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Adams, J. Q., a Representative from Massa- 
chusetts— 


remarks on the Oregon question, - - 
extracts from his tariff report, - - 


wre 


465 | 
730, 


755, 757, 1058 


Adams’s, John, views. (See Tarif——Manu- 
factures— Protection. ) 

Agricultural products, the prices of. 
Markets.) 

Alexandria, remarks in the House of Rep- 
resentatives on the bill for the retro- 
cession of— 

by Mr. Hunter, of Virginia, - - 
Allen, William, Senator from Ohio— 

remarks on Mr. Cass’s resolutions of in- 

quiry y into the condition of the publse 

defences, - - - - 

on the Oregon question ana the rela- 

tions of the United States with Eng- 


(See 


land, - - - - 62, 


Annuities. (See Indian Annuities, ) 
Appointments to office. (See Clerks in the 
Public Departments.) 
General Jackson’s opinion concerning, - 
Appropriation bills. (See Army—Indians— 
Volunteers— Civil and Diplomatic. ) 
Archer, William, a Senator from Virgiaia— 
remarks on the Oregon questios, 
Army, annual report of the Secretary of War 
on the condition of the, - ~ - - 
speeches in the House of Representa- 
tives on the bill m: iking appropriations 
for the support of the, by— 
Mr. Davis, G., of Kentucky, - 
Mr. Hudson, of Massachusetts, 
Mr. Hunt, W., of New York, - 
Mr. Sims, A. D.,of South Carolina, 
Mr. Thurman, of Ohio, - - 
correspondence of the War Department 
with Generals Gaines and Scott, con- 
cerning the preparations for a move- 
ment of the, - - - - - 
speech m relation to the pay of the, = - 
speeches concerning the. (See Rifle- 
men— Mounted Riflemen—Military .4ca- 
demy—Sappers, Miners, and Pontoniers 
— Volunteers. ) 
Ashley, Chester, a Senator from Arkansas— 
remarks on the Oregon question, - - 
Ashmun, G., a Representative from Massa- 
chusetts— 
remarks on the fortification bill, concern- 
ing Texas affairs and the war with 
Mexico, - - - - - 
Atchison, D. R., a Senator from Missouri— 
remarks on the Oregon que stion, - - 
Atkinson, A., a Representative from Vir- 
ginia— 
remarks on the ar question, - - 
a 
Bagby, A. P., a Senator from Alabama— 
remarks on the Oregon question, - - 
on the harbor bill, - - - - 
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916 
912 
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932 
928 


649 
908 
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809 
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THE 


daker, E. D.,a Representative from Ilinois— 
remarks on the Oregon question, - - 
For speeches incidentally 
discussing the, see 2 Independent Treasury. 
Barringer, D. M.,a Representative from N, 
Carolina— 
remarks on the tariff, - - - . 


' Barrow, A., a Senator from Louisiana— 


remarks on the Oregon question, - 
| Bayly, T. H., a Representative from Vir- 
ginia— 
remarks on the Oregon question, - 
on the harbor bill, — - - . 
on the tariff, = - - - . i 
explanation by, - - - - - 
3edinger, H., a Representative from Vir- 
ginia— 
remarks concerning the naturalization 
laws and *‘nativism,” - - - 
on the Oregon question, - - * 
Bell, J. F.,a Representative from Kentucky— 
remarks on the Oregon question, - - 
Benton, T. H., a Senator from Missouri— 
remarks on the bill for the augmentation 
of the navy, - - - - - 
on the Inde pendent Treasury bill, - 
on the ratification of the Oregon treaty, 
on the French spoliation bill, — - - 
Benton, C. S.,a Representative from New 
York— 
remarks on the joint resolution directing 
the manner of procuring the public 
printing, - - - - ~ 
on the tariff, = - - - . 9 
Berrien, J. McP., a Senator from Georgia— 
remarks on the Oregon question, - - 
Bills of credit, remarks on the power of the 
States, to emit, by— 
Davie, of North Carolina, ° . 
Iredell, of North Carolina, - . 
Jackson, Andrew, - - - . 
Maelaine, of North Carolina, - - 
Madison, James, - : ‘ 
Martin, Luther, of Maryland, : ie 
Marshall, C hief Justice, - - - 
Pinckney, Charles, of South Carolina, 
Story, Judge, - - : = i 
Webster, Daniel, - - - - 
Blanchard, J., a Representative from Penn- 
sylvania— 
remarks on the tariff, - - - 
Boundary, Northeastern. (See Treaty of W ‘ash- 
ington—Iowa.) 
Bowlin, J. B.,a representative from Missouri, 
remarks concerning the naturalization 
laws and Native Americanism, - 
on the Oregon question, = - - - 
Breese, Sidney , a Senator from Illinois, — - 
Brinkerhoff, J.,a Representative from Ohio— 
remarks on the Oregon question, - - 


on the tariff, = - - - - - 
Brodhead, Richard, a Representative from 
Pennsylvania— 


remarks on the tariff, - - - - 
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GLOBE. 


ee Milton, a Representative from Ten- 
nessee— 

remarks on the Oregon question, on the 

bill to protect the rights of American 





citizens in Oregon, - - 7 - 693 
‘| Buchanan, James, lettersas Secretary of State 
on the Oregon question, 24, 29, 33, 1172, 
| 1173, 7174, 1175, 1176, 1177, 1178 
his tariff views, - ‘ ‘ 1020, L141 
'| Ballot box, speeches concerning frauds on 
the, - - - - - 4 -! a 
| Burt, Armistead, a Representative from South 
Carolina— 
remarks on the Oregon question, - - 264 
ies 
| Cabell, E. C., Representative from Florida— 
remarks upon the contested election from 
Florida, - - - - . - 301 
Calhoun, John C., letters as Secretary of 
State on the Oregon question, 23, 24, 28, 29 
remarks on the Oregon question, and 
the probabilities of a war with Eng- 
land, - - - . . - 471 
on the tariff of 1842, - - - 76] 
Cameron, S., a Senator from : Pennsylv: wnia— 
remarks on the tariff, - - - - 1130 
| Campbell, WW ss Oo Representative from 
New York— 
| remarks on the Oregon question, - = -_—-157 
on the bill to raise a regiment of 
| | mounted riflemen, concerning the 
proposition to limit the enlistment 
and appointment of officers and sol- 
diers to ‘* Native Americans,”’ - 619 
| Carroll, C. H., a Representative from New 
York— 
remarks on the tariff, - - - - 1044 
Cass, Lewis, a Senator from Michigan— 
remarks on the Oregon question, the de- 
fenves, and the probabilities'a war 
with England, - - - - 422 
concerning the Oregon question, and 
the treaty of Utrecht, in reply to Mr. 
Benton, - - - - - 510 
on the bill providing for the prosecu- 
tion of the war with Mexico, - - 645 
on protection, - - - - - 1020 
on the Oregon question, delivered in 
secret session ; received too late for 
this volume.—(See Appendix for 2d 
session 29th Congress. ) 
| Chalmers, J. W., Senator from Mississippi—_— 
remarks on the pe question, - - 556 
|Chapman, John G., a Representative from 
Maryland— pe 
remarks on the tariff, - - - - 1159 
|Chapman, R., a Representative from Ala- 
bama— , 
remarks on the bill for the protection of — 
American settlers in Oregon, - - 545 
Chase, L. B., a Representative from Ten- 
nessee— 
remarks concerning the naturalization os 


laws and ‘ nativism,”’ - 
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Chant, L. B., a Representative from Ten- 
nessee— 


remarks on the Oregon question, - - 234 | 
on the Florida contested election, - 299 
on the tariff, = - - - - - Fan 
Choate, R., a Senator from Massachusetts— 
(See Tariff of 1842.) 
Civil and diplomatic appropriation _ bill, 
speeches in the House of Represent- 
atives on the, by— 
Mr. Houston of Alabama, - - 687 
Clarke, H. S., a Representative from North 
Carolina— 
remarks on the Oregon question, - - 243 
on the tariff question, . - - 1035 | 
Clay’s views on the compromise act and the 
tariff policy, - - - - - 752, 
755, 757, 758, 760, 995, 1058 
Clayton, J. M., a Senator from Delaware— 
remarks on the Oregon question, - 318, 319 
on the spoliation bill, - : - 855 
on the President’s veto of the opolln- 
tion bill, - - - - 1161 
Clerks in the public departments in Ww ash- 
ington. Remarks in the House of 
Re presentatives on the bill requiring 
the appointment of officers and, to be 
made from all the States, in proportion 
to their representation in Congress— 
by Mr. Sawyer, of Ohio, - - 726 


Coal trade, Pennsylvania and foreign, statis- 
tic#of the, - 709, 710, 1070, 1072, 1092, 
1093, 1133, 1134, 1147, 1160, 1161 
Coal trade of Virginia, - - - 710, 1160 
Cobb, H., a Representative from Georgia— 


remarks on the Oregon question, - - 154 
on the bill to protect the rights of 
American citizens in Oregon, - - 635 
on the bill making appropriation for 
the supportof the volunteers, con- 
cerning the boundary of Texas and 
the Mexican war, - - - - 1101 
Cocke, William M., a Representative from 
Tennessee— 
remarks on the Oregon question, - - 93 
on the harbor bill - - - - 444 
Collamer, Jacob, a Representative from Ver- 
mont— 
remarks on the tariff bill, - - - 960 
Collin, John F., a Representative from New | 
York— 
remarks on the postage bill, concerning 
the reduction of the tariff, : - - 82] 
Colquitt, W. T., a Senator from Georgia— 
remarks on the Oregon question, - - 219 


Commercial Statistics - - - - 410, 


452, 459, 461, 486, 706, 732, 733, 752, 795, | 


796, 815, 886, 888, 926, 943, 959, 973, 977, 
1024, 1026, 1027, 1060, 1078, 1079, 1094, 


INDEX. | 














|| Cumberland road, remarks in the Sa of 
Representativ es on the bill making ap- 


propriation for the completion of the, 
by— 


| 


Election, the aw Jersey enehiiiad, re uilshalin 
in the House of Representatives con- 
cerning, by— 

Mr. Jenkins, of New York, : - 

England, the relations of the United States 
with, discussed, - - - . 


England. (See Trade.) 
Ewing, J. H., a Representative from Penn- 
sylvania— 


remarks on the tariff, - - - . 
Ewing, E. H., a Representative from Ten- 
nessee— 
remarks on the Oregon question, - - 
on the harbor bill, = - - - - 
on the tariff, —- - - - 
Evans, Gedérge, a Senator from Maine— 
remarks on the Oregon question, - - 


_ Expenditures by the Federal Government for 


internal improvements, = - - 
403, 421, 422, 450, 454, 563, 
Expenditures for fortific ations, - . 
F. 
Fairfield, John, a Senator from Maine— 
remarks on the bill for an augmentation 
of the navy, and concerning the Ore- 
gon question, - : : . 
concerning the treaty of Washington in 


reply to Mr. Webster, —- - ° 


| Faran, James J., a Representative from 


Ohio— 
remarks on the harbor bill, - - - 
on the Oregon question and the protec- 
tion of Americans in Oregon, - - 
Federalists, the conduct of, during the war 
with England, portrayed by" their own 
speeches, orations, and sermons, - 


289 


621 


480 
609 


612, 


613, 614, 615, 930, 931 


Ficklin, O. B., a Representative from Illi- 
nois— 


remarks on the Oregon amaion, - - 

on the tariff, = - - . 

Finances, the annual report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury onthe, - — - 


| Floating dry dock, speeches in the House of 


Mr. Yancey, of Alabama, - - 42] 
Mr. Tibbatts, of Kentue ky - - 616 
Cummins, J. D., Representative from Ohio— 
remarks on the Oregon question - - 411 
|, Currency, for speeches concerning the, see 
Independent Treasury— Bills of Credit. 
Mr. Walker’s views of Mr. Benton’s 
hard money notions, - . - 82] 
Daniel, J. R. J.,a Representative from North 
Carolina— 
remarks on the tariff - - - - 1077 
on the Independent Treasury bill, - 1124 
Dargan, E. S., a Representative from Ala- } 
bama— 
remarks on the Oregon question, - - 144 
Darragh, C., a Representative from Pennsyl- 
vania— 
remarks on the Oregon question, - - 168 
on the tariff, and concerning the Ore- 
gon question, - - - - - 721 
Davis, Garrett, a Representative from Ken- 
tucky— 
remarks upon the Florida contested elec- 
tion, - - - - - - 304 
on the Oregon question, - - - 363 
on the bill for the support of the army, 
concerning the boundary of Texas 
and the Mexican war, - - - 916 
_ Davis, Jefferson, a Representative from Mis- 
sissippi— | 
remarks on the Oregon question, - - 212 |! 
on the harbor bill, = - - - - 434 
Davis, John, a Senator from Massachusetts, 
remarks on the tariff, - - - - 1107 | 
Defences. (See National Defences—Navy.) 
Dickinson, Daniel S., a Senator from New 
York— 
remarks concerning the naval defences, 
in reply to Mr. Benton, - - 293 
on the Oregon question, - - - 321 
concerning the McLeod case, - - 326 
Mr. Webster’s reply to, concerning the 
disbursement ofthe secret-service aia i 
and the McLeod case, - - 535 
remarks in reply to Mr. Webster's Ss per- 
sonal attack, and concerning the Ash- 
burton treaty and the McLeod case, 537 
Diplomatic correspondence on the Oregon i} 
question, - - - - - - 221 
Dix, John A., a Senator from New York— 
remarks on the Oregon question, - 312, 319 
on the spoliatia bill, - - - 514 


1098, 1148, 1149, 1150, 1157 | 


Commissioner of the General Land Office. 
(See General Land Office.) 
Indian Affairs. (See Indian Affairs.) 
Compromise act, and the tariff of 1842. (See 


‘ 


Tariff.) i 
Conquests by Great Britain, - - - 84 
Connecticut resolutions concerning slavery 

and the admission of Texas into the 

Union, ‘remarks thereon in the House 

of Representatives—b 

Mr. Rockwell, of Connecticut, - 59° 


Corn trade, concerning the, - 


404, 459, 499 
(See Trade with England.) 


Corn and wheat grown in the United States, 1060. 


Constable, A., a Representative from Mary- 


land— 
remarks on the harbor bill, - - - 394 
Constitutional treasury. (See Independent 


Treasury.) 
Contested election. (See Elections.) 
Vonventiona with Great Britain in 1818 and 
1827, - 
Convention, Nootka, concerning the, - = 146, 
Copper, statistics of, - - = - 
otton, statistics of,  - 


- 733, 
795, 850, 1027, 1034, 1079, 1080 


Crittenden, J. J. , a Senator from Kentucky— 


remarks on the Oregon question, - 842 | 
Culver, E. D.,a Representative from N.Y.— 
remarks on, the bill to establish _post- 
routes in Texas, concerning Texas 

slavery, and the Oregon question, - 194) 

explanation by, - - 196) 


103, 117, 126, 266, 496, 609 
415, 441, 495 
885 


cific, concerning, - - - - 7541) 
enry Clay, concerning, - - 754 
the effects of high duties and low duties 
upon commerce - - - - 1027 
(See Tariff.) 3 
|| Election, the contested from Florida, remarks 
! in the House of Representatives, by— 
Mr. Chase, L. B:, of Tennessee, - - 299 
Mr. Cabell, E. C., of Florida, - - 301 
Mr. Davis, Garrett, of Kentucky, - 304. 


on the warehouse bill, - - 
Dixon, James, a Representative from Con- 
necticut— 
remarks concerning the naturalization 
laws and Native Amoricaniam, - 
on the tariff, = - - - - 
Dobbin, James C., a Representative from 
North Carolina— 
remarks on the Oregon question, - - 
on the graduation bill and ‘concaening 
the tariff; - - - 
| Dodge, A. C., a Delegate from Sow 
remarks on the Oregon question, - - 
on the bill to define the boundaries of 
Iowa, - - - - - 
| Douglass, Stephen A. , a Representative from 
Illinois— 
remarks on the bill making appropria- 
tion for the support of the army, con- 
cerning the war with Mexico, - - 
Dry docks, sectional floating. (See Floating 
dry docks.) 
Duties, the principles upon which, should be 
levied, - ~ - - . - 
ad valorem, concerning, - 
pe concerning, - - 


789, 792 


68 
1061 


107 | 


1094 
344 
668 


“903 


754 


754, 785, 786 
754, 775, 997 


Representatives on the proposition to 
construct, by— 
Mr. Levin, ‘of Pennsylvania, - - 
Florida. (See Election.) 
Foot, Solomon, a Representative from Ver- 
mont— 
remarks on the Oregon question, - : 
on the bill making appropriation for 
the support of volunteers and other 
troops, concerning the boundary of 
Texas and the Mexican war, - 
Fortifications. Remarks in the House of 
Representatives on the bill making ap- 
pore for the erection and re- 
pair of, by— 
Mr. Wentworth, of Ilinois, - - 
Mr. Ashmun, of Massachusetts, - - 
Mr. Seaman, of New York, - - 
expenditures by the Federal Govern- 
ment for, - - - - - - 
Free trade. For speeches discussing, see 
Tariff — Webster—Madison. 
the Fancuil Hall proceedings, in which 
Mr. Webster participated, in favor of, 


Fries, George, a Representative from Ohio— 

remarks on the Oregon question, - - 

Fugitive slaves, remarks in the House of 

Representatives concerning the pay- 

ment of money for fugitive slaves 

under the treaty of 1845 with the 
Creek and Seminole Indians, = 

Mr. Giddings, of Ohio, - - 


i Fulton, Robert, remarks in the SEeese of 


Representatives on the bill for the re- 
lief of the heirs of, by— 
Mr. Ingersoll, J. R., of Pennsylvania, 
G. 


Gaines, General, his correspondence with 
the War Department concerning the 
calls for volunteers and the prepara- 
tions for a movement of the troops 
against Mexico, - 654, 655, 656, 


171 
1051 


8 


944 


243 


1098 


1059, 


1060 
286 


430 


657, 


658, 660, 661, 662, 663, 664, 665, 666, 667 


Gallatin’s tariff views, 
General Land Office, annual report from the 
Commissioner of the, - 


Gentry, M. P., a Representative from Ten- 


nessee— 3 
remarks on the Oregon question, - - 


849 


178 





IV 


Gentry, M. P. 4 @ Boprosentative from Ten- 
nessce— 
remarks on the bill to raise two regi- 
ments of riflemen, - - - - 
on the tariff, —- - - - 
Graduation. (See Public Lands. Y 
Giles, William F., a Representative from 
Maryland— 
remarks on the Oregon question, - - 
Giddings, Joshua R., a Representative from 
Ohio— 
remarks on the Oregon question, and 
concerning Texas and slavery, - 
on the appropriation for Indian annu- 
ities, concerning fugitive slaves, - 
on the bill to raise a re giment 6f sap- 
pers, miners, and pontoniers, con- 
cerning the boundaries of Texas, 
and the annexation of that State to 
the United States, and the Mexican 
war, - - - - - ~ 
on the treasury note bill, concerning 
the boundary of Texas, and the 
Mexican war, and slavery, - - 
reply of Mr. Thurman to, - » i 
Goodyear, C., a Representative from New 
York— 
remarks on the Oregon question, - - 
on the tariff, - - - - - 
Gordon, S., a Representative from New 
York— 





550 
1086 


80 


641 


826 
928 


109 
712 


remarks on the Oregon question, - - 115 
onthe harbor bill, — - - - - 341 
Great Britain, provinces conquered by, - 84 
Grider, H.,a Re presenti itive from Kentucky, 
remarks on the Independent Treasury 
bill, - - . - - : - 598 
Grover, M., a Representative from New 
York— 
remarks on the Oregon question, - - 123 
concerning an appropriation for the 
construction of marine hospitals - 647 
H. 
Hannegan, Edward A., Senator from Indi- 
ana— 
remarks on the Oregon question, - 45, 46, 
307, 319, 376 
explanation by, - - - - 45, 46 
Haralson, Hugh A., a Representative from 
Georgia— 
remarks on the Oregon question, - - 267 
on the bill making appropriation for 
the payment of volunteers and other 
troops in the Mexican war, - - 864 
on the bill to raise two regiments of 
riflemen - - - - - - 476 
Harmanson, J. H., a Representative from 
Louisiann— 
remarks on the tariff, - - : - Fae 
on the Independent Treasury, - - 417 
Harbors and rivers. Remarks in the House 
of Representatives on the bill making 
ap propriations for certain, by— 
Mr. Bayly, of Virginia, - - - 402 
Mr. Cocke, of Tennessee, . - 44a 
Mr. Constable, of Maryland, - - 394 
Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, ° « 424 
Mr. Ewing, of Tennessee, - - 500 
Mr. Faran, of Ohio, . rt - 420 
Mr. Gordon, of New York, - - $41 
Mr. Houston, of Alabama, - - 687 
Mr. Hudson, of Massachusetts, 459, 753 
Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, - - - 360 
Mr. McClelland, of Michigan, - - 327 
Mr. Payne, of Alabama, - . - 457 
Mr. Rathbun, of New York, - - 343 
Mr. Rhett, of South Carolina, - - 447 
Mr. Severance, of Maine, - - - 489 
Mr. Stanton, of Tennessee, : - 478 
Mr. Stewart, of Pennsylvania, - 497 
Mr. Thomasson, of Kentue ky, - 359 
Mr. Thompson, of Pennsylvania, - 487 
Mr. Tibbatts, of Kentuc ky, - - 559 
Mr. Wentworth, of Hlinois, —- - 450 
Mr. Winthrop, of Massachusetts, - 483 
Mr. Woodward, of South Carolina, - 399 
Mr. Yancey, of Alabama, - 355, 403 
statement of expenditures by the Gov- 
ernment for the improvement of, 360, 450, 
454 
speeches in the Senate on the bill making 
appropriations for, by— 
Mr. Bag rby, of Als ibame _ = - - 974 
Mr. Speight, of Mississi ippi, - - 1001 


__ INDEX TO 


I Haywood, ¥ Ww. H., a Senator from North 
Carolina— 
remarks on the Oregon question, - 
his address to the pe ople of North Caro- 
lina, giving his views of the tariff bill, 
and the cause of his resignation, - 
his letter of acceptance of the election of 


i] 


1178 | 


Senator, - - ° - - 1184 
Hilliard, H. W.,a Representative from Ala- | 
bama— 1} 
remarks on the Orevon question, - - 112 
Hoge, J. P.,a Representative from Illinois— i 
remarks on the Oregon question, - - 205 | 
Holmes, I. E., a Representative from South | 
Carolina— i] 
remarks on the Oregon question, - - 165) 
explanation by, - « ; - 162, 200 
Holmes, EF. B., a Representative from New 
York— || 
remarks on the bill reducing the duty on 
imports—concerning the war with | 
Mexico, - - 952 || 


Home market, statistics, wees 


, ofthe, 758, 759, 1057 


45, 369 | | 


Hospitals. (See Marine Hospitals. ) 1| 
Hough, W. J., a Representative from New 
York— || 
remarks on the tariff, - - - - 774 /| 
Houston, S., a Senator from Texas— 
remarks on the Oregon question, - - 637 || 
Houston, G. 8., a Representative from Ala- | 
bama— 1] 
remarks on the Oregon question, - 279, 547 || 
on the civil and diplomatic bill, in reply | 
to Mr. Crozier, concerning an appro- 
priation for the improvement of the | 
Tennessee river, - - - - 687 || 
Houston, J. W., a Representative from | 
Delaware— l| 
remarks on the tariff, - - - - 1081 | 
Hubard, E. W., a Representative from Vir- 
rinia— | 
remarks on the tariff, - - - - 729 | 
Hudson, C., a Representative from Massa- | 
chusetts—— 
remarks on the harbor bill—concerning 
the corn trade, - . - - 459 
extracts from the above speech, = Jsa 7 
remarks on the army appropriation bill— 
concerning the Mexican war, 912 
on the tariff, = - - - - - 997 | 
Hungerford, O., a Representative from New 
~ York— 
remarks on the tariff, - - - 1023 | 
Hunt, W.,a Representative from New Vork-— 
remarks sbsoarudne the naturalization 
laws, and frauds on the ballot box, 64 
on the Oregon quesfipn, - - - 938.|| 
on the army appropriation bill, con- 
cerning the war with Mexico, - 934 
on the tariff, concerning duty on salt, 964 
Hunter, R. M. T., a Representative from Vir- 
fini i— 
remarks on the Oregon question, - - 89. 
on the bill for the retrocession of Alex- 
andria, - - - - - - 894 | 
on the tariff, - - - . - 1025 | 
Huntington, J. W., a Senator from Connec- 
ticut— 
remarks on the Oregon question, - - 627) 
on the tariff, ix - - - - 1129 
Independe nt Treasury, speeches in the House 1 
of Representatives, upon the bill to es- |] 
tablish the, by— H] 
Mr. Daniel, of North Carolina, 3 1124 | 
Mr Grider, of Kentucky, - - 598 
Mr. Harmanson, of Louisiana, - 417 } 
Mr. Ingersoll, C. J., of Penn., - §92) 
Mr. Ingersoll, a. R., of Penn., - 594} 
Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, - - 601 | 
Mr. Smith, of Indiana, - - ~ 582 
speeches in the Senate on the bill to es- 
tablish the, by— | 
Mr. Speight, - - - - - 1002 
Mr. Benton, - - - - - 820) 
Indian Affairs, annual report of the Commis- 
sioner of, - - - - - - 40 


Indian annuities, remarks in the House con- 
cerning A gre for, by— 
Mr. “Giddings, of Ohio, - - 


Indian appropriation bill, remarks in the 


House of Representatives on the, by— 
Mr. McClernand, of Ilinois, - 
Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, - - 





Mr. Polk on, - - - - - 357 
remarks on, by Mr. Stewart, of Pennsy]- 
vania, oe Co ee ee 
expenditures by the Federal Govern- 
ment for. (See Statistics.) 
in Michigan. (See vag. ) 
Treland. Its condition, - - 754 
Iron, statistics of, = 720, 750, 756, 775, 
850, 924, 1071, 1092, 1093, 1146, 1147, 1158 
Iowa, speech in the House of Representa- 
tives, on the bill to define the bounda- 
ries of, by, 
Mr. Dodge, A. C., Iowa, - - +668 
Jackson, General, his letter upon the subjectof 
banking, a Bank of the United States, 
and the emission of bills of credit by 
the States, - - - - - 604 
views, concerning encouragement, by 
the tariff, to manufactures, - - 691, 
755, 1019, 1051, 1067, 1071, 1132, 1133, 
1153, 1180, 118) 
| Jarnagin, S , Senator from Tennessee— 
remarks on the tariff, - - - - 1152 
Jay’s treaty, meeting in Philadelphia, and 
Washington letter, concerning, - - 374 
Jefferson’s views on the tariff policy and pro- 
tection, - 691, 1051, 1070, 1131, 1180 
| Jenkins, T., a Representative from New 
York— 
remarks on the New Jersey contested __ 
election, - - - - - 455 
on the tariff, = - . - = 
_Johnson, R., a Senator from Mary! land— 
remarks on the tariff, - - -  - 1118 
| Johnson, A. ,a Representative from Tenn.— =—_ 
remarks on the tariff, - - - 54, 99 
on the Oregon question, - - ~- 331 
explanation by, - - - 54, 59 
| Jones, G. W.,a Representative from Tenn. ‘ 
remarks on the harbor bill, - - 360 
on the Independent Treasury bill, - 601 
_ Jones, Seaborn, a Representative from Geor- 
ria— a 
eek on the Oregon question,- - Lib 
| Kaufman, David S.,a Representative from 
Texas— 
remarks on the tariff, and concerning — 
Texas affairs, and the Mexican war, 803 
Kennedy, A., a Representative from Indi- 
ana— 
remarks on the Oregon question, - 209, 224 
King, Thomas B., a Representative from 
Georgia— 64 
remarks on the Oregon question,- - 4 
| Labor, the wages and hours of, 70, 407, 702, 703, 
” "759, 760, 928, 974, 1036, 1057, 1134, 1159 
Leake, S. F., a Representative from Vir- 
ginia— 993 





Indians and Indian trade. (See Statistics.) 
correspondence between the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs and Joshua 
Pilcher, concerning the kind of money 
to pay the, . - - 
| Ingersoll, J. R., a Representative from Penn- 
sylvania— 
remarks concerning the naturalization 
laws and “ Native Americanism,” 
on the Independent Treasury bill, — - 
on the bill to protect the rights of 
American citizens in Oregon, ° 
on the tariff, - - - - 
on the bill for the relief of the heirs 
of Robert Fulton, - - - - 
Ingersoll, C. J., a Representative from Penn- 
sylvania, 
. remarks on the Oregon question, - —- 
on the Independent Steseury bill, - 
explanations by, - 


Sooo 


| 


820 


335 
594 
869 
1089 


1128 
284 


599 
69, 


92, 100, 113, 14, 162, 179 


Mr. Webster’s remarks concerning, 
and the McLeod case, and the dis- 
bursement of the secret-service fund, 

Internal Improvements by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. (See Speeches under Harbors 

—Cumberland Road—Expenditures. ) 

Mr. Madison on, - - 329, 357 
Mr. Monroe on, - - - 329, 488 
General Jackson on, - 


935 


’ 487 
8, 563 


o 329, 


358, 454, 479, 488, 563 


Mr. Van Buren on, - . 


remarks on the Oregon question, - ~ 


- » 330, 489 
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——aaaaan9ncc)SoyEEeEEaEaEayaEaEayy—————eSESy=== eee eee eeecaineas : = Sonne ceeaggponaa imamate snipgedascmenta SeaSaaDaenCNaceinAaeenrennanenre aoe : 
Levin, Lewis C.,a Representative from Penn- . || Message, annual, of the President, = - ~ 1| Navy, British, its extent, - 321, 386, 387, 440 
sylvania— |, Mexico, speeches in the Senate on the bill Navy of the United States, condition of the, 17 
remarks concerning the naturalization i providing for the prosecution of the speeches in the Senate on the bill pro- 
laws, and Native Americanism, - 46 war with, by— viding for the augmentation of the, by— 
| on the Oregon question, - - - Mr. Cass, of Michigan, - - 645 Mr. Benton, of Missouri, - ~ - 292 
on the bill for raising a regiment of Mr. Pennybacker, of Virginia, - 902 Mr. Dickinson, of New York, - 293 
mounted riflemen, concerning the Mexico, speeches in the House of Represen- Mr. Fairfield, of Maine, - - 289 
enlistment of foreignersinthearmy, 605 tatives concerning the war with, by— Mr. Speight, of Mississippi, - - 294 
| on the proposition making appropri- | Mr. Ashmun, of Massachusetts, - 809 Niles, J. M., a Senator from Connecticut— 
: ation for the construction of a sec- Mr. Cobb, of Georgia, - - - 1101 remarks on the Oregon question, - - 552 
tional floating dry-dock - - 944 Mr. Davis, of Kentucky, - - 916 on the tariff, = - - - - 881, 890 
Lewis, Dixon H.,a Senator from Alabama— Mr. Douglass, of Illinois, = - - 903 on the post office appropriation bill, 
remarks on the tariff, - - - - 785 Mr. Foot, of Vermont, - - 1098 concerning the transportation of the 
Lewis, A., a Representative from New Mr. Giddings, of Ohio, - 641, 826 mail in steamers, - . - - 984 
York— Mr. Haralson, of Georgia, - - 864 Norris, M., a Representative from New 
remarks on the tariff, - - - - 780 || Mr. Holmes, of New York, - - 952 Hampshire— 
Light-houses, act of 1789, for the establish- Mr. Hudson, of Massachusetts, - 912 remarks on the tariff, - - - - 920 
1 ment of, - - - - - - 329 Mr. Hunt, of New York, - - 934 oO. 
) M. Mr. Kaufman, of Texas, -  - 803, Oregon question, speeches in the Senate on 
Madison, James, on the construction’ of the Mr. Severance, of Maine, - - 683 the several petitions, communications, 
) Constitution, - - - - 487, 502 | Mr. Sims, of South Carolina, - 932 and propositions concerning the ad- 
on the powers of Congress - - - 812 Mr. Smith, of Indiana, - - - 1115 justment of the, by— 
on free trade and protection to manufac- Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, - - 946 || Mr. Archer, of Virginia, - - 520 
; tures, 831, 979, 1051, 1070, 1131, 1132, 1181 | Mr. Tibbatts, of Kentucky, - - 908 Mr. Allen, of Ohio, a - 62,834 
Mails. (See Steam mail transportation.) Mr. Tilden, of Ohio, = - - - 763 Mr. Ashley, of Arkansas, - « Say 
Mallory, of Vermont, his views in 1823, con- Mr. Thurman, of Ohio, - - 928 Mr. Atchison, of Missouri, - 348 
cerning Oregon, - - - - 347 Mr. Yancey, of Alabama, - - 950 Mr. Bagby, of Alabama, . 492 
1 Manufactures, opinion of the framers of the (For speeches indirectly discussing the Mr. Barrow, of Louisiana, - - 583 
3 Constitution, concerning encourage- | war with, see Texas.) Mr. Berrien, of Georgia, - - 505 
; ment to, - - . - - - 813 official account of the battles on the Rio Mr. Breese, of Illinois, - . - 378 
3 encouragement to, Washington concern- | Grande, - - - - - - 675 Mr. Calhoun, of South Carolina, 471 
i ing, - - 691, 1131, 1180, 1181 correspondence of the War Department Mr. Cass, of Michigan, - - 422,510 
1 Jefferson, - - - - 691, 1131, 1180 | with Generals Gaines and Scott, con- Mr. Chalmers, of Mississippi, 556 
Madison, - . 691, 1131, 1132, 1181 cerning the preparations for conduct- Mr. Clayton, J. M., of Delaware, 318, 319 
7 Monroe, - - - 691, 1132, 1481 || ing the war against, - - - - 649 Mr. Colquitt, of Georgia, - 219 
Jackson, - 691, 755, 1132, 1133, 1181 | Michigan, speeches in the Senate on the bill Mr. Crittenden, of Kentucky 842 
Adams, John, - - - - - 1131 || to supply certain alternate sections of Mr. Dickinson, of New York, - $2] 
statistics of, 411,731, 750, 758, 775, 819, 923, the public domain towards the com- Mr. Dix, of New York, - $312,319 
4 925, 926, 927, 928, 974, 1056, 1057, 1078, | pletion of works of internal improve- Mr. Evans, of Maine, - - - 572 
y 1080, 1136, 1150, 1160 ment in, by— Mr. Hannegan, of Indiana, - - 45, 
8 Manufacturers, the amount of agricultural Mr. Woodbridge, of Michigan, 874, 878 46, 307, 319, 376 
products consumed by the, - - 1057 || Military Academy at West Point, remarks Mr. Haywood, of North Carolina, 45, 369 
Marine Hospitals— in the House of Representatives on Mr. Houston, of ‘Texas, ie - ‘637 
remarks in the House of Representatives l| the bill making appropriations for the, Mr. Huntington, of Connecticut, - 627 
8 concerning appropriations for the by— {| Mr. Miller, of New Jersey, - - 568 
establishment of, by— Mr. Sawyer, of Ohio, - - - 585 Mr. Niles, of Connecticut, = - - 552 
Mr. Grover, of New York, - - 647 | Miller, J. W.,a Senator from New Jersey— lt Mr. Pennybacker, of Virginia, - 6938 
Markets. ‘The prices of agricultural and remarks on the Oregon question - - 568 || Mr. Sevier, of Arkansas, - - 3&9 
mineral products, 462, 693, 711, 720, 748, on the treasury note bill, - - - 1127 the question incidentally discussed, - 289, 
)4 753, 756, 757, 758, 850, 922, 925, 1079, 1158 | Miller, W.S., a Representative from New 491, 55] 
(See Home Market.) York— organization of the, and the British Ore- 
4 Marsh, G. P., a Representative from Ver- remarks on the tariff, - - - + 1075 gonlaw, -  - - - : - 130 
3 mont— | Monroe’s tariff views, - - - - 691, speeches in the House of Representa- 
3] remarks on the bill to establish the Smith- 1051, 1067, 1070, 1132, 1180, 1181 tives on the several propositions for 
sonian Institution, - S . - 850 | Mounted riflemen, remarks in the House of adjustment of the, and for the protec- 
52 on the tariff, = - - - - - 1009 | Representatives on the bill to raise tion of American settlers in, by— 
Martin, B.,a Representative from Tennessee— one regimentgf, by— Mr. Adams, of Massachusetts, - 465 
74 remarks on the Oregon question, - - 338 || Mr. Campbell, of New York, - 619 Mr. Atkinson, of Virginia, - 261 
Martin, Luther, of Maryland, on the power Mr. Levin, of Pennsylvania, - - 605 Mr. Bayly, of Virginia, - 133, 332+ 
80 of the States to emit bills of credit, 602 | Mr. McClernand, of Illinois, - 420 Mr. Burt, of South Carolina, - - 264 
McClean, M., a Representative from Penn- | N. Mr. Bedinger, of Virginia, - - Wi 
sylvania— || National defences, remarks in the Senate on Mr. Brinkerhoff, of Ohio, = - - 1! 
remarks on the tariff, - . - - 690 the resolution of Mr. Cass, inquiring Mr. Bell, of Kentucky, - - 269 
55 McClelland, R., a Representative from Mich- into the condition of the, by— Mr. Brown, of Tennessee, - - 693 
98 igan— i] Mr. Allen, of Ohio, - - - 61); Mr. Baker, of Illinois, - - - Wi 
remarks on the harbor bill, - - - 327) the annual report of the Secretary of Mr. Bowlin, of Missouri, = - oo 
18 McClernand, J. A., a Representative from War onthe, - - - - - 4B Mr. Campbell, of New York, - 157 
Illinois— speeches in the Senate concerning the, - 426 Mr. Culver, of New York, - - 194 
55 remarks on the Oregon question, - - 273 || speeches in the House of Representa- Mr. Clarke, of North Carolina, - 243 
331 on the bill to raise a regiment of tives, in which the condition of the, is Mr. Cummins, of Ohio, - - 41i 
55 mounted riflemen, - - - - 420) incidentally discussed, - - - 133 Mr. Chapman, of Alabama, - - §45 
on the Indian appropriation bill, con- Native Americanism, speeches concerning, Mr. Cocke. of Tennessee, - - 93 
360 cerning the Oregon and Texas ques- and the scenes in which they were en- Mr. Cobb, of Georgia, - - 154, 635 
601 tions, and the conduct of England, 670 | gaged in in Philadelphia, - 43, 46, 63, 64, | Mr. Chase, of Tennessee, - - 234 
on graduating the price of the public 66, 68, 88, 336, 605, 619 Mr. Darragh, of Pennsylvania, 168,721 
lands—received too late to appear in | Naturalization laws, speeches in the House Mr. Davis, of Kentucky, = - - 363 
1i6 this volume. (See volume for the l of Representatives upon the subject of Mr. Dobbin, of North Carolina, - 107 
2d session of the 29th Congress.) the, by— | Mr. Dargan, of Alabama, - - 144 
McDowell, Joseph J., a Representative from Mr. Bowlin, of Missouri, - - 43 Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, - - 212 
Ohio— Mr. Bedinger, of Virginia, - - 88 Mr. Dodge, oflowa, - - - 344 
remarks on the Oregon question - - 74 || Mr. Chase, of Tennessee, - - 66 Mr. Ewing, of Tennessee, -  - 159 
803 McHenry, J.H.,a Representative from Ken- | Mr. Campbell, of New York, - 619 Mr. Foot, of Vermont,- - - 248 
tuck y— ! Mr. Dixon, of Connecticut, - - 68 Mr. Ficklin, of Ilinois, - - - 7) 
remarks on the tariff, - - - - 1015 || Mr. Hunt, of New York, - - 64 Mr. Faran, of Ohio, = - - - 609 
224 Mcllvaine, Abraham R., a Representative | Mr. Ingersoll, J. R., of Penn., - 335 Mr. Fries, of Ohio, 7 - 286 
from Pennsylvania— | Mr. Levin, of Pennsylvania,- 46, 605 Mr. Giddings, of Ohio, - - 2 
remarks on appropriation bill concerning | Mr. Sims, of 8. Carolina, - - 63 Mr. Giles, of Maryland, - © - 80 
464 the military occupation of Texas, {| Mr. Yancey, of Alabama, _ - - 43 Mr. Gordon, of New York, - - 115 
and the proper boundary of that | Naval force of the United States. (See Sta- Mr. Goodyear, of New York, - 109 
703, State, - ° - - - - 579) tistics.) Mr. Grover, of New York, - - 1933 
1159 McLane, Minister to England, correspond- Navy Department, annual report{from the, - 17 | Mr. Gentry, of Tennessee, - - 178 
ence concerning the Oregon question, 1171, communication from the, concerning an Mr. Hunter, of Virginia, - = 89 
1173, 1174, 1175, 1176, 1177, 1178 | augmentation of the navy, - - - 291 Mr. Hilliard, Alabama, - - - 112 
223 McLeod case. (See Webster—Dickinson. ) || Navy, American, its extent, : - - 440) Mr. Holmes, of South Carolina, - 165 
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Oregon, spe chien j in n the ii of Represent- 
atives on the several propositions for 
adjustment of the, and for the protec- 
tion of American settlers in, by— 





—=_--—--— >> 


Mr. Hoge, of Ulinois, - - - 205 
Mr. Hunt, of New York, - - 238 
Mr. Haralson, of Georgia, - 267 
Mr. Houston, of Alabama, - 279, 547 
Mr. Ingersoll, C. J., of Penn., - 284 
Mr. Ingersoll, J. R., of Penn., - 869 
Mr. Jones, of Georgia, - - - 176 
Mr. Johnson, of Tennessee, - - 331 
Mr. King, of Georgia, - - - 464 
Mr. Kennedy, of Indiana, - 209, 224 
Mr. Leake, of Virginia, - » 233 
Mr. Levin, of Pennsylvania, - ~ 35 
Mr. Martin, of ‘Tennessee, . - 338 
Mr. McDowell, of Ohio, - - 74 
Mr. MeClernand, of Illinois, - 273, 670 
Mr. Owen, of Indiana, - - - 146 
Mr. Payne, of Alabama, - - 697 
Mr. Pendleton, of Virginia, - - 141 
Mr. Parrish, of Ohio, - - - 241 
Mr. Phelps, of Missouri, : - 495 
Mr. Pollock, of Pennsylvania, - 120 
Mr. Rockwell, of Connecticut, - 126 
Mr. Reid, of North Carolina, - 297 
Mr. Sims, of Missouri, -. 
Mr. Smith, Caleb B., of indiana. - 104 
Mr. Sawyer, of Ohio, - - - 2296 
Mir. Smith, of linois, - - - 999 
Mr. Sims, of South Carolina, - 253 
Mr, Smith, of Connecticut, - - 256 
Mr. Seddon, of Virginia, . - 671 
Mr. Starkweather, of Ohio, - - 387 
Vir. Toombs, of Georgia, - - 31 
Mr. Thompson, of Mississippi, - 201 
Mr. ‘Thurman, of Ohio, - - 16 
Mr. Thompson, of Pennsylvania, - 159 
Nir. Vinton, of Ohio, - - - 633 
Mr. Winthrop, of Massachusetts,- 98 
Mr. Wood, of New York. - - 217 
Mr. Wilmot, of Pennsylvania, - 184 
Mr. Woodward, of South Carolina, 186 
Mr. Wick, of Indiana, - - 199, 695 
Mr. Yancey, of Alabama, - - he 
Mr. Yell, of Arkansas, - - 265 
views in 1823 of Mr. Mallory, of Ver- 
mont, concerning, - - 347 
of Mr. Tracy, of New York, con- 
cerning, - - - - 348 
Oregon question, correspondence between 
the Secretary of State and the British 
Minister, concerning the - - 22,1170 
the English and American propositions 
for the settlement of the - - - 610 
Oregon treaty, President’s message commu- 
nicating the, to the Senate, and pro- 
ceedings thereon, - - - - 1168 
correspondence of the two Governments, 
antecedent to the, and the protocol 
and treaty, - - - - 1170,1171 
speeches in the Senate on the ratification 
of the, by— 
Mr. Benton, of Missouri, - - 867 
Mr. Cass. (See Cass.) 
Owen, Robert Dale, a Representative from 
Indiana— 
remarks on the Oreron question, - - 146 
on the bill to esta¥lish the Smithsonian 
Institution, - - - - - 467 
P. 
Paper money, for speeches concerning, see 
Independent Treasur y. 
Parrish, Isaac, a Representative from Ohio— 
remarks on the Oregon question, - - 241 
Payne, W. W.,a Representative from Ala- 
bama— 
remarks on the harbor bill, - - - 457 
on the bill to protect the rights of 
American citizens in Oregon, - - 697 
on the graduation bill, - - - 806 
Phelps, John 8., a Representative from Mis- 
souri— 
remarks on the bill to protect the rights 
of American settlers in Oregon, - - 495 
Pendleton, J. 8., a Representative from Vir- 
rinta— 
remarks on the Oregon question, - - 141 
Penny ac k r, Isaac S., a Senator from Vir- 
remit rks on the Oreron question, - - 698 
on the bill providing for the prosecu- 
tion of the war with Mexico, - 902 


___ INDEX TO 





Perry, Thomas, a Representative from Mary- 
land— 
remarks on the tariff, - - - - 
Polk, James K.., his tariff views, - - 
800, 921, 961, 1003, 1020, 
Pollock, J., a Representative from Pennsyl- 
vania— 
remarks on the Oregon question, - - 
on the tariff, = - - - - - 
Postage bill, remarks in the House of Rep- 
resentatives on the, by— 
Mr. a. of Kentucky, - : 
Mr. Collin, of New York - . 
Postmaster General. (See Post Office De- 
partment.) 
Post Office Department, the annual report of, 
remarks in the Senate on the bill making 
appropriation for the, by— 
Mr. Niles, - - - - - 
Post routes. (See Texas.) 
President of the United States, the Annual 
Message of the, - - - - 
message from the, communicating the 
correspondence of the War Depart- 
ment with Generals Gaines and Scott 
concerning the preparations for a move- 
ment against Mexico, - - - 
message from the, transmitting the offi- 
cial report from General Taylor of the 
battles on the Rio Grande, - . 
message communicating to the Senate 
the Oregon treaty, and proceedings 
thereon, - - ~ - - - 
Printing of Congress, remarks in the House 
of Represent: stives on the joint resolu- 
tion directing the manner of procuring 
the, by— 
Mr. Benton, of New York, - - - 
| Protection, speech of, Mr. S.ewart, of Penn- 
sylvania, in favor of, - - - 
| Protection, for speeches concerning, see 
Manufactures— Tariff. 
the Democratic party and - - - 
General Jackson and, 
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1070 
752, || 
1121 | 


120 
715 


1154 
821 


19 | 


984 


649 


755 


755, 1019, 1051, 1067, | 


1071, 1153, 1180 


Madison, concerning “97, 1051, 1070, 
Washington, on - - - 1153, 
Polk, on - - 752, 800, 921, 1003, 
Monroe,on - - 1051, 1067, 1070, 
3Zuchanan, on . - - 
Cass, on - - - - - - 
Van Buren, on - - - - 1020, 
Jefferson, on - - 1051, 1070, 
Crawford, on - - - - 
Public lands, speeches in the House of Rep- 
resentatives on the bill to graduate and 
reduce the price of hg by 
Mr. Rathbun, of New York, - - 
Mr. Thompson, of Mississippi, - - 
Mr. Payne, of Alabama, - - - 
Mr. Dobbin, of North Carolina, - - 
Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, - - - 
(See McClernand.) 
Public lands. (See Michigan.) 
extracts from the President’s message 
concerning, . - ~ ¥ ‘ 


statistics of, - : : 
R. 
Ramsay, Alexander, a Representative from 
Pennsylvania— 


remarks on the tariff concerning the coal 


- 799, 1106, 


1180 
1180 
1020 
1180 || 
1020 
1020 
1070 
1180 
1181 


773 


“a 

806 
1094 
1103 


1095 
1107 


| Secretary of War. 
| Secretary of the Navy. 








Rhett, R. B., a Representative from South 
Carolina— 
remarks on the harbor bill concerning the 
right of the Federal Government to 
build works of internal improvement 
in the States, - - = e 
Rockwell, J. A., a Representative from Con- 
necticut— 
remarks on the resolutions from Connee- 
ticut against the admission of Texas 
into the Union, and concerning sla- 
very, - - - ° ; ‘ 
on the Oregon question, - - 2 
on the tariff, - - - - ‘ 
Rockwell, Julius, a Representative from Mas- 
sachusetts— 
remarks concerning the admission of 
Texas into the Union, - - a 
Root, J. M., a Representative from Ohio— 
remarks on the tariff, - - ° . 
S. 
Salt statistics,  - - - - . é 
Sappers, miners, and pontoniers, speeches 
in the House of Representatives on the 
bill to raise a regiment of, by— 
Mr. Giddings of Ohio, - - ‘ 
Sawyer, Wm.,a Representative from Ohio— 
remarks on the Oregon question, - 
on the bill making appropriation for 
the supportof the Military Academy 
at West Point, - . - - 
on the tariff, = - - - . 7 
concerning the apportionment among 
the States, the appointment of offi- 
cers and clerks in the several de- 
partments at Washington, - - 
Scott, General Winfield, his letters to the 
War Department concerning the prep- 
arations for a movement of the troops 
in Mexico, 650, 651, 652, 
Seaman, H. I.,a Representative from New 
York— 
remarks on the tariff, - - ~ . 
on the fortification bill, concerning the 
defences of New York, - - . 
Secret-service fund. Speech in the House of 
Representatives, concerning Mr. Web- 
ster’s disbursement of the, and his po- 
litical course and standing, by Mr. 
Yancey, of Alabama, - - - 
Secretary of the Treasury. (See Treasury 
Department.) 
(See War Department.) 
(See Navy Depart- 
ment.) 
Secretary of State. (See State Department.) 
Seddon, J A., a Representative from Vir- 
ginla— 
remarks on the bill to protect the rights 
of American settlers in Oregon, - 
on the tariff, = - - - - - 
Severance, L.,a Representative from Maine— 
remarks on the harbor bill, - - - 
on the resolution of thanks to General 
Taylor, concerning the war with 


Mexico, —_- ° : a A 

on the tariff bill, - - e..e 

Sevier, Ambrose H., a Senator from Arkan- 
sas— 


remarks on the Oregon question, -_—_—- 
Sims, L. H., a Representative from Mis- 
souri— 
remarks on the Oregon question, - —- 
Sims, A. D.,a Representative from South 
Carolina— 
remarks concerning the naturalization 
laws and Native Americanism, = - 
on the Oregon question, = - a 
on the army appropriation bill, con- 
cerning the war with Mexico, - 
Slavery. Remarks concerning (See Con- 
necticut resolutions—Giddings—Culver 
— Fugitive slaves.) 


Slaves. (See Fugitive slaves.) 

Smith, ex-Senator from Connecticut— , 
views of the tariff, in 1842, - . - 

Smith, Truman, a Representative from Con- 
necticut— 

remarks on the Oregon question, - =~ 

Smith, R., a Representative from Illinois— 
remarks on the Oregon question, - ~- 


‘| Smith, A., a Representative from New— 
"York— 


trade, . ° - . - 708, 753 
Rathbun, G., a Representative from New 
York— 
remarks on the harbor bill, - - - 343 
on the tariff bill, and in reply to Mr. 
Wick, - - - - - - 771 
on the graduation bill, - - - %73 
Reid, David S., a Representative from North 
Carolina— 
remarks on the Oregon question, - - 297 
Retrocession. (See .Jlexandria.) 
Revenue under the several tariffs, statistics, 751 
Riflemen, remarks in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the bill to raise two regi- 
ments of, by— 
Mr. Haralson, of Georgia, - . - 476 
Mr. Yell, of Arkansas, - - - 549 
Mr. Gentry, of Tennessec, - - = 551 
Mr. Tilden, of Ohio, - - - 564 |) 
Riflemen. (See Mownted Riflemen. ) 
Rivers. (See Harbors— Tennessee river.) 
in the West, declared common highways } 
in the Continental Congress, - - 48] |! 


remarks on the tariff, - - - ~- 


39 
126 
743 


ot) 
1073 
969 


653, 660, 664 


1007 
1137 


623 


63 
293 


932 


1048 
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Smith, Caleb B., a Representative from In- Statistics of the balance of trade, - 759, 1060 | Tariff, public meetings concerning, 716, 717, 718 
diana— |, State Department, correspondence of the, Mr. Polk’s letter to Mr. Kane, of Penn- 
remarks on the Oregon question, - - 104) concerning the Oregon question, a3 sylvania, concerning the - 752, 800, 921, 
on the Independent Treasury bill, - 581 | Steam mail transportation, remarks in the 1003, 1020 
on the bill making appropriation for Senate concerning, by Mr. Niles, - 984 Mr. Clay’s Raleigh speechconcerning - 752 
the support of the volunteers and '| Stephens, Alex. H., a Representative from views on the compromise act, 757, 758, 760 
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boundaries and military occupation of, 
and the war with Mexico, by— 

Mr. Cobb, of Georgia, - - - 
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Mr. Douglass, of Illinois, - - 
Mr. Foot, of Vermont, - - - 
Mr. Giddings, of Ohio, - - - 
Mr. Kaufman, of Texas, - ~ 
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Mr. Thurman, of Ohio, > = 
Mr, Tibbatts, of Kentucky, - - 
speech in the House on the bill to estab- 
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the admission of, into the Union; sla- 
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Mr. Culver, of New York, - - 
declaration of independence by - - 
Thomasson, William P., a Representative 
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remarks on the Oregon question, - . 
on the postage bill, - - - - 
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Thompson, a Representative from 
Mississippi— 

remarks on the Oregon question, - - 
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remarks on the Oregon question, - - 
on the army appropriation bill, con- 
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Federal Government,  - . - 
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on the tariff, = - - - - - 
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York— 
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remarks on the tariff, - - 1066 
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TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


297TH Cene......lst SEss. 


This is the first sheet of the AppeNpDIx TO THE 
ConcressionaL GLose for this session, (the first 
of the twenty-ninth Congress.) In it will be found 
the President’s Message, and the Reports of the 
Secretaries of the Treasury and War Departments. 
The next number will contain the Reports of the 
other Heads of the Departments which accom- 
panied the Message to Congress. The numbers 
which are to follow will contain all the long 
speeches made in both Houses of Congress, writ- 
ten out or revised by the speakers themselves. 
The Congressional Globe is printed in the same 
form as the Appendix, and contains the daily pro- 
ceedings of the two Houses of Congress, and the 
speeches of the members condensed. 


It is expected that each of these works will make 
near 1,000 royal quarto pages this session. The 
price is $1 50 for one copy of either; $5 for four 
copies of either, or part of both; $10 for eight 
copies of either; and $25 for twenty-five copies 


ofeither. After the first day of next month (Jan- | 
uary, 1846) the price will be $2 a copy for either, | 


no matter how many copies are taken. 


The Congressional Globe and Appendix will 
both be stereotyped. We will furnish subscribers 
with lost or missing numbers without making any 
charge therefor. 

Messrs. Rircnre & Herss have transferred their 
subscribers for the ‘* Congressional Union and 
Appendix’’ to us, and we will send to them the 
Congressional Globe and Appendix. If any sub- 
seribers for the ‘* Congressional Union and Ap- 
pendix”’ shall dislike this arrangement, we will 
refund the money. 

We copy from the ‘* Union” the following no- 
tice of the transfer of Messrs. Rircuie & Hess: 

TRANSFER. 


We have transferred our list of subscribers to the Con- 
gressional Union and Appendix to Messrs. Blair & Rives. 


Those persons who have so kindly favored us with their 
names will receive, in the place of the Congressional Union 
and Appendix, the Congressional Globe and Appendix, pub- 
lished, as heretofore, by those gentlemen. 


This arrangement will not interfere with our reports in 
the Union. We intend to give full and accurate proceedings 
of Congress, but will not publish them in any other form 
than in our regular papers. 

The Semi-weekly Union, containing the reports in full, 
will be furnished for the session on the following terms: 

NE OI rilitasedecevivisbnssctossnsicdesteccsonsiecies soeeeMt2 50 
SoM Attias lbiiaicsvsahsbuadidaskaduasreeeceebeieades 13 00 
Twelve copies..........0000 seeeeeeeeee24 00 


: The Weekly will contain only a synopsis of the proceed- 
ings. 


See eeeeeeees teeeeees 


One COPY seereerreerserereeesessessesserersrvecereeessseseseeee Sl OO 
Twelve copies... 


teat eeeeeereeeeneceeeseneereneseanscecseses 10 00 


Twenty-five COpieS.......ccssscscssesesessecesesseesees-20 00 


oj Back numbers of the Semi-weekly and Weekly will 
be furnished from the commencement of the session. 


RITCHIE & HEISS, 


Message of the President. 


MESSAGE 
OF THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Fellow-Citizens of the Senate 
and House of Representatives : 

It is to me a source of unatlected satisfaction to 
meet the Representatives of the States and the peo- 
ple in Congress assembled, as it will be to receive 
the aid of their combined wisdom in the adminis- 
tration of public affairs. In performing, for the 
first time, the duty imposed on me by the consti- 
tution, of giving to you information of the state of 
the Union, and recommending to your considera- 
tion such measures as in my judgment are neces- 
sary and expedient, lam happy that I ean con- 
gratulate you on the continued prosperity of our 
country. Under the blessings of Divine Provi- 
dence and the benign influence of our free institu- 
tions, it stands before the world a spectacle of na- 
tional happiness. 

With our unexampled advancement in all the 
elements of national greatness, the affection of the 
people is confirmed for the union of the States, and 
for the doctrines of popular liberty, which lie at 
the foundation of our government. 

It becomes us, in humility, to make our devout 
acknowledgments to the Supreme Ruler of the 
Universe for the inestimable civil and religious 
blessings with which we are favored. 

In calling the attention of Congress to our rela- 
tions with foreign Powers, I am gratified to be able 
to state, that though with some of them there have 
existed since your last session serious causes of 
irritation and misunderstanding, yet no actual hos- 
tilities have taken place. Adopting the maxim in 
the conduct of our foreign affairs, to ‘ask nothing 
that is not right, and submit to nothing that is 
wrong,’ it has been my anxious desire to preserve 
peace with all nations ; but, at the same time, to be 
prepared to resist aggression, and to maintain all 
our just rights. 

In pursuance of the joint resolution of Congress, 
‘for annexing Texas to the United States,’’ my 
predecessor, on the third day of March, 1845, 
elected to submit the first and second sections of 
that resolution to the republic of Texas, as an 
overture, on the part of the United States, for her 
admission as a State into our Union. This elee- 
tion I approved, and accordingly the chargé d’af- 
faires of the United States in Texas, under instruec- 
tions of the tenth of March, 1845, presented these 
sections of the resolution for the acceptance of that 
republic. The executive government, the Con- 
gress, and the people of Texas in convention, have 
successively complied with all the terms and con- 
ditions of the joint resolution. A constitution for 
the government of the State of Texas, formed by 
a convention of deputies, is herewith laid before 
Congress. It is well known, also, that the people 
of ‘Texas at the polls have accepted the terms of 
annexation, and ratified the constitution. 

I communicate to Congress the correspondence 
between the Secretary of State and our chargé 
d’affaires in Texas; and also the correspondence of 
the latter with the authorities of Texas ; together 
with the official documents transmitted by him to 
his own government. 

The terms of annexation which were offered by 
the United States having been accepted by Texas, 
the public faith of both parties is solemnly pledged 
to the compact of their union. Nothing remains 
to consummate the event but the passage of an act 
by Congress to admit the State of Texas into the 
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Union upon an equal footing with the original 
States. NStrone reasons exist why this should be 
done at an early period of the session, lt will be 
observed that, bv the constitution of Ts Xs, the 
exnrstng gove rnment is only continu d temporar ily 
till Congress can act; and that the third Monday 
of the present month is the day appointed for 
holding the first general election. On that day a 
covernor, a lieutenant governor, and both branches 
of the legislature, will be chosen by the people. 
The President of 'Fexas is required, immediately 
after the receipt of official information that the new 
State has been admitted into our Union by Con- 
eress, to convene the legislature ; and, upon its 
meeting, the existing government will be superse- 
ded, and the State government organized. Ques- 
tions deeply interesting to Texas, in common with 
the other States: the extension of our revenue laws 
and judicial system over her people and territory, 
as well as measures of a local character, will claim 
the early attention of Congress ; and, therefore, 
upon ev ery principle of republican government, she 
ought to be represented in that body without un- 
necessary delay. I cannot too earnestly recom- 
mend prompt action on this important subject. 

As soon as the act to admit Texas as a State 
shall be passed, the union of the two republics will 
be consummated by their own voluntary consent. 

This accession to our territory has been a blood- 
less achievement. No arm of force has been raised 
to produce the result. The sword has had no part 
in the victory. We have not sought to extend our 
territorial possessions by conquest, or our ré pub- 
lican institutions over a reluctant people. It was 
the deliberate homage of each people to the great 
principle of our federative union, 

If we consider the extent of territory involved 
in the annexation—its prospective intluence on 
America—the means by which it has been accom- 
plished, springing purely from the choice of the 
people themselves to share the blessings of our 
union,—the history of the world may be chal- 
lenged to furnish a parallel. 

‘The jurisdiction of the United States, which at 
the formation of the federal constitution was 
bounded by the St. Mary’s, on the Atlantic, has 
passed the ( ‘apes of Florida, and been peacefully 
extended to the Del Norte. In contemplating the 
erandeur of this event, it is not to be forgotten 
that the result was achieved in despite of the diplo- 
matic interference of European monarchies. Even 

France—the country which had been our ancient 
ally—the country which has a common interest 
with us in maintaining the freedom of the seas— 
the country which, by the cession of Louisiana, 
first opened to us access to the Gulf of Mexico— 
the country with which we have been every year 
drawing more and more closely the bonds of sue- 
cessful commerce—most unexpectedly, and to our 
unfeigned regret, took part in an effort to prevent 
annexation, and to impose on Texas, as a condi- 
, tion of the recognition of her independence by 
Mexico, that she would never join herself to the 
United States. We may rejoice that the tranquil 
and pervading influence of the American principle 

} of self-covernment was sufficient to defeat the pur- 
poses of British and French interference, and that 
the almost unanimous voice of the people of Texas 
has given to that interference a peaceful and effec- 
tive rebuke. From this example European gov- 
ernments may learn how vain Heiematl arts and 
intrigues must ever prove upon this continent 
against that system of self-government which 
seems natural to our soil, and which will ever re- 
sist foreign interference. 
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our citizens then in Mexico, with the view of hav- 
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xico for the the April and July in- 
Iments of the indemnity. In the same 
nication, however, he asserts that he had not 
dollar in cash ; but that he 
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eipt, and entertains no doubt but that 
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Me amount of 
commu- 
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such securities as warranted 
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he will eventually obtam the money. As these 
istalments appear never to have been actually 
iid by the ewovernment of Mexico to the agent, 
nd 3 s that eovernment has not therefore been re- 


feel 
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; fur- 
undoubte dly, one 


claim, | do hot 
payment to be 
the treasury, without 
ther | Their case is, 
of much hardship ; and it remains for Congr 
whether any, and what, relief ouglit 
to them. Our minister to Mexico 
en instructed to ascertain the facts of the ea 
Mexiean government, in 
id official form, and report the 
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but each had prove d un- 


possible. 
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ween the two countries, gotiation, u 


principle of compromise; 
cessful. 
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ice at London, 
and 1826; the two first 
e administration of Mr. Monroe, and the 
that Mr. Adams. ‘The 
ASLS having failed to accomplis] 
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year By the third article of that convention, 
's “ acreed, that any country that may be 
laimed by either party on the northwest coast o vf 
America, westward of the Stony mountains, 
torether with its harbors, bays, and 
the navieation of all rivers within the same, be 
free and ope n for the term of ten years from the 
date of the sienature of the pre sent convention, to 
the vesse Is, eitize ns, and subj two Pow- 
eine well understood that this agreement 

not to be construe d to the prejudice of any claim 
which either of the two high contracting ‘partie s 
may have to any part of the said country, nor shall 
it be taken to affect the claims of any other Power 
or State to any part of the said country; the only 
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amone themselves. 


‘The ne -rotiation of 1824 was productive of 
result, and the convention of 1818 was left un- 
changed, 


Tl he negotiation of 1826, having also failed to 
effect an adjustment by compromise, resulted in 
the convention of August the sixth, 1827, by 
which it was agreed to continue in force, for.an 
indefinite period, the provisions of the third arti- 
cle of the conve ntion of the twentieth of October, 
1818; and it was further provided, that ‘it shall 
be competent, however, to either of the contract- 
ing parties, in case either should think fit, at any 
time after the twentieth of October, 1828, on giv- 
ing due notice of twelve months to the other con- 
trac ting pe urty, to annul and abrogate this conven- 


be accordingly 


tion ; and it shall, in such case, 
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It j rv t hile under t 

t Bi n é the protect } 
ot for 1 | 1 puede bun 
thro pout (ire , Amer » C1 

,in tt have ¢ ved no such 
j } art iif \t hee 
mi tie ¢ I ) 
i i , In ’ I . 
hye ‘ | | ) 
I r "The de j 
" it \ penacets | 1 | lie 
home ule 
i i i 1 for tl lye fay 
; ‘ i eo tie 1 i ove it 
i \ ‘ bre , and { ‘ 
i I due to th 7 I i d be en 
by d and tected by our | 

it cit 1 ! { ‘ | revul ! 

1 le ‘ ! ‘ 1 tive ly ily triiv ( ol 

the Roc ! i ° i ( ti ded Lo ch 

tribe a ehh em 

Live i i em ion to Oreron.a d t! 
eu id hich as due f \ ‘ ove! 

i tol Cl ! li tl! d t region, make it 
our duly ' l ( ri ere > CUTTLN ‘ i 1 le 
ithe Wi the Ind i ribes of that territory. 
ror this purpo e, | recone ds that Provislon iy 
made for « thlishin ) Todian rene y, a id such 
em isamay be deemed necessary, beyond 

the Rocky mo ; 

b's r tty nif } of ! rn whil fon thre ! 
way to O ) inst the \ of the Indian 
1 ‘ oO i) the country thi ho whi hi they 
pet ° ma iF wend that a Sul lt number of 

ockades and block-house forts be erected alon 
the usual route between our frontier settlements 
on the M url and the Rocky mountaims; and 
ti in adequate force of mo ted riflemen be 


} i 
raised to guard and protect them on their journey. 
Phe immediate adoption of these recommendations 


by Congress will not violate the rovisions of the 


mitted to the favor ible con d rat nr of ¢ onere 


and the yvernment and protection of our citize 


in Oregon, “That it will ultimately be wise and 


proper to make liberal grants of land to the patrio- 
tic ploneers, who, amidst vath and dai “ . 
le ud the way throu hh iV e tribes habitin the 
\ wilde: Ss interven between our frontiei 
settienme and Oy; on, d who cult vate, a d 
are ever ready to d vd thre 1, lam fully satis 
fied To doubt whether they will « ‘in ich 
rants as soon as the eon vou een the 
United States and Gr es ! | a 
to exist, would be to dou of Con- 
“Tres by , Dendl tne y e. is W thy 
of coi dey on whether a m2 to this eff 
may be made, consistently with the spirit of that 
convention, , 

‘The recommendations which IT have made, as to 
the best manner of securing our rights in Ore ron, 
n submitted to Conere as with vreat deference. 
Should they, in their wisdom, devise any other 


, tt nts Die : 
mode etter ca culated to accomplish the s une Ob- 


ject, it shall meet with my hearty concurrence. 


~) ea ° :* a . 
tt ‘ d of the year s notice, should ¢ ongress 
think i proper to make provision for giving that 


hall | ; 
all have reached a period when the 
national rights in Oregon must either be abandon- 
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ed or firmly maintained. That they cannot be 

andoned without a sacrifice of beth national 
honor and interest, is too clear . admit of doubt. 
part of the North American conti- 


ent, to wl h a is confidently ice d, the title 
of the Uimited State is the be st how in existence, 
lor ( on which that title rests, | refer 
vou to the « wondence of the late and present 
Seeretary of State with the British plenipotentiary 
lion The bri ish proposition 

of co re , whi h would hit ke the ¢ olumbia 
e vith of forty-nine decrees, with a trifling 
lition of detached territory to the United State: S, 
rth of river, and would leave on the British 

de two-thirds of the whole Oregon territory, in- 
eluding the free avigation of the Columbia and 
le harbors on the Pacific, can never, 


for a moment Le entertained, by the United states, 


ne lear . 
justand el ar ter- 


ithout an abandonment of their 
ilrights,theirown self-respect, and the national 
honor. For the information of Congress, | com- 
munieate herewith the correspondence which took 
‘e between the two governments during the late 
iif tiation. 
The. uy id extension of cur settlements over our 


territories heretofore unoccupied; the addition of 


new States to our confederacy: the expansion of 


ree principles, a id our rising greatness as a na- 

yn. are attracting the attention of the Powers of 

Europe ; and lately the doctrine has been broached 

fa ** balance of pows r’’ on this 

c ouradvancement. The United 

ites, sincerely desirous of preserving relations 
| 


of good understanding wit 


’ 4 } > 
Continent, lwo Cie 


1 all nations, cannot in 
lence permit any Eurepean interference on the 
North American continent ; and should any such 
interference be attempted, will be ready to resist it 

It is well known to the American people and to 
all nations, that this government has never inter- 
red with the relations subsisting between other 
rovernments. We ere never made ourselves 
pares to their wars or their alliances ; we have 
not sought their territories by conquest ; we have 
not mn "led with parties in ‘their domestic strug- 
eles; and believing our own form of government to 
he the best, we have never attempted to propagate 
it by intrigues, by diplomacy, or by force. We 

ay claim on th s continent a like exemption from 
Kuropean interference. The nations of America 
are equally sovere ign and inde pe ndent with those 
of Europe. ‘They possess the same richis, inde- 
pendent of all foreign interposition, to make war, 
» conclude peace, a d to reculate their internal af- 
fairs. ‘The people of the United States cannot, 


therefore, v iew with indiflerence atte mpts of Eu- 
ropean Powers to interfere with the independent 
tion of the nations on this continent. ‘The Ame- 
ican system of government is entirely different 
from that of Europe. Jealousy among the differ- 
ent soveretons of Kurepe, lest any one of them 
mizht Lecome too powerful for the rest, has caused 
them anxiously to de sire the establishment of what 
they term the ‘ balance of powe nee It cannot be 
permitted to have any application on the North 
t, and ¢ specially to the United 
States. We must ever maintain the principle, that 


‘ . ; : ; 
the people of this continent alone have the right to 


: ; 
(merican continen 


decile their own destiny. Should any portion of 


nem, consututung an inde yo ndent State, propose to 
unite themselves with our confederacy, this will be 
a question for them and us to determine, without 
any foreign interposition. We can never consent 
that European Powers shall interfere to prevent 
h a union because it might disturb the ** ba- 
lance of power’? which they may desire to main- 

in upon this continent. Near a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, the principle was distinetly announced to 
the world in the annual message of one of my pre- 
dece ors, that ** the Ame rican continent 3, | Vv the 
free and independent condition which they have 
assumed and maintain, are henceforth not to be 
considered as subjects for future colonization by 
any European Power.’’? This principle will a ipply 
with ere atly increased foree, should ai Ly i urop ean 
Power aitempt to establish any new colony in 


North America. In the existing circumstances of 


the world, the present is deemed a proper occasion 
to reiterate and reaflirm the principle avowed ny 
Mr. Monroe, and to state n Ly cordial concurrence 

in its wisdom and sound policy y. The reasse oe 
of this principle, especially in reference to North 
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America, is at this day but the promulgation of 
policy which no E uropean Power should cheris 
the disposition to re sist, Existne rizhis of « very 
ky ropean nation should be re« spected: but 


itis d 
alike to our safety and our Lite rests, that the « th 
cient protection of our laws should be extender 
over our whole territorial Jimits, and that it should 


be distinetly announced to the world as our s 
polies y, that no future European colony or doy 
ion shall, with our consent, be planted or estal lish 
ed on any part of the Sect. American continent 

A question ee recently arisen under the tenth 
article of the subsisting ure aty between the United 
States and Prussia. Ly this article, the consuls of 
the two countries have the right to sit a juder 
and arbitrators *‘in such diflerences as may ayiss 
between the captains ¢ id crews of the vessels be- 
longing to the nation W hose interests are com nitted 
to their charge, without the interference of the | 
cal authorities, unless the conduct of the crews or 
of the captain should disturb the order or tra: 
quillity of the country ; or the said consuls should 

quire their assistance to cause their decisions to 
be earried into effect or supported. 

The Prussian consul at New Bedford, in June. 
1844, applied to Mr. Justice Story to carry into 
elfect a decision made by him between the captain 
and crew of the Prussian ship Borussia ; but th 
request was refused, on the ground that, without 
previous legislation by Congress, the judix lary did 
not possess the power to give effect to this artick 
of the treaty. The Prussian Government, throug 
their Minister here, have complained of this vio 
tion of the treaty, and have asked the vovernm« 
of the United States to adopt the necessary meas- 
ures to prevent similar violations hereafter. Good 
faith to Prussia, as well as to other nations w 
whom we have similar treaty stipulations, ré quir res 
that these should be fait hfully observed. | hav: 
deemed it proper, therefore, to lay the sul ‘ie t be- 
fore Congress, and to recommend such lecislation 
as may be necessary to give effect to hese t treaty 
ob sligations. 

By virtue of an arrangement made between tli 
Spanish rovernment and that of the United Stat: 
in December, 1831, American vessels, since the 
twenty-ninth of April, 1832, have been admitted 
to entry in the ports of Spain, including those of 


| the Balearic and C anary Islands, on payment of 


the same tonnage duty of five cents per ton 
though they had been Span vessels ; and this, 
whether our vessels arrive in Spain directly from 
the United States, or indirectly from any other 
country. When Congress, by the act of the thir- 
teenth of July, 1832, gave effe et to this an re- 
ment between the two governments, they confined 
the re “duc tion of tonné ive duty mere ly to y 690 ih 
vessels ** coming from a port in Spain,” leavin 
the former discriminating duty to remain agaist 
such vessels coming from a port in any other coun 
try. Itis manifestly unjust that, whilst American 
vessels, arriving in the ports of Spain from other 
countrie Ss, pay no more dut y than S; panish vessels, 
Spanish vessels arriving in the ports of the United 
States from other countries should 7” sub a ted to 
heavy discriminating tonnage duties. This is 
neither equality nor reciprocity, ane is in violation 
of the arrangement concluded in December, 1831, 
peg the two countries. The Spanish govern- 
nent have made repeated and earnest remonstran- 
ces against this inequality, and the favorable atten 
tion of Congress has been seve ral times invoke d 
to the subject by my predecessors 1 recommend, 
as an act of justic e to Spain, that this inequality 
be removed by Congress, and that the discrimina- 
tine duties which have — levied under the act 
of the thirteenth of July, 1832, on Spanish vesse ls 
coming to pas United States from any other foreign 
country, be e refunded. < his 1 ‘ecommendation does 
not embrace Sp: wish vessels arriving in the United 
States from Cuba and Porto Rico, which will sull 
remain subject to the provisions of the act of June 
30th, 18 34, concerning tonnage-duty on such vess¢ Is. 
by the act of the 14th of July, 1832, coffer was 
exempted from duty altoge ther. ‘This exemption 
was universal, without reference to the country 
where it was produce “dl, or the national character 
of the vessel in which it w as imported. By the 
tariff act of the thirtieth of August, 1842, this 
exe mption from duty was restricted to ¢ oftee im- 
ported in American vessels from the place of its 


production; whilst coffee imported under all other 
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circumstances was subjected to a duty of twenty 

per cent. ad valorem. Under this act, and our ex- 
isting treaty with the King of the Netherlands, 
Java cottee ‘imported from the E UrOpe an ports of 
that king rdom into the U nited States, whether in 
Duteh or American vessels, now pays this rate of 
uty. The government of the Netherlands com- 
plains that suc h a discriminating duty should have 
been imposed on coflee, the produc tion of one of 
its colonies, and which is chiefly brought from 
Java to the ports of that kingdom, and e xported 
from thence to foreign countries. Our trade with 
the Netherlands is highly beneficial to both coun- 
tries, and our relations with them have ever been 
of the most friendly character. Under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, | recommend that this dis- 
crimination should be abolished, and that the cof- 
fee of Java imported from the Netherlands be 
placed upon the same footing with that imported 
directly from Brazil and other countries where itis 
produced, a 

Under the eighth section of the tariff act of the 

thirtieth of August, 1842, a duty of fifteen cents 
per gallon was imposed on Port wine in casks; 
while, on the red wines of several other countries 
when imported in casks, a duty of only six cents 
per ¢ rallon was imposed. This discrimination, s 
far as regarded the Port wine of Portugal, was 
deemed a violation of our treaty with that Power, 
which provides that ‘no higher or other duties 
shall be imposed on the importation into the Uni- 
ted States of America of any article the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of the kingdom and pos- 
sessions of Portugal, than such as are or shall be 
payable on the like article being the growth, pro- 
due e, or manufacture of any other foreign coun- 
try.”’ Accordingly, to give effect to the treaty, as 
well as to the intention of Congress, expressed in 
i proviso to the tariff act itself, that nothing therein 
contained should be so construed as to interfere 
with subsisting treaties with foreign nations, a 
treasury circular was issued on the sixteenth of 
July, 1844, which, among other things, declared 
the duty on the Port wine of Portugal, in casks, 
under the existing laws and treaty, to be six cents 
per gallon, and directed that the excess of duties 
which had been collected on such wine should be 
refunded. By virtue of another clause in the same 
section of the act, it is er that all imitations 
of PP ort, or any other wines, * shall be subject to 

e duty provided for the ge nuine article.’? Imi- 
tations of Port wine, the produc tion of France, are 
imported to some extent into the United States; 
id the government of that country now claims 
that, under a correct construction of the act, these 
imitations ought not to pay a higher duty than 
hat imposed upon the original Pert wine of Por- 
tugal. It appears to me to be unequal and unjust, 
that French imitations of Port wine should be sub- 
jected to a duty of fifteen cents, while the more 
valuable article from Portugal should pay a duty 
of six cents only per gallon. I therefore recom- 
mend to Congress such legislation as may be ne- 
cessary to correct the inequality. 
‘he late President, in his annual message of 
De ane last, recommended an ap propriation to 
itisfy the claims of the Texian government against 
the United States, which had been previously ad- 
justed, so far as the powers of the Executive ex- 
tend. These claims arcse out of the act of dis- 
arming a body of Texian troops under the com- 
mand . Major Snively, by an officer in the service 
ofthe United States, acting under the orders of 
our government; and the forcible entry into the 
custom-house at Bryarly’s Landing, on Red river, 
hy certain citizens of the U nited States, and taking 
away therefrom the goods seized by the collector 
of the customs as forfeited under the laws of 'Tex- 
as. This was a liquidated debt, ascertained to be 
due to Texas when an independent state. Her 
acceptance of the terms of annexation proposed by 
the U nited States does not discharge or invalidate 
the claim. I recommend that provision be made 
for its payment. 

The commissioner appointed to China during 
the special session of the Senate in March last 
Shortly afterwards set out on his mission in the 
; nited States ship Columbus. On arriving at Rio 

e Janeiro on his passage, the state of his health 
h had become so critical, that, by the advice of his 
iedical attendants, he returned to the United 
ates early in the month of October last. Com- 
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modore Biddle, commanding the East India squad- 
ron, proceeded on his voyage in the ¢ 
and was charged by the 
duty of exchaneing 
the ratifies 


‘olumbus, 
comm 
vith the 
treaty lately co: 


sioner W » the 


proper author 


ilies 


"+ } 1 
Ons Of Lhe cluded with 


the Emperor of China. Since the return of the 
commissioner to the United States, his health has 
been much improved, and he entertains the confi- 


dent belief that he will soon be abl 
his mission. 

Unfortunately, di continue to exist 
among if the nations of South America, 
which, following our example, have established 
their independence, while in others internal dis 
sions prevail. It is natural that 
warmly enlisted for their we 
that all 
be amicably 


to proce don 


Terences 


some of 


en- 
our sy mpathw Ss 


should be , fixie that 
we should desire tween 
them should adjusted, and their ¢o- 
vernments administered in a manner to ape ct 
rights, and promote the prosperity of their pe 
It is contrary, however, to our settled palsy. to 
interfere in whether 
or internal. 

I have thus adverted to all the subjects 
ed with our foreien relations to which | 
hecessary to your 
not only peace with all, 


controversies bye 


the 
ople 
their controversies, external 
connect- 

deem it 
attention. Our pole ‘'y 1s 
but gcood will towards all 
the Powers of the earth, While we are jus to 
all, we require that all shall be 
cepting the differences with 
Britain, our relations with 
of the most satisfac tory character. 
that in this enlightened are, thes« 
be amicably adjusted. 

The Secret: uy of the Treasury, in 
report to Congress, will communic 
ment of the condition of our 
ports for the fiseal year ending on the 
June last, were of ‘the value of one hundred 
seventeen millions two hundred and _fifty- 


call 


just to us. re 
Mexieo and Great 
all civilized nations are 
It is hoped 


AMilow : r 
ailierences may 


his annual 
ate a full state- 
finances The im- 


and 


four 


thousand five hundred and sixty-four dollars, of 


vhich the amount exported was fifteen millions 
three hundred and forty-six thousand eight hun- 
dred and thirty doll us—leaving a balance of one 
hundred and one millions nine hundred and seven 
thousand seven hundred and thirty-four dollars 
for domestic consumption. The exports for the 
same year were of the value of one hundred and 
fourteen millions six hundred and forty-six thou- 
sand six hundred and six dollars; of which, the 
amount of domestic articles was nmety-nine mil- 
lions two hundred and ninety-nine thousand seven 
hundred and seventy-six dolla The receipts 
into the treasury during the same year were twen- 
ty-nine millions seven hundred and sixty- 
thousand one hundred and thirty-three dollars and 
fifty-six cents; of which, there were derived from 
customs, twenty-seven millions five hundred and 
twenty-eight thousand one hundred and 


line 


twelve 


dollars and. se ve nty cents; from sales of public 
lands, two millions seventy-seven thousand and 
twenty-two dollars and thirty cents; and from in- 


cidental and miscellaneous sources, one hundred 
and sixty-three thousand nine hundred and ninety- 
eight dollars and fifty-six cents. The expendi- 
tures for the same period were twenty-nine mil- 
lions nine hundred and sixty-eight thousand two 
hundred and six dollars and ninety-eight cents; of 
which, eight millions five hundred and eighty-eight 
thousand one hundred and fifty-seven dollars and 
sixty-two cents were 
the ‘public debt. The balance in the treasury on 
the first of July last, was seven millions six hun- 
dred and fifty-eight thousand three hundred and 
six dollars and twenty-two cents, 

The amount of the public debt remaining un 
paid on the first of Oct last, was seventeen 
millions seventy-five thousand four hundred and 
forty-five dollars and fifty-two cents. Further 
payments of the public debt would have been 


ober 


made, anticipation of the period of its reim- 
bursement under the authority conferred wy pon the 
Secretary of the Treasury by the acts o f July 
twenty-first, 1841, and April fifteenth, 1842, 


and March third, 12843, had not the unsettled state 
of our relations with Mexico menaced hostile col- 
lision with that power. In view o 
tingency, it was deemed prudent to retain in the 
treasury an amount unusually large for ordinary 
purposes. 

A few years ago, our whole national debt, 
ing out of the Revolution and the war of 


f such a con- 


eTOW- 


thirtieth of 


applic d to the payment of 


1812 
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with Great Britain, was exuneutshed, and we pre 
sented to the world the rare and noble spectacle « f 
a great and growing people who had fully di 
chareed eve ry oblivauon. Since that ti he @€X- 
suing debt has been contracted ; and sm t 
is, in comparison with the similar burdens of most 


extinguished at t 
} 1} 9 
ye — Should the state of the 
country permit, and, ¢ cially ae 
lations int 


¢ . ’ } ] > 
omer hathons, if should be 
practicable 
i 


our foreign re- 


erpose no oben icle, it is conte mplated to 
apply all the moneys in the treasury as they ac- 
crue beyond what is required for the appropria- 
trons by Coneress, to its liquidation, | che ish 


of soon 


the hope beime able to Congrats the 
country On its recovering onee more the | ‘t y po- 
sition which itso recently oceuy ed. Our cor ptry, 
which exhibits to the world the benefit of selt- 
grovernment, in developing all the urees of nm 
tional prosperity, Owes to mankind the permanent 
example of a nation free from the | h iiflu- 
ence of a jut ic deb . 

The attention of Coneress is invited to the im- 
portance of m king suitable modifications and re- 


= ons of the rates of duty imposed by our pre 
nt ti irifi “Jaws. The ob ject ot nposime duties 


on imports should he to 


raise revenue [ pay the 
necessary expenses of government. Cones miny 
undoubtedly, in the exercise of a sound discre- 
tion, discriminate In arranging the rates of duty on 
different articles ; but the discriminations should 


be within the revenue standard, and be made with 
the view money for the 
ment. . 

It becomes important to understand di 
what is meant by a standard, the maxi- 
mum of which should not be exceeded tn the rates 
of duty imposed. 
proves, that duties may be laid so high as to d 
minish, or prohibit altogether, the imp rtatic 
any given article, and thereby lessen or destroy 
the revenue which, at lower rates, would be 
rived from its importation, Such 


] 
t s, and are not 


to raise support of 


foVerli- 


' 
tinetly 


revenue 
It is conceded, and experience 
moot 


de- 
dutie exceed 
tne revenue rate 
money for the support of roveriument, 

‘le vy a duty , for revenue OL one | 
a given article, it will produe ea piven unt of 
money to the treasury, and will incidentally and 
necessarily afford protection, or advantage, t 


Lynape ed fo raise 
If Con- 
er cent. on 


fTess 


inne 





4 ! 
etotnne 





amount of one per cent. to the home manufactu- 
re r of a simil r OF like arth le over the inporter, 
If the duty be raised to ten per cent., it will proe- 
duce a ater amount of money, and afford 
creater protection, If it be still rai ed to twenty, 
twenty-live, or thirty per cent., and if, as it 18 
raised, the revenue derived from it is found to he 


nereased, the protection or advantage will! also be 

cae d: but if it be raised to 

cent : found that the revenue produced at 
less than at thirty per cent., it ee 

to be a revenue 


! ? . 
tiiirty-one per 


.y and it 
that rate is 


USCS 


duty. The precise point in the 
ascending scale of dutie s at which it is ascertained 
from « xperrence that che revenue is vrreatest, is the 
maximum rate of duty which can be laid = the 
bona fide purpose of collecting mone y for the sup- 


raise the duties hich r 
and thereby diminish the 

to levy them for protection merely, 
and not for revenue As long, then, ‘ 
may gradually increase the rate ; aviven 
article, and the revenue is increased | yy such in- 
crease of duty, they are within the revenue siand- 

ard. When they go beyond that point, and, a 

they increase the duties » the revenue is diminish a 
or destroyed, the 


port of government. To 
than that ee. 
colle cted, IS 


amount 


as Conecress 


of duty on 


have for 
the raisine of mone y to support government, but 
is for protection merely. 

It does not follow that Congress should levy 
the highest duty on all articles of import which 
they will bear within the revenue standard; for 
such rates would prob ably produce a much 
larver amount than the ec onomical administration 
of the government would require. Nor does it 
follow that the duties on all articles should be at 
the same, ora horizontal rate. Some articles will 
bear a much hi revenue duty than others. 
Below the maximum of the revenue standard 
Congress may and ought to discriminate in the 
rates taking care so to adjust them on 
different articles as to produce in the aggregate the 
amount which, when added to the proceeds of 
sales of public lands, may be needed to pay the 
economical expenses of the government 


act ceases to its object 


rher 


imposed, 
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{ ! 1 i ‘ t I ‘ ( tl, and of the ¢ spedieney can comma id the use of its own mone V for pul 
ian ’ t « ct i of i ugh revision, purposes. The late Bank of t 
I ! i i » Lon reduction of Hroved to be faithless. The St il 
La revision and modi- | were afterwards employed, were ; 
i { i act of 1842, 1 am far from enter- few years ago, with millions of pubhe money j 
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i ° hy t paired, because ( 1] r in bility o lndisn ‘ 
! ( The lvanta ‘ to pay.on demand. to the publse creditors, in 1 
‘ ‘ it direct taxatien, even with only eurreney recog ised by the constitut 
i eye d, nu t be in favor of the "Their failure occurred ma yi riod of peace, and 
i erest ; und of this no otner in rreat inconvenience re suffered by 
er : t \ vublie from it. Had the country ber » involved | 
P ‘ cud to- Gone { abolition of the a foreign war, that inconvenience and loss wi ( 
{ ' e, immed, arbut ry, ail | have bee »much evreater, and Neht have resulte 
é a ol ‘ {} aul s., and tne ; Ost! in extreme publie calamuyv. The pu slic hHioiye 
t ! i 2 om duties, as the should not be mingled with the priy ite funds ot 
| | most equi e indirect tax which ean | banks or individuals, or be used for private pur 
} ‘ osed. By the ad valorem principle, all ar- | ses. When it is placed in banks fora fe kee; 
of ‘ ‘ ( xed to them cost or value, ine, it is in effect loaned to them without i 
‘ ‘ \ ‘ nferior quality, or of | terest, and is loaned by them upon interest to 
tio ( plo bet ‘ , bear only the just proportion of the | the borrowers from them. The public money 
‘ ‘ ( F ( h which are of superior quality or |*is converted into banking capital, and is used an 
on led by urd » th cost. "The articles consumed by all are | loaned out for the private profit of bank stockhold 
+ io { at the same rate. A system of ad valorem | ers: and when called for, (as was the casi 
if \ to ( nue duties, with proper discriminations and 1837.) it may be in the pockets of the borrowe 
t ae | ’ ci i t W \ DD ‘ uards avau frauds in collects Le At from the banks, inste: ud of being in the public tr 
1 | ‘ doubted, w vd ample mie lvan-  sury contemplated by the constitution. The fi 
laid 4 to the manufaeturers, and ¢ to mers of the constitution could never have intended 
‘ derive as great profits as can be derived from any || that the money paid into the treasury should | 
, and other. r busin It ts believed that such a | thus converted to private use, and placed Leyond 
an ( 1] em, cily within the revenue standard, will || the control of the government. 
1 i ) evenue than piace the ma rufaeturi w interests ona stable foot- Banks whie h hold the pub lic money are ofte} 
1 he lf They erate lng, and inure to their permanent advantage ; while | tempted, by a desire of ‘sain, to extend the r lo 
’ ' to one bi 1of “d it will, early a 1y be practicable, ex‘end to | increase their circulation, and thus Sea if no 
i | . } ( I Lhncnes, ail the creat materests ¢ { thie cOoUunnrry the incidental produce a spirit of speculation and eXtravagal 
by Ori umed protect iwhich ean be atlorded by our revenue which sooner or later must result in ruin to thor 
i fulse v OS, aq by the im lon of s. Such a system, when once fin ily estab- | sands. If the pul lie money be not permutt d to be 
‘ : tit] di y of the aetot lished, would be permanent, and not be subject to | thus used, but be kept in the treasury and paid out 
1&4, 1 t opera on differ classes the constant complaints, agitations, and changes to the public creditors in gold and silver, the em 
{ ( a Mia f the « which must ever occur when duties are not laid tation afforded by its eee with banks to an 
L by ler the oper 1 for revenue, but for the ** protection merely” of a | undue expansion of their business would be check 
ol ( I a 4 er ¢ to favored interest. : ed, while the amount of the constitutional currency 
nr dred per « Dine ey n the deliberations of Congress on this subject, | left in circulation would be enlarged, by its em 
» and ' » hoped that a spuit of mutual concession and ployment in the public collections and disburse 
‘ ; i Sof « compronis¢ tween confi iterests may pre- ments, and the banks themselves would, in const 
htiy on articies of 4 ind that the result of their labors may be quence, he found in a safer and sounder condition. 
! ’ it eats crowned with the happiest consequences, At present, State banks are employed as depo- : 
\ . thrown on labor By the constitution of the United States, it is |) sitories, but acne adequate reg oes a law, | 
, ya Hie to bear provided that “no money shall be drawn from | whereby the public money can be secured against 3 
\"\ ‘ il 1 ¢ he rich 1 tre ry but in consequence of apy ropriations the casualties and excesses, revulsions, suspt 
m \ u roportion of taxation | made by law.” A public treasury was undoubt- sions, and defalcations, to which, from over-issw | 
| ed for the support of vernment,. W hale edly cont nplated and intended to be created, m overtrading, an inordinate desire for vain, or other 
i prote the « of thev { mnanufaecturer, which the pubhe money should be kept from the causes, they are constantly exposed. The pecr 
and es his profits, a ot benefit the period of collection until needed for public uses. |) tary of the Treasury has in all cases, when it wa 
Operauy or laborers in his employment, Whose In the collection and disbursement of the public practicable, taken collateral security for the amount ‘ 
W have bent enil \ t Articles inoney no agencies have ever been em} loyed y which they hold, b y the pledge » of stocks of the 
of prime y or of y and low law, except such as were app ninted by the govern- || United ee or such of the States as were in | 
price, | 1 by the masses of peopte, are, ment, directly responsible to it, and under its con- | good « credit. Some of the deposite banks hav 
many | ' ’ ject 5 to heavy taxes, trol. The safi keeping of the » public money should eiven this description of security, and others have 
whial ‘ f pereality | higher price, or be confided to a public treasury created by law, || declined to do a0. . 
of luxury, which can be used only by the opulent, | and under like responsibility and control. It is Entertaining the op inion that ** the separation of : 
are lightiy taxed It es heay d ounj 1 to be imagined that the framers of the consti- | the mone ys of the government from banking inst , 
burde on the f el ter, the commie m1 could have intended that a treasury oem tutions is indispensable for the safety of the tunas 7 
cial man, and those of all other pursuits except be created as a place of deposite and safe-keeping || of the government and the rights of the people, I 
ih ’ \ who is made | \ ts 1 of t uublic money which was tirres; aia to recommend to Congress that provisi ion be mad by 
Pa \ ue ‘ sof the co the vernment. The first Coneress under the || law for such separation, and that a constituuon ul 
ry not, as nearly as may be practicable, constitution, by the act of the second September, | treasury be created for the safe-keeping of the pub- 
‘ v protected by it. 1789, “to establish the Treasury Department,”’ |, lic money. The constitutional treasury recon- 
ernment in theory knows no distinction — pro d for the appointment of a treasurer, and |, mended is designed as a secure depository for the 
rf r ses, and should not bestow upon ! le it his duty ** to receive and keep the moneys | public mone V> without any power to make “ee s | 
1 privilewes which all others may of the United States,”’ and at all times to submit or discounts, or to issue any paper whatever as a 
eset IN the purpose of its illustrious — to the Secretary of the Treasury and the Comp- |, currency or circulation. I can not doubt that such 
; lors to ie Institutions Which they reared — troller, or either of them, the inspection of the | a treasury as was contemplated by the consttu- 
Upon ud unchanging principles of jus- | moneys in his hands.”’ tion should be iodene nde nt of all banking corpora- 
L if administered i That banks, National or State, could not have || tions. The money of the people should be kept 
; 


1 


i 
erved, the vy wou d he 1 intended to be used as a substitute for the in the treasury of the peop ile created by law, and 


ised, . treasury Spoken of in the constitution, as keepers be in the custody of agents of the people chosen 
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hy then selves, according to the forms of the con- 
agents who are directly re spon sible to 

‘ vernment, who are unde r ade mate bonds 
| oa } and who are subj ct to seve re pr inl sh- 





rany embezzlement, or mis- 
ation of the publie funds, and for any failure 
To say 
their government are IMNcompe- 

, or not to be trusted with the custody of 
wh money, in their own treasury, pr 
5 but must rel 


stockholders of ba 


Private use, 


her re rform their duties, 


te pe ople 


snects to 


or 
their 
ovided by 
mselves, y on the preside nts, cashi- 
a 


, AIG 


ointed by them, nor res 


nkine corp rat 


ihe ill, would 


LOLS TOT 


sponsib le to 


he to concede that they are incompetent for self- 
vernment 

In recommending the establishment of a consti- 

tutional treasury, in which the public money shall 

I desire that ade juate provision he made 

law for its safety, and that all executive discre- 

1 or control over it shall be removed, ¢ xeep rt 


h as may be necessary in directing its disburse- 
ment iu pursuance of apy wopriations made by | 
Under our present lai mi system, limitine the min- 


num price at which the public lands can be « 


to one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, 
enantities of lands of inferior quality remain 

ld, he “Alrese they will not comnu and that pr id e. 
rom the records of the General Land Office it 
pears, that of the public lands remaining unsold 

1 the several States and Territories in which they 
e situated, thirty-nine millions one hundred and 
five thousand five hundred and seventy-seven 
res have been in the market, subject to entry 
than twenty years; forty-nine millions s x 

dred and thirty-eight thousand six hundred 


| forty-four aeres for more than fifteen years; 


seventy-three millions seventy-four ee id and 
six hundred acres for more than ten years; and 
hundred and six millions one oa and 


eventy-six thousand nine hundred and sixty-one 
more than five years. Much the lareest 
portion of these lands will continue to be unsale- 

eat the minimum price at which they are per- 


t 
t 
mitted to be 


re tor 


sold, so lone as large territories of 
ids from which the more valuable portions have 

t been selected are annually brought into m: 

t by covernment. With the view to the 

and settlement of these inferior lands, I re- 
‘ommend that the price be graduated and reduced 
ae the present minimum rate, confining the 
les at the reduced prices to settlers and cultiva- 
lors, in limited quantities. If graduated and re- 
duced in price for a limited term to one dollar per 
were, and afler the expiration of that period for a 
second and third term to lower rates, a large por- 
on of these lands would be purchased, and many 
worthy citizens, who are unable to pay higher 
ites, could purchase homes for themselves and 
r families. By adopting the policy yr of cradua- 
tion _ reduction of price, these inferior lands 
» sold for their real value, while the States in 
which they lie will be freed from the inconveni- 
ence, if not injustice, to which they are subjected, 
in consequence of the United States continuing to 
own large quantities of public lands within their 
be oo not liable to taxation for the support of 
their local governments. 

{ recommend the continuance of the policy of 
zranting pre-emptions, in its most liberal extent, to 
‘il those who have settled, or may hereafter settle, 
on the publie lands, whether surveyed or unsur- 
veyed, to which the Indian title may have been ex- 
oe ied at the time of settlement. It has been 
found b ye xpe rience e, that in conse quence of com- 
binations of purchasers and other causes, a ve ry 
small quantity of the public lands, when sold : 
public auction, commands a higher price than A 
minimum rate established by law. The settlers on 
tne public lands are, however, but rarely to 
secure their homes and improvements at the pub- 
le sales at that rate ; because these combinations, 
by means of the capital they command, and their 
Superior ability to pure hase, render it impossible 

the settler to compete with them in the market. 

By y puting down all competition, these combina- 
tons of capitalists and speculators are usually en- 
thled d to pure hase the lands, including the improve- 
ments of the settlers, at the minimum price of the 
vernment, and either turn them out of their 
Pieces 


ability t 


ir- 
the 


will | 


able 


or extort from them, according to their 
double or quadrup! e the amount 
It is 


to pay, 
paid for them to the government. 
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Mi SSE of the Pre Sut rent, 

terpris uid persevera of the har eers ol 
the West, who pe etrate the wilder: with thei 
families, sutfer tl da t , the \ ) and 
hardshy il line the s t« ‘ 
try, { prepare the way for ly of « ra 
who, rth mu of afew ye . usually follow 
them, that w re, ina vreat dexree, f d fort 
rapid extension nda rrands ith oOL1o cou y 

Experien has proved t tno por m of or 
population are more patri t! dy and 
brave men of the frontier, or more read robey 
the eall of t) ir country, i to ce end i ‘F { 
and her honor, whenever a V whatever enem 

ed, ‘] ey s! vuld protect d tie 1 1 

fTus ' yee ila Oi vl ( ured, i wan 
price Ol thi pu { in) thie 1 e home 

hich they have proved by then 0 With 

send in v V, ail Vexe tious or 1 en ry ii 
strictions im ed upon them by the exi inge pre 
emption laws should be repealed or modified. | 
is the true policy of the eovernment to aflord faeili 
ties to US ¢ Lo Der i the ownel of nal} 
portions Of: our \V pul Goma i low and 
moderate rate 

‘The p it tem of ma the ral 
lands of t United States is | 1 to rev 
( uly defective Mor { na m { ‘ ‘ 
the pull » lands, wmpnosed to eor in lead : | 
other minerals, hav been } rved from sale, 
and numerous leases upon them have been eranted 
to individuals upon a stipulated rent. ‘Th stem 
of granting | ses has proved to be not only w 
profiiabl to the overny nt. but u , {a9 ory to 
the citizens who have one upen the lands, and 
must, if continued, lay the foundation of much fu- 
ture difficulty between the government and the 
le ssees. According to the official records, the 
amount of rents received by the government for 
the years — 1842, 1843, and 1844, was $6,354 
74, hile he expenses of the system during the 
sane salee. including salaries of superintendents, 
agents, clerks, and incidental expenses, were 


twenty-six thousand one hundred and eleven dol- 


lars and eleven ce nts—the income bet We r les s th wn 
one-fourth of the expenses, To this pecuniary 
loss may be added the imjury sustained by the 


public ion of timber, 
and the careless and wasteful manner of workin 
the mines. ‘The system has to much 
litivation between the United States and individual 
citizens, producing irritation and excitement in 
the mineral recion, and involving the 
in he wy additional expenditures. It is believed 
that similar losses and embarrassments will con- 
tinue to occur, while the present system of leas- 
ing these lands remains unechanved. These 
lands are now under the superintendence and 
care of the War Department, with the ordi- 
nary duties of w hich they have no or na 
tural connexion. I recommend the ré peal of 
present system, and that lands be | 
under the superintendence and management of the 
General Land Office, as other public |: inds, and 
brought into market and sold upon such terms as 
Congress in their w may 


in conseq ience of the destruct 


Pivel Frise 


rovernument 


proper 
pro} I 
1 
tive 


1 ' : 
these placed 


isdom prescribe, rest ry 


ing to the rovernment an equitable per ce hntave of 
the gross amount of mineral product, and that the 
pre-emption principle be extended to resident 
miners and settlers upon them, at the minimum 


price which may be ¢ stablish 
I refer you 


Secretary 


ied by Congress. 


to the a ‘COM 


War, for inf 


the 


ym respecting the 


2 report of 





ot 





present situation of the army, and its operations 
during the past year: the state of our defences ; 


the condition of the public works ; and our rela- 
tions with various Indian tribes within our 
limits or upon our borders. I invite your 
tion to the suzgestions contained in that report, in 
relation to these prominent objects of nat 


the 


atten- 


ional in- 


terest. 
Wl = oc a7 sandee ae } . . 
Vhen orders were given during the past sum- 


mer for concentrating a military force on the west- 
ern frontier of Texas, our troops were w 
persed, and in small detachments, occ upying 
remote from each other. ‘The prompt an id expe- 
ditious manner in which an army, embracing more 
than half our peace establishment, was drawn to- 
gether on an emergency id 


idely dis- 


y posts 


so sudaaen 
credit on the officers who were intrusted with the 
execution of these orders, as well as upon the dis- 
cipline of the army itself. ‘To be in 


protect and defend the people and territory of 


. reflects creat 





strength to 
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Senate anv Ho. or Reps. 


lexas, i tne even Viexi ' d com ene 
tilities, or invade her territories with : 
wil he re ed, | autho d ‘ hie : 
> eco i ad ot i ry 4 ‘ i 
>t } l ons tor ddu ol to } \ 
t _ neare ne LeNian ’ : 
\ i « } exped an Vi 1 tien 
1 ‘ 9 i rer foree than 1 t ey 
col ° u t Kiltary aid witich, u der ‘ 
‘ n he wa ithorized to recetve } 
he ‘ uid req | eco i el 
Whi oe eN ot } wil ruv au ’ ded, 
h note rre | } i i it wi! ' 
two compra ors y trom t city ¢ 
New Orle \\ d ered 
1 Ui} i ‘ 4 Cs, a i 
tuted int report ol t ‘ ot We | 
en d to Ce pro ma 
for tite Vinentot t! e troo 1 i 
nunioer « ix ivi » V i 
lt ej Ll thnoueht it nece ry re i 
er i > ¢ \ t 
bu } the | ummer, the first 2 ‘ ‘ 
dr oOons hh e¢ ive encur ! lire tive 
in in ¢ ntry on our berd i} ) \ 
va u \ to e po ( } ot i | 
Pay Con ny e North, and a part ul 
ve South BP of the Reeky m \ , ce 
Wu Wa of the tribu iy treal ‘ t { ) 
rado of Lit We "The ex! Li 1 of 
y fo mone the Indian tribes in those d 
i ) ° d Line Cou | hie ld with them by Lie 
commanders of the expeditions, it is believed, wil 
have a salutary influence in restraming them trom 
hostilitve among themselves, and maintamin 
friendly relations between them nd the United 
States \n interesting account of one of these 
excursions accompanies the report of the Seer 
tary of Wai Under the directions of the Waa 
Department, Bre evet € aptauin fremont, of t 1e COT} 
of topographic il eneimeers, has been employed 
since 1842 in « alae the country west of the 
Mississippi, and beyond the Rocky mountains. 
‘Two expeditions have already been brous L toa 
close, and the re ae of that setentifie and ente: 


prising officer have furnished much interesting and 
valuable Sa ileaiaiee Ile is now engaged in a 


third expedition ; but 


arduous 


itis not expected that this 


service will be completed i Season to 
enable me to communicate the result to Coneres 
at the present session. 
Our relations with the Indian tribes are of a fa 
vorable character. ‘The policy of reioving them 
toa country designed for their permanent residence, 


west of the Mississipp1, and without the limits 
of the organized States and ‘Territories, 

it was a few 
attended to, and the 


bette 
m 
aro; education is now 
habits of civilized life are 
them. 
Serious diffier 
distract the into which the Chero- 
kees are unhappily divided. The efforts of the 
rovernment to add jus st the difficulties between them 
have unsuccessful ; and the re 
that this desirable object 
ished without f further 
“On lw = at an early period 
of your session, prest nt the sul yect for 
siderati ion, aecompant d with an ¢ xposition of 
complat nis and of rties into 
which the nation is divided, with a view to the 
adoy tion of by Congress as 
enable the Executive 
tively, and 
sentions which have lone prevailed, and still pre 
val, among them. 
- Irefer yon to the report of the Seers tary of the 


: | 
appreciated than years 
1} 


by the 
. <2 7 
Wile 


caining ground among 


Ities of lone standing continue to 


several parties 


heretofore proved ‘ 
remains no probability | 


can be accomp! the aid o 


lee slation hy ¢ rress 
your pod 


claims the several pa 


such measures may 
to do justice to them respee- 


put an end, if possible, to the dis- 


Navy for the present coudition of that branch of 
the national defence; and for grave suggestions, 
having for their object the increase of its ethics ney, 
and a ereater economy in its management. During 
the past year the officers and men have performed 
their duty in a satisfactory manner. ‘he orders 


which have been given, have been executed with 


promptness and fidelity. A larger force than has 
often formed one squadron under our flag was rea- 
dily coneentrated in the Gulf of Mexico, and, 
apparently, without unusual effort. It is espe- 
cially to be observed, that, notwithstanding the 
union of so considerable a force, no act was com- 
mitted that even the jealousy of an irritated power 
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could construe as an act of aggression; and that 


the commander of the squadron, and his otheers, 
| 


Hi strict conformily With their instructions, holding 
Lheimsel ve ever ready for the most acuve duty, 
have achieved the ull pure glory of contripu- 
ling to the ype ervation of peace, It is believed 
that at all our foreign stations the honor of our flag 
na been ntamed, and that, venerally, our 
whip of war have been distinguished for their 
oad discipline and order 1 am happy to add, 
that the di play of maritime force which was re- 
quired by the events of the summer, has been 
made W wolly within th usual appropriations lor 
it ervice of the year, sv that uo additional ip) 
propriations care required, 

"Lhe commerce of the | nited State 4, and with ut 
the navi i iter st, have temay aud repay 
liereased mce the orvanizauon Of our govern 
ment, until, wtois beheved, we are now second to 


‘ 


bout one Power im the world, and at no a taut day 
we shall probably be mferior to none, ix posed 

they must be, it has been a wise poil y to aiiorad 
to these imuportant iteresis protection With our 
Ships of wi ', distributed in the great highways of 
trade throughout the world. for more than thirty 
years appropriations have been made, and annu- 
ally expended, for the gradual increase of our 
naval forces, ln peace, our navy pertorms the 
Important duty of paeenesinng our commerce; and, 
in the event of war, will be, as it has Deel, a most 
efficient means of defence, 

Phe successful ase of steam navigation on the ocean has 
been followed by the mitroduction of war-steamers la great 
and increasing inmbers inte tie navies ot the principal mar 


iume Powers of the world. A due regard to our own satety 
and toan efherenut protection to our large and inereasiig com 
merce demands a corresponding increase on our part. No 


country bas wreater facilities for the construction of vessels 
of thus description than ours, or can promuse itsell greater 
advautages trom tier employment. ‘hey are admirably 
adapted to the protection of our commerce, to tht rapid 
transmission of intelligence, and to the coust defence. tn 
pursuance of the wise policy or a gradual increase of our 
navy, large supplies of live oak tuber, and other materials 
lor siup building, have been collected, and are now under 
shelter andinastate of good preservation, While iron steam 

ers can be built with great facility in various parts of the 
Union. ‘The use of iron as a maternal, especially in the con 

struction of steamers, Which can enter with satiety many of 
the harbors along our coast now inaccessible to vessels of 
greater draught, and the practicability of constructing them 
in the interior, strongly recommends that liberal appropria- 
tions should be made tor tits important object. Whatever 
juny have been our policy in the Carlier stages of the gov 

ernment, When the nation was in its tifancy, our shipping 
interests and commerce comparatively small, our resources 
lunited, our population sparse and scarcely extending be 

youd the hintts of the original Uurteen States, that policy 
must be essentially diferent now that we have grown trom 
three to more than twenty millions of people,—that our 
commeree, carried in our Own ships, Is found in every sea, 
and that our territonal boundaries aud settlements have 
been so greatly expanded, Neither our commerce, nor our 
long line of coast on the ocean and on the lakes, can be 
syuceessfully detended against foreign aggression by means 
of fortifications alone. ‘These are essential at important 
commercial and military po nts, but our chief reliance tor 
this object must be on a well-organized, etlicient navy. The 
benefits resulting from such a navy are not confined to the 
Auantic States. The productions of the interior which 
seek a market abroad, are directly dependent on the safety 
and freedom of our commerce he occupation of the Ba- 
lize below New Orleans by a hostile force would embarrass, 
if not stagnate, the whole export trade of the Mississippi, 
and affect the value of the agricultural products of the en 

tire valley of that mighty river and its tributaries. 

It has never been our policy to maintain large standing 
armies In time of peace. ‘They are contrary to the genius 
of our free mstituhions, would tuipose heavy burdeus on the 
people, and be dangerous to public liberty. Our reliance for 
protection and defence on the jiand must be mainly on our 
citizen soldiers, who will be ever ready, as they ever have 
been ready in times past, to rush with alacrity, at the call of 
their country, to her defence. This description of foree, 
however, cannot detend our coast, harbors, and inland seas, 
nor protect our commerce on the ocean or the lakes. "These 
must be protected by our navy. 

Considering an increased naval force, and especially of 
steam vessels, ¢ Wrespo lig with our growth and lnportance 
as a nation, and proportioned to the mereased and increas 
ing naval power of other nations, of vast importance as re 
gards our safety, and the great and growing tterests to be 
protected by it, [ recommend the subject to the favorable 
consideration of Congress, 

The report of the Postmaster General herewith commu 
nieated, contains a detailed statement of the operations of 
his departinent during the past year. It will be seen that 
the income from postages will fall short of the expenditures 


for the vear between one and two millions of dollars. This 
deficiency has been caused by the reduction of the rates of 
postage, Which was made by the act of the third of March 
last. No principle has been more generally acquiesced in 
by the people than that this department should sustain itself 
by linuting its expenditures to its income. Congress has 


never sought to make it a souree of revenue for general pur 

poses, except for a short period during the last war with 
Great Britun, nor should it ever beeome a charge on the 
general treasury, If Congress shall adhere to this principle, 


Report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


as I think they ought, it will be necessary either to curtail 
the present mail service, so as to reduce the expenditures, 
or so to modify the act of the third of March last as to im- 
prove its revenu The extension of the mail service, and 
the additional facilities which will be demanded by the 
rapid extension and increase of population On our western 
froutier, Will not admit of such curtailment as will material- 
ly reduce the present expenditures. Jn the adjustment of 
the tarill of »O tages the interests of the people demand, 
that the lowest rates be adopted which will produce the ne- 
cessary revenue to meet tie « epanciinres of the departinent. 
| invite the attention of Congress to the suggestions of the 
Postmaster General on this subj et, under the belief that 
such a modification of the late law may be made as will 
yield sufficient revenne without further calls on the treasury, 
and with very little change in the present rates of postage. 

Proper measures have been taken, in pursuance of the 
act of the third of March last, for the establishment of lines 
of mail steamers between this and foreign countrics. The 
importance of this service commends itself strongly to favor- 
able consideration. 

With the growth of our country, the public business 
which devolves on the heads of the several Executive De- 
partivents has greatly increased. In some respects, the dis- 
tnbution of duties among them seems to be incongruous, 
and many of these might be transferred from one to another 
with advantage to the public interests. A more auspicious 
time for the consideratiow of this subject: by Congress, with 
a View to system in the organization of the several depart- 
ments, and a more appropriate division of the publie busi- 
ness, will not probably occur, 

‘The most important duties of the State Department re- 
late to our foreign aflairs. By the great enlargement of the 
tumily of nations, the increase of our commerce, and the 
corresponding extension of our consular system, the busi- 
ness Of this departwent has been greatly increased. Ih its 
present organization, many duties ofa domestic nature, and 
consisting of details, are devolved on the Secretary of State, 
Which do not appropriately belong to the foreign department 
of the government, and may properly be transterred to some 
other department. One of these grows out of the present 
state of the law concerning the Patent Office, which, a few 
years since, was a subordinate clerkship, but has become a 
distinct bureau of great importance. With an excelient in- 
ternal organization, it is still connected with the State De- 
partment. In the transaction of its business, questions of 
much importance to inventors, and to the community, fre- 
quently arise, which, by existing laws, are referred for 
decision to a board, of which the Secretary of State is a 
inember. These questions are legal, and the connexion 
which now exists between the State Department and the 
Patent Office, may, with great propriety and advantage, be 
transterred to the Attorney General. 

In his last annual message to Congress, Mr. Madison in- 
vited attention to a proper provision for the Attorney Gen- 
eral as an “ important improvement in the executive estab- 
lishment.” This recommendation was repeated by some 
of his successors. ‘The official duties of the Attorney 
General have been much increased within a few years, and 
his office has become one of great importance. Tis duties 
may be still further increased with advantage to the public 
interests. As an executive officer, his residence and con- 
stant attention at the séat of government are required. 
Legal questions involving important principles, and large 
amounts of public money, are constantly referred to him by 
the President and executive departments for his examina- 
tion and decision. The public business under his official 
management before the judiciary has been so augmented by 
the extension of our territory, and the acts of Congress au- 
thorizing suits against the United States for large bodies of 
valuable public lands, as greatly to increase his labors and 
responsibilities. I therefore recommend that the Attorney 
General be placed on the same footing with the heads of the 
other executive departments, with such subordinate officers, 
provided by law for his department, as may be required to 
discharge the additional duties which have been or may be 
devolved upon hin. 

Congress possess the power of exclusive legislation over 
the District of Columbia; and [ commend the interests of 
its inhabitants to your favorable consideration. The people 
of this District have no legislative body of their own, and 
must confide their local as well as their general interests to 
representatives in whose election they have no voice, and 
over Whose official conduct they have no control. Each 
member of the National Legislature should consider him- 
self as their immediate representative, and should be the 
more ready to give attention to their interests and wants, 
because he is not responsible to them. I recommend that 
a liberal and generous spirit may characterize your mea- 
sures in relation to them. I shall bs ever disposed to show 
a proper regard for their wishes ; and, within constitutional 
limits, shall at all times cheerfully co-operate with you for 
the advancement of their welfare. 

[I tr est it may not: be deemed inappropriate to the occa- | 
sion for me to dwell for a moment on the memory of the 
most eminent citizen of our country, Who, during the suin- 
mer that is gone by, has descended to the tomb. The en- 
joyment of contemplating, at the advanced age of near four 
score years, the happy condition of his country, cheered the 
last hours of Andrew Jackson, who departed this life in the 
tranquil hope of a blessed immortality. His death was 
happy, as his life had been eminently useful. He had an 
unfaltering confidence in the virtue and capacity of the 
people, and in the permanence of that free government 
which he had largely contributed to establish and defend, 
His great deeds had secured to him the affections of his 
fellow-citizens, and it was his happiness to witness the 
growth and glory of his country which he loved so well. 
He departed amidst the benedictions of millions of freemen. 
The nation paid its tribute to his memory at his tomb. 
Coming generations will learn from his example the love of 
country and the rights of man. In his language on a simi- 
lar occasion to the present, “ I now commend you, fellow- 
citizens, to the guidance of Almighty God, with a full re- 
liance on His merciful providence for the maintenance of 
our free institutions; and with an earnest supplication, that i 
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whatever crrors it may be my lot to commit in dist 
ging the arduous duties which have de ‘VOlved on me. y 

. \ ; 
find a re smedy in the harmony and wisdom of your coun. 
sels.’ 


ily 


JAMES K. POLK 
Wasninoton, December 2, 1845. : 





REPORT ON THE FINANCES 
Treasury DeparrMenrt, 
December 3, 1845. 
In obedience to the ** Act supplementary to the 
act to establish the Treasury Department,” the 
undersigned respectfully submits the following yx 
Ort: 
The receipts and expenditures for the fiscal] year 
ending the 30th June, 1845, were as follows 
RECEIPTS AND MEANS. 
From customs....... saaminawsuiein abhisady snesivconienclt 












From sales of public lands..... 
From misCelHanCOus SOULCES.....cccccceesecseceeseeees 
Total receipts......... piscncunscons Seeodiahisnina 56 
Add balance in the treasary ist July, 1844...... 857, 64 
Total MEANB.....ccccrosersovrssosecscovseceresseeseed HA H1F WH 
The expenditures during the same fiseal year 
amounted to the sum Of...........e068. eovecereesesee ea ORG OF 


Leaving a balance in the treasury on the Ist 
Sully, 1845, Of. cecssvcescomess 





As appears in detail by accompanying state- 
ment A. 

The estimated receipts and expenditures for the 
fiscal year ending 30th June, 1846, are as follows: 
RECEIPTS, VIZ: 

From customs, Ist quarter, by actual returns 


of the collectors.......... pndnibiaeistipsaythilnieroiaien 
For 2d, 3d, and 4th quarters, as estimate U1...4006015,638,067 86 
Total from CUSTOMS......ccccccecveseeseesescess 24,500,000 (0 

From sales of public lands..........cccccesccsssseersesees 2,200,000 00 
From miscellaneous and incidental sources.......... 120.000 00 


=e 61, 939 14 





Total receipts... ccreeeeseeees rseeaticas ony 00 
Add balance in the tre asury on the Ist July, 


El icins sievientnkdceiuiicncincwssintessinwisridvicmenieseats seeees OH ID 





Total means as estimated..........cecceeeeeee34,478,006 22 


EXPENDITURES, VIZ: 

The actual expenditures for 

the Ist quarter ending the 

30th Sept., 1845, amounted 

to the sum Of..........+ biiveeee -- $8,463,092 41 
As appears in detail by accom- 

panying statement B. The 

estimated expenditures for 

the public service during 

the other three quarters, 

from Ist October, 1845, to 

30th June, 1846, are as fol- 

lows, viz: 
Civil list, foreign intercourse, 

and miscellaneous purposes....6,739,211 06 
AIM y proper... ++00002g094,735 06 
Fortifications, ordnance, arm- 















ing militia, &c... nies 2,346,778 82 
Indian de — seeveeeeeel 649,791 94 
POENSIONS....00esereeeeeeeereeeeseseeeeoreeeed BIOQIOO OD 
Interest on “public debt and 

treasury notes...... navcannce seesseeesee 0,910 48 


Redemption of the residue of 

the loan Of 184] ........cccscocrsssesesere 200 OO 
Treasury notes which are yet 

outstanding and payable 

when presented... 687,764 18 
Naval establishiment............++.+--4,902,845 93 


*29,627,051 90 
Which, deducted from the total of means 
betore stated, leaves in the treasury on the ; . 
Ist July, 1846, an estimated balance of...........4,851,254 32 








But this balance is subject to be decreased 
by such additional appropriations as Congress 
shall make, to be expended during the fiscal year 
ending the 30th June, 1846, and to be altered by 
the sums which may be presented for payment 0 if 
the old funded and unfunded debt, and old treasury 
notes 

The estimated receipts, means, and expendi- 
tures, for the fiscal year commencing Ist July, 
1846, and ending the 30th June, 1847, are as fol- 
lows, viz: 





RECEIPTS. 
From customs for the four quarters.........+..++$22,500,000 00 
From sales of public lands............sscsseeeseeeeevesey 400,000 00 
From miscellaneous and incidental sources.........100,000 00 


Total FEVENUCs-sesseeressssnsnceeneeerensnssnssenensees 25,000,000 00 


* The sum of $1,548,997 for supply ing deficiency of reve- 

nue for postage, and also $300,000 for postages of € pon age 

and of executive offices, are included in the above sum 0 
$29,627,051 90. 


Add | 


on 


Total 
em 


Whi 
bet 
on 





tha 
me 
*) 
abo 
ami 
» 
oe 
he 
for 


ig 
pos 


ded 





1845.] 


29rH ConG.....18T Sess. 


Add estimated balance to be in the treasury . 
: on the lst July, Siidduthiiantbindbiomuosketsedonensnised 4,851,254 32 





Total means for the service of the fiseal year 
ending the 30th June, 1847 





EXPENDITURES. 

The expenditures during the same period, 
as esumated by the several Departinents of 
State, Treasury, War, Navy, and Postmas- 
ter General, viz: 
The balances of former appropriations which 

will be required to be expended in this 
1,441,457 10 








VED soccerccsccecesess : 
Permanent and indefinite ap- _ 

propriatlONs....-++. spe eleasoateusonvaed 2,997,915 72 
Specific appropriations asked 

for ULIS VOCAL. rcereceeseeeeees anmndtail 21,079,440 43 
Total estimated expenditures....25,515,813 25 


Tis sum is composed of the following par- 
ticulars: i y 
For civil list, foreign inter- 


course, and miscellaneous.....*5,925,292 62 








For ALY PLOPOL.sseccecceceeeeseesenenes 3,364,458 92 
For fortifications, ordnance, 

arming Militia, KC...ccccreeceees 4,331,809 93 
FOr PCI SIONS. .+eeeeeeeeeees 2,507,100 00 








For indian department... .214,916 18 
For naval establishment... 6,339,390 &8 
For interest on public debt.......... 835,844 72 
25,518,813 25 








Which, deducted from the total of means 
before stated, gives an estimated balance 


on the Ist July, 1847, of......... sciaealieeriabsiblics 4,332,441 07 








The receipts for the first quarter of this year are 
less, by $2,011,885 90, than the receipts of the 
same quarter last year. Among the causes of de- 
crease 18s the progressive diminution of the impor- 
tation of many highly-protected articles, and the 
substitution of rival domestic products. For the 
nine months ending June 30, 1843, since the pre- 
sent tariff, the average of duties upon dutiable im- 
ports was equal to 37.84 1-10 per cent.; for the 
year ending June 30, 1845, 33.85 9-10 per cent.; 
and for the year ending June 30, 1845, 29.90 per 
cent.—showing a great diminution in the average 
per centage, owing in part to increased importa- 
tion of some articles bearing the lighter duties, 
and decreased importation of others bearing the 
higher duty. The revenue from ad-valorem du- 
ties last year exceeded that realized from specific 
duties, although the average of the ad-valorem 
duties was only 23.57 per cent., and the average 
of the specific duties 41.30—presenting another 
strong proof that lower duties increase the re- 
venue. Among the causes tending to augment 
the revenue, are increased emigration, and the an- 
nexation of Texas. ‘The estimates for the ex- 
penditures of 1846 are based chiefly upon appro- 
priations made by Congress. ‘The estimated ex- 
penditures of 1847 are founded upon data furnish- 
ed by the several departments, and are less by 
$4,108,238 65 than those of the preceding year. 
rhese estimates are submitted, in the full convic- 
tion that, whenever Congress, guided by an en- 
lightened economy, can diminish the expenditures 
without injury to the public interest, such re- 
treachment will be made, so as to lighten the bur- 
den of taxation, and hasten the extincuishment of 


the public debt, reduced on the Ist of October 


lasf to $17,075,445 52. 

in suggesting improvements in the revenue 
laws, the following principles have been adopted: 
_ist. That no more money should be collected 
than is necessary for the wants of the Govern- 
ment, economically administered. 
above the lowest rate which will yield the largest 
amount of revenue. 
_ 3d. That, below such rate, discrimination may 
be made, descending in the scale of duties; or, 
lor imperative reasons, the article may be placed 
in the list of those free from all duty. 

4th. That the maximum revenue duty should 
be imposed on luxuries. F 
oth. That all minimums, and all specific duties, 
should be abolished, and ad-valorem duties substi- 
tuted in their place—care being taken to guard 
against fraudulent invoices and under-valuation, 


and to assess the duty upon the actual market 
value, 








“The sum of $121,050 for debt assumed for the cities in 
te District of Columbia, the sum of $1,000,000 for supply- 
‘hg Geficiency in the revenue from postage, and $350,000 for 
postages for Congress and executive departments, are inclu- 
ded in the foregoing sum of $5,925,292 62. 


2d. That no duty be imposed on any article 
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6th. That the duties should be so imposed as 
to operate as equally as pe ssible throughout the 
Union, discriminating neither for nor against any 
class or section. 
No horizontal scale of duties ts recommended; 
refusal to 
criminate for revenue, and might sink that revenue 
below the wants of the Government. aru 
cles will yield the larg revenue at duties that 
would be wholly or partially prohibitory in other 
Luxuries, as a general rule, will bear the 
highest revenue duties; but even some very costly 
luxuries, easily smuggled, will bear but a light 
duty for revenue, whilst other articles, of creat 
bulk and weight, will bear a higher duty for reve- 
nue. ‘There is no instance within the knowledge 
of this department of any horizontal tariff ever 
having been enacted by any one of the nations of 
the world. There must be discrimination for rev- 
enue, or the burden of taxation must be augmented 
in order to bring the same amount of money into 
the treasury. 


because such a scale would be a dis- 
some 


est 


cases. 


It is dificult, also, to adopt any ar- 
bitrary maximum, to which an uiflexible adherence 
must be demanded in all cases. ‘Thus, upon brandy 
and spirits, a specific duty, varying as an equiva- 
lent ad valoren from one hundred and eighty to 
two hundred and sixty-one per cent., yields a large 
revenue; yet no one would propose either of these 
rates asamaximum. ‘These duties are too high 
for revenue, from the encouragement they preseit 
for smuggling these baneful luxuries; yet a duty 
of twenty per cent. upon brandy and spirits would 
be far below the revenue standard, would greatly 
diminish the income on these imports, require in- 
creased burdens upon the necessaries of life, and 
would revolt the moral sense of the whole eommu- 
nity. There are many other luxuries which will 
bear a much higher duty for revenue than twe nty 
per cent.; and the only true maximum is that 
which experience demonstrates will bring, in each 
case, the largest revenue at the lowest rate of duty. 
Nor should maximum revenue duties be imposed 
upon all articles, for this would yie Id too laree an 
income, and would prevent all discrimination 
within the revenue standard, and re quire necessa- 
ries to be taxed as high as luxuries. but, whilst 
it is impossible to adopt any horizontal scale of du- 
ties, or even any arbitrary maximum, experience 
proves that, as a general rule, a duty of twenty per 
cent. ad valorem will yield the largest revenue. 
There are, however, a few exceptions above, as 
well as many below, this standard. ‘Thus, whilst 
the lowest revenue duty on most luxuries exceeds 
twenty per cent., there are many costly articles, 
of small bulk and easily smuggled, which would 
bring, perhaps, no revenue at a duty as high as 
twenty per cent., and, even at the present rate of 
seven and a half per cent., they will yield, in most 
cases, a small revenue, whilst coal, iron, sugar, 
and molasses, articles of great bulk and weight, 
yielded last year six millions of revenue, at an 
average rate of duty exceeding sixty per cent. ad 
valorem. ‘These duties are far too high for reve- 
nue upon all these artic les, and ought to be reduced 
to the revenue standard; but if Congress desire to 
obtain the largest revenue from duties on these ar- 
ticles, those duties, at the lowest rate for revenue, 
would exceed twenty per cent. ad valorem, 

There are appended to this report tables, pre- 
pared with great care and labor, showing the rates 
of duty each year on each of these four articles, 
and the equivalent ad valorem, from the organiza- 
tion of the Government down to the present pe- 
riod, with the revenue collected every year upon 
each, from which tables Congress will be enabled 
to judge how far the present rates exceed the low- 
est revenue duties, and how much they must be 
reduced so as to yield a revenue equal to that now 
obtained from these articles. 

It is believed that suilicient means can be ob- 
tained, at the lowest revenue duties, on the arti- 
cles now subjected to duty; but if Congress desire 
a larger revenue, it should be procured by taxing 
the free articles, rather than transcend, in any case, 
the lowest revenue duties. Itis thought, however, 
that, without exceeding the limit in any case, an 
adequate revenue will still be produced, and per- 
mit the addition to the free list of salt and guano. 
In one of his annual messages, Mr. Jefferson re- 
commended to Congress ** the suppression of the 
duties upon salt.’’ A large portion of this duty is 


, exhausted in heavy expenses of measuring salt, |. 


s 


Senate and Ho. or Reps. 
and in large sums paid for fishing boi nties and 
wlowanees in leu of the drawback of the di v, 
both which expenditures would fall with a repeal 
of the duty—whuch repeal, therefore, ean cause no 
considerable reduction of the revenue. Saltis a 
hecessary of life, and should be as free from tax 
is air or water. It ts used in large quanties by 


tue farmer aud plan te rt and to the poor, this tax 
Operates Most oppre 


| 


ssively, net only in the use of 
the article 


itself, but as combined with salted pr 
the salt made abroad by solar evapora 


tion is also most pure and wholesome, and as con- 


Visions, 


servative of health, should be exenip from 


lion. 
‘Lhe duty on cotton ba l equiy vent to 
55.20 per cent, ad valorem on the Seoteh barein 


’ 
and 123.1] 
the whole revenue from the 
$66,064 50. Nearly the entire amount, therefore, 
of this enormous tax makes no addition to the 
revenue, but enures to the benefit of about thirty 
manufacturers. As five-sixths of the cotton ers 
Is exported abroad, the same proportion art 

bagging around the bale 
abroad at a heavy y loss 
for tare. 


per cent. ohn the gunny-! and yet 


} ' 
se auties iis fallen to 


is exported, and sold 
, growing outof a deduetuon 
Now, as duties are designed to operat 
only on the domestic consumption, there ought to 
be a drawback of the whele duty on cotton 

ving re-exported around the bale, on the same 
principles on which drawbacks are 
other cases, 


porune 


vilowed in 
‘The cotton planting ts the great ex 
interest, and suflers from the tariil in the 
double capacity of consumer and exporter. Cot- 
ton is the great basis of our foreign exchange, fiur- 
nishine most of the means to purchase iunports 
and supply the revenue. 
two-thirds 


It is thus the sources oft 
revenue, and 
freght and commerce, upholding our commercial 
marine and maritime power, 


of the of our foreien 
Itis also a bond of 
peace with fcreign hations, CONStUUUnNe a Stroneci 
preventive of war than armies or navies, forts or 
armaments, At pre sent prices, our cotton crop 
will yield an annual product of $72,000,000, and 
the manufactured fabrie $504 000.000, furni 
profits abroad to thousands of capitalists, and 
wives to hundreds of thousands of the working 
classes—all of whom would be deeply injured by 
any disturbance, srowing out of a state of war , to 
the direct and ade quate supply of the raw material. 
If our manufacturers consume 400.000 bales. it 
would cost them $12,000,000, whilst selling the 
manufactured fabric for $84,000,000; and they 
should be the last to unite in imposing heavy taxes 
upon that great interest which supplies the mh with 
the raw material out of which they realize such 
limense profits. Accompany ing the drawback of 
the duty on cotton-bagging should be the repeal of 
the duty on foreign cotton, which is inoperative 
and delusive, and not desired by the domes: 
ducer. - 

‘The condition of our foreign relations, it is said, 
should suspend the reduction of the tariff. No 
American patriot can desire to arrest our onward 
career in peace and prosperity; but if, unhappily, 
such should be the result, it would create an in- 
creased nec SSity for reducing our present high 
duties, in order to obtain sufficient revenue to meet 
Increase d expenditures. ‘The duties for the quar- 
ier ending the 30th Se ptember, 1844, yielded $2,- 
OLL.8e5 90 more of revenue than the quarter end- 
ing 30th September, 1845—showing a very consid- 
erable decline of the revenue, growing out of a 
diminished importation of the highly-protected ar- 
ticles and progressive substitution of their domes- 
tic rivals. Indeed, many of these duties are he- 
coming dead letters, except for the purpose of 
prohibition, and, if not reduced, will ultumately 
compel their advocates to resort to direct taxation 
to Support the Government. In the event of wir, 
nearly all the high duties would become prohibi- 
tory, from the increased risk and cost of importa- 
tions; and if there be, indeed, in the opimon of 
any, a serious danger of such an occurrence, it up- 
peals most strongly to their patriotism to impose 
the lowest revenue duties on all articles, as the 
only means of securing, at such a period, any 
considerable income from the tariff. 

The whole power to collect taxes, whether di- 
rect or indirect, is conferred by the same clause of 
the Constitution. The words are: ** The Con- 
‘gress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, 
‘ duties, imposts, and excises.”’ A direct tax or 
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tart? of 1842 was enacted, the maximum duty was 


twenty per cent bby that act, the average of duties 
on the protected au ucles was more than doubled. 
! the waves of labor did not Increase in a cor- 
responding rauo, or in any ratio whatever, On thie 
conurary, Vv \ es, in some cases, have dimin- 
ished, the prices of many arucles used by the 
Work r « ( have ere yY appreci ited. 

\ protective tariff is a question regarding the 
enhancement of the profits of capital, ‘That is its 
mbiect, and not to auement the wages of labor, 

uch would reduce those profits. It is a ques- 
j 1 Of pe een 2. und is to deeid w he hue rimoney 
ve lin our manufactures shall, by special levis- 

1, yl laa prout ot ich, twenty, or thirty per 
cen or Whether it shall remain satisfied with a 
dividend equ to that accruing from the same 


capital, When invested in agriculture, commerce, 


Phe present tariff is unjust and unequal, as well 
inl ] isin the pee dnc iples upon vhich it is 
nded., On some articles, the duties are entirely 
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aie ae "sy ade 
SenaTeE AnD Ho. or Reps. ; 
tax of thirty dollars was assessed on all hoy 
without respect to their actual value » ma 
owner of the humble tenement or cabin pay a tax 
thirty dollars, and the owner of the cos ly ma 
a tax of but thir ‘Ly dollars on their re SPeeuy 
—it would differ only in degree, but not in | 
from the same unvarying specific duty ¢ 
as on fine arti les, if auy disc rimin wtlon 
ye made $ it should be the reverse of the Si 
duty, and of the minimum prince iple, by est 
ing A maximum standard, above which valu 
duty on the finer articles should be higher, and 
low which the y should be lower on the ely 
article. ‘he tax upon the actual value is the 
equi l, and can only be ace mplis hed by ad-, 
rem duties. As to fraudulent invoices and | 
valuation, these dangers are believed to | rr 
eflectually by the stringent provisions a vere 
penalty of the 17th section of the tariff of Is4 
and now one-half the revenue is collected fj 
valorem dutie 
At least two-thirds of the taxes Impose d by 7 
present tariff are paid, not into the tre sury, but to 


id on others there is a partial pro- 
favor ol 
hy 


riminates in manutac- 


d against agriculture, imposing many 


manufactured fabric than 


Cr GUUCS pon Uiie 
upon the agricultural product out of which it- 18 
fe. Itdiscriminates in favor of the manufacturer, 
und j nst the mechanic, by Many higher duties 
up manufacture, than upon the article made 


mutof it by the mechanic, It diseriminates in fa- 
\ the manufacturer, and against the me rehant, 
| njuriLous restrictions upon trade and commerce; 

unst the ship-building and navigating inter- 
( » VY eavy duties on almost eve ry urticie used 
in building or navigating vessels. It discriminates 
I favor of manufactures and avramst exports, 


as truly thre product of American — 
lt discriminates in favor of 
tthe poor, by high duties upon 
y minunums 
s, rendering the tax upon the real 
than upon the 


Y @S inanutiactures, 


und 


nearly all the 


the rich, wains 


necessaries of life, and by 
duty 
much hig 


finer article. 


1 
and specilice 


' ' 
valu ner on the cheaper 


Minimums are a fictitious value, assumed 


law, instead of the real value: and the operation 
of all mintmums may be illustrated bya single ex- 
ample. ‘Thus, by the tariff of 1842, a duty of 30 





ad valorem 1s levied on ¢ 


per cent. li manufactures 
of cotton; but the law further pi ‘ovides that cotton 
oods ** not dyed, colored, printed, or stained, not 
* exceedin “value twe nty cents per square yard, 
* shall be valued at twenty cents per square yard,’ 
If, the n, the real value of the « heape St cotton voods 
is but four cents a square yard, it is placed by the 
law at the false value of twenty cents per square 


yard, and the duty levied on the fictitious value— 


raising it five times higher on the cheap article 
consumed by the poor, than upon the fine article 
purchased by the more wealthy. Indeed, by 
Hiouse document No. 306, of the Ist session of 


actual im- 
cent. between the cheaper 
20-per-cent. minimum, 
miniinum, 484 
minimum, 8&4 per 
minimum, and 84 per 
This difier- 
actual lnportation, and shows 


the Zsth Congress, this diflerence, by 


pe rli tion, was 65 per 


thie fin er artit le oft the 


13] per cent. 
per cent. on tiie 


on the 30-per-cent. 


3o-per-cent. 
cent. on the 60U-per-cent. 


cent. on the 75-per-cent. minimum. 


ence is founded on 
rimination agaimst 


S22 per cent. 


: : 
»paverave dis¢ the poor 


beyond what 


oh cot- 
the tax 


The 


ton imports of 


would be i assessed upon the actual value 


operation of the specific duty presents a similar 
d ru tion against the poor and in favor of the 


h. ‘Thus, upen salt, the duty is not upon the 


value, but it is eight cents a bushel, whether the 

cle be coarse or fine—showing, by the same 
( ment, from actual importation, a discrimina- 

1 of 64 per cent. against the cheap, and in favor 
of the finer article; and this, to a greater or less 
extent, is the effect of all specific duties. When 
we consider that 82,892,621 74 of the revenue last 
year was collected by minimum duties, and $13,- 


085 46 by s pecitic duties, the discrimination 
che ap r article must amount, by 
same document, to a tax of 

‘ by m nimy 
ually from. the 
n the 


unst the esti- 


es fo unded on the 


45. 108,42, exacted ims al 


id Sy cifie du- 
» bv 


ce 
avove 


raising 


what 


. . | 
poor r Ciasscs 


chea per artic le 


the dutlues ¢ 


if the duty were assessed upon the 
made 
Thus, if an annual i 


actual value. If direct taxes were caniia. 


‘ oo bhi 
intolerable . 


The revenue from imyx 
last year exceeded twenty-seven millions of d 
lars. ‘This, in itself, avy 
tax i Npose d a the people by tiie present ta 
not less than oh, ty-one millions of 
which twenty-seven millions are paid to the G 
ronment upon the in tports, and f fifty-four n 


to the ee cle d classe S, lil ¢ nhanced prices 
, A . ° s 
lar domestic articles. 


the prot cted classes. 


is ahe tax: but the y 


} 
Goud —-4 


This estimate is based upon the position 
duty is added to the price of 
aso of rival. If the 
by the duty, so must be the do 
rival; for, being like articles, 
the same in the same market. 
chant advances in cash the duty on the import 
adds the duty, with a profit upon it, and « 
charges, to the price > W hich must, therefore, be « 
hanced to that extent; unless the foreign producer 
had first deducted the duty from the price. But 
this is impossible ; for such now is, and long | 
been, the superabundance of capital and 
competition im Europe, that a profit of six p 
cent. in any business is sufiicient to produce 
investments of money in that business 
our tariff, a duty of forty per cent. be 
the products of such business, and the 


thre the Im pol : 


its domestic import 
hanced in price 
mestic 


must be 


s and if, by 
exacted o 
ee 
ducer deducts that duty from his previous price, 
must sustain a heavy loss. 
soon extend beyond the sales for our consumy 
to sales to our merchants of articles to be re-ex 
ported by them from our ports with a drawba 
of duty, which would bring down their | 
throughout the markets of the world. But 
the foreign producer cannot afiord. ‘Th 
therefore, must be added to the price, and pa 
the consumer—the duty constituting as 
part of the price as the cost of produ ction. 
If it be true that, when a duty of forty per cen 
is imposed by our tariff, the foreign producer first 
deducts the duty from the previous price on the 
sale to our merchant, it must be equally true wit 
a duty of one hundred per cent., which is exactly 
equal to the previous price, and, when dedued, 
would reduce the price to nothing. 


This ke SS Wot a: ’ 





much a 


The oceasional fall in price of some articles ifter 
a tariff, 1 is no proof that this was the eilect of 
tariff; because, from improved machinery, du 
ished prices of the raw peer or other causes, fobs 
prices may fall even after a ti iff, but they would, in : 
such cases, have fallen mue h more but for the tari! 
The truest comparison is between the prese nt pi . 
of the same article at home and abroad; and to 
the extent that the price is lower in the for 
market than in our own, the duty, if equal to U 
difference, must to that extent enhance th pl ’ ie 
and in the same ratio with the lower duty. Lhe 
difference in price at home and abroad is gener'y q 
about equal to the difference in the =a ro 
tion, and presents, in a series of years, the surest ym 
measure of the effect of the acd re en! art red) 
ment in price being equal to that difference, 1f th nish 
—_ be higher than that difference or equal to it; eal » 
or if the duty be lower, then the enhancement s rai 
eq a to the ‘duty; and if the article is produced, . 
like cotton, more cheaply here than abroad, tit the ¢ 
duty is inoperative. The creat argument for te ee 
tariff is, that, foreign labor being cheaper than our 7 
own, the cost of foreign production, it is said, 1s gati 
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, that extent; and that we must make 
'¢ difference by an equivalent duty, and a cor- 
ading enhancement of price, in our own mar- 
h of the foreign article and of its rival do- 

roduct—t hus rendering the duty atax on all 


;. for the benefit of the 





protect d classes. 


rshal were sent by the Federal Govern- 
» colle ct a dire ect taX Upon the W hole pe ople, 
id over to manufacturing capitalists, to en- 


em to sustain their business or realize a 
r profit, it would be the in effect as the 
uve duty, which, when analyzed in its sim- 
ments, and reduced to actual results, is a 
iraction of so much money from the peo- 
e the revenues of the protect d class- 
Leg slation for classes Is against the doctrine 
ial rights, and re pug 
titutions, and, it 1s apprehended by many, 
ome but another form for privile ved orders 
the name of protection, inste: - of | rivilege 
ited here not by rank or tle, but by profits 


same 


picreas 


lant to the spirit of our 


dividends, extracted from the many, by 
s ppon them for the benefit of the few. No 
dice is felt by the Secretary of the ‘Treas- 


inst manufacturers. Elis opposition is to 
tective system, and not to classes or iIndi- 

He doubts not that the manufacturers 
cerely pr rsuaded that the system which Is 

of so much profit ito them, is beneficial 
» the country. He contrary 
n, and claims for the ag nts of the Sys- 


entertains a 


settled conviction of its injurious tients 
\ a due regard to the foe and equal righ 
| classes forbids a discrimination in fav 


inufacturers, by duties above the lowest 
evenue limit, no disposition is felt to discriminate 
~ainst them by reducing such duties as operate 
eir favor below that standard. Under revenue 
duties, it is believed, they would still receive a 
able profit—equal to that realized by those 
evaged in other pursuits; and it is thought they 
should desire no more, at least through the agency 
ernmental power. Equal rights and profits, 
so far as laws are made, best conform to the prin- 
es upon which the Constitution was founded, 

d with an undeviating regard to which all its 
should be exercised—looking to the 
country, and not to classes or sections. 

Soil, climate, and other causes, vary very much, 

different countries, the pursuits w hich are most 

ftable in each; and the prosperity of all of them 
will be best promoted by leaving them, unre strict- 
ea DY legislation, to exchange with each other 
se fabries and products which they severally 
most cheaply . This is clearly illustrated by 
free trade which exists among all the 
tes of the Union, and by the acknowledged fact 
my one of these States would be injured by 
osing duties upon the produce ts of the others. 
generally conceded that rec iprocal free trade 
if nations would best advance the interests of 
but it is contended that we must meet the 
is of other nations by countervailing restric- 
tons. That duties upon our exports by —— 
tations are prejudicial to us, is conceded; but 
ulst this injury is slightly felt by the manufactu- 
s,its weight falls almost exclusive ly upon agric ul- 
e, commerce,and navigation. If those interests 
Which sustain the loss do not ask countervailing re- 
rections, it should not be demanded by the manu- 
turers, who do not feel the injury, and whose 
in fact, are nih excluded by the foreign 
slation of which they ¢ omplain. ‘That agricul- 
®, commerce, and navigation, are injured by 
yn restric tions, constitutes no reason w hy the y 
‘ . id be subjec ted to still severer treatment, by 
tional restrictions and countervailing tarifis en- 
lathome. Commerce, agriculture, and navi- 
uon, harassed as the y may be by foreign restric- 
8, diminishing the amount of exchangeable 
4 roducts which ‘they could otherwise pure hase 
st road, are burdened with heavier impositions at 


ome 


; me. Nor will augmented duties here lead to a 


he ‘uction of foreign tariffs; but the reverse, by fur- 
ts Lishing the protected classes there with the identi- 


‘4 il arcume nt used by the protected classes here 
i, ‘sulist reduction. >y countervailing restrictions, 
he /© laure our own fellow-citizens much more than 
he 5 ” foreign nation at w hom we purpose to aim their 

ree; and, in the conflict of opposing tariffs, we 
is Sacrifice our own commerce , agriculture, and navi- 
ston. As well might we e impose monarchical or 


1) 
© i 


tons 


the perfect 


r 


> ° 
fabries 
IS, 
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aristocratic restrictions on our ¢ rovernment 


ple , because that is the course of tore 


Let our commerce be as free as our political inst 





tutions. Let us, with revenues duties only, ope 
our ports.to all the world, and nation after nauior 
will soon follow our example. If we reduce ow 
tarifl, » party ¢ opposed to the corn ws of Lne- 
land would soon prevail, and sdinit all dul \ 
tural products at dinuen thes vu o her por . } 
exchange for her exports, And if Eneland weuld 
now repeal her duties upen our wheat, tlour, In- 
dian corn, and other agricult ! products, ourow) 
restrictive system would univ be deomed te 
overthrow. If the question is asked, Who shall 
begin this work of reciprocal reduction? it is a 
swered by the fact. that England has already abated 
her duties upon most of our exports. She has re 
pealed the duty upon cotton. and creatly reduced 
the tariff upon our breadstuffs, pro ( and 
other articles: and her present bad harve kt. com 
panied by a rec 1of our taril, would lead 
the repeal of her cor laws, d the unrestricted 
admission, at all times, of ouraericultural prod ; 
The manufacturing interest oj es reciprocal 
free trade with foreign nations It opposed the 
Zoll-Verein treaty: and it is feared that no othe 
tre ity producing a reciprocal reduction of our ow) 


and toreien tarifis will receive its support 

interest pre ferred a reciprocal exchange of our own 
for foreign fabries at revenue duties, it wou!d net 
have desired a tariff operating, without exception, 
avainst all nations that adopted low, ne \ 
high tariffs; nor weuld it have opposed every 


ill of 1842 was 
under consideration, a reduction of our duties uven 
the eX} orts of ations as would receive 
of duty, our flour and other agricultural products, 
If that interest reciprocal free 
other nations, it 
ent tariff from th 
to ¢ onfi 1e the 
foreign importer would 
only; and admitted a drawback of 
duty where American 


amendment proposing, whe: 


} Py 
such ? . ree 


desired trade with 
would have desired a very difler- 
tof 1842 it would have 


hich duties to those case 


sought 
S where the 
sell his imperts for cash 


Olie -ha 


exports would be taken 

ee a a Oe -£ 
abroad in exchance—not an actual barter of for- 
eign imports for an equal amount in value of our 
products, but without any barter, where a sum 
equal to the value of their experts was used in 


purchasing here an equal amount in v: 
of our products; and the shipment 

of products, upon the sami le under 
which a drawback of duties is now allowed on the 
re-exportation of foreign imports 


due of any 


} 


made abroad 


these prim ip 
This would he 
less simple, and is not recommended in lieu of that 
absolute reduction of the duties, which w1!! aecom- 
plish the shject of unrestricted 
But such a prevision would be a seif-executing re- 
ciproc ity law, and should be desired | Vy 
heving in countervailing terifTS against 
tions, but in reciprocal fre 
enabline our farmen I 
ducts for cheaper foreign 
more for what they sell, 
they purchase inexchange. It seemsstrange, t 
while the profit of varies from 
eight per cent., that of manufactures is more than 
double. The 


} 
same ¢ excnanee, 


these be- 
foreien na- 
trade with all—thus 


s and planters to sell their pro- 
manufaetures, 


nayine less for 


eetting 


i 
and — 
hie 


avriculture one to 


reason is, that whilst = high duties 


secure nearly a monopoly of the home market to 
the manufacturer, the farmer and planter are de- 
prived to a great extent of the foreign market by 
these duties. ‘The farmer and planter are, to a 
vreat extent, forbidden to buy in the foreign mar- 


ket, and confined to the domestic articles enhanced 
in price by the duties. ‘The tariff is thus 
benefit to the m: mu facturer, and 
the farmer and planter—a benefit to the former, in 
nearly a monopoly of the home market, and in 
enhanced p rices of their fabrics; and a loss to = 
latter, in the payment of those high prices, and i 
total or partial exclusion from the foreign ma i 
‘he true question is, whether the farmer and plant- 
er shall, to a great extent, supply our people with 
cheap manufactures, ] urchased abroad with their 
agricultural products, or whether this exchange 
shall be forbidden by high duties on such manu- 
factures, and = ir supply thrown, as a monopoly, 
at large prices, by high tariffs, into the hands of 
our own manufacturers. The number of manu- 
facturing capitalists who derive the benefit from the 
heavy taxes extracted by the tariff from twenty 
millions of people, does not exceed ten thousand. 
The whole number (including the working classes 


a doul le 


double le es (to 


Senate ano Ho. or Revs 
wed in our manufactures) deriving anv | 
om the tat ~aoes ne t exceed {00 000, of wv | 
i a OO have bee: r \ 
rst vy thie riff, Beat th mall 
f 40000 we 1 ll have een u ie ¢ 
‘ ’ ul rod s uid al 
‘ cl 1 as ire] ~ 
hi ui j j e- { ( VY of 
Vy counts d planter are ed 
vcrifice the marl world, conta 
ition of ¢ oi .d s ed i 
ure is! our 1 ‘ ‘ i 
Wot d s i ‘ i lat er ( 
er wat I | ive \ 
iri i d Liiecy Wotlid i ‘ 
soto amu hy re ‘ ‘ 
ir pro ion ol t 
We} ! e fert biatye { 
{ » ( t ral \ reat Val \ | 
tinay he id, « id teed al « ie 1 ( 
it y all the worl Ti nen 
V ti\ { et tol ‘it i ‘ 
it have 1 ( i! et, oral \ 
14 mpaniea DY cut d il | ‘ 
e the re it. j Ss ol ¢ o, lind 9 
Illinois, if cultivated to their { ! 
{ ienisei ‘om ( bi e tu I ‘ i 
\} iy the ¢ int hom bu \I i 
inentucky could more thai | it \ | 
ady the State of Mi pli s et 
moth + sutfic ent for | he home I 
Lou Lis rapidly appreacl the Lie 
to st te nd there ‘ enoueh 
to ti pol d etin Loi 1, ie as, { 
to y with rand molasses ne 
harke of the world. lif cotton is depressed 
py by the ta iF the consequence must be 
comparative diminution of the product, and the 
rusing m its place, to a great extent, hemp, 
wheat, corm, stock, and provisions, which ott 
wise would be supplied by the teemin: produ : 
of the West. ‘The growing West, in a series of 
years, must be the greatest suflerers by the tartt), 





marnet, 


Wie dessand. 


them of fore 


of the cotton-vrowing States, 


ine 


in a iepr rivins 
that 


ol 


i faet, for our agricultural products, 


nearly all the world, by heavy taxes upon | 
their manufacture and their pure hases from us 
must therefore be limited, as well as their sales to 
us enhanced in price, Sur ha demand for specie, 


' ' 
which know in advance cannot be complied 


it] } arly 
VILA, IS nearly equi 


we 


valent to a decree excludin 





most of our avricultural yar ducts from the foreren 
markets. Such is the ricor of our restrictions, 
that nothing short of a famine opens freely ti 
ports of Europe for our breadstufls Aericultua 
is our chief employment; it is best adapted to o 


situation, and, if not denre 


most prot 


by the tarif 
We can raise a 


sed 


: : : 
Wout be tue able. 


larger surplus of agricultural products, and a 
rreater variety, than almost any other nation, and 
at cheaper rates. Remove, then, from agriculture 
all our restrictions, and, by its own unfettered 


power, it will break down all foreign restrictions, 
and, our own being removed, would feed the hun- 
ery and clothe the poor of our fellow-men through 
out ail the densely-peopled 1 of 
Put we will nothing In exchange for 
these products but Spit cle, EXE pe al ve ry hich du 


nothing famine 


millions the world. 


now take 


ties: and but a breaks down all 


foreign restrictions, and opens for a time the poris 
of Europe to our breadstufls. If, on a reduction 
of our duties, England repeals her corn laws, 

early all Europe must follow her example, or 


manufacturers advantas 
succeSsfully 


of the world. 


vive to her 
not be 
markets 


ses W hi h can- 
mm most of the 
tariff did not raise 


te red 


‘The 


encoun 


the price of our breadstuffs; but a bad harvest in \ 
England does—giving us for the time that foreign 


market which we would soon have at all times, | 

that repeal of the corn laws which must follow 
reduction of our duties. But whilst 
stuffs rise with a bad harvest in England, 
almost invariably falls; the increa 
whi h, in that ‘event, England must pay f for our 
breadstuffs, we wiil ‘ake, not in manufactures, 


' 
the bread- 


cotton 
ed sum 


' 
pecause 





but only in specie: and, not having it to spare, she 
brings down, even to a greater extent, the price of 
our cotton. Hence the result, that a bad harvest 


in England reduces the aggregate price of our ex- 


ports, often turns the exchanges against us, car- 
rying our specie abroad, and inflicting a serious 
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Foreign nations cannot 
for a series of vears import more than they ex- 
id aif we close our markets against their 
imports by hich duties, they must buy less of our 


Hiow on our prosperity. 


‘ rl or ven ower pri e, or both. 

Prior to the 30th ot June, 1842, a credit was 
viven for the payment of duties: since which date, 
Before the cash 
duues and the tariif of 1842, our trade in foreign 


, re-exported abroad, afforded Jarre and 


: 
they have been collected in cash. 


rofitable employment to our merchants, and 
‘ it to our commercial marine . both for the in- 
fand outward voyage, but since the last ta- 

l, this trade is being lost to the country, as Is 
proved by the tables hereto annexed. The total 


ne t of foreign Hports re exported during the 
ce years since the last tariff, both of free and 
dutiable woods, is $33,384,394—being far less than 
ii any three years (except during the war) since 


1793, and less than was re-exported in any one of 


cizght several years. ‘The highest aggregate of 
any three years was $173, 108,813, and the lowest 
nevrerate $41,315.705—bemeg in the years 1794, 
1795, and 1796. Before 1820, the free goods are 
not distinguished in this particular from dutiable 

mods: but since that date, the returns show the 
following result: During the three years since the 
tarifl of J842, the value of dutiable imports re- 


590,.811—being less than in any 





exported was §]2 
one of seven years preceding since J}820; the low- 


est avrererate of any three vears since that date 
hein 414,918,444, a | the highest $57 727,293. 
Ieven before the eash duties, tor five years pre- 
ceding the high tariff of 182, the value of duti- 
thle roods re- Kporte d was 894,796,241; and for 
he five years succeeding that tariff, $66,784, 192— 


mwih 77 loss of 828 .012.049 of our trade in foreign 
exports after the tariff of 1828. The great dimi- 
nuuuon of this most valuable branch of commerce 
has been the combined result of cash duties and 
of the high tariff of 1842. If the cash duties are 
retained, as it is believed they should be, the only 
tre method of restoring this trade is the adoption 
of the warehousing system, by which the foreign 
imports may be ke pt in store by the Government 
vital the \ eure re purine d for re -¢ xport ition abroad, or 
consi ption at home—tn w hich latter contings ney, 
md at the time when for that purpose they are 
ti 1 out of these stores for consumption, the du- 


tie re paid, and, if re-exported, they pay no 
duty, but only the expense of storage. Under the 
present system, the merchant introduces foreign 
Mpa f the value of $100,000. He must now, 
les the advance for the goods, make a further 
dvance in cash, in many cases of $50,000, for the 
dirty Under such a system, but a small amount 
of 200 will be imported for drawbacks; and the 
hivher the duty, t lareer must be the advance, 
it i” r the imports for re eXportation, 
l imports before payment of duties, under 
the same 4 lations now ‘applied to our imports 
’ iit to Canada, may be taken from ware- 
ih? to warehouse from the Kast to the lak: S. 
ul to P ire, Cincinnati, and Louisville—from 
New Orleans to Natehe Ee Vik cbure, Memphis, 
ist. Louts id warehoused in these and other 
i rior ports, the duties re Mmauninge unpaid until 
{ mods are taken out of the warehouse, and out 
of the original package, at such ports, for con- 
unption: thus carrvine our foreign commerce into 
the mlerior, witha } the advantage of augmented 
business and cheaper supplies throuvhout the 
country it will introduce into our large ports on 


or near th itboard, assorted cargoes of roods, 


to be re-exported with our own, to supply the mar- 


kets of the world. It will cheapen ‘prices to the 


consumer, by deductine the interest and profit that 

vow charged upon the advance of duty—build- 
ine up the marts of our own commerce, and giv- 
ing profitable employment to our own commercial 
iarine. It will gready increase our revenue, by 
augmenting our imports, together with our ex- 
woris; and is resp stfully recommended to Con- 


is an important part of the whole system 


how wposed for then consideration. 

The act of the 3d of March last, allowing a 
cy wk on foreign imports exported from cer- 
tain ports to Canada, and also to Santa Fe and 
( thua, in Mexico, has gone, to some extent, 
into effect, under regulations preseribed by this 
department, and is beginning to produce the most 
| } } 


happy results—especially in an augmented trade 
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in the supply of foreign exports to Canada from 
our own ports. Indeed, this law must soon give 
to us the whole of this valuable trade during the 
long period when the St. Lawrence is closed by 
ice, anda large proportion of it at all seasons. 
The result would be still more beneficial, if Cana- 
da were allowed to carry all her exports to foreign 
nations in transitu through our own railroads, 
rivers, and canals, to ‘be shipped from our own 
ports. Such a system, whilst it would secure to 
us this valuable trade, would greatly enlarge the 
business on our rivers, lakes, railroads, and ca- 
nals, as well as augment our commerce; and would 
soon lead to the purchase, by Canada, not only of 
our foreign ¢xports, but also, in many cases, of 
our domestic products and fabrics, to complete an 
assortment. In this manner, our commercial re- 
lations with Canada would become more intimate, 
and more and more of her trade, every year, 
would be secured lo our people. 

Connected with this department and the finan- 
ces, is the question of the sales of the public lands. 
The proceeds of these sales, it is believed, should 
continue to constitute a portion of the revenue, di- 
minishing to that extent the amount required to be 
raised by the tariff. ‘The nett proceeds of these 
sales paid into the treasury during the last fiscal 
year, was $2,077,022 30; and from the first sales 
in 1787 up to the 30th of September last, was 
$118,607,335 91. ‘The average annual sales have 
been much less than two millions of acres; yet the 
rregate nett proceeds of the sale s in 1834, 1235, 
1836, and 1837, was $51,268,617 82. Those large 
sales were almost exclusively for speculation; and 
this ean only be obviated, at all times, by confin- 
ing the sales to settlers and cultivators in limited 
quantities, sufficient for farms or plantations. The 
price at which the public lands should be sold is 
an important question to the whole country, but 
especially to the people of the new States, living 
mostly remote from the seaboard, and who have 
scarcely felt the presence of the Government in 
local « xp nditures, but chiefly in the exhaustion of 
their means for purchases of public lands and for 
customs. ‘The public lands are not of the same 
value; yet they are all fixed at one unvarying 
price, Which is far above the value of a large por- 
tion of these lands. The quantity now subject to 
entry at the minimum price of $1 25 per acre, is 
133,307,457 acres, and 109,035,345 in addition, to 
which the Indian tite has been extinguished— 
being an aggregate of 242,342,802 acres, and re- 
quiring a century and a quarter to complete the 
sales at the rate they have progressed heretofore— 
without including any of the unsold lands of Tex- 

sor Oregon, or of the vast rezion besides to which 
the Indian title is not yet extinguished. It is clear, 
then, that there is a vast and annually-increasing 
surplus of public lands, very little of which will be 
sold within any reasonable period at the present 
price, and in regard to which the public interest 
would be promoted, and the revenue augmented, 
by reducing the price. The reduction of the price 
of the public lands in favor of settlers and cultiva- 
tors, would enhance the wages of labor. It is an 
arzument urged in favor of the tariff, that we ought 
to protect our labor against what is called the pau- 
per labor of Europe. But whilst the tariff does 
not enhanee the wages of labor, the sales of the 
public lands at low prices, and in limited quanti- 
ties, to settlers and cultivators, would accomplish 
If those who live by the wages of la- 
ber could purchase three hundred and twenty acres 
of land for $80, one hundred and sixty for $40, or 
eighty for $20, or forty-acre lots for $10, the power 
of the manufacturing capitalist in reducing the wa- 
ves of labor would be greatly diminished; because, 
when these lands were thus reduced in price, those 
who live by the wages of labor could purchase 
farms at these low rates, and cultivate the soil for 
themselves and families, instead of working for | 
others twelve hours a-day in the manufactories, 
Reduce the price which the laborer must pay for | 
the public domain; bring thus the means of pur- 
chase within his power; prevent all speculation 
and monopoly in the public lands; confine the sales 
to settlers and cultivators, in limited quantities; 
preserve these hundreds of millions of acres, for | 


ag 





this obje et. 


ages to come, as homes for the poor and oppressed; | 
reduce the taxes, by reducing the tarifi, and bring- | 
ing down the prices which the poor are thus com- 


|| there that two-thirds of the revenue 1S annu 
pelled to pay tor all the necessaries and comforts || 
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of life—and more will be done for the henes, 
American labor than if millions were add. d to 
profits of manufacturing capital by the ep; ment 
of a protective tariff. i 
The Secretary of the Treasury, on comipe 
office, found the revenues deposited wit) | 
The law establishing the independent tre asury : 
repealed; and the Secre tary had no power t 7 


establish that system. Congress had not oy|y » 
pealed that law, but, as a substitute, had ad ; 
the present system of deposite banks, and | 
hibited changing any one of those for ayo: 
bank, except for specified reasons. No alternariy 
was left but to continue the existing system, ») 
Congress should think proper to change it, ‘J ' 
change, it is hoped, will now be made by a yy 

to the treasury of the Constitution. One of ; 
great evils of banks is the constant eXpansion and 
contraction of the currency; and this evil is ayo. 
mented by the deposite of the revenue with bank. 
whether State or National. The only proper cor 
for the Government is, to keep iis own m 
separate from all banks and bankers, in its ow) 
treasury—whether in the mint, branch mints, oy 
other Government agencies—and to use only eo) 
and silver coin in all receipts and disbursemen: 

‘The business of the country will be more sai 
when an adequate supply of specie is kept within 
our limits, and its circulation encouraged by 9)] 
the means within the power of this Governnen; 
If this Government, and the States, and the peo- 
ple, unite in suppressing the use of specie, ai ade- 
quate supply, for want of a demand, cannot |v 
kept within our limits; and the condition of t 
business and currency of the country will be per'l- 
ous and uncertain. It will be comple tely within 
the power of the banks, whose paper will consti- 
tute the exclusive circulation of the whole co 
munity. Nor will it be useful to establish a con- 


Stitutional treasury, if it is to receive or dishu 


4 


irse 


the paper of banks. Separation from the banks in 
that case would only be nominal, and no addition 
would be made to the circulation of gold and 
silver. 

Various forms of paper credit have been sug- 
gested, as connected with the operations of the 
constitutional treasury; but they are all considered 
as impairing one of the great objects of such a 
treasury—namely, an augmented circulation of 
specie. If paper, in whatever form, or from what- 
ever source it may issue, should be introduced 
as a circulation by the constitutional treasury, it 
would, precisely to that extent, diminish its use 
as a means of circulating gold and silver. 

The constitutional treasury could be rendered a 
most powerful auxiliary of the mint, in augment- 
ing the specie circulation. The amount of public 
money which can be placed in the mint is now 
limited by law to one million of dollars; and to 
that extent it is now used as a depository, and as 
a means of increasing our coinage. It is suggest- 
ed that this limitation may be so modified as to 
permit the use of our mint and branch mints for 
a much larger sum in connexion with the consti- 
tutional treasury. The amount of public money 
received at New York greatly exceeds that col- 
lected at all other points, and would of itself secm 
to call for a place of public deposite there. In 
view of which, the location of a branch of the 
mint of the United States at that city would be 
most convenient and useful. The argument used 
against a constitutional treasury, of the allege din- 
security of the public funds in the hands of indi- 
viduals, and especially the vast amount collected 
at New York, will be entirely obviated by such a 
establishment. The mint of the United States hos 
now been in existence fifty-two years. It has had 
the custody of upward of $114,000,000; and du- 
ring this long period of time, there never has be en 
a loss of any of its specie in the mint by the Gov- 
ernment. The mint at Philadelphia is now ¢ol- 
ducted with great efficiency by the able and fatt- 
ful officer at the head of that establishment, hose 
general supervisory authority, without leaving the 

arent mint, might still be wisely extended to U . 
wranch at New York. Besides the utility of sucht 
a branch as a place for keeping safely and disburs- 
ing the public money, it is believed that the coin- 
age might be greatly augmented by the existence 
of a branch of the mint at that great city. It 3s 


Ree 
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collected—the whole of which, under the oper- 
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the constitutional treasury, dana be re- 
Of that amount, a very large 
im wou ld be received in coin of other countries 

J especially in fore ign gold coins—all of whic! h 
id be sp eedily converted, upon the spot, into 
r own coins of gold and silver. The amount, 
of such foreign coin, brought by emigrants 
city of New York, is very considerable—a 


ived in specie. 


eo 
: 


eels tion of which would find its way to the 
h of the mint for re-coinage. The fore ign | 
id coins do not, and it is feared will not, circu- 

i rally as a currency, notw ithstanding they 
“ ade a tender by law. The rate at which 
‘ins are fixed by law is not familiar to the 

eople The denomination of such coin is incon- 
ve . The parts into which it is divided are not 
decanal. ‘The rates at which it is taken vary in 


diferent parts of the Union. Itis inconvenient, in 
the way of re ady transfer, in counting. It is more 
j@oult, in common use, to distinguish the genu- 
from the counterfe it foreign coin; and the 
mp upon it is not familiar to the people—from 
w hie hh causes, a foreign cold com +s not, and 
will not, cireulate generally as a currency among 
people. In many of the banks, ne arly the 
whole of their specie is kept in every variety of 
freizn gold coin; and when it is tendered by them 
in payment of their notes, the. great body of the 
neople, not being familiar with these coins, do not 
seen them: and thus the circulation of a gold 
rreney is, to a great extent, defeated. If these 
cos were converted at our mint, or branch mints, 
o the eagle, the half-eagle, and quarter-e agle, we 
should speedily have a large supply of American 
ld coin, and it would very soon be brought into 
common use as a curre ney, and thus give to it 
reater stability, and greater security to all the 
business of the country. A considerable amount 
of foreign gold coin has, during the present year, 
under the directions of this department, been con- 
verted into American gold coin; but the process 
wld be much more rapid if aided by the organi- 
mof the constitutional treasury, and the estab- 
lishment of a branch of the mint at the great com- 
cialemporium of the Union. With the mint and 
ranch mints as depositories, the sum remaining 
hands of other receivérs of public moneys, 
ether of lands or customs, would be inconsider- 
ale, and the Government eould be readily pro- 
tected trom all losses of such sums by adequate 
ls, and the power by law to convict and pun- 
- as criminals all who embezzle the public 
moneys, 

lt is believed, under such a system, that no de- 
wlts would take place, and that the public mo- 

ys would be safely kept and disbursed in gold 
id silver. This Government is made, by the 
( onsuitution, the guardian of a specie currency. 
Hat currency can only be coined, and its value 

rulated, by this Government. It is one of its 
urst duties to supply such a currency, by an efli- 
mint, and by general regulations of the coin- 
¢; but in vain will it attempt to perform that 

ty, if, when coin is made or regulated in value, 
is Government dispenses with its use, and expels 
trom cire ulation, or drives it out of the country, 
'y substituting the paper of banks in all the trans- 
The is of the Government. 

Chere is nothing which will advance so surely 
te prospe rity « f the country as an ade quate sup- 
vy of specie, diffused throughout every portion of 
: U ion, and cons stituting, to a great extent, the 
‘uilary cireulation everywhere among the pe + 20g 

isa currency that will never break nor fail; 

neither expand nor contract be syond the leviti- 
te - siness of the country; it w ill lead to no ex- 
caht speculations at one time, to be followed 

y certai in depression at another; nor will labor 

r be robbed of its reward by the depreciation of 
‘Leurrency. There is no danger that we shall 
ve too much gold and silver in actual circula- 

»or too small an amount of bank paper, or 

‘ any injury ever will be inflicted upon the bu- 

ess of the country, by a diminution of the cir- 

tion of the paper of banks, and the substitu- 
‘in Its place, to that extent, of gold and silver. 


| 
ven their most ardent advocates must admit that 
inks are 


ntract; 


cite 


tiie 


ent} 


ions, and that this evil would be increased 
giving them the funds of the Government to 


a and by receiv ing and disbursing nothing but 
Matl pe aper, 


| principles of the Constitution. 


| to the present period. 
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Hligiiet of the Secretary of War. 


It is believed that re permanent interest of 
every class of the people » will be advanced by the 
establishme nt of the constitutional tre: ny , ond 
that the manufacturers ¢ specially will de rive ¢ 
benefits frei its adoption, It will give stability 
to all their operations, and insure them, to a gre it 
extent, against those fluctuations, expansions, and 
contractions of the currence y so prejudicial to their 
interests. By guarding against inflations the 
currency, it will have a tendene Vy to ¢ heck pe riodi- 
cal excesses of foreign importations purchased in 
fact upon credit, while 


reat 


of 


loans from banks, or dan- 
gerous enlargements of their business, and exce 
sive issues of their paper, will be greatly dimin- 
ished. Whilst a sound and stable currency cuards 
the manufacturer ag excessive 
from abroad, it him from 
home, and from those ruinous revulsions in which 
so many thousands are reduced to bankruptey. 
The tariff, if followed, as in the absence of ade- 
quate checks it cert: unly soon will be, by an in- 

flated currency, whilst it thus ¢ nhane: es the ex- 
penses of manufacturing at home, will speedily 
and certainly raise prices up to the whole amount 
of the duty, so as to repeal the operation of that 
duty in favor of the manufacturer, and enable the 
foreign importe ragain to flood the market, at the 
enhanced prices arising from an inflated currency. 

But soon the revulsion comes, and all are over- 


S- 


ainst hHportauions 


protects disasters at 


whelmed in acommon ruin. ‘The currency is re- 
duced below the wants of the country, by a sud- 
den and ruinous contraction; and the labor and 


industry of years are required to repair the mis- 
chief. St: ibility , both in the tariff and the curren- 
ey, is what the manufacturer should — desire. 
Let the tariff be permanently adjusted, by a return 
to reasonable and moderate revenue duties—which, 
even when imposed truly and in good faith for 
that purpose, will yie ld sufficient advantaze to 
atford reasonable profits ; and let this permanent 
system (and none other can be permanent) be es- 
tablished, and ace ompanied by a stable currency 
—and the manufacturer, in a series of years, w ill 
derive the greatest benefits from the system. The 
present system cannot be pe rmanent. it too 
unequal and unjust, too exorbitant and oppressive, 
and too clearly in conflict with the fundamental 
If the manufac- 
turer thinks that this system can be permanent, 
let him look to the constant changes which have 
attended all attempts to establish and continue a 
protective tariff. ‘The first tariff was based in part 
upon the principle of very moderate protection to 
domestic manufactures; and the result has been, 
as appears by the table hereto annexed, that the 
tariff has been changed and modified thirty times 
since that period, being more than once, on an 
average, for every Congress since the Govern- 
ment was founded; and one of these tarifls was in 


is 


itself a system of successive annual changes, ope- 
rating through a period of ten years. Of these 


changes, fourteen have been general, and sixteen 


special. From 1816 onward, these changes have 
been most frequent; and IS Vain to expect per- 
maneney from anything but a revenue tariff. Sta- 


bility is what the manufacturer should desire, and 
especially that that question should be. taken out 
of the arena of polities, bya Just and permanent 

sttlement. A great number of tables, illustrative 
of the effects of the taril, ¢ ompile ‘d from official 
documents, accompany this report. Some of 
these tables exhibit the operation of each of our 
tarifis, from the organization of the Government 
In order to enable the Sec- 
retary to comply with the direction of the acts of 


Congress, requiring him, in his annual report, to 


suggest ** plans for improving or incre: asing the 


subject to periodical expansions and | 


| useful in these replies, together with a copy of | 


revenues,’ and to give ** information to Congress 
in adopting modes of raising’’ the revenue, two 
circulars were issued, published, and generally 
distributed, propounding various questions 
nected with this subject, and requesting replies, 
Some answers have been received, from friends as 
well as opponents, of the taritf; but the Secretary 
regrets that the manufacturers, with very few 
exceptions, have declined answering these ques- 
tions, or communicating any information as re- 
gi ards their = and surplus, or in relation to the 
wages of labor. An abstract of all that is deemed 


| both the circulars, is appended to this report. 


The coast survey 1s rapidly progressing—having 


con- | 
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eastern coast 


been extended eastward to the of 
Massachusetts, and southward nearly to the divi- 


ding line of Maryland and Virginia, on the Ches 
peake. Two new centres of operation have been 
opened, under the sanction of this departmice nt, in 
North Carolina, and on the Gulf ef Mexico, from 
which the work may be spread until the pai 
unite. Important pesitions for forts, navy-yards, 
harbors, and licht-houses present themselves alor 
this interesting ” portion i of the coast of Louisiana, 
Mis B1S8ip pr, and Alabama, and the islands euard- 
ing the intertor channel between Mobile and New 
Orleans. Great economy exists in the administra- 
tion of the fund appropriated for the coast survey; 
and every etlort is made | y the Superintendent to 
press the work onward to a completion. ‘Three 
charts resulting from the survey have been pul 
lished within the past year, and five more are 
nearly ready for publication. "This great work 


xt 


most honorable to the 
useful to our pavy and commercial marine, ane, j 


renee of our country, most 


connection with our leht-houses, must deerease 
the cost of freight and insurance, as well as the 
risk of life and property. Great attention ha 


been given by this departnent to the very ap 


tant subject of our light-house system. ‘The 

rious improvements suggested by experience of 
home or abroad—the relative advantages of vas 
and oil, of reflectors, lenticular and revolving 
lights, the location and construction of the build- 
ings, as well as the mode of keeping the lights— 
are all being fully and carefully investigated, and 
a report, it is believed, will be ready during the 
present session of Congress. From the Chesa- 


of Florida, and thence west- 
ward, our badly hghted, as well 
rreat lakes of the north and west; and numerous 
often accompanied with loss of life and 
to the of 


peake to the C 


apes 
i 


is the 


coast as 
wrecks, 
prope rty, 
( Sone orTess. 


Such portion of the charts of the Exploring Ex- 


scem require Interposition 


pedition as were placed under the charge of this 
Gopertne nt were distributed for the benefit of our 
whale s ships. These valuable charts embrace the 


survey of many hitherto almost unexplored re- 
gions and islands of the Pacific, as well as a part 
of the coast of Oregon, and must be eminently use- 
ful for many purposes, but especially to our seamen 
and merchants engaged in the whale fishery. 

In pursuance of a resolution of Congress, a 
report is in progress of preparation as regards the 
banks and currency, and also in relation 
and these, with all other re ports require d 
from this department, will be presented at 

irliest prac ties ible pe riod of the present session. 

In pres nting 


to sti- 
tistics; 


the 


r his annual report, in obedience to 


the law, the Secretary of the ‘Treasury submits 
his views with undissembled diffidence—consoled 
by the reflection that all his errors of judgment 
will be corrected by the superior wisdom of the 


and directed ly 
which has blessed the 
this ereat and hapy y 

R. J. WALKER, 
Secretary of the 
Hon. Joun W. Davis, 


Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


two Houses of Coneress, evided 
that overruling Providence 
unexampled progress of 
Union. 

Treasury. 


DOCUMENTS ACCOMPANYING IDENT’S 


MESSAGE. 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF 
War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, November 29, 1845. 

Sir: Pursuant to the duty appertaining to the 
head of this department, I herewith submit to you 
the reports of the Major Gene ral commanding the 
army, and those from the seve ral bureaus under 
my supervision. 

They will be found to contain not only a full, 
and, I trust, satisfactory, account of the manner in 
which the duties of each have been executed du- 

ring the past year, but much vi aluable information 
relative to these branches of the pu iblic service ta 
which they respectively refer. 

The tabular statements accompanying the Com- 
manding General’s report, show, in de tail, the or- 
ranization and strength of the army, 4s we ll as the 
position and distribution of the troops. Besides 
i the general and staff officer 3, and those of distinct 
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WAR. 
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over a lar: 
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Report of the Secretary of War. 


emigration to Oregon 
will commend to the favorable consideration of Con- 
the bl chain of 


The increasing current of 


lish a 
military posts up to the base of the Rocky moun- 
tains. Not doubting that legislative sanction will 

th il sure, it is proper 
that a portion of our t 


Tess recommendation to esta 


be given to mea to assume 
roops will he required to 
earn on the e posts 
Lefore so large a portion of the army was sent 


into ‘Texas, the lone 


line of frontier borde ring on 
Live Brith hy 


provinces was guarded only by a few 
posts, with small detachments of many of 
tl the 


troo] 85 
he fortific 
varrisons ; and 


Atlantic 


“Cory 


‘tions on the coast and 


Me 


those which 


Cault of “ico were 


were manned had, in most Instances, 


a foree little more than sufficient to guard the pub- 
the dilapidation of the 
troops stationed on the western and 
were not more than suffi- 
client to attord protecti ion to the recent settlements 

sl 


Hhh LilOse ¢ 


» the 


ic property 
I'he 


stern 


and prevent 
works 

uth we frontiers 
uarters, by imposing salut iry restr unts 
Indian tribes in the vicinity , and 

among them. The withdraw- 

thus distributed, constitute 
in Texas, has created apprehensions in 
‘s, and reneral anxiety for the re- 
occupancy of the posts in this manner vacated or 
This 
be demanded by a proper re- 
and prot ction; but it cannot be 
small number of the regular troops 
sposal of the Government, 


Various 
tain peace 
me of the troops 


- army 


weakened with at least the usual garrisons. 
seems to 
rity 
etlecied bv the 
the di 
tore 


tthe exis 


card to secu 


now at 
i hie 


sion tha 


a considerations lead to the econelu- 
the public service will 
than the present es- 
its duties are multi- 
that its 
should be 


Onl 
encies ot 


, force 


supply. As 


seems to be a 


reguire a laren r military 
blishment can 


plied, 


bility of 


Lie re necessity capa- 
performing t) i 


em Increased in 


a corres] onding cle Pree. 


, } 
ihe present 


of fourteen reciments 
The infantry and artl- 
now only forty-two pi ‘ivates 
fifty. ‘The 


e companies might be more 


iveney of pul ble ser- 


“army consists 


nieS Cac h. 


nantes have 
{ those of the 


of ten comyps 


leryv com 


each, an drag roonsS O11 ly 


numerical force of the 
doubled, if the ex 
ded it. If 
military 


increase of 


tnan 


ine 
de mal 


Vie the suggestion for enlareing 

adoy ted, | recom- 
rank and file, as the pre- 
dishing that object Were 
infantry and artille ry 


“ht private s, they would cor- 


foree be 
the 


our present 


mend the 
i . \ | i" 
ferable mode of accom 
he present companies of 

' i " 
nied up to SIXtV-els 


respond in their organization to those of the 
peace-establishment im 1508 and 1815. By in- 
creasing the privates in the companies of draroons 
to sixty, they would conform to the number fixed 
vy the original law authorizing that corps. 
“Should the companies be organized in this man- 
ner, t number of otheers will be the same as at 
resent, and the ay , thus increased, will be less 
init was in sv], and exceed that of Lsvus only 
by one thousand seven hundred and forty men. — 
“Tf tl mentation of the army should be ad- 
dved to exceed what the exige neies ot’ the pub- 


broueht to the 
proposed number 


-! 1 
lie service may require, it can be 


| standard by reducing the 


oft privates 1 


n the respective companies. I would 
respectfully recommend, that authority to increase 
the number of privates in a company to any hum- 


ber not eighty should be vested in the 
President, to be exercised, at his discretion, with 


public interest micht 


exceeding 


to what the 


quire. 


special reference 
suddenly re 
‘The nature oft the 

Mexican frontier, and in the 
event of extending out-posts towards the Rocky 
mountams require mounted 8; Or, at 
least, such troops are supposed to have a more 
this kind of service. ‘The 
privates to the two existing 
eriments of dravoons would still le ave, it is appre- 
hended, a deficieney of that kind of force. Should 
‘be like ly to be realized, it will 
expedient to raise a regiment of mounted 


service 


be performed on 
the southwest in the 


» will troo} 


peculiar adaptation to 


proposed addition of 


us apprehension 


} 


then be 


riflemen, or an additional regiment of dragoons. 
This mode of enlarging the army, by adding to 


the rank and file. of the present companies, will 
it is beheved, impur, but, on the contrary, 
generally improve, their comparative efficiency; 
and, on that account, as well as on the score of 
economy, is deemed preferable to that of effecting the 
ject by raising new regiments at this time, 


not, 


same objec 


It is only in the view of a probability that a 
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force considerably larger than a pe ~ u 
establishment might be soon required, that | 
prefer the mode of increasing the 


army by y 
re S¢ nt re 
This scale is undoubtedly too lov 
tual service, and has nothing to recomimn nd 
preference, under any circumstances, ) 
cility it affords of expanding an army so oy 
by increasing the rank and file, 
it effective for service, ina shorter period tl 
regiments could be raised, org 
line ‘d. 

It may be proper that, thor 
concentration of so large a portion of 
‘Texas has, to some extent, augmented th, 
diture under some heads, particularly that of | 
portauion, yet the measure has not been w 
some compensating advantages. The dist) 
of the troops, as was the case before the late y 
ment, in small detachments and skeleton ¢ 
nies, along our wide ly-c xtended lines of 
prevented the acquisition of much practi 
ledge vs nual toa hich state of dise ipli i 
ciency. By this opportunity , regiment 
talions lone separate d have eels Lowe 
within the same chain of sentinels, and instr 
in ail the practical duties of camp and field ser 

The propriety of organizing a eco rps, mod 
in point of nu unbers, of miners, si appers, and 
toniers, has heretofore been often presented t 
consideration of Congress. 


new regiments, organized on our 


Ss ale . 


i nd of ‘ 
j 
fui zed, 


1a { 


to observe 


been 


The reasons for 
a corps are becoming more evident and urgent 
consequence of the milit: iry occupation of ‘Ts 
‘Lhe commanding general there has rec 

be furnished with a ponton train, deeming it 
essential to the movement of tlie arimy 1 | 
country. In many parts of it the mate; 
constructing bridges are not to be obtaines . Ww 
that is the ease, the movements of an army w 
be impeded or arrested by the considerable str 
traversing its line of operations, om sit w 
plied with the necessary equipage for ci 
them, and attended by 
this equipage. 


Instructed 


a& COrps [ 
I 


The 


ted—that of san s 


use of name by whi 


corps is usually designa 
miners—is apt to mislead the 
nature of its duties 


fulnes 


judemeni | ino t 
’ cufd conse qui ntly as ton 
s and ad iptation to our service. ‘T) 
vices require d of it in attacks upon fortified } 
constitute but a small portion of its ap 


i 


duties. ‘This subjeet is fully and ably dis ; 
the report of the ¢ ‘hief Engineer, herewith 
ed. ‘The recommendation in its favor is ; ( 


' 
| t mil 


y strong arguments and the hiclhe 
thori ity » and 1 trust will 


1 


procure ior it the | ‘ 
action of Congress. ‘This corps need not 
merous, one hundred enlisted men being dec 
sutlicie Libs and, if placed under the command f { 
ihe present engineer oflicers, it would not be « ] 
pensive. " 
Pursuant! t to Instructions from this denartn . 
Colonel Kearny > Wil th five compe a s of the | 
ciment of dra: roons, le {t Fort Leavenworth inJ 
last, on an excursion through a Indian cou 
In the course of it he visited the South Pass ot t , a 
Rocky mountains, and the head waters of some of t! 
the tributary streams of the Colorado of the west, t! 
which empties into the Gulf of California. y 
The presence of so fine a body of troops 1 
the n a erous bands of Indians scattered t or \ 
that extensive region, cannot have failed t y 
salutary impressions upon them. In the var ti 
talks”? with them, they were distinetly told **' { 
‘the road made by the dragoons must not be 
‘by the Indians, and that the white people trav’ 
‘linge on it must not be disturbed in their persens ( 
‘or property. They were eratified bt 
sinall presents distributed among them, and 
sured of the friendship of the U nited States, 
long as they conducted themse Ives In a peace t 
and proper manner towards the white me Fay e: 
each other. While on the ‘** Oregon trail, b 
dragoons fell in with several parties of emigt 
The whole number passing this season into | « 
Territory, by that route, was ascertal ined to ; 
eight hundred and fifty men, four hu indred a ; 
seventy-five women, and one thous: ind ¢ of a n= C 
taking with them seven thousand head of catt 
four hundred horses and mules, and four hun 
and sixty wagons. The dragoons wer nine ‘ \ 
nine days on this exe ursion, and marched a ¢!s t 
tance of two thousand two hundred miles. The e 
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particulars of this expedition will be found in the 
‘teresting report of Colonel Kearny, which ac- 
companies the communication of the commanding 
-eneral of the army, herewith submitted. 
~ Another part of this regiment of dragoons, un- 
der the command of Captain Sumner, visited, 
‘out the same time, the extreme north, and ex- 
yded their excursion nearly to the line of the 
iTnited States between Lake Superior and the 
rake ofthe Woods. There is reason to believe 
vat the results of this expedition will prove to be 
equally auspicious in its influence upon the peace- 
relations with the more restless natives of this 
ote region. This exhibition of milit ry force 
wong them is well calculated to impress upon 
n the belief that we have the power at hand 
ty punish them for their misdeeds. 


i 


A somewhat numerous band, known as * the 
i-breeds of the Red river of the North,’’ resi- 
tine within the limits of the Hudson-Bay country, 
ave for years been in the practice of making ex- 
reions into our territories, to hunt the butfalo, 
end not only interfere, and sometimes come in 
conflict, with the Indians residing within the juris- 
diction of the United States, but destroy a great 
number of buffaloes—some years as many as thirty 
eusand. The Government has been, by its 
avents, warned of the dangerous consequences 
which are likely to result from the annual visita- 
ms of these half-breeds, and called on, by the 
complaints of our own Indians, to take measures 
utastop to them. - Captain Sumner had an 
interview with them, and forbade, in a decisive 
mner, their hunting upon the territories of the 
[Tnited States. This admonition seems to have 








a serious impression upon them; for they 
have since made a strong appeal to our Govern- 


ment for pe rmission to continue a practiee which, 





they say, they have followed from their childhood, 
d declare to he nece ssary to the subsistence ot 
They even intimate a willingness, 
llowed to do so, toremove from the British ter- 
sand settle on our side of the line, in order 


} 
riamuies. 





toethemselves the privilege of hunting 


Withih our bord rs. 





lhe effeets which this military expedition has 
d upon this large and adventurous band of In- 
( s, afford satisfactory evidence that the employ- 
troops on these excursions has been 
ttended with a salutary influence upon our Indian 





ment of our 





The reports which I herewith submit from the 
Quartermaster General, the Commissary General 
of Subsistence, the Paymaster General, and the 
Surgeon General, will apprise you of the condition 
of the veral departments, and of the manner in 
ich the duties appertaining to each have been 
fulfilled during the past year. "The sudden assem- 
| of more than one-half of the entire army in 
Te xas—draw n, as the troops composing it nece S- 
sarily were, from nearly all sections of the United 
States, without sufficient notice for preparation, 
ataseason not the most favorable for such a 

lovement—unavoidably oceasioned a large expen- 
diiure for transportation. ‘The appropriation for 
purpose was not made with any reference to 
this ¢ xtraordinary movement, and the amount 
Which was provid d for the year—and, under or- 
dinary cireumstances, would have been sufficient— 
Was nearly exhausted during the first quarter. It 
will therefore become neces sary to ask for an addi- 
tional appropriation to supply the deficiency. 
\ ntil further returns of the expenditure under this 
hie ‘d are received, an accurate estimate of what 
will be required beyond the amount already provi- 
ded cannot be made. When these returns come 
!, such an estimate will be prepared, and submit- 
ed to your consideration. 
iF is proper also to observe, that the appropria- 
1 for this branch of the service was designed 
exclusively for the re@ular army, but there has 
been some diversion of it. ; 


“ 


0 


I he exaggerated accounts of the Mexican force 
n the Rio del Norte, and the prevalent rumors of 
tee bodies of troops hastening towards it, excited 
Sole quarters an apprehension for the safety of 
“eneral ‘Taylor’s command, shortly after its arri- 
valin Texas. Under the influence of this alarm, 
® general commanding the western division, 
thout any instructions on the subject, assumed 
‘ie authority of making a requisition on the Gov- 
‘rior of Louisiana for a portion of the militia of 


9 
} 
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that State. This requisition was promptly com- 

plied with; and two fine companies of artillery, 

from the city of New Orleans, were despatched to 

Texas, before the knowledge of the ‘proced re 

reached this The troops h wine been sent 
( 


¢ } "T° _ 
to reneral Tay lor, and consicde ral le expense In 


} 
maree, 


curred, authority was given to him to receive and 
them in the service of the United States, i 


retain ; 
the publie exigencies should, m his 


quire them. 


yud rinent, re 
in the exercise of this discretionary 
authority, they were taken into service, and re- 
tained until the first of the pre month. It is 
recommended that Congress should be 


sent 
request d 


to make provision for paying them, and detr 





the expe nses of this proceeding. In the estimate 
for supplying the deficit in appropriation for the 
present fiscal year, these ¢ xpenses will be included. 
[tis due to the 


patriotic citizens who so promptly 
and cheerfully responded to this ea 


ll, to say, that 
the commanding general of the army in Tey 
highly commends them for their discipline, effi- 
che ney. and soldte rly ( mduc t : 

In Vie w of what micht be the condition of thines 


in Te xas, the reneral 


in command of our troops 
there was also authorized to muster into the 
vice of the United States such auxiliary force from 
that State as he should deem necessary to accom- 

instructions. Un- 
der this authority, he has accepted the services of 


. ry ° . } ! 
four ‘Texian companies of mounted men for three 


ser- 
plish the obje cts sper ified in his 


} 
months. 


1 
there any provision for their payment. When f 


returns are 


hese troops have not been pi 


received, an estimate will also be pre- 


sented of the amount required for that purpose, 


I respectfully invite your attention to the views and re 
commendations of the Commissary-General, Paymaster-G 
neral, and Surgeon-General, in relation to the branches of 
the public service with which they are respectively charged 
As the results of practical experience and obs« 
are Worthy of particular consideration. 

A reference to the report of the offieer in charge of the 
Ordnance bureau, will show that this iaportant branch of 
the public servi has received the vigilant attention of 
those to whom it has been comunitted. The 
placed at its control have 
designated 5 


rvatlion, til 


uppropriatie 
been rigidly applied to the objects 
and the munitions of war under its charge cu 
fully preserved and considerably increased. 

‘The estimates tor the ensuing year do not gr aths vary 
from those of former 
tions is inereased one hundred thousand dollars 


the-forts on the seaboard and the Gulf of Viexieo are so tay 


years. ‘The tiem for arming tortilica 


completed as to be in readiness to receive their armament. 
The amount now asked for will be needed to prepare 
the ineans for arming these forts, together with those in the 





course OF COonstrict , and such other works as th ya ef 
defence of the country may require. The amount ot pab 
lic property committed to the satekeeping of this depart 


nent is estimated at nearly seventeen miilions of dollar 
It is mostly deposited in the 


| national armories at Sprin 
field, Massachusetts id Hlarper’s Ferry, Virginia, and in 
twenty-three arsenals 


q situated in various parts of the Uni 
ted States. The 


prop r p 
property requires 


a 





otection Of this large amount ot 


numerous edifices, 
repair. "The estimat 


ditions, are 


Which tnust be hepi in 
for these repairs, and tor needful ad 
cers in ¢ 
situation enables them to form an 
nt on the subject. 





based ou the opinions of the off 

of the property, Wiio 

accurate 

panying the 

sons upon Which th 
In the course of the past 

duty to visit the two national 

from personal inspection, t 

! 


required at each, for the satety of the public property there 


» judgin In the estimates accom- 

report from this bureau will be found the rea 

opinions are based 

ummer, | have deemed it my 
arnories 

| 


Consiaenr 


and am convineed, 
bt 





> CID perniur is 


deposited—consisting not only of a large amount of nates 
and manufactured arms, but Of expensive 
valuable buildings. 

My predecessors have often recommended the establish 
ment of a national foundry for cannon. Such a foundry is 
deemed essential, if not indispensably necessary, to im 
prove the quality and construction of heavy ordnance. It 


is not in conte 


machinery and 





iplation to have it so extensive as to super 





sede the use of private foundries; but such a foui d 
voted mainly to adopting and testing iniprovements, and 
furnishing models for the work to be done at oth b 









lishments, would be highly usefuly and T coneur in 
views heretofore presented in favor of such establisliment. 


Considerable quantities of gunpowder are, under existing 
circumstances, necessarily stored near valuable public and 
private buildings, and in the vicinity of populous places. 
he dangers justly to be apprehended from keeping this 
kind of property in exposed conditions have been heretofore 
represented to Congress, accompanied with suggestions tn 
favor of establishing a depot for its satekeeping at some cen- 
tral point, safe in its construction, and removed to a secure 
distance from public edifices and private dwellings. [ again 
allude to this subject, in the hope that provision may be 
made to carry out these suggestions. 


The management of the mineral lands has been commit- 
ted to the Ordnance department. The developments of this 
kind of wealth during the last year, particularly in the re- 
gion about Lake Superior, have given increased importance 
to this subject, and attracted towards it an unusual degree 
of public attention. The present mode of opening those 
lands to individual enterprise appears to me to be objec- 
tionable, and necessarily leads to serious difficulties in re- 
gard to conflicting claims for locations. Further legislation 
on this subject is required. Measures have been taken to 


Senate ann Ho. or Reps. 


obtain accurate information, as well in regard to the opera 


tions of the present system as to enable the department to 
propose some modifications, or an enfire change of uf ie 
management of a coneern of this nature, already involvi 
public and private mterests of considerahle magnitude, { 
rapidly increasing in Hyportance, should net, im my oe] 


ton, be devolved upon a mifttary bureau organized with 1 


ference to appropriate duties, and these dutic of avar 
and responsible echarseter, requiring the vigilant ai 

stant ettention of the officers charged with the performanc: 
of them It is proposed, as soon as the returns trom t 
d other mater 


nsideration a full report on 


agents tor the fiscal vear are received, a 
collected, to submit to your ¢ 


sole ential chang mai 


this subject, wi 
to the disposition and management of this portion of t 
publie propert 

Among the responsible duties committed to this depart 


ment of the Government, is that of atten 


ing to our Lierior 








defenees. With inland frontiers and seacoasts of 1 
thousmitd miles in extent, assailable at most any port, it 
is Very obvious that a svstem « ent fortifientions is 
I essary to our security. Thi nhjyect recerved Ue ! 
attention of the Government, and has been prosecuted 
every suceeeding Administration As all which required 
to be done could not, in the b gtInbing, be at on u 
taken, the more exposed and important positions were fit 
attended to; but points which unght have been overt ed 
or properly disregarded in past vears, now claim speeial 
comsideration, in consequence of the progres f impra 


ment and the increase of wealth and population in thei 
vienuty. 

The permanent defences now under construction or re 
par are situated along the northern trontier, 


coast. e accompanying report of the Chief Engineer 








nts an accurate and full account of the condition of the 
everal works which have be 
the past vear. 


n under construction dur 








The engineer officers have been emploved during that 
time upon forty-eteht fort About forty of these are 
realy, or on short notice could be reade ready, to re 
their full armament; vet, upon veral of therm, co ! 
able expenditures are re hem ff 1 de \ 
and to provide needful for troop ! 
firstand main object has been to make them availabl 
defensive works; but it is important that aecommod 

mild also be furnished for small pence garrisor Ve 
strong objections are urged against the use of case if 
} pitals and barrack i i nid | ' ' 
that suitable pr ron shoul made, 3 for 
comfort t <, but for the vation oft ‘ 
th vannd Estimates for the construction of hospital 
barracks at some of the principal posts and t 
and for the repairs of those already crected, ar ubniitted 
for the consideration of Congre 

New fortifications have been commenced at points et 


ted by a proper regard to the public 
the requisite appropriations are asked for conti 
construction of them. <A reference to the report 
chief eneimeers for several successive vears, as well as to 
that herewith submitted, shows that a few other ww 
are deemed essential to our system of external de ‘ 
The wise considerations which commend them to the fh 
vorable notice of Congress are clearly id cogen p 
s din these report ; 


The first in point of importance is the defence of t 
Narrows at Staten Island, in the harbor of New York. I 


tifications at this place would be mot ti ‘ | 
ai te, In eoverimn that ty, t 1 n r \ ' 

been selected. Th roper site for suel “ , 
the Sta of New York, and, it is understood, w 

ti Lto the United Stat on very reasonable tern 
It might be obtained, it is believed, by an « \ for ft 
ite and materials of Fort Gansevoort, now rendered tu 

| sas a battery by the extension of t Wy. it 3 i 
mended that authoritv, accompanied by an proprmtion t 
commencing the work, should be given to eft a pure 

or transfer, if either can be made ou advantigeou 


A new work on Sandy Hook has been repeatedly r 





mended, as necessary to the more complete commend 
the main ehannel, and as indispensable to control t 
chorage in the lower bay. The command of thi chet 

is also important in regard to the land detence of t 

\ board of engineer oflicers is now employed in ¢ rit r 
these positions, and the land approaches to the eit he 


report, when received, wil undoubtedly sustain the views 





h nted, of the « ort ‘ 

n ditional security point upon 
\ fortress, designed for the better protection of Philadel 

phia, Wilmington, Neyeastle, and the entrance of the Del 


ware and Chesapeake canal into Delaware bay, was begun 
several years ago on the Pea Pateh Island; but it was a: 
rested by a question as to the validity of the title to the site 
acquired by the United State 
pended. ‘The existing appropriation is sufficient tor reco 
mencing it; but the conditious attached render it unavai 
able at present. The question as to the title is fully stated 
in the report from the Engineer Department. From the « ; 
as therein presented, there would appear to be but very itt 
hazard in removing the restrictions upon this appropriation 
and proceeding with the work. [f, however, our title shonl 
be thought to be questionable, ver 
mand that immediate measures should 
it, and thereby prevent a further delay 
neation. 
The necessity of an additional work in the vicinity of 
Sollers’ Point. for the protection of Baltimore, is alxo shown 
in the report of the Chief Engineer. It is presume d that the 
importance of providing for the security of this populous 
and wealthy city will command the attention of Congres 
Several other new works on the southern coast—one at the 
entrance of the Cumberland Sound, Georgia; another on 
Dauphin’s Island, Alabama ; and a third at Proctor’s Land 
ing, on Lake Borgne, Louisiann—are deemed essential ta 
the defence of that section of the Union, and therefore en - 
titled to the favorable action of Congress. 

The projected fortifications on tie Florida reets, so ne 


. and has been ever sinec su 









y important interests d 
Ken to pertect 


be ft 


in erecting t forti- 


i 
' 








judiciously conceived, aud the work ex 
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cessary for the protection of the gulf commerce, have been 
already authorized by Congress. The embarrasements in 
procuring a tithe to the premises required for these de- 
tenecs, have caused some delay; but they are in the way of 


boing overcome, and then the means at the disposal of the 
departivent will be promptly applied to Uns object. 
lhe advantages o; th veral works herein mentioned 


n but cursorily adverted to in Us commupication. Fora 
fii development of them, and of the operations of the last 

ir, | reler to the elaborate and able report from the Engi 
eel Departs ni 


Having, in the course of the last summer, visited the 
Milita Academy West Pont, and attended the exami 
nation of the cadets, | feel it to be due to that institution to 

peak of its present excellent condition. Progressive im 
j ment is already perceptible to those who have ex 


ns institution at different and somewhat distant 


poriod Dronches of tostruction tormerly pursued are now 


iT thoroughly taught, and others of a strietly military 
acter have been introduced. The sciences have con 

f d many and as signal advantages in their applica 
is to the art of war as to the arts connected with the 
pen ul pursuits of life; and, among the community of na 
tions, exposed to be brought into conflict with each other, 
ithe course Of events, those which do not avail them 
Ives oF their advantages, will be almost sure to pay a 
heavy penalty for their neglect, in the profuse waste of life 
and treasure In this view, a military school, where the 
HOHE are taught and applied te the art of war, is a highly 
inportint national establishment. The Aeademy at West 
Port is, in this respect, 1 institution of great usefulness, 





nud should receive the fostering care of the Government.’ 1 


eoneur in the views pre ited by the Chief Engineer, tor a 
board of visiters selected from civil life, under some or all 
ov the modifications he li uggested, 

The report from the Chief of the Corps of Topographical 
Dagineers, bereto appended, has been prepared with care 


It cnbraces objects of great public concern, 
md furtishes most desurable information 


in regard not 
only to the works 


upon Which expenditures have beeu made 
daring the last season, but to those which are likely to be 
prosecuted during the ensuing year. The details of the op 
erations and the results of the past year, furnish satisfactory 
proof of the advantages of confiding the executing, as vell 
ae the planning, OF works of this character io men of scien 
skill, and practical expe 
are properly assigned to those who, by 
edieation, constant study, and long, laborious practice, have 
quired the requisite qualifications to superintend and 
properly execute them Phe objects brought into view in 
report of the ‘Topographical Bureau are not of au ex 
clusively military character; but many ot 


Ano intin 


tific acquirements, professional 
rienet Such duties 


them, however, 
ite relation to the defence of the country, and 
Ul are regarded as public works directly connected with, 
essential to, our external or internal commerce. Most 
or the works were authorized and undertaken some years 
wo; but litth was done upon them during the past year, 


equence ot the failure of the appropriations tor that 


PUle pose 

Pie lakes were almost entirely, destitute of natural har- 
bor Navigation upon them was exposed to binminent 
porls, and not unfrequently attended with frightiul Joss of 
hovand property. With the settlement and growth of the 
\ tern country, the comimerce upon these tniand seas bias 


; And its estimated annual amount now ex 
sentire exports of the products and man 





t tu of the United States to all foreign countries. An* 
interest of this magnitude, daily augmenting, in which so 
i iV States, and large & portion of our citizens partici 
peated, naturally commanded the attention of Congress, and 
j mporky recer ad it fi ing care. Sate harbors were 
much needed; and a system ot improvements, with a view 
to provide ft nb, Was Com needin ied. The total amount 
expended upon these harbors is $2,701,964. The objects to 
Which th ippropriations have been applied, and the 
HOniTS OF them trom Le24 to the present time, are speci- 
fied in the annexed report, together with aa estimate of the 
further stuns required for the ensuing fiscal year. The 
ofaras th have been prosecuted, give abundant 
it it tinal tie ail pated advantages will, in the end, 
ber dto the fullest extent It may be proper to r 
1 : I niprovements are not without bencit in 
i po tN Should it ever become necessary 
to have a naval ¢ upon these lakes, the numerous and 
commodious harbors thus provided by the aid of the Gov 
ernment will contribute to its safety and successful opera 
tion Besides, there are now employed in the commerce 
these lakes a great number of large-sized and stoutly 
built steamers, Winch would not have been placed there by 
individual enierprise, but for the safety and accommodation 
tiforded by these liarbors in case of a public emergency, 
t e steamers can be expeditiously converted into effective 
\ els of war, and rendered subservient to military opera 
tou Nor are the economy and facility of transporting 
troops, munitions of war, and supplies, to be overlooked in 
estimating the public advantages of the lake improvements. 
It is also said tiat our best seamen are those who have been 
trained in the navigation of our lak« 
Phe number of lake-harbor improvements authorized by 


law is twenty-six Good harbo have been made where 
none existed beto d the expenses of construction have 
not, in the whole, excecded the estimates prospectively pre- 
sented. These results give assurance that the plans were 


nomically and skil 





tuily exeeuted. 


lhe public usefulness of these improvements will be bet 


t ippreciated when itis considered that, by means of them, 
ist dangerous navigation has been rendered compara 

1 sat \ large shipping interest has been created upon 

‘ tak ind facilities and shelter afforded to a commerce 


d at one hundred millions of dollars annually, 
ising With surprising rapidity, in which six States 
uid all sections of the country incidentally, in- 


Nor is it seareely less important in a commercial or mili- 


tary point of view, that the helping hand of improvement 
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should be extended to the natural avenues for conveying the 
abundant produetions of the West to the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Atlantic coast—the Ohio and the Mississippi on the 
one side, and the Hudson river on the other. The progress 
of the work on the two former rivers, having for its main 
object the removal of obstructions, has been, in a measure, 
suspended during the past season, means not having been 
provided at the last session of Congress for that purpose. 


Looking to the vast interests subserved by this inuprove- 
ment, and to its unquestionable public character, scarcely 
a doubt is entertained that it will be resumed, Estimates 
for its further prosecution are therefore submitted in the 
accompanying report of the chief of the topographical en- 
ginecrs. In the same report will also be found an elaborate 
and interesting exposition of the present condition of the 
Hudson river; Of its importance in regard to commerce and 
to milllary movements, as One of the main avenues of com- 
munication from the Western States to the seaboard, and 
the channel through which a considerable portion of the 
trade between these States and the Athantic must neces- 
sarily pass; of the difficulties which now embarrass its navi- 
gation in the vicinity of Albany; of the success of former 
expenditures, and the plans and probable cost of further 
improvements, called for by so many and such important 
public considerations. ‘That part of the report which brings 
into view the Missouri, the Arkansas, the Red river, and 
the harbor of St. Louis, exposed to injury by a tendency to 
a change in the current of the Mississippi at that place, de- 
serves serious consideration. Recent events, and the open- 
Ing scenes in the southwest, have given increased Impor- 
tance to the navigation of the Arkansas and Red rivers. 
‘They open direct communications with an extensive fron- 
tier, Which requires to be guarded by military posts. The 
improvement of these rivers, on this account as well as 
from considerations of a more general character, is em- 
braced among the public works presented by the topographi- 
eal bureau for the patronage of Congress. 

All the estimates of that bureau are confined to objects 
upon which the opinions of Congress have been expressed, 
and upon some of them in repeated instances. 

Under the directions of this bureau, an exploration was 
made, in [S12, of the country between the State of Missouri 
and the Roeky mountains. The very satisfactory manner 
in which it was performed, and the amount of valuable and 
interesting information thus obtained, induced the Govern- 
ment to extend its researches to regions still more remote. 

\t the close of the last session, a second report, from the 
intelligent and enterprising officer assigned to this service, 
was laid before Congress, but not till very recently repub- 
lished. Itis a document full of useful information in rela- 
tion to the country beyond the Rocky mountains—to its 
vast capabilities and numerous resources. 

The valuable services of Brevet Captain Fremont, the 
officer who so suceessfully conducted the previous explora- 
tions, are secured to the Government, by employing him in 
a third expedition into that extensive and comparatively 
unknown region. It is not, however, expected that his 
labors can be completed in season to enable this depart- 


ment to present the results of them to Congress at its pres- 
ent session. 


Among the documents herewith transmitted is the report 
of the Commissioner of Pensions. The amount paid to 
pensioners, during the last fiscal year, was two millions of 
dollars; aud the estimate for the next is 81,974,900. 

‘The number of pensioners of all descriptions is 28,921. 
Of these, 9,564 are females. During the last year, 2,371 cer- 
tifieates have been issued to persons who were not before 
on the pension rolis; and the whole number of applications 
now pending belore the Commissioner is 7,809. ‘These have 
all been examined, some of them repeatedly; but, the evi- 
dence to support them being deiective or insufficient, the 
parties interested have been notified of the grounds of ob- 
jection. [tis probable that nearly all of them will be again 
brought up for examination. Itis ascertained by the returns 
from the several pension agents that 1,438 pensioners have 
died during the last year. Many others have doubtless de- 
ceased who are not reported. ‘The business of the bureau 
has not decreased; nor is it reasonable to expect that it 
will, for some time to come. 

‘The law establishing the pension office will expire on the 
ith of Mareh next. It will be indispensably necessary that 
this office should be continued. T respectfully suggest that 
this subject should be presenged to the notice of Congress. 

With this conununication, L also submit to you a report 
of a highly interesting character from the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs. Init, and in the accompanying reports 
from the several agents and sub-agents, will be found full 
statements of the condition of the Indian tribes under the 
jurisdiction of the United States, and of the transactions 
of the Government with them during the past year. 

With these tribes our relations are pacific, and their con- 
dition is, in the main, improving. Gratifying evidence of 
advancement is exhibited among the tribes of the South 
and West; and there is reason to hope that those in the 
Northwest will, in this respect, imitate their example. 

Several denominations of Christians are aiding the de 
signs of the Government, by their benevolent efiorts to 
diffuse among them the blessings of education and religion, 
and to elevate their position by intellectual and moral cul- 
ture. The information received at this department war- 
rants the belief that there is an increasing disposition on the 
part of the Indians generally to avail themselves of the op- 
portunities offered for improvement. | Manuat-iabor schools 
seem to be peculiarly adapted to their condition. By this 
mode of instruction, while they are taught letters, they ac- 
quire, at the same time, a practical knowledge of the means 
ot obtaining subsistence and comfort by their own industry 
and skill. in many of the treaties, the Government has 
taken care to set apart funds for the purpose of education, 
which have been in most eases made available to that de- 
sirable object. When the removals from the States and 
organized Territories shall be completed, and the tribes in- 
terested in these provisions settled in ‘their new homes, 
these funds will all be brought into effective use, and made in- 
strumental, in the fullest extent, to the improvement of this 
portion of the human family. 
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The system of trade and intercourse with the Indians ro. 
quires revision, with a view to impose more restrictions an 
severer penalties upon those who introduce ard 
among them. 

The policy of the Government in settling the Indians on 
lands beyond the limits of the States and our Organized 
‘Territories, the success of which is so essential 1 
well-being, is apparently gaining favor among them. 

‘The Choctaws are in the course of removal. The Sacs 
and Foxes of the Mississippi have been already remoyeg 
pursuant to the treaty of 1842, and the Seminoles transfer. 
red to the home provided for them by the treaty of |&45. 

Several negotiations are now pending for extinguishing 
the Indian right of occupancy to large tracts of land in or. 
ganized ‘Territories, and providing thei with a country west 
of the Mississippi. x 

Unhappy differences still exist among the Cherokees, 
Delegations from the several parties into which that nation 
is divided have visited this place in the course of the past 
season, to lay their complaints and their claims betore the 
Government. They have been patiently heard, with q 
sincere desire to compose their feuds and satisfy their rea- 
sonable demands. ‘The subjects presented for the action of 
the Executive did not appear to be fit matters for treaty ad- 
justment; nor could they be otherwise settled, Without spe- 
cial legislative authority. These causes of dissatistaction 
and strife being removed, our Indian relations will be set. 
ted on a permanent basis, and be likely to remain quiet tor 
a long time to come. 

Annexed to the report of the Commissioner are several 
highly interesting communications, received in the course 
of the last year from the Indian sub-agent residing in the 
‘Territory of Oregon. In these documents will be found 
valuable information in relation to the general features of 
that country, its climate, soil, and productions, the condi- 
tion of the emigrants, the provisional Government estab- 
lished by them, and its practical operations; but that part of 
the information more particularly claiming consideration 
trom this department, relates to the Indian population of 
Oregon. The number of Indians residing therein is esti- 
mated to be forty-two thousand. They are represented to 
be less warlike and savage than those on this side of the 
Rocky mountains, disposed generally to cultivate friendly 
relations with our citizens settled in that Territory, and not 
averse to the habits and pursuits of a civilized people. 
Considering their vast superiority in numbers over the emi- 
grants, and the great difficulty in sending aid to the latter in 
the event of hostilities, it becomes important to adopt pro- 
per measures to preserve, confirm, and extend a friendly 
intereourse between the Indian tribes and our citizens in 
Oregon. To this end, [ would suggest that a full agency 
should be established beyond the Rocky mountains, with 
ample powers and liberal means to maintain amicable re- 
lations with these tribes. It is also probable that the pub- 
lic interests will require another agent to reside among the 
Indians in Texas. . 

There was paid to the Indians, for annuities, and in ful- 
filment of other treaty stipulations, in the fiseal year ending 
30th June last, the sam of $805,300 72. The Secretary of 
War is, moreover, the trustee of funds belonging to differ- 
ent tribes, amounting to $2,140,591 32, the annual interest 
of which is 8111,679 06. This is exclusive of the Chicka- 
saw national fund of $1,579,399 40, of which the Secretary 
of the Treasury is the trustee. 

The income from these trust funds is paid to the In- 
dians, or, if not wanted for present purposes, is invested 
for their benefit. ‘These payments, however, do not include 
considerable sums paid to individuals or families, derived 
from the sale of reservations belonging to them, and sold 
under the directions of the Government. 


"nt Spirits 


0 Uveir 


In considering the means of resisting foreign aggression, 
and preserving internal order and tranquillity, it should not 
be forgotten that much reliance is wisely placed on the mili- 
tia. ‘his reliance exempts the United States from the dan- 
gers and the expense of a large standing army. In propor- 
tion to the importance of the duties which may be required 
of the militia, should be the care of the Government to pre- 
pare this force for the performance of them. 

‘The law providing * for organizing, arming, and discip- 
lining the militia,’? was passed soon after the Government 
was established, and has remained, with only a few slight alter- 
ations. Great and important changes have since taken place 
in our external and internal relations, and some modifica- 
tions in that law are required to make the system conform- 
able to our present condition. Itis believed that they may 
be made in such a manner as to improve its efficiency, and, 
at the same time, to diminish its burdens upon the people. 
A classification of those subject to enrolment has been sug- 
gested as the best mode of accomplishing this desirable ob- 
ject. The present law directs the enrolment of all tree 
able-bodied white male citizens between eighteen and forty- 
tive years of age, and requires them to arm and equip them- 
selves, and do military duty. : 

A compliance with this provision necessarily subjects all 
persons enrolled to a considerable expense of time and m0- 
ney, and among them many who have neither at their own 
command. Though citizens of eighteen years of age are 
not too young to bear arms, they are not generally in a sit 
ation to equip themselves. In view of the burdens now Im- 
posed, it is questionable whether militia duty should be ex- 
acted from persons under the age of twenty-one years. 

I would further suggest that trainings and inspections 
should be confined to those under the age of thirty years, 
and that only this class, in the first instance at least, shoul 
be liable to requisitions for actual service. Changes 10 t . 
present organization, with a view to these results, while 
they would not impair the efficiency of the militia syst 2 
would mitigate its unequal burdens, remove some We i 
founded complaints, and aid in restoring the confidence ant 


. . : SRDS ome ree V- 
consideration justly due to it as an auxiliary to a free £0 


ernment and a safeguard to public liberty. It is a subject of 


serious importance, and deserves the deliberate attention 0 
Congress. . y 
Respectfully submitted. W. L. MARCY, 
Secretary of Wer. 
To the PresipEeNT oF THE UnireD States. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE 
NAVY. 
Navy Department, Dec. 1, 1845. 

Sin: During the past year, the usual squadrons 
of the Navy of the United States have been main- 
tained. In the Mediterranean, Commodore Smith 
had command of the Cumberland and the Ply- 
mouth. He would have despatched the Plymouth 
to the Black Sea; but leave was refused by the 
Ottoman Porte. He conducted our newly-appointed 
consul to Tangiers, and insured his reception. 

Our ships in the Mediterranean h 
been inactive at Port Mahon, during the winter; 
this can be obviated by an interchang 
The Plymouth has, therefore, been directed to join 


ave usually 





e of service 
the Brazil squadron ; and the Cumberland has re- 
turned home: their places will be taken, at the 
opening of the season, by a part of the present 
ican squadron. 





fhe African squadron was organized by Com- 


rt 
4 ° . 
modore Perry, by whom good sanitary reculations 


‘ 


were established. He was relieved ‘by Commo- 
dore Skinner, in the Jamestown, who has shown 
equal consideration for the health of all under his 
command. Yet the Preble and the Truxton con- 
tracted disease, and, as an act of humanity, were 
ordered to return home. The Southampton has 
been sent out with stores, to remain on the coast. 
The Marion and Dolphin followed as a reinforce- 
ment. ‘Che Boxer is destined for the same sta- 
tion, and will sail immediately. The Cumberland, 
bearing the broad pennant of Commodore Read, 
will proceed in January to relieve the Jamestown 
and Yorktown, which will then repair to the Medi- 
terranean. 

On the Brazil station, Commodore Rousseau, 
the first officer west of the Alleghanies ever scleet- 
ed io command a squadron, relieves Commodore 
Turner. The Raritan will repair to the home 
squadron. The Boston is ordered to return to the 
United States. The Columbia, the Saratoga, the 
Plymouth, and the Bainbridge, will, for the pres- 
ent, constitute the Brazil squadron. 


Commodore Parker, after a very suceessful 


eruise, returned from the Asiatic station in Sep- 


tember, bringing home the Brandywine, the St. ! 


Louis, and the Perry. At the Bay of Islands, 
Captain McKeever, in the St. Louis, had the hap- 
piness to render valuable service to the inhabitants 
of an infant British settlement. 

In May, Commodore Biddle sailed for the East 
Indies, in command of the Columbus ship of the 
line, and the Vincennes, bearing the Minister to 
China, and the ratified treaty between the United 
States and the Chinese Emperor. The health of 
Mr. A. H. Everett, the minister, having induced 
his return, the exchange of the ratifications of the 
treaty was committed to the charge of Commodore 
Biddle, who will doubtless show that an able and 
gallant naval officer conducts satisfactorily all 
affairs intrusted to him. 

The Constitution is on her return from China, 
after having visited different ports and islands in 
the Indian seas. 


The Pacific squadron, under Commodore Sloat, 
has consisted of the Savannah, the Levant, the | 


Warren, and the Shark. The first three will re- 
turn in 1846, and will be relieved by the Congress, 


the Portsmouth, and the Cyane. ’ The difficulty | 
of communicating with our ships in the Pacific | 


makes it proper to suggest the advantage of a pub- 
lie mail through our own territory to a convenient 
port in the Straits of Juan de Fuca. Arrange- 
ments should also be made, at the earliest day that 
is proper, for getting supplies for our Pacific 
squadron from our own soil and our own citizens 
in that region. 


The home squadron has been under the com- | 


mand of Commodore Conner, who has distin- 
guished himself by sound judgment in the per- 
formance of his duty. His force, which consisted 


ofthe Potomac, the Falmouth, the Vandalia, the | 


awrence, and the Somers, was weakened by the 
return of the Vandalia, which visited Hayti, and 
was driven home by the yellow fever, contracted 


> ° ¢ 
at F ort-au-Prince, where she had been ordered on | 


duty. The squadron was increased by the Prince- 
ton and Porpoise, the St. Mary’s, and the Sara- 
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tora, under Commodore Stockton, and 

by the John \ lan S, and tne steamship 

sippi. ‘The arvregate force of ¢ m { 

ner was much jarger than has iby 

one American ennant. it gave efficient roter 

tion to our interests im the Gulf ¢ viex 

contributed to spread a sense of security over ow 

country to its ¢ x tre me iimit of the Del iN ut 
Deemimneg it of great importa to become ac- 

quainted with the navy yards and « rae 

connected with the navy, 1 have, durin tine 

summer, visited all of them, except tho t Pen 

sacola and at Memphis. They a reneraliv un ¢ 

celient order. ‘The prine:al nny ‘ ii 

0 ( L visited a Brooklyn, wher 

work on the dry-dock is advancing with eflie 

and « “OnHOmMYV. [hit vicinity toa ci 

emporium of naval stores, and is crowded with 

seamen, shy ,ande bani i 

all kinds, gives to that yard great facilities for th 

prompt repair and equipme it of ships of \ 


} } } 


it the Naval Asylum in Philadelphia more th 
a han bir d veteran sauors are ¢€ ovi thie 3h] ‘ 
provision Wise iy reserve d for the comfort of tl I 
declining years. Yet I would earnestly advise that 


the buildings of the asylum, at their present loca- 


tion, be never enlai red, but that, after it full, 
new pe nstoners should be pl iced in some uubdri- 
ous Spot near the ocean, where the awed seaman 
can wateh shins as they eome and go, and have 


old familiar objects within his steht. 


The charge on the navy hospital fund, whi 

noticed in the communic 
. . . ‘ 1 

Medicine, was incurred in 1844, on the recom 


dation of the chief of that bureau, at whose urvent 


wwion trom tlhe 


eovernor and sureeon of 
the asylum were authorized to be erected. ‘The 
expenditures have been cireumscribed; and thie 
recommendation 


suggestion houses for the 


further on the 
fund, by erectine other dwellings at other stations, 
has not been complied with. ‘The fund should be 
sacredly reserved for the immediate and personal 
benefit | from { 
crued. Nor have | thought it just to continue to 
appropriate a large part of the buildings at the asy- 
lum to the use of the midshipmie n who wert pre- 
paring for the established examination, previous 
to their passing to a higher grade. 

Congress, in its great desire to improve the navy, 
had permitted the department to employ profes . 
sors and instructors, at an annual cost of about 
498 900: and it had been usual, besides the few 


employed at the receiving ships and the Naval 


to encroach stil 


of those whose earnings it has ae- 


Asylum, to send professors with the midshipmen 
into every ocean and clime. 
friendly to study, and the office of professor rapidiy 
degenerated much 
was done as the elder officers would cheerfully do 
for their juniors; the teachers on board 
ceiving-ships cave little instruction, or none what- 
ever, so that the expenditure was fruitless of great 
results. Many of the professors were able and 

willing, but the svstem was a bad one. The idea 
naturally sugeested itself of seizing the time when 
the midshipmen are on shore and appropriating it 
to their culture. Instead of sending migratory pro- 
fessors to sea, with each handful of midshipmen, 
the midshipmen themselves, in the intervals be- 
tween sea duty, might be collected in a body, and 
devote their time to suitable instruction. Tor the 

pay of the instructors Congress has provided. In 
looking out for a modest shelter for the pupils, I 
was encouraged to ask for Fort Severn, at Annapo- 
lis. The transfer was readily made, by order of 
the Secretary of War, and a school was tmmedi- 
ately organized, on an unostentatious and frugal 
plan. This institution, by giving some prelimi- 
nary instruction to the midshipmen before their 
first cruise, by extending an affectionate but firm 
supervision over them as they return from sea, by 
providing for them suitable culture before they 
pass to a higher grade, by rejecting from the service 
all who fail in capacity or in good disposition to 
use their time well, will go far to renovate and im- 
prove the American navy. 

The plan pursued has been unpretending, but, 
it is hoped, will prove efficient. A few professors 
give more and better instruction than four-and- 
twenty at sea. No supernumerary officer has 
been ordered to Annapolis; no idle man is attached 
to the establishment. Commander Buchanan, to 
whom the organization of the school was intrusted, 
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often not so 
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the re- 
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\ 1 | of 1 reeret that the 
su ( i ‘ t ho Opporlunity to visit 
yards at the South and Sout west. The 
for their maprovement should be such as will not 
riere \ 1 or dayu each other. 

Pensacola, bY WS position, arrests publie atten 
tio The inty of our naval power in the 
Gulf of Mexico d ends, ma rreat miessure, On 
its condition and re yuree "Lhe events of the 


show «x elusive ly the necessity for ah 


Derai Provision at that station of all the means 
essen lL to a well-fur ed and eflicient navy 
yara A jaree estimate for that yard is theretore 
pre ented, alihon 1 | desire to await further i 


format 


mode of its expenditure 


finally approving the proposed 
Memphis, on the contrary, being in the heart 
of the country, Oh an ocean river, yet a thousand 


miles from the Sea, is Inappropriat for the repairs 


of ships of war; but, in building steam-shins 
may con » with Boston, New York, and Phila 
i i; ‘ ) 
deiphia— st. Louis, Cineimnati, and Pit 





t 
burg. lt les, 





moreover, just below the wrent 
hemp-growing region, and is recommended by its 
of the manufa ‘ture 

A ropewalk, with the latest improve- 
therefore proposed, so that the West 
rot only produce, but manufacture, the hemp 


positio i for the establishment 
of « rd we. 
ments, 
may } 
used for the Amertcan navy. 

some of the details of the 


i have disapproved 


pla 1 proposed for the navy-vard at Memphis, be- 


cause it was framed ona seale of extravagant ex 
work of prepara- 
many years, and 
cost, by estimate, at least two mil- 


penditure, which, for the mere 


would have consumed 
h ive 
lions of dollars, and which contemplates the resi- 
dence of many officers, e:vil and naval, who in 


any event would be useless. I recommend that 


lion, 


would 


Coneress confine the use of the moneys it may 


appropriate, first, to the immediate construction of 
a ropewalk, and, next, to simple arranrements 
for building and e uipping steamers. ‘lo intro- 
duce at the West the manufacture of American 
hemp for the navy, will prove a national benefit. 

The United States should produce all the hemp 
used in its navy. Enterprise, climate, and soil, 
leave no doubt that it may be raised and prepared 
of the best quality, and at prices within the limit 
prescribed by law. ‘To ensure that end, I gave 
the subject early and continued attention; and 
nothing but American hemp has been received 
under any contract made since 1 came into the de- 
partment. Finding, by short experience, that to 
insist on the inspection at Charlestown, as hereto- 
fore practised, would be injurious to the western 
planter, | directed that, while all who had made 
contracts at prices based upon inspection and de- 
livery at Charlestown should be held to fulfil their 
engagements, purchases should be made of three 
hundred tons, during the present fiscal year, to be 
delivered and finally inspected at Louisville and 
St. Louis. 

The subject of lake defences is reserved for a 
special communication. 

The care of the reservations and plantations of 
live-oak, I recommend should be transferred to 
the land office, which alone has the proper means 
of ascertaining titles, and which can assume the 
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It contains all the elements of eficieney. It has 








able and skilful officers, who compe ewtth alarrity 

, 5 ) : 
iorevery post of Ganrer or adventure. Its men 
excel In seamanship, courace, and fidelity to then 
cou vy. Unsuited to purposes of maritime do- 


, it Inspires respect for the American flag in 


every part of the world. Yet a regard for its best 
interests, a desire to promote the welfare of its 
ers, and a sense of justice to the 


meriloriaus 
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country, liduce me to add, that its annua ost is 
aiasmro rtiionate to 108 Ineagnitude, and the sysleni 
of its orga iuon and preferments deprives merit 
oti re, ‘ terring the hiehest rank in the pro- 
fee i ‘ much revard to capachy or pre- 
ous iv} i pu ic ser r 
et aw cloums precedence—thouch that 
‘ Bul orized by t Lo tlulion, and un- 
semority demands promouon 
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r otect merit from neglect. Indis- 
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L') i ¥y OF th rvice den 3 a reduc- 
tion he number of officers in active service or 
wating pudden, indiscriminaie, i exces- 

ve promot 8 cor el the re OmMmmMmencation of 

1 a reduction. ‘There are so many captains 
i commanders, that, under existing laws, wer« 
ca le of comm is, and each cruise to con- 
f three ye , each captain would be at sea 

‘ t ve years, each commander once in 
‘ 1 years his evil attracted the attention 
oi tne ! t ongvress: and tne power, so necessary 

» the service, of placing a reluctant officer on fur- 
lough, was restored to the department. I have 


antead Will 








een iniormed that this power was 1a 
view to h > large part of the captains and com- 
ers put on half-pay. But it does not fully 

r 





n the service than micht at first be apprehended— 
( é v if the furioug lth Some cases 

» be one-half of the nay rat sea. 
A } d of officers, pro ituted, and the 





records of the department, with other information 








Vy make the necessary 


Why should the incanable be promoted ? 


Why 
should they be allowed to postpone the promotion 


if the capable? 
i 


Why should gallantry. temper- 
ance, integrity in the payment of debts, distinction 


Dy service at ¢« 


a, weigh no more than opposite 


considerations ? Why should men deficient in 


eapacitv and inexperienced in their profe ssion be 


advanced, and, as a consequence, officers with 
every naval and manly virtue, and the brilliancy 
and vigor of matured powers, be left te wait ull 
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rreat ave gives them the preferment which o: 
alecrity, and merit could not attain? P , 
VO naval service can maintain an ef} it } 
elevated character under a lo; contin 
system W hich leve ls merit and deme rit, ay 
to change the profession of the navy from a ; 
of rewarded honor to a career for a liveliho 
is not strange, under this system, that 
evell contains a very few officers who have 1 
been at sea, and some who have not ss 5 Pa 
service enough to accomplish them in the » 
qualific auions of their profession, 
‘Those tha capable—and our service a 
im the ri—t he wma these o yI Ik ( 
| re once o7 <« tain pthne havy isa 1 ¢ i 
Liv rust. L, ( jl res of thi » re ( 
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doubtful merit. The nomination and « 
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aLLentlo of the country, ¢ hanced in valt 
proving publie opin ,» and conceded ) ( 
only Ww yne cl ters and career ar hte 
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The service should be relieved from the |! len 
of carrying rso very much grea 
of officers than ean be loyed li Is no ) 
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is wait! orders, im vho, since the 
tions, nave! trecet Lorde) . rd, ix the ¢ 
of officers, and for other reasons, can never i ( 
them. None hould ave the pay as \ 
ders butt se who are one Cay to receive . 
{ d ri rit und Will to ovey them. oO! \ 
ew have ilve late on shore for so m ny ii - 
tive vears, having no connection with the na y 
to take rank and pay, that a want of know ; 
their profession has become added to orivi! - 
titude for the service. 
‘Lhe benefit to the country, by pur r the 
course I have proposed, would be incale e. i 
They who Know our olicers will « rree t {, atier 
utions. you mightin vain look thre 1 
ra service that would do more honot 
the principle of discrimination las 
; the navy has been benefited. Som 
I d 
vears azo, the rule was established for the corps 
of surgeons: and the result has eirven the navy a 
bodv of well-educated and well-trained surgeons, ol 
of which any nation might be proud. i 
The same svstem has been applied during the 
summer to the engineers, and with very bene ical } 
resulis. Itis the only system which will shut the 
door against favor, and prevent the s in the te 
navy from becoming branches of an authoriz d 
pension list. 
; I his is seen most decidedly in the case of mas- 
ter The United States navy has the gerade of 
master—a hich station, w I] pal la id requiring i 
rreat a lity and experience at sea. Full pay is ] 
riven to thirty-one masters; of this number, some 
are, and have eve r been, incompetent to their duty; i 
nor can I learn that more than six or five, or per- 
hans four or three, are able to navigate a s! 
Those who are. and by an examination prove 0} 
themselves to have ever heen, incompetent, should 
be discharged; the rest should be employed in their re 


a * 
turn at sea, or be put on half-pay. o 


ve service, I have felt 


1 


To the younger branch of 1! 
no seruple to extend somewhat farther than was ! 
heretofore usual the principle of dis rimination, | y 
authority of the departinent. The number otf mid- 
shipmen has gradually become so reduced, that V 
new appointments becin to be made. A medic il 
survey, and an examination of the candidates for 
appointment, have been prescribed. Lge 

It would be very desirable if a system of free 
competition for appointments could be devised, { 
which would preclude all possibility of favoritism. ' 
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also to add, that many of the best friends 
be navy believe the number of midshipmen 


d be brought within a still narrower limit than 


which is at present established by law. If 
ress also should be of that opinion, lwo ld 
mend that fer every five vacancies which 


occur, two only should be filled, until the num- 
« «tj! farther reduced. 
i revret to be obliged to ask the interposition of 


ress for new legis.auon respecting the corps of 
rs. ‘The law of August 26, 1842, gives them, 
leave or wailing orders, the same pay 
ns: sand increasing pay according 
the number of years they have been in the ser- 
‘without reference to their sea-du ity or present 
it. Is law , the old 
ser, doing nothing on shore, is frequent!y 
re than the faithful young purser whom duty 
~es round the world. ‘The cons 
Will not Coneress 
for the pecuniary interest 
rs to perform thew duty at sea? if this 


e accomplished, 


as Sur- 


iS, 1aree 


1 . . 1 
Under the operation of th 





quence ts natu- 
‘eat love of the shore. 
this, and make if 
their number needs no in- 
3 = 

periodically come 
confirmed anew. Would 

‘ i] to extend this principle to the navy, 
nd to r cae that pursers should, once in every 


the army, disbursine officers 


Ali Ul 


re the Senate to be 


years, be subject to re-appointment? And 
id it not be a wood rule that 
e reappointed who has 
eriod, performed a cruise 


no purser should 


not, Within a reasonable 


Chanees in the pre sent law are needed lo protect 
treasury. b alanees are sometimes retaiued too 
ng—for which the best remedy is prompt settle- 
vuls. Taree months are now ailowed to dis- 
iz officers within the United States, to render 
raccounts. ‘he efficient pursers will agree 
animously that for them forty-five 
uple for the purpose. If Ce neress will establish 
limit, | believe the auditor will be able to set- 
heir accounts within the next forty-five days 
benefit of themselves and the pub- 
Moneys can only into their 
is on specific requisitions for specifie purposes, 
nd ought never be diverted by them 
it of their own claims, real or 
ust the United States. ‘These claims, in some 
ses, extend back twenty years, and, when 
red to their origin, are not unfireque ntly found 
based upon services which, when re ndered, 
were re ognize das a regular duty. Such unfound- 
i dem sal pursers some times pay by retaining 
bic money in their hands, constituting them- 
8S judges in their own case s, and vexation sly 


day Ss are 


i€@ hnmense 
» service, come 
to the pay- 
pretended, 


rsist in carrying them forward in their accounts, 
‘ter taey have been repeatedly rejected by the 
uly constituted authorities. If pursers desire 
iold large sums of public money for the pur- 
se of contending in courts against the decisions 
accounting officers, sustained by the opinions 
of the Attorney General, the y should first become 
private citizens; for while the y are contending, 
‘he Government must lose their services, or ex- 
pose itself to the charge of undue advantage, in 
ending them from home. It is, moreover, mani- 
lesuy unsafe to trust them, under such circum- 
stances, with further amounts of the pub slic mone y: 
"fq 8 subject calls for the action of Coneyress. 
e law of Janus iry 31, 1823, requires that dis- 
rsing officers, who fail to render their accounts 
lor settlement in due time, shall be promptly re- 
ported to the President of the United States, and 
nissed frome: the public service. Might not this 
be extended with creat propric ty and advan- 
ige to those who, upon a settlement of their - - 
unts, are reported as holding balances, and who, 
) requisiti on by the proper authority, refuse or 
zlect to pay into the treasury the public money 
Tem Althouch the avere- 


iv 


maining in their hands? 
sate number of disbursing officers in the service 
teed not be increased, an improvement might be 
made, by establishing, within the present limit, 

© grade of assistant pursers. The 

would be chie fly aie d for in the smalle 

Vessels, and their pay heing regulated by the 
, ount of their responsibility, might properly be 

‘8 than that of the pursers. As vacancies occur 
_ ng the pursers , these assistants, if on exami- 
os hey proved themselves to be fitly trained 
for the higher duties of their profession, might 


well be promoted. A system would thus “be 


8 crade 
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formed which would prevent the noimtune f 
the inexperienced and incompetent. 

The eXcess oO} othcers eXisis almeos exe sive] 
In the hiener vrades of ( vv. ( 
offie rs, the miter ol the ery ae i 
the number, especially of boatswaius and gunner 
shouid be a little inereased, Ii Perinissionh were 
vranted to appoint six acting boatswains, and 
many acting gunners, it would be but a reaso: 


alleviation to a class of men who now, irom their 


limited number, are almost always at sea. 


‘ + * 7 ) ‘ 
It has been m SLFenuous Cnacavor to nia hie 
cond: tion of the seamen, im the pubie em Vo 
al = 
sucn as Coneress desiened, phe a rentice svs 
tem, as heretofore reculated, thon 
' ' 
duced Some excetient Sean 4's S not be 1 \ 
successful; but t is t ved that the ul 
arisen from defects of arran ent, 1 t f 
the system itself. Anattemptw made f 
Vive it, a silt ( } ele i 
) } 
e ho of i i 1 ( 
‘ ‘ 
accom j Liner } 
nie? ! nia 2 i 
id 1 1, 1 Vile ( 
cTeWS tO 0 Siil Of ra tne i i i ()) 
Lo seven t usand iv i a Lmen, ha ver. 
the pa s 1} been enceeaced, l nad 
Wiloleso « ‘ 1 COomne rea Llol i 
1 } 
Navid StAUMIONS at hi it 
Iti j riory ol cur navy tt t our boy 
. , 1 ' 
held | affection and choice. ihey ei voiul 
tardy; they are treeiy dischareec on t} rr ri 
from a cruise; and, With few exce 
reaauy CiiusSt avau. Phey ve I ! Ce ; 
on Whatever sea they are iound, tacy are nicri- 
cans at heart 
K:fforts ] } | } ] 
florts have been made to break up a v ! 
of jaw Which has too jong existed Oh Ship-beat 
i 
ryy atlas * o] ; ty +} 
phe merey ot thi atute intrusts the pov Ot thie 


lash exclusively to the commanding officer. 
oflicer, worthy of a command, will inflict pun- 
ishment, except after due eXamunation Li » thie 
ofiences charged. ‘The former custom of cele- 
rating this power to su ordinate officers, i: 

grant violation of the will of Congress and the 
pe ople. "Thee men have niehts, and niust be Pro- 
tected inthem. Experience shows that di 

is never so eood as whi Ih the eolmal ding ( eo! 
sets the example of subordination, by obedience 
to the laws of his country. 


l’'reedom to enter the serviee: protection in thetr 


rights dur r their service: freed mi to jeave tf iter 
a cruise; skilful medical attention, with comiort- 
able quarters at naval ho pitais, In case Of sickn 


at the 


au pension in case of disability; a home 
asylum in old age;-—these provisions how that the 
sulor has not been neglected by his countryn 

I cannot close this 
peating that the evils in our navy 


communication without re- 
to which | Dave 
called attention spring from the defects in the sy 


tem that has been followed, rather than from th 


want of pro} er personal qualities in the officer 


| 


A period ¢ of peace, W hich it is to be hoped may 
continue, left employment at sea without the stroz 
attraction that comes from the imminence of d - 


ger and the prospect of winning renown; and t 
department, while it possesses authority to sum- 
mon into activity the services of all, without ex- 
ception, has yet h ad no opp rtunit! s of reward 
those who distinguish themselves by alac: y and 
capacity. An explering expedition was, indeed, 
neji forth and kept at sea fora loi series of year 
and many cases of ordinary employinent have im- 
posed great hardships and privations; t not a 


lieutenant or a 





Stance, re 


' ; 

ment beyond those who remamed during tne same 

period on snore, or at easier stati j Ut iS th 
1 . > 43 ‘ 

only service where activity and iInactivi have 

“red alike: « 1 + ee hivord ‘ ‘al ¢ 

fared ailke; and it tne himhest evidence t 


capacity and integrity of our offices 
amount of talent which a proper svstem woul 

7 ° +1 c 1 c } ' . 
cai forth, that, in spite of this usage of indiierence 


which prevails in no other country, and ought n 


longer to pre vail in our own, the sentiments of 
honor and tk “ pride of prof ssional duty have still 


educated ga} 
navy the ¢ 
of the w aA 


GEORGE BANCROFT. 
To.the Presipent op tue Unitep Srartes. 


midshipman has, i any one in- 


ceived so much as the slichtest advance- 


lant officers enough to secure to our 


onfidence of the country, and the respect 


GLOBE, 19 
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Post Orrice DerarRTMEN?T, 


Decei ocr Be Is4o 


‘ ) ey routes in the © nites 
w ¢ 
mit t i ry were transported, on 
‘ 1 , ‘ | I 
t SUL day ; ( ~was 143,844 mule i 
alit i© } over these rouies, 
Ol 6 i Hil t on LOTS¢ 
wa i Li 051 mite y stage and 
‘ ‘ . 
( ch, Li +040 ‘ boats and 
I b, deduce IN t i UL) d 
= eH ou 
1 ’ 
I ervi on vy ‘ L oun 
eecerececcs 6048 452 
‘ co ‘ a t L.476.079 
\ 
i Oy) i 
1°? t) 
1 ’ 
i ha? ad ot ‘ a 
( ent ) ( 
, 
: Ree ete nee e eee ) 
a2 0 } 
¥ 1 
i nt ‘ 0 et '} fi on tat aay ! 
( ic a ( was J.207: mat 
‘ ‘ i 
< ! L ne ers I] the nu r of local 
1 ) } 
I. i connected With the rai ad «ane 
’ vier 
} 7 P 
| > nd t t, Wilist thre I 
( Vt ‘ rotor tie ren t { ! 
j i™ i for ft recedl year, DY 
ty es, e « \ ess DY &l iO 
‘ ‘ ) 
( e oo yu P45, ‘ were 14,183 
( i ere ¢ i ned ay i tiie pore 
( year . Jnew « ¢ rel .) disecontii ‘ 
( ( tint 14.0 ’ 
, ; 
l ‘i t { { be @ ri thie Line ee (l, 
(533 ‘ ] £.cbg N re } nied mn ¢ 
; o 
‘ ce ss 4 res tir 17 in ex 
} ore 
( t oj cha © 4 te of the ¢ i oi.3 
’ 
re ‘ 4 y i ‘ ‘ re d 
j ) : ) y tne ¢ mish to rie 
1 
‘ Jiv of the } j r of eontra ! ‘ 
' \ ' 
fy r ced } ryperae rom tier pay ior ¢ . 
i in] rm, or irregularities in t ers 
we of elr eC tract whieh ar ru] d to s1l0,- 
, } 
921 30 er deducti tne rem ions of fin 
r 
i ine ‘ nue of the a wtinent for the s ‘ - 
t 44 6 wf » 7) 
riod nted to $4,289,441 SO. Phe ¢ endt- 
ort e time ay ounted to 84. 322004. | PP 
Fhe nett revenue, after deducting the commis- 
} 
‘ ‘ } ( eo } e7 na ait i - 
“ l to $2,942,217 27. 
| rns of ye isters for the ¢ rter end- 
1 
t * 1 of September last have ne i 
} i ; 
heen received and se led, so as to enable the de- 
tmentto make an accurate fatement of the rev- 
? ohn Dias o.1 
enues OT that quarter. A ad AMnAnOn has 


been made of those received: and, a comparison 


of them with former returns from y« same of 
I am twnduced to believe that there will be a fa 
off from the nett revenue of the last fiscal year of 
Assuming this to be 


true, and that the savings on contracts let, and to 


be let, ill equal the exnense of new routes to be 
uit in oner n,and the improved service that 
ivy be re ndered necess ry io meet the demands 
of the public, then there will be a diminution of 
the mean of the department to meet the expenses 
of the present year of $1,323,997 
; 


well as the most impor- 


control of this 


Phe most expensive as 


tant branch of business under the 


, ' 
( tment. is the transportation of the mails. To 
adiust the decree and mode of service; to regulate 
{ connexions between routes, so as to efiecta 
: 1 } } 
eedy int ymmmunication between the several 

rts of country: to secure contraets for the 
C4 } | ‘ «| neformance of the service: to 


ettle questions which constantly arise, Involving 


amount of 


some millions of dollars e ich year: to meet the ur- 


rent d of the publie for mail accommoda- 
uuons, which th errowth oi the country and its 


rapidly-increasing population require, with the re- 
\f the department, and wi 
1iring the eficiency cf the present service, 


thout im- 
upon 
which so many and such important interests de- 
pend—requ ures the utmost vigilance and circum- 
spection, and cannot be presented in detail in a 
communication of this ebaracter. 


, 
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In certain Ca , U Lx he tock of the rinner 
contractor. ‘The other provision was that which 
directed the Postmaster Gene: ul to cle sii i¢ 
railroad and feamboat route into tha ec es 
and limited him to certain maxnnuin rate of co 


' ry : } 
pensation for each ¢ : phe act was m ed the 


3d of Mareh la t, to ¢o Into operation on the Ist 
racts for New England and New 
York were let in April and May last, to go into 


effect on the Ist of July. : 


of July. The cont 


id continue in operation 


four years. lLentertained no doubt that these con- 
tracts should be let under the provisions of the 
new law, and that such was the intention of Con- 
gress. A due regard to the other sections of the 


country required it; a fair trial of the experiment 
of low postages demanded that full effect should 
be given to the provisions of the law intended to 
reduce the burdens on the postage ft xd, and that 
they should vo imto operation cotemporaneously 
with the law, where pre-existing contracts did not 
preve nt it. 


Notice was at once given of this de- 


termination, and the contracts were nade inh con- 
formity to it. This course was strenuously re- 
sisted ‘| y the former contracto) whe en d to 
expect hiche r rates of comp nsation, under the ald 
system, than the enlarged field for competition 
ercated by the new law would permit. Their n 
morial and my answer are hereunto aniexed, 
marked No. 5. 

The provision referred to did not direct the Pest- 


master General to assign the contracts, in all eas 


to the lowest bidder. An exception is implied 
whenever ** the celerity, certainty, and security of 
the mails’’ required a higher grade of service than 
that proposed by the lowest bidder. ‘This called 
for the exercise of a discretion unusual and new 


in the practice of the department. 

To render it both just and uniform, a careful re- 
view was taken by the department of the different 
policy and ré quirements of the new law; and an 
opinion drawn up, and read to the bidders who 
were present, In giving a decision in one of the 


de scripuions of bids, classes of routes, and of the 


cases, that defined the prineipl s rerulating the 
} \ copy 1s herewith appended—No. 6. 
service throughout the Unien will be placed 
under the operation of the new law as the old con- 
tracts expire—which will be, in the western sec- 
tion in May next; in the southern section in May, 
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1847; and in the middle section in May, 1848; so 
‘ yr. 14 t r 
that, a tine jst 1 July, i848, the whole service 
uncer the provisions of the new 
la 
' : 
[ reeret to state t the difficulties and embar- 
, the making of contracts with 
i } a ‘ es t ve Lo n expe- 
i 
! j i und ew ius 
: : 
‘ ivlii cf th ii™ 
‘ » WI i outd ha t 1 ‘ I 
-live ] Ve,i yet, been di isi- 
ead u, OU i art, of 
— 2 
j é nye a unde he 
of ¢ ry ‘ ed March fast. 
» required by that law h been 
" ‘ Lae iax! iin prices alowed in each 
case, ‘J s been done under the moat liberal 
a 1 } 
co rue ‘ t maw — e ll gy ves an add - 
. . 
ule bce sult ewnenever the re lhnecessaril’ 
conveys the ul oftener than once a day. But 
1 
‘ ‘ VO! i@ as they are, have recely | 
i i ‘ ce W hilst they « Ine exe- 
: 5 ton od above stated. the service i 
Linn thre { sapove siarec, the service 18 
v1 ed 1 the comnanies ar | 
) i, “ric Lie Col ines are paic 
} —_ ls . — ! 
doin the circular which was ad- 
are ea to c Manies, forming them of tiie 
‘ tui 6 ft ie §{ ( t ¢ ] W if 1 had 
' \ ’ : , ry ’ 
») ! ! meq arime) ire cire ul S 
i ed, marked No. 7 
' mia ee 3 Ne Dt t} i of 8d of 
XV } } é } } *» ’ > 7 . 
| f e 28d and 3d classes, is an ample 
compensatl for the servic es perfo rmed by them, 
oe ' . 
aud it is to regretted that the maximum of com- 
re tion for the first class had not been reduced 


ad nxed ata price corresponding more nearly to 


i 





he differen 11 ervice pertormed by them. 
Whi the f class receives over nine per cent. 
of the whole amount paid railroads, it does not 
perform more than two and a half per cent. of ithe 
service, ‘Loo laree an amount of the revenues of 
the departiae withdrawn ft he general ser- 
f } v 


vice for the payment of railroads. he amount 
hdrawn by them, beyond a proper remunera- 
tion for the service pe rformed, deprives the de- 
pariment, to that extent, of the means to furnish 
mat accommod Ltiol s to those sections of the 
country where they are most needed. 

Railroads are eminent!y useful. Their intro- 
duction constitutes an eae in the march of im- 
provement, Great and important advantages are 
enjoyed by the citizens in the reduction of the 
price of transportation, travel, &e., and the speed 
which has been given by them. Put they have uni- 
vers lly increased the price for transporting the 
muils, and in some Instances to the extent of two 
or three hundred per cent. over the former prices. 
it would be difficult to find a satisfactory reason 
for the difference in the price of transporting a 
thousand pounds of newspapers and letters, and a 
thousand pounds of merchandise, in the same cars, 
between the same places, and in the same time; 
yet more than ten times the amount probably is 
demanded tor the one than the other. Are such 
exactions right, and especially toward a Govern- 
ment which made the iron n laid on these roads free 
of duty for so many years, and in numerous cases 
re mitted the duties when pa d, thus actually ad- 
vancing them more than five millions of dollars 
since 1X32? 





ihe service yt formed by the ratlroads consti- 
tutes one-tenth part of the entire service of the de- 
partment, whilst they receive one-fifth part of its 
whole revenue. ‘These exorbitant prices are jus- 
- din oT ‘ ee because similar prices are said 
to be paid 1 land for such service. There, it 
nay be the "the Government to grant 
monopolies sh and maintain privileged 


classes; to five undue pre ference to wealth and 
canital over lake r: to sustain the few at the ex- 
pense of the many. Our institutions are based 
upon an equality among the citizens and the dif- 
ferent interests—justice to all, and special favors to 
} rratifying to see the enterprise 
of our ens extending the advantages and bless- 
ines of rapid intereommunication over so large a 
portion of our country; and i oe area me pleasure 
to add, that the service aa yy these compa- 


. ' . ° 
nies to the department has been, in the main, of 


the most acceptable character. It is, howev r,my 
duty to inform you that if these facilities for trans- 


portation and travel continue to increase as rapidly 


as they have within the last few years, and Con- : 
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») 
“ 
gress cannot devise some means to resist th, 
exactions made upon this department, it j e 
must be abserbed in a few years for ¢ , 
of that species of service. — esi 
hI uifti il heret ore @Xistin ‘ 
department and t Philadelphia ay } | 
Railroad Company, £1 out of ’ 
ith » tat the } i 3 -E 
lminedia on its arrivai f n UN i Zs 
night, has peen settled by the e: r( 
Col iany to pert rm th highly l ‘ W | m 
| riant servi ( the ¢ nine of t 
they thay ceo! ted Unie re rs of t t 
whuch 1 inerea the despatch of the ; \ 
of Balumore, and ith of W h 
iour not 
t is deepl eretted that the New Y, 
and Philade ead Company still pe 
them refusal to convey mal agent i for { ce 
ment over their rat a. "This Is a service rence 
DY ail other companies where it is des red: 
upen no other route is it more needed th = 
t'rom this—the most iunportant route inthe Uj mo 





‘" } } . 
state for whfch they receive the } 
— j > } 
pay Lby law—the rent is exchud 
+} eryi haan . terini iw i: ! 
Lue service therevy materially h reu, li} 


ine some one on the road to receive setter 
after the closing of the mails, to assort ant 
the mails at the intermu diate ottices und 
to have one on board the cars to watch ar 
when detected, those plunderers of the 


eve, are 


revenue who, we have reason to br 
actively engaved in taking letters cut of the ) 
over this great thoroughfare. This mav.i 
degree, account for the great falling off of the r 


+. . } 2 : " 1 : 

enue at those two offices for the last quarter. | 
: : 

i 


ideatiy believed, if the business 
department was to Increase, In consequence o 
low postages, at any points in the Union, it wi 


have been between those great cities. W! 


singular refusal the depar 


was con 


sons exist for this 





cannot well certain. "That it has the eff 
! + me . . , } 7 + : 
cadetract from the charactes of the route as an ace 


in the mail service, and abridge its useful 
the public, there can be no doubt. 

It has been shown that the savines in New Yo: 
and New England at the lettings last spring e: 
ceeded one quarter of a million of dollars. & 
similar savings be realized in the other sect 
when placed under the new law, there will be, 
the western section, after the Ist of July next, 
reduction in the cost of the annual transport: 
of about $335,000; in the southern section, aft 
the Ist of July, 1847, about $238,000 per annun 
and in the middle section, after the Ist of J 
1848, $180,000 per annum. ‘The whole reducti 
thus made, after the Ist of July, 1848, in the tra 
portation of the mails, will be $1,005,000 per : 
num. It may not be safe to infer, from the 
duction of prices: of transportation in New Yor 
and New England, that a similar one may be m 
in the other sections of the Union, when subjected 
to the provisions of the new law. In the former, 
the hicher grades of service had been more gene- 
rally employed, because of the greater facilities for 
the mail service, than in the latter. The new law 
only requiring that species of service which !s 





necessary for the safe and speedy tri —— ile 
the mails, would enlarge the field of competiuon, 
and reduce the prices more in one than the 
others. The prices for transporting the mails m 


be injuriously affected by the state of the trad 
and markets of the country. The extent of the 
country, its increasing populs ation, es dei 
nbinienel and improved service, and, if extended 

» Texas and Oregon, will not allow cae reductio 
er expe nditures in this branch of the s« rvice. 

The compensation to postmaste rs, and the ex- 
penses : of their offices, are the next pr incipal source 
of expe snditure, and amounted, for the ye ar - ending r 
30th of June last, to the sum of $1,409,875 . 

This class of officers had been paid by con . 
mission depending on the amount rece ead at their 
offices, and by the franking privilege. Their com- 
pe nsation under the former laws, with the excep: ' 
tion of a few at the larger offices, was less, 1 
proportion to the services rendered and the impor- 
tance of the duties performed by them, than that 
of any other officers under the Federal Govern- 
ment. The new law operated w ith pecull ar hare 1- 
ship upon them. It deprived them of the frank- | 
ing privilege, and diminished their compensation 
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»roportion to the reduction of the revenue, and 


aly increased their labors. The number of 


rnations—over two thousand—created an ap- 


sion that the public service might suffer 
n the want of competent and faithful men to 
-» charge of the offices. The arguments urged 


the friends of the bill, that the cheap rate of 
stave would increase the business of the depart- 
ent, and prevent a reduction of its revenue—the 
eral appropriation limiting its expenditures, and 
appropriation for postmasters and their clerks 
ny nearly the same as those of the preceding 
_satisfied me that Congress had not intended 
| eduction of their pay, or that of their clerks; 
i therefore I determined to allow them, for each 
weer of the present year, the same compensa- 
) they received for the corresponding quarter 
he preceding year. Entertaining some doubts 
fmy power to do SO, I submitted the question to 
Attorney General; and his opinion accompa- 
; this report, marked No. 8. Copies of the or- 
~~ made are also annexed, marked No. 9. 
These considerations leave but little ground to 
we that, within any reasonable time, the ex- 
ilitures can be so reduced as not to require the 
| of the treasury. This branch of the public 
ice was founded upon the principle that it 
wid sustain itself. Congress never made it a 
, source of revenue for general purposes, except for 
period during the late war with Great 
itain, nor permitted the general revenues to be 
applied to its support. ‘To tax that class of our 
etuzens Who do not participate in the advantages 
the mail service for the benefit of those who en- 
y its exclusive use, is so manifestly unjust, that 
it ‘; bas been seldom presented to the consideration 


Congress 


short 


The numerous agents of the department, identi- 

ied with every interest in society, reaching every 
rhborhood—its tendency to enlarge the circle of 

s operation, and to increase its power and patron- 
, aze, now so large as to be a source of jealousy 
unong the people—require that every restriction 

to iould be thrown around it that will not impair its 
sefulness, or interfere with its legitimate fune- 

Among the best restriction that can be im- 
posed is the limitation of the expenditures to its 
me. Should it be thrown upon the treasury 
its support, there is great danger that the d 
’ ands for an extension of the service might be 
de—as much with a view to distribution of the 
evenues in the different sections of the country, 
s to the necessary mail accommodations; that the 
same watchful supervision of its concerns now re- 
jured to maintain its credit may not be kept up, 
ion nor the usual and necessary precautions against 
S- steful expenditure of 


rk tions. 


its resourees be observed. 
So fur as calculations can be relied on, from the 
rns to the department of the operation of the 
w postage law for the quarter ending 30th Sep- 
er last, the deficiency for the current year will 
eed a million and a quarter of dollars; and 
is no reasonable ground to believe that, with- 
some amendment of that law, it will fall short 

amilion of dollars for the next year. 
law \s the public interests and convenience will not 
tof such a curtailment of the present service 
materially to reduce the expenditures, and, in 
- ine Opinion of the undersigned, the deficiency 
é‘ nud not be made a permanent charge upon the 





a \reasury, the revenues must be increased, so as to 
“7 roduce the desired amount of money, by a revi- 
s and modifiation of the act of the 3d March, 
os which, in a great degree, the deficiency may be 
— ttributed, i 
rg The rating of letters by weight, instead of the 
og “age sheet, as formerly, has led to practices little 
oe : » wyurious to the revenues than the expresses 
ee “itch were kept up prior to the passage of the act 
‘t referred to. Applications were made to the 
coe partment, shortly after its passage, for permis- 
air - ms take letters out of the mail over post routes, 
neti ne applicants proposing to go to the post office and 
oa, Meee the postage by weight. The consent of 
i , Geparument was sought to avoid the penalties 
athe or taking letters out of the mails over post routes. | 
‘hat ..... Propositions were rejected. ‘The right was 
aise tae of enveloping letters addressed to 
coal, r sae = individuals, and directing them to their 
ank- ic hal for distribution, and paying the postage by 
‘tion * Aa't-ounce, and probably receiving pay by the 


sin 


‘se letter. This practice is believed to prevail 
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extensively in some of the cities, producing great York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and 
profit to those engaged in tt—pro! ibly more than Richmond—from which it appeared that the whole 
the former ¢ xpress iin realized, as the depart- weight of the mails was 52.04] pounds; of which, 
ment is now burdened with the transportation, and — the new "s weilghed.......es- .-- 44,868 pounds, 
those engaged in it receive the profits of the dis The per Baka epuundcirnndesdenl 8,857 do. 
tribution. An incident recently occurred which Letters, free and taxable.......... sexed G16 do. 


will forcibly illustrate the injurious etlects of such It is confidently believed that the difference ip 


a practice upon the revenues of tl 


A large bundle of letter 


ie department: weight between the printed matter and written 


Swas en eloped and sealed, c 


onununications passing through the mails is great- 
marked ‘* postage paid, $1 60.°’ By some acci- — er since the passage of the late law than before— 
dent in the transportation, the envelop was so that nine-tenths of the whole weight of the mails, 
much injured as to enable the postmaster to see and a greater in juality in bulk, is composed of 
that it contained one hundred letters to different printed matter, paying about one-ninth of the ex 


This inequality in the cost of trans 
port ition did not warrant the difference in postages 
under the former law, and was most 


individuals, evidently designed for distribution by vreat 
the to whom directed, and should have 


been charged ten dollars. 


pense, 
person 

g ‘The continuance of this 
practice would, in a short time, deprive the de- 
partment of a jarge 
income. 


press it, 


unjust to the 
frie ndiv and business correspondence of the coun 
try. The r 
late law was but an act of justice to that class of 
our c:1uzens W ho had } ecn so lone and so Oppres- 
sively taxed for the beneiit of others. 
The same necessity did not exist for a reduction 
of the pestage on printed matter. That | 
ways been low—vreatly below the actual expense 
n ni 


proportion of its legitimate 


duction of the letter postive by h 
The department has no power to sup- 


further than to direct the postages to be 
properly charged, W henever Sue h practice S 





are de- 
tected. This has also introduced a sm cies of thin, 


light paper, by which five or six letters may be ad al 
placed under one cover, and still be under the haif- 
ounce. It, in truth, makes free 
change acceptances draf 


’ . 


the transmiss! 


Its transportation, and yet not so hich as to m 
, | terfere materially with the general policy of the 


P ‘ . Lalle , 
of notes, bliss of eX Ss 


receipts, and smal! parcels of monev, the letter Government. 
alone paying the postage. It renders the postage 1 therefore recommend a continuance of the 
tax more ynequal upon the different classes of so- rates of postage on written communications, with 


} 


ciety than the former mode of rating by the single that five cents pay for each 


these modifications: 
sheet. 


le letter for fifty miles and under; that ten 


cents pay for each letter for any distance between 


These devices to evade the law mav be ne 


easily suppressed, or rendered much less injurious 


to the revenue, by establishing one-quarter of an | fifty and three hundred miles, until the 30th June, 
ounce Instead of the half-ounece, or by directing 1848, and after that time that the ten cents pay for 
the letters to be rated, as formerly, by the single any distance over fifty miles; and that fifteen cents 


be paid on each single letter for any distance ovet 
' ' 
tilt 


sheet—which is decidedly better for the revenues 
three 


when 


of the department, and more convenient in prac- 
i i 


tice for the deputy postmasters. 


d miles, until the 30th of June, [s4x, 


it shall cease. The rate of fifteen cents 1s 





The practice of ‘ ndin r nackages of letters add d to comnensate the department for the high 
through the mails to agents for distribution, has — prices paid upon the contracts under the old law, 
not entirely superseded the transmission of letters, which do not expire until that time. | recom- 
over post roads, out of the mails, by the expresse mend, also, a restoration of the former postage 
The character of this offence is such as to render upon all printed matter passing through the mails, 
detection very uncertain, full proof almost impos- | with the rieht reserved to publishers to take them 








sible, conviction rare. ‘The penalties are seldom) out of the mails over post roads. [also recom- 
recovered after conviction, and the department |) mend a limitation of the number of papers that 
rarely secures enough to meet the expenses of editors or publishers may interchange free through 


i i 


of 


prope r cases 


If the 
were authorized in 
sons enzaved in these 
ed, their pack wes, trunks, or 
examined before a proper judicial officer, and, 
when detected in violating the law, retained for the 


officers understood to be be- 
printing 
es, from which 
alone, it will be 


the mails. There are now 

tween seventeen and eighteen hundred 
the United Stat 

new . From this fact 

readily scen what abuses might be practised upon 


prosecution. the department 


to have the per- 


} ° © al . ae hh : 
violations of the law arrest-| establishments in 


boxes, seized and papers Issue 


the denartme}? 


Ll. 
examination of the court and jury, it is believed It is believed by the undersiened, if it shall be 
that the practice could be at once suppressed. — the ple isure of Concress to adopt these sueres- 
. 7 ’ ’ } z ' 


on why individuais en- tions, that the cheap p mwiain- 


hope d. without any a d from the 
It will he 


’ . . . . ' 
that any diminution of the expenditures, 


stave system may be 


There seems no just reas 


rare din smuggling letters and robbing the depart- tained, and, it Is 


»* 1 } + : . ? ‘ rear a 
ment of its levitimate revenues should not be pun- treasury aiter the pre nt vear. seen, 


° . <s ’ 5 | rH) , ac } 
ished, in the same way and to the same extent as nowe 


ver, 


nersons guilty of smuggling goods; nor why the or increase of the revenues, in the mode suggest- 
i > > ° 








same means of detection should not be given the ed, is and must be conjectural, and, if adopted by 
Post Office Department which are now given tothe Coneress, would require contingent appropria- 
Treasury. tions, only to be used where a deficiency in the 


Weizht and bulk of the mails a ; 
cost of transportation, whic neces 
fourths of the whole nart- Ty 
ment; and if it is to be sustained on its own reve- | class of | 
nues, it is but just and proper that all matter pass- | franking 
ing through 1 charveable to or payable by them, upon letters, 
a fair proportion of the cost incurred in its trans- | &c., received through the mails, touching the busi- 
portation and delivery. A discrimination hi ness of their offices, and directs their payment out 
ally been made in behalf of newspapers and other | of the contingent fund of the departments and bu- 
: , or out of the treasury; but no provision is 
for the payment of the postage on officia 
communications sent from the departments to offi- 
cers, or others, at a distance from the seat of Gov- 
ernment. This has produced occasional difficul- 
ties between the deputy postmasters, who claim 
the postage upon the delivery of the communica- 
tions, and the officers to whom they are addressed. 
It is understood, however, that the heads of de- 
partments have directed accounts to be kept of all 
such communications, and will direct their pay- 
ment, with the other postages of the departments. 
It also directs the deputy postmasters to keep ac- 
counts of such letters, and to be allowed a credit 
for them, when the account is verified, upon oath, 
and the latter transmitted as a voucher. Several 
cases have occurred in which the verification, on 
oath, costs the postmaster more than the credit to 
which he is entitled, and the retention of the letter 
by him is often rendered necessary from its con- 





dd much to th revenues, to meet the ex nditure 8, shall rend r it 
t s 


sary. 


section of the new law directs that 
lic officers formerly entitled to the 


Ps 
i@ SiXto 
} 


mlb 


as f } 
expenditures of tne ce 








privileze, to keep accounts of all postage 
> i 


the matls should be compelled to pay 
is usu- 


printed matter, because they are supposed to ad- 

vance the policy of the Government, by contribu- 

ting to the general diffusion of intelligence among 

the people, upon which depend the maintenance | 
and perpetuation of our free institutions. There 

was, under the old Jaw, too great a difference be- 

tween the tax upon letters and printed matter. 

The tax upon the former was unnecessarily high, 

and became oppressive to the citizens: the tax upon 

the latter was not so high as materially to inter- 
fere with their general circulation. There are no 

regular returns made to the department, of the 
weight of the different kinds of matter passing 
through the mails, upon which an opinion might 
be formed of the actual cost of the different kinds, 
and the proportion which each should pay. 

One of my predecessors, in 1838, had an account 
kept, for one week, of the weight of the mails, dis- 
tinguishing between the weight of letters, and 

' newspapers, and pamphlets, in the cities of New ! 


reaus 


made 


wR 


3) Seger. 


+ ae 


oe eel 


wo 
Ww 


te) \ thre e of the money a n a l 
th \ ; ‘ iy rom t 
treasury ’ te 
tio t ! it " «i ) 
er, j lie > wd ' ia ” mn 
‘ , ) l n kep « ( 1 
vy the amount wh wuld 
’ “ i 0 ’ 1 | 
m l ya 1 f a Wen ' t 
bane rt land { rs ias 
I } | t | communical 
a j ) ‘ ho | 
‘ {ra i ( } 
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i i ’ 
{ ) ead i 
ole ity 
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f ’ i i 
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i ( mt i ie Wi i t 
oh » De «¢ j ada } » re 
I i peut i t l if ! ’ 1 t 
t ( i { i 1 f en 
and ud, t i ‘ i es no iD 
on adequ 0 vt ot ca ' hy } 
the mails. It m dl i umber of 
t ven ler th ' f po 
t through ! ) I VY add to 
Lhe rey s tthe wr l ' 0 t 
dead | rs would surely exceed the proba S 
which might ar fy 1 diminution of cori 
ponden 
The interests of the denartm nt,as well as of th 
citizens, require a revision of the law revulating 
the fees of district attorne \ and ot ier officers and 


Witnesses atte dine the courts in ca 8 wher this 
department is concerned. The suits are generally 
for small sums of money, and the costs often ex 


ceed the amount claimed. to the citizen as well as 


to the department. Ihe dis { attorneys should 
be compelled to attend all the suits, in ter 
courts brought, without any additional fee to their 


recular compensation, and should be compelled to 
oe = 


give security, and make regular returns, like all 
other offices rs collecting public moneys. 
‘he statute of limitation, for the benefit of sure- 


lies, often compels two suits for the same money: 


and the death of the prin ‘Ipal or sureties requires 


aa . . 
additional suits in some of the States; so that three 


or four suits are not unusual for the same claim. 
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This multiplication of suits is often oppre ssive to 
- , ' 


the citizen, as well as the department, by the great 





ier i 

It ha een decided in some of the States that 
upon suits against postmasters for their quarterly 
tues, demand must be proven before a recovery 
Cnn had, notwithstanding tt is made their duty 
»aep money in the places selected, or 
thers iy over at the end of each quarter. 
ih roduce reat additional delay and expense, 
eon t +. W » usually make the demand, 
ol side in sections of the country remote from 

: 
‘ ,atits last session, authorized the Post- 
yaster General to provide, by contract, for the 
rt m of the mai s between any port of this 
nd any foreirn port, in sailing packets or 
Ss, in entering into contracts, it author- 
j brence to be even to those proposals for 
\ that otfered to convey in such vessels 
able of being converted into ships-of- 
| other provisions indicated the 
( rivate enterprise and capital, 
i by appropriatio trom this department, to 
‘ ded for the transportation of the mals, 
) construction. to some extent, of a military 
set rand obtaming information upon a 
tune much that was noyel for the 
‘ da x of this department, an ad- 
\ tor pro 3 was | ed, exhibiting 
thit eme ¢ mail service between this and other 
itries in all the parts a id alternatives that had 
n contemplated. A copy is hereto annexed, 


i'ly ess of the Cunard line of steamers, es- 
under the authority of the British Govy- 

. reised no little influence in stimulating 
enterprises contemplated to be put in operation 

r the law referred to. An appropriation of 

ibe rhiv-five thous und pounds: ste rling a year 
paade VY that Groverniment to sustain that line. 
Some of those who wish to take a contract under 
th (vovernment, expect to receive a stated sum 
umnum for their nvestmentand service. Itis, 

wre resented that the expenditure made 


1 Government is fully reimbursed by 


unmount of postages eoilected from the mails 


Which the line conveys. Other capitalists have 
anilested a willmeness to engave in the service 
on ( rine! val iil $ior the neit proceeds of post- 
irom them i the present condition 





oi the ies of the department, lL have deemed 
the makine of these contracts of » much iMpor- 
we, that [ fixed the period for making them 
Congress w in session, that I may be 

i uch fi ‘directions as it may think 


rroper to wive, when it will have a full view of the 


c ‘ Lil proposals are made. 
hi ctro-magnetic telegraph, invented by Pro- 
fi wr Morse, and put in operation between the 


s of Washington and Baltimore, under appro- 
w0ons made DY Concress, was place d under the 

« vertrendence of the Postmaster Greneral, by a 
clause in one of the appropriation acts of the 3d 
M:reiilast. It had been in use the previous vear, 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Trea- 
uury, but had been conducted more with reference 
» the testing of its capabilities, and such experi- 
nis as tended to perfect and improve its opera- 
tions. Elaving been transferred to the Post Office 
Department, I at once adopted regulations to bring 
t into constant service, as a means of transmitting 
intelligence accessible to all, and pre scribed the 
The copy of the order, which 
accompanies this report, marked No. 11, will show 
the regulations and the rates of postage adopted. 
One half the rates of postage suggested by Profes- 
1 Morse was adopted by me, under the hope that 

it would greatly increase its revenues. It went 
into operation on the Ist of April, having expended 
$680 15 before the charge of postage commended. 
‘rom the Ist of April to the Ist of October, the 
expenditures amounted to $3,244 99, making the 
whole expenditure $3,925 14; whilst the revenues 


rates of postace,. 


for the six months amounted to the sum of 


$413 44. 

In estimating the expenditures of this line, the 
salary of Professor Morse, perhaps, ought not to 
be added. It was fixed by the regulations of the 
treasury, and continued in estimates upon which 
the last appropriation was founded; and his time 
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has been devoted to the general interests ana 
provements of the telegraph, and a portio ie { 
spent in Europe, where, in his judement, jt , 
be more successfully done than here. 

I deem it my duty to bring to vour notie, 
fact, that the su ject of telegraphic comm: 
tions, in its fullest extent, as made availa} 
means of this extraordinary invention, is { 
itself upon the attention of ‘the public, The 
prietors of the patent right, securing the ex 


1 


richt of the telerranh, have, since the Iaat ¢ 


cress, taken the most active measures to es 
lines of communication between the princina 
of the Union. Their success will introduce am 
of communicating intelligence amply suffici 
a great variety of purposes, and rreat!y suner 
in despatch t » those of the public mails, and 
secure to itself much of the business that has ] 


tofore been transacted through them, and, to 
exten', diminish the revenues of the departme 


It becomes, the n, a question of great In 
ance, how far the Government will al'ow ind 


uals to divide with it the business of’ trans 


intellicence—an important duty confided to 
the Constitution, necessarily and properly ex 
sive. Or, will it purchase the telegraph, and 
duet its operations for the benefit of t 
Experience teaches, that if individual enterpriss 


} 


allowed to perform such portions of the bu« 


' 
1 
ilf€ 


of the Government as it may find for its adv: 

the Government will soon be left to perfo 
profitable portions of it only, and must be driv 
to abandon it entirely, or carry it on ata] 
tax upon the public treasury. In the hands of 


dividuals or associations, the teleeranh 


come the most potent instrument the world e 
knew to effect sudden and large speculati 
rob the many of thetr just advantages, and 
centrate them upon the few. If permitted 
Government to be thus held, the public ea 
no security that it will not be wielded for th 
jury, rather than their benefit. The operat 
the telecranh between this city and Palth 

not satisfied me that, under any rate of postaces 
that can be adonted, its revenues can be i 
equal its expenditures. [ts importance to U 
lie does not consist in any probable incor 
can ever be derived from it. But, as a 
vastly superior to any other ever devised hy 
‘enius of man for the diffusion of intel 
which may be done with almost the ra 


lichtaine, to any part of the republic, its va 


all commercial transactions, to individuals | 
the control of it, or to the Government in t 


war, could not be estimated. The use of 


strument so powerful for good or for evil 

with safety to the people, be left in the h 
; Bede, ve 

private individuals, uncontrolled by law. 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
C. JOHNSON 


To the Presipent or Tur Unirep Srares. 





THE OREGON QUESTION. 


DOCUMENTS 
FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


ACCOMPANYING THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 





Mr. Fox to Mr. Webster. 


Wasnineton, November 15, | 
Sir: With reference to our recent conversation 
upon the question of the Oregon or Northwester, 
boundary, when I conveyed to you the desir 
her Majesty ’s Government that instructions sho" 
at an early period be addressed to the United 
States Minister in London, empowering ms 
treat with such person as may be appointee 
her Majesty on the part of Great Britain tor 
final settlement of that question, I have now \* 
honor to enclose to you the extract of - despa! 
aiduemnd ty te upon the subject by the Ear! 


jesty 3 
. 


a4 
Sis 


r 


Aberdeen, in which the wishes of her Maj 
Government are fully and satisfactorily 
I feel persuaded that the great importance 0! 
matter at issue, and the friendly and cor , 
manner of Lord Aberdeen’s proposal, ill induc 
the President of the United States to bestow 
' thereupon his early and serious attenuon. 


set fort! 
7 
ronciliatory 








ox 











wD 


1845.] 
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[ avail myself of this occasion to renew to you 
the assurance of my distinguished consideration. 


H. S. FOX, 


Hon. Dantes Wesster, &c. &e. &e, 


f Enclosure. ] 


Foreien Orrice, October 18, 1842. 

Sir: The ratifications of the treaty concluded 
on the 9th of August between Great Britain and 
the United States were exchanged by me on the 
13th instant with the Minister of the United States 
eeredited to the Court of her Miaje sty. 

The more important question of the disputed 
boundary between her Majesty’s North American 
provinces and the United States being thus set- 

ed, and the feelings which have been mutually 
produced in the people of both countries by this 
settlement being evidk nity favorable. and indie- 
ative of a general desire to continue on the best 
footing with each other, it has appeared to her 
Maiesty’s Government that both parties would 
ict W ist ly in ava ling themselves of so auspicious 
a moment to endeavor to bring to a settlement the 
only remaining subject of territorial difference, 


-hich, although not so hazardous as that of the 





Northeastern boundary, is. nevertheless, even at 
his moment, not without risk to the good under- 
standing between the two countries, and may, in 
course of time, be attended with the same descrin- 
tion of danger to their mutual peace as the ques- 
tion which has recently been adjusted—I speak of 
the line of bewndary west of the Rocky moun- 
1 ul 18. 
You are aware that Lord Ashburton was fur- 
nished with specific and detailed instructions with 
respect to the treatment of this point of difference 
between the two Governments, in the general ne- 
rotiations with which he was entrusted, and which 
he has brought to a satisfactory issue. 

For reasons which it is not necessary here to 
state at length, that point, after having been made 
the subject of conference with the American See- 
retary of State, was not fufPher pre ssed. The 
main ground alleged by his lordship for abstaining 
rom proposing to carry on the discussion with 
respect to the question of the Northwest bounda- 
ry, was the apprehension lest, by so doing, the 
settlement of the far more important matter of the 
Northeastern boundary should be impeded, or ex- 
posed to the hazard of failure. 

This ground of apprehension now no longer ex- 
ists; and her Majesty’s Government, therefore, 
being anxious to endeavor to remove, so far as de- 
pends on them, all cause, however remote, of even 
contingent risk to the good understanding now so 
happily restored between two countries which 
ought never to be at variance with each other, 
have determined to propose to the Government of 
the United States to meet them in an endeavor to 
adjust by treaty the unsettled question of boun- 
dary west of the Rocky mountains. 

On the receipt of this despatch, therefore,’T have 
to desire that you will propose to Mr. Webster to 
move the President to furnish the United States 
Minister at this court with such instructions as 
will enable him to enter upon the negotiation of this 
matter with such person as may be appointed by 
her Majesty for that object. And you will assure 
lim, at the same time, that we are prepared to 
proceed to the consideration of it in a perfect spirit 
of fairness, and to adjust it on a basis of equitable 
compromise. 

Tam, with great truth and regard, sir, your 
most obedient humble servant, 

ABERDEEN. 


—_— 


Mr. Webster to Mr. Fox. 


DepartTMENT oF STATE, 
Washington, November 25, 1842. 
Str: I have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
celpt of your note of the 15th instant, upon the 
question of the Oregon or Northwestern Soule 
ry, with an extract of a despatch recently ad- 
dressed to you on the subject by the Earl of Aber- 
deen, explanatory of the wishes of her Majesty’s 


Government; both of which I laid before the Pre- | 


sident a few days afterwards. 

_ He directed me to say that he concurred entirely 
in the expediency of making the question respect- 
ing the Oregon Territory a subject of immediate 
attention and negotiation between the two Govern- 
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ments. He had already formed the purnose of 
expressing this opinion in his message to Congress; 
and, at no distant day, a communication will be 
made to the Minister of the United States in Lon- 
don 

l pray you to accept the renewed assurance of 


my distincutshed consid 





LNIEL WEBSTER. 
H. 8. Fox, E J-s &C. aC. &C 
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The undersioned is happy in taki r advantage 
of this opportunity to offer io VIy un ur the as- 

i 
surance of his high consideration 


R. PAKENHAM. 

Hon. Asex P. Upsuer, &e 
Mr. Upshur to Mr. Pakenham. 
DEPAR 
Washington, February 26, 1844. 


TMENT OF STATE, 


The undersigned, Secretary of State of the Uni- 
ted States, has the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of the note dated the 24th instant from Mr. 
Pakenham, her Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary, in which he staics 
that he will be ready to conier with the under- 
signed, with a view to ulicrior negotiation on the 
subject of the boundaries of the Oregon or Colum- 
bia territory, Wnensoever it shail suit his conve- 
nience. 

In reply, the undersigned has the honor to in- 
form Mr. Pakenham that he will receive him for 
that purpose at the Department of State to-mor- 
ow. at eleven o’clock, A. M 
row, at eleven o ciock, A. UV. 

pa. eo : i ee tae 

The undersigned avails himself with pleasure of 


the oceasion to offer to Mr. 


Pakenham assurances 
of his distinguished consideration. 
A. P. UPSHUR. 


LicHARD PakeNnHAM, Esq., &c. 


wr. Pakenham to Mr. Calhoun. 
Wasiineton, July 22, 1844. 

Srr: In the archives of the Department of State 
will be found a note which I had the honor to ad- 
dress, on the 24th February last, to the late Mr. 
Upshur, expressing the desire of her Majesty's 
Government to conlude with the Government of 
the United States a satisfactory arrangement re- 
specting the boundary of the Oregon or Columbia 
territory. ; 

The lamented death of Mr. Upshur, which oc- 


curred within a few days after the date of that note, | 


the interval which took place between that event 
and the appointment of a successor, and the ur- 
gency and importance of various matters which 
offered themselves to your attention immediately 
after your accession to office, sufficiently explain 
why it has not hitherto been in the power of your 
Government, sir, to attend to the important mat- 
ters to which I refer. 

But the session of Congress having been brought 
to a close, and the present being the season of the 
year when the least public business is usually 
transacted, it occurs to me that you may now feel 
at leisure to proceed to the consideration of that 
subject. At all events, it becomes my duty to re- 
call itto your recollection, and to repeat the earn- 
est desire of her Majesty’s Government that a 
question on which so much interest is felt in both 
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countries should be disposed of at the earliest mo- 


ment consistent With the convenience of tie Gov- 
a . 
i ment of e@ GU) ed States 
. 2 } ‘ 
Li { hone >be, WHA high consideration, 
your ovedient servant, 
° } PA NWENETA 
R. PAKENHAM 
Lic Joun C. Catnoun, &e. 
Rn? ee 5 Af a 
eti/e Cai; OU} iO Vir. Pake RAN. 
DeparTMENT OF STATE, 
Vash Rye ust 22, 1844. 
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Che Governme: of the { ited States partict 
I 
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In the anNious ce re of that of Great ijritain 
that the subject may be early and auistactorily 
S . J 
arrangved, 
: . ' sat 2.5 } . } ' 
I have the } or to be, with high consideration, 


ir, vour obedient servant, 
Jd... CALBOUN 
The Right Hon. R. Paxennam, &e. 


Fo hon t 17; a 
oil. Passe NAAM lo atil’. ALANOUN. 

VW ASHINGTO 22, 1844 
SIR: | have he ad the honor to receive your note 


> ‘ 
Ny fb UPUsi 


of this morning's date, in which yeu signify your 
readiness to enter on the negotiation in reference 
to the Oreron Tt rritory. prop sing to me to meet 
you in confercice on that sub jec t to-tnorrow at one 
oO Clock, 

In reply, T have the honor to acquaint you that 
I shall have creat pleasure in waiting on you at 
the Department of State at the hour proposed. 

Be ple ased to acer pt the assurance of my distine 
cuished consideration. 

R. PAKENHAM. 


The Hon. J. C. Carnoun, &e. 


Protocols. 


On the 23d of Aucust, 1844, a conference was 
held by appointment at the office of the Secretary 
of State, in the city o? Washington, between the 
Honorable John C. Calhoun, Secretary of State of 
the United States, and the Right Honorable Rich- 
ard Pakenham, her Britannic Majesty’s Envo 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, both 
duly authorized by their respective Governments 
to treat of the respective claims of the 
tries to the Oregon Territorv, with the view to es- 
tablish a permanent boundary between the two 
westward of the Rocky mountains to 
the Pacific ocean. , 

The conference was onened by assurances on 
both sides of the desire of their respective Govern- 
ments to approach the question with an earnest 
desire, and in the spirit of compromise, to effect 
an adjustment consistent with the honor and just 
interests of either party. The Plenipotentianes 
then proceeded to examine the actual state of the 
question as it stood at the last unsuccessful at- 
tempt to adjust it. 

This done, the American Plenipotentiary desired 
to receive from the British Plenipotentiary any 
fresh proposal he might be instructed to offer on 
the part of his Government towards efiecting an 
adjustment. 

The British Plenipotentiary said he would be 
ready to offer such a proposal at their next con- 
ference, hoping that the American Plenipotentiary 

| would be ready to present a proposal on the part 
of his Government. The conference adjourned, 


; 


to meet on Monday, the 26th instant. 
J.C. CALHOUN. 
R. PAKENHAM. 
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On the 26th of Aueust. 1844, the second con- 


: , 
eld between the respective Plenipo- 


tentiaries at the office of the Secretary of State. 
] if B tl iP I ole flary ¢ ered a ape con- 
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; ’ ) s) ° a. / 
Proposal of ered OY lit Brit sa d / j Oi Cit= 
: oA 3 ; 
tiary at i/ie CONnd ConrperTrence. 


W here the proposals made on both 


prepared, mb adaition ta v + i l already bee; 


offered on the part of Great Bri v.” and in proot 


place at London in 164 andia l 


shall be drawn due w tui the torty-ninta parall 
north latitude, to the point wher Linat rallied otrit ‘ 

t northeasternmost | ch ott ay nor ¢ 
river irked tn the map ictal 


down alon the mudd i ii Oregon or Columbia, to it 


junction with the VPacil ean; the navigation o1 the 





’ +} i ) } too 
Y of freint ( ny nee, December 1, 1826. 


‘The Briti Plenipotentiaries, in order to evinee the 
earnest desire of their ¢ rm t to afiord every inenit 
t finala istinent oF the question of boundar it 
the following terms of accommoda , With a view Lo their 
referen tothe Amenecan Government: 

‘That, considering it the possession of a safe and com 


modious post on the northwest coast 





America, fitted for 
the reception of large ships, might be an object of great in 
terest and importance to tl United States, and that no 
such port was to be found between the torty-second degree 
of latitude and the Columb 

hering to that nver as at 


ia river, Great Britain, in still ad- 
ass, Was Willing so far to modify 
her former proposal as to concede, as far as she was con 
cerned, to the United States, the possession of Port Disco 
very, 2 most valuable barbor on the southern coast of De 
Fuca’s inlet; and to annex thereto all that tract of country 
comprised within a line to be drawn from Cape Fiattery, 


along the southern shore of De Fuca’s inlet, to Point Wil 


fon, at the northwestern evtremity of Admiralty inlet; from 
thence along the western shore of that inlet, across the en- 
trance of Hood’s inlet, to the point of landing forming the 
northeastern extremity of the said inlet; from thence along 


the eastern shore of that inlet to the southern extremity of 


the same; from thenee direct to the southern point of Gray’s 
harbor; from thence along the shore of the Pacific to Cape 
Fiattery, as before mentioned. 

“*"They were further willing to stipulate that no works 
should at anv time be ereeted at the entrance of the rivet 
Columbia, or upon the banks of the same, that might be cal 
culated to impede or binder the free navigation thereof by 
the vessels or boats of either party.’ ” ; 


The Oregon Question. 


suitable to the interests and wishes of both par- 
ties, to undertake to make free to the United 
States any port or ports which the United States 
Government micht desire, either on the main land 
, and south of latitude 49°. 


On the 2d of September, 1844, the third confer- 
ence was held, at the office of the Secretary of 
to iat poimtme nt. The Ame rie an 
tiary presented a written siatement of 
uns of the United States to the 





vie W of tine « 
portion of the territory dramed by the waters of 
( umbia river, (marked A,) ay d containing 
i tor «ce ‘linine to accept the proposal 
ed by the British Plenipotentiary at their sec- 
( i piliecl ii { 
J.C. CALHOUN. 
Rn. PAKENHAM. 
On the 12th September, 1844, the fourth confer- 
( e y held t} office of the Secretary of 
when the By h Plenipotentiary presented 
hi ttement, (marked D,) counter to that of the 
American Plenipoter ‘ked A,) presented 
a eccali Col el vt. 
J.C. CALHOUN, 
R. PAKENHAM. 
At the fifth conference, held at the office of the 
Secretary of State, on the 20th of September, the 
4 , 


merican Plenipotentiary deliver d to the British 


Pienipotentiary a statement, (marked B,) in re- 


‘ 
joinder to his counter statement, (marked A.) 


I. C. CALHOUN. 


R. PAKENHAM. 
The sixth conference was held on the 24th Sep- 
mber, when the British Plentpotentiary stated 


» WH : 
that he had read with due attention the stateme: t, 
. ip 


mariced B,) presented by the American Pienipo- 
te ry at the last conference, but that it had not 
\ ened the impression previously entertained 


hy him with regard to the claims and rights of 
Great Pritain, as explained in the paper lately pre- 
sented by him, (marked D.) ‘That, reserving for 
a future oc iwsion such observations as he might 
wish to present, by way of explanations, in reply 

! last j resented by the American 
Plenipotentiary, he was for the present obliced to 


declare, with reference to the coneluding part of 





did not feel authorized to 


ecting the territory north 


of the forty-ninth paraliel of latitude, which was 
u rstood by the British Government to form the 
basis of negotiation on the side of the United 
States, as the line of the Columbia formed that on 
the side of Great Britain. That the proposal 
which he had presented was offered by Great Bri- 
t » honorabl compromise of the claims and 
vetensions of both parties, and that 1t would of 
course be understood as having been made subject 
to the condition recorded in the protocol of the 


third conference held between the re sp ‘tive Plen- 

ipotentiaries in London, in December, 1826.* 
J.C. CALHOUN. 
R. PAKENHAM. 





The seventh conference was held at the Denart- 
ment of State, on the 16th July, 1845, between the 
tion. James Buchanan, Secretary of State, the 
\merican Plenipote nuary, and the Right Honora- 
ble Richard Pakenham, the Pritish Plenipotentiary, 


1 


w he ithe i 


: os ; : 
pending nerotiation respecting the { Jregon 
‘ me . . . e 
‘lerritory was resumed. The American Plenipo- 
tentiary presented to the British Plenipotentiary a 
statement, (marked J B,) bearing date 12th July, 
1845, made in compliance with the request of the 
latter, contained in his statement, (marked D,) that 
the American Plenipotentiary would propose an 
arrangement for an equitable adjustmne nt of the 
quesuon, and also define the nature and extent of 

* The condition here referred tois the protest contained in 
the following extract from the protocol of the third confer- 
ence, held on the Ist December, 1826: “ The British Pleni- 
potentiaries * * * protested against the offer of conces- 
sion so made being ever taken in any way to prejudice the 
claims of Great Britain included in her proposal of 1824; 
and declared that the offer now made was considered by the 
British Government as not called for by any just comparison 
of the grounds of those claims and of the counter claim of 
the United States, but rather as a sacrifice which the Brit- 
ish Government had consented to make, with a view to 
obviate all evils of future difference in respect to the terri- 
tory west of the Rocky mountains.” 


[Dec, 9 


Senate AnD Ho. or Reps. 
the claims of the United States to the ter 
north of the valley of the Columbia. 

JAMES BUCHANAN. 
R. PAKENHAM. 


LLory 





(A.) 

W asuincTon, 3d September, 1844. 
The undersigned, American Plenipotentiary, de. 
celine 8 the proposal of the British Plenipot nti iry 
on the ground that it would have the effect of ms. 
stricting the possessions of the United States ; 

limits far more circumscribed than their elai) 
clearly entitle them to. It proposes to limit thei 
northern boundary by a line drawn from thy 
Rocky mountains along the 49th parallel of Ja: 
tude to the northeasternmost branch of the Coluy, 
bia river, and thence down the middle of that rive; 
to the sea—giving to Great Britain all the country 
north, and to the United States all south of th 
line, except a detached territory extending on tj 
Pacific and the Straits of Fuca, from Bulfineh's 
harbor to Hood *$ canal. To which it is proposed, 
in addition, to make free to the United States ; 


1) 


port which the United States Government mij 4 
desire, either on the main land or on Vancouver's 
island south of latitude 499°. 

By turning to the map hereto annexed, and o) 
which the proposed boundary is marked in pencil, 
it will be seen that it assigns to Great Pritain a 
most the entire region (on its north side) drained 
by the Columbia river, lying on its northern bank 
It is not deemed necessary to state at larve {| 
claims of the United States to this territory. a) 
the grounds on which they rest, in order to mak 
eood the assertion that it restricts the possessions 
of the United States within narrower bounds th 
they are clearly entitled to. It will be suftici 
for this purpose to show that they are fairly enti- 
tled to the entire region drained by the river; and 
to the establishment of this point the undersigned 
proposes accordingly to limit his remarks at pre- 


a 


sent. 

Our claims to the portion of the territory drained 
by the Columbia river may be divided into those 
we have in our own proper right and those we 
have derived from France and Spain. We ground 
the former, as against Great Britain, on priority of 
discovery and priority of exploration and setile- 
ment. 
her, on that of Captain Gray, a citizen of the Uni- 
ted States, who, in the ship Columbia, of Boston 
passed its bar and anchored in the river, ten miles 
above iis mouth, on the llth of May, 1792; and 
who afierwards sailed up the river twelve or fifi 
miles, and left it on the 20th of the same mont! 
calling it ** Columbia,” after his ship, which name 
it still retains. 

On these facts our claim to the discovery and 
entrance into the river rests. ‘They are too we 
attested to be controverted. ut thi y have heen 
opposed by the alleced discoveries of Meares i 
Vancouver. It is true that the former explored a 
portion of the coast through which the Columbia 
flows into the ocean, in 1788, (five years befor 
Captain Gray crossed the bar and anchored in th 
river,) in order to ascertain whether the river, as 
laid down in the Spanish charts, and called the 5! 
Roc, existed or not; but it is equally true that he 
did not even discover it. On the contrary, he ex- 
pressly declares in his account of the voyage, as 
the result of his observations, that **we can note 
safely assert that there is no such river as that of bv 
St. Roc, as laid down in the Spanish charts;”’ and, 
as if to perpetuate his disappointment, he called 
the promontory lying north of the inlet where he 
expected to discover it Cape Disappointment, and 
the inlet itself Deception bay. It is also true that 
Vancouver, in April, 1792, explored the same coast; 
but it is no less so that he failed to discover the 
river, of which his own journal furnishes the most 
conclusive evidence, as well as his strong convic- 
tion that no such river existed. So strong was It, 
indeed, that when he fell in with Captain Gray 
shortly afterwards, and was informed by him that 
he had been off the mouth of a river in latitude 
46° 10’, whose outlet was so strong as to preven! 
his entering, he remained still incredulous, and 
strongly expressed himself to that effect in his 
journal, It was shortly after this interview that 
Captain Gray again visited its mouth, crossed its 
bar, and sailed up the river, as has been stated. 


We rest our claim to discovery, as against 
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Afier he left it he v risited Nootka Sound, where he 
~ommunicated his discoveries to Quadra, the Span- 
) commandant at that place, and gave hima 
art and description of the mouth of the river. 
Ae his departure, Vancouver arrived there in 
epte ve ry W hen he was informed of the discov- 
= pes of Captain Gray, and obtained from Quadra 
copies of the chart he had left with him. In con- 
sequence of the information thus obtained, he was 
wiuced to visit again that part of the coast. It 
was during this visit that he entered the river on 
the 20th Octobe vy and made his survey. 

From these facts it is manifest that the alleged 
discoveries of Meares and Vancouver cannot in 
the slightest degree shake the claim of Captain 
(Gray to priority of discovery. Indeed, so con- 
clusive is the evidence in his favor that it has 
heen attempted to evade our claim on the novel 
and wholly untenable ground that his discovery 
was made not in a national but private vessel, 
Such, and so incontestable, is the evidence of our 
claim as against Great Britain—from priority of 
iscovery as to the mouth of the river, crossing its 
bar, entering it, and sailing up its stream on the 
voyare of C apt un Gray alone; without taking Into 
¢ a deration the prior discovery of the Spanish 
pavigator, Heceta, which will be more particular- 
ly referred to hereafter. 

Nor is the evidence of the priority of our dis- 
covery of the head branches of the river, and its 
ex! ploration, less conclusive. Before the tre aty 
was ratified by which we acquired Louisiana, in 
sie an expedition was planned (at the head of 

ich were placed Meriwether Lewis and Wil- 

um Clarke) to explore the river Missouri and its 
principal branches to their sources, and then to 
seck and trace to its termination in the Pac ific, 
some stream, ** whether the Columbia, the Oregon, 
Colorado, or any other which might affer the most 


rect and practicable water-comuunication across the | 


‘continent, for the purpose of commerce.’’ The party 
began to ascend the Missouri in May, 1804; and, 
in the sammer of 1805, reached the head-waters 
of the Columbia river. After crossing many of 
the streams falling into it, they reached the Koos- 
kooske es in latitude 43° 34’'—descended that to the 
pri rincipal northern branch, which they called Lew- 
is’s—followed that to its junction with the great 
northern branch, which they called Clarke—and 
thence descended to the mouth of the river, where 
they landed, and encamped on the north side, on 
Cape Disappointment, and wintered. The next 
spring they commenced their return, and continued 
their exploration wp the river, noting its various 
branches, and tracing some of the principal; and 
finally arrived at St. Louis in September, 1806, 
ler an absence of two years and four months. 

It was this important expedition which brought 
to the knowledge of the world this great river— 
the greatest by far on the western side of this con- 

ent—with its numerous branches, and the vast 
regions through which it flows, above the points 
to which Gray and Vancouver had ascended. It 
took place many years before it was visited and 
exp! lored by any subject of Great Britain, or of 
any of ier Civilized nation, so far as we are in- 
formed. It as clearly entitles us to the claim of 
priority of discovery, as to its head branches, and 
the exp oration of the river and region through 
which it passes, as the voyages of Captain Gray 
and the Spanish navigator, Heceta, entitled us to 
priority in reference to its mouth, and the entrance 
Into its s channel. 

Nor is our priority of settlement less certain. 
Establishments were formed by American citizens 
on the Columbia as early as 1809 and 1810. In 
the latter year, a company was formed in New 
York, at the head of which was John Jacob As- 


tor, a wealthy merchant of that city, the object of 


which was to form a regular chain of establish- 
ments on the Columbia river and the contiguous 
coasts of the Pacific, for commercial purposes. 

Early in the spring of 1811, they made their first 
establishment on the south side of the river, a few 
miles above Point George, where they were visited 
in July following by Mr. Thompson, a surveyor 
and astronomer of the Northwest Company, and 
his party. They had been sent out by that com- 
pany to forestall the American company in ocecu- 
pying the mouth of the river, but found themselves 
defeated in their object. The American company 
formed two other connected establishments higher 
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up the river: one at the confluence of the Okene- 
gan with the north branch of the Columbia, about 
six hundred miles above its mouth; and the other 
on the Spokan, a stream falling into the north 
branch, some fifty miles above. 

‘These posts passed into the possession of Great 
Britain durme the war which was declared the 
next year; but it was prov ided by the first article 
of the treaty of Ghent, which te rminated it, that 
** all territories, places, and possessions whatever, taken 
‘by either party from the other during the war, or 
‘which may be taken «fier the signing of the treaty, 
¢ veepting the islands hereafter mu ntioned, (in the Bay 
* of Fundy,) shall be restored without delay.”’ Under 
this provision, which embraces all the establish- 
ments of the American company on the Colum- 
bia, Astoria we formally restored, on the 6th of 
October, 1818, by agents duly authorized on the 
part of the British Government to restore the pos- 
session, ane to an agent duly authorized on the 
part of the Government of the United States to 
receive it—which placed our possession where it 
was before it passed into the hands of British sub- 
Je cis, 

Such are the facts on which we rest our claims 
to priority of discovery and priority of explera- 
tion and settlement, as against Great Britain, to 
the region drained by the Columbia river. So 
much for the claims we have, in our own proper 
right, to that region. 

To these we have added the claims of France 
and Spain. The former we obtained by the treaty 
of Louisiana, ratified in 1803; and the latter by 
the treaty of Florida, ratified in 1819. By the 
former, we acquired all the rights which France 
had to Louisiana * lo the extent it now has (1803) 
‘in the hands of Spain, and that it had when France 

* possessed it, onl such as it on nuld be after the trea lies 
* subsequently entered into by Spain and other States 
By the latter, his Cathohe Maj: Sly ** ceded to the 
United States all his rights, claims, and pretensio ns” 
to the country lying west of the Rocky mountains, 
and north of a line drawn on the forty-second par- 
allel of latitude, from a point on the south Lank 
of the Avicnnsen: i in that p arallel 1, to the South sea; 
that is, to the whole remion claimed by Spain west 
of those mountains and north of that line. 

The cession of Louisiana gave us undisputed 
title west of the pean. extending to se 
summit of the Rocky mounts ins, and stretehin 
south between that river and those mountains to 
the possessions of Spain, the line between which 
and ours was afterwards determined by the treaty 
of Florida. It also added much to the streneth of 
our title to the 


rezion bevond the Roeky moun- 
tains, | by re storing to us the important link of cone 
tinuity westward to the Pacifie, which had been 
surrendered by the treaty of 1763—as will be here- 
after shown. — : 

That continuity furnishes a just foundation for 
a claim of territory, ia connexion with those of 
discovery and occupation, would seem unques- 
tionable. It is admitted by all that neither of 
them is limited by 
occupied. It is 


y the precise spot discovered or 
evident that, in order to make 
either available, it must extend at least some dis- 
: ince be yond that ac tually discovered or occupied ; 
but how far, as an abstract questi on, is a Matter 
of uncert: unty. It is subject, in each case, to be 
influenced by a variety of considerations. In the 
case of an island, it has been usually maintained 
in practice to extend the claim of discovery or 
occupancy to the whole. So, likewise, in the case 
of a river, it has been usual to extend them to the 
entire region drained by it; more especially in 
cases of a discovery and settlement at the mouth; 
and emphati cally so, when accompanied by ex- 
ploration of the river ‘and region through which it 
orn Such, it is believed, may be affirmed to 
be the opinion and practice in such euses since the 
disc overy of this continent. How far the claim 
of continuity may extend in other cases, is less 
perfectly defined, and can be settled only by ref- 
erence to the circumstances atte nding each. When 
this continent was first discovered, Spain claimed 
the whole, in virtue of the grant of the Pope; but 
a claim so extravagant and unreasonable was not 
acquiesced in by other countries, and could not be 
long maintained. Other nations, especially Eng- 
land and France, at an early pe tod, contested her 
claim. They fitted out voyages of discovery, and 


' made settlements on the eastern coasts of North ' 


D> 
vr 
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America. They claimed for their settlements, 
usually, specidic limits along the coasts or bays 
on which they were formed, and, generally, a 
rezion of corresponding width, extending across 
the entire continent to the Pacifie ocean. Such 
was the character of the limits assigned by Eng- 
land in the charters which she granted to her for- 
mer colonic Ss, now the t nited States, W he i there 
were No specia varying from it. 

How strong she regarded her claim to the region 
conve yed by these charters, and extending west- 
ward of her settlements, the war between her and 
I‘rance, which was terminated by the treaty of 
Paris, 1763, furnishes a striking illustration. That 
vreat contest, which ended so gloriously for Ene- 
land, and effected so great and durable ichane on 
this continent, commenced in a conflict between 
her claims and these of France, resting on her 
side on this very right of continuity, 
westward from her settlements to the Pacifie 


| reasons for 


ocean, and on the part of France on the same 
right, but extending to the region drained by the 
Mississippi and its waters, on the ground of 


settlement and exploration. Their respective 
clanms, which led to the war, first clashed on the 
Ohio river, the waters of which the colon: a cher- 
ters, in their western extensio nh, cover d, twhich 
France had been unquestionably the first to settle 
and explore. If the relative strength of these 
different claims may be tested by the result of that 
remerkable contest, that of continuity westward 
must be pronounced to be the stronver of the two 
England has had at least the advantage of the re- 
sult, and would se 
testing the principle—partieularly as arainst us, 
who contributed so much to that result, and on 


em to be foreclosed against con- 


whom that contest, and her example and preten- 
sions, from the first settlement of our country, 
have contributed to Impress it sO deeply and in- 
delibly. 

Butt the treaty of 
memorable 


1768, which terminated that 
1 


and eventful strageg 
been stated, the claims and all the chartered rights 
of the 


seventh article establishes that river as the perma- 


le, yielded, as bas 


colonies beyond the Mississippt. ‘The 


nent boundary between the possessions of Cireat 
Britain and France on this continent. So much 
as relates to the subject is in the followmg words: 
Be between the dominions of his Briian 
nie Majesty in that part of the world (the continent 
of Jimevica) shall be jixed irrevocably by a line drawn 
‘along the middle of the river Mississippi, from tis 


* source to the river lberville; « 


” . 
ne conpimnes 


id frem thence bu a line 
drawt along the middle cf this river and the lekes 
* Mauripas and Ponichartrain, to the sea,”’ &e. 

his important stipulation, whieh thus estab- 
lishes the Mississippi as the | 


hetween the dominions of the two countries on this 





ine ** fi ed irvevacabi 
continent, in eflect extineutshes in favor of 1 
whatever claim Great Britain may have had to th: 
region lying west of the Mississippi. It of con 
could not affect the rights of Spain—the oniyv other 
nation which had any pretence of claim west of 
that river; but it prevented the right of continuity 
previously claimed by Great Britain from extend- 
Ing’ beyond it, and transfe rred it to France. The 
treaty ‘of Louisiana restored and vested in the 
United States all the claims acquired by France and 
surrendered by Great Britain, under the provisions 
of that treaty, to the country west of th Missis- 
sippi, and among others the one in question. Cer- 
tain it is that France had the same right of con- 
tinuity, in virtue of her possession of Louisiane, 
mn the extinguishment of the right of England, 
by the treaty of 1763, to the whole country west 
of the tocky mountains, and lying west of Louis 
lana, as against Spain, which England had 
country westward of the Alleghany mountains, as 
against France—with this difference, that Spain 
had nothing to oppose to the claim of France, at 
the time, but the right of discovery; and even that 
England has since denied: while France had op- 
posed to the right of England, in her case, that of 
discovery, e xploration and settlement. It is, the Te= 
fore, not at all surprising that France should claim 
the country west of the Rocky monntains, (as may 
be inferred from her maps,) on the same principle 
that Great Britain had claimed and dispossessed 
her of the regions west of the Alle ‘ghany; or that 
the United States, as soon as they had acquired 
the rights of France, should assert the same claim, 
'. and take measures immediately after to explore it, 
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with a view to occupation and settlement. But 
since then we have strengthened or utle, by add- 
ing to our own proper claims and those of France 
the claims also of Spain, by the treaty of Flonda, 
as has been stated. 

The claims which we have acquired from her 
between the Rocky mountains and the Pacific rest 
on her priority of ‘discovery. Numerous voyages 
of discovery, commencing with that of M: ildonado 
in 1528, and ending with that under Galiano and 
Valdes in 1792, were undertaken by her authonty, 
nione the northwestern coast of North America. 
That they discovered and explored not only the 
entire coast of what is now ¢alled the Oregon Ter- 
ritory, but still further north, is a fact too well 
established to be controverted at this day. "The 
voyages which they performed will accordingly be 
passed over at present without being particularly 
alluded to, with the exception of that of Heceta 
His discovery of the mouth of the Columina river 
has been already referred to. It was made on the 
ioth of Aueust, 1775—many years anterior to the 
voyares of Meares and V ancouve r. and was prior 
to Cook’s, who did not reach the northwestern 
coast until 1778. The claims it gave to Spain of 
priority of discovery were transferred to us, with 


a!l others belonging to her, by the treaty of Flor- 
ida; which, added to the discoveries of Captain 
Gray, places our right to the discovery of th 


mouth and entrance into the inlet and river bey ond 
all controvel 

It has heen objected that we claim under various 
which mutually destroy each 
other. Such might indeed be the fact while they 


} ‘ 
and contlictine ttles, 


were held by different parties ; but since we have 


richtfally acquired both those of Spain and France, 


and concentrated the whole in our hands, they 
mutually blend with each other, and form one 

ron’ and eonnected ehain of ttle awainst the op- 
posing claim of all others, im luding Great Bri- 
tain. 


In order to present more fully and perfectly the 
erounds on which our claims to the rezion in ques- 
tion rest, it will now be necessary to turn back 
the tme when Astoria was restored to us, under 


the provisions of the treaty of Ghent, and to trace 


what has occurred between the two coun- 
tries in reference to the territory, and inquire whe- 
tier their respective claims have been affected | y 
the setdements since made in the territery by 
Great Britain, or the occurrences which have sinece 
Lassen we, 
The re ration of Astoria teok place, under the 
provisions of the treaty of Ghent, on the 6th day 
f October, 1818—the effect of which was to put 
\ Prey t, the ent authorized by our Govern- 
t to recetve , In possession of the establish- 
ment, with the 7 t at all times to be reinstated 
rd ca 1 the vy in possession, aS Was ex- 
itly admitted by Lord Castlereagh in the first 
nerotiats between the two Governments In reter- 
ence to the treaty. "The words of Mr. Rush, our 
Plentnotentiary on that occasion, in his fetter to 
Vir dat then Secretary of Stat , of the L4th 
of February, [Ris, reportn ° what passed between 


him and his lordship, are, ** that Lerd Castlereagh 
*‘ admitted in the most ample extent our right to be re- 
* instated, and to be the party in possession, while treat- 
‘ing of the title.”’ 

That nevotiation terminated in the convention 
of the 20th of October, 18]/8—the third article of 
which is in the followine words: 

“It is agreed that any co untry that may be 
‘ claimed by either party on the northwe st coast of 
*« America, westward of the Stony mountains, shall, 
torether with its harbors, bays, and creeks, and 
the navigation of all rivers within the same, be 
free and open, for the term of ten years from the 
‘ date of the signature of the present convention, 
to the vessels, citizens, and subjects of the two 
Powers: it being well understood that this arree- 
*ment is not to be construed to the prejudice of 
any claim which either of the two high contract- 
ing parties may have to any part of the said 
country; nor shall it be taken to affect the claims 
of any other Power or State to any part of the 
‘said country; the only object of the high con- 
tracting parties, in that respect, being to prevent 


* disputes 





‘. 


‘ 


and differences among themselves.’”’ 
The two acts, the restore ation 0 f our posse ssion 

and the signature of the convention, were nearly 

contenporancous—the latter taking place but four- 
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teen days subsequently to the former. We were 
then, es admitted by Lord Castlereach, entitled to 
be considered as the party In possession; and the 
convention which stipulated that the territory 
should be free and open, for the term of ten years 
from the date of its signature, to the vessels, citi- 
zens, and subjects of the two countries, without 
prejudice to any claim which eiher party may 
have to any part of the same, preserved and per- 
petuated all our claims to the te rritory, including 
the acknowledged right to be considered the party 
in possession, as pertectly during the period of its 
continuance as they were the day the convention 
was signed. Of this there can be no doubt. 


After an abortive attempt to adjust the claims of 


the two parties to the territory, in 1824, another 
negotiation was commenced, in 1826—which ter- 
minated in renewing, on the 6th of August, 1827, 
the third article of the convention of 1818. prior to 
its expiration. It provided for the indefinite ex- 


tension of all the provisions of the third article of 


that convention; and also that either party might 
terminate it at any time it might think fit, by giv- 
ing one year’s notice, after the 20th of October, 
Inve. It took, however, the precaution of provi- 


ding expressly that ** nothing contained in this con- 


* vention, or in the third article of the conveniicn cf 


* the 20th October, 1818, hereby continued in force, 
* shall be construed to impair or in any manner affect 
‘the claims which either cf the contracting parties 
* may have to any part cf the country westward cf the 
Stony or Rocky mountains.’’ 


' That convention is 
now in foree, and has continued to be so since the 
expiration of that of 1818. 


By the joint ope ration 
of the two, our right to be considered the party in 
the claims we had to the terri- 
tory while In possession, are preserved in as full 
vigor as they were at the date of its restoration in 
I8i8, without being affected or impaired by the 
settlements since made by the subjects of Great 
Britain. 


y 
j 


possession, and all 


‘Time, indeed, so far from impairing our claims, 
has greatly strengthened them since that period ; 
for. since then, the treaty of Florida transferred to 
us all the rights, claims, and pretensions of Spain 
to the whole territory, as has been stated. In con- 
of this, our claims to the portion drained 
by the Columbia river—the point now the subject 
of consideration—have been much strenethened, 


sequence 


by giving us the incontestable claim to the discov- 
ery of the mouth of the river by Heceta, above 

ited. But it is not in this particular only that it 
has operated in our favor. Our well-founded claim, 
rrounded on contunuity, has ereatly stre nothe ned, 
during the same period, by the rapid advance of 
our population towards the territory—its great in- 
crease, especially m the valley of th Mississippi 
—as well as the greatly increased facility of pass- 


ing to the t 


rrito. y b y more ace¢ ssible routes, and 
th e far stronger and ri ipidly-swelling tide of popu- 
ion that has rees ntly commenced tlowing intoit. 

When the first conve ntion was conc luded, in 
ISI8, our whole population did not exceed nine 
millions of people. ‘The portion of it inhabiting 
the Siates in the great valley of the Mississippi 
was probably under one million seven hu ndred 
ee which not more than two hundred 
thousand were on the west side of the river. Now, 
our po alk ition mi iv be safe ly estimated at not less 
than hi neteen million iss—of which at least eicht 
pg inhabit the States and ‘Territories in the 
valley of the Miss sissip pi, and of which upwards 
of one vaillion are in the States and Territories west 
of that river. This portion of our population is 
now increasing far more rapidly than ever, and 
vill, in a short time, fill the whole tier of States 
on its we stern bank. 

To this vreat increase of population, especially 
in the valley of the Mississippi, may be added the 
increased facility of re ac hing the Oregon Territory, 
in const que nee of the discovery of the rem: irkable 
ar in the Rocky mountains at the head of the 
La Platte. The depre ssion 18 so great, and the 
pass so smooth, that loaded wagons now travel 
with facility from Missouri to the navicable waters 
of the Columbia river. These joint causes have 
had the effect of turning the current of our popula- 
tion towards the te rritory , and an emigration esti- 
mated at not less than one thousand during the 
last, and fifteen hundred the present year, has 
flowed into it. The current thus commenced will 
no doubt continue to flow with increased volume 
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hereafier. There can then be no doubt noy 
the operation of the same causes which jyyy. 
our population westward from the shores o 
Atlantic acress the Alleghany to the valley of ; 
Mississippi, will impel them onward wiih 
mulating force across the Rocky mountai 
the valley of the Columbia, and that the wh 
gion drained by it is destined to be pe opled by 

Such are our claims to that portion of the 
tory, and the grounds on which they rest, 7) 
undersigned believes them to be well-founded, aya 
trusts that the British Plenipotentiary wij! 
them sufficient reasons why he should decline }:, 
proposal, 

The undersigned Plenipotentiary abstains. 
the present, from presenting the claims which ; 
United States may have to other portions of 


fs 


( 


territory. ‘a 
The undersigned avails himself of this occasion, 
to renew to the British Plenipotentiary assurances 


of his high consideration. 


J.C. CALHOUN 
2. Pakennam, Esq., &c., &e., Ke. 


(D.) 
SEPTEMBER 12, 1844. 

The undersigned, Pritish Ple nipote ntiary, has 
studied with much interest and attention the s 
ment (marked A) presented by the American Plepi- 
potentiary, setting forth the grounds on which he 
declines the proposal offered by the Pritish P) 
potentiary as a compromise of the difficulties of the 
Oregon question. The arrangeme nt contemplated 
by the proposal would, in the estim: tion a. 
American Plenipote nulary, have the effect of 
stricting the possessions of the United States to 
limits far more circumscribed than their clai 
clearly entitle them to. 

The claims of the United States to the portion 
territory drained by the Columbia river are divided 
into those adduced by the United States in their 
own proper right, and those which the y have de- 
rive d trom France and Spain. 

he former, as against Great Britain, they ground 
on priority of discovery and priority of exploration 
and settlement. 


re 


s 


The claim derived from France originates in the 
treaty of 1803, by which Louisiana was ceded to 
the United States, with all its rights and : ppurt 
nances, as fully and in the same manner as thet 
had been acquired | ry the French republic; and 
the claim derived from Spain is founded « ( 
treaty concluded with that Power in the year ‘1819. 
whereby his Catholic Majesty ceded to the United 
States all his rivhis, ¢ laims, and } yreiensions, to the 
territories lying east and north oP: acertain line ter- 
minating on the Pacific, in the forty-second degre: 
of north latitude. 

Departing from the order in which these thre 
separate claims are presented by the American 
Plenipotentiary, the British Plenipotentiary will 
first bee leave to observe, with regard to the claim 
derived from France, that he has not been able to 
discover any evidence tending to establish the 
lief that Louisiana, as originally possessed i 
France, afierwards transferred to Spain, then re- 
troceded by Spain to France, and ultimately ce led 
by the latter Power to the United State s, extended 
in a westerly direction beyond the Rocky n 
tains. There is, on the other hand, strong reason 
to suppose that at the time when Louisiana was 
ceded to the United States its acknowledged west- 
ern boundary was the Rocky mountains. Such 
appears to have been the opinion of President Jet- 
ferson, under whose auspices the acquisition ol 
Louisiana was accomplished. 

In a letter written by him in August, 1803, are 
to be found the following words: 

‘* The boundaries (of Louisiana) which I one 
‘ not admitting question are the high lands ont 
* western side of the Mississippi, inc luding al ny its 
‘ waters—the Missouri of course—and termin*- 
ting in the line drawn from the northwest point 
‘ of the Lake of the Woods to the nearest source 
‘ of the Mississippi, as lately settled between Great 
‘ Britain and the hited States. ”’ 





In another and more formal document, dated ir in 
July, 1807—that i is to say, nearly a year after ! 
return of Lewis and Clarke from their expe dition 
to the Pacific, and fifteen years after Gray had en- 
tered the Columbia river—is recorded Mr. Jeiler- 
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son’s opinion of the iaepelle y of giving offence to 
Spain by any intimation that the claims of the 
United States extended to the Pacific; and we have 
the authority of an American historian, distin- 
vuished for the attention and research which he 
has bestowed on the whole subject of the Oregon 
T erritory, for concluding that the western bounda- 
rics of Louisiana, as it was ceded by France to the 
United States, were those indicated by nature— 
namely, the hich lands separating the waters of the 
Missi ssippi from those falling into the Pacific. 

From the ac quisition, then, of Louisiana, as it 
was received from France, it seems clear that the 
United States can deduce no claim to territory west 
of the Rocky mountains. Buteven if it were other- 
wise, and if France had even possessed or asserted 
a claim to territory west of the Rocky mountains, 
as appe rtaining to the territory of Louisiana, that 

laim, W hate ver it might be, was necessarily trans- 

rred to Spain when Louisiana was ceded to that 
power in 1762, and of course became subject to the 
provisions of the treaty between Spain and Great 
Britain of 1790, which effectually abrogated the 

im of Spain to exclusive dominion over the un- 
occupied parts of the American continent. 

To the obse rvations of the American Plenipo- 
tentary respecting the effect of continuity in fur- 
nishing a claim to territory, the undersigned has 
not failed to pay due attenuon; but he submits that 
what is said on this head may more properly be 
considered as demonstrating the greater degree of 
interest which the United States possess by reason 


oe mtiguity in acquiring territory in that direc- 
tion, than as affecting, in any way, the question of 
rig it 


The undersigned will endeavor to show hereafter 
that, in the proposal put in on the part of Great 
Britain, the natural expectations of the United 
States, on the ground of contiguity, have not been 
disregarded. 

Next comes to be examined the claim derived 
from Spain. 

It must, indeed, be acknowledged that, by the 
treaty of 1819, Spain did convey to the United 

States all that she had the power to dispose of on 
the northwest coast of America, north of the 42d 
pal ral} lel of latitude ; but she could not by that trans- 

ion annul or invalidate the rights which she had, 
™ a previous transaction, acknowledged to belong 
to another Power. 

By the treaty of 28th October, 1790, Spain ac- 
knowledged in Great Britain certain rights with re- 
spect to those parts of the western coast of Ameri- 
ca not already occupied. 

This acknowledgment had reference especially 
to the territory which forms the subject of the 
present negotiation. If S; pain could not make good 
her own right to exclusive dominion over those 
reztions, still less could she confer such a right on 

iother Power: and hence Great Britain argues 
that from nothing deduced from the treaty of 1819 

in the United States asserta valid claim to exe!lu- 
sive dominion over any part of the Oregon Territo- 
af 

There remains to be considered the claim ad- 
vanced by the United States on the ground of 
prior discovery and prior exploration and settle- 
ment. 

In that part of the memorandum of the Ameri- 
can Plenipotentiary which speaks of the Spanish 
title, it is stated that the mouth of the river, after- 
wards called the Columbia river, was first disco- 
vered by the Spanish navigator Heceta. The ad- 
mission of this act would a appear to be altogether 
irreconcilable with a claim to priority of discovery 
from anything accomplished by Captain Gray. 
To one, and to one only, of those commanders, 

can be conceded the merit of first discovery. If 
Heceta’s claim is acknowledged, then Captain 
Gray is no longer the discoverer of the Columbia 
river. If, on the other hand, preference i is given 
to the achievement of C aptain Gray, then Hece- 
ta’s discovery ceases to be of any value. But it 
is argued that the United States now represent 
both titles—the title of Heceta and the title of 
Gray; and, therefore, that, under one or the other, 
it matters not which, enough can be shown to es- 

tablish a case of prior discovery, as against Great 
Britain. This may be true as far as relates to the 
act of first seeing and first entering the mouth of 
the Columbia river; but if the Spanish claim to 
prior discovery is to prevail, whatever rights may | 
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thereon be founded are necessarily restricted by 
the stipulations of the treaty of 1790, which for- 
bid a claim to exclusive possession. 

If the act of Captain Gray . in passing the bar 
and actually entering the river, 1s to supersede the 
discovery of the entrance—which is all that is 
attributed to Heceta,—then, the principle of pro- 
fressive or gradual discovery being admitted as 
conveying, in proportion to the extent of discov- 
ery or exploration, superior nghts, the operations 
of Vancouver in entering, surveying, and explor- 
ine, to a considerable distance inland, the river 
Columbia, would, as a necessary consequence, 
supersede the discovery of Captain Gray, to say 
nothing of the act of taking possession In the 
name of his sovereien—which ceremony was duly 
performed and authentically recorded by Captain 
Vancouver. 

This brings us to an examination of the con- 
flicting claims of Great FPritain and the United 
States on the ground of discovery, which may be 
said to form the essential point in the 
for it has above been shown that the claim de- 
rived from France must be considered as of little 
or no weicht, while that derived from Spain, in as 
far as relates to exclusive dominion, is neutralized 
by the stipulations of the Nootka cenvention. 

“It will be admitted that when the United States 
hecame an indenendent nation, they 
no claim, direct or indirect, to the Columbia Ter- 
ritory. Their western boundary in those days 
was defined by the treaty of 1783. Great Britain, 
on the contrary, had at that time already directed 
her attention to the northwest coast of America— 
as is sufficiently shown by the vovage and discoy- 
eries of Captain Cook, who, in 1778, visited and 
explored a great portion of it, from latitude 44° 
northwards. 

That Great Britain was the first to acquire what 
may be called a beneficial interest in those ree 
hy commercial intercourse, will not, either, be de- 
nied. In proof of this fact. 
of several British subjects, who visited the coast 
and adjacent islands pre viously to the dispute with 
Spain; and that her actual as well as 
prospective, in that part of the world, was consi- 
dered a national 
shown by the resolute measures which she took 
for its protection when Spain manifested a dispo- 
with it. 
ies of Meares in 1788, 


» discussion ; 


pesse SS€ d 


ions, 


we have the veyvazes 


commerce, 


matter of great importance, is 


sition to interfere 


The discover and the com- 





plete survey of the coast and its adjacent is'and 
from about latitude 40° northwards, which was 
effected by Captain Vancouver in 1792. ri0e , and 





1794, would appear to to Great Prit as 
acainst the United States, as strone a claim. on the 
grou id oO} disco. ery an ! exploration constwise. as 

an well he imagined, limited only by what was 


at the mouth of the 


in vhicl ¢ far as discovery is concerned 
a, Which, aS tar as discovery 18s concernea, 


selenide d by Captain Gray 
Columh : 
forms the strong point on the American side of the 
question. F 

In point of acenracy and authenticity, it ts be- 
lieved that the 
ver siand pre-eminently superior 
other vessels had in these days 
visited the Northwest coast 
and importance, surely the 
harbor, although at the mouth of an important 
river, cannot. as giving a claim to territory, be 
placed in competition with the vast extent of dis- 
covery and survey accomplished by the British 
navigators. 

As regards expforation inland, entire justice 
must be done to the memorable exploit of Lewis 
and Clarke; but those distineuished travellers were 
not the first who effected a passage across the Ore- 
gon Territory from the Rocky mountains to the Pa- 
cific. As far back as 1793 that feat had been ac- 
complished by Mackenzie, a British subject. In 
the course of this expedition, Mackenzie explored 
the upper waters of a river, since called Fraser’s 
river, which, in process of time, was traced to its 
junction with the sea, near the 49th degree of 
latitude, thus forming, in point of exploration, a 
counterpoise to the exploration of that part of the 
Columbia which was first visited by Lewis and 
Clarke. 

Priority of settlement is the third plea on which 
the American claim proper is made to rest. 

In 1811 an establishment for the purposes of 


nerformances of Cook and Vancou- 
to those of any 
country whose : 
; while in point of value 


discovery of a single 


! trade was formed at the south side of the Colum- 
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bia river, near to its mouth, by certain American 
citizens. This establishment passed during tie 
war into the hands of British subjects: but it was 
restored to the American Government in the year 


IS18, by an understanding between the two Gov 
ernments. Since then it has not, however, been 
in reality occupied by Americans. ‘This is the 
case of priority of settlement. 


The American Plenipotentiary lays some stress 
on the admission attributed to ‘Lord Castlereagh, 
then Prineinal Secretary of State for For ion Af 
furs, that **the American Government had the 
* most ample and to be cor 
* sidered the party in possession while treating of 
‘the title’? The 
dispute an 
authority. 


right to be reinstated, 
undersiened is not imelned to 
assertion resting 


But he must 0} 


on such respectable 
serve, in the first place, 
that the reservation implied by the words “while 
of the ute.”’ exclude any 
otherwise he 


inference which 
drawn from the preceding 


and 


treating 
might 
words pre judicial to the title of Great Britain: 
further, that when the authority of the American 
Minister is thus admitted for an observation which 
is pleaded against England, it is but fair thet on 
the part of the United States 
to Enel: } 


credit should be civen 
ind for the authenticity of a despatch trom 
Lord Castlereagh to the British Minister at Was! 

ineton, which was communicated verbally to the 
Government of the United States, when the resto- 
ration of the establishment called Astoria, or Fort 
Greorge, Was 1n contemplation, containing 
plete reservation of the rights of Enel 
territory at the mouth of the ia. — (State 
ment of the British 
L826.) 


a com- 
wd to the 
Colum!) 
Plenipotentiaries, December, 
In fine, 


the two Governments appears to be this: Great 
Preity 


the pre sent state of the que stion between 


* 


nh possesses and exere'ses, In commen With 
incy inthe 
‘Territory, of which right she ean he di- 
vested, with respect to any part o of 
only by an equitable 


the Uniued States, a 
Oregon 


r olht of jomntacet P 


\ 


; 
that territery, 


partition of the whole | 
tween the two Powe rs. 
It is, for obvious reasons, 
rs irtition should take 
ind the diffie ulty appears to be 


ation which shall leave to ex 


c~- 


desirable that such a 
place as soon as possible 
in devising 


ch party that 


of demare 


precise portion of the territory best su ted to its 
interest and convenience. ; 

The British Government entertained the hone 
that, by the proposal lately submitted for the cou- 
sideration of the American Government, that ob- 
rect would have been accomplished. 


Aceon ling to the arranecement there ncontem 


plated, the northern boundary of the United > es 


est of the Rocky mountains would for a consid- 
erable distance he carried along the same parnliel 
of Intitude aa h forms their northern Lou 
on the eastern side of those mountains—t! 
tine the present eastern boundary of the Oreron 
Territorv with the western boundary of the l ted 
States, from the forty-ninth parallel downware 
From the point where the 49th deeree « f latitude 


intersects the northeastern branch of the Columbia 
river, (called, in that part , MeG 
vray’s river,) the proposed line of boundary would 
middle of that river til! it joins tl 
then along the middle of the Columbia 
navigation of the river remaining 
perpetually free to both parties. 

In addition, Great Britain offers a separate terri- 
torv on the Pacific, possessing an exce!/ent harbor, 
with a further understanding that any port or 
ports, whether on Vancouver’s island or on the 
continent south of the 49th parallel, to which the 
United States might desire to have access, shall be 
made free ports. 

It is believed that by this arrangement ample 
justice would be done to the claims of the United 
States, on whatever cround advanced, with rela- 
tion to the Oregon Territory. As re gards extent 
of territory, they would obtain, acre for acre, 
nearly half of the entire territory to be divided. 
As relates to the navigation of the nn al river, 
they would enjoy a perfect equality right with 
Great Britain; and, with respect to “harhets, it 
will be seen that Great Britain shows every dispo- 
sition to consult their convenience in that particn- 
lar. On the other hand, were Great Pritain to 
abandon the line of the Columbia as a frontier, 
and to surrender her right to the navigation of that 
river, the prejudice occasioned to her by such an 


of }ts course 


he alone the 
Columbia; 
to the oe an—the 
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arrangement would, beyond all proportion, exceed 
the advantage Unite d States from 
the possession of a few more square miles of terri- 
tory. It must be obvious to every impartial inves- 
adhering to the line 
Columbia, Great Britain 1s not influenced 
ambition, with reference to extent 
by considerations of utility, not 
ity, which « annot be lost sight of, and 
made, in an ar- 
ing to be based on considerations 


accruing to the 


tigator of the subject, that, in 
of the 
by motives of 
of territory, but 
oO Bay Her es 
for which allowance ought to be 
rangement profes 
and advantage. 
The undersiened believes that he 


ticed ¢ the arguments advanced 


of mutual convenience 
has now no 
by the American 
to show that the United 

tates are fairly entitled to the entire re sion drained 
hy the Columbia river. lle sincerely regrets that 
their vir subject should differ in so many 


j empotentiary in order 


ws on this 
essential reapects, 
t that, as the Ame r- 
proposal olfered 
on the partof Great Bntam, he will have the 
hie to state what arran 


of the United State 


It remains for him to reques 
ican Plenipotentiary declines the 
vood- 


rement he is, on the part 


, prepared to propose for an 


} 
equita ste 


idju iment of the question ; and more es 


ialfly that he will have the goodness to define 


} 

the nature and extent of the claims which the 
United States may have to other portions of the 
t 


erritory, to which allusion is made in the con- 


; : 
cluding part of hi tatement; as it is obvious that 


no arrangement ean be made with res 


tion of the 


ect toa por- 
mute, while a claim 1s 


reserved to any poruion of the remainder. 


territory in dis] 


!, British Plenipotentiary, has 
the honor to renew to the American Pientmoten- 
tiarv the assurance of his high consideration, 


R. PAKENHAM. 


(L.) 
DerPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, Seplember 20, 1544. 

The under red, Am ican Pl lenipotentiary, h is 
read with attention the counter-statement of the 
brttish Plenipotentiary, but without weakening his 
confidence in the validity of the title of the United 

tes ft he territo Vv. as set forth in his statement, 
(rmarked A.) As therein set forth, it rests, in the 
i t rl .0 priori of d overy, sustained by 
their own proper claims, and those derived from 
w through the treaty llorida. 

Pine idersiened d es not understand the coun- 
te nent as denying that the Spanish navica- 
tors were the first to discover and explore the 
entire coasts of the Oreron ‘Territory; nor that 
ble \ s the first w > alises vered the mouth of 

Colum river; nor that Captain Gray was 
t first to p if , enter its mouth, and sail 
mpd trea nor t hese, if jointly held by 
the | 1 State would ve them the priority 
ota rv which they clamm On the contrary, 

would seem that the counter-statement, from thy 
rround it takes, admits euch w rald be the case on 
tat upposition; for it assume that +o by 
tire N Ka < nd conve mn 1 1790, Ve d 
all claims to the territory f oid on 
the prior discovery d explorations of her navi- 

ar md that she could, consequently, transfer 
none to the United States by the treaty of Florida. 
Hlavu yout iside the clal Y ol Sain by this as- 
sumption, the counter-statement next attempts to 
oppose the ¢ ms of the United States by those 


founded on the voyages of Capt uns Cook and 
Vleares, and to sty ersede the discovery of C aptain 
rround that Vancouver sailed farther 
up the Columbia river than he did, although he 
it by the aid of his discoveries and charts. 

It will not be expected of the undersiened that 
he should seriously undertake to repel what he is 
constrained to regard as a mere 
sustained by any reason. It 
part, to 


Ciray on the 


effected 


eee unh- 
is sufficient , on his 
say that, in his opinion, there is nothing 
in the Nootka Sound convention, o1 
tions which led to it, or in the 


tending 


rin the transac- 
circumstances at- 
it, to warrant the assumption. The con- 
vention relates wholly to other subjects, and con- 
trains not a word in reference to the claims of Spain. 
lt is on this assumption that the counter-statement 
rests its objection to the well-founded American 
claims to priority of discovery. Without it, there 
would not be a plausible objection left to them. 
The two next claims on which the United States 


I he. Oregon Question. 


rest their title to the territory, as set forth in state- 
ment A, are founded on their owh proper right, 
and cannot possibly be affected by the assumed 
claims of Great Britain, derived from the Nootka 
convention, 

The first of these is priority of discovery and 
exploration of the head-waters and upper portions 
of the Columbia river, by Lewis and Clarke, by 
which that great stream was first brought to the 
knowledge of the world, with the exception of a 
small portion near the ocean, including its mouth. 
‘This the counter-statement admits, but attempts to 
set off against it the prior discovery of Mackenzie, 
of the head-waters of Fraser’s river—quite an in- 
ferior stream, which drains the northern portion 
of the territory. It is clear that, whatever right 
Great Britain may derive from his discovery, it 
can in no degree affect the right of the United 
States to the region drained by the Columbia, 
which may be emphatically called the river of the 
territory. 

The next of these, founded on their own proper 
right, is priority of settlement. It is not denied 
by the counter-statement that we formed the first 
settlements in the portion of the territory drained 
hy the Columbia river; nor does it deny that As- 
toria, the most considerable of them, was restored, 
under the third article of the treaty of Ghent, by 
agents on the part of Great Britain, duly author- 
ized to make the restoration, to an agent on the 
part of the United States, duly authorized to re- 
ceive it. Nor does it deny that, in virtue thereof, 
the Vy have the richt to be reinstated, and c onsidere “dl 
the party in possession while treating of the title, 
as was admitted by Lord Castlereagh, in the ne- 
rotiation of 1818: nor that the convention of 1818, 
siened a few days after the restoration, and that of 
1827, which is still in force, have preserved and 
perpetuated, until! now, all the rights they pos- 
sessed to the territory at the time, including that 
f being reinstated and considered the party in 
possession, while the question of title is depend- 
ing, as is now the case. It is true it attempts to 
weaken the e ffe ct of these implied admissions: in 
the first place, by designating positive treaty stipu- 
lations as ‘fan understanding between the two 
Governments;”’ but a change of phraseology can- 
not possibly transform treaty obligations into a 
mere understanding; and, in the next place, by 
stating that we have not, since storation of 
Astoria, actually oceupied it; but that cannot pos- 
sibly affect our right to be 
considered 
treaty of Ghent, 
and since 


tions. 


’ 
tne res 





reinstated, and to be 
‘ured to us by the 
implied in the act of restoration, 
preserve | by positive treaty stipula- 
Nor can the remarks of the counter-state- 


in possession, sec 


ment, in reference to Lord Castlereach’s admis- 
ion, weaken our right of possession, secured by 
the treaty, and its form: il and unconditional resto- 
ration by duly authorized agents. It is on these, 
and not on the denial of the authenticity of Lord 
Castlereagh’s despatch, that the United States rest 
their richt of possession, whatever verbal commu- 
British Minister may have made at 
the time to our Secretary of State; and it is on 
these that they may 


‘ } 
nication the 


y safely rest it, setting aside 
altogether the admission of Lord Castlereagh. 
The next claims on which our title to the terri- 
tory rest are those derived from Spain by the tre aty 
ceding Sanat tana to the Umited States, ine luding 
those she derived from Great Britain by the treaty 
"1763. It established the Mississippi as ** the 
irrevocable boundary’? between the territories of 
France and Great Britain, and thereby the latter 
surrendered to France all her claims on this conti- 
nent west of that river, including, of course, all 
within the chartered limits of her then colonies, 
which extended to the Pacific ocean. On these, 
united with those of France as the possessor of 
Louisiana, we rest our claim of continuity, as ex- 
tending to that ocean, without an opposing claim, 
except that of Spain, which we come since ac- 
quired, and consequently removed, by the treaty 
of Florida. ; 
The existence of these claims the counter-state- 
ment denies on the authority of Mr. Jefferson: 
but, as it appears to the undersigned, without ad- 
equate reasons. He does not understand Mr. Jef- 
ferson as denying that the United States ac quired 
any claim to the Oregon Territory by the ac quisi- 
tion of Louisiana, either in his letter of 1803, re- 
ferred to by the counter-statement, and from which 


’ 





_ (Dec. 2 2. 
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it gives an extract, or in the a scument of 1807, to 
which it also refers, It is manifest, from the ex. 
tract itself, that the object of Mr. Jefferson w; 
not to state the extent of the claims ac quire d wi 
Louisiana, but simply to state how far its ungues a. 
tioned boundaries extended; and these he limits 
westwardly by the Rocky mountains. It is, j) 
like manner, manifest, from the document as ¢ ited 
by the counter-statement, that his object was not 
to de ‘ny that our claims ‘extended to the territo; y; 
but simply toe xpreas his opinion of the im} polic y, 
in the then state of our relations with Spain, of 
bringing them forward. This, so far from de: nyins 
that we had claims, admits the m by the cleare; 
implication. If, indeed, in either case, his opi 
ion had been equivocaliy expressed, the prompt it 
measures adopted by him to explore the te rritory, 
after the treaty was negotiated, but before it was 
ratified, clearly show that it was his opinion not 
only that we had acquired claims to it, but highly 
important claims, which deserved prompt attention 
In addition to this dental of our claims to the 
territory on the authority of Mr. Jefferson, which 
the evidence relied on does not seem to sustain, the 
counter-statement intimates an obje ction to con- 
tinuity as the foundation of a right, on the ground 
that it may more properly be considered (to use 
his own words) as demonstrating the greater 
degree of interest which the United States pos- 
sessed by reason of contiguity in acquiring terri- 
tory in a westward direction. Contiguity may, 
indeed, be rezarded as one of the elements consti- 
tuting the right of continuity—which is more com- 
prehensive—and is necessarily associated \ 
right of occupancy, as has been shown in state- 
ment A. It also shows that the laws which usac: 
has established in the applic ation of the right to 
this continent, give to the European settlements on 
its eastern coasts an indefinite extension westward. 
It is now too late for Great Britain to deny a right 
on which she has acted so long, and by which she 
has profited so much; or to regard it as a mere fa- 
cility, not affecting in any way the question of 
right. On what other right has she extended her 
claims westwardly to the Pacific ocean from her 
settlements around Hudson’s bay? or expelled 
France from the east side of the Mississippi, in 
the war which terminated in 1763 
As to the assumption of the counter-stateiment 
that Louisiana, while in the possession of Spain, 
heecame subject to the Nootka Sound convention— 
ich it is alleged abrogated all the claims of 
Spain to the territory, including those acquired 
with Louisiana—it will be time enough to consider 
it, after it shall be attempted to be shown that such, 
in reality, was the effect. In the mean time, the 
United States must continue to believe that th: 
acquired from France, by the treaty of Louisiana, 
important and substantial claims to the te rritory 
The undersicned cannot assent to the conclusion 
to which, on a review of the whole ground, the 
counter-statement arrives, that the present staie of 
the question is, that Great Britain possesses ail 
ew . in commen with the United States, a 
cht of joint occupancy in the Oregon ‘Territory, 
of which she ean be divested on ly by an equitabie 
partition of the whole between the two Po we 
He claims, and he thinks he has shown a clear 
title on the part of the United States to the w 
region drained by the Columbia, with the right of 
being reinstated, and considered the party in pose 
session, while treating of the title—in which char- 
acter he must insist on their be ing considered, In 
conformity with positive treaty stipulations. Ee 
cannot, therefore, consent that the -y shall be regard- 
ed, during the negotiation, mer ely as occupants 11 
common with Great Britain. Nor can he, while 
thus regarding their rights, present a counter-pro- 
posal, based on the supposition of joint occupancy 
merely, until the question of title to the te ne is 
fully discussed. It is, in his opinion, only after 
such a discussion, which shall fully present “the 
titles of the parties respectively to the territory, that 
their claims to it can be fairly and satisfac torily ad- 
justed. The United States desire only what they 
may deem themselves justly entitled to; and are 
unwilling to take less. With their present opinion 





with the 


‘ 


hole 





of their title, the British Plenipotentiary must see 
that the proposal which he made at the second 
conference, and which he more fully sets forth in 
his counter-statement, falls far short of what they 
believe themselves justly entitled to. 
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In reply to the request of the British Plenipo- 
tentiary, that the undersigned should define the 
‘and extent of the claims which the United 
States have to the other portions of the territory, 

J to which allusion is made in the coneluding 

ut of statement A, he has the honor to inform 
him, in general terms, that they are derived from 
Goain by the Florida treaty, and are founded on 
liscoveries and explorations of her navigators ; 
and which they must regard as giving them a right 
to the extent to which they can be established, un- 
a better can be oppose d. 

J.C. CALHOUN. 

The Right Hon. R. Paxennam, Ke. 








Mr. Pakenham to Mr. Calhoun. 
W asuineton, January 15, 1845. 

Sin: I did not fail to communicate to her Ma- 
esty’s Government all that had passed between us 
‘with reference to the question of the Oregon boun- 
dary, wp to the end of last September, as detailed 
in the written statements interchanged by us, and 
in the protocols of our conferences. 

‘Those papers remain under the consideration of 
her Majesty’s Government; and I have reason to 
elieve that, at no distant period, I shall be put 
in possession of the views of her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment on the several points which became most 
prominent in the course of the discussion. 

But considering, on the one hand, the impa- 
tience which is manifested in the United States for 

settlement of this question, and, on the other, 
the length of time which would probably be still 
required to effect a satisfactory adjustment of it 
hetween the two Governments, it has occurred to 
her Majesty’s Government that, under such cir- 
cumstances, no more fair or honorable mode of 
settling the question could be adopted than that of 
arottration. 

This proposition I am according!y authorized to 
offer for the consideration of the Government of 
the United States; and, under the supposition that 
iit may be found acceptable, further to suggest 
that the consent of both parties to such a course of 
proceeding being recorded by an interchange of 
notes, the choice of an arbiter, and the mode in 
which their respective cases shall be laid before 
him, may hereafter be made the subject of a more 
formal agreement between the two Governments. 

[ have the honor to be, with high consideration, 
sir, your obedient servant, 

R. PAKENHAN 

Hon. Joun C. Catnovun. 





Mr. Calhoun to Mr. Pakenham. 


DepartMENT oF Strate, 
Washington, Jan. 21, 1845. 

Sin: I have laid before the President your com- 
munication of the 15th instant, offering, on the 
part of her Majesty’s Government, to submit the 
settlement of the question between the two coun- 
tries in reference to the Oregon Territory to arbi- 
tration. 

The President instructs me to inform you, that, 
while he unites with her Majesty’s Government in 
the desire to see the question settled as early as 
may be practicable, he cannot accede to the offer. 

Waiving all other reasons for declining it, it is 
sufficient to state, that he continues to entertain 
the hope that the question may be settled by the 
negotiation now pending between the two coun- 
tries; and that he is of the opinion it would be 
nadvisable to entertain a proposal to resort to any 
other mode so long as there 1s hope of arriving at 
& satisfactory settlement by negotiation ; and espe- 
cally to one which might rather retard than ex- 
pedite its final adjustment. 

[ avail myself of this occasion to renew to you 
the assurance of my distinguished consideration. 

; J. C. CALHOUN. 

The Right Hon. R. Paxennam, &c. 





(J. B.) 
DreparRTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington July 12, 1845. 
The undersigned, Secretary of State of the Uni- 
ted States, now proceeds to resume the negotiation 
on the Oregon question, at the point where it was 
left by hig predecessor. 


The Oregon Question. 


The British Plenipotentiary, in his note to Mr. 
Calhoun of the 12th Sept mber last, re quests ** that, 
‘as the American Plet Ipotentiary declines the pro- 
‘posal offered on the part of Gri 
‘| oodne : 


1 - } TY 
on the part of the United State s, pepared to pro 


it Britain, he will 


¢ \ . ¢ 
rave the ¢ sto state what arrangwement he 


. 


. 


pose for an equitable adjustment of the question: 
and more especially that he will have th 


to define the 


FOOUHeCSS 


. a ; 
nature and extent of the claims which 


the United States may have tocther portions of the 


‘territory to which allusion is made in the conclu- 
‘dine part of his statement, as it is obvious that no 
“arrangement can pe made with respect to a part of 


: 
‘the territory in dispute, while a claim is reserved 


*to any portion of the remainds e° 

The Secretary of State will now proce d, (rever 
ing the order in which these requests have b 
made,) in the first place, to present the title of the 
United States to the territory north of the valley of 
the Columbia: and will then propose, on the part of 
the President, the terms upon which, in his opinion, 
this long-pending controversy may be justly and 
equitably terminated between the parties. 

The utle of the United States to that portion of 
the Orecon Te rritory between the valley of the Co- 
lumbia and the Russian line, in 54° 40! north lati- 
tude, is recorded in the Florida treaty. Under this 
treaty, dated on the 22d February, 1819, Spain 
ceded to the United States all her “ richts, claims, 
and pretentions’’ to any territories west of the 
Rocky mountains and north of the 42d parallel of 
latitude. We contend that, at the date of this ces- 
sion, Spain had a good title, as against Great Brit- 
ain, to the whole Oregon Territory; and if this be 
established, the question is then decided in favor of 
the United States. 

But the American title is now encountered at 
every step by declarations that we hold it subject 
to all the conditions of the Nootka Sound conven- 
tion between Great Britain and Spain, signed at 
the Eseurial on the 28th of October, 1790. Great 
Britain contends that, under this convention, the 
title of Spain was limited to a mere common right 
of joint occupancy with herself, over the whole 
territory. ‘lo employ the language of the British 
Plenipotentiary: ** If Spain could not make good 
‘her own right of exclusive dominion over those 


‘ 


54 


rezions, still less could she confer such a right on 
‘another Power; and hence Great Britain argues 
‘that from nothing deduced from the treaty of 1819 
‘ean the United States assert a valid claim to exelu- 
‘ sive dominion over any part of the Oregon Terri- 
‘tory.”’ Hence itis that Great Britain, resting her 
pretentions on the Nootka Sound convention, has 
necessarily limited her claim to a mere right of 
joint occupancy over the whole territory, in com- 
mon with the United States, as the successor of 
Spain, leaving the right of exclusive dominion in 
abeyance. 

It is, then, of the first importance that we should 
ascertain the true construction and meaning of the 
Nootka Sound convention. 

If it should appear that this treaty was transient 
in its very nature; that it conferred upon Great 
Britain no right but that of merely trading with 
the Indians whilst the country should remain un- 
settled, and making the necessary establishments 
for this purpose ; that it did not interfere with the 
ultimate sovereignty of Spain over the territory ; 
and, above all, that it was annulled by the war be- 
tween Spain and Great Britain in 1796, and has 
never since been renewed by the parties,—then the 
British claim to any portion of this territory will 
prove to be destitute of foundation. ; 

It is unnecessary to detail the circumstances out 
of which this convention arose. It is sufficient to 
say that John Meares, a British subject sailing 
under the Portuguese flag, landed at Nootka Sound, 
in 1788, and made a temporary establishment 
there for the purpose of building a vessel; and 


that the Spaniards, in 1789, took possession of 


this establishment under the orders of the Viceroy 
of Mexico, who claimed for Spain the exclusive 
sovereignty of the whole territory on the north- 
west coast of America up to the Russian line. 
Meares appealed to the British Government for 
redress against Spain, and the danger of war be- 
tween the two nations became imminent. This was 
prevented by the conclusion of the Nootka Sound 
convention. ‘That convention provides, by its first 
and second articles, for the restoration of the lands 
and buildings, of which the subjects of Great Bri- 
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tain had been dispossessed by the Spaniards, and 
the payment of an indemnity for the injuries su 

tained. ‘This indemnity was paid by Spain; but 
no sufficient evidence has been adduced, that either 
Ni \ und, or any other spot upon the co ‘ 
va ver actually surrendered by that Power to 
Great Britain. All we know with certainty, is, 


that Span continued tm possession of Nootka 


A aceth Lone \ 1 ao 1 

sound until 1795, when she voluntarily abandon- 
} ’ ’ . 

ed the place. Since that period, no attempt has 
ee made (unless very recently) by Great Britain, 

or her su jects, to occupy either this, or any other 

part of Vancouver's tsland. It is thus manifest, 

that she did not formerly attach much importance 

‘ ! » 6} \ ’ } 

tO h6tne exercise of the i7his, whatever they may 


ve} a a a sais Recs tle. 
ive been, Which she had acquired under the Nootka 


Sou rad convention, 


portion of this 


The onty other 


Cony } mM 
portant for the present discussion, will be found in 
the third and the fifth articles. They are as fol 
lows: **Art. 3. In order to strengthen the bonds 


‘of friendship, and to preserve in future a perfeet 
‘harmony and 


"two contracting parties, it 1s 


understanding between ti 
' 


acrreed that their re- 


rood 
* spective subjects shall not be disturbed or molest 
‘ed, either in navirating or carrying on their fishe 
Pacific 


* or in landim ron the coasts of thos seas, Tb pide 


in the South sea 


‘ries in the ocean, or 
“not already oceupied, for the purpose of carry 
‘ing on their commerce with the natives of the 
‘country, or of making settlements there; the 
‘whole subject, Hie verti less, io the restrictions 
*‘ specified in the three following articles.”" The 
“Art. 5. As wellin the 
‘places which are to be restored to the British 
‘subjects, by virtue of the first article, as in all 
; North 


siluate Tt 


material one of which is: 


‘other parts of the northwestern coasts of 
‘America, or of the islands adjacent, 
‘the north of the parts of the said coast alread: 
y Spain, wherever the subjects 
‘either of the two Powers shall have made settle 
‘ments sinee the month of April, 1789, or shall 


‘hereafter make any, the subjects of the other 


. occupied bv 


‘shall have free access, and shall carry on their 
‘trade without any disturbance or molestation.”’ 

It may be observed as a strikine faet, which 
must have an important bearing arainst the claim 
of Great Britain, that this convention, which was 
dictated by her to Spain, contains no provision 
impairing “the ultimate sovereignty which that 
Power had asserted, for nearly three centuries, 
over the whole western side of North Ameriea, as 
far north as the sixty-first deeree of latitude, and 
which had never been seriously questioned by anv 
Muropean nation. This right had been maintained 
by Spain with the most vigilant jealousy, ever 
the discovery of the American continent, 
and had been acquiesced in by all European gov- 
ernments. It had been admitted even beyond uie 
latitude of 54° 40’ north, by Russia, then the only 
Power having claims which could come in collision 
with Spain ; and that, too, under a sovereign pe 
culiarly tenacious of the territorial rights of her 
empire. This will appear from the letter of Count 
de Fernan Nunez, the Spanish Ambassador at 
Paris, to M. de Montmorin, the Secretary of the 
Foreign Department of France, dated Paris, June 
16th, 1790. From this letter, it seems thet com- 
plaints had been made by Spain to the court of 
Russia, against Russian subjects, for violating the 
Spanish territory on the northwest coast of Ame- 
rica, south of the sixty-first degree of north lati- 
tude; in consequence of which, that court, with- 
out delay, assured the King of Spain * that it was 
‘extremely sorry that the repeated orders issued 
‘to preve nt the subjects of Russia from violating, 
‘in the smallest degree, the territory belonging to 
‘ another Power, should have been disobeyed.”’ 

This convention of 1790 recognizes no right in 
Great Britain, either present or prospective, to 
plant permanent colonies on the northwest coast 
of America, or to exercise such exclusive juris- 
diction over any portion of it as is essential to 
sovereignty. Great Britain obtained from Spain 
all she then desired—a mere engagement that her 
subjects should ‘not be disturbed or molested’’ 
‘in landing on the coasts of those seas in places not 
‘ already occupied, for the purpose of carrying on 
‘ their commerce with the natives of the country, 
‘or of making settlements there.”’ What kind of 
‘* settlements’? This is not specified ; but surely 


since 


their character and duration are limited by the ob- 
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ject which the contractum partes had in vit Ww. 
"They must have bee uch only as Were necessary 
i yper ** for the purpose of carrying on com- 
merce W { nauve oh Ue country.” Were 
thes: etuements intended to expand into colo- 
» enum ‘ CS, to deprive epain ot he) 
verelon his, a » confer the exclusive juris- 
diction over the whole territory on Great Britain ? 
rely, & in ever cde rned any such results; 
d if Great Lritain has obtained these conces- 
i y th YooUKna mind convention, it has 
roy il 1st Ktraordluary construction ever 
j i nb human lanruage. Lut this conven- 
\ also es that to these settlements whucl 
iti bile the one m™ vy, **u byects of 
‘ ol | \¢ ’ ‘ ,and sh curry n 
. ! af W ‘ uit ce oF boi - 
VV itt at ‘ i \ nat ** w it 
j t ‘ the countrs , re i din the hird 
I ‘jt a. 4 i i ne very i ture oO} ® 
{ ico ‘ thie oniy W i Llu cen itry should It=- 
rrigiin nn Ube 1) ‘ i i of ll lndians. OO} no 
ior «x ruction can this convention escape from 
tin postiraitie attrioutes to it by Briu hi states- 
men, nen und Cisc n elore he Llouse of 
Commons, ** in every place in whi h we might 
. Cc, ! Vii i wards Larl— {arey,) ace 
* on wa ft for the Spaniards Where we 
*migntiorm a sethement on o} hill, they nucht 
a fa torton another ind Amerchant must run 
"a the msksS OF a discovery, and ali tie expcnse 
“ol an ¢ isbineiut, lor a property which was 
‘itable to be the i ject of continual dispute, and 
i never be placed upon a permanent footing. ”’ 
Vl certainiy this eaty Was, in tS very na- 
ture, temporary ; nd the mehts of Great Lritam 
under it were never intended to “be placed upon 
L pel footing.”’ It was to endure no longer 
1 i the existence of those peculiar causes Wile h 
‘ tat inte bem Such a treaty, creating Brit- 
1 and Spanish settlements intermingled with 
1 other, and dotted over the whole surface of 


the territory, wherever a Uritish or Spanish mer- 


muld find a spot favorable for trade 


chant c with the 
indians, never could have been intended for a per- 
manent arrangement between civilized nations. 

Vut whatever may be the true construction of the 
Nootka Sound convention, it has, in the opinion 
of the unders ned, lon since ceas d to exist, 

The general rule of national law is, that war ter- 
minates all subsisung treatics between the bellicer- 
‘ powel Great Britain has maintamed this 
rule to its utmost extent. Lord Bathurst, in ne- 

tinting with Mr. Adams in I815, says, ** that 
*Crreat Britain know ot no exception to the rule 
‘tha | treaties are put an end to by : 1 subsequent 
; r between the ime parties ; oes the 
only exception to th rule if ‘such it may be 
styled—is that of a treaty reco@nising certain sov- 


ercien rivet ms be onging to a nation, whi h had 


previously existed independently of any treaty en- 


ragement. "These rivnis, which the treaty did not 
reate, but merely acknowledged, cannot be de- 
stroyed by war between the parties. Such was 
the acknowledgment of the fact by Great Britain, 


under the Gehiitve treat 
states 


of 1783. that the United 


were * free, sovereign, and independent. 


iF W ] scarcely Lye conte ided tuat the Nootka 
Sound convention belones to this class of treatic sg, 


[tis dificult to marine any case in which a treaty 


containing mutual engagements, stil remaining 
unexecuted, would not be abrogated by war. The 
Vootka Sound conventio 3 trietly of us char- 
acter The declaration of war, ther ot ia Spain 
:rainst Great Brit 1», In October, 1796, annulled 
its previsi , and freed the parties from its 
ol hoatic ns, ihis whole treaty consisted of mu- 
MAL eEXPpress eb reine S LO ie performe d by the 
contrat r part . Its most important arti f 
(the third) in reference to the present discussto b. 
does not even grant, in affirmative terms, the richt 


contracting parties to trade W 


th the Indians, 


and to make settiements, st merely engaves, 1n 
negative terms, that the subjects of the contracting 
parties ** shall not be disturbed or molested’’ in 

‘ ‘CIS f these treaty privileges. Surely 
i 1 such an engagement as will continue to 
eXis » despite of war between the partes, lt is 

f ver, unless it has been revived in express 
term 'y the treaty of peace . or some other treaty 


vetween the parties. 


t Such ts the principle of pub- 
lic Jaw, and the practice of civilized nauens. 


The ‘Ore von + Qe stion, 


Has the Nootka Sound convention been thus 
revived? This depends entirely upon the true 
onstruction of the additional articles to the treaty 
of Madrid, which were the 28th of 


signed on 
\ugust, 18]4, and contain the only agreement 
between the partics since the war of 1796, for the 
renewal of engagements existing previously to the 
latter date. "The first of the adanionel articles to 
this treaty provides as follows: ** It is agreed that, 
‘nendine the negotiation of a new treaty of com- 


admitted to trade 
same conditions as those 
eviously to 1796; all the treaties 
of commerce which at that period subsisted be- 
‘tween the two. here by ratified and 


t Cri wile 
* 


meree, Great Britain shall be 
‘with Spain upon the 


‘which existed 


muons belne 


' 
confirmed, 


The first observation to be made upon this arti- 


cle - that it 1s confine d li terms to the trade with 
Spain, and does not embrace her colonies or re- 
iote territories. These had always been closed 
iwainst foreign Powers. Spain had never con- 
‘eded the privilege of trading with her colonies to 
iny nation, except In het single instance ef the 
Asiento, which was abrogated in 1740; nor did 
any of the treaties of commerce which were in 
force between the two nations previously to 1795, 


make such a 


concession to Great Pritain. That 
this is the true construction of the first additional 
article of the treaty of Madrid, appears conclu- 


' ‘ 
ve‘yv i 


y from another part of the 
tritain, by an irre 


he hada quired no ris 


instrument. Great 
inference, admitted that 


under to trade with 


sistible 


rhit 


the colonies or remote territories of Spain when 
she obtained a stipulation in the same treaty, that, 
‘*in the event of the commerce of the Seanish 
‘ American possessions heing opened to foreigen 


‘nations, 


his Catholie Mi ijesty promise ’s that Great 


‘ Britain shall be admitted to trade with those pos- 


‘ sessions as the most favored nation. 

Put even if the first additional article of the 
treaty of 1814 were not thus expressly limited to 
he revival of the trade of Great Britain with the 
kingdom of Spain in Europe, without reference to 
any other portion of her dominions, the Nootka 
Sound convention can never be embraced under 


the denomination of a treaty of commerce ketween 
the two Powers. 1t contains no provision what- 
ever to grant or to reculate trade between British 
and Spanish subjects. Its essential part, so far as 
coneerns the question, relates not to any 
trade or between the subjects of the 
It merely prohibits the sub- 
from disturbing or molesting those 
of the other in trading with third parties—the na- 
tives of the The ** erant of making set- 
.’ whether understoed in its broadest or 
most restricted sense, relates to territorial acquisi- 
» trade or commerce In any lnagin- 
The Nootka Sound convention, then, 
cannot, in any treaty of 
commerce: and was not, therefore, revived by the 
Madrid 1814. When the war com- 
menced between Great Britain and Spain in 1796, 
several tre subsisted between them, which 
title and in stance, treaties of 
commerce. These, and these alone, were revived 
by the treaty of 1814. 
That the British Government itself had no idea, 
in 1818, that the Nootka Sound convention was 
force, may be fairly inferred from their 
silence upon the subject during the whole nego- 
tiation of that year on the Oregon question. This 
convention was not once referred to by the British 
Plenipote They then rested their claims 
foundations. Surely that which is 
now their main re lance would not have escaped 
the observation of such statesmen had they then 


present 
commerce 
Powers. 
ects of eithe r 


resy clive 


country. 


tlements 


tion, and not t 
hle form. 
sense, be considered a 


treaty of 


aties 


were, both in 


sul 


then in 


ntuiarres, 


upon other 


supposed it was in exi 

In view of all considerations, the under- 
siened respectfully submits that if Great Britain 
has valid claims to any portion of the Orecon Ter- 
ritory, they must upon a better foundation 
than that of the Nootka Sound convention. 

. is far fi intention of the undersigned to 
r nt by which his predecessor (Mr. 
Cal houn) has demonstrated the Ame rican title ** to 
‘the entire drained Vv the Columbia river 
‘and its branches.’’ He has shown that to the 
United States belongs the discovery of the Colum- 
bia river, and that C aptain Giray was the first 
civilized man who ever entered its mouth, and 
sailed up its channel, baptizing the river itself 


stenee, 


the se 


rest 


rom the 


e eat the arcume 


t 
{ 
, 
i 


recion 





[Dee. 2 


Sewave’a 
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with the name of his vessel; that Lewis 
and Clarke, under a commission from their Go. 
ernment, first explored the waters of this river 
almost from its head springs to the Pacific, pass 
the winter of 1805 and 1806 on its north 
near the ocean; that the first settleme nt upon ti 
river was made by a citizen of the United Stat 
at Astoria; and that the British Government 
lemniy recognized our right to the possession oj 
this settlement, which had been captured durins 
the war, by surrendering it up to the { nit ed 

on the 6th day of Octol er, 1818, in obedience to 
the treaty ol ’Ghe nt. Ifthe discovery of the m 
ofa river, followed up within a reasonal le tim, 
the first exploration, its main channel and 
its branches, and appropriated by the first seitic- 
ments on its banks, do not constitute a title to th: 
territory drained by its waters in the nation yy 
forming these acts, 


\s 
.Viessrs, 


shore, 


OlLaleg 


uln 
' by 
both ol 


then the principle S consecrat: 
by the practice ot eivilize d nations eve r since 
discovery of the New World must have lost thei; 
These principles were necessary to nre- 
serve the peace of the world. Had the V not ber 
enforced in practice, clashing claims to 1 
discovered territory and perpetual strive among t 
nations would have been the inevitable result. 
The title of the United States to the entire ree 
drained by the Columbia river and its 
was perfe: ‘'t and complete date of the 
treaties of joint occupation of October, 1818, and 
August, 1827; and under the express provision of 
these treaties, this ttle. whilst they endure. eay 
never be impaired by any act of the P 


ernmen 
1827 


force. 


nm 
Tabeie 


before the 


ritish Gor- 
In the strong language of the treaty of 
a saaiiaidat contained in this convention, ©} 
‘ the third article of the convention of 1818, hereby 
‘ continued in force, shall be construed to impa‘r, 
‘ or in any manner the claims which either 
‘ of the contracting parties may have to any par 
‘ of the country westward of the Stony or Rocky 
‘ mountains.’’ Had not ihe convention contail 
this plain provision, which has prevented the re- 
spective parties from looking with jealousy 
occupation of portions of the beiinay by the citi- 
zens and subjects of each other, its chief objeci— 
which was to preserve peace and prevent collision 

in those distant re -ions—would have been entire 'y 
defeated. It is, then, manifest that neither the 
grant of this territory for a term of years, made 
by Great Britain to the Hudson B ay cS ompany in 
December, 1821, nor the extension of this era n 
1838, nor the settlements, trading posts, and forts, 
which have been estab lished by that ¢ oOmpany ul- 
der it, can, in the slightest degree, strengthen | 
British or impair the American title to any | ort 
of the Oregon Territory. The British claim is n 
ther better nor worse than it was on the 29th O 
tober, 1818, the date of the first convention. 

The title of the United States to the valley of the 
Columbia is older than the Florida treaty of Feb- 
ruary, 1819, under which the United States ac- 
quired all the rights of Spain to the northwest coast 
of America, and exists independently of its pro- 
visions. Even supposing, then, that the British 
construction of the Nootka Sound convention was 
correct, it could not apply to this portion of the 
territory in dispute. A conve ntion between Great 
Britain and Spain, originating from a dispute con- 
cerning a petty trading establishment at Nootka 
Sound, could not abridge the rights of other na- 
tions. Both in public and private law, an agree- 
ment between two parties can never bind a third 
without his consent, express or implied. 

The extraordinary proposition will scarcely be 
again urged, that our acquisition of the rights of 
Sp iin under the Florida treaty can, in any mann 

saken or impair our pre-e xisting title. It m y 
aan become expedie nt for nations, as it is for 1 
dividuals, to purchase an outstanding title mere 
for the sake of peace; and it has never heretof ‘ore 
been imagined that the acquisition of such a new 
title rendered the old one less valid. Under this 
principle, a party having two titles would be eon- 
fined to his worst, and would forfeit his best. Our 
acquisition of the rights of Spain, then, under the 
Morida treaty, whilst it eannot affect the prio r uit! € 
of the United States to the valle *y of the C olumbia, 
has rendered it more clear and unque stion ible be- 
fore the world. We have a perfect richt to claim 


all 


—— 
aiect, 


under both these titles; and the Spanish title alone, 
even if it were necessary to confine ourselves to 1; 
‘would, in the opinion of the President, be good 
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rainst Great Britain, not mere aby to the valley 


oo olumbia, but the whole territory of Ore- 


r sate own American title, to the extent of the 
ley of the Columbia, resting as it does on dis- 
exploration, and possession—a possession 
yowledged by a most solemn act of the British 
rnment itself{—is a sufficient assurance against 
mankind; whilst our ee title derived 
n Spain er our exclusive rights over the 
ch le territory in dispute as against Great Bri- 


Such heing the opinion of the President in re- 
wd to the utle of the United States, he would not 
ve consented to y ield any portion of the Oregon 


Territe wry, had he not found himself embarrassed, 


not committed, by the acts of his predecessors. 
» had uniformly proceeded upon the principle 
f co ae aaa in all their negotiations. indeed. 
first question presented to him, afier entering 
, the duties of his office, was, whether he 
ould abruptly asaiaeie the negotiation which 
.d been commenced and conducted between Mr. 
houn and Mr. Pakenham on_ the principle 
vowed in the first protocol, not of contending 


| 


-the whole territory in dispute, but of treating 
the respective claims of the parties, * with the 
-to establish a permanent boundary between 


Fy moun- 


ss 
5. 


the President has deter- 


sent nevotration to iis con- 


mt view of these facts, 
| to pursue the pri 

mm upon the principle of compromise in which 
t commenced, and to make one more effort to ad- 

this long-pending controversy. In this deter- 

nation he trusts that the British Government will 
vwpise his sincere and anxious desire to culti- 
the most friendly relations between the two 
itries, and to manifest to the world that he is 

ed by a spirit of moderation, He has, there- 

ore, instructed the undersigned again to propose 
tovernment of Great Britain that the Oreron 
‘Territory shall be divided between the two coun- 
the forty-ninth parallel of north latitude 
‘om the Rocky mountains to the Pacifie ocean; 
fering, at the same time, to make free to Great 
~ any port or ports on Vancouver’s island, 

f this parallel, which the British ‘icoues. 

t may desire. He trusts that Great Britain 

iy receive this proposition in the friendly spirit 
by which it was dictated, and that it may prove 
ible foundation of lasting peace and harmony 

veen the two countries. ‘The line proposed will 

‘Ty wet — principle of continuity equally for 

th par , by extending the limits both of an- 

“nt Louisiana and Canada to the Pacific, along 

same parallel of latitude which divides them 

ifthe Rocky mountains; and it will secure to 
Lasuficient number of commodious harbors 
he northwest coast of America. 

The undersigned avails himself of this occasion 
torenew to Mr. Pakenham the assurance of his 
stinguished consideration. 

JAMES BUCHANAN. 
2. PAKENHAM, Kc. 


s by the 








The Right Hon. 





Cie Fa) 
Wasnineton, July 29, 1845. 
Sos the prolix discussion which 
the subject has ¢ already undergone, the undersigned, 
* Britannie Maje sty ‘’s Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Pley Lipote nti ry, feels obliced to p jlace on 
record a few observations in reply to the statement 
narked J. B.) which he had the honor to rece ive, 
1¢ 16th of this month, from the hands of the 
secretary of State of the United States, terminating 
with a proposition on the part of the United States 
| the settlement of the Oregon question. 

In this paper it is stated, that ** the title of the 
{ United States to that portion of the Oregon ‘Terri- 
ry between the valley of the Columbia and the 
Russian line, in 54° 40’ north latitude, is recorded 
‘in the Florida treaty. Under this treaty, dated on 
2d February, 1819, Spain ceded to the United 
tes all her rights, claims, and pretensions to 
ty territories west of the Rocky mount 2ins, and 
arth of the 42d parallel of latitude.”’ ‘* We con- 





f 


2. 
‘Ste 


‘ 


tend, (says the Secretary of State,) that at the date 
of this convention, Spain had a good title, as 
avainst Great Britain, to the whole Oregon Territo- 
‘Ty; and, if this be established, the question is then 


The Ore zon Que stion, 


‘decided in faver of the United States,"’ the con- 
vention between Gre 
at the Escurial, on the 28th of October, 1790 
vithstandin 

‘If,’ says the American Plenipotentiary, * it 
‘ should appear that this tr 
very nature; that it conferred upon Great Britain 
no r.ght but that of mere ly trading with the In- 
* dian 


> ' 
at Britain and spain, signed 


> hol- 





ary Was transient in its 


3, Whilst the country should remain unset- 


‘tled, and making the necessary establishments 
‘for this purpose ; that it did not interfere with the 
* ultin vereigenty of Spain over the Territory; 





ll, that it was inulled by the war 
* between Spain and Great Britain, in 1796, and 
” has hever since he en renpewe d ty ry the parties, then 
‘ > } | ’ ry 

the British claim to an} peti of the Verritory 


‘whl prove to be d titute of foundation. 


The undersigned will endeavor to show, not 
only that when Spain coneluded with the United 
Siates the treaty of 1819, commonly called the 
Florida treaty, the convention concluded between 
the former Power and Great Britain, in 1790. was 
considered by the parties to itto be still in fore 
but even that, if no such treaty had ever existed 
Great Britain would stand, with reference to a 


claim to the Oregon ' os rritory, In a pr sition at leas 
as favorable as the United Stat 


ihe treaty of 


’ 1790 is not appealed to by the 
British Government, as the American Plenipoten- 
‘main reliance’ 
in the present discussion; it is appealed to to 
show that, by the treaty of 1819, by which 
‘Spain ceded to the United States all her richts, 
‘claims, and pretensions to any 


‘* 


. ' 
tiary seems to suppose, as their 


) territories west of 
he Rocky mountains, and north of the 42d paral- 
‘lel of latitude,’’ : 
richt to exclus 
Oregon ‘T 

The treaty « 


the Untied States acauired no 
ive dominion over any part of the 
‘rritory. 

1, in fact, a variety 


of objects. It partook, in some of its stipulation 


1790 embrace 


of the nature of a commercial convention; in other 





respects, it must be considered as an acknowlede- 


ment of eXisting fighte-—an admission of certain 
prine ip! es of international law. not to be revoked 
at the pleasure of either party, or to be set aside by 
a cessation of friendly relations between the m. } 

Viewed in the former light, its stipulations micht 
have been considered as cancelled in conseauence 
of the war which subsequently took place between 
the contracting parties, were it not that, by the 
treaty concluded at Madrid, on the 28th Aneust, 
1814, it was declared that all the treaties of com- 
merce which subsisted between the two nations 
(Great Britain and Spain) in 1796 were thereby 
ratified and confirmed. 5 

In the latter point of view, the 
state of peace 
the admissions contained in the convention of 1790 
to their full oricinal force and vigor. 

There are, besides, very positive reasons for 
conchiding that Spain did not consider the stipu- 
lations of the Nootka convention to have been re- 
voked by the war of 1796, so as to require, in or- 
der to be binding on her, that they should have 
been expressly revived or renewed on the restora- 
tion of peace between the two countries. Had 
Spain considered that convention to have been 
annulled by the war; in other words, had she 
considered herself restored to her former position 
and pretensions with respect to the 


restoration of a 
was, of 1 tself, sufficient to restore 


exclusive 
dominion over the unoccupied parts of North 
American continent, it is not to be magined that 
she would have passively submitted to see the con- 
tending claims of Great Britain and the United 
States to a portion of that territory the sub ject of 
negotiation and formal dipl lomatic transacti ions be- 
tween those two nations. 

It is, on the contrary, from her silence with re- 
spect to the continued oecunpation, by the 
of their settlements in the Columbia territory, sub- 
sequently to the convention of 1814, and L when, 
as yet, there had been no transfer of her rights 
claims, or pretensions, to the United States; aa 
from her silence, also, while important negotiations 
respecting the Columbia territory, incompatible 
altogether with her ancient claim to exclusi ive do- 
minion, were in progress between Great Britain 
and the United States, fairly to be inferred that 
Spain considered the stipulation of the Nootka 
convention, and the principles therein laid down, 
to be still in force. 


Sritish, 


But the American Plenipotentiary goes so far as . 
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to say that the Briush Government itself had no 
rele a, in 181s, that the Nootka Sound conventioa 
was then in foree, because no reference was made 
to it on the part of E wland duri & the newotiauien 
of that year on the Oregon question, 

In reply to this arrument, it will be sufficient for 
the undersigned to remind the American Plenipo- 
tentiary that in the year 1515 no claim, as derived 


‘ould be put fori by the 


United States, seeing that it was not until the fol- 
lown vear, (the IN19,) that the treatv was 
concluded Dy which Spain transferred to the 
U) ited States her ri rhts, chauims, and pretensions 
to any territories we: {the Rocky mountains, 
and north of the 42d paral of latitude, 

Hence, it is obvious that in the veay L818 no oc- 
CAasion had arisen tor appeainn to the qual d niin 
ture of the rights, claims, and preten sions, so trans- 
terred—a qualification impose i, OF a eu recor- 

l by the convention of Nootka. 

The title of the United States to the valley of 
the Columbia, the American Plenipotentiary ob- 
serve 31s o] te r than the Florida treaty at ebru- 
ary, 1819, and exists independently of its p 


visions. lLven supposing, then, that the British 


construction of t Nootka Sound convention was 
correct, it could not apply to this 
territory In dispute ge 

The undersigned must be permitted respectfully 
to Inquire upon wi 


} 
} 


poruon of lie 


at principle, unless uw be upon 


1 


the principle which forms the foundation of th 


Nootk t convention, co id the United States hav 
, 


acauire d a title to any part of the Ore fon territory 
y to the treaty of 1819, and midependently 


pore vious! 


of its provisions: By discove rv, ¢ xploration, SeCi- 
tlement, will be the answer. 
But, savs the American Plenipotentiary, in 
nother part of his statement, the riehts of Sprun 
a Se ; oh +} ‘ 
to the west coast of JAimerica, as far north as the 
Glst decree of latitude, were so complet: as never 


to have bec 1 seriously questioned by any Kuropean 
They had been maintained by Spain with 
the most vigilant jealousy ever since the discovery 
of the American continent, and had been acqui 

ced in by all European Powers. ‘They had been 
admitted even by Russia, and that, too, under a 
sovereign peculiarly tenacious of the territorial 
her empire, who, when complaints had 
been made to the court of Russia agains 


: > 
subjects, for 


nation. 


rights ot 
Russian 
violating the Spanish territory on the 
northwest coast of America, did not hesitate to as- 
ure the Kine of Soain that she was extremely 
sorry that the repeated orders issued to prevent the 

subjects of Russia from violating, in the smallest 
degree, the territory belonging to another Power, 
should have been disobeyed. 

In what did this alleved violation of territory 
consist? Assuredly in some atte mpted acts of dis 
covery, exploration, or settlement. 

At that time Russia stood in precisely the same 
position with reference to the exclusive rights of 
Spain as the United States; and any acts in con'ra- 
vention of those rights, whether emanating from 
Russia or from the United States, would necessari- 
ly be judged by one and the same rule. 

How, then, can it be pretended that acts which, 
in the case of Russia, were considered as criminal 
violation of the Spanish ‘Territory, should, in the 
United States, be appealed 


case of citizens of the 
to as nstituting a valid title to the tu rritory af- 
fected by them; and yet from this inconsistency 
the American Plenipotentiary cannot escape, if he 
persists in considering the American title 
been pe rfected | by discove ry, exploration, and set 
tlement, when as yet Spain had made no transfer 
of her rights, if, to use his own words, * that title 
‘is older than the Florida treaty, and exists inde- 
* pent lently of its + provis ions.’? : 


» to have 


the ienlavi! ion of i WIS al id ¢ “larke e, a a the es- 
tablishment founded at the mouth of the Columbia, 
must be condemned as encroachments on the terri- 
torial rights of Spain. 

Ace ording r to the opposite prune iple b Vv which dis- 
covery, exploration, ‘and settlement, are considered 
as giving a valid claim to te rrito ry, those ver y acis 
are referred to in the course of the same paper as 
constituting a complete title in favor of the United 
States 

Besides, how shall we reconcile this high estima- 
tion of the territorial rights of Spain, considered 
independently of the Nootka Sound convention, 
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with the course observed by the United States in 


their diplomatic transactions with Great Britain, 
previo y to the er usion of the Florida treaty 
"I'he ‘ ny vivaneed tor the restitution of Fort 
( under thy ! of the treaty of Ghent: 
t y rie ee iWiedt withe joint oceupati r 
; he i rv Great Britain and the 
United State l,above all, the proposal actually 
made o e part of e United States fora partition 
of the Ore ‘Territory; all which transactions 
took place in the y r ISIB, when, as yet, Spain 
had mde no transt or CeCSBS on of he rr rhts. l- 
oO be tte reeoneilable with any regard for 
t ae 7 ht whale Vv ed in span, as tye 
‘ led ‘ ve exploration, and - 
t 1 previo y to the er of 
t f 1 { ds 
ne I itt wsed the ve I 
Is] ! nes f tfor the | rtition of 
the n | j hy e been ) ll { 
t | cen G t Britain and t un= 
1 \ wo | l that « ha ‘ vecome Ot the 
‘ eC} ‘ ' i 
Lhe vould have 1 no refuce for the [ i 
f } ! ’ io the principles Of Une 
N ’ ! i 

| leny, then, the va vy of the Nootka con- 
ve I ) I i j illeeality of a titi¢ 
Try 1, o ty very, € pier ion, oF ftiem 
prev! >the « ion of the Florida treaty. 

‘lo appeal to the Florida treaty as conveying to 
1 Tinited State uy lusive riehts, is to attach 

t¢ olen roach nent and of violation of the 

I i of Spam to everv act to which the Tit a 

pealed ithe nerotiation of IS18, as giving 
iaclaim to territory on the northwest coast. 

[hie CO a ear to the unders:ened to 
be wre ( 

Phe United tes can found no claim on dis- 
covery, exploration, and settlement, etfected pre- 
viously to the Flornda treaty, without admitting 
tive rineiples of the No itka convention, and th 
‘ eguent validity of the parallel claims of Great 


itain founded on like act nor can they appeal 


to any exclusive meht as a ‘quired by the Florida 
treaty, Without upsetting all claims adduced in their 
own proper right, by reason of discovery, explora- 
tion, and settlement, antecedent to that arrangement. 

The undersi d that he has now shown 

it the convention of 1790, (the Nootka Sound 
COMVE on,) has continued in full and complete 

ree tip to the present moment— 

By reason, in the first place, of the commercial 
character of some of its provisions, as such ex- 
yore ly renewed by the convention of August, 1814, 
betwe i Gereat Bri uh a ic Spain : 

Cy reason, in the next place, of the acquiescence 
of Spain mm various transactions to which it is not 
io be supposed that that Power would have assent- 
ed, had she not felt bound by the provisions of the 
‘ vention in question: 


4 i > \ > 9 
\nd, thirdly, by reason of repeated acts of the 


dsovernment of { Unite d States, pre yious to the 


. 
conclusion of the Florida treaty, manifesting ad- 
herenace to the principles of the Nootka convention, 
or at least dissent from the exclusive pretensions of 


Having thus replied, and, he hopes, satisfactorily, 


American Plenipoten- 
tiary with respect to the effect of the Nootka Sound 


to the observations of the 


convention and the florida treaty, as bearing upon 
the subject of the present discussion, the under- 
signed must endeavor to show that even if the 
Nootka Sound convention had never existed, the 
position of Great Britain in regard to her claim. 
whether to the whole or to any particular portion 
of the Oregon Territory, is at least as good as that 
of the United Stat 

This branch of the subject must be considered, 
first, with reference to principle—to the right of 
either party, Great Britain or the United States, to 
explore or make settlements in the Orevon Terri- 
tory without violation of the rights of Spain; and, 
neXt, supposing the first to be decided affirmative- 


v, with reference to the relative value and impor- 


‘ ° 


tance of the acts of discovery, exploration, and 
settlements, effected by each. 


As relates to the question of principle, the un- 
dersigned thinks he ean furnish no better argument 
than that contained in the following words, which 


he has already once quoted from the statement of 
the American Plenipotentiary : 
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‘* The title of the United States to the valley of 
‘the Columbia is older than the Florida treaty of 
‘February, 1819, under which the United States 
acquired all the rights of Spain to the northwest 
indenendently of its 
And azain: ** The title of the United 
States to the entire recion drained by the Colum- 


coast of America, and exists 
provisions. ’’ 


‘bia river and its branches, was perfect and com- 
‘ nlete before the date of the treaties of joint oecu- 
‘ ’ inev of October, IS1T8. and Aucust,. 1827. 

The tite thus referred to, must be that resting 


: : 
on discovery, exploration, and settlement. 


If this ttle, then, is good, or rather was good, 
mike 


as aramst the exciusive pretensions of Spain, pre- 





viously to the conclusion of the Florida treaty, so 
must the claims of Great Britain, re sung on the 
me crounds, be wood also. 

‘Thus, then, it seems manifest that, with or with- 
out the aid of the Nootka Sound convention, the 
clanns of Great Britain, restine on discovery, ex- 
ploration, and settlement, are, in point of principle, 
equally valid with those of the United States. 

Let us now see how the comparison will stand 
when tried by the relative value, importance, and 
authenticity of each. 

Rejecting previous discoveries north of the 42d 
narallel of latitude as not sufficiently authenticated, 


eye 
! 


it will be seen on the side of Gre at Britain, that, | 


in 1778, Cantain Cook discovered Cane Flattery, 
the southern entrance of the straits of Fuea. Cook 
must also be considered the discoverer of Nootka 
Sound, in consequence of the want of authenticity 
mn the alle re d previous discove ry of that port by 


Pe rez. . 
In 1787, Cantain Berkeley, a British subject, in 
a vessel under Austrian colors, discovered the straits 


of Fuea. 

In the same year, Captain Duncan, in the ship 

‘* Princess Royal,’* entered the straits, and traded 
at the village of Classet. 
In 1788, Meares, a British subject, formed the 
establishment at Nootka, which gave rise to the 
memorable discussion with the Spanish Govern- 
ment, ending in the recognition, by that Power, 
of the right of Great Britain to form settlements in 
the unoceupied parts of the northwest portion of 
the American continent, and in an engagement, on 
the part of Spain, to reinstate Meares in the pos- 
session from which he had been ejected by the 
Spanish commanders. 

In 1792, Vaneouver, who had been sent from 
England to witness the fulfilment of the above- 
mentioned engazement, and to effect asurvey of the 
northwest coast, departing from Nootka Sound, 
entered the straiis of Fuca; and, after an accurate 
survey of the coasts and inlets on both sides, dis- 
cove red a passage northwards into the Pacific by 
which he returned to Nootka—having thus cir- 
cumnavigated the island which now bears his 
name. And here we have, as far as relates to 
Vancouver’s island, as complete a case of disco- 
very, exploration, and settlement, as can well be 
presented, giving to Great Britain, in any arrange- 
ment that may be made with regard to the terri- 
tory in dispute, the strongest possible claim to the 
exclusive possession of that island. 

Vhile Vancouver was prosecuting discovery 
and exploration by sea, Sir Alexander Macken- 
zie, a partner in the Northwest Company, crossed 
the Rocky mountains, discovered the head waters 
of the river since called Fraser’s river, and, fol- 
lowing for some time the course of that river, 
effected a passage to the sea—being the first civil- 
ized man who traversed the continent of America 
from sea to sea in those latitudes. On the return 
of Mackenzie to Canada, the Northwest Company 
established trading posts in the country to the 
westward of the Rocky mountains. 

In 1806 and 1811, re spectively, the same com- 
pany established posts on the Tacoutché, Tessé, 
and the Columbia. 

In the year 1811, Thompson, the astronomer of 
the Northwest Company, discovered the northern 
head waters of the Columbia, and, following its 
course till joined by the rivers previously discover- 
ed by Lewis and Clarke, he continued his journey 
to the Pacific. 

From that time until the year 1818, when the 
arrangement for the joint occupancy of the terri- 
tory was concluded, the Northwest Company con- 
tinued to extend their operations throughout the 
Oregon Territory, and to “‘ occupy,’’ it may be said, 








[Dec, 2. 
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as far as occupation can be effected in regions 80 
inaccessible and destitute of resources. 

While all this was passing, the following events 
oceurred, which constitute the Ameriean claim jy 
their own proper right: ; 

In 1792, Gray entered the mouth of the Colum- 
bia river. 

In 1805, Lewis and Clarke effected a passace 
across the Rocky mountains, and, discovering a 
branch of the Columbia river, followed it until 
they reached the ocean. 

In 1811, the trading post, or settlement, of Asto. 
ria was established at the mouth of the Columbia, 
on the northern side of that river. 

This post or settlement passed, during the Jag: 
war, into British hands, by the voluntary act of 
the persons in charge of it—a fact most clearly 
established. It was restored to the United States 
in 1818, with certain well-authenticated reserya. 
tions ; but it was never actually re-oceupied by 
American citizens, having, from the moment 6f 
the original transfer or sale, continued to be occu- 
pied by British subjects. 

These are the acts of discovery, exploration, 
and settlement, referred to by the United Siates, 
as giving them a claim to the valley of the Colum- 
bia, in their own proper right, 

The British Government are disposed to view 
them in the most liberal sense, and to give to 
them the utmost value to which they can in fair- 
ness be entitled: but there are circumstances at- 
tending each and all of them which must, in the 
opinion of any impartial investigator of the sub- 
ject, take from them a great deal of the effect 
which the American negotiators assign to them as 
giving to this country a claim to the entire region 
drained by the Columbia and its branches. 

In the first place, as relates to the discovery of 
Gray, it must be remarked that he was a private 
navigator, sailing principally for the purposes of 
trade : which fact establishes a wide difference, in 
a national point of view, between the discoveries 
accomplished by him and those effected by Cook 
and Vancouver, who sailed in ships of the royal 
navy of Great Britain, and who were sent to the 
northwest coast for the express purpose of explor- 
ation and discovery. 

In the next place, it is a circumstance not to be 
lost sight of, that it was not for several years fo!- 
lowed up by any act which could give it value in 
a national point of view: it was not, in truth, mad 
known to the world, either by the discoverer him- 
self or by his Government. So recently as the 
year 1826, the American Plenipotentiaries in Lon- 
don remarked, with great correctness, in one of 
their reports, that, * respecting the mouth of the 
‘Columbia river, we know nothing of Gray’s dis- 
‘coveries but through British accounts.”’ 

In the next place, the connexion of Gray's dis- 
covery with that of Lewis and Clarke, is inter- 
rupted by the intervening exploration of Lieuten- 
ant Broughton, of the British surveying ship 
‘* Chatham.’”’ 

With respect to the expedition of Lewis and 
Clarke, it must, on a close examination of the 
route pursued by them, be confessed that, neither 
on their outward journey to the Pacific, nor on 
their homeward journey to the United Stats s, did 
they touch upon the head-waters of the principal 
branch of the Columbia river, which lie far to the 
north of the parts of the country traversed and 
explored by them. 

Thompson, of the British Northwest Company, 
was the first civilized person who navigated the 
northern, in reality the main, branch of the Co- 
lumbia, or traversed any part of the country 
drained by it. 

It was by a tributary of the Columbia that Lew- 
is and Clarke made their way to the main stream 
of that river, which they reached at a point dis- 
tant, it is believed, not more than two hundred 
miles from the point to which the river had al- 
ready been explored by B 


eA 


sroughton. , 

These facts, the undersigned conceives, will be 
found sufficient to reduce the value of Lewis and 
Clarke’s exploration, on the Columbia, to limits 
which would by no means justify a claim to the 
whole valley drained by that river and its branches. 

As to settlement, the qualified nature of the 
rights devolved to the United States, by virtue of 
the restitution of Fort Astoria, has already been 
pointed out. 
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It will thus be seen, the undersigned confidently 
believes, that on the grounds of discovery, explo- 
ration, and settlement, Great Britain has nothing 
to fear from a comparison of her claims to the Ore- 
gon Territory, taken as a whole, with those of the 
United States. ; 

That reduced to the valley drained by the Co- 
jumbia, the facts on which the United States rest 
their case are far from being of that complete and 
exclusive character which would eT a claim to 
the whole valley of the Columbia; anc 

That, especially as relates to Vancouver’s island, 
taken by itself, the preferable claim of Great Brit- 
ain, in every point of view, seems to have been 
clearly demonstrated. 

After this exposition of the views entertained 
py the British Government respecting the relative 
yalue and importance of the British and American 
claims, the American Plenipotentiary will not be 
surprised to hear that the undersigned does not feel 
at liberty to accept the proposal offered by the 
American Plenipotentiary for the settlement of the 
question. : 

This proposal, in fact, offers less than that ten- 
dered by the American Plenipotentiaries in the 
negotiation of 1826, and declined by the British 
Government. 

On that occasion it was proposed that the navi- 
gation of the Columbia should ke made free to 
both parties. 

On this nothing is said in the proposal to which 
the undersigned has now the honor to reply; while, | 
with respect to the proposed freedom of the ports 
on Vancouver’s island south of latitude 499, the | 
facts which have been appealed to in this paper, as 
giving to Great Britain the strongest claim to the 
possession of the whole island, would seem to de- 
prive such a proposal of any value. 

The undersigned, therefore, trusts that the Ame- 
rican Plenipotentiary will be prepared to offer some 
further proposal for the settlement of the Oregon 
question more consistent with fairness and equity, 
and with the reasonable expectations of the British 
Government, as defined in the statement (marked 
D) which the undersigned had the honor to present 
tothe American Plenipotentiary at the early part 
of the present ne zotiation. 

The undersigned, British Plenipotentiary, has | 
the honor to renew to the Honorable James Bu- 
chanan, Secretary of State and Plenipotentiary of | 
the United States, the assurance of his high con- 
sideration. R. PAKENHAM. 

Hon. James Bucuanan, &c. 


(J. B. 2. 
DePARTMENT OF State, 
Washington, August 30, 1845. 

The undersigned, Secretary of State of the Uni- | 
ted States, deems it his duty to make some observa- 
tions in reply to the statement of her Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary, marked R. P., and dated 29th of July, 
1845. 

Preliminary to the discussion, it is necessary to 
fix our attention upon the precise question under 
consideration, in the present stage of the negotia- 
tion. This question simply is, were the titles of 
Spain and the United States, when united by the 
Florida treaty on the 22d of February, 1819, good 
as against Great Britain, to the Oregon Territory 
as far north as the Russian line, in the latitude of 
54° 40’? If they were, it will be admitted that 
this whole Territory now belongs to the United 
States. 

The undersigned again remarks that it is not his 
purpose to repeat the argument by which his pre- 
decessor, Mr. Calhoun, has demonstrated the Ame- 
riean ttle “*to the entire region drained by the 
Columbia river and its branches.”? He will not 
thus impair its force. 

It is contended, on the part of Great Britain, | 


that the United States acquired and hold the Span- || 


ish title subject to the terms and conditions of the 
Nootka Sound convention, concluded between | 


Great Britain and Spain, at the Escurial, on the | 
“8th October, 1790. | 


In opposition to the argument of the undersign- 


The Oregon Question. 


the British Plenipotentiary, in his statement mark- 
ed R. P., has taken the following positions : 

1. “That when Spain concluded with the Uni- 
ted States the treaty of 1819, commonly ealled 
the Florida treaty, the convention coneluded be- 
‘tween the former Power and Great Britain, in 
‘1790, was considered by the parties to it to be 
* still in force.’’ 

And 2. ‘* But that, even if no such treaty had 
‘ever existed, Great Britain would stand, with 
‘ reference to a claim to the Oregon Territory, in 
‘a position at least as favorable as the United 


‘ 


‘ 


| * States. it 


The undersigned will follow, step by step, the 


| argument of the British Plenipotentiary in support 


of these propositions. 
The British Plenipotentiary states ‘that the 
‘ treaty of 1790 is not appealed to by the British 


|* Government, as the American Plenipotentiary 


‘ seems to suppose, as their ‘main reliance’ in the 
‘ present discussion;’? but to show that, by the 
Florida treaty of 1819, the United States acquired 


| no right to exclusive dominion over any part of the 
Oregon Territory. 


| their only, reliance. 


The undersigned had believed that ever since 

1826, the Nootka convention hes been regarded 
, 

by the British Government es their main, if not 

The very nature and peculi- 


| arity of their claim identified it with the construc- 


tion which they have imposed upon this conven- | 


| tion, and necessarily excludes every other basis of 


title. What but to accord with this construction 
could have caused Messrs. Huskisson and Adding- 
ton, the British Commissioners, in specifying their 


|| title, on the 16th December, 1826, to declare “ that 


|* Great Britain claims no exclusive sovereignty 
over any portion of that territory. Mer present 
claim, not in respect to any part, but to the whole, 
is limited to a right of joint occupancy in com- 
mon with other States, leaving the right of ex- 
clusive dominion in abeyance.”? And again: 
‘¢ By that convention, (of Nootka) it was agreed 
‘ that all parts of the northwestern coast of Amer- 
‘ica, not already occupied at that time by either 
‘ of the contracting parties, should thenceforward 
‘be equally epen to the subjects of both for all 
‘ purposes of commerce and settlement—the sover- 
‘eignty remaining in abeyance.’’ But on this 
subject we are not left to mere inferences, however 
clear. The British Commissioners, in their state- 
| ment from which the undersigned has just quoted, 
have virtually abandoned any other title which 
Great Britain may have previously asserted to the 
territory in dispute, and expressly declare ‘ that 
‘ whatever that title may have been, however, eith- 
‘er on the part of Great Britain or on the part 
‘ of Spain, prior to the convention of 1790, it was 
| § thenceforward no longer to be traced in vague nar- 
* ratives of discoveries, several of them admitted to be 
| © apocryphal, but in the text and stipulations of that 
' © convention itself.”’ 
And again, in summing up their whole case, 
they say: 


‘ 
‘ 
ma) 
‘ 


‘ 


. 


. 


| * or, as is pretended, in right of Louisiana, Great 


nanan 


Nootka,”’ &e., &e., &e. 


The undersigned, after a careful examination, | 


/can discover nothing in the note of the present 


| British Plenipotentiary to Mr. Calhoun of the 12th | 
September last to impair the force of these declara- | 


tions and admissions of his predecessors. On the 


with them. 


ther for good or for evil—whether to strengthen or 


‘¢ Admitting that the United States have acquired | 
| all the rights which Spain possessed up to the | 
treaty of Florida, either in virtue of discovery, | 


contrary, its general tone is in perfect accordance | 


to destroy the British claim—it is now too late for | 


| the British Government to vary their position. If 


rights as they claim, they cannot at this late hour 
go behind its provisions, and set up claims which 


text and stipulations of that convention itself.’’ 


ed contained in his statement marked J. B., main- | potentiary has not noticed his exposition of the 


‘aiming that this convention had been annulled by || true construction of the Nootka convention. 


the war between Spain and Great Britain, in 1796, | 


3 


He 


| had endeavored, and he believes successfully, to || 


and has never since been revived by the parties, |} prove that this treaty was transient in its very | 


the Nootka convention confers upon them no such | 


in 1826 they admitted had been merged “in the | 


The undersigned regrets that the British Pleni- | 


| * belligerent Powers.”’ 


| that all 
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nature; that it conferred upon Great Britain no 
ight but that of merely trading with the Indians 
whilst the country should remain unsettled, and 
making the necessary establishments for this pau 

pose; and that it did not interfere with the ulti 

imate sovereignty of Spain over the territory. ‘Tle 
British Plenipotentiary has not attempted to resist 
these conclusions. If they be fair and legitimate, 
then it would not avail Great Britain, even if she 
should prove the Nootka convention to be still in 
force. On the contrary, this convention, if the 
construction placed upon it by the undersigned be 
correct, contains a clear virtual admission on the 
pari of Great Britain that Spain held the eventual 
right of sovereignty over the whole disputed terri- 
tory, and conseque ntly that it now belones to the 
United States. . 

The value of this admission, made in 1790, is 
the same, whether or not the convention has eon- 
tinued to exist until the present day. But he is 
willing to leave this point on the uncontroverted 
argcument contained in his former statement. 

But is the Nootka Sound convention still in 
force? The British Plenipotentiary does 
test the clear general principle of public law, ‘* that 
* war terminates all subsisting treaties between the 
He contends, however, in 
the first place, that this convention is partly com- 
mercial; and that, so far as it partakes of this 
character, it was revived by the treaty concluded 
at Madrid on the 28th August, 1814, which dd 
clares “that all the treaties of commerce which 
* subsisted between the two parties (Great Britain 
‘and Spain) in 1796, were thereby ratified and 
* confirmed ;’’? and, 2d, ** that in other re: pects it 
must be considered as an acknowledgement of sub- 
sisting rights—an admission of certain principles 
of international law,’’ not to be revoked by war. 
In regard to the first proposition, the undersigned 
is satisfied to leave the question to rest upon his 
former argument, as the British Plenipotentiary 
has contented himself with merely asserting the 
fact, that the commercial portion of the Nootka 


hot con- 


‘ 


. 


| Sound convention was revived by the treaty of 


1814, without even specifying what he considers 
to be that portion of that convention. If the un- 
dersiened had desired to strengthen his former 
position, he might have repeated with great effect 
the areument contained in the note of Lord Aber- 
deen to the Duke of Sotomayor, dated 30th June, 
1845, in which his lordship clearly established 
the treaties of commerce subsisting be- 
tween Great Britain and Spain previous to 1796 
were confined to the trade with Spain alone, and 
did not embrace her colonies and remote posses- 
sions. 

The second proposition of the British Plenipoten- 
tiary deserves ere aterattention. Does the Nootka 
Sound convention belong to that class of treaties 
containing ‘fan acknowledgment of 
‘ rights—an admission of certain principles of inter- 
‘national law,’ not to be abrogated by war? Had 
Spain by this convention acknowledged the right of 
all nations to make discoveries, plant settlements, 
and establish colonies, on the northwest coast of 
America, bringing with them their sovereign juris- 


subsisting 


|| diction, there would have been much force in the 
Britain maintains that the nature and extent of'| 
these rights, as well as the rights of Great Brit- || 
ain, are fixed and defined by the convention of 


argument. 3ut such an admission never was 
made, and never was intended to be made, by 
Spain. The Nootka convention is arbitrary and 


| artificial in the highest degree, and is anything 


rather than the mere acknowledgment of simple 


| and elementary principles consecrated by the law 
| of nations. 


In all its provisions it is expressly 
confined to Great Britain and Spain, and acknow- 


| ledges no right whatever in any third Power to 


interfere with the northwest coast of America. 


| Neither in its terms, nor in its essence, does it 
Whatever may be the consequences, then, whe- |; 


contain any acknowledgment of previously sub- 
sisting territorial rights in Great Britain, or any 
other nation. It is strictly confined to future en- 
gagements; and these are of a most peculiar 
character. Even under the construction of its 
provisions maintained by Great Britain, her claim 


| does not extend to plant colonies; which she would 


have had a right to do under the law of nations, 
had the country been unappropriated; but it is 
limited to a mere right of joint occupancy, not in 


| respect to any part, but to the whole, the sover- 
|| eignty remaining in abeyance. 


And to what kind 
of occupancy? Not separate and distinct colonies, 
but scattered settlements, intermingled with each 
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other, over the whole surface of the territory, for 
the single purpose of trading with the Indians, to 
all of which the subjects of each Power should 
have free access, the right of exclusive dominion 
remaining suspended. Surely, it cannot be suc- 
cessfully contended that such a treaty is * an ad- 
mission of certain principles of international law,”’ 
so sacred and so perpe tual in their nature as not 
to be annulled by war. On the contrary, from the 
character of its provisions, it cannot be supposed 
for a single moment that it was intended for any 
purpose but that ofa mere temporary arranvement 
The law of na- 
hon recognises no such principles in re vard to 
unappropriated territory as those embraced in this 


hetween Great Britain and Spain. 


treaty; and the British Plenipotentiary must fail 
in the attempt to prove that it contains **an ad- 
mission of certain principles of international law’”’ 
which will survive the shock of war. 

jut the British Plenipotentiary contends, that 
from the sllence of Spain during the nevotiations 
of ISLS between Great Britain and the United 
States respecting the Oreron 'Verritory, as well as 
**from her silence with respect to the continued 
*oceupation by the British of their settlements in 
‘the Columbia ‘Territory, subsequently to the con- 
‘vention of I814,"" it may faurly ** be inferred that 
‘Spam considered the stipulations of the Nootka 
‘convention, and the principles therein laid down, 
*to be still in force.’’ 

The undersiened cannot imagine a case where 
the obligations of a treaty, onee extinguished by 
war, can be revived without a positive agreement 
to this effect between the partie s. Even if both 
parties, after the conclusion of peace, should per- 
form positive and unequivocal acts in accordance 
with its provisions, these must be construed as 
merely voluntary, to be discontinued by either at 
pleasure. But in the present case it Is not even 
pretended that Spain performed any act in accord- 
ance with the eonvention of Nootka Sound, after 
her treaty with Great Britain of 1814. Her mere 
silence is relied upon to revive that convention. 

The undersigned asserts confidently, that neither 
by public nor private law will the mere silence of 
one party, whilst another is encroaching upon his 
rights, even if he had knowledge of this encroach- 
ment, deprive him of these rights. If this princi- 
ple be correct as applied to individuals, it holds 
with much ereater force in regard to nations. The 
teeble may not bein a condition to complain against 
the powerful; and thus the encroachment of the 
strong would convert itself into a perfect title 
against the weak. 

In the present case, it was scarcely possible for 
Spain even to have learned the pendency of ne- 
gotiations between the United States and Great 
Britain, in relation to the northwest coast of 
America, before she had ceded all her rights on 
that coast to the former by the Florida treaty of 
22d February, 1819. The convention of joint 
occupation between the United States and Great 
Britain was not signed at London until the 20th 
October, 1818—but four months previous to the 
date of the Florida treaty; and the ratifications 
were not exchanged, and the convention pub- 
lished, until the 30th of January, 1819. 

Besides, the negotiations which terminated in 
the Florida treaty had been commenced as early 
as December, Inl5, and were ih full progress on 
the 20th October, ISIS, when the convention was 
signed between Great Britain and the United 
States. It does not appear, therefore, that Spain 
had any knowledge of the existence of these ne- 
eouations; and even if this were otherwise, she 
would have had no motive to complain, as she 
was in the very act of transferring all her rights to 
the United States. 

But, says the British Plenipotentiary, Spain 
looked in silence on the continued occupation by 
the British of the settlements in the Columbia 
"Territory subsec uently to the convention of 1814; 
and, therefore, she considered the Nootka Sound 
convention to be still in force. The period of this 
Silence, so far as it could affect Spain, commenced 
on the 28th day of August, 1814, the date of the 
additional articles to the treaty of Madrid, and 
termimated on the 22d February, 1819, the date 
of the Florida treaty. Is there the least reason 
from this silence to infer an admission by Spain of 
the continued existence of the Nootka Sound con- 
Veution? In the first place, this convention was 
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entirely confined **to landing on the coasts of 
* those seas, in places not already occupied, for the 
*‘ purpose of carrying on their commerce with the 
‘natives of the country, or of making settlements 
‘there.’’ It did not extend to the interior. At 
the date of this convention, no person dreamed 
that British traders from Canada, or Hudson’s 
bay, would cross the Rocky mountains, and en- 
croach on the rights of Spain from that quarter. 
Great Britain had never made any settlement on 
the northwestern coast of America, from the date 
of the Nootka Sound convention until the 22d 


February, 1819; nor, so far as the undersigned is | 


informed, has she done so down to the present 
moment. Spain could not, therefore, have com- 
plained of any such settlement. In regard to the 
encroachments which had been made from the in- 
terior by the Northwest Company, neither Spain 
nor the rest of the world had any specific know- 
ledge of their existence. But, even if the British 
Plenipotentiary had brought such knowledge home 
to her—which he has not attempted—she had been 
exhausted by one long and bloody war, and was 
then eneaged in another with her colomes; and 
was, besides, negotiating for a transfer of all her 
rights on the northwestern coast of America to 
the United States. Surely these were sufiicient 
reasons for her silence, without inferring from it 
that she acquiesced in the continued existence of 
the Nootka convention. If Spain had entertained 


the least idea that the Nootka convention was still | 


in force, her good faith and her national honor 
would have caused her to communicate this fact 
to the United States before she had ceded this 
territory to them for an ample consideration. Not 
the least intimation of this kind was ever com- 
municated. 

Like Great Britain in 1818, Spain in 1819 had 
no idea that the Nootka Sound convention was in 
force. It had then passed away, and was forgot- 
ten. 

The British Plenipotentiary alleges, that the 
reason why Great Britain did not assert the ex- 
istence of the Nootka convention during the nego- 
tiations between the two Governments in 1818, 


was, that no occasion had arisen for its interposi- | 
tion, the American Government not having then | 


acquired the title of Spain. It is very true that 
the United States had not then acquired the Span- 


| ish title; but is it possible to imagine that, through- 


out the whole negotiation, the British Commis- 


sioners, had they supposed this convention to have | 
been in existence, would have remained entirely | 


silent in regard to a treaty which, as Great Britain 
now alleges, gave her equal and co-ordinate rights 
with Spain to the whole northwest coast of 
America? At that period, Great Britain confined 
her claims to those arising from discovery and 


: 
purchase from the Indians. How vastly she could || 
have strengthened these claims, had she then sup- | 


»osed the Nootka convention to be in force, with 


ier present construction of its provisions. Even | 
in 1824 it was first introduced into the negotiation, | 


not by her Commissioners, but by Mr. Rush, the 
American Plenipotentiary. 
But the British Plenipotentiary argues, that ‘ the 


‘United States can found no claim on discovery, | 
‘exploration, and settlement, effected previously to |) 
‘ the Florida treaty, without admitting the principles | 
‘of the Nootka convention ;”’ ** nor can they appeal | 


‘to any exclusive right as acquired by the Florida 
‘treaty, without upsetting all claims adduced in 
‘their own proper right, by reason of discovery, 
‘ exploration, and settlement, antecedent to that ar- 


| * rangement.’ 


This is a most ingenious method of making two 
distinct and independent titles held by the same 
nation worse then one—of arraying them against 
each other, and thus destroying the validity of 
both. Does he forget that the United States own 
both these titles, and can wield them either sepa- 
rately or conjointly against the claim of Great Bri. 


tain at their pleasure? From the course of his |! 
remarks, it might be supposed that Great Britain, | 
and not the United States, had acquired the Span- | 


ish title under the Florida treaty. But Great Bri- 
tain is a third party—an entire stranger to both 
these titles—and has no right whatever to marshal 
the one against the other. 

By what authority can Great Britain interpose 
in this manner? Was it ever imagined in any 
court of justice that the acquisition of a new title 
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destroyed the old one ; and vice versa, that the 
chase of the old title destroyed the new one? 

| question of mere private right, it would be cone 
sidered absurd, if a stranger to both titles shoyiq 
say to the party who had made a settlement, Y 9, 
shall not avail yourself of your possession, be. 

| cause this was taken in violation of another oy. 
standing title ; and although I must admit that vou 
have also acquired this outstanding title, yet evey 
this shall avail you nothing, because, having tal 

ossession previously to your purchase, you ther:- 
»y evinced that you did not regard such title as 
valid. And yet such is the mode by which the 
British Plenipotentiary has attempted to destroy 
both the American and Spanish titles. On ih, 
contrary, in the case mentioned, the possession 
_ and the outstanding title being united in the same 
individual, these conjoined would be as perfect as 
if both had been vested in him from the begi)- 
nine. 

The undersigned, whilst strongly asserting beth 
these titles, and believing each of them separate|y 
to he good as against Great Britain, has studious!) 
avoided instituting any comparison between then), 
But admitting, for the sake of the arrument mere- 
ly, that the discovery by Captain Gray of the 
mouth of the Columbia, its exploration by Lewis 

| and Clarke, and the settlement upon its banks 
Astoria, were encroachments on Spain, shi 


ure 


ha 


Key) 


‘ } 
He, and 


| she alone had a right to complain. Great Pritain 
was a third party; and, as such, had no right to 
interfere in the question between Spain and the 
United States. But Spain, instead of complaining 
of these acts as encroachments, on the 22d of Fel)- 
ruary, 1819, by the Florida treaty, transferred the 
whole title to the United States. From that mo- 
ment all possible conflict between the two titles 
was ended, both being united in the same party. 
| Two titles which might have conflicted, therefore, 
were thus blended together. The title now vested 
| in the United States is just as strong as though 
| every act of discovery, exploration, and settlement, 
} on the part of both Powers had been performed 
| by Spain alone, before she had transferred all her 
‘| rights to the United States. The two Powers are 
one in this respect ; the two titles are one ; and, as 
the undersigned will show hereafter, they serve to 
| confirm and strengthen each other. If Great Bri- 
| tain, instead of the United States, had acquired 
| the title of Spain, she might have Seaineal that 
those acts of the United States were encroachments; 
but, standing in the attitude of a stranger to both 
titles, she has no right to interfere in the matter. 

The undersigned deems it unnecessary to pur- 
sue this branch of the subject further than to state, 
| that the United States, before they had acquired 
| the title of Spain, always treated that title with re- 
| spect. In the negotiation of 1818, the Ameri- 
can Plenipotentiaries ‘ did not assert that the Uni- 
‘ted States had a perfect right to that country; 
‘but insisted that their claim was at least good 
‘against Great Britain ;’? and the convention of 
October 20, 1818, unlike that of Nootka Sound, 
reserved the claims of any other Power or State to 
any part of the said country. This reservation 
could have been intended for Spain alone. But, 
ever since the United States acquired the Spanish 
title, they have always asserted and maintained 
their right in the strongest terms up to the Rus- 
sian line, even whilst offering, for the sake of har- 
mony and peace, to divide the territory in dispute 
by the 49th parallel of latitude. 
| ~The British Plenipotentiary, then, has entirely 
| failed to sustain his position, that the United 
|| States can found no claim on discovery, explora 
| tion, and settlement, without admitting the princi- 
ples of the Nootka convention. That conventon 

died on the commencement of the war between 
Spain and England, in 1796, and has never since 
|| been revived. 

The British Plenipotentiary next “‘ endeavors to 
‘prove, that even if the Nootka Sound convention 
‘ had never existed, the position of Great Britain in 
‘regard to her claim, whether to the whole or to 
‘any particular portion of the Oregon Territory, 
‘is at least as good as that of the United States. 
In order to establish this position, he must show 
‘that the British claim is equal in validity to the 
‘titles both of Spain and the United States. These 

can never now be separated. They are one an 
| the same. Different and diverging as they may 
| have been before the Florida treaty, they are Low 
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wiended together and identified. The separate 
jiscoveries, explorations, and settlements, of the 
owers previous to that date must now be 
considered as if they had all been made by the. 
[ited States alone. Under this palpable view of 
the subject, the undersigned was surprised to find 
that, in the comparison and contrast instituted by 
the British Plenipotentiary between the claim of 
Great Britain and that of the United States, he 
had entirely omitted to refer to the discoveries, 
explorations, and settlements, made by Spain. 
The undersigned will endeavor to supply the 
omission. , 

But, before he preonene to the main argument 
on this point, he eels himself constrained to ex- 
press his surprise that the British Plenipotentiary | 
should again have invoked in support of the Brit- 
ish title, the inconsistency between the i cane 
and American branches of the title of the United 
States. The undersigned cannot forbear to con- 
cratulate himself upon the fact, that a gentleman 
a Mr. Pakenham’s acknowledged ability has 
heen reduced to the necessity of relying chiefly 
upon such a support for sustaining the British 
pretensions. Stated in brief, the argument is this: 
‘he American title is not good against Great Brit- 
ain, because inconsistent with that of Spain; and 
the Spanish title is not good against Great Brit- 
ain, because inconsistent with that of the Uni- 
ied States. The undersigned had expected some- 
thine far different from such an argument ina 
circle. He had anticipated that the British Pleni- 
potentiary would have attempted to prove that 
Spain had no right to the northwestern coast of 
America; that it was vacant and unappropriated ; 
and henee, under the law of nations, was open to 
discovery, exploration, and settlement, by all na- 
tions. But no such thing. On this vital point of 
his ease, he rests his argument solely on the dec- 
laration made by the undersigned, that the title 
of the United States to the valley of the Colum- 
hia was perfect and complete before the treaties of 
joint occupation of October, 1818, and August, 
‘1827, and before the date of the Florida treaty in 
i319. But the British Plenipotentiary ought to | 
recollect that this title was asserted to be com- 
plete not against Spain, but against Great Britain ; 
that the argument was conducted not against a | 
Spanish, but a British Plenipotentiary ; and that | 
the United States, and not Great Britain, repre- | 
sent the Spanish title. 
statement from which he extracts these declara- 
tions was almost exclusively devoted to prove, in 
the language quoted by the British Plenipotentiary 
himself, that ‘* Spain had a good title, as against 
‘Great Britain, to the whole of the Oregon Terri- | 
‘tory.’’ The undersigned has never, as he before | 
observed, instituted any comparison between the | 
American and Spanish titles. Holding both— | 
having a perfect right to rely upon both, whether 
jointly or separately—he has strongly asserted | 
each of them in their turn, fully persuaded that 
either the one or the other is good against Great 
Critain; and that no human ingenuity can make 
the Spanish title, now vested in the United States, 
worse than it would have been had it remained in 
the hands of Spain. 

Briefly to illustrate and enforce this title shall | 
be the remaining task of the undersigned. 

And, in the first place, he cannot but commend 
the frankness and candor of the British Plenipo- 
tenuary, in departing from the course of his prede- 
cessors, and rejecting all discoveries previous to 
those of Captain Cook, in the year 1778, as foun- 
dations of British title. Commencing with dis- 
covery at a period so late, the Spanish title, on 
the score of antiquity, presents a strong contrast 
to that of Great Britain. The undersigned had | 
stated, as a historical and “striking fact, which | 
‘must have an important bearing against the claim | 
‘of Great Britain, that this convention, (the Noot- | 
‘ka,) which was dictated by her to Spain, con- 
‘tains no peoensen impairing the ultimate sover- | 
‘eignty which that Power had asserted for nearly 
‘three centuries, over the whole western side of 
‘North America, as far north as the sixty-first de- | 
‘gree of latitude, and which had never been seri- 
‘ously questioned by any European nation. This | 
‘had been maintained by Spain with the most vigi- | 
lant Jealousy ever since the discovery of the Ame- 
_Tean continent, and had been acquiesced in by | 
all European governments. It had been admitted | 
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| even beyond the latitude of 54° 40° north, by 


‘ Russia, then the only Power having claims which 
* could come in collision with Spain, and that, too, 
‘under a sovereign peculiarly tenacious of the ter- 
‘ ritorial rights of her empire.’’ ‘These historical 
facts had not been, as they could not be, coniro- 
verted by the British Plenipotentiary, although 
they were brought under his particular observa- 
tion, and were even quoted by him with approba- 
tion, for the purpose of showing the inconsistency 
of the several titles held by the United States. In 
the language of Count Fernan de Nunez, the Span- 
ish Ambassador at Paris, to M. de Montmorin, 
the Secretary of the Foreign Department of France, 
under date of June 16th, 1790: ** By the treaties, 
‘demarkations, takings of possession, and the 
‘most decided acts of sovereignty exercised by 
‘ the Spaniards in those stations, from the reign of 
‘Charles I., and authorized by that monarch in 
‘1692, the original vouchers fer which shall be 
‘brought forward in the course of the necotiation, 
all the coast to the north of the western America, 
on the side of the South sea, as far as beyond 
‘what is called Prince William’s Sound, which is 
‘in the sixty-first degree, is acknowledged to be- 
long exclusively to Spain.” 

Compared with this ancient claim of Spain, ac- 
uiesced in by all European nations for centuries, 
z claim of Great Britain, founded on discoveries 
commenced at so late a period as the year 1773, 
must make an unfavorable first impression. 

Spain considered the northwest coast of Ameri- 
ca as exclusively her own. She did not send out 
expeditions to explore that coast for the purpose 
of rendering her title more valid. When it suited 
her own convenience, or promoted her own inter- 
est, she fitted out such expeditions of discovery, 
to ascertain the character and extent of her own 
territory; and yet her discoveries along that coast 
are far earlier than those of the British. 

That Juan de Fuca, a Greek, in the service of 
Spain, in 1592, discovered and sailed through the 
strait now bearing his name, from its southern to 
its northern extremity, and thence returned by the 
same passage, no longer admits of reasonable 
doubt. An account of this voyage was published in 
London, in 1625, in a work called ‘‘ The Pilgrims,”’ 
by Samuel Purchas. This account was received 
from the lips of Fuca himself, at Venice, in April, 
1596, by Michael Lock, a highly respectable Eng- 
lish merchant. 

During along period, this voyage was deemed 
fabulous, because subsequent navigators had in 
vain attempted to find these straits. Finally, after 
they had been found, it was discovered that the 
description of De Fuca corresponded so accurately 
with a geography, and the facts presented by 
nature upon the ground, that it was no longer pos- 
sible to consider his narration as fabulous. It is 
true that the opening of the straits from the south 
lies between the 48th and 49th parallels of latitude, 
and not between the 47th and 48th parallels, as he 
had supposed; but this mistake may be easily ex- 
plained by the inaccuracy, so common throughout 


‘ 


‘ 


‘ 


| the.sixteenth century, in ascertaining the latitude 


of places in newly-discovered countries. 

It.is also true that De Fuca, after passing through 
these straits, supposed he had reached the Atlantic, 
and had discovered the passage so long and so 
anxiously sought after between the two oceans; 
but, from the total ignorance and misapprehension 
which prevailed at that early day of the geogra- 
phy of this portion of North America, it was 
natural for him to believe that he had made this 
important discovery. 

j has at length been done to his memory; 
and these straits which he discovered will, in all 
future time, bear his name. Thus, the merit of 
the discovery of the straits of Fuca belongs to 
Spain; and this nearly two centuries before they 
had been entered by Captain Berkeley, under the 
Austrian flag. 

It is unnecessary to detail the discoveries of the 
Spaniards, as they regularly advanced to the north 


from their settlements on the western coasts of | 


North America, until we reach the voyage of Cap- 
tain Juan Perez, in 1774. That navigator was com- 
missioned by the Viceroy of Mexico to proceed, 
in the corvette Santiago, to the 60th degree of north 
latitude; and from that point to examine the coast 
down to Mexico. He sailed from San Blas on the 





25th of January, 1774. In the performance of this 
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commission he landed first on the northwest coast 
of Queen Charlotte’s island, near the 54th degree 
of north latitude, and thence proceeded 7 
along the shore of that island and of the great 
islands of Quadra and Vancouver; and then along 
the coast of the cantinent, until he reached Monte- 
rey. He went on shore and held intercourse with 
the natives at several places, and especially at the 
entrance of a bay in latitude 49! degrees, which he 
called Port San Lorenzo—the same now known 
by the name of Nootka Sound. In addition to the 
journals of this voyage, which render the fact in- 
contestable, we have the hieh authority of Baran 
Humboldt in its favor. That distinguished trav- 
eller, who had access to the manus: ript documents 
in the city of Me xico, States that ** Perez, and his 
‘pilot Estevan Martinez, left the port of San Blas 
‘on the 24th of January, 1774; on the Sh of 
‘August they anchored (the first of all Eurepean 
‘ navigators) in Nootka road, which they called the 
‘port of San Lorenzo, and which the illustrious 
* Cook, four years afterwards, calle d Kine George's 
* sound,.’”’ 

In the next year, (1775,) the Viceroy of Mexico 
again fitted out the Santiago, under the command 
of Bruno Heceta, with Perez, her former com- 
mander, as ensign, and also a schooner, called the 
Sonora, commanded by Juan Francisco de la Bo- 
dega y Quadra. These vessels were commissioned 
to examine the northwestern coast of America as 
far as the 65th degree of latitude, and sailed in 
company from San Blas on the 15th of March, 
Lid: 

It isunnecessary to enumerate the different places 
on the coast examined by these navivators, either 
in company or s¢ parately. Suffice it to say, that 
they landed at many places on the coast from the 
41st to the 57th degree of latitude, on all of whieh 
occasions they took possession of the country im 
the name of their sovereign, according to a pre- 


soutl 


scribed regulation; celebrating mass, reading dec-~ 
larations asserting the right of Spain to the terri- 
tory, and erecting crosses with inscriptions, to 
commemorate the event. Some’of these 
were afterwards found standing by British naviga- 
tors. In relation to these voyages, Baron Hum- 
boldt says: “In the following year, (1775, after 
‘that of Perez,) a second expedition set out from 
‘San Blas, under the command of Heceta, Ayala, 
and Quadra. Heceta discovered the mouth of 
the Rio Columbia, called it the Entrada de Hece- 
ta, the peak of San Jacinto, (Mount Edgecomb,) 
near Norfolk bay, and the fine port of Bucareli. 
I possess two very curious small maps, engraved 
in 1788, in the city of Mexico, which give the 
bearings of the coast from the 27th to the 58th 
degree of latitude, as they were discovered in the 
‘expedition of Quadra.”’ 

In the face of these incontestable facts, the Brit- 
ish Plenipotentiary says ** that Captain Cook must 
‘also be considered the discoverer of Nootka 
‘ Sound, in consequence of the want of authentici- 
‘ty in the alleged previous diseovery of that port 
‘by Perez.’? And yet Cook did not even sail from 
England until the 12th of July, 1776—nearly two 
years after Perez had made this discovery. The 
chief object of Cook’s voyage was the discovery 
of a northwest passage; and he never landed at 
any point of the continent south of Nootka Sound. 
It is true that in coasting along the continent before 
he reached this place, he had observed Cape Flat- 
tery; but he was entirely ignorant that i was 
the southern entrance of the straits of Fuca. In 
his journal he admits that he had heard some ac- 
count of the Spanish voyages of 1774 and 1775, 
before he left England; and itis beyond question 
that, before his departure, accounts of the voyage 
of Quadra had been published, both in Madrid 
and London. From Nootka Sound, Cook did not 
again see land until he reached the 57th degree of 
north latitude. 

In 1787, it is alleged by the British Plenipoten- 
tiary that Captain Berkeley, a British subject, dis- 
covered the straits of Fuca; but these straits had 
been discovered by Juan de Fuca nearly two cen- 
turies before. Besides, if there had been any 
merit in this discovery of Captain Berkeley, it 
would have belonged to Austria, in whose service 
he was, and under whose colors he sailed, and can- 
not be appropriated by Great Britain. 

And here it is worthy of remark, that these dis- 
erkeley, in 1778 and 1787, 
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are all those on which the British Pie nipotentary 
relies, previous to the date of the Nootka Sound 
convention, in October, 1790, to defeat the ancient 


Dp inish ttle to the northwest coast of America. 
"Tl e ures rive | will now takea posit mn whi n 
: ' Ret 5 |: 
cannot, in his opmmion, be successfully assatiied ; 
J ) 


and this is, that no discovery, exploration, or set- 
tlement. made by Great Britain on the northwest 
eoast of America, after the date of the Nootka 


Sound convention, and before it was terminated 
by the war of 1796, can be invoked by that Power 

i favor of her own title, or against the title of 
Spain. Even aceording to the British construc- 
tion of that convention, the sovereienty over the 
territory Waa to remain in abeyanes during its con- 

juance. as well in reeard to Great Britain as to 
Shan It would, therefore, have been an open 


violation of faith on the part of Great Britain, after 
having secured th privilege conferred upon her 
} 


by the convention, to turn round against her part- 


ner and perform any acts calculated to divest 
Spam of her ultimate vereignty over any por- 
tion of the cou itry. Th pried prea ile meaning of 
the convention was, that during its continuance 
the rights of the respective parties, whatever they 


may have been, should remain just as they had 
existed at 1ts commencement, 

The Government of Great Britain is not justly 

7 } 1 - | +} £ faith Cant 7 

chargeable with any such breach of faith. Captain 


Vancouver acted without instructions in attempt- 
| 


ing to take possession of the whole northwestern 
coast of A ne rica in the name of his sovereien. 
This o er, it out from England to execute the 
convention, did not carry with him any authority 
to violate it in this outrageous manner. 


Without this treaty, he would have been a mere 
intruder; under it, Great Britain had a right to 
make discoveries and surveys, not the reby to ac- 
quire title, but merely to enable her subjects to 
select spota the most advantaveous, to use the lan- 
ruace of the convention, ** for the purpose of car- 


‘rying on their commerce with the natives of the 


‘country. or of making settlements there.’’ 

If this construction of the Nootka Sound con- 
vention be correct—and the undersigned does not 
perceive how it can be questioned—then Vancou- 
ver’s passage through the straits of Fuca, in 1792, 
and Alexander Mackenzie’s journey across the 
continent, in 1793, can never be transformed into 
elements of tide in favor of Great Britain. 

But even if the undersigned could be mistaken 
in these positions, it would be easy to prove that 
Captain John Kendrick, in the American sloop 
Washington, passed through the straits of Fuca 
in 1789, three years before Captain Vancouver 
performed the same voyage. ‘The very instruc- 
tions to the latter, before he left England, in Jan- 
uary, L791, refer to this fact, which had been com- 
muniecated to the British Government by Lieuten- 
ant Meares, who has rendered his name so notori- 
ous by its connexion with the transactions preced- 
ine the Nootka Sound convention. It is, moreover, 
well known that the whole 
the straits had been explored by the Spanish navi- 
gators, Elisa and Quimper—the first in 1790, and 
the latter in 1791. 

After what has been said, it will be perceived 
how littie reason the British Plentpotentiary has 
for stating that his Government has, “as far as 
©‘ relates to Vancouver’s island, as complete a case 
* of discovery, exploration, and settlement, as can 
well be presented; giving to Great Britain, in any 
arranvement that may be made with reeard to the 
territory in dispute, the stronzest possible claim 
* to the exclusive possession of that island.”’ 

The discovery thus relied upon is that of Nootka 
Sound, by Cook, in 1778; when it has been de- 
monstrated that this port was first discovered by 
Perez, in 1774. ‘The exploration ts that by Van- 
couver, in passing through the straits of Fuca, in 
1792, and examining the coasts of the territory in 
dispute, when de Fuca himself had passed through 
these straits in 1592, and Kendrick again in 1789: 
and a complete examination of the western coast 
had been made in 1774 and 1775, both by Perez and 
Quadra. As to possession, if Meares was ever 
actually restored to his possessions at Nootka 
Sound, whatever these may have been, the under- 
signed has never seen any evidence of the fact. It 
is not to be found in the journal of Vancouver, 
althouch this officer was sent from England for 
the avowed purpose of witnessing such a restora- 


o 


+ 
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tion. The undersigned knows not whether any 
new understanding took place between the British 
and Spanish Governments on this subject; but one 
fact is placed beyond all doubt, that the Spaniards 
contnued in the undisturbed possession of Nootka 
Sound until the year 1795, when they voluntarily 
abandoned the place. Great Britain has never at 
any time since occupied this or any other position 
on Vancouver’s island. Thus, on the score of 
either discovery, exploration, or possession, this 
island seems to be the very last portion of the ter- 
ritory in dispute to which she can assert a just 
cian. 

In the mean time, the United States were pro- 
ceeding with the discoveries which served to com- 
plete and confirm the Spanish American title to the 
whole of the disputed territory. 

Captain Robert Gray, in June, 1789, in the sloop 
Washington, first explored the whole eastern coast 
of Queen Charlotte’s island. 

In the autumn of the same year, Captain John 
Kendrick—having in the mean time surrendered 
the command of the Columbia to Captain Gray— 
sailed, as has been already stated, in the sloop 
Washington, entirely through the straits of Fuca. 

In 1791, Captain Gray returned to the north 
Pacific in the Columbia; and, in the summer of 
that year, examined many of the inlets and pas- 
saves between the 54th and 56th decrees of lati- 
tude, which the undersigned considers it unneces- 
sary to specify. 

On the 7th May, 1792, he discovered and enter- 
ed Bulfinch’s harbour, where he remained at an- 
chor three days, trading with the Indians. 

On the llth May, 1792, Captain Gray entered 
the mouth of the Columbia, and completed the 
discovery of that great river. ‘This river had been 
long sought in vain by former navigators. Both 
Meares and Vancouver, after examination, had de- 
nied its existence. Thus is the wor!d indebted to 
the enterprise, perseverance, and intelligence of an 
American captain of a trading vessel for their first 
knowledge of this, the greatest river on the western 
coast of America—a river whose head-springs flow 
from the gorges of the Rocky mountains, and 
whose branches extend from the 42d to the 53d 
parallels of latitude. ‘This was the last and most 
important discovery on the coast, and has per- 
petuated the name of Robert Gray. In all future 
time this creat river will bear the name of his ves- 
sel. 

It is true that Bruno Heceta, in the year 1775, 
had been opposite the bay of the Columbia; and 
the currents and eddies of the water caused him, 


te 


as he remarks, to believe that this was * the mouth | 


‘ 


covered by Juan de Fuca in 1592. To use his own 
language: ‘* Notwithstanding the great difference 
‘between the position of this bay and the passage 
‘mentioned by De Fuca, I have little difficulty in 
* conceiving that they may be the same, having ob- 
‘ served equal or creater differences in the latitudes 
‘of other capes and ports on this coast, as I shall 
‘show at its proper time; and in all cases, the 
‘Jatitudes thus assigned are higher than the real 
* ones.”’ 


of some great river, or of some passage to another | 
‘sea;’”? and his opinion seems decidedly to have | 
been that this was the opening of the strait dis- 


Heccta, from his own declaration, had never en- | 


tered the Columbia; and he was in doubt whether 
the opening was the mouth of a river or an arm 
of the sea; and subsequent examinations of the 
coast by other navigators had rendered the opin- 
ion universal that no such river existed when 


Gray first bore the American flag across its bar, | 


sailed up its channel for twenty-five miles, and re- 


mained in the river nine days, trading with the | 


Indians. 

The British Plenipotentiary attempts to depre- 
ciate the value to the United States of Gray’s dis- 
covery, because his ship (the Columbia) was a 
trading and not a national vessel. As he furnishes 


| 


no reason for this distinction, the undersigned will | 
confine himself to the remark that a merchant ves- | 


sel bears the flag of her country at her mast-head, 


and continues under its jurisdiction and protection, | 


in the same manner as thouch she had been com- 
missioned for the express purpose of making dis- 
coveries. Besides, beyond all doubt this discovery 
was made by Gray; and to what nation could the 
benefit of it belong unless it be to the United 


States? Certainly not to Great Britain. And if |! 


ee 
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to Spain, the United States are now hy r repre 
sentative. 4 
Nor does the undersigned perceive in what ma 


ner the value of this great discovery can be lease) 
ed by the fact that it was first published to the 


world through the journal of Captain Vancouyer 
a British authority. On the contrary, its authe,, 
ticity being thus acknowledged by the party hay 


. . ihe 
an adverse interest, is more firmly established 
than if it had been first published th the Unjjted 


States. 

From a careful examination and review of the 
subject, the undersigned ventures the asse rtion 
that to Spain and the United States belong ai! t} : 
merit of the discovery of the northwest coast of 
America south of the Russian line, not a spot of 
which, unless it may have been the shores od whens 
of the interior bays and inlets, after the entrance 
to them had been known, was ever beheld by 
British subjects until after it had been seen cr 
touched by a Spaniard or an American. Spain 
proceeded in this work of discovery not as a mea 
of acquiring title, but for the purpose of examini: 
and surveying territory to which she believed sy: 
had an incontestable right. This title had beey 
sanctioned for centuries by the acknowledement 
or acquiescence of all the European Powers. The 
United States alone could have disputed this title, 
and that only to the extent of the region watered 
by the Columbia. The Spanish and American 
titles, now united by the Florida treaty, eannot be 


justly resisted by Great Britain. Considered te- 
gether, they constitute a perfect title to the whole 
territory in dispute ever since the I11th May, 1792, 
when Captain Gray passed the bar at the mouth 
of the Columbia, which he had observed in Au- 
gust, 1782. 

The undersigned will now proceed to show that 
this title of the United States, at least to the pos- 
session of the territory at the mouth of the C 
lumbia, has been acknowledged by the most 
solemn and unequivocal acts of the British Goy- 
ernment. 

After the purchase of Louisiana from France, 
the Government of the United States fitted out an 
expedition, under Messrs. Lewis and Clarke, who, 
in 1805, first explored the Columbia, from its 
source to its mouth, preparatory to the occupation 
of the territory by the United States. 

In 1811, the settlement at Astoria was made by 
the Americans near the mouth of the river, and 
several other posts were established in the interior, 
along its banks. The war of 1812, between Great 

3ritain and the United States, thus found the latter 
in peaceable possession of that region. Astoria 
was captured by Great Britain during this war. 
The treaty of peace, concluded at Ghent, in Di 

cember, 1814, provided that ‘ all territory, places, 
‘and possessions whatsover, taken by either party 
‘ from the other, during the war,’’ &c., &c., ** shall 
‘be restored without delay.”? In obedience to the 
provisions of this treaty, Great Britain restored 
Astoria to the United States; and thus admitted, 
in the most solemn manner, not only that it had 
been an American territory or possession at the 
commencement of the war, but that it had been 
captured by British arms during its continuance. 
It is now too late to gainsay or explain away these 
facts. Both the treaty of Ghent, and the acts o! 
the British Government under it, disprove the alle- 
gations of the British Plenipotentiary, that As- 
toria passed *¢ into British hands by the voluntary 
‘act of the persons in charge of it,’’ and ** that it 
‘was restored to the United States in 1818, with 


. . . 7° 
. ©certain well-authenticated reservations. 


In reply to the first of these allegations, it is 
true that the agents of the (American) Pacific Fur 
Company, before the capture of Astoria, on the 
16th October, 1813, had transferred all that they 
could transfer (the private property of the comp:- 
ny) to the (British) Northwest Company; but ! 
will scarcely be contended that such an arrancr- 
ment could impair the sovereign rights of the Uni- 
ted States to the territory. Accordingly, the Ameri- 
can flag was still kept flying over the fort until the 
Ist December, 1813, when it was captured by his 
Majesty’s sloop-of-war Rackoon, and the British 
flay was then substituted. . 

That it was not restored to the United States 
‘with certain well-authenticated reservations | 
fully appears from the act of restoration ee 
bearing date 6th October, 1818. This 1s as ab 
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solute and unconditional as the English language | 
can make it, That this was according to the in- 
tention of Lord Castlereagh, clearly appears from 
his previous admission to Mr. Rush of the right 
of the Americans to be reinstated, and to be the 
party in possession while treating on the title. If 
‘British ministers afterwards, in despatches to their | 
own agents, the contents of which were not com- 
munieated to the Government of the United States, 
thought proper to protest against our title, these 
were, in effect, but mere mental reservations, 
which could not affect the validity of their own | 
solemn and unconditional act of restoration. | 
But the British Plenipotentiary, notwithstanding 
the American discovery of the Columbia by Capt. 
Gray, and the exploration by Lewis and Clarke of 
several of its branches, from their sources in the 
-ocky mountains, as well as its main channel to 
‘he ocean, contends that because Thompson, a 
Rritish subject in the employment of the North- 
west Company, was the first who navigated the | 
yorthern branch of that river, the British Govern- | 
ment thereby acquired certain rights against the | 
United States, the extent of which he does not un- 
dertake to specify. In other words, that after one 
yation had discovered and explored a great river, 
and several tributaries, and made settlements on 
its banks, another nation, if it could find a single 
branch on its head waters which had not been ac- 
wally explored, might appropriate to itself this 
branch, -together with the adjacent territory. If 
this could have been done, it would have produced 
perpetual strife and collision among the nations | 
fier the discovery of America. It would have 
violated the wise principle consecrated by the 
practice of nations, which gives the valley drained 
by ariver and its branches to the nation which 
had first discovered and appropriated its mouth. | 

But, for another reason, this alleged discovery 
of Thompson has no merits whatever, His jour- | 
vey was undertaken on behalf of the Northwest | 
Company for the mere purpose of anticipating the | 
United States in the occupation of the mouth of 
the Columbia—a territory to which no nation, un- | 
less it may have been Spain, could, with any show 
of justice, dispute their right. They had acquired 
it by discovery and by exploration, and were now 
in the act of taking possession. It was in an 
enterprise undertaken for such a purpose, that | 
Thompson, in hastening from Canada to the 
mouth of the Columbia, descended the north, ar- 
bitrarily assumed by Great Britain to be the main, | 
branch of this river, The period was far too late | 
to impair the title of either Spain or the United 
States by any such proceeding. 

Mr. Thompson, on his return, was accompanied 
by a party from Astoria, under Mr. David Stuart, 
who established a post at the confluence of the 
Okinagan with the north branch of the Columbia, 
— six hundred miles above the mouth of the 
atter. 

In the next year (1812) a second trading post 
was established by a party from Astoria, on the 
Spokan, about six hundred and fifty miles from | 
the ocean. 

It thus appears that, previous to the capture of 
Astoria by the British, the Americans had ex- 
tended their possessions up the Columbia six hun- | 
dred and fifty miles. The mere intrusion of the 
Northwest Company into this territory, and the | 
establishment of two or three trading posts, in 
[511 and 1812, on the head-waters of the river, 
ean surely not interfere with, or impair the Span 
ish-A merican title. What this company may ea 
done in the intermediate period until the 20th Oc- 
tober, 1818—the date of the first treaty of joint 
occupation—is unknown to the undersigned, from 
the impenetrable mystery in which they have 
veiled their proceedings. After the date of this | 
treaty, neither Great Britain nor the United States 


could have performed any act affecting their claims | 
to the disputed territory. 


The agents of the Northwest Company, pene- 
trating the continent from Canada, m 186, estab- 
lished their first trading post west of the Rocky 
mountains, at Fraser’s lake, in the 54th degree of 
latitude; and this, with the trading posts establish- 
ed by Thompson—to which the undersigned has 
just adverted—and possibly some others after- 
wards, previous to October, 1818, constitute th: 
claim of Great Britain by actual settlement. 

Upon the whole: From the most careful and am- 
ple examination which the undersigned has been 
able to bestow upon the subject, he is satisfied that 
the Spanish-American title, now held by the Uni- 
ted States, embracing the whole territory between 

| the parallels of 42° and 54° 40’, is the best title in 

existence to this entire region; and that the claim 

of Great Britain to any portion of it has no suffi- 
cient foundation. Even British geographers have 
not doubted our title to the territory in dispute. 

There is a largeand splendid globe now in the De- 

partment of State, recently received from London, 

and published by Malby and Company, ‘* manu- 
facturers and publishers to the Society for the 

Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,’? which assiens 

this territory to the United States. 

Notwithstanding such was and still is the opinion 
of the President, yet, in the spirit of compromise 
aud concession, and in deference to the action of 
his predecessors, the undersigned, in obedience to 
his instructions, proposed to the British Plenipo- 
tentiary to settle the controversy by dividing the 
territory in dispute by the 49th parallel of latitude, 
offering, at the same time, to make free to Great 
Britain any port or ports on Vancouver’s island, 
south of this latitude, which the British Govern- 
ment might desire. The British Plenipotentiary 
has correctly suggested that the free navigation of 
the Columbia river was not embraced in this pro- 
posal to Great Britain; but, on the other hand, the | 
use of free ports on the southern extremity of this 
island had not been included in former offers. 

Such a proposition as that which has been made, | 
never would have been authorized by the President 
had this been a new question. 

Upon his accession to office he found the present 
negotiation pending. It had been instituted in the | 
spirit and upon the principle of compromise. Its 
object, as avowed by the negotiators, was not to 
demand the whole territory in dispute for either 
country; but, in the language of the first protocol, 
to treat of the respective claims of the two coun- 
‘tries to the Oregon Territory, with the view to 
‘establish a permanent boundary between them 
‘westward of the Rocky mountains to the Pacific 
* ocean.’’ 

Placed in this position, and considering that 


casions, offered to divide the territory in dispute 
by the 49th parallel of latitude, he felt it to be his 
duty not abruptly to arrest the negotiation, but so 
far to yield his own opinion as once more to make 
a similar offer. 

Not only respect for the conduct of his predeces- 
sors, but a sincere and anxious desire to promote 
peace and harmony between the two countries, in- 
fluenced him to pursue this course. ‘The Oregon 
question presents the only intervening cloud which 
intercepts the prospect of a long career of mutual 
friendship and beneficial commerce between the two 
nations, and this cloud he desired to remove. 

These are the reasons which actuated the Pre- 
sident to offer a proposition so liberal to Great 
Britain. 

And how has this proposition been received by 
the British Plenipotentiary? It has been rejected 
without even a reference to his own Government. 
Nay, more; the British Plenipotentiary, to use his 
own language, “ trusts that the American Plenipo- 


_*more consistent with fairness and equity, and with 
| ‘the reasonable expectations of the British Govern- 


fo sum up the whole, then, Great Britain can- | ‘ ment.” 
not rest her claims to the Northwest coast of Ame-|; Under such circumstances, the undersigned is 
tea upon discovery. As little will her single claim | instructed by the President to say, that he owes it | 


by settlement at Nootka Sound avail her. 
elsham, her own historian, forty years ago, de- | 

’ clared it to be certain, from the most authentic | 
information, “that the Spanish flag flying at | 
a ootka was never struck, and that the territory | 

has been virtually relinquished by Great Brit- | 


Even || to his own country, and a just appreciation of her 
title to the Oregon Territory, to withdraw the pro- 
position to the British Government which had been 
made under his direction ; and it is hereby accord- 
ingly withdrawn. 

In taking this necessary step, the President still 


‘, 3 . “1 . 
2. cherishes the hope that this long-pending contro- 
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Presidents Monroe and Adams had, on former oc- | 


‘tentiary will be prepared to offer some further | 
‘ proposal for the settlement of the Oregon question | 


oo 
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versy may yet be finally adjusted in such a man- 
ner as not “to disturb the peace or interrupt the 
harmony now so happily subsisting between the 
two nations, 


The undersigned avails himself, &c. 
JAMES BUCHANAN 
tight Hon. R. Pakenuam, &e. 


The 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF THE 
GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 
Generar Lanp Orrice, 
November 29, 1845. 
Sir: [ have the honor to submit to you a report 
in relation to the operations of this branch of the 
public service; accompanying the same, agreeably 
to your request, with the sugvestions of such mod- 
ifications in regard to the existing land system 
inmy judgment, are necessary for the pu 
or called for by the voice of the people. 
During the year 1844, the sales of the public 
lands amounted to 1,754,763 acres, and the ree: ipt 3 
into the land offices were &¢ 


as 
as, 


slic sood, 


2,207,678; and during 
the first, second, and third quarters of the present 
year, the sales amounted to 1,266,668 acres, and 
the receipts into the land offices were $1,691,389, 
as will appear from the statistical exhibts, A, B, 
and C, 

The aggregate quantity of public lands in all the 
States and Territories, advertised for sale in the 
present year, amounts to 5,557,584 acres, the par- 
ticulars whereof will be found set forth in exhibit 
D. 

The aggregate quantity of surveyed land not yet 
in market is 9,397,615 acres; of which quantity, 
3,207,737 acres are necessarily withheld for various 
reasons, (removable only by further legislation,) 
which are particularized in exhibit E; showing, 
also, 11,355,000 acres as the estimated quantity of 
new lands, the surveys of which are expected to 
be returned to this office in the year 1846 * 

In the State of Ohio, ell the public lands have 
been brought into market, with the exception of 
some small islands in the Maumee, Miami, and 
Scioto rivers, of inconsiderable extent. The Wy- 
andot reserve, cede d to the United States by treaty 
of March 17, 1842, was the last body of public 
land to be brought into market in that State. The 
whole of that and also a similar but 
smaller cession in Michigan, were offered at pub- 
lic sale in September and October last, and the 
portion thereof sold in Ohio, (35,394 acres,) com- 
manded at such sale the sum of $120,007 15, in- 
clusive of the Indian improvements, assessed at 
$14,135. By treaty stipulations, the Wyandots 
are to be reimbursed the value of those improve- 
ments. 

In Indiana, the only important bodies of iand 
remaining to be brought into market are those 
ceded by the Miami Indians, by treaties concluded 
in 1834, 1838, and 1840. As the term stipulated 
by the last treaty for the removal of those Indians 
from the State expired in the fall of the present 
year, instructions have been issued for the comple- 
tion, as soon as practicable, of the surveys of those 
lands. The quantity of public land (including 
reserves) ceded by the two first-named treaties, 
(1834 and 1838,) amounting to 365,868 acres, has 
been surveyed, and is available for market when- 
ever the lands are organized into a new district, or 
attached to some existing district. A large por- 
tion of the cessions alluded to is covered by selec- 
tions made by the State under the grant for the 
Wabash and Erie canal, which have been approved 
according to law. 

In Michigan, the great southern peninsula has 
all been surveyed, and the lands offered for sale, 
with the exception of a body of twenty-three town- 
ships, reported to be of inferior quality. In the 

|| present year, 462,741 acres lying in the northern 
|| peninsula, have been surveyed, and are now in 
| readiness for market. That portion of the State, 
|| herein termed its northern peninsula, lying between 

Lakes Superior and Michican, and north of the 

straits of Michilimackinac, which ineludes this 
|| body of land, is not regarded as being comprised 
| by law within the limits of any organized land dis- 

trict. Those lands are now attracting much atten- 
|| tion in consequence of the mineral deposites and 
valuable fisheries in that region of country. The 
‘| necessavy preparation should therefore be made for 


reserve, 
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bringing them into market. For the present, they 
might be attached to the Genesee and lonia dis- 
tricta, by the extension of the line now dividing 
those two distri {s, and “a discretionary power be 
vested in the Executive to establish a new district 
north of the straits of Michilimackinac, and to ap- 
point land officers w henever the sales of the lands 
shall become sufficient to Jusufy the measure. 

In Iilinois, the public lands have been all sur- 
veyed and brought into market, with the exception 
of 255,395 acres, which include the quantity of 242,- 
409 acres, withheld from sal 
supposed mineral qualities, 

in Missouri, there have been offered at public 
sale this year in the Springfield, Fayette, Clinton, 
and Plattsburg districts, 725,143 acres; and there are 
now prepared for market 2,137,176 acres, lying in 


in Consequence of its 


all the districta of the State, (except St. Louis,) of 


which 132.300 acres, situated in the copper region 
on Current river, and in the ** Clamorgan’’ claim 
(in the Jackson district.) have hee n detained from 
market to await any further |e risiation in regard to 
the former, and to offer an opportunity for a ju 
dicial investigation of the latter. 

In Wisconsin, the only important public sale 
during the year was of land in the Green Bay dis- 
trict, between Wolf and Fox rivers, amountine to 

"There this time 391,268 
prepared for sale in this 'Territory—neariy all lying 
in the Mineral Point district, and north of Wiscon- 
sin river—the plats of which have been recently 
received at this office. 

In lowa, there were advertised for sale this year, 
larve bodies of land, amounting to 2,380,547 acres, 


377,706 acres. are at 


nearly equally divided between the districts of Du- 
buque and Fairfield. The sales advertised for Fair- 
field, however, were subsequently postponed until 
the months of May and June next. ‘The quantity 
of land at this time ready for market in the Terri- 
tory, exclusive of the postponed sales, amounts to 
602,100 acres; comprising, however, 285,126 acres 
detained from market in consequence of its sup- 
posed mineral qualities. 

In Arkansas, there has been offered at public sale 
during the year, an aggregate of 1,029,326 acres, 
divided amone the several land districts in the State, 


except Helena, and including the new district of 


Champagnole, instituted by an act approved 2Uth 
february, 1845. ‘The quantity of lands now ready 
for market in all the districts in this State 1s 2,003,- 
619 acres; of this quantity 145,422 acres are within 
the limits of the De Bastrop claim, yet undeter- 
mined; and the quantity of 112.768 acres is report- 
ed to be highly productive of lead mineral. 

In Louisiana, the principal sales advertised this 
year have been of lands comprised within the lim- 
its of the Opelousas district, and lying chiefly on or 
near the Gulf coast and the Calcasieu river, embra- 
cing 124,235 acres; various residuary fractions and 
detached tracts in the southeastern district, amount- 
ing to 30,0l4 acres, were offered for saleat New Or- 
leans during the same period. There remain in 
this State 481,205 acres surveyed, and not yet ot- 
fered for sale, the major portion of which, (sur- 
veyed many years avo,) interferes with the large 
claims of Dauterive and DeBastrop, viz: 362,538 
acres with the former, and 22,400 acres with the 
latter. 

In Mississippi it appears that there are, in the 
Grenada district, 1,275,439 acres of land surveyed 
and remaining to be offered at public sale, which 
yet await a report of the final action of the War 
Department on the Choctaw Indian claims. There 
are also 135,695 acres south of the 31° of north lati- 
tude, in the Augusta district, suspended from mar- 
ket until the final location and adjustment of the 
private claims, so as to identify and connect them 
with the public surveys. As presenting some inter- 
esting details relative to lands in the Chickasaw 
cession of 1832,-the greater portion of which is sit- 
uate in this State, I submit paper F’, indicating the 
progress of the business, and a reduction of ex- 
penses connected with land operations of $6,250 
per annum, and a consequent saving of that amount 
to the Indians. 

In Alabama, only the quantity of about three 
townships of public lands remains to be brought 
into market; this is situated in the St. Stephens 
and Sparta districts, south of the 31° of north lati- 
tude, and has been suspended from market awaiting 
the final location of the private claims now com- 
pleted, within the limits of the respective townships. 


Report of Commissioner of General Land Office. 


In Florida, there were advertised to be sold dur- 
ing this year, 686,186 acres in all the districts in the 


State; the sales of which, however, have been post- | 
There are | 


pened until early in the ensuing year. 
now prepared for sale in this State the quantity of 
1,139,917 acres of new lands, which embrace a 
district of countr 
extending from Musquito inlet to Biscayue bay, a 
portion (being about the quantity of ten full town- 


ships) situate north of ‘Tampa bay immediately | 
west of the same, and on the Manatee river at its || 


junction with the bay. 


Under the * act to provide for the armed occupa- | 


tion of the unsettled part of the penimsula of East 
Florida,’’ approved August 4, 1842, the number of 
‘* permits” sanctioned is 1048, covering 167,780 


acres; and in 215 cases, where the progress of the | 
public surveys has admitted of so doing, the gran- | 
tees of such permits have made the proof of settle- | 
ment required by the fourth condition and stipula- | 


tion of the first section of that act. 


in order not to transgress the limits which I have |! 
assigned to myself in this report, itis found neces- | 


sary to omit reference, under the foregoing heads, 
to some objects of importance, not yet finally acted 
on, to which the attention of Congress appears to 
have been invited in former reports from this office. 
It is deemed useful to present herewith the ex- 
hibit G, as showing the extent of the operations 
in regard to the selections of lands granted to cer- 
tain States by the act of September 1, 1841, entitled 
** An act to appropriate the proceeds of the sales of 
the public lands, and to grant pre-emption rights.” 


‘The surveys of the pubhe lands and private || 


claims generally, have been progressing in a most 
satisfactory manner, and are rapidly drawing to a 
close in several of the States. 
ever, much delay and difficulty have occurred in 
locating private claims, owing to vague and imper- 
fect calls, and failure on the part of claimants to 
indicate their boundaries. 
been made from the best data on hand, it often 
becomes necessary to make corrections by resur- 
veys, thus producing alterations in the plats, tend- 
ing to confuse them, and frequently causing con- 
flicts with settlers. 
1 concur with the Surveyor-General in recommend- 
ing that provision be made by law, authorizing the 
location of such claims according to the lines of 
the public surveys, and so as to embrace the an- 
cient improvements, where the claimants, after 
notice, fail to identify the calls of their grants. 


Great efforts have been made by this office, || 


which are ably seconded by the Surveyors-Gen- 


eral, to insure correctness in the surveys, and | 


promptness in their return. The new system of 
paying the deputies direct from the treasury has 
contributed much to effect this object, as it re- 
quires the surveys to be examined, approved, and 
the plats returned to this office, with the accounts 
of the deputies, before such accounts are paid. 
This system gives general satisfaction, securing, 
as far as practicable, the interests of the Govern- 
ment and of the surveyors, and, at the same time, 
avoiding the accumulation of funds in the hands 
of disbursing agents. 

Early provision should be made by law (as the 
surveys are now progressing in that quarter) for 
surveying and properly marking that portion of 
the boundary between Michigan and Wisconsin, 
from the Menomonie to the Montreal river, which 
is not clearly defined. 


The boundary question between Missouri and | 
Iowa, so far as this office is advised, has not yet | 


been determined under the act of Congress of 17th 
June, 1844. Its early settlement is certainly of 
the utmost consequence to the true interests of the 
artes In controversy. 

The thirty-first degree of north latitude, which 


forms part of the south boudary of Mississippi | 


and Alabama, was originally surveyed by Andrew 
Elliott, Esq. On examining his journal, it appears 
he marked his random line, which varied consid- 
erably to the north, and indicated the true line by 
offsets at the end of each mile. In some cases, it 
is believed, the deputies closed their work on the 
random, and in others on the true line; and it is, 
perhaps, owing to this that doubt exists whether 
Florida or Alabama has jurisdiction over the strip 


of territory between them, called the “ neutral | 


ground.”’ 
Wolf island, in the Mississippi river, between 


In Florida, how- | 


After locations have | 


To obviate these difficulties, | 


| tions of the office. 


imperfectly understood by the public, and pe 
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| Kentucky and Missouri, has been surveyed ana 
ang 


partly sold by the United States, and also by the 
State of Kentucky. Measures were taken by this 
office to determine the shore to which this island 
originally belonged. In a report from is 


| veyor-4General of Missouri, it is held to be clearly 
on and near the Atlantic coast, |} es 


within the jurisdiction of Missouri. It has, how. 


| ever, been deemed proper to suspend sales of t}, 


land until the final determination of the matter | y 
Congress. / 

I invite attention to the propriety of increasine 
the salaries of the Surveyors-General for the distri 
of Arkansas and that of lowa and Wisconsin, from 
$1,500 to $2,000 per annum—the latter being th, 
sum which others receive, whose duties are 


10t 


| more responsible; and, in consideration of the ex. 
| tremely arduous and augmenting duties of the 


able 
and experienced Surveyor-General of Florida, | 
refer to the strong reasons presented by him for an 
increase of compensation in that district. 

For details of operations the past year, in th: 
surveying department, and also those contemplat; d 
in the ensuing , I refer to the reports herewith of 
the Sarveyors-General. The document marked 
H, is the estimate of the expenses of surveying thi 
public lands, and of the offices of the Surveyors. 
General for the fiscal year ending the 30th June, 
1847; and that marked I is the estimate of the 
salaries and contingent expenses of this office fo, 
the same period. 

I am gratified to be able to state, that the quar- 


| terly accounts of the receivers of public moneys 


have been examined and settled at this office to 
the end of the last expired quarter, (30th Septem 
ber, 1845;) and that the public money has heey 
paid over by those agents with commendalle 
promptitude and fidelity. The operations of the 
office in other respects have been conducted with 
great efficiency. A large number of patents have 
been issued on old claims, which, owing toa 
variety of perplexing causes, have remained fo1 
many years in a state of suspension ; most of these 
cases are found to exist in Louisiana, owing mainly 
to anomalies in the surveys, growing out of th 
peculiar geographical features of the country, and 
the negligent conduct of some of the former sur- 
veyors. Suspended cases of pre-emption entries 
in that State have become the subject of examina- 
tion at this office, under a resolution of the Senate 
of the United States of the last session, and a spe- 
cial report has been prepared upon the subject. 
Cases of suspension for various causes exist in all 
the States and Territories in which the public lands 
are situated. These have been accumulating since 
the commencement of the present public land sys- 
tem, and give rise at the present time to an amouit 
of correspondence very embarrassing to the opera- 
In many instances patents are 
withheld from claimants for causes wholly irre- 
movable under existing legislation; and yet, on 
principles of substantial justice, the purchasers are 
entitled to their patents. As it is utterly !mprac- 
ticable to provide by law for each particular case, 
and as it is necessary that these suspensions, 
which are increasing from year to year, be finally 
disposed of, I would suggest that the Secretary o! 
the Treasury, the Attorney General, and the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office, be authorized 
by law to act together as a board, and examine 
and determine all cases of suspensions, upon prili- 
ciples of equity and justice. In this way, honest 
and bona fide purchasers will be able to obtain their 
patents, and claims that are unjust and inequitable 
can be finally rejected. Some measure of this kind 
is indispensable to relieve this office from embar- 
rassment, and remove the doubt and uncertamty 
which hang over the titles of some of our citizens 
to the very farms on which they have resided for 
years. ‘ ; 

I deem it my duty to call your serious attention 


| to the present mineral-land system. This is a su 


some of the 


ject deeply interesting to settlers in 
J py ve The condi- 


northwestern States and Territories. 


| tion of the mineral region and the manner In which 


it very 
rhaps 


: , ré re- 
intimately known to none but those who have r 


its operations have been managed, are bi 


_ sided a number of years in that district. 


The Government has attempted to reserve a 
sale all lands upon which actual discovertes of or 


‘|| were known to have been made, and also be 
| lands in which, from certain geological indications, 
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mineral was supposed to exist. The management 
of the mineral region was taken from the General 
Land Office in the year 1821, and placed under the 
control of the War Department. : 

The agents of the War Department, appointed 
to superintend the mineral lands, had no official 
connexion with the General Land Office, and, 
consequently, but a very imperfect knowledge of || 
the public surveys. In most cases, they were 
wholly unacquainted with the location, according 
to the public surveys, of even the mines, diggings, 
and discoveries, under their superintendence, and 
were obliged to rely upon miners and settlers for 
information on this subject. From this informa- 
tion, (not always disinterested,) lists of supposed 
mineral lands were compiled by the agents, and 
transmitted to the War Department and local land 
offices, and there marked on the plats as mineral 
lands, and reserved from sale. A large portion of 
the lands, however, embraced in these lists, con- 
tain no discoveries of ore, and are, in fact, amongst 
the richest agricultural and best timbered lands in 
the whole district. 

Additional reservations have been made in the 
land offices, upon data equally loose and unrelia- 
ble; that is, upon indications which surveyors and 
ceologists supposed to denote mineral. The lists 
of mineral agents, and the suppositions of survey- 
ors and geologists, constitute the basis of the pres- 
ent mineral reservations. 

All lands, not thus reserved, are subject to sale 
and entry; and consequently land officers are sell- || 
ing mineral lands from day to day without being || 
conscious of it. The evil, however, does not stop 
here. When the mineral agents discover that min- 
eral lands have been sold—sometimes with, and || 
sometimes without the knowledge of purchasers— 
they consider it their duty, in order to protect the 
interest of the Government, to institute judicial 
proceedings to set aside the sales and recover back 
the mines. The dockets in some of the north- 
western States and Territories are crowded at this 
time with suits of this character. These suits 
are likely to be strenuously contested, and after 
a lapse of years, and large outlays of public mo- 
ney, the United States may succeed in recov- 
ering back a quantity of land stripped of timber, 
and chill of ore. The system itself is odi- 
ous to the people. Its tendency is to convert the | 
Government into an immense landlord, and the 
settlers into tenantry. Upwards of a million of | 
acres, embracing some of the richest agricultural || 
lands of the northwest, are reserved from sale and 
permanent settlement, under the mistaken notion 
of preserving the mineral wealth, in which the | 
country is supposed to abound, for the use of the 
Government, whereas, in fact, there exists no pos- | 
sible process by which the exact locality of min- 
eral can be determined by superficial indications. 
A million of acres at the present minimum price 
would bring $1,250,000 into the treasury, the an- 
nual interest upon which, at the rate of six per 
cent., would be $75,000; while it appears by the 
report of the Secretary of War of the 16th Feb- | 
ruary, 1845, that the whole amount of rent lead | 
received by the Government for the years 1841 | 
and 1842 was only 74,924 pounds, worth about 
$1,600—a sum hardly sufficient to pay the ennual 
salary of one of the superintendents. This report 
clearly shows that, in a financial point of view, the 
United States are not likely to be much benefited | 
by the reservation of the mineral lands. The ex-_ 
hibits of 1843 and 1844 will make this still more | 
evident. From a statement of the War Depart- 
ment, now before me, it appears that the Govern- 
ment has expended on account of the mineral | 
lands, including officers, agents, laborers, &c., for 
the years 1843 and 1844, the sum of $20,729 11; 
while the rent received for the same period only | 
amounted to 242,814 pounds of lead, worth about 
$4,856 28, at Galena. Here is an actual loss in 
cash of $15,872 83, upon the mineral system, 
within the last two years; and, to effect this ex- || 
traordinary result, the settlement and prosperity 
of a large portion of our country are retarded, liti- || 
zation promoted, and an opportunity afforded for || 
the practice of the most enormous frauds upon the | 
public. To enlarge upon this view of the subject, || 
would extend it far beyond the limits of a report. || 
I therefore respectfully but earnestly recommend || 
that the mineral region be opened to publie sale || 
and private entry; and that the pre-emption prin- il 


| 
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ciple be so extended as to embrace the diggings, 
discoveries, and improvements of resident miners 
and settlers in that region. With regard to the 
price, I am convinced, from a consideration of all 
the circumstances, that a higher rate than the pre- 
cent minimum would be unjust and inoperative. 
It would be unjust to those who have settled un- 
der the auspices of the present system, and who 
are too poor to pay a higher rate; and it would be 
comparatively inoperative, as the people would re- 
gard it only as the substitution of a lesser evil for 
The greater part of the so-called min- 
eral lands, as I have already endeavored to show, 
is no more valuable than the lands already in mar- 
ket; and even where mineral actually exists, the 
consequent value of the lands is strangely and 
grossly exaggerated. It must be recollected that 
the diggings and discoveries, as they are termed, 
are not mines, in the proper acceptation of that 
term; and it is well known to mimers that the time 


| employed in the search of ore, and the money and 


labor expended in extracting it when found, are 
seldom compensated by the amount of mineral ob- 
tained. ‘The course here recommended has been 
adopted in relation to Missouri; and impartiality 
requires that the same policy be extended to other 
States and Territories. 

I would also recommend the propriety of making 
certain modifications in the present pre-emption 
law, which may contribute to carry out in a more 
liberal spirit the beneficent policy of Government 


| in the enactment of such laws. 


The first modification I would suggest is, the ex- 
tension of the pre-emption principle to all settlers 
on unsurveyed public land, after the extinguish- 
ment of the Indian title. This change is called for 


| by considerations of justice and policy. 


The emigration to the West is increasing so rap- 


idly that the setthkements on the frontiers are ex- 
| tending far in advance of the public surveys. The 


men who form those settlements are justly entitled 


| to the protection and favor of Government; and 


yet, strange as it may appear, the whole of this 
class is, by existing legislation, excluded from the 
privileges of pre-emption; while claimants of no 
ereater merit, under the Rio Hondo settlement, and 
Florida armed-occupation act, are limited by no 
such restrictions. 

I consider the spirit of the pre-emption principle 
violated, when the first settlers, who open the way 
for succeeding emigration, are deprived of the ben- 
efit of their settlements, because they have been 
made on unsurveyed public land; and despoiled of 
their homes, perhaps by the very men whom they 
have niuneered into the country, merely because 
the latter happen to become the first settlers on the 
land after it is surveyed. The law in this respect 
tends to reward cupidity, and favor spoliation, 
and ought to be modified at once in such a man- 
ner as to prevent the commission of such flagrant 
injustice. 

The second change I would recommend is, the 


| extension of the right of pre-emption to settlers on 


surveyed land, whose settlements commenced prior 
to the first of June, 1840. ‘The act of 4th Septem- 
ber, 1841, only makes provision for settlements 
commenced since the Ist of June, 1840; while prior 


| settlers, who cannot secure their rights under the 
| acts of 1838 and 1840, in consequence of the re- 


strictive provisions of these acts, are excluded from 
the privilege of pre-emption, and their improve- 
ments are liable to be entered by others who may 
have settled on the premises subsequent to the Ist 
of June, 1840. The first settler, who continues to 


| inhabit the land, should be preferred in all such | 


cases, and the law should be so modified as to al- 


| low him the privilege of entering his improvement 
| by osm panne 


My thir 


recommendation ts, to extend to owners 


|| and residents on land the right of pre-emption to | 
|| so much adjoining or neighboring land as may be | 


ate for fuel, fencing, and other similar pur- 
n some of the northwestern States and 


0Ses. 
Territories, the farms of many of the settlers are 


situated in prairies, and are wholly dependent on 
the adjoining lands for timber. By the existing 
law, each settler is confined to the quarter-section 
on which he resides, and prevented from obtaining 


by pre-emption an adjoining tract, without which, | 


perhaps, his improvement cannot be enjoyed. By 
permitting such settler to enter a tract of woodland 


near his farm, a great benefit will be conferred on '- 
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him, and no detriment occasioned to the Govern- 
ment. This would prevent the surrounding timber 
lands from being entered by unscrupulous pre- 
emptors, whose sole object is to speculate upon 
the necessities of settlers on the prairie. 

My fourth recommendation on this head would 
be, to modify the law so as to enable a settler to 
enter, if he desires it, a forty-acre tract, or a quis 

ter-quarter section. The subdivisions created by 
the act of the 5th of April, 1832, to wit: quarter- 
quarter sections, are now only liable to private 
entry after the land has been proclaimed and 
offered at public sale, and then only under certain 
restrictions. If the law would authorize pre- 
emption entries of such tracts, it might be of some 
advantage to that class of settlers whose scanty 
means prevent them from entering » larger quan- 
tity. They would thus, by obtaming an interest 
in the soil, have stronger inducements to make 
permanent improvements, instead of being mere 
tenants at will to either private individuals or the 
Government. Some of these suggestions may not 
appear to be of material moment to those unae- 
quainted with the wants or privations of the fron- 
tier settlers; but it will be recollected, that what- 
ever affects the well-being of the humblest citizen, 
is never too trivial for the consideration of a liberal 
and enlightened Government. The general exten- 
sion and enlargement of the pre-emption principle, 
in a spirit of true liberality, to all persons over the 
age of eighteen years, w ho are settlers on public 
lands, whether surveyed or unsurveyed, to which 
the Indian title has been extinguished, will have 
the most beneficial effect upon the moral and social 
condition of the frontier settlers, without occasion- 
ing the slightest detriment to the public, or to the 
interest of the Government. 

The aggregate proceeds of the public lands ex- 
ceed but litde the minimum pees per acre; and 
this being the case, there can be no objection to a 
general pre-emption law, on the supposition that 
it tends to diminish the revenue. I would take 
the liberty still further to suggest, that, as the pub- 

| lic have now become accustomed to the mode of 
operation under the present law, these modifica- 
tions should be made in such a manner as not to 
change its essential features; but simply to extend 
its provisions, and rid it of all unnecessary restric- 
tions. 

I wish also to call your attention to the propriety 
of a graduated reduction in the price of public lands. 
But few subjects of equal importance have been 
more earnestly pressed upon the consideration of 
; Congress than this, and none have hitherto been 

less successful. The recommendations of the Ex- 
ecutive, concurred in on several occasions by the 
Senate, the resolutions of legislatures, the petitions 
of the people, and the advocacy of the first talents 
of the nation, have failed, as yet, to obtain the in- 
troduction of a system by which the public lands 
might be rated according to quality, and sold ac- 
cording to value. Among those who feel the un- 
| equal operation of the present system, and with 
whom the question is not merely a speculative one, 
| the repeated failures of this favorite project have 
been the cause of — mortification and disappoint- 
ment; and they have been ready at times to charge its 
opponents, not with the want of practical informa- 
tion on the subject, but with secret hostility to the 
growth and prosperity of the new States. This 
suspicion is ill-founded; but unfortunately it has 
sunk deep in the minds of the people of that re- 
gion, and if not removed in time, may yet lead to 
a system of reprisal, both disereditable and injuri- 
ous to the character of the whole country. "The 
present is a propitious time to terminate the agita- 
| tion of this question; and with this view I recom- 
mend the establishment of such a graduation sys- 
tem as will satisfy the reasonable demands of those 
States in which the public lands are situated, with- 
out doing the slightest injustice to any other section 
of the country. I assume that the primary object 
of every enlightened system of policy relating to 
the public lands, is occupation and settlement; and 
that revenue is only to be regarded as a secondary 
and subordinate object. Indeed, a liberal policy 
would only seek sufficient revenue from this source 
to indemnify the Government for all outlays and 
expenditures incurred in relation to it. To facili- 
tate settlement, it is necessary to reduce the price 
of public land to such an extent as to bring its ac- 
auisition within the limited means of the great 
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Lody of first settlers. 
disregarded at present. The average maximum 
price of the best quality of public lands has been 
found by experience to be only $1 27 per acre; 
while the minimum price of the worst quality is 
$1 25 per acre. This looks somewhat absurd, 
even in theory; but in practice, it 1s not only ab- 
surd, but it is radically unjust. 

When a district of land is proclaimed at public 
sale, non-resident capitalists can select all the val 
uable lands in such district, not previously secured 
by pre-emption, and purchase the same at an 
average of $1 27 per acre; while subsequent set- 
tlers are compelled to purchase inferior lands at 
81 25 per acre, or give an ¢ xorbitant price to these 
It is idle to talk about 

‘There is, in fact, no 
compe tition, except amongst speculators, and they 
are always sagacious enough to arrange the ex- 
tent of it beforehand. It has been estimated that 
about an average of one-tenth of the public do- 
main is unsaleable, being composed of swamps, 


capitalists and speculators. 
competition in such a case. 


marshes, barrens, mountains, and other lands of a 
very inferior quality. The residue, or saleable 
lands, may be divided according to quality into 
. As 41 27 is the average maximum 
price of the best quality of lands, it must be ad- 
mitted that $1 25 per acre will be a sufficient min- 
imum price for lands of the first class, $1 for the 
second, 75 cents for the third, 50 cents for the 
fourth, and 25 cents for lands of the fifth class. 
This will do away with the incongruity of hold- 
ing lands of every kind and quality subject to sale 
at the same minimum rate. The private owner of 
a particular commodity, who should act upon the 
principle of the present public-land system, would 
be re carded As impolitic; and surely such policy 
is no less objectionable in the Government, which 
is not so much an absolute owner, as a trustee of 
the public lands for the public. I have already 
stated that the Government, in the exercise of an 
enlightened spirit of liberality, should be satisfied 
with indemnification for all expenses incurred in 
relation to the public lands. The scheme here 
recommended must, in every possible event, do 
more than indemnify the Government. ‘The esti- 
mate of the whole expense of purchasing territo- 
ry from foreign nations, extinguishing the Indian 
title, and surveying and selling the publie domain, 
is as an average of 23 cents peracre. By taking 
the data already given, and by allowing a loss of 
23 cents per acre on one-tenth, being the whole of 
the unsaleable lands, the residue, or nine-tenths, 
will amount, at these graduated rates, to an average 
of 675 cents per acre—thus leaving an excess of 
44} cents per acre to meet all possible contingen- 
‘These calculations are based upon reliable 
data, not exact, it 1s true, in a mathematical sense, 
but fecurate in a general and practical sense. I 
will even hazard the prediction, based upon expe- 
rience, that a graduated system, conducted on the 
plan proposed, will derive a larger amount of rev- 
enue from the whole of the public domain than 
the present system. This position, which might 
at first appear paradoxical; 1s to be accounted for 
by the quantity of land unsaleable at present, 
which would be selected and purchased at reduced 
prices. ‘The graduation system has been tried on 
the Chickasaw cession, and the experiment has 
proved, to the full extent, the truth of every posi- 
tion which I have advanced upon this subject. 
"The Chickasaw territory embraces, after deduct- 
ing Indian reservations, 4,316,925, 74-100 acres of 
surveyed public land. Of this area, 8,205 55-100 
acres were sold under the old system as being in 
the Choctaw country, before the line of the Chick- 
asaws was established; leaving a net area of 
4,308,720 19-100 acres in the Chickasaw cession 
subject to the operation of graduation. Of this, 
adding 36,005 65-100 acres of orphan reservation 
sales, and making a surface of 4,344,725 acres, 
there were sold, up to the 30th June last, 3,469,320 
95-100 acres—being within the space of nine and 
a half years. The residue of the public Chicka- 
saw lands, being 875,404, 92-100 acres, is in 
process of speedy sale, The lands thus already 
sold under graduation brought $3,181,219 24; 
being an average price all round of 91.69 cents 
per acre. 

1 will now take an adjoining territory of equal 
extent, mainly selected on account of fertility and 
the wants of settlers, which has been in market an 


five classes 


cies. 


This consideration is wholly 
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equal number of years under the operation of the 
old system, and compare results. 

Of 4,344,710 acres in the States of Arkansas and 
Louisiana, which have been in market about the 
same number of years as the Chickasaw lands, 
3,687,919 acres remain unsold—only 656,791 acres 
having been sold; the proceeds of which, at $1 25 
cents per acre, amount to $820,988 75-100, leaving 
a balance of 2,812,530 acres, and of $2,360,230 49 
of purchase-money in favor of the graduation sys- 
tem. 


| 


To this must be added the advantage to the | 


States in the settlement and improvement of wastes 
and barrens, swamps and morasses—an advantage 
not only to the prosperity, but salubrity of a coun- 
try, which cannot be calculated in dollars and 
cents. The principle to be adopted in the classifi- 


cation of the public lands, is the next considera- | 


tion. It cannot be accomplished by personal in- 


spection; and, besides, experience shows that in | 


those States where taxes are assessed upon lands 
according to personal valuation, greater disparity 
and inequality exist than in States where lands 
have been arbitrarily classified and assessed by 
legislative assemblies. Neither will indications on 


tion. 
and has resulted in throwing the land system 
of that whole country into inextricable disorder. 
Schemes like these appear very plausible some- 


tice. The best, in fact the only practicable basis 
for this classification, is time—the time the land 
has continued in market unsold. 
strict scrutiny, will be found to be an excellent 
general criterion of quality. It has been ascer- 


This has been tried in the mineral region, | 


times in theory, but are wofully defective in pee: 


And this, upon | 


tained by experience, that all the firstrate land in 
any particular district is generally selected within | 


the first five years after it is brought into market, 
and so in proportion through any given series of 
years; an that the refuse which remains unsold 
in such district, after the lapse of twenty-five years, 
will scarcely indemnify the Government for the ex- 
pense incurred in its superintendence and manage- 
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amongst a mass of worthless land, be transferre,i 
to a few particular States: is the Governmey: to 
continue its present machinery over all the 
lakes, swamps, marshes, mountains, and 
pices, in the new States forever, lest, if reli). 
quished now, they may perchance include hey, 
and there a valuable tract of land, which has ha), 
pened to escape the vigilance of purchasers and 
speculators for twenty-five years? On the contra. 
ry, it is the duty of Government to relinquish thes 
lands at once. This is the only way in which jj 
can indemnify these States for the injustice alr ady 
done them by withholding their lands so long fro.) 
settlement. It will be the policy of the States. ne 
some instances, even to give bounties to settlers tr 
drain swamps and marshes, and reclaim barr n 
wastes, in order to render the lands salubrioys 
and capable of contributing to the support of the 
local governments. The interference of Federa| 
officers in the internal affairs of States, should |y 
prevented as much as possible, by withdrawiy 
the machinery of the public-land system from eae) 


ih 


State in succession as soon as practicable. This 


ponds, 
prec). 


, machinery exercises an influence, at this time. 
| over ten States and two Territories, and it wij\ 
maps and plats afford any better index to valua- || i 


continue to do so forever, unless there is a chanve 
of policy. 

. order to guard against speculation, the bene- 
fits of reduction may be confined to persons pur- 


, chasing, for the purpose of settlement or culliva- 


tion. This, though a judicious restriction, is by 


/no means as essential now as it was formerly, 
| Capitalists and companies who have speculated 


largely in western lands, have not only injured 
settlers, but have in most cases ruined themselves, 
and will consequently be much more cautious in 
operations of this kind hereafter. The graduation 
system, when once in permanent operation, will 


| offer no greater inducements for speculation than 


the present system; and preventive restrictions ar 
never so effectual to check speculation as correc- 
tive impositions, in the shape of taxes, laid by the 


| States on the lands of non-residents. 


ment. Considerable quantities of land which have | 
been in market twenty-five years, have been do- | 
nated to particular States for purposes of public | ' ) ad, an 
|| with satisfaction by the patriotic inhabitants of that 


improvement; and when these are deducted from 
the general statements on this head, the residue 


will be so inconsiderable as to bear me out in this | 


assumption. 
that have been in market not exceeding five years, 
constitute the first class; more than five and not 


exceeding ten years, the second class; more than | 


ten and not exceeding fifteen, the third class; 
more than fifteen and not exceeding twenty, the 
fourth class; more than twenty and not exceed- 


ing twenty-five, the fifth class; and that all the | 
residue in market over twenty-five years, and re- | 
maining unsold, vest absolutely in the particular | 


| States in which they are situated. With an in- 
considerable additional force in this office, all the 


public lands now in market can be classified, and | 
the system put in operation in six months. Lands || 
brought into market hereafter, should graduate | 
through these classes in such a manner as to con- | 


tinue subject to sale five years at $1 25; five years 


more at $1; five more at 75 cents; five more at 60 | 
cents; five more at 25 cents; and all the residue | 
remaining unsold, after passing through this series || 


of graduations, should vest forever in the States. 
This will constitute a species of sliding scale, 
which will glean and clear out districts, and give 
the new States, within a reasonable time, the con- 
trol of the lands within their limits. 
may, perhaps, be made to the quantity of land 


once in some particular States. It will vest 420,- 
329 acres in Ohio, 1,285,095 acres in Indiana, 
3,965,104 acres in Illinois, 2,307,225 acres in Mis- 
souri, 4,146,878 acres in Mississippi, 1,141,605 


acres in Louisiana, 4,510,895 acres in Alabama, || 


Objections | 


and 27,426 acres in Michigan. I can obviate these | 


anticipated objections by stating that, according 
to our estimates, only a comparatively inconsider- 
able portion of this large mass of land is either sale- 
able or valuable; and that it is likely to continue a 
source of expense rather than profit to the Govern- 
ment, so long as superior lands can be obtained at 
the same rate by going westward. It is unworth 
a liberal spirit to cavil about the value of sane 
. lands. Whatthough asmall quantity of valuable, 


I therefore recommend that all lands || 


The change here recommended, if’ carried into 
operation by Congress, will have a most beneficial 
effect upon the prosperity of the States in which 
the public lands are situated, and will be received 


region. 
All which is most respectfully submitted. 
JAMES SHIELDS, Commissioner. 
Hon. R. J. Wacker, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF IN- 
DIAN AFFAIRS. 


War DepartMent, 
Office Indian Affairs, November 24, 1845. 


Sir: Since the last annual report from this office, 


_the emigration of Indians to the west of the Mis- 
| Sissippi has been much greater than for severe! 


years past. This is chiefly owing to the removal 
of Choctaws from the State of Mississippi to the 
territory set apart for them west of the Arkansas. 
Under the contract entered into with Messrs. 
Anderson, Forrester, Cobb, and Piekens, for the 
emigration and subsistence of these Indians, oper- 
ations were commenced about the Ist of January 
last, and a party of'eleven hundred and eighty-two 


| have removed, and are now under subsistence, at 


a cost to the Government of $26 71 for removal per 


capita, and $20 for subsistence of every Indian 


twelve months after his arrival west. From the 


|| latest information received at this office, another 
which this process of classification will vest at | 


large party is prepared to start, and will probably 
set out in the course of the present month, as that 
vortion of the scrip to which they are entitled has 
a sent to Major Wm. Armstrong, the acting 
superintendent of Indian Affairs for the western 
territory, who has been charged with the superi- 


_ tendence of their emigration. This office has ren- 


'| dered all possible aid to effect the removal of these 


people to their new homes, and thereby render 
their condition more happy and agreeable to them- 
selves than it has been. It is made obligatory on 
these people that they must remove, or signify 
their intention so to do, before any portion ot the 


‘scrip due them can be issued; and it is confident- 


ly expected that, before another year has gone 


‘round, the Choctaws still remaining east wil 


ha 


th 
in 
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have joined their brethren in the western territory, 
where, once again united, they will, under the pro- 
tecting and fostering care of the Government, be- 
eome an enlightened and contented people. 

The few remaining Creeks in Alabama and 
amounting in number to about one hun- | 
sixty, including slaves, are prepared to | 
The latest intelligence received from 
them represents that they are only awaiting a rise 
in the waters to emigrate. Instructions have been | 
viven to the acting superintendent west to contract 
for their subsistence for one year after their arrival | 
in the Creek country. The contract for their re- | 
moval was entered into in August last, at a cost of 
«{7 25 per capita. ; 
" The New York Indians, or rather a portion of 
them, have repeatedly “a to the department 
for the proper steps to be taken for their emigra- 
tion. It was not deemed expedient to enter into 
any arrangements for this purpose until the de- 
partment was assured that a sufficient number to | 
justify the expenditure incident to the appointment 
‘of an agent, was prepared to remove. A delega- 
tion of these people having a short time since 
visited Washington, and reiterated their desire to | 
«o west, they were informed that their wishes 
-hould be gratified in case two hundred and fifty 
would be prepared to emigrate. An agent was 
appointed to superintend thetr emigration, and the 
department having been advised that the requisite | 
number were ready, the necessary funds have been 
placed in his hands, to conduct them to their new 
homes, for which they were expected to leave | 
about the 20th instant. 

Within the last year, according to the muster- | 
rolls received at this office, about one hundred | 
Chickasaws have removed to the west of the | 
Mississippi, and it is believed that very few of | 
these people are now east of that river. 

sy the treaty entered into with the Miamies on | 
the 28th November, 1840, they obligated them- 
selves to remove at the end of five years from that 
time. A contract was, therefore, entered into for 


( teorgla, 
dred and 
remove. 


their removal, and it was expected that a would | 
liave set out last spring, the agent having been in- | 


structed to leave nothing undone to effect the desir- | 
ed result. Contrary to the anticipations of the | 
department, these people yet remain in Indiana; 
but it is to be hoped that they will be emigrated | 
in the course of the ensuing year. 
The Sacs and Foxes, according to the stipula- | 
lions of the treaty entered into with them on the 
llth October, 1842, to remove to their new homes, | 


ina country to be set apart for them within three | 
years from the date thereof, have commenced their |! 


emigration. This was much to be desired, as the 
uicursions upon them by the whites rendered a 
change of location highly necessary, calculated as 
itmust be to render their situation more advan- 


tazeous to themselves. Faithful to their obligations, | 
these people, reputed brave and noble, and fully | 


understanding the benefits which must ey 
follow such a course, have taken up their march 


for the country assigned them for their future | 


homes, two tracts having been offered them, to 


choose that one which, on examination, they may | 


think best suited to their wants. Some difficulty 
vceurred in locating these people, as they express- 
ed a desire to have their homes on the Kanzas; but 
(is wish could not be complied with, in conse- 
quence of the Kanzas country being owned by the 
people of that name. They made application, 
however, to be allowed to winter on the Kanzas 
river, but were refused permission to do so by my 
predecessor, and there the matter rests. About 
‘wenty-two hundred of them have removed at dif- 
ferent times, according to the accounts received 
‘rom Captain John Beach, the agent in charge, 


mee “=. . , . 
Yowsheik, and his band of Foxes, being the last | 
who were reported to be encamped on the banks | 


of the Rackoon river, and who were expected to 
‘ross the Missouri by the 11th of October. For 
tie prompt manner in which these people have 


ulfilled their treat stipulations, and the fidelity | 
which they have shown in meeting their engage- | 
luents, they are entitled to the highest regard and | 


‘ommendation of the Government. 

A tripartite treaty was concluded, on the 4th of 
J ‘nuary last, between the United States, the Creeks, 
and the Seminoles. By the stipulations therein 
tntered into, the Sossinaies have been permanently 
located among the Creeks, and the ade of the 
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former who had settled without authority on tracts 
belonging to other tribes have been united. This 
arrangement is highly gratifying; and it is to be 
hoped that these Indians, who have riven the 
Government at different times so much trouble, 
will now become settled, and, following the exam- 
ple of the tribes by whom they are surrounded, 
may become a contented and happy people. 

The accompanying statement (marked 1) ex- 
hibits the number of the various tribes of Indians 
east and west of the Mississippi river, whether 
native of or emigrant to the country west; those 
emigrated since the last annual report, as well as 
those remaining east; also, that portion under sub- 
sistence, and the cost of the same. It is proper, 
however, to remark, that, respecting those tribes 
with whom there are no agents of the Govern- 
ment, the population is estimated by conjecture 
and such data as is furnished by traders and others 
who have travelled among them. More accuracy 
is given to the numbers of those tribes immediately 
under the care of the Indian agents and sub-agents, | 
by the several census and muster-rolls returndd to 
the department. 

I am sorry to inform you, that nothwithstand- 
ing the efforts which have been made to treat with 
the Winnebagoes on fair and liberal terms for the 
sale of the territory held by them within the limits 
of what is usually called the Neutral Ground, all 
attempts at negotiation have failed. It was hoped 
that a treaty might be made with these Indians 
during the past season, and instructions were ac- 
cordingly given to his Excellency Governor Dodge, 

| of Wisconsin, to effect this object. He was, how- 
ever, unsuccessful. I would respectfully refer you 
to his report (2) on this subject for all the cireum- 
stances connected with this effort, as well as the 
recommendations made by him in order to insure 
success in any future attempt that may be made in 
this matter. Coming, as these do, from one so in- 
timately acquainted with the Indian character, and 
so worthy of confidence, as Governor Dodge, they 
deserve the most respectful consideration. 

Negotiations are at present pending with the 
Chippewas, Ottowas, and Pottawatomies of the 
Council Bluffs sub-agency, with a view to provide 
for their removal from their present location, and 
their establishment in a district of country where 


they will be free from the incursions of the whites | 


upon them. 

Governor Dodge has been instructed to treat 
with the Oneidas of Green Bay for the purchase of 
their lands in that section of Wisconsin, and their 
removal to the southwest of the Missouri river. 
Nothing has yet been heard from him on the sub- 
ject, but hopes are entertained that he will be suc- 
cessful. 

Herewith you will find fiscal tables (3) show- 
ing— 

1. The amount drawn out of the treasury be- 
tween the 30th June, 1844, and 30th of June, 1845, 
inclusive, on account of appropriations for the half 
calendar year ending the 30th of June, 1843, and 
the balance remaining undrawn ; 

9. The amount drawn between the 30th of June, 
1844, and the 30th of June, 1845, inclusive, on ac- 
count of appropriations under the act of the 3d of 


March, 1843, for other purposes than the forego- | 


ing, and the balance remaining undrawn ; 

3. The amount drawn between the 30th of June, 
1844, and the 30th of June 1845, inclusive, on ac- 
count of the appropriations for the service of the 
Indian department for the fiscal year commencing 
Ist of July, 1843, and ending 30th June, 1844, and 
the balance remaining undrawn ; 

4. The amount appropriated for the service of 
the Indian department for the fiscal year com- 
mencing July Ist, 1844, and ending June 30th, 


drawn. 


There is likewise annexed an exhibit of the 
amount in stocks held in trust for various Indian 


stocks. (4.) 


to meet treaty stipulations, have been promptly re- 
mitted, and have either been paid or are in process 
of payment to those entitled to receive them. 
‘he records of this office show that a large num- 
‘ber of claims connected with reservations and 
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1845, inclusive, and the balance remaining un- | 


tribes, as well as of the sums on which Congress | 
appropriates the interest annually, as called for by | 
certain treaties, instead of investing the same in 


The annuities and other payments for the year, | 





Al 
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grants of land to individual Indians have been dis- 
posed of during the past year. The greater por- 
tion of them were those of Choctaw Indians, under 
the 14th article of the treaty with that tribe, of 
September, 1830, which have been the subject of 
frequent action by Congress since 1836. 

‘The commissioners appointed under the * Act to 
‘provide for the satisfaction of claims arising 
‘under the 14th and 19th articles of the treaty of 
* Dancing Rabbit creek, concluded in September, 
* 1530,” approved 23d August, 1842, made a final 
report of their proceedings to the President on the 
16th of June last. ‘The claims reported on by 
them, so far as the decisions of the commissioners 
were favorable to the claimants, received your con- 
currence, and have been acted on by this offiee, 
with a view of placing in the possession of the va- 
rious Indian claimants the evidence of the admis 
sion and settlement of their claims, and that no 
further delay should operate to prevent the remo 
val of the claimants and their families from the 
State of Mississippi to the country occupied by 
their kindred west of the State of Arkansas. 

According to the provisions of the act passed at 
the last session of Congress, confirming the valua 
tions made by Messrs. Caldwell, Waggoner, and 
Justice, of the improvements on the lands in Ohio 
ceded by the Wyandots under the treaty of thy 
17th of August, 1842, funds were placed, durime 
the past season, in the hands of the agents of thi 
department for payment to the claimants. It was 
a condition precedent to the liquidation of the va- 
rious amounts, that the sums thus paid were to be 
‘in full satisfaction of all claims and demands,’’ 
under the 5th article of that treaty. ‘This, Lam 
informed, has met with much opposition, the 
agent, on the 13th October last, re porting that but 
few had accepted the terms, embracing but al 
one-third of the sum to be paid over; the balance 
refusing to receive the amount of their valuations. 

The alleged difficulties among the Cherekees, | 
regret to state, remain still unsettled. A delee 
tion of the party holding the authority of the na- 
tion, at the head of which is Mr. John Ross, the 
principal chief, has been in Washington for sen 
time past. Several of the delegation of the old set 
tlers’ party have also been here, and delegates 
from the treaty-party it is understood may shortly 
be expected. [tis much to be desired, and Lam 
in hopes that during the winter the questions in 
which the difficulties among these people have 
their origin may in some manner be definitively 
settled. 

It is scarcely necessary to enter into an analysis 
of the various reports from the superintendents, 
agents, and sub-agents of Indian affairs. They 
will be found appended to this report, numbered 
from 5 to 30. Upon referring to them, however, 
it will be seen that, with a very few unimportant 
exceptions, the condition of the various Indian 
tribes under their charge has been peaceable and 
well disposed, and that but little change has taken 
place since the last annual report from this office. 
A disposition to improve their condition, by adopt 
ing the habits and conforming to the pursuits of 
the white man, continues to manifest itself to a 
very considerable and gratifying extent. ‘The use 
of ardent spirits among a few of the tribes has 
been somewhat increased, while with most of them 
it has greatly diminished. ‘This increase arises 
from the inadequacy of the existing laws to sup- 
press the whiskey trade. It may, with proper ex- 
ertions, be kept out of the Indian country where 
the United States has exclusive jurisdiction; but 
abandoned white men living within the limits 
of the States and organized Territories bordering 
on the Indian country continue this nefarious trai- 
fic, and afford the Indians ample opportuniues of 
obtaining this liquid poison, so injurious to their 
peace and destructive of their race. The laws of 
the United States cannot reach such cases, and 
nothing but restrictive laws passed by the States 
themselves, and rigidly enforced, can ever abate or 
remedy the evil. These are called for by almost 
every report received from the agents of the Gov- 
ernment, and it is to be hoped that some measures 
may be taken to direct the attention of the local 

Legislatures to this important subject. 

The cause of education, destined, as it ever must 
be, to improve not only the mental but also the 
moral condition of the human race, is gradually ex- 

|| tending its influence among the Indian tribes. Its 
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course is an onward one, and to it we must chiefly | 


look in future to reform the character and amelior- 
ate the condition of the red man. Comparatively 
few reports have been received from the superin- 
tendents of schools in the Indian country. From 


- ' 
the information contained in these, however, we 


may reasonably anticipate that before many years 
shall have elapsed some knowledge of letters, of 
agriculture, and of the mechanic arts, will be widely 
ditfused among the Indians, and that they will then 
see the necessity of urging upon all their people a 
course of life which will tend to promote their im- 
mediate happiness and permanent welfare. 

It has been the subject of remark, in former re- 
ports of this office, that the Choctaws have earned 
for themselves an enviable reputation by their at- 


tachment to the cause of education, and the con- | 


sequent improvement that has taken place in the 
condition of their people. I am happy to state 
that they still continue highly sensible of the bene- 
fits which they are deriving from the schools which 
they have established in their nation, and the 
example thus set by them is destined to exert an 
important influence on all the neighboring tribes. 
They will see the advantages resulting from the 
efforts made by these people, and strive to follow 
in their course. 

The report of Governor Butler, late agent for 
the Cherokees, furnishes the most flattering ac- 
count of the schools among that people. ‘They 
are principally what are called ‘ neighborhood 
schools,’’ and are represented to be numerous and 
in a flourishing condition, Last year they num- 
hered twenty-eight—all supported out of their own 
funds, reserved by treaty and appropriated for that 
purpose ; the reports from which, so far as they 


have come to hand, furnish abundant evidence of | 


increase and improvement. 

A spirit of emulation, caused by the example of 
their neighbors, the Choctaws and Cherokees, 
seems to have reached and now pervades the 
Creeks. They have already several schools among 
them, conducted on an extensive seale, in which 
are taught the primary and more useful branches 
of learning, and one of which is on the manual- 
labor principle. These people have recently re- 
que sted the application of all their school funds to 
the establishment of two additional manual-labor 
schools; and arrangements are in progress for 
their erection, as desired, under the superintend- 
ence of the Presbyterian Board of Missions. It 
is expected that one of them will be commenced 
next spring, and be in full operation by the 
autumi. 

The Chickasaws have likewise asked for the 
establishment of a manual-labor school among 
them, and requested that a portion of their school 
money may be applied to that object. To this 
t] 
additional sum as may be sufficient to carry on the 
same. ‘The approval of the department has been 
given to this arrangement, and the buildings will 
be immediately commenced. 
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is due to the efforts made for years past by its 
benevolent and distinguished founder, the Hon. 
Richard M. Johnson, to sustain it, who, notwith- 
standing his numerous engagements, both private 
and official, has never ceased to feel the Seoisent 


| interest in the welfare of the Indian youth there 


educated. The superintendent 
present number of students at 68. 

Other schools from which reports have been re- 
ceived appear to have maintained their usefulness, 
and to have added their influence to the general 
improvement in the condition of the Indians. 
Most of these schools, as well as those above re- 
ferred to, are either aided by the Government, out | 
of the fund created and set apart for the civiliza- 
tion of Indians, or are sustained by treaty stipu- 
lations, 

The tabular statements, numbered 79 to 81, 
show the location of the several schools, the num- 
ber of scholars, &c., the amounts expended for the 
education of the several tribes, and the applica- 
tion of the fand for the civilization of Indians. 

Experience has clearly demonstrated the su- 
periority of schools conducted on the manual-la- 
bor system. ‘The mere teaching of letters to the 
savage mind is not sufficient to give a new direc- 
tion to his pursuits, or render him useful to his 
people. Itis known that strong prejudices exist 
among many of the tribes against schools, and it 
is only by actual observation, by demonstrating 
the advantages of learning, that the Indian can be 
made to feel its importance. This can only be 
done by combining with letters such studies as 
call forth the energies of the body, and inspire a 


represents the 


| taste for the arts of civilized life; for to the same 


extent that the educated Indian appreciates his 
own knowledge, it frequantly occurs that he is 
depreciated in the estimation of his tribe. He is 
viewed as being unfitted for the chase, and is con- 
demned and ridiculed by his fellows, who are un- 
able to understand, and, of course, attach no im- 
portance to his acquirements. Thus left without 
associates, or community of feeling with the few 
he may have, he seeks the haunts of the depraved 
white men who swarm on the borders of most of 


_ the tribes, resorts to drinking, gambling, and other 


ey propose to add out of their other funds such | 


. > —_—" | 
Great praise is due to Major William Armstrong, 


the able and efficient acting superintendent of In- 
dian affairs for the Western territory, whose whole 
energies seem to be devoted to the discharge of his 
arduous duties, and the improvement and advance- 
ment of the tribes under his charge in civilization, 


the knowledge of letters, agriculture, and the me- | 


chanic arts. ‘To him is due the credit, in an emi- 


nent degree, of originating and carrying out the | 


great scheme of education, upon the extensive 
scale on which it has been introduced among all 
within his superintendency. 

The Fort Leavenworth manual-labor school, 
under the charge and direction of the Methodist 
Episcopal Society, has lost nothing of its former 
interest and usefulness, thouch there seems to be 
a small decrease in the number of its scholars 
since last year, Its condition is represented by the 
superintendent as highly flattering; attended, as it 
still is, by 137 scholars—91 males, and 46 females. 

The Friends’ manual-labor school, in the same 
agency, has 40 scholars, (an equal number of 
either sex,) and is likewise represented to be pros- 
perous and flourishing. 

‘The Choctaw academy, in Kentucky, establish- 
ed as early as the year 1825, with the assent of 
the Indians, and continued to the present time, is 
reported to be in a condition equal, if not supe- 


rior, to that of any previous period. Great praise | 


evil practices, and ends his career, not unfrequent- 
ly, by violence and bloodshed. But, by combining 
manual labor and the mechanic arts with the acqui- 
siuon of letters, he rises above the prejudices of his 
less-favored people. He can make fences; plough 
and cultivate the fields; can raise all the necessa- 
ries of life; manufacture the requisite utensils; re- 
pair his gun;and in short supply all his own wants, 
and exert a useful influence among his people. His 
brethren, however unlettered, cannot be mistaken in 
the advantages of all this, for what he sees he can 
understand. Give him food, and show him how it 
is raised, and there is a strong reason to believe 
he will very soon endeavor to imitate the example 


of the industry that produced it. Thus by slow 
| but sure means may a whole nation be raised from 


the depths of barbarism to comparative civiliza- | 
tion and happiness. 

The report of the Governor of Iowa, (5) and that 
of the agent of the Sioux, (8) show that the British 
half-breeds of the North Red river still continue 
their annual incursions upon the hunting-grounds 
of the Sioux within our territory, and slaughter 
large numbers of buffalo, the meat of which is 
dried and used for the subsistence of the traders 
connected with the Hudson’s Bay Company, and 
also kill other animals valuable for their furs. 


| These half-breeds are the subjects of a foreign 


they would not be permitted to hunt within our | 


power, and ought not to be permitted to hunt 
within our boundaries, to the injury of our Indians, 
and the citizens of the United States who are tra- 
ding among them. These incursions have led to 
quarrels and disputes between them and the Sioux, | 
some of which are said to have been attended with 
fatal consequences. The British half-breeds com- 
plained of are represented as numerous, warlike, 
and well-armed, and consequently come into our 
territory prepared to resist any attempt on the part | 
of the Sioux to drive them away. 
The continued complaints in relation to these 
expeditions induced you to order a detachment of 
dragoons, under the command of Captain Sumner, | 
to visit these half-breeds and inform them that | 


boundaries. This order was carried into effect in || 
July last, and they promised to comply with the |! 


| be brought into intercourse. 


[Dec. 2, 
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injunctions thus imposed, but, at the same time 
claimed that the lands once belonged to their In. 
dian ancestors; and have subsequently transmitted 
a petition to our Government, requesting 
sion to continue their hunting incursion 
territory. 

That petition was referred to me, and I had the 
honor to report that * my opinion is strong and 
‘decided that the United States should at onco 
‘ remonstrate to the British Government, of which 

the intruders are subjects, against the incursions 
of these half-breeds; and should employ its strong 
arm, if necessary, in protecting and aiding our |). 
dians and others in opposing their Visits, in which 
they destroy the game, trade with our people, and 
introduce whiskey into the country in direct op. 
position to the provisions of the intercourse act of 
1834;”’ and I have yet seen no cause to alter o; 
change that opinion. 

The annexation of the Republic of Texas to the 
United States will make it necessary to organize 
an agency or branch of this department within its 
boundaries. The superintendency of Indian Af. 
fairs for the western territory includes all the Ip- 
dians south of the line of the St. Louis superin- 
tendency, and as far west as the Rocky mountains, 
and north of the line of Mexico and Texas. This 
is a large district, and requires the undivided atten- 
tion of the present efficient superintendent. Owinz 
to the unsettled condition of the Camanches, W}:- 
chetaws, and other tribes, who lead a wanderin 
life—sometimes being in Texas and sometimes jy 
the United States—it has been impossible to extend 
over them the eye of this department. They have 
neither belonged hitherto to the one Government 
nor the other ; and although several attempts have 
been made to negotiate with them, every effort of 
the kind has thus far proved unsuccessful. A com- 
mission has, this fall, been sent out under more 
favorable auspices, and it is confidently expected 
that a treaty or treaties of peace and friendship will 
be entered into with these wandering tribes. 

Humanity calls upon the Government to take 
the proper steps to redeem the unfortunate whites, 
whom these people hold in captivity—men, women, 
and children—amounting, it 1s said, to a large num- 
ber. In negotiating with these Indians, the com- 
missioners have been instructed to employ all pro} 
er means in their power to effect the emancipation 
of these prisoners, and to urge upon the Indians 
the necessity of abstaining in future from the cap- 
ture of white persons, and to point out the conse- 
quences which must inevitably follow a repetition 
of their former practices in this particular. 

Two interesting and very instructive reports 
have been received from the sub-agent west of the 
Rocky mountains, (82 and 83.) They present that 
country in a new and important light to the con- 
sideration of the public. 

The advancement made in civilization by the nu- 
merous tribes of Indians in that remote and hither- 
to neglected portion of our territory, with so few 
advantages, is a matter of surprise. Indeed, the 
red men of that region would almost seem to be 
ofa different order from those with whom we have 
been in more familiar intercourse. A few years 
since the face of a white man was almost unknow! 
to them;—now, through the benevolent policy ot 
the various Christian churches, and the indefatiga- 
ble exertions of the missionaries in their employ, 
they have prescribed and well-adapted rules for 
their governnment, which are observed and re- 
spected to a degree worthy of the most intelligent 
whites. aad 

Numerous schools have grown up in their midst, 
at which their children are acquiring the most 1m- 
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portant and useful information. They have al- 
ready advanced to a degree of civilization that pro- 


mises the most beneficial results to them, and their 
brethren on this side the mountains, with whom 
they may, and no doubt will at some future period 
They are turning 
their attention to agricultural pursuits, and, with 
but few of the necessary utensils in their posses- 
sion, already produce sufficient in some places to 


|| meet their every want. 


Among some of the tribes hunting has = 
almost entirely abandoned, many individuals look- 
ing wholly to the soil for support. , 

he lands are re cosa te extremely fertile, 
and the climate healthy, agreeable, and uniform. _ 

Under these circumstances, so promising In their 
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consequenses, and grateful to the feelings of the 
hilanthropist, it would seem to be the duty of the 
rnment of the United States to encourage their 
advancement, and sull further aid their progress in 
the paths of civilization. I therefore cet 
recommend the establishment among them of a full 
avency, With power to the President to make it an 
acting superintendency ; and to appoint one or more 
sub-agents whenever, in his judgment, the same 
may become necessary and proper. This agent, 
to be useful and efficient at that remote point from 
the seat of Government, should be paid a liberal 
salary, and clothed with sufficient authority to en- 
able him to carry out the benevolent policy of the 
department, and to command the respect of the 
numerous tribes in Oregon. The Indians would 
Jook upon such a person as a protector, and refer 
to his arbitrament and decision those disputes and 
causes of complaint which have occasionally laid 
the foundation for bloody and long-continued feuds 
among the different bands. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

W. MEDILL. 
Hon. Wm. L. Marcy, Secretary of War. 
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SPEECH OF HON. W. L. YANCEY, 


OF ALABAMA. 
ln tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, December 17, 1845. 


The Resolutions of the State of Massachusetts in 
favor of an amendment of the Naturalization 
Laws, being under consideration, Mr. Levin 
moved their reference to a Select Committee. 
Mr. Bropueap moved that they be referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 





The question being on their reference to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary— 


Mr. YANCEY rose and said : Differing, as I do, 
Mr. Speaker, from my friend and colleague [Mr. 
Payne} on this matter of reference, I beg the in- 
dulgence of the House while I shall give a few rea- 
sons why I shall support the motion of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania for a select committee. 

[ believe that it is a usual parliamentary practice 
to refer matters, which come up in a deliberative 
body for reference, to those friendly to the subject 
to be considered upon. Now, the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee had but just informed the 
House that he himself was in favor of a reference 
of the resolutions to a select committee; for, if re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary he 
should, at its first meeting, ask to be discharged 
from any further consideration of them. 

Although I cannot speak authoritatively con- 
cerning the opinions of the balance composing that 
committee, I think that I may well venture to say 
that nearly, if not quite all, agree with their chair- 
man as to the propriety of this course. In fact, I 
had almost said that, in the nature of things, such 
would be their course! Under these circumstances, 
those in favor of these resolutions could not obtain 
an eee of having their peculiar views im- 
bodied in the form of a report, and sent forth for 
the consideration of this House and the people. 
Upon a fair and legitimate subject of legislation 
(such as the naturalization laws certainly are) the 
have a right to be heard; and not only to be heard, 
but to have an opportunity of presenting, in the 
more permanent and authoritative form of a re- 
port, the facts and arguments upon which the 
would base desired legislation, in order to a full 
and fair investigation of them. That opportunity 
would not be afforded by the Judiciary Commit- 
tee; for I understand that there is not one upon 
it from whom even a minority report could be 
expected. This is a question of high import—a 
question of citizenship involved in these resolu- 
tions; and while the resulis which they aim at—the 
guarding of the purity of the ballot-box—I conceive 
not to be within the range of our legislation here, 
the matter of naturalization is wholly so. 1 would 
smother no inquiry in relation to the subject. 
While all my sympathies, I freely confess, are in 
favor of throwing wide open the doors to this our 
fair temple of freedom,®and of giving all the freest 
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access to worship at her altar—while I fully agree 
with gentlemen in desiring even to see this land 
the home of the free and the refuge of the exile, I 
am not disposed to deny to any respectable por- 
tion of my native fellow-citizens the fairest oppor- 
tunity for a calm and deliberate investigation of a 
matter of grave national import upon the floor of 
an American House of Representatives. 

It has been said, however, that this was an at- 
tempt to get up a faction; that this was the germ 
of a faction, and should receive no notice from 
this body. If so, then I would say to my friend 
and colleague [Mr. Payne] that the best way of 
nipping this germ, of dissipating this faction, is to 
meet the matter fully; to give those composing 
it an opportunity of developing their views before 
the whole nation. Then those views and princi- 
ples can be discussed and investigated. The in- 
tellect and the patriotism of this body can be 
brought to bear upon them. A faction never long 
survived an exposure to the healthful light of truth. 
The factious nature of its designs being under- 
stood, the faction will die. Deprive them, how- 
ever, of a fair hearing, and send their representa- 
tives home, with the advantage—advantage to a 
factionist, certainly—of saying to their constitu- 
ents that an American representative had been de- 
nied the privilege of presenting on this floor the 
great question of what shall constitute citizenship, 
and you have vainly sought to smother a flame, 


| which but feeds upon suppression! 


The merits of the great issue involved in these 
resolutions are not fairly before usin a question of 
mere reference. I shall not, therefore, undertake 
to discuss them, inviting as is the theme. It is 
that they may be opened to us, when the peculiar 
friends of these resolutions shall have had an op- 
portunity, through a committee, of presenting and 
clearly defining their views and position, that I 
also desire a reference to a select committee. I 
trust that this course will be taken. If it is, it 
will offend no man’s sensitiveness here, nor sub- 
ject one to be called ‘*to order,’’ to refer to that 
distinguished man, whose portrait hangs upoa 
your left, sir, (La Fayette,} and whose history is 
redolent with individual and national glory, as a 
sample of what foreign valor has done for us, and 
what emigration and naturalization may do for us; 
or to that other hero and sage, whose portrait 
hangs on your right, Mr. Speaker, | Washington,] 


| who received the young Frenchman with open 


arms, at once recommended Congress to give him 
a high commission in their army, and in whose 
great soul rankled no fears nor jealousy as to the 
influence upon our councils of our foreign friends ! 

Give the reference asked for, that the doors of 
the past may be opened to us, and these gentlemen 
reminded of a Kosciusko, a Steuben, a De Kalb, 
and a Pulaski—the last of whom fell gallantly 
doing his devoir upon the plains of Savannah, 
pouring out his life’s blood in defence of a banner 
which the hands of American beauty had woven, 
and had committed to the keeping of Polish valor. 
The memories of such events go largely to make 
up the sum of our national glory. But [ must re- 


| frain from any further allusion to them at present, 
| and will conclude with the hope that this House 


| tive American’ 


will treat the few here, who constitute ** the Na- 
’ portion of it, with that magna- 


| nimity which it always well becomes the many 
| and the powerful to exercise. 
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SPEECH OF HON. J. B. BOWLIN, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, December 18, 1845, 


On the reference of the Massachusetts Resolutions 


on the Naturalization with instruc- 


tions. 


As soon as the Journal had been read— 

The House resumed the consideration of the 
resolutions of the General Assembly of Massachu- 
setts in favor of such amendments to the natural- 
ization laws,as will protect the ballot-box from 
frauds, which were under debate yesterday. The 


Laws, 


motions pending were— 
Ist. By Mr. Levin, that the resolutions be re- 
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ferred to a Select Committee, with instructions to 
inquire whether any, and what, alterations are 
required in the existing naturalization laws. 

2d. By Mr. Bropuesp, that the resolutions be 
referred to the standing Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

Mr. BOWLIN said that, were it not for the 
fact that he represented a community deeply in} 
terested in this question, he would not trouble the 
House with any remarks upon it; but he could 
not sit in silence and witness an attempt to enable 
a small body of men to propagate their sentiments 
in Opposition to the rights of our adopted citizens, 
under the implied sanction of this House. ‘They 
had the same political rights here as any other 
faction—for it would be a gross abuse of terms to 
call it a party—and no more; and an appeal to our 
courtesy came with a very bad grace trom those 
who were indebted for their adhesive quality to 
the fell spirit of persecution and political intol- 
erance against some of our very best ciiizens. Tle 
knew the faction well: it had gained a small foot 
ing in his own city, and had a little, miserable or- 
ganization there. He knew the characters that 
composed it; and he was bold to say, that reli- 
gious toleration, equality of rights and privileges— 
principles which lay at the foundation of our glo- 
rious Institutions—were not to be found in 
catalogue of their political virtues; but, on the 
contrary, they were a selfish, exclusive body, who 
drew their political aliment from the flames of per- 
secution. And yet these men, actuated by such 
motives, impelled onward by such aims, bad the 
modesty to ask of this House that a rod of tron 
might be placed in their hands, to wield against 
the adopted citizens of this country. He, for one, 
had no ear for such appeals. He had no heart to 
encourage the re-enacting of tragedies which had 
already disgraced some of the cities of the Re- 
public, 

Yet some of our friends on this side of the 
House had expressed great generosity towards 
this party, on account of the paucity of its num- 
bers. He regretted to hear it, and would take 
oceasion here to remind them that there was such 
a thing as being more generous than just. He 
was constrained to attribute this generous burst of 
feeling, on the part of those gentlemen, to a want 
of knowledge of the true motives, end, and aim 
of this new party. It was almost unknown in the 
pure atmosphere of the country; and gentlemen 
seemed to revard it as little dangerous in sowing the 
seeds of discord everywhere else as there. But 
he could tell them that this Native American party 
had been generated into existence by the corrup- 
tions of our great cities. It was a party actively 
engaged in fanning the flames of religious and po- 
litical persecution, and, as such, had slender claims 
upon his generosity, and, he hoped, as litde upon 
the generous impulses of any other Democrat. 
What were they asking at our hands? He ap- 
pealed to gentlemen to say if they were not seek- 
ing to give the sanction of this House to that fell 
spirit which had carried fire and sword into the 
hearts and homes of adopted citizens of this coun- 
try. In the great cities, where it alone existed to 
any eXtent, it was a party active, agitating, per- 
secuting, and proscribing; always on the alert to 
invade the privileges of Democrats of foreign birth; 
and while we were asked generously to let the 
assault be made here, he would ask in turn, who 
was here to defend the rights of the adopted citi- 
zens? This was a mere issue between a party of 
proscriptionists and a portion of our fellow-citizens. 
And are gentlemen prepared to give even the im- 
plied sanction of this House to the abuse which 
the former were desirous of bestowing upon the 
latter? Who would here raise his voice in favor 
of such a proceeding? For one, he never would. 
And he asked gentlemen, who were the men that 
were to be thus assailed? Were they not among 
the noblest, most upright, and useful of American 
citizens? Mr. B. appealed to his friends to with- 
draw the implied sanction which, out of mere 
generosity, they had manifested a disposition to 
give to the assailants. He repeated it—the party 
assailing had its birth-place, its being, amidst the 
corruptions of the great cities; in the pure atmo- 
sphere of the country, it could not live. Who ever 
heard of a Native American meeting in a country 
school-house? Nobody, he presumed. Like some 

| noxious plants, it flourishes in corruption, but 
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pines away and dies in a pure and healthy atmo- 
sphere. 

But, Mr. B. would ask, what was to be the 
practical effect of such a report as gentlemen pro- 
posed, when it came in? Was it to produce union 
and harmony, or was it to sow broadcast the seeds 
of discord in the land ? He could tell rentlemen— 
for those who, like himself, lived in the cities, where 
these men carried on their agitations, knew them, 
and could not be deceived as to the character of 
their designs—it was to awaken animosities, ar- 
ray classes against each other, blow up the storm, 
and gather fragments from the wake of destruction 
it would leave behind. ‘They sought to draw sup- 
port from our native-born citizens, by appeals to 
the worst PUssions of our nature—the purse and 
religious prejudies s. Itwasa plausible, yet false 
but leading doctrine of theirs, and constantly ap- 
pealed to, that foreign emigration ought to be ex- 
eluded from our country, lest, through their com- 
petition, the wares of labor should be reduced. 
‘This was one of their creat, plausible, and false 
theories; and utterly unsound as it was, it was 
one which had perhaps as much weight in making 
proselytes as any other. lt was but a new Whig 

heme of appealing to the pocke ts of men: for 
the truth was, that these Native Americans were 
nothime more nor less than a wing of the Whig 
party. And he would ask his friends, who were 
x very generous, whether, if it were the Whigs 
whoasked such a committee to vet such a report to 
bolster up their doctrines, they would be disposed 
to grant such a request? Yet this, he repeated it, 
was but a wing of the Whig party. They had, it 
was true, a different name, and apparently a sepa- 
rate organization; but no sooner did any great elec- 
fion approach in the country than, with military 
precision, they wheeled into line, and acted and 
voted with their Whig brethren. 

There had been one exception to this, within 
hh own olbse rvation, and the sequel will prove the 
folly of their temerity. In 184], the Natives or- 
eanized in St. Lous, and in the course of a year 
shouted themselves into the belief that the y were 
a prodigious party. In 1842, tine V had the temer- 
ity, in the face of their natural allies, the Whigs, 
to venture forth separate candidates. And what 
was the result? The Democrats crushed the sep- 
arate divisions of the Whigs and Natives, and 
mi six wecks the Native flag was hauled down, 
the Native press was driven to an abandonment of 
the faith. For some two years Nativism was 
dead at that point; but the flame was again lit up 
by the burning torehes of Philadelphia. In the 
elections of 1844, they helped the Whigs, and in the 
eonvention election of 1845 the Natives brought 
out the ticket, and the Whigs helped them. They 
professed a separate action, inveigled a few Demo- 
erats into their ranks by the force of hocus-pocus, 
und when the time for action came, they all wheel- 
ed into line avain, and succeeded in carrying off 
some one or two hundred votes from the Demo- 
cratic party of St. Louis. No sooner did they 
yet such men into their meshes, than they invel- 
sled them into caucus, and the result almost inva- 
riably was, that they ended by voting a mutual 
ticket. ‘They were Whigs,and nothing but Whigs, 
under a different name. They filed to vote with 
the Whigs once, and then, as a party, died in sixty 
days. Now, he asked, would his friends consent 
to sow broadeast through this country a Whig 
report, under the sanction of this Congress? He 
trusted not. Oh! but it was generous, and the 
strong could afford to be magnanimous to the weak. 
‘Thus the generosity of our friends grew out of 
the paucity of numbers of those gentlemen, but 
did they reflect on the infinite amount of evil 
which the measures of these persons were calcu- 
lated to inflict on the whole body of our natural- 
ized citizens? If they did, he must consider their 
grenerosity as Somewhat misplaced. 

‘There was another idea which had been ad- 
vanced, and which Mr. B. must resist and repel. 
‘The gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Levin,] 
whe seemed their leader, had proudly and tri- 
umnphantly pointed to that picture [the portrait of 
Washington] as the portrait of the man who was 
the founder and the living imbodiment of their 
sentunents and principles. Now, Mr. B. very 
well knew to what portion of Washington’s wri- 
tings that gentleman alluded when he made such 
an asseruon, and he pronounced it one of the 
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grossest and the foulest libels that had ever been 
attempted to be cast on the unsullied and the sa- 
cred name of George Washington. Washington 
never had been a Native American in their sense 
of the term; he had never breathed their spirit 
nor acted on their principles. He had, ieee in 
his ever-memorable Farewell Address, warned his 
countrymen on the subject of ‘foreign influence ;”’ 
but by that expression he certainly did not intend 


to allude to the influence of those very foreign | 


citizens whom he had himself invited to our 
shores. It was the broad and patriotic doctrine of 
the patriot fathers of the Republic that taught the 
oppressed foreigner that there was an asylum in 
this land of liberty. No selfish, contracted, and 
proscriptive views found a lodgement in their hearts. 
Cheir philanthropy was broad enough for human- 
ity; their patriotism, to embrace the land they had 
freed, the land they loved. They invited them 
to come and participate with us in preserving the 
slorious charge committed to their care. No, 


sir; the foreign influence against which Wash- . 


ington warned his countrymen was not the true- 


hearted emigrant, who sought our shores as an | 


asylum from despotism; who sought our shores 
from an innate love of liberty. 
fluence against which Washington warned his 

countrymen was, the influence of their political 

systems: it was the influence of the banking sys- 

tem, of the tariff system, and this odious Native 

American system of exclusive privileges—it was 

to influences like these that he so patriotically al- 

luded. When Mr. Jefferson (who entertained the 

same opinions upon this subject) said, in one of 
his letters, that he wished the ocean were a wall 

of fire, he meant that it might separate us from the 

systems of the Old World—such as the banking 

system, by which a few individuals in one of our 

Atlantic cities, might control the currencey—the 

life-blood, the very vitals of trade. He also meant 

the tariff system; by which one half of the com- | 
munity was burdened and oppressed by the other, 

under the falacious pretence that it was awarding 

to labor its dues. This was that foreign influence 

against which both warned their countrymen; and 

this very Nativism itself was a part and parcel 

of the same evil system. ‘The English policy on 

this subject was exactly the Native doctrine—it 

was against naturalization. What was natural- 

ization in England? and how was it obtained? 

Only by a special act of Parliament. And why? 

Because it was not a part of their system of poli- 

cy. And what would be wise policy in her, situ- 

ated as she was, would be egregious madness in 

us. Her little crowded island had scarcely room 

for its inhabitants; and, of course, she had not the 

same motive for encouraging emigration which 

operated with so much power in this vast Repub- 

lic. The whole thing was a foreign system, 

adapted to foreign countries, and not to this coun- 

try; and was included in the memorable warning 

of Washington. 

The gentleman [Mr Levin] had told them that 
it was far from the design of these Native Ameri- 
cans to discourage the emigration of foreigners 
amongst us. Such a design it might not be politic 
to avow: but what were the inducements the gen- 
tleman held out to respectable foreigners to trans- 
fer themselves and their all to the United States? 
Does the gentleman suppose that they came here 
for a mere living—for the mere privilege of breath- 
ing? ‘That they could obtain anywhere on terms 
equally good. ‘To the man deprived of political 
rizhts all Governments were the same. ‘There was 
no distinction in mere terms to him who was alike 
the subject of oppression in either. Supposing 


him to come here, and let the gentleman’s system | 


prevail, and that man’s condition would be about 
as good under a Turkish despotism as in this free 
country. If he came here, it was to have all his 
political rights taken away, and to remain a dis- 
franchised man for twenty-one years. ‘The gen- 
tleman’s party does not close the doors, but only 
renders them impassable to every man of honorable 
feelings. The gentleman well knew the impolicy 
(not to say unpopularity) of attempting to shut up 
the doors of a land which had millions of acres, 
yes, millions of square miles of its fertile soil yet 
unsettled. Hence he denied their doctrines were 
to exclude, but to purify the political system. But 
he (Mr. B.) al in turn, if the whole system 
was not exclusive to all who were worthy to wear 


The foreign in- | 
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the name of an American citizen? Who would 
come in under such a system of laws as the do: 
trines of that party prescribed? None but such as 
would be fit tools for tyranny; not one whos, 
heart throbs for liberty, and whose impulses h = 
monized with the cause that proclaimed the rich 
of man. Their doctrines placed them upon t) . 
horn ofa dilemma. They were for either keepin. 
| foreigners out, or they were not. If they wished 
to keep them out, their policy was detestable, and 
never could receive the sanction of the people of 
this country. If they did not wish to keep thi " 
out, their policy was still more detestable, beeays, 
| such an invitation could apply only to those who 
| are so regardless of the rights of freemen that t}y y 
| would be unfit to be anywhere; for while wir), 
one breath they invited them to come, with ty 
other they blasted everything worthy of comin: 
for. He might choose whichever horn of the qd). 
lemma he liked best. 

The only true policy for a Government like ours 
was, to throw open the doors to immigration, We 
wanted population. We had acountry vast in ex. 
tent, fertile in soil, and embracing every Variety of 

climate, and capable of sustaining ten times t)y 
population that it does. We had one great valley 
containing more than thirteen hundred thousa))'] 
square miles in extent, with less than ten jil- 
lions of population, and where thirty millions 
would be Laaithy better off than ten. Yes, th 
valley of the Mississippi alone would sustain jis 
hundreds of millions comfortably, and yet with 
less than ten we are called upon to check immicra- 
tion. And why, forsooth? Because, certain would- 
be privileged classes did not like to see so strone 
a democratic infusion into the body politic. Could 
it be the policy of such a Government, with such 
a country, to retard settlement, and heap up obs 
cles in the way of immigration? Even westery 
Missouri was scarcely half way across the great 
valley, and we had nothing that could be called a 


‘settlement beyond, and but a sparse one within 


that limit; and yet we were invited to close the 
doors against genius and enterprise and worth, 
and leave it openonly to those who had not spirit 
enough to spurn the wrongs proposed to be heaped 
upon them. Away with such doctrines. Let them 
come, let them come from all the earth; we had 
space and a hearty welcome for them all. This is 
the language that the genius of our institutions 
holds out to them, and it will find a glorious re- 
sponse in the breast of every genuine lover of 
liberty. 

Then, if it is our policy to invite them here, is 
it not equally sound policy to afford them an op- 
portunity at the earliest possible period, of ident- 
fying themselves in interest with the Government 
of their choice. The true rule on this subject was, 

| to make every man a curator of the great cause 
of human liberty, as soon as he made choice of his 
country, and manifested an inclination to make 
his residence permanent. They come here from 
choice, prompted by an innate love of liberty; and 
our free institutions can never be in danger from 
men who have abandoned so much, and periled 
so much, to enjoy the blessings they bestow. 
The sooner they are made citizens after become 
acquainted with our institutions, the better for us, 
the better for them; and the shortest period for 
acquiring that information, should be the term ot 
probation for naturalization. The time is already 
long enough in all reason. The people demand 
no change; and if they did, it would be in accord- 
ance with sound policy to shorten it. Who de- 
mands the extension, but a few restless spirits in 
our overgrown cities, inflamed by bigotry and the 
spirit of persecution? The statesmen, at this en- 
lightened day, and in this free country, would be 
startled at so monstrous a proposition as that of 
peopling a country with inhabitants, and denying 
| them all interest in its Government. _ It is nothing 
more nor less than a proposition to fill the country 
| with internal foes to our institutions. He ev- 
vied not the feelings of that man who would not 
"scorn any system of Government that completely 
and effectually disfranchised him from all partc!- 
| pation in its affairs. Every Government was arbi- 
‘trary and despotic, no matter what its forms oF 
| name, to the man disfranchised from all political 
‘| rights. Whatneed he care for forms who 1s strip- 


_ ped of his rights and privileges under any andevery 
To him how much more fascinating wou 


| form? 
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ye our Republican institutions than a Turkish 
despotism ! No; our true policy is to encourage 
immigration by all legitimate means; and, when 
coeured, to make them at the earliest possible 
period joint inheritors of the glorious cause com- 
mitted to our charge. 


The gentleman Mr. [Leviy] had frequently talk- 
ed about shoals of foreigners being thrown upon 
our shores by the despotic Governments of Eu- 
This was against fact and against common 
sense. It was the policy of no Government in the 
world to drive off her own citizens. And not only 
were there no facts to prove it, but facts proved the 
contrary. Had not the Government of Germany 
recently passed an edict excluding American pa- 
pers from circulation in that country, and that for 
the avowed reason that their practical influence 
was to draw off population from the empire? Yet 
«ytlemen would have the country believe that it 
was German policy to send us her emigrants, and 

she threw them off as a slough and an incum- 
jrance. ‘This was only to render foreign popula- 
von infamous among us. But these men were not 


rope. 


«burden anywhere ; they were the true lovers of 


verty; they had abandoned their homes and all 
thatwas dear to them because of their superior 
we to freedom. Their political instincts were 
rht; they were democratic at the start, and hence 
ie violent opposition of certain gentlemen against 
tiem. Was this not manifest? No opposition 
was made to English emigrants or Scotch emi- 
rrants : it was all against the Lrish and the Dutch: 
vainst these men the Native American party and 
ther Whig allies seem to have entered into a cru- 
sale. The English and the Scotch were very wel- 
come, because their prejudices were, for the most 
part, against the American Democratic party; but 
tie Irish and the Dutch must by all means be kept 


out, because they flocked as naturally into the | 


Democratic ranks as rivers sought the sea. 
is the true secret of all this violent opposition to 
t e adopted citizen. 
‘eman pictured them out—fit tools for the op- 
ressor, they would be a most acceptable boon to 
‘iat party who seek to govern this country rather 
by monopolies than laws. It is their very virtues 
iat mark them out for persecution. It is that 
siern political integrity and lofty patriotism, cling- 

z with devoted affection to the country of their 
adoption and her cherished institutions; the innate 
love of liberty, and utter detestation of tyranny, 
which mark their lofty character; that renders 
tiem so obnoxious to those who would rule this 

untry by stratagem, and not by the voice of a 
iret pe ople. 

To the propagation of doctrines like these, at 
war, as he solemnly believed, with the best inter- 
esis of the country, and with tendencies fatal to 
lier prosperity, he would never vote the sanction 
of that House. 
tons go the standing Committee on the Judiciary, 

ere they appropriately belong. What is there 
‘endear us to this calumny upon our adopted citi- 

is that they should have a select committee in 
preference to other and worthier objects? If an 
old soldier comes here, marked with honorable 
vars, with his petition for a pension, and should 
«sk for a select committee, such a proposition 
would quickly be frowned down. Yet here a po- 


If they were what the gen- | 


Let these Massachusetts resolu- | 


This | 


wal sect, opposed to the best interests of the coun- | 
ry—not the vindicators of their own rights, but | 


‘ie avowed assailants of the rights of others—had 
‘he modesty to ask for such an honor, and very 
modestly told the House that otherwise their me- 
torial would be smothered. Let it be smothered if 
‘cannot stand before the integrity of a regular 
‘ommittee of this House. He for one was not 
prepared to license calumny and abuse upon the 
“opted citizens of this country. Besides, he was 
trend of these modern reformers, either in poli- 
“es or morals. We had had too much of them 
within the few past years. He was heartily sick of 
“em. We had our Abolition reformers, our Native 
‘American reformers, and even good old-fashioned 
*mperance could not get along without its reform- 
‘rs. He held them all as bad in their tendencies; 
they all fanned the flame of discord and animosity, 
‘nd had their origin in sources illy calculated to 
advance the cause of good morals. He was utterly 
“pposed to the whole system, and it should never 
tecelve any facilities from his vote. 
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OREGON. 


'SPEECH OF HON. W.H. HAYWOOD, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In THE SENATE OF THE Unirep Srares, 
December 30, 1845. 
The following resolutions, offered yesterday by 
Mr. Hanneaan, were called up: 


1. Resolved, That the country included within the paral- 


| lels of 42° and 54° 40) north latitude, and extending from the 
| Rocky mountains to the Pacific ocean, known as the Ter- 
| ritory of Oregon, is the property, and part and parcel of the 


territories of the United States, 

2. Resolved, That there exists no power in this Govern- 
ment to transfer its soil and the allegiance of its citizens to 
the dominion, authority, control, and subjection of any for- 
eign pOWcr, prince, state, or sovereignty. 

3. Resolved, That the abandonment or surrender of any 
portion of the Territory of Oregon would be an abandon 
ment of the honor, character, and the best interests of the 
American people, 


Mr. CALHOUN moved to amend the same by 
striking out the whole after the word ** Resolved,*’ 


and inserting the following: 


That the President of the United States has power, “ by 


|} and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to make 


| cur.’ 


treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senate present con 


; 


Resolved, That the power of making treaties embraces 


| that of settling and fixing boundaries between the territo- 


ries and possessions of the United States and those of other 


| Powers, in cases of conflicting claims between them in re- 


ference to the same. 

Resolved, That, however clear their claims may be, in 
their opinion, to ** the country ineluded within the parallels 
of 42° and 54° 40° north latitude, and extending from the 
Rocky mountains to the Pacitie Ocean, Known as the Ter 
ritory of Oregon,’ there now exists, and have long exist 
ed, conflicting claims to the possession of the same be 
tween them and Great Britain, the adjustment of which have 
been frequently the subject of negotiation between the re- 
spective Governments. 

Resolved, therefore, That the President of the United 
tates has rightfully the power, under the Constitution, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, provided 
that two-thirds of the members present concur, to adjust by 
treaty the claims of the two countries to the said territory, 
by fixing a boundary between their respective possessions. 

Resolved, That the President of the United States, in re 
newing the offer, in the spirit of peace and compromise, to 
establish the 49th degree of north latitude as a line between 
the possessions of the two countries to the said territory, 


8 


| did not “abandon the honor, the character, and the best 


interests of the American people,’? or exceed the power 
vested in him by the Constitution to make treaties. 


Mr. HAYWOOD said that when he gave notice 
of his intention yesterday to move to lay this whole 


| matter upon the table, he had abstained from enter- 


ing into the discussion, because his motive was 
then, and still was, to prevent premature discus- 
sions upon our foreign negotiations. ‘The remarks 
of other Senators, however, had imposed upon him 


| the duty of explaining his views a little more at 


large, and he prayed the indulgence of the Senate, 


_ whilst he pledged himself that no species of provo- 


cation should drag him into a discussion of the 


| © Oregon question”’ at this time, nor into any de- 


| claration of his own opinions upon the questions 


existing between our Government and that of 
Great Britain. When those questions came up in 
_— time and order before the Senate, he should 


ve ready to meet them, he hoped, in a spirit of de- | 
votion to his own country, and to act upon them | 


accordingly, in the fear ‘of God. He protested 
against the Senate pushing itself in advance of the 


Executive, and to the exclusion of the President, | 


thus snatching from him his rightful power of con- 


ducting our negotiations with foreign Governments. | 


He protested against this the more strongly, when 
it was obvious to every body (and he appealed to 
the concurrence of Senators for its truth) that the 


end and aim of it all was to transfer our foreign | 


negotiations to the court-yards and hustings, which 
was a still worse tribunal for such topics than a 
Senate. He professed to be a Democrat, and he 
believed he was one; but he was a representative 
Democrat. 


certain, and he supposed the people everywhere, 


good cause, they had lodged the power of carrying 
on their business with foreign countries in the 
hands of their REPRESENTATIVES, viz. the Presi- 
dent, with the Senate as his advisers. 
North Carolina was well satisfied with that ar- 
rangement of the Constitution, and he knew they 
ought to be so, and he felt called upon to resist this 


| movement as an attempt at the practical subversion 


| for having done. 
¥ . : ‘ - 
The democracy of his State, he felt | 


| lauded the President. 
knew and had always understood that, for very || 


| 
He thought | 
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of the Constitution. The people had no desire to 
thrust themselves into the President’s place, nor ty 
see us snatch from him his responsibility and his 
trusts for any such purposes, or for any purpose. 
No rood could-come of it to the country; none 
whatever; but, on the contrary, much evil, at home 
and abroad, in the Senate and out of it. 

Mr. H. said he had other objections to this form 
of proceeding. He had stated, when first up, that 
he did not lke the original resolutions, because 
they would be a censure upon the President; nor 
the amendments, although they lauded the Presi- 
dent. The appropriate, dignified, and constitu- 
tional duties of the Senate were to legislate by 
practical mandatory laws as a part of Congress, 
or, in Executive session, to advise when asked to 
do it, and even when advice was not asked in pe- 
euliar cases, but not barely to declare opinions 
which might reflect honor or censure upon the 
President and agitate the people of the nation, 
Both the Senators had taken exception to the man 
ner in which he had been obliged to characterize 
their resolutions. ‘The Senator from Indiana de- 
nied that his resolutions were a censure of the 
President. Now, Mr. H. thought the proposition 
was as plain as the way to the President’ 


sion. 


hhh 

He had nothing to do with the Senator's 
intentions, but with his resolutions, and they did 
contain a censure. The Senate was called upon to 
declare by them, in substance, if not in words, 
that any offer to compromise, &e., would be an 
overture to do that which was contrary to the 
Constitution and dishonorable to the nation. “The 
President had informed us in his Message that he 
had done that very thing. He had offered to com- 
promise, &e. ‘The simplest rules of logie justified 
a conclusion from such premises that the President 
had done an act in violation of our honor, and hac 
offered to consummate an act which was against 
the Constitution. Men must have formed singu- 
lar notions about what was or was not a censure, 
who asserted that there was no censure in this. tt 
was a denunciation of what had passed, in the form 
of a threat if it should be done again. That was 
the exact character of the original resolutions, and 
the candor of the Senator from Indiana would com 

pel him to admit that the very end and design he 
had chiefly in view was to notify, to forewarn the 
President of what he might reckon upon, if he 
should aceept from the British Government his 
own offers to that Government for a compromise; 
for the resolutions say to him, * We distrust you; 
take care what you do.”’ 

Mr. HANNEGAN said that was exactly his 
object. [In anote published in the ** Union,’’ Mr. 
HLANNEGAN States that this assent was given only 
to the assertion that the President ** should be cau 
ful how he proceeded in future.’’| 

Mr. HAYWOOD said that he knew he could 
not be mistaken. ‘The language was too plain to 
mistake, and the motive too obvious to escape de- 
tection. And was that not a ** censure of the Pre- 
sident?’?’ Was that no insulting reference to what 
the President had done? There was no lancuage 
by which a Senator of the United States could 
more directly and unequivocally censure a Presi- 
dent, unless they should descend to borrow terms 
for the purpose from the vocabulary of black- 
guards. Did the Senator from Indiana suppose 
that he, or any other Senator, had the capacity to 
frame a censure in any language suited to a Senat®’s 
use more damning that his resolution? Mr. H. 
doubted it very much. What! ** dishonorable:’’ a 
‘‘ surrender of the aation’s honor ”’ by the Chief 
Magistrate; **a violation of the Constitution ”’ he 
had sworn to support; no censure! 

The amendments offered by the Senator from 
South Carolina were liable to similar objections. 
The only difference was, the original resolutions 
censured what the amendments lauded the President 
The Senator from South Caro- 
lina had, with some warmth, denied that he had 
He (Mr. Haywoop) was 
not to be considered by that Senator as intending 
to be disrespectful to him personally, because he 


’ 


| did not at once more precisely define his position. 


He certainly did not mean to charge that Senator 
with offering praise to the Chief Magistrate; but 
he meant to assert that the amendments which he 
had proposed were laudatory in like manner as 
the original resolutions were condemnatory. The 
Senator would himself agree, that if a respectful 
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enunciation of what was believed to be a fair 
and necessary interpretation of a motion or res- 
olution offered to the Senate, was to be regarded 
as in any degree ye rsonal towards the author, we 
would thereby be imposing a violent restriction 
upon the freedom of debate. [Mr. Catnoun nod- 
ded his assent.) He must still maintain the truth 
of the proposition, that the amendments were res- 
olutions to praise that which the original resolu- 
tions censured. That which the original resolutions 
declared to be dishonorable and unconstitutional, 
the amendments declared to be honorable and con- 
stitutional. ‘The Senator himself had shown that 
the original resolutions were a censure by implica- 
tion; and the consequence was inevitable that the 
amendments were, to the same extent, laudatory by 
like implication. Neither the one nor the other 
looked be yond this declaration of opinions by the 
Senate. Both stopped short of any practical legis- 
lation, 

The original resolutions, as well as the amend- 
ments, took into the Senate’s hands prematurely 
the subject of our negotiations, before the Execu- 
tive had done with it; before the Senate had inquired 
of him, or otherwise knew, whether he had done 
with it; and before the Senate had advised him to 
terminate his negotiations, and turn it over to our 
legislation. Whether that were to be done by 
resolutions of censure or of praise made no sort of 
difference: it would be an unauthorized intrusion 
on our part; a premature action of the Senate, and, 
in his judgment, unsafe, unwise, undignified, un- 
constitutional; and he hoped that Senators, for the 
sake of the country and the Senate, would on all 
sides pula stop to itatonce. Although he did not 
fo into any examination of our negotiations with 
Great Britain, but abstained from it at this time 
on purpose, he did not doubt that this manner of 
bringing Oregon into the Senate would embarrass 
those negotiations: and the adoption of these reso- 
lutions or of the amendments, would put our coun- 
try, as well as the President and Senate, in a false 
position. If he might be excused such a figure in 
the Senate, he would say he was willing to take 
hold of Oregon whenever it came into the Senate 
head foremost, but not drag it in tail foremost; and 
when it was legitimately there, he would only in- 
quire what it became the United States to do, regard- 
less of the favor and fearless of the complaints of 
other nations. ‘The President had this subject in 
his charge, under the Constitution, and if any be- 
lieved he was not the best qualified, or not so well 
qu ilified as they were to manage its negotiation, 
still he was the President, and had the constitu- 
tional right and power to do it, until he had closed 
nerotiation, 
tirely disarm him: the amendments would weaken 
our 1 osition, as well as his; for whether so de- 


signed or not, still, in the eyes of Great Britain, | 


they would appear to be a Senatorial offer of the 
line at 49° for a compromise, after that offer had 
just been refused, and the Presideut informed the 
An offer 
made with that sort of hasty zeal, or the appear- 
ance of it, might excite expectations abroad fatal 
to the final settlement of the controversy. 

But (Mr. H. said) the Senator from Indiana had 
maintained that “ negotiations had ended,*’ and, 
with an air of triumph, he had read quotations from 
the President’s Message. All this might be so; 
and whatthen? If the President had already taken 
ground, as the Senator supposed, for all of Oregon 
or none—if he had already committed himself, and 
the nation to that position, then what more did the 
Senator want? For what purpose should it be reas- 


serted every day? Did not the Senator apprehend | 


that these ‘oft-repeated and violent assertions of 
our rights and high resolves might bring our courage 
or our sincerity into question before the world? 
Did he not see that Great Britain would be misled 
by it to suppose that we were actually alarmed, and 
disposed to play a game of brag for Oregon, and 
that we talked to keep up our national courage? 
If the President’s Message was correctly inter- 
preted by the Senator, then had the Chief Magis- 
trate done precisely what the Senator wished: and 
yet he, a friend of the President, desired the Senate 
to say to him, by his resolutions, that we doubted 
his ability to stand firm; that we questioned his 
firmness in maintaining the Constitution and the 
national honor, and therefore the Senate had found 


it expedient to threaten him with the consequences | 


The original resolutions would en- * 


if he should recede an inch. And this in the | 


Senate of the United States! 


ry? ° . i 
rhis was a proposi- | 


tion of the Senator to the Democratic party, too; | 
to the President’s friends; to the President’s own | 


political household! ‘The incidents of the morn- 
ing had shown the probability, nay, the certainty 
of a war, if this course was persevered in. 


not mean a war with England; for he declared, in | 


all sincerity, that although he should regard such 
a war as perhaps the greatest calamity that could 
befall the civilized world, yet for himself he had 


|| (Mr. H.) had then on 


not lost an hour’s sleep for the apprehension of | 


it: that he did not believe there was the slightest 
peril of a war between England and the United 
States at this time; none whatever. 
he predicted (and it was the inevitable consequence 
of this sort of proceeding) was a war in the Senate, 
a home-contest, a domestic affair altogether; a war 
amongst the President’s political friends; a Senato- 


But the war | 


|| particular friend of the President, as the Sena: 


rial war in the Democratic party, of leader against | 


leader, which would be more of an octagon battle 
than an Oregon war. He appealed to Democratic 
Senators frankly, and in the face of our political 
opponents, to stop this thing. And in view of the 
considerations already feebly urged upon their pa- 


triotism, he did not abate one iota of his demands | 


upon Senators of all parties for their hearty co- 
operation in securing to the President the benefit 
of an armistice. Let the President have two moons 
to settle our affairs with foreign Governments be- 
fore the rein is madly snatched from his hands. 


and half of the time had been a holyday; and it 
was surely expecting very little of his friends to 


ailow him one month or even two months more, | 


and our united support, to conclude a dispute of 


the whole country was so deeply interested. If || 


ke did not command our confidence, or if for any 


He did || 


| particular course, he would move without askin 
| the President’s permission. So far as etiquette 





(Dee. 18, 


Ho. or Reps. 


Mr. Hannecan and Mr Haywoop, which 1) 
porter did not hear so as to render them w 
tainty; after which— 

Mr. HANNEGAN said that the Presiden; had 
given the information in his Message as plainly as 
. as 

A, B,C. And where was the necessity of 
him whether we should move or not? He w),. 
could not understand the plain language of : 
President, that the negotiation was at an end, Wi 
have a singular ee, of mental vision, “He 
y to pursue his own cours: 
If hereafter he should see proper to pursue any 


1 re. 
ith ee r- 


asking 


any 


was concerned, he cared nothing. 


It was the sub. 
stance which he desired. 


But he would ask the 


yy 
u 


appeared to be on this occasion, how would he 


| defend him if the negotiation was still pendiy 


|| the world? 


and the President had published his messavge , 


Did he not call on Coneress to art? 


| Did he not recommend notice to be given to Grea: 
| Britain for the termination of the joint occupation? 
| that we should occupy, to a certain extent, the ter- 


ritory, and erect stockades and forts? He said 
that the negotiation was at an end; and yet we 
were to ask the President, was it time to act! The 


| Senator from North Carolina appealed to his 


friends to stand by him in rejecting these resoly- 
tions; but he (Mr. H.) called on him, as main. 


| taining the principles of the Baltimore Convention, 
Congress had been in session less than a month, |! 


to stand by the proclamation of his party. In the 
same resolution Texas and Oregon rose and met, 
and should be maintained. Were we divided 
there? He asked the Senator not to adhere to 


‘| men, but to adhere to the declarations of party, 
nearly half a century with Great Britain, in which | 


other reason the Senate were too zealous to wait a | 


little while upon him, why not, at any rate, let the 


door be closed upon our impatient counsels, and || 


address a respectful inquiry to him whether he || 


had really abandoned negotiations? Or, if he had 


not, and the Senate choose to do it, advise him to | 


stop all further negotiations, and to inform the Sen- || 
The Senate | 


ate of all that has been done by him? 
would still have time to act, and the information 


thus to be derived from the Executive would aid | 


their counsels, or it might even modify some | 


of their opinions. At all events, the President’s 
friends ought not to do less than that before their 


judgment was pronounced in the premises. 


Senate all the correspondence on this subject of 
Oregon, as had been stated in the debate. He had 
not professed to do so; notatall. If the Senator 


from Indiana would read the Message again, he | 


would see that the President therein informed the 
Senate that in October, 1843, the American Minister 
to London was authorized to offtr a compromise, §c. 
He did not communicate all or any of the corres- 
rene with that Minister or his successor. He 


had been revoked by our Government. 


He had | 


made in solemn convention. By this he was wil- 
ling to live or die. No compromise at forty-nine; 
the people in his country would never consent to 
such a surrender. He repeated, in the words of 
his resolutions, that it would be dishonorable and 
cowardly to surrender. 

In reply to Mr. HanneGan’s allusion to him as 
the peculiar friend of the President, Mr. HAY- 
WOOD made some further remarks, the substance 
of which was, that it was due to the President to 
state that he had held no conference with him; that 


| his motion and his remarks were suggested alto- 


gether by the events of the morning; and, in truth, 
he had seen the President only once since the pre- 
sent Congress commenced, excepting when he paid 
the formal visit to his family, customary among 


| Senators upon their first arrival. It was due to the 
The President had not communicated to the |! 


Senator from Indiana, however, that he should ad- 
mit that he (Mr. Haywoop) was a * peculiar friend 
of the President ;’’ that he was the President's 
friend, and Presidents and other politicians between 
the capes which bounded this District, he had found 
out, had few, very few, stvcere friends. Whiere- 


| fore, to be a ** sincere’’ friend is to be a ** peculiar’ 


| friend of the President, and doubtless the Senator 


knew that meaning of the word, and in that sense 


| he had correctly applied it. 
1ad not said nor intimated that these instructions || 


said nothing upon that point either way. True, || 
he had made an offer and withdrawn it here; | 


whether it was the same, or only ‘‘ similar’’ to the 
one which the American Minister had authority to 
offer, who knows? 


and again asserted our title to all of Oregon in 


every part of his correspondence with the ‘British 


, : 1 : ‘ i vith instrue- 
Minister, and in the very act of proposing a com- | On a motion for a Select Committtee, wi 


promise he did all that. He (Mr. H.) did not 
know any more about the state of our relations 
and negotiations with Great Britain than other 
Senators, but these facts were before the nation, 


He reaffirmed our title to all | 
Oregon, to be sure; but as for that he had again | 


and they might be deemed worth consideration | 


before the Senate should assume as a point settled | 
—a * fixed fact’’—with the Senator from Indiana, | 


that ‘* negotiations had ended.’’ He ana 
might well insist upon them as abundantly sufh- 
cient to excuse an inquiry of the President, when 


taken in connexion with the lapse of time since | 


the date of the last correspondence sent to the | 


Senate, and the — resumption of negotiation 
by him with the ; 
dent’s own friends voted to displace him from his 


ritish Minister, before the Presi- | 


appropriate duties—to censure him by implication, | 


or to threaten him by anticipation. 


[Some interlocutory remarks were made between | 





NATURALIZATION LAWS. 


—— 


SPEECH OF HON. LEWIS C. LEVIN, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 18, 1845, 


tions, to inquire whether any alterations were 
required in our present naturalization laws, for 
the protection of American institutions. 


Mr. LEVIN said: The gentleman who last 
occupied the floor has been anxious to proclaim 
the dooth of Native Americanism. Sir, It 1s 4 
principle that can never die. It is ee and parcel 
of the country itself, and as natural to our soil as 
the mountains that rise in the clouds, or the rivers 
that water our plains. The principle which binds 
us together is one so irresistibly attractive, as 
sromise us a large majority of the people of the 
nited States as friends and supporters—arraye 
in the armor of truth, and inspired by the enthu 
siasm of patriotism. That principle, sir, is 4 liv- 
ing principle. It is no abstractisn. It 1s an eme 
bodied vitality of all that is pure in life, lofty 
in patriotism, and sublime in achievement. It 1s 
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identified with the birth of the Republic—the day- 
flash of our liberty—the maturity of our inde- 
endence, and the establishment of our glorious 
(Constitution. = is recognised as fame. 
_npsecrated as glory. 
Oe its warmth in his heart. The boy at school, 
shoots a brighter glance from his eye, at the 
thought of the name, that is itself that principle, 
and which equally defies slander, repels calumny, 
conquers argument, and soars above scorn, con- 
tempt, and hatred. Is it necessary that I should 
mention the name, when there is but one that cor- 
responds with the definition? And yet, so heavy 
have become the foreign m ists that obscure men’s 
minds, who lose all pride of the past in the selfish- 
ness of the present, that I find myself constrained 
to give breath to a charm that shall usher our ad- 
yersaries into the very flood of noonday light. 
The name, sir, that embodies our principles is that 
of George Washington! If, then, any discredit 
can attach to being a Native American, I for one 
viead guilty, and fling myself upon the mercy of 
+ ae recreant to the principles of the Revolution, 
and dead to the claims of country. Will those 
who prefer to worship the Pagan idols of foreign 
altars (I speak politically) show mercy to one who 
claims the feelings and sympathies incident to a 
fellowship of birthright with George Washington 
—one who dare, without quailing before ridicule, 
or blushing at the ribald jest of the infidel scorner, 


futh, and hold the Constitution to his heart as the 
monitor of his political duty—one who, whatever 


may be his fate on this stage of action, is con- || 


tent to abide by the verdict of a tribunal in which 
human frailty has no share. 
As Native Americans, we desire to erect addi- 


institutions from foreign influence; and no sooner 
is the proposition made, than we are told that we 
are indebted to that very foreign influence for the 
birth of American freedom. 


gratitude we owe to France, for her friendly aid 
inachieving our independence! Has the gentle- 
man forgotten that France has been paid some 
fifty millions of dollars for all her services, out of 
the spoliations of her cruisers on American com- 
merce; that the brave Lafayette has been enriched 
by our bounty; and that money and pensions have 
been liberally showered upon all foreigners worthy 
of that bounty? As far, then, as foreign aid con- 


tributed to our independence, it has been repaid | 


with a generosity without a parallel in the histor 
of nations, and to an extent that leaves not cane 
for the parties to boast of on the score of disin- 
terested chivalry or heroic love of freedom, so well 
paid for has been every blow struck by foreigners 
in the cause of our independence. When grati- 
tude, then, is appealed to as a sentiment whose 
force ought to disarm justice, reverse the decisions 
of reason, and peivert the true American policy 
irom the attitude of self-defence against foreign 


hs 


amply paid for what eventually resolved itself into 
a mereenary service. I now speak of France, and 
the foreign officers paid for their services. With 
'o common pleasure do I record Lafayette as a 
onous exception to the rule. With generous 
érdor did he sacrifice in the cause of American 


‘reedom; with generous ardor our proud Republic | 


‘as repaid the voluntary homage of his virtuous 
evouon to the cause of human rights. What, 


‘en, is our debt of gratitude to foreigners for | 


American independence? An account has been 
rendered, and the balance struck; a receipt in full 
has passed between us; and yet, after this plain 
mercantile transaction, we are often reminded of 
the debt of gratitude we owe to the Old World for 
“merican freedom. How monstrous the paradox, 
an the New World should be indebted to the 
id World for American freedom! Let us look 
at this question in its actual relations. 


he quarrel of the monarchs of Europe brought | 


us F rance as an all 
feel or light for free 


ous and absurd, that a kir . 
ments ’ 1g would prepare the ele- 


» not because her king could 


‘Arone,) but because he did feel hatred of a rival 
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It is} 
The farmer at his plough || ulea 
‘| origin, would engage in our battles of freedom 
as his peach-bloom cheek flushes with pride, || 


\| throbs! 
|| argument for the destruction of his country’s inde- 


|| the bosom of Democratic institutions! 
The gentleman from || 
Maryland [Mr. Gries] reminds us of a debt of || 


contamination, let us not forget that all its romance | 
has vanished in the jingling purse that has so | 


om, (for the idea is preposter- | 1 
|| their abode. 
of destruction for the overthrow of his own | 


‘noharchy (England)* and sought to crush her. || 
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4 
| Who before has ever pretended that when France 


| sent her armies to this country she so acted from 
| love of liberty, instead of hatred of England? A 
boy at the first form would spurn the ridiculous 
ulea that France, an absolute monarchy of feudal 


from love of those principles that must eventually 
| undermine her own despotism. But it may be 
| said that there is a sentiment of gratitude in every 
| human breast, which, rising superior to all merce- 
| nary considerations, ennobles him who feels it. 
| No doubt there is such a sentiment. Sacred be its 
But who will urge such a sentiment as an 


pendence, or the overthrow of the rights of man! 
Shall this sentiment urge us to the adoration of 
monarchy? Shall this sentiment wean us from the 
| homage that every republican pays to freedom? 
| On the contrary, the heart that swells with grati- 
tude is the heart that burns with patriotism, leaps 
at the thought of freedom, and would sooner per- 
ish than yield one jot of that freedom to a foreign 
cabal. 
Since our last national conflict with England, the 
| monarchs of Europe have changed their tactics, 
not abandoned their object. Invulnerable as they 
have found us to be, to all their belligerent assaults 
| by physical power, they have since resorted to a 
moral and political warfare, to compel our free in- 
stitutions to conform to their feudal establishments. 


|| The conflict is the same; but the weapons used 
lay his hand upon the Bible as the rock of his | 


are new ones—the ballot-box, the naturalization 
law, and a class alien vote—all of which can 
| achieve greater destruction than their armies or 
their navies. Am Lasked, how is this manifested ? 


|| | answer, in the moral impression made on the 


| minds of the people who are hourly brought to 


|| sympathize with foreign monarchies, and to esteem 
tional bulwarks for the protection of American | 


the royalist, hot from the atmosphere of thrones 
as equal to—nay, as superior—to the native-born 
| American, nursed in the lap and nourished from 
Yes, supe- 
rior—for that is the term made use of to the native; 
| because, as the gentleman from Maryland had as- 
| serted, **the alien is a citizen from choice;’’ and 
choice implies preference of a Republic, which im- 
|| plies superior virtue and patriotism. Now, sir, 
|, are aliens citizens by choice? ‘l'’o make aliens 
|| ** citizens by choice,’’ they must have no motives 
|| of acompulsory character to drive them from their 
|| native homes to seek a foreign, strange, and re- 
|| mote land. Every circumstance of moral enjoy- 
| ment and physical comfort must be equal to what 
they expect to find in this country, to consti- 
|| tute choice. What nation of Europe presents 
|| an equality with the United States, in any of the 
| rational blessings of life? I know of none. The 
|| epicure of London, or gourmand of Paris, may 
| prefer them for the delicacies of the table; and 

{ am ready to confess that epicures do not swell 
|| the tide of foreign emigration at the present era 
|| of our history. The philosophers, anuquarians, 
|| and literati of Europe, may cling to their moss- 
covered Museums—to Eton, Cambridge, and Ox- 
ford—with reverential fondness; and, perhaps, 
in ancient lore and modern cookery, we may 
rank even inferior to France and Britain. But 
| in all that ennobles the human mind—in all that 
| sheds the halo of true glory around the brow 
| of man, standing erect in all the god-like dignity 


States of North America. But this is the feeblest 
point in the whole argument. 
and think afterwards. 
face of the earth where mankind can obtain so 
| abundantly all the comforts of life, at so little cost 
| of labor as in the United States? Show me any 

nation of Europe where the mass of population 
| do not suffer for want of subsistence? Here is the 

grand necessity which drives the swarms of Eu- 
| rope toour shores. Is not this necessity? The 
| worst of all necessities—the physical force of 

famine. Can such men say they come here from 
| ** choice "—from love of freedom, or from love of 


} 

| save us from lavishing ridiculous applause upon 
| their patriotism for having chosen this country as 
} 


elr ) In the time of Mr. Jefferson’s ad- 
ministration, what was the general impulse that 


| . . . 
| drove foreigners to emigrate from Europe to this 
| country? It was not « choice,’’ but political per- | 
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of freedom, I challenge any country upon earth to | 
show her claim to an equality with the United 


Man must eat first, | 
Show me a nation on the | 


bread? We may pity their destitution, but Heaven | 
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secution. The French Revolution had kindled a 
blaze of liberty around every European throne. 
The emigrant came to our shores then, as a refuge 
from the fiery persecution of kings, whose crowns 
had been made to trembie on their brows. lt was 
not **choice,’? however, but necessity. If they 
remained, their heads would have been brought to 
the block, where the bloody axe of the executioner 
was eager for the work of death. Could a more 
dire or cruel case of necessity exist? Yet they 
made their own welcome by their love of republi- 
can principles; they had ventured all their dearest 
hopes at home, to establish free government on a 
sublime basis, and they came among us then, not 
to infect, to disturb, or undermine our institutions, 
but to cement, confirm, and strengthen them. And 
many a rich treasure of morals, imtellect, science, 
and virtue, did they bring with them. ‘The natu- 
ralization law, then, was, as it ought to have been, 
liberal, free, and affording every tacility to the ex- 
patriated republican to become one of the sovereign 
people of this great republic. But, alas! he had no 
‘**choice.’? A stern necessity compelled him to so- 
journ and abide in this New World, at the sacrifice 
of all those fond ties and sickening longings after 
home, which bow down even the spirits of the 
most depraved, but which, to the heart of refine- 
ment and sensibility, surround it with the darkest 
clouds of wo and despondency. Never, sir, never 
did a virtuous man tear himself away from the 
native bliss of his homestead from ‘ choice.’’ 
There is no such ** patriotism’’ in the human bo- 
som. ‘Think you, the pilgrims of the Mayflower 
would ever have touched Plymouth rock with their 
frail barque, had England ®@fforded them a land in 
which liberty of conscience could have been en- 
joyed, free from the forfeiture of pains, penalties, 
‘and disabilities? No. Believe it not. In all cases 
of emigration, some sort of necessity begets the 
impulse—whether it be moral, physical, political, 
or religious. Danger of life, from political power 
—danger of starvation from poverty—danger of 
imprisonment for non-conformity—or the certaim- 
ty of degradation from the high dignity of man- 
hood. ‘To the visions of the poet, or the dreams 
of the orator, then, let us consign this figment of 
‘* choice,’’ as the feeling that impels the wanderer 


| to seek our shores. 


But grant that some score or two in a thousand 
have made this country their abode from ** choice,”’ 
and not from dread of famine or lust of gold, what 
does it prove? Does it furnish any reason why 
those who are driven among us from necessity 
should contaminate our ballot-boxes by spurious 
votes, polled under the dictation of foreign agents? 
There exists no reason why we should bow down 
to foreign dictators, because a few—a very few— 
republicans have made * choice’’ of this country 
for their abode—because they preferred a free Gov- 
ernment to a royal tyranny? No, sir; we have 
no aliens who are citizens from ‘* choice.’’ Abuse 
not the understanding by sophistry so strange— 
pervert not the dignity of language by argument 
so false and untenable. 

But we have been told that we belong to a party 
of *‘one idea.’’ Is that a reason why we should 
not be privileged to bring this great subject in pro- 
per form to the full consideration of the House? 
The term conveys no disparagement; and if de- 
signed asa sarcasm, it has lest its point in the 
literal truth of the praise that lies enveloped in its 
meaning. All great achievements originate from 
‘one idea.’’ Our opponents may say we have 
but one. Shall we refer such charges to want of 
sense or want of candor? The attainment ard 
preservation of national character is by no means 
‘Sone idea.’? On the contrary, it is one of the 
most complex that man can conceive, and em- 
braces a comprehension and variety of reforms, 
interests, principles, and measures, superior to all 
other parties. I thank the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts for drawing the line so broad and deep 
between ‘* Whigs’’ and “ Native Americans.” [ 
well knew that, notwithstanding the pathetic ap- 
peals so lately made to them in the city of Boston, 
no real sympathy existed, or could exist, between 
those who advocated THE RIGHTS OF THE PEOPLE 
and those who advocate THE INTERESTS OF A PAR- 
ty. Democracy is ‘* one idea’’—the popular ele- 
ment in the ascendant, though it be the foreign 
element. Whigism is “ one idea”’—an aristocracy 
of talent, or the conservatism of the moneyed in- 
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terest. ‘The two old parties are most emphatically 
based on ** one idea.’’ Not so, however, the Na- 
tive American. Our great object is to attain to 
unity of national character; and as necessary to 
that end, we embrace every measure and policy 
decidedly American, or that can, in the most remote 
devree, contribute to establish the national charac- 
ter, We go for everything American in contra- 
distinction to everything foreign, ‘That, too, may 
be called “one idea;’’? but 1 is a glorious idea. 
or seven years Washington and his copatriots 
battled through blood, carnage, and intense sufler- 
ing for * one idea;”’ and they at least accomplished 
the vreat achievement which gained us national 
independence, self-government, a free empire, re- 
ligious and civil freedom, and the glorious fabrie 
of an eternal Republic, ‘These, sir, were the noble 
fruits to be reaped from sowing * one idea.”’ I ac- 
knowledge that the Native Americans do cherish 
one idea of the character | have just described, that 
venerates a thousand. A generative idea, sir, is the 
test of a vreat and rfrowing party. Apply ours to 
any sound subject, and it will produce fruit graufy- 
ing to the heart of every American. If our na- 
tional character is perf et, we shall want nothing 
If it be defective, we shall 
require every aid that patriotism can devise. Is 
our national character perfect? Are our free in- 
stitutions placed beyond danger of corruption ? 
flas Kurope ceased to lust after our Government, 
or aim at our subjugation? Do the potentates of 
the Old World plot and conspire to influence our 
destiny as a nation? Are we certain that our 
children will inherit the blessings of freedom be- 
queathed to them by tir fathers? Is our consti- 
tution placed above the danger of subversion by 
the influx of that horde of aliens, who combine 
to break down its barriers, that they may com- 
mand in the eitadel, or overrun the land? And do 
you propose to stifle inquiry on questions like 
these, and then, in justification of your ant-Amert- 
can course, tell us that we belong to a party of 
‘one idea??? Yes, sir; we have one great leading 

Lon all great questions involving free institu- 
tions, as well as national policy, which, when 
traced to its roots, or followed out im all its rami- 
ications, is found to embrace the perfection of 


to add to its lustre. 


every science and principle, every art and scheme 
f life, that stamps man as an immortal and re- 
sponsible being, Other parties, sir, may boast 
their ten thousand ideas of imbecility and corrup- 
tion. We boast of but one; and that one, thank 
Ciod, is honest, wise, benevolent, compreheneive; 
and last, not least, American. But, even on the 
supposition that we aimed at but one idea—the ex- 
tension of the naturalization law to twenty-one 
years—stil that would not subject us to the impu- 
tation of one idea; for such a law involves more 
ideas than some of our Opponents appear able to 
comprehend. Not that lam disposed, Mr. Speaker, 
to take the imputation as atall dis -reditable. When 
Newton felt the apple fall on his head, it struck 
him literally with “one idea;’’ and that led to the 
whole fabric of philosophy that bears the illus- 
trrous name of the discoverer, and has made us all 
familiar with the physical laws of nature. 

Does not a naturalization law extend to the idea 
of the ballot-box? Does not that idea generate the 
idea of the good citizen, of the sound republican, 
of the glorious patriot?) Never—oh, never say 
aucht against the one idea, when it conducts us to 
so sublime a result, which clusters around us in 
one overpowering and resplendent halo all the 
brilliant renown of Athens and Lacedemon—of 
Venice in her palmy days, and Carthage in her 
pride of power. Never let the feeble voice of man 
he raised against ** one idea,’’ when he remembers 
the great conception that, at the fiat of Jehovah, 
ushered a universe Into existence, and startled cre- 
ation by the glittering image of its own beauty. 

Do you expect to ridicule a man out of love of 
country, by telling him he belongs to a party of 
‘‘one idea??? No man loves his country less for 
that. You may tell him forever that he belongs to 
the **one idea’’ party, but he will still prefer his 
own country to foreign kings and foreign king- 
doms. The ** one idea’’ that suggested ridicule or 
calumny to the foreign party, to put down Native 
Americanism, sir, is an abortion. It is not half 
an idea. 

If one idea can disenthral this great country from 
the vassalage in which the foreign vote binds it to 
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Europe, it will do more than all the myriads of 
ideas ever engendered by our opponents. ‘The 
value of any principle is to be tested by its capa- || 
city to produce grand results. Imbecility never || 
woduced one idea so vast as that we act upon. 
I'he eternity of freedom is not the conception of a | 
party of a day, or one that will be likely to aban- 
don its object, either from the flippancy of sarcasm, 
or the murderous muzzle of foreign rifles. As well 
might you call the whole North American conti- 
nent one idea, and laugh at it, as apply that term 
to Native Americans with a sneer of derision. We 
aspire to be identical with the country. We aim 
to convert the whole population to our Washington 
creed, because it was the creed of Washington, | 
and because it forms the letter and spirit of our | 
cvlorious Constitution. 
‘To find how this one idea is cherished by the | 
American — you must go among our mothers 
and their daughters, our fathers and their sons— | 
not among babbling politicians and noisy dema- 
gogues. It is peculiar to the family circle ; it is the 
darling and cherished principle of the domestic fire- | 


side. ‘The mothers and daughters of America have || 


been fashioned too much in the mould of the hero- | 
ines of °76 to become affrighted at an imaginary 
evil, or warn their country of a peril not real and 


menacing. Alas! with them Native Americanism || 


is not one idea—one sensation—one measure. | 
‘Those who have wept over the dead bodies of their 
sons ruthlessly slaughtered by the rifles of foreign 
desperadoes, feel that a world of thought—a world 
of emotion—a world of agony—of hope, and ex- 
pectation, are all embraced in the cause of that 
freedom, to maintain which sent their children to 
a premature and bloody grave. Is there matter | 
for frigid sarcasm in the martyrdom of ten Ameri- 
can citizens, immolated on the alter of our consti- | 
tutional freedom? I trust not. I trust that party 
spirit, however fierce in its rage to seize the spoils, | 
or beat down an adversary, has not yet become so | 
relentless and unrelenting. 
The gentleman from Alabama has likened our 
cause to that of abolition. Is this charge just? Is | 


it true? Abolition seeks to overthrow an institution || 


which exists under the Constitution, and which 
abolition is willing to overleap. Native American- 


| ism seeks to defend every institution that exists | 


under that glorious Constitution, which we vene- 
rate as the ark of our political covenant. Surely | 


the gentleman from Alabama has not been made || 


acquainted with the origin of the Native American | 
movement in that State which I have the honor to 
represent in part. A foreign demagogue addresses 
a political missive to a certain body of so-called 
American citizens, banded together as a distinct | 
political organization, and tells them, ** WuHere | 
YOU HAVE THE ELECTIVE FRANCHISE, GIVE YOUR | 
VOTES TO NONE BUT THOSE WHO WILL ASSIST 
YOU IN CARRYING OUT THE INTENTIONS *’—of what? 
The American Constitution? Oh, no! Of what? 
American freedom? Oh, no! But poll your votes | 
to carry out the intentions of a foreign despot, | 
who aims at the overthrow of American insti- 
tutions. Was it a crime, sir, for Native Ame- 
ricans to repel this aggression, and proclaim to the | 
world that no foreign potentate, or agent, or dem- | 
agorue, should jell the constitutional rights 

of any portion of our American population? And | 


| now, sir, when we propose to erect bulwarks in 


defence of American rights, American institutions, | 
and the American Constitution, a spurious appeal 
is made in behalf of the banded foreign legion, | 
and we are asked to substitute the liberal spirit of 
the Declaration of American Independence for the | 
venerated charter of our republican rights. This | 
suggestion has long since been made by the dema- 
vogue of Europe to whom I have alluded, and I | 
blush to find it re-echoed on our republican shores. 
}y which document are we bound as citizens of | 


these United States? The Declaration of Ameri- || 


can Independence is an exposition of the rights of 
man, which applies to the whole human family. 
The Constitution is a settled system of Govern- 
ment for the American people only. The ery 
raised here of natural rights, under an organized 
Government, is little better than the ravings 
of insanity. Natural rights are the offspring of 
revolution, that strugegle through anarchy to set- | 
tled system of law. Nations have a natural right 


|| much for magnanimity of 
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|| in their legal institutions. Life, liberty, and 1) 
1 ° , > 
| — of happiness, are recognized : 


: defined 
imited by the law. All such fallacies oe 


mischief, Mr. Speaker, and none more 
which supposes naturalization to be 
boon, or a favor granted to the alien. 
has a right to naturalization; neither is j 
asaboon. We grant it in self-defence, as a pry 

tection to American institutions; it is one ae 
political fortifications of our free system of Gov. 
ernment; it isa Bunker-Hill entrenchment to re ' 
foreign assault. Exclusion is the original o| 
naturalization—not admission to citize 
| if that were the object, we should have 
ization laws; in which case, all foreigners would 
become American citizens the moment they land. 
joe on our shores. ‘To prevent this universal ad- 
| mission to citizenship, we frame naturalization 
laws, and prescribe forms that operate as a cheek 
upon the interference of foreigners in our institu. 
tions. At the epoch of the Federal convention the 
broad line was drawn between native Americans 
and foreign emigrants. The Constitution, while 
it prescribed nativity as the qualification of our 
American rulers, also vested in Congress the power 
to pass uniform laws of naturalization as corres. 
ponding checks and supports of the precedence 
given to natives in the first and sentenileny offices 
of the Republic. Why, I ask, was this power 
vested in Congress? Certainly to protect Ameri- 
can institutions from foreign influence—to secuye 
Congress from foreign influence—to prevent aliens 


luce 
than that 
a right, a 
No alien 
t granted 


) repel 
ject of 
nship; for, 
no natural- 





'| from filling the offices of the Republic—and to pre- 


| vent the States from naturalizing aliens to suit the 
cupidity, ambition, and intrigue of local dema- 
gogues. 

But, sir, I have no desire at this time to enter 
into the merits of the question, or enlarge upon 
| the argument which I hope to make, when the 
question is brought in proper form before the full 
consideration of the House. I cannot, however, 
refrain from noticing the remarks of the honorable 
_gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bropuean,} 
| who seems to have mistaken my vehemence for 
| **menace.’’? With me, sir, that vehemence is con- 
| stitutional. I was born in a sunny clime—in the 
| good old State of South Carolina, whose sons, 
| find them where you may, are distinguished as 
enani Br as for vehemence 
| of manner. ‘This was manifest in the position oc- 
cupied by the honorable gentleman who represents 
| Alabama, [Mr. Yancey,] who, although opposed 
| to our principles, is yet willing to give us, as Ame- 
| ricans, a fair opportunity of bringing the question 
before the House. To me, sir, it Is a source of 
| regret that we cannot have his powerful aid in the 
| advocacy of our noble cause, accustomed as he is 
| 
| 
| 
| 


to fling out his intellectual treasures with a lavish- 
| ness that knows no limit—hanging, like the south- 
| ern sun, a jewel on every grass-blade, and sowing 
| the earth at large with orient pearl. 

Sir, | bring no charge of warmth or vehemence 
| of manner against the honorable gentleman from 
Pennsylvania; for his manner is cold and frosty- 
spirited, his clearness wintry and congealed—his 
feelings apparently on one side, and his reasons on 
the other. If the gentleman supposes me to be 
a political gladiator, he has wronged me indeed. 
I have no feelings to gratify on this floor, save 
those which spring from love of country. I seek 
no revenge on men. I desire to inflict no pang on 
any human heart from wanton sport or lust of ven- 
geance. But truth, freedom, and country, must 
and shall be defended at every peril—though not 
at my hands by any weapon common to the mid- 
night assassin, the ocean pirate, or the eastern 
thug. I scorn to rail like wanton women, OF VI- 
tuperate like angry school-boys. 1 detest the 
poisoned dagger—I loathe to stab in the back as 
much as I do the sneer of hatred that comes dis- 
guised under the hypocritical smile of affected 
amenity or false-hearted good nature. — For such 
weapons I have neither taste nor inclination. 
When I cannot defend a measure successfully 0” 
its intrinsic merits, I will abandon it. When ! 
cannot oppose a pernicious se ye without resort- 
ing to personal invective, I will yield to the tor 
rent of error, till reflection, awakening remorse 1"! 
the guilty, shall proffer atonement for the wrong: 

But to return to the subject. Sir, when I ask the 


to independence, but individuals under an organ- || House for the passage of this resolution, it 1s not “ 
ized Government can claim no rights not embraced || the common grounds that relate to fraud, perjury, ° 
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evasion, or any other criminal corruption crowing 
out of a general law. But the scope of the reso- 
Jution, which I have the honor to offer, reaches to 
a higher point, and extends to a wider limit. It 
proposes an inquiry into the present relative influ- 
ence of4he population of Europe upon the institu- 
tions of this country, In comparison with those rela- 
tions as they existed in times gone by—say forty 
years, or halfa century ago; so that we may distinct- 
ly understand the position which the foreign popu- 
lation now bears to déurs, and which the cireum- 
stances of this country now bear towards Europe. 
The question is big with importance. It cannot 
he doubted but that this inquiry, confided to com- 
petent hands, will prove intensely interesting. But 
that is a minor consideration, Can it fail to prove 
eminently useful?—-useful in its most enlarged and 
comprehensive sense? The revolutions that occur 
among nations, and their relative influence towards 
each other during a period of half a century, are 
too stupendous and startling to be treated with 
silent indifference or stolid apathy. ‘The wise 
statesman is always awake to the changes of time. 
He who slumbers on them must sink in the bil- 
lows that he ought to ride. A long period of peace, 
unparalleled in the history of modern Europe, 
has been shedding its influences, for good or for 
evil, over the destinies of the world. Whether 
beneficent or otherwise, it has been our lot to share 
in the results, moral and political, of this tremen- 
dous event. We owe it to ourselves to inquire 
in what manner it has approached us. We owe it 
to our children, for whose benefit we hold in trust 
their great estate of freedom. We owe it to God, 
who, in his infinite love and mercy, has given us 
this sublime system of Government as a means of 
elevating the human character to the highest point 
of perfection, by a full development of all the fac- 
ulties of man as a rational, responsible, and self- 
governed being. And here L come to the very pith 
and marrow of the whole argument that presses 
upon the nation—the wisdom and policy of this 
inquiry. Unlike the people of Europe, we are 
self-zoverned, and in all things we present, not 
only a perfeet contrast to their condition, but the 
discrepancy between us leads to perpetual col- 


lision, either moral or physical, and not unfre- | 


quently both. This contrast pervades every re- 
lation of life, government, morals, and manners. 
A contrast like this, running through all the va- 
rious and complicated relations of a country, must 
necessarily be attended by a contrast of feelings, 
opinions, and sympathies, and this, too, on points 
vitally affecting our republican institutions. With 
exceptions, too frivolous to merit consideration, 
Europe is under the universal sway of kings, who 
govern by a power superior to, and above, that of 
the people, and which imposes upon them the iron 
fetters of abject slavery, ‘‘divine right.’? Such 
marked and decided contrast of opinion could 
hardly fail to be attended by collision, both moral 
and physical. Nationally, we have seen this 
manifested in our wars with Europe. Ina social 
relation, we have seen it displayed in the terrific 
riots that have deluged the streets of our cities in 
blood. This collision broke frightfully upon our 
senses when it scattered a peaceful meeting of 
American citizens, assembled at Philadelphia, 
under the wgis of the Constitution, to devise meas- 
ures for the preservation of their rights. Drilled 
bands of armed foreigners rushed with impetuous 
fury upon native-born Americans, who carried no 
weapons but what equal rights had given them. 
In the majesty of freemen, they stood armed only 
with moral power. The element opposing them 
was physical foree. It was an imported element— 
an European weapon—one peculiar only to the 
feudal institutions of the Old World, and one 
which never could have come in collision with the 
opinions of a free people, had not the barriers 
of their rights been rudely broken down by 
the inroads of foreign eabals. Observe the pe- 
culiar traits of this outrage. The citizens ofa dis- 
tit in Kensington, in which they were born, 
call a publie meeting in their own ward. It 
is broken up by an armed band—the followers 
and disciples of the demagogue to whom I have 
alluded, on the assumed ground that it was an 
rish quarter, within whose limits no American 
dare to tread, except at the peril of his life. Here, 
then, you behold an “ Irish quarter” in America— 


governed by Irish laws, Irish passions, and Irish | 


Naturalization Laws—Mr. Levin. 
prejudices—all inimical to freedom of speech—all 
combining to strangle freedom of thought. It is 
the same thing if you expunge ths word * Trish,”’ 
and substitute that of French, Spanish, or Italian. 
I speak to the principle involved in the argument, 
without appealing to the prejudices coiled up within 
a name, But that outrage Is now a part of our 
history. It was an outrage of that foreign popula- 
tion, known as the followers of ‘* Daniel O’Con- 
nell,’? who had claimed the district for a series of 
years as an * Irish quarter,’’ sacred from the in- 
trusion of American laws, American sheriils, and 
American institutions. Here, sir, | repeat, we 
come to history—the history of those collisions 
naturally incident to the unbridled passions of 
those foreigners; who, having been accustomed in 
the Old World to physteal force, are strangers to 
constitutional rights, and ignorant of the moral 
power of opinion that gives sanctity to law with- 
out an appeal to the rifle, the musket, or the bayo- 
net. Had an outrage of a similar character been 
committed on the deck of an American ship, by 
any of the Powers of Europe, who could have 
braced themselves to the damning act of treading 
under foot that flag that now floats in triumph over 
the dome of this Capitol, and of assassimating In 
cold blood ten American citizens, martyrs to free- 
dom, would it not justly have provoked us into a 
war? As surely as that there throbs one pulsation 
of honor in an American heart! What, sir, would 
be just cause for war with a foreign Power, I re- 
peat, is ample cause for inquiry into the character 
and tendency of foreign cabals, matured in the very 
heart of our country, to wage an exterminating 
war against American citizens, for the 
perpetuating in this country passions and feelings 
that have no natural affinity to our institutions. 

I will not attempt to portray the burst of indig- 
nation that would have swept over this land of free- 
dom if the outrage perpetrated in the * Irish quar- 
ter’? had been committed on the deck of an Ameri- 
can ship by any of the subjects of her Britannic 
Majesty. No language could convey an adequate 
idea of the popular fury that would have raged in 
the hearts of the American people; the fire of ven- 
geance would have shot from every eye; every 
bosom would have heaved with mdienation; every 
tongue would have evoked curses, loud and dee Ds 
on the wrong-doers, till the whole land, shaken by 
one wild ery, would have pierced the very skies 
with the flames of war. Why was all so calm— 
content? It happened to be on the eve of a Presi- 
dential election, when both parties were equally 
anxious to seize upon this marketable commodity, 


which is now boasted of as the controlling vote of 


the Republic—the ‘balance of power”’ between 


|| the conflicting Whigs and Democrats. 


In their eagerness to secure that banded foreien 
vote, they emulated each other in their efforts to 
misrepresent and distort the facts, in order that 
they might disease and potson the popular mind. 
The Democrats succeeded, it is true, in securing 
that vote, but it is still a marketable article; and, 
like the elephants of Pyrrhus of Epirus, that scat- 
tered desolation, not through the army of Curius 
Dentatus, but through his own, so may this stu- 
pendous army of foreign voters, so sedulously 
guarded, and so proudly confided in, prove ulti- 
mately not the shield of their strength, but the 
very instrument of their destruction. 

It is not for me to give a name to that awful 
apathy which pervades the two old parties of the 
country in reference to this brand of shame on the 
brows of the nation. What outrage did Great 
Britain commit anterior to the Revolution of 1776 
equal to this? I mean any outrage on principles or 
on persons? Examine well into all her offences— 
contrast them with this outraze—and then say 
whether the hue of the milk-white dove is not the 
color that contrasts with this black and bloody 
tinge of the tragedy in this * Irish quarter ?’’ This 
aggression is not a personal one. It was not a 
party aggression, though committed upon natives. 
It was not a native, but a national degradation. 
The Gonstitution conferred sanctity on that meet- 
ing. The flag of the Union gave protection to the 
exercise of a legal right. The insult is, then, on 
the republic, and the republic must vindicate its 
independence, or rest under the reproach of the ig- 
nominious wrong. 

I adduce these facts, not with the view of imbo- 
dying them into a report, but as just cause for in- 
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quiry. lam aware, sir, that various etiorts have 
been made by our opponents to throw incidents 
into our cause which never were intended to form 
a part of our political creed, and which do not now. 
We have been denounced as sectarians—as fanat- 
ics and bigots. Can such a charge lie against us? 
if the blackened walls of St. Augustine and St. Mi- 
s 


chael’s remain to tell of the outrages committed 


by a mob, there stands the chureh of St. Philip de 
Neri, & monument of the protective power of na- 
uuve-born Americans. Who defended that church 


at the peril of the rlives but native-born Americans, 
of Sout! 


hwark, with Thomas D. Grover at their 


head, who determined to save the ehureh er pe rish 
inthe ruins? No, sir; we Ware no war against 
freedom of conscience! ty quires no demonstra- 
tion to assure us of the importa: ot reli ito all 
the se cular lhitere and st sual pra iol of bite 

To the king on his throne, or the peasant at his 
plough—the miser on his money-bavs, or the ber- 


var gnawing his crust—the privil 
God after the dictate of our own he 
precious 


to Worship 
art is thre mos 
eift that humanity can enjoy. Hf the 
pages of history were not crowded with j 
uuons of the fact, the throbs of every immortal spi- 
rit that pants to enjoy a hereafter would alone be 
sufficient to attest the solemnity of the passion 
which clusters around the grave all the may sty of 
an eternal life, the passage to which must be ob- 
structed by no human power—darkened by no su- 
pe rstitiou ; shadow —taxed by ho avaricious tyran- 
ny. Shake the crown from the brow of the kin 
hurl the throne from the emperor’s teet—dash the 
sword from the warrior’s grasp—take pomp trom 
the proud, or pageantry from the powerful—blas 
love by perfidy, or poison friendship by deceit ; 
all these are trivial calamities that have their cure 
in life, or their balm in time: but ther 
dy for the frauds of relicion—no balm for the 
wrones of violated conscience. 

Sir, | thank God that Ll have this opportunity of 
disabusing the popular mind of the spurious me 
pression, that the ye ople whom | have the honor 
to represent cherish any desire to fetter or interfere 
with the sacred rights of conscience, which no men 
on earth respect more profoundly than they do. 

So far from interfering with freedom of con 
science, sir, we will resist any sect that shall ever 
attempt to mvade its sanctity—we will resist 
sect that atte mpts to combine, as such, to ac 
plish a political objeet, whether that sect be Baptist, 
Methodist, Pre sbyterian, Kp scopalian, or Roman 
Catholic. Let them atte mopt it when and where 
they may, and they will encounter from us the 
most determined hostility, the most unyielding re- 
sistance. If this be fanaticism, if this be bigotry, 
let gentlemen make the most of it. : 

Mr. Speaker, all that I have said has been drawn 
from me by the latitude that has been given to this 
debate, which ought to have been confined to the 
naked question of reference. 1 have avoided touch- 
ing upon the merits of the main question, which we 
ask to bring in proper form to the consideration of 
the House, and which, I repeat, a sclect committee 
will alone enable us to accomplish. Wall the House 
permit us to place before the nation such records, 
drawn from the proper departments, as will show 
that, unless some remedy be applied to this great 
and growing evil, THE DAY IS NOT FAR DISTANT 
WHEN THE AMERICAN-BORN VOTER WILL FIND HIM- 
SELF IN A MINORITY IN HISOWNLAND! Or will you 
continue to tell us that because we are not as liberal 
as we might be to foreign ignorance and foreien 
‘rime, you will shut out this appeal, which comes 
up to you in all its freshness from the hearts of the 
American people? 

God has implanted in those hearts, sir, the prin- 
cinpon which we act. It is that love of home, 
or Tove of native land, which, in times.of peril, 
rises to a glory. Shall we deny to the people of 
other lands what we claim for ourselves? Yet, 
miscalled liberality, in some of our Whigs and 
Democrats, would deny this sublime attribute to 
the foreigners who flock among us. They com- 
pliment them by the denial of a virtue, Whose lus- 
tre is the pride and boast of all men and all na- 
tions, and this slander on their character they call 
‘‘liberality;’’ and, with that inconsistency which 
always distinguishes men who confound natural 
relations, and who forget that love of America and 
love of American institutions, if a virtue in us, 


would be a vice in them, they charge the Native 
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Americans with being * illiberal,’’ because they 
mre true to the eternal principles of enlightened 
freedom! Shall we be *liberal’’ to foreign igno- 





rance, and say that nature has reverse d her laws, 
hecause “aceident’’ or “neces ity *’ drives the allen 
from his homestead, where his heart has struck 
deep its roots, and his affections have fondly blos- 
somed—or shall we be faithful to our own creed 
of freedom, to our own Constitution, to the sacred 
dictates of nature and the eternal laws of God, by 
askine that the alien shall be naturalized in mind, 
in heart, in soul, by a residence sufficiently lone 
to wean him from his first love, and engraft on his 


widerstandine the knowled that dienifies a free- 
man, as wise and patriouc, in exereisé of the rielt 
ot tflrace * It Is ah easy inatter to play the sy 0- 
I racene, even on this 


loor, in order to win the smile. ¢ eoax the vote 


MN 
of the foreigner. And could this be dune without 
peril to our freedom, we muicht be saved the trouble 
of preferring justice to good-nature. But a erisis 
Hw now arrive a when the solemn maenitude of 


Citiss Cyuie 


iould be treated with 


1on forbids | tit: 
the indifierence or levity that would arbitrate is 


~ decision by a frivolo entiment Siu, | disclann 
all pretensions to ** liberality’? on this question, in 
which hi coiled up the future happ 1OSS or DAIS- 
ery of millions of unborn American citizens. We 
are now strueelineg for national eharacter and n 
tronal identity, and not for the meed of courtesy, 
or the extent of a wenerous disposition, We stand 
now on the very verve of overthrow by the ime 
petuous force of invading foreigner Europ can 
no longer contain the vrown r population that Is 
veiling her to burstine. She must diszorge it at 
wy price, no matter what. Each hour will be- 
hold this tide of foreien emicration, rising hicher 
and hieher, erowine stronzer and stronger, and 
Y une bolder and bolder. 

"The pratt furnishes no test of the future, and the 
future threatens to transcend all calculations of 
this formidable ey I. 

View this creat subject in any heht, and it still 
fines back upon us tine reflected rays of reason, 

itriot ny and philanthropy. The love of our 
native land is an tmmnate, holy, and irradicable pas- 
ion, Distance only trenethens it—time only 
concentrates the feeling that causes the tear to eush 
from the eye of the emivrant, as old awe peoples by 


the vivid memory the active present with the hap- 
ry past, In what nd do yon behold the for- 


j I 
passion of the heart? It 


' 
‘ er, Who denies this | 
iture’s most holy decree, nor is it In human 
power to repeal the law, which is passed on the 
mother’s breast, and eonfirmed by the father’s 
nee. The best pohey of the wise state sman is to 
model his laws on the holy ordinances of nature. 
If the heart of the alien is in his native land—if all 
his dearest thouechts and fondest affections cluster 
around the altar of his native cods—let us not dis- 
tury his enjoyments by placing this burden of new 
afiections on his bosom, through the moral force 
ofan oath of alleciance, and the onerous oblivation 
of political duties that jar against his sympathies, 
and call on him to renounce feelings that he can 
never expel from his bosom. Let us secure him 
the privilege at least of mourning for his native 
land, by withholding obligations that he cannot 
discharge either with fidelity, ability, or pleasure. 
Give him time, sir, to wean himself from his early 
love. Why should he not, like our own sons, en- 
joy twenty-one years of infant freedom from politi- 
cal cares, to look around him, crow familiar with 
the new scene in which he finds himself placed— 
become acquainted with all the new and intricate 
relations by which man is made a sovereign by the 
voice of his fellow-man, and yet still retains all the 
responsibilities of the citizen, even while he gger- 
eises all. the power of a monarch. <A long & of 
innumerable duties will engare all his attention 
during his political noviciate, in addition to those 
comprised in reforming the errors and prejudices 
of the nursery, and in creating and forming new 
opinions, congenial to the vast field which lies 
spread before him in morals, polities, and life. A 
due reflection will convince every alien, when his 
passions are not inflamed by the insidious appeals 
of selfish demagogues, that his highest position is 
that of a moral agent in the full enjoyment of all 
the attributes of civil freedom, preparing the minds 
and hearts of his children to become faithful, in- 
telliwent, and virtuous re publicans, born to a right 
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that vindicates itself by the holy ties of omnipo- 
tent nature, and which, while God sanctions and 
consecrates, no man can dispute. 

Ve,as Native Americans, and the people of these 
United States, as patriots and republicans, have 
now attained that climax of foreign influence, when 
to pause in our onward career of reforming the 
abuse that subjects us to the degradation, is to 
surrender forever the hich dignity of moral inde- 
pendence, and the peculiar exalted, distinctive 
character of a homogeneous nation. 


ADMISSION OF TEXAS. 


SPEECH OF JULIUS ROCKWELL, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
In true Hovse or Representatives, 
Tuesday, December 16, 1845, 


Upon the question of the admission of Texas, as a 
State, into the Union. 


The question being upon the passage of the fol- 
lowine— 

Joint Resolutions for the admission of the State of Texas 
into the Union. 

Whereas the Congress of the United States, by a “joint 
resolution,” approved March the first, eighteen hundred and 
forty-five, did consent that the territory properly included 
within, and rightfully belonging to, the Republie of Texas, 
tnight be erected into a new State, to be called the State of 
Texas, with a republican torm of government, to be adopted 
by the people of said Kepublic, by deputies in convention 
ussembled, with the consent of the existing Government, in 
order that the same might be admitted as one of the States 
of the Union; which consent of Congress was given upon 
certain conditions specified in the first and second sections 
of said joint resolution: And whereas the people of the said 
Republic of Texas, by deputies in convention assembled, 
with the consent of the existing Government, did adopta 
onstitution and erect a new State, with a republican form 
{ government, and in the name of the people of Texas, and 
y their authority, did ordain and declare that they assented 
yand aceepted the proposals, conditions, and guaranties 
mitained in the said first and second sections of said reso- 
lution: And whereas the said constitution, with the proper 
evidence of its adoption by the people of the Republic of 
‘Texas, has been transmitted to the President of the United 
States, and laid before Congress, in conformity to the pro- 
visions of said joint resolution: Therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United St tes of Americ in Congress assemble?, That the 
State of ‘Texas shall be one, and is hereby declared to be 
one, of the United States of America, and admitted into the 
Union on an equal footing with the original Stites, in all 
respects whatever. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That until the Repre- 
sentatives in Congress shal! be apportioned according to an 
netual enumeration of the inhabitants of the United States, 
the State of Texas shall be entitled to choose two Repre- 
sentatives. 


Mr. ROCKWELL addressed the House as fol- 


c 
o 
b 
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low : 

Mr. Speaker: I rise to oppose the passage of 
these resolutions. I seize upon this opportunity, 
as I am sure that no member upon this side of the 
House will be able to get the floor upon this ques- 
tion at any other time. I have been the more anx- 
ious for this opportunity, because I am the only 
member of the Committee on the Territories, from 
which these resolutions were reported, opposed to 
their adoption. 

On Wednesday last that portion of the Presi- 
dent’s Message which relates to the admission of 
Texas as a State of this Union was referred to that 
committee. On Thursday, after one brief meeting 


‘of the committee, these resolutions were reported 


to the House; and, upon motion of the chairman, 
[Mr. Dovetass,] their consideration was especial- 
ly assigned for this day, to be taken up and dis- 
posed of, to the exclusion of other business. At 
the time that report was made I endeavored to get 
the floor, to move their reference to the Committee 
of the whole House on the state of the Union, in 
which they might have been discussed and amend- 
ed, without being subject to the effect of the pre- 
vious question. I was then unable to do so. This 
morning, When the resolutions first came up, upon 
the question of their passage to be engrossed fora 
third reading, the previous question was imme- 
diately applied; and under that they passed that 
stage. I have reason to believe that the moment I 
yield the floor it will again be applied, and there 
will be no further opportunity of debating them in 
this House. The canstitution of Texas, in printed 
form, was laid on our tables only yesterday, (Mon- 
day,) and before that time I had no opportunity to 
examine its details. I am not now fully acquainted 
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with all its provisions, for want of time to, Xa) 

them, and cannot expect even to allude to all 

objections that may fairly be raised against % 
But, sir, | shall proceed briefly to . 


, set forth son, 
prominent reasous of my opposition to these peso. 


lutions, impelled not only by my own conviectio 
of duty, but also by the remonstrances of , 
my immediate constituents, against the 


Hany of 
adimiss 


“re ‘ . i 
of Texas as a State, with its present constututiy 
and, further, by the remonstrances of ereq: sais 
bers of the people of the State which I in part ri 
resent, presented by all my colleagues; and, further 


by like remonstrances from citizens of many o)).. 
Siates of this Union. In their name and behaly 
speak my brief hour this day against the adyyisc;,,, 
of Texas as a State of this Union, with uy provi 
ions of the constituuion now presented to 4) 
House. 

These remonstrants, sir, belong exclusive] 
no political party. Lf am well assured that the, 
are found among them, in considerable number. 
members of both the two leading political par : 
of the country, as well as of the party known 
the Liberty party. I shall, therefore, place yy 
opposition to this measure of gravest moment t» 
my country upon no party ground. — [ts pre-ey,j- 
nent importance to the interests, present and fi). 
ture, of te entire Union, and all the people there- 
of, demands that its discussion shall be divested of 
all partisan feelings and influences. 

In other respects, sir, I shall place my opposition 
to this measure upon ho harrow ground. Certaiy ly 
not upon the ground of repugnance to the erection 
of new States, upon the territory rightfully a quired 
and possessed by this nation whenever the cireum- 
stances of our citizens, by whose enterprise and 
labor it is brought within the area of cultivation, 
shall require the organization of new States, and 
their admission into the Union. Neither by the 
letter or spirit of the remonstrances to which | 
have alluded, coming from the people of many 
States—of new as well as old States—of Westen, 
as wellas Eastern and Middle States—am I author- 
ized to place this opposition upon any such narrow 
principle. The sentiments of the people of Mas- 
sachusetts—the State which I have the honor in 
part to represent—so far as I know them, are of a 
different and more liberal spirit. As the periods 
of time roll on, when fresh and great accessions to 
the area of cultivation, civilization, and Christian- 
ity, are made by our people upon the territory be- 
yond our States westward, secured to us by na- 
tional right and honorable negotiation, the people 
of Massachusetts, in my judgment, will not be 
found reluctantly aiding in extending the federative 
principle of the Constitution, in the organization of 


dy this 


yt 


tS 


| new States even to the Pacific ocean. Their chil- 


dren will be there. ‘Their patriotic sympathy will 
go with them. The people of the Eastern States 
will not be found repining at the greatness and 
prosperity of the West. In the country, and in the 
Cabinet, they have exhibited a different spirit. 
Look at the negotiations in relation to the Ore- 
gon Territory, which have been progressing during 
a part of the period of the last Administration and 
the present. I acknowledge and honor the ability 
with which our claim and title have been set forth 
and maintained; but the country has not fuled to 
see, nor will history fail to record, that more than 
a quarter of a century ago a work was done in the 
fair field of the diplomacy of the country, without 
which the arguments now presented would be vast- 
ly less conclusive. That work was done by the 
Administration, of which my venerable colleague 
before me [Mr. Apams] was a member, and Sec 
retary of State. His heart and his gens were 10 
that work. God bless him, sir, and preserve his 
life—until the ear that heard the guns of Bunker 
Hill shall listen to the breaking of the waves of the 
Pacific upon the shores of sovereign States of t's 
Union; until the eye that saw the flames of burn- 
ing Charlestown, shall behold the multiplied stars 
and stripes of the Republic ‘ beyond the Stony 
mountains,’’ upon territory peacefully secure d by 
honorable negotiation. si 
I repeat it, sir, I will not place any part of the 
objections which I make to t 1is Measure upon - 
ground of any unwillingness to_ extend the federa- 
tive principle of our Constitution, even from one 
ocean to the other, by the admission of new States, 
whenever their population has sufficiently od 
gressed upon territory rightfully our own. tul- 
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rw the fathers of the Constitution in this particu- 
ae ecognising the distinction taken by Mr. Mad- 
she - early as 1778, between a Democracy and a 
aiid, as to their relative capability of exten- 
con. These are his words: 

~ 4 Ag the the natural limits of a Democracy is that 
«distance from the central point which will just per- 
‘ mut the most remote c1uzens to assemble as often 
‘as their public functions demand, and will include 
. no greater number than can join in these functions, 
-eo the natural limit of a Republic 1s that distance 
. fom the centre which will merely allow the repre- 
sentatives of the people to meet as ofien as may 
«be necessary for the administration of public af- 

fairs.” ’ i , 

j am prepared to believe, sir, that by the im- 
provements of the present age ln the means of 
eommunication, locomotion, and the transmission 
of intelligence, that this ** natural limit of a Repub- 


ie’ may extend ultimately to the utmost limits of 


North America. I am prepared to put my faith 
, this extension of our federative principle, and 
his expansion of our Federal Government, when- 
eyor and wherever it can be done in strict accord- 
ance with the principles of the Constitution, with the 
e ideas of perfect, universal freedom, contained 
in the Declaration of our Independence, and in con- 
formity with the settled Jaw of nations. But these, 
sir, are indispensable conditions to my faith. The 
ambition of national aggrandizement, the unbridled 
{ust of dominion, was never in the hearts of the 
founders of the Republic, and they have made no 
provision for their gratification. 
The matter now in hand is the acquisition of the 
territory and jurisdiction of a foreign State, whose 
independence of us and of all the world we have 
fully acknowledged. Between this and the crea- 
tion of new States upon our own territory the dis- 
tion is so broad and deep, that all men readily 
and clearly perceive it. The transaction we are 
wealled upon to consummate has confessedly 
no precedent, and I deny that it has any constitu- 
tional warrant. In the last Congress the doctrine 
of annexation by legislative enactments was denied 
at iis first incepuon, and most strenuously resisted 
in both Houses to the last, at every step, and to 





the very moment of the passage of the joint resolu- | 


tion. Tt was at that time earnestly maintained that 
the Constitution had provided for no such case; 
that the people had conferred upon no branch or 
branches of the Government the power to admit a 
foreign State into the Union; that it could only be 
done by the consent of the people of each of the 
existing States; that this consent was as clearly 
essential as the consent of all the members of a 
commercial partnership to the introduction of new 
associates. It was, moreover, insisted that if pre- 
cedent could be allowed to supply the wants of 
constitutional power, the seesuhere of the pur- 
chase of Louisiana by treaty located that power in 
the treaty-making branch of the Government to 
ihe exclusion of all others; that Mr. Jefierson, Mr. 
Madison, and other framers of the Constitution 
then living, and at the head of affairs, conceived 
of no other agency for such case but the treaty- 
making power; that such was the necessity of that 
ease, such the importance of that acquisition, as a 
matter of self-defence and national preservation, 
that the treaty power was invoked, not as a com- 
pete constitutional power, but in anticipation that 
iis exercise would be subsequently made constitu- 
tonal by an amendment of the Constitution, ap- 
pucable to that extreme case alone, and excluding 
itasa precedent. And among other things, the 
letter of Mr. Jefferson to Mr. Breckenridge was 
cited, in which he expressly states: ‘* The Consti- 
“uuon has made no provision for our holding for- 
‘fign territory, still less for incorporating foreign 
‘hattons into our Union,’’ and in which he sug- 
gesis that the treaty, after its ratification by the 
Senate, and after the action of Congress in provi- 
“ng means for carrying out its stipulations, must 
'e submitted to the nation, “for an additional 
“‘rucle to the Constitution, approving and con- 
irming an act which the nation had not previous- 
‘ly authorized. ”? 
— Administration, after Mr. Upshur 
‘me Secretary of State, sought to effect an an- 
*’Xation of Texas by the treaty-making power. 
, treaty was negotiated, submitted to the aa 
= rejected. This treaty presented a fresh and 
“ acknowledgment that Texas was a foreign 
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nation, to the territory of which we had no claim 
whatever. It was,1in the last Congress, contended, 
and the position supported by the most stringent 
arguments, that, inthe relauoens existing between 
Mexico and Texas, by the laws of nations, Mexico 
must of necessity be a party to treaties which 
should annex Texas to the United Siates. After 
the rejection of this treaty, after its utter failure, 
when, as it was then contended, there was an end 
to all constitutional proceedings to effect annexa- 
tion, the unprecedented expedient was resorted to 
of annexing Texas by a law of Congress, propos- 
ing terms of annexation, to be accepted by ‘Texas. 
The constitutional power of Congress to admit new 
States into the Union was suddenly expanded into 
a power which, by its inherent vigor, could create 
the materials upon which it was to operate. It is 
not my present tention to reiterate the arguments 
-by which this false reading of the Cons titution was 
resisted and exposed. It is sufficient for my pres- 
ent purpose to say, that all these objections to the 
annexation of Texas remain in thei full force to 
this day. In relation, however, to the objections 
rrowing out of the relations of Mexico to Texas, 
lam free to say I will not at this moment insist 
upon that. We are informed by the President’s 
Message that a distinguished citizen, and an es- 
teemed member of this House, is now engaged in 
negotiation with the Mexican Goveriment; and I 
will not urge anything in my place here which 
micht by any possibility embarrass the nevotia- 
tions of my country with any foreign Power. But 
the other objections to the inception of this meas- 
ure remain in their full streneth. In the licht of 
the Constitution and of precedent, ] maintain that 
the least solemn form in which a foreign State can 
be annexed to this nation is by treaty, ratified by 
two-thirds of the Senators; and that all that has 
been done is of no binding force upon this Con- 
| gress, to compel us here to carry out this measure 
of annexation. Do we sit here with no 
power upon this subject than simply and subser- 
viently, at the beck of the Executive, to register 
the edicts of a former Congress? Was this the 
doctrine of the fathers of the Constitution? Is this 
the democratic doctrine of the present day? These 
joint resolutions of the twenty-eighth Congress 
ave no other force and validity than the other 
laws enacted by that legislature. Like them all, 
they are subject to repeal; much more then to 
modification, amendment, and partial repeal, 
Neither do | conceive that the action of the 
Legislature and people of Texas has taken from 
this Congress the power of amendment, modifica- 
tion, and repeal. What has in fiet been done? 
The twenty-eighth Congress adopted a joint res- 
olution giving the consent of that Congress to the 
formation, by Texas, of a State, which might, 


other 


{ within a certain time, and upon certain conditions, 


present here its constitution, and apply for admis- 
sion as a State of this Union. On the basis of 
that consent alone, the whole subsequent action of 
Texas proceeded. It was known to everybody 
in and out of Texas, that great and strenuous ob- 
jection was made in that Congress against giving 
that consent, and its constitutional power to do so 
steadfastly denied. The annunciation of this con- 
sent was borne to Texas by the joint resolution. 
Texas saw that they contained the consent of Con- 
gress merely, and took the chances that that con- 
sent might be changed in its conditions, or wholly 
withdrawn by the action of a future Congress; for, 
by the terms of those resolutions, the transaction 
was set forth as a thing not perfected, but which 
was to be submitted to the present Congress for its 
deliberation and final action. That all this may 
more fully appear, I ask leave to read the resolu- 
tions of the twenty-eighth Congress, as they were 
sent to Texas. 
** Joint Resolution for annexing Texas to the United States.” 
‘* Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
Congress doth consent that the territory properly included 


within, and rightfully belonging to, the Republic of Texas, 
may be 
Texas, With a republican form of Government, to be adopt- 
ed by the people of said Republic, by deputies in convention 
assembled, with the consent of the existing Government, in 
order that the same may be admitted as one of the States of this 
Union. 

“2. And be it further resolved, That the foregoing consent 
of Congress is given upon the following conditions, and with 
the following guaranties, to wit: First. Said State to be 
formed, subject to the adjustment by this Government of all 

/ questions of boundary that may arise with other Govern- 


rected into a new State, to be called the State of 
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ments; and the constitution Uiereof, with the proper evi 

dence of its adoption by the people of said Repnllic of 
Texas, shall be transmitted to the President of the United 
States, to be laid before Congre ss for us fin Hf action, on or 
betore the first day of January, L546. Said State, 
when adinitted into the Union, after ceding to the United 
States all public edifiees, fortifications, barracks, ports and 
harbors, navy and navy yards, docks, magazines, arms and 
armaments, and all other property and means pertaining to 
the public defence belonging to the said Republic ef Texas, 
shall retain all the pubhe tunds, debts, taxes, and dues ot 
every kind which may belorg to, or be due and owing to the 
said Republic; and shall atse retain all the vacant and un 

appropriated lands lying within its limits, to be applied to 
the payment of the debts and liabilities of said Repuliie of 
Texas; and the residue of said lands, after discharging said 
debts and liabilities, to be disposed of as seid State may di 

rect; but in no event are said debts and liabilities to become 
a charge upon the Government of the United States. Third. 
New States of convenient size, not exceeding four in num 

ber. in addition to said State of Texas, and having sufficient 
population, may hereafter, by the consent of said State, be 
formed out of the territory thereof, whieh shal! be entitled 
to admission under the provisions of the Federal Constitu 

tion; and such States as may be formed out of that portion 
of said territory lying south of thirty-six degre thirty min 

utes north latitude, cammontly known as the Missourt com 

promise line, shall be admitted into the Union, with or with 

out slavery, as the peopl: of each State as\ing admission 
may desire; and in such State or States as shall be formed 
out of said territory north of said Missouri compromise line, 
slavery, or involuntary servitude, (except for erime,) shall 
be prohibited.’ 


Serond. 


Here is the consent of that Coneress declared, 
with the ineidents of that mere consent by joint 
re solution, among which, of course, Was the pos- 
sibility of its repeal. And, further, the consent is 
declared upon the condition that the constitution to 
be formed should be laid before this Coneress for 
its final action. Can it now be said that this final 
action was definitely preseribed: that this delibera- 
tive body has not the power to deliberate; that it is 
the mere ministerial agent of a former Congress, 
to do its biddine? W hy send it here at all, then? 
Why was not all future action entrusted to the Ex 
ecutive?) Why was it not made the duty of the 
President, when this constitution of Texas wes 
laid before him, to announce the union of the two 
nations by proclamation? For one, sir, Tam not 
disposed to yield this de spotie power to the rese 
lution of'a former Congress. I hold that this Con- 
gress is now to deliberate upon, and determine the 
question, whether Texas, with its present consti- 
tution, shall be admitted as a State into this Union; 
that we have the power to look into this constitu- 
tion, and reject it, or give our absolute or qualified 
consent, as shall seem meet tous. In this manner 
have the people read and understood these resolu- 
tions. ‘Tothis Congress they look for the * final 
action.”” They will hold this Congress responsi- 
ble for the admission of Texas as a State into this 
Union. 

Zut, sir, if T could be brought to admit, that 
which I utterly deny, that the 28th Congress acted 
strictly within its constitutional power in passing 
iis joint resolution, and that that resolution, with tis 
conditions and guaranties, are literally binding upon 
the country and upon this Congress, still | main- 
tain, that one of those conditions at least is directly 
violated by the constitution of Texas now before 
us. I call your attention to the third paragraph of 
the second section of the joint resolutions which I 
have just read. Literally construed, sir, the con- 
dition in regard to slavery does not attach to the 
State of Texas, now applying for admission into 
this Union. ‘This is not one of the four “new 
States to be formed out of the territory thereof’’— 
it is the original State, out of which those new 
States may hereafter be formed, * by the consent of 
said State;’’ and to this, that condition or guaranty 
does not attach. It comprises the whole extent of 
Texas, north as well as south of * thirty-six de- 
‘grees thirty minutes north latitude, commonly 
‘known as the Missouri compromise line.’’ As to 
this State, the slavery question is still open, with- 
out conditions and without guaranty of the former 
Congress. This question is to be decided by us. 
We have the responsibility, and we cannot avoid 
it. Nor can it be objected, that this is a narrow 
and technical aspect of a great question. We have 
a right to demand a literal construction. Even on 
a point of doubtful meaning, we have a right to 
that construction which may have been given to it 

| by those members of the last Congress who gave 
| the most reluctant vote in favor of the resolution. 
| It is well known that this resolution passed in the 
| last Congress, after the agony of spirited debate in 
| both Houses—a debate of course cut off in this 
’ House, in the midst, by the use of the previous 
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question—a debate involving this slavery question 


—passed, sir, against a strong minority in both 
Houses, and in one by a majority of but a single 
vote. ‘This slavery condition was the point which 
numbers of those who voted for these resolutions 
most reluctantly yielded. Weare bound to believe 


they yielded no more than the letter 
utions clearly declares. 


and iisist, that 
of thes 
But, sir, 


is to be rejected, and they are to be consirued ac- 
surely it will not be contend- 


if the lite ral neaning of the resolution 


cording to their spirit, 


j i 





ed that very was cuaranued to the whole extent 
of this territory, north and south of the compro- 
bridse | ne, The tiOst that can be el umed is, that 
| the spirit and intent of those resolutions, the 
peoy f ‘Ts i mith of that line, were left free 
to choose whether they would have slave ry or not, 


ond that slavery was prohibited north of that line. 


Chis State of Texas, now applying for admission, 
7 i s ‘ ” al 7 ’ } 
co rrehends the enture territory, north and south, 
this constitution establishes slavery throughout. 
Ii foro hiidture ¢ nncipation by thi Leg lature. 
“ « . i } ° 
Lvew state i yo niny not pe here ifler erected 
"T"} , » | ! ‘ 
out of territory. ‘They never can be, but with 
the consent of the State now admitted. If no new 
States are © ed, domesti vel made per- 
| ual, rik | muita. if any new States are 
erected, their ¢ on requires the consent of this 
Siate. Its Leoislature can “ive no conse it, coupled 


with eniane prilion, bo the admission ¢ f’ any State 


north of ine ¢ MOTOS | And upon the ad- 
mission of the State of Texas, with 1 + present con- 
stitution, In connexion with the joint resolution of 
the last Congre , What ecomes of the spirit and 
bhicut of th { re ol Liodhh Ath 2 ard Lo slave ry ? if 
this State is now Imitted, the only eflect of the 
last clanse in the joint resolution, prohil iting sla- 


very “in such Sta shall be formed 


out of territory north of id Missouri compromise 
line,’’ will have been, ** to keep the promise to the 
( und bore Kk it to t? hop 


this connexion another fact 


ar, i 
’ 
In 


whieh the 


resents itself, 
an never forget. ‘The joint re- 
solution could not have been adopted in the form 
mn whi A majority in the Sen- 
ate, and a portion of the majority which it received 


country ¢ 


h it now appears, 


in the House of Representatives, was obtained by 
means of the following aine ndment, which made 
a part of the resolutions as they were finally adopt- 
ed. ‘The amendment was in these words: 


3. ‘and be it further resolved, That if the Presi- 
dent of the United States shall, in his judgment and 
discretion, deem it most advisable, instead of pro- 
ceeding to submit the foregoing resolution to the 
© Re lie of ‘Texas, as an overture on the part of 
the United States for admission, to negotiate with 
‘that Republic: Then— 

** Be it resolved, ‘Thata State, to be formed out of 
the present Re pul he of Texas, with suitable ex- 
tent and boundaries, and with two representatives 
in Congress, until the next apportionment of rep- 
resentation, shall be admitted into the Union, by 
virtue of this act, on an equal footing with the 
‘existing States 
“tion of such admission, and the cession of the 
‘remaiming Texian territory to the United States 
‘shall be agreed upon by the Governments of 
*'Texas and the United States: That the sum of 
one hundred thousand dollars be, and the same 
is hereby, appropriated, to defray the expenses 
of missions and nevotiations, to ¢ 


said adm 


- 


| 
ut 


, a8 soon as the terms and condi- 


» agree upon the 
‘terms of sion and cession, either by 
‘treaty, to be submitted to the 


‘ 


by arti- 
: : : Ps 
cles to be submitted to the two Houses of Con- 
* wress, as the President may direct.”’ 


Senate, or 


This part of the resolution recognises negotiation; 
authorizes the President ** to negetiate with that 
Republic, if, in his jadement and diseretion,’’ he 
should deem it advisable; and leaves the slavery 
question, as well as other questions, entirely opé n 
and unsettled. ‘This resolution became a law, by 
the approval of the President, on the first day of 
March, 1845. **On the third day of March, 1845,”’ 
the late President, as we are informed by the An- 
nual Message, ** elected to submit the first and sec- 
‘ond sections of that resolution to the Republic 
‘of ‘Texas, as an overture on the part of the Uni- 
‘ted States, for her admission as a State into the 
* Union.”” This election was approved by President 
Polk, and his instructions issued accordingly, bear- 
ing date the tenth day of the same March. Within 


two days after its passage, this third section of the . 


joint resolution was as if it had never been, and 
within ten days all hope of it was gone forever. | 


It was but the sugared crust of the bitter pill which 
could not otherwise have been taken. Sutil there 


has remained, in the minds of a portion of our | 


people, an idea that the ** final action’’ of this Con- 
gress, upon the admission of Texas as a State, 
might prevent that vast region, or atleast a part 
of it, from irrecoverably passing within the area of 
slavery. By the passage of the resolutions now 


before us, without amendment, that last hope will | 


be extinguished, 

I know it is sometimes claimed, sir, that the peo- 
ple of the country have, in some sense, passed upon 
this question in the late Presidential election, be- 
cause the opinions of the citizen elected President 
were known to be favorable to annexation. But 
vill anybody contend that the ferms and conditions 
of the annexation were de cide d on by the people? 
And among many reasons, to show that a majority 
of the people did not so decide in that election, is 
this conclusive one, that in some of the States, and 
those among the largest and most populous, the 


Presidential electors, whose votes were given for | 





the present Chief Magistrate, were elected by mi- 
norities—the majorties, divided into different par- 
ties, being against annexation. Every man knows 
the variety of warring elements which resulted in 
that election, and the power of party organization 
over them all. Besides, sir, I know that I have 
here presented, and so have many other gentle- 
men, remonstrances against this measure, among 
the signatures to which are many of the names of 
persons whose votes were given at the last Presi- 
dential election in favor of the present Executive. 
I shall not eo into the circumstances attending that 
election, for it is far from my purpose to have any 
agency in exciting a tumult of party feeling in this 
House.  [ hepe to treat this question in conform- 
ity with the rules of the House, with Parliamen- 
tary rules, and with that decorum which becomes 
a repre sentative of the people upon this floor. 

I trust, sir, that T have shown that this Coneress 
has the right to deliberate upon this subject; that, 
whether we are guided by the letter or spirit of the 
joint resolution of the last Congress, we are bound 
to take our “ final action” asa Legislature—a delib- 
erative body—asserting all our constitutional pow- 
ers, extending to the adoption of the constitution 
offered by ‘Texas, or its rejection, unless amended 
in the particulars which may be pointed out by 
amendment in the resolutions under discussion. 

| have said, sir, that, owing to the haste in which 
these proceedings have followed one upon another, 
I have not had time to examine the details of the 
constitution as fully as they require. I am aware 
there are other objections besides the main one 
which I shall set forth, and those of a crave char- 
acter, which I shall not be able to investigate; and 
as introductory to that main objection, I refer again 
to one portion of the history of these transactions. 

Amidst ail the heat and dust which this Texas 
question has raised throughout the country; amidst 


all the sophistry, misrepresentation, mirigue, and | 
unscrupulous efforts of every kind, which have at- | 
tended its progress, there stands out one honest | 


declaration, on the part of the Administration, of 
the true reason why the annexation of Texas was 
so vehemently desired. From the observation of 
the people, in some sections of the country, it was 
in the main concealed during the Presidential can- 
vass. It was shadowed forth, as I think, with a 
rood degree of distinctness, in the correspondence 


of a lamented Secretary of State, now deceased. | 


But it was distinetly stated, without disguise, by 
his immediate successor, the eminent statesman of 
South Carolina. When not only this Congress, 
but this Administration, shall have passed away, 
and much that has attended these transactions shall 
have been forgotten, it will appear, in the light of 
impartial history, thet the leading reason for the 
annexation of ‘Texas, avowed by the American 
Secretary of State to the Minister of Great Britain, 


in the face of both countries and of the wox)d, in a | 


diplomatic communication dated the 27th of April, 
1844, was declared to be to preserve certain domes- 


tic institutions; meaning thereby the institutions | 


of domestic slavery, both in the United States and 
in Texas. From that communication I read the 
following paragraph : 

“ The United States, in concluding the treaty of 


‘annexation with Texas, are not disposed to shun | 


| 


‘any responsibility which may fairly attach to +) 
on account of the transaction. The mMeastire 
adopted with the mutual consent, and for the » 
tual and permanent welfare, of the two con es r 
interested. It was made necessary, in ode 
preserve domestic institutions placed unde; 
guaranty of their respective. constitutions 
deemed essential to their safety and prosperity.” 
There will remain forever the historic] y, a 
given by our Government for the annexat; 
Texas to this Union. Now, sir, representing | 
declared opinions of the scores of thousands of ; 
people of this country, whose remonstrances » 
pouring in upon us, and, as | believe, the real gen. 
timents of millions more, I take that issue, and I 
oppose the admission of Texas as a State of thjg 
Union; for this reason especially, because its en». 
stitution, as far as it can, supports and perpetuates 
domestic slavery. [I find in this constitution » 
article, the title of which is a word unknown to the 
Constitution of my country. This is the article jy 
the constitution of Texas to which I allude, and 
ask especial attention: 
ArticLe VIII.—Staves. 

Sec. 1. The legislature shall have no power to pass Jaws 
for the emancipation of slaves without the consent of the), 
owners, nor without paying their owners, previous to 
emancipation, a full equivalent in money for the slay: 
emancipated, They shall have no power to prevent emi- 
grants to this State from bringing with them such persons 
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fhe 


‘ 


are deemed slaves by the laws of any of the United States, 
so long as any person of the same age or description shal) 
continued in slavery by the laws of this State: Provided, 


That such slave be the bona fide property of such emigrants: 
Provided, also, That laws shall be passed to inhibit the intro. 
duction into this State of slaves who have committed hivh 
crimes in other States or Territories, They shall have thy 
riglit to pass laws to permit the owners of slaves to emanei 
pate them, saving the rights of creditors, and preventing 
them from becoming a public charge, They shall have fuij 
power to pass laws which will oblige the owners of slaves 
to treat them with humanity; to provide for their necessary 
food and clothing; to abstain from all injuries to them, ey 
tending to life or limb; and, in case of their neglect or y 
fusal to comply with the directions of such laws, to hav 
such slave or slaves taken from such owner, and sold thy 
the benefit of such owner or owners, ‘They may pass laws 
to prevent slaves from being brought into this State as mer- 
chandise only. 

Sec. 2. In the prosecution of slaves for crimes of a higher 
grade than petit larceny, the legislature shall have no power 
to deprive them of an impartial trial by a petit jury. 

Sec, 3. Any person who shall maliciously dismember, « 
deprive aslave of life, shall suffer such punishment as woul 
be inflicted in case the like offence had been committed upon 
a free white person, and on the like proof, except in case of 
insurrection of such slave. 





Now, sir, this question of the establishment of 
slavery in Texas 1s, in its most prominent aspect 
a new question, reaching farther and wider than 
any question of this nature heretofore raised in the 
history of the Government. By a decree of th 
government of Mexico, made, | think, in 12), 
slavery was abolished in that country, ineluding 
Texas. In the confused state of affairs, it has, 
however, been continued, as I understand, in a 
modified form, and has, to some extent, increased 
in limited portions of Texas. It looks, however, 
for its security and extension to this measure of an- 
nexation—to its admission as a State into this Union 
with its present constitution. And it is now to be 
decided whether the cloud, now “ no bigger than a 
man’s hand,’ shall be dissipated, or shall over- 
spread the whole heaven of ‘exas; whether the 
same act which brings into the Union this vast 
territory, shall preserve to it forever the institu- 
tions of domestic slavery. The importance of this 
measure cannot be overstated, even if we confine 
our view to Texas itself. The territory of Texas 
is represented to be “ larger than France, equa! in 
‘extent to the whole German Empire, three times 
‘as larze as the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
‘and Ireland;’’ with a variety of climate, sol! and 
productions: great portions of it excellent in all. 
Our aid and our votes are now required to expe! 
this vast, fair and fertile region from the area of 
freedom, and place it within the area of slavery; 


and not only so, but to assent to the depriving 1's 


legislature of all power to alter in this respect he 
future condition; for such will be admitted to > 


the intended and actual effect of its consutruon. | 
But an enlightened and judicious forecast, = 
seems to me, will invest this transaction with a 
ereater importance and interest. From 0st os 
tion of the progress of events—of the condition ane 
character of other American Governments—0! oe 
true interests of European Governments in — 
tion to jurisdiction upon this continent—opiyo 
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are now entertained, in quarters entitled to the 
highest respect in this country, and abroad also, 
by those whose position enables them, perhaps, to 
take still more impartial and philosophic views, 
that, sooner or later, for evil or for good, the con- 
ctitutional Government of the United States will 
most probably be extended over the entire area of 
North America. And, in the face of such author- 
7 y, we are not only authorized but obliged to re- 
card this question as affecting all that part of this 
wontinent Which hes south and west of Texas. 
The mere possibility of such events is sufficient to 
awaken this added interest—to invest the question 
with this inereased importance. This is the first 
eon: a mighty stride in itself, and irrevocable. 
- Upon this question of slavery I will speak with- 
out reserve—concealing no opinion and abating no 
argument which my time will allow. I shall have 
nothing to say of the States of our beloved Union 
where slavery now exists. Where they have in- 
herited this institution, where they possess it under 
the common constitution, it is their own affair ; 
theirs to manage, limit, or abolish, as they best 
may. But Lappeal to all men to say, whether the 
frirest portions of the earth, in which the institu- 
tion of domestic slavery has been found, have 
come up to that degree of prosperity and social 
happiness which God, by his abundant gifts, man- 
ifestly enabled them to attain. I appeal to the his- 
tory of the world, I ask diligent and candid in- 
quiry into the condition of all civilized nations, 
and I submit that the conclusion cannot fairly be 
resisted, but must be admitted, that wherever a 
place has been found for domestic slavery, its per- 
manent influence has been evil and injurious to the 
entire community—to the race that is served, as 
well as to the race that serves. On the contrary, 
where slavery exists not—where perfect equality, 
so far as laws and government may have influence, 
prevails—where no race of men is subservient to 
another—where, of consequence, labor, physical 
labor, is honorable, aud the privilege of all—there, 
I submit, in the light of the same history, has been 
the greatest amount of labor, physical and intel- 
lectual, performed by the greatest number, and of 
labor’s richest reward; and there has been the 
freest scope afforded to the cultivation of virtuous 
and moral sentiments and correct views. In re- 
gard to the highest exhibitions of intellectual ac- 
quisition and power, I may admit that individual 
instances may be found in both states of society; 
but { claim that in communities entirely free, there 
is by far the greatest aggregate amount of culti- 
vated intellectual and moral power; and this, I in- 
sist, is the only true test of comparison and con-: 
trast. There are now regions of the earth where 
domestic slavery has long existed, the eradication 
of which would be soon followed by a doubling 
and quadrupling of population, drawn from free 
States, wealth and resources of every kind, with 
an augmentation of private comfort and happiness 
ina still greater proportion; and upon this point [ 
abide the decision of intelligent freemen within 
those regions, as well as without. I deny the va- 
idity of arguments against these general truths, 
drawn from the condition of colonies, distant from 
their parent countries, now in their transition state, 
with the institution just broken up. This is a 
question of time. In its practical application to 
the subject now in hand, to this new and vast ter- 
ritory, it Is a question of decades of years—nay 
more, of centuries. Here, especially, the argument 
that the two races cannot exist together, except 
where the one is enslaved to the other, has no ap- 
plication, ‘The very question is, whether both races 
shall be here driven in together. The exclusion 
of the enslaved race, the abstaining from active 
measures to introduce them, for which we are 
strenuously contending, would forever exclude this 
argument, both as to the condition of that race 
when enslaved and when made free from slavery. 
_But, sir, however these views may fail to con- 
vince others, they are the sentiments of those who 
remonstrate against, and resist, this great measure 
now urged upon us. And further, sir, I am re- 
quired, by the circumstances in which I am placed, 
and by the opinions which I represent, to present 
a further argument against this vast extension of 
these domestic institutions. I do this in obedience 
> see who entertain these opinions upon which 
_ arzument is founded—many of whom are my 


immediate constituents—and in accordance with | 


my own convictions. They look upon the exten- 
sion of slavery as a great national sin—an offence 
in the sight of God, without whose blessing no 


| nation can ever remain prosperous and happy—as 


directly opposed to the dictates of inspired truth; 
and they believe that if they do not resist it to the 
utmost of their power, even to the point where re- 
sistance becomes hopeless, they will expose them- 
selves and their country to that Divine displeasure 
and chastisement which must ever follow upon na- 
tional transcression. We resist this measure here, 
because, whatever may be the issue, we must and 
will be in, and of, and for our country, now and 
ever, Whatever of blessings or of blight may be- 
tide that common country. 
I am aware, sir, that arguments against this 
measure, coming from the State which | in part 
represent, are sometimes viewed in certain quar- 
ters with a jealousy which | know to be unfounded 
in the sentiments and conduct of the citizens of 
that State. On yesterday, I think it was, sir, while 
one of my colleagues was presenting remonstran- 
ces against this measure, an extract from a news- 
paper, published in the province of Massachusetts 
jay, | believe in the year 1741, was sent to the 
Clerk to be read, containing some advertisements 
of the sale of negroes, and for negroes run away 
from their masters. How far, or in what sense, 
this was intended as a reproach to Massachusetts, 
I have not inquired; nor is it at all material. But, 
sir, it gives me the opportunity to refer to the vin- 
dication, from a source of undoubted impartiality, 
of the people of Massachusetts, in their colonial 
condition, in regard to the matters involved in this 
debate. Happy is the State or nation, sir, (and 
may this nation and all its States be ever found so,) 
which, in the hour of attempted disparagement, 
ean point to the decided testimony of those who 
have no motive but the love of truth, upon the 
page of immortal history, to vindicate her fair fame. 
I read, sir, from Grahame’s History of the United 
States: 
‘*Among other subjects of dispute with the 
‘ British Government and its officers, was one more 
‘creditable to Massachusetts than even her mag- 
‘nanimous concern for the liberty of her citizens 
and their fellow-colonists. Negro slavery still 
subsisted in every one of the American provinces; 
and the unhappy victims of this yoke were rap- 
idly multiplied by the progression of the slave 
‘trade. Georgia, the youngest of all the States, 
‘ contained already fourteen thousand negroes; and 
in the course of the present year alone, more than 
six thousand were imported into South Carolina. 
In New England, the number of slaves was very 
insignificant, and their treatment so mild and hu- 
mane, as in some measure to veil from the pub- 
lic eye the iniquity of their bondage. But the 
recent discussions with regard to liberty and the 
rights of human nature, were calculated to awak- 
en, in generous minds, a juster impression of 
negro slavery; and during the latter part of Gov- 
ernor Bernard’s administration, a bill prohibitory 
of all traffic in negroes was passed by the Mas- 
sachusetts Assembly. Bernard, however, in con- 
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| *formity to his instructions from the Crown, re- 


‘fused to affirm this law; and thus opposed him- 


| *self to the virtue, as well as to the liberty of the 


‘people whom he governed. On three subsequent 
‘occasions, laws abolishing the slave trade were 
‘passed by the same Assembly, during Hutchin- 
‘son’s administration; but all were in like manner 
‘negatived by the Governor. And yet it was at 
‘this very period, when Britain permitted her mer- 
‘ chants annually to make slaves of more than fift 

‘thousand men, and refused to permit her it 9 
‘onists to decline a participation in this injustice, 
‘that her orators, poets, and statesmen, loudly 
‘celebrated the generosity of English virtue in 
‘ suffering no slaves to exist on English ground, and 
‘the transcendant equity of her judicial tribunals, 


| ‘in liberating one negro who had been carried 


‘there. Though Massachusetts was thus prevent- 


| *ed from abolishing the slave trade, the relative 
| ‘discussions which took place were by no means 
| ‘unproductive of good. 


A great amelioration be- 
‘came visible in the condition of all the negroes 


| in the province; and most of the proprietors gave 


‘liberty to their slaves. This just action—for 
“such, and such only, it deserves to be termed— 
‘has obtained hitherto scarcely any notice from 


| ‘mankind; while the subsequent and similar con- 


‘duct of the Quakers in Pennsylvania has been 
‘celebrated with warm and general encomium—so 
‘capricious is the distribution of fame, and so 
‘much advantage does the reputation of virtue de- 
‘rive from alliance with sectarian spirit and inter- 
*est.”’ 

This, sir, is the history of provincial Massa- 
chusetts. As early as 1773, and previously, four 
of her annual Legislatures had passed enactments 
prohibitory of all traffic in negroes, the effect of 
which was prevented by the vetoes of British gov- 
ornors. When foiled in this eeneral attempt, her 
ciuzens, for the most part, gave liberty to their 
slaves. When she shook oif the yoke of British 
oppression, she recoenised the prin iple 


3 of uni 
versal freedom. 


When she preseribed for herself 
a free constitution, she shook from the heim of her 
garments every vestige of colonial slavery. 

I point, sir, to this passage from the histery 
written by an impartial foreigner, not merely to 
vindieate the early spirit of the people of that State, 
hut to bring to view her subseque nt career, and by 
that example, the same which has appeared in the 
career of the other free States, to fortify the posi- 
tions which [ maintain. ‘This attempt at her dis- 
paragement fully justifies such argument. What, 
sir, would Massachusetts have Leen at this day, 
with domestic slavery continued, and ever mer as- 
ing, within her borders? Circumseribed in her 
territory, her soil for the most part hard and bro- 
ken, her sky comparatively unkind, and her climate 
severe, she has sought the sources of her unfailing 
prosperity in the principle of perfect, universal 
freedom. Sustaining her ever-increasing popula- 
tion, she has annuaily sent forth her children, by 
thousands, to aid in taking up and carrying for- 
ward to the West, the frontier of civilization. <All 
they demand is freedom and the privilege of labor. 
As the flag of our country moves on over prairie 
and mountain, they assist In bearing its standard. 
The capital and enterprise of Massachusetts are 
aiding in the extension of the great thoroughfares 
of inland commerce wherever production invites 
them. Massachusetts is with and for the West— 
with and for the whole country, She repines not 
that, asthe Republic gathers greatness and extent, 
her relative influence will be ever diminishing. If 
the words ‘San ocean-bound Republic,”’ 
tv and imacinative, shali ever become de scriptive 
of reality, the spirit of Massachusetts will be found 
invigorating the great idea, demanding that the 
highways of commerce shall traverse the continent; 
that commercial and political intelligence shall pass 
from ocean to ocean with the electric fluid. ‘Then, 
as now, in minorities or in majorities, the opinions 
of the people of Massachusetts will be everywhere 
freely expressed, ‘Then, as now, the enlargement 
of the country will not, by their consent, be coupled 
with the extension of domestic slavery. They will 
demand then, as now, that the extension of the 
Republic shall be not in specious profession, but 
in truth, ** the extension of the area of freedom.”’ 

The combined action, sir, of those who have es- 
tablished themselves in Oregon, has prohibited, as 
far as can now be done by them, the existence of 
slavery upon that rection. Could such a prohibi- 
tion be extended to other portions of our territory, 
where the climate and soil are of a more genial 
character, how soon would the obstacles which 
now keep back the population and improvement of 
some of the finest portions of our national inherit- 
ance be removed. 

Mr. Speaker, I need not observe that, if my 
ability were at all equal to the occasion, and if my 
limited time would permit, the further insisting 
upon reasons and arguments here against this 
measure, or any of its features, can be of possible 
avail. But, sir, | speak for those who have re- 
monstrated and protested against the admission of 
Texas with its present constitution, but whose 
remonstrances have mostly been laid upon your 
table without the slightest examination. Many of 
them come from the people of districts and States 


now emp 


whose representatives, could they have opportu- 


nity, would enforce their views with vastly more 
ability than I can hope to do. Those representa- 
tives cannot be heard: such is the haste with 
which the majority are determined to —- through 
this measure; such the power which the rules of 
this House give to its majority. It is my duty, 
therefore, at this last moment of opportunity, in the 


1) name of these remonstrants, and of those who en- 
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tertain the same opimons, to enter their solemn 
protest agamst the passage of these resolutions, 
admittine Texas as a State into the Union, with 
the provisions of its constitution in relation to 
slavery: 

Because the admission of this State, with those 
provisions, secures to its free white population a 
representation in this House, not measured and 
limited as in the free States, by their own num- 
hers, but increased by adding three-fifths of their 
lave t principle of our Constitution always un- 
this extension of which over the vast 
territory by this act annexed, is not only unequal, 
but, in our belief, awainst the spirit and yitent of 


the Consutution, inconsistent with republican prin- 
ciple 
the tstitutions 
which, in the United States 


aione the Purpose 


ental: ane 
i 


,and unjust. Because that, in our opinion, 


of domestic slavery, to preserve 
and in ‘Texas, are 
s and effects of this annexation, 
are permanently injurious to the best interests of 
the whole country, and to all the American people, 
and must prove so to the people of the State now 
adinitte d,and of those new States which mav here- 
territory. Because the 
lavery, with the exten- 
Filon of our jurisdiction over a hew portion of this 


afier be erected within it 
extension of the area of 


continent, must greathy weaken the moral influ- 
enee of the example of this nation in favor of re- 
publican principles and free governments.  Be- 
eause It was 
vered framers of our Constitution that domestic 
slavery should ever be thus vastly extended; but 
rather that it would be limited, controlled by the 
progress of just opinions, and finally, by moral 
agencies and constitutional me is, re moved from 
the State in which it existed. if we 
should aid in, or consent to, the extension of 


not in the contemplation of the re- 


dae 
Be ause, 


slavery, the act would be in violation of our clear 
convictions, that human slavery is against human 
rights; and we should be compelle d to feel that our 
act had given a more terrible energy to the record- 
ed words of one of the fathers of the Republic, a 
eitizen of Virgimia, the author of the Declaration 
of Independence, that ** he trembled for his country 
when he reflected that God is just.” : 

As the only method in which it can now be done, 
sir, in accordance with the rules of this House, I 
move that these re soultions be recommitted to the 


committee who reported them, with instructions to 


report the following amendment to them: 

** Provided, ‘That slavery and involuntary servi- 
tude (except for crime) be prohibited in the State 
by these resolutions admitted into the Union, and 
that all the provisions of the constitution of that 
State, Inconsistent with this proviso, shall be null 
‘and void.”’ 


THE TARIFF. 


SPEECH OF HON. A. STEWART, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, December 9, 1845, 


On the portion of the President’s Message and 
Treasury Report relating to the ‘Tariff. 


The House havine under consideration the res- 
olution to refer that portion of the President's 
Message in relation to the tariff to the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means— 


Mr. STEWART moved to amend the resolu- 
tion, by inserting thereafter instructions to the 
committee to report ‘fas the sense of this House 
that the tariff of 1842 ought not to be disturbed.’ 
In supporting this motion, Mr. S. said, that he 
thought the House oucht to meet this question at 
once, and give an expression of its views and pur- 
The people had heard with alarm the 
language of the Executive Message on the subject 
of the tariff. Mr. S. was in possession of letters 
just received from individuals who had commenced 
manufacturing establishments, and who wished 
to know whether it would be safe for them to pro- 
ceed. Their inquiry of him was, what was going 
to be done? Whether the entire system of pro- 
tective policy was to be overturned, as had been 
recommended by the Executive? That inquiry 
Was coming up from all parts of the country. He 
could not answer them; and he thought it the duty 


poses, 


of this House to reply to these inquiries, and to .. 
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The Tariff—Mr. Stewart. 


let the people know at once whether the policy 
of protecting American industry was to be sub- 
verted or established. Surely it was their obvious 
duty to come up to the question fairly and openly, 
and at once, and give a distinct expression of their 
views. 

It had been intimated by a gentleman from 
Alabama, over the way, [Mr. Payne,] that the 
report from the Secretary of the Treasury was a 
most extraordinary document. Extraordinary it 
certainly was, and many new and very extraordi- 
nary doctrines did it contain. Mr. 8. concurred 
very heartily with the gentleman in thus much of 
what he had said. The report Was a document 
setting forth doctrines in political economy such 
as never before had been promulgated by any 
authorized officer of Government, and the posi- 
tions there assumed were such as had startled the 
country. It was therefore manifestly proper and 
highly obligatory on this body that it should give 
as prompt an expression as possible of its views 
and intention in the premises. Mr. S. proposed 
to draw forth to view, and to public examination, 
in as brief a manner as he could, some of these 
opinions and doctrines. 

The first doctrine which he should notice, and 
which was most distinetly avowed in the Secre- 
tary’s report, was, that the protective policy was 
unconstitutional; and if so, there must be an end 
of it. The Secretary said expressly that the tariff 
of 1842 was ** too unequal and unjust, too exorbi- 
‘tant and oppressive, and too clearly in conflict 
* with the fundamental principles of the Consti- 
‘tution.’ 

These were his express words, that the tariff of 
1842 was clearly in conflict with the fundamental 
principles of the Constitution; and he had made 
an argument to prove this. He quoted the Con- 
stitution, and then argued, by way of inference, 
that the power to lay a duty for protection was 
not in this Government. His report says: 

“A partial and a total prohibition are alike in 
‘violation of the true object of the laxving power. 
‘They only differ in degree, and not in principle. 
‘If the revenue limit may be exceeded one per cent., 
‘it may be exceeded one hundred. If it may be 


‘exceeded upon any one article, it may be ex- 


‘conclusion but in contending that Congress may 
‘lay duties on all articles so high as to collect no 
‘ revenue, and operate as a total prohibition.” 

“The Constitution declares that ‘all bills for 
‘raising revenue shall originate in the House of 
* Representatives.’ A tariff bill, it is conceded, 
‘ean only originate in the Louse, because it is a 
bill for raising revenue. That is the only proper 
‘object of such a bill. .@ tariffisa bill to ‘lay and 
‘collect taxes.’ Itis a bill ‘for raising revenue;’ 
‘and whenever it departs from that object, in whole 
‘or in part, cither by total or partial prohibition, il 
‘ violates the purpose of the granted power.”’ 

Mr. S. here referred to the Messages of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, all of 
whom over and over again, in the strongest and 
most emphatic language, urged upon Congress the 
propriety of protecting domestic manufactures. He 
then came to the Message of General Jackson— 
a name which, he should suppose, would stili have 
some small measure of authority, at least with 
those who once professed themselves pre-eminent- 
ly his friends. Mr. 8. would place in distinct and 
open contradiction the opinions held by the present 
Executive and his Secretary of the Treasury, as 
contained in the message of the one and the report 
of the other, and the opinions of Andrew Jackson 
as contained is his Executive Messages to Congress. 
He had already presented the doctrines of the ex- 
isting Administration as they were imbodied in the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

He would now proceed to read a paragraph from 
the Message of President Jackson, by way of re- 
freshine gentlemen's recollection as to what had 
been the opinions on this subject avowed by that 
distinguished man. Mr. 8. considered the passage 
he was about to quote as containing one of the 
clearest and strongest vindications of the constitu- 
tional power to lay duties for the purpose of pro- 
tection, that had ever been put forth to the world. 
Here it is: 

‘The power to impose duties upon imports 
‘originally belonged to the several States. The 


‘ 


‘ right to adjust these duties, with a view to the en- , 


ceeded on all; and there is no escape from this , 
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* couragement of domestic industry, is so cor 
‘ly identical with that power, that it is ditt 
‘ suppose the existence of the one without the ot} 

‘The States have delegated their whol; ion 
* over imports to the General Government, aoe 


‘ limitation er restriction, saving the very 1) 
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Witho it 
ms «co 
erable reservation relating to the inspection lays 
This authority having thus entirely passed fror 
the States, the right to exercise it for the 
of protection does not exist in them; and, conse. 
quently, if it be not possessed by the Gey, 
Government, it must be extinct. ~ Our politic ; 
system would thus present the anomaly of a ae 
ple stripped of the right to foster their own jy. 
dustry, and to counteract the most selfish and ¢; 
structive policy which might be adopted by for ion 
nations. ‘This surely cannot be the case: this 
dispensable power, thus surrendered by ths Stat 
must be within the scope of authority on 1 
ject expressly delegated to Congress.” In this enn. 
‘clusion | am confirmed, as well by the opin, 
‘of Presidents Washington, Jefferson, Madis 
‘and Monroe, who have each repeatedly recoy 
mended this right under the Constitution, as jy 
the uniform practice of Congress, the continued 
acquiescence of the States, and the general undey- 
standing of the people.’’—Jackson’s second annyul 
Message. 

Yet now Congress was to learn, for the first time. 
by Executive instructions, that they possessed 
constitutional power to protect our own bome indys 
try—no power to countervail the injurious regy 
tions of other countries—no power to protect thy 
labor of our own citizens from the destruction 
which must be brought upon it by an unrestricted 
competition with the pauper labor of Europe: but 
our own hardy sons of toil must be impoverished 
and ground down so long as the wretched begears 
under a foreign Government were compelled. by 
their necessities, to labor at lower rates than free- 
born Americans. Such were the doctrines distinc? 
ly promulgated by the President in his Messave, 
a especially by his Secretary of the ‘Treasury. 

Well might they be called extraordinary, for such 
they certainly were. Were the American people 
prepared to sustain opinions like these? Would 
they subscribe to the dogma that their own Goy- 
ernment had no power to protect them? That was 
the doctrine—there was no evading it; and Mr. 8. 
desired to know whether this House was prepared 
to give it the impress of' its sanction. 

This, however, was but one of the extraordina- 
ry doctrines in this most extraordinary production 
It contained others equally strange, equally new, 

. equally pernicious in tendency, equally destructive 
in practical operation. Would the people believe 
it? This document from the Secretary recom- 
mended the imposition of an excise on American 
manufactures—to take the duties off British goods, 
and put them on the American. 

Mr. Jonnson, of Tennessee, here interposed, 
and desired toask him a question: When the Gov- 
ernment protected these manufactures, who paid 
the duties ? 

Mr. Srewanrt disliked these interruptions; but 
since the question was put, he would answer It. 
The gentleman asked him who paid. ‘The gente- 
man and his friends held the doctrine thet the con- 
sumer always paid the duty, and the Secretary told 
the nation that the poor man was taxed eighty-two 
per cent. on cotton goods over the rich man. Yes, 
this poor man seemed a special favorite of the hon- 

' orable Secretary. He had introduced him ten times 
in the course of two paragraphs of the report. [lis 
sympathy was greatly excited that this unhappy 
‘* poor man’’ was taxed one hundred and fifty pe 
cent. on his cotton shirt, because there was a spe- 
cifie duty on imported cotton goods of nine cents « 
yard. Now, if this specific duty of nine cents 
amounted to a hundred and fifty per cent. ad valo- 
rem, that fixed the price of the cotton to the ** poor 
man’’ at but six cents a yard, for nine cents was 
just one hundred and fifty per cent. on six cents. 
‘So the practical effect of this horrid tax was, that 
this ‘* poor man’’ got a good shirt at sixpence & 
yard. And Mr. S. would tell the gentleman - 
other thing: when those most abominable mini- 
mums, which so excited the wrath of the Secreta- 
ry, had first been introduced in 1816 by W illiam 

| Lowndes—one of the purest patriots and most - 
lightened statesmen that had ever graced thes¢ 
legislative halls, and sustained, too, by John ©. 
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Calhoun, scarcely less distinguished—India cotton 
eoods, of the very coarsest quality, known to every 
jady at the time by the name of hum-hums, cost 
thirty-three cents a yard; so that the ** poor man 
would then have had to pay four dollars for twelve 
vards of it, and the effect of the infamous mini- 
mums had been that every poor man in the coun- 
try could now get a better article for six anda 
miarter cents. ‘That was the way the people were 
«xed and oppressed by the protective system; and 
his was the manner in which the * poor man” 
was ground down to the dust to benefit the rich mo- 
nopolist! The Seeretary persuaded this poor man 
that he was taxed eighty-two per cent. more than 
the rich man, and this was quite insufferable; yet 
he paid only six cents for what formerly cost him 
thirty-six cents, and of an inferior quality at that. 
On that thirty-six cents the tariff of 1816 laid a duty 
of nine cents, Which was then but twenty-five per 
cent. ad valorem; it is now one hundred and fifty 
per cent.; and why? Because the price is reduced 
from thirty-six to six cents per yard. 

These dreadful minimums had, in their practical 
consequences, riven the farmers a market, given 
their children employment, made their land profit- 
able, filled the country with the hum of contented 
industry, and had brought down the price of the 
poor man’s clothing from thirty-six cents a yard, 
down—down—down, as the system proceeded, till 
at last it gave it to him at six centsa yard. Now 
the Secretary cried out that the duty on these cot- 
tons was a hundred and fifty per cent. ad valorem! 
Enormous! Horrid! And why? The duty had 
not changed, but the price had. As the price went 
down the duty wentup. At thirty-six cents per 
yard, nine cents duty would be twenty-five per 
( at six cents a yard, the duty would be one 
lundred and fifty per cent.; and if the price de- 
scended to one cent a yard, then the the duty would 
be nine hundred per cent.!| The poor man robbed, 
plundered, and oppressed by a duty of nine hun- 
dred per cent., simply because he gets a yard of 
cotten goods for one cent a yard! Let the manu- 
facturer run up the price to thirty-six cents again, 
and the oppression is all over; the duty of nine 
cents a yard falls instantly to twenty-five per cent., 
a moderate revenue duty. No more complaint; 
these friends of the ** poor man” are perfectly sat- 
isfied. 

Such was the practical operation of these odious 
minimums which had reduced the poor man’s cot- 
ton goods from twenty-five and thirty cents per 
yard to six and eight cents. Yet this was the sys- 
tem which must be given up; this was the opera- 
ton which was so oppressive and so wnconstitu- 
tional that it must be suffered to exist no longer 
upon our statute book! The duty was to be taken 
off the foreign goods, and put upon American 
manufactures. Such was the doctrine of this re- 
port and message, which says 

Mr. Jounson, of Tennessee, here again asked 
Mr. Stewart, if the tariff brought down the prices 
of articles, why did the manufacturer want it, and 
what was it that brought down the price of other 
voods in proportion? — 

Mr. Stewart replied, that such was not the 
fact. Other goods not manufactured here—siks, 
velvets, &e.—had not declined in the same ratio, 
nor had wages or agricultural produce; because 
the protective tariff had increased the supply of 
domestic goods by increasing competition, and had 
sustained wages and agricultural produce by cre- 
‘ung an increased demand for both. If the gen- 
tleman could comprehend that demand and supply 
regulate price, it would be all plain to him. 

Yes, sir, and could the Secretary accomplish 
what seems to be his purpose, the destruction of 
our domestic cotton manufactures—which he says 
now amount tO EIGHTY-FOUR MILLIONS per annu m, 
and which, of course, add that much annually to 
our national wealth—strike this out of existence, 
destroy this immense competition and supply, and 
Soon, very soon, the * poor man,’’ without employ- 
ment and with diminished means, would have to 
pay the foreigner two or three times the price he 
iow pays athome. Such are the favors this Ad- 
ministration would confer upon “ poor men.” The 
gentleman asks, if protection reduces prices, why 
“o manufacturers want it? It was not increased 
idee aaa ee business, they wanted—a 
mace et; it was the advantage of improved 

‘chinery, increased skill, and enlarged sales, that 


‘ 
t 
t 
‘ 


eent.; 





| part of what it was. 
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reduced prices. 5 per cent. profit on a business of 
$5,000 a year was more than 20 per cent. profit on 
$1,000; and the sale of six pairs of shoes a day, 
at ten cents profit, was better than the sale of one 
pair at fifty cents profit. Is the gentleman sausfied? 

When interrupted, he had been controverting the 
doctrines put forth by the Secretary in his report. 
He had referred toa table which had been reported 
by the Committee of Ways and Means, for the 
purpose of showing the enormous tax which was 
imposed by the system of minimums; but when the 
Secretary, by the assistance of the honorable chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means, was 
preparing, with great labor and pains, this docu- 
iment, he seemed to forget that he was, at the same 
moment, furnishing mathematical proof of the ex- 
act extent to which protection had reduced prices. 
By converting specific into ad valorem duties, the 
duty runs up pre cisely as the price runs down: so, 
by showing an increased rate of duty, the gentle- 
men have only shown reduced prices. 

The duty is fixed, and cannot vary. The ad 
ralorem duties are always the same. None were 
imposed by the tariff of ‘1842 above 50 per cent. 
How, then, does the President, in his Me ssage, get 
duties of 200 per cent.? This can only be done by 
converting the specific duties into ad valorem duties; 
and when this is done, a high duty only shows a 
low price. If the duty is 200 per cent., the price 
must be one-fourth only of the duty. Thus, we 
are told that glass pays the enormous duty of 200 
yer cent.; and why? Because the duty is $4 per 
0x, and the price $2 per box; but if the glass went 
down to $1 per box, the duty would be 400 per 
cent. Thus, we are told by the Secretary of the 
Treasury that the people paid, in all, a tax of 
eighty-four millions, of which but twenty-seven 
went to the Government, and fifty-four to the man- 
ufacturers; and he referred to a list of sixty or 
seventy articles paying specific duties, which, when 
converted into ad valorem, amounted to more than 
100 per cent. Very well: and what did this prove? 
Why, simply that the prices of those articles had 
been greatly diminished, as in the case of cottons, 


|The same duty which, when levied, had been but 


25 per cent., had now become 150 per cent.—sim- 
ply because the price had gone down to one-fourth 
So the main result of all the 
labor and ciphering of the Secretary and chairman 


| of the Committee of Ways and Means had been 


to furnish to the whole country official demonstra- 
tion that prices had been reduced by a protective 
tariff to one-fourth or one-fifth of what they had 
been in 1816. Take a plain illustration: ‘The tari? 
imposed a duty of 4 cents per pound on nails: the 
price of nails in 1816 had been 16 cents per pound; 
so that the duty was then 25 per cent. on the price. 
Sut the same duty, we are told in this report, is 
now 100 per cent.; and how so? Because — 
had fallen from 16 cents to 4 cents per pound. Very 
oppressive on the ‘ poor man,” who has thus to 
pay 100 per cent. on nails! ‘T he explanation of all 
this was perfectly plain and easy. The effect of 
competition, machinery, skill, and industry, had 
increased the supply; and, by an inereased supply, 
in this as in all other cases, had reduced the price 
of glass, cotton, &e.; whilst it had rendered the 
whole country prosperous, by the merease d de- 
mand for all the productions of the farmers, | 

Mr. S. thanked the Secretary for his reference 
to this document. It had furnished to him and the 
country undeniable proof, from the highest au- 
thority, to what an extent prices had been reduced, 
insomuch that the duty on one article, though rea- 
sonable at first, had now risen to three hundred 
and eighty-nine per cent. ad valorem, brought about 
solely by the reduction of the price. Mr. §,.de- 
fied escape from this position. Let any gentleman 
take the report and examine it, and the more 
they examine the more they would be convinced 
that this was a true « xplanation of the whole mat- 
ter. Yet this was held forth for the purpose of 
exciting alarm. It furnished a topic for popular 
declamation. It might persuade the ‘* poor man”? 
that he was greatly oppressed, because he paid a 
tax of two hundred per cent. on his window glass; 
and he perhaps would not understand that if glass 
fell to a dollar a box, he would be taxed four hun- 


dred per cent., or if by any improvement in the 


manufacture he should be enabled to get his glass at 
fifty cents a box, why then he would be paying the 
enormous unheard-of tax of eight hundred per cent. 


Ho. or Reps. 


‘This same “ poor man’ of the Secretary some- 
umes wanted to buy a few nails, and the Secretary 
alarmed him by the intelligence that nails were 
taxed a hundred per cent. on their value. So they 
were ; but what did he pay for them? He used to 
pay sixteen cents a pound, but this wicked op 
pressive taru#f had brought them down to four 
cents. Now, who did not see that if a specific 
duty of four cents a pound on nails was converted 
into an ad valorem duty, it amounted to a hundred 
per cent.; and should nails be brought down to a 
cent a pound, the duty would be four hundred per 
cent.? What an oppression to get nails at a penny 
a pound! Surely the ‘* poor man’? was likely to 
be utierly crushed and ruined. ; 

Mr. S. said he had wished to point out some other 
of the extraordinary doctrines contained in this pa- 
per of the Seere tary, and there was one which would 
startle the country. It was covered Up bb eantious 
language; but when the veil was drawn aside, and 
the truth exposed, he again warned gentlemen 
that it would startle the country. ‘This free-trade 
Secretary had recommended an Excise on Ameri- 
ean manufactures. 


Yes, that was the prote: 


Lian 
he had provided for American industry ; it was to 
take off the duty from foreign manufactures, and 


putiton ourown. Hear him: 

‘“In accordance with these principles, it is be- 
‘lieved that the laree st practicable portion of the 
‘ aggregate revenue should be raised by maximum 
revenue duties upon luxuries, whether grown, 
* produced, or manufactured at home or abroad.”” 

Let mechanics and manufacturers hear that. 
Every American artisan should hear it. The duty 
was to be on articles, &c., whether grown, pro- 
duced, or manufactured at home or abroad. Here 
was an American Secre tary distinetly recommend 
lng to levy the highest rate 
goods manufactured at home. What was this but 
an excise? Vhat else was an excise than a tax 
on the manufactured goods of this country? Yet 
this was the Secretary’s recommendation. How 
would American people like it? 

Both in the Message and in the report, the Admin- 
istration had given its own definition of what, ac- 
cording to its understanding, was a revenue stand- 
ard of duty; and this was the language of the 
President’s Messaze : 

**'The precise point in the ascending scale of 


‘duties at which it is ascertained from experience 
‘ 


‘ 


of revenue duties on 


that the revenue is greatest, is the maximum rate 
of duty which can be laid for the bona fide pur- 
pose of collecting money for the support of Gov- 
ernment. ‘To raise the duties higher than that 
point, and thereby diminish the amount collected, 
is to levy them for protection merely, and not for 
revenue. As long, then, as Congress may grad- 
ually increase the rate of duty on a given article, 
and the revenue is increased by such increase 
of duty, they are within the revenue standard. 
When they go beyond that point, and, as they in- 
crease the duties, the revenue is diminished or 
destroyed, the act ceases to have for its object 
the raising of money to support the Government, 
but it is fo protection merely.” 

Here was the rule by which duties were to be 
laid. The moment an American manufacturer 
had succeeded in supplying our own market, and 
began to thrive in his business, that would be a 
proof that the duty was too high for revenue; it 
was no longer a revenue duty, but a protective 
duty, and it must forthwith be reduced. As the 
American furnished more goods to the country, 
less foreign goods would be imported, revenue 
would be diminished, and the duty must come 
down: that was the rule. And now Mr. 8. would 
ask, under such a rule as this, what man in his 
senses would vest a dollar in manufactures ? What 
was the prospect before him? The moment when, 
by industry and enterprise, he should succeed in 
getting the better of his foreign competitor, down 
with the duty. If a shoemaker or a hatter, by 
making better or cheaper hats or shoes, had got 
possession of the market, the eye of this free-trade 
system was fastened on him like a vulture. The 
Secretary found he was doing too well, and the 
duty must be reduced to let in the foreigner. Such 
was the plan of this Administration. The mecha- 
nic, finding his protection thus diminished, and 
haying no other resource but his business, would 
go on to work longer and to work harder than be- 
fore, and when, by working out of hours, he had 


‘ 
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contrived to get over the opposition of his own || ‘ gin to diminish, the duties must be reduced, and | 
PI ’ 


Government, and his foreign competitor, and he- 
gan to get together a litile profit, the same doctrine 
would repeat the process; the duty would evident- 
ly be too high—down with it! The “ poor man’”’ 
would now take his children from school and 
bring them into the shop. They, too, would now 
work, while the man himself worked harder and 
harder. But what would be the result? Itqwould 
only bring him under the President’s rule; the 
duty must be again lowered, and still ¢o on to be 
lowered, more and more, till at last this free-born 
American must be cround down by the action of 
his own Government to the derraded and wretched 
condition of an English pauper or a Russian serf. 
The moment an Av rican laborer succeeded by 
his exertions in shutting out fore wn competition, 
the foreigner must be let in and put over him. 


What sort of a rule was this? For whom would 
one suppose it to | made? kor the American 
manufacturer orthe Kuropean? Clearly it was a 
rule for the benefit of the foreiener. And could 
an independent nd intelligent American consent 
to live under ucha rule ‘I he moment the Amer- 

’ 7 e! » ’ {> 9 2 
ian rises to his feet, in this strueele with foreigners 


for the American market, he is to be knocked down 


by this Lxecutive pe ker, and walked over by his 
Secretary Walker [A laugh.} And this was 
their American system. Mr. S. insisted it was a 
British system. Itw just such a system as Sir 
Robert Peel would have reeommended, could he 
have spoken through President Polk as his trum- 
pet; is practical, its universal operation, would 


j 


just how ade 


be what he had 


And would 
my 
his was 
de system,’’ now for the 


scribed. 
the House endorse a system hke this? 
the far-famed * free-tra 


first time promulgated by an American fiscal 
otlicer. 

Since the improvements in steam, the cost of 
transportation was comparatively nothing. ‘Take 


olf the duty, ar d the British work shops would be 
brought to our doors. Su Pose these British la- 
borers were lh \! 


xandria, working at twenty-five 
cents: wa 


any man so blind as not to see that they 
must soon break down the workmen of Washin re 
ton, who were receiving seventy-five cents a day ? 
The employer would soon begin to talk to them in 
an very intelligible language: ** My competitors in 


Al xandria vet labor for twe nty-five cents a d Vy 


and you must take the same, or quit.’’ Now, 
where was the difference, whether the distance was 
av little greater or a little less? The practical oper- 


ation of the system would be just the same. And 
this was the blessed system of free trade! The 
workmen of England and France could work che ap- 
er than ours, and free-trade doctrine held that we 
must buy wherever we could buy cheapest. Down 
went the duty, in came foreign goods, out went 
American money; and out and out it went ull we 
had no more money to send, and the people and 
their Government became bankrupt together. This 
was the blessing which the compassionate Secre- 
tary had in store for the * poor man!”’ 

hue loved him! 
ten time 


Oh, how 
He brought m * the poor man”’ 
sin two para rraphs! 


But his love would 
be very ant to om 


rate like the love a certain bear 
poor man,’’? when he hugged him 
{A laugh. | 

Mr. S. had seen Mr. Walker’s name announced 
for the Presidency. 
server might perhaps 


once had fora * 


t vce ath. 


Now, an uncharitable ob- 
say that Mr. Walker was 
looking to be the ** poor man’s”’ candidate. If'so, 
he proposed a wise plan, for his system would 
soon make all the people poor, and then he would 
go in by acclamation. [Much merriment. ] 

‘The Secretary’s system might not inaptly be 
termed a plan to manufacture “ poor men.”’ Such 
wold be its practical result, and there would be 
no escaping it. Let the gentleman from Alabama 
| Mr. Payne] examine the report as long as he 
pleased, and see if he could make anything else out 
of it. And now Mr. 8S. would ask the members 
of this House, and his countrymen generally, 
whctier the adoption of such a plan would not be 
equivalent to passing a law that henceforth no fur- 
iher capital should be invested in manufactures? 
It was in the nature of a notice beforehand, and it 
ran in this wise: ‘Gentlemen, you may invest 

your money in such way as you deem best, but 
we here notify you that, as soon as you shall 
have supplied the American market, and we find 
that in consequence of your success imports be- 


‘ 


‘ 


‘foreign goods must be let in until we get revenue | 


‘enough to pay all Government officers.”” With 
such a notice before him, who would engage in 
manufactures ? 


Who would invest the capital he | 


had received by inheritance or accumulated by his | 


own enterprise and toil, with the certainty before 
his eyes that just as soon as he began to gather a 
little strength, to acquire greater skill to improve 
the modes of labor, and to realize its reward by 


getting the better of foreign competition, he must | 


be knocked down, and the foreicner let in to ruin 
him? ‘This might be called, in certain parts of the 
country, ‘* legging for the British.’’ Gentlemen 
from the West understood what was meant by the 
term *‘legging.”? [Yes, yes, andalaugh.] This 
rule would guaranty the American market to the 
foreigner forever, or until American labor was 
eround down and degraded to the half-starved and 
wretched condition of the serfs and paupers of 
Europe; and the American masses, thus deprived 
of the means of educating their children, would be 
obliged to work as in Europe, from the cradle to 
the grave, and their moral and political condition 
would be in the end no better than theirs. 

Such, most clearly, must be the practical and in- 
evitable operation of this rule, if carried out And 
are these the benefits and blessings this Adminis- 
tration has in reserve for the ** poor man ?”’ 

But the Secretary of the Treasury had made 
other very wonderful discoveries in finance. What 
did he tellus? ‘*Experience proves that, as a gen- 
eral rule, a duty of twenty per cent. ad valorem 


‘will vield the largest revenue.’’ 


‘ 


’ Yes; experience 
proved that an ad valorem duty of twenty per cent. 
would yield the greatest amount of revenue. Twen- 
ty per cent. yield the greatest revenue! Why, what 
was the great, broad, universally-known experience 
of the country? We had a tariff of twenty per cent. 
in 1841-"42, and what was our revenue? Not one- 
half of what it was now. The whole amount of 
revenue from imports was then about thirteen mil- 
lions, and this year it was twenty-seven millions, 
Was thirteen more than twenty-seven? If so, the 
Secretary is right; if not, he was clearly wrong. 
(nd what was the effect of their twenty per cent. 
horizontal duty? Under its operation the country 
was prostrated, the Government itself was bank- 
rupt, and the people were little better. Yet this 
man could say, in the face of these well-known 
facts, and of the American people, any one of 
whom knew better, that an average duty of twenty 
per cent. yielded the highest amount of revenue. 
The Secretary had even gone further yet than this: 
in his famous circular he had assumed that ftvelve- 
and-a-half per cent, horizontal was the true revenue 
standard. Some Western seribbler asked him 
through the press, how much revenue 123 per 
cent. would give on one hundred millions of im- 
ports ? (that being more than the average amount. ) 


‘The answer must be, twelve-and-a-half millions; | 
then deduct three-and-a-half millions, the expense | 
of collection, and but nine millions of nett revenue | 


would be left to pay twenty-six millions of expend- 
itures. ‘To make up the revenue, you must add 


more than one hundred millions to your imports, | 


while your whole specie has never been estimated 
at more than eighty-five millions; then all your 
specie goes for your first year, and where will you 
get money for the next year? These questions, 
being rather troublesome, were never answered. 
‘The truth was, that the revenue resulted from 
the tariff, and followed it. When the tariff was 


low, the revenue was low; when the tariff was | 


hirh, the revenue was high. ‘That had been the 
uniform experience of the county, and he chal- 
lenged gentlemen to show the contrary. 
be so; it could not be otherwise. And why? Be- 


It must | 


cause the result of protection was to make the peo- | 


ple rich, and taking off protection was to make 
them poor. When the people were rich the treas- 
ury was full; as the country became poor the treas- 
ury was impoverished. In this country the revenue 
was a voluniary, and not, as in the States, a com- 
pulsory contribution, made by the people to the 
Government. The condition of the treasury was, 
in fact, a political thermometer, to test the pros- 
perity of the country. According to the national 
wrosperity, so would the revenue ever be found. 
Nhen men were impoverished, could they pur- 
chase goods freely? Certainly not. When pros- 
perous, their wives and daughters could purchase 


L GLOBE. 
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costly clothing and rich furniture, and then may, 
goods were always imported. But when the eo). 
try was impoverished, by the ruinous policy ‘ein 
recommended, men would wear their old ‘« “s 
their wives and daughters stay at home and a 
them, merchants could not get money to import 
goods, and the treasury would be bankrupt. | 

Under the compromise law the duties yay dow; 
till they reached the point of twenty per cent 
then was the gentleman’s Utopia; then, accordins 
to the Secretary, the revenue ought to have |jer, 
abundant; but who had yet forgotten, or 
ever forget, what had been then the condition o 
the treasury, and of this entire nation? The treas. 
ury was so perfectly bankrupt, that it could yp, 
borrow one dollar. The States were everywhe,, 
repudiating their debts, and the national charaer 
lay prostrate and bleeding. That was the eoydj 
tion, and everybody knew it, to which a twey: 
per cent tariff had brought this land; and yet, 4; 
this day, the first fiscal officer of the Governy, 
had the front to recommend a return to that stat 
of things. In our great humiliation and distress 
the tariff of °42 came in like a delivering angel: j 
raised and restored the revenue; it replenished ; 
famished treasury ; it brought repudiation into dis. 
repute ; it made a bankrupt law useless: in a word 
it struck the whole country as with the wand of 
an enchanter, and brought back plenty, and credit 
and enterprise, and hope, and public character 
Why, then, disturb it? What mischief has it done? 
The Secretary deprecated agitation; but who a» 
tated the country? It was the Seeretary himse! 
and his friends. The friends of protection ever 
where cried out, “Give the country repose;”? “Giy. 
the country prospe rity and peace under the tariif 
as it is.’’ 

His hour (Mr. 8. said) was fast drawing to a 
close. He must hasten on, and merely elance at 
many of the remaining topics of the Message and 
report, some of which, had time permitted, hi 
should have been glad to have noticed somewhat 
more at large. The report, for the first time in an 
official form, had promulgated the doctrine of “tree 
trade,’? which is openly and distinctly avowed, 
and, to enforce the argument, reference is made to 
the “free trade’’ existing among the States: and 
it is declared that ** reciprocal free trade among na- 
tions would best promote the interest of all ;”’ that 
“the manufacturing interest opposes reciprocal fre¢ 
trade with foreign nations ;’’ ** and if it desired re- 


CON 


could 


| *ciprocal free trade with other nations, it would 


‘have desired a very different tariff from that of 
‘ 1842.’ 

These are his positions, and they fully sustain 
the doctrine of ** FREE TRADE.”’ 

3ut the policy recommended by this Adminis- 
tration, if carried out, would be ruinous to Penn- 
sylvania, because her iron and other manufactures 
are carried on mostly by manual labor, and not, as 
in New England, by labor-saving machinery; and 
therefore, to induce the investment of capital and 
the acquisition of skill and experience, she must 


| be protected against a too free competition with the 


depressed and low-priced labor of Europe. ; 

Ihe report represents the foreign market as all- 
important to the farmer, whilst the home market 
it considers of small comparative consequence; yet 
it appears from official documents that our annua! 
exports of agricultural products (deducting cotton, 
tobacco, and rice) have not for a series of years 
exceeded an average of ten millions of dollars; 


| whilst the domestic market amounts to more than 


fifty times that sum. Massachusetts, it is ascer- 


_ tained, imports and consumes annually thirty-three 
| millions of dollars worth of the agricultural pro- 


ducts of the other States; whilst Great Brin, 
from whence we import about fifty millions of dol- 
lars worth of manufactured goods annually, (one- 
half of the whole value of which consists of agri 
cultural produce, raw material, and the subsistence 


‘of labor,) does not take, of all the agricultural 


' 


productions of the United States, (excluding ae 
ton, tobacco, and rice,) two and a half millions © 


: rth 
| dollars worth a year: thus estimating one-half the 


value of our imports to consist of agricultural pro- 


| duce converted into goods, it follows that we = 
ack and consume about twenty-five millions © 


ritish agricultural produce in the form of — 
factures, while she takes less than two and a ha 


from us; so that we gece and consume ten 
\ 


dollars worth of British agricultural produce, coD- 
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verted into cloth, iron, and other goods, to one dol- 
lar’s worth of the same articles she takes from 
us. Yet, according to the report, the foreign mar- 
ket to the farmer Is everything, and the home mar- 
ket nothing. . : 

The report says that protective duties are levied 
exclusively for the benefit of the rich monopolists 
at the expense of the farmers and laborers. Now, 
he contended that just the reverse of this was the 
truth. ‘That the practical effect of protection was 
to increase the number of manufacturing estab- 
jishments, and thus destroy monopoly by promo- 
ting competition; and that by withdrawing labor 
from agriculture to manufactures, you not only 
diminish the supply, but at the same time increase 
the demand for agricultural produce, and of course 
increase its price; whilst, on the other hand, by 
increasing manufacturing establishments you in- 
crease the supply of manufactured goods, and of 
course reduce their price, so that the farmer is thus 
enabled to sell for more and buy for less. If demand 
and supply regulate price, this conclusion is inevit- 
able. Yet the report says “the tariff’ is a double 
‘benefit to the manufacturer and a double loss to the 
‘ farme a 

The Secretary of State (Mr. Buchanan) under- 
stood this much better, when he sent a toast some 
time since to the manufacturers of Pittsburg, to 
this effect: “The election of James K. Polk has 
‘saved the manufacturers from being ruined and 
‘overwhelmed by excessive competition.”? He 
was right. It certainly did favor the invested cap- 
ital, the monopolists, by checking competition, and 
thereby keeping down the wages of labor and the 
produce of the farmer, which would, in a different 
result, have been enhanced in price by an increased 
demand. This is illustrated by the fact that at 
Pittsburg, shortly before the tariff of 1842, the la- 
borers in the factories were put on half work, and 
of course half pay; and almost immediately after 
its passage they were restored to full work and full 
pay. It was for the sake of the laborer and the 
farmer, therefore, that he advocated the protective 
policy, and not for the “rich monopolists’’—the 
only class that will be benefited by the course of 
this Administration in the check their policy will 
give to competition and new investments of capital, 
while the ‘*poor laborer’? and the farmer will be 
the only sufferers by it. 

[ submit to every man of practical common 
sense, whether such must not be the result. And 
yet we are gravely told by both the Message and 
Report, that protective duties operate exclusively for 
the benefit of the rich capitalists, at the expense of 
the “‘poor laborer and the farmer !”’ 

But, finally, this whole question, so interesting 
to the American people, turns upon a simple ques- 
tion of fact: ‘* Do protective duties ultimately in- 
crease or reduce the prices of the articles on which 
they are levied ?”’ 

Now, the Message and the Report asswme (but 
fail to prove in a single instance) that protective 
duties have increased prices, and are therefore 
oppressive and burdensome; while, on the other 
hand, he asserted, and was ready to prove, by the 
‘ocuments referred to, by every price-current and 
every merchant in the country, that the prices of 
préected goods have been reduced by competition 
sin the odious minimums and specific duties were 
first imposed for protection in 1816, to one-half, 
one-third, one-fourth, and in some instances to 
one-siMh part of what they were at that time, as 
in the Cese of coarse cottons, glass, iron, nails, &c.; 
yet, in the face of these undeniable facts, it is as- 
serted thaithe duty (nine cents a yard—{i50 per 
cent.) is added to the price of the domestic as well 
as the impoited goods, and is paid by the con- 
sumer, and that the * poor man” is thus taxed on 
his coarse cotton goods 82 per cent. more than the 
rich; when the fact is admitted that the poor man 
now gets a better article made at home, and paid 
for in labor or produce, at one-fourth of the price he 
paid in 1816, when the minimum duties were first 
imposed; while, on the other hand, the wages of 
labor and the produce of the farmer, flour, grain, 
meat, &c., have undergone little or no reduction of 
price, owing to the increased demand produced by 
the increase of manufactures. Such has been the 
effect of protective duties. But revenue duties, lev- 
ied on articles not produced or manufactured at 
home, may and do generally increase prices, be- 


cause they do not produce competition and increas- | 
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facts, and then make your argument. 
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ed supply. But tothe facts. I call upon the Pres- 
ident and Secretary for their proofs. Show me the 
evidence that in a single instance protective duties 
have permanently increased prices. 
sert, and I deny. This is an issue of fact, and not 
of argument. Produce, then, your evidence that 
protective duties have permanently increased prices, 
and then go on and denounce protection as plun- 
der, robbery, and oppression, 


This you as- 


dut first prove your 
I ask the 
Secretary as a lawyer, would any court in Chris- 
tendom tolerate for a moment the course you pur- 
sue? You bring a suit against A, who denies 
your claim; are you at liberty to assume the facts, 
without proof, to be justas you want them, and 
then make your speech, and ask a verdict? Sure- 
ly not. Yet such is the course pursued on this 
great question. You assume, without proof, that 
protective duties increase prices, and then contend 
thatthe ** poor man’’ and the farmers are oppress- 
ed and plundered by the tariff. Now, if this be 
found to be untrue in point of fact, and that the re- 
verse is true, that they reduce prices, and of course 
lessen burdens, then what becomes of all your ar- 
guments and speeches against the oppr ssions of 
the tariff? They full lifeless to the ground. 

He denied the right of the enemies of the tariff 
to assume these facts, and called on them for the 
proof. The facts lie at the foundation of the whole 
question, and he trusted they will be furnished. 

The President and Secretary tell us they want a 
revenue tariff—a tariff that will just yield revenue 
enough to meet expenditures, and no more. Well, 
according to their own showing, the present tariff 
is the very thing they want. They tell us officially 
that the expenditures this year have been $29,968,- 
907, and the revenue has been $29,769,133. Now 
is it possible to get the tariff nearer right than it 
is? Why, then, disturb or change it, when, ac- 
cording to their own theory, it is exactly right? 
Last session we were threatened with a large sur- 
plus, and were then told we must ‘‘ reduce the ta- 
riff to reduce the revenue.’’ Now we are told we 
must ** reduce the tariff to increase the revenue.’’ 
So, whether there was too much or too little, the 
remedy was always the same: ‘ reduce the tariff, 
reduce the tariff.’? Dr. Sangrado’s cure for all 
things—** bleeding and warm water.’’ [A laugh.] 

But we are told by the Secretary, that the man- 
ufacturers are all making immense profits—twenty 
or thirty per cent. But can this be possible? Is 
not capital free everywhere? and will it work for 
four or five per cent. at agriculture, as is alleged, 
when, by going into manufactures, it could realize 
twenty or thirty per cent.? If this were true, the 
rush of capital into manufactures would soon be 
So great as to reduce it to the very lowest rates of 
profit. But if the manufacturers supply goods at 
one-fourth of their former cost, and still make 
money, why complain? And why break down or 
drive away this profitable business, where, by the 
use of labor-saving machinery, one hand will do 
the work of forty ? Why drive this thirty per cent. 
business abroad, and continue to labor here at four 
or five per cent. profit, and exchange the produc- 
tions of forty hard-working men here for the labor 
of one woman, with the aid of labor-saving ma- 
chinery, abroad? Why not keep this profitable 
business in our own country ? 

The Secretary, in his report, tells us that, ‘on 
coal and iron, the duties are far too high for rev- 
enue,’’ and that they ought to be reduced to the 
‘© revenue standard,’’ which he assumes to be about 
twenty per cent. Now, if the average duty on 
these articles exceeds, as the Secretary alleges, 
sixty per cent., then, according to his views, more 
than two-thirds of the duty must be taken off of 
iron and coal, which would extinguish the fires of 
every furnace and every forge in Pennsylvania, 
destroying millions of capital, and sending mil- 
lions abroad to purchase the agricultural produce 
of foreign countries, converted into iron. Try this 
anti-American system, and hear what Pennsyl- 

j I need not anticipate her; 
she will speak for herself. This is not what she 


understood by the Kane letter, and she will say 


so. 


The Secretary says: “*‘ Where the number of man- 
‘ufactories is not great, the power of the system to 
‘regulate the wages of labor is inconsiderable; but as 
‘ the profit of capital invested in manufactures is aug- 
‘ mented by the protective tariff, there is a correspond- 
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‘ing increase of potrer, until the control of such capi- 
‘ tal over the wages of labor becomes irresistible.’ Was 
there ever a creater error entered intoghe imagina 
uon of man? There is not a laboring man in this 
country who does not know that quite the re 
verse of this is the fact; that where the demand for 
labor is small, wages go down, and as manufac- 
tories multiply, and the demand for labor increases, 
wages goup. Yet the Secretary has it, that when 
the demand for labor is small, wages are high; and 
when the demand is great, wages are low!! 

The Secretary tells us, exultingly, that “ Ene- 
land has repe aled her duties on cotton, and reduced 
them on breadstulls.”’ ‘True: but is not this the 
work of the policy? The American 
manufacturer is abroad throughout Europe with 
his goods, underselling England even in her own 
markets. Hence she is obliged to take everv bur- 
den off her manufacturers to enable 
tain the competition. Hence they repeal the duty 
on cotton and provisions, not to favor, but to beat 
us—not to benefit us, but to The 


no 


prote ctive 


them to main 


save themse] 


Secretary boasts of British liberality, with the 


ves, 


torious fact before his eyes, that, except on cotton, 
the average duties levied at this moment in Great 
Britain on all our imports exceeds three hundred 
per cent.; while our duties on her imports do not 
average thirty-three. This its British liberality, so 
extolled and eulogized by the American Secretary. 
England, we are told, will follow our example, it 
we adopt “ free trale.’? Will she? Hear what 
she says on this subject throueh her Ministry. 
The Duke of Wellington, very recently, in reply 
to Earl Grey and others, stated in the House of 
Peers, ** that when free trade was talked of as ex- 
‘isting in England, it was an absurdity. ‘There 
‘was no such thing, and there could be no such thing 
“as free trade in that country. We proceed (says 
‘he) on the system of protecting our own manu 
‘factures and our own produce—the produce of 
‘our labor and our soil; of protecting them for ex- 
‘ portation, and protecting them for home consump- 
‘tion; and on that universal system of protection 
‘it was absurd to talk of free trade.”’ 

The Secretary says, if we do not take British 
roods, they will have to pay cash for our cotton, 
and, ** not having it to spare,’ they will buy less, 
and at lower prices. We must cease manufactur- 
ing, and send our money to Engiand, so that she 
may have ** money to spare’? to buy Southern cot- 
ton. This isthe idea. The North and West are 
to be sacrificed to make a market for Southern cot- 
ton. But does not the Secretary see that, by im- 

poverishing the North and West, a worse result 
would follow? They would soon be unable to buy 
anything; whereas, if protected and prosperous, 
having the means, they would have the will to pur- 
chase and consume foreign goods. Thus the 8 
retary’s ** free-trade’? plan would most effectually 
defeat his own purpose, if carried out. 

But England, we are told by the Secretary, will, 
if we relax, repeal her corn laws. She may, for 
the moment, to avoid starvation, and not an hour 
longer. But, if repealed, would it inure to our 
benefit? Would she not obtain her supplies of 
wheat much cheaper from the North Sea and the 
Baltic, from Odessa, Warsaw, Dantzic, and Ham- 
burgh, where, for seven years, ending with 1840, 
the price of wheat was seventy-seven cents per 
bushel, while here it was one dollar and forty cents 
on the seaboard; and freight from there was but 
thirteen cents per bushel, and from here thirty-six ? 
At this time the price there is ninety cents, and 
here one dollar and fifteen cents. But the repeal 
of the corn laws would equally favor the wheat of 
the Baltic, while a great portion of our wheat finds 
its way to Great Britain, through Canada, at the 
colonial duties, thus escaping the operation of the 
corn laws. 

3ut let this Administration adopt its system, 

| and let the manufacturers close their doors and 
turn out seven or eight hundred thousand people 
to beg or starve, and they will soon hear a voice 
that will make them tremble. Yes, and this Sec- 
retary of the Treasury himself will hasten to de- 

‘clare, as did the Emperor of Russia, who tried 
this system of free trade for a short time, but soon 
renounced it in this emphatic language: 

“ Agriculture, left without markets, industry with- 
‘ out protection, LANGUISH AND DECLINE. 
‘SPECIE IS EXPORTED, AND THE MOST 
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‘KEN. The public prosperity would soon feel the 
‘ wound inflicted on private fortunes, if new regu- 
‘Jations did not promptly change the actual state 
* of affairs. 

‘6 Frents hare pre ved that our AGRICULTUR E 
‘and our COMMERCE, as well as our MANU- 
* FACTURING INDUSTRY, ere not only para- 
‘lyzed, BUT BROUGHT TO THE BRINK OF 
*RUIN.” 

Such would be the effects of the system now re- 
commended for our adoption, and such would soon 
be the laneuage this Administration or its sueces- 

sors would be obliged to adopt. Sir, if I loved 
iny party more than my country, | would rejoice to 

e this Administration carry out its measures, for 
its speedy overthrow would be inevitable. 

Mr. S. said he would now present the doctrines 
of this Administration in direct opposition to Tho- 
mos Jetferson and Andrew Jackson, and let the 


people decide for themselves. Protection is not 


only denounced by this Administration as uncen- 

stitutional, but also as oppressive to the farmer and 

laborer. Well, what says General Jackson on this 
oyect? lle SAVS : 

‘If we omit or refuse to use the gifts which God 
‘has extended to us, we deserve not the continua- 
‘tron of his blessings. He has filled our moun- 
‘tains and our plans with minerals—with lead, 
‘ 


iron, and copper; and given us climate and soil 


‘for the growing of hemp and wool. 
‘ 


These being 
the rrand materi ils of oul national defence, they 
‘ought to have extended to them adequate and fair 


‘ 


protection, that our own manufactories and labor- 
‘eram ty bye pl wedona fair competition with those 
‘of europe. IL will ask, what is the real situation 
‘of the agriculturist? Where has the American 
‘farmer a market for his surplus product? Except 
‘for cotton, he has neither a foreign or home mar- 
‘ket. Does not this clearly prove, when there is 
‘no market either at home or abroad, that there Is 
‘too much labor employed in agriculture, and that 
* the channels for labor should be multiplied? Com- 
* mon sense points out, at once, the remedy. Draw from 
‘arriculture this superabundant labor; employ it 
‘in mechanism and manufactures; thereby creatine 
‘a home market for your bread-stuffs, and distrib- 
‘tine labor to the most profitable account: and 
‘benefits to the country will result. Take from agri- 
culture, in the United States, six hundred thousand 
men, women and children, and you will at once 
rive a home market for more bread-stuffs than all 
iurope now furnishes us. In short, sir, we have 
been too Jong subject to the policy of the British 
‘merchants. It is time that we should become a 
‘litthe tore .Jmericanized; and, instead of feeding 
‘the paupers and laborers of England, feed our 
‘own; or else, ina short time, by continuing our 
‘ present policy, we shall all be rendered paupers 


‘ourselves.’ 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


‘ 


‘The Secretary's report says we ought not to 
adopt protective duties because other nations do so, 
und says, ‘* with revenue duties only throw open 
our ports to all the world.”’ But what savs Tho- 
Here are the words of that pro- 
found and patriotic statesman in his report to Con- 


ress on this subject : 


mas ar ferson ? 


** Dut should any nation, contrary to our wishes, 
suppose it may better find its advantage by con- 
tinuing its system of prohibitions, duties and regu- 
lations, it behooves us to protect our cilizens, their 
commerce and navigation, by counter prohibitions, 
duties and reculations also. 


‘ 


ree commerce and. 
navigation are not to be given in exchange for re- 
strictions and vexations, nor are they likely to pro- 
duce a relaxation of them. 


‘ 


Where a nation im- 
poses hich dutu sonour productions, or prohibits 
them altogether, it may be proper for us to do the 
same by theirs; first, burdening or excluding those 


productions which they bring here in competition 
with our own of the same kind; selecting next, 
such manufactures as we take from them in the 
vreatest quantity, and which, at the same time, 
we could the soonest furnish to ourselves, or ob- 
tain from other countries; imposing on them du- 
ties, lighter at first, but HEAVIER and HEAVIER af- 
* terwards, as other channels of supply open. Such 
duties having the effect of indirect encouragement to 
‘domestic manufactures of the same kind, may in- 


duce the manufacturer to come himself into these 
* States.”’ 


Now, President Polk says, that duties can be 
imposed only for revenue, and not for protection, 
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and that when the home supply diminishes reve- 
nue, the duties ought to be reduced so as to increase 
imports. But Jefferson’s rule is precisely the re- 
verse. He says, as the domestic supply increases, 
the duties ought to be increased, not reduced, as Mr. 
Polk has it. The duties, according to Jefferson’s 
plan, ought to be made heavier and heavier to favor 
the Americans. Polk’s lighter and lighter to favor 
foreigners, 

Which is richt, Jefferson or Polk? One or the 
other must be mistaken, as they are directly at 


issue ¢ 


Here they stand directly opposed—which side, 


as Americans, ought we to take? He had always 
been and still was attached to the old Jeffersonian 
democracy, the oyreee of modern progressive de- 
mocracy, and he believed that a majority of the old 
and honest Democrats of Pennsylvania would still 
be found faithful to the tried and true Jeffersonian 
principles, when brought to the test. 

On the subject of the tariff Jefferson’s plan was 
the only true one, ‘select the articles we can and 
‘ought to manufacture for ourselves, give them 
‘full and adequate protection, ‘ lighter at first, but 
‘heavier and heavier’ as the domestic supply in- 
‘creases, and for revenue increasing the duties on 
‘Juxuries consumed by the rich.’’ This is the 
true American system as expounded by ‘Thomas 
Jefferson himself; it is the standard around which 
all his friends should now rally—and those who 
deserted this standard are traitors to his princi- 
ples. 

Mr. 8. said he wished to consider for a moment 
the tariff as connected with agriculture, and it might 
startle the Secretary to tell him that Massachusetts 
now exported to foreign markets more agricultural 
produce than any other State in the Union, She 
exported it as the British imported it, not in its raw 
form, but converted into manufactures; and, what 
was still more important to the grain-growing 
States, she exported it in a form not to compete 
with, or atall affect, the price of produce, in its raw 
condition, in the foreign markets. And it might 
startle the Secreiary still more to tell him that mil- 
lions of dollars worth of hay, oats, straw, grass and 
corn, were transported annually over the mountains 
to the Atlantic markets, from Ohio, Kentucky, and 
the other Western States. But is it not strictly and 
undeniably true? Not in its original form, but like 
British goods, converted and changed into a condi- 
tion in which it can be transported to market—con- 
verted into hogs, horses, and fat cattle; for what 
are these but the corn, oats, and hay, of the west- 
ern farmer, changed into animated forms, and made 
to carry ilself to market. <A fat hog carries eight 
or ten bushels of corn to market, and a fine west- 
ern horse carries seventy or eighty dollars worth 
of hay and oats to the eastern market, with the 
farmer on top of it, which he sells for the cash, 
and returns home to repeat the process. And thus 
foreigners convert their agricultural produce, not 
into hogs and horses, but into cloth, iron, hats, 
shoes, everything you find on the merchant’s 
shelf, and send them here for sale and consump- 
tion. Our merchants throughout the country, so 
far as they sell foreign goods, are in fact but retail- 
ers of foreign agricultural produce, converted into 
goods and sent here for sale; and, when we look 
abroad at their vast numbers, is it surprising that 
money should be scarce? It has been clearly 
proved that more than half the value of a yard of 
cloth consists of wool, and the subsistence of the 
labor employed in its manufacture. That nine- 
tenths of the value of pig-iron consists of agricul- 
tural produce, and that even a yard of lace is but 
little else than the subsistence of the foreign pauper 
labor employed in its fabrication. Yet the farmer 
seems not to be aware, that when he pays $20 for 
a suit of British cloth he sends $10 of the 20 in 
hard money (they take no paper) to purchase 
British wool, and bread, and meat, while he has 
no market for his own. Yet is it not true? And 
is not this the policy recommended by this Admin- 
istration? Hewas admonished to be brief, but he 
would, while on this point, state another fact sus- 
ceptible of the clearest demonstration, that the 
constituents of every member in this House from 
Ohio, Indiana, Ilinois, and all the grain-growing 
States, are at this moment purchasing and con- 
suming five dollars worth of British agricultu- 
ral produce to one dollar’s worth Great Britain 
takes of theirs. By referring to the official reports 
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Ho. oF Reps, 


on commerce and navigation for ten or twen. 
years back, it would be found that our imo c 
British goods amount tomearly fifty millions ay: 
while she has taken, of all the agricultural’ 
ducts of the grain-growing States of this Uy, 
flour, grain, meat, &c., less than two millions ay, 
a half. Now, if only half the value (and jr y "a 
much more) of these goods consisted of agrieutyr.| 
woduce, this would give twenty-five millions or 

sritish agricultural produce, taken annually by y 

to two and a half millions of ours taken by they,’ 
just fen to one. Now, assuming that consim 
is in proportion to population; then these westery 
gentlemen’s constituents are consuming not fire }y1 
ten dollars’ worth of British agricultura!] pre duce to 
one Great Britain takes from them; and yet the 
Secretary is not satisfied, but wishes to increase 
the import of foreign goods to favor the farmers! 
Reduce the duties, says the Administration, to jy. 
crease imports; and amen, say most of the repre- 
sentatives of these western farmers. But who: 
would these farmers say to their representatives 
when they come to look practically and not theore 
ically at this matter? He (Mr. 8.) intended to eal] 
their attention to it. He intended, after the exam. 
ple of the Secretary, to address some questions to 
the farmers of this country, and he hoped soon to 
have their answers to lay before the House; he 
wanted the facts on both sides, He would ask, 
for instance, how much agricultural produce there 

was in a yard of domestic cloth, or a ton of iron? 
and whether, if brought from England, (where jy 

was made of the same materials,) they did not 

purchase English wool and provisions converted 
into cloth, iron, &e., when they had no market 

for their own? He would ask the merchants and 
manufacturers what were the prices of cotton and 
woollen goods, glass, iron, nails, &c., in 1816, 
when the first protective tariff was adopted, and 

what they were now? He would ask the working 
men what would be the effect of “ free trade,” 

recommended by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
on the wages of labor in this country? Such 
questions, in his judgment, would not only furnish 
important facts, but, what was more important, it 

would bring the farmers and laborers to investi- 
gate this subject ina common-sense practical point 
of view, and to figure it out for themselves; in this 

way more would be done to bring the people to a 

right understanding of this highly interesting sub- 

ject, than by all the speeches made here or else - 
where. 

The Message tells us that a protective tariff bene- 
fits the rich at the expense of the laboring poor. 
No, sir; it is just the reverse. The tariff is a 
rampart thrown around our national labor, the 
great element of our national wealth. The tariff 
furnished the only security our laborer had against 
the degrading and levelling effects of an unrestrict- 
ed competition with the pauper labor of Europe. 
As you reduce this wall of protection, you reduce 
the wages of labor. As you reduce labor, you 
reduce the national wealth, which is the sum of 
your productive industry. 

Sir, I stand here the advocate of labor—labor ¥) 
the fields and in the worships—this struggle for 
national protection is a struggle for national pyos- 
perity. Who can estimate the value of our na- 
tional labor. It amounted to hundreds of mjlions 
of dollars. A poor man’s labor is his cappal ; if 
he earns only $120 per annum, this is egtal toe 
capital of $2,000, at six per cent.; if you have a 
million only of laborers, this gives you 4 capital 
of two thousand millions of dollars; ands this not 
worth your care and your protection? Must this 
vast American labor be prostrated and trodden 
down to make a market for foreigy goods? to in- 
crease revenue by increasing the imports, sending 
millions abroad to sustain foreign labor, to obtain 
a few thousand dollars of revenue? The naked 

uestion presented is, Shall we favor foreign in- 
kode or our own? Shall we take the foreign or 
the .dmerican side in this great struggle for the 
American market? This is the great and true 
question involved in this issue of protection or no 
protection. This Administration has taken the 
foreign side of the question. They denounce all 
protection as unconstitutional. 1 take the American 
side. And I fearlessly appeal to the good sense, 
the enlightened patriotism, of the American peo- 
ple, the farmers and loborers, whose interests are at 
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pros 






: stake, to decide this question. The issue is now 
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fiirly made up, and must be decided. Is protec- | 


tion constitutional or not? Has Congress the power | 


to protect the national industry? Sir, let gentle- 
men pull down this wall of protection thrown 
around the national industry by the tariff of 1842, 
‘wundate the country again with foreign goods, 
send all our money abroad to pay for them, again 
bankrupt the people and the treasury as in 1841; 
let gentlemen do this, and go home, to meet the 
frowns of an indignant and ruined people. 
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House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, December 9, 1845. 

Dear Sin: Will you have the goodness to answer some, 
or the whole, of the following questions, at your earliest 
convenience. ‘The facts you communicate may be impor- 
tant in the discussion of the tariff question now pending 
before Congress. The Secretary of the Treasury has sent 
out several circulars to obtain facts on one side of the ques- 
tion, and it is deemed but right to take measures to obtain 
some on the other. 

The whole opposition to the protective policy is based 
upon the assumption of the fact, (without proof,) that protec- 
tire duties increase the prices of both domestic and foreign 
goods, and are, therefore, oppressive and burdensome to the 
people. Now, if this is proved to be untrue in point of fact, 
then the whole ground of opposition to the protective policy 
falls to the ground. 

itis admitted that revenue duties, levied on articles not 
produced or manufactured in this country, may, and gene- 
rally do, increase prices; but protective duties, levied on 
articles we can furnish at home, it is contended, ultimately 
reduce the prices by introducing competition, skill, machi- 
nery, and increased supply, and that such is the universal 
experience on the subject. 

You perceive, therefore, that the whole matter resolves 
itselfinto a question of facts; and it is to ascertain those 
fucts that Lhave taken the liberty to address you. Will you, 
ihen, be so good as to refer to your books and bills, and fur- 
nish answers to the following questions : 





TO MERCHANTS, MANUFACTURERS, AND OTHERS. 


|. What was the price of cotton goods, sheetings, shirt- | 


ings, &e., in 1816, when the minimum duties were first im- 
posed for their protection? What the price when the tariff 
of 1828 was passed, and what is the price now? 

2. What the prices, at the date indicated, of calicoes, 
twist, yarn, &e.? and are they not reduced to about one- 


fourth of what they were before they were protected by the | 


tarifi of 1816? 

3. What was the price of woollen goods, flannels, satinets, 
&e., at the periods above mentioned? and are they not now 
furnished of domestic manufacture for less than half the 
price paid when exclusively imported from abroad ? 

4. Itis estimated by the Secretary of the Treasury in his 
report, that we manufactured eighty-four millions of dollars 
worth of cotton goods in the United States, and I assume 
half that amount of woollens, what would be the effect on 
prices at home and abroad, were this immense supply de- 
stroyed or withdrawn from the markets of the world ? 

5. What were the prices of window and other glass in 


1516, and at the dates of the tariffs of 1824, 1828, and what 
now; 


Is glass not now supplied at home for less than one- | 
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agricultural? Does not Great Britain make iron, cloth, glass, 
&c., out of the same materials that we do? and when we 
import these articles, do we not import the British agricul 
tural produce worked up in them? And is the policy of re 
ducing duties to increase imports such a policy as ought to 
be sustained by your representatives? Your answer will 
inform them. 

13, What proportion of the value of the whole of our for- 
eign imports consists of foreign agricultural produce, esti 
mating the raw material and the subsistence of the labor 
employed in their production? Is it not greatly more than 
one-half? 

14. Estimating, then, one-half of the value of our imports 
to be agricultural produce, and our imports of British manu- 
facture (as appears by official documents) having exceeded 
for ten years past forty millions a year; while she has taken, 
for the same time, of ail the agricultural products of the 
grain-growing States, flour, grain, meat, and provisions of 
every kind, less than two millions of dollars’ worth per year 
from us; does it not follow that we consume annually 
twenty millions of dollars’ worth of British agricultural pro- 
duce to two millions of the same that she consumes of ours? 
and ought the extension of this system of policy, by which 
we are made to consume fen dollurs’ worth of British wool, 
grain, and provisions, in the form of British goods, to one 
dollar’s worth she takes from us, to be advocated by the 
American people or their Representatives? 


QUESTIONS TO LABORERS AND OTHERS. 


15. With our present facilities of intercourse with Europe 
by steam, would not * free trade” reduce the wages of labor 
here in every department of industry to the level of the 
wages of labor there, just as certainly as the removal of a 
wall separating two unequal bodies of water would reduce 
the one to the level of the other? 

16. If the productions of European labor working at 
twenty-five cents per day in making shoes, hats, cloth, and 
everything else, were admitted into our ports free of duty, 
must not our mechanics and laborers come down and work 
as low as they do, or give up the market, just as certainly as 
that labor on one side of a street or river working at tweity- 
five cents would reduce seventy-five cent labor on the other 
side to its own level? 

17. The Message says the tariff “imposes heavy and un- 
just burdens on the farmer.’’? General Jackson says * the 
‘tariff, by taking six hundred thousand men, women, and 
‘children from agriculture, and employing them in manufac- 
‘tures, would create a home market for more bread-stufis 
‘than all Europe now furnishes ”? 

18. The Message also says, duties ought to be imposed for 
revenue only, and whenever they are so high as to diminish 
imports and revenue, they ought to be reduced to the rev- 
enue standard. ‘Thomas Jeflerson, in his report to Con 
gress, says the true system is just the reverse of this, He 
suys Congress should select such articles as we can manu 
facture for ourselves, “imposing on them duties lighter at 
‘ first, but heavier and heavier atterwards, as other channels 
‘of supply open.”? The one says, as the American supply 
increases, reduce the duties so as to increase imports ; the 
other says, as the American supply increases, increase the 
duties so as to diminish imports. Here Jackson and Jeffer 
son both stand directly opposed to Polk? Which is right? 

The information sought by this letter may be addressed to 
any friend of the tariff in Congress, stating whether the 
name of the writer may be used publicly or not. 

Letters are received from all parts of the country, anx- 


| iously inquiring whether the tariff will be put down or not. 


fourth of the price paid in 1816, and for less than the amount || 


of the duty imposed for its protection? 

_ 6, What were the prices of iron, nails, and other manu- 
factures of iron and steel in 1816? What atthe other periods 
referred to, and what are the prices now? 
these articles now made at home for one-half and one-fourth 
of their former price ? 


Are not many of | 


7, What were the prices, at the above dates, of salt, paper, | 


and of such other articles as may seem to you calculated to 
show the effect of protective duties upon prices generally ? 

8. On the other hand, please state whether the articles 
not produced or manufactured in this country, on which du- 
‘es for revenue merely and not for protection are levied, such 
« silks, velvets, laces, &e., have been reduced in price 
‘tee 1816, or have they been reduced in anything like the 
raty of reduction that has occurred in the prices of the pro- 
tected articles? What is the reason of the difference? and 
is It lot true that protective duties, in the end, reduce prices, 
While -evenue duties increase them. 

3. While protective duties have reduced the prices of man- 
wacturel_ goods, has not the increased demand, resulting 


from the nerease of manufacturing establishments through- | 
out the entry, sustained and kept up the wages of labor, | 


and the pr@uce of the farmer—flour, grain, provisions, &c., 
atas high, &d in some cases even higher rates than they 
were in 1816% And do not protective duties, therefore, by 
lcreasing thé apply of manufactured goods, while they in- 
crease the demad for the raw material and breadstuffs, en- 
able the farmers) sell for more and buy for less? 


QUESTIONS TO FARMERS, MECHANICS, &c. 


10. What part of the value of a yard of cloth consists of 
wool, bread, meat, and other agricultural products? And is 


| and Ohio, could give them; but will they do it? 


From present indications, I think the protective policy is in 
great danger of being entirely overthrown, The enemies of 
the tariff are endeavoring to make ita porty question, and to 
rally the Administration party against it on party grounds, 
If they succeed, the protective policy and the present tariff 
must go down. Supposing it to have every Whig vote, it 
will require thirty-five Administration votes to save it, 
Where are they to come from? Pennsylvania, New York, 
Not in my 
judgment, unless the people theinse!ves come speedily to 
the rescue. Unless they promptly send in remonstrances, 
signed without distinction of party, against making the tariff 
a party question, and against the modification or repeal of 


| the tariff of 1842, I fear all will be lost; but a prompt and 
| patriotic appeal to Congress by the people, without distine- 
| tion of party, may save the country from the pending danger ; 


not a piece of flannel, manufactured by a farmer in his own | 


family, as much a preduction of his farm, 
agricultural, as a barrel of flour? 

Ll. What 
hoes, glass, salt, &c., consists of foreign agricultural pro- 
duce, raw material, and the subsistence of labor ? and when 
we send our money abroad to purchase these articles, do we 
not send it to support and enrich foreign farmers and me- 
chanics to the injury of our own? 

12. What portion of the value of a ton of pig-iron consists 
agricultural produce, estimating the subsistence of men, 


horses, oxen, &e,, employed in supplying the ore and coal, 
and eonverting iti 


and as strictly 


of 


and nothing else in my opinion can do it, 


Yours, respectfully, A. STEWART. 


CONNECTICUT RESOLUTIONS. 


REMARKS OF MR. ROCKWELL, 
OF CONNECTICUT, 
In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 15, 1845. 

House of Representatives, December 11, 1845, Mr. 
RockweE .., of Connecticut, presented the follow- 
ing resolutions, which he moved should be printed; 
which motion was objected to, and the resolutions 
were laid over: 

*“¢ Ata General Assembly of the State of Connecticut, hold- 


, | ‘en at Hartford, in said State, on the first Wednesday of 
portion of the price of foreign hats, shoes, axes, || 


‘ May, A. D., 1845: 

“* Resolved by this Assembly, That the power to admit into 
‘the Union new States, not formed from the original terri- 
‘tory of the United States, is not conferred upon Congress 
‘ by the Constitution. 

“* Resolved, That the annexation of a large slaveholding 
‘ territory by the Government of the United States, with the 


| *declared intention of giving strength to the institution of 


’ | * domestic slavery in these States, is an alarming encroach- 
nto iron? Is notseven-eighths of its value || 


‘ment upon the rights of the freemen of the Union, a per- 


| plies here. 
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‘version of the principles of republican government, a de 

‘ liberate assault upon the compromises of the Constitution, 

*and demands the strenuous, united, and persevering oppo 

* sition of all persons who claim to be the friends of human 
liberty, 

* Resolved, That the vote given by Joun M. Nines, a Sen 
‘ator of Connecticut in the Senate of the United States, in 
‘favor of the joint resolutions of the Congress ef the United 
* States, in February last, providing for the annexation ot 
* Texas and the admission of five new States from its tern 
* tory, to extend and perpetate the system of human siavers 
‘and add to its already predominant influence in the ha 
‘tional councils, is in opposition to the clearly expressed 
‘will of the people of Connecticut, and of a large porti , 
‘the people of the United States; and that those resolutions 
‘are incompatible with the spirit of the Declaration of Tn 
‘dependence, with the compromises of the Federal Const: 
‘tution, and with the great purposes for which it is declared 
* by the people to have been ordained and established 

** Resolved, That a measure so unfounded in principle, se 
‘dangerous as a preeedent, and so destructive in its tenden 
‘cy to the peace and prosperity of the country, and Ui 
‘jects of the Union, can never receive the sanction of t 
* people of Connecticut. 


ob 


* Resolved, That the Governor be requested to forward 
‘copies of these resolutions to each of the Senators and 
* Representatives of this State in the Congress of the United 


* States.”’ 
House of Representatives, December 15, 1840, the 
SPEAKER announced the resolutions of the General 


Assembly of Connecticut, against the admission of 
Texas as a State into the Union, heretofore | 
sented by Mr. Rockweti, a member from thot 


State, and laid over under the rule for debate. 

Mr. ROCKWELL moved that 
be committed the Committee of the 
House on the state of the Union, and that they be 
printed, 

The resolutions, upon the call of several mem- 
bers, having been read by the Clerk— 

Mr. ROCKWELL addressed 
follows : 

Mr. Speaker: It is with sincere regret that I 
fecl myself obliged, by the course taken in relation 
to the se resolutions, to trespass, fora fewmoients, 
on the time and patience of the House. | had not 
dc signed, at this ¢ arly period of the session, hav 
ing so recently taken my seat in this Tlouse, to 
have spoken, at length, on this or any other ¢ 
tion before it; and although Lam foreed to di 
I do not design to enter into a lengthened discus 
sion of the various and exceedingly tnportant 
questions connected with the annexation of Texas, 
but shall confine myself strictly to the question, 
and to such brief statements of my views on the 
subject of annexation, as are appropriate on the 
present occasion. 

I understand, from the oldest and most expe- 
rienced members of this body near ime, that the 
practice has been uniform, when desired, to refer 
to a committee, and to print, the resolutions of a 
sovereign State of the Union, addressed to Con- 


eress. 


the resolutions 


V . 
Y Hot 


to 


the Hlouse as 


pine 
’ 


This has been the course, so far as I can 
learn, without a single exception. It is acourtesy 
which has never been denied by this House to the 
States of the Union; and least of all did Lexpect to 


| meet opposition from the several gentlemen who 


have raised this objection. It ill became those, 
who profess to be the peculiar friends of Stat 
rights, to adopt any course throwing contempt on 
a sovereign State. On the very day when these 
resolutions were presented, the House, without 
objection, received, and ordered to be printed, the 
resolutions of several States of the Union. Why 
should this courtesy be denied to the State of Con- 
necticut? It was not denied in relation to two se- 
ries of resolutions of that State presented by me 
on the same day, although in relation to the reso- 
lutions concerning the State of Rhode Island some 
gentlemen seemed disposed to object. [I am to in- 
fer, then, that it is because honorable members 
dislike the subject-matter of the resolutions, aud 
wish to preseribe the topics on which the several 
States of this Union shall be heard in Congress. I 
will not believe that this House are prepared to 
adopt this unheard-of and preposterous doctrine. 
3ut let us look at the subject-matter of these 
resolutions. They relate to no merely abstract 
question, but one of a highly practical character. 
Heretofore objections have been raised, most un- 
wisely ined, and improperly, but with some 
plausibility, against the reception of petitions for 
the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, 
and other kindred questions, because it was clain- 
| ed that Congress had not the constitutional power 
| to grant the petitions; but no such objection ap- 
‘his very question is now before 
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‘KEN. The public prosperity would soon feel the 
* wound inflicted on private fortunes, if new recu- 
‘lations did not promptly change the actual state 
‘ of affairs. 

** Events have proved that our AGRICULTURE 
‘and our COMMERCE, as well as our MANU- 
*FACTURING INDUSTRY, ere not only para- 
‘lyzed, BUT BROUGHT TO THE BRINK OF 
*RUIN.’’ 

Such would be the effects of the system now re- 
commended for our adoption, and such would soon 
be the language this Administration or its succes- 

would be obhged to adopt. Sir, if I loved 
ny party more than my country, | would rejoice to 

e this Administration carry out its measures, for 
its spec dy overthrow would be inevitable. 

Mr. S. said he would now present the doctrines 
of this Administration in direct opposition to Tho- 
mus Jetferson and Andrew Jackson, and let the 
people decide for themselves. Protection is not 
only denounced by this Administration as uncon- 
stitutional, but also as oppressive to the farmer and 
laborer. Well, what says General Jackson on this 

ibject? He says 

‘* if we omit or refuse to use the gifts which God 
‘has extended to us, we deserve not the continua- 


‘tron of his blessings. 


‘tains and ow pla 


He has filled our moun- 
ins with minerals—with lead, 
‘iron, and copper: and given us climate and soil 
* for the growing of hemp and wool. 


‘ 


These being 
the erand materials of our national defence, they 
‘ought to have extended to them adequate and far 


protection, that our own manufactories and labor- 
‘ 


fers may be place dona fair competition with those 
‘of Europe. LT will ask, what is the real situation 
‘of the serieulturist? Where has the American 


‘farmer a market for his surplus product? Except 
‘for cotton, he has neither a foreien or home mar- 
‘ket, Does not this clearly prove, when there is 
‘no market either at home or abroad, that there is 
‘too much labor employed in agriculture, and that 
* the channels for labor should be multiplied ? Com- 
* mon sense pr ints out, at once, the re medy. Draw from 
‘agriculture this superabundant labor; employ it 
‘in mechanism and manufactures ; thereby creatine 
‘a home market for your bread-stufls, and distrib- 
‘tine labor to the 


‘ 


most profitable account; and 
benefits to the country will result. Take from agri- 
culture, in the United States, six hundred thousand 
men, women and children, and you will at once 
rive a home market for more bread-stuffs than all 
‘ auuvope now furnishes us. In short, sir, we have 

een too long subject to the policy of the British 
‘merchants, lt is time that we should become a 
‘lithe more .dmericanized; and, instead of feeding 
* the paupers and laborers of England, feed our 
‘oun; or else, in a short time, by continuing our 
‘present policy, we shall all be rendered paupers 
* ourselves.”’ 


‘ 


‘The Secretary's report says we ought not to 
adopt protective duties because other nations do So, 
und says, ** with revenue duties only throw open 
our ports to all the world.”’ But what savs Tho- 
Here are the words of that pro- 
found and patriotic statesman in his report to Con- 


rress on thi subject : 


an a ; 
mas ar fierson 


* But should any nation, contrary to our wishes, 
‘ suppose it may betier find its advantage by con- 
* tinuing its system of prohibitions, duties and regu- 
* jations, it behooves us to protect our citizens, their 
‘commerce and navigation, by counter prohibitions, 
duties and revrulations also, 


Free commerce and. 
navigation are not to be given in exchange for re- 
strictions and vexations, nor are they likely to pro- 
duce a relaxation of them. 


- 


Where a nation im- 
poses high duties on our productions, or prohibits 


them altogether, it may be proper for us to do the 


same by thems; first, burdening or excluding those 


productions which they bring here in competition 
with our own of the same kind: selecting next, 
such manufactures as we take from them in the 
greatest quantity, and which, at the same time, 
we could the soonest furnish to ourselves, or ob- 
‘tain from other countries; imposing on them du- 
‘ties, liehter at first, but HEAVIER and HEAVIER af- 
‘ terwards, as other channels of supply open. Such 
‘duties having the effect ef indirect encouragement to 
‘domestic manufactures of the same kind, may in- 


duce the manufacturer to come himself into these 
* States.’’ 


‘ 


Now, President Polk says, that duties can be 


imposed only for revenue, and not for protection, | 


The Tariff—Mr. Stewart. 





and that when the home supply diminishes reve- 
nue, the duties ought to be reduced so as to increase 
imports. But Jefferson’s rule is precisely the re- 
verse. He says, as the domestic supply increases, 
the duties ought to be increased, not reduced, as Mr. 
Polk has it. The duties, according to Jefferson’s 
plan, ought to be made heavier and heavier to favor 
the Americans. Polk’s lighter and lighter to favor 
foreigners. 

Which is right, Jefferson or Polk? One or the 


other must be mistaken, as they are directly at 
issue ? 


Here they stand directly opposed—which side, 
He had alwavs | 


as Americans, ought we to take? 
been and still was attached to” 
democracy, the opposite of mo 
mocracy, and he believed that a 
and honest Democrats of Penn 
be found faithful to the tried at 
principles, when brought to the 

On the subject of the tariff J 
the only true one, * select the 
‘ought to manufacture for ou 
‘full and adequate protection, ' 
‘heavier and heavier’ as the d 
‘creases, and for revenue incre 
‘Juxuries consumed by the r 
true American system as expe 
Jefferson himself; it is the stan 
all his friends should now ral! 
deserted this standard are trai 

ples, 

Mr. S. said he wished to con 
the tariff as connected with agric 
startle the Secretary to tell him 1 
now exported to foreign market 
produce than any other State i) 
exported it as the British import 
form, but converted into manuf 
was still more important to 
States, she exported it in a for 
with, or at all affect, the price of 
condition, in the foreign mark 
startle the Secretary still more t 
lions of dollars worth of hay, oat 
corn, were transported annually : 
to the Atlantic markets, from Oh 
the other Western States. Buti 
undeniably true? Not in its orig 
British goods, converted and ch 
tion in which it can be transports 
verted into hogs, horses, and fi 
are these but the corn, oats, and 
ern farmer, changed into animate 
to carry itself to market. A fat 
or ten bushels of corn to marke 
ern horse carries seventy or eig 
of hay and oats to the eastern 
farmer on top of it, which he 
and returns home to repeat the p 
foreigners convert their agricult 
into hogs and horses, but into 
shoes, everything you find o1 
shelf, and send them here for s 
tion. Our merchants throughot 
far as they sell foreign goods, art 
ers of foreign agricultural prodtwe, eonverved mto 
goods and sent here for sale; and, when we look 
abroad at their vast numbers, is it surprising that 
money should be scarce? It has been clearly 
proved that more than half the value of a yard of 
cloth consists of wool, and the subsistence of the 
labor employed im its manufacture. That nine- 
tenths of the value of pig-iron consists of agricul- 
tural produce, and that even a yard of lace is but 
little else than the subsistence of the foreign pauper 
labor employed in its fabrication. Yet the farmer 
seems not to be aware, that when he pays $20 for 


a suit of British cloth he sends $10 of the 20 in| 


hard money (they take no paper) to purchase 
British wool, and bread, and meat, while he has 
no market for his own. Yet is it not true? And 
is not this the policy recommended by this Admin- 
istration? He was admonished to be brief, but he 
would, while on this point, state another fact sus- 
ceptible of the clearest demonstration, that the 
constituents of every member in this Hlouse from 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and all the grain-growing 
States, are at this moment purchasing and con- 
suming five dollars worth of British agricultu- 
ral produce to one dollar’s worth Great Britain 
takes of theirs. By referring to the oflicial reports 
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on commerce and navigation for ten or twem. 
years back, it would be found that our impor. 

3ritish goods amount tomearly fifty millions a vear 
while she has taken, of all the agricultural’ p; g 
ducts of the grain-growing States of this Union 
flour, grain, meat, &c., less than two millions an, 
a half. Now, if only half the value (and it was 
much more) of these goods consisted of agrict|ty, | 
wroduce, this would give twenty-five millions py 
British agricultural produce, taken annually by y. 
to two and a half millions of ours taken by they, 

just ten to one. Now, assuming that consumy . 


Orts of 


LON 


’ 
centlamean Zea 


18 In proportion to population; then these western 


national protection is a struggle for national pfos- 
perity. Who can estimate the value of our na- 
tional labor. It amounted to hundreds of nyflions 
of dollars. A poor man’s labor is his cappal ; if 
he earns only $120 per annum, this is egial to 2 
capital of $2,000, at six per cent.; if yo havea 
million only of laborers, this gives you & capital 
of two thousand millions of dollars; andis this not 
worth your care and your protection? Must this 
vast American labor be prostrated and trodden 
down to make a market for foreigy goods? to In- 
crease revenue by increasing the nports, sending 
millions abroad to sustain foreign labor, to obtain 
a few thousand dollars of revenue? The naked 

uestion presented is, Shall we favor foreign in- 
cea or our own? Shall we take the foreign or 
the .dmerican side in this great struggle for the 
American market? This is the great and true 
question involved in this issue of protection or no 
protection. This Administration has taken the 
foreign side of the question. They denounce all 


protection as unconstitutional. 1 take the American 
side. And I fearlessly appeal to the good sense, 
the enlightened patriotism, of the American peo- 
ple, the farmers and laborers, whose interests are at 
stake, to decide this question. 


The issue is now 
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fairly made up, and must be decided. Is protec- 
son constitutional or not? Has Congress the power 
+, protect the national industry? Sir, let gentle- 


men pull down this wall of protection thrown | 


around the national industry by the tariff of 1842, 


inundate the country again with foreign goods, | 


send all our money abroad to pay for them, again 
bankrupt the people and the treasury as in 1841; 
let gentlemen do this, and go home, to meet the 
frowns of an indignant and ruined people. 
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~~ BALD, Verve, MCCey Wes, MAVO WOU rOuaouu am prree 
Mice 1816, or have they been reduced in anything like the 
rato of reduction that has occurred in the prices of the pro- 
lectd articles? What is the reason of the difference? and 
is tint true that protective duties, in the end, reduce prices, 
While -evenue duties increase them. : 

. While protective duties have reduced the prices of man- 
wacturel goods, has not the increased demand, resulting 


from théeynerease of manufacturing establishments through- || 
out the peda sustained and kept up the wages of labor, | 


and the pr@uce of the farmer—flour, grain, provisions, &e., 
atas high, &d in some cases even higher rates than they 
were in 1816% And do not protective duties, therefore, by 
increasing théwepply of manufactured goods, while they in- 
crease the demdd for the raw material and breadstuffs, en- 
able the farmers y sell for more and buy for less? 


QUESTIONS \rO FARMERS, MECHANICS, &c. 
10. What part of \he value of a yard of cloth consists of 


wool, bread, meat, and other agricultural products? And is | 


not a piece of flannel,manufactured by a farmer in his own 


family, as much a préduction of his farm, and as strictly | 


agricultural, as a barrel of flour? 


ll. What portion of the price of foreign hats, shoes, axes, 
hoes, glass, salt, &c., cousists of foreign agricultural pro- || 


duce, raw material, and the subsistence of labor ? and when 


Wwe send our money abroad to purchase these articles, do we | 


hot send it to support and énrich foreign farmers and me- 
chanies to the injury of our own? 


12. What portion of the value of a ton of pig-iron consists | 


of agricultural produce, estimating the subsistence of men, 
horses, oxen, &c,, employed in supplying the ore and coal, 
and converting itinto iron? Is notseven-eighths of its value 


Conne 
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agricultural? Does not Great Britain make iron, cloth, glass, 
&c., out of the same materials that we do? and when we 


| import these articles, do we not import the British agricul 


tural produce worked up in them? And is the policy of r 
ducing duties to increase imports such a policy as ought to 
be sustained by your representatives? Your answer will 
inform them. 

13. What proportion of the value of the whole of our for- 
eign imports consists of foreign agricultural produce, esti 
mating the raw material and the subsistence of the labor 
emploved in their production? Is it not greatly more than 
one-half? 

14. Estimating, then, one-half of the value of our imports 
to be agricultural produce, and our imports of British manu- 
facture (as appears by official documents) having exceeded 
for ten years past forty millions « year; while she has taken, 
for the same time, of all the agricultural products of the 

? > meat, and provisions of 
s of dollars’ worth per year 
at we consume annually 
of British agricultural pro- 
that she consumes of ours? 
system of policy, by which 
ers’ worth of British wool, 
n of British goods, to one 
3, to be advocated by the 
mtativess 


RS AND OTHERS. 


f intercourse with Europe 
> reduce the wages of labor 
dustry to the level of the 
tainly as the removal of a 
ies of water would reduce 


iropean labor working at 
ting shoes, hats, cloth, and 
ato our ports free of duty, 
rers come down and work 
market, justas certainly as 
é or river Working at tweuity- 
five cent labor on the other 


f “imposes heavy and un- 
eneral Jackson says * the 
ousand men, women, aud 
nploying them in manutac- 
uket for more bread-stutis 
> 
es ought to be imposed for 
are so high as to diminish 
to be reduced to the revy- 
on, in his report to Con 
t the reverse of this, He 
| articles as we can manu 
on them duties lighter at 
erwards, as other channels 
3, as the American supply 
as to increuse imports ; the 
ply increases, increase the 
Here Jackson and Jeffer 
> Polk? Which is right? 
letter may be addressed to 
ress, stating whether the 
publicly or not. 
parts of the country, anx 
ff will be put down or not. 
k the protective policy is in 
erthrown, The enemies of 
e it a party question, and to 
rainst it on party grounds. 
olicy and the present tariff 
» have every Whig vote, it 
stration votes to save it, 
Pennsylvania, New York, 
will they do it?) Notin my 
unselves come speedily to 
ly send in remonstrances, 
y, against making the tariff 
e modification or repeal of 
be lost; but a prompt and 
he people, without distine- 
ty from the pending danger ; 
emeey Vpasceves JON AO it, 


Yours, respectfully ; A, STEWART. 


CONNECTICUT RESOLUTIONS. 


REMARKS OF MR. ROCKWELL, 
OF CONNECTICUT, 
In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 15, 1845. 
House of Representatives, December 11, 1845, Mr. 


RockweE Lt, of Connecticut, presented the follow- 


ing resolutions, which he moved should be printed; 
which motion was objected to, and the resolutions 


| were laid over: 


**‘ AtaGeneral Assembly of the State of Connecticut, hold- 


| en at Hartford, in said State, on the first Wednesday of 


* May, A. D., 1845: 

“ Resolved by this Assembly, That the power to admit into 
‘the Union new States, not formed from the original terri- 
‘tory of the United States, is not conferred upon Congress 
* by the Constitution. 

“© Resolved, That the annexation of a large slaveholding 
‘ territory by the Government of the United States, with the 
‘ declared intention of giving strength to the institution of 


|| ‘domestic slavery in these States, is an alarming encroach- 


‘ment upon the rights of the freemen of the Union, a per- 


ecticut Resolutionn—Air. John A, Rockwell. 


| plies here. 


oe 
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‘version of the principles of republican government, a de 
‘liberate assault upon the compromises ot the Constitution, 
‘and demands the strenuous, united, and persevering oppo 
‘sition of all persons who claim to be the friends of human 
liberty, 

** Resolved, That the vote given by Joun M. Nines, 
ator of Connecticut in the Senate ef the United States, in 
‘favor of the joint reaolutions of the Cone nited 
* States, in February last, providing for the annexation of 
* Texas and the admission of five new States fro tts tern 
tory, to extend and perpetuate the system of human slaver 
and add to its already predominant influence in the na 
tional councils, is in opposition to the clearly expressed 
will of the people of Connecticut, and of a large portion of 
‘the people of the United States; and that those resolunions 
‘are incompatible with the spirit of the Declaration of ti 
‘dependence, with the compromises of the Federal Const! 
‘tution, and with the great purposes for which it is declared 
‘by the people to have been ordained and established 

** Resolved, ‘That a measure so unfounded in principle, so 
‘dangerous as a precedent, and so destructive in its tenden 
‘cy to the peace and prosperity of the country, and the ot 
‘jects of the Union, can never receive the sanction of th 
* people of Connecticut, 

* Resolved, That the Governor be requested to forward 
‘copies of these resolutions to each of the Senators and 
‘Representatives of this State in tie Congress of tie United 


* States.’’ 
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House of Representatives, December 15, 1845, the 
SPEAKER announced the resolutions of the General 
Assembly of Connecticut, against the admissio: 
Texas as a State into the Union, heretofore | 
sented by Mr. Rockweti, a member from that 
State, and laid over under the rule for debate. 

Mr. ROCK WELL moved that 
be committed to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, and that they be 
printed, 

The resolutions, upon the call of several mem- 
bers, having been read by the Clerk— 

Mr. ROCKWELL addressed the 
follows : 

Mr. SPEAKER : 


the resolutions 


House as 


It is with sincere regret that IT 
feel myself obliged, by the course taken in relation 
to the se resolutions, to trespass, fora fewmoments, 
on the time and patience of the House. I had not 
designed, at this early period of the session, hay 
ing so recently taken my seat in this House, to 
have spoken, at length, on this or any other que 
tion before it; and although Lam forced to do so, 
I do not design to enter into a lengthened disecu 
sion of the various and exceedingly important 
questions connected with the annexation of Texas, 
but shall confine myself strictly to the question, 
and to such brief statements of my views on the 
subject of annexation, as are appropriate on the 
present occasion, 

I understand, from the oldest and most expe- 
rienced members of this body near me, that the 
practice has been uniform, when desired, to refer 
to a committee, and to print, the resolutions of a 
sovereign State of the Union, addressed to Con- 
vress. This has been the course, so far as I can 
learn, without a single exception. It is acourtesy 
which has never been denied by this HLlouse tothe 


States of the Union; and least of all did I expect to 


meet opposition from the several gentlemen who 
have raised this objection. It ill became those, 
who profess to be the peculiar friends of Stat 
rights, to adopt any course throwing contempt on 
a sovereign State. On the very day when thes: 
resolutions were presented, the House, without 
objection, received, and ordered to be printed, the 
resolutions of several States of the Union. Whiy 
should this courtesy be denied to the State of Con- 
necticut? It was not denied in relation to two se- 
ries of resolutions of that State presented by me 
on the same day, although in relation to the reso- 
lutions concerning the State of Rhode Island some 
gentlemen seemed disposed to object. [am to in- 
fer, then, that it is because honorable members 
dislike the subject-matter of the resolutions, and 
wish to preseribe the topics on which the several 
States of this Union shall be heard in Congress. I 
will not believe that this House are prepared to 
adopt this unheard-of and preposterous doctrine. 
Sut let us look at the subject-matter of these 
resolutions. They relate to no merely abstract 
question, but one of a highly practical character. 
Heretofore objections have been raised, most un- 
| wisely indeed, and improperly, but with some 
plausibility, against the reception of petitions for 
| the abolition of slavery in the District of Columinia, 
_and other kindred questions, because it was claim- 
| ed that Congress had not the constitutional power 
| to grant the petitions; but no such objection ap- 
: This very question is now before 
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Congress; with a most indecent haste it has been 


sideration to-morrow; and it is understood that, 
although at the moment in which I am speaking, 
we have laid, for the first time, on our desks the 
copy of the constitution of Texas and the accom- 
punying papers, it is not only to be brought for- 
ward, but to be decided to-morrow, by the appli- 


cation of the previous question, It is, therefore, | 


a pending question, or rather, an impending one. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it is also a most Important 
question; far more important, as I conceive, than 
any which has heretofore occupied the attention of 
Congres It involves the addition of a very large 
territory to this Union. In the limits last claimed, 
not less than 400,000 square miles, equal to 250,- 
000,000 of acres, are side empire in itself, 

lt is the addition of a foreign territory, in clear 
violation of the provisions of the Constitution of 
the United States. The power, by the third sec- 
tion of the fourth article of the Constitution of the 
United States, conferred upon Congress to admit 
new States, it is perfectly apparent from the whole 
Ae ction, is not, by any fair construc tion, embraced 
within the letter of the Constitution, It is in well- 
known violation of its spirit, and entirely incon- 
sistent with the pri ple of compromise upon 
which the Constitution ts based. When Louisi- 
and was to be purchased and added to the Union, 
Mr. Jefferson expressly stated that it was without 
any warrant whatever in the Constitution, and the 
meas ure was only adopte 1 from the obvious neces- 
sity of controlling the outlet of the Mississippi, and 
by the general acquiescence of all the States. 

~The mode of its admission is clearly unconsti- 
tutional—by a joint resolution of both Houses of 
Conere “It never could have been admitted by 
the consent of the Senate, if that had been the only 
alternative offered, It was clearly a case for the 
treaty-m@king power, requiring ‘a vote of two- 
thirds of the Senate to ratify the act. Such was 
the opinion of a majority of the Senate; such was, 
and is, the opinion of the most intelligent men in 
the country, almost without exception. Some of 
the most distinguished advocates of the measure, 
at the South, acknowledeed that it was a clear vio- 
lation of the Constitution, but declared that self- 
preservation, in the form of the preservation and 
perpetuation of their peculiar institutions, justified 
and required its adoption. But there were some 
Northern men, who, although not particularly 
scrupulous when called upon to submit to the 
modest demands of their Southern allies, required 
some slight excuse for violating the dictates of 
their own consciences, and acting and voting di- 
rectly contrary to their well-known and often ex- 
pressed opinions. ‘The farce was acted out, of 
leaving with the President, whose opinions were 
well known, to adopt either the course of a treaty, 
or to act under the joint resolution, as he might 
deem best: and as if to render this evasion the 
more ridiculous, the then acting President, as one 
of his last acts, despatched a messenger, with rail- 
road speed, to consummate this glorious act before 
he retired from office. 

Such is one of the many most important ques- 


tions which, legitimately, and most appropriately, 
] I Ys | 


is presented for the consideration of Congress, 
when called upon to admit Texas to the Union, 
and to carry out the unconstitutional acts of the 
last session, and the consequent acts of Texas and 
the President. 

But further: Mr. Speaker, by the joint resolu- 
tion of the last session, for the annexation of Texas 
to the United States, it was provided, in the sec- 
ond section, that ** the foregoing consent of Con- 
‘ gress is given upon the following conditions, and 
‘with the following guaranties ;"’-—one of which 
was as follows: ** New States, of convenient size, 
‘not exceeding four in number, in addition to said 
‘State of Texas, and having sufficient population, 
‘may hereafter, by the consent of said State, be 
‘formed out of the territory thereof, which shall 
‘be entitled to admission under the provisions of 
the Federal Constitution. And such States as 
may be formed out of that portion of said terri- 
tory lying south of thirty-six degrees thirty min- 
utes north latitude, commonly known as the 
Missouri compromise line, shall be admitted into 
the Union with or without slavery, as the people 
of each State asking admission may desire; and 
in such State or States as shall be formed out of 


‘ 


‘ 


pressed forward, and assigned, specially, for con- | 
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‘ said territory north of said Missouri compromise | 
‘line, slavery or involuntary servitude, except for 
‘ crime, shall be prohibited. ”’ 

The meaning of this provision is entirely plain. | 
It was introduced in order to quiet the consciences 
and secure the votes of some northern men, There 
was to be, in no event, any slavery north of the 
line called the compromise line. Whichever of 
the five States carved out of that territory, not 
lying north of that line, was to be a free State. If 
the four new ones to be formed out of the entire 
territory should be south of that line, the remain- 
ing original State must, of course, be free; and if the 
State of Texas remained in its original undivided | 
state, the compromise required that no slavery was 
to be allowed north of that line. Such was the 
compromise, to secure northern votes; and, what 
is far more important, such was the resolution 
passed by Congress. The constitution of Texas, 
upon which we are to be called to act to-morrow, 
expressly, and in the most offensive manner, vio- 
lates this compromise, and the resolutions of Con- | 
eress of the last session. 

In the first section of the 8th article it provides, 
that ‘* The Legislature shall have no power to pass 
‘laws for the emancipation of slaves, without the 
‘ consent of their owners, nor without paying their 
owners, previous to such emancipation, a full 
equivalent, in money, for the slaves so emanci- 
pated. They shall have no power to prevent emi- 
rrants to this State from bringing with them such 
persons as are deemed slaves by the laws of any 
of the United States, so long as any person of the 
same age or description shall be continued in 
slavery by the laws of this State. Provided, that 
“such slave shall be the bona fide property of such 
‘emigrants,”’ &c. 

I stop not to dwell upon the monstrous character 
of these provisions in the constitution of Texas; | 
upon the fact that a few years since this territory 
was a free territory, made so by the authority of 
Mexico; that far the first time in the history of the 
country, a constitution is brought before Congress 
for their sanction, prohibiting the Legislature of a 
State from abolishing slavery, and this retrograde | 
movement, too, in the nineteenth century. I leave 
these questions for a more appropriate occasion. 
W hat I now claiin is, that in adopting the consti- 
tution there has been a breach of faith and a viola- 
tion of the provisions of the resolutions, adopted in 
the spirit of compromise, at the last session—com- 
promise, I mean, so far as the friends of the meas- 
ure from the North in the two Houses of Congress 
are concerned. 

These resolutions speak in direct terms of the 
** Missouri compromise.”’ I stop not to inquire how | 
far that is binding on any one. It is, ] understand, 
claimed to be so in the slave States. Itcannotany | 
longer be claimed to be so if this constitution is 
sanctioned by Congress. The present State of 
Texas embraces the territory north of 36° 50’, and 
provides not only that slavery shall exist, but that 
the Legislature shall never prohibit it in any por- 
tion of the territory. If, therefore, this constitu- | 
tion is ratified and confirmed, the compromise is at 
anend. It has been violated by the slave-holding 
States, and they cannot claim its being observed in | 
future. 

Again. By the Constitution of the United States 
itis provided, ** ‘That no person shall be a Represen- | 
‘ tative who shall not have been seven years a citi- 
‘zen of the United States, and who shall not, when 
‘ elected, be an inhabitant of that State in which he 
‘ shall be chosen,’’ and that ** no person shall be a 
* Senator who shall not have been nine years a citi- 
‘zen of the United States,’”? &e. By these pro- 
visions of the Constiution it is manifest that the 
addition of a new foreign territory was never con- 
templated, and, ifadmitted, the State of Texas can- | 
not, by law, be entitled to representatives in either | 
House of Congress; as, if citizens of Texas are 
elected, they will not, of course, have been citi- 
zens of the United States for the time required by 
the Constitution of the United States. 

In relation, too, to the resolutions proposed for | 
the admission of Texas. In all previous cases the | 
boundaries of the new States were required to be 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


. 


“ 


gress, before the admission into the Union. In the | 
present instance, neither by the acts of the last ses- | 
sion, nor by those proposed at the present, are 

there any such boundaries, or anything indicating | 








15, 
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at all the extent of the territory included in the new 
State—whether one, two, or three millions of acre 
—whether embracing or not provinces ¢] : 
belong to Mexico, and in her posse 
diction. 

A provision is also contained in the resolutions 
that ‘Texas shall be entitled to two representatives 
in Congress. The resolution for the admission of 
Texas, at the last session, provided that, in case of 
the election by the President of proceeding to ne. 
gotiate a treaty, the State of Texas should be ent). 
tled to two representatives, but no such provision 
was made in case of its admission by joint resoly- 
tion. 

The Constitution of the United States requires 
that ‘* representatives and direct taxes shall be ap. 
‘ portioned among the several States, which may |e 
‘included within this Union, according to their ye. 
spective numbers;”’ and the uniform course has 
been, from the year 1803, when Ohio was admit. 
ted into the Union, to 1836, when Michigan was 
admitted—by some official enumeration of the in- 
habitants within the specified boundaries—to as. 
certain whether the requisite number, even for one 
representative, existed in the State asking admis- 
sion. In relation to Texas, there is no such off- 
cial evidence of there being the requisite number 
of persons, and, so far as there is any evidence oy 
the subject, it is decidedly that the requisite num- 
ber of inhabitants for two members of Congress 
does not exist in Texas, although the computation 
be made, in relation to slaves, according to the 
provisions of the Constitution. The only evidence 
appearing before Congress is the official return in 
the papers before this House, showing that only 
4,521 votes were polled, for and against, on the 
question of annexation to the United States. So 
that, in its inception, and in every stage of its pro- 
gress, there has been the most total disregard and 
violation of the provisions of the Constitution of 
the United States. The rights of the free States 
have been throughout disregarded, and their re- 
monstrances treated with contempt. 

Such and so important is the subject-matter of 
the resolutions of the State of Connecticut, which 
I ask to have referred and printed. 

Is there anything objectionable in the resolutions 
themselves? The first resolution presents a grave 
question of constitutional power, to which I have 
already alluded, now pending before Congress, 
which we are to consider, or rather which we are 
to act upon, to-morrow. 

The second resolution is expressed in strong 
and emphatic language; there is no mistaking the 
meaning of the Legislature when they say that the 
proposed annexation is ‘* an alarming encroach- 
‘ment upon the rights of the freemen of the Union; 
‘a perversion of the principles of republican govern- 
* ment; a deliberate assault upon the compromises of the 
* Constitution’’—they mean what they say, and in 
so saying they express the deep, strong feeling, 
the deliberate opinion, of the people of Connecti- 
cut. They consider themselves wronged, their 
rights as freemen of the Union outraged; that 
‘“the compromises of the Constitution,’’ upo 


aimed to 
$si0n and juris. 





' which the Union is based, have been violated— 


shamefully, deliberately, understandingly violated 
—by the course pursued; and it is in obediene to 
their wishes and my own sense of duty, frat I 
would make * strenuous and persevering opppuvon 
to this measure. 

Mr. Speaker, we have no hostility to oar south- 
ern brethren; far otherwise. We haveno desire, 
directly or indirectly, to interfere with slavery In 
the several States. “For good or for evil, (ant for 


myself I consider it unmixed evil,) it is for them 


to do in that matter as their sense of duty and a 
just regard for their true intere#s may dictate. 
My own State, and other norfiern States, a 
from any superior virtue, but gwing to the sma 


_ number of the slave population, and to the uncoi- 


genial character of the climate, have been earlier 
in the movement of a gradual emancipation. 

most ardently hope, I most devoutly pray, that 
those States in which this evil still continues may 
be willing and ready, and in their own way, to rid 


themselves of this institution. 
defined, and were defined, and recognised by Con- || 


We mean to abide, in its spirit and letter, by 
the Constitution, and the spirit of compromise 
with which it was adopted, and without which 1t 
never could have been adopted ; and we insist that 
the other States in this Union shall do the same. 
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‘The Liberty party at the North is comparatively 


a small one. It is made as large as it is by the 
course pursued at the South on this question, and 
especially by the course pursued in this House. A 
false issue has been made. ‘The petitions of nu- 
merous citizens have been rejected and treated with 
contempt, and this oo has produced sym- 
pathy and as i am not responsible for the 
course pursued by that party. While I respect 
most of thein, not only as men of good intentions, 
but of intelligence and good sense, 1 abominate the 
course they have pursued on the question of the 
annexation of Texas. I think their course inex- 
cusable. Very likely they may return the compli- 
ment. Certain it is that it is not as the candidate 
of that party, or by their aid, that I am here. 

Atthe same time that I say this, 1 beg leave 
also distinctly to say, that the feeling in the free 
States is all one way on this subject of domestic 
slavery. The opinion that slavery is an evil and 
a wrong of a most decided character, is almost 
unanimous. They look forward to the future with 
the most serious apprehension. They regard it, 
sir, as an enormous evil—immedicabile vulnus—a 
corrosive, malignant, bitter wound, not to be tam- 
pered with by quacks, or slightly healed, but re- 
quiring the most wise, and prudent, and thorough 
treatment. 

I have a few words to say in relation to the 
course pursued in this House in relation to peti- 
tions and resolutions on the subject of slavery. 

A mild course, Mr. Speaker, is the best course. 
The feelings of the North have been irritated by 
the course heretofore taken in relation to petitions. 
They feel deeply wounded and aggrieved at the 
wrong which has been committed in relation to the 
annexation of Texas. The petitions on this sub- 
ject ought to have been respectfully treated and 
yeferred to an appropriate committee. It does no 
wood to pursue the course which has been pursued, 
and is still continued. The odious twenty-first rule, 
although nominally repealed, is practically adopt- 
ed. The feeling at the North, even of the most 
ardent on the subject of slavery, can be reasoned 
with, can be conciliated, but it cannot be coerced; 
and he is a bold man who shall think it prudent or 
safe to trifle with, and insult, and exasperate, and 
attempt to drive the people of the North. I say to 
you, Mr. Speaker, that the man who does any 
such act as that, knows not what he is doing, nor 
the people with whom he is dealing. ‘They are in- 
deed ** slow unto anger,’’ and party alliances may 
for a while repress the growing feeling on this sub- 
ject, but they will not always be as mild and sub- 
missive under wrong and insult as they have been 
heretofore. 

The course pursued in relation to the various pe- 
titions on the subject of annexation, and indicated 
in relation to these resolutions by the objections 
from various gentlemen in different parts of this 
House, has been entirely unprovoked. ‘There has 
been no factious opposition from this side of the 
House. It is in bad taste for the majority in this 
House to pursue this course. ‘That majority is so 
large that they can afford to be magnanimous even; 
they surely can, to be just. The course is entirely 
unnecessary and without excuse, the very ‘* super- 
fluity of naughtiness.”’ 

I hope, sir, in relation to this subject, and all 
matters connected with it, in this House, that wiser 
and kinder, and more prudent councils will prevail, 
and that gentlemen will not seek to do offensive 
acts in the most offensible possible way. 
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REMARKS OF MR. ALLEN, 
OF OHIO, 


In Senate, December 16, 1845, 


On Mr. Cass’s Resolutions, inquiring into the state 
of the Public Defences. 


Mr. ALLEN said: This discussion had under- 
gone a change since yesterday, which made it ex- 
cusable in, if not necessary for him to submit a few 
general observations. Yesterday the question be- 
fore the Senate seemed to be the propriety of pass- 
ing the resolutions previously submitted by the 
Senator from Michigan, (Mr. Cass.] To-day the 

iscussion was made to turn —— 
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National Defences—Mr. Allen. 
{Here Mr. Arncner rose and said: Will the Sen- 
ator be corrected by me? He is in error. My 
understanding is different in that respect. My 
friend, [Mr. Maneum,] who addressed the Senate 
yesterday, also thinks that he is entirely. 1 com- 
menced my observations by stating that no one 
with whom I acted would oppose the object of 
these resolutions. ] 

Mr. Aen proceeded: Be that is it may, the 
discussion to-day seems to turn chiefly on the taste 
and propriety of the speech delivered by the Sen- 
ator from Michigan, [Mr. Cass.] It is thought by 
Senators on the other side to have been a speech 
calculated to excite unnecessary alarm in the pub- 
le mind—a speech not ealled for by the exigencies 
of the times—by the condition in which the mili- 
tary affairs of the country are known to be, or by 
the proprieties which usually characterize the or- 
der and arrangement of businessin the Senate. I 
desire to say, in answer to these several sugges- 
tions, that I cannot agree that such business as this 
before us should be transacted in silence. I do not 
agree that it would be possible, or that, if possible, 
it would be proper, for Congress to proceed in 
secrecy and in silence to adopt measures looking to 
the contingency of war. Can such measures be 
adopted without discussion? and will not discussion 
give publicity to them? Can measures which may 
lead to an inerease of the military foree—and, if 
so, must lead to an increase of taxes—be adopted by 
a representative body, with a free nation for its con- 
stituency—adopted in silence, without discussion— 
adopted behind the backs of the people? Would 
it be possible—would it be proper, to adopt such 
measures without the knowledge of the people? 
Would it be right to adopt measures justified only 
by the possibility, perhaps the probability, of war, 
and yet, by our silence, try to convince the nation 
that we apprehend no danger of war? If it were 
possible to pass such measures without discussion, 
would not our very silence, contrasted with the 
grave and extraordinary character of the measures 
themselves, alarm the country more deeply by far 
than an open and honest discussion, plainly setting 
forth the facts and reasons upon which those meas- 
ures are predicated? Would not the people ima- 
gine, and with reason too, from the very fact of 
your effort at concealment, that you yourselves 
thought the danger so near as to forbid discussion, 
aud require despatch, in order to meet it?) Should 
these resolutions pass, bills may follow to increase 
the army and navy. Should these bills pass, an 
increase of taxes may follow; and shall the repre- 
sentatives ofa free people send the tax-gatherer to 
a freeman, and yet refuse to give a reason for the 
tax? The Senators on the other side regret the 
tone of the speech of the Senator from Michigan, 
{Mr. Cass;] and regret it mainly because the Sen- 
ator from Michigan expressed it as his opinion 
that in certain contingencies, war would be inevit- 
able. This, they think, is calculated to excite 
alarm; and the alarm, they think, may derange 
the business, perticularly the commercial business 
of the country. But I have said that our silence, 
contrasted with our measures, would excite an 
alarm still deeper, and therefore more deeply de- 
range men’s business. And now, I ask, what 
would be the consequence if it were possible to 
adopt such measures in silence and secrecy? If it 
were possible to increase the military force, to in- 
crease taxes, to make every preparation, to do all 
this with a veil between us and the people—if it 
were possible thus to keep the nation in utter igno- 
rance of all our doings, of all our dangers, up to 
the very moment war may be declared—if this 
were possible—if this were done—if the people 
were thus lulled into a false security wp to the very 
day of battle, and then for the first time the terri- 
ble reality of war should break upon them, what 
then would be the condition of men? 
condition of their business? What then would be 
the condition of the merchant, with the world’s 
diameter and the enemy’s fleet between him and 
his cargo. 

Could this Government then justify itself to the 
-citizen for having thus concealed the public dan- 


ger from him, and by that very concealment, false- 
ly proclaimed a security which did not exist, but | 


which, being proclaimed by the very guardians of 
the public safety, induced him to commit his for- 


—_ to the waves, and to the mercy of a hostile 
eet? 
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But, sir, itis now admitted that these resolu- 
tious ought to pass; that they are preparations for 
war, and, as such, ought to pass as the best means 
of avoiding war. This, on all hands, is admitted. 
We ought then, as all admit, to prepare for war, 
as the surest conservation of peace. Well, then, 
what kind of preparation is the best? What kind 
of preparation will impress Great Britain in the 
most solemn manner with this important truth, 
that if she desire peace, She must respect the rights 
of the American people? That if she wishes to 
avoid war, she must withdraw her baseless and 
arrogant pretensions to the rightful of the 
United States ? My answer is, that union of will, 
of heart, of energy, among the people, in support 
of the interests and honor of the country, is the 
sort of preparation best calculated to excite a dis- 
position for peace in the breast of Enel ind, It is 
a kind of preparation without which al! others are 
unavailing in our country, but with which this 
nation has nothing to fear from united Europe in 
arms. The Government of this country is not in 
the city of Washington. It is to be found diffused 
through the breasts of twenty millions of people, 
who are themselves diffused over a surface ereht 
thousand miles in circumference. The streneth of 
this Government is to be found in 
these hearts. 


! 
Sot 


the union of 
It is this union which must cons 
tute a preparation for war. How is this union to 
be effected? Is it to be effected by the silence of 
Congress? by withholding from the people the real 
state of facts? by concealing the true state of our 


t 
relations with Great Britain ? by suppressing dis- 
cussion? by refusing to give reasons to the people 
for what we are doing?, No, sir. If we would 
awaken the desire for peace in the bosom of Ene- 
land—if we would render America invineible in 
battle—we must prepare the heart of the nation for 
the defence of its rights and its honor, by honestly 
telline the people the real state of facts , and by 
giving them the reason for the measures we adopt. 
Let them but know the whole truth of the matter; 
let them but see the reason for your measures; 
let them but understand that there is, in the threat- 
ening aspect of publie affairs, a clear and ureent 
necessity for the measures you propose, in order 
to maintain, against ambitious Eneland, the i- 
terests and glory of the United States. Let the 
American people but understand these things by 
an honest disclosure of facts and reasons, and, so 
far from exciting in them any unnecessary alarm, 
you will but call up, in their undivided soul, that 
great spirit Which made the nation vietor in its 
childhood, and will make it, in the future, what- 
ever it desires to be. 

I say, then, that the speech of the Senator from 
Michigan, so far from being open to the reproach 
of exciting unnecessary alarm, was called for and 
justified by every consideration of prudence and 
of policy. I say, sir, that under a form of Gov- 
ernment like ours, to adopt without discussion, 
without publicity, a system of extraordinary mes- 
sures, all looking to the contingency of war, would 
be absolutely impossible. If this were possible, 
such a course would be the extreme of fatuity as a 
matter of policy, and of injustice as regards the 
rights and interests of the people. 

Having thus replied to the observations of the 
Senator trom Massachusetts, [Mr. Wensrer,| 
upon the point of exciting alarm in the public 
mind, I will proceed to consider those made by the 
Senator from Georgia, |Mr. Berrien.| ‘That Sen- 
ator thinks that a war between two such nations 
as the United States and Great Britain, for such an 
object as the territory in question, would be an out- 
rage upon humanity, so great as to call down upon 
the heads of its authors the accumulated execra- 
tions of all succeeding ages. And as the Senator 
cannot desire to see any body of men bending 
under the weight of so many curses, he is, of 
course, of opinion that we should surrender the 
whole territory to Great Britain, rather than fight 
for it. Sir, 1 am not of this opinion, nor are the 
American people. So far from it, they would com- 
pel their Government to fight for, rather than sur- 
render the territory. If the Government itself en- 
tertained the opinions of the Senator 

{Here Mr. Berrien rose and said: The Sena- 
tor does not design to misrepresent me. I said, 
that for two nations so intimately connected as we 
are, to go to war for so inconsiderable an object, 
without first exhausting every other means of 
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amicable adjus would subject themselves to 
the execrations which he sp ike of.] 

Mr. Auten resumed: So inconsiderable an ob- 
ject! Isit indeed true that a territory of twelve and 
a half deerees of latitude, and extending from the 
Rox k VY mountains to the Pacific—a territory of fif- 
teen hundred miles 
the indentations of its shores, is an object so incon- 


9 
side ral if 


' ‘ 
mci, 


upon that ocean, measured by 


But, sir, vast as this territory Is, and 
utterly incalculable its value to the United 
States, the right constitutes an object even greater 


as is 
thon the territory itself, and would constitute such 
t, if it red but a 


ye ople 


an objec COVE single acre of soil. 
the territory. The Vy 
“a right which national honor 

neht whicl t 1) P 
interests require 


more inflexibly, 


American own 
have a right to it- 
them to 


thie 


onal maimtain ; 
more punetil- 
because it is unjustly and arrogantly dis- 


\ 
puted by a Government whose ambition claims the 


of allnations. 


SAR ar RG BT SO Bt PR age 


i In connexion with the hope which the Senator 

; from Georgia expressed, that further negotiations 
i ; nueht bring this controversy toan amicable adjust- 
i a ment, he expressly declared that, by adopting the 
' ; princ:ple of compromise as the basis of negotia- 
; j tion, each Government had acknowledged the 
bt 4 rights of each other in the territory: that the Gov- 
' eriiment of the l nited Statee had, therefore, al- 


ready acknowledeed that Great Britain had a richt 

4 in the territory, or to some part of the te rritory. 
‘This propo I deny that the 
, whether made or 
rv the United States, is 


ition | utterly deny. 
propo ition of compromise 


eon dl 


aec- 





an acknowledgement 
of any rightin Great Beitain to any part of the ter- 


ritory. A proposition to compromise acknowledges 
he no right, no litle, no principle. It acknowledves 
nothing buta fuel. Itacknowledges the fact of ex- 
istine claims, not existing rights. But, on the con- 


trary, the ve 'y idea of ac mmpromise 1s a negation, 
ly the party who proposes it, of the rights of the 
party towhom it is addressed. Did the Senator 
a nation proposing to compromise its 


te INR sti iii i 
esipndinptinies reve 


eve r hear of 
riehts, or accepting a prop sion asking it to come 
promise its rights, until it had been subdued by 
arms, and compelled to accept the terms offered by 
its conquerors ? , 


: A claim is one thing, aright is another; the first is 


a fact, the second ts a principle. Ifa proposition 

to compromise were an acknowledgment of right, 

eS that very acknowledgment would end the contro- 

ee versy, aud leave no subject matter of compromise. 

No sir; neither by tendering, nor by accepting, 

i propositions of compromise, nor by either of the 

* ¢ two conventions, nor in any state paper, nor by 

i i any fact or argument, has the Government of the 

United States acknowledged the right of Great Bri- 

fe: tain to a single inch of earth, or drop of water, 

Bi upon the American side of the Pacific ocean. The 

ri * conventions of eighteen hundred and eighteen and 

iks eighteen hundred and twenty-seven, both guard, by 

% i" : express language, and in the most explicit terms, 
4 


against the possible conclusion that the rights of 
j either party were acknowledged, or in any man- 
ner affected by those conventions. The very rea- 
son for those conve ntions, and for the several pro- 
positions since submitted as the basis of negotia- 
tions, was thatneither party would acknowldge the 
rt rights of the other. The Senator from Georgia is 
mistaken, therefore, in supposing that our Govern- 
ment has atany time, or in any manner, weakened 
id our claim to the whole te rritory, or abandoned our 
right to any part of it, by an express or implied 
acknowledementof the incompatible right of Great 
Britain to one acre of that territory. 
In connexion with this part of the subject, and 
an with the suggestions which have been made as to 
the possible results of future ne rotiations, | deem 
it proper to make some observations upon the state 
of the controversy as presented in the President’s 
Messave and the corre spondence he has laid before 


us, 
WP Irom these documents, it appears that the pres- 
fi. ° > - ‘ 
if ‘ ent Executive did submit to the British Govern- 
* ment the proposition which his predecessors had 


before submitted—to adopt the forty-ninth parallel 
of latitude as the line of boundary. But, in this 
proposition, the President did not, as his predeces- 
sors had done, include a concession to Great Britain 
of the joint navigation of the Columbia river. 
‘The proposition thus submitted was promptly and 
i sternly rejected by the British Minister, in a tone 
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but little milder than that of arrogant defiance. It 
was then as promptly withdrawn by the Presi- 
dent, but in language more compatible with the 
dignity of diplomatic intercourse, and with the 
calm consciousness of right. ‘This withdrawal was 
accompanied by an argumentative paper, addressed 
by the Secretary of State, under the directions of 
the President, to the British.Minister, enforcing our 
claim to the whole territory in question. 

Such is the condition in which this last effort to 
negotiate has left the subject. Its whole aspect is 
changed. 
before. The circumstances under which the last 
proposition was made, those which attended its 
withdrawal, and the submission of the whole mat- 
ter to Congress, by the President, have placed it 
out of the power of Great Britain rightfully to 
complain—out of the power of the world justly to 
condemn the course of our Government—and out 
of the power of our Government itself to recede 
helow the parallel of 54° 40’, without receding 
under ae loud. 

‘The British Minister had invited our Government 
to submit a proposition. Our able Secretary of 
State, [Mr. Bocnanan,] in the name of the Presi- 
dent, accepted this invitation, and did accordiugly 
submit a proposition In the very paper which 
closed with that proposition, the Secretary of State 
set forth, with great clearness and power, the evi- 
dence of our title to the whole territory. In that 
paper, he distinctly informed the British Minister 
that the President entertained the opinion that our 
title to the whole territory was clear and perfect; 
that **such being the opinion of the President in 
‘regard to the title of the United States, he would not 


‘have consented to yield any portion of the Gregon ter- 
‘ 


‘ 9 


not committed, by the acts of his predecessors.’ 
These things the British Minister knew when he 
received the proposition, because they had been of- 
ficially communicated to him with the proposition 
self. He knew that the proposition was made 
against the individual judgment and feelings of the 
President, as to our title. He knew that the Pres- 
ident had submitted the proposition, under circum- 
stances which he felt to impose some restraint 
upon the freedom of his own judgment. The Sec- 
retary of State had expressly told the British Min- 
ister that the President would not have submitted the 
proposition had he been freed from the embarrass- 
ment which the acts of his predecessors had im- 
posed upon him. The British Minister knew, 
therefore, what must follow the rejection of the 
proposition, made under these circumstances. He 
knew that if he did reject the proposition, that 
very rejection would of itself, and by necessary 
consequence, free the President from the embar- 
rassments under which the proposition had been 
made, compel nim to withdraw the proposition, 
and to resume the position which his new unem- 
barrassed judgment dictated as being necessary to 
the preservation of the rights and honor of his 
country. With a knowledge of those conse- 
quences, the British Minister did promptly, stern- 
ly, and offensively reject the proposition, without 
submitting another in its stead, without even a 
word of explanation calculated to soften the harsh- 
ness of the act; but, on the contrary, in a manner 
indicative of his final purpose, to close forever the 
door of negotiation. With his Government, there- 
fore, must rest the responsibility of all succeeding 
consequences, 

The President is a man pre-eminently endowed 
with those qualities which render a public man 
most valuable to his country—integrity of purpose 
and strength of will, sustained by clear, compre- 
hensive, practical sense. He felt and he -appre- 
ciated the circumstances under which the first na- 
tion in the world had placed him in the first office 
the world had to give. He was aware that some 
of his countrymen had, pending the election, as- 
cribed to him and his political friends an inordinate 
thirst for war—a fixed determination to grasp the 
continent, reckless of all rights and of all conse- 
quences, When he came into power he found the 
Government deeply committed to the propositions 
for the adjustment of the controversy by a divis- 
ion of the territory. This was not his fault. It 
was a fact which he found to exist. It was a fact 
which he regretted, but it was a past fact which he 
could not change. It was a fact which he deemed 
too important for him utterly to disregard. It was 





It is no longer the same question it was | 


ritory, had he not found himself embarrassed, if 
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een 


Senare. 
| a fact which, he thought, compelled him to as: ' 
Z 5 ; ask 
himself the questions, Shall I suspend my ow; | 
convictions? Shall I yield to the embarrassm, nts 3 


| imposed upon me by my predecessors ? Shall ] | 
submit once more the proposition to compromise ? 
Shall I do this, and thus, m the event of rej, ction 
by England, free myself from all the embarrass. 
ments which hitherto oppressed me? free the Goy. 
ernment of my country from the imputation of a 
| reckless desire for war? place the Government go 
solidly upon the strong foundation of right as to 
bring to its support, in the maintenance of its claim 
to every inch of the territory, the judgement of the 
world, and the strong arm of the whole America 
people? ‘These were the questions which cireum- 
| stanees forced the President to consider and to 
solve. He took his course. He has laid the » 
sult before Congress. He has told us in his Mes- 
sage that ‘all attempts to compromise havins 
‘ fuiled, it becomes the duty of Congress to consider 
‘what measures it may be proper to adopt for the 
‘ security and protection of our citizens now inhal- 
| Siting, or who may hereafter inhabit Oregon, and 
‘for the maintenance of our just title to that teryi- 
* tory.”’ 

Such being the state of the case, I repeat it, that 
this Government ought never hereafter to receive be- 
low the fifty-fourth degree and forty minutes, what 
ever may be the consequences. Nor can it ever so 
recede without doing so under a cloud which m 

| obscure its glory in the eyes of the world, and, whiat 
is worse, in the eyes of the American people, whos: 
rights would be sacrificed and honor insulted by 
such a result. Most deeply, therefore, did I recret 
to hear the suggestion of a Senator in this discus- 
sion, that this question might yet be settled by the 
acceptance of the 49th parallel on the part of Great 
Britain. The withdrawal of that proposition, and 
the submission of the whole subject to Congress, 
would seem sufficient to negative the possibility of 


such a conclusion, or any other result short of the 
absolute sovereignty of the United States over the 
_ whole Territory of Oregon. 

But, sir, as in this unexpected and incidental 
discussion it was my intention to make but a few 
observations, | shall resume my seat, with the ex- 
wression of my thanks to the Senate for having 
indulged me in extending my remarks much be- 
yond what I myself intended on rising. 





OREGON TERRITORY. 
REMARKS OF MR. ALLEN, 


OF OHIO, 

In Senate, December 30, 1845, 

/ On the Resolutions submitted by Mr. Hannecan 
and Mr. Catnovwn, relative to the Oregon Ter- 
ritory. 

Mr. ALLEN said he should take no part in the 
general discussion upon these. resolutions. He 
merely desired to say that he did not think with the 
Senator from South Carolina, that the Senate ougiit 
to keep back all measures of practical utility, In 
order to make room for a barren discussion upon 
abstract propositions. He understood the Senator 
from South Carolina to say that a discussion ought 
to be had upon the whole subject in relation to Ore- 
gon. However willing I may be (continued Mr. 
A.) to go into a discussion upon the subject, 1 do 
not want any discussion or action of this body to 
precede that action which will produce results. i 
refer to the notice to be given to Great Britain for 
the termination of the joint occupancy of Oregon, 
and which will secure our rights and the ultimate 
pacification of the controversy. That is all I have 
to say. 

Whether these resolutions containa true analys 3 
of the powers of this Government, acecrding to mie 
provisions of the Constitution, it is not my pur 
pose at present to affirm or deny. I rose solely for 
the purpose of saying that I will lend my agency 
to any effort which may be made in the — 
spirit to give the question its proper direction be- 


fore the country, by giving notice to Gr pat Britain, 
and by extending the jurisdiction of this Govern- 
ment over the territory. fe 
War and a war-party have been spoken of. If 1t 

be meant by this that there is a class of men who 

want war for the sake of war, it describes a class 

with which I am entirely unacquainted ; and it 1s 
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therefore that I, in my inmost heart, regret to hear 
from the lips of the preeminent (for I will not stop 
at the term eminent) Senator from South Carolina, 
that any proposition introduced into this body 
might have the effect to divide the body in such 
way as to make it appear that there were men here, 
or anywhere in this country, who desired war for 
the sake of war. | ne J 

Without referring to the necessities which some- 
times exist for bringing into action the martial 
energies of the country for the protection of na- 
tional honor and national interests, if the Senator 
desired to be understood as saying that those who 
wo for the whole of Oregon are to be denounced 
po the maintainers and promoters of war, merely 
because they cover with their affections the whole 
soil and heritage of the country, the Senator will 
gnd that sort of a war-party; England will find 
that sort of a war-party In this country 3 she will 
fnd that sort of a war spirit deeply implanted in 
the bosoms of nine-tenths of the American erage. 
They will find that we are not to be frightened or 
terrified, or in any manner deterred from the pro- 
cecution of our legal rights, by being told, ** If 
vou dare advance, Great Britain will declare war.” 
Sir, [have heard this war-cry on more occasions 
than one within my brief experience in public 
afairs. I have heard this cry raised so loud and 
long with regard to the eastern end of the same 
line of boundary, as to induce a Senate to ratify 
a treaty Which gave away a part of one of the sov- 
ereign States of this Union, after the same Senate 
had unanimously declared the unquestionable right 
of the Union to every inch of her territory. I saw 
this produced by the clamor of war, raised for the 
purpose of startling and terrifying the commercial 
interests of this country, and producing a total 
abandonment of the national honor. Men having 
property embarked in commerce were frightened 
heeause that property was endangered, and they 
were thus induced to stifle their American feelings, 
and to threw their whole influence into the scale 
ofthe common enemy. And now are we to have 
the ery set up that we dare not assert the whole 
of our rights, as, if we do, we shall unavoidably 
be involved ina war? ‘Though our claims are in- 
disputable, we are nevertheless to surrender them, 
hecause, if we do not, we must fight, and we must 
sustain some losses of property. It seems, then, 
that the national honor is to be calculated by dol- 
lars and cents; that we are to consider how much 
of pecuniary means we can save by an abandon- 
ment of our just rights and the sacrifice of our 
national honor. But peace we must have, peace 
at any rate, and on anyterms. This is the cry; 
and thus it is that Great Britain has been able to 
encroach upon us in times not long gone by; to 
burn our steamers in our peaceful harbors, and 
send them with the helpless crew into the foaming 
cataract; and then to stand before the world, on 
the floor of Parliament, and deny that even an 
apology had been made us. And are we now to 
be bullied and alarmed by the denunciations of 
Senators here? Are we to be intimidated by the 
cry, “If you do this, war will follow?’ Are we 
thus to be intimidated and restrained in the per- 
formance of the duty which the Constitution has 
committed to our hands, and which the country 
demands from us? 

It was in reference to this war-cry chiefly that I 
rose, and to say that no denunciations, and that no 
panic, artificial or natural, that can be conjured up 
in the Eastern States, will ever induce me to sacri- 


fice a large part of the rightful dominion of the 
American people. 





NATURALIZATION LAWS. 


REMARKS OF MR.A.D.SIMS, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In THe House or Representatives, 
. December 30, 1845, 
On the Resolutions from Massachusetts, asking a 
change of the Naturalization Laws. 
Mr. SIMS rose and said: 

Mr. Speaker: But for the eloquent remarks which 
have Just fallen from the gentleman from Virginia, 
{Mr. Bepincer,] 1 would not have troubled the | 
House, having cherished the hope that this debate, | 
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already so protracted, would come to a speedy ter- 
mination. I have felt pleasure in reading the ac- 
count, so well described by the gentleman, which 
is given by Weems in his Life of Marion, of the 
feeling manner in which the Father of his Country 
had expressed himself on visiting the spot w here 
De Kalb is sleeping; and the sentiments to which 
Washington gave utterance on that occasion. finda 
ready response in my own bosom. But I feel that 
itis my duty to add one fact to the information pos- 
sessed by the gentleman in relation to the grave of 
which he spoke. He remarked that the sacred spot 
is stull unmarked by stone or monument. 

Sir, the last remains of De Kalb sleep in South 
Carolina, in the bosom of that town in whose de- 
fence he gallantly sacrificed his life, but they sk ep 
not in neglect or forgetfulness. Above his ashes 
stands a beautiful monument; and the marble which 
a generous and willing gratitude has there piled up, 
while it bears appropriate inscriptions of the brave 
and distinguished soldier of freedom, records also 
the noble tribute of a people whom he died to de- 
fend, to the worthy foreigner. It teaches now, 
and for generations to come will utter the same lan- 
guage, hospitality to the stranger; and wile it per- 
petuaies the memory of De Kalb, will equally per- 
petuate the sentiment of South Carolina on the sub- 
ject of Native Americanism. While that monument 
stands, South Carolina, at least, will oppose these 
new heresies. 

sut not only is the spot thus appropriately 
marked. Perhaps nothing could be more touch- 
ingly beautiful or thrillingly sublime than the cir- 
cumstances in which, on a most happy occasion, 
the grateful design was commenced. When that 
other illustrious foreigner, who, some half century 
before, had left the gayeties of Paris to mingle, as 
a volunteer, with the defenders of our rights, made 
his last visit to this country, and, passing in tri- 
umphal procession through the limits of the Union, 
was received into South Carolina with suitable dig- 
nities and hospitalities as the State’s euest, he was 
called upon to lay the corner-stone. Yes, the hand 
of Lafayette, amidst an admiring throng of Caro- 
lina’s worthiest sons and fairest daughters, then 
assembled at Camden, placed the first stone on 
which the patriotic feelings of the people of that 
State were to rear a becoming token of respect to 
the memory of the brave and good De Kalb. Here, 
in the living and the dead, is exhibited a scene pow- 
erfully sufficient to teach us a liberal policy to the 
foreigner who seeks an asylum among us. 

I rose principally to make this explanation; but, 
since I am up, I will add a few remarks on the sub- 
ject more immediately before the House. The 
question is on the reference of certain resolutions 
of the Legislature of Massachusetts, which were 
presented by arespected Representative of that 
State. From a careful examination of these reso- 
lutions, I have come to the conclusion that it is im- 
wroper they should be referred at all. Should they 
ye, they will receive a destiny very different from 
that intended for them by their authors. They 
first point out what the Legislature please to r¢ ward 
as mischiefs connected with the laws of naturaliza- 
tion, and then claim the agency of her Represen- 
tatives in obtaining a remedy. They are, in fact, 
resolutions of instruction to the Senators, and of 
request to the Representatives in Congress from 
that State. They are not directed to this House, 
nor do they appeal to Congress for any answer. 
The Governor 1s directed, in terms, to furnish co- 
pies of them to the Senators and Representatives, 
with a request that they will use their best efforts 
to effect the purposes indicated. As resolutions 
from a State Legislature, they are entitled to all 
proper respect; but after the House has so far en- 
tertained them as to receive them, and hear them 
read, their proper destination would be to lay them 
on the table. This is as much as the House can 
be asked to do—it is more than the resolutions 
themselves ask. 

On the main subject, the House has been very elo- 
quently appealed to by the gentleman from Phila- 
delphia, [Mr. Levin.] It is not my design to in- 
dulge in any declamation in reply. I will content 
myself with following the argument which that 
gentleman has so beautifully elaborated; and, after 
condensing, will endeavor to answer it. It was 
stated that Europe was pouring out her ignorant 
pauper population upon us; and, to break the force 
of the conclusion rawn from the life and services 
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of Lafayette in vindication of our policy to foreign- 
ers, it was urged that those who come among us 
renerally were very unlike to him im wealth and 
inte lligre nee > eee whole argument, disrobed of us 
drapery, is substantially embraced in this state 
ment, and amounts to the aflirmation that foreign- 
ers should be postponed in the rights of citizenship 
for twenty-one years, because they are poor and 
ignorant. Here three distinct considerations 
presented for the proposed change in the laws of 
naturalization, in conformity with the views of the 
Native Americans: first, they are ignorant: sec- 
ondly » they are poor; and, thirdly, that they are 
foreigners. ; ‘ 


are 


Ido not propose to go into the argument at length 
against this old Federal heresy, recently revived 


under the name of ** nativism:’’ | will show that by 


proving too much it results in the establishment of 
nothing. TIenorance and poverty are as predicable 
of one people as another; and if there be reason, on 


this account, to exclude foreigners resident among 
us from the exercise and enjoyment of political 


rights, the reason for a similar exclusion of our 
own people who bear the same misf riune, 3 

equally strong. ‘The argument resolves itself into 
this: That wealth and edueation ought, of reht, to 


rovern the masses. What is this but the ex; 


heresy which produced the struggle of our Revolu 
tion, the revival of principles and practices whieh 
we have ever resisted? I[f it shall prevail, a will 
establish in this country the dogmas of Kuropean 
tyranny, the fundamental maxim of which, as ex 
hibited in the frame-work of their Governments, 
is, that high birth, education, and wealth, should 
cvovern the masses of the pe yple. Now, Lam very 
sure that neither the gentleman from Philadelpiua, 
nor any of those who act with him, will coutend 
for the principle to this extent; yet this is in fiet 
his argument, and this the lecitimate extent of its 
comprehension. Because the se people are poor is nad 
ignorant, they are to be excluded from citizenship 
among us. How so? Evidently beeause wealth 
and science should govern the masses here, as in 
Europe. ‘The proposed argument in advoeacy of 
the system results in this, and in its operation sub 
jects the civil rights and labor of the great mass of 
the American people to the control of combined 
capital and science. Such is the doctrine contend 
ed for; and to state it is its sufficient refutation. 

But the other branch of the areument is rested 
on a different position, The fact of alien birth os 
relied upon, in connexion with the known feelings 
of the human heart towards the spot of native 
home, to substantiate the argument. It is said 
that it will be impossible to eradicate from the 
breast of foreigners the opinions and associations 
of their youth; that they will cast a longing, line- 
ering look hack upon the scenes of their childhood, 
It is true, no one can forget the place of his birth, 
the sacred associations of his earliest years, or the 
sweet remembrances of his childhood’s home? 
It is the instinct of nature, and it may not be erad 
icated, 

Through all the scenes of busy manhood, no 
matter how we wander into distant lands, this fair 
dream, more brightly or more dimly visible, will 
follow us. It is nature’s law, and I would not 
alter it. But the answer to the objection is two- 
fold: first, it rests on a false conception of the 
origin and object of civil government; and, second- 
ly, it refutes itself in the admission, that at any 
period, even at the expiration of twenty-one years, 
it may cease to operate. 

There are two species of government existing in 
human society, of concurrent object and operation, 
the one subordinate to, and sustained by, the 
other; but for the preservation of good order, each 
equally is important and efficient. ‘They co-exist in 
every country, and make up the complete system 
of government: the one is family government; the 
other civil government. Family vovernment 13 
founded in the natural affections of the heart, and 
is intended to rest, for its efficiency and happiness, 
on these feelings. The domestic relations of hus- 
band and wife, and parent and child, asa moment’s 
reflection teaches, are founded in that element of 
the human constitution known under the name of 
love; and from these relations result, and, of 
course, resting on the same fundamental element, 
the rights and duties of family government, with 
all the pleasing and important incidents which at- 
tach to it. Civil government has its origin in a 
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different element of our nature, more stern, but 
not less useful than that other element just men- 
tioned: it 1s denominated justice. To obtain and 
recure this, men submit to the restraints of gov- 
ernment; and it is the sole original principle and 
object of civil government. While, therefore, fam- 
ily government flows spontaneously from the 
affecuons of the heart, under the necessary opera- 
tion of those kind impulses which Providence has 
implanted in our nature, civil government is the 
result of calculation: and, though so far natural! as 
to look to an original element in the constitution 
of man for its origin, 1s in fact an artificial combi- 
nation of human contrivance for purposes of utl- 
itv. It is no sickly dream of childhood’s recol- 
lections, buta stern reality of actual life. 

The difference between the domestic affections 
and our love of country, generally called patriot- 
ism, is equally and chara teristically distinctive. 
Like the institution in which they originate, and 
have their sweet and holy exercise, the domestic 
affections flow from the native charities of the 
heart, and are as undying as nature is immutable. 
Not som patriotism. | It is an accommodated and 
enteulatine feeline. True, the element out of which 
it crows is natural; but that element is a sense of 
yu stice, and re quires the observance of justice on 
the part of the Government to keep it alive in the 
bosom of the citizen. While, then, the simple 
practice of justice in the Government may cherish 
and warm into an enthusiasm covetous of danger 
and death for the country,in times of difficulty, 
this feeline of patriotism, it is manifest that the 
practice of injustice must eradicate it, because it 
wars upon the very element of its existence. Now, 
the Government which, in its constitution and ad- 
ministration, brines insuperable inconveniences to 
the individual, is to him unjust; and though he may 
not be able to trace the met iphysical chain of ideas 
hy which to connect the cause and effect, his heart, 
in 1s love of justice, tea hes him instinctive ly that 
he is the victim of a system which works better for 
some than others, ‘This he feels to be unjust; and 
to him it is the same, whether injustice comes from 
design in the individual act, or is the necessary re- 
sultofasystem. All men hate tyranny, and hate 
it no less in systems than in the administrators of 
systems. Itis this principle which leads foreign- 
evs to leave a land in which, though it may be the 
place of their birth, they have failed to enjoy the 
conveniences and blessings of Government in which 
they have felt oppression and injustice in the action 
of the very system. It ts this principle which 
mukes them willing to exchange native home and 
all its sweet delights for an alien strand, where a 
juste system may be found. It is the operation 
of the same principle, in a modified form, which 
continually induces our citizens to seek the wilder- 
ness and erect new States. By so doing they re- 
move themselves from what at first sight appears 
to be an injustice of the best system, though a ne- 
cessary injustice, because, without it, no system 
could well exist, to a more equal fic id for exer- 
tion, 

The argument, then, being founded in a total 
misapprehension of the true origin and object of 
civil Government, is equally false in its application 
and inferences 

But, in the second place, the argument contains 
its own refutation. Tt admits that citize nship may 
be prudently conferred on the alien after reside nee 
of twenty-one years among us. If the objection 
of foreign birth, for the reasons given, is eood up 
to the period of twenty-one years, it is equally 
good to every period, and ought to inhibit naturall- 
zation entirely. At the period of twenty-one years, 
no more than at a shorter period, do fore iners 
cease to have been born abroad: nor do they lose 
the dreams of childhood ; on the contrary, we ace 
advances, and the more busy scenes and cares of 
life are intermitted in obedience to the demands of 
infirmity, memory becomes more pleased in the 
retrospection of the past, and recollection more 
delighted with the scenes of early years. The 
very poetry of old age is imbodied in its own 
favorite expression, ** When I was a boy.’’ All 
iis dreams and notions of excellence run back 
into that Innocent and witching period of existence 
The argument is therefore suicidal, as it applies as 
forcibly at the end of its proposed limit as at any 
other period. 


In making the motion which I propose to sub- 
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mit before resuming my seat, | wish to be under- 
stood that it proceeds from no disrespect to the 


source from which the resolutions proceed. I am || 
an admirer of much in the history of Massachu- || 
setts, however I may be opposed to what have || 
venerally been her dominant political opinions. || 


There is much of poetic feeling which associates | 
itself with the character and adventures of the pil- | 
grim fathers ; and the Mayflower is a sort of fairy 
ship, and those who came in her are invested with | 
all the charm which is found in the creations of 
poetry, or the fabled heroes of romance. Who 
can ever remember the early scenes of our strug- 
gle for free dom—who can think of Bunker’s Hill, 
or contemplate the scenery about Boston, and not | 
be sensible of emotions of a welcome pleasure? 
There are many points there on which memory 
delights to linger; and that lofty shaft which pierces 
the skies in the vecinity of Charlestown, marking 
the first blood consecrated to the cause of Ameri- | 
can liberty, does honor to the people who raised 
it, and amone whom it stands. Yet it is not for 
these recollections that I would do justice to Mas- 
sachusetts. That would place her rights on the 
insecure basis of caprice or taste. No; it is be- 
cause she is one of the sovereign States of this 
Union, and entitled, by the compact, to be heard, 
that I am willine to hear her. I have heard her | 
voice respectfully, but it does not address this | 
House ; it speaks to her servants touching their | 
action in regard to a certain subject. 

|Mr. Wixrnrop here rose to explain; and the 
floor being yielded to him for that purpose, he 
proceeded to say, that the form of these resolu- 
tions, which the gentleman from South Carolina 
appeared to regard as fatal to the motion for their | 
reference, was only the same form which was em- 
ployed in every resolution sent here from the Le- 
rislature of Massachusetts. They all came in this 
same form of instructions; yet they had all been | 
presented here by the representatives of the State, 
and had been considered and acted on by the 
House. ] | 

Mr. Sims resumed. The gentleman seems to 
have misapprehended me. I have not meant to 
complain that he has presented these resolutions to 
the House. It was, perhaps, proper for him to 
do so; and having done so, it was proper for the 
House to hear them; but beyond that the House | 
had nothing to act upon. As that is the customary 
form of proceeding, | was willing that the resolu- 
tions should be read; but after that, 1 conceive 
that there is no disrespect in laying them on the 
table. They ask for no specific action on the part 
of the House. They call for action on the part of 
the Representatives from Massachusetts. If, in 
obedience to the request of his State, the honor- 
able gentleman had any plan to submit in relation 
to the laws of naturalization, let it be respectfully 
received and impartially considered. But I sub- 
mit that, after so long a discussion, and especially 
as the House possesses no constitutional power to 
touch the right of suffrage, or reach the ballot-box | 
in any way, it is time to bring this debate to a 
conclusion. Iwill therefore move that the resolu- 
tions, with the motion of reference, be laid on the 
table. 

Mr. S. consented to withdraw this motion, how- 
ever, upon request, as other rentlemen were de- 
sirous of speaking, and it was understood that the | 
debate would close that day. 
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OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 29, 1845, 


On the Naturalization Laws, and Frauds on the 
Ballot-box. | 


The House having resumed the consideration of | 
the resolutions heretofore presented by Mr. | 
Wixturop, from the General Assembly of the | 
State of Massachusetts, for such amendments to | 
the naturalization laws as will protect the ballot- | 
box and the elective franchise from abuses and | 
frauds: 

The pending questions were—first, on a motion by | 
Mr. Levin to refer these resolutions to a select ! 


! 

| 

SPEECH OF HON. W. HUNT, | 
| 


xe [Dec. 29, 


Ho. or Reps, 
committee, with instructions to inquire yw 
any, and what, alterations are required in the 
existing naturalization laws; and, second, a mo- 
tion by Mr. Bropueap that they be referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HUNT, being entitled to the floor, ree 
marked, that he had no doubt our present natural: 
ization laws are in some respects defective, or that 
| Serious abuses exist in their administration, Ho 

was convinced that enormous frauds have heen 

perpetrated, as well by conferring the hich immu- 

nities of citizenship upon those who were not enti- 

tled to the privilege under existing laws, as by the 

usurpation and exercise of the right of suffrase by 

aliens who have never complied with any of the 

legal formalities of naturalization; not to speak of 

colonizing, double voting, and other forms of cor 

ruption, which can be reached only by State levis. 

lation. He desired to see such a revisal of the 

code, such new and stringent provisions, as shall 

effectually prevent these abuses in future, and put 

an end to the abominable traffic in illegal yotes 
| which has become the scourge and discrace of our 
larger cities. The evil has arrived at a magnitude 
so startling, and has of late been marked by such 
boldness of atrocity, as to call loudly for redress: 
and nothing less than ample and effective legisla. 
tion, adapted to the case, affording a remedy which 
shall renovate the body politic, and stay the pro- 
gress of corruption, will satisfy the country. The 
purity of the elective franchise is our only pledge 
for the preservation of free institutions. "The in- 
tegrity of the ballot-bor is the palladium of consti- 
tutional liberty. It is the first duty of the legisla- 
tive power to prescribe such guards as shall pre- 
serve its inviolability, and place it above suspicion, 
When the ballot-box shall cease to furnish a true 
exponent of the popular will, when the confidence 
of the people in the fidelity of its responses shall 
have been forfeited, the experiment of self-govern- 
ment may be pronounced a failure. That abuses 
exist which demand a corrective will not be denied. 
In all remedial measures, calculated to eradicate 
the evils so generally complained of, he was pre- 
pared to co-operate, and would proceed as far as 
those who go farthest. The party with which 
it was his pride to act in the support of what 
he conceived to be great national measures and 
beneficent purposes, are united as one man upon 
this vital principle of preserving the right of suf- 
frage unprofaned and unpolluted, as the most 
sacred birthright of a free people. The Whigs 
of the nation call upon the political majority of 
this House, on whom rests the responsibility, 
to guard and defend the elective franchise. Hon- 
est men of all parties demand it, whether native or 
adopted. The adopted citizen who has complied 
with our laws in good faith, and who desires to 
identify his personal honor with the welfare of the 
country, must feel a double motive to protect the 
privilege of citizenship from unlawful encroach- 
ments. The resolutions of the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, which had given rise to this dis- 
cussion, if he rightly understood them, contempla- 
ted nothing more. than inquiry into frauds and 
abuses, and such legislation as may be necessary 
to prevent corrupt and illegal practices. It may be 
doubted whether any remedy will prove effectual 
until our courts of justice, to whom is entrusted 
the administration of the law, shall have been pur'- 
fied of party influences. If there be a character 
on earth which, more than any other, deserves the 
execration of God and men, it is a political judge 
who pollutes the ermine of justice and prostitutes 
his sacred functions to the furtherance of party 
schemes and purposes. I consider it the most de- 
plorable and appalling evil of the time that the un- 
clean spirit of party has been permitted to invade 
the tribunals of justice, and enter the judgment- 
seat, to inflame the counsels of sworn judges. As 
a spectacle, it shocks every virtuous manly sens!- 
bility; as a practice, it is the prolific mother of 
mischief and corruption. It is undeniable that too 
many of our courts, in the exercise of this branch 
of their powers, following the baneful example of 
other departments of Government, have lent them- 
selves to party exigencies, and become part and 
parcel of the political machinery for controlling 
and carrying elections. On the eve of important 
elections they operate as a party apparatus for the 
manufacture of a sufficient supply of voters, fre- 
i quently conferring citizenship without adequate 
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pet ‘the artful and seeming compliance with | 
0 


is serving Only to aggravate the mockery of 
substantial Jaw and justice. Unless this protana- 
tion of judicial powers 1s frowned upon by the 
righteous sentiment of the country, if we have 
reached that stage of profligacy, where partisan 
courts will be tolerated by popular opinion, then is 
it time for usas a people to repeat the exclamation, 
« We are rotten before we are ripe.”’ 

But he rejoiced in the conviction that a more 
healthy tone of public feeling prevails. Notwith- 
standing the inroads of profligacy and corruption, 
a sentiment of virtue pervades the body of our 
countrymen which will yet be heard and felt, de- 
manding integrity and fidelity in the discharge of 
public res ponsibilities. It will rise above the tram- 
mels of party discipline, and visit severe condem- 
nation upon all who seek to gain political or per- 
sonal ascendancy by dishonorable expedients. 

In regard to the particular reference of these reso- 
lutions he had but little to say. He preferred to 
leave that question to the political majority here, 
who alone ‘lore the power to reform abuses and 
vindicate the violated sanctity of the elective fran- 
chise. 

Mr. H. said he regretted that this proposition to 
prevent frauds on the integrity of the ballot-box 
should have been made the occasion for adiscussion 
of a radical change in the fundamental principle of 
our system of naturalization. He viewed that as 
a very different question, and believed the proposed 
change of system, by which it is intended to ex- 
clude foreigners from a participation in the rights 
of citizenship, would find but little favor, either in 
this House or the country. He wished to speak 
with all due respect and kindness of that portion of 
our citizens who have thought it their duty to form 
a political association under the designation of Na- 
tive Americans. To many of them he freely ac- 
corded the highest integrity and patriotism of pur- 
pose. 

It was unnecessary to say to the representatives 
here of that party from his own State, that he en- 
tertained towards them personally the most cordial 
sentiments of friendship and esteem ; and compel- 
led as he was to differ from them, he assured them 
it was ‘* more in sorrow than in anger.”’ But, in 
the discussion of important questions, there was 
but one course for him to pursue, compatible with 
his self-respect and sense of duty; that is, to ex- 
press his convictions with firmness, sincerity, and 
independence, without respect of persons or of con- 
sequences. ‘To the principle which aims to exclude 
foreigners from citizenship, or to extend the length 
of previous residence beyond the term now estab- 
lished by law, he was constrained to declare his 
enqualided and irreconcileable hostility. Whena 
great elementary reform is proposed, affecting so 
vital a right of free-born men, we are bound to in- 
quire, in aspirit of candor, first, whether the change 
is desirable; and, in the next place, if desirable, whe- 
ther it be attainable. Upon either of these tesis he 
considered the plan utterly inadmissible. 

_ The condition of our country, the nature of our 
istitutions, and the spirit of our people, are all in- 
compatible with an illiberal policy towards emi- 


= from foreign lands, who seek our shores to | 
y 


etter their condition. We are impelled by every 
a impulse to embrace them as friends and 
vrothers, instead cfrepulsing them from usasaliens, 
unworthy to share the fruits of our glorious political 
heritage. They come hither as our fathers came, 
to seek a home for themselves and their posterity. 
They come to subject themselves to our laws and 
institutions, to aid us in the work of constitutional 
liberty and human advancement; in a word, to 
unite with us in common 
tiny. Why, then, shall we attempt to deprive 
them of a just and equal participation in the ales 


of public agents, and the adoption of laws which | 
are no less applicable to them than to ourselves? | 


A reasonable term of probation, sufficient to test 


their intentions, to acquaint them with the condi- | 
tion of our affairs and the tendency of measures, to | 


inform them of our laws, manners, and institu- 
ons, is undoubtedly requisite ; but I believe that 


the term of five years now established is sufficient | 


for these purposes. A prolongation of the period 
would, in my judgment, produce no mitigation of 


rils and a common des- | 


it be said that foreigners are ignorant, | would in- 
| quire if ignorance may not be found amongst too 
many of our own American-born people who par- 
| tictpate, by common consent, in the sovereignty of 
the country? That many emigrants are ignorant 
| is undeniable ; but thag many of them are fitted 
by their intelligence for the highest usefulness is 
equally certain. If it be said that many of them 
| are factious, let me ask who is more dangerous or 
more worthy of our denunciation than the domes- 
tic demagogue “to the manor born,’’ who seeks 
| to perpetuate and mislead ignorance to his own 
base uses? Yes, sir, the domestic demagogue, the 
ever-present curse and foe of all good c:tizens, 


| whether native or adopted! If it be said that they 


are poor, it may be replied that — is not pe- 
culiar to any nation, and it should be the boast of 


| ours that here a broad field is open where honest 


industry may find a sure reward, and win for itself | 
comfort, independence, and respectability. We all 
know that many foreigners come amongst us poor 
and needy, but a majority of these, if | may speak | 
from my own observation, bring with them honest 
hearts, manly resolves, and strong hands, ready | 
to toil and suffer in the pursuit of a virtuous liveli- 
hood for themselves and their families. 

Sir, I disdain to employ the language of flattery 
towards any man or class of men, native or foreign. 
Instead of addressing them as gods, | have never 
feared to remind the people of the imperfections 
which are inseparable to human condition, and to 
warn them of the dangers to which they are ex- 

| posed from vice, ignorance, and the seductive arts 
of party politicians. That the emigrant is exposed, 
in a peculiar manner, to the wiles of the demagogue, 
is known to usall. He is too liable to be misled 
by false aspersions and unmeaning professions. He 
is soon sought out by that disinterested class of pa- 
triots who drive a trade in politics. He is over- 
' whelmed with lavish protestations of generosity, 
friendship, and devotion; and, to heighten at once 
| his gratitude and wonder, he is assured that a large 
' portion of our countrymen are hostile to liberty, at 
war with the poor, and intent on establishing the 
| modes of aristocracy and despotism which prevail 
in the Old World. His mind is inflamed with false 
prejudices towards his best friends, who are strug- 
gling to advance the interests and welfare of all our 
people; and, inlisted under party colors, he some- 
| times follows the path which leads to his own de- 
struction. ‘That he should yield to the arts of the 
seducer is not more strange than that our first 
mother should have listened to the primitive dema- 
gogue who whispered discontent in Paradise. It 
| 1s to be deplored, as a public misfortune, that for- 
| eigners, in the morning of their residence here, are 
| exposed to these malign efforts and influences. ‘The 
responsibility rests, not upon the innocent victims 
of delusion, but upon the native-born politician 
who leads them astray. Whilst all good men 
| should regret that the more ignorant portion of our 
| people, native or adopted, are so liable to be misled 
from their own true happiness by party spirit; it is 
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idle to indulge feelings of petulance or complaint, | 


or to attempt changes which shall exclude an 
| class from a participation in public concerns. tt 
| would be equally wise to complain that men are 
free government. 

If it be inquired, what is to be done? are the for- 
| eigners in our country to be marshalled in hosts 


against the welfare of their adopted land? and is | 


there no remedy? I would say to those who pro- 
pose a system of exclusion, that, in my judgment, 
they have mistaken the nature of the disease, and 
the extreme resort to amputation will but tend to 
increase the evil, and salailon it incurable. ‘* Na- 
tive Americanism”’ is not the true remedy. 
| are political as well as physical disorders, for which 
time is the only infallible physician. Foreign emi- 
grants may be deluded for a season; but for this, 
time is the unfailing, the only corrective. Denun- 
ciation, reproach, intolerance, violence of language 
or of conduct, will but retard the consummation 
'| which all true Americans should desire. Expe- 
|| rience, observation, intercourse with our people, 


| his mind of unfounded prejudices. It should be 


| our aim to inform, to enlighten, to elevate, and unde- | 


| not angels, and abandon the great experiment of | 


There | 


will rapidly mericanize the foreigner, and divest || 
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perceive, the worthlessness of unmeaning flattery 
and sounding professions, and the true importance 
of wise and beneficent measures of Government. 
Those who complain that five years is too short a 
term, would do wisely to reflect that years are roll- 
ing on, and at every annual revolution the foreign- 
er is becoming more thoroughly naturalized in 
mind and heart, and more intimately incorporated 
with the Lody of our people. New ties multiply 
around him, and his constant progress in know- 
ledge and improvement fix him more firmly to our 
soil, forming him a wiser and a better citizen. 

Conceiving, as I do, that the doctrine of the Na- 
tive American party, which is imbodied in the 
proposition to extend the term of residence of 
aliens to twenty-one years before naturalization, is 
not to be desired, it may be thought superfluous 
to proceed further, and contend that it is wnattain- 
able. But I must say, that to my mind it seems 
utterly impracticable. The principle is repugnant 
to the liberal spirit which pervades the great body 
of the American people. In the southern States, 
where there are no foreigners, comparatively speak- 
ing, the idea of a national party on this question 
must be regarded as visionary and absurd. In the 
northern portions of the Union, where foreigners 
abound, it is only in the larger cities that the slight- 
est success has attended the experiment. In our 
agricultural districts the emigrant is weleomed ; he 
shares the common burdens, and they are appre- 
ciated as neighbors, citizens, and friends. The 
masses of our people, Americans by birth, are as 
little inclined to favor their exclusion as tlie for- 
eigners themselves, 

A political party, based upon a single proposi- 
tion so narrow in its import, must, in the nature 
of things, be evanescent. The magic power of 
‘one idea’? was delineated in glowing terms by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Levin.] 

All will admit that one idea, containing the germ of 
new and mighty principles, may and sometimes 
has produced vast revolutions and wonderful re- 
sults in science and philosophy, and in the moral 
and political world. But a national Government 
requires more than one idea. In the administra- 
tion of its affairs a wide and varied range of duty 
is presented to the statesman. It must be his study 
to consult and comprehend the condition of the 
country, its resources and diversities—the charac- 
ter of the people, their sentiments, rights, and in- 
terests; and, in the adoption of measures, to legis- 
late with a just percepton of the world of realities 
around him, yielding a wise regard to the complex 
concerns and relations of human society. Politi- 
cal wisdom is circumscribed by no visible circle; it 
is bounded only by the past, the present, and the 
future—the nations of the earth and their history 
| falling within its ken. 

This single idea of Native Americanism con- 
cerns itself solely with the materiel of the constit- 
uent body, having no reference to the ulterior 
action and duties of public agents, and leaving the 
Government to pursue its course without chart or 
compass. 


Mr. H. said he sincerely regretted the attempt 
which had been made to give this discussion a 
partisan character. As the spirit of democracy 
[iad been invoked, eulogized, and personified by 
so many gentlemen across the Hall, he was un- 
willing to be suspected of any want of respect to- 
wards this popular divinity. Democracy seems to 

| be regarded as one of ‘he moral graces, whose 
possession is to be inferred from ostentatious dis- 
play and swelling professions of devotion. From 
the vehemence with which gentlemen rushed for- 
ward to the rescue, one would naturally apprehend 
that the democratic principle was in danger, and 
that the majority were about to be deprived of the 
|| power to govern. But where the invisible foe lies 
|, concealed, or whence the assault is to come, no 
| one has deemed it prudent to disclose. Sy 
| none of us in the minority have offered to distur 
| 


‘the slumbering lion. Sir, our fathers established 
a Republican Government. The principle that a 
|| majority of the people shall rule, lies at the founda- 
tion of our system. This is the essential doctrine 
| of democracy. Has any one proposed to reverse 
|| the theory of our Government, and deprive the 


evils which are justly complained of, and would on- | ceivehim. Thousands of emigrants have already || majority of their power? Until the attempt is 
P, Serve toinflame discontent, engender discord,and || discovered, and, if a kindly policy is pursued, || made, this endless vindication of democratic prin- 


p alive unnatural and dangerous distinctions. If every year will swell the number of those who '’ ciples seems like a waste of eloquence in anticipa- 
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tion, and a display of patriotism purely hypo- 
thetical. 

There are two theories of democracy, as wide 
asunder in their nature and tendency as darkness 
and lieht, or false and true religion. The first was 
exhibited to our admiring view by the gentleman 
from Michiean, (Mr. Cuipman.) [tis the democ- 
racy of ignorance; and he informed us in melan- 
choly accents that education is the chief cause of 
the warfare waged upon it. Light and knowledge 
appear to him as the arch enemy of the faith. 

{Mr. Cuipman rose to explain, and said his for- 
mer remarks had been the subject of misrepre- 
sentation, He had then said that men were by 
nature Democrats, and if any were Whigs, they 
were made so by education. He did not say by 
knowledge, but by warring against the designs of 
Omnipotence, He made a distinction between ed- 
ucation and knowle dge. ] 


Mr. Hunt proceeded. He had accustomed him- 


self to believe there was some legitimate connexion 
between education and knowledge, and that one 
naturally precedes the other, as the only means of 
uttainment; but as the gentleman had found a 
shorter road, he wished him every advantage of 
the discovery. According to his doctrine, if we 
would enjoy the full perfection of political know- 
ledge, and realize the golden age of democracy, we 
must revert to the suvave state, and ¢ xtinguish the 
lights of civilization in our downward course. 
But, however fanciful or interesting the gentle- 
man’s theory, the prevailing democracy of our 
day is progressive ; advancing with rapid strides 
from one measure to another, discarding the indis- 
putable truths of yesterday as the fatal, ye rhaps 
treasonable heresy of to-day, and raising up new 
idols of partisan worship to suit the exigencies of 


the hour and #:e varying impulse of popular ca- | 


price, regard|« alike of the warnings of Omnip- 
otence and the accumulated wisdom of past ages, 
This species of democracy sceks to govern man- 
kind through the ignorance of their understanding 


and the blindness of their passions. It flatters and | 


stimulates the worst of human vices, and wars 
upon all that is most valuable in human society. 
It seeks to array man against man, class against 
class, adopted against native, poor against rich, 
and lets loose all the elements of the state in fierce 
warfare upon each other. It is a monster of hid- 
eous mien, in its onward course scattering abroad 
envy, jealousy, hatred, discord, and discontent. 

* Some rugged rock’s hard entrails gave thee form, 

And raging seas produced thee in a storm ”’ 

But there is a principle of democracy, or popular 
liberty—call it what you will—of diviner origin, 
more attractive in its form, more benign in its 
teachings, more noble in its aims. It seeks to 
elevate, to purify, to inform—to promote the liber- 
ty and happiness of mankind, by inspiring them 
with a juster sense of their rights, their responsi- 
bilities, and their true destiny. It unites the di- 
versified parts and concerns of human society * in 
one compendious whole,” from the greatest variety 
evolving the most beautiful uniformity. It aims 
to perpetuate freedom, by making men capable of 
self-government; proving its faith by its works, 
without vain-boasting or pharisaical professions. 
It dares to admonish the people of their errors, and 
to warn them of the dangers to which man is ex- 
posed from ignorance, from evil counsellors, and 
from the unrestrained license which too often des- 
ecrates the name of liberty. It venerates law and 
order ‘*as the ark of safety,’’ and looks to popular 
intelligence as the only foundation of rational, lib- 
erty. This is Whig-democracy, which maintains 
truth and right through evil as well as good report, 
which seeks to preserve and not destroy, and w hich 
is destined in good time to spread happiness, con- 
tentment, and prosperity over the face of our glo- 
rious land. 

Mr. H. said he hardly knew whether to be more 
amazed or amused at the terrific denunciations of 
Native Americanism which had been heard from 
the opposite side of the House. It was certainly 
interesting to hear gentlemen denounce a faction 
from which they have derived the sole advantage, 
and yet more strange that they should endeavor to 
hold the Whigs responsible for a movement which 
turned the day against them. He wished to deny 
emphatically, once for all, that the Whig party, 
so far as he understood its sentiments, is in any 
sense connected with the Native American party | 
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in iis organization, that they are in favor of its 
single doctrine, or have endeavored to advance its 
purposes. On the contrary, they have had too 
much cause to regret its existence. In regard to 
this matter, he intended to speak in candor, in a 
spirit of justice to both parties, desiring only to 
correct some misrepresentations which have been 
made in the course of the debate. The truth is, 
that neither party is exclusively responsible for 
Native Americamsm, but each has contributed a 
portion of its numbers. He asserted, however, 
without fear of contradiction, that, as a general 
fact, and in all material points, the Whig party 
were the principal sufferers, and the donunant 


party the only gainers from the organization of 


this new party. The exceptions are too few to 
weaken the general position. It is not materia] to 
trace the origin of this third party, and he would 
not enter upon it further than had been made ne- 
cessary in self-defence, and in vindication of the 
truth of history. 

He had always understood and believed that in 
the city of New York nativism had its origin in 
the disputes of the Tammany party concerning the 
division of the spoils. Certain Native Democrats, 
coveting offices and employments which had been 
conferred on naturalized citizens of their own par- 
ty, renounced their allegiance, and proclaimed a 
new party, to be called the Native American. The 
continual appeals of the dominant party to foreign- 
ers as such, by which large numbers of them were 
imbodied as a class, the frauds in naturalization, 
and a feeling of discontent in regard to municipal 
affairs, greatly facilitated the movement. Hun- 
dreds and thousands, including many of great 
worth in both parties, inlisted under this new ban- 
ner. They moved forwerd with a popular, though 
temporary impulse, till the city which had given a 
Democratic majority for a series of years, elected 
the Native American ticket by a majority of sev- 
eral thousands. How this was done without the 
aid of some portion of the Democratic party, may 
be one of the wonders of modern democracy. 
How was it in Philadelphia? ‘There, unless he 
was greatly misinformed, most of the prominent 
‘© Native American leaders’’ came from the ranks 
of the Democracy. Several had been named to 
him in proc? of the facet. Certain it is that the two 
Congressional districts now represented here by 
members of that party were previously Democratic 
by decisive majorities. Of the six districts now 
represented by Native Americans, four were pre- 
viously Democratic. How was it accomplished 


without the aid of Democratic votes? Yet it has | 


been asserted here that the Whigs and the Native 
Americans are identical, and that they are acting 
in common. How was it in Baltimore? When 
I heard the tremendous philippic upon nativism 
from the member from that city, [Mr. Gires,] I 
could with difficulty persuade myself that it was 
the Native movement which produced his election, 
and deprived the Whigs of the invaluable services 
in this Congress of the able and patriotic Kenne- 
dy. Such, however, is the seated fact. 
Though the remark may not be applicable to 
every local result, I have asserted that on a gene- 
ral scale the Whigs have been the exclusive suf- 


ferers from the organization of the Native Ameri- | 


ran party. On this point I thank my colleague 
[Mr. Grover] for the frankness of his admission, 
that the movement in Philadelphia, and the seem- 
ing conjuction between the Whigs and the Natives 
in the October election, changed the result in New 


York, and enabled you by the vote of our State, to | 


elect Mr. Polk to the Presidency. I wish to add 
my testimony to the truth of his assertion. To 
that unfortunate coincidence in October do we owe 
it that the Whig cause was borne down in 1844, 
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ures and Sone principles which form the 
only durable basis of a national party. They es ad 
to divert the minds of many from questions of 
vital import to the prosperity of the country, |)... 
ring the early part of the Presidential ‘con. 
thousands of adopted citizens were Whigs jy pris 
ciple, and earnestly labored for the success 
Whig measures. The result in Philadelp),, 
changed the scene. ‘They were told, with a plausi- 
bility which proved convincing for the momey; 
that the Whigs and the Natives were identical, ay4 
that our success would be but the prelude to thy . 

disfranchisement. Under this apprehension inayy 

who are opposed to all your measures eave y, 

their votes, and turned the scale. It was oy) 

those unforeseen accidents which you know }y 

to seize, and which always operate in your fiyo,) 

Then why affect to deplore the playful eddies jy 

the political waters which saved your barque fr 
| shipwreck? Why tantalize the Whig party wir) 

having erected the bridge which carried you safely 
| over? 

But it is no agreeable retrospect, and I dwell yy 
itnolonger. ‘Phat the great body of both politics| 
parties i the country are firmly opposed to thy 
doctrine of exclusion contended for by the Natiy, 
American party, I sincerely believe. [ hope the at 
tempt will not be persevered in. No good can come 
of it, and to my mind it threatens unqualified mis- 
chiet. It can only serve to kindle the prejudices of 
the emigrant, and place him more entirely under tly 
sway of the demagogue. It has been repeatedly 

| asserted, in the course of the present debate, that 
the Whies are hostile to foreigners, and that thy 

Democratic party are their natural friends and al- 

lies. I deny the truth of the imputation and the 
justice of the claim. It was unnecessary to be told 

that you assume to be the exclusive friends of the 

alien, the poor, of all men in general, and every 

man in particular, who has a vote to bestow. But 
| I indulge a conviction that the time is approaching 
when the foreigner and the poor man will pause to 
contrast the overflowing promise with the lean per- 
formance. What measure of principle of your 

varty is calculated to promote the welfare of the |a- 

yoring man, whether native or foreign horn? The 
emigrant comes hither in search of honest employ- 
ment. The tariff of 1842, which protects the in- 
dustry of the laborer on our own soil in preference: 
to the labor of Europe, is of more value to the hardy 
foreigner than all the glowing professions which 
ean be lavished upon him in exchange for his vote. 
The Whig policy of public expenditure in the in- 
provement of internal navigation confers a more 
substantial blessing on the honest emigrant then 
the largest quantum of flattery and blarney. When 
you shall have destroyed the protective policy, and 
established a specie currency under the sul-treas- 
ury system, the laboring men of our country, no 
matter whence they come, will be ground down 
** between the upper and the nether millstone.”’ 

The Whig party will continue to move forward 

in its high mission with a firm step, an unbroken 
front, an erect and unsubdued spirit, turning nei 
ther to the right hand nor the left. Ever ready to 
coéperate in support of all measures tending to 
promote the welfare of the country, from whatever 
quarter they may emanate, it will enter into no 
‘* entangling alliances.” Animated by a sincere de- 
sire to preserve our institutions in their purity, we 
shall struggle on in defence of the Constitution and 
the laws, contending for the honor and prosperity 
of the nation, and the just rights of the people. [n- 
tent on these high and patriotic purposes, the Whigs 
of the Union will not be diverted from the path of 
duty and safety by the formation of any new party 
on collateral or subordinate questions. 


v 


and that you gained the triumph which so many | 


who contributed to it have lived to deplore. 

Mr. Hentey rose and inquired of Mr. H. if, 
in a speech made by him at the last session, he 
had not attributed the Presidential result in New 
York to the separate action of the Abolition party? 

Mr. Hunt replied, that he considered either 
cause sufficient to ehange the result, and the con- 
current force of both were doubly irresistible. He 
regretted the existence of any third party organi- 


zation on detached questions, of a partial or sec- || 


tional nature, and, in all respects, all such parties 
may be placed in the same category. They are 
prejudicial to the success of great and useful meas- 


|REMARKS OF LUCIEN B. CHASE, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 18, 1845, 
| Upon the motion of Mr. Levay, ‘calling for 4 


reference to a select committee of the subject of 


| o. > . . 
|| a revision of the Naturalization Laws.” 


|| Itis not my desire, during the present session 
| of Congress, to occupy much of the time of this 
| House in debate. As one of the youngest mem- 
‘bers of this body, it may well become me to listen 
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rather than to speak. When the question was 
brought up on yesterday, I had no expectation 
proug! 


that | would address the ‘House; but as the debate 
--oeeeded, I became interested. The question 
r eaumed a higher importance, and I therefore feel 
» to be my duty to give my views upon the 
F ibject. With my colleague, I had thought the 
discussion should have been confined strictly to 
che question of reference; and I was really sur- 
nrised at the latitude of debate taken by gentlemen 
y yesterday. I was much amused at the remarks 
my friend from Michigan, [Mr. Cuipman.] 
He had observed, during his speech on yesterday, 
that it was a subject of regret to him that he was 
horn in the State of Vermont; and it had been 
sated by some persons who had heard him upon 
that occasion, that he [Mr. Cuipman] also stated 
shat his father and mother were married in the 
Sate of Massachusetts, and that he was their first- 
orn. That I believe is not correct ; it was, I 
oresuume, merely intended for a joke. I am not 
z all pleased with the doctrines advocated by the 
dominant party in the State of Vermont. I have 
no sympathy whatever with the factious little band 
of Abolitionists, whose object is political effect, 
and who will be driven, ere long, into the obseu- 
rity they deserve by the common action of both 
Whigs and Democrats in that State. But I vene- 
rate the State of Vermont for the bravery, virtue, and 
patriotism of her sons. [honor her for the ability 
ind moral worth of her delegation upon this floor. 
{ love her green hills and lovely plains, for there 
was the place of my birth, and the home of my 
childhood. Around her mountains and cascades, 
her hills and vales, the memory of youthful asso- 
ciations will forever cling, and their only rival in 
my affections will be the land of my adoption. 
She has a right to claim the respect of her sons, 
and when assailed by one of them, well may she 
exclaim, in the language of the dying Cesar, “ Et 
tu Brute.”’ 

1, for one, shall vote that the resolutions be refer- 
ved to the Judiciary Committee, and for the reason 
that that committee is composed of able and intel- 
liment men, who are able and willing to discharge 
their duty to this House and to the country. I 
would vote for a reference to that committee, be- 
cause such is the practice. I am opposed to the 
appointment of a select committee, for the same 
reason that the advocates of such a reference are 
in favor of it. According to parliamentary usage, 
the select committee is composed of the friends of 
the measure. A report would be made by those 
gentlemen, having all the weight and influence of 
a document emanating from a committee appoint- 
ed by the Congress of the United States, which 
would assail with the utmost violence an impor- 
tant portion of our fellow-citizens who were de- 
prived of the privilege upon this floor of defending 
themselves. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Yancey] re- 
marked that the Native Americans upon this floor 
were so few in number, that it would be the part 
of magnanimity to be generous. While he was 
speaking, I felt the same impulses which actuated 
him; but we should be careful that our generosity 
isnot mistimed. It is true, we could afford to be 
generous in our conduct toward the Native Ameri- 
cans upon this floor; but there are others, whose 
character and reputation are involved. ‘The thou- 
sands of honest and patriotic naturalized foreigners 
might appeal to our justice, to withhold from the 
Natives the power of assailing them, by issuing, 
with the apparent sanction of Congress, the pent- 
up feelings of wrath and indignation which they 
entertain towards foreigners. Upon this ground, 
lam opposed to the appointment of a select com- 
mittee. Tam willing that the House should in- 


Struct the judicial committee in reference to the | 
resolutions of the gentleman from Massachusetts. | 
{ was anxious to hear the speech of the gentleman | 
He seemed so | 


from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Levin. 
desirous to address the House, that I was willing 
to gratify him.” 1 was desirous, too, that all the 


arguments in favor of his proposition might be | 
heard; and, if any reasons could be given which | 


had not been advanced before, I was desirous to 
hear them. Well, the gentleman had spoken with 
much eloquence; we were all pleased with his style 


and his ingenuity; yet, I could come to no other con- | 


clusion than that it was one of the stump speeches 
of that gentleman, which had been committed to 
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memory, and often recited before the enthusiastic 
citizens of Philadelphia. I listened for some new 
argument, powerful and convincing, such as the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Levin] alone 
had the ability of advancing, and which, bearing 
the impress of his wenius, was destined to con- 
found, if not to convince. But I listened in vain. 
1 heard nothing but a rehearsal of arguments used 
by the great Whig party, immediately after their 
defeat in 1844, at the time when there was a pros- 
pect of the disorganization of that party, and a 
union under a different name—a result which was, 
in part, prevented by the advice of a celebrated gen- 
tleman of Kentucky, who, we were informed by 
the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Baker,} had re- 
tired to the walks of private life. It had been said 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Wuiy- 
THROP] that the delegation from his State coin- 
cided in opinion with the Native Americans, Con- 
sistent in their course, they still prefer to follow 
the lead of the distinguished Senator in the other 
end of this Capitol, [Mr. Wensrrr,] to the advice 
of the distinguished gentleman of Kentucky, [ Mr. 
Cray,] who has* retired to the walks of private lite.”’ 

I was much surprised at the assertions of the 
gentleman from Pennsylania on yesterday, that 
the debt due to foreigners for their assistance du- 
ring the Revolutionary war, was discharged—that 
it was a money transaction, and that the balance 
had been struck and the difference paid. From 
my boyhood I have felt emotions of gratitude, as 
I have read that portion of my country’s history 
which dwells upon the self-sacrificing spirit of 
Kosciusko, Pulaski, Baron De Kalb, Lafayette, 
and others, who left their homes to fizht the stran- 
cer’s battles. And, sir, I have felt my cheek tinge 
with shame that the voice of my country was not 
raised in tones of loud and effectual rebuke, when 
Poland, the home of the gallant and the brave, be- 
came the prey of the powers of Europe. 

Now we hear a doctrine advanced upon this floor, 
that the bosom fricnds of Washington were mer- 
cenaries, and that if there was a debt due them, it 
has long ago been discharged. I cannot envy the 
feelings of any man, however desperate he may 
be, who can entertain such opinions, or utter such 
sentiments. I suppose the same arguments might 
be used in reference to our revolutionary sires; 
many of whom drew pay for their services as the 
just tribute of their country’s gratitude. Many of 
them have departed to their long homes, covered 
with honors; others survive, and God grant that 
they may long be spared to enjoy the fruits of 
their patriotism and valor. ‘The question will, I 
suppose, be brought up by such men as the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, for the purpose of 
showing that the debt to them is dischareed—that 
the whole was a mere mercantile transaction— 
merging love of country, gratitude, and every other 
pure and elevated emotion, in the jingle of their 
pension money. No, sir: I hope these doctrines 
will never be sustained by this House or the coun- 
try. Ifthey were, it would go far towards bring- 
ing the conviction to my mind, that we are unwor- 
thy of our ancestors, and deserve not the rich in- 
heritance which they have bequeathed to us. 

Great fears are expressed by the Native Ameri- 
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cans upon this floor, that our liberties are in dan- || 


ger from the votes of naturalized foreigners. Is | 


there any thing peculiar in the soil or climate of 
this continent by which the natives are natural- 
born republicans? that they alone should resist 
tyranny, and possess the capacity for self-gov- 
ernment? So far from such being the fact, the 
first settlement of this country was caused mainly 
by a determination, upon the part of the pilgrims, 
not to submit to the oppression of the mother 
country. It was the right of thought, the freedom 
of expression and of action, which prompted 
them to prefer a wilderness, with all its dangers and 
toils, to the luxuries and attractions of the Old 
World. 
successfully, the struggle for independence? Many 
of them were born in Europe; they certainly were 


rights we had acquired in that contest. Several 
of the American generals, before the Revolution, 
had fought in the armies of England against 
France; yet it was thought prudent to entrust 
them with important commands; one of them was 


|, the Commander-in-Chief of our armies, and the | 


" first President of the United States. Will it be 


Who contributed their aid to terminate, | 


not the less qualified to guard and protect the | 


| government. 
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said that the men of the Revolution had suffered 
from the effects of British rule, and that therefore 
power could the better be entrusted to them than 
to the present subjects of foreign Governments? It 
must . recollected, Mr. Speaker, at that time 
the principles of self-government only existed in 
theory, without having been reduced to practice. 
Many individuals of the Revolution were so doubt 
ful apon the subje et, of w hether the people were 
capable of se If-eovernment, that they abandoned 
the country to its fate, and jomed their arms to 
those of the enemy. When our lberties were 
achieved, self-covernment was an experiment, So 
regarded by all, and by several prominent indi- 
viduals as a doubiful one. 

Most gloriously did the principle triumph, unul 
at this day it is not questioned in this country. 
The time has long since passed when the votes of 
could alarm. If ever there was 
danger, it was when our Government was in Us m- 
fancy, when foes from without and false friends 
within could level their shafts against the fabrie be 
fore it had acquired its present strength. It is not 
from any love which foreigners feel towards their 
own Government that induces them to abandon it 
and to emigrate to this country. ‘They do so 
rather to free themselves from oppression, which 
cannot be resisted successfully. Wiall it be assert- 
ed, that having eseaped from one evil the y would 
willingly involve themselves in another, by de- 
stroying, if it was in their power, the Government 
which extends to them the blessings of equal 
rights, and where justice is weighed as if in a bal- 


ance? 


foreigners create 


In the days of the Revolution, it was matter of 
doubt, in the minds of eminent individuals, whe- 
ther mankind were capable of self-government ; 
and just at that time foreigners were placed in 
command, and proved more true to the trust re- 
posed in them than at least one native American 
traitor—Benedict Arnold. When a foreigner now 
lands upon our shores, he is surrounded by intel- 
ligence, virtue, and patriotism. All around him 
assert the capacity of mankind to govern them- 
selves; all assert the superiority of our form of 
Government over every other devised by the wit 
of man. Experience proclaims its truth. If the 
foreigner would his voice against us, he 
would act in opposition to every motive by w hich 
men are supposed usually to be governed. But 
the position these Native Amerieans have assumed 
is, that foreigners must remain in this country 
twenty-one years before they are allowed to vote. 
This is a very grave subject, and one involving in 
the principle much more than is usually supposed. 
The very basis of our vast yet perfect superstrac- 
ture rests upon the capacity of the people to goy- 
ern themselves. ‘This doctrine we promulgate. 
History has proved its truth. Its applicability is 
not confined to American soil. This truth is find- 
ing its way into Germany, where they see proper 
to suppress the circulation of our papers. In 
France, the great personal influence of Louis Phi- 
lippe prevents an outbreak. When he leaves the 
stage of action, popular sentiment will burst forth 
with all the violence, but with higher and nobler 
ends in view, than characterized the French Revo- 
lution. In England they are slumbering upon the 
verge of a voleano, which may at any hour burst 
upon the heads of those who live upon the corrup- 
tions of that Government. A fearful conflict is 
waging between the rights of man and concentrated 
wealth—between the principle of equality and des- 
potism. Ifthe Powers of Europe are appealed to 
for a decision, they will be prompted by self-inter- 
est to decide against the principle of equality. 
The people of this country may be regarded as the 
only impartial arbiters, and a majority would pro- 
nounce immediately that man is capable of self- 
3ut Native Americanism would de- 


raise 


ny the proposition, entertaining the same opinion 


as the Powers of the Old World. 


If, in their es- 


timation, it requires twenty-one years to qualify a 


' and action. 


foreigner to discharge the duties of a freeman, 
where he is surggunded by the people of this coun- 
try, and where inhales the spirit of our insti- 


| tutions, he would never be qualified to assume the 


rights of self-government, where he is shut out 
from the exercise of the rights of speech, thought, 
The eyes of the inhabitants of the 
Old World are upgn us. Despots look with jeal- 


| ousy upon the only Government which endan- 
‘gers their supremaey, while to the poor and op- 
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pressed it is the beacon-light upon which hope 
fondly clings. We should pause weil and consid- 
er, before we make a decision upon which so 
much depends, the tendency of which 1s to sustain 
or violate a great and sacred principle. 

Another question is ebalvel in this Native 
American doctrine. Men do not possess the mo- 
tives to make good citizens, unless they have some 
interest in the government under the influence of 
which they live. If they are permitted to partici- 
pate in the selection of Jaw-makers, they will the 
more cheerfully comply with the requirements of 
the laws which are enacted; but if this privilege 
is withheld, the same dissatisfaction will prevail 
which resulted inthe American Revolution. How- 
ever discontented they may be, yet the re spect and 
veneration of the American pe ople for the Const- 
tution and laws will prevent effectual acts of vio- 
lence against them. [tis much better to bind the 
foreigner to his adopted country by the ties of 
respect and gratitude, than to alienate the feelings 
which naturally burst forth when he lands upon 
the American soil. The existence of our Govern- 
ment depends upon the attachment of our citizens. 

Sut it ts said by the Native Americans, that 
dangers threaten our institutions if foreicners are 
allowed so soon to exercise the right of suffrace. 
Millions of our best citizens are foreigners, or their 
descendants. American bleod flows not in the 
veins of all our freemen: and there is no law, hu- 
man or divine, which establishes the exact amount 
of Native American blood which must 
through the system, to qualify an individual for 
self-zovernment. Why, sir, all of us our 
ancestry to the Old World, without feeling emo- 
tions of shame or regret. Weare but a branch of 
the creat human family, and, in common with the 
other nations of the earth, receive the gifts of an 
overruling Providence, Our experience tea 
us that foreigners, naturalized under our present 
just and enlightened system, have become worthy 
and estimable citizens, and have not oftener proved 
recreant to the high trust reposed@ in them than 
Native Americans. For zealous attachment to our 
institutions, and a steady and firm disposition to 
defend them, they are unsurpassed; and in a crisis 
where danger threatens the Republic, they will be 
found among the first to bare their breasts in the 
defence of their adopted country. When man- 
kind experience the evils which flow from the cor- 
rupt systems of the Old World, they are better 
prepared to appreciate the blessings which flow 
from our plan of government. It is very question- 
able whether this generation so fully appreciate 
the sacred principle of equality of rights, as those 
who, for seven years upon the tented field, sur- 
rounded by disease and death, with the gallows 
and starvation staring them in the face, maintained 
the honor of their country against the tyranny of 
England. As danger and suffering become indis- 
tinct by the lapse of time, so the object for which 
they were met and surmounted is not fully ap- 
preciated. The foreigners who land upon our 
shores have experienced the operations of a Gov- 
ernment administered for the benefit of the few: 
where splendor prevails amidst poverty, and 
where wealth is obtained at the expense of tears 
and agony. While standing as living and breath- 
ing evidences of the effects of such a system, will 
they, by the slightest word or act, prostrate the 
only Government which is based upon the doctrine 
of equal rights and equal privileges?) Mr. Speaker, 
if our career is not obstructed by this Native 
American movement, the influence of the prinei- 
— of free government will endure and extend, 
vearing along a moral and political power which 
will revolutionize systems and governments: and 
when from every hill and dale shall be proclaimed 
the supremacy of the sacred principle of equality, 
then shall we have completed our destiny. , 


course 
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SPEECH OF MR. JAMES DIXON, 


OF CONNECTICUT, 


‘In roe Hovse or Representatives, 
December 30, 1845. 


On the subject of the Naturalization Laws, and | 


the origin of the Native American party. 


Mr. DIXON addressed the House as follows: 
Mr. Spraker: Had the debate on this subject 
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been confined to the question appropriately before 
the House, | should have made no objection to the 
reference of the resolutions offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, to any committee which 
the friends of the measures therein recommended 
might have desired. But, since the discussion has 
taken so wide a range as to embrace the whole 
question of what is called Native Americanism, 
and the vote on the question of reference is likely 


to be understood as a test of our opinions on the | 


general subject under consideration, | cannot con- 
sent to record my vote as in favor of the doctrines 
of the Native American party. ‘The true question 
now to be decided is, not the question of reference, 
but whether this House will authorize the conclu- 
sion that its members are willing to extend any de- 
cree of favor to these doctrines. 

What, then, are the principles of this new party? 
If] understand them they are, first, an extension 
of the time required by the existing law before 
naturalization is permitted; and, secondly, the dis- 
franchisement of all foreign-born citizens, by de- 
claring them ineligible to public office. Iam aware 
that the resolutions before us do not go that length; 
but these, | think, are among the acknowledged 

rinciples of the party. Now, sir, while I am wil- 
ing togo as far as any one in preserving the pu- 
rity of the ballot-box, I have no hesitation in de- 
claring my entire and decided opposition to both 
these pring iples. ‘The period of probation now 
required before naturalization is, In my humble 
judgement, sufficiently long, and [am opposed to 
its extension: still more am [ opposed to that nar- 
row bigotry which would deny to the foreigner the 
right to hold office. If the people choose to select 
for any office within their gift one not born upon 
our soil, they oughtto have the privilege of so do- 
ing, without any restriction whatever. To them 
the question of qualification may be left with en- 
tire safety, and there is very little danger that too 
vreat a degree of liberality will be exercised, or 
that sectional prejudices will be too easily overcome. 
The evil, if any exists, is of another character, and 
from another source; it lies not in the existing law, 
but in the frauds perpetrated upon it; frauds which 
the wisest legislation cannot entirely prevent, and 
which would probably be increased, as the motives 
for their commission were strengthened by ex- 
tending the term of probation. 

Butit is not my intention to oceupy the time of the 
House in discussing the principles of the Native 


American party. I confess, however, that [do not | 


share in the fears of those who apprehend danger 
to our institutions from the increase of our foreign 
population. Those who entertain this apprehen- 


sion mistake, I think, the nature of these institu- | 


tions, and fail to comprehend fully the spirit of the 
ave in which we live. We have tried, successfully 
thus far, the experiment of self-covernment, found- 
ed upon free and universal suffrage. It has been 
our policy to invite and encourage emigration by 


extending to the emigrant the same civil and reli- | 


gious privileges which we enjoy, and, from every 
land where man is oppressed by the iron hand of 


despotism, and human hopes and energies are | 
crushed by usages grown inviolable by time—from | 


the worn-out principalities of Europ2, perhaps 


even at some future period from the populous 
kingdoms of Asia, the tide of emigration will pour | 
The population which we | 


in upon our country. 
shall thus receive will mingle with our own: the 
lapse ofa few years will remove them and us from 
this stage of existence, and their children, like ours, 
will be native-born Americans. 


As well 


the purity of our political institutions? 


might we indulge the apprehension that the thou- || 


sand rivers, which, from the snow-clad summits of 


a thousand mountains, are pouring their mighty | 


torrents into every sea, may freshen the waters of 
the ocean. 


But I have entered upon this discussion with | 


the view of taking another view of the subject. It 
has been said, during the progress of this debate, 


by a gentleman on the other side of the House, || 


that the Native American party is not, as it pro- 
fesses to be, an independent political organization, 
but is, in reality, only a wing of the Whig party. 
This charge I atterty deny, and shall attempt to 


show that, so far from originating or being in any 
way connected with the Whig party, the native 
‘ faction had its origin in the strong-holds of modern 


' sonal defeat, and stemmed the tide of natiye 


Shall we fear, | 
then, that this stream of emigration may endanger | 
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Democracy, and has been encouraved a) 
by the leaders of the Democratic party. They 
brought it into existence, they participated in a 
riots and murders which accompanied its aoa 
they shared the patronage it dispensed in the hou. 
of its triumph, their party alone reaped its benefrs 
and it was not until the efforts of patriotic Wh, ” 
in New York and Philadelphia had laid it prostrat,, 
that their voices, with few exceptions, were rajged 
_in its condemnation. At this late hour, when tj» 
_ battle has been fought and won by the Whigs, who 
threw themselves into the breach regardless of per. 


id upheld 


sa : : r0- 
scription, shall we be charged with being allies of 


Nativism? No, sir; it was in the inordinate pas. 
_sion for the spoils of office, in the pursuit of which 

the Democratic party had already inflicted such a 
countless train of evils upon the country, that the 
Native movement originated. , 

Permit me, sir, to refer to facts, which prove 
conclusively the connexion of the party whic) 
alls itself Democratic, with the first movements 
and rapid growth of Native Americanism. If | ay, 

wrong in any of my statements, I shall be happy to 
be corrected. And first, let me ask, in what por- 
tion of the country it originated? It was first heard 
of as a party in the neighborhood of the city of 

Philadelphia—not in the city proper, but in the 

Democratic precincts adjoining. ‘There is a yas: 

volitical, not to say moral, difference between the 

Vhig city of Philadelphia and the Democratic 
district in the vicinity; and while the former has 

never been tainted by the Native heresy, the latter 
was the place of its birth, and the scene of the 
frightful outrages which attended its early pro- 
gress. 
It happened that in one of these Democratic 
precincts adjoining Philadelphia an Irish citizen, 
| named Hugh Clark, was about six years ago nomi- 
nated to an office of considerable importance by a 
Democratic convention. This nomination, though 
made in entire accordance with the usages of the 
party, gave great dissatisfaction to a portion of the 
Democracy. They could not endure the idea of 
| conferring an office upon a foreigner. In their 
‘opinion, the adopted citizens should serve their 
country in another capacity—as voters—not as of- 
fice holders. According to their idea of Democ- 
racy, the duty of a foreigner was to vote the Dem- 
ocratic ticket; but when it was suggested that one 
of these men should be rewarded for his services 
to the cause by an office, their sensibilities were 
shocked, and their patriotism took the alarm. Ac- 
cordingly, when the day of election arrived, a suf- 
| ficient number of Democrats ‘* spotted,”’ to use their 
expressive word, the name of Hugh Clark from 
| their ticket; and while all the other Democratic ean- 
didates were elected by a large majority, he was de- 
feated by a vote equally decisive; and this for the 
adanniile. avowed reason, that he was an Irish- 
man. He was not born on the right side of the 
water. 
The election passed, and all was apparently quiet. 
| The event was by many forgotten, but not by the 
Irishmen of that district. ‘They remembered the 
injury and insult they had suffered, and they only 
awaited a favorable opportunity to avenge the 
wrongs of their brother. An opportunity soon pre- 
sented. Three years aaaae another election, 
similar to that just mentioned, took place, and the 
Democratic Irishmen of that precinct, with Flugh 
Clark among their number, abandoned their for- 
mer political associates, and voted for the excellent 
Whig candidate for sheriff, Morton McMichael, 
and for the whole Whig ticket, which, by their 
aid, was successful by a large majority. 

On discovering the cause of their defeat, the raze 
of the Democratic leaders knew no bounds. The 
Irish voters were denounced with a bitterness far 
exceeding in degree the servility with which they 
had before been flattered. No terms of reproaci 
were too strong—no opprobrious epithets were too 
severe, to be heaped upon the heads of the foreign 
population. It would seem that the Democratic lead- 
ers had supposed the votes of foreigners to be their 
own property—that, in their opinion, adopted citi- 
zens were bound soul and body 4 
Democracy, and that for them to think and act 
| fot sececiionin was acrime deserving the most or 
'dign punishment, They seemed to be astoundes 
| by the discovery that their Irish fellow-ciuzens ha 
‘had the un leled audacity to act with the inde- 
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pendence of freemen; and pase" = eae ae: 
ally proved guilty of having voted with the Whigs, 
the enraged and en ym leaders of the Demo- 
cratic party prepare to inflict the punishment 
which the enormity of the crime demanded. Then 
it was that the outery was raised against foreign 
yoters; then began the persecution of Irishmen in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia; then were first held 
those Native meetings, called, and principally at- 
tended, by native-born Democrats, who had lost 
the emoluments of office by foreign votes. _ These 
Native meetings were the cause of that excitement 
which ended in the riots, the murders, the burning 
of churches, with which we are too familiar. They 
never would have been held but for the indignation 
which the adopted citizens of Kensington and that 
neighborhood had aroused in the breasts of Dem- 
ocrats, by merely exercising peaceably the right 
of sufirage, and voting the Whig ticket. 

And now, sir, to prove conclusively, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, that these lamentable and dis- 
vraceful scenes had their origin with the leaders 
of the Democratic party, let me state one fact: 
The same infuriated mob which perpetrated those 
enormities to which I have alluded, proceeded 
directly from their horrid work of murder and 
devastation to the house of this same Hugh Clark, 
(whose friends had caused a Whig triumph at the 
preceding election,) and literally sacked, disem- 
howelled, and left it in ruins. Was this a Whig 
mob, think you? No, sir; it was a mob of in- | 
furiated Democrats, wreaking their vengeance on 
an Irishman who had by his influence aided the 
Whig party. And still, sir, in the face of these 
facts, there are not wanting those in this House, 
and elsewhere, who have had the hardihood to | 
assert that the riots of Kensington and the North- 
ern Liberties originated with the Whigs. This | 
wicked falsehood has had its day, and has pro- 
duced in some measure the effect for which it was | 
intended; it has alienated for a time many adopted 
citizens from the cause which they know to be the 
cause of the country ; but its day is past, and its | 


effects cannot be repeated. 1 


I might, if it were necessary, give the names of | 
individual members of the Democratic party who | 
were active in originating the Native organization | 
in the city of Philadelphia; but I shall forbear to | 
do so, unless it shall be rendered necessary. I will, 
however, state that I have been informed, and I 
believe it to be true, that the only two clergymen 
in the city of Philadelphia who were found so far 
to forget the duties of their sacred calling as to | 


attend Native American meetings, and by their || Harper, the Native candidate, had many reasons 


harangues excite to madness the most malignant 
passions of the human breast, and add new bitter- 
ness to the unfounded prejudices which already 
existed against adopted citizens, were open and 
avowed politicians of the Democratic stamp! 

In what portion, let me ask, of the county of 
Philadelphia have the Native disturbances oc- 
curred, and where has the Native party been 
strongest? The city proper has been the scene of | 
none of these riots—none of this church-burning 
—none of this triumph over the ashes of the dwell- 
ings of foreigners—ending in a political triumph | 
over the spoils of office. | 

(Mr. Cuartes J. Incersous here interposed | 
and said, that in the very heart of the city a church 
was burnt in the presence of the mayor. | 
_ Mr. Dixon resumed: But the mob which burnt 
it came from other quarters; nor is the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania right in saying that the church | 
of which he speaks was in the heart of the city. | 
It was situated upon its northern confines, and the | 
mob which broke down like “ fierce barbarians”? | 
upon the Whig city of Philadelphia, and destroy- | 
ed this church of Saint Augustine, was a Demo- | 
cratic mob from the Democratic precinct of the 
Northern Liberties ! 

So much, sir, for the histo 


of Native Ameri- | 
modern Democracy brought it into existence, and | 
nursed its infancy. As it increased in strength, | 
they directed its energies, and led its infuriated par- | 
“sans to the excesses of which they were guilty. | 

_Let us now trace the history of this party in the | 
city of New York. Was not that city sufticiently | 
Democratic in the spring of 1843? The Democratic | 
candidate for mayor was then elected by the | 
astounding majority of five or six thousand votes, | 
and the party seemed safely enthroned in power | 
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| for an indefinite period, 
in the vicinity of Philadelphia, that some of the 
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But it happened here, as 


most prominent Democrats, among whom was the 
celebrated Job Haskell, took offence at the appoint- 
ment of a few Irishmen to office. It was claimed 
by them that foreigners were entitled to hold no 
office whatever, and to establish this principle, some 
of the most prominent leaders of ‘Tammany Hall 
originated the Native party. That it was wholly 
a Democratic movement in its origin in New York, 
and that Tammany Hall was the place where it 
first saw the light, none will attempt to deny. At 
the election in the fall of 1843, this party had, in 
the short space of six months, become so large as 
to encourage its friends to continue their exertions; 
and, in the spring of 1844, Native Americanism, in 
the Democratic city of New York, prevailed by a 
plurality of more than four thousand votes. How 
was this result effected without the aid of Demo- 
eratic votes, in a city which had a Democratic ma- 
jority of six thousand one year before? A refer- 
ence to the election returns of 1843 and 1844 will 
show to what party the Native Americans were 
indebted for their victory in the latter year. 

In 1843, the Whig vote in the city of New York 
was 19.817. This was the whole Whig streneth 
in a hard-fought contest. Of these, 5,297 adhered 
to the Whig nomination in 1844, when there was 
confessedly not the slightest prospect of success, 
leaving about 14;000 Whigs, who, knowing they 
could not succeed with their own ticket, voted for 
James Harper, or for Mr. Coddington, the Demo- 
cratic candidate. It is well known that great num- 
hers of the Whigs of the city of New York voted 
for the Democratic candidates, knowing that there 
was no possibility of succeeding with their own. 
Probably nearly all the adopted citizens of the 

| Whig party thus voted, hoping, thereby, to defeat 
the Native ticket. This accounts for a large por- 
tion of the Whig loss. Mr. Harper’s vote was 
24,510; and, admitting that all the Whigs who 
abandoned their own candidate voted for him, 
| which is admitting all that our Democratic friends 
claim, where, Lask, were the 10,000 votes obtained 
which were required, in addition to the votes cast 
by the Whigs, to complete the full number given 
| to Mr. Harper? It is reduced by the election re- 
turns to a mathematical certainty, that no less than 
10,000 Democrats of New York, with all their pre- 
tended love for the foreigner, abandoned their own 
| ticket, when success was certain, had they been 
| true to their candidates. Now, sir, it must be re- 
membered that the Whigs who voted for Mr. 


for so doing, aside from their regard for the prin- 
ciples of the Native creed. They despaired of the 
election of their own candidate. It was natural 
that they should be willing to vote in such a man- 
ner as to defeat the Democratic candidates in 
whose political principles they had no confidence, 
against whom they had so long been struggling, 
and who were personally odious to the great mass 
of the Whig party. But what excuse had the 

| 10,000 Democrats who joined in the crusade against 

| naturalized citizens? Their party was flushed with 
victory, and confident of success. Their candi- 
dates were popular, and had their entire confidence. 

| There was, then, every reason why they should 
adhere to their own ticket, and nothing but the most 
intense hatred of adopted citizens, and devotion to 
the narrow, illiberal doctrines of Nativism, could 
have induced this army of 10,000 Democrats to 
abandon their party, in the hour of its triumph, 
and decide the doubtful contest in favor of the Na- 
tive party, and against their own friends. 

The victory which Democratic votes had thus 
riven to the Natives in New York enured, it must 
not be forgotten, to the benefit of the Democratic 
leaders, with whom Nativism originated. Job 
Haskell, one of its principal movers, was elevated 


~ ; | to the high office of a judge; and his associates 
canism in the place of its birth. The leaders of | 


were rewarded, not only by seeing all foreigners 
excluded from office, but by seeing themselves ap- 
| pointed. The Native party, having the entire con- 


| trol of the immense patronage of the city, thought | 


| themselves secure in their power. And now, sir, 
_ if this Native triumph was such in form only, and 
| was in substance a Whig victory, what had the 
| Whigs to do but unite with the Natives in main- 
taining their ascendancy? But, instead of such a 


| coalition, such concert of action, between what 
| gentlemen here call the two wings of the same 
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army, you find the Whig party, in subsequent 

elections, refusing all connection with the Native 

faction ; and the Democratic party of the city of 

New York, now reduced by the defection of great 

numbers of its members who have united with the 

Natives, to a miserable minority, is only able to 
weserve its sickly ascendancy by the refusal of the 
Vhigs to unite with the Native party, though by 

so doing they might give a finishing blow to the 

old enemy with whom they have been so long 
contending. 

What, sir, has been the history of the Native 
American party in Boston? That city has been 
as decided in its political character as the city of 
New York. If the one has been strongly Demo- 
cratic, the other has been as decidedly Whig. And 
now, sir, let us see what has been the fate of Na- 
tivism there. The new party made its nomina- 
tions in the city of Boston. If both the old parties 
had remained true to their nominations, or if even 
a portion of the Democracy had persevered in vo- 
tine for their candidates—as did the noble-hearted 
Whigs of New York on a similar occasion—Na- 
tivism would never have succeeded in Boston. But 
while the Whigs remained true, and refused to 
abandon their candidates, after five desperate 
charges they lost the election; for behold, the De- 
mocracy of Boston withdrew their own nomina- 
tions, and cast their votes for the Native American 
candidates! Were they a wing of the Whig army? 

Thus it will be seen, that while in the Whig 
city of Philadelphia Nativism has scarcely been 
known, it has had its greatest triumph in the Dem- 
ocratic city of New York, and has had a short- 
lived ascendancy in Boston, through the trencher- 
ous connivance of the Democracy of that city. So 
much for the union of Democracy with Native 
Americanism at the ballot-box. 

But my proofs of the intimate connexion between 
the leaders of the Democratic party and Native 
Americanism do not stop here. <A few evenings 
before the Pregidential election of 1844, which re- 
sulted so disastrously for the country, an immense 
procession of Native Americans paraded through 
the streets of New York. It was probably the 
largest political procession ever formed in this or 
any other country. ‘The whole city seemed to 
pour forth its theusands of inhabitants to swell the 
countless throng, and both the old political parties 
were struck with dismay at the spectacle. During 
the march of that procession, an event occurred, 
which stamps the political character of the Native 
American party. The procession, in its triumphant 

wrogress, took its course to Tammany Hall, the 
caee of political pilgrims, where all true Demo- 
crats, after long wandering from the faith, may re- 

' turn, and catch a new spark of the celestial fires of 

modern Democracy—as comets, after a wide, ec- 

centric sweep into infinite space, are said to 
we ee 
‘To the embraces of the sun,” 

_ to replenish their fires. Here the procession halted, 
and then went up a shout which made the welkin 
ring, and sideeed the very skies, for Wright and 
Gardiner, Polk, Dallas, and Victory. For proof of 
this fact, I refer to the New York Plebeian, then 
a most decided and able advocate of Mr. Polk’s 
election, and now, under a different name, a sup- 
porter of his Administration. Let me ask, sir, if 
this procession was a wing of the Whig army? 

But further, sir, if further proof is necessary. 

In October, 1844, the same paper (the New York 

Plebeian) published in its edlulint several extracts 

| from Mr. Clay’s speeches, in which he (Mr. Clay) 

advocated the rights of naturalized citizens, and 

that paper thus influenced the Natives to cast their 

| votes against the man who was too favorable to for- 

eigners! Permit me to read an extract from a 

speech of Mr. Clay, which you will find thus quo- 

ted by that paper, asa reason why Native Ameri- 

| cans should vote against him an for Mr. Polk. 
| It is as follows: ; 

| The honest, patient, and industrious German 
‘readily unites with our people, establishes him- 

| self upon some of our fat land, fills his capacious 

|“ barn, and enjoys in tranquillity the abundant fruits 

‘which his diligence gathers around him, always 

| ‘ready to fly to the standard of his adomted coun- 

| “try, or to the defence of its laws, when called by 
|| the duties of patriotism. The gay, the versatile, 
| ‘the philosophic Frenchman, accommodating him- 
|| * self cheerfully to all the vicissitudes of life, in- 
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‘corporates himself without difficulty in our soci- 
‘ety. Zut of all foreigners, none amalgamate 
‘themselves so quickly with our people as the 
natives of the Emerald Isle. In some of the vis- 
ions which have passed through my imagination, 
I have supposed that Ireland was originally part 
and parcel of this continent, and that by some ex- 
traordinary convulsion of nature it was torn from 
America, and drifting across the ocean, was pla- 
ced in the unfortunate vicinity of Great Britain. 
The same open-heartedness, the same gvenerous 
hospitality, the same careless and uncalculating 
indifference about human life, characterize the in- 
habitants of both countries. Kentucky has some- 


- 


- 


” 


_ 


- 


. 
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“times been called the Ireland of America; and I 
‘have no doubt, that if the current of emigration 
‘were reversed, and set from America upon the 
‘ 


shores of Europe, instead of bearing from Eu- 
‘rope to America, every American emigrant to Lre- 
‘land would there find, as every [rish emigrant 
‘here finds, a hearty welcome and a happy home!”’ 
Mallory’s Life of Henry Clay, rol. 2, p. 19. 

This is the language of Henry Clay, of Ken- 
tucky, quoted by the leading democratic paper of 
New York as sufficient in itself to prevent his re- 
ceiving the votes of the Native American demo- 
crats. It had its effect, undoubtedly, in confirm- 
ing the hostility of Native partisans to Mr. 
Clay. And yet, in the face of facts like these, the 
political associates of the editor of that paper are 
now attempting, on the floor of this House, to 
convince the country that the Native party is a 
wing of the Whig army, and that the democracy 
are the exclusive friends of foreigners! 

When, where, and by what measures, have the 
Democratic party, (falsely so called,) shown any 
evidence of their reeard for our foreien population ? 
Is this friendship manifested by opposition to a 
tariff, which not only protects their labor from a 
ruinous competition, but gives them constant, well- 
paid employment? Is it shown by attempting to 
reduce our currency to the specie syandard, and to 
bring down the rate of wages to the European 
level? Is ita mark of friendship to the emigrant 
to excite his prejudices against a class of citizens 
comprising one-half of our entire population, and 
to endeavor to arouse in return unkind feelings to- 
wards him in the minds of this great body of our 
people? Do the interests of foreigners require 
that, even after their naturalization, they should 
continue a separate class in the midst of our coun- 
trymen, and as such be appealed to by political 
demagogues, who may desire their votes? Should 
they not rather cease to feel and act like foreign- 
ers, when they throw off their allegiance to the 
crowned head, under whose dominion they were 
born, and as they have become, by their own vol- 
untary act, republicans, know no other character 
than that of free American citizens? The men 
who, here and elsewhere, make sueh loud preten- 
sions of regard for foreigners, seem unwilling that 
they should become amalgamated with our native 
population, and, with no feelings of class or clan, 
vote as they may judge best for their country, 
without reference to their origin; but they desire, 
by constant appeals to them as a separate, inde- 
pendent class of citizens, to hold them apart from 
the great body of the people—among us but not 
of us—to keep alive every imaginary difference, to 
excite every half-forgotien prejudice, and prevent 
the perfect union which would otherwise take place 
between the foreigner and the native. The inter- 
est of selfish politicians in this state of things is 
sufficiently manifest, but it is not consistent with 
the true interests of the people at large. The for- 
eigner should never act as a foreigner, nor the na- 
tive as a native; but both, forgetting every consid- 
eration but the good of their common country, 
should act as Americans. Both would then be in- 
fluenced in their votes by their own views of the 
correctness of the principles and measures submit- 
ted for their decision: and the result would be 


that, as different individuals take different view of 


subjects presented to their consideration, the for- 
eigner would no longer be classed as such, on 
either side of the great questions of the day, but, 
blending with our population, would be known only 
asan American. That such a condition of things 
would conduce greatly to the best interests of all, 
cannotadmit of adoubt. It was the too success- 
‘ul efforts of native-born democrats, to array 
adopted citizens in a separate class—to excite the 
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mutual prejudices of natives and foreigners, and 
to induce our foreign voters to act in a mass in favor 
of the eandidates of the Democratic party ,(while, at 
the same time, no foreigner was allowed to hold any 
important office,)which gave birth to the Native 
yarty in the vicinity of Philadelphia. Such was the 
ezitimate result of the pretended friendship of the 
Democratic leaders for foreigners! How much 
more noble, how much more in accordance with 
the true interests of all, is the policy of the Whig 
party on this subject—making no appeals either to 
natives or foreimners as such—scorning all narrow, 
illiberal, sectional views—looking at the country 
with its diversified population as one great whole, 
and knowing no such thing as a foreigner in this 
land of freedom; but recognising all who dwell on 
our soil, and breathe our air, no matter on what 
side of the Atlantic may have been thei birth- 
place, as American citizens. Could such be the 
feeling of all classes of politicians, the question 
of Native Americanism would never again be 
heard of. Let us see how far the conduct of * the 
democracy’? has proved the truth of their profes- 
SONS, 

Itis well known to every gentleman who hears 
me, that the self-styled Democratic party, by way 
of proof of their exclusive friendship for our for- 
eign voters, especially for Catholics, preach to them 
loudly in favor of toleration, and the rights of con- 
science. Now, sir, if there isa State in this Union 
whichis blessed beyond all others with the light of 
democracy in all its purity, it is the State of New 
Hampshire. Itis her boast that she is the truest 
of the true; that the winds of heaven that kiss her 
silver lakes are not more pure, the eternal snows 
that glitter on her mountain tops are not more un- 
sullied, than the democracy of her sons. It is not 
my present purpose to deny her high claims to dis- 
tinction in this respect, but | wish to call the atten- 
tion of the House to a few extracts which I pro- 
pose to read from the constitution of this thrice 
Democratic State, as a specimen of the consistency 
of modern democracy, and the love of the Demo- 
cratic party for foreigners,as well as their liberality 
towards the religion of a majority of our adopted 
citizens. In the constitution of the State of New 
Hampshire, printed in the year 1845, by the order 
of the House of Representatives of that State, I 
find the following beautiful specimens of Demo- 
cratic toleration and liberality: 

‘* Section 14. Every member of the House of Rep- 
‘ resentatives shall be chosen by ballot, and for two 
. years at least next preceding his election shall 
* have been an inhabitant of this State; shall have 
‘an estate within the district which he may be 


‘chosen to represent of the value of one hundred | 


‘ pounds, one-half of which to bea freehold, where- 
‘of he is seized in his own right; shall be at the 
‘time of his election an inhabitant of the town, 
‘parish, or place he may be chosen to represent; 
‘ shall be of the Protestant religion; and shall cease 
‘to represent such town, parish, or place, immedi- 
‘ately on his ceasing to be qualified as aforesaid.” 


I find, also, a similar provision with regard to | 


the Senate, as follows. 

** Section 29. Provided, nevertheless, That no per- 
‘son shall be capable of being elected a Senator 
‘who is not of the Protestant religion, and seized of 
‘a freehold estate in his own right, of the value of 
‘two hundred pounds,” &c. 

And further— 


** Section 42. No person shall be eligible to the 
‘ office of Governor unless he shall have an estate of 
* the value of five hundred pounds, one-half of which 
‘ shall consist of a freehold in his own right within 
‘this State, and unless he shall be of the Protestant 
‘ religion.”’ 

Such are the provisions of the constitution of 
the Democratic State of New Hampshire. Now, 
sir, let us suppose that a foreigner, ason, perhaps, 
of the Emerald Isle, was about to leave his native 
shores, and emigrate to this land of liberty. Be- 
fore leaving his home, should he inquire what 
political party in the United States was most 
friendly to Inshmen, he would of course be told 
that the Democratic party professed the warmest 
friendship towards all foreigners, and claimed in- 
deed to be their exclusive friends. If he further 
inquired which of the States of the Union was most 
democratic, he would be told that all the sister- 
hood of States yielded the palm, in this respect, to 








New Hampshire—that there Democracy existed 
in its native purity—(the democracy deséribed j,,, 
the gentleman of Michigan, pure and unsullied ». 
when Heaven-born it first descended from, +), 
skies)—and he would without a moment's hes; 
tionselect New Hampshire as his adopted yoy, 
By the aid of the glorious Whig tariff, whieh jy, 
diffused, and is still diffusing, innumerable bloc. 
ings far and wide throughout the land, he js in 
few years enabled to overcome the first obsta: : 
placed in the way of his political promotion, by 
the democratic constitution of New Hampshire 
and acquires property of the value of 100 pound.’ 
He is nominated as a candidate for the [eoix 
ture, and is elected, (provided always that he 
not ** spotted,” like Hugh Clark, of Philadel); 
by his democratic brethren for being an Lrishniay, 
But as he is about to take his seat he finds anothe; 
objection in his way. He is asked, before bei, 
permitted to act as a legislator, what is his » 
gion. ‘* I ama Catholic,”’ is his reply. « Ty, 
sir,’ he is told, ** you cannot sit in the Ney, 
Hampshire Legislature; the constitution of 
democratic State permits no Catholic to hold ce; 
tain offices. You must either change your reli- 
gion, or relinquish your seat.’? Now, sir, whar- 
ever else may be said of the Irish, their worst 
enemies will admit that an Lrishman adheres wit) 
sufficient tenacity to the faith of his fathers. H, 
will not hesitate long on this point, but will a! 
don his seat, and probably at the first opportunity 
will sell out his property and leave the democratic 
State of New Hampshire, thinking it, as Dr. Jo}; 
son said of a certain other country, “ an excellent 
place to go from.” 

In what I have said, Mr. Speaker, I mean no 
disrespect to the State of New Hampshire. The 
illustrious gentleman from Massachusetts, {M 
Apams,] the other day, in presenting a remo 
strance from that State, exclaimed, ‘*God bless the 
State of New Hampshire!”? And well may every 
Whig unite in that exclamation. Yes, sir, God 
bless the State of New Hampshire! Bound as she 
has been in the iron fetters of party—steeped to the 
very lips in the false Democracy of the pres 
day, thrice distilled—she is now fast bursting the 
chains which have so long bound her: the clouds 
are sweeping from her sky, and she is emerging 
into day. Her Whig sisters are prepared to hail 
her as almost regenerated ; and [ venture the pre- 
diction that one of the first acts of the Whig party 
of New Hampshire, should they come into power, 
would be to propose an amendment of the consti- 
tution, by striking out the anti-republican property 
qualification, and the odious religious test, which 
now disgraces the State. 

What, sir, has been the effect of the organization 
of the Native American party upon the country? It 
seems, from the course which this debate has taken, 
that certain gentlemen in this House hope to give 
currency to the opinion that they and their party are 
the peculiar friends of the foreigner. ‘They nowexe- 
crate the Native party, while they have instigated is 
worst acts, and owe in a great measure to Its eX- 
istence their own ascendency; precisely as in some 
districts of the country they have execrated the 
Abolitionists, whose political action they have a'so 
encouraged, and to whom they are greatly inde bee l 
for the power they now possess. It has been their 
policy to denounce these pune in public, while 
in private they have aided and encouraged the 
I know of no benefit which has accrued to any 
portion of the country from either of these parues 
except to the Democratic party. Indeed, I do not 
believe that the existence of a third party can ever 
result in any political good to the country at large. 
Such a party can be productive of nothing but w 
mitigated evil. If any good is ever to result to our 
nation through any political organization, 1! must 
be through one of the great existing parties which 
now divide the country. I, of course, believe that 
it is from the Whig party alone that the country 
can hope to receive beneficial legislation. Gente 
men of different political sentiments perhaps °s 
naturally entertain a similar opinion with regar 
their own party. One thing, however, Is certain, 
that one or the other of these parties must bear - 
in this country. Perhaps they will take turns, 2" 
I confess I believe our turn will soon come. 1 he 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Doverass] has jus 
sneeringly spoken of the ‘late Whig party. 
think the gentleman may soon discover that our 
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‘arty is still in existence. I profess no prophetic 


ee a note of warning, I would say to him: Go 
on with the mad and reckless measures of your 
arty. Reénact the odious sub-T reasury law, 
which, having been three times repudiated by the 
eople, only awaits their action to receive its fourth 
condemnation—a measure which has been the ruin 
of one Administration, and will as certainly be the 


ruin of the present; carry it out honestly and fair- || 


jy—ereate one currency of gold and silver for office- 
holders, and another currency of depreciated paper 
for the people—repeal the protective features of our 
Whig tariff, by which prosperity has been restored 
to the country—destroy our manufactures, and de- 
prive the people of that honest and constant em- 
ployment by which they live and prosper; carry 
out, in short, all the measures of your party, with- 
out shrinking from the responsibility you have 
courted, and I assure the gentleman that all the 
arts of persuasion, all the powers of eloquence, 
which he and his political friends on this floor may 
possess, Will be insufficient to retain the power they 
have abused within the grasp of the stiffening and 
palsied hands of modern Democracy. 

Sir, the Whig party have no fellowship with the 
doctrines of Native Americanism, although they 
are always ready to purify the ballot-box, and to 
prevent and punish fraud. The charge of instiga- 
ting riots, murders, and church burnings, is false, 
and they hurl it back upon their accusers. The 
Whig party are neither church burners nor yet 
“barn burners.’? One wing of the Democratic 
party has taken to itself the very appropriate name 
of barn burners. Whether the other wing may 
with equal propriety be called church burners, I 
will not now undertake to decide; but the vile epi- 
thet cannot be fastened upon the Whig party. 

The great evil with regard to foreign voters is, 
that demagogues attempt to delude them into the 
belief that the Democratic party are their exclu- 
sive friends, and often with too much success; the 
foreigner being necessarily, at first, unacquainted 
with the real character of political parties in this 
country. But the remedy for this 1s not in form- 
ing a new party, to persecute and oppress the for- 
eigner. No, sir; the remedy is a different one. 

It was hinted at, a few days since, by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan, when he said in a memo- 
rable speech that Education made war against De- 
nocracy ! ‘True, the gentleman has since explained 
his language, and lam willing to allow him the 
full benefit of his explanation; but truth sits on 
the lips of some men, and leaps into language ere 
they are aware ; and there was certainly more of 
truth in the gentleman’s remark than he himself 
supposed. Genuine Republicanism—pure Demo- 
cracy—is the haenlanalid of Education. But the 
false Democracy of the present day—the base pre- 
texts by which demagogues often gain a tempora- 
ry triumph—the covering over of a foul design by 
a fair pretence—can have no greater enemy than 
education. Let me specify a few of the false pre- 
tences of modern Democracy, which education 
teaches both the native and the foreizner to under- 
stand and despise. For example: 

_When the proposition to annex Texas to this 
Union was first discussed, the statesmen of the 
South had the honesty to place it on its true 
grounds, and openly avowed their object to be, the 
protection of their own domestic institutions by 
the perpetuation of slavery. While the Whigs of 
the North differed from them on the subject of an- 
hexation, we could not but admire the honesty of 
the friends of the measure at the South, in honor- 
ably and openly avowing their real intentions. 
They had no concealment, no subterfuges, no false 
pretences, But what, think you, was the ground 
then taken by the northern democracy? While 
their southern brethren declared their object to be 
the extension and perpetuation of their “ peculiar 


but if I were permitted to utter to the gen- | 


institutions,’’ the leading Democrats of the North | 


advocated annexation under the false, the base, the 
hypocritical pretext that it would be the means of 
abolishing slavery, and would thus strengthen the 
North, and ¢ extend the area of freedom.”* This 


*Hon, Alexander H. Everett, ‘a distinguished member of 
the Democratic party, who has received from Mr. Polk the 
appomtment of Minister to China, in his celebrated letter 





on the Texas question, published in the Democratic Review, | 


Vol. XV, pas 
feeling on this subject: 
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was the great argument of Democracy in the free 
States. Such hypocrisy must one day reap its 
reward, and needs only to be understood to be 
detested. 
| Again: Education will teach our citizens, for- 
eigners as well as natives, their true interests, with 
revard sto the protection of American industry. 
Many of our adopted citizens come from a coun- 
try where the rate of wages is so low that searcely 
a bare subsistence can be obtained by hard, inces- 
sant labor. They have only to understand the sub- 
ject, and they will see that such a rate of wages 
ought not to satisfy an American citizen, whether 
he is such by adoption or by birth, and that the 
policy which protects them from competition with 
this ill-paid labor, is the policy which they ought 
to sustain by their votes.* 
And here permit me to allude to a remark which 
fell, during this debate, from the gentleman from 
Missouri, [Mr. Bow11y.] He informed the House 


, 


“T repeat, therefore,’ savs Mr. Everett, “ that the general 
‘result of this measure will be to enforce more effectually, 
‘in Texas, the execution of the lows against the foreign 
‘slave trade—to extinguish slavery in several of the old sluve- 
‘holding Stutes, and to increase, proportionally, the weight of 
‘ the free, «s compared with that of the slaveholding States in 
* Congress: in short, to exercise a stronger influence than 
‘any other measure that has yet been suggested in favor of 
‘ the gradual restriction and final abolition of slurery, Such 
‘ being the case, by the general admission of the most intel- 
‘ligent and zealous supporters of both sides of this question, 
itis really singular that any one should object to it on ac 
count of its supposed tendency to extend and increase the 
‘influence of slavery; and yet it cannot be doubted, that an 
‘erroneous view of the operation of the measure, in this 
‘respect, is not only honestly and seriously entertained by 
‘many, but,after all that has been said of the rights of Mex- 
‘ico, is the principal cause of the opposition made to it at 
‘the North. The great names of Channing and John Quin- 
‘cy Adams had taken the public mind by surprise, and given 
‘ popularity to the views alluded to before the question had 
‘been thoroughly canvassed. When the discussion which 
‘itis now undergoing shall have had its effect, the current 
‘of opinion will, I think, take a new direction; and I be- 
‘lieve the eminent and truly philanthropic men whom I 
‘have just mentioned as opponents of the measure, could 
‘they now, with minds entirely unbiassed, look at it under 
‘the new lights that have recently been thrown upon it, 
‘would be the first to give it their hearty and deliberate 
‘sanction.”? 


‘ 
‘ 


| In the same volume of the Democratic Review, page 11, 
may be found the following: 

‘So far from perpetuating slavery in the United States, 
‘the annexation of ‘Texas, or of the slaveholding portion of 
‘jit, gives the only well-grounded hope, according to all 
‘ present appearances, for its ultimate extinction!” 

The ‘friends of annexation at the South will see, from 
these two specimens of the reasoning of northern Demo- 
crats, the grounds on which annexation was by them advo- 
cated. Mr. A. H. Everett thinks even Mr. Adams would 
have favored the measure, if he ceuld only have seen how 
certainly it would abolish slavery ! 


* Wages in France.—Calais, common laborers, 7id. per 
day, with board and without dwelling; Boulogne, 5d. per 
day, do. do.; Nantes, 8d. per day, without board and with 
out dwelling; Marseilles, 4d. to 7d. per day, with beard and 
without dwelling. The food in some districts “ eonsists in 
‘rye bread, soup made of millet, cakes made of Indian corn, 
‘now and then some salt provisions and vegetables ; rarely, 
‘if ever, butcher’s meat.”? In others, “wheaten bread, 
‘soup made with vegetables, and a little grease or lard twice 
‘a day, potatoes or other vegetables; but seldom butcher’s 
*‘meat.”? 


Sweden.—The daily wages of a skilled agriculturist are 
7d. or 9d.: while unskilled obtain no more than 3d. or 4d., 
and board themselves. Agriculturists in the southern pro- 
vinces live upon salt fish and potatoes; in the northern pro- 
vinces porridge and rye bread form their food. 


Bavaria.—* Laborers are paid at the rate of 8d. per day in 
the country,’’ without board. 


Belgium.—<A skilful artisan may earn in summer Is. 2d. 
‘to ls. 5d.; in winter, from 10d. to ls.2d.; unskilled, half as 
‘much, without board: live upon rve bread, potatoes, and 
‘milk.’? Agricultural laborers have less. 


Germany.—Dantzig laborers 43d. to 7d. per day, without 
board; Mecklenburg, 7d. per day, do ; Holstein, 7d. per 
day, without board. 


Netherlands.—South Holland laborers, 3d. to 4d. per day, 
with board; North Holland, 20d. per day, without board ; 
Antwerp, 5d. per day, do.; West Flanders, 963. to 104s. per 
year, with board. 

Ttaly.—Trieste laborers, 12d. per day, without board; do. 
6d. per day, with board; Istria, 8d. to 10d. per day, without 
board; do. 4d. to 5d. per day, with board; Lombardy, 4d. to 
&d per day, do. ; Genoa, 5d. to 8d. per day, do., and without 
lodgings ; Tuscany,6d. per day, without either. 


Sarony.—* In 1837, a man employed in his own loom, 
‘ working very diligently from Monday morning to Saturday 
‘night, from 5 o’clock in the morning until dusk, and even 
‘at times with a lamp, his wife assisting him in finishing 
‘and taking him the work, could not possibly earn more 
‘than 20 groschen [about 60 cents] per week. Nor could 
‘one who had three children, aged twelve years and up- 
‘ wards, all working at the loom as well as himself, with his 


page 259, thus addresses himself to the northern || ‘ wife employed doing up the work, earn in the whole more | 


|, than $1 weekly.” 


Ho. or Rees. 


that he was opposed to all the reforms which are 
now rife in the country, not even excepting the 
temperance reformation. Now, sir, [ can assure 
the gentleman that in that opposition he will not 
be supported by the natives of the Emerald isle. 
The wonderful reformation which has there been 
eflected, under the influence of her own great apos- 
tle of temperance, has covered Ireland with glory, 
and has so raised the moral tone of her inhabitants, 
that they have been enabled to meet in the most 
girantic masses, and vet in the most peaceable and 
orderly manner, for the purpose of effecting a re- 
peal of their union with Great Britain. There was 
a time when this would have been impossible. 
This, too, is one of the great benefits derived from 
education, 

The State of Connecticut provides by her laws 
for the purity ef the ballot-box, but the pe ople of 
that State are not in favor of creatine a new party, 
on the narrow, bigoted ground of Native Ameri- 
canism. She protects the ballot-box by her legis- 
lation, and she prepares her citizens for their polit- 
ical duties, by the education which she gives every 
child within her limits, native and foreign. She 
has weleomed to her shores emigrants from every 
clime, and she has never, as yet, had reason to re- 
gret the presence of the adopted citizens who have 
chosen to reside within her borders. ‘They are in- 
dustrious, honest, and peaceable; and their skill in 
agriculture, manufactuges, and the mechanic arts, 
while it has brought to their own firesides prosper- 
ity and happiness, has opened to all our citizens 
new sources of wealth, and greatly benefitted the 
State. In the district which I represent, there is 
a body of foreign voters, from the different coun- 
tries of Europe, respectable both in numbers and 
in character. Whether their political opinions are 
at all to be attributed to education or not, I will not 
undertake to say; but, that they are exceedingly 
well informed, no one who knows them will deny; 
and, sir, I should like to have the gentleman from 
Michigan witness, as | have done, the energy and 
zeal with which they war against his kind of de- 
moecracy. 

But, sir, if there were no other reason, this is not 
atime for assailing our foreign population. It is 
thought by some who ought to be well informed, 
and is whispered here, as well as elsewhere, that 
we are now on the eve of a war with the nation 
from whose shores most of our emigrants come. 
Is this, then, a time for exciting the animosity of 
adopted citizens against any portion of our own 
countrymen? I do not believe, for one, that war 
will result from the dispute now pending between 
this Government and that of Great Britain. While 
I make no professions of confidence in the present 
Administration, | give them too much credit for 
patriotism and diplomatic skill, to suppose for a 
moment that they are so destitute of both as to be 
unable to settle this question honorably, and at the 
same time, amicably. I fully believe it will be so 
settled, and that the greatest object in the way of 
such a settlement is the inordinate ambition of cer- 
tain individuals, who are now making professions 
of patriotism, which they hope may at some future 
time enure to their own personal advantage. There 
is reason to believe, judging from otiers of com- 
promise which have already been made, that the 
fault is not with the Administration, but with the 
numerous would-be candidates for the Presidency 
in 1848, who are now vying with each other in 
empty threats and high-sounding professions of 
patriotism. These men, I trust, will be foiled in 
their attempt to scatter the prolific seeds of wretch- 
edness and misery throughout the world. 

But, sir, suppose they should be successful, and 
this nation aol become involved in war: ‘To 
what portion of our countrymen could we look 
with greater confidence than to the adopted citizens, 
whose homes are by the side of ourown? To for- 
eign arms we were deeply indebted in our revolu- 
tionary struggle. The arms of adopted citizens 
were raised in our defence in the second contest 
with Great Britain, and to them we should un- 
doubtedly be deeply indebted in the event of an- 
other war. All these sectional, narrow questions 
of origin and of birth-place would then be forgot- 
ten, as all party considerations would, I trust, be 
also forgotten; and the native and foreign born 
citizen would unite in defence of their common 
country against the invading armies of a common 
|) enemy. 
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‘OREGON QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. GIDDINGS, 
OF OHIO, 
In rue Hovse or Representatives, 
January 5, 1546, 


Upon the Resolution for terminating the joint oc- 
cupation of Oregon. 


Mr. GIDDINGS said it was due to himself to 
state, that when this subject was before a former 
Congress, he had been opposed to giving the 
notice contemplated by the resolution before the 
House. I then (said he) acted with a view to the 
circumstances with which we were surrounded. 

Sut as the circumstances which led me to oppose 
the measure at that period have undergone a great 
change, | am sonnel to shape my present policy 
to the situation in which the Government is placed. 
When this subject was before us at a former ses- 
sion, our Government had not adopted the policy 
of extending its powers, by the acquisition of new 
territory. I then preferre d that the Union, which 
had been formed by our fathers of the Revolution, 
should remain, and be perpetuated. I saw, or 
thought I saw, difficulties and dangers in attempt- 
ing to bring other governments under our jurisdic- 
tion. 1 had seen in this Hall, since the day on 
which I first entered it, a eonflict of interest be- 
tween different portions of the Union, which in 
my view threatened the final overthrow of our 
Government, if confined to its then existing lim- 
its. Even then, a spirited contest had been car- 
ried on for many years between the southern and 
northern portions of the Union, in regard to our 
protective tariff, At one time it had actually ar- 
rayed in arms one member of the confederacy 
against the power of the Federal Government. 
That controversy still continues, and is likely to 
increase in interest. 

Another controversy, between the eastern and 
western portions of the Union, has long been car- 
ried on in respect to the disposition of our public 
lands. That controversy still continues. But, sir, 
a conflict of a more absorbing character, between 
the slaveholding interests of the South and the ad- 
vocates of freedom at the North, had been increas- 
ing and extending among all classes of society, 
both in the free and in the slave States. There was, 
then, a large balance of political power in favor of 
the free States; while a liberal and perhaps com- 
mendable policy, on the part of the North, had 
riven to the slaveholding territory an equal num- 

er of States, and of course an equal representa- 
tion in the Senate with that of the free States. I 
then believed, notwithstanding all these sectional 
conflicts, that our Union might be preserved, if the 
Government were confined to its then existing lim- 
its; but I was most solemnly impressed with the 
opinion, that, if our territory were extended, and 
the interests of different sections thereby rendered 
more conflicting, the permanency of the Union 
would be endangered. These views were based 
upon the irrevocable laws of nature. The soil, and 
dante. and products of Texas are totally different 
from the soil, and climate, and products of New 
England; but they are not more different than are 
the real interests of the people in those sections 
of the country. It will be as impossible for 
Congress by any laws of our enactment, to recon- 
cile the interests of Texas and Massachusetts, as 
it would for us to compel the cotton and sugar of 
Texas to grow on New England soil, or the man- 
ufactures of New England to flourish in Texas. 
So, too, with Oregon. The principal commerce of 
that territory must be with the Sandwich Isles and 
with China; ours with Europe. No law of ours 
can reverse or reconcile these interests, founded 
upon the different positions of the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific coasts. We may extend our laws over Oregon. 
We may admit her as a new State to our Union, as 
we have already admitted Texas; but time will 
demonstrate to the people of Texas, and of Ore- 
gon, that | gain nothing by the association; and 
our people o the East and the North will find, by 
future experience, that a union with Oregon and 


tion of their own interests, without in any degree 
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evitable, and such new confederations will then be 


'| formed as shall be thought more conducive to the 


adding to the happiness of the human family. | 


When these things shall be fully seen and felt by | 


ail portions of the Union, a separation will be in- 


| general good. 


/our free institutions, and who are devoted to the | 
| cause of civil liberty. 


then see them united with us. I was fully aware 
that the tide of emigration, which was setting from 
our western States to Oregon, would people that 
territory with those who understand the value of 


Their wisdom and patriot- 


| ism would soon erect a Government there, mod- 
| dled after our own, while it would be free from the 


/errors to which ours is subjected. 


Under these 
circumstances and with these impressions, I felt 


that the great interests of all would be far better | 


subserved by their becoming independent Govern- 


ments, than they would by their being members of | 


our confederacy. Indeed, I felt that the policy of 


been done without my consent, and against my | 


/ment of a slaveholding oligarchy. 


receiving them as members of our Union, would 
eventually prove fatal to our confederation. Of 
that result, I entertained no doubt. Nordo I now 
entertain any doubt whatever on that point. I 
therefore voted against terminating our joint oc- 
cupation of Oregon, and against all political asso- 
ciation with Texas. 
ritorial aggrandizement has been adopted. It has 
will. For the resulting consequences, | am not re- 
sponsible; nor is the party with whom I have had 
the honor to act. 
Oregon was before us during a former Congress, 
the policy of the nation has been changed. Indeed, 


the Government itself has been changed in its es- | 


sential elements; its fundamental principles have 
been overthrown. The Union, formed by our ven- 
erated predecessors, has been dissolved, and a new 
slaveholding confederacy with a foreign Govern- 
ment has been formed. 

It is true that the action of this body and of the 
Executive in regard to the annexation of Texas, 
has imposed no moral or political obligation upon 
the people of Ohio, or of any free State, to enter 
into this new slaveholding confederacy. But, from 
present indications, they will all submit, and become 
parties to the new Union. This cannot be fully 
determined until after the Senators and Represen- 
tatives of Texas shall take their seats in Con- 
cress. Then, if Ohio shall thereafter elect mem- 
bers of Congress to come here, and act with those 


of Texas in passing laws to govern our people, we 
| shall thereby become parties to the new compact. 


| But, sir, our State will become a a under the | 


| expectation that the policy of adding new States 
| shall be continued, until the balance of power shall 
| be restored to the northern section of the Union. 


Itis the annexation of Texas that has rendered the 


| whole of Oregon necessary to restore that balance 


| States now have a majority in the Senate. 


of power. By the annexation of Texas the slave 


They 


| will continue to retain that majority unless we add 


territory to our northwestern border. By the an- 
nexation of Texas the protection of the free labor 
of the North has been surrendered to the control 
of the slave power; our constitutional rights and 
the honor of our free States are delivered over to 
the keeping of slaveholders. Indeed, our people 
of the free States have been politically bonaik baad 
and foot and surrendered to the rule and govern- 
This has been 
done by the party in power, under the declared 


| policy of obtaining Texas and retaining the whole 


; gon. 


of Oregon. But, having obtained Texas, a portion 
of the party now propose to give upa part of Ore- 
heir plan is, to add territory to the South, 


and surrender up territory on the North; to increase 
_their power, to decrease ours; to enlarge the area 


of slavery, to diminish the area of freedom. But 
while, by their acts, they are saying these things, 
they appear to have suddenly conceived a sort of 
holy horror of sectional views, and of sectional feel- 
ings. Last year they openly avowed their anxiety 
for Texas, in order to increase their political power. 
They have obtained Texas, and with it an increase 
of political power, and they have now suddenly 
become oe with the impropriety of section- 
al feeling. But if anything be well calculated to ex- 


f z | cite sectional feelings, it is sectional injustice. 
Texas will require of them the sacrifice of a por- || 


We have had abundant demonstrations of south- 
ern feelings in regard to northern interests. We 
know it is vain for us to talk of maintaining the in- 
terests of the manufacturers of Pennsylvania, New 
York, and New England, while the political power 


é With these views, 1 preferred the | 
independence of both Texas and Oregon, rather 


Yet, sir, the policy of ter- | 


3ut, sir, since this subject of | 
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| of the nation is swayed by those who have a 
| been inexorably opposed to them. 


ys 
1 No man of fe. 
flection can for a moment ‘believe that southern 


| statesmen, who have from time immemorial striven 
|, to destroy all protection of northern labor, will now 
| turn around, when they have the power in their 
| hands, and, for the first time, lend their aid to sus. 
_tain northern industry. No, Mr. Speaker, it be. 
comes us to act like men; to look our difficulties jn 
| the face, and to pursue the best mode of retrieyine 
the advantages which have been thrown away, 
_ That can only be done by restoring the balance of 
| power, by adding new States at the west and nort). 
west. ‘To admit new States on that border, we 
must have the territory out of which such States 
may be formed. But southern gentlemen, whose 
| Voices at the last session were heard, loud and lone 
in favor of Texas and the whole ef Oregon, now see 
**a lion in the way.” They were then chivalrous; 
_now they are all for peace. ‘Then they waxed valiant 
|| when war with Mexico and England was alluded 
| to; now they ‘ roar you gently as sucking doves,” 
But a year ago their motto was, Now or never: at 
this time, * a masterly inactlivity”’ is their maxim, 
Last year they spoke in strains of fervid eloquence 
|| of the glory of extending the American sway over 
new territory, and of adding new States to our bril- 
| liant constellation; now they call upon their north- 
| ern friends to stop this mad career of extending the 
power of our Government, and to leave the political 
| control of the nation in their hands for a few years, 
|| until Great Britain shall quietly give up her claims 
to that territory. The northern portion of the 
| Democratic party say, that they stand pledged to 
| maintain our rights to the whole of Oregon by their 
‘| Baltimore resolutions; and they demand of their 
|| southern allies to aid in carrying out their solemn 
|, pledge. Here, then, is the issue between the 
| southern and northern portions of the Democratic 
‘party. The North desire to act in good faith, and 
| the South insist upon a violation of their pledge; 
|,and the Whigs are called upon to decide which 
| shall be done! I have no hesitation whatever in 
answering for myself. I shall vote to give the 
|| notice, and to terminate the joint occupancy of 
|| that territory. It is said, that the giving of notice 
|| will produce a war. But war, in my opinion, will 
|| not necessarily follow the notice; still, it is said 
} that the subsequent taking possession of the whole 
| of Oregon will be followed by a war. I am in- 
| clined to that opinion. On this point, I differ from 
my venerable friend from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
'Apams.] I do so, however, with the greatest difli- 
| dence; for, in nine cases out of ten, I have found 
‘| myself in error when I have differed from him. 
| Yet, being impressed with this opinion, I am bound 
| to look to that as a possible, or rather as a proba- 
|| ble result, from taking possession of the whole of 
| Oregon. 
|| Under these circumstances, I must choose be- 
| tween a war with England on the one hand, and a 
|| supine inglorious submission to the slaveholding 
‘| power on the other. I have seen enough of war 
| to form an idea of the suffering it brings upon a 
/nation. I have witnessed its devastating effects 
/upon public morals, and the consequent misery 
|| which it inflicts upon those who are doomed to feel 
| its curse. Yet, sir, with all its horrors, revolting 
as they are to the feelings of humanity, I prefer 
| meeting it for a few years rather than see the peo- 
|| ple of the free States sit down in quiet indifference 
|| under the control of the slaveholding power. I 
| am aware that some who have reflected but little 
| upon the subject will disagree with me on this 
‘| point; but when I reflect upon the manner in which 
|, this Government has been used as the instrument 
|| to uphold the institution of slavery for the last half 
| century, and to sustain the slave trade in this dis- 
'| trict and 6n the southern coast; the manner In 
|| which our army has been employed in murdering 
'| fugitive slaves; and When I reflect that the people 
|| of the free States are thus involved in crimes of the 
|| deepest guilt, and of the greatest magnitude; when 
} I reflect that the whole people of the nation are, '0 
some extent, involved in the sacrifice of thirty 


'| thousand human lives annually to the Moloch of 
| slavery; when I look back but a few days to the 

vote of northern men in this Hall to unite in polit- 
| ical brotherhood with a State whose constitution 
provides for eternal slavery; and when I reflect 
that this heaven-provoking iniquity has scarcely 
called forth a note of disapprobation from the pub- 


| 
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clared, in substance, that neither this body nor the 
Federal Government could impose any obligation 
upon the a of her State, to enter into this new 
union with Texas. The proposition is so obvi- 
ously correct, that I think few statesmen will deny 
it. No, sir, if Ohio shall unite in the proposed 
confederacy, it will be from the choice of her peo- 
ple, and not- in consequence of any obligation 
which the action of Congress has laid them under 
to unite with slaveholding Texas, If our gallant 
State shall become a party to the new compact, it 
will not be done because we believe that the exer- 
cise of usurped powers by this Government, can 
transfer us from the Union formed by our fathers 
to a new confederation formed with a foreign peo- 
ple upon the principles of eternal slavery. The 


sale and transfer, like oxen in the shambles, or 
slaves in a southern market. I have at all times 
desired that the people of Ohio should not enter 
into the new union. Before Heaven, I think it 
would be far better for them not to do so; and if 
my colleagues agreed in opinion with me, no rep- 
resentative of Ohio would retain a seat in this Hall 
beside those of Texas, until the voice of our people 
should be distinctly known. 


But the gentleman from Massachusetts yielded 


his assent, in advance, of the people of his State. 
He must have been aware of the position in which 
they would be placed, by becoming a party to this 
new oe He was aware that the dominant 
party had pledged themselves to maintain our claim 
to the whole of Oregon. If dangers of a war now 
arise, from carrying out that policy, it will be no 


not believe that he would now be willing to leave 
terest of his State would suffer more by a war than 


the manufacturing interest would, by being sub- 
jected to southern rule. 


the nation subject to the policy of the slave States. || 


It is Mee 7 questionable whether the commercial in- || Texas, will constitute a most striking illustration 
| of the argument urged upon us at the last session 
| of Congress, ‘‘ that it was necessary to annex | 


I have very serious | 


doubts whether a state of war would prove more | 
destructive to New England commerce, than south- | 


ern control would prove to New England manu- 
factures. 


the free States are concerned, 
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| newspaper, I began to think it was time for us to 
| speak of northern interests, northern rights, and 
northern honor. 


When I reflect that the Executive has been 
deeply engaged in efforts for the last year and a 
half to extend and perpetuate slavery, and that 
Congress has lent its efforts to the same purpose, 
I really think it time for the lovers of liberty to be- 


| gin to speak in favor of freedom, of those self- 
] 


evident truths on which our fathers based their po- 
The slave power has compelled us 
to think and speak of our rights, and of the rights 
of man; and if we tamely surrender them to the 


| Keeping of those who deny their existence, we 


| may bid a final adieu, not only to our prosperity, 


, but to our honor and to our political privileges. 
people of the free States are not yet the subjects of || 


If war should result from carrying out this mea- 


| sure, as it may, the people of the North possess 
| within themselves the means of defence. 
| sir, all are freemen, and 
| in sustaining our institutions and our laws. 
‘| have the industry, the energy, the patriotism, 
'| which may well defy the world in arms. 
_ our greatest difficulty will not consist in defending 
| ourselves, or in taking Canada. 


There, 
interest 
We 


all have an 


ares 
But, sir, 


No, sir; our 
principal burden will be the protection of the 
South—the weak, helpless, dependent, slavehold- 


| Massachusetts and Ohio, and, indeed, each of the 


defending themselves. 


So far as the mere ees interests of | 
thinK’it quite imma- | 


terial whether we have war or peace. If Massa- || furnishing troops from the North to defend ever 


chusetts shall voluntarily unite in the new confed- | 


eracy, knowing the power that controls it, she 
= cheerfully to submit to the consequences. 


he leading merchants of Boston, distinguished | 
for their statesmanship, are said to have been | 
among the first citizens of Massachusetts who de- | 
clared ‘that the time for opposing the political | 


connexion with Texas had gone by.’’ Being the 


first to submit to this gross usurpation of power, | 
they ought to be the last to complain of conse- | 


uences which must have been clearly foreseen. | 


| are not onl 
| to those wh 
| them; but they are equally hostile to the Govern- 

d and power to degrade and | 
In case of war, they | 


free States, will be compelled to contribute double 
the amount of money and of blood to protect the 


| ing South. Shoulda war with England take place, | 


miserable slaveholders of Texas, that they will in | 


| tens of millions—which we shall be compelled to 
more than he had reason to expect. Indeed, I can- 


expend, and the thousands of lives which must be 


| sacrificed in defending the heaven-provoking in- 


stitution of slavery, and those who sustain it in 


The millions—nay, the | 


Texas in order to protect our southwestern frontier.”? | 
| The protection of ‘Texas will require fifty thousand | 

troops, and an expenditure of ten miilions of dollars | 
annually. 


But, sir, we shall not only be compelled to pro- 
tect Texas, but we shall be under the necessity of 


slave State lying upon the Atlantic coast. Eac 
of those States contains a large population, who 


o scourge, and torture, and oppress 


ment that lends its ai 
to hold them in bondage. 


| will be more dangerous than four times their num- | 
We are all aware that in| 
| 1789 South Carolina sent a special delegation to 


ber of foreign enemies. 


the most bitter and unrelenting foes | 


| 


| soul-degrading defence of slavery. 
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3 lic press;—when these things rush upon the recol- 1 by its defeat, to surrender up the whole manufac- | must depend upon her northern sisters to defend her 
\. jection, | am compelled to say that I prefer war to || turing interest of the nation to that destructive poli- | against the common enemy. These scenes will 
n seeing the people of the free States submit, in su- || cy recently avowed by the Executive. How will | again be acted if we should engage in another war. 
1 pine apathy, to the government of those accus- | the _Representatives of Pennsylvania act on this | In such case, all the slave States collectively would 
y tomed to torture their fellow men into subjection, | subject? A distinguished citizen of that State said be unable to do more than protect themselves 
r and who deal in human flesh. I have sons whom | to me yesterday, that the repeal of the tariff would | against their internal foes, and northern troovs 
. | tenderly love; and I declare that I would rather | be worse for the unary interests of that Com- must be relied upon to defend the coast from the 
4 see them fall in battle, contending for freedom, than | monwealth than a war with England. Of the cor- Delaware Capes to the Rio del Norte, the Mexi- 
A to see our people of the North ingloriously surren- | rectness of the propre I entertain no doubt can frontier, and the whole western boundary. 
. der up the blood-bought privileges, won by the valor | whatever; nor have any doubt that it would apply | The expense would be enormous; but, in my 
: of our fathers to the keeping of men who deny the _ to the whole of New England with as much force | opinion, not more destructive to the pecuniary in- 
f «« self-evident truths” on which our hopes of free- | as it would to Pennsylvania. I verily believe that — terests of the free States than the free-trade policy 
a dom are founded; dooming those who shall bear | the laborers of the free States would suffer less, in | of the present Administration. I am fully aware 
> my name, in coming time, to the degradation of | a pecuniary point of view, by a war with England, | that the southern portion of the Union must suffer 
. living and dying the subjects of a slaveholding | than they will by a quiet surrender of their inter- | most in case of war. I have noticed the alarm 
; tyranny. ests to the control of the slave power of the South. manifested in southern papers at the distant pros- 
, I am aware that a war with England must be | I mention the laborers of the free States, including | pect of war with England. They now anticipate 
» attended with great destruction to the commercial | the agricultural interests of the West, as well as | destruction to the cotton-growing interest. Slave 
; wealth ofthe North. Their ships will be captured, | the manufacturing interests of New England and | labor, they say, will be depreciated, and slave 
: their ports blockaded, and their commerce for the | Pennsylvania. Indeed,a war with England would — property will become valueless. That is doubtless 
time being destroyed. I fully appreciate the feel- | create a market for our provisions, and increase the | correct. But this policy of extending our terri- 
’ ings and motives of the gentleman from Massa- | price of our products generally. tory is theirs, not mine. It originated with south- 
chusetts, [Mr. Winturop,] who the other day Tam aware that I shall be charged with enter- | ern statesmen, and was forced upon the nation for 
made so able and so eloquent a speech in favor of | taining sectional views and sectional feelings. The the express purpose of perpetuating slavery. If 
peace. He represents the great commercialempo- charge is true. When, at the last session of God, inhis providence, shall overrule their wicked 
rium of New England, and must of course feel | Congress, I read the Executive correspondence, | designs to the subversion of that curse, I shall 
deeply anxious on the subject. But it is well | speaking of southern institutions, southern inter- | creatly rejoice. Last year our southern friends 
known that that gentleman was the first distin- | ests, southern policy, and the extension of southern expressed rreat anxiety for ** Texas and the whole 
guished statesman of New England who publicly | influence; and when I heard those sentiments reit- | of Oregon.” Having obtained Texas, and with 
avowed his submission to the new slaveholding | erated in this Hall by almost every southern _ it the balance of political power, they now demand 
confederation with Texas. His State, like Ohio, |, speaker, proclaimed by every southern political an abandonment of their policy, and that the Gov- 
Vermont, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, had de- || convention, and heralded forth in every southern ernment of the nation be left in their hands, and 


Oregon remain as it is. They now see difficulties 
before them: dangers present themselves to the 
further pursuit of their plan of territorial aggran- 
dizement. They have suddenly called to mind 
the declaration of British statesmen, that *‘ a war 
with the United States will be a war of emancipation.”’ 
They see in prospect the black regiments of the 
3ritish West India islands landing among them, 
and their slaves flocking to the enemy's standard. 
Servile insurrections torment their imaginations; 
rapine, pee and murder dance before their 
affrighted visions. They are now seen in every 
part of the Hall, calling on Whigs and Democrats 
to save them from the dreadful consequences of 
their own policy. Well, sir, I reply to them, 
This is your policy, not ours: You have forced us 
into it against our will and our utmost opposition: 
you have prepared the poisoned chalice, and we 
will press it to your lips until you swallow the 
very dregs. 

I would not be understood as desiring a servile 
insurrection; but I say to southern gentlemen, that 
there are hundreds of thousands of honest and 
patriotic men who ‘will laugh at your calamity, 
and will mock when your fear cometh.”’ If blood 
and massacre should mark the struggle for liberty 
of those who for ages have been oppressed and 
degraded, my prayer to the God of Heaven shall 
be, that justice—stern, unyielding justice—may be 
awarded to both master and slave. I desire that 
every human being may enjoy the rights with 
which the God of nature has endowed him. If 
those rights can be regained by the down-trodden 
sons of Africa in our southern States by quiet and 
peaceful means, I hope they will pursue such 
peaceful measures. But if they cannot regain 
their God-given rights by peaceful measures, I 
nevertheless hope they will regain them; and if 
blood be shed, I should certainly hope that it might 
be the blood of those who stand between them and 
freedom, and not the blood of those who have 
long been robbed of their wives and children and 
all they hold dear in life. It is true, that when 
those scenes shall occur, northern freemen, our 
sons and neighbors, must march to Texas, and 
bare their breasts to the shafts of battle, in a 
In such a 
cause who would not be acoward? Our fathers 
fought for the inalienable rights of man: our 
sons must face the cannon’s mouth in defence 
of slavery. Should the black regiments of the 
West Indies land upon our southern coast, our 
freemen of the North will be placed in a position 
the contemplation of which is most revolting to the 
feelings of humanity. For the people of the free 
North to march to our southern States, and stand 
between the emancipated slaves of the West In- 


the Continental Congress, informing that body | dies and southern slaveholders, and defend them 
that it required all her troops to protect the people | while they flog their bondmen into submission, 


ndeed, it would be wrong for them now to oppose | : i i 
) against their slaves, and that that chivalrous State || will be degradation without a parallel, except it be 


this measure, in order to save their interest, and, 
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found in the quiet submission of our people to the 
political control of those who buy and sell their 
fellow-men, and make merchandise of human 
flesh. 

Should the scenes to which I have alluded take 
ace, one great advantage would result. Per- 
oa no statesman doubts that a war with Eneland 
the death of slavery. The British 
Government now have no slaves in their West In- 
dia islands, as in the last war, to restrain them 
from raising the flag of emancipation. The para- 


must prove 


lyzine effects which that institution exerts upon 
the physical energies of the nation would be ex- 
hibited to the world. Our people of the North 
would be constrained to look upon the evil as it 
really 1s. 

The slave power would lose its charm—our 
citizens of the North would be aroused from the 
letharey which, for half a century, has held their 
sensibilities in a torpid inactivity toward the op- 
pressed of our land. We should then find means 
to sever the cords which have so lone, unconsti- 
slavery. Great Britain would not be likely again 
to pay southern slaveholders tirelve hundred thou- 
sand dollars for human cattle, who shall have stray- 
ed from their owners, as was done at the close of 
the last war. 





But another consequence would, in all human 
probability, result from a war with England. We 
should obtain the Canadas, Nova Seotia, and New 
Brunswick, addine, at le ist, SIX neW States to the 
northern portion of the Union, each possessing 
double the population of ‘Texas. These States 
would restore to the North that balance of power 
which was surrendered up by the annexation of 
Texas. It would be in strict accordance with the 
policy avowed by the party in power, and which 
was in part carried into practice by the annexation 
of Texas. 1 say to the members of that 
party, Carry oul your polis " ' By adopting it, you 
have broueht us under the power of the slave- 
holding States: continue your policy, and you will 
relieve us from our pre sent position, and restore 
to us the rights you have taken from us. I will 
to render you every facility for carrying for- 
ward your plans; it being und rstood at all times, 
that IT rezard the measure as ultimately fatal to the 


\ , 
therefore 


voter 


Union; but not as immediately so as it would be 
to leave the Government where it now is. The 
responsibility must rest upon those who have 


avowed and adopted the system. To them belong 
the honors and the responsibilities of the policy; 
we claim no portion of one, nor will we share in 
the other. 

But, Mr. Speaksr, lam unwilling to resume my 
sent until | express my perfect conviction that 
this policy cannot be carried out by the party in 
power. The northern Democrats will soon be 
deserted by their southern slaveholding allies. 
They have been betrayed by the slave power. 
‘Texas is admitted, and the southern wing of the 
Democratic party willnow desert their northern 

Or where it is. They 
are like the militia captain who, when going into 


friends, and leave ron 
battle, informed his men that, “as he was lame, 
he would commence his retreat then: but his sol- 
diers being quick upon the foot, he thought they 
could overtake him if they waited until after the 
battle.’’ If this reso ution should be adopted, the 
[executive would find means to escape from the 
dilemma into which this southern policy has pre- 
cipitated him. It is most obvious to my judement 
that he cannot be driven into a war with England. 
As I have already stated, a war with that nation 
must prove the total overthrow of slavery. Every 
reflecting statesman must see this as clearly as any 
event can be foretold by human perception. 1 
do not think the slaveholding portion of the Demo- 


cratic party were aware, that the carrying out of 


their Baltimore resolutions would sacrifice that in- 
stitution. ‘They rather believed that, by obtaining 
‘Texas, the price of human flesh would be en- 
hanced, and slavery supported. The consequences 
of seizing upon ** the whole of Oregon’? were not 
<onsidered. Mr. Polk, in his inaugural address, 
and in his annual message, evidently overlooked 
the momentous effect which his twice declared pol- 
icy would produce upon the slave interest, to which 
he is indissolubly wedded. He, and his cabinet, 
and his party, have made a fatal blunder. They 
will soon discover their error, and will recede from 
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tutionally, bound us to the, putrescent carcass of 


their position. With the same degree of confidence 
that I have in my own existence, I declare that they 
will, before the nation and the world, back out from 


their avowed policy, and will surrender up all that por- | 
tion of Oregon north of the 49th parallel of latitude, or | 


let the subject remainas it nowis. I wish to place 


this prediction on record for future reference. Nor | 


would I confine my remarks to the Democratic 
party. Those southern slaveholding Whigs who 
voted for Texas, will now, if necessary, turn round 
and vote to give up a part of Oregon. It is a ques- 
tion between the slave States and the free States; 
and the vote when taken will, with few exceptions, 
exhibit that character. 
southern policy has left his retirement, and taken 
his position in the other endof the Capitol, for the 
avowed purpose of now defeating the identical pol- 
icy, the promotion of which occupied his whole 
attention only twelve months since. He is an adept 
in this political versatility. He will, however, car- 
ry the President and the southern statesmen gene- 
rally with him; and will defeat the measure to 
which he and his party stand solemnly pledged. 
Yes, sir; should this resolution pass both Houses 
of Congress, the President will find means to give 
up a part of Oregon, or even the whole of it, rather 
than subject the institution of slavery to the sure 
destruction which a war with England would bring 
upon it. T again repeat, what I have endeavored 
to impress upon gentlemen, that this policy is not 
mine; IT wash my bands of it. I feel a deep and 
an abiding conviction, that, if carried out, it will 


inevitably overthrow our Government, and dis- | 


solve the Union; but that these consequences will 
be retarded by a continuance of the policy, rather 
than by leaving the Government subject to the slave 
power, as it now is. By carrying out the policy, 
it will place the northern and southern portions of 
the Union upon terms approximating to equality. 
And when, from its broad extent, this Republic, 
like the Roman Empire, shall fall asunder of its 


own weight, the free States will redeem and purify | 


themselves from the foul disgrace of supporting an 
institution hated of men and cursed of God. 


OREGON QUESTION. 


REMARKS OF HON. J. J. MecDOWELL, 
OF OHIO, 


In tHE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 5, 1846. 


The question being on a reference to the Commit- 


tee of the Whole the resolution reported by | 


Mr. C. J. Incersouy, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, requesting the President of 


the United States to give notice to Great Britain || 
of the termination of the joint occupancy of the | 


Oregon Territory— 
Mr. McDOWELL said : 


Mr. Speaker: It is with extreme embarrass- 
ment that I rise to address this distinguished and 


intelligent body at any time, and more especially | 


so now from the fact of the great importance of 


the subject under consideration, and the practical || 
results that must flow from the decision made upon | 


it by this Congress on the weal or wo of this great 
Republic. Itis scarcely necessary for me to an- 
nounce its importance; the fact is attested by the 
deep interest manifested by every member on this 


floor, and by the multitude of our fellow-citizens | 


that look upon us from the galleries of this splen- 


did Hall. 


ted from its centre to its circumference, and twenty 
millions of American citizens are this day looking 


with intense anxiety to the action that this House | 


may take upon this question to secure the rights 
and honor of the nation. Sir, as one of the hum- 


ble representatives of that portion of this Union, | 


denominated the great valley of the Mississippi, 
that lies between the Alleghany and Rocky moun- 
tains, and between the great Atlantic and Pacific 
slopes, | feel the responsibility of my position, and 
will, if life is continued to me, when the vote is taken 
on the measures now before the House, and design- 
ed for the full occupation of Oregon, cast my vote 


The great master-spirit of | 


Nor is the deep interest taken in this | 
great subject confined to us, or to those who are | 
anxiously watching our course here; the whole | 
public mind of this mighty nation is deeply agita- | 











[Jan. 5, 


Ho. or Reps, 


for the whole of them, let the consequence be waror 
not. Sir, during the last session of Congress, 4, d 
pending the discussion of the joint resolutions of the 
House for the annexation of Texas, it had ber, 
truly remarked, that the Baltimore Convention. 
that nominated Mr. Polk, had made the question 
of annexation an issue to be submitted to the peopl: 
of the United States in the Presidential election 
1844, and that the people had, in the election of 
Mr. Polk, responded triumphantly to that jssi,; 
and demanded of Congress to execute their decroy. 
To the truth of this position I gave my hearty as. 
sent, and, with a large majority of the Wester) 
and Northern members here then, stood shouldey 
to shoulder with our Southern friends, breasted 
the storm of opposition that met us at every si n, 
clung manfully to the one-starred banner, passe d 
the joint resolutions, and thus carried triumphant] y 
the banner into the Union, there to mingle its ray’y 
with the constellations that played within her or\j;. 
Sir, but a few days ago this Congress had gly- 
riously consummated what the last had beoun: 
annexation is now complete; and the new planet 
is fully launched into our system, and it wij! 
shortly begin to revolve in the orbit we have as- 
siened to it. Sir, it is an act of which the last and 
present Congress should be justly proud. It was 
great in its conception, great in its consummation, 
and will be greater in its consequences upon the 
whole interests of this country. It is, perhaps, 
one of the most important moves that this Govern. 
ment has ever made upon the political chess-board 
of nations; it has completely checkmated England, 
whose diplomacy had been most skilfully exer- 
cised upon Mexico and a few in Texas, to enable 
that Government to make subsidiary to her inter- 
ests the productive powers of the soil of Texas, 
in furnishing her with the great staple, cotton, to 
the successful growth of which its climate and its 
soil were so congenial. The course pursued by 
us on this question has given the death-blow to 
the hopes of Great Britain, that promised her a 
supply of cotton from Texas under mutual trade 
regulations, that would have released her from her 
galling dependence upon the United States. Sir, 
the consummation of that great measure had put 
into our possession the best cotton country on 
earth, and gave us a power over British spindles 
and British industry that is more potent in re- 
straining her rapacity than would be fifty war ves- 
sels on our coasis, or an army Stationed at our 
fortifications of one hundred thousand men. 

But great as this question was, and the happy 
results that promised to flow from it to the inter- 
ests of this nation, if adopted and carried out, yet 
it was not the only measure or issue made aid 


on of 


| submitted by that ever-memorable Convention for 
the decision of the American people. No, sir: it 


was one only of a series of issues submitte d and 
decided at that election. The great question now 
under discussion was made, submitted, and deci- 
ded; and is scarcely second in importance to that 
of which I have been speaking. Another of the 
series, too, was the modification of the tariff, and, 
though last, not least, in the principles involved 
and their ultimate effect upon the liberties and in- 
terests of this nation. Sir, those issues having all 
been decided by the people, as we desired them to 
be, they must all be consummated by our action, 


| or the glory of the victory of ’44, and the splendor 
| of the achievement of annexation, will sink under 


a cloud of public indignation, that will burst in 
fearful son upon our devoted heads. Sir, | 
am glad to see around me so many of that noble 
band with whom I was proud to act at the last ses- 
sion—the Texas Invincibles. Will there be one ot 
that band who.will falter in his effort to consummate 
the public de®ree on this subject? Is there one 
who is to be alarmed, and prevented from respond- 
ing-to the call of public opinion on this great Ore- 
gon question, by the croakings of our enemies, OF 
the prophecies of Abolitionists? Will the opinions 
so unfortunately and inconsiderately expressed by 
my colleague [Mr. Giwpines] this morning, as (0 
the results of war upon the South, (which In one 
breath he affirmed and in the next denied,) deter 
any Democrat who represents the South here from 
aiding us of the West and North in carrying out 
this important measure? Shall his wish, and the 


wish of some who may act with him—that war 
| may grow out of the course proposed by the meas- 
ures now under discussion, and that its desolations 
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may fall upon the South, to facilitate a result that 
he and his friends desire—be seized upon as the 
moving object in urging now the settlement of this 
cuestion by its friends? God forbid. Sir, 1 wish 
to say to any that may be operated upon by such 
reasoning, that they mistake the friends of this 
measure, and the motives that actuate them. Sir, 
if war shall result from our course, I shall regret 
it as much as any one; but I cannot shrink from 
my duty in prosecuting measures designed to se- 
eure the interest and honor of my country, if war 
should come. And permit me to say to Southern 
ventiemen here, that if that war, predicted by my 
colleague, {Mr. Gipptnés,] shall come, and the 
Pritish flag shall be unfurled on the sunny fields of 
the South, and guarded by the black regiments of 
which he speaks, that are to be imported there from 
the West India islands, its triumph will be short, 
and as gloomy as the regiments over which it was 
unfurled. Sir, thousands and tens of thousands 
of the noble sons of the North and West would 
soon transport themselves to your sunny shores, 
and eause that flag to strike in inglorious defeat. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I entertain no fears that the 
South, upon this oceasion, will be found less chiv- 
alrous and steadfast to the interests and glory of 
this Republic than on occasions gone by; but, on 
the contrary, that her name will be mingled in 
all that can contribute to the consummation of 
either. 

Mr. Speaker, [ have departed somewhat from 
the course | had intended to pursue in the remarks 
[| desired to make on this occasion, and must hasten 
to other points involved in the measures presented 
for our action; and, sir, [ will say, in the first 
place, that I do not think that the question of our 
title to Oregon is one now to be made or discussed, 
or that should be discussed, here; for myself | 
shall so consider it, and will not do it the injustice 
of subjecting it again to argument. ‘The able letter 
{ hold in my hand from the pen of the Secretary 
of State, (Mr. Buchanan,) in reply to the positions 
assumed by Mr. Pakenham, the British Plenipo- 
tentiary here, is conclusive and unanswerable; and, 
in my humble judgment, is characterized by as 
much ability as any of the kind that has ever ema- 
nated from that department. 

The appropriate issues arising out of the meas- 
ures submitted on the subject of occupying Oregon 
are, it seems to me, these: possession, the right to 
possession, and (if these are in our favor) then the 
best means of availing ourselves of the full enjoy- 
ment of these rights as against mere squatters, &c. 
To determine these questions, it might be well to 
look back at some incidents in the history of the 
two nations touching these issues, that we may be 
able to begin right in the argument. The Secretary 
of State (Mr. Buchanan) shows, in his arzuinent, 
that, at the time of the declaration of war by this 
nation against Great Britain, we had the full and 
exclusive possession of Oregon as against Eng- 
land; that, some time after the war had com- 
menced, Great Britain, through her navy, forcibly 
seized the points occupied by our citizens in Ore- 
gon; and that the possession was not restored again 
to this Government until some three or four years 
after the treaty of Ghent, which was in December, 
1814, the first article of which reads thus: ‘*That 
‘all territory, places, and possessions, whatsoever, 
‘taken by either party from the other during the 
war, or which may be taken after the signing of 
this treaty, excepting only the islands atterwards 
named in the Bay of Fundy, shall be restored 
‘without delay.” 

The surrender or restoration of Oregon under 
this clause of the treaty of Ghent was formally 
made under an order that proceeded from the 
Prince Regent of England, and directed by Earl 
Bathurst to the partners or agents of the North- 
west Company. The following is the report of 
the surrender by the proper officers: 

‘“In obedience to the command of his Royal 
* Highness the Prince Regent, in a despatch from 
‘ the Right Honorable the Earl Bathurst, addressed 
‘to the partners or agents of the Northwest Com- 
‘pany, covtne date the 27th of January, 1818, and 
‘in obedience to a subsequent order dated the 26th 
‘of July, 1818, from William H. Sheriff, Esq., 
‘Captain of His Majesty’s ship Andromache, we, 
‘the undersigned, do, in conformity to the first 
‘ article of the treaty of Ghent, restore to the Gov- 
‘ernment of the United States, through its agent, J. 
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* B. Prevost, Esq., the settkement of Fort George 
* on the Columbia river. 
** Given under our hands, &c., the sixth day of 
* October, 1818. KF. HICKEY, J 
** Capt. of His Majesty’s ship Blossom. 
“J. KEITH, 
** Of the Northwest Company.”’ 

‘**T do hereby acknowledge to have received this 
day, in behalf of. the Government of the United 
States, the possession of the settlement designated 
above, in conformity to the first article of the trea- 
‘ty of Ghent. 

**Given under my hand, in triplicate, at Fort 
George, Columbia river, the 6th day of October, 
©1818. J. B. PREVOST.”’ 

It is proper here to remark, that in Earl Ba- 
thurst’s despatch, and in Lord Castlereagh’s in- 
struction to the British Minister at Washington, 
a reservation is made that the surrender of pos- 
session should not be deemed an admission of the 
absolute and exclusive right of dominion claimed 
by the United States; but at the same tune, in ex- 
planation to Mr. Rush, as stated in a public des- 
patch, ** Lord Castlereagh admitted, in the most 
‘ample extent, our right to be reinstated in the 
‘possession, and to be the party in possession 
‘while treating of the title.’’ 

Now it will be perceived by the foregoing, that 
the United States, through her agent Mr. Prevost, 
had been restored to her original possession of the 
territory, by the British Government, in October, 
1818, and that after that restoration of possession, 
Lord Castlereagh, in some explanation to Mr. 
Rush, had admitted the justice of the restoration, 
and that this Government was rightfully in pos- 
session of the country whilst the two nations were 
treating of the title. Our possession, then, up to 
the date of the convention, which is falsely called 
the treaty of joint occupancy, dated about two 
weeks after the surrender of the territory as afore- 
said, was full and perfect. Now, by the terms of 
that treaty, did we dispossess ourselves, or in any 
way weaken our right to possession? ‘To deter- 


‘ 


| mine this question, | will give you the articles of 


that convention which are material to the argu- 
ment, in order that my course may be directed by 
the facts in this controversy. ‘They read as fol- 
lows: 

ARTICLES OF CONVENTION. 

sy the third article of the convention of 1818, 
** Itis agreed that any country that may be claimed 
‘ by either party on the northwest coast of Ame- 
‘rica, westward of the Stony mountains, shall, to- 
‘gether with its harbors, bays, and creeks, and 
‘the navivation of all rivers within the same, be 
‘free and open for the term of ten years from the 
‘date of the signature of the present convention, 
‘ to the vessels, citizens, and subjects, of the two 
*‘ powers ; it being well understood that this agree- 
‘ment is not to be construed to the prejudice of 
‘any claim which either of the two high contract- 
‘ing parties may have to any part of the said 
‘country,’’ &e. 

By the joint article of 1827, ‘‘ It is agreed that 
“the provisions of the first article of the conven- 
‘ tion of 1818, above recited, shall be, and they are 
‘hereby, indefinitely extended and continued in 
‘ force, in the same manner as if all the provisions 
‘of the said article were herein specifically re- 
‘ cited.”’ 

By the second article it is agreed, ‘* It shall be 
‘ competent, however, to either of the contracting 
‘ parties, in case either should think fit at any time 
‘after the 20th of October, 1828, on giving due 
‘ notice of twelve months to the other contracting 
‘party, to annul and abrogate this convention ; 
‘and it shall in such case be entirely annulled and 
‘abrogated after the said term of notice.”’ 

The third article saves all rights and claims of 
the parties. 

The first remark is, that these conventional pro- 
vision contain no reference whatever to the pos- 
session, which, by the treaty of Ghent, and sub- 
sequent acts under it, was acknowledged to be in 
the United States, in the most formal manner, and 
which could not be divested, except in an equally 
formal manner. The reservation made by Lord 
Castlereagh cannot affect the possession, because it 
did not allude to that; and if it did, his subsequent 
admissions to Mr. Rush are to be construed as 


giving up that reservation. Then, I will ask, how ‘'! 
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stands the case now, as between the possessery 
rights of these two Governments and their citizens 
and subjects? Did the terms of the articles quoted 
from this convention repossess Great Britain or 
her subjects with what she claimed under conquest, 
and before the surrender made to us, as_ before 
shown? Clearly the convention did no such thing, 
but, on the contrary, has left us in the posses- 
sion, With an ageeement on our part that her sub- 
jects might enter the country and exercise mere 
easements there, in the way of commerce and trade, 
and the navigation of the rivers of the country. 

If the position L take be sustained, as I think it 
Is, by the history and facts of the case, then hav 
ing the posse ssion and rieht of possession, the 
right of sovereirnty over the siume necé ssarily fol- 
lows as an incident. There is no plainer axiom 
than this to be found in international law: and itis 
laid down by a very celebrated author on nationel 
law, (Vattel,) that where one CGiovernment pos- 
sesses itself of a country not pre-occupied by 
other, that then the empire or sovereignty 
main are in such Government. Now, is there any 
obstacle in the way of this Government's exer- 
cising its sovereignty over the whole territory? 
Could she not organize a territorial Government 
there, protect her citizens, and parcel out hier territ 
ry in such manner as best suited her mteresis, wit! 
out injury to such rights as the convention co 
fered on the subjects of Great Britain? In other 
words, could we not exercise such attributes of 
sovereignty over the soil and citizens of that eoun- 
try as would secure all we desire, but in such 
way as not to violate any of the stipulations of the 
convention ? 


any 
and do- 


3ut why shall we regard so sacrediy 
the provisions of that convention, when Great Bri 
ain (the other party to it) has, throueh the Ehud 
son’s Bay Company, violated its letter and spirit 
by taking possession of the soil of Oregon, selling 
out parcels of it to their employees, and establishing 
municipal regulations, not only over Oregon, but 
over all territory not under the operation of 04 
laws? She has not only her civs! and eriminal 
laws in exercise, but an armed soldiery to see to 
their execution. Our citizens have in some eases 
been torn from their homes and families, and ear 
ried to Canada, to suffer the penalties of British 
law. Sir, are we bound to observe treaty stipula- 
tions, whilst she in her action disregards them all? 
Shall we, after all her acts of bad faith, refuse to 
act, until the provision in it providing for a notice 
shall have been complied with? Sir, [ insist thet 
her bad faith, in relation to the treaty, has releas«d 
this Government from all obligation to observe the 
provisions of that convention, and that it is virtu 
ally abrogated by the course of that Government; 
and that having, on the part of this Government, 
no means of enforcing its provisions peaceably, 
we are at liberty to proceed to the full oceupation 
of the whole country now. 

At the last session of Congress, when the ques- 
tion of notice came up in connexion with this sub- 
ject, the Democratic members, including myself, 
from the West and South, with scarcely ar excep- 
tion, voted against the notice, for reasons that were 
then satisfactory. My opinion has undergone no 
change. But as Lam here to represent the opinions 
of my constituents, which to some extent have 
been recently expressed; and as the President (for 
whose opinion [ have a high regard) has recom- 
mended it in his Message as necessary to dis- 
charge what he conceives to be conventional obliva- 
tions; and as such course may better answer public 
expectation, and the expectations of other nations, 
than the policy I believe to be right, I shall waive 
my individual opinion, and sustain the notice by 
my vote, believing that it cannot be objected to by 
Great Britain, having assented, as she did, to the 
provision in the convention that requires it. 

The notice is not, per se, a declaration of war; 
but, on the contrary, was designed, when provided 
for, as a means of preventing it. And if the Brit- 
ish Government shall think proper, after the time 
provided for by the notice expires, to hold on, 
through her subjects, to the possession she acquir- 
ed by trespassing on our rights, in violation of the 
spirit and terms of the convention of 1818, she | y 
that course will be the aggressor, and the conse- 
quences that may result from this course on her 
part must rest upon her. If she resists our taking 
possession at the expiration of twelve months, she 
would now, unless it would be such servile posses- 
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sion as would be of no use to us. As I remarked 
before, | am willing to take the responsibility now 
of taking possession, or at the expiration of twelve 
months; but possession will and must be taken of 
the country, regardless of all consequences, at the 
time that shall be fixed upon by this Government. 
If reason fails, then the strongest of all arguments 
must ensue—physical power. I cannot, however, 


with due deference to the opinions of others, see | she would have to transport her men and provi- 
what there could be in any phase this question | sions here at an enormous expense to meet us in 
might assume, that could justify Great Britain in | battle array. 
embroiling herself in a war, that would begin with 
us, but end in one with all her neighbors. What 
can she expect to gain in territory on this conti- 
nent, or In commerce? She must lose in both. 
Why, if she could even hold Oregon by it, it would 
be a short lease, for which to surrender Canada. 
Indeed, she cannot hold Oregon; causes both moral 
and physical forbid it, separated as it is by twen- 
ty thousand miles of ocean from the centre of her 
power; and strong though that power be, yet the 
Government cannot impart its vigor through a line 
of such vast extent, to any colonial form of gov- 
ernment that she might create, so as to give it power 
or respectability or energy enough to resist the 
popular, moral, and political influences that now 
exist there, and which the proximity of the terri- 
tory to ours would facilitate and increase. 
Sir, England has only to cast her philosophic 
eye back helf a century upon the history of the 
progress of population here, to satisfy her, it 
seems to me, that any hope of a permanent foot- 
hold in Oregon is chimerical, In 1800, our popu- 
lation was about four and a half millions, and it is 
now (in 1846) about twenty millions—showing 
an increase of upwards of three per cent. per an- 
num, compounded, upon the population of 1800. 
This ratio of increase applied to the twenty mil- 
lions for the next twenty years, will give us more 
than thirty-five millions of people. This ratio up- 
on the population of 1300, has filled the country 
east of the Allezghanies, and thrown from six to 
eight millions of people beyond it into the valley 
of the Mississippi in forty-five years. Now, what 
power on earth can stay the tide of increase upon 
twenty millions from sweeping over the Rocky 
mountains and on to the shores of the Pacific ? 
Its current is daily increasing, and spreading itself 
over a greater and greater surface, and such will be 
the momentum imparted to it by a few years of 
time, that it must spread itself over the whole 
country within the geographical limits of North 
America. In this view of the subject, can it be 
possible that England, to attain an object against 
the probabilities of which there are so many un- 
conquerable reasons, will sacrifice the large profits 
her citizens derive from the manufacture of cotton, 
and dry up one of the most active and extensive 
sources of her commerce, as well as of employ- 
ment and of support to thousands of her subjects ? 
Will she jeopard her commerce, from which she 
derives all her wealth? And more: will she hazard 
the existence of her monarchy, whose foundations 
have beneath them elements of combustion that 
will ignite and explode upon the falling of the first 
spark that is stricken by the blow of her sword 
from the helmet or shield of her antagonist, and 
entomb her greatness beneath the ruins of the ca- 
tastrophe? Sir, it may be the destiny that fate 
has assigned to her, but nothing less could account 
for her folly and her weakness. But suppose she 
determines on war,as her haughty spirit may dic- 
tate, after our course shall have been taken on this 
subject, are her circumstances such as place her 
in a condition that should inspire us with fear? 
What if she has an army of one hundred and thir- 
ty-three regiments, containing 133,000 men, (as 
her Army Register of 1844 shows;) of that number 
sixty-three regiments are required to keep in sub- 
jection her starving people at home; thirty-three to 
watch O’Connell and his 100,000 repealers in Ire- 
land; twenty-three to protect the patriots from over- 
throwing her power in the Canadas; thirteen are 
stationed at Gibraltar, nine in the lonian Islands, | Message, that the door of negotiation is closed, 
two in India—and they the only regiments that have | and that the time for action is arrived; and if the 
ever been in battle of the whole of her present ar- | prophecies of gentlemen are to be relied on, that 
my; the balance in Bermudas, Jamaica, Australia, || war is inevitable, that action should not be a mo- 
and Chusan. These regiments are all needed at | ment delayed. The defenceless condition of our 


to add to her strength in Canada. It is true that 
our army is small—perhaps eight thousand men in 


service; but what are our resources in citizen sol- 
diers? 


rights from the attack of an enemy. We would 
be stationed upon our own soil amid plenty, whilst 


grade, 
a short time put to sea war-vessels equal in num- 
large and splendid merchant vessels and whale 


procured at once by this Government, mounted 
with guns, and many of them with steam-engines, 


besides these, there are at least fourteen hundred 


most effectively employed in our harbors, bays, 
and at the mouths of our rivers. The British fleet, 
like her army, is parcelled out around the globe to 


without imminent hazard of loss at the points from 
which taken. 
dation; we have met her before on sea and on 
land, under circumstances much less auspicious, 
and cut out with our swords an undying fame. Our 
gallant navy, though small, carried the American 


ward flight, bore away the tattered canvass upon 
which the lion reposed, a trophy of victory, in 
his beak. Our army of citizen soldiers, too, taught 
the world that battles were best fought and won by 
the arm that freedom and liberty nerved for the 


plete when enjoyed by freemen. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to say more on this 
part of the subject, but the time allotted to me by 
a rule of this House admonishes me to hurry on. 
Sir, I confess that I have been pained to hear some 
gentlemen here desiring no definitive action on 
this subject now, in order that further time might 
be given for negotiation. I had hoped that nego- 
tiation was closed on this subject for ever, if ne- 
gotiation meant a surrender of any portion of Ore- 
gon Territory to our antagonist. [ care not though 
the territory be as worthless as some gentlemen 


sideration is sufficient for me. Sir, worthless or 


as compared with the Atlantic slope, it has double 


informed, is far superior in climate and in the fer- 
tility of the soil. ™ this view of the subject, and 
in view also of the great commercial position it 
oceupies on the Pacifie, (which will give it the com- 
aman of its trade,) and its contiguity to some of the 
most wealthy nations on earth, I ask if there isa 
Western Representative here who is willing to 
surrender an acre of it to buy peace from the dic- 
tator of the world? Is there an American Repre- 
sentative here who would, in view of the indignant 
rejection by the British Minister here of the pro- 


offered? God forbid. 
further nevotiation. 
the power of the President and Senate constitu- 


ciuizens upon it,to any foreign Power whatever. 
Such an exercise of power would be inconsistent 
with the spirit and genius of our institutions, and 
dangerous to the liberties of the people. 

I think, from what the President has said in his 


those points; indeed their presence is aerate | coasts from east to west, and from north to south, | 


ble to the security of her possessions at each and | and the hum of war preparations beyond the At- 
all of them, and she could not, without great haz- || lantic, at least admonish us to defensive prepara- 
ard, withdraw at any time more than five of them || tion. Iam sick of the cry of negotiation and pro- 


Sir, if an exigency should arise, we have || 


three millions of citizen soldiers that would be rea- 1] 
dy to defend the honor of the country and our | 


the number of square miles, and, if I am correctly | 


positions of compromise submitted by the Presi- | 
dent, advise or consent that they should again be | 

I honestly protest against | 
I doubt, and seriously doubt, | 
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ships, amounting to five or six hundred, could be | 


and put into effective service in a few weeks; and | 


steamboats, of various dimensions, that could be | 


protect her interests, and cannot be withdrawn | 


I see no cause in all this for trepi- | 


eagle in triumph through the seas, to bathe his | 
wing in liberty’s sunlight, while he, in his up- | 


contest, and that the glory of victory is more com- | 


here have represented it; it is ours, and that con- | 


not, it contains a surface of near six hundred thou- | 
sand square miles—just twice as large as France, | 
and about half as large as the United States; and, | 


tionally to transfer the soil of this country, and her | 
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crastination, when we cannot maintain our rights 
' and have either, while, if sagacious gentlemen Sone 
| be correct, the elements of war are thickenin> 
around us, and threaten shortly a great moral ex. 
plosion that would wake up the civilized world 
_ from its slumber, to witness a collision of powers 

and principles, throughout its broad extent, that 
| would remould its history, its institutions, its des. 

= perhaps for centuries yet to come. 

t 


\| has been said, and not inaptly either, that the 
Her navy, too, that would be avail- | 


able to her in such a contest, would not exceed | 
eighty ships, and many of them of an inferior | 
On the other hand, with the vessels now | 
complete and those that are nearly so, we could in | 


systems that govern the moral world are not yy- 
like those that govern the planetary; differing jy 
this, though, that the orbits of the moral, though 
as variform, are not as unalterable. The orbit 
of the English Government has no settled bounds, 


| and her revolutions and conquests for the last cey- 
ber, superior in size, and carrying more guns. The 


tury serve to demonstrate her powers of exten- 
_sion, by the corresponding diminution of the 
spheres of the systems that revolve in contiguous 
space, and whose political and commercial vitali- 
| ties have been absorbed by her power, and buried 

in its vortex. Who ever dreamed, when the East 
India Company was created for mere commercial 
purposes, and thrown out as a stem of the Goy- 
ernmental tree, that it would strike deep its roots 
into the soil of India; and that now, in the nine- 
teenth century, England, through its instrumen- 
tality, would be wielding her imperial sceptre over 
the vast empire of Hindostan, and the destinies of 
her one hundred and fifty millions of people? Who 
would, after tracing the history of her progress 
there, and looking upon the blood-marked boun- 
daries of the conquests she has there made, trust 
her professions of affection for our country and its 
prospective destiny? No American, I hope. 

Sir, I regretted the other day to hear it said upon 
this floor that we should subject ourselves, by our 
eagerness for the acquisition of Oregon, to the 
charge preferred against us by England, of lusting 

| for power and the acquisition of territory. Sir, 
with the permission of the House, I will read from 
the ** Democratic Review”’ a few extracts that have 
been imbodied in that work, taken from British 
papers, showing the principles that govern the ac- 
tion of that Government in relation to acquisitions, 

&e. They are as follow: 

«In India we [the British] shall be impelled 
‘irresistibly to extend our dominions till we have 

reached the natural limits of the empire, when the 
impulse of conquest will cease of itself.’ 

‘* We are further told that ‘Growth is now, and 
must for sometime continue to be, the normal state 
of our [England’s] existence in the East. In 
accordance with which doctrine, we [Americans] 
might well ask, what are those natural limits of 
the United States, where the impulse of annex- 
ation will cease of itself? 

“And is not growth the normal state also of the 
Federal Union? Another of those who, as Eng- 
lishmen, regard with such holy horror the ambi- 
tion of the United States, proceeds, as counsellor of 
the East India Company, to hold the following lan- 
guage: ‘The pear hangs mellow on the tree, ready 
to be shaken down. So the fate of the Punjaub 
is sealed; it is to be taken into subsidiary alliance, 
and to follow the footsteps of Hyderabad, and 
Oude, and Gwalior, and some score other of 
British allies and tributaries, if so they are to be 
called. Of course the necessity of this movement 
is undeniable. A State which cannot govern 
itself must be governed by its neighbors, for the 
interests of humanity are at stake. Without an 
efficient government, a territory soon becomes a 
public nuisance—the harbor of disaffection and 
outrage—the focus of intrigue—the nursery of 
revolutions and wars. It is enough that a terri- 
tory is in so disorderly a condition as to entail on 
its neighbors the necessity of continual, incon- 
venient, and expensive precautions. It is enough 
that it involves a more oppressive police, a large 
standing army, or any other interference with the 
liberties and immunities of peace. Such is the 
state of all that region enclosed within the Upper 
‘ Indus and its tributaries. Bloody revolutions, an 
‘ insolent and rebellious soldiery, a ruined and dis- 
‘ tracted people, keep Northern India in perpetual 
‘alarm. Self-preservation compels the neig! bors 
‘to abate the nuisance. Such ts the necessity, if 
* not the duty, which now devolves on that great 
| * Power, which Providence has made the centre of 
| «amity and source of order to the whole peninsu- 
ritain, which nowholds the sceptre, suc- 
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‘ cessively wielded by so many barbarous conquer- 
‘ors, is the pacifier, the uniter, in a word, the 
‘ supreme governor of Hindostan.’ ”’ 


Who, L ask, after this recital of principles that 
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responding to the sentiments uttered by that vener- 


able man—that the mighty heart of that great 


dictate the action of the British Government, will |) 


yote her opinions on morals, humanity, and re- 
lizion, in the discussion of a question like this, and 
especially when she is deeply intereated in it, and 
the manner of its settlement? No American, I hope. 
Who that has witnessed her hypocrisy in taking 
the chair of morals for the world, to lecture Russia 
on her eruelties upon the Circassians, France on 
her barbarities upon the Algerines, and the United 
States upon her lust for acquisition and her slave 
system—whilst at the moment of its delivery she 
was tearing from Central America the ‘* Musquito 
shores,’’ cutting to — the troops of Gwalior, 
sossessing herself of Borneo and Chusan, and pre- 
paring for the conquest of a to complete her 
power over Hindostan—could respect her profes- 
sions of abhorrence for what she denominates lust 
for power and acquisition ? That Government 
seems to have adopted Sir Robert Peel’s notion, 
that political morality is a matter of geography; 
that the laws of right depend upon latitude and 
longitude; and that in the East Indies they are alto- 
gether suspended in favor of the Company. 

And now, Mr Speaker, let me turn the attention 
of this House to the history of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, to show the close and striking analogies 
between it and the East India Company. ‘The 
Hudson’s Bay Company was dened in the reign 
of Charles the Second, as a trading commercial 
company, and its boundaries were fixed by the 
sources of the streams that emptied into the bay 
of itsown name. Where is that Company now ? 
Why, it has transported and transplanted itself 
west of the Rocky mountains, on the shores of the 
Pacific, far beyond its original location, and has 
dotted our territory with some thirty fortifications, 
and is now, backed by the Government that gave 
it vitality, contesting with this Government for the 
title and empire of the whole of the Oregon terri- 
tory, and is perhaps this day whetting the Indian 
sealping-knife and grinding their tomahawks to 
drench our own soil with the innocent blood of our 
unprotected citizens. ‘Thus you perceive that Brit- 
ain has, through the instrumentality of this com- 
pany, thrust herself into our territory, refuses one 


half of it to compromise rights she never had, | 


claims all of it to satiate her ravenous maw, and 
threatens us, if we attempt to take possession of it, 
with such treatment as he has visited upon other 
refractory Governments. Shall we submit longer 
to her dictation, or be alarmed at her threats? Shall 
we leave her longer time to strengthen herself in 
the possession she now wrongfully holds? Is the 
American heart dead that pulsated so nobly and 
patriotically in days gone by? Is there no remain- 
ing love for the graves of our ancestors, our honor, 
and our liberty? No, that heart is not dead, thank 
God! I heard the voice, the other day, on this 


floor, of an aged and venerable member from Mas- | 


sachusetts, who lived far back in the eighteenth 


century, asserting that the whole of Oregon was | 


ours, and that the question ought now to be settled. 


Sir, my heart throbbed a warm response to that pa- | 


triotic declaration, coming from one who has lived 
and acted with that noble band of patriots that gave 
birth to this Republic, imparted to it that vitality 
and vigor that command the love and admiration of 
all who can appreciate the liberality of her princi- 
ples or the sublimity of her destiny. Sir, he seem- 
ed to be the only remaining one of that group of 
intellectual constellations that shone in times gone 
by, and threw a lustre upon the history of their 
own country and of the world, that time nor circum- 
Stances can obscure or destroy. Sir, though the 
ravages of time are visible in the palsied hand that 
was raised in attestation of our right to Oregon, 
and the spray of the political Jordan he had passed , 
with other worthies that were no more, still was 
White upon his locks, yet there beat in that bosom 
on this question an American heart; ay, sir, it pul- 
sates with a warmth that was imparted to it by the 
fire that fell upon it from the altar of liberty, at 
which he and the fathers of the Constitution wor- 
shipped together in days gone by. May its genial 
heat be imparted to the heart of every man in this 
aaah and to the hearts of the whole American | 
ple! 
Sir, I fancy that I hear the people of the West 


| sion—it was every way equally important. 
| issue seemed now to be made up. 


giantess has begun to pulsate with a double vigor, 
and that I hear the echo of its throbs across the 
Alleghanies. Yes! I fancy that I see gathering 
upon her brow a tempest of indignation, that will 
burst upon the devoted heads of any set of men, 
or party, that would defeat the consummation of 
the measures before the House for the full oceupa- 
tion of Oregon, and the protection of our citizens; 
or that would surrender one foot of our territory 
there to satiate the cupidity of Great Britain. Sir, 
her sons would prefer making the territory north 
of forty-nine degrees their burying-ground, rather 
than seal, by its surrender to buy peace from 
England, the infamy and eternal disgrace of their 
country. They ask nothing but what is just, 
and will not submit to anything that is wrong. 
She offers the noble bosoms of her sons, as a 
living, unconquerable bulwark, to protect the coun- 
try and our rights. She asks the boon at the 
hands of this Government of rearing aloft the stars 
and the stripes, and planting them on every hill-top 
and valley in Oregon—ay, sir, on the shores of the 
mighty Pacific, there to guard them with her no- 
blest sons, and there to let them wave in triumph, 
till the glorious principles of liberty and Christi- 
anity shall have begirt the world, and consumma- 
ted universal liberty, civil and religious, to man. 


OREGON QUESTION. ' 


SPEECH OF MR. BOWLIN, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 6, 1846. 


Upon the Resolution for terminating the joint oc- 
cupation of Oregon. 


Mr. BOWLIN said: He regarded this ques- 
tion of the occupation of Oregon as one of the most 
vital importance that had agitated this Govern- 
ment since its foundation. It not only involved 
the value of the territory in question, but princi- 
ples of the most sacred character to the nation. 
No matter in what light we viewed it—whether in 
regard to the value of the territory in question, to 
the national honor at stake, or the mighty Power 
with whom it might probably bring us into colli- 
The 
Negotiation, 
which had been amusing and robbing us for the 
last quarter of a century, was now at an end, and 
the time for action had come. The crisis had ar- 
rived; and we had to decide upon principles which 
involved the unity or dismemberment of the soil 
of the Republic. If this nation should give way 
on this point, she would, in the very bloom of her 
youth, stand degraded in the eyes of the world, 
and a lasting stain would be inflicted upon her 
honor. If she resisted this aggression, war might 
be the consequence; and even if it should be, who 
would hesitate in the performance of a great na- 
tional duty, demanded by honor and justice, to 
avoid its calamities? The very importance of 
the question rendered more imperative our duty 
to bring the country out of it with untarnished 
honor. Was this to be accomplished by a time- 
serving inactive policy? Were we to escape dis- 
honor by leaving a foreign colony upon our soil ? 
No; the brand had been already fixed upon the 
nation’s brow, by miserable diplomacy, and every 
hour it was suffered tamely and quietly to remain 
but fixed the impression deeper and deeper. He 
repudiated the miserable policy that could tamely 
calculate the cost upon a question of this itnport- 
ance to the national interests, to the national honor 
and glory. 

Upon the question of our claims to Oregon, he 
did not propose to trouble the House. His views 
upon it had already been fully submitted at a for- 
mer session of Congress, and he should only touch 
upon them as oT might incidentally be involved 
in the review of the treaties made upon this sub- 
ject. He proposed to leave the question of title 
where the decision of the last Congress, in confor- 
mity with that of the Baltimore Convention, had 
placed it, and which the people of this nation had 
ratified by a solemn and decisive vote, viz: that it 


- § unquestionably in us 
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The title of Oregon, then, is ours; and is estab- 
lished by the best authority in this country. ‘That 
being the case, had we done anything to place 
that title out of our hands, or to bring it into jeop- 
ardy? And here permit him to state, at the outset 
of his argument, that no act which we might pos 
sibly do in relation to Oregon, so long as we leave 
the rivers, bays, and creeks of that territory open 
to the subjects of Great Britain, and allow them 
the right of trading with the Indians, could be in 
violation of that convention. We might establish 
a territorial Government regardless of the notice; 
we might build our forts and fortifications; we 
might send our people there; we might organize 
the territory into a State; and, in his humble opin- 
ion, there would be no violation of the treaty sup- 
ulations between us and England. 

The error into which gentlemen seem to have 
fallen upon this subject, was, in supposing that 
we had negotiated ourselves out of the right of 
disposing of our territory in Oregon as we pleased 
without giving just cause of offence to others, 
This docrine grew out of the idea, so busily pro- 
mulgated by the English usurpers of our territory, 
that there existed by treaty a * joint oceupation” 
in Oregon. This he utterly denied. There never 
was such a thing as **joint occupation” secured 
to England in the treaty; and it was only an adopt 
ed phrase, ingeniously invented to bolster up the 
pretensions of the aggressors. It exists in none 
of the treaties either with Spain or with us, Its 
a modern invention, to turn a treaty striclly com- 
mercial into a treaty of territory and boundaries— 
into a treaty invelving the sovereignty of soil. 
What he proposed now to show was, that no ex- 
ercise of sovereignty over the territory of Oregon, 
on our part, was a violation of any of the treaties, 
while British subjects were there permitted to en- 
joy the freedom of navigation and trade, and while 
that privilege might and could be better protected 
under an organized government of the territory by 
us than at present; and that it was our right to an- 
nul and abrogate it at our will and pleasure, with- 
out just cause of offence to any one. 

Then he might ask, what has England gained 
by treaty on this subject? 

The first foundation of her pretendad claim was 
the treaty of Nootka Sound; and upon this her 
own eminent statesmen had pronounced, on the 
floor of the British Parliament, that they had 
gained nothing that they had not before. They 
had bullied Spain into that negotiation; they had 
kicked her into it by voting supplies to the King 
for carrying on the war. But Spain out-generaled 
them, and they gained nothing but fine words 
They gained nothing but the right of ingress and 
egress in that territory, the right to trade with the 
natives, and to make temporary huts and ware- 
houses. Ay, they gained a loss by that very 
treaty; for they gained the privilege of the com- 
merce of the South Sea, and took it as a boon at 
the hands of a nation which they, at the same 
time, held in pretended scorn and contempt. Yes, 
sir; she acknowledged the sovereignty of Spain 
over the South seas, and took as a boon from her 
the privileges of their commerce, ‘That was strict- 
ly acommercial convention, and had nothing to do 
with the sovereignty of the soil of Oregon; and 
every privilege granted could have been exercised 
consistently with Spain’s sovereignty over the soil. 
The following is the third article of the treaty of 
Nootka Sound, specifying the privileges conferred: 

“ Articte Ill. In order to strengthen the bonds of 
‘ friendship, and to preserve in future perfect harmony and 
‘a good understanding between the two contracting parties, 
‘ it is agreed that their respective subjects shall not be dis- 
*‘ turbed or molested, either in navigating or carrying on 
‘ their fisheries in the Pacific ocean or the South seas, or 
‘ of landing on the coasts of those seas, in places not al- 
‘ ready occupied, for the purpose of carrying on their com- 
‘ merce with the natives of the country, or of making set 
‘ tlements there; the whole subject, nevertheless, to the 
¢ restrictions specified in the three following articles.” 

The nature and character of the settlements are 
fully explained by the proviso to the sixth article, 
in the following words: 


“‘ Provided, That the said respective subjects shall retain 
‘ the liberty of landing on the coasts and islands so situated 
‘ for the purpose of their fishery, and of erecting thereon 
‘ huts an other temporary buildings serving only for those 
* purposes.’? 

Now, if this treaty was not oe abro- 

ted by the war which immediately after fol- 
| lowed between Great Britain and Spain, what did 


'ghe gain by it? Freedom to her commerce and 
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And what- 
ever may have been her ambitious designs upon 
the territory, Spain conceded no more, and intend- 
ed to concede no more, 

The next thing in the history of negotiation, by 
which she pretended that she aequired any rights, 
was in the celebrated treaty with the United States, 
in 1818, The terms of that treaty were, perhaps, 
familiar to every gentleman in this House; but he 
wished to call the attention of gentlemen particu- 
larly to itas compared with other treaties of the 
United States with Great Britain, that they micht 
see whether she ever gained any more right of 
soil, or other rights, under it than she had gained 
under other treaties, with regard to which she had 
made no such pretensions. What did the treaty 
of IRIS civethem? ‘The third article of that treaty 
was as follows: ; 


trade in those regions; nothing more. 


“Arwricie IT. tt is agreed that any country that may-be 
‘claimed by either party on the northwest coast of America 
*weetward of the Stonv mountains, shall, together with its 
‘harbors, bave, and creeks, and the navigation of all rivers 
‘ within the same, be free and open for the term of ten years, 
‘from the date of the signature of the present convention, 


“t 


to the vessels, citizens, and subjects of the two powers; it 
being well understood that this agreement is not to be con 
‘strued to the prejudice of any claim which either of the 
‘two high contracting parties may have to any part of the 
‘said country; nor shall it be taken to affect the claims of 
iny other power or state to any part of the said country 
‘the only object of the high coutracting parties in that re 

peet being to prevent disputes and differences among 
‘ themselves.”’ 

Now, he conte nded that while we pre serve to 
them the freedom of trade in that territory, and 
preserve the creeks, bays, and rivers open to their 
communication with the waters of that country, 
there was no violation of the spirit of that treaty. 
"This idea of * joint oecupation,’’ growing out of 
that treaty, arose from the peculiar condition of the 
ease, and not from the words of the tre aty or from 
any known principles of international law. When 
we agree to let a country Into commercial transac- 
tions with a savage pe ple on our te rritory, it ne- 
cessarily carried with it the idea that they may for- 
tify themselves with stockades and temporary forts; 
and that begets the idea of permanent habitation, 
permanent location; and this begets the idea with 
a grasping nation such as Great Britain that there 
may be some claim to territory arising under it. 
An example of a similar treaty was that which was 
concluded with England in 1794, known as Jay’s 
treaty, by which the free navigation of the Missis- 
sippi river was ¢xpressly provided for. And the 
article in that treaty was almost in identical terms 
with the article of this treaty in relation to Oregon. 

Mr. B. read the following extract from this 
1 eaty: 

“The river Mississippi shall, however, according to the 
‘treaty of peace, be entirely open to both parties; and it is 
‘ further agreed that all the ports and places on its eastern 
‘side, to whichsoever of the parties belonging, may freely 
‘be resorted to and used by both parties in as ample a man- 
‘ner as any of the Atlantic ports or places of the United 
‘ States, or any of the ports or places of his Majesty in Great 
‘ Britain.”’ 

Almost precisely the language used in relation to 
Oregon. Now, suppose that Great Britain had 
created one of her great monopolizing companies, 
and had placed it on the soil of Mississippi and 
Tennessee: who would have believed for a moment 
her claim to any right of territory there, under a 
treaty which eave to her the right of ingress and 
evress in that river? Who would have supposed 
that she had any right to prevent us from organiz- 
ing a civil government there? And yet the privi- 
leges conferred upon her under Jay’s treaty in re- 
lation to the Mississippi river were Just as exten- 
sive as those which this treaty in relation to Oregon 
conferred upon her, and still it never entered the 
heads of British statesmen that they had any right 
to the territory along the shores of the Mississippi, 
the Missouri, and the Arkansas; and the idea of 
her rights in Oregon had been begotten alone by 
this continual grasping spirit on her part, fostered 
by our Own supineness and inaction, and by the 
remoteness of this territory. ‘They would never 
have tried, under the treaty of 1818, to plant a ter- 
ritory under our own view. Under the treaty 
which conferred upon us the right of fishing on the 
banks of Newfoundland, we were authorized to 
build huts and warehouses, to dry our fish and pre- 


pare and store them for market; and yet it never 


entered into the conception of man that because 
Great Britain had given us these privileges, that 
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tionably it had never entered into the thoughts of 
Great Britain, that if she saw fit to organize a ter- 
ritory there, she was first to come and ask us. And 
he asked gentlemen to throw aside the idea which 
had heen engendered, and which served only to 
confuse and lead astray, that Great Britain had any 
rights which would be interfered with by the vin- 
dication of our claims to that territory. Her 
treaty with Russia, in 1825, conferred upon her 
almost the same privileges as the treaty with us in 

1818; yet she had never dared to plant any colo- 
nies there: she had never even raised the claim 
that Russia had surrendered any portion of her 
territory. 

The leading articles in the treaty between Great 
Britain and Russia are as follows: 

“Arric te VI. It is understood that the subjects of his 
Britannic Majesty, from whatever quarter they may arrive, 
whether from the ocean or from the interior of the conti- 
nent, shall forever enjoy the right of navigating freely, and 
without any hinderance whatever, all the rivers and streams 
which in their course towards the Pacific ocean may cross 
the line of demarcation upon the line of coast deseribed in 
article 3d of the present convention.” 

“Arricite VIL. It is also understeod that, for the space of 
ten years from the signature of the present convention, the 
vessels of the two Powers, or those belonging to their re- 
spective subjects, shall mutually be at liberty to frequent, 
without any hinderance whatever, all the inland seas, the 
gulf, havens, and creeks, on the coast mentioned in ar- 


ticle 3d for the purposes of fishing and of trading with the 
natives.” 
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Now, he appealed to gentlemen whether the con- 
cessions in these respective treaties were not very 
similar in character, Yet it is not pretended that 
Great Britain ever set up any claim to the Russian 
territory in the northwest, under the stipulations 
of this treaty. She never dared to set up any 
pretence of the kind, because she knew there was 
no divided power in that country; and the haughty 
Autocrat would have spurned the fraudulent de- 
sign to usurp his territories. England knew there 
was no divided councils there; no struggles for 
sectional power; no petty interests at war with the 
unity of the empire; but, upon the contrary, she 
would have to encounter that powerful despot, 
whose councils are a unit, whose word is law, 
whose honor is deemed his country’s honor, and 
whose mighty power was sufficient to shake the 
rotten systems of the Old World to their founda- 
tion. ‘These may be the reasons for Russia’s es- 
caping that general devastation which marks the 
course of her colossal march to universal empire. 

He called upon gentlemen, then, to look at this 
subject in the right aspect. This is American ter- 
ritory. No rights have been conceded except the 
rights of trade; and so long as our harbors, bays, 
and creeks, are left open to her citizens for this 
purpose, so long we violate no rights of hers, al- 
though we go on to take possession of it, by or- 
ganizing a Government, and takine the proper 
measures for the protection of our citizens and our 


soil. When we closed the navigation of the Mis- | 
sissippi river to them, were we threatened with | 
war? When we closed other rivers to them, were | 
No: it had not been the | 


we threatened with war? 
practice of this House to anticipate war on such 
grounds. They were looked upon as commercial 
transactions. No; Great Britain never would have 
dreamed of saying that she had any claims upon 
Oregon, had it not been for the laggard spirit of the 
American people, and which had crept into certain 
portions of this House. This was the origin of 
the grasping spirit manifested by England on this 
subject, and which well accorded with the grasp- 
ing spirit with which she was now fighting the New 
Zealanders, to strip them of their little territory, 
and was denouncing them as rebels. She had 
now drawn her fortifications from the North of 
England itself, in one continuous military line, all 
the way around to the East Indies; she had forti- 
fied that route so as to command the trade of China, 
and she does not want Oregon for itself. No; she 





would rejoice to see Oregon one burning volcano, 


as far as she is concerned, because she has already 
fortified one route to secure a monopoly of the 


India trade, at a cost of hundreds of millions, and | 


she is not prepared to erect a new line of fortifica- 
tions, to control the destiny of the commerce in 
the Pacific. 


| of aggression on our part? It reminded him oft 
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blood of her own people, and the plunder of yo. 
tions, will soon crumble to the dust. She has seiy, d 
upon the usual route; she has fortified it at every 
point; and she felt secure in the possession of her 
controlling power, until American genius and »). 
terprise devised a new route, without the reach «¢ 
her battlements. In her hands, she would never 
suffer Oregon to develop her great commerci 


) 
ial re. 


sources, because it would give a new direction 


trade, and produce a perfect revolution in ik 
lished systems. I[t would draw that commerce 
which has enriched every nation that ever control). 
ed it, from the direction of Europe to the Americay 


coast. Ifshe can crippleus,and prevent« Migration 
and settlement in Oregon, that is all she desiy 5 
to preserve her supremacy over the commerce of 
the world. Every move upon the political chess. 
board is but another illustration of her vast desigys: 
and justice and equity form no barrier to their av. 
complishment. A beautiful specimen of Enclis) 
justice is now developing itself, which, if carried 
out, ought to brand her with eternal disgrace. |) 
the Chinese war she captured the beautiful island 
of Chusan, which commands the entrance to Nine- 
po, the commercial depot to Peking, the capital, 
and the mouth of the Yang-tse-kiang, the creat 
river of China. By the terms of the peace, she 
extorted some twenty millions of dollars from that 
peace-loving people, and in return was to restore 
back this island in December, 1845. The money 
has been paid—China has kept her faith. And 
now we behold the spectacle of the English press 
—yea, the press that speaks the sentiments of the 
Government—declaring that this island is not to he 
surrendered, and that avowedly for the purpose of 
controlling the commerce of the Yanj-tse-kiane— 
that great artery of Chinese trade. They enforce 
the portion of the treaty beneficial to themselves, 
and then claim a change of circumstances as a 
justification for a violation of national faith. They 
have got the money, and they refuse to surrender 
back the island, because, they say, forfooth, “it 
would be putting it into the hands of our great 
rival, France. It is too important to surrender; 
we must keep it, and prevent France from comi 
into possession of it.’’ This is British morality 
And why do they keep it? Because it is the near- 
est harbor to Oregon. 

He now called upon gentlemen to look frankly 
upon this treaty, and to see that there have been 
no rights conferred under it, as claimed by gentle- 
men in this House; and whether we give the no- 
tice or not, we have as much right to organize a 
territory, to fortify it, and put our troops init, aswe 
had in Tennessee or Mississippi under Jay’s treaty. 
It was no grant of territory, but merely a commer- 
cial treaty; and Great Britain could justly take no 
offence at our action, so long as we protected the 
rights of trade of her citizens; but if she saw fit to 
take offence at it, let it come. 


3ut the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Ruert] yesterday told them if war came it would 
be a war of aggression on our part. Our soil (said 
Mr. B.) is quartered upon; fortifications are erect- 
ed, and the territory is actually taken possession 
of; and because we see fit to do the same thing, in 
the exercise of our rights, are we to be told thot, 
in case the result of this action is war, it Js a wal 











old fable of the poreupine and the snakes. The 
porcupine, being overtaken by a storm, called at 
the den of the snakes, and sought protection from 
the inclemency of the weather. He was taken in; 
and when he got tired of his company, he threw 
out his sharp quills into their soft skins. hey 
invited him to retire. ‘* No,’’ he told them; ** he 
‘had been allowed to come in, and he was very 


| © well satisfied; those who wished to could go out.’ 
| So with British traders. 0 
to come in, and they had taken possession oi this 


They had been allowed 


territory; and now, when we wanted to get them 


| out, they tell us they are very well satisfied, and 


No; she does not want Oregon for | 
itself, but she grasps it to keep out Yankee enter- || 


prise. The control of the commerce of the wortd | 


is the secret of her vast and mighty power. Let a || 
successful blow be struck at that, and that mighty || 


territory or any portion of it was ours ‘Unques- ii fabric, which has been reared upon the sweat and 
y yp p 


' those who are dissatisfied may withdraw; and then 


the gentleman says if we undertake to put the por- 


‘ . . . 7" ? 
cupine out, it is an aegressive war. He (Mr. B.) 


did not so understand it. It was nothing more 


nor less than a war of defence against the ell- 
croachments of an over-grasping Power. An 24 ot- 
fensive’’ war! Why, one would suppose nom 
the speech of the gentleman that we were engage 
in some grand acquisition of foreign territory: 
|Was that the fact? Is not Oregon ours? D! 
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one doubt it at this day? And if it was 
ours, What was our duty in regard to our citizens 
and our territory? The gentleman from South 
Carolina had told them that to give this notice 
would be to assume exclusive jurisdiction over 
the territory, and to assume exclusive jurisdiction 
would be war; and further, that it would be a war 
of argression on our part. He agreed with the 
ventieman, that giving the notice, as the matter 
now stood, was necessary to assume exclusive 
jurisdiction; but as to the remainder ot his posi- 
tions, he differed with him in toto. ‘To give the 
notice, and to assume exclusive jurisdiction, he 
(Mr. B.) contended did not necessarily invite to 
var; and if war should follow, it would be a war 
of aggression on the part of England, to take from 
usa part of our rightful territory, and awar which, 
he trusted, if it once was forced upon us by the 
rapacity of Great Britain, would never cease until 
she had not a foot of land upon the continent of 
America. Let her distinctly understand that this 
was the sentiment of this House and of the other 
house of Congress; and that they are sustained 
in it by the American people; that we are not 
going to cower before her, and to surrender our 
just territory; that we are not the poor contempt- 
ible creatures that she is committing her depreda- 
tions upon in South Africa, in Hindostan, or New 
Zealand; and let her distinctly understand, that if 
she makes a war of aggression in order to take 
from us any portion of our territory, it will never 
cease so long as she owns one inch upon our con- 
tinent. The gentleman from South Carolina also 
dwelt at some length upon the policy of allowing 
things to remain as they now are, and of leaving 
to time to settle this question, We had been 
allowing it to go on in this manner for fifty years, 
and what had time accomplished? It had brought 
juto question the title of a territory to which our 
claim was as good as that upon which this Capitol 
stands. Our diplomacy, our concessions, our 
negotiations from time to time, had brought the 
matter into this position. What was time going 
todo? He would tell them: It was to leave that 
country in the possession of the British, with en- 
couragement to fortify; and the responsibility of 
changing the state of things which we pusillan- 


any 


imously shrink from will be assumed by our pos- || 


terity; and Fremont’s pass in the Rocky mountains 
will be another Thermopylz to drive back the in- 
vading Persians upon the rights of freemen. The 
gentleman was mistaken in his theory. Time 
sufficient had already elapsed to develop what 
would be the result of this policy; and it was, 
that England has twenty-four forts in that territory, 
and that we had none; that England has an organ- 
ized government, we have none; that England has 
inilitary forces there, we have none; and that she 
lias absolute possession of a territory to which she 
has Ho claim but the pretended one under this 
treaty. ‘That was the operation of time; and time 
would work wonders! We would drive them off 
eventually, or make them American citizens; but 
he scorned to leave to our posterity what we ought 
to do ourselyves—to vindicate our claim to a terri- 
tory to which our title was as good as it is to the 
territory of Virginia. 

The gentleman seemed to think it absurd to 
think of possessing Oregon. He (Mr. B.) dif- 
fered with him here, also. Let us pass this 
measure; let us encourage our people to go there, 
and let the English attempt to resist us, and he 
would guaranty that one hundred thousand swords 
would leap from their scabbards, and would be 
wielded for the defence of our rights in Oregon, 
hy those who would go determined to drive off 
our enemies from the last inch of the soil of the 
Republic. 

_ Absurd to possess our own soil—absurd to resist 

British aggressions upon our own territory—ab- 
surd to protect the national honor from the burn- 
ing disgrace of foreign colonization within our 
established limits! Mr. B. frankly confessed that 
he could not comprehend the force of such logic. 
No achievement, however brilliant or stupendous, 
hacked by the mighty power of this Republic, 
could merit the epithet of absurdity; much less 
one which had justice for its guide, and the pre- 
Servation of the national domain and the national 
honor for its aim. 

The gentleman (Mr. Ruett] had treated at 
some length of the effects of war upon our institu- 
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tions, and had seemed to dread something like 
despotism resulting from it. In this he differed 
from that rentleman; and he recvarde ditasa poor 
compliment to our system to assume Its inefficiency 
for any and every emergency. He regarded our 
system of Government the best that had been de- 
vised by human wisdom, either for peace or for 
war. It was no frail bark, formed alone for pros- 
perous gales, and to be shivered amidst the storm; 
but one formed for every contingency: and well 
has it realized the best hopes of its patriotic found- 
ers. It has stood the test of war-tempests when 
the Republic was in its infancy, and brought us 
out gloriously and triumphantly. The anticipated 
evils of the gentleman were no part of the fruits 
of that glorious struggle, but, on the contrary, it 
aroused a noble and enthusiastic patriotism among 
the people; a renewed devotion to our cherished 
institutions, which had borne them unscathed 
amidst the conflict: and its fruits were national 
honor and national glory. A war, he maintained, 
occasionally, was no positive evil. It engendered 
among the people a self-relying confidence, and a 
warm aad patriotic devotion to their country. It 
secured respect, by teachine others that we are 
not to be assailed with impunity. China ts an 
example of a nation which never wars—which 
spends millions of money to build walls to hedge 
herself around, instead of relying on the breasts of 
her sons as a bulwark of defence. On the con- 
trary, England, France, and Germany were na- 
tions that were prepared to defend their rights. 
He did not regard war as a positive evil, if it was 
forced upon us by ageression and injustice; and he 
told the gentleman he might look to the West for 
defence for any war which might come upon us. 
On the point of honor, it was a subject, as he 
had before remarked, of vital importance to this 
country. The eyes of the world are upon us, and 
their estimate of our national character was more 
or Jess to be formed upon the issue of this contest. 
If the Territory of Oregon was a barren rock, if it 
was a burning voleano, still it was ours; and he 
trusted in God that there was in the hearts of the 
people that strong idea of national honor which 
would forever preserve it from dismemberment, 
from desecration, from being vielded up to the 
| aggressor. From the manner in which gentlemen 
talk upon this floor, we might suppose that the 
idea of national honor had become extinct in the 
land. Had we any such thing as national honor? 
We thought we had, when Congress, a few years 
ago, patriotically voted millions to the disere- 
tionary control of the President, to protect our 
rights in the northeast. Then we felt as a brave 
and patriotic people should feel—that the cost was 
not counted when honor was at stake. In four 
short years that disputed territory fell a victim to 
our splendid schemes of diplomacy. Maine was 
dismembered, and a portion of her people trans- 
ferred to despotism and tyranny, and she paid for 
the priceless sacrifice out of the public treasury ; 
and this in turn was deemed an honorable trans- 
action. But he sincerely trusted that this was the 
last of that splendid system of diplomacy; and 
that such disgrace would not be again inflicted 
upon the country. Upon this subject we might 
derive a most beautiful lesson from the ancient 
Romans. Amongst the fabled deities of the Ro- 
mans, they had a god of boundaries called ‘Termi- 
nus, who was represented without feet, indicating 
that he had no power of retreating from the spot 
where Roman valor had placed him. To this 
fabled deity, the homage of patriotism, courage, 
and a sacred faith in the prowess of their arms, 
were rendered up with divine honors. Religion 
and patriotism combined in the preservation of the 
soil of the Republic. In support of this sacred 
principle of Roman faith, of Roman patriotism, it 
was ordained that any one who proposed to re- 
move this god, and dismember the Republic, should 
be decreed infamous. Armed alike with religious 
enthusiasm, a devotion to this god of limits, and 
an ardent and burning patriotism, the Roman peo- 
ple not only preserved from dismemberment the 
soil of the Republic for more than a thousand 
years, but planted the statue of their favorite deity 
in Britain on the North, on the Euphrates in the 
East, Mauritania in the South, and the pillars of 
Hercules in the West. Roman arms and Roman 
valor carried him to the utmost limits of the then 
/ known habitable globe. Inspired by a holy faith 
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in their tutelary deity, they could look undismayed 
amidst the slaughters of Canne and the ruthless 
plunder of the Gauls, Even in her greatest ex- 
tremity, no senator dared counsel peace at the 
sacrifice of an acre of her soil; no diplomaust had 
the temerity to breath the thought of removing 
the favorite deity from his pedestal at any price. 
Where Roman genius and Roman enterprise erect 
ed the sacred symbol, Roman valor was there 
ready to defend it. Under the benign influence of 
this mingled sentiment of religion and patriousm, 
Rome grew and spread until 
She veiled 
Earth with her haughty shadow, and displayed, 
Until the o’er-canopied horizon tiled, 
Her rushing wings—Oh ! she who was Almighty hailed. 


From this beautiful story of the fabled divinity, 
let us learn to draw lessons of wisdom and patriot 
ism. Let us, like the Romans, inculeate as @ed 
reverence for the unity of our soil, for the untar 
nished lustre of our honor. Let us enshrine 
our hearts our stars and our stripes as the patriot 
emblems of our faith. Let plant them 
the utmost limits of the Republic, and invoke exe 
eration upon the head of him who would counsel 
their withdrawal or their dishonor. 

He trusted that this illustrious example would 
not be lost on our later Republic, but the 
spirit which had glowed in millions of Roman 
hearts, would continue to pulsate in every Ameri- 


us une 


same 


can bosom, until our name, and our principles, and 
our free institutions, had spread and covered the 
earth with their benign influence. National prid 
and national honor were sentinfents in the Ameri 

can breast which, like the vestal fires, flamed eter- 
nal upon the sacred altar of the hearts of freemen. 
To offend that pride or that honor, was as holy a 
cause of war as to strike the indignant blow at 
liberty itself. In the gentleman’s (Mr. Ruger} 
illustration of the causes of war, he differed with 
him entirely. There were other causes than the 
oppressor’s blow upon the liberty of a nation. 
There were other causes than the mere dread of 
being trodden in the dust by the iron heel of pow 

er. In the honor ofa nation there were points as 
nice and delicate, and even more so, than in that 
of a private individual. Our revolutionary fathers 
had spilled their blood on a hundred battle-fields 
on an abstract technical principle; not because 
they were taxed higher than they could bear—tfor 
they taxed themselves much higher afterwards— 
but because they were taxed by those who had no 
right to tax the m. 


ercise 


‘l'o tax themselves was the ex- 
slorious right of freemen—to submit 
to be taxed by others was the degradation of 
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of the 


The centleman had said something about north- 
ecn and western chivalry, which could contemplate 
the flowing of blood for national honor, and yet 
would award a felon’s grave to an individual who 
would combat on a point of private honor. He 
could tell the wentleman that, as far as the West 
was concerned, he had wholly mistaken the char- 
acter of her people. And he could further tell the 
ceentleman that that high sense of pride, that del:- 
cate sense of honor, which impelled man to cail 
another to the field of private combat, was to the full 
as strong in the West as it was In South Carolina. 

{[Mr. Woopwarp, of South’ Carolina, here in- 
terposed, and, as his colleague was absent from 
the House, would take the liberty of saying on Ins 
behalf that he thought the eentleman from Mis- 
souri had mistaken his meaning. He had made 
no such reference to the people of the West, nor 
to any individual in the West. He had merely 
said that there were some individuals such as he 
described. ] 

He claimed no peculiar credit for the chivalry of 
the West; he only claimed for her an equal part:- 
cipation, with the rest of the confederacy, in that 
common sentiment of American valor which made 
the blood of her citizens a free offering upon the 
altar of their country’s glory. 

There was another branch of this subject to 
Which time would only permit him to allude, and 
that was the commercial importance of this terri- 
tory. And, in the first place, he would call the at- 
tention of gentlemen to the fact, that from the At- 
lantic coast, through the valley of the Mississippi, 
on to the Pacific ocean, we were by nature, ay, 


| we were stamped by the hand of God himself, as 
‘one nation of men. Look at the geographical con- 
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formation of our country, and contrast it with the | 


other quarters of the globe, and no man can doubt | 


that high destiny which is manifest from our situ- 
ation. Nature has marked the distinction, and it 
would be folly in the extreme to shut our eyes to 
the future glory of the Republic. On the other 
great continents of the world, nature has placed 
their massive mountain-chains in the centre, from 
which their rivers diverge in every direction to the 
ocean. Each great river-valley from the moun- 
tain to the sea, is marked as the abode of a sepa- 
rate and distinct people, Nature has ordained the 
distribuuon of nations upon the continents of the 
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of eastern Asia are as convenient to Oregon as the 
ports of Europe are to the eastern slope of our con- 


|| federacy, with an infinitely better ocean for navi- 


Old World; and every attempt to consolidate them | 


has proved fruitless, and will continue to prove 
fruitless. Notso with our own continent. Our 
mighty mountain-barriers are not in the centre, 
but are distributed into two great chains upon the 
iggt and the West—from which their waters con- 
verge toa common centre through the great valley 
of the Mississippi, and discharge themselves by 
one common trunk to the ocean. This great val- 


ley, more than thirteen hundred thousand square | 


miles in extent, is marked by the hand of destiny 
as the abode of one people. It is marked as the 
great body of the epee, to which the Atlantic 
and Pacific slopes are but wings of communica- 
tion with the commerce of the world. These 
three parts of the Republic are inseparably bound 
together by the chains of a common interest, of a 
common destiny. And it is wisely arranged that 
that portion of the confederacy—the great valley 
of the Mississippi, which cannot do without the 
Union, to preserve her commercial connexion with 
the seas—is destined, in all ume, to possess the 
power to preserve It. 

A half century has scarcely elapsed since the 
wave of populauon first oe the great barriers 
of the Alleghany into the Mississippi valley, which 
now contains nearly ten millions of people, located 
upon a soil unsurpassed for fertility upon the globe. 
‘The surplus productions of this valley, now, are 
more than sufficient to supply all the demands of 
Europe and America; and judging of the future by 
the past, the time is not distant when it will be 
quadrupled in surplus production as well as popu- 
lation. ‘Io control the trade of the surplus prod- 
uce of this rich valley, has called forth the un- 
ceasing eflorts of every commercial city, from 

soston to Savannah. ‘That mighty mountain bar- 

rier of the great valley has been passed over at 
a variety of points, with improvements and at a 
cost of more than a hundred millions of dollars, 
to secure this great trade of the West. Boston 
has her railroad; New York has her great Erie 
canal and railroads; Philadelphia has her railroads 
and canals; Baltimore has her railroad and the 
Chesapeake and Ohio canal, forming a junction 
with the national road; and so the catalogue might 
be continued along the whole line of Eastern cities 
to Savannah. And though a great amount is drawn 
off through these sources, yet scarcely enough to 
make an impression upon the vast surplus produc- 
tion of that mighty region. 

Now he would ask Eastern gentlemen, who are 
opposing the provision of a new outlet for this 
great trade, to look for a moment at its effects 
upon the agricultural interests of the Eastern 
States. It is to flood your markets, and, by the 
force of competition with a cheaper agricultural 
country, to destroy your agricultural interests, 
The productions of the West and Southwest, 
coming into compeution with Eastern produc- 
tions, are, all kinds of grain, hemp, tobacco, cot- 
ton, wool, pork, beef, and every variety of live 
stock—all of which can be produced at prices 
there infinitely less than the cost of production in 
the East. And every year the amount of this com- 
petition is increased. This may build up magnifi- 
cent cities in the East, at the expense of the tarm- 
ing and planting interest. And how can gentle- 
men in the East, in view of this prospect before 
them, hesitate to aid us in opening a new market 
for this rich trade ? 

But when it is brought into the eastern markets, 
where is your foreign outlet? pesene 8 country 
of some two hundred millions of people, all rivalling 
us in the same productions, and, consequently, af- 
fording a poor prospect of a market for our surplus. 
On the other ~ , give it a direction westward, 
and let Astoria become the rival of New York in 


commerce, and what are the prospects? The ports | 


gation. In China, Japan, Cochin China, and the 
Birman empire, we have an aggregate of four hun- 


| dred and fifty millions of the finest artisans and 


manufacturers in the world, as a population to | 


consume the surplus productions of the great val- 
ley. In return for our breadstuffs to feed their 
starving millions, they could give us tea, porce- 
lain, silks raw and manufactured, satins, velvets, 
crapes, ivory ware, fine woollens, cottons, metals, 
gums, paints, and, from the Philippine Islands, 
coflee, sugar, and spices. Here is the natural out- 
let for the surplus productions of our country, and 
a direct inlet to that commerce which has enriched 
every country that has enjoyed the benefits of it, 
from the earliest period of recorded history to the 
present day. This is the prospective value of Ore- 
gon. ‘To the West she is to give a glorious mar- 
ket, and partially relieve the East from a withering 
competition. Then, with this view before them, 
who are prepared to treat it as a local question? 
Let us perform our duty in relation to this terri- 
tory, (he urged,) and if war was forced upon us 
he trusted in God that we should not be found 
afraid to meet it, and that we should not cravenly 


_ postpone it for our posterity. Let us preserve our 
| territory from dismemberment, and ourselves from 


eternal dishonor and disgrace. There was nota 


| heart in the nation, he trusted, that did not leap at 


the glorious thought of meeting our enemy in such 
a cause as this if war was forced upon us, and of 
pressing forward, not stopping until we should 
drive our invaders from the American continent. 
There was no difficulty on this point, however. 
Great Britain was not going to declare war. 
she declare war on Russia when she resumed the 
territory on which she had given her the right to 
trade? or upon us, when we had resumed the right 
of the navigation of the Mississippi river, which 
we granted her under Jay’s treaty ? No; she was 
not going to declare war now; and he regretted that 
any part of the legislation of this House should be 
tinctured with a British feeling—with a fear that 
Great Britain would not approve our action in re- 
gard to our own territory. He utterly denounced 
and deprecated such a course; and he invoked this 
House to continue to legislate upon our own soil 
precisely as if Great Britain did not exist as a na- 
tion—precisely as if, with an aggressive spirit, she 
was not spreading her dominion far and wide over 
the bounds of the habitable globe. We had our 
rights; and let us dare maintain them. This alone 
was worthy of a great people, and would lead us 
on to true glory. 

Gentlemen had talked there about propagandists, 
and assimilated our determination to protect our 
own soil from aggression to a proposition to ex- 
tend and spread our peculiar institutions over man- 


kind by force, and cited France and the French | 


Revolution as a terrible example of that kind. 
There was the spirit of propagandism in that con- 


test, but it was not in France, but in the combined | 


Powers of Europe, to force a system of govern- 


ment upon her against the solemnly expressed will | 


of her people. England led in the efforts to resist 
the march of liberty in France, and force upon her 
a monarchical Government against her will; and 
he gloried in the fact that France rose in her might 
and drove back the invaders with defeat and dis- 
grace. 
French were as one man. He admired the 


erty and national honor and glory. He denied 


that she had ever exhibited a spirit of propagand- | 


ism, and attributed her whole career in Europe 


during the Revolution to a noble resistance of a | 


design to crush her liberties. She had but resisted 


her oppressors, and carried the battle into their |, 
He trusted that when we were as- | 


own fields. 
sailed, we should be animated by the same spirit 
and crowned with the same success. It was ab- 
surd to talk of conquering twenty millions of peo- 


ple, enlightened and free, and intrenched in the | 


We 


mountain yn of such a country as ours. 
d be conquered by force of arms, and 


never cou 


this Britain well knew. She would make war upon || 


us in a different form; she would carry on against 
us that same war of colonization which she had 
waged against all the nations of the earth, and by 
which she had vanquished the Hindoos, conquered 





Did | 


In the hour of peril to their country, the | 


rench | 
for their love of country, and their devotion to lib- | 
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| Ceylon, attached New Zealand, overrun Affghan. 
| istan, and even stooped to use her fleet and h 
soldiery against the little islands of the Pacific. 
| Butif war should come, it would be a mich 
| struggle, and one that would convulse the civitiers 
world; there would then be a clash of system 
| The aggression would not be on our part, but with 
| the monarchies of the Old World, in their frantic 
_ efforts to destroy Republicanism and banish it thon 
| the earth. A struggle like this held out hope we 
| encouragement to the lovers of liberty everywhere 
and to the oppressed millions all over the whole 
world. To talk about referring our disputes to 
arbitration was absurd—the despots of Euro 
were our natural foes. No, we stood alone; we 
had no friend among them, and nothing to ex t 
at their hands. If our one was submitted to 
such an arbitrament and the award should take 
from us a portion of our own territory, he for one 
would try to awaken his countrymen to arms, and 
urge them instantly to retake that which was their 
own. We never had negotiated but we were cheat. 
_ed. He would hear of no more negotiation for ter- 
ritory. The result of it was, first to prove our title 
good, and then to surrender it to our opponents, 
Mr. B. concluded, expressing his confidence that 
the unfeeling sentiments of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Gippines] expressed on yesterday 
_would have no influence upon this House. No 
true friend of Oregon entertained such feelings, 
When the gentleman drew his horrible picture of 
war, of English black regiments, and of insurrec- 
tion in the South, he (Mr. B.) could charitably 
| have hoped that the ‘ wish was not father to the 
| thought,”’ had not the gentleman coolly remarked 
that the South had brought this upon themselves, 
| Oregon wanted no such advocates, upon such mon- 
| strous principles of inhumanity. Her true friends 
|| repudiated them, and he would say, in the spirit 
_ of the Litany of the church, from such advocates, 
| and fram such inhumanity, good Lord deliver us. 
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SPEECH OF MR. GILES, 


OF MARYLAND, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 9, 1846. 


_ Upon the Resolution for terminating the joint oc- 
cupation of Oregon. 


Mr. GILES, who was entitled to the floor, rose 
| and said: 

Mr. Cuatrman: There are some questions whose 
importance and whose greatness are such as to 
swallow up for a time all others, to chain the 
minds of men to their consideration, and to com- 
pel them to yield their undivided attention. Of 
such a character is the subject which we are now 
discussing, ; 

Its importance is co-extensive with the Ameri- 
can continent, and lasting as the American name. 
Its interest is felt, and its decision anxiously look- 
ed for, upon every spot where live the principles 
of American liberty. The merchant in his count- 
| ing-house, the aod at his daily toil, the farm- 
| eras he tends the field-of promise, the hunter as 
he presses over the boundless prairie; even the 
traveller, as he pursues his solitary way Py the 
banks of the Columbia, feels its interest and looks 
anxiously for our decision. ; 

But, sir, its importance®goes further. — As it re- 
lates to peace or war, it affects all Christendom. 
As it may involve two of the greatest commercial 
nations on the earth in war, it interests and affects 
every man, every civilized man, on whatever spot 
he may dwell. To-day, sir, our commerce whi- 
tens every sea. The industry and the enterprise 
of our countrymen have been made known In 
_ every part of the habitable eas Our Christian 

philanthropy has planted the institutions of re- 
deeming mercy in the centre of the great continent 
of Asia, in the isles of the Pacific, and even on 
| the dark and dreary coast of western Africa, 80 
cursed by “ man’s inhumanity to man.” Am Tin 
|| error, then, in saying that this question interests 
|| every civilized man? Or is it stran that =. 
|| terest should be excited in this H which beto 
|| kens the greatness and importance of the subject, 
| and that even beauty should forsake, for a seas”, 
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her gay and flowery walks to smile upon our de- 


| 
liberations* 1] 


It is a question which outrides all party distinc- | 
tions, which sweeps away all party lines, and 
shows us that upon all great questions of foreign 
policy, we are, as a people, one in sentiment, as 
we are in history, and shall be one in destiny. I | 
believe that when this great question comes up for 
final action, this House will be found unanimous 
in the pursuit of such measures as may be deem- 
ed necessary to meet the exigencies of the occa- 
sion. ees 

However we may differ as to the initiatory steps 
proper for the assertion of our title, (and these are 
points on which I know there are honest differ- 
ences of opinion amongst men of all parties,) yet | 
when no other resource is left—when all negotia- 
tions fail—when all hope of settling the matter by 
treaty shall have passed away, and men come to | 
consider what course we ought to take for the 
maintenance of that title, they will throw off the 
faded livery of party and put on the uniform of 
our common country. 

Sir, the debate which we have had in this Hall 
has been gratifying to every American heart. There | 
was only one portion of the argument which I re- 
eretted. I did deeply regret that the honorable 
gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Gippines,] who first 
addressed the committee, should have permitted 
himself to turn aside from this lofty theme, and 
hurl a shaft at one of the institutions of the coun- 
try. But, sir, during the debate we have heard a 
voice, I might almost say, from the past. The 
venerable gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Apams] has spoken out; and I, for one, rejoiced 
to see that, although his locks are bleached with 
the frosts of more than seventy winters, yet the 
fires of patriotism still burn brightly on their an- 
cient altar. 

Mr. Chairman, I was one of those who were in 
favor of postponing the discussion of this great 
question, as proposed by the honorable chairman | 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, [Mr. C. J. 
IncersoLt.] I wished to see what would be the 
effect in England of the present aspect of the ques- | 
tion, as it is presented in the late correspondence, 
which has brought from the archives of diplomacy 
into the full light of day, the fulness and clearness 
of our titlk—a correspondence which will add to 


the heretofore wide-spread fame of the Secretary of || 


State; a fame whose laurels time—which corrodes 
and destroys so much of human achievement—will, 
year after year, only freshen and renew. After 
that correspondence, if we must go into this con- 
test, we shall feel the full force of the sentiment: 


“ Thrice is he arm’d who hath his quarrel just.” 


If this contest is to come—for we are not per- 
mitted to lift the veil of futurity, and see what is | 
in reserve for us—humanity will weep. The 
angel of peace will unfurl his fairy wing, and take | 
his eagle flight to the sky. It will be a contest | 
that will not only sweep from the ocean a vast | 
_— of commerce, but will retard the great | 
v 


APPEN 


DIX TO 


} not, 
| in the history of the Oregon territory which will 
| no longer admit of this joint ocewpation, 
| like to know from British statesmen how long this 
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one of the great prevailing considerations which 
have hitherto held her in peaceful relations with 
us. 

Mr. Chairman, after the most careful consider- 


| ation which I have been able to give to this ques- 


tion, I conscientiously believe that, if war is to 
come, it will come whether you give this notice or 
I believe that we have now reached a point 
I should 


chrysalis state of civilization—this inchoate system 


| of government—is, in this state of things, to last. 


It was very well in ]18]8—it was well in 1827— 


| when this creat country was used only as a place 


to receive from the Indian tribes the furs they col- 
lected, and as a place at which our whalemen and 
other ships might water. It was very well while 
Great Britain and ourselves merely used the terri- 
tory for the purposes of commerce, without refer- 
ence to actual settlement. 

But, sir, in pursuance, I suppose, of that destiny 
to which my eloquent friend from Indiana referred 


| the other day, whose onward progress we cannot 


resist, our people rapidly have passed to Oregon, 
not for the purpose of commerce, not to obtain the 
furs of that vast country, but to settle, to build 
houses, and to till the soil. In this state of things, 
look for a moment at the condition of Oregon. 
Our citizens are now there without a government, 
and without protection from the country. They 
are entitled to both. Refuse to pass a bill to pro- 
vide that government and to give that protection, 
and what condition are you in?) Why, if a British 


| subject assaults and beats an American citizen, by 


whom, under the present system, (which some 


| gentlemen wish to continue,) is he to be tried? By 


| ued, peace can longer be maintained ? 


enevolent operations of the day, and, as I believe, | 


arrest the march of civilization for more than half | 
acentury. It was for considerations such as these, 


that I was anxious to pause, that we might see || title which we have again and again asserted. I 


whether our opponents would plant themselves |, 


direct] in the face of the President’s Message, of 
our title, and of the correspondence. 

But the House has decided otherwise. We are 
here discussing this great question, and in a few | 
days we must vote upon it. I shall now, there- | 


fore, briefly and plainly give to the committee the || 


reasons which have operated on my mind, and | 
which will induce me to vote for the resolution | 
which the chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs submitted. 

Much has been said about the consequences | 
of a conflict between Great Britain and this 
country. If it comes—and I, for one, covet not 
for my country ‘the plumed troop, the big wars, 
the shrill trump, the spirit-stirring drum, the ear- | 
plercing fife, and all the pride, pomp, and cir- 
cumstance of glorious war’’—but if it comes, it 
will do one thing for us that has not yet been men- 
tioned: it will free us forever from the looms of 

anchester and the workshops of Birmingham. 
It will emancipate us forever from the manufac- | 
tures of Great Britain. She will lose one of her | 


6 


your American judiciary? No; but by a British 
court. If there is no British court near, then he is 
sent to some distant establishment of the Hudson 
Bay Company. Can any man Lelieve that, look- 
ing to this conflict of jurisdiction, if it is contin- 
Daily and 
hourly must be the conflict. An American citizen 
is indebted to a citizen of Great Britain: where 
is he to be sued?—In an American court. Ifa 
British subject is indebted, he must be sued in a 
British court. 

But the absurdity of the thing does not stop 
here. Our citizens have gone to that territory for 
the purpose of settlement. From whom are they 
to obtain their titles to the soil? The treaty says 
that the sovereignty is in abeyance. I appeal to 
the good sense of gentlemen to say, whether it can 
longer be left so? It has been said by travellers, 
that the coffin of Mahomet is capesded between 


| heaven and earth; but a greater miracle will be 


seen if this matter of title to the sovereignty of this 
soil can longer be kept in abeyance. Whether you 


give the notice or abstain from giving it, a conflict | 


must come unless this matter is arranged by treaty. 
That it may be so arranged, [ fervently and sin- 
cerely hope. I do not see that the giving this no- 
tice can, In any manner, either advance or retard a 
settlement by treaty. lam for giving the notice, 
because we are bound to protect our citizens who 
have gone to that country upon the faith of that 


am in favor of giving it, because we must follow it 
up by provision for a government to protect and 
defend our citizens who have planted our banner 
on the shores of the Pacific. I am in favor of ter- 
minating this joint occupancy, because we cannot 
give an efficient government and a proper protec- 
tion to our citizens whilst it remains. 

But I am in favor of it for another reason. How 
many citizens, to-day, of the United States, are on 
the northern bank of the Columbia river? «Not 
one, of whom I have any information! What is 
the reason? The British Government has now 
established there a regular system of government— 


the Hudson Bay Company, with their forts erected _ 


on the northern side of the Columbia, who so ar- 


| range matters that no American citizen shall make 


a permanent settlement on the northern side of that |, 
river. They have not, I learn, infringed — the | 
t 


treaty; but, with their great power and wealth, and 
looking to the secrecy with which that company 
operates over the whole North American conti- 
nent, they have brought other means to bear than 


eee i that of force to turn the emigration from the United | 
customers; and that I believe to have been © States south of the Columbia river. 
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I will read an |: 


Sl 
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extract from a work which describes this organiza- 
tion. I quote from Greenhow: 

In addition to the assistance and protection 
‘thus received from the British Government, the 
constitution of the Hadson Bay Company is such 
as to secure the utmost degree of knowledge and 
prudence in its councils, and of readiness and ex- 
actness in the execution of its orders. Its affairs 
are superintended by a governor, a deputy gov- 
ernor, and a committee of directors, established 
at London, by whom all general orders and reg- 
ulations are devised and issued, and all reports 
and accounts are examined and controlled. The 
proceedings of this body are enveloped in pro- 
found secrecy, and the communications made to 
the Government in writing, which are likely to be 
published, are expressed in terms of studied cau- 
tion, and afford only the details absolutely re- 
quired.” , 

Here, then, (continued Mr. G.,) is a perfect or- 
ganization—an established government operating 
in favor of British subjects on the northern bank 
of the Columbia. 

I am in favor of giving the notice for another 
and yet stronger reason. This matter has been 
again opened by negotiation. ‘The American Gov- 
ernment, in that spirit of liberality which has ever 
characterized its intercourse with foreign nations, 
has again, and for the fourth time, made the most 
liberal offers for a settlement of the controversy by 
compromise. The American Government has 
again proposed to divide this territory by the 49th 
parallel of latitude, which, in reference to the ex- 
tent of territory on the northern and southern side, 
is a most liberal offer of compromise, and will be 
so pronounced by the diplomatists of Europe. It 
gives England nearly one-half of that magnificent 
territory. Did not the offer go even further than 
that? Let me read an extract from the letter of 
the Secretary of State, of the 12th of July, to the 
British Minister. 

Mr. Buchanan says: 

‘* He [the President] has therefore instructed the 
©‘ undersigned again to propose to the Government 
‘of Great Britain that the Oregon territory shall be 
‘divided between the two countries by the 49th 
‘ parallel of north latitude, from the Rocky moun- 
* tains to the Pacifie ocean.’’ 

That (said Mr. G.) was a most liberal offer, but 
it did not stop there. It further says: 

‘Offering, at the same time, to make free to 
‘ Great Britain any port or ports on Vancouver's 
‘Island, south of this parallel, which the British 
‘ Government may desire.”’ 

Can there (said Mr. G.) be a more liberal pro- 
position than that which our Government thus sub- 
mitted ? 

Why, sir, if one were unacquainted with the his- 
tory of Great Britain, he would be struck with 
amazement that such a proposition should be re- 
jected. But when we trace her history from the 
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- 
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day that the Norman conqueror planted his iron 


heel upon that sea-girt isle, down the stream of 
time until the day that she chained her honor io the 
rock at St. Helena with its royal captive, when 
has Great Britain ever abandoned any claim of ter- 
ritory she has made, except she has obtained the 
lion’s share by treaty, or has first tried the wager 
of battle? What is her proposition now? What 
has it always been? ‘‘ Give me the north of the 
Columbia river. Give me two-thirds of this ter- 
ritory to which I acknowledge I have no claim; 
give me more than two-thirds ‘of that territory in 
which I have never claimed the sovereignty of 
the soil.’”” Now, sir, however we may differ 
upon the offer, or acceptance of the parallel of 49 
degrees, I do not believe that, from Nova Scotia 
to Texas—from the Atlantic to the Pacifie—there 
breathes a single man even this day who will ever 
permit Great Britain to come south of the 49th 
parallel. patie 5% 

Mr. Chairman, Great Britain is perfectly con- 
tent with the joint occupancy. It effects all her ob- 
jects; andeshe is willing to trust to time to give her 
all she wants. It gives her, Mr. Chairman, all she 
ever asked or contended for, as I shall show. The 
joint occupancy is all she ever asked or contended 
for. Now, what is the basis of her title? Why, 
sir, in the negotiation at London between Mr. Gal- 
latin and the British plenipotentiaries, in 1827, 
what was the claim then advanced by Great Brit- 
ain? Did she dream at that day of claiming any 
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sovereignty of title to any part of the soil of Ore- | ‘ you wish to be acquainted what house or estab- 


gon? Letus hear her own Plenipotentiary. In 
his protocol, he holds this language : 

‘“Great Britain claims no exclusive sovereignty 
‘over any portion of that territory. Her present 
‘ claim, not in respect to any part, but to the whole, 
‘is limited to a right of joint occupancy, in com- 
‘mon with the other States, leaving the right of 
‘exclusive dominion in abeyance.”’ 

‘There is where she wants to leave it now. Why, 
sir? Why? Because she has no title beyond that. 
She never asked for anything but the joint occu- 
mney. Well, upon what has she founded her 
Why, at the close of this protocol, she 
holds this language: 

** Such being the result of the recent negotiation, 
‘it only remains for Great Britain to maintain and 
‘uphold the qualified rights which she now pos- 
os over the whole of the territory in question. 
‘These riehts are recorded and defined in the con- 
‘vention of Nootka. ‘They embrace the right to 
* navigate the waters of those countries, the right 
‘to settle in and over any part of them, and the 
‘ right freely to trade with the inhabitants and oc- 
* cupiers of the same.” 

She claimed, then, no sovereignty, no title to the 
soil, but a right in that territory merely for the 
usual purposes of commerce; a right there to pur- 
sue her commercial operations, founded upon the 
treaty of Nootka Sound, 

Well now, sir, that was her claim in 1827. That 
was the opinion of her Minister of her claim. Was 
it correct, or was it net?) Can any man believe— 
if at that day she believed herself to possess any 
title to the soil of Orerzon—it would not have been 
embraced in the protocol of her Plenipotentiary? 
She founded her claim upon the Nootka Sound 
treaty. Now, this protocol gives you the opinion 
of her Minister'in 1827, that that treaty gave her 
no right to the soil—that it gave her but a ** quali- 
fied”? right. Was it in existence in 1827? Out 
of what did it grow? There is something about 
the history of that treaty which speaks a lesson as 
to the foreien policy of Great Britain. Why, sir, 
in 1790, the King of Great Britain made a commu- 
nication to his Parliament, that two British vessels 
had been seized by the Spanish Governor upon 
the northwestern coast of America. Now, | ask 
gentlemen to look at the communication made to 
the Parliament of Great Britain upon the Sth of 
May, 1790, and which was the commencement of 
the Nootka Sound difficulty, Does any gentleman 
believe, if Great Britain at that day believed she 
had any claim to the soil, that when her King was 
speaking to his own Parliament he would not have 
alluded to it?) That when he was calling down at- 
tention to an outrage committed on a portion of the 
citizens of his kingdom, he would not have spoken 
of it as being committed in a country over which 
he claimed the sovereignty, or in which he claimed 
the rizht of soil? 
this. He'*speaks of the injury to the vessels; but 
in the whole communication there is not one word 
that upon the soil of the country Great Britain had 
any claim. He does not speak of the loss of lands. 
No, sir. He does not speak of the destruction of 
houses; but he complains of the capture of two 
ships and their cargoes. Well, Spain took great 

mains to clear up this matter. She behaved in a 
liberal and noble way; and she addressed a memo- 
rial to the courts of Europe in justification of her 
conduct, in which she holds this language: 

“The high and menacing tone and manner in 
‘which the answer of the British minister was 
‘couched, at a time when no certain information of 
‘the particulars had arrived, made the Spanish 
‘ Cabinet entertain some suspicions that it was made 
‘not so much for the purpose of the dispute in 
* question, as a pretext to break entirely with our 
‘Court: for which reason it was thought necessary 
‘to take some precaution relative to the subject.” 

Well, sir, when affidavits came to be made in 
London to bring this claim properly before Par- 
liament, the word * lands” is, for the first time, 
introduced. ‘The Spanish Government took great 
pains; it obtained certificates of two American 
captains who were there at the time, not only giv- 
ing the details of all the transactions, but to them 
is propounded the question, whether any buildings 
or lands were owned by Captain Meares, who was 
the complainant. Now, what did they say? 
Hiere is what they say: ‘ Interim, we observe 


claim ? 


CSSES 


but we hear not one word of 


; 


‘lishment Mr. Meares had at the time the Spaniards 
‘arrived there. 
They had no land, nor no title to the soil. 
yet you find, when the Nootka Sound treaty came 
to be made—made, no doubt, under the menace 
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We answer in a word, none.” | 


And | 


of a British fleet—that the word ** lands” is intro- | 


duced. But, taking that treaty—the whole and 
entire treaty together—it gives nothing, as I have 
said before, to the British Government but what 


her minister, in 1827, termed ‘* qualified rights.’? | 


Well now, sir, here is a view that has struck my 
mind, independent of the argument which is put 
forward by the Secretary of State, “that this 
‘treaty was entirely abrogated by the war which 


‘ensued between Spain and Great Britain.” And | 


it is this: that any grant from any Power to an- 


other, of a qualified right of that kind, must he | 


taken to continue only so long as that qualified 


right can be fairly exercised in reference to the | 


progress and settlement of the country. Spain 


never could have intended, and never did intend, | 


to give to Great Britain, by that treaty, the right, | 


if she should hereafter settle and cultivate that | 


country, to any portion of its sovereignty. It was 


a right to trade on an uncivilized coast—a right for | 


protection for her ships in storms—a right only 
which could be exercised without injury to Spain, 


while Spain had not yet settled upon the territory, | 
but which could not be considered to extend be- | 


yond the period when Spain, or any other Power 


to whom she should transfer her sovereignty, | 


should settle and cultivate that soil. 
treaty, sir. ' 
of things, and must have been intended to be end- 
ed when the state of the country had become en- 


So I read that | 
it is temporary from the very nature | 


tirely changed from what it was when the treaty | 


was made, Now, upon that treaty of Nootka 
Sound, Great Britain plants herself, not claiming, 


as [ said before, the sovereignty to one foot of the | 


soil, but merely the right jointly to occupy it for 
the purpose of trade. 


Mr. Chairman, in 1818, when the convention of | 


that day was made, joint norennney suited both | 


the high contracting parties. In 1818, no citizen 
of the United States, except possibly those con- 
nected with the fur trade at Astoria, had become 
an inhabitant of that territory. Great Britain and 
the United States looked to its use merely asa 
place for carrying on the fur trade, and possibly 
as a place for watering their ships engaged in the 
whale fishery in the Pacific. 
then, was all that the United States wanted; joint 


Joint occupancy, | 


occupancy was then, and is now, all that Great | 


Britain wants. 
same condition; and that which was but tempo- 
rary, by its own limitation, was made to continue 
during the pleasure of both parties. But what does 
it bearon its face? Why, it bears on its face the 


In 1827, things remained in the | 


opinion of both the high contracting parties, that a | 


period would come when this joint occupancy would 
no longer be advisable. It reserves the right for 
either party to terminate this joint oceupancy upon 
twelve months’ notice. 
they did in 1818, when they made this convention 
temporarily, they looked to the fact that the day 
would come when this joint occupancy would no 
longer exist. Now, I may be in error—we are 
liable to error—but I think, sir, that that day has 
arrived. Now, asI said before, we differ upon this 
initiatory step towards the assertion of our title. 
We differ, and I regret, Mr. Chairman, exceed- 
ingly, that I differ in opinion with a distinguished 
statesman in the other end of the Capitol, whose 


vurity of life and comprehensiveness of intellect | 
1ave marked him as one of the master-spirits of | 


the age, and who has shed a halo around the 
American name; a man to whom the American 


people can point as the living model of what an || 


American statesman should be. But we have all 
our individual responsibility. We are all bound 
to bring to the consideration of this question the 


best intelligence which nature and education have | 


brought within our reach, and to follow out, after 
patient and retired study, the dictates of our own 
judgments. I believe, sir, the day has come for 
the cessation of this joint occupancy. Your 
Government has thought so too. She has again 
held out the olive-branch of peace to the Gov- 
ernment across the water. she has again said 
to her opponent in this question, ‘* Although we 
believe our title clear to the whole of this territory, 


They looked then, as | 





| 
} 
| 
| 
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yet we will, for the fourth time, offer to divide 
with you by a parallel of latitude, whic 
same that divides our territory from the 
the Woods to the Rocky mountains. 
extend this parallel to the Pacific ocean, and vive 
= nearly one-half of this magnificent territo, 

Ve will give it to you, too, when you never els a, 
ed the sovereignty of the soil, but claimed mer i 
its temporary oceupancy.’’ Sir, I believe that the 
rejection of that ofler by the British Minister ya. 
rash and impolitic; and, I believe, over it hum, 
ty will weep. 

Sir, the gentleman from Indiana who address, d 
the committee a day or two ago, asked where was 
the power of Congress, under the Constitution, ty 
pass this resolution. 1 point him to section third 
article fourth of the Constitution, which read. 
thus : 

‘* The Congress shall have power to dispose of 
‘and make all needful rules and regulations ye. 
‘ specting the territory or other property belong. 
‘ing to the United States.’’ ; 

Now, here is a power given in the Constiution 
to pass all rules and regulations respecting our tey- 
ritory. O, but, says the gentlemen, it belongs to 
the treaty-making power. But no conflict cay 
ever come between Congress and the treaty-,q- 
king power on a question of this kind to which 
Congress agrees. ‘To whom is the power given 
under this resolution? To the House of R; pre- 
sentatives, the President, and the Senate. Who js 
the treaty-making power? ‘The President and 
Senate. Whatever, then, Congress approves, the 
treaty-making power will sanction. 
no conflict between them. 

The honorable gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. 
Yancey,| to whose remarks [ listened with so 
much delight—it was the glowing eloquence of the 
sunny South—asked what the late war had achiey- 
ed. Sir, that was not a war for territory; it was 
a war for the freedom of the sea. Great Britain 
had claimed supremacy upon the ocean; and her 
poet had boastingly said of her— 


h is the 
Lake of 
We will 


rrilory, 


il- 


cads 


There can be 


“ Britannia needs no bulwark, 
No towers along the steep; 
Her march is o’er the mountain wave, 
Her home is on the deep.” 


We met her on that element; and again and again 
and again was the red cross of St. George struck 


| before that starry banner around which cluster the 


gushing affections of our hearts. Yes, sir, upon 
it, before we entered that struggle, we inscribed 
‘“‘Free trade and sailors’ rights.’? ‘They were g\o- 
riously, nobly maintained ; and at the treaty of 
Ghent—over which was placed, as one of its min- 
istering spirits, the venerable gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, [Mr. Apams]—the American eagle 
flapped its wings triumphantly over the crouching 
lion. 

Mr. Chairman, much has been said of what the 
West will do in case of a contest. I hope, I fer- 
vently hope, that this contest may not come; but 
if we are to have it—if we are to have the battle of 
the warrior *‘ with confused noise and garments 
rolled in blood’’—I tell my friends from the 
rich and glorious West, that those I have the hon- 


or to represent will not be found last when the 
muster roll is called. Sir, the patriotism and the 


valor of my constituents need no eulogium from 
- e . D1. le 
me. They have been written on the field of battle 


with the heart’s blood of the proud invader; and 


the same valor and the same patriotism which 
more than thirty yearsago impelled them to throw 


| themselves between their own loved homes and the 


warrior’s desolation, which led them to encounter 
the veterans of Wellington, flushed with the victo- 
ries of the Peninsula, animates their bosoms, and 
will again nerve their arms. Sir, in our ifant 
struggle for liberty, in the army which carried us 


so successfully through that trying crisis, there 
| was one division whose name has become an ¢pt- 
| taph of glory. It was the Maryland Line—‘‘first in 


the fight and last in the retreat.’’ Although How- 
ard, of Eutaw, and the gallant Smith, now sleep 
beneath the soil of that country which their efforts 
aided to redeem from a foreign bondage, their spit 
its walk abroad. ; 

Mr. Chairman, I believe if this contest is to come, 
it will not be for a few miles of territory. _It will be 
a strife between the monarchical principles of the 
Old World and the rising greatness of the Western 
Empire. Our light has become so bright as to be 
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flashed across the ocean, and to light up the dark 
places of Europe; our glorious republican institu- 
tions have engendered a jealousy beyond the wa- 
ters; and if the contest comes, it will be an effort to 
break down the resources, and to cripple the ener- 
this mighty nation. Sir, if this contest 
comes, | look down the distant future, and I see 
no speck or cloud upon our political horizon; no 
shade of doubt crosses my mind as to the final 
issue of that conflict; for 
« Freedom’s battle once begun, 
Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 
Though batiled oft, is ever won ” 
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OREGON QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. L. H. SIMS, 
OF MISSOURI, 
In THE Hovse or Representatives, 
January 5, 1846. 


The resolutions reported to the House by the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
giving notice to Great Britain of the termination 
of the treaty of 1818, in relation to the joint occu- 
paney of Oregon, being under consideration— 

Mr. SIMS obtained the floor, and addressed 
the House as follows: 

He ought probably (he said) to apologize to the 
House for claiming their attention; but, on the 
other side of the Hall, he saw a colleague who, 
with himself, resided on the western frontier of 
Missouri, in the region which was nearest the 
Oregon Territory; and it must be conceded by 
gendemen, that those who lived in that quarter 
took a deep interest in this subject. It might be 
recollected, too, that the people of far-famed Mis- 
souri, and their Representatives here, had ever 
taken an anxious interest in the Oregon question. 
He would be wanting in his duty, therefore, to 
the people of Missouri if he failed to make some 
remarks, though he did not profess to be able to 
enlighten them on this important subject. 

Mr. Speaker, well may you, as well as every 
member on this floor—nay, the American people— 


| the warmest affection. 


recollect the deep and ardent interest which the | 


lamented Linn, formerly of the United States Sen- 
ate, from Missouri, felt on this subject. 


He it | 


was, to a very great extent, who prepared the | 
minds, not only of the people of Missouri, but of | 


the whole Union, on this important subject that 
now prevails, with such unanimity of feeling, on 
ihe immediate steps necessary to be taken for the 
successful occupation of the territory in dispute. 
He it was who adhered to the rights of his own 


country, and at the same time had respect for the | 


rights of others. 

Sir, the first proposition which I intend to con- 
sider | will put in the form of an interrogatory. I 
ask this vast and enlightened nation whether Ore- 


gon is ours or not? I have heard no man yet who 
dared to say that our right was not good to the 


whole territory. Now, sir, if we have a right to 
Oregon up to the 49th parallel of latitude, we have 
the right to it up to 54° 40’. 

I beg leave to refer the House to the act of de- 
livery of Astoria from the British Government, to 
that of the United States, which is in the following 
language, to wit: 

‘In obedience to the commands of his Royal 
‘Highness the Prince Regent, signified in a de- 
*spatch from the Right Honorable the Earl Ba- 
‘thurst, addressed to the partners or agents of the 
‘Northwest Company, bearing date the 27th of 
‘January, 1818; and in obedience to a subsequent 
‘order, dated the 26th of July, from William H. 
‘ Sheriff, Esquire, captain of his Majesty’s ship An- 
‘ dromache, we, the undersigned, do, in conformity 
‘to the first article of the Treaty of Ghent, restore 
‘to the Government of the United States, through 
‘its agent, J. B. Prevost, Esquire, the settlement of 
‘ Fort George, on the Columbiariver. Given under 
‘our hands, in triplicate, at Fort George, Columbia 
‘river, this 6th day of October, 1818. 

“F. HICKEY, 

“* Captain of his Majesty’s ship Blossom. 
“J. KEITH, 

; “* Of the Northwest Company.” 

I will also refer the House to the acceptance 
thereof by the American commissioner, which is 
laid down in the following language, viz: 


—— 


|| Government to Great Britain. 
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**T do hereby acknowledge to have this day re- 
| * ceived, in behalf of the Government of the United 
| States, the possession of the settlement designa- 
| * ted above, in conformity to the first article of the 
| ‘treaty of Ghent. Given under my hand, in tripli- 
| eate, at Fort George, Columbia river, this 6th of 
| *October, 1818. 

“J.B. PREVOST, 
** Agent for the United States.”’ 

Shortly after the interchange of this correspond- 


ence, the British flag was hauled down, and the | 


American ensign placed in its stead. 

Sir, Lask the members on this floor what means 
would have been more effective in the surrender of 
the Oregon Territory than the above? 


It may be true that the people of Missouri, | 


whom I have the honor, in part, to represent, feel 


| amore warm affection for Oregon than others in 


this nation. I cannot, myself, help feeling for it 
If, therefore, I should say 
anything calculated to wound the feelings of any 
who hear me, I assure them that itis not my in- 
tention. I have witnessed, with deep solicitude, 
the tears of the mother in parting with her sons 
and daughters, when I have seen them take up the 
travel for Oregon, which has been said by gentle- 
men to be a route so impracticable and so full of 


| danger; and I have sympathized in the feelings 


of the aged father, when his children were depart- 
ing for that country, where they desired to find a 
fertile home on the borders of the Pacific. 

I will notice what the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Ruert] said, if it be in order, as to 
this country being the refuge of liberty, and free 


| to all emigrants from every nation who are suffer- 


| prised that he was willing to let Oregon alone, and | 
| thus close it to those who may seek, under our pro- 


ing under tyranny and oppression; and I was sur- 


tection, a home in that country, which I conceive 
will be the probable results if we fail to adopt the 


pending resolutions. He would leave our rights 


in Oregon the subject of negotiation with a nation 
| which never yielded anything in its diplomacy to 


| to all the world. 


us, or to any other people. 


| travel slowly in my remarks. 


We have here openly discussed every branch 


of this question, and our views upon it are known 
Sut you can never tell what are 
the purposes of Great Britain from the debates in 


her Parliament, for the decision of such questions 


does not depend upon the small portion of the pop- 
ular principle which is imposed in her system of 
government. Being a resident of the frontier, 
where I have cast my lot for life, I feel very deep- 
ly the necessity of giving notice to Great Britain 
of our purpose to terminate the joint occupancy of 
Oregon. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
for reasons why we should do this, and I will give 
them. Proposition after proposition have we made 
to Great Britain for the settlement of the question, 
and the division of the territory between her and 
us. All these she has steadily refused, and, had I 


| been with the President when he offered the last 


compromise of the 49th parallel, | would have ad- 


| vised him against it. But, sir, the gentleman from 


New York [Mr. Kine] was mistaken when he 


said that the President had not made that offer in | 


sincerity. 
and private career. I have known his who 
principles in every station that he has filled, and 
he has occupied no small portion of his country’s 
history. He never made an offer in bad faith. In 


be accepted, and he intended to be bound by it. 


e his- | 
tory, and have marked his devotion to republican || 2 and its bloody fields; nor do I wisi ever to 


{[Mr. Preston Kine inquired of the gentleman | 


from Missouri if he referred to any thing which he 
had said, when he spoke of the faith of the Gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr. Sims said: I refer to the rumor spoken of 
by the honorable gentleman from New York. 


If so, said Mr. K., I desire to say that I said | 


nothing on the subject of the faith of the Govern- 
ment. The question of faith, good or bad, was 
not at all involved in the offer last made by our 
If it had been ac- 


| cepted, our Government would have been bound 


| by it, and the line settled at 49°. 


|| reason he had said he would not have made the of- 


| fer. 


The offer was rejected by the British Gov- 
ernment, and we were saved from all injury. He 


(Mr. K.) felt no sensitiveness on this subject of the |! 


It was for this | 


1 
| 
| 
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| 
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faith of the Government. The honor of the coun- 
try was in safe hands, in the care of the Adminis- 
tration. His acts, and the votes of those who sent 
him here, were the testimonials of his faith for the 
past, as they would be for the future. ]} 

Mr. Sims resumed, It is so common on this 
floor for inexperienced members to make apologies 
for their embarrassments, I will not offer any for 
mine. [hope gentlemen will understand, what I 
have heretofore said, that | do not intend to make 
any personal allusions to any gentlemen here de- 
signed to be offensive. I find so much difficulty in 
getting along with all the questions that may be 
raised by the North or by the South, and by law- 
yers, and metaphysicians, and learned doctors, 
who abound here, that | shall be compelle d to 
my I hope, therefore, 
that gentlemen will keep cool, and suffer me to get 
through. I was aboutto say, when interrupted by 
the gentleman, that the fact of the President’s hav- 
ing offered the 49th degree as a compromise, 1s no 
reason why he should make it again, or that he 
should take it, if now offered by the British Gov- 
ernment. : 

Sir, suppose that I have a cargo of flour in the 
vort of Boston; a gentleman may come to buy it; 
| offer it for six dollars per barrel, and he refuses 
it: suppose that he goes out on the wharf, and 
finds that flour is worth eight dollars per barrel, am 
I bound to take the offer of six dollars per barrel 
on his return and demanding it, or would it be 
good sense to make a similar proposition, thereby 
losing two dollars on each barrel? 
cisely an analogous case. 

A vreat deal has been said here about war. | 
wish to be distinctly understood what banner | 
fight under—it is for Oregon, all or none, now or 
never. 

Not only I, but the people of Missouri, whom I 
in part represent, will stand up to shis motto, 
Around it we will rally, and for it we wiil fight, tll 
the British lion shall trail in the dust. The lion has 
cowered before us before; and I have no fears, in the 
event of our being united, but he will do so again. 
I believe that there is unity and strength enough 
in the American people to enforce their rights and 
repel aggressions. ‘Talk of whipping this nation! 
Sir, itis folly—the height of folly. I have not 
been brought up in the tented field, nor accustom- 
ed to make war an exercise, and do not so much 
thirst for marshal renown as to desire to witness 
such a war as America and Britain would make. 
Sighing and moaning would be its consequences; 
deep affliction would locate itself in the cities, 
towns, and rural scenes of our wide-spread coun- 
try. Notwithstanding all this, I cannot fear the 
war, nor doubt its success on our part, should we 
be forced to meet it. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gmpines] had 
brought several other topics into view: and I be- 


This is pre- 


| lieve that he would suffer much if he did not say 


something about abolition and slavery. As he is 


| now delivered of his tiring load, I hope that he 
| will not again impose upon this House similar re- 


y- Sir, I have known the President inti- || 
|| mately for many years, during his whole = 


marks. I do not wish to say anything against the 
South. No, God forbid; for she has too often dis- 
played her patriotism on the battle-field, and her 
devotion to democratic principles. I do not, sir, de- 
sire to witness the shock of war, its pomp and 


vear the shouts of those triumphs which I feel 


| that we should achieve in this struggle; but I do 


| 
| 
} 
j 


} 


} 
j 
| 
j 
i 


} 
| 
| 


| bated are adopted, that war will be the result. 


2 | hope that we shall never submit to British dicta- 
making this proposition he supposed that it would || 


tion. 


When I wasa boy, sir, a small boy, in 1815, I was 
with my father at church, where he was offering 
his prayers to the Almighty; and it was then that 
the news of the victory of New Orleans reached 
the spot. I never felt so happy as at that moment. 


| At that moment my love of country commenced, 


and from that hour it has increased more and more 
every year; and I shall be ever ready to peril every- 
thing in my power for the good of my ere 


| Sir, I do not fear, if the resolutions now being de- 


Will 


| Great Britain make war upon us for taking and using 


| that which is our own? 


Will she do this, when 
the treaty itself provides that either Government 
may terminate the joint occupancy by giving no- 
tice? If she desires to have a war, let her see to 
it. Sir, I am for the whole of Oregon, and for 
nothing else but the whole. Should it require of 
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us, in self-defence, to make bloody the decks of our 





- 


“s, 


sources to the ocean, and cover our land with the 
slain in battle, we are prepared for the sacrifice. 


that Britain could defeat us; the thing is impossi- 
ble. Why did she not conquer us in former strug- 
Because we were struggling for liberty and 
the rights of man. Our efforts were aided by the 
Ruler of the destinies of nations, and the strong 
arms of the lovers of liberty—ay, that very liberty 
which dreads not comparison with glory! 

Why should we give up Oregon, SE aie off the 
West from the trade with China, and give it all to 
England? If we show that we are afraid of Great 
jritain, the loss of the country will be certain. 

W hat is peace without honor? If we once give 
way on one point, we shall be soon called on to 
yield another, and so on, till we have nothing to 
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‘ se. The situation of things on the Northeastern 

> boundary I do not wish to see inthe West. ‘Those 

; s neighbors on one side of the line see in those on 

brs the other bitter foes. Talk about settling the 

‘3 country, extending our laws with the joint occu- 

. £ pancy in existence, isa great absurdity. To see 

.@ two judicial tribunals on the same square mile— 

. ¥ one under the British Crown, the other under that 

i of the United States—American militia and British 

ra soldiers musterine in the same field in the time of 

: = peace—would be the result of the policy urged by 

Pit S gentlemen opposing the notice. Perpetual hos- 

ee? ; tility must be expected whenever two Govern- 

; : 4 ments attempt or desire = jurisdiction and 

Pa 8 rights, held and retained on their respective parts. 

F " % ft would be unnatural to expect peace and har- 

; + mony to prevail under such existing circumstances. 

ti ; Mr. Speaker, | should have much at risk in the 

Hi event of war—not in wealth—but I have a wife 

7 ea and children, and I love them with all the heart 

i ; ‘ and soul that | possegs. No one ean love his 

| family more than I do mine, unless his stronger 

oO ; intellect may give him more strength of affection; 

; and that family would be exposed to the merciless 

savages, who will, as ever, become the allies of 

Great Britain in every war with us. They will 

# be exposed to the horrors of the tomahawk and 

: a scalping knife of the cruel and unrelenting savage. 

; 2 But, sir, in the face of this danger, the people of 

; 3 the frontiers, with all the West, will daringly 

os press, with the rifle in one hand and the imple- 

et a ments of husbandry in the other, to the valley of 

te. the Columbia. With the former they will mark 

$ & their enemies; with the latter subdue the forest, 

i j and erect habitations for themselves and families. 

sti @ It is notimpossible that I may be amongst those 

i t ; who will be seen in this onward and western march, 

. ; 4 f am far west from the home of my birth. In 

so early life, ere my mind reasoned, I was conveyed, 

i 3 in the lap of my mother, across the mountains, 
iJ 


and was located, without the volition of my own 
will, on the waters of Cumberland, Middle Ten- 
nessee. I have since that time, by choice, found 
my present home on the Ozark Heights, in south- 
western Missouri, where the signs of savage life 
can yet be traced, but where the inroads of civiliza- 
' tion are obliterating the footsteps of the warlike 
Kickapoos. The Indian and the white man alike 
| . | love the tombs and the resting place of their sires; 
ft 

{ 


4 
o 





but destiny moves them both; yet their spirits 
linger about the homes of their birth. 

We talk about aggression upon British rights. I 
hold in my hand, and submit to the honorable 
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conclusively, her thirst for power, and wantonness 
in her seizures of the rights of others, and her grasp- 
ing desire to lord it over land and sea. But to the 
catalogue: 


THE FOREIGN RAPACITIES OF GREAT BRITAW. 
Names of Provinces. Date. Sq. miles. 


> » 1655... .6,250 
-» 1670... .3,600 
-»-1673......46 
90g heehee eceee 


VME 6 near < 


From whom 
taken, 
Jamaica .............5pain... 
Honduras ...........Spain.. 
St. Helena..........-Dutch.. 
Gibraltar ...........-Spain.. 
Lower Canada........France......1759..250,000 
Upper Canada........France......1760..100,000 

CSvGHAdA.. «00 ccc00s cee cccsckten 

Dominica.......e....France......1763 

St. Vincent...........France......1763 

Bahamas..... § France and 
vot’? MEAs... 


. 
** 
* 
ee 
** 
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ships, crimson our rivers from their mountain | 


| ; Se 


I cannot hold the idea that some gentlemen do, | 


members upon this floor,a compiled catalogue of the | 
foreign rapacities of Great Britain, which shows, 
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Co ee ee | 
Ceylon (in part),....-Dutch.......1796...12,500 
§ France and ) ,-o- 

? Spain... 5 1797... .2,000 


§ Knights of} 1800 98 


Bvudecwecuns 2 St.John, § 


| Gozza.. cccccccscvecescc Os. 00c 1800... ..+.8 


| Essequibo ........ 


oan eee 
| Cape of Good Hope. 


-Dutch.. 
-Dutch.. 
-Dutch.. 
-Dutch...... 1803... .3,000 
-Dutch.......1806..130,000 
Heligoland.. ..+0.e+ Denmark... 1807. 000005 


ey 
-- 1803 
-. 1803 


ee. «swe ssue os 


a 
. > 


6,000 


Oe as 


- . 


| Mauritius ...........-France......1810.....756 
Tenian Islands, viz: 

CEU cn cn dns o4.cea stresses seu 
| Cephalonia.........-France......1814.....348 
6 ere r eee RR 
Santa Maura.........France......1814.....180 
SSRI. «0c usc's wb sien a ROD. as 5G aE swe wwe 
ft eee | ee | 
See eee 


Ceylon (in part)......Native king. .1815.. 12,000 
oO ee 6 a | 
British India, viz: 

Twenty-four Pergun- 
nahs,.........+..Native princes. 1757 
Musalipatan ..........++-d0....+-1759 


DROP 5 keenc bse weedeat use eres 
Manapoor.. ...0o.eeee ee dO. eee 01760 
CAPONE .<.o.0.0 080s 00:0 4 Mh see KohtGe 
TRL i ts.0'4-0'b a 'e'e'niw a wes ks oo 
ROOT sé ao and 0s44ghaee bes enw aeeroe 
CIS Ga duces sates ess 5 Olsen een eee 
Chingleput ....2+....00-d0..e0+ 1765 
Northern Cicars..........do....--1766 
Gemindary of Benares....do.....-1775 
Island of Salsette.........do0......1776 
SS 
Guntoor Circars . o.oo 6 00sec ceed TIO 
PL OORRINP. 0 a's 0s 050s 0 MOi ag easton 
DESRIET s Ken's ¥anow e005 es IOs daweekiee 
SREROWIE. 4 i's) 600% nb a wees Oe a Oe 
ee ee 
re memes be 
rer | Sams bc 
MSR Ss sow e'nse & o's 4h 5 WO ow 
W yrnan «occ cs 000000 5 Oe. 00001799 
TANnjore 2.0 00cscccccece AO. cece LI99 
Dist’s of Tippoo Saib......do..... .1800 
CSONIUREIG. ns < 010 00's wy 6a0s0's OOrasesckeel 
| NPONUCRBIORS. 5 6sis oes v0 s Ossi ov sl On 
LJOWON TIGR sis os 000s 5's 0 0 MIOss «se kel 
BOUOT 000 56 00sec es 000s GOsceeeslOe 
jundlecund (in part)......do,.....1802 
J) eras | ees | 
NODS a's anh a 6 ks 5 0 Oia ial Ce 
Upper Doab..............do..... .1803 
Delhi territory............do......1803 
Gujrat (in part)..........d0......1805 
MONRO 5565s 60050064 atc onsale 
Saugur and Huttah........do......1817 
fo SCE EPEC TT eee 
POOR, «bic xs vcs ssMOiees cohen 
CSOUIER Siin'n'c 6'60's.0:08sc es ER ak ee 
RIMIIIG, 6 0.06. 00-0060 956000 MO ces esl OlS 
PON cS oN Sass 06d ox s sODe eo aaeeeee 
SOE cb ckeb dine teen cetaceans 
Mahratta country (in part).do......1818 
On the Nerbudda.........do......1818 
Concan (in part)..........d0......1820 
Bejupoor (in part)........do......1822 
MUGEN. 600 0 00csbnee ods scan see 
DERM iis's bon do E00 ks 6 Os is ac ce 
BURGER 5 cio niuh's ¥4655:a06 0s See 
ROGUE i nk Gd Saks kn dka os xe eee 
TAVOY sss 00006500085 5606 MDs ct coches 
TOs neh$sanns es cnduses wes cca 
LUOEE sins a Osdne kee dc tas coe 


1783. ...5,424 || 


584,020 


States paying black mail in India, viz: 
Berar, Oude, Mysore, Travancore, Cochin, Satta- 


rah, Dominions of the Nizam, Dominions of the | 
Rajpoot chief, Dominions of the Bundlecund | 


Chief... oc ceceescoccccceccesececcess 433,000 

Settlements of Great Britain. Date. Square miles. 
New Brunswick...........+..-1510......27,704 
NOPE OOTRicc.s 00.000 ¢0 02600 00kke “~ 
Cape on at +++ 18,742 
Prince Edward’s Island.......1510....... 2,131 
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¢eeeecees skOUS.. 
ccccccces LOU9.. 
coc cses ceo lL G2ae« 


oo 1631... 


Barbadoes........ 
Bermudas......... 
ae 
(eS | Sees 


coeee. 164 
sees. UH 


ep 
ams 0050 


Monteerrat.......00....0-00++1692,....... ge 
ANUIQUA ...2 0000 cece cece cece NOBQ. 0 00055., 108 
TOrtOlA 20.00 ccccececcs cece ce AGOG: oeees..,, 49 
Sierra Leone... ... +++ s00++0+1787.......... 5 
New South Wales............1787 ) 

Van Dieman’s Land..........1803 5 ....50,009 


Western Australia. ...........1829 \ 
New Holland, parts unsettled......... 3,000,000 


RECAPITULATION. 

Square miles, 

British acquisition by seizures from oth- 
OF NAIONS. 2. cccccvcccccrccccceses 
British acquisition by peaceful settle- 
MONIS. cee reece cern cece creseeses 
British acquisition by claim without 
settlement 3,000,000 


Sir, you will see from this catalogue that Great 
Britain has acquired, by force, one million six hyy- 
dred and twenty thousand six hundred and ninety- 
four square miles; by peaceful settlement, one huy- 
dred and thirty-five thousand and seven square 
miles; by claim, without settlement, three millions 
of square miles. What nation has she not plunder- 
ed of her territory? Ask France how she (Env- 
land) got the Canadas? France will answer, by 
conquest and blood. Ask Spain and India, nay 
the world, how she has acquired possessions be- 
longing to them. And shall the American people 
or the American Congress invite Great Britain to 
come here and take from our children their inher- 
itance ? 

It has been said that the reute to Oregon was im- 
practicable; that it is beset with dangerous ene- 
mies, and that we could not send troops to Oregon, 
nor provisions to feed them. Now, sir, we of Mis. 
souri can fit out ten thousand wagon loads of pro- 
visions for Oregon at any time, and ten thousand 

wagon boys to drive them, who, with their wagon 

whips,can beat and drive off all the British and 

Indians that they find in their way. 

Some say that the ships of England will bring 
soldiers and provisions, and block up the mouth of 
the Columbia, quarter her troops upon the terri- 

|| tory, and starve us out of the country. Both 

parties would have to participate in this; and, 
take my word for it, Her Majesty’s troops would 
have their share of hunger, from the fact, that 
her hireling muskets could not compete with the 
deadly aim of the western riflemen in felling game, 
so plentiful in that portion of our western do- 
main, 

If the Pilgrims, who landed at Plymouth over 
two centuries ago, had landed at the mouth of the 
Columbia, the same necessity for occupying the 
whole North American continent would then have 
existed that now exists. We should have pressed 
eastward, until we occupied the shores of the At- 
lantic, and southward to the Gulf of Mexico. 

We have heard it said thaf Oregon is poor and 
sterile. Then why does Great Britain want 11? 
We have agricultural lands in the vast valley of 
the Mississippi, and we desire to have some man- 
ufacturers on the Pacific, and a share in its com- 
merce and navigation. If the fact does exist, that 
a portion of the country is not so well adapted to 
farming, it is only an argument in favor of our 
holding on to it; for it is evident that this Govern- 
ment, at a future day, must enter largely into the 
manufketure of her products; for even now, after 
supplying herself at home with articles to satiate 
her people, the remaining surplus is so large, 1 
connexion with that of other countries, that our 

roducers are poorly rewarded for their industry. 

t, then, must happen that on the Columbia and 

the Pacific there will be established (as at the East 
and North, upon the Adantic and the lakes) man- 
ufactories; that portion of our country adapted 
to agriculture is to be found in the fertile valley 
_ of the Mississippi—no part of the habitable globe 
being its equal. If Oregon is not so well wuppled 
with water power as some have urged, the objec- 
tion is lost by the successful operation of steam 
upon machinery. But, sir, much of Oregon Is @ 
fine grazing country. There are, already, flocks 
| of cattle feeding upon her luxuriant and fertile 
| pasture, continuing through all seasons of the year. 
Fer hills beneath the snow-peaks are already 
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and comfort to our settler there. Go with me, in 
imagination, to the plains of Oregon. Let us take 
an impartial look at this lovely country. What 
do you behold? Rich and fertile lands, awaiting 
only the industry of toiling thousands, soon to be 
rewarded with an increased and plentiful harvest 
__with every wave that shall leave the shores of 
the Pacific, bearing off her surplus products, in 
exchange for the gold of India and the manufac- 
tures of China. 

How it is possible, sir, that gentlemen from the 
South should feel so indifferent to the acquisition 
of Oregon, I cannot see. I belong, morally and 
geographically, to the country south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. I am identified with its destiny, and 
will labor for its interest, peace, and prosperity, at 
all times and under all circumstances. But I look 
upon this as an American question, and upon the 
country of Oregon &s belonging to every portion 
of the American people, and worthy of the united 
efforts of this nation, from Maine to Louisiana— 
from Boston to the farthest settlement in the 
West. 

Without speaking for the people of other States, 
I must be permitted to say for the people of Mis- 
souri, that there is but one voice ms one heart 
among them on this question. If the whole peo- 
le of that gallant State could be collected in a 
hollow square, and the line of 49° put before them, 
and the line 54° 40’, they, with entire unanimity 
of thought and action, would choose the latter. If 
you put to them the question, Notice or no notice; 
they would all go for the notice, and immediate 
notice, and risk the war. 

The more you cry out ‘‘war, war, we are in 
danger of war,’’ the stronger they will go for Ore- 
gon and for THE NoTIcE. It is not in character 
with the western people to be thus intimidated. 
Their love of enterprise and national rights makes 
them willing to dare and suffer. They have tried 
their valor on the plains of New Orleans, a bright 
page in our country’s history ; and if the venerated 
patriot and soldier who now sleeps in peace and 
honor in the shades of the Hermitage, he who re- 
fused to be buried in the tomb of a king, could be 
permitted to give us his advice, he would say—Go 
tor Oregon, and for the whole of Oregon—go for 
the notice, and that notice now. England’s threats 
were idle tales to him. é 
property of others was by him despised. He uni- 
versally exhorted his countrymen ‘to ask nothing 
but what was right, and submit to nothing that was 
wrong.’’ Let us follow his example. I must be 


excuse Ir. Speake saki | ; é : : 
d, Mr. Speaker, for speaking of one who || upon the wings of the lightning. 


was my friend; of one that I delight to honor; un- 
der the roof of him who has shown me kindness, 
from whom I have imbodied my political creed, 
one who took the Constitution of his country and 
used it asa political telescope, through it saw his 
duty, and beheld his country’s interest; he straight- 
way performed the one and advanced the other. 
He prized the Constitution of his country, the most 
effectual ornament and guide to our republican in- 
sututions, 

Should our countrymen stray into the roads of 
anarchy, we will disinter the bones of the patriot 
Jackson, and point them to the man who struggled 
for liberty and independence, and who guarded 
with vigilance the bright inheritance of his much- 
loved country. He loved her in his youth—age 


unpaired it not—and dying, his exclamations were 
for his country. 


Her eagerness to grasp the | 
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and resumed the consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion reported by the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
providing for the termination of the convention of 


| 1827. 


Mr. YANCEY said— 

Mr. Cuaimman: Events of no ordinary magni- 
tude have been rapidly thickening the path of our 
progress as a nation. But yesterday, a magnifi- 
cent empire, fruitful in all the elements of moral, 
political, and commercial greatness, obtained peace- 
ful ingress within the pale of our liberties, and a 
full fruition of our laws and institutions. But yes- 
terday, and the representatives of a land, which 
had long been the El Dorado of Spanish hopes in 
the palmy days of that once splendid monarchy, 
took their seats in the councils of the Federal 
Union. Around me I see the representatives of sev- 
eral sovereign States—of States carved from a ter- 
ritory capable of furnishing to the Union as many 
more—a territory which is drained by the mightiest 
rivers of the earth, whose sources, in the beautiful 
and striking phraseology of another upon another 
occasion, are amidst perpetual snows, but whose 
outlets are amidst perennial flowers. 

This magnificent picture, sir, is but a grouping 
of the results of peace—of a peace honorably form- 
ed, and honorably kept, with the whole world—of 
a peace which is shedding its radiant influences, 
and pouring from its * horn of plenty”? its choicest 
blessings upon institutions framed to receive them, 
and over a people capable, I trust, of appreciating 
them. It has been a peace which has enabled our 
commerce to explore every sea in search of their 
treasures, and our flag to become known to the 
world as that of a people whose dominions are ex- 
tended by civilization and by reason, and not by 
arms and by blood. It has been to us a period of 
repose, during which our canvass has been unfold- 
ing and spreading its snowy sheets over every 
wave, quietly but eflectually driving England from 
her commercial supremacy on the deep. Under 
its benign and inspiring influences the energies and 


intellect of our people have been directed into chan- 


nels ‘in which they have developed many of the | 


| hitherto hidden and mysterious powers of nature, 


and made them subservient to the great interests of 
humanity; and, as a part of these results, we can 
now see the magnificent ship, with every sail furled, 
moving with silent and terrible majesty into the 
very teeth of the wind, as if propelled alone by the 
unseen and submerged hand of Neptune, and dash- 


| ing Opposing waves in angry spray from her prow, 


while intelligence is spreading from city to city 


It has been a peace, which, as if to laugh to 
scorn the bounties of war, has given to us territo- 
ry after territory, more magnificent in domain, and 


| more pregnant with national grandeur, than any 


| ever flew over in their conquering an 
| career. 


In conclusion, I call upon you, = countrymen, | 


“to come to the rescue’’ of Young Hickory in the 


adjustment of the Oregon question, without the loss 
of one square mile. 





OREGON QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. YANCEY, 
OF ALABAMA, 
In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


January 7, 1846. 


On the resolution giving the twelve months’ notice 
for the termination 


Oregon Territory. 


_ On motion of Mr. Yancey, the House resolved 
wl into Committee of the Whole on the state of 
nion, (Mr. Tissarrs, of Kentucky, in the chair,) 


of the joint occupancy of the 


that the blood-dripping eagles of ees: Rome 
devastating 


Yet, though such are the fruits of such a poli- 
cy, | see around me crowds of American states- 
men, yearning to break this mighty and glorious 
spell; whose hearts are panting for war, whose 
hands itch to grasp the sword, whose feet are 
raised to trample the olive-branch, whose every 
impulse is to grapple with England, to decide by 
the terrible law of arms a territorial right. 

Sir, I respect, though I must disapprove of, the 
feeling which animates the men of the West on 


this question. Sympathy for their friends in the | 


far-off Oregon; impatience—indignant impatience, 
it may be—at any restraint which England may 
have thrown in the way of a full. assertion of our 
rights there; and a longing, natural to brave hearts, 
to avenge the oppressions which that haughty 
Power may have committed for centuries upon the 
nations of the earth, are all feelings which, how- 


ever much I may deem well calculated to cloud 


the judgment upon a matter of such grave import, | 


are likewise well calculated to elicit a sympathetic 
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response from every American heart. Strong, too, | 


in all the elements of greatness and strength, we 
sae not fear a contest with any nation. 
ut we should be careful lest prosperity and con- 


tinued success should blind us to consequences— || 


lest, in our pride, we do not fall. Sir, it cannot 
be treason—it cannot be cowardly—it cannot be 


unwise, for us calmly and dispassionately to con- | 
_ sider our true position in this matter; and I beg of 


our friends—of the West in particular, (and sure- 


under far more favorable circumstances. 


Ho. or Reps. 


ly a Southron may well claim that sacred rela- 
tionship to the sons of the West,) that if some of 
us of the South are disposed to put a curb on this 
hot impetuosity, we shall not be deemed their en- 
emies on this great issue. Like them, I am for 
all of Oregon. With them, I believe our title to 
it to be complete against the world. My only de- 
sire is, that we so revulate our movements as to 
be able to secure it all. To do so is not with- 
out great difficulty. On whichever side you turn, 
that difficulty stares you in the face. To overcome 
it requires moderation—calculation as well as firm- 
ness. Haste and impetuous valor may lose us 
all, or give us but a part. 

I desire to give a very brief review of the man- 
ner in which we have become connected with Eng- 
land in this matter. Asserting our title as derived 
from discovery, exploration, and settlement, we 
were confronted by England, claiming, through a 
convention entered into between her and Spain, 
and commonly called the Nootka Sound conven 
tion, a right of jointly oceupying the country of 
Oregon, and therefore opposing any exclusive pos- 
session inus. Unable to settle the difference sat 
isfactorily and amicably, on the 20th of October, 
1818, both parties agreed to a convention, which 
left the title in abeyance, but gave to the citizens 
of both countries the right of entering, trading, &c., 
for the space of ten years. : 

Shortly afterwards, on the 22d of Fébruary, 
1819, Spain ceded to the United States all her 
rights to any territory on the Pacific coast, north 
of latitude forty-two degrees. We thus became 
possessed of all the rights to the territory of Ore- 
gon, save such as Great Britain might deduce from 
the Nootka Sound convention; under which she 
only claims a right of joint occupancy, expressly 
admitting, as I understand her, that she has ne 
exclusive title to one inch of the territory. 

Two other attempts at settling this question be- 
tween us have failed. On the 6th of August, 1827, 
this joint convention was indefinitely renewed—a 
provision being inserted, however, that either party 
might terminate it, by giving to the other twelve 
months’ notice of the intention to do so, 

This convention, then, and its renewal, was the 
result of a failure to reconcile the conflicting claims 
of the two Governments in 1818, 1824, and 1826. 
In 1818, Mr. Monroe, and in 1826, Mr. Adams, 
offered, as a compromise, to give to Great Britain 
the free navigation of the Columbia, and exclusive 
title to all of the territory north of forty-nine de- 
erees of latitude. In 1824, Mr. Monroe also of- 
fered to give to Great Britain all above the forty- 
ninth degree of north latitude. Each of these very 
favorable, and, it seems to me, conciliatory offers, 
were promptly rejected by the English Govern- 
ment. After the first rejection, if negotiation had 
then closed, what would have been the result? 
Either we would have had to force England from 
her joint occupancy, or have ignominiously ‘ aban- 
doned”’ our nghts. To avoid such an issue, what 
did Mr. Monroe do? He entered into a joint con- 
vention for ten years. I put it now to the reason 
and candor of gentlemen, was not that measure 
a substitute for war? or, what is far more wretched 
and withering, if war was not to ensue, was it not 
a substitute for national disgrace? 

After the second prompt rejection of the result 
of nine years’ negotiation by England, our Gov- 
ernment again consents to an indefinite renewal of 
the treaty—and why? For the same cause that 
induced its original formation—to avoid the un- 
pleasant alternative of an appeal to arms; for 
Great Britain positively, and three times, had re- 
fused to yield a joint occupancy of that territory, 
and, of course, a failure to renéw the convention 
would have forced us either to drive her from it, 
or to abandon it to her! I repeat, then, that this 
convention was a substitute for war. / 

It is now proposed to give notice of our desire to 
terminate this convention, or to substitute results 
for these terms; it is now proposed that we annul 
this substitute for war, and to.use the sword to cut 
this “ gordian knot,”’ which twenty-eight years of 
negotiation have been unable to untie—to do that 
which Mr. Monroe, under precisely similar cir- 
cumstances, deemed it unwise to do in 1818; and 
which Mr. Adams abstained from doing in 1827, 
I said, 
under far more favorable circumstances; for our 
States were not then loaded down with those enor- 
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mous debts which the paper-money system has 
since bequeathed to them as its dying legacy, and 
our antagonist was not, as now, armed to the teeth. 
It will be conceded, I believe, by all, sir, that 
Great Britain has never—even in the moment when 
placing her foot upon the prostrate form of that 
mighty genius of war, Napoleon—been as com- 
pletely panoplied in all the means of defensive and 
of aggressive war as she is now. At peace with | 
all the world, and having prepared the monarchies 
of Europe for her movements—amongst whoni it 
is well said we have not a friend to whose arbitra- 
tion we dare trust this case—she has been hus- 
banding her resources, recruiting on a large scale 
her naval marine—has built an enormous steam- 
fleet, and sent them round the world, in the peace- 
ful garb of mail-steamers, exploring the coasts and 
harbors of other nations; whilst, too, she has been 
constantly augmenting her already immense mili- 
tary reaources, 

But my colleague, (Mr. Hittiarp,] who so elo- 
quently addressed the House yesterday upon this 
question, says that he will not pause to count the 
armies of England, or to number her ships, or to 
consider of her resources. Sir, with a feeling of 
sincere sympathy for that warm and gushing im- 
pulse which would fear no danger incurred in the 
cause of our common country, | must, however, 
be allowed to express the opinion that, in this in- 
stance, it is not ** folly to be wise.”’ Itis wisdom 
to obtain a knowledge of, and to reflect upon, the 
strength of our foe. A*Washington has jeopar- 
dized not only the lives, but the honor of brave 
men, in order to find out the strength of the enemy. 
[ cannot but sympathize with this noble ardor, this 
high-toned American spirit, that is flashing up over | 
the whole nation; but when it would advise us that 
this is victory, | must reject the advice. I know 
that it is equal to half the battle; and if the right— 
if truth and justice decided the swaying ranks of 
war—freely, heartily, and joyfully ‘would I now 
commit this issue to that fierce ordeal. But, sir, 
that is not the case; not justice, but might, rules 
upon the blood-reeking battle-field; and, knowing 
this, it becomes the legislator not only to know the 
means of destruction which the enemy possesses, 
but to see to it that his own country is not thrown 
into that arena with nothing but the naked breasts 
and weaponless hands of her brave sons to main- 
tain their cause. A nation that blindly and pas- 
sionately plunges into a conflict of arms with an 
opposing os deserves no higher meed of praise 
than should be awarded to the prairie bull, that, 
shutting his eyes, furiously, but blindly, rushes 
upon the object of his hate—the flag-flaunting and 

Armed matador, 

‘I he question arises, then, are we prepared for 
thisissue ofarms? Alas! sir, ‘in peace”? we have 
not ‘prepared for war.” From the very West, 
which now seeks to involve the country in its vi- 
cissitudes and horrors, has come a long-continued 
opposition, as I am informed, to any such increase 
of our gallant and glorious navy as the wants of 
the country, it seems to me, imperiously demand. 
Many of our ships are rotting on the stocks, or 
lying idly in harbor; and our officers, of course, 
permitted to roam over the land, instead of the sea. 
Our army is so small that even at this moment, as 
I learn from the chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, there is not a single United States 
soldier in the State of Alabama—none to light a 
match, if a hostile force enters the waters of Mo- 
bile bay. 

At this very time, too, when war’s dread horrors 
are laughed at by young members of this House— 
full of courage, doubtless, but with no experience 
—even now, when we are about to dare old Eng- 
land to cross swords with us, serious opposition is | 
made to passing the bill of your Military Commit- 
tee providing for the raising of a single regiment 
of riflemen ! 

Entirely unprepared, then, for such a terrible 
conflict as that between ourselves and Great Britain 
must inevitably be, will it be deemed treasonable, 
dishonorable, or cowardly, in one who here repre- 
sents a portion of the people who are to be affected 
by it, to advise that ‘‘discretion, that better part of 
valor,” warns us to avoid it, if it can be done with 
honor? 

But Lam here met with the assertion that this 
notice ts a peace measure. Would that I could be- 
lieve so. ButI cannot shut my eyes to the con- | 
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| trary, written as with a pen of iron, both on the | 


by fleets, by war against England, if she does not | 


| to strike the cross of St. George, and quietly give | 





[Jan. 7, 


to. or ess. 
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| ) | to bea strange example for so venerable a states- 
notice itself, and on the facts attending it. As yet | man to offer to our councils as an illustration of 
I have listened in vain to some half-a-dozen hour || the course to be pursued—l accept it as indica. 


speeches in its favor, for a single argument show- | tive of the turn which affairs are expected to take 
ing it to be such. On the contrary, nearly every after our ambassador gives notice. I only could 


advocate of notice being given, runs into enthusi- 


) l- || sincerely desire that my own country was as well 
asm in contemplating the glories to be achieved in | prepared to assert its tite with a hundred thousian¢d 


revenging the long unredressed injuries which Eng- |) men as Frederick was; for as assuredly war fo] 
land has committed upon the world! I will not | lows our notice, as did the long and devastatino 
repeat my argument showing that the convention | war which the king’s movement led to. ' 
was adopted as a substitute for war, and that there- | {Mr. Kennepy, of Indiana, here remarked 
fore its termination involves war, or an abandon- || «* Half of that number would be sufficient,”’ _ 
ment of the clafm of one or the other nation. I My friend on my left says that half of the num- 
will now show how it is viewed by its supporters, || ber will answer. It is easy, sir, to talk of coy. 
peace advocates though they are asserted to be. quest—not so easy to effect it. My western friends 

In the first place, the President, it seems to me, | here talk of war with England as a mere matier 
does not view it as a peace measure. Ihave had || of amusement! England, they say, will full in the 
no conversation with him upon the point, and | contest; and we might readily suppose that they 
therefore speak only by that chart of his opinions | think that ina collision with us she would « diss). 
officially communicated to Congress—his mes- '? Do they know or reflect {yy 


: pate into thin air! j 
sage. In that document he informs us that “no | a moment upon the responsibilities and dread eo, 
compromise which the United States ought to 


sequences of a collision between twenty millions 
. s9 ° . ° 7 
accept can be effected.’’ ‘* All attempts at com- | of people on either side, furiously seeking ear}, 
promise having failed,’ he recommends that || other’s destruction? Or are they not rather like 
‘* measures be taken for the maintenance of our young Norval, who says that— 

just title to that country.”” Now, str, if England «On the Grampian hills his father fed his flock, 
will accept of no compromise that we can offer, 

and we are to maintain, by ‘* measures’’ now to 


A frugal swain 7 
A ae | but that the good old man had kept him— 
be taken, “our just title, what must those «‘ An only son, at home.” 
‘* measures’? be? ‘* Measures”’ of a character to 
force England to acknowledge ‘‘ our just title,”’ of 


But— 
, ** He had heard of battles, and longed 
course; and, as one of those measures, the Presi- | 
dent recommends that this notice be given; and 


‘To foliow to the field some warlike lord.” 

This impulsive, valorous furor which is raging 
very properly and wisely informs Congress that |, in this House reminds me somewhat of the bray: 
atthe end of the year’s notice, ‘*we shall have young Norval. Now, my friend from Missouri 
‘reached a period when the national rights in Ore- |) ( 

‘gon must either be abandoned or firmly maintain- 


{Mr. Sims] has said, * All of Oregon or none; 
‘ed.’? And how, is now a pertinent question, and 


ver.”? There i ; te ey 
now cr never. ere is nO man, sir, with « 
against whom? The answer is easy—by armies, 





purer or braver heart than he. Single-handed 
| and equally armed, I would risk him in a contest 
with any Englishman; but I would, as his friend, 
and the friend of the gentleman on my left, | Mr. 
Kennepy,] pause before I would consent to ex- 


abandon a claim which she refused ‘all attempts”? | 
to compromise. 

I say that it is written on the very face of the as-| pose the defenceless breasts of two such gallant 
pect which this question presents, that giving this spirits to such an armed and skilful adversary as 
notice, and taking exclusive possession of Oregon, | they so heedlessly dare to the arena. Give either, 
as the President recommends, is a war move. || however, a bayonet, or a western rifle, (their favor- 
How are we to carry it into effect?) How are we | ite weapon,) and I would confidently abide the re- 
to dispossess our adversary from her thirty forts |) sult. So would 1 act with my country. Not cal- 
in Oregon? Certainly, those who know Great}! culating on the cowardice of our great adversary, 
Britain will not dream that a mere reading of our || [| would hold the Union from an unequal conflict, 
law before those forts will cause their commanders || which neither the private nor the public code of 
honor ever demands under such circumstances; 
and, like the brave Scottish chieftain, would say to 
her, ‘‘ Bide your time.”’ 

My friend from Missouri [Mr. Bow ty] as cer- 
tainly looks upon this notice as a war measure, 
and seemed to revel in the idea of the conflict. He 
likened the situation of the two nations to the por- 
cupine and snakes in the fable. During a storm 
a porcupine desired to take shelter in a den of 
snakes. ‘They permitted him, and he commenced 
rolling and shooting his quills about to such an an- 
noying degree, that the snakes begged him to leave. 
The armed reptile quietly replied that those who 
desired to leave could do so; as for himself, he 
should remain. The cases are not analogous. 


us exclusive possession. Gentlemen have ran- | 
sacked her history to some advantage in this de- 
bate, and have learned that for centuries she has | 
been acquiring colonies, and urging herself up the 
seale of territorial accretion, till now, as has been 
beautifully and no less forcibly said, ** the sun | 
never sets upon her dominions.”’ 
Have they yet found a case, when, after so long | 
and so perseveringly persisting in a claim, she at 
last, on the first show of opposition, quietly aban- 
doned it? If so, lam yet to be informed of it. 
Then, to execute your law for asserting *‘ our just | 
title,” force must be an ingredient of the means 
used, 
The venerable gentleman from Massachusetts | England, it is true, is in our den; but she is quiet, 
{[Mr. Apams] has so argued this question; though, | and observes the good faith demanded by the 
at the same time, saying, in what I conceive to || treaty. Armed all over she is, however, like th: 
have been carefully selected phraseology, that he porcupine; and we should learn this wisdom fron 
‘« did not believe at all in any danger of war at this || the fable, not to provoke her to roll over us, and 
time.”’” Whether he designed to cover, with his || stick her quills into us, unless, perchance, like the 
belief, the close of the twelve months given by the | snakes, we shall be forced to quit our own den! 
convention, he has not informed us. Atall events, | If, indeed, a porcupine is in our midst by Invite: 
his arguments breathed a fierce, energetic war | tion, and our scales are not proof against his mis- 
spirit. Truly and well did he depict the whole | siles, it is wise in us not unnecessarily to provoke 
character of this move, when he illustrated it by | him. 
reciting a celebrated event in history, exclaiming || In this connexion I desire to notice these ani- 
with very great emphasis, ** This is the military way | mated attacks on England; these burning appea!s 
of doing business.’’ His illustration was drawn | to our patriotism; these outbreaks of enthusiastic 
from the memoirs of Frederick the Great. ‘*I had | love of country; and firm resolve to resist ¢h- 
some excellent old pretensions,’”? wrote Fred- | croachmentand insult. For my life, I cannot help 
erick, ** to an Austrian province, which some of | but respond heartily to them all My indignation 
‘my ancestors had owned one or two hundred | is excited; detestation of English arrogance and 
‘years before, and I sent an ambassador to the | insult is given birth to; an ardent love of my ow" 
‘court of Vienna, stating my claim, and present- | country and its institutions is duly raised by these 
‘ing a full exposition of my right to the province. || appeals. But I look around in vain for a point 


‘ The same sé that my ambassador was received || which to apply all this pent-up ammunition. Eng- 
‘in Vienna, [ entered Silesia with my army.” 


land is quiet, resting under a treaty framed be- 
Without reflecting upon the bad faith which ap- 


cs tome to have marked the proceeding of the 
-russian monarch—and which seems, therefore, 


tween us twenty-eight years ago, and is on the eve 
of so modifying her corn laws as to admit the * n- 
‘ tents of western granaries to be emptied upon her 


——— 
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shores. This is, then, it seems to me, a useless 
waste of patriotic enthusiasm, unless gentlemen 
fear that there needs exercise to prevent its rust- 
ing. : 

I can well imagine, however, how such a course 
will operate upon the public mind—how the honest 


net 


farmer, on reading such furious denunefation of 


what he is accustomed to think his national enemy, 
and of her rapacity, &c., can have his feelings 
wrought up under the idea that his country is the 
object of English rapacity and overbearance; and 
therefore he should demand that not an iota of 
our claims should be yielded to her. And I much 
fear that this is the surest way of accounting for 
this strong popular ferment in relation to this 
question. . s 

Mr. Pakenham’s letter, I humbly think, has 
been subjected unnecessarily to this severe and 
trying ordeal. On reperusing it, I cannot but think 
that his remarks, which have excited so much in- 
diynation, were designed merely to refer to the fact 
that he had been invited to open the negotiation in 
a spirit of compromise, and that he found our Gov- 
ernment receding from, instead of meeting him in 
that spirit, more having been offered to England at 
previous dates—offers, too, which he considered 
more equitable and fair. 

This notice, then, if given, would be a war move. 
It is argued as such. Mr. Polk evidently deems it 
as such. In itself, it is such a move. 

What, then, is the object? Iam told, to obtain 
all of Oregon. I, too, go for all of Oregon. I go 
for it up to 54° 40". I am desirous of attaining 
that end in a way most consistent with the interests 
and honor of the country, and most likely to be 
effectual. Will war, will the strong hand, be that 
best mode? I think not, and am therefore opposed 
to giving the notice at this time. 

In the event of war, it certainly would not be 
waged in Oregon. In the first place, it is too re- 
mote from our resources, both of material and men, 
for us to operate there successfully. It would 
take an army, fully equipped, and carrying its own 
supplies, (for there are none in Oregon,) full four 
months to march from our frontiers into Oregon, 
scaling, Napoleon-like, in their progress, the Amer- 


ican Alps. England, mistress of the sea, by means | 
of her numerous fleets could much more readily | 


transport troops and provisions to that point. 
With us, it would be equal toa foreign and ag- 
gressive war, to carry it on in Oregon. For such 
a war, it is not treason to say we are weak. Our 
institutions do not fit us for it. England, then, I 
take it for granted, would soon have possession of 
the whole territory, and would soon fortify the 
passes against any invasion of it on our part here- 
after, 

The war, however, would be fiercely waged on 
the ocean and in Canada. Riding in large fleets, 
the cross of St. George might pass triumphant. 
In single and more equal combats, it would be as 
certainly lowered to the stars and stripes. Canada, 
too, would yield to our valor; and when both par- 
ties became tired of the contest, in which the vitality 
of neither would have been touched, Oregon would 
be found in the hands of England, and Canada 
would be in our possession. England cares but 
little for Canada. To her it is an expensive and 
comparatively useless colony. For Oregon she 
cares much ; for whoever is planted there will, from 
its splendid ports, command the trade of the great 
Pacific 
human probability, would be made between the 
two countries, by which England would be left in 
possession of Oregon, and the United States in 
possession of Canada. 
portions of the South, and even the West, would, 
after a long and exhausting struggle, consent to 
such terms, and thus would the object of the war be 
lost. The blood and treasure of the gallant West 
will have been poured out in vain, while the North 
and East will have reaped the greatest benefits for 
their sacrifices. 

There might be one other result. Both parties, 
worn out by the struggle, might, as in the last 
war, stipulate to return all that either had con- 
quered; and thus the country would be left where 
it was when it began the foolish contest of strength. 

I said ** the country would be left where it was.”” 
lerred, sir; far otherwise will be the result. 
are now on the very portals of success in carry- 
ing out those noble principles of Government, 


Under such circumstances, peace, in all | 


The North and East, and | 


We | 


The Oregon Question—Mr. Yancey. 
which our fathers bequeathed to us, and which, if 
once wholly in operation, will do more than any- 
thing else to advance the cause of liberty and hap- 
piness. We have just purged the old Republican 
party of that system of bastard Republicanism, 
which the war of 1812 bequeathed to the country, 
and have infused into it a new life and energy. 
The Message of Mr. Polk is amongst the best evi- 
dences of it; and the noble and masterly report of 
Mr. Walker—making clear that which before was 
intricate and confused—takine high constitutional 
grounds on the great subject of revenue—illustra- 
ting it with new and irresistible arguments—a doc- 
ument which, side by side with? his great Texas 
letter, will commend him to immortality, is another 
of those fruits. The bill of my friend from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Dromeoo.e,] for establishing a con- 
stitutional treasury is another—all together form- 
ing a system of noble measures, well calculated to 
cause the heart of a true Republican to throb with 
joy, if successfully carried through the ordeal of 
legislation. 

We are on the point, too, of purchasing the 
magnificent territory of California, which, with 
Oregon, would give us a breadth of Pacific coast 
suited to the grandeur and commercial importance 
of our Republic. 

All this would be blighted by war. California 
would be lost to us; Oregon would be lost tous. A 
debt of five hundred millions would be imposed 
upon the country. The paper system, in its worst 
form, will necessarily have been imposed upon us. 
The pension list—that spring of life and immor- 
tality to patriotic valor—would be almost indefi- 
nitely increased. The Government will have be- 
come centralized; its checks weakened; its admin- 
istration federalized in all its tendencies. The fabric 
of State rights will have been swept away, and 
remain only asa glorious dream; and a strong mili- 


| tary bias will have been given to the future career 


of our country, which, while it may be splendid 
in appearance, will bear within itself the certain 
elements of destruction. 

Sir, this picture is not over-wrought. It is a 
melancholy truth, too well attested to be disputed, 
that republicanism, which grows in the genial smile 
of peace, shrinks from the clash of arms, and yields 
to the fiercer bearing and swelling energies of its 
antagonist principle, the one-man power—a prin- 
ciple which thrives upon the wants, and fatiens 
upon the distresses of the country. 

I say this in behalf of the whole country, and 
not merely for my own, my native land—the sun- 
ny South. Insuch a contest, come when it may, 
she, at least, has never faltered in her allegiance to 
the whole country; and it is nowa pride and a 
pleasure to her sons, to remember that the actions 
of our gallant ancestry have been such, that no slur 
ean be cast, even by the malignant fanatic, upon 
her escutcheon that history does not give the lie 
to. Strong in all the elements of government, her 
peculiar institutions (she has been accustomed to 
think, and experience sustains her) but strenghen 
her for a war. 

Dreadful, however, as the results of war must 
necessarily be, they are to be endured—and only 
to be thought of to enable us the better to prepare 
for it—if il is necessary. Is war, then, necessary at 
this time ? The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Apams] intimates that he has ‘“‘heard of some ques- 
tion being made in England, whether they shall not 
give us notice of the termination of the joint oceu- 
pancy.”’ T apprehend that England will do no such 
thing. Her title is derived, she proclaims, from 
her convention with Spain; and under it she claims 
no exclusive right to an inch of Oregon. A notice, 
then, to us would, in some degree, impair the force 
with which she urges her rights under that conven- 
tion. A notice that she designed to take exclusive 
possession of any part of Oregon, would be a no- 
tice that she abandoned her position under the 
Nootka Sound convention, which gives her no ex- 
clusive right, by her own interpretation, and that 
she rested her title upon other, and, I must think, 
weaker grounds. 

Does honor—* that blood-stained god at whose 
red altar sit war and homicide’’—require us to 
plunge into a war with Great Britain? Ifso, lam 


_yet to hear the first argument in support of it. 


The proposition recently rejected by England was | 


rejected in 1824, and yet Mr. Monroe thought it 
no cause for war. A similar but more favorable 
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proposition to England was rejected in ISIS and 
1826; and yet neither Mr. Monroe nor Mr. Adams 
thought that our honor had been insulted to such 
a degree as to demand blood to efface it. General 
Jackson, Mr. Van Buren, General Harrison, and 
Mr. Tyler, rested quietly after such rejection of 
our offers of compromise, and deemed not that it 
was necessary to give this notice to save the honor 
of the country. 

Do the wants of our fellow-citizens require war? 
No. While we have millions of vacant and fertile 
land this side of the Rocky mountains unappro- 
priated, there are in Orecon, we are told, but 7,000 
souls inhabiting a vast country as large as the 
original thirteen States—nine hundred miles long 
by seven hundred broad! So far from the wants 
of the emigrants to Orevon requiring it, they are 
actually under obligations to the Hudson Bay 
Company to such an extent, for kind and hospit- 
abte acts, as to form what is even now called there 
an English party, who dread a war! 

The only other objects to be attained by this 
agitation of war, have been given vent to by a 
representative of a miserable faction in Ohio, (Mr. 
Gipptnes,] and by the gentleman from New York, 
[Mr. Kine.] Of the former I will say nothing; and 
of the latter only that this game of President-ma- 
king, at the expense of such great interests,is worth y 
of being mentioned but to be denounced by every 
patriot. As to the great and pure man at whom 
he aimed, [Mr. Catnoun,] he is far, far above 
his reach. That English arrow, even though shot 
from a New York bow, and even though the gen- 
tleman may have conceived it to be Wright-ly shot, 
falls harmlessly at the feet of that great statesman. 
It will not turn him from the path of duty, even 
though duty to his country may prove a saerifice 
of high and honorable hopes, which a portion of 
the country may have entertained in relation to 
him. With him such sacrifices have been but too 
common, that he should now be deterred in his 
career by any miserable insect that may have 
crawled there. 

I have thus endeavored, Mr. Chairman, to de- 
monstrate that giving to England notice that we 
design to take exclusive possession of Oregon, will 
produce a war; that war will either terminate in 
the loss of Oregon, or in effecting nothing towards 
perfecting possession in us; that England will not 
vive the notice, and that neither the honor nor the 
wants of the country require us to do, 

I now propose to show, sir, that a system of 
peaceful measures will tend much more effectually 
to give us “all of Oregon” than warlike move- 
ments will. 

I would say, then, pass your military bills. 1 
am willing to vote to increase the number of our 
companies fifty or even one hundred per cent., 
and to raise mounted regiments sufficient to pro- 
tect emigration to Oregon over our vast western 
plains. 

I am ready to vote to build block-houses, not 
only on the route to the South Pass, but to build 
them in Oregon, as England has done. 

Iam ready to build such a station at the South 


| Pass as will enable the emigrants, as they reach a 


point from which they can look upon the vast At- 


lantic slope on the one hand, and that of the Pa- 
| cific on the other, to recruit and refit there. 


I am ready to cover our people there with the 


| eis of our laws to the extent that England has 


protected her subjects. 

I am ready to offer such other and more tempt- 
ing inducements to its settlement as gentlemen 
may devise, in order that, in five years’ time, one 
hundred thousand men may be thrown in the 
vales and amidst the hills of this disputed land. 

Amongst such a population, would readily be 
found at least tirenty thousand riflemen well ac- 
quainted with the country, hardy and enterprising, 
and each well trained to a skilful use of his splen- 
did national weapon. With such a force there, I 
would entertain no fears of any attempt to dispos- 
sess us of the country. It would then be, by pop- 
ulation and the means which I have marked out, a 
part and parcel of our Union. As such, it never 
could be conquered. Itis differently situated now. 
But England—who, as I have repeatedly said, 
claims no exclusive jurisdiction—would not war 
with us for it under such a state of facts, and must 
therefore, by the laws of necessity and population, 
be quietly rooted out. Perhaps her Hudson Bay 
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Company would have to be remunerated. The || tleman from Pennsylvania is an orator; for no 


Maine treaty furnishes a precedent by which that 
can readily be done. Let this be done, and we 
shall have realized the prophecy, and I sincerely | 
believe what was the vish at the time, of Lord 
Castlereagh, expressed twenty years ago to our 
minister—*Why are you Americans so anxious 
to push this negotiation? In a short time you 
would conquer Oregon in your bedchambers.” 
And most assuredly this will not be deemed trea- 
son in me, if I say that such a mode of perfect- 
ing possession of that disputed land is far prefera- 
ble to any more bloody issue. 

But if, dissatisfied with this course, Great Brit- 
ain becomes alarmed, and appeals to the sword, 
then will the memories of every glorious battle- 
field, where we have proven our steel with her, 
animate our people to do theirduty. In that event, 
the West, nerved by a recollection of the atrocities 
committed at the river Raisin—the East and At- 
lantic board, excited by a remembrance of this 
burning Capitol and their desolated towns—and 
the South, animated by the spirit which, on the 
plains of New Orleans, protected from British lust 
and rapine its ** beauty and booty’’—will, shoul- 
der to shoulder, and with one common national im- 

vulse, rush to arms. Then, if you please, let every 
ong-unredressed injury, inflicted by that haughty 
power upon the weak in every clime, nerve our 
arms, and make battle welcome; and, while the 
** fiery cross’? goes speeding round our land, and 
our brothers gather for the conflict, let our motto 
be—** Do or die!’’ 

In the burning language of the gallant Lochiel, 
(some little altered to suit us,) and which an Amer- 
ican may well quote, then 
* Welcome be Cumberiand’s steed to the shock, 

Let him dash his proud foam like a wave on the rock! 

But wo to his kindred, and wo to his cause, 

When ‘ Columbia’ her claymore indignantly draws— 

When her ‘ panoplied warriors’ to victory crowd— 

The brave-hearted and true—the dauntless and proud— 

* Their swords are a million,’ their bosoms are one— 

They are true to the last of their blood and their breath, 

And, like reapers, descend to the harvest of death.” 

That such a fearful tribunal for the settlement of 
our rights may never be forced upon us is my sin- 
cere prayer, sir. But if it must ever be so, then 
I most ardently hope, as I believe, that the coun- 
try will be united, and resolved to do its duty. 


NATURALIZATION LAWS. 


SPEECH OF HON. H. BEDINGER, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
December 18, 1845. 


On the Resolutions of the Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts asking a change in the Naturaliza- 
tion Laws. 

Mr. Speaker: It is with a great deal of diffi- 
dence, and with some reluctance, that I have pre- 
vailed upon myself to take part in the discussion 
which the resolutions, now pending before this 
House, have elicited. And I am sure I should 
gladly avoid it if I thought that I could do so in 
strict accordance with my duty. But after what I 
have heard in the course of this discussion—after 
the turn which this debate has taken—after the 
enunciation of some of the doctrines which have 
been avowed by the advocates of the resolutions— 
and especially after the eloquent and beautiful re- 
marks of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
Levin,] I feel compelled to add even my poor mite 
of opposition, not so much to the motion itself for 
a select committee, as to the sentiments imbodied 
in the resolutions, and the doctrines avowed by 
their advocates. 

I have said that the remarks of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Levin} were eloquent and 
beautiful, and I need not repeat it, for the House is 
aware of the fact. That gentleman is not in his 
seat, | believe, sir, and I regret the less, as what I 
shall say of him will be spoken in his praise, and 
I prefer to say it in his absence. 

John Randolph once said upon this floor, that 
any one who could hold this ned in silent and 
respectful attention was an orator. Certainly, in 
John Randolph’s acceptation of the term, the gen- 


more attentive audience ever encouraged a public 


— than this House while he addressed it. | 


nd whilst the stream of his eloquence was poured 
out upon us, I could not but exclaim from the bot- 
tom of my heart, Would to God such noble efforts 
were made in a better cause. For, sir, I must be 
pardoned for saying that, in my poor judgment, 
the cause which has been so ably and beautifull 
advocated here is unworthy of the efforts which 
have been made to sustain it, unworthy of the zeal 


manifested for it, unworthy of the heads, and un- | 


worthy, I hope, also, of the hearts of its advo- 
cates. And notwithstanding the confident predic- 
tion which we have heard, that its course is on- 
ward, that there is a spirit now rising from hill 
and valley throughout our whole land, which will 
‘*Jaugh to scorn all opposition,’’ notwithstanding 
this prediction so triumphantly made, I must ven- 
ture my Own poor apne tee if I possessed 
any reputation, I woul 

—that when a few brief years shall have passed 
away, this cause will have gone down quietly to 
the tomb of the Capulets—will have sunk to utter 
oblivion, to be heard of no more forever. It must 
eo down, sir; and why? Not because it has not 
giant arins and giant intellects to support and de- 


fend it—not because there are not hundreds of || 
honest and excellent men, ready to devote them- | 


selves, heart and soul, to its support—no; but it 
must fall—it must speedily be abandoned and for- 


rotten, because it lacks that spirit of vitality neces- | 
’ I ) 


sary to render it immortal; because it is not 
based upon any great fundamental principle, by 
the successful advancement of which the condition 
of the human race would be ameliorated and im- 
proved; because it is anti-republican in its tenden- 
cy; because it is wholly selfish in its object and 
origin; because the voice of humanity is against 


it; and because it wants the broad foundation of || 


justice and truth to sustain it. 


Sir, what do the advocates of this cause desire? | 


They would so alter and modify the present exist- 
ing naturalization laws as to extend the period of 
probation, and deprive foreigners coming amongst 


us of the rights and privileges now guarantied to || 


them, and thus discourage and check emigration. 
And the ery goes forth throughout the length and 
breadth of this land, that the institutions, the free 
institutions of our country, are in jeopardy from 


the prejudices and prepossessions of this class of || 


our population, who, for effect’s sake, are termed 
foreigners. 
for a moment. 
argue it closely, Jest, peradventure, I should be 
considered out of order. But let us look at it one 
moment. I have waited very patiently during the 
diseussion of this subject for the facts upon which 
gentlemen rely in order to sustain their theory, 
that there really is danger to be apprehended from 
the ignorance or prejudice of our naturalized citi- 
zens. I confess, sir, I 


eloquence. But the facts for which I have waited, 
and which I should have supposed necessary to 
sustain the position assumed, have not been forth- 
coming, and the inference is that none such exist 
in the history of our country; for if they did, sure- 


ly the ingenuity of gentlemen would have pro- | 
duced them in support of their cause. On the con- | 


trary, sir, not only is our past history utterly bar- 
ren of any occurrences calculated to strengthen the 
impression endeavored to be made, but our whole 
experience is directly opposed to this groundless 


theory of Nativism. Not only is there no solita- | 
ry instance recorded in our history of any attempt || 


upon the part of our naturalized citizens against 


the institutions of our country, but our whole ex- || 


perience teaches us that they are among the very 


first to stand by those institutions; that they are || 


equally as much attached to them, if not more so, 


than many of our “‘native’’ citizens; and that, if | 


need be, they are often among the first to resist 
foreign aggression, and to arm in defence of those 
institutions. 
that if the dark so which now lowers upofi our 
political horizon s 

might be thrown by us there with such effect as 


should shake the mistress of the world on her sea- 
girt throne. 


venture it all on the result | 


Now, sir, let us look at this question | 
1 do not mean even to attempt to || 


have waited in vain. I have | 
heard fine specimens of rhetoric; have seen beauti- | 
> > . 

ful flights of fancy, and witnessed fine bursts of | 


And, so belp me Heaven, I believe | 


all swell into the storm-cloud of | 
war, an army of emigrants from the ‘Green Isle’? | 








Ho. or Reps. 
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|| But, sir, it was said with much emphasis that 
this portion of our population did not come anoy. 
us through choice, or from any love of our instity. 
tions and form of government; that they forsook 
‘| not the tottering despotisms of the East becay sp 

| they loved the young Republic of the West, jy; 


| because they were driven thence by the strong 


1 
1 


arm 
| of power, by the relentless hand of oppression, or 


| . . . 
| by the stern necessity of seeking a refuge from 
|| starvation and misery. It was eloquently said that 
' 


no one voluntarily expatriates himself, and that 
must be some dire necessity which compels us to 
| desert the haunts of our childhood and the graves 
| of our ancestors! Grant the fact, sir; shall we they 
| be told, in the very next breath, that those who haye 
been driven from their native land by the oppres- 
| sions of a tyrannical government, and have come 
fresh from the remembrance of its oppressions and 
wrongs to this glorious land of ours, with their 
souls expanded and elevated by the great princi- 
ples of our Revolution, will look back, neverthe- 
less, with longing eyes to the very despotism whic; 
crushed them; that they are prepared to overturn 
or undermine our institutions, and rear in their 
| stead the old system of oppression while the pain 
of its yoke is still galling them? It is preposterous, 
| it is monstrous to suppose it. Sir, but few of these 
emigrants leave any fiesh-pots to long for in the 
Egypts from whence they come. And though the 
ties of kindred and of blood will often call their 
memories back—though they may often sigh for 
the green hills or sunny plains of their native land, 
| it is only for those familiar scenes, and not for the 
institutions of their country for which they pine. 
| The exiled Swiss, when some familiar strain salutes 
his ear, will doubtless sigh for his snow-covered 
_ mountains; and the son of the ‘* Emerald Isle’? will 
often weep for the land of his birth; but the same 
|| memory which summons the tear to his eye will fire 
his heart with indignation against the system of 
oppression which drove him away. | 
ut it has been said that the origin of ‘* Nativ- 
| ism” may be traced to a certain letter, written by 
/acertain foreign demagogue to certain citizens in 
this country—alluding, as I suppose, to the famous 
letter of Daniel O'Connell. And shall it be said, 
sir, that, because a foreign demagogue chooses to 
| write an impertinent letter, the American Govern- 
ment and people must change their laws? Shall 
the nod of the Irish Jove—who cannot even thun- 
der without the brogue—intimidate us into an al- 
teration of our institutions, in order to guard us 
against abject slaves who trembled at his nod? 
No, sir; I hope such a spectacle will never be ex- 
hibited to the world. 
| Sir, it is vain to deny the fact, that our country 
has been greatly benefited by the good will, the 
capital, and the exertions of foreigners. It is vain 
to deny that we are many years in advance of tlie 
position we would now occupy, if we had never 
received aid from abroad—even if, indeed, we 
should be an independent nation at all. Our his- 
tory teems with the proofs of this. 

The character of Lafayette has been eloquently 
and appropriately alluded to. Let me remind gen- 
tlemen of one other illustrious example, one which 
seems now to be almost forgotten, but one worthy 
to be cherished and remembered forever. Those 
among us who have read the history of Marion, by 
Weems—I am aware, sir, that it is a book which 
we read at school, a school-boy’s book, if you 
choose, but, nevertheless, it is a good book, an €X- 
cellent and an eloquent book, and one wortliy to be 
read and remembered. I know of nothing better 
calculated to awaken in the youthful bosom that 

patriotism and love of countr which cannot be too 

early instilled into our minds, than many of the 
scenes so glowingly described in that work. Those 
of us who have read it will remember the descrip- 
‘tion there given of the brave old Baron De Kalb— 
one of those generous strangers who left his own 
home to fight our battles; and having given => 
description of his character—one marked by excel- 
lence and goodness—and having described also his 

lorious death, when, upon the plain of Camden, 
. fell * covered with eleven wounds,” the eloquent 
old author goes on to say, that years aierwares, 
when the great Washington visited Camden, a 
| eagerly inquired for the grave of De Kalb—it 0 
|| pointed out to him—he stood over it long, W 
a countenance marked with thought; at length, 


| 


|| breathing a deep sigh, he exclaimed, ‘So there lies 
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‘the brave De Kalb, the generous stranger, who 
‘jeft a foreign land to fight our battles, and to water 
‘with his blood the tree of our liberty! Would to 
‘ God he had lived to share its fruits! Sir, it was 
a grateful and a beautiful sentiment, and one wor- 
thy of the Father of his Country; and when I hear 
this ungracious and idle clamor which is constantly 


raised against our adopted citizens, I call up in my 
imagination the revered form of the illustrious 


Washington, standing over the humble grave of 
that “generous stranger.’’ No storied monument 
rises to tell of his virtues, or claim a mournful trib- 
ute to bis fate, but the rank grass and the green 
corn alone are waving over it. I imagine the Fa- 
ther of his Country standing there, and as his mind 
reverts to that dark period and those fearful scenes 
—those scenes which ‘* tried men’s souls’’—from 
which his country, aided by generous and noble 
strangers, had but then emerged—or as with the 
far-reaching eye of genius, he looks into the dim 
future, and beholds his beloved land advancing with 
giant strides along the paths of greatness, prosper- 
ity, and grandeur, happy at home, and respected 
abroad, reclining under her bright constellation 
«like the chiseled Apollo, a model to the world’’"— 
I can imagine this glorious vision, this delicious 
dream, suddenly dispelled and "a to flight by the 
harsh voice of some modern ** Native American,’’ 
who shouts in his ear the watch-cry 6f his party, 
“Down with the foreigners—down with the for- 
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ieners. 


Sir, I hope that I shall not be regarded as trifling | 


with a subject which I deem of much importance, 
and which I would treat most soberly. But verily, 
when this ungenerous outery—this wild war- 
whoop of the ** Natives,’’ is borne to my ears, I 
cannot help being forcibly reminded of the anec- 
dote of that respectable old lady, who, having been 
compelled nearly all the days of her life to borrow 
a washing tub, had at length one of those useful 
articles of domestic economy presented to her, 
whereupon the old lady exclaimed in an ecstacy 
of joy, ** Well, well; I have been borrowing a 
wash-tub all my life, but now I’ve got one of my 
own; and from this time forth, with the blessing 
of God, I'll neither borrow nor lend.” Can gen- 
tlemen perceive no analogy between the cases? 


We were all foreigners once—at least our fathers | 


were, unless, indeed, some of us, like Randolph 
of Roanoke, may have the good fortune to be de 
scended from the aborigines—and throughout the 
whole of our national existence we have been well 
pleased to borrow aid from abroad. But now 
that we have become strong and powerful, and 
able to stand alone—now that we are able to main- 
tain the proudest position among the nations of 
the earth—now that we have procured a tub of our 
own, sir, shall we, Diogenes-like, creep into it, or, 
imitating the example of the old woman, solemnly 
resolve that henceforth we will neither borrow nor 
lend? [| hope not, sir. Common gratitude forbids 
such narrow and selfish policy; the spirit of the 
American people cries out against it; it can never 
prevail in this country. 

jut it has been said that, whatever aid we may 
have derived from foreign nations or individuals, 
has been amply repaid by the generosity of our 
Government and people; and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Levin] declared that France 
had been amply compensated for whatever aid she 
rendered us in the aa hour of our country’s 
history, by the payment to her of some $50,000,000. 

He drew the accounts between this country and 
France, and struck a balance in our favor. Sir, it 
is the first time in my life that I have heard it 
avowed, that a debt of gratitude could be dis- 
charged by the payment of dollars and cents. The 
first time that IT have witnessed the freedom and 
happiness, prosperity and glory of this great coun- 
try—placed in the balance with fifty millions of 
dollars, and made to ‘kick the beam.” No, sir; 

ile up your gold mountain high, you can never 
y that means extinguish the debt of gratitude 
which this country owes, and which this country 
acknowledges, to those who generously stood forth 
to aid in achieving her liberty. 

But, again, we are told that we owe the aid which 
we derived from France, not to her love for us, but 
to her hatred of her great rival, England. Sir, the 
history of the French nation contradicts the asser- 
tion. For we know that afew years after our Rev- 
olution—wrought to madness by the remorseless 
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deeds of her proud oppressors—crushed, and bleed- 
ing at every pore—‘ mutilated and gory’’—she 
rose in the majesty of her strength, and with one 
mad effort of frantic power shook the proud pillars 
of monarchy to their foundations. 

Sir, the danger to the institutions of this country 
is not to be looked for from the quarter which seems 
to excite so much apprehension on the part of our 
vigilant ‘*Natives.’’ There may be men among us, 
and I fear me that there are—God grant they may 
be few—who, to advance the schemes of their own 
paltry personal ambition, would not hesitate to 
strike at the heart of the Constitution, and destroy 
forever this Government, so ill-suited to the success 
of their unholy designs! There may be such men, 
but credit me, they are not to be found among our 
adopted citizens. Let gentlemen look for them in 
other quarters, and throw in their safeguards else- 
where. Il apprehend, sir, that the true ground of 
opposition to this portion of our population may be 
found in the fact that they are, as a class, too par- 
tial to the republican tendency of our institutions, 
and too ready to cast their suffrages in such man- 
ner as shall increase that tendency. It is not that 
they vote, sir, but that they do not vote as their op- 
ponents would have them, which calls down upon 
them such patriotic indignation. If they were not 
too partial to the principles of Democracy, I think 
it possible this House and the world might have 
lost much of the eloquence and patriotism where- 
with they have been edified of late. I repeat once 
more, that our real, our most threatening dangers 
are not to be found in that quarter. They proceed 
from a very different source. The real danger is to 
be apprehended from that party upon whom for- 
eign influence does, indeed, work wonders; who 
look with eager anxiety to all that passes on the 
other side of the water; who catch the tone of their 
olitical sentiments from abroad and look to foreign 
ore for all they deem worthy of imitation. 

That party who could justify foreign interference 
in American affairs, who could see nothing wrong, 
nothing to deprecate, nothing to resent, when Great 
Britain and other European Powers stretched out 
their hands to meddle with negotiations between 
sovereign States, and set limits to our acquisition 
of territory ;—that party who could look quietly on, 
or smile and applaud, when the Government of 
Great Britain, with armed hand, would cram a 
poisoned drug down the throats of a weak and un- 
offending people, and when the injustice was re- 
sisted, would crush that resistance amidst seas of 
blood and carnage !—this is the quarter, sir—this 
is the quarter, from whence the danger to our in- 
stitutions will come, if come it ever shall. 

Sir, I did not design, at present, to discuss this 
question at length. Upon some more appropriate 
occasion I shall be glad to have an opportunity to 
do so. When I rose, I did not intend to say half 
so much as I have said. I regret that I have tres- 
passed so long upon the time and patience of the 
House; and shall conclude by saying, that I shall 
feel myself compelled to vote against the motion to 
refer the resolutions to a select committee, for the 
reasons I have given. 


OREGON QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. HUNTER, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


January 10, 1846. 


Delivered in Committee of the Whole, on the reso- 
lution from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
requiring the President to notify Great Britain 
of the intention of the United States to terminate 
the joint oceupancy of Oregon, and to abrogate 
the convention of 1827. 


Mr. HUNTER rose and addressed the House 


as follows: 


Mr. Cuarrnman: I was one of those who regret- 
ted that this debate should have arisen when it did. 
I regarded it as premature and unfortunate, and I 
feared that it might add to the difficulties in the way 
of a wise and dispassionate settlement of the ques- 
tion before us. But so much has now been said, 
that a yet fuller development of the opinion of this 
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For myself, I have been the more anxious to ex- 
ress my opinions at an early stage of the debate, 
vecause I foresaw that I should be separated from 
many, perhaps from most of my political friends 
upon the question before us. I am happy to be- 
lieve, however, that the differences between us 
are not so wide and deep as to be irreconcilable. 
This difference relates not so much to the end 
which we all desire to attain, as to the means 
by which it is to be pursued. From what I 
have gathered of the opinions of this House, I 
believe that all desire the possession of Oregon, 
not only up to the parallel of 49°, but to that of 
54° 40’. Nearly all, so far as I am informed, be- 
lieve that our title to this country is good, not only 
to the 49th parallel, but up to that of 54° 40’. I, 
for one, entertain that opinion. The whole ques- 
tion between us is as to the best and wisest means 
of attaining an end which we all equally desire. 
Mr. Chairman, I have expressed the opinion, 
that, without regard to the distinctions of party or 
of sections, all of us desire the possession of the 
whole territory in Oregon, to which we are enti 
tled. There is no man with an American heart in 
his bosom who could be insensible to the prospect 
of planting our flag and our settlements upon the 
shores of the Pacific. There is no such bosom 
which would not swell with emotions of hope and 
of pride at the prospect of the influence, commer- 
cial, political, and military, which we should de 
rive from a position on the shores of Oregon and 
California, should we be so fortunate as to be able to 
obtain the last by justand equitable means. Look- 
ing to the map of the globe, and taking the world 
over with a view to its social and political relations, 
and to physical characteristics, there is no such posi- 
tion for military strength and commercial suprem- 
acy, as we shall occupy if our settlements should 
cover the whole breadth of the continent from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific ocean, under our present 
form of Government. In the centre, lies the vast 
valley of the Mississippi, destined to be not only 
the hive, but the storehouse of nations, and ini 
pregnably secured behind the Alleghanies on the 
one side, and the Rocky mountains on the other. 
In time of war, a mighty reserve, ready to de- 
bouch on either the Atlantic or the Pacific slope, 
to overwhelm with irresistible foree any foreign 
invasion, and able in time of peace—teeming, as it 
will be, with people and resources—to cherish and 
sustain a vast commerce on either sea. From the 
Chesapeake northward, our harbors and rivers, 
communicating with vast inland seas, give us the 
most commanding commercial position on the vast 
basin of the Atlantic, which receives the waters 
and the commerce of most of the large rivers of 
the world. With Oregon and California, our po- 
sition on the Pacific would be nearly as command- 
ing. We should hold the advanced posts on the 
line of commercial interchanges between the civil- 
ized portion of the world, and most of that which 
is semi-civilized or barbarous; and we should prob 
ably become the centre of commercial transit be 
tween the two seas. The possession of Oregon, 
and the peaceful acquisition of California, would 
place this Union in a position of impregnable 
strength and stable greatness, with one arm on the 
Atlantic sea and the other on the Pacific shore, 
ready to strike in either direction with a rapidity 
and an efficiency not to be rivalled by any nation 
on the earth. : 

I know that these speculations on the future are 
uncertain and often dangerous; but it would seem 
to be next to impossible that, with this position, 
and with all these elements of military strength, 
and of political and commercial greatness, we 
should not be able, not only to command the largest 
share of the commerce wf both seas, but also to 
protect and advance the march of civilization 
throughout the entire extent of this continent. 
With these views of the subject, how could | be 
insensible to the importance of maintaining our 
claims to Oregon? But shall we best promote our 
purpose by adopting the recommendation of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs in relation to the no- 
tice? With great deference to their matured, and 

verhaps better opinion, I must say that I think not. 
ro determine this question, it will be necessary to 
ascertain, as far as possible, the probable conse- 
quences of either course, as we may give, or refuse 
to give, the notice for the termination of the con- 


House is perhaps due to the country, and ourselves. |, vention of joint occupancy. 
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Let us, then, Mr. Chairman, examine this ques- || But, Mr. Chairman, let me return to the inquiry || a view to the consequences. We shall agajy » 


tion calmly and dispassionately. Let us view this || Into the probable consequences of giving this no- || fuse arbitration, Mr. Chairman, and why? Po. it 
subject under none of the hallucinations of national || tice. I have said that the best possible result would || cause we say there are none of the nations of the he 
pride; let us approach it in no boastful or braggart || be an adjustment of the basis of a boundary along world whose Governments are honest and impar- d 
spirit, and with no disposition to use it as the mere the 49th parallel; but I have seen nothing as yet to || tial enough to decide this controversy between me w 
means of flattering national vanity. Let us come || Convince me that it was the most probable result. | This may all be so; but will a refusal of arb di 
to it in that higher spirit which conscious strength || If the Minister from Great Britain refused to con- || tration for such reasons be likely to win us much ve 
should inspire—with the feelings of those who are sider this proposition, when made in the course of | of the sympathy of the world? “ Under these , : st 
too well satisfied of our title to the respect of the | an amicable and courteous correspondence, is it | cumstances, am I wrong in supposing that fr ' de 
world, and of our ability to hold our own, to be- || very probable that she will be more inclined to ac- || world will be apt to regard us as the avon cs cf 
lieve that it ean either be necessary or dignified to || cept it when we give the notice under circumstances || The public opinion of Christendom would be thi, 0 
deal in extravagant pretension or exageerated as- || Which imply that she must either agree to our | defied at the time when Great Britain has a By C 
sertion. If there be such a spirit of inquiry in this || proposition or go to war for the whole country? If || ter understanding with the continental states of 

hody to which I may address myself, 1 would ask, | the British Minister represented the real views of || Europe than she has ever enjoyed at any previous n 
what are to be the consequences if we give the no- | his Government, is it probable that with their dis- || period of her history, so far as I am acquainted " 
tice? If the notice be given, the best result which || positions that Government will be the more in- || with it. The cordial understanding”’ between : 
can possibly flow from it will be an adjustment of clined to accept our offer on account of the threat || herself and France, her ancient enemy and our 
the difficulty by treaty, upon the basis of a bound- which it may suppose to be implied by our giving || former ally, is notorious throughout the world u 
ary on the 49th parallel of latitude. Under exist- | the notice? If she really designs to go to war, || Under these circumstances, what chance should \¢ ’ 
ing cireumstances, we can expect no better treaty; rather than compromise upon upon the terms || have for either sympathy or assistance from any } 
and it is manifest that we will take nothing worse. | We proposed, is there anything unreasonable in || of these Powers in the event of a war? But thi. 
It is absurd to suppose that Great Britain will offer | Supposing that she might think the present time || is not the whole view of the existing state of an ; 
to give us more than we have agreed to take. If || and circumstances as favorable as any likely to oc- foreign relations, and its connexion with our pros. : 
this matter be amicably adjusted, it is evident, un- || cur for striking the blow? If she really attaches || pects ina war. If we have a war with Great Bri. 
der the existing state of the negotiations, that we | the importance to her whole claim on Oregon which | ain about this time, shall we not probably have 
get nothing beyond the 49th parallel. Now, Mr, || many seem to imagine, and regards a war for it as_| Mexico also on our hands? It is known that she | 
Chairman, such an adjustment, in my opinion, inevitable, will she not think that the sooner she || is sore under recent occurrences, and it is equally | 
would be far bettér than the doubtful chances of a || strikes the blow the better for her? Or if, on the || 


: : : notorious that she is much under British jpf\j. 
war, under the circumstances which at present other hand, she is anxious to settle the question ami- || ence. We should 


\ wrobably have a war, not only 
surround us, But [ should certainly prefer the cably, and desires nothing more than terms which || for Oregon, but as Teich also. The Indian tril¢s 
whole country up to 54° 40’, if there be means, || may be regarded as honorable by her own people || beyond the Rocky mountains are known to be yn- 
compatible with the peace and honor of the nation, and by the world, will this spirit be conciliated by || der the influence of the Hudson Bay Company, 
as I think there are, by which we should probably || our giving the notice, and by the circumstances un- || and it is probable that most of the western Indiaiis 
obtain the whole, territory. «But how do those | der which it will be given? ‘To sum up the whole, | would take sides with Great Britain in the event 
ventlemen stand, who support this resolution as a || is it not manifest, on the one hand, that if this step || of a war between her and this country. Under 
peaceful measure, and yet maintain that we can should lead to war, we give to Great Britain, in- 


war these circumstances, what would become of Ore- 
take nothing less than our whole claim on Oregon? || stead of reserving it to ourselves, the advantage of || gon, and of our infant settlements on the Colum- 


If the measure be peaceful, is it not manifest that, || choosing her own time for it? If, on the other | bia? I believe it is the opinion of our best milito- 
by adopting it, they essentially abandon the whole || hand, this be designed as a peace measure, is it not | ry authorities—and, indeed, the very general opin- 
country north of the 49th parallel? If they adopt || more likely to defeat than to encourage a renewal || ion—that, during the war, Oregon itself must be 
it as the means of obtaining the whole country, | of negotiations in a sensitive and high-spirited peo- | abandoned, and that we should have to strike in 
they can only do so upon the supposition that it ‘is ple? Such seems to me to be its probable tenden- Canada, and upon the seas. And yet gentlemen 
to lead to war. and that thus we shall obtain the || cies; and unless Great Britain should think this coolly demand war, or what will lead to war, 
whole. I shall presently endeavor to ascertain | disputed territory to be of little value to her, how- || as a duty which we owe our people in Oregon, 
what would be the probable consequences under || ever important it might be to us, and unless she | when it is manifest that the very first Step of that 
that conjuncture of cireumstances. But here | must | entertains a strong desire for peace, I can see no || war would be to abandon them unprotected to 
pause to say, that I do not mean to disparage or | other result to flow from this notice so probable as || British troops, to the Hudson Bay Company, 
disapprove the proposition made by the Adminis- | that of war. One thing is perfectly clear: this || and their savage allies—to a war, unless they at 
tration to settle the question amicably upon the | measure must either lead to a settlement on the || once made terms for themselves, as likely to be 
basis of a boundary along the 49th parallel. Un- | basis of a boundary along the 49th parallel, or it | sienalized by all the circumstances of barbaric 
der the circumstances and from the course of pre- | must produce war. Our western friends say that || atrocity as any of which we have an account. 
vious negotiations, the President could haveedone | they will be content with nothing less than the || Those unfortunate people might well ask the chair- 
no less than to have made such an offer, It was || whole extent of our claim; and if this be so, is not || man of Foreign Affairs if this be what he calls 
due to public opinion at home and abroad; it was | war inevitable under present circumstances? If | ‘ backing of his friends?’ In such a contest is it 
due to our national character, and the great inter- | war is to be the mode of settling this question at | not probable that Oregon would be lost only to be 
ests of humanity, that he should manifest a desire | last, it would seem to me that it would be far wiser || recovered, if ever, by another war, to be underta- 
todo much for an honorable peace. The terms | to preserve the present state of affairs, that we may || ken at a more auspicious period? If this strug- 
which he offered would have been considered by || be able to choose our own time for fighting, and 


gle were now to be commenced, I do not believe 
each party to the dispute as falling short of | select a period when we were better prepared for | that there would even be an effort made to send 


the full measure of their just claims; but in the | the contest, and when the attendant circumstances || troops to Oregon. It would be regarded as a 
more impartial, but perhaps less informed opinion | might be more propitious. Let us look, Mr. || waste of men and means, at a time when, with 
of the residue of the civilized world, they would || Chairman, into the circumstances under which this || Mexico to the southwest, with the Indian tribes 
have been regarded as fair, equitable, and honor- | war would now be waged, and ascertain, if we || on our western frontier, with British and Cana 
able to both countries. He would have done much, || can, its probable consequences. Have we made |} dian troops on our north, and with 3ritish fleets 
too, for the country in thus securing, by peaceful | any of the military preparations necessary for such || covering the eastern and southern line of our 
and honorable means, an advanced post for our | an event? Would one, or even two years, suffice || coast, we should be encircled as with a wall of 
population up to the 49th parallel. He would have | for the preparation proper for such a contest? If | fire. I doubt not but that we should emerge from 
acquired, as fur as I have been able to inform my- | war be inevitable, is not our internal condition such || it victorious. It is not on the soil which we occupy 
self, much the most valuable portion of the coun- | as to make delay desirable? The whole country || that we cen be conquered, or even be worsted. 
try, both for commercial and agricultural purposes, || is just recovering from a deep financial depression. || have full faith in American spirit and patriotism. 
I know that the chairman of the Committee on | Many of the States are either unable, or barely able, || But I do not believe we should pass unscathed 
Foreign Affairs has expressed a different opinion; | to pay their own debts. They are not in a condi- || through that fiery trial; nor ought we to task too 
ut, with great deference and respect for that opin- | tion to bear the weight of internal taxation, which | highly those great qualities of our people by ex- 
ion, | must be allowed to declare my dissent from || must be one of the main resources of the war. A || posing them to unnecessary difficulties, as we 
it. The opposite opinion expressed by Mr.Green- few years hence a different and more favorable || should do if we engage in a war before we are pre- 
how, to whose enlightened researches the country | state of things might be fairly expected. What, || pared for it, or if we make war to attain what 
is so much indebted, seems to me to be sustained || let me ask, would be our position in the public || might be had far more certainly and honorably by 
upon better grounds. ‘Te harbor of Port Discoy- | opinion of the world? We break off the negotia- peaceful means. That we should come out ol 
ery, of which Vancouver speaks in terms so high, | tion because our proposition was not accepted, and || such a contest with honor, I do not doubt ; but 
and the harbors on Admiralty inlet, are said to be | we give the notice under circumstances which pro- || that we should lose as much or more of Oregon 
admirably adapted to the uses of commerce. ‘| claim that there must be war, unless she will settle || than would be given up by any treaty likely to be 
As I am informed, they are better not only in || the question upon our own terms. She has offered || made, I regard as also probable. If war be the only 
natural capacity, but from position, than those | us a mode of settling this dispute, now universally || mode of maintaining our rights in Oregon, that 
higher up on the coast. Of the superior agricul- | regarded amongst civilized nations as a fair and || war ought to be deferred, as it is manifest that our 
tural advantages of the portion of the territory be- | honorable method of adjusting national controver- || chances for success must increase with every yest 
low the 49th parallel I presume there can be no | sies—I mean arbitration. This we have already || of delay. But if there be peaceful and honorable 
doubt, and I think they are very generally admit- | refused ; nor do I disapprove of that refusdl, under || means (as I shall endeavor to show hereafter) 
ted. The President might well suppose that he | the circumstances then existing. She will probably || which would’ more probably give us the whole 
would effect much in securing the peaceful progress || offer it again, and we shall again refuse it. I do || territory, we owe it to ourselves and to the world 
of our infant settlement in Oregon up to the 49th |) not stand here, Mr. Chairman, as the advocate of || to adopt them. ; 
parallel; and this being done, he might safely leave || arbitration; upon that question I have nothing to But gentlemen have promised that if war be once 
it to time and American enterprise to do the rest. | say at present; 1 am merely dealing in facts, with || commenced with Great Britain, we shall terminate 
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it by driving L ; 
her of all that she claims or possesses upon it. 
do not stand here, Mr. Chairman, to take issue 
with that wroposiuo0n; I mean neither to affirm nor 
will not even ask if our ‘told men see 
jour young men dream dreams.” I will 
suppose the anticipation to be true ; and I shall en- 
deavor to trace such a war as this would be to its 
consequences, to see if the chance or the certainty 
of acquiring Oregon a few years sooner, would 
compensate us for them. ; : : 

Mr. Chairman, I know of no instance in which a 
nation, pretending to independence, and the equali- 
ty supposed to result from it, has yielded up the 
whole subject of dispute which had led to the war. 
There is, itis true, more than one shining instance 
in which a nation has conquered its independence 
without impairing the position of equality of its op- 
nonent, ‘Lhere are instances, too, in which a con- 
quered people have yielded all. But I know of no 
treaty in modern times, between equals, in which 
one of the parties, after a war, has given up the 
whole subject in controversy without an equiva- 
lent. ‘There may be such instances, but L do not 
remember one, even in the most successful period 
of the career of Napoleon. Neither Marengo nor 
\ysterlitz ever gave him such results in his treaties 
with Austria. Of all the European nations, Great 
Britain is the most distinguished for the pertinacity 
vith which she has hitherto struggled for her 
rights and her honor. Now, Mr. Chairman, is 
there aman amongst us who supposes—does the 
wildest dreamer of’ us all believe—that she would 
ever close a war by yielding not only the whole 
subject in dispute, but her own undoubted territo- 
ry until she had first waged it, and been defeated 
in it, as a war not only of mastery, but of exist- 
ence? Would her sagacious statesmen be slow to 
perceive that any treaty which branded her with 
the visible stamp of inferiority after a war, would 
be the sure precursor of her downfall? She knows 
that the hungry and expectant eye of continental 
Europe is fixed upon the prey which a division of 
her mighty empire would afford. She is aware, 
too, that the calculation has already been made as 
to how far the invention of steam has destroyed the 
security of her natural defences—of her insular po- 
sition. She no longer feels able to continue the 
proud boast that ‘Britannia needs no bulwarks, no 
towers along the steep;’’ for she is now engaged in 
constructing coast defences. She must feel that the 
whole charm of her power lies in the idea of her 
invincibility on the seas and in her colonial posses- 
sions. ‘To destroy by her one act this idea, would 
be to hold forth the signal for the eagles to gather 
to the banquet, and would involve the loss of pow- 
er, empire, and character itself. Can I be mistaken 
in supposing that a war which brought her to such 
a conclusion, would probably be the longest and 
bloodiest ever known in the annals of mankind ? 
Gentlemen have promised that this thing shall be 
done. Ido not stand here to dispute it In the 
event of a war, I wish that they may be able to 
make good their words. But before this can be 
accomplished, we must track the British lion in his 
blood from the rising to the setting sun. We must 
hunt him from stronghold to stronghold, until we 
have pursued him throughout the circumference of 
the globe. Every sea, every clime must become 
familiar with the noise of the terrific strife. Far dis- 
tant people, nations to whom as yet we are scarce- 
ly known, must be startled at the apparition of this 
new power which is to struggle with Great Britain 
for the mastery in places where she had long reign- 
ed the most supreme. From Aden to the Jonian 
isles we must pursue her over wave and through 
fortress, on one continuous line of blood and fire, 
until we have swept her flag from the seas, and 
buried her fleets in the ocean. We must throw 
down her places of strength; we must despoil even 
her gardens of “pleasaunce.” Yes, sir; to this 
dreadful extremity must we bring her, before she 
can agree to conclude the contest upon terms which 
would destroy her most cherished sentiment of na- 
tional pride, and probably lead to the destruction 
of the mightiest empire which, as yet, the world 
has known. 

_ If we are to obtain what gentlemen have prom- 
ised us, such must be the war which we are to 
wage. What, Mr. Chairman, must be the conse- 
quences of such a war upon ourselves and our in- 
sututions ? Who can foresee these consequences in 
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all their extent, or undertake to measure the results? 

How great would be the danger of a centralization 

of all power in the Federal Government, and of an 

obliteration of the lines of State authority? How 

many hundreds of millions of debt should we 

entail on ourselves and our posterity? How far 
should we fall into the lower depths of the paper 
system? To how distant a day in the Greek cal- 

ends should we postpone those great democratic 

reforms which we had fondly hoped we were about 

to introduce, and for which we have labored so 
long and often with such doubtful success? We 
should go into the war a free, happy, and moral 
people. Who can undertake to foretell the extent 
and nature of the transformations which we may 
undergo before we come out of it, or who can 
measure the waste of all the eléments of human 
happiness and social order which such a war would 
occasion? Should we be justified in the eyes of 
God, or of mankind, for thus perilling the great 
interests of our country and of humanity for the 
sake of obtaining possession of Oregon a few years 
earlier, when we are sure of acquiring ita little 
later by honorable and peaceful means? Could we 
be justified in exposing the country to such ex- 
tremity if there be even a probable chance of ac- 
quiring the territory by means not only peaceful 
but compatible with’ our honor? Or if war, and 
such a war, be inevitable, ought we not to postpone 
it until we have more men, more means, more re- 
sources, and more auspicious circumstances for its 
commencement? But, Mr. Chairman, it may be 
said that in my view of the probable consequences 
of such a war as that must be which should lead to 
such a conclusion as is promised, I have virtually 
admitted that the republican system of policy is 
practicable only in time of peace. Such is not my 
opinion. We have not had time as yet to introduce 
or mature our system. The ideas upon which they 
rest are not fully possessed by the public mind. 
They require time and a period of peace for their 
full development. But if once matured and devel- 
oped, I believe they would enable our Government 
and people to stand the shock and pressure of war 
with far greater ease and buoyancy than under any 
other course of policy. I, for one, am of the opin- 
ion that if we were now to plunge into war we 
should fall into some of the worst forms of the pa- 
per system, owing to the remains of what I believe 
to be a wrong idea once implanted in the public 
mind; and yet I believe that the expenses of a war 
could be far better sustained without these abuses 
of that system than with them. I have long thought 
that we suffered almost as much in the last war 
from such abuses as from the British troops. But, 
Mr. Chairman, I have yet another answer. The 
genius of our institutions is pacific—they were not 
organized for distant and offensive warfare. For 
defensive war I believe they are the strongest in the 
world, for they bring to its aid the united hearts of 
We were not organized for a career 
of war and conquest, and I thank God for it; for 
then we should have required a far more despotic 
form of government, and we might have stood as 
fair a chance as any to become the curse of man- 
kind, instead of being their benefactors, as I main- 
tain we have been by the example of our institu- 
tions and our progress. We have always been 
proud to believe that ours was a higher and more 
glorious destiny; we have believed it to be our des- 
tiny to achieve our triumphs in the useful arts of 
peace, to subdue the difficulties and master the se- 
crets of nature, to adorn and cultivate the earth, to 
introduce a new and a higher civilization, to de- 
velop better forms of social and political organiza- 
tion, and to minister to the progress and the uni- 
versal peace and happiness of mankind by the be- 
neficent example of a free and happy people, who 
were wealthy without rapine, strong without crime, 
great without war, and peaceful without fear. To- 
wards these great and beneficent ends we have al- 
ready done much; and in doing it we have won 
more true glory than if, like Tamerlane, we had 
left’ pyramids of human heads as the monuments 
of victory, or like Attila or Alaric, the scourge of 
God and the pest of nations, ravaged and desolated 
the earth in the storm of our warfare. Our thou- 
sand of miles of railroads and canals which have 
thrown down the barriers of nature to the affiliation 


of our people, and to the common and kindly inter- | 


change of so much that ministers to the happiness 


‘ of man, are far nobler monuments to the genius of 
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a people than the column of Trajan or the palace of 
Blenheam. These are the monuments which are 
worthy our name and our destiny. 

But, Mr. Chairman, [ return to the inquiry 
which | was pursuing. I have endeavored to give 
gentlemen the advantage of their own suppositions; 
and in whatever way I have turned the tapestry 
for them, the picture has seemed to be forbidding. 
But most so in that aspect which gave us the pic- 
ture of war waved to such extremities as some 
gentlemen have promised. But is there a real 
probability that the war would be waged to such 
extremities by two nations whose powers of mu- 
tual annoyance are SO great, and w hose capac ities 
for mutual benefit are so large? Is it not likely 
that both nations would tire of a contest so destruc- 
tive and bloody, and agree to terminate it by an 
arbitration which, in the universal opinion of the 
civilized world, is considered a fair and honorable 
mode of adjusting national differences? Sir, T be- 
lieve that if there should be war, it will most prob- 
ably terminate in an arbitration; and thus we 
should have an arbitration and war, when we 
might have had an arbitration without a war. 
Could any man hesitate between such altervatives? 
But gentlemen here are against an arbitration. | 
myself wish to avoid it; and [I believe this may 
easily be done by means which most probably 
would secure us the whole territory in peace and 
honor. Let us refuse to give the notice; leave the 
negotiations to stand where they are; for we have 
now done all that it becomes us to do in the line 
of negotiation. We have offered a compromise 
upon liberal terms which has been refused, and 
we have manifested a proper desire for peace. Let 
us now rely upon our superior means of coloniza- 
tion. Great Britain has elected to leave the ulti- 
mate possession of the territory to depend on our 
relative capacities for settling it. In this contest, 
the advantages are on our side, and it must end 
in putting us in possession of all that we claim 
We thus avoid the chance of losing the territory 
altogether. There are gentlemen, I know, who 
are disposed to smile at this; but let me remind 
them that, in comparing ourselves wiih Great 
Britain, they must remember that there are some 
theatres where we are her superior, there are others 
where we are her equal, and there are others, again, 
upon which peculiar and sometimes transient cir- 
cumstances give her the superiority. In a war 
for Oregon, at this time, she 
advantayes in her long-established and sedulously- 
cultivated influence over the Indian tribes, in the 
command of the forces of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany which are at hand, and in the facility with 
which she could transport troops from her Various 
stations on the Pacific. But if we waita few years, 
the balance of power must change. Circumstances 
will cast it on our side as they now do on hers; 
and in a contest—if contest there must be for 
Oregon—we shall be found the stronger party in 
that territory. But it has been said that, if we 
refuse to give this notice, we shall violate our na- 
tional honor. How? Has our sensibility on this 
point been just now awakened? From 1818 to this 
day we have never felt this joint occupation to be 
a stain upon our national honor. Has it ever been 
pretended until recently that it was a disgrace to 
continue the convention? Is there anything dis- 
honorable in adjourning a dispute, without the least 
surrender of our rights, and upon terms which give 
us every chance of acquiring peaceably all that we 
claim? The other party, with her eyes open, has 
insisted upon placing the determination of the con- 
troversy upon this issue, in which the advantages 
are all on one side. Is it nota wiser as well as a 
more moderate mode of disposing of the matter to 
abide by these terms? et things remain, then, as 
they are, and let us pass such measures as may 
encourage our settlements in the disputed territory 
without contravening any treaty stipulations. 
Thousands, or even hundreds of thousands, ex- 
pended in judicious measures for colonization 
would do far more for our ultimate possession of 
the territory, and be far better appropriated, than 
millions lavished on the uncertainties of an unne- 
cessary war. I put it, sir, to considerate western 
men—to those who desire Oregon more than war— 
if such a course of policy be not the wisest which 
we can pursue with reference even to the single 
end of acquiring the territory which they so much 
I know that the gentleman from Indiana 
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{Mr. Owen] has said that the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany would interpose obstacles to our settlement 
north of the Columbia river, by buying out those 
of our citizens who attempted to plant themselves 
on that side, He has mentioned one case in which 
he has known that to be done. Possibly there 
may have been more; but is not that distinguish- 
ed gentlemen too well aware of the great laws 
of trade to suppose that they would long keep up 
thatgame? Besides, this isa game at which more 
than one might play. Does he, or any other man, 
believe that if our settlements are once firmly plant- 
ed south of the Columbia, the crack of our Ameri- 
can rifles, and the sound of the axe of our western 
pioneer willnot, in due time, be heard not only 
north of that river, but north of the 49th parallel? 

But it is said that England will not allow this, 
and that if this course of policy be attempted, she 
will ere long give notice herself, and declare war 
upon us. Let her if she chooses; let her if she 
dares. She then would become the aggressor, and 
in such a war we should be sustained not only by 
our own conviction of right, but by the general 
sympathies of mankind. It would unite our peo- 
ple instantly and effectually; and with one heart 
and with one mind, they would rally to the rescue 
of national rights and national honor with all the 
advantages of previous preparation, and with the 
enirit which has heretofore distinguished them. 
Sut is it probable that she would do this? Is she 
in a position to do it with her own expressed views 
of the grounds of her title? She claims a right to 
joint occupation in Oregon under the convention 
‘made in 1818, and indefinitely continued in 1827. 
While this convention continues, she enjoys the 
joint occupancy by a title to which we assent. 
Suppose she were to put an end to this convention, 
she would but revert to her title under that of 
Nootka Sound, by which she herself claims only 
a right of joint oceupaney, and under which her 
own commissioners have disclaimed a title to ex- 
clusive sovereignty in any portion of the territory. 
If she were to give the notice to terminate our 
convention, under these circumstances she would 
stand in the attitude of abandoning a right which 
she held by a title to which we assented, to claim 
it again by another which we refused to acknow- 
ledge. She would thus place herself before the 
world as seeking war for war’s sake, and assume 
the position of an unprovoked and wanton aggres- 
sor. In this attitude of affairs, how could she 
hold up her head in the face of Christendom, or 
invoke the blessings of the God of battles in a 
contest which she had so insolently and wantonly 
provoked? But could she have any adeqhate mo- 
tive for so wanton an outrage? She can have no 
interest in the permanent possession of this North- 
west coast. She finds far more eligible sites of 
colonization in New Holland, New Zealand, the 
Cape of Good Hope, and in the Canadas. These 
colonies would contribute to the consolidation and 
strength of her empire. They lie, too, in the path- 
way of her commerce. She has here territory 
enough to absorb all her immediate and prospect- 
ive means of colonization for a century, perhaps 
for centuries to come. It may be important to her 
to hold there for a time certain subordinate rights 
of occupation short of the sovereignty of the coun- 
try in Oregon. But of what use can it be to her 
to settle her citizens on the north Pacific coast? It 
is not in the pathway of her commerce, although 
itis invaluable to us for ours. She has no back 
country to supply through the little strip of set- 
tlement which she might attempt upon the coast; 
but we have, and its products seek an outlet by our 
commerce on the western ocean. But grant that 
she desires it ever so much; must she not know 
perfectly well that the thing is hopeless? She may 
desire it as the means of keeping us out, but with 
what probability of success? The mighty wave of 
our population is yearly advancing westward at 
the rate of half a degree of longitude on a line of 
more than three hundred leagues. Could she ex- 
pect her feeble settlements on the western coast to 
resist the vast, increasing, and resistless pressure, 
when, with the mighty weight of our population 
from the Atlantic to the Rocky mountains, this 
wave shall pour down the Pacific slope? Her 
statesmen are too wise to expect it; and it is not 
likely that, for the sake of the little advantage 
which she might have in that quarter, she would 
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us. Our mutual means of annoyance are too great; | 
our mutual interests in a reciprocal commerce are 
too vast for her to be willing to risk the conse- 
quences of a war for an object so petty to her, | 
however important it might be to us. 


Great Britain possesses as great facilities for colo- | 
nization in Oregon as we do; and it has been ap- 
prehended that she might give this new direction 
to the tide of her emigration. I have no fears upon | 
this subject. I reason from the past to the future. 
If she has not done it heretofore, it is not likely 
that she will do it hereafter. She can have no 
stronger inducements to this policy for the future | 
than she has already had in the past. Emigrants 
from the Old World would no more suit Oregon 
than Oregon would suit them. It is only by a 
people trained like our western pioneers, that this 
territory can ever be reduced to the permanent use 
and occupation of man. The superiority of our | 
means for colonization is already evinced by the | 
difference in the character of the settlements of the 
two countries. Our people do not go to Oregon to | 
hunt and fish, and take up a temporary abode | 
there. They go to settle the country—to cultivate 
and improve the soil—and to leave an inheritance 
to their posterity. The British settlements, on | 
the other hand, are temporary and fugitive. They | 
vo there for hunting and for Indian trade. It is no | 
part of the British policy to colonize Oregon, and 
it never will be. The fact that she rests her title 
on the Nootka Sound convention, and claims no- 
thing more than the right of joint occupancy under 
it, would seem to indicate that she considers it as 
a temporary station, and looks forward to its ulti- 
mate abandonment. If this country is fit for agri- 
cultural settlements, and our people should seek | 
it for that purpose, then, by a most * manifest des- 
tiny,’’ it must be ours. 


Mr. C. J. InGersoi. speaking across. 
if they should set up for themselves? 


The honorable chairman has asked me whether | 
the people of Oregon will set up an independent 
government for themselves. I have no idea that 
they will. If this nation shall proceed in its pres- 
ent course, gradually occupying and taking pos- 
session of the entire breadth of the continent, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific coast, we shall possess 
a cohesive strength, from our social organization, 
and physical and geographical position, which 
must bind us in an indissoluble union. Instead of 
forming separate and independent communities, | 
our population would present to the world the glo- 
rious spectacle of a Republic, the greatest and the 
widest that the earth ever saw, with interests dif- | 
ferent, but not hostile, with regions distinct, indeed, 
but not in opposition, each auxiliary to the other, 


and all contributing to the general strength and | 
prosperity. 


How, 


Mr. C. J. Incersoii, speaking across. But 
how, if there should be a black tariff? 


Mr. H. continued. Let this state of things 
once come, and I tell the gentleman that we shall | 
hear no more about the * black tariff.’”’ Open to 
us the vast Pacific market in addition to that which 
we now enjoy on the Atlantic, let the productions 
of the country take their natural and unrestricted 
course to pour themselves into both, and there will 
be no danger of hostile rivalry, of separation, or of 
a new Republic setting up for itself. The ties of 
union would strengthen with every hour—mutual 
benefits and mutual interests would link us indis- | 
solubly together. ‘There is no danger of disunion. 
Our greatest present danger is from rushing into a | 
war before we are prepared for it. 

Mr. Chairman, I again appeal to all candid and 
reflecting men from the West—to those who go | 
for Oregon, and the whole of Oregon—to those 
who might desire war for Oregon, but who do not 
desire Oregon for war—I appeal to these men to 
say if the course of policy which would lead to | 
such a consummation as I have described, be not | 
the proper line to be pursued? If we would see | 
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| contribute to that end; and then if we s 


| Great Britain should put an end to th 
But it has been said by some gentlemen that |, 
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it is in this. wey alone that we may reasona| 
hope to obtain what gentlemen so ardent! 

“the whole of Oregon.”” Let thing 
they are. It would seem to be im 








ably 
y desire 
3 remain as 
Possible tha: 


; 1e joint occu. 
pancy as long as she rests her title on the Nootka 


Sound convention, under which she claims joint 
occupancy, and nothing more. In the mean time 
let us go on and fill the country ; let us pass such 


measures as, without violating the treaty, would 


hould find 


it necessary ultimately to go to war, we can choose 
| our own time for doing it. ; 


But my western friends seem disposed to rp. 
proach the South in this matter, as if it were yy. 
grateful in them to resist that mode of obtainins 
Oregon which so many of them regard as the best, 
Nothing could pain me more than such an imputa- 
tion. The South acknowledges its obligations jy 
our western friends; we feel it, feel it deeply and 
strongly, and would most gladly requite it. This 
I believe, we may do by pursuing such a course o/ 
policy as presents the only hope of obtaining q)j 
Oregon, whilst it would save us from the dangers 
and sacrifices of a war for which we are unpre- 


_ pared, and into which we must enter under cir. 


cumstances less propitious than they are ever likely 
to be hereafter. But whilst I advocate this as the 
wisest and most statesmanlike policy, I trust that 
my western friends will understand me. Whilst 
in this matter I pursue the path which I have taken 
under convictions of duty quite as deep and strong 
as their own, I hope they will permit me to follow 
it without reproach, so long as I cast no reproaches 
on them for choosing a different route, which | re- 
gard as much more perilous, not only to the great 
interests of the country, but to our chances for the 
ultimate possession of Oregon. I will aid them in 
such measures as I believe would most certainly 
enable us to obtain possession of the whole coun- 
try; but I cannot assist in those which would prob- 
ably defeat that object. 

Mr. Chairman, i am not one of those who have 
ever said or thought that Oregon was not worth a 
war. If it were a barren rock in the ocean, if it 
were a mere idle strip of seashore sand, the coun- 
try ought to fight for it sooner than suffer itself to 
he dispossessed by violence. ‘To depress the na- 
tional tone, to degrade the national spirit, would be 
far worse than war itself. I feel the solemn re- 
sponsibility which rests upon us to defend by war, 
even, (if war should be necessary as the only 
means for that purpose,) every inch of American 
soil throughout the whole length of our posses- 
sions, from the extreme regions of the frozen north 
down to the sunny slopes which look to the burn- 
ing line, throughout their whole breadth, from the 
rising to the setting sun, from the ‘steep Atlantic 
stream’’ to the far Pacific wave. But whilst we 
admit the truth of these sentiments, let us remem- 
ber, at the same time, that war is never justifiable 
until it becomes necessary; and before that can be 
shown we must first have exhausted all honorable 
and rer measures to preserve our rights i" 
peace. maintain, sir, that there are such means 
at our disposal, and by adopting them we may not 
only avoid the dangers of war, but probably the 
chance of losing Oregon. 

Mr. Chairman, I will go farther. If from the 
action of this House, or from any other cireum- 
stances, war should occur, aicavadhe there may be 
southern men who believe that it could have been 
avoided, yet I take this occasion to say to the 
West, that when it becomes clearly necessary and 
presents the only remaining mode of obtaining our 
rights, they will find the South standing by the 
country and by them with heart and hand. Yes, 
when that hour comes—and God grant that there 
may never be a necessity for it—the maxim of the 
gallant Decatur will find one universal acceptation 


amongst the whole American people—‘ Our coun- 


this prospect realized certainly, though gradually, | 


we must let this controversy remain as itis. Let | 
us not renew the negotiation; make no more offers | 
to Great Britain; but let us trust to the process of | 
colonization now so rapidly in progress, and we 
shall quietly, peaceably, and certainly, obtain the 
whole of what we claim. I care not how glorious | 


try, right or wrong.’’ Many may be found deep- 
ly deploring, indeed, the mismanagement or the 
necessity, which has plunged the country into 
war; but they will not pause to settle the question 
of responsibility until they have first done all that 
becomes them to preserve national rights and 
honor. I must, however, here declare, 1n 4 spirit 
of entire frankness, that if, by giving this notice, 
we should ultimately either lose Oregon or be led 
into an unnecessary war to obtain It, those who 


expose herself to the constant hazard of a war with |. the war may be, it would be better to avoid it; for || give this notice will be held responsible at the pro- 
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er time, for all its consequences. It is the un- 
doubted duty of every section of this confederacy, 


North, South, East, and West, to defend the na- || 


tional soil, and protect the national honor. But 
we owe it to ourselves, to our posterity, and to 


the 


ereat interests of humanity, to exhaust all | 


+] 


jonorable means of peace before we plunge the | 


nation into war. Wo to the people among whom 
war becomes a familiar and a ,1ousehold word, and 


wo to the statesman who cultivates a spirit of vio- | 


lence among those whom he influences, instead of 


cherishing a disposition to peace. In this con- | 
nexion, Mr. Chairman, I must be permitted to | 
express the profound regret with which I have | 


heard some of the remarks made in this debate. 
There are elements enough of strife abroad in the 
public mind without enlisting the passions further 
in the work of havoe and ruin. It was with the 
deepest regret that I heard members 8 this 
floor taunting the Administration, and ¢ 


eclaring || 


the belief that it would ** back out,’’ and that it 


could not be ** kicked into awar.’’ These sounds 


fell on my ear like the echoes of something of | 


which I had heard before, and which contributed 


to the same result upon another occasion—a result | 
for which a necessity then existed, however un- | 


fortunate it might be now. ' 


There never was, there never can be, an Admin- | 


istration elected by the people of this country 


which could refuse a war, if national rights and || direction, we beheld a dark cloud hanging with low- 
|| ering and threatening aspect. 
| the rising tempest are distinctly heard in the dis- 
| tance; and the hurried clouds and furious wind, 


honor required it. None but a timid Administra- 
tion can be ** kicked into a war’’ by domestic op- 
ponents. " It requires far more courage to resist a 
war-cry than to yield to it. ; 
more moral firmness and greater and higher quali- 
ties of mind to withstand the first outburst of the 
war feeling, and calmly to appeal to the sober sec- 
ond thought of a reflecting people for ultimate in- 
structions than to be the hero of a hundred fields. 
Mr. Chairman, I will now say, and I desire my 
words to be noted, that if any gentleman here be- 
lieves that this notice will lead to a war, and yet 


votes for it under the hope that the President will | 
back out sooner than face the result, he is utterly | 

This Administration will not back out | 
from any position which it has taken in the face of || 


mistaken. 


the world, and before the American people. Who- 
ever, therefore, votes for this measure, foreseeing, 
lut not desiring its consequences, will be far more 
responsible for the result, in a moral point of view, 
than the Administration, which has acted, as I be- 


lieve, from an honest though erroneous conviction 
of duty. 


Mr. Chairman, I will conclude by observing, | 


that | am fully aware that nothing which I can say 
will influence the action of this House. I never 
expected that it would. 


that | may place myself fairly before my constit- | 


uents and friends, who alone feel an interest in my 


It sometimes requires | 





But I have presented my || 
views upon this subject fully and frankly, in order | 


course. My sole aim has been to vindicate myself 


with them. 
to reach the heart of the House and the nation! 
Would to God that I eould persuade them to be- 
ware, ere they precipitated themselves into a war, 
and <a themselves to consequences which 
no eye but that above can measure or pursue. I 
would beseech my countrymen first to exhaust all 
the means of preserving peace with honor. They 
owe this to themselves and their posterity, to the 
character of the country, to the hopes of our race, 
and the great interests of humanity. If these 
measures should fail, and war should become in- 
evitable, we should go into it a united people, with 
one heart and with one mind. We should go into 
itwith those high feelings with which conscious 
rectitude and an outraged spirit can alone inspire a 
man ora people. We should carry with us the 
sympathies of Christendom; and, more than all, 
we might devoutly invoke the blessing of the God 
of battles in a contest which we had done nothing 
‘o provoke, and we had sought by all honorable 
means to avert. If war should become the only 
remedy for wounded honor and violated right, all 


avenge its wrongs. As devoted as any in the glo- 
rious band, I will venture to say, the sons of’ the 
South will be found at the post of duty—not stand- 
ing by as cold-hearted spectators, or as laggards 
in the day of trial. No, sir; they will be found 


True to the last of their blood and their breath, 
And, like reapers, descend to the harvest of death. 


Would to God that I had the power | 
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The Oregon Question—Mr. Cocke. | 
OREGON QUESTION. 
SPEECH OF MR. W. C. COCKE, 
OF TENNESSEE, 


In tHE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 15, 1846, 


On the Resolution for terminating the joint occu- 


_ people of T 


'the banner of his country. 
Tennessee had proved their patriotic spirit in many 


| native soil. 


| dastardl 


| He wished not heedlessly an 


pation of Oregon. 


Mr. COCKE addressed the committee, and com- 
menced by observing that it was but yesterday 
when our country presented a scene of peace and 
of prosperity which filled every American bosom 
with joy. We saw under our republican form of 
Government a people prosperous and contented: 
the husbandman was at home in his field, enjoy- 
ing the quiet happiness of rural life; the mechanic 
was busy in his workshop, the merchant at his 
books, and all was peace throughout the land. In- 
dustry received its adequate reward; and trade and 
enterprise, after being for years paralyzed, had re- 
gained its vigor and strength. Such had been the 
case when Mr. C., not ten weeks since, had left his 
home and set out for this place, as the representa- 
tive of agallant people. But the glorious spectacle 
which then filled the breast with a patriotic delight 


| had undergone a sudden change, and all the scene 


was now transformed. If we looked abroad in any 


The mutterings of 


which have been raging around us here, admon- 
ish us of its speedy approach. Yes, in that House 
some gentlemen were found bold enough to stand 
forth far beyond the line which wisdom and pru- 
dent counsels would mark out, and baring their 
bosoms to the shock, had almost invoked its ven- 
geance and defied its power. 

~ The sound of the war bugle had fallen upon 
the ears of the nation like a thunder-clap in a clear 


_sky. They had not seen the danger, nor had they 


anticipated its approach. Well may they ask, with 
painful anxiety, What does all this mean? I an- 
swer that it has grown out of the first effort of the 
Executive to settle our difficulties with a foreign 


|| Power, with reference to party considerations, 
|| which Mr. C. 


would endeavor to notice more at 
leneth in the course of his argument. 

Mr. C. had no intention to cast injurious reflec- 
tions on those who had preceded him in this debate. 
He trusted that they had all been actuated by the 
purest and most patriotic motives. If he knew his 
own bosom, and did not mistake the impulses of 
his own heart, he was ready to go as far as he who 
went farthest to sustain the interest and honor 
and integrity of the nation. His colleague over 
the way, [Mr. Sr ei od who had addressed the 
House on yesterday, had vouched for the patriot- 
ism of gentlemen of his own political school, and 
seemed fondly to hope that his colleagues who 
differed from him in political opinion would ex- 


| hibit the same patriotism on the present oceasion. 
| In this remark his colleague seemed to entertain a 
| doubt on that point, but Mr. C, could assure him, 


and assure the country, that his colleagues on this 
side of the House, though they might differ with 
the honorable gentleman in their political course, 


| were actuated by as high and patriotic motives as 
| any gentlemen on that floor. He felt that he should 


be unworthy to represent any portion of the gallant 
ennessee, could he now betray a cow- 
ardly and recreant spirit, that feared to bear aloft 
Yes, the people of 


a hard-fought battle-field, and never yet had been 
found wanting in maintaining the honor of. their 
Need he allude to the various memo- 
rable spots where they had poured out their best 
blood in her cause? Need he name the battle-fields 
of the Horse Shoe, of Talladega, and of Emuc- 
fau? 


unworthy to represent them could he act a coward- 
ly part, or should he be actuated by a pitiful and 
spirit on a great national question like 
No: he was actuated by no such motive. 
recklessly to ap- 
proach the consideration of a question which so 


this. 
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There might be seen their courage and pa- | 


| triotism brightly manifested. 


Mr. C. would be | 
will rally to the rescue of the country, and to || 


deeply involved the peace, prosperity, and happi- | 


ness of his country. He thought they all should 


| consequences be what they might. | 
refer such gentlemen to the resolutions of the Bal- 


| cratic 


| ident declared in his inaugural address ? 
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approach it with due deliberation, prepared to act 
as it became American statesmen. He had said 
that on the issue of this question, as it had been 
presented in the report of the honorable chairman 
trom the Committee of Foreign Affairs, depended 
the peace of the nation. On this subject he trusted 
that he should be able to cite an authority which 
would be considered among the highest that could 
be adduced by gentlemen on both sides of the 
House. 

It would be unnecessary for him upon the pre- 
sent occasion to trace the crounds of the American 
title to the Oregon territory: they had been placed 
before the country by the publication of the history 
of our negotiation on that subject since 1818, and 
the country seemed to be well apprized of every 
link in that chain of title by which we claimed the 
country. But Mr. C. was not one of those who 
affirmed that Great Britain had no rights in Ore- 
gon. He claimed the rights which beloneed to 
us, and his constituents stood ready to risk their 
lives, their fortunes, and all they possessed, to de- 
fend those rights. But Great Britain also claimed 
rights there which pertained to her. If those rights 
should be wholly desi it nothing but the whole 
of Oregon would satisfy our demand, as some gen- 
tlemen had insisted, an injurious reflection would 
necessarily be cast upon the administrations of Mr. 
Monroe, Mr. Adams, and even the present Execu- 
tive, as well as on a large portion of his Demo- 
cratic friends in that House. He was unwilling to 
cast such reflections—it was not his purpose to re- 
flect improperly upon any one—but when the ques- 
tion was examined we should see where the high 
functionaries of the nation had placed this contro- 
versy. 

Our Government upon four successive occasions 
has offered to divide the Oregon Territory with 
Great Britain by the 49th parallel of north latitude. 
In the negotiations of 1818, 1824, and 1826, we 
offered Great Britain to divide Oregon with her by 
the 49th degree of north latitude, and on two of 
these occasions we had added the concession of the 
free navigation of the Columbia river. The ven 
erable gentleman from Massachusetts, though now 
foremost in the clamor for the whole of Oregon, yet 
in 1818 and 1824, then intimately associated with 
Mr. Monroe, as Secretary of State, made no oppo- 
sition to the proposition to give to Great Britain 
one-half of the country, with all the lights before 
him, though now he insisted so strenuously on our 
right to the whole. Again, when the venerable 
rentleman came into the Presidential chair, he of- 
fered to compromise the difficulty by adopting the 
49th parallel as a boundary. If the British Gov- 
ernment had no rights in Oregon, I put it to the 
gentleman to tell the country why it was that upon 
these several occasions, he, as an American states 
man and diplomatist, was willing to grant to a 
foreign pewer a country to which he now seems to 
think our title so remarkably clear. ‘The present 
Executive, through his Secretary of State, (Mr. 
Buchanan,) has, during the past summer, again 
repeated the offer to Great Britain of the 49th par- 
allel, and many of his Democratic friends had not 
been backward in declaring that it was fair and 
honorable and just in the President to go that 
length. 

Mr. C. did not wish this great question, of so 
much public concern, to assume in this discussion 
a party character. Let us have our party dissen- 
sions at home; but, in considering our foreign re- 
lations, let us soar far above mere party dictation, 
and look alone to the best interests of our country. 
It was not a subject for mere party strife; it was 
a national question, in the strictest sense of the 
term, and shoudl be placed high above ail party 
influences. The feelings and associations of mere 

arty politics should not be suffered to approach 
it. But Mr. C. must be permitted to allude to 
what had been the course of some of those gentle- 
men who were now most clamorous for the instant 


_ abrogation of the convention of 1827, and for as- 


serting our title to the whole of Oregon, let the 
He desired to 


timore Convention in 1844, and which the Demo- 
arty stood pledged to act upon. These 
resolutions declared that we must go for the whole 
of Oregon: this formed one prominent topic in the 
Baltimore democratic creed. What had the Pres- 


He had 
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reiterated the principle imbodied in the Baltimore 
resolutions. Vet, how had he acted in reference 
to these professions and pledges when he had ob- 
tained possession of the Executive chair? For- 
getful of the Baltimore resolutions; forgetful of 
the terms of his own inaugural; forgetful of those 
articles in the Government official and in the de- 
mocratic papers of less notoriety throughout the 
country claiming “ the whole of Oregon or none,” 
he had turned his back upon his own avowed 
principles, and had offered to cede away one-half 
of a territory to which, as he had since declared in 
his Message to this House, the American title was 
* clear and unquestionable,” and which stood upon 
‘* irrefragable facts and arguments.’’ Such had 
been the history of that question; but now the 
whole of Oregon was claimed in the Message, in- 
sisting that our title to the whole must be main- 
tained at all hazards; and some gentlemen in that 
House, unmindful, too, of former pledges, when 
they had ascertained that the President had left 
the line of 54° 40’, and had come down to the line 
of 49°, endorsed that position as a fair and equit- 
able proposition; yet when the President refuses 
to stand to his offer of 49°, and returns to the prin- 
ciples of the Baltimore resolutions, and asserts our 
title to the whole of Oregon, they instantly follow, 
and declare that our ttle to the whole territory 
must be maintained. Yet my colleague, [Mr. 
Sranvon,] in his speech on yesterday, remarked, 
in the face of the present position of the President 
and of many of his friends, that if Great Britain 
should now accept the offer of the 49th parallel, 
no American statesman would say our Govern- 
ment should net accept that compromise; indeed, 
such have been the sentiments of many of the 
friends of the Executive who have addressed this 
House. After the present Executive, through his 
Secretary of State, had offered to the British Gov- 
ernment to give up one-half of this territory, by 
adopting the 49th parallel as a boundary; after 
that offer had been rejer ted by the British minister 
and then withdrawn, and our title to the whole 
again asserted, the question presented itself in this 
view, and no other: The President, after having 
offered to give away one-half of Oregon, now call- 
ed upon the nation to maintain, at all hazards and 
by every sacrifice which courage and patriotism 
could prompt, our right to that portion of the 
country which he had himself very coolly offered 
lo rive away. 

It is alittle remarkable to observe what course 
had been pursued by some of those most conspicu- 
ous in the nation for the zeal professed by them 
on this Oregon question. ‘To Mr. C. that course 
appeared, in no small degree, inconsistent and un- 
accountable. What course, for example, had been 
pursued by the Committee on Territories in that 
House two years ago, in the session of 1843? The 
ground assumed in their report had been, that the 
House of Representatives possessed no power to 
pass a joint resolution giving notice to England of 
the termination of the convention of 1827. They 
took ground directly against the notice, maintain- 
ing that it belonged to the treaty power, and not to 
the National Legislature, to give it, and that the 
President would doubtless give the notice, when- 
ever, in his judgment, the public interest should 
require. Although he was not now prepared to 
endorse this opinion, and waiving it for the pres- 
ent, he yet desired to refresh the memories of gen- 
tlemen. He would take the liberty of reading an 
extract from the report then made by a committee, 
the chairman of which was the standard-bearer of 
the Democratic party in Tennessee: 

**As to the twelve months’ notice, required to be 
‘given by the convention of 1827, the committee 
do not regard that as at all necessary, in order to 
open the way to such action as is contemplated 
by this bill. The committee do not know that, 
for the purpose of organizing such a government 
as is now contemplated, it is at all important to 
annul or abrogate that convention. That country 
is large, and there is evidently room enough for 
the subjects and citizens of both countries in the 
exercise of all their enterprise in trade and com- 
merece, All that will be required of them is, to 
conform to the laws, and to respect the institu- 
tions which we may establish. Doing this, we 
shall never envy the equal participation in the 
benefits and advantages to be derived from a well- 
organized system of government. Any possible 
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convention of 1827, not now anticipated by the 
committee, can, and doubtless will, be looked to 
by the Executive, who can, at any time, abro- 
gate the same by giving the notice contemplated 


- 


“- 


- 


to the Executive, on whose province there is no 
oceasion, and the committee have no inclination, 
to intrude.”’ 

Now, he would ask, who was the chairman who 
made this report to the House? It was the pres- 
ent Governor of Tennessee, the Hon. A. V. Brown, 
a prominent member of the last Congress. 
of whom did the committee consist? It consisted 


. 


- 


of the Hon. Mr. Daniel, of North Carolina; the || 
Hon. Mr. Houston, of Alabama; the present | 
chairman of this committee, [Mr. Tibbatts, of | 


Kentucky,] and the Hon. Mr. Wentworth, of 
Illinois, the same gentleman who had on yester- 
day spoken with so much earnestness in behalf of 
the notice; together with Mr. Duncan, of Ohio. 
Of these six gentlemen, four were now members 
of this House. The report contested the right of 
Congress to interfere with the question of notice, 
inasmuch as that belonged to the treaty power, 
and the committee had neither the right nor the 


ecutive Department. 


{[Mr. Wentworth here interposed, and said he 


had not heard the remark of the gentleman in 
which his name was introduced. 
the gentleman to repeat it. 

Mr. C 
ber of the Committee on Territories, in the last 
Congress, from which a report had been made that 
Congress had no power to give such a notice as 


port at the present moment did but prove the trath 
of the old adage which declared that ‘ old doc- 
uments are dangerous things.”’ 

Mr. Wenrworrn said that no man on that 
floor would accuse him of advocating any such 
doctrine. The report had been drawn up by Mr. 


A. V. Brown, and Mr. W. had disclaimed the | 


position in a minority report. 


file. 


Mr. Wenrworru then requested that the ex- | 
tract to which the gentleman had referred might | 


be read by the Clerk, and it was read accordingly 
at the Clerk’s table. 


Mr. W., having listened to the extract, said that 


it amounted to nothing more than what he had 
said yesterday. 
the Oregon bill without the notice, or passing the 


notice without the Oregon bill, and that the House || 


should take one or the other, but not take both to- 
cether. 

Mr. C. 
ing of the notice belonged to the President, and 
not to Congress. 


Mr. W. replied that it had been written by Mr. | 


Brown. ] 

Mr. C. now resumed. 
doctrine of a leading gentleman from Tennessee, 
though not, as it now appeared, of the gentleman 
from Ilinois. In the speech of the same gentleman 


from Tennessee, delivered on the 27th January, | 


1845, the same doctrine Was again avowed and 
further enforced. 
the following extract: 


‘* There might be collisions, to be sure, in joint | 


‘occupation; and when they arose, they must be 
‘ provided for; but the question of the probability 
‘of collision was not one which addressed itself to 
‘this House at all. That was a question for the 


£1827. Now, the Committee on Territories be- 
‘lieved, when they reported this bill, that they 


‘ were acting strictly and exclusively within the le- | 
‘ gislative powers of Congress; that they were leav- || 
‘ ing the Executive to act, when and how it pleased, | 
‘with regard to giving this notice to terminate what |) 
‘was usually called the joint occupation of this || 
‘country. That was a question with which they || 


* did not intend to interfere.”’ 


In ly to this speech, the honorable gentleman | 
assachusetts [Mr. Apams] had made the | 


from \ 
following remarks: 
‘* He would give the twelve months’ notice, be- 
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inconvenience arising from the continyance of the |! ‘ cause in that respect he 


in it. The giving of that notice being a matter of | 
treaty stipulation, belongs, perhaps, exclusively || 


| notice was war; now he says that it is not y 


| chairman, who denied the power of the } 


And | 


He would thank | 


. said he had named Mr. W. as one mem- | 


| us an offer, which we had rejected. 
_ ment then proposed again to Great Britain the forty- 
|| ninth parallel asa permanent boundary between the 
that now proposed; and the production of the re- | 


He had been in favor of passing | 


Yes; but the report said that the giv- | 


Such had then been the | 


| just now as it had been 


Mr. C. read from that speech | 
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differed essentially foe 


|| ‘the principle advanced by the chairman ‘of the 


‘Committee on Territories, that this House had 
‘ nothing to do with the termination of the joint a 
‘cupancy. On the contrary, he believed th thie 
‘ Fiouse had everything to do with it, bee 
* was war; and that war power was expre 
‘to Congress by the Constitution.”’ 
That was the position then taken by the 
ble gentleman. ‘ 


at this 
AUSe jt 


ssly given 


! venera- 
In his reply he then ‘said that the 


ry 
but peace. He then contested the opinion of th, 


OVS 
to pass the notice, expressly upon the ground |) 
the notice amounted to war, and, therefore the 
House ought to be a party to it, because the Hons, 

by the Constitution, possessed the power of a 
claring war. The gentleman then sounded tho 
note of war, insisting that Congress alone epy\q 
give the notice, and that the President, without the 


{ 


| Congress, could not give it, because Congress, and 
| not the President, was the war-making power, At 


that time, according to the gentleman, to give the ny - 
tice was to declare war; the notice was war, Y; 8, 
and pass this resolution or amendment now under 
consideration, in the existing state of the nevotia- 


| tion, and carry out the recommendations of the 
inclination to infringe upon the duties of the Ex- | 


Executive in asserting our title to the whole of the 
Oregon Territory, and war with all its horrors wil] 
be the inevitable consequence. What was the ex- 
isting state of the negotiation ? We had been trying 
for years to settle our difficulties with Great Britain 
on this Oregon question, and had not succeeded, 
The British envoy during the last summer made 
Our Govern- 


two Governments—an offer which was not so fa- 


_Vorable as those we had made on two former ocea- 


sions. It was refused. Whereupon our minister, 


| by the direction of the President, had instantly 


withdrawn it. This appeared to Mr. C. rather a 
petulant and childish act, and he had no doubt it 
had been done in a temporary fit of ill-temper. 
Where had been the necessity to withdraw it? 


| The British envoy had not withdrawn his offer on 
Mr. C. said there was no minority report on 


its rejection by us, and the country was now to be 
involved in war for the ** whole of Oregon,” one 
half of which «the President had offered to give 
away. The American people were always ready, 
if war was inevitable, to breast the storm and stand 
by their country right or wrong, and they woul: 
pledge united hands and hearts to its triumphant 
prosecution. But who did not desire that the 
grounds of our quarrel should be just, that we 
should be manifestly right before the world; be- 
cause then we should have the sympathies of man- 


| kind with us; and because then we might with rea- 


son hope that the Spirit of the living God—that 
same Spirit which had graciously hovered over our 
arms heretofore—would again spread his wings for 
our defence and inspire our armies with determined 
valor? He had been with us in our Revolutionary 
struggle, and in our last contest with the same in- 
perious Power he had again appeared for our help, 
and had nerved the arms of our soldiers and mar- 
shalled them on to victory. Let our cause be as 
eretofore, and we could 
invoke high Heaven, and God himself would lead 
us forth again to victory. ; 

Mr. C. thought that he had shown that if the no- 
tice in its present form was given to Great Britain, 
war was the inevitable consequence unless the Ad- 


| ministration should abandon its present position. 
|, What was the proposition? m 
| terminate the convention of joint occupation. The 
| President asked that our rights to the whole terri- 
‘ consideration of the Executive, whether we should || 
‘ give the notice contemplated by the convention of || 


It was that we should 


tory should be asserted and maintained, although 
we had four times offered to divide the country with 
Great Britain. If we should enter on the occupa- 
tion of the whole territory, who did not see that 
war would be inevitable? It was so; disguise I! 4s 
we might, war with all its terrors and all its mise- 
ries and sacrifices would be the result. Such be- 
ing the case, as the assertion of our right to the 
whole of the Oregon territory did not in his opit- 
ion involve at all the question of the nationa! honor, 


we might with great propriety look at the condi- 


tion of the country and its state of preparation for 


war. : a 
Mr. C. had said that this question did not invo’re 


| our national honor, and here let him ask gcuueme 
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who were so clamorous upon this occasion, upon 
what sea had Great Britain insulted our flag? When 
had our gallant tars beén impressed into her ser- 
vice? What American citizen had been visited with 
oppression by her? Point. him to the time and 
lace, show him a single instance when such a 
thing had taken place, and then he was ready to go 
as far as he who went farthest. When such a fact 


should be established he stood ready and prepared | 


to vindicate the rights of our citizens, Until this 


should appear, he must not rashly pass the Rubi- |) 


con, which once passed there could be no receding. 
This resolution was the Rubicon; pass it in its 
present shape and the Government must go on at 
all hazards, or must content itself to retire within 
the 49th parallel. Mr. C. should not rashly place 
the country in that position, 

He had ‘said that the nation was not prepared 
for such a contest; and in this position he was 
borne out by our past history, as well as by the 
present condition of the country. Should not our 
(iovernment consider well that condition ? ook 
at the States of the Union groaning under the 


weight of heavy indebtedness they cannot meet. | 


Did they not owe more than two hundred millions 
of dollars, the interest on which alone amounts to 
more than twelve millions annually? ‘The States 
were unable to discharge this now, and when was 
it to be met? Pennsylvania owed forty millions; 
Illinois owed from fifteen to twenty millions, was 
largely indebted, and could not even pay the in- 
terest on her liabilities. "Would gentlemen, under 
circumstances like these, unless the honor of the 
nation required it, plunge the country headlong 
into a wild and precipitate war? He trusted not. 
How was our present debt to be met? and how 
were we to pay the millions more which such a 
war would impose? Again, he repeated that, our 
national honor not being at stake, we should, be- 
fore taking such a hasty step, look well to,the 
fearful consequences. 

But what more was there in our situation which 
makes this so particularly inappropriate a time to 
enter upon a great military contest? What was at 
present in contemplation by a majority on that 
floor? The chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means was engaged in preparing a bill to re- 
duce the existing tariff, under the orofessed pre- 
text of increasing the revenue. he House 7 
been expecting it for some time, and it would 
probably be brought in within a few days. The 


tariff of 1842 was to be largely reduced; and when | 


that should have been done, where would be our 


revenue to carry on the war? The present tariff | 


produced us some twenty-seven or twenty-eight 
millions, and our regular peace establishment re- 
quired at least twenty-five millions of that amount. 
Lessen the duties, and what amount would be col- 
lected? Certainly not as much as at present if 
peace should continue. But how much might be 
expected should we go to war? Not over five 
millions. "War must necessarily check our com- 
merce and prevent importations, and bring desola- 
tion and ruin on our revenue. There would at 
once be a deficit of twenty millions for a peace 
establishment, and how much more would be re- 
quired for war? } 
and thus we should want a revenue of fifty-five 
millions annually. Where are we to et it? From 
the tariff now to be revised and reduced? No; nor 
by the tariff of 1842 without reduction; nor by any 
other tariff. Resort must be had to direct taxa- 
tion. The last resort to collect annually the sum 
of fifty millions by direct taxation upon the labor 
and toil of a saeale 

ties under the subtreasury system, which requires 
all Government dues to be collected in gold and 
silver, would be intolerable oppression upon the 
country. 


Again, therefore, he insisted, that, as no ques- 


tion of honor was involved, it would be right to | 


pause, to look at the bearing of so great and hazard- 
ous a measure, and not rashly compromit the 
labor, and treasure, and peace, and blood of the 
nation. Gentlemen should not approach such a 
question like zealots, but like statesmen. 

_The favorite system of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia behind him [Mr. DromGooxe] was soon to 
come into view. Instead of returning again to the 
cursed paper system, as it had been termed, the 
gentleman’s favorite subtreasury was to be held 
out for the adoption of the House; and all the cur- 


At least thirty millions annually: | 


e already oppressed with liabili- | 
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| rency ofthe country, at least in all Government 
| transactions, was to consist exclusively of gold 
| and silver. And how did the very learned gen- 

tleman expect that we were to geta revenue of 
| fifty-five millions of dollars annually to be paid in 
| gold and silver? It was a waste of time to think 
| of such a thing; and the attempt to exact it would 

impoverish the country. The gentleman’s fine 

machine would not work, and no such monstrosity 
| ought to be engrafted on the policy of our Govern- 
ment. 


| on yesterday rejoiced greatly in finding himself in 
company with the venerable gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts on this question. He had lauded him to 
the skies, as other gentlemen over the way had 


(| done during this debate, who had formerly been 
|} accustomed to abuse him. 


Gentlemen who had 
lived and breathed with defamations of that venera- 
| ble man upon their lips, were now ready, with one 
| accord, to place his name on the fairest page of his 
country’s history. Mr. C. did not really know 
| what the gentleman had done to bring on him so 


| suddenly this profusion of praises. 


He said, if it was proper to give to Great Brit- 


| ain notice of our determination to abrogate the con- 


vention of 1827, let an additional clause be engraft- 
ed upon the resolutions, containing assurances of 
a friendly disposition on our part, declaring that 
we are ready to renew the negotiation, and settle 


this only question of difference between the two | 


Governments. Such a clause accompanying the 
notice would tend to check the mad career of both 
nations. While it would show, on the one hand, 
that we were determined to maintain so much of 
our rights to Oregon as were clear and unquestion- 
| able, it would invite England to renew the nego- 
| tiations in a spirit of compromise. 
| manifest policy. 
the nation had grown up from infaney to man- 
hood, while a prosperity which increased every 
hour had been spread around its path. Let us 
persevere in the same course, yielding nothing of 
our right, claiming nothing that was wrong. 
Gentlemen might clamor as much as they chose 
for war, and do this at very little sacrifice, because 
it was not those who were generally most noisy 
for war that usually fought our battles when war 
came. Who was it that faced the glittering front 
of hostile arms? Who was it that bared his bo- 
som to the death-shot and bayonets of the foe? 
Not usually those in high places, or noisy politi- 
|cians. It was our gallant and hardy log-cabin 
boys, from the hills and from the mountains, who 
maintained on the bloody field the honor of their 
| country. Mr. C, had often thought that justice 
never had been done to those suffering and unpre- 
tending men. They entered the tented field, and 
in the deadly shock of arms they fell covered with 
glory and with blood, and in a few hours they were 
thrown into a promiscuous grave, when the green 
sod soon covered their dust, and their names and 
the places of burial were forever forgotten; while 
he who leaped over their dead bodies, and marched 
through their yet warm and gushing blood, enjoyed 
all the fruits and all the glory of victory, and the 
poor soldier slept in the bosom of the land of his 
fathers and wag forgotten. 
And here it would not be out of place to allude 


Peace was our 


for a moment to the Gistribution policy. He in- | 


voked gentlemen to carry that policy out, and thus 
to let the poor soldier know that when he left the 
wife of his bosom and the pledges of love for the 


A gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brainkxernorr] had 


Under its mild and gentle sway | 
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sultry march to the field of death, if he fell, that | 


. a. . . “4. ¢ 
his Government would educate his children. This 
reflection would thrice arm him for the conflict. 


In conclusion, Mr. C. inquired who it was that | 


would check our onward march to future great- \| as distinctly as if drawn by the lines of military 


ness and glory? Under our present system of 
Government, with wise laws and their faithful 


maintenance, a noble — awaits us—a destiny | 
1 


the contemplation of whic 
bosom with patriotic emotions. Behold this glo- 
rious galaxy of States, how beautiful they shine, 
cemented together as they are by the blood of our 
revolutionary sires! And none in this cluster 
shines more brightly than my own native Tennes- 
see. Christianity herself smiles at the scene, and 
regards this favored country as her cherished 
home, as she beholds untold millions of the sons 
and daughters of freedom worshipping in the tem- 
| ple of liberty, and at the altar of the living God. 


fills every American | 


| ple always harmonize. 


Ho. or Reps. 

But if war, that scourge of nations with which 
a righteous Providence punishes guilty man, was 
destined for our chastisement—if all negotiations 
and every effort for peace should finally fail, and 
our only honorable resort should be to the sword— 
then welcome war, with all its elements of de- 
struction and death. When the voice of war shall 
be heard calling the brave to the field, Tennessee 
will be with the foremost to the rescue; and in the 
darkest hour of her struggle, where balls fall thiek- 
est, in the hottest of the battle, will be seen her 
brave and gallant sons, with strong arms and pa- 
triotic hearts, bearing aloft, amid the raging storm, 
our flag with ‘the stars and the stripes,” until 
the shouts of the brave and the true shall proclaim 
it victorious again, or until they fall and perish for 
the land of their fathers that cannot be saved. 





OREGON QUESTION. 
SPEECH OF MR. L. C. LEVIN, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
January 9, 1846. 


On the joint resolution of notice to Great Britain 
to annul the convention relative to the joint oe 
cupancy of Oregon, 

Mr. LEVIN rose and said: Mr. Speaker, the 
question before the House | conceive to be iden- 
tical with national independence. For what are 
we called upon to decide? ‘The defence or surren- 
der of American territory to the exactions of an 
ambitious, grasping, and aggressive foreign Power. 
I will not fatigue the House by an examination of 
the title under which we claim to hold the Oregon 
territory. I consider that question sqitled on prin- 
ciples too broad and deep to be now akead by 
the most infatuated advocate of foreign usurpation. 
On this point learning, statesmanship, and elo- 
quence have exhausted their resources, and left no 
candid mind free from the conviction of the justice 
of our claim, and the insolence of the foreign pre- 
tension that attempts to invalidate it. Assuming 
this point, which I take to be invulnerable, how 
can we think of making a surrender of established 
rights, by a dismemberment of the American em- 
pire? But, before L enter upon this branch of the 
argument, so prolific in considerations of great 
weight and importance, I beg to call the attention 
of the committee to the circumstances of title that 
stand forth as pre-existent to any treaties with, or 
alleged discoveries by, foreign Powers. And here 
I maintain, sir, that American soil cannot be alien- 
ated even by treaty; it cannot be dismembered ; 
nor can discoveries of countries on any part of the 
continent of North America vest a title ina foreien 
Power to the soil so alleged to have been discover- 
ed, or authorize that foreign Power to colonize any 
part or portion of it. The ground I now assume 
was clearly laid down by Mr. Monroe in 1823, and 
emphatically responded to by the voice of the 
American people. 

Am Il anbed on what I found this principle of in- 
herent and pre-existent right? [ answer, on the 
genius of American institutions—on the spirit of 
republicanism, that permits not the contamimating 

woximity of monarchies upon the soil that we 
Sonn consecrated to the rights of man, and the 
sublime machinery of the sovereign power of the 
people; on the eternal laws of God, which have 
given the earth to man for a habitation, and told 
him that the natural boundaries to a country only 
terminate where oceans intervene, and contiguity 
is obstructed by some formidable obstacle which 
separates nations and marks out their native home 


art. Natural boundaries and the genius of a peo- 
As their limits are expan- 
sive, so will their enterprise be boundless and their 
spirit swelling. The natives of an island, in the 
midst of wide oceans, or of mountains inaccessible 
to intruders, like those of Switzerland, will lie still, 
contented with their cribbed and narrow confines. 
But an island adjacent to an immense continent 


| will aspire to grasp the continent, as does England, 
| whose natural features are so doubtfully defined b 


narrow channels separating her from a great conti- 
nent. Her kings have been crowned in Paris, and 
Waterloo subjugated all France. Consequently, 
we have always seen her endeavoring to controi 
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the adjacent continent, and, when baffled in that 
object, throwing her armies and navies across dis- 
tant oceans, to subjugate by conquest the helpless 
Hindoo, or exterminate by the sword the more 
warlike American. Her possessions, therefore, 
are possessions of conquest; the might of physical 
force, not the justice of claim, derived from treaty, 
occupation, cultivation, or any of the arts by which 
civilization imparts value to what she claims, and 
which constitutes the justice of our claim to the 
territory of Oregon to the extreme shores of the 
Pacific, as far north as 54° 40’, to which Great 
Britain puts forth a doubtful claim of discovery 
subsequent to our own; the gradual encroachment 
of military posts, and the spurious authority of 
treaties dictated by her own ambition, and having 
no independent existence out of the sphere of her 
own interest, On our part, we start with the natu- 
ral foundation of all legitimate claims to national 
territory; and if that principle pushes our adversa- 
ry from every foot of soil upon our continent, it is 
a consequence that I neither fear nor regret; for, if 
the principle be sound, it will push its way into 
universal operation, in spite of the frail impedi- 
ments incident to umes, circumstances, and sea- 
sons, ull it prevails, as it ever has done, by the ir- 
resistible power of its truth. IT mean the principle 
of contiguity, free from the intervening barriers of 
formidable oceans, which, in the case of Great 
Britain, presents, at the outset, a fatal blow to her 
claim to any portion of the continent of North 
America. 

In illustration of this obvious rinciple I must 
direct your gaze to Louisiana, held by France, and 
on the unnatural tenure of abstract right, which 
thousands of miles of intervening ocean exploded, 
upon grounds of impractical impossibility that 
sovereignty ghould exist upon a principle which 
violated the eternal barriers of nature and of God. 
Yet Louisiana was held by unquestionable titles, 
both on the part of France and Spain. It may be 
said we acquired Louisiana by purchase. I an- 
swer, that does not affect the natural principle on 
which she must inevitably have become ours, pur- 
chase or no purchase. Who can for a moment 
suppose that, if we had not acquired Louisiana by 
purchase, we should have acquired her by other 
means? Unquestionably we should. Louisiana 
is, by the eternal laws of nature, as much part 
and parcel of the United States as Ohio, or as 
Wales is of England, or Scotland or Lreland; all 
of which have come into the great national whirl- 
pool of English central power by the force of the 
same inevitable law. Behold the Floridas, too; 
once the pride and boast of the Spanish crown— 
agem that she would never surrender—a jewel 
that even protracted the sickly dream of her undy- 
ing grandeur, even after King Joseph had despoil- 
ed her convents, and Napoleon had demonstrated 
her imbecility by bestriding her in her downfall, 
with her monarch, Ferdinand VII., for prison- 
er, and her crown twirling on his finger like a 
child’s toy! Could Spain have retained the Flori- 
das, even had she so resolved in the most rigid de- 
termination of a proud royalty? We know, we 
all know, that the mere idea is as visionary as the 
spectres that haunt a sick man’s dream. ‘Florida 
was ours by a natural law—the law of contiguity— 
the same law which marks out the limits of all 
nations on the lap of earth, which gives identity 
to Spain, consolidation to France, individuality to 
the German empire, natural features to Italy and 
to Russia, and unity to Great Britain in England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. 

And may I not bring this illustration down to 
the last point of national attraction, as seen in the 
annexation of Texas? Could there be a more de- 
cisive and clinching argument in favor of our claim 
to Oregon than the annexation of Texas? Not 
that I mean to say we had any claim to Texas, 
derived from treaty, or any means short of that 
natural law on whose irresistible power I lay an 
emphatic affirmative. We had recognised the in- 
dependence of Texas. The great Powers of Eu- 
rope had also recognised her as an independent 
republic; yet, behold the fatality of the natural 
law that so suddenly and by one blow, places an 
extinguisher apon all her national glory, and 
brings her into the bosom of the Federal Union— 
‘the lone star,’’? as has been so beautifully re- 


marked by the Executive, ** becoming one of the || 


, 


glorious constellation.’ 


} 


|| the sake of argument, let us suppose them to be | 


ESSIONAL GLOBE. 
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(| 
Let me not be misunderstood, sir.- I do not || 


speak as having been an advocate for the annexa- | 
tion of Texas as a State, though willing to see her 
come in as territory of the United States. When 
I cast my vote against the annexation of Texas, | 
I fixed my eye upon Canada, the principle of 
whose annexation exists in nature; and I trembled 
as I thought of the day when Canada might point 
to the precedent you have established, and ask for 
an immediate representation on this floor—a re- 
presentation based on the most uncompromising 
monarchists on the face of the globe! If, then, 
there was anything in my attitude on that ques- 
tion which might lead our southern friends to sup- 
pose that I was arraying myself against them, I 
trust they will do me the justice to believe that [ 
was at least watching over their children’s rights 
and interests. But, sir, | merely allude to Texas 
now to show the immense array of attractive in- 
terests that concentrated to a point to uphold Tex- 
as an independent empire, and all of which inglo- 
riously failed before the all-subduing potency of 
an eternal law of Nature, that contiguous territory, 
however remote, must eventually melt into one 
government before the irresistible and expansive 
force of population, power, the social attraction of 
gravitation, and the intensity of the central influ- 
ence to control the extremities, as in the human 
body, where the heart and the head govern all the 
members. 

I am aware that this argument may be opposed 
by the fact of her Britannic Majesty now having 
actual possession of a portion of territory on the 
northern limb of our continent, and that a large 
tract of Maine has been ceded by our Government 
to that Power. ‘To this I answer that that fact is 
an accident of time and occasion, having no appli- 
cation to a principle in nature, which is eternal, 
and must eventually triumph. 

Who can suppose for a moment that England 
will continue to retain through all future time her 
American possessions? Like France at one time, 
she now thinks she will never surrender them, but 
expend her last shilling and her last sigh in their 
defence. France thought the same of Louisiana; 
Spain thought the same of Florida. In five years 
England may be glad to rid herself of every 
foot of soil upon our continent, in order to con- 
centrate her undivided energies to preserve her 
India provinces, or secure breathing space nearer 
the seat of her natural empire at home. I say 
natural empire, and I beg attention to this palpable 
distinction, so necessary to the present discussion. 
Nations have heretofore governed by natural and 
artificial empires; natural in their homestead or 


assumed power over remote provinces. Nations | 
of artificial grandeur commence their power with | 


provinces remote and distant; they end their ca- || 


reer by their timely surrender, if they survive the 

strangling embrace of their unnatural children. 

What has Spain dwindled to since she lost her | 
provinces in North and South America? What 

Portugal? France, to compensate for similar losses, 

has established Algeria. Who believes she can re- 

tain it?) Yet such is the fatalism of kings, who | 
only flourish by aggression, and who are sure to 
breathe their last when confined to their homestead. 
Is England now acting on the lesson furnished b 

her royal predecessors in the road to ruin? tt 
would really seem so. 

But, to come back to the subject of claim, sir. 
There is one ground of title which no power on | 
earth can controvert or take away from us. It is | 
that memorial of the people of Oregon asking for | 
the extension of our laws and constitution over 
that country. 
the principles of the American Revolution—self- 
government, the rights of man, and the sovereignty | 
of the people The people of Oregon are free, sov- | 
ereign, oa independent. They ask to be governed | 
by American laws, which they have a right to | 
adopt, and which we havea right to grant, and | 
which, on no principle, have we a right to refuse. | 





equal. On what ground can England 7 claim to 


a territory peopled by emigrants from the United 
States—a territory contiguous to this Union, part 
of the continent of North America, and agsi 


ene 
by the fiat of nature to the same * manifest dee 
tiny?’’ Here, sir, we meet a claim to the Whole of 


that territory which subtle diplomacy and interna. 
tional law in vain assail—the right of American 
born citizens to free government, and their liberty 
to choose their own laws, without the interference 
of a foreign monarch thousands of miles remote 
from their homestead. 


I deny that Great Britain possesses any one prin- 


ciple of property in her favor to the Territory of 


Oregon. She has no right of original discovery 
as clearly appears from documents in our posses. 
sion; and, if she had, she can show none dy actual 
settlement, which is indispensable to establish 4 
claim by discovery; for no one will venture to as. 
sert that trading stations, or their necessary accom. 
paniments in a country like that, (military posts ) 
constitute settlement, as defined by Vattel, el other 
writers on the laws of nations. What other title 
ean she have? Will she claim contiguity—wil] she 
tell us that Oregon is more contiguous to Great 
Britain than she 1s to us? Surely not, sir; for what- 
ever may be her faults, England never commits an 
absurdity. 

On our side, our claim to Oregon is clear, unques- 
tionable, omnipotent—derived from treaties with 
Spain—derived from partial discovery—from actual 
settlement, and from the right of the people of Ore- 
gon to choose their own.Government, and in pur- 
suance of that right selecting the laws of the repub- 
lic in which they first drew breath. Descendants 
themselves of the heroes and sages of 1776, who 
can fora moment suppose that they would pass 
under that foreign yoke which their ancestors had 
spurned with such signal success? Make them sub- 
jects of aking! Go bind the wave of the Atlantic, 
or chain the whirlwind in its madness. American- 
born citizens have made a permanent settlement in 
that wild country. Not mere companies of trap- 
pers, with their military forts and garrisons, who 
only cultivate sufficient land for their present neces- 
sities, but the settlement of families who build and 
plant, and there abide forever to transmit the soil 
to their children. Now, sir, the British have no 
such settlements, and the Americans have. There 
is more title, sir, ina plain fact like this, than inall 
the treaties that ever were made by which the ab- 
stract right of discovery was sought to be trans- 
ferred to another nation, who should also hold itas 
an abstract right. We recognise this principle, as 


| far as it goes, in all our pre-emption laws. We 
limits of continuity, and artificial when exercising |! 


make the labor and occupancy of the soil the con- 
sideration paid for its proprietorship. True, this 
does not reach to the disputed claims of nations for 
the same tract of territory; but it illustrates by an- 
alogy the true principle of property; for I mean to 
contend, sir, that discovery goes for nothing, unless 
followed by actual settlement, and on this ground I 
deny all foreign claims whatever; and if ours is not 
actual settlement, then was actual settlement never 
made in any country by any people. 

To establish valid title to Oregon, on the part of 
Great Britain, she must show—first, title by dis- 


‘covery, acquired by treaty; second, actual settle- 


This brings the question directly to || 


As we now stand in relation to Oregon, we never || 


could agree that she should become at British prov- | 
ince, even if England had an unquestionable right | 
to that immense country. Without going into an | 
elaborate argument on the details of claim set up 


she has no claim superior to our own. But, for 


ment as a permanent abode by the subjects of her 
kingdom; third, contiguity. Now, England can 
show not even one of these titles. On our part we 
exhibit themall. First, discovery by Capt. Gray, 
of Boston; second, acquired by treaties with France 
and Spain from 42° up to 54° 40’; third, by actual 
settlement; and, fourth, by contiguity. A complete 
chain of valid title. Contiguity is always of a com- 
parativenature. Itdoes notimply contact, although 


| the continent of North America is one; and all 1ts 


arts may strictly be said to be contiguous, though 
five hundred miles may separate one settlement from 
another. Nor is it necessary that our settlements 
should be public, political, or under the express au- 
thority of Government. The flag of the Union (as 
we are told by high authority) nationalizes all mer- 
chant vessels that are private, and the emigrant has 
all the rights of the flag of his native land. I shall 
not go to the customs of Europe for authority on 
this point: if Great Britain makes all settlements 


g 1 ‘| in the name of the king, it does not follow that we, 
by Great Britain, it is enough for us to know that || a free and republican 


ople, are to acquire a title 
to our own territory by similar means. In fact 
and in truth our mode of extending territory 18 
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by the axe, the pick, and the rifle, as pioneers, as 

Janters, a8 hunters, and not as a military cohort, 
S the force of the sword and the musket. The 
chant of freedom is the charm that we employ to 
acquire territory, not the clash of arms—the shrill 
blast of the trumpet, the crack of the rifle, the roar 
of cannon, or the ery of death. With us, the spade, 
the axe, and the plough, under the protecting folds 
of our glorious flag, nationalizes all settlements. 
We have no “royal charters” to grant to pliant 
courtiers or monopolizing companies, conferring on 
them asa free gift the remote quarters of the globe, 
inhabited by an industrious race of people, who 
must be slaughtered by myriads to make good the | 
gift. Far from it. We nationalize by the breath 
of freedom. Wherever a native-born American 
plants his foot, the spirit of liberty consecrates the 
spo. You may plant him, as did the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, with his country’s flag, ‘* con- 
dor-like,”’ upon some bleak and blasted pinnacle, 
yet around it humanity shall gather; for there is an 
unconquerability about an American, when he 
stands upon the rights of native-born Americans, 
and none but foreign despots or home-made petty 
tyrants tremble to hear it. Ag) 

Sir, we shall endeavor to maintain the elevated 

sition on Which we have been placed; with our 
bescon-light in one hand, and our country’s flag 
in the other, whose streaming effulgence shall 
beckon and lead on American-born citizens to the 
summit of national glory and national renown. 

We have been told by the honorable gentleman | 
on my right that the territory of Oregon will be 
speedily pees by immigrants from China; so 
that, while Europe is flooding our country with 
her refuse population on our Atlantic coast, Asia 
may be pouring her myriads upon the Pacific! It 
may be so, sir; and if so, I trust that they will not be 
endowed with the political rights of American cit- 
izenship the moment they land upon our soil; for 
the entire history of the world, from the very cap- 
ital of China to the shores of the Baltic, is but a 
solemn illustration of the great principle of nature, 
that two distinct people—natives and foreigners— 
cannot subsist together without one obtaining and 
maintaining an ascendancy over the other. Amer- 
icans must rule America, or foreigners will. Be- 
sides, sir, what motive have we in affording priv- 
ileges to the alien which we deny to the native | 
born, as a means of inducing foreign immigration ? 
Our unbounded territory is no longer an unten- | 
anted wilderness, sighing for the embrace of the | 
coy inhabitants of other hemispheres. Already, 
sir,a native population, of sufficient density, presses 
its mammoth swarms upon our western States, 
filling every vacant space, till the heaving wave 
of life overflows upon the soil ,of Texas, flinging 
its bright spray into distant Oregon, and cresting 
even the plains of California with the jewels of 
hardy freemen, bold in heart, undaunted in spirit, 
and glowing with patriotism. 

The West, sir, has grown into a fountain that 
can people the West Man, born in the lap of la- 
bor, educated in schools of hardship, and with 
whom courage and generosity are the natural el- 
ements of warm hearts and clear heads, abound 
as the pioneers of remote lands. The natural im- 
pulse of the native pioneer of our own States is on- 
ward. It is his destiny to improve, and his pas- 
sion to seek the wild untamed land that lies be- 
yond the reach of his axe and the bullet of his ri- 
fle, that he may reclaim the one and enjoy the 
game procured by the other. Sir, we have more 
than enough in any three of our oldest western 
States to people more land than we shall ever ac- 
quire. With natural elements of settlement such 
as these, which form our boast, while they prove 
our blessing, what motive have we for extending 
facilities either to Europeans or Asiatics to come 
over and take possession of the country ? 

Sir, we object not to immigration when it brings 
with it a useful or industrious class of foreigners. 

*t them come, and let them be content with the 
enjoyment of every civil and religious privilege 
that can emanate from a free and republican Gov- | 
ernment, restricted only when they attempt to en- | 
ter the political circle. At that circle, sir, hospi- 
tality ends. Civil rights are the common property 
of emancipated man. We protect all in the en- 
Joyment and pursuit of happiness, the acquisition | 
of property, and the security of person. Why 
should we grant a privilege to aliens which we. 
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withhold as a right from our own sons, who are 
in every way better qualified to become the respon- 
sible sovereigns of a great republic; and when we 
know by ample experience that the grant must 
pollute, and eventually overturn and destroy, our 
glorious system of Government, so famous for its 
symmetry, its solidity, and its grandeur? Need I 
point to the materiel out of which universal suf- 
frave would make the sovereign electors of a self- 
created Government, whose stability depends upon 
the virtue and intelligence of the people? Need I 
point to its degrading influence upon Americans, 
who, forgetful of their country, are found making 
bargain and contract with the foreign voter, to se- 
cure him in honor and office, in preference to his 
own brother—the son of the same soil—the child 
of the same mother, and nestling on the same ma- 
ternal bosom? 

After all the importance that we so reasonably 
attach to the effort now being made to arrest the 
alien influence from an undue participation in our 
political system, let us never forget that the prin- 
ciple applies as much to the heart of the American 
as to the person of the foreigner. An alien heart 
in a native bosom ts the great ‘* monster’’ against 
whose unnatural ferocity we have to combat. It 
is this ** monster’? which has invested with such 
overwhelming power the intrinsic political insigni- 
ficance of the alien cabals, who combine with alien- 
hearted Americans to sell their birthright for the 
spoils of office, and compared with whom the 
foreign stranger, with all his ignorance, his pas- 
sions, and his prejudices clinging about him, be- 
comes, in the eye of the patriot, a pardonable cul- 
prit. Whatever the offence of the alien, it is in 


| some measure mitigated by his early attachments 


to his native birth-place; by education, by the 
habits of infancy, by the force of association, and 
by his destitution of knowledge. But for the 
American, who becomes in heart and deed an alien, 
by making alliance and common cause with a 
foreign faction, organized and nourished by the 
crowned heads of Europe, there does exist, there 
can exist no circumstances of apology, extenua- 
tion, or excuse. 

By what power is it, sir, that we find the foreign- 
ers Swarming over the land, and coveting the offices 
which, after all, are the gift of the American people ? 
I need not enter into details to show the millions 
annually drawn from the treasury of the United 
States, and paid to the * foreign guard” as a re- 
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unanimity with which they ask for war shows the 
tremendous power exerted over them by Daniel 
O’Connell, who is the secret spring of all their 
movements, and who, in the event of a struggle, 
would recommend their withdrawal some forty 


| miles beyond tide-water—a mandate which they 


| 


would obey with equal unanimity. 

If, however, war must come, sir, it will find us 
defending the integrity of American soil, which no 
foreign monarch must ever be permitted to pollute 
by his daring tread. When once our stars and 
stripes have floated over the land they consecrate 

| to freedom, there must that flag continue to wave 
at every peril, in defiance of all treaties that may 
| have been concocted in a spirit of seeming coneces- 
| sion. Let it not be imagined, sir, that I desire to 
reflect upon the venerable gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, whose name is associated with that treaty. 
I would not, if I could, fling one shadow on his 
pathway to glory! Since | have had the honor 
| to occupy a seat in this House, l have seen enouch, 
| and heard enough, and felt enough, to satisfy me 
| that, though wintry wreaths may stream around 
| his wearied brow, the flowers of patriotic feeling 
still bloom around his heart; for those gray hairs, 
like snows above Vesuvius, only tell of the pure 
| American fire that dwells below. 
| T allude, sir, to the wily and defrauding diplo- 
matists of Europe’s kings, who sit in their crimson 
| chairs, and point their pens to degrees of latitude 
ona map, and ery, * Ours of right by treaty— 
ours of right by discovery!’’ Let them point to 


| any principle of human nature, any law of God 
| ¢ - 


| 
| 


that confers on them a monopoly of God’s earth 
for the agerandisement of a monarch, while mi!- 
lions of natives of the soil claim it, hold it, culti- 
vate it, as necessary to satisfy their hunger and af- 
ford them room for habitation. Can they point to 


| any law of God, or any law that He has, in his 
| infinite wisdom, written on the heart of man, ip- 


{ 
| 
| 


| 


| 
\| 
| 


ward for their “‘ pustic sErvices;”’ nor shall I | 


inquire what portion of the sum is forwarded to 
Daniel O’Connell to enable him to accomplish 


| “Trish repeal” as a means of * bringing down the 


|| American eagle in its pride of flight.” 


t l As an 
American, I turn with loathing from such a pic- 


ture, to the consideration of the subject immedi- 
ately before the House, and which equally involves 
the preservation of our rights. 

I maintain that we are bound to insist on our 
claims to Oregon as far north as 54° 40’, without 
recession of any sort. The principles of justice 
sustain us in this claim, as well as fidelity to the 
genius and spirit of our free government. The 
fact mentioned a day or two ago by the honorable 
gentleman from Indiana, that the English were 


buying off American settlers at the rate of eight | 


hundred dollars a head, amounts to a conclusive 
proof that Britain’s claim, even in her own esti- 
mation, 1s at least doubtful; and, if doubtful so 


_ far, how can it have existence over that principle 


of progress, expansion, and settlement, which the 
DS ee ; ; : : 
laws of God ordain to a contiguous people in their 


paramount over all others, save the decrees of the 


‘’ : ® 
Constitution, whose behests are supreme over all 
other laws. 


and maintam them; for, look at Britain’s olicy, 
and tell me when, in her entire history, da ever 
failed to act upon a people’s fears? While I would 
avoid precipitation on the one hand, I would 
equally oppose that vexatious delay which is the 
next thing to defeat, and which too often passes 
under the name of deliberation. 

Sir, I am no advocate for hostilities. There is 
but one party in this country that covets war, and 
that war not for the 
honor and dignity of this nation, but because they 
think that a conflict with Great Britain would en- 
able them to accomplish ‘Irish repeal.” 


} 


| 
| 


| stead of a degree of latitude, or the clause of a 


treaty, which invests them with a just claim to a 
territory far removed from their homestead, inac- 
cessible to their enterprise, and only gratifying to 
the vanity of kingly empire? 

“Is Oregon worth the cost of a war?”? Let 
England answer that question. Americans—na- 
tive-born Americans—never stop to ask what may 
be the cost of national honor; they will preserve 
it, cost what it may. Considerations of **com- 
merce,’’ considerations of “trade,’’ are not to 
govern us when the limits of our empire are to be 


| dismembered by the hands of foreign spoliators, 


who grasp at territorial jurisdiction, not to promote 
the happiness of the people, but to degrade and 


enslave them. 


‘To resist the invasion or dismemberment of their 


| empire is the most solemn obligation that patriot- 
| ism can impose upon republicans, who hold their 


| volve us in a war?’’ 


rights in trust for the benefit of their posterity. 
Can we pause in the vindication of these sublime 
interests, because we are told ‘Oregon may in- 

Sir, I well know that war 


| is not a frivolous subject; there are evils hanging 
| about it horrible to gaze upon, sickening to con- 


} 
| 
i 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| 


| 
} 


template; but still, as an argument, I, as a Native 
American, am not willing to use it. The true at- 
titude of patriotism is based on right, truth, jus- 
tice. If our claims are just, we cannot pause in 
the assertion of them, without rushing upon evils 
tenfold greater than those of war. Is our cause 
just? A Native American asks no other question. 
This carries him through all difficulties—over- 


'| comes all barriers—and sweeps with overwhelm- 
natural homestead. This principle I hold to be | 


ing power to a glorious triumph. 
It is said that we are ‘“‘unprepared for war.” I 
deny the fact, though I am no advocate for hostil- 


- 3 : || ities. Are we not, the American people, independ- 
If we have rights, Sir, we must dare to assert | 


entand free? That, itself, is a preparation for war. 
Have we not firm hands—brave sons? ‘That, 
itself, is preparation for war. A brave and free 
people never can be py ep to repel an enemy 


'| or expel an invader. Moral power is at all times 


i 


superior to physical. The latent energies of our 


|| country only require to be called into action by 


| our intelligent sons, to prove superior to any pre- 


'| paration of a foreign enemy of a hundred years’ 


es || Grow ; , mrs 
urpose of maintaining the || our own history. Where was our preparation in 
'| 1776, or in 1812? 
‘| the wrath of majesty moderated when it gazed 
The | 


th. I rest these declarations on the events of 
Why, sir, at that time, even 


| upon the insignificance of its foes! A regiment of 
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‘+ red coats,’’ said King George, will disperse the 
audacious rebels, and crush the outbreak in the 
bud. But the regiment was cut to pieces. An 
army followed, proud in the mailed splendor of 
their crests, but it vanished like the regiment, and 
was lost in the smoke of Yankee rifles. Another 
came, and another fell. And still another, headed 
by valiant knights and plumed earls, who bowed 
beneath the yoke of American valor, and cried 
‘‘oquarter’’ from half-clad foes, whose pale cheeks 
disclosed the gnawings of famine! 

With such pages in our history, will you tell us, 
sir, that we are unprepared, when our present re- 
sources are a perfect giant as contrasted with our 
nakedness in 1776 and 1812? True, our want of 
physical preparation invites attack; but that is no 
reason why we should surrender our rights, when 
we stand thrice armed by having our quarrel just. 

I am one of those who do not believe “Oregon’’ 
to be the real cause of the present belligerent atti- 
tude of England. The controversy between us is 
rather to be traced to the conflict between feudal 
institutions and republican systems of Government. 
Our example of free government is thought to be 
dangerotis to the permanency of Europe’s thrones; 
and England has been put forward, as she was in 
the case of republican ie to head the combi- 
nation of kines against the cause of freedom. Our 
glorious flag, which flutters from the mast-head of 
every American ship, thronging every port of the 
world, has at last awakened the monarchs of Eu- 





-rope to the danger that gleams from the majestic 


emblems of liberty. Let Europe combined, if she 
will, strike at the cause of American freedom, by 
making Oregon a pretext for war; there is a power 
in the freeman’s prayer that pales with fear the 
face of tyrants, and makes them tremble on their 
thrones. There is, in this country, a latent ener- 
gy, which, when roused to action, will overwhelm 
the most stupendous alliance that despotism can 
rally to the aid of tyrants. Here, as Americans, 
we battle with nature on our side—here we do 
battle for freedom, on freedom’s stage, with moun- 
tains for our shields, oceans for our garrisons, God 
himself for our ally! Self-defence is the first right 
of nature; self-preserration the first law of God; 
and while, as native-born Americans, we shall be 
found vindicating our right to every inch of our 
own soil, let it not be supposed that we shall over- 
look the republican institutions of our country, 
which have no other basis, no other security, than 
the purity of the ballot-box. Our object is conser- 
vative of freedom, our aim the preservation of this 
ereat country as an asylum forall the world. We 
are hound by every obligation, holy and sacred, to 
defend not only our soil, but ovk BIRTHRIGHT, 
from all invasion! Shunning the fate of nations 
buried in disaster, avoiding their errors, and imita- 
ting the wisdom of more fortunate empires, let us 
concentrate our energies to build up = national 
character of the American people one and entire— 
free, glorious, and indivisible—with no divisions 
to distract us—no corruptions to eat into the heart 
of our institutions—no factions to tear us asunder 
—no feuds to seduce us into treason; but pure, 
free, exalted, and incorruptible, moving in one solid 
column to the great victory marked out for us by 
our great leader, the acknowledged model-patriot 
of the world, before the majesty of whose virtue 
all nations of the earth bow down in reverential 
admiration. Let us achieve that second indepen- 
dence from foreign influence and foreign power 
which is the consummation of its parent in all that 
glorifies man in the perfection of his being and the 
matchless excellence of government—which aims 
at the happiness of the many, the civil freedom of 
all, and the elevation of the whole human family in 
the scale of love, intelligence, and subordination. 





OREGON QUESTION. 
SPEECH OF MR. R. C. WINTHROP, 


OF MASSACHUSETTs, 


In tue Hovse or Representatives, 
January 3, 1846. 


quite sensib 
t 


how, to pee before the House and before the 


| cise opinions, which are sincerely and strongly 
| entertained by myself, and which I believe to be 
no less strongly entertained by many of those with | 


| House in reference to the course which has thus 


_of the Rocky mountains, are to be maintained and 


| thing more than the ordinary annual attention—I 


The House having under consideration the bill re- 
ported by the Committee on Military Affairs, 


‘*to provide for raising two additional regiments 
of riflemen, and for other purposes;” and the 


The Oregon Question—Mr. Winthrop. 


| it without delay. 


/is none upon the point, that if the controversy 


question being upon the motion to commit the | 


bill to the Committee of the Whole on the state |! 


of the Union, and Mr. Joun Quincy Apams and | 
Mr. C. J. Incensout, and others, having ad- | 
dressed the House at lencth— 
Mr. WINTHROP obtained the floor, and pro- 
ceeded to say, that he understood the Chair to 
have decided that, upon the pending motion to re- | 
fer to the Committee of the Whole on the state of | 
the Union a bill for raising two regiments of rifle- | 
men, the whole question of Oregon was open to | 
debate. The House, too, had virtually sanctioned 
this decision, by declining to sustain the previous | 
question a few moments since. Mr. W. could | 
not altogether agree in the fitness of such a de- | 
cision, but was unwilling to omit the opportunity | 
which it afforded for expressing some views upon | 
the subject. 
My honorable colleague, [Mr. Apams,] in his | 
remarks yesterday, and the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, [Mr. C. J. enn) 
this morning, have alluded to the course pursuec 
by them last year, and have told us that they both 
voted for giving immediate notice to Great Britain 
of our intention to terminate, at the earliest day, | 
what has been called the convention of joint oceu- 
pation. Though a much humbler member of the 
House, I may be permitted to allude to the fact that | 
[ voted against that proceeding last year, and to | 
add that I intend to do so now. I may be al- | 
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_dulged rather more freely in those diversities of 





___ Dan, 3, 


Ho. or Reps, 








does not exist, for the sake of mere stage effec and 
with a view of making a more profound impre “ 
sion upon the spectators. Everybody understands 
such concerted arrangements ; everybody ser, 
through them, whether the theatre of their py. 
sentment be on one side of the Atlantic or the 
other. ; 
Because Sir Robert Peel and Lord John Russe) 
and Lord Aberdeen and Lord Palmerston, thous}; 
fit to unite in a common and coincident expre sce 
of sentiment, in the two Houses of Parliayen: 
eight or nine months ago, during the well-rey,; 
bered debate on the President’s inaugural add yess 
I do not know—I do not believe—that the pe oy le 
of the United States were any the more awed fox) 
the maintenance of their own previous views gyq 
purposes in regard to Oregon, than if these distiy,. 
cuished leaders of ag parties had exhibited 
something less of dramatic unity, and had 


In- 


sentiment which ordinarily lend interest to their 
discussions. Nor am I of opinion, on the other 


-hand, that a similar course on this side of the 


ocean is to have any material influence on the ac. 
tion of the British Government. I hold, at any 


| rate, that it is better for us all to speak our ow) 
| minds, to declare our own honest judgments, and 


lowed also to remind the House of a series of res- || 


olutions upon this subject, which I offered to their 
consideration some days ago. I know not whe- 
ther those resolutions will ever emerge from the 
pile of matter under which oer now lie buried | 
upon your table. Lf they should, however, I am 
by no means sure that [ shall not propose to lay 
them aside again without discussion. Nothing, 
certainly, was further from my purpose in offering | 
them than to involve this House in a stormy de- | 
bate about _ and war. 


1e public quiet and prosperity, and I have no dis- | 
position to render myself responsible for a renew- 
al of them. I desired only then, and desire only 


country, before it is too late, some plain and pre- 


whom I am politically associated, in regard to the 
present most critical state of our foreign relations. 
I desire to do this on many accounts, and to do | 
An idea seems to have been | 
gaining ground in some quarters, and to have been | 
somewhat industriously propagated in all quarters, 
that there is no difference of sentiment in this 


far been pursued, or which seems about to be pur- 


j Now, sir, upon one or two 
points connected with it, there may be no differ- 
ence of opinion. I believe there is none upon the 
point that the United States have rights in Oregon 
which are not to be relinquished. I believe there 





with Great Britain should result in war, our coun- 
try, and the rights of our country, on both sides | 


defended with all the power and all the vigor we 
possess. I believe there is none either upon the | 
point, that such is the state of this controversy at | 
the present moment, that we owe it to ourselves, 
as guardians of the public safety, to bestow some- | 


might better say the ordinary annual inattention— 
upon our national defences, and to place our coun- 
try in a posture of preparation for meeting the 
worst consequences which may befal it. 
So far, Mr. Speaker, I believe there are common | 
opinions, united thoughts and counsels, in both | 
branches of Congress, and indeed throughout the 
country, without distinction of party. But cer- | 
tainly there are wide differences of sentiment | 
among ourselves and among our constituents, upon 
other no less interesting and substantial points. | 





And I am not one of those who believe in the ne- 
cessity, or in the expediency, of concealing these 
differences. I have very little faith in the hush | 
volicy. I have very little faith in the wisdom of | 
eeping up an appearance of entire unanimity 
upon a question like this, where such unanimity 





to look more to the influence of our remarks upon 
our own people and our own policy, than upon 
those of Great Britain. 

I may add, sir, that in presenting these resolu. 


| tions at the earliest canons which was aflord- 


ed me, I was actuated by the desire to put my own 
views upon record, before the returning steamers 
should bring back to us from England the angry 


| recriminations to which the late message of the 


President may not improbably give occasion, and 
before the passions of our people were inflamed by 


any violent outbreaks of British feeling, which that 
_ document is so likely to excite. 


Such debates, I am || 


e, are of most injurious influence on || press the views which I entertain when | may, I 


I am perfectly aware, Mr. Speaker, that, ex- 


shall not escape reproach and imputation from 
some quarters of the House. I know that there 
are those by whom the slightest syllable of dissent 
from the extreme views which the Administration 
would seem recently to have adopted, will be 
eagerly seized upon as evidence of a want of what 


| they call patriotism and American spirit. Ispurn 


| all such imputations in advance. I spurn the notion 








| 


| 


that patriotism can only be manifested by plunging 
the nation into war, or that the love of one’s own 
country can only be measured by one’s hatred to 
any other country. Sir, the American spirit that 
is wanted at the present moment, wanted for our 
highest honor, wanted for our dearest interests, is 
that which dares to confront the mad impulses of 
« superficial popular sentiment, and to appeal to 


the sober second thoughts of moral and intelligent 
sued hereafter, in regard to this unfortunate Ore- || 
|; gon controversy. 


men. Every schoolboy can declaim about honor 
and war, the British lion and the American eagle; 
and it is a vice of our nature that the calmest of us 
have heartstrings which may vibrate for a moment 
even to such vulgar touches. But, (thanks to the 
institutions of education and religion which our 
fathers founded,) the great mass of the American 
people have, also, an intelligence and a moral sense, 
which will sooner or later respond to appeals of a 
higher and nobler sort, if we will only have the 


firmness to make them. It was a remark of an old 


English courtier, a century and a half ago, to one 
who threatened to take the sense of the people on 
some important question, that he would take the 
nonsense of the people and beat him twenty to one. 
And it might have been something better than a 
good joke in relation to the people of England at 
the time it was uttered. ButI am not ready to re- 
gard it as applicable to our own intelligent and edu- 
cated American people at the present day. An ap- 
peal to the nonsense of the American people may 
succeed for an hour; but the stern sense of the 
country will soon reassert itself, and will carry 
the day in the end. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there are other re nroaches, 
beside those of my opponents, to which I may be 
thought to subject myself, by the formal promulga- 
tion of the views which I entertain on this subject. 
It has been said, in some quarters, that It was not 
good party policy to avow such doctrines; that the 
friends of the Administration desire nothing 5° 


much as an excuse for branding the Whigs of the 
Union as the peace party; and that the only course 
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for us in the minority to pursue, is, to brag about 
our readiness for war with those that brag loudest. 


Now, | am entirely sensible that if an opponent of 


the present Administration were willing to make a 
mere party instrument of this Oregon negotiation, 
he mizht find in its most recent history the amplest 
materials for throwing back upon the majority in 
this House the imputations in which they have 
heen heretofore so ready to indulge. How easy 
and obvious it would be for us to ask, where, where 
was the heroic determinatiion of the Executive to 
vindicate our title to the whole of Oregon—yes, sir, 
OpHE WHOLE OR NONE”’—when a deliberate offer 
ef more than five degrees of latitude was recently 
made to Great Britain? Made, too, at a moment 
when the President and his Secretary of State tell 
you that they firmly believed that our right to the 
whole was clear and unquestionable! How easy 
it would be to taunt the Secretary of State with the 
policy he has pursued in his correspondence, of 


keeping back those convincing arguments upon || 


which he now relies to justify him in claiming the | 


whole of this disputed territory, until his last letter |, 


—until he had tried in vain to induce Great Britain 


to accept a large part of this territory—as if he | 


were afraid to let even his own country understand 
how good our title really was, in case he could 
succeed in effecting a compromise ! 

lor myself, however, L utterly repudiate all idea 
of party obligations or party views in connexion 
with this question, I scorn the suggestion that the 
peace of my country is to be regarded as a mere 
pawn on the political chessboard, to be perilled for 
any mere party triumph. 


We have seen enough | 


of the mischief of mingling such questions with | 


party politics. We see it at this moment. 
been openly avowed elsewhere, and was repeated 


It has | 


by the honorable member from Illinois (Mr. | 
Doverass) in this House yesterday, that Oregon | 


and Texas were born and cradled together in the 


Baltimore convention; that they were the twin ofl- | 


spring of that political conclave; and in that avowal 
may be found the whole explanation of the difficul- 


ties and dangers with which the question is now 
attended. 


The Oregon Question—Mr. Winthrop. 


| of the day; and all our differences are thus reduced 


to the question, What constitutes an honorable 
yeace ? 

Undoubtedly, Mr. Speaker, the answer to this 
question must depend upon the peculiar cireum- 
stances of the case to which itis applied. Yet, I 
will not pass to the consideration of that ease with- 
out putting the burden of proof where it belongs. 
Peace, sir, in itself, in its own nature, and of its 
own original essence, is honorable. No individual, 
no nation, can lay a higher claim to the honor of 
man or the blessing of Heaven than to seek peace 
and ensue it. Louis Philippe may envy no mon- 
ument which ever covered human dust, if it may 


| justly be inseribed on his tombstone, (as has re- 


cently been suggested,) that, while he lived, the 
peace of Europe was secure! And, on the other 


| hand, war, in its proper character, is disgraceful, 
and the man or the country which shall wilfully 


and wantonly provoke it, deserves the execrations 
of earth and Heaven. These, Mr. Speaker, are the 


| general principles which civilization and Chris- 


' code of Christendom. 


1 honor the Administration, Mr. Speaker, for || 
whatever spirit of conciliation, compromise, and | 


peace, it has hitherto manifested on this subject, 
and have no hesitation in saying so. If I have 


anything to reproach them with, or taunt them for, |) 


itis for what appears to me as an unreasonable and 
precipitate abandonment of that spirit. 
anybody desires on this account, or any other ac- 
count, to brand me as a member of the peace party, 


And if |} 


[bare my bosom, I hold out both my hands, to || 


receive that brand. I am willing to take its first 
and deepest impression, while the iron is sharpest 
and hottest. If there be anything of shame in such 
a brand, I certainly glory in my shame. 


As Cicero | 


said, in contemplation of any odium which might | 
attach to him for dealing in too severe or summary || 
a manner with Catiline, ‘*Eo animo semper fui, ut | 


invidiam virtute partam, gloriam, non invidiam, puta- | 


rem !”? 


But who, who is willing to bear the brand of being | 


a member of the war party ? 
have that Cain-mark stamped upon his brow? I 


thank Heaven that all men, on all sides, have thus | the loss of any part, I had almost said of the whole, 


No man, of ever so ex- | 


far refused to wear it. 
treme opinions, has ventured yet to speak upon this 
question without protesting, mn the roundest terms, 
that he was for peace. 
ber from Illinois, [Mr. Doveass,] who was for 
giving the notice to quit at the earliest day, and 


Who will submit to | 


Even the honorable mem- | 


for proceeding at once to build forts and stockades, | 


and for asserting an exclusive jurisdiction over the 
whole Oregon ‘Territor t 
which the twelve months should expire, was as 
stout as any ofus for preserving peace. My vener- 
able colleague, [Mr. pAMs,]| too, from whom | al- 
ways differ with great regret, but in differing from 
whom on the present occasion I conform not more to 
ny own conscientious judgment than to the opinions 
of my constituents, and ofa great majority of the 


at the very instant at) 


eople of Massachusetts, as I understand them— | 


ie, too, I am sure, even in that very torrent of | 
eloquent indignation which cost us for a moment | 
the order and dignity of the House, could have | 


had nothing but the peace of the country at heart. | 
So far as peace, then, is concerned, it seems that | 


we are all agreed. 


able peace;’’ that, I think, is the stereotyped phrase 


tianity have at length engrafted upon the public 
If there be exceptions to 
them, as [ do not deny there are, they are to be 
proved specially by those who allege them. Is 
there, then, anything in the Oregon controversy, 
as it now stands before us, which furnishes an ex- 
ception to these general principles ?—anything 
which would render a pacific policy discreditable, 
or which would invest war with any degree of 
true honor? I deny it altogether. I reiterate the 
propositions of the resoluuons on your table. I 
maimtain— 

1. That this question, from its very nature, is 
peculiarly and eminently one for negotiation, com- 
promise, and amicable adjustment. 

2. That satisfactory evidence has not yet been 
afforded that no compromise which the United 
States ought to accept can be effected. 

3. That, if no other mode of amicable settle- 
ment remains, arbitration ought to be resorted to ; 
and that this Government cannot relieve itself from 
its responsibility to maintain the peace of the coun- 
try while arbitration is still untried. 

I perceive, sir, that the brief time allowed us in 
debate will compel me to deal in the most sum- 


y 
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mary way with these propositions, and that I | 


must look to other opportunities for doing full jus- 
tice either to them or to myself. Let me hasten, 
however, to do them what justice I may. 

There are three distinct views in which this ques- 


|, tion may be presented, as one peculiarly for nego- 


tiation and compromise. In the first place, there 
is the character of the subject-matter of the con- 
troversy. Unquestionably there may be rights and 


claims not of a nature to admit of compromise, 


‘*Only it must be an honor- || 


and as to which there must be absolute and uncon- 
ditional relinquishment on one side or the other, or 
a conflict is mevitable. 


tice which could not be renewed by Great Britain 
at any Moment, or under any circumstances, with- 
out producing immediate hostilities. But here we 
have as the bone of our contention, a vast and 
vacant territory, thousands of miles distant from 
both countries, entirely capable of division, and 


of which, would not be of the smallest practical 
moment to either of them—a territory the sover- 
eignty of which might remain in abeyance for a 
half century longer without serious inconvenience 
or detriment to anybody, and in reference to which 
there is certainly not the slightest pretence of a 
necessity for summary or precipitate action. We 
need ports on the Pacific. 


this side of the mountains. 
would be, in the sight of men and angels, for the 


two countries which claim to have made the great- || 


est advances in civilization and Christianity, and 
which are bound together by so many ties of na- 


ture and art, of kindred and of commerce, each of | 
them with possessions so vast and various, to be 


seen engaging in a conflict of brute force for the 
immediate and exclusive occupation of the whole 
of Oregon! ‘The annals of barbarism would afford 
no parallel to such a scene! 

In the second place, sir, there is the character 
of the title to this territory on both sides. I shall 
attempt no analysis or history of this title. 


L may allude to the im- | 
pre ssment of our seamen as an example—a prac- i 


As to land, we have || 
millions of acres of better land still unoccupied on | 


What a spectacle it | 


[am | 
certainly not disposed to vindicate the British title; || been discovered. 
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and as to the American, there is nothing to be 
added to the successive expositions of the eminent 
statesmen and diplomatists by whom it has been 
illustrated. But, after all, what a title it is to fight 
about! Who ean pretend that itis free from all 
difficulty or doubt?) Who would take an acre of 
land upon such a title as an Investment, Without 
the warranty of something more than the two regi- 
ments of riflemen for which your bill provides? 
Of what is the title made up? “Vague traditions of 
settlement, musty records of old voyages, conflict- 
Ing claims of discovery, disputed principle s of 
public law, acknowledged violations of the rights 
of aboriginal occupants—these are the ele mentis— 


I had almost said the | 


hegearly elements—out of 
which our clear and indisputable title is come 
pounded. I declare to you, sir, that as often as I 
thread the mazes of this controversy, it seems to 
me to be a dispute as to the relative ric} of two 
parties to a territory, to which neither of them has 
any real right whatever; and I shoul 


lL hardly 
blame the other nations of the world for i { 
on coming in for scot and lot in the partition of it. 
Certainly, if we should be so false to our charac- 
ter as civilized nations as to fight about it, the rest 
of Christendom would be justified, if they had the 
power, in treating us as we have always treated 
the savage tribes of our own continent, and 
ing us both out altogether. 

Why, look at a single fact in the history of this 
controversy. In 1818, we thought our title to 
Oregon as clear and as unquestionable as we think 
itnow. We proposed then to divide it with Great 
Britain, without the slightest reference to any third 
party in interest. Yet at that very moment Spain 
was in possession of those rights of dise« very, 
which, since they were transferred to us by the 
treaty of Florida, we consider as constituting one 
of the strongest elements in our whole case, It is 
a most notable incident, that in the discussions of 
1818 not a word was said in regard either to the 
rights of Spain or to the Nootka convention. Yet 
now Great Britain and the United States are found 
placing their principal reliance on these two sources 
of title. Is there not enough in this historical faet 
to lead us to distrust our own judgments and our 
own conclusions, and to warn us of the danger of 
fixing our views so exclusively on our own real or 
imagined wants or interests as to overlook the 
richts of others? 

Let me not be misunderstood, Mr. Speaker. 1 
have no hesitation in saying that I honestly think, 
upon as dispassionate a review of the correspond- 
ence as Tam capable of, that the American ttle to 
Oregon is the best now in existence; but I honestly 
think, also, that the whole character of the title is 
too confused and complicated to justify any arbi- 
trary and exclusive assertions of right, and that a 
compromise of the question is every way consistent 
with reason, interest, and honor. 

There is one element in our title, however, which 
I confess that I have not named, and to which I 
/may not have done entire justice. [ mean that new 
revelation of right which has been designated.as 
the right of our manifest destiny to spread over this 
whole continent. It has been openly avowed in a 
leading Administration journal that this, after all, 
is our best and strongest title—one so clear, so pre- 
eminent, and so indisputable, that if Great Britain 
had all our other titles in addition to her own, they 
would weigh nothing against it. The right of our 
manifest destiny! There is a right for a new chap- 
ter in the law of nations; or rather, in the special 
laws of our own country; for I suppose the right 
of a manifest destiny to spread will not be admit- 
ted to exist in any nation except the universal 
Yankee nation! This right of our manifest des- 
tiny, Mr. Speaker, reminds me of another source 
| of title, which is worthy of being placed beside it. 
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| Spain and Portugal, we all know, in the early part 
| of the sixteenth century, laid claim to the jurisdic- 
‘tion of this whole northern continent of America. 

Francis I. is said to have replied to this pretension, 
|| that he should like to see the clause in 2dam’s 

Will in which their exclusive title was found. 

Now, sir, I look for an early reproduction of this 
idea. I have no doubt that, if due search be made, 
|| a copy of this primeval instrument, with a clause 
|| giving us the whole of Oregon, can be somewhere 
|| hunted up. Perhaps it may be found in that same 
Illinois cave in which the Mormon Testament has 
I commend the subject to the 
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attention of those in that neighborhood, and will | 
promise to withdraw all my opposition to giving | 
notice or taking possession, whenever the right of 
our manifest destiny can be fortified by the pro- | 
visions of our great first parent’s Will! 

Mr. Speaker, there is a third, and, in my judg- 
ment, a still more conclusive reason, for regarding 
this question as one for negotiation and compro- 
mise. I refer to its history, and to the admissions 
on both sides which that history contains. For 
thirty years this question has been considered and 
treated as one not of title, but of boundary. ‘To 
run a boundary line between Great Britain and the 
United States from the Rocky mountains to the 
Pacific ocean—this has been the avowed object of 
each successive negotiation. It has been so treat- 
ed by Mr. Monroe, and Mr. Adams, and Mr. Gal- 
latin, and Mr. Rush, and by all the other Ameri- 
can statesmen who have treated of it at all. Offers 
of compromise and arrangement have been repeat- 
edly made on both sides on this basis. ‘Three 
times we have offered to Great Britain to divide 
with her on the 49th parallel of latitude, and to 
rive her the navigation of the Columbia into the 
Getcha. Mr. Polk and Mr. Buchanan themselves 
have acted upon the same principle up to the mo- 
ment of the final abrupt termination of the negoti- 
ations. ‘They have oflered again to make the 49th 
parallel the boundary line between the possessions 
of Great Britain and the Unitéd States in the North- 
western Territory. With what face, then, can we 
now turn round and declare that there is no boun- 
dary line to be run, nothing to negotiate about, and 
that any such course would involve a cession and 
hiniecat American soil! Sucha course would 
be an impeachment of the conduct of the distin- 
guished statesmen whose names I have mentioned. 
it implies an imputation upon the present President 
of the United States and his Secretary of State. 
And, explain it as we may, it would be regarded 
as an unwarrantable and offensive assumption by 
the whole civilized world. 

Sir, I am glad to perceive that the language of 
the President’s Message isin some degree conform- 
able to this view. He tells us that the history 
of the negotiation thus far ‘ affords satisfactory 
evidence,” not that no conpromise ought to be 
made, but that * no compromise which the United 
States ought to accept can be effected.” 

And this brings me to another of my proposi- 
tions. I take issue with the message on this point. 
I deny that the rejection of the precise offer which 
was made to great Britain last summer, has fur- 
nished satisfactory evidence that no compromise 
which the United States ought to accept can be 
effected. Certainly, I regret that Great Britain 
did not accept that offer. Certainly, I think that 
this question might fairly be settled on the basis 
of the 49th parallel; and I believe sincerely that, 
if precipitate and offensive steps be not taken on 
our part, the question will ultimately be settled on 
that basis. But there may be little deviations 
from that line required to make it acceptable to 
Great Britain; and, if so, we ought not to hesi- 
tate in making them. I deny that the precise offer 
of Mr. Buchanan is the only one whieh the United 
States ought to accept for the sake of peace. Such 
a suggestion is an impeachment of the wisdom and 
yatriotism of men by no means his inferiors, who 
late made other and more liberal offers. I think 
that we ought to accept a compromise at least as 
favorable to Great Britain as the one which we have 
three times proposed to her. If we are unwilling to 
give her the navigation of the Columbia, we should 

wovide some equivalent for it. Ifthe question is to 
tre amicably settled, it must be settled on terms con- 
sistent with the honor of both parties. And nobody 
can imagine that Great Britain will regard it as 
consistent with her honor, to take a line less favor- 
able to her interests than that which she has three 
times declined within the last thirty years. Let |! 
me say, however, in regard to the navigation of 
the Columbia, that, if I understand it aright, it is 
of very litile importance whether we give it or 
withhold it, as the river is believed not to be navi- 
gable at all where it is struck by the forty-ninth 
parallel of latitude. I trust that we shall not add 
folly to crime, by going to war rather than yield 
the navigation of an unnavigable river. 

And here, sir, 1 have a word to say in reference 
to aremark made by the honorable member from 
New York who has just taken his seat, [Mr. | 
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Prestow Kixec.] I understood him to say that | Sir, this is a most unworthy pretence ; unwor. 
the Administration, in making the offer of the 49th | thy of us, and offensive to all mankind. |; is 
parallel to Great Britain during the last summer, | doing injustice to our own case and to our ow; 


ets . : : own 
did it with the perfect understanding that it would || character, to assume that all the world are preju- 
be rejected. I appeal to the honorable member to | diced against us. Nothing but a consciousness of 
or I have quoted him correctly. having given cause for such a state of feeling could 
r. P. Kina. I said 1 had heard it, and believed |, have suggested its existence. 


o The day has been 
| when we could hold up our heads and appeal coy. 
Mr. Wixturopr. There is an admission to which — fidently, not merely for justice, but for sympathy 
I wish to call the solemn attention of the House || and succor, if they were needed, to more than one 
and of the country. I trust in Heaven that the |; gallant and generous nation. We may do so again 
honorable member is mistaken. I trust, for the || if we will not wantonly outrage the feelings of the 
honor of the country, that the chairman of the || civilized world. For myself, there is no monarch 
Committee on Foreign Affairs will obtain official || in Europe to whom I should fear to submit this 
authority to contradict this statement. |, question. The King of France, the King of Prys- 
Mr. C.J. Incersoxt. I will not wait for any au- || sia, the Emperor of Russia, either of them would 
thority. I deny it most unqualifiedly. | bring to it intelligence, impartiality, and ability 
Mr. P. Kine. I have no other authority on this || But, if there be a jealousy of crowned heads, \ hy 
subject than public rumor, and this I believe to be | not propose a commission of civilians? If you 
correct. will put no trust in princes, there are profound 
Mr. Wryturopr. It cannot be correct. What || jurists, accomplished Seana, men of learning, 
sort of an Administration are you supporting, if | philosophy, and science, on both sides of the 
you can believe them to have been guilty of an act || water, from whom a tribunal might be constituted, 
of such gross duplicity in the face of the world, in || whose decision upon any question would com- 
order to furnish themselves with a pretext for war? || mand universal confidence and respect. The yen- 
I would not‘have heard their enemy suggest such | erable Gallatin, (to name no other en 
an idea. to whose original exposition of this question we 
Mr. P. Kine, (Mr. W. again yielding the floor || owe almost all that is valuable in the papers by 
for explanation.) Any man of common sense || which our title has since been enforced, would add 
might have known that such a proposition to the | the crowning grace to his long life of patriotic ser- 
British Government would be rejected, as it has || vice, by representing his country once more ina 
been, without even being remitted across the water. | tribunal to which her honor, her interests, and her 
Mr. Wixtnrop. Betterand better. I thank the | peace might safely be entrusted. At any rate, let 
honorable member even more for the admission he || us not reject the idea of arbitration in the abstract; 
has now made. | and, if the terms cannot be agreed upon afterwards, 
Mr. P. Kine. You are welcome to it. we shall have some sort of apology for not sub- 
Mr. Wixrnrop. [ am under no particular obli- || mitting toit. General Jackson, sir, did not regard 
gation to vindicate the course of the present Admin- || arbitration as a measure unfit either for him or his 
istration. But, asan American citizen, without re- || country to adopt. Indeed, it is well understood 
gard to party, and with a single eye to the honor of || that he was so indignant at the King of Holland’s 
my country, I would indignantly repel the idea that | line not being accepted by us, that he declined to 
our Government, in whosesoever wre it might | take any further steps on the subject of the North- 
be, could be guilty of so scandalous and abomina- || cain Saneliny. 
ble an act as that which has now been imputed to I cannot but regret, Mr. Speaker, that the Presi- 
it by one of its peculiar defenders. But the hon- | dent, in making up an issue before the civilized 
orable member admits that any man of common | world, upon which he elaims to be relieved from 
sense must have understood that the minister of | all responsibility which may follow the failure to 
Great Britain would refuse the offer which was thus | settle this question, has omitted all allusion to the 
made, (hypocritically made, as he believes,) and |! fact, that arbitration on this subject of Oregon has 
would refuse it precisely as it has been refused, | been once solemnly tendered to us by Great Britain. 
without even transmitting it across the water. I am willing, however, to put the very best con- 
What, then, becomes of all the indignation which | struction on this omission of which it is suscepti- 
has been expressed and implied by the Adminis- | ble, and to believe that the President desired to 
tration and its friends, from the Secretary of State | leave himself still uncommitted upon this point. 
downwards, at the rejection, and more particularly | Without some such explanation, it certainly has a 
at the manner of the rejection, of that offer? Why, || most unfortunate and disingenuous look. This 
it seems, after all, that the honorable member and | omitted fact is, indeed, enough to turn the seale 
myself are not so very far apart. Thisadmission | of the public judgment upon the whole issue. Ar- 
of his is entirely in accordance with the view which | bitration offered by Great Britain, and persevering- 
I have already expressed, that if any compromise | ly rejected by us, leaves the responsibility for the 
whatever was to be made, (and I rejoice to find | preservation of peace upon our own shoulders. 
that even the chairman of the Committee on For- he Administration cannot escape from the burden 
eign Affairs has this morning emphatically enomi- |, of that responsibility; and a fearful responsibility it 
nated himself a compromiser,) the rejection of this | is, both to man and to God! 
precise offer does not authorize us to leap at once to Before concluding my remarks, as the clock ad- 
the conelusion, that ‘no compromise which the |, monishes me I soon must, I desire to revert to one 
United States ought to accept can be effected.’’ If | or two points to which I alluded briefly at the out- 
our Government has thus far made no offer, except | set. I have already declared myself opposed to 
one which ** any man of common sense might have | the views of my honorable colleague, [Mr. Apams,} 
known would be rejected precisely as ithas been,”’ |, as to giving the notice to Great Britain. I honestly 
I trust it will bethink itself of making another here- | believe that the termination of that convention ot 
after, which will afford to Great Britain a less rea- | joint occupation, (I call it by this name for con- 
sonable pretext for so summary a proceeding. | venience, not perceiving that it makes any material 
But, Mr. Speaker, it is certainly possible that, || difference as to the real question before us,) at this 
with the best intentions on both sides of the water, || moment, under existing circumstances, and with 
all efforts at negotiating a compromise may fail. | the view, which my honorable colleague has €Xx- 
It may turn out hereafter, though I deny that it is 1] pressed, of following it up by the immediate occu- 
yet proved, that no compromise which the United | pation of the whole of Oregon, would almost - 
States ought to accept can be effected. What then? || voidably terminate in war. I see no probable, anc 
Is there no resort but war? Yes, yes; there is | hardly any possible, escape from such a conse- 
still another easy and obvious mode of averting || quence. And to what end are we to involve our 
that fearful alternative. I mean arbitration; a-re- | country in such a calamity? I appeal to my hon- 
sort so reasonable, so just, so conformable to the || orable colleague, and to every member on - 
principles which govern us in our daily domestic || floor, to tell me what particular advantage !s . re 
affairs, so conformable to the spirit of civilization || derived from giving this notice and terminating this 
and Christianity, that no man will venture to say || convention at this precise moment, and in advance 
one word against it in the abstract. But then we || of any amicable adjustment. The honorable mem- 
can find no impartial arbiter, say gentlemen ; and, || ber from Pennsylvania [Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL] has 
therefore, we will have no arbitration. Our title || said that this convention is the own child of oe 
is so clear and so indisputable, that we can find || honorable colleague. It has been twice establishet 
nobody in the wide world impartial enough to give || under his auspices, and with the advice and consen 
it a fair consideration! . of statesmen as patriotic and discriminating as any 


it to be so. 
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who now hold the helm of our Government. 
evil has it done? What evil is it now doing? 

The honorable member from Pennsylvama has 
given usa rich description of the rapid influx of 
population into that territory. He has presented 
us with a lively picture of I know not how many 
thousand women and children on their winding 
way to this promised land beyond the mountains. 
Let them go. God speed them! There is nothing 
in the terms of this convention which impedes 
their passage, nor anything which prevents us 
from throwing over them the protection of a lim- 
ited ‘Territorial Government. I am ready to go 
as far as Great Britain has gone in establishing our 
jurisdiction there; and no interest, either of those 
who are going there, or of those who are staying 
here, calls on us to go further at present. ‘The 
best interests of both parties, on the contrary, for- 
bid any such proceeding. Gentlemen talk about 
following up chia notice by taking immediate pos- 
session of the territory, This is sooner said than 
done. What if Great Britain should happen to 
get the start of us in that proceeding? Such a 
thing would not be matter of very great astonish- 
ment to those who remember her celerity in such 
movements, and her power to sustain them when 
onee made. Where should we be then? Would 
there be no war? 

And what would be the consequences of a war 
under such circumstances—the consequences, not 
upon cotton or upon commerce, not upon Boston, 
or Charleston, or New York, but what would be 
the consequences so far merely as Oregon itself is 
concerned? The cry is now, “ the whole of Ore- 
von or none,’’ and echo would answer, under such 
circumstances, ** none !”? I see not how any man 
in his senses can resist the conviction that, what- 
ever compensation we might console ourselves 
with, by a cut out of Canada, or by the whole of 
Canada—that under whatever circumstances of 
success we might carry on the war in other quar- 
ters of the world or of our own continent, the adop- 
tion of such a course wouid result in the imme- 
diate loss of the whole of the territory in dispute. 
This, at least, is my own honest opinion. 

As a friend, then, to Oregon, with every dispo- 
sition to maintain our just rights to that territory, 
with the most sincere desire to see that territory 
in the possession of such of our own people as 
desire to occupy it—whether hereafter as an inde- 
pendent nation, as was originally suggested by a 
distinguished Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Ben- 
ron,| and more recently by a no less distinguish- 
ed Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wessrer,] 
or asa portion of our own wide-spread and glo- 
rious Republic—I am opposed to the steps which 
are now about to be so hotly pursued. 

Sir, I feel that I have a right to express some- 
thing more than an ordinary interest in this mat- 
ter. There is no better element in our title to Ore- 
gon than that which has been contributed by Bos- 
ton enterprise. You may talk about the old navi- 
gators of Spain, and the Florida treaty, and the 
settlement at Astoria, and the survey of Lewis and 
Clarke, as much as you please, but you all come 
back, for your best satisfaction, to ** Auld Robin 
Gray’’ in the end. Captain Robert Gray, of Bos- 
ton, in the good ship Columbia, gave you your 
earliest right of foothold upon that soil. 

I have seen, within a few months past, the last 
survivor of his hardy crew, still living in a green 
old age, and exhibiting with pride a few original 
sketches of some of the scenes of that now memor- 
able voyage. My constituents all feel some pride 
in their connexion with the title to this territory. 
But in their name I protest against the result of 
their peaceful enterprise being turned to the aé- 
count of an unnecessary and destructive war. | 
protest against the pure current of the river which 
they discovered, and to which their ship has given 
its noble name, being wantonly stained with either 
American or British blood ! 

But while I am thus opposed to war for Oregon, 
or to a measures which, in my judgment, are 
likely to lead to war, I shall withheld no vote from 
any measure which the friends of the Administra- 
tion may bring forward for the defence of the 


country. Whether the bill be for two regiments | 


or for twenty regiments, it shall pass for all me. 
lo the last file, to the uttermost farthing, which 
they may require of us, they shall have men and 
money for the public protection. But the respon- 
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What | sibility for bringing about such a state of things 


shall be theirs, and theirs only. They can pre- 
vent it if they please. The peace of the country 
and the honor of the country are still entirely com- 
patible with each other. The Oregon question is 
still perfectly susceptible of an amicable adjust- 
ment, and I rejoice to believe that it may still be 
so adjusted. We have had omens of peace in the 
other end of the Capitol, if none in this. But if 
war comes, the Administration must take the re- 
sponsibility for all its guilt and all its disgrace, 
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APPENDIX. 

The resolutions referred to in the foregoing 
speech, and which were offered by Mr. Winturop 
in the House of Representatives on the 19th of De- 
cember last, were as follows: 

Resolved, That the difference between the United States 
and Great Britain, on the subject of the Oregon Territory, 
are still a fit subject for negotiation and compromise, and 
that satisfactory evidence has not yet been afforded that no 
compromise which the United States ought to accept can be 
effected. 

Resolved, That it would be a dishonor to the age in which 
we live, and in the highest degree discreditable to both the 
nations concerned, if they should suffer themselves to be 
drawn into a war, upon a question of no immediate or 
practical interest to either of them. : 

Resolved, That if no other mode for the amicable adjust- 


ment of this question remains, it is due to the principles of 


civilization and Christianity that a resort to arbitration 
should be had; and that this Government cannot relieve 
itself from all responsibility which may follow the failure 
to settle the controversy while this resort is still untried. 
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Resolved, That arbitration does not necessarily involve a 4 


reference to crowned heads; and that, if a jealousy of such 
a reference 1s entertained in any quarter, a commission of 
able and dispassionate citizens, either from the two coun- 
tries concerned or from the world at large, offers itself as an 
obvious and unobjectionable alternative. 





House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 26, 1846. 


Messrs. Buain & Rives: The reported speech | 


of Mr. Cocker, of Tennessee, has the following: 

“Mr. Wentworrth said that no man on that floor would 
accuse him of advocating any such doctrine. The report 
had been drawn up by Mr. A. V. Brown; and Mr. W. had 
disclaimed the position in a minority report.” 


Which is all correct, save that I made no allu- 
sion to a minority report, and there was none. 

So unimportant an individual as myself would 
hardly be justified in imposing a minority report 


on the House for such a qualified expression as the 
following : 


“The giving of that notice being a matter of treaty stipu- 
| lation, belongs, PERHAPS, exclusively to the Executive, 
| on whose province there is no occasion, and the committee 

have no inclination, to intrude.”’ 


My votes for all measures tending to the imme- | 
diate and direct giving of the notice, and immed.- | 
ate and direct possession of all of Oregon, to the | 


Russian boundary, speak without any ‘* perhaps,”’ || 


and are the best definition I can give of my —_ 


tion. And as I have voted for all Oregon 


nills, | 


singly and united, giving that the preference only | 


which is the most likely to pass, | would not care '| that the venerable gentleman from Massachusetts 


who gave the notice, the President or Congress, 
provided that it be given immediately. 


J. WENTWORTH. 


THE OREGON QUESTION. 


REMARKS OF MR. BRINKERHOFF, | 


OF OHIO, 


In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 14, 1846. 

The Resolution from the 

| Affairs, requiring the President to notify Great 

Britain of the intention of the United States to 

terminate the joint occupancy of Oregon, and to 

abrogate the convention of 1827, being under 
consideration in Committee of the Whole— 


| Mr. BRINKERHOFF addressed the committee 
as follows : 


vocate this measure. 


Sommittee on Foreign || 


Mr. Cuarnman: When I declare that it is with | 


the conclusion to take part at all in this debate, and 
that, consulting my own feelings alone, I should 
| not have attempted to do so, it will probably gain 
| very little credence here. Itis, nevertheless, true. 
Ifdesign, however, to say a few words, and but 


great reluctance that I have brought my mind to | 


| am surrounded. 


| is, Shall we dissolve this partnership? 5 
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avery few words, on the resolution before the 
House, and that solely for the purpose of placing 
the ground of my action, upon a question which is 
admitted to be one of so much moment, before my 
own immediate constituency. 

Throughout the whole course of this debate here, 
and in all the discussions of this Oregon ques- 
tion, which have occupied the public press through- 
out the country, one gratifying fact has manifested 
itself, and that is, the entire unanimity of Congress 
and of the country as to the validity of the Ameri- 
can title to Ore ron. 

From the venerable gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, [Mr. Apams,] who has, with so much spirit 
and energy, advocated the notice proposed by the 
pending resolution, to the rentieman from South 
Carolina, [Mr. Rurrt,| who with such impassion- 


| ed vehemence opposed it—on every hand, and upon 


all sides, it is not only admitted, but insisted, that 
the Amertean title to Oregon is “clear and un- 
questionable,”’ indicating that, whatever may have 
been the extent or the bitterness of our partisan 
differences on other questions; whatever may be 
the consequences to arise from our action h re, we 


' shall present to the country and to the world a 


united, an unbroken front. 
1 have just risen from a somewhat careful read- 
ing of the correspondence between the plenipoten- 


| tlaries of the two nations in regard to this contro- 


versy. Ihad been told, previous to the reading, 
of the triumph of the American negotiator—of the 
conviction, amounting almost to absolute demon- 
stration, which his clear and masterly exposé of 
our rights was calculated to produce—of a per 
fection of our title, as against Great Britain, to that 
country; but | must say, like the Queen of Sheba, 
when gazing on the architectural wonders of Jeru- 
salem, that I had not heard the half of it; and L be- 
lieve that any unprejudiced man, of any country or 
of any party, who will read that correspondence, 
must feel that the honor of our country is enlisted 
in the maintenance of our posessions there, be- 
cause—and that is reason enough—because that 
country is of right our own. Lagree with the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Kennepy] upon this point— 
and not upon this only, but upon many others, 
I may say upon all other points I agree with him— 
that when, for all the purposes of this debate, it is 
admitted that Oregon is ours, we may make our- 
selves easy as to the consequences that are to fol- 
low from the assertion of our title; for, whatever 
these consequences may be, we, who take the re- 
sponsibility of that action, may fall back, with con- 
sciences quiet and easy, upon the consciousness of 
having been actuated by a sense of duty, and by a 
regard to the rights and the honor of the country. 
I co for the notice, sir. I have all along been of 
the opinion that the notice should be given; but I 
will say that Iam extremely gratified to find my- 
self in this position, in the company with which 1 
I was extremely happy to learn, 
from the report of the debate on this floor, (for I 
had not the pleasure of listening to the gentleman, ) 





had taken that position. Firm as are my own con- 
victions, I confess I am glad to fortify them by so 
high authority; and I am glad, further, that the 


reproach which had begun so extensively to be 


' insinuated through the country, that all this move- 
_mentis the result of the action of hair-brained, hot- 


headed young men, trying to play the statesman, 
has been removed by the a which that gentle- 
man has taken upon the question. It is not these 
hair-brained, hot-headed young men alone that ad- 
It has the advocacy of sage 
experience—of a man who literally stands in the 
midst of posterity, whose life is in the past, and 
whose only ambition is, not for the future, but for 
the correct discharge of those responsibilities which 
attend the close of human existence. 

But although it is admitted throughout that the 
American title to Oregon ‘‘is clear and unquestion~ 
able,’’ yet the fact of the joint convention of 1827 
exists. We have by the terms of that convention 
admitted Great Britain to a kind of partnership in 
it; she has a recognised tenancy there which can 
only be terminated by one year’s notice; and the 
question is not as to the original propriety and pol- 
icy of this convention. It exists; and the —a 

all we 
get rid of this tenancy, by giving the other party 
notice to quit? It is said this is a warlike measure. 
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ken before me, that | cannot discover anything of | 


that character in it. ‘ ' 
sir; but we do it in strict conformity with the 
stipulations of the articles of partnership; we give 


We dissolve the pores 


the tenant notice to quit, but it is in accordance | 


with the express provisions of the lease, So far 
from violating 
knows would be a cause of war—we are, in giving 
notice, acting in strict conformity with the provis- 
ions of the treaty, and are carrying out a measure, 
foreseen, anticipated, provided for by the treaty 
which is to beabrogated. It is not then a warlike, 
it isa tre aty measure, & peace measure, and nothing 
else. 

** But,” ask gentlemen, ** why should the part- 
nership be terminated? Why should the conven- 
tion be abrogated? What reason exists for it?’’ 
We might properly ask them to advance positively 
what reasons exist for its continuance. ‘They have 
given no satisfactory reason of that kind—at least 
no reason satisfactory to my mind. I will, how- 
ever, state briefly the reasons why I am in favor 
of abrogating the convention. And, in the first 
place, | am in favor of it—in favor of giving this 
notice—because Great Britain, as a matter of fact, 
haus under this convention all she asks. Great Brit- 
ain has offered to compromise on the line of the 
Columbia river. 
Who has the intervening territory between these 
two points? Lask you, sit: Have we? If,asa 


any treaty—which everybody | 


We have offered the line of 49°. | 


) 
matter of fact, we had the possession and occu- | 


paeey and the usufruct of the disputed territory 
vetween the Columbia river, which was her offer, 
aud the line of 49°, which was ours, then there 


might be a cause for continuing the convention in | 


But she has it, as a matter of fact; and thus 
she is actually in possession of all she claims and 
all she asks. We have a small population in that 
territory, | grant; but none of it north of 46°. We 
have not a solitary family north of the Columbia 
river. ‘They are excluded from it by the cireum- 
stances of the case, by the British occupancy of 
the northern bank of that river, by the adverse in- 
fluences which are brought to bear on American 
settlers there. ‘The fact stated by the honorable 
genteman from Indiana, [Mr. Owen,] that an 
American settler, who had undertaken to plant 
himself on the northern bank, had been bought 
out by the Hudson Bay Company by the payment, 


force. 


on its part, of a liberal sum—that fact speaks vol- | 


umes on this subject. Lt is true that the gentleman 


rom South Carolina [Mr. Ruerr] undertook to | 


ridicule this, when considered as an objectionable 
fact, by intimating that it was a favorable specula- 
tion for the settler. But suppose that you admit 


that it was advantageous to the individual settler, | 


the question is, whether it is policy for us to per- 
mit such influences to exist there ? 
vorable to the individual settler, but is it favorable 
to the American interests in Oregon? 
the Hudson Bay Company—unquestionably desir- 


And when | 


ous of peace, so long as their interests can be main- | 


tained to the full extent by peaceful measures—are 
willing thus to sacrifice their money to retain the 
territory north of the Columbia river, what meas- 
ures would they not be willing to resort to, if these 
peaceful measures should fail to accomplish their 
ends. ‘This fact shows the existence of a determi- 
nation on the partof Great Britain, or of her agent, 
the Hudson Bay Company, ‘ peaceably if she 
can, forcibly if she must,’’ to keep possession of 
the northern bank of that river. And this is all 
Great Britain asks even when treating upon that 
subject. Our position, therefore, cannot * made 
worse by giving this notice. Great Britain desires 
the continuance of this convention; and the suppo- 
sition on her part that the notice will not be given, 
that the convention will be preserved in foree—that 
she can thus continue to derive all the advantages 





But I repeat what others have said who have spo- | 
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state of things has occurred under the existence of 
this convention; it is while this convention has 
been in force that these forts have been erected and 
maintained; and if twenty years have resulted in 
the erection and manning of thirty British semi- 
military posts there, while we have not one, what 
are we to expect from the further continuance of it? 

Again, sir: I would give the notice because the 
President has recommended it. The Constitu- 
tion has confided to him the conduct of the for- 
eign relations of the country. He has had charge 
of the late negotiations on this subject; he knows 
—what we do not know, and cannot know—all the 
secrets of these negotiations; and a recommenda- 
tion coming from such a source has weight in my 
mind. Who, in connexion with this question, 
doubts either the entire patriotism of the President, 
or the eminent ability of the distinguished Secretary 
who has been more particularly charged with this 
subject? No one, sir; I venture to Say, no one, 


They have taken the responsibility of this reeom- 


mendation: letus not shrink from the responsibility 
of sustaining them. Letus present to our adversary 
and to the world, not only a united people, but a 
united Government. Let there Le no conflict be- 
tween Congress and the Executive on this question 
vith a foreign power. How sadly will our posi- 
tion be weakened by any such conflict! Should 
we refuse to follow up the Executive’s recommend- 
ation and give the notice, what will be the re- 
sult? Great Britain will be emboldened, and the 
arm of the Executive paralyzed, by the supposi- 


| tion that he does not possess our confidence; and 


| cultivation and improvement; and to be protected | 


she will fling into his teeth the bitter taunt—hu- |) 
miliating alike to him and to the country—* You |) 


do not possess the confidence of your nation; you 
have not the power to carry out the measures which 
your judgment dictates; you are the constitutional, 
Put not the real, organ of your nation’s will; the 
representatives of your own people have made you 
impotent alike for good or evil; and I, happily, am 
content with my present position.’’ Sir, is there 
aman on this floor that will willingly subject the 
President of the United States—no matter to what 
party he may belong—in his intercourse with a 
foreign Government already sufficiently haughty, 
to the necessity of listening to language like this? 
A man who would thus embolden the heart and 


strengthen the arm of our adversary ?—thus palsy | 


the department of our Government which is our 


only medium of intercourse with the powers of | 
the world? 


I hope not, sir; I devoutly hope not. 
But, sir, there is another reason why this notice 
should be given. 


demand to be protected there. They have gone 


| there without law; they have none, except such | 
It may be fa- | 


as they have temporarily established. They ask 
the extension of our laws over them; they ask a 
legal title to the lands which they are reclaiming 
from the wilderness, and rendering valuable by 


in ‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of”? property 
and ** happiness;’’ and against the impending force 
of surrounding savages under English influence 
and subsidy. They have hearts of true allegiance 
towards us; and we cannot deny that request with- 
out alienating their affections fromus. Can we? I 
ask any gentleman, whatever his opinion on this 
subject, to answer me this question: can you con- 
tinue to retain the allegiance of those settlers in 
Oregon, if you refuse to protect them? The Hud- 
son Bay Company—we om it officially—are al- 
ready urging these settlers to set up for them- 
selves, and to declare themselves independent alike 
of us and of every other nation. Let us delay a 
little longer, and that appeal will acquire force; for 


_ allegiance and protection are reciprocal obligations. 


from the existing convention that she would derive |! 


from a treaty on the basis of the Columbia river, 
is a reason why our liberal and generous—too lib- 
eral and generous—offer of compromise on the 49th 
degree was so summarily rejected. 

The gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Ruerr,] in attempting to frighten us and the coun- 


‘** But,” say gentlemen, ** we intend to extend 
our laws over our citizens in that territory. Great 
Britain has done the same thing. We have aright 
to the same action.’’ Very well; some are of 
opinion that we have not thatright. But suppose 
we do thus extend our laws; you will have a king- 


|, dom within a kingdom; you will have the laws 


try from the vigorous maintenance of our rights in | 


Oregon, tells us that the cross of St. George waves 


over thirty British forts in Oregon, and that when | 


you assert these rights you must, by force, tear 


down the cross and place our flag there in its stead. |! 


and jurisdictions of two nations overlapping each 
other; you will have the British laws over one 
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' 1 I think the argument of a distinguished Sey 
advocates the continuance of this convention! This |) from Michigan, {Mr. and as reported in the ; 


| 


Our people are in Oregon; they || 
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| lic papers to have been made upon his resolution 
of inquiry into the state of the public defences 
upon this point is conclusive ca unanswerable, 
Extend your jurisdiction over American Citizens 
in Oregon, and it necessarily comes in conflic; 
_ with the British jurisdiction over the same terri. 
| tory. And this conflict of jurisdiction will ineyit- 
ably bring on a conflict of a different and more 
| serious character. 
Your settlers have gone to Oregon under the im- 
| plied pledge of your protection. Your continued 
| claim of right to the territory has justified them iy 
going there, and in expecting to receive the bene- 
fits of your legislation, and to be covered by the 
shield of your power. Will you continue to deny 
them a ttle to their lands? You cannot grant jt 
while the convention remains in force; and hence 
the necessity of its abrogation. 
The question, then, must be settled, matters 
| must be brought to a crisis—not necessarily oy 
even probably to a warlike crisis, but to a crisis: 
It must be met. Great Britain is monopolizing 
the whole trade of that country. Her represent. 
ative there is the Hudson Bay Company. She ig 
|ready to adopt the acts of that corporation, for 
corporations are the favorite instruments of Brit- 
ish aggression, and for the extension of her 
power. The Hudson Bay Company, then, and 
the British Government, are, for all the purposes 
| of this debate, one and identical. ‘They have mo- 
| nopolized the trade of the country; they have sub- 
sidized the Indians; the half-breeds are under 
their control; they have military possession, not 
only between the Columbia river and the parallel 
of forty-nine degrees, (which is the territory ac 
tually in dispute,) but they have brought down 
their military posts to within thirty miles of the 


| southern boundary of the American claim in Ore- 


gon. Look at Fort Hall. It is directly on the 

route of American emigration to Oregon; con- 
'manding that route; and from which (we have it 
authentically) the British emissaries have, during 
the last summer, met our emigrants, and have at- 
tempted, and in many instances successfully at- 
tempted, to divert them into California and that 
direction, by false accounts of Indian hostilities ou 
the lower Columbia. Fort Hall is within thirty 
miles of the southern boundary of Oregon. They 
have thus not only got the whole of the territory 
actually in dispute, but they have got military pos- 
session of the whole of it; and if, in order to assert 
our rights, we must tear down the cross of St. 
George from thirty British forts, as the gentleman 
from South Carolina says we must, we had better 
| begin immediately, or we will have double that 
| number soon; they have got the whole of them; 
we have none there. 

** But,’’ say gentlemen, “all this will result in 
war.”?” War! By whom? By the United States? 
| We begin no war; we declare no war; we propose 
| no war; we deprecate all war; but we assert our 
rights—rights which we have demonstrated, so far 
as diplomacy can do it. Great Britain has taken 
| military possession of the country, alike open to 

us and to her; and if war come from the assertion 
| of our rights, we will not make it. I deny the po- 
sition of the gentleman from South Carolina, that 
the war—if war come—will be a war of aggression 
on our part. It isnot so. It would be a war of 
aggression on her part; and on her would rest the 
_responsibility; upon her the judgment of God 
a the anathemas of the world. 

What do gentlemen on the other side propose to 
do? The gentleman from Massachusetts | Mr. W1v- 
THRop] has hinted at arbitration. Very well; can- 
not we arbitrate as well after the notice as before * 
But I, for one, do not propose to submit the ques- 
tion to arbitration. Is it possible for a crowned 
head to be impartial between a brother monarch on 
the one hand and a Republic on the other? Doubt- 
| ful, sir. But suppose it possible; where will you 
| look for an impartial arbitrator? Louis Philippe, 
| regardless of the sympathies of his people, and in- 
tent only on the perpetuation of his dynasty on the 
throne of France, is sacrificing the dignity of his 
| nation in the cultivation of a “ cordiai understand- 


man, and the American laws over another, in the ing”? with her ancient enemy, for the purpose of 


same cabin; and how will you prevent the conflict 
of jurisdiction, resulting mevitably, necessarily, 
speedily, in the conflict of men, of force, of power. 


securing her influence in favor of that dynasty on 


his own demise. Austria and Prussia, dreading the 
ambition of France on the west, and the colossal 
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and Russia herself, having large territory on 


the northwest coast of America, cannot be impar- | 
tial, for the reason that she must greatly prefer the 


British fur-trader and the Bois brule for her neigh- 


por, rather than the active, enterprising, indefatiga- | 


ble, and multiplying Yankee. The secondary Pow- 
ers of Europe are but pup 


arbiter, therefore, to which the adjustment of this 


question could be safely committed. We once tried | 


this project of arbitration, sir, in the case of the 
northeastern boundary; and the award of the King 
of the Netherlands presented a decision so utterly 
regardless of treaty stipulations, and so absurd in 
itself, as to be instantly rejected. We, sir, are our- 
selves the best guardians of our own rights. 

What do gentlemen expect? let me again ask. Do 
you expect your Government will otler a? 
more favorable than the parallel of 49°. Where is 
the gentleman in this House that will get up and 
say that he expects or wishes his Government to 
ofler anything more favorable than that? There is 
not one, I venture to say; notone. Is Great Brit- 
ain going to offer anything more favorable than she 
has already done? Is she going to offer anything 
we can reasonably and consistent! 
accept? If so, she can and will do it as well and 
as readily after the abrogation of the convention as 
while it remains in force; and, I have already re- 
marked, she cannot justly take offence at the notice; 
because it is a treaty measure, anticipated and pro- 
vided for by the convention itself. But, sir, she 
never will make any such offer, while, by the con- 
tinuance of this convention, she gets all she asks: 
never. Abrogate the convention; then, if she has 
made up her mind—and she doubtless has long ago 
made up her mind specifically what she is going to 
do on this subject—abrogate the convention, and 
then if she has made up her mind to offer such terms 
as we can accept, she will do it, and do it at once. 
But if not—if she has not made up her mind that 
she will offer us anything we can accept—give this 
notice, abrogate this convention; and does it bring 


war? No; the very worst it can do is to hasten a || 


litle—and but very litth—the war which must 
come at all events. I repeat, if Great Britain has 
made up her mind that she will not offer anything 
we can accept, we having irrevocabl 


tle, the war that is inevitable. So that, unless 


gentlemen shall conclude to recede from our po- || 


sition, to offer something more favorable to her 
than 499, (when all feel that we have a better 


ttle than she has to 54° 40’,) we must meet the | 


question directly; and war, either directly or con- 


sequentially, cannot be chargeable upon us—for it | 


must come at all events. 

‘ But,’’ say gentlemen, “ postpone it. 
not ready now. Great Britain 
maments.”? Well, fleets and armaments she al- 
ways wilkhave. ‘*We have no fleets and arma- 
ments, ”? 
and armaments before war came? Is there any 
gentleman upon this floor who dreams that we 
ever shall be ready for a vigorous prosecution of 
var before it is upon us? If so, it strikes me that 


We are 


he has studied with little attention the history of || 
the country on this point. We have heard gen- | 


tlemen talk of our ‘ manifest destiny;” but it 
strikes me that our * manifest destiny” is never to 
prepare for war till war comes. It arises from the 
character of our institutions—from the character 
and habits of our people, who are a peace-loving 
people and devoted to the industrious pursuit of 
the arts of peace. But a few days ago there was 
introduced 


to raise a company of one hundred men—of one 


hundred sappers, miners, and pontoniers—with a || 


view to complete the mere skeleton organization of 
our army, which proposed to create no additional 
expense for our army; and yet I venture to say 
that it will be opposed here, and perhaps success- 
fully. The Committee on Military Affairs, of 
which I have the honor to be a member, reported 
a few days since a bill for the raising of two regi- 
ments of riflemen, (not mounted;) and on all side 
of the House I heard the exclamation, ‘‘I go for 
no such measure.” That is the spirit that pre- 
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of Russia on the north, are pursuing the same | 


ets in the hands of the | 
five great Powers; and the Republics of Mexico and | 
South America are in convulsions. I know of no | 


with our honor |! 


determined | 
(as we have) that we will not offer anything | 
better than 499, the notice cannot produce war; the | 
worst it can do is to hasten, and hasten a very lit- | 


1as fleets and ar- || 


Well; when have we ever had fleets | 


rom the Senate into this House a bill | 
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vails here. It always will prevail. You never 
will prepare for war until war is upon you; and 
ou may postpone it until ** hope deferred”’ shall 
Lave made sick the hearts of your settlers, and 
worn out their allegiance, and still war will 
find us unprepared. Shall we therefore surren- 
der our rights? Shall we therefore expect dis- 
aster and defeat? No. We may experience | 
it at first; but the recuperative energies of our | 
people, animated by their undying love of coun- 
try, their attachment to its institutions, their 
determination to maintain inviolate every foot of 
‘| our soil—having within them a burning dase! of 
| the tyrannies of the Old World, from the galling 
bonds of which their forefathers freed themselves— 
will be sufficient to meet and to bear us triumph- 
antly out of any emergencies. But that we shall 
ever be prepared for war in a manner to accord 
with the notions of adequate preparation entertain- 
ed by military men, or in such a manner as true 
prudence would perhaps dictate, until war actually 
stares us in the face, no man can believe. We 
| shall therefore gain nothing, in this respect, by 
postponement—nothing at all, | 

But, said the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Hun- || 
TER,]} before you think of war, you must think of || 
tracking Great Britain with a stream of fire and | 
blood around the world; you must meet her on ev- 
ery sea, and in all her possessions—all her colonies, 
from Aden to the Ionian Isles, from India to the 
Lord knows where. We must exhaust and conquer 
| British power everywhere, before we can expect to 
take or to keep either Oregon or Canada. Well, 
| now, I believe in no such doctrine as that. His- 
| tory teaches no such doctrine; it leads us to no 
such conclusion. Great Britain deprived France 
of all her colonial possessions; she left Napoleon 
without a solitary colony on the face of the globe; 
she confined him to the continent of Europe; and 
at that very time he rode triumphant and irresisti- 
ble over that continent, and trampled in the dust | 
the subsidized allies of the imperial pirate. Why? 
Because there were all his resources. Great Brit- 
ain may keep her Chusan, her India, her Mediter- 
ranean possessions; she may keep them all. Does 
it follow that we cannot beat her on this continent? 
It does not; for here are our resources, and hers 
are distant. 

‘But,’ say gentlemen, “ this battle for Oregon, 
if it come at all, is to be fought in Canada.”’ [ be- 
lieve it; and I am glad that Great Britain has, in 
the present conjuncture, an assailable point here, 
where we can reach her with effect. And the 
|| gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Yancey] takes 


I know the consequences which may result, per- 
haps, (only perhaps, sir)—I know, and I should 
deprecate the consequences which may perhaps re- 
sult from the vigorous assertion of American rights. 
War, if it should be the result, would bring with it 
the destruction of trade, heavy taxation, heavy 
losses, the necessity of personal services and sacri- 
fices. You and T, perhaps, might be called to 
leave the peaceful walks of civil life, and to parti- 
cipate in the haydships and the dangers of the camp 
and of the tented field. What then? Are we Ame- 
ricans? Are we the descendants of men cotempo- 
rary with the youth of the venerable gentleman 
from Massachusetts? or are we the cowardly, cra- 
ven wretches, that would not dare to do what our 
| feeble colonies (altogether not equal in strength to 
the single State of New York at this moment) did 
—assert and maintain our ri¢hts? I think not. 
| That is not the spirit of the people T have the ho- 
| nor to represent. I have not them before me, but 
I have in my room, resolutions deliberately adopt- 
| ed by a recent convention of that part of the peo- 
ple of Ohio with whom I act politically, declaring 
the expectations they have of the action of their 
representatives here, for the vigorous maimtenance 
of our rights to Oregon, and pledging “ their lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honor”? (such is the 
language used) to sustain them. Sir, we do not 
want war, but if we must have it, we would a 
creat deal rather fight Great Britain than some 
other Powers, for we do not love her. We hear 
much said about the ties of our common language, 
of our common origin, and our common recollee- 
tions, binding us together. But I say we do not 
love Great Britain at all; at least my people do not, 
and I do not. 

A **common language !”’ It has been made the 
vehicle of an incessant torrent of abuse and mis- 
representation of our men, our manners, and our 
institutions; and even our women—it might be vul- 
gar to designate our plebeian girls as ladies—have 
not escaped it; and all this is popular, and is en- 
sonitaged in high places. We have a “ common 
origin!” though, perhaps, numerically, one-half 

of the people of this country are not English by 
descent; but a “common origin” did not prevent 
that infamous power from employing the savage 
to tomahawk our old men, to scalp our women, 
and to brain our infants, and from paying them for 
these barbarous deeds and infernal trophies. The 
British Government, (against the British people I 
have no animosity,) | confess, 1 do not love; and 
while, for the sake of the British people, and of my 
own country, | would avoid war, yet, if war must 
come, let her be our enemy by all means. 
gut, Mr. Chairman, I have been led off upon 
these points, not because I conceive them to be 
necessarily connected with the discussion, but be- 
cause gentlemen upon the other side have lugged 
them in, and attempted to frighten us from giving 
this notice; and when I reply to them as I have 
done—and in so doing, I speak, I am persuaded, 
the sentiments of the people of Ohio—I do it to 
show that no such considerations can move us, and 
| for no other purpose. 

Mr. B. concluded by repeating, as he had stated 
at the outset of his said that he had risen for 
the purpose of saying but a few words. He was 
not in the predicament of the gentleman from 
Michigan, (Mr. Cutpman,) who felt that the hour- 
| Abrogate the present convention: throw your laws || rule was an intellectual straight-jacket; and having 
over your citizens in that territory, and manifesta || said all that now occurred to his mind, begging the 
disposition to assertand maintain your rights there, || pardon of the House for having occupied so much 
and then she will come up to the work of negotia- || of its time, he would yield the floor to some of 
tion and settlement in earnest. She is vulnerable, || those around him, who were so anxious to distin- 
and she knows it, as well as we. War would bring || guish themselves in the rising en masse which was 
to her calamities as great as it would to us, and | sure to follow his conclusion. 
greater. We can live without her: she cannot with- 
outus. Wecan do without her manufactures, and 
have use for none of her raw material; she depends 
upon our raw material for her manufactures; it is 
the very breath of her existence, and without it her 
people would die from starvation. Where, then, | 








} 
! 
| 


especial pains to arouse the jealousy of western 

| men by telling us that ‘* we will get Canada, and 
then Oregon must be given up.’’? Now, does any 
man suppose that the present Administration, or 
that any Administration possible, holding Canada 
as a conquered pledge, would give up Oregon? I 

| do not. do not believe that there is a man in the | 

United States, capable of being elected President— | 

or of getting there either by ‘accident,”’ as has | 

| been said of one, or ** by the grace of God’’—who | 

| would be either such a fool or such a knave. It is 

|| impossible. ‘Take Canada, and Oregon would fall 

| into our hands as a matter of course. But I do not 

|apprehend any difficulty of this kind. I believe 

that Great Britain withholds an amicable settlement 

| because she is satisfied with her present position. 
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The following is a copy of the 3d article of the 
|convention with Great Britain, of 20th October, 
1818. 
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is our fear of war? I have none; and yet I am no || “Anttexe IIT. It is agreed that any country that may be 
|| advocate for war. God knows, I appreciate its hor- || claimed by pee party on the ees Meee a a 
te || westward of the Stony mountains, shall, together with its har- 
} rors as keenly as any man that lives; for my very || bors, bays, and creeks, and the navigation of all rivers with- 
| earliest recollections are of the scenes war brings— |) in the same, be free and open, for the term of ten years from 
1 the tears of the young wife, of the mother, of the sis- || the date of the —— of Se preys to the 
i : cht oung hearts. These || vessels, citizens, and subjects of the two Powers—it being 
| re the ee ee Tr vreak ao ie = peed yen | well understood that this agreement is not to be construed to 
| remember, anc ave no wish, y | the prejudice of any claim which either of the two high 


judge, to see them repeated. But yet, looking war 


calmly in the faee, I say, ‘* Be just and fear not.” | contracting parties may Rave te ony Fmt of the Bae conn- 


' try; nor shall it be taken to affect the claims of any other 
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Power or State to any part of the said country; the only ob- 
ject of the high contracting parties, in that respect, being 
to prevent disputes and differences amongst themselves.” 





The Oregon | 





z . ° 7 : . : | 
foreign foe, yet it cannot be denied that a war, at | 


And the following is a copy of the Ist, 2d, and \ 
3d articles of the convention of the 6th of August, | 


1827, which comprise all the existing treaty stipu- 
lations at present existing between Great Britain 
and the United States on the subject of the Oregon: 


“Arricre I. All the provisions of the 3d article of the con- 
vention concluded between the United States of America 
and his Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, on the 20th of October, 1818, shall be, 
and they are hereby, further indefinitely extended and con- 
tinued in force, in the same manner as if all the provisions of 
the anid article were herein specifically recited, 

“Anrricie LH. It shall he competent, however, to either of the 
contracting parties, in case either should think fit, at any 
time after the 20th of October, 1828, on giving due notice 
of twelve months to the other contracting party, to annul 
and abrogate this convention; and it shall, in such case, be 


accordingly entirely annulled and abrogated after the ex- 
piration of said term of notice. 

“Anticie IIL. Nothing contained in this convention, or in 
the thind article of the convention of the 20th October, 1818, 
hereby continued in force, shall be construed to impair, or 
in any manner affect, the claims which either of the con- 
tracting parties may have to any part of the country west- 
ward of the Stony or Rocky mountains.” 


OREGON QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. CALEB B. SMITH, 
OF INDIANA, 


In tHe House or Representatives, 
January 7, 1846. 


The Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, having under consideration the 
Joint Resolution reported from the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, directing the President to give 
notice to Great Britain that the United States 
will terminate the convention between the two 
Governments, providing for the joint occupation 
of the Oregon territory, at the expiration of 
twelve months— 

Mr. CALEB B. SMITH, having obtained the 
floor, said, that an impression seemed to prevail, 
not only with gentlemen here, but through the pub- 
lic press, that the Oregon question was peculiarly 
a western question. Appeals had been addressed 
to western members, which seemed to indicate an 
opinion that the West alone had an interest in the 
question. It has also (said Mr. 8.) been fre- 
quently intimated that the West desired to involve 
the country in a war with Great Britain. The gen- 
tleman from Alabama, [Mr. Yancey,] who has 


just taken his seat, has made an eloquent appeal to | 


western members to abate their warlike propensi- 
ties, and to suffer the peace of the country to con- 
tinue undisturbed. As a western man myself, 
identified with the people of that section of the 
country, and sympathizing with their views and 
feelings, I disclaim, utterly, on their behalf, the 
sectional character with which it is sought to stamp 
this question. I deny that it is to be regarded in 
any peculiar sense as a western question, or that it 
eal be determined with any special reference to 
western interests. It is true, Mr. Chairman, that 
the people of the West feel a deep interest in this 
question, and look with anxiety for its ultimate 
settlement. It is true that they appreciate fully the 
importance of the Oregon territory, as well as the 
title by which our Government claims it. Itis true 
that there is, throughout the whole valley of the 
Mississippi, an ardent desire that the honor as well 
as the interest of the United States should be pre- 
served in the maintenance of the just rights, not of 
the West alone, but of the bea country, in the 
Oregon territory. But, sir, 1 do not believe that the 
people of the West, any more than those of other 
sections of the Union, desire war with Great BPrit- 
ain, or any other nation. | do not believe that they 
desire that the settlement of this question should be 
submitted to the stern arbitrament of the sword, 
while other means of an honorable adjustment are 
left. A war with England would not, in my opin- 
ion, be the most certain means of securing our 
rights in Oregon. Without war they will be main- 
tained. The arts of peace will more certainly and 
securely accomplish what we desire than war. 
For, although I cannot believe that the strong arms 
and patriotic hearts of the American people will 


this time, with Great Britain, would greatly haz- |, 


ard its loss. 


It has been urged that the West is inclined to | 


favor a war upon the Oregon question, because, it 


/inereased market and an enhanced demand for | 


their best blood in her defence. 


their agricultural ponete 
Sir, to suppose t 


It is a great mistake, | 
iat the people of the West will | 


not be exposed to danger in the event of a war. | 
They are not so insulated in their position, or so | 


divided from their brethren, as to relieve them from 
a share of the common dangers. The history of 


the country abundantly proves that, in the day of | 
her necessity, they were not so far distant but that || 
they could hear her call, and were not too unmind- || 


ful of her welfare to fly to the rescue, and spill 


war with Great Britain, the Canada border would | 


become the principal scene of the contest. 
| 


portions of the West which lie contiguous to our | 


northern lakes would be immediately exposed to | 


the inroads of the enemy, and the West would 
furnish her full share of the armies upon which 


| the Government would rely for either defence or 


invasion. 
Nor is there any more truth, sir, in the assump- 


sippi valley will derive an increased value from a | 


foreign war. 


once cut off our exports. Our ports would be 


blockaded and our foreign markets destroyed. The || 


aa of the West, instead of finding a mar- 
et, as they now do, in Europe, would be com- 
pelled to seek purchasers at home; and, as a neces- 


A war with Great Britain would at | 


sary consequence, their value would be greatly | 


diminished. 
half of that portion of the people of the West 
whom I have the honor to represent, utterly to dis- 
claim and repudiate any considerations so sordid 
and selfish. 


I should blush to acknowledge any | 
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| tled. 
is alleged, that our people are remote from the || 
point of danger, and that a war would occasion an || 


ee (Jan. 7, 





a 


” Relies 


LASs,] is well understood to be a sharer in the same 
distinction, although his great modesty and well 


known diffidence might prevent him from claimine 


the meed of applause to which he is so justly enti. 
But I beg leave to assure the genilema., that 
a grateful country will fully appreciate the ya|, 


‘ . 7 Valor 
he has displayed amidst those martial scenes: sl 
his praises will yet be sung until they resound 


from the hills and valleys of the great West. 
It is not my design, Mr. Chairman, in the dis 


| cussion of this pean to enter into an examina. 


Those | 
manifest destiny.” 


negotiations have been entrusted by our Govern. 


_ here, which is so novel and peculiar in its ch 
In the event of a || 


tion of the title by which we claim Oregon terrii,. 
ry. The grounds of our title have been shown y 


5 . 5 ith 
signal ability by the able diplomatists to whom 


the 


ment, There is, however, one ground of title upon 
which our rights have been most eloquently urged 
arac- 

ter, that I must for a moment allude to it. [ rex, 
to the title of “‘ manifest destiny.” It has bee 
urged, with much zeal, that “ Oregon is ours by 
Ihave examined, with sone 
attention, the elaborate and able correspondence 


| which has taken place between the plenipotentia- 


ries of the two Governments in relation to the title 


| to the Oregon territory; and although it is admitted 


by all that our Secretary of State has displayed 


|, our title with great force and perspicuity, yet | 
tion that the agricultural products of the Missis- || “a Me 


have looked in vain to that correspondence for any 


| reference to this new and, as some gentlemen seey) 


to suppose it, irresistible title. It is certainly rea. 
sonable to presume that our negotiator, in his anx- 
lety to convince not only the British plenipoten- 


| tiary, but the world, of the validity of our title and 


the justice of our claims, would have cited ay 
urged all the evidences of our title which he sup- 


| posed could, by any possibility, strengthen our 
But, sir, I must be allowed, on be- || 


claims or justify our pretensions; yet I do not find 
that he has at any time urged that we have a title 


to Oregon by * manifest destiny.” Vattel and Gro- 


connexion with them, if I could believe them ca- || 
pable of harboring a desire to involve the country | 


in a war that they might speculate upon the blood | 


and sufferings of other portions of the country. 


No, sir, if there is any peculiar feeling in the | 


West—any special sensitiveness on this question 


in relation to the title of this Government to the | titles which have been recognised by civilized na- 


Oregon territory, it springs from higher and nobler || 


considerations. It is the result of a patriotic de- 
sire to see the integrity of the nation maintained, 


and the rights of our common country preserved. 


It is no mere sectional question; and I trust that, 


when it wer become necessary, all sections of the | 
be found uniting in any effort and any | 


country wil 
sacrifices which may be necessary to vindicate the 


| national honor. 
I cannot amen like the gentleman from IIli- | 


| nois, [Mr. 


Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, and Michigan. I 
can assume only to speak for those whom [ repre- 


sent. There may be a more martial feeling pre- | 
vailing in some portions of the West than is to be | 


found in Indiana. 


laurels which are to be acquired amid the * din of | 


conflict and the strife of arms.’’ Far .be it from 


me, sir, to call in question either the valor or the 


| that chivalrous people here, with distinguished ad- | 


chivalry of the people of Illinois. They have suc- 


cessfully established their claim to both, not only | 


in the celebrated Black Hawk war, which was con- 


ducted toa most glorious result, but in the more || and if the one is ours by “ manifest destiny,” I see 
/ recent, though no less glorious war in which they | 


were engaged with the great and powerful Mor- | 


mon nation. The shouts of triumph which arose 
from the hard-fought field on ohh the Mormons 
were routed and overthrown, are yet ringing in our 
ears. Much less, sir, would I be disposed to ques- 
tion the valor of those gentlemen who ees 


vantage to them, and honor to themselves; a por- 


tion of whom, if report has not erred, have won 


| wars. 


for themselves unfading laurels in both of those 
{Here Mr. Baxer remarked, ‘I wish the 
gentleman would specify.’’] Sir, (said Mr. S.,) 
I fear I should call the 


| gentleman’s cheek, should I recount the brilliant 


/ achievements which rumor has attributed to him | 


in those memorable wars. And, sir, the distin- 


lush of modesty to that | 


3AKER,] to answer for the Whigs of | 


| 





| guished gentleman before me, the honorable chair- | 
ever suffer the territory to be wrested from us by a || man of the Committee on Territories, [Mr. Dove- | 


tius, as well as all other writers upon the law of 
nations, will be searched in vain for evidence 
of the existence of such a title. This title is cer- 
tainly a very comprehensive one; and, if esial- 
lished, will effectually put to rest all doubts and 


quibbles in regard to a title by treaty, discovery, 


exploration, or settlement. It would certainly 
possess one very important advantage over all the 


tions. Every nation must be allowed to judge of 


its own destiny, and of the rights which that des- 


| co, Canada, and all of the 
|| this continent. 


|| United States. 


tiny confers upon it. We can, therefore, extend 
our possessions and increase our dominions wit! 
they correspond with the grand conceptions we 
may form of our destiny. If Oregon is ours by 
** manifest destiny,”’ so equally is California, Mexi- 

British provinces upon 
If our destiny gives us a right to 
them, we may as well at once commence the pro- 
cess of annexing or “ re-annexing”’ them to the 
It has been recently rumored thet 
our Government has furnished our newly-appoit- 
ed minister to Mexico with instructions to open ne- 


| gotiations with Mexico for the purchase of Cali- 


The gentleman from Illinois || 


/may be ambitious of covering his brow with the || treasury the money which it may be proposed 


fornia. Would it not be as well to save to our 


to expend in this purchase, and assert a title to 
california by ‘* manifest destiny?” Our claim to 


| that province upon the ground of destiny is cer- 


tainly as strong as the title by destiny to Oregon. 


| California is separated from Oregon by no natural 
barrier. They are divided but by an artificial line; 


not why the other is not equally so. 
Sir, [ have too much confidence in the strength 


and justice of our claims to the Oregon territory, 
| to consent to base our title upon pretensions 80 T- 
| diculous and absurd. What may be the ultimate 
designs of Providence in regard to our nation, or 


what may be our ultimate destiny is not yet made 
manifest. It cannot be disguised, that there 1s 1” 
this country’a rapidly-increasing lust for national 
aggrandizement—a thirst for territorial acquis!- 
tions—a longing for increased dominion. It 1s @ 
spirit full of danger, and if fostered and encour- 
aged, it needs not the spirit of prophecy to make 
manifest our destiny. nder the influence of this 
feeling, we have already cast wishful and longing 
eyes upon the provinces of our neighbors. The 


_ jealousy of other nations is already aroused against 


| us, an 


we have reason to fear that the gover!- 


ments of Europe, as well as of our own conunent, 
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will be united against us to check our encroach- | 


ments upon the rights of others. 


| 


The adverse claims of the United States and | 


Great Britain to the Oregon territory , based as they 
are upon discoveries and explorations made by cit- 


izens of both countries, as well as upon treaties | 
made by both Governments with Spain, are neces- | 


sarily, to some eXtent, uncertain in their character, 
and 


promise. I have, however, no hesitation in saying 


present a fit subject for negotiation and com- | 


that we have a good title to all of the territory, as far | 


north as the forty-ninth parallel of north latitude; 
and | would not desire to see our Government ma- 


king any concessions to Great Britain beyond | 


those which have already been offered. ‘The ques- 
tions in dispute between the two countries, in rela- 
tion to the title, have been a subject of difference 
between us for nearly thirty years. Efforts have 
been made to compromise them, at diiferent peri- 
ods, and under different administrations, but with- 
out success. As early as 1818 it was agreed that 
the territory in dispute should be open and free to 
the citizens and subjects of both countries. In 
1827, this agreement was renewed for an indefinite 
period, with a stipulation that it might be termina- 
ied, by either Government, on giving to the other 
twelve months’ notice. It is proposed by the reso- 
lution now before the House, that we shall give the 
year’s notice to Great Britain, required by the joint 
convention, to terminate it. A question as im- 
portant as this, and one which involves conse: 
quences to the country of the greatest magnitude, 
should be viewed and determined without any 
reference to party politics. I,trust it will be so 


considered, and that party spirit may be suffered | 


to exercise no influence in its settlement. It can- 


not, however, be concealed, that efforts have been | 


made to give ita party complexion. Previous to 
1844, the country universally acquiesced in the 


propriety of continuing the joint convention with | 


Great Britain. But in the memorable political 
contest of that year, efforts were made to mingle 


the Oregon question with the elements of political | 


strife, and to make it subservient to partisan tri- 
umph. The Democratic convention, which as- 
sembled at Baltimore in May, 1844, and nomina- 
ted the present incumbent of the Presidency as 
the candidate of the Democratic party, presented 
the questions of Texas and Oregon as the twin 
ofispring of democracy. 


Our title to all of Oregon | 


was asserted, as well as the determination to sus- | 


tain that title. During the canvass which follow- 


ed, it will be recollected that an effort was made | 


to create the impression that the Democrats were 
the peculiar friends of Oregon, and that the Whigs 
were in favor of surrendering a portion of it to 
Great Britain by negotiation. Mr. Clay was re- 
peatedly denounced, not only through the press, 
but upon this floor, because, while Secretary of 
State, he had instructed our minister to Tas 
to offer to surrender to Great Britain all of the 
Oregon territory which lies north of the forty-ninth 
parallel of north latitude, as a compromise, al- 
though he believed our title to be good to the 
whole country up to fifty-four degrees and forty 
minutes. We all know the result of that contest. 
Mr. Polk was elected, and it was immediately an- 


nounced that the public voice had decided that | 
‘Texas must be annexed, and that our title to all | 


of Oregon must be maintained. The annexation 
of ‘l'exas was pressed forward with hot haste, and 
its immediate consummation urged with a zeal 
which would admit of no delay. That measure 
having been disposed of, expectation was of course 
excited as to the course which was to be pursued 
by the incoming Administration in relation to the 
Oregon question. We all recollect the sensa- 
tion which was produced, not only in this coun- 
try, but in Europe, by the rhetorical flourish 
of the President, in his inaugural address, re- 
Specting our right to Oregon. Our title was 
‘clear and unquestionable,’’ and must be main- 
tained, was authoritatively announced. This man- 
esto was shortly after followed by an equally 
emphatic declaration of our rights, and of the de- 
termination of the Government to sustain them, in 
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thus bearding the British lion in advance, and de- 


nouncing in terms of vehement bitterness those 
who betore had offered to concede a portion of this 
territory to Great Britain for the sake of a compro- 


| mise, would, within the first half year of its exist- 
| ence, offer to concede to the British Government 


as large a portion of the Oregon territory as had 


| been ofiered under the instructions of Mr. Clay 


while Secretary of State. While 1 was canvassing 
for a seat in this House, during the last summer, 
rumor whispered that the President had offered to 
surrender the country north of forty-nine. The 
rumor was there most stoutly denied by his friends. 
That which was then but rumor, faintly whis- 
pered, is now rendered a certainty. The Message 
of the President has officially informed us that he 
has renewed the offer of compromise formerly 
made, with the exception of the free navigation of 
the Columbia river. He has offered to surrender 
to the British Government all of the territory which 
lies north of the forty-ninth parallel of north lau- 
tude. Where now are the muttering thunders of 
Democratic vengeance which have been so pro- 
fusely poured out upon Mr. Clay for sanctioning 
a similar offer? Where now are the oft-repeated 
denunciations against ‘* British Whigs,’’ who 
would be willing to surrender any poruon of the 
Oregon territory to a foreign Government? The 
offer to surrender has been made by a Democratic 
Administration—by an Administration brought 
into existence under the vaunting resolutions of 
the Baltimore Convention. 

I have not, Mr. Chairman, referred to these mat- 
ters for the purpose of denouncing or censuring the 
President for the offer which he has made to com- 
promise this vexed question. I approve of that 
offer, and only regret that it has not been accepted 
as the basis of a compromise. ‘The country may 
find in the history of this question a useful lesson. 
They may learn to place a proper estimate upon 
the self-praised patriotlsm of those who have de- 
nounced all compromise, and have charged with 
partiality to a foreign government those of our own 
citizens who have sought the means of preserving 
the peace of the country in attempts to settle the 
controversy by fair and honorable negotiation. 
This is not the first time in the history of’ parties 
when men have reached power upon pledges which 
shey found it utterly impossible to carry out. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] has 
told us that he believes we shall have no war upon 


| this question, and as one reason for his opinion he 


predicts that the Administration will ‘* back out ”’ 
from its own positions. I shall not attempt to pre- 
dict or to prejudge the Administration. Those 
who have been placed by the people at the head of 


| the Government have assumed the responsibility 


the ** official organ’? of the Administration, herald- || 


ed to the world under the imposing caption of 


‘* the whole of Oregon, or none.’”? Who for one | 
moment could have supposed that an Administra- | 


tion, thus coming into power, with such lofty and 
high-sounding pretensions upon this question— 


‘ regulate the rights of their citizens to ingress to the +: 


of the negotiations upon this question, and to the 
country must they answer for the manner in which 
their responsibilities are discharged. 

But, Mr. Chairman, to come more immediately 
to the question before the House: I desire to pre- 
sent some of the reasons which will induce me to 
vote against the joint resolution now under discus- 
sion. ‘This resolution proposes that Congress shall 
terminate the convention now existing between this 
Government and the Government of Great Britain, 
which provides for the joint occupancy by the citi- 
zens of the two countries of the Oregon territory. 
[ canngt regard the notice required to terminate 
that convention as a legislative act. As a member 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs my views upon 
this point have already been submitted to the House 
in the report of the minority of that committee. I 
believe the positions assumed in that report to be 
sound and well founded. The Constitution has 
wisely divided the powers of the Government be- 
tween different departments. The line which sepa- 
rates those departments is clear and well defined. | 
The legislative department ought not to trench upon 
or invade the province of the other departments. It 
will find enough to occupy its attention in its own 
legitimate sphere of action. The power to dissolve 
the convention with Great Britain is a power which 
belongs to the treaty-making department of the 
Government. By that department was the con- 
vention created, so far as this Government had an 
agency in it, and by it alone can it be terminated. 
Congress can neither make treaties nor alter or 
modify those already in existence. The joint con- 
vention by which the two countries have agreed to 
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country between the Rocky mountains and the Pa- 
cific, is a treaty between them. An abrogation of 
that part of the treaty which creates the right of 
joint occupancy would be an alteration of that 
treaty, and this alteration can only be effected by 
the same power which created it. The convention, 
as originally created in 1818, was limited by tts 
own terms to a period of ten years. Before the 
expiration of that time it was renewed for an in- 
definite period, to be terminated by either party 
upon one year’s notice. ‘This notice, by which 
the convention is to be thus determined, must be 
given by one of the parties to the treaty to the 
other. . 

The treaty-making power of the Government, 
it seems clear to my mind, is alone capable of giv- 
ing the notice. Congress, it is true, may adopt 
resolutions advisory in their character, and cal- 
culated to stimulate the Executive in the discharge 
of the duties properly pertaining to that branch of 
the Government. But such resolutions would 
have no weirht beyond the moral power attached 
to them, as the opinions of those who immediate- 
ly represent the people. ‘The responsibility of the 
measure is placed by the Constitution in the hands 
of the Executive, and | see no good reason why 
that responsibility should be taken from that 
branch of the Government and exercised by Con 
gress. There are other reasons, of great weight 
in my mind, why the question of giving the note 
should be left with the Executive. ‘The propriety 
of giving it, will, of course, depend much upon 
the state of negotiations with Great Britain. At 
the commencement of the present the 
President informed us that the negotiations had 
been brought to a close. They may, however, 
be renewed, and rumor is rife that they have been 
renewed, Great Britain may reconsider her hasvy 
rejection of the proposition which has been made 
by the President; and I hesitate not to say, that, 
should she do so, and agree to accept the forty 
ninth parallel as the boundary line between us, 
it would be the duty, as well as the interest, of 
this Government, to settle the question upon that 
basis. ‘The President will, of course, at all times 
be advised of the state of the negotiations, and can 
better judge than Congress of the time when it 
would be proper to give the notice. 

But, Mr. Chairman, if it should be admitted 
that the notice to terminate the joint convention 
can only be given through the action of Congress , 
it becomes us to deliberate maturely before we 
take that step. Our action in this matter may in- 
volve consequences more serious than are now at - 
ticipated. ‘The step, when once taken, cannot be 
retraced, and we should look well to the effect 
which the measure may produce, before we adopt 
it. Lam free to confess, that | have not been ab’e 
to discover reasons sufficient to satisfy me that we 
should give the notice at this time. ‘The joint 
convention between the United States and Great 
Britain has now been in force twenty-seven years. 
During that period, no effort has been made by 
Great Britain to terminate it, except by such nego- 
tiations as would settle, definitively, the whole 
question. Until within the last two years, but 
few in the United States have expressed the opin- 
ion that we should terminate it. ‘There is no point 
of national honor which requires us to terminate 
it. Its continuance involves no sacrifice of prin 
ciple or of interest. Our title to Oregon has lost 
nothing of its strength by the continuance of the 
convention, and surely will not become weaker by 
its longer continuance. Sut what is to be the 
effect of giving this notice? Those who advocate 
the resolution to give notice assure us that it is a 
pacific measure, and cannot be the means of pro- 
ducing war. If there is any gentleman here who 
desires to precipitate the country into a war, he 
has not the boldness to avow it. All are appa- 
rently the advocates of peace, and desire to none 
such measures as will produce pacific results. Is 
this a measure of that character? | confess, sir, 
I am not without serious apprehensions as to its 
results. The language used by the President in 
his Message, to my mind, very clearly indicates 
that he regards it as the commencement of a series 
of measures which must result in war. I know 
not what are his private opinions, or what opinions 
he has expressed in his intercourse with others. 
I can only judge of his opinions froin his official 
declarations. In his Message he says: 
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“The extraordinary and wholly inadmissible | 
‘ demands of the British Government, and the re- 
‘ jection of the proposition made in deference alone 
‘to what had been done by my predecessors, and 
* the implied obligation which their acts seemed to |, 
‘ impose, afford satisfactory evidence that no com- | 
‘promise which the United States ought to accept 
‘can be effected. With this conviction, the pro- 
‘ position of compromise which had been made 
‘and rejected, was, by my direction, re 
‘withdrawn, and our title to the whole Oregon 
‘territory asserted, and, as is believed, main- | 
‘ tained by irrefragable facts and arguments.”’ 

In this part of the Message, the President as- | 
sumes that “no compromise which the United 
States ought to accept can be effected.’? Well, 
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air, if the President believes that ** no compromise 


which the United States ought to accept can be 
effected,”? what must we infer is his opinion as to 
the result of the question? He certainly cannot 
beheve, if Great Dritain will agree to no reason- 
able compromise, that she will surrender uncon- | 
ditionally all claim to the territory, and suffer our 
Government to take undisputed possession of the 
whole of it. The inference, then, is irresistible, 
that he believes the question must be settled by 
the arbitrament of the sword. This inference 1s 
strengthened by his language in another part of 
his Message, in which he says: 

** At the end of the year’s notice, should Con- 
‘ cress think it proper to make provision for giving 
‘that notiee, we shall have reached a period when 
‘the national rights in Oregon must either be aban- 
‘doned or firmly maintained, ‘That they cannot 
‘be abandoned without a sacrifice of both national 
‘honor and interest, clear to admit of 
‘deubt.”’ 

The opinion of the President, then, is clear and 
undiseuised, that if this notice to terminate the 
joint convention shall be given to Great Britain, 


Is too 


we shall be compelled, at the expiration of the 


year, to assert our claims to Oregon at the point of 
the bayonet. In this opinion l fully concur. When 
the joint convention shall be terminated, we must 
then, at all hazards, take possession of the country, | 
and compel Great Britain, by force, to abandon her 
pretensions, A war, then, can only be avoided by 
Great Britain surrendering her claims. Have we 
any reason to anticipate that she will do this? If 
she has refused, upon negotiation, to make any | 
compromise which our Government can accept, | 
ean we believe that she will be driven by menace 
to an unconditional surrender? The pride and ar- 
rogance which she has at all times manifested in | 
the assertion of what she has claimed as her rights, 
however they may be calculated to excite, on our | 
part, feelings of indignation and hostility to her, yet 
tully show that we have no reason to count on her 
forlearance in the present controversy. The giving | 
of the notice, itis true, is not of itself a war meas- 
ure. Had the notice been given by the Executive 
while the negotiations were progressing, it is highly 
wobable that no injury could have resulted from | 
it. It might, indeed, have led to an earlier settle- | 
ment of the whole subject of controversy; because, 
while it could not then have given any ground of 
olfence to the British Government, it would have 
impressed upon the negotiators of both countries 
thie necessity of an early and definitive settlement 
as the only means of preserving peace. The state 
of affairs, however, has materially changed. The 
President has abruptly terminated the negotiations, | 
and withdrawn the proposition of compromise 
which he had made, alleging, at the same time, 
that he had only made that proposition in defer- |) 
ence to the opinions and acts of his predecessors, | 
and against his own convictions of right. At the 
same time, he recommends to Congress to give 
the notice, as the yreparatory step to the asser- 
tion of the claims of this Government, not alone to 
the territory as far north as forty-nine, but to the 
whole of the Oregon territory—to the Russian line, 
at fifty-four forty. He distinctly informs us, 
that at the expiration of the year, we must either 
firmly assert our rights to the territory, or aban- 
don them altogether. The plain and simple mean- 
ing of this is, that, at the expiration of the year, 
we must take possession of the whole of the coun- 
try, and drive the subjects of the English Govern- 
ment from every part of it. At the same time, 
the discussions upon this question, both in Con- 
gress and through the public press, are conducted 
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| flict of the most desperate character. 


/ ensue. 


in a spirit of self-laudation and boastful eulogy of 
ourselves, and of bitter and vehement denunciation 
against Great Britain, calculated to excite feelings 
of reciprocal hostility between the people of the 
two countries. If this notice is now given under 
these cireumstances, with the avowed declaration 
on the part of our Government that it is intended 


| as a preparatory measure to the assertion of our 


claims to all of Oregon—with the angry passions 
of the people of both countries stirred up into mu- 
tual heted--oem we hope that negotiations will be 
renewed? Can we flatter ourselves into the belief 


that we can so operate upon the fears of Great 


sritain as to extort from her by menace that which 
she has refused as a proposition of compromise? 
If she has refused the offers which we have already 
made, will the assertion of a determination on our 
part to force her into a submission to our demands, 
induce her at once to abandon her pretensions? 
Sir, I cannot, for one moment, believe it. Iam 
irresistibly led to the conclusion, that the giving 
of this notice, at this time, in the manner and un- 
der the circumstances in which it is proposed to 
give it, will effectually close the door to all future 
negotiations, and leave this controversy to be set- 
tled by the stern arbitrament of the sword. B 
this measure we shall ‘cry havoc, and let slip the 
dogs of war’’ to desolate the country. It may not 
be difficult to get into a war, but it may be ex- 
tremely difficult to get out of it. After years of 
fighting, after the sacrifice of millions of our treas- 
ure, and the lives of thousands of our citizens, we 
shall still be compelled to settle the controversy by 
negotiation. May not negotiation be as success- 
ful now as then; and would it not be good policy 
to exhaust the means of diplomacy and negotiation, 
before we resort to harsher or sterner measures? 
tut, Mr. Chairman, if this question must be 
ultimately settled by the sword—if, to secure our 
just rights in the Oregon territory, it is necessary 
that we should engage in war with Great Britain, 
I would ask, are we in a condition to commence a 
war at this time? Does not every consideration 
of prudence and discretion 2° juire that we should 
make some preparation before we commence hos- 


tilities with the most powerful nation in the world? || 
[very one who is familiar with the history of the | 


last war with Great Britain is well aware of the 
difficulties we encountered from the unprepared 
condition of the country when we engaged in it. 


The Government was crippled in its operations | 
from the want of effective means to carry on the 


war. It is true, sir, that our gallant navy won for 


ments; It is true that the cross of St. George was || 


compelled to yield, upon its own favorite element, 
in many a fierce conflict, to the stars and stripes; 


| it is true that our valiant army covered itself with 
laurels whenever it could meet the enemy upon a 
|| fair field, and without too great a disparity of 


force. But, sir, these successes only show how 
much more effective might have been our opera- 
tions, and how much more brilliant might have 
been our success, if the resources and energies of 
the nation had been properly marshalled for the 
conflict before its commencement. And ought we 
not, sir, to profit by the experience of the past? 
Shall we derive no instruction from the lessons 


| which we have so abundant reason to remember? 


Every gentleman here must know, and does know, 
that the country is not prepared for war. 
no navy but a few vessels, Scsiat sufficient to af- 
ford protection to our commerce in time of peace; 
with no army but a few regiments, constituting 
merely the nucleus of a military force; without 
fortifications or other means of defence upon our 
coasts; with our harbors unprotected, and our At- 
lantic cities defenceless, we are called upon to adopt 
measures calculated to involve us at once in a war 
with a nation fully prepared and armed at all 
points. Great Britain is fully prepared for a con- 
During the 
past year all her immense resources have been ap- 


plied’ to the increase of her naval and military 
| power, 


She has at this time a navy exceeding in 
efficient force any which has ever before been afloat. 
Even now she is engaged in rapidly increasing her 
already immense means, of both offensive and de- 
fensive warfare. At peace with all the world be- 
sides, she can concentrate all her energies and re- 
sources for the contest with us, if a contest must 
We cannot be insensible to the extraordi- 


With | 


| 
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itself imperishable renown by its brilliant achieve- || 
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nary preparations made by the British Govern. 
ment during the past year. What may be the ob. 
ject of them we are left to conjecture. Whethe; 
that Government is arming to defend its claims to 
the Oregon territory, or whether it may be t, 
meet any other object, we of course have jo 
means of knowing. But whatever may be the ob. 
ject of her preparations, they place her in a condi. 
tion to operate most effectively against us should 
we engage in hostilities. 

Sir, if we are to have war, we should at once 
commence active preparations to meet it. If we 
are to adopt a measure which is to involve us jn 
hostilities, we should immediately provide means 
for the defence of the country. Tie gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] said, a few days 
since, with much force and eloquence, while we 
are talking about raising two regiments of riflemen, 
and organizing a corps of miners and sappers, 
Great Britain is arming her steamers, and prepar- 
ing for a crisis, with an energy and vigor unparal- 
leled in the history of civilized nations. Shall we 
neglect the warnings which are around us, until 
we are aroused from our state of fancied security 
by the thundering of the enemy’s artillery upon 
our coasts, and the flames of our burning cities? 

Mr. Chairman, if the measure now under eop- 
sideration, and which I cannot regard in any other 
light than a war measure, shall pass, our duty to 
the country will, in my opinion, require us imme- 
diately to adopt efficient means to place the coun- 
try ina state of defence. I would not “ prepare 
the hearts of the people for war’’ by appealing to 
their passions, and exciting their national preju- 
dices; but I would prepare their arms for vigorous 
and successful defence. If we must have war, let 
us furnish the Administration with the means of 
prosecuting it vigorously and successfully. Whiat- 
ever may be my want of confidence in those in 
whose hands the control of the Government has 
been placed, my vote shall be freely given for any 
appropriations they may ask to enable them to de- 
fend the country or protect its citizens. Unpalata- 
ble as taxation may be to my constituents, I shall 
not hesitate to aid in imposing upon them any 
amount which may be necessary to meet the crisis 


| Should war unfortunately come, however geiitle- 
| men may attempt to make political capital by rais- 
ZZ es - 

ing the cry of ‘‘ British party,’ no such party, I 


feel assured, will be found. When that crisis shall 
come, we shall be one in sentiment as we are one 
in destiny; and the free millions of the American 
people will unite their energies, and vie with each 
other in sacrifices to place the stars and stripes of 
our national flag in triumph on every field and 


| every sea. 


I believe, sir, that no injury ean result to this 
Government by a continuance of the convention 
with Great Britain. The territory is rapidly filling 


| up with a hardy American population. The chair- 
‘| man of the Committee on 


y 


oreign Affairs has in- 
formed us that there are already seven thousand 
American emigrants there. In a very short period 
the number will be quadrupled. The British Gov- 
ernment is making no effort to colonize Oregon. 
The only British subjects in the territory are those 
who are connected with the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. Their number is but small, and their ob- 
ject is not to make permanent settlements, but to 
carry on a traffic with the Indians. — Every year is 
giving to the American settlers additional strength. 


| Let peace but continue, and but a short time will 


elapse until they will have strength sufficient to 
protect themselves, and defend the country against 
any power which may be brought against them. 
I am willing to aid in the adoption of any meas- 
ures which may be necessary to their protection 
and security, consistent with the treaty stipula- 
tions into which we have entered. Let us afford 
to them the protection of our laws. Let us in- 
crease the facilities of emigration; and by stockade 
forts, or any other means which may be necessary, 
enable them safely and securely to reach the coun- 
try. There can surely be no pressing necessity 
for the immediate organization of a territorial Gov- 


ernment for the accommodation of a population of 


but seven thousand—a population hardly equalling 
the half of the population of an ordinary county 
in one of the States. In the meantime opportunity 
may be afforded for the peaceful settlement of the 
controversy with Great Britain in regard to the 


title. If the controversy cannot be settled peace 
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fully, and we shall be compelled to settle it by | 
«wager of battle,”’ we may, In the meantime, col- | 
ject our resources, and place ourselves in a posi- | 
tion to defend the territory successfully. 

tut, Mr. Chairman, I cannot bring my mind to | 
the belief that two nations like the United States 
and Great Britain will suffer themselves to be 
forced into a war upon a question like this. We 
have repeatedly offered to surrender to Great Brit- 
ain all of the territory which lies north of forty- 
nine. She has offered to surrender to us all that 
lies south of the Columbia river. That strip of 
territory between these boundaries, and which is 
the territory in dispute between the two Govern- 
ments, is but trifling—trifling in extent, and trifling 
in importance, when compared with the calamitous 
consequences which must result from a war be- 
tween two such nations. But a short time has 
elapsed since we discharged the last of the national 
debt contracted during the late war. A war with 
Great Britain now would compel us to contract a 
debt greatly beyond any we have ever before con- 
tracted. cnieeh of millions would be required 
to carry us through it, and when peace oak 
azain dawn upon us, we should have a load of na- 
tional debt resting upon our shoulders which would 
require the energies and sacrifices of generations to 
remove. But this evil, great as it might be, would 
be one of the smallest resulting from awar. The 
destruction of our property—the loss of our com- 
merce with other nations—the sacrifice of the lives 
of many thousands of our best citizens—the de- 
moralization of the country, always a consequence 
of war—and the shock which would be given to 
the principles of free government—would heap up 
an accumulation of evil from the effects of which 
it would require many years of peaceful prosperity 
to enable us to recover. From these evils I cannot 
but most earnestly desire to see my country es- 
cape. They are evils which ought not to be lightly | 
incurred; and I cannot consent, as one of the rep- 
resentatives of the people, by any vote of mine, 
to aid in bringing the country to a crisis in which 
they must be incurred. 

There is no principle of necessity, there is no 
point of national honor, which requires us to incur | 
them. Instead of vindicating our national honor, 
we should incur most deep dishonor by hurrying 
precipitately into a war upon a question which 
may be well and honorably adjusted without it. 

I deny, sir, the proposition which has been as- 
serted, that there is no longer any prospect of acom- 
promise of this question. I believe, firmly, that 
if the notice to terminate the joint convention shall 
not be given, we shall have a speedy and honor- 
able adjustment of the matter with the Government 
of Great Britain. It has been stated, and upon 
what many suppose to be good authority, that the 
British Government did not entirely approve of the 
hasty rejection, by Mr. Pakenham, of the offer of 
compromise made by Mr. Polk. In making that 
offer, L think Mr. Polk acted wisely; and however 
loudly some of his friends may raise the shout of | 
“Vill of Oregon, or none !”’ he will be fully sus- 
tained by the approving voice of the nation. It is 
too late to say, that the rights of Great Britain and | 
the United States, in the Oregon territory, are not 
a proper subject of compromise. Our Govern- 
ment, for the last thirty years, in all the negotia- 
tons upon this subject has admitted that Great 
Britain has some rights there; and has repeatedly 
offered to surrender to her a large portion of the 
territory. We cannot, if we would, disregard the | 
previous negotiations. We cannot now repudiate | 
the previous admissions and acknowledgments of 
our own Government, and insist upon an uncondi- 
tional and absolute surrender of all claim on the 
part of the British Government. By pursuing this 
course, we should not only array Great Britain in 
hostility against us, but the sympathies of other | 
nations would be enlisted in her favor. I] 

I do not believe that Great Britain desires to || 
engage in a war with us upon this question. Her | 
desire for peace is evidenced by the offer which | 
she has made to settle the controversy by arbitra- 
tion, I avail myself of this opportunity to express | 
my deliberate conviction, that it is the imperative 
duty of this Government to accept of that mode of 
settlement of the controversy, rather than to en- 
cage ina war. It is objected to a settlement of i 
the question by arbitration, that any monarch to |) 
whom it might be referred, would, from prejudices || 








| against our claim. 
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against a republican Government, make an award 
Sir, it is not necessary that we 
should submit the question to any monarch, 
might be referred to arbitrators, consisting of emi- 
nent citizens of our own country, in connexion 
with citizens of Great Britain and other nations of 
Europe. Should we have any reason to doubt or 
distrust an umpirage of this character? I believe 
not, sir. I believe the interest and the honor of 
this country would be safe, confided to such hands; 
and I can see no sufficient reason why our Govern- 
ment should refuse to submit to such an arbitra- 
ment. By a reference of the question in dispute 
to arbitrators, we make no concessions inconsistent 
with the honor of the nation. If our title is “ clear 
and unquestionable,” we have no reason to fear 
that a decision will be made adversely to us. Be- 
yond all doubt, we should, by an award of disin- 
terested arbitrators, obtain terms of settlement at 
least as favorable as those which we have now at 
four different periods offered to Great Britain. All 
peaceable means of settling the question should be 
exhausted, before a resort should be had to arms. 
The civilized world will justly hold us responsible, 
if we adopt measures calculated to disturb the gen- 
eral peace, while it may honorably be avoided. 
Efforts have been made, both in this country 
and in England, to inflame the public mind, and 
produce feelings of mutual hostility, which have 
doubtless exercised a prejudicial influence upon 
the negotiations. This is greatly to be regretted. 
A course of this kind can effect nothing but evil. 
We shall gain neither the respect nor the good will 
of other nations, by swelling praises of our own 
patriotism, or vauntings of our valor. A settle- 


' ment of the controversy cannot be facilitated by 


indulging in eulogies upon ourselves or abuse of 
Great Britain. 

I am not insensible, Mr. Chairman, to the dan- 
ger of denunciation, to which I expose myself, by 
advocating pacific measures. I know that there is 
a chord in the popular mind which can be made to 
vibrate sensibly by the warlike appeals which are 
made to the feelings and passion of the people. I 
know the influence which may be excited by sneer- 
ing allusions to the * peace party.”” But, sir, | 
cannot suffer myself to be swerved from the con- 
scientious discharge of the duty which I owe to my 
constituents by any fear of denunciations, or by 
any regard for personal considerations. I feel as- 
sured that thelr interest, and the interest of the 
whole country, will be best promoted by peace. 
I know that the spread of free principles, and the 
triumph of republican institutions, can only be 
secured by peace, I know that war is a great and 
terrible calamity, only to be endured in the last 
extremity—a resort for the settlement of national 
difficulties, imposing unmitigated evil upon both 
parties, and never to be justified, but as the only 
means of preserving the honor or the rights of a 
nation. We have not reached a crisis when it is 
necessary for the maintenance of either our honor 
or interest that we should resort to this extreme 
mode of settling our difficulties. I cannot, there- 
fore, give my support to a measure which I believe 
is calculated to place us in a position in which war 
will be inevitable. I prefer rather to pursue that 


' course which will lead to pacific measures and 


honorable results; trusting and believing, as I do 


' most confidently, that I shall find my vindication 


in the sober and discreet judgment of my own 
constituents. 


OREGON QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF MR.J.C.DOBBIN, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 15, 1846, 


On the Resolution authorizing the President to | 
give the notice for the termination of the joint | 


occupation of the Oregon Territory. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole | 


on the state of the Union— 


Mr. DOBBIN addressed the committee as fol- | 


lows: 
Mr. Cuarroan: I do not arise with the design 


of inflicting an hour’s speech upon the committee; | 


and while I have not the vanity to indulge the 
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hope of entertaining the committee with the charms 
of splendid declamation, or of illustrating this 
vexed question more elegantly or more clearly 
than other gentlemen; yet, sir, such is its magni- 
tude, such the solemn responsibility its decision 
imposes on every Representative, such the deep 
and intense interest with which our countrymen 
are all watching our deliberations here—that | feel 
excused and justified in proclaiming with undis- 
cuised frankness and cneiai and as succinctly as 
possible, at least a portion of the numerous rea- 
sons which animate me in the course I feel con- 
strained to pursue, 

Sir, I believe the present is an interesting crisis 
in our national history, when legislation should be 
the offspring of calm, dispassionate, unexcited, pa 
triotic, and statesmanlike deliberation; when the 
illiberal and contracted suggestions of seetional 
prejudice should be sternly discarded; when party 
animosity should be sacrificed and forgotten, and 
this grave American question, involving American 
honor and American rights, be settled by the sug- 
gestions only of American patriotism. 

Mr. Chairman, had a stranger entered this Hall, 
and listened to the thrilling and beautiful disserta- 
tions on the leveliness of peace—the frightful de- 
scriptions of the horrors of war—his mind would 
surely have been impressed with the opinion that 
we were really discussing the question of declaring 
war against England! For myself, I avow my de- 
termination to vote for the resolution of the Coim- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, to give notice to Great 
Britain to terminate the joint occupancy of Oregon, 
in pursuance of the treaty of 1828. 1 repudiate 
the charge that this isa war measure. I fling back 
the warery. If there be a war party and a peace 
party, I belong to the peace party. But, sir, this 
incessant alarm-shout of war, war, war, shall not 
deter me from voting to give this notice, when I 
entertain the sincere conviction that national honor 
demands it—good policy demands it—fidelity to 
treaty stipulation demands it—justice to our ad- 
venturous pioneers in Oregon demands it; and, in 
my humble opinion, the public peace will be mere 
surely promoted by it. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen 
who have ingeniously sought to make this a war 
measure may expre ss surprise at the declaration; 
but here in my place, before this House and the 
country, I declare my solemn belief that gentlemen 
who oppose this measure are openly advocating 
and proposing a course of policy far, far more cal- 
culated to plunge our happy country into an early 
war with England—more evasive and violative of 
the spirit of our treaty stipulations—more sure to 
multiply difficulties in the adjustment of this al- 
ready too long protracted controversy, and more 
inconsistent with the candid and honorable bear- 
ing of this proud and great republic. W hat, sir, 
is the relative position of parties on this question ? 
All, all believe our country’s title to Oregon, if not 
perfect, is at least the best. All concur in the opinion 
that the emigration of our citizens and of British 
subjects to that territory, and the difficulties and 
confusion necessarily produced by conflicting ju- 
risdiction and laws, loudly call for a termination 
of the present convention between the two coun- 
tries. All now reject the formerly avowed policy 
of ** masterly inactivity,” and prepose action. But, 
sir, I invoke the attention of the House to the char- 
acter of the policy of gentlemen who discourse so 
vehemently against this notice as a war measure. 

The distinguished gentleman from Virginia, | Mr. 
Hunter,| whose eloquence and patriotism all ad- 
mit, proposes, not ‘* inactivity,’’ but the passing 
of ** such measures as may encourage our settle- 
‘ments in the disputed territory without contra- 
‘ vening any treaty stipulations.’’ He thinks that 
thousands of dollars may be judiciously expended 

| for colonizing the territory; and that if our settle- 
| ments are once firmly planted south of the Colum- 
| bia, the crack of our American rifles, and the sound 
|| of the axe of our western pioneer will in due time 


‘“- 


|| be heard, not only north of that river, but north 
|| of the forty-ninth parallel! Another gentleman, 
|| opposed to the notice, ventures the hope that soon 
|| a hundred thousand American emigrants could be 
encouraged to settle there, and, among them, 
|| twenty thousand good riflemen! Other gentlemen 
| who concur in this miscalled pacific policy, concur 
also in the opinion that this is the wisest polic 
to secure the territory, not only to the forty-nint 
li degree, but ‘* the whole of Oregon;’’ some, even, 
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in their ardor, stoutly scouting the idea of ever 
allowing to Great Britain a pound of its earth, a 
rock, a tree, or shrub! And this, Mr. Chairman, 
is gravely urged by gentlemen as the peaceful mode 
of securing the ** whole of Oregon.”’ For what 
are emigrants to be encouraged to go to Oregon? 
‘l'o seize possession of it? What are the imple- 
ments they bear with them? The axe, and the 
rifle too. What is to be heard after they reach 
there? The sound of the axe, but the erack of the 
rifle also. What part are they to occupy? First, 
they are to settle south of the Columbia; but, in 
due ume, they are to press on north of the Co- 
jumbia, and north of the forty-ninth parallel! I 
ask, What means this rush of emigrants, bearing 
not the olive-branch of peace, but the instrument 
of war? Does this plan, even at the starting point, 
wear the aspect of peace? I denounce the scheme, 
while | respect its originators. 


tive, and must lead to war. Reject this resolution, 
and refuse to give the notice in accordance with 
the treaty, and adopt the other policy, and what 
will the British Government say? What the Hud- 
son Bay Company? What the other Powers of 
the world say? Would not the British Minister 
here inform his Government that, although the 
Congress had refused to give notice, not to be 
lulled into apathy; that the American Congress 
had discussed the policy of giving the notice, but 
that some distinguished gentlemen, being alarmed 
lest it might produce war, had persuaded the adop- 
tion of another policy, called the peace policy, by 
which emigrants, under the guise of settling the 


country, were to go armed with rifles; that they | 


were first to plant themselves south of the Colum- 
bia; but that, ‘in due season,’’ the crack of the 
American ritle was to be heard even north of 49°? 
And that, by this plan, ** the whole of Oregon”’ 
was to he secure a! 

‘Think you, sir, that the British Cabinet, ever 
sensitive to British interest, would hear all this 
and be idle? Would they not promptly and ener- 
geuically adopt a counteracting policy, startled at 
the development of this new scheme of ours? 
W ould they not encourage British emigrants, and 


send British soldiers, too, to settle in Oregon, to | 


save it from falling into the hands of the Ameri- 
cans ? ) 
citement, on learning that, instead of giving notice, 
we had resolved on resorting to a scheme profess- 


ing peace, but ultimately designed for the exclu- | 


sive seizure of ** the whole of Oregon ?”’ 


And, Mr. Chairman, when the American emi- 
grants and the British emigrants reached there, | 
what would follow? The cross of St. George and | 


the stars and stripes would be seen floating in dan- 
gerous proximity. Under the one would be seen 
rallying the Hudson Bay Company, with their 
savage allics and British soldiers; under the other, 
the hardy and adventurous Americans, attached to 
their soil, and bent on its exclusive possession. 
Hiew long, sir, could such jealous adversaries 
eye each other as contending rivals for sovereignty 
in Oregon, and remain unexcited and peaceful ? Is 
it not to be expected, sir, under such circumstances, 


that soon there would be collisions, skirmishes, | 


and violent outbreaks? Would not the report of 


the first gun be the signal for general conflict? | 


W ould not the news be hurried over the mowAtains 
to our bold and daring countrymen in the West, 
who would rush to the defence and aid of their 
sons and brothers in Oregon? Would not the news 
fly to England? And then, sir, would not all the 
horrors of war be the carly fruit of this peaceful 
mode of saving Oregon? 

Much has been said in this debate about the im- 
portance of having the sympathies of other Pow- 
ers in the event of war. Would not England, in 
such a war, have the advantage in that particular ? 
Would she not say to the other Powers, when 
asked what produced the war, that Americans 
refused to give the notice according to treaty, but 
avowed a determination to seize it by other means, 
and that she was bound to defend or be recreant? 
l appeal, sir, to gentlemen to look calmly at these 
natural consequences of their policy, and tell me if 
its peaceful character can commend itself to their 
judgment. Sir, it would begin in an undignified 
scramble for land, and end in war. 


Again, Mr. Chairman, I cannot avoid the convic- | 


It doubtless was | 
suggested by a desire for peace; but it is decep- | 


Would they not feel aroused, even to ex- | 


| of our wisest statesmen ? 
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| controversy, and exercising sovereignty over Ore- || 
_ gon, or of taking possession of it, we are honorably | 


bound by the treaty of 1828 to give twelve months’ 


. ¢ r . . 
| notice to Great Britain, or hazard our national rep- 


utation for fidelity to treaty stipulation. It is well 
known that British statesmen, and eminent states- 


men in our own country, and in this House, deny || 
that it was a treaty for ‘* joint oceupation,”’ but a | 


commercial convention for the purposes of trade 
and commerce. 


onize Oregon, for the avowed purpose of ultimately 


thereby seizing the “ whole of Oregon,”’ even to | 


54° 40'? 
‘The committee will mark the manifest distinction 


between protecting our adventurous pioneers in | 
Oregon, by throwing the shield of our laws around | 


them, and encouraging them to settle there for the 
avowed policy of seizing the country, to the ulti- 
mate exclusion of the English. 

Mr. Chairman, statesmen should ever hesitate 
and ponder well when national honor and national 
faith is at stake. And, sir, with great deference to 
the eminent gentlemen who differ with me on this 


question, Lappeal to gentlemen's sense of honor and | 
frank and manly dealing, if the policy of emigration | 
| and colonization, for the purpose of taking the terri- | 
| tory virtually before giving the notice, pape well | 


with the magnanimous, bold, and manly bearing of 
a proud and high-minded nation. Will not the na- 
tions of the world taunt us with it, as an unmanly 
piece of management, partaking more of the char- 
acter of anartful game than of candid, independent, 
undisguised action? And, sir, will they not have 
too much cause to do it? I beseech gentlemen to 
pause, to pause long, before our nation is made to 
act a part even bordering on dishonor. 

But, Mr. Chairman, when gentlemen seem con- 
vineed of the importance of terminating this dis- 
pute with England, and that difficulties are annual- 


that while they talk with burning patriotism about 


colonization, and say if war must come, time, time, 
time is to achieve our triumph. 
of time—wait—negotiation—has been raised and 
sounded here for twenty-eight years! Difficulties 
are constantly multiplying, and still the same cry 
is made, Gentlemen argue as if giving this notice 
is declaring war. All admit it is of itself not cause 
of war; and, Mr. Chairman, instead of producing 


war, and shutting the door of negotiation, I advo- | 


cate it because | firmly believe it tends to promote 
and hasten negotiation and to preserve peace. Sir, 
have we not struggled—yes, struggled—for more 


land without giving this notice? And after the 


lapse of that time, can it be called rashness, war, | 
May we not—con- | 
| fidently relying on the strength of our title and 
| righteousness of our cause—indulge the hope, that, 


madness to give the notice? 


when the notice is given, England will reflect, will 


| appreciate our earnestness, will be aroused by the 


pressing importance of prompt action to act the 
part in negotiation of her own proposals, which 
her own sense of justice will dictate and the pub- 
lic sentiment of the world will admonish her she 
ought to do? Sir, I applaud the President for 
his effort to settle this question in that spirit of 
liberal concession, so creditable to his heart; but 


I equally applaud the promptness with which he || 
took an independent and firm position, when the | 


British minister so hastily rejected that liberal 
offer. With a title which no candid man can hesi- 
tate to pronounce better than hers, he still, in the 
spirit of concession, approached her. She dis- 
carded our offer. We ase done our part for 
compromise; if she desire it, let her now act. Sir, 
let us do our duty, and give the notice. Has not 
negotiation, without the notice, baffled the efforts 
Did not Mr. Clay, with 
his lofty genius, the admiration of so many of his 
countrymen, try and fail? Did he not suggest the 


| most liberal offer, while he said that England had 


no ** color of title to any portion of the country ?” 
Did not Mr. Monroe, Rush, and the able Gallatin, 
also attempt it, and fail? Has not Mr. Calhoun, 





| Ashburton came from England as a spe 


|| know that his lordship returned home cont 
If that be the true construction, I |! 


ask, can we, with that treaty staring us in the face, | 


| leaving it to some fortunate successor to 
decline giving the notice, and pass measures to col- | 


| commands us to do, because 


Sir, this cry | 
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with pride the masterly correspondenc 
present eminent Secretary of State, who 
failed in his efforts at negotiation ? 


e of our 
has also 
When Lord 


l Cial minis. 
ter to adjust our controversies, do not gentlem: 


remember well that the cry then was to * hush y, 
discussion’’—the notice will be considered . 


ere a threat 
and check negotiation? And do not ox F 


ntlemen 

. ent wit 
the laurels and land he acquired in the northeast 
~ : . acquire 
laurels and land in the northwest? Was no; the 
same suggestion made when it was announced a 
Mr. Pakenham was coming? And gentlemen 
know the result of the effort to negotiate with Mes 
And yet, Mr. Chairman, after all these liberal oo), 
cessions, these anxious efforts at negotiation with 
out notice, by our most eminent and learned diplo- 
matists, struggling in a spirit of compromise, {; 
a quarter of a century, we are told to wait a y hil 
longer, to pause still, and thereby literally ajjow 
Britain, by time, to strengthen her pretensions iy 
title, and increase the difficulties in the way of ad- 
justment. Sir, I think our path of duty is clea; 
and plain. Fidelity to our treaty demands th; 
we first give the notice, for we are bound to protect 
and defend our people, who are daily flocking to 
that territory, under the belief that it is ours, and 
that this notice will be given. 


Gentlemen say that poe war may follow. | 


| trust not, and trust that England will do her duty. 
| But, sir, must we be alarmed, frightened from the 


discharge of what honor and ae to our people 

ingland may in her 
folly, without cause, involve us in war: Peace 
has its charms, and war its horrors. The mind 


|| delights to contemplate the holy and benign infly- 
/ence which an honorable peace exerts on nations, 


science, morals, and religion. The man that would 
recklessly check it in its progress, promoting happi- 


| ness and prosperity in our beloved country, has 
ly accumulating, their imaginations are haunted by || 
the terrific war scenes so ingeniously depicted here, || all shrink with abhorrence from contemplating the 


} ‘carnage, and bloodshed, and wretchedness thai 
‘*the whole of Oregon,” they urge the policy of || 


neither the heart of a patriot ora Christian, Al|— 


mark the desolating track of war. But let us “ be 
just and fear not,’’ as has oft been said. Think 
you, sir, if the great and gallant Washington and 
Lafayette could revisit us, they would not blush at 
our degeneracy in shrinking from duty at this ery 


of war? Would they not remind us of our early 
| history, and tell us that the * race is not always to 


the swift, nor the battle to the strong,”’ but that « 


|| just God controls the destiny of nations and of 
| men? 


Sir, while I listened with pleasure at the 
charming eloquence of an honorable gentleman 


| this morning, who vindicated so ably our ttle to 


| Oregon, | was struck with no little surprise at a 
than a quarter ofa century to negotiate with Eng- 1| 


part of his argument for delay—for tme, and 


/ against the notice—quite evincive of the scarcity 


of more solid reasons: It was, that John Bull 
was getting older every day, and that already he 


had gray hairs upon his head, and that therefore 
gray } ’ 

| time would do much for us! 
/us much wrong, and keeps from us our own—we 


An adversary does 


must bear it in patience—and if, upon observa- 
tion, we discover a few gray hairs on his head, 
we are to leave him for the present to persist 1! 
his wrohgs, calmly consoling ourself that as 
our adversary is already a little gray, he will be- 
come older and weaker in the decline of years, 
and then the fight shall be made! And shall an 
American Congress seriously act upon this prii- 
ciple, in reference to our valuable territory m Ue 
Northwest, in which we have already suffered so 
much by delay? Surely, surely not, sir. Sup- 
vose Our ancestors—the glorious sons of "76—w het 
but three millions only, writhing under a sense of 
unjust oppression, and indignant at the unholy #t- 
tempts to crush them with still more intolerable 
burdens, had concluded that “although Great 
Britain is rudely pressing us down with the yoke 
of tyranny, we will wait until she gets older: 

Instead of this proud, independent Republic, Amer- 
ica, in all probability, would now be in a state of 
colonial vassalage. “But, sir, such timid — 
prevailed not in the days of Washington, an 
Adams, and Franklin. ‘No, sir, no; the moment 
they felt that the principles of true liberty were 
vialoneds and their remonstrances despised, they 


whose giant intellect can grasp any subject, and || flew to arms, and spilled their blood on rT 
c- |, who has evinced so much desire to adjust it, at- || battle-field. Suppose, sir, in our last, our secon 
tion, that if we have resolved on terminating this || tempted and failed? And have we not all perused |! war of independence, our patriot and gallant states 
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men, in the glorious Congress of that day, had 
jistened to such timid counsels of waiting for John 
Bull to get older, and had been seduced and fright- 
ened by the panic ery of the horrors of war: who, 
sir, can now conceive of its influence on the repu- 
tation and destiny of our happy country? Our 
hardy tars, perhaps, would still be impressed, our 
flag still insulted, and our merchant vessels plun- 
dered on every sea. But, instead of this, the Amer- 
ican feels a thrill of patriotic delight, as his mind 
reverts to the noble triumphs of that war, and the 
laurels won on land and on sea, by promptly dar- 
ing to maintain our rights, ; 

‘Mr. Chairman, gentlemen have said much of our 
want of preparation for war. I do not expect war; 
but if it is inevitable, our best fortificationsewill be 
found in the noble hearts of our patriotic country- 
men; our best preparation, to let the people under- 
stand their rights. A large standing army and navy 
have heretofore been regarded as contrary to the 
genius of Republics. Such are a few of the rea- 
sons that guide me on this question. I yield to 
other gentlemen who are eager to participate in 
this debate, and will add but little more. 


| believe, in the present state of this controversy, | 


our national honor will be impaired if we now fal- 
ter or hesitate to give this notice. Firmness and 


| view of the matter. 
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| elgn invasion Is concerned; and to have a southern 


aspect so far as the desolating effects of war were 
to be apprehended from its prosecution. It might 
be difficult to give any very good reason for either 
I cannot conceive how the 
West can claim any advantages over the rest 


_ of the Union, either by way of exemption from 


military burdens, in case of war, or by the addition 
of a tract of uninhabited territory upon the outer 
verge of its already almost boundless wilderness; 
nor how the South, unless she may be deemed 
more vulnerable in consequence of her own pecu- 
liar institutions, can claim any exclusive interest 
in the peaceable settlement of this controv ersy over 
other States equally exposed, and with far more 
valuable interests at stake. But however that may 


' be, the West and the South had, fora time, the 


undaunted courage only can win from England re- || 


spect, and exact from her justice. An unnecessa- 
ry war-cry has been thrust into this debate. I do 
not anticipate it; but if it come, let us begin it in 
honor, and it will end in triumph. England will be 
the aggressor. And if, sir, for the want of prepa- 
ration, clouds and darkness obscure our horizon 
awhile, | believe the same protecting power that 
bore us successfully through the dark and perilous 
days of the Revolution will sustain us again. And 
if history informs us that, in the war of 1812, de- 
feat and disaster cast a gloom over our country for 


a season, history also informs us that soon, with | 
a host of other gallant spirits, we had a Brown, | 


and a Scott, and a Jackson, to make it terminate 
in a blaze of glory on land; and our Hulls, and 
Perrys, and Lawrences, to break the spell of Brit- 
ish invineibility on sea. 

Mr. Chairman, I will detain the committee no 
longer. 
casion with many with whom it is my pleasure 
generally to concur. While I regret it much, I 
feel animated with a consciousness of the recti- 
tude of my motives. The peculiar crisis, sir, de- 


It is my misfortune to differ on this oc- | 


mands firmness as well as prudence, and true patri- | 
otism admonishes the statesman, in the glowing | 


language of another— 


« Be just and fear not; 
Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 
Thy God’s, and truth’s; then, if thou fall’st, 
Thou fall’st a blessed martyr.” 





OREGON QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. C. GOODYEAR, 


OF NEW YORK, 


In rae House or Representatives, 
January 16, 1846. 


The Committee of the Whole House on the state | 


of the Union, having under consideration the 


Joint Resolution reported from the Committee | 
on Foreign Affairs, directing the President to | 


give notice to Great Britain that the United 

States will terminate the convention between the 

two Governments, providing for the joint occu- 

pation of the Oregon territory, at the expiration 
of twelve months— 

Mr. GOODYEAR spoke as follows : 

Mr. Cuarnman: I observe that the interest in 
this discussion, though not in the subject, has ne- 
cessarily, from its protracted character, very much 
abated; and I cannot hope to claim the aitention 
ot the House to any lengthened exposition of my 
views in regard to it. I therefore propose simply 
a very brief detail of the considerations which will 
control my actiowin connexion with the vote which 
I shall deem it my duty to give upon the final dis- 
position of the question. 
debate the matter seemed to take a sectional, and 
somewhat local character; it was said to be a 


In the early part of this | 


posta measure, so far as any advantages arising | 
tom an addition of territory and safety from for- | 


| war with Great 


debate almost exclusively to themselves, and con- 


ducted it as if they alone were interested in the | 


issue; and yet, sir, in looking over the map of this 
confederacy, even a casual observer would be like- 
ly to discover that New York, as well as other 
Atlantic States, must necessarily have some slight 
interest in any question, the agitation of which 
threatened a rupture of our peaceable relations with 
foreign Powers. With a lake and Atlantic coast 
more extensive and exposed than that of any other 
State, and with a commerce more valuable than 
that of the whole residue of the Union together, a 
jritain, at this time, would fall 
upon her interests and resources with a crushing, 
a blighting influence; and yet, sir, | stand not here 
toask for the State of New York any peculiar 
sympathy on account of her doubly exposed con- 
dition, nor to claim, in imitation of the example of 
most gentlemen who have spoken upon this sub- 
ject in behalf of their respective States, any parti- 
cular merit for patriotic devotion. It is sufficient 
for me to say, that she asks no exclusive regard 
for her interests, and that now, as at all times, she 
is ready to discharge her whole duty to the com- 
monwealth. And if national rights, interests, or 
honor, shall demand the sacrifice, she counsels no 
craven policy, though the issue should involve the 
annihilation of her commerce, the decimation of 
her citizens, and the exposure of her towns and 


cities to plunder and conflagration; she is even | 


now speaking upon this momentous subject through 
the medium of her own State Legislature, and | 
doubt not that her voice, when heard, will awaken 
a sentiment in every bosom, and an echo from 
every lip, worthy in all respects of the Empire 
State. 

But, sir, without regard to any action of my own 
State upon the subject, I had, in the early stages of 
this debate, for reasons satisfactory to myself, come 
to the conclusion that this resolution should pass 
this House, and that the President should take im- 
mediate action under it. yy 
cessful negotiation would of itself seem to demand 
some more efficient action. Diplomacy has ex- 


multiplied its difficulties and dangers. 


May I be permitted to ask gentlemen who coun- | 
| sel further delay, when they propose to terminate 


this controversy? Are we to bequeath this deferred 
quarrel, rendered doubly complicated by delay and 
unsuccessful negotiation, as a legacy to our chil- 
dren? Ah, sir, even if that timid and tardy policy 


| could be deemed honorable and patriotic, it is no 


_ safety might be found in supineness. The relations | 


| not long continue. 


longer practicable. The time has gone by when 


of the two countries growing out of this controvers 


have assumed a critical and alarming attitude. The | 


feverish and excited state of the public mind de- 
mands immediate action, and mighty interests await 
the result. 
will not be observed, in fact, though they be con- 
tinued in form. The efforts of the two countries 


will be stimulated by recently excited jealousies, | 


to fortify and defend their respective claims. Con- 


fidence and friendly intercourse will be destroyed, 


and all the commercial relations of the two countries, | 


and with the rest of the world, will be constrained 
and embarrassed by the ever-recurring danger of 
an immediate and fatal collision. The effect of 
the existence of this sate of things between two 
of the greatest commercial nations upon earth is 
too apparent to leave room for a doubt that it can- 


Thirty years of unsuc- | 


The provisions of the joint convention | 


Every nerve and fibre of the | 


body politic is tremblingly alive to the slightest in- 
dication of menace or aggression; enterprise is re- 
strained, business at a stand; the public pulse is 
madly bounding with excitement; and if the ad 
justment of the difficulty be much longer deferred, 
either a surrender of the whole territory, Or war, 
with all its consequences, will be sought as a re- 
lief from this wild fever of apprehension and sus- 
pense, 

Beside, sir, I said there were mighty interests 
awaiting the issue. The progress of events with- 
in the few past years has vastly ¢ nhanced the value 
of this territory. When the convention was first 
entered into, the disputed domain was deemed of 
little moment; it has even been questioned whether 
it would not more prope rly constitute an independ- 
ent sovereignty than a part of our confederacy. But 
recent improvements in the facihties of transport- 
ation and intercourse have rendered the ports on 
the Pacific coast conuguous to our rritory of im- 
mense importance, lt can no longer be doubted 
that, unless the onward progress of our country is 
checked by a devastating war with Europe, the 
mouth of the Hudson and the Columbia will, ere 
long, by means of the railroad and magnetic wires 
be brought into close communion. However stu 
pendous the project may appear, its early aceom- 
plishment is nevertheless within the limits of the 
enterprise and highly stimulated energies of the 
day. The late revolution in the foreign policy of 
China has awakened the attention of the public to 
the importance of this overland communication be- 
tween our Pacific and Atlantic coasts. l can con- 
ceive that the whole trade of the Celestial Empire 
may be diverted through this channel, and that 
Europe may find her India market where she now 
purchases her cotton, tobacco, and corn. 

Sut the first step in the prosecution of this vast 
enterprise cannot be taken until this convention for 
a joint ocenpancy 1s abrogated. Again, sir, our 
citizens are flowing into that territory mm one con 
tinuous tide of emigration. ‘They leave behind 
them the graves of their ancestors, but carry with 
them, together with our language, our manners and 
customa, and all those natural affections which at- 
tach them to the land of their birth. They demand 
the protection of our laws; but this we cannot 
grant them during the existence of this treaty for 
joint occupancy. Perfect protection to the ciuzen 
admits of no divided sovereignty. And yet we 
cannot deny it them, without being recreant to our 
duty, and faithless to our trust. Sir, | admit that 
the Roman Republic, although frequently alluded 
to by gentlemen in the progress of this debate, fur- 
nishes no model for our imitation. IL should deep- 
ly regret to read our future in the page of blended 
virtue and crimes—of justice ane 
magnanimity and meanness—of fidelity and trea- 
son—of profuse generosity and the most grasping 
eupidity—of glorious victories and wide-spread 


. 


oppre ssion—of 


| desolation, which mark her pathway to universal 
hausted its skill, and a more auspicious period has | 


been sought in procrastination; but the one has | 
only added to its embarrassments, and the other 


empire. The deep shadows of her decline and 
fall stand out too ready and pertinent a comment- 
ary upon the crimes which contributed to her ele- 
vation. The justice which broke the sceptre of her 
power was too prompt and retributive, and her 
final degradation was too dark and despairing, to 
make her career the object of rational ambition. I 
cherish the hope of a brighter page for my coun- 
try’s history—one less bespotted with blood, less 
sullied with tears. But the varied page is before 
us; and, with a disposition to profit by the teach- 
ings of the past, we may select the virtues and re- 
ject the crimes. If in the whole history of Roman 
greatness there is any one trait which, more than 
any other, challenges imitation and approval, it is 
the protection which her policy, in conjunction 
with her power, afforded her citizens. In that age 
even of lawless violence, Roman citizenship—alike 
in the wilds of Europe, the wastes of Asia, and 
the deserts of Africa—was a talisman which in- 


| vested its fortunate possessor with an invulnerable 


panoply. Our citizens, to say the least of it, are 
entitled to a like protection within our own terri- 
tory and upon our own soil. 

But it is said, sir, that all our purposes may be 
accomplished by delay. As faras I have been 
able to ascertain the state of parties upon this sub- 
ject, there are, among others, two, beth of which 
‘claim the whole of Oregon, but widely differ in the 
means of obtaining it. The one proposes to givé 
the notice, and immediately on its expiration take 
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a forcible possession of the whole territory; the 
other, to defer the notice, and, by a masterly in- 


activity—or, in the more expressive and meaning | 


phrase of the gentleman from Virginia, {Mr. Bep- 
INGER,] by a quiet but efficient action—accomplish 
the same purpose. The first, as I shall attempt to 
show hereafter, would, in my view, be inexpedient 
and unjust; the other, utterly impracticable. With 
England awakened to the subject—England, that 
never slept upon her rights or left her interests un- 
ruarded—it would be worse than folly, it would 
be madness, to hope to gain by stealth what we 
dare not demand by open defiance. Hasten on, as 
you please, the emigrant armed with the axe and 
the rifle, and for every hundred men who crossed 
the Rocky mountains, England would erect an- 
other fort, mount it with her cannon, and garrison 
it with her troops; she would draw around her in 
closer alliance the Indian tribes, and arm them with 
the implements of their savage warfare; and after 
the lapse of any given period of * masterly inac- 
tivity,’ we should find either the British in quiet 
military possession of the whole territory, or the 
var precipitated with all its horrors, which the 
gentleman so much deprecates and dreads. Then, 
indeed, in the gentleman’s own eloquent language, 
micht we hear burdening every breeze from the 
west, the savage yell and the shriek of torture ; 
then might we see, not in imagination but in feet, 
the bones of the emigrants whitening the prairies, 
and his own favorite eagle uttering his wild ery 
above their mutilated, blackened, and festering bo- 
dies, No, sir, if we wish to avoid the horrors 
which the gentleman has so eloquently depicted, 


we must settle this question of disputed bound- | 
ary before our people are madly thrust upon the 


danger. What, sir, is it proposed to send our 
citizens forward into the wilderness, far beyond 
the reach of aid, expose them to all the vicissitudes 
of a forest life, and the more terrible weapons of a 
powerful nation, united witha savage foe—and 
when their prowess and fortitude shall have over- 


| eained in the northeast without them. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


cient negotiation; 1t was this putting off the en- 
countering of difficulties, which time alone has 
rendered formidable. ‘There have heen several 
periods at which this controversy might have been 
favorably adjusted. It is now well known tha 
Lord Ashburton had full instruetions from his gov- 
ernment upon this question, and it is believed that 


he was prepared to make liberal concessions in the 


northwest for the advantages which he actually 


If the Gov- 


‘ernment had, at that time, firmly insisted upon 


connecting the two questions, we should not now 
be troubled with this; but the then Administration 


| preferred the continuance of this substitute for di- 


plomatic firmness and efficiency. 
have at length arrived at a period when neither the 
state of the affair itself, nor the inclination of the 
..® . ‘ . “ . 
Administration will admit of longer delay. 
But I proceed to the consideration of the more 


important question—that of the extent to which | 
our right to the possession of the territory should | 


be asserted under the notice. It is the uncertainty 
of the policy of our Government upon this ques- 


tion, which has alone multiplied the chances of war. | 


Upon this branch of the subject, after looking 


over the whole ground, I cannot rid myself of the 
, conviction that England has some rights in Ore- 


eon—rights commencing in some pretensions to 


| early discovery, continued by a partial occupation, 


come all obstacles, and their industry made the for- || 


est hloom around them, to exemplify the benign 
influence and protecting care of our Government 
by kindly extending over them our laws, and visit- 
ing them with the tax-gatherer? Such was the 
protection which England vouchsafed to her colo- 
nies, and which they indignantly hurled back upon 
her. In my judgment, this policy pursued, the 
war will be speedy and inevitable; and by giving 
the notice, it will be equally certain to be avoided. 
The notice, if given, will be in pursuance of a 
treaty stipulation; and its effect will be simply to 
throw into our exclusive possession a large portion 
of this territory, the title to which is undisputed, 
and leave the residue to be settled by negotiation, 
accompanied, however, with an admonition which 
may not be disregarded as to the necessity of its 
speedy adjustment. 

War cannot be the direct or necessary result of 
the notice to abrogate this convention. That con- 
tingency will depend upon another and far more 


important question, to which I shall presently al- | 


lude. I confess that, if war were to be the neces- 


sary consequence, as some seem to apprehend, of | 


the passage of this resolution, | should hesitate, at 


all events until a certain other measure had first || 


found its way through this House—that of provi- | 


ding for the public defence. I do not subscribe to 
the oft-repeated doctrine, that the genius of our in- 


the commencement of a war. 


We need not be | 


prepared for offensive operations; we want no | 


standing army, but the material for defence should, 
at all times, be complete; we should be satisfied by 
the report of competent engineers, that the requi- 
site number of guns are mounted upon our de- 
fences and fit for service; we can at all times find 
hands to man them. I could not consent that, by 
any hasty action of ours, the important seaports 
of the Atlantic coast should be exposed to a sud- 


den and fatal attack, nor that our country should | 
ever again be disgraced by having the very walls | 


of her Capitol blackened by the torch of an inva- 
ding foe. But no war need be apprehended from 
this measure. 
before this convention was entered into, and no 
war ensued; they may exist again upon like terms. 
But the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Yancey} 
says the convention was a substitute for war. No, 
sur; it was a wretched substitute for firm and effi- 


These conflicting claims existed | 


and confirmed by thirty years’ negotiation and 
numerous treaties—negotiations entered upon and 
conducted with the avowed purpose of settling a 
houndary, not the title, and terminating in treaties 


for the joint occupation of the whole territory, but | 


conceding no superior rights or paramount title to 
either party. Itis with this view of the matter that 
I arrive at the conclusion that the action of our own 


Government has conceded to England some rights | 


in the territory of Oregon. But the extent of those 
rights—we having the better title—must depend 


entirely upon our sovereign will and pleasure. The | 


determination of that will has been repeatedly ex- 
pressed by our Government, and recently signified 
to the British minister resident in this city, by a pro- 
position to divide the territory by the 49th parallel 


| of latitude. This, sir, I take it, is the extreme limit 


This division 


to which concession will be carried. 


| of the territory has been repeatedly offered to Great 


| the gift. 


Britain: and those offers constitute almost the sole 
foundation of her title. 


retract the charitable boon. But I have said that 


_ Britain has claims to this territory which, by our || 
/ own concessions, have ripened into rights. Let 


us for a moment reverse the picture, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the more clearly whether this 
position be tenable. Suppose (which is the truth) 
the two countries had conflicting claims to the 
whole of this territory, claims resting somewhat 
in illy authenticated journals of navigators and in 
vague tradition; suppose (which is also the truth) 
that, for the purpose of settling these conflicting 
claims, negotiation should be resorted to, and 


should result in unsuccessful propositions on both 
sides to divide the territory, but by different lines, || 


and should finally terminate in a convention for the 
joint occupation of the whole territory, conceding 


' exclusive rights to neither; that this state of things 
stitutions must necessarily subject us to defeat in |) 


tions of the territory which, by all the proposi- | 


i} rig 


should continue for the period of some thirty years, | 


and in the mean time the citizens of both countries 
should make partial settlements upon those por- 


tions on both sides, were conceded to be the exclu- 
sive property of their respective countries. Sup- 
rose, then, that Britain, with the same show of 
etter tithe which we now exhibit, should turn 
upon us and claim the whole: what would be our 
answer? We would say: you have conceded to us 
rights; our citizens have taken possession accord- 
ingly; they are entitled to our protection, and an 
ao world will justify us in maintaining those 

its, if necessary, by a resort to arms. And we 


would do it. We would feel it unnecessary to go 


further back for title, but would unhesitatingly 
hurl back the threats of England by a stern de- 
| fiance. 

I am aware, sir, that a claim in our favor para- 
/ mount to all others has been set up—that of mani- 
It runs thus: God hath given to this 


| fest destiny 
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Happily we | 


Whether it be viewed, | 
_then, in the light of a gratuity, or a concession || 
for compromise, the just pride and acknowledged | 
power of the nation alike forbid the resumption of | 
The American people should scorn to | 
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nation the western continent and the fulness the 
of. This, as I understand it, overrides ql ti : 
| and sets at defiance all reasoning. T 
universal dominion was put forth in the 
ment of this debate, and has been frequ 
|in the course of it; and more particu! 





, itles, 
his claim ¢, 
CommMence. 
ently urged 


are arly by the 
gentleman from Michigan, [Mr. Curpy inte: . 


i 

| 

final and conclusive argument. I regretted to heer 
| the sentiment avowed in an American Conspec. 
because it implies a doubt of the validity of »,. 
| J ir 
i 
| 
{ 
| 


j 
! 
|| own perfect title, and because it has ever } 
used to justify every act of wholesale violejee 
rapine that ever disgraced the history of the w 
It is the robber’s title; but its record is accompa. 
nied = the instructive lesson that it ultimaiely 
meets the robber’s doom. The Macedonian ej, 
queror consulted the Delphic oracle, and hayins 
obtained from the priestess an equivocal answer, 
which, in his construction, gave him the right, by 
manifest destiny, to conquer the world, he pursued 
his career of victory amid sighs and tears and 
blood, over homes and hearths made desolate, ejtipg 
wasted, and prostrate thrones, until, standing oy 
the verge of the then habitable globe, he Wept that 
he had not another world to conquer. Confidey; 
in the omnipotence of his fate, he drew aroynd 
him his imperial robes and proudly boasted of the 
|| endless duration of his dynasty and his throne. 
But death struck the conqueror in a drunken revel 

and his fated empire was broken into fragments. 
and disappeared from the earth, like the sand ba. 
fore the simoom of the desert. Rome, too, con- 
sulted her oracles, and sought in omens and sivns 
her title by manifest destiny to universal empire, 
|| The response of the priest was propitious, and her 
| legions proceeded to execute the decree. Thi titie 
| lost nothing of its force while there was wealth to 
plunder or nations to subdue; under it, the rapacity 
of the Roman pretor knew no bounds, his cruelty 
no remorse. She checked not her career of yic- 
tory until the spoils of every nation, from the 
pillars of Hercules to the Indian ocean, swelled the 
triumph of her conquerors, and contributed to the 
luxuries and magnificence of what she fondly 
termed the Eternal City. ‘* While the Colliseuin 
stands Rome shall stand,” was her proud boast. 
The Colliseum still stands, majestic in its ruins; 
| but the Eternal City, long since despoiled of its 
|| glory and its power, is now only known to the 
traveller as the city of shattered columns and 
mighty recollections. ‘The modern conqueror—the 
man of unbeating heart and iron nerve, who pur- 
sued his purposes with like unbending firmness 
upon the aie of Egypt and the snows of Russia 
|| —whose eye never quailed, and whose heart never 


er 1 
and 
orld 


| 
| 


t 











| faltered—who asserted and proved his title at the 
cannon’s mouth, until victory, even, seemed the 
doomed minister of his stern and unrelenting will— 
he, too, pointed to his-star and talked of destiny; 
but that bright luminary has set in perpetual night, 
and the eye that gazed upon its brightness was 
closed forever upon a barren rock in the steep At- 
lantic wave. 

Who hath read the book of fate, or fathomed the 
i 





| purposes of the Almighty? Sir, we may read the 
future by the past. I have no doubt of our des- 
tiny, if we limit our ambition to the development 
of the human faculties and the cultivation of the arts 
|of peace. With a territory capable of sustaining 
| a larger population in comfort and opulence than 
|any other country under one Government upot 
| earth, the human mind can scarcely limit the pro- 
|| cress of our dominion, either in duration or extent. 
1 But if, on the other hand, we should be stimulated 





to territorial aggrandizement by the prospect o! 
‘successful war, I have as little doubt that the 
| western continent would soon be found too narrow 
| a sphere for our conquests, But with this brilliant 
prospect before us, we should remember that all 
Sistdey comes burdened with the admonition, that 
the nation which is destined to extend its territory 
by conquest, is equally fated to perish in the midst 
‘of its victories. It is due, sir, to the American 
| people to know that their title, in this instance, 
| needs no such equivocal alliance. In the appro: 
priate language of the gentleman from Tennessee, 
| (Mr. Sranron,] our right is our destiny, not our 
| destiny our right. But we are led to consider, in 
|| this connexion, the duty of our Government, 
| ease England should propose to renew the negous- 
| tion upon the basis of the division of the territory 
i Pe ‘ y : 
‘lin the spirit of amicable adjustment. I answer, 
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she should be met in the same spirit; and, in case 
she should offer the terms recently tendered and 
withdrawn by this Government, they should be 
unhesitatingly accepted. If it was consistent with 
the duties of Government to make the offer then, it 
js proper to accept It now. The interests and 
rights of the two countries have in no respect 
changed in regard to this territory. 
that the negotiation should be 

nor that any more favorable terms should 
be offered or accepted. On the contrary, I think 
our Government, in the manifestation of its dispo- 
sition to adjust this difficulty, has approached the 


stance, 
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merce of the East, the best harbors on the coast of 
the Pacific ; and for this territory, so valueless, in 
every respect, to the United States, gentlemen pro- 
pose to take the chances of at best a disastrous 
war with Great Britain. 

Sir, I am not satisfied by the remarks which 


_ have fallen from the gentlemen who insist upon the 


I do not say | 
reopened at our in- 


extremest limit which the rights, the interests, or | 


the honor of our country will warrant: and if Eng- 
land should ye to try the issue of a resort to 
arms, we sha 

rights, and may claim and take the whole. 


| then be restored to our belligerent | 
Eng- | 


land well knows that war is a game which more | 


than one can play at. ay @ 

Sir, the inference 1 draw from this view of the 
matter is, that the notice being given, the joint oc- 
cupancy terminated, and England remaining quiet, 


whole or none of the territory, that they themselves 
have any very clear conception of the means neces- 
sary to accomplish their purpose. The one por- 
tion of these gentlemen propose what has been 
termed a ‘* masterly inactivity;”’ the other, imme- 
diate and coercive measures. Though | question 
not gentlemen’s sincerity, nor doubt their valor, 
yet I much fear that the lofty pretensions of the 
first, compared with their supineness ef action, 


| will pass in the eye of the world as a very shallow 


covering for timid counsels—a sort of whistling to 
keep one’s courage up. The other has more of the 


| bravado in it, but seems equally wide of its pur- 
| pose. 


True, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 


| Curpman] pledges the State of Michigan alone to 


our rights to exclusive jurisdiction should be as- | 


serted only up to the 49th parallel of latitude. This | 


being understood to be the policy and determina- 
tion of our Government, the chances of war are 
entirely removed. England will not incur the haz- 
ards of a war for an inconsiderable tract of unpro- 
ductive wilderness, the title to which she knows is 


| take Canada in ninety days. 


j This, at all events, 
looks like action; but it might have occurred to 
that gentleman that in the last war General Hull 


| proposed a somewhat similar feat, and issued a 


ike boastful proclamation; and in less than twenty 
days thereafter he and his gallant army passed be- 


|, neath the caudine forks. I intend, sir, no improper 


clearly and unquestionably in us. This being || 
known, the excitement upon this subject, as well | 


in England as in this country, would entirely 
subside, and we should hear little more of Oregon. 

sut if the extreme policy, of the whole or none, 
urged by a few gentlemen upon this floor, is to be 
carried out, I cannot see how a war can be avoided. 
England cannot, consistently with her national 


honor, accept less, in the division of this territory, | 


than has been repeatedly offered her; and, how- 
ever reluctant she may be, I see not how she can 
escape a resort to this last dread alternative. 

1 proceed to consider for one moment whether it 
is our interest to drive her to this extremity. 

Our national honor is no way concerned in the 
matter. By adopting the 49th parallel as our boun- 
dary we make our own terms, and dictate them, 
too, Somewhat imperiously to the haughtiest and 
most powerful nation upon earth. It is, then, a 
mere matter of expediency, and as such I propose 
to consider it. 

The value of the territory in dispute, compared 
with the expenses, the sacrifices, the sufferings, 
bloodshed, and horrors of a war, is the question at 
issue. Sir, 1 address not my arguments to those 
sublimated gentlemen who assert that the existence 
of a right precludes the consideration of conse- 
quences in its assertion. The gentlemen have for- 
gotten, or haply never learned, that a regard to 
consequences is the first duty of a statesman; that 
it is that alone for which impartial history will give 
him credit for sagacity and wisdom. The notions 
of these gentlemen are somewhat too abstract and 
transcendental for my present purposes. On this 
branch of the subject, ante addressing the gen- 
tlemen upon this floor who have been educated in 
a less ethereal school of statesmanship. 

Virst, then, the territory comprises some six de- 
grees of latitude north of parallel of 49. The cli- 
mate in that latitude must necessarily be severe, 
the face of the country is broken, and we have no 
evidence that any part of it possesses any peculiar 
advantages for purposes of cultivation. intlasd, in 
that view the territory is entirely valueless to us. 
We have now a territory which centuries of the 
most uninterrupted national prosperity cannot pop- 
ulate to the fal extent of its capability. 
aware of the adventurous spirit and impatience of 
contiguity of the West; but I think if the most zeal- 
ous pioneer will join a caravan for the mouth of the 
Columbia, and pursue his pilgrimage for some six 
months over a boundless expanse of forest and 
prairie, without the sign of a human habitation and 
searce the sign of human life, where the wild horse 
and the buffalo have revelled for centuries in the 
profusion of nature’s bounties, he will be most ef- 
fectually cured of all scruples on the score of den- 
sity of population. Nor is this portion of the ter- 
ritory of any greater value wit 


lam well | 


| make the application. 





———— 








commerce to which I have heretofore alluded. The || 


49th parallel secures to us the Straits of Fuca and 
Puget’s sound—thus furnishing, for all the com- 


it 


| broad 


| uproot and unsettle the nations of the earth. 


comparison between Michigan then and Michigan 
now; I merely allude to it for the purpose of show- 
ing that lofty pretensions and high-sounding prom- 
ises are not always the best evidences of faithful and 
efficient performance. Perhaps the gentleman will 
Another gentleman seems 
to think there will be a great deal of valorous bush- 
fighting in Oregon, and, in the exuberance of his 
fancy, talks about the fountains of the Pacific coast 
spouting blood until they shall have tinged the 
ocean with their crimson currents. Sir, 
there will be no fighting in Oregon. The few in- 
habitants of that vast forest will be content to re- 
main quiet and await the fearful shock which is to 
The 
war will. be in Canada, in the British colonial 
islands, on our own frontiers, on the ocean, wher- 


) ever the two nations may be deemed most vulner- 


able, or can meet in deadly and mortal combat. 
The blood and resources of the two nations will be 
exhausted in the fruitless struggle. All the worst 
arene of the human race will be aroused and 
srought into fierce action; commerce will be de- 


improvement rolled back for half a century; the 


| bonds of society will be ruptured and the affections 


crushed; the page that records the triumph will be 
streaked with blood, and the cheer that hails the 


| victory will meet with no response at the desolate 
| fireside and in the breaking heart. 
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| stroyed, civilization retarded, and the progress of | 


It is well said, that no little war can hereafter be | 
waged between these two great and powerful na- | 


tions; no war of outposts and detachments. It will 


sources, matched with the aroused and terrible en- | 
ergies of a nation of freemen—the long-deferred | 


contest for the dominion of the western continent | 


and for maritime supremacy—the fearful death- 
struggle with which foe grapples foe, and falters 


| not nor yields, until death unnerves the muscle | 
| and relaxes the grasp. 


It would be well for gen- 
tlemen who talk thus flippantly of a contest where 
plows are to be given ae 

rels are to be won without the cypress, to turn their 


not received, where lau- | 


attention for a little to the magnitude of hostile pre- | 


parations, and learn to look the realities of war 
steadily and sternly in the face. The time for the 
exercise of all their courage and patriotism may be 
nearer than they suppose. War will not. ensue 
from any disputed boundary in Oregon, unless it 
be precipitated by our own indiscretion. If we 
yield to England the territory north of the 49th 


parallel—and more than that she should not have— | 


and war then ensue, the disputed boundary will 
be the pretext, not the cause. If, in her newly- 


awakened apprehensions for the safety of her colo- | 


nies on the western continent, it is the purpose of | 


England at this time, in conjunction with other 


c | European Powers, to humble the pride and crip- 
a view to that || 


ple the resources of this Republic, concession on 
our part would be worse than useless. Give her 
the whole of Oregon, and she will find a pretext for 


| the quarrel; she will find it in California, in Mex- 
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ico, on the reefs of Florida, or the banks of New- 
foundland. She will find it wherever the red cross 
meets the flag of the Union on the ocean. Conces- 
sion on our part would not prevent nor long post- 
pone the struggle; and the more resolutely we meet 
it in the assertion of the principle of demanding 
nothing but what is clearly right, and submitting 
to nothing wrong, the more readily may we hope 
for a speedy and favorable issue. 3 

Sir, the danger may be remote—apprehension 
may be causel: Iam inclined to think that the 
time has rone by when the combined interests of 
Europe an monarchic Ss could St riously think of ar- 
resting the progress of human rights, at least on 
the western continent. 
their shadows before.’ 


SS. 


But *‘ coming events cast 
The insidious sugvestion 
ofa balance of power upon this continent manifests 
a trembling apprehension that the Atlantic is not 
broad and deep enough to protect the East from the 


, 


| all-encroaching influences of rational but progres- 


| this controversy. 


sive Democracy. The political atmosphere of Eu- 
rope has become dark and lurid; elements never 
before combined are now found in close alliance. 
Our ancient friend and ally is prompt to sugeest to 
its ancient and hereditary enemy the readiest means 
of checking the progress of the far-reaching Re- 
public. The gathering storm is preceded hy the 
deep mutterings of the distant thunder. No hu 
man foresight can foretell the fearful catastrophe 
which may be produced by the bold assertion of a 
political right, when the contest is stimulated by 
the passions engendered in the warfare of confliet- 
ing principles. Hampden, by resisting the collec- 
tion of a sixpenny tax, aroused a spirit in England 
which never again slept until it had overturned the 
throne, and broneht the head of its monarch to 
the block. The colonies, by resisting an equally 
trifling tax upon tea, dismembered the British em- 
pire, and laid the foundation for a great and now 
powerful Republic. What mighty revolutions 
may now be on the verge of their accomplishment, 
it is impossible for us to foresee. In the mean 
time, it is our policy to await coolly the progress 
of events, with a firm reliance upon our undoubted 
rights, and a stern determination to maintain them 
at all and every hazard. 

Sir, my allotted time has nearly expired, and I 
have but a word more to say. I hope that the 
boundary of the 49th parallel may be understood 
to be our ultimate offer, and that it will not be re- 
newed, but that it will be considered the limit of 
our claim, whilst the peaceful relations of the two 
countries remain unbroken; but if, contrary to my 


judgment and my sense of justice, the doctrine of 


the whole of Oregon or none should prevail with 
the Administration, | would then say that I am 
fully aware of the objections to engaging ina war 
with Great Britain upon the issue presented in 
Perhaps no American citizen 
now living could be versonally benefited by the re- 
sult of the contest, however favorable. [t would 


| imply, then, a large draught upon our national 
be England, with all her tremendous military re- || 


feelings to expect a cordial and unanimous assent 
to measures which must, of necessity, involve 
such a mighty sacrifice. But, sir, l can easily un- 
derstand that there may be conditions of national 
rights and national honor which imperiously de- 
mand this last evidence of devotion to one’s country. 
Fully impressed with the fearful responsibility 
resting upon the representatives of the people, i 
would then cease to inquire into the justice or expe- 
diency of maintaining the stand taken by the Ex- 
ecutive; I would merely counsel the most oe 
and liberal appropriations for the public defence, 
and, if war be inevitable—as I believe it would be 
in that contingency—for prosecuting it with vigor; 
for, while my sanguine hopes for her future pros- 
perity prompt the patriotic sentiment—* My coun- 


_try, may she ever be right,’’ yet the knowledge 
| that my fortunes, by inclination, if »ot necessity, 


are inseparably connected with hers, impels me to 
add, ** but right or wrong, still my country.” My 
feelings and sympathies are associated indissolubly 
with the land of my birth; and if her fair promise 
and high hopes are to be realized in her future 
greatness, I shall, in common with the rest of my 
countrymen, enjoy the glory of the alliance; but 
if the cloud which is now lowering is to burst with 
fatal fury, and her bright star is destined to set 
in darkness and gloom, I cannot, I seek not, to 
separate my fortunes. Iand mine, and ali that I 
prize and love, must share her fate. 
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The Speaker announced, as the unfinished busi- 
ness, the following joint resolution, reported by 
Mr. C.J. Incersous, from the Committee on For- 
even Affairs: 

** Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
* tives of the United States of America mm Congress as- 
* sembled, ‘That the President of the United States 
‘ forthwith cause notice to be given to the Govern- 
‘ment of Great Britain that the convention be- 
‘tween the United States and Great Britain, con- 
‘cerning the Territory of Oregon, of the sixth of 
‘August, 1827, signed at London, shall be annulled 
‘and abrogated twelve months after the expiration 
‘of the said term of notice, conformably to the sec- 
‘ond article of the said convention of the sixth of 
* August, 1827.”’ 


Mr. HILLIARD, being entitled to the floor, rose 
and said: 

Mr. Sreaxer: In entering upon the discussion 
of the great question at present before the House, 
it will be proper for a moment to recur to the his- 
tory of the relations of the Government of the Uni- 
ted States with that of Great Britain in regard to 
the ‘Territory of Oregon. [tis well known that, 
after several fruitless attempts had been made to 
adjust the diiference between them in relation to 
the sovereignty of that district of country, both 
Powers had at length agreed to adjourn the ques- 
tion over, and they had mutually entered into the 
convention of 1818, by which treaty it was under- 
stood that the two parties were to enjoy certain 
privileges in regard to the territory, which were 
clearly specified and defined. In the summer of 
i827, when this convention was about to expire, 
by its own limitation, provision was made to pt r- 
petuate this mutual understanding, simply with the 
purpose of preserving peace between the parties, 
and without yielding any portion of the original 
claims which had been respectively put forth. It 
is now proposed in this House to terminate that 
convention, conformably to a provisional article 
imbodied in the instrument itself. 

Should that termination be brought about as 
proposed, what will be the relative positions of 
this country and of Great Britain in regard to the 
Oregon territory? For an answer to this question 
we are referred back to the relation subsisting be- 
iween them before the convention was entered into. 
‘That relation must, then, be renewed; and the two 
nations will stand as conflicting claimants before the 
civilized world for the entire control over the whole 
territory. Here, then, comes in the question as to 
our tilde—whether founded on discovery, explora- 
tion, and settlement, by our own citizens, or resting 
on the claims of Spain; for we shall bring both our 
own ude and the tide of Spain to fortify our position, 
when we meet our competitor in the presence of the 
civilized world. I shall not enter on this question 
of title, It has recently been exhibited with great 
ability, and I should only render myself tedious by 
repeaung arguments wW hich have already been 
placed in the clearest light. I simply desire to say, 
that, on the question of our ttle to Oregon, I rely 
mainly on the previous ttle of Spain, although I 
am far from underrating the merits of discoveries 
and settlements in that region by our own enter- 
prising citizens. I admit these, and duly appre- 
ciate them, but, as I have already said, my main 
reliance is placed on the Spanish tile—a utle which 
we did not possess at the time our dispute with 
Kngland arose; for it is my belief that, had this 
title then been ours, the convention of 1818 would 
never have had an existence. So long as this ti- 
tle remained in the hands of Spain, Great Britain 
treated it with the contempt which marked all her 
conduct towards that Power. Pitt’s rooted aver- 
sion to Spain is well known; he inherited it from 
his father, and it made itself manifest in. all his 
public conduct when the occasion provoked it. In- 
deed, it was but the sentiment of the British na- 
tion; so that, although the moral power of that 
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title was as great as it is now, it was not regarded | had added, that Massachusetts, and e 


with the respect which was due to it. That title 
has been recently so convincingly—I may say so 
triumphantly—pleaded by our present Secretary of 
State, that it must have carried actual dismay into 
the British cabinet; and it has certainly placed our 
own claim to the country upon more elevated and 
commanding ground than it ever stood on before. 
It is now an .dmerican title; and with whatever 
contempt Great Britain might have felt herself war- 


ranted in treating it when in the possession of | 


Spain, she will not so treat it when it is put forth 
before the world as the claim of the United States. 


it 


Ido not speak this boastfully; but 1 desire that | 


Great Britain shall know that we comprehend our 
rights, and I thank God we are able to maintain 
them. 

I do not desire, sir, to be understood as putting 
out of the question our own American ttle. 

A late Secretary of State, (Mr, CaLnoun,) whose 
fame is commensurate with the extent of civiliza- 
tion, has placed the American claim on Captain 
Gray’s discovery of the mouth of the Columbia 


river, and on that admitted principle of international | 
law, that, by whatsoever nation the mouth of a | 


river is discovered, to that nation belongs the 
whole of the valley which is drained by its waters. 
I feel this claim to be of great consequence; and | 


must confess that | felt the greatest amazement | 


when, in the debate of Saturday, a distinguished 


gentleman from Massachusetts |Mr. Wintrurop] | 


disclaimed all reliance upon it. Rich as Massa- 
chusetts is—and | acknowledge her rich in all that 
can give elevation to a State—I do not think her, 
however, in circumstances to abandon such an hon- 
or as this discovery. 
House, as I have understood, with a rich inherit- 
ance of ancestral fame, to which he has largely 


added in well-merited reputation of his own; but if || 


he thinks himself entitled to disclaim and cast 
away this discovery by Captain Gray, I will take 
it up. 


The gentleman came to this | 


If Massachusetts cast him off, | will claim | 


him for the United States. The gentleman has said | 


that Captain Gray, as a navigator in the waters of 
the Pacific, had no thought of making discoveries 
on behalf of his country, or of adding anything to 


her territorial claims, but had simply been prose- | 


cuting a little harmless trade in fish and peltry. 
‘This may be so; but still he coasted those shores 


in a vessel of his own, with our national flag wav- | 
ing over his head; in a vessel which, according to | 
the doctrine of an eminent statesman, whose fame | 


belongs alike to Massachusetts and to his whole || 


country, was part and parcel of the American soil. 

Mr. Webster, in his correspondence with Lord 
Ashburton, states the doctrine with great clearness 
and force: 


** But, nevertheless, the law of nations, as I have | 
‘ stated it, and the statutes of Governments found- | 


. 


- 


high seas, but into ports and harbors, or where- 


- 


. 


eral purpose of governing and regulating the 
rights, duties, and obligations of those on board 


- 


. 


- 


the territory of the nation herself. ”” 
This principle, thus laid down, is not likely to 


be disputed hereafter among civilized nations; and || 


ed on that law, as | have referred to them, show | 
that enlightened nations, in modern times, do | 
clearly hold that the jurisdiction and laws of a | 
nation accompany her ships, not only over the || 
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Specially the 
| people of Boston, felt proud of Gray as a fellow 
| citizen, and of his discovery as shedding a basins 
| upon the city of his birth and the State of which 
| he was a citizen.] ' 
| Mr. Hittiarp resumed, and said he was glad to 
_ be set right, and, if he had misapprehended the ven. 
_tleman, to have that misapprehension corrected 
| He certainly had not intended to misrepresent him. 
| [Mr. Wixtnror. ‘Certainly not.’ 
| Stull, sir, it seems to me that the gentleman at- 
| taches too little value and importance to the title 
of any sort, which we hold to the Oregon country. 

When Captain Gray trod the deck of his ship, 

having the American colors at his mast-head, what. 
| ever new territory or river he discovered was {yr 

us, the i of the United States. 1 congraty- 

late Massachusetts that one of her native-bory, sons 

has by his enterprise added so much splendor to 
the records of early discovery on this continent. 


|| Honored be the name of Gray! I am prepared to 


stand by the title of which he has furnished so ya)- 
uable anelement, As to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, [Mr, Winrnrop,| 1 can say with ep- 
tire truth, that I greatly admire his spirit and bear- 
ing; on most points we entirely agree ; but I can- 
not consent with the gentleman, in any degree, to 
disparage our utle, because it is to be set against 
that of a powerful and imperious nation. [| will 
not yield a tittle of it. ‘The gentleman talked 
slightingly about musty records. I do not share in 
this feeling; I reverence musty records, and hold 
them as precious. With amusty record I can up- 
turn the whole face of human society. With the 
musty record of Magna Charta in my hand, I can 
revolutionize the face of Europe, if permitted to 
| present its principles to the minds of her popula- 
| tion. I trust that if the dust of age and neglect 
should ever gather on the sacred volume of our 
Constitution, and there be a descendant of mine 
on this floor, representing a Southern people as | 
do, he will be able to call up from that musty ree- 
ord a moral power potent enough to shield their 
liberties, and to resuscitate and bless the condition 
of society throughout this land. 

On the evidence contained in musty records I 
found my belief that every inch of Oregon is ours. 
I can see no break in our title from latitude 42° to 
latitude 54° 40’. Ido not say that I would not 
arrange for any portion of the territory lying be- 
tween those parallels. It is not for me to make 
any such arrangement. That power has been 
placed by the Constitution in the hands of another 
branch of this Government. It is altogether pro- 
per that the President should regard all the great 
interests of the country in adjusting a difficult na- 
tional question. Iam not disposed to disturb his 
functions. I do not wish to commit the House on 
that point. But I hold our title to be so clear and 
so capable of demonstration, that but for the colos- 
sal power of Great Britain, and the haughtiness 
with which she has been accustomed to treat all 
| other nations in the conduct of her diplomacy, I 


|| cannot but believe that she would withdraw from 


soever else they may be water-borne, for the gen- | 


thereof; and that to the extent of the exercise of | 
this jurisdiction, they are considered as parts of | 


it results from it, that while the jurisdiction of the | 


nation silently accompanies the vessel in all its 
course, extending over it sleepless and efficient pro- 


tection, all the discoveries which that vessel makes | 


are for the nation. It was in this spirit that Cap- 


tain Gray, when in that distant region he entered | 
the mouth of that great stream which had never | 


before been entered by any navigator, gave to it the 
name of his ship—Conumsia ; thus identifying 


with it through all time memories of his country | 


and his home. 


[Mr. Winturop rose to explain; and the floor | 


being yielded to him for that purpose, he went on 
to say, that the honorable gentleman from Alabama 
seemed entirely to have misunderstood him. So 


far from disclaiming or casting away this discovery | 
of Captain Gray, he had, on the contrary, express- | 


ly said that he considered it, after all, as our best | 
resort, and as containing in itself the best claim we | 


could show to the possession of Oregon ; and he || course ought we to take to secure the possession 


the contest overwhelmed by the force of argument 
which she cannot refute. 

But there are some who admit that Great Britain 
cannot maintain her claims to the territory in dis- 
pute upon the grounds to which I have referred, 


|| who yet insist that she may extend her possessions 


in that region upon the principle of continuity of 
| domain. What right has Great Britain to set up 
a claim to Oregon on the ground of continuity of 
territory? Is the seat of her sovereignty on this 
continent? No; her possessions here and her 
rights here are colonial. This continent is the seat 
of our empire. In this view, the venerable gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] and all 
who have examined the subject, will, 1 am sure, 
concur; and they will bear me out in saying, that 
this ought to outweigh every other consideration 1 
a question of this character. The seat of England s 
sovereignty is across the Atlantic. Holding here 
only colonial possessions, she seeks to extend them 
still further, when neither the compactness nor the 
security of her empire requires it, and when her 
claims come in conflict with those of a nation hold- 
ing their original sovereignty on this continent. 
if, then, our title to the territory of Oregon !s 
clear, the next question which presents itself is as 
to our wisest course to perfect that title. What 
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of that which is ours by title? In my judgment, 
and I make the assertion with profound deference 
to the opinions of others, ‘* inactivity’? is no longer 
«masterly.”’ I repeat it, inactivity is no longer 
masterly. There are occasions when, to save what 
is dear to us, it becomes necessary to act peay 
—to act with decision, and to act immediately, is 
often the only way to act with effect. I do not see 
that we have any course left but to act, Whether 
we regard the perpetuity of peace or the posses- 
sion of the territory in dispute. If we would avoid 








- war, we must have the causes of war passed upon 


andsettled. It is not always by adjourning over 
great, and difficult, and delicate questions, that war 
can be avoided. Our condition in regard to Oregon 
js such as to demand action—intelligent, prompt, 
decisive, comprehensive action. If we should 
leave this question open, in the present state of the 
two countries, who can avoid seeing that war is 
inevitable? 

When Lord Ashburton returned to England, 
after having successfully arranged the difficulties 
about the northeastern boundary, and was con- 
gratulated in the British Parliament on his success, 
I believe that experienced statesman said that the 
national sky was then clear and without a cloud, 


saving one minute speck upon the horizon, which , 


he did not doubt would soon disappear. But how 
has his prediction been fulfilled ? That little speck, 
then no bigger than a man’s hand, and scarce per- 
ceptible on the far-off margin of the heavens, has 
since become a dark, and lowering, and portentous 
cloud; it has swept over the face of the sky, and 
hangs all over our northwestern frontier, gloomy 
as night. The whole aspect of the question is 
changed ; and, if we wish now to maintain our 
position as the friends of peace, it is time we 
awoke to action. We must assert our rights; we 
must shun a temporizing policy; we must adopt 
vigorous measures, and carry them to the very 
farthest verge to which they can be maintained 
without a violation of the terms of the convention. 
Otherwise, we shail find that the population of the 
two nations intermixing in that remote territory, 
carrying with them the prejudices and the heat of 
the contending parties, protected by and amenable 
to conflicting jurisdictions, entering into the eager 
competition of trade—will, at no distant day, pre- 
cipitate us into a-war with Great Britain. ~ 

Nor, sir, is the danger of war all that is involved 
in the adjournment of this question; we incur the 
danger of losing the territory altogether. And 
why do I think so? From the whole colonial 
history of the British empire. ‘There was a time 
when Spain possessed great and extensive colo- 
nies, but they have dwindled away. ‘There was 
atime when France could boast of her colonies, 
but they have dwindled away. There was a time 
when Holland swept the seas with her fleets, and 
held important colonial possessions, but they have 
dwindled away. In the mean time Great Britain 
has gone on, growing in strength, extending her 
power, and spreading her armies abroad, into eve- 
ry part of the habitable world. Her language, 
her laws, her military prowess, fill both hemi- 
spheres, while she has belted the globe with her 
fortresses, to say nothing of her colonies. The 
British people and their Government well under- 
stand the management of colonies. When in 
Europe, a short time since, a distinguished British 
diplomatist said to me, * Sir, France does not un- 
derstand how to manage colonies; we do under- 
stand it;’’ and he spoke the truth. Since the year 
1609, Great Britain has acquired no less than forty- 
one colonies, twenty-four of which she has obtain- 
ed by settlement, nine by capitulation, and eight 
by cession. In the possession of Oregon, she 
seeks to plant herself there permanently, and is 
employing all her power and all her skill to estab- 
lish her authority over the greater part of that 
region. 

At Willamette Falls, in latitude 45° 20’, there is 
&™rosperous and growing settlement; a factory, 
established by the Hudson’s Bay Company, is in 
Operation there, under the control of Dr. Me- 

aughlin, factor to that Company, and whose co- 
partner is her Majesty’s magistrate for that dis- 
trict. This settlement, sometimes called Oregon 


city, is under the influence of this Dr. McLaugh- || 


, a man of fine person, of finished and winning 
manners, of great wealth and unbounded hospital- 


ty—an intelligent man, long experienced in busi- | 


| welfare shall require it. 


| he requires to act in a matter of this kind. 


} peace. 


ness, and well informed on all subjects connected 
with his position. Under the auspices of such an 
individual, have we not reason to ey pect that Great 
Britain will go on to plant herself in the possession 
and occupancy of the country in such a manner 
that we cannot expel her, at least not without a 
severe strurcle? 

If we refuse to protect the thousands of our own 
citizens who are, and the multitude more who soon 
will be, in Oregon, may they not conclude, as they 
are neglected by their own Government, to throw 
off their allegiance and go over to a government 
which never refuses and never forgets to protect 
its citizens in every part of the world? Their 
right to do so is a recognised principle of interna- 
tional law. If the Government refuses its protec- 
tion, citizens may throw off their allegiance, and 
transfer themselves to the jurisdiction of a govern- 
ment that will do its duty. Or, they may deter- 
mine to set up for themselves, and rear an inde- 
pendent and rival government. Under these cir- 
cumstances, [ am decidedly in favor of extending 
to them our laws and protection. 

I propose now, sir, to consider the action we 
should take in carrying out this important policy; 
and first, as to this question of notice. I think we 
ought at once to provide for giving the notice so 
often referred to in this debate; nay, I think we 
must do it. Yet, lam not for doing it either in 
the form proposed in the bill reported by the hon- 
orable chairman of the Committee on Territories, 
[Mr. Dovetass,] or in the resolution more recent 
ly reported by the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, It is my misfor- 
tune to differ in opinion from both, and it is my 
purpose, before resuming my seat, to offer an 
amendment, striking out in the resolution the 
words which refer to giving this notice by a joint 
act of both Houses, and inserting a provision, em- 
powering the President of the United States to 
give such notice, when, in his opinion, the public 
i I was at first inclined, 
with the gentleman from Kentucky near me, [Mr. 
Davis,] to consider the giving of this notice as an 
exercise of the Executive power with which the 
House had nothing to do; but, on further reflec- 
tion, I have changed that opinion. It is very true, 
that the formation of such a convention is an ex- 
ercise of the treaty-making power; but it does not 
therefore follow that the dissolving the convention 
must be the exclusive act of that power. ‘That is 
a different question; because the ‘* Government of 
the United States,’’ according to the terms of the 
convention, was one of the high contracting par- 
ties; and of that Government, this House, as well 
as the President and Senate, constitute a part. 
Yet there are grave reasons why Congress, instead 
of taking the power into its own hands, should 
lodge it in the hands of the President. I shall 
not be suspected of a disposition to increase, un- 
necessarily, the power of the President; but I am 
willing to give the present Executive the power 
which he asks in this matter. I am for giving to 
the Executive all the energy and efficiency whieh 

¢ The 
country has placed the President where he is, and 
the responsibility is his. When the Government 
of Great Britain learns that he is clothed with this 
power, they will comprehend what a mighty ele- 
ment itis, and will be the more inclined to act 
with deference to him and to us. It seems to me, 
that all the friends of peace in the House should 
consent to such an arrangement. It has been 
said, very generally, that negotiations have been 
rene-ved at London. 

[Mr. C. J. Incersoun, chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Foreign Affairs: ‘That is not a fact. 


| They have not been renewed.’’} 


If not, they may yet be. I trust they will be. 
I amrfor multiplying the chances for adjustment and 
The President will have the whole field 
before him, and I am for lodging with him this 
great element of negotiation. As proposed by the 
bill from the Committee on Territories, and by the 


| resolution now under consideration, the notice is 


made absolute—it goes forth in a hostile shape, and 
no choice is left to the President as to times and 


seasons, which are often matters of great import- | 


ance. The power, if given as I propose it, will be 


| quite as effectual as if exercised absolutely by the 


House; yet it will leave to the wisdom and discre- 


, Won of the Executive the selection of the manner 
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and time of giving the notice. It imposes on him 
no responsibility which any Executive ought to 
wish to shun. It places him in a grand position, 
invested with ample power, conferred by the con- 
fidence of his country, and it opens before him the 
opportunity of accomplishing great good for the 
nation and for the world. 

L wish to present another view. I desire the 
adoption of a different plan from that which has 
been reported from the Committee on Territomes, 
as to the extension of our laws over Oreron, Itis 
a partof the plan proposed bv the committee, to 
make donations of land to actual Se ttlers, and this, 
while the convention still continues in force; this I] 
cannot but consider as a violation af the spirit of 
that instrument. I do not think so as to the prin- 
ciple of settlement—our people may go to that 
country in any numbers, and they ought to be pro- 
tected. The bill provid Ss, too, for the extension 
of the laws of lowa over Oregon. This will be a 
mere nominal extension of jurisdiction, and will 
result In no practical rood. it will serve only to 
make the settlers in that remote district of country 
acquainted with our laws by their threatenings, but 
the measure can afford them no efficient protection 
I should prefer the establishment of a territorial 
governmeit, so organized as not to conflict with 
the provisions of the convention. My plan would 
be to send them out a governor, a sagacious, pru 
dent, experienced, cautions man, who would be 
able to sweep the whole field with his eye, and 
five information and counsel to the Government 
here as to what was doing, and what ought to be 
done. If any gentleman doubts our power to e 
tablish such a government over the whole of the 
territory, or apprehends collision w ith the British 
authorities, then, say, place your governor south 
of the Columbia river; that, at least, is a portion 
of the territory which, I presume, no gentleman in 
the House is prepared to surrender. ‘The lan- 
enaze of every one here, | doubt not, would be 
like that of the poet: 


* And many a banner shall be torn, 
And many a Knight to ground be borne, 
And many a sheaf of shafts be spent, 
Ere Scotiand’s king shall cross the ‘Trent.”’ 


The officers of the Hudson’s Bay Company are 
there, and British magistrates of some description 
are there also; why should not our officers and our 
magistrates be there too? Will not their authority 
carry with it respect for the American laws and 
Government? 
Besides the measures which I have just been 
considering, certain resolutions have been imtro- 
duced here, which I desire for a moment to refer 
to. ‘Those offered by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr. Winrurop,] which look to the ad- 
justment of the Oregon dispute without war, I cer- 
tainly admire. The spirit in which they are pre- 
sented calls for my profoundest respect, and | hail 
them as the exponent of the sentiment of an en- 
lichtened and Christian age; and yet I cannot vote 
for them. In my humble judgment, the matter to 
which they refer—the mode of adjusting a pending 
political question—belongs to another branch of 
this Government, and their adoption by us might 
seriously interfere with the exercise of its func- 
tions. As to the counter resolution introduced by 
‘the gentleman from Lilinois, [Mr. Dovetass,} | 
am decidedly opposed to it. It declares that tie 
whole of Oregon is ours up to parallel 54° 40’, and 
is intended to commit this House against any ne- 
eotiation which brings us less than that extent of 
territory. Now,I have alread? stated my per- 
sonal conviction as to the extent of our rights, but 
I will not consent to express any legislative opinion 
ona matter which clearly belongs to another de- 
| partment. Iam for giving the Executive full dis- 

cretion and the amplest scope. ‘This is no party 
| queation—it sweeps beyond all such considera- 
| tions, and, in the measures connected with it, party 
| feelings and influences should be far from every 

/mind. The country is ina crisis. I feel it to be 

| a crisis; and I am ready to say, God speed to the 
man who shall carry us honorably and safely 

‘through it. At an hour like this } will vote for no 

| resolutions imbodying opinions on the one hand or 
the other. Let the Government take ground which 
is impregnable, and maintain it with a firmness that 
shall command respect. 

And now, sir, I am met with the question, ** Sup- 

‘| pose these measures should lead to war?’ Ido 
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not think they will lead to war; they ought not. 
Sut we are not at liberty, in this matter, to turn 
away from a just consideration of the national 
richis and the national honor to look at conse- 
quences, We are roins onward, as we should, 
protecting our own citizens, We are following the 
example of the Republic of Rome, which caused 
Roman law to prevail, and the wgis of Roman pro- 
tection to be extended wherever Roman citizens 
pi@sed, Labhor war, Reviews have no charms 
forme. ‘The detailed history of battles and all the 
slaughters of victory do but disgust me. I never 
look with admiration upon scenes like these, un- 
less it is when I see a brave and suffering people, 
borne down by oppression, rising up, with united 
heart, to bear a their oppressors. 

In regard to the lust of conquest, which has been 
spoken of as being a derogation to our national 
aaa r, Lam ready to confess that I have heard 
with regret the language held by some gentlemen 
here about pushing forward our acquisitions, and 
planting the American eagle on various points of 
this continent, and all over the world. The ex- 
pression of such sentiments is the very course to 
arm all the world againstus. The French revolu- 
tion has operated more than all other things to dis- | 
grace and overthrow all republican ideas in Europe. | 
And why? Because the lust of conquest, which 
grew out of and accompanied that revolution, rose | 
#0 hich as to become a terror to the world. France | 
—republican France—sent her armies abroad in | 
every direction. ‘Their movements evinced the 
highest military skill, and were followed every- | 
where by the most splendid victories, until French 
valor was at once the admiration and the dread of 
all surrounding nations, and the name of France 
was like the sound of a trumpet to the remotest 
bounds of the world. But what was the effect? A 
terrible retribution, And the memory of those 
conquests and those costly victories is now so link- 
ed to thé notion of republicanism in Europe that 
nothing can break the association. Republican 
ideas must struggle up for half a century before 
they can reach the position they held in Europe 


| 
| 


before that great convulsion. I wish for nothing 


of the kind among us. I deprecate every indica- 


tion of suchaspirit. I believe our system of Gov- | 
ernment to be the wisest, and our institutions the | 


happiest, which the world ever saw; and regarding 
as I do the happiness of my race, | hope they will 


spread throughout mankind; but let them spread | 


by their own inherent moral power, until the hap- 
piness they produce shall create a spectacle for the 


world to see and to admire. Let this be the tri- | 


umph of my country. I desire her to realize the 
prophetic deseription of Archbishop Cranmer— 


“Wherever the bright sun of heaven shall shine 
Her honor and the greatness of her name 
Shall be, and make new nations; she shall flourish, 
And, like a mountain cedar, reach her branches 
‘To all the plains about her 
Our children’s children shall see this, 
And bless Heaven.” 


Peaceful triumphs alone are those which I seek— | 


the benign victories of reason and truth. These I 
desire, and none other. If, however, while pur- 


suing such a policy—a policy wise, vigorous, but 


conciliatory—war should come upon us, I trust the 
country will be prepared to meet it. If it should 
come upon us as the result of a moderate but firm 


assertion of our national rights, the response in | 


every American bosom must be, ** Let it come.”’ 
The venerable gentleman from Massachusetts near 
me, [Mr. Apams,] in tones which rang on my 


heart like a trumpet, reminded me of the days of | 


our revolutionary glory. The old fire which blazed 
so brightly in that ever memorable struggle, seem- 
ed to be flashing up within him; and, whilst | 
listened to his patriotic strains, I felt assured that 
in such a cause we should all act as one man. If 
we should go into the war in this spirit, I should 
feel little anxiety as to how we should come out of 
it. The power of England is fast culminating to 
its highest point. It must soon reach that climax 
in the history of nations from which they have, 
one after another, commenced their decline; and 
she ought not to enter into a contest with a great 


ye If wise counsels prevail, she will not. | 


et, if she should be so irrational, on the ground 


of such a controversy as that of Oregon, to rush | 
into such a contest, I trust that she will be driven | 


back from these shores shorn of her splendor; and 
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she may be very sure that when this happens, it | In my course in this Hall, I shall look 
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will prove no een eclipse, but will endure | the national aggrandizement and the national glory 


for all time to come; and she will be left a portent || And I know well, that in such a course, the people 


in the political heavens, | I represent will sustainme. I have not been Joyo 
“ Shedding disastrous twilight over halfthe nations.” — || enough their representative to say, with John Ran. 


|, dolph, that no man ever had such constituents; hut 


I know her power—I know the multitude of her || | pave lived among them, and know them, and | 

: , a ° ° gs ij . "4 os 

fleets—I know the bravery and discipline of her || know they will sustain me. I shall enter into yy» 
| movement of a merely party character, nor sha}| 


armies; but in a war thus brought upon us, we || 
| 1 be found entering into a combination to elevate 


ought not to waste a moment in looking at these. 


| We ought to feel confident in our position—confi- || or to depress any section of the country at the ex 
dent in our resources—confident in the patriousm : 


: | pense of another. My political career may be 
of our people—and, above all, confident in the ; 


; : | short, and the accomplishment may fall far short 
blessing of the great Ruler of nations. With these, 1} of the purpose, but the conception of duty, at least 
- ’ 


and with a just cause, I feel that this country 18 || shall be glorious; and if an earnest effort to con, 
able to resist any attack; and I am confident that || up to it constitutes glory, then my career, long or 
we should be good against a world in arms. || short, shall be glorious. Gentlemen have spoke in 

But Iam admonished by the clock that I must || of the policy of President Monroe, who declared 
hasten to some other topics which yet remain, || to the nations of the old world, that they would 

l now invite gentlemen to turn their attention, || not be tolerated in any interference with the bal- 
for a moment, to the importance of Oregon, for I || ance of power on this continent, and that they must 
believe that its intrinsic importance has been over- | establish no more colonies on our shores. lam in 
looked or much undervalued, And, first, looking |) fayor of this policy, so far as it can with justice be 
at it in a political view, it must be admitted to be || carried out. Where European nations have already 
of great value to us. England has a frontier to the || possessions on this continent, they should be suf. 
north of us extending three thousand miles, and || fered to hold them without molestation; but we 
stretching entirely across the continent. If we per- || may well oppose their planting new colonies on 
mit her to come from that line some five hundred || this our western world. The honor of this senti- 
miles down the coast of the Pacific, we shall give || ment, however, it is but fair to say, belongs justly 
her the opportunity of filling up the only break || as much to the gentleman from Massachusetts {[Mr. 
which now exists in that line of continuous fortifi- || Apams] as it does to Mr. Monroe; for, although 
cation with which her energy and vast resources 1| the latter was the Chief Magistrate, the former Was 
have encompassed the globe. Why is it that she {| at the same time Secretary of State, and if he did 
presses with so much earnestness and pertinacity || not suggest, he certainly sanctioned the policy. 
for a strip of land along our western borders? Is || The present Executive maintains the same doc- 
trine; and, I doubt not, the whole country wil 


it the soil? Is it the trade? No. She could en- || 
joy the trade if the territory was ours; and it cer- i heartily come into it. 

tainly would be in that view better to resign a strip | I have some facts bearing upon the commercial 
of territory than to lose a good neighbor. These, || yalue of Oregon to us, which I deem of the first 
however, are not the considerations which make || moment. England and‘ the United States are the 
her so anxious and so persevering. It is the politi- | only competitors for the trade of southern China; 
cal value of the territory which, with her accus- || the trade of the northern portion of China is in the 
tomed sagacity, she sees and appreciates. States- | hands of the Russians, and is mainly conducted at 
men ought not to bound their view by things which || an annual fair held at Kiachta, lasting for about 
are at the moment within the range of their eyes. || two months, at which the traders of the two na- 
They ought to lift their vision, until it embraces || tions assemble and carry on their commercial trans- 
the broad field which belongs to the future also. || actions; but south China is in the hands of Eng- 
This the British statesmen are in the habit of do- || land and this country, who are competitors for the 
ine; and we, if we are wise, will follow their ex- || profits of the trade. England imports every year 
ample. Before we count the value of Oregon, we | four hundred and fifty thousand chests of - tea, 
must look across the Pacific, and estimate that || while we import two hundred thousand, besides 


| trade with China and the eastern Archipelago, || muslins and silks, and other commodities of great 
|| which is soon to open upon us in all its riches, || yalue. 


j 


| grandeur, and magnificence. As things now exist, | In this gainful traffic England regards us a rival 
|| our vessels, returning from the ports of eastern | power, and she is by no means disposed to give it 
| Asia, have, as it were, to run the gauntlet through | up. The coast of Oregon fronts that of China, and 
| a long line of British naval posts, from which they | presents great facilities for carrying on this impor- 
| are exposed to attack. Her numerous naval sta- || tant branch of our commerce. Fully to avail our- 
|, tions enable her to keep her fleets in‘every sea, and || selves, however, of these a we ought to 
| however widely spread this eastern commerce may || connect Oregon with the State of Missouri by the 
be, and however inestimable its value, it is subject || construction of a railroad. This is not so wild 
| ina moment to be arrested. But if we establish || and visionary a scheme as at the first view some 
| our posts and plant our settlements on the shores | gentlemen may be disposed to consider it. 
of the Pacific, our commerce will float in compara- | Let them reflect that it is but about fifteen years 
tive safety over the tranquil bosom of that wide- || since Mr. Huskisson lost his life in an experiment- 
| spead ocean. Surely, in this view of the subject, |} al trip between Liverpool and Manchester, over the 
it would be poor policy in us to yield what is es- | first railroad ever constructed in England. And 
| sential to the prosperity of our commerce in that || what is she doing in that system now ? And then 
part of the world. | look on the continent, and see already completed 
Again: I regard this controversy respecting Ore- || a large part of one continuous line of railroad, 
gon as a national question, in the strictest sense of || which is to stretch out twenty-seven hundred 
the term. I differed from some of my Whig friends || miles, entirely across Europe, from Odessa to Bre- 
respecting the annexation of Texas; for | viewed | men; while another line will presently extend from 
it, as I view this, as a national question. In adopt- || the Adriatic for near a thousand miles. And yet 
ing my conclusions, and in, conforming to them || some gantlemen stand and look aghast when any 
my course of action in relation to that important || one speaks of a railroad across our continent, as if 
subject, | was not conscious of one particle of self- || it were something wondrous and altogether un- 
ish feeling. What I did, I did for my country, for heard of before. Should such a road be construct- 
| the whole country—for the welfare and aggrandize- || ed, it will become the great highway of the 
|| ment of this nation. Iwas in Europe when that || world; we shall before long monopolize the trade 
| question was first agitated, and witnessed the || of the eastern coasts of Asia. At present, It 18 
| jealousies of European Cabinets in regard to it, | stated that the shortest possible voyage from Lon- 
‘| and their intrigues and combinations to defeat the || don to Canton occupies seventy days, but It |s 
|) annexation; and I felt my American blood roused 


estimated over such a railroad a traveller might 
_ at the spectacle. I look on Oregon in just the same || pass from London to Canton in forty days. There 


7 
way; with us it is no northern, no southern ques- || Is no wildness, no extravagance in the idea, but it 
tion. Ihave come up here as a national repre- | i 








is a matter of sober sense and plain calculation. 
sentative. True, I cannot wholly divest myself || What a magnificent idea does it present to the 
|| of feelings which were born with me, and of early || mind, and who can calculate the results to which 
| memories, which nothing can efface; but, God | it will lead? With a route so short and so direct 
helping me, I intend to do strict and equal justice } as this, might we not reasonably hope to command 


to all. | both the trade and the travel of the world. En- 
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grafted on this plan, and, as its natural adjunct, is 
the extension of a magnetic telegraph, which will 
follow the course of the road; unite these two, and 
where is the imagination which can grasp the con- 
sequences? Whale ships, returning from their 
jong and hazardous voyages, might touch upon 
the Pacific coast, and instantly transmit across the 
continent tidings of their safety and their success. 

In either of the views which I have presented, 
itis impossible that the importance of Oregon can 
be overlooked. I trust that these great results will 
be realized, and I hope at no distant day to see a 
mail line established across the continent. Eng- 
land has very recently been engaged in an exper- 
iment in ascertaining the shortest overland route 
across the Continent to the East Indies; and I be- 
lieve the Oriental Steam Company has determined 
upon that through Germany, ay Trieste; but if we 
construct this railroad, she will then be dependent 
on us for the shortest and most expeditious, as 
well as the safest route to China and her East In- 
dia possessions. Is not the language of Berkley 
in the progress of fulfilment, when he wrote that 
immortal line— 

« Westward the star of empire takes its way ?”’ 


When Oregon shall be in our possession, when we 
shall have established a profitable trade with Chi- 
na through her ports, when our ships traverse the 
Pacific as they now cross the Atlantic, and all the 
countless consequences of such a state of things 
begin to flow in upon us, then will be fulfilled that 
vision which rapt and filled the mind of Nufiez as 
he gazed over the placid waves of the Pacific. 

I will now address myseif for a moment to the 
moral aspect of this great question. Gentlemen 
have talked much and eloquently about the horrors 
of war. I should regret the necessity of a war; I 
should deplore its dreadful scenes; but if the pos- 
session of Oregon gives us a territory opening upon 
the nation prospects such as I now describe, and 
if, for the simple exercise of our rights in regard 
to it, Great Britain should wage upon us an unjust 


war, the regret which every one must feel will at , 


least have much to counterbalance it. One of Eng- 
land’s own writers has said: ‘* The possible des- 
tiny of the United States of America, as a nation 
of one hundred millions of freemen, stretching from 


the Atlantic to the Pacific, living under the laws of | 


Alfred, and speaking the language of Shakspeare 
and Milton, is an august conception.” 

It is an august conception, finely imbodied; and 
Itrust in God that it will, at no distant time, be- 
come a reality. I trust that the world will see, 
through all time, our people living, not only under 
the laws of Alfred, but that they will be heard to 
speak throughout our wide-spread borders the lan- 
guage of Shakspeare and Milton. Above all it is 
my prayer that, as long as our posterity shall con- 
tinue to inhabit these mountains and plains,and hills 
and valleys, they may be found living under the sa- 
cred institutions of Christianity. Put these things 
together, and what a picture do they present to the 
mental eye! Civilization and intelligence started 
in the East; they have travelled and are still trav- 
elling westward; but when they shall have com- 
pleted the circuit of the earth, and reached the ex- 
tremest verge of the Pacific shores; then, unlike 
the fabled god of the ancients, who dipped his 
glowing axle in the western wave, they will there 
take up their permanent abode; then shall we enjoy 
the sublime destiny of returning these blessings to 
their ancient seat; then will it be ours to give the 
priceless benefits of our free institutions, and the 
pure and healthful light of the Gospel, back to the 
dark family which has so long lost both truth and 
freedom; then may Christianity plant herself there, 


} 


‘able, can do it better; and whoever shall ypc a 
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The Oregon Question—Mr. Gordon. 
OREGON QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. GORDON, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 14, 1846. 

The resolution from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, requiring the President to notify Great 
Britain of the intention of the United States to 
terminate the joint oceupancy of Oregon, and to 
abrogate the convention of 1827, being under 
consideration in Committee of the Whole— 
Mr. GORDON obtained the floor, and said that, 

at this late and protracted stage of the debate, his 

disposition_to take part in it was much less than it 
had been at its commencement. Indeed, so much 
had been said, in such a variety of forms—from 
the grave to the gay, and from the sublime to the 
ridiculous—that it was almost impossible to say 
anything new, or anything old in a new form. 

Still, having manifested quite an early disposition 

to address the committee, he had a few words to 

say. He had a vote to give, and reasons to assign 
for that vote, for which he alone was responsible. 

The President of the United States (continued 
Mr. G.) has recommended to Congress the termi- 
nation of the joint convention of 1827, by the giv- 
ing of the twelve months’ notice provided for by 
that convention; and, in order to justify that recom- 
mendation, he has stated his reasons for it. He 
has informed us of the offer of compromise made 
to the British Government, through her Minister 
resident here; and he has also reviewed the whole 
history of the negotiation, from the year 1818 down 
to the date of his Message; and the question now 
is, shall Congress adopt the recommendation of the 
President? Shall we direct that notice to be given 
which he believes necessary to be given, to secure 
the rights of the United Stafts in the Oregon Ter- 
ritory? Or shall we decline, and refuse to execute 
and carry out the recommendation of the President, 
and present to the civilized world the spectacle of 
a great nation divided in its councils—divided not 
only among ourselves into parties, but even the 
Democratic party split up into factions on so great 
and grave a subject? 

I will not discuss our title to Oregon. That duty 
belonged to another department of this Govern- 
ment, and most ably was it performed. Our min- 
ister in the late negotiation exhibited our claim in 
the clearest and strongest light. No one, however 


to fortify his positions will utterly fail, and only 
weaken and obscure that which now 3s so plain 
that he who runs may read and caleeed. I 
would not add or alter a syllable. He is entitled 
to our respect for the great ability with which he 
conducted the argument, and the skill and power 
with which he brushed away the cloud of mist in 


which previous negotiation had seemingly involved | 


our rights. 


Gentlemen say that the notice is cause and ground 


of war, and that we are not prepared for war. I 


deny that the giving this notice is either a just 


cause of war, or any ground whatsoever of war. 


| It is provided for in the convention itself. We 
| have the same right to give the notice to terminate 
, that convention that Great Britain herself has; and 


and serious argument, that if Great I 


and while, with one hand she points to the Poly- | 


hesian isles, rejoicing in the late recovered treasure 


of revealed truth, with the other, present the Bible | 


tothe Chinese. Itis our duty to aid in this great 
work. I trust we shall esteem it as much our hon- 


orasour duty. Let us not, like some of the Brit- | 


ish missionaries, give them the Bible in one hand 
and opium in the other, but bless them only with 
the pure word of truth. I hope the day is not dis- 
tant—soon, soon may its dawn arise—to shed upon 


the farthest and the most benighted of nations the | 


splendor of more than a tropical sun. 


such as he had indicated in the course of his re- | 


marks. 


; | tures. 
Mr. Hitttarp closed by offering an amendment, || 


who will dare to say, here or elsewhere, in solemn 
. ? 
us notice, we have a right to declare war against 
that Power for the adoption of a measure provided 
for in the very treaty now under consideration? Sir, 
it is not this notice which would lead to war, or 
that would be the cause of war. If war is to grow 
out of this controversy in the Oregon Territory, it 
will come of those measures which everybody 
avows himself ready to go for; which measures, in 
that distant region, would bring British subjects 
into conflict with American citizens, and the Amer- 
ican Government with the British Government. 
This it is that will enkindle the flame of war, if 
war is to grow out of the controversy between 
these two Powers. 
Gentlemen have painted the horrors of war in 


the most vivid colors and the most haggard fea- 
But what have we ever lost by war that we | 


should disparage it? Nothing. On the contrary, 
we have gained everything by it. 
are, and what we possess, we are indebted to wa 


sritain gives | 


For what we | ’ : 
i, unquestionable title, and that we will have. Al 


|| pendant on the cotton trade. Sto 


| she could 
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Ho. or Reps. 
The old French war nursed in its tent the young 
Hercules of America, and trained him up for the 
Revolution—a general the bravest of the brave, 
whose fame as a warrior outshines that of Alex- 
ander, Cwsar, or Napoleon. His deeds in arms 
are the pride and boast and honor of the great na- 
tion he founded. The revolutionary war resulted 
in the establishment of these United States. The 
last war with Great Britain gave the freedom of 
the seas to the commerce of the world. The next 
war with that power will « xpel her from this conti- 
nent. Though a peace-loving people, we are, 
when aroused in defensive war, the most warlike 
race ever clad in armor. Let war come, if it will 
come; boldly and firmly we will meet its shock, 
and roll back its wave on the * fast-anchored isle 
of Britain,’’ and dash its furious flood over those 
who raised the storm but could not direct its course. 
Ours is the last people, in a craven spirit, to beg for 
peace. In a just war, as this would be, on our 
part, the sound of the clarion would be the sweet- 
est music that could greet our ears. It will not do 
to attempt to intimidate the citizen soldiers of this 
great Republic with threats of aggressive war, if 
you mean to preserve the peace of nations. 

Should war be declared, New York would not 
be absent at the call of the roll. Her position, 
commercial and geographical, is such that she must 
sustain the brunt. From that responsibility she 
would not shrink, but freely and fearlessly assume 
it. She prefers peace to war, but war to dishonor. 
But, sir, there will be no war—there will be no war, 
because our rights are paramount to Great Brit- 
ain’s, and because Great Britain is aware of our 
determination, our valor, and our resources. 

The growing disposition of England for free 
trade is favorable to peace With the annexation 
of Texas we own nearly all the cotton lands in the 
world. She is dependant on us forecotton. One 
week's supply of cotton wanting in the factories 
of England, places the country on the verge of a 
revolution. ‘The powerful bankers, the princely 
merchants, and the cotton lords, backed by the 
middling classes, whose daily gains depend on the 


| prevalence of peace, are too strong for the English 


oligarchy to resist. The salvation of England de- 
pends upon uninterrupted relations in commerce 
with the United States. The maintenance of these 
relations is of great importance to the United 
States; but it is not vitally so. The United States 
could stand the shock of a rupture, but England 
would crumble under it. The United States, as 
the great cotton grower of the world, possesses a 
vast power. It is understood and felt by the civ- 
ilized world. With this power they control the 
commercial world, and by this power they can 
command peace, at least for themselves. She there- 
fore desires no war. She would hesitate long 
before she would declare war, even if her rights 
were invaded by the United States. The income 
tax, imposed to pay the interest on her vast national 
debt, is the last resource of revenue. Everything 
else had been taxed to the utmost. She would 
have to resort to forced loans for the means of war. 
She is not only dependant on us for cotton, but we 
are her best customer, at least would be, under a 


judicious and reciprocal adjustment of the respect- 


ive tariffs of the two countries, by which our 
breadstuffs and agricultural products would en- 
ter her ports, and her manufactures ours in ex- 
change. We, however, can live without her, ta- 
riff or no tariff, peace or war; but she cannot exist 
without us in relations of peace and commerce. 
We have the resources and internal trade of a con- 
tinent. She is limited to a small island, and her 
famishing millions live from hand to mouth, de- 
their looms, 
and you stop their daily bread. War with the 
United States would be the most suicidal policy 
ursue; and she is not so blind as not to 
see it. The whole of Oregon is of vastly less im- 
ortance to her than a year’s supply of raw cotton. 

he habits and business of her people are deeply 


| and vitally identified with the manufacture of cot- 


ton, and the cotton-goods market of the world. 
Our breadstuffs are becoming quite important to 
her. Hence there will be no war declared by Great 
Britain for this territory, even if we should take 
all east of the Russian line, and west of the line 
of the Rocky mountains, up to the polar ocean. 
But we want only what belongs to us by clear and 
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the United States have to do to preserve peace, is, | 
to uphold their rights, and carry out the grand doc- 
trine, that no part of the contunent of North Amer- 
ica, at least, is open to further colonization or set- | 
tlement by any foreign or monarchical govern- 
ment, i 
But it is said we are not prepared for war. Sir, 
we are as much prepared as we ever were, Or as, 
I trust, we ever shall be, in time of peace. We 
are as much prepared now as we were when the 
Revolution broke out; we are as much prepared as 
we were when war with Great Britain was last de- 
elared. If love of country and a devotion to repub- 
lican institutions—if the right of citizens to bear 
aris in time of peace—is preparation for war, then 
are we prepared, We have more than two millions 
of fighting men, with arms in their hands, and we 
have cighteen millions of people, ready and able to 
feed and clothe and sustain them in the conflict. 
We have all the raw materiel of war; we have the 
requisite shall, ( apital, and machinery to make that 
materiel useful, and to conve 


of defence, 


rt it into instruments 
We are prepared for war—not, to be 
Bure, by n lar sc expensive nay VY» nor by a standing 
army. Itis not our policy to suckle armies and 
dry-nurse the Jand; and until I shall be satisfied 
that war is to come, and that we are to have an 
aggressive war by Great Britain, I shail not be pre- 
mared much to enlarge either the army or the navy. 
| repeat, then, we are as much prepared for war 
to-day as we ever shall be, or ever ought to be, in 
time of peace. I would rather lose battles during 
the first year of a war than I would consent, in 
time of peace, to build up a large and expensive 
navy, or to establish a standing army, when no 
war might come. The cost of the army and the 
navy, the injury to our free institutions, would be 
greater far than any declaration of war, coming un- 
expected upon us, even though for the first year 
we might suffer defeat. But, sir, I repeat, we are 
ready; we have two millions of brave men, ready 
at the call of their country to march to the front of 
the battle whenever and wherever the cloud of war 
might lower. 

In order to ascertain whether this notice should 
be given or not, it is necessary to understand what 
are the rights of Great Britain, and what the rights 
of the United States, under this joint convention 
of 1818, indefinitely continued by the convention 
of 1827. By this convention it was provided that 
the citizens, subjects, and vessels of Great Britain 
and the United States should be free to enter this 
territory, its bays, harbors, creeks, and rivers, there 
to trade with the natives. There is no power 
given to Great Britain to exercise sovereign acts of 
authority; but under this treaty, which gave certain 
privileges to British subjects, but none to the Brit- 
ish Government, what has that Government done? 
In the first place, she has incorporated the Hud- 
son Bay Company—a second East India Compa- 
ny—and she has given to it the monopoly of the 
whole trade of this Northwestern territory—thus 
denying to her own subjects those very rights and 
privileges which were ceded to them by this con- 
vention. She has gone on, in violation and in de- 
fiance of this treaty, to establish courts of civil and 
criminal jurisdiction, to build her forts in every 
section, and to establish a military government 
over the entire territory. The Government of 
Great Britain is at this moment firmly established 
in all that territory. Under this joint treaty, which 
gave to her subjects certain trading privileges, of 
which she has deprived them, and conferred upon 
a corporation, Great Britain has gone on to estab- 
lish a government—amilitary, civil, and political. 
Her flag is erected on every fort—numbering some 
thirty—and she is now, by her flag, proclaiming 
her right of dominion over this territory. And 
what, in the mean time, have we done? Nothing. 
While we have been sleeping, under the influence 
of this “ masterly inactivity,” she, step by step, 
has been encroaching upon this territory, and 
claiming it as her own, Whilst we have had seru- 
ples about this treaty, she has violated it at every 
point; and instead of suffering her subjects to go 
there and trade, she, under the pretence of taking 
care of them, and keeping in check the savage In- 
dian tribes, has established a government there as 
complete and as perfect as that existing under the 
East India Company charter. It may be said that 


this government is necessary to control these In- | 
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own subjects. If, in connection with these acts | because she is a powerful and a 








[Jan. 14, 


Ho. or Reps, 





dangerous foe . 


° . . i . . 
of sovereign power, she had not claimed the terri- || that her colonies and her possessions encircle ;), 


tory itself, there might be some pretext for the ar- 


world from north to south, from east to west: and 


gument. But the quo animo of these acts had been || that this would be no little war, but a contest bo. 


made manifest by her claim to the territory itself. 
She has exercised the highest sovereign power, 
and, at the same time, hes claimed the territory 
and the soil, and refuses to acknowledge our rights 
within it. 

I helieve that no gentleman who has spoken in 
this House, nor any one out of it, has pretended 
that we are to surrender any territory south of 499°. 
And yet, unless we give this notice, and extend our 
laws and jurisdiction over this territory, all the ter- 
ritory south of 49°, and north and west of the Co- 
lumbia river, is as certain to fall into the hands of 
Great Britain, as it is certain that she is now there 
asserting her claim. Until the notice is given, and 
suitable measures are adopted for their protection, 
I will venture to say that no American citizen 


will undertake to settle north of the Columbia. | 
The territory north of the Columbia has been | 


ocenpied by British forts, and settlements, and 
subjects; and not an American citizen has gone, 


or will dare to go, north of the Columbia for set- | 
tlement. Whether they are to be bought up, or | 


tomahawked, or to have the Indians set upon them, 


is immaterial. Go there they will not, until such | 


time as this Government shall assert its just rights, 
and show the people there that they are to be pro- 
tected by all its power, under the just claim which 
we possess. 


What will be the effect of continuing this con- | 
vention? It will give all this territory south of 49° 


and north and west of the Columbia river, to Great 
Britain; and this is what is called ‘* masterly inac- 


tivity.’’ Oregon on time! the South Carolina poli- | 
3 . | 
cy! which would to-morrow fiercely wage war 


against the world for the conquest of Cuba or Cali- 


fornia, (I will not say Mexico, because I do not | 


believe she wants iy) but would rather that the 
whole of Oregon down to 42° should belong to 
Great Britain than to the United States. Yes, sir; 
this is the South Carolina policy !—a policy identi- 
cal, in regard to that territory, with the British 


| policy itself, 


Great Britain has numerous forts south of 49°, or 
in that part of the territory which lies north of the 
Columbia; and she even has one fort two hundred 
miles south of the Columbia river—Fort Umqua. 
Are gentlemen prepared to give up this territory 
south of 49°? Gentlemen say this subject should 
be left in the hands of the President—that it is an 
executive concern. But, sir, the giving this notice 
will not take from the Executive department of the 
Government its proper, independent jurisdiction. 
That will remain where it is, in statu quo. Whether 
any treaty is to be ratified between this Govern- 
ment and Great Britain, or whether any offers are 
to be made on the part of Great Britain, I know 
not, nor will [ interfere with that question. I will 
not inquire, nor anticipate what offer the Execu- 
tive would receive, or Great Britain make. But 
if any offer should be made, I trust that the Ex- 
ecutive will ratify no treaty that would not re- 
ceive the sanction of the nation, and accord with 


| the just rights of our people. I am willing to leave 


that matter in the hands of the Executive, where 
this notice would leave it, where it now is, and 
with which we cannot interfere. 

Great Britain has manifested a disposition to 
contend not only for the territory north of forty- 
nine degrees, but for that north of the Columbia 
river. And if we are to contend for any part of 
this territory, we may as well, if the eonflict is to 
come, contend for that north of forty-nine degrees 
as for that between forty-nine degrees and the 
Columbia. 

I believe our title to the whole of Oregon up to 
54° 40’ is ** clear and unquestionable;’’ and that 
below 49°, under no circumstances, is an inch of 
this territory to be surrendered to the British Gov- 
ernment. Whether the territory north of 49° and 
south of 54° 40’ is a matter of compromise, nego- 
tiation, and settlement between the two Govern- 
ments, | will not now undertake to say. It is suffi- 
cient for me to repeat the expression of my belief 
that our title up to 54° 40’ is “clear and unques- 
tionable.”’ 

Much has been said about the power of Great 
Britain, and the danger of entering upon a war 


dian tribes, to regulate trade, and to pretect her | with her; that we must forego our treaty rights, 


|| tween systems—a long, protracted, arduous 


| force in Canada. In all her settlements, it 


j + . - 38 : : and 
| bloody war. Now, if Great Britain encircles the 


world with her possessions, it only argues |e, 
| weakness, not her strength. She has to maintaiy 
_large armies in the East Indies, and a military 


cessary for her to maintain a military colablits. 
ment; and, therefore, I say that her extended co. 
onies, her vast power in that respect, is, in faot 
only her weakness. And if a declaration of wa; 
should come—and if it comes at all, it must he 
| from her and not from us—it will be the signal of 
| her dissolution. Her restless colonies would they 

have an eres to strike a blow; and at this 
moment she is weaker than she ever was at any 
|| time since she became mistress of the seas, The 
defeat of her aggressive attack upon the Chinese 
would have proved her downfall. Let her once 
become engaged in war, and let Canada or Ireland 
evince a disposition to regain their lost independ- 
ence, and the British empire will be at an end. 
She knows it. She is less ready to go to war, and 
|, less able to maintain a war, either offensive or 
| defensive, than either France, Russia, or the United 
|, States. She has too many colonies. They require 
armies and navies to keep them in subjectioa. She 
| wants more concentrated power. ‘The extended 
campaigns and the numerous conquests of Napo- 
leon consigned him to banishment at St. Helena; 
and the extensive conquests of Great Britain will 
be her grave. 

I do not know that I shall dread the conflict, if 
it come; and I venture to say that Great Britain 
dreads it more than the United States. Sir Robert 
Peel, indeed, in a speech made in the British Par- 
| liament responsive to the Inaugural Address of the 
|| President, blustered about war; but it was intended 
| to operate on the weak nerves of the American peo- 
|| ple and Government. He had tried this course of 
| action in the case of McLeod, when other men 
| were at the helm of this Government; and he hed 
| found that bluster and bravado had had their ef- 
| fect upon the men then in power. The British 
| Government was now resorting to the same means 
of intimidation; but, thank God, they had to deal 

with different agents on the part of this people. 
I have no prejudice against the British—1 mean 
|| against the British eople. I admire them; | ad- 
| mire those who toil in her work-shops and her 
| fields of agriculture; nay, if you please, I admire 
| her armies and her navy. I Tike them for their 
_ bravery—for their love of liberty—their virtue— 
their industry. Why should I not? They are 
| blood of our Sai bone of our bone, and flesh of 
| our flesh; we speak the same language; we are 
| descended from the same common ancestry. But I 
/must hold them, as I hold the rest of the world, 
‘* Friends in peace, enemies in war.”’ But I draw a 
_ distinction between the British people and the Brit- 
ish Government. I abhor and detest the Brit- 
ish Government. Would to God that the Briush 
' people—the Irish, Scotch, Welch, and English— 
would rise up in rebellion, sponge out the national 
| debt, confiscate the land, and divide it among the 
| people. Never, in the world, will they reac h- the 
} romised land of equal rights except through this 
Red sea of blood. Let Great Britain declare war, 
| and I fervently hope that the British people—at 
least the Irish—will seize the occasion to rise and 





| assert their independence. We 
| Such are my sentiments in relation to the British 
|Government and the British people. In a con- 
| troversy between France and Great Britain, oT 
| Russia and Great Britain, I would rather that the 
| British Government should triumph than that she 
| should fall; I would rather see the British people 
| the subjects of the British Government than the 
subjects of France or the serfs of Russia. | be- 
lieve they are better off under the British Govern- 
‘ment than they would be under a foreign yoke; 
| but I again repeat that I abhor that Government; 
| L abhor that purse-proud and pampered aristocracy, 
'| with its bloated pension list, which, for centuries 
|| past, has wrung its being from the toil, the sweat, 
and the blood of that people. This was the sent- 
| ment of the illustrious Emmet, when, on his trial, 
he declared ‘if the French came as invaders, he 
| would meet them on the beach with a sword in 
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‘ and and 
‘ me house, and burn every blade of grass, and 
«the last intrenchment of freedom should be his 
s rave.” . rob. ak 
We should have no controversy with the British 
ople, separate and apart from the aggressive and 
frstile action of their Government, and we should 
have and express no prejudice against them sim- 
sly because they are Englishmen, or op of the 
British Government. It is not their fault that they 
are its subjects. They were born in allegiance to 
it, and are me under by military force, and the 
ower of wealth. For the Government, as it ex- 


a torch in the other; he would raze | 


} 





ists and exercises its functions, we have, and can | 


have, no respect whatever. If we manifest the 
feeling we ought to possess towards them, they 
would have no special hatred towards us; and 
even in a war between the two Powers, one of the 


creat obstacles to her vigorous prosecution of it | 
g : 


would be the indisposition, if not the absolute re- 
ugnance, of our transatlantic brethren to fight us 


and spill fraternal blood, in a contest in which our || 


Government would be in the right, and theirs in | 
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The 
stockjobbers and brokers, the bulls and bears of 
Wall street; and those harpies on the public pros- 


perity never lose the opportunity to blow hot and 
cold, up and down, and spread panic as often as our 


foreign relations, of serious adjustment, are moot- | 


ed. For this cause, among others of graver im- 
port, it is the bounden duty of this Government 


| now to bring this difficulty to a crisis, and give 


repose and stability to the business of the coun- 
try, having constant regard to the just rights and 
honor of the nation. In my humble judgment the 
giving of this hotice is the first step to be taken in 


the final, speedy, peaceful, honorable, and just | 


settlement of this vexed question. 
Now why do we want Oregon? It is a large 
country, extending some twelve and a half degrees 


north and south, and some seven hundred miles in | 
breadth from east to west, with a salubrious cli- || 
mate and a fertile soil. It is the key of the Pacific, | 
It will command the trade of the isles of the Paci- | 


fic, of the East, and of China. 


establish there the institutions of freedom, to plant 


We want Oregon, | 
because it is contiguous to the United States; to 
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section due west along and with the said parallel, shall be 
the line of demarkation between the territories of the United 
States and these of his Britannic Majesty; and that the said 
line shail form the northern boundary of the said territories 
of the United States, and the southern boundary of the ter- 
ritories of his Britannic Majesty, from the Lake of the 
Woods to the Stony mountains. 

Arr. 3. It is agreed thatany country that may be claimed 
by either party on the northwest coast of America, westward 
of the Stony mountains, shall, together with its harbors, 
bays, and creeks, and the navigation of all rivers within the 
same, be free and open for the term of ten years from the 
date of the signature of the present convention, to the vea- 
sels, citizens, and subjects of the two Powers; it being well 
understood that this agreement is not to be construed to the 
prejudice of any claim which either of the two high con- 
tracting parties may have to any part of the said country, 
nor shall it be taken to affect the claims of any other Power 
or State to any part of the said country; the only object of 
the high contracting parties, in thatrespect, being to prevent 
disputes and differences among themselves, 


Convention helween the United States and Great Britain, 
signed at London, August 6, 1227. 

Articte 1. All the provisions of the third article of the 
convention concluded between the United States of Amer- 
ica and his Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Lreland, on the 20th of October, 1818, shall 


the wrong. The colonists in the Revolution had | there the tree of liberty; to erect there our standard; || be, and they are hereby, further indefinitely extended and 
fearless defenders, even in Parliament; and the || and to wave there the star-spangled banner upon || Continued in force, in the same manner as if all the pro- 


mass of the British people were not half so inimi- | 


cal to us as the king, his ministers, and the nobil- 
ity. Much of their prejudice is artfully engender- 
ed by the machinations of the nobility, to keep 
out of the minds of the 
leaven of Democracy. 

city to see, and the wit to counteract it, and not 
play into the hands of the enemies of self-govern- 
ment, in that respect, by an unnecessary exhibi- 
tion of senseless spleen. Not that we should have 
cause to dread them, one and all, though actuated 


Ty 


oon an infusion of the | 


by the bitterest animosity. But their good opinion | 


is just as well as their ill will, and quite as cheap- 
ly purchased. 
opinion, natural to a common ancestry, language, 
and religion, I would place, as well the inhabitants 
of the island of Great Britain itself, as of all her 
colonies and dependencies, near and remote. 

Our sympathies for the oppressed of all nations 


an asylum. Our naturalization laws are extremely 


In this friendly relation of good | 


lenient; and the shortness of the term of probation, | 


before aliens can become citizens of the United 
States, is a proof of our friendship for every white 


man under the light of heaven, and not less for | 


Englishmen than Frenchmen, Germans, or any 
other class of the human family. 


Should Canada, Ireland, or other portion of the | 


British empire strike for liberty, our sympathies 


would be sure to be enlisted on their side, and our | 


most fervent prayers would ascend to heaven for 
their safe deliverance from the galling chains of 
feudal bondage and military oppression. I would 
not guaranty that directly or indirectly our people, 
in the struggle, would not give them more sub- 
stantial aid and comfort than mere prayers and 
sympathy, Our controversy, then, if controversy 


we have, is with the Government per se, and not | 
its subjects any farther than they are connected | 
with the Government in the contest; and let them | 


so understand it. Should a hostile army invade 
the enemy’s country, it would be a stroke of poli- 
cy in the commanding general to promise and give 
protection to the people of the invaded district who 
would join his standard, or not oppose his march. 
It is no less wise in us to conciliate the good will 
of the British people, and weaken their respect for 
their own Government, rather than to force them, 


love their own, whether with a view to a possible | 
or probable state of war or a change of their consti- | 
tution, vesting the power in the people and abol- | 
ishing the royal prerogative. The press of Eng- | 


land, by acting on this principle, exasperated the 
British people against the dynasty of Napoleon; 
and, to some considerable extent, disaffected the 


French to his prejudice. If history be philosophy | 


teaching by example, let us profit by it. 


It is high time that this Oregon controversy was | 
forever settled and put at rest. Its continual agi- | 
‘ation injuriously affects the currency and busi- | 

d commerce | 


hess of the cguntry. Currency an 
mutually act and react on each other. They are 
So sympathetic, and intimately and vitally con- 
nected, as to flourish and fade, rise and fall, to- 
gether. Our actual currency is essentially paper or 


/and our Adams. 
e should have the saga- | 


the highest and most remote boundaries of that 


territory, in honor of those institutions consecrated | 
| by the blood of the Revolution, and founded by | 


our Washington, our Franklin, our Jefferson, 
We want it, sir, because it is 
ours; because the British want it; because it will 
make a happy home for unborn millions who are 
to emigrate from these States to the west of the 
Rocky mountains; we want it because our people 
have gone there, wish to go there, and will go there, 
to make permanent settlements, to establish homes 
for themselves and their posterity forever. 

I repeat, sir, unless we give this notice and fol- 
low up the giving this notice, by the extension 
of our laws and protection over our settlers in 
Oregon, that they never will go north of the Co- 


'lumbia river to settle; that the whole territory 
| north of the Columbia is certain, in the end, to 
| fall into the hands of Great Britain. 
are so strong that we open our country to them as || 


She now has 
Fort Vancouver, Fort George, and various other 


forts located on the Columbia, with her settle- | 


ments about them; and our citizens will not go 
there. If we fail to carry out the recommend- 


| ations of the Executive, which to me seem rea- 


sonable and just, our citizens, instead of bend- 
ing their course to the northward of the Columbia 
river, will eventually go down to California, and 
make their settlement in the south; and thus will 


| carry out that ‘‘mastely inactivity’? policy to 
| which I have adverted. 


When I rose, Mr. Chairman, I did not expect 
to occupy the full time allowed me. I have briefly 


| glanced at the leading considerations that have 


governed me and brought me to the conclusion I 
have attained, that we are bound—bound by the 
honor of this nation, and by that justice which is 
due to our settlers in Oregon—to give this notice; 
to unfetter ourselves, and to extend our laws and 
our jurisdiction over this people, that they may 
receive that encouragement which is necessary for 
the occupation and the peopling of this territory. 
It appears to me—and so I think the British Gov- 
ernment will regard it—that if we fail to give this 
notice, and to pass those measures which are re- 
commended to us, and which gentlemen say they 
will pass, that the British Government will regard 
it as an indication on the part of Congress, at least, 


49°, is a matter for negotiation, for compromise, 


| and for division. Now, is there any gentleman on 


this floor who is prepared to say that the terri- 
tory south of 49° does not belong to us? And is 
there any one on this floor prepared to intimate 


| to the Executive or to Great Britain that the ter- 
_ritory south of that parallel is open for negotia- | 


tion? I trust not; and, having submitted these 
views, I yield the floor. 
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Convention between the United States of America and Great 
Britain, signed at London, October 20, 1818. 
ArTIcte 2. It is agreed that a line drawn from the most 
northwestern point of the Lake of the Woods, along the 
forty-ninth parallel of north latitude, or, if the said point 
shall not be in the forty-ninth parallel of north latitute, then 
that a line drawn from the sai 


1 | that the territory south of 49° as weil as north of || 
by senseless slander, to hate our institutions and | 


visions of the said article were herein specifically recited. 

Arr. 2. It shall be competent, however, to either of the 
contracting parties, in case either should think fit, at any 
time after the 20th October, 1228, on giving due notice of 
twelve months to the other contracting party, to annul and 
abrogate this convention; and it shall, in such case, be ac- 
cordingly entirely anaulled and abrogated, after the expira- 
tion of the said term of notice. 

Art. 3. Nothing contained in this convention, or in the 
third article of the convention of the 20th October, !818, 
hereby continued in force, shall be construed to impair, or 
in any manner affect, the claims which either of the con- 
tracting parties may have to any part of the country west- 
ward of the Stony or Rocky mountains. 





OREGON QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. H. BEDINGER, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
In true Hovse or Represenrarives, 
January 15, 1846. 


On the Resolution authorizing the President to 
give the notice for the termination of the joint 
occupancy of the Oregon Territory. 

The House beine in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union— 

Mr. BEDINGER addressed the committee as 
follows: 

Mr. Cuarrman: The magnitude and great im- 
portance of the question at present under discus- 
sion, the intense interest manifested by the whole 
country in its progress and in its decision, and the 
very able manner in which it has been treated by 
those who have already participated in its diseus- 
sion, cause me to approach it with the greatest 
hesitancy. 

3Zut it is due to those whom I have the honor 
to represent, as well as to myself, that, before re- 
cording my vote upon a question of such magni- 
tude and grave importance, I should render a rea- 
son for the vote I shall give, and for the course of 
conduct I shall deem it my duty to pursue. I 
therefore respectfully solicit the attention of the 
committee whilst, in as brief a manner as I pos- 
sibly can, I proceed to state the causes which have 
influenced me, and led my mind to that conclusion 
at which it has arrived. 

I confess, sir, that this question has been to me 


_ one of exceeding perplexity, doubt, and difficulty; 
, and although I have succeeded in convincing my 


own mind as to the course which it is proper that 


| this House and this country should pursue in re- 


point due north or south, as | 


gard to it—although I have found reasons amply 
satisfactory to my own judgment—yet I am far 
from believing or hoping that I shall have the 
ability or good fortune to convince others—in this 
Hall at least—that my judgment has not led me 
into false positions and untenable ground. That 
this question should appear, to one of my small 
“experience, difficult and perplexing, should not 


excite the wonder of any person; for older, and 


wiser, and more experienced heads than mine 
have been much puzzled by its consideration, and 
many an anxious hour of painful hesitation has it 
occasioned those who have most carefully exam- 
ined it, and are most familiar with it. 


the case may be, until the said line shall intersect the said | 


credit, and is made the gambling capital of the |) parallel of north latitude, and from the point of such inter- |! 


We have, on the one hand, the masterly view 
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of the subject taken bY the Executive in that ad- |) shall have died in this Hall—if I were not discour- Company and all its 


tee 


The Oregon Question—Mr. Bedinger. 





mirable state paper, his Annual Message, and || aged by this apprehension, I would, with all the 


doubtless the weight of his opinion and recom- 
mendation is, as indeed it should be, very sensi- 
bly felt both here and elsewhere. The opinion of 
the Executive is sustained and strengthened by the 
beautiful and invincible reasoning of the Secretary 
of State, who, by the triumph which he has 
achieved over the British diptosatiet, has con- 
vinced the world—the rational and impartial world 
at least—that the claims of his country are founded 
in truth and justice, and cannot be overthrown by 
sophistry or fraud. This opinion is supported, 
moreover, by many able heads and patriotic hearts, 
both here and elsewhere—by noble and gallant 
spirits, who seem already to be panting for an op- 
portunity to hurl the gauntlet to our haughty op- 
ponent and rival, and challenge her at once to mor- 
tal combat; and I confess, sir, that when I reflect 
upon the overbearing and domineering spirit of 
Great Britain, I feel as much disposed as any one 
else possibly can, to raise my voice, and, if need 
be, my arm also, in opposition to her. No man’s 
heart glows with fiercer indignation than mine, 
when the wrongs and aggressions of that relent- 
less power are arrayed before me. Nevertheless, 
sir, f must be allowed to express the fear that it 
has been with others as it was, at first, with my- 
self—they have suffered their patriotism to obscure 
their judgments, and their indignation against 
Great Britain to hurry them into a line of conduct 
not the most politic, and not the most wise. For 
myself, sir, having the character at home (and I 


fear elsewhere also) of being rather hot-headed, I | 


i} 
i] 
} 


i} 
i| 


earnestness and all the sincerity of my nature, call. 
— those who so zealously advocate it, and im- 
P 


ore them to pause before pushing this policy to | 


the extreme; they jeopardize or defeat the very ob- 
ject they have in view. Sir, how should a grave 


and deliberative body, such as this House should | 
be, act upon a matter of such vital importance? | 


What line of policy should a great nation, such as 
ours, pursue in a crisis such as this? 


| may not be deemed presumptuous, if I dare to sug- 


} 


i 


| gest what occurs to my poor judgment as the wisest 


course we could possib y pursue, 


First, then, this thing should stop where it is. | 
Not another word should be spoken—not another | 
effort at compromise or negotiation attempted. | 

The negotiations have ceased—they are dead, and 

thus they should remain, never again to be revived. | 

If any proposition should hereafter come from | 
| Great Britain—if she should now offer to take the | 


49th degree—nay, if she should declare herself 
content to receive the one-half of what we formerly 


| offered her—though we should not scout her propo- 


| sition, yet we should promptly reject it. We | 


| to maintain it, but we choose to bide our time.’? | 


have felt a little afraid of surrendering myself || 


wholly to the impulses of my nature in this mat- 
ter: and, exerting myself to the utmost to subdue 
my belligerent spirit, | have sueceeded in arriving 
at the conclusion, that although Great Britain 
richly deserves from us a thorough drubbing, yet 
she can afford to wait for it awhile, (it will come 
in time, sir—it will come in time,) and we can af- 
ford to postpone the infliction of it at least for the 
present. And for this reason, among others, I do 
not think it politic or wise, at this moment, to throw 
down the gauntlet to her by so suddenly dissolv- 


ing the present existing state of affairs between | 


her and ourselves in our disputed territory. 

Let us look at this question for one moment, if 
we can possibly do so, calmly and dispassionately. 
I know that gentlemen generally use these words 
by way of preface to the fiercest outbursts and most 
impassioned — But I would respectfully beg 
gentlemen to calm themselves, and look carefully at 
this question. First, then, I will cheerfully admit 
that the man who now doubts that our title to the 
whole of Oregon is, as against Great Britain, “ clear 
and unquestionable,” must be cursed by nature 
with remarkable stupidity, or he must be blinded 
by ignorance and prejudice. If any such person 
there be, [refer him to the correspondence between 


|| should be held out to our brave emigrants to go | 


i} 
| 


| 
| 


| ergetic, immediate, and continue 


should say to her, ‘* We cannot agree, and we 


| want no compromise; twenty-five years of nego- | 


tiation have failed; we shall try that no longer; we 
have demonstrated our title, and we are determined 


What next, sir? ** Masterly inactivity’? on our 
part? No, sir; no inactivity, masterly or other- 
wise, but action, action, action, prompt, ready, en- 

i 4 action, on the part 
of this Government. Every possible inducement 
forth and possess the land, which we should give 
them as an inheritance. A territorial government 
should be formed there, and a governer appointed 
at once. Where the cross of St. George waves 
over one fortification in that territory, the stars and 
stripes should float over tivo. Forts and block- 
houses should dot the whole of the ** Oregon trail;’’ 
armed troops should guard our citizens in ther emi- 
grations thither; the flag of their country should 
float over them; the countenance of their country 
should be upon them; the arm of their country 
should be stretched out to protect them, and the 


| American eagle should fly before them, heralding 


1] 


| 
| 


them on the rich lands of Oregon. They should 
| have no cause to cry out that their country neglects 


| or deserts them. The overland mail recommended 


| by the Executive should be established at once. 
_ Every barrier which might impede the tide of emi- 
| gration should be broken down; every inducement 


|| should be conciliated and quieted by Indian agents 


the Secretary of State and the British Minister. If 


that does not convince him, I give him up in de- 
spair. It would be presumption in me to attempt 
to satisfy such a judgment. And this is all, sir, that 
I intend to say upon this part of the subject. Ore- 
gon is ours—every acre, every poor rood of it—and 
we must and will have it. There is another fact 

mitied— an axiomatic fact,’ in the words of 
the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr.Coxs,] and one 
as little to be questioned as the former—and that is, 
that this great territory is of such immense value 
and importance to this Union, that we would de- 
serve to be regarded as idiots by the civilized world, 
if we should suffer any portion of it to be wrested 
from us by any power uponearth. No gentleman 
can possibly desire these facts to be more broadly 
and clearly admitted than I am willing to admit 
them. And, sir, it is for these very reasons—on 
account of these very facts, thus admitted—because 
Oregon is ours—because we should not surrender 


one tree, or one shrub—that I cannot, for the life 
of me, perceive the wisdom of terminating thus 
abruptly and hastily, the convention between this 
country and Great Britain in regard to that terri- 
tory. And if I had any weight or influence here 
or elsewhere—if I did not know that the poor 


dead on the unheeding ears of those around me, to 
be forgotten even before the echoes of my voice 


|| ity for the course I have recommended. 


| the Union of the 7th instant a very able article up- | 
my as clear and unquestionable as the one just || 
a 


i} 
} 


; 
j 


| ten thousand hardy settlers will have established | 


| who should be appointed, and who should have 
| purses, which they might use to some purpose. 
| Sir, it does seem to me if this policy were pursued, 
| amplified, and improved as it might be by the con- 


I beg that I | 
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which might increase it should be offered. The | 
| tribes of Indians now disposed to be hostile to us | 


| gregated wisdom of this nation, it does seem to me | 
| that all the powers upon earth could not rend from 


| our grasp the rich prize for which we are contend- 
‘ine. See, sir, if I have not some tolerable author- 
1 find in 


on this question, from which I beg leave to read 
| the following extract: 


| The posture of our interests in Oregon is as new | 


| * as this new aspect of our title. 


| «Before Congress rises, ten thousand American 
| ‘citizens, tilling the soil of that territory, will 


| ‘which is their most manifest right,’’ &e. 
| So it seems, that before this Congress shall rise, 
| themselves in Oregon. When this Congress com- 
when it shall rise, there will be ten thousand. And 
this, too, without any positive guaranty upon the 
part of their government of its countenance and 
| protection. Sir, if there shall be ten thousand 
| settlers in that territory when Congress shall rise, 
how many may we fairly infer there will be there 


/ | at the expiration of five, or even three brief years? 
words which shall escape my lips will fall cold and || 


| The calculation is easily made, sir; I beg gentle- 
| men to pause and make it. We shall have a suffi- 


Our citizens have | 
| now gone, and are going forth in masses, to pos- | 
‘sess themselves of their broad patrimony there. | 


| * stretch out their arms to us for the protection 


menced its session there were but seven thousand; | 
one pound of Oregon earth, one rock, one pebble, | 





‘| cient number to bid defiance to the Hudson Bay , 











any epee enough of themselves 
to maintain and defend the whole territory ; 
least, enough to raise provision to maint 
army we may send there to aid and defe 
And cannot gentlemen wait five short yea 
they not wait three? Can they not even 
Congress shall rise? Sir, the territory 
take to itself wings and fly away; it wil 
swallowed up in the Pacific, nor be wholly de. 
voured by the British lion. If we will but « jiarry 
at Jericho till our beards shall grow out,” Suan 
shall be ours when our faces shall be covered with 
hair! Am I to be answered in the words of the 
honorable gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Kexxy. 
py,] that this would be * stealing the country.” 
that it would be ‘* creeping and crawling into the 
country, and acting in bad faith.” No such thine 
sir. ll this should be done in the broad face of 
Heaven and the world. We have said to Great 
Britain, ‘‘ Oregon is ours;”’ and, we should add, 
‘* we mean to maintain our rights to every portion 
of it; we do not choose to fight for it at this mo 
ment, but we are getting ready, and we mean to 
getready.’? Would this be acting in bad faith? 

Shall I again be answered, that unless this yo- 
tice is given immediately emigration will cease? 
That Great Britain is establishing herself more and 
more firmly every day, and that in a short time 
our citizens will be afraid-to venture there? It is 
too late to urge this objection, when they have 
already, even without the countenance and protec- 
tion of our Government, poured on in one contin- 
ued stream to that country. It would be utterly 
impossible for the Hudson Bay Company to resist 
or check this tide of western emigration if thus 
encouraged. That company, with all the hunters 
and trappers it could muster, would present no 
stronger barrier to this tide of emigration, than 
would a mud wall to the swelling waters of the 
broad Potomac. 

Shall it be said, that in the mean time the Hud- 
son Bay Company will be exhausting the fur 
trade, and reaping all the profits to be derived from 
it? Sir, if we claim Oregon only for the sake of 
its beaver skins, it occurs to me that we have been 
shamefully negligent heretofore. For the fur trade 
is diminishing rapidly, and hitherto Great Britain 
has derived almost exclusively the benefit from it. 
But, sir, we desire Oregon for purposes far more 
important. Meanwhile, as the fur trade dimin- 
ishes, as the buffalo recedes, and the beaver is 
hunted out, so will the servants and agents of the 
Hudson Bay Company gradually retire, and leave 
us in possession of the territory. Or shall this 
policy, which I have had the temerity to propose, 
meet with the objection urged with much plausi- 
bility and force by another gentleman from In- 
diana, [Mr. Owen,] namely, that our emigration 
would not extend itself north of the Columbia 
river, or north of latitude 49°? I admit, sir, that 
there is a great deal of plausibility and some 
strength in that objection; for, although it is fan- 
ciful and chimerical to suppose (with that gentle- 
man) that the Hudson Bay Company can afford to 
buy up our citizens like cattle in the market, at the 
high price of eight hundred dollars per head, yet 
it is quite probable that, under the existing state 
of things, our settlers will in a great measure con- 
fine themselves to that portion of the territory 
south of 49°, But, sir, with all due deference to 
the gentleman from Indiana, Mr . Owen,} | do 
not care if they do. It is, for all purposes of fu- 
ture action and defence, better that they should. 
They will be more concentrated, and consequently 
stronger. There is land enough, heaven knows; 
and for many years to come there will be no 
crowding. And it is certainly more desirable that 
our citizens should for the present be as compact 
and concentrated as possible, than that they should 
be scattered over the whole territory. but, si, 
we are triumphantly asked by the gentleman from 
Georgia, [Mr. Coss,] ‘ what shall we gain by 
delay—what have we ever gained by delay?” Si; 
we shall gain time—Time, to us more precious 
than great riches or many jewels—Time, the tomb- 
builder and the overturner of thrones—Time, who 
strikes the old with decrepitude, and lends vigor 
and strength to the young. Sir, there 1s another 
“axiomatic” fact which may be gathered from 
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records of history, and it is this: that nations, 
like individuals, pass through the stages of infancy, 
manhood, and old age; we see them springing up 
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from small beginnings—mere germs as it were— 
crowing up by degrees, increasing daily and hour- 
jy in strength and power, until they reach the very 
summit of earthly greatness, and ‘play fantastic 
tricks before high heaven.” ‘Then, with old age, 
come dissolution and decay; and as in the human 
body decrepitude and disease mark the ravages of 
time, so in the body politic corruption rears her 
loathsome form, one shock after another smites 
the tottering fabric, and each and every symptom 
declares how surely and how rapidly she is de- 
scending into the tomb of ages. 
Thus is it with ourselves and our haughty rival. 

Weare in the vigor of youth, increasing every 
year in prosperity and power. Great Britain, 
though she may not have reached that period when 
we may look for her speedy toppling downfall, yet 
she has evidently passed her prime. She smacks 
ofage. Many gray hairs are discernible upon her 
brow, and some symptoms of dotage are manifestly 
erceptible; and although I will admit that old John 
Bull is a stout old bully, yet, nevertheless, each 
wave that dashes fuom the ocean of Time saps and 
undermines some portion of his wide dominions, 
whilst its every heave is lifting aloft this giant re- 
public of the western world, Let me not be mis- 
understood. I believe, if compelled to measure 
eur strength with Great Britain, we are even now 
more than a match for her, though I am reminded 
ofa very sensible remark made to me on a certain 
eceasion by one of my constituents, a man of gi- 
gantic physical powers, and remarkable for his 
bravery, as well as for his good nature. He had 
a neighbor, also a Hercules for strength and prow- 
ess, who was constantly disturbing him with petty 4 
annoyances. He frequently complained to me of 
this neighbor’s conduct; and I said to him, upon 
one occasion, ‘Why do you not lick him? you are 
able to do it.” “Yes, sir, (he replied,) I know 
that I can lick him, but it will strain me to do it; 
and I don’t choose to undertake it until I am actu- 
ally compelled.’? Now, sir, there was wisdom in 
the remark. May we not profit by it? I know 
that we can lick Great Britain; but believe me it 
would ‘strain’? us to do it; and we had better 
postpone it until there is no alternative, and then 
we will do it. 

Thus, sir, we shall gain time by postponing this 
matter; and every hour, every moment thus gained, | 
is of vital importance to us. And in reply to the 
question, ‘*What have we gained by delay?’’ I an- 
swer, we have gained this at least : we have gained 
seven or ten thousand hardy emigrants in the dis- 
muted territory; we have gained the advantage of 
lcslial demonstrated our title in the face of the 
world; and once more, I repeat, we have gained 
time. Will any man pretend to say that we are not 
better prepared now to defend our rights in Oregon, 
than we were under the administrations of Mr. 
Monroe, or Mr. Adams, or General Jackson? Sup- 
~ we had suffered ourselves at that time to have 

een hurried headlong into a contest about this mat- 
ter, does any one doubt that we would have jeop- 
ardized, if we had not absolutely lost, the whole 
of the territory? Has this time, then, been lost to 
us? Have we rested on our oars for nothing? No, 
sir, we are better prepared now than we were then, | 
and we shall be fully prepared in a few brief years. | 
But gentlemen ask when—when will we be prepar- | 
ed to assert our rights? I answer, we are ready 
now, if the worst comes to the worst. We are ready 
to maintain them by arms even now, if we shall be 
compelled to do so. But of this there is no dan- 
ger, if we pursue a wise and prudent policy. And 
we shall be infinitely better prepared when, at the 
expiration of a few years, we shall have twenty or 
thirty thousand rifles in Oregon, and emigrants suf- 
ficient to cultivate the soil, and raise corn and beef 
to maintain any army we may send to protect 
them. An army which should he sent there now, 
would have to subsist upon ‘‘mule and dog”—[see 
Fremont’s expedition ]—poor food for fighting men, 
I take it, sir; but in a few years we shall have citi- 
zens there, the fruits of whose labors will maintain 
any army sent to protect them. Then we will be | 
ready, sir, and then we will strike. 
ut, again, it was said by the gentleman from 
Georgia, [Mr. Coss,] that unless <his notice be 
given immediately, England and the world will | 
be induced to believe that the American Congress 
and people are disposed not to sustain, but to de- 
sert, the Executive and the Administration. 


But ! 


j 
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can any such inference be fairly drawn, if we pur- 
sue the proper policy? Suppose we adopt every 
step proposed and every measure recommended 


|| by the Executive, barring only this solitary one 


of immediate notice; suppose we follow the recom- 
mendations of the President as to the establish- 


| ment of a territorial government, the appointment 


it is urgec 


of a governor, and Indian agents, the erection of 
blockhouses and forts for the protection of our cit- 
izens, the overland mail, and the inducements to 
emigration, &c., will any man go forth from this 
Hall, and say that we are disposed to desert the 
Administration ? 
the eyes of the world? No, sir, it is ungenerous 
and unjust to make this charge against us; and 
whoever will make this charge against me will do 
me foul injustice and slander me. But once again: 
i that the honor of the country is at 
stake; and if the notice be not given, it will suffer 
in the estimation of the world. Sir, by the course 
of policy which I have proposed, the American 
eagle shall not moult a feather, he shall not droop 
a wing. American honor shall remain as pure 
and intact as before; and the American name, for 
prudence, moderation, and wisdom, shall stand 
even higher than it now does among the nations 
of the earth. What, sir, have we slumbered thus 
long, through more than a quarter of a century, 
upon this convention, forgetful of our national 
honor, to awake thus suddenly and find it assailed 
or tarnished? What has Great Britain so recently 
done in this matter, to impugn our honor? We 
have demonstrated to the world the validity of our 
title; and we now say to Great Britain, ‘¢ Oregon 
is ours, and we mean in time to possess ourselves 
of every inch of it.” Will the national honor suf- 
fer by this course? I think not, sir. 
But now, sir, allow me to call the attention of 


| the committee to the other side of this question, 
| Imagine that to be done which I am afraid will be 


done shortly. Imagine this notice to be given, 
Great Britain to have received it, and the next ves- 
sel that leaves her island to bear to us from her a 
proposition to this effect: ** We have failed to com- 
promise this matter; you have ordered us out of 
the territory; we feel no disposition to fight with 
you; we do not desire war; give us now that 


| which you have three several times offered us ; 


| end, and we will sit down b 


divide the territory at the 49th degree of north 
latitude ; we will sheqihiie take the northern por- 
tion, leaving you the southern ; this matter shall 
you as friends, and 


shake hands with you as brothers.’’ Imagine 


_such a proposition as that coming from Great 


Britain immediately after notice given. Is the pos- 
sibility so very remote that gentlemen cannot give 
it their reflection or consideration? Every advo- 
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Will it have that appearance in | 


' 


cate of immediate notice persists in declaring that | 


Great Britain cannot fight, and will not fight for 
Oregon. Thenif she cannot and will not fight, I 


say the chances are ten to one that she will make | 


some such offer as I have mentioned. And if she 
shall do this, I respectfully beg of the next gentle- 
man who shall take this floor on that side of the 
question, to march up manfully and at once to the 
question, and inform me what course the country 
and the Administration should pursue ? Should the 
Administration accept the proposition, or should it 
reject it? I already see gentlemen around me— 
‘immediate notice’? men too—who are nodding 
assent, and by significant gestures intimating that 
such a proposition should be accepted. 
others, warm advocates of notice also, shaking 


I see | 


their heads, and by indignant frowns answering | 


‘* never! never !”’ 

Sir, the thing is palpable. Great Britain, by 
such a proposition, after notice given, would place 
the Administration in a dilemma from which it 


would have no resource but in selecting the blunter | 


or the softer horn; for if the Administration should 


_accede to the proposition, it would raise such a 


storm of apps, north, south, east, and west, 
as would shake, if not entirely overthrow it. The 
clamor would be raised, the ery would go forth, 
‘¢ You have sacrificed our rights; you have forfeit- 
ed our interests; you have frittered away the better 
portion of our gloriois territory; you have acted 
with timidity, imbecility; you have backed out; 
we can no longer support you.” 
trary, the Administration should reject such a 
proposition, public dissatisfaction would be even 


GLOBE 


| them by arms? 


Li9 


Ho. or Reps. 


be said that they had wantonly plunged us into a 
war, when they might have avoided it by compro- 
mise! Will gentlemen condescend to give this 
view of the question their consideration, and an- 
swer it frankly and fairly if they can? 

Now, take the other view of this subject. Sup- 
pose Great Britain, after having received our no- 
tice, shall make us no proposition, and refuse to 
compromise. The only question which can then 
arise is this: Will she, at the expiration of the 
twelve months, abandon what she considers her 
rights in Oregon, or will she prepare to maintam 
1 think, sir, no one can be found 
who seriously entertains the opinion that she will 
quietly pull up her stakes, chain her lions together, 
and remove to Canada, leaving us in possession of 
the territory for which she has heen contending 
thirty years. If she will not do this, she must 
fight; and if she does fight, | ask gentlemen what 
will be the consequences of the contest? | speak 
now, not of the consequences to the North, o1 
South, or East, or West, but to Oregon itself: and 
I call upon gentleman to inform me by what pos- 
sible means, in case of war, that territory ean be 
reserved to this Union? Ye gentlemen of the West, 
| call upon you to answer me this question. Bold 
and daring, patriotic and generous and fearless as 
you are, by what means shall you rescue Oregon in 
case of war? You have the wills, you have the 
hearts, you have the patriotism more than sufficient, 
but trust me, gentlemen, you have not the power. 
You cannot do it—I tell you, you cannot do it, 
You may conquer Canada—you may whip Great 
Britain on land and on sea—you may astonish the 
world by the success of your arms—but the first 
result of the war will be the loss of Oregon; and 
if it is ever recovered, it will only be after the 
fiercest and most bloody contest ever recorded in 
your country’s history. You must lose Oregon, 


| because, before any army which you can possibly 


' will already have arrived there. 


send to protect it, the, steamers of Great Britain 
The Hudson Bay 
Company, with the thousands of Indian scalping- 
knives at its command, are there already. ‘The 
mouth of the Columbia and the whole Pacific would 
be guarded by British vessels, from whence sup- 
plies could easily be furnished to British armies in 
the territory. Whilst our army, even if it should 
arrive in time, would find no possible means of 
subsistence, and must either speedily return or 
perish. And having once gotten possession of the 
territory, you would find that years of desperate 
fichting would not expel Great Britain from it, 
though a few years of peace will inevitably do it. 

But again, sir, we have some seven thousand 
citizens—men, women, and children—now in that 
territory; and while, with one breath, gentlemen 
are calling upon us to come to their rescue, to 
guard and protect our brave emigrants in Oregon; 
they, with the very next, are advocating a mea- 
sure which, next month, perhaps, will unsheath 
the knife which is to shed their blood, 

Sir, while the eloquent gentleman from Indiana 
{Mr. Kennepy] was speaking, and convulsing the 
committee with his wit and humor, | could not 
help thinking how discordantly those sounds of 
merriment would fall upon the ears of our citizens 
in Oregon, if it were possible they should reach 
them. 

Sir, I appeal to that gentleman now, I appeal! to 
him in behalf of the women and children now in 
Oregon—in behalf of those companions of his boy- 
hood, of whom he spoke—those connexions of 
kindred blood, reared at the same hearth, and 
taught in the same school-house with himself. For 
them I appeal to him, and ask him how he can ex- 


| pose them, thus cut off as they are from the pro- 


tection of their country, to such cruel dangers. 
Sir, I say to that gentleman, in the words of one 
of America’s most distinguished statesmen, “ the 


|| * voice of humanity issues from the shades of the 


| 


If, on the con- || 


‘ wilderness; it exclaims that, while one hand is 
‘lifted up to dissolve this convention, the other 
| * grasps the tomahawk. It summons our imagina- 
‘ tion to scenes that will open. It is no great effort 
| © of the imagination to conceive that events so near 
‘ have already begun. I can fancy that I listen to 
|“ the yells of savage vengeance, and to the shrieks 
‘of torture! Already they seem to sigh on the 
‘ western wind; already they mingle with ever 
‘echo from the mountains.” Sir, is all this idfe 


more violent, and more to be dreaded; for it would : declamation? Is there no reality in the picture ? 
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Are not our brave emigrants there wholly without | 
defence, without protection ¢ ‘They are there with 
their wives and their littl ones, cultivating the soil 
in peace, causing the wilderness to bloom as a gar- 
den. But if war should be declared, long before 
any protection can reach them from us their 
blackened dwellings will stand as smouldering 
monuments of our neglect, while their scattered 
bones will whiten the prairies. ‘They will either 
be taken prisoners, and forcibly converted into 
British subjects, or else they will be given over to 
the tomahawk and sealping-knife. I know they 
have strong arms, and stout and fearless hearts; 
but they cannot cope, unaided, with the military 
power of Great Britain and her savage allies. And 
when they cry to us for help, is it by such policy 
as this that gentlemen are prepared to help them ¢ 

And now, sir, | would respectfully ask my west- 
ern friends to place a little more confidence in the 
pledges of their southern brethren, It is not right 
nor generous in them to accuse the South of the 
eclfish disposition to avoid this contest on her own 
account, and in consideration of her own interests 
only. We pledge them southern integrity and 
southern honor that we will stand by them in the 
hour of need. We differ with them as to the poli- 
cy proper to be pursued ; we do not think the time 
has arrived for terminating the present convention. 
But if gentlemen will do t—if they choose to as- 
sume the responsibility—then, when the deed is 
done—when the die is east—when the Rubicon 1s 
crossed—turn your eyes to the South, and if you 
find one recreant bosom there, call me no prophet. 
Meanwhile, all that Lask of the gentleman from 
Indiana, [Mr. Kennepy,] who declared that, in 
the action upon the ‘Texas question, ** the West 
went it blind” —all that [ask of him is that he will 
not * go it blind’? upon Oregon. Let gentlemen 
study well the steps they are about to take, and 
when they are taken the South will not flinch. 
We will lend our best exertions, and pour out our 
best blood, to snatch Oregon from the grasp of the 
foe. But itis not kind or generous to taunt us 
now. ‘The South dreads not this contest on her 
own aceount more than other portions of this 
Union, and possibly not half so much as some. 
And it isa foul aspersion upon her character to say 
that she trembles because she is “weak and help- 
less, defenceless and slave-holding.’”’ And I will 
say to the person [Mr. Gippines, of Ohio] who 


threw out the base suggestion, that the South is | 


able to defend her rights, not only on her own 


sunny plains, against the bloody efforts of reckless | 
incendiaries, but on this floor and elsewhere, | 
against the Federal encroachments of him and his | 
— upon the Constitution of the country. And | 


say to him further, that there are bondsmen in 
the South—negro slaves there, who have ever been 
more true and more faithful to their masters—to 
the hands which feed and cherish them—than he 
has ever been to his country or its Constitution, 
And should he, and his cherished allies and friends, 
the “ black regiments from the West Indies,” at- 
tempt an invasion of southern soil, there are negro 
slaves there who would meet him at the thresholds 
of their masters’ dwellings, and scourge him home! 

Here Mr. Bepincer was called to order by the 

hair on the ground of personality.] 


A great deal has been said in this House against 


the character of Great Britain, and gentlemen have 
seemed to vie with each other in the use of oppro- 
brious epithets against her. Ido not desire to be 
behindhand, even in this matter, sir, and I have 
therefore selected from a very humorous letter- 
writer to the New York Herald, certain expres- 
sions admirably suited to the occasion. That wri- 
ter declares that Great Britain is a ‘‘ damned, in- 
corrigible, insatiable, unappeasable, unsatisfiable, 
unrelenting, never-yielding, always grasping, nev- 


er-receding, a!ways-encroaching, unconscionable | 


9 


bloody pirate!”” Not having skill sufficient to find 
words of my own wherewith to express my indig- 


nation against Great Britain, I have been compelled | 


to borrow them; and if any gentleman can find 
stronger, or more appropriate, I should like to 
hear them. But, sir, what has this to do with the 


question? And why do gentlemen waste their | 
time and their energies in such idle vituperation ? | 


Sir, when the strong man girds his loins and nerves 
his arm for some mera Pe with a foe worthy 
of his efforts, if he be wise he is generally chary 


+ 


of his breath, and wastes not his wind in idle in- 


_in the face of the cloud itself. 
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veetives, which he knows will fall unheeded on || are for the purification of its mighty mass of wa 


the ears of his adversary. Will the railing against 
Great Britain spike one of her guns, or burst the 
boilers of one of her steamships? I fear not. 
Much also has been spoken here in praise of the 
American eagle; and that bird has been compelled, 


of late, to take a vast deal of unnecessary exercise, | 
** nluming his wings and Soaring aloft,’’ and * soar- | 


ing aloft and pluming his wings.” 


Sir, J happen to know something of the nature | 


of that great monarch of the feathered tribe. 
‘Those who, like myself, have stood amid the sub- 


lime scenery at Harper’s Ferry, and watched him | 
there in his favorite haunts, now perched in soli- | 
tury grandeur on some tall peak or towering crag | 


—now wheeling into the heavens with his eye 
upon the sun—those who have delighted to watch 
him thus, know something of his nature and his 
habits. ‘They know that he is never rash, that 
he makes no unnecessary noise, or idle fluttering; 
that he never strikes until he is ready, and when 
he does strike, it is with the rapidity and deadly 
certainty of heaven’s lichtning! I witnessed there, 
upon one occasion, sir, a scene which I wish | 
had the skill or ability to depict to this committee, 
for it was very beautiful. ‘There was a black, 
lowering, and portentous cloud in the west, charged 
with thunder; over its dark bosom the red light- 
ning gleamed and danced, and the voice of the thun- 
der came forth in tones which shook the hills. An 
eagle came swooping on from the east, directly 
Onward he came 
with the rapidity of an arrow, seemingly resolved 


to penetrate the dark barrier, and make his onward | 
Now he plunged | 


way in spite of all resistance. 
into the dark bosom of the cloud, as if determined 
to snatch the lightnings of Heaven. 
wheeled aloft as if resolved to scale its summit; 
and his shriek came forth in fierce defiance of the 
angry thunder. But, suddenly, he made one ma- 
jestic swoop—not backward, sir, no retreat in his 
nature—but directly along the very verge of the 
cloud, skirting the Blue Ridge, and perched him- 
self upon one of its loftiest peaks. He paused one 
moment, with bowed wings and glancing eyes— 


the cloud blew over without even the smallest pat- | 


tering of rain, the sun came out again from the 
cloudless heaven, the eagle sprang from his perch, 
and pursued his course far in the dim regions of 
the trackless west! 

So, sir, mizht it be with us, if we could but curb 


our impetuosity and imprudence; if we could but || 
pause and ponder, and wait, for a brief period, the | 


dark cloud now lowering upon our political hori- 


zon would pass away, without difficulty or dan- | 


ger, and the ‘** American eagle’’ would take its on- 
ward flight, unresisted and unopposed, to the rich 
regions of Oregon. 
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SPEECH OF MR. J. POLLOCK, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In tue Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 16, 1846. 


On the Resolution for terminating the joint occu- 
pation of Oregon. 


Mr. Cnarnman: I design briefly to discuss the 
subject now under consideration. I am aware that 
the House is already wearied by so long and pro 
tracted a debate: the subject, though not exhaust- 
ed, has lost its novelty; the interest it excites re- 
mains unabated. Although, Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve I have a ‘* clear and unquestionable”’ title to 
the whole hour under the rule, yet I am willing to 


compromise with the House, and perhaps not go | 
beyond forty-nine minutes, or at furthest, upon | 


the principle of progression and expansion, I may 


be inclined to occupy fifty-four minutes forty sec- | 


onds. 


In common with many gentlemen who have | 


preceded me, I may be permitted to congratulate 
the House and the country that this question has 
now risen above party considerations. Its magni- 
tude and importance require that it should do so. 
Parties, I acknowledge, sir, are not without their 
uses in Republican Governments: they are as ne- 
cessary for the preservation and purity of republi- 


‘ gan institutions as the storms that agitate old ocean 


SSS 


Anon he | 
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: : 
'| ters. But this question, separated as it should be 


from ali local feeling and sectional prejudices, | 
| an American question—a question of American 
_ sovereignty—of American rights to American soil: 
a question involving the honor of our country in 
the maintenance of rights; and I do most earnest. 
ly protest against its being degraded to a mere 
party question. 
Sir, we have rights in Oreron—we have rights 
to Oregon: this will be admitted by ail, althouch 
gentlemen may honestly differ as to the exten: ; 


3 


| 


f nt of 
those rights. Our rights, then, whatever they are 
or whatever may be their extent, must be main. 


tained ; they can never be honorably abandoned, 
Sur, to those propositions no dissenting voice wii 
be heard. 
| propose briefly to refer to, not to investigate 
our rights in and our title to Oregon. From the 
best examination I have been enabled to make of 
this question, our title to the whole of Oregon is 
superior to that of any other nation on the face of 
| the globe. Our title to 49° is elear, and ought to 
be unquestionable. Between 49° and 54° 40’ thera 
is, it must be admitted, some room to cavil, No 
gentleman in this House pretends to deny that 
Great Britain has claims to the country north of 
49°. Whether these claims amount to rizhis— 
rights to be regarded by the United States and to 
be enforced by Great Britain, is another question; 
and that these claims have been, to some consider- 
able extent, repeatedly recognised by the United 
States, must also be admitted with equal unanimity, 
| Our ttle to Oregon has been set forth and main- 
tained with clearness and signal ability by the hon- 
orable gentlemen to whom the diplomacy of the 
country has, at different periods in our history, 
| been committed. These discussions, from the 
times of the venerable Gallatin down to the pres- 
ent Secretary of State, have been characterized by 
/as much talent, skill, and profound knowledge of 
the subject, as the diplomatic records of any Gov- 
ernment can exhibit. The question of title, thus 
determined, thus spread out upon the record, hisg 
been submitted to the country. The argument of 
the Secretary of State, so far as regards the claim 
of Great Britain, is conclusive and _ irresistible. 
| The British Minister himself has failed to refute 
them. The only right she has to claim anything 
from the United States rests exclusively on the 
fact, that we have recognised some right on her 
part to the territory in dispute, in the negotiations 
and treaties with her in 1818, 1824, 1826, 1827, 
|| and lastly in 1845. This recognition has beea 
made by us at different periods and in various ways. 
‘(| Throwing aside for the present the Spanish tie, 
‘| which is ours by purchase, our own, independent 
| of that, is in itself superior to any which can be 
| set up against us by any of the nations of the earth. 
| The discovery of the mouth of the Columbia river, 
by Captain Gray; our settlement on its banks, not 
only at its mouth, at Astoria, but at a distance of 
several hundred miles up the stream, which settle- 
ments have been recognised by Great Britain, in 
the treaty at Ghent in 1814, and the subsequent res- 
toration of Astoria to the United States in pursu- 
ance of that treaty in 1818; the exploration of the 
whole river and most of its branches by Lewis and 
Clarke in 1805; the fact of its contiguity to our 
own territories; all recognised as they are by the 
law of nations as elements of title, combine to In- 
vest us with a title to the territory which would be 
good against the world. The principle is generally, 
if not universally recognised, that the discovery ot 
the mouth of a river before unknown, gives to the 
nation discovering it a right to the entre region 
| drained by its waters. e are the discoverers of 
the Columbia, and our rights extend as far as 1ts 
tributaries extend, unless some of those tributaries 
had been visited prior to our discovery, of which 
| there is no authentic evidence. If it be true, as '8 
asserted, and as geographers have established, that 
‘| the Columbia river drains the country up t0 99 
north, then the discovery of the river gives us 4 
| title up to that latitude; thus leaving 1° 40’ of dis- 
puted territory. But, sir, in addition to our — 
title thus derived, the Spanish title was acquire: 
subsequently to our discoveries by the U nited 
States, and is now fully vested in us by virtue of 
| the treaty of 1819 with Spain. This title, although 
it might have been considered whilst outstanding 8s 
|. antagonistical to ours, yet in our hands it has becn 
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united to, and strengthens, if need be, our — 
tile, thus rendering it certainly and unqualifie ly 
better than the Briush utle. 1 Great Britain has 
any claims based upon prior discovery, they can 
only be those surrendered to her by —— But 
when we regard the fact that the — claims to 
discovery, which were unquestiona ly prior to hers, 
and admitted so to be by England herself, have now 
come into our possession, however inconsistent 
they may be with that which we possess in our 
own right, both being now merged into one, no na- 
tion can on that account now — to our claim. 
Two tiles may in their nature be antagonistical, 
but when both unite in the same party, who can 
object because of their inconsistency ¢ Not Great 
Britain certainly. Spain, prior to our purchase 
from her, might have objected and protested against 
our occupation and settlement of the country, yet, 
having by purchase succeeded to all her rights, 
our title therefore to the whole of Oregon, although 
perhasp not perfect and free from difficulty, is in 
every respect superior to any claim or title that 
England may have in or to the disputed terri- 
tory- ; ‘ , 

On the other hand, sir, upon what is the claim 
of the British Government to any portion of the 
Oregon territory founded? It is based principally, 
as | understand it, upon the rights, if any, acquir- 
ed by England from Spain, by virtye of the Noot- 
ka Sound convention, signed at the Escurial in 
1790. By the stipulations of that treaty the right 
to trade with the iedieds: to make settlements, and 
to establish colonies on the territory was yielded 
to England, to be exercised in common with Spain, 
whilst the right of sovereignty, instead of being 
vested in England, was expressly held in abey- 
ance. This treaty, however, being annulled and 
abrogated by the war of 1796 between England and 
Spain, all the rights of England under that treaty 
were at the same time annulied and abrogated, and 
fell with the treaty. 

I have referred, sir, to the Nootka Sound con- 
vention for the purpose of directing the attention 
of the House to another branch of the claim of 
England to the Oregon territory, which claim, 
though not founded upon, yet arose during the ex- 
istence of that convention. I refer, sir, to the dis- 
covery of F'razer’s river by McKenzie, a British 
subject, in 1792, and the subsequent settlement of 
that river by the Hudson Bay Company. It has 
been contended on the part of Great Britain that 
this discovery of Frazer’s river gives to England a 
right to all the country drained by the waters of 
that river and its tributaries, upon the same prin- 
ciple that the discovery of the Columbia gives to 
the United States a right to the territory drained by 
its waters. ‘This would be true if the discovery of 
these respective rivers had been made under simi- 
lar circumstances, and equally independent of 
Spain. But, sir, in 1792, when Frazer’s river was 
discovered, England and Spain were the joint oc- 
cupants of the very region drained by this river, 
by virtue of the convention to which | have refer- 
red. England being in possession by agreement 
with Spain, is to be regarded as a tenant in com- 
mon with her, and thus the acts of one or both 
would, upon every principle of civil and national 
law, inure to the benefit of each other. When, 
therefore, discoveries and settlements were made 
within the territory subsequent to the convention 
of 1790, the whole benefits of such discoveries and 
settlements inured as much to the benefit of Spain 
as of Great Britain; the settlement of the one be- 
comes the settlement of the other, and both derive 
a mutual benefit from the acts of the other; neither 
party, during the existence of the convention, be- 
ing competent to derive any exclusive right to the 
territory thus held in common from their own acts. 
And although Spain may have made no settle- 
ments whatever on Frazer’s river, still Spain being | 
a party in interest, is as such entitled to a full share 
of all the beneficial acts done by Great Britain. 
We have since become the owners of the Spanish 
title, and the convention of Nootka Soutid, being 
abrogated by the subsequent war between Spain 
and England, and the rights of England under that 
convention being annulled, we continue to hold the 
Spanish title even to the country drained by Fra- 
zer’s river, our own title being thus strengthened 
and sustained by the discoveries and settlements 
of England herself. Our title, therefore, to the ter- 


ritory in dispute, as against England, is thus far |, 
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the better tide. There are circumstances, how- 
ever, that must control the United States in the fu- 
ture settlement of this question. 

Such, then, being our title to Oregon, the im- 
portant question arises, what is the best policy 


2 to be pursued in relation to this controversy with 


Great Britain? A great deal has been said of the 
policy of ** masterly inactivity ;’? much in its praise, 
much in its condemnation. At one time, sir, | was 
the firm and uncompromising advocate of this pol- 
icy. The past and present condition of Oregon 
indicated that this policy was not only ‘* masterly,” 
but * wise,’’ and the result, if it had been permit- 
ted to operate, would have proved the wihone of 
those who advocated it. The arguments in sup- 
port of this policy were invincible—they appealed 
to the reason and common sense of all; and if gen- 
tlemen desired to obtain the ‘whole of Oregon,”’ 
no more certain means of accomplishing this result 
could have been adopted. Oregon is distant from 
us three thousand miles; the whole region compara- 
tively without population; a wilderness uninhabit- 
ed; at present without benefit either to England or 
the United States, and cannot be of any practical 
utility for years to come. It is in precisely such po- 
sition as to enable us—by encouraging emigration, 
' sending there the hardy pioneers of the West, with 
.their strong arms and stout hearts, armed with the 
axe and the rifle—to take such pogsession of the 
country that no nation could take Prom us. 

The position taken by the gentleman from Geor- 
gia, (Mr. Toomss,] that so long as the convention 
of 1818, which was renewed in 1827, between 
England and the United States remained in force, 
we could not perfect our title to Oregon, by emi- 
gration or otherwise, is certainly a correct position, 
and constitutes with me a strong argument in fa- 
vor of the notice contemplated by the resolution 
now under consideration; for although wave after 
wave of population may flow into that great Pa- 
cific country; though we may fill it with cities, and 
crowd it with towns and villares; erect palaces of 
justice and temples to the Most High; yet, sir, all 
this process of settlement would not perfect our 
title or extinguish the claims of England, so long 
as the convention of 1827 remains in full force and 
virtue. 

| What, sir, will be the condition of Oregon in a 
quarter of a century from this time? ‘Turning to 
the past, and examining what has been done in 
other portions of our country, we may, to some 
extent, answer the question. What was our con- 
dition less than half a century ago? Our popula- 
tion did not exceed five millions of souls—our cities 
were few—towns and villages far distant from 
each other—our commerce feeble, and the indus- 

| try of the country just awakening into life and 
activity. Vast regions lay still ina state of na- 
ture, and the Alleganies then constituted the ultima 
thule of American civilization. No adventurous 
spirit that had climbed to the summit of the steep, 
and cast his eye over the boundless waste be- 
yond, had as yet even in dim prospect contem- 
plated that wide and glorious valley, through which 
flows the father of waters; none had as yet ven- 
tured his footsteps into that land unknown. But, 
sir, the scene has changed. The tide of our ad- 
vancing population, like the waves of a mighty 
| sea, has dashed over the steeps of the Alleganies, 
| and, rolling through the valley of the Mississippi, 
| has covered and filled it all; and even now has 
reached the foot of the Rocky mountains, and 
| assails every gorge of that mighty chain. That 
barrier, lofty and insurmountable as it appears, 
is beginning to yield—it will be crossed—it has 
heen crossed, and already our hardy pioneers were 
found beyond them on their advancing way to the 
Pacific. The operation of the inevitable laws of 

| population would have secured Oregon to us, in a 

manner peaceful and efficient: we have increased 
| in less than half a century from five millions, until 
we now number over twenty millions: we have 
increased in wealth, in strength, and power and 
| influence, until we rival the first of the nations of 
the earth. Our experience in years past appeals 
with irresistible power in favor of the system of 
** masterly inactivity.” 
But circumstances have now changed. 


| 


It wasa 


a, but it is no longer wisdom to pursue 
it. 


e are now compelled to act—compelled by 
circumstances over which we have no control. The 
agitation of the whole country, and the prevailing 
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excitement upon this question, prevents the con- 
summation of a policy hitherto wise. This agita- 
tion has been produced by the act of the dommant 
party, which has added another element to the po- 
litieal discords that distract us. The Baltimore 
Convention intr-duced into its creed the two grand 
articles of faith, “Texas and Oregon,’’ in “ disas- 
trous conjunction,” in the estimation of many gen- 
tlemen now upon this floor, but who, at the tme 
of their adoption, submitted most cheerfully and 
willingly to the decrees of that body. Sir, the in- 
troduction of great national questions—questions 
involving our relations with foreign nations—into 
the political arena of party strife, is an experiment 
of most doubtful tendency. ‘Territorial aggran- 
dizement has of late become a popular idea; patri- 
otic appeals are made to the people ; an extension 
of our boundaries beyond their present territorial 
limits is urged with vehemence and zeal; the spirit 
of conquest, bloodless indeed as yet, is rife amongst 
us; the policy of the country has beeen changed—a 
change that must be met by correspondent action 
prompt, efficient, and without delay. 

I am not, sir, the advocate of the extension pol- 
icy; I have opposed it heretofore, and am opposed 
to it now, unless in a manner perfectly in accord- 
ance with the Constitution of our country, and 
with the spirit of our institutions. Republican 
principles must and will spread. Yet, sir, | do not 
hold to the doctrine that we are bound to extend 
our country with them. Nothing can resist the 
spread of the principles of republican liberty. You 
might as well attempt to chain the lightning in its 
course, or stay the thunderbolt, as to arrest their 
onward progress. The glorious principles of free- 
dom will continue to spread, until thrones and dy- 
nasties shall crumble into dust, until the despotisms 
of the earth shall have passed away, and until the 
world shall feel and acknowledge their power, Put 
I cannot consent to join the cry that the whole 
American continent must come into our confedera- 
cy, that the United States must extend from * sea 
to sea,’’ and from ‘* the rivers to the ends of the 
earth.’’ It is impracticable, it is dangerous to the 
integrity of the Union, and calculated to burst 
asunder the cords which bind us as one people. 
This fatal lust of extension, I fear, will sooner or 
later bring down to the dust the last Republie the 
world will ever see. If by our folly, sir, we jeop- 
ard the existence of our Union—if, by our reckless 
policy, we perish as a nation, with us will perish 
the last hope of freedom to the human race, Let 
our principles extend, give them the ** wings of the 
morning,’’ and let them ‘ fly to the uttermost parts 
of the sea:’’ God speed their progress; but I be- 
seech gentlemen to stop the career upon which 
they seem to have entered. The spirit of conquest 
is abroad in the land—that spirit that has written 
the history of the world in blood, and bowed the 
proudest nations of earth to the dust. Sir, there 
is a morbid, sickly appetite for territorial extei - 
sion, that must be checked, or we must fall. | 
care not from what quarter it comes, it is perni- 
cious, and threatens our dearest interests. 

Sir, we have territory enough—a territory, in- 
cluding Oregon, the most magnificent the world 
ever saw. Why, then, seek, in this spirit of az- 
grandizement, to extend our territorial limits? 
Gentlemen have, during this debate, spoken in 
slowing terms of the greatness of our country, its 
honor, its power, and its grandeur. A proper de- 
gree of national pride is commendable. It is es- 
sential to the preservation of the national rights 
and national honor; but as with individuals so 
with nations, there is ‘‘a pride that goeth before 
destruction, and a haughty spirit that goeth before 
a fall.” If we have not reached that eminence, we 
are at least rapidly approaching it—a giddy height, 
from which we may be dashed to pieces. In the 
natural history of man, we are told that when an 
individual is raised to a great elevation, placed 
upon some lofty height, there is an almost irre- 
sistible impulse to dash himself from his giddy el- 
evation—to perish by the fall. This principle is as 
applicable to nations as to individuals. Let gen- 
tlemen look at the past, and learn wisdom from 
experience. Sir, they can gather precious politi- 
cal truths among the ruins of empires. 

Sir, the principles upon which I oppose the imi- 
politic and dangerous extension of the limits of 
our republic do not apply to the territory of Ore- 
gon Thatis a question of retention not of exten- 
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sion; not of admission, but of the assertion of our 
rights, and an honorable determination to maintain 
them. 

In addition to the state of our country, the state 
of our foreign relations is another reason making it 
necessary to abandon the policy of ‘* masterly in- 
activity,’’ and adopt some other. Inactivity has 
ceased to be wise. We have been informed by the 
President of the United States, in his annual mes- 
sage to Congress, that the negotiations between the 
two countries on this Oregon question have been 
abandoned; that the offer of compromise he had 
felt bound to make, having been rejected by the 
British Minister, had been withdrawn; that there 
was no probability of any future offers of accom- 
modation which we could accept with a due regard 
to the national honor. He recommends that the 
notice be given, and that, at the expiration of the 
twelve months, the time will have arrived when our 
national rights must either be abandoned or firmly 
maintained. If so, whatis now to be done? Must 
we stand still; must we, under circumstances like 
those which now mark our foreign relations, fold 
our arms and permit England to remain in quiet pos- 
session of the whole of Oregon? The present is a 
crisis Which demands prompt, united, urgent action 
The President has recommended that notice be im- 
mediately given of the termination of the existing 
convention between us and England in relation to 
Oregon. Now, sir, although I happen to differ with 
the President in political opinions, yet, this being 
an American question, it becomes the duty of every 
Amenican citizen to unite in giving him that prompt 
and efficient support in this measure that shall give 
him a moral power which will be felt, not only 
from one end of this continent to the other, but 
from one end of the British dominions to the other. 
i do not wish, in a question of this character, to see 
the American Congress standing in opposition to 
the American President. For this, among other 
reasons, | am in favor of giving the notice. I pre- 
fer it to be given in the manner proposed in the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama, [Mr. Hitiiarp;] but, sir, if that amend- 
ment shall be rejected by the House, I am ready to 
go for the resolutions introduced by the honorable 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

I would refer this notice to the President of the 
United States, with authority to give it whenever, 
in his judgment, the interest of the country required 
it. It may be said that we are not sincere in the 
advocacy of the notice, when the notice, as pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Alabama, Pe wl 
the responsibility on the President of the United 
States. It is but devolving upon him the exercise 
of his constitutional rights, and no greater respon- 
sibility than properly pertains to the high office 
which the people of the country has conferred upon 
him. ‘The President, aided by his Cabinet, is the 
proper person to decide upon the propriety or im- 
propriety of giving this notice. He 1s acquainted 
with the whole course of negotiation on the sub- 
ject. He is behind the scenes. He understands 
all the secret machinery that is at work, and which 
has not been exposed to the public eye. With 
him rests the responsibility, and upon him would 
I devolve it. Nor would I do it out of any disre- 
spect towards him or the political party of which 
he is the head, but because it belongs to him to set- 
tle this question. 

Another reason why I am opposed to passing 
the resolution declaring absolutely that the notice 
should be given, is, that thereby the President 
would be deprived of the exercise of his discre- 
tion, in case circumstances should hereafter be so 
changed as to render it unadvisable to give it. But, 
if the House should not concur in these views, | 
shall vote for the proposition of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, for the giving this notice without 
the intervention of the discretion of the President. 

It has been said that such notice must necessa- 
rily lead to war; not that it is in itself a declara- 
tion of war, but that war must naturally and inev- 
itably follow as a consequence. But I appeal to 
gentiemen who have held this language that this 
notice is not a war measure; it is only the exercise 
of a right provided for in the treaty of 1827, and as 
such cannot possibly beacause of offence. England 
has a right, cs the same’ treaty, to give the notice 
to us; and would gentlemen regard such notice 
from Great Britain as just cause of war? Certain- 
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of the year is another question. It is meanwhile all 


| simple expression of personal opinions. The re- 


mote consequences of present action cannot be fore- 


seen. No gentleman will pretend to pronounce ab- | 
solutely the result. It is for us to determine what 


we are to do now. 


To permit the question to rest in its present con- | 


dition, without action on the part of our Govern- 


ment, will more certainly lead to the results which || 


gentlemen wish to avoid than the action now pro- 


posed. Oregon is now filling rapidly up with | 


American citizens. During the past year, seven 
thousand have left their friends and home on this 
side of the mountains, and are now in the valleys 
of Oregon. ‘They have carried with them the hab- 


its, feelings, and the patriotisin of American citi- | 


zens. Jealous of their rights, with a constitutional 
hatred to oppression; ever disposed to oppose the 


ambitious designs of England, and unwilling to || 


submit to the jurisdiction of her laws, which have 
heen extended over this territory; daring and im- 
petuous; collisions must take place between the 
American emigrant and the British subject in the 


employment of the Hudson Bay Company. The || 
very agitation of the question in this House creates | 
a necessity for immediate action. The debates | 
here will be read by our countrymen on the shores || 


of the Pacific; their spirit will be stirred within 
them when th@ read the glowing appeals made 
to American patriotism; their hatred to British 
oppression will be excited when they hear the 
fierce denunciations of British rapacity made by 
members upon this floor. A conflict is inevitable 
there unless our rights are determined and main- 
tained by our action here, by which alone a speedy 
and honorable settlement of this vexed question 
can be effected. 

Sir, if the notice is given, it does not follow as a 
matter of course that we are to take armed pos- 
session of Oregon; it does net follow that we are 
to attempt to drive out every English settler, or 
that we are to take military possession up to 49°, 


so as to give offence to England. By the notice, |) 
we only say to England that we are unwilling that 


our present connexion with her in relation to the 
Oregon territory should any longer be continued; 
that we are desirous to determine the extent of our 


‘rights, and to enjoy them in exclusive possession, 


and to extend to our citizens there the protection 
of our laws. 

I am in favor of the notice, Mr. Chairman, as a 
measure of peace. It is a measure of peace, and 
not of war, and the sequel of this controversy will 
establish these conclusions. A system of bragga- 
docio and gasconading has been practised not only 
in the United States but in England in relation to 
this great question. Both parties are engaged in 
it; we stand here on this side of the water and 


shake our fists at John Bull, and John Bull in re- | 


turn hurls back defiance upon us. This is the 
relation of the parties, both knowing and under- 
standing well the trickery attempted to be played 


| off upon each other. 


| magnitude that demands t 


Sir, let the notice be given. It will prove to | 
ourselves that we are in earnest on this great and | 


absorbing question; that this system of. bullying 
is at an end; that this question has assumed a 

that our rights to Oregon 
shall be maintained; that the attempts to make it 
a party question may be defeated and abandoned, 
and that it be placed before the country in its true, 


_ its national character. 


Again, sir; I am in favor of the notice, to prove 
to England that we are in earnest. She has never 


believed it; she never will believe it until she re- | 
ceives notice from the President of the United | 
States that we no longer desire to hold that terri- | 


tory in the manner we now hold it. Let England 
be convinced we are in earnest; let our people be 
so convineed also; and, my word for it, nego- 
tiations, when reopened, will be conducted in a 
very different spirit from that which has héreto- 
fore characterized them. 

Let the notice be given to prove to the world 


_ that on this question we are in earnest. Other na- 
| tions are looking on and watching the progress of 


this eee with anxiety and deep interest. 
The issues of this question involve great and mo- 
mentous consequences, not only to ourselves, but 
to the world. Should war be the result—should 


ly not. What may result from it at the expiration || the two greatest nations of the globe engage in a 
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|| long and bloody war—nations which are the bul- 
warks of eres of moral and religious ciy. 
€ 


|| ilization—it will not 


| il 10t be confined to the original par- 
_ties—to Great Britain and the United States. i; 


the breaking out of such a war would put the 
match to a magazine whose explosion would con. 
|, vulse the world. 
| There is another reason why this notice should 
| be given. The country is now in an agitated and yy. 
settled condition, Allis doubt. Uncertainty every 
where prevails. It affects every branch of indus. 
try; it paralyzes the business of the country and 
unnerves the strong arm of the mechanic. © The 
commerce and finances of the nation, the revenues 
of the Government, and all the pursuits of actiye 
life, must suffer, and suffer severely, from a longer 
continuance of the uncertainty with which this sub. 
| ject is surrounded. This uncertainty, this quasi 
| war, must be removed. This can be effected by 
the notice proposed. It will give us peace. Let 
the country know what to expect. Either let them 
be certified that there will be no war, or, if way 
must come, let the fact be known; and if war is to 
be the result, let it come now. Let us not desire 
to delay it, and thus reserve its horrors for our pos- 
terity. This would be cowardice. If it is to come, 
let it fall on our own heads—on the heads of those 
who have occasioned it. This cowardly shrink- 
ing from present responsibility is incompatible 
| with the honor of the American statesman, with 
the honor of the American character. Should the 
conflict come, the rights and the honor of the coun- 
try will be nobly sustained—sustained with all the 
energy of a great and powerful nation ; sustained 
by the united hearts and united arms of a brave 
and generous people. But, sir, there will be no 
war. 

There is yet another reason for the notice. If 
we wish to perfect our title to Oregon, we must 
give the notice. So long as this convention con- 
tinues in force this cannot be done. When the 
/ convention shall have been annulled, then, sir, all 
_ the settlements made there by our emigrants will 
inure to our benefit, and our title acquire additional 
strength from possession and occupation. The set- 
tlement of the country, in itself considered, during 
| the existence of the joint occupancy, evidently 
'| gives us no title: it confers, however, one impor- 
| tant benefit—it gives us the power to maintain our 

rights there. We require additional numerical 

force in Oregon. ‘To secure this, dissolve all con- 

nexion with England; extend over our citizens the 

protection of our laws; give them aid and security 
| in their toilsome march, and soon the wild spirit of 
western adventure will crowd your mountain- 
| passes with hardy emigrants. Then, sir, the Ame- 
| rican settler, as he wends his way to the Rocky 
| mountains, and takes up his adhe in that far-off 
country, will find going with him the protection of 
American laws; that protection will be with him 
|| in his journeyings by the way; in his slumbers in 
| the dark defiles of the Rocky mountains; will be 
with and around him when in the valleys of Ore- 
gon he pitches his tent and builds his cabin, to re- 
main there an American citizen, near the shores of 
the great Pacific. Let us encourage emigration; 
let our people go armed with the physical means of 
self-defence; send them with the unerring western 
rifle; with hearts true to themselves and their coun- 
try, and Oregon will be ours. 

It has been said, sir, that England, with her cor- 
morant appetite for dominion, never relinquishes 
her grasp upon territory when once within her 
power; that, in her negotiations, she seldom re- 
cedes from the positions she assumes. I will not 
deny the skill and success of British diplomacy. 
She varies it to suit the character of the nation 
with which she negotiates. She — upon 
the week, flatters the timid, and betrays the strong. 
Yet, notwithstanding her power as a ration, and 
her skill in diplomacy, the lion of England, like the 
|| king of the forest, will quail and cower before the 
unflmching gaze of stern and determined resist- 
ance. With the memorable example before us of 
‘the thirteen American colonies wrested from the 
British Crown, and their independence acknowl- 
edged by that Power, it is too late to say that Eng- 
| land never yields. Did time permit, I could refer 
| gentlemen to the history of the treaty of peace at 
|| Ghent to prove that even England can recede from 
| propositions declared by her commissioners to be 
|| * sine qué non” in the adjustment of existing con- 
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troversies. In the progress of that negotiation, she 
demanded, as a ** sine qua non,” the pacification of 
the Indian tribes, and in effect their recognition by 
the United States as independent nations within 
our territory. A proposition so presumptuous, it 
ig needless to add, was instantly rejected by the 
American commissioners. She further demanded 
that the United States should abandon her naval 


tio 


rejected, and England very prudently receded from 
her bold * sine qua non”’ propositions. In the con- 


must look England firmly in the face. To doubt, 
to hesitate, to betray symptoms of fear, is to lose 
all. F 

Sir, there will be no war. 


of both countries forbid it. . The commercial rela- 


turbed. 
to her extensive warlike preparations, her steam- 
ers of war, and the fortification of her coast, and 
have asked, what means all this preparation at this 
crisis? England, notwithstanding her extensive 


test with us. All this is not intended for the 
American nation. 


to come, that will require all her force. All Eu- 


fate of empires. I refer, sir, to the death of Louis 
Philippe of France. His death (and I am not 
alone in this opinion) will be the signal for a great 
struggle throughout the whole of Europe. Then, 
sir, will come that conflict of systems of govern- 
ment to which gentlemen have so frequently allud- 


ed—a war of republicanism against despotism, of || 


opular rights against oppression and tyranny. 
‘his is the contungency which the English dread 
more than they do the Oregon question, and this 
is the reason for her immense preparations. 


ence to a contest with us, are we pursuing a pru- 
dent course? 
to fight with us, it would be surely wise in us to 
follow her example. If gentlemen really believe 
that she has such a purpose, let them remember 
that when England strikes she strikes swiftly, and 
always strikes the first blow, and often with tre- 
mendous effect. 


full of practical good sense and sound philosophy, 
“that the best way to avoid danger is to meet it 
plump.”’ Sir, let us be prepared for any contin- 
gency—always ready, always willing to defend 
our country and maintain her honor. 

Again, sir, as a proof that there will be no war, 
and that such an event is not anticipated by those 
who hold the reins of Government, I refer gentle- 
men to the fact that, although the Administration 
has told us that negotiations are ended, yet no pre- 
parations are recommended or appropriations asked 
for the navy or for the army; that no steps have 
been taken to place the country in a state of de- 


fence. .But, instead of all this, the Secretary of | 
the Treasury sits down deliberately in his office | 
and computes that, after a certain number of years, | 
there will be a certain sum of money in the 'Treas- | 


ury, and at the same time recommends that the 


tariff of 1842 be repealed, and that duties be re- | 


duced to the revenue standard; thus bestowing 


upon England the greatest favor she could ask | 
Such facts are | 


from the American Government. 
utterly inconsistent with the idea of war. 


But, sir, what is to be gained by war? Can we | 
The idea | 


conquer England? Can she subdue us? 
is preposterous. Neither nation can enter into such 
4 contest without immense sacrifices. We may 
expend millions of treasure and shed oceans of 
blood, and yet our controversy with England be 
no more near its termination than when the first 
gun was fired. 

We have been told during this debate that we 
must not look at consequences. No; but, like the 


“unthinking horse, must rush into the battle.”’ I) 





power upon the lakes, and dismantle heffortifica- | 
ns upon their shores and along the line of our | 
northern frontier. Like the other, it was promptly | 


duct of negotiations and of this controversy, we | 


The mutual interests | 


tions of the two nations obviously require peace, || 
and no reason now exists or can arise from our | 
present action why these relations should be dis- | 
Gentlemen have pointed us to England, | 


warlike preparations—although she may be man- | 
ning her fleets and floating on the ocean her war- | 
steamers by hundreds—will not enter into a con- | 


Another question is soon to be | 
solved in Europe; there is another struggle soon || 


rope is now awaiting in intense anxiety the hap- || 
pening of an event that will be pregnant with the | 


But || 


if gentlemen suppose she is doing all this in refer- | 


If Britain is putting on her armor | 


Sir, in our present relations with | 
England, I feel inclined to adopt the sentiment of || 
the old Irish baronet, whose very blunders were || 
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| can adopt no such principle of action on this ques- 
tion. It is our duty to sit down like wise men and 
count the cost; to consider well what we are about, 
and what we are going to do; to consider our ad- 
versary in her strength, her means of attack, and 
her ability to injure; to consider our own power, 

' our means of defence, our ability to resist ageres- 
sion. This is wisdom; and, having thus acted, if 
war must come, we wil find that it was not ** folly 
to be wise.”’ 

It has been asserted here that a compromise of 

|| this question under existing circumstances would 
be dishonorable. In this sentiment I do not con- 
eur. Though the previous negotiation may have 
closed, I cannot believe that negotiations have been 
abandoned. This Government, in 1818, in 1824, 
and 1826, offered terms of compromise to England. 
A similar offer was made by the present Adminis- 
tration in 1845. Sir, if compromise is dishonora- 
ble now, it was dishonorable at the respective pe- 
riods to which I have referred. We have repeat- 
edly, by our conventions with England and other- 
wise, recognised her claim to Oregon. To settle 
}and adjust those claims we have proposed to her 
an equitable division of the territory in dispute; and 
we now should be bound by the honor of our na- 
tion, if an offer came from England, to accept any 
preeueen which shall be as good as we ourselves 
ave offered. But, sir, we cannot, consistently 
with honor, renew the proposition® England has 
rejected our terms. She alone must renew the 
oller. 

Sir, it is my firm conviction that if notice be 
given, before the expiration of the twelve months 
negotiations will be reopened, and some amicable 
mode of adjustment be adopted. It cannot be that 
two nations elevated in civilization, distinguished 

| for everything that adorns the national character, 
| will rush blindly inte war, the consequences of 
|| which no human imagination can trace. 
I regret to have heard gentlemen, in the course 
|| of this discussion, talk so lightly and flippantly of 
war. War has its horrors; war has no charms 
|| for me. Sir, I have never witnessed ‘* the battle 
|| of warriors, with its confused noise, and garments 
|| rolled in blood;” I desire never to witness such 
ascene. I have never heard the shriek of agony, 
wrung from the bosom of the dying soldier, as on 
the battle-field he yielded up his life; his anguish 
rendered more poignant as the thoughts of home 
| and friends rushed in upon his soul. [have never 
| heard the groan of the widow, from whose em- 
brace the rough bloody hand of war has torn the 
idol of her heart; nor the sigh of the orphan, de- 
prived of a fond and affectionate parent. I never 
wish to hear such sounds. 
of victory, such notes of wo are blended that they 
fall discordantly on the ear. The laurels that en- 
circle the brow of the victor and the hero are 
stained with the blood and steeped in the tears of 
| thousands. The aspirations of every patriot and 
| Christian heart should ascend to the throne of the 





| be averted from our beloved country. Sir, not- 
withstanding my abhorrence of war, I hope ever 
to be found an advocate of the preservation of our 
national honor and our national rights, at every 
hazard and at every sacrifice. But war, to be just, 
| must be necessary. We must, in accordance with 
the strict principles of national honor, have ex- 
hausted every means in our power to bring about 
an amicable settlement of the controversy now 
waged. Without it, war can never be justified. 
Have all these means been resorted to, so that 
nothing remains but war? The question is still 
‘open. The honor of the country is not involved, 
|| so as to prevent its amicable adjustment. What, 
|| sir, is national bonor? Is it that sickly sensibility 
to imagined insult and injury that prompts men, 
in the spirit of modern chivalr , to imbrue their 
hands in the life’s blood of their fellow-men? 
is a nobler and more generous sentiment; it is a 
principle founded upon that grand sentiment, ‘* do 


unto others as you would that others should do | 


‘| unto you.”’ National honor must have its foun- 


| dations deep in the eternal principles of truth and 
|| justice. 
} glitter, but only to deceive and to betray. 

|| ‘There are other considerations which induce me 


|| to the course of policy I have indicated, but I for- | 


|| bear to detain the committee longer. 
Do gentlemen doubt the policy of giving this 


Amid the shoutines || 


| Eternal, that the evils and devastations of war may | 


It | 


All other honor is a bubble; it might || 
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notice? If doubts exist, lam always in favor of 
resolving them in such manner as to protect and 
defend the rights and interests of the country. To 
doubt on this question is to Jeopard the interests of 
the nation. 

* Our doubts are traitors ; 


And make us lose the good we might attain, 
By fearing to attempt.” 


I believe, sir, the issue of our present difficulties 
on this subject will be peace—an honorable peace. 
But whilst such is my opinion, let us be prepared 
for any contingency. 1 would say to the country, 
be ready for war. Are we in that condition now? 
I do not wish unnecessarily to disclose our want 
of preparation to the world. Our actual condition 
is, however, well known. Preparation, prompt 
and efficient, is necessary, and | am willing, to- 
morrow, to vote appropriations for building forty 
iron steamers of war, if so many be required. [A 
voice: “Of Pennsylvania iron?) Yes, of Penn- 
sylvania iron, and thus afford incidental protection 
to the iron interest of Pennsylvania, notwithstand- 
ing the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Henrer] 

| has expressed his regret thaf the agitation of the 
|| Oregon question had prevented, and was likely to 
| prevent, the Democratic party from consummating 
their favorite measure, the repeal of the tariff of 
| 1842, ‘To-morrow I am ready to vote appropria 
| tions of fifty millions of dollars to place eur coun- 
| try ina state of readiness to meet every emergency, 
although direct taxation might be the result. The 
citizens of Pennsylvania, already pressed down 
| with a burden of taxation, will be ready to meet 
this additional burden, if necessary for the defence 
of the interests and honor of the country. Their 
| patriotism and valor need no praise from me. In 
the day of trial they will be found at the post of 
| danger; in the field of battle they will be found 
| ** first in the fight, and last in the retreat.’’ 

Sir, I eannot conclude without recurring to the 

sentiment of the gallant Decatur, as expressive of 
|my own feelings, and applicable to the present 
crisis: **Our country! may she always be right; 


but right or wrong, our country!”’ : 


o 
Bb? 


OREGON QUESTION. 





‘REMARKS OF MR. GROVER, 
OF NEW YORK. 
In tHE House or Representatives, 
January 26, 1846. 

The resolution from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, requiring the President to notify Great 
Britain of the intention of the United States to 
terminate the joint occupancy of Oregon, and to 
abrogate the convention of 1827, being under 
consideration in Committee of the Whole— 


Mr. GROVER, who was entitled to the floor, 
rose and said: 


Mr. Cuatrrnman: At the commencement of this 
‘| debate I did not design to take any part in it,for I 
| was aware that, in comparison with many gentle- 
| men on this floor, I possessed but a limited know! 
edge of the subject of our title toOregon. I deem- 
ed ita course more becoming in me to listen to 
those who had more thoroughly investigated the 
| subject, and were better acquainted with its bear- 
| ings, than to trespass upon the time of the com- 
mittee myself. I did not change that intention 
until I observed, from the various conflicting views 
| presented by gentlemen in the progress of the dis- 
| cussion, that my own might be misunderstood by 
my constituents and by the House, should I not 
| give a brief exposition of them. Ihave been highly 
gratified with much that has occurred during the 
progress of the debate, while I have not been able 
\| to hear other portions without poignant regret. I 
regard the pending question before the House as 
one of the greatest importance—a question upon 
which, it has begn at the momentous interests 
of peace and war are suspended. I rejoice to say 
|| that, in its discussion, as yet, no distinctive party 
lines have been drawn; on the contrary, several 


i 


| gentlemen, whose political tenets are opposed to 
|| my own, have most ably and eloquently advocated 
|| the policy of giving the notice to Great Britain té- 
minating the joint occupancy in Oregon. And,on 
| the other hand, some gentlemen agreeing politi- 
‘cally with me, have, with equal ability and earn- 
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estness, opposed it, This was as it ever should || Let him not lay the flattering unction to his soul, | 


be. Mere questions of party politics ought not to 
mingle with the foreign relations of the country. 


The Oregon Question—Mr. Grover. 





However much we might differ with each other || liminary remarks, I will now address myself to the 


bitter our strifes might become, we should always 


selves as one people—having a common interest, 
embarked in the same bottom, and destined to ex- 
perience a common fate. There was one thing 
which I cannot but deeply regret, and that is, the 
appearances of a somewhat local and sectional di- 
vision. I still more deeply deplore the allusion 
made by the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Ruett,} ‘to ramors, that the course of some gen- 
‘tlemen was influenced by other than patriotic mo- 
‘ tives; that the gentlemen from the West were min- 
‘ling up with this question schemes and hopes in 
‘regard to the next Presidential canvass; and that 
‘the delegation from New York were moved by 
‘indignation growing out of events connected with 
‘ the late canvass.”’ New York indignant! Why 
should she be, sir? I will take the liberty to tell 
gentlemen here, and the country at large, that New 
York entertains no such feelings. No, far from it; 
leased with the present, gratified with the past, 
New York, with confidence, leaves the future in 
the hands of those to whom it belongs—the people 
of the nation. I know she never can descend to 
act from so base a motive. The people of New 
York know of no reason why they should be dis- 
pleased with the existing state of our political af- 
fuirs. 

The gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Penpie- 
ToN,| who had addressed the House this morning, 
alluded to the Baltimore Convention, and to what 
he deemed the very strange results that had there 
transpired, The delecates of a great and power- 
ful political party assembled at that place—a party 
which, with very brief exceptions, have, since the 
commencement of the nineteenth century, con- 
trolled the destinies of this nation. These dele- 
gates were charged with the duty of selecting 
candidates to be supported by the party for the 
highest offices in the nation in the then approach- 
ing contest. It is true, that, when thus assem- 
bled, there were urged, by their respective friends, 
with great zeal and earnestness, the claims of their 
particular favorites, and a somewhat vehement 
discussion, occupying several days, ensued, closing 
with the unanimous nomination of the present in- 
cumbent of the Executive chair. This seems pass- 
ing strange to that gentleman; but his astonish- 
ment at a result like this will be somewhat abated 
by a better knowledge of the real nature and true 
character of that great and patriotic party there 
represented. With the Democracy of the coun- 
try, men are a secondary consideration; they re- 
garded their principles of vastly greater import- 
ance. Principles before men, ever have been, and 
I hope ever will be, their mptto. Finding these in- 
seribed upon their banners, they regard as of litle 
moment who are the candidates, provided they 
be “honest, faithful, and capable.” It is, indeed, 
true that New York was deeply disappointed in 
the result. ‘That name which she had lone de- 
sired to see selected as the choice of that conven- 
tion was passed by. The news came upon her 
with stunning effect. The inquiry passed from man 
to man, What causes can have effected this?) She 
searched for the cause, and found that it was the 
machinations of the common enemy. They had 
availed themselves of the same agency employed 
of old to induce Ahab to go up to amoth Gil- 
ead to battle. Far and wide had they insidiously 
whispered that he could not be elected, and in some 
quarters had produced that belief. We held them 
responsible; and ere the ides of November paid 
the debt, New York was fully satisfied with the 
principles promulgated by that convention, and 
with hie man of its choice; and being thus assured 
that her principles were safe, she soon shook off 
the momentary pang of disappointment, and nei- 
ther expressed nor felt any dissatisfaction at the 
result. Such, 1 trust, will ever be her course. It 
is magnanimous and wise; and I hope that so good 
an example will be followed by every friend of De- 
mocratie principles throughout the entire country. 
L& but this spirit prevail, and the exultation of 
the gentleman at the slight differences of opinion 
exhibited here will be, as it ever has been with 
him‘and his political friends, short-lived indeed. 


| debate, I knew, comparatively, little of the points 
| involved. I had not, at that time, carefully ex- 
|| amined our title to the territory. I knew, indeed, 


| agreed that each should jointly enjoy the rights of 


I have already stated that, at the outset of the 


~ 


| that in 1790 Great Britain and Spain had mutually 
| trafficing with the Indians throughout that coun- 
try; or, rather, that Spain had permitted England to 
exercise jointly with her those rights. To this 
transaction the United States were not parties—they 
had nothing to do with it. Their claims could not | 
| be affected by that arrangement. I knew, further, | 
| that in 1818, and while Great Britain now claims | 
that the above arrangement with Spain was in full 
force, a convention had been entered into between | 
Great Britain and the United States, by the pro- 
visions of which England had agreed that we 
| should have a joint occupancy with her of the 
whole of Oregon; or, at least, as some insist, a 
liberty to navigate its rivers, creeks, and harbors, 
_and to trade with the Indian tribes; in all these 
respects placing us on an equal footing with her- 
self, and agreaipe that the question of title, in the 
meanwhile, shOtld remain in abeyance. I further | 
knew that, in 1819, we acquired all the rights of 
Spain to the territory by virtue of the Florida 
treaty. Now, if we bed. as conceded by Eng- 
| land in 1818, an equal right with herself to the ter- 
ritory, and Spain, as she insisted, also possessing 
/at that time an equal right, it seems to me clear 





that when we had acquired the rights of Spain by || 


With these pre- | 
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’ ary rr | ter? Itis an absurdity. 
upon questions of domestic policy, and however || question immediately before the House, and will | 


| || State, as briefly as possible, my views thereon. 
in our transactions with other nations, regard our- | 


_ good or good for nothing. 





purchase, we then possessed, at least, a right in || 
utle to two-thirds of the territory—our own and |) 


Spain’s. So much I knew; but I had never look- | 


ed into the ** journals of old voyages of discovery, 


nor turned over those musty records,’’ of which || 


the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Wiy- || 


rurop| had-spoken with such slight respect. | 


But when, subsequently, I examined the official |, 


correspondence between our negotiators and the 
British envoy, my former opinion had _ been 
changed, and now, instead of thinking we had only 
two-thirds of the title, | have become convinced | 
that we are entitled to the whole, and that Great | 
Britain has no right to the territory at all, but is 
only a * tenant at will.” I therefore was not sur- 
prised that the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. | 
PenpDLETON] should express his regret at the pub- | 
lication of the correspondence, and should speak 
of it as an Executive indiscretion. 
the views of that gentleman, I, too, would certain- 
‘ly regret it. ‘* IfOregon is not worth a farthing— 
if it requires the genius of a Shakspeare to paint 
its horrors,’’ I should regret that the people have 
had such a document submitted to their examina- | 
tion; from the perusal of which, I doubt not, they 
will become satisfied that their title is good up to 
54° 40’. 
Iam at aloss how to understand that gentle- 


man. In one part of his argument, he insists that | pancy; when that terminates, it is, as yet, uncer- 


the territory is utterly worthless; in another part, || tain whether you must ap ly for a title to your 


that it is situated at too great a distance ever to be- 


come a part of our confederacy; and in still another || 
part, he objects to giving the notice, for the reason } 


that he thinks by so doing we should not be able | 
to obtain the whole of it. Of one thing that gen- | 
Ueman may be assured, that although he may re- | 


correspondence, the people will not. ‘They never 
will forgive one of their agents for withholding | 
from them information as to their title to any por- | 
tion of their territory. ‘They regard it as affecting | 
their rights, and will insist upon their public ser- | 
vants giving them the earliest and fullest informa- | 
tion concerning them. But if after the perusal of | 
_ these documents I could still entertain any doubts | 
as to our right, they would be effectually removed 
by what has fallen from the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, [Mr. Wixtnrop.] That gentleman 
brought to the examination of this question the 
energies of his gigantic mind and all the treasures | 
of his legal learning; and after a thorough investi- | 
gation of the whole question, told the committee 


| 
: | 

gard it indiscreet in the Executive to publish the |) 
| 


our title to the whole territory was the best of the || 
two. Thisis enough for me. Can there, I ask, || have, they surely wi! 
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| different nations at the same time? If two claim- 
| that from any causes now operating, or likely to | 


|| Operate, the party is doomed. 


ants hold titles to the same farm, can one of them 
be good as against the other, and yet the other bet- 
A claim must be either 


With one or two exceptions, no one who has 
engaged in this debate has expressed a shade of 
doubt to our title. A colleague of my own 
[Mr. Goopyear] said that Great Britain had rizhis 
in Oregon. No doubt of it; but what are they? 
The right of trading with the Indians—a right she 
extorted from — in 1790; and the same right 
was assented to by us by the convention of 1818, 
renewed in 1827. These are her rights, and all 
the rights she has there. Now, under these cir- 


| cumstances, what does the President recommend? 
| To give the notice provided for by the latter con- 


vention, terminating the joint occupancy after the 
expiration of twelve months. This will strip her 
of the right she now holds; and, if she continues in 
the possession of the territory, will convert her 
into atrespasser. She is now a “ tenant at will.” 
After notice to quit, she will be a trespasser— 
neither more nor less. But the honorable gentle- 


/man from Massachusetts [Mr. Wintnrop} told 
the committee there was no need whatever of set- 


tling this question now; that it may remain in its 
present position just as well as not for fifty years 
tocome. Is itso? Can any attentive observer of 
the progress of our people in subduing and settling 
this continent—any man who reflects upon what 


_ actually has happened within the last fifty years— 
| the quadrupling of our population, and the vast 


amount of territory settled—possibly suppose that 
the question of title may still remain in abeyance 
for fifty years to come? Is it a legitimate mode 
of reasoning to urge, because we have got along 
peaceably since 1818, that we can still continue to 
do so? Is it not within the last year or two only 
that our people have commenced any consider- 
able settlements in the territory? Does not every 
one see that long before the lapse of fifty years, the 
settlements by our citizens, as well as those of 
Great Britain, will have increased to such an ex- 
tent as to render a joint occupancy impossible? 


_A short retrospect of our national progress must, 


| surely, convince an 


man that further delay of a 


_ question like this will be dangerous—that, instead 


of making the final settlement easier, it will but 
complicate its difficulties. 

Another view of the subject has been presented 
to our consideration, denominated at first ‘* mas- 
terly inactivity,’’ but recently ‘* masterly activity.” 


_ Those who advocate this plan, though opposed to 


Did I entertain || 


giving the notice, have unitedly expressed their 
opinion that our title to the whole territory is clear 
and indisputable, together with a strong desire even- 
tually to obtain the whole. Let us briefly exam- 
ine their system of measures. They propose to 
get the country peopled with American citizens. 


_ How? By inducing our people to go there and 
Wh 


| settle. 


i 
| 





at prospects do they present to induce 
them to do thus? When they are inquired of, 
‘“‘ Have you any title to the country?” the reply 
must be, no, not yet, only the right of joint occu- 


farms to us, or to Great Britain. Will men be 
very likely to go under such an inducement? Is 
this sufficient to tempt our people to seek homes 
for themselves and their posterity,in a wilderness? 
Gentlemen may say, ‘‘ We will grant them lands.” 
But, can we do this? Have we not, by the con- 
vention, given to Great Britain the enjoyment of 
certain rights in the entire territory? While that 
remains in force will she not complain, and justly, 
too, if we take any steps tending to abridge those 
rights? But suppose we overcome this obstacle: 
cannot Great Britain present to her settlers the 
same, if not greater inducements? May she not 
also make grants of land in the territory? Clearly 
so; and when we give thousands to our people, 
will she not give millions to hers? When this 
scheme has been operating for a few years, how 
then will stand the question? Can either Great 
Britain or ourselves, with honor, negotiate away 
the territory to which titles have been granted? 
Clearly not. Each will be bound to defend their 
own grants at all hazards. They must do it. 
Have gentlemen duly considered this? If they 

t dundon all hopes arising 


|| be two good titles to the same territory held by two | from the idea that we can safely let this question 
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remain in statu quo for fifty 
siderable period of time. ; 
The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Yancey] 


has advised us to wait until we have twenty thou- 


years, or for any con- | 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 


eand rifles there, and men to use them, and suf- | 


ficient provisions to support an army. Are we, 
then, to say to emigrants: ‘True, we can give you 
no title, but never you mind; take your axes and 
rifles; go on; get Into the territory; work away; 
clear up the country until you can raise provisions 


enough to maintain an army; and when you get | 


strong enough in arms and numbers to drive off 
the British, and us, too, then our kind, paternal 
Government will interfere; then we will assert our 
tile to the whole territory, send our army there to 
yrotect you, and eat up the provisions you have 
raised for our troops; then we will dot your coun- 
try over with our land offices, peddle out to you 


the soil you have reclaimed from the savages, and | 


put the money into our treasury! Is not this, af- 
ter all, pretty much the amount of the argument ?— 


Wait until you can sustain yourselves; then let us 


in, and we will open for ourselves, and for you, 
all those fine avenues for the commerce of the 
world that have figured so largely in this de- 
bate. ‘*But how are we to be governed in the 
mean while?” the emigrant will inquire. Gentle- 
men may answer: Rest perfectly easy on that 
score; you shall be governed to your heart’s con- 


tent; you, in this respect, shall be doubly blessed; || 


Great Britain has extended her laws over the ter- 
ritory, and we will ours! You shall enjoy the 
blessings of two Governments ; two sets of officers 


throughout; two independent judiciaries; two sets || braggarts, be talking about regulating the course 


of executive and ministerial officers, amenable to 
different Powers, administering different systems 
oflaw! How will this operate? Suppose a con- 
troversy arises between an American and British 
settler. Each will run to the tribunal of his own 
country, procure process, and start with the 
marshal in hot pursuit of his antagonist, meeting 


perhaps midway. What now ensues? Who, at | 


all acquainted with the disposition of the Ameri- 
can people, will expect that they will quietly sur- 


| short of this. 


| the far-off regions of Oregon. 


The Oregon Question—Mr. Grover. 
with us. We would be but defending our own 


soil—discharging the most sacred duty a govern- 
ment owes its citizens, by extending to them the 


protection of our laws and preserving the integrity | 


of our territory. If war grow out of such a course 
on our part, L trust in God we shall hear the united 
response from our people—Let it come! I feel 
sure that such will be the voice of the great State 
I have the honor, in part, to represent. The gen- 
tleman from Alabama, [Mr. Yancey,]} and two or 
three from Virginia, have told us there is no dis- 
grace in our letting things remain as they are. No 
disgrace in permitting Great Britain to occupy 
American soil—to exercise her sovereignty over 
it—to compel American citizens to submit to her 
tribunals! Will the gentlemen say so, if Great 
Britain occupies a part of Virginia? Bpresume 
not. I cannot yield my assent to this doctrine. 
With me it makes no difference whether Great 
Britain attempts to exercise her authority over 
American territory in the North, the South, or in 
I will be equally 
prompt to resist her in all directions. Our safety, 
as well as our honor, will not permit us to stop 
Will it be no disgrace to a people 


| who, more than twenty years ago, proclaimed 


render to the British authority? Who, knowing | 


the nature of John Bull, expects him to surrender, 
and suffer himself to be marched up quietly to the 
American tribunal? I presume none. What, then, 
will be the consequence? A fight ensues. The 
countrymen of the respective parties rush in, and 
participate in the contest; the intelligence spreads; 


each party exasperated against the other, and en- | 
tertaining feelings of the wos Ps hostility, war | 


among them, in its most horrid form, becomes in- 


evitable. ‘True, peace may exist in Boston and | 


Charleston. The citizens of these commercial 


marts may pursue their traffic undisturbed—their | 
ships, their homes, and their families may be safe. | 


But can this be called an honorable peace? Coax 
our citizens to Oregon for the purpose of securing 
our title to the country, involve them in war, 
then, for tHe purpose of preserving peace for our- 
selves, abandon them to their fate ! 
can people will never do this; no, never. 


and | 


The Ameri- | 
I assure | 


gentlemen that all hopes of preserving peace in | 


this way are delusive. 
of ‘activity,’’ or ‘inactivity,’ call it what you 


I regard this as a species | 


will, that may well become the American people | 


to let alone. 
We must, it appears to me, choose between two 


alternatives—either back out, by abandoning our | 


title to the territory, or meet the question at once 
in a manner that becomes the dignity of the nation. 
The former course is not to be thought of; the 
people of all parties will scout at the idea. What 
then? We must take the other course; give the 
notice recommended by the Executive. But, we 
are told, this will lead to war. Will it do so? I 
do not know. I cannot, with certainty, predict. 
I do not believe it will. Why should this produce 
war? It will be but the exercise ofa right reserved 
to both parties by the convention; and how can 
Great Britain take umbrage from this? Yet she 
may. Ido not believe she will; but if otherwise, 
be it so; we cannot help it. The gentleman from 
Boston {Mr. Wixtnrop] has told the committee 
that a war growing out of this question will be 
an eternal disgrace to both nations.”? To one-half 
of this proposition, I agree. It will be an eternal | 
disgrace to Great Britain to go to war on this ac- 
Count; to persist to that extremity in her unhal- | 
lowed attempts to rob us of our territory, Not so | 


| of a war with England? 


/mentous the world has ever seen ; 


through their Executive ‘that they no longer re- 
garded this continent as open for future European 
colonization?”’—a people who are even now re- 
peating this, and yet cannot and daie not take pos- 
session of territory undoubtedly their own, for fear 
If this is so, let us hide 


our diminished Let us no longer, like 


heads. 


of other nations in planting colonies, until we can 


| protect, without the aid of Great Britain, American 


citizens upon American soil! 

But, say gentlemen, “the notice will lead to 
war, and war is a dreadful thing.’? Where was 
the prospect of war? None could regret its occur- 
rence more than myself; and sure | am, if it de- 
pends upon the people of this country alone, there 
will be no war. They desire no war. They 
claim no more than is theirown. They demand 
only what belongs to them ; and if, for advan- 
cing and persisting in a just claim, war should 
come upon them, it will be a war of aggression, 
and the responsibility will be upon the aggressor. 
We can stand in the face of the world, and 
proclaim ourselves innocent and blameless. Gen- 
tlemen have told the committee ‘it will be an 
almost endless war—the most bloody and mo- 
that it will 
continue until either Great Britain or ourselves are 
entirely conquered ; that England will never yield 
up Oregon until her lion has been driven from 
stronghold to stronghold ; in short, that it will be 
a war of systems—a war wherein the monarchical 
will be arrayed against the democratic principle.” 
Will it be such? Do gentlemen suppose that we 
at the North—whom I presume the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Sais) referred to, as ** be- 


ing dwellers under an October sun’’—will ever think | 


of undertaking a war to impose upon other nations 
a republican form of Government? I assure the 
gentleman we will not. We have never so learned 
our creed. We believe that democratic princi- 
ples would wither and die in such an attempt. We 
would as soon think of propagating the principles 
of our holy religion by the sword and fagot! I 


believe that a struggle between those systems is | 


inevitable ; that it is already going on throughout 
the world ; but in the contest our doctrines are not 
proclaimed by the thundering voice of the cannon. 
No! Such contest has no alliance with the mili- 
tary chieftain in his epaulettes and plumes. None 
of the pomp and noise of war is needed. The al- 
lies are widely different from all these. They are 
the humble schoolmaster, quietly performing his 
office in educating the world, aided | 

engine—the printing press! scattering, broadcast, 


I doubt not, they will prove victorious. 

Here I wish to notice the caution given by the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Yancey] to our 
western friends to be careful of us northern men in 
this business: claiming that we would like to get 
Canada and the other British provinces north of 
us, and when we had obtained them, we would 
turn round and be for negotiating away and yield- 


py that mighty 
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Canada, sir? and how and when has she proposed 
to do it?) True, the North can drive out the Brit- 


, ish troops, destroy their fortresses, and remove 


from them every vestige of British power. What 
more can she do? Nothing atall. This effected, 
she must withdraw, and leave the people of Can- 
ada perfectly free to choose a form of government 
for themselves. If they preferred a monarchical 
form of government, so be it—let them establish it. 
If they choose to return to a state of colonial de- 
pendence upon Great Britain, or enter into that 
relation with any other European Power, it would 
be their right so to do, and we could not complain. 
If they should desire a republican form of govern- 
ment, and seek admission into our confederacy, we 
should open wide our doors, and hail them as 
brethren. This is all we mean by taking Canada— 
simply removing every obstacl —every foreign im- 
pediment to the free action of her people. In case 
of war between us and Great Britain, I have no 
doubt we should speedily do this. Such are all 
the conquests we can ever make. We can never 
establish colonies or impose forms of government 
upon a conquered people. ‘The genius of our in- 
stitutions forbids it. We must, from the very na- 
ture of our Constitution and laws, have the free 
consent of the people with whom we are con- 
nected. 

I have been much amused, as well as delizhted, 
by the picture so well and so graphically drawn by 
the gentleman from Virginia, |Mr. Bepincer,} of 


| the course of the eagle at Harper’s Ferry. Would 


that that gentleman, and his friends in this debate, 
would imitate the example of the eagle he had so 
impressively described. He represented that no- 
ble bird, when a dark and portentous cloud was 
advancing from the West, as dashing boldly into 
its thickest gloom; again and again attempting to 
penetrate and cut its way through it, but as finally 
sweeping around it and settling on the loftiest peak 
of the neighboring mountain; and then the cloud’'s 


| passing over without a drop of rain having fallen 


| light broke in upon my mind. 


from it. These gentlemen imagine they beliold a 
portentous cloud arising out of this notice; but 
when they, in fancy, see its dark folds hanging 
like night over them and threatening to deluge the 
land, do they, like the eagle, dash into its thickest 
gloom? Notatall. They stop their flight and 
droop their wings before they get within twelve 
months’ reach of the cloud! Why not, gentle- 
men, really imitate your eagle of the cloud? Gire 
the notice, and then if you stop upon the moun- 
tain’s peak, you will not have to tarry long before 
you will find the cloud passing over and no war- 
like drops shed. 

Several gentlemen have protested against giving 
the notice, for the reason that it will fasten upon 
the country the paper system and its kindred 
abuses for a long series of years. No one can 
regard this as a greater calamity than myself; but 
I cannot bring my mind to believe such evils will 
follow. Do gentlemen mean to address this argu- 
ment to their prominent ally on this question, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Wintunop?) 
I doubt whether they can make him believe it. If 
they succeed, I rather think he will become less 
hostile to the measure. Shall we give this notice? 
** Not yet,”’ say the gentlemen. Why not? Be- 
cause we are not ready. Many of the States, they 
tell us, are deeply involved in debt, and are, con- 
sequently, unable to sustain the burdens of a war, 
should it ensue. I listened eagerly to the enumer- 
ation of such States, to ascertain whether New 
York was comprehended in the list. I found, to 
my great entiathetion, that she was not. A new 
I have ever been 
among those opposed to the creation of these enor- 
mous debts by the States; I have been so for the 
reasons that the benefits conferred upon the people 
by the expenditure of the money obtained must 


|| ever be confined to a part only, while the burdens 
knowledge and intelligence throughout the earth. | 


These, and these alone, are the weapons used; and, 


they imposed extend to all, and that there ever 
must be more or less of injustice in everything 
affected by them. When 1 view them in this 
light, and see how they cripple the resources and 
palsy the arm of this nation—how they tend to 
render her unable to assert and maintain her just 
rights, they appear infinitely more odious. his 


| Government must procure the sinews of war from 


| and if t 


the — of the States. It has no other resource; 
e States, by improvident legislation, have 


ing up Oregon. Does the North wish to conquer |! destroyed their credit, and rendered their people 
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unable to contribute their quota to sustain this 
Government, it is powerless. The nation cannot 


maintain her rights, nor redress her wrongs, how- | 
New York, although largely in 


ever flagrant. 
debt, lam happy to say, is not in this dilemma. 
‘True, a few years ago she was on the verge of 
bankruptey. Gratitude, eternal gratitude, I cannot 
hut feel is due to the men who so nobly rescued 
her from this humiliating position; and honor to 
her citizens who so cheerfully submitted to the 
burdens necessarily imposed, and so warmly sup- 
ported those they charged with that tremendous 
and fearful duty. Yes, lam proud to say to-day, 
that the patriotic sons of New York are ready to 
meet every emergency, and to discharge every 
obligation she is under to the Union. Go on, sir, 
in the path of duty, and through weal or through 
wo, New York will be with you. I have per- 
ceived that most of those who ited preceded me 
in this debate have, in case of war, placed their 
constituents in the front of the fight. With this 
Tam content. ‘Take the front, gentlemen, leave to 
New York the rear, and LT assure you there will 
be no retreat while a British flag waves on this 
continent! 

Why not give this notice now? We are told 
our coasts are defenceless—our navy ineflicient— 
our army small, and, but a few days ago, a com- 
munication was read to us by the gentleman from 
Connecticut, |Mr. Rockwext,] coming from Sto- 
nington, informing us that they had a large num- 
ber of whale ships out at sea, worth millions of 
dollars, and that some of them would not return in 
two or three years. When will they have a less 
number out? I would like to know, They fur- 
ther advise us that one steam frigate could burn 
their town and destroy it intwo hours! Gracious 
Hicavens! is this sor A town as large as that, 
possessed of millions of property, and yet unable 
tg defend itself for two hours against one steam 
frigate! My first impulse was to say, let them 
burn ; but when I reflected upon the enervating 
tendency of wealth and luxury, to the influence of 
which that people had, probably, long been sub- 
jected, I thought it better to send some of the more 
spirited men there to take care of them until their 
sailors returned, and then we should hear a differ- 
ent story from them. 


The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Penp.eton] 
told us that New York city would experience some | 


of the first bitter fruits of the war polrcey—that 
she would be either laid in ashes or under contri- 
bution. Iwill inform that gentleman that he need 
give himself no uneasiness about New York. She 
can take care of herself; and if the enemy dared 
to attack her, they would very soon wish them- 
selves aboard of their steam-ships, with a full 
head of steam, steering for the ocean. This talk 


about attacking New York reminds me of an inci- | 
dent that is said to have occurred on board a Brit- | 


ish ship during the late war of, this country and 
Great 
had been impressed, and a British tar. 
on first inquired of one, where he was from? 
ton, was the answer. 


Bos- 
Oh, then, you will soon be 


released, said the Englishman ; our fleetis shortly | 


going to Boston. ‘Then propounding the same 
question to the other, cade for answer: New 
York. Ah, ha! exclaimed the British tar, you 
will have to ride it out, then ; we are not going to 
New York. ‘The Yorker says, you had better not; 
if you do, you will find old Tompkins there! Let 
them come now, if they choose, and instead of 
finding one daring man they will find fifty thousand. 

What sort of preparation for war do gentlemen 
wish for? Will they wait for years, and expend 
large sums of money in organizing an army and 


building a navy, that, after all, ten chances to one, | 
I do not believe the people | 
All the preparation I desire | 


will never be wanted? 
will approve of this. 

is simply this—to have the people united; firmly 
convinced that they are clearly in the right, and 


satisfied that England was intent upon wresting | 


from them, by force, territory indisputably theirs, 
This would be enough ; and money would be fur- 
nished ; arms, and men to use them, would be 
found as if by magic. I have full confidence in 
the people of this country. Let the emergency 
come, and they will prove themselves worthy of 
their revolutionary fathers. Will it come? There 
are many reasons that lead me to doubt it. 
England, although possessing a large army and 


sritain, between two American sailors, who | 
The Brit- | 


| understood that this agreement is not to be construed to the 
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an immense navy, has many obstacles to encoun- 
ter. Her enormous debt is like an incubus upon | 
her prosperity. In a time of profound peace, she 
was compelled to impose taxes upon her people | 
that were driving them to madness. Already has 
she reached the maximum she is able to extort 


fr ili ili j ‘ i] ae 
om her toiling millions of subjects. No morecan || G0) Britain an 


be forced out of her manufacturers and ill-paid 
laborers. Even now, her necessities have com- 
pelled her to impose an income tax. This impo- | 
sition, which, until recently, has been her last re- | 
sort in war, and always reluctantly resorted to, she | 
is now obliged to adopt as her permanent policy. 

Under circumstances like these, will she be likel, 
to engage in an unprovoked war with us? Her | 
aristocragy control her policy, and they perfectly 

understand that every dollar expended in such a | 
contest must he taken from their pockets. Her | 
land tax for years has been so oppressive upon the 

owners of her soil, that they Sees themselves 

unable to sustain it, unless protected by prohibi- 


tory duties upon the produce of foreign countries. || 


An adherence to this policy is slowly but surely | 
ruining her manufacturers. 
to until famine stares the operatives in the face. 
They surely have difficulties and embarrassments | 
enough on hand nearer home, and more imme- 
diately affecting them, than any territorial claims 
upon our northwest coast. 
The friends of this measure have been asked, | 
whether they would negotiate after the notice had 
been given? As one of them, I would answer, | 
most certainly. I believe that this course will lead to | 
a renewal of negotiations between the two Govern- | 


ments. Peace is too valuable lightly to be cast || 
away. The genius of the age in which we live is 


not warlike. The interests of both countries most 
strongly incline them to peace. 
knowledge, the extension of civilization, and, 
above all, the spreading of the genuine principles | 
of Christianity, have that tendency. I ewe that 
the future history of the world will contain less 
and less, each year, of the direful history of bat- | 
tles and the conflicts of man with man, until the 
remembrance of them will be banished from the 
earth. I trust that the day is not far distant when 
nations will learn that their true interests are best 
promoted by doing good to, instead of inflicting 
injuries upon, each other; when they will cease to 
entertain jealousies about a ‘* balance of power; ’ 
when governments will be relieved from every ne- 
cessity for standing armies and navies to protect | 
them from foreign aggression, and the people from 
the support of them. 

Entertaining these hopes, I again ets that by | 
all means I would negotiate if our adversary de- 
sired; by all means | would make an honorable, | 


About the terms, I have nothing to say. 
vxeople have confided that matter to other hands. 
There let it remain. My confidence in the Exe- 


or dignity or rights of the country while under | 
his control. Let us do our duty, by passing the 
resolutions under consideration, leaving others un- 
trammelled in the discharge of theirs. 
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Britaw, signed at London, October 20, 1818. 


Arrticie 2. It is agreed that a line drawn from the most 
northwestern point of the Lake of the Woods, along the | 
forty-ninth parallel of north latitude, or, if the said point 
shail not be in the forty-ninth paraljel of north latitude, then | 
that a line drawn from the said point due north or south, as 
the case may be, until the said line shall intersect the said | 
parallel of north latitude, and from the point of such inter- | 
section due west along and with the said parallel, shall be 
the line of demarcation between the territories of the United 
States and those of his Britannic Majesty ; and that the said 
line shall form the northern boundary of the said territones | 
of the United States, and the southern boundary of the ter- 
ritories of his Britannic Majesty, from the Lake of the 
Woods to the Stony mountains. | 


Arr. 3. It is agreed that any country that may be claimed 
by either party on the northwest coast of America, westward 
of the Stony mountains, shell, together with its harbors, 
bays, and creeks, and the navigation of all rivers within the 
same, be free and open for the term of ten years from the 
date of the signature of the present convention, to the ves- 
sels, citizens, and subjects of the two Powers ; it being well 





prejudice of any claim which either of the two high con- | 
tracting parties may have to any part of the said country, 
nor shall it be taken to affect the claims of any other Power 
o: State to any part of the said country; the only object of 





| Convention between the United States and G: 


|| continued in force, in the same manner as if all the 


y |} 


It has been adhered | 


The increase of || 








the high contracting parties, in that respect, b. 
disputes and differences among themselves. 


eing to prevent 


> reat Brite; 
signed at London, August 6, 1827. pein 
Articie |. All the provisions of the third article or 
convention concluded between the United States of sg 
ica and his Majenty the King of the United Kingdom of 
freland, on the 20th of October, 1818, chal} 
be, and they are hereby, further indefinitely extended and 


c : ‘ : 7 wOvis- 
ions of the said article were herein specifically seclead. 


Art. 2. It shall be competent, however, to either of the 
contracting parties, in case either should think fit, a 
time after the 20th October, 1828, on giving due notice ot 
twelve months to the other contracting party. to annul and 
abrogate this convention; and it shall, in such case, Se oe 
cordingly. entirely annulled and abrogated, after the ca. 
tion of the said term of notice. 

Art. 3. Nothing contained in this convention, or in the 
third article of the convention of the 20th October 1818 
hereby continued in force, shall be construed to impair, or in 
any manner affect, the claims which either of the contract- 
ing parties may have to any part of the country westward of 


{ any 


€xpira- 


the Stony or Rocky mountains. 





OREGON QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. J. A. ROCKWELL, 


OF CONNECTICUT, 
In tHE Hovse or Representatives, 
January 16, 1846. 


|| The House being in Committee of the Whole, and 


having under consideration the joint resolution 
reported from the Committee on fo Affairs, 
directing the President to give notice to Great 
Britain that the United States will terminate the 
convention between the tvo Governments pro- 
viding for the joint occupation of the Orezon 
territory, at the expiration of twelve months— 
Mr. ROCKWELL, of Connecticut, having ob- 
tained the floor, said— " 
Mr. Cuatrman: I have been desirous of address- 
ing the committee on the exceedingly important 
question before them, from the interest which I 


| take in the decision, and because a portion of those 
| whom I represent here feel an interest still deeper 


and more vital than my own. 
The district which I am honored by represent- 


ing on this floor, with only one exception, is more 
extensively engaged in the whale fishery than any 
'inthiscountry. There are more than one hundred 
and twenty ies 
| fishery from that district, all at sea, and most of 
| them expected not to return in less than one, two, 
_ or three years. 
| four millions of dollars, almost the whole of which 
|| would be cut off in case of a war with Great Brit- 


: : a \ | ain. My constituents naturally feel a deep interest 
amicable settlement of this question, if possible. || 


} 
The || 
| 


and barques now engaged in that 


The property thus at risk is about 


in this question. Lhave before mea petition from 
New London—with the exception of New Bedford 


| the most extensively engaged in the whale fishery 


ore | c _ of any port in this country or Europe®-forwarded 
cutive is such that I entertain no fears for the honor || 


me by a former valued member of this House, [ Mr. 


| Williams,] extensively signed, without distinction 
| of party, by the citizens of that place, urging upon 
| Congress to adopt early measures for the amicable 


settlement, by negotiation, arbitration, or some oth- 
er mode, of this vexed question; and this very 


' morning I have received, from a friend at Stoning- 
| ton, a letter, from which I will read some extracts: 


‘*From Mystic and Stonington, 44 ships, 13,597 


' £ tons—-1,300 men employed; capacity ofall, 115,000 


‘barrels. My impression is, that three-fourths of 
‘the above ships and outfits are owned by the citi- 
‘zens of Stonington and Mystic, and that they are 
‘paid for. Say five or six may be expected home 
‘next spring; the balance in one, two, and three 
‘ years. These ships and the dwellings we occu- 
‘ py constitute the bulk of all the property we have. 
‘ fa the event of war, our ships would certainly be 
‘exposed, and as to our dwellings, a steam-ship 


| might enter our harbor and burn every building in 


‘ our village in two hours. This being our situa- 
‘tion, you must not be surprised at our anxiety to 
‘have an honorable and peaceable settlement of 
‘the Oregon, and all other questions which, if not 
‘ settled, might lead to war.”’ ‘‘ We shall hope 


‘ for the best, and patiently wait the result. Should 
‘ war come, and we be robbed of all our propeity, 
‘we think we should be found as serviceable in de- 
‘ fending our country as the gentlemen in Congress 
‘who talk so much of spilling their last drop of 
‘ blood.”’ nial 
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nd sol think, Mr. Chairman. I assure gen- | 
tlemen that if, by the unwise counsels prevailing | 
with the Administration, or the reckless policy in- | 
dicated by the majority in this House, the coun- 
try should be involved in a war, and they be rob- 
bed of their property, they will fight at least as | 
faithfully in defence of their country as the most | 
yaliant on this floor. 


it will prove so.”’) ee 

I know it will, sir. They are not a timid peo- 
ple. Their courage and patriotism have been 
shown in repeated instances, 

There are some points on which we all seem to 
be agreed. All profess themselves very desirous 
of peace. There is not, professedly, an advocate 


for war. Those who advocate the notice, say they | 
do it because it is a peace measure; and those who || 
oppose it, do so because they wish to avoid a war. | 


We are also all exceedingly patriotic, and all unite 
in the very unnecessary declaration, that if we are 
brought into a war, whether by the wisdom or 
folly of the Administration, we will defend the 
country. This patriotism is of the very cheapest 
kind, and these declarations are very harmless, as 
the probability is, that the blood which is to be 
shed will come from the veins of others, and not 
of them. They may do the talking, but others will 
do the fighting. And, in relation to our claim of 
the title to the territory, I agree with others in say- 


ing, that I think our claim is the best claim to that | 


country; and if I thought otherwise, I should not 


be inclined to perform the ungracious task of | 


pointing out the defects of our own title. In our 
private affairs, we never feel called upon to pro- 


claim a flaw in our title deeds, if any exists. Such | 


defects are soon enough detected by our vigilant 
and acute antagonists. 


seems to have is, that these women, and children, 
and Chinese, must subdue the people already there. 

But although, Mr. Chairman, this inactivity- 
nolicy was doubtless our true policy, it is no 
aie so. Although precipitancy, of all things, is 
to be most avoided, any long delay in settling this 
question, is exceedingly dangerous; we wish no 


| hasty action, and as little any long postponement of 


{Mr. Jounson,of Tennessee, and others—‘‘I hope || the question. 


The difficulty in question should be 
at once compromised—negotiations ought to be re- 
sumed. I care not by whom the proposition to re- 
sume the negotiation is first made. So long as the 
real honor of the country is not compromised, it is 


unmanly trifling for either party to risk a war 


upon some punctilio of diplomatic ceremony, as to 
who is to make the first advance toward negotia- 
tion and peace. 

In the present excited state of the public mind, 
there is serious danger that the question, if left 


| open and unsettled, will inevitably lead to a collis- 


Nor is thisa party question. Gentlemen on both | 


sides of the House adopt different sides of the 
question. It is one of such paramount importance, 


and on which the future destiny of the country so || 


much depends, that it would be deplorable to have || 


ita subject of mere party warfare. For my own 
part, sir, **I ask not whence the wind cometh, but 
whither it goeth;”’ 


and if any measure proceeds | 


from honorable gentlemen.on the other side of the | 


House, which has for its object the public good, 
the preservation of the honor and peace of the 
country, ** my bark is ready.”” 

On a former occasion, in the discussion of this 
question, a very distinguished gentleman recom- 
mended a ‘wise and masterly inactivity’’—the 
wisdom of doing nothing. It was a happy re- 


mark, made, [ believe, at an earlier period, by 


John Randolph, in a debate in this House, and be- | 


fore him, by Mr. Burke. 


And for my own part, 
sir, | not onl 


think the remark a happy one, but, 


at the time it was made, it pointed out the true | 
policy of the country. It was unwise even to have | 


ion between the two Governments. It will, in the 
first instance, lead to a collision in Oregon; and we 
all know that in case of such a collision, the death 
of one person, as surely as the death of one hun- 
dred, would lead, in all probability, to a war. 

That this result will almost certainly follow from 
delay, let us look with some care at the existing 
laws of Great Britain in relation to this territory, 
and the proposed legislation of Congress of pre- 
cisely the same character. I consider this ques- 
tion of quite as much importance as the question of 
notice, and intimately connected with it. 

It is a somewhat singular fact, that the nature 
and provisions of the English laws on this subject 
have been misconceived in the various discussions 
and negotiations heretofore had. It has been taken 
for granted that the English statute of 1821, 1 and 
2 Geo. IV, extended only to British subjects; and 
that American citizens, either by express excep- 
tion or impliedly, were excluded from the opera- 
tions of the law. The President himself, in his 
annual Message, observes: 

‘‘ They are anxious that our laws should be ex- 


| *tended over them, and I recommend that this be 


‘done by Congress with as little delay as possible, 
‘in the full extent to which the British Parliament 
‘have proceeded in regard to British subjects in that 


| ‘territory, by their act of July the second, 1821, 


‘* for regulating the fur trade, and establishing a 
‘criminal and civil jurisdiction within certain parts 
‘of North America.’ By this act, Great Britain 
‘ extended her laws and jurisdiction, civil and crimi- 
‘ nal, over her subjects engaged in the fur trade in that 
‘territory. By it, the courts of the province of 


| ‘Upper Canada were empowered to take cogni- 


agitated this question at that time, by any move- || 


ment of our own. 


sies of any kind. Our own people, in considerable 
numbers, were settling the country, and, at the 
same time, settling the question in our favor. In- 
deed, the question was settling itself. The patri- 
archal method, so highly lauded by the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, was undoubt- 
edly the best policy. 1 thought the honorable 
chairman was somewhat inconsistent in the sug- 
gestions of the benefits arising from the occupation 
of the country by the women and children, the 
flocks and the be s, and the fo millions of Chinese, 
which, facetiously, I doubt not, although with a 
grave face, he said, would occupy and till the 
country in two years from this time; and, at the 
same time, recommending measures which would 
bring this question to a very sudden and perhaps 
hostile issue. He quoted from Shakspeare. There 


is an older and higher authority, which says ‘be |, 


fruitful and multiply, and replenish the earth, and 
subdue it.”? Now, the just construction of this 
command, accompanied with a blessing, is, that 
our great progenitor and his posterity should sub- 
due the earth; should turn the subsequent curse into 
a blessing; should overthrow the ‘thorns, also, 
and the thistles,” and with the sweat of their face 
should eat their bread, and earn it, too; should 
ring into subjection, and under the dominion of 


No difficulties whatever had | 
arisen in the country—no collisions or controver- | 





Adam’s posterity, that ground that was cursed for 
his sake. But the idea which my honorable friend | 


| ‘ada, and of the territories of the United States of || hearing—a journey of a thousand or two miles 


‘zance of causes civil and criminal. Justices of 
‘ the peace, and other judicial officers, were author- 
‘ized to be appointed in Oregon, with power to ex- 
‘ecute all process issuing from the courts of that 
‘province, and to ‘sit and hold courts of record 
‘for the trial of criminal offences and misdemean- 


‘ors,’ not made the subject of capital punishment; | 


‘and also of civil cases, where the cause of action 


‘shall not ‘exceed in value the amount or sum of 


| ‘two hundred pounds. 


999 


It is not, however, the fact, that the act of the 
British Parliament of 1821, or a preceding act of 
1803, (43 Geo. III.,) is confined to British sub- 
jects. On the contrary, Great Britain now exercises 
exclusive sovereignty over Oregon. ll the inhab- 


itants of the territory are subjected to British laws and | 


to be tried by British tribunals. 


There is nothing in | 


IONAL GLOBE. 
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” 


‘America, in a state of continual disturbance; 
‘*and whereas many breaches of the peace, and 
‘violence, extending to the loss of life and con- 
‘siderable destruction of property, have contin- 
‘ually occurred cherete,”” cial it is necessary to 
have ‘* more effeetual regulations,” &c. And, in 
the first section, provides for giving authority to 
the King ** to make grants or give license to any 
‘person or corporation for exclusive liberty to 
* trade with the Indians in all such parts of North 
‘America as shall be specified in said grants or 
‘licenses, not being part of the Iands heretofore 
‘vranted to the Hudson Bay Company, and not 


| * being part of any British provinces, or of any 


| ©of America.” 


‘ands or territories belonzine to the United States 
The second section provides that 
no grant shall be for a longer period than twenty- 
one years. The third section requires that the 
ersons Or corporations receiving the grants shall 


ies lists of persons in their employment and 


make return to the Secretary of State, shall give 
security to bring criminals to trial, to observe 
regulations for diminishing or preventing sale of 
ardent spirits, and promoting moral and religious 
improvement, &c. 

The fourth section of this act is the only part 
of itin which there is any reference, directly or 
indirectly, to the convention between the United 
States and Great Britain. That section is as fol- 
lows: 

«4. And whereas, by a convention entered into 
‘between his Majesty and the United States of 
* America, it was stipulated and agreed, that any 
‘country on the nothwest coast of America, to the 
‘ westward of the Stony mountains, should be free 
‘and open to the citizens and subjects of the two 
‘ powers, for the term of ten years from the date 
‘of the signature of that convention, be it ther 
‘fore enacted, that nothing in this act contained 
‘shall be deemed or construed to authorize any 
7 body corporate, company, or person, to w hom 
‘his Majesty may have, under the provisions of 
‘this act, made a erant or given a license of exclu- 
* sive trade with the Indians in such parts of North 
‘America, as aforesaid, to claim or exercise any 
‘such exclusive trade within the limits specified 
‘in the said article, to the prejudice or exclusion of 
‘any citizens of the said United States of America, 
‘who may be engaged in the said trade: Provided 
‘always, that no British subject shall trade with the 
‘Indians within such limits without such grant or 
‘license as is by this act required.”’ 

Without reading every section of this act, which 
I have examined with great care, I would refer 
gentlemen to the act itself, and only refer to a few 
additional sections. : 

In the sixth section, it is expressly provided 
that the courts in Canada shall have full jurisdic- 
tion ** within the Indian territory, and other parts 
of America not within the limits of either of the 
provinces of Lower or Upper Canada, or of any 
civil government of the United States.”” It not 
only embraces the entire territory, but includes 
all persons in the territory. In relation to contracts, 
the sixth section provides, “that all and every 


| contract, agreement, debt, liability, and demand 


the statutes of 1803 or 1821 which recognises any || 
claim or rights, except that American fur traders | 


are allowed to trade with the Indians without her 


| Majesty’s grant or license. 


As this view is, so far as I know, different from 


/any which has heretofore been advanced in the 
discussion of this question, I must ask the atten- |) 


tion of the committee to a careful examination of || 


these statutes. 


The act referred to in the President’s Message, | 


passed in 1821, (1 and 2 Geo. IV., c. 66,) entitled 
‘An act for ne the fur trade, and estab- 
lishing a criminal and civil jurisdiction within 


‘certain parts of North America,” recites, in a 
|| preamble, among other things, that ‘*‘ Whereas, 
|| * the animosities and feuds arising from such com- 


‘ petition have also, for some years past, kept the 


‘interior of America, to the northward and west- || 


‘ ward of the provinces of Upper and Lower Can- | 


| within the said Indian territories,”’ 


whatsoever, made, entered into, incurred, or aris- 
ing within the said Indian territory,” shall be cog- 
nizable by the courts. Also, in relation to wrongs 
and civil injuries, the same section provides, that 
**all and every wrong an¢ injury to the person or 
property, real or personal, committed or done 
within the same,”’ shall be cognizable in the same 
manner. 

The same act also provides for transporting all 
persons to Canada wis resist the service or } 
cess, mesne or final; also, in all civil cases where 
the amount in controversy is £200 or upwards, 
and criminal cases, where the punishment is death 
or transportation. 

The eighth section provides, that ‘‘ in case any 
person or persons whatsoever, residing or being 
shall refuse to 
obey process, &c., shall be committed to custody, 


Tro- 


| in order to his or their being conveyed to Upper 
| Canada.”’ ‘ And shall be committed to jail until 


the judgments and costs are paid.”’ 

These proceedings are stringent and severe in 
their character, especially those which provide for 
transporting persons, before trial, to Canada. One 
of the most severe of punishments precedes the 
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through that wild and savage country. The only | 
judicial proceedings at all similar to these are those 

of the fabled court of Rhadamanthus, the judge of 

the infernal regions, of whom it is said “ castigat 

que, audit que’’—he punished first, and heard after- 

wards, 

In the 11th and 12th sections, the justices’ courts 
are vested with full criminal jurisdiction in all cases, 
except where the punishment is death or transport- 
ation; nor is this jurisdiction limited to British sub- 
ects, 

The act of 43 Geo. IIT, c. 138, passed in 1803, is 
extended by this act, and so far as it is not incon- 
sistent with the act of 182], is still in force; but 
there is nothing in that act varying in the least the 
view already taken in relation to contracts or civil 
injuries. It is, indeed, provided in the 4th section 
of that act, *‘ thatif any crime or offence charged 
‘and prosecuted under this act shall be found to 
‘have been committed by any person or persons 
‘not being a subject or subjects of his Majesty, 
and also within the limits of any colony, seitie- 
* ment, or territory belonging toany European State, 
‘the court before which such prosecution shall be 
‘had shall forthwith acquit such person or per- 
‘sons, not being such subject or subjects as afore- 
* said, of such charge.”’ But this proviso extends 
only to criminal offences, and not to civil causes, 
in relation to which there is no limitation in either 
act to British subjects, but, by express general 
terms, extends to all persons occupying the terri- 
tory described. And in relation to crimmial offences, 
itis not only provided that they shall be foreign- 
ers, but also be in a foreign * settlement,’’ &c., in 
order to be embraced in the exceptions of the 
Statute. 


‘ 


Such are the English statutes. Similar laws are 
recommended by the President, and have been re- 
ported to Congress by the Committee on Territo- 
ries, and will doubtless be passed, extending over 
the same territory. 

Thus we shall have two different systems of 
laws by two different Governments, each extend- 
ing over the whole population of the same coun- 
try. British subjects are to be tried by the laws 
of Iowa, and American citizens are to . sent to 
Canada. The courts of neither country will re- 
cognise the decisions of the other. The conflict of 
jurisdiction in relation to land, the enforcing of 
contracts, assault and battery, &c., must constantly 
arise. 

The law-making power is the highest act of sov- 
ereignty, and iesicis every other. The very def- 
inition in the horn book of the lawyer’s profession 
is, that “ Jaw is a rule of civil action prescribed by 
the supreme power of a State.’’ The establishment 
of courts, of a judiciary system, with a complete 
code for enforcing all contracts, awarding ieee 
ages for trespasses, and other wrongs and injuries, 
aud punishing all crimes, is the most important 
exercise of the law-making power. Indeed, sir, 
the judiciary is at the foundation of all government; 
and in its unternal affairs the other branches of 
every well-organized community are mainly valu- 
able to guard, fortify, and enforce the decisions of 
the judiciary. 

Sovereignty is supreme power, and a joint sov- 
ereignty is ulterly impracticable. There may be 
joint possession, joint occupation, joint tute, if 
you please, but there can be no joint sovereignty. 
lt is a contradiction in terms. 

What, then, may we anticipate, would be the 
result with these two systems of laws? Emigration 
is rapidly increasing, the country is filling with 
people from these States; and without the Chinese, 
there will be a considerable number of our own 
citizens in that country ina single year. The very 
first controversy between a citizen of our own and 
a British subject will lead to a collision, Both par- 
ties are already excited. They will become more 











* occupancy, in common with other States, leaving 
‘ the right of exclusive dominion in abeyance.”’ 

_ [tis due to Great Britain to remark, that in no 
instance has there been any effort to enforce these 


laws, so far as we know, against any American | 


ciuuzen, and it is a remarkable fact that no collision 
has heretofore existed between the citizens and 
subjects of the two countries. But Congress will 
pass a similar law, and the two systems cannot co- 
exist without producing a collision and violence, 
and probably bloodshed, which will lead most sure- 
ly to war. 

In relation to the Hudson’s Bay Company, about 
which so much has been said, I wish to say a few 
words, 


The original charter of the Hudson’s Bay Com- | 


pany was granted by Charles Il, in 1669. They 
were described as ** Lords Proprietors, holding 
lands in free and common soccage.’’ ‘This grant 
embraced no part of the Oregon territory. 

In 1821, December 21, the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany aud the Northwest Company were united, 
and a grant was made by the King of the exclusive 
trade with the Indians, for a limited time, to the 
Hudson's Bay Company. This grant provides 
that the Governor, &c., *‘shall also enter into and 
* give security to us, (the King,) our heirs and suc- 
‘ cessors, in the penal sum of five thousand pounds, 
‘for insuring, so far as in them may lie, the due 


* exercise of all the criminal processes, and of any 


“ 


pute shall exceed £200, by the officers and per- 
sons legally empowered to execute such processes 
within ail the territories included in this our grant; 
and for the producing and delivering into safe cus- 
tody, for purposes of trial, any person in their 
employ, or acting under their authority, within 
the said territories, who may be charged with any 
criminal offence.’’ 

A similar grant was made in about the year 1824, 
containing, as in the former case, no grant of any 
land, or tle to, or interest in it, but merely ** the 
sole and exclusive privilege of trading with the 
Indians for the full period of twenty-one years;”’ 
and a bond was also required of a similar character 
to ensure the enforcing of the laws against persons 
in the employ of the company. 

We have heard this company denounced in no 
measured terms, and especially have we heard of 
the extension of British power in Oregon—of her 
armies, her numerous fortifications—of the en- 
croachments of that overgrown corporation, and 
the permanent settlements in the territory. 

These are very strange declarations in view of 
well-known facts. 1 am informed that there is not 


- 


- 


« 


- 


- 


- 


a single British soldier under the British Govern- 


and more so; and if this matter remains open a | 


single year, a controversy is almost inevitable. 


It is very obvious that this act of the British | 


Parliament is in violation of the spirit of the con- 
vention of 1818, and of the formal express state- 
mentof Messrs. Huskisson and Addington to Mr. 
Gallatin, December 16, 1826, in relation to renew- 
ing the treaty of joint occupation. 

‘* Great Britain,’’ they say, ‘‘ claims no exclu- 
‘sive sovereignty over any portion of this territo- 
‘ry. Her present claim, not in respect of any 
* part, but the whole, is limited to a right of joint 


mentin Oregon. She has erected no fortifications; 
and althougu in the grants to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company she reserved the right to establish colo- 
nies, she has not done so. The Hudson’s Bay 
Company are not the owners of a single acre of 
land, but have merely a ‘ license ’’ or “ grant ’’ to 
trade with the Indians. That company have 
formed various settlements, and fortified them fof 
their protection against the Indians, and armed the 
persons in their employment; but there is no weil- 
founded complaint of any ill-treatment by thecom- 
pany, or any of its agents, of American citizens; 
but the tesumony is umform of their kindness to 
shipwrecked American seamen, and others in want 
and distress. ‘That they have availed themselves of 
their posiuon in securing to themselves, like other 
trading companies, as far as possible, the exclusive 
trade of the Indian tribes, is undoubtedly true; but 
they have been guilty of no violence towards our 
own citizens. ‘I'he very memorial of our own 
citizens in Oregon, presented by the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations at the com- 


guage: ‘* We, the citizens of the United States, 
have no cause to complain either of exactions or 
of oppression at the hands of the subjects of Great 
Britain; on the contrary, it is but just to say, that 
their conduct towards us has been most friendly, 
liberal, and philanthropic.’’ How different has 
been the language used on this floor! . 

But there is one fuct, which is stated by the gen- 


tleman from Indiana, [Mr. Owen,] that the com- | 


pany, or some of its agents, paid to one of our 
citizens eight hundred dollars to remove from the 
north to the south side of the Columbia! This 
is really a very serious affair—a most dangerous 
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civil process in any suit where the matter in dis- | 


[Jan. 16 
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encroachment on our rights in Oregon! But it 
will be a most expensive mode of retainiy 
session of the country north of the Col 
They will have frequent opportunities to repeat 
the same offer, and doubtless with similar success 
Our people would consider this bounty for settling 
Oregon quite equal to any offered by our own, 
Government, and the emigrants to that country 
would, at this rate, be so numerous, that we should 
need the railroad to the Pacific which my honor- 
able friend from Alabama [ Vr. Hitirarp) consid. 
ers so very feasible a project. And this, Mr 
Chairman, is the whole foundation of the—what ° 
shall I call it?—uproar in this House on the sub. 
ject of the encroachments and wrongs committed 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company and the Govern. 
ment of Great Britain. It reminds me of Par- 


we pos- 
umbia, 


_ tridge, in Tom Jones, whose little pig got into the 


enclosure of his neighbor. His neighbor sued 
him, and he was charged with having entered with 
a drove of swine, and broken down the fences 
and trampled down the grass, and destroyed the 
crops, and other grievous wrongs and injuries were 
charged; so that Partridge declared that the law- 
yers made such a noise about his little pig, they 
would have thought him the greatest hog-dealer 
in all the country. 


In thus considering the operations of the laws 


_of the two countries over Oregon, I have occupied 


the time of the committee on a subject far more 
important to the peace of the country than the 
question of giving the proposed notice, or the time 
and manner of giving it. 

Notice certainly is not necessarily a war meas- 
ure. It was provided for in the convention itself, 
and might, under other circumstances, have been 
given, without being regarded either as a measure 
of peace orof war. But this notice must be taken 
in connexion with the declarations of the Presi- 
dent in his Message, and the running commentary 
in this House and elsewhere, by distinguished 
men, and by men holding distinguished positions. 
What is the language of the Message? 

| ©The extraordinary and wholly inadmissible 
‘ demands of the British Government, and the re- 

|‘ jection of the proposition made in deference alone 
‘to what had been done by my predecessors, and 
‘ the implied obligation which their acts seemed to 
‘impose, afford satisfactory evidence that no com- 
‘ promise which the United States ought to accept 
‘can be effected. With this conviction, the prop- 
‘ osition of compromise which had been made and 
‘ rejected, was, by my direction, subsequently with- 
‘ drawn, and our title to the whole Oregon territo- 
‘ry asserted, and, as is believed, maintained by 
‘ irrefragable facts and arguments.” 

Again: 

‘*At the end of the year’s notice, should Con- 
‘ gress think it proper to make provision for giving 
‘that notice, we shall have reached a period when 
‘ the national rights in Oregon must either be aban- 
‘doned or firmly maintained. That they cannot 
‘be abandoned without a sacrifice of both national 
‘ honor and interest, is too clear to admit of doubt.” 

Such is the language of the President, and im- 

measurably more beiligerent is the language used 
in Congress towards Great Britain. ‘We should 
_remember the circumstances under which the ne- 
_gotiation was broken off, that it is broken off, and 
has not been resumed. ‘The chairman of Foreign 
Affairs informs us that there is no negotiation, and 
I learn the same from the best authority. It is in 
this connexion that a notice is proposed to be giv- 
en—a naked notice, under the express declaration 
that the national rights in Oregon ‘must be firmly 
_ maintained;’’ and the further declaration, that ‘‘ no 
compromise which the United States ought to accept 


|| can be effected.” 
mencement of the session, has the following lan- | 


Such a notice is certainly not a declatation of 
war, but it furnishes the most serious impediments 
| to the resumption and prosecution of negotation. 
| Will Great Britain offer to negotiate under such a 
| notice? Can she do it without sacrificing her national 
| honor? It thus very unnecessarily and most serl- 
| ously embarrasses this embarrassing subject. But 
| distinguished gentlemen, very distinguished gentle- 
‘| men, on this floor, have told us, with the most per- 
‘| feet coolness, that all that we have to do is to give 
|| the notice, and at the end of the year take pom 
sion of the country—military possession ong or 
‘such a trifling affair as this Great Britain has no 


|| right to complain; and if she is so very unreasopa 
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ble as to find fault with our just resuming our rights, | now we hear pens with apparent sincerity, 


and taki 
“ sweep 


measure! I should like to know, sir, the modus 
andi of this peaceable military possession. If it 
means that we will fill up the country, and make 
settlements in unoccupied portions of it, and bring 
the military force to subdue the hostile soil, it is a 
very harmless operation indeed—is just what we 
are now doing under the joint convention, and al- 
ways have been. But if we are to take the exclu- 
sive possession of the country, what is to become | 
of the British subjects in that territory—the fur | 
traders, the stockade forts, the fortified osts of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, their armed men! Of | 


course no American can doubt but that we can cap- || 


ture them with great ease. It would be treason to 
intimate any such doubt on this floor. But sup- | 
se they should be so unreasonable as to resist, | 

and have to be taken by force, and a few of them 
happen to be killed: could a war be avoided? Can | 
entlemen be serious in uttering language like this? | 
ould Great Britain allow for one moment any || 
such course to be taken with a British subject? | 
Why, sir, there is not on the face of the globe a | 
nation which affords such perfect and efficient pro- | 
tection to her subjects as that powerful nation; and || 
it is the idlest thing possible to suppose that, under | 
such circumstances, a war could be avoided. 
What, then, is our true course on this subject? || 
I have endeavored to show that, although ‘‘inac- | 

tivity’’ was our true policy, it is so no longer; that 
the joint occupation cannot with safety long con-_ 
tinue; that a notice, if given with merely the dec- | 
larations of the President and his confidential || 
friends, and other members of this House, will | 
greatly impede, if not entirely prevent, negotia- | 
ton, and, if followed up by military possession, || 
lead to violence and war. Under these circum- || 
stances, in my own view; the wiser course is, to || 
authorize the Executive to give the notice, express- || 
ing upon the face of the resolution which shall | 
authorize it, that it is done with the view of bring- || 
ing the negotiation to a speedy and amicable ter- || 
mination of the differences, recommending that ne- | 
otiation be renewed, and that the matter should || 
fe settled as civilized men should settle such a ques- || 
tion. Under these circumstances, it is my opin- || 
ion that it is more likely to lead to peace to pass || 
such a resolution, than to take no action on the sub- | 


i} 
I shall, accordingly, before I close, offer an |! 
amendment, or rather, a substitute for the original || 
resolutions. | 
All say that they desire peace. How is that to |, 
be obtained? It is not to be obtained by threaten- || 
ing, in a boastful strain, to sweep England from the || 
continent, or to take Canada in ninety days, and || 
give it back, and take it again in ninety days—to || 
rive her fleet from the ocean. It is not to be pre- 
served by the use of abusive epithets, or repeated 
and unceasing attacks upon Great Britain. Much || 
of this has, indeed, been very harmless. It has || 
been only ridiculous. All the four-footed beasts, || 
and creeping things, and fowls of the air, and am- || 
hibious animals, too, have figured in this debate. || 
he poor lion is utterly destroyed, and the eagle is || 
amost persecuted bird—the bear and the crocodile, || 


and the serpent and the anaconda, have not been || 
forgotten. 


possession of the whole country, we will 
er from the continent.” But they say | 
this would not lead to war, but is decidedly a peace | 


| and thorough preparation. 


that we take California, and Mexico, and Cuba; 
and that we sweep all other nations from the en- 
tire continent. ‘* An ocean-bound republic” will 
only satisfy the ambitious cravings of these gentle- 


_men, [Mr. Drxon, “and Ireland.”’] Yes, and Ire- 


land, too; and some have been so valiant as to pro- 
pose to capture the island of England itself. In- 
deed, aaa declare publicly on this floor that 
the matter in controversy cannot be settled by a 
reference, because there is not one of all the na- 
tions of the earth but what is hostile to us. This 
is sheer madness. We have Mexico on our south- 
ern frontier ready to attack us at any moment when 
she can do so with success. 
deemed it wise to say offensive things in relation 
to France, and yet, in the midst of our most seri- 


The President has’! 


ous difficulties with England, we are defying the | 


rest of the world, and inform them that the entire 
continent is ours—by what title | know not—by 


what patent, derived from the Almighty or else- | 


where, I cannot imagine. 
heathenish and absurd idea of destiny—*‘ manifest 
destiny.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, I think the Administration great- 
ly in fault in the course which they have pursued 


I know of none but the | 


on this subject. If there is the probability of an | 


amicable settlement of this matter—if there are any 


facts within the knowledge of the Administration | 
|| which show there will be no war, and they mean | 


to pursue such a course as will lead to peace—why | 


are the leaders of the Administration party in this 
House and elsewhere alarming the country by 
these warlike indications? : 
companiment to pacific arrangements? 

If there are no such facts in the knowledge of 
the Executive—if they do not mean to negotiate 


and settle this difficulty—why are the defences of 


the country in this miserable condition? Are no 
sp ompnctame to be made for a possible collision ? 
s the war to be a war of words? Why are no 


arrangements made for arming the fortifications— | 


for the increase of the army, as there have been 


for the partial and very inadequate increase of the | 


navy—for putting the country into a state of com- 
plete defence? I shall rejoice to give my vote for 
any such measures. Any appropriation, to any 
amount, recommended by the Executive for these 
purposes, will meet with my most cordial support; 
and, so far as I know, that of my political associ- 
ates in this House. And although I consider a 
war entirely unnecessary, and one which can come 
only by the worst possible management on both 
sides, yet there is sufficient danger of it to require 
the most active measures, and the most decided 


must and shall all stand by the country; but ‘* wo 
to that man by whom the offence cometh.”’ 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I will state a few 
words as to the course which I shall deem it pro- 
per to pursue. Although I and those whom I 


| represent here are opposed to a war, and to all 
| war measures, and although we believe them 


wholly unnecessary, and although we shall hold 
responsible for the war, if it come, the Adminis- 
tration and those who advocate and urge the adop- 
tion of these measures, it is not necessary for me 
to say, that, in the hour of need, Connecticut will 
not be found faithless. She has never been so in 
the hour of danger. 


Why this strange ac- | 


| 


j 
| 
| 
| 
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And the very men who petitioned and protested 
against war and war measures, will be found, if 
war come, quite as faithful to their country as gen- 
tlemen who talk the loudest and declaim with most 
vehemence on this floor, Indeed, sir, I say, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that a more hardy, reso- 
lute, determined set of men, or who, in the hour 
of danger, are more to be relied on, are not to be 
found in this or any other country, than those em- 
barked in the whale fishery in my district. Intel- 
ligent, with industrious, frugal, and temperate 
habits, their whole life has been a course of iscip- 
line. The interest which every sailor, in common 
with the master, has in the result of the voyage, 
without interfering with the discipline of the ship, 
gives independence and energy to the character, 
and the constant personal dangers to which they are 
exposed, render habitual that calm and resolute 
courage only to be relied upon in the hour of dan- 
ger. But, sir, they have no courage to boast of, 
and they will not thank me for saying what I have, 
and for adding that they are almost as much to be 
relied upon for real service—for actual danger—as 
the most patriotic speaker and “ greatest thunder- 
er’’ in the country. 

I am almost ashamed to be found indulging in 
this course of remark in relation to that noble 
State. She has been generally content to do her 
duty, and allow others to claim the glory. There 
is no doubt what course she will pursue. If by 
bad management a war is brought upon us, the 
country, though abused, will still be ours, and its 
honor must be vindicated. 

As quotations seem to be the order of the day 
here, (gentlemen need not be alarmed, I am not 
going to quote Shakspeare,) there is one which 
crosses my mind, in the prospect of the sufferings 
and losses which a war will bring upon us. The 
hero of Aonead was represented as gazing on the 
walls of Carthage, and seeing sculptured there the 
lamentable ruin of Troy, was made to exclaim— 

** Quis locus 
Que regio in terris nostri non plena laboris.” 

This passage, I know, has been sometimes ap- 
plied to the growth of our nation, and the exten- 
sion of its commercial prosperity unto all climes. 


, But the words of Afneas were uttered in no such 


boastful spirit—he spoke them “ lachrymans’’— 
weeping over the misfortunes of his country. 
Such a fate is in reserve for us, if we shall pro- 
ceed in our present mad spirit of acquisition, seiz- 


| ing on territories all around us, and provoking, in 


a spirit of defiance, a power which, whatever may 
be her history, we are bound to regard as in peace 


| a friend. 
If war must come, we || 


I propose, as a substitute for the resolutions 


| now before the committee, the following: 


‘« Whereas, by the convention concluded on the 


|| 20th day of October, 1818, between the United 


States of America and the King of the United 


| Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, for the pe- 


riod of ten years, and afterwards indefinitely ex- 
tended and continued in force by another conven- 
tion of the same parties, concindall the 6th day of 
August, 1827, it was agreed that any country that 
may be claimed by either party on the northwest 
coast of America westward of the Stony or Rocky 


| mountains, now commonly called the Oregon Ter- 


| 
i 
| 


ritory, should, together with its harbors, bays, 
Her patriotism, her courage, || 
‘ n relation to the American eagle, these || and spirit of sacrifice, have not been expended in 
figurative gentlemen should have remembered that || idle boasting. It is a mutter recorded in history, | 


and creeks, and the navigation of all rivers within 
the same, be ** free and open”’ to the vessels, citi- 


| zens, and subjects of the two powers, but without 


he grasps the olive branch as well as the arrows; | and undisputed, that, during the war of the Revo- || prejudice to any claim which either of the parties 
and I hope that this emblem may not prove false || Jution, no State contributed, in proportion to its | might have to any part of said country; on with 
by the prevalence of rash and imprudent counsels, | numbers, so much of blood and treasure as Con- || this further provision in the 2d article of the said 
and a thirst, an unholy thirst, for dominion. | necticut; and during the last war, no troops were || convention of the 6th of August, 1827, that either 

Two other republics—one of ancient, and the | more valiant. Ihave my witnesses at hand. The | party might abrogate and annul said convention 
other of modern times—have gone forth to battle | distinguished chairman of the Committee on For- on giving due notice of twelve months to the other 
and to slaughter, under the auspices of this noble | eign Affairs has already given his testimony in an || contracting party: 


bird. The Roman eagle of ancient, and the French || enduring form; and that most learned and accom- | ‘And whereas it has now become desirable that 


eagle of modern times, had the arrows, but not || plished historian now at the head of the Navy De- | the respective claims of the United States and 
the olive branch. Let us take warning from their | partment, has made his faithful and luminous re- || Great Britain should be definitively settled, and 
example and their fate. This unbounded appetite | cord. The stranger, as he rapidly traverses the || that said territory may no longer than need be 
for conquest and territory ruined them. In the | State, constantly meets with the monuments of the || remain subject to the evil consequences of the di- 
— ante falling to pieces by its own weight, and in || noble deeds of her fathers. Not a mountain, or a || 

other 


vided allegiance of its American and British popu- 
» by a union of the whole civilized world, || stream, or a water-fall, but what is memorable as || lation, a 


nst acommon enemy—hostis humani generis. | connected with the wars of the Indians, or of the || jurisdictions, dangerous to the cherished peace and 
the views free] expressed on this floor accord i Revolution, or the last war. From my own door, || good understanding of the two countries : 
with the course of policy pursued by the French | I can look upon the monument which covers the ||“ With a view, therefore, that steps be taken for 
republic—like the farmer, who considered himself || remains of Uncas, the last of the Mohicans; and || the abrogation of said convention of the 6th of 


ik moderate im his views, we only want all the '| his noble enemy, the chief of the Narragansetts, || August, 1827, in the mode prescribed in its second 
which joins us. Texas we have taken, and “ lies buried near him. article, and that the attention of the Governments of 


of the confusion and conflict of national 
as 
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a3 Seon ei a saat a ini ; » firet | 
both countries may be the more earnestly and im- |) given thereby under the provisions of this act, for the firs 
mediately directed to renewed efforts for the settle- |) period of twenty-one years; and from and after the expira- 


tree ; : || tion of such first period of twenty-one years, it shall be law- 
ment of all their differences and disputes in respect || ful for his Majesty, his heirs, or successors, to reserve such | 


pe dina, rays R th rti hall be a i just and 
6 Ret Ss . || same or any other parties, as shall be deemed ju 
; ‘Be iy ae ae os : apr: ee $ cere || reasonable, with security for the payment thereof; and such | 
atives of the Uniled states oJ « - tei | rents shall be deemed part of the land revenues of his Ma 
sembled, That the President of the Unite States || jesty, his heirs, and successors,and be applied and account- 
be, and he is hereby, authorized, at his discretion, || ed for as the other land revenues of his Majesty, his heirs or 
to vive to the British Government the notice re- || *¥ccessors, shall, at the time of payment of any such rent | 
weal by its said second article for tt hrogati || being made, be applied and accounted for. 
quiret vy te sald secone aruc je or the abroga son lil. nd be it further enacted, That from and after the 
of the said convention of the 6th of August, 1827: || passing of this act, the Governor and Company of Adven- | 
Provided, however, That, in order to afford ample || turers trading to Hudson’s Bay, and every body-corporate 
time and opportunity for the amicable settlement and |; #4 company, and person, to whom every such grant or | 
. . rey . . license shall be made or given, as aforesaid, shall respect- | 
adjustment of all their differences and disputes in 


; ; - : | ively keep accurate registers of all persons in their employ 
respect to said territory, said notice ought not to |) in any parts of North America, and shall, once in each year, | 


be given till after the close of the present session || return to his Majesty’s Secretaries of State accurate dupli- 
of Congress.”’ cates of such registers, and shall also enter into such secu- 
ha E rity as shall be required by his Majesty for the due execu- 
tion of all processes, criminal and civil, as well within the 
—e > territories included in any such grant, as within those | 

APPENDIX. granted by charter to the Governor and Company of Adven- 
The Whale Fishery.—Whole number of vessels employed turers trading to Hudson’s Bay, and for the producing or 
in the whale fishery, January Ist, 1846: 680 ships and barks, | delivering into safe custody, for purpose of trial, of all per- 
344 brigs, 21 schooners, 1 sloop.—Total 736. sons in their employ or acting under their authority, who 





SUNIL osattrles tress peatemnenmeteienaiacnntn ; 223,149 | shall be charged with any criminal offence, and also for the 
Officers and men...... apes 19.560 | due and faithful observance of all such rules, regulations 
Estimated value, including catchings......... va $29,440,000 | and stipulations as shall be contained in any such grant or 


|! license, either for diminishing or preventing the sale or dis- 
| tribution of spiritous liquors to the Indians, or for promoting 
their moral or religious improvement, or for any other object 


IMPORTS DURING 1845. 
157,700 barrels sperm oil, at 88 cents per gal- 


REID... scishepesnnananoianibeniseans siniensieieameaennti 2.864.494 33. found to exist. | 
3,195,054 Ibs. whalebone, at 331-3 cents perlb. — 1,065,018 00 1V. And whereas, by a convention entered into between | 
=e ——__—_—— || his Majesty and the United States of America, it was stipu- | 
$8,300,956 33 |, lated and agreed, that any country on the northwest coast 
———————_ || of America, to the westward of the Stony mountains, should 


| 

272,409 barrels whale oil, at 331-3 cents per prevention of the other evils which have hitherto been 
| 

| 


ORGANIZATION OF THE OREGON TERRITORY— | nature of that convention, Be it therefore enacted, ‘That 


THE BRITISH OREGON LAW. '| nothing in this aet contained shall be deemed or construed | 

The following act of the British Parliament was passed the || to authorize any body corporate, company or person, to | 

2d day of July, in the year 1&1, entitled “An act for regu- ||} whom his Majesty may have, under the provisions of this | 

lating the fur trade, and establishing a civil and criminal || act, made a grant or given a license of exclusive trade with | 
jurisdiction in certain parts of North America;” and is the Indians in such parts of North America, as aforesaid, to 
now in force: claim or exercise any such exclusive trade within the limits 


; : . citizens of the said United States of America, w ybe | 
criminal and civil jurisdiction, within certain parts of scan te ie re tas Olarce Thek ne Britten 
North America. subject shall trade with the Indians within such limits with- | 

Whereas the competition in the fur trade between the Gov- |) out such grant or license as is by this act required. 
ernor and Company of Adventurers of England trading into V. And be it declared and enacted, That the said act passed 

Hudson’s Bay, and certain associations of persons trading un- || jn the forty-third year of the reign of his late Majesty, in- 

der the name of ¢ The North West Company of Montreal,’ has ‘ , 

been found, for some years past, to be productive of great 

inconvenience and loss, not only to the said company and 

associations, but to the said trade in general, and also of 1 offences within certain parts of North Ainerica adjoining to 

great injury to the native Indians, and of other persons, sub- || the said provinces, and all the clauses and provisos therein | 
jects of his Majesty: And whereas the animosities and feuds, 
arising from such competition have also for some years past | 
kept the interior of America, to the northward and westward 
of the provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, and of the | granted to the company of adventurers of England trading | 
territories of the United States of America, in a state of con- || to Hudson’s Bay; anythingin any act or acts of Parliament, 

tinued disturbance. And whereas, many breaches of the | or this act, or in any ‘grant or charter to the company, to the | 

peace, and violence extending to the loss of lives, and con- || contrary notwithstanding. a 

siderable destruction of property, have continually occurred | ; 

therein: And whereas, for remedy of such evils, it is expe- | 
dient and necessary that some more effectual regulations 
should be established for the apprehending, securing, and 
bringing to justice all persons committing such offences, and | 
that his Majesty should be empowered to regulate the said | 
trade: And whereas, doubts have been entertained, whether | 
the provisions of an act passed in the forty-third year of the 
reign of his late Majesty King George the Third, intituled 
An act for extending the jurisdiction of the courts of justice 
in the provinces of Lower and Upper Canada, to the trial 
and punishment of persons guilty of crimes and offences 
within certain parts of North America, adjoining to the said 
provinces, extended to the territories granted by charter to 
the said Governor and Company; and it is expedient that | 
such doubts should be removed, and thatthe said act should 


justices in the provinces of Lower and Upper Canada, to 


hereby respectively declared, to extend to and over, and to | 


passing of this act, the courts of judicature now existing, or | 


Canada, shall have the same civil jurisdiction, power, and 
authority, as well in the cognizance of suits, as in the issu- 
ing process, mesne and final, and in all other respects what- 
soever, within the said Indian territories, and other parts 
of America not within the limits of either of the provinces | 
of Lower or Upper Canada, or of any civil government of 
the United States, as the said courts have or are invested 
with, within the limits of the said provinces of Lower or 
Upper Canada, respectively ; and that all and every contract, | 
agreement, debt, liability, and demand whatsoever, made, | 
entered into, incurred, or arising within the said Indian 
territories and other parts of America; and all and every 
| wrong and injury to the person or to property, real or per- 
be further extended : sonal, committed or done within the same, shall be and be 
“* Be it therefore enacted by the King’s most excellent Majesty, || deemed to be of the same nature, and be cognizable by the 
by and with the advice and consent of the Lords spiritual and || same courts, magistrates, or justices of the peace, and be 
temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, |\ tried in the same manner, and subject to the same conse- 
and by the authority of the same, ‘That from and after the pass- |! quences, in all respects, as if the same had been made, en- 
ing of this act, it shall be lawful for his Majesty, bis heirs or || tered into, incurred, arisen, committed or done within the | 
successors, to make grants or give his roy al license, under | said province of Upper Canada; anything in any act or acts | 
the hand and seal of one of his Majesty’s Principal Secreta- || of Parliament, or grant or charter, to the contrary notwith- | 
ries of State, to any body corporate, or company, or person | standing: Provided always, That courts have or invested || 
or persons, of or for the exclusive privilege of trading with || with within the limits of the said all such suits and | 
the Indians in all such parts of North America as shall be | actions relating to lands, or to any claims in respect of land 
specified in any such grants or licenses respectively, not be- |) not being within the province of Upper Canada, shall be de. 
ing part of the lands or territories heretofore granted to the || cided according to the laws of that part of the United King- 
said Governor and company of adventurers of England trading || dom called England, and shail not be subject to or affected 


to Hudson’s Bay, and not being part of any of his Majesty’s || by any local act, statutes, or laws of the legislature of Upper 
ena in North America, or of any lands or territories || Canada. ‘ 


velonging to the United States of America; and all such || 


grants and licenses shall be good, valid and effectual for the || orders, judgments, decrees, and acts whatsoever, to be is- 
purpose of securing to all such bodies corporate, or compa- |) sued, made, delivered, given, and done, by or unde: the 


nies, or persons, the sole and exclusive privilege of trading || authority of the said courts, or either of them, shall have the 

with the Indians in all such parts of North America, (except || same force, authority, and effect within the said Indian ter- 

as hereinafter excepted,) as shall be specified in such grants || ritory, and other parts of America, as aforesaid, as the same 

or licenses ; anything contained in any act or acts of Parlia- || now have within the said province of Upper Canada. 

ment, or any law to the contrary, notwithstanding. || WILT. and be it further enacted, That it shall be lawful for 
LI. Provided always, and be it further enacted, That nosuch | the Governor, or Lieutenant Governor, or person adminis- 

grant or license, made or given by his Majesty, his heirs or || tering the Government, for the time being, of Lower Cana- 


successors, of any such exclusive privileges of trading with | | da, by commission under his hand and seal, to authorize all 


the Indians in such parts of North America as aforesaid, || persons who shall be appointed justices of the peace under 


shall be made or given for any longer period than twenty- | the provisions of this act, within the said Indian territories 
one years; and no rent shall be required or demanded for or | or other parts of America, as aforesaid, or any other person 


in respect of any such grant or license, or any privileges || who shall be specially named in such commission, to act as | 





a ye 





|| rents in any future grants or licenses to be made to the || 


, ful for any such justice of the peace or commissioner, 


| done, until a final judgment or decree shall have been pro- 


| ) | That if any person or persons so apprehended as afores; 
ION. «cseeeesee osvcsecoczevecsoenese orocecboncencovesscuees . $4,371,444 00 || which his Majesty may deem necessary for the remedy Or || shall enter into a bond recognizance to any such justice of 


_ the satisfaction of such justice of the peace or commission. 


the trial and punishment of persons guilty of crimes and || 


|| contained, shall be deemed and construed, and it is and are || 


be in full force in and through all the territories heretofore | | 


VI. wand be it further enacted, That from and after the || 


which may be hereafter established in the province of Upper | 


(Jan. 16, 


Ho. or Reps. 








a commissioner within the same, for the purpose 
ting, enforcing, and carrying into effect, al 
writs, orders, judgments, decrees, and acts 
issued, made, delivered, given, or done b 
of judicature, and which may require to be enforced and e 

ecuted within the said Indian territories; or such other t <a 
of North America as aforesaid; and in case any aa. 
persons, whatsoever, residing or being within the said In. 
dian territories, or such other parts of America as aforesa 4. 
shall refuse to obey or perform any such process, writ ae : 
judgment, decree, or act of the said court, or shall resist o, 
oppose the execution thereof, it shall and may be lawful { ; 
the said justices of the peace or commissioners, and aon 
or any of them ure, and is hereby, required, on the Ad 
being proved before him, by the oath or affidavit “an. 
credible witness, to commit the said person or persons so 
offending as aforesaid, to custody, in order to his or their 
being conveyed to Upper Canada; and that it shall be law. 


of execn- 
1 such process, 
> Which shall be 
¥ the said courts 


; . l or 
any person or persons acting under his authority, to convey 


or cause to be conveyed, such person or persons so offend, 
ing as aforesaid to Upper Canada, in pursuance of such 
process, writ, order, decree, judgment, or act; and such per- 
son and persons shall be committed to jail by the said cour; 
on his, her, or their being so brought into the said province 


| of Upper Canada, by which such process, writ, order, decree 


judgment, or act was issued, made, delivered, given, or 
nounced in such suit, and shall have been duly performed: 
and all costs paid, in case such person or persons shall be a 
party or parties in such suit, or until the trial of such suit 
shall have been concluded, in case such person or persons 
shall be a witness or witnesses therein: Provided, alin 


Ws, 


ud 


the peace or commissioner, with two sufficient sureties, to 


er, or the said courts, commissioned to obey and perform 
such process, writ, order, judgment, decree, or act, as afore 


, said, then and in such case it sha'l and may be lawful for 


| the said justice of the peace or commissioner, or the said 


z | be free and open to the citizens and subjects of the two || courts, to discharge such person or persons out of custody. 


| 
| 
Powers, for the term of ten years from the date of the sig- || 


IX. And be it further enacted, That in ca8e such person 
or persons shall not perform and fulfil the condition or con- 
ditions of such recognizance, then and in such ease it shalj 


| and may be lawful for any such justice or commissioner, 


and he is hereby required, to assign such recognizance to 
the plaintiff or plaintiffs, in any suit in which such process, 
writ, order, decree, judgment, or act, shall have been issued, 


| made, delivered, given, or done, who may maintain an ac- 
tans as || specified in the said article, to the prejudice or exclusion of | 
“ AN ACT for regulating the fur trade, and establishing a pecified in t : ; pre) | 


tion in the said courts in his Own name against the said 
sureties, and recover against such sureties the full amount 
of such loss or damage as such plaintiff shall prove to have 
been sustained by him, by reason of the original cause of 
action in respect of which such process, writ, order, decree, 
judgment, or acts of the said courts, were issued, made, de- 


5 of | | livered, given, or done, as aforesaid, notwithstanding any- 
tituled an act for extending the jurisdiction of the courts of || ( 


thing contained in any charter granted to the said Governor 
and Company of Adventurers of England trading to Hud- 
son’s bay. 

X. And he it further enacted, That it shall be lawful for 
his Majesty, if he shall deem it convenient so to do, to issue 
a commission or commissions to any person or persons to 
be and act as justices of the peace within such parts of 
America as aforesaid, as well within any territories hereto- 
fore granted to the Company of Adventurers of England, 
trading to Hudson’s bay, as within the Indian territories of 
such other parts of America as aforesaid; and it shall be law- 
ful for the court in the province of Upper Canada, in any 
ease in which it shall appear expedient to have any evidence 
taken by commission, or any facts or issue, or any cause or 
suit ascertained, to issue a commission to any three or more 


| of such justices to take such evidence, and return the same, 
| or try such issue, and for that purpose to hold courts, and to 


issue subpeenas or other processes to compel attendance of 
plaintiffs, defendant, jurors, witnesses, and all other persons 


| requisite and essential to the execution of the several pur- 
| poses for which such commission or commissions had is- 


sued, and with the like power and authority as are vested in 
the courts of the said province of Upper Canada; and any 


| order, verdict, judgment, or decree, that shall be made, 


found, declared, or published, by or before any court or 
courts held under and by virtue of such commission or com- 
missions, shall be considered to be of as full effect, and en- 
forced in like manner, as if the same had been made, found, 


| declared, or published, within the jurisdiction of the court 
of the said province; and at the time of issuing such com- 


mission or commissions shall be declared the place or places 
where such commission is to be opened, and the courts and 
proceedings thereunder held; and it shall be at the same 
time provided how and by what means the expenses of such 


| commission, and the execution thereof, shall be raised and 


provided for. 

XI. And be it further enacted, That it shall be lawful for 
his Majesty, notwithstanding anything contained in this act, 
or in any charter ted to the said Governor and Company 
of Adventurers of England trading to Hudson’s bay, from 
time to time, by any commission, under the great seal, to 
authorize and empower any such persons so appointed jus- 
tices of the peace &s aforesaid, to sit and hold courts of rec- 


7 || ord for the trial of criminal offences and misdemeanors, and 
VII, .And be it further enacted, That all process, writs, || 


also of civil causes; and it shall be lawful for his Majesty to 
order, direct, and authorize the appointment of proper of- 
ficers to act in aid of such courts and justices within the ju- 
risdiction assigned to such courts and justices, in any such 


| commission; Ps in this act, or in any charter of the 


Governor and Company of Merchant Adventurers of Eng- 
land trading to Hudson’s bay, to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

XII. Provided, always, and be it further enacted, That such 


| courts shall be constituted, as to the number of justices to 


preside therein, and as to such places within the said terri- 
tories of the said company, or any Indian territories, or 
other parts of North America, as aforesaid, and the times 


' and manner of holding the same, as his Majesty shall, from 


time to time, order and direct; but shall not try any offender 
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any charge or indictment for any felony made the sub- 
vt capital punishment, or for any offence, or passing 
wnce affecting the life of any offender, or adjudge or | 
sentent’y offender to suffer capital punishment or transport | 
couse ® take cognizance of or try any civil action or suit, in 
tah the eause of such suit or action shall exceed in value | 
— ount or sum of two hundred pounds; and in every 
the a any offence subjecting the person committing the 
- to capital punishment or transportation, the court, or 
—_ ize of any such court, or any justice or justices of the 
any JW°yefore whom any such offender shail be hrought, 
; aii commit such offender to safe custody, and cause such 
sfender to be sentin such custody for trial in the court of | 
the province of Upper Canada. S oe alla, 
Xi. And be it urther enacted, That all judgments given | 
in any civil suit s 1all be subject to appeal to his Majesty in 
Council, in like manner as 1n other cases in fiis Majesty's 
ovince of Upper Canada, and also in any ease in which | 
ae right or title to any land shall be in question — ; 
“XIV. And be it further enacted, That nothing in this act | 
-ontained shall be taken or construed to effect any right, 
- vilege authority, or jurisdiction, which the Governor and 
Pompany of Adventurers trading to Hudson’s bay are by 
jaw entitled to claim and exercise under their charter; but 
that all such rights, privileges, authorities, and jurisdictions, | 
shallremain in as full force, virtue, and effect, as if this act 
had never been made, anything in this act to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 
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CAP. CXXXVIII.—An act for extending the jurisdiction 
‘of the Courts of Justice in the Provinces of Lower and Up- 
per Cunada, to the trial and punishment of persons guilty 
of crimes and offences within certain parts of North “lmer- 
ica, adjoining to the said Provinces.—[11th August, 1803.] 


«“ Whereas crimes and offences have been committed in 
the Indian territories and other parts of America, not within 
the limits of the Provinces of Lower or Upper Canada, or | 
either of them, or of the jurisdiction of any of the courts es- || 
tablished in those provinces, or within the limits of any 
civil government of the United States of merica, and are 
therefore not cognizable by any jurisdiction whatever, and | 
by reason thereof great crimes and offences have gone, and 
may hereafter go, unpunished, and greatly increase :’? For 
remedy whereof, may it please your Majesty that it may be 
enacted, and be it enacted by the King’s most excellent Ma- 
jesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present Par- 
liament assembled, and by the authority of the same, That || 
from and after the passage of this Act, all offences commit 
ted within any of the Indian territories or parts of America | 
not within the limits or either of the said provinces of Lower | 
or Upper Ounada, or of any civil government of the United 
States of America, shall be, and be deemed to be, offences | 
of the same nature, and shall be tried in the same manner || 
and subject to the same punishment as if the same had been || 
committed within the provinces of Lower or Upper Canada, || 

Il. And be it further enacted, That it shall be lawful for 
the Governor or Lieutenant Governor, or person adminis- | 
tering the Government for the time being of the Province || 
of Lower Canada, by commission under his hand and seal, | 
to authorize and empower any person or persons, where- | 
soever resident or being at the time, to act as civil magis- | 
trates and justices of the peace for any of the Indian terri- 
tories or parts of America not within the limits of either of 
the said Provinces, or of any civil Government of the Uni- | 
ted States of America, as well as within the limits of either || 
of the said Provinces, either upon information taken or 
given within the said Provinces of Lower or Upper Canada, || 
or out of the said Provinces in any part of the Indian terri- || 
tories or parts of America aforesaid, for the purpose only of || 
hearing crimes and offences, and committing any person or | 
persons guilty of any crime or offence to safe custody, in 
order to his or their being conveyed to the said Province of 
Lower Canada, to be dealt with according to law; and it 
shall be lawful for any person or persons whatever to ap- || 
prehend and take before any persons so commissioned as 
aforesaid, or to apprehend and convey, or cause to be safely | 
conveyed with all convenient speed to the Province of Lower || 
Cinada, any person or persons guilty of any crime or of- | 
fence, there to be delivered into safe custody for the pur- 
pose of being dealt with according to law. 

lll. And be it further enacted, That every such offender 
may and shall be prosecuted and tried in the courts of the || 
Province of Lower Canada (or if the Governor or Lieutenant | 
Governor, or person administering the Government for the | 
time being, shall, from any of the circumstances of the 
crime or offence, or the local situation of any of the wit- | 
hesses for the prosecution or defence, think that justice | 
may more conveniently be administered in relation to | 
such crime or offence in the Province of U; Canada, | 
and shall by any instrument under the great seal of the | 
Province of Lower Canada, declare the same, then that 
every such offender may and shall be prosecuted and tried 
in the court of the Province of Upper Canada,) in which | 
crimes or offences of the like nature are usually tried, and 
where the same would have been tried if such crime or of- | 
fence had been committed within the limits of the Province 
where the same shall be tried under this act; and every | 
offender, tried and convicted under this act, shall be liable | 
and subject to such punishment as may by any law in force || 
in the Provinee where he or she shall be tried be inflicted |, 
for such crime or offence; and such crime or offence may || 
and shall be laid and charged to have been committed within 
the jurisdiction of such court, and such court may and shall | 
proceed therein to trial, judgment and execution, or other | 
punishment for such crime or offence, in the same manner 
in every respect as if such crime or offence had been really {| 
committed within the jurisdiction of such court; and it shall || 
also be lawful for the judges and other officers of the said | 
courts to issue subpeenas and other processes for enforcing | 
the attendance of witnesses on any such trial; and such | 
subpenas and other processes shall be as valid and effectual, | 
and be in full foree and put in execution in any parts of the || 
Indian territories, or other parts of .4merica out of and not || 
Within the limits of the civil Government of the United 


| 
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States of America, as well as within the limits of either of 
the said Provinces of Lower or Upper Canada, in relation to 
the trial of any crimes or offences e this act made cogniza- 
ble in such court, og to the more speedily and effectually 
bringing any offender or offenders to justice under this act, 
as fully and amply as any subpoenas or other processes 
are, within the limits of the jurisdiction of the court from 
which any such subpenas or processes shall issue as afore 
said; any act or acts, law or laws, custom, usage, matter 
or thing to the contrary notwithstanding. 


IV. Provided always, and be it further enacted, That if any | 


crime or offence charged and prosecuted under this act, 
shall be proved to have been committed by any person or 
persons not being a subject or subjects of his Majesty, and 
also within the limits of any colony, settlement or territory 
belonging to any European State, the court before which 


| Such prosecution shall be had shall forthwith acquit such 


person or persons, not being such subject or subjects as 
aforesaid, of such charge. 

V. Provided nevertheless, That it shall and may be lawful 
for such court to proceed in the trial of any other person, 
being a subject or subjects of his Majesty, who shall be 


charged with the same or any other offence, notwithstand- | 


ing such offence shall appear to have been committed within 
the limits of any colony, settlement or territory belonging 
to any European State as aforesaid, [Extended to the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, see 1 & 2G. IV, c. 66.) 


THE OREGON QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. R. TOOMBS, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In tHE Hovse or Representatives, 
January 12, 1846. 


The Committee of the WHole on the state of the 
Union having under consideration a resolution 


reported by the Committee on Foreign Affairs, | 


entitled «* A resolution of notice to Great Britain 
to annul and abrogate the convention between 
Great Britain and the United States, of August 
the 6th, 1827, relative to the country on the north- 
west coast of America, westward of the Stony 
mountains, commonly called Oregon” — ; 


Mr. ‘TOOMBS obtained the floor, and proceed- 


|, ed to address the committee as follows: 


Mr. Cuarrman, | have a strong opinion in favor 
of the adoption of the resolution now before the 


|| committee, or some other similar in its character. 


Intending that my vote upon it shall be the true 
record of my opinions, I have listened attentivel 
to the debate, hoping to be instructed by it. That 


| opinion, sir, is unshaken ; and I am the more de- 


sirous of giving the reasons which have controlled 


my determination upon this question, because I do | 


not wholly agree with those who act with me upon 


| it, and I am utterly unwilling that my vote shall 


be placed upon the ground chosen for me by the 
opponents of this resolution. The two important 


| questions to be here considered are: Ist. What 


rights have the United States in the Oregon terri- 


| tory; and 2dly. Is it expedient and proper to be- | 
gin the assertion of those rights by terminating the | 
Joint convention of 1827, according to its own pro- | 


visions. It has suited the convenience of the op- 
ponents of this resolution to maintain, with great 
earnestness, that its adoption would inevitably in- 


| volve this country in a war with Great Britain. 
|, Whether it will or not, is not so much a question 
| to be considered by us, as whether it would give 


just cause of war. Being satisfied that its adop- 


| tion would give no just cause of offence to any na- | 
| tion, and that it is necessary and proper, for the | 


maintenance of the goat rights of the country; lam 
wee to adopt them. 
ars are often, indeed most usually, produced 


among civilized nations by the violation of treaty | 


| must be the basis of our action upon it. 


stipulations; the simple exercise of rights and | 


powers secured by treaty, and in the manner point- 
ed out by the treaty, is a new cause of war, 
for the discovery of which we are indebted to the 
opponents of this resolution. If gentlemen mean 
only to argue, that measures may or will be adopt- 


ed, after the abrogation of this convention, which | 


will endanger the peace of the country, I have only 
to reply, that we will consider them when they 
shall be presented. It is true that it has not been 
alleged that the passage of this resolution will 
give just cause for war; but it has been argued, 
and in some cases assumed, that such will be the 


inevitable consequence; and hence the arguments | 


offered by the opponents of the resolution would | 
generally have been equally appropriate upon | 
This direction, which | 


resolution declaring war. 
the debate has been adroitly made to assume, has 
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Ho. or Reps. 
given an advantage to the opponents of this reso- 
lution, to which their position does not entitle 
them. And that advantage is not confined to this 
Hall. The newspapers, those potent manufac- 
turers as well as exponenis of public opinion, have 
seconded the cry raised in these walls for peace, 
peace; and their appeals to the fears and pockets 
of the people are not unfrequently mixed up with 
denupeiations of those who have indicated their 
determination to support the resolution, and in that 
way to begin the assertion of the rights of the na- 
tion in Oregon, rights undisputed in this Hall, but 
admitted on all sides to be ** clear and unquestion- 
able.” 

1 am prepared to yield nothing to this mode of 

treating the question. I, too, am the friend of 
peace—honorable peace. i yield to none in deep 
and heartfelt appreciation of its blessings. Hon- 
orable peace is the mother of all the virtuous hopes 
of humanity, of progress, of political and social 
truth, of civilization, of true national greatness: 
but dishonorable peace is “ the body of death,” 
chained to the national character; like ‘“* the leprous 
distillation of the fabled Upas tree,’” it silently 
drops its deadly poison upon the nation’s heart, 
and withers and paralyzes it: in comparison with 
such a peace war, with its acknowledged horrors, 
would be a national blessing. I admit it to be the 
highest duty of every public man, by all proper 
means, to preserve honorable peace. What is 
honorable peace? As some gentlemen who have 
preceded me, while eloquently eulogizing the bless- 
ings of peace, have been indifferent to this distine- 
tion, and have not troubled the House with any 
expression of their opinions upon this distinction, 
I will define what I mean by Saeniie peace. It 
is peace maintained without the surrender of any 
important national right, by observing justice and 
wractising good faith to all nations. Within these 
imits I will go ‘¢ as far as he that goes farthest.”’ 
1 will not transcend them. I shall endeavor to 
govern my conduct on this floor towards all na- 
tions by these principles; from them I shali not 
be driven, either by clamor from within or clam- 
or from without; nor yet by the oft-repeated 
argument of the tens of thousands of British can- 
non, riding upon their ocean homes, upon every 
wave, and looking out their sullen defiance from 
British forts upon every continent of the earth, 
and almost every isle of the sea. These are not 
the arguments which ought to control the action of 
a representative of the American people on this 
floor. 

Sir, the time has been when inactivity (on this 
question) was masterly, was wisdom; but it is not 
now. ‘That day has passed. It is, perhaps, to be 
regretted that it has passed, and that a different di- 
rection had not been given to it. Itis deeply to 
be regretted that a grave and difficult question of 
territorial rights should have been dragged into the 
arena of party politics, The nation may have 
other and abundant reasons to regret the conduct 
of this question. But my business is not now 
with the past; the present position of the question 
‘he eur- 
rent of events has brought us to a point where we 
must act, and act wisely and promptly; where, if 
we cannot advance with safety, we cannot retreat 
with honor or advantage to the nation. ‘* Master- 
ly activity’’ is now demanded by the crisis. By 
this course alone can we retrieve the errors of the 
past and secure success for the future. What shall 
that action be? Perhaps the fate of a magnificent 
empire may depend upon your answer. But it 
must be decided, decided now, and for the nation; 
and not only for the nation of to-day, but for the 
nation throughout all time, for future ages and un- 
born millions. Let us, then, elevate ourselves, as 
near as may be, to the magnitude of the question. 
Let us pity (if we can repres’ the uprising of more 
natural, but less chatitable feelings) the imbecile 


_ attempt which has been made to embitter this dis- 


|| cussion by the introduction of questions of section- 


al interest and sectional strife, and bring whatever 


_ of virtue, whatever of wisdom, whatever of knowl- 
| edge, whatever of patriotism, we may command, 


to its consideration and decision. Then, whatever 
may be the consequences of our action to ourselves 
or the country, we canstand erect, with consciences 
‘‘ void of offence towards God and towards man.” 

The question of title has been vaguely and un- 
satisfactorily treated of in this debate. The “ pres- 
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sure from without” has been evidently felt and || rights there, they were lost by her abandonment | — Frazer’s river, and British traders estab. 





Mere discovery, without occupation, gives no 
perfect rights, either by the law of nations or nat- | 
ural equity. And that occupation must be con- 
tinu for, after abandonment, it is again open to 
him who chooses to enter and occupy, and good 
title is thereby acquired, notwithstanding the first 
discovery and occupation. 

By applying these sound and obvious principles 


to the title claimed by Spain, and by us through | 


her, its defects must be apparent to every one. | 
Spain made no “ settlement”’ upon any part of the | 
northwest coast of America between 42° and 54° | 
40' north. It is true that she resented the tempo- | 
rary occupation ofa trading post in this territory | 
by Meares, and ousted him in 1789, and continued | 


in possession of that post until 1795. From that |) 


time hitherto she has never had possession of an 
inch of that territory; therefore, if she ever had any 


before this one acquires vitality. By acknowl- 
edging this to be a ground of title, the country 
would be divided between this country and Eng- 
land by the 49th parallel of north latitude. Such is 
our title; but defective as it may be, it is still bet- 
ter than that of England. It is unnecessary to 
dwell upon the English title. Every defect in our 
own applies with equal or greater force to that of 
England. She has not even a decent pretext, lay- 
ing contiguity out of the question, to any portion 
of the country drained by the Columbia river. 
Drake came after Juan de Fuca; he may have seen 
the coast at about 48° north latitude, though even 
that fact is disputed. Cook’s voyage to that coast 
was in 1778, more than two years after the explo- 
rations of Perez and Heceta, and Vancouver at a 
still later period. She, therefore, never had any 
rights by discovery on the coast. McKenzie ex- 
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sufficiently extensive. But, with this convention 
in force, we can acquire ners by our settlements. 

The idea of the gentleman from South Carolina 
{[Mr. Rnetr] that the wave of population, now 
annually rolling on towards the Pacific from this 
country, furnishes a reason for the continuance of 
this convention, appears to my mind not only un- 
tenable, but that fact has struck me as a strong 
and conclusive reason for terminating it. The 
position is admitted by both Governments, that 


the convention, can in any way affect the title. 
You may send forth to Oregon tens of thousands 
of your countrymen, subdue its vast forests, 1m- 
rove its rivers and its harbors, cover its face with 
cultivated fields, build cities and towns, palaces 
and cottages, erect temples to learning, temples to 


justice, and sanctuaries to the living , in every 


no act of either party, during the continuance of 


P 
| 


acknowledged in this part of the discussion. A || of the territory. This was the state of her title in shed a trading post on that river. ten 
manifest disposition to evade it, to shun it, has ex- i 1819, when she gave us a quit claim to the coun- | The establishment of this post on Frazer’s rive col 
hibited itself on all sides of the House. I would |, try. She had nothing to convey, and we there- | is obnoxious to the same objections which a. wa 
content myself, if I believed the position to be true, || fore took nothing by the conveyance, I am_war- || already been urged to ours at Astoria. It confers dif 
with the general acquiescence in the goodness of | ranted in the conclusion, that this was the opinion || the same rights upon Great Britain to the countr yo 
our title to 54°40’ north. Itwould greatly strengthen | of our Government in 1818; for, at that time, in || washed by that river, as ours at Astoria does pen ner 
my position on the second proposition I have laid || utter contempt, but with full knowledge, of the || the United States; and, excluding title by conti- ant 
down for discussion. I prefer waiving that advan- || claim of Spain, we offered to divide the whole | guity, it is the sole basis of British title to any por- as 
tage, and giving my own opinions upon the title, || country with Great Britain. And, what is still | tion of Oregon. I here leave the question of title abi 
however unpalatable they may be to the House or || more conclusive, we were, at that very time, treat- || The result of my investigation is, that Oregon ad’ 
the country. Our title to the whole ef Oregon has | ing with Spain, among other things, for the pur- || is, as yet, unappropriated by civilized man; that it} 
: certainly not been denied by any gentleman who || chase of this title, and did actually acquire it, by || no nation has, as yet, acquired a good title to an the 
} has preceded me in thisdebate. Those gentlemen of treaty, within four months after the offer was || part ofit. We have much stronger pretensions to shi 
. 2 the Democratic party who have spoken in favor of | made; and five years after having acquired that ij at than Great Britain, both by the number and to 
5 giving this notice, have generally affirmed the rood. || title, _we again made the same offer to Great || quality of our imperfect titles. Under this state ter 
. ness of our title to 50° 40’ north, but have con- | Britain. || of the question, I approve the action of the Presi- us 
; tented themselves with the evidence of that fact Yet now we have the boldness to say, in the || dent in offering to settle the question by continuing co) 
$3 furnished by the Baltimore resolutions and the || face of these facts, that this Spanish title 1s * clear i our boundary, on the forty-ninth parallel, to the ins 
i President’s inaugural speech, without further in- | and unquestionable.”’ This is the ground assumed || Pacific. The question ought to be treated exclu- fol 
; quiry. ‘Those of the same party who oppose the | by our Government, for we do not pretend to | sively as one of boundary, and settled by negotia- of 
: notice, perhaps with a prudent fear of such high | have any other title but that of Spain to any part || tion, and settled at once. England has no right to th 
g authority, have contented themselves with the ex- | of this territory north of the country drained by | demand, and I would not yield by negotiation an de 
3 pression of a desire to acquire ‘all Oregon,’ and | the Columbia river. And it has been said, in very | acre south of 49°. Whatever may be our title, or lay 
‘ pointing out their mode of consummating that ob- || respectable quarters, that our title * to the whole i| whatever our claims, the public interest, in my wi 
j ject, without the expression of any opinion upon | of Oregon’’ (to 54° 40’) is ** clear and unquestion- || opinion, demands that this joint convention of ve 
’ the present rights of the country. My Whig | able.’? This Spanish title will require the endorse- || 1818 should be terminated in some form. an 
: friends who oppose the notice, have also shown!) ment of a victorious army to make it available. | The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Ruerr} fo 
an indisposition to encumber their position with || It is worthless by itself. || argues that it is incumbent on those who are in fa- pr 
any expression of opinion as to title. They, too, The American claim is based upon the entrance | vor of giving this notice to show what harm the fo 
are for “all Oregon,’’ but when and how itis to! of Gray into the Columbia river, the explorations | convention has done, and to give reasons for its a 
be obtained is left in convenient ambiguity. of the main branches of that river by Lewis and | termination. I shall proceed to offer the reasons for th 
Both the British and American diplomatists | Clarke, and the settlement at Astoria. Gray did | giving it which have controlled my mind, though e} 
have rather directed their areuments each against || not discover the Columbia river; the credit of that || Ido not admit the correctness of the rule laid down al 
the title of his adversary, than in the support of | achievement is acknowledged to belong to the || by that gentleman. The general rule is, that the ul 
theirown. The reason of this may be found in| Spaniard, Heceta. Exploration of what was be- || laws and exclusive dominion of every country er 
the fact that itis much easier to show who has | fore discovered is not recognised by any principle || should be co-extensive with its territorial rights, 
not title in Oregon than who has. ‘Test the title || of international law as a means of acquiring title. || This convention is an exception to this rule; and ki 
of both countries by the principles of internation- | It could in no event stand on a better foundation | it is the duty of those who support the exception to 
al law, and both are exhibited before the world in | than discovery without settlement. The settlement |, to show sound and conclusive reasons for it. The WwW 
the ridiculous attitude of quarrelling about that | at Astoria presents our strongest claim to the coun- || reasons which induced the adoption of the conven- I 
which belongs to neither, but is as yet the com- || try affected by it; but it is to be regretted that this || tion have ceased. We have received all the bene- et 
mon property of mankind. And here lies the | claim of title is not free from difficulties. Whether || fit from it which it is capable of conferring. It is 0 
whole difficulty of the negotiation : so long as it || the establishment of a trading post in a country un- || prolific of evils in the future. The ‘imperium in el 
shall be regarded as a question of title, an amica- | occupied by civilized man is such a ‘settlement’? || imperio” which it establishes has hitherto been in- lo 
ble adjustment is impossible _ as satisfies that principle of international law which |! nocuous, because it has been without permanent de 
I have not been able to bring my mind to the | requires actual settlement to perfect a title by dis- || population to act upon. Population sets its evil is 
conclusion, that our title to the whole, orany part,of | covery is a question upon principle and authority || principles in action. We have had this convention u 
Oregon, is either “clear or unquestionable.’’ AndI) more than doubtful. And it is worthy of consid- || in force for twenty-seven years. Under it we have d 
shall proceed to give briefly the facts and reasoning || eration, admitting that such a settlement does sat- || not approximated nearer a peaceable and satisfac- a 
upon which my opinion is founded. The facts are || isfy that principle, to what extent of territory does || tory termination of the controversy than when it \ 
few, and not obscure; they are generally admitted it give good title. I am not prepared to admit that || began. If England has advanced somewhat in that h 
by the advocates of both sides of the question. | it confers any title whatever. The principles upon || direction, we have receded. We are not likely to u 
That part of the northwest coast of America now || which these doctrines of international law are based || lessen our demands with increased and increasing 
called Oregon was undoubtedly first discovered by | are plain, simple, reasonable, and just. The earth || power to support our pretensions. If it is contin- r 
the Spaniards. These discoveries began with Juan || was made for the use of man; whatever portion of || ued twenty-seven years longer, I cannot perceive a 
de Fuca, in 1592, and were followed by other | it is at any time not appropriated to his use by ac- || why the reasons for a still further continuance of t 
Spanish navigators, at different periods, up to | tual occupancy or municipal law, rightfully belongs || it will be less cogent than now. And the history ! 
1774 and 1776, when the whole coast was careful- || to him who first takes, uses and subdues it. Such || of the past warrants me in the conclusion, that f 
ly explored by Perez and Heceta. Spain claimed | a settlement does not satisfy this great principle. || every day’s delay diminishes the chances of a | 
title to it by virtue of these discoveries, and per- | The idea that the building of a hut for the tempo- || peaceful termination of the controversy. It is wise ! 
formed various acts of ‘taking possession,’’ ac- rary protection of trappers, and half a dozen sheds || in the English Government to desire the continu- 
cording to the usages of the time, long before this | for the reception of the skins of animals, gives title || ance of this convention, but not in ours. In 1818 | 
coast was visited by the navigators of any other | to, and excludes the rest of the human race from a || and 1827 neither party were prepared to colonize, | 
civilized country. This claim of title, not being | country six hundred miles square, is a mockery of || to settle the country; both were prepared to use it, | 
acquiesced in, never ripened into a title by pre- | the common sense of mankind, and a libel upon || to hunt over it, and to trade with the Indians. The 
scription, and it was inchoate and imperfect until | the goodness and providence of God. Contiguity || usufruct of one party in these modes was not incon- 
completed by actual “‘settlement.”’ ‘Settlement’ | is the only remaining ground of American title. || sistent with that of the other. This is not now the - , 
is necessary to perfect a title by discovery, accord- || It is not insisted that it gives a perfect right. At || case. We are now prepared to settle, to subdue, 
ing to the most generally received authorities upon || best, it is an interpolation upon thé international || to cultivate it. England is not. I wish to avail 
international law. And the principle appears to code. It means simply that the territory in dis- || ourselves of this advantage. Terminate this con- 
me to be a sound one. It is founded in natural || pute belongs to nobody, but it adjoins some that |) vention, and our settlements will give us good title. 
equity. That which has no owner, natural equity || we own. It is based upon the idea that nobody || Yes, sir; a good title even to 54° 40’ north, if they 
gives to him who first takes, retains, and uses it. || owns the land. So all other titles must be vacated || shall be prior in time to those of other nations, and 
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oa miles square of its territory, and, with this | 
convention in force, your title will be just what it | 
was in 1818. You would thereby increase your | 


difficulties, produce inevitable conflicts, embarrass | 
‘our future negotiations by the introduction of | 
new elements of discord; you would have people 
and improvements to negotiate about, as well | 
as waste land; and you might increase your 
ability to hold the country by force against your | 
adversary; but you could not strengthen your title; | 
it is so ** nominated in the bond,”’ and the faith of | 
the nation is pledged to it. I would strike off these | 
shackles; I would place the country in a position 
to pursue whatever policy her honor and her in- | 
terest might demand, untrammelled by the now | 
useless and injurious fetters imposed by this joint 
convention. here is an additional reason, grow- 
ing out of this emigration of our people to Oregon, 
for giving this notice. It is said that seven thousand 
of them are already there; they had a right to go 
there; they have been encouraged to do so; they 
demand of us their birthright, the benefit of our 
laws, the full benefit of them; the demand is just; 
we ought to comply with it; this convention pre- | 
yents us from doing so. I would, therefore, put 
anend toit. This emigration would increase but | 
for this convention. Our people can acquire no 
property in the soil; permanent improvements are | 
for that reason discouraged. No man will build | 
a house without reasonable expectations of being | 
the undisputed master of the door. Under the | 
existing state of things, he may be compelled to | 
abandon his home or his country. By termina- | 
ting this convention, you encourage industry and | 
emigration, by giving security to property. 
he netice ought also to be given, that we may | 
know what the country is, and where it is. I wah 
to know where to place this god Terminus, who | 
was referred to by the gentleman from Missouri, || 
{Mr. Bowuiy.] It is important to the peace of the | 
country, to know certainly where to place him. | 
Our American god Terminus is somewhat differ- || 
ent from the Roman. He has legs; yes, sir, and || 
long ones, too; and he is likely to give us a good | 
deal of trouble. Like the spirit of Democracy, he | 
is progressive and aggressive. He seems to claim | 
under the new and boundless title of ‘* manifest | 
destiny.” He follows the pioneer and the hunter, || 





and his tracks all point outward; he never retreats. || 
Wherever he has a pretension of claim, he holds || 
his title to be ‘‘ clear and unquestionable.” Let | 
us fix his location quickly and firmly, or this war || 
of opinion, this wag of systems, to which gentle- || 
men have referred, may come upon us before we | 
are ready for it. For this reason, too, I would give || 
the notice. I prefer that it should be given in the 
manner pointed out in the resolution of my friend 
from Alabama, (Mr. Hituiarp.] I would give the 
President this discretion, not to embarrass him or || 
the question, not to evade it or to shun its responsi- || 
bility, but because in my judgment, on purely | 
public considerations, it is the most proper, if not | 
the only proper mode of giving it. ‘The Constitu- | 
tion confers upon him an important part of the || 
treaty-making power. In all treaties, he has the ini- |, 
uiatory part to perform. He appoints and controls || 
at pleasure our foreign ministers; through them, | 
he, and he alone, is fully informed of the dispo- 
sition, objects, and designs of other Governments. | 
He must, therefore, be the best judge of the pre- | 
cise time when it is most expedient to give it. If | 
he should ascertain, for instance, that giving the | 
notice would be unjustly seized upon as a pretext 
for war by Great Britain, he ought to withhold it | 
until notice could be given to our commerce upon | 


the seas, and until adequate forces could be raised, | 


equipped, and advantageously disposed of for the | 
national defence. It is not an extraordinary dis- | 
cretion. It is simply remitting him to the full and 
free exercise of his ordinary constitutional powers. | 
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The Oregon Question —Mr. Bayly. 


adverse occupation, at this moment, on our south- 
western frontier; and if the transactions by which 
we extended our boundary in that direction does 
| not produce war, we have no cause to fear it from 
this source. The giving of this notice has no ne- 
Ido 
not propose to give it because I believe the argu- 
ment is exhausted, and the question must be sub- 
mitted to the arbitrament of arms. Such is not | 
my opinion. Every mode of peaceful settlement 
will still be open to both parties. And, sir, I do 
not hesitate to express the opinion, that the ques- 
tion ought to be viewed as one of boundary, and 
settled by negotiation, or in any other honorable 
way, rather than by an appeal to arms.” But, sir, 
| we have no power over the question of negotiation; 
we cannot control it; we must legislate for the 
country as we find it. Our negotiations have been 
terminated by our own Government, and we are 
informed by the President that ‘* the extraordinary 
‘and wholly inadmissible demands of the British 
‘ Government, and the rejection of the propositions 
‘made in deference alone to what had been done 
‘ by (his) predecessors, and the impiied obligations 
‘which these acts seemed to impose, afford satis- 
‘factory evidence that no compromise which the 


| * United States ought to accept can be effected.”’ 


However that fact may be, I think it is fairly to be 
inferred, from this statement, that England is not | 
likely to make any proposition which the Presi- 
dent will accept. This is the state of facts on 
which we are called upon to act. Shall we aban- 
don the rights of the country because we may differ 


| with the President, either as to the extent or the 


best mode of acquiring them? I trust not, sir. 
This extraordinary pretension of England to 


| put every other nation upon the strength of its 


own title, and to claim all the earth to which no 
other nation can show a good title, I will not admit. 
She must produce that will of Adam to which my 
friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Winturop] face- 
tiously referred, and show the clause making her 
his residuary legatee, before I will even consider 
that pretensiof. America ought to belong to 
Americans, and if we but do our duty it will be- 
long to them. Terminate this convention, pour 

y, adventurous population over *“ all 
44 will give you a good title to it; then 


| call upon the country to defend that title, and no 


power on earth can wrench it from the iron grasp 
of twenty millions of freemen. ‘1n this way you 
rightfully acquire all Oregon, and in no other. 
By pursuing this policy, you will have no war for 
it. England will not fight for that which does not 
belong to her. She has something to risk by war 


| as well as ourselves. Her people have wept over 
| its horrors; they now feel its burdens. 


She, too, 
doubtless appreciates the blessings of peace; the 
civilized world desires peace. War ought never 
to be sought; it is one of the greatest of national 
calamities; even when necessary for the defence 
of the highest of human objects, for nationality, 
for liberty, it rarely compensates the generation 
which wages it aan for its terrible sacri- 
fices; yet it cannot always a avoided; the univer- 
sal judgment of mankind, in all ages, and in every 
country, has consigned to infamy and disgrace 
| those men and nations who have refused to resist 
| aggression or defend their just rights, even by the | 
| sword, when necessary. But | see nothing in 


| 
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rious victory of equality; but it has neither for- 
gotten its oppressions nor its appenrans It is 
this human voice, thus elevated, stimulated by 
these recollections of its wrongs, its sufferings, and 
its deliverance, which is ever struggling, not only 


| within these walls, but within every tenement 
| throughout this republic, in its byways and in its 


highways, in its fields and its forests, to hurl back 
across the ocean wave its stern defiance to its an- 
cient oppressors. Let it bide its time, and there 
will be no discord in these tones of defiance. 

Yet, notwithstanding these feelings, the nation 
desires peace. I know my own State ardently de- 


| sires it, Peace is now peculiarly necessary to her. 


A new career of prosperity is now opening upon 
her; she is almost recovered from the pecuniary 
disasters of the last nine years; she now fully ap- 
preciates the importance of her geographical posi- 
tion, and her unrivalled natural advantages; her 
agriculture is beginning to improve; her great 
mineral wealth is now understood, and capital and 


| labor has already begun its development; her manu- 


factures are prosperous, and rapidly extending 
themselves, giving new and profitable markets to 
hitherto unproductive labor, increased activity to 
the mechanic arts, and additional markets to her 
agricultural products ; her internal improvements, 
judiciously located, skilfully and profitably man- 


,aged, have already nearly connected the Atlantic 


with the navigable waters of the Mississippi. 
Peace is indispensable to the speedy development 
and fruition of these advantages. Therefore, peace, 
honorable peace, is the highest interest ond most 
earnest wish of my native State. But her past 
history is her guaranty that she will never surren- 
der her own or the nation’s right. She demands 
at the hands of her representatives that those rights 
shall be maintained menpennieny as becomes a& just 
people; firmly, as becomes a brave po And 
if this course of policy should be made the pre- 
text of unjust war, she will say, with one voice: 
“‘ Let it come,’’ and God defend the right. She 
demands only that the cause shall be just and sufii- 
cient. If it be the will of Great Britain that this 
magnificent empire, to which she has no just claim, 
reaching from the snow-capped peaks of the Stony 
mountains to the Pacific ocean, shall be conse- 


' crated to freedom by baptism in the sweat of the 


poor and the blood of the brave, Georgia is ready 
to contribute her portion of the sacrificial offering; 
and through al and through wo—throughout 
the vicissitudes of a third conflict with our power- 
ful and haughty adversary—I know she will dis- 
play a firmness and magnanimity equal to the oc- 
casion, and as prolonged as the conflict. 





OREGON QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. T. H. BAYLY, 
OF VIRGINIA, 


In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 27, 1846. 


| On the joint resolution providing for giving the no- 


tice to terminate the convention between Great 
Britain and the United States relative to Oregon. 


Mr. BAYLY said: To enable us, Mr. Chair- 


_man, to form a wise opinion relative to the subject 
|| before the House, it is necessary to inquire into 
| the character of the territory in dispute; the foun- 
\\ dation of the respective claims to it; and the con- 
|| dition in which conventional arrangements between 
| men, and denunciations of Great Britain, to those |, ourselves and Great Britain, and the separate laws 
_who have already displayed so much zeal and || of the latter party have placed it. — 
_ability in that service; but as that zeal in this || The country in dispute, as described by an Eng- 
| cause has been so often and so pointedly rebuked, || lish writer— 

here and elsewhere, I will take this occasion to ‘Is bounded on the north by the parallel fifty- 
| say, that while I deem the extravagance of those || * four degrees forty minutes, on the east by the 


| this question now which renders it expedient “ to 
pose the heart of the nation for war.’’ Hence 
| [ have no appeals to make to passion or patriotism. 
| I leave eylogies upon the ewe of my country- 


| 
| 
i 
| 


It is a responsibility which he has no right to | eulogies, and the intensity of thosé denunciations, ||‘ Rocky mountains, on the south by the forty-sec- 
evade or to shun. - I would arm him with his full || inappropriate to this place and this occasion, I || ‘ ond parallel, and on the west by the Pacific. lt 
constitutional powers, and hold him responsible || honor and sympathize with the feelings which || ‘is twelve degrees forty minutes in length, and of 
for their proper exercise; but I will not condemn |, prompt them. They are national—American. | ‘an average breadth of about 550 miles—narrow- 
him in advance, and I trust that he will neither || These denunciations are but the utterance of the | ‘er towards the north, and broader towards the 
give me or the country any just cause of complaint || pent-up recollections of unmeasurable wrongs to | ‘ south—the Rocky mountains running, not paral- 
in the manner in which he shall discharge this } umanity. That living dust which for so many || ‘lel with the coast, but in a southwesterly direc- 
duty, _ages was trampled under foot by the tyrants of | ‘tion. It contains more than three times the sur- 

Joint occupation without treaty stipulations does | the Old World, has here commingled harmonious- | ‘ face of the British islands. The northern part of 
not necessarily produce war. e had that state | ly together. It has assumed a human voice, and || ‘ the coast, above the forty-eighth parallel, is a 
of things on our northeastern frontier for above || elevated itself to property, intelligence, and a ||‘ tected by numerous islands, the largest of which 
fifty years without war. We have joint and even '' knowledge of its rights. i has achieved the glo- || (Vancouver’s island) is about two-thirds of the 
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‘size of Ireland. Along the straits which separate 
‘ these islands from the continent are many excel- | 


* Pacific, from latitude forty-eight degrees to Port | 
‘San Francisco, far within the Mexican frontier, 
‘ there is no refuge except Bulfinch harbor and the | 
*Columbia—the former of which can be entered | 
‘only by small vessels, and the latter is inaccessi- | 
‘ble for eight months of the year, and dangerous | 
‘atalltimes. The whole country 1s intersected by 
‘ranges of mountains. Most of them are loftier | 
‘than the loftiest Alpine ranges; and some are 
‘supposed to be equal, or even to exceed, the 
‘highest Andes. One consequence of this is, that 
* the climate is severe, except in the southwestern 
* valleys, where it is tempered by the neighborhood 
‘of the sea, Another 1s, that only a very small 
‘ ome of the land is capable of cultivation. The 
‘best portion is the valley between the Kalmet 
‘mountains and the Puiilewe strip about eighty 
* miles broad and three hundred miles long, water- 
*ed by the Columbia, and by its tributaries, the 
‘ Dewi on the north, and the Willamette on the 
‘south. But even of this Oregon Felix, Mr. Green- 

* how states that only from one-eighth to one-tenth 
‘is cultivable. Further to the west the land rises 
‘into elevated plains, sometimes of rock and 
‘sometimes of sand, without wood, and almost 
‘ without vegetation, intersected, indeed, by rivers, | 
* but rivers which bring no fertility. ‘The banks 
‘(says Captain Wilkes) of the upper Columbia are 
‘ altogether devoid of any fertile alluvial flats; desti- 
‘tute of even scattered trees. There is no fresh- 
‘ness in the little vegetation on its borders; the 
‘ sterile sands reach to its very brink. It is scarce- 
‘ly to be believed, until its banks are reached, that 
‘a mighty river is rolling its waters past these 
‘arid wastes.’ Towards the north, a higher lati- 
‘tude and a still greater elevation render the coun- 
‘try still less fit for the abode of man. But even | 
*here some fertile valleys are to be found; and 
*Mr. Dunn describes the loWer part 6f Vancou- 
* ver’s island as, on the whole, the most habitable | 
‘ portion of this inhospitable territory.”’ 

Greenhow says : 

** The territory north of the 49th parallel of lat- 
‘ itude, and northwest of that drained by the Co- 
‘ lumbia river, is asterile land of snow-clad moun- 
* tains, tortuous rivers and lakes, frozen over more | 
‘ than two-thirds of the year, presenting scarce] 
‘a single spot on which any of the vegetables used 
‘as food by civilized people can be produced.” 

Sir Alexander McKenzie, the English discoverer, 
: says: ** The Columbia is the most northern situa- 
é tion fit for colonization, and suitable for the resi- | 
2 dence of a civilized people.”’ 

Until of late years, the only use made of this 
country by civilized man, has been as a mart for 
the purchase of furs and skins. 

This is the country, the title to which is in dis- | 
mute between the United States and Great Britain. | 
Ft us take a rapid glance at the foundation of their | 
respective claims. This question of title is a mixed 
one of law and fact. ‘There are three recognised 
means by which title to territory may be acquired. 
By discovery, followed in a reasonable time by settle- 
ment; by contiguity; and by treaty. The mode in 
which title is acquired by nations to unoccupied 
territory, by the first means, is very similar to the 
mode in which individuals in the primitive state of 
society acquired title to land. The Creator of the | 
universe destined the earth for the habitation and to 
supply the wants of man; but in the state referred | 
to, it belonged to allmen in common. No one man | 
had a right to exclusive possession of any particu- | 
lar acre; but he had a natural right to be free from 
molestation, and to the proceeds of his personal la- 
bor. When, therefore, he took possession ofa por- | 
tion of unappropriated land, he had a right to be | 
free from molestation while he retained it; and 
when he mingled with it his labor, he became, by 
the laws of nature, entitled to its exclusive enjoy- | 
ment, of which no one could deprive him without 
wrong. But he could not rightfully so exercise his 
privilege as to destroy those of others. He could | 
‘ not, therefore, appropriate to himself more than | 
was necessary for his use, and to secure its peace- | 

fuland convenient enjoyment. It was not the first | 
| finding of a desirable spot by an individual which | 
yee cave him title to it, but itsactual use and settlement. | 
i And even after a title had been thus acquired, if | 
the settlement was abandoned again, it omes | 
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‘lent harbors; but down the whole coast of the | 


nation making it. This is a question of national 
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subject to the  publici juris,”’ and might be appro- 
priated by another. So with nations. In the | - 
guage of Vattel: 

** All mankind have an equal right to the things 
* that have not yet fallen into the possession of any 
* one; and these things belong to the first possessor. 

* When, therefore, a nation finds a country without | 
‘a master, it may lawfully take possession of it; 
‘and, after it has sufficiently made known its will 
‘in this respect, it cannot be deprived of it by |) 
‘ another.” i} 

But, in the language of the same author: 

‘A nation cannot thus appropriate to itself, by 
‘merely taking possession of a country which it 
* does not really occupy, and in this manner reserve 
‘to itself much more than it is able to people or 
‘cultivate. It is not difficult to determine that 


i 





‘such a pretension would be absolutely contrary to 
* the law, and opposite to the views of nature, who, 
‘appointing all the earth to supply the wants of 
‘ man in general, gave to no nation the right of ap- 
‘ propriating to itself a country but for the use it 
‘makes of it, and not to hinder others from im- 
‘proving it. The law of nations, then, only ac- 
‘ knowledges the a and sovereignty of a na- 
* tion over uninhabited countries of which they shall 
‘really and in fact take possession, in which they 
‘shall form settlements, or of which they’ shall 
‘make actual use. In reality, when navigators 
‘ have met with desert countries, in which those of 
‘other nations have erected some monument to 
show their having taken possession of them, they 
*‘ have no further given themselves any pains about 
‘ that vain ceremony than as it proceeded from the | 
‘regulation of the Popes, who divided a great part 
‘of the world between the crowns of Castile and 
* Portugal.’’ ‘ 
The same doctrine has been held by the au- 
thorities both of the United States and Great Brit- 
' 


ain: 

‘* She understood not,’’ said Elizabeth to Men- 
doza, the Spanish Ambassador, ‘* why her sub- 
‘ po or those of any other prince, should be de- 
‘barred from the Indies, to which she could not 
‘ persuade herself that the Spaniards had any just 
‘title by the Bishop of Rome’s donation, or be- 
‘cause they had touched here and there on the 
‘coast, built cottages, and given names to a river 
‘and cape—things which cannot entitle them to a 
‘ er 


‘ 


This imaginary propriety could not 
under other princes from transporting colonies 
‘into those parts thereof where the Spaniards in- 
‘ habit not, forasmuch as prescription without pos- 
‘ session is little worth.’?’—Campden’s Elizabeth. 

And we, the other party to this controversy, 
have as emphatically denied that mere discovery 
confers title: 

** Prior discovery,’’ said Mr. Gallatin, in the 
American counter-statement during the negotia- 
tions of 1826, ** gives a right to occupy, provided 
‘that occupancy take place within a reasonable 
‘time, and is followed by permanent settlements, 
‘and by the cultivation of the soil.”’ 

It is thus seen that discovery alone does not con- 
fer title. It confers the right to occupy and settle, 
and that, if continued, confers title; but not other- 
wise. A nation cannot exclude others from occu- 
pying a territory which she does not occupy her- 
self. But the question still arises, to what extent 
of country does the discovery and settlement of a 
particular point ofa large tract of country give the 


law, originating with the discovery of this conti- 
nent, which is not susceptible of precise definition. 
But with nations, as with individuals, they could 
not appropriate exclusively to*themselves more 
territory than they could use and occupy. As an 
individual could not appropriate more than was 
enough for his individual use and occupation, so a 
nation could not more than was necessary for a 
national establishment of convenient boundaries 
and size for national purposes. Hence the claim 
of Spain to the whole of this part of the American 
continent was repudiated by Christendom; and it 
is believed that even Spain relied jess upon the right 
acquired by mere discovery, than upon the bull of 
the Pope of Rome, by which he granted to Spain 
and Portugal exclusive sovereignty over all the dis- 
coveries made, or to be made, in all the heathen 
portions of the globe; and the claim was consider- 
ed so monstrous, that even the Catholic kings of 
England and France refused at the time to recog - 


i 
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| 
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| ground that Englan 


ls 
| 


nise the authority of the Pope to make any such 
grant. But in view of the many difficulties and 
contentions between nations at war with the oly. 
jects of society, growing out of dispytes about the 
navigation of rivers, where they drain the country 
of more than one people, it is contended, on prin- 
ciple, that a country discovering and settling the 
mouth of a river, is entitled to all the country wa. 
tered by it. But it must be borne in mind that this 
is a controverted point. 

England has attempted to annex, as a condition 
necessary to give efficacy to a title by discovery 
and settlement, that it should be made by govern. 
ment authority. If admitted, it is not seen how it 
could beneficially affect her claim. But it is clear- 
ly inadmissible. It will not be disputed that, by 
the recognised law of nations, the jurisdiction and 
sovereignty of a nation extends over its vessels, 
both private and national, wherever they may he 
found; and either the one or the other going into 
an uninhabited country carries the laws and insti- 
tutions of the nation to which they belong with 
them. It is true, unauthorized citizens cannot go 
into an uninhabited country and settle, and impose 
upon it their sovereign, without his consent, the 
duty of protecting it; but he may sanction the act, 
though done without his authority, and claim the 
benefit of it. 

The next source of title is by contiguity. The 
title by contiguity is the right which one nation 
has to exclude all others from a territory, the com- 
mand of which, though it be not actually within 
her occupation, is essential to the convenience or 
security of her real possessions. It is upon this 
refuses to allow any other 


' nation to colonize the Chatham islands, discovered 


by her as long ago as 1774. As she has never at- 
tempted to occupy them, her title by discovery has 
been forfeited, and by the lapse of tinfe it is gone. 
But she maintains that their occupation by any 
other would be injurious to her settlements in New 
Zealand, though at the distance of many hundred 
miles. Indeed, she goes even further than this, 
and claims the whole of New Holland, simply be- 
cause it is geographically connected with some of 
her actual settlements; and excludes all the other 
nations from nmking others, even though at the 
distance of thousands of miles off. The last mode 
is by treaty. This mode of acquiring title is so 
generally acquiesced in, and so well defined, that 
no detail in reference to it is necessary. Of course, 
title acquired by this mode is perfect between the 
parties. 
Having thus seen what the lew of nations is upon 
this subject, let us for a moment turn to the facts; 
and fortunately they are pretty well agreed. It is 
very clear that Spain first discovered the northwest 
coast of America; that she first entered and navi- 
gated the Strait of Fuca; that Perez, a Spaniard, 
first discovered and entered the Nootka sound. 
This is the only material fact which is disputed in 
the late negotiation. Mr. Pakenham speaks of his 


| discovery as wanting authenticity; but the author- 


ity of Humboldt establishes it beyond question. 


He who had access to manuscript documents, thus 


eaks : 

“ Perez and his pilot, Estevan Martinez, left the 
‘ port of San Blas on the 24th January, 1774. On 
‘the 9th of August they anchored, the first of all 
‘ European navigators, in Nootka road, which they 
‘called the port of San Lorenzo, and which the 
‘illustrious Cook, four years afterwards, called 
‘ King George’s sound. In the following year @ 
‘second expedition set out from San Blas, under 
‘the command of Heceta, Ayala, and Quadra. 
‘ Heceta discovered the mouth of the Rio Colum- 
‘hia, called it the Entrada de Heceta, the Pic of 
‘San Jacinto, (Mount Edgecumbe,) near Norfolk 
‘ bay, and the fine port of Bucareli. I possess two 


‘very curious small maps, engraved in 1788 in the 


‘city of Mexico, which give the bearings of the 
‘coast from 27th degree to the 58th degree of lati- 
‘tude, as they were discovered in the expedition 
‘ of Quadra.”’ 
And that Heceta, a Spaniard, first discovered, In 
1775, the Columbia river. All of these discoveries 
were in government ships, and made for national 
purposes. All this is admitted by the English. 
Little reliance is placed, even by the English, 


n the discoveries by Drake in 1579, who coast- 
, but did not explore. , ; 
In 1778, Captain Cook, an Englishman, redis- 

















iat Cape Flattery, the southern entrance of 
the Straits of Fuca. In 1789, Captain Berkeley, a 
British subject, under Austrian colors, entered the 


Strait of Fuca. In 1788, Meares, a British sub- 
ject, carrying Portuguese colors, formed an establish- 
ment at Nootka sound, erected a hut, and built a 
vessel. This proceeding excited the jealousy of 
the viceroy of Mexico, who despatched three arm- 
ed vessels to displace the intruder. ‘This expedi- 
tion arrived at Nootka sound on the 6th of May, 
1789; erected a fort, and, soon after, seized Meares 
and vessels; sent some of his men to Europe by 
Captain Gray, in the Columbia, and the rest to 
San Blas, as prisoners. This gave rise to the con- 
troversy which resulted in the famous Nootka 
sound convention, which provides, says our Secre- 
tury of State— 

« By its first and second articles, for the restora- 
‘tion of the lands and buildings of which the sub- 
‘jocts of Great Britain had been dispossessed by 
‘the Spaniards, and the payment of an indemnity 
‘for the injuries sustained. This indemnity was 
‘paid by Spain; but no sufficient evidence has been 
‘adduced, that either Nootka sound, or any other 
‘spot upon the coast, was ever actually surrender- 
‘ed by that power to Great Britain. All we know 
‘with certainty is, that Spain continued in posses- 
‘sion of Nootka sound until 1795, when she vol- 
‘untarily abandoned the place. Since that period 
‘no attempt has been made (unless very recently) 
‘by Great Britain, or her subjects, to occupy either 
‘this or any other part of Vancouver’s island. It 
‘is thus manifest, that she did not formerly attach | 
‘much importance to the exercise of the rights, 
‘whatever they may have been, which she had ac- 
‘quired under the Nootka sound convention.”’ 

In 1792 Captain Vancouver was sent out to the 
Pacific for the purpose of witnessing the fulfilment 
of the treaty, but he refused to receive the place the 
Spaniards offered to surrender, as he could not 
credit that it was the place he had been sent so far to 
receive. (Meares had grossly exaggerated the ex- || 
tent and character of his settlement to promote his | 
own views.) Although he had not been sent out | 
for that purpose, yet, finding his mission abortive, 
he surveyed the whole coast up to the Straits of 
Fuca; and entered and navigated the waters emp- || 
tied by them. During the same year, Whitby, one || 
of Vancouver’s officers, surveyed Bulfinch’s har- | 
bor, previously entered by the American, Gray. 
In October of the same year, Broughten, another 
of Vancouver’s officers, surveyed the Columbia; || 
but being unable to do so in his ship, navigated it || 
for a hundred miles from its mouth in his boat, 
which was rowed. So much for the English mari- 
time discoverers. 

“In 1787,” says an English authority, much 
relied upon, **and the five following years, Cap- 
tain Gray,’’ (a citizen of the United States, in an | 
American vessel, fitted out at Boston,) ‘ passed 
and repassed along the coast, generally wintering 
in Nootka sound; and in 1789 advanced into the 
Strait of Fuca further than Meares.” 

In 1791, Kendrick, an American, discovered a 
second outlet from Nootka sound to the Pacific. 
In May, 1792, Captain Gray discovered Bulfinch’s 
harbor; and on the llth of May, 1792, being in| 
search of a harbor to do some repairs, he ran into 
the Entrada de Heceta—saw an opening in the bar, | 
crossed it, and found himself in the river St. Roque. 
He sailed up for fifteen miles, took in water, and 
completed his repairs; and then, with much diffi- 
culty, got back over the bar into the Pacific. He 
changed the name of this river from that of St. 
Roque to that which it still bears, (the Columbia,) 
after his vessel. 


As to overland discoveries, the facts are as well 
settled : 

‘The first who crossed the Rocky mountains 
‘ was Sir Alexander Mackenzie, then in the service 
‘of the Northwest Company. In the year 1793 he 
‘crossed them in about latitude 54 degrees, discov- 
‘ered Frazer’s river, descended it for about two | 
‘ hundred and fifty miles, then struck off in a west- 
‘erly direction, and reached the Pacific in latitude 
' 52 degrees 20 minutes. In August, 1805, Lewis 
‘and Clarke, despatched for that purpose by the 
‘ Government of the United States, reached the 
‘Rocky mountains in about latitude 44°, crossed 
‘them, discovered the southern head waters of the | 
Columbia, floated down its stream for about six | 

hundred miles, and on the 15th of November, | 
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‘reached its mouth. Here they built some huts, 
‘remained in them during the winter, and in 1806 
‘returned to the United States, exploring in their 
‘course many of the tributaries of the Columbia. 
‘This is the only oceasion on which the Rocky 
‘mountains have been crossed by persons acting 
‘ina public capacity.”’ ‘ 

I will next, Mr. Chairman, call the attention of 
the committee to the facts connected with the set- 
tlement. The English contend that the first set- 


tlement by any white man on the northwest coast | 


of America was by Meares, at Nootka sound, in 
1788. But from the authority of English writers 
themselves, his settlement must have been of a 
very temporary Character, and of no more conse- 
quence than those which probably every other 
trader who preceded him made. It is very certain 
he greatly magnified the character of his establish- 
ment and his wrongs. An English authority 
Says: 

**Captain Vancouver was despatched by the 
‘ British Government to receive x o surrender of 
‘the tracts of land mentioned in the first article. 
*On his arrival at Nootka sound, however, no such 
‘tracts of land were identified. A hut was offered, 
‘which he refused. He left Nootka sound in the 
‘ possession of the Spaniards; and there is consid- 
‘erable doubt whether any lands were ever restored 
‘to Meares, or whether there were any to restore. 
‘All that we know is, that, in 1795, all parties, 
‘Spaniards and English, had abandoned Nootka 


| £sound, and it has not been re-occupied.”’ 


On the subject of settlement, the British pleni- 


| potentiary says: 


‘In 1806 and 1811, respectively, the Northwest 
‘Company established posts on the Tacoutche 
‘ Tesse and the Columbia. 

‘Tn the year 1811, Thompson, the astronomer 


| © ofthe Northwest Company, discovered the north- 
| ern head waters of the Columbia, and following 


‘ its course till joined by the rivers previously dis- 
‘covered by Lewis and Clarke, he continued his 


| ‘journey to the Pacific. 


‘*From that time till the year 1818, when the 


‘continued to extend their operations throughout 
‘the Oregon territory, and to ‘ occupy,’ it may be 
‘said, as far as occupation can be effected in re- 
‘ gions so inaccessible and destitute of resources.”’ 

These facts are not disputed on our part; nor 


‘arrangement for the joint occupancy of the ter- | 
| *ritory was concluded, the Northwest Company 


are the following upon the same subject made by | 


our negotiator: 
‘* Establishments were formed by American 


| citizens on the Columbia as early as 1809 and 


‘1810. Inthe latter year,a company was formed 
‘in New York, at the head of which was John 
‘Jacob Astor, a wealthy merchant of that city, 
‘the object of which was to form a regular chain 


‘of establishments on the Columbia river and | 


‘the contiguous coasts of the Pacific, for com- 
‘mercial purposes. j 
‘they made their first establishment on the south 


‘ side of the river, a few miles above Point George, | 


‘where they were visited, in July following, by 
‘Mr. Thompson, a surveyor and astronomer of 
‘the Northwest er and his party. They 
‘had been sent out by that company to forestall 
‘the American company in occupying the mouth 


'*of the river, but found themselves defeated in 


‘their object. The American Com 


pany furmed 
‘two other connected establishments h 


igher up the 


‘ rivers one at the confluence of the Okenegan with | 
‘the north branch of the Columbia, about six | 
‘hundred miles above its mouth; and the other on | 


‘ the Spokan, a stream falling into the north branch, 
‘some fifty miles above. These posts passed into 
‘the possession of Great Britain during the war 


Early in the spring of 1811, | 


‘which was declared the next year; but it was | 
‘ provided by the first article of the treaty of Ghent, | 
‘which terminated it, that ‘all territories, places, | 
‘ and possessions whatever, taken by either party from | 
‘the other during the war, or which may be taken | 


‘ after the signing of the treaty, excepting the islands | 


‘ hereafter mentioned, (in the Bay of Fundy,) shall be 
‘restored without delay.’ Under this provision, 
‘which embraces all the establishments of the 
‘American Company on the Columbia, Astoria 
‘ was formally restored on the 6th of October, 1818, 


ts dul thorized th f the 
ik Gilvdreiadie ‘tp seledte ta piedeanibe. || § ries to be pelo mark and define their pos- 


tb 
« British Government to restore the possession, 


‘and to an agent duly authorized on the part of '' ‘ sessions. _ 
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‘the Government of the United States to receive 
‘it, which placed our possession where it was be- 
‘ fore it passed into the hands of British subjects.” 

All settlements made since, are under the con- 
vention of 1818, which will be hereafter referred 
to, and do not at all affect the question of title. 

Upon the subject of contiguity, it is sufficient to 
say that east of the Rocky mountains, the forty- 
ninth degree of north latitude is the boundary be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain; and 
that the only practicable pass in those mountains 
is the South, or Fremont’s, which is an exceed- 
ingly easy one. This is within our territory. 

In immediate connexion with this head, is the 
use and advantage which the country in dispute 
may become to the respective parties. “For reasons 
which I shall hereafter give, England never can 
colonize it; if it is ever to be settled and cultivated, 
it must be by our own citizens. It can never be 
of any great use to England in a commercial point 
of view, as it does not lie in the track of her com- 
merece. To our commercial intercourse with the 
countries of the Pacific, itis of much consequence. 

I will next, Mr. Chairman, proceed to consider 
the treaties affecting Oregon. In the first place, by 
a treaty with Russia, entered into by ourselves, 
and by a similar one made by her with England, 
54° 40’, which is far south of the point of discov- 
eries made by Spain, by ourselves, and by Eng- 
land, is fixed as her southern boundary. I will 
next refer to those treaties upon which we rely. 
And first, the treaty by which we acquired Louis- 
iana. And here, permit me to remark, that it is 
upon this treaty, as I understand him, that Mr. 
Brenton, so well informed upon all subjects of this 
sort, principally relies for our title to Oregon. 

By the treaty of February 10, 1763, between 
Great Britain, France, and Spain, England was 
confirmed in her possession of French provinces 
on the St. Lawrence, and in her claim to the terri- 
tory. between the Alleghany mountains and the 
Mississippi, and she relinquished to France all 
claim to territory beyond it. And here was a tri- 
umph of title by contiguity over title by discovery 
and settlement. France had unquestionably first 
discovered and settled the Mississippi and its 
waters; but England had included all the country 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific in her colonial 
charters. A dispute arose as to the extent oftheir 
respective rights, and they were settled as I have 
stated. 

Spain acquired Louisiana from France, and held 
it until October 1, 1800; she then retroceded, in 
the language of the treaty, to France, ‘ the same 
‘in extent as it now is in the hands of Spain, as it 
‘ was when France formerly possessed it, and as it 
‘should be according to the treaties subsequently 
‘ made between Spain and other nations.”’ 

In April, 1803, Bonaparte ceded Louisiana to 
the United States, ** with all its rights and appur- 
‘tenances, as fully and in the same manner as it 
* had been acquired from Spain in 1800.” 

Mr. Benton insists that these treaties made us 
a party to the treaty of Utrecht, the 10th article of 
which provided for the appointment of commis- 
sioners to mark and define their possessions; which 


| commissioners, he says, did their work, and fixed 


the 49th degree of north latitude as the boundary 
between France and Great Britain from the Lake 
Upon this subject, 
in a speech made in the Senate on the 12th of Jan- 
uary, 1843, he says: 

** Mr. B. said he would not restate the Ameri- 
‘ can title to this country; it had been well done by 
‘ others who had preceded him in the debate. He 
* would only give a little more development on two 


| * points—the treaties of 1803 and 1819: the former 


‘with France, by which we acquired Louisiana; 
‘the other with Spain, by which we acquired all 
‘her rights on the northwest coast north of 42°. 
‘By the first of these treaties, we became a 
‘party to the 10th article of the treaty of Utrecht 
‘ between France and England—the treaty of peace 
‘of 1714, which terminated the wars of Queen 


/* Anne and Louis XIV, and settled all their dif- 


‘| «ferences of every kind in Europe and America, 


‘and undertook to prevent the recurrence of future 
‘ differences between them. The tenth article of 


| * this ete ee to their settlements and terri- 


* tories in North America, and directed commissa- 


hese commissaries did their work 
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* prevent 


* This fine began on the coast of Labrador, and 
* followed a course slightly south of west, to the 
* centre of North America, leaving the British set- 
‘tlements of Hudson's bay to the north, and the 
* French Canadian possessions to the south. This 
* line took for a landmark the Lake of the Woods, 
‘ which was then believed to be due east from the 
* head of the Mississippi, and from that point took 
‘the 49th parallel of north latitude indefinitely to 
‘the west. The language of the line is ‘ indefina- 
* bly,’ and this established the northern boundary 
‘of Louisiana, and erected a wall beyond which fu- 
‘ture French settlements could not cross to the north, 
‘nor British to the south. 

* As purchasers of Louisiana, the treaty of 1803 
‘made us a party to the tenth article of the treaty 
* of Utrecht, and made the 49th parallel the same to 
* us and the British which it had been to the French 
‘ and the British. It became awall which neither could 
* pass, so far as it depended upon that line.” 

I know; Mr. Chairman, that it is denied that 
the commissioners provided for in the treaty al- 
ready referred to ever run the line between the 
British and French possessions. Mr. Greenhow, 
in his very able and admirable book, first denied 
it. The proofs which he adduces go far to sustain 
him. But it mast be remembered it is negative— 
such, for instance, as that numerous authors had 
been consulted, most of whom make no mention 
of the fact. One states that commissioners were 
appointed, and others that they were not; that on 
some maps, published in the middle of the last 
century, a line drawn on the 49th parallel of lati- 
tude i appear as the boundary between the 
possessions of France and England, on others a 
different line is laid down, and on still others none 
atall appears. The uncertainty on this point is 
easily to be accounted for. Atthe remote time al- 
jaded to, this vast continent was almost entirely 
unsettled, and very little interest was felt in a mere 
boundary line in a trackless wilderness, in which, 
in ages to come, it was not anticipated there would 
beany settlements. But it must be borne in mind 
that some maps published at the time, as unimport- 
ant as it was for any purpose for which maps are 
usually made, did lay down the line, which would 
hardly have been done if it had not actually been 
run, Itis more probable that many maps would 
omit-a line sal run, than that one would lay 
down one which had not been run. And it must 
also be borne in mind, that, as the treaty provided 
for the appointment, ** within a year,’’ of commis- 
sioners * to be forthwith named by each party” to 
run it, the legitimate inference is, that it was run. 


Be this, however, as it may, it is very certain the | 


belief has been very general with the best informed 
that the 49th parallel of north latitude was fixed, 


in pursuance of the treaty of Utrecht, as the north- | 


ern limit of Louisiana; and it has formed the basis 


of most important treaties between the United | 


States and Great Britain. Mr. Monroe, Minister 
of the United States at London, in his letter of 


September 5, 1804, to Lord Harrowby, the British || 


Secretary of Foreign Affairs, in reference to this | 


matter, says : 


‘* By the 10th article of the treaty of Utrecht, it || 


‘is agreed that France shall restore to Great Brit- 


‘ain the bay and straits of Hudson, together with | 
‘all the lands, seas, sea coasts, rivers, and places, 
‘ situate in the said bay and straits, which belong 


* thereunto; and it is also agreed, on both sides, to 
‘ determine, within a year, by commissaries to be 


* forthwith named by each party, the Jimits which | 
of Hudson | 

rtaining to the French, which | 
ritish and the French subjects | 


* are to be fixed between the said ba 
‘and the places ap 
‘limits both the 

‘ shall be wholly forbid to pass over, or thereby to 
‘go to each other, by sea or by land. The same 
«commissioners shall also have orders to describe 
* and settle, in like manner, the boundaries between 
‘the other British and French colonies in those 
* parts. 


Commissioners were accordingly appoint- | 


‘ed by each power, who executed the stipulations | 
‘ of the treaty, in establishing the boundaries pro- | 


* posed by it. bou 
‘of Canada and Louisiana by a line beginning on 


‘the Atlantic, at a cape or promontory in 58 de- | 
‘grees 30 minutes north latitude, thence south- | 


‘westwardly to the lake Mississin, thence farther 


They fixed the northern boundary | 


; 
} 


} 
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‘ They drew a line from ocean to ocean, to sepa- | * southwest to the latitude of 49 degrees north from | 
‘rate the French and British dominions, and to || * the equator, and along that line woermiTecy.” 
future collisions and encroachments, || 


1807, but which, in consequence of the outrage | 
| committed on the American frigate Chesapeake, || 


_ will establish the point for which I shall hereafter | 


_be none that the treaty of Louisiana conferred | 
upon us the title to the territory as far west as the | 
| Rocky mountains, and thus conferred upon us one 
_ of the best grounds of our title to Oregon contigu- 


| * majesty ‘ ceded to the United States all his rights, | 
| ‘claims, and pretensions’ to the country lying west | already given, to argue these questions. That has 
| *of the Rocky mountains, and north of a line | 

| ‘drawn on the 42d parallel of latitude, froma point | 


| *on the south bank of the Arkansas, in that paral- || 








| Jel, to the South sea, that is, to the whole region || of the effect of the Nootka sound convention, there 
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I 
** During the negotiations,” Mr. Greenhow in- | 


»wer to controvert the assertions of the | 

. | 
‘Americang respecting the supposed boundary | 
‘line.” In the treaty which was negotiated and | 
approved by the executives of both nations in | 


together with the change in the British ministry, | 
was not ratified, the 49th parallel was adopted as || 
the line east of the Rocky mountains; as it was in | 
the final adjustment of the boundary between the || 
two countries, east of those mountains. 
It would seem, considering the character of the | 
uestion, the length of time which has elapsed, and || 
the apparent admission by the two nations that the | 
line was run in pursuance of the 10th article of the || 
treaty of Utrecht, that it may be taken as a con- | 
ceded fact. If so, there is an end to all difficulty || 
about this matter, and the 49th degree is already || 
the boundary fixed by treaty. But, for the pur- || 
poses of my present argument, it is not necessary | 
to establish this; and hence I go into no detail, and | 
express no positive opinion. If it is a debatable | 
question, for this argument itis enough. For it | 








contend, viz: that it is a subject fit to be settled by || 
negotiation, It may excite surprise, as this view || 
of the subject is a most important and interesting || 
one, that it has not been referred to by the negoti- || 
ators. But the reason is plain. Each party claimed | 
more territory than this line would give oe and | 
hence neither would claim under it. But, what- | 
ever sloubt there may be on this point, there can || 





ity. 
By the treaty of Florida, ratified in 1819, be- 
tween the United States and Spain, ‘his Catholic 


‘claimed by Spain west of those mountains, and || 
‘north of het line.”’ 
By this treaty we succeeded to all the rights of | 
Spain on the Pacific north of the 42d degree— || 
the extent of which we have already in part seen. || 
The only treaty upon which England founds any | 
claim to the territory in dispute, is that with Spain 
in 1790, commonly called the Nootka Sound con- | 
vention, the origin, and, to some extent, the char- | 
acter of which we have already seen. The only | 
portions of that convention pertinent to the present | 
discussion, will be found in the 3d and _ 5th arti- | 
cles. They are as follows: 
* Arr. 3. In order to strengthen the bonds of | 
‘ friendship, and to preserve in future a perfect har- 
‘mony and good understanding between the two 





| 
‘ contracting parties, it is agreed that their respect- | 
‘ive subjects shall not be disturbed or molested | 
‘either in navigating or carrying on their fisheries | 
‘in the Pacific ocean or in the South seas, or in 
‘landing on the coasts of those seas in places not 
‘already occupied, for the purpose of carrying on 
‘ their commerce with the natives of the country, or 
‘of making settlements there—the whole subject, 
‘nevertheless, to the restrictions specified in the | 
‘three following articles.” 

The material one of which is— 

** Art. 5. As well in the places which are te be 
‘restored to the British subjects, by virtue of the 
‘ first article, as in all other parts of the northwest- 
‘ern coasts of North America, or of the islands 
‘adjacent, situate to the north of the parts of the 





| ‘said coast already occupied by Spain, wherever 


‘the subjects of either of the two Powers shall 
‘have made settlements since the month of April, 
‘ 1789, or shall hereafter make any, the subjects of 
‘ the other shall have free access, and shall 
‘ on their trade without any disturbance or molesta- 
‘ tion.” 

About the proper construction of this treaty, and 
the fact whether it is now in force, Great Britain 
and the United States widely differ. We contend | 


that it was transient in its very 


| _ merely trading with the Indians whilst ¢ 
|| forms us, ** between the United States and Great | 


| * Britain, no attempt was made on the part of the | 
| * latter 


Ho. Or Reps. 

— nature; that it 
Great Britain no right but that _ 
‘ he " 
try should remain unsettled, and making oo 
cessary establishments for that purpose; that it did 
not interfere with the ultimate sovereignty of Spain 
over the territory; and above all, that it was an- 





conferred u 


| nulled by the war between Spain and Great Brit. 


ain in 1796, and has never been renewed by the 
parties. 

On the other hand, Great Britain contends that— 

“The treaty of 1790 embraced, in fact, a vari- 
‘ety of objects. It partook, in some of its stipu- 
‘lations, of the nature of a commercial conven- 
‘ tion; in other respects, it must be considered ag 
‘an acknowledgment of existing rights—an admis- 
* sion of certain principles of international law not 
‘ to be revoked at the pleasure of either party, orto 
‘be set aside by a cessation of friendly relations 


| “between them. 


** Viewed in the former light, its stipulations 
‘ might have been considered as cancelled in conse- 
* quence of the war which subsequently took place 
‘ between the contracting parties, were it not that, 
‘by the treaty concluded at Madrid on the 28th 
‘ August, 1814, it was declared that all the treaties 
‘of commerce which subsisted between the two 
‘nations (Great Britain and Spain) in 1796 were 
‘ thereby ratified and confirmed. 

‘* In the latter point of view, the restoration of a 
‘ state of peace was of itself sufficient to restore 
‘the admissions contamed in the convention of 
‘ 1790 to their full original force and vigor.’’ 

In reply, our Plenipotentiary insists that the con- 


| vention cannot be considered as an acknowlede- 


ment of existing rights, or an admission of certain 
principles of international law, not to be set aside 


| by a cessation of friendly relations between the 


parties; and he shows most conclusively that the 
treaty of the 28th August, 1814, applied only to 
Spain, and not to her colonies. This is shown, 
not only by the words of the treaty itself, but by 
the construction lately put on it by England her- 
self. ; 

I do not mean, Mr Chairman, for the reasons 


already been done in the most masterly manner by 
our negotiator. I mean only to state them. But 
before dismissing for the present the consideration 


is one fact I desire to mention, and it is, chat it is 
not denied that under it, Great Britain, who insists 
that it is still in foree, has no right to colonize the 
country in dispute. This, however, will be refer- 
red to more particularly hereafter. 

I desire, now, Mr. Chairman, to call the atten- 
tion of the committee to the concessions and ad- 
missions which have been made by the United 
States and Great Britain, relative to this country, 
in their negotiations with each other. 

In the negotiations which preceded the conven- 
tion of 1818, the United States offered the 49th 
parallel, which Great Britain rejected; and she of- 
fered the same parallel until it intersected the north- 
easternmost branch of the Columbia river, thence 


'| down the middle of the stream to the Pacific, the 


British taking the country north and west of that 
line, and the United States that south and east of 
it, which the United States rejected. These nego- 
tiations terminated in the convention of the 20th 
of October, 1818, the 3d article of which is in these 
words: 

‘It is agreed that any country that may be 
‘claimed by either party on the northwest coast 
* of America, westward of the Stony mountains, 
‘ shall, together with its harbors, bays, and creeks, 
‘and the navigation of all rivers within the same, 
‘ be free and open for the term of ten years from 
‘ the date of the signature of the present convention, 
‘to the vessels, citizens, and subjects of the two 
‘ Powers; it being well understood that this agree- 
‘ ment is not to be construed to the prejudice of 
‘any claim which either of the two high contract- 


‘ ing parties may have to any of the said coun- 


‘try; nor shall it be taken to affect the claims of 


‘any other Power or State to any part of the said 
‘country; the only object of the high contracting 
‘ parties, in that respect, being to prevent disputes 
‘and differences among themselves.’’ : 

In this connexion it is proper to state that, in the 


negotiations which ed it, the English Minis- 


ter admitted the right of the United States, under 
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extent, our right to be reistated,and to be the || ‘ had we come to that conclusion at that time ? 
? 


ty in possession while treating of the title.” 
Pat the British Government expressly deny that, 
by the restoration of Astoria, they ever meant 


«to admit the validity of the title of the Govern- | 


ment of the United States to that settlement.”” On | 
the a , : 
they were determine to ve the most liberal con- | 
struction to the treaty o Ghent, that not even a | 
shadow of reflection might be cast upon the good 
faith of the British Government. And they say, 
upon the authority of Mr. Bagot, that he commu- | 
nicated verbally to our Government that the resto- 
ration of Astoria was not to be considered as ad- 
mitting title in the United States. Neither the | 
British admission to Mr. Rush, or Mr. Bagot’s 
statement, is witnessed by a protocol; they both 
stand upon the individual assertion of the two gen- 
tlemen, and are, of course, a entitled to 
credit. So the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Dove- 
Lass] will see that he is not sustained in his posi- 
tion, that, if we terminate the convention, we will 
be admitted to be the party in possession by the 
British Government, and so continue until we are 
displaced. 

In 1824 another abortive attempt at negotiation 
was made. In this negotiation Mr. Gallatin re- 
newed the offer made in 1818 of the 49th parallel, 
with the additional provision, that, if the said line 
should cross any of the branches of the Colum- 
bia at points from which they are navigable 2 
boats to the main stream, the navigation of such | 
branches and the main stream shall be perpetually 
free and common to the people of both nations. 
The British refused to accede to this offer; but at 
the same time expressed their willingness to yield 
to the United States, in addition to what they had 4 
at first offered, a detached territory, comprising the 


prey om between the Pacific and the Strait of || ry of the Columbia river, before made by Spain, 


uca from Bulfinch’s harbor to Hood’s canal; and 


, they say it was done only because | 


ty of Ghent, to be restored to the posses- 
th vot Astoria. which had been taken by the Brit- 
ish in the late war. And Mr. Rush says that 
«« Lord Castlereagh admitted, in the most ample 
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United States in 1827. Upon this subject, at the || 
last session of Congress, he said: ‘* We had agreed 
* to suspend a final decision on this subject by the 
‘ convention of 1818, twenty-seven years ago. Why 
Be- 


cause we did think there was some substance in the 


|| * claim of the British Government, and that it was a 


‘ fair and honorable proposition to her to compromise— 
‘ to give up our claim as far as the 49th degree, rather | 
* than fight for it.”” 

I maintain, Mr. Chairman, that by our treaty 
with Russia, and by our laying claim to a part of 
Oregon before we acquired the Spanish title, we | 
are estopped from asserting that Spain had a good | 
title. For if she had, our claim before she ac- 
quired it, was a pretence title, which a nation with 
honor could not assert; and, after we had acquired 
it, if good, we could not have surrendered to Rus- 
sia more than six degrees of the territory without | 
dishonor. I admit that, as a prop to our title, the 
Spanish title is of some avail; but by itself it is of 
none. 

We have thus seen (said Mr. B.) the character 
of the country in dispute; that under the law of na- | 
tions, discovery, unless followed up in a reasona- | 
ble time by permanent settlement, confers no title; 
and that when thus perfected, it does not give a ti- || 
tle to an unlimited extent of country, but only to 
so much as may be necessary and proper for a set- 
tlement, in a national point of view; and that from 
considerations of obvious convenience and proper- 


| ty, the discovery and settlement of a river gives 


to stipulate that no works should at any time be | 


erected at the mouth or on the banks of the Colum- | 
bia calculated to obstruct the free navigation of 


that river by either party. This offer the United 
States refused to acce 


t. 
In 1827, after antate ineffectual attempt at a 
permanent settlement, a convention was concluded 
which provided for the indefinite extension of all | 


tion; and also that either part 
at any time it might think fit, by giving one year’s | 
notice after the 20th of October, 1828. It took, 
however, the precaution of providing expressly, 


title to all the country drained by it. And in this 
connexion we have seen that Spain first discovered 
the northwest coast of America, as high up as the 
61°, more than six degrees within the Russian do- 
minions, as ascertained ina treaty with us, made 
since we acqufired the Spanish title, and also with 
Great Britain; that she did not perfect her title by 
permanent settlement within a reasonable time, and 
that she conveyed such title as she had to us in 
1819; that the United States extended the discove- 


on the sea; and discovered, for the first time, its 
sources, and navigated it to the ocean; that their 
citizens made settlements upon it, which were ta- 


| ken from them during the late war by the British, 


and restored after the peace. We have seen, fur- 


|| ther, that England first discovered over land Fra- 


| zer’s river; made settlements upon it; and on the 


| coast, followed in the track of Spanish and Ameri- 


FO ) | can navigators, extensively surveying. But it does 
the provisions of the third article of that conven- || not appear that she made an 
might terminate it || made any settlements anywhere prior to similar 


that ‘* nothing contained in this convention, or in the 


‘ third article of the convention of the 20th of October, 
‘1818, hereby continued in force, shall be construed to | 
‘impair or in any manner affect the claims which 


‘either of the contracting parties may have to any | and that we hold the only practicable pass across 


‘ part of the country westward of the Stony or Rocky || 


* mountains.” a of ie 
In the late negotiation, the British minister, in 
addition to what had already been offered on the 


part of Great Britain, offered to undertake to make | 
free to the United States any port or ports which 


they might desire, either on the main land or on 1 


Vancouver’s island, south of latitude 49°, or to re- || 


fer the whole matter to arbitration. Both of these | 
propositions were declined by our Government. 
And, in turn, we offered again the 49th parallel to | 
the Pacific, and, at the same time, to make free to 

Great Britain any port or ports on Vancouver’s 


i} 
i} 





| . . . . . 
|| gon 1s Important to us in a commercial point of 


pees for in the 10th article of the treaty of 
| 


| view, and not at all so to England; and, above all, 
'| that we must settle it, and that England cannot. 


new discoveries, or 


|| settlements by Americans, unless Meares, at Noot- 


ka sound, may be considered such; and that all of 
the settlements made prior to 1818, either by the 
English or the Americans, were mere trading posts. 

Under the head of contiguity, we have seen that 
we hold the territory adjoining Oregon from the 
42° to the 49°, and Great Britain north of 49°; 


the mountains. And in this connexion, that Ore- | 


By treaty we have seen that the United States 
acquired from France, in 1803, certainly all the 
territory west of the Mississippi and east of the || 
Rocky mountains above the Spanish possessions, 
and probably all west; and that this last depends 
upon the fact, which is doubtful, whether the line 





trecht was ever run; and, also, that, by the treaty | 
of 1817, we acquired all the Spanish title, such as it | 


island, south of this parallel, which the British | was. We have further seen that we have agreed | 
Government might desire. This offer was de- || upon a boundary line with Russia, since we ac- | 
clined, withdrawn by our Secretary, and the nego- || quired the Spanish title, more than six: degrees 


tiation ended. Now, sir, I insist that all of these | south of the 
negotiations proceeded upon the idea that England || extended. 


had rights in n. 


| 
int to which Spanish discoveries | 
e have also seen that, by the Nootka 


| sound convention, Spain made concessions of rights 


On the point that in all our ee we have | to England, and that it is in dispute whether that 
ri 


admitted that Great Britain h 


ights in Oregon, | convention still survives; that the United States | 


which we are precluded by those negotiations from || laid claim to the country before we acquired the | 


now denying, as it is a ve 


important one, I de- i Spanish title, and-negotiated with England about | 


sire to add a word. I thin this is shown by the || our respective claims; and, above all, that, in our | 
character of the negotiations and the treaties them- || various negotiations with England relative to Ore- | 


selves; but that there may be no doubt about it, I | gon, both 


fore and since we have acquired the | 


refer to the understanding of the gentleman [Mr. | Spanish title, we have admitted, by the very char- | 
remap Maw was more prominently connected with | acter of the treaties themselves, that she had rights | 
them 


than any other man—first, as Secretary of | there, in reference to which both nations 
State in 1818 and 1824, and as President of the) made offers of compromise. 


have | 


| hausted. 


|ation. On the contrary, the advocates of ‘notice’ 
insist, not only that it can, but that it will be so 


it is no cause of war. 
| stupid enough to say that giving notice is, of itself, 


| inevitable war. 
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From all this, I consider it eer manifest 
that the subject which we have been discussing is 
a fit one for negotiation. I approve of the Presi- 
dent’s attempting a settlement in that way. I ap- 
prove of his course in offering the 49th parallel; 
and I think it will be a happy termination of the 
controversy, if it can be settled on that basis. 

If this is a subject for negotiation, the question 
immediately presents itself, whether that mode of 


| settlement has been exhausted. Do gentlemen con- 


tend that it has? Sir, I will not believe it. I will 
not believe that, in this peaceful age, two such na- 
tions as Great Britain and the United States can- 
not settle such a question as this by negotiation. I 
will not believe that two such nations, both of 
whom have so much to gain by peace, and so 
much to lose by war, will fall into hostilities upon 
such a question. It would be a crime for them to 
do so; and it would be so regarded by the wise and 
the good of Christendom. Sir, there is nothing in 
the correspondence between the two Governments 
to show that this mode of settlement has been ex- 
But it is not necessary to detain tle 
committee on this point, for I have seen no one 


who maintains that it cannot be settled by negoti- 
, 


settled; and they profess to go for the notice as a 
means of stimulating negotiation. 

Indeed, some gentlemen even go beyond this, 
and insist that it will facilitate it. Upon this point 
I have a few words to say. That it will stimulate 
it, I believe; for both nations will then see that a 
settlement must take place within twelve months, or 


_ that war, in all human probability, must ensue; 
' and [ have no doubt that the right-minded people 


of both nations—those who have anything to lose 
by war—deprecate it, and will do all in their power 
to avert it. But that it will facilitate negotiation, 
[ utterly deny. It will restrict the period within 
which there can be an agreement upon the way. 
It will restrict the period within which you can, 
in obedience to the Divine command, * agree with 
thine adversary quickly, while thou art in the way 
with him.’’ Suppose we do not agree within 
twelve months, what will be the consequence? I 
say, in all probability, war. The gentleman from 
Ihnois [Mr. Dovexass] contends that we have a 
right to give the notice under the treaty, and thet 
I believe no one has been 


cause of war. But we maintain that it will bring 
about a state of thing in which, unless a settlement 
by negotiation takes place, war will be probable. 
We give the notice, and terminate the convention, 


| and extend our laws, both criminal and civil, over 
the whole of Oregon. Great Britain does the same. 


Well, one of our citizens commits a crime there; 


| he is apprehended by a British officer, and impris- 
| oned. 


Complaint is made to us that our soil has 
been violated by the execution of British process, 
bya British officer upon it, and that one of our 
citizens has been deprived of his liberty in conse- 
uence. We call upon the British Government 
for satisfaction. It is refused upon the ground 
that it was English process, executed within Eng- 
lish territory. What would be the result? War, 
Reverse the case, ‘ mutatis mu- 
tandis,’’ and the same consequences occur. 

But the gentleman from New York, (Mr. Gro- 
vER,] who spoke on yesterday, contends that this 
conflict of jurisdiction is as likely to happen if we 
continue the convention. But how can that be? 
The British criminal law only extends to British 
subjects; and if an American citizen is brought be- 
fore an English tribunal, a plea to the oe 
would settle the question. The gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Rocxwe.1] contends that the 
English law relating to civil matters extends to all 
persons, and is not confined to British subjects. I 
differ with the gentleman in his construction of the 
law; but suppose he is right: is it probable that 
out of the trial of civil suits, growing out of con- 
tracts—I say growing out of contracts, for there 
can be no land causes there, as will be seen in 
subsequent parts of my remarks—is it probable, 
that out of the trial of civil suits any difficulty is 
probable to arise? The forms of proceeding, and 
the greater part of the laws which prevail, are the 
same in British and American courts. How, then, 
can such a conflict of jurisdiction take place, as 
would be likely to lead to difficulty between the 
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two nations? This is the most favorable view of 
the case, as far as peace is concerned. But have 
you any assurance, if you give this notice, with 
the avowed purpose, at the end of twelve months, 
in utter disregard of the rights of Great Britain, 
conceded in our negotiations with her, to take pos- 


session of the whole territory, that she will re-° 


gard it as a peaceful measure, and wait for the 
state of things which I have described, and which 
must, in the event referred to, ensue? She is 
ready; we are not. Does anybody believe, when 
she sees that a war will probably ensue in any 
event, that, being ready herself, she will patiently 
wait until we get so? No, sir; Great Britain, like 
all other fighters, knows that “the first blow is 
half the battle.’? But gentlemen will say, she can- 
not go to war about Oregon until the twelve months 
have expired, and that in the meantime we can 
get ready. She can go to war when she pleases. 
All of us who know anything of her Gas. 
know that she has much less seldom gone to war, 
in the language of one of her greatest statesmen, 
‘*for indemnity for the past,’” than for * security 
for the future.’’ And have we any assurance, if 
we give the notice with the avowed purpose of 
loosing our hands to enable us to lay them upon 
tie whole of Oregon, to rights in which, as I have 
shown, we have conceded her title, that she will 
wait to enable us to get ready to do so with effect? 
If she has any disposition to pursue that course, 
[ am perfectly certain that the admonition she has 
had from one prominently connected with our for- 
eign affairs, that the war, if it ensues, will be a 
war of systems of government, is not calculated 
to foster it. 

But how do gentlemen show that if we give the 
notice, Great Britain is bound to wait for the ex- 
piration of the twelve months? For whose bene- 
fit, **eui bono,” is that provision? Is it not for the 
benefit of the party receiving the notice; or is it 
for the benefit of the party giving it? Is not the 
object of it to prevent a surprise to the party not 
asking for the termination of the treaty? If so, 
may she not waive it; and consider the convention 
at an end as soon as she receives it, and proceed to 
execute her plans? Sir, the legal analogies would 
go far to sustain this hypothetical view. A law, 
for instance, requires, in some legal proceeding, 
that ten or twenty days, or six months notice 
should be given to a defendant. But in all such 
cases may he not waive it and make his appear- 
ance at once? Now, sir, I wish to be distinctly 
understood on this point; I do not express a posi- 
tive opinion that Great Britain might take this 
course with propriety; but this I do say, her right 
to do so would be much less questionable than her 
right to insist, for instance, that the Nootka Sound 
convention, if abrogated by the war between her 
and Spain, was revived by the treaty of 1814. 
Who can say that if we give this notice with the 
avowed purpose, at the end of twelve months, of 
taking possession of the whole of Oregon, that we 
will not have war in one month thereafter? But, 
sir, I shall not insist on this point. It is enough 
to justify the vote which I shall give on this occa- 
sion, that if the notice is civen, and no settlement 
takes place within the twelve months, war may 
ensue. Are we ready for it? If not, with all of 
our energy, can we get ready in twelve months? 
To answer this question, it is necessary to look 
into the state of our defences; and, upon this point, 
we are not left to vague speculations. ‘The reports 
of our public officers answer the question. In 
what condition are those defences? Let the Sec- 
retary of War answer. In his last report he says: 

‘*The number of non-commissioned officers, 
‘musicians, and privates, authorized by law, is 
‘seven thousand five hundred and ninety; but, ac- 
‘ cording to the latest returns received at the Adju- 
‘tant General’s office, the actual force available for 
‘service does not exceed six thousand five hundred. 
‘ The difference between the authorized force and 
that for service will, probably, be at no time pro- 
‘ portionably less. 


** On our northern borders along the line of the | 
British provinces, from Maine to Lake Superior, an | 


extent of two thousand miles, there is now stationed 
‘but a single regiment. From the falls of Saint 
Anthony on the Upper Mississippi, along the 
western and southwestern frontier, bordering on 


‘ 


tending south to New Orleans, only one regiment 


the Indian country fifteen hundred miles, and ex- | 
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‘of dragoons and two of infantry are stationed. 
‘ The artillery regiments, reduced in strength by 
* having four companies detached from each, now 


‘ board, from Newport, in Rhode Island, to New 
‘ Orleans, the exigencies of the public service hav- 
‘ing required the withdrawment of all the troops 
‘ from Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Maine. 
* The residue of the army, consisting of one regi- 
‘ment of dragoons, sixteen companies of artillery, 
‘and five regiments of infantry, constituting more 
‘than half of the whole military force of the Uni- 
‘ted States, is now serving in Texas. This im- 
‘portant change in the position of our military 
‘force was made in the course of the last sum- 
‘ mer.” 

In a subsequent part of his report, he tells us 
that the force in Texas cannot be withdrawn; but, 
on the contrary, in what is now a probable con- | 
tingency, it must be increased. He says: 

‘* Though no movement as yet has been made | 
‘on the part of Mexico to carry into effect her 
‘ often-repeated menaces, or to change the relations | 
‘of peace between her and the United States, she | 
‘still continues to manifest hostile feelings, and | 
‘threatens an invasion of Texas. This attitude, | 
as long as it shall continue, will require the pres- 
ence of a military force in that quarter, at least 
equal to that now stationed there. Itis presumed 
that this equivocal state, which has not the set- 
tled character of peace or war, will not be much 
longer continued. Should Mexico deny our right | 
to possess the country up to the Rio del Norte, 
to the extent justly fi 
nexation, and the free, common use of the waters 
of that river, itis presumed that authority will be 
given to enforce it in both respects. In the event 
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for raising it in that contingency.”’ 
Our population, Mr. Chairman, since 1808, has | 
more than doubled; and the extent of the inhabited 
»ortions of our territory have also more than dou- 
yled. How stand our means of defence? The re- 


port of the commanding general of the army in- | 


forms us, that **exclusive of commissioned officers, | 
the peace establishment from 1808 to 1812, was 
9,128 men; from 1815 to 1821, 11,967.’’ We have 


force available for service.”’ 


defended more than double the extent, and the ac- 


tual available force of the army but little more than | 
half! 


tifications? It is true we have spent a good deal 
of money upon them since the late war; but still 
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‘ garrison a few of the fortifications upon the sea- || 


| * be about $140,000.’ 
| It is thus seen that we have not half enough guy. 
carriages forvur fortifications, and not enou 


| unfit for use. 


| tion. 





[Jan. 27, 





* at once, would be for 1,584 carriages; i consid. 


‘ering the surplus which should always be on 
‘hand, for repairs and replacing worn-out car- 


‘riages, at least twice the quantity we now h 


2 ave, 
‘ The cost of the timber, delivered and stored. w, 


: will 


: _ gh guns 
counting all sorts and descriptions, some ofwhich 
were in use in our revolutionary war; others are of 
antiquated patterns; and a large portion of them 
Let us take Fortress Monroe, the 
most magnificent of all our works, as an illustra. 
The force stationed there amounts to 251 
men, about one man to every seventy yards of the 
fortification. This deficit, it is true, could easily he 
supplied. But how is it with its armament? | 





has not half enough to protect it. By the tests jt 
is ascertained that of the 42-pounders 25.64 per 
cent. of them only are good; of the 32-pounders 
38.62 per cent. only are good; and of the 24-pound- 
ers 61.16 per cent. are good. Of the large guns 
only about one-fourth are good. And this is the 
condition of the work which is to protect your 
navy yard at Gosport, the cities of Norfolk and 
Richmond, and the town of Petersburg; to afford 
a shelter for your national and cruising vessels; 


' and, toa great extent, defend the Chesapeake bay 


of resistance, there may be occasion to employ || 
an additional force, and authority should be given || 


| 
} 


| 
| 
| 
| 


and its tributaries, and with them Baltimore and 
Washington. Can you arm our fortifications and 
put them in a situation to meet the shock of war 
within twelve months, even if Great Britain should 


| be accommodating enough to wait that long? We 
aimed by Texas before an- |, 


all know that it is physically impossible. We 
have not the foundries to do it. If every one, fit- 
ted for casting cannon, was put into ae to- 
morrow, you could not arm our fortifications, to 
say nothing about arming the increased navy which 
would be required, and the army and militia. 
So much for one arm of our defence. How is 
sit with the navy? I do not mean, Mr. Chairman, 
to weary the committee with a long detail about its 
condition. Itis pretty well known. Suffice it to 
say, in that species of vessels which is mainly to 
be depended upon in all future wars, particularly 
for harbor defence, which we principally stand in 


' need of—I mean steam-vessels—we are wofully 


| deficient. 
already seen what it now is, viz: 6,500, ‘* of actual | 
The country to be || 


We have now fit for use, since the ac- 
cident to the Princeton, not easily to be repaired, 
but one war-steamer ! How stands Great Britain 
in this respect? She has about one hundred and 
fifty—at —, one hundred and twenty-five of 


| which could be made to swarm upon our coasts at 
So much for the army. How is it with our for- || 


most of them are in an unfinished state, and none || 


of them are fully armed. 
I quote from the report of the Ordnance Depart- | 
ment for this year: 
‘** The number of pieces of ordnance which the 
‘ different fortifications will require, are as follows, 
‘viz: 
‘ For works constructed. ........ 3,528 pieces. 
‘ For works under construction....1,292 * 
‘For works projected, constituting 
a part of the system of fortifica- 
20018 ..000.04 00n5930.0 6 versa eee. ae 


‘ Total number of pieces... ...6,876 

** OF these there are already provided and on | 

* hand at the forts and arsenals, including all, old 

‘and new, and of whatever quality, pattern, date, 

or place of fabrication, 4,135. Omitting such as, | 

for peculiarity of pattern, bad metal, length of | 

service, or other reason, are not efficient and safe 

for use, there will remain 2,900; leaving to be pro- | 

vided 3,976, the cost of which will be about | 
$1,500,000; or, omitting the guns for the last no- 
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number of carriages of all kinds required, is the 
same as the number of pieces of ordnance. There 
are already constructed and on hand, at the forts 
and arsenals, 1,379 carriages, leaving to be con- 
structed 5,497. The supply of timber on hand 
and under contract to be delivered, is sufficient for 
‘ the fabrication of 1,857 carriages. There conse- 
* quently still remains to be provided timber for 
* 3,640 carriages, (cost about $273,000,) in order 
‘to supply the fortifications constructed, under 
‘construction, and projected. Omitting the last, 
‘the supply required, and which should be laid in 


- 


‘ 





ticed works, (1,920 pieces,) cost $710,400. The | 


a moment’s warning. They might be made the 


| first messengers to bring us the woful tidings of 
| war. 


How long will it take us, sir, to supply our- 
selves with steamers enough to defend our bays 
and harbors, and to protect our coast, and our cities 
from waste and conflagration? Every well-in- 
formed member knows the extent of our means for 
building war-steamers and casting an armament 
for them; and he knows that, with the utmost ex- 
ertion, we can make but a poor preparation in 
twelve months. So I say, sir, if this Congress 
were ready to go to work at once, with the great- 


"est energy, we could not get tolerably ready for a 


war with England in twelve months. I entirely 


| differ, therefore, from the gentleman from Massa- 
_chusetts, [Mr. Apams,] whg says he will vote for 


| 
| 
| 


| 
j 
| 
} 
’ 
; 


| 
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} 
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no warlike preparations until we give the notice. 
And here permit me to remark, that if he thinks 
the continuance of the convention more likely to 
bring war than its termination, his course ought to 
be the reverse of what itis. Sir, I will not vote 
for the notice until we have made such prepara- 
tions as will meet the first shock of war. In our 
present state of defence, I will not vote for the no- 
tice which may bring war; but, in the language of 
a distinguished naval officer to me, I will go for 
“getting ready to give the notice whenever there shall 
be any necessity for it.’’ Let us do that, and then 
we will be in a condition to negotiate in the ‘“‘mili- 
tary style,” which seems to commend itself so much 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams.] 
I will not vote for the notice which may bring war, 
and trust to this Congress to make preparations 
for it, particularly when gentlemen take the ground 
openly that they will not do it. I want to see the 
preparations made first, and until that is done, I 
shall vote for no measure, except under a stronger 
necessity than I now see, which even may bring 
on a war with such a power as Great Britain. 
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idea that this Congress will make any preparations 
for war is negatived by the fact that the fortifica- 
tion bill, which the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. McKay] asked yesterday might be taken up, 
contains only the ordinary appropriations. Sir, 
this Congress do not mean to admit to their consti- 
tuents, by making preparations, that in giving the 
notice they are doing anything likely to produce 


war. 





We are told that this nation never will get ready | 


for war in advance; that itis not to be expected 

under our institutions; and that the people will not 

sustain their representatives in voting large ap- 

propriations in the mere prospect, without the cer- | 
tainty of war; but.that, in some two years after 

we are involved in it, we will be whipped into 

preparation—that disasters alone will reconcile the 

people to the necessary taxes, Sir, I have no 

confidence in the statesmanship of that member 

who will vote for measures which will probably 

bring on a war with all its horrors—great under 

all circumstances, but unutterable when a country 

js not prepared for them—and yet cannot find it in | 
his heart to vote to prepare for it. I have no con- 

fidence in the statesmanship of that member who 

had rather risk a war without preparation than 

yote approriations for defence, which perchance 

may be unnecessary; nor for the constituency | 
which requires such a course. It may do very 

well for gentlemen living in the interior, out of the 

way of danger, to refuse to risk their dear popu- | 
larity by voting appropriations to prepare for a | 
war, which they are doing all in their power to 

provoke; but it will be rather a poor consolation | 
to the people on the seaboard to know, in the event | 
of war, that they have been made to suffer for a | 
consideration of that sort. 


Before I vote for any measure which may lead | 


to war—and much more, before I will vote for any | 
measure which probably will lead to it—I must | 
see the country in a state of defence. Place your- 
self in that position, and you secure the best guar- 
anty for peace; a dete 

assault. A few millions spent in preparation may 
avert a war, which it would take many millions 
to conduct. As a matter of prudence, as a low 
premium of insurance, to say nothing about put- 
ting yourself in a position to negotiate in the 
‘* military style,” you ought to make preparations 
for the worst. As a matter of economy, you ought 
to do it. One dollar spent now will go farther than 
‘ten after we are involved in war. 

I wish to be understood. Ido not go for ex- 
travagant appropriations for warlike preparation. 
I will not ask, I will not even vote for a dollar 
more than can be spent usefully for the country, 
even in the event that war is averted. If you com- 
plete and arm your fortifications, the money is 
not lost. 
priety in it, when there is a surplus in the treas- | 
ury, what will, in all events, have to be done ul- | 
timately; and you will have the worth of your | 
money in the works. We require not so much | 
an increase of our navy for distant service, as 
steamers for harbor defence. If you construct 
iron war steamers—and this material for the con- 
struction of such vessels is now almost universal- | 
ly admitted to be best, and, in the long run, the 
cheapest—your money is not thrown away. With 
proper care, they are almost indestructible; and 
you will only be doing, in the shape of iron steam- | 
ers, what you have all along been doing in the | 
shape of timber—in laying up in advance a large 
stock to meet an emergency. 

Weare, Mr. Chairman, in comparatively a more 
defenceless situation than we were at the com- 
mencement of the late war; and we all know what 
were the sufferings of the country at that time. It 
is true we have a larger population, but we have a 
larger territory to defend. Besides, England’s 
— of attack is much greater now than then. 
Since that time, a new and terrible instrument of 
war, the steam-frigate, has been brought into use. 
Then she was contending for her very existence | 
with the greatest military genius the sun ever 


shone upon; now she is at peace with all Europe, | 


and in close friendship with her ancient enemy, | 
France. Then she could only send-a compara- 
tively small detachment of her forces to fight us; 
now she can bring nearly the whole of them to bear | 
upon us at once. Under these circumstances, if 
we get into a war with her about Oregon, what | 





ess condition but invites || 


You only do now, when there is a pro- |. 
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| will be the result? It must be borne in mind that 

England, in reference to this dispute, has wronged 

us in nothing. This is not even pretended as far 

as I have heard. Shie has violated no treaty; she 

has trampled on no right. If, under these cireum- 
, Stances, we get into a war with her, what will be 
the result? The gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Apams] told us at the last session what he 
thought it would be. In speaking of the negotia- 
tion of the treaty which we are now asked to ab- 
rogate, he said: 

** This was in 1818, when we had just come out 
ofa war which made us all think a great deal 
more of what war was, than, judging from the 
proposed action in this House on this bill, we did 
now. ‘Take his word for it, if they did hit upon 
a war upon this subject, there would be thou- 
sands and millions of the people who would ask 
of their Government why they were at war.”’ 

Again in the same speech he said: 

‘* He believed, too, if we went to war in the 
rash way they were going to do, the result would 
be, that their antagonist would require greater 
sacrifices of us than they now asked. Then 
would come the time when the people of this 
country would ask why we went to war. Then 
would come the time to make sacrifices for the 
sake of peace ; AND WE WOULD NOT GET THE 49th 
DEGREE.” 

Now, sir, I ask if there is anything in the posi- 
tion of Oregon to require us to risk all these conse- 
quences by precipitate action at this time? And 
| here I beg leave to remark, once for all, that I do 
not wish to be understood as indifferent to the 
preservation of our rights in Oregon; and hence, I 
do not wish to risk them by involving ourselves 
in a war about them, until we are prepared to 
maintain them. 

I have thus shown, Mr. Chairman, that we are 
not in a condition to secure Oregon by a war with 
Great Britain. é 
| tice, you facilitate negotiation and a peaceable set- 
tlement of the question. Is it possible that this is 
so? This was not my opinion at the commence- 
ment of this session of Congress, and it is still less 
so since the violent and warlike debate which we 
| have heard. Sir, the two nations are not in a tem- 
per to make it prudent to risk that an amicable ad- 
justment will take place in twelve months. Our 
people have been taught to believe that our title 
was perfectly clear of all difficulty; that England’s 
|elaim originates in her cormorant appetite for ag- 
grandizement, in the gratification of which she has 
trampled upon every people upon earth upon whom 
she could trample with impunity; and the case has 
been likened to that of her making a preposterous 
claim to Rhode Island, for instance; and we are 
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asked, if, in such a case, we would negotiate? I 
have shown that the analogy is anything but 


strong. And so, vice versa, the English press and 
the English statesmen have made a similar or even 
stronger impression upon the English people; and 
they are told by them that our claim to Oregon 
| originates in the same thirst for territorial acquisi- 
tion in which the annexation of Texas had its birth. 
The public mind in neither nation—and both of 
them are under the control, although in different 
degrees, of public opinion—the public mind neither 
there nor here is in a condition propitious to an 
amicable settlement of this question; and I would 


But it is said, by giving the no- | 


no more force two nations, within a given time, | 


while they are in a rage, to settle an old and invet- 
erate foud, or fight, than I would two individuals 
similarly situated. In the one case, as in the other, 
| I would allow a cooling time. 
a consciousness of their mutual deqendence upon 


with the United States and Great Britain, had mu- || 


tually inclined them to peace. A most propitious 


I would wait until | 


condition of things is now occurring in the two | 


countries. The prospect of a more intimate com- | 


mercial intercourse, mutually beneficial, is dawn- | 


|| ing upon us. 
In the mean time, the presses of the two coun-,| 


tries are taking up the subject, and discussing it 
more dispassionately. Is this a condition of things 


| to be put an end to rudely? I think not. Is the | 
| position of our affairs in Oregon so critical that | 
| we must fight under the watchword, ‘‘all or none; | 


| now ornever?’’ I maintain that they are not. But 


| as this is an important view of the subject, I must 
| be indulged in some detail. I will show that the 


/money there is by furs. 
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present posture of affairs in Oregon is entirely fa- 
vorable to us. We can settle Oregon—I mean in 
an agricultural sense; the English cannot. In the 
first place, their laws and treaties place them in a 
situation in which they cannot do it, to say no 
thing about the physical impossibility. IT will 
establish this in a few words. In 1821, the 
Northwest Company was merged in the Hudson 
Bay Company by act of Parliament. The rights 
conferred upon that company east and west of the 
Rocky mountains are very different. East of 
the mountains, it is lord of the soil, and may 
make grants of land in fee simple: west of them, 
its charter only provides “for the exclusive tra- 
ding with the Indians in all such parts of North 
America to the northward or to the westward of 
the territories of the United States as shall not 
form part of any of the British provinces or of the 
territories of any European Power.” 

An English writer of high character, comment- 
ing upon this charter, says: 

** It will be observed that the charter contains no 
‘clause authorizing the company to form settle- 
‘ments. Not only have they no power to grant 
‘lands, but they have no power even to hold 
‘them. The charter gives them, as against all 
‘other British subjects, but only as against them, 
‘the exclusive right of trading with the natives, 
‘according to regulation to be approved by the 
‘Crown; and it requires them to deliver up their 
‘own servants to the jurisdiction of British tribu- 
‘nals. This is the whole amount of the privileges 
‘which it grants, and of the duties which it im- 
‘poses. They cannot acquire for themselves the 
‘ property, or for the Crown the sovereignty, over 
‘a single acre.’’ 

It is true the charter reserves to the Crown the 
right of establishing any colony within the territo- 
ries in question, or of annexing them to any ex- 
isting obbeny: Sut it must be borne in mina that 
to a settler Oregon holds out few inducements, ex- 
cept as a hunting ground and a mart for furs. Ag- 
ricultural produce is almost valueless, as is shown 
by the fact that the settlers feed their stock upon 
the finest wheat. The only means of making 
None other than the 
Hudson Bay Company can trade in them, and 
they cannot hold or grant lands. Itis not probable 
that persons not connected with it and enjoying its 
privileges, and subject to the restrictions of its 
charter, will go there. Besides, Great Britain 
contends that the Nootka Sound convention ts 
still in force, and it, according to its admitted 
construction, prohibits colonization. Its provisions 
applicable to this question, we have already seen. 
Commenting upon it, Mr. Buchanan says: 

‘¢ This convention of 1790 recognises no right in 
‘Great Britain, either present or prospective, to 
‘ plant permanent colonies on the northwest coast 
‘of America, or to exercise such exclusive juris- 


‘diction over any portion of it as is essential to 


‘ sovereignty. Great Britain obtained from Spain 


“all she then desired—a mere engagement that her 
| * subjects should ‘not be disturbed or molested’ 
| **in landing on the coasts of those seas, in places 


| * not already occupied, for the purpose of carrying 


‘on their commerce with the natives of the coun- 


| f try, or of making settlements there.’ What kind 


‘of settlements? This is not specified; but surely 


| ¢ their character and duration are limited by the ob- 


‘ject which the contracting parties had in view. 
‘They must have been only such as were necessary 


| ‘and proper ‘ for the purpose of carrying on com- 


| merce with the natives of the country.’ 


Were 
‘these settlements intended to expand into colo- 


| * nies; to expel the natives; to deprive Spain of 
each other for prosperity, as is peculiarly the case | 


‘ her sovereign rights, and to confer the exclusive 
‘jurisdiction over the whole territory on Great 
‘ Britain? Surely Spain never designed any such 
‘ results; and if Great Britain has obtained these 
‘ concessions by the Nootka Sound convention, it 
‘has been by the most extraordinary construction 
‘ ever imposed upon human language.” _ 

Mr. Benton places the same construction upon 
the convention. In his speech in 1843 he says: 

“It confers nothing but the privilege of fishing and 
‘hunting along the northwest coast and erecting tem- 
‘ porary huts, which the pursuit of their occupation 
‘might require. Colonization they renounced.”’ 

This construction of the Nootka Sound conven- 
tion is not only not disputed by Great Britain, but 
is most clearly acquiesced in. 
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In 1827, Mr. Gallatin, in a letter to the American 
Secretary of State, observes: | 

“That the British negotiators declared that there | 
* was no intention on the part of Great Britain to | 
‘ colonize the country, (Oregon,) or to impede the | 
‘ progress of American settlements. 

In the British House of Commons, Mr. Fox, | 
speaking of the Nootka Sound convention, said: 

** By the 3d article, we are authorized to navi- | 
‘ gate the Pacific ocean and the South seas unmo- | 
* lested, for the purpose of trading with the natives. 
‘ But after this pompous recognition of right to 
‘ navigation, fishery, and commerce, comes in an- 
‘ other article (the 6th) which takes away the right 
‘of landing and erecting even temporary huts for 
‘any purpose but that of carrying on the fishery; 
‘and amounts to a complete dereliction of all right 
‘ to settle in any way for the purpose of commerce 
‘ with the natives,”’ 

These are the restrictions under which Great 
Britain labors. We labor under none such. Be- 
sides, it is not desirable to Great Britain; and if it 
were, itis hardly possible for her to colonize Or- 
egon. In the first place, from England to Oregon 
is upwards of twenty thousand miles—sailing dis- 
tance. It is at least a six months’ voyage; and to 
make it, you have to cross the equator twice. No 
other than salt provisions will keep. To say noth- 
ing about the expense, the emigrant going to Or- 
egon would be compelled to incur all the horrors 
of a six months’ sea voyage, scurvy, disease, and 
death. He could Jand upon our shores, or those | 
of Canada, in about one-seventh of the time, and 
at one-seventh of the expense. Besides, if he de- 
sired to make a more distant pilgrimage than to 
our shores, there are the English colonies in New 
Zealand and New Holland open to him, situate in 
an infinitely better climate, and blessed with an in- 
finitely better soil. There is a much better field 
for European colonization for centuries to come. 
New Zealand is nearly one thousand miles long; 
and New Holland is about twenty-six hundred 
miles by nineteen hundred. In addition to all this, 
the English are not a people to compete with us 
in the settlement of such a country as Oregon. It 
requires the bold, the fearless, the enterprising 
western pioneer—a race of men peculiar to this 
country. The British attach no importance to Or- | 
egon, except for the purpose of carrying on the 
fur trade. That is in a rapid decline; and when 
it disappears, the English will disappear with it in 
Oregon. A writer, well informed on this subject, | 
says: 

** The fur-trade, even when best managed, has 
‘always been a decaying trade, the reproduction 
‘of wild animals never equalling their consump- 
‘tion. Conducted as it was by traders and In- 
‘dians, anxious only for immediate gain, who 
‘ killed indiscriminately the male and the female, 
‘the full-grown and the cub, it became more de- 
‘ structive, yet less productive, every year.”’ 

Every day this fur-trade is becoming less arid 
less profitable, and the interest which the English 
take in it proportionably less. Mr. Wythe, him- 
self a fur-trader, says: 

** That he believes that trade to be less profit- 
‘able than any other in which as much danger of 
‘ life “and property is incurred; and he adds, that 
* he has good evidence that, in 1833, the profits of 


‘the western department of the company, which || 


* includes Oregon, did not exceed $10, 
* than $2,500.”’ 

Captain Wilkes, who visited Oregon in 1840, | 
confirms this: 

‘* Many persons (says Captain Wilkes, writing 
‘from Fort Vancouver) imagine that large gain | 
‘must result from the Indian trade; but this is sel- 
‘dom the case. The Indians understand well the | 
‘ worth of each article. The company are obliged | 
‘to make advances to all their trappers, and from | 
‘such a reckless set there is little certainty of get- | 
‘ting returns, even if the trapper have it in his | 
‘power. All the profits of the company depend | 
‘on economical arrangements; for the quantity of | 
‘ peltry in this section of the country, and indeed | 
‘ the fur-trade on this side of the mountains, has | 
‘ fallen off fifty per cent. in the last few years. It | 
‘is indeed reported that this business is at present | 
‘hardly worth pursuing.” 

The English writer, already referred to, com- 
menting upon this, says: 

‘This is confirmed by a statement, which we 


'| «have now before us, of the company’s whole im- 


, or less || 
| © of the company.”’ 


The Oregon Question—Mr. Bayly. 
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|‘ portations for 1844, and of their importations 
|‘from the Columbia (which includes the whole 
|* Oregon territory) in 1845. In 1844, they im- 
| * ported from the whole of their North American 
| * territories and hunting-grounds 433,398 skins, of 
| *the value of £173,936 17s.; of which Oregon fur- 


| * 571. 


| ‘of persons in their employ in North America for 


| *the year ending the Ist of June, 1844. It is 1,212. 


‘There are many single manufacturing establish- 
/*ments in England—such as the Great Western 


‘cotton factory in Bristol, or Mr. Marshall’s, in |. 


* Leeds—which keep in activity a much larger cap- 
‘ital, employ a much greater number of persons, 
‘and give a much larger annual produce than can 


‘be predicated of a company which is the actual || ask us to give it to-da 
‘proprietor of territories larger than the British |, session or the next. 


‘islands, and has the exclusive use of a region 
‘ greater than the whole of Europe!” 
This is the situation of Oregon. England can- 
not colonize it; we can. The ~~ trade there 
which they care anything about is fast disappear- 
ing; it has become already comparatively unim- 
_pertant. The English have one thousand two 
vundred and twelve subjects there. We have 
been told, in this debate, that we have already 


| seven thousand citizens in that territory, and be- 


fore the adjournment of Congress we will have 
ten. Under these circumstances, is there any ne- 
e@sity for this “hot haste’’ in terminating the 
joint occupancy? I think not. Every day we are 


getting in_a better condition there. In the lan- | 


guage of Colonel Benton, in a speech made during 
the last Congress on this subject: 

** Let the emigrants go on, and carry their rifles. 
* We want their thirty thousand rifles in the valley 
‘ of Oregon; they will make all quiet there, in the 
* event of a war with Great Britain for the dominion 
‘of that country. The war, if it comes, will not 
‘be topical; it will not be confined to Oregon, but 
‘will embrace the possessions of the two Powers 
‘throughout the globe. Thirty thousand rifles on 
‘the Oregon will annihilate the Hudson Bay Com- 


‘dians, and protect the American interests in the 
| * remote regions of the upper Missouri, the Platte, 
| ‘and the Arkansas, and in all the vast region of the 
‘ Rocky mountains. ”’ 


| The English, and the Indians almost exclusively || 


| under English influence, are disappearing almost as 
| fast as our population is augmenting. The Sec- 
| retary of War informs us that the number of In- 
| dians at this time in Oregon are about forty thou- 
| sand; but they are melting away before the ad- 
_ vance of a civilized population as snow before the 
| sun. 

| During my stay at Vancouver,’’ says Captain 
| Wilkes, “I frequently saw Casenove, the chief of 
'*the Klackatack tribe. He was once lord of all 
|*this dominion. His village was situated about 


|| “six miles below Vancouver, on the north side of 


| ‘the river, and within the last fifteen years was 
| ‘quite populous; he then could muster four or five 


] ‘ hundred warriors; but disease has swept off the 


| *whole tribe; it is said that they all died within 
| three weeks. He now stands alone, his land, tribe, 
‘ and property all departed, and he left on the bounty 


ing the fate of his race. But the gentleman from 
Ilinois (Mr. eae says this mode of getting 


| 
| The melancholy fate of this Indian is fast becom- 
| Oregon 1s stealing it. 


t is unnecessary for me to 


admire the mode of expressing it. I desire, Mr. 
Chairman, that I may not be misunderstood upon 
the point I have been lastarguing. I do not insist 
upon any protracted delay in settling this question. 
Whatever may have been the wisdom of such a 
course originally, it is now impossible. The pub- 
lic mind in the two countries has become excited 
upon it, and it must be settled. But I do not wish 
to restrict the period within which this may be 
done to twelve months, particularly when, as I 
have shown, we are losing nothing by the delay, 


| say I do not agree in the opinion, any more than I 


and may, in the meantime, prepare for the worst. 
But, sir, such of us as belong to the republican 
party, have been told that the President has recom- 
‘ mended the giving of this notice, and that such of 


‘ pany, drive them off our continent, quiet the In- | 


| ‘nished only 61,365 skins, valued at only £43,- |, 
In 1845, their importation from Oregon has |; 

_* been only 57,628 skins, valued at £56,749 14s. || ciple, and one about w 
‘ We have also before us a return of the number || differ. 


| 


| 





| 


} 
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| us as refuse to vote for it, are abandoning the Ad. 
ministration. This is purely a party view of the 
| subject which I scorn. The President has refer. 
red the whole subject to us as a co-ordinate de- 
partment of the Government, and we will act un- 
worthy of ourselves, if, in disposing of it, we are 
influenced by any other consideration than the dic- 
tates of our own judgment. The question is 
merely one of ex ae) which involves no prin- 
ich gentlemen may well 
This is not a party question. If it is, the 
| gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] is 
the leader of the party; and for one I will not fol- 
| low his lead. But I do not understand that such 
| of us as oppose giving the notice until we are ready 
to give it, and in the meantime express a desire to 
get ready to give it, are going counter to the 
recommendations of the President. His recom- 
mendation is unrestricted as to time. He does not 
or to-morrow—at this 
e has not recommended 
| that this subject should be taken up at once, to the 
| exclusion of everything else, aud pushed through 
| atonce. We can give the notice six months hence, 
| or even at the next session, if intervening events 
| 


| shall not render it unnecessary. The Congress 

will still be composed of the same members. 
| Charles James Fox used to say that the maxim, 
| ‘never put off until to-morrow what you can do 
| to-day,” was fit only for lazy men, who could not 
| be depended upon for discharging each day its ap- 
| propriate duties. His maxim was, “ never do to- 
| day what can be as well done to-morrow.”’ In 
politics itis the maxim of wisdom. If it had al- 
| ways been followed by nations, from how many 

errors would it not have saved them? Often, often 


| accident would have done for them what their 


| statesmanship had not. 
| In view of some of the considerations which I 
| have presented, I do not mean to say that I will 
| not vote for the notice, if nothing shall occur be- 
fore the adjournment of Congress to make it un- 
necessary, provided I see Congress setting about 
in earnest to prepare for the emergency. But I 
| will not vote for it now. To-morrow I may regret 
| itif Ido. ‘To-morrow I cannot regret not having 
| done it to-day; for, if I shall then see the propri- 
; : ae 
ety of it, I can do it at once. What! am willing 
to do now, is to carry out the other recommenda- 
tions of the President. I am willing * to extend 
our laws regulating trade and intercourse with the 
| Indians east of the Rocky mountains to such tribes 
as dwell beyond them.”’ I am willing to vote “ that 
| provision be made for establishing an Indian agen- 
cy and such sub-agencies as may be deemed ne- 
cessary beyond the Rocky mountains.”’ “ For 
the protection of emigrants, while on their way 
to Oregon, against the attacks of the Indian tribes 
occupying the country through which they pass.”’ 
I am willing to provide ‘* that a suitable number 
of stockades and block-house forts be erected 
along the usual route between our frontier settle- 
ments on the Missouri and the Rocky mountains; 
and that an adequate force of mounted riflemen 
be raised to guard and protect them on their jour- 
ney.” I am willing to extend ‘the protection of 
our laws, both civil and criminal, over our citizens 
in Oregon.’? All these recommendations of the 
President I am willing to aid in carrying out. But, 
for the reasons I have given, I cannot vote at this 
time for giving the notice for the termination of the 
convention of 1818. 

But we have been told again and again that the 
Texas and Oregon questions are twin sisters, 
coupled together in the resolutions of the Balti- 
more convention; and that, as the Texas question 
had been consummated, such of us as attached 
importance to its success, are now bound to aid 
in consummating the Oregon movement. The first 
answer to this is, that no one proposes to abandon 
Oregon. The only difference between us is as to 
the best means of securing it. We do not differ 
as to the end, but only as to the means. In the 
second place, I utterly deny that this question of 

iving notice was made at the Baltimore conven- 
tion, or anywhere else, until it has been attempted 
this winter, a measure of the Democratic party. 
It was raised at the last session by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] when we had 
just come out of our glorious party struggle, and 
when we were all fresh with its issues—ay, and 
at the time when we had just carried through the 
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Texas resolutions. And at that time what course 
di dthe party take? Why, sir, the gentleman who || 
jed us then on that Lge ene present Governor || 
of Tennessee = . Brown})—absolutely denied” | 
the power of — to give the notice; and a | 
proposition moved by the gentleman from Massa- || 
chusetts, [Mr. Apams,] providing for giving it, 
was voted down by the republican party. It is 
true, a similar one was afterwards adopted, but 
against the vote of the great mass of the party— |, 
the western men, particularly, voting almost in a 
solid column against it. It was adopted against | 
eighty-two votes in the negative, of whom only || 
three were Whigs. Sir, it was not regarded then | 
asa part of the Democratic creed, and I do not || 
understand how it has become so since. Notwith- |) 
standing all this, such of us as advocated the im- || 
mediate admission of Texas, and now oppose || 
iving this notice, are accused of inconsistency lj 
and bad faith. And the gentleman from Massa- || 
chusetts, [Mr. Apams,] and the gentleman from 
Maine, [Mr. Hamuin,] seemed to refer with pe- 
culiar pleasure to this charge. Now, sir, in the 
first place, I deny there is any analogy in the two 
cases. In the case of Texas, the proposition was 
toadmit her as a State into the Union; and we 
had every reason to believe that, if she was not | 
admitted at once, she would be lost to us forever. 
In the case of Oregon, there is no ground for ap- 
prehending that we will lose anything by delay; 
on the contrary, we believe we have everything to 
gain. We therefore deny the manag and the 
consequent charge of inconsistency. But do not 
these gentlemen see that, in charging us with in- 
consistency, they fix it upon themselves? Their | 
course, on both occasions, has been exactly the || 
reverse of ours. If, therefore, we have been in- | 
consistent, they cannot have been consistent. We 
deny the analogy and the charge. But they admit 
the analogy in making the charge, and thus fix it | 
indelibly upon themselves. But, sir, the gentle- |, 
man from Maine (Mr. Hamury] went farther, and || 
undertook to lecture the South as to her duty, and, || 
in his own phraseology, exhorted her to stand up || 
to it. I haveschooled my temper to reply to such || 
remarks from such a quarter. When did the || 
gentleman ever know the South to fail to discharge || 
her duty to the country? But if there was any | 
danger that she would do it upon this occasion, 
with what propriety can that gentleman become 
her monitor? Upon what occasion was it that he 
was found standing by the South on any question 
in which she was supposed to take a peculiar in- 
terest? Upon the subject of the twenty-first rule, | 
upon the subject of anti-slavery restrictions upon 
Florida and ‘Texas, and in his opposition to the | 
admission of Texas, on anti-slavery ground, who 
has shown more narrow-minded bigotry and hos- 
tility to the South than that member? With what 
propriety, then, can he assume the office of lectur- | 
ing us upon any subject? In what noble contrast | 
does the course of his own honorable colleague, 
[Mr. Sawre.ie,} who addressed the committee 
on yesterday, and the gentleman from Illinois, 
(Mr. McCLernanp,] stand with his? The latter 
gentleman, who has signalized his devotion both | 
to Texas and Oregon by the eminent ability with |, 
which he has sustained them, scorned the illiberal | 
imputation that we were not conscientiously dis- | 
charging our duty to our country in the course we | 
are taking. He told us he had gone for Texas, | 
because he was in favor of her admission, without 
reference to the Oregon or any other question, and 
he repudiated the idea that there was any under- 
standing, either express or implied, between the 
friends of Texas and the friends of Oregon, which 
subjected us to a charge of bad faith. Incapable 
themselves of being influenced in their course here 
by sinister motives, these gentlemen are incapable 
of imputing them to others. They left the task to 
those influenced by such motives to impute them 
to others. It is not likely that any of us will heed | 
the admonitions. But how will the South stand, 
in all probability, on this question? Although || 
her representatives are not unmindful of the politi- | 
cal, sectional, and fanatical views which influence 
a large portion of those who are so active on this 
occasion, @ very large majority of them will be | 
found going as far as those who go farthest ; and | 
there will be fewer republicans from the South going | 
against this notice than there were Democrats from |, 
the North voting against the admission of Texas. | 
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_ that they should be constantly proclaiming it upon 


| that she is compelled to be rash to seem firm. 


|| tion than any manner of participation in it. 
| disposition was, sir, (said Mr. P.) to leave to | 


| gon question and that of Texas were ‘‘born and 
| cradled’’ in the Baltimore Democratic Convention 


| Massachusetts says; two, he might with more pre- 
| cise accuracy have said, out of a —_ 


| litter of as monstrous political absurdities as any 
conclave, by so rapid a parturition, ever spawned 


| ficiently lively perception of the difficulties into 


| to stimulate an interested, if not a patriotic dedica- 


|| extrication. 


| liberal and large that, in the brief session of two || 
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I shall not imitate the gentleman in his valorous | power, fresh from the people; burning, according 
gasconade, nor in his extravagant eulogy upon the | to its own account, with fervent devotion to the 
patriotism of his State—I beg pardon, no eulogy | public weal; and last, not least, banded together 
7 the patriotism of Maine can be extravagant. by acommon and disinterested reverence for the 

he patriotism of Virginia is not so doubtful, in | high qualities of its chosen chief, would be found 
the opinion of her sons, as to make it necessary | on such a question as this—a question settled at 

the Baltimore Convention—split up and divided 
into angry and contending factions. And not only 
divided, but, if we may believe the evidence of one 
|; faction against the other, seizing on this great na- 

tional question as the occasion for commencing a 

miserable scramble for the succession to the Pres- 

idential office. 

I refer to these facts as things which have trans- 
pired in the face of the whole country, and there- 
fore proper to be referred to; and for the further 
reason that they furnish, in part, the motive of my 
action on the present occasion. I take no sides 





the house-tops; nor is her chivalry so questionable 
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SPEECH OF MR. J. S. PENDLETON, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
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On the Resolution for terminating the joint oc- 


between these criminating and recriminating ~ 
| cupation of Oregon. ties. Least of all do I tender any mediatorial of- 
fr. PENDLETON said that when this debate | fices—‘‘non nobis tantas componere lites.’’ 1 find in 


commenced, nothing was further from his inten- 


My 


the bitterness, as well as the prematurity of their 
discords, the best omen for the public good that 
either their aspect or action has afforded for a long 
time past. 

Yes, sir, since I have referred to these matters, 
and since, for the larger part, I believe the charges 
to be perfectly true, | owe it to my own sincere 
convictions to acquit myself of the suspicion of 

- lending any sort of countenance to that very gross 
and ungenerous charge which has been made 
against a distinguished member of the other 
branch of Congress. 

If the man, whose earliest distinction in public 
life was his authorship of the war report of 1812, 
cannot be relied on to sustain his country in a just 
and righteous war, then, sir, 1 do not know the 
man who can be depended on in such an emergen- 
cy. It seems to be one of the hard conditions of 
great eminence in our country, to be peculiarly lia- 
ble to the grossest imputations. A great states- 
man, distinguished for more than thirty years in 
the highest offices of the Republic, returns to pub- 
lic life after a temporary retirement, and the for- 
eign press hails his advent as auspicious to the 
cause of peace. Instantly he is charged with be- 
ing under foreign influence, and we are significant- 
ly told to wait and see ‘“‘ which side he takes;”’ as 

'| if those who resist these mad projects of war were 
a foreign party, or under foreign influence. 

Ido not belong and never shall belong to the 

_ party of that Senator—never, certainly, whilst he 
#0 »s his present company; but I think far too 
well of him to suppose that he can be even for a 
moment ruffled by so unjust an aspersion. I hope 
sincerely that he will be found, on this occasion, 

| where his large experience and his matured wis- 
dom make it almost certain he must be found, on the 
side of peace—the peace of his own country and of 
the world; that he will, with all the strength of 
| his great intellect, resist the rash and ill-advised 
counsels that would plunge his country into war; 
days, it found time, I believe, to deny and discredit || and, in so doing, add another to the many un- 
every principle which, as a party, it professes; | questionable titles he already has to the respect 
from its unanimous negation of its own great fun- || and admiration of all his countrymen. If i could 
damental doctrine of instruction, to its unanimous || be permitted to counsel that distinguished gentle- 
recommendation of a Democratic Republican can; || man, | would say to him: ‘*Go, emulate the ex- 
didate for the Presidency, at the instance and up- || ample of a great pacificator; and if, as in his case, 
on the nomination of a Hartford Convention Feder- || services that deserve monuments more durable 
alist. I desire it to be remembered that this Bal- || than brass have no present return but the cold in- 
timore Convention has been introduced into this || gratitude of a thank ess generation, then you will 
debate not by me, but by its own friends and par- || not fail to win a higher reward than party can be- 
tisans. If time permitted, I should be happy to | stow—the unmixed approbation of your own con- 
pay it my special respects, on many accounts; || science, and the sure and favorable judgment of 
ut, for the present, your one-hour rule compels || the good and the wise now and forever.’’ 

me to let it pass. || I will endeavor, sir, to avoid the error of ma- 

I was about observing that I comprehended per- || king a party speech on the present occasion. If 


those who have brought this trouble on the coun- 
try the business of settling it. 
It was said early in the discussion that this Ore- 


of 1844—‘‘twins,’’ as my honorable friend from 


numerous 


upon the world. * 


To another of the progeny of that celebrated 
convention—the most distinguished in his destiny, 
as the most remarkable in his birth—for with him, 
by an extraordinary violation of all the laws of 
Nature and of reason, conception and delivery 
were a simultaneous, if not a single, process—to 
the President of the United States, I mean—with 
a party majority at his heels, and with the com- 
mand of both branches of Congress in the hands 
of his friends, I was inclined, I repeat, to leave 
the task of relieving himself and the Republic of 
all the consequences of his own peculiar system of 
regulating and conducting its foreign relations. I 
did not doubt but the party had already a suf- 


which it has brought itself; to find reason—for the 
party’s, if not for the country’s sake—sufficient 


tion of its best energies to the object of its own 


But, sir, as long as I have known your party, 
and as thoroughly as I believed I understood it, 
and know that I do understand it, I confess I was 
mistaken on this occasion. I was perfectly aware 
of the spirit of compromise that shaped the deci- 
sions of your Baltimore Convention—a spirit so 


fectly well the sternness of that necessity which || I have erred in attempting for a moment to lift 
caused your apparent harmony, and that it could || the veil from that miserable jugglery which has led 
not last, for it was not cordial in its character, nor || a confiding people to incur the hazard of a tremen- 
founded on any basis of patriotism or principle. || dous calamity, let it be attributed rather to an ir- 
No, sir, you might as well. attempt to fetter the | repressible indignation against the conjurers them- 
flames with flax, or to chain the ocean with sand, || selves than to any insensibility to the high obliga- 
as to keep in any efficient and permanent combina- || tions and the grave responsibilities under which I 
tion, the heterogeneous elements to be found in the || am called to act, in common with all the members 
millions who compose your Democratic y, or, } of this House. ‘ 
what is, perhaps, more difficult, to restrain the im- || This question, which should always have been, 
patient and selfish aspirations of some of the lead- || but never has been a national one, is beginning to 
ers whom they follow. || lose the party character it at first assumed, and is 
But I was unprepared, I confess, for the events || now coming to be very distinctly a sectional one. 
we have seen here. I did not su that the | Gentlemen from particular sections of the Union 
party, in thirty days after its full instalment into |. seem to unite, without regard to party, in favor of 
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comprehend what is due the national honor were 
circumscribed within certain geographical bounda- | 
ries. In this state of things, I beg the indulgence | 
of the committee whilst I submit a few remarks, | 
hardly intended to be arguments, but rather a | 
statement of the reasons which decide my own | 
course. And permit me to remark, in limine, that, | 
although not absolutely inexperienced in public | 
debate, I arise on this, to me, untried theatre, with | 
the most unaffected and painful diffidence and dis- 
trust of myself—distrust of myself in all things 
save asincere and earnest desire to say, if I can 
in any form, however homely, a single word that 
may contribute to avert from my country the most 
dreadful of all the scourges to which civilized so- 
ciety 18 liable; imminently, as I am forced to be- | 
leve—imminently, at this moment, impending. 

I can imagine, sir, no occasion of more solemn 
interest; no scene which ought to be marked by 
every circumstance of sober dignity, and modera- 
tion, and caution, more than that of a North Amer- | 
ican Congress—the representatives of twenty mil 
hons of people, as advanced in civilization, in 
wealth, in intelligence, in public and in private vir- 
tue, as any other twenty millions in the world— 
deliberating upon and discussing the issues of 
peace and war—issues always important and in- 
teresting, and, I may be allowed, hope, without | 
incurring, even in this belligerent presence, the re- 
proach of an unmanly timidity, to say, not the less 
interesting, when, as in the present case, the ad- 
versary party is the most ancient of existing States, 
and the most powerful and warlike of either an- 
cient or modern empires. 

Let me not be hastily condemned, sir, for speak - 
ing in terms of exaggeration of the momentous | 
crisis in which it has been my fortune to appear 
here. I speak as I feel about it. It is an easy 
thing, Mr. Chairman, for children at school—boys 
at college should have more sense—to talk lightly 
about war, and battle, and bloodshed, between 
such people as those of England and the United 
States. 

It is easy for that worthless and vagrant popula- 
tion which loafs about your cities—the bullies of 


election days and patriots of the pot-houses—men | 
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_ would not more certainly produce collision than 


for whom wars and revolutions have no terrors, || 


heeause to them change can bring no inconveni- | 
enees, “the cankers of a calm world and a long | 
peace,’’ to talk and rant about war. 

And, sir, among our friends and compatriots here, | 
there are circumstances and conditions naturally | 
calculated to affect very importantly the relative | 
composure with which we can contemplate those | 
scenes of suffering and calamity which a British 
war must inevitably produce to both parties, and to 


|| * hereafter inhabit Oregon, and for the maintenance 


all who may become parties to it. 1] 


Gentlemen, whose local position removes them 
beyond the range of danger—far beyond the point | 
to which even successful invasion would have any 
motive to penetrate—who are fortunately so situ- | 
ated that, if it did not reach them, they could 
easily place themselves in a condition that the in- 
vader would be alone the sufferer by the experi- 
ment—may find much less difficulty in going to | 
war upon a Quixotic pretext than those of us who, | 
if we do not do all the fighting, must unquestion- 
ably pay nearly all the penalties. 

[ mean no manner of disrespect to the courage 
or patriotism of those gentlemen who talk lightly 
of an English war. As one who admires many 
traits of their personal character, I could only 
wish that some other occasion might be improved, | 
when, placing themselves, their families, and their | 
constituents in the front of exposure, aye might | 
vindicate their pretensions to that ultra chivalry, | 
and impatient valor, and public devotion, which, 
under the actual circumstances of the present case, 
are not likely to be fully appreciated by practical | 


|| the value of her real or pretended interests there. 


and common-sense men. 1} 


Sut, sir, the prospect of war must always be || 


viewed by the people of the Atlantic States with 
very different emotions. The gentleman from 
Philadelphia was disposed to treat jocularly the 
remark of the gentleman from South Carolina, 
that he was alarmed at the probable issue of this 
question, [should think very indifferently of the 


| whole length, and that five degrees and forty min- 


understanding of that gentleman if he did not feel || 


some alarm at the prospect before us, seeing in it, |, 


as he does, the chance, not to say the strong prob- || 


ability of a collision, which must inevitably in- | 





volve more risks to his immediate constituents \ show that, by our own admissions, England has 


than to those of perhaps any other gentleman in | 


this House. That honorable gentleman has, in || 


|| my judgment, shown his good sense in the quick || 


and accurate perception of the danger before us, || 
and such a spirit as becomes a representative of his || 


own gallant State, in spurning the well-understood || 
dictation of party which would direct a different | 


course from that he means to pursue. Though || 
less exposed than that gentleman, I put myself in || 
the same category with him, and I shall have the | 
approbation of a constituency which, like his, has || 
shown in every crisis of the country that they un- 
derstood the point of the national honor, and that, |) 
whilst they are wise enough to ** beware of rash || 
entrance into a quarrel,’’ once entered, they know || 
how **so to bear themselves that the adversary | 
shall beware of them.”’ 
I consider this notice a war measure. I believe 


that a military occupation, on our part, of Canada, 





it must; unless, as I very faintly hope may turn 
out, the British Government has already seen the 
wropriety of receding from the position it has so 
ong held in the negotiation about Oregon, and, 
before this moment, is so committed that it may 
not choose to resume that or a stronger position, 
provoked, as it unquestionably is to do so, by the | 
great indiscretions occurring in this debate, the | 
greater indiscretions of the known organ of our | 
Administration, and the yet greater indiscretion | 
than all, that of the President of the United States, 
in the manner in which he has brought the subject 
before us and the country. I mean in the terms 
of his annual Message, in which he assumes that | 
the possibility of amicable adjustment has ceased 
to exist, calls on Congress for authority to give 
notice, and very unwisely, in my opinion, pub- 
lishes the correspondence of the negotiators. In 
that Message he says: 

‘The extraordinary and wholly inadmissible 
‘demands of the British Government, and the re- 
‘ jection of the proposition made in deference alone 
‘to what had been done by my predecessors, and 
‘the implied obligation which their acts seemed 
‘to impose, afford satisfactory evidence that no 
‘compromise which the United States ought to | 
‘accept can be effected.’’ 

He says again: 

‘This notice it would, in my judgment, be | 
‘ proper to give,” &c. Again: 

** All attempts at compromise having failed, it 
‘ becomes the duty of Congress to consider what 
‘ measures it may be proper to adopt for the secu- 
‘ rity of our citizens now inhabiting, or who may | 





‘ of our just title to that territory.” 

He elsewhere asserts that our title is to ‘the 
whole of the Oregon territory,’’ and he affirms that 
itis ** maintained by irrefragable facts and argu- 
ments.’’ 1 give the words of the Message, that 
there may be no mistake about the meaning of it. 

What, then, is the precise state of the case, as 
it now stands? Stated in the fewest possible words, 
and in reference to the single inquiry of whether 
this notice, in the actual circumstances in which 
it must be given, if given at all, is or is nota war 
measure, whether intended to be so or not? 

A long negotiation (the argument greatly on our 
side) has been abruptly broken off. England, | 
however, has manifested a zeal, an earnestness, 
and a willingness to submit to arbitration, which 
proves that she is sincere in the opinion (however 
erroneous in itself ) that she has rights in the prem- || 
ises, and that, in her opinion, they are rights of 
some value. And if, sir, it does not prove that 
she is sincere in her conviction as to the right, then || 
it shows the more strongly her high estimate of | 


The President of the United States has himself | 
offered to give up five degrees forty minutes of the 
entire twelve degrees forty minutes which is its 





utes is said to be the best part of the whole terri- |, 
tory; thus acknowledging that there was some | 
color of claim on the part of England. {| 

I do not mention this offer of the President in a | 
spirit of complaint; for I approve it. Noram I } 
inclined, at any time, to make unnecessary com- | 
plaint of that high functionary, or even to do it in 
any other terms than those of proper respect to- || 
wards the officer and the man. refer to it to || 


can be effected. 





grounds—some grounds—on which to assert hey 
claim. 


Rejecting the President’s last offer, the British 


| negotiator suggests that he make some other pro- 


position which, in very infelicitous phrase, he ex. 
presses the hope will be ‘* more consistent with 
fairness and equity, and with the reasonable ex. 
pectations of the British Government.” 

The President then says, substantially, I have 
offered you a large portion of the country; I did 
so for peace sake; you refuse to accept it; then | 
withdraw my entire proposition, and I claim and 
will have the whole country; you shall not have 
one acre of it; I will call on Congress for authority 
to give the notice, (that being the war power of our 
system, and therefore the only one competent to this 
step,) and, if it concur with me, we will proceed to 
make good our title in our own way. 

It is vain for gentlemen to say that ‘ it is apro- 


_ vision of the convention that either party should 


give notice when it chooses, and therefore it is the 


| first,.and a peaceable step, too, towards a settle- 


ment.’”? Had either party given notice to the 
other (and given it in advance of any attempt at 


_ negotiation) that the joint occupancy was to cease; 
| then, sir, it was a regular, peaceful, and proper 


measure. It would have been in that case the first 
step towards the settlement of a long postponed 
question. The next step would of course have 
been negotiation, which would have brought the 
matter to an amicable adjustment, or to the arbi- 
trament of arms. 

But here, sir, is altogether a different state of 
things. The notice now Fo 9 la is not that 
peaceful notice contemplated and provided for in 


| the convention of 1818, and afterwards continued 
|| as part of the subject. That notice was intended 


as a means in the hands of either party of bringing 
on, when it saw fit, a negotiation to settle the 
points in dispute. But in this case the parties 
waived the formality of notice, and proceeded to 
actual negotiation. The President of the United 
States has seen fit to break it off abruptly without 
exhausting the usual and ordinary means of ad- 
justing international questions of territory and 
‘boundary. He declares to us that no compromise 
He publishes the whole transac- 
tion, as if to cut off the possibility of retreat from 
both parties, and calls upon us for our co-opera- 
tion. The difference is too manifest not to be seen 
and comprehended by the feeblest understanding. 
The import of notice, if now given by authority 
of Congress, is nothing more nor less than this: 
We back the President at all hazards; we concur 


| with him in the opinion that you do not mean to 
_do what is right; we will not allow you a single 
| inch of this territory; we will proceed at the end of 


twelve months to take possession of the whole 
country, as well your present establishments there 
as the rest; we have no proposition for peaceable 
adjustment to offer, but we will proceed to make 
good our claim by some other means than compro- 
mise or arbitration. Do we not present to Great 
Britain the single and only alternative of war or 
submission? Sir, there is not a little page upon 


| your floor that does not see that. Then, I ask, can 


any man who knows anything of England suppose 
that she will submit to so harsh a treatment? To 
say nothing of the injury, did she ever submit to 
so much insult, from any Power, or from any com- 


bination of Powers? She says it is injury—all the 


| world must pronounce it insult. 


England is, however, a prudent and sagacious 
Government, and would not like more than an- 


_ other to go into a very hopeless and unequal war. 


And alarmed, as doubtless she will be, when she 
hears of the very formidable proposition of the hon- 
orable gentleman from Michigan, who the other day 
pledged himself that General Cass, and Michigan, 
and himself, would take Canada in ninety days, 
and let her loose and take her again in half the 
time, she will pause and survey her actual condi- 
tion, and see for herself whether or not she 1s pre- 
pared for the contest. ‘ 

Is there, then, in her present circumstances— 


her credit, her army, her meer her resources of 
e 


every kind—anything to make her fear the hazards 
of war, more than in ordinary circumstances, and 


| at all times? Her army is stronger than, on @ 


establishment, it ever was before; her naval 
power infinitely greater than when, single-handed, 



















she swept the combined fleets of the other prin- 
cipal naval powers from every sea. Her credit 
js equal to the command of every dollar in Europe. 
She is at peace with all the world. She has the 
prospect of alliances on our own continent, in con- 
sequence of the relations which the wisdom of 
«« progressive democracy has established between 
ourselves and Mexico; and, if we are to confide 
in the judgment of those gentlemen here who seem 
disposed to take the management of this whole 
business in their own hands, she has the sympathy 
of all the crowned heads with her, __ ‘ 

I do not wish, however, to press this point. It 
is a delicate one. I must say, however, that, in 
my poor opinion, England cannot—and that, with 
a proper and prudent regard for her own public 
character and moral influence with the world at 
large, and especially within her own possessions, 
she dare not—submit to it. If she does, then she 
jockets an affront grosser than any to which she 
,as submitted for eight hundred years past; and 
she does so precisely at the time when she is more 
able than at any other period of her existence to 
resist and resent it. 

Nor is it at all consistent with her general saga- 
city to suppose that she will quietly fold her arms 
and wait our twelve months’ preparation. I believe 
the notice will produce war inevitably, and imme- 
diately on its being given. And it is substantially 
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avowed to be the object of gentlemen high in the | 


regard of the dominant party to force the country 
into war. 
that he considered war inevitable at the beginning 
of the session, because he then thought it certain the 
notice would pass; that he now considers it doubt- 
_ful, because It is somewhat uncertain whether the 
notice can be carried. I do not understand that 
gentleman to say that he is for war—on the con- 
trary, they all say they are not for war—but he 
says he is for the notice; and we have this author- 
ity for considering the notice certain and inevitable 
war. If the notice does not pass, that gentleman 
will not vote the proposed naval appropriations; 
for, in that event, there will be in his own words, 
‘profound peace.”’ 
Another 


in the party is eminent, for he seems to be vigor- 


One gentleman in the Senate has said | 


istinguished Senator, whose position 


ously contesting the leadership with the old sta- | 


gers, cannot be screwed down to the point of say- || 
He will answer | 


ing that it will not produce war. 
no further than to say that * in his opinion it will 
not be just cause of war.’’ He does not seem to 


care at all about a war, if we do not give a just | 


cause for it. 


orable People and Government can do to avoid it; 
and in this case the difficulty is, in my judgment, 
not how we may honorably avoid it, but how it is 
ossible to get into it in any other than a most dis- 
Leneebhe way. 

England wants no war with us. She knows 
well enough that she has nothing to make by it; 
and that, whilst she would inflict on us incalcula- 
ble injury, she would suffer just as much, proba- 
bly more, than ourselves. 
out of this thing, and come fairly. I say then, sir, 
let iteome. When we can stand justified before 
God and man—justified in our own consciences— 


My os is, we should do everything an hon- | 


ar may yet come | 


we shall present an undivided front, an uncon- | 


querable force; conscious that we are right, with 
the sympathies of the world in our behalf, and the 
God of battles on our side. 

_ But the inquiry which occurs to a practical mind 
is, will we get Oregon by a war? ‘The honorable 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Ruerr] ex- 
pressed opinions on this subject in which I entirely 
concur, and need not repeat. How is it to be done? 
If the object could be accomplished by a mere war 
of words, then the thing might be practicable 
enough. If the Congress of the United States and 
the English Parliament would agree to settle it by 


a bout at stump-speaking, then, I think, sir, we | 


should have decidedly the advantage. In the thun- 
der and lightning part of the performance we might 
safely undertake the Lords and Commons too. 
Suppose the fight to be on the contested premi- 
Ses—for there it must be before we can take or 
keep Oregon—how would you meet England there? 


very few men, unencumbered with the armor and | 


subsistence of war, can with 


their way to n. It is impossible for large 
humbers to reach there at all. They could not 


great difficulty make | 


| prayers and 
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carry subsistence to last them, and could not possi- 
| bly gather iton the way. Would you go by sea? 
Run the gauntlet of the British fleet in a voyage of 
| twenty thousand miles? I suppose there is no 
_man of any sort of judgment or information, here 
or elsewhere, that supposes you could get a ship 
into the mouth of the Columbia from this day in 
ten years to come. } 
sight of your own land with the first transport. 
The very wave that bore it from your shores would 
return to strew its fragments upon the strand. 
England, whose boast—and no idle boast it is— 
has been for three hundred years that “ her march 
was over the mountain wave, her home upon the 
deep,’’ was never so able as now to maintain her 
naval supremacy. 
There is one, and only one, way in which the 
thing is within the bounds of possibility, and that 
| is, by whipping England elsewhere so severely 
that she would be willing to surrender the question 
| for the sake of peace. 
Suppose England would not invade us. I be- 
lieve it has not yet been suggested that we would 
| invade England. But gentlemen say we would 
take Canada. I have no doubt we could take Can- 
ada. But would that give us Oregon? If you 
| think Canada worth more than Oregon, you would 
not make the exchange after you had taken it. If 
| England considers it worth less, she would not de- 
sire to exchange Oregon for it. And if a result of 
this sort is looked to, then we are making war not 
for Oregon, but for Canada—a thing which I have 
| no doubt is perfectly true as to some who vote for 
| this notice. 

I say we could doubtless take Canada ; not, sir, 
but at a price far beyond her value. We should 
not have to take it from the mongrels and hybrids 
| that might form largely the mass of a mere Cana- 
| dian army—Canadian French and half-breed In- 

dians. No, sir, we should meet men of our own 
| mettle; it would be Saxon against Saxon; and 
_ there is no child’s play there. ‘The blood of some 
| of the most gallant of our countrymen has stained, 

on more than one occasion, the snows that for half 

the year veil her frozen and unfertile regions. And 

whenever England and America meet to do battle, 
| then—then, sir— 


‘* Few, few shall part where many meet, 
‘The snow shall be their winding sheet, 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier’s sepulchre.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, there would be no war in Ore- 
gon, nor for Oregon, after it was commenced. 
New York will be the battle-field. The poisoned 
chalice will be commended to her lips. She will 
| have an early and a bitter taste of the fruits of that 

policy which she has so largely contributed to fast- 

en on the country. Her magnificent emporium, 

with its stately palaces and its imperial treasures, 

presents an object worthy the onal of that power- 

ful adversary, the roll of whose morning’s drum 

rattles round the globe, and the vigor of whose po- 
| tent arm has been tested in the triumphs of a thou- 
sand battle-fields. 

There, sir, would be the tug of generous and 
| manly war; and there, perchance, powerful as the 
| great Empire State is, the services of the descend- 
| ants of those men, whose blood was poured upon 

every field where her revolutionary banners were 
unfurled, might not be entirely disdained; but, alas! 
they will have other, and sadder, and more danger- 
ous duties to perform. For this war measure seems 
to be pressed on by a combination, one element of 
which avows its purpose to bring upon the South 
afflictions and perils which nothing but the phrensy 
of abolitionary fanaticism could contemplate with- 
outagony. Forus, beyond the ordinary incidents 
of civilized war, horrors to which we are supposed 
to be peculiarly liable are reserved. 

Whilst we are to meet the brunt of the conflict; 
_and to bear in immense disproportion the expenses 
| that attend it; to fight for the country, and to meet 

and drive back its invaders from our long line of 
_defenceless shores; presenting a complication of 
| difficulties, distresses, and dangers that might not 
only command the sympathies of strangers, but 
plead for the mercies of God, what fraternal greet- 
| ings have we from one portion of our awn country? 
It is just at this moment that the fiend form of fe- 
rocious fanaticism steals upon the scene—with 
piety hanging upon its tongue, but the 
urning in its heart—and beckons a 


| fires of hell 


Sir, you could not get out of | 
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dark, and, as it thinks, a terrible enemy upon our 
rear. The dagger and the torch, the conflagrations 
and themurders of insurrectionary strife, are threat- 
ened to our homes. Is there to be no peace for us? 
Are all the horrors to which I have alluded to be 
perpetually attempted to be foreed upon us, by men 
who ery * peace, peace, when there is no peace ?”’ 
Is there no period of repose? Can no question of 
peace or of war be discussed in this Soak. that 
we are not still to be struck at? Is ours to be the 
fate of Prometheus, chained forever toa pillar which 
we cannot escape, and gnawed at forever by, not 
the eagle, but this insatiable vulture of abolition- 
ism ? 

Cannot ‘* potent, grave, and reverend seigniors”’ 
learn to understand our position and our character, 
and be taught that we will not and cannot submit 
forever to this obstinate, this insolent interference 
with our own private affairs; that there is a point 
at which patience ceases to be a virtue; that the 
crisis may at last be forced upon us; and that, if 
they be right in su posing us too weak to protect 
ourselves, (of which we have no fears,) then that 
they should credit us with the strength and courage 
to sustain a struggle, in which, if we did not suc- 
ceed in preserving ourselves, we could not fail to 
pull down the pillars of our common temple in ruin 
upon our Geile. and in consigning to an early and 
inglorious grave our great experiment, with all the 
sublime recollections that gather round its history, 
and all the brilliant anticipations that brighten in its 
future, if it could be pursued in a spirit of conces- 
sion and patriotism and submission to the princi- 
ples of the Constitution? 

As to the merits of this Oregon question—I mean 
as to the character of our title—I find no occasion 
to go into it at all. It seems that we all agree in 
one thing, and that is, that our title is a better one 
than the English title. That, if it be not one which 
can bear the test of judicial scrutiny, still it isa 
better one on all grounds than that of England. 
What I mean is in reference only to the compara- 
tive strength of the two titles—Engtish and Ameri- 
ean. My own opinion is, that either ttle is far 
from being a clear one. Bat I speak to the point, 
as between England and the United States, and in 
whatever I say on that subject I desire to be dis- 
tinetly understood as not intending to affirm thata 
clear, legal, or equitable title is in either Govern- 
ment. 

I am for making our title good by prudent means, 
by wise and judicious policy, by “masterly inac- 
tivity,’ if that be best, as I clearly think it is. 

I will not bore the House, not with a ‘thrice 
told tale,’’ but one already twenty times told, of 
the reasons which bring my mind to the conclu- 
sion in favor of our title—good, at all events, as 
against England. I should but follow in the course 
of numerous gentlemen who have preceded me in 
this debate, themselves following the able and un- 
answerable arguments of our two Ministers, 
Messrs. Calhoun and Buchanan, 

I concur in every argument, opinion, and sen- 
tence of the speech of the able and learned gentle- 


| man who with so much distinction represents the 


city of Boston on this floor; and who, whilst he in 
tones that bring conviction of his sincerity to every 
ingenuous mind, declares his purpose to stand by 
his country, and his whole country, in any emer- 
gency to which she may be brought, yet evinces 


| not a timid, but a manly and a rational anxiety to 


preserve the public peace. He may well take such 
a part; for he who has least done so might be said 
to have lived in vain, if he had failed to be impress- 
ed by all the splendid institutions which adorn and 


_ enrich his beautiful city, and the great and wise 


Commonwealth of which that city itself is the or- 
nament and pride, with the truth of the proposi- 
tion that peace hath her triumphs as well as war. 
I say, sir, I adopt that honorable gentleman’s 
whole speech, for it was all addressed to the sense 


| and not to the nonsense of this House or the coun- 
|try. That gentleman gave proof in the entire 
| speech, as well as in the particular declaration, of 


the great confidence which he reposes in the calm 
judgment, the “sober second thought,”’ as he call- 
ed it, of the people of this country: that, however 
true might have been the remark of the British 
courtier, in reference to the British people, it was 
not true of our day and country. 

Whilst I coneur with all the gentlemen who 
have preceded me in the matter of the title, so far 
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as its validity is compared with that of England, 
there is another point in regard to which I differ | 
with perhaps the whole of them, and that is as to 

the value of this territory to ourGovernment. In 

my judgment it is not worth one farthing to the 

United States. Waiving all inquiry into its in- 

trinsic capacities and value, (which I old at a very 

low rate even to those who want territory,) I main- 

tain that it is of no value to us, because we want 

no more territory; that if we were cramped within 

too narrow boundaries, still Oregon is too remote 

from us to form a portion of our Union with ad- 

vantage either to itself or tous. We may incur 
the heavy expense of nursing its infancy, but long 

before it approaches manhood it will be able to 
stand upon its own legs, and will then set up for 
itself, as it ought to do. 

I call gentlemen’s attention to the character of 
the vote which will be given on this very ques- 
tion, as an answer, full and complete, against the 
theory of those who favor a national policy of end- 
less and perpetual expansion—expansion until our 
Union comprehends sections that cannot have a | 
common interest or common attachment, bringing 
into the confederacy a principle which tends inev- 
itably and irresistibly to national disunion and ruin, 

I maintain the title, however, and acknowledge 
our obligation to make it good at all hazards, when 
the necessity arises for its assertion. 

It may be asked how I would make it good? 
Why, the most agreeable process, it seems to me, 
would be that indicated by the honorable chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and called by 
the honorable member from Indiana * the Ameri- 
can multiplication table.” I think it very doubt- 
ful, however, whether our present chief Executive 
officer is precisely the man to head an operation of 
that sort; of this I am sure, that at that particular | 
game her Majesty Queen Victoria would beat him, 
and beat him badly. 

{Here Mr. C. J. Incersout observed to Mr. P. 
that Sir Robert Peel had eleven children. ] 

Then, sir, if it were a question not between the 
two sovereigns themselves, but between their re- 
spective Premiers, Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Buchan- 
an, it would be no less against the American side. 

Sir, I would leave it to time, to a reasonable ex- 
tent at least. I would renew the negotiations; if 
that could not be made successful I would submit 
to reference; I would settle the question, as honest 
men may and must settle all meh questions, by the 
unypirage of impartial and competent referees. It 
is no point of honor to be settled, but purely a 
question of boundary between contiguous proprie- 
tors. And finally, sir, if these means all fail, and | 
this bullying power of old England, so much and 
in such bad taste abused in this debate—though, 
by the way, her part of the bullying and blustering 
is yet to be enacted on this sulject—shall persist 
in a course of injustice, and, above all, shall attempt 
to bully us, then fight her, sir, and fight her to the 
death. 

I feel, Mr. Chairman, a reverence too sincere, a 
devotion too deep, for that venerable Common- 
wealth which I so unworthily represent in part 
here, to insult her by telling you, or the world, 
where she will be found when that crisis arrives. 
Virginia belongs to no * peace party in war;’’ to 
no war party in peace. And, as she disdains to 
enact the braggart in the quarrel, so it may be 
safely assumed that she will never play the part of 
the traitor in the conflict. 

The President of the United States speaks of our 
obligations to facilitate emigration to Oregon, and 
to protect our ‘ patriotic ee who are there. 
And gentlemen tell us of the attachment of these 
people to their dear native land. Why do they 
leave it, sir? Why is it that they retire before the 
advance of civilization, preferring the wild excite- 
ment and the rugged discomforts of the wilderness 
to the repose, the security, and the refinements of 
social and cultivated life? They manifest their at- 
tachment by disregarding the influences that bind 
ordinary men to the places of their ee 
snapping recklessly the ties of blood, and kindred, 
and social connexions; and calmly, and of their 





own free choice, deserting a generous soil and a | 


genial clime, abandoning the hearths and the altars 
of their childhood and youth, to toil through a vast | 
and perilous wilderness, where savage man and | 


savage beast meet them at every turn; through || 


scenes where danger lurks in every path, and death |, 


| ers that the distinguished gentleman from Alabama 


| which is unsettled, let them go at their own risk. 


| tional character than any event since the declara- | 
| tion of our independence. 
And straightway they next put out for Oregon, || 


, honor, can doubt that, with the notice, the last 
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| is whispered in every breeze, to gain at last a home 
|so inhospitable and rude that, according to the 
|| learned gentleman from Philadelphia, it takes the 
genius of Shakspeare to do justice to its horrors. | 


And it is for these restless and wayward wander- | 


would have our Government endeavor to realize 
the fabulous ubiquity of the Roman power, send- 
ing its wgis throughout the world for their protec- 
tion. 

Sir, I am against any such principle. It is easier | 
for these people to stay at home than for us to go | 
to war. tf they will go upon territory the title of 


A few men have no right to involve millions in | 
war. Itis not the policy of our Government to | 


whose allegiance is manifested only by acts of ex- 
patriation. They went to Texas to fight for their 
liberty: they achieved great victories; had wonder- 

ful prosperity; found the true El Dorado—a coun- | 
try richer than the dreams of Spanish avarice had 
pictured ; a country in behalf of which it would 
seem that a relenting Providence had repealed the 
primeval curse; for we were told that production 
leaps spontaneously from its bosom, and man need 


not toil for his bread. Yet, in a few brief years, | 


though unscourged by war, or pestilence, or fam- | 
ine, they call on us to annex them “ immediately | 
or sooner,”’ or their friends say they will perish. 
We do annex them, in a way which, for its form | 
and precipitation, has left a deeper stain on our na- 





and, getting there, call on us to terminate a con- | 
vention under which, for thirty years, we have got | 


along in peace, and to do it directly and instantly, l| 


despite the hazard of a war—a war which, if it | 
does come, may, and most probably will, be the | 
most destructive which has for centuries occured. | 
And that over, (if, indeed, it be the good fortune of | 
our confederacy to survive it,) they would make | 
another start for God knows where—perhaps to 
the north pole,if they could find a trail, or make a 
trail to it—and the zgis, I presume, would be im- 
mediately called for again, supposing any other | 
people in the world to be absurd enough to contest | 
with them such a possession. 

But, sir, if 1 am mistaken in regarding this as a | 
war measure, then I am still opposed to it as a 
peace measure. It loses us inevitably and certain- 
ly about half the territory of Oregon; for I suppose 
no man, and least of all those gentlemen whose 
consciences are so nice on the point of the national 


roposition of the President must be re-submitted. 

he settlement of the question now must lose us 
the better half of the country: time, emigration, 
and “the multiplication table,’’ get us the whole 
of it. This is no point of interest to me. I make 
the suggestion for gentlemen who consider it a 
very valuable country. 

Gentlemen talk about “honorable” peace. Who 
here, sir, is for dishonorable peace? Will some 
of these war-hawks come down from their exer- 
cises with the eagle, and condescend to deal in 
common sense for a few moments, and let me 
know—for | wish to learn—wherein it is that the 
peace subsisting between the United States and 
Great Britain is a dishonorable peace? Have we 





an insult, a trespass, or even a menace, to avenge? |! 


Has our flag been insulted, our soil invaded, or 
our honor impeached? It seems to me, sir, that 
it is more dishonorable to break than to keep such | 
a peace. 

Suppose, sir, that votes enough to carry this 
measure be given, not with the wish or the expec- 
tation of getting Oregon; but to get Canada, thus 
exciting the people of the country on the merits of | 
the Oregon claim, for the purpose of directing their 
force against a province to which we have no 
claim, and to any attempt to take which directly 
they could not, as an honest people, be brought. 
Was there ever a war more infamous and atrocious 
than that would be? 

But, sir, I observe by the watch before me, that 
I have less than a half minute left me. I have 
many things I would like to say on this subject, 
and I regret for this time, and for this only, the 
existence of your hour rule. 

Here the Chairman’s hammer came down. 
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SPEECH OF MR. E.S. DARGAN. 
OF ALABAMA, 


In tHe House or Representatives, 
February 5, 1846. 


|The Resolution from the Committee on Foreion 
| Affairs, requiring the President to notify Great 
Britain of the intention of the United States to 
terminate the joint occupancy of Oregon, and to 
abrogate the convention of 1827, being under 
consideration in Committee of the Whole— 
Mr. DARGAN obtained the floor, and spoke as 
| follows: 


Mr. Cuatrman: When I took my seat in this 


L ne || House, it was with the resolution that my voice 
be running over the world looking after citizens, || 


| 


| should not be heard in it on any question of de- 
bate. I now depart from that course which I had 
marked out for myself; but I will render no apolo- 
| gy for it, save only, that my views on the question 
| under debate seem, to me at least, to be peculiar, 
I have listened to the debate with attention, and 
regret that I cannot agree with those who opposed 
the notice on the one hand, nor with those who 
urge the adoption of the particular resolution now 
under discussion. I believe a notice of some kind 
should be given; for if we fail to give notice in some 
form, or of some character, I will ask, what will be 
the consequence? Suppose the difficulties be not 
settled by negotiation, and notice to determine the 
convention be not given: will not the question of 
notice become a political hobby? ill not the 
American people be taught to believe the whole of 
Oregon is ours? and that those who — the 
notice are afraid to assert their rights to that which 
| is clearly their own? Mr. Chairman, it would, 
| like a tornado, sweep from Maine to Louisiana, 
crushing all opposition before it. I therefore 
| thought, from the beginning of this discussion, that 
| a notice in some shape, or in some form, ought to 
be given. If we fail to give this notice but fora 
year, let the question be discussed as a political 
one, the wuble mind will be convinced that we 
own the territory to 54° 40’ north latitude; and 
when so convinced, they will be roused to arms; 
| and war must decide the contest, unless England, 
erchance, should yield up to us all we demand. 
o avoid the evils of war is my wish, and I think 
it is the wish of my constituents; but at the same 
time neither I nor they would yield one foot of 
territory clearly and indisputably our own. This 
is the position occupied by the people of Alabama: 
claim all that is clearly our own; and if a contest 
come from such an assertion of their rights, they 
will maintain and defend them; but by no means 
assert title to more than belongs to us. Iam not, 
Mr. Chairman, the advocate of the British title, 
nor will I be; but before this House and the Amer- 
ican people I will declare what are our rights; and 
| although high functionaries may say our right is 
rfect to the whole territory, I will give my opin- 
ion as to their extent. And if we now will inform 
the American ae of the extent of our rights, 
and claim nothing but that which belongs to us, the 
uestion will be settled without a conflict, for 
ngland will admit them. eae 
Let us claim nothing save that which is ours ac- 
cording to the principles of justice and international 
law. Here we can maintain our claim. The ques- 
tion will be settled, the honor of the nation untar- 
nished, and peace preserved. Weare urged to pass 
the resolution in its simple, unqualified form; but 
connected as it must be with the positive assertion 
| of the President that the whole of Oregon is ours 
‘up to 54° 40’, it will be an endorsement of that 
| declaration to the American people. Shall we 
| make this endorsement, or not? If we do it, what 
| will be the consequence? It will be folly to believe 
| that anything else than war will follow. England 
is in possession of a part of the territory; she has 
men and arms there; she claims rights there, and 
has rights there. And although I will not ascribe 
to her more cou and firmness than belong to 
the rest of the human family, I will ask gentlemen 
to point me to that page in history where men in 
| ssession of their rights, with arms in their hands, 
cows yielded them upon the demand of another, 
unless this demand is based on admitted right and 
the admitted laws of nations. No people will ever 
do it until forced at the point of the sword. Now 
| if we wish to settle this question without difficulty, 
' without bloodshed, let us make our claim to that 
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rtion of the territory which belongs 
admit the question as one of negotiation and settle- 
ment. Let us, in one word, declare the line below 
which England*has no right, and below which we 
will yield her none; and my word for it, there will 
be no war with England about Oregon. — 

This brings me to our title. It 1s said we have 
two titles—one by discovery, and one by purchase 
from Spain. But the title by discovery is to the 
valley of the Columbia; and the same principles 
that give us the valley of the Columbia, give the 
Pritish Government title to the country drained by 
Frazer’s river. If, therefore, the title of both Gov- 
ernments depended on discovery, both Govern- 
ments have rights. It is pretty well admitted on 
all sides that if we had title by ares only, the 
49th degree of latitude would be the fair line of 
separation between us. I have heard no one an- 
nounce, nor can it be said with reason or truth, 


to us; let us | 


that, wee of our Spanish title, we own the | 
u 


whole. 


t we invoke the aid of our Spanish title | 


to overreach the title of Great Britain by discovery | 
of Frazer’s river, and her possession consequent | 
on such discovery. Her rights to this river and | 


the country drained by its waters, are precisely 


such as we possess in regard to the Columbia and | 
the country drained by it; unless we can defeat her | 


right with the title of Spain, which we now possess. || Does this restriction go to negative or control the 


It is said that the Spanish title is older in point of 
time, as Spain férst discovered this territory and 
actually took possession of it; and, being older, it 
is therefore superior. 
Spanish title is older than the title of Great Brit- 
ain, and we have it; but this title is subject, in ou? 


I may well admit that the | 


| 5th article. 
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make settlements in any part of the Oregon terri- | 


tory? 

In the exercise of this right, her citizens have 
gone there and erected their homés. When were 
they bound to depart? When they had made settle- 
ments, and consecrated the soil as theirhomes, with- 
out any restriction or limitation as to time—on 
what principles of law can they be compelled to 
abandon their homes or surrender the soil? But 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Owen] came to 
the conclusion that there was a restriction on this 
right contained in the 3d article, to be found in the 
I will now call the attention of the 
committee to these restrictions. The first restric- 
tion is contained in the 4th article, which reads as 


| follows: 


‘*His Britannic Majesty engages to take the most 
‘ effectual measures to prevent the navigation and 


| * fishery of his subjects in the Pacific ocean or in 


‘the South seas from being made a pretext for 


‘illicit trade with the Spanish settlements; and | 


‘ with this view it is moreover stipulated, that the 
‘ British subjects shall not navigate and carry on 
‘their fishery in said seas within the space of ten 
‘sea leagues from any part of the coast already 
‘ occupied by Spain.” 

This, Mr..Chairman, is the first restriction. 
right of English subjects to make settlements on 
any part of the territory not occupied by Spain? 


| Itis sufficient merely to say it does not. 


But it is supposed that the 5th article controls 


| this right; but the construction I put on it is entire- 


ly different. 


hands, to all the conditions and all encumbrances | 


imposed on it by the act of Spain before she passed 
it to us; and before we can override the title of 
Great Britain with this our Spanith title, we must 


see that Spain had imposed no conditions or encum- |) 


brances on this title. For 2 | the owner in 
fee first mortgage his estate an 


then sell to another | 


in fee: the purchaser in fee takes the estate subject | 


to the mortgage, subject to this act prior to the | 


sale in fee.. Thus, too, we hold the title of Spain, 
subject to all her acts done in relation to the title 
before we acquired it. And this brings us to look 
into the Nootka Sound convention of 1790. 

But it is said that the war between Great Britain 


and Spain in 1796 annulled and abrogated this 
treaty. This, Mr. Chairman, is a proposition 
which strikes me as a novel and remarkable one. 


Treatjes, if I understand them, may be fulfilled 
perfectly and completely on the act of signing and 
approval, or they may be (if I may be allowed the 


require; as, for instance, commercial treaties, whic 
may stipulate that certain goods shall pay certain 
duties as they may be imported, or that a com- 


mercial vessel shall salute a man-of-war, &c.; or | 
they may be compounded of the two—one clause | 


may contain a perfect grant of land, another clause 
may contain a commercial regulation. But Fask, 


war would divest this perfect and absolute night? 
Ifso, my friend from Missouri should tremble at 
the idea of war with France, for a declaration of 
war would make him a French subject. 


I would | 





Ov ey may ; | contained in the 4th article. 
definition) continuing in their character—that is, | 


to be fulfilled from time to time as occasion “ad | 
1 


The article is as follows: 

‘“SAs well in the places to be restored to the Brit- 
‘ish subjects by virtue of the Ist article, as in all 
‘other parts of the northwestern coasts of North 
‘ America, as well as the islands adjacent, situate to 
‘the north of the parts of said coast already occu- 


| * pied by Spain, wherever the subjects of either of 


‘ the two Powers shall have made settlements since 
‘the month of April, 1789, or shall hereafter make 
‘any, the subjects of the other shall have free ac- 
‘cess, and shall carry on their trade without any 


| § disturbance or molestation.”’ 


This article, Mr. Chairman, so far from being a 


|| restriction on the 3d article, is simply an enlarge- 


ment of the 4th. The 4th article is: You (the Brit- 
ish) shall not trade with the Spanish subjects. The 


_ 5th article is: You may trade with the Spanish sub- 
| jects in those settlements hereafter made by the 


Spaniards north of their present settlements. It is, 
therefore, simply an enlargement of the restriction 
If this be the right 
construction, the right to make settlements is unre- 
strained; and I ask, if the British subjects had the 


right to settle any part of the territory not previous- | 


ly occupied, and there make their permanent homes 
without anything being said as to the time when 


| they should abandon them,—I ask—in the name 


of common sense, I appeal to all who have some 
idea of the legal effect of treaties—what influence 


I 1 ; /can a war have on this right? 
if a perfect vested right in land be conveyed by a | 


treaty of this compound character, if a subsequent | 


Am I to be told at this day, and are we to sanc- 
tion the doctrine, that when nations enter into a 
contract, which has been executed, and rights vest- 


| ed in perpetuity under the contract, that a sub- 


tremble at a war with Spain, for I should thereby | 


become a subject of the Spanish crown. It is seen |, 


at once that such a proposition is absurd. It is 
how necessary to inquire into the Nootka Sound 
convention; the 3d article is as follows: 

“In order to strengthen the bonds of friendship, 
‘and preserve in future a perfect harmony and good 
‘understanding between the two contracting par- 
‘tes, it is , that their respective subjects 
‘shall not be disturbed or sacha , either in navi- 
* gating or carrying on their fisheries in the Pacific 
‘ocean or in the South seas, or in landing on the 
; coasts of said seas in places not already occupied, 
: for the purpose of carrying on their commerce, or 
‘ of making settlements there; the whole subject, 
_ nevertheless, to the following restrictions speci- 

fied in the three following articles,” &c. 

“Or of making settlements.” Note this. 
Permit me to ask, what has divested England of 
this right to make settlements under this conven- 
tion? and why is not the S 


with this encumbrance as it was in 1790? Wh ’ 


ish title now ae. 
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sequent war will divest those rights—annul this 
contract? If so, it is a new era in the history of 
international law; a new doctrine, which would 


be found to be destructive of the best interests of || 
nations. 


No such doctrine can be maintained here 


| or anywhere else, 


We hold, then, Mr. Chairman, the Spanish 
title, if gentlemen see fit to rely on it, but charged 
with the right of the British Government, to wit: 


_ that their subjects may make settlements in the ter- 


ritory in places not already occupied, and there 
erect their homes. This Spanish title is charged 
with this right. But whether we claim by the 
one title or by the other, or by both, the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain has rights in the territory, 
and we wish to make a division of the soil. We 
are no longer willing to remain in joint occupancy, 
nor can we assert title to the whole territory. I 
am willing to-assert for my constituents, and for 
the American people, every right that belongs to 
them; but no power on earth can make me assert 
claims to rights, when those are negatived by con- 
tract and by l@w. Nor will I advocate the doc- 
trine that we must seize upon territory contrary to 


ask, is it not charged with the right in England to '' treaty stipulations, contrary to the laws of nations, 
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merely because we wish to appropriate it to our 
use. 

Now for the division line. 
seems to me to be equitable and just. I think we 
have committed ourselves to thie line; we have of- 
fered it once, twice—nay, three times. By these 
offers, we have admitted England had claims. 
With what faith, I ask, can we now assert title to 
the whole? Can we, then, go for this resolution, 
without even qualifying it, to show that Great Brit- 
ain has rights which are the subject of negotiation? 
It has been asserted by the Executive that our title 
to the whole is perfect. In this, | am compelled 
to differ with him. I cannot shut my eyes to the 
rizhts adverse to our own. = 

Mr. Chairman, | would prefer a resolution giving 
the notice, with a distinct assertion of the extent 

| of our rights; that is, that we will never vield any 
portion of the territory south of latitude 49. If we 
would do this, depend on it England would not go 
to war for any territory south of that line. Our 
right to it is best. I would never yield one foot 

' south of it, be the consequences what they may; 
but for us to assert our title to the whole—to pre- 

| pare ourselves to maintain this title—will produce 
war beyond all possible doubt. And although I 
will not undertake to describe the horrors of war, 

'| let me say, if a conflict ensues, the whole civilized 
world will feel the shock. I trust in the neme of 
God that this country will never be involved in a 
war by asserting title to that which is not ours; 
and I trust we will never fear to assert title to our 
own. Nor-will the assertions of title to that which 
is clearly ours ever involve us in a war with any 
nation; or if it does, it will not be a war of ageres- 
sion; it will be one of right, our quarrel will be 
just, and we should have nothing to fear from Eng- 
land or from the world. 

I see the necessity of giving notice to determine 
this convention, to prevent bloodshed; but let us 
|) accompany it with a clear and distinct declaration 
as to the extent of our rights. We would not 
yield our rights to England: will she yield hers to 
us? Although I believe the Executive thinks our 
right to the whole perfect, for he has so said, I 
cannot agree with him; the conduct of our Gov- 
ernment is opposed to his views—the rights of dis- 
covery and the construction of treaties oppose his 
views. His opinions, however, will have a pow- 
erful effect on the public mind; we should check 
it; we should show to our fellow-citizens the ex- 
tent of their rights, and I would with pleasure go 
for the notice with this declaration of the extent of 

| our rights. ’ 
Mr. Chairman, I would even go for a notice 
that would.admit that Great Britain had an inter- 
est in the territory the subject-matter of negotia 
tion, for this would be to disabuse the public mind. 
It would be tantamount to saying Great Britain 
has interest in Oregon; but to deny that she has, 
'and so to teach the public that all is ours, must, 

beyond all doubt, produce war. True it is, that 
| the giving of this notice is the exercise of a mere 
| conventional right, and within itself not a cause of 

war; but he is not entitled to the name of a pru- 

dent counsellor who will exercise this right merely 
'| beeause he may do so, without regard to the con- 
sequences. We should look to the consequences. 
|| Give the notice in this simple, unqualified form, 
|| and the question must then be settled, either by 
negotiation or by the sword. The President says 
'| negotiation is ended—that it cannot be so settled. 
|| Then the only alternative left is war; a war, too, 
|| under the assertion of title to the whole. We 
|, could not be justified before mankind; we could 
|| not elicit their sympathies; we should be consider- 
|| ed the aggressors. But let us declare, and declare 
'| truly, the extent of our rights. Our title is before 
\#the world, the title of England before them—and 
|| we should be sustained by the nations of the earth. 
'| England herself, seeing that we claimed nothing 
|| but that which is our own, would yield to our 
|| aim without resort to arms. The question is one 
'| of moment; the lives of thousands depend, or may 
| depend, upon our action. Let us not act rashly, 
‘| nor hazard the lives of our fellow-beings in assert- 
|| ing a doubtful title; yea, in asserting a title to the 
'| whole, when, beyond all doubt, we have no ex- 
| elusive title. But should we give this notice, with 
| a view to settle the question by negotiation, by as- 
'| serting title only to that which is ours, or by ad- 
' mitting that Great Britain had interests which were 
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the subject of compromise, and she should refuse | 
to nerotiate, and allow us our rights, the réspon- | 


nibility, yea, the evils of the war would be hers. 


Hut let us claim only our rights, and there will be | 


no danger of war, or of its horrors, 

Twce, Mr. Chairman, I have a few minutes more. 
I will reply to one suggestion | have heard express- 
ed. ** that the tree of liberty flourished best when 


moistened with blood.’’ This is not the tree of lib- | 


erty | admire; and when the tree of liberty plant- 
ed by our fathers requires the blood of their de- 
scendants to give it nourishment, I say, cut itdown, 
tear it up by the roots, and cast itfromus. But, 
Mr. Chairman, the tree of liberty I admire flour- 
ishes best in peace; yea, when the rights of all 
are regarded and respectef, then will its boughs 
extend and give protection to all, and under it all 
will be content—all happy. ‘To protect this, sir, I 
would say, let blood be shed; nor should the ruth- 
less hand of tyranny pluck one bough from the 
trunk. Permit me to say, that my constituents 
would freely shed their blood ere this tree should 
be injured. 1 will not pass any encomiums on my 
constituents, nor speak of their martial spirit. 
But if a war should come, let it come as it will. 
ior wood, sufficient, or insufficient cause, I do not 
think we shall ask to borrow fortitude of our friends 
to bear us up against its misfortunes. No, sir, we 
will gather on our beach, beside our native rocks, 
against which the mad waves of **Old Ocean” 
have beat for ages past without impression made, 
and still they stand and cast them back on her own 
So would we stand and drive back our 
foes, and make them seek the quiet of their pas- 
sions in their own homes. 


bosom. 


OREGON AND THE NOOTKA CONVENTION, 


SPEECH OF ROBERT DALE OWEN, 
OF INDIANA, 
In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
January 28, 1846. 
In vindication of the course pursued by the Gov- 


The Uregon Question—Mr. Owen. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL G 


tle to Oregon, the Jouraal of Commerce, in an edi- 
torial of December 25, says: 

“The evidence, even as far south as Columbia 
‘river, is not all on one side, by a great deal. And 


‘when we come to latitude 49, the English claim | 


‘is better than our own.”’ 


If this be true, then the President lost sight of | 


right and justice, when he adhered to the offer of 


49 as an ultimatum; and Mr. Pakenham was justi- | 


fied in expecting from our Government some ‘‘fur- 
ther proposal more consistent with fairness and 
equity.” 


And, when some London journalist triumphantly | 


quotes against us such a paragraph as that, drawn 


of the Union, he will find, in further aid of an ar- 
gument about the reckless and grasping ambition 
of these States, certain resolutions touching war 
and Oregon, offered at your table, not by some 
young, rash, hot-headed partisan, but by a mem- 
ber from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wixturop,] both 
able and experienced, a gentleman whose talent and 
standing no one disputes, 
resolutions declares: 

**That it would be a dishonor to the age in which 
‘ we live, and in the highest degree discreditable to 
‘both the nations concerned, if they should suffer 
‘themselves to be drawn into a war upon a ques- 
‘tion of no immediate or practical interest to either 
‘of them.”’ 

An eminent British statesman once said, that 
‘‘as we ought never to go to war for a profitable 
wrong, so neither ought we to go to war for an un- 
profitable right.’? "There is much good sense in 
the maxim; and the gentleman from Massachusetts 
doubtless considers it strictly applicable in the pres- 
ent case, 

The direct inference from his resolution is, in 
the first place, that the right in disputey if indeed it 
be a right at all, is an unprofitable right; that it is 
of no practical importance whether we cede to Eng- 
land a part, or even the whole, of the territory ly- 
ing south of 49 and north of the Columbia. He 
esteems it our imperative duty, rather than resort 


| to war, to make some compromising division of 


ernment of the United States in relation to the {| 


Territory of Oregon. 

Mr. OWEN said: 

Edmund Burke, when a member of the British 
ParliameM, was once asked, why ministers, when 


in any case they had a well-ascertained majority, | 


did not press the question at once, without the trou- 


ble of discussing its merits. ** That has been tried,” | 


was his reply, ** but it would not do. 


tér who should persevere in it would soon have to | 


£0 out.”’ 


And yet, there is no direct responsibility of the 


British Premier to the people whom he governs. 
Powerful he is; absolute, almost, while he retains 
a controlling majority at his beck; but still he must 
defer to public opinion; or, if he neglect such def- 
erence, loss of power and degradation from place 
is the speedy penalty. 

And thus we of the United States, while we are 
responsible for our acts as a nation to no human 
power, must yet defer to the public opinion of man- 
kind. If we would retain our station and influence 
among the nations of the earth, not only must our 


public acts be justifiable, but, before we consum- | 


mate, we must take the trouble to justify them. 
My motive in rising now is to furnish such small 
contribution as | may to the mass of evidence and 
argument so ably supplied from our Department 
of State, in vindication, to the world, of the course 
pursued by our Government on the great question 
eof the day. 


Accusations of a grave character are brought, in | 
respectable quarters, impugning the justice of theq 
measures recommended by the President and now | 
under consideration by the House, in regard to the | 


territory of Oregon. 


Ido not speak of charges || 


coming from foreign and interested sources; but gf | 


language used by the press here at home, and by 
members on this very floor. 
may feel exceedingly well satisfied that our course 


We of the majority || 


is just, and these charges unfounded; but it is not | 
the less an imperative duty to defend the one and | 


repel the other. 


select, as a specimen of the ground assumed by | 


@ portion of the press, a paragraph from a New | 
York paper of good standing. Speaking of our ti- | 


The minis- || 


this disputed tract. 

I willask the gentleman to take map in hand, 
and answer mea question or two. It avails noth- 
ing to talk vaguely of some compromise. Let him 
tell me what compromise, beyond that already of- 
fered, he suggests. If he recede but half a degree 
south of 49, he touches already the Straits of Fuca, 
the entrance, and the only entrance, to Puget 
Sound. If he abandon to England but one de- 
gree out of the three which span this debatable 
land, the line cuts us wholly off from these straits, 
from Admiralty Inlet, and consequently from Puget 


| Sound; we might as well take the line of 47 at once, 


and surrender that Sound altogether, as to cede its 
sole entrance and exit. 


The second of these , 


Is this, then, the gentleman’s proposition? that | 
England should have the harbors of Puget? and | 
that it is of no practical importance whether she | 


has them or not? 


Let Captain Wilkes, speaking in his recently- | 


published narrative, say a word to us touching the 
harbors of that territory. He tells us: 
‘*The coast of Oregon, to the south of Cape 


‘Flattery, (the southern cape on the Straits of | 


‘Fuca,) is rocky, much broken, and affords no 


‘harbors, except for very small vessels.”-—Vol. | 


IV., p. 296. 


And again: 


‘No ports exist along any part of the coast of | 


‘Oregon, south of the Columbia river, that are 
‘accessible to any class of vessels, even those of 
‘but very small draught of water.’’—Vol. V., p. 
148. 

As to the mouth of the Columbia itself, which, 
for so many years, repelled discovery, he tells us: 
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On the other hand, all navigators, from Vancoy- 
ver to Wilkes, concur in tesufying to the safety of 
the entrance to Puget Sound, and to the value of 
its harbors; as capable of receiving, and shelter. 
ing, in perfect security, the largest fleet of line-of 
battle ships the world ever saw brought together 
Captain Wilkes says: ; 
“Nothing can exceed the beauty of these waters 
‘nor their safety: not a shoal exists within the 
‘Straits of Juan de Fuca, Admiralty Inlet, Puget 
‘Sound, or Hood’s canal, that can, in any way, 
‘ interrupt the navigation of a 74 gun ship. I ven- 
‘ture nothing in saying, there is no country in the 


| ‘world that possesses waters equal to these.” 
from the pages of one among the prea Sp’ pcg 


Vol. IV., p. 305. 

[ repeat my question: is it of no practical im- 
portance whether or not we, as the future owners 
of Oregon, cede to Great Britain the only safe har- 
bors in that country, retaining not even one road- 
stead of value along the entire Pacific coast? Is 
the maritime control of Oregon a matter so trifling 
that we are tamely to surrender it to England, 
merely because, without a color of title, she sees 
fittoask us for it? According to what code of 


logic or morals does it become our imperative duty 


submissively to give way, for this only reason, 


that she chooses pertinaciously to insist? 

See, in her very pertinacity, the proof, how well 
she estimates—how differently from the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Winturop,] or the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, [Mr. PenpLeton|—the val- 
ue of this disputed tract and its magnificent harbors. 
She is experienced; she is far-seeing. She looks 
tg practical results. On the table of her Cabinet lie 
minute topographical surveys of the Straits of Fuca, 
of Admiralty Inlet, of the harbors of Puget. From 
the first moment of negotiation she contended for 
these; to the very last she has adhered to her pre- 
tensions. And whenever the day comes, if come 


| it does, when she shall relinquish to us that master 


| tents still? 


key to the commerce of the Columbia valley, then 
will a favorite and long-cherished plan of hers fall 
to the ground: the plan of settling, with British 
subjects, quietly but exclusively, this district of 
country. A distinguished gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Ruerr] seems to perceive no evi- 
dence, or danger, of any such plan. I ask him, is 
it to go for nothing, that while seven thousand 
American citizens have already settled south of the 
Columbia, not one, no not even one, has founda 
home north of that stream? Are we to pass over, 
as of no serious import, the fact, that the Hudson 
Bay Company deliberately, if without violence, in- 
duce the removal, to what they call the American 
side of the river, of every citizen of these States who 
attempts a settlement on what they persist in call- 
ing the British side? Must he have stronger por- 
I can furnish them. The following 
paragraph is from Wilkes’s narrative: 

‘** As the charter of the Hudson Bay Company 
‘precludes their engaging in agricultural ape 
‘tions, another Company has been organized un- 
‘der ghe title of the Puget Sound Company, and 
‘its officers are exclusively chosen from among 
‘them.’’ * * ‘* The capital of the Puget Sound 
‘Company is £500,000;”’ (that is, about two mil- 
lions and a half of dollars.) ‘ The operations of 
‘the company are, in consequence, large: they be- 
‘gan by making large importations of stock from 


| €California, and some of the best breeds of cat- 


‘tle from England. 'They have also entered into 
‘farming on an extensive scale,” &c.—Vol. IV., 
p- 329. 

The Puget Sound Company, observe; the pro- 
bable centre of their future operations being Fort 


| Nisqually, at the southern extremity of the Sound; 


‘* Mere description can give little idea of the ter- | 
‘rors of the bar of the Columbia: all who have |! 


‘seen it have spoken of the wildness of the scene, 
‘the incessant roar of the waters, representing it 
‘as one of the most fearful sights that can meet the 
‘eye of a sailor.’’—Vol. IV., p. 293. 

The surveys made by Wilkes have already 
greatly diminished these dangers; but yet it must 


remain matter of great doubt, whether the mouth | 
of the Columbia can ever be used, throughout | 
the various seasons of the year, as a general port | 


of entrance for vessels of every draught. 


the very point at which, in all probability, a line 


| of communication hence to China and the East 


Indies would terminate, and the consequent point 


| of embarcation of the Asiatic trade; the New Or- 


leans, in short, of the Columbia valley, with half 
the world directly open to the vessels that shall 
leave her wharves. And this Puget Sound Com- 
pany has the chartered right, and the capital, to 
found extensive agricultural settlements; settle- 
ments of the most permanent kind; settlements 


_ which must inevitably and rapidly spread out, from 
_ that centre, south to the very banks of the Colum- 


bia. 

And then, whose will that country be? How 
will the British Government dare, even if she 
would, neglect or abandon the British interests that 
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will have sprung up under the protection and priv- | 
jlece of her own laws and charters ? 

Does the gentleman from South Carolina think 
that all this is going on just as it should? that no 
notice to terminate such a state of things is re- | 
quired ? that we have but to fold our hands, in sa- | 
gacious inactivity, and look quietly on, and all | 
will be well? Z—Then may we also declare, when 
the thunder growls, that there is no storm in the 
air. ‘Then may the patrol slumber in security at 
his post, even when the enemy’s cannon give warn- | 
ing note that he is advancing, in mass, to the onset. 

| pass to the second proposition of the gentle- | 
man from Massachusetts, that if, under any cir-., 
cumstances, we suffer war to arise, we thereby 
bring discredit on our country, and dishonor on 
the ave in which we live. 

Discredit! dishonor! Strong terms. I have al- 
ready shown that we contend for no trifle, for no 
unprofitable right. The only remaining contin- 
gency under which such charges can justly apply . 
is, if we contend for that which is no right at all; 
for that which is but a profitable wrong. 

Sir, if there be a situation in life, public or pri- 
vate, Where a wise and just man will set jealous 
guard on his reason, it is, when he bends its pow- 
ers to decide a question of disputed right, to which 
he is one of the parties. The best of us are but 
men. Our longings tinge our judgments. That 
which we desire should be, how readily do we find, 
or frame, a plea to justify! When our wishes urge, 
or our interests solicit, how prone are we all to 
rush upon conclusions to which our unbribed rea- 
son would never have assented! 

Ina spirit of scrupulous self-watchfulness, then, 
let us approach aieation. In the great cause 
now pending between us and England, before the 
tribunal of the civilized world, let us adopt the 
principles of her declaration rather than those of 
our own; let us take the testimony of her witness- 
es, rather than of those it is our equal privilege to 
summon. And if, even out of these materials, of 
our opponent’s own selection, we can still erect an 
impregnable title, not only to what we have claim- 
ed, but to much that we have offered to relinquish, 
then even self-jealousy may be satisfied; and the 

judgment of a candid world must, perforce, be giv- | 
en in our favor. 

England, pending this negotiation, has virtually 
abandoned all claims founded on discovery or prior 
settlement; a very sufficient proof that she does not 
consider them tenable.. In the official statement by | 
her plenipotentiaries, appended to the protocol of | 
the sixth conference held in December, 1826, they 
declare: 

** Whatever title may have been, however, either 
‘on the part of Great Britain, or on the part of 
‘Spain, prior to the convention of 1790, it was, 
‘from thence forward, no longer to be traced in 
‘ vague narratives of discoveries, several of them ad- 

‘ mitted to be apocryphal, but in the text and stipula- 
‘ tions of that convention itself.’’—Doc. 199, H. R., 
20th Congress, Ist sess., p. 52. 

This proposition, if it be admitted, narrows 
down the whole controversy toa very simple point; 
to an examination, namely, of the “ text aoe stip- 
ulations”’ of the convention in question, as the ihe 
just source of title, in either nation, to territory on 
the northwest coast. 

Our negotiators have argued that this conven- 
tion, being bit of a temporary character, was an- 
nulled by the war between Spain and Great Brit- 
ain, declared in 1796. But Mr. Pakenham still 
stoutly maintains the contrary. In his letter to 
Mr. Buchanan of July last, he says: 

_* The Nootka Sound convention has continued 
‘in full and complete force up to the present mo- | 
‘ment.”’ 

He argues, in another part of the same letter, in 
regard to this convention, that 

“Tt must be considered as an acknowledgment 
‘ of existing rights, an admission of certain princi- | 
‘ ples of international law, not to be revoked at the 
‘ pleasure of either party, or to be set aside by a 

‘ cessation of friendly relations between them.”’ 

In so far as the coftvention actually recognizes | 
territorial rights then existing, there is force in the | 
above view; and, at all events, after such a decla- | 
ration, England is forever barred from demurring | 
to any conclusion, at which, following the text 


and stipulations of that convention, we may justly 
arrive. 
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Now, taking the words of that convention thus 
expressly appealed to by Great Britain, ints rpret- 
ing these in their plain and obvious sense, corrob- 
orated and elucidated by the most authentic con- 


| temporaneous commentaries thereon, I assert, 


broadly and positively, that this very document 
recognises in Spain—and consequently in us as 
Spain’s assignee—an ABSOLUTE AND UNDIVIDED 
RIGHT OF TERRITORY, UP TO THE LATITUDE OF 
FORTY-NINE AND A HALF; and, IN BOTH NATIONS, A 
JOINT RIGHT OF SETTLEMENT THENCE TO THE 
NORTH, sO FAR AS ANY Britisu oR AMERICAN 
CLAIMS MAY REACH. (.Note 1.) 

I repeat it. By the Nootka Sound convention, 
England wholly abandons to Spain all territorial 
right south of latitude forty-nine and a half; and 


|| acknowledges in that country equal rights with 


her north of that parallel. 

As to the accuracy and justice of this view of 
the case, I submit it, without one doubt as to the 
to result, alike to scrupulous friends at home, and 
to just-minded enemies abroad. If to the learned 
gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Bayiy,}] who did 
not allude to it yesterday in his argument on title, 
or to any one else, it seem overstrained, his at- 
tention I ask to the proofs [am about to adduce. 
Let him suffer me, in the first place, to refer him 
to an episode in British history. instructive in it- 
self, as a specimen of the temper and policy of 
that powerful Government, and especially inter- 
esting in connexion with her diplomacy at the 
present day. 

It was in 1790. William Pitt, the ablest of Tory 
statesmen, the best friend of negro freedom in 
England and of feudal slavery in France,—William 
Pitt was Prime Minister. In May of that year, a 
royal message declared to Parliament that certain 
gritish vessels had been seized on the northwest 
coast of America by a Spanish officer, and that a 
demand for satisfaction had been fruitlessly made 
upon Spain. (Note 2.) ‘The message therefore 
recommended vigorous preparation for war. 

In confirmation of this alleged outrage on the Brit- 
ish flag, a memorial was a few days afterwards pre- 
sented to Parliament, signed by one John Meares, 
commander of the vessels in question, in which he 
stated that he had reached Nootka, on a trading 
voyage, in 1788; that he had then purchased from 
Maquilla, the native chief, ‘*a spot of ground, 


| whereon he built a house for his occasional resi- 


dence;” that he afterwards proceeded to China; and 
in 1789 sent two vessels to the northwest coast, 
(Note 3;) that these had been seized in the name of 
the Spanish King, while atanchor in NootkaSound, 
by Don Martinez, who had previously madea Span- 
ish settlement there; that their crews had been sent, 
as usurpers, to a Spanish prison; and that the flag 
of Spain had been hoisted on the “lands” belong- 
ing to the memorialist. r 
A negotiation ensued. Spain offered to submit 
the matter to arbitration, by any one of the Kings 
of Europe, to be chosen by England; but the Brit- 
ish Government, not then as much in favor of that 
mode of settling a dispute as now, refused all arbi- 
tration, and hastened her military preparations: 
equipping, by incredible exertions and at a cost of 
fifteen million dollars, seventy ships of the line in 
five months. Spain, in this emergency, applied for 


'| aid to the National Assembly of France, and Mir- 


abeau reported in her favor. The language of his 
report might almost be supposed to have supplied 
a text for use in our own day: 

‘*Shall we do so much injustice (said he) to the 
‘ character of two enlightened nations, as to suppose 
* they would lavish their blood and treasure for the 
‘acquisition of so distant, so barren a spot of 
* ground.” 

With many high compliments to England, the 
report concludes that Spain must not be deserted 
at a moment of danger; and accordingly the As- 


sembly voted an augmentation of the naval force. | 


But the reluctance of France to engage in a war with 


_ England soon became so apparent, that Spain, find- 


ing herself pressed, with haughty urgency, for a 


categorical answer, and considering that Great Brit- | 


ain had augmented her navy to a hundred and fifty- 


eight sail of the line, while her own numbered but | 


seventy line ships, finally, in October of the same 
year, submitted to necessity, and signed at the Es- 
curial the celebrated Convention or Noorxa; the 
same since claimed by England as the basis of all 


‘) ber territorial rights on the northwest coast. 
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It behooves us to examine, with strict care, the 
provisions of that convention. 

Its first and second articles declare, that “ the 
buildings and tracts of land of which the subjects of 
his Britannic Majesty were dispossessed” in 1789, 
shall be restored; and that just reparation shall be 
made for all acts of violence and forcible seizure of 
property on the northwest coast. 

Its third article secures to both nations the navi- 
gation and fishery of the Pacifie and South seas, 
and the right of landing and making settlements on 
the coasts of those seas, * subject, nevertheless, to 
the provisions and re strictions specified in the three 
following articles:’’ that is to say, the 4th, 5th, and 
Gih. ; 

The fourth article prohibits British subjects 
from navigating or fishing Within ten sea leagu Ss 
of any Spanish settlement. 

And the fifth article—the most important of the 
whole—lying at the very basis of the present dis- 
pute, reads thus: 

«Arr. 5. It is agreed that, as well in the places 
which are to be restored to the British subjects, 
by virtue of the first article, as in all other parts» 
of the north wesgern coasts of North America, or 
of the islands adjacent, situated to the north of 
the coast already occupied by Spain, wherever 
the subjects of the two Powers shall have made 
settlements since the month of April, 1789, or 
shall hereafter make any, the subjects of the 
other shall have free dcess, and shall carry on 
their trade without any disturbance or mo! 
‘tion.”’ 
ica, ) 

Observe, I pray you, the wording of this article. 
The species of joint occupation thereby estab- 
lished 1s to be, as well at Nootka, if land be there 
restored to British subjects, as in other parts of the 
northwest coast, ** situated to the north of the parts 
ALREADY occurten by Spain.”’ * Occupied”’ is the 
word, not even legally possessed; and ‘* already 
occupied,”’’ that is, at the date pf the convention, 
to wit, on the 28th of October, 1790. That Nootka, 
at that date, was ‘already occupied by Spain,” 
no one pretends todeny. It is a fact established, 
indeed, by Meares’s memorial itself, that it had 
been settled by the Spaniards eighteen months be- 
fore. (Note 4.) And it remained a Spanish set- 
tlement, as we shall see, for more than four years 
afterwards. 

But the latitude of Nootka is a little north of 
forty-nine and a half. It follows that, by that very 
convention to which the British commissioners 
appeal, in which they profess to discover the sole 
authentic source of all territorial rights on the 
northwest coast, England has not a shadow of a 
claim south of forty-nine and a half, and but a joint 
right of settlement north of that latitude. 

Is this a new view of the subject? a new inter- 
pretation of that convention, and the reciprocal 
rights itconfirms? It may be new to many mem- 
bers of this House. It may be new, even, among 
the arguments called forth by the negotiations on 
this subject, for our negotiators, not admitting 
that the Nootka convention is still in foree, may 
not have deemed it necessary scrupulously to test 
the bearing of its provisions. Jt is not new to 
England, no matter with what skilful ingenuity 
she has hitherto kept it outof sight. To the Brit 
ish Cabinet it is nearly as old as the convention 
itself. It is established by that commentary on 
the convention, of all others the most authentic, 
namely, the debates in Parliament occurring but 
a few weeks after its signature, and growing out 
of the usual motion for an address of thanks to the 
King on the occasion. 

In the Lords, the Duke of Montrose moved the 
vote of thanks. How does this apologist of the 
crown construe the rights accruing under the con- 
vention? Hear him: 

‘We are not only restored to Nootka, but we 
‘ may participate in a more northern settlement, if we 
* should find at any time that a more northern sit- 
‘ uation would be preferable for the carrying on of 
‘the trade.”—Parliamentary History, vol. 28, p. 
934. - 

In the Commons, the mover of the Address did 
not even allude to the acquisition by the conven- 
tion of any territorial rights whatever; but a cer- 
|| tain loyal Mr. Smith, who followed him, boasted, 
in the exultation of his heart, 

“ That the whole coast of Prince William Sound 


. 


. 


° 


. 


. 


- 


- 


- 


esti- 


(The sixth article refers to South Amer- 


‘i 
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‘ was free for us to settle on, no place being oceu- 
‘nied there by a Spanish colony.”’"—Par. His. vol. 
OX, p. ORD. 

Prince William sound lies in sixty north latitude, 
more than seven hundred miles north of Nootka. 
If Mr. Smith were still alive, he would have to 
settle that claim with the Rusgians, not with us. 

Put the chief debate in the Lower House, and 
that which is deetsive of the entire question, was 
between the two master spirits of the day, Fox and 
Pitt. ‘To it L invite your special attention. 

Mr. Fox, whose patriotism no man ever doubt- 
ed, first makes a concession of the greatest import- 
ance to Spain. He said: 

‘‘Tle was as much a friend to the claims of 
Spain, sanctioned by the treaty of Utrecht, as 
Count Florida Blanca, or any Spanish Minister, 
because they were founded in justice. ‘These were, 
an exclusive right of territory, navigation and 
commerce, on the seas and coasts of Spanish 
America. The absurd and extravagant claims 
‘arose from extending the term Spanish America 
* to seas and coasts where Spain had no right of occu- 
nancy. To what did we object before but to the 
* indefinite limit of Spanish America? The objec- 
* tion still remained, for the limit of Spanish Amer- 
*jieca was still undefined.’’—p. 991. 

Following up the same argument, he adds: 

“ Where our admitted right of settlement on the 
‘northwest coast commenced was completely un- 
‘defined. Ifit was said al Nootka, we did not know 
* that Nootka would be restored.’’—Ibid. 

And aruin: 

«Thus we had given up all right to settle, except 
‘for temporary purposes, to the south of the Spanish 
* settlements, or in the intervals between them, if they 
*happened to be distant. We had obtained an 
* adinission of our right to settle to the north, and 
‘even that we had not obtained with clearness. 
As Spanish settlements were the only mark of 
limits, suppose we were to meet one farther to 
the north than we expected, and a dispute were 
‘to arise, whether it was new or old, it would be 
‘some difficulty to send out our builders to de- 
‘cide,’ &c.—p. 995. 

Such were Vir, F'ox’s interpretations of the con- 
vention. Will it be argued that they are but the 
opinions of an opposition member, however 4is- 
tinguished for probity and ability? But we have 
the reply of Mr. Pitt, officially recorded, to prove 
what was admitted, and what denied, by the 
British Cabinet. 

I will ask my fellow-members to read that speech 
of Mr. Pitt, as they will find itin the ‘*Parliamentary 
History of Eneland,” from the first word to the 
last. They will find there not one syllable contra- 
dicting the assertions made, and inferences drawn, 
by his great rival, in the foregoing extracts. Mr. 
Fox had said, that Spain’s claim of exclusive ter- 
ritory in Spanish Americawas sanctioned by treaty 
stipulations, and was founded in justice. No de 
nial of this by Mr. Pitt. Mr. Fox had asserted, 
that either Nootka, if indeed Nootka was restored, 
or a yet more northern Spanish settlement, if such 
should hereafter be eal: was the mark of limit 
on the north, of Spanish America. Mr. Pitt’s si- 
lence admits the accuracy of this interpretation. 
Mr. Fox had declared, that to the south of these 
Great Britain had renounced all right of sovereign- 
ty or permanent settlement. That, too, by pass- 
ing it over unanswered, Mr. Pitt concedes. Nay, 
the British Minister goes further yet. In reply to 
the inference deduced by Mr. Fox from the above, 
that ‘* every new regulation was a concession, not 
an acquisition,’? Mr. Pitt admits: 

** That though what this country (Great Britain) 
‘had eained consisted not of new rights, it certain- 
‘ly did of new advantages.” —p. 1002. 

And then he proceeds to expatiate—on territorial 
rights acquired? on the privilege of settlement 
south to Ban Francisco? Not a word of it; but 
on the whale fishery and its advantages; and there- 
with he winds up his speech, 

Now is it credible—is it conceivable even—that 
a minister, than whom one more able in debate or 
more accomplished in diplomacy never guided the 
destinies of Britain, should have listened to all 
these assertions, thus publicly put forth in the Na- 
tional Legislature, by a member hardly second to 
himself in talent and in standing; knowing, too, 
that, the next morning, the thousand tongues of 
the press were to declare these aloud, to England, 


‘ 


‘ 


‘ 


o 


| captains, Gray and Ingraham, who had been pres- 
| ceedings in 1789. These gentlemen depose, that 


_could converse perfectly with the natives, they | 
| never heard of any purchase of land by Meares. 


| above spot of ground was abandoned by Meares, 
| when his last vessel, the Iphigenia, commanded by 


_ of 1788, they add: 


| *the Indians; but this Captain Douglass pulled to 


| ‘islands, the same year. The boards he took on 
| *board the Iphigenia, and the roof he gave to Cap- 


/fany house remaining.’’—Proofs and Illustrations 
, to Greenhow’s Oregon, p. 415. - 
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j 
| 


to Spain, to the civilized world; is it, I ask, with- 
in the bounds of possibility, that such a minister || 
should have suffered all this, without protest or || 
contradiction, if any protest could reach, if any 
contradiction could disprove it? Itis not credible, 
not conceivable, not possible. No man who stands |! 
on his reputation for common sense will argue or || 
believe it. 


The conclusion is irresistible, that, let England's | 
pretensions on the northwest coast be, at the pres- | 
ent day, what they will, they extended, in 1790, no | 
further than to a joint right of settlement, north of | 





’ 
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*wardly Spanish settlement; that there the dividing 
‘point should be fired; and that, from thence to the 
‘northward should be free for entrance, use, and 


| *commerce to both parties, conformably with the 
| * fifth article of the convention; that establishments 


‘should not be formed without permission of ¢),, 
* respective courts; and that the English should not 
‘pass to the south of Puca.’’—Vancouver’s Voyaze. 
vol. 2, p. 342. i 
In a word, the Spanish commissioner put upon 
the provisions of the convention the very same in 


terpretation which had been put upon them, pub- 


latitude forty-nine and a half, shared with her |) licly and uncontradicted, by Fox and others in the 
equally by Spain. Such was, then, the “acknowl- |f British Parliament, two years before. 


edement of existing rights,’? which, Mr. Paken- 
ham declares ‘cannot be revoked at the pleasure || 
of either party.’’ 

I might here rest, without another word, the || 
whole case. But it is useful, as well as curious, to || 
pursue the matter a little further, and trace the || 
growth of these pretensions of England, from their 1 
modest shape in 1790, to their overgrown form at | 
the present day. 

The first opportunity on which England, in ac- 
cordance with a policy which has gradually se- |! 
cured to her the dominion of a large portion of the | 
world, saw fit to push onward her territorial claims | 
in northwestern America, was the appointment of | 
commissioners to carry out the first article of the | 
Nootka convention. 

The celebrated navigator, Vancouver, was ap- 
pointed on behalf of England, and a Sefior Quadra 
on the part of Spain. They met at Nootka, in Au- 
cust, 1792; and the account of their negotiation is 
given to us by Vancouver, in the narrative of his 
voyage. Their respective views, in regard to the || 
matters in dispute, were soon found to differ very || 
widely. 

Quadra, in an official letter, dated the 29th of 
Aucust, assumed the following ground: 

** That, under the orders of the Viceroy of New 
‘Spain, Martinez entered Nootka, and took pos- | 
‘ session, the 5th of May, 1789, with visible demon- 
‘strations of joy in the Indians, and afterwards 
‘fortified the place, without any objection being 
*‘ made on the part of a trading brig, called the Iphi- 
‘venia, then in the cove,’’? &c.—Vancouver’s Voy- | 
age, vol. 2, p. 340. 

He adds, that he (Martinez) exercised richts of 
sovereignty, by examining the ‘ papers and pass- 
ports” of trading vessels, Portuguese, American, | 
and British. 

In regard to land, Quadra maintained that Meares | 
never had actually purchased any land at Noot- 
ka; that he had never even had possession of any, 
except a single spot, “ forming nearly an equilate- 
‘ral triangle, not extending a hundred yards on 
‘any one side, bounded in front by the sea, and 
‘on the other two sides by high craggy rocks;’’ 
on which isolated spot Mr. Meares had erected | 
his temporary residence. He adduced, in proof | 
of his assertions, the testimony of two American 








ent at Nootka in 1788, and during the whole pro- 


though they remained there nine months, and 


In regard to buildings, and in proof that even the 


a Captain Douglass, left the sound, in the autumn || 


**On the arrival of the Columbia, in the year 
¢ 1788, there was a house, or rather a hut, consist- |) 
‘ing of rough posts, covered with boards, made by 





‘pieces, prior to his sailing for the Sandwich 


‘tain Kendrick, which was cut up and used as fire- 
* wood on board the Columbia; so that, on the ar- 
‘rival of Don Martinez, there was no vestige of 





Under these cireumstances Seftor Quadra very 
naturally concluded, that Meares had been dispos- 
sessed of neither lands nor buildings; and, conse- 
quently, that there was “ nothing to deliver up.” 
He observed, at the same time, (so Vancouver in- 
forms us:) 1] 

“That Nootka ought to be the last or most north |! 


i 
' 
| 
} 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| as Vancouver would 


/ant purchase, and who published the next — 


Subsequently, Sefior Quadra offered to leave 
Vancouver in possession of the spot Mr. Meares 
had occupied, and even to place at his command 
the houses, gardens, and offices then occupied by 
the Spaniards, whilst himself retired; but ‘without 
prejudice to the legitimate right of Spain.” 

o this Vancouver declared, that he was not au- 
thorized to agree. He contended, that the words 


, * buildings and tracts of land” employed in the 
| first article of the convention could not possibly be 


construed to mean merely a triangular spot hardly 
containing one acre of ground, and 

“That at least the whole port of Nootka, of 
‘which his Majesty’s subjects had been forcibly 
‘ dispossessed, and at which themselves, their ves- 


| * sels and cargoes had been captured, must have 


‘been the proposed object of restitution.’ — Voyage, 
vol. 2, p. 375. 

He also put forward the British claim, then for 
the first time asserted, to equal settlement with 


| Spain, south to latitude thirtygight; declaring that 


he 
** Conceived Port St. Francisco to be the north- 
‘ernmost settlement occupied by the subjects of 


| * His Catholic Majesty, in April, 1789.”’—Voyage, 
| vol. 2, p. 350. 


This, by the way, was not, in any sense, the 
uestion; the words ‘already occupied”’ clearly re- 
dovine to the date of the convention, to wit: Octo- 
ber, 1790; and not by any possible construction, 
ave them refer, to the date 
of the alleged capture. 
Asan offset to the evidence of Captains Gray 
and Ingraham, and, so far as it appears, as the sole 
warrant beyond the words of the convention, for 


' his demand of the whole settlement of Nootka, 


Vancouver brings forward the deposition of a cer- 
tain Robert Duffin, supercargo under Meares, and 
who was with him at Nootka in 1788. Vancouver 


| gives, in his voyage, but the substance of this man’s 
| evidence, of which the material part, according to 
| his version, is as follows: 


** Mr. Meares, attended by himself (Duffin) and 
‘Mr. Robert Funter, on the 17th or 18th of May, 


| £1788, went on shore and bought of the two chiefs, 


‘Maquilla and Callicum, the whole of the land that 
‘ forms the Friendly cove, Nootka Sound, in his Ma- 
‘ jesty’s name, for eight or ten sheets of copper, and 


'*some trifling articles: that the natives were per- 
| * fectly satisfied, and, with the chiefs, did homage to 


‘Mr. Meares as their sovereign, according to the cus- 
‘tom of the country,’’ &c.— Voyage, vol. 2, p. 370- 
371. 

This statement of Duffin’s is an utter falsehood; 


| whether suborned for the occasion or not, we may 


not now determine. Great Britain’s own principal 


| witness shall disprove it; the reputed sovereign, 


the very man who is said to have made this import- 


the narrative of his voyage and his claims and his 
wrongs—even Mr. Meares himself. Here he is, 


_ in very respectable quarto form. And what is his 


testimony? What says his daily journal of the 
roceedings at Nootka? Under date the 16th 
May, 1788, (Duffin has it the 17th or 18th) Meares 


‘says, that he had a visit from the two Nootka chiefs. 


He adds: 

‘A present, consisting of copper, iron, and other 
‘ gratifying articles, was made to the chiefs Ma- 
‘ quilla and Callicum, who, on receiving it, took off 
¢ their sea-otter garments, threw them, in the most 
‘ graceful manner, at our feet, and remained in the 


| ©unattired garb of nature on the deck.’’—Voyage, 
|p. 113-114. 


A present observe; and generously returned, 


/too. But is there no mention made, on that day, 
| or on the 17th or 18th, of the eT of Nootka? 


nothing said of the flattering homage done to Mr. 
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Meares, as sovereign? Nota syllable, either on 
the 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, nor any other day. 
The sole foundation for this romance of the su- 
yercargo, if foundation it have at all, is to be found 
in 
month, where he says: 

‘«‘ Maguilla had not only most readily consent- 
‘ed to grant us a spot of ground in his territory, 
< whereon a house might be built for the accom- 


«modation of the people we intended to leave | 


‘there, but had promised us also his assistance in 


‘forwarding our works, and his protection of the | 


«party whe were destined to remain at Nootka du- 
‘ring our absence. 


In return for this kindness, | 


‘the chief was presented with a pair of pistols, | 


‘which he had regarded with an eye of solicitude 
< ever since our arrival.” —Voyage, p. 114. 

Was ever, in a grave dispute between two great 
nations, pretension se idle gupported by falsehood 


so shameless! The whole proceeding is a type, | 


but too strictly faithful, of England’s pretensions 
on the northwest coast. Thus it stands: 


Meares, a British trader, in search of furs, puts | 
into Nootka Sound. There, according to his own | 


story told his own way, the native chief ** consents 
to grant,’’ not to sell, a **spot of ground,’’ where- 
on he may build; and “in return for this kind- 
ness”—no pretence here of peyment, even for that 
spot of ground—the trader makes to the chief a 
small present. In the commencement of this 
man’s memorial laid before Parliament two years 
afterwards, it is stil only ‘a spot of ground, 
whereon he built a house for his, occasional resi- 
dence;” but it is purchased from Maqguilla. 
before the memorial concludes, however, this mod- 


Even | 


est spot of ground has swelled into “ the lands be- | 


longing to your memorialist,”’ 

The men in buckram increase in number as the 
drama proceeds. By the menth of October, 1790, 
and in the words of the convention, it had become 


‘* buildings and tracts of land,’’ of which Meares | 


had been dispossessed; and when two years more 
had passed over the transaction, nothing short of 
the whole settlement of Nootka, with the recogni- 
tion of Meares as sovereign of the territory, would 


|, the surrender was made. 
| render of any “ buildings and tracts of land 
| alter the fuct, that Nootka was, in October, 1790, ‘‘al- | 
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| “Voyage to the Pacific,’ in 1795-4, tells us that, 
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° 


| in March, 1796, he made the harbor of Nootka; 
| and he adds: 


Meares’s Journal, under date ef the 25th of that | 


**T sent an officer into the cove for intelligence; 
‘who returned at noon, and reported there were no 
* vessels in it; and that the spot on which the Span- 


| ish settlement formerly stood was now occupied by 


‘an Indian village.”’—Voyage, p. 50. 

He then goes on to say: 

«* Maguilla, the chief of Nootka, paid us a visit 
‘here ; an@ he and Clupanutch, another chief, 
‘brought me several fetters, dated March, 1795, 


| * which informed me that Captain Vancouver sailed 


‘from Monterey the Ist December, 1794, for Eng- 


| ‘land; arfd that the Spaniards had delivered up the 


‘ port of Nootka, &c., to Lieutenant Pierce, of the 


| * Marines, agreeably to the mode of restitution set- 


“tled between the two courts. A letter from the 


‘ Spanish officer, Brigadier Alava, informed me of 


‘ their sailing in March, 1795, from hence.”’ 

‘* Several letters,”’ Captain Broughton says, from 
whom we are not even informed; and Senor Alava 
mentions nothing of the surrender, but only that 
the Spaniards had left the place. 

A recent English historical work of reputation, 


| with the name of the Queen and most of the no- 


bility on its list of subscribers, varies this story, 
thus: - 
‘It may be mentioned here, that, in 1795, this 
‘ territory was formally taken possession ef by Lieu- 
‘tenant Pierce of the British navy, and received 


| the name of King George’s sound.’’—.4ddolphus’s 
| Reign of George III, vol. 4, p. 502. 


Nothing about a surrender, here. It “* was for- 
mally taken possession of’? and named; a very 
easy thing for a Lieutenant Pierce, or any one else 


'to do, after the Spaniards had vacated the settle- 
| ment. 


But, further, supposing a surrender of lands to 


have been actually made by Spain to England, 


| stil, we neither know what amount of land was 


satisfy the voraciously-increasing appetite of the || 


British claim. 

Spain, as may’ well be supposed, was not pre- 
pared to keep 
demands. Qua 


pre with these yearly-increasing | 
ra and the British navigator parted || 


restored, nor under what conditions or restrictions 

Nor could the simple sur- 
> 

there, 


ready occupied by Spain;”’ nor the express stipula- 


| tion of the convention, that, north of that point of 


in personal kindness, but after a fruitless negotia- | 


tion, Nootka remaining in the possession of Spain. || 


Vancouver expressly says: 


‘<I requested in conversation the next day (Sep- | 
“tember 16, 1792) to be informed if he (Quadra) | 
‘was positively resolved to adhere, in the restitu- || 
‘tion of this country, to the principles contained |) 


‘in his last letter? And on receiving from him a re- 


‘ply in the affirmative, I acquainted him that I | 


* should consider Nootka as a Spanish pert; and re- 
‘quested his permission to carry on the necessary 


‘employments on shore, which he very politely | 


‘ gave.’’—Voyage, vol. 2, p. 367, 368. 
Two yeays after this negotiation, namely, in 
September, 1794, Vancouver returned to Nootka, 


occupation only, was the coast to be free for set- 
tlement to both Powers. 

Yet even this is not the entire case. 
torians—the only two I have found whose works 
date within a few years of this transaction, one a 
French authority, the other british—agree in de- 


| nying that there was any restitution whatever. 
| Ségur the Elder, French-ambassador successively 


at the courts of St. Petersburgh, Berlin and Vienna, 
writing, in 1801, a ‘* Political, Picture of Europe 
from 1786 to 1796,’’ says: . 


‘« England, under the flimsy pretence of reclaim- | 


| € ing some contraband ships taken by the Spaniards 


found the Spanish flag still flying there; and, Qua- |, 
dra having died meanwhile, found Sefior Alava | 
appointed commandant of Nootka. From this gen- | 
tleman he learnt that he (Alava) had been appoint- | 
ed “for the particular purpose of finishing the pend- | 


ing negotiation.” But no instructions from Eng- 
land had reached Vancouver; and he left Nootka 
without effecting anything. 


|‘drid, mutually to disarm.’’—Ségur’s Reign of 


‘on the west coast of North America, threatened to 
‘ declare war against Spain.”? * * * France, after 


‘a short hesitation, notwithstanding the disorder of || at €210,000. 


‘her finances, determined to support Spain against 1 


‘the English. And the Cabinet of London, intimi- 
‘ dated by this energetic and unexpected resolution, 
‘ postponed its ambitious projects; contented itself 
‘with the restitution of the English vessels that had 
‘ been captured; and agreed, with the Court of Ma- 


\\ Fred. William, vol. 2, p. 153 and 171. 


Two months later, at Monterey, Vancouver says | 


that Alava received instructions, of which he con- 
fided a part to the British navigator; and these in- 


structions, so Vancouver tells us, would enable an | 


amicable adjustment, ‘‘ nearly on the terms offered | 
to Sefior Quadra in September, 1792.” But still |, 
no instructions to Vancouver; who accordingly re- | 


turne 
as before. 


So far, then, it is confessed, that for more than 
four years after the signature of a convention 


England, leaving the whole matter open 


wrung from Spain by menace and lavish warlike | 


preparation, she remained in ful and undis- 


turbed possession of the entire settlement of Noot- | 


ka. N or have I yet seen any sufficient evidence, 
unless' we consider as such a vague report alluded 
to by an undistinguished navigator, that one foot 
of land in that sound ever was. surrendered b 


Spain to England. A Captain Broughton, in his '' 


| to the fact, we can hardly suppose it unknown to 


The motive may be incorrectly inferred; but as 
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“ But though Engtand, at the expense of three 
‘ millions, extorted from the Sealants a promise of 
‘ restoration and reparation, it is well ascertained, 
‘ first, that the settlement in question hever was re- 
‘stored by Spain, nor the Spanish flag at Nootka 
‘ever struck; and secondly, that no settlement has 
‘ever been subsequently attempted by England on 
‘the Californian coast.”’"—dppendia, pp. 40, 41. 

The Edinburgh Review of July last takes nearly 
the same view ef the facts. Its words are: 

‘** Vancouver left Nootka Sound in the posses- 
‘sion of the Spaniards; and there is considerable 
‘doubt whether any lands were ever restored to 
‘ Meares, or whether there were any to restore. 
* All we know is, that, in 1795, all parties, Spaniards 
*and English, had abandoned Nootka Sound, and 


| “it has not been reoceupied.’’—Review, p. 256, 257. 


And, finally, strongly corroborating evidence, In 
proof of the fact that England, up to the year 
1794 at least, formally admitted Spain’s richts in 
the port of Nootka, and that, when that settlement 
was finally abandoned, it was as a measure of con- 
venience to Spain, rather than as consenting to the 
demands of England, is to be foundin a very eu-¢ 
rious original Spanish manuscript, preserved in the 
Library of Congress, and entitled “ Confidential 
leetvadiond for the Kingdom of New Spain,” 
drawn up by Count Gigédo, former Viceroy, and 
addressed to his successor, the Marquis Branci- 
forte, dated June 30, 1794. 

In these instructions, given, it ought to be borne 
in mind, strictly as a matter of confidential busi- 
ness, and not, by possibility, for the sake of eflect, 


| the ex-viceroy says, in paragraph 711: 


‘Moreover it will always be necessary, that 
* there be, in one of these ports, either in that of 
* San Francisco or Bucarely, or that of Nootha itself, 
‘in pursuance of the standing agreement with the Gov- 
‘ernment of England, some vessels and detachments 
‘of ours, to make respected the authority of the 
* sovereign,’ &c, 

We can hardly have anything more conclusive. 
And equally to the point is a portion of paragraph 
713; in which, after giving it as his opinion that 
it was ** advisable to contract the Spanish limits as 
far as the Straits of Fuea,’’ Gigédo adds: 

* Your excellency already knows how much the 
‘past dissensions have cost, notwithstanding the 
good treatment which I gave the English prison- 
ers, and the compensation I ordered to be made to 
them forall their losses, which have, in a great de- 
cree, smoothed the difficulties. A royal determi- 
nation, in conformity with these principles, has 
been reeeived, for the abandonment ef Neetka; to 
which service I have, in consequence of the death of 
the former commissioner, assigned Brigadier Don 
Jose Manuel de Alava, on account of the incidents 
which might supervene, and the cautions given by 
‘the Court to observe the conduct of the English 
‘ commissioner.” a 

Adolphus, above quoted, (Vol. 4, page 501,) tells 
us the “ compensation’’ here alluded to was fixed 


a ee a a a Oh ee oa 


. 


The above extract shows that Alava was ap- 
pointed expressly to carry into effect the abandon- 
ment of Nootka; and was instructed in so doing, 


| jealously to watch the conduct of the English com- 


missioner. ‘Taken in connexion with Alava’s let- 
ter to Broughton, already referred to, it strongly 
indicates the probability that Nootka was volunta- 
rily abandoned by Spain—never surrendered to 
England. (Note 5.) 


Such are the facts of the case. And they would 
one of the most noted diplomatists of the day. || be equally conclusive of our #le, even if Gray had 
The testimony of the British historian Belsham, || never discovered the Columbia, and if Lewis and 
writing in 1805, but ten years after the date of the |! Clarke had never explored it. 
affair, is still more distinct. In summing up the || They are facts, too, I pray you to observe, al- 
history of the Nootka dispute, he says: || most exclusively derived from British authorities. 
*« So insignificant was the object in contest, that || It is the man who is the sculptor, not the lion. 
‘no one, either in or out of Parliament, has, so far || And yet, adopting their own version of the story, 
‘as appears, thought it worth while to inquire | assuming as now in force the document put forth 


j 
j 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| * whether restoration has really been made in the | by England as the sole authentic bill of territorial 


‘ mgde prescribed by the treaty or not. It is cer- || rights on the northwest coast, and interpreting its 


| tain, nevertheless, from the most authentic subse- || provisions by the light of the debates ensuing 


* quent information, that the Spanish flag flying at || thereon in her ow:f Parliament, I do not see how 
‘ the fort and settlement of Nootka was never struck, | any candid man can resist the conciusion, that 
‘and that the whole territory has been virtually re- || England has no more right to a foot of soil south 
‘ linquished by Great Britain.”’"—Belsham’s Hist. of || of forty-nine and a half than has the Emperor of 
England, vol. 8, p. 337-8. | Morocco; and that the only A gey- of territory 

k of a compromis- 
documents connected with | ing division at all, is the tract north of the latitude 

| of Nootka. 


nd again, in the appendix to the same volume, | in regard to which she may 
after giving the offici 
the dispute, he adds: 
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If we reckon only to the Russian boundary, then 


leaving us, if we suppose that compromise made, 
the whole of Vancouver's Island and the coast be- 
yond as far north as the southern point of Wash- 
jnzton or Queen Charlotte’s island. 
ut that is not the entire view of the case. At 
the date of the Nootka convention, there was no 
northern boundary line at the parallel of 54° 40’, 
io arrest there the effect of the provision touching 
joint settlement, or to prevent its reaching indefi- 
nitely to the north, and covering all terpitory on 
the northwest coast, north of that parallel, to which 
England or Spain had just claims. But there is, 
at ihis day, acknowledged as England's, a tract 
lying north of that latitude, and west of the Rocky 
mountains, of greater extent than the tract lying 
between that parallel and the parallel of forty-nine 
and « half, (see Note 1;) and over that, equally as 
over this, the joint right of settlement ‘still ex- 
tends, unless it was barred in 1824 by the treaty 
of St. Petersburg. But as that treaty was with 
tussia alone, | conceive that a fair and just inter- 
e} relation of its provisions must restrict their effect 
striclly to what was then Russian territory. If 
#0, both of the above tracts are included within 
that portion of territory which is the fair subject 
of compromise, And if we divide equally the 
entire tract thus comprehended, THE LINE OF COM- 
PROMISE WILL PALL NORTH OF THAT WHICH, as the 
utmost limit of our claim, trae Unirep Srares 
HAVE EVER DEMANDEp—the boundary line, name- 
ly, of the Russian possessions on the south, the 
line of latitude fifty-four degrees forty minutes. 
And now, let those who accuse our Government 
of grasping ambition and reckless contempt of 
right, stand forth and answer me! Has our Gov- 
ernment claimed more than its own? Has it offered 
no sacrifices for the sake of peace? By the text 
of British-claimed documents, by the showing of 
British authorities, the most northern line we have 
claimed is short of the fair line of compromise. 
And have we not proffered forty-nine? Ina spirit, 
even, of Quaker forbearance, have we not, to avert 
the calamities of war, expressed our willingness 
to relinquish to British pertinacity more than five 
devrees—five most important degrees, embracing 
the valuable and commanding harbors of Vancou- 
ver’s Island—nearly four hundred miles of coast, 
which, by the very showing of our adversaries, is 
our own? 7 
I admit, to an able reasoner from South Caro- 
line [Mr. Ruerr] the consolidating influence of 
war, and | admit the lurking danger, in all repub- 
lies, of consolidation. I admit that war is the 
enemy of human progress, the friend of ignorance, 
the ally of despotism. I believe that the wars of 
Napoleon arrested, as only the glare of military 
glory could have arrested, the onward march of 
liberty in revolutionized France. War is a terri- 
ble alternative. But yet it sometimes happens that 
only through grievous evil can men attain great 


good. Our Republic was cradled in war. If war, 


the centre line of the tract is about Frirry-Two; | 


under any circumstances, be a discredit and a dis- | 


honor, what of a certain DecLaration, written 
by ‘Thomas Jetlerson, and adopted, seventy years 
ago, by a band of sturdy patriots assembled in the 
old Philadelphia State-house? 

‘There must be an end, somewhere, to conces- 
sion and compromise. Let those who deal in 
imputations of discredit and dishonor tell us plain- 
ly where the end shall be. For myself, I declare 
that I consider the whole course of our Adminis- 
tration throughout @is affair, from first to last, to 
reflect credit on America, honor on the age in 
which we live. I challenge, out of all history, 
an example of a territorial dispute, in which a na- 
tion with rights so clear, with power so great as 
ours, ever made concessions so liberal, demands 
so moderate. 

So much for the rights in this case. So much in 
justification of our course, and in proof of its 
moderation. One word now, in conclusion, in re- 
ply to that plea for delay, urged by the gentleman 
trom Alabama, [Mr. Yancey,) and others: ** We 
are not ready to assert our rights; in peace we 
have not prepared for war.”’ 
that we have no standing army and powerful navy 
to match England's, then devoutly Me I hope that 
we never shall be, in peace, prepared for war. 
Whenever we are, we shall be prepared also for 


If the meaning is, | 


despotism. Weare as much prepared now, as any 


> 


The Oregon Question—Mr. Owen. 


free nation in peace ever ought to be; yes, and as 
we need be. Cadmus’s fabled dragon-teeth have 
been sown, in very deed, throughout our land, 
and are ready to spring up, in armed shape, in ev- 
ery forest, on every prairie. It is not in our coun- 
try as in England, where the peasant carries no 
weapon, nor learns the use of any. The chase 
and the hardships of the frontier have trained, to 
our hands, an army of hundred thousands; not uni- 
formed or enrolled indeed, but with every essen- 


tial of the soldier, and armed with that terrible | 


weapon, America’s own rifle, before which the 
bayoneted musket of the regular—witness New 
Orleans !~is but as the plaything of a child. 

England may boust, and boast justly, that if we, 
bent on a war of aggression, were to cross the At- 
lantic and attack her in her own sea-girt isle, the 
attempt would result in disaster and defeat. And 
she knows, full as well, that such will be her own 
fate, whenever she carries war into our hemisphere. 
Kither nation is impregnable at home. Neither 
can succeed against the other, in an unjust war of 
conquest, abroad. I speak here not of the result 
of a few months’ or of a single year’s warfare, 
but of ultimate consequences, 

We have soyght peace. We have sacrificed for 
peace, Not that war, in such a cause, is a thing 
io be feared; but only because, with its horrors 
and its barbarizing influences, it is a thing ever 
earnestly to be avoided. 
be thrust upon us, with prompt energy let us meet 
it. If, in spite of our averting efforts, the blow 
must be given, let it be in the spirit of the old ad- 
age, “he gives twice, who gives quickly.”’ 

No temporizing policy befits the present crisis, 
nor can avail to avert its dangers, if with any it 
be rife. Firmness, neither boastful itself, nor yet 
moved by the boasts of others, becomes us as an in- 
dependent nation. And in such firmness is to be 
found the best promise, at last, of permanent, be- 
cause honorable, peace. » 


NOTE 1. 

In aspeech of which the delivery is restricted to a single 
hour, many points of such a subject as this, which it would 
be desirable to illustrate, can be indicated only. 

Iris evident, that the right of joint settlement conferred 
upon Spain and England by the Nootka convention, if it be 
admitted to be, as England alleges that it is, in force at this 
day, must extend to all territory west of the Rocky moun- 
tains and north of the latitude of Nootka, owned or claimed 
either by Great Britain or by the United States as Spain’s 
assignee; unless that right has been, by subsequent treaty, 
ceded, either wholly or in part, by oné of these Powers in 
favor of the other. But no such cession has been made by 
the United States te Great Britain, nor by Great Britain to 
the United States. On the contrary, all subsequent conven- 


tions between these two Powers, so far as they affect this | 


question at all, have tended to confirm the original provision ; 
for they grant, temporarily, to both nations, free right of 


intress throughout *“ any country that may be claimed by | 


either of the contracting parties on the northwest coast of 
America.” 


it may be said, that the United States are barred from all | 
right of joint settlement in any territory west of the Rocky | 


mountains and north of latitude 54 degrees 40 minutes, since 
the date of the treaty of St. Petersburg—(that is to say, the 


Sth (17th) April, 1824,)—by the third article of that treaty, | 


which is as follows: 

“Arr. If. Itis moreover agreed, that, hereafter, there 
shall not be formed by the citizens of the United States, or 
under the authority of the said States, any establishment 
upon the northwest coast of America, nor in any of the 
islands adjacent, to the north of 54 degrees and 40 minutes 


of north latitude ; and that, in the same manner, there shall | 
be none formed by Russian subjects, or under the authority 


of Russia, south of the same parallel.” 


Now, in so far as Russia is concerned, the United States | 


are doubtless, by the above article, forever barred from any 


settlement north of the parallel named. But as, in this case, || 


Russia and the United States were the only contracting 


any benefit or privilege to a third Power. Any such stipu- 
lation, (without even apparent motive, and certainly not in 
the nature of a trust,) in an ordinary contract between indi- 
viduals, would, at common law, be void. It is of the char- 
acter of a nude contract, since it is evident that Great Brit- 
ain did not, and, indeed, from the nature of the transaction, 
could not, give any considerationydirectly or indirectly, 


therefor. The phrase commonly used in similar conven- | 


tions, though not expressed, must be understood, in this, 
namely, that “the sole object of the high contracting par- 
ties is to prevent disputes and differences between them- 
selves,”’ 

It is true, that, in the above cited article, the provision in 
regard to settlement is not,in terms or by any specific metes 
and bounds, restricted to territory belonging to Russia. But 
this cannot alter the nature of the transaction; and the sim- 
ple and manifest explanation of such omission is to be found 
in the fact that Russia and Great Britain did not determine 
until nearly a year afterwards, what was the limit of de- 
marcation throughout the tract in question, between their 
respective territories ; so that Russia might naturally be sup- 


If, notwithstanding, war | 
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; ; s nee, her 
claims on this coast, or to advert, in any official manner, to 


the rights or claims of Great Britain to any portion ot 


- ; the 
| territory in question. . 


, thus conveyed by Russia to a third Power, must be cons 


| been made by Russia to England. — By the treaty of 16 (2 


If, indeed, any portion of this territory had been conveyed 
since the date of the treaty of St. Petersburg, by Russia to 
England, then as to such transferred territory, we should 
have forfeited our right of settiement; since any territory 


ider- 


ed to pass to that third Power, clothed witi all the advantayes 


derived from the treaty. 

But no such transfer of territory has, in point of fact, since 
February, 1820, between Great Britain and Russia, esidepton’ 
ing the limits of their respective possesions on the northwest 
coast of America,” (given in Martens’s  Supplément au Re- 


| cueil des Traités,”’ vol. 2, part 2, page 684,) no conreyunce of 


| Powers is simply declared and determined, as follows: 


territory is made by either nation to the other. The jimit 
of demarcation between the territories of the contracting 


“Arr. If. The line of demarcation between the posses. 
sions of the high contracting parties upon the coast of the 
continent and the islands of America to the northwest shal! 
be drawn in the manner fQlowing: 

* Commencing trom the southernmost point of the island 
called Prince of Wales’s island, which point lies in the 


| parallel of 54 degrees 40 minutes north latitude, and be- 


tween the 13ist and 133d degree of west latitude, (meridian 
of Greenwich,) the said line shall ascend to the north along 
the channel called Portland channel, as far as the point of 
the continent where it strikes the 56th degree of north Jati- 


| tude; from this last mentioned point the line of demarea- 
| tion shall follow the summit of the mountains situated 


parallel to the coast as far as the point of intersection of the 
141st degree of west longitude, (of the same meridian ;) and, 
finally, from the said point of intersection the said meridian 


| line of the 141st degree in its prolongation as far as the 


Frozen ocean, shall form the limit between the Russian and 
British possessions on the continent of America to the south- 


| west.” 


By the fourth article of the same treaty, it is further de- 
elared, that “ Prince of Wales’s Island shall belong wholly 
to Russia ;’? and that “* whenever the summit of the moun- 
tains which extend in a direction parallel to the coast, from 
the 56th degree of north latitude to the point of intersection 
of the l4lst degree of west longitude, shall prove to be at 
the distance of more than ten marine leagues from the 
ocean, the limit between the British possessions and the line 
of coast which is to belong to Russia, as above mentioned, 
shall be formed by a line parallel to the windings of the 
coast, and which shall never exceed the distance of ten ma- 
rine leagues therefrom.” 

By this line of demarcation Russia is declared to possess 
but a narrow strip of coast, at no point wider than ten sea 
leagues, from latitude 54 degrees 40 minutes, up to latitude 


| 60, or a littte north of it; the eastern boundary line termi- 


nating on the coast of Prinee William Sound, in the vicinity 
of Mount St. Elias, and the line running thence due north 
to the Frozen ocean, leaving the Russian possessions to the 


| west and the British to the east of the I4Ist degree of west 


longitude. f 
An inspection of the map will show, that, according to this 


boundary line, Great Britain is declared to own, of the terri 


tory which must be considered west of the Rocky mountains, 
a portion north of latitude 54 degrees 40 minutes, larger than 
that lying south of that parallel and north of the latitude of 
Nootka. 

But inasmuch as the provision in the Nootka convention 
which permits a joint right of settlement north of the lati- 
tude of that Sound has no limit to the north, it is clear, that 


| that provision extends over both portions, even to the Fro- 


| zen ocean. 


It follows, as a necessary consequent, that, if, by way of 
compromise, we are to divide equally the entire territory over 
which this right of joint settlement still extends, THE COMPRO- 
MISE LINE WILL FALL EVEN NORTH OF LATITUDE FIFTY-FOUR 
FORTY. 

If it be argued that England has the right of pereteanty 
north of that latitude, of which no mere right of joint settle- 


| ment can dispossess her, I reply, that evenif this be so, we, 
| in like manner, as the assignees of Spain, have the right of 


|| sovereignty south of the same line, which right of sover- 





eignty, by parity of reasoning, we, by the conceding of that 
mere right of joint settlement, never forfeited. In the event 
of a compromise on the principles above suggested, we 
should be surrendexing our right of joint settlement north 
of latitude 54 degrees 40 minutes, in return for the relin- 
quishment, by England, of her right of joint settlement south 
of that parallel. 


NOTE 2. 
It is, at the least, doubtful (though I have not brought 


t } | that matter into dispute here) whether any of these vessels 
parties, Russia could not stipulate, in that convention, for |) 


were the bona fide property of British subjects. In Meares’s 
Appendix are two docume?ts, the one an obligation signed 
by Captain Douglass to restore the Iphigenia to the King of 
Spain, if deemed a lawful prize, (see .4 ix, No. IV.,) 
in which that vessel is declared to be the property of Don 
Juan Cavallo; and the other, (the last document in that Ap- 
pendix,) an inventory of the property in the Northwest 
America, commanded by Robert Funter, there alsogleclared 
to belong to Cavallo & Co., a Portuguese firm ef Macao. 
Meares, in his memorial, says that Cavallo had no actual 


|| interest in the stock; that his name was obtained in order 


that the vessels might sail with Portuguese papers and un- 
der Portuguese colors, so as to avoid the high port-charges 
demanded by the Chinese from all other European nations 
except the Portugnese. The word of an acknowledged 
smuggler cannot for much. And how are we to reconcile 
the idea of these being British vessels with the fact, that in 
the instructions of the “ merchant proprietors” to Meares, 
given in his own Appendix, (No. I.,) they tell him: 
‘Should you, in the course of your voyage, meet with 
any Russian, English, or Spanish vessels, you will treat them 
with civility and friendship.”  * * Should they 


| 
posed to be unwilling, with the prospect before her of a ne- ! attempt to seize you, or even carry you out of your wey, 
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you will prevent it by every means in your power, and re- 
mel force by foree.” Pe varie “Should you, in sucha 
conflict, have the superiority, you will take possession of 
the vessel, as also her cargo, aud bring both into China,”’ 
& 


British merchant vessel? The Euglish are mentioned, not 
the Portuguese, as one of the nations from whose vessels an 
attack is anticipated as at least possible, and provided 
against accordingly. uh ; 
“and these were the vessels, sailing at best under false 
colors for contraband purposes, Whose commander is said 
to have purchased land at Nootka, the restoration of which 
jand is made the principal article in a convention, costing 
millions, between two ot the most powerful nations of the 
world! And this man’s alleged purchase is made the basis 
of territorial claims by the very nation whose negotiators, 
in the same breath, object to the validity of Gray’s discovery 
of the Coluinbia, because it was not made in a vessel spe- 
cially commissioned and expressly sent out on an explering 
expedition by the Government of the United States! 





NOTE 3. 

If other proof were wanting that Meares made no purchase 
at Nootka, it is to be found in the fact that, in the instruc- 
tions given to the captain commanding these vessels (Col- 
nett,) dated Macao, April 17, 1789, not a word is said about 
the matter. Yet this letter is dated only eleven months after 
the alleged purchase, and addressed to the very officer whom 
he was then despatching to visit, among other places, the 
spot where that purchase was claimed to have been made. 
Meares, himself, seems to have felt that, in such a docu- 
ment, some such reference must naturally be expected ; and, 
accordingly, he says, in his Memorial: 

«“ Mr. Colnett was directed to fix his residence at Nootka 
Sound; and, with that view, to erect a substantial house on 
the spat which your memorialist hud purchased the preceding 
year, as will appear by a copy of his instructions hereto an- 
nexed.”—Memorial, us given in Appendirto Meares’s Journal, 
No. 1. 

Here Meares expressly refers to the official copy of his 
instructions, in proorthat he had ordered Captain Colnett 
to build a substantial house on the spot previously purcbased. 
We turn to the instructions thus referred to, given in his own 
Appendix immmediately following the Memorial, and, strange 
though itbe! NoT ONE WORD OF THE MATTERIS TO BE FOUND 
ruere. He who departs from the truth, needs agood mem- 
ory. All that Meares tells Colnett in regard to founding an 
establishment, is this: 

‘In planning a factory on the coast of America, we look 
to a solid establishment, and not one that is to be abandoned 
at pleasure. We authorize you to fix it, at the most conve- 
nient station, only to place your colony in peace and secu- 
rity,?? &e.—Appendiz, No. 2. 

* Atthe most convenient station” this “solid establish- 
ment”? is to be located. Not a word, in this connexion, 
about Nootka, as the point of settlement, nor about a “sub- 
stantial house”? to be built there, nor the slightest allusion 
toa purchase. Thgonly allusion to Nootka, in the instruc- 
tions, at all, is in alOther paragraph, where Meares says: 

We recommend you, if possible, to form a treaty with 
the various chiefs at Nootka. If you accomplish this, you 
at once become possessed of the furs of a great district, 
with honor and credit, and without incurring a stigma.”’— 
a re No. 2. 

Again: The same Appendix gives an official copy of 
Meares’s instructions to Captain Douglass, commanding the 
Iphigenia, dated Nootka, September 20, 1788, about four 
months after the alleged date of the purchase. 
tions open thus: 

‘‘ Sir, as | mean to proceed, immediately on the launch of 
the Northwest America, to the Sandwich Islands, and from 
thence to China, the whole charge of the Iphigenia and 
Northwest America will consequently devolve upon you.’ — 
-Ippendizx, No. 5. 

This Capiain Douglass then, was leftin command at Noot- 
ka Sound ; and yet in his instructions, covering seven quarto 
pages, not the most distant allusion is made to a purchase 
of land, nor to any land whatever belonging to Meares in 
the Sound. 

Taken inconnexion with the details of the subsequent nar- 
rative, it is difficult to imagine more conclusive proof of a 
negative; and it is, in trath, marvellous that, at this dis- 
tance of time, such a mass of evidence can be brought to 
bear on this point. 


NOTE 4, 

The settlement made at Nootka by the Spaniards was of 
a very permanent character. Martinez reached the sound 
on the: 6th of May, 1789, as Captain Douglass’s Journal 
(given in Meares’s Appendix) informs us. And soon after- 
wards (see letter of Mr. Duflin, dated July 12, 1789, to Mr. 
Meares, Appendix No. XIIL) he had erected a fort “on 
which sixteen guns were mounted, and had taken posses- 
sion of the sound in the name of his Most Catholic Majesty 
Charlies ITI. King of Spain.” 

Meares’s expressions, in his Memorial, are, that Martinez 
“took possession of the lands belonging to your memorial- 
ist, hoisting thereon the standard of Spain, and performing 
such ceremonies as your memorialist is informed are usual 
on such occasions ;” and a little further on, that “he then 
proceeded to build batteries, storehouses,” &c. 

Throughout the whole of the numerous papers given in 
Meares’s Appendix, there is no intimation whatever that 
the parties concerned found any fault with the settling of 
Nootka by the Spaniards in 1789. Nor exceptin the memo- 


rial itself, is there any hint about hardship or injustice | 
done to Meares by the Spaniards in taking possession of || 


to him. Nor is there the least word 


any lands belongin 
Royal message of May, 1790, in regard to 


of complaint in the 


the settlement made at Nootka by Spain. The complaint, 1 


and the sole complaint, made in that message, and to pro- 
cure redress for which warlike preparations are therein 
recommended, is, that “ two vessels belonging to his Majes- 
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ty’s subjects, and two others of which the description is not 
hitherto sufficiently ascertained, have been captured at 
Nootka sound, on the northwestern coast of America, by 
an officer commanding two Spanish ships of war; that the 
cargoes of the British vessels have been seized, and that 
their officers and crews have been sent as prisoners to a 
Spanish port.” 

it is not only true, therefore, that a permanent settlement 
was made at Nootka by the Spaniards in May, 1729; and, con- 
sequently, that, before the date of the convention a settlement 
in laditude 49 * was already occupied by Spain,” but also, 
that it was made without any objection og protest, either on 
the part of the crews of English and other vessels in the 
Sound at the time, or ou the part of the British Govern- 
ment, when first made acquainted with the fact. 





NOTE 5. 
Since th@delivery of this speech, I have noticed an arti- 
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cle in the London Times, referring to the statement made | 


by a Gerinan publicist of reputation, De Koch, im his “His- 
toire Abrégée des 'l'raités de Paix,” as to the fact of surren- 
der, and have referred to the work itself. I find, in the 
chapter treating of the treaty of Nootka, a passage, of which 
the following is a literal translation: 

“In the execution of this convention (of the Escurial, of 
the 28th October, 1790, as given by Martens, Vol. III, p. 154) 
there arose, besides, difficulties which retarded that exeeu- 
tion until 1795. ‘These were terminated on the 23d of Mareh 
of that year, on the spot itself, by the Spanish Brigadier 
Alava and the English Lieutenant Poara,’’ (probably meant 
for Pieree,) “* who exchanged declarations in the Sound of 
Nootka. After the Spanish fort was razed, the Spaniards 
embarked, and the English flag was hoisted there in token 
of possession.’ 

‘This statement has more of an authentic air than any 
other which has met myeye. The exact date of the alleged 
surrender is given; and the additional particular is stated, 
that declaratiogs were reciprocally exchanged—a thing very 
probable in itself. On the other hand, if De Koch gives the 
facts truly, then the official proof of these facts must be in 
the possession of the British Cabinet. If they are, how hap- 
pens it that a diplomatist so able and well informed as Mr. 
Pakenham did not put them forth, in reply to Mr. Buchan- 
an’s assertion in his letter of July 12, 1845, that ‘no suifi- 
cient evidence has been adduced that either Nootka Sound, 
or any other spot upon the coast, was éver actually surren- 
dered by that Power (Spain) to Great Britain.” Are we to 
suppose the British Minister ignorant (and, of course, his 
Government also ignorant) of these facts and of their proof? 
Is it not a more reasonable conclusion, either that De Koch 
is in error and no such proof exists, or else, that some facts 
connected with the proof tell badly against the British claim ? 
Quadra offered, in 1792, as I have stated, to give Vancouver 
possession of the houses, buildings, and offices occupied by 
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some dissentient voices, they have scarcely marred 
the harmony and fulness of the admission. It 
is true, sir, that the honorable gentleman from 
South Carolina (Mr. Hotmes]} has dénied it, and 
so did the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Bayry;] 
but | think, sir, we may safely confide them to 
the care of Mr. Catuoun, whose opinions in be- 
half of the title of his own country should, with 
them at least, be weighty, if not conclusive. 

lam highly gratified, Mr. Chairman, that such 
is the opinion of this House upon the question of 
ule. It would be strange if it were otherwise. 
How does that claim present itself here? Sir, it 
has been maintained not only by the highest au- 
thority, but by every authority known to our Con- 


stitution and our laws. It hans been asserted for 


_more than thirty years; it has Keen maintained by 


| home; by successive 


our Ambassadors abroad and our Secretaries at 


Administrations, and by 


| every Administration; it has been enforced in the 


‘upon the 49th degree of latitude. 


the Spaniards at Nootka, and to abandon the place, but | 


** without prejudice to the legitimate right of Spain.’ ‘This 

| offer Vancouver declined; evidently for the reason that, 
under it, the territorial rights of Spain were reserved. And 
yet, it is my conviction, that, even if De Koch’s version of 
the matter be the true one, nothing better than this offer was 
obtained by England at last. I believe that whenever Ala- 
va’s declaration (if declaration he made) is brought to light, 
it will be found to contain a protest similar to Quadra’s; 
declaring that, in restoring, in accordance with the first ar- 
ticle of the Nootka treaty, the “ buildings and tracts of land, 
of which the subjects of his Britannic Majesty were dispos- 
sessed” in 1790, he did so “without prejudice to the legiti- 
mate rights of Spain,” as secured in the fifth article of the 
same convention. 

I have, in vain, endeavored to find a copy of any such 
declarations. Even if they exist, it is doubtful if they are 
to be found short of the Government archives of London or 
Madrid—possibly in those of Mexico. 
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SPEECH OF HON. E. D. BAKER, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
January 29, 1846, 
The Resolution from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, requiring the President to notify Great 


declaration of a general principle, as in the deela- 
ration of Mr. Monroe, in 1828, ** that the Ameri- 
can continents are henceforth not to Le considered 
as subjects for future colonization by any Eurone- 
an Power: it has been particularly and specifi- 
cally relied on by the President of the United 
States in his Inaugural Address to the people and 
to the world; it has received his earnest and sol- 
emn sanction in the late Annual Messave to Con 

gress; it has been the subject of long and repeated 
negotiation, in every stage of which it has been il- 
lustrated and confirmed. Nor, sir, has it been left 
to Presidents or diplomatists: that claim has con- 
tributed to change an angry faction into a success- 
ful party; and ‘Oregon and ‘Texas’? have immor- 
talized Polk and Dallas. 

I know, Mr. Chairman, that there have been 
some efforts, here and elsewhere, to cast suspicion 
upon our title to the whole territory, from the fact 
that we have repeatedly offered to compromise 
It is true, 
that we have made this offer three times; it is also 
true that it has been three times rejected. And, 
sir, it is to be remembered, that whenever we have 
done so, it has been accompanied with a denial of 
any title in Great Britain, and an express declara- 
tion that it was an offer made, not from a convic- 
tion of right, but from a regard for peace and con- 
cord. Sir, [have been surprised to hear gentle- 
men rely upon this as evidence of title in Great 
Britain. There is no lawyer on this floor who 
does not well understand the principle upon which 
an offer of this kind is placed. A proposition to 
compromise is not an admission; it is never so treat- 


| ed, unless it contains the admission of a fact, which 


Britain of the intention of the United States to || 


terminate the joint occupancy of Oregon, and to 
abrogate the convention of 1827 


consideration in Committee of the Whole— 

Mr. BAKER addressed the committee as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Cuairman: In expressing the reasons which 
induce me to vote for the resolution under discus- 
sion, I shall comment upon many of the argu- 
ments urged by its opponents, in a spirit of free- 
dom, and, I trust, of fairness. 

In the first place, sir, I consider the American 
| title up to 54° 40’ virtually conceded in this debate. 
| Most of those who mppote the notice affirm the 
|| territory to be ours. ‘The gentleman from Massa- 
_chusetts [Mr. Winturop] has said he thought it 
| susceptible of proof in a court of justice. The 

gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. Yancey,] consider- 
|| ing it ours, is in favor of ‘“ masterly inactivity;”’ 
|| not to acquire, but to gain, or to keep, what he 
}) admits to be ours. And although there have been 


i 
| 
} 
| 


| drawn, the 
| considered in the light of an admission, and ought 
| not so to be considered now. And it is, to me at 


| culated to excite great astonishment. 


these propositions never did contain. Itecannot be 
allowed in evidence in a court. Nor does it prove 
anything, save the pacific dispositions of the party 
who may make it. 

Sir, whatever the motive may have been which 


| prompted these offers cannot be material to this 


discussion: they were refused, they were with- 
no longer‘exist. They were never 


least, most evident, that whatever were the grounds 
of our title before those offers were made, upon 
those grounds it must be considered to remain, wi- 


| less, indeed, time and progress have widened the 
| basis and strengthened the claim. 


But, Mr. Chairman, I cannot refrain from ex- 


| pressing my surprise at the quarter from whence 


being under | 
’ Ii . 
hi | indeed, the whole argument of the honorable gen- 


these doubts as to our title usually proceed. And, 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. Hoimes} is cal- 
Has the 
honorable gentleman forgotten the Baltimore Demo- 
cratic convention? or must I recall its resolutions 
to his mind? If I remember well, it was not until 
great progress had been made in its deliberations 


| that South Carolina appeared at all; but when she 
did come, she condescended to approve the action 
| of the convention, and gave her assent, with great 


dramatic effect, to its nominations and its princi- 
ples. 
Sir, amid the shout for ** Polk and Dallas, Ore- 


| gon and Texas,” were Virginia and South Caro- 


lina silent? or did they lend force and fervor to a 


declaration which they seem now to think was a 


deliberate fraud upon the nation? And, sir, at the 


| last session of Congress, when Mr. Polk had be- 


/ come known, and Texas was to be annexed, where 
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was the southern wing of democracy then? Sir, || 


they were ardent in their professions of an en- 
larged patriotism. The honorable gentleman from 
South Carolina (Mr. Ruerr] voted for the Oregon 
bill of last session, with this very notice init; that 
was a bill exercising the highest sovereign power 


over the territory—extending our laws, establish- | 


ing our government, granting land; in short, sir, 
incorporating it as a part of these United States. 
Sir, these gentlemen were then extending ‘* the 
area of freedom;’’ but when, by the aid of South 
Carolina in the Senate, the bill failed; when Texas 
is annexed, and another slave State added to the 
Union; then the democratic resolutions have lost 
their authority—Texas and Oregon are not twin 
stars, and gentlemen suddenly perceive that the 
star of Oregon is obscured by the clouds of war. 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Homes| began the remarks just addressed to the 
committee, by a very fanciful allusion to a dark 
spirit now hovering over this fair land, and obscu- 
ring the bright face of heaven. How long, sir, has 
this vision tortured the gentleman’s imagination? 
Since whem has it frighted him from his propriety? 
if I remember that distinguished gentleman’s 
course at the last session of Congress, there were 
not spirits enough in the “ upper air’’ to damp his 
courage. As long as Texas was in doubt, Mexico 
might be contemned and England defied. It was 
not enough that Texas was already possessed of 
republican institutions, but she must have her star 
blazoned upon our banner; and at the very mo- 
ment when Mexico was threatening war for an 
act which enlisted the sympathies of the civilized 
world against us, a bill passed this House by a 
very large majority to exercise the highest attri- 
butes of sovereignty over the whole territory of 
Oregon. Where then was the honorable gentle- 
man’s vision of wo? Were the wings of the dark 
spirit furled? Or is this but the ** dark hour’ to 
which, in common with other seers and sages, the 
honorable gentleman is subject ? 

I desire, sir, before | proceed to discuss the grave 
arguments of gentlemen, to address myself to the 
suceestion so often made, that notice is war. The 
notice, Mr. Chairman, is a stipulation of the con- 
vention; it is the agreement of the parties; it pro- 
vides for a period of twelve months between the 
notice and the abrogation of the convention itself; 


and the mere statement seems to me to be ananswer | 


to the idea that it is, or of itself can be, war. It is 


nothing more nor less than oo of our desire to | 


have the question determines 
suggests no remedy. 
more directly to the consideration of both Govern- 
ments the necessity of settling the question; and it 
is a question that should be settled. But it is a meas- 
ure consistent with the treaty, it springs out of the 
treaty, and it will scarcely be contended, that a re- 
spectful compliance with the conditions of the con- 
vention can be considered as war, or as of itself 
leading to war. Let me ask, if Great Britain were 
to give this notice to us, (as she unquestionably 
might do,) would that be war, or cause of war? 
No, sir; it would undoubtedly convince us that she 
was in earnest; we should feel, more than we now 
do, the necessity of some decided action; but the 
question of war or peace would be determined 
with reference to our rights. If, after that notice, 
Great Britain should not only claim, but attempt 
to take, what is ‘‘unquestionably ours,”’ I trust we 
should manifest a becoming sense of what might 
be due to ourselves; and, in this event, unjust ag- 
gression might lead to war. But the notice would 
do no such thing; it is pacific, because provided 
for by the treaty; it is peaceful, because it leaves 
every mode of settlement still open to both Powers; 
and itis proper, because it tends to the immediate 
settlementof a difficulty, which time certainly does 
not render more easy of adjustment. Mr. Chair- 
man, while discussing the propriety of notice in 
this point of view; let me eames that the notice 
does not preventa settlement on any basis proposed. 
Does any gentleman desire arbitration? The notice 
does not reject it. Is compromise insisted upon? 
The notice is silent upon that point. Is forty-nine 
‘the truesline? The notice does not deny it. No, 
sir, | repeat, the notice may tend to preserve peace; 
but the notice itself cannot lead to war. 
act which manifests our desire, if you please our 
determination, that the question shall settled; 
and, Mr. Chairman, it is nothing more. 


; It asserts no right, it 


It will, undoubtedly, bring | 


It is an! 


" tial, Test 
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_jections come. At the last, and at a preceding 
|| session of Congress, Oregon was before the House, 
and many of the very gentlemen who now oppose 


notice, then advocated and voted for a bill contain- || 


ing this very notice; and, what is more remarkable, 
most of those who then opposed the notice were 


advocates of (hat bill without notice, and actually | 
Sir, that bill | 
provided for an exercise of the highest attributes | 


voted for it with the notice included. 


of sovereignty; it was liable to every objection that 
the most mid now urge against this measure. 


without notice it violated the conventid®; with the 
insertion of the notice, it was a practical enforce- 


ment of our claim to the whole territory. Where || 


were these gentlemen then? Where were their 


lectures upon peace, their abhorrence of war? Then | 
they were willing to take possession of disputed || 


territory without even the form of notice. Now 


they will not even give notice of an intention to | 
Then, Eng- | 


** assert’? our unquestionable title. 


land-nust be defied; now, she is to be feared. Sir, | 
I leave to honorable gentlemen the task to recon- || 
'cile these positions; but, to my mind, they evince | 


neither statesmanship nor wisdom. 


I proceed now, Mr. Chairman, to examine the ; 
argument drawn from the horrors of war, as | 
depicted by gentleman on this floor, and more | 
particularly by the gentleman fron? South Caro- | 


lina, [Mr. Houtmes.] I think I have shown that 
if we do go to war, it will not be on account of 
this notice. Sir, how will this war come? Gen- 
tlemen admit that **all Oregon’’ is ours. Shall we 
claim it, or surrender it? 


we have done before. 


, from dread of a foreign power, we court **a dishon- 
orable peace.’’ Sir, there may be occasions when a 
nation may yield her past pretensions in a spirit of 
conciliation and friendship without dishonor. ‘There 
may be claims in their nature doubtful, of which 


the proof may be uncertain. They may be the pro- | 
per subject of compromise, and the interests of | 
peace and humanity may be advanced by modera- | 


tion and forbearance. But most of the gentlemen 
who have opposed this notice have not formerly 
considered this claim in that light, and they do not 
so speak of it now. They affirm our title, they 
claim the whole territory, they will not yield a 
foot of it; but they will not give notice, and they 
will only consent tg “a masterly inactivity.” Sir, 
to those who claim the whole territory, I beg leave 
to suggest, that nearly thirty years have elapsed, 
and we are no nearer possess:on than we were at 
first. In the mean time, our offers of compromise 
have been rejected; our title has been formally and 
solemnly reiterated by our Government ; our citi- 
zens have been encouraged to ** possess the land;’’ 


and the President, in his last Message to this House, | 


declares the whole territory to be ours. 


In ny 
opinion, sir, we have passed the point at which | 


‘inactivity’? is wisdom. We have spoken too loud- 


ly before to be silent now. And while I express no | 


opinion as to the wisdom of that course which has 
placed us in our present position, | am willing to 
abide all its responsibilities. 


The gentleman from South Carolina,[Mr. Ruett,] | 
in remarking upon what has been said as to hon- | 
orable peace, observed, in a very pointed and beau. |, 
tiful manner, that the “honor of a nation can | 


scarcely be separated from its essential interests.”’ 
If he means that the honor of a nation is its essen- 
tial interest, 1am happy to agree with him; but if, 


as | suppose, he means to apply his remark to the || 
question under discussion, and affirm that the | 


honor of the nation is not involved because its essen- 
tial interests would suffer in enforcing our claim, 
then, sir, I totally dissent. The honor of a na- 
tion is its highest interest, because it determines 
| not only the form, but the duration of its existence 
and its power. It is for this reason that unsullied 
faith is honor and interest combined; that public 

| integrity confirms the one, and promotes the other. 
, But, sir, in the sense of the gentleman from South 
Carolina, the honor of a nation may very often 
' demand a sacrifice of those immediate interests, 
| which the gentleman seems to consider as essen- 
ed by his rule, what war has been honor- 


| But, sir, if the objections thus urged against the | 
|] notice are matter of surprise, how is our surprise | 
increased when we examine from whence these ob- | 


It) 
was based upon our right to the whole,of Oregon; | 


If we claim it, and war | 
grows out of that claim, we battle for our rights, as || 
If we surrender that claim, | 
if we yjeld territory which we admit to be ours, | 
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able, un'ess it may be a war for immediate national 
reservation? The gentleman’s close reading of 
istory may teach him that the cost of a war al. 
most always exceeds the entire value of the thins 
| in dispute, unless the character and the honor cf 

the nation are to be considered as “above aii 
price.”? Estimated in dollars and cents, revardine 
only our immediate interests, those interests whicl, 
the honorable gentleman so directly alluded to, the 
late war with Great Britain was a miserable specu 
lation; the cost of the war was more than the 
whole value of the commerce affected, either by 
‘the Berlin and Milan decrees, or the British or- 
ders in council! We lost ten times as many men 
on the field of battle as the British could have 
taken by any system of impressment. But, sir 
the essential interest of the nation was, the reser. 
vation of its honor. It was a wise and noble ex. 
| penditure of blood and treasure; it gave us rank 
among nations, it gained us the admiration of the 
world, it — our commerce, it protected our 
|| citizens, it has given us thirty years of ‘ honorable 
_ peace,’’—peace sweeter, because won through suf- 
| fering and trial. And I trust, sir, it has left ue 
lessons of patriotism and courage, which, I am 
sure, the honorable gentleman trom South Caro- 
lina will not be the first to forget. 

It is thus, sir, that honor and interest are blended 
in a Republican Government: it is impossible to 
separate them; and ‘it is because I regard them 
both, that I desire this notice to prevail. I scarcely 
know, Mr. Chairman, whether it is proper to coii- 
sider the remarks of the gentleman from South 

Carolina, [Mr. Hotmes,] who has just spoken, as 
| a grave argument; it is rather a dissertation upon 
the ‘‘horrors of war,”’ an encomium upon the power 
of England, and a confession, most humiliating if 
it be true, of our own weakness. If I understand 
him, he supposes that the days of chivalry are 
gone by; ont. therefore, England will receive the 
twelve months’ notice, and attack usat once. It 
has long been supposed that the last vestiges of 
‘chivalry’? have lingered in the * gallant little 
| State.”? Does the gentleman mean that its de- 
clining sunbeams no longer irradiate her valleys? 
If so, sir, a prolific source of eloquence is dried 
at the fountain. But his idea, that England will 
turn pirate, and rob us on the high seas, can cer- 
tainly not deserve a serious - ‘ 
| If war should grow out of this Oregon question, 
| it may not bea ‘little war;”’ but neither will is 
be a hasty one. It is not upon a sudden impulse 
that the peace of the world will be broken. Nor 
will England adopt a course which has been left’ 
for the excited imagination of the gentleman to 
| suggest. 

Ar. Chairman, I admit the power of England; it 
is a moral as well as physical supremacy. It is not 
merely her fleets and her armies; it is not merely 
her colonies and her fortresses; it is far more 
than these: There is a power in her history which 
compels our admiration and excites our wonder. 
It presents to us the field of Agincourt, the glory of 
Blenheim, the fortitude of ** fatal Fontenoy,”’ and 

the fortunes of Waterloo. It reminds us how 
long she ruled the empire of the wave—from tle 
destruction of the Armaday to the glories of Traf- 
algar. Nor is her glory confined to arms. In 
arts, in science, in literature, in credit, in com- 
| merce, she ‘sits superior.’’ Hers are *‘ the princes 
of the mind.’’ She gives laws to learning and limits 
| to taste. The watclifires of her battlefields yet flash 
warning and defiance to her enemies; and her dead 
heroes and statesmen stand as sentinels upon im- 
_ mortal heights, to guard the glory of the living. 
Sir, it is thus I view the power of Great Britain ; 
/andI am therefore not concerned at the description 
of it given by the gentleman from South Carolina. 
But I confess, sir, that this conviction of her great- 
‘ness makes avery different impression on his 
mind and mine. He recounts her fleets, her 
armies, her steam-marine, her colonies, as reasons 
| for what I understand to be submission. He has 
| drawn a picture of our commerce destroyed, our 
|| flag dishonored, and our sailors imprisoned. He 
|| imagines our forts dismantled, our cities burned, 
| our lakes possessed by the enemy; and, worse than 
all, our industry destroyed, and the spirit of our 





| people broken. Sir, what is this but an aj l to 
} our fears? If it be, it is an appeal which will find 
| no echo in the depths of the American heart. 1, on 


| the contrary, would point to the glory of England 
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in a spirit of emulation. She has attained her || 


tness b 
e ter wisdom. She has not faltered, and there- 
fore she has not failed. If she has sometimes | 


been grasping and arrogant, she has at least not || 


« blenched when the storm was es ** Itis true, 
sir, that she has steadily pursued t 

policys and for that policy she has dared much and 
done more. She has considered her honor and her 


able to maintain them. Sir, I would follow her 
example. I would not desire to set up pretensions | 
upon light and trivial grounds, I would be care- | 
ful about committing the national honor upon slight 
controversies; but when we have made a deliberate | 
claim in the eyes of the world; when we persist that 
itis * clear and unquestionable;’? when compromise | 
has been offered and refused; when territory upon 
the American continent is at stake; and when our | 
opponent does not even now claim title in herself, 
| would poise myself upon the magnanimity of the 
nation, and abide the issue: _ | 
It appears to me, Mr. Chairman, that England | 
will not abandon what I think to be her general, | 
wise, and statesmanlike course, for this disputed 
and barren territory. Unlike us, she has neither || 
honor nor essential interests involved in the ques- | 
tion. She has assertedeno title in herself. She is | 
only contending for the privilege of colonizing; and || 
I do not believe that any good reason can be oe 
why she would risk a war with us. England will 
no doubt see that she has much to lose, and that 
she can gain nothing. I repeat, sir, 1 do not think 
that our assertion of our right to the whole terri- | 
tory ought to lead to war, if England still pursues | 
the wise and statesmanlike policy by which she 
has been distinguished. 
But, Mr. Chairman, suppose it to be otherwise: | 
how does the argument stand then? We assert 
this territory to be ours. The President believes 
it—our negotiator believes it—this House believes | 
it—the country believes it. But, say gentlemen, 
England will go to war. In my opinion this will 
not be so; but if she does, is that a reason for sur- || 
rendering our rights? If it be, national honor is in- | 
deed an empty name, and the spirit of our fathers || 
is dead within us. I know that whenever a west- || 
ern man touches upon this view of the subject, it | 
renders him liable to a sneer at what gentlemen are || 
pleased to call ‘* western enthusiasm.”’ I desire || 
to treat this as an American question, and I shall || 
not be driven from that course. I am not one of || 
those who supported Mr. Polk; I used the utmost || 
of my little ability to prevent his election; and || 
when Mr. Clay was beaten, I confess I felt as |) 


the friends of Aristides may be supposed to have || 
felt when he was driven from Athens. 1, of | 
course, had no share in the Democratic Baltimore || 
convention. I thought then, and I think now, | 
that it was unwise and unfair to attempt to make 

“ Oregon’’ a party watchword. And I believe 

that much of the difficulty in which we now find 

ourselves arises from that course. But when the | 
question is made—when our title is asserted— | 
when the opinions of our people, based perhaps | 
upon the action of the Government, have become 
fixed, and we are willing to maintain our rights at 
any sacrifice, then many of the movers of this 
agitation begun to falter; some have got Texas, | 
and are content—some have become enamored of | 
“white-robed peace”—-some clamor for 49° and 
compromise—but they all join in deprecating 
“western enthusiasm.’’ Sir, the West will be | 
true to its convictions. I believe that portion of | 
the West which sustained Mr. Polk will still be 
for the “whole of Oregon.’’ And, sir, I think 
that those who opposed him, and many of whom 
believed that the Democratic outburst for Oregon 
was a mere party maneuvre, will now consider | 
it an American question, and stand by the country. | 
Such, sir, will be my course on this floor. I am 
a Whig, and I shall remain a Whig; but I am con- 
vinced we have the right to the whole territory, | 
and I am ready to maintain it. 

Sir, there was another remark made in the course 
of this debate, which may merit a reply. It was | 
said that it was the restless spirit of western men | 
which caused this trouble by their occupation of | 
Oregon, and they were ridiculed for seeking homes 
across the Rocky mountains.” I desire gentlemen 
to remember that it has been the policy 


> 
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e line of a great | 
{| . 
|| western States. 
essential interests as identical, and she has been |, 


| brethren and our kinsmen. 
| 


| Spirit; it has in it the elements of greatness. They 


| tivity’? at their expense. 


| may give “ the notice.’ 
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West. 


And as to Oregon itself, this House has received 
with the greatest favor for several preceding ses- 
sions, a bill for the express purpose of encour- 
aging settlement on the borders of the Pacific. 

Sir, it is to the spirit which prompts these set- 
tlers that we are indebted for the settlement of the 
The men who are going to beat 
down roads and level mountains, to brave and 
to overcome the terrors of a wilderness, are our 
It is a bold and free 


will march net 
“ Like some poor exile, bending with his wo, 
To stop too fearful, and too faint to go ;”’ 
but they will go with a free step—they will bear 
with them the arts of civilization, and they will 
found a western empire. Sir, it is possible they 
may not receive protection, but at least they 


| should be shielded from reproach. 
There is another mode of argument relied on in | 


this debate, however, which perhaps does them 
more harm, because it proposes a ‘* masterly inac- 
Some gentlemen say, 
with the honorable member from Alabama, [Mr. 
Yancey,] that the whole of Oregon is ours; but 


| that we must not give notice, but rely upon time 


and settlement. Sir, is it proposed to encour- 


/age emigration, and not prepare to defend it? 


Shall we invite our people to settle Oregon, in a 
tone of voice so low that England may not hear it? 


Shall we expose them to collision with a foreign | 


Government, and avoid all responsibility for our 
act? Sir, I trust not. 
us claim it; or rather, since we have claimed it, 
let us stand by the claim; but do not let us resort 


|| to the meanness of doing by stealth what we dare 
| not do openly, or encourage our citizens to settle 
|| in aterritory which we will not even assist them 


to preserve. But the argument does not stop here. 
It is gravely alleged, as a reason for this course, 


that our friends and brethren who go there may | 
‘soon be able to take-the territory, and then we 


’ Sir, this would be equal- 


ly unjust to England and our own people—to¥ing- | 


land, because it violates the spirit of the conven- 
tion of 1827, which excluded all title by occupa- 


tion or settlement after its date; and unjust to our | 


own people, because we expose them to all the 
hardships of the settlement, and all the dangers of 
the cies. to take for us what we fear to take for 
ourselves. 


It is very apparent, Mr. Chairman, that these | 
| arguments, together with the attempt to create the 


impression that this is a western measure, have 
a common origin; they are confined to one por- 


/tion of this Union, or but feebly echoed from 
any other. 


There is an impression among what 
has been called the *‘southern wing of democ- 


| racy”’ that war would affect their ‘* peculiar insti- 


tutions’’—that our claim to Oregon would lead to 
war; and, therefore, they are ready to abandon it. 
It is true that some of these gentlemen still claim 


the ‘‘whole of Oregon”’ in words, but when they | 


are called upon to act, they only propose ‘* mas- 
terly inactivity;’’ they eulogize the western rifle, 


| but they will not protect the bold pioneer who bears | 
And while they affect to consider this notice a | 
western measure, they do not attempt to conceal | 
the motives of sectional and local interest which | 
entleman | 


it. 


lead them to oppose it. The honorable 
from Alabama [Mr. Yancey] appeals to the democ- 


| racy of the South, and tells them that war will rob | 
| them of the fruits of their late political victory ; 
| that the black tariff’’ will be sustained ; and that 
| war will be not only protection, but prohibition 


Sir, I would not determine peace or war u 
grounds. 


of local feeling, this narrow and sectional and petty 


| objection, the honorable gentleman proceeds to dis- | 
argument | 


cuss the results of war, and draws an 


from victory itself against this notice. He says 


conquest for the benefit of the North and East, and 
to the injury of the South and West. 


the one hand, the 
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Our whole system of land laws, and espe- 
her fortitude and her valor, as well as || cially our pre-emption laws, have that tendency. 


it 


If the country is ours, let | 


| proportion to the come of the Government, 


Sir, it is | 
| most unfortunate for us that we are pressed by ar- | 
‘| guments so numerous and yet so opposite. On | 
gentleman from South Carolina | 
Government to encourage the settlement of the |) [Mr. Houmes] portrays defeat and disgrace; on the | 
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other, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Yancey] 
depicts triumph and conquest; but whether our 
banner shall trail in the a or ‘challenge the 
sky,”’ the argument is against us. If we are de- 
feated, the pation suffers; if we are wiumphant, 
the democracy and the South are trodden down. 

_ Mr. Chairman, this argument against the exten- 
sion of our territory by conquest has been made 
before ; it was addressed to this House at its last 
session. ‘The annexation of Texas at the last ses- 
sion was the beginning of a new policy; it was 
opposed as virtually overturning the compromises 
of the Constitution, by admitting a foreign State, 
and disturbing the * balance of power in the 
Union.’’ But these reasons did not convince gen- 
tlemen then, and those compromises were dis- 
turbed. It does not, in my opinion, become those 
who were most active in the establishment of this 
principle, to limit its application. ldo not see why 
the ‘‘area of freedom” should not be extended 
North as well as South; and, although I do not 
want Canada, and do not desire a war, vet cer- 
tainly I should not be restrained from giving this 
notice by any dread that Canada might be “ an- 
nexed.’ 

sut the honorable gentleman from South Carolina, 
(Mr. Homes, ] following the course of his eloquent 
colleague, (Mr. Ruerrt,] persists in treating this no 
tice as leading to war, and they both indulge ina 
description of its effects in a political point of view. 
While the gentleman from Alabama thinks it would 
injure democracy by sustaining the tariff, they, 
with the peculiar inclinations of their school, look 
to consolidation. Sir, if the claim is unjust it 
should be abandoned; we should ask “ nothing 
that is notright ;’’ but if it be well founded, surely 
gentlemen would not surrender American territory 
for fear of ** consolidation.’’? Thjs is an argument 
against any war for any purpose, defensive as well 
as otherwise; for just in proportion to the emer- 
gency must be the greatness of the effort, and in 
the 
danger of consolidation will be increased. No, 
sir; this dread of concentrated power agrees but 
poorly with the gentleman’s description of our 
weakness; and the fear of a ‘ military chieftain,”’ 
who would exchange the ‘* sword for the sceptre,”’ 


| will never cause a gallant people to abandon what 


is ‘* clearly and unquestionably ours.’’ 

I have said that I trust there will be no war; but 
I should be glad if gentlemen who are for the 
‘* whole of Oregon” will tell me how they expect 
to avoid it. Ask them if they will surrender the 
territory, and they say no. Ask them if they will 
give the * notice,” and they say po. Sir, they 
will do nothing. Are we any nearer exclusive 
ossession than we were in 1818? Has time or de- 
in accomplished anything? Is not the question 
more embarrassed now than it was then: and is 
not the purpose of England, if we can fairly judge 
it, more adverse to our views now than formerly? 
The convention of 1827 was not a treaty of settle- 


| ment; it excluded the idea of colonization; and yet 
| England, it is said, claims the territory now, for the 
ultimate purpose of building up a colony on that 


coast. Can it be true, then, that delay will lessen 
the difficulty? No, sir; if it can be settled without 
an appeal to arms, now is the auspicious moment. 
Delay but extends the interests of both Govern- 
ments, and multiplies the obstacles to concord; and 
if, most unfortunately, the ultimate arbiter must be 
the sword, delay will neither lessen the horrors of 
conflict, nor quicken the ardor of preparation. 
Sir, in every point of view the question should 
be settled; it enters with an evil influence into ev- 
ery circle of human concern; it becomes an element 


|| of party warfare; it affects and varies the value of 
such || 


It is a question involving the welfare of 
'| the whole nation, and in that view only should it 
be decided. But, not content with this admission 


property; it paralyzes the energies of commerce, 
and causes industry to be uncertain of its reward. 


| I repeat, that I desire peace and hope for peace; 
| but I consider it wisdom that the whole question 
| should be determined now. And, sir, I think this 
_ notice will tend to preserve, not to destroy, pacific 
_ relations. 


; |, two nations will stand face to face; they will be 
we can take Canada, but when we do, it will bea | 


It brings the matter to an issue; the 


fully conscious of the importance of their decis- 


‘ion; the appeals made for the preservation of the 


peace of the world may reach the hearts of both. I 
think England will see that she will not pursue 
her accustomed policy to risk a war, which can add 
nothing to her glory or her power, for a barren 
shore on a distant sea. And it may be that the 
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same considerations which induced the President 


to offer to accept the 49th pane as the dividing 
line, after he had declared our title to the whole 
* clear and unquestionable,’’ may still prompt him 
to surrender what he has told the coupiry and the 
world is American territory. 

I shall address myself for a moment to the argu- 
ment drawn from our supposed weakness, and on 
which so much reliance is placed. It is asked, how 
can we contend with England? Where are our 
ships, our cannon, our money, and our credit? 
The gentleman fron South Carolina predicts dis 
aster with the fury of the Pythoness, if not with the 
wisdom of the Oracle. Sir, it is not an argument 
becoming an American Congress. I do not under- 
value England. I have heard with regret very 
many things said of her in this debate, which I 
think were neither wise nor just. Sull less would 
1 underrate our own capacity to maintain our 
rights. In thetwo wars which we have maintain- 
ed for independence and for national honor, we did 
not stop to adopt this policy of calculation—a pol- 
icy which is as fatal to national as to individual 
honor. 

Sir, it is a most reasonable course for a nation 
to weivh deliberately and well the consequences of 
any official and solemn declaration of her policy 
aud her rights, and perhaps most of all should she 
ponder over an assertion to a claim to territory; 
mut in proportion to the hesitation with which she 
makes it, should’ be the promptness end vigor by 
which she maintains it. ‘To make a reckless claim 
and a shameful abandonment would have dis- 
graced the pettiest prince that ever stumbled from 
a throne. To us 1 trust it is impossible. This 
nation, by its Chief Executive, has declared our 
rights, ‘They are territorial rights upon this conti- 
nent. They spring not only from traditions of 
discovery—trom doubtful exploration—from qual- 
ified settlement, but from the principles of an 
American system, * and they must be preserved.”’ 
if to maintain them war must follow, we deplore 
the necessity, but we do not fear the result. 1 
shall indulge in no speculation as to comparative 
strength, since no comparison ought to change our 
conclusion; but I may remark that our present 
defenceless condition is more apparent than real, 
and that what is thought to be our weakness is 
really a source of strength. We have no peace es- 
tablishment of fleets and armies, like that of Eng- 
land or France; but the means which they devoted 
to iis support has remained in the hands of our 
people—a productive capital to employ our ener- 
gies and develop our resources. We have culti- 
vated the arts of peace. They have given us more 
strencth to forge the * thunderbolts of war.’’ I 
know, sir, it will take time to prepare, but before 
a crisis shall arrive we can seize it by the forelock. 
‘The call of the Executive, like the foot of Pompey 
in the Senate, will rouse up armed lezions; but, 
sir, one ** Pharsalia’’ will not destroy the energies 
of this Republic. 

Mr. Chairman, the whole argument of gentle- 
men on this branch of the subject, is not so much 
an array of reasons against the war which they 
now apprehend, as against any war for any purpose. 
A republican Government is always comparatively 
unprepared for war at its beginning; but should 
Republics, therefore, yield their rights and aban- 
don thew territories? Sir, to state the argument 
is to answer it. The gentleman from South 
Carolina, [Mr. Hlotmes,] who manifests so lively 
a sense of the danger to which war would expose 
us, must remember thata dread of war does not 
always prevent it. It wasa fine conception of the 
ancient poet, that the chariot of Mars was drawn 
by flight and fear. It was Sir Boyle Roche, | be- 
lieve, who said, ‘* that the best way to avoid dan- 
ger was to meet it plump.’’ The genius of the 
Greek and the humor of the Irishman have given 

expression to a sentiment worthy of reflection. 

It will be perceived that, throughout the course 
of these remarks, I have not only treated the title to 
the whole of Oregon as admitted by a large ma- 
jority of this House, but I have chosen to assume 
the validity of our rights as the basis 7 which 
my own opinions as to this notice have been form- 
ed; and I desire now to give, in a few words, the 
views which I entertain upon that question. 

It is not necessary for me to express any Opinion 
at this moment as to the wisdom and policy of 
Mr. Polk's inaugural address; but I may say that 
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I consider this nation as bound to stand by the | 
claim which is made, and that there are insuper- | 
able objections to the relinquishment of any por- 
uon of Oregon to Great Britain. It is to be re- 
membered, that while we claim the territory by 
discovery and treaty, Great Britain, denying our | 
title, does not set up title in herself. She says | 
‘she has rights in Oregon’’—she has citizens | 
there—and she contemplates colonization. It is pre- | 
cisely in this state of things, Mr. Chairman, that 
what has been called in this debate ** manifest des- 
tiny,” becomes an important consideration. 

fn the few remarks which I addressed to the 
House on a former occasion, I glanced at this 
view of the subject hastily and briefly, and J shall 
now devote a few moments to its application. 

I suppose, sir, that when Mr. Monroe made his 
famous declaration of 1823, he designed it to have | 
some practical application. That portion of it | 
referring to European interference with South | 
American politics was occasioned by the attempt 
of the Holy Alliance to assist the Bourbons 
to recover an ascendency in South 
But that portion of it which denied that ‘any | 
unsettled portion of the continent was the sub- 
ject for future European colonization,’’ was in- 
tended to apply to the northwest coast of the Pa- 
cific, the very territory in question: it was so treat- 
ed in the debate on the Panama mission, and Judge 
White, of ‘Tennessee, expressly so stated in that 
discussion. A moment’s reflection will make it | 
apparent that this was its object—it was indeed | 
the only considerable territory to which it could | 
refer. Ldo not contend, sir, that when a declara- | 
tion of this general character is made by a Pres- 
ident or Congress that we are bound to sustain it 
by force of arms whenever its principles are vio- 
lated. But [ insist that it was a statement of a 
great American policy; that it well became our 
growing importance; that subsequent events—our 
increase in population, in States, in commerce, in 
all the constituents of greatness—give it still great- 
er authority.” And I submit that this is the very 
case which demands its practical application. This 
territory is unsettled—it is on this continent—it is 
contiguous to this Union. 
ly ground for hunting and trapping, and trade with 
Indians, it was of but little consequence. But 
now the wave of population breaks across the 
peaks of the Rocky mountains, and mingles its 
spray with the Pacific; it is becoming settled, and 
will soon be of commercial importance. The ques- 
tion is, shall we permit it to remain open to foreign 
colonization ? 





I say that question should be de- 
termined, judging of us not merely as we are, but 
as we seat shall be. 

The doctrine that a nation has a right to regard | 
the preservation of its vital interests, in such a | 
controversy, is to be found ‘in the best considered | 
state papers of modern times.” It is the province 


of enlightened statesmanship to look forward, and || 


no statesman can fail to perceive the importance 
of that territory to this eicn. To divide the 
country would be to build up rival and conflicting 
interests—to permit Englan 
cial, if not a military Gibraltar on the Pacific coast. 
It would be to surrender all chance of fair and 
equal rivalry in commercial enterprise in that sea. 
It would be to put England in possession of ano- 
ther key to control what may be the seat of a vast 
commerce. Mr. Chairman, I think that to aban- 
don the principles of Mr. Monroe’s declaration 
would be to falter in the path which Providence 
has marked out for us, and to prove ourselves un- 
worthy of a high destiny. It is not thus that 
England has “ halted by the wayside.” She has 
gone onward with a steady and imperial march. 
She has seen her destiny, and has pursued it; and 
she has made a small island on the borders of 
Europe the seat of the mightiest power the world 
has ever known. The seat of our power is a vast 
continent. Weare widely separated from Europe, 
and unconnected with its politics, In the very 
spring and vigor of our youth, we, too, are press- 
ing onward with the steps of a giant. Ours will 
be the great predominating Power on this con- 
tinent; and our permanent peace and our essential 
interests will be jeopardized by any foreign col- 
onization. 

Would Great Britain permit us to colonize any 
pens of India contiguous to her possessions? 





Vould she permit us to ‘*annex” any independ- !! 


America. || 


| 
| 
| 
. 1} 
As long as it was mere- | 
| 
| 
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ent State, if there were one on her E 
frontier? Would we permit her to conquer or 
purchase Cuba? No, sir; no, sir. It is in this 
sense I would apply the doctrine of “ manifest He 
tiny,’’ so often remarked upon in the debate It 
is an expression which I did not originate. 
which does not convey my idea; but, sir, | would 
not be willing to shut my eyes to the arzume, 
contained in the phrase itself. "The doctrine of 
natural boundary sometimes establishes a title t, 
a country; a deep river, a high chain of mountains 


ast Indian 


and 


_ even a change in oe may mark the line 


/is not so feebly established; a rolling ocean, 
unsettled country, a contiguous territory, all lend 


between nations. Sir, the title for which I contend 


an 


| force to our pretensions. Providence has separated 
us from the Old World, and our policy, as well 


as our institutions, should perpetuate the division. 
In conclusion of these remarks, it only remains 


for me to say, that I am as far as any gentiemay, 


| on this floor trom a desire to precipitate this couy- 


-— 


| purpose, sir, (said he,) to detain the committee 
| witha lengthened argument upon the Oregon ques- 


try and Great Britain" into a war. 1 believe tha: 
peace is the policy of both countries. We are 
running a career of earnest (I trust, not unven- 
erous) rivalry, and we are both disseminating the 
English language, the principles of free govern- 
ment, and the blessings of religious toleration, 
Yet I believe that this netice is the best mode of 
maintaining peace, if it can be maintained upon 
honorable terms; but if we can only preserve peace 
by a surrender of American territory, by adopting 
a course as impolitic as it would be degrading, 
I shall give my vote for every measure the honor 
of the country may demand, under what, I trust, 
is a true sense of my responsibility as a legislator 
and a man. 
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SPEECH OF MR. H. COBB, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 8, 1846. 
On motion of Mr. COBB, the House resolved it- 


| self into Committee of the Whole on the state of 


the Union, on the Oregon question. 
Mr. COBB (who held the right to the floor from 


| yesterday) addressed the committee. It is not my 


tion. I feel, however, that, under the peculiar cir- 


/ cumstances by which this subject is surrounded, I 
| owe it to myself, and to those whom I represent 


upon this floor, to submit to the House the rea- 
sons which have induced me to that course, which 
I intend to pursue in reference to this question. It 
is my misfortune, perhaps, upon so grave and im- 
portant a question, involving so much for weal or 
for wo to our country, to differ with many of my po- 
litical friends from the section of the country from 
which I come, and to differ with a distinguished 


to erect a commer- || southern statesman—a man whose voice is gener- 


ally considered expressive of the feelings of the 


southern portion of the country; and I may be per- 


| mitted to remark of that individual—for his patri- 


otism as a man, and his ability as a statesman— 


I have ever entertained, and still do entertain, the 


highest regard. But when considering a question 


of this character, I am compelled, by a sense of 





duty I owe to myself and to my own constituents, 
to Tinned every consideration, save that of the 
honor and the interest of the country, so far as 
they are involved in the issue. I alone am respon- 
sible to that constituency for the course I may pur- 
sue here. If it differs from that which others see 
fit to take, they partake not of the responsibility. 
It falls alone upon my shoulders. I assume it, Mr. 
Chairman. The policy I conceive it to be the duty 
of this country to pursue in reference to the subject 


| brought forward by the resolution reported by the 


Committee on Foreign Affairs, is already indicated 
to the House by the fact, that I have concurred in 
the propriety of that report.* And my purpose 1s 
now to submit to this House, and to the country, 
the reasons which have induced me to believe that 
that policy must be carried out, or the interest of 


| the country weakened—I will not say destroyed. 





* Mr. Cos is a member of the majority of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, from which this resolution was reported. 
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At this period of time, Mr. Chairman, I should 
consider { was inflicting upon the House an un- 
necessary and unpalatable argument, if I were to, 
attempt to sustain the title by which this country 
wssesses and holds a just claim to the Oregon ter- 
ritory—to the whole of the Oregon tertitory. What- 
ever opinions may be entertained in other portions 
of the civilized world; whatever opinions may be 
entertained by that master-spirit of the nations of 
the Old World, with whom we arg now throwirr 
into a contest on the question—in this country but 
dne voice falls upon the ear—but one deep, well- 
founded opinion exists. No doubts now remain 
onthe minds of American statesmen, that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States holds a clear and 
unquestionable title to the whole of the Oregon 
territory. : : E ad 
I propose not to discuss it; but I desire that this 
proposition may be considered as admitted; that it 
shall go before the country in connexion with the 
argument I propose to make in favor of the policy 
suggested by the resolution on your table; that it 
may go to the country as the admitted and indis- 
putable opinion of American statesmen, with 
scarcely any—if, indeed, any—dissenting voice; 
that our title to the Oregon territory is thus consid- 

ered, by us, clear and unquestionable. 

There is another proposition, Mr. Chairman, 
which I will not stop to discuss; but I desire to 
place it, like the one to which | have just alluded, , 
on the footing of an axiomatic fact, that the import- | 
ance of this territory to our government and our 
people—whether it is considered in reference to | 
agriculture, to manufactures, or to commerce—is no 
longer a debatable issue. Not that | consider it 
a subject commanding the clear approbation and 
the warm feelings of the Westin its behalf, but I 
desire to raise it higher, and to place it on a loftier | 
pinnacle. Itis a national question, side by side 
with that important national question—the annex- 
ation of ‘Texas—which has already received the 
sanciion of this Government. For myself, then, | 
and my constituents, I enter a solemn protest 
against the opinions which may have been ad- 
vanced here or elsewhere, that the question of Or- 
egon is a western question, or any other sectional | 
question. It is one in which the whole nation 
feels a deep and a lively interest, and one upon | 
which the whole nation will, sooner or later, speak 
with a voice approximating unanimity, if we, sir, 
do our duty. 

I do not propose, Mr. Chairman, to detain you, | 
either, with a recital of the long-pending negotia- | 
ion which has been carried on between the British | 
Government and our own, in reference to the ad- | 
justment of this perplexing and vexed question. 
I desire, however, as preliminary to the first, and | 
perhaps the most important reason which I shall | 
submit to you for my support of this measure, to 
refer very briefly to the state of the negotiation as 
it now stands between this Government and Great 
Britain. In 1818, our Government and the Brit- 
ish Government entered into a convention, by 
which it was agreed that, for certain purposes, 
each of these Governments should be entitled to 
equal privileges within this disputed territory; | 
whether you term it a convention for the purpose 
of joint occupation, or for the purpose of com- 
merce, navigation, and settlement, (as that is the | 
language of the convention,) is immaterial to my 
purpose. Subsequently to this convention of 1818, | 
which was to expire by its own limitation in ten 
years, the convention was renewed, and the con- 
vention renewing the former one continues it in 
force forever, unless the one or the other Govern- 
ment, by giving twelve months’ notice of its desire 
to do so, shall terminate it. During the pendency 
of this convéhtion, there have been efforts made 
to settle and adjust this question. The claims of 
the British Government have been urged with | 


great power by her statesmen; the claims of our | 


Government to the title have been discussed also, 
and a satisfactory conclusion has been reached in 
the minds of American statesmen. What are 
these propositions? Our Government has pro- 
posed, on more than one occasion, to divide the 
territory at the forty-ninth degree of north latitude. | 
Some years back, we did, in connexion with this 
proposition, agree to grant to Great Britain the 
navigation of the Columbia river. This has been | 
repeated twice, if notoftener. But afew months | 
ago, our Government prpposed that this question | 


_the British Government 


| ters the ocean. 


| is the ultimatum of the American Government? 


The Orezon Question—Mr. Cobb. 


| should be settled on the forty-ninth degree, but 


withheld any offer as to the navigation of the Co- 
lumbia river. ,During that same period of time, 
have submitted to our 
consideration a proposition on which they are will 

ing to adjust this difficulty. That proposition, 
recently submitted to our Government, is a prop- 
osition which takes the same parallel of forty-nine 
degrees until you reach a certain point on the 
Columbia river, and then she travels down the 
main stream of that river to the point where it en- 
When the proposition was last 
submitted by the Government of the United States, 
(and submitted, sir, as I believe, and as the coun- 
try believes, in the utmost good faith, and witha 
sincere desire on the part of our Government to 
settle and adjust the difficulty )—when that proposi- 
tion was submitted to the British Minister, it was 
not by him referred to his Government, but the 
reply was made that the British Government will 
wait for a more liberal proposition to proceed from 
the American Government. And here we have 
reached the crisis, as I conceive it, in the adjust- 
ment of this Oregon question. We have here pre- 
sented before us the grounds on which England 
has proposed to settle the Oregon difficulty; we 
have before us the proposition on which our Gov- 
ernment has heretofore agreed.to adjust this diffi- 
culty. ‘The refusal, and the manner of the refusal, 
on the part of the British Government, will leave 
no doubt, as it seems to me, on the mind of any 
of us, that our proposition—which, to say the 
least of it, is the ullimatum, beyond all dispute, of 
the American Government—will never receive the 
sanction of the British Government. It has been 
declared to the British Government by the Exec- 
utive of this Government, that this is the ultima- 
tum, beyond which we cannot go. 

Now, if you refuse to carry out the réeommend- 
ation of the President, to give notice to Great 
Britain to bring to a close this joint occupancy of 
the Oregon territory, I desire to call the attention 
of the House to the inference and conclusion which 
must inevitably be drawn by the British Govern- 
ment. Your President has declared that the ulti- 


/matum has been reached; in the same communica- 


tion in which he transmits this information to Con- 
gress, he informs you that, from his knowledge of 
this negotiation, from the view which he has been 
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enabled to take of all the matters in connexion with | 


the controversy, it is his deliberate conviction that 
no proposition will ever be made by the British 
Government to which this country can accede, and 
reserve its national honor and its national faith. 
ha connexion with his Message, he recommends 
to you to give the notice; you refuse to do it. Mr. 
Chairman, will any friend, or rather, will any op- 
ponent of this measure, answer me this question: 
Let him place himself, in imagination, in the Brit- 
ish Parliament; carry the information to that Par- 


liament which the Executive has communicated to | 


Congress; let that be followed by a vote on the |, 


part of Congress, refusing to carry out the recom- | 


mendation of the President in giving the notice— 
and will he not say that British statesmen will be 
fully authorized to draw the inference that the Con- 
gress of the United States is not prepared to go 
with the President in his declaration that the prop- 
osition submitted, rejected, and now withdrawn, 


It | 


does strike my mind, Mr. Chairman, if I oceupied | 


the position which I have supposed British states- 
men to occupy, that my mind would be drawn very 
clearly to the conclusion that the American Con- 
gress are not prepared to concur in the opinion ex- 

ressed by the Executive of the United States; and 
that, refusing to give the notice for the termination 


of the joint occupancy, the American Congress has 


brought itself to one of two conclusions, viz: either | 
that the title on which the President so confidently | 


relies is not clear to the mind of Congress, or else 
that the Congress of the United States is of the 
opinion that the Executive should submit, in con- 


| formity with the suggestion of the British minister 


in the close of his last communication, a more fa- | 


vorable proposition to the British Government. 
Well, sir, I submit not to the American Congress, 


by his course of conduct, to justify, on the part of 
Great Britain, an inference so clearly deducible 


| but to any member of it, whether he is prepared, | 


from the course of conduct which we are called | 


upon to pursue by those who oppose the giving 


Ho. or Reps. 
this notice, and which is so manifestly opposed to 
the known sentiments and opinions of the Ameri- 
can people? If we are determined, then, Mr. 
Chairman, not to sacrifice this territory, and not to 
submit to the British Government a more liberal 
proposition than the one which has been rejected, 
is it not due to the American Government—is it 
not due to her national character, to her national 
feelings, that she should no longer pe rmit another 
power, however great, however haughty, however 
domineering, to enjoy, incommon with her, rights 
to which she has no clear title, or to which she has 
no title whatever? 

Mr. Chairman: Has Great Britain ever made a 
proposition to the United States—have her states- 
men ever suggested a proposition of compromise 
upon this Oregon question—which would meet the 
response of an isolated voice in the American Con- 
gress? Do gentlemen anticipate a more favorable 
proposition than the one which the British Gov- 
ernment has submitted to us? If so, | desire to be 
furnished with the rgasons for thatopinion. Here 
is her ultimatum, as her whole course of policy has 
evidenced. ‘There is the ultimatwn— perhaps, sii 
beyond the ultimatum—of the American people, 
which has been submitted by our Government. 
We are divided by a gulf; we will not cross it; 
and we have no reason to believe that the British 
Government is prepared to meet us On Our side. 
Our title is clear; our rights are unquestionabie; 
hers are the reverse. Unless, then, you intend to 
hold out inducements to the British Government 
to anticipate a falling back, a surrender—a sull fur- 
ther surrender—on the part of the American Goy 
ernment, it strikes my mind that the question re- 
quires prompt, energetic, decisive action on the 
part of our Government—such action as Is recom 
mended in the President’s Message—such as 1s 
contemplated by the resolution on your table. 

But there is another view, Mr. Chairman, in 
connexion with the state of the negotiauion, which 
I desire to submit to this House. If this Con- 
gress should adjourn without having authorized 
and empowered the Executive to give this notice 
for the termination of this joint occupancy, there is 
another inference which may be very clearly and 
distinctly drawn by the people and the Government 
of Great Britain. Will they not be prepared to 
say to themselves and to the world, that there ex- 
ists in the American Government a division of 
opinion between these two departments of that 
Government—the Executive and the Legislative— 
which weakens the action of the Government, and 
enervates her energy and abiluy? ‘The Executive 
marks out a course of policy evidencing a dispo- 
sition on the part of that department of the Gioy- 
ernment firmly, energetically to assert and maintain 
the rights of the Government; Congress falters— 
falls back; Great Britain infers, and justly infers, 
that there exists on the part of our Government 
such a diversity of sentiment between the two dif- 
ferent departments of the Government, that it is 
impossible for that energetic action which the oc- 
casion requires to be carried out, and those clear 
rights of our Government properly to be maintain- 
ed. Are gentlemen prepared by their policy and 
course of conduct to authorize an inference of this 
character on the part of the British Government? 
I am not indulging in this course of reflection so 
much from the apprehension that the British Gov- 
ernment will make these inferences; if it were not 
that in my humble judgment this course of con- 
duct would authorize them to infer, and give the 
inference strength and importance, I would disre- 
gard such considerations. But I cannot say that 
such a course of conduct on our part would not au- 
thorize and justify an inference of this sort on the 
part of our opponents in this contest. Let Con- 
gress adjourn without giving the notice under this 
state of facts connected with the negotiation—under 
the fact that the recommendation has been made 
by the Executive, and that Congress has failed to 
earry it out—and will not both Great Britain, and 
the civilized world who feel any interest in it, be 
authorized to draw this inference, that the *‘ clear,”’ 
indisputable, and ‘unquestionable”’ title of our 
Government to the whole of Oregon, is not so 
strong and forcible as we have attempted to make 
it? But why, sir, after twenty-five years, or more 
than twenty-five years of negotiation, when the 
American Congress have before them the proposi- 
tion which has been made upon the other side, and 
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no substantial reason can be given why any other 
proposition will be finally agreed upon; when you 
Reve been informed by the Executive department of 
the Government—to whose hands this matter is spe- 
cially committed—that no proposition will be made 
which this Government ought to accept—when, un- 
der all these circumstances, you dec 
elear and indisputable title and right, and then re- 
fuse to assert that right, or to adopt measures for the 
preservation of that right, will it not, in the eyes of 
ahe world, weaken our title to Oregon, and throw a 
veil—I care not how thin—over that which we now 
consider so bright and clear, to our conception at 
least?) Go to the French Government, to the Brit- 
ish Government, or to any other Government, and, 
atier the action of Congress, refusing to give this 
notice—refusing to take possession of what we de- 
clare and believe to be ours—and then tell me 
whether onr rights are not weakened in the esti- 
mation of those Governments; tell me whether our 
hand is not less strong than when we first entered 
into the contest. ‘The world will so consider it, 
and will say there are shrinkings back and misgiv- 
ings among us; and we ourselves will look back 
to the crisis, which I consider the present moment 
to be, with regret that we allowed it to pass by 
without doing justice to ourselves, and without 
doing justice to the honor of our own nation. 

It is with me, Mr. Chairman, a question involv- 
ing our rights, and our final—I will not say ac- 
quisition—but our final, complete possession of the 
whole of this our own territory. 

There is another view in reference to the nego- 
tiation, which I propose to submit to you, Mr. 
Chairman, and to this House. If gentlemen will 
put themselves to the trouble to investigate the ne- 
gotiation between this Government and the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain on the subject of Oregon, 
commencing with its-earliest inception, and coming 
down to the present time, they will find that the 
same reasons which control the conduct of an in- 
dividual in the management of his private affairs 
ought sometimes to be applied to a nation in con- 
ducting affairs of national importance; and the very 
reasons which are now urged for the further post- 
ponement of action—eflicient action—on the part of 
our Government, will be found to have exercised 
an undue influence in times gone by. I do not say, 


are first your | 


nor do I wish to be understood, as intimating that |! 


there ever has been a period in the history of this 
negotiation when action of this character has been 
80 imperatively required on the part of our Gov- 
ernment as at the present moment, but I do be- 
lieve that the settlement of this Oregon controversy 
could have been made with less excitement, with 
lexs trouble, with less difficulty in past periods of 
our history, than it can be made at the present 
time. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no greater error in the 
conduct of Government, or in the conduct of pri- 
vate affairs, than giving way to the disposition of 
our nature—to postpone “ the evil day,’’ as it is 
sometimes termed. You will find that the post- 
ponement of the Oregon controversy, instead of 
opening the door for its amicable adjustment on 
terms more satisfactory, and less calculated to cre- 
ate excitement, has, in each step of its progress, 
accumulated new and more insurmountable diffi- 
culties; and to-day we are perhaps further from an 
amicable adjustment of it than we have been in 
any vast period of our history, unless decided, en- 
ergetic action is taken to bring it about. What 
aré the reasons urged for the postponement of ac- 
tion? Why, the precedent that it was postponed 
in 1818 and 1827, when this convention was made 
and renewed. Well, will any gentleman answer 
me, what has the Government made by the con- 
tinued postponement of the settlement? Since the 
acquisition of our title from Spain, at every moment 
the difficulties have increased; they have never 
been lightened, and they never will be. If gentle- | 
men will submit to my mind a course of reasoning 
which will show that at any future period this 
question can be better settled upon principles satis- 
factory to our country, then, perhaps, I might be | 
prepared to go with them. But I look upon it that 
delay now, like delay in past times, will but in- 
crease the difficulty, heighten the excitement, and 
further and further prolong the period before a fair | 
and final settlement can be effected. Will gentle- | 
men listen to me when I allude to a discussion fa- 





House, and a discussion not very unfamiliar to 
, those who, in common with myself, took their 
seats two years ago in this House?’ At that time 
the Oregon question attracted disciission not only 
here, but in the other branch of Congress. Do 
you recollect the reasons then urged for the further 
postponement of energetic action on the part of 
our Government? It was but a repetition of the 
argument made years before, as the history of the 
, debates will show. You were told that negotia- 
tion was pending; that it would be improper for 
the legislative department of the Government to 
interfere when the matter was in the hands of that 
branch of the Government which ought properly 
to consider it; and that when it was ascertained 
that negotiation could not be effected, then, and not 
ull then, would be the time for the Congress of the 
United States to act. I recollect, while listening to 
remarks of this character that fell from the lips of 
a distinguished Senator—one whose voice always 
is listened to with attention and respect—that he 


told us (and others concurred with him) that the || 


British Government had reasons why the Oregon 
question should go on and be postponed to a later 


day, and that the British Government never looked || 


forward to the settlement of the Oregon territory as 
an agricultural territory, or with a view to manu- 
factures, or to make it a permanent settlement; that 
they only wanted the right to the fur trade; that it 
was being exhausted and passing by; that at pre- 
sent it would bear but a small comparison to what 
it had been in former years; and that as soon as 
this interest on the part of the British Government 


had ceased, we would have no difficulty in asseft- | 
Well, sir, || 


ing the whole of our rights to Oregon. 
this argument is now atan end. You will not inter- 
fere with the Executive department in determining 
in favor of this notice, because you will but carry 
out its re&smmendations; and | trust that Ameri- 
can statesmen will no longer ask that this impor- 
tant result will be postponed on the ground that the 
British Government, when it has exhausted its in- 
terest in the fur trade, will voluntarily render and 
yield us up our own. No, Mr. Chairman; our 
right to Oregon—to the whole of Oregon—is clear 
and ungestionable; and I desire to see it maintained 
to the letter and the spirit by the energetic, efficient 
action of this House and of the other House of 
Congress. 

We are told that there are not inducements suffi- 
cient to carry our Government rashly into a con- 
test for this territory. I go not rashly. Sir, 
twenty-five years and more of negotiation, of re- 
flection, of standing still, (if I may manufacture 
the term,) cannot be considered rash or heedless. 


There is a duty which we owe not only to our | 


Government, as a Government, but a duty which 
we owe to the people who have emigrated to the 
Oregon territory. 
marks on this branch of the subject. Weare told, 
if you postpone giving the notice—if you allow 
this joint occupation to continue, our people will 
be emigrating to Oregon, that we will Re building 
up our defence in the hardy sons of the West who 
shall have gone there for the purpose of finding a 
permanent home; that we will be adding barriers 
and defences to our possession of the Oregon ter- 


ritory; and we are told, in substantiation of this, | 
that within the last two years the emigration thith- | 
er has greatly increased in popes to what | 


it was a few years back; and that, drawing the 
fair inference from the past, we may conclude that, 
for the future, this tide of emigration will continue 
to roll into the Oregon territory until we sliall have 
taken possession of it by our own people being 
permanently located in that country. If mistake 
not the feeling and the spirit which has inducéll 
emigration to Oregon, it may be fairly-attributable 
to the implied promise which the action of this 
Government heretofore has held out to this people, 
that this joint occupancy would, before this time, 
have ceased, and their title to homesteads have 
been made secure and certain. Go to those people 
who have emigrated to Oregon, and ask them if 
they believed at the time that they abandoned 


their homes in our western States and emigrated | 


to the Oregon territory, that this joint occupancy 

yas to continue from year to year, from time to 
time, and that they were to be left there without 
the protection of the laws of their country; that 
they would be left there with the title to every foot 





Pardon me for a very few re- || 
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| uncertain and insufficient. They settle there not 
|| temporarily, but they build up for themselves 
i home in that territory, which we say is ours i 
| which we fear to declare in such terms as shall 
authorize that emigrant people, when they plant 
_ themselves on any portion of the Oregon ertitory. 

to feel confidence that they are on ground cons.” 
| erated to American freedom, and which shall never 
|| cease to be made prosperous and happy by the 
prevalence of republican principles. I ask you, i? 
| this is not the feeling under which this emigration 
|| is carried on to Oregon? Let this Congress ad. 
| journ without giving the notice; and instead of j: 
'| proclaim, by a joint resolution, that it is the opinion 
| of Congress that this joint occupancy shall con- 
| tinue from time to time—that we are not prepared 
| to maintain and assert our unquestionable rights 
|| but that we propose to do it at some future period 
|| —then, if I mistake not the spirit of the West, that 
|| emigration is atan end. Can you induce a west. 
‘|ern man, when we have so much public land 


’ 


| when there are so eee presents held out to 
| him to emigrate where his settlement will be per- 
| feetly secure, and where the Government will 
| guaranty to him the title to the land, to aban- 
| don all this to go to a country which we have as- 
serted, by a mere declaratory resolution, to be 
|| ours, but our rights to which we are not yet pre- 
|| pared to maintain and defend ? : 
| But suppose that I am not well-founded in the 
view which I have taken of the spirit and motives 
which have operated upon the minds of our people 
in causing thjs late increase of emigration to Ore- 
gon, and you take it for granted that the emigration 
will continue, and that, as time passes by, under 
|| this and other causes of a similar character, we 
|| should become greatly strengthened in our Oregon 
|| possessions: we now avow such to be our policy, 
|| and notify our opponent of the fact. Think you 
|, that the sagacity of Great Britain is less astute now 
| than formerly? Will she slumber over her pre- 
|| tended rights? Will she sit quietly by and allow 
|| the United States to adopt a policy and push that 
|| policy vigorously forward to the manifest destruc- 
| tion of her claims and interest, without resorting 
| on her part to some counteracting policy? Let us 
| not deceive ourselves as to the character of those 
|} with whom we are dealing. Rest assured that if 
|| we resort to the course suggested, we shall be met 
|| at each step in our progress by similar measures— 
| if not in kind, certainly in effect—by the British 
|| Government; and the result would be, that after 
|| the expiration of another quarter of a century we 
|, would be no nearer the end than we now are. 
|| But it is said we shall have gone far enough when 
|| we have passed our laws extending the jurisdic- 
| tion of our courts over the Oregon territory, for 
'| the protection of the citizens of the United States 
‘|| who may go to that country. I desire gentlemen 
|, to direct their attention, for a single moment, to the 
|| effect of the passage of such laws. For one, I am 
| in favor of it. I desire to see the laws of the Uni- 
| ted States extended over the Oregon territory, so 
|| far as we can do it consistently with our rights, 
|| consistently with our treaty stipulations. But how 
| long can such a state of things remain? Great 
'| Britain passes her laws, extending her jurisdiction 
over this territory; you pass your Yaws extending 
your jurisdiction; and here is a territory under the 
operation of two systems of government, as wide- 
|| ly separated from each other as the north and south 
les. Here are the principles of American free- 
|| dom, carried and borne along by the officers of the 
| American Government; here are the citizens of the 
British Government, mingling with our people, 
who have extended over them the laws of their 
monarchical or despotic Government, under which 
|| they seek protection. Can these diffefent systems— 
|| can these laws of different countries, like the citi- 
zens of those countries, commingle one with the 
| 


! 
| 
| 


other, all going on in sweet and pleasant harmony?’ 
Can it be so? Must there not be perpetual colli- 
| sions and difficulties resulting from this simultane- 
ous operation of two different systems of laws?’ 
It may be that such a state of things may continue 
during the twelve months for which your notice 1s 
|| given; but to say that this is asserting our rights, 
and doing justice to those who have settled in the 
Oregon territory, in the indulgence of the reason- 
able expectation that they shall be protected, does 
'| not strike my mind as bearing the force of reason 
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that these two systems can continue to operate to- | 
wether for any great length of time From this, I | 
infer that it is the duty of this Government to show 
that we believe Oregon is ours, and that we are de- 
termined to retain It; that it is our duty, as soon as 
practicable, to place the people of that country un- 
Jer the protection, the sole protection of the laws 
of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one objection urged, and | 
one, perhaps, relied on with greater force than | 
any other—one to which our attention has been || 
drawn by the most of those who have discussed 
this subject on the other side. We are told that, | 
hy withholding the giving the notice first, our em- | 
jeration will go there, and, by that means, that the 
country will be taken possession of and our title 
be quietly settled; and next, that we are not now 
in a condition to defend our title and maintain qur 
rights.. I will ask gentlemen, when will this Gov- | 
ernment be ready? When will this Government 
be prepared to maintain our just rights in the Ore- 
con territory? Will gentlemen who follow me in 
this debate te so good as to inform the country to 
what period of time they look forward when the 
United States will be in a god condition to de- | 
fend her national rights in the Oregon territory ? 
Where is the difficulty? Why are you not pre- || 
pared to defend the Oregon territory and your 
rights in the territory? Is it owing to the condi- 
tion of your army or of your navy? So far as 
your army is concerned, it is a settled principle in 
the Government, if I understand and appreciate 
our people aright, that the Government never shall | 
he dependant on a standing army for the protec- || 
tion of the rights of the people. You can never |, 
induce, and I trust you will never desire to induce, 
this Government to create a large standing army 
in time of peace as preparatory to some future 
emergency which may require it. The bulwark | 
of the defence of our country lies in the hearts and 
the spirit of the American people. It is to the 
citizen soldier, and not the mercenary hireling, that 
the American people look for the defence of their 
rights in an emergency of this kind. Is your navy 
not prepared? Mr. Chairman, I am not furnished 
with the necessary information, nor should I de- | 
tain you if I was, to go intqa discussion of the | 
condition and character of our navy. But tell me, 
when will we be better prepared than we are now ? 
Will it be at some future period? Are you pre- 
pared at once to make a heavy appropriation for 
the increase of your navy? Will this Govern- 
ment ever be prepared, in a time of peace, to pur- 
suea policy of this kind? If so, it will differ || 
widely from the history of the past or of Con- | 
gresses preceding, And those who are most anx- | 
ious now for the settlement of the Oregon ques- 
tion, and those who are in favor of postponing it 
to a future period, many of them, will be found on 
common ground in warfare upon our little navy— 
that gallant navy which needs no praise from my 
hands; it is written in the history of the country. 

{Mr. C. here paused. for a moment to inquire || 
how much of his hour was still unexhausted; and | 
having ascertained that he had but about ten min- 
utes more, proceeded as follows:] 

Mr. Chairman, I have exhausted more time 
upon the discussion of these one or two points 
than I had intended, and I fear I must pass by some 
others to which I had intended to refer. There | 
was, however, one prominently brought forward | 
inthis discussion, upon which I must bestow at 
least a passing thought. It is said by those who 
advocate it that this is a peace measure, and by 
those who oppose it that it is a war measure.” I 
am not prepared to go the full extent with some 
who declare that the inevitable result of the pas- 
sage of this notice will be to involve this country 
in a bloody and destructive war. Nor am I pre- | 
pared, on the other hand, to go with those who | 
fearlessly assert that there is no danger to result 
from our action in reference to Oregon. I plant | 
myself on this ground, that the course which I pro- | 
pose to ae is the one called for by the national 
faith and honor of my country; and 1 am in the pros- | 
ecution of what I conceive to be the just rights of 
my Government, and am endeavoring to carry out 
the policy best calculated to secure this end. If | 
peace be the result, I shall gladly welcome it. If || 
war be the consequence, we must meet it. It is || 
aerisis ngt to be avoided, not to be evaded, but || 
to be met with boldness, firmness, and decision. 
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of territory which has ever been consecrated to | 


_ wards to be profaned by monare 


| Britain, or with any other Government. 


|| breeze; that flot a British subject treads on Amer- 
| ican soil. 


/and with the cgurse of whose argument I was 
| gratified and instructed. 
| ever, to abandon the proposition recommended b 

| the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and to substi- 
|, tute in lieu of it the one submitted b 


; “Se 
ositions ? 


The Oregon Question—Mr. W. WV. Campbell. 


When we have discharged our duties, then, sir, 
it will be for another department of our Govern- 
ment, and for the Government with whom we are 
in collision upon this subject, todo what they may 
conceive to be their duty. If the result shall be 


'inauspicious—if it shall involve us in a war—l 


will have the consoling reflection left that I have 
pursued a course of policy dictated by the best in- 
terests of my country, so far as I have been ena- | 
bled to appreciate those interests. That we should 
suffer from a war, I do not pretend to deny; that 
we shall lose the Oregon territory by resorting to a 
war, [ utterly but respectfully repudiate the idea. 
Whenever this Government shall be engaged in a 


| conflict of this kind with the British Government, 
| or with ahy other Government on earth, peace 


will never be declared upon terms leaving one foot 


American freedom and American principles, after- 
hical or despotic 
principles. No; Canada may be acquired—I do | 
not dispute that position of gentlemen who have | 
argued this proposition before the House: but that 
Oregon will ever be abandoned peacefully, or in | 
the struggle of war, my mind hag never yet been | 
brought to that conclusion, nor will it be. Sir, | 
upon this day, this memorable, glorious eighth of | 
January, let it not be said by American statesmen, 
in an American Congress, that this Government 
can be weakened in, or deprived of, her just and | 
unquestionable rights by a conflict with Great 
If war 
come, I venture the prediction, that when it termi- 
nates, we will have the consolation of knowing 
that not a British flag floats on an American 


We have been asked to calculate the cost of a 
war with England, and to compare the result with | 


the value of the territory involved in the issue; 
| and in doing so, gentlemen have been pleased to | 


resent to our contemplation a picture well caleu- | 
fated to sicken the heart of the patriot. ‘The accu- 
mulation of a heavy and burdensome debt, thereby | 
tending to the increased taxation upon the people; 
the loss of valuable lives in the bloody conflict; | 
the destruction of our commerce, and the various 


| interests of the country in intimate association 
|| with it; these, and many other considerations of a 


kindred character, have been broucht to our notice | 
in most feeling and eloquent appeals, calling upon us 
to avert these paralyzing effects upon the batentry 
and energy of our people. I fully appreciate the 
motives and feelings of those who have indulged 
in these reflections; but at the same time I must be | 
permitted to respond to them, that it is not the 


| simple question of the value of the territory in dis- | 
| pute to be placed in the opposing scale. 


here is | 
a principle involved in the issue of far deeper in- | 
terest, and involving far more important results. | 
It is the principle of concession to British arro- 

gance and sritish cupidity. Once establish the 
doctrine of concession of just and clear rights, in the 
stead of a bold and fearless maintenance of them, | 
at every cost and hazard, and the days of Ameri- \ 
can glory are numbered. 

I desired to consider the proposition, which has 
been submitted to us in the form of an amendment 
by the gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. Hittiarp,] 
to whose remarks, in support of the views he pre- || 
sented to the House, I listened with deep interest, || 


| 


I am not willing, how- 


i 


| 

1) 

} 

the honorable | 

gentleman fgom Alabama; and I will, with the ut- | 
most deferefice to that gentleman, give one or two |} 
reasons why I think that, with the views he has || 

expressed—so nobly and so eloquently expressed— || 
he ought to be willing to give the go-by to his || 

amendment, and to stand with us in support of the | 

original resolutions. Let us, who agree on this || 
subject, meet on common ground in support of the | 

resolution reported from the Committee on For- | 

eign Affairs. What is the difference in these prop- || 

The resolution of the Committee on || 
| 


Foreign Affairs recommends that the President | 
forthwith give the notice. Fhe gentleman pro- || 
oses, in lieu of that, to insert that the President i 
empowered to give the notice whenever the || 


public interests, in his judgment, require it. I! 
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consider that this proposition is evasive; and Laver 
that it must be so considered by this country, and 
by the British Government. Why do you wish 
to empower the Executive to give the notice when 
the public interest requires it, if, at the same time, 
we are not prepared to express the opinion that 
the public interest now requires it? 

Sir, the President of the United States has sub- 
mitted all thé information, in connexion with this 
subject, which may properly be submitted, and 
which, in his opinion, may have any influence 
upon Congress. With this, he gives you his opin- 
ion that the notice oucht to be riven at once, that 
this joint occupancy shall forthwith cease. The 
gentleman from Alabama proposes now, that, in- 
stead of taking upon ourselves the responsibility 
of meeting the question and declaring that we agree 


| with the President, and give it to him as our opin- 


ion that the notice ought to be given, and call upon 


| him to do it under our instructions, that we merely 


say to him that he has the power to do it, and we 
shall leave to him to decide it. Is it the object of 
the gentleman from Alabama to place upon the 
Executive the responsibility of giving the notice 
when the public interest requires it? If so, the 
Executive has already taken that responsibility, so 
far as it cah be placed upon the shoulders of any 
man, by the recommendation which he has sub- 
mitted in his Message. If you desire, then, not to 
relieve yourselves from the responsibility—and I 


| call the attention of the friends of this measure to 


the distinction which I draw—if Congress is will- 
ing to assume the responsibility, if you believe the 
time has arrived when this notice should be given, 
when this joint occupancy should cease, when the 
rights of the Government should be declared and 
maintained, cost what it may, then meet it boldly; 
come up to the question, as presented by the report 
of the committee, and say to the President, cause 
the notice to be given. But do not avoid the respon- 
sibility; do not step gently behind the screen, and 
say to the President, ‘* we decline giving an opin- 


ion ourselves as to the proper policy to be pursued 


at this time; but we will give you the power, (which 
perhaps he may already possess,) if, in your judg- 
ment, the interest of the country require it, to give 
the notice hereafter.’’ I say, let us have no evading 
of this question; if we believe the notice ought to 
be given, let us so declare by our action. 

Such, then, sir, are the considerations which have 
brought my mind to the conclusion that the time 
has arrived when the Government of the United 
States should assert and maintain her just and in- 
disputable rights to the Oregon territory; and that 
the policy indicated by the resolution upon your 
table is the proper initiatory step to the efficient and 
successful accomplishment of that object. I pre- 
sent them to the consideration of this House, and 
of my constituents, confidently anticipating from 
them a response as creditable to their hearts as it 
will be grateful to my own feelings. 





OREGON QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF W. W. CAMPBELL, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 27, 1846. 


The House having resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of the Whole upon the state of the Union, 
and the following resolution, reported from the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, being under con- 
sideration, to wit: 

** Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
‘ alives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
* sembled, That the President of the United States 
‘ forthwith cause notice to be given to the Govern- 
‘ment of Great Britain, that the convention be- 
‘tween the United States and Great Britain, con- 
‘ cerning the territory of Oregon, of the 6th of Au- 


| § gust, 1827, signed at London, shall be annulled 
, “and abrogated, twelve months after the expiration 


‘of the said term of notice, conformably to the 
‘second article of the said convention of the 6th 


| *of August, 1827. 


Mr. Ixcersoit proposes to amend by erasing 
all after the word “ shall,’’ and inserting the fol- 
lowing: 


‘Shall be annulled and abrogated at the expira- 
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‘tion of the term of twelve months from and after 


‘second article of the said convention of the 6th of 
* August, 1827.”’ 


tained the floor, and said— 


Mr. Cuainman: I approach the discussion of 
this subject with diffidence and undera deep sense 
of responsibility; with diffidence, because I have 
no experience as a parliamentary debater; under a 
sense of responsibility, because I represent on this 
floor probably the largest district in the Union—a 
district numbering over one hundred and twenty 
thousand inhabitants—a district, rich in this world’s 
goods, rich in intellectual wealth, and engaged in a 
commerce which is literally vexing every sea with 
iis keels, and whitening every ocean with its can- 
vass. I have said it is a district rich in this 
world’s goods. Among my immediate constitu- 
ents 1s that distinguished man who, more than half 
a century ago, came a poor and friendless boy to 
seek a home in this western world; who, by great 
energy and industry, attended with almost unpar- 
alleled success, has placed himself, as far as wealth 
is concerned, among the princes of the earth; the 
man who planted the first American @settlement 
upon the banks of the Columbia—I mean John 
Jacob Astor. I have said the district is rich in in- 
tellectual wealth. Amone the numerous men of 
distinction, of learning, of fame, is that other cele- 
brated man who, more than half a century ago, 
came to make his abode with us, and who, under 
our fostering laws and free institutions, rose to 
great eminence as alegislator and statesman, who 
has filled many posts of honor and trust with great 
eredit to himself and the land of his adoption, and 
whose name is intimately connected with the early 
negotiations relative to the Oregon territory —I 
mean Albert Gallatin. Both these venerable men 
are now far down the vale of life; their heads are 
whitened with the frosts of more than eighty win- 
ters; and they have retired from the strifes and 
turmoils of active life; but they are looking with 
interest upon the scenes now enacting at this Capi- 
tol by the councils of the nation. 

The district, as well as the whole of the city of 
New York, is extensively engaged in foreign com- 
merce. We have heard it stated, that if war comes 
that commerce would be destroyed, and that noble 
city, the commercial emporium of the continent, 
would be besieged by hostile fleets; its harbors 
and rivers filled with the vessels of the enemy; that 
its noble warehouses would be sacked; its splen- 
did public edifices and the palaces of its merchant 
princes would be given to the flames; its marts of 
trade and its pleasant places, would be laid waste. 
It may be so, But when the time shall come—and 
may that time be far remote—when we shall be in- 
volved in a war, I can assure the gentlemen that 
the city and the State of New York will do their 
duty tothe country. I know it is the habit to speak 
lightly of commercial interests and commercial 
men when questions of war agitate the country. It 
is said they are apt rather to take counsel of their 
fears—apprehensive, not so much that the honor 
of the country may suffer, as that their own pecu- 
niary interests may be endangered. Do those who 
make this charge consider from what source the 
revenues of the country, the sinews of war, are 
derived? Do they consider, also, that commerce 
suffers, not only from war, but from rumors of 
war? That, like the sensitive plant, which shrinks 
from the rude wind, commerce withers and dies 
under the blasting influence of war, and trembles 
as it hears the roar of the tempest in the distance ? 
It is natural that it should be so. It is the first in- 
terest generally which suffers. A maritime war 
might sweep our vessels from the ocean, might lay 







of the husbandman would go on—his home and his 
land would remain to him. Itis therefore to be 
supposed that commercial men will be sensitive 
when subjects are agitated which may lead to a 
war with the most powerful nation of the world. 
I repeat, sir, that if war should come, the city of 
New York would be as ready as any portion of the 
Union to contribute the means to sustain it and to 
carry it forward to a successful issue; but she must 
be convinced thatit is a necessary war, and that 














Mr. W. W. CAMPBELL, of New York, ob- | 


, 


waste our commercial cities, and yet the business | 


it was resorted to only after all efforts for an honor- | C 
able compromise of the difficulties were exhausted. ‘‘ to terminate the convention, nor bad she remon- | threats of force, but we obtained it by peaceful ne- 
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‘said notice shall be given, conformably to the || 


_ force from her occupation of the country. 


| sult. 











olutions expressive of my views on the subject, 
for the consideration of the House, reciting that, 
in the judgment of Congress, the time has arrived 


At a suitable time I intend to offer a series of res- 


when the interest of the people whom they repre- | 


sent requires that the convention for the joint occu- 


pancy, with England, of the Oregon territory shall | 
cease; that Congress is desirous of terminating that || 


convention amicably, and without disturbing the 
peace of nations; that the President of the United 
States be authorized to give the requisite notice, 


and at the same time it be recommended to him to | 


renew negotiations; and to accept the proposition 


settlement, if it be tendered to him. 
ment the time has come when this long and vexed 
question ought to be settled, and that the most cer- 
tain and speedy settlement will be attained by giv- 


ing the notice, qualified if possible, but at all events | 


in some form. 


The public mind has been, and is now, greatly | 


agitated by the Oregon question, and will continue 
so to be, and to a greater extent, if it should longer 
remain unsettled. It cannot escape the attention 
of the most casual observer, that many causes ex- 
ist for continuing and increasing this agitation, if 
the notice should not be given. 
an question, and its combination with party move- 
ments. Objectionable as it was in some of its fea- 
tures to a large proportion of the people, especially 
at the North—ay, a large proportion of those, too, 
who sustained it—yet the political prize was too 
valuable to be rejected; the acquisition of so large 
and fertile a country was too important. The 
Texan banner was unfurled during the late politi- 
cal canvass, and it was borne on in wiumph. Let 
this House refuse to give the notice—let the Ore- 
gon banner be unfurled—let the fiat go forth—the 
watchwords be emblazoned upon that banner ‘‘the 
whole of Oregon, or none,’’ and then the result, in 
my opinion, can be easily foreseen. With the 
strong argument in favor of our title to the whole, 
with the prospect of adding a free and extensive 
territory, important for our future commerce, no 
»ower could resist the onward march. 
yanner, a great political victory would certainly be 


Look at the Tex- | 


Under that | 


won; and then England must abandon her clain, | 


must yield the whole of the territory, or we must 
fight. If gentlemen suppose that by delay in 
giving the notice, we shall obtain the whole of Ore- 
gon without a contest, I think they are certainly 
mistaken. They can get it, if the present time for 
action is neglected, only by a successful termina- 


tion of a contest—successful either in the negotia- | 


tions of terms of peace, or by driving England by 


could roll back the tide of events, if we could blot 
out all that has transpired in the last few years rela- 


If we | 
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| strated against the exercise of jurisdiction over the 


_ of the territory. 


| the English papers on this subject, and they sh: 
_ to my mind conclusively that great efforts are ma- 


tive to both Texas and Oregon, then indeed delay || 
in giving a notice might he wisdom and prudence. | 
If we could wave a magic wand over the land, and | 
at once hush to silence and repose all the elements | 


of party strife, and remove all the temptations of 
successful party triumph; and if England would 
remain quiet, and allow large bodies of American 


emigrants to move noiselessly forward to the settle- 


ment of the whole country; then, indeed, delay 
would inevitably bring with it the wished-for re- 
But this cannot be; and we must act upon 
the existing state of things. We should give 
this notice, because the title of England has been 
strengthened rather than weakened by past delay. 


American citizens who had seitled in Oreson.- 
it might be argued before a commission or ayi 
tion that such an acquiescence, for so lone 
should be taken as an admission of the « 
title of England to a greater part, if not to the 


and 
arbitra. 
& time, 
upe rior 
Whole, 


Again: There is another reason for givin 
notice now, which is based on the character of the 
recent news from England. The gentleman from 
Virginia who preceded me, [Mr. Bayty,] said we 
should delay and give time for settlement - 


& this 


» that we 


t | might ** agree with our adversary.”” Now, I would 
of the forty-ninth parallel of latitude as a basis of i! 
In my judg- || 


add, ‘agree with thine adversary quickly, while 
thou art in the way with him.” T have read care. 
fully the articles which have recently appeared in 


Ww 


king to prepare the public mind there for a com- 
promise, according to the terms which our Goy- 
ernment recently offered. The Times, which js 
the most influential journal in England, and which 
is considered the organ of Lord Aberdeen, the Sec 
retary for Yoreign Affairs, has been employed with 
its usual ability in gradually removing the preju- 
dices from the English vlad against the establish- 
ment of the 49th parallel as a boundary. The 
London Morning Chronicle, said to be the organ 
of Lord Palmerston, is also moderate in its tone, 
and engaged in the good work of promoting a right 
feeling on the question. So are many of the pro 
vineial papers. Therefore I would say, in view 
of the manifest interest of both nations, that now 
is the time to press the settlement; and if the no- 
tice shall be given, with a recommendation for a 
compromise, it can hardly be doubted that a satis- 
factory disposition of the whole matter will be made. 
The interest and wishes of both nations will be 
promoted. Though we are two nations, we are of 
the same family, speaking the same language, and 
partaking in a considerable degree of the same des- 
tiny, as far as itis our destiny to civilize and Chris- 
tianize the world. England and America at this 
time are doing more to advance the great causes of 
civilization and Christianity than all other nations 
together. Let us agree with her quickly, while we 
are in the way with her—give and receive fair 
terms of compromi&. This we can do, and Eng- 
land can do, without dishonor or the abandonment 
of principle. When a nation is conscious of its 
power, it can always afford to act ina spirit of 
magnanimity. Thus can England do, and thus 
can we do. 
It has been argued that our acquisition of the 
Spanish title did not strengthen our claim to Ore- 
on. It seems to me that no lawyer or historian, 
in the exercise of an independent judgment, could 
come to such a conclusion. I revert to the Spanish 
title with feelings of deep interest. It is connected 
with the wild and romantic scenes of the early dis- 
covery of this continent. When old Juan Ponce 
de Leon was Governor of Porto Rico, and musing 
over the hot contests in which he had been engaged 


upon the plains of Grenada, and amid the rugged 


passes of the Spanish highlands—while he was 
listening to the Indian tales of that spring of magic 
waters far away to the north and west, in which 
he might bathe his scarred and battered limbs, and 
come forth restored to all the freshness and elasti- 


| city of youth—while he was coasting along the 
| shores of Florida, adding by right of discovery 


For nearly thirty years we have been negotiating | 


with her. 


Twenty-four years ago she passed a | 


r . e * . . 
general law establishing courts, exercising a civil | 


and criminal jurisdiction, not only over the whole 
of the territory, but also over all the inhabitants, 
whether subjects of Great Britain or @izens of the 
United States. When the Hudson’s Bay Com- 


they alleged that they were settling the country 


for England. Suppose, now, we submit this ques- || 


tion to arbitration. England might well say that 


‘she had, for nearly a quarter of a century, exer- 
cised exclusive civil and criminal jurisdiction over | 


the whole country, and over all the inhabitants; 
that the act passed by Parliament was a public 
ong, known to all; that it was also known that the 
Hudson’s Bay Company was settling the country; 
and yet the United States had acquiesced in all] 


that land of fiowers as another jewel to the Span- 
ish crown, receiving however a wound from the 
poisoned arrow of an Indian, which caused his 
death instead of finding there the waters of life; 
while these things were transpiring, other Spanish 


| adventurers were crossing the continent, discover- 


ing new lands, and looking out for the first time 


| upon the waters of the Pacific as they broke upon 
pany, in 1838, asked for a renewal of their charter, || 


the shore; other adventurers were building vessels 
and coasting along the shores of Mexico, of Cali- 
fornia, and afterwards of Oregon, planting there 
the standard of Spain, and claiming it in the name 


of their monarch long years before the bays and 
_ harbors of Oregon sent back the echoes of the Eng- 


lish sailor’s “* yo, heave yo.’? When we purchased 
_ Florida from 
| ritory 
| 42d 


Spain, we purchased alse all the ter- 
on the Pacific belonging to her north of the 
parallel. We obtained the Spanish title, not by 
conquest, not by violence, not at the point of the 


these movements; she had neither given the notice || bayonet; we wrested it not from Spain under 
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gotiation, and on the payment of a full and ade- | 
quate consideration. ; ] 
If Spain did not perfect her title by full and com- |, 
plete occupation, as she did in most of her other || 
colonial possessions on this continent, yet she 1 
always insisted upon her rights to the country as | 
the first discoverer, and she watched over the whole | 
Pacific coast with a restless and jealous eye. Her || 
title, if not under the law of nations exclusive, I 
was far better than that of any other nation. The || 
country, if not settled entire, was early occupied 
in part by her citizens. The convention of 1790 | 
with England, recognised her rights, and by that | 
convention the sovereignty over the territory | 
was to remain in abeyance. The discoveries | 
which England made between 1790 and 1796, | 
i 


| 


when the convention was terminated by a war be- 
tween Spain and England, could not enure to the | 
sole benefit of Englands to that convention the 
United States were nota party. The discovery || 
by Gray of the mouth of the Columbia, in*1792; | 
the subsequent exploration of the sources of the | 
Columbia, and the vast valley which it drains, by | 
Lewis and Clarke, and.the settlement by Mr. As- 
tor near the mouth of the river, were made under 
no treaty or convention which should give the | 
benefit of such discoveries and explorations to an | 
adverse party. They were for the benefit of the | 
United States alone. If you add to these the | 
Spanish title, founded on discovery and partial 
settlement, and which was fairly purchased, the 
claim of the United States to the Oregon territory, | 
if it cannot be considered exclusive, seems to me to | 
be far better than that of England. 
Still, I think it cannot be affirmed, with certain- | 
ty, that England has no rights. In this opinion I | 
concur with the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. | 
Bayiy,] who has just taken his seat. If our claim | 
be the best, it does not follow that England has no | 
rights. It does not follow, either in justice or 
equity, that she has no rights, though our claim | 
may be paramount to hers. Admitting that the | 
rights aequired by England from Spain in 1790 || 
had been abrogated by the subsequent war in 1796, 
and that the discoveries made between the two 
periods did not enure to the benefit of England; 
admitting that the treaty of 1816 revived only the 
commercial treaties relating to the direct trade be- 
tween Great Britain and Spain, and not the trade 
with the Spanish colonies, which is understood 
to be the construction which the English ministry 
recently put upon the treaty of 1816, still, it does 
not follow that England has no rights. Such con- | 
troversies are not to be decided by the strict rules 
of law which might govern in an action of eject- 
ment between two individuals, where the title to a 
tract of land is involved; far higher and more libe- | 
ral views should be taken, and far different rules | 
must regulate the actions and decisions of powerful |, 


nations. | 
Nations, in their intercourse with each other, | 
must be just if they are not generous. If the argu- | 
ment he sound, that we are destined, in the ordi- 
very course of things, to occupy all of North | 
America, how long would it be, after we have | 
planted the American flag, and established Ameri- | 
can institutions along the line of the 49th parallel, | 
before the residue of the territory would be given | 
to us by that same inevitable destiny? When it) 
shall be ripe for the harvest, the sickle of Ameri- 
can institutions can gather itin. As I have said, 
the time has come for giving the notice; and it 
seems to me that it will be a measure of peace, |, 
especially if accompanied by the suggestion that | 
we are still willing to negotiate for that boundary. || 
My friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. Levi] has | 
said, that this is an American questioa—a Native | 
American question—and to some extent it may be | 
so. It may be well, while we are debating the | 
question of our destiny—of the integrity of our | 
soil—to consider, also, whether we ought not so to | 
legislate, as to render the character and views of 
our people more homogeneous—to do all that we || 
can to Americanize them. I confess that I heard || 
with regret the avowal upon this floor, that per- |, 
sons of a foreign birth ought to be preferred to |, 
those born upon the soil. F cannot concur in such | 
a sentiment. I value too highly my American | 
birthright to barter it for political preferment; I 
would not sell it for a mess of pottage. When the | 
great apostle to the Gentiles learned from the Ro- | 
man centurion, that with a great price he had pur- | 
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| was free born.” 


own and his people’s wrongs. 


| self, 
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chased his freedom as a Roman citizen, the reply 
of the apostle was, ** but I was born free.” ee 
spoke of himself—not as a soldier of the cross, not 


| as a freeman whom tlfe truth had made free—but 


he spoke of himself as a free-born citizen of that 


| great empire which had spread itself over so great 
_a part of the then known world; which had planted 


its eagle banner alike upon the banks of the Jcu- 
phrates, the Danube, and the Rhine—at the cata- 
racts of the Nile, and along the shores of the west- 
ern ocean; and in view of this great empire, with 
all her power and temporal glory, he who said he 
would not boast, save in the cross of his Redeemer, 
yet gave utterance to the expression, **but I was 
free born.” 

We have heard, Mr. Chairman, in the course of 
this debate, much of the extent and power of our 
own fair land, and my own blood warms in the 
contemplation. Itis a noble land. ‘The waves of 
the stormy Atlantic beat on the one side, and the 
billows of the Pacific sing their lullaby on the 
other; the rays of the morning sun sparkle and 
play on the crystal ice of our northern lakes, and 
when the same sun goes down, the cotton tree and 
the magnolia cast their long lines of shade over the 
dark and turbid waters of the Mississippi; and 
over all this land the eagle standard of our Union 
floats, or will float, when this Oregon question shall 
be settled. I would that throughout its leneth and 
breadth one universal shout might go up—** but I 
I speak not so much in reference 
to existing institutions, recognised by the Constitu- 
tion of the country; over that institution which 
shadows a part of our land, we have no power, 
save thatof moral suasion. ButI would that those 
who regulate the legislation of the country might 
feel the importance of those who exercise the elect- 
ive franchise—who make and unmake rulers and 
legislators—being, if not freeborn, at least by study 
and long experience after their emancipation from 


| foreign despotic powers, well qualified for the dis- 


charge of the high and responsible duties of an 
American citizen, that they should be permanently 


|, identified with the country and its institutions. 


I recollect, many years ago, listening to the re- 
cital of an eloquent Indian chief, who came here to 
the capital of the nation to ask protection for him- 
self and for his people. I knew the history of his 
He spoke of the 
efforts which he had made to obtain redress, though 
in vain; and, in his own beautiful and expressive 


| language, he added, ‘I knocked, and knocked, 
| and knocked, at the door of the President’s man- 


sion, and asked for protection, but my voice was 
borne away down Pennsylvania avenue and lost.”’ 

Sir, I could not but think of this appeal of the 
Indian chief, when, a few weeks since, the few 
representatives sent here by the Native American 


| party, asked of this House the privilege of being 
| heard, through a select committee, on the subject 


which they have so deeply at heart. Their appeal 
to the magnanimity of this House was disregard- 
ed, and their voices were borne away and lost. I 
hope, on another occasion, to bring my views on 
this subject before the House, and to show that 
we are no enemies to our foreign population as 
such; that we would take away none of the rights 
that they now enjoy as naturalized citizens; that 
all legislation on the subject should have reference 
solely to those who shall hereafter come to the 
country; and that there is a well-founded belief 
that these measures would tend, in the end, to the 
per pannette well-being of the immigrant himself. 

have spoken, in the commencement of these re- 
marks, of two distinguished foreigners, and I could 
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add a long list of men who have shed honor on | 


this the land of their adoption. No man will more 


freely aécord to them the meed of praise than my- 


brought with them, or should afterwards acquire, 


such sterling principles, and such knowledge of | 
the laws and institutions of the country of which | 


they become citizens. 

Pardon, sir, this long digression. On this ocea- 
sion, and on the great question before the House, 
I belong to no party but that of the country. I 
rejoice that no party lines are drawn, and all ‘feel 
themselves free to act as they may deem the best 
interests of the country require. With many oth- 
ers, I believe that the proposed notice will bring a 
settlement, and all the attendant train of peace. 
Sittterely do I believe so, if the tone of the notice 


I would that all our immigrant —— 
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shall be concifiatory, and such as becomes a great 
people, conscious of their power, and of their po- 
sition among the leading nations of theearth. I 
wish to see all causes for future ruptures ended, 
that we may hear no more, if possible, of wars 
and rumors of wars. Butif, after we have done 
all that we can to secure a peaceable termination of 
pending difficulties, war shall come, then the na- 
tion will be united, I trust, as one man, feeling 
that we are right in the approbation of our own con- 
sciences; right in the intelligent judgement of man- 
kind; and right, if war is ever right, in the eye of 
Him who regulates the destinies of pations, and 
controls the affairs of the individual man. 


OREGON QUESTION, 


SPEECH OF MR. JAS. THOMPSON, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In tue Hovse or Reeresenratives, 
January 28, 1846. 


On the Resolution authorizing the President to 
give the notice for the termination of the joint 
occupancy of the Oregon.territory. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union— 

Mr. THOMPSON addressed the committee as 
follows: 

Mr. Cuatmman: I have desired an opportunity 
to occupy the attention of the committee for a short 
time on this great question. I have the honor, sir, 
in part to represent an old Commonwealth, oceu- 
pying an important position in the republic, and 
feeling a deep concern in all that may be pre 
sumed to materially affect the general interests. | 
shall neither speak loud nor long on this subject ; 
and, in setting out, | may be permitted to say 
that I entertain views very widely differing from 
many—nay, most of the jgentleman who have 
spoken on this question. We have been told by 
very many of them that this notice passing, war 
was to ensue—actual and inevitable war with Eng- 
land. Now, sir, let us think of that, andJook at 
the signs a tittle. A month ao, I entertained the 
opinion, and expressed it repeatedly, that there 
would be no war if the notice were given. All 
through the debate, gentlemen on both sides of the 
question spoke of war—on the one side, admitted 
that it might come; and on the other, that 1t was 
inevitable. Why, sir, where do you see any 
signs of war? Look out all over the face of na- 
ture and society, and there is no war there. The 
President says nothing of the kneil. The Senate, 
yes, sir, they will preclude the supposed possihil- 
ity—it is only a prediction—of a war, or chance 
of war, by voting down this notice. The press 
throughout our country is everywhere peaceful. 
So itis in England. Sir Robert Peel did remark, 
some time ago, that ‘* they’’—the English—* had 
rights (in Oregon) which, if violated, they would 
be ready to maintain.”” And who doubts that? 
Nobody proposes to invade any of their rights 
under the treaty; and Sir Robert Peel could cer 
tainly have meant no other rights while the treaty 
remains in full force. Is there war in this? The 
Queen has said nothing about war, the British cab- 
inet nothing; and, sir, we have, by the late arrt- 
vals, the views of the press there, since the re- 
ceipt of the President’s Message. Their com- 
ments on that document are perfectly pacific. ‘The 
recommendations of the President to give this no- 
tice, to erect stockades on the road to Oregon, to 
raise the riflemen, to establish an Indian agency, 

| to extend our laws over the territory, to send our 
| mails there—all, all this is spoken of, and the par- 
agraph usually ends in a little bit of a compliment, 
| that Mr. Polk is a very clever writer. Why, sir; 
there is no war in this; the whole poetry of the 
thing is destroyed by this arrival. (A laugh.) 
Somebody there proposes to trade off Oregon for 
| the tariff. Sir, I will stand no trade of that kind, 
rest assured of it. No, no,sir. A friend of mine 
from [Illinois has exhibited some anxiety to know 
my course on this subject. I have arrived at the 
right point to tell him now; [here Mr. T. looked 
round for him, and remarked that he did not see 
him;] but I will tell him I go for the whole of Oregon. 

‘and the tariff too! The whole of Oregon. (Ap- 

| plause.) I am, therefore, opposed to the trade, 
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But, sir, there is nothing like war in this propo- || think. We will suppose, of course, that it would | with them. If subjects of Spain settled north of je 
sition in my judgment. (A laugh.) Let us see || contain a true statement of her title—the right she || the territory occupied by Spain, that was all right: Po 
further. Itis said the English are repairing their | was remitted to by reason of the treaty being end- if Englishmen settled, that was all right; neither “ 
fortifications, mounting cannon on the fortifications || ed. She would beni by stating that one John was to be hindered by the other; this Tight was to fe 
at Sheerness, Pembroke, Portsmouth, Jersey, and } Meares, a lieutenant of the royal navy, at the time | result from the treaty; Englishmen were to settle a 
the Cape of Good Hope. Why, sir, do you sup- || in the service of the East India Company, and sail- || under the treaty; and thé privilege of trade, as a 
pose the old gentleman (Johnny Bull) is really || ing in a Portuguese vessel, landed at Nootka in || well as protection, was the consequence, But viel 
afraid the Yankees will come over the water and || 1788; while there, made some trades with the || suppose the treaty ended by war, or otherwise iM 
take these places from him ? Soberly and serious- || natives; among other things, procured a right to || what would be the effect? Could Englishmen al 1 
ly, does any gentleman suppose it is on account || build there; returned the next season, and com- | settle there then? If so, by what right? Not an 
of us he is arming these places? Why, sir, there | menced building a vessel. Theviceroy of Mexico, | under the treaty; for that did not exist. Had they ha 
is peace everywhere—every where but here, in this || conceiving it an interference with the territorial || any other title? Sir, Spain had acquired title more cad 
little arch circumference—this hall. Excuse me, || rights of Spain, seized and confiscated two ships || than two centuries before by discovery, as far ta 
sir, when I have sometimes thought of the story || then lying in the sound—the Argonaut and Prin- || north as the northern boundary of Oregon. This an 
of the “tempest in a teapot.” | cess Royal—which were afterwards given up; re- | England knew. It was notorious. Do gentlemen fer 
Why, sir, England, conscious of her position |, quired him to leave the spot, and broke up his || think she would have stipulated for a right to fish W 
and of her title, has never exhibited as much sen- || establishment. He proceeds to England, on be- | and settle there if she did not know this? If she wo 
siliveness in relation to this subject as gentlemen | half of those interested in the establishment and || had no title there anterior to this Nootka Sound W 
seem to suppose. I have exhibited a little of the || property, to procure from that Government a de- title, what would be the result, then, with her, if tro 
spirit of the press in relation to the recommenda- || mand of indemnity from Spain for the seizure. || that cgnvention were terminated? She would be thi 
tions of our Executive. No alarm has followed || Before arriving there, however, Spain had made |! remitted to her original title; if that did not exist, wo 
itin England. But we have gone further on this | known to Great Britain her intention to demand || she would be without a claim or pretence of right. gor 
subject. "The venerable gentleman from Massa- | from that Government punishment on the aggres- || Here, sir, I am about to state a principle, and I tlo 
ehusetta, [Mr. Apams,] while President of the | sor, and guaranties chd aepieniels against future || call the attention of my learned colleague, the Lo 
United States, in 1826, recommended, I believe, || aggressions by the subjects of that Power on her 1 chairman on Foreign Affairs, [Mr. C. J. Incer- Mi 
the erection of a fort at the mouth of the Columbia || possessions on the North Pacific. Gentlemen will || soit,] to it. It is this: if two nations agree mu- thi 
river, on Cape Disappointment. He will correct || bear in mind—for this is briefly the position of the || tually to occupy a territory for any length of time the 
me ifferr. ‘This is on the north side of it. Ac- || parties up to that time—that Spain aimed redress || together, or for an indefinite period, the right of 
tual fortification, commanding a most important || for a territorial interference ; and, on the arrival of || neither by the occupancy so agreed for acquires or git 
position, was recommended by him. Mr. Mon- || Meares, England made a demand on Spain for an || gains strength as against the other during the time ev 
roe had made a similar recommendation. The || injury done to personal property of one of her sub- || the agreement lasts. Is this not so? [** Yes, yes,”’ we 
English made¢ no objection, and no threats of war || jects. These were the issues, territorial and per- || from several.] Itis so. If not so, an agreement co 
on that account, and do not seem to do so now, | sonal. The negotiations resulted in the treaty || for reciprocal navigation of a river would ripen rio 
under present recommendations. England seems || signed at the Escurial on the 24th of October, 1790. || into a title, no matter whether within the exclusive wal 
to have borrowed her faith in her title from us. || This treaty provided for the restoration of the lands || jurisdiction of but one power or not. A nation might ar’ 
From this Hall valuable lessons may be learned || and buildings which had been seized. In point of || demand the perpetual opening of a port, because mt 
on that side of the question, and if she does bluster |, fact, I believe the reoccupation never took place. || by treaty it had been open for a definite period. he 
much aboutit, she will be much encouraged in do- || The two following articles of that convention I || We might have a title to the Newfoundland fish- mi 
ing so on account of occurrences here. But that | shall read, as showing what was agreed on: ‘| eriesif this were so: But itis not so. Suppose, co 
is not the point just now; the argument is, that if ‘Art, 3. In order to strengthen the bonds of || then, we look at the title so situated under these 
we give the notice we shall have war. ‘friendship, and to preserve in future perfect har- || circumstances. The subjects of Great Britain en- at 
Was that the understanding by the parties when | ‘ mony and good understanding between the two |) tered into the territory under the Nootka Souhd in 
the treaties of 1818 and 1827 for joint occupancy, | ‘contracting parties, it is agreed that their respec- || convention; and suppose that continued in force 1} 
as some call it, was entered into? Did the Presi- | ‘ tive subjects shall not be disturbed or restricted || until England entered into the convention of 1818 sh 
dent, the Senate, the King, and the House of | ‘ incarrying on their fisheries in the Pacific ocean || with us, which is only admitted for argument so to 
Lords, so understand it? Did they understand || ‘ or in the South seas, or in landing on the coasts || to be. The agreement with us ended the agree- 
5 that a treaty of peace, which provided for the com- | ‘ of those seas, in places not already occupied, for | ment with Spain. Suppose we should now ter- th 
= | mencement of a war, had been entered into, which | ‘ the purpose of carrying on commerce with the na- || minate the agreement entered into with us? Eng- Py 
i agreed that the convention should be terminated on || ‘ tives of the country, or of making settlements || land would be remitted to her rights anterior to at 
. 3 a notice of twelve months by either party to the || ‘ there; the whole subject, nevertheless, to the re- || her agreement with us. What would they be? st 
“F other, which notice should be equivalent to a dec- || ‘strictions speeified in the three following articles: || Why, an agreement with Spain. Suppose that ca 
i: > laration of war? Why, sir, this would have been The fifth article, being the only important one || agreement is terminated by the entering into the ec 
34 # something of a novelty. If it be so, that the giv- | on this subject, I will give: | convention with us, by the war with Spain, or by n 
a4 = ing of notice to end the joint occupancy shall be ‘‘Arr. 5. As well in the places which are to be | notice: now under our title from Spain, England by 
is a equivalent to a declaration of war, I beg to say it | ‘ restored to the British subjects by virtue of the || is remitted to her rights anterior to the Nootka je 
iS ii? places the parties in a dilemma, truly. Without || ‘ first article, as in all other parts of the north- || Sound convention; and what were they? Nothing, | 
ye speaking of rights, it would be this: If the occu- || ‘ western coast of North America, or of the islands || nothing, sir. For she made no pretence of title ré 
ee ancy continued, the party having the right might | ‘ adjacent, situate to the north of the parts of the to the territory now claimed at that time. This n 
7 a it by the growth and encroachment of the | ‘said coast already occupied by Spain, wherever || Nootka Band convention is now relied upon as n 
e : other; and if the power getting worsted by the op- | ‘ the subjects of either of the two Powers shall have | the foundation and superstructure of her title, and, e 
3 eration should give the notice to quit, he must be || ‘ made settlements since the month of April, 1789, i if my position be correct, confers none whatever. t 
f } prepared to fight it out. This would be changing || ‘ or shall HEREAFTER make any, the ye Bo of the || Sir, Charles Fox said of this convention in 1792— 8 
: 2 the question of title as to the contingencies of the | ‘ other shall have free access, and shall earry on || and he was quite as English as anybody here c 
ig * result of a war about it.’ I think I give but a fair | ‘ their trade without any disturbance or molesta- || could desire an authority to be—after noticing i 
 Y analysis of the argument that makes the notice | ‘ tion.”’ several incongruities in it, ** that it reminded him Yr 
Z equivalent to war. Why, sir, the notice is nota |, ‘The above, Mr. Chairman, is the title conferred || of a lawyer’s will, written by himself, who, at a ] 
4 war measure; the press in England don’t at all | by the Nootka Sound convention, so much relied | particular clause, made a marginal note: “ This ( 
+ speak of it as such; and [ will take leave to venture | on by England. I shall not stop to inquire whether } will afford a glorious chance for a suit in chancery.’ t 
ny belief that, in the estimation of any intelligent | this treaty was afterwards destroyed or abrogated || I will not stop to say how unkind this remark 
pawer on earth, war, as the result of this notice, |; by the war of 1796, or revived in 1814. Com- || was to the profession; [a laugh;] but I will say . 
would be considered as a violation of the spirit and |, mercial treaties are ¢ertainly, as a principle of in- || that it exhibited clearly the opinion—contempo- 
intent of that treaty. What would be the effect of | ternational law, abrogated by war. Why? Sim- || raneous opinion—of Englishmen of that treaty as 
the notice? Simply, sir, to remit the parties te | ply because it depends upon future arrangements || the foundation of title. Will Johnny Bull go to 
their original rights. What would be our posi- | whether the parties shall ever be at peace, and if || war on this title? Why, sir, he has always been 
tion? The Secretary of State, [Mr. Buchanan,] || never at peace, the treaties are at anend. But I || desirous to preserve appearances—likes, the world 
in his powerful and conclusive argument on the || will not further argue this point. What rights do || to believe he has a good cause—no matter how | 
subject in the late negotiation with the English || these articles quoted give to England? The right || the fact is. Why, sir, I remember in my joven 
Minister, has shown clearly that England, at the |, of soil, or the right of commerce? I say “ give’’ || days of reading a book called ‘‘ John Bull and 
treaty of 1818, by her ministers, recognised the | to England; for can any gentleman ‘believe that || Brother Jonathan.” The old gentleman was rep- 
United States as the party in possession of the ter- | England conceived herself the owner.of one inch || resented lecturing his son Jonathan about not pay- 
ritory for all objects of negotiation “between the || of that coast by prior right, and entered into that || ing taxes and tea duties, &c., without umbling. 
Governments. This being so, sir, if we give the || treaty on the terms used in it? Did she conceive | There was a picture in the book. ere stood 
notice, England must move first; we are in posses- | that she was acquiring title, exclusive or otherwise, Jonathan, a long, lank, gaunt-looking fellow, and 
sion, and she not. Would she be justified in fight- | to any of it? The burden of the stipulations is || beside him John Bull, oe genteel in appearance, 
ie ing on right? No, sir; she must make such offers | for carrying on the fisheries, and for trade and || toilet recently made, speaking in the most court- 
: sl as would put her in the right; she must move; and | commerce with the natives of the country, “or of || eous manner to his undutiful son, with one hand in 
4 : if that can be done, we shall, I trust, never be || making settlements there,’”’ the whole subject to || his bosom, and the other slyly slipped into Jona- 
= 4 ready to fight in the wrong. An arrangement || ** the restrictions in the following articles,’” one of || than’s pocket. [Great laug ing. He was pre- 
Ft iq would soon follow—a final settlement would ensue. || which stipulates that settlements north of the ter- || serving gee And he will try and do so 
j Suppose, Mr. Chairman, the notice given, and || ritory occupied by Spain, made by the subjects of || again; and, if appearances are —— him, he will 
= Great Britain should take it into her head to go to || either, after 1789, the subjects of the other shaqyld not fight. Both appearances an facts are against 
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war: her manifesto would be a curiosity 1 rather 


have free access to, and right to “carry on trade” 
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‘ him in our case. 
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But suppose England should determine to fight, 
what does she risk? Let us look at this as a ne- 
cessary means of ascertaining the probabilities 
about her ultimate course in this matter. Sir, this 
manifesto that I have been considering would be 
scorned, her title examined, and she convicted in 
the judgment not only of cotemporaries, but of the 











world, in all time, of injustice, and consequently | 


dishonor. But again: a gentleman the other day 
told us that her possessions on the north stretched 
along for three thousand miles; that they contained 
as many square miles as the United States. Will 
she risk this? Why, sir, Michigan yroposes to 
annex all this to herself in ninety days, [great 
jaughter.] But, seriously, would she ever risk 
these immense possessions for the acquisition of a 
few parallels of latitude north of the Columbia? 
Why, sir, the loss of her American possessions 
sould be the era of her decline and final downfall. 


Will she risk it?) Will gentlemen who have apos- | 


trophized her sagacity believe that she will not 
think of this? 
would as certainly lose these possessions, if she 
goes to war with us, as that Iam standing on this 
floor. New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Upper and 
Lower Canada, would all be lost to her forever! 
Michigan will hardly be expected to perform all 
this, but it will be perfectly within the power of 
the Union. 

Her commerce, too, what of that? Gentlemen 
give us glowing pictures of the injury to ours in the 
eventof war. Hers is said to be much greater, and 
would it not suffer as much as ours? If injury to 
commerce be an argument to induce a sacrifice of 
rights on our part, will it have no effect to counter- 
vail aggression on the part of England? This is an 


argument which, if it may be applied to us, has | 


much greater force when applied to her, because 


her commerce is more extensive, and because it is | 


more important to her than us. 
commerce ? 


Will she risk her 


But, sir, there is Ireland. Will she risk Ireland? | 
at least a bloody conflict to retain it? The stand- | 


In my opinion, Mr. Chairman, she | 


i}; Mean to quote poetry—[great laughter. ] 


| ment. 


withstanding her power; and are not our chances 
now as bright—our success as probable—nay, cer- 
tain? 

The gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Penpieron] 
—the “lone star’’* from the Old Dominion—and I 
conceive it quite acompliment to call him thus 
from such a Commonwealth—eave us but the other 


day quite the other side of the picture. It was in 
style a very handsome speech—[a laugh] it ee: 
tainly was [alaugh.] I assure gentlemen it was. I 
admired the style and the execution. But in that 
speech he told us of the wisdom of England—of 
her power; that she had conquered in every land, 
almost dispersed on every field; that she ruled the 
sea ‘ton every wave,” &e. I beg pardon, I did not 
] By the 
way, sir, I see that rascally Herald (New York) 
has got all the poetry that has been expended on 
this subject, in his paper, altogether, side by side, 
without contexts—|Mr. Hoimes: Or pretexts|— 
yes,or pretexts—beginning with Massachusetts and 
ending with Michigan—[great merriment.] But, as 
I was saying, the gentleman spoke of her immense 
possessions everywhere scattered over the earth, 
and said that the * roll of her drum could be heard 
around the globe.” It is very graphic, the de- 
scription was. 

I thought the gentleman heard the drums as he 
described. Upon my word, sir, I thought I did— 
{laughter.} Indeed it seemed so. [Much merri- 
ment.] I felt like it, and felt a ‘*leetle seared,’ as 
Sam Slick would say. [Laughter.] But let us 
see the force of the gentleman’s appeal, or argu- 
Sir, I am convinced that an appeal such as 


this, made to that gentleman, would, under all cir- 


ing army there now is required to be 20,000 strong, || 


believe. Will she risk a conflict there? This, 


she knows, she would most inevitably do by going 


to war with us. 


And France, sir—ay, here is the solution to 


the enigma of her islandic preparations for war— 


France, like a huge serpent, lies in envenomed coils | 


at her feet, ready at the moment of opportunity to 
strike her ancient foe. When death shall have 
called hence her so-called republican King, then 
comes the difficulty. Will there be no pretender, 
no struggle on the part of the exiled house of Bour- 
bon? If not, will there be no difficulties on the sub- 
ject of the regency? The Count de Paris is but a 
child. Who will be regent? The inactive, or 
rather passive, Duke de Nemours? or the Queen 
mother? or the victorious de Joinville? France 
must and will escape intestine trouble only by for- 
eign war. And while Agincourt, Cressy, Poic- 
tiers, and Warterloo are bitterly remembered, and 
still unavenged, will not the war be most likely to 
occur with England? The conviction in England, 
if we may believe the intelligent sources of infor- 


mation, is, a rupture with France on the death of 


Louis Philippe. He is now very old, and in view 
of this England is preparing. ‘Sir, John Bull is 
tying up his waist, rolling up his sleeves, and 
making ready for the conflict. He expects it soon. 
Will he risk this conjuncture of a war with us, 
which would increase the probabilities of a war 
with France ? 


But, sir, in a war with us, how are the manu- 


facturers of England to get along? How can their | 


workshops exist? How will she provide against 


starvation, or at least against much serious injury? | 


Where will she get her cotton from? Let me as- 
sure the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Ruerr,] that this will be a most serious obstacle 
in the way of war, and that the cotton bales of the 
South will again not only be a secure breastwork 
against the enemy, but will insure us the victory 
over him. [Great merriment.}] Will not England 
think of this—of her manufactures ? 


thi ten—horse, foot, and dragoons. Would she 
; unk of that? Will the contest with Hercules in 
‘8 cradle be forgotten? In infancy we achieved 
ee Be ater, and, I trust, disenthralled a con- 
mee: Ip TT we gained a glorious victory, not- 


But, lastly, there comes the chances of being | 


| will have it. 


' transaction to him. 


| combatting prevent us? 


cumstances, be disregarded, if he felt he was right. 
Accustomed to a latitude of thought when regard- 
ing that Old Commonwealth (Virginia) that he so 
ably represents, I feel constrained to say, that lam 
sure the appeal to her would fall upon a deaf ear. 
Sir, it was an argument to our fears—it was an 
appeal to apprehensions. What do you think of 
the argument? Let me give an illustration. Sup- 
pose I should meet a tremendous bruiser, and he 
should seize me by the collar, and say, I want your 
coat. I reply, Youcan’thave it. He rejoins, “I 
*? T look at him a bit, as we say in 
the east. [Laughter.] I remember he has flogged 
Jendigo, licked Jim Byrne, and made the deaf ’un 
give in, and would have flogged Molyneaux him- 
self, only he was dead. [Great Jaughter.] I make 


| up my mind about the matter pretty quick; I think 


of the carnage that would follow if I stood out; and 
I gently hand over the coat. I meet the gentleman 
from Virginia, or either of the other gentlemen who 
have used the same argument, and relate the whole 
What do you think he would 
say? Certainly, that I had got out of the scrape— 
that is certain; but I presume he would tell me, 
that he would have liked my case some better if I 
had shown a little more pluck. [Laughter.] This is, 
then, I think, a fair illustration of the argument ap- 
pealing to our apprehensions and fears. Can a na- 
tion pause upon such an argument? 
never! 

But what, sir, may I ask, is our position in rela- 
tion to this question? If our title be good, why 
not assert it? Shall the arguments I have been 
Peace is a blessing, but 
it must be honorable to be such. If the notice 
should ever produce war, I insist upon it we are 
bound to give it; we must move in the matter. 
We have offered the 49th parallel of latitude as a 
compromise. The President tells us this has been 
done, and rejected by the British minister. Will 
any man ask us again to offer it under these cir- 
cumstances? He tells us further, that the offer 


thus rejected was withdrawn, and our “ fitle as- | 
If we have assert- | 


serted to the whole of Oregon.”’ 


ed the title to be in us, and believe the assertion 
just, as I think this debate shows we do, I ask, 
are we not bound on every principle of honor to 


proceed to the exclusive occupancy of what is our | 


own? If Oregon be ours, why not act up to the 
declaration, and possess it? 
cannot get away from it without dishonor—with- 


out abandoning our_rights, and acquiescing under | 


the arguments appealing to our apprehensions. I 


am firmly convinced that a firm and fearless asser- | 
tion of our rights, and a determination to maintain | 








* The only Whig member from Virginia. 


Never, sir, 





| 


We must do so—we | 
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them, is the surest way to prevent difficulties about 
them; and that this course will have the effect to 
insure pe ace, 

Mr. Chairman, the argument so often urged 
here—namely, the power of England-—what is it? 
It will be remembered how it was disregarded in 
1776; and this Government is the result of that 
clorious disregard, But what is that power? The 
population of Great Britain—of course including 
Ireland and Secotland—is, at most, not over ay 
000.000 of inhabitants. ‘he rep alers tell us— 
and Mr. Smith O’Brien is law in Ireland now— 
that not an Irish Cathohe should be driven to Or- 
evon to assert the Priti 


helaim. No repealer, at 


least, will aid in it, 1 presume he means. He re, 
sir, is 7,000,000 out of the aecount at once. In 
other words, in acontest with the United States, 
Treland would neutralize herself. Will they bri r 
the Sepoys from India to fightus? No, I presume 


not. Hope will they 


From the Cape of Good 


bring troops? from the Canadas too: Why, sir, 
they will need troops in all these places. Some 
will be employed in India; some in Ireland; some 


at the Cape of Good Hope; some in Canada; and 
some to beat these ** drums around the world.’ 
{ Laughter. } 

But let us reverse positions a little, and see what 
they say on the other side of the water. A few 
years ago, when England wanted a piece of the 
State of Maine, and there was talk of war with the 
United States, a courtier—for there are some in the 
English Parliament—complained that they were 
not ready to firht us; that their ports were un- 
protected; their towns were in danger; and thatan 
armed American steamer could come out and burn 
Liverpool! One would almost be inclined to believe 
that this had emanated from some member who had 
caucht a little of the confidence of my friends from 
the West; and it would be easy to Imagine, too, 
that some gentlemen here had caught a litte En 
lish faith and poured it out over them—(pointing to 
the other side of the House.) ‘These things show, 

| sir, that we should be cautious how we become 
alarmed. Panic isa common word, Alarmed, sir; 
why, what is our power that we should be alarmed ? 
We have twenty millions of population—united 
and free population; no colonies re quiring a stand- 
ing army to secure our possessions In; a commer- 
cial marine containing several hundreds of vesse!s 
of at least 1,000 tons burden—{a voice more than 
athousand such, sir.] I thank the gentleman; he 
says more than a thousand such—a host of hardy 
whalemen, and merchantmen to man them with, 
Why could we not arm these vessels? Itcould be 
done in a few months; and our navy would go out 
in strength equal to any period of strength in the 
history of the British navy. A gentleman the 
other day—I re ally do not recollect who it was, for 
there have been several speeches made on this Ore- 
von question this session—{a laugh|—said that all 
the iron establishments in the Union could not sup- 
ply guns enough for some years to putus in a 
proper state of defence. Save the mark! I would 
say, my good friend, let the tariff alone, and old 
Pennsylvania herself can in one year make guns 
enough—I had almost said to reach half across the 
Pacific—[much laughing.}] ‘There is nothing in 
this thing, I assure you. I have said, we have 
many vessels of 1,000 tons in the merchant service, 
fine sailers, that could be armed. Why, sir, one 
of our gallant seamen made a glorious fight of it 
in a little—[a voice, ‘‘frigate;’’ another voice, ‘the 
Essex’’|—frigate at Valparaiso, and she was only a 
400-ton vessel. We have now a thousand well- 
built, and carrying from 800 to 1,000 tons each, 
Arm these, sir; arm them! and we will teach old 
Johnny Bull that the Yankees are afloat, and a lit- 
tle harder to thrash than Monsieur Crapeaud—that’s 
French for you—at sea, [great merriment.] Sir, 
I have no fear of this issue, if it must come. We 
shall have the advantage everywhere, and in all 
places—in every clime, in every country. We 
shall have the advantage in moral power, in politi- 
| cal as well as physical. Sir, it will be like a con- 
test between a youg brave man, with a strong arm, 
a clear conscience, and a good cause—with wicked 
old age, anda thousand years of crime on his head. 
|| [Applause.] In such a contest we shall prevail— 
we shall prevail. : 
Mr. Chairman, I must notice a remark of the 
| gentleman from Massachusetts, who represents the 
'} Boston district, I believe, [Mr. Wixtrurop,] and 
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who spoke on this subject some time ago. I ad- 
mired the gentleman’s manner very much. I did, 


indeed. Amongst other remarks, he said, the “ery \\ 


now was, all of Oregon or none—and echo an- 
swers, none! Sir, where was that echo from? 
Was it here, sir, (laying his hand upon his heart.) | 
Will it not be just to conjecture that the wish was | 
father to the thought? If this wish were made 
reality, sir, it would sound, to my ear, like defeat, | 
dishonor—like driving the last nail in the coffin of | 
our political existence—because this cannot be so, | 
until, abandoned by ourselves, we yield the justice 

of our cause to the domineering spirit of our an- 


| 


cient foe. If the remark was anything else than || 


a figure, the machinery to round off a sentence, I 
regret that it was uttered. IT disagree with the sen- | 
timent, and with all the qualifications the gentleman | 
surrounded it with. But, sir, Massachusetts has 
been redeemed from a suspicion that hung around 
her patriotism on this subject by the venerable gen- | 
tleman now in his seat across the way. His speech 
was refreshing, it was a great effort; and, illustrious 
as had been the history of his services, this last was 
an act of crowning glory, illuminating all the past. 
Mr. Chairman, I have but a few remarks more | 
to make. [Cries of “go on!’’] The gentleman | 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Winturop] spoke of 
our title being the best. His language was, ‘‘I ac- 
knowledge our title is the best’’—a very consider- 
able concession. Indeed, it has been rather com- 
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THE OREGON QUESTION. | 
—— || ‘serupulously observed by the United States. Uy. 
_“ der that convention, a year’s notice is required to 


SPEECH OF MR. A. G. THURMAN, 


OF OHIO, 


In rue House or Representatives, 


| 
} 
| 
i 
| 
January 28, 1846. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on || 


the state of the Union, and the resolution report- 
ed by the Committee on Foreign Relations, pro- 
viding for the abrogation, by a notice to Great 
Britain, of the convention of August 6th, 1827, 
between Great Britain and the United States, be- 
ing, together with the proposed amendments to 
said resolution, under consideration— 


Mr. THURMAN said: 


Mr. Cuarman: The United States claim exclu- || 


sive dominion over the whole of the country known | 
by the name of Oregon, extending from the Rocky 


mountains to the Pacific in longitude, and from the |, 
| dent alone,) or to the treaty-making power, (the 


forty-second to the fifty-fourth degree and for- 
tieth minute of north latitude. Great Britain, on 
the other hand, asserts for herself, if not an abso- 
lute ownership of the same country, an assumed 
right, at least, to colonize and forever retain such | 
vacant portions of it as she may see fit to occupy. | 


| These different claims, obviously altogether irre- | 


mon to speak thus. Now, the remark has always |) 


sounded strange to my ear. Why, sir, if we have 
the best title, England has none. ‘There is no such 
thing as comparatives abott title—no rood, better, 
best. If my friend who sits beside me has a title | 
for a town lot, and I have a better one, he has none. 
{Laughter.] Is this not so? The gentleman from 
South Carolina is a lawyer—is he not? 

Mr. Houmes. Iam. 

Mr. T. continued. Anda very rood one, too? | 
{ Laughter. ] 

Mr. Houmes. I didn’t say that. 


| 1818,) it was agreed: 


Mr. T. No, but | am very sure of it. Will he |! 


not agree that this is: If I have a title better than 
his for a piece of property, why he has none. Why? 
Sones’ have the title. 

Mr. Hoimes. What do you call color of title? 

Mr.'T. Why, sir, I call it a very miserable lool-- 
ing thing. [Merriment.] Ifa man goes into court 
with only a color of title, he is apt to come out with 
a hiehly colored bill of costs to may. [A laugh.] I 
will give you an instance of snlor a tile: A man 
buys a forged title, and enters into possession— | 
this entering is under color of tith—it would not 
se a very pretty color. [Laughter.] It would not | 
ve a title when the genuine one was produced, | 
appeal to my eloquent and learned colleague [Mr. | 
Incersou.] if this is not so? 

Mr. C. J. Incersoui. Every word of it true. 

Mr.'T. continued. Color of title inGreat Brittain, | 
if we have the best title, would not amount to much. | 

In conclusion, sir, let me advert to the value of 
Oregon. It has beautiful valleys and fertile soil; 
but in this consists not its great value. I am nota 
prophet, and most likely never will be; but, sir, I 
predict and believe that the London of America is 
destined to be built on the coast of Oregon, at or 
near the mouth of the Columbia. The city that is 
to carry on the commerce with India and China 
will be planted there. And notwithstanding it 
sounds wild, Utopian, a railroad will be made 
across this continent to the Columbia—from 15,000 
to 20,000 miles of navigation in the voyage to China 
and the Indies will be saved by it—far more than 
half the voyage. Captain Frémont astonishes us | 
in his description of the Great South Pass in the | 
Rocky mountains. Why, sir, we can cross the 
mountains without scarcely perceiving the acclivi- 
ty. For one hundred and twenty-seven miles the 
ascent, he tells us, is gradual, hardly perceptible; 
and at the dividing ridge, or apex, the acclivity is | 
not greater than the ascent from the Pennsylvania 
avenue to this Capitol. This, sir, will be the route 
for the railroad destined to carry the trade and com- 
merce of the East on its road to Europe, as well as 
into the heart of our own country. The iron horse, | 


long train the riches of the world, filling our land | 
with wealth and happiness, the abundant fruits of | 
our great enterprise, Jn yiew of these things, I am | 
for the whole of Oregon, eyery inch of it, and I 

heartily desire the notice to be given, 


i ‘on horse, || ¢ rity and protection of our citizens now inhabiting | 
sir, will thunder through this pass, bearing in his || 


concllable with each other, have been a subject of 


negotiation between the two Governments for now || 


nearly thirty years. The result of the negotiations | 
has been the formation of two treaties, neither of 


|, which settled the controversy, or in any manner 


affected the question of title. By the third artic'e 
of the first of these treaties, (the convention of 


"That any country that may be claimed by | 


‘either party on the northwest coast of America, || 


. 


westward of the Stony mountains, shall, together | 
with its harbors, bays, and creeks, and the navi- 
gation of all rivers within the same, be free and 
open for the term of ten years from the date of 
the signature of the present convention, to the 
vessels, citizens, and subjects of the two Powers; 
it being well understood that this agreement is not 
to be construed to the prejudice of any claim | 
which either of the two high contracting parties | 
may have to any part of the said country; nor | 
shall it be taken to affect the claims of any other 
Power or State to any part of the said country; | 
the enly object of the high contracting parties, 


in this respect, being to prevent disputes and dif- | 
’ 


. 


“ 


. 


. 


- 


« 


- 


- 


- 


‘ ferences amongst themselves.’ 1 


r . © i 

These provisions were, by the second treaty, | 
(the convention of August 6, 1827,) ‘ indefinitely 
extended and continued in force,”’ with the follow- 


ing stipulation, however, for their abrogation, at |, 


the option of either party: 
‘‘ Arr. 2. It shall be competent, however, to 


. 


. 


should think fit, at any time after the 20th of Oc- | 
tober, 1828, on giving due notice of twelve months 
to the other contracting party, to annul and abro- 
gate this convention; and it shall, in such case, be 
accordingly annulled and abrogated, after the ex- | 
‘ piration of the said term of notice.”’ 

The President, in his late annual Message, after | 
reciting these facts, and stating the rejection by the 
British minister of the proposition formerly made, 
and recently renewed, to divide the country in dis- 
pute by the forty-ninth parallel of latitude, giving 
to Great Britain all north, and to the United States 
all south, of that degree, says: 

‘The extraordinary and wholly inadmissible 
‘demands of the British Government, and the re- 
‘ jection of the proposition made in deference alone 
‘to what had been done by my predecessors, and | 
‘the implied obligation which their acts seemed to | 
‘impose, afford satisfactory evidence that no com- 
* promise which the United States ought to accept can | 
* be effected.” 

And that— 


‘All attempts at compromise having failed, it | 


i 


‘becomes the duty of Congress to consider what || 


‘measures it may be proper to adopt for the secu- | 


‘or who may hereafter inhabit, Oregon, and for 
‘the maintenance of our just title to that territory. 
‘ In adopting measures for this purpose, care should 
‘ be taken that nothing be done to violate the stip- 
‘ ulations of the convention of 1827, which is still 
‘in force The faith of treaties, in their letter and ! 
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‘ spirit, has ever been, and, I trust, will ever by ; 


‘ be given by either party to the other before the 
‘ joint occupancy shall terminate, and before either 


|*can rightfully assert or exercise exclusive juris. 


‘diction over any portion of the territory. “This 
‘notice it would, in my judgment, be proper to 
‘vive; and I recommend that provision be made 
‘ by law for giving it accordingly, and terminating, 
‘in this manner, the convention ef the 6th of Ay- 
* gust, 1827.” 

A majority of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
of this House has responded affirmatively to this 
recommendation of the President, and reported a 
resolution directing the notice to be given. The 
| minority of that committee, waiving a discussion 
of the question whether notice ought to be given, 
contents itself with asserting that the power to an- 
nul the treaty, by means of the notice, belongs ex- 
clusively to the Executive, (that is, to the Presi- 


President and the Senate;) and that, consequently, 
| Congress has no authority to pass a mandatory 


| act providing that the notice shall be given. The 


gentleman from Alabama, (Mr. Hinuiarp,) ob- 
jecting to the resolution reported by the committee, 
because of the positive nature of its requirements, 
| proposes to amend it, by striking out the part that 
makes it obligatory on the President to forthwith 
give the notice, and inserting, in lieu thereof, a 
clause merely empowering him to give it ‘‘ when- 
ever, in his judgment, the public welfare may re- 
quire it.” 3 
Such, Mr. Chairman, are the main facts, inde- 
pendent of the evidences of title, and such the 
pending questions upon which we have to decide. 
The first of these questions that I propose to 
consider is that presented by the report of the mi- 
nority of the Committee on Foreign Relations, viz: 
To which of the departments of Government does 
the power belong to decide that the treaty under 
consideration shall be annulled by giving the no- 


tice therein provided for? 


Iam aware that to discuss this question may 
seem somewhat like a very unnecessary labor, 
since the positions assumed in the minority report 
have apparently met with but little favor, either in 
this House or elsewhere. Nevertheless, as they 
come from the source and in the form they do, I 
think them entitled to at least consideration, and 
am, therefore, disposed to fairly examine them. 

Does the power belong to the Executive: If it 
does, it must be derived, of course from some 
' clause in the Constitution. ‘That that instrument 
contains no such grant in express words—that is, 
that there is no power therein expressly conferred 
‘upon the President to annul a treaty—will be 
readily admitted. It follows, that if he possess the 
power, it must be by virtue of the general clause 
with which the second article of the Constitution 
begins, to wit: “The Executive power shall be 
vested in a President.” Now, without discussing 
the much-debated question, whether this clause 
confers on the President any powers beyond those 
specifically enumerated in said second article, it 1s 
sufficient to say that it cannot include the power to 
annul a treaty; for such a power is neither in its 
nature, nor in the hnaiadelinn of the Constitu- 
‘tion, an Executive power. A treaty, provides the 
Constitution, ‘made under the authority of the 
| United States, shall be the supreme law of the land. 
| The power to annul a treaty is, then, the power to 
snail law. But the Executive power, In its na- 
ture, is a power to execute the laws, not to make 
or to abrogate them. And the Constitution of the 
| United States has not extended this power in our 
_ Government beyond its strict nature and design, 
| except to confer on the Executive a qualified veto, 
and to give him an agency in the formation of trea- 
| ties; neither of which grants authorizes him to 
| abolish any treaty or law. : 
| Tam not ignorant of the fact, Mr. Chairman, 
that the power in question was once claimed, = 
| effect, for the President, by General Hamilton; 
| but his entire argument rested on a ground ee 
| cannot be maintained, and which he himself - 
| shown, in the 75th No. of the Federalist, * P ee 
utterly untenable, to wit, that the tsenty manne 
power is in its nature an Executive power. There 


dee : al- 
were other positions in the argument perhaps equé 
P oY me to notice 
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them, nor is it meena s that I should do so. The | 
whole argument was fully answered by Mr. Mad- 
json, and the judgment of the country has long 
since settled down, I believe, into a firm conviction | 
that the doctrine of General Hamilton was wrong. | 
Certainly, he who, at this day, asserts that the 
President possesses the power to annul at will what | 
the Constitution declares shall be the supreme law 
of the land, is bound to exhibit the clearest and 
most manifest proof of the existence of so trans- | 
cendent a prerogative. This the minority of the | 
Committee on Foreign Relations has not attempt- 
ed todo. It intimates the existence of the power, 
but furnishes no arguments or evidence whatever 
to establish it. : 

Does the power belong to the President and Sen- 
ate, they being invested by the Constitution with | 
the treaty-making function? This is the next ques- 
tion. The only clause in the Constitution confer- | 
ring powers on the President and Senate, in this 
narticular, is the following: 

“He (the President) shall have power, by and 
‘with the advice and consent of the Senate, to | 
‘make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Sena- 
‘tors present concur; and he shall nominate, and, 
‘by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- | 
‘ate, shall appoint, ambassadors, other ministers, 
‘and consuls.” 

What is the power here conferred on the Presi- 
lent and two-thirds of the Senate? A power to | 
make treaties, not to unmake them, except where 
their abolition is effected by new treaty stipula- | 
tions. Of course, a treaty may be put an end to | 
by the formation of another treaty; and when its 
annulment is thus to be accomplished, the treaty- 
making power is obviously the power to act. But 
the present is altogether a different case. The | 
question is, shall the convention of 1827 be abro- | 
gated, not by a new treaty, but by the notice? 
That there is no analogy between giving the notice 
and making a treaty is too plain to be denied. A 
treaty isa contract. Parties, and the agreement | 
of the parties, are necessary to its existence. But 
this notice requires no such agreement. The giving 
itis the act of one Government alone, and needs 
no assent of the other Government to make it ef- 
fectual. No function of the treaty-making power 
is exerted in giving it. That power is a power to 
negotiate, to stipulate, to contract. But here no 
negotiation, no stipulation, no contract, is neces- 
sary. All that we have to do to annul the treaty 
is, simply to give the notice. 

But it is contended, that although the giving the 
notice has no analogy to the making of a treaty, 
yet the power to give it is incidental to the treaty- | 
making power. ‘This leads us to inquire, what is 
an incidental power? It is a power, says General | 
Hamilton, to employ the ordinary means that are 
necessary and ape aed to carry the expressed pow- | 
er into effect. Incidental powers, according to Mr. 
Maison, “are the means of attaining the object 
of the general power.’? What, then, is the ‘ ex- 
pressed,”’ or ** general,”’ power conferred on the 
President and Senate? A power to make treaties. 
What is the object of that power? The making 
of treaties, not the general and exclusive control 
over our foreign affairs. And what are the inci- 
dents of the power? A right to use the ordinary 
means that are necessary and proper to accomplish | 
the formation of treaties. But the measure now | 
under consideration is not a measure for the for- 
mation of a treaty, but is exactly the reverse. In- 
stead of being the means of making a treaty, it is 
the means of annulling one. Between it and the | 
negotiation of a treaty there is no connexion what- || 
ever, and the right to decide on it cannot, there- 
fore, under the commonly received definition of in- 
cidental powers, be deemed to belong to the treaty- | 
making power. Will it be said that this commonly 
received definition is too narrow ?—that implied 
powers are not restricted to the use of the means 
necessary to the execution of the powers express- | 
ed’—but that, on the contrary, a grant of the pow- 
er to do an act involves a grant of the right to undo | 
it after it shall have been accomplished? and that, 
therefore, the President and Senate, being invested 
with the power to make treaties, are also invested 
with the power toannul them? Should this posi- | 
tion be assumed, my answer is, that such a prin- | 
ciple of construction, in reference to the Constitu- }| 
tion of the United States, is altogether inadmissi- | 


| knowle 
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show. Thus, by the Constitution, the appointing 
power to office is vested in the President and Sen- 
ate, (he nominating, and a majority of the latter 
confirming,) but the power of removal from office 
does not follow as an incident. On the contrary, 
it belongs to the President alone, in virtue of the 
duty imposed on him of taking care ** that the laws 
be faithfully executed.’? Thus, the power of ma- 
king laws is conferred upon Congress, but the 
power of repeal is not thence derived by implica- 
tion. No implication is necessary; for the grant 
of the power to make laws is a substantive grant 
of the power to repeal them; since the repeal ofa 
law may as well be the subject-matter of another 
law, as may anything else. And thus the grant, 
to the President and Senate, of the power to make 
treaties, is, for a like reason, a substantive grant 
of the power to annul them by other treaties ; but it 
is not an authority, either express or implied, to 
abrogate them in any other manner. If the treaty- 
making power er) abolish treaties in other modes 
than the formation of new treaties, what are those 
modes, and where is the limit to its authority? 
Can it assume legislative functions, and repeal 
them by a legislative act, or a declaration of war? 
It will hardly be pretended. Can it derive powers 
from the treaties themselves which are not confer- 


red on it by the Constitution? No one will assert 


it. How, then, can it act?—how ean it accomplish 


the object of annulling a treaty, except by the ne- 
gotiation of anew one? I see no ather mode. 
The error into which the minority of the Com- 
mitte on Foreign Affairs has fallen, arises, I con- 
ceive, froma mistaken assumption that the Con- 
stitution gives the entire control over each particu- 
lar subject to a particular department of the Gov- 
ernment. Such is not the fact. Take, for instance, 
the subject of foreign relations. A treaty is nego- 
tiated by the Executive, confirmed by the Senate, 
and the means for its execution, on our part, pro- 
vided by Congress. War is declared by Congress, 
is conducted by the President, and peace is re- 
stored through the action of the treaty-making 
power. Commerce and intercourse with foreign 


| nations are rerulated by acts of Congress, as well 


as by treaties; and the execution of both the one 
and the other belongs to the Executive. These il- 
lustrations, out of a multitude that might be given, 
are sufficient to show that the entire management 


| of our foreign affairs is not entrusted to the treaty- 


making power. Nor can any argument in sup- 


| portof such a proposition be drawn from the sup- 
| posed confidential relations between the President 


and the Senate, and the thorough information they 
are deemed to possess; on which the minority re- 
port places so much reliance. Congress has the 
same right that belongs to the Senate of calling on 
the Executive for information; and before a reso- 
lution or bill that passes this House can become a 
law, it must receive the sanction of both the Sen- 
ate and the President. Assuredly, if the sup- 
posed ignorance of this House, assumed by the 
minority report, is a sufficient reason to forbid its 
taking part in the abrogation of a treaty, it furnish- 
es a much stronger reason why it should have no 
agency in a declaration of war. To determine 
on the Sere of the latter certainly requires a 


decide upon the former. 
I have thus, Mr. Chairman, attempted to show 


that the power in question does not belong to the | 
_ Executive department, or to the treaty-making 
| power. 


That it is not a judicial function is too 
obvious for argument. 


a legislative power, and therefore vested in Con- 


ecutive, the treaty-making or the judicial power, 
it must belong to the only remaining one—the le- 
gislative. And that there are grants of power in 


ge as eXtensive as can ever be needed to | 


It follows, that it must be | 


gress. For we cannot suppose that itis vested no- | 
| where; and if itis not possessed by either the Ex- 


the Constitution to Congress, broad enough to in- | 


clude it, appears to me perfectly clear. 
er to “ provide for the common defence and general 
welfare of the United States,’’ to do which may 
require that an end be put to the privileges enjoyed 
by Great Britain under the treaty in question, is 


|one of these grants; another, is the power “to 


regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among 
the several States, and with the Indian tribes,” by 
virtue of which Congress may, in my judgment, 
abrogate this treaty in the manner proposed; it 


©; a8 an examination of that instrument will |; being a treaty of commerce, navigation, and trade 
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alone. And the power ‘to declare war’’ would 
also seem to lacheda the power to annul a treaty 
which might interfere with the necessary prepa- 
rations for the defence of the country. 

Lhave so far, Mr. Chairman, argued this ques- 
ion without reference to precedents, If we look 
to them, we will find that Congress has passed a 
multitude of acts affecting the treaty stipulations 
of the country. ‘Thus, as early as 1798, a treaty 
of the most important character, between this 
counuy and France, and on the observance of 
which by us France strenuously insisted, was ab- 
regated, out and out, by an act of Congress. And 
since then, how often have our tre aty relations 
with foreign Powers been changed by our legisla- 
tion? We have not acknowledged, by levislative 
enactment, the independence of a sinele nation that 
has sprung into existence since our own com 
menced, and whose dominions were carved out of 
those of a Power with which we had treaty stip- 
ulations, without affecting those stipulations by 
our act of acknowledgment. Witness the South 
American republics, Mexico, Texas, and other 


States, whose independence has thus been recog- 


nised, 

And to refer to another familiar ease, and one of 
very frequent occurrence. We make a treaty of 
commerce and navigation with a foreign Power, 


and regulate by it the precise terms on which its 


citizens may trade with ours; but provide, also, 
that, if at any time we shall accord more favora- 


ble terms to the subjects of any other nation, its 


citizens shall also enjoy such superior advantages. 
After this, we, by law, not by treaty, grant better 
terms to the people of another country, and there- 
by alter the privileges and change the rights of 
those with whom we had treated. The very last 
Presidential Message mentions several cases of this 


| kind. 


1 pass now, Mr. Chairman, to the considera- 
tion of the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Alabama. He proposes to vest the power 
of giving the notice in the President, to be exer- 
cised or not exercised at the discretion of that of- 
ficer. In other words, he would give to the Ex- 


| ecutive the power to annul, at pleasure, what the 


Constitution declares shall be the supreme law of 
the land. To those who know me, Mr. Charman, 
I need not say that I have perhaps as much confi- 
dence in the President of the United States as has 
any gentleman on this floor. But I should, nev- 
ertheless, sir, most deeply regret to have the alter- 
native placed before me of being compelled to 
adopt the proposition of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama, or see the notice altogether fail; and although 
under such circumstances, I would vote for the 
proposition, | would do so with unfeigned regret 
that Congress had thus, as I should feel, shrunk 
from performing a duty that properly devolved 
upon it, and set so dangerous an example of con- 
fiding legislative power to Executive discretion. 
And here I must be allowed, Mr. Chairman, to 
say that I have listened with astonishment to gen- 


| tlemen, who, after torturing their imaginations hour 
| by hour, and day by day, to depict the horrors 


| is, and no less, if their views are correct? 


that will, in their judgments, flow from giving this 
notice, after denouncing it, over and over again, as 
a war measure that must inevitably plunge the 
country into a disastrous and disgraceful conflict 
of arms, have finally closed their remarks by pro- 
posing to confer, without restriction, the authority 
to give it on the President of the United States. 
And to whose hands is it, Mr. Chairman, these 
gentlemen are willing to confide the war-making 
power of the land—for the war-making roe it 
8 it to 


,a man who will not exercise the authority with 


The pow- | 


which they clothe him—a man who will not give 
the notice, if the power to do so be conferred — 
him? Is it to such aman, Mr. Chairman? No, 
sir, not at all. The President desires peace, earn- 
estly desires it; but give this notice he will, and that 


| right quickly, too, if Congress enable him to do it. 


No one, who has carefully read his Message, and 
knows the firm and decided character of the man, 
can doubt for a moment on this point. Why, has 
he not declared, in the most solemn manner, that 
our title to Oregon is clear and unquestionable? 
Did he not, when the eee made by him, 
solely in deference to the action of his predeces- 
sors, was rejected by the British Minister, rear J 
withdraw it, and insist on our right to the whole 
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of the territory? Has he not told us, in his Mes- 
sae, that, in his judgment, the notice ought to be 
given? And can any one doubt, after all this, 
whether he would give it, were the power to do so 
place din his hands? And if no one can so doubt, 
je it not strange that gentlemen who assure us of 
their belief that war, dishonorable, ruinous war, 
will follow the notice, should yet be willing to ena- 
ble the President to vive it—eive it at discretion ? 
And is it not still more wonderful that the gentle- 
men, who thus propose to confide in the President, 
are not among the number of his political friends; 
and that they who, a few months since, were in- 
quirty r *Who is James K. Polk?” are now, s« 
rapid has heen the ir acqui ition of knowledee, both 
ready and willing to entrust him with what, if their 
judgments be correct, 18 the power to make war; 
are willing and ready to place in his hands a su- 
preme law of the land, of vast importance to the 
peace of the country, to be continued in force, or 
utterly annulled, as his judgment or his wil may 
dictate? Why, sir, L appeal to these Whig gen- 
tlemen, they whose party name implies opposition 
to prerogative and a partiality for the legislative 
branch of the Government; they who, for the last 
fifteen years, have been erying aloud against Ex- 
ecutive pows r, and denouncing Executive discre- 
tion, even when the exercise of that discretion was 
warranted by the Constitution; Lappeal to them, 
to tell me how it is that thi y can reconcile it to 
their principle sto vote for the amendment of the 
gentleman from Alabama, instead of voting di- 
rectly for the notice itself. 

Mr. Chairman, if the power to annul this treaty 
by means of the notice is a legislative power, as | 
trust I have shown it is, it ought to be exercised 
by the legislature. ‘The act for that purpose ought 
to be positive and unequivocal. [tis equally in- 
consistent with the dignity of Congress, and with 
the dictates of sound policy, for us to evade a re- 
sponsibility that properly belongs to us, by seeking 
to throw it upon another department. Besides, 
sir, if war is to follow from giving this notice—a 
thing affirmed by gentlemen, but which I wholly 
disbelieve—the country will be far more united if 
the notice shall have been given by the positive di- 
rection of Congress, than if it be an act of mere 
Executive judgment. Give it yourselves, and ifa 
conflict ensue, we may hope to present to the foe 
an undivided front; but withdraw from it the sup- 
sort of your enactment, and make it the measure 
of the President alone, and the voice of faction will 
soon be heard. Soon will its notes of discord be 
raised; soon, very soon, will the charge be rung 
throuch the land, that we have been ruthlessly and 
recklessly plunged into a war by the weakness or 
the wickedness of a single man. 

I come, lastly, Mr. Chairman, to the considera- 
tion of the main question: Ought the notice to be 
given atall? LI think, sir, it ought. In my judg- 
ment, both the honor and the interests of the coun- 
try require it. L shall not detain the committee 
to state all the reasons that brine me to this con- 
clusion, nor is it material that [ should do so. 
Most of them have been already stated in the 
course of this debate. For me to recapitulate them 
would be a useless trespass on your patience; but 
were it otherwise, time is not left me in which to 
do it. I shall therefore content myself with call- 
ing attention to certain views of the subject that 
seem to me to be entitled to weight. In doing 
this, the first thing that I desire the committee to 
observe is, that all, or very nearly all, who have 
taken part in this discussion appeared to be con- 
vinced that action is necessary in reference to Ore- 
gon. All, or nearly all, state their belief that our 
title to that country is better than that of England, 
and express their hope that we will ere long pos- 
sess the whole of it. All, or nearly all, are in 
favor of measures looking to a realization of that 
hope. The recommendations of the President, 
other than that respecting the notice, find almost 
universal favor. No one advocates the doctrine of 
absolute inactivity; but, on the contrary, all, or 
nearly all, proclaim their readiness to vote for the 
entire list of the Oregon propositions with the sin- 
gle exception of the notice. The raising of troops, 
the building of forts, the establishment of a mail, 
the creation of Indian agencies, the extension of 
our laws, prospective and liberal grants of land— 
all these measures, having for their object the en- 
couragement of migration to Oregon, the protection 


) 
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of the settlers when there, and the ultimate exten- 
sion of American jurisdiction over the whole of 
he territory—a! these substantial and effective 
measures find a cordial approval, it seems, from 
nearly every member on this floor, Wherein, 
then, do we differ with each other? 
a portion of us are in favor, not only of adopting 
these measures, but also of giving the notice; the 
rest advocate the measures, but object to the no- 
tice. ‘The measures, all support; the notice, a por- 
tion oppose. And why oppose it? Because, in 
their judgment, it will lead to war; and war, say 
they, eannot gain, but, on the contrary, may lose 
for us the whole of Orevon. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, which of these two courses 
of policy, the adoption of the measures and the no- 
tice, or the passage of them without the notice, is 
the more likely to lead to war? Every one, with- 
out exception, agrees that giving the notice would 


In this, that | 


not, of itself, be a just cause of war, or even be re- | 


carded by Great Britain as a ground of offence. 
What, then, would make it an offensive measure ? 
The answer is, the circumstances under which it 
would be given. And what are those circum- 
stances, pray, but the adoption of the measures of 
which | have spoken, and which all of us, those 
opposed to the notice, as well as those in favor of 
it, profess to approve and sustain? Does any man 
believe that if you were to simply give the notice, 
and abstain from adopting the measures, war would 
he the consequence? No one imagines any such 


thing. The notice is nothing without the meas- | 
ures. I mean its practical effect would be no- 


thing; certainly nothing of which Great Brit- 
ain would complain. It is the measures, then, 
which are to follow the notice, that are the things 
of substance. It is they that will send thousands 
of emigrants to Oregon, guarded by your troops, 
protected by your forts, under the panoply of your 
laws, to be rewarded by your bounty, and ultimate- 
ly to occupy for you the entire territory; it is these 
measures, productive of these effects, that will give 
concern to the British Government, and not the re- 
ception of your notice to terminate a treaty of mere 
navigation and trade. Forward the notice, and 
you add not one jot or tittle to the amount of of- 
fence these measures will give; but adopt the meas- 
ures without the notice, and you furnish Great 
Britain the only plausible ground of complaint she 
will have. You enable her to say that while pro- 
fessing a sacred regard for treaty engagements, you 
are insidiously employed in their systematic viola- 
tion; and however false and unfounded the charge 
may be, it will nevertheless be certain to produce 
its effect. The opinion of that civilized world, of 


which we have heard so often, and heard so much, | 


and to which we are invoked to pay so profound 


a respect, will be arrayed on the side of your foe | 


in condemnation of your course. From all parts 
of Europe you will hear the stereotyped phrase, 
that youare ‘tre-enacting the Texas drama again;”’ 
a drama that consists in peopling the territory of 
a power with which you are at peace, with the ul- 
timate desien of wresting it from the hands of its 


| will not accord them to us. 


| astrous and amazing. 
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lawful possessor. The charge was false as to Tex- |, 


as; it would be false as to Oregon; but that would 
not prevent its being made, and extensively be- 
lieved, or render it aught but folly in us to need- 
lessly provide its principal support. The United 
States are powerful enough to pursve an open and 
straicht-forward policy; and any other course, al- 
low me to say, would be as inimical to the interests 
of the republic, as it would be destructive of its 
character and dignity. Concurring, then, in the 
general judgment, that inactivity is no longer pos- 
sible; that the time has arrived when we must take 
steps to occupy Oregon, or see it subjected practi- 
cally to the British power; believing the measures 
proposed to be demanded alike by the opinion of 
the country, and the necessities of the case; and 
regarding the passage of these measures, without 
the notice, as more likely to hazard the peace and 
honor of the nation than would the fe of 
both, I am in favor of the notice as well as the 


measures, and will vote for the resolution requiring 


it to be eiven. 
And here, Mr. Chairman, I may as well remark 
that I do not believe that an immediate war is at all 


likely to take place, whatever may be our action | 


on the questions before us. That Great Britain 
will go to war before she will surrender the whole 
of Oregon, I shall certainly not undertake to deny. 


| a belief. 
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My own opinion is that she will. Many persons 
of much more experience and ability than I car 
lay claim to, think she will not. But let it be aon 
sumed that she will, and it by no means follows 
that an immediate conflict will result from the adon. 
tion of our measures. On the contrary, nothine 
appears to me more certain than that hostilities y ill 
not commence until the alternative be brought prego. 
tically home to great Britain, either to yield up to 
our people her possessions in the territory, or to 
defend and maintain them by the force of arms. 
That point will not, in my judgment, be reached 
for several years to come, however effective may 
he the Oregon measures we adopt. It will not be 
reached until the preponderance of American get. 
tlers in the territory shall endanger the peace and 
security of British occupancy. Before that time, 
vexatious incidents may indeed occur—excitins 
cases may arise, from the assertion of adverse | I 
risdictions; but, in this age, instantaneous war 
does not tread on the heels of every wrong. If it 
did, the late war would not have been postponed 
for years, nor would events of latter days have 
passed as they have, and left the land in peace, 
But, come what may, Mr. Chairman, our duty is 
plain. Oregon is ours, and what is ours we ought 
to possess. If with twenty millions of people we 
do net maintain our rights, the world, be assured, 
We cannot hope to 
be respected, while exhibiting a weakness so dis- 
We owe it to our interests, 
we owe it to our honor, we owe it to the cause of 
republican government, that form of government 
that is daily charged with inability to resist aggres- 
sion—we owe it to all these, to act with firmness 
and decision. Itis not by the abandonment of our 
claims, the surrender of our territory, the discred- 
iting of republicanism, and the disgrace of our 
name, that we will secure to ourselves the blessings 
of peace. And great, and beneficent, and desira- 
ble as those blessings are, it does not become us to 
seek them at so ruinous a price. 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat, that we are in no dan- 
ger of immediate war; but were it otherwise, were 
war declared this day, it could not result in the loss 
of Oregon. Gentlemen who predict that result, 
underrate our strength as much as they exaggerate 
that of our adversary; and they do both to a sin- 
gular degree. Grant that Great Britain has a pow- 
erful fleet in the Pacific, will the war be waged on 
the coasts of Oregon alone? Are there no British 
provinces to invade? Will there be no means of 
bringing home to her the horrors of the conflict? 
Will there be no battle-fields on which to setile the 
strife, save the distant and almost tenantless shores 
of the Pacific? The whole of Oregon be lost! The 
whole of Oregon be wrested from us by a power 
whose strength lies beyond the Atlantic! Ineredi- 
ble, sir. Such a result could never be. What 
would be the result no man may be sagacious 
enough to tell; but that a war would lose us the 
whole of Oregon is what any man may safely deny. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of giving this no- 
tice because a refusal to give it would, under exist- 
ing circumstances, carry with it an implicatiou that 
we are willing to yield to Great Pritain, not only a 
portion of Oregon, but even a larger portion than 
we have ever yet offered her. So wou!d she inter- 
pret our proceedings—so would the world interpret 
them. Ido not wish to furnish grounds for such 
I do not wish such a belief to exist. It 
would only serve to swell and perpetuate the arro- 
gance of her demands, and increase the difficulties 
that already surround us. The sooner we take a 
decided stand, the sooner we let our adversary 
know that Oregon being ours we will never surren- 
der it; that being ours, we intend to possess it all; 
the sooner will she learn to respect our rights, the 
longer will she pause before she resolve to iniringe 
them. 

But it is said, Mr. Chairman, that we ought not 
to give the notice, because we are getting along un- 
der the treaty exceedingly well; that time !s doing 
for us what arms could not; that migration and 
settlement will secure us Oregon if we have but the 
patience and wisdom to “ let well alone”’—that we 
are about to play the part of the hypochondriac, on 
whose tomb it was inscribed, that * He was well, 
thought himself sick, took medicine, and died. 

I shall not repeat, Mr. Chairman, the answers 
that have been given to this argument, and which 
conclusively show that time and the treaty will not 
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do for us what gentlemen suppose. But I beg those 
who advance the argument, and who believe it en- 
titled to pre-eminent weight, to tell us how it is, 
that, if the treaty 1s working such glorious results 
for the United States, the British Government sull 
pe rmits itto exist? W hy does not the notice come 
from Great Britain, if the treaty is so prejudicial, so 
disastrous, to her? Are her statesmen sagacious? All 
admit it. Are they well informed on this subject? 
ir cannot be denied. Do they guard her interests? 
Her history will show. Why, then, I repeat, does 
not the notice come from her? There is but cne 
answer to give, but one at least that is satisfactory, 
and that is, that the treaty is beneficial to her and 
injurious to us. be fl : ; 

“In the next place it is said, Mr. Chairman, that 
we ought not to close the door to negotiation. 
Close the door to negotiation, sir—how 1s the no- 
tice todo that? Unless war be produced by it, how 
is that to beitseffect? I can conceive that it might 
lead to negotiation, but how, without war, will it 
tend to prevent it? And of what service, sir, has 
the treaty been to us in this respect? Has it fur- 
thered the settlement of the question in the slight- 
est degree? Has it abated one jot of British pre- 
tension? Are we not now, after twenty-eight years 
negouating under it, farther from an agreement than 
when we began? Has it not erected thirty British 
forts in Oregon, extended over it a code of British 
laws, planted in it a powerful British force, and ex- 


tended her influence there a hundred fold? And 
have these things facilitated negotiation? Have 


these things lessened British demands? Or have 
they not strengthened them, day by day, and year 
afier year, till they have reached their present pre- 
posterous height‘ 

Mr. Chairman, I have no hopes, none whatever, 
from negotiation. Neither Government will offer 
what the other will accept. There is no use in 
concealing this fact from ourselves. There is no 
use in attempting to hide it, No American Ad- 
ministration will dare to offer more than has al- 
ready been offered, and no British ministry will 
ever accept what the British Government has four 
umes rejected. I speak of what will be the course 
of the Governments if they do nothing but nego- 
uate. There is nothing to be expected from nego- 
uation; and our action ought not to be influenced 
by a hope that is altogether vain and illusory. 

I proceed now to consider another objection that 
has been made to giving the notice. 
that war is to be its consequence, gentlemen say 
\hat we are not prepared for such an emergency. 
I answer, in the first place, that the assumption is 
altogether groundless; and, in the next, that war 
will never find us better prepared than we are at 
this moment. We do not keep large. standing 
armies in times of peace, nor do we expend hun- 
dreds of millions in preparations on a mere contin- 
gency of war. Such is not, such never has been, 
and such never will be, either our practice or 
policy. The gentleman from Virginia, who ad- 
dressed the committee yesterday, [Mr. Bayxy,] 


Assuming | 


spoke of the miserable state of our fortifications; | 
their want of mages their lack of armament, and | 


their general ba 
cularly the works within his own district. 
Mr. Chairman, did it never occur to the gentleman 
that, if we ought not to assert our rights until the 


condition; and he specified parti- | 
Why, | 


Atlantic coast be fortified, we ought for the same. 


reason to delay their assertion until the rest of our 
frontier be similarly protected? And is any one 
here prepared to postpone this notice until ‘a cir- 
cumference of 8,000 miles shall be studded with 
forts, until all the frontier States shall thus be 
shielded from harm ? 
man, the only line exposed to the enemy’s attack ? 
Do not Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, New 
York, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, and Iowa, present a northern frontier still 
more exposed ? 
man, ull this long line, stretching from the Atlan- 
uc to the confines of the *‘ far West,”’ be securely 
defended by military works, before we take steps 
‘o Maintain our claims to Oregon? Do the people 
of these States ask us to doit? Does Ohio, within 
Whose limits not a dollar has been expended for 
purposes of fortification, desire such delay? No, 
Mr. Chairman, no. The people of the United 
States are aware that their means of defence and 


power of attack depend not on standing armies 
and fortified posts, : 


\ 


And are we to wait, Mr. Chair- | 


1 


delay the assertion of national rights, or to fail to 
honor, in order to provide 
them with any such shield. 

Mr. Chairman, I will vote as cheerfully as any 
one here for liberal appropriations to provide for 
defence, but I am not willing to delay the adopton 
of the Oregon measures until millions and tens of 
millions shall have been expended on fortifications 
that may never be needed, or which, if needed, will 
be out of repair again before war come. I say out 
of repair again before war come; for what does ex- 
perience testify on this head? Whence arises the 
present state of our military works? How is it 
they are found in a condition so deplorably bad? 
Is there any answer to these questions but one? 
And what is that but that in ume of peace you 
will not burden your treasury with even the costs 
of repair? Millions are voted occasionally to con- 
struct such works, and when the money is gone 
the works are but just begun. The expenditure 
made has but created a necessity for further and 
greater expenditure. The ordinary revenue ts in- 
sufficient to meet it. The country is at peace, and 
Congress refuses extraordinary means. New ap- 
propriations to complete the works are consequent- 
ly denied. Sums suilicient to preserve them are 
not always voted. Dilapidation and decay tollow 
of course, and it is not till war is really at our doors 
that preparations for resistance are effectively com- 
menced. So has it always been, and so will it 
always be; and it does therefore seem to me that 
it is idle to talk of postponing action on the subject 
of Oregon until fortifications shall place us in a bet- 
ter state of defence. 


If either Congress or the 


country entertained the belief that war will be the 
| necessary and speedy effect of the passage of the 
| measures we propose to adopt, there would be no 


| hesitancy whatever in preparing to meet it. 


Ap- 
propriations would be voted without a moment’s 
delay—veted in no niggard sums, and with no re- 
luctant hand, but liberally, freely, cheerfully voted. 
Neither the country or Congress, however, enter- 
tains this belief, and not entertaining it, large mili- 
tary preparations will not be made. They are not 
recommended by the President, or by the Secre- 


| tary of the Navy or War; they are not proposed 
| by any committee of this House, or of the other 


branch of the Legislature; no member has intro- 


| duced bills for that object, and none are likely to 


be introduced; and even the bills that have been 
brought in, little as they would increase our regu- 


| lar force, and comparatively small as would be the 


| postpone them to a ume indefinitely remote, 


appropriations their passage would exact, are yet, 
it is seen destined to be vigorously opposed. To 
delay the Oregon measures in order to fortify is to 


It is 
to give them the go-by for years to come, and meet 


| them with the same objections then that are urged 


against them now. Indeed, sir, we might almost 
as well postpone them to the period indicated by 


the remarks of another gentleman from Virginia, 


[Mr. Bepincer,] who told us that our country is 


/Ina state of adolescence, a youth that is growing 


stronger day by day; that John Bull, on the con- | 


trary, is an old gentleman, a stout and a sturdy old 
man, it is true, but one in whose head the gray 
hairs begin to appear; that after a while he must 
totter and fail, and then will be our time to effect- 
ively strike. I trust that no one is willing to set 
so late a day as that for the assertion of our rights. 
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Mr. Chairman, of all the strange reasons that | 


this debate has given utterance to, and which have 
been urged to show that the notice should not be 


| given, the most extraordinary was, doubtless, one 


| that it is my intention to say. 


|| advanced by the gentleman from Virginia who sits 
Is the seaboard, Mr. Chair- | 


on my right, [Mr. PexpLeron;} and with a pass- 
ing and very brief notice of it, I will have said all 


j That gentleman 
told us, in effect, that we ought not to give the 


| notice, which he considers a war measure, because | 


‘ 


Great Britain has acted in a manner so just and 
honorable towards us. ‘‘ Have we an insult, a 
trespass, or even a menace to avenge? 


Has our | 


| flag been insulted, our soil invaded, or our honor | 


' 


{ 


| 


and they will never ask us to» 


impeached?’? These were the gentleman’s ques- 
tions; aud I understood him also to ask:. ** Has 
Great Britain ever insulted our flag that she did 
not apologize or atone for the insult?’’ 


Strange | 


cooemeets these to be asked on the floor of an | 


merican Congress by a representative of Amer- || 


ican citizens. Why, sir, British outrages on the 


rights, British insults to the flag, and British im-’ 
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peachment of the honor of the United States, be- 
gan with the very treaty that acknowledged our 
independence, and have continued in unbrokea 
succession down to the present time. Did she not 
withhold from us, year afler year, our western 
posts, in violation of that treaty, and in despite of 
our complaints? Was not her flag seen to float 
over American soil, where the banner of the Union 
should alone have been found? Are the days of 
impressment already forgotten, and must gentle- 
men be told that thousands, yes, thousands of 
American seamen were torn from the decks of 
American ships, taken from beneath the American 
flag, and foreed to fight the battles of Britain 
against the freedom of the world? Has it already 
passed from the memories of men that an Ameri- 
can frigate, In time of peace, suspecting no danger, 
and unprepared for detence, within the very waters 
of the United States, within the jurisdiction of 
Virginia herself, was basely assailed by superior 
force, and compelled to suike her tlag to a British 
man-of-war? And te come down to later, yea, to 
recent times, has the gentleman never heard of 
British invasion of American soil, of British hom- 
icide of American citizens, of British msult to the 
American flag? Has he never heard that an 
American steamer, In the dead hour of night, was 
torn from her moorings at an American shore, 
her crew assassinated by a British force, the torch 
applied by a British hand, and the waves made to 
finish what the sabre began? Or, does he not 
know that apology has never been offered for this, 
if indeed apology could atone for so transcendent 
a wrong? Does he not know that the officer was 
knighted who commanded the troops, and the 
troops were rewarded who committed the deed ? 

Mr. Chairman, whatever reasons there may be 
for withholding the notice, British justice towards 
the United States is not among them, From that 
nation we have heretofore received little else than 
aggression, and it may be well for us to consider 
whether her line of conduct will ever be changed 
until American power shall be prompt to vindicate 
American rights, 


OREGON QUESTION, 
SPEECH OF MR.I. E. HOLMES, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 29, 1846. 

On the resolution authorizing the President to give 
the notice for the termination of the joint occu- 
pancy of the Oregon territory. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union— 

Mr. HOLMES rose, and addressed the com- 
mittee as follows: 

Mr. Cuainman: The subject before the commit- 
tee is Oregon. Where is it, and what is it? From 
its bosom, as if by the enchanter’s wand, there 
has sprung a dark spirit in the air, now soaring 
over this peaceful country, on the dusky pinions 
of a fiend, with the restless and roving eye of the 
vulture for the field of carnage. Oregon! What 
is it? Is it the quality of her soil? Is it the wealth 
that is contained in her mineral bosom, the ca- 
paciousness of her bays, or the clearness and the 
rapidity of her streams, that have invested her with 
these magic hues? I have listened intently for the 
reasons, and I do most conscientiously declare that 
the whole of them have been resolved into two 
simple propositions: first, that the title is unques- 
tioned and unquestionable; secondly, that the area 
of freedom must be extended. And upon these 
two abutments is to be sprung a great arch, that is 
to cover the whole question with all its might y in- 
fluence. Unquestionable and unquestioned! Why, 
sir, it is not unquestionable, because it has been 
questioned ; and it ever will be questioned, because 
it ever will be questionable. Sir, 1 deny in toto 
any right, any claim to that territory, or to an 
part or parcel thereof, that does not appertain wit 


‘equal force and efficiency to the Power of Great 


Britain. And if I do not, by as fair reasoning as 
I can bring, demonstrate this position, I am willing 
to give up, now and forever, any claim to logical 
yowers. The title that you have is met pari passu 
Great Britain. Whence, then, do you derive 


your title? Is it by discovery and exploration? 
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Then you must be bound by the rules and laws 


that limit discovery and exploration. If the dis- 
covery of Gray, and the exploration by Clarke and 
Lewis of the branches of the Columbia river, can 
do anything, they can give the right and title to 
the waters of the Columbia, and to the lands wa 

tered by that river; to that extent, no more. The 
richt which apphes to you, applies with equal ef- 
ficiency tu Great Britain. The discovery by Cook, 
and the exploration by Mackenzic of the waters 
north of 49°, give to Great Britain that region. 
Cientiemen cannot apply the rule to us, and deny 
it to Great Britain. Will contiguity, which has 
been so much talked of as a point of title, give us 
anything that must not equally appertain to her? 
Contiguity! A title that enables the civilized por- 
tion of a country to roll over upon the savage por- 
tion, contiguous or adjoining. You are circum- 
scribed within the rules applicable to that title. 
And whet does that give you?) The country that 
Is CONTINOUS OF proximate to 47°. If you have it 
by contiguity, how will you deprive Great Britain 
by the same title of that Levond 49°? TI ask, if 
any gentieman here, in his deep acumen, mn the 
extent of his analysis, and the discrimination of 
his powers, is able to discriminate between the 
claims of the two Governments to these respective 
portions of the same territory on the same ttle of 
conticuity | So far, therefore, as the title to se pa 
rate portions of this territory is concerned, you 
have a title equally good. But you are not content 
with that. You say we must have the territory, 
not to 49° but to 54° 40’. 

Whereis your title? Our title, you say, is the 
Spanish deed giving us the investiture of 1819. Is 
itso?) Thave looked into the deed. Does it pure 
port to convey the sovereignty of Spain in the ter- 
ritory of Oregon to the United States? Look at it. 
Itis not so. It conveys all the claim that Spain 
had, and it is limited by the claim that Spain 
had. And what claim had she? Exactly that 
(and I wish to be met on this point, if I can be 
met) which the Nootka Sound treaty left her— 
nothing more. You claim through Spain, and you 
then revert back to the old Spanish ttle of discov- 
ery and exploration. Spain, mn the year 1819, had 
not any ttle derived from discovery or explora- 
tion. [ want this proposition distinctly stated to 
logical minds, that you have no title by discovery, 
and no right by settlement, under that treaty. 
Spain, in 1819, transferred to you her title, and 
her only title, through the Nootka Sound conven- 
tion. This I will prove. 

Gentlemen argue, and it seems to be admitted, 
that Great Britain derived her claim to the territo- 
ry from the Nootka Sound convention—that Spain 
was the grantor and Great Britain the grantee. 
But Great Britain was not the erantee of Spain, 
nor Spain the grantor to Great Britain. ‘The title 
which Great Britain and Spain had by virtue of 
that treaty was a title of purchase, based upon val- 
uable considerations on both sides. Spain contend- 
ed for the entirety of that region, on the cround of 
prior discovery. ’ Great Britain asserted the same 


claim; and these claims became nearly the subject- | 


matter of war. What did Great Britain do? By 
her preparations for war she coerced Spain into a 
treaty. For what? Fora privilege from Spain? 
No: for the acknowledgment of a right. She went 
to war, or was about todo so. The convention 
of the Escurial followed. And what did it do? 
Under that convention a deed was drawn by which 
Spain and Great Britain mutually agreed to relin- 
quish their respective claims to the respective por- 
tions of the territory, and to enter, for certain val- 
uable considerations on both sides, upon a joint 
tenancy, in which the sovereignty (as it was 
termed) was to be left in abeyance, but the usu- 
fruct in perpetuity. It would be preposterous to 
suppose that the moment Great Britain was about 
to coerce by arms a legal title, which conquest 
would have given her, she would relinquish that 
title and take up a defeasible title. It would be 
child’s play. But it was no child’s play. Great 
Britain played no such game. 

Great Britain and Spain, therefore, entered into 
a deed of joint covenant, relinquishing specific 
claims, and by that relinquishment purchasing a 
joint one. How does the Secretary of State, who 
1as brought to bear all the acumen of his mind on 
this subject, endeavor to evade this question? By 
the abstract statement of a position which is not 
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true; I say boldly, a position which is not truae— 
namely, that rights by treaty are destroyed by 
war, and that the subsequent war between Spain 
and Great Britain destroyed the title. Sir, I deny 
the proposition. The law of nations is this: all trea- 
ties containing privileges, or all privileges acquired 
by treaty, melt away with war; but all rights se- 
cured by the treaty enure after war. I give a fa- 
miliar illustration. We entered into a treaty with 
Napoleon for the purchase of the great Louisiana 
territory. Suppose we were to go to war with 
Franee to-morrow, would Arkansas, Louisiana, 
and Mississippi revert back ? Surely not. Why? 
Because it isa treaty of right. But if we went to 
war with Great Britain to-morrow, we should lose 
the fisheries on the Banks of Newfoundland. Why? 
Because the treaty stipulated them as a privilege. 

And that question comes round now: Did Spain 
confer a privilege on Great Britain by the treaty of 
the Escurial, or did she acknowledge a rightf 
What was the treaty intended for? To remedy 
an evil. 
terfered with the rights of England, set up in op- 
position to those of Spain. The consummation 
of the treaty was that the conflicting rights of par- 
ties were merged ina joint right. And now for 


the reason. Does that deed say that the British 


have a receipt from Spain for any of these privi- | 


leces? No: but it says that hereafter the two con- 
tracting parties shall jointly occupy the lands, and 
make settlements wherever they please—reserving 
the sovereignty over these particular settlements— 
but with the right of ingress and egress to the sub- 
jects of the other nation. 

Gentlemen say—and to most of them it is a 
vision of horror—that the American and the Brit- 
ish people would be compelled to live upon the 
same soil under different laws. Sir, to my un- 
assisted vision, it is one of the most beautiful, ani- 
mating, and soul-stirring conceptions that the eye 
of imagination can contemplate. I had hoped that 
the experiment of a joint occupancy was about to 
foreshadow an apocalyptic event; that nations 
would hereafter have dwelt together in unity; that 
no longer *‘ lands intersected by a narrow frith 
would make enemies of nations, which else, like 
kindred drops, had melted into one;’’ that from 
the bosom of that far-off region would have risen 
the morning-star of peace, that would have ex- 
panded until its Instrous beauty should have faded 


in the brighter glory of the millenial day. Sir, | 


that vision has passed. It is gone. ‘ Oregon is 
ours, and we must have it.”’ 
their lips the words of peace, but they do not the 
thing that leads to peace. 
this notice as peace. 
sure. 
measure of war I can prove it to be, by that high 


and elevated authority to which gentlemen appeal 


with so much ardor and so great satisfaction. I | 


appeal to the sage of Quincey, and from his own 


lips I will prove that he advocated the giving of the | 


notice last year upon the specific ground that it 


was a war power; and that the exercise of that | 
power rested with this House, and was not trans- | 


ferrable. Then, although peace is the object, yet 


Ir. 1. E. Holmes. 


What was the evil? That Spain had in- | 


Gentlemen have on | 


They are about to give | 
No, sir, no; as a war mea- | 
I do not say war; 1t may not come; buta | 








It is a claim transcending all other claims, and ex- 
eluding all other jurisdictions. Admit for a mo- 
ment that, under this state of things, a British pro- 
cess, issued by a British judge, is served on a 
| British subject: what is the consequence? Wear 
The casus belli is distinctly stated. Why? Te. 
‘cause it is an invasion of the right of eminent do- 
main. A greater insult could not be offered. 

Let us suppose a case, Suppose that the State 
of Massachusetts, in the effort to extend her juris- 

| diction over her black citizens in Charleston; were 
disposed, by a process issued by a judge in Bos- 
ton, through a sheriff of Sistieddleascaen to serve a 
writ of habeas corpus on the Governor of South Ca- 

_rolina: would it, or would it not, be an invasion of 
the right of eminent domain, and an insult, and, 

| between other sovereignties, a casus belli? | put 
it to the lawyers of this House. But this never 

/ could happen, because the President has declared 
(and the declaration has been re-echoed here) that 
when the twelve months are over, you must either 
retire with disgrace or consummate your demands. 
There will be no such thing as retirement with dis- 
grace. That we will not do. But by carryine 
¥ * - » 
into effect his proposed measures, the President will 
compel the iapuieiol of the Hudson Bay Compa- 
ny; compel her to strike the cross of St. George, 
to call in her hunters from the prairies, break up 
her settlements, and make an exodus. 

Will she go, sir? Will she go? Let me tell 
you an anecdote that came to my own knowledge : 
Four years ago the Hudson Bay Company and 
the Russian Fur Company nearly involved Russia 
and Great Britain ina war. Lord Aberdeen said 

'to the head of the Hudson Bay Company, Sir 

George Simpson, ‘* Purchase out the rights of the 

fur company.’’ He replied, ** I would be willing, 

but*it would require the outlay of an immense 
capital, and I have no security for the territory 
south of it, because the Americans claim it.” 

** Make the purchase,” said Lord Aberdeen, “ and 
' we will guaranty to you its possession;”’ and, at 
this moment the whole Russian northwest terri- 
tory is in the hands of the Hudson Bay Company, 
with the exception of the small fort of St. Michael, 
over which the Russian banner floats, merely to 
attest the sovereignty. Think you, sir, with this 
whole matter in view, that the British Minister 
would have given such advice, if, after the com- 
pany had involved itself in large expenditures, 
asent intended to retire back before the frown 
or the trumpet-blast of this nation? 

Suppose you give the notice, what is the result? 
Great Britain says this notice was provided by the 
treaty for my benefit. I waive it. I will not wait 
for the twelve months to expire. I demand your 
ultimatum. The same spirit which has so gallantly 
| come up to the rescue of the nation in this Hall will 
| not shrink from giving that ultimatum, which is so 
clearly figured out in the Message of the President 
—** we mean to take the entirety of the region.” 
What answer does Great Britain make? ‘* That 
is very explicit, but we do not mean to give it up: 
and, as the days of chivalry are over, we are not 
going to wait for you to arm; but, having our fleets 
in the four seas, having the Mediterranean at our 


| 
| 


the war-power is appealed to as the means, ‘If | command, we at once hurl back defiance to you, 


the exercise of the war-power is to produce the 
contemplated effect without war, then it must be 
in one of two ways—either that Great Britain will 
retire from the territory through dread of our arms, 
or from the greater apprehension of sacrificing in 


war the extensive interests which she has in pre- || 


serving peace with us. Ido not believe that an 
unarmed man, however courageous, would inspire 
with dread a man armed cap-a-pie with all the ele- 
ments of battle in his hands. 

Sut at present I will suppose that there is no 


war; I will suppose that at the end of the term of || 


twelve months you do not enforce the notice; and 
I suppose that you mean to enforce it, or to retreat, 
(which Mr. Polk says you cannot do without dis- 
grace.) But I give you the benefit of the alterna- 
tive, that you mean to do something. And al- 
though you have concocted the elements of action, 
you do mean to make a Territorial Government. 
If you undertake this, I say, by the laws of na- 
tions, it leads to war. 


the twelve months’ notice, if neither party moves || roamed with the freedom of the dolphin, 


hostilely, and Great Britain remains? The exten- 


/ sion of your jurisdiction: What is that? The 
claim of the eminent domain. 


and go to the rescue.”? What is the result? The 
|| first news wafted to our rich argosies in the Indian 
| seas, and to our heavy but rich whalemen in the 
| North Pacific, would be the annunciation by the 

British fleet, ‘* You are our prisoners.”’ In every 
] sea, before you can make preparation, or send on 
|| the wings of steam intelligence that danger !s 
| abroad, the rich exuberant commerce of the coun- 
‘try falls a prey to British fleets, is carried into 
| British ports, and sold; and our sailors, with whom 
| we expect to man our navy, will have been swept 
|| into the prison ships and Dartmoors. And here, 
let me remark, by the way, will be a beautiful 
illustration of that other proposition, the extension 
| of the area of freedom. Our sailors, instead of 
| being abroad upon the ocean, will be restricted to 
| old and infected hulks. Methinks, in my mind’s 
eye, | behold some of these poor fellows cooped 
‘up, and looking through their narrow port-holes 
| upon the deep blue waters of that sea which 


What will be the effect of || was once their home, through which they once 


and on 


which they once settled with the peace of the hal- 
cyon, inquiring one of the other, “* Why are we 


And what is that? “ confined within these narrow limits?” When 
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some gallant tar shall reply, “It is for the noble || 
purpose of extending the area of freedom. 
dut, again: : ae ” “af 

ships are already in commission, with the ability to 
pring forty more immediately into requisition; with 
artificial mountains of coal drawn from the mines 
in Nova Scotia, and piled up in Jamaica, Bermuda, 
and Barbadoes; with guns and Paixhan shot abun- 
dantly stored at each of these stations. And thus 
all the combinations which science has lent to these 
missive and destructive elements will strike at once. | 
Where, then, will be your potent arm? Is it in 
your fortifications? Is it in Fortress Monroe? 
That may become a position, not of defensive, but | 
of offensive warfare. Before you can march your 
soldiers from Corpus Christi, Great Britain, with | 
the speed of lightning, can come upon that fortress, | 
and thus command completely the pass of one of 
your Mediterraneans—the Chesapeake. She can 
immediately take possession of Fort Adams, in 
Narragansett bay, and thus command the pass of 
that other Mediterranean—the Long Island Sound; 
for at neither of these positions have you a single | 
reriment. She can, with her steam fleet, easily || 
pass up the Narrows, which, from my own obser- i 
vation, I know to be indefensible, going up to the 
city, and by her floating batteries razing the town 
or raising contributions on the town. In a short 
time, darting like a sea-bird on the wings of steam, || 
you find her on your Northern coast. And where 
is your defence against her—descending at one mo- 
ment on your coast, and then again, like Abd-el- 
Kader, retreating the very moment you would at- || 
tack her, to the deserts of water? 

This is not all. Not only would your cities be 
laid under contribution, but the wale industry of | 
your country would be broken down. 
generally is, that industry would thrive. It may | 
commonly be so. But industry isa mental opera- 
tion, and upon the regularity of mind depends the | 
efficiency of hands. The very facility which will 
be productive of defence will tend to unpoise regu- 
lated intellect. The rapid communication of intel- 
ligence across electric wires will be so fruitful of | 
rumors, so transmissive of the news of calamities || 
from one portion of the country to the other, as to || 
unsettle the thoughts of all. For example: the | 
news comes to this city that Boston is invested. || 
Forces are collected. When they have taken up | 
the line of march for that city, intelligence comes | 
that the enemy has retreated, and gone to another | 
point. Instantly, with the speed of lightning, the || 

1 
} 


The idea | 


commander sends word to them to return. The | 
whole country would thus from day to day be kept | 
in astate of agonized suspense; and the repose of 
night be disturbed by the most cruel apprehensions. 
Who can be industrious in such a state of deep so- || 
licitude and constant alarm ? 

But again: Great Britain throws her fleets into 
the mouths of your harbors. Your commerce goes 
not out except by her permission; and she will, in | 
certain cases, permit it to go out, but not to return. | 
Can you prevent it? How? By building steam- | 
ships? Build them. How will they go out of | 
New York? Build, if you please, five hundred 
vessels, as if by magic, and how will they go out 
from New York? Such vessels would have to go 
out separately, or probably two abreast; and Great 
Britain, by ranging along the coast, and forming a 
crescent of her fleet, would have them in acul de sac. 

Nor will you have the lakes upon which to put | 
your vessels. Why? You made a treaty with |) 
Great Britain that neither nation should keep afloat | 
on those waters any armed vessels carrying more> 
than one gun. While you have slept, she has | 
been sowing tares. She has cut a canal through 
the rapids of the St. Lawrence, which enables her, 
with her steam-batteries, to enter the bosom of On- | 
tario. She has cut another (the Welland) canal, 
which gives her access to Lake Erie; and that gives 
her aceess to the whole line! What will you do? 
_ Why, say some gentlemen, take Canada. There 
is nota gentleman who has spoken who has not 
admitted that Canada will be taken. Now, at the 
expense of being thought, if you please, eccentric, 
I say that Canada cannot be taken. The position 
of the waters give the same security to Canada 
that they give to the nation of Great Britain itself. | 
She throws at once a multitude of steamships be- 
tween her territory and yours, and you never can |, 
reach her. Having once command of the lakes, || 
she invests the mouth of every harbor, and thus l 





One hundred and forty British steam- || 


| its inventions, meets you here, too. 
| Hare has suggested that a series of casks of pow- 
| der, linked by one consecutive lit 


| which did not suspect their approach. 


hinders the egress of any vessels you may build, 
or the combination of your lake fleets. Winter, 
gentlemen say, will do for us: the water will be 


| hard frozen, and we shall then be able to cross 
, 
upon the ice with our troops, and thus find the 


means of invasion. Science, with the multitude of 


Profess: yr 


1 ne of many miles 
in leneth, and with the facility furnished by the 


| electric battery, may be so laid and touched up all 
| at once as to blow up the ice at any time. Thus, 


when the approach of an army is seen upon the 
ice, the passage-way can be interrupted. Where, 


| then, are you to find a vulnerable point? Vulner- 
|able yourselves, and yet without the means of 


forcing Great Britain into a battle, you will be con- 


tinually harassed, without the satisfaction of giving 
| employment to those gallant spirits who hope for 
| excitement; but who, after all this disturbance, 
| alarm, and difficulty, will have neither the excite- 
| ment of the battle nor the glories of victory. 


3ut where are your sailors who, during the last 
war, by means of privateering, inflicted such in- 
jury on the commerce of the enemy? I venture 
to say that no American privateer would live one 


‘| month after war had been commenced, in any 


sea. What gave the privateers their eflictency in 
the last war? Their admirable construction and 
their consequent facilities for sailing, enabled them 
to rush on those heavy and well-laden argosies 
Whea pur- 
sued by a British fleet, or cruiser, they could spread 
their broad canvass upon their light and airy spars, 
and, like the sea-bird, shoot out of sight almost in 
a moment. But now steam-vessels, spread over 
every sea, cruising at the mouths of your bays 
and harbors, would capture them as they came 


| out; and, even if they escaped and get abroad for || 
a short time, they would be sure to be overtaken. || 


In fact, there is not a single position from which 
you can assail Great Britain. 

And here I desire to make an assertion which I 
do not believe that any military man who hasa 
reputation to lose will deny. I do not believe that 
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| destroy the principalities. 
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pire on the prostrate liberties of the land? We 
cannot be expected alw ays to be exempt from the 
vicissitudes of nations. ‘Thus far suecess has 
crowned our efforts to establish and extend the 
benefits of freedom; but success is often the rod 
which God places in the hands of a presumptuous 
nation wherewith to chastise itself. 

But 1 go further. Suppose I am wrong, and 
that there is some distinguished military man 
who will undertake to march an army across the 
steppes, or the deserts, to the Rocky mountains, 
with all the heavy artillery, baggage-wagons, and 
munitions of war incumbering them at every step; 
you would be assailed on every side by the Arab 
warriors of the plain—the mounted men of the 
Indian tribes, under the pay of Great Britain. 
But suppose that at last you reach the base of the 
mountains. Whatthen? Do you deem that Fre- 
mont’s and other passes through these rocky bar- 
riers will open to give peaceful passage to vou? 
Every pass will be bristling with British cannon. 
Every mountain-top will rattle with British mus- 
ketry, and the whole line of these Alpine hills will 
become one vast Gibraltar. What is to be done? 

But it is said you are to conquer Great Britain 
by other means. We are to destroy her manufae- 
tures; and in their phrensy of starvation the people 
of Great Britain are to overturn the throne, and to 
The arcument would 
be good if it were borne out by fact. Will not 
our cotton find its way to England? English ves- 
sels would not come into Charleston or New Or- 
leans; but Great Britain would leave these ports 
sufficiently open to neutral vessels; or, as in the 
last war, give passports to Yankee captains, to 
Charleston and New Orleans, to convey it to St. 


| Thomas—a neutral isle—from whence it could be 


transhipped in British vessels to Liverpool or Lon- 


| don. 


But, say gentlemen, the markets of this cater | 
, 


| would be closed; and, in that event, Englanc 


any military officer of character will say that we, || 


by means of an army, can take Oregon from the 
British. 


I tell you what you can do: you can ex- || 


pel the Hudson Bay Company, if Britain comes | 


not to their assistance. But I put the question 


|| again and again: ‘‘ Can you take Oregon?”? There 
| are gentlemen here who, after having made very 


warlike speeches, admit privately that you cannot 
take Oregon. How, then, will the second propo- 
sition find its consummation; that is to say, the 
enlargement of the area of freedom? You cannot 
get the territory; and, therefore, you cannot ex- 
tend your institutions over it. We are, then, in- 
volved in this absurdity: that we go to war for an 
unattainable end. Are you not making the experi- 
ment of extending freedom by the destruction of 
all that makes freedom a blessing, which leaves to 
the individual the right of his own pursuit, and the 
indulgence, under salutary regulations, of his own 
will—of remaining where interest invites or duty 
calls? Are you not, by the very process of war, 
about to circumscribe the energies of that will, and 
restrict to the will of another the ideas of propriety 


| market, and have even done more. 


losing her best customer, will lose the inducement 


| to work up the raw material upon which depends 


the support of her industrial population. Of this 
1 assert there is no apprehension; for the loss of the 
American market to England will be compensated 
by her monopoly of foreign marts. Your manu- 
factures have, for a considerable time, been gradu- 
ally excluding Great Britain from this American 
They have 
not only met Great Britain in competition here, 
but they have met her in the markets of Rio, Val- 
paraiso, and the East Indies; and they are now 
contending for that vast market which is opening 
at Canton. Will not Great Britain, therefore, find 
adequate compensation for the loss of the Ameri- 
can market in the entire control of that vast com- 
merce from which you will be excluded? 

But all this must go for nothing—war must come. 
It inevitably results from either of the two propo- 
sitions I have stated—from the attempt to coerce 


| the departure of the British from the soil, or from 


the conflict which will ensue through your claim 


| of the eminent domain. 


Well, sir, then if war must come—if such is our 


| ** manifest destiny ”’—let it come; and whenever it 


or duty? To exchange the broad area of this free | 
country for the limits of a camp, or the circum- | 


scriptions of a beseiged town? To prevent the 
intercourse of families, the social indulgencies of 
friends, the investments of property, and the regu- 
lation of one’s own concerns? In one word, are 
you not about to subject the movements of the 
many to the stern orders of the few? And when, 


after the lapse of many years, with the loss of thou- 


sands of your most gallant sons, amidst the bereave- 
ments of widows and the orphanage of the rising 
generation, you shall have returned to peace, with 
your industry disordered, with your credit impair- 
ed, with your soldiery unpaid, with the habits of 
men entirely changed, think ye that all will at once 
settle down into the well-adjusted balances of in- 
dustrial pursuits? May it not happen that, when 
the soldiers shall have marched to this capital to 
demand their pay, a Washington, or the spirit of 
a Washington, shall be wanted to check the ardor 


sword for the sceptre, shall find ia this very soldiery 
the materials with which to erect his throne of em- 


does come, whenever the trumpet blast shall be 
borne upon the air of the South, it will be found, in 
spite of all the sarcasm that has been expended 
here, that the spirit—the indomitable spirit—of her 
Gadsdens still lingers there; the sagacity and the 
promptitude of her Marion will meet Great Britain 
In every swamp; the game-cock spirit of her Sum- 


| ters will crow out its shrill clarion notes of bold 
| defiance; the gallantry of her Pinckneys still lin- 


gers around their homes, to prevent their house- 


| hold gods from being shivered on their own hearths; 


' sail, or wherever the gallant spirit of the 


|| shall lead on; and we shall be found willing to en- 
|| of those demands? And may it not happen that | 


some more aspiring genius, willing to exchange the | 


and the wisdom of the Rutledges will again impart 
unity to our designs and steadiness to our action. 
The little southern State will not look in vain for 
another Moultrie to defend her palmetto fort. 

But we shall not stop there. Our swamps are 
not our limits; our harbors shall not circumscribe 
our actions. We will lock our arms together, and 
with firm tread, in solid rank, we will march to the 
assistance of the North, wherever danger may as- 


est 


dure with manly fortitude whatever privations may 
be inflicted, and ready to contend for tne honor of 


| our country wherever battles are to be fought, or 
|, glories to be won. 
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OREGON QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. C. DARRAGH, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
I~ rue Llovse or Representatives, 
February 9, 1846. 


The Resolution from the Committce on Foreign 
Affairs, requiring the President to notify Great 
Britain of the intention of the United States to 
terminate the joint occupancy of Oregon, and to 
abrogate the convention of 1827, being under 
consideration in Committee of the Whole— 
Mr. DARRAGH said, that a short time since, 

when the bill from the Committee on Military 

Affairs, providing for the organization of two regi- 

ments of riflemen, was before the House, he had 

taken occasion to submit a few remarks. ‘The de- 
bate, at that time, seemed to take it for granted 
that the regiments proposed to be raised were to 
oceupy the territory of Oregon, and to be employed 
in the protection and defence of American citizens 
settled there. Whether this force could be sent 
there without giving the notice to terminate the 
joint occupancy, referred to in the convention of 

1827 between this country and Great Britain, was 

the subject-matter of debate. 

In the few remarks he had then made, he con- 
fined himself to the simple question, whether, in 
view of the convention of 1827, the shield of our 
civil laws, and the protection of our arms, could 
not be extended over Oregon, without the notice, 
and without any violation or departure from our 
treaty stipulations? Ele was of opinion then that 
we could; and the best consideration he had been 
able to bring to the subject had not changed the 
opinions he then expressed. 

Sir, said Mr. Darragh, the resolution now under 
consideration proposes to annul and abrogate the 
second section of the convention of 1827, requiring 
one year’s notice of the desire and intention of 
either party to terminate the joint occupancy now 
existing between Great Britain and the United 
States, in reference to territory west of the Rocky 
mountains. ‘I'he discussion on_ this 
from the Committee on Foreign Affairs has opened 
up the whole question in reference to Oregon—our 
duty to protect our fellow-citizens there—our title 
—our ability to maintain it—its future advantages 
to the Republic—and the chances of war. 

I propose, sir, to direct the attention of the com- 
mittee to these considerations; and I may be per- 
mitted to say that, although in the many days 
through which this debate has passed, few gentile- 
men have questioned the validity of our tide, yet, 
as far as Ihave heard, but a few speakers have un- 
dertaken to show what that title is. Itis very true 
that the honorable Secretary of State, in the cor- 
respendence with the British Plenipotentiary, has 
with great ability placed our claims to Oregon on 
clear and unquestionable grounds; yet it may not 
be uninteresting to those of our constituents who 
see not the State papers, to understand the charac- 
ter of our claim and demands. I intend, sir, to 
occupy a short time of the committee in the histo- 
ry of the northwest coast of America, so far as the 
same has relation to title by discovery, cession, or 
settlement. r 

Before doing so, however, I desire to say a word 
or two in reference to the report made by the mi- 
nority of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
which asserted that Congress could not act on the 
matter of giving notice to terminate the joint oceu- 
pancy, because it belonged to the treaty-making 
power, and that the President and Senate alone 
possessed such authority. This opinion has been 
adopted and repeated during the debate by other 
gentlemen. The Constitution of the United States 
(article 2d, section 2,) confers upon the ‘President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
the power to make treaties, provided two-thirds of 
the Senators present concur;”’ but this has refer- 
ence to the making of treaties, and not to the 
ending. 

The fallacy of the argument of the minority o 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs consists in the 
difference between the making and ending of trea- 
ties. The making of a treaty is one thing; the an- 
nulment thereof is another and a very different 
thing. Besides, the convention of 1827 provides 
for its termination so far as relates to the joint oc- 


resolution | 
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| and a treatee—a bargainor and a bargainee. 


| tion, &e., between England, France, Spain, and 
| them without consulting the President, by the exer- | 


| full force, and Congress, possessing exclusivel 


liverent. The treaty-making power does not there- | 


| fore necessarily include the treaty-ending power; | 


| I have nothing to say, because none of those who 


shall seem most fit and expedient. 
| no useful end to be attained by this course. 


| eupaney; either party being at liberty to terminate 


it in one year’s notice, | 
Again: every treaty implies two parties—a treator | 
The || 
word ‘ treaty,’’ ex vi termini, implies two parties.” 
It is an agreement between two or more; but the | 
ending of the treaty may be by one of the parties | 
thereto. We have treaties of commerce, naviga- 


other Powers, and Congress may put an end to || 


cise of the war power. ‘These treaties may be in || 
y the | 


power to declare war, may thereby terminate them; 
for war annuls all treaties between the parties bel- || 





and Congress may, by resolution or otherwise, | 
terminate the convention of 1827. 

Other gentlemen maintained that the right of the | 
President to give the notice is concurrent with that | 
of Congress ; that, as the executive officer of the | 
Government, he has the power to give the notice, 
and that he ought to be permitted to exertise it. 
As to the power of the Executive in the premises, 


have expressed such views deny the power of 
Congress to act. ‘The honorable gentleman from | 
Alabama {[Mr. Hitziarp] proposes to authorize 
the President to give the notice when to him it 
Sir, I can see 


Is it i} 


| designed to throw on the President the responsi- | 


declaration of war? 


| Congress accompanies it? In Europe, particularly || 


‘tice to end the joint occupancy is the act of the || 
| President alone, or at most of his party, and not 
| of the people. 


| the same sentiments. 


| against its being defiled by the touch of mere party || 


| because heretofore she has used it altogether for || 


| to defy this combined power and determined ac- | 


| it not rather be borne across the Atlantic on the 
| voices of twenty millions of people, who know 
| their rights, and, knowing, will maintain them? 


| and by those, too, who profess to be in favor of 


| States is swelling and will continue to swell to the 


bility of the measure, which may end i war, and 
which some gentlemen regard as equivalent to a 
If this be the purpose, then I 

go not with it. The President has, in my judg- | 
ment, assumed, in his Message, all the responsi- 
bility which a decent respect for the representatives 
of the people and the honor of the nation permitted 
or required. He believes our title to the whole of | 
Oregon to be valid, and he has said so; he thinks | 
that it is time this un-American and ruinous joint 
occupancy was terminated, and he has officially 
given us this opinion. But why ask the President, 
in this momentous affair? What will be the result, || 
if his order alone goes forth, without the voice of | 


\| 
1 
1} 


in Great Britain, it will be said that the refusal or || 
omission of Congress to act indicates that the no- | 





} 

Ay, sir, there may not be wanting || 

persons and presses in this country who will echo || 
Now, sir, this is an .@meri- |! 
can not a party question; and for one, I protest || 


mancuvre or machinery. 
England is loth to terminate the joint occupancy, || 


her own advantage. Her Ministers, Lord Aberdeen | 
and Sir Robert Peel, have asserted their claim to | 
Oregon. ‘The opposition to the Ministry, by its | 
leaders, Lord John Russell and Lord Palmerston, | 
have, in this matter, forgotten their political ran- | 
cor, to aid the Ministry they have been struggling 
to overthrow. The British press, not inaptly called | 
‘‘the fourth estate in the realm,’’ has raised its | 
mighty voice, to quicken the empire into the main- 
tenance of its claim. And shall the decree that is 


tion, go forth from the mouth of one man? or shall 


Sir, I say, let Congress speak. 

I now come to the imposing objection made to 
the passage of this resolution. I say imposing ob- 
jection, because it has been most generally made; 





our claim to the whole of Oregon. \ 
is not the time to say to England, the territory || 
is ours and we will have it; but that we should | 


weaker, under the cunning device of * a wise and 
masterly inactivity.””. We have seven thousand 
people there, who are imploring us to protect them. 
Every year the tide of emigration from the western 


f 





> a | 
valleys of the Columbia. These are not mere ad- || 


venturers or marauders; they take with them their i| 
wives, their children, and their Bible. They have Hi 


/ and temples, dedicated to the service of Aly 
| God, have been erected, wherein His prais 


| one will 
| affected the title or sovereignty of either Govern- 





ee Ce A 
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established a quasi form of government, which ae 
far as regards practical morality, is in advance of 
long established governments. “ The arts of civil- 
ized life are there—the husbandman is reapine the 
reward of his toil. American Christian mission. 
aries are among them, teaching the agriculti 
suits and thedestiny of man. The leviatha 
of steam already awakens the echoe 


1ral pur- 
n power 
8 of her foresis, 
uighty 


hymned and His holy word explained. ‘haat 


These brave and adventurous men have repeat- 
edly reminded this House that they are American 


| ciuzens on American soil. They continue to ery 


to us, as their fellow-citizens, to vindicate thelr 
rights and maintain the honor of the nation. Who 
will say that, as the representatives of the people 
we can or dare deny to them the immunities ed 
the protection of American citizenship? Sir, we 
are not at liberty to do so. If the territory is ours 
by rightful title, we cannot refuse to our brethren 
there the rights and the protection we enjoy here. 
This is of itself, in my opinion, a sufficient answer 
to the proposition for further delay in giving to 
Great Britain the notice to quit. 

But, sir, what is to be gained by this “ wise and 
masterly inactivity?” Letus look atthe past. Let 
us see if this postponement of the question—this 
masterly inactivity, has not been a ruinous inac- 
tivity for us, and a masterly activity for England, 


'| In 1818, at the time of the convention entered into 


between Great Britain and the United States, the 
former had not title to one rood of territory on the 
northwest coast; and this I will presently attempt 
to show. The only show of ttle she now has 
arises in the main from that convention (1818) and 
the subsequent negotiations in regard to it. No 
yore that the terms of the convention 


ment. 
The United States then asserted, and actually 
possessed the tite. The convention of 1815 oniy 


| permitted an equal right of trade, not of title or 


sovereignty in Great Britain. Now mark how she 
has used this grant of favor. In less than three 
years after the ratification of the convention, (in 
1821,) an act of Parliament is passed, (1st and 2d 
George IV,) which gave to her all that she now 
asks. This act of Parliament is in open violation 
of the terms and spirit of the convention (1818) of 
joint occupancy. By it England extended her 


| jurisdiction over all Oregon, 


The 6th section of the act of Parliament refer- 
red to, provides— 

‘* That the courts of Upper Canada shall have 
‘the same civil jurisdiction in all respects what- 
‘ ever within the Indian territories, and other parts 


|| ©of America, not within the limits of the Canadas, or 


‘ of any civil government of the United States, as the 
‘said courts have within the limits of Canada; 
‘ and further, that every wrong or injury, to the per- 
‘ son, or the property, real or personal, committed 
‘ within the said parts of America, shall be cogni- 
‘ zable and tried in the same manner and subject 
‘to the same consequences in all respects as if the 
‘same had been committed within the province cf 
* Upper Canada.”’ 

Again, the 8th section of the British act (1821) 
provides— 

‘* That in case any person or persons whatsoever, 
‘ residing or being within such parts of America, 
‘ shall refuse to obey, or resist any process of said 
‘ courts, such person or persons shall be commited 
‘to custody, in order to be conveyed to Upper Can- 
‘ ada.”’ 

Other sections of this act provide for courts, of- 
ficers, &c.; but throughout the whole statute not 
one word is said excepting American citizens In 
Oregon from the operation and penalties of the 
British law. 

To this day this insolent assumption of author- 
j buked 
ity stands unrepealed by England and unrebu 
by the United States. The insult and the wrong, 
has indeed, been heightened by investing the offi- 
cers and servants of a trading corporation (the 
Hudson Bay Company) with judicial power and 
authority to carry the statute into effect. An Amer- 
ican citizen may now he dragged from American 
soil to answer before the officers of the Hudson 
Bay Company or the courts of Upper Canada, and 
held responsible for his conduct whilst on Ameri- 
ean territory. 
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This humiliating submission on our part is one | 
of the trophies of twenty-seven years of “ masterly | 
jnactivity.”? Sir, there should be an end to this 
state of affairs. Great Britain has asserted claim’ 
which she cannot maintain. Will delay induce 


that rapacious Power to withdraw or lessen her || 


demands? You postpone the manly vindication 
of our rights. You open the door to further ne- 


gotiation about what most gentlemen say is suffi- | 
Does any one expect that || 


ciently clear now. 
Great Britain will be less anxious fora part of 
Oregon a year or two hence than now? Will she 
be less able to meet us in the strife of battle ? You 
nostpone, you give time, and advise her to arm. 
England knows and dreads a war with Amer- 
ica. She has tried the experiment twice, and 
has no reason to boast of the result of either con- 
flict. She knows more: she knows that a war 
with the United States would be the beginning of 
the end that would free this whole continent from 
European influence, power, and authority. Delay, 
give time, and the monarchies of Europe might be 
brought to see that the conflict, when it did come, 
would be between legitimacy and republicanism— 
the right divine of kings, and the people. 

All this might come to pass if we continue to 
delay the settlement of this question. That it will 
happen whether we settle the question or not now, 
Ihave no doubt. Indeed, I hope that the time 
may hasten on when the sovereign people shall 
be the only sovereigns on earth. But in this Ore- | 
gon affair, [ prefer settling it with England alone; 
which will be done, if Congress will only act with 
promptness and decision. 

Mr. Chairman, I come now to speak of title; 
and I believe a careful examination will show that 
all the proofs substantiate the claims of the United 
States. I do not design to rely on, or even allude 
to, proofs of doubtful import, or to the vague his- 


tory or misty traditions which the honorable gen- | 


tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Wintarop] seems 
to think to encompass the subject. I will depend 
on events as much matter of true history as the | 
Declaration which declared the colonies free and 
independent States. 

It will be observed that in all the negotiations 


and offers to compromise this vexed question, || 


England has denied our rights even as far north as | 
the parallel of 49 north latitude. Now to this 
point we have a title not heretofore referred to, | 
arising from the cession of Louisiana in 1803 by | 
France to the United States. By that cession we | 
became invested with the riehts and title of France 
to territory west of the Rocky mountains. Let us | 
see how the matter stood for a long time previous | 
to 1803. In 1683, M. De la Salle, a Frenchman, | 
navigated the Mississippi from Canada to_ its 
mouth; in virtue whereof, France claimed the sov- 
ereignty to Louisiana, on both sides of the river, 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the 49th degree of 
north Jatitude. This right of sovereignty was based 
upon the acknowledged principle of international 
law: ** that the nation Which discovers the mouth 
of a river is entitled to the sovereignty to all the 
land which is watered by such river, its tributaries, 
and head waters.’’ From the time of the discov- 
ery by La Salle, England never controverted this 
principle; she had in repeated instances availed 
herself of its provisions. France, by the discov- 
ery of the Mississippi, extended west, at all events, 
to the Rocky mountains, for there are the sources 
of some of the head waters of that river. She was 
the only Power contiguous to the vast wilds from 
the Rocky mountains to the Pacific ocean; and 
therefore the argument of continuity was altogether 
with France as opposed to England. 

As early as 1713, Great Britain regarded the 
French possessions in America as extending west 
to the Pacific. The 10th article of the treaty of 
Uwecht, (1713,) provided for the appointment of 
commissioners to settle the boundary berween Can- 
ada and Louisiana on the one side, and Hudson’s | 
Bay and Northwestern companies on the other. | 
This boundary by the treaty was established “ by 
a line to commence at a cape or promontory on | 
the ocean, in 58° 31’ north Jatitude, to run thence | 
westwardly to the 49th parallel, and along that line 
indefinitely westward. Now this line, indefinitely 
westward, includes, of course, all Oregon south of 
the 49th degree north latitude. It is, to be sure, 
doubted whether the commissioners provided for | 
by the treaty of Utrecht ever acted; and it is very | 


j 
; 
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| certain that if they did act, no record of their pro- 

ceedings now exist; but the United States have 
| always considered the treaty of Utrecht as extend- 
ing the 49th parallel indefinitely westward. Mr. 
Charles Pinckney and Mr. Monroe, our Ministers 
' at Madrid in 1805, in the correspondence between 
them and Don Pedro Cavallos, the Spanish Minis- 
ter, respecting the western boundary of Louisiana, 
advanced these views.—State Papers, vol. 2, p. 169. 

Mr. Gallatin, in the American statement of De- 
cember, 1826, recognises the action of the commis- 
_sioners under the treaty of Utrecht, as extending 
the 49th parallel indefinitely westward. 

But again: the treaty of Versailles, (1763,) be- 
tween France and England, and which concluded 
' the French wars in America, stipulates * that the 
confines between the British and French posses- 
sions in America were irrevocably fixed by a line 
drawn along the middle of the Mississippi from its 
source to the river Iberville.”’ 

In 1783, the Mississippi, from its source, was 
| adopted as the line of demareation between the 

British and French possessions. Louisiana then 
| extended north as far as the 49th degree, and to 
| the Gulf of Mexico in latitude 29. It will be ob- 
| served, by looking at the map, that the sources of 

the Mississippi are in 49, north latitude; and that 
this is the parallel fixed on by the treaty of Utrecht. 
In 1763, France and England made partition of 
almost the whole continent of North America. 
England then obtained the territory east of the 
Mississippi, and north of the 49th parallel of lati- 
tude. She then made no claim to territory in any 
other quarter—a pregnant conclusion against the 
existence of anysuch claim. She was at this time 
victorious over her rival, and flushed with her con- 
quest. She possessed the power to dictate the 
terms of the treaty of Versailles, (1763.) Not 
| over nice in her pretensions to territory, nor over 
scrupulous in the employment of means to enforce 
them, Great Britain made no pretension to territory 
| south of the 49th parallel in any quarter. These 
provisions of the treaty of Versailles seem to me 
to indicate that the 49th parallel extended indefi- 
nitely westward, as is provided in the treaty of 
Utrecht, and governed in this matter the delibera- 
| tions which resulted in the treaty of Versailles. 
| So also the parallel of 49 north latitude, seems 
to have been regarded as a determined line, or 


| landmark, by the commissioners who negotiated 
|| the treaty of Paris in 1783, which terminated the 


revolutionary war. The boundary there is de- 
| scribed as * from the northwestern point of the 


|| Lake of the Woods, due west to the Mississippi 


river;”’ and the northwestern point of the Lake of 
the Woods is in about latitude 49 north. 
| Sir, I have adverted to the title in the United 
| States, acquired by the cession of Louisiana, only 
_heecause the British Plenipotentiary, and others, 
deny our right even tothe 49th parallel. This is 
| not the title to Oreron on which I rely. Great 
Britain now claims to the right bank of the Colum- 
bia river, and what I have said about the French 
| claim, was only to show how England herself re- 
garded it from 1713 to 1790. 

Mr. Chairman, I apprehend that our best title to 
the whole of Oregon, is in what is called the Span- 
It is in my opinion the title, and the only 
valid title. By every rule of national law it is good 
| against the world. I propose to examine it; and 
this I will do as briefly as I can. 

By the treaty between Spain and the United 
States in 1819, known as the treaty for the cession 
of Florida, we became rightfully entitled to the 
territory claimed by the former power in North 
America, north of the 42d degree north latitude. 


|| The territory of Oregon extends on the Pacific 


coast from 42° to 54° 40’ north, and is bounded on 
the east by the Rocky mountains. By the treaty 
of Florida we were placed in the shoes of Spain, 
and possessed of all her rights to the country in 
dispute. What were the rights and title of Spain ? 
We shall see. By the law of nations, there are 
three methods in which a nation may acquire the 
sovereignty of a country. First, by discovery; 
second, by cession from the rightful owner; third, 
by conquest. Under the first of these, the sover- 
eignty of the whole of North and South America, 
| as well as the West India islands, was originally 
acquired. 

| justice of civilized nations acquiring title merely 


| 


| discoverer. 
cient discovery to 50° north, which cannot he dis- 


Vattel and other writers doubted the. 


y invading the territory of barbarous people; but ' 
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it is now too late to discuss this question. Certain 
it is, that neither England nor any other of the 
vreat European Powers can object to sovereignty 
thus acquired, because to most of their colonial 
possessions they can produce no better or other 
title. Who, then, were the first discoverers of the 
Pacific coast along the territory of Oregon? Eng- 
land, in 1790, for the first time, made an attempt 
atclaim. From that time, until very recently, her 
statesmen and political writers founded their claim 
on the ancient discov ery pretended to be made by 
Sir Francis Drake. : 

This daring navigator lived in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth; and in the year 1576 or 1577 sailed, not 
ona voyage of discovery, but to annoy and cap- 
ture the Spanish ships w ith their rich cargoes from 
the New World. His voyace was of a warlike 
character, and Sir Francis himself little better than 
a commissioned pirate. In 1577 he fell in with 
land on the Pacific, which he called “ New Al- 
bion;’’ and this it is 
Orezon. Sir Francis Drake never saw the coast 
of Oregon. Heylyn, who published a ceography 
in London in 1674, and which will be found in 
your library, gives the particulars of this pretended 
discovery; from which it appears that ** New Al- 
bion”’ lies altogether within the bounds of Califor- 
nia. Maps were published not long after this dis- 
covery, which describe all the country north of 42 
decrees as ‘** Terra Borealis ineegnita.”’ Hakluyt, 
who lived in the times of Sir Francis Drake, in his 
History of Voyages and Discoveries, states that Sir 
Francis Drake found the cold so great when he 
reached about 42° north, that he returned south 
and entered the bay in latitude 38°, which to this 
day bears his name—‘Port St. Francisco Draco” 
—Port St. Francisco, as it is now called, 

This barren and proofless claim is the whole of 
England’s title by ancient discovery. Now let us 
look at the title of Spain, under which we claim, 
and a mere reference to well-authenticated voyages 
and discoveries is all that is intended. Bartolome 
Ferrelo, though not the first navigator of the Pa- 
cific, sailed in 1543 as far north as latitude 55°, 
and landed at what was subsequently called Cape 
Blanco. In 1592, Juan de Fuca, a native of 
Cephalonia, in Greece, in the service of Spain, dis- 
covered a strait in latitude 49° to 51° north. De 
Fuca staid there twenty days—landed, and traded 
with the natives. An account of his voyage and 
discovery was taken from his own lips and written 
down by Michael Lock, an Englishman, then in 
Venice, a short time after De Fuca’s discoveries in 
1596. This important discovery, made under the 
Spanish flag, is not only made history by an Eng- 
lishman; but more than two hundred years after- 
wards, an officer of the English navy, Vancouver, 
then on a voyage of discovery, was so well satis- 
fied with the truth of De Fuca’s discovery, and 
Michael Lock’s account of the same, that when, 
in 1792, he fell in with these straits, he named 
them the ‘‘ Straits of Fuca,’’ in honor of the first 
Now here is the Spanish title by an- 


yretended was the coast of 


puted, and which Capt. Vancouver has acknowl- 
edged by perpetuating the name of De Fuca. Other 
points along the Oregon coast were early discovered 
by the Spaniards. In 1603, Aguilar, a Spanish 
captain, discovered the mouth of the river Umpqua, 
in latitude 44. 

After the treaty of Versailles in 1763, the great 
European Powers had a period of peace; and Eng- 


_ land, France, and particularly Spain, directed their 
; attention to prosecuting new voyages of discover- 
ies, and ascertaining the nature and condition of 


such as were already made, but which, owing to 
the wars they had been engaged in, lad not been 
followed up. Spain, ever intent on the grandeur 
and wealth of her possessions in the New World, 
led the way. In pursuance of instructions from 
Madrid, an expedition was fitted out for explova- 
tion and discovery in 1774. The vessel called the 


| “Santiago” was commanded by Juan Perez as 
' captain, with Estevan Jose Martinez as pilot. Perez 


sailed north to the 59th parallel, where he saw the 
northeastern point of Queen Charlotte’s Island. 
After a cursory examination of this coast, he pro- 
ceeded south, and in latitude 49! degrees, he dis- 
covered and entered a bay, to which he gave the 
name of **Port San Lorenzo.”? He landed and 
traded with the natives—giving them implements 
of iron, and other articles, in exchange for furs. 
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This is the same bay to which Captain Cook, four 
years afterwards, pretended to have discovered, and 
to which he gave the name of King George’s 
Sound, and which is now known as ‘ Nootka 
Sound.’’? The English press, and the British Plen- 


ipotenuary here, rely on this modern discovery of || 


Captain Cook. Now, let us, for a moment, look at 
the claim of Captain Cook to the discovery of Noot- 
ka Sound. 
discover a northwest passage between the Atiantic 
and Pacific oceans. He admits that accounts of 
the discoveries on the Pacific by the Spaniards 
were in England before he sailed, Captain Cook 
sailed from Plymouth, in his old ship the “Reso- 
lution,” 12th July, 1776. His instructions from 
the Admiralty were, to proceed by the way of the 
Cape of Good Hope and Otaheite “ to the coast of 
New Albion, endeavoring to fall in with it in the 
latitude of 45 degrees.”’ He was “ there to put 
‘into the first convenient port to recruit his wood 
‘and water, and procure refreshments, and then to sail 
‘northward along the coast to the latitude of 65 
‘degrees, or farther, if not obstructed by lands or 
‘ice, taking care not to lose any time in exploring 
‘ rivers or inlets, or upon any other account,’’ until he 
had reached that degree. He was further instruct- 
ed and “ strictly enjoined not to touch upon any 
‘part of the Spanish dominions on the western 
‘continent of coos unless driven thither by 
‘some unavoidable accident; in which case, he was 


‘to stay no longer than should be absolutely ne- | 


‘ map 39 
cessary. 


Now, sir, it will be recollected, that an account | 


of the Spanish discoveries on the northwest coast 


was current in England before Cook sailed; and | 
it will be observed, that the British Government | 


then recognised the right of Spain as far north as 
the 65th degree of latitude; for Captain Cook is in- 
structed not to stop short of that degree, except to 
‘*wood and water.’’ South of it he was not per- 
mitted to explore or take possession of the coun- 
try. In latitude 49} degrees he found a spacious 
and secure bay, offering every facility for the re- 
pair of his vessel and the refreshment of his men; 
and on the 29th of March, 1778, he there cast an- 
chor, and bestowed upon the place the name of 
‘* King George’s Sound.”’ This name he shortly 
afterwards changed to that of Nootka Sound, under 
the impression that Nootka was the term employed 
to distinguish the bay by the natives of the sur- 
rounding territory. He remained at Nootka Sound 
four weeks, and traded with the natives. It can- 
not be pretended that this King George’s or Noot- 
ka Sound is not the ** Port San Lorenzo,” entered, 
discovered, and so named by Juan Perez, in the 
; or ° ones rf ’ ° 
service of Spain, in 1774. That Cook’s ship was 


not the first there seen by the natives, is abun- | 


dantly evident from Cook’s own account. He 
tells us that the natives manifested no surprise at 
the sight of his ships, and were not startled by the 
reports of his guns; they had tools and weapons 
of iron, and ornaments of brass, and one of their 
chiefs had hanging around his neck two silver table- 
spoons of Spanish manufacture. 

Can it be doubted that these implements and 
utensils of iron, and brass, and silver, are what 
the natives obtained from Juan Perez when he 
landed there in 1774? Besides these clear proofs 
of the discoveries of Spain, England herself, for 


many years afterwards, never controverted the 


Spanish title. 


l now wish to direct the attention of the com- 


mittee to the much-talked-of Nootka Sound con- 
vention. Weall know the occasion of that cele- 
brated treaty: a certain Captain John Meares, 
a half-pay officer of the British navy, was em- 
ployed, in 1788, by a Portuguese, named Ca- 
vallo, in Macoa, to command an expedition 
under the Portuguese flag to carry on the fur 
trade with the natives of the northwest coast 
of America. He sailed for Nootka Sound, and 
in 1789 built a small vessel and some huts there. 
As soon as informed of these circumstances, 
the Spanish authorities sent a command which 


took down the British flag, demolished their huts, 

Meares com- | 
arliament, and King George the III. | 
made the subject a matter of complaint in his | 


and made nee of their vessels. 
plained to 


speech to Parliament. In 1790, negotiations were 
entered into at Madrid between Mr. Fitzherbert, 


the English agent, and the Spanish Government, | 
ngland complained 


concerning the wrongs which 





Cook sailed from England in 1776 to || signed at the Escurial in 1790, called the *‘ Nootka | 
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at Nootka. 


Spain resisted, but she was in no 


condition to resist long. She had already taken 


the downward plunge into the anarchy and weak- 
ness which marks her at this day. 
England was powerful. Parliament had voted 


/one million pounds sterling to war with Spain, un- 


less she yielded to British rapacity. The treaty 
Sound convention,’ was dictated to Spain, and 
forced from her. Simultaneous with the signing 
of the treaty, Spain published a manifesto directed 
to all the European courts, remonstrating against 
the manner it was extorted from her, and assert- 
ing her claims at Nootka. But Great Britain did 
not then pretend that the Nootka Sound conven- 
tion acknowledged or surrendered to her any title 
or sovereignty. Great Britain only claimed a right 
to trade at Nootka, not of sovereignty. She de- 
manded satisfaction for the insult offered through 
her subjects, not apology for invasion of her ter- 


ritory. Neither the King, (George III.) Mr. Pitt, | 
Mr. Fox, nor any one else in Parliament, spoke of | 


title ; it was only a right to trade. The account of 


this matter, as given in Bissett’s History of Eng- || 
land, is full as to the fact that the Government of || 


England denied having any claim to the sover- 


eignty of the country on the coast of Oregon. The | 


historian says that the English claim there was 
only **a right to trade [not of soil] in places in 


which no country could claim an exclusive right | 


| of commerce and narigation,’’ not of sovereignty. 


This, sir, is the purport of the famous Nootka 
Sound convention; and although extorted from 
Spain by England, it will be seen that the latter 


Power gained nothing but an apology for the in- | 


sult offered to Captain Meares, redress for the 


loss sustained, and a bare right to trade. But had 
more been obtained, the treaty and its provisions 
were ended in 1796, at which time a war was de- 
clared between England and Spain. War termi- 
nates and cancels all subsisting treaties between 
the parties. On the subject of the Spanish claim 
to the territory in dispute, I desire to direct the at- 
tention of the committee to a map describing the 


British, Spanish, and French possessions on the | 


| continent of America, according to the treaty es- 
| tablished at Paris, 11th of February, 1763, by 


| ** Eman Brown, Geographer to his Majesty, and | 
| John Gibson, Engraver. 
minions of England extend from the Atlantic to || 


> On this ma 


the Mississippi; the French dominions extend 


| Louisiana; and all the poeee between the last- 


mentioned boundary and the Pacific ocean is put 


| down as belonging to Spain. 


Mr. Chairman, if discovery gives title, I think 


that I have shown that the Spanish title to Nootka, 
| the very point in dispute, is clear and unquestion- 


able. But I am told that discovery without settle- 
ment or occupancy gives no title. However this 
may be, it may not be profitless to see how Eng- 


land regards and has acted on this principle. The 


case of the Falkland islands exhibits the views and 


conduct of Great Britain as to title by discovery 


without settlement. These islands were first seen 


by Captain Davis, who sailed with Sir Richard | 
| Hawkins in 1592. He was driven by a storm into | 
the Straits of Magellan, when he accidentally saw | 


them. He gave them no name. In 1594, Sir 
Richard Hawkins saw one of these islands, and 
took it for the main land. (See Helyn’s Geogra- 
phy, London, 1674.) Two years afterwards, a 
Dutch navigator, Sebald de West, came to them, 
and called them ‘ Sebald’s Islands.’’ England 
heard no more of them fora century, and their 
existence was even called in question. In the reign 
of William, an Englishman named Strong found 


/them out again, and called them “ Falkland Is- 


lands.’’ In the reign of George III., Captain By- | 


ron, the ancestor of ‘* Childe Harold,’’ took pos- 
session of one of them. This is the first possession 
by England; it was only of one island, and not fol- 
lowed up by settlement. In 1766 the King of Spain 
sent troops and settled one of the islands, and called 
it ** Solidade;’’ and yet Great Britain, in 1769, 
claimed all the islands on the ground of prior dis- 
covery, and Spain was obliged to submit. 

One other case, and I have done with this branch 
of my remarks. I refer to the pretext assumed by 
England for driving out the Dutch from New York. 
In 1492 Columbus discovered the West India Isl- 


the do- || 
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to have received, in her mmo Captain Meares, || ands. In 1497, Giovanni eee Cabot, ‘ Tene. 


|| tian, in the employ of Henry VIL., discovered the 
| island of New Foundland and the Atlantic coast 
| as far as Virginia. Henry VII. made no settle. 
| ment nor motion towards one. In like inactivity 
| towards the discovery of Cabot passed the reign 
| of Henry VIII. So, too, passed the short reien of 
|| Edward VI. and Mary. In 1583, eighty-six years 
|; after the discovery of Giovanni Cabot, the firs; 
|| British charter of colonization was signed by Queen 
| Elizabeth to Sir Humphry Gilbert. Nothing was 
done under this grant. Then came the patent to 
| Sir Walter Raleigh to settle the southern part of 
North America, and he landed the first colony in 
|| 1607. This settlement was soon abandoned, noy 
did the second attempt of Sir Walter Raleigh meet 
| with any better success. Hackluyt, who chroni- 
cles these accounts, lived and wrote in the age of 
Elizabeth and James I., and was the chief man in 
|| the next expedition. It was got up by Hackluyt, 
| and was under the direction of Richard Gosnold, 
in pursuance of instructions from King James I., 
| to colonize Massachusetts Bay. Gosnold reached 
| the bay, traded with the natives, but made no set- 
tlements. James I. then divided the discovered 
land into two portions—Virginia and New Enz- 
land. In the meanwhile, Hudson, the Dutch nayi- 
gator, had sailed up the river which still bears his 
name. The Dutch landed where now stands the 
city of New York, settled, and immediately im- 
proved. In 1662 Charles II. granted the province 
of New York to his brother, the Duke of York, 
‘| under whose directions the Dutch were driven 
| or forced to yield. The English claimed it 
|| by the prior discovery made by Giovanni Cabot 
| more than one hundred years before. The Dutzh 
had settled, the English had not; and yet the prior 
| discovery title of England without settlement was 
| asserted and maintained. Sir, with such examples 
| on record and before the world, does it become Eng- 
|| land to object to title by discovery, even though 
|| no occupancy may have followed? 
|| Mr. Chairman, the United States have claimed 
| Oreron by virtue of the discoveries of her own citi- 
zens; and as I regard our claim good at all events 
|| as against England, I propose to say about ita 
| word or two. The silly argument, that because 
|| 
j 


| 





the United States claim under the Spanish title, her 
own cannot be good, and that the claim under her 
own nullifies the title of Spain, scarcely needs no- 
tice. It would be strange indeed if a good title was 
|| weakened by the acquisition of an outstanding 





from the Mississippi to the western boundary of || claim, but let this pass. 


The claim of the United States, apart from that 
as assignee of Spain, rests upon the discovery of 
the Columbia river by Captain Robert Gray, of 
| Boston, the exploration of the head waters of the 
| Columbia by Lewis and Clarke, and the improve- 
| ment and settlements of Mr. Astor and other Ame- 
rican citizens. I call the attention of the commit- 
tee again to the principle of international law which 
declares ‘“‘that the nation which discovers the 
‘ mouth of a river is entitled to the sovereignty to 
‘ all the lands watered by such river, its tributaries 
‘and head waters.’’? Great Britain acknowledged 
this principle as well by the treaty of Utrecht, 1713, 
as by the treaty of Versailles, 1763. M. de La 
Salle, in 1683, discovered the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi; by reason whereof, France claimed the whole 
| ouisiana, and this claim was admitted by Eng- 
land. Who discovered the mouth of the Columbia, 
or Oregon river, and who explored its head waters? 
We shall see. In the month of May, 1791, Captain 
Robert Gray, of the American ship ‘ Columbia,” 
|| of Boston, whilst cruising in the north Pacific, dis- 
'| covered an opening in the coast, in latitude 46° 16’, 
|| which he pronounced to be the mouth of a river. 
| On the 29th April, 1792, Captain Gray fell in with 





the English ship ‘‘ Discovery,” Captain Vancouver. 
Gray informed Vancouver of his having been off 
the mouth of a great river; Vancouver in his nar- 
rative mentions these facts, and afterwards made 
search for the river, but could not find it. He be- 
lieved that Captain Gray had been mistaken, for he 
thought that such a river was not there. On the 
11th May, 1792, Captain Gray was again off the 

opening where he informed Vancouver the river 
was to 





found. Yankee-like, he determined to 
satisfy himself, and he directed his course to the 
opening. This was no hazardiess matter—the 
breakers tossed the sea, and the surf was furious. 
He sailed on, crossed the dreaded bar at the mouth, 
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and found himself on the bosom of a magnificent 
river, Which he named after his own ship, ‘* Colum- 
bia.” He ascended the river twenty-five miles, 
anchored, landed, and traded with the natives, ‘He 
descended the river, named the capes on its north- 
ern and southern sides ‘“ Adams ” and * Han- | 
cock,’ and again spread his sails to the breezes of 
the Pacific. 

This was the first vessel that ever crossed the 
bar at the mouth of the Columbia or floated on the 
waters of that noble river. No sophistry or mis- 
representation can ever take from Captain Gray the 
honor of the discovery, or from his country the 
yalue of the acquisition. This river has its sources 
on the western slopes of the Rocky mountains, 
and forms a stream where it enters the Pacific seven 
miles in width. It meanders a great distance 
through a country, a greater part of which is well | 
adapted to the wants of man. From the mouth 
of the Columbia, a few days’ sail takes you to the 
Sandwich islands, and less than thirty days, to 
China. Here let me remind the committee of the | 
expedition sent by the United States under the Ad- | 
ministration of Mr. Jefferson. In 1804, Lewis and 
Clarke, in the service of the United States, ascend- | 
ed the Missouri, and are believed to be the first 
civilized men who crossed the Rocky mountains. || 
They discovered and explored the head waters of | 
the Columbia river, and followed it down to its 
mouth. A year or two after this, the American | 
Fur Company established trading posts on the | 
head waters of the Columbia; int in 1811 John 
Jacob Astor built the town of Astoria at its mouth. 
War was declared between the United States and 
Great Britain, and in the month of December, 1813, | 
Astoria was captured by the British sloop of war | 
‘‘Raceoon,’’ Captain Blake. By the peace treaty, || 
known as the treaty of Ghent, it was agreed ‘‘that || 
all territory, &c., taken from either party by the || 
other during the war should be ResTorep.’’ Not || 
assigned to, aliened, or surrendered, but restored. || 
Sir, you can only restore that which formerly be- || 
longed to you. i 

Mr. Chairman, these are some of the reasons 
which have induced me to believe that the whole 
of Oregon is ours; and believing so, I am prepared || 
to go the full length to assert and maintain our || 
claim. It is, sir,in my judgment, full time that || 
the joint occupancy under the conventions of 1818 || 
and 1827 should be terminated. Great Britain has || 
had the exclusive benefit of the arrangement. || 
Without title to one rood of the territory, she has || 
dotted it everywhere with her forts, and the Brit- || 
ish flag at this day flaunts as saucily over the || 
stockades of the dedien"s Bay Company as on | 
the ramparts of Gibraltar. No American can set- | 
tle there with a view to business. No sooner does | 
he fix himself than the agents of the Hudson’s Bay | 
Company surround him, undersell, and drive him | 
from the trade. Mr. Farnham, an intelligent gen- |. 
tleman who travelled through Oregon, states that | 
Mr. Wyeth, an enterprising Yankee, established, || 
at great labor and expense,a post for trading with || 
the Indians, (Fort Hall,) and immediately the Hud- || 

| 
| 





j 


| 


son’s Bay Company forced him to sell to them. || 
They undersold him, and paid higher prices for | 
peltries, until the adventurous man found himself | 
without business. The Hudson’s Bay Company || 
have now twenty-two forts in Oregon. Nor, sir, | 
will it do to say that Great Britain has not thus ex- | 
ercised acts of ownership and sovereignty over the | 
territory of Oregon. The Hudson’s Bay Company | 
18, quoad hoc, the British Government. Well does | 
she understand the use and management of these 
politico-commercial companies, and profitably has || 
she used them. Look to the history of the East || 
India Company, and see the mammoth empire she || 
has acquired by means of that trading corporation. || 
Little more than one hundred years since Great 
Britain had in the East Indies the small commer- |) 
cial factories at Surat, Madras, and Calcutta, | 
which, together with the island of Bombay, obtain- | 
ed from Portugal as the dowry of the wife of |) 
Charles the Second, were all her possessions there. || 
Now, after having waded in blood throat-deep to | 

| 


empire, she sways her sceptre over one hundred 
millions of people. The glory of the conquest is | 
England’s—the crime and horror of the murders | 
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| home, she has something to look after. 
redressed wrongs of the Irish people startle her 


| of peace measures. 


| olution as equivalent to a declaration of war. 


| republic, based upon the rights of man. 


The Oregon Quest 


ion—Mr. Ficklin. | 


our people that our claim to Oregon is good, and — the eager throng, who watched with throbbing 


we will have it at all and every hazard. The pallid 
and trembling cry of war will not frighten them 
from their propriety. No gaunt spectres of com- 


|mercial distress, sacked cities and ruined com 


merce, will alarm the people, when the national 
rights and honor are at stake. 

Sir, I trust you will at once give the notice to 
terminate this ruinous joint occupancy. Let it be 
xrompt and decisive. England will hesitate long 


Pefore she wars with us; she has little to gain but | 


hard blows. During the late war, she gained little 
of advantage or glory. 
lions of people; we are now twenty millions. 


At 


The un- 


conscience, and her starving millions are illy con- 
tented with their miserable bondage. Sir, I be- 


lieve the resolution before the committee, if adopt- 
/ed by a true American vote, will be the greatest | 
It will assure the world of the | 
| intention to vindicate our rights; it will assure 
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We were then seven mil- | 


England that the nation is determined to have their | 


| own, despite her monetary, her naval, or military 


power. Gentlemen regard the passage of this res- 


I 


do not so regard it. But should such be the result | 


of our action, why, let itcome. For one, I adopt 


| the language and sentiment of old John Adams, 


when speaking of the Declaration of Independence, | 


‘¢ Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish,’”’ I 
go for the resolution. 

I will not detain the committee by speaking of 
the value of Oregon; all who have been there speak 
of it as the fit abode of a vast nation of freemen. 


| We want it now, to reclaim it from its wild state, 


and make it blossom as the rose—to rear upa mighty 
J England 
wants it, and keeps it as a breeding den for wild 
beasts, in whose pursuit ever is the rapacious 
Hudson Bay Company. 
of man—England uses it for the breeding of beasts. 
Let there be an end to this, 
be made perfect, and our possession asserted and 


maintained, the moral, the political, and the com- | 


mercial affairs of Asia will be revolutionized. 


I 


believe that the man is now living who will see | 
y railroad with the | 
ned, and the trade | 


— Atlantic cities connected b 
acific ocean. That accomplis 
of China, and India, and islands of the Pacific, 


rush by this course to Europe. Six or eight days, | 


by railroad, will whirl you from some magnificent 
city, to be founded and built on the shores of the 
Pacific, to Philadelphia or New York. We shall 
be neighbors of the Chinese; and as it was from the 
east the nations of the world received their early 
knowledge of the arts and sciences, so from the 
west it shall be given back to them. Ay, sir; not 
only their arts and sciences highly improved, but 


we will take to them the blessings and the repub- | 


licanism of Christianity. 


OREGON QUESTION. 
SPEECH OF HON. O. B. FICKLIN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 


In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
February 6, 1846. 


Affairs, requiring the President to notify Great 
Britain of the intention of the United States to 


abrogate the convention of 1827, being under 
consideration in Committee of the Whole— 


Mr. FICKLIN addressed the committee as fol- 
Ows: 

Mr. Cuatrman: The immense concourse of per- 
sons who have pressed to the Capitol each day, 
and the profound and unusual attention bestowed 
by members on this floor, sufficiently indicate the 
importance of the subject under discusion. 

The masses everywhere are aroused, and the in- 
tense interest felt here is but an epitome of public 
sentiment in the States. 

The Texas resolutions, which were introduced 
into this House at the last session with more than 


God gave it for the uses | 


When our ttle shall | 


: : . || made the occas 
The Resolution from the Committee on Foreign | 


E. 


] 
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hearts the first gleams of the new star ascending to 
its place in our political firmament. 

A zeal no less burning—an excitement no less 
overwhelming—is destined to impel our citizens 
forward, until the Oregon question is satisfactorily 
and finally adjusted; and those politicians who 
recklessly attempt to breast the current of popular 
opinion, will as certainly be swept away by its 
wave. 

Our geographical position, and the indomitable 
energy of our people, alike proclaim that this must 
become an ocean-bound republic; and the decree 
has gone forth, that we shall acquire territory on 
this continent whenever we may rightfully do so, 
and that we should not part with one foot of that 
which legitimately belongs to us. 

“Texas and Oregon’? were cradled together in 
the Baltimore convention, were inscribed en our 
banners, and were flung to the breeze in every por- 
tion of the Union. The annexation of the former 
was a bloodless achievement, and the occupation 
of the latter will be equally so, if we be firm and 
united. We should suffer no sectional jealousy, 
no touch of selfish or mercenary feeling, to warp 

| our judgment on a question of this character. Nor 
should we stop to inquire whether the proposed ac- 
quisition of-territory, east or west, north or south, 
gives the balance of power to this or that section 
of the Union; but, looking with an eye single to 
the aggrandizement of the nation as a whole, we 
should extend our limits whenever we can do so 
without invading the rights of others. On casting 
about, Lam gratified to learn that most of the south- 
/ern States, unbiassed by sectional jealousies, are 
with us on this question; and that a large majority 
of their members on this floor, animated by the true 
American feeling, are found in the front ranks doing 
battle for Oregon, The parailel between Texas and 
Oregon is striking in this, that those of our friends 
who took the responsibility to vote against Texas 
fell under the reproaches, not to say denunciations 
| of their brethren, and endured all the horrors of the 
| faggot and stake. They now, in turn, indulge the 
“retort courteous”? towards those who differ with 
us as to Oregon. While the majority of us must 
deeply regret that any occasion for vituperation 
should have arisen either on the one hand or the 
other, all must be admonished that, on a question 
of reannexation or occupation of territory, it is, to 
say the least, perilous to be tender-footed on any 
| part of the ground. 

Those who so earnestly (and I may add ably) 
oppose the giving the notice to Great Britain, differ 
with us only as to the means of obtaining the end. 

| They, with very few exceptions, are decidedly of 
opinion that our title to the Oregon territory, = to 
54° 40’, is clear and indisputable, and are willing 
to go with us for all of those that I regard as the 
strong and warlike measures, which look to the 

taking and holding possession of that country. 

My purpose, then, is not to upbraid them for 
this difference of opinion, but, as far as I can, to 

| discuss the question with them; to oppose argu- 
| ment to argument, and let mind grapple with mind, 
/ until the judgment is convinced, so far as that can 
, be done. 
This resolution is debated by the opponents of 
| the notice as a war measure; and it is sought to be 
ion of a. a panic through- 
out the country; and brokers and stock-jobbers, 


|| together with that portion of the American press 


|| been engage 


: ae | under their control, are uniting their efforts in this 
terminate the joint occupancy of Oregon, and to |! 


general outcry against a war. It is doubtless re- 
| membered by all, that these panic-makers have 
. from time to time in alarming the 
| public mind for the purpose of subserving their 
|| pecuniary interests. That Great Britain may make 
it the pretext of a war, as she might make the re- 
annexation of Texas, or any other exercise of our 
| rights, the pretext for war if she chose to do so, 
| is not denied; but that it furnishes no just ground 
7 an appeal to arms is, I think, plainly demonstra- 
ble. 
The distinguished member from South Carolina 
| [Mr. Ruetr] seemed to congratulate himself upon 
the fact that he was pursuing a course on this ques- 
} tion in opposition to the venerable gentleman from 





belong to the East India Company, says the his- || doubts of their success, gained strength at every | Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams;] and that, therefore, 
torian of that proud island! So, too, would act the || step of their onward progress; and on the night of | he must be right. Let him not, however, ** lay the 

udson’s Bay Company, if they dared; but the || their final passage through the other end of the |) flattering unction to his soul;”’ for, unless the signs 
American people are made of sterner stuff. Satisfy | Capitol, a dread and deathlike silence pervaded |. of the times greatly deceive us, Massachusetts and 
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South Carolina, that have indulged the most deadly 
hate and bitter feuds towards each other in times 
past, will be found side by side at the present mo- 
ment; and their sons, with a few exceptions, who 
have been for so long atime “ looking daggers” at 
each other, will come up and vote together against 
the giving of this notice. 

Jt is contended by some gentlemen that negotia- 
tions should be again renewed; but I think very 
differently. The ministers of Great Britain under- 
stand the arts of diplomacy better than ours. For 
more than a quarter of a century we have failed 
to settle this question by negotiation, Our offer 
of compromise has been formally withdrawn, and 
I think that the matter should rest there; and that 
we should now stand upon all of our rights uniil 
that imperious nation shall make us a fair and just 
offer. 

Some, again, are proposing to arbitrate. This is 
wholly inadmissible, for in that adjudication we 
should not be tried by our peers. Crowned heads 
do not desire to broaden ah ngthen the territory of 
republican governments ; but, on the contrary, they 
are strongly interested in enlarging the dominions 
and establishing the doctrine of ** the divine right of 
kings.’’ As well might the question of the divinity 
of the Messiah be submiutt d to the decision of Ma- 
hommedans and Jews, as for this question to be re- 
ferred to the arbitrament of monarchs or of emper- 
ors. We know the decision in advance. No, sir; as 
much as I love peace, and desire to avoid war, yet 
if there is no other alternative but to arbitrate this 


difficulty, I would say, unhesitatingly, let it be | 


done at the cannon’s mouth, 


Those of our friends who seem most alarmed at | 


the prospect of a war, and who have depicted its 
horrors so eloquently and so vividly, were not, I 
believe, when Texas was the prize, afraid to meet 
Mexico, Great Britain, and France, combined, on 
the battle-field, and our navy and army were in no 
better state of preparatign then than they are now. 
The Mexican Minister declared that annexation 
would produce war. He demanded his passports, 
and returned home. The fingers of Great Britain 
and France were traced in the plot to prevent an- 
nexation. It was then said we should have war 
with the three Powers combined; and all the ef- 
fort then to get up a war panic did not check the 
‘¢ immoderate valor”’ of our friends, whose thoughts 
scem now so *fturned on peace.’’ 
me that they have placed Retascivis in a dilemma 
from which they cannot very well escape. South 
Carolina and Virginia, then so impetuous and 


It appears to | 


eager for ‘ bearding the British lion,” are now the | 


most eloquent in depicting the horrors of war and 
the prowess of British arms. ‘These members ad- 
mit that our title is clear, and yet they are unwil- 
ling to give the notice. This isa strange voice to 
come from these ancient Commonwealths; and did 
we not know better, it would be supposed to ema- 
nate from the peace party of New Pheland. 

The distinguished member from the os Fer- 
ry district in Virginia [Mr. Bepincer] ¢ 
with captivating eloquence, a scene he witnessed 
at that point. It was the American eagle, darting 
along the verge of a dark and portentous cloud, 


escribed, 


charged with thunder and gleaming with lightning, 


and perching himself upon one of the loftiest peaks 
of the Blue Ridge. ‘The cloud passed away, the sun 
again shone forth from a clear sky, and he saw the 
eagle take his flight westward. I trust, sir, that his 
eagle has found a mountain as tall, a climate as ge- 
nial, and a sky as clear in Oregon as those he left 
behind him. Virginia patriotism and valor have 
been illustrated in many a fearful conflict; and 
should war come upon us, I say, without hesita- 
tion, that all the eagles that have been driven 
from her mountains, either by thunder-clouds or 


panic speeches, will be won back by the deeds of 


noble daring of her sons upon the battle-field. 


So, sir, with South Carolina, I know it is taunt- | 
ingly said that her political leaders control the | 


: ee: } 
masses with absolute, not to say, despotic rule. It | 


is believed by many that when her politicians take 


of public opinion in South Carolina with as much 
precision by inquiring of her distinguished states- 
men as you can the rate of exchange at a given 
point by inquiring at the counter of a bank. How 
this may be I have not been there to inquire, 


But | 


| iard, at the entrance of the Gulf of California.” 


| his departure on the 8th of July, 1539, from Aca- 
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yet smouldering in the land of Marion, of Pinck- 
ney, and of Sumter, and that they need but a pro- 
per occasion to give them vent. Should war come, | 
(which I cannot for a moment believe,) those who | 
now differ with usas to the policy of this measure, 
will, [doubt not, be amongst the first to kindle the 
watch-fires upon the altar of liberty. Let us there- 
fore, on this occasion, not be intolerant towards 
each other; but while reposing a generous confi- | 


dence, cultivate the kindlier and better feelings of | 
our nature, 

Our title to this territory is the pivot upon which | 
the whole question must turn. It constitutes the 
very essence, soul, and life of the controversy. | 
Some persons will deem it supererogation, at this | 
stage of the discussion, to pause for a moment to | 
prove our title, for the reason that both of the great | 
political parties of this country concede it to be | 
good and valid, ‘That would do, if this country | 
alone were concerned in the result. But I appre- 


should concede that we had no just claim to Ore- 
gon, we would not by any means regard that as 
conclusive proof of the fact. 

If it can be established that we have a good and | 
valid title to all or any portion of Oregon, it settles | 
the question as to our noe. and as to our course, 
to the extent of the territory to which we are thus 
entitled. For if any of it is ours, we must hold it, 
or else yield it from fear of Great Britain. We 
cannot do the latter; for the act—craven and dis- 
honorable in itself—would dissolve the charm and 
break the spring of our success as a nation. 

Much has been well and justly said of the rapa- | 
city, injustice, and grasping ambition of Great | 
Britain. Though she may be regarded by other 
nations as the **beast with seven heads and ten 
horns,’’ and though her iniquities toward them and 
us may, and indeed have, accumulated with each 
succeeding year; yet it all avails nothing in this 
controversy, if the territory belongs to her, and not 
to us. 
ent elements of our ttle. 

dy the Florida treaty of the 22d of February, 
1819, we obtained all the rights which Spain then 
had to that country north of 42°, whether accruing 
from discovery, exploration, or occupation; and 
they are as follows: rece the time of the discovery 
by Columbus, in 1492, the Spanish Government 
never rested till they had explored the whole Pa- 
cific coast. In 1520, Fernando Magellan, in the 
service of Spain, discovered and sailed through | 
the highly important and far-famed Straits of Ma- 
gellan, which received and yet bear his name. 
In 1528, the celebrated Cortes, who was appointed 
by Charles V. as captain-general of New Spain, 
(now Mexico,) fitted out a vessel under the com- 
mand of Maldonado, one of his officers, who was 
absent for six months, cruising in the Pacific. In 
1532, he despatched two vessels, one under the 
command of Mendoza, and the other commanded 





of north latitude; and the country thus visited was | 
claimed by Cortes for Spain, and afterwards re 
ceived the name of California. 

The northernmost point oceupied in 1530 on the 
Pacific by any civilized nation, was * Culiacan, 
which was founded by Nuno de Guzman, a Span- 


The last expedition made by order of Cortes | 
was commanded by Francisco de Ulloa, who took | 


pulco. He discovered an island near the coast | 
under the 28th parallel of latitude, which was | 
named the Isle of Cedars. In 1543 Bartolome 
Ferelo, a Spaniard, under the authority of the 
Viceroy of Mexico, on the 26th of February o. 
that year, discovered the Cape of Perils or Stormy 
cape, under the 41st parallel, which is supposed 
to be the place now called Mendocino; and on the 
Ist of March he had reached as far north as the 
44th parallel of latitude—certainly as far as the 43d. 

The Straits of Fuca, which enter the land at 48° 





| 24’, and return to the ocean at 51°, were discover- 
snuff, the common people involuntarily sneeze all | 


over the State; and that you can ascertain the state | 


sure I am, that the undying fires of patriotism are | 


| with the natives, 


ed in 1592 by Juan de Fuca, under Spanish au- 
thority, whose name they now bear; he sailed in 
and remained there more than twenty days, tradin 
In_1603 Cape Blanco, in lati- 
tude 43°, and the river Umpqua, in latitude 44°, were 
discovered by Ensign Martin de Aquilar, who was 
acting under the Spanish authority. 

An expedition was fitted out in 1774, by order 


it 





of the Spanish Government, under the comma; d 
of Ensign Juan Perez, accompanied by Est 
Martinez as his pilot, with directions to’sail as fay 
north as 60°, and to survey the coast from the nee 
southward to Monterey; and for them to take 
session in the name of the King of Spain. 
On the 18th of July, 1774, Perez reached as far 


avan 


pos- 


|| north as the 54th parallel of latitude, and discover. 


ed land to the east, to which he gave the name of 
cape Santa Margarita. 

a made land on the 9th of August in the same 
year, under the parallel of 49° 30’, anchored in 
deep bay, and traded freely with the Indians, and 
called the place Port San Lorenzo; and it is yy. 
doubtedly the same which four years afterwards 
received from Captain Cook the appellation of 
King George’s Sound, but now known as Nootka 
Sound—the name given it by the natives. 

On the 15th of August, 1775, Heceta discovered 


c ( _ bi | the bay at the mouth of Columbia river, in Jati- 
hend, that if the whig and tory parties in England || 


tude 46° 17’, but was prevented by the force of the 
current from entering the mouth of the river. 


3odega and Maurell proceeded in August, 1775, 


| as far north as the 58th parallel of latitude, and 


took possession of the country in the name of the 
Spanish King. St. Salvador Diego, in the fall of 
1790, explored the Russian possessions. These, 
together with many other voyages and explora- 
tions, here omitted for want of space, prove most 
clearly that, so far as discovery is concerned, 
Spain is greatly in advance of all other nations; 


and that her navigators had visited the whole 


coast of the Pacific as far north as the 61st parallel 
of latitude, long prior to those of any other nation, 

The first navigator from whose discoveries Great 
Britain could derive any title on the northwest 
coast of America is Captain Cook, who, in March, 
1778, visited Cape Flattery, in the 48th parallel of 
latitude; but he did not discover the mouth of the 
Columbia or the Straits of Fuca. In March, 177s, 


| he anchored in Nootka Sound, and gave it the 
Therefore, | proceed to examine the differ- || 


name of King George’s Sound; but Nootka was 
the name given to it by the natives, and it has ever 


| since borne that name. He discovered many uten- 
| sils of iron and brass, and also two silver spoons, 
_of Spanish manufacture, in the possession of the 


| the Arctic ocean. 


natives—showing clearly that they had before been 
visited by the Spaniards. 

Captain Cook, continuing his voyage north, 
saw Mount San Jacinto, which had been named 
four years before ny Bodega; saw Mount St. Eli- 
as, and, pushing his voyage north, passed into 
He afterwards visited Owyhee, 
where, on the 16th of February, he fell a victim 
to the natives. 

It is claimed by the British minister, Mr. Pak- 


_ enham, that Captain Berkeley, a British subject, in 
/a vessel under Austrian colors, discovered the 


Straits of Fuca in 1787, when it will be remem- 
bered that Juan de Fuca made the same discovery 


? in 1592—being 195 years previous; and that Cap- 
by Mazuela, who sailed as far as the 27th degree | 


tain Duncan, in the year 1787, entered the straits 


| and traded with the natives at the village of Clas- 
| set; and also that John Meares visited Nootka 


Sound in 1788, four years after it had been visit- 
ed and taken possession of by Perez. John 
Meares was a lieutenant in the British navy on 


half pay. The Felice, of which he was super- 


cargo, and the Iphigenia, of which William Doug- 
lass was supercargo, were fitted out at the Portu- 
guese port of Macao. Both were Portuguese ves- 
sels, and ostensibly commanded by Portuguese 
captains, sailed under the Portuguese flag, and had 
passports and other papers showing that the ves- 
sels were the property of Juan Cavallo, a Portu- 
guese merchant of Macao. 

If there had been any virtue in the discovery of 
Berkeley, it would have belonged to Austria, in 
whose service he was; or if there had been any 
merit in the discoveries of Meares, they would 
have enured to the benefit of Portugal. If Meares 
had attempted to navigate the North Pacific ocean 
as a British officer, his vessel would have been 
subject to seizure, and his officers and crew to pun- 
ishment, as they had no license from the South 
Sea or East India companies. Whether he be re- 
garded, therefore, as a British subject, sailing un- 
der false colors, or as in the employment of Ca- 
vallo, the Portuguese merchant, he could not claim 
any protection from the British Government, or 
confer upon her any rights resulting from his dis- 
coveries. 
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During all this period of time, it will be seen by || 
reference to history that Great Britain had made 
no settlement whatever on the northwest coast 
of America; that she discovered no portion of 
the coast which had not been previously discov- 
ered by Spain; and that Spain held the undisputed 
title to it up to 1790, when John Meares called on 
the British Government to aid him. Had Great 
Britain possessed the same ude that Spain did, can | 
there be a doubt that she would have claimed and 
held the whole Pacific coast from Panama to Beh- | 
ring’s straits? eel | 

It will be remembered, that when Great Britain 
planted her colonies on the Atlantic, she claimed, 
on the ground of continuity and contiguity of ter- 
ritory, that her right of soil extended from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific ocean. The French Govern- 
ment discovered and explored the Mississippi and 
other tributary streams, and made settlements along | 
their valleys. A dispute arose between England 
and France in regard to their territorial rights, and 
they went to war. 

The treaty of Paris, concluded on the 10th of 
February, 1763, settled the boundary between 
those two nations; and so much of the 7th section 
as relates thereto is in these words: 

“In order to re-establish peace on solid and dura- 
‘ ble foundations, and to remove forever all subjects 
‘ of dispute with regard to the limits of the British 
‘and French territories on the continent of Ameri- | 
‘ca, it is agreed that for the future the confines be- 
‘tween the dominions of his Britannic Majesty and 
‘those of his most Christian Majesty, in that part 
‘of the world, shall be fixed irrevocably by a line 
‘drawn along the middle of the river Mississippi, 
‘from its source to the river Iberville, and thence, 
‘by a line drawn along the middle of this river, and 
‘the lakes Maurepas and Pontchartrain, to the 
‘sea.”? 

sy this treaty Great Britain obtained the Cana- 
das, Florida, and a portion of Louisiana; she parted 
with all her claims west of the Mississippi, received 
the full benefit of the doctrine of continuity, and is 
therefore estopped now from denying the principle. 

By the treaty of Louisiana, dated on the 30th of 
April, 1803, we succeeded to all the rights which 
France acquired under the treaty of 1763, and have 
the full benefit of the doctrine of continuity, as 
England once had to any country lying west of the 
Mississippi, to which she had oak 

Now | will examine very briefly the title which 
we have to that territory in our own proper right, 
growing out of discoveries and settlements by this 
Government and its citizens. 

In June, 1789, Captain Robert Gray, of Boston, | 
explored the eastern coast of Queen Charlotte’s ls- 
land. In the summer of 1791, he visited the coast 
of the north Pacific, between 54° and 60° of north 
latitude. In May, 1792, he discovered Bulfinch’s 
harbor; and on the 11th of that month he entered 
the mouth of the Columbia river, which Heceta 
could not do when he made the attempt in 1775; 
and both Meares and Vancouver, after examina- 
tion, denied the existence of sucha river. The 
tributaries of this river drain the territory of Ore- 
gon as far north as the 53d parallel of latitude. 
In 1804-5, an expedition was made under our Gov- 
ernment by Lewis and Clarke, who visited and 
minutely explored that country. In 1811, settle- 
ments were made by the American Company at 
Astoria, near the mouth of the Columbia river, at 
Okenegan, six hundred miles above, and at Spo- 
kan, some fifty miles further up. They were cap- 
tured by Great Britain during the war of 1812, and 
were restored under the treaty of Ghent, the 6th 
day of October, 1818. It cannot be successfully 
contended that the surrender did not restore to us 
all the country of which we were divested by the 
capture, for the latter was commensurate with the 
former act. We, therefore, are entitled to the Co- 
lumbia river and the country drained by it, because | 
we were the first to discover, explore, and settle it. 

Uniting as we do the title of Spain, who, by dis- | 
covery and exploration, was between two and three 
centuries in advance of any other nation on the 
northwest coast of America, the title of France, to- 
gether with the title acquired in our own right by 
discovery, exploration, and settlement, which is | 
ilps | good as against the claim of Great Brit- 
ain, we have a complete and perfect title to the soil 


and sovereignty of the country between 42° and 
54° 40’ north latitude. 
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The talented member from the Boston district 
[Mr. Wixturop] facetiously alluded to Adam’s 
will and the Mormon testament in connexion with 
the Oregon question. As the British ministers 
have hitherto been unable to locate this vagrant 
claim of tite—some of them relying solely on the 
Nootka Sound treaty, and others mainly on dis- 
covery—I must request my friend, at his earliest 
leisure, to consult, with his usual industry and re- 
search, the pages of the Mormon testament and 
of Adam’s will, and if the British ttle to Oregon 
is not recorded in one of those time-honored in- 
struments, it may be fairly presumed that it does 
not exist anywhere. 

I will next proceed to examine the Nootka 
treaty, signed at the Escurial, October 28, 1790, 
between Great Britain and Spain. In order toa 
full understanding of the spirit and meaning of 
that convention, and to the position assumed by 
Great Britain at the time, it is important that we 
examine the circumstances which gave rise to it. 
The celebrated John Meares, who, as stated here- 
tofore, was merely supercargo of a Portuguese 
vessel, sailing under the Portuguese flag, was the 
prime mover, the Alpha and Omega of the cause 
of difficulty between Spain and Great Britain, of 
which this treaty was the offspring. 

Lieutenant Meares, with the two Portuguese 
vessels, visited Nootka Sound, where they were 
captured in 1789, by Martinez, on behalf of the 
Spanish Government. 

Spain having discovered and established a fort 
at Nootka Sound, regarded Meares as an aggres- 
sor, and treated him as such. Meares, it will be 
observed, was a mere adventurer, trading with the 
natives, not connected in any way with the Gov- 
ernment of Portugal, under whose flag he sailed, 
or with Great Britain, under whose flag he did not 
sail. Portugal took no notice of the complaints of 
Meares; not so with Great Britain, for she, proba- 
bly at that time desiring a controversy with Spain, 
made it the occasion of a most rancorous quarrel 
with that Government. Meares presented a me- | 
morial, setting forth his grievances, containing 
many inconsistences and palpable falsehoods. 

I will here quote a few passages, to show the 
fertile imagination of the notorious John Meares, 
who possessed the power to amplify facts in a 
most eminent degree. At page 114 of his voyage, 
on the 25th May, 1788, he says: 

** Maquilla had not only most readily consented 
‘to grant us a spot of ground in his territory, 
‘whereon a house might be built for the accom- 
‘“modation of the people we intended to leave 
‘there, but had promised us also his assistance in 
‘ forwarding our works, and his protection of the 
‘party who were destined to remain at Nootka 
during our absence. In return for this kindness, 
the chief was presented with a pair of pistols, 
which he had regarded with an eye of solicitude 
ever since our arrival ’’—Voyage. 

On the third page of his memorial to the British 
Parliament, Meares says: 

‘* Mr. Colnet was directed to fix his residence at 
‘Nootka sound, and with that view, to erect a 
‘substantial house on the spot which your memo- 
‘rialist had purchased in the preceding year; as 
‘ will appear by a copy of his instructions hereto 
‘ annexed.”’ 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


We next turn to the instructions given by Meares 
to Colnet, dated Macao, 17th April, 1789, and find, 
upon their perusal, that no such instructions were 
given as stated by Meares in his memorial to 
Parliament. Passing on to the first article of the | 
Nootka treaty, we find that on the 28th October, 
1790, the spot of ground granted by the Indian 
chief to Meares had already ‘*‘ swollen into build- | 
ings and tracts of land.” The account of Meares, | 
of the rapid transition of the spot of ground grant- 
ed him by the Indian chief into buildings and | 


'grounds, is only paralleled by the miraculous 


mr of his illustrious predecessor, Sir John Fal- 
staff, when giving a narrative of the attack made 
on him by the men in buckram. And justice can 
alone be done to the inimitable Falstaff by giving 
the story in his own words: 
= Poins. ’Pray God, you have not murdered some of 
them. 


Fal. Nay, that’s past praying for; for I have peppered | 
two of them; two, I am sure, I have paid; two rogues in 
buckram suits. I tell thee what, Hal: if I tell thee a lie, 
spit in my face, cali me horse. Thou knowest my old ward: | 
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here I Jay, and thus I bore my point. Four rogues in buck- 
ram let drive at me 

P. Hen. What, four? thou enaidst but two, even now. 

Fal. Four, Hal; I told thee four. 

Poins. Ay, ay, he said four. 

Ful. These tour came all a-front, and mainly thrust at 
me. I made me no more ado, but took all their seven pots 
in my target thus. 

P. Hen. Seven? Why, there were but four, even now. 

Fd. in buckram, 

Poins. Ay, four in buckram suits, 

Ful. Seven, by these hills, or Lam a villain else. 

P. Hen, Prithee, let him alone; we shall have more anon. 

Fi. Dost thou hear me, Hal? 

P. Hen. Ay, and mark thee too, Jack. 

Fid, Do so, for itis worth the listening to. 
in buckram, that I told thee of— 

P. Hen. So, two more already. 

Fal. Their points being broken—— = * 

Poins. Down fell their hose. 

Ful. Began to give me ground. But I followed me close; 
came in foot and hand; and, with a thought, seven of the 
eleven T paid. 

P. Hen. O monstrous! Eleven buckram men grow out 
of two!” 





These nine 


Thus it will be seen that the story of Meares is 

a type, but too faithfully drawn, of the fabrications 
_of Sir John Falstaff, and justly entitles him to the 

full name of Sir John Falstaff Meares. And, 

strange to tell, it was the marvellous story of this 
man Meares that caused the British ministry to 
levy an army, and threaten annihilation to Spain; 
and thereupon the King of England, in his messave 
to Parliament touching the seizure of these ves- 
sels at Nootka, says: ‘That two vessels belong 

‘ing to his subjects, and navigated under the Brit- 

‘ish flag, and two others of which the description 

is not sufficiently ascertained, had been captured 
at Nootka sound by an officer commanding two 
Spanish ships of war; the cargo of the two Brit- 
ish vessels had been seized, and their crews had 
been sent as prisoners to a Spanish port.” 

‘** Pitt, then in the pride of his power, had inher- 
‘ited his father’s hatred for, and contempt of, the 
‘ Spanish nation,’’ and he seized the opportunity 
to make Spain yield to his dictation or overthrow 
her empire; hence he demanded the surrender of 
her clear and undoubted rights, and assembled a 
mighty armament to awe her into submission; but 
ihe movements of the French Government in order- 
ing forty-five sail of the line, and a proportionate 
number of frigates, the treaty of peace concluded 
between Sweden and Russia Aucust 3, 1790, 80 as 
to leave the latter in a powerful condition to prose- 
eute her designs upon Turkey, together with the 
financial condition of Great Britain, induced Mr. 
Pitt to change his views, and to seek, through the 
intervention of the National Assembly of France, 
conducted in a secret and confidential manner, a 
treaty of peace and alliance with Spain; and the 
Nootka convention was the result of that negotia- 
tion, This, it must be borne in mind, was the 
second year of the French Revolution, and during 
the spread of republican principles. ‘These facts 
may furnish some clue to the reason why the 
Nootka treaty is one for the benefit of traders, 


‘ 


‘ 


‘ 


| hunters, and trappers merely, and does not in any 


way whatever atiect or weaken the title of Spain to 
the soil. The hut of the fisherman and the cabin 
of the hunter and trapper alone were looked to and 
provided for. Great Britain softened down in her 
demands and exactions, lest, perchance, Russia, 
Sweden, and France might make commen cause 
with Spain against her, and for fear that the revo- 
lutionary spirit of France might seize the subjects 
of Great Britain. But for this Spain would have 
had to truckle to the blustermg of Great Britain, 
and to have given her part, or perhaps all, of that 
| territory. 
In this position I am fortified by the celebrated 
| French historian, Sezur, whose work bears date in 
1801. In speaking of this transaction, he says that 
| England, ‘* under the flimsy pretence of reclaiming 
| * some contraband ships taken by the Spaniards on 
* the west coast of North America, threatened and 
‘ declared war against Spain.’’ (2d vol., page 163, 
Segur’s History.) Further on, at page 171, same 
volume, he says that * France, after a short hesi- 
| * tation, notwithstanding the disorder of her finan- 
‘ces, determined to support Spain against the Eng- 
‘lish? # * * * * * * . 
** And the cabinet of London, intimidated by this 
‘ energetic and unexpected resolution, postponed its 
‘ambitious projects; contented itself with the resti- 
‘tution of the English vessels that had been cap- 
‘ tured, and agreed with the court of Madrid mutu- 
, ‘ally to disarm.” 
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The 5th article of the Nootka treaty, which is 
the only important one bearing on this point, is in 
the words Sacadars 

‘Ant. 5. As well in the places which are to be 
‘ restored to the British subjects by virtue of the 
‘ first article, as in all other parts of the northwest- 
‘ern coasts of North America or of the islands ad- 
‘ jacent, situate to the north of the parts of the said 
‘coast already occupied by Spain, wherever the 
‘ subjects of either of the two powers shall have 
‘ made settlements since the month of April, 1789, 
‘or shall hereafter make any, the subjects of the 
‘other shall have free access, and shall carry on 
‘their trade without any disturbance or molesta- 
* tion.” 

I will now give a few instances of the construc- 
tion put upon this treaty by British statesmen, se- 
lecting as well those who supported the ministry, 
as those who opposed it. ‘The Duke of Montrose, 
who meved an address of thanks to the king for 
having made the treaty, used this language: 

** We are not only restored to Nootka, but, by 
‘an express stipulation, we may participate in a 
‘ more northern settlement, if we should find at any 
‘time that a more northern situation would be 
‘ preferable for the carrying on of the trade.”’ 

Mr. Dundas said: 

“‘At Nootka we have obtained a specific right to 
‘trade and fish.’’ 

Of the opposition, Mr. Fox said: 

“Our right before was to settle in any part of 
‘South or Northwest America, not fortified against 
‘us by previous occupancy; and we are now re- 
‘ stricted to settle in certain places only, and under 
‘certain restrictions; we had obtained an admission 
* of our rights to settle to the north, and even that, 
‘we had not obtained with clearness, as the Span- 
‘ish settlements were the only mark of limits.”’ 

Lord North said: ** Was it not necessary to 
‘know the reasons for so vague a delineation of 
‘our rights in the northwestern American seas as 
‘the convention contained, and of the boon of 
*Spain’s not colonizing beyond the most northern 
‘ of her settlements ?’’—(See vol. 23, pages 980, 996, 
Parliamentary History.) It is thus shown that 
Great Britain could make no settlements south of 
Nootka sound. ‘That this Nootka treaty was one 
for the purposes of commerce, navigation, and 
trading with the Indian tribes, and that it does not 
confer the right of soil and sovereignty, is further 
shown by Messrs. Huskisson and Addington in 
their comraunication to Mr. Gallatin in 1826, while 
negotiating about the territory of Oregon. Thev 
say: **Great Britain claims no exclusive sovereign- 
ty over any portion of the territory on the Pa- 
cific between the 42d and 49th parallels of lati- 
tude; her present claim—not in respect to any 
part, but to the whole—is limited to a right of 
joint occupancy in common with other States, 
leaving the right of exclusive dominion in abey- 
ance; and her pretensions tend to the mere main- 
tenance of her own rights In resistance to the ex- 
clusive character of the pretensions of the United 
States.”’ “The rights of Great Britain are re- 
corded and defined in the convention of 1790, 
(with Spain;) they embrace the right to navigate 
the waters of those countries, to settle in and over 
any part of them, and to trade with the inhabit- 
ants and occupants of the same. It is admitted 
that the United States possess the same right; but 
‘beyond those rights they possess none.”’ 

This convention, therefore, between Great Brit- 
ain and Spain does not in any way impair the ulti- 
mate sovereignty which Spain had exercised for 
more than two centuries over the whole Pacific 
coast as far as the 61st degree of north latitude. 
The planting of permanent colonies by Great Brit- 
ain is nowhere granted in that treaty, nor is ex- 
clusive jurisdiction given to her over any portion 
of the soil. The right of fishing, hunting, trap- 
ping, and trading with the natives, and erecting 
such temporary buildings as might be necessary for 
that species of commerce, is all that was granted 
by that treaty, is all that its language imports, or 
that British statesmen claimed for it. But this 
treaty, whatever it may have been originally, was 
wholly abrogated in 1796 by the war between 
Great Britain and Spain. Such is the settled law 
of nations, as recognised over and over again by 
Great Britain. In 1815, Lord Bathurst, in negoti- 
ating with Mr. Adams, says: *‘ That Great Brit- 
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| one necessary here to be quoted, is as follows: 


| * parties may have to any part of the said country, 


| * gate this convention; and it shall in such case be 
|‘ accordingly entirely annulled and abrogated after 


and the fisherman, are alone contemplated by 


/ant that the territorial limits should be defined, | 


| epithets of denunciation against Great Britain, for 
| they can do no 


| her imperious disposition towards other Powers. 


‘ain knows of no exception to the rule that all || 
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‘ treaties are put an end to by subsequent war be- } 
‘tween the same parties.” {| 
Prior to the late war, the United States enjoyed 
the right upon the banks of Newfoundland of land- 
ing and drying their fish. Pending the negotiations 
of Ghent for concluding a treaty of peace between 
Great Britain and the United States, the British 
plenipotentiaries reaffirmed the foregoing principle 
as to the dissolving of treaties. In volume 9, page 
321, of the American State Papers, it will be seen 
that our ministers, in acommunication to the then 
Secretary of State, say that the British ministers 
stated to them ‘that before they desired any answer 
‘from us, they felt it incumbent upon them to de- | 
‘clare that the British Government did not deny 
‘the right of the Americans to the fisheries gene- | 
‘rally, or in the open seas; but that the privileges | 
‘formerly granted by treaty to the United States, | 
‘ of fishing within the limits of the British juris- | 
‘diction, and of landing and drying fish on the 
‘ shores of the British territories, would not be re. 
‘ newed without an equivalent.’’ Hence it will be 
seen that, by their own rule, the war between Great | 
Britain and Spain, in 1796, totally annulled this _ 
treaty. || 
The next treaty having reference to this subject | 
which I will notice, is the one between Great Bri- | 
tain and the United States, bearing date 20th Octo- 
ber, 1818. 


The third section, which is the only | 


‘« It is agreed that any country that may be claim- 
‘ed by either party on the northwest coast of 
‘ America westward of the Stony mountains shall, |, 
‘ together with its harbors, bays, and creeks, and | 
‘the navigation of all rivers within the same, be 
‘free and open for the term of ten years from the | 
‘date of the signature of the present convention, 
‘to the vessels, citizens, and subject of the two | 
‘ powers; it being well understood that this agree- | 
‘ ment is not to be construed to the prejudice of any 
‘claim which either of the two high contracting | 


‘nor shall it be taken to affect the claims of any || 
‘ other power or state to any part of the said coun- 
‘try; the only object of the high contracting par- 
‘ties in that respect being to prevent disputes and 
‘ differences among themselves.” 

The treaty between the same parties of August 
6, 1827, which is a mere prolongation of that of || 
1818, provides by its first section for the indefinite | 
continuance of the privileges of free navigation, | 
hunting and fishing; and the second section thereof | 
is in the following words: 

‘Arr. 2. It shall be competent, however, to 
‘either of the contracting parties, in case either 
* should think fit, at any ume after the 20th of Oc- 
‘ tober, 1828, on giving due notice of twelve months 
‘ to the other contracting party, to annul and abro- 


‘the expiration of the said term of notice.”’ 

It will be seen by examining the provisions of | 
all these treaties, that the right of eminent domain |) 
is nowhere granted or disposed of; and that the 
mere temporary rights of the trapper, the hunter, 





them. It will be further observed that the two | 
Governments, looking to the future settlement | 
of the country, when it would become import- | 


provided by the treaty of 1827 a peaceable mode | 
for its annulment and dissolution. Giving the | 
twelve months’ notice is the conventional mode || 
pointed out by the two Governments in the treaty | 
of 1827 to untie the gordian knot, without resort- | 
ing to the sword to sever it. | 

It is contended by some gentlemen on this floor, | 
and by a portion of the press, that Great Britain | 
has for years past been regardful of the rights of | 


other Governments. 


It 1s not my purpose to deal in high-sounding 


| 





; ood to the cause; but I desire here 
to bring forward a few occurrences in illustration of | 





Take, for instance, the Nootka affair. Here 
were Portuguese vessels with a Portuguese owner, 
sailing under the Portuguese flag, and landing in 
the Spanish dominions. They are captured by | 
the Spanish authorities. The British Government, || 
in the pride, and I may say insolence of her power, 
assumed the act and held Spain responsible; and 





| she has or expects to 
| to ascertain how large a dose of her compound of 
| arrogance acd exaction the patient will stand, and 


| we do not desire a war with her. 
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why? Because Spain was too weak, single-handed, 


to resist her arbitrary exactions. 

Take the case of her whipping the Chinese nti) 
she compelled them to buy her opium, and they 
made them pay the expenses of the war! 

Take the case of the Caroline, an American 
vessel, anchored to the American shore, at Schlos- 
ser, and boarded by British subjects at midnight 
set on fire, and sent headlong over the falls of Nj. 


agara! 


Our Government demanded satisfaction for the 


| invasion of our territory, and outrage on the rights 


of our citizens; but the British Government as. 
sumed the act, and no indemnity was given to the 
owners of the Caroline, and no atonement made 
for the murder of Durfee. Sir Allan McNab was 
knighted, and a dinner was given to him, and a 
pension to Captain Drew, for the part they bore in 
this disgraceful transaction. 

If there is one sin in the conduct of this Goy- 
ernment deeper than all others, it is their permit- 
ting this indignity and insult on the part of Great 
Britain to pass with impunity. How different is 
it from the example given to the world in the 
Nootka case. 

Great Britain has a sliding scale not only in re- 
gard to her corn laws, but she has one also in re- 


| gard to the faith which she keeps with other na- 


tions. She feels the oe of a nation with whom 


ave a controversy, in order 


she deals out the nostrum accordingly. 

Weare asked how Great Britain can avoid going 
to war with us if our citizens settle north of the 
Columbia river, or venture on any part of the ter- 
ritory which she claims? My uate is this: that 
when she, by bluster and bravado, places herself 
in a false position in regard to another nation, and 
finds that her demands will not be submitted to, 


and that she can expect no benefit from a war, she 
|| will have sufficient address to bow herself out of it 


with a tolerable grace. Such is her position now. 


| She claims that which is ours; if we submit, she 
,, will take it, and Iowa and Wisconsin into the bar- 
| gain. 


If we do not submit, she, seeing that war 
would be more perilous to her than to us, will re- 


| examine her title-papers, and find and bring to 


light some map with red lines traced upon it, that 
will let her out of the difficulty, and cover her re- 
treat. 

The war-cry that has been raised here and 


| throughout the country, in the discussion of this 
| question, I regard as one of the greatest humbugs 
| of the age. It is a tempest in a teapot, which, like 


the innumerable bank panics and war panics gotten 
up for the occasion within the last fifteen years, will 
have its day, and pass off, leaving those who are 
alarmed by it to wonder why they were so need- 
lessly excited. 

Let the war prophets avoid the error into which 
Miller fell in foretelling the destruction of the earth, 
and not set the day for the fulfilment of the prophe- 
cy too near at hand. 

Great Britain does not desire a war with us, and 
She wants our 
bread rather than our blood. The mutual interests 
of the two nations are bonds between them to keep 
the peace. She must obtain from us our cotton 
and provisions in exchange for her manufactures. 
To talk about Great Britain conquering us is wholly 
preposterous. Our territory extending from oceai 
to ocean—our population, numbering twenty mil- 
lions of souls, nerved by the conviction that ours 
is the best and the only popular government on 
earth, we are impregnable to the attacks of any 
and all foreign powers. The inevitable result of a 
war would be the loss to Great Britain of the Can- 
adas. She has done much more by her course 1n 
regard to the Oregon territory to provoke us to a 
war than all of our proposed measures can do to 
embroil her in a war with us. In addition to the 
other acts of aggression upon our territory, we find 
the reasons avowed for renewing the charter to the 
Hudson Bay Company in the following extract: 

*©On the 10th of Sabewaty, 1837, the Hudson 
‘ Bay Company applied to the British Government 
‘for a new lease of their charter for twenty-one 
‘years. The app 
‘that date, from J. Pelly, Esq., Governor of the 


‘Company, to Lord Glenelg, then Secretary of 


‘State for the Colonies. This letter sets forth the 


lication was made in a letter of 
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‘ grounds of the application, It states all that the — 
‘company have done to carry out the purposes of | 
‘the Briush Government. It tells how they have | 
‘ driven the Americans out of the fur trade, and got || 
‘ jt all for themselves—how they ae the whole | 
‘ country by twenty-two permanent establishments, | 
‘(this was in 1837,) and many distinct hunting 
‘ parties—how they keep six armed vessels, one of | 
‘them a steamer, off the coast—how they have in | 
‘ one place begun farming, and mean to export ag- | 
‘yjcultural products—how the country is as fine 
‘farming ground as any in America—and, finally, 
‘how they confidently hope that, ‘with care and 
‘protection, the British dominion may not only be 
‘ preserved in this country, which it has been so 
‘much the wish of Russia and America to occupy, 
‘to the exclusion of British subjects, but British 
‘interest and British influence may be maintained 
‘as paramount on this interesting part of the coast 
‘of the Pacific.? Thus far—and it is very far— 
‘Governor Pelly, speaking to the Government of 
‘the company’s purpose and policy. 

‘«‘ But this is not all. On the Ist of February, 
‘1837, George Simpson, Esq., agent of the com- 
‘pany in America, writes to Governor Pelly on | 
‘the same subject. He says, ‘the possession of | 
‘that country (Oregon) to Great Britain may be- | 
‘come an object of very great importance, and we | 
‘are strengthening their claim to it by forming the 
‘nucleus ofa colony, through the establishment of | 
‘farms and the settlement of some of our retiring 
‘ officers and servants as agriculturists.’ This too || 
‘went to the Government with the application for || 
‘anew lease. Of course the company gottheirlease. | 
‘To the British Government such arguments were | 
‘altogether irresistible. But, be it observed, into || 
‘the new lease thus granted in 1838, the Govern- 
‘ment introduced a wholly new condition. Lord 
‘Glenelg tells them in his reply, that they may 
‘have their trade monopoly as before, ‘ but,’ he || 
‘adds, ‘it will be indispensable to introduce into | 
‘the new charter such conditions as may enable 
‘her Majesty to grant, for the purpose of settle- | 
‘mentand colonization, any of the lands comprised | 
‘init.’ And accordingly in the charter was inserted 
‘a proviso reserving to the crown, in the largest || 
‘terms, a full right to ‘establish colonies,’ and ‘gov- 
‘ern’ them, and ‘annex them to other colonies be- || 
‘longing to the crown’—and this in any of the ‘lands 
‘granted.’ What were these lands so granted? The 
‘northwest of America not ‘ under any civil gov- 
‘ernment of the United States.’ That is,everyinch || 
‘of Oregon, down to latitude 42 degrees.” 

Thus it will be seen that the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, under the authority of the British Govern- 
ment, is not only settling her retired servants in || 


} 
j 


that country, but is also preparing prospectively || 
for establishing colonies there; and still we have || 
made no war upon that power for her encroach- 
ments. Yet the distempered fancy of some gentle- 
men has not only enabled them to see the * air-_ 
drawn dagger,’’ but also to fancy they see Great | 
Britain shaking her ‘‘ gory locks” at us for our 
supposed violation of her rights. The war-spirit || 
is already sufficiently ardent throughout the coun- 
try, and does not require to be fanned into a flame. | 
Some of those onthe other side, in marshalling || 
the strength of Great Britain, have referred to her || 
seventy odd colonies, scattered over every portion | 
of the globe, as giving her military power; but the 
reverse is the fact. Her colonies, exclusive of the | 
Canadas, number, at a low estimate, one hundred 
and twenty millions of souls; of this number there | 
is not one million of the white European race; | 
consequently, in any emergency, that immense 
mass of human beings, held in subjection against | 
their will by a handful of British, must revolt and 
turn upon their oppressors. The overseer work- || 
ing and governing a hundred hands would not, | 
in case of an insurrection amongst the negroes, be | 
more perfectly powerless in quelling them than 
would Great Britain to subdue her colonies in the || 
event of a general rebellion. Her colonies, there- | 
fore, cannot aid her in a war with us, but they | 
may in the meantime achieve their freedom from | 
British thraldom. Ireland, too, is rife with the | 
War spirit against England, and she would apply | 
' 
| 





the torch on the first fitting occasion. 

_ The aggressions of Great Britain upon American 
rights—her bribing the mercenary Indians in times 
we to the murder of helpless women and children, || 

ave fixed a deep-rooted prejudice in the minds of ‘' 


/ our people, and they are at all times eager for a 


| States. 


| gone to Oregon, yet wit 
| years the tide of emigration to that country has 


| not but think how greatly our people were in ad- 


els of the patriarchs of old; and looking back 
|| through the dim vista of time to the days of primi- 


| Jordan, separating to the right hand and to the left, 


| by day and of fire by night,’ conducted the chil- 


people, and the American laws have not been ex- 


|| and enduring toils and privations known only to | 
the hardy pioneer. {| 


war with her when occasion shall require it; and 


| if Great Britain shall make war upon us because 


of the assertion and maintenance of our rights, 
upon her head must rest the consequences. 
Before the conflict is ended, her foundations may 


| be sapped—her days may be numbered—and some 


modern Daniel may be called upon to read and to 
interpret the handwriting on the wall. 
The territory of Oregon is bounded on the north 


| by the parallel of 54° 40’, on the east by the Rocky 
| mountains, south by the 42d parallel, and west by 


the Pacific. Itis about 650 miles in length and 550 


| in breadth, and contains about 360,000 square miles; 


is greater in extent than the Atlantic poruon of the 
thirteen colonies—stretching from the frozen regions 


| of the north to those of perpetual verdure of the 
' south; the climate is more soft and balmy, the soil 
\is more lively and fertile. 


Its rivers rising in 
different portions of the territory, flow together, 
and passing through the gorges of the mountain, 
constitute the Columbia, and have a single outlet 
to the sea. Its coast, with a few exceptions, is 
what sailors term iron bound, and cou require 
but few fortifications to make it pene poe to 
the attack of enemies. Thus situated, this terri- 
tory in the hands of Americans is eminently fitted 
for strength, union, and wealth; it cannot be divi- 


ded without mutilating its fair proportions; it must 


belong to one nation, and that should be the United 
It is ours, and no fear of sacrifice, either 
of blood or treasure, should induce us to yield one 
foot of the territory; it is too intimately connected 
with American power and greatness to sufler it to 

be sacrificed on any terms. 
Although for a number of years past but few of 
our citizens, except rs and hunters, have 
un the last three or four 


rapidly increased. Distance seems to be overlook- 
ed by them. Nothing can be more interesting than 
the narratives given of the travels, from day to 
day, of the thousands who are marching over bar- 
ren plains and sandy deserts to Oregon. In 1843, 
among other emigrants, there passed through my 
section of country an elderly gentleman, with his 


| wife, his children, and his grandchildren, number- 


ing between thirty and forty. They had their 


flocks and their herds with them, and, camping for | 
| a few days in one of our prairies, they purchased 


some cattle to add to their stock. The old man had 
a bright eye, a firm step, and a heart that quailed 


| not in contemplating dangers and difficulties. He 
| was going to get land for his children and grand- 
| children—to occupy the American soil; and ! could 


vance of the Government. 
These accounts constantly remind us of the trav- 


tive simplicity, we see Abraham and Lot pitching 
their tents in the land of Canaan and the plains of | 


to prevent strife between their herdsmen, as the 
whole land was before them; when Jacob, with 
his household and his cattle that were ring-streaked 
and speckled, departed from Padan Aram, the home 
of Laban, his father-in-law, and returning to visit 
his father in the land of Canaan, met and ex- 


'| changed fraternal salutations with his brother Esau, 


in ** the land of Seir,’’ the country of Edom; when | 
Moses and Aaron, following the ‘pillar of cloud 
dren of Israel in their pilgrimage through the wil- 
derness. Here, however, the parallel ceases, for | 
the American flag has not been furnished to our 


tended over them, to guide them to, and shield 
them in, the “ land of promise’ beyond the moun- 


| tains; yet they press onward with an ardor and an || 
| energy which fatigue cannot exhaust or subdue, | 


encountering at every step the untutored savage, 


We can have but a faint conjecture of the tumult | 


|| of delight and the wild and rapturous joy which 


heaves the bosom of those enterprising spirits, | 
when from the crest of the Rocky mountains they 
first gaze upon the hills and valleys, mountains and 
rivers beyond—when they wnt upon the bluffs, 
and with bewildering delight hear the roar of the | 
mighty Pacific. These men have gone forth to ' 
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| found an empire, animated by the same noble and 
generous impulses which bore the pilgrim fathers 
across the deep to the rock of Plymouth, and 
which tempted Boone in his ventures across the 
Cumberland mountains, and through the fertile and 
beautiful vales of Kentucky to the banks of the 
majestic Ohio. 


Who of them in those days could see even dim- 


ly in the future the new States which would spring 


up and spread over this continent from sea to sea? 


The wildest dreams of the enthusiast of those 
days have been more than realized, for the mareh 


of improvement has outstripped the imagination 
itself. ‘There is in this untameable spirit of enter- 


' prise—which is one of the elements of the nature 


of the American people—no touch of sordid or 
mercenary feeling. They go forth to see, to ex- 
plore, and to inhabit the green and e¢lad earth which 


| God has given them, and ocean and mountain bar- 


riers will not restrain, cannot limit, their onward 
march. 

This wild spirit of adventure gives nerve and en- 
ergy to the mental and physical man, and prompts 
its possessor to deeds of peril and of danger, from 
which the tame and timorous would shrink with 
horror; it expands the heart, and unfetters its joys, 
its hopes, its aspirations; it lends a new charm to 
life, a new spring to human energies and desires, 
and wakens in the breast a kindred feeling with 
that which animated our first parents in the garden 
of Eden. I would say to all who desire to go to 
Oregon, that it holds out to the emigrant induce- 
ments of the most tempting and permanent char- 
acter. Go and select your farm and your home, 
while you have the whole country to choose from; 
plant yourselves upon the virgin soil, and our pop- 
ulation stretching in dense masses to the west, will 
j For myself, 
I look forward with a lively hope to the period 
when I shall climb the mountains, traverse the val- 
leys, and cross the rivers of Oregon; and standing 
upon the banks of the Columbia, listen with wild 
delight to the roar of its waters as they rush into 
the Pacific. ‘ 

About the parallel of 48°, there are some excel- 
lent harbors; but south of that there are none, ex- 
cept Bulfinch’s harbor and the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia—neither of them very desirable. 

As the most authentic source whence informa- 
tion can be derived on this subject, I will give a 
few extracts from the narrative of Captain Wilkes 
touching the harbors and the mouth of the Colum- 
bia river. Speaking of the latter he says: 

‘* Mere description can give little idea of the ter- 


| ‘rors of the bar of the Columbia; all who have 


‘seen it have spoken of the wildness of the seene, 
‘the incessant roar of the waters, representing it 
‘as one of the most fearful sights that can meet the 


‘eye of a sailor.’’—Vol. 4, p. 293. 


On the subject of the parts south of Fuca’s 
Straits he says: 
‘*The coast of Oregon, to the south of Cape 


|‘ F'lattery, (the southern cape on the Straits of Fu- 
'*ea,) is rocky, much broken, and affords no har- 

|‘ bors, except for very small vessels.’’—Vol. 4, p. 
296. 


Again, speaking of the coast south of the Colum- 


| bia river, he says: 


‘* No ports exist along any part of the coast of 
‘ Oregon, south of the Columbia river, that are ac- 


| * cessible to any class of vessels, even those of but 


‘ very small draught of water.’’—Vol. 5, p. 148. 


Further on he speaks in raptures of the safety 
and capacity of the harbor at Puget Sound. Any 
number of the largest line-of-battle-ships that this 
nation would need or could command, might ride 


| there in the utmost safety. This is his description 
|| of it: 


‘* Nothing can exceed the beauty of these waters 
‘nor their safety; not a shoal exists within the 


| ‘Straits of Juan de Fuca, Admiralty Inlet, Puget 


‘Sound, or Hood’s canal, that can, in any way, 
‘interrupt the navigation of a city ong yi 
‘ship. I venture nothing in saying, there 1s no 


| *country in the world that possesses waters equal 


‘to these.’’—Vol. 4, p. 305. 


Hence it will be seen that the recent proposition 
on the part of Great Britain to divide the territory, 


| was to give her the lion’s share—to yield to her 


the maritime supremacy of the Pacific. The Pres- 
ident was therefore right in promptly rejecting it, 
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sustained who would advise its acceptance. 


The country abounds in mountains and valleys, 


rivers and plains, woodlands and prairies, and 
from its climate and soil it is destined to be one of 
the finest grazing countries on the continent. 

Captain Spalding, in his letter, says: 

“The colony from the United States is situated 
in the Willamette, (a branch of the Columbia,) 
about ninety miles from the mouth of the river, 
which is undoubtedly the finest grazing and wheat 
country in Orevon, 

The extent of the country comprising the Wil- 
lamette valley, is about 300 miles long and 200 
broad, interspersed with wood, generally of suffi- 
cient quantities for fuel and fencing. The land, 
in 1ts natural state, is usually ready for the plough, 
and is very fertile, producing from 25 to 40 bush- 
els of wheat to the acre; and the climate is so 
mild, that the cattle subsist in the fields without 
fodder or shelter of any kind being prepared or 
provided for them through the winter. Probably 
no place in the world affords greater inducements 
for emigrants.” 

*©One farmer tn 1837 raised 4,500 bushels of 
wheat, 4,000 bushels peas, 1,700 bushels barley, 
and 1.500 bushels oats, 

‘* Fios, citrons, oranges, lemons, and most of the 
fruits common to the United States, erow there. 

** Farmers can raise any number of cattle, horses 
and hogs—sometimes five or six hundred head of 
each kind of animals. 

‘* Wheat is nominally worth $1 per bushel; beef, 
§ cents per pound; pork, 10 cents; cows, $50 each; 
oxen, $60; horses, $35; potatoes bring about 25 
cents per bushel, and labor is worth about $35 
ner month—the laborer being found by his em- 
ployer.” 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 
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From this outline it will be perceived that Oregon 
is as favorably endowed by nature with all the ele- 
ments of wealth and ereatness as any section of 
the Union, and all that is required for the develop- 
ment of its resources is the hand of industry and 
labor. 

Not less gifted is it by nature for commerce; and 
in this point of view ‘it occupies the most com- 
manding position, Its geographical advantages of 
situation enables it, under the control of an active 
and energetic American population, to penetrate 
every path and island of the {ndian ocean, whether 
in pursuit of the whale, or in the rich products of 
the tropies—consisting of cotton, indigo, tea, cof- 
fee, sugar, spices, and all the luxuries which can 
minister to the wants of man. seine opposite and 
near to Asia, it can, by means of commerce, enter 
lareely into the East Indian and China trade, and 
draw from the mines of eastern wealth and magnifi- 
cence countless millions, and plant upon her sea- 
hoard, cities destined to rival in grandeur ancient 
Carthage, Tyre, and Venice. 

ee 
‘lencth by the two great highways of nations, pre- 
‘sents extraordinary advantages to its population 
‘for commercial intercourse, Its position 1s one of 
*nature’s monopolies.”?  — * ° * . * 

** Seat the United States firmly in Oregon, and the 
commercial enterprise and wealth of the world will 
centralize within our limits. ‘The trade of the In- 
dian ocean has ennched every nation in suecession 
that has enjoyed it. Tyre, Phenicia, Venice, the 
Italian States, Portugal, and Spain, found ita mine 
of wealth. Great Britain at the present moment 
owes much of her supremacy in commerce, manu- 
factures, and wealth, to the fact that she partici- 
pates more largely than any other Power in its 
possession. ‘The tropical circle in no portion of 
its belt around the globe, presents such extensive, 
varied, and valuable productions as are found in 
Southern Asia, and in the islands of the Indian 
ocean. No nation is or has been so favorably 
situated to divert this stream of wealth into its lap, 
as will be the population occupying Oregon.”’ 

Such is the spirit of the present age that the im- 
provementsand facilities of intercourse amongst na- 
tions and communities have outstripped the imagi- 
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nations and expectations of the most sanguine; and | 


it is not chimerical to say that, in a few years, rail- 


roads will cross the Rocky mountains and con- | 


nect with St. Louis; thence by that and every mode 


of connexion with the large Atlantic and inland | 
cities, diffusing for home and foreign consumpuon ' 


The American continent, washed in its entire | 
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The Oregon Question—Mr. S. Jones. 





a trade whose vastness and extent would outvie any 
heretofore known in the experience of the world. 
Thus having the Atlantic on the east and the 
Pacific on the west, our commerce would display 
its canvass on both oceans, and bear from every 
clime the rewards of its enterprise. Every sinew 
and artery of the nation would be quickened and 
invigorated by the new impulse given to its strength 
and activity, whilst agriculture would reap the 
golden fruits of the harvest, and manufacturers learn 
to excel the best productions of other nations. 
Having, I trust, in my feeble manner, illustrated 
the advantages resulting to this country by holding 
our territory on the Pacific, and having shown that 
the title is unquestionably in us, we have, it seems 
to me, but one course to pursue, and that is, in a 
peaceable, quiet, but at the same time determined 
manner, to maintain our rights, come what may. 
Ours should be a peace policy. We should 
avoid war if we can do so without dishonor; but 
rather than suffer the national tone to be depressed, 
the stars and stripes to be dimmed, or the territory 


which is rightfully ours to be wrested from us, we | 
should unhesitatingly make this last appeal of na- | 


tions without counting cost or consequences. 


While we would not invade the rights of the || 
weakest, we should not, with impunity, submit to | 


wrongs from the most powerful and haughty nation 
on the globe. 


‘« Be just and fear not;”’ and if in the dispensa- | 


tion of events war should come upon us, | cannot 


doubt but that at its close, as at its commencement, | 
the American eagle would hover over us with his | 


eye unquenched and his spirit unterrified. 


OREGON QUESTION. 
SPEECH OF MR. SEABORN JONES, 
OF GEORGIA. 

In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 15, 1846. 


On the Resolution for terminating the joint occu- 
pation of Oregon. 


Before proceeding, Mr. JONES, being informed | 


by the Chairman that a motion to amend was not 
in order, sent the following resolution to the Clerk’s 
table; which at his request was read by the Clerk: 


‘Resolved, That the people of the United States 
‘ have full reliance upon the discretion, the patriot- 
‘ism, and the wisdom of the President, and those 
‘ advisers whom the Constitution has placed around 
‘him; and feel willing, should negotiation be re- 


'*newed, to submit the rights of the United States 
to his care, management, and protection, with an 


‘entire and abiding confidence that those rights, 
‘ the honor and best interests of the United States, 
‘ will be sustained, defended, and protected.’ 

It is my intention, Mr. Chairman, to vote for the 
resolution offered by the Committee on Foreign 


Affairs, as proposed to be amended by the chair- || 
man of that committee; and I shall offer the resolu- | 


tion which has just been read as an additional sec- 
ion, by way of amendment. 


it is due both to myself and my constituents, as | 


well as to this House, that my reasons should be 
civen for this course, and I shall now proceed to 
do so. 

Unless our title to Oregon be good and sufficient, 


it would be improper to vote for that resolution. | 
But, on the other hand, if we have the best title to || 


that territory, but one course is left, and that is, to 
give the notice, fearless of consequences. 


It cannot be denied that Spain made the first dis- | 
coveries on the western shore of this continent; | 


and, by discovery, had the right of settlement. I 
am free to admit this right of settlement, growing 
out of discovery, could only endure for a reasona- 
ble time; and if it were not improved within a rea- 
sonable time, any other nation might, by actual 
settlement, (that 1s, reclaiming the wild lands by 
cultivation, building up cities, &c.; and not by fish- 
ing and hunting, and erecting temporary huts for 


those purposes only,) deprive Spain of the right of | 


discovery, and obtain a better title—that by settle- 
ment. Has England or any other nation made an 

such settlements in any part of the Oregon terri- 
tory, (except in the valley of the Columbia, to 
which I will presently call your attention,) so as 
to deprive Spain of her right by discovery? I 
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think not. Can any gentleman on this floor point 
| to the place where any nation has made any co: 
| tlement which would deprive Spain of that right? 
| I know of none; for I do not eall fishing and iehe: 
| ing-huts, ~~ eae seal-skins and peltry, such eet: 
| tlements. refer particularly to that part of the 
| territory above 49°; for I shall contend and shoy 
| that the United States is the only nation that had 
interfered with this right of Spain, by discover of 
the mouth of the Columbia, and the ttlocalion 
and settlement of the valley of that great river of 
the west. Spain, then, having acquired the right 
of settlement by discovery, by the convention or 
treaty of 1819 transferred all her rights to the Uni. 
ted States. 
But we are told, that before the treaty of 
: ; y of 1819 
she had parted with some of those rights, and trans- 
ferred them to England by the treaty of the Esey rial 
commonly called the Nootka Sound convention. 
We will examine this presently. By the settle- 
|, ment of Canada on the Atlantic, France claimed 
the right by continuity to all the land to the Pacific 
| ocean; and by the settlement of the English proy- 
inces south of Canada, England claimed by con- 
| unuity the right of territory also to the Pacific; and 
she asserted and imbodied this claim in the several 
charters to her American provinces, by granting 
| in express terms, the whole tétritory bounded on 
| the west by the Pacific ocean. In the war com- 
mone called the ‘Old French War,’ which was 
closed by the treaty of 1763, Canada was captured 
by Great Britain, and France ceded to England all 
her right to that province east of the Mississippi, 
and England ceded to France all her right west of 
that river on the Pacific, not only to that part of 
_ Canada which France claimed by continuity, but 
to all the territory which England claimed by con- 
| tinuity as appended to her American provinces, 
I shall not stop here to inquire whether this richt 
by continuity, claimed by England, be good or 
bad—that is not important; she ceded all her right 
| to France, and she is now barred—as we would say 
in law estopped—from setting up any claim against 
| France and those claiming under her. In the 
treaty of 1803, France ceded to the United States 
all her rights; and Spain alone remaining to con- 
test the rights acquired by that treaty from France, 
in 1819 the rights of Spain were added to those ac- 
' quired from France, and both became vested in the 
| United States. It may be urged that England had 
| no title to any part of Oregon in 1763; that she 
claims by right of discovery and settlement since 
that time. That may be so. But, sir, having 
made the cession of all claims to France in 1763, 
she could not afterwards, in equity and justice, ac- 
quire any rights in contravention of the rights of 
| France, and she has not, in point of fact, done so. 
| Spain having first ampdak the right by discov- 
| ery, no subsequent right by discovery can be set 
up; and England never has acquired a right by ac- 
tual settlement—she never has made settlements 
north of 49°, and her settlements in the valley of 
the Columbia were posterior to those of the United 
States, (as I will presently show,) and could not, 
therefore, constitute any title. Being without title, 
either by discovery or settlement, to any part of 
Oregon, she invokes the aid of the Nootka conven- 
tion; and this naturally brings us to the considera- 
tion of the stipulations of that convention, and the 
rights acquired by England under it. By the terms 
of that convention, the subjects of Great Britain 
were authorized to land ‘‘on the coasts of those 
‘seas, in places not already occupied, for the pur- 
‘ pose of carrying on their commerce with the natives 
| © of the country, or of making settlements there.” It 
is a sound principle that ‘ inelusio unius est exclu- 
sio alterius’’—the insertion of certain and specified 
purposes excludes all others, and that the right 
| given of trading with the natives does not give any 
claim to territory, jurisdiction, and sovereignty. 
_ The claim of England, then, under the Nootka con- 
_ vention, can only extend by the stipulations of the 
"convention to the purposes of settlement and trade, 
| and cannot extend to the right of soil, jurisdiction, 
| and sovereignty. Having thus entered into this 
| convention, and made their settlements for the pur- 
|| pose of trade with the natives, all the improve- 
|| ments or settlements made by English subjects 
|| since that time must be considered as made under 
|| that treaty, in accordance with and to carry out the 
|| purposes alleged in that treaty, and can add noth- 
}| Ing to the rights of England. 
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If a man by contract with me enters and remains 
in possession of my land for purposes specified in 
the contract, his possession and imprevements can 
never ripen into a title; while if he had entered 





give him a good and indefeasible title. So, sir, 
England having made all her improvements for the 

urposes of hunting, fishing, and trading with the 
natives, under the Nootka convention, can never 
insist on them for any other purpose, and can never 
bring any aid to her claim under that convention, 
by the settlements that may have since been made. 
England, then, having no rightful claim to Oregon 
by discovery, can set up none by settlement under 
the Nootka convention, as all made under that con- 
vention were for the purposes of settlement and 
trade with the natives. 

Again: the Nootka convention was entered 
into in 1790, and England and Spain went to war 
in 1796, and by war all treaties between the parties 
are abrogated. While this is not denied as a gen- 
eral principle by the English Minister, it is con- 
tended this treaty recognised or ceded to England 
certain rights of soil, jurisdiction and sovereignty; 
in other words, that property in the country was 
admitted to be in Great Britain. There is nothing 
in the stipulations of the treaty which will warrant 
such a conclusion. England was authorized to 
Jand in all places not already occupied, ‘‘for the pur- 
pose of carrying on commerce with the natives of 
the country, or of making settlements there,” and 
this agreement neither adds to nor diminishes the 
tile which she had before that treaty. If she had 
a good title before that time, that treaty does not 
impair it; if she had a bad title, it does not 
strengthen it; and if she had no title, it does not 
give her one, other than * for the purpose of car- 
rying on commerce with the natives of the coun- 
try and of making settlements there.” Therefore, 
according to international law, that treaty was 
abrogated by the war of 1796. This principle of 
international law cannot be denied by Great Brit- 
tain. She has contended for it against the United 
States. By the treaty of 1783, we had the right 
to fish on the Banks of Newfoundland, and to erect 
establishments for the curing of fish, &c. By the 
war of 1812, Great Britain contended that the stip- 


ulations of the treaty securing these richts were | 


abrogated, and the ses ae of the United 
States, acting upon the American principle of ‘de- 
manding nothing that is wrone,’’? admitted the 


principle, and submitted to less advantageous con- | 


ditions than we had under the treaty of 1783. The 
treaty of the Escurial being then abrogated by the 
war of 1796, England was thrown back on the 
rights she possessed before the Nootka convention; 
and before that she had neither the right of discov- 
ery nor of settlement. : 
he only nation which could interfere with the 
right of discovery belonging to Spain, is the Uni- 
ted States, by the discovery of the mouth of the 
Columbia river, the exploration of that river and its 
tributaries, and the settlement made by American 
citizens at its mouth. In 1789, Captain Gray first 
ascertained the existence of the river; in 1792 he 
entered the mouth and sailed some miles up the riv- 
er, trading with the natives; and in 1805-6, Lewis 
and Clarke explored it by order of Mr. Jefferson, 
then President of the United States. In 1810,a set- 
tlement (Astoria) was made by citizens of the Uni- 
ted States. So far as the valley of the Columbia 
was concerned, and indeed all the country drained 
by that river and its tributaries, according to the 
laws of nations, the United States alone had the 
right to contest the right of Spain acquired by 
discovery. It may be alleged that England has 
also made settlements in the valley of the Colum- 
bia. This will not be denied; but it confers no 
right. As nosubsequent discovery can destroy the 
right of Spain by discovery, so no subsequent set- 
tlement can injure or destroy the right, by settle- 
ment, first acquired by the United States. And in 
further confirmation and completion of this right 
of the United States, her citizens have continually 
migrated and populated that country since that 
tume, and in later years, not by scores and hun- 
dreds, but by thousands; ‘and now more than eicht- 
tenths were and are citizens of these United 
States. 
Without admitting that a sufficient title has not 
n demonstrated to the whole country, I am wil- 
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'| ling to meet gentlemen, who suggest doubts as to 


| 
| 


j 
i 


our title, on their own ground; and I will ask if 


j}any man in this House is prepared to deny that 

‘| we have the better title to the whole territory ? 

. . * } 
: eld adversely to my title, |; 

without permission and held ad y y » || 
{ 


long continued possession and improvements might |) 


It has not been denied by the English minister 
that the title of the United States is equally ralid 
with that of England. Lord Castlereach * admit- 
ted, in the most ample extent, our right to be rein- 
stated,’’ (in possession,) ‘*and to be THE PARTY 
IN POSSESSION WHILE TREATING OF THE TITLE;”’ 
and Mr. Pakenham urges the division proposed 
by him on the grounds of necessity and conve- 
nience to the interest of Great Britain. No other 
nation than the United States can put up a decent 
claim to that country, unless England, in the Jan- 


| guage of my colleague {Mr. Toomns] has the right 


to be considered the residuary legatee from Adam, 
to all the earth to which no other nation can show 
the best possible and perfect title; and that she has 


| the right, therefore, to order us, ex cathedra, to de- 


| liver the possession to her. 


‘This imperative lan- 
guage had been used to her youthful colonies in 
1776. Those colonies had grown into manhood, 
not under her fostering care, but by her neglect; 
and when their strength was only three millions, 


| showed that the Anglo-Saxon blood was improved 


by the spiritof liberty, and proved to the world that 
“ Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just; 
And he but naked, though locked up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted.” 


| We then defied the gigantic power and countless 
| wealth of Britain: and shall we now cower before 
| her frowns, when our population numbers twenty 
| millions? 


While our right to the country has not been 


| denied, we have been told of the immense strength 
| and power of England, of the vastness of her re- 
| sources, of her war-steamers, her line-of-battle 


ships, and all that vast armament which catches 
every breeze and whitens every sea, and by which 


| she has assumed to call herself the mistress of the 
+; ocean. 


I can as little fear the power of England 
as this House did, at the last session, fear the im- 
potency of Mexico. You did not hesitate to an- 
nex Texas (even tothe Rio Grande) to the Union, 


| despite the remonstrances of Mexico; why now 
| hesitate to give the notice, regardless of the zrowl- 


| ing of the 


Sritish lion? For my part, I much 
prefer ‘“*to rouse the lion than to start a hare.’’ 
I love a **foeman worthy of our steel,” and would 


| sooner throw the gage of battle to proud, and 


haughty, and powerful England, than to bullying, 
and blustering, and impotent Mexico. 

The next question for our consideration is, the 
propriety of giving notice to England, and the con- 
sequences which may follow. And here I wish 
it distinctly understood that, having ascertained 
what the honor and best interests of our country 
demand and require, I am almost wholly regard- 
less of consequences. The people whom I have 
the honor to represent would spurn me from their 


confidence with contempt, were [ to place in the | 


scale the danger of a contest with England against 
the honor and interests of the United States. 

Let us, then, inquire whether the notice ought to 
be given. The President has told us that our pro- 
position has been rejected and withdrawn; and that 
this rejection, and the extraordinary and wholly 
inadmissible demands of the British Government, 
‘‘afford satisfactory evidence that no compromise 
which the United States ought to accept can be 
effected.’’ Can we offer to renew the negotiations 
under these circumstances? And if we were to do 
so, can we expect any other answer than the one we 
have already received, and that, too, more haughtily 
expressed? Have we any reason to believe the 
minds of the English ministers have changed, and 
that they will now accept what they have before 


| So promptly—not to say rudely—rejected? If any 


| sponsibility of the office in which he has been | 


| 


such exist, [ have yet to be informed of them. 
Does the President expect they will accept any 
that we can offer, or that we can accept any they 
will offer? He has told us, in plain and distinct 
terms, they will not; and looking over the whole 
subject-matter, and discharging the high duties im- 
posed on him by the Constitution, he has, with- 
out hesitation, and without shrinking from the re- 


placed by the people—the greatest in the world— 
advised us to direct him to give the notice. Some 
gentlemen are willing to leave it to him. No, sir. 
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men fear, it will lead to war, the Constitution em- 
phatically requires us not to shrink from that re- 
sponsibility, but fearlessly to determine all ques- 
tions of peace and war. It would be a shameful 

indonment of duty to require the President to 
determine that question, that we might avoid the 
consequences, by telling our constituents, ** They 
cannot say that we did it.’ Again, sir: Almost 
every gentleman who has addressed this House 
has expressed his conviction that our title is good 
and sufficient, since the able exposition of that 
title by our Secretaries of State: and scarcely a 
man can be found, throughout the leneth and 
breadth of this land, that is not entirely satisfied 
of the goodness of that title. How, then, can we 
refuse to carry out the judgment they have pro- 
nounced, by taking possession of our own proper- 
ty, so soon as a due reevard to treaty stipulations 
wil permit ? A refusal to do so will involve us in 
this very unpleasant dilemma: either we are not 
sincere, and do not believe the ttle to be eood, or 
we are afraid to assert rights aeamst the 
power of England; or, what is still worse, that 
we fear to take upon ourselves the responsibility. 
‘rom this there is no escape. 


our 


Let us, then, deter- 
mine for ourselves and our constituency, whether 
the notice shall be given, and direct the Pre 
dent accordingly. 

We come now to inquire, not whether war will 
follow our resolution to give the notice, but wheth- 
er it will be a just and sufficient cause of war. 
Havine satisfied our minds on this question, we 
have but one course to pursue——** to vo where duty 
calls us: and we shall be recreant to our trust if 
we fail todo so. By the convention of 1827, it is 
expressly provided that either party may termi- 
nate the joint occupancy by giving twelve months’ 
notice, and it surely eannot be contended that it 
will be just cause ‘of war to give notice in pur- 
suance of the stipulations of the treaty. It 
been suevested that we should wait, and let Eng- 
land give the notice. Is it believed she will do so 
or is there any man here or elsewhere prepared to 
say if she were to give the notice it would be justi- 
fiable cause of war? [suppose not. Why, then, 
should we believe it would be a just and sufficient 
cause of war to her? However, we are told, al- 
thouch the notice of itself would not be sufficient 
cause of war, yet we are about to pass laws ex- 
tending civil and military protection over the terri- 
tory and inhabitants of Oregon. This is certainly 
true: and yet the passare of those laws ean be no 
eanse of war. England has passed such laws more 
than twenty years avo, and the United States have 
not declared war. ‘The President and Congress 
have not deemed them sufficient cause for war, or 
they have tarnished the honor and disgraced the 
American name by basely and tamely submitting 
to seach humiliation. 

While it cannot and will not be seriously con- 
tended that either or both these things will be suffi- 
cient cause of war, there are many who will insist 
that Eneland will go to war; and almost in the 
same breath hold up, in terrorem, her large stand- 
ing army, her extensive navy, and her immense 
military and naval armaments in every quarter of 
the globe. She has need for them all where they 
are. She cannot withdraw her forces from India— 
from Ireland—from the island of Great Britain 
itself; she needs them all for the security of her 
India possessions and internal tranquillity at home: 
and she has no force to spare for the conquest of 
any part of the United States. And it had been 
said we were unprepared for war, and ina defence- 
less situation. This may be true. We are now 
much stronger than we have been in any war with 
England. In °76 she was little Jess powerful, in 
1812 she was more powerful, than she is now. 
Our population has swelled to more than twenty 
millions; in 1812 we could not number more than 
right, and in 1776 we had only three millions. 
But 1 fear we may be in a more weak and defence- 
less situation. ‘Then we had stout hearts and 
strong arms, and the battle-cry was, ‘‘ Liberty or 
death.”? Now we have the whispers of fear even 
within these walls. I fear we may be less pre- 
pared, not in ships and in men and in all the mu- 
nitions of war, but that our hearts quail with fear 
at the prospect of a struggle with the mighty power 
of entated: I love peace, and would go as far to 
preserve peace—honorable peace—as‘any man on 


has 


ii It properly belongs to us; and if, as some gentle- ii this floor. My constituents have a deep interest 
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in the preservation of peace; but, sir, they would 
desp! em » and spurn their representative with 
scorn who would tell them he had secured peace 
by the saerifice of the rights and the honor of his 
country, and that he had prevented a war by yield- 
ine to the haughty demands of Britain all she re- 
J cannot and will not do it. 

We have been told of the wisdom and sagacity 
of the Enelish ministers. It is upon this very 

dom and sagacity that my opinion is predica- 
ted, that they will not vo to war without just and 
sufficient cause, "The y are Wise and SAACIOUS, 


quired 


wi 


and will, in the eonsideration of the question of 


peace ¢ war, not confine themselves to Orevon, 
but take a survey of all the interests of Great Brit- 


ain most certamly to be aflected by the decision of 


it. Sir Robert Peel has been «¢ mphatically stvled 
the ** balance-sheet minister,’’ for the reason that 
he has a due reeard to the commerce of Enoland— 
the souree of her wealth and power, the sinews 
of her strength; and he will ponder long ere he 
will consent to its entire destruction. Twill not 
deny Great Britain can do us almost incalculable 
injury. But she is by no means invulnerable. 
She must suffer more in the conflict than we. Her 
victories, like those of Pyrrlhus, will ruin her. The 
pressure and the ealamities of war may bear us 
down, and retard for » season our onward march, 
but the recuperative enervies of this youne Renub- 
so with England. 
harm of her maritime power, and the 


lic will soon restore her. Not 
Break the 
mivhty fabrie of her extended empire may crum- 
ble into ruins, 

In the sagacity and wisdom of her ministers, we 
have an almost certain guaranty that war will not 
immediately follow the cviving of notice, and that 
it will not be declared if ever, tll the expiration of 
twelve months. She must have two crops of cot- 
ton to keep her manufactories employed—the one 
now beme carried to her, and the one which will 
be «rown this vear. I cannot believe that Great 
Britain will go to war but in the last extremity— 
not from fear, for she is a brave and fearless na- 
tion; she is too wise to sacrifice all her important 
interests, and rush ito a war for the acquisition of 
a country to which she knows she has the weaker 
tile: and im defence of that title, which can only 
be defended by her arms. She cannot and she does 
not expect to acquire any glory in a contest with 
the United States. 

Can any man believe those wise and saracious 
statesmen are prepared to turn loose her thousands 
of operatives from the workshops and cotton-mills 
into the streets to starve, and add to her already 
bloated pauperism? Are they willing to destroy 
| to spread ruin and desolation 
among her whole commercial and shipping inter- 
ests? (commerce is the source and fountain of 
her wealth and her power; and this is well under- 
stood by all her leading men. What has England 
done, or rather, what has she not done, for the ad- 
vancement and protection of her commerce? In 


er manufacturers ? 


all her laws, her negotiations, and her wars, she 
has looked with an eye single to the promotion of 
that darling and cherished interest. In peace and 
in war she has never for a moment lost sight of it; 
and when her negotiators have failed, her admirals 
have used the more mighty argument—line-of-bat- 
tle ships. Without hesitation, she has violated 
her treaties and the neutrality of other nations in 
the c ipture of the Danish fleet at Copenhagen; she 
imprinted a deep stain on her national honor by 
chaining Napoleon, who threw himself into her 
arms for protection, to the rock of St. Helena; and a 
foul blot on her escutcheon, in forcing her opium 
upon the imbecile Chinese at the cannon’s mouth. 
In barbaric ages, Tamerlane confined and ex- 
hibited the captured Bajazet in an iron cage. In 
more civilized times, Francis the First, who lost 
all but his honor at the battle of Pavia, was gen- 
erously liberated by Charles the Fifth; but Chris- 
tian, philanthropic England, deemed herself excus- 
able, for the advancemeut of commerce, to follow 
the barbaric rather than the civilized example. 
Will they be satisfied to lose the carrying trade 
“of the world? Inall her wars heretofore, England 
has always been able to obtain soldiers from the 
Continent, and to retain the carrying trade, for her 
contests have generally been with the continental 
nations; and she has always been able to involve 
some of them in the same contest who would fur- 
nish the men, while her commerce enabled her to 
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furnish the money. 
her own men, and lose that trade which poured mil- 
lions into her treasury with which to subsidize the 
soldiers of other nations. A war with the United 
States will deprive her of that trade; and though 
her sails may catch every breeze, and whiten every 
sea, they cannot escape the American cruisers. 
‘They may fly to the uttermost bounds of the sea, 
and even there the bread stripes and bright stars 
will follow them. The high price of insurance 
will foree that trade mto neutrals. ‘Time was 
when the loss of that trade would endure only with 
the war. Now, when the commercial marine of 
the continent has increased, through a long peace, 
that trade once Jost has departed forever 

Again, sir; are they prepared for an increase of 
her public debt? Will her capitalists and bankers 
agree to it? Eneland went out of the war with 
France with a debt of £800,000,000, and thirty 
years of peace has not reduced that enormous 
debt more than 50,000,000; although every ne- 
cessary of life—even the air they breathe—has been 
taxed to exhaustion; and the haughty aristocracy 
has been compelled to disgorge its overerown 
wealth for the supportof the country. Will they 
consent to lend their money, and swell to excess 
an already unwieldy debt on the credit of a Gov- 
ernment which can scarcely pay the interest of 
that already accumulated? Or will the people of 
England, or can they, bear any increase of their 
burdens? 

And where is Ireland, and what is her situation ? 
Can the British ministers veil their eyes to it, 
when they know she waits but the occasion of 
war to enforce her demands? Are they prepared 
for an unconditional repeal of the Union, and to 
grant to Ireland her own parliament, with an equal 
participation in the blessings of her Government? 
Or do they believe, without these concessions, 
Ireland will assist in the war, or even remain quiet, 
and permit her to withdraw her troops and send 
them to this country? No, sir: depend upon it, 
the first gun discharged against an American ship, 
an American battery, or an American fort, will be 
the signal for the Irish nation to rise, and, with the 
voice of authority which cannot be disobeyed, 
demand a redress of all their grievances. 

And will Canada be safe? Rely upon it, the war 
will be fought in Canada. Are the inhabitants of 
Upper Canada content with the English rule? Will 
they not readily join our standard, and strike for 
liberty, when they know we are able to protect 
them? Will Lower Canada linger behind her sis- 
ter? Now, sir, I wish not to be misunderstood. 
[ do not desire to conquer Canada. I would not 
if | could. I hope not to live to see the day when 
the Government of the United States shall be ex- 
tended by conquest. But I would extend to them 
the blessings of owr free institutions, and invite 
them to partake, and my word for it, another an- 
nexation would take place despite the diplomacy 
and the cannon of England. All these things are 
well known to England, and she fears them too. 
She well knows she must seal her own destruction 
by a war with the United States, which would 
only retard and not materially injure our pros- 
verity. 

But if, under all these circumstances, regardless 
of all the consequences which must follow in the 
train of war, the English ministers determine to 
resort to the ultima ratio regwn—the artillery and 
the bayonet—we shall have the proud consolation 
of knowing that we have discharged our duty; 
that we have only demanded our rights; that we 
have adhered to the maxim of the fearless, lion- 
hearted Jackson, **to demand nothing that is 
wrong, and to yield nothing that is our right;”’ 
and that all the blood which may be spilled in this 
dire contest must lie on the skirts of England. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one memorable fact in 
the history of our Government, which must fill the 


heart of every American with proud exultation— | 


that we have never committed an act of injustice 
and oppression upon other nations. While we 
have been compelled to demand indemnity for 
spoliations upon our commerce and our citizens 
in manifold instances, in no one case has it ever 
been asked for of us. 


We need not fear that war will come; but if it | 


does, we are ready for the contest. Let but the 
clarion of war be sounded, and notwithstanding the 


i differences of opinion which may be here express. ‘ 
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Now, she must depend on || ed, there will be but one opinion over this wid: 


spread country. From the lakes to the Rio ¢:! 
Norte, there will be but one voice and one heart 
echoing the cry * Ah, ’tis sweet, ’tis sweet to dic 
for our country ””—that sentiment, immortalized |) 
the dying tongue of the noble Warren, the hero ¢ 
Bunker Hill, the first sacrifice on the altar of 
country. 

Sir, I have heard with feelings of mortification 
and regret, the declaration, on this floor, that i; 
we pass this resolution to give notice, England js 
obliged to declare war—that her honor demands it. 
This reminds me of that officious friendship which 
is sometimes offered, and induces some persons, 
upon a slight controversy, to believe that they are 
obliged to fight. My hope and consolation are. 
that Sir Robert Peel will not hear of them, or 
hearing will not heed them. If he were to act 
from those suggestions, or be influenced by those 
opinions, then he must resort to arms; while, if 
left to the promptings of his own sagacity, and 
the interests of England, he will not disturh the 
general peace. Whether peace or war ensue, we 
have the proud satisfaction of knowing we have 
done our duty, and used every means to secure an 
honorable peace. But if the gates of Janus must 
be thrown open, and war must come, the hearts 
of the American people are ready for the conflict. 
taise ** high the banner of our pride;’’ fling to 
the winds the broad stripes and bright stars, th 
glorious banner of our country; and every heart 
will respond to the poet— 


lis 


* Oh, if there be within this earthly sphere, 
A boon, an offering, Heaven holds dear, 
Tis the last libation Liberty draws 
From the heart that bleeds and breaks in her cause.’ 


Yes, sir; the tree of liberty was planted in Amer- 
ica in the Revolution; it was watered by the tears 
and nourished by the blood of our fathers; it has 
crown to be a great tree, and the branches thereor 
will cover this whole continent. I will not say the 
sons of the sunny South—I will not make thie in- 
vidious distinction; but I will say the North and 
the South, the East and the West—the sons of the 
immortal heroes of the Revolution—will rally 
under its shadow, and defend the standard of ow: 
country with their lives, or, clinging to its branch- 
es, they will perish in its ruins. 

Sir, I have done; and to Him who holds the des- 
tinies of nations in the hollow of His hand—who 
gives not the race to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong—with a firm reliance on His divine protee- 
tion, most willingly do 1 commit the fate of our 
beloved country. 


OREGON QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. M. P. GENTRY, 


OF TENNESSEE, 


In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 5, 1846. 


The Resolution from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, requiring the President to notify Great 
jritain of the intention of the United States to 
terminate the joint occupancy of Oregon, and to 
abrogate the convention of 1827, being under 
consideration in Committee of the Whole— 
Mr. GENTRY obtained the floor and spoke as 


follows: 


Mr. Cuatrman: This House has placed itself in 
a most extraordinary attitude. On yesterday or 
the day before it passed a resolution requesting the 
President of the United States ‘* to communicate 
‘ all correspondence which has passed between Ui 
‘Government of Great Britain and this Govern- 
‘ment, or by or between any of the officers ot 
‘said Governments, in relation to the country 
‘west of the Rocky mountains since the last an- 
‘nual Message of the President to this House. 
If the adoption of that resolution by the House 
meant anything, it meant that the representatives 
of the people on this floor believed that, before 
they were called upon to vote upon this great ques- 
tion, they were entitled to know all that had trans- 
pired between the Goverment of Great Britain 
and this Government in relation to the difficultic 8 
between the two nations since the President com- 
municated his annual Message at the beginning of 
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the present session of Congress. But what have 
we seen this morning ? This House, which but 
yesterday passed the resolution to which I have 
referred, has this morning passed a resolution that 
all debate upon the great question before it shall 
cease on Monday next, and that the committtee 
shall then proceed to vote upon the resolution re- 
iorted by the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and 
upon the various amendments which have been of- 
fered! 1 was surprised to witness the efforts made 
by the leaders of the Administration party to de- 
feat the resolution of inquiry which was passed by 
the House, and was pleased to see those efforts 
unsuccessful. I have witnessed with regret their 
efforts this morning to pass the resolution to ter- 
minate debate, and bring the House to a vote on 
Monday, and was astonished to see those efforts 
{ Has the House heard from the Presi- 
dent in reply to its resolution? Has he responded 
to the important inquiry ? Is this House in posses- 
sion of the facts, which, by its inquiry, is declared 
to be necessary to guide its conclusion upon the 
guestion before the committee ? Does this House 
know all that has transpired between the two Gov- 
ernments? Is it informed of the exact posture of 
our present relations with England? Is it prepared 
to act blindfolded, to take a leap in the dark, ona 
ouestion which involves the highest interests of 
the country—a question admitted on both sides of 
the argument to involve the issues of peace and 
war? [say on both sides of the argument; for 
while, on the one hand, it is contended that to 
pass this resolution is the most effectual mode of 
securing a speedy and peaceful adjustment of the 
controversy with England, on the other it is urged 
with equal earnestness that its tendency will be 
to promote war. All, then, agree that the ques- 
tion pending before this committee is fraught, for 
eood or evil, with the most momentous conse- 
quences. Ought we not, then, to have all the facts 
of the ease before us before we are required either 
to speak or vote upon it? I regret the necessity 


successful. 


which compels me to speak in the absence of facts | 


necessary to a proper understanding of the present 
relations of our Government with England, and 
which I conceive I have a right to know. 

I was much astonished, in the early part of this 
debate, to hear the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs [Mr. C. J. Incer- 
so] declare, in the most positive and unqualified 
manner, that no correspondence had taken place 
between the two Governments, since that commu- 
nication to Congress at the beginning of this session 
of Congress. | believed then that the gentleman 
was mistaken; I believe so now. But the gentle- 
man made the declaration most emphatically, and 
took upon himself the responsibility of doing so. 
If he had not made that declaration so positively 
and unqualifiedly, | would have introduced a reso- 
Jution at an early period of this debate, calling on 
the President to communicate to this House any 
correspondence which might have taken place be- 
tween the two Governments; but I felt that it would 
not be respectful to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr C. J. Incersoi] then to do so, 
gentleman from Vermont, [Mr. Cottamer,] in in- 
troducing the resolution which the House adopted 
on the day before yesterday, anticipated me ina 
purpose which I intended to execute. | repeat my 
conviction that the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreigh Affairs was mistaken when he made the 
declaration to which I have referred, and he is mis- 
taken now, if he thinks there has been no corre- 
spondence between the two Governments since that 
communicated by the President at the beginning of 
the present session of Congress. Such a conclu- 
sion is at war alike with the suggestions of reason 
and of common sense. It is impossible that nothing 
other than that which has been communicated to 
this House has transpired between the authorities 
of this Government and that of Great Britain. To 
Suppose so is to suppose that the Executive branch 
of this Government is altogether unmindful or re- 
gardless of the duties which it owes to the Ameri- 


The | 


can people, and that the British Government is en- | 


tirely indifferent as to the question of peace or war, 
as between herself and this nation. The support- 
ers of the Administration on this floor have labored 
most strenuously to convince the House that to 
give notice to England in the form proposed by the 
resolution reported by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, now under consideration, of the abrogation 
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of the treaty of 1818, will not, cannot produce war 
and they have taxed their talents—they have 
brought into requisition all their eloquence, to pr 

sent to our view in the most striking lights the 
powerful reasons, the considerations of State policy, 
which operate to make it pre-eminently the inter- 
est of England to maintain peace with the United 
States. Lin part grant their conclusions; I admit 
the force of their reasoning; | admit that England 
desires peace with the United States; I admit that 
itis pre-eminently her interest to maintain peace 
with us. I maintain, however, that it is equally 
our interest to maintain peace with England. I 
hope, for the interest of my country, that we will 
not presume too much upon the universally ad- 
mitted fact that it her interest to maintain 
friendly relations with us. I hope that we wil 
not forget to remember (and if we are wise we 
will not forget) that England may not, cannot, 
will not, dare not, attempt to preserve and main- 
tain any or all of her domestic interests, by sacri- 
ficinge her national honor—by disvracefully lower- 
ing her proud crest, or in any way compromising 
her high and commanding position among 
tions of the world. 

If, however, it be true, as all admit, that Eng- 
land is so very desirous to maintain peace with us, 
is it not to be presumed that Sir Robert Peel, 
charged as he is with all the interests of that reat 
nation, would, upon the reception in England of 
such a message as the President communicated to 
Congress at the commencement of the present ses- 
sion, seek an interview with the distinguished in- 
dividual who represents the interests of this nation 
at the Court of St. James? Would he not desire 
to propound interroeatories to Mr. MeLane? 
Would he jnot desire to learn from him whether 
indeed all hope of honorable compromise was at 
anend? Having announced to Parliament, when 
the President’s inaugural was the subject of dis- 
cussion there, that ** Eneland had rights in Oregon 
which, by the blessing of God-and the support of 
Parliament, she was prepared and determined to 
maintain,’’ would he not seek to know from the 
American Minister whether those rights could be 
peacefully maintained? Would he not seek to 
know all this before he determined the question 
whether England must appeal to the last resort of 
nations to maintain those rights? Most assuredly 
he would. No man of common sense can doubt 
this conclusion. And ean it for a moment be sup 
posed that the President of the United States was 
so unmindful of the duties which rested upon him 
as the Chief Magistrate of this creat nation as not 
considerably to foresee the excitement which his 
message would create in England? That he did 
not forward instructions or cause his Secretary of 
State to forward instructions to our Minister at 
London, as to how he should bear himself with 
reference to all the questions that would arise at 
that Court in relation to our unadjusted difficulties 
with England? No sane man will for a moment 
indulge such a supposition. Now I contend, Mr. 
Chairman, that before this House shall adopt the 
conclusion of the. President, that ‘all attempts 
at compromise had failed,’’ hopelessly failed, and 
take action upon that conclusion, it is a duty, a 
high and solemn duty, resting upon it, to demand 
of the President an opportunity of seeing those 
instructions and all correspondence which has 
passed between the two Governments since the 
termination of negotiations in Aucust last. The 
House has so determined, but no response has 
been received from the President. What is the 
character of those instructions? What the charac- 
ter of that correspondence? What the nature and 
character of the information forwarded to this 
Government by our Minister at the Court of St. 
James? I repeat that, reasoning from the nature 
of things, no man can doubt the conclusions at 
which I have arrived. They are not mere conjec- 
tures; they are palpable, undoubted, self-evident 
facts. Have we not a rizht to see and know all 
before we adopt the measure which is urged upon 
us; a measure which may bring war, with all its 
long train of calamities, upon our country? The 
resolution which this House has passed contained 
the usual qualification, leaving the discretion of the 
President free to determine whether the informa- 
tion called for could be communicated consistently 
with the public interest. 
the Senate passed a similar resolution. 


Is 


the na- 


No re- 
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sponse has yet been made by the President either 
to the House or the Senate. Why is thissoe? Have 
negotiations been resumed? If so, the reasons 
upon which the President grounds his recommen- 
dation of notice have ceased to exist, and this 
committee ought at onee to be discharged from the 
furthe r conside ration of the re solution. Has the 
delicate pont of honor which was supposed to 
have resulted from the circumstances under which 


the nerotiation ck sed in Aucust last heen over- 
come? iy so, certainly the committee or rht to be 
2 , —— - 

discharged from the further consideration of the 


resolution of notice 


on this fl 


; for I 
vor would deem it either wise or courts 
ous to pass such air 


presume no gentleman 


esolution in the midst of a 
nevotiation, havine for its olyye eta? 
and just settlement , 
the two Governments. 


eacetul, fair, 
hetween 
LT contend that we have a 


the difficulty 


right to know the present state of the fiets of the 
ease. Have new propositions of compromise been 
submitted by the British Governme If so, 
what ts their character? lt is the duty of thi 
House to insist upon knowing, before it takes ac- 


tion upon the resolution before it, which ts the first 
of that series of measures recommended by 
President for the maintenance of the right which 
he assumes for our Govermment to the whole of 
Oregon. Can this House, without know! ll the 
facts, wisely and properly determine whether the 
course which Congress is advised to take by the 
President and the Committee on Foreign Ailairs, 
composed of a majority of his friends, as the best 
calculated to lead to a peaceful m 
the nation’s rights: or whether its tendency will 
not rather be to involve us in an unnecessary war ? 
[ contend that this House cannot, con istently 
with its duty to the country, proceed to final ac 
tion on this until all the | 
W ith Hupressiol vil 
Chairman, I feel it to be my duty to eall upon the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Atfatrs to 
state distinetly to the House whether he is 
prepared to repeat the declaration, which he made 
so positively at an early period of this debate, 
that no correspondence other than that which has 
been already communicated has taken place be- 
tween the two Governments or the re} 
of the two Governments ? 


question facts LL be 


; A . 
communbteated, these 


s, Mr 


now 


rresentahives 
The relation in which 
he stands to the Administration will doubtless en- 
able him to speak advisedly to the question. 

[Mr. C. J. Incersou. rose to explain. 

And the floor having been yielded for the pur- 
pose— 

Mr. Incerso ue said he did not recollect that he 
had said anything on the subject before. He rath 
er thoucht he had said nothing. He meant to say 
that on that point he rather thought he had said 
nothing. He would now say that recently he be- 
lieved some correspondence had taken place be 
tween the British | finister and the Executive of 
the United States, which would be laid before the 
House without delay. As to instructions, he was 
not aware that the President had been called upon 
to give any. 

Mr. GENTRY proceeded. My opinions, then, 
are sustained in part by the revelation made by 
the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs; and, in my humble judgment, when. time 


| and circumstances shall have revealed to us all the 


facts of the case, the opinions which I have ex- 
pressed will be fully sustained. The chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs tells us that 
some correspondence has recently taken place be- 
tween the British Minister and the Executive of 
the United States. I am happy to hearit. I con- 
gratulate the country upon that fact. Some pro- 
gress has been made towards a resumption of ne- 
gotiation, and the reason for giving notice of the 


| termination of the convention of 1518 ceases; for 
| it was upon the sround that negotiation was at 
'anend that the President recommended thai the 


notice should be given; and it was upon the ground 


| that notice would induce a resumption of negotia- 


tion that gentlemen have urged, in this debate, the 


| adoption of the resolution which proposes to give 


that notice. When all the truth shall be known, 
it will be seen that my conjectures relative to the 
instructions given to Mr. McLane will also be 
sustained. Until those instructions shall be brought 
fully to the light, 1 will not express an opinion as 
to the conduct of the Executive in relation to our 
Oregon difficulties; until then, L abstain from ex- 
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pressing any opinion upon some subjects to which 
our attention has been somewhat provoked by the 
declarations of the friends of the present Execu- 
tive Administration during this debate; until then, 
I reserve the expression of my opinion with ref- 
erence to the declaration made by the gentleman 
from New York, [Mr. P. Kine,} when he said 
that he ** could not but think that the Administra- 
‘tion had been greatly in error when it made to 
‘ England the offer of the 49th parallel of latitude. 
‘It might become embarrassed by having assumed 
‘such a position. With the responsibility, how- 
ever, Which pertained to him as an American cit- 
‘izen, Mr. K, should freely express his opinions. 
‘It had been said that the Administration must 
* have felt sure the offer would Le rejected, or it 
‘never would have been made. 


‘ 


The offer Was re- 
‘jected, and the position of the Administration 
* rendered stronger thereby: and thus it had been 
‘saved from experiencing any injury from the er- 
‘ror it had committed, if error it was.”? And fur- 
ther: *“*Any man of common might have 
‘known that such a proposition to the British Gov- 
ernment would be rejected, as it has been, with- 
Un- 
til then, | reserve my opinion in regard to the dec- 
laration of the gentleman from South Carolina, 
when he, in reply to the gentleman from New 
York, {[Mr. P. Kine,]} said that, **as the gentleman 
Shad been so kind as to inform the House what 
* was said elsewhere of Mr. Calhounand the South, 
*he would take the liberty of telling the eentleman 
‘in return, what was said of him and those who 
* voted with him in this matter. It was said that 
‘this was a quarrel got up for purposes of po- 
‘litical power and of President-gambling, and not 
* for Oregon at all; that it was a profligate cambling 
* with the limbs and lives and blood and happiness 
Sof the people of the United States, for an object 
‘like this, for the gratification of a reckless ambi- 
‘tion.”’ 

Perhaps it would be prudent also to abstain from 
expressing an opinion upon the imputation made 
by the same gentleman from New York acainst a 
distinguished Senator from South Carolina, [Mr 
Catnoun,| who is now, most honorably to him- 
self, exerting his high talents and larze influence 
in the other wing of this Capitol to preserve the 
peace of the country; but I would feel that I was 
conniving at the grossest injustice if IT were to fail 
to express my most unqualified disbelief of the 
truth of that imputation. I adjourn the discussion 
of these and other similar allusions, which have 
been made by the friends of the present Adminis- 
tration in this debate, to the effect 


sense 


‘ 


Sout even beine remitted across the water.’’ 





that this war 
a war for po- 
war to strike 
down one aspirant to the Presidency and build un 
another, Future developments will shed light upon 
these topics, which we are not now permitted to 
see. Ido not feel authorized to speak all that I 
think at present; for if, despite the exertions of 
the patriotic, the country shall be involved in all 
the calamities of war, it will be the duty of every 
patriotic citizen, whether in private or public sta- 
tion, to sustain the constituted authorities of the 
country, so far as may be necessary to enable them 
to wield all the resources and energies of the na- 
tion to bring the war to a suecessful and g¢lorious 
termination; and, therefore, in the present state of 
uncertainty with reference to the future, Iam un- 
willing to indulge in a harsh or uncharitable judg- 
ment of their conduct. When the day shall come 
for the American people to hold them to account 
for the manner in which they have discharged the 
hich duties entrusted to them, then I propose to 
have something to say upon these themes, now for- 
bidden by considerations which I need not state. 
But I must say that, if it shall appear that any 
= functionary of this Government, charged by 
iis countrymen with the management of the ques- 
tion which now threatens the peace of the nation, 
has been so lost to patriotism and honor as to lend 
himself to the guidance of motives and objects such 
as are imputed by the remarks to which I have re- 
ferred—so base and wicked as to put up the peace 
of the country, with all the interests which stand 
connected with its preservation, as a gambling stake 
in a desperate and vile play of mean ambition, he 
deserves the concentrated execrations of the pres- 
ent and all future generations of mankind; and 
there ought to be “a whip of scorpions placed in 


about Oregon is only intended to be 
litical purposes—for party effect: a 
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i 
every honest hand, to lash the rascal naked through | 
the world.’’ 

But, sir, | waive the discussion of all questions 
of this kind as unsuited to this occasion, and pro- | 
ceed to address myself to the important subject 
now under consideration by this committee. The 
House of Representatives has resolved itself into 
a Committee of the Whole on the state of the | 
Union; and the question for our consideration is, 


| 
| 
| 
j 


what action ought to be taken by the Congress of || 


the United States upon the resolution reported 4 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, which is as fol- 
lows: : 

** Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, ‘That the President of the United States 
forthwith cause notice to be given to the Govern- | 
ment of Great Britain, that the convention be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, con- 
cerning the territory of Oregon, of the 6th of Au- 
gust, 1827, signed at London, shall be annulled | 
and abrogated, twelve months after the expiration 
of the said notice, conformably to the second | 
article of the said convention of the 6th of Au- 
gust, 1827.”’ 


In considering this question, we must embrace 


oannwnennnen @ 
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| 


| factious opposition to his Administration. 


in one comprehensive view all the interests of this || 


great Republic, as those interests are liable to be 
affected, injuriously or advantageously, by a dis- 
graceful surrender or firm maintenance of national | 
rights and national honor, by the preservation of 
peace, with all its countless blessings, or by the 
occurrence of war, with all its innumerable calami- 
ties and evils. In considering this question, we | 
ought to elevate ourselves above every motive 
which does not have its origin in the purest patri- | 
otism, in a sincere desire to arrive at wise conclu- | 
sions, and to take such action as will best protect 
the honor and the rights of our country, and pro- 
mote the happiness and welfare of the twenty mil- 
lions of people committed to our guardianship. 
With my mind thus chastened, I have endeavored 
to consider this question. I have formed my opin- 
ion; I have determined upon the line of ciciaet | 
which I believe it to be my duty to pursue. My | 
opinion is, that we will best discharge our duty to 
our country by declining to take any action upon 
the question now before this committee until the 
last month of the present session of Congress, or 


until the next session of Congress; and that, if we || 


are forced to a vote upon it now, we ought to vote 
against it. What evil can possibly result from this 
course? How can the rights of the nation be jeop- 
arded by a postponement of the vote upon this 
resolution? By such a postponement we will give 
further time for the adjustment of the difficulty be- | 
tween the two Governments by negotiation; and | 
we will then come to the consideration of the ques- 
tion better prepared than we now are to determine 
wisely what ought to be done by Congress to main- 
tain our claims in Oregon. 
to know certainly whether there is, in the language 
of the President, ** satisfactory evidence that no com- 
promise which the United States ought to accept can be 
effected.’’ In urging this course of policy, I am not 
unmindfal of the fact that the resolution now before 
this committee is the measure recommended by the | 
Administration; nor of the fact that a large major- 
ity of this House are the political friends and sup- 
porters of the present Administration. But are 
they not more devoted to country than to party? 
If that majority shall perceive that the President 
has rashly committed himself to a policy not neces- 
sary to maintain the rights of the nation, and cal- 
culated to endanger the peace of the country, will 
they, under the blind guidance of party, follow his 
lead? The wise framers of our Constitution in- 
tended to form a system of government in which 
the Legislature should be independent of the Ex- 
ecutive; and they invested the Legislature with 
power to check and control the Executive, when 
the public mterest demanded the exercise of that 
power, 

I trust that this Congress will sublimely realize 
the intentions of those illustrious founders of our 
Government, by interposing its authority to arrest 
the Executive in that reckless system of measures 
in relation to our difficulties with England, which, 
if carried out, must inevitably involve this nation 
in a most unnecessary and calamitous war. The 
resolution now before this committee, proposing 
io give peremptory and unqualified notice to Eng- 





We will then be able || 
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land of the termination, at the end of a year Sof 
the treaty of 1818, may fairly be regarded as tt e 


measure of the Administration. I hope that no, e 
will attribute my opposition to it to party motives 
I on cee the election of the present President » 
the 


“ag ; : f 
nited States, but I did not come here to make 


Upo 

all questions relating to our foreign affairs, ao 
cially, it would be far more agreeable to me ty 
support than to oppose the Executive. I hold the 
opinion that all questions relating to our foreign af- 
fairs ought, as far as possible, to be placed beyond 
the scope of party views and party considerations, 
And 1 am not without a hope that a majority of 
Congress, acting upon patriotic motives, will defeat 
the Administration upon this measure. I feel that 
Iam pone in regarding the resolution now be- 
fore the committee as the measure of the Administra- 
tion, from the fact that it was reported to this 
House by a committee composed mainly of the 
friends of the Administration; from the fact that a 
resolution precisely analogous has been reported in 
the other wing of this Capitol, by a committee sini- 
ilarly constituted, and from facts and cireumstances, 
known to us all, constantly transpiring in this Hall 
and out of it. Any material change or modifica- 
tion of the resolution is, then, a defeat of the Ex- 
ecutive. I have already stated that I believe it to 
be the wisest policy for Congress to take no affirm- 
ative action whatever, at the present time, upon 
the question of notice. I fear that a majority of 
this House will not agree with me. Whilst it is 
probable that a majority of this House is in favor 
of giving notice in some form, I cannot believe that 
a majority will sustain the resolution in its present 
I admit that the resolution may be so mod- 
ified as to relieve it of its hostile aspect, and make 
it powerless for good orevil. But, in my humble 
judgment, Congress ought not to interpose in miat- 
ters connected with the foreign affairs of the na- 


tion, unless its interposition shall carry with it that 


dignity which can alone attach to that kind of ac- 


‘tion which, founded in wisdom, is powerfully ef- 


fective of good. 


Nevertheless, if the resolution 
cannot be defeated entirely, let it be modified so as 


to relieve it of its hostile aspect. In either event, the 
| Executive will not be sustained in his reckless sys- 
| tem of measures, and the peace of the nation will 
| be preserved. 


I repeat that, if I believed this measure of the 


| Administration calculated to conserve the peace of 


| the country and necessary to maintain its rights, it 


| would give me sincere pleasure to support it. Dut 


I believe its tendency will be to produce war, and 
that it is not necessary to maintain the rights of the 
nation. I have nothing to say in relation to the 


| various propositions which have been made to 


| amend it. 
| as applying to the resolution as reported by the 


I desire all that I say to be unde rstood 


Committee on Foreign Affairs. On what grounds 
do its supporters urge its adoption? It is said to be 
necessary to bring the difficulty between this Gov- 
ernment and England, in relation to their contlict- 


| ing territorial claims on the northwestern coast of 





this continent, toa speedy and peaceful settlement. 
It is said to be necessary to induce a resumption of 
negotiations, and as an auxiliary to our negotiators, 


How is it to produce these effects? Where are the 


etapa’ . ' 
| proofs of these assertions? Has not England al- 


ready given us sufficient proofs that she desires & 
peaceful and speedy adjustment of that difficulty’ 
Was not Lord Ashburton charged with its adjust- 
ment by England when he was sent by that Gov- 
ernment to settle the difficulty in relation to the 
northeastern boundary? And was not the adjust- 
ment of this difficulty postponed then because It 
complicated the difficulty of agreeing upon a treaty 
with regard to the northeastern boundary, whic 

was then a question of urgent necessity—immunent- 
ly threatening to disturb the peace of the two na- 
tions? Reference to the documents will sustain 
me in these facts, and in the declaration which I 
now make, that immediately after the ratification 
of the treaty of Washington by England, that Gov- 
ernment forwarded instructions to its resident Min- 
ister here to move the President to forward such 
instructions to the American Minister in London 
as would authorize him to negotiate a treaty pre- 
scribing a boundary between England and the 
United States on the northwest coast of this contl- 


nent. 


Then Mr. Pakenham was sent here with full 
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jower to negotiate a treaty to settle definitively the 
claims of the two Governments in the Oregon ter- 
ritory. It appears, from the correspondence com- 
municated with the President’s Annual Message, 
that Mr. Pakenham importuned the authorities of 
this Government repeatedly before he could induce 
them to enter seriously upon the important busi- 
ness which he was commissioned by his Govern- 
ment to adjust. After considerable delay, negotia- 
tions commenced, and were in progress on the 4th 
of March last, between Mr. Calhoun, as the repre- 
sentative of this Government, and the British Min- 
ister. On that day Mr. Polk was inaugurated 
President of the United States, and, as is usual on 
that oceasion, delivered an address, in which he re- 
iterated a resolution passed by the political conven- 
tion which nominated him as a candidate for the 
Presidency, that the title of the United States to the 
Oregon country is clear and unquestionable, and 
announced that al] the measures necessary to per- 
fect that title, and make it complete by occupancy, 
would be put in operation, &c. What was the 
effect of this declaration ? 

All knew how this declaration exasperated the 
British ministry and people. No one can have 
forgotten the replies made to it on the floor of Par- 
liament by Sir Robert Peel, the Minister of the 
Crown, and Lord John Russell, the head of the 
Opposition, and how their declarations were in- 
stantly responded to by all parties on all sides of 
the House. Parliament seemed unanimous in the 
declaration that Britain had rights in Oregon, which 
she was prepared and determined to maintain at 
all hazards. 

Mr. Calhoun retired from the Department of 
State and Mr. Buchanan was appointed his succes- 
sor; and under his auspices the negotiation with 
Mr. Pakenham was continued, and by him, under 
the direction of the President, a proposition was 
made to the British Minister to make the parallel 
of the 49th degree of north fatitude the boundary 
line between England and the United States. This 
poser was substantially the same as those 
made by two preceding Administrations of our 
Government, with this difference, that, in some 
slight and unimportant particulars, it seemed to be 
less favorable to England than the propositions 
which had been previously made by Mr. Monroe’s 
administration and by Mr. Adams’s. It was re- 
jected by Mr. Pakenham, and immediately huffish- 
ly withdrawn by Mr. Buchanan under the direc- | 
tion of the President. The withdrawal was ac- 
companied by a labored argument, to prove that | 
the title to the whole of the Oregon territory was 
‘clear and unquestionable.”” This occurrence 
transpired in August last. On the first Monday in 
December last the President communicated to Gon- 
gress his Annual Message, in which he gave us a 
history of these transactions—apologized for hav- 
ing made a proposition to partition the territory; 
and, after informing us of the rejection by the 
British Minister of his proposition, proceeded to 
say: 

“The extraordinary and wholly inadmissible 


‘demands of the British Government, and the re- || 


‘ jection of the proposition made in deference alone | 
‘to what had been done by my predecessors, and 
‘the implied obligation which their acts seemed to | 
‘impose, afford satisfactory evidence that no com- 
‘promise which the United States ought to accept | 
‘can be effected. With this conviction, the pro- 


‘ position of compromise which has been made and || 


‘rejected, was, by my direction, subsequently 
‘withdrawn, and our title to the whole Oregon terri- | 
‘tory asserted, and, as is believed, maintained by 


‘irrefragable facts and arguments.” 
And further he informs us: 
** All atte 


‘comes the duty of Congress to consider what 
* measures it may be tg to adopt for the secu- | 
‘ rity and protection of our citizens now inhabiting, 
‘or who may hereaftar inhabit Oregon, and for | 
‘the maintenance of our just title to that territory.” 
And, that no man may doubt the effect of the 
measure of notice which he recommends, he pro- | 


The Oregon Question—Mr. Gentry. 


* national honor and interest, is too clear to admit 
‘ of doubt.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, these are the circumstances under 
which we are called upon to give this notice, to 
pass this Administration measure. We will fail 


, to determine correctly the effect of this notice if we 


do not embrace within our view of the subject all 
of the circumstances with which it stands connect- 
ed. By itself, and of itself, notice is nothing; for 
the convention of 18]8 eypre ssly provides that 
either of the nations which are parties to that 
treaty may at any time terminate it, by giving one 
year’s notice to the other party. But if Congress 
shall adopt the extreme position of the President, by 
passing the resolution now before this committee, 
under existing circumstances, this Government 
will stand pledged to that series of measures hint- 
ed at by the President when he says that ‘at the | 
‘end of the year’s notice, should Congress think it 
‘ proper to make provision for giving that notice, 
‘we shall have reached a period when the national 
‘ rights in Oregon musteither be abandoned or firm- 
‘ly maintained. That they cannot be abandoned 
‘ without a sacrifice of both national honor and in- 
‘ terest, is too clear to admit of doubt.”’? Looking 
at the question in this connexion, who can regard 
it as a peace measure? Who can believe that its 
tendency will be to facilitate a resumption of 
negotiation? Who can fail to see that its ten- 
dency will be to increase the difficulties which 
obstruct a peaceful adjustment of our difficulty 
with England? And who can say that it will not 
tend to produce war? What necessity is there 
for the adoption of this resolution? What will be 
its effect? How is it to operate towards making 
England negotiate a peaceful adjustment of the 
controversy? What does itamount to? To this, 
and this only: We have a clear right to the whole 
of Oregon: but in 1818 we agreed that you should 
occupy it jointly with us until one or the other of us 
should terminate the convention. We now find it 
our interest to terminate the convention; and you 
must march out; the whole country is ours, and 
we will have it, peaceably or foreibly; and if you 
do not march out at our bidding, we intend to drive 
you out at the end of a year. Is this a suasive | 


|; argument to induce liberal concessions and fair 


compromises by negotiation? What is there in 
the history of England to induce the belief that 
she can be thus bullied into a compliance with the 
demands of our Government? In what page of 


' her long and eventful history can anything be 


found to justify such conclusions? Will she ne- 
gotiate with the sword of coercion brandished in 
her face? Is the executive branch of this Govern- 
ment acting under the belief that the reasons and 
motives which make England desire a continua- 
tion of peace with this nation, are so powerful 


| that she will yield to our demands under circum- 


stances of disgrace and dishonor to herself? Are 
they striving to obtain a settlement of our difficulty 
with England under such circumstances as that 
they can claim to have bullied that nation into 
terms? Is this the triumph which they propose 
to achieve? Are these the poor, mean, base, dame 
nable motives and objects which, actuating the 
functionaries of this Government, have brought 


| the peace of the country into unnecessary peril? | 
| Are these the high and patriotic aims of those who || 


I trust not. 


it 


are entrusted with the destiny of this great nation? | 
Is it thus that they acquit themselves of the high | 
task confided to them by the American people? 
I trust that the President and all his 
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| peacefully and liberally? 


associates in the Executive Administration are || 


laboring with singleness of purpose to effect a | 


peaceful adjustment of our difficulties, such an ad- || 


f : ; | justment as will secure the rights and honor of the | 
ts at eke having failed, it be- | 


nation without jeoparding its peace. 


My opinion | 


| upon this point will be determined by the develop- | 
' ments of the future. 


I express none now. Icon- 
tend, however, that if this Government is aiming | 
to effect such an pe v8 tage of our controversy 


_ with England, the adoption of the resolution now 


ceeds to say: 1} 


a At the end of the year’s notice, should Con- 
“gress think it proper to make provision for giv- 
‘ing that notice, we shall have reached a period 
when the national rights in Oregon must either | 
be abandoned or firmly maintained. That the 
‘cannot be abandoned without a sacrifice of both 


before this committee will not facilitate the accom- 
oes wean of that object. It is not necessary, as | 
nas been argued, to stimulate negotiation. We 


have abundant proofs that England anxiously de- | 
| sires to settle the controversy by negotiation. Her 


sagacious statesmen know that if anything can 
give us the whole of the Oregon territory, it will 
be time, and the operation of that ‘* American 
multiplication table” so delicately referred to in | 


Is 


l 
Ho. or Reps. 


this debate. England understands her interest too 
well not to desire a peaceful and early settlement 
of the difficulty. That she does not desire to go 
to war with us is abundantly proven by her own 
conduct, and by the arguments of gentlemen in 
this debate, who have labored to magnify the rea- 
sons and causes which make it almost fatal to her 
to do so; and I apprehend that he who seeks to 
find a cause for the extraordinary display of that 
spint of bullying and of easconading defiance 
which has characterized this debate, ¢ qualling any- 
thing that Mexico ever achieved in that field of 
elory, eannot do better than to refer it te the pro- 
found conviction which centlemen entertain that 
England, by reason of causes having their exist- 
ence in her domestic atlairs, eannot be provoked 
at the present time to go to war with the United 
States. 

But is it certain that a peaceful settlement of the 
difficulty is desired by all who have spoken on 
this subject? Gentleme n scout the ile a of a par- 
tition of the territory. Having satistied themselves 
that our title to the whole territory is clear and un- 
questionable, they assume that any setdement of 
the question which surrenders a ‘portion of the 
territory to England amounts to a disgraceful pur- 
chase of peace by giving away Ameri¢an soil. 
Unless they are prepared to give England some 
valuable equivalent for her claims in that territory, 
it is preposterous to expect such a settlement of 
the controversy as they propose by any other 
mode than that of conquest by war. I do not be- 
lieve that this nation ought to go to war to main- 
tain such a claim to the whole of Oregon. I con- 
scientiously believe that gentlemen who contend 
for the position to which I have referred, ground 
their opinions upon the resolution of the Balumore 
convention and the Inaugural of the President, 
rather than upon the facts and arguments of the 
I do not believe that this nation has a clear 
and unquestionable title to the whole of Oregon. 
If I did so believe, | would be willing to wage war 
to make good that title. I would not me to in- 
quire how long, how disastrous, or terrible the 
struggle might be. I would go for such a war 
rather than purchase dishonorable peace by yield- 
ing up territory which was “ clearly and unques- 
tionably ours.’’ But we have no such elear title. 
The Administration of Mr. Monroe, of Mr. Adams, 
and of Mr. Polk, have proposed to partition the 
territory by making the forty-ninth degree of north 
latitude the boundary between the two nations 
west of the Rocky mountains. 

We have thus, by solemn acts of our own Govy- 
ernment, admitted that England has rights in that 
territory as well as ourselves, We are committed 
to the principle of compromise by a partition of 
the territory. Shall we be justified in this en- 
lightened age, and before the nations of the earth, 
and more especially by our own countrymen and 
our own consciences, in going to war for a terri- 
tory in regard to which we have placed ourselves 


ease. 


| in this attitude. 


Mr. Chairman, I am endeavoring to convince 


' this committee that there is no necessity for this 


notice, as a means of facilitating a peaceful adjust- 


| ment of our difficulties with England in reijation to 


the controversy about the territory of Oregon. 
With a view to this aim, let me inquire whether 
there is anything in the recent advices from Eng- 
land to induce the belief that the Government of 
England is not disposed to adjust this controvers 

I maintain that there is 
nothing in those advices to — such a conclu- 
sion. The newspapers of England reveal to us the 
fact that the conduct of the Executive Adminis- 
tration of our Government, in relation to Oregon, 
has excited feelings of animosity and resentment 
in that kingdom, which, under ordinary circum- 


| stances, would have displayed itself in a most im- 


posing form. But they reveal to us also the addi- 
tional fact that the people of England found their 
resentment about Oregon more than neutralized by 


‘that oortion of the Message which advises Con- 


gress to abandon that system of policy which has 
built up manufacturing establishments in this 
country; which have, to a considerable extent, 
driven English manufactures out of the American 
market, and which have entered into successful 
competition with the manufactures of England in 


‘other regions of the globe. The tariff part of the 


Message is more than a salvo to the Oregon part 
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of it. 
makes John Bull frown, the free-trade part of it 
drives that frown from his brow, and he delight- 
edly exults in contemplating the commercial and 
manufacturing prosperity which will enure to him, 
when, by the policy of the President, the manu- 
facturing interests of this country shall be broken 
down, ond the country thereby restored to a com- 
merciol dependance on England, like that which 
existed when these free States were her colonies. 
The British Government, then, will make no war 
with the United Statea about Oregon, whilst our 
Government offers her, as an equivalent for her 
claims in that lerritory, commercial advantages far 
more valuable to her than the undisputed posses- 
sion of the whole of Oregon. Give England satis- 
factory assurance that the polie y recommended by 
the President will be the permanent poli y of this 
nation, and she 
us the whole of Ore 
not 
What purpose does 


gon; and | am not sure that 

us the Canadas also. For 
she maintain her colonial sys- 
tem, ata vast expense, other than to promote her 
commercial and manufacturing interests. 
anty to her these inte rests, and she would gladly 
relieve herself of the expense of governing and de- 
Has our Minister at Lon- 
instructed to uree 


she would cede 


Ciuar- 


fending those colon ; 


don been these considerations 
upon the British Government, to dispose that Gov- 
with 
Lias he been instructed 
to negotiate a commercial treaty with that Govy- 
ernment? I would Jike to know; I desire to see 
those instruction There will be no war, sir, 
about Ove unless, by some act of extreme 
folly, this Government shall place the question in 
such an attitude that England cannot make the 


ernment to liberal concessions respect to 


the Orevon controve rsy? 


rol, 


concessions demanded by oue Government with- | 


out sacrificing her honor, without losing her high 
position among the nations. 

Gentlemen aifect extreme sensiliveness about 
the honor of the country as involved in this con- 
trovers yw ith Eneland, They assume that ** owr 
title to the whole of Oregon is clear and wnquestiona- 


ble,” and declare that any adjustment of our con- | 


vith England, which shall give to her 
any portion of that territory, will be a dishonor- 
able purchase of peace. Can they see no dishon- 


troversy 


Whilst the Oregon part of the Message 


will, to secure such a result, give | 


or in adapting the legislation of their country on 


questions affecting the interests of our own people 


and country to the views and interests of England ? | 


Are they willing to purchase peace In acontrove rsy 
for a comparatively valueless territory, by sacri- 
ficing as a peace-ollering that wise system of poli- 
founded by the fathers of this re- 
By surrendering that policy which has 
made our country grow, and prosper, and flourish, 
as no nation ever before grew, and prospered, and 
flourishe il . 

But. Mr. Chairman, the clock admonishes me 
that the hour to which I am limited by a rule of 
the House is rapidly passing away, and that I must 
hasien to some other considerations which I desire 
briefly to present to this committee. Is the title of 
the United States to the whole of the Oregon ter- 
ritory, or any part of it, a perfect title ?—a * clear 
and unquestionable’? title? To am not a lawyer, 
and am not competent, therefore, to go into those 
nice distinctions and technicalities—those refine- 
ments of logic and argument, which have been 
very properly introduced in this debate by rentle- 
men learned in the law, to determine the doubtful 
questions of fact and of law involved in that title. 
The only law with which [am familiar (and I am 
not sure that lam even master of that) is the law 
of common sense. I have looked into the facts of 
the case—I have listened to the arguments, and, as 
far as I have able, have made myself ac- 
quainted with the principles of public law applica- 
ble to the controversy; and it appears to me that 
at every point of the controversy there is a plau- 
sible conflict between the claims of England and 
the United States; and if all the facts which either 
nation contends for as the ground of their respect- 
ive claims be admitted as true, yet when you ap- 
ply the admitted principles of public law to the 
claim of either nation, no principle of that law can 
be found which will determine either nation to 


cy which was 


public f 


’ 
peen 


have a perfect title to the whole or any part of Or- | 


eron; and it is my deliberate opinion, formed af- 
ter the most careful examination of the subject, 
that if the Emperor of China had the power now 
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to make a settlement in any part of the territory 
of Oregon not occupied by British subjects or 
American citizens, and could maintain it for a suf- 
ficient length of time, he could establish a better 
right than any now possessed by England or the 
United States; for, as I have said, neither the one 
Government nor the other has performed all the 
acts, complied with all the conditions, which, 
by the law of nations, 1s required to give either 
nation a perfect tide to the whole of that territory 
or any portion of it. I know that this opinion is 
in conflict with very high authority. 1 know it is 


assumed that the Secretary of State (Mr. Buchan- , 


an] has, in his late correspondence with the British 


Minister, [Mr. Pakenham,] demonstrated conclu- | 


sively that our title to the whole territory of Ore- 
gon to the latitude of 54° 40’ is *“‘clear and un- 
questionable,’’ Mr. Buchanan is an able lawyer, 


and he has argued the claim of the United States | 


to that territory as a feed attorney argues a cause 
for his chent. I have examined it as a juror. 
Bring the Secretary to the Bible and require him 
to swear to his eonclusions, and he would start 
aghast, horror-stacken at the idea. The crime of 
verjury would present itself in horrid deformity 
vefore him. No, sir; no man knows better than 
the Secretary of State that the United States have 
not a perfect tite to that territory; and I have no 
doubt that he has been surprised and amused to find 
that his argument has been so successful in convine- 
ing uitelligent gentlemen on this floor of the truth 
of conclusions which he himself did not believe, 
nor expect any other man of sense to believe. 
Upon what grounds do we claim a perfect title 
to the whole of that territory? By a treaty con- 
cluded with Spain in 1819 we acquired all the rights 
of that kingdom to the territory on the northwest 
coast of this continent, north of the 42d degree of 
north latitude. Had Spain a perfect title to the ter- 
ritory when she ceded her rights in that region to this 
Government? Her navigators were undoubtedly 
the first to discover and partially explore the north- 
west coast of this continent; but centuries passed 
away, aud Spain made no such settlements in the 
country as by the law of nations would have per- 
fected her title by discovery. In 1788, Lieutenant 
Meares, a British officer, in command of a mer- 
chant vessel, landed at Nootka and constructed a 
hut. In the ensuing year his establishment was 
destroyed by Spain, who sent armed vessels to 
Nootka for that purpose. England resented this 
practical assertion of exclusive rights of sovereign- 
ty by Spain, contending that no nation possessed 
the exclusive rights claimed by Spain; that she, in 
common with other nations, had a richt to navi- 
gate the northern Pacific ocean, land upon its coasts, 
trade with the natives, and make settlements. Spain 
insisted upon her pretension, and the two nations 
were preparing for war, when the difficulty was 


adjusted by a treaty called the Nootka convention. | 
L have carefully examined that treaty, and, accord- | 


ing to my understanding of its provisions, Spain 
conceded all for which England contended. She 
practically renounced her pretensions to the right 
of exclusive dominion, and admitted the country 
on the northwest coast of the Pacific to be free and 
open to all the nations of the earth for purposes of 


trade, settlement, occupation, and colonization. If | 


I am right in this conclusion, the Nootka conven- 
tion is not such a treaty as is abrogated by the oc- 
currence of war between the nations which are 
parties to it; and 1 conclude that, in acquiring the 
rights of Spain to the territory now in eae be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States, our 
Government did not acquire a perfect title. The 
claim of Spain originally extended to the 61st de- 
gree of north latitude. 


Ho. or Reps. 


ted States believed that Spain possessed a perfect 
title to the whole territory, why did our Gover). 
ment in 1818, before we had acquired the rights of 
Spain by the Florida treaty, make a forma! propo- 
sition to England to divide with her the Oregon ter- 
ritory, by making the 49th degree of north latitud: 
a boundary, without even making allusion to the 
rights of Spain? And if the title of Spain was q 
perfect title, how can our Government found a 
claim to the territory drained by the Columbia riy- 
er, upon the discovery of the mouth of that rive 
by Captain Gray? Upon that discovery, made iy 
1792, and the establishment of Astoria, near the 
mouth of Columbia river, on its south bank, iy 
1811; and the discovery of the southern head 
waters of the Columbia river, and its exploration 
to its mouth, in 1805, by Lewis and Clarke, dis- 
poet for that purpose by their Government, the 
Jnited States claim exclusive sovereignty over al! 
the territory drained by that river and its tributa 
ries. Whilst l admit that these are better erounds 
of title than any other nation possesses, I do not 
believe they constitute a perfect title. The whol 
northwest coast of the Pacific had been discover- 
ed and carefully explored centuries before the dis- 
covery of the mouth of the Columbia by Cap- 
tain Gray, by the navigators of Spain and Eng- 
land, but their discoveries were not followed up by 
such settlements as would give either of those na- 
tions rights of sovereignty over the country. Thy 
mouth of the Columbia was discovered by Heceia, 
a Spanish navigator, in 1775, seventeen years be- 
fore the discovery of Captain Gray. Can the dis- 
covery of a river previously discovered, give terri- 
torial rights to the nation making the second dis- 
covery? Such a position, I apprehend, cannot be 
maintained; and, therefore, neither the discovery 
of the mouth of the Columbia, (long before discoy- 
ered by Heceta,) nor the explorations of the coast 
by British navigators, (long before explored by tly 
Spaniards,) can give to either England or the Uni- 
ted States territorial rights in Oregon. The tradi) 
establishment at the mouth of the Columbia 1 
mained in the possession of Mr. Astor until the wa: 
of 1812, when it was taken by a British force, and 
the British standard was erected. By the treaty 
of Ghent, Astoria was restored to the United States, 
and our flag was officially hoisted over it in Is]s. 
It is therefore technically now in the possession of 
the United States, though it has not in fact been 
occupied under the authority of the Government 
nor by the citizens of the United States since its 
restoration; yet this is the only settlement in Ore- 
gon upon which we can found a claim of ttle, for 
by the treaty between England and the United 
States of 1818, now in force, neither nation can 


found a claim upon any settlements made sinet 


The Government of the United States concluded | 
a convention with Russia in 1824, by which it was | 
agreed, ‘‘ that hereafter there shall not be formed | 


‘ by the citizens of the United States, or under the 


‘authority of the said States, any establishment : ly 
i |, roving hunters and trappers, for purposes merely 


‘upon the northwest coast of America, nor in any 


‘ 


‘sian subjects, or under the authority of Russia, 
‘south of the same parallel.”” Now if the United 
States derived a perfect title from Spain, why did 


| we cede, without an equivalent, to Russia, the ter- 


ritory situate between the latitude of 54° 40’ and 
the 6Ist degree of north latitude? And if the Uni- 


of the islands adjacent, to the north of 54 degrees | 
‘and 40 minutes of north latitude; and that in the | 
‘same manner there shall be none formed by Rus- 


that treaty. The claims of both nations, therefor 

are resting now precisely upon the same grounds 
that they did in 1818. Is this such a settlement 
and occupation as, by the law of nations, will give 
a perfect title? If it be not, the discoveries and 
explorations of Lewis and Clarke lose their value, 
beeause they have not been followed up by a sul- 
ficient setdement and occupation of the territory. 
The value of Lewis and Clarke’s discoveries and 
explorations is somewhat neutralized by the dis- 
covery in 1811 of the northern head-waters of the 
Columbia, and its exploration to its junction with 
the southern branch of that river, by Thompson, 
an agent of the Northwest Company. England 


| asserts that, in 1806 and 1811, the same company 


established trading posts on the northern branches 
of the Columbia and on the main stream of that 
river, and that, in 1806, Dr. Frazer, under the or- 
der of the Northwest Company, crossed the Rocky 
mountains, discovered the head-waters of Frazer's 
river, and established a trading post on that river, 
which, as is alleged by England, had been prev- 
| ously discovered and partially explored in 1792 by 

Mackenzie. If all this be true, it is very question- 

able whether these temporary establishments of 


of hunting and trading with the natives, consutule 
that kind of settlement and occupation which pub- 
lic law determines to be necessary to create a title 
to territory, and none of the discoveries inland, al- 
luded to, except those of Lewis and Clarke, seem 
to meet the requisitions of the law of nations. They 
were made by individuals pursuing their private 
interests, and not commissioned by their Goveri- 


|, ments to go upon expeditions of discovery. 
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But, sir, I will not further pursue this very dry 
subject, with which this committee has been al- 
ready so much wearied. I desired to say only so 
much upon this branch of the question as would 
indicate the grounds of the opinion which I have 
expre ssed, that neither England nor the United 
States have a complete and perfect title to the whole 
or any part of the Oregon territory. The Govern- 
ments of Great Britain and the United States have, 
however, for a long term of years set up a vague, 
indefinite, indeterminate claim to the whole of the 
territory, and no other nation pretends to contest 
with them for title. Each of ie nations have at 
different times proposed to adjust their conflicting 
claims by a partition of the territory. ‘They have 
filed to agree only because they differed as to what 
constituted a fair and just division of the territory. 
The time has now arrived when, if the two nations 
desire to maintain peace, they must proceed speed- 
ily to adjust this controversy. It cannot be much 
longer postponed with safety. The difficulty is in 
finding some principle upon which to proceed, 
which, while it will do justice to both nations in 
the matter of territory, will also take care of the 
honor of both nations. What is that principle? 
The 49th parallel of north latitude is declared, by 
a convention between the United States and Great 
Britain, signed at London, October 20, 1818, to be 


«the line of demarcation between the territories of 


‘the United States and those of his Britannic Ma- 
‘ jesty, and that the said line shall form the north- 
‘ern boundary of the said territories of the United 
‘States and the southern boundary of the territories 
‘of his Britannic Majesty, from the Lake of the 
‘Woods to the Stony Mountains.” 

Mr. Chairman, | ama plain farmer; and, having 
been reared to that avocation, I am, like most farm- 
ers, very partial to straight fences. By the right 
of contiguity the United States may justly claim to 
extend their northern boundary due west from the 
point of its termination east of the Rocky moun- 
tains to the Pacific ocean, and to settle and oceupy, 
and exercise all the rights of sovereignty over all 
of the Oregon territory lying south of the 49th par- 
allel of north latitude; and, in my humble judg- 
ment, the same principle gives England an equita- 
ble claim to all of that territory north of that par- 
allel of latitude; and a settlement of the controversy 
between the two nations upon this principle is de- 
manded by the interests of the two nations, and by 
principles of right and justice. Propositions to 
settle the controversy upon this principle have been 
repeatedly made by this Government, and as often 
rejected by England. But now, when that Gov- 
ernment sees that the controversy must soon be 
closed, peacefully or otherwise, I cannot but be- 
lieve that her regard for the peace of the world, 
and her own interests, as aus in the mainte- 
nance of peace with this nation, if not her sense of 
right and justice, will induce England to accede to 
such acompromise. I believe that, if the Execu- 
tive branch of our Government will, with a prudent, 
wise, and statesmanlike firmness, exert itself for 
that purpose, a treaty may speedily be concluded 
with England, thus adjusting our controversy with 
that Power in relation to the Oregon territory. In 
the meantime, Congress ought to be careful to 
take no action on the subject calculated to increase 
the difficulties which surround it. Is not the meas- 
ure now under consideration calculated, if adopted, 
to increase those difficulties, and make a peaceful 
settlement less easy of attainment? I have already 
endeavored to answer the arguments of those gen- 
temen who have labored in this debate to show 
that to give notice to England, in the form proposed 
by the Committee on Foreign Affairs, (which, in 
relation to this question, may, without any viola- 
tion of courtesy, be regarded as the organ of the 
Executive Administration,) is not necessary as a 
means of facilitating a peaceful settlement of the 
difficulty by negotiation, nor as an auxiliary aid 
to our negouators. It remains for me to show 
that its tendency is precisely the reverse of this; 
that it will increase the difficulties of a peaceful 
settlement by negotiation, and tend to involve the 
two nations in war, and I will have accomplished 
the task which I have felt it to be my duty to un- 
dertake. 

Now, to determine the effect of the measure 
which we are called upon to adopt, we must not 
leave out of view the fact that the President has 
committed this Government to the position that the 
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whole of Oregon is ours, and advises the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government to take the same 
position, by passing this notice as the first of a 
series of measures necessary to maintain this po- 
sition. If Congress shall act in conformity with 
‘the advice of the President, by pass ; 


} 
sin 


@ the notice 
in the form reported by the Committee on Foreien 
Affairs, this Government will stand pledged to the 
whole series of measures that will be 

maintain the position thus assumed, 
be the consequences resulting from this? 


necessary to 

What will 
What 
will be the position of this nation at the end of the 
year? I maintain it to be a palpable, an incon- 
trovertible truth, that the nation will stand in a 
position from which it cannot recede without dis- 
honor, nor advance without war. National pride, 
national honor, will urge us forward at all hazards; 
and I, if I shall then have-a voice in the councils 
of the nation, will say, Go forward at all hazards, 
and maintain the honor of the nation. 
be no cowardly retreat. 
Rubicon.’ We must march up to 54° 40 north 
latitude. We must conquer from England the 
whole of Oregon. But the gentlemen who uree 
the adoption of this resolution tell us that all this 
is to be accomplished peace fully. Hlow ean it be 
peacefully effected? How will you substitute the 
laws of the United States for the British laws which 
are now in force in that territory, without hostile 
collisions? What will you do with the British 


There must 
‘“*We have passed the 


magistrates now in commission in that territory ? 
How will vou displace them? Will there not be 
a conflict of jurisdictions that must inevitably even- 
tuate in war? What will you do with the nu- 
merous forts and trading establishments in that 
territory, over which the British flag now waves ? 
Will it be consistent with the honor of this nation, 
after taking the position to which | have referred, 
to permit the Bri ish flag to wave in that territory ? 
Such a thing cannot be permitted without bringing 
disgrace and infamy upon the nation. How will 
you peacefully displace the cross of St. George, 
and substitute in its stead the star-spangled ban- 
ner? Will it comport with the honor of England 
peaceably to permit this to be done—to see you 
drive her subjects out of the territory, or compel 
them to take the oath of allegiance to the United 
States? All this must be done, if Congress takes 
the first step recommended by the President. That 
step being taken, nothing short of the whole of 
Oregon, and the exercise by this Government of 
all the rights of sovereignty over the whole of Ore- 
von, will maintain the national honor. Is it wise 
for this Government, after having three times of- 
fered to divide the territory with England, thus to 
place itself under the necessity of going to war to 
maintain an unfounded claim to the whole of it? 
But what if war comes? What patriot will be ap- 
palled by the horrors of war? Is not a willingness 
to plunge the nation into war the newest and truest 
test of patriotism? Who will lose the distinction 
of being considered a patriot, when that distinction 
can be obtained at the cheap price ofa speech and 
a vote? At the risk of having my patriotism and 
courage called in question, | must say that I deem 
that fear neither unmanly nor ignoble which fears 
to bring upon this nation the calamities which a 
war with Enecland must bring. 

If such a war should come, what will be its 
character and what its consequences? I will not 
underrate the prowess of my countrymen, nor the 
martial resources of my country. Ina defensive 
war, against unjust aggression, I believe this na- 
tion capable of defending itself against England, 
or any other nation. Though we might be van- 
quished upon many fields, we could never be con- 
quered. As long as there was left one descendant 
of the Whigs of the Revolution to shout defiance 
against the minions of tyranny, and offer up his 
life in defence of that inheritance of freedom be- 
queathed by his ancestors, resistance could never 
end. But, when we are talking about the proba- 
bilities of war, it is unwise to underrate our adver- 
sary. Gentlemen sneer at those who suggest, as 
an argument in favor of: peace, the calamitous con- 
sequences of a war with England; and intimate 
that such is not the proper way ‘to prepare the 
heart of the nation for war.’’ The heart of the 
nation is, in my opinion, always prepared for a 
war that is necessary to protect the honor or de- 
fend the rights of the nation. But when we are 

i debating measures, the effect of which may be to 


| minds of reflecting men. 


Ho. or Reps. 


bring us into a war which is neither necessary for 
the maintenance of our richts nor honor, I do not 
conceive it to be unwise er unpatriotic to prepare 
the head of the nation as well as its heart, by 
pointing the public mu d to such considerations as 
will make it inquire into the necessity of the war, 
and the sacrifices which it will impose, and mto all 
the consequences which it will produce. We all 
remember with a just pride that our ancestors, 
when this nation was much feebler than it is new, 
waved a successful war with Eneland, which ex 

torted from that nation the acknowledgment of our 
inde pendence; but surely we have not forgotten, 
nor ought we to forget, that, in that war, we had 
for our ally France, the most powerful and warlike 
of all the nations of Eu pe, We have had another 
war with England, which did not result in our sub- 
jugation; but surely we have not foreotten, nor 
ought we to forget that, at that time, the enereies 
of England were employed in a war with Napo- 


leon, who wielded the power and resources of a 


large portion of Europe, If we fight Eneland 
now, we will fight her at a time when e can di- 
rect against us the whole of her military and naval 
power. She is at peace W ith all the nations of the 


earth; she is in cordial friendship with all the pow- 


erful nations of Europe, and in close alliance with 


ourancient ally, Franee: and, althouch we are more 
powerful as a nation than we were at those periods 
when we were in collision with her, the least in 

formed amongst us knows that Eneland has more 
than kept pace with us in all that constitutes pre- 
paration for war. If we go to war, we w ill wo to 
war upon an which cannot be determined 
until one or the other nation is entirely overcome, 
conquert d, annihilate d. Eve ry man of sense knows 
that one of the first events of the war would be the 
occupation « f Orevon by British troops. That ter- 
ritory is too remote for us to make that the theatre 
ofthe war. We could not march an army thither, 
for itistwo thousand miles west of our most western 
settlements, and is separated from them by dreary 
deserts, and mountains almost maccessible. We 
could not transport an army thither by sea; for, to 
say nothing of the vast and tedious distance of a 
voyage by sea, our transports would be eut off by 
the superior naval foree of Eneland. 

The honorable gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. Hoimes}] has drawn an eloquent but not 
overwroucht picture of the character and conse- 
quences of a war with England. 1 will not attempt 
to repeat what he has said so well. Suffice it to 
say, that by her superior naval foree, she would 
sweep our commerce from the ocean. She would 
hover, with her vast navies, along our unfortified 
seacoast of more than three thousand miles, threat- 
ening every commercial city on tha 
Government owes protection to all us cilizens, 
and would be compelled to bring into action nota 
larre army, but many large armies; for every city 
threatened with attack would have a right to claim 
protection and defence. Some of them would prob- 
ably be successfully defended; others would be 
ciyen to the flames, or laid under contribution. 
Thus the war would be waged, and thus contin- 
ued, until one or the other of the combatants would 
be entirely conquered, or until both of them, from 
very exhaustion, wearied of the conflict. "The lat- 
ter 1s the more probable event; for while I am en- 
tirely certain thend England cannot conquer and 
subjugate the United States, | am equally certain 
that the United States cannot conquer and subju- 
gate England. After a long and wasting war, the 
two nations would make a treaty of peace, the 
main features of which would be, a partition of the 
territory in dispute, precisely what ought to be 
done now withouta war. Asan offset to the glory 
which we would achieve, we would have a national 
debt of little less than ten hundred millions of dollars 
to weigh down the energies of the nation, and oppress 
our posterity for many generations, with other evils 
almost innumerable, which will at once strike the 
Instead of advancing our 
country forward to the consummation of that high 
destiny of power and glory, so often referred to 
with patriotic enthusiasm in this debate, we would 
inevitably retrograde from our present } osition, 
The enerzies of our people would be diverted by 
the inexorable necessities of war from all amelior- 
ating and humanizing pursuits. A very large por- 
tion of our population would be required to engage 
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| in the military service of the country, and the resi- 
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due, not thus employed, would find their industry 
rendered valueless for the want of markets, and 
their small hard earnings wrested from them by 
direct taxation, to raise the means necessary to pay 
the expenses of the war. Why bring upon our 
country these evils, when our difficulties are sus- 
ceptible of a peaceful and honorable adjustment? 


But, say gentiemen, we will take Canada and Mex- | 


Why should we want Canada or Mexico? 
If England were to propose to cede Canada to this 
Government to-morrow, in my humble judgment, 
it would be unwise to accept the cession. If Mex 
ico Were to ask to be annexed to this Union, it 
would be unwise to grant her prayer; for, if an- 
nexed at all, the Mexican States and the Canadas 
would have to come into the Union upon a footing 
of perfect equality with the States which now com- 
pose 
Canada, the whole population of Mexico—Indian 
negroes, Spanish: Mexicans—all would be adopt 
as citizens of this Republic, and, as such, woul 
fully participate, according to their numbers, in 
governing this Union, making its laws, and elect 
ing its Presidents. Wall such infusions into our 
political institutions either purify them, or guaranty 
their perpetuity? It would have been far better for 
our ancestors quietly to have borne the British 
yoke; it would have been better for their children 
to have been born British subjects, than for us to 


co. 


make such an appli ation of our boasted right of 


self-covernment as would su! ject us to the govern- 
ment of British subjects and Mexican barbarians, 
of whom itis dificult to determine which of the 
three races is most degraded—the necroes, the In- 
dians, or the Spanish-Mexicans. No, sir, Orevon 
up to the 49th parallel of latitude, and the province 
of Upper California, when it can be fairly acquired, 
is the utmost limit to which this nation oucht to vo 
in the aequisition of territory. I have already en- 
deavored to show that Orezon must be ours ina 
short time, unless that end be defeate d by our own 
folly; and, with good management, California may 
presently be fairly acquired. Within the broad 
territory which will then be ours—a territory des- 
tined, within the lifetime of those now born, to 
contain more than one hundred millions of inhab- 
itants—a territory stretching from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific ocean, and from the latitude of 49 de- 
grees north almost to the equator—surely we will 
have ** scope and verge enough”’ within which to 
illustrate the capacity of republican government to 
promote the happiness and elevate and improve 
the character of man. Upon this broad theatre 
** let us act well our part,’’ and we will achieve a 
nobler destiny for ourselves and our posterity; we 
will accomplish more by our example for the na- 
tions of the earth than we can possibly achieve and 
accomplish by wars of aggression for the conquest 
of territory, or for polical propagandism. Much 
has been said in this debate which inspires a wish 
to enlarge upon this theme; but Iam constrained 
to be brief. I fear that gentlemen have permitted 
themselves to become so enamored of the glories of 
war as to forget the blessings of peace. Whilst { 
believe that a war with England at the present 
time would be one of the ereatest calamities thet 
could possibly befall this nation, I believe thot 
peace is yearly bringing to it everything that can 
make it great and powerful asa nation, and its peo- 
ple prosperous and happy. I believe that peace, 
which is so rapidly augmenting its population and 
wealth and power, will presently place this nation 
in a position of strength so commanding that no 
nation upon earth will be so rash as to dispute its 
rights, and that all the nations of the earth com- 
bined will not be able to outrage those rights with 
impunity. Let not that which is fraught with so 
many blessings be lightly and unnecessarily im- 
perilled. If it has been already brought into jeop- 
ardy by the rashness of the Executive, acting 
under party obligations imposed by a political 
convention, let it be made safe by the wisdom and 
patriotism of Congress; let us not still further im- 
peril it by passing the resolution reported by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs without modifica- 
tion. I believe that it ought not to pass in any form 
at the present time. If it passes this House without 
modification, surely it will be modified or rejected 
by the Senate. To doubt these conclusions is to 
dovbt the virtue and intelligence of the American 
people, as that virtue and intelligence are repre- 
sented in the Congress of the United States. 


the Union. The loyal British subjects of 
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OREGON QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. D. WILMOT, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tue Llouse or RepresentaTIvEs, 
February 7, 1846. 


On the Resolution to terminate the Oregon conven- 


tion, and the pending amendments. 


Mr. WILMOT addressed the committee as fol- 
low 4 

Mr. Cuarrman: Lam conscious, from the length 
of time already occupied in this debate, that it has 
lost much of its freshness and original interest to 
the members of this House, if not also to the peo- 
ple and the country at large. 
self that I shall be able to revive any portion of 
that interest, by advancing, at this late day, after 
the subje ct has passe d through so many older and 
abler hands, anything that shall be new, touching 
either our title to the Oregon, or as to the probable 
consequences that may arise from the assertion of 
that title at the present time and in the manner 
propose d. 


this negotiation on the part of our Government, 
and after all the facts that have been brought to 
view by the labored research of gentlemen who 
have spoken upon this floor, it would be idle for 
me to expect that [could shed additional light over 
this subject. I shall not incur the risk to which 
such an effort would « Xpose me. 

I was anxious to obtain the floor at an early stage 
in this debate, and made, as I thought at the time, 
some very good efforts in that direction. I failed, 
however, doubtless from the force of fixed laws— 
not being able to rise as quick, or get up as high, 
as gentlemen of less gravitating properties than my- 
self. I have it now; and sought it at this time not 
so much from a desire to participate in the conflict 


of opinion that has grown out of this subject, as | ) . 
/ mouth of the valiant knight of the tap-room, in- 


from an earnest anxiety, before the debate should 
be brought to a final termination, to announce my 
cheerful support of the resolution upon your table, 


and my cordial and hearty concurrence in all the | 


recommendations contained in the President’s Mes- 


sage relating to this important and deeply-interest- || 


ing subject. 

1 would prefer the passage of the resolution as 
it came from the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
without amendment, and without qualification. 


While such is my preference, I would here say, | 


that I have none, or very slight objections, to that 
amendment which proposes to leave the giving of 
notice discretionary with the President. 


ity in this matter; much less, to throw upon the 
President any, not properly belonging to his high 
station. Ido not believe that he would feel the 
burden of such responsibility; and I have full con- 
fidence, if left to him, that the notice would be 
promptly given. I will consent to waive objections 
of a more weizhty character, and vote for the reso- 
lution introduced by the gentleman from South Ca- 
rolina, [Mr. Biack,] if thereby we can secure that 
unanimity so desirable on a great national question 
like this. Still, my own choice would be the pas- 
sage of the original resolution. I would prefer 
riving the straightforward notice to dissolve the 
convention of 1827, leaving England to put her 
own interpretation upon it. She would have no right 
to place upon it an unfriendly construction. Nor 


would I stop upon the giving of the notice: I || 
would also provide for carrying out promptly all | 

cS President relating || 
To each and every of them I vield I] 


of the recommendations of t 
to this subject. 
the unreserved sanction and support of my judg- 


ment; and that, too, whether our title to the whole | 


of Oregon be clear and unquestionable, or whether 
it be involved in doubt and uncertainty, either as 
to the whole or a part. 


Most of those gentlemen from the South with 


whom I hold a general agreement in politics, and 
who addressed the committee in opposition to the 


resolution in the earlier stage of this debate, ad- | 
mitted, in the broadest and most unqualified terms, | 
that our title to Oregon, and to the whole of Ore- 


gon to 54° 40’, was clear and indisputable—be- 
yond rightful question or fair controversy. Those 


‘ who have spoken more recently—doubtless gentle- 


ll — 


I do not flatter my- | 


After the able manner in which our title || 
has been discussed by those who have conducted | 


‘all the elements of destructive warfare. 


Not that | 
I desire to cast from my shoulders any responsibil- | 








[Feb. 7, 
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men of larger experience—seeing the difficulties 
involved in this position, prudently assumed other 

rounds, ‘The former, it seems to me, are inyoly, d 
in a dilemma of singular difficulty and embarrass. 
ment. I propose to examine, for a few moments 
the position of those gentlemen who, declarins 
our title clear and unquestionable to the whole 
of Oregon, still oppose the giving of this notice. 
seals the convention of joint occupation, as jt 
is called, shall be abrogated and annulled. This 


admission, thus unreservedly made, ought, in my 


judgment, to be conclusive upon the gentlemen ma- 
king it. They, atleast, ought not to hesitate, either 
as to the character of the measures called for, or 
as to the proper time for our action. The conse- 
quence of asserting rights thus clear, ought not, in 
my judgment, to be the subject of inquiry or debate, 
If the whole of Oregon be clearly ours, then I su}: 


_mit it to the reason and patriotism of gentlemen, 
whether it becomes an American Congress, gravely 


and with solemn fear, to deliberate upon the conse- 
quences of its action in respect to a foreign Power, 


|| It is humiliating, sir—a stain upon our character— 
| a reproach upon our sovereignty. 


y- In this aspect, 
as, indeed, in any in which the subject under con- 
sideration can be viewed, it presents a very differ- 
ent question froma declaration of war; in which 
light too many gentlemen are disposed to regard it. 

I grant, sir, most readily, that if this were a 
proposition in direct terms to declare war against 
Great Britain; if it even were a measure that 
gave any just grounds or provocation for such a 
declaration on her part—it would be proper, nay, 
sir, it would be our bounden duty, to inquire into 
the condition of our country, its resources and de- 


| fences, and carefully to estimate the strength and 
| power of our adversary. 


Notwithstanding the very severe attack made 
upon Sir John Falstaff last evening, by the gentle- 


'man from Ohio, | am half inclined to adopt the 
| sentiment so objectionable to him, ‘‘that discretion 


is the better part of valor.” I cannot believe that 
the great poet, by putting these words into the 


tended to condemn so wise a maxim of human con- 
duct, but seneaes | to show how an arrant, yet in- 
genious, coward could reason in excuse for his 


‘cowardice. I agree, sir, that “discretion is the bet- 


ter part of valor.’’ That it is neither wise nor 
prudent to rush blindly into a war, unprepared and 
comparatively defenceless, against an enemy arm- 
ed at ali points, and holding as it were in his hands 
Such a 
course, I repeat, in my judgment would be neither 


| wise nor prudent. It would be as much wanting in 
| true courage as it lacked in sound and statesman- 


like policy. Before I would vote for a declaration 
of war against a powerful, and in some respects a 
superior, enemy, I would, by vigorous and en- 


| larged preparations, place my country in a condi- 
‘tion to carry on the war, when declared, to a suc- 
| 


cessful and glorious termination. 

Sir, I do not believe that war will come of this 
Oregon difficulty, if prompt and prudent measures 
are adopted. Certain it is, that the resolution upon 
your table gives none, not the slighest grounds of 
offence towards England. In truth, if the position 


assumed by some gentlemen who oppose this no- 
' tice be correct, I shall be sustained in the declara- 
‘tion that the resolution now under consideration, 
‘as also all the measures that are expected to follow 
it, are within the ordinary and daily-exercised 


powers of this Government. No one has gone so 
far in opposition to the notice as to pretend that, 


abstractly and per se, it gave any just cause or prov- 


‘ocation for war. This is contemplated by the 


very terms of the convention itself. The right of 
either party to give this notice, and thereby dis- 
solve the convention, forms one of its express and 
lain stipulations. It cannot be that war 1s appre- 
ended from acting in strict conformity with the 


| treaty itself. What is it, then, that gives to the 
_ alarmed imaginations of so many gentlemen a war- 


like aspect to this measure? It is our claim to the 
whole of Oregon; and yet many of these same geli- 
tlemen admit our title to that country clear and 1n- 
disputable. I repeat, Mr. Chairman, that it is not 
the giving of the notice that makes war a a 
or even possible contingency as growing out 0 

this question, but our positive claim to Oregon, an 

the measures hereafter contemplated in extend- 
ing over it the jurisdiction of our laws and the sov- 
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ereignty of our flag. To legislate over territory || able ”’ rights in that mode that we deem best cal- largely from their teachings in the building up of 
clearly our own, in the extension of our laws, and || culated to promote the interests of our country and | my political faith, I cherish and respect them for 
in the establishment of territorial governments, is || the good of our people, without involving us in _ their able vindication of the great doctrines of the 
certainly no unfrequent or unusual act of legisla- || war, then, sir, let it come. War, under such cir- republican school, their fearless defence of the 
tion. It is, I believe, within our acknowledged | cumstances, ceases to be an evil, and becomes a rights of the States, and their watchful jealousy 
jurisdiction and sovereignty; and to be deterred good, Patriotism and religion alike sanction and against the encroachments of the Federal power. 
from its exercise, when demanded by the wants of | sanctify it. When the North and the East were rushing on 
our citizens, because of the unfounded pretensions Mr. Chairman, my constituents are for peace. tow ards consolidation, the South stood like a wall 
of a foreign Power, I can regard in no other light || They are emphatically a peace-loving people. of fire in their path. The South, sir, has done 
than a shameful abandonment of the right itself. |} Much has been said, in the course of this debate, — much for the cause of republican principles, and 
Our right to Oregon admitted as clear, in my judg- || about individual and national honor. 1 am not | of constitutional government. 
ment, the subject now under consideration, as well | insensible to the claims of true national honor. I have said that Ido not believe that war will 
as all the measures expected to follow, become acts || Its preservation I acknowledge as one of the high- | come of this measure. Is it not a little remark- 
of usual and ordinary legislation. But we are told _ est duties of freemen. My constituents, however, | able, that while gentlemen are prognostieating war 
that war will certainly and inevitably follow. Sup- | do not war in individual strife upon mere points | on this floor, English statesmen, so far as we can 
pose it does, it will follow unjustly and without | of honor; nor would they justify me in plunging | learn, do not seriously anticipate such an event, 
cause—will it not? And must we halt in the pros. their country into war on some abstract idea or Here, the Message of the President is looked upon 
ecution of our rights? Must we refrain from the | point of national honor. If there is nothing in this | as a semi-declaration of war. In England, it is 
exercise of our acknowledged powers because war | controversy, no substantial and valuable rights, |; regarded as decidedly pacific. All of the English 
may ensue? It is a degradation and a reproach— | no principles dear to the American heart, then let | papers brought by the late steamer, upon the 
an acknowledgment of weakness that amounts to | us have done with it. But if, upon the other hand, | whole, speak of the tone of the President's Mes 
a virtual surrender of our sovereignty. Sovereignty | there are rights and principles involved, deeply sage as favorable to the peace of the two countries. 
consults only its own interests and glory. It is || affecting our interests and sovereignty, then, sir, | Every indication of public opinion in England, 
the sole arbiter of its own rights. It exists but in || I answer for my constituents, that neither as in- and, more than all, the recent movements in the 
its perfect and absolute independence; it suffers no | dividuals nor as citizens will they submit to an British ministry, point to peace, and not to war, 
invasion; It can survive no surrender. ‘| assault upon that honor that involves a surrender || | believe—at least I have so understood—that the 
If we would abandon our claim to that portion | of their rights. It does not become the sons of | main difficulty encountered by Lord John Russell, 
of Oregon lying north of the Columbia river, gen- | the land of Penn to boast of their courage. They | in his efforts to form a cabinet, arose out ofa firm 
tlemen, I am confident, would not then see in this | preserve their honor and their self-respect from | determination, on the part of eminent British stat 
notice to dissolve the convention of 1827, anything || that exposure that takes mortal offence at slight men, to do nothing that should lead to a rupture 
alarming or warlike. It assumes that character || and trivial causes; but they suffer no invasion of | between the two countries. What were the grounds 
only because we insist upon our own. England || their acknowledged rights. Abridge the freedom | of the refusal of Lord Grey to accept of a place in 
has no right—so say gentlemen opposed to this || of speech or of the press; assail the rights of con- | Lord John Russell's cabinet? If T have under- 
notice; yet, in the insolence of her power, she in- | science; Jet a foreign Power invade the freedom of | stood aright, (though I confess T am not much in 
terposes her pretensions, and bids us stand, or ad- | the seas, or our own absolute sovereignty over our | the way of correct information on such matters, ) 
vance at our peril. Shall we stand at her bidding, || own soil; and my life upon it, sober, quiet Penn- | it was because Lord Palmerston was to be placed 
and tamely and cowardly surrender our rights? | sylvania will not be found last in the rally or first | at the head of the Foreign Ofice—a man known 
or shall we vindicate them as our fathers did, by | in the retreat. These are the great ideas that Penn || to be unfriendly to this country, and, more than 
all the means God and nature has placed in our | brought with him when he came to plant a colony | that, known to be committed upon this very ques- 
hands? This is the question, and the only ques- || and to founda State. We received them from our | tion ina manner to preclude an amicable adjust- 
tion, our clear right to Oregon admitted. If, in- | fathers, and, by the blessing of God, we will trans- | ment of it. Yet, gentlemen persist in the ery of 
stead of looking to the interest of our own people, || mit them to our children. All our ideas of exist- || war, war, as if it were at our very doors. What 
and determining what is expedient and proper for || ence are inseparable from these great personal and | have we to fear from war, so much more than our 
their good, we are to be swayed and influenced by || political rights. Cut off from them, Ife would be || adversary, that we should scent it at a distance, 
European cabinets, and European threats, where | insupportable, and death in their defence a bless- || and create a panic, even before its first mutterings 


is our boasted independence? Whatcan England | ing rather than a sacrifice. | are heard? If indeed the day has come for the 
do more than invade our “ clear and unquestion- |} Oregon ours—so admitted, so conceded—and || struggle between monarchical powers and repub- 


ble” rights? Ifshe claimed the power of taxation | this is no longer a controversy for a strip of land || lican principles, let us breast the shock, as become 
it would be no more; and would gentlemen stil] || of two or three degrees of latitude. It assumes | the sons of heroic sires. The republic is in her 
counsel supineness and delay? Would they still | an importance infinitely above and beyond all con- | youth, and the vigor of her strength. The lux- 
talk of the dangers and horrors of war? This was | siderations of mere roods and acres of land. It | urious vices of wealth have not quenched the pa- 
not the language of those who laid deep and strong | becomes an attempt, on the part of Great Britain, | triotism, or enervated the energy of her sons, Bet- 
the foundations of the Republic; it is not thus || to overawe us in the prosecution of our rights, to ter now the conflict than when enfeebled by the 
that its integrity can be maintained. What would || invade our sovereignty, to degrade and lower our _ vices and infirmities of age. 
be our position before the civilized world ?—as- | national character. I call upon gentlemen, who I have been pained to hear those extravagant 
serting our title to the whole of Oregon as indis- | have made the broad admission of our clear and eulogies of the power of Great Britain, in connex- 
putable and clear; yet hesitating, through fear, to | unquestionable right to the whole of Oregon, to ion with so unjust a depreciation of the strength 
take those steps demanded by the wants of our | come up (o the support of the resolution now upon and resources of our own country. Have we 
citizens and enforced by every consideration of _ your table. Whoever else falters, they should , grown so feeble within the last thirty years? Eng- 
patriotism and public duty. But I am told that it not. land gained no advantage over us in the war of 
is not through fear, but from policy, that this no- I deeply regret the course of a portion of my | 1812. She was beaten upon the land and the sea. 
tice should be withheld. It will do to say so; but , southern political friends upon this question. I || Our gallant navy won for itself and the country 
will we be believed? Will England believe us? | doubt not but they are actuated by as pure a pa- || undying renown. The application of steam pow- 
Will the intelligent Ministers at the heads of the | triotism, as high a sense of public duty, as myself; || er to ships-of-war will doubtless work a great 
Governments of Europe believe us? Can we make | but it would have given me great pleasure to have | change in naval warfare; and I regret that truth 
our own people so believe? No, sir, rely upon it, | seen the republican members of this House united, | compels the acknowledgment of the vast superior- 
it would be regarded as a subterfuge, a shelter for || toa man, on this great question. This, sir, isno || ity of England in this respect. It is a shame, sir, 
our shame, and the true reason attributed to fear. | party question, but one of deep national concern, | that we have been so unmindful of the true inter- 
Sir, am not for war. If such a spirit is at | God forbid that I should invoke the spirit of party | est of our country in this particular. We want a 
work within these walls, I sympathize not with _ in its discussion; but I may say, what I earnestly | more efficient navy ; it is A 
it. Peace, with national honor and individual || feel, that it would have afforded me sincere grati- | 
liberty, is the most desirable of all blessings. The | fication to have seen the party to which I belong, | terests—the position we occupy in the great fami- 
social, moral, and political triumphs of peace, are |, and which I honestly believe to be the great party || ly of nations—most imperatively demand that we 
far more glorious, in my estimation, than all the | of progress—the true American party of the coun- | should arm for our protection and defence. Eng- 
victories and bloody trophies of war. I look, I | try—firmly united in support of this measure. Sir, | land is arming to the teeth. Her warlike prepa- 
confess, with deep solicitude, and not without || I am no croaker against the South. 1 have suf- | rations are upon a scale unparalleled in her histo- 
serious apprehension, to the influence which a | fered abuse for the defence of her constitutional | ry. France—once her implacable foe, now her 
war, and such a war as we should have with Eng- || rights. My home is in the North. I Jove its | apparent ally—has also, within the last few years, 
land, might exert upon the habits, thoughts, and | green hills and quiet valleys. I would notexchange || added vastly to her naval and military establish- 
feelings of our people. I acknowledge its strong ‘its rugged soil, that invites to labor, and begets a | ments. Can we, sir, in justice to ourselves, or 
and centralizing tendencies, its wasteful extrava- || noble spirit of rage Xe segoneeval for the fertile and | with safety to our country, longer remain indiffer- 
a 
| 
{ 


 € emanded by the present 
condition of the world. Our vast commercial in- 


gance, its corrupting and demoralizing influences. | luxuriant plains of the sunny South. I would || ent to these significant and portentous preparations 

ut we must not, because of these dangers, tame- | not exchange systems of labor, nor those stern | of the two great Powers of Europe? England 
ly submit to be plundered of our rights. I trust || and quiet virtues of the North, for all the chivalry || could, this day, strike a blow that would desolate 
we shall have no war. In truth, I do not appre- || and nice honor of the South. Yet, sir, I am not || our entire seaboard, and lay waste our cities. Our 
hend serious danger of so great a calamity. he || insensible to the claims of the South upon my || defenceless condition but invites attack. We must 
age in which we live is an age of peace. “The be- || affection and respect. She has contributed largely || perfect our coast and harbor defences. Anxious 
nign influences of its spirit are everywhere seen | to fill up the measure of our national glory. er | for peace, we must prepare for war. We want no 
and felt. Men are everywhere engaged in the blood and her treasure has been freely poured out | increase of the army. For all “pe of land 
cultivation of art, and the peaceful enterprises of | in the day of peril and of our country’s greatest | defence, we have a sure and safe reliance in the 
life. Iam for peace. But if it has eome to this, | need. I hold in profound respect the names of | patriotism and valor of our people. I verily be- 
that we cannot assert our “ clear and unquestion- " her great statesmen, living and dead. I have drawn |. lieve, sir, that, at this day, we have the strongest 
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military force for the purposes of defence of any 
Phe military power of Eu- 
ropean Governments 1s estimated, and justly so, 
by the numbers of their standing armies; ours, by 
the number of our vigorous and able-bodied citi- 
zens; every one of whom is a better soldier, in the 
strong and determined purpose of a brave heart, 
tian the trained mercenary, hired and paid by 
kings. I believe the gallant West alone, from the 
energy and daring of her sons, from their high 
and noble bn wine, could drive bac k the invading 
hosts of Britain. No, sir, we want no increase of 
the standing military foree of the country, except 
itmay be a regiment or two stationed along the 
route to Oregon; but we do want a stronger naval 

lt is necessary for the protection 


establishment. 
? . ’ 
of our commerce and our coast. 


nation on the globe. 


It is also, in my 
opinion, demanded as a sound measure of public 
economy. Nations, not unfre quently, suffer more 
1) the sacrifices they make, because of their weak- 
han all the cost of maintaining strength. 
Llow was it during the late wars of europe > Our 
commerce plundered on every sea, our seamen 
impressed—until agyravated injuries compe lled us 
toa declaration of war. <A navy adequat« to the 
protection of our commerce and seamen, might 
have saved us from the necessity of that declara- 


tion, and the country from the blood and treasure 


it cost Rely upon it, no nation ever yet lost, in 

the lone run, by being prepared at all times to 
’ “ 

maintain its rights. I do not believe that we shall 


have war; but if we do, I give it as my deep and 


olemu conviction, that it will be provoked and 
brought upon us by our weakness in this respect. 
Give us o navy adequate for the protection of our 
coast, and able to carry the war into Africa, and 
all denger of war, if any exists, will immediately 
vanish. Thus protected, and thus able to vive 
aunoyanee to our enemy, and war will not come. 
et England see and feel that war with us would 
peril her vast commerce—ay, Sweep it from the 
seas—and she will not make war for the Oregon. 
Sir, | go for an increase of the navy, and also 
for a correction of its abuses. It is pregnant with 
the most gross and glaring abuses, and at a propet 
time, if opportunity offer, I intend to raise my 
voice for their correction. I would urge an in- 
crease of the navy, not as a war, but as a peace 
measure—as a sure and safe guaranty for perma- 
nent and continued peace. We want a stronger 
navy, to guard against the hazards of European 
wars, even though we should not be dire tly in- 
volved in them, as one of the belligerent parties. — It 
would insure protection to our commerce, and re- 


ect to our flag No man can be more opposed 


than myself to the expenditure of vast sums of 


money in supporting large naval and military es- 
tablishments; but the present is a crisis in the his- 
tory of this country: In it, sir, are the issues of 
life and death. The result of this controversy 
will determine for all coming time whether we are 
to hold a secondary place, or assume the first rank 
in the family of nations. England stands clothed 
in complete armor. Whuile we hope for the best, 
let us sagaciously prepare for the worst. A little 
well-timed preparation may avert the calamity we 
dread. It would be a more potential argument in 
favor of our right to Oregon, than all the over- 
whelming facts urged by our able negotiators who 
have had this subject in charge. By this, [ mean, 
sir, that it would quicken the moral perceptions of 
Eneland, and enable her the better to see and ap- 
No nation 
ever yet lost in negotiation by being prepare d to 
defend tts rights. 


’ 
preciat the justice of our demands. 


Let this notice be given. When did a disputed 
right gain strength by delay? Lam not prepared 
at this time to assert, as some have done, that our 
title to the whole of Oregon is clear and unquestion- 
able; but this much Lean say with confidence, that 
every year delay will weaken our title, while Eng- 
land will grow more and more exorbitant in her 
demands. Let this controversy be speedily settled 


by negotiation if it can, or by an appeal to arms if | 


itmust. While I believe our title the better to the 
whole of Orevon, Ldo not think it so clear as to 
preclude further negotiation and an amicable ad- 
justment, if it can be honorably effected. I can 


clearly see in the President's Message an earnest 
| 


( 
the correspondence of our Secretary of State gives 
to England the strongest assurance of the anxiety 


lesire and hope that it will be so settled. All of 
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of our Government to settle this question by nego- 


tiation. It must be, therefore, that there is some- 
thing in this Oregon controversy about which we 
may honorably negotiate. ‘Clear and unquestion- 
able”’ rights are things of a strong and uncompro- 
mising nature; they cannot be impaired, compro- 
mised, or even made the subject of negouation, 
without a loss of that high character that this na- 
tion should ever maintain. If our right to the 
whole of Oregon be of this nature, then I fear me 
that the stain of dishonor is alre ad y indelibly fixed 
upon my country. Rights of this character are 
not, | repeat, the subject of negotiation, but of en- 
joyment, or if invaded, of battle to the death, Sup- 
pose England should claim that our present revenue 
laws were so serious a clog upon her commerce 
and manufactures as that she would make it acause 
of war unless our tariti was reduced : would we 
listen to such arrogance, and propose negouation 
for the settlement of such pretensions? What 
means this negotiation for the last twenty-seven 
years? What these three distinct offers to com- 
promise on the 49th parallel of north latitude? I 
am forced, Mr. Chairman, to the belief that there 
we questions of doubt and diffieully surrounding 
our utle to a portion of this territory; or, to adopt 
the other alternative, that my country, to her ever- 
lasting shame, has three times offered to purchase 
peace at the expense of a surrender of her wnques- 
tionadble righis. 1s our title to the whole of Oregon 
clear beyond doubt or question? If so, why does 
the Message of the President, and the correspond- 
ence of Mr. Buchanan, still hold out an amicable 
settlement by negouation? If there is nothing 
about which men may fairly dispute, then, sir, we 
have been dishonored long enough by negotiation. 
Let us have no more of it. Let the next note of 
the British Plenipotenuary be returned unopened, 
with the answer that our clear and indisputable 
rights, if invaded, are settled by the sword. Sup- 
pose, sir, that England should accede to the offer 
we have three times made: could we, as a just 
and high-minded nation, refuse its acceptance? 
Could we expect the moral senuments of the world 
to sustain us in a war under such circumstances? 
Could we invoke upon our arms the blessing of the 
God of hosts? 

While I hope for an amicable settlement of this 
difliculty, | am fully satisfied that we can expect 
no good from further negotiation, in the present 
attitude of this quesuon. ‘Twenty-seven years of 
negotiation, under the conventions of 1818 and 
1827, have resulted in nothing, uwiess it be to 
weaken the force of our title by three offers to 
compromise on the line of the 49th parallel of lati- 
tude. What can we expect from further negotia- 
tion under such circumstances? If negotiation is 
to be renewed, as I doubt not it will, let it be under 
other and different auspices—such as shall produce 
a speedy settlement of this controversy. Let it 
be renewed under a notice to dissolve the existing 
convention, Let steps immediately be taken to 
secure a safe journey to our emigrants on their 
way to Oregon; by the erection of blockhouses 
and stockade forts on the line of their route. Raise 
a couple of regiments of mounted men, to guard 
their path from the surprise and ambush of the In- 
dian; build forts in Oregon itself for the protection 
of our settlers in their new homes. Do these 
things, sir. England has done all this through 
her Hudson Bay Company; and if it is no infrac- 
tion of the convention tor her to do it, neither 1s it 
for us. Extend the protection of your laws over 
our citizens in that country; establish a monthly 
mail communication; carry out that most wise rec- 
ommendation of the President, in the establish- 
ment of an Indian agency, under the superintend- 
ence of a prudent and sagacious man, through 
which this Government can cultivate friendly reia- 
tions with the savage tribes of that country; and, 
above all, Mr. Chairman, let not Congress adjourn 
without providing means for perfecting our coast 
defences, and putting afloat a more efficient navy, 
augmenting our present establishment by a strong 
steam marime force; and then, sir, negotiate. Then, 
and not till then, will we be in a condition to settle 
this question favorably to the interests, or with 
honor to the country. L have great confidence that 
renewed negotiation, opened under such cireum- 
stances, would result in a speedy and honorable 
settlement of our territorial rights in Oregon. Eng- 
land will not recede so long as the present state of 


j 
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things continue. Why should she? She is in the 


| our settlements to the south. It is idle to expec: 


enjoyment of all she asks, as fully as if we had 
made a formal surrender of the country north of 
the Columbia. She is strengthening herself iy her 
possessions north of that river, taking good cary 

through her Hudson Bay Company, to confine 
a settlement under such circumstances. England 
has the game all in her own hand. Let us block 


it, sir, by giving this notice, and carrying out 
| promptly all the recommendations of the Presiden: 


| the hope of a peaceful settlement of this Oreeoy 


relating to this subject. 

Mr. Chairman, I agree with the President, j), 
difficulty; and have greater confidence that it wil} 
be so settled, if we act firmly—none, sir, if timid 
and irresolute counsels prevail. But, sir, | am not 
in favor of any settlement that shall give to Eng 
land the valuable harbors of Puget’s sound. | 
regard them as the keys of the Pacifie—the ports 
that are to command the vast commerce of the |))- 
dies. Asia, sir, at this moment, opens a field for 


| commercial enterprise, more vast and valuable to 


us than all the other great divisions of the world. 
Eastern Asia alone, and the islands adjacent, ar 


| thronged and crowded with near half the world’s 
| population. Their productions and manufactures 


are of unequalled value; and their artisans are 
skilled in the most rare and curious workmanship, 
What a field for enterprise! What an inexhaust« 
ible source of wealth is here opened up! The 
commerce of the western coast of this continent is 


| destined, I firmly believe, to exceed that of th 


eastern. There are those whose eyes now open 


to sunlight, who, according to our ratio of in- 


| crease for the last fifty years, will live to see our 
| population reach between one hundred and fifty 
_and two hundred millions. When this great r 


sult is realized—and that it will be, statistics 


| prove—then, sir, a vast and busy population wil! 


throng the shores of the Pacific. Then the seat of 
commercial empire will be transferred from th: 
east to the west. Europe produces a large sur- 
plus of all the great staple manufactures of iron, 
wool, and cotton. We can find no market there 
| except for the raw material of cotton and a limit- 


/ed quantity of our surplus breadstuffs. Eastern 


Asia, on the other hand, opens a market both for 
our grain and staple manufactures beyond our 
| power to glut, if not to supply. ‘This vast trade— 
this inexhaustible source of wealth—is destined in 
less than one century to choke up the ports and 
harbors of Puget’s ‘sound. Shall England have 
| them, and thus secure for all coming time, and be- 
yond the hope of successful competition, her com- 


| mercial ascendency? Never, sir, while this repub- 


lic holds a place in the family of nations. Here 
I would set limits to negotiation; here I would 
make my ultimatum, and never recede one inch, 
so long as there was an American arm to strike 
a blow in its defence. Without these harbors, 
Oregon is comparatively worthless; with them, 
Oregon is worth a war. These surrendered, let 
New York and Boston be surrendered with them; 
these lost, and all should be lost. 
I believe, Mr. Chairman, I have said all that | 
desired to say upon this subject; and more, | fear, 
than has been well or profitably said. I see there 
are some five minutes of the cs allotted to me 
yet untold. I will, however, resume my seat, 
even at the hazard of making a failure instead of 
a speech, 
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On the Resolution for terminating the joint occu- 


pation of the Oregon Territory. 
Mr. WOODWARD addressed the committee as 


follows: 


Mr. Cuairnman: I am not of a temperament to 
‘take much pleasure in addressing argument to 
others, in the absence of all hope of being able to 
| influence their opinions, or control their acuon; 
| and, perhaps, there never was, and never may be, 
ian occasion, less favorable to such hopes, than 
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the present. I know there is, in this committee, 
a large and determinate majority opposed to me; 
but that opposition has not diminished my confi- 
de 3 Ms 
the least, my purpose of adhering to them. 
Among the great variety of matters discussed, 
on the other side of the argument, there is one 
question, that has not, so far as I have heard the 
debate, been so fortunate as to be included ; and 
thatone happens to be the only question properly 
before the committee. There may be something 
of severity in this stricture, but Lappeal to the jus- 
tice and the candor of my opponents to bear me out 
in the general truth of the declaration. We have 
had declamation and discourse, interminable, upon 
our title to Oregon; the importance of that coun- 
iry to the Union; the reasons why the British 
ought not to have it; the propriety of promoting 
settlements there; the duty and necessity of ex- 
tending laws and protection to the settlers, the 
right to give the notice, &c., &e., &c. Who, sir, 
denies we have rights in Oregon, or that they 
must be defended, whenever, or from whatever 
quarter assailed? Who desires the country to 
fall into the hands of the British? Who is op- 
to its settlement? Who is not ready to 
vote for all such laws, as may be essential to ihe 
well-being of our people there? Who so stupid, 
as to question the right to give the notice, or to de- 
clare war, even, if it suits you to do so? Sir, I 
am ata loss to conceive, what motive could have 
induced gentlemen, putting aside the real question 
of debate, to spring upon the committee innumer- 
able false issues, and to argue them with a sol- 
em vehemence, positively disgusting to the can- 
did and ingenuous mind. Am I to indulge the 
suspicion, that their purpose has been to exhibit 
the minority in a false light before the country — 


1Wwose d 


nee in the justness*of my views, or shaken, in 


to put them in a position they never meant to oc- | 


cupy, and to impute to them sentiments and opin- 


ions they never entertained, but do utterly repu- 


This might be considered an uncharita- 


diate ? 


ble suspicion—and, of course, [ would exempt | 


from it all who might be entitled to escape under 
the plea of ignorance; but with regard to those 
who are wise and discreet, what could they say, 
why sentence should not be pronounced upon 
them? I shall not undertake to affirm, what has 


been the object of this most extraordinary discus- | 


sion; but | have no hesitaney in saying what it 


has, in fact, done: It has perverted and falsified | 


everything it has touched. It has sent forth no 


shining light to the country, but enveloped every- | 


thing in darkness. Its only tendency has been, 
to produce that very thing, which it is the object 
of free discussion to destroy—ignorance. Sir, I 
choose not to refrain from speaking with a degree 
of treedom on this occasion. Sentiments of pro- 
found indignation impel me. 

Mr. Chairman, let us see what is the question, 
this committee ought to have been discussing, 
and to which my friends in the minority have 
vainly endeavored to draw your attention. ; 

We have a convention with Great Britain for 
the joint use and oceupancy of the northwest ter- 
ritory. ‘That convention provides, that either 
party may annul it, by giving twelve months’ no- 
tice to the other party. And the only question 
before the committee, upon which there is differ- 
ence of opinion, is, Shall the notice be given? 
So, the question is merely one of notice. Nor 
does it involve the substance of notice, but only 
the time. All are agreed, that the notice should 
be given, at some period not very remote. But 
is it expedient, is it good policy, to give it at the 
present time? I think it isnot. And as it is pre- 
posterous to pretend that national honor, or dig- 
nity, or essential right, is involved in this matter 
of time, | maintain that considerations of good 
policy and expediency ought to direct our coun- 
cils, and determine our action. And this, sir, is 
the issue that gentlemen ought to have met, and 
which the honor of our country, and the welfare 
of the people, made it their duty to meet, and dis- 
cuss in an honest and statesmanlike manner. 
And dismissing every feeling of prejudice from my 


mind, f now propose to express some views upon 
this question. 


We are not, Mr. Chairman, the advocates of 


total inactivity on this subject. On the contrary, 
I believe the time has come when it is proper to 
adopt such measures as will promote the settle- 
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ment of the Oregon territory, and give law and 
protection to our people there. But I do not be- 
lieve the time has yet come for abrogating the 
convention of joint occupancy. 

It has suited the views and purposes of gentle- 
men, to represent this policy of masterly inactivity 
as a South Carolina scheme: as though it was not 
adopted, as far back as 1818, by the united coun- 
cils of the nation; as though, after an 
of ten years, it was not again established in 1827, 
by a unanimity almost unexampled; as though it 
was not adhered to throughout the twelve years 
of Andrew Jackson’s Administration, and that of 
Mr. Van Buren: as though South Carolina were 
doing anything more than advising you not to 
disturb what so much wisdom and disinterested 
patriotism had devised and sanctioned, and what 
so long a period of' time had proved to be bene- 
ficial. You, sir, and not we, are proposing inno 
vations and new schemes of policy. You are ad- 
vising to set at naueht the councils that have en- 
dured throughout five Administrations:—the wis- 
dom of which councils was, all the while, so self- 
evident and palpable, that the cunning selfishness 
of party, or the schemes of plotting ambition, 
never ventured to make a question about it; and 
I am ata loss to see what else ever could have 
made a question about it. 

Let the committee follow me a moment, while I 
cive a brief account of this matter. Gentlemen 
represent Great Britain as airing to keep off, as 
long as possible, this question of notice; and our- 
selves, as the dupes of her temporizing policy, 
destined to be caucht in some snare she has laid 
in the future, for us. I deny that this policy is of 
British origin. It is our own, both in its begin- 
ning and its continuation. The first conception of 
it we find, in the instructions given, in 1818, to 
Mr. Rush, at that time our Minister at the Court 
of St. James. It was the desire of Lord Castle- 
reach, the English Minister, that the conflicting 
claims of the two countries, in relation to the 
northwest territory, should be included among the 

| subjects of negotiation, then pending at London, 
and be brought to a final adjustment. Mr. Rush 
sought instructions from his Government, and Mr. 
J.Q. Adams, then Secretary of State, in his in- 
structions to Mr. Rush, for the first time, sets forth 
distinctly and most comprehensively the policy of 
‘taking Oregon upon time.’’ Alluding to some 
things proper to be mentioned by Mr. Rush to 
Castlereagh, in regard to this matter, Mr. Adams 
proceeds as follows: 

‘¢ In suevestinge these ideas to Lord Castlereach, 
‘rather in conversation than any more formal 

manner, it may be proper to remark, the mi- 
nuteness of the present interest, either to Great 
Britain or the United States, involved in this con- 
cern, and the unwillingness, for that reason, of 
this Government, to include it among the objects 
of serious discussion with them. 


° 


° 


- 


. 


- 


At the same 
time you might give him to understand, though 
not unless in a manner to avoid everything of- 
fensive in the suggestion, that from the nature of 
things, if, in the course of future events, it (Ore- 
gon) should ever become an object of serious im- 
portance to the United States, it can scarcely be 
supposed, that Great Britain would find it useful 
or advisable, to resist their claim, to possession, 
‘ by systematic opposition.” 

He then adds, that Great Britain could have 
‘** no solid interest ’’ to prevent the extension of our 
territory ‘until all possibility of doing so, shall 
have vanished.”’ 

Here, sir, is the first conception of the idea 
that time would best secure our rights in Oregon; 
and by recurring to the language of our Secretary, 
(Mr. Adams,) it might be inferred that he enter- 
tained some doubts, whether it would ever become 
an object of importance to the United States, to 
possess themselves of that country. But I admit, 
he spoke as a diplomatist. 

Now, in 1818, Great Britain was in the exclusive 
and adverse possession of Oregon. And yet, so 
high a value did our diplomatist set on the action 
of time, to fortify our rights, he desired to avoid 
all negotiations, and leave to Great Britain all the 
advantage which exclusive and adverse possession 
would give her in future negotiations. He thought 
time worth more to us than exclusive, adverse 
possession to Great Britain. But fortunately, a 

‘ species of convention was hit upon, which, while 


wean eae a «a 


no 


experience | 
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it did not conflict with our policy of procrastina- 
tion, gave nothing to Great Britain, but in fact de- 
stroyed the adverse character of her possession, 


and “pre vented the le 


eal effect of such a possession 
in future negotiations upon the utle. And yet 
ure ntlemen tell you this convention was a scheme 
of Great Britain to advance her interest and under- 
mine ours! I have said, Great Britain, in point 
of fact, took nothing by the convention. Her ex- 
clusive occupancy W is a state of things pre-eX- 
istent to the convention. We did not stipulate 
for the purpose of r, but, 


occupyvmM simpy, that 


occupancy, claimed by ‘both parties, as a right 
prior to, and independent of, convention, should 
not be made a cause of quarrel, You will per- 
ceive, therefore, from what has been said and que- 
ted, our diplomatist, so far from being disine lined 
to the convention, was, infact, in the first instance, 
anxious toadopta policy far less to our advantage; 
that is, to avoid all negotiations, and leave Great 
Britain in exclusive and adverse possession. 
Such, sir, was the begmmning of this yx vi bya 
masterly act of diplomacy: and who amo: A 


creat and patriotic men of the day disapproved 
Well, sir, in 1897, the term of the convention of 
1818 was about to expire, and negotiat 
to be renewed: Was any new policy then 1 
mended by the venerable gentleman from Mas 
chusetts, then President of the United States ? N« 
sir. Notwithstanding we had acquired the tith 
Spain, and, perhaps, supposed we had some r 


Pi 

son to feel indignant, that Great Britam, under t 
new state of the question, should still dispute tid 
with us, the stipulations of ISIS were renewed in 


1828: and I have yet to learn that the people did 
not, with one voice, approve. What said Madi- 


son, Monroe, Gallatin, Crawford, Clay, Lownde 
Clinton, and Van Buren? 
At this time t hetween 
Mr. Adams and General Jackson had reached thi 
highest pitch of excitement. | \ 
life of Mr. Adams was scrutinized with no feel 

ings of indulgent charity. It was a favorite object 
of the opposing party to fix upon him an unfriend 

liness to the interests of his own country, in his 
diplomatic transactions. Every saying and doing 
of his, that might be worked up into available pro- 
litical stock, was assiduously collected and exhib- 
ited in bold coloring to the country. And yet, I 
have never heard that the treaty of IR28, which, 
fastidious gentlemen now say, ‘subject d our soil 
to be dishonored by British footsteps, was brought 
forward as one of the misdeeds of Mr. Adams. It 
was never once objected, that, setting no value 
upon the newly acquired title of Spain, he sane 

tioned a treaty. in T8288, no more favorable to his 
country than that of 1818, when we were not pos- 
sessed of the Spanish title. 

Nor can it be pretended there was some strange 
oversight in this matter—that it was kept as a 
Cabinet secret. The whole subject came up inc 
dentally in this House, and was here placed before 
the American people; and what said James K. Polk 
on that occasion? * By delay we can lose nothing; 
by acting now we hazard much.’’ The subject 
directly under discussion was a bill extending law 
to Oregon, and authorizing a military establish 
ment at the mouth of the Columbia river: but not 
for giving this “* notice.”’ 

In connexion with the treaty of 1828, there is 
another fact not to be overlooked. Notwithstand- 
ing the acquisition of the Spanish title, and the 
greatly-increased wealth and strength of our coun- 
try, we were again desirous that the convention 
should be made irrevocable for ten years, as in 
1818. But the British Minister objected. Seeing 
how time was working for us and against his sov- 
ereign, he insisted on the right, at any time, to ab- 
rogate the convention, by giving twelve months’ 
“ notice;” and this was the British part of the pol- 
icy. But it is not at all surprising that this fact 
should be overlooked by gentlemen. 

In 1829 Andrew Jackson took the Chair of State. 
Who ever suspected Old Hickory of being afraid 


What did Andrew Jack- 
son say? the second conte 


The whole political 


of anything? Or who ever charged him with 
being on the British side of any question? The 


diplomatic transactions of 1825 were then fresh. 
What said he to them? Our Oregon interest was 
committed by the country to the charge and keep- 
ing of the treaty-making power. He was the great 
head and initiatory functionary of that power. 
There was a paramount obligation resting on him 
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to see that the country suffered no detriment in 
this matter. Unless he acted first, no one else 
could act at all; and he had it in his power to cause 
the notice to be given at any time. But through- 
out the period of his eight years of public service, 
and the four years of Mr. Van Buren, which fol- 
lowed, not a word was said by either on this sub- 
ject. Indeed, the Jackson party, in the year 1829, 
voted down the bill of Governor Floyd, which 
went no further than to give law and protection to 
our emigrants to Oregon; and I am proud to be 


able to say, that there is no other difference be- | 


tween General Jackson and ourselves on this sub- 
ject than this: while he was not only unwilling to 
rive the notice himself, but opposed, also, to the 
enactment of any laws for Oregon, which might 
induce Great Britain to give the notice, we are op- 
yosed to notice only, and are in favor of laws. 
Vhile he declined both to give notice, or to take 
the risk of receiving it, we are prepared to take 
that risk. 

Thas, Mr. Chairman, I have given a brief his- 
tory of our Oregon policy. I have shown how it 
has been approved by all our statesmen, patriots, 
and warriors; by the people and the politicians; 
by all political parties, uniformly, from the begin- 
ning to a very recent date; when, all of a sudden, 
the discovery is made, that it is an anti-American 
policy ; that it is dishonorable to the country; that 
it has tarnished the national escutcheon, and 
brought a very pollution upon our soil; and that 
all who advocate it are on the British side of the 
question! Sir, what is the vile spirit of partisan 
demagogueism not capable of! 

But certain gentlemen have come to the high- 
minded conclusion, that it would be dishonest to 
take Oregon by operation of time under the con- 
vention. ‘This is a most unaccountable objection. 
The convention is no stipulation for mutual favor 
or advantage; no agreement between the parties 
for the reciprocal support of each other’s rights and 
interests, [tis in the nature of an armistice. Each 
nation claimed rights prior to, and independent of, 
the convention; not reciprocal, but adverse and an- 
tazonistical; and being unable to adjust the diffi- 
culty, they agreed not to go to war, but to forbear for 
aseason. I say, the convention was, to all intents 
and purposes, an armistice. And who ever heard 
that an armistice disabled the parties to make ready 
for war? or, when war did come, made it dishon- 
orable for them to use any advantage that time or 
other resource had placed in their hands? Sir, the 
consideration of the advantage that time would 
bring us, was the only consideration that induced 
us to enter into that convention; and our Minister 
openly avowed it, Our Secretary instructed Mr. 
Rush to say to Lord Castlereagh, of course, in as 
polite a manner as possible, ‘that if, in the course 
‘of future events, it [Oregon] should ever become 
‘an object of importance to the United States, it 
‘could searcely be supposed that Great Britain 
‘would find it useful or desirable to resist their 
‘claims.’’ Castlereagh saw the policy of the Uni- 
ted States, and himself predicted it would be suc- 
cessful in the end. And yet, when we propose 
to avail ourselves of the only consideration that in- | 
duced us to enter into the convention, we are told 
it would be a fraud upon Great Britain! But I 
will argue no longer a proposition so consummately 
ridiculous. If making laws for our citizens in Ore- 
gon displeases Great Britain, let her give the ‘‘no- 
tice.”’ 

But while some gentlemen think our reliance 
upon time inconsistent with good faith, others es- 
teem it deceptive and futile. What, they ask, will 
delay do for us? What, I ask, has it done for us 
since 1818? It has increased ten millions of peo- 
ple to twenty millions; covered the valley of the 
Mississippi with a warlike race of men; extended 
population, arts, and agriculture, far towards the 
revion of Oregon. Time has, in all respects, ad- 
vanced our strength, relatively to Great Britain and 
the world. The last three years have sent 7,000 
people to Oregon; exceeding, threefold, the British 
residents there. If we had had forty millions of 
people, Mr. Polk would never have offered to com- | 
promise upon 49°; and if we had had twenty millions 
in 1818, we would never have entered into the con- 
vention; for twenty millions then would have given 
us as great relative strength as ov millions now. 


‘These are the things that time is doing; and this || its renewal in 1827, still believes it the true policy 
progression is, in all respects, still steadily and“ for getting the whole of Oregon, and he has aban- 
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I stand when I say it. The great majority of the | 


_ rapidly onward. Gentlemen are sensible of this, || doned that policy solely on account of the 


and have expatiated on the very idea, without || 
being conscious they were arguing against them- | 
selves. In what vivid colors has the gentleman | 
from Missouri [Mr. Bow iy] painted the growing 
greatness and future grandeur of our country? || 
And yet, in a few moments, he asks, what is time | 
going to do for us towards getting Oregon? He | 
pictured to the imagination the valley of the Great | 

tiver, in a political and commercial point of |, 
view, rising in colossal magnificence, with its hun- | 
dred millions of human beings, and innumerable 
cities, and marts of unimaginable wealth, throwing 
the petty Atlantic States into utter insignificance 
by the contrast; and yet he gravely asks, what is 
time going to do for us? He has gazed at our 
western tide of immigration, now beating against the | 
Stony mountains, now flowing beyond and spread- 

ing over the great geopraphic slope of the Pacific 
ocean; he has seen, in fancy, our children going 

west, instead of east, to Japan and China, and has 
exhibited to our wondering vision myriads of rich 
and elegant fabrics, from the workshops of those 
ancient peoples, (numbering 300,000,000,) gorging || 
every storehouse of our western continent; and stiil || 
he asks, indignantly, what is time going to do for | 
us? And all this stupendous future he represents | 
to be close at hand, looming, as it were, in the sen- 
sible horizon, like the blue eminence of the Stony | 
mountains. But he does not cease to exclaim, im- | 
patiently, what is time going to do for us? Why, 
sir, can it be possible, that the honorable member | 
means to intimate, that these sublime results, this 
tremendous destiny, is to depend upon our first | 
vetting, and getting at this very moment, the bar- 
ren deserts, the everlasting snows, the rhountain 
crags and caverns, north of the 49th parallel ? 

Mr. Chairman, it is because I have a degree of 
faith in the gergeous picture drawn by the honor- || 
orable member, that I would, confidently, have left || 
this matter to time. Time, which is to bring to || 
pass these creat events, will bring with them, and | 
as a part of them, Oregon—the whole of Oregon. | 
The period is rapidly approaching, when Great | 
Britain will perceive the uselessness of attempting || 
to resist our claims—when, in the language of the | 
venerable gentleman from Massachusetts, in 1818, | 
‘* all hope of doing so will have vanished.’’ You 
will thus avoid the calamities of war, and yet be 
able to make your own terms. You may take the | 
whole of Oregon, if you think you are entitled to | 
the whole. England will be at your merey—at | 
your mercy not only in relation to Oregon, but all | 
the possessions she has upon this continent. | 

Gentlemen have laid down the proposition that | 
‘““the notice is not war itself, or cause of war;’? || 

t | 
| 


and, with earnestness and gravity, have argued ou | 
the proposition. I shall not venture a rencontre }| 
upon this point; but will beg gentlemen to listen to || 
an observation or two. The convention of 1818 || 
was, in the language of the venerable gentleman || 
from Massachusetts, *‘ the alternative of instant 
war.”’ Now, the notice will take away this alter- 
native; and though ‘not war itself or cause of | 
war,”” it will prove itself a most potent destroyer | 
of a cause of peace. In 1818, the cause of war was | 
the disputed title to Oregon. The notice will again | 
render this cause active and operative, and leave | 
no alternative but negotiation or war. And I be- | 
lieve there are none who will deny, that, if we in- | 
sist on our claims to 54° 40’, negotiations will be 
impossible, and war inevitable. I, therefore, feel 
at liberty to say, that all who vote for this notice, 
with a view to claim the whole territory, knowing- | 
ly vote for war; and they ought, incandor, to admit | 
the fact, and not deceive the country. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a remarkable fact, that al- 
though I stand here in a minority, the views I en- | 
tertain and policy I advocate meet the approbation 
of a large majority of this body and of the other | 
branch of the National Legislature. I know what | 
1 am saying, and I know the ground upon which | 





Whigs, if not all of them, admit, I think, that the 
time had not come for abrogating the convention, 
and deprecate the agitation of this question; but 
they say, now that the matter is set on foot, the 
sooner we get rid of it the better. Well, sir, the 
venerable gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Apams,] the author of the convention of 1818, and 


_ Brown, of Tennessee, the venerable membe 
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sion of Texas into the Union; and this I will prove 


outof his own mouth. At the last session of ( an. 
gress, in debating the Oregon bill reported by Mr 
: r said; 

** At the last session I was not prepared to ger 
‘upon this subject atall. I was not then prepared 
‘to agree to a termination of the joint occupancy 
‘of that territory (Oregon;) but I am ready now 
‘ to do so, and am satisfied this subject should noy 
‘besettled.”” * * * * “Tamas muchas any 
‘member of this House for bringing this issue 1) 


| *a point.”’ 


Again, in his next speech on that occasion, the 
honorable gentleman said: : 

‘““It was not without much serious deliberation 
‘ that I came to the determination, before this debate 
* commenced, to agree to give notice to the British 
‘ Government that this thing must be settled,”’ 


The Oregon debate, at the last session, coy). 
menced two days after the passage by the House 


| of the Texas resolutions; and by considering care. 


fully the extracts I have read, it will appesr that 


during that short interval, or thereabouts, the 


| views of the venerable gentleman in regard to Ore- 


gon underwent a radical change. Just before then, 


| ** he was not prepared to act at all” on the subject 
| of Oregon; then ** he was as much as any member 


of this House for bringing this issue to a point.” 
But I need not labor to connect the gentleman’s 


| purposes in regard to Oregon with his sentiments 


concerning Texas. He himself has made the thing 
sufficiently manifest. In the conclusion of the 


| speech alluded to, he uses the following remark- 
able language: 


** He wished to have the reasons given to the 
‘world for our taking seven degrees of latitude, 
‘and perhaps more; and when we took it, too, he 
‘hoped we should have it defined geographically, 


|‘ defined politically, and, more than all the rest, 
| § defined morally.” 


Who does not remember the vehement empha- 


| sis with which the venerable gentleman announced 


the word morally. If what I have stated is not 
satisfactory, go read carefully the speeches to 
which I have alluded, and the proof will be found 
so perfectly conclusive, that the venerable gentle- 
man could not, in the face of this House, deny the 
fact, without jeopardizing his character as a man 
of honor. Doubtless the honorable gentleman con- 
sidered it perfectly fair to get additional territory 
north, to counterpoise Texas in the south. But there 
is one consideration worthy of your special atten- 
tion: the honorable gentleman has himself afford- 
ed the most conclusive evidence that the settled and 
abiding conviction of his mind has been, that the 
true and effectual policy for securing Oregon, is 
the joint-occupancy scheme. Now, if it be, in 
reality, the object of the honorable gentleman to 
save Oregon, why should he, on account of Texas, 
abandon that policy? Why not, rather, adhere 
the closer to it? Can it be that the honorable gen- 
tleman has been reasoning, as all prudent and sa- 
gacious men have been reasoning about this city, 
that a war with Great Britain would end in the 
loss of Oregon, and the acquisition of New Bruns- 


'wick and the Canadas? Good backing for the 


Eastern States against both the South and the 
West! . 

I could bring to the attention of the committee 
other collateral causes that have aided in generating 
this large majority for the notice; but I forbear. | 

I have, however, a matter to propound to certain 
of my western friends, who have signalized them- 
selves in this debate, as going for the ‘ whole of 
Oregon,” and a little beyond, to make it absolutely 
certain, they get enough. Some three or four of 
these gentlemen, the most ultra of all, do admit 
the fact, that Mr. Polk having offered the 49th 

rallel, will be bound to accept it, if it should now 
S offered by Great Britain. And oe nae 
edge they would feel bound to sustain him in the 
fact. Now, if those gentlemen are sincere In pro- 
fessing to go for more of Oregon than the rest of 
us, be will they, by passing this notice, force 
on negotiations under auspices so unfavorable ? 
Why will they, by making an issue that may lead 
to war, put Great Britain under the urgent motives 
the alternative of war would present, to make the 


proposal which Mr. Polk is bound to accept? . 
this notice be not, with them, a mere humbug; ! 
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this cry for the * whole or none”’ be anything | 
else than a political hobby, why will not gentle- | 
men permit this matter to lie over, until anew Ad- | 
ministration shall come in uncommitted to 49°. | 
Am I to suspect that gentlemen are really anxious || 
for the settlement of this question, and to be re- | 
lieved of its terrible responsibilities; and that this | 
whole-hogism is only meant to be used hereafter as 
an ex post facto hobby in elections; when, having | 
been opposed to giving up any part of Oregon, 1s 

to constitute a high claim to office; just as having | 
been opposed to the northeastern boundary treaty 

seems, at this time, in certain quarters, to be relied | 
on as constituting a meritorious claim to popular | 
favor? 

I have not, Mr. Chairman, thought proper to 
argue the question of title. It is not properly be- 
fore the committee. The question here is as to the 
most effectual means of securing our rights in Ore- 
con. Weare not debating rights, but remedies. 
| have investigated the matter of title laboriously, 
and have come to conclusions satisfactory to my- | 
self. And I think we should never give up any |, 
jortion of the territory south of 49°. But the peo- | 
ple, having to do the fighting if war come, and be- 
ing, therefore, entitled to decide for themselves 
whether there shall be war, and how much of Ore- 
gon they can conscientiously go to war for; should, | 
when they take the matter in hand, be possessed 
of the full argument on both sides. And as the 
letters of Messrs. Calhoun and Buchanan have | 
been sent forth, I deem it proper to suggest that || 
their arruments were intended for the British Min- |! 
ister, and not for the public; and if you suppose || 
they considered all they said as gospel, you never || 
labored under a greater mistake. What are the | 
circumstances? Here is a controversy about land || 
between Great Britain and the United States. The || 
United States engage Messrs. Calhoun and Buchan- | 
an to argue our side of the question; Great Brit- 
ain appoints Mr. Pakenham to argue hers. Now, 
it was the business of each to make the most of his 
side of the question. This is the practice of law- 
yers the world over. If Mr. Pakenham left his 
side unargued, it was not Mr. Calhoun’s business 
to argue it for him. I would not insinuate that 
our Secretaries stated anything that was not true. 
[mean to say, it was their duty to sum up the | 
facts and considerations in our favor, and nothing 
besides. But when the argument shall be taken 
out of diplomacy, and committed to the people, 
they will act in the character of judges; and a judge 
should always hear both sides of a question fully 
and fairly stated, especially if he is about to decide 
upon his own rights. 

Mr. Chairman, the prominent position held by 
the venerable gentleman from Massachusetts upon 
this question, the reliance which the friends of 
* notice’? seem to place upon his co-operation, and 
the great weight his name is likely to have with 
the community and the world, make it my duty, 
as I conceive, to take some further notice of his 
course in this matter. All eyes here are turned 
towards him; all encomium and adulation are 
heaped upon him; and, indeed, if any one here 
may be called a leader, he is, unquestionably, that 
person. The venerable gentleman professes to be 
the friend of peace; but look, sir, at his conduct. 
Last winter he pronounced the notice a war meas- 
ure; calling it a ** terrible question.’’ Nor can he 
pretend it was an inadvertency; for the point be- 
fore the House was, whether the power to give 
the notice was with the Congress, or with the 
President; and his whole argument in favor of the 
power being in Congress, rested upon the single 
proposition that the “‘ notice was war.”’ His ef- 
fort, at that time, was to postpone action until 
Greenhow’s book, ordered by the House, could 
be procured, and the people made acquainted with 
the evidence of our title. This ex parte argument 
would, he supposed, stimulate the popular mind 
up to 54° 40’. Let his speech be consulted. Well, 
sir, having carried this point most successfully, 
he now tells you to “pass the notice; it is per- 
fectly peaceful; no harm in it.’’ 

Thus the only important objection against notice 
being removed, he then assures you that you can 
pass no laws in relation to Oregon until you have 
first given the notice; leaving you no alternative, 
but to give the notice, or abandon utterly your 
people there, and every measure to promote the 
settlement of the country: notwithstanding he, 


himself, in 1825, recommended certain laws to be 
passed on the subject, and notwithstanding, too, 
the British Government admitted our right to make 
needful laws, and denied expressly that Great 
Britain intended to ** prevent the progress of Amer- 
ican settlements.’’ By all this, he would persuade 
you that the notice is both a harmless thing and 
an indispensable thing; and, as such, of course no 
one could hesitate to vote for it. Conceiving,then, 
the convention to be abrogated and the contest to 
be brought to a point, the next object to be attain- 
ed is, to excite the two nations to the most uncom- 
promising pertinacity in their respective demands, 
He therefore, in terms of taunt and derision, pre- 
dicts that if Great Britain should stand firm, ‘*Mr. 
Polk and the Democratic party will back out.’’ 
He then turns about, and applies language of the 
same import to Great Britain, upon the supposition 
that Mr. Polk should stand firm. ‘Thus does he 
aim to nettle each party to the conflict, by all those 
powerful impulses that spring from national pride 
and sensibility. Two haughty and imperious na- 
tions, that would rather suffer annihilation than 
be humbled and abased before the world. And 
yet the venerable gentleman says he is opposed to 
war. He opposed to war! What more could he, 


| or any one man, have done, to bring about the 


bloody catastrophe ? 
{Here the Speaker’s hammer fell.] 
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SPEECH OF MR. E. H. EWING, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 29, 1846. 


On the Resolution for terminating the joint occupa- 
tion of Oregon. 


Mr. EWING, of Tennessee, obtained the floor, 
and said: 


Mr. Cuarrman: This is a glorious consult of a 
great nation, where the hour rule operates like a 
shackle-bolt on a man’s lips; where, upon a ques- 
tion of peace or war, time is doled out to one by 
drachms and scruples; where, if a speaker attempt 
to read an authority, he must close his book at the 
first sentence, for fear that he will diminish his 
little span. But, sir, | am losing my time while I 
am even thus talking about it. 1 must proceed. 

If any one expects from me rhetorical flourishes, 
or splendid declamation, or soul-stirring oratory, 
he will assuredly be mistaken, (if, perchance, any 
one expect anything from me.) These things I 
could not give if | would, (be this my apology,) 
and with all due deference to others, I would not 
if 1 could. From those, however, who are willing 
to hear what a plain man may say, in a plain way, 
on the serious question before the House, I shall 
be gratified by attention. The question, indeed, I 
apprehend, is one rather of logic, at least of specu- 
lation, than of rhetoric—one for argument rather 
than declamation. What, then, is the question ? 
It arises upon the resolution reported by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations, re- 
quiring the President to give the notice stipulated 
for in the convention between our Government 
and Great Britain, in regard to the Oregon terri- 
tory, of 1826-7, the effect of which would be, to 
put an end to the agreement for the joint oceupa- 
tion of that territory. I say, sir, joint occupation, 
notwithstanding the authority of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, [Mr. C. J. Ivcresour,] and 
the authority of the venerable gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] to the contrary. I say 
this, however, not in a spirit of defiance, nor yet 
in a spirit of hypercriticism, but because I believe 
there is some substance hidden under these con- 
ventional terms, and that they are not, as Thomas 
Carlyle would say, a mere formula. To show this 
_ will be part of my business hereafter. 

The propriety of this notice, then, depends upon 
its effects; and its effects depend upon the present 
state of the relations between this country and 
Great Britain in regard to this Oregon territory. 
To determine whether the giving of this notice is 
to produce war or to leave us peace, it is neces- 
sary to know what these relations are. I should 
‘have been glad, before addressing the House on 


| brave paasage of arms. 
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this matter, to have heard from the British Minis- 
try; for nothing really in point is to be derived on 
the subject from the tone of the British newspa- 
ro I care little, however, for this, if we have 
een dealt fairly with by the President in his An- 
nual Message. If we have not the truth in the 
Messave—if anything is concealed, so that a false 
impression is conveyed, let the ignominy lie with 
the President and his advisers, of having played a 
fraudulent game with the People and their Repre- 
sentatives. The President, is is true, is not bound, 
under all circumstances, to make full developments 
on our foreign relations in his communication to 
Congress; but he is bound, under all cireanistan- 
ces, not to communicate false information, either 
expressly or imphedly. I will do the President 
the justice to say that, in the present case, | be- 
lieve he has not suppressed anything material to 
a fair understanding of the position in which we 
stand, now that we are called on to giv: 
tice. 

The effect of this notice, then, under the cireum- 
stances developed, and the pre-existing cireum- 
stances in this case, will, in my opinion, be war, 
The notice I mean is that required by this resola- 
tion—this brief, curt, brusque, unmitivated resolu- 
tion, without preamble and without proviso. | 
have no reference now to the various diluting pro- 
positions and honied addenda which have been 
offered by wav of amendment to the original re- 
port. The direct tendency of this measure, ft re- 
peat, isto produce war; nor am I to be deterred 
from asserting this position by any open sneers or 
affected scorn towards those who are charged with 
attempting to raise a War-cry or create a panic, 
Suppose, though, | should prove that such is the 
tendency of the measure; that it would be likely to 
produce war, and a war in its character Immitiga- 
ble and internecine, I should then have done little 
in the eyes of the young, the enthusiastic, the im- 
petuous; but there are in this House men of gray 
heads, and calculating minds, and sober hearts, 
who have seen war, and have experienced its ef- 
fects, and with them I think I should have done 
much. What is war?—this small word of three 
letters, which is taken into and thrown out of the 
mouths of gentlemen as glibly, and with as much 
indifference, as if it were acherry ora plum? It 
isa state in which the parties to it, whether indi- 
viduals or communities, seek to inflict on each 
other, to the utmost extent of their power, pain, 
injury, insult, disaster, shame,rum. Yet this war 
is recarded by some of the more generous and mag- 
nanimous spirits of this House as a mere splendid 
pageant. I know myself, sir, that it is a gay and 
callant sight to witness the muster of soldiers, the 
waving of banners, the mingling of embattled 
squadrons—to see the elittering sword and the 
flashing bayonet; that it 1s soul-stirring to hear the 
loud blare of the trumpet, and the louder roar of 
artillery; and that, in the midst of all this, it is easy 


this no 


| to forget the groans and the agonies of the down- 
| trodden thousands, the melancholy relics of a dis- 
| astrous ficht, the feeble moan of the wounded, des- 


pondent, and deserted soldier, the cold damps of 
the wintry camp, the long starving of the siege, 
the helpless despair of the fetid hospital. 

And if war does come, who are they that are to 
wage it? The United States of America and the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain ard Ireland. It 
will be no child’s play; it will be no holiday con- 
flict. It will be a war of giants. It will be fought 
with arms of iron and nervesof steel. Ht will be a 
Who shall enclose the 

lists? who shall build the barriers? The world will 
| be too small to afford space for the combatants; the 
_ heavens too low to confine the roar of the dread 
| encounter. 

And if this war does come, neither braggadocio 
nor gasconade, nor affected contempt, nor loud and 
enthusiastic declamation, can affect, in the slight- 
est degree, the deep-rooted strength of Britain. 
| They will not slay one soldier, nor sink one ship, 
| nor spike one gun; but Britain will stand there, 


‘looming up in the North ocean, stern and grim, 
lowering on all her foes, and ready for the shock 
with all her formidable, organized, and concentrated 
energies. ’ 

| But, sir, I have been led away from the point, 
and I will not stop now to speak of,our want of 

| preparation, and of the probable result at firat, at 


| least between the organized force of Britain and our 
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own inorganic means. I know that republics can 
never be fully prepared for war when it comes; 
they can keep no standing armies nor full military 
‘ quipme nts. So much the stronger, then, the rea- 
son why they should deliberate long and well be- 
fore they appeal to this ultima ratio regum. Re. 
uublies may have wars, and they must sometimes 
aS certainly they should be a dernier re sort, and 
never be commenced for mere purposes of aggran- 
dizement. ‘The safety and happiness of a republic 
do not depend upon its power, or its wealth, or its 
renown, Some preparation, however, we might 
have made, A nay y Trials rh t he ive bee n pre pared 
somewhat proportioned to the magnitude of the 
emergency; cannon and muskets, and powder and 
camp equipage, fortifications, and at least a com- 
plete skeleton of an army. We have none of this 
pre yaration, 

‘These things by the way; now to the question. 
Is it the tendeney of this notice to produce warr 
llow stands thre ‘case ? "The re les up he re away 
towards the artic circle, a recion which has in thes: 
latter days come to be called Oregon. For three 
hundred i vears after the discovery of America it 
wat not attract the attention of civilized nations. 
Spam owned a rich American territory in a more 
renal clime, and neglected at least its occupation; 
Eneland had not yet subdued or colonized its In- 
dian empire; and we, as an independent people, 
were still in the womb of time. ‘Time, howe ver, 
with its ever-varytng interests, at last suggested 
the value of the country, and in 1789 a collision first 
takes place between England and Spain as to its 
dominion. Since hat time, now ne: arly fifty years 
Eneland has kept up a continued claim, and 
has ever w stall nails $ he possessed nichts mn Oregon. 


ne 
aco, 


The se rier hts have etl ureed not by diplomatists 
alone, but by ministers of state, by his torians, by 

philosophers, by the public newspapers, by their 

great periodical journals, which form all but a 
fourth estate in that nation. This has been done, 
too, in the face of all Europe, with the utmost so- 
lemnity and deliberation, and at the imminent haz- 
ard even of a war with Spain. Itis not material 
how to inguire what has been the extent of her 
claim, nor what may be tts validity; it is sufficient 
for my present object that itis a claim, and that 
that claim, whether of a right of settlement, joint 
occupation, fishery, free navigation, or whatever 
else, is one inconsistent with our exclusive right to 
the whole territory, and that itis one deemed of 
substantial intere st to Great Britain. This claim 
has been followed up by a partial settle ment of the 

country, by the « stablishment of a system of li- 
censes to trade with the natives, and by an exten- 
sive grant of privileges to the Hudson Bay Fur 
Company. The country itself, or a portion of it, 
has been also looked to now for a great leneth of 
time as the connecting link between the Canadas 
and Indies, both in a commercial and a military 
point of view, and itis (if gentlemen please who 
charge Ene land with so much rapacity and grasp- 
ing ambition) part of that line upon which ‘she Is 
girdling the earth w ith he r fi rtresses. All these con- 
siderations tend only to € nhance the value of the 
territory in the eyes of Great Britain. This terri- 
tory, the whole of f this territory, and al! right issu- 
ne od of it, she 1s ¢ xpecte ud to Vv ield upon our put- 
tine an end to the convention of 1826, and the de- 

claration that the American title is clear and un- 
questional le. ‘To see, then, how far this is proba- 
ble, let us examine what dispositions she has shown 
upon this subject heretofore, and into what posi- 
tion we have brought our relations with her on it 
now. In 1818, then, by the convention between 
the United States and Great Britain of that date, it 
was agreed that the te rritory should remain open 
to the citizens and subjects of either country for the 
spare of ten years: the words used are, “the coun- 
try,’’ its harbors, bay s,’ > &e., * shall be free 
and open” * to the vessels, citizens, and subjects 
of the two Powers,”’ giving to either party the 
right, as I appre thend, to occupy any portion of the 
region not in the actual possession of the other. 

This, as I believe, justifies the use of the terms 
}! Nt oce upancy and joint ore ‘upation in reference to 
thistreaty. At the time referred to, so earnest and 
solemn was the claim of Great Britain to the ex- 
istence of rights in the territory, that it was thought 
expe dient by our Government (the n represe nted 
by one of her able ‘st ne cotiators, Mr. meee) 
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of title, ite on the contrary, to agree to a suspen- 


sion of that question, and to a suspension of an 
exclusive rights for the term of ten years, with 
the consequences and dangers attac hed to the right 
of joint occupation for that time. Among these 
consequences were a strong probability that Eng- | 
land would get possession of favored portions of 
the territor > and that her trading interests, especi- 
ally that of the Hudson Bay Company, would be- 
come so far identified with the e ountry as to make 
it still more difficult to settle the question at a fu- 
ture day. Yet so determined was the assertion of 
the Enelish claim, that these hazards were incurred 
in preference to those of a precipitate disregard of 
what England called her rights. I will not say 
that this convention was a substitute for war then, 
butit was the hiehest evidence of the difficulties 
that surrounded the case, and of the apprehension 
of greater dangers, unless the questions in debate 
should be adjourned upon some definite under- 
standing. 

Again, in 1826, shortly before the expiration of 
the time limited in this first convention. this matter 
is agitated anew between the two countrics, (Mr. 
Gallatin being again our negotiator,) ar... the result 
was a renewal of the convention of 1818 for an in- 
definite period thereafter. And why was this? 
Had Eneland abated in her demands? Was she 
less confident of her rights? Was she less resolute 
in their maintenance? Was there anyabetter hope 
from an an abrupt termination of the treaty? At 
all events, our Government then thought England 
sufficiently earnest in her claims not to disregard 
= ‘m,and not to urge a prompt or speedy settle- 

nent of the questions at issue. These were days 
too, sir, of comparative calm and quiet, when there 
were no other disturbing influences operating upon 
the two countries—when there were no wars, nor 
rumors of wars, in the surrounding countries— 
when there had been no angry declarations, no 
proud assumptions, no presumptuous or dictatorial 
conduct, thrown out or exercised towards our op- 
ponent; when she was not so deeply pledged, so 
sole ‘minty implicated before Europe and the world 
as she is at present, for the sustentation of her 
claim. 

Matters remained thus until 1843, (a bill having, 
in the meantime, in 1829, been rejected in Con- 
rress to extend our jurisdiction over the territory,) 
when a bill was brought forward in the Senate of 
the United States, proposing, among other things, 
to guaranty to American occ _ ants in the territory 
arizht to the lands upon which they might have 
settled. This measure failed, it is true. But how 
was it met in the British Parliament? By the most 
angry denunciation, and by the most solemn pro- 
tests from all the leading men in the House of 
Lords; and it was met by Sir Robert Peel alone 
with his usual quiet equanimity, because, as he 
said, negotiations were about to be instituted on 
the subject at the instance of the President of the 
United States, and that he would veto the bill, even 
if it should pass both Houses of the Legislature. 
Is there yet any flinching on the part of Great Brit- 
ain, or any evidence of abandonment, or of a dis- 
position to abandon any part of her claim? If there 
be, I am unable to perceive it. 

This bringsus to the point where the subject of 
Oregon was taken up by the present Chief Magis- 
trate of the United States. And in reeard to his 
conduct I have nothing to say ina party point of 
view; the question in debate rises far above all 
party considerations. How far his conduct and 
his declarations in regard to the Oregon territory 
may have been the effect of a party committal by 

the Baltimore convention, I shall certainly not stop 
to inquire. But, sir, it is certain that he no sooner 
occupies the Presidential chair than he makes 
that celebrated declaration, that our title to the 
country in dispute is clear and unquestionable— 
the prolific parent of all our present difficulties. 

This declaration, made in so solemn a manner, 
coming from such high authority, taking such high 
ground, is no sooner wafted across the ocean, than 
itis met by all parties, Government, Opposition, 
Newspapers, and People, in the same spirit of 
prompt and settled indignation. Even the deliber- 
ate Premier, roused from his usual caution, is 
heard to declare, that ** England has rights in Ore- 
gon, and that they must be maintained.’? This 
was much from Sir Robert Peel. It is seen now 
that the danger of collision on this point has be- 
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come imminent, oad: auibae effort is to be mad le 


for its settlement. A diplomatic special missin, fi 
is the consequence. This is known to the wo, ld. I 
and the world is looking on for results, A pro} 0 
osition was made by the British negotiator as» c 
projet of compromise. This proposition, we ne a 
told by the President, (and I must think with » Vi 


tone of exultation, if not of scorn,) “© was rejeeted I 


on the day it was made.” A counter- ee on 1 
is made by the American negotiator, and, \ 
being acce pted, was, by the President’s direct, Q 
promptly withdrawn. In the meantime, a Jone I 


argument takes place between the British and 
American diplomatists in regard to the title, whieh , 
results in nothing, except the firm adherence 9 I 
each party to the full claim of his nation in , t 
disputed country. t 

Now, I would ask gentlemen who seem so eo t 
fident that no evil consequences are to result fro ' 
such extreme measures on our part in the assey- 
tion of title, what there is in all these cireumstanors ' 
to justify a belief in non-resistance on the part of | 
Great Britain? Has she at last been convinces | 
by the arguments of our Secretary of State? Are 
her eyes now opened to the iniquity of all he: 
prev ious claims? 

But the case does not end here. The time fo 
the meeting of the present Congress rolls round 
and the President gives to Congress and to 
world a history of these diplomatic transacti 
and, in the face of Great Brit: un and the wor 
declares ‘‘that, in his opinion, no compromis 
‘which the United States ought to accept cay ty 
‘effected.??> He recommends that the notice |. 
given, and says that, ‘at the end of the year’ 
‘notice, we shall have reached a period when | 
‘national rights in Oreron must either be a 
‘doned or firmly maintained. That they ea 
* be abandoned without a sacrifice of both natio 
‘honor and interest, is too clear to admit of ; 
‘doubt.” He further recommends that our juris- 
diction be extended over the territory, so far as 
our own a are concerned, previously to th 
end of the year’s notice, and at the end of the year 
that lands a cena to our settlers. 

These diplomatic transactions, and these decla- 
rations and recommendations of the President, are 
now before the British Ministry and the British 
Parliament. From them we have as yet he: ard 
nothing. From the public press of Great Britain 
we have heard; but we have heard nothing upon 
which to found an oe. Deductions, it 
true, have been atte mpte “d; but they are as varia 
as the wishes, or the fears, or preconceived opi 
ions of the parties who have attempted to draw 
them. 

The British Ministry and the British Parliament 
will soon have before them, too, the debates, th 
assertions, the propositions, and the defiances of 
this and the other branch of Congress. 

All negotiation is now closed, and on our side | 
will certainly not be renewed. If the notice, then, 
be wiven, there are only two supposable eases in 
ge h war will not be the consequence. The on 

, that Great Britain shall offer to renew negotia- 
dane with a more favorable proposition on her part; 
and the other, that she shall quie tly and tami V 
recede from all her previous positions, and : al 
the disputed territory to our diseretion. ‘T he ere is 
no other alternative. But the President has told 
us that our opponent will not make any ‘oars Si- 
tion which we ought to accept; and, if he be right 
in this, then there is no alternative, and to preserve 
peace Great Britain must abandon her claim. Lea 
ing out of view, howeve r, the opinion of the P resi- 
dent, Lask gentleme n, will Great Britain, under the 
circumstances, volunteer another offer? If she do, 
then must all our knowledge of the prev ious history 
of her Government and her people go for nothing. 
Let us review a little: we tell them that our title to 
all Oregon is clear; that we wi'l no longer hold 
jointly with them; that we will, at the year ’s end, 
assume plenary jurisdiction; that we will grant 
lands; that we will raise our flag, and allow no 
divided empire; and that we will firmly maintal 
our claims. What are we to expect? Peace, 10 
thing but peace. We will have no war, says the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreiga Affairs 
[Mr. C.J. Incersou;] we will have no war, 8*¥* 
the venerable gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Apams.] And why? Have they a bit in the mouth 

of Britain? Have they a hook in the nose of this 
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leviathan? Have they secret information of her 
feelings and designs? Sir, when this notice shall 
be given, it would be well, in my opinion, to take 
out a peace warrant against her N ajesty, if per- 
chance we may find any jurisdiction high enough 
and strong enough to hold her to bail, or to com- 
mit her for the want of it. What will the “Tron 
Duke” say? What will the fiery Palmerston say? 
What will the dignified but resolute Russell say? 
What will all the congregated nobility and wealth 
and pride of England Say, with their ancient re- 
nown in arms, and their obdurate and inflexible 
arrogance? What will even the sturdy middling 
class, who are proud of their country, say? Are 
not these people the sons of our fathers? Have 
they no dignity? Have they no passions? Have 
they no sense of honor and of its requisitions? Do 
these all rest with us? And are we the people, and 
will wisdom die with us? England dare not, if she 
would, hesitate, or vacillate, or retract. Her em- 
pire stands upon the prestige of her infallibility. 
Her late Affghan war was undertaken at millions 
of expense to assert this, and this alone. France 
knows the history of this transaction; Russia is no 
uninterested spectator of the scene. Will England 
dare, in the face of collected Europe, to yield to the 
threats of her youthful rival? Her first tremors might 
be the signal of her final overthrow. Her interest, 
properly viewed, even demands from her inflexi- 
bility. Would England submit to this treatment 
at the hands of France, an enemy whom she has 
often beaten, and to whom she might yield some- 
thing, without the suspicion of fear? Look at her 
past history. ‘To none has she ever yielded while 
contest Was possible. From us alone has disgrace 
attached to her arms. By us alone has her banner 
been stained. New Orleans, our naval victories, 
are not forgotten; nor will they ever be forgotten or 
forgiven, till they are washed out in our blood. Her 
feeling toward us is that of inextinguishable hate. 
If she were left to indulge these feelings alone, she 
would rush upon us as readily as the Murcian bull 
upon the tauridor, or the starved lion of the amphi- 
theatre upon the naked gladiator. Britain is no 
coward, whatever else may be said of her. 

England, though, cannot afford to indulge her 
temper; her interests demand that she shall submit 
to whatever indignity we may choose to impose 
upon her. She may forget her interest in her pas- 
sions. Has she not example for it? Do our in- 
terests demand the war that we are so rashly 
tempting? She buys our cotton, and cannot spare 
our market? Can we spare her custom? Is not 
the interest, the dependance, mutual? But Eng- 
land has a higher interest in this question than her 
cotton market—her standing before the civilized 
world, 

It is said, however, that the giving of this notice 
can be no cause for war; that it is merely the ex- 
ercise of a right reserved in the convention under 
which it is given, and that Eneland will have no 
just cause to take offence at it. Now, the ques- 
tion is not, as I think, whether England will have 
just cause to take offence, but it is, will she take 
cffence? It is the manner in which she will view 
this notice that determines whether it is a peace 
measure or a war measure Our view of the 


measure is not at all material to the question of 


peace or war. Certainly we have the right, under 
the convention, by which I mean the legal power, 
to give the notice. But is it right to give it irre- 
spective of its consequences? It is not a duty, 
and, therefore, is not, at all hazards, required at 
our hands. Itis a thing which may be done now 
or hereafter, according to the demand of cireum- 
stances; but whether it be a right or a duty, is not 
material to the present point, and that is, has it a 
war tendency? Simply to give the notice, and do 
nothing more, might not produce war. It would 
be an affront; but that might be pocketed. Can 
we, though, give the notice, and do nothing more? 
Do not the other recommendations of the President 
follow as legitimate, &nd necessary, and proper— 
nay, as inevitable? If no compromise can be 
effected, and the notice is to be given, what will 
then be our position? Far worse than it was in 


1818, when the convention was first entered into. 


Then we had no citizens settled in Oregon, clam- 
orous for a government, for protection, and for 
grants of land. The territory might have rested 
In its ancient solitude, and no further action have 
heen demanded. But now there are those who 


| punity? 1 
jurisdiction; you pay no regard to his plea, but 
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will make demands of us, and demands, too, which 
cannot be evaded or disregarded. What will be 
our position at the end of the year’s notice? There 
will then be no convention to bar our action. The 
world has heard our claim: it is that of the eminent 
domain, the exclusive right in all of Oregon. Shall 
we not grant lands? Who is there to gainsay our 
right? How ean we stop our ears to the settlers? 
Shall we not extend our laws? What is there to 
withhold us? Shall we not erect our flaz, and take 
military possession, if necessary? Shail our laws 
except British subjects? Who will counsel this 
upon our own territory? These things will all 
have to be done; they are inevitable. The Pres- 
ident is, at least, consistent in all his reeommenda- 
tions. You cannot endorse one without endors- 
ing all. 

What, then, are to be the consequences of all 
these measures? Let us pursue them a little in 
detail. Your laws are extended, courts are estab- 
lished, lands are cranted, your flag is erected, and 
you seem to be in full possession. What next? 
A murder is committed by a British subject within 
your territories. Shall the crime pass with im- 
No: he is arraigned; he pleads to your 


What then? What will 
Again: you grant land; your citi- 
zen takes possession: he leaves it, and settles upon 
a better grant; a British subject then goes into pos- 
session; an ejeciment is brought; the Briton pleads 
to your jurisdiction; your courts adjudge his plea 
invalid, and he is turned out of possession. What 
then? What will England say again? The Brit- 
ish flag will be flying at Astoria, at Vancouver, at 
Umpqua; what will you do with these? Will you 
tear these down, or will you let them float upon your 
soil? Tam not much given to quote poetry, but | 
am tempted here to plagiarize the poetry of the 
gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. Hinciarp,] ‘Full 
many a banner shall be torn;”? but I forbear. 
Weare brought, then, I think, sir, legitimately to 
the conclusion, that if the notice recommended be 
given, followed by the measures necessarily conse- 
quent upon it, England must either fight or tamely 
and quietly recede from all those claims that she has 
so long, so pertinaciously, so solemnly, at so much 


try him and hang him. 
England say? 


| expense, at such imminent hazard, adhered to and 


supported in the face of the civilized world. What 
will be her course? It certainly requires no prophet 
to foresee it. War with England will be the re- 
sult, or the world has lost its wont. With some 
gentlemen, who would give the notice, and call it 
a peace measure, | am not only not able to agree, 
but I must confess, really, that Ido not under- 
stand them. They are for the whole of * Oregon 
or none,” they will be satisfied with nothing less 
than the line of latitude of 54° 40’, and the y must 
have immediate possession. I believe, however, 
it is their opinion, that England has been merely 
making pretences heretofore; that she has not been 
in earnest; and that, if she has, she will now, by 
the late discussion, be satisfied of her error, and of 
course, as a just, wise, and magnanimous Govern- 
ment, quietly abandon the territory; or, at any 
rate, that, in view of her paramount interests, and 
of our mighty power, she will come to the philo- 
sophical conclusion to pocket the ignominy of a 
dastardly retreat, and console herself with reflec- 
tions on her deeds of renown in the days that are 
past. My credulity has not yet reached this point; 
when it does, I shall vote for the notice, being ex- 
ceedingly anxious, at so small an expense, to have 
the whole of Orevon. 

A gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hititsarp] has 
proposed to grant the President discretionary pow- 
er to give the notice at such time as he may deem 
proper. This, I conceive, would amount to little 
more than the absolute direction of the resolution; 


for the President, by his recommendations, and | 


his whole course in the management of this Ore- 
gon question, is too deeply pledged to give the no- 
tice immediately, and without mitigation, too, that 
there should remain any hope of his now receding. 
I doubt, too, sir, whether it be competent for us 
to communicate such a discretion, and I feel sure 
that the precedent would be abused. ‘To any prop- 
ositions amendatory of the resolution, tending to 
break its force, and to suggest friendly relation, 
and further negotiation, I shall most heartily give 
my concurrence; and I will not say, that the res- 


‘olution may not be so amended that I may not 
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vote for it, but I will say, that I have no hope that 
such amendments will be made, and that, in my 
opinion, we will have to meet the resolution as at 
first propounded. 

Now, sir, if war will follow the giving of this 
notice, the question arises, will this be a necessary 
war? Is the matter in controversy of sufficient 
magnitude to justify this extreme measure? Do 
our rights to the te rritory stand upon such a basis 
as to preclude further new: 


| tiation, and even further 
delay? 


As to the value of the territory, it stands 
very high in my esteem in every view 
cial, agricultural, and military. "hese advantaes 
have, however. already been set in a lieht 


commer 


so strong 
as to need nothing from me on that subject. [fms 
will were alone consulted, too, | should net be 
satisfied with less than the whole of Oreeor l 
am not insensible to that imperial ambition which 
thirsts for the acquisition of territory, which would 
add province to previnee, and kingdom to ki 
dom. [ would, if it were practicable, and consis 
ent with justice and safety, exclude Great Britain 
from every foot of territory on the northwest ¢ ' 
of America. And 1 may as well say, sir, t! 


o SIP, that in 


no event would [ yield anything below the { 


ninth parallel of latitude, leaving the residue of th 
country for compromise. So far, then, as the 
value of the country 1s concerned, we might jot 


vield it, even if war should be necessary to si 
our rights. But, sir, whatever may be the value 
of the country, if our title to it be not really ** e] 
and unquestionable,’? our course in reeard to it 
should not be fierce and hasty. Th re are sori 
nichts so clear and indisputable as that thev ean 
not be made subjects of negotiation, of 


en 


compro 
mise, or perhaps even of conference. Such 
our title to the Missourt territory; such is the tide 
of each of the States to the territory within it 
ders. Is such our title to the territory of Ore 
Ifit be, then shall lL propose no further 
further hesitancy. It may be deemed not ; 

cether patriotic or honorable for an Ame rican cit 
zen to question the validity of American « la 


il 


delay. no 


ms, 
And, indeed, a diplomatist or an advocate may, 
perhaps, in the prosecution of his duty, look alone 
for areuments to sustain the pretensions of his 


principal; but a levislator should look for nothin 


as a guide to his conduct but truth, stark naked 
truth. ‘This, in the long run, will be found fully 


to satisfy all the demands both of honor and of 
patriotism. I beg leave to quote here a few lines 
from Vattel on the Law of Nations: 


"9 Doe Ss the 
‘ mut stion,’’ 


says he, ‘relate to a right that is 
‘clear, certain, and incontestable? A sovereien. if 
‘ he possesses sufficient streneth, may perempterily 
‘prosecute and defend that right without exposing 
it to the doubtful issue of an arbitration. S|} 


rothit 


- 


| 
‘he submit to negotiate and compound fi 
that evidently belongs to him, and wh : 
puted without the least shadow of justice? Much 
less will he subject it to arbitration. [tis not per 
mitted, however, to be so inflexible in unes rian 
and doubtful questions. Who will dare to ins 
that another shall immediately and without ex- 
amination relinquish to him a disputable right ? 
This would be a means of rendering wars 
petual and inevitable. Both the contending par- 
ties may be equally convinced of the justice of 
their claims: why, therefore, should either yield 
to the other? In sucha case the y can only de 
mand an examination of the question, propose a 
conference or an arbitration, or offer to settle the 
‘point by articles of agreement.”? Then, is om 
title to the Oregon territory, or any portion of it, 
of a doubtfel character? It has been said.and said 
again, usque ad nauseam, that in the correspond 
ence which has taken place by the diplomatic 
agents of the two partie s our title has been proved 
to be clear and unquestionable. If the position 
had been assumed that the proofs and arguments 
preponderated in our favor, and that our ttle was 
the better, it should have met my cheerful assent. 
And I am disposed to accord both ability and grat- 
itude to the respective negotiators who have rep- 
resented the United States upon this question. 
gut I cannot say, and I will not say, more than 
that the weight of argument is with us. I have 
no reference now to the argument to be derived 
from contiguity; this does not enter into the ques- 
tion of title, but stands upon its own and distinct 
crounds, and will be considered hereafter. It is 
said, however, that there is no such thing as a 
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better and worse title; that if one is good, the other 
is not. This may be true; but who is to deter- 
mine which is that good utle, when each party is 
equally pertinacious, and when there is no com- 
mon arbiter? A title is only absolutely good when 
it has been so adjudged; and, becoming res judicata, 
it is not subject to further investigation, whether 
the judgment may in truth have been right or 
wrong. No such judgment can pass upon this 
que sition, 

We claim by discovery and by settlement— 
claiming the discoveries and settlements of our 
own citizens and those of Spain, whether made 
with or without public authority. England claims 
also by discovery and by settlement, and by treaty 
with Spain. Now, the first observation that is to 
be made in regard to our title is, that we cannot 
re ly upon both, that arising from our ownh discov- 
eries and that derived from Spain, and in one event 
we shall he precluded altogether from relying on 
the former at all. If our title by discovery and 
setiiement be better than that both of England and 
Spain, or even better than that of Spain, we may 
digregard the Spanish title altogether, and meet 
ugland upon that ground; but if the Spanish title 
be better than that which we possessed in 1818, 
we may not be at liberty to disregard the Spanish 
title, for in that title England may have an interest 
under the Nootka convention. [say may have an 
interest, for | know it is argued that, by the war of 
1796 between England and Spain, this convention 
was annulled—of which argument more hereafter. 
Then, is our tile derived through Gray, Lewis and 
Clarke, John Jacob Astor’s se ttlement, &c., bet- 
ter than that of Spam? First, then, Gray entered 
the mouth of the Columbia in 1792; Heceta had 
previovsly discovered it in 1775. Gray had 
no authority from the American Government; 
Heceta acted as the leader of an exploring expe- 
dition under the authority of Spain. Neither made 
any settlement upon the river. The Spaniards 
were then settled on the west coast of California, 
and had been so setded for a long period previous- 
ly. ‘They had, before Gray’s discovery, also sev- 
eral times surveyed this coast under Government 
authority, discovered Nootka Sound and Norfolk 
Sound, and claimed the whole coast, The Span- 
iards built a fort at Nootka Sound in May, 1789. 
‘The south branches and part of the main river of 
the Columbia were explored by Lewis and Clarke, 
under authority of the United States, in 1806; no 
settlement was made till 181] by the United States 
or its citizens; Astor, a private citize n of the Uni- 
ted States, then made a settlement at Astoria, and 
this was finally abandoned in 1813. 

Which is the better title, the American or the 

Spanish? Hlow many points of doubt arise here 
under the law of nations? First: It is doubtful 
whether Gray’s discovery can inure to the ben- 
efit of the United States; he not acting under 
Government authority. Second: It is pretty cer- 
tain that his entering the mouth of the river is 
not better than Heceta’s discovery in 1775. 
‘Third: Heceta went by Government authority, 
and claimed the whole coast for his Government; 
but itis doubtful how far such a claim was of use 
without subsequent settlement. Fourth: The ef- 
fect of Lewis and Clarke's exploration, without 
settlement, is of doubtful import. Fifth: The 
setiement of Astoria and its subsequent abandon- 
ment; what is this to avail? Dubitatur. Sixth: 
The Spanish establishment at Nootka; of what 
effect was that? It is not agreed. Then it cannot 
be determined which is unquestionably the better 
tite, the American or the Spanish. The Spanish 
title seems to be preferred by our American di- 
jomatists; not that they have the choice. The 
Fnelish, though, are certainly at liberty to argue 
that this is our better ttle; and if the point is re- 
ally a doubtful one, we cannot arbitrarily assume 
it to be either the one way or the other. 

Take it, then, that the Spanish is our better title, 
(and England has a right so to argue, for it is, I 
say, a debatable matter,) then our ttle by our own 
discoveries is gone; for England has an interest 
in perpetuo, derived under this Spanish title by 
convention, and we cannot repudiate it; or, if we 
do, England may set it up as outstanding, and as- 
sert her rights, derived under it and the convention 
with Spain. But of what bensfit will it be to Eng- 
land to set up this Spanish title and the convention 
under it? In that case, both her rights and our 
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| rights in the disputed territory must be settled by | Spain? Again, how would this fifth article hay 


| the proper construction of the Nootka treaty. It 

| is said, however, that the Nootka convention was 
terminated by the war between England and Spain 
in 1796. It may be so. But is it decided, or is it 
still a question sub judice? What was the nature 
of the convention, and what says the law of na- 
tions in regard to its disruption by war? The 

_ burden of authority upon the point lies with us. 
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wing. 


_oceupied by Spain, thus: “ As well in the places 
' which are to be restored by virtue of the first ar- 


| situate to the north of the parts of said coast so to 


Many precedents are against us, if the treaty gave || 


Britain a right of settlement and usufruct of the 
soil. Then the true construction of the Nootka 
treaty must determine whether it was annulled or 
not by the subsequent war. And here, again, we 
are at sea without a pilot. 

But destroy the Nootka treaty, and then we fall 
back upon a set of conflicting and confused ac- 
counts of voyages and discoveries, with inquiries 
into the effect of each. We fall back upon Spain’s 
claim under the Pope; of England’s claim under 
Sir Francis Drake, Cook, Meares, and Vancou- 
ver on the one side; and Perez, and Heceta, 
and Martinez, on the other; all proving but little, 
perhaps, to a cool and ementil mind. But sup- 
pose the Nootka treaty still to be in force, it is 
argued by those who support our title as unques- 
tionable, that England derived under it no right of 

| settlement below Nootka Sound; and that, by her 
own agreement, she can now claim no right of joint 
occupation, except by our convention of 1818. 
Let us remark here, that when we once admit the 
Nootka convention to be still in force, we have 
waived, then, all tite from discovery by Spain, 
so far as her rights were waived by this agree- 
ment. What, then, is the true construction of the | 
Nootka treaty? The text of that convention cer- 
tainly gives to England the right of settlement 
north of Nootka Sound, and within the parallels, 
therefore, of 42° and 54° 40’. But it is insisted 
that she could not settle below the parallel of 
Nootka. How is this? What says the agree- 
ment? The first article says: ** The buildings and 
‘tracts of land situate on the northwest coast of the 
‘continent of North America, or on the islands ad- 
* jacent to that continent, of which the subjects of 
‘his Britannic Majesty were dispossessed about the 
‘month of April, 1789, by a Spanish officer, shall 
| * be restored to the said British subjects.’’ Here is 
an admission on the part of Spain that England had 
made settlements on the northwest coast, and an 
| agreement to restore the lands settled, and this 
fact Spain is thenceforward estopped from deny- 
ing. No matter how the fact was that gave rise to 
the convention—whether it were a seizure on the 
partof Spain of real or personal property claimed 
by Meares, or other cause—yet, the words of the 
| agreement being plain and unambiguous, reference 
cannot be had to any preamble, or the previous 
circumstances, fer their explication. The third 
section of the convention, looking to the preven- 
tion of future collision between England and Spain, 
in carrying on their fisheries on the northwest 
coast, or in ** making settlements there,’ subjects 
itself to three other provisions which follow it, 
and of which the fifth article, and only one mate- 
rial now to be considered, is as follows, viz: ‘* As 
‘ well in the places which are to be restored to the 
‘ British subjects by virtue of the first article, as in 
, ‘all other parts of the northwestern coasts of North | 
* America, or of the islands adjacent, situate to the 


‘by Spain, wherever the subjects of either of the 
| *two Powers shall have made settlements since the 
|* month of April, 1789, or shall hereafter make any, | 
the subjects of the other shall have free access, | 
and shall carry on their trade without any dis- | 
‘turbance or molestation.’’ It is insisted that, by 
| this article, no right was retained by England, or 
| given to her of settlement south of Nootka Sound; | 
that Nootka Sound, at the conclusion of this con- 
vention in 1790, was in actual occupation by Spain; 


‘ 


‘ 


| parts of said coast, already occupied by Spain,” | 
relate to Nootka Sound. Is this construction ten- | 
/able? Isit even plausible? The lands at Nootka 


aed 


| were the very lands to be restored to a subject of 

Great Britain; their occupation by the Spaniard | 
| was regarded as wrongful ab initio; that occupa- | 
| tion was about immediately to be terminated, and | 
| all traces of it erased, and the privilege alone of | 
| trading to the point was retained by Spain. Was | 
| this then considered a point already occupied by | 


refer to an occupation previous: to April, 1789, 


| countenanced by British historians. 


| That she did not remove Spain, in fact, is not ma- 
| terial, as she at any time confessedly had the right 
| to do so, and was prevented from so doing alone by 
_ distance and the want of importance in the object, 


| sion, 
|| submitted, was not, as contended for by the gentle- 


| Opposition, was disparaging the treaty—to the con- 


| material; for what would be the result? 
| for the opponents of the present British construc- 


clear and unquestionable. 
| ined, nor do I intend to examine, how much better 


than the latter; and, indeed, if the line of 49° 


| which, however, I have no sufficient evidence—we 
| might claim with certainty to 49°, and could not 


any hazard, to yield anything below the 49th de- 


| us, as statesmen, to shut our eyes to the truth, and 
| to content ourselves with giving expression to our 


for his argument of this question, I must say that 


| shed so much light upon the great law of nature 
_and of nations. 


'| dorf, or Vattel, or Burlamaqui, or Story, or Whea- 
_*nor’h of the parts of said coast already occupied || 





and that the words, “ situated to the north of the || 
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read, had Nootka been intended as a point already 


ticle, as in all other parts of the northwestern 
coasts of North Amesica, or of the islands adjacent, 


be restored, or to the north of Nootka Sound,” 
&e. 

Besides this, from the subsequent part of the ar- 
ticle, itis clear that the words ‘already occupied” 


when the Spaniards had not occupied Nootka, and 
had no settlement above 42°. The construction, 
then, contended for above cannot be sustained from 
the text of the Nootka convention. It is, however, 
contended that England did not, in fact, remove 
Spain from Nootka; that the contemporaneous con- 
struction of the treaty by Mr. Fox and others was 
in favor only of Britain ‘s right to settlement north 
of Nootka Sound; and that this view has also been 
It would not 
be difficult, I think, to show that there is no force 
in these objections to the British construction. 


er yt OO eh 
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Spain not insisting on her right to retain posses- 
The contemporaneous construction, it is 


man from Indiana, [Mr. Owen,] the rhetorical 
flourish of Mr. Fox—one who, as leader of the 


trary notwithstanding. ‘Time, however, would fail 
me to take up serialim the various quotations from 
English statesmen and authors, nor do I deem it 
‘i At best, 


tion, that the fifth article of the Nootka convention 
is of doubtful meaning. 

The result, then, with me, of the examination of 
our title to the Oregon territory is, that it is not 
*» I have not exam- 


it may be to the 49th parallel than to the parallel 
of 54° 40’, though I do think it better to the former 


was really marked by the treaty of Utrecht—of 


go beyond it. The questioning our title to any 
part of this territory is certainly no pleasing task 
to me, unwilling, as I am, to yield any portion of 
the territory, and determined, as I am, never, at 


cree of north latitude. ‘But, sir, it will not do for 


wishes against our convictions. With the highest 
praise to our Secretary of State [Mr. Buchanan] 


it would have pleased me better if he had thought 
proper to sustain some of his assumptions, in re- 
gard to the law of nations, by reference to some of 
those great luminaries who Bo in latter times, 


Decisions of Mansfield, or Eldon, 
or Stowell, or Marshall, or Kent; dicta of Puffen- 


ton, would certainly not have been out of place, 
even in a correspondence so dignified as that be- 
tween the diplomatists of two great people. I shall 
not here repeat the points of international law 
which remain unsettled, bearing upon this great 
controversy; they appear sufficiently in what Ihave 
already said. We should recollect that the civil- } 


|| ized world is a witness to all the transactions an 


arguments in regard to this territory and its title, 
and that criticism must come upon every unauthor- 
ized assumption. Is it not as well for us now to 
look everything boldly in the face, and be assured, 
before we resort to extreme measures, as far as we 
may be, that we stand upon impregnable grounds? 
That I may not be misunderstood, I state it as my 
opinion that, upon most of the doubtful points i 
ate suggested, the better opinion is with the 
American title; and that upon that title, if nothing 
better can be done, there being no common arbiter, 
we should fight. j 

I take the ground, however, sir, that, independ- t 
ent of present title, we have a right to take a por | 
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eople and a Government may demand. I call it, 
E cetel. a right neither by contiguity, nor con- 
tinuity, nor yet by manifest destiny. Itisa right 
sugested and sustained by the fitness of things, 
and our necessities as a great and growing nation, 
It is aright not confined by parallels of latitude, 


tion of this territory, such as our exigencies as a | 


or by very clear and definite boundaries; but it is | 


nevertheless a clear and inextinguishable right. 
Continuity, it is said, would give Great Britain the 
right to follow the 49th parallel; contiguity would 
do the same. I utterly deny these positions, as 
founded in no law, either of nature or of nations. 

The corpus of our Government and people is 
here on the North American continent; the exten- 
sion of our people and territory in some directions 
js matter of necessity and not of choice; the pro- 
per enjoyment and maintenance of what we have 
demands the occupation of something more, some- 
times in reference to present exigencies, and some- 
times in reference to future contingencies. 

assession—the exclusive possession—of the Ore- 
gon territory, is one of those necessities which 
time and circumstances have brought about. But 
this necessity does not demand the immediate ex- 
elusive possession of the territory, and, therefore, 
does not now demand a war to sustain our claim. 
That I do not here enter into a fuller development 
of my views in regard to this position, depends 
not upon my will, but upon the want of time to do 
so; this question I am ready to argue when and 
where I may find an opponent. 
no such necessity exists; the corpus of her Gov- 
ernment and people exist in another hemisphere. 
With her, the acquisition of the territory is mere- 
ly matter of convenience and choice, and not of 
necessity. Her colonial possessions even do not 
demand it. 

The exercise of a right of the above description 
is certainly to be made with great circumspection 
and after due deliberation; but that it may be ex- 
ercised in a proper case, is, in my opinion, clear 
from the greatest of all laws—the law of nature, 
the law of self-preservation. And, in the exercise 
of the right, so much territory may be taken as will 
provide against all future probable contingencies. 


The | 


With England, | 
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may be entitled to a passing notice, requiring our 
immediate action, even though our ute may not 
be clear and unquestionable; that England is set- 
tling, and will settle the country, and thereby pre- 
sent new difficulties in the way of a future adjust- 
ment of the question. Now, this bugbear might 
have been presented twenty years ago with some 
appearance of plausibility, before the tide of emi- 
gration from the States set in that direction. Does 
any man really believe that England can compete 
with us in the process of settlement? She has 
never settled India; she never will. Her object 
everywhere is markets; her existence depends 
upon these. Forts and trading houses, with their 
necessary appurtenances, are all that her Govern- 
ment can compass—it cannot control emigration. 
We cannot restrain emigration. And who are 
those who emigrate with us, and who are they that 
emigrate from Britain? Our pioneers, the van- 
guard of civilization, against the ignorant and 
helpless refuse of their over-burdened population: 
our people, ready to submit to laws, and able to 
make them when necessity demands; theirs, know- 
ing neither how to submit nor govern. ‘The par- 
allel need not be pursued; nor do I think the argu- 
ment can be seriously insisted on in the face of 
what has been already done, and what is now do- 
ing, by our citizens in the way of emigration. If 
necessary, guaranties might be given by our Govy- 
ernment to settlers, provided they should fall with- 
in our territory upon a definite settlement of the 
boundary, that their lands should be given to 
them. ‘To this I should have no objection, and it 
would ensure emigration at least to the 49th par- 
allel. 

It is said that we have always been cheated in 
negotiation, and that Britain is slyly bettering her 
claim by prescription. ‘The former position I sim- 
ply deny; and to the latter [ answer, that prescrip- 
tion is not predicable of a territory submitted to a 
definitive agreement like that of 1818. 

Those who are disposed, like myself, to sus- 


|, pend giving the notice, if it must be given, until 


Upon the state of the case, then, as above de- | 


veloped, I am of opinion that England is in ear- 
nest in her claim—a claim which is inconsistent 
with our immediate exclusive possession of the 
whole territory, and that if pressed now by the 
notice, and the measures inevitably consequent 
upon it, she will resist by war. 
opinion that our claim by title and by necessity is 
not such as to make it necessary or proper, either 
for the sake of our interest or our dignity, that we 
should have immediate exclusive possession of the 
country. 


Iam further of | 


These conclusions are certainly not influenced | 


by any kind feelings in my breast towards Great 
Britain. Her rapacity I not only admit, but I as- 
sert it. I know much of her history, both internal 
and external—of her foreign aggressions, of her 
domestic oppression; and, without descending to 
ordinary abuse, I say, deliberately, though there 
may be found among other nations individual cases 


of national crime of a more glaring enormity, yet | 


that, for pervading, systematic, organized, long- 
continued, persevering oppression, at home and 
abroad, England stands without a parallel among 
the nations; that, so long as history shall endure, 
her jails, her penitentiaries, her penal code and 


ee colonies, her oppressed manufacturing popu- | 


ation, her ruined rural population, her poor-houses, 
her alms-houses, will remain as monuments of her 
pertinacious and inexorable disregard of the real 
welfare of the human species. My hostility is 
directed, not, however, against her wretched and 
trodden-down people. Pity for them is all that can 
arise inthe human bosom. But against that mys- 
tery of iniquity, which, under hypocritical pre- 
tences, by a subtle but unseen power, weighs down 
the poor and exalts itself; against that small but 
formidable band which, leagued together by a com- 
mon bond of interest, and balanced with infernal 
ingenuity for power, sways the destiny of half the 
nations, and proudly tramples upon its own, my 
abhorrence and detestation are alike determined 
and inextinguishable. But I am not yet ready to 
sacrifice my country or my country’s interests at 
the shrine of my hostility. 

Some considerations have been suggested, which 


13 


| tlement? 


' ulation, 


| it. 


| part of it. 


we shall have acquired foothold in the territory 
sufficient to retain it in case of a war, and thereby 
induce England quietly to yield her claim, are 
charged with a want of magnanimity, with a dis- 
position surreptitiously to obtain that which they 
are not bold enough to demand. Now, this isa 
mere ebullition of ill-temper; for England never has 
been deceived in regard to our claim, nor can she 
be in regard to our purposes in settling the coun- 
try. When the convention of 1818 was entered 
into, did she expect that all those who should be 
settled in the territory at the termination of that 
agreement should remove out of it, and a fair race 
take place to see who should get first in again? 
Are not our purposes now here avowed, and may 
not some of these avowals reach across the great 
waters? But it is said, with this professed intent, 
will England lie still? Will she not give the no- 
tice, and demand an immediate and definitive set- 
Let her; but let us not precipitate the 
difficulty by taking the initiative. But England 
will not give the notice. 
ical answer: she would rejoice to-day that she had 
never set up a claim to Oregon: she knows well her 
difficult position. Ireland, her own starving pop- 

Se enormous debt, her dependance on us 
for a market, all warn her against active measures 
on her part to bring this question to a decisive is- 
sue. These would be all-powerful reasons against 
her taking a stepinadvance. True, when we pro- 
pose conferences, she cannot avoid them; when we 
give her notice, she cannot avoid taking notice of 


perhaps even with her existence, be driven, in the 
face of Europe, abruptly and ignominiously from 
the soil; but she may suffer it quietly and without 
affront really to slide out of her possession. This, 
then, is our policy; let the matter alone. 
arbitrate nor compromise. I would not make an 
arbitrator of any crowned head in Europe, nor yet 


| of crazy Mexico, or the miserable abortions of 


South America. No private citizen, no public 
college could be found sufficiently divested of par- 
tiality to suit me for an arbitrator. I should not 
know the influences that might be brought to bear 
to affect the decision; besides, I want all of Ore- 
gon; if we arbitrate we will be certain to lose a 
portion of it, and compromise implies a loss of 
If we fight we may still have to nego- 


She will ask no categor- | 


She cannot, consistently with her interest, | 


Neither || 
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tiate, and lose a portion of it after a long and 
bloody war; if we rest upon our arms, it will all 
slide quietly into our possession. I would to God 
that others could see this question as I do; that 
they would appeal to their knowledge of the Eng- 
lish people and the English Government; that they 
would reflect that a pressure upon her at the pres- 
ent moment must produce a war, a war of despe- 
ration in defence of that dignity and of that ancient 
renown upon which she maintains her station 
among the family of nations. Tempus maximus 
innovator. Let ‘Time do his own work; let us not 
mount his ear. 

But our honor demands immediate and vigorous 
action. Our honor has been very suddenly awaked 

las it slumbered since 1818, and now does it 
come forward, and, like a moloch, demand its sac- 
rifice? What is the honor of a nation? It is noth- 
ing, and can be nothing inconsistent with its true 
interest. Will anybody believe us a nation of 
cowards if we refrain from giving this notice? Is 
the world agreed that our right to Oreeen, and the 
whole of Oregon, is clear and unquestionable, and 
that itis a withering shame that we permit Britain 
to hold a foot of its soil? I have not so read 
world’s opinion. There are great about 
our title everywhere butat home. Individuals may 
jeopard their lives and limbs whenever, in their 
fantastic whimsies, they may think proper; not 
that it is right—but who shall withhold them? 
Nations must act with more deliberate purpose. A 
nation may fight against the establishment of a 
precedent, and justly too, and upon a comprehen 
sive view of her true interests. But this 
tax; itis no impressment of our seamen, nor sys 
tematic ve xatious disturbance of our commerce. 
And is not our reputation well established? Are 
we not known every where to be sufficiently jealous, 
if not even captious, about our rights? Are we 
thought to be among the smaller Powers, whom it 
would be safe to affront, or to attempt to trample 
on? Fy, upon this fretful temper! Our true dig- 
nity consists in our being able to wait composedly 
and bide our time. There is a question, however, 
speculative rather than practical, as it does not ap- 
ply perhaps to the present case, upon this matter 
of national honor. The question is—How far is 
the nation bound, at all events, to sustain a course 
which may have been taken by the President with 
a foreign nation, however wilful, imprudent, or ar- 
rogant?) The day may come when such a ques- 
tion will have to be determined; and then I should 
be ready, at all hazards, to sustain my country 
against the waywardness of its temporary repre- 
sentative. Timidity may be imputed to me for 
opposing this notice, and if it ~ freely acknowl- 
edge my fear—not of the enemy—but my fear to 
do wrong, my fear of plunging my country into 
unnecessary war. 

Sectional feelings seem somehow to have got 
into this debate; we hear much of the South and 
the North and the West. No such feelings have 
entered into my mind; I live in a State which has 
no frontier; which has no cities to be battered 
down or to be given up tostorm; no fields that 
could be ravaged, no commerce that could be 
lundered; but it has many a gallant son whose 
slood would be poured out like water, and whose 
bones might bleach many a desert battlefield. 
The sectional interest of my State is perhaps less 
than that of any other in the question; but I have 


s 
Lhe 


doubts 


is no tea 


_ been accustomed to look upon the Union as a 


whole, and to feel that the wound inflicted upon 
a single limb was a source of pain to the whole 
body; and so deep an interest do I feel in this ques- 
tion, that, could I believe my constituents so ill- 


| advised, so reckless of their true interests, as to 


favor this most useless, most unnecessary, most 
sinful, and in my opinion wicked war, | would, at 
the hazard of any personal sacrifice, stand in the 
breach and save them from themselves. 

At last, sir, what should we gain by a war? 
We might seize Canada; we might even look at 
the frozen deserts of Labrador; we should not gain 
Oregon: that we will have with a war; that we will 
have without a war. And who desires to annex 
Canada? I think in getting it we should gain a 
loss, and that in being relieved of it England would 
make a gain. Much might be said upon these two 
propositions, but I forbear. : 

I have thus endeavored to embrace the main 
points presented by the question before the House. 
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Many other things have been said, which might 
be noticed, but they will all perhaps resolve them- 
selves into some one of the propositions that have 
heen already considered. 

(The whole of the above remarks were not made 
in the House, Mr. Ewing having been prevented 
from their delivery by the expiration of his hour.) 


OREGON AND TEXAS. 


SPEECH OF MR. E. D. CULVER, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In true Tlovse or Representatives, 
January 30, 1846. 


The bill from the Senate ** To establish Post Routes 
in ‘Texas,’ betog under consideration— 


Mr. CULVER said 

Mr. Cuarmman: Lam one of those who believe 
that the annexation of Texas to this Union was 
unconstitutional, and, as such, is void from the 
beginning. L believe, further, that the Supreme 
Court of the United States, on a proper present- 
ment of the case, will pronounce the joint resolu- 
tions, by which ‘Texas was annexed, unconstitu- 
tional. And I hold that eve ry act of ours, affirm- 
ing the validity of those resolutions, will but in- 
volve us in der per diflieulty, and render our re- 
lations with that country more embarrassing. | 
“um aware that it may seem to be travelling from 
the record, on a bill mere ly to establish post routes, 
to discuss the question of annexation; but we are 
now in Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, and the Cram has, again and again, 
decided tnat, whatever related to the welfare and 
honor of the Union, was here the lecitimate sub- 
ject of debate. Besicl 8, Mr. Chairman, I remecni- 
ber, as do all who hear me, that, when the con- 
summation of this ‘Texas scheme came up, on the 
second week of the session, one hundred new mem- 
bers, like mvself, were denied the right of being 
heard. ‘his great measure, fraught with conse- 
quences the most important and lasting, was lash- 
ed through this House with more than railroad 
velocity. The padlock was put upon our lips; by 
aid of the ** previous question,’’ we were all gag- 
ved down. Our constituents, too, were denied a 
hearing. They protested loudly and earnestly 
against this infraction of the Constitution. Their 
remonstrances, so long as the least ground for hope 
remained, poured in thick and fast. Yes, sir, 
10,000 of these remonstrances now lie upon your 
table, denied a consideration, and refused the civil- 
ity even of a reference! In addition to all this, 
sir, my constituents, nay, the whole free North, 
are to be taxed to sustain these very mail routes 
over the trackless wilds of ‘Texas. They are now 
contributing to support an army of 4,500 sickly 
men in that country, to fight her battles. A fleet 
is now sustained from the treasury of the nation, 
to scour the coasts, and to awe Mexico to silence. 
Am I not warranted, then, sir, in seizing this op- 
portunity, since every other has been denied me, 
to enter my solemn protest against this nefarious 
scheme? Elad the remonstrances of my constitu- 
ents been treated with legislative courtesy, or had 
even two days’ discussion been allowed, I would 
not have been found here upen my feet to-day. 
Why, sir, six long weeks have been consumed 
upon the Oregon question, and yet one hour and 
forty minutes, and that mostly in calling the yeas 
and nays, were all that was allowed upon the ad- 
mission of Texas. Wherefore the difference? Ah! 
sir, Texas had within it that dark feature, that 
dreaded inspection, that noli me tangere property, 
that cried out * hands off!’? when approached. 
Oregon has no sLtavery with it. Texas, on the 
other had, owes its existence and its very life- 
blood to slavery. 

But I hear it whispered, by gentlemen around 
me, that ‘* Texas is in”—‘* She is admitted”— 
‘* We have married her, and cannot dissolve the 
contract.”” Sir, | repudiate the marriage. I dis- 
claim the nuptial bonds. I have high authority 
for saying of Texas, * If, while her first husband 
be living, she be married to another, she shall be 
called an adulteress.”?> We had no constitutional 
right to propose, nor she the right to accept our 
proposal. 


Oregon and Texus—Mr. Cuber. 


{ 

But, Mr. Chairman, first and foremost of my 
objections to her admission is, that Texas has vio- 
lated her own ante-nuptial engagement. ‘To this, 

I ask the attention of the House. dy the joint 

resolutions of last winter, Congress gave its con- | 
sent to annexation, upon the express condition, 

among others, that, in that part of Texas lying 

north of 36° 30’ north latitude, slavery, or involun- 

tary servitude, (except for crime,) should be prohibit- | 
ed.” Now, sir, how stands the case? Has this | 
political coquette adhered to this condition? No, | 
sir. Most shamefully has she violated it. In her | 
new constitution, now lying before me, and on | 
which we have given her admittance into the 

Union, by the 8th article, slavery is not only recog- 

nised ad sanctioned throughout the whole extent 

of ‘Texas, but her Legislature is constitutionally 

tied up from ever “ passing laws for the emancipa- 

tion of slaves without the consent of their owners.”’ 

This recognition and prohibition are coextensive 

with the boundaries of the entire State. No ex-| 
ception, either north or south of that line! Under | 
this 8th article, 1,500 slaves might be removed to- | 
morrow into Northern Texas, despite the joint 

resolution of the last Congress. Is this the way, 

sir, in which northern gentlemen, whose votes for 

the measure were secured by this pretended com- | 
promise, are to be rewarded? Is this the way in 

which slavery discharges its obligations, and fulfils 

conditions? Do gentlemen tell me there is no ter- 

ritory of any amount or value north of that line? 

Then, sir, | pronounce the fraud, the cheat, the 

duplicity, the more downright and glaring. We | 
were told of compromise; of dividing Texas into | 
free and slave territory. A few in the North 

were sufficiently green and soft-faced to be caught 

by this ery. Without this pittance, small as it 

was, annexation could not have been carried. If 
there were nothing in that of worth, we were de- 

ceived then; if there were something, we have 

heen despoiled of it now. And should new States 

hereafter be carved out of the present State of 
Texas, and those new States, any of them extend- 

ing north of that line, be asked to prohibit slavery 

there, they would point to the admission of Tex- 

as as awhole, with a slave-holding constitution, 

covering her entire surface, from north to south, 

from east to west. Both the mother State of Tex- 

as and the United States would be, by this refer- 

ence, estopped from insisting on any territory be- 

ing free north of that line. 

Am I too late, then, Mr. Chairman, in opposing 
the admission of Texas, when she herself has vio- 
lated her own agreement? When she herself re- 
fused to come in upon the terms, and on the con- 
ditions which Congress prescribed for her? | 

Now, sir, with this devchidiies feature in her 
constitution, it is easy to see why the motion made || 
by my honorable friend from Massachusetts, [Mr. |, 

LocKWELL,]| to recommit the bill, with instructions | 
to strike out that provision allowing slavery, was 
so adroitly evaded. That motion, sir, would have 
brought the elastic consciences of northern men to 
atest. It would have compelled gentlemen to have 
recorded their votes directly upon the issue of ad- |) 
mitting Texas as a free or slave State. And sub- 
servient as politicians had shown themselves, I ap- 
prehend that gentlemen shrunk back from standing 
upon the record as voting in favor of perpetual || 
slavery in Texas. Hence it was that the ‘* previ- 
ous question’? was clothed with more than its wont- 

ed odium and oppression. And when the honora- 

ble Speaker, in conformity with parliamentary 

usare and the decisions of this House, decided | 
that the motion of the gentleman from Massachu- || 
setts was not cut off by the previous question, an || 
appeal was taken, and slavery, sir, was strong || 
enough on this floor to reverse the decision of the || 
Chair and overturn the precedents of this House. 

I was not so much astonished at it, knowing, as I || 
did, that extraordinary cases require extraordinary || 
treatment. It was to have been expected of slavery. || 
And the House will bear me witness how much of) 
confusion and trouble that decision has occasioned | 
us since, 


Texas complied with all the conditions imposed, || 
her annexation and subsequent admission would || 
still have been unconstitutional. Ideny the power || 
of these confederated States to annex a foreign na- |! 
tion to this Union. It is conceded that the power || 
is not expressly granted in the Constitution, and we |! 
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have the highest authority for saying it is not there 
by implication. Some forty years azo, Mr. Jeffer- 
son, whose authority should be conclusive With 
gentlemen over the way, used this emphatic Jan- 
guage: ** The Constitution has made no prevision for 
‘ our holding foreign territory, still less for incorpora-- 
‘ting foreign nations into our Union.’’—Jeff. Cor 
Vol. 3, p. 512. 

Again, in his letter to Wilson Cary Nicholas, 
he says: ** When I consider that the limits of the 
* United States are precisely fixed by the treaty of 
‘1783, that the Constitution expressly declares 
‘itself made for the United States, I cannot help 
‘believing the intention was, not to permit Con- 
‘cress to admit into the Union new States, which 
‘should not be formed out of the territory for 
‘which, and under whose authority alone, they 
‘were then acting.’’ Here Mr. Jefferson denic¢s 
the right to us of holding, much less of ineorpora- 
ting, Texas or any foreign nation into the Union. 
True, he was speaking of the acquisition of Lou- 
isiana. But the case of Louisiana was much 
stronger for the advocates of annexation than was 
that of Texas. There the parties were all agreed. 
No conflicting claims interposed. The people of this 
territory desired to be incorporated. The old States 
were all anxious for the Union. And France, the 
acknowledged proprietor, was willing to transfer 
her right to the soil. And yet, with all these adven- 
titious circumstances, Mr. Jefferson denied to us the 
constitutional right to make the acquisition. It is 
well known that he considered an amendment of the 
Constitution as necessary before this end could be 
attained. But, in the case of Texas, all these cir- 
cumstances, or nearly all, are wanting. More 
than one-third of the original States were opposed to 
the annexation. They opposed it as States in their 
sovereign capacity. Mexico, too, interposed as 
the original and rightful claimant, and a majority 
of the people of the Union were opposed to it. 
How, then, can the pretended disciples of Jeffer- 
son maintain for a moment its constitutionality ? 
And mark still further, sir, the difference in the 
two cases. It was then being proposed to acquire 
Louisiana by treaty—not by the then unknown 
and unheard-of method of joint resolution. No 
other than the treaty-making power was dreamed 
of by our Government; and yet, under all these 
favorable circumstances, Mr. Jefferson could not 
deem the Constitution sufficiently elastie to admit 
foreign territory. True, Louisiana was purchased ; 
but only from the necessity of the case, for our 
commercial safety. But he contended that there 
should be an ex post facto amendment of the Con- 
stitution, which, by its retroactive effect, might 
legalize the acquisition. 

But again, sir, I maintain, that if foreign nations 
ean be annexed to us, it must be by treaty, and 
not by joint resolutions of Congress. No one wiil 
deny that these joint resolutions, and the accept- 
ance of their conditions by Texas, were in the na- 
ture of a contract; indeed, they constitute the only 


/agreement or treaty in the case. By these we 


stipulate to annex Texas; and on complying with 
these, Texas agreed to be annexed. Call them 
what you will, they are nothing short of a contract 


| between nations, or, in other words, a treaty. 


Who, then, I ask, can make such a contract or 
treaty? Is it Congress, or is it the treaty-making 


power? Sir, I will adduce an authority here that 
‘South Carolina cannot gainsay. 
in his great speech in the House, in 1816, on the 


Mr. Calhoun 


commercial treaty with Great Britain, an extract 
from which I have before me, took the ground 
that ** Congress cannot make a contract witha foreign 
nation,” ‘that it belonged only to the treaty-ma- 
king power.” I shall not stop to produce a host of 
other authorities, that I might do, to establish this 


| position. I am talking now to Southern men. I 


have given them Jefferson and Calhoun; if they 
will not believe them, ‘neither would they believe, 
if one rose from the dead.”” A treaty would have 
required the assent of two-thirds of the Senate; this 
could never have been obtained; hence the recur- 
rence to joint resolutions. : 

Again, sir, I respectfully submit, that annexa- 
tion was unconstitutional, from another considera- 
tion. It is this: The confederated States of this 
Union form a sort of constitutional copartnership. 
They entered the firmas States. They are the old 
partners. And I deny that it is competent at law 
or equity for a part of the members of the old firm 
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to admit new partners without the consent of all. | 
The act of admission, and the acts of those so ad- 
mitted, will not be obligatory upon the firm. Tex- | 
as has come in—lean and hungry as she is—unbid- | 
den by many of the States, and unwelcomed by a 
majoity of the people. And I deny that my con- || 
stituents, or the freemen of the North, are consti- | 
tionally bound to recognise her as a member of | 
the confederacy 3 much less, sir, to pay up her debts 
or endorse her doubtful reputation. 

But again: What relation, | may ask, do the 
people of that annexed territory sustain to us? 
They were citizens, de facto, of Texas. She claimed 
and we acknowledged her, to be an independent 
Power. Her people, then, could not at the same 
time be citizens of Texas and of the United States. 
They could not thus owe allegiance to two sov- || 
ereigus. They could not serve two masters. Are 
they, then, by virtue of annexation, made citizens 
of the United States? Suppose that 20,000 of her 
population were of Spanish or Mexican origin, 
aud suppose that of this number certain ones be 
appointed district judges, or elected to seats upon 
this floor—the Constitution requires such to be 
citizens of the United States, and to have been such 
citizens for at least seven years. When and how 
did they become such? Surely, it was at the time, 
wid by virtue of their annexation, ifever. If that 
be so, sir, then this annexation is in the very teeth | 
of the Constitution. ‘That instrument, long ago, 
declared that Congress should * pass uniform laws 
on the subject of naturalization.’? Congress can- | 
nyt make one law for naturalizing the French, 
another for the Swiss, another for the German, 
and another for the Texian. They must all bow 
tothe same “uniform”? law. Well, how stands | 
the case, then? Why, sir, by our laws, the [rish | 
or German immigrant must wait five years before 
he becomes naturalized. But here you have nat- | 
uralized the whole ‘Texas brood at one sweep; by 
virtue of that act, they claim now to act as legis- 
lators for us, as citizens with us. I deny, Mr. 
Chairman, that they have come in at the right | 
door, They have climbed up some other way, | 
and, politically, are ** thieves and robbers.” | 

But Tecannot dwell longer upon this part of the | 
subject. LT am aware that it is late in the day to | 
discuss constitutional questions. ‘The ligaments 
ofthe Constitution are cut asunder. The dog-star 
delirium of slavery has thrown the nation far from | 
is balance. 

I need not say to you, Mr. Chairman, nor to | 
tle House, how sorely the North feel upon this 
question. We speak it more in sorrow than in | 
recrimination, when we say that the Constitution | 
lies trodden in the dust. The slaveholder’s heel | 
is planted upon it. And whatadds to the darkness | 
of the deed, is the base and unwarrantable motive | 
which dictated this whole scheme of annexation. || 
‘That motive, sir, was the strengthening, the ex- 
tension, and the perpetuity of sLavery. And on 
this, sir, | have a few words to offer. 

(Mr. Bayty, of Virginia, here objected, and 
raised the question, that it was not in order to de- 
bate this subject. But the Chair overruled the 
objection, and decided that Mr. C. was in order, 
and he proceeded. ] 

In support of this position, my time will allow 
ie to call the attention of the House only to a few 

dmitted facts. No murmuring of complaint, or 
‘ireats of revolt, were heard in the province of | 
Texas, till after Mexico, by the edict of Iturbide, | 
in 1829, proclaimed slavery abolished. From that | 
ime forward, a low but gradually-increased mut- | 
tering was heard from that portion of the popula- 
ton who had gone from the Southern States into | 
lexas, carrying their slaves with them. This || 
(issatisfaction gradually ripened into rebellion; 
and, in 1833, a convention was called, and the dis- 
contented portion set up for themselves. Impar- 
tial history will yet prove that revolution to have 
been as destitute of any adequate provocation, as | 
the annals of revolution ever furnished, I 
hese Texian revolutionists, of course, had the | 
“pen sympathy, as well as the covert support of || 
“most the entire slaveholding South. It was evin- | 
ced in the speeches and correspondence of Southern | 
‘nen, and in the almost undivided expression of 
‘he Southern press. From 1830 to 1835, the press | 
Was undisguised in claiming, that slavery must be | 
reinstated in Texas, for its future stabi ity in the | 


Southern part of this Union. I have but to refer | 


or 
- 


politer name for slavery. 


| points conceded by every honest man? 
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gentlemen to the tone of the press of that day, to 
establish the fact, that slavery was at the bottom 
of this whole movement. So fthuch, sir, for the 
revolution and independence of Texas; as to the 
motive that dictated its annexation, I have proof 
which Southern gentlemen cannot resist. Mr. See- 
retary Upshur, in his official despatch to our 
Chareé d’Affaires in Texas, in 1843, declared, that 
‘slavery would be abolished in Texas within the 
‘next ten years, and probably within half that 
‘time, unless that Government were annexed to 
‘the United States.”’> A distineuished Senator 
from South Carolina, [Mr. MeDurriz,] not two 
years since, in the north wing of this Capitol, when 


| alluding to the dangers of the increase of the slave 


population, said, ‘* Now, if we shall annex Texas, 
‘it will operate as a safety-valve, to let off this su- 
‘perabundant slave population among us.’? Mr. 
Calhoun, who, with all his political eccentricities, 
has the merit of speaking his sentiments boldly, 


| has placed the true reason for annexation on re- 
| cord, 
| communication of the 27th of April, 1844, defend- 
| ing the policy, and urging the necessity for annex- 
/ation, he says: ** It was made necessary in order 


When Secretary of State,in a diplomatic 


‘to preserve domestic institutions, placed under the 
‘euaranty of their respective constitutions, and 
‘deemed essential to their safety and prosperity.”’ 
‘© Domestic institutions” are only another and a 
Here, sir, stands the 
recorded reason for annexation—the upholding and 
yreservation of a foul system of human bondage ! 
And this historical reason, uttered by the official 
organ of this great and free republic, will stand 
upon record, and be pointed at with shame and 
remorse, when all the aiders and abettors in this 
scheme shall have passed away. 

Sut why do I multiply authorities, or dwell upon 
Sir, there 
is nota Southern Representative who hears me, 
that will rise in his place and deny that slavery 
was the great, prompting, and decisive cause for 
annexing Texas. No, sir, the act and the motive 
stand out in bold relief before the world. To rivet 
the chains of the enslaved African more firmly— 
to render his bondage safe and perpetual, a foreign 
slave territory, four times the size of New England 


’ 


| seven times as large as Kentucky, is seized, and, 


in defiance of law and Constitution, attached to 
this Union! And for what? Yes, sir, I ask 
Southern gentlemen, for what purpose did you 
annex it? Avow it honestly. Was it not that 
you might overbalance the free laborers of the 
North? ‘That you might hold the reins of legisla- 
tion in your hands? ‘That you might have the pre- 
ponderance of power to wield it over us, as you 
wield it over your slaves? Do you wonder, then, 
that Northern freemen, or their Representatives 
here, are keenly alive to this insult?) How would 
you feel under a like injury?) Mr. Chairman, let 


| me put a case to my honorable friends from Vir- | 
| ginia and South Carolina. 
Suppose that, in 1836, Mr. Wesster, of New 
England, Governor Sewarp, of New York, and | 
| my venerable friend from Massachusetts, (Joun 
| Quincy Apams,) had entered into a secret corre- | 


spondence with the authorities of Canada proposing 
to annex all British North America to the United 
States; and suppose that, in the correspondence it 
had been distinctly avowed, that the object was to 
give stability and perpetuity to the protective tariff 
—to render safe the free institutions of the North— 
to protect them from assaults of the South—to ren- 
der more safe and secure the runaway slaves set- 
tled in Upper Canada—in short, to give, by the aid 
of Canadian votes, a northern preponderance in 
the Senate of the United States: what think you, 
Mr. Chairman, would have been the tone, the feel- 
ing, the sentiment of the South? Think you that 
their great chieftain would have preached his 
‘* masterly inactivity’’ doctrine? But suppose, 
further, that the South began to rustle and be 
alarmed—began to remonstrate long and loud— 
begged time for discussion and reflection—and 
suppose a drilled, iron-heeled majority refused to 
hear their protests, or listen to their remonstrances 
—told them to be quiet—that they knew not what 
they were remonstrating against—that it was a 


northern question—related to the welfare of north- | 
ern interests—that it belonged to northern men to | 


settle it; and, at last, despite the protests of south- 
ern Legislatures, and, unmoved by a million of 


< 
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southern remonstrances, the deed is consummated, 
Canada is annexed! And, to add insult to injury, 
it is done by thrusting the gag down southern 
throats; and, soon after this, the South are called 
upon to help te support ammies and navies in Low- 
er Canada, and taxed to pay for post-routes for 
the benefit of fugitive slaves in [ pper Canada! 
Sir, the parallel is a painful one; I do not wonder 
that cheeks crimson at the comparison. [ask 
Southern gentlemen, how would you have met 
such treatment at the hands of the North? Would 
you not have winced under it? Would not your 
hot blood have risen far above its wonted temper- 
ature? Nay, more, | ask you, would not every 
man of you hare rushed wildly from. this Hall, 
and proclaimed the Union at an end? Would you 
not have gone home and told your constituents to 
eet ready their ** reziments of mounted riflemen,’”’ 
and resist the ageression unto death? Yes, you 
would have done so; and posterity would have 
awarded you deserved praise for your sternness of 
integrity and boldness of resistance. Then, let 
me ask you, in the name of liberty, and all that is 
dear to freemen, how, think you, we stand under 
vour treatment? Are we not made of flesh and 
blood as well as you? Do you draw so largely 
upon northern coolness and “ Christian forbear- 
ance ?”’ Jeware, le st ye are over-confide nt of the 
restraining force of these ** Christian virtues.” 
True, sir, the North is a very cool calculating peo- 
ple. Feeling that justice and equity are on our 
side, we prefer peaceful remedies. Our forbear- 
I We can submit to be tram 
pled upon, and rise again. We ean be fleeced of 
our rights with heroic fortitude. Ney, more, we 
can be genteelly skinned; but let me assure South- 
ern gentlemen that, when you attempt to sprinkle 
in fine salt and pepper we beg leave respectfully 
to flounce. Tmight allude now, sir, to a coming 
event, the shade of which has already passed be- 
fore us, the destruction of the tariff ef 1842, which, 
it is well understood here, is delayed only to await 
the arrival of the delegates from Texas. It is the 
subjeet of remark, in the confidential circles of the 
dominant party, that these Texian votes are relied 
on, in one wing of this Capitol, to complete that 
work. Yes, sir, the cool forbearing North is asked 
to look philosophically on, and see these Texas 
votes aiding in demolishing that PROTECTIVE POLICY 
which has covered our land with prosperity— 
which has caused our valleys to resound with the 
hum of industry, and dotted our streams with fae- 
tories and forges. Yes, sir, the fate of that sy 
tem is sealed, and these new-made votes from 
Texas are to be its executioners. 

But, Mr. Chairman, f will be just to the South; 
candor and truth demand that Southern men should 
not be charged, as the only participants in this 
transaction. No, sir, the North, (and I say it with 
deep humiliation of my local pride,) the North has 
been the slaveholders’ criminal ally. We found 

| in our midst, in 1844, some political Esaus, who, 
for a mess of pottage, were willing to sell the birth- 
right of freedom; and I am sorry to add, that my 
own State was a guilty participant in the deed. 
True, a majority of her people spoke against it; but 
their speaking was ill-directed and inefficient, and 
their voice was lost in the confusion of the battle. 
New York may now carry with submissiveness 
the burden which she has imposed upon herself. 
It is meet she should bow her neck and kiss the 
rod by which she is smitten. Let her draw from 
| her purse and pay her share of $300,000 annually 
to transport the mail in Texas. Let her contribute 
her share of two millions for an army and navy to 
defend her; a million more, to erect fortifications 
around her frontiers; nay, more, let New York get 
ready to help assume and pay up the entire debt of 
Texas. And wherefore all this sacrifice for that 
|| Texian band of patriots? 0, sir, it is for the very 
‘laudable end of propping up the tottering fabric of 
slavery. Patriotic motive—commendable object, 
truly! Yes, Mr. Chairman, I would hint to my 
| Democratic colleagues from New York to be pre- 
| pared with a fair story; and, when our common 
constituency inquire of us, “ wherefore all this 
'| bleeding and taxing for Texas?’” What equiva- 
'| lent does she give us in return? Point them to the 
ruined tariff, the reinstated Subtreasury, the squan- 
dered avails of the public lands, and to a disgrace- 
|| ful war upon our shoulders; and no doubt, sir, our 
' people will be satisfied with the equivalent! 
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But, sir, I opposed the annexation and admis- 
sion of Texas for another reason. She was en- 
gaged, de facto,ina war with Mexico; and, whether 
right or wrong in that controversy, by taking her, | 
we assumed the war as our own. Wise counsels 
would have admonished to a different course. 
There was a time when these counsels prevaiied on 
this very question. In 1836, when Texas made 
overtures to our Government, General Jackson de- 
clined them, urging as a reason her war with Mex- 
ico, and our treaty of amity with the same Power. 
In 1837, the overture was repeated to Mr. Van 
puren, and by his prime minister (Mr. Forsyth) 


Was ag 
‘ 


un declined, urging that, **while Texas wa 

at war, and the United States at peace, with her ad- 
versary, her annexation involved the question of 
*war with that adversary.” 


Inde t d, So ¢ lear were 
the convictions of Mr. Forsyth, that he informed 
General Tlunt, the Texian Minister, that “ the 


. 


overture could not even be received for future con- 
* sideration, as that might imply a disposition on 
* our part to espouse the quarre! of Texas with Mex- 
‘ico; a disposition wholly at variance with the spirit 
* of the tre aty oe Such, sir, were the posillons taken 
by Mr. Van Buren, not only in 1837, but in his 
celebrated Texas letter of the 20th of April, [s44. 
He reaffirms those positions with great force and 
eloquence, insisting that this question was hot 
changed; that a wat yet existed between Texas 
and Mexico. And, sir, Mr. Van Buren, both in 
837 and Is44, had the able support of the Govern- 
In the **Globe’’ of the 
29th of April, 1844, now before me, the editor fully 
endorses Mr. Van Buren’s letter—pronounces it 


aa 


ment organ in this city. 


a production more creditable to his talents and 
his patriotism than bad ever been seen’’—declares 


his sé 


demonstrative argument against annexation 
* The same paper 
again, on the Ist of May, 1844, expresses itself 
thus: 

ac \ 


Balisiactory and conclu ve. 


xr 


Ve fully and cordially coneur with Mr. Van 
‘Buren in this view,’’ (that taken in his letter,) 
‘and say, it is the only wise, honorable, and prac- 
ticable course. Texas and Me xico are now al 
‘war, and the armistice admits it.”’ 

Sull further, sir, on the 4th of May, 1844, the 
Globe reiterates its position, and charges with great 
boldness that the story of “ British interference” 
was a mere * pretext of recent invention.’’ The 
same party organ, so late as the 15th of May, 
1844, speaking of annexation, and the consequent 
War, insisted that, 

“Tf the General Government should take this 

step, in violation of the treaty with Mexico, the 
character of our country would not be left to our 
posterity as the honorable inheritance handed 
‘down to us by Wasuineton, JEFFERSON, and 
Jackson.”’ 


‘ 


These were noble sentiments, and fearlessly ut- 
tered. ‘True, the Globe was not blessed then with 
prophetic vision, and was illy preparing its read- 
ers for the great political somerset which the party 
made, two weeks after, at the Baltimore conven- 
tion. 

Sir, Texas was a new article, interpolated in the 
Democratic creed at Baltimore. Up to that time 
it had not been made atest of a man’s Democracy. 
I appeal to my Democratic colleagues, who always 
dance submissively to the tune of modern Democe- 
racy, to say if, when Mr. Van Buren’s letter of 
the 20th of April came out, followed by the patri- 
otic endorsement of the Globe, the y were not re- 
sponded to by the great mass of the party. A loud 
political ** Amen’? was uttered through the ranks; 
‘*Mr. Van Buren is right;’’ “That is the true 
ground.”’ And yet—can you believe it, Mr. 
Chairman?—one month and ten days from that 
time the orders were countermanded. Slavery 
cried out, ** Presto,’’ ** Change,”’ “ Right about 
face;’’ and with all the subserviency of Swiss 
troops, the putty-faced regiments of the North 
wheeled and countermarched. The Globe was 
hustled out; the Areus ate its own words; and Van 
Buren, the great chief of the party, had his head 
brought to the block. True, he remonstrated, he 
entreated, he pointed to his pledged vete—to his 
Northern head with Southern heart—to his long 
course of tried serrility; but all in vain, He stag- 
fered at Texas; this was his death-warrant; one 
low, and his head is cleft asunder. Poor Van 
Buren! he has at last met his deserts. But I won- 
der, in my very heart, how my Democratic col- 
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leacues can sleep at night. 


I should suppose that | 


the spirit of their murdered chief would haunt their | 


hedsides. How dare they rest, ** while Setpio’s 
vhost walks unavenged among them ?”’ 

But, Mr. Chairman, * honor to whom honor is 
due.”’ j 
They surely shall havecredit where itis deserved. 
I said, just now, that Texas was a new fest of De- 
mocracy. It is a new idol-image, set up for party 
adoration; and, as in the case of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
image, three were found who refused to bow down 
and worship, so it gives me the sincerest pleasure 
to know that three of my colleagues (Messrs. 


Kinc, Woop, and Wuearon,) refused to bow the | 


I will do no injustice to my colleagues. | 


knee to Texas. Their votes were put upon record; | 


and there are some indications that the party fur- 
nace is being heated into which to cast them, But 
sure am I that, if their integrity is adhered to, they 
will, like the three of old, come out without the 
smell of fire about them. Sir, I trust that my col- 
leagues will not deem my allusion unkind, for I 
assure them I make it in great since rity, feeling as 
I do for them a * brotherly affection’’ for this act. 


Indeed, I felt that | could forgive them a score of | 


political sins, when I witnessed their indepen- 


dence on the final vote for the admission of Texas. | 
I know it is said that “ the people have passed | 


upon the issue:”’ but | deny it. That issue was 
not presented fairly and nakedly to the electors in 
1844. It was artfuliy evaded inthe North. Po- 
litical men there dared not hazard their interests 
on that issue. 
in New Hampshire—the Switzerland of modern 


Indeed, recent demonstrations even | 


Democracy—furnish evidence that even the Gran- | 


ite State repudiates the embraces of Texas. One 
of her own sons spurned the collar of party, and 
on this floor registered his protest, and, despite 
the anathemas of slaveholders, stood firmly for 


freedom and his country: and thrice has his State | 


recorded her approval of his positions, not only in 
three consecutive elections, but through that pile 
of remonstrances presented bv the venerable cen- 


tleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] which | 


lie unopened upon your table. 
is the result in New Hampshire, what might we 


Well, sir, if such | 


not have expected from any of the other free States, | 


had the naked issue been ‘presented ? 


But Texas is annexed—nay, she is admitted as | 
a State, with her war, her debt, and her slavery; | 


and what result legitimately follows? 
ask, with more propriety, what result would have 


followed had Mexico, the plundered party, been 
There is not a gentle- | 


able to avenge her insults? 
man on this floor who would have dared to push 


I might 


this annexation scheme to completion, had Great | 


Britain been the party claiming the province of 
Texas. Yes, sir, had Great Britain been that 
claimant, and we had done by her as we have done 


by Mexico, our cities would ere this have been | 


reduced to ashes, our ports blockaded, and our | 


streets drenched in blood. Are we so base and 


cowardly, then, that what we would not dare to | 


do to the **mistress of the seas,’’ we are not | 


ashamed to practise on poor faction-torn and 
priests idden Mexico? Is this the way, sir, that 


we fulfil a “‘ treaty of amity’? with a feeble sister | 


republic? Shame on the nation that thus, in the 
eves of the civilized world, adds ignominy to per- 
fidy. 

{[Mr. Curver was here called to order by Mr. 
Jones, of Georgia, for irrelevancy; but the Chair 
again decided that Mr. C. was in order, and he 
therefore proceeded. ] 

lam aware, Mr. Chairman, that truth is not 
always welcome. I perceive by 
countenances that they dislike allusions to the 
past. Reminiscences are not pleasant. 


gentlemen’s | 


I did not | 


rise, sir, with the vain hope of stopping the mails | 
in Texas, or of detaching her from the Union. | 
My objeet was rather the uttering of a few whole- | 
some truths to my friends over the way, and stir- | 


ring up their minds, by way of remembrance. 
The President of the United States, in his An- 


nual Message, has taken one view of this subject | 


so novel in law, and extraordinary in diplomacy, 
that I must ask the attention of the House to it. 


Anxious to seize on some pretext to justify our | 


conduct towards Mexico, Mr. Polk, on page 3, || 


speaking of the offer of Mexico to recognise the | 


independence of Texas, on condition that she would 


not annex herself to us, says: ** The agreement South Carolina, on my 
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er with or without this condition, is ¢ nelusire 
against Mexico.’’ Ah! is that so, Mr. Chairman ; 
Truly, this is a new feature in the law of . ompro. 
mise! I had heard that there was a * third-rare 
county court lawyer ’’ in Tennessee, in 1844 . . 
I did not suppose that one could be found om - 
ty in the elements of jurisprudence as to conte: 
for such a position. [ had supposed that an off, 
by way of compromise, so far from being « aa 
clusive,’’ was not even evidence against the party 
making it. I had supposed that a man might buy 
his peace. I had supposed that the laws reeulatiy> 
diplomacy would have allowed Mexico to haya 
murchased her peace, without being concluded |), 
ier offer, especially when it was not accepted, 
will submit to the members of the legal professioy 
on this floor, whether or not Lam right. But jr 
Mr. Polk’s position is sound, that an offer to eo))- 
promise is ** conclusive”? against the party, he 
surely should be willing to abide by his own lay. 
I will give his western friends a case, then. Oy 
the oth page of this same Message I learn, that 
this same Mr. Polk, in July last, offered to the 
British Government the 49th parallel of latitude 
as a basis of compromise of the Oregon difficulty, 
tendering to great Britain all north of that line: 
and that, too, sir, (1 hope western Democrats wil! 
mark it,) after his swelling inaugural had claimed 
that ** our title to the whole of it was clear and 1y- 
DISPUTABLE!’’ And after, too, that the Baltimore 
convention, and the rowdies of Tammany Hall, 
had settled our title to the whole. Yet we find 
Mr. Polk, after all this, offering to the British fir- 
teen thousand square miles of our * clear and in- 
disputable ’’ territory, for the sake of a compro- 
mise! The offer was not accepted. Mr. Polk 
then withdrew it, and again asserted our title to 
the whole territory. Now, should the British 
Minister finally aceede to that line, Mr. Polk 
estopped from claiming beyond it. His offer is 
‘‘ conclusive ’’ against the United States; and Mr. 
Pakenham would need only to cite him the ease 
of the United States vs. Mexico, 1 Polk’s reports, 
page 3, where it is decided that ‘ an offer to com- 
promise, whether accepted or not, is conclusive 
upon the party making it.’? If such law is cood 
in Texas, it should be good in Oregon. But, sir, 
I leave the President and his friends to reconcile 
such law and logic with the writings of Coke and 
Littleton. 

But my hostility to the incorporation of Texas 
into this Union rests upon a deeper foundation. | 
protest against it, because its design and tendency 
are to strengthen the bonds of slavery. That 
power is already too formidable in this country. 
The rights of the free laborers are jeoparded by its 
existence. For ten years it has been making its 
stealthy, but determined encroachments upon the 
North. It has not been content to remain where 
the Constitution left it. It has demanded the afiirm- 
ative support of the General Government. The 
army, the navy, the treasury of the nation, have 
been unwarrantably drawn upon for its defence; 
and last, but not least, a foreign territory must be 
added to give it preponderance. 

And what returns, let me ask, has slavery been 
making for the favors shown her? Her acts are 
recorded; they cannot be mistaken. 

Look, sir, at the right of petition in this House. 
Where is it? What power has stricken it down? 
Freemen hold this right as invaluable—as one giv- 
en by God and guarantied by the Constitution of 
the country. Slavery has decreed that it may be 
exercised on some subjects, but denied on others; 
and I stand here to-day to protest against the insu't 
offered to my constituents. I had the honor, on 
the first week of the session, to presenta memoria, 
signed by some 2,000 of them, respectful in lan- 
guage, and asking the attention of Congress to a 
legitimate subject, over which Congress has exclu- 
sive jurisdiction. The signers were not confined 
to the “ third party,’’ so called, but of all parues— 
by some of the most respectable and intelligent in 
my district. How was it treated? Denied a ret- 
erence or consideration—consigned, unopened, to 


=~ 


j 


your table, there to take its long repose. On whose 


motion? On that of a southern gentleman, [Mr. 
Barty, of Virginia.] And, to show the even-hand- 
ed justice and impartiality of the House, [ had 
hardly taken my seat before a gentleman from 
left, [Mr. Simts,] rose and 


: ) — 
to acknowledge the independence of Texas, wheth- || presented the proceedings of an anti-tariff meeung 
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in his State, denouncing, in strong language, the 
rotective policy of the country, claiming (1 use 
words of the petitioners) that they ** desired 

to take off the fetters from home industry.”’ Sir, 
when that was presented, how was it disposed of? 
Did you see some eight or ten northern gentlemen, 
having charge of the table department, jumping 


the 


wnon their feet, and moving to lay it on the | 
It was respectfully re- | 


Far from it, sir. 
ceived, referred to a standing committee of this 
House, has since been considered attentively, and, 
in due time, will be reported on. Wherefore this 
odious and arbitrary discrimination? Are the gen- 
tleman’s constituents better than mine? Are they, 
because of their loud thunder and ominous threats, 
to be commended to favor here over the unobtru- 
sive Quakers from my district? All the difference 
that | could perceive in the two cases was, that the 
gentleman’s memorial asked Congress to take the 
fetters off home labor, and mine to take them off 
home laborers. ‘The one was an abstraction worthy 
of South Carolina optics; the other a practical mat- 
ter, worthy of the common sense of Yankees. 
Gentlemen complain that the anti-slavery sen- 
vent of the North is endangering their cherished 
institutions. Who, sir, is responsible for that 
anti-slavery feeling? Slaveholders may thank 
themselves for its rapid increase these few past 
years. The alarming strides of slavery in the 
country—the deeds it has caused to be perpetrated 
on this floor and elsewhere—have not been among 
fe remote causes of increased hostility to its ex- 
istence. I could allude to scenes fresh in the recol- 
lection of gentlemen. How lone, Mr. Chairman, 
since an honorable member of this House, [Mr. 
(aopines, of Ohio,] for the exercise of a constitu- 
mal right, and the discharge of what he deemed 
a honest duty, was arraigned, condemned at your 
bar, and virtually expelled from this Hall? But 
did you conquer him, or crush the cause? No. 
He returned to his high-minded constituents, and 
told them of the ignominy heaped upon them and 
him. They honored his sternness, commended 
his integrity, and, with a round majority, gave 
him a new commission, and sent him back to 
battle still longer on the ramparts of freedom. Sir, 
that event gave a new impulse to the anti-slavery 
teelinge of the North. ' 
history. It caused that feeling to widen and deep- 
en in the hearts of northern freemen. It is be- 
cause Slavery thus attempts to awe and strike 
down the representatives of freedom, that we op- 
pose its extension and increase. The case of my 
worthy friend from Ohio is not the only one which 
the free men and free women of the North have 


1.3 
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revistered in their book of remembrance. No, sir. | 


They have not forgotten the perilous hour when 
their tried champion, the venerable gentleman from 
Massachusetts, [Mr Joun Quincy Apams,] met 
tat same enemy on this floor. O, sir, I would 
that southern gentlemen could have known how 
the northern pulse quickened on that occasion, and 
with what burning anxiety we waited the arrrival 
of every mail! . 
loooked to see him swept down by the billows 
of southern wrath, we saw him triumph in the 
conflict. He bore himself like an ancient rock in 
the midst of the ocean, against which wave after 
wave dashed and broke, leaving him majestic in 
his victory. Never, sir, never did such rich and 
mellow lustre surround the settting sun of that 
venerable man. Never were northern hearts so 
overflowing with affection and gratitude. And 
when, a few months after that scene, the venerable 
Statesman set outon a quiet and unostentatious 
tour through the northern States, he was every- 
where greeted with one continued round of heart- 
felt gratitude. I remember it well. He visited in 
the vicinity of my own residence. Party preju- 
ices were forgotten, old animosities lost sight of, 
and one spontaneous burst of affection every where 
marked his journey. Ah, sir, we loved and hon- 
ored the man who dared to stand in the breach, 
and battle for our rights, in the hour of peril. 
That was another chapter, Mr. Chairman, in the 
uustory of anti-slavery feeling. 

(Mr. Cutver was here again called to order by 
Mr. Price, of Missouri, for discussing foreign to- 
ples; and by Mr. MeConnext, of Alabama, repeat- 
edly, during Mr. C.’s remarks; but the Chair ruled 
that the remarks were not out of order, and that 
Mr. C, was entitled to proceed. ] 


It formed a new era in its | 


And, at the moment when we | 


| stroy slavery. 
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Mr. Chairman, as gentlemen appear uneasy, 
and my hour is wearing away, I will hasten, : 

I was alluding to the attempts of slavery to over- 
ride the Constitution, here and elsewhere, urging 
as a reason why I oppose its extension in Texas. 
If the supporters of slavery had abided the terms 
of the compact, and been scrupulous to respect the 
rights of the North stipulated in that compact, it 
would have disarmed its enemies of some of their 
keenest weapons. But, on this matter, there isa 
The Constitu- 
tion Is regarded as a compact expressly for South 
ern interests and Southern advantages. They seem 
unwilling to allow that the North has some rights 
and immunities secured by that instrument. Now, 
sir, itis time that gentlemen knew there are two 
sides to the Constitution. 

IT hold this, in relation to it: When we entered 
into the great constitutional co-partnership with 
our Southern neighbors, and became tenants in 
common of all the territory then reaching from 
Maine to Georgia, and from the Granite hills to 
the Rocky mountains, the same articles of co-part- 
nership, which tacitly (for, thank God, it ts not ex 
pressly) permitted slavery to exist in the South, 
took special care to give to the North something to 
keep itin check. The men who framed the Con- 
stitution loved freedom, and hated slavery. They 
had just come from the fields of the Revolution. 
They had drunk deep at the gushing spring of lib- 
erty; and hence it was that they would not soil the 
pages of that instrument by the word ‘slave’? or 
‘“‘slavery,”’ and yet, for the sake of the compro- 
mise, they permitted siavery to exist, well know- 
ine that its days would be numbered and its dura- 
tion limited. And when the North hesitated to en- 
ter the compact with slavery, the framers of the 
Constitution virtually replied to them: ** True, we 
negatively tolerate slavery, but we secure to you 
in it certain checks and antidotes; these, by their 
levitimate action, will, in due time, eat out and de- 
True, itis a crievous evil to be tol- 
erated in the compact, but with it we guaranty to 
you freedom of speech, liberty of the press, and the 
RIGHT OF PETITION; With the judicious exercise of 
all these, slavery cannot long exist. Discussion, 
experience, and intelligence, will drive it from the 
land.’? The North finally entered the compact. 
Well, sir, we travelled on in our ‘ joint oceupan- 
cy”’ fifty years. But slavery, instead of retiring, 
crew with our growth and strengthened with our 
streneth. Atleneth the North began to exercise 
some of iis rights. Slavery began to be discussed 
as a great national and moral evil. 
gan to speak in tones of rebuke. 
to wend their way to this Capitol. 


strange monomania in the South. 


The press be- 
Petitions hegan 
But what was 


|| the result ? Why, sir, we were met, in limine, by 


the slave power. We were denied, one and all, 
the exercise of these richts. 


Our presses were de- 
molished—disecussion 


interdicted by mobs—our 
mail bags rifled, and the right of petition denied 
us on this floor. And we were told by the South 
that, if we persisted in the exercise of these rights, 
they would dissolve the Union. Very well. If 
slavery cannot abide the compact, then on her head 


be the consequences of its violation. Je mean to 


_adhere to the terms of the agreement; and, * while 


life and breath and being last,’’ we will surrender 


| no right secured to us in that compact. 


I am aware, sir, that the utterance of these sen- 
timents may subject me to the appellation of an 
‘*Abolitionist.’’ I will put that right. I was not 
sent here by the ‘‘Abolitionists proper.”? They 
did not deem me orthodox; they voted for their own 
candidate, in opposition to me. While, therefore, 


I might say that | owed them nothing, as a party, | 
yet this floor is not the place whereon to settle | 


controversies with them. I find here a more for- 
midable enemy, which requires all my attention; 
and against its attacks I will defend **Abolition- 
ists,” and all others of my constituents. And 
while on this point, Mr. Chairman, I beg leave to 
vindicate the Whigs of my own State from an im- 
putation attempted to be cast upon them, here and 
elsewhere. 

The cry of ‘.4bolition Whigs’? has been rung 
upon them. Well, sir, if 1 may be allowed to be 
their humble organ here, I will tell you just how 
far the charge is true. If opposition to perpetu- 


ating slavery by the unconstitutional acquisition of | 


foreign slave territory; if resistance to the assaults 
of slavery, when slavery leaps its own bounds; if'a 
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laudable desire to elevate fourteen thousa: 


citizens, now debarred, solely for their color, to 


the privileves of the elective franchise; ifa 


id of ow 


cnere 
ous sympathy for a distinguished citizen of Ken- 
tucky, (Cassius M. Clay.) in his noble and con- 
stitutional effort to rid his ite of the curse 
of slavery; if standing for our rights, as the Con- 
stitution settles it, and holding slavery strictly to 
the same- if these positions ‘ } 


to the re of “Whie 


own S! 


i render us obnoxious 
Abolitionists,” then must 
we ple id ory ity. B it, beyond this, 
wantonly false, and put fi 
licio is ends. N 

my State 


tution to assail s 


char 


the charge is 
rth for selfish and ma- 
ither myself, nor the Whies of 
, ever proposed to 


’ . 
very, 


eo beyond the Consti- 
or to seize unconstitutional 
We be} that” 
matter fully. We act, and 
, in self-defence Nay, T will 
do justice even to the reviled © dholitionists,’” whe 
scem to be common targets, at which all the artil- 
lerv, big and little, on this floor, is 1 


do not ask Congress, nor 


weapons with which to fight it. 
we understand this 
shall continue to act 


eve 


vointed. They 


s. to 
violate the Constitution, in reaching slavery. They 
vl know that.in the slave States, itis not the subje et 
ot dire *f action of Congres ss, hor have thre Vv ce sire d 
interference, But they do claim that, in 
the Territories and in this District, the action of 
Congress may be legitimately invoked. They do 
claim that they have the right to discuss, to print, 
to petition, upon the subject, as a great moral and 
political evil. And so long as the right is denied 
them, so lone will the war wax hotter against sla- 
very. Tam well known, at home and abroad, as 
not endorsing all their measures, deeming 
them ill-advised and unwarrantabl 


propose tl 


' 
} lemseive 


such an 


some of 
; yet the mass 
of them are honest, patriotic, and intelligent, and 
the Vy know well whereof the y spe ik. I can assure 
the honorable gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Bay- 
Ly] that there are Quaker women, whose names 
are on the memorial which he so gallantly moved 
to lay upon the table, who would put him to his 
best in a constitutional argument on slavery in the 
District and Territories. 

Mr. Chairman, I will dismiss this part of the 
subject by briefly explaining to you, and, through 
you, to the country, why the North is willing and 
the South unwilling to abide by the origival com- 
pact. The North, conscious of the integrity of its 
cause, and the defensibility of its claims, relies 
upon truth, and argument, and fact, to sustain it ; 
while, on the other hand, the South—l hope I shall 
not be deemed uncharitable—the South, as if in- 
stinctively conscious of its vulnerable points, re- 
fuses investigation, silences discussion, and tram- 
ples with impunity upon the right of petition, I 
hee to be understood when I syne ak of the South. 
I do not mean all of the South. There are 
noble spirits there—men who view this matter in 
acalm light. There are such upon this floor; and, 
l take pleasure in adding, that my personal ac- 
quaintance with some of them here has modified 
my feelings and opinions of slaveholders. But | 
mean by ‘‘the South ”’ that larger, self-styled 
** Democratic’’ portion of them, who spin abstrac- 
tions by moonlight behind cotton bags—who think 
‘the world was made for Cesar, and not for all 
mankind”—who think that the Constitution stops 
short at Mason and Dixon’s line. Towards that 
portion even, the cool North, conscious, as I have 
described it to be, requires no retaliatory measures. 
No, sir. We have no need of “gags” and ‘‘pre- 
vious questions’’—of mobs and bloodshed. And 
I can assure my friend from South Carolina, {Mr. 
Sims,] and any others who may desire to present 
anti-tariff memorials, that they will not find me, 
nor any other Northern Representative, moving to 
lay them upon the table unconsidered. No, sir. 
We say to them, frankly, send on your petitions, 
ventlemen—bring up your memorials; and although 
they ask such legislation as, if granted, would stab 
Northern interests to the heart, yet they shall be 
received, respectfully referred, considered, and act- 
ed upon. And if we cannot, by cool Yankee rea- 
soning, convince you of your wrong, and overturn 
your positions, we will grant your requests. Nay, 
more: if you desire it, come and establish your 
anti-tariff presses at Lowell and Merrimack—con- 
vince our * poor factory girls,’’ who are getting 
their two, three and four dollars per week, that they 
are oppre ssed, that they are worse off than your 
slaves—prevail on them to run away to Alabama 


some 





| or Texas, and sell themselves; or, if you please, 
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come and locate your pro-slavery presses in Bos- 
ton, in Providence, in New York—hold up and 
defend the beauties of your slave system—decry 
free labor—prevail on the working masses to run 
away South, and become slaves. Do all this, ven- 
tlemen, and, with it, we guaranty to you the broad 
shield of the Constitution. No Lynch law shall 
incarcerate your champions; no polite ‘committee 
of sixty”’’ ruffians shall tear down your press, and 
send it toaslave State; no ruthless mob shall shoot 
down your editors at night, (as ours have been.) 
and the murderers go unwhipped of justice. And 
if your citizens be illegally imprisoned in Boston, 
without bail, or counsel, or friends, the agents of 
your Governors sent to look after them shall not 
be expelled by a mob; your writ shall be allowed, 
and your case tested by law. We will meet you 
on all. these, with far other we apons; will oppose 
argument to argument, press arainst press, editor 
against editor, We will put on our Horace Gree 

leys, our Redwood Fishers, and our Charles Hudsons, 
and by facts and figures and demonstration, we 
could give your champions such a death hug, that 
n second rrrapple would never be courted. And 
why would the North so meet this issue? Because, 
sir, truth loves discussion—a good cause brighten: 
by areument; while error hates both, and a bad 
cause is made worse hy investivation, 

Am 1 not warranted, then, in assigning these as 
the true reasons why ove section of this Union has 
strengthened and perpetuated its local power at the 
expense of the other? Is not this the reason why 
"Texas to-day stands recorded a member of this 
confederacy ? LT assure gentlemen that this iniqui- 
tous scheme has engendered a feeling of bitterness 
in the North which time will not soon eradicate. 

I know, Mr. Chairman, that these honest truths 
will not be well received here and elsewhere. And 
it has been intimated to me here, and at home, that 
the avowal of such sentiments would not be tol- 
erated on this floor. But, sir, whatever other 
properties may have been ascribed to me, I be- 
lieve that Iwas never called a coward in uttering 
my honest sentiments. And standing here in my 
place, and with the responsibility which attaches to 
the station, | pronounce this whole Texas scheme 
n piece of political piracy from beginning to end. 
I wash my hands of all participation in the guilty 
deed; and against the whole of it, I here, on my 
own, and on the behalf of my wronged constitu- 
ency, enter my solemn protest. 

A few words, Mr, Chairman, in defining my po- 
sition upon Oregon, and I shall have done. | Mr. 
Houston, of Alabama, here called Mr. Cunver to 
order, insisting that it was not in order to debate 
that subjecton this bill. But the Chair again ruled 
that, as the House was now in Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, remarks upon 
Oregon were not out of order. | Mr. C. proceeded. 
i am astonished, sir, that gentlemen should think 
me out of order in alluding to Oregon; especially 
when, in discussing Oregon, for weeks, Texas has 
again and again been drawn into the debate, and 
no one thought of calling to order. Moreover, my 
remarks, of five minutes duration, will stand in the 
place of a set speech of one hour, as T have given 
up all hope of obtaining the floor in the scramble 
with sixty competitors. 

lam in favor of giving the notice to Great Britain 
to terminate the joint occupancy of this territory. 
Believing,as Ido, that we have rights there which, 
when clearly defined and settled, we should insist 
upon and defend, 1 go for ‘all’ that we really 
own. If difficulties arise in ascertaining the precise 
extent of those rights, | would call to my aid the 
light of history, and the principles settled by the 
law of nations. Iam not one of those, sir, who 
believe that a Tammany club, Baltimore caucus, 
or a partisan Inaugural, constitute the best tribunal 
for settling a grave question of eminent domain. 
The question, for twenty-five years, was thought 
sufficiently intricate and doubtful to call for the aid 
of negotiators. When wise counsels prevailed, in 
the days of Monroe, and Adams, and Gallatin, and 
Rush, and Clay, it was deemed a fit subject for ne- 
gotiation. And so doubtful was the question of 
title deemed, that three times had our Government 
offered to divide the territory on the parallel of 
49°. But it was reserved for a newborn President 
in 1845, in response to a political caucus, to brush 
away all these doubts, to throw the wisdom of 
his predecessors into the shade, and proclaim 


Oregon and Texas—Mr. Culver. 


‘t 


‘our title to the whole territory to be clear and 
unquestionable ’’"—so very clear as not even to be | 
questioned, And yet, strange to tell! not five 
months elapse, before this same Chief Magistrate | 
offers to give away to Great Britain five degrees and 
forty minutes of our ‘clear and unquestionable”’ 
soil! Understand me, Mr. Chairman, [I am not 
saying whether he was right or wrong in his claim | 
on the 4th of March, or in his offer on the [2th of | 
July. Lonly wish to put this and this together, 


that my Democratic friends may see not only the || 


quick sagacity of their new President in discerning 
intrieate title, but also his practical consistency in | 
holding fast to such title. I leave his friends, | 
however, to reconcile discrepancies, and extricate 
him from the dilemma. 

[ff may be allowed a word in relation to this ques- 
tion of title—and it can be but a word—I would say, 
that up to 499, or to the point as far north as the 
head waters of the Columbia, [ believe our title is | 
conclusive, and ean be demonstrated to be such 
against the whole world. 

In affirming such a title, I confess I do not draw 
my strongest areuments from the discovery of the 
whole continent by Columbus in 1492; nor from 
the subsequent grant of it all by the Pope of Rome 
to the King of Spain. Such discovery and grant, 
to he sure, should not be lightly heeded by Great 
Britain; for she herself subsequently claimed right 
to pareel out in large sliees, giving by charter to 
Massachusetts colony all between 42° and 48°, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacifie; and another to 
Virginia, reaching from ** sea to sea,’’ between cer- 
tain other parallels. Nor yet do I draw largely 
from the discovery of the northwest coast in 1543, 
by Spain. That discovery was not followed by ex- 
ploration and setdement for nearly two hundred 
vears, If we except a temporary trading post at 
Nootka; and even that was abandoned in 1795. It 
cannot, moreover, be denied that the Spanish claim 
to the country, whatever it was, was somewhat 
modified hy the Nootka Sound convention in 1790. 
Under that convention Great Britain obtained cer- 
tain rights of huntine, trading, and * making set- 
tlements.’’ How far those rights were subsequently 
modified or abrogate d by the war between Great 

sritain and Spain in 1796, [T shall not stop now to 
inquire. What I would say is, that discovery alone 
is not the most satisfactory evidence of title; and 
vet I would not assert that it did not form a remote 
link in the chain. 

By the Florida treaty of 1819, Spain transferred 
to us all her rights, whatever they were, to the 


whole territory. Yet I am free to admit that the | 


discovery of the country by Spain, and her trans- 
fer to us, do not furnish the clearest and most con- 
clusive evidence of title. [ prefer resting our claims 
upon more substantial, satisfactory, and practical 
evidence. [speak now of the portion south of 49°, 
I rest them upon the strong grounds of the explo- 
ration of the Columbia river, in 1792, by Captain 
Robert Gray, of Boston. That indefatigable Yan- 
kee navigator passed the bar at the mouth of that 
hitherto disputed river, sailed up its channel several 
miles, and gave it the name of ** Columbia,’’ in 
honor of his own ship. Confirmatory of the title 
hy Gray’s exploration, we have that by Lewis and 
Clarke, in 1805, who explored, under the patron- 
ave of the Government of the United States, the 
head waters of the same river, and traced it to the 
ocean. These explorations were followed in 1810 


by the settlement at Astoria, by John Jacob Astor, | 


at the mouth of that river. This post was taken 
by the British in the war of 1812, but was formally 


and solemnly restored to the United States by the | 


treaty of Ghent, in 1814; since which time pioneers 
and settlers from our country have been steadily 
filling up the territory. These explorations, settle- 
ments, and occupation, constitute, with me, a good, 
valid, conclusive titl—a title sufficiently perfect, 
without the transfer from Spain. In_ this opin- 
ion | am supported by the arguments of the Amer- 
ican negotiators in 1818, before we obtained the 
Spanish title. Certain it is that those distinguished 
plenipotentiaries then maintained the validity of 
our title to all south of the 49th parallel, on the 
strength of Captain Gray’s discovery and explora- 
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| Now, sir, candor compels us to admit, that just 
| so far as we strengthen our title to all south of 
49° by the acts of Captain Gray, and Lewis and 
Clarke; so, north of that line by the discovery and 
exploration of Frazer’s river by MeKenzie, a Brit. 
| ish subject, in 1792, is the British title strenet}- 
| ened to the country drained by its waters. If the 
| law of nations aids us in deriving title from these 
| sources, it should be allowed equally to aid our 
| antagonist. 
| I therefore say, frankly, that our title to thot 
| part lying north of the 49th parallel is not so * clear 
and indisputable’? as it is to the portion south, 
And had our negotiators effected a settlement oy 
that line in 1818, ’24, or ’27, the country and th 
world would have acquiesced in its equity and 
fairness. And had Mr. Polk adjusted the matter 
on this basis in 1845, the country would have been 
less inclined to have grumbled at the result, than 
it would have been to have smiled at the sudden 
evaporation of his inaugural claim. And I say 
here, sir, that if honorable negotiation can effect a 
‘| compromise, substantially on this line, wo to the 
/ man who plunges us into a war for that to which 
our claim is not “clear and unquestionable.’ | 
am not saying that we have no color of title nort) 
of this line, nor that our adversary has a pertect 
(one; but I would say, that our rights there are a 
| fit subject for honorable negotiation. 
| As we have rights, therefore, in Oregon, I shall 
vote for the notice, believing its tendency will be, 
| not to provoke war, but quicken negotiation, and 
produce an amicable adjustment. Embarrassments 
will but thicken around by every month’s delay. 
| The irritated feelings between the two countries is 
| every day rising higher and higher; and unless an 
adjustment be speedily effected, this feeling will 
| place the question beyond the control of negotia 
tion. In its present shape, the temptations for 
political capital are too strong to be resisted ly 
party demagogues. It should, if possible, at once 
| be placed beyond their reach. 

Moreover, the notice is not of itself just cause 
| for offence. It is a stipulated right in the conven 
| tion of 1827. Great Britain having agreed that 
|| we might give it, will not thereby have any cause 
| for offence. And if Mr. Polk and his advisers see 

fit to surround it with offensive embarrassments, 
provocative of war, on their heads be the conse- 
; quences. But 1 do not believe that war will come 
‘of it. The respective nations have interests too 
| vast and momentous involved in the issue. The 
‘| age is too enlightened and peaceful—public senti- 
ment too much advanced in correct views—the 
matter really in dispute too small—to warrant the 
| probability of so direful an event. Besides, one 
| section of this Union is already planting itself 1 
| hostility to a war, and that section generally bears 
| sway in the nation. To that section the present 
|| Chief Magistrate is known to be closely allied, 
| easily swayed by its counsels, and controlled hy 
| its preferences. That section, well knowing the 
disastrous effects of a war upon its cherished i- 
terests, is alarmed at its bare possibility. Yes, 
Mr. Chairman, the scene has been one a little 
amusing, to see gentlemen who, twelve months 
ago, were ready to brave war, dishonor, and dis- 
grace, to grab what did not belong to us, now fui- 
tering with the timidity of an affrighted maiden at 
the bare mention of taking possession of what does 
| belong tous. They were loud in shouting respon- 
ses to the Baltimore compact—* All Oregon and 
| Texas,” while that was to gain them a President 
| and Texas; but, these obtained, the compact 1s 
repudiated. at oF 
| Lask my northern Democratic friends if this 1s 
| the way their southern allies fulfil compacts? Have 
|| you not been cheated? Is this the reward for your 
{| Texas fealty? Would you not have been wise to 
| have kept Texas as a hostage for Oregon a few 
| weeks? Pray, then, profit by experience. _Don t 
| be caughta second time. Southern friendship you 
| 


{ . . * 
will find co-extensive with southern interests, and 
| deep as southern pockets. They want your help 


on one occasion more. They wish your co-oper’- 
tion in striking down the tariff of 1842. Give them 
this, and let them stave off Oregon till the deed is 


you get from them for Oregon, or for an other in- 


tion, and the subsequent settlement and occupation, || consummated, and then, my word for it, the favors 


Those positions and arguments were re-affirmed b 
Mr. Calhoun, in his official correspondence wie 
the British Minister in 1844, and reiterated again 
by Mr. Buchanan in 1845. | 


terest not kindred to their own, will be few and far 
between. And to that portion of the southern 
army who originated and consummated the Texas 
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echeme, and who now hesitate about Orezon—who 
start back and ery out, ** A lion in the way!”’—to 
you | would say, if war shall come, remember that 
you have aroused the spirit of territorial acquisition, 
which is now returning to trouble you. You have 
labored for nine years to wake up a national hatred 
against Great Britain for her anti-slavery move- 
ments. ‘That hatred aroused, is now casting heavy 
embarrassments over negotiation; embarrassments 
which are hourly multiplying the chances of war. 
And with the horrors of war floating before you, I 
should not wonder if your vision rested upon re- 
sults connected with it. Does it not a little trouble 
you when you think of the long line of FreE States 
ihat will yet be carved out, stretching three thou- 
cand miles west to the Pacific ocean, coupled with 
the probability that all Canapa may yet be called 
in to restore the lost balance of the Union? If 
your sleep is disturbed by the horrors of war—if 
the visions of British steamers in your harbors—of 
your cities in flames—of marshalled ** regiments of 
black troops” in your midst—if these haunt you, 
and if all these in due time shall be realized, point 
to Texas and say, this is the price we pay for it, 
remembering that He who sits in the circle of the 
Heavens, and holds the balance in His hands, will 


mete out justice to nations, as well as to individ- 


uals. 

Thanking the House for their kind attention at 
this late hour, and you, Mr. Chairman, for the firm 
support which you have given me, and tendering 
my acknowledgments to the gentlemen over the 
way for the calm and uninterrupted manner in 
which they have permitted me to speak, I relieve 
your patience, 


THE OREGON QUESTION. 





SPEECH OF MR. WM. W. WICK, 
OF INDIANA, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
January 30, 1846. 


On the Resolution for terminating the joint occu- 


pation of Oregon. 


Mr. WICK rose and addressed the committee 
as follows: 


He was ina o— he said, in which it had been 
justly remarked that one could neither speak nor 
hear, and in which, in point of fact, little that was 
said was heard. ‘Though aware of this difficulty, 
he should undertake the task of speaking, and, 
strange as it might seem, not for Buncombe, but 
for this House. 

His good constituents at home had been quietly 
enjoying the Christmas holydays, eating their ducks 
and turkeys, or pursuing their ordinary avocations, 
and were perfectly unconscious that their Repre- 
sentative here had for the last two or three weeks 
exhibited the ungraceful figure of sitting here, lean- 
ing upon a desk, crouched like a catamount watch- 
ing for prey, and waiting for the moment to spring 
forwar¢ 
more speeches, and, at the top of his voice, ery 


out “ Mr, Chairman !”’ His constituents had heard | 
nothing of this; but he meant to tell them about it | 
when he got home, and let them know that the | 


difficulty here is, not to make a speech, but to ob- 
tain the floor for the purpose of making one. 

Now that 1 have obtained the floor, Mr. Chair- 
man, (said Mr. W.,) I find that it is a privilege 
scarcely worth rejoicing over, for everything had 
been said that could be said on the subject, and it 
was now perfectly exhausted. There was not an 
infinitesimal point which had not been made the 
subject of a long speech; and I am too proud (said 
Mr. W.) to repeat what others have said before. 
What, then, shall Ido? In the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, I believe it is in 
order to speak of matters and things in general, 
and also to respond to things which had been said 
by others in the course of this discussion. ‘There 
awe some things which had been said in the debate 
to which no direct answer has been made, and I 
(said Mr. W.) will attend to them. 

While we are engaged here in deliberating upon 
& subject concerning our foreign relations—the 


most delicate of all topics discussed here—he could | 


well comprehend the propriety of not ‘o’erstep- 
ping the modesty of nature,” and of measuring 
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every sentence by the dictates of calm discretion 
and prudence. He would endeavor to control him- 
self accordingly, and to “let his moderation be 
seen.”’ Yet he felt at liberty to remember that he 
was the representative of a fearless and independ- 
ent people, who speak their minds in free off-hand 
style—always, however, in courtesy, or, what is 
better, good nature. ; 

Atan early stage of this debate we had been 
told by an honorable member from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Ruett] that the West and Northwest 
had claimed a special interest in this question; and 
in other quarters it seemed to be understood as a 
western or northwestern question. He (Mr. W.) 
would say that the Northwest had a strong inter- 
est in this question. So had the entire country; 
and he (Mr. W.) was surprised to see the Rep- 
resentatives from some portions of the country 
apparently blind to that interest. 

The honorable member from South Carolina 
[Mr. Ruerr] had, in addressing the committee, 
seen proper to infer or suppose that the North- 
west was desirous, by means of this question, to 
bring on a war for war’s sake, and on the suppo- 
sition that war would be profitable to the North- 
west in a pecuniary point of view; and in this 
conclusion, so dishonorable to the Northwest, the 
member from South Carolina [Mr. Ruert] is fully 
sustained by some foreign newspapers, and by 
some of the opposition papers at home. Sir, 
(said Mr. W.,) I live in the Northwest, and I 
know what the feelings and the wishes of her 
people are much better than the gentleman does. 
He cuesses, but I know. I would take his word 
upon any subject concerning which his means of 
informing himself were ample and mine limited; 
and he may take my word when I tell him that 
he has been grosslv misinformed. I have never 
seen a man in the Northwest who wanted a war 
for the sake of war, or of any supposed pecuniary 
profit to result from it. We, sir, are afraid of the 
evils of war, for it would deprive us of our market 


for our products, and of manv of the blessings 
1 ’ 


which we enjoy. War would bring as much 
trouble to us as to any part of the country. We 


| would never wish for a war, either for profit or 


glory. 
Again: it has been said that the West wants a 
war, or a war fever, for the purpose of making a 


| northwestern President. What is the gentleman’s 


| Missouri, [Mr. Benton ?] 


position in regard to this allegation? Did the 
gcentleman refer to the distinguished Senator from 
If so, what will be- 


' come of that gentleman’s hobby, the hard-money 


system, if a war should take place? A war would 
at once deprive him of all the benefit of his long 


| advocacy of the hard-money principle; for his un- 


, at the close of each of some hundred or | 


tiring advocacy of which the Northwest has so 
much and so long admired him; for, as the hon- 
orable gentleman from South Carolina says, an 
era of war is always an era of paper money. 

Does the gentleman refer to a distinguished citi- 
zen of Michigan and Senator from that State? 
That distinguished gentleman lives within eleven 
hundred yards of the British line; and the oecur- 


| rence of a war would inevitably consign his houses 


to the flames, and his property to destruction, 
Why should he invoke a war? But still (said Mr. 
W.) I do expect that, in the course of our history, 


| the Northwest will, at a short day, too, furnish an 


| South Carolina. 


| ing that object. 


actual live President of the United States to the 
great Empire State, the Ancient Dominion, and to 
And I do not think that we shall 
be obliged to make a war for the purpose of effect- 
Living in the West, I am well 
informed as to its feelings, and I speak with con- 
fidence in regard to them. It has been said by the 
honorable member from South Carolina, [Mr. 
RueEtT,] that we in the Northwest have nothing to 
lose by a war, as we export nothing, whereas the 
South would lose the market for her cotton. The 
honorable gentleman from South Carolina was 


| evidently misinformed on this subject. The wheat 


and other products of the Northwest found its way 


| to England, formerly through Canada, but now 


directly. The Northwest makes as many clear 


| dollars, in proportion to her population, from the 


export of her wheat and other products, as South 


| Carolina does from the export of her cotton. The 


prices of our produce are as well understood in 


| Liverpool, and London, and Charleston, as is the 
' price of cotton. 


We sell our produce wherever it 


, In extreme eases, sir, according 
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is wanted—to England, when her starving popu- 
lation require it—and to South t‘arolina, when 
her cotton and rice crops are good, and her terra- 
pin crop fails. 

In reference to the sentiment which the gentle- 
man from South Carolina had advanced, that those 
should not hazard a public war—wholesale mur- 
der—who do not defend their personal honor ac- 
cording to the peculiar fashion adopted in some 
parts of the world, because, they say, that tends 
to murder. 1 will say that the gentleman is mis- 
taken, if he applies it to us of the Northwest, for 
we do defend our personal honor according to our 
own code. The gentleman cannot refuse us our 
own way of doing this, while he remains a con- 
sistent advocate of State sovereignty and State 
rights. : 

The gentleman cannot eainsay that Indiana, for 
example, is a sovereign State, and therefore en- 
titled to establish her own custom: 
to our custom, 
two gentlemen lock themselves up in a room in 
the third story, and then proceed to assert their 
personal honor; and he that jumps out of the win- 
dow, at the end of a half-hour, carrying with him 
the ears, eyes, noses, &e., belonging to both ts the 
victor. That, sir, is our code; and when the whole 
world (I mean the civilized world) shall adopt it, 
we will fieht the whole world according to that 
system for Oregon, or on any other point. Inthe 
event of the universal adoption of this mode, the 
non-voting constituents of the honorable member 
from South Carolina would be admirable combat- 
ants. Inawar with England, it would be nigger 
against cockney. 

Sut the gentleman is excusable for knowing lit- 
tle of the Northwest, for he has never been there. 
No one ever emigrates from Indiana to South 
Carolina, and therefore South Carolina knows no- 
thing about us; but many emigrants from South 
Carolina come among us, and tell us all about it, 
and they had taken oceasion to tell us of the mant- 
fold merits and great achievements of that State. 
I have reason to admire that old State on many 
accounts. She has taught us the revenue-tariif 
doctrine; for though it eame to us originally from 
Virginia, it was doubly distilled by South Caro- 
lina into a concentrated essence, and we swallow- 
ed it, and loved the dose. We admire South Caro- 
lina, also, for her talented sons. We admire her 
honorable bearing. We acknowledge her right 
to secede from the Union, and will give her, or 
any other discontented State, a pass for that pur- 
pose. But we do not recognise her right to remain 
in the Union, and yet nullify the laws of the Union. 
The course of South Carolina is always rather 
eccentric, in our estimation. She will at one time 
oppose the election of a President, and then sup- 
port him, after his election; and at another time 
she will contribute to elect a President, and then 
oppose his Administration. We think she some- 
times has carried her views of State sovereignty a 
leetle too far, to wit: when she affected to nullify 
the laws of the United States; and that in her po- 
litical course she is a leetle too South Carolinaish. 
Sut one thing we will say for South Carolina: we 
will excuse her and her politicians from the charge 
of any presidential aspirations at the present time. 
The finger-board that directed to the White House, 
pointed also at the late election to Texas and Ore- 
gon, and now it pointed to Oregon alone; and there 
is no other wa te which the Executive mansion 
can be reached. Ido not see South Carolina on 
that road. 

I now turn my attention to my democratic whig 
friend from Illinois, [Mr. Baxer,} who had asked 
the supporters of Mr. Polk to reconcile our clear 
and unquestionable right to Oregon with the offer 
of the 49th parallel as a compromise. He asked 
how Mr. Polk, after making such an assertion of 
our title, could offer a compromise. I do not find 
in the Message that Mr. Polk described any par- 
ticular Oregon as ours. There is Russian Oregon, 
for instance, and Mr. Polk could not claim: that. 
The assertion was made in regard to our title to 
the whole of our Oregon—to that part of the ter- 
ritory to which our right should be ascertained. 
How that right should be ascertained he does not 
say. Perhaps it must be by the * ultima ratio re- 
gum.” But the President was meer Berna 
ted upon this subject by the action of his prede- 
cessors, to offer the 49th parallel, not as a right, 


and usages. 
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but as a compromise, for the sake of peace—so 
his Message tells us. Willa Clay man reprehend 
him for this, when the same offer was made b 
Mr. Clay himself, although he had said that 
Great Britain had no colorable title to any part of 
Orevon? 

My friend from South Carolina, [Mr. Houmes,]} 
has also made some remarks on this subject, to 
which I must pay some attention. The gentleman 
had contended more strongly for the British richt 
to Oregon, and has more ‘strongly denied the 
American rights there, than any British statesman 
or negotiator has ever done. I will turn the hon- 
orable gentleman over to his particular friend, the 
honorable chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, for an answer to hisareument on that point, 
The gentleman had very poetically described the 
evils, and disasters, and destruction of a war. His 
description of British triumphs and American de- 
feats, which he anticipates, is vastly more poetic 
and graphic than will be any British song written 
after the war shall be over to record its events. 
The gentleman, in his description of the immense 
power of Great Britain, said that she had forty 
war steamers. . 

Mr. Houmes. [** One hundred and forty.’’] 

Mr. W. continued. Well, Jet them bring them 
all on, no matter how many; they can do us very 
litde harm. According to the gentleman, we shall 
be very badly off for means of defence or offence, 
for he says that our little privateers, and all our 
vessels, as soon as they leave port will be out-run, 
overtaken, and captured by the British steamers. 
I know (said Mr. W.) that the British are creat 
monopolizers; but L never heard before that they 
had obtained the exclusive patent to the use of God 
Almighty ‘s steam. IT hope that we also can exer- 
eise the right of using it; for if we are deprived of 
thit righ¢, we shall next be denied the use of the 
wind. The gentleman has also asked us how we 
are going to take Oregon? whether we can march 
an army across the Rocky mountains? He says 
we cannot, for every height would prove a Gibral- 
tar, and that every rocky pass, al every vale in 
Oregon, will Lristle with British bayonets. Alas! 
we have no rifles'!! Our riflemen are all dead!! 
Where are our rifles and riflemen? If aloyal sub- 
ject of England asked the question, I would an- 
swer that our rifles were all taken, and our rifle- 
men were all killed at the battle of New Orleans!! 


‘But we cannot take Canada; that, the gentleman 


says, is impossible, because the Welland canal 
would afford the means of transporting British 
fleets to the lakes, and that we could never get 


across to Canada, the British having command of | 


the lakes. We cannot cross on the ice, he says, 
m the winter season, because the British would lay 
down powder kegs, all in one continued row, from 
the falls of Niagara to’ the northwest corner of 
Lake Superior, then touch them off by a galvanic 
communication, and blow up the whole of the ice. 
Now, sir, these powder kegs must be all ina string, 
and all connected together; and there must not be 
a leaky one amongst them, and no Yankee must 
find it out, lest the arrangement should be disturbed. 
Sir, the gentleman knows nothing of our climate 
in the Northwest. Why, sir, you may blow 
up the whole of the ice in one night, and the water 
will be frozen over again the next night, The 
British Government will have to get something 
stronger than gunpowder for this purpose. No 
article known to her extensive commerce will an- 
swer the purpose, She must deal in young vol- 
canoes, and import some small specimens of the 
infernal regions to keep the lakes thawed in 
winter time. I am gratified, however, to learn 
from the honorable gentleman, that South Caro- 
lina will be able to look out for herself in time of 
war, and that she will ensconce herself in her 
swamps, where she will be out of harm’s way. 

The gentleman asserted for South Carolina, and 
the sons of Marion, of Sumter, and Pinckney, the 
capacity to retreat into her impenetrable fastnesses, 
and there defend her against the world. In the 
event of a war for Oregon, will South Carolina thus 
creep into her shell ? 

{Mr. Houmes. * I said we would come to your 
assistance. ””] 

We thank you, (said Mr. W.,) and I will say to 
South Carolina, that when the northern fanatics 

all trouble her, we will come to her rescue. 


The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gippines] has . 


/ to be disposed of. 
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threatened the South with a war of emancipation, 
and an invasion by the black regiments from the 
West Indies. The southern gentlemen have pre- 
ferred to answer him. ‘They had better leave the 
one idea and its professors to us of the Northwest. 
I had an answer for the gentleman as to this most 
untasteful development of his one idea. We in 
the Northwest know his ways, for we have a few 
of his party in Indiana. I will waive my answer 


to him, but will say to him that my non-slavehold- | 


ing constituents mean that justice shall be done to 
the South and its constitutional rights; for so in- 
tense is their anxiety on this subject, lest it should 
disturb the harmony of the Union, that they are 
ready to do full and ample justice to the South. 
If I should endorse what was said by the honora- 
ble member from Missouri—viz: that the gentle- 
man’s wish was father to his thought—my non- 
slaveholdinge constituents would believe me; and 
were they to read his [Mr. G.’s] speech, they 
would swear to their belief of the idea suggested 
by the honorable member from Missouri. We in 
the West do not denounce these men, but rather 
laugh at them, and at their utter failure to propa- 
vate their Union-destroying principles. But, sir, 
Ican devote no more time to answering the re- 
marks of those who have preceded me. Were I 
to go into a full notice and refutation of arguments 
against the measure before the committee, it would 
consume twenty hours instead of one. 
time which is left to me I will devote to the consid- 
eration of the question; and if I am asked why 
my speech contains no more about Oregon, I will 
answer that almost everything has been said over 
and over again in the course of the debate. I am 
not careful whether or not my opinions will be 
deemed heretical on this salisel, Wien I say thatl 
am for Oregon and against a war; but for Oregon, 
war or no war. 

I adopt (said Mr. W.) the opinion of the ven- 
erable gentleman from inaieioietite {Mr. Ap- 
ams,] and of the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, [Mr. C. J. Incersoi,] as to the 
proper construction of the convention of 1827—to 
wit: that it is a commercial treaty, stipulating for 
a joint occupancy for the purposes of trade. The 
logic of all those gentlemen who had spoken in 
favor of Oregon appears to be very sound; and 
therefore | adopt principally all the views of gen- 
tlemen who had spoken on this side of the subject; 
and I have transmitted many of their speeches to 
my constituency, thereby, in the main, endorsing 
their views and making my own known. 

Iam determined to claim all Oregon, and am 
ready to claim all the continent, upon the principle 
of manifest destiny urged by the gentleman from 
Ilinois [Mr. Baker] and my transcendental friend 
from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Leviy.] 

I am not accustomed to deal in poetry, and there- 
fore gentlemen must excuse me for not introducing 
any in my remarks; but [am perfectly willing to 
take all the poetry that has been recited here, good 
and bad, applicable or not, and whether new or old 
acquaintances, i 
which have been made in the debate against the 
abominations of the British Government: I adopt 
the whole of them; and, moreover, I hope that 


their authors will consider that, after having done || 
their best, were I to launch out on that subject, | 


they would be most signally outdone. 

Sir, I do not believe that we shall take the whole 
world, but if we do not, our principles will. Our 
principles are extending all over the world. The 
last war did much to extend them, and another will 
extend them further. We have seen gradual en- 
croachment on the monopolies and governmental 
abuses of the Old World, and we have witnessed 
the concessions made by them to popular rights. 
Lately we have witnessed the yielding of British 
Ministers to the progress of liberal principles; and 
oh! how grudgingly do they make any concession. 
All this is the result of the American principles in 
favor of equal rights and popular self-government 
becoming gradually known to the world. The 
ultimate triumph of our principles, such as pro- 
gressive democracy will make them, is sure, and it 
will come in God’s own good time. 

We started at the late election with our princi- 
ples—the reduction of the tariff, Texas, and Ore- 
gon. One of them has been carried triumphantly 
through, and the tariff reform and Oregon remain 
I presume that a few Demo- 


The little | 


So in regard to all the declarations | 
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crats will be found missing when we come 
vote on the Oregon question. Well, I hope 
| will be enough Democrats left to carry the meas- 
ure: and we are desirous to carry it independently 
of the action of our political opponents. We would 
not desire to be, like a distinguished Whig mem. 
ber in 1841, (Mr. Wise,) obliged to appeal to our 
adversaries to ‘* save us from our friends,”’ and to 
look around us to hunt up republicans. I see pub. 
lic opinion rallying around this question, and that 
Democrats and Whigs are sending up their pray- 
ers here for Oregon, their country, its integrity 
and honor. I am glad to see that on this truly 
American question our political opponents here, j);- 
structed by their constituencies, are many of them 
about to give their voices to us upon this question: 
but I would be yet more delighted to see the party 
| to which I belong a unit now as heretofore. : 
In the Northwest we go for all the issues of 1844. 
[ regret to see that some portion of the party in 
Congress is hanging back; perhaps it is expected 
to save the tariff of 1842. I hear of'a drag on that 
point—of some impracticable Pennsylvanians who 
will not sustain us in carrying out all the princi- 
ples of 1844. I will say to our political opponents 
that if we should find Pennsylvania a * fixed fact’’ 
in the way of our tariff reform, you cannot laugh 
at us for it. So, if South Carolina should be a 
** fixed fact’’ in our way on the Oregon question, 
you need not jeer us. Our opponents cannot laugh 
at us even should we fail; for we have gained 
Texas, even should we lose the tariff reform and 
Oregon, and that is much more than you gained, 
| What did you get by your victory in 1840? No- 
thing but the distribution law, which we repealed 
in a few months after. But you cannot repeal the 
annexation of Texas. I am glad to see that we 
have many honorable friends on the other side of 
| the House who, although at the late election they 
considered Oregon a humbug, now find themselves 
| paralyzed by the will of their constituents; and I 
would not discourage them from taking that cours: 
which they now find expedient, even by a taunt 
which I am capable of uttering. 

I have said that I believed this treaty to be strictly 
| commercial in its character; and, therefore, I care 
not what we may do, it will not violate its provis- 
ions, so long as we leave the British in possession 
of their stipulated rights. I think that we can do 
all under it that Great Britain has done, and some- 
thing more. We may organize a Territorial Gov- 
ernment in Oregon, and even admit it as a State of 
the Union. We may take military possession of 
it, for the purpose of defending our settlers there 
from the Indians; and all this we have aright todo 
| before we give the notice. If the President had not 
| recommended the notice, I should not myself have 

proposed it. I would have waited until the pres- 
-ence of the British subjects in Oregon, and their 
enjoyment of the privileges secured by treaty, had 
become uncomfortable to our people. The British 
always professed that they valued the territory 
merely for its commercial privileges, and for no- 
thing else; and we have a right to take them at 
their word. By giving the notice, as it seems to 
me, we make a quasi admission that we have nota 
right to take the steps above alluded to, without 
first giving the notice. These are my opinions, 
and I am not prepared yet to relinquish them; but 
the President has had the subject under his eye, 
and has given to it much attention. He recom- 
| mends the notice, and it may, and probably will, 
turn out that he is right. In cases where no prac- 
tical principle is involved, and where the question 
presented is one of expediency merely, I will sus- 
tain my party friends, and the Administration cre- 
ated by them. If you ask why I will do this, | 
will say that it is necessary, in order to harmonize 
our party, and that it is the only way to keep our 
| Whig friends beaten. But I have another reason 
| for going for the notice: that I am instructed posi- 
\ tively by my constituents to go for it. There is 
| not one oiean and but very few Whigs, among 

my constituents, who would not unite in instruct 


to the 
there 


‘ing me to that effect. 


| Some gentlemen say that they will not vote for 
the notice, for fear it should result in a war. Some 
have even said that the notice will be, per se, cause 
of war. But the British negotiators never consid- 
' ered that it would be a cause of war. How was \t 


| possible that those who framed the convention 
| could have provided for the notice, if it was to be 
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the cause ofa war? But others say that it is no cause 
for a war; and that, on the contrary, it will hasten 
an adjustment of the question; and that is proba- 
ply a fair view of the subject. Some say that it will 
irritate Great Britain; that it will wake her up» and 
larm the Hudson Bay Company, because it threat- 
ened their valuable privileges, and induce them to 
strengthen themselves in Oregon. For the sake of 
peace, I would yield the British subjects their pres- 
ent commercial privileges for a good time to come; 
but this would be on condition of a full recognition 
of our right to Oregon; and I would sustain the 
President in making such a treaty after the notice 
was given. 
ut I admit that the notice may tend to war, and 
very probably lead to it when it shall be carried out 
by the adoption of measures for taking possession 
of the territory, and practically asserting our rights 
by establishing a Territorial Government, granting 
lands to settlers, and controlling the Indian tribes. 
tut shall this prevent us from asserting our title? 
Is that the attitude of the American people? Shall 
we look across the waters, and ask Great Britain 
whether we shall be allowed to take possession of 
our own soil, on our own continent? Of course 
she would answer, No. In my opinion, sir, we 
shall, at the end of the year, if not before, take 
possession of Oregon; and that may bring the mat- 
ter to the issue of war. I think so, because I be- 
lieve that the pretence of Great Britain that she 
wanted Oregon merely for a hunting-ground is 
false; but that she places the highest value on iton 
account of its commercial facilities. Great Britain 
had always been alert in improving her commerce 
with barbarous nations, for no commerce was 
more profitable. 

The Indian traders, as it was well known in our 
country, always reaped rich harvests. Great Brit- 
ain knows the value of Oregon, and I believe that 
she will fight for it; and I know that the American 
people will fight for it. The harbors of Oregon, 
frouting a barbarous world, afford admirable facil- 
ies for carrying on trade; and barbarous nations 
are always the best customers of civilized people. 
Northern Oregon would also be a manufacturing 
country, for it abounded in water power. Cali- 
fornia will afford vast quantities of raw cotton for 
the supply of Oregon factories, and there is no dif- 
ficulty in the navigation between Oregon and Cal- 
ifornia. And so great is the supply of ship timber 
which Oregon furnishes, that more than half the 
ships of the world will in forty years be built in 
the northern part of that territory. 
of Puget’s Sound will afford naval stations, and 
through them we would soon command the whole 
commerce of the Pacific; without them, Oregon 
would not be worth a straw to us, for there were 
no good harbors south of Puget’s Sound, and the 
major part of commercial and ship-building facili- 
ties are north of latitude 49°. 

My doctrine is, to go ahead and assert our rights; 
and as to the results, not to stop to calculate them. 
] will at least utter no boastful calculations as to 
the results. ‘* Let not him who putteth on his ar- 
mor boast himself as he who putteth it off.”? Even 
if we were certain that the results of a war would 
be at first adverse to us, yet should we vote for the 
notice, and the other measures consequent upon it, 
We may safely put our trust in the justice of our 
cause, and in the kind protection of Divine Provi- 
dence, and the struggle must end like our former 
wars—in a glorious triumph, and in the diffusion 
of our principles. 

The day will come when every interest and 
every party that is opposed to Oregon will crumble 
into dust. I have heard some speculations upon 
the consequences of our extension of territory, and 
of the annexation of the Mexican and other states 
toour Union. I do not want any mixed races in 
our Union, nor men of any color except white, un- 
less they be slaves. Certainly not as voters or le- 
gislators, My constituents will never consent that 
their Representative in this Hall shall hold political 
discussion with the honorable colored member from 
Mexico. They know that this would lead toa 
political strife for ascendency between colors, end- 
ing in revolution and blood. 

If Mexico, after going through halfa dozen more 
revolutions, should become capable of self-govern- 
ment, and apply for annexation, I would vote 
against it, unless her colored races should come in 
as slaves, or be otherwise excluded from political 
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privileges. My constituents cannot agree to admit 

colored men to the exercise of the right of suffrage; 
and they cheerfully acquiesce in the representative 
basis which the Constitution has provided for the 

slaveholding States. Independent States, com- 
posed of white people thoroughly imbued with our 
principles of self-government, we will receive into 
our Union at their own request; but even them we 
do not wish to coerce into our Union, or to annex 
by conquest. If we find a stray independency float- 
ing about, and wanting protection, we will take it 
in. When the volcano, sleeping in the bosom of 
the British empire, shall burst forth, and Canada 
shall be lopped off, it might be a question whether 
it shall be annexed to our Union. Should we con- 
quer it, we will give it back to Great Britain; for I 
do not wish to annex her loyal Scotch and English 
perme. Her Irish and French inhabitants I might 
ye willing to unite with; but it would take fifty 
years to Jearn the Scotch and English of Canada, 
un-Americanized by association, the principles of 
our free institutions. 

The Irish make good citizens. They take to lib- 
erty naturally. Patis an American from the word 
go. If Canada should ever become independent 
and capable of self-government, and apply for an- 
nexation, we will think of it. But I would annex 
any part of the world where the American people 
go and settle, and form communities. We have 
done so, and we will do it again. 

This, sir, (said Mr, W.,) is a progressive ques- 
tion. Texas was so also; and if Great Britain 
wants a compromise with us, she had better speak 
at once. When the annexation of Texas was pro- 
posed here, I remember how fearful some gentle- 
men were in this House that the people would not 
sustain it; but they soon found that the people were 
ahead of them on the question, and were almost 
When gentlemen first 
take their seats here, they sometimes imagine them- 
selves very wise, and think that wisdom will die 
with them; but after a while they begin to find 


| themselves mistaken, particularly if they try often 


to get the floor. A little experience here has learned 


| many a man not to be wiser than his constituents. 


| ter. 


The same lesson may be learned again. We an- 
nexed the territory of Texas. We in the North- 
west charge nothing for our assistance in that mat- 
We went ** on our own hook” on that ques- 
tion, and if we had not done so, Indiana herself 
would have gone and taken it witharush. The 
people, as usual, are ahead of their Representatives; 
It was so on the Texas question, and it is so on 
this. I?I should come back to this House at the 
next Congress—and I think, perhaps, I may—I 
shall find, [ fear, that several of my excellent old 
acquaintances will not be here, and they will owe 
their defeat to their opposition to this measuree 
This, I say, sir, is a progressive question, and be- 
fore this Congress is ended the days of compromise 
will be ended. So, you who are trembling at the 
thought of war, and reasoning as to the value of 
rights, had better yield and obey the voice of the 
people. ‘The people alone have the right to do and 
command wrong. Your constituents at home, 
while you are debating this question, are going 
strong for Oregon. They expected that, before 
this, we should have provided measures for the 


| protection of emigrants, our friends and brothers, 


and their wives and children; and that by this time 
they would be with their horses and wagons on the 
road to Oregon. We will have to do it, or the peo- 
ple will send Representatives here who will obey 
their voice. 


OREGON QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. JACOB THOMPSON, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 2, 1846. 
On the Resolution terminating the joint occupan- 
cy of Oregon. 

Mr. THOMPSON said: At this late period of 
the debate, Mr. Chairman, I do not know that I 
could prepare the way for the remarks which I 
propose to submit in a more appropriate manner 
than by a brief recapitulation of the several points 


upon which I conceive there is a general agreement 
on all sides of the House. 


b Thom pson. 
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I assume, then, in general terms, that we al! g 
for Oregon—not, indeed, defined by any particular 
or ascertained limits, but sull we are ail Oregon 
men. 

1 assume, also, that we all are the advocates of 
peace. ‘The disposition of this committee, so far 
as it has exhibited itself, is decidedly pacific. ‘The 
ventleman from Massachusetts, | Mr. Win THROP, |} 
who spoke at an early stage of this debate, went 
so far as to say that peace was always honorable} 
and soit should be considered. But while | as- 
sume that all are for peace, it is but just that this 
assumption should be accompanied with the dis- 
uunct qualification, that it can be maintammed con- 
sistently with the assertion of our nauional righis 
and our national honor. Indeed, some gentiemen, 
seemingly under the guidance of a settled hatred 
to Great Britain, and a rooted jealousy of her gi- 
gantic power all over the earth, had manifested a 
disposition not to avoid war—even a readiness to 
rush into a conflict—if it became necessary in the 
defence of their rights and their honor; but at the 
same tme they have avowed their prefers for 
pe ace, 

I assume that our title to the Oreron territory 
up to 49° north latitude is ** clear and uUnqueslion 
able.’’ Its validity no one disputes, and no differ 
ence of opinion is expre ssed. As to the country 
lying between 49° and 54° 40’, difficulties pre- 
sented themselves, and different views were enter 
tained and had developed themselves during the 
discussion. But the more general—I may say the 
universal opinion—was, that ours Is the better tle 
up to 54° 40’. ‘To discuss the tite is not my pres- 
ent purpose, nor do I deem it necessary for the 
present decision. I will not weaken, by such an 
attempt, the force of the able exposition of it con- 
tained in the late letter of Mr. Bughanan to Mr. 
Pakenham. On that argument | am willing to 
rest the whole question. That letter alone, in my 
estimation, will be the means of handing his name 
down to all posterity as one of the ablest diplomat- 
ists of the age in which he lives, and will associ- 
ate it indissolubly with that vast country within 
whose borders will be found, at no distant day, a 
vast population of intelligent and enterprising 
freemen. With this assumption I am contented, 
then, with the question of ude. 

Again: I believe the people of the United States 
demand of us action; action of some kind must be 
had. This question has been the subject of di 
cussion between the two Governments for nearly 
half a century. Simultaneous with the purchase 
of Louisiana, in 1803, a treaty was concluded with 
Great Britain, fixing the northern boundary of the 
United States. That treaty was rejected by the 
Senate so far as the boundary line was concerned, 
and another treaty in 1807, on the same suliject, 
was also rejected by Mr. Jefferson. ‘The same 
question was discussed in 1814 by our negotiators 
at Ghent, and no conclusion was reached. In Isls, 
a convention was concluded which was indefinite- 
ly extended in 1827, which expressly declined to 
decide anything, and by virtue of which the citi- 
zens and subjects of the two Governments jointly 
occupy the territory of Oregon up to this day. In 
the formation of the treaty of Washington, in 1843, 
the northwestern boundary was discussed and the 
subject abandoned. At different times, from 1522 
up to this time, the question of Oregon has been 
before Congress, and nothing whatever has been 
done. In 1844, the Democratic party declared 
themselves in favor of Oregon, and upon almost 
every flag which waved over every public assem- 
blage in any section of the Union, were inseribed, 
‘Oregon and Texas,’’ and James K. Polk was 
elected. We have marched up to the issue and 
discharged our duty for Texas, and we have now 
the appeals to us of her twin-sister—Oregon. We 
cannot, we dare not—close our ears to her petition- 
ers. We have come to that point where the peo- 
ple demand action. This House—Congress must 
do something—must give the country some earnest 
of our feelings and intentions. It is idle to say 
that we are for Oregon, and yet do nothing to as- 
sert our rights to Oregon. That Representative 
who refuses to take some onward step at this ses- 
sion, will, in my judgment, be found recreant to 
his duty, and his constituents will hold him toa 
fearful accountability. 

The great question, then, comes up, What shall 
It is generally agreed in this House that 
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we should erect forts and block-houses at suitable 
points as far west as the Rocky mountains; that a 
superintendency for the management of our Indian 


relations west of those mountains should be estab- | 


lished, and that a mail-route reaching into Oregon 
should be put into operation, As to the propriety 
and expediency of these measures there was no es- 
sential difference. But these things being done, 
emigration to Oregon will be induced, facilitated, 
and accelerated. When the emigrant, at the end 
of his long and weary journey, pitches his tent in 
some fertile valley of Oregon, whatdoes he want, 
and what does his situation require? He wants to 
feel, even there, the proud consciousness of being 
an American citizen—that still he treads upon 
American soil, inherited from his forefathers, and 
baptized and consecrated to liberty by their blood. 
His situation requires of us the enactment of laws 
for the security of the rights of person and property, 
the establishment of forts for his protection against 
the assaults of savages and enemies; and, above 
all, agrant of land on which he can build a home 
where he may live in peace and safety. All these 
things the people desire us to do for the people of 
Oregon; and if all these things can be done and 
preserve our eood faith—if wecan go thus far and 
uifringe neither in letter norspirit our existing treaty 
stipulations, the question may very properly arise, 
what is the use of terminating the treaty of joint 
occupation now in force between us and Great Bri- 
tain? Here, then, is the precise issue which has 
been raised by the resolution under discussion, and 
on which two parties seemed to be forming them- 
selves; the one division professing themselves wil- 
ling to do all that the settlers had a right to expect, 
by way of giving them laws, protection, and homes, 
and insisting that their course will lead to the ulti- 
mate securement of the whole territory in a peace- 
ful manner, and denouncing the resolution author- 
izing notice as tending to mevitable war and the 
final loss of the entire territory. The other division 
claim to be the true friends of Oregon, and, admitting 
that we have thrown restrictions around ourselves 
by subsisting treaties, and wishing punctiliously 
to observe good faith, advocate the notice in order 


to abrogate the treaty, which, in their estimation, | 


debars them from enacting the laws necessary to 
meet the wants of the settlers in Oregon. 
division is considered the war-party of the House. 
Luut I shall endeavor to demonstrate that, though 
war may not possibly be avoided by either line of 


And this | 


policy, yet, those who take the position that we | 


should furnish the emigrant settlers with laws, 
protection, and homes, without fiving the notice, 
adopt a course which must lead to war—an im- 
mediate, most Inglorious war, brought about by 
broken faith and violated enzarements; and that 
they, while they claim to act for peace, deserve to 
be ranked as the war-party of the House. 

What, then, are the exact words of the treaty of 
IS18, renewed in 1827? j 

‘“Anr. 3. It is aevreed that any country that may 
© be claimed by either party on the northwest coast 
‘of America, westward of the Stony mountains, 
‘ shall, together with its harbors, bays, and creeks, 
and the navigation of all rivers within the same, 
be free and open for the term of ten years from 
‘the date of the signature of the present conven- 
* tion, to the vessels, citizens, and subjects of the 
‘two Powers.”’ 

After many years of unsatisfactory discussion, 
this treaty was entered into, which decides nothing, 
but leaves everything open, and has transmitted 
the same tous. For the purpose of arriving ata 
just interpretation of this convention, it is proper 
briefly to review the condition of the country in 
1818. Atthat time, our population was 9,000,000, 
about 1,700,000 of whom resided west of the Alle- 
vhany mountains, and not more than 200,000 west 
of the Mississippi river. A steamboat was a cu- 
riosity, and almost unknown upon the western 
waters. ‘The only practicable route to Oregon was 
supposed to be by doubling Cape Horn at sea, and 
thus to make the distance by sea from 18,000 to 
4),000 miles, and being situated more than 3,000 
miles by land from the mouth of the Missouri, the 
road ran through a vast wilderness, over impass- 
able mountains, surrounded by numerous tribes of 
warlike and savage Indians. Even down to so 
late a period as 1824, many of our far-seeing and 
ablest statesmen believed that the Rocky moun- 
tains must become the ultima thule of our republic, 


‘ 


other than an independent government on the other | 


side. But since that time we have made the most 
rapid strides, both in population and in our means 
of quick and easy intercommunication. 
now advanced, in the year 1846, to a population of 
near 20,000,000; more than 8,000,000 of whom 


We have | 


were residing west of the Alleghany mountains, | 


and about 2,500,000 were west of the Mississippi. 
Steam has been applied more extensively and more 
successfully in navigation; railroads have been con- 
structed, and distant places have been brought near 
toench other. We have discovered the south pass 


at the head of the La Platte; and, instead of a voy- | 


age of 20,000 miles, we have seen our hardy pio- 
neers of the West, with their stout hearts and 
brawny arms, without the aid of Government, pen- 


'; contrary. 


etrating these mountains, and through them open- || 
ing a wagon way for their carts in which they car- | 


ry their little all, and actually making settlements 
by thousands in the distant territory beyond them. 
At that time, (in 1818,) we wanted the Oregon terri- 
tory only for hunting, fishing, and trading with 
the natives. Now we want it for far different 
purposes—for agriculture and permanent settle- 
ment; and to compass these ends, we must have 
exclusive sovereignty and possession; and during 
the continuance of the present treaty arrangements 
for the joint occupation of the country, can we do 
any act which looks to the exertion of exclusive 
rights and powers over the territory of Oregon ? 
If we can, there is much plausibility and foree in 
the position, that to give the notice is wholly un- 
necessary and inexpedient. 

But Mr. Adams, who was Secretary of State at 
the date of the negotiation of this treaty, has al- 
ready favored us with his views. He objects even 


to the use of the term of joint occupation, and con- || 


strues the convention as reserving to our citizens 
only commercial, trading, and navigation rights and 
privileges, and of forming settlements with a view 
of carrying out these objects. Mr. Calhoun, 
whose opinion always has much weight with me, 
sustains this position, and emphatically expressed 
himself that this Government has no power, till 
the termination of the treaty, either to grant or to 
promise to grant, lands in that territory. In addi- 
tion to this, the President of the United States, 
Mr. Polk, expressed his opinion in the debate on 
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and that it was imposssible that there should be | 
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that the inevitable consequence of notice 
be war. 


But I shall not content myself with American 


must 


_ authorities on this subject, though I think enoush 


has been adduced to make any member pause and 


_ hesitate in his advocacy of the proposed measures 


for the settlement of the country, however 


clear 
and decisive his own convictions may be to the 


_1 have the Parliamentary Debates for 
the year 1843, from which I intend to show how 


_ the measure of giving laws and asserting rights of 


settlement is viewed by the other contracting par- 


| ty, as expressed in the Parliament of Great Britain. 


Lord Palmerston—the acknowledged leader of the 


| Whig party in England on all subjects pertaining 


to their foreign relations—speaking in reference to 
the bill passed by the Senate in 1843 extending the 
laws of lowa Territory over Oregon, and promis- 
ing the settlers grants of certain quantities of land 
when the title was finally vested in the United 
States, said: 

* What has happened lately about that (Oregon) 


| © question? Why, the Senate have actually passed 


|| § territory. 


the Oregon bill in 1829, that we were inhibited by | 


the treaty of 1818 from establishing forts in Oregon 
or making crants of land; and, in his annual Mes- 
sare to this session of Congress, he refuses to 
commit himself in favor of making promises of 
rrants of land to our settlers, in these words: 


‘* Pending the year’s notice, it is worthy of con- | 


‘ sideration, whether a stipulation to this effect may 
‘he made consistently with the spirit of that con- 
‘vention.’’ Moreover, after a full discussion in 
1843 on the right and power to make promises to 
crant lands, pending the treaty of 1818, in the Sen- 


ate of the United States, that body was nearly | 


equally divided. Superadded to all this was the 
authority of the last Congress, when it was deci- 
ded by a large majority that we could neither make 
grants or promises of grants of land without first 
civing notice, and terminating the treaty of joint 
occupancy. But still T have another authority be- 
fore me, which deserved much consideration from 
us, both on account of the great industry and re- 
search which the writer had used in compiling all 
the authorities relating to our title to Oregon, and 
heeause his book had been published by the au- 
thority of this House, thereby to a certain extent 
endorsed by it: I refer to Greenhow’s Oregon and 
California. “ Neither of the parties could be jus- 
‘ tified, during the subsistence of the agreement, in 
‘ ordering the erection of forts at the mouth of the 
‘ Columbia, where they certainly are not required 
‘for protection against any third power, and in 
‘ promising to secure large tracts of land in that 
‘territory, by patent, to its citizens or subjects. 
* Had the bill passed by the Senate in 1843 become 
‘a law, the convention would from that moment 
‘ have been virtually and violently rescinded; and 
‘any attempt to enforce the measures would un- 
‘ doubtedly have been resisted by Great Britain.” 
Here, then, we have the opinion of our own au- 
thor, endorsed by the Congress of the United 
States, denying the authority for the course pro- 
posed to be pursued by those gentlemen who pro- 


| fees so much fondness for peace, and avowing 


‘of the whole of that territory; and t 


‘a bill for immediately taking forcible possession 
. Senator 
‘who brought in that bill expressed his conviction 
‘that the American claim on this territory would 
| ‘immediately be acquiesced in by Great Britain, 
‘if it was only urged in what he was pleased to 
i feall a a. manner. It is impossible, I con- 
‘ ceive, that this bill should pass the other branch 
‘ of the legislature; but if it were to pass, and to 
‘be acted upon, it would be a declaration of war. 
It would be the invasion and seizure of a terri- 
‘tory in dispute by virtue of a decree made by 
‘ one of the parties in its own favor.” 
| This speech of Lord Palmerston called outa re- 
ply from the premier—Sir Robert Peel—in these 
words: 
| The noble lord says the adoption of that bill 
‘ would be a cause of war. I will not discuss hy- 
| *pothetical causes of war, when, as I have said, 
‘ the executive Government has signified to us its 
‘desire to maintain peace, and to effect a satisfae- 
| ‘tory adjustment of the question of the Oregon 
I trust in the assurances of the exec- 
futive Government; and I will not believe that it 
_* will give its consent to a legislative measure at 
| * variance with these assurances.”’ 
Pass your laws, then, for the protection of our 
| people in Oregon; build your forts, and man them; 
promise grants of land to the settlers, and thereby 
secure them homes, and leave unrepealed in full 
force existing treaties; and instead of peace, you 
will have war; instead of taking ondeil and quiet 
possession of the whole country, you will be called 
| on forthwith to buckle on your armor, and strug- 
gle in fierce battle for every inch of ground you 
retain. All negotiation must cease. ‘The English 
| Government, after expressing the views above 
| quoted, would be dishonored, after the passage of 
such an act, either to treat or to entertain a pro- 
position to treat, till its withdrawal or repeal. 
| Then, it must be evident that we cannot take this 
_method of securing Oregon without meeting the 
British lion in our way, and without subjecting 
ourselves to the charge of bad faith, and, indeed, 
without dishonor. [ insist, then, upon the ‘ie 
tion which I conceive has been most clearly prov- 
| en, that those who pursue this course of measures, 
, and yet refuse notice, will involve our Government 
| in a certain, but most inglorious war. 
There is but one other way left open, and in that 
| we must move, or abandon the country; and that 
was, to give the notice as recommended in the late 
Message of the President of the United States. In 
this recommendation, I see wisdom, moderation, 
and a just regard for the honor and dignity of the 
/republic. The President’s Message had been sent 
forth to the country; the people had examined it, 
conned it over, and every mail from every direction 
| had brought us the verdict of our constituents ren- 
dered in a hearty and full-sounding approval. In 
_ the minds of all parties there seemed to be a gen- 
eral acquiescence in, and a ready adoption of, his 
'views. Shall this House sustain him in the atti- 
'tude in which he has placed the Government? 
Shall we, who possess the war-making os 
hold up the hands of the department in which is 


vested the treaty-making power ?—or shall we back- 


out from his support, and thus invite, even force, 
‘ the President to retreat? No, sir,no. Let us go 
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forward; let all the departments of Government 
hold the same language, and present a serried front. 
Let us take the necessary steps to disencumber our- 
selves from the restrictions of treaties entered into 
in former times, and thus enable ourselves to fur- 
nish to our people the protection of our laws to 


which they are entitled, and the homes for which 


they emigrate. 


The second article of the treaty of 1827 runs as | 


follows: 

‘It shall be competent, however, to either of the 
‘contracting parties, in case either should think fit, 
‘at any time after the 20th of October, 1828, on 
‘ceiving due notice of twelve months to the other 
‘ contracting party, to annul and abrogate this con- 
‘vention; and it shall, in such case, be accordingly 
‘entirely annulled and abrogated after the expira- 
‘tion of the said term of notice. ”’ 


An express reservation is here made to either | 


party to annul this convention, whenever either 
party shall think fit. Of the fitness of the time for 
giving the notice, either party can exercise his own 
judgment and discretion, and the other has no 
‘cround of offence, no justifiable cause of quarrel 
or complaint. We can exercise this reserved right 
without offering any excuse, without showing any 
reasons. And I call on gentlemen, and particular- 
ly those who assert that notice is tantamount to 
war, to point me to the first English statesman 
who holds any position of responsibility to his 
own Government, or any post of honor, who has 
asserted that the giving of notice will be just cause 
of offence to it. I defy gentlemen to produce any 
such authority which is entitled to weight and con- 
sideration with us. No opinion of the kind ean 
anywhere be found, so far as Iam advised. The 
right, then, is clear to terminate this convention of 
joint occupancy at the option of either party, with- 
out a why or wherefore, simply because it may be 
our good pleasure to do so. But still we have the 
strongest reasons urging us to the adoption of this 
measure, and in a friendly and manly manner the 


President may, if he deems it proper, render them | 


to exclude the suspicion of all selfish and unjust 
motives on the part of our Government. 
state to the British Government, in all sincerity 
and truth, that ‘+ the cireumstances have changed 


in reference to this territory, which we were will- | 


ing to occupy in common with you in times gone 
by; that our emigrants have gone there; they will 
go there; and it is not our wish or purpose to stay 
their progress, You are setting up claims and pre- 
tensions of tile to this same district of country; 
we want to know where our boundaries may be; 
we want no conflict of jurisdiction—no confusion, 
We do not desire our citizens to settle in your ter- 
ritory, and thus forfeit unwittingly their claims 
upon our protection. Impelled by the wishes of 
the people of the United States, who desire the 
country for permanent settlements and homes, and 
in order to avoid all future difficulties between us, 
our treaty of joint occupation must be terminated, 
our rights must be defined, and our limits must be 
distinetly known; and that it is equally the inter- 
est of both nations that this should be done with- 
out unnecessary delay.’’ Can such manly frank- 
ness, in the aa p 
get woful murder and disastrous war? Do gentle- 
men see in this honorable straightforwardness the 
germ from which is to spring the destruction of the 
peace of the world, the shock of nations, and the 
overthrow of systems. ‘* Such chimeras dire”’ 
may be conjured up by an ill-directed brain, and 
may have their effect upon the weak and the timid; 
but still the nerves of the American people will be 
unmoved, their hearts will beat regularly on, and 
they will form no such conclusions till their judg- 
ments are convinced. 

_ But suppose the notice is given, and no negotia- 
ions are concluded in the interim, at the expiration 
of the twelve months, in what relation will the par- 
ties stand to the country? There are three grades 
of title to real estate, as laid down in the law 
books—possession, the right of possession, and the 
right of property. In the application of this nat- 
ural division of right to our present claims to the 
Oregon territory, we find our Government not only 
in possession, but entitled to the acknowledged 
right of possession. For proof of this, it is only 
hecessary to refer to the iiewing statement con- 
tained in the letter of Mr. Calhoun to Mr. Pak- 


enham, at an early stage of the late negotiations, || and invested with the exclusive right o 


ae 


‘ 


He may | 


inary course of human events, be- | 


dated September 3, 1844; and the position there 
taken is nowhere controverted by the British Min- 
ister: 

‘¢ We are then, as admitted by Lord Castlereagh, 


© entitled as the party in possession; and the con- 


* vention which stipulated that the territory should 
‘be free and open for the term of ten years, from 
the date of its signature, to the vessels, citizens, 
and subjects of the two countries, without preju- 
dice to any claim which either party may have to 
any part of the same, preserved and perpetuated 
all our claims to the territory, including the ac- 
knowledged right to be considered the party in 
possession, as perfectly during the period of its 
‘continuance as they were the day the convention 
‘was signed. Of this there can be no doubt.’’ 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
c 


‘ 


we are entitled to the right of possession, and we 
claim the right of property—of exclusive sover- 
eignty. But, by the treaty of 1818, we have 
thrown barriers and restrictions around ourselves, 
which exclude us from the exercise of exclusive 
ownership and sovereignty till the termination of 
that convention. What is the position of Great 
sritain? We find it distinetly stated by her own 
commissioners, Messrs. Huskisson and Adding- 
ton, in their protocol submitted in the year 1826. 
They say: 

‘Great Britain claims no exclusive sovereignty 
‘ over any portion of that territory. Her present 
‘ claim, not in respect to any part, but to the whole, 
‘is limited to a right of joint occupancy in com- 
‘mon with other States, leaving the right of exclu- 
‘sive dominion in abeyance.”’ 

Thus it will appear that the United States has 
possession, the right of possession, and claims ex- 
clusive ownership. Great Britain, by her own ad- 
missions, pretends neither to hold possession, or 
the right of possession, or to claim any ‘*exclusive 
sovereignty over any portion of that territory.” 
But evidently acting on the hypothesis that this 
vast country has never been actually settled or oe- 
eupied by any Christian people of the earth, and 


is therefore equally open to all nations who may 


choose to come in and plant themselves, while she 
willingly assents to leave ‘‘the right of exclusive 
dominion in abeyance,”’’ she insists upon * the right 
of joint occupancy in common with other States.”’ 

A short statement of a few facts will enable us to 
comprehend more fully the nature and force of her 
present position. In 1763, France and England 
made a treaty in which the Mississippi river is ir- 
revocably fixed as the boundary line between the 
dominions of the respective powers, ‘* in that part 
of the world—the continent of merica.”” By this 
solemn act and covenant, she signed a quit-elaim 
deed to France of ail her right, title, and claim to 
any partof the continent of North America lying 
west of the Mississippi river. And by a plain 
wrincipte of English law, it carried with it not only 
ae rirats in esse, but in posse. In 1803, the French 
title was vested in the United States; and without 


the aid of our own discoveries, explorations, and | 


settlements, we thus became invested with a title, 
good beyond question against Great Britain, up to 
49° north latitude. But during this ime Spain 
claimed all the country on the northwest coast of 
America, but she had not reduced it to possession 
by actual settlement. Great Britain, not disputing 
the discoveries or pretensions of Spain, claimed the 
right to land on the coast, to fish, to trade with the 
natives, and to settle in the country to carry out 


these purposes,and in 1790, forced Spain, by the | 


Nootka Sound convention, into an acknowledg- 
ment of these rights, to be exercised north of the 
then Spanish settlements. She never pretended 
by that treaty to have acquired territorial rights, 
but merely to have secured privileges and fran- 
chises; and upon the supposition that the Nootka 
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Sound convention still continues in force, she can | 


have no claim of sovereignty to any portion of that 
territory on its provisions. In 1819 we acquired 
the Spanish title to all this country. But previous 


to that time we had entered into the treaty of 1818, | 


by which we yielded to Great Britain the privilege | 


of joint occupancy with us in the country for which 


we held her quit-claim deed. Suppose now we give | 
the notice contemplated, and abrogate the treaty; | 


these franchises, of course, cease, and can be exer- 
cised only with our permission. We being the par- 
ty in possession, entitled to the right ageeeneneens 

sovereign- 
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ty, we shall necessarily pass our laws and extend 
our jurisdiction over Oregon; and, of course, all 
persons within its limits must submit to their ope- 
ration. While our friendly relations continue, no 
act of expulsion will be passed driving British sub- 


jects from the country; they may continue tn their 


possessions and pursue their various occupations 
in the same relations in which they enjoy them in 
the city of New York, or in this District. ‘Their 
civil officers must desist from the exercise of their 
fiinctions: no British magistrate can issue a writ or 
precept, no constable can serve process; and resist- 
ance to our laws will be considered tmsurrection 
and rebellion, which will require the strong arm of 
Government for its suppression. Lf war come un- 
der these circumstances, it will assuredly be the 
act of the British Government. And how, | ask 
the gentleman from South Carolina, |Mr. Rurrt, | 
can this be viewed as a war of ageression on our 
part? It will bea war of defence, of defence sole- 
ly for the protection of our soil and the due en- 


| forcement of our laws; and in such a war, with 


such a cause, defeat is impossible. 
Then, I repeat, pass your bills for the gradual 


| taking of possession of Oregon; making promises 


of grants of land to settlers, and erecting military 
forts for their protection, in the face of the opunons 
ofa vast number of our most eminent statesmen 
that you have reserved no such power, under the 
treaty, and in the face, too, of the avowals of dis 

tinguished politicians that such an opinion will 
amount toa declaration of war,—and all negotiation 
must cease: an immediate conflict is inevitable, 
with the sympathies of the world against us, being 
brought about by an act of bad faith, charged, 
as we shall be, and with some plausibility, with 
an attempt to seize and take exclusive possession 
of a territory held in joint occupancy. But 
this notice : and if the English government, with- 
out justifiable cause, should take offence at our 
boldness and frankness in the exercise of our ac- 
knowledged right, and should determine to break 
off all further negotiation; if a stubborn spirit and 
a hostile feeling should rule the hour, and we be 
involved in war,—we say let it come; and it will be 
our consolation, the pride and boast of our people, 
which will strengthen their hearts and nerve their 
arms in the hour of peril, that we have kept our 
faith, preserved our honor, and asserted our 
rights. 

But it is due to myself, in this connexion, that I 
should briefly refer to my positions at the last ses- 
Then I advocated the passage 
of a bill for the establishment of a territorial gov- 
ernment in Oregon, and opposed the giving of the 
notiee. But since then new facts have developed 
themselves to me, and the circumstances attending 
the whole question had changed. Then] assumed 
that England had erected forts, made settlements, 
and extended the principles of the common law per- 
taining to land in Oregon. And as we had submitted 
to all this without protest, we could and ought to 
do the same things for our citizens. But, on further 
investigation, I find she has erected no forts, and 
only the Hludson Bay Company, in carrying on 
the fur-trade, had erected posts for facilitating 
them in their traffic. IL find also the authority of 
Mr. Buchanan for making the further assertion that 
she has made no settlements. And here let me 
call the attention of the gentleman from Indiana, 
{Mr. Owen,] who spoke of English settlements 1 
Oregon, to Mr. Buchanan’s late letter to Mr. Pa- 
kenham, and ask him how he explains Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s admission. Speaking of the Nootka 
Sound convention, he says: 

‘¢ Great Britain had never made any settlement 
‘on the northwestern coast of America, from the 
‘date of the Nootka Sound convention, until the 
‘29d of February, 1819; nor, so far as the under- 
‘signed is informed, has she done so down lo the 
* present moment.” La 

Here is an important admission, made by our 
own negotiator, which has materially affected my 
views. But were I now as clear and positive in 
my convictions as I was then, knowing the ex- 
pressed opinions of the President that such an ex- 
ercise of power is unwarranted by existing con- 
ventions, sustained as he is by a large portion of 
the people of the United States in that position, and 


rive 


sion of Congress. 


believing that such will be the construction of the 
| British Government, | would be unwilling to place 


‘| him in a position which would require him to de- 
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fend the country against an act of bad faith, against 
his own convictions, 

I opposed notce then, and the following extract 
from my speech, made on this subject, will explain 
my motives, 

‘1 object to this amendment, (notice,) because 
‘this House has called for the correspondence 
‘which, we all know, has taken place between 
our Secretary of State and the British Minister, 
and that correspondence has not yet been com- 
municated tous. When it comes, if it appears 
that England is evading the settlement of this 
controversy, if she delays determination for frivo- 
ious causes, | shall cheerfully vote it as my opin- 
ion that it is the duty of the President to give the 
notice which determines the joint oceupancy. 
But ull then, for my own part, L hope this ques- 
tion will not be pressed,’’ 

Now we have the whole of this correspondence, 
and much more that had not then taken place; and 
we find that a most liberal offer, containing every 
eoncession Which could at all be justified, has been 
made by our Government, and peremptorily, ay, 
superciliousty rejected by the British Minister; and, 
in doing so, he says, with adignified sneer: 

‘The undersigned, therefore, trusts that the 
*American Ple mipotentiary will be prepared to 
‘otler some further proposal for the settlement of 
‘the Oregon question, more consistent with fair- 
‘ness and equily, and with the reasonable expecta- 
* tiens of the British Government.” 

This prompt rejection of an offer conceding so 
much, ‘“‘alfords satisfactory evidence (says the 
President) that no compromise which the United 
States ought to accept can be effected ;’’ and, there- 
fore, a decisive system of measures must be adopt- 
ed, or abandon the country. 

Butitwas said by the ‘gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr. Apams,] and repeated by others, 
that though we may give notice there will be no 
war, because England, if I understand the gentle- 
man aright, knew full well that if she went to war 
for Oregon, she would not only lose Oregon, but 
all of her territories north of our country. Though 
the conclusion may be correct, the reasoning has 
no force with me, because it rests on the presump- 
tion that England may take counsel from her fears. 
Her whole history furnishes the amplest confuta- 
tion of such a reflection; and he who rests his 
course on such a belief will find himself deceived; 
though England may be an adversary, yet truth 
requires the admission that she is a proud and gal- 
lant nation. Interest may control the British Par- 
liament and the British people—fear, never. Ido 
not believe she will ever be driven from her posi- 
tion by fear or cowardice. 

But sull | think we have England under bonds 
to keep the peace. She is emphatically a commer- 
cial nation; her people are commercial. Her thou- 
sand and one strong fortifications which dot the 
face of the whole earth, and on which gentlemen 
have dwelt in terms so eloquent, thereby showing 
their envy and jealousy of her great power and 
vast dominions, are kept up at a heavy expense 
for the protection of her trade and commerce. In- 
terest and profit are the guiding stars of every such 
nation, and control all their movements. One 
large item in the condition of that bond to keep the 
peace was the cotton grown in this country. By 
the annexation of Texas the United States have 
the control and disposition of five-sixths of all the 
cotton grown in the world. Atthis time the creater 
portion of this immense crop is exported direct to 
Liverpool, and thence re-shipped to the different 
ports of Kurope. 

‘The millions of English capital invested in cot- 
ton manufaetures will be rendered profitless, and 
her tens of thousands of individuals that now find 
employ mentin them, will be discharged. The peo- 
ple en the continent of Europe equal, if they do 
ot surpass, Great Britain in the manufacture of 
all other articles except cotton goods. By her su- 
perior machinery and skill, she has well nigh the 
monopoly of the markets of the world for cotton 
manufactures; and so extensively and so univer- 
sally do they enter into the consumption of every 
nation of the earth as to be ranked among the ac- 
tual necessaries of life. On this consideration, for 
the most part, her present commercial superiority 
and pre-eminence is based, 

Declare war, interrupt our relations, break off 
the direct intercourse between our own and the 
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English Government, and our cotton, instead of 
going direct to Liverpool to be prepared for the 
consumption of the world, will find its way in 
neutral bottoms to the markets of the continent. 
This will stimulate the manufacture of this article 
with those Powers. Capital, even English capi- 
tal, will seek investments in factories on the con- 
tinent; the raw material will be obtained cheaper; 
the same skill will soon be attained; and thus suc- 
cessful rivals will be raised up, who will super- 
sede England, drive her from the market, and strip 
her of all her greatness. Her present vantage- 
grround once abandoned and lost, can never be re- 
gained. This she knows full well, and, compared 
with the magnitude of this interest, the Oregon 
territory will sink into paltry insignificance. 

Another item. The ery of the people of Eng- 
land is for bread; and that cry has reached the pal- 
ace, and has entered the ear of the sovereign. 
The oppressed and starving millions will be con- 
tent no longer with evasive answers or dilatory 
pleas. They demand the ports to be thrown open 
to the free admission of our corn, meats, and 
breadstuffs; and sooner than Oregon should be 
thrown in to blockade their ports, cut off their 
supplies, and perpetuate their restrictive system, 
they would abandon it forever—especially when 
they see on our part a determination to adopt a 
more liberal policy, strike from commerce its en- 
cumbering shackles, and enlarge the free inter- 
course among the nations of the earth. These in- 
terests are so extensive, important, and incalcula- 
ble, and have become so intimately interwoven, 
that when peace, with all these accompaniments, 
is thrown into one scale, and war for Oregon, with 
the inevitable loss of these advantages, and the 
probable loss of the country, is placed in the other, 
so overwhelming would be the difference that the 
beam must kick for peace. 

There is also another consideration, which is 
suggested by a friend, why England would desire 
to keep the peace, founded on the immense debt 
which is due from our people to the subjects of 
that Government. By a declaration of war, the in- 
terest must be suspended in its payment, and the 
whole debt itself may be finally obliterated. This 
effect would be disastrous to them, and not so in- 
jurious to us. 

In summing up these incalculable interests in 
behalf of the maintenance of peace, I feel no ap- 
prehensions that Great Britain would listen to the 
extravagant philippics of gentlemen on this floor, 
breathing awful threats *‘to lick Great Britain, 
and to bring down our young and enraged eagle 
upon her poor prostrate lion.’? These were bril- 
liant declamations, calculated to fire up the passions 
of our people; but, with all deference, I consider 
them in bad taste and out of place, and I shall at- 
tempt to take no partin them. These war speech- 
es will have no influence anywhere. In a tone 
of manly firmness, let us preserve our honor and 
self-respect, assert rights clearly reserved, and in- 
sist upon the acknowledgment of claims undoubt- 
edly just. Then to doubt the result of the issue, 
is to doubt the final triumph of everlasting truth. 

But it had been repeatedly said that we should 
have no war, because James K. Polk would back 
out. Those who made this assertion knew not the 
man: they professed not to know him in the can- 
vass of 1844; but I thought they had found him 
out, and longer unacquaintance was unpardonable 
ignorance. He isa man of firmness of purpose, of 
creat sternness of character, of iron nerve, and of 
unyielding patriotism; and when he backs out, all 
hope is gone. 

But it isa vain and unwise expectation that either 
England or the United States can or will back out. 
No brave man, ina personal controversy, will ever 
shape his course upon the presumption that his ad- 
versary is a coward; and it is equally unjust and 
impolitic to suppose our friend will not bear him- 
self with the utmost gallantry. In this case, I hope 
gentlemen will put the President to the test, as he 
has invited them to do; evading no responsibility 
that belongs to them, and showing no disposition 
themselves first to back out. 

Gentlemen in this debate had said much about 
the South—much of violated pledges given to the 
North and West on the Texas question—much of 
the sectional feelings which controlled their action. 
All this was unjust, and unworthy of the gentle- 
men who expressed it. And in the name of the 


/been with the country. 
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South, and on her behalf, here in my position, | 
hurl it back to the source from which theso ye. 
flections come, with indignation. The assumption 
that Oregon was a sectional question—that it was 
a northern question, or a western question, was 
absurd and ridiculous. It belonged as much to the 
South as to the North or to the West. It came 
home as near and as dear to my heart, and the 
hearts of my constituents, as to the heart of any 
gentleman on this floor. We shall not yield the 
palm that in times gone by the leaders on the Ore- 
gon question were from the South. Jeflersoy, 
Madison, Monroe, Floyd, and Linn, all southery 
men and slaveholders, have been the oricinators 
and unflinching advocates of all the measures for the 
maintenance of our claims in Oregon. Many of 
the arguments urged in this debate are but the re- 
echo of the sentiments long since expressed by 
southern statesmen. : 

Gentlemen should remember that there may be 
differences of opinion between individuals from dif- 
ferent sections of the Union; but as regards the 
South as a whole, they have never been actuated 
by any narrow or contracted considerations when 
national interests or national honor were involved, 
In every national dispute, the South has always 
y- In the assertion of our 
rights she has ever been foremost in debate—in 
their defence foremost in the field. 1 know that 
some valued friends from the South ditfer with me 
in the opinions I have expressed, and in the course 
I intend to pursue; but it is an honest difference. 
| know their patriotism, their honor, and their wil- 
lingness to make sacrifices for their country, and I 
cannot bear with the least patience that those with 
whom I intend to go heart and hand in maintain- 
ing what we conceive to be the rights of our coun- 
try should make the indiscriminate assault that 
their feelings and views take their color from the 
section of country from which they come. I hope 
we shall have no more of it, because it is unjust, 
and unworthy any member on this floor to cast 
such an imputation upon them. 

For my own part I might be considered a west- 
ern as well as a southern man. All my interests, 
affections, and predilections were with the South, 
I love her institutions, her genial climate, her fer- 
tile plains, and, above all, her warm and generous 
hearts; but my location is in the great valley of 
the Mississippi, which is one day destined to ho 
the seat of empire in this giant republic. Our 
people are among the pioneers who are to emigrate 
to Oregon; and I am ready to go to the utmost 
verge sanctioned by honor and a just policy to 


' make these emigrants feel that they are American 


citizens, and that they will receive the protection 
and defence of the Government of the United 
States. 

In this full and explicit avowal of my views on 
this subject, I have proceeded on the presumption 
that the extent of our title was not the point in 
controversy, and that the position of the question, 
and the state of public opinion, demanded that 
something was to be done by this Congress, look- 
ing to the settlement of the dispute, and the definite 
ascertainment of our rights. I think I have shown 
that to take possession, make grants or promises 
of grants of land, and to erect forts for the protec- 
tion of the country, must result in inevitable war. 
To give the notice and abrogate the treaty may 
lead, though not necessarily, to hostilities. But 
in that event, we shall meet the shock with a con- 
sciousness of having maintained our honor and 
preserved our good faith. But one other mode !s 
still left open to be pursued, and that was the only 
means by which peace was certain. That was fo 
do nothing, to abandon our claims to the country, 
to leave our people who are now emigrating to 
Oregon under the guardianship and protection of 
themselves. Still they will migrate across the 
mountains, and they will carry with them their 
American hearts devoted to liberty and to our free 
institutions. There they will form their own gov- 


ernment, and they will be found equal to the task 


of defending themselves. They want to know 
what you intend to do, and on what they may 
rely, and what extent of country your title covers. 
But enamored of quiet, and afraid to act, you do 
nothing, and thereby abandon the country and 
secure your peace. Are gentlemen willing to pur- 
chase peace at such a price? And having obtained 
it, are they ready to fold their urms in content- 
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ment, and talk about honor, and glory, and illus- 
trious ancestors ? Away with such a thought ! 
Strike the word honor from the American vocabu- 
lary, or define it to be cowardice, craven-hearted - 
ness. No, sir. The hour has not yet arrived 
when we will shrink back from the assertion of 
richt or the vindication of truth. When this Gov- 


ernment, strong and athletic as she is, will quail | 


at danger, and submit to be despoiled of her birth- 
right, when we did not fail to vindicate and main- 
tain our rights with a population of three millions 
in 1776, of seven millions in 1812, can we now, 
with a population of twenty millions in 1846, igno- 
miniously skulk from their defence ? For myself, 
and the gallant people whom I have the honor in 
part to represent, I will say, never! never! 

In the last canvass, wherever I went, I assured 
my constituents that whenever the occasion did 
come, I would pledge them one and all, irrespec- 
tive of party, to you, and through you to the people 
of the United States, to stand or fall by the asser- 
tion of our rights in Oregon; and everywhere I 
received a hearty response, springing involuntarily 
from the bosoms of a patriotic people. They re- 
quire me to go forward in the path of truth, of 
honor, of right, of justice, and good faith; and if 
war and its baleful consequences follow from 
such a course, they will meet them with a cour- 
ave, firmness, and alacrity that can never know 
defeat. 





OREGON QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. J. P. HOGE, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 30, 1846. 


On the Resolution for terminating the joint occu- 
pation of the Oregon Territory. 


Mr. HOGE, being entitled to the floor, rose 
and said: 

Mr. Cuatrman: The peculiar character which 
this debate has been made to assume, has induced 
me to depart from the course which I have thus 
far pursued, since I have had the honor to hold a 
seat upon this floor. I certainly do not entertain 
the hope that I shall be able to throw any new 


light upon a subject, which has already exhaust- | 


ed the best ability of the country; but if our ac- 
tion upon the resolution now under consideration 
is necessarily to have the important consequences 
which honorable gentlemen so confidently predict, 
then, sir, this is not the occasion, nor this the ques- 
tion, upon which any representative of the people, 
however humble he may be, should withhold the 
full and free expression of his opinions. Sir, in 
the support which I propose to give to this resolu- 


tion, I shall at least have the merit of consistency | 


in my course. Ido not fall within the category 
of those western gentlemen, to whose vote upon a 


former occasion the honorable member from South | 
Carolina [Mr. Ruett] has referred with so much | 


self-cratulation, in defence of the course he was 
himself now pursuing. When, at the last session 


of Congress, the honorable member from Massa- | 


chusetts [Mr. Apams] moved the insertion of a 
clause in the Oregon bill, then pending before this 
House, similar, in its character and objects, with 
the resolution reported from the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, now under discussion, I gave 
the honorable member my most hearty support. 
I voted for his proposition in committee; I voted 
for it in the House; I voted for it as incorpo- 
rated in the bill itself, on its final passage. 1 
believed myself right then: I have had no cause 
to change that belief, or to regret the course 
which I then pursued. But, sir, in then giving 
this measure my support, in every stage of its 
progress through this House, I did so silently 
I should gladly have pursued the same course now, 
but that Tam not disposed to be forced to assume 
the position, which it seems to be resolved all the 
advocates of this measure shall occupy before the 
House and the country, that of one determined, at 
all hazards, to plunge this country into the horrors 
of war—a war, too, according to the predictions of 
honorable gentlemen, necessarily to result in defeat 
and disgrace to the arms of our country—with- 
out at least attempting to give the reasons which 
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govern me in the course I feel myself impelled to 
pursue. Least of all, sir, am I disposed silently 
to be placed in such a position, when, in the de- 
berate conviction of my judgment, in supporting 
the passage of the resolution on your table, Tam 
advocating the best, if not the only means of pre- 
serving the peace of the country, and bringing this 
lone vexed and dangerous question to a favorable 
and final issue. 

Although, Mr. Chairman, I am free to confess 
that I entertain no love for Great Britain, yet IT am 
by no means so full of that warlike furor, which 
an honorable member from Indiana, {Mr. C. B. 
Smiru,] who addressed the committee some days 
sinee, seemed to think necessarily belonged to the 
Representatives of the State from which I have the 
honor to come. Candor, however, compels me to 
admit, that the speeches of two of my colleagues, 
who have preceded me in this debate, were, to say 
the least, not particularly well calculated to dispel 
the notions which the honorable member seemed 
to entertain; for one of them, in his zeal for the 
whole of Oregon without delay, was resolved to 
firht anyhow, because it was our ** manifest desti- 
ny’’ to fight; and the other was not only satisfied 
of our title up to 54° 40’, but seemed disposed to 
claim to the north pole, if not a little further. Sir, 
it was not my fortune to participate either in the 
dangers or the honors of the glorious campaign to 
which the honorable member from Indiana | Mr. 
Smitu] has so facetiously alluded; but, sir, with- 
out intending, in the slichtest decree, to be invidi- 
ous, or with any disposition to pluck a single leaf 
from those green laurels which the honorable mem- 
ber seemed to think so gracefully became the mod- 
est brows of my two colleague s, I must be permit- 
ted to say, that I have never known so brilliant a 
military reputation achieved in a campaign so 
bloodless in its results. But, sir, one word more 
to my honorable colleague, [Mr. Baxer,] who has 
just taken his seat. It was certainly very natural 
that my colleague should desire to place himself 
right before the House and the country upon the 
subject of his political position, although, where my 
colleacue is known, it would have been a work of 
supererogation. Surely my colleague could not 
have supposed that there was any danger of his 
being mistaken for a Democrat, or suspected of any 
leaning towards the cause of the people, at home. 
But I reeret, sir, that in his zeal and anxiety to 
clear his skirts of even the suspicion of Democracy, 
my colleague should have cut himself off from all 
hope, and repudiated in his own case the benefit of 
that most consolitary doctrine, where the psalmist 
announces to the unfortunate, that 

“While the lamp holds out to burn, 
The rilest sinner may return.” 

T regret much, sir, that attempts should have been 
made in some parts of this House, during the course 
of the debate, to give to this question a sectional— 
a party—nay, even a personal character! Sir, if 
the remarks of the honorable member from New 
York, [Mr. Preston Kine,] mingling with this 
discussion the name and position of a distingeuish- 
ed southern statesman, for whose hich and com- 
manding intellect I have always entertained the 
most profound respect—a respect yielding not to 
that of his best friend—were, in my judgment, 
most unfortunate; the retort they provoked from 
the honorable member from South Carolina [Mr. 
Ruett] was no less unfortunate. Sir, I tell the 
honorable member from South Carolina, he never 
was more mistaken in his life, if he supposes for a 
moment that any considerations of personal eleva- 
tion, or personal downfall, lie at the bottom of this 
great Orecgon movement. No, sir; it emanates from 
a far different source. It comes from the great 
American heart. It is no western—no sectidnal— 
no party question. It is a great national—a great 
American question. Sir, it may be, and I believe 
it will be, that this great question, in its resistless 
progress, will crush beneath its weicht individual 
aspirations, individual hopes. No great question of 
national policy has ever yet, sir, in our history, at- 
tained the final consummation of success by any 
other path than that leading through whole grave- 
yards of dead politicians! I know not if such po- 
litical fatality is destined to attend the issue of this 
Oregon question; but sure I am, the politician’s 
fate can neither accelerate nor impede its onward 
progress. Sir, whatever may be our action on the 
present resolution—vote as we may—we cannot 
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lone delay or avoid the issue. With or without 
the notice—with or without the action of this 
House—there is a spirit abroad in the country 
which will not be laid; which will bring this que stion 
toan issue,even though it does involve the “arbitra- 
ment of the cannon’s mouth!”’ 

I look upon this discussion as, in some re- 
spects, presenting the most extraordinary aspect, 
Unanimity of opinion, perhaps unexampled, pre- 
vails upon all sides of the House, with refer- 
ence to the rights of the country as involved in 
the question. We are all for Oregon, the thole 
of Oregon, and for Orezon now! The great po- 
litical, commercial, and military advantages con- 
nected with the ownership and possession of the 
Oregon country, none question. Our title, all 


pros. 
nounce valid, clear, and indisputable. 


Ive “ the 
honorable and learned gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, [{Mr. Wintrirop,] who seemed to think 
that title drawn from musty and obscure sources, 
did not take his seat until he had avowed his 
viction, not alone that it was superior to that of 
England, but that 1t would stand the test and query 
of a court of justice. But no, sir; Tam a little too 
fast. A late stare of this debate has viven birth 
to some doubt upon these points, on which ou 
unanimity seemed to be so general. It was resery 

ed for an honorable representative from the ancie 
Commonwealth of Virginia [Mr. Pexpieron] to 
discover, inthe face of notorious fact, in the very 
teeth of every historian, diplomatist, or 
who has ever vet written or spoken upon this que 

tion, that the Oregon territory, to use the laneuage 


cole 


orator, 


of the honorable membe r himse If, was not worth 
a farthine.’’ But, sir, this is not all. Anothe; 
distinguished member [Mr. Bayty] from the same 
Commonwealth, has made the still more alarm 


in 
a 


discovery, that the American title to the Oreg 
north of the forty-ninth parallel is not worth 
‘siot.”? ‘That line, according’to the honorable gi 
tleman, forms the impassable wall, which bounds 
and limits the advance of the American settler to 
the north. Sir, the honorable member had con- 
sumed his hour in a labored areument in defence 
of this position. An argument, sir, at war with 
the diplomatic position of this Government for the 
last thirtv years, in utter defiance and contempt of 
irrefravable facts, sustained by the unanswerable 


arcuments of the most acute, able, and distinguish- 


ed diplomatists this or any other country has ever 
produced But, sir, to mv still greater surprise, 
the member from Virginia had been followed by an 
honorable gentleman from Indiana, | Mr. Owen, ] 
who had undertaken to show, by an areument 
which I must be permitted to say, with all due def: 
erence for the acknowledged ability of that honor- 
able gentleman, was more specious than sound- 
more ingenious than true—that our title was good 
only to forty-nine and a half. 

[Mr. Owen explained. ] 

Sir, ] draw no inference from the gentleman's 
position. I merely state a fact. The honorable 
member stood up here in his place, and employed 
himself for an hour in demonstrating the soundness 
of the American title up to forty-nine and a hal?. 
The inference might very naturally be drawn thet, 
in the opinion of the honorable member, it was not 
good above that point. The argument which he 
has placed upon record goes no farther. Sir, Ido 
not propose to go into the question of title. It is 
no longer open for argument. We are already 
committed by every solemn form which ean bind 
the nation—by the record of our diplomacy—by 
executive declaration—by legislative action. ' But, 
sir, I regret to find the position of the State of Vir- 
ginia upon this question, so far as we have yet heard 
from her, so changed. Time was, sir, when an 
honorable and distinguished Representative from 
the State of Virginia stood upon this floor, the very 
Ajax Telamon of this Oregon question! I desire 
to commend the course of that patriotic old Vir- 
ginian to some of her modern representatives. l read, 
sir, from a speech of Governor Floyd, delivered 
in this House in 1828, upon the bill then pending, 


to take military possession of the Oregon. In reply’ 


to such arguments as we now hear coming from 
these honorable gentlemen from the State of Vir- 
ginia, that distinguished man said: 

‘‘Such was the argument, if argument it 
‘eould be called, which was advanced by the 
‘opponents of the bill, in the very face of plain 

. § facts, of official statements, of figures, which de- 
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trade) to Great Britain—of that Britain which 
was their great commercial rival on every sea 
and in every market of the world—of that Brit- 
‘ain, finally, from whom America must purchase 
furs for her own use, at whatever price might be 
put upon them, if she tamely consented to the 
surrender of a country which was justly hers by 
virtue of the great basis of all valid titles—dis- 
covery, occupancy, and treaty; and which was as 
necessary for the security of her western bound- 
aries as it was desirable for the best interests of 
her commerce. He was really at a loss to ac- 
count for the peculiar objections made to the bill. 
The principal one was merely an incessant reite- 
ration of the ery, ‘ What will England think ? 
How will England receive the intelligence that 
we mean to occupy the territory in question !’ 
Why, what was it to them, as the representa- 
tives of a great and independent nation, what 
England thought, or whether she condescended to 
think at all about the matter? Were they to sit 
in that House and legislate for a great nation un- 
der fear of the displeasure of England? He knew 
and appreciated the power and influence of the 
‘ British empire, but he did not fear it; for as to 
‘viving cause of displeasure, that country had, it 
was indisputable, as much reason for apprehen- 
‘sion on that score as the United States could 
* possibly have.”’ 

Sir, this is the kind of patriotism I love to hear 
from the mouth of a Virginian, I like not that 
patriotism which stops to count the cost—which 
trembles and turns pale at consequences—which 
hesitates, which doubts, which falters, when great 
national interests are in question—when great na- 
tional rights are at stake. But, sir, I must be 
permitted, in passing, to render the tribute of my 
admiration to another honorable gentleman, who 
has figzured in this debate. Amidst all this war 
panic, it was pre-eminently reserved for the mem- 
ber from South Carolina [Mr. Houmes] to “ cap 
the climax, and render the catastrophe of horror 
complete.’? With all the skill and coolness of the 
veteran surgeon, the honorable member, with a 
species of moral anatomy, has practised upon the 
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nerves of the nation, and exhibited them bleeding | 


and quivering to the gaze of the world! But, sir, 
the honorable member did not stop here, but, by a 
strange inconsistency, after lashing us round the 
world, without hope of success, or prospect of 
safety, even in flight, met and beaten at every 
point—diseraced and dishonored, in a war foolish- 
ly provoked—the honorable member closed his 
speech ina blaze of glory to be achieved by the 
Sumters, the Pinckneys, and all the other ** game 
cocks” of the kingdom of South Carolina! Sir, 
there is good in all things. I congratulate the 
Louse and the country on the return of the State 
of South Carolina to reason! In the newborn 
zeal manifested by her Representatives upon this 
floor for peace—peace, no matter what the sacri- 
fice, | am happy to perceive the indication that 
some small admixture of prudence is hereafter to 
mingle in her councils. Sir, according to the 
honorable gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Ruerr,| it ts revolting to the Christian spirit of the 
age in which we live, to contemplate for a moment 
the possibility of this nation plunging into the hor- 
rors of war in defence of a ** mere territorial right.” 
Nay, sir, we here, inthe National Legislature, 
must not dare to assert, by legislative action, the 
acknowledged rights of the nation, for fear of such 
‘a result, South Carolina is not now ready to run 
the hazard of war in vindication of the national 
rights! How strange the mutations of human pur- 
pose! Suir, how long ts it since the State of South 
Carolina was ready to plunge this nation in a war— 
not with our ancient enemy, not with a foreign 
power in defence of the integrity of the national 
soil—but a war, sir, Which should arm brother 
against brother, father against father, countryman 
against countryman! And for what, sir? In re- 
sistance of the law of the land, enacted by the su- 
preme Legislature, in her opinion contravening the 
sovereign and constitutional rights of the State! 
Nay, sir, it is but as yesterday, that an honorable 
and distinguished Senator from the State of South 
Carolina, standing in his place in the Senate Hall, 
coolly anticipated the disruption of this Union as 
the necessary consequence of a persistance in the 
tari policy of the country, and calmly and dispas- 


‘monstrated the benefits of that trade (the fur | 
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| sionately speculated upon the formation of distinct | 
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Ghent. Among those Sinn, the one most 


and separate Governments from the fragments. A || difficult of satisfactory adjustment, the most ey). 


scheme, sir, only to be consummated upon the 
ruins of the Constitution—only to be carried out 
amid the horrors of a civil and a servile war! Sir, 
when I heard the sound of pacific notes coming 
from the Representatives of the State of South Ca- 
rolina, I felt disposed to congratulate myself—to 
congratulate the country—upon the certainty that 
we should no longer have cause to fear from that 


| 
' 
| 


quarter attacks upon the permanence of this Union. || 
| But, sir, 1 must confess that my confidence was a 


little shaken when I heard those same ministers of 
peace from the State of South Carolina, in the very 
next breath, after preaching homilies upon peace, 
counselling us rather to sacrifice the national rights 
than hazard the peace of a ‘* Christian people’’— 
threaten to pull the very pillars of the Constitution 
about our ears, if some northern fanatic, with sac- 
rilegious hand, dared but approach the peculiar 
social rights of the South! 

But, sir, I return to the point from which I have | 
wandered. This unusual unanimity of opinion 
prevailing on all sides of this House, to which I 
have alluded, seems to exhaust itself in the dis- 
cussion of the preliminary questions connected 
with this Oregon controversy. When it is pro- 
posed to give form and body to our opinions; 
when action is the object; when it is sought to 
take the first step in the maintenance, in the as- 
sertion, of those great national rights, which all 
admit we possess,and which none controvert, sir, 
we are no longer unanimous! 
the United States, in performance of the duty 
which the Constitution devolves upon him, has 
announced to this House and the country that all | 
negotiation between this Government and Great | 
sritain, on the Oregon question, is at an end; that | 


the last proposition of the American negotiator || 


, has been withdrawn; and that the time has at | 
length arrived when our rights must be main- || 


tained or abandoned; and the whole subject is sub- 
mitted to the final action of Congress. Responsive | 
to, and in compliance with, the Executive recom- | 
mendation, the Committee on Foreign Affairs has | 
reported to the House the joint resolution now 
under consideration, directing the President of the 
United States to give the necessary notice to the 
Government of Great Britain for the termination 
of the convention of 1818, in conformity with the 
provisions and stipulations of the convention it- 
self as extended and continued in force by the 
treaty of 1827. No sooner does this proposition 
make its appearance—a proposition, in my hum- 
ble judgment, with reference to the present posi- 
tion of the relations of the two countries, and the | 
peculiar condition of the territory in controversy, | 
self-evident in its policy and propriety—than it is 
met by a storm of opposition; its advocates are 
denounced as the war party, resolved at all haz- 
ards, and regardless of consequences, to precipi- 
tate the country into an unequal and disastrous 
conflict with the great master Power of modern 
Europe. Nay, sir, the passage of this resolution 
is sanial i ! To use the 


a declaration of war! 
language of an honorable member from Virginia, 
[Mr. PenpLeTon,] it is war not only “ inevitable, 
but immediate.’’ True, sir, the colleague of the 
honorable gentleman [Mr. Bayry] did not accord | 
with this position; that honorable member pro- | 
nouncing it absurd to say or think that mere no- 
tice, of itself, would be war or any cause of war; 
but contending that the measures with which it 
was proposed to follow up the notice would neces- 
sarily bring about hostilities between the two coun- 
tries. But in that position, the correctness of 
which I am not now examining, the honorable 
gentleman differed from all who preceded or have 
followed him in this debate in opposition to the 
measure under consideration, 

The honorable gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Saees) assumed the position, that the treaty 
proposed to be eee was, at the time of its 
adoption, avowedly a substitute for war; and that 
its repeal now, in the manner proposed, would be 
war itself! Sir, the honorable member is wholly 
mistaken in the objects and nature of the nego- 
tiations which preceded and resulted in the treaty | 
of 1818. Those negotiations were undertaken, 
not for the purpose of settling the Oregon question, 
but for the final determination of the icoueal 





. questions left open and unadjusted at the treaty of | 


The President of || 


barrassing to the two Governments, was the slaye 
question, alluded to by the honorable gentleman 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] and which 
was afterwards conducted, under the auspices of 
that gentleman, to a successful termination. Ano- 
ther, sir, was the final settlement of the boundary 
between Great Britain and the United States, eas; 
of the Rocky mountains. During those nevotia- 
tions, Great Britain, for the first time, uncovered 
her pretensions of title on the northwest coast 

basing them upon fabulous voyages, and upon 
pretended purchases from Indian chiefs south of 
the Columbia river, antecedent to the American 
Revolution; which pretensions, absurd and wholly 
unfounded as they were, she afterwards, in the 
negotiations of 1826 and 1827, abandoned, and 
placed the record of her title in the provisions of 
the Nootka Sound convention, so often alluded to 
in this debate. The honorable member from Ala- 
bama (Mr. Yancey] can therefore find no founda- 
tion for his position in the character of the nego- 
tiations of 1818. Iam, however, sir, sufficiently 
charitable to believe that the American negotiators, 
when they consented to admit the article in ques- 
tion into the convention of 1818 in relation to the 
Oregon territory, were but illy informed of' the 
extent and character of the rights they were en- 
dangering—of the empire they were perilling, if 


g, 
not treating away! That unfortunate article, suf- 


| fered to creep into the provisions of that conven- 


| prehend. 


tion, is the fruitful source of all the difficulties 


‘| which, for the last thirty years, have beset the 


path of the Oregon, and seem now, in the opinion 
of gentlemen, about to endanger the peace of the 
world! But, sir, by what species of logic the pas- 
sage of this resolution, which will at once relieve 
us from this treaty incubus, can be made to as- 
sume an offensive character, nay, to amount to a 
declaration of war itself, I am at a loss to com- 
In anticipation of that period which it 
was presumed would sooner or later arrive, when 
the provisions of the treaty might no longer prove 
consistent with the rights and interests of the par- 
ties, the convention itself was made to provide the 
means of its own determination. How then, sir, 


| can the mere exercise of an acknowledged right, 


in conformity with an express treaty stipulation 


in the very convention we propose to abrogate— 
| the compact itself—the very thing and for the very 


purpose we have contracted,—how, sir, can such 


_a plain, ordinary, inevitable, and anticipated event, 


be tortured into a warlike demonstration? Hon- 
orable gentlemen who pronounce this resolution a 
declaration of war, have not deigned to enlighten 
us as to the process of reasoning by which they 
arrive at such a conviction. Assuming the posi- 


| tion as an admitted fact, every ee of the 


measure has straightway proceeded to amuse hin- 
self and the House with eloquent, instructive, and 
at the same time pathetic, homilies upon the hor- 
rors of war and the beauties of peace! Sir, is the 

roposed step so unusual and unheard-of in the 
mee of international relations, that these mighty 


consequences should necessarily result from its 


adoption? Why, sir, in 1824,we entered into a treaty 
of boundary with Russia, by which we defined the 
limits of the respective possessions of the two coun- 
tries upon the northwest coast. By the fourth ar- 
ticle of that treaty, the right to fish and trade 


upon the interior seas, gulfs, harbors, and crecks 


upon that coast, was reciprocally reserved to the 


| vessels, citizens, and subjects of the two Powers, 


for the 


eriod of ten years from the date of the 


treaty. In 1825, Great Britain and Russia formed 


a similar treaty, defining and settling their bound- 


aries upon the same coast, in which a similar ar- 


|| ticle was inserted. Well, sir, what was the result? 


At the expiration of the ten years Russia notified 
the Governments of the United States and Great 
Britain that the treaty stipulation had expired, and 
very cavalierly ordered the vessels of both Pow- 
ers off her coast. Neither our own nor the Brit- 
ish Government undertook to complain, nor pre- 
tended to look upon this summary proceeding ol 
the Russian Government as even uncourteous, 
much less to found upon it grave cause of offence ! 

But, sir, it seems, when Great Britain is our an- 
tagonist, all the ordinary rules which have hereto- 
fore governed our international intercourse with 
foreign Governments, lose their application. We 
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dare not even move in the peaceful prosecution of 
our admitted rights—by a mode too, sir, guaran- 
tied to us by solemn treaty stipulations; but we 
are to be frightened from our propriety with ru- 
mors of horrid war! Sir, are we prepared to re- 
pudiate that golden rule of the Republic—the onl 


safe guide in the management of our relations with 
foreign Powers—* To do nothing but what is right, | 
What man, sir, || 


to suffer nothing that is wrong ?”” 
has forgotten that voice which, ringing trumpet- 


toned, thrilled every heart throughout the land, | 
announcing that France had failed to comply with | 
her treaty stipulation, and refused to satisfy the || 


just demands of the nation? Sir, did we hesitate 
‘or falter then in the assertion of the nation’s rights ? 
No, sir. We voted ten millions to sustain the Ex- 
ecutive declaration, and that, too, against a Power 
second to none in Europe. The iron-hearted old 


man who then guided the helm of this Republic, || 


never stopped to inquire into expediency—to spec- 
ulate upon consequences—to tremble at imaginary 
dangers. With him, sir, to be resolved of the right 
of a question, was to be resolved of its expediency. 
jut no war followed. Well, sir, Naples failed to 
liquidate the indemnities she had agreed to pay. 
How did we negotiate with her? We sent an 


American frigate into her bay, and we talked to || 


her from its gun-deck. But no war followed. Sir, 


what tone did we assume towards ape i] 
cent even | 


Spain, grand even in her decay, magni 
in her ruins? Did we crouch and tremble then? 


Sir, we resolved to take military possession of the || 


Floridas; we voted millions of the public moneys; 


we placed the military and naval power of the || 


country at the disposal of the Executive, to follow 
up and sustain the nation’s rights. But no war 
followed. Surely, sir, I need not pause to remind 
the House of our position in the Mexican difficul- 
ties. No black spectre of war could then affright 
us, or for a moment deter or impede our action in 


what we deemed the legitimate prosecution of our | 
sovereign rights. Sir, we laughed to scorn the very | 
But, sir, the question is | 


idea of a Mexican war. 
not now with Mexico; we are called upon to act 
with reference to that same Power, which, from 
the commencement of our national career, has 
proved herself our most inveterate foe! Ah, sir, 
how changed our attitude! How fallen our spirit! 
We are admonished to pause, to count the conse- 


quences, to look ahead, before we dare assert the | 


rights of our people—ad mitted, conventional rights. 


We are reminded of the vast power of England, | 


and admonished of the danger we incur. Pans 
are sung to British prowess and British glory. Her 
immense strength, her numerous fleets and armies, 
are paraded before the House and the country, ex- 
aggerated, painted in the most terrible colors; 
whilst our own weakness, our want of preparation, 
our unarmed and defenceless state, is dwelt upon 
and enforced with all the eloquence of patriotic fear! 
Sir, the honorable member from Alabama [Mr. 
Yancey] exhausted himself in this crusade of the 
alarmists. The honorable gentleman’s imagina- 
tion, confessedly brilliant, seemed to task itself in 
predictions of inevitable defeat to the American 
arms, in a cause admitted to be just. I know 


not if that honorable member has upon this occa- || 


sion made his first essay in the art of vaticination; 
but, sir, 1 must be permitted to say it was, at least, 


an ill exercise of his prophetic powers, to employ | 


them in auguries of defeat and dishonor to the 
cause of his native land. But, sir, like most pro- 
phets, the honorable gentleman had no faith in his 
own predictions; for, before he closed his speech, 
so alarming in its commencement, the honorable 
member had forgotten his evil auguries, and de- 
lighted the House with the poetic glories hereafter 
to crown American prowess, in a contest to ensue 


from the prosecution of the very measures of which 


he avowed himself an advocate. 

Ido not intend, sir, to be understood as im- 
peaching the patriotism of the South. I deny— 
although the speeches of some of her Represent- 
atives would seem to indicate it—that there is any 
difference of opinion or of feeling between the 
South and the West, or the North, on this great 
American question. Sir, I believe that in the 
whole South—nay, even in South Carolina her- 
self—the masses of the people are with us and with 
the country on this Oregon question. Politicians, 
Sir, may doubt; but when the integrity of the 
ational soil is the point at issue, there can be no 
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|| difference of opinion with the people. I distinguish 
|| between great southern politicians and the South. 
|| The people are always right upon great American 
questions. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I admire the consistency 
of these honorable gentlemen, who insist that the 
passage of this resolution is a war measure, neces- 
sarily tending to involve the two countries in col- 
lision; and yet, strange as it may appear, avow 
themselves the advocates of the only measures 
which can, by possibility, result in a difficulty; 
the very measures in which the honorable gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Bayty] tells you will 
| alone consist the offence to Great Britain, from 
the consummation of which, war between the two 
countries must inevitably ensue. The honorable 
gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. Yancey,] and, I 
believe, every honorable member who has spoken 
upon that side of the question, announced to the 
House their readiness to vote for propositions to 
build forts and blockhouses; to extend your laws 
and erect a Territorial Government over the whole 
of Oregon; to send the military power of the Gov- 
ernment to take possession, ay, sir, exclusive pos- 
| session, of the whole territory. All this, sir, by 
these anti-war gentlemen—these peace gentlemen. 
They denounce the passage of the resolution as 
war itself, immediate war; and in the next breath 
profess themselves willing and anxious to take 
the exclusive, military possession of the whole 
|| country; a measure which would inevitably re- 
sult in war, according to the argument of the hon- 
| orable member from Virginia, [Mr. Bayty,] and 
for which he declared he would vote himself, if 
| the notice should be given. Sir, are these honor- 
able gentlemen sincere in this course? Do they 
really seek to secure the objects which they profess 
| to desire? Do they not know, or have they over- 
looked the fact, that every Oregon bill which has 
ever yet been introduced—bills proposing the very 
measures which they now avow their readiness to 
support—have been resisted and defeated? How, 
sir? Because it was said that they were in viola- 
tion of the stipulations of this convention. And 
these gentlemen, who now tell us that they will 
vote against this resolution, but will go for the 
other measures, tell us—what, sir? They tell us 
to stand still—to do nothing on this question. 
Sir, I hold in my hand the record of the debates 
of 1829 upon the Oregon bill then pending in this 
House, and proposing, in effect, the same meas- 
ures for which these gentlemen are now ready to 
vote. In this record appears the speech of Mr. 
Polk, then a member from the State of Tennessee, 
_ and his vote upon that bill; in which he took the 

ground that no such measures could be adopted 
by this Government while the treaty remained in 
force; that the stipulations of that treaty were 
binding upon us; and that we could take no step 
looking towards the exclusive possession of the 
Oregon, until the treaty was terminated by notice, 
in conformity with its provisions. Gentlemen, 
then, who are willing to vote for such measures, 
yet refuse to give the notice which the President 
recommends as a condition precedent to all of 
| them, tell us, in effect, that we are to remain on 
this question just where we have been for the last 
| thirty years—standing still, and taking no step 
| whatever. If the President entertains now the 
opinions which he entertained in 1829, and we 
refuse to give this notice, while, at the same time, 
we pass bills organizing a Territorial Government 
over Oregon, for building forts, and sending our 
military power into the country, preparatory to its 
/ exclusive possession, the President is bound te 
veto them, or he must abandon every position 
which he has heretofore occupied on this question. 

Sir, I do not myself believe such to be the true 
construction of the convention of 1818. I look 
| upon that treaty not as one of acquisition, but of 

concession. We gained no rights and we lost none 
by that treaty. We yielded not one particle, 
nay, we expressly refused to yield one particle, of 
the right of sovereignty. We granted Great Britain 
| the easement of trading over, of using our territory 
in common with ourselves. We had the right be- 
fore the treaty to build forts, to take measures to 
secure the possession of our own territory, and we 
have that right still; subject only to the mght of 
| trade, to the right of navigation, to the commercial 
privileges which we have by the treaty granted to 


| Great Britain in common with our own citizens, 
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and which she before enjoyed by our silent acqui- 
escence. The most stringent, the most unfavor- 
able construction of the treaty would merely limit 
our right of settlement to those portions of the ter- 
ritory not already actually occupied. This, sir, I 
conceive to be the true construction of the conven- 
tion of L818. It was its admitted construction du- 
ring the negotiations of 1826. Mr. Gallatin states, 
in one of his despatches to this Government of that 
year, that the British Minister did not deny the 
right of the American Government to build forts, 
to extend her laws over the country, and to do 
every act of ownership short of taking the exelu- 
sive military possession of the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia river. Her own acts since the date of the 
convention cut her off from disputing the sound- 
ness of this position. Sir, in my judgment, with 
or without the notice, we have the undoubted right 
to take all the measures recommended by the Pres- 
ident; we have the right to give the notice, be- 
cause we have bargained for it; we have the right 
to extend our laws and the jurisdiction of our 
courts over the country, to build forts, and send 
our troops to occupy them, for the protection and 
defence of our people, not only because the tre aty 
does not contravene that right, but because our ad- 
versary has already done the same thing, and thereby 
concluded herself from objecting to our follow ine 
the example she has herself given us. Does any 
man pretend to say that the passage of this reso 
lution would give just cause of offence? Does any 
man pretend to intimate that if this notice should 
be given from the other side, we should have any 
right to complain? No, sir. Gentlemen admit that 
the measure is right in itself; that we are lable to 
no just complaint if we should do the very thing 
Great Britain has agreed we might do, and which 
she can at any time do herself, without the slight- 
est offence to us. And yet, sir, notwithstanding 
all this, we are called upon to abandon the national 
rights and leave our people unprotected, lest Great 
Britain should make a confessedly unjust and 
causeless and outrageous war upon us! 

When, and where, and in what, is this tempor 
izing and cowardly policy to end? Sir, L look 
upon the passage of this resolution not only as 
having no tendency whatever to embroil the two 
countries, or disturb the peace of the world, but 
as the measure most eminently calculated to bring 
this Oregon dispute to a final and a successful 
termination. How much longer do gentlemen 
propose we shall sit still, listening to the siren 
song of negotiation, which for the last thirty 
years has been lulling our senses and blinding our 
judgments? Sir, it is my deliberate conviction, 
that so long as this convention remains in force, 
negotiation will never end, and this question never 
be settled. Upon the part of one of the contract- 
ing parties, there is not only no inducement to 
terminate it, but it is her manifest interest to 
keep the question forever open. Under a con- 
vention falsely called joint, Great Britain has in- 
sidiously obtained the exclusive possession of the 
whole of Oregon. Under a joint right of trade, by 
the operations of an immense royal corporation, 
she has driven you from the field, and monopo- 
lized the whole commerce of the country. Your 
possession nominal—your rights but existing 
upon paper—the title of your adversary growing 
up and maturing by your very admissions, by the 
very privileges which, with unpardonable folly, 
you have granted her, so that, already, in the 
opinion of the honorable member from Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr. Winturop,] the question has re- 
duced itself to one of mere line of boundary— 
what hope is there that she will ever end a ne- 
gotiation which but strengthens her claim while 
it weakens ours! She asks nothing better than 
the continuance of this convention. In ten years 
more of this prelended joint occupancy, she wiil 
irresistibly plant you south of the Columbia! Sir, 
our very offers of compromise have become muni- 
ments of title! She commenced by claiming no 
exclusive dominion: a mere right to trade and set- 
tle an unoccupied territory ;—she has ended by 
demanding near two-thirds the whole by way of 
compromise !—declaring that the valuable British 
interests and British establishments, which have 
grown up by our permission, demand and shall 
receive the protection of the British Government! 

Sir, if we bring not this dispute to a speedy ter- 


' mination, we shall have nothing left to negotiate 
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or fight about. When will the time for action 
arrive? We attempt to organize a territorial gov- 
ernment over the Oregon, and we are told that we 
are violating the national faith, pledged in solemn 
treaty! Well, sir, we attempt to terminate that 
treaty by availing ourselves of its own provisions, 
and we are told that our notice is a declaration of 
war! Gentlemen say that we are weak! we are 
unprepared to assert our rights! Wait a more 
ropitions time! Sir, when shall we be stronger? 

Vhen shall we be better prepared? The * battle is 
not to the strong alone, nor the race to the swift!”’ 

Sir, armies and fleets are not the preparation of a 
Republic! T want no other preparation for war in 
this republican Government than the preparation 
of the heart! When great national interests are 
at stake, when the national honor and the national 
soil ts in question, the American people are always 
prepared. <A free Government can safely have no 
other preparation. 

But, Mr. Chairman, IT look upon this war ery 
which has been rineing in our ears for the last 
four weeks as pure humbug. We are not to be 
driven from the maintenance of our rights by the 
mere threat of war. I do not believe that the 
freat issues of pence and of war hang upon the 
Sir, at leneth we are free 
from the shackles of negotiation; and the American 
announced that the time had at 
last arrived when our rights must be maintained 
That issue had been presented to 
the American people: it had travelled across the 
Atlantic, and spread itself before the 3ritish pub- 
lie. The first returning echo, sir, has reached us 
across the oe I hold in my hand an ex- 
tract from the Guardian, a commercial paper of 
hich standine, published in England, from which 
I read the follow inf passages: 

‘The recommendation to extend American ju- 
risdiction over American citizens in Oregon, is 
one to which no reasonable objection can be made 
by the British Government.”’ 

And again, sir: * With respect to the notice for 
* terminating the joint occupancy of Orevon, we are 
not sure that President Polk ‘may not receive it 
from the English Government before he can pos- 
be in a condition to give it himself. But 
whether given by the one side or the other, we do 
not conceive that it will add materially, if at all, 
to the chance of a hostile collision. It has been 
obvious enough for some time past, that unless 
the question ean be amicably settled in a very 
short period, say in twelve months at the latest, 
hardly anything can prevent war; and, therefore, 
n decisive step like that of giving notice for put- 
ting an end to the subsisting agreement, 1s rather 
favorable than otherwise. When both Govern- 
ments know that the 
ment ina year, or war, they will see that there is 
‘no time to be lost in useless discussion, and will 
probably hit upon some compromise to which 
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And how had this peaceful intimation been fol- 
lowed un? Why, sir, we find that the bitterest 
anti-American paper published beyond the ocean, 
the London Times, the acknowledged organ of the 
Rritish Seeretary for Foreign Affairs, and, at the 
same time, the most virulent libeller of American 
character, openly, and at once recommends the 
British Government, rezardless of all obstacles of 
mere etiquette, to accept the proposition made by 
Nir. Gallatin in 18°96, and then rejected by that 
Government; a recommendation to accept, or rath- 
propose to us, our most favorable offer—the 
49th parallel, w ith the free navigation of the Co- 


er to 
lumbia river, Vancouver’s Island, and the harbor 
of St. Juan de Fuca, as a preliminary offer with 
which to renew the negotiations! This, sir,is the 
first result of the firm, determined, and dignified 
position of our Government on this question. Does 
this look like a disposition to consider the passage 
of this resolution as adeclaration of war? Surely, 
sir, the mild and peaceable complexion of the srit- 
ish press ought to afford a grateful relief to the 
terrorists of this House! 

But, sir, these honorable gentlemen, resolved 
to see nothing in this measure but war, stil! most 
eloquently appeal to our fears, to our interests, 
to our Chrisuan feelings! Let them for a mo- 
ment look to the other side of the picture: Are 
there no inducements bearing upon our adversa- 
ry—strong, omnipotent, though she may be— 


alternative is an arrangce- | 


which speak loudly for peace? Has she no inter- 
ests at stake ; no fears to deter her from plunging 
needlessly and recklessly into a war, the result 
of which no human foresight can foretell? Sir, 
is Great Britain prepared for war? ‘The very ele- 


rt 


ments which gentemen dwell upon as sustaining | 
the fabric of her colossal power, | look upon as | 


the elements of her weakness! 


and upon every land—are but points of attack to 
be defended, to be protected. ‘The combined ar- 
mies and navies of the world would scarce guard 
her mighty and extended empire. 


Her hundred colo- | 
nies—her strong points, broadcast upon every sea || 


This vast array | 


of power, which seemed so to terrify the imagina- | 
tion of the honorable member from Virginia, | Mr. | 


Hunrer,| is but the array of her weakness! Sir, 
is England prepared for war? 


Her whole social | 


system heaving with the throes of approaching | 
moral revolution; the sister kingdom upon the eve || 


of violent outbreak, and waiting but the signal, || eentleman from Indiana {[Mr. Owen. 


the pretext of rebellion; overwhelmed with en un- 
paid and unpayable debt; pushed to the utmost 


verge of taxation; her starving population strug | 


gling for existence; dependent for the very means 
to put in mouon her fleets and give vitality to her 
armies: who can tell the fate of England, forced 
into a war in her present condition? Sir, I know 
that we must suffer, and suffer greatly, in such a 
contest. But it would be the check of aday. The 


resistless energies of this young nation would speed- | 


ily recover from the shock. But who, sir, shail say 
that with England it would not be the struggle of 
national existence? She will hesitate long—will 
yield much—rather than hazard the issues of war. 
Suir, | tell the honorable member from South Caroli- 
na{Mr. Ruerr] that his own State, and her sisters 
of the southern portion of this confederacy, hold in 
their own hands the great moral lever which controls, 
more than all other causes, the peace of the world ! 
The British workshop, sir, mans the British fleet, 
and gives life to the British army. ‘There lies the 
vreat source, the citadel of her power. Cut off 
one week’s supply of American cotton, and you 
shake the very foundations of the British empire! 
No, sir, | fear no war with England on this Ore- 
gon question, 
strength of the two countries and speculate upon 
the results of such a contest is idle. | seek neither 


I know the attempt to compare the | 
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and trappers of her Hudson Bay Compan would 
retire with the game towards the North Pole and 
leave us in the quiet and peaceful possession of the 
country. Unhappily, sir, all this was but a beauti- 
ful picture of the imagination. To indulge in such 
anticipations, and to act upon them, would be to 
shut our eyes to the force of facts, to all history 


_and experience of the operations of the British 


Government. In my judgment, sir, such a policy 
amounts to nothing more nor less than the volun- 
tary surrender forever of all claim to the territory 
north of the Columbia river; stripped of all ro- 
mance and rhetorical flourish, the proposition, in 
the end, amounts to nothing else. 

Mr. Chairman, continue this falsely called con- 
vention of joint occupancy in operation another 
term of ten years, and we shall not get the 49th 
varallel of the honorable member from Virginia 
IMr. Bayty,] nor yet the 49! of the honorable 
No, sir; 


| your boundary will be the line of the Columbia 
| river. It is the inevitable, the irresistible result of 


such a policy! Let us look for a moment at the 
real condition of things. Under the cloak and 


| through the medium of her instrument, a mam- 


to exaggerate nor detract from the power of Great | 
Britain. I neither fear her prowess nor doubt our | 


own. 

But, sir, while all agree that our title is in- 
disputable; that our rights are clear and must be 
maintained; yet it is insisted that our measures 


are not caleulated to secure the ends all have in | 


view; that we risk our own objects by rash and 
imprudent counsels, 
honorable gentlemen propose, by which, in their 
judgments, we may easily and with certainty ob- 
tain our object? Wait—sit still—do nothing. The 


silent imperceptible operation of emigration will | 


inevitably secure us the whole of Oregon without 
an effort! We have but to withhold all legisla- 
tion, all action; and the irresisuble course of things 


And what is the alternative | 


will drive the British hunter and trapper before the | 


overwhelming wave of American settlement. Sir, 
while sustaining this position, the honorable mem- 
ber from Alabama [Mr. Yancey] seemed to luxu- 
riate in the prospect of obtaiming the whole of 
Oregon without a fight, by the pleasant and agree- 
able mode alluded to by the honorable chairman 


of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, [Mr. Incer- | 


SOLL.] 
position which has been assumed in this debate. 
What, sir! that Great Britain will quietly sit still, 
with folded arms, and permit us gradually and im- 
perceptibly to steal from her that very territory to 
obtain which she has for more than forty years 
exhausted every effort of the most consummate di- 
plomacy—every art of force, of fraud, and of per- 
suasion! Sir, the scheme is stamped with fatuity 
on its very face. 

This curious position, upon which honorable 


gentlemen dwell with so much self gratulation, | 


would seem to have its origin in the areument of 
an honorable and distinguished Senator from the 
State of Massachusetts, [Mr. Cnoare,] who, in 


the other end of this Capitol, upon a former occa- | 


sion, so eloquently contended that Great Britain 
did not desire Oregon for any other purpose than 
asa mere hunting ground; and that as the fur- 
bearing animals became exhausted, the hunters 


, * nations. 


moth corporation clothed with sovereign powers— 
the East India Company of the New World— 
Great Britain has taken the exclusive possession 
of the Oregon territory. True to the designs of 
her far-seeing policy, she has planted her strong 
holds within two hundred miles of the great south 
pass of the Rocky mountains. But she does it, 
sir, with the intention of making a merit of the 
surrender by way of compromise of the country 
south of the Columbia river! Did she not tell you 
in 1826, when she proposed such a compromise, that 
you had nota single American settler north of that 
river? Sir, I read from her statement made to the 
American Minister during the negotiations of 1826: 

‘* Great Britain, on her part, offers to make the 
‘river the boundary; “ik country retaining the 
‘ bank of the river contiguous to its own territories, 
‘and the navigation of it remaining forever free, 
‘and upon a footing of perfect equality to both 
To carry into effect this proposal, on 
‘our part, Great Britain would have to give up 
‘ posts and settlements south of the Columbia; on 
‘the part of the United States, there could be no 
‘ reciprocal withdrawing from actual occupation, as 
‘ there is not, and never has been, a single American 
‘ citizen settled north of the Columbia.”’ 

Sir, that which was the fact in 1826 Great Brit- 
ain has taken very good care shall continue to be 
the fact in 1846. To this day we have not a sin- 
ele American citizen north of the Columbia river. 
When the honorable member from Indiana [Mr. 
Owen] stated the fact, that the British company, in 
their anxiety to prevent American settlement on 
the north bank of the Columbia, had even resorted 
to purchase for the object, the honorable member 
from South Carolina [Mr. Ruetr) seemed to think 
ita very pleasant and advantageous mode of set- 


| tling the difficulty on our part. 


The gentleman from Indiana might have instanced 
other and far different methods, resorted to by the 
agents of the British Government, to effect their 
purpose of deterring American emigration from the 
northern bank of the Columbia. An honorable 
and distinguished Senator [Dr. Linn] from Mis- 


/ souri, now no more, whose efforts int the cause of 
| Oregon have endeared his memory to the North- 


This is certainly the most extraordinary {| 


west, stated from his place in the Senate, during 
the debate of 1843, that up to 1829 more than five 


| hundred American setilers had been slain by British In- 


dians, wearing British blankets and carrying British 
muskets; and that the work of death was still going on 
annually! ‘That statement has never been contra- 
dicted. Will the honorable member from South 
Carolina also look upon this as a pleasant, agree- 
able, and advantageous process of checking Ameri- 
can emigration? Well, sir, the United States hav- 
ing refused to accede to this proposal, which, Great 
Britain tells us, in the same document to which I 
have referred, was “a sacrifice tendered in the 


| ‘spirit of accommodation, and for the sake of & 


‘final adjustment of all differences,’’ she proceeds 
to tell us that her offer of compromise was ** not 
‘to be considered as in any degree recognising & 


| * claim upon the part of the United States, or as at 


‘all impairing her existing rights over the territory 


| in question;” and that it only remained for Great 


Britain to maintain and uphold her rights, which 
ritain Pp g 
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she had peaceably exercised for a period of near | 
forty years ; that valuable British interests and | 
establishments had grown up in the country, cre- | 
ated by British industry and British enterprise, to_ 
which she owed and would give protection. Well, | 
sir, and how has she carried out this distinct avow- | 
al of her intentions? : ree 
Has Great Britain evinced the slightest yielding | 
or faltering, for a moment, in her purposes? No, | 
sir! she has extended her laws and the jurisdiction 
of her courts over not only the Oregon territory, 
but up to the very confines of Arkansas, Missouri, 
and lowa—over “all Indian territories and other 
‘ parts of North America not included within the | 
‘Canadas, nor within any civil government of the 
‘United States;’’ not excepting from their opera- || 
tion American citizens. She has taken military | 
possession of the country; her flag floats in tri- 
umph over her strongholds. She has built houses 
and opened up farms. She has established the Co- | 
lumbia river as the line, the farthest limit, beyond | 
which no American settler shall plant himself. She | 
has again and again rejected and repudiated all offers | 
of compromise short of an unconditional accept- 
ance of her propositions! In the face of all this, |, 
sir, how can gentlemen hope that time will weaken || 
England and strengthen us? That England, whose 
erand scheme of policy is to belt the world with 
her colonies, the great elements of her commer- | 
cial and manufacturing owen England, whose 
unsatisfied and unsatisfiable avarice after territory | 
is as insatiable as death! England, whom the hon- | 
orable gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Bepincer] | 
denounces as ‘‘ bloody and piratical!’’ England, 
ready and resolved, as these gentlemen tell us, to | 
consider the simple exercise upon our part of a 
right guarantied to us by solemn convention, to || 
which she is herself a party, as a declaration of 
war! That such a Power, sir, should meekly and |, 
quietly, and with smiling acquiescence, loose her | 
grasp upon a territory, and surrender to usa posi- | 
tion which is to secure her the commerce of the | 
Pacific and ensure the sole command of the In- 
dian ocean! Sir, can any proposition be more 
absurd ? 
But, sir, the advocates of this doctrine seem re- | 


| 


solved that nothing shall be wanting to render the | 
whole scheme more perfectly fatuitous. The insid- | 
ious design, stripped of all concealment, has been || 
openly proclaimed. It has passed from this Hall | 
to the public prints, and already is on its way over || 
the ocean, on the wings of the wind and of steam, | 
to spread itself before the British Parliament, and | 
find its way to the tables of the British Cabinet. | 

And with this development of their policy, gentle- | 
men fondly trust that the British Government, | 
with that magnanimity and disinterestedness for | 
which she is so remarkable, relinquishing her long- | 
cherished policy, will kindly co-operate in our pur- 
— But, sir, unfortunately for this plan, Great 

ritain has not left us any room for doubt upon | 
the subject of her intentions with regard to the | 

Oregon territory. She has given us record evi- 
dence of her designs. In February, 1837, the | 
Hudson’s Bay Company applied to the British | 
Government for a renewal of the lease under which | 
they hold the sovereignty of the northwest coast. | 

In this application are spread out the grounds upon || 
which the company rely, as commending their pe- | 
tition to the favorable consideration of the Home || 
Government. Among other statements, sir, I find 
the following: | 

“With care and protection, the British dominion 

‘may not only be preserved in this country, which 
‘ithas been so much the wish of Russia and Amer- \| 

‘ica to occupy, to the exclusion of British subjects, | 
‘but British interest and British influence may be | 

‘maintained as paramount on this interesting part |, 

‘of the coast of the Pacific.’ 

Again, sir, in the same year, the agent of the | 
ae writes: 

: “The possession of that country (Oregon) to | 
‘ Great Britain may become an object of very great 
_/Mportance; and we are strengthening their claim | 
*to it by forming the nucleus of a colony, through || 
‘ the establishment of farms and the settlement of | 

some of our retiring officers and servants as agri- | 

‘ eulturists,”? | 

Sir, such arguments were irresistible to the || 
British Government. The request of the com- 
pahy was at once granted, and the Secretary for |, 
the Colonies, in his reply, tells the company, ‘‘that | 
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‘it will be indispensable to introduce into the new 
‘charter such conditions as may enable her Ma- 
‘jesty to grant, for the purpose of settlement and 
‘ colonization, any of the lands comprised in it.”’ 

In conformity with this announcement from the 
British Secretary for Colonial Affairs, the British 
Government have expressly reserved the right to 
settle and colonize any portion of the territory 
within her grant to the company, and to repeal the 
charter as to those portions which should be so 
colonized. Here it is, as contained in the charter 
of the company: 

‘* Provided, nevertheless, and we do hereby de- 
‘ clare our pleasure to be, That nothing herein con- 


| * tained shall extend or be construed to prevent 


* the establishment by us, our heirs, or successors, 
within the territories aforesaid, or any of them, 


w 


- 


or for annexing any part of the aforesaid territo- 
ries to any existing colony or colonies to us in 
right of our imperial crown belonging, or for con- 
stituting any such form of civil government as 


—_— << oe | 


colonies, or provinces. And we do hereby re- 
serve to us, our heirs and successors, full power 


a a «# 


part thereof, in so far as the same may embrace 
or extend to any of the territories aforesaid, which 
may hereafter be comprised within any colony or 
colonies, province or provinces, as aforesaid.”’ 


7 


- 


and authority to revoke these presents, or any | 


Here, sir, we find distinctly shadowed out the | 


policy of Great Britain in relation to the Oregon 
territory. Itis her clear and manifest intention to 
secure, by permanent agricultural settlement in this 
territory, another of those salient points, by which, 
in her vast designs, she hopes to control the com- 
merce and business of the world ! 

In furtherance of this policy, by an express pro- 
vision in the contracts of the Hudson Bay Compa- 
ny with their employees, the company bind them- 
selves to give toeach, upon the termination of his 
service, a grant of land in the territory; thereby 


strengthening the British claim, by establishing | 


agricultural 
‘nucleus of a colony.” oe 
Sound Company, which has been alluded to by 


settlements, which are to form the | 
the aid of the Puget | 


the honorable member from Indiana, [Mr. Owen, ] | 


these settlements have been extended and enlarged, 


and are already rapidly growing in value and im- | 


portance. A profitable trade in lumber is growing 
up between these British colonists and the Sand- 
wich islands, and they are already annually sup- 
plying the Russian settlements with large quanti- 
ties of wheat and all the great provision staples, 


| Sir, are we to shut our eyes to all these facts! Are 


we to continue to slumber and refuse to listen to 
the truth—to feed the fancy with false and idle 


hopes! Is not the policy and designs of England 


|| painted upon her acts in characters of living light? 


What is there, in this prospect, to encourage the 
vain hope with which gentlemen amuse us, that 


the British power is about to retire before the | 
American settler, and that our ears are soon to | 


catch the sound of the axe of the American wood- 


| chopper north of the Columbia, whilst the distant | 
|| notes of the retiring hunter’s horn fast die away 

| towards the frozen north? These are but dreams; | 
and no practical mind can be deceived by such | 
| arguments, if arguments they can be called. 


is the first essential step to bring this controversy 
to a speedy and successful termination, and thus 


No, | 
| sir. Our policy is plain; our course straightfor- | 
ward. Itis my deliberate belief that the notice | 


| 


end this interminable delay which is fast stealing | 


away our rights. 

Sir, it is no longer a question of title; it is a ques- 
tion of action; it is a question of possession. If 
we mean not to abandon our rights, we must act— 
speedily and efficiently. My course would be the 
same, if | entertained the same opinion the honor- 
able member from Virginia [Mr. aeeees seemed 
to entertain, that our title was limited to the forty- 
ninth parallel. Sir, if we own one inch upon the 
northwest coast, I desire to hold that inch free from 
all partnership. 
realize that beautiful dream of our imaginations— 
when the American flag, planted upon the summit 
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of any colony or colonies, province or provinces, | 


to us may seem meet, within any such colony or | 


In this way only can we hope to | 


of the Rocky mountains, shall embrace within its | 


broad as folds our common country—* an | 
| ocean-b 


ound Republic.”” If war must come in the 


prosecution of our just and unquestionable rights, | 


then, sir, let it come ! 
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OREGON QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. A. KENNEDY, 
OF INDIANA, 
In tue House or Represenrarives, 
January 10, 1846. 


On the Resolution for terminating the joint occupa- 
tion of Orevon. 


Mr. KENNEDY addressed the committee as 
follows: 

Mr. Crarrman: From the course this debate has 
taken, should a spectator enter this Hall, unae- 
quainted with the subject that gave rise to it. he 
would be led to believe that the question pending 
was a declaration of war against Great Britain. All 
who have argued against the resolutions under con- 
sideration have declared that to pass them would 
inevitably lead to war. Now, | submit that this 
is not a question of peace or war. The very treaty 
which these resolutions propose to annul prov ides 
that said treaty may at any time be annulled by 
either party giving twelve months’ notice of their 
intention to abrogate it. And has it come to this, 
that we cannot do what the treaty stipulates may be 
done by either party, without incurring the charee 
of wickedly rushing our country, unprepared, into 
a needless and desolating war? Sir, 1 hurl back 
this charge of seeking a war upon those who make 
it, for I will not believe that war must necessarily 
grow out of this question. | 

But be this as it may, so far as I am concerned, 
and so far as I understand the feelines and opinions 
of those whom I represent, this is not a question 
of peace or war, but a question of right, and Tam 
determined it shall be so treated. Does the terri- 
tory of Oregon belong to the United States? If it 
does, that faet precludes the question whether 
peace or war may result from our action or from 
the occupation of the territory. But it has been 
said that we have too long slept upon our rights to 
assert them now in peace. That does not result 
from our having suffered England jointly to occupy 
this magnificent territory in common with us, for 
commercial purposes, for a quarter of a century. 
This long and peaceable joint tenancy has resulted 
from the fact that our people were not made ac- 
guainted with the strength and clearness of our 
title. Thousands of the masses—the bone and 
sinew of our country—have not conned over ali 
the old records and musty treaties in which our 
record of title is to be found, and learned therefrom 
its nature or extent; but while they were in doubt 
or ignorance as to our title, they were willing to 
see what could be done by diplomacy. 

Now the case is altered, and we have, by proofs 
and arguments that have been laid before us, be 


|| come satisfied that our title to the whole of Ore- 


gon, from 42° to 54° 40’ north latitude, is “ clear 
and unquestionable.” 

I call upon gentlemen from the South, who go 
against the notice, to recall the irresistible argu- 
ments made, and the clear and inextinguishable 
light which has been shed upon our title by their 
‘‘ oreat statesman,’’ before they ask us to surren- 
der one inch of the Oregon territory, which he has 
so conclusively shown to be ours. Are we to read 
the masterly arguments of John C. Calhoun and 
James Buchanan, which have made our title to the 
whole of Oregon as clear as sunlight, only for the 
purpose of making our surrender of what they 
in shown clearly to be ours the more disgrace- 
ful ? 

We, of the West, are not “ bookish ” men. 
What little education we have, we received after 


_ the labor of the day had been done, in the school 


of adversity, in the Far West, and almost on the 
verge of civilization, where our struggles have 


| been with the Indian, and our wrestling with the 


bear—now no common occurrence. We have, 
therefore, left it to our agents to settle the question 
to whom, by the record, Oregon belongs. ‘This 
they have done, and done well. Our part of the 
task, which is to maintain and defend our rights, 
is now to commence; and by the remembrance of 
the deeds of our fathers, and the strong affection 
we cherish for our wilderness-homes, we will de- 
fend them or perish in the attempt. We do not want 
war, and you slander us when you say that our 
hands are itching to grasp the steel of strife, and 
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our hearts panting for the deadly conflict. No 


veople more highly appreciate or value peace and 
a riy love, that should bind in one unbroken 
chain all the families of man, than the people of 
the West. We know that our free instituuuons 
flourish fest in the mild and venial atmosphere of 
peace; but, w hen it comes to the surrender of the 
patrimony of our fathers—to receding from, o1 


yielding up our just 


nehts upon our own soil, then, 
we Say, peace ¢ mb ne lone er be honorable : and we 
shall not hesitate when it comes to the quesuon 
of dishonorable peace, or honorable war. 

The honorable membe r from South Carolina 
{Mr. Ruerr| has warned us against the conse- 
quences which may follow a combination of the 
European monarchies against what they may 


ple me Lo ¢ 


ll an effort on our part to push the prin- 
eiples of our free Government beyond the bounda- 
no propagandists. We 


pread our principles by conquest, 


ries thereof. sir, we are 

do not Wish to: 

we desire to force our instituuions upon no people 
: 


under the aun, however much we might be pleased 


to see all m unkind, not only appreciating, but en- 


joying ther inestimable blessings. But when it 
comes to this, whether we shall plant them upon 
our own soil, and within our undoubted territorial 
limits, it as quite another question; In such a case, 
we cannot slop Lo « hunt the cost, or look at con- 


sequence 
ntleman, from Virginia, 
{ Mr. Hiunter,} has told us that ** before Wwe suc- 


: ) 
Another honorable 


ceed in wresting Oregon from England by con- 
quest, We must prepare to « hase the British lion 
around the world in his blood and slaver.’’ Sir, 
I have » disposition to engage in the chase of 
such a beast, but this I will say, thataf the British, 
or any other lion, lays down in our path, whilst 
we are peacefully pursuing our own business, with- 
In our own territol Y> that he will soon be chased 
from th il lair. 

Conqui st is not our obj Ct. and surre nds ring our 
territory is still further fromit. Tfany gentleman 
here, be he from the North or the South, the East 
orthe West, who believes our title to Oregon Is not 
good, he shall be excused from voting for this no- 
wce: but the man who tells me that he beleves 
that Orevon is ours, and still shrinks from assert- 
ing our exclusive rights there, will allow me, in 
all kindness, to tell him to look to it that he does 
not place himself in an attitude that will not only 
make him uncurrent coin among his constituents, 
but neglect a duty, the non-performance of which 
he will deeply regret during the remainder of his 
life. 

If Oregon be ours, is it nota blasting, withering 
shame that the cross of St. George should now be 
floating over any portion of it? 

{Here Mr. Sims, of Missouri, exclaimed aloud 
—‘* Yes, itis a burning shame, and it will blister 
our foreheads, like the mark set by God upon 
Cain.”’] 

And are we to bear this reproach—and shall a 
brand like this be burnt into the foreheads of the 
sons of the * Old Thirteen,’’ because, if we at- 
tempt #o lo remove it, we may provoke a war? 
Suppose your fathers of glorious revolutionary 
memory had been thus timid; suppose that, before 
they commenced that struggle for liberty, they 
had, as gentlemen say, counted the cost, had num- 
bered the ships and bayonets of their insolent op- 
pressors, where would you have been, Mr. Chair- 
man? Instead of presiding, as you now do, over 
an American Congress, you would have been a 
vassal of the British crown. 

And has the blood of those men which now 
flows through our veins become so pale—has it 
degenerated so soon that in less than one century, 
and whilst a few—alas! too few—of those noble 
patriots are sull lingering among us—we are pre- 
pared to surrender to the same haughty Power a 
portion of the glorious legacy achieved by their 
valor, for fear we may be startled by the sound of 
their war trump, or the rattle of their artillery? 
Ferbid it, Heaven! 

Gentlemen have argued this is a western ques- 
tion. It is a national question. Every portion 
and secuion of this country is interested, and deep- 
ly interested, in the possession and occupation of 
Oregon, Yet, on account of its locality, western 
ventlemen have frequently been appealed to in re- 
lation to it, and western feeling inquired after. If 
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the West is to be consulted as to the settlement of 
Oregon—and I believe they ought—I declare it to 
be my firm belief that in that vast and mighty | 
valley, not one man in twenty will ever consent to 
surrender one inch of what they believe rightfully 
to belong to the United States. © They will neither 
surrender it for fear of a war, nor sell it for a pe- 
cuniary consideration, All the bayonets of Eng- 
land cannot win, nor all the gold of Peru pur- 
chase it. 

But the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Yancey] 
admonishes us to wait until we are prepared for 
the strife, as though strife must necessarily follow 
our action. He says, and says truly, that when 
the western people are once aroused for the strug- 
gle, it needs no prophet to predict the result; and 
sceming to believe me as one of the spirits he de- 
seribed as panting for war, said, in compliment, 
that 1, Mr. Chairman, with rifle in hand, would 
lead to the deadly breach. Why, sir, he has 
wholly mistaken my character: | am a “man of 
peace;’’ I belong to that ancient, war-hating, peace- 
loving people, called Quakers, who detest war in all 
its forms. But notwithstanding the prejudices that 
my education necessarily engendered, lL have yet 
to learn that | can surrender any portion of the in- 
heritance left by the fathers of the republic without 
dishonor, and [ hope I am not prepared for that. 

Some of our friends of the South, who profess 
to be for Oregon, say to us of the West, ‘* the 
course you are pursuing will lose you Oregon, and 
we vo against the resolution giving the notice, to 
save the country for yvou.’’ I feel under great ob- 
ligations to them for their kindness; but will they 
be so good, in this matter at least, as to let us of 
the West determine for ourselves what our best 
policy is, and to pursue it? I recollect, on a for- 
mer occasion, When there was another question 
before this body—not a question of extending our 
laws over and taking pessession of our own soil, 
but whether we should admit into the circle of our 
glorious Union a free and gallant people, who, like 
our fathers, had achieved their freedom in the 
fiercest contests, and at the point of the bayonet— 
then our southern brethren said, ‘this 1s the golden 
moment, and this is the approved mode. Ifa north- 
ern or western man presumed to question the mode, 
or object to the time, he was denounced as recreant 
to the best interests of his country, and suspected 
of secret hostility to the measure. [| then thought 
this language unkind, and the suspicion unjust, to 
lone-tried and faithtul friends, and therefore will 
not repeat or apply them here to our brethren of 
the South. We went with them then, and, I might 
almost say, we went it blind. That great measure 
is now consummated; our union is complete and 
elorious; and it now remains to be seen whether 
our friends, who then led the way with a zeal de- 
serving of a noble cause, and an energy, that knew 
no abatement, will, at this time, play us false, and 
turn us off with the traitor’s sneer. If so, I shall 
not reproach them; they, no doubt, do what they 
think their duty. But this much I will tell them, 
that their hesitation and opposition will not deter 
us from discharging our duty to our constituents 
and to our country. We will enter the breach 
alone; and should all but the West hang back, she 
alone would feel competent to meet and overcome 
every emergency; and in peace they will not rest 
until no flag but our own glorious stars and stripes 
shall wave over every inch of the American soil. 

Some one, | believe it was the gentleman from 
South Carolina, in speaking of the calamities of 
war, and the only causes that would justify a na- 
tion in appealing to that dread tribunal, said, that 
wounded honor would alone justify a resort to 


arms, and compared it to the once common, but , 


new disgraceful resort to arms between private 
individuals, to wipe out a stain from wounded 
honor. I think the comparison a bad one. Duel- 
ling is at best but a resort to deadly conflict, to 
gratify personal vanity or wounded pride; there is 
nothing national, noble, daring, or patriotic about 
it; its very nature or elements are false pride and 
base selfishness. War, in most cases, when jus 
tifiable, is not to secure a great good immediately, 
but remotely. 

It is to break the shackles which otherwise | 
might bind our posterity in chains too strong to be 
broken. Was it to avoid the payment of a two- | 


penny tax on tea, which induced our fathers to un- 
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sheath the sword of the Revolution? Or was it not 
r ther a resistance to that species of legislation and 
policy, which, if submitted to, would have ' 
themselves and their children instruments of Brit- 
ish tyranny, and puppets of a British Parliament ? 
And can any sane man compare that noble appeal 
to the God of battles, to the call one individual eae 
make upon another to meet him upon what is sail 
ed by some the field of honor—where, in too ome 
instances, the only monuments left to mark 
spot of the barbarous conflict, and to tell of 
wrongs inflicted upon the widow and the 


made 


the 
the 
orpha 


is the soil which drank the victim’s blood? Sir, { 
live in acountry where they neither fight dueis por 


sacrifice national rights; but where he who falls in 
the defence of his country’s rights is believed to 
slumber in the patriot’s grave. 

Most of those who go against these resolutions 
say that they do not design to surrender Oreoon, 
but that they only wish to settle the question peaci : 
ably. ‘* Masterly inactivity’’ is the cry of some. 
Let the convention or treaty stand—have no dis- 
cussion, and make no question about it now: but 
encourage emigration, push your settlers into Ore- 
gon, and when you have strength enough there to 
hold forcible possession, then let it be known that 
you intend to assert your rights. This to me seems 
much like stealing into your own territory, taking 
advantage of a pretence of peace to for tify your- 
selves for war. If this view of the subject be right 
you will allow me to say, that although I may not 
exactly comprehend what is meant by national hon- 
or, yet I feel that such a policy would bring upon 
us national dishonor, and subject us to the charce 
of base duplicity. If we believe that Oregon is 
ours, we ought to have courage enough to tell 
i:ngland so; and that we intended and were prepar- 
ed to maintain our rights there by immediate oc- 
eupancy of the whole territory after the twelve 
months’ notice shall have been given. We owe it 
to ourselves, we owe it to the honor of our coun- 
try, to tell england in plain republican terms what 
we intend todo. I would scorn to take our own 
by stealth, or theirs by force. The giving this no- 
tice is further obj« cted to for fear it may bring dire 
calamities upon our citizens in Oregon. ‘The gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Hunter] predicts that 
the effect of a war (which he insists will follow the 
giving this notice) will be to put all our citizens in 
that territory to the sword, or subject them to the 
tomahawk and sealping-knife of the merciless In 
dian. Let that gentleman calm his fears on that 
subject; that people will never ask you to stain 
the escutcheon of this Government in order to pro- 
tect them from either red coat or red skin. I know 
some of the people of that far-off territory; with 
some of them I have warmed my feet at the same 
family hearth; with them I learned my letters in the 
same log school-house, and with them have I pass- 
ed through scenes of hardship and suffering in the 
uncultivated wilds of the West, that have fitted 
them for every enterprise however hazardous, and 
every danger however threatening. ‘They went to 


| Oregon with their eyes open; and all they ask of 


you is, to untie the fetters which this treaty of joint 
occupancy has thrown around their manly limbs. 
This is all they ask at your hands; and should 
they fall in asserting our right to the whole of Ore- 
gon, they will sink, covered with honorable scars, 
a rich legacy to their sons who will arise to avenge 
their fathers’ wrongs. 

I have been pained to hear, during this debate, 
allusion made to the western people as a war-loving 
and peace-hating people, who delight in blood and 
carnage, and who were anxious by their course to 
embroi! this country in a war. Who are those men 
thus unkindly alluded to and unjustly assailed ? 
They are sons of revolutionary sires, and spirits 
of noble daring, who have cleared the way for you 


, into the heart of this magnificent empire. They 


have gone before you like the pillar of cloud bv 
day and of fire by night, rolling back the Indian of 
the forest to give passage to civilization, as the wa- 
ters of the Red sea were rolled back by the Great 
Jehovah to give passage to the children of Israel; 
and however scornfully you may treat them, or 
whatever estimate you may place upon them, I 
verily believe they are as pure and patriotic as the 
citizens of any other portion of this Union. While 


| they are on the frontiers, where their instincts and 


duty lead them, upon the very soil designed by Prov- 
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idence as their inheritance, they will remain in 
peace and quiet, giving you no trouble, and making 
no unnecessary demands upon your Government. 
3ut I warn you from the consequences of an effort 
to stop their onward progress. Do not let the 
ritish get possession of Oregon, and block up the 
nasses of ‘the Rocky mountains against their west- 
ern flight. Should you do it, and thereby turn 
back into the valley of the great West those whose 
disposition and choice it is to mingle in border 
scenes of hardship and suffering, you may intro- 
duce into our society an element that may tumble 
it into ruins, as did Samson the temple of Dagon 
when he seized its pillars at the city of Gaza. 

What is our exact position in relation to this 
matter? The President, during last summer, made 
a proposition to Great Britain to divide the Oregon 
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territory on the 49th parallel of latitude. ‘This of- | 


fer was rejected by the British Minister without a 
reference to his Government, and was as promptly 
withdrawn by the Executive, who now frankly 
tells us, that, in his opinion, no offer of compro- 
mise that this Government ought to accept, will be 
made by England; and, therefore, this notice, in 
his opinion, ought to be given. I am not disposed 
to censure the President for having made this pro- 
position, surrounded as he was by many difficul- 
ties and embarrassments, growing out of former 
negotiations, and the position in which he found 
the question when he came into office; but I am 
free to say, that I congratulate him, not only for 
his own sake, but for that of the country, that his 
offer was rejected. And I think I may venture to 
predict, that such an offer will not again be made; 
and certain I am that, situated as we now are, the 
country will not sustain any Executive or Adminis- 
tration In repeating it. No obstacle can now be 
thrown in the way to prevent our holding the ter- 
ritory up to 54° 40’, unless her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should disavow the action of her Minister, 
and now propose to accept the President’s offer. 
This IL think will not be done; if not, we are at 
length clear of the shackles which previous nego- 
tations have flung around us, and free to exer- 
cise Our exclusive rights to the whole of Oregon. 
But suppose we neglect to carry out the recom- 
mendation of the President, and refuse to give the 
notice: will it not be an intimation to the British 
Government and to the world, that Congress does 
not coneur with the Executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment as to the clearness of our title to that ter- 
ritory, or—yeta still more humiliating acknowlede- 
ment—that we do not feel ourselves able to vindi- 
eate our rights thereto ? 

What do gentlemen promise themselves from fur- 
ther negotiations, whilst this joint occupancy lasts? 
Great Britain is now in possession of all she ever 
claimed, and while this treaty lasts, I assure gen- 
tlemen she will never settle this question; for the 
very good reason, that her condition can never be 
better, but may be, and unquestionably would be, 
worse. It would, therefore, be an act of folly on 
her part to allow it to be changed so long as she 
could keep it in statu quo. Give this notice—abro- 
gate this treaty—and then she will see and feel the 
necessity of immediate and effectual negotiation; 
till that is done, your negotiation will be all twaddle. 
lhe gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Ruerr,] 
for the purpose, as I thought, of frightening us from 
the performance of what we honestly believed to 
ve our duty, has intimated the probability of a com- 
bination on the part of the monarchs of the Old 
World to crush us as propagandists. On this sub- 
Ject, I want him, as well as all others who do me 
the honor to listen to my remarks, to understand 
what I think to be the duty of this Government in 
relation to this matter. I hold it to be the bounden 
duty of the Government of the United States, from 
the performance of which she cannot shrink with- 
out dishonor, to see that her institutions are set up 
and maintained within her entire limits: here her 
duty ends. But added to this she has a privilege, 
from ‘the enjoyment of which no Government or 
combination of Governments can or shall deprive 
her—that is, when any contiguous nation wishes to 
unite et contng with ours, and become one of our 
constellation of free States, we will pull up the 


latch-string and let her come in, to share with us | 
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the right to choose our own company; and this 
right we will relinquish only with our national ex- 
istence. Wedo not wish, as Rome did, to extend 
our borders by the force of arms, but choose rath- 
er the rule of right than of might. In the end, 
such a policy will be seen to have been wise; for 
as Rome expanded, acquiring one possession after 
another by conquest, she was obliged to maintain 
herself by rapine and plunder wherever she could 
carry her arms; and the consequence was, that 
when she could no longer retain the possession she 
had acquired by force by the same means she used 
in their acquisition, she fell. We, on the contra- 
ry, accept only those who come voluntarily, and 
from choice. And those who desire admission 


‘into our confederacy need no force to retain them 


there. Each additional State, admitted under such 
circumstances, adds another new and permanent 
pillar for the defence and ornament of the temple 
of liberty. 

Another new, and to mea very strange argu- 
ment against these resolutions is, that if we, by as- 
serting our rights to Oregon, are unfortunately 
plunged into a war, the consequence would be, a 
depression of Democratic, and a rise of Federal 
nrinciples; that centralism will grow on the ruins 
of State-richts. Mr. Chairman, [am a Democrat, 
and as the saying is, dyed in the wool; I have al- 


‘ways, to the utmost of my ability, opposed cen- 


tralism, banks, funded debts, and protective tariffs; 
indeed it has been a common remark, that | was 
so radical, that it placed me a century In advance 
of my own party. But, be it known that I am 
not the man to maintain my political party in the 


management of internal affairs, by the surrender of 


external rights. And I now declare in the pres- 
ence of this House, and in the face of the world, 
that if it be necessary to the maintenance of our 
national rights, and country’s honor, that my po- 
litical opponents take the reins of government, I 
am this day willine to make to them the surrender 
—believing, as I from my soul do believe, that in 
everything that pertains to the honor of our coun- 
trv, they are as patriotic as we are, and that our 
differences as to administrative measures grow out 
of honest differences of opinion as to what will best 
promote our country’s weal. But I utterly repudi- 


| ate the gentleman’s argument; it is false in theory, 


and equally false in fact. Democracy can grow, and 
has grown, whilst the storm of war raged in all its 
fury; the seeds of Democracy were cast into the 
earth by the hand of the Revolution; it was cra- 
dled in its storms, and nursed in its fiercest con- 
flicts; there and then was the tree of liberty plant- 
ed; and the tempests of war only loosened the earth 
about its roots, that it might grow the faster and 
spread the wider; its roots have been plentifully 
moistened by the warm life’s blood of those who 
defended it arainst the furious assaults of the wild 
hoar of lecitimacy, seeking to whet his tusks against 
its inner bark. And I now tell gentlemen, that if 


, it is occasionally moistened by the blood of the pa- 


triot, honestly shed in its defence, it will not grow 
a whit the worse, nor cast a leaf on that aceount. 
Has not the West, the whole of that beautiful in- 
land paradise resounded with the eclank of arms, 
and has not its soil, and every furlong thereof, been 
stained with the blood of the pioneer and Indian 
commingling as they fell in deadly strife? Will 
any mun tell me that liberty, in its most comely 
and unobtrusive form, does not flourish there? Sir, 
it is the very place where it may be truly said, we 
have liberty without licentiousness, and order in 
the absence of law. 

We have again and again, in the course of this 
debate, been reminded of the power and greatness 
of the government with which weare likely to come 
in conflict. I do not desire to speak harshly of the 
3ritish Government; but I despise this constant 
vaunting of the greatness of England. 


a little island stuck down in the North sea. True, 
she has spread her arms like seas, to grasp in all 
the shores; but still she is not so terrible as to make 
the nation tremble. All of her greatness now de- 


| pends upon her commerce. Clip her wings of that, 


in all the privileges and immunities of our glorious | 


confederacy. We claim no right to force within 
a. circle or people who do not desire to sit at our 
amily hearth; but we do claim, and will exercise, 


lifeless carcass. 


and like the bird of Jove, she falls to the earth a 
I seek no conflict between my 
country and Great Britain. Let each pursue her 


path alone, and unmolested by the other. We will 
| not go out of our way to attack the British lion; 
* but if he chooses to lay himself across our path, 


Who, and | 


what is she? The seat of her power is situated on | 
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| her flight to the New 
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and refuses to remove at a peaceful summons, then 
there will be no alternative—the American eagle 
will strike his talons into his nostrils, and you will 
see his blood spout as though a whale had been 
harnooned. 

‘There is, I repeat, no occasion for war; and 
there will be none, unless the Government of Great 
Britain desire war with thiscountry. If she does, 
she may make this question the pretext. Wheth- 
er she wants war, remains to be seen. If it is the 
design of Providence that she shall decline, as she 
arose, by decrees, no conflict will come. Lf, on 
the other hand, it is her destiny to pay in blood 
the debt of blood she owes the world, then I have 
no objection to belong to the nation and to live in 
the age that shall chastise her for the evils she has 
inflicted on the human race. She is old and worn 
within; the blood of ages stains her skirts. If she 
is mad enough to attack the young giant of the 
Western World, whose tall shadow is already be- 
ginning to eclipse her glory, on her head be the 
consequences; and let those who are not engaged 
in the conflict stand from under, and prepare to 
hear a crash ‘‘as if the ribs of nature broke.”’ 

Some gentlemen scoff at what has been called 
the destiny of nations—or what is the same thing, 
the providence of God in the affairs of men. Sir, 
where were we two centuries ago? We were a 
handful ef pilgrims landing upon Plymouth rock, 
and a small band of cavaliers planted on the sunny 
sands of the South. From this small beginning, 
and in this short time, what have we become? We 
have advanced by steady and peaceful strides, cov- 
ering the continent with independent and indus- 
trious citizens, following up the red man foot by 
foot, driving him from haunt to haunt, unul, lke 
asmall and broken cloud that skirts the far-off 
horizon, he now rests along the shores of the west- 
ern ocean, ready to take his last plunge, and leave 
the craves of his fathers, to be visited no more for- 
ever. Isthere nodestiny inthis? Is not the finger 
of God as plainly seen as when he first set in the 
heavens the star of Bethlehem? ‘The man who 
sees it not must be either blind or infidel. 

It is said by some that we do not need the Ore- 
gon territory for purposes of settlement. Thisisa 
creat mistake; and that you may clearly see the 
error into which some have fallen, I invite you to 
vo to the West, and visit one of our log cabins, and 
number its inmates. ‘There you will sce a strong, 
stout youth of eighteen, with his better half, just 
commencing the first struggles of independent life. 
Thirty years from that time, visit them again; and 
instead of two, you will find in that same family 
twenty-two. This is what I call the American 
multiplication table. Multiply this and the next 
generation by this table, and where, without Ore- 
gon, will you find room for our people? The 
greater portion of this multiplying mass of human- 
ity have their faces turned towards the setting sun. 
‘“Westward ho!” is the ery; and you can no more 
stop them this side the shores of the Pacific than 
you can dam up the mighty waters of the Missouri, 
whilst the snows are melting on the Stony moun- 
tain in which it takes its rise. Where, I repeat, 
without Oregon, are we to find room for our peo- 
ple? What are we to do with the little white- 
headed girls and boys—God bless them !—who 
throng our western valleys, bright and blooming as 
the flowers that deck our illimitable prairies ? 

Can it be true, as suggested by the gentleman 
from South Carolina, [Mr. Ruerr,] that there is 
danger of a combined alliance of European Powers 
againstus? Do they exhibit a disposition to form 
an unholy alliance, to prevent the spread and crush 
the growth of our free institutions? I repeat, there 
is no other danger of war growing out of our pres- 
ent attitude upon the Oregon question. In that 
event, it may be made the pretezt for the onslaught, 
but can never be the real cause of war. England 
has no rights in or to Oregon; at least, her diploma- 
tists have failed to show them, whilst ours have 
clearly negatived the existence of any such right. 

Let us take a short retrospect of the past, in or- 
der to judge correctly of the future. Liberty, fail- 
ing to find a foothold upon the old continent, took 
orld. The causes which 


_ produced, and the consequences which followed, 


‘| the American Revolution, planted deep in our soil 


the tree of liberty. 


The formation of our Constitution linked closely 
together a chain of free republican States, as a ram - 
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part around that tree, to protect it from the out- 


ward pressure occasioned by the hostility of Eu- 


ropean Governments to the liberal principles which 
lay at the foundation of our system of Govern- 
ment, For half a century the representatives of 
legitimacy looked upon this experiment with great 
concern, and nota little fear of its consequences 
upon their own ill-gotten power, which must melt 
under the glowing light and scorching rays of the 
sun of liberty, casting back his bright effulgence 
upon the Old World, teaching man everywhere 
that God has given him rights, and demands that 
he should maintain them. At first it was hoped 
that this experiment would prove a failure; that 
rivalry and heartburnings would grow up between 
the North and the South, the East and the West, 
which would finally burst the bands of union, 
throwing the country into anarchy and confusion. 
Thank God, time has dissipated this hope; the last 
twenty yeers has convinced the world that our in- 
xtitutions are as stable as time, and as firm as the 
decrees of destiny. No sooner are the Govern- 
ments of Europe convinced of the stability of our 
institutions, than they are startled by the exhibi- 
tion of our principle of expansion, by the admis- 
sion of a free Republic into the American Union. 
This to them was the passage of the Rubicon; it 
was the beginning of what will end in placing un- 
der the protection of the broad pinions of the Ameri- 
ean ¢ ie the entire continent, stretching from Cape 
Horn to Bhering’s Straits, and from the shores of 
the Atlantic to the waves of the Pacific. 

This is what my friend from Ilinois, [Mr. Ba- 
ken,] whom I hail as a worthy Representative of 
Western Whigs, calls our ** manifest destiny;’’ 
and with him IL say, if the representatives of legit- 
imacy in the Old World, for the purpose of pre- 
venting its consummation, choose to put them- 
selves in battle array, either singly or collectively, 
let them do it, and upon their heads be the conse- 
quences. We cannot, we will not recede. We 
neither seek for, nor will we avoid the conflict; if 
it comes, we will enter the arena strong in the as- 
surance of a good cause, firmly relying upon the 
providence of God, which has thus far stood by 
and protected us in our onward march! Knowing 
that, as heretofore, each crisis in the affairs of na- 
tions has produced men equal to the occasion, so 
hereafter, in every emergency, brave spirits will 
be found capable of ‘riding the whirlwind and di- 
recting the storm.’’ 

And why, after all, should we so much dread 
this conflict? Death in some form or other is the 
destiny of all of Adam’s race; life at longest is but 
a span; this generation is but dust on the wheel of 
time. What boots it, then, whether we are sha- 
ken from it an instant sooner or later? Ay: and 
who, of all that now hear me, would not rather, 
when the clangor of Gabriel’s trump shall summon 
the pale millions of the dead to the congregation of 
ages, appear in that vast assembly clothed with the 
bloom of youth, hearing upon your front the death- 
gash received in defence of your country’s honor 
and the rights of man, than covered with the wrin- 
kles of dishonored ave ? 

Against the English people I have no hostile feel- 
ing; on the contrary, I love them for their aspira- 
tions after freedom, and I only reproach them that 
they do not tear away those feudal cobwebs which 
have so long galled their manly limbs, and cast 
among the limber of aves those principles of legit- 
imacy which disgrace the country and age in which 
they live. But the English Government is quite 
another thing. ‘lo my mind it is the very worst 
government upon earth. It has some pretence to 
liberty without any of its substance. It tears the 
sinews, and drinks the sweat of its laboring mil- 
lions to fatten a stall-fed aristocracy. Our first con- 
flict with England was in the Revolution, which 


ended in tearing from the British crown thirteen of 
its brightest jewels, and wringing from her stub- | 


born heart the acknowledgment that these colonies 
were, and of right ought to be, free. 

The second was the war of 1812, which is called 
the second war of independence. It humbled the 


pride of the British navy, and ended in a blaze of 


glory on the plains of ‘New Orleans, by making 
thousands of her bravest troops bite the dust in 
conflict with the raw militia of the western States. 
The third and last conflict is not yet. No man can 


doubt but that it will eome. When the history of | 
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that war is written, it will record the downfall of 
the British empire. 
will, as sure as Adam fell. She is now standing 
in the twilight of her glory; and asharp vision may 
easily discern, written upon her front, the inscrip- 
tion traced by an invisible hand upon the palace 
wall of the Babylonish king. 

As I said before, England’s greatness now rests 
upon her commerce. She has three hundred mil- 
lions of tonnage, which guages her shipping. We 
have already two hundred millions, aa 
gathering upon her with the strides of a swift 
courser. When we pass her, her downfall by 
peaceable means will be rapid and sudden. 


Oregon is therefore all important in a commercial || 
peace, 


point of view. It is the inch of ground upon which 


we can place a fulcrum, giving us the lever by | 


which to overturn the world of British commerce. 
It will give us a cluster of manufacturing and com- 
mercial States on the Pacific corresponding with 
our New England States upon the Atlantic. Then 


the inhabitants of the great Mississippi valley, | 


who have in their possession the garden of the 


world and the granary of the universe, will stretch || f 
| granaries of the West should be emptied to the 


y : 
out one hand to the East Indies through the Pa- 


cific chain, the other to Europe through the At- | 


lantic channel, grasping the trade of the civilized 
subsistence for the whole human family. 
There is in this discussion, to me, a new and 


very agreeable feature. 


tion.’’ There sits an aged and venerable man 


[pointing to Joun Quincy Apams] of the Whig | 


party who has spoken and will vote with us, be- 
cause he feels it his duty so to do. 
may be said of the hot haste of my youthful 
blood, I feel confident that whilst I follow the lead 


of one whose locks are whitened by the snows of 


eighty winters, I can do nothing rashly. On the 
other hand, there are some equally respectable 
friends on the democratic side of the House who 
think duty calls to * inactivity,’’ and therefore will 
vote against Oregon. So I would have it, that the 
world may know that this is not a question of a 
party in America, but of an American party, 


I have attempted, Mr. Chairman, in my feeble | 


way, to show the committee that duty calls, and 


interest points, to the assertion ef our rights to Or- | 


econ. I cannot, I will not doubt but that the 
House will respond affirmatively. This is the 
war feeling, and the only war feeling in the West. 


If war must come, let it come; and those who pro- | 


voke it will have to abide its consequences. 


OREGON QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. JEFF’N. DAVIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 


? 


In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
‘ebruary 6, 1846. 


On the Resolution to terminate the joint occupa- 
tion of the Oregon Territory. 


Mr. DAVIS addressed the committee as fol- 
lows: 


Mr. Cuairman: In negotiations between Gov- | 
ernments, in attempts to modify existing policies, | 


the circumstances of the time most frequently de- 
cide between success and failure. 

How far the introduction of this question may 
affect our foreign intercourse, the future only can 
determine; but I invite attention to the present pos- 
ture of affairs. Amicable relations, after a serious 
interruption, have been but recently restored be- 
tween the United States and Mexico. 


ofa boundary between us, remains unsettled; and 
many eyes are fixed upon our Minister at Mexico, 
with the hope that he may negotiate a treaty which 


will remove all causes of dispute, and give to us | 


territorial limits, the ultimate advantages of which, 
it would be difficult to over-estimate. 

If, sir, hereafter we shall find that, by this ex- 
cited discussion, portentous of a war with Eng- 
land, unreasonable demands upon the part of Mex- 
ico should be encouraged, the acquisition of Cali- 
fornia be defeated, that key to Asiatic commerce 


be passed from our hands forever: what will we | 


Fall she must, and fall she | 


| England and the Unite 


are now | 


1 The discussion indicates, 
and the vote will prove, that this is no *‘party ques- | 


Whatever | 


| cltement? 


t \ The most || 
delicate and difficult of questions, the adjustment | 
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have gained to compensate so greata loss? We 
know the influence which Great Britain exercises 
over Mexico—we should not expect her to be pas- 
sive, nor doubt that the prospect of a war between 
States would serve to re- 
vive the former hopes and to renew the receyt 
enmity of Mexico. 

Sir, I have another hope, for the fulfilment of 


which the signs of the times seem most propi- 
| tious. 


An unusually long exemption from a gen- 
eral war has permitted the bonds of commerce ty 
extend themselves around the civilized world, and 


_nations from remote quarters of the globe have 


been drawn into that close and mutual dependance 
which foretold unshackled trade and a lasting 
In the East, there appeared a rainboy 
which promised that the waters of national jeal- 


, ousy and proscription were about to recede from 


the earth forever, and the spirit of free trade to 
move over the face thereof. 

In perspective, we saw the ports of California 
united to the ports and forests of Oregon; and our 
countrymen commanding the trade of the Pacific. 
The day seemed at hand, when the overcharged 


starving millions of Europe and Asia; when the 
canvass-winged doves of our commerce should 
freely fly forth from the ark, and return across 
every sea with the olive of every land. Shall ob- 


jects like these be endangered by the impatience of 
J ) I 


petty ambition, the promptings of sectional inter- 
est, or the goadings of fanatic hate? Shall the 
good of the whole be surrendered to the voracious 
demands of the few? Shall class interests contro! 


the great policy of our country, and the voice of 


reason be drowned in the clamor of causeless ex- 
If so, not otherwise, we may agree 
with him who would reconcile us to the evils of 


_war, by the promise of ‘* emancipation from the 


manufactures of Manchester and Birmingham,”’ 
or leave unanswered the heresy boldly announced, 
though by history condemned, that war is the pu- 
rifier, blood is the aliment, of free institutions. Sir, 


| it is true that republics have often been cradled in 


war, but more often they have met with a grave in 
that cradle. Peace is the interest, the policy, the 


‘nature of a popularGovernment. War may bring 


benefits to a few, but privation and loss are the lot 
of the many. An appeal to arms should be the 


| last resort, and only by national rights or national 


honor can it be justified. 

To those who have treated this as a case involv- 
ing the national honor, I reply, whenever that 
question shall justly be raised, I trust an American 
Congress will not delay for weeks to discuss the 
chances, or estimate the sacrifices which its maii- 
tenance may cost. But, sir, instead of rights in- 
vaded or honor violated, the question before us is, 
the expediency of terminating an ancient treaty, 
which, if it be unwise, it cannot be dishonorab! 
tocontinue. Yet throughout this long discussion, 
the recesses and vaulted dome of this Hall have re- 
echoed to inflammatory appeals and violent decla- 
rations on the sanctity of national honor; and then, 
as if to justify them, followed reflections most 
discreditable to the conduct of our Government. 
The charge made elsewhere has been repeated 
here, that we have trodden upon Mexico, but cow- 
ered under England. 

Sir, it has been my pride to believe that our his- 
tory was unstained by an act of injustice or of per 


| fidy; that we stood recorded before the world as a 


people haughty to the strong, generous to the weak, 


_ and nowhere has the character been more exempli- 
| fied than in our intercourse with Mexico. We have 
| been referred to the treaty of peace that closed our 


last war with Great Britain, and told that our in- 
juries were unredressed, because the question 0! 
impressment was not decided. There are other 
decisions than those made by commissioners, and 
sometimes they outlast the letter of a treaty. On 


sea and land we settled the question of impress- 
/ment before negotiations were commenced at 


Ghent. Further, it should be remembered that 


| there was involved within that question a cardinal 
| principle of each Government. pov 
| patriation, and its sequence, naturalization, were 
| denied by Great Britain, and hence a right assert- 
| ed to impress native-born Britons, though natural- 
ized as citizens of the United States. This violated 
_a principle which lies at the foundation of our 1n- 


The power of ex- 


stitutions, and could never be permitted; but not 
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being propagandists, we could afford to leave the 
yolitical opinion unnoticed, after having taught a 
esson which would probably prevent _any future 
attempt to exercise it to our injury. wet the wis- 
dom of that policy be judged by subsequent events. 

The outrage in the case of the Caroline, and in 
that of the Creole, have also been referred to; and 
though I am not satisfied with the course our 
Government pursued, I cannot admit that we have 
shrunk from asserting our rights against Great 
Britain; because that Government has not avowed 
the acts of which we have complained. 

Now, sir, I will view the other side—the case 
of Mexico. So far from having trespassed upon 
her, the facts will bear me out in saying that we 
have borne more of insult and outrage on our cit!- 
vens by Mexico, than England ever has, or will 
ever be permitted to perpetrate. Our citizens have 
heen robbed, our vessels seized and condemned. 
In two instances the crews were imprisoned (the 
“Julius Casar’’ i 
the captain of the vessel murdered—the **Topaz.”’ 
Our treaties have been broken, and in numerous 
instances the property of our citizens confiscated, 
in violation of the laws of nations. All this we 
have borne from a Government we mainly con- 
tributed to Warm into existence and first intro- 
duced to the family of nations. As a neighboring 
republic, we desired the prosperity of Mexico, and | 
nothing could be more unjust than to charge our 
Government with seeking aggrandizement from her 
helplessness. | 

So much, sir, for the cases which gentlemen 
lave chosen so frequent! 
ry. But whatever may have been the conduct of 
our Government in the past, if we credit the vari- | 
ous positions taken in this discussion, we have 
vow arrived ata point where an honorable pro- 
cress is almost impossible. On the one hand, we 
are told, not to give notice to terminate the Or- 
ezon convention is a dishonorable retreat; on 
the other, that to give the notice will probably | 
lead to war, and that would be dishonor. 

Sir, were there more of justice, there might be 
more of mortification at having such terms con- | 
nected with suppositions attached to our Govern- |! 
ment. We have aright, by the terms of the trea- 
ty, to give notice for its termination at our plea- | 
sure; and whether we shall exercise the right is | 
now, as it has been, a question of expediency || 
merely. The convention was adopted as a tempo- 
rary measure for the preservation of peace, and if || 
rescinded, could only restore us to our former po- | 
siion. My colleague, [Mr. Tuompson,] howev- 
er, goes so far as to say that notice is the only 
way to avoid war; and that to extend our laws | 
over our people in Oregon is war—a war of dis- || 
grace. his opinion is new, and I think incorrect. 

It is certainly different from that which prevailed 
at the date of the treaty; and opposite to that held, 
for many years thereafter, by those whose labors 
on the Oregon question have commanded most re- 
spect and attention. Not so thought Floyd, nor 
Linn, nor Benton. 

In the 7 discussions upon the policy to be 
pursued in relation to the Oregon territory, no one 
denied the power to extend our laws over the Co- 
lumbia valley. The opinion which, in this dis- 
cussion, has gone to such extent as to denounce 
emigration to Oregon as stealing into the country, 
is part of the bitter fruit which has grown on this 
partnership with Great Britain. The right to em- 
igrate to Oregon, to extend our laws, or to erect a 
territorial government over that country, rests not | 
alone upon the opinion of our statesmen in Con- 
gress, but is supported by the correspondence of 
the negotiators who formed the Oregon conven- 
uon. 

_Upon this point, I will refer to a letter of Albert 
Gallatin, dated January 22d, 1846, and recently 
published in the ‘* National Intelligencer,” of this 
city. As one of the United States Commission- 
ers who negotiated the convention of 1818, and 
represented our Government in the arrangement 
of 1827, for its indefinite prolongation, his com- 
mentary must be received as the highest authority. 
The following passage refers to the transactions 
ot 1827, and shows the opinions then held by the 
hesotiators upon this subject. 
ain It will be seen, by reference to the protocols 
and correspondence, that, although it was gener- 

ally admitted that neither party ought, during 





and the ‘ Champion,”) in one, || 


to compare to our inju- || 


| * such continuance, to exercise any exclusive sov- 
| ‘ ereignty over the territory, the American plenipo- 
| *tentiary declined to agree to any convention con- 

‘ taining an express provision to that effect, or ac- 
| * companied by the insertion in the protocol ofa dec- 
' *laration for the same purpose by the British plen- 
| *ipotentiaries. The reason was, not only because 
i an exclusive right over Astoria and its dependen- 


|| © cies was claimed by the United States, but princi- 


|‘ pally because it was anticipated that, in order to 
| ‘have, in fact, an authority equal to that exercised 
‘by the Hudson Bay Company, it would become 
‘necessary for the United States to perform acts 
‘which the British Government might contend to 
‘ be forbidden by such express provision or decla- 
‘ration. The consequence was, that the convention 
| recognises some certain rights, and imposes no 
| * positive restrictions; but only such as may be 
‘supposed to be implied in the clause which de- 
‘clares that nothing contained in it should be con- 
*strued to impair or affect the claims of either party. 
‘The probability that it might become necessary 
| * for the United States to establish a territorial, or 
‘some sort of government, over their own citizens, 
| © was explicitly avowed.” 

The circumstances of the case, the early and able 
discussions, and the cotemporaneous interpretation 
of the convention, forbid the novel and extraordi- 
nary construction which would decide emigration 
to be a crime, and visit war and disgrace upon us 

| for extending our laws over American citizens set- 
| tled in territory of which we are recognised to hold 
possession. 

I will now attempt to show that, so far from our 
citizens being forbidden to emigrate into Oregon by 
the joint convention, we have a full and entire rieht 
to colonize the valley of the Columbia for agricul- 
tural purposes. 

By discovery, exploration, and settlement, we 


9.” ’ . 
| claimed exclusive sovereignty over that country, 


when in the war of 1812 we were dispossessed by 
Great Britain. In accordance with the treaty of 
peace, we were restored to possession. The sub- 
sequent treaty of 1818, for joint privileges in the 
trade of the country, could not destroy, or other- 
wise affect our previous rights, except so far as 
they were incompatible with the stipulations of the 
treaty. By the third article of that treaty, it ts de- 
clared that the ‘‘ only object of the high contracting 
parties is to prevent disputes and differences among 
themselves. ”’ 

Not having been able to decide upon a territorial 
boundary, it was agreed that the country claimed 
by either party ** westward of the Stony mountains, 
together with its harbors, bays, and creeks,” and 
the “navigation of all rivers within the same,’’ 
should be, for the term of ten years, ‘free and 
open”? to the ** vessels, citizens, and subjects of the 
two Powers.’’ Though in this privilege there is 

| nothing more than open ports and freedom of the 


country, the possibility of its being construed so | 
as to impair pre-existing rights was guarded against, | 


| by a clause in the same article, to the effect that 


|; nothing therein contained should prejudice any 


‘claim which either of the contracting parties, or 
any other Power or State, might have to any part 
of the country. We claimed to have possession 
of the valley of the Columbia, and Great Britain 
had admitted the justice of that claim, by the con- 
structive restoration of the posts at the mouths of 
the Okanagan and Spookan rivers, and the actual, 
unconditional surrender of Fort Astoria. Such, 
then, was our right to southern Oregon at the for- 
mation of the convention, and they cannot have 

' been altered during its continuance. Though un- 

/ connected with the point which I am pressing, I 
would here remark, that the article of the conven- 
tion to which I have referred, by the acknowledg- 
ment that other Powers or States might have claims 
upon the country, presents a sufficient refutation of 
the charge that we sought at that period to divide 

| the territory, without regard to the claims of Spain. 

Mr. Chairman, let us inquire what effect the 
convention had upon our rights in southern Ore- 
gon. Pursuing the principle that previous rights 
should not be exercised so as to destroy those 
conferred by the convention, it follows that we 
were restrained from establishing a custom-house, 
or levying duties on British merchants, because 
this would have been a violation of the agreement 
that the country should be free and open; but that 
the joint right to trade throughout the whole ter- 
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ritory should be construed to deprive the party 
previously in possession of the right to settle in it 
for any other purpose, is wholly irreconcilable, 
except upon the supposition that the convention 
was the agreement of fur-trading and trapping 
companies, and designed to prevent an agricul- 
tural settlement. Otherwise, it is to contend that 
the minor contained the major power; that the 
temporary regulations of trade had swallowed up 
the right of permanent possession, 

The only Power which could object to our claim 
was Spain. We now possess the Spanish title, 
extending our territorial rights to the Russian pos- 
sessions in the north; and this brings us into con- 
flict with Great Britain upon more ancient and 
complex questions, : 

IT wili not weaken the position of our Secretary 
of State, by adding anything to his demonstration 
of the commercial character of the treaty of 1790, 
(known as the Nootka Sound convention,) nor the 
irresistible conclusion that the war of 1796 be- 


| tween the contracting parties had annulled it, as all 


other treaties of those Powers. But as the British 
Government now rests its claim entirely upow that 


| treaty, and the present Minister, in his corre- 


| of advantages under it. 


spondence with our Secretary, asserts that * the 
Nootka Sound convention has continued in full 
and complete force up to the present moment,”’ | 
will, for the sake of argument, so consider it. To 
admit that convention to be still in force, it is ne- 
cessary to consider it as a declaration of rights in- 
dependent of and above the treaty; not the grant 
E Now, let us see what 
consequences follow from this admission. That 
Spain, under the established usage of European 
nations, by the early voyages of her navigators, 
had acquired the exclusive right of occupation in 
the northwestern coast of America, as far as their 
discoveries extended, was not denied; but the ques- 
tion was, Had she, without having occupied the 
country, an exclusive right of sovereignty over it? 


| Several of the States of Europe fitted out expedi- 


tions for discovery along the continent, and among 
the adjacent islands. The Spanish Government, 
it is supposed, to conceal from other nations the 
discoveries of her navigators, withheld them from 
publication, and thus claims of discovery were laid 


| on places which the Spaniards previously had 


visited. 
When Captain Cook made his voyage in 1778, 


the first point at which he landed on the north- 


| western coast was ** Nootka Sound.”’ 
| the Indians possessed iron instruments—an evi- 
| dence of intercourse with European traders—the 


claimed as a discovery by Cook, and 


Though 


»revious discovery of Perez not having been pub- 
ished, the port San Lorenzo of the ye was 

1e gave it the 
name it bears—** Nootka Sound.”’ 

The publication of Cook’s voyage opened a new 
field for commercial enterprise; the fur trade of 
the north Pacific was actively engaged in; and 
Nootka Sound became a place of common resort 
by vessels trading in the north Pacific. 

These movements were viewed with dissatisfac- 
tion by the Court of Madrid. ‘The fear was enter- 
tained that establishments might be formed in 


those regions, which would endanger the domin- 


ions of the Spanish crown on the northwest coast 
of America, and various means were adopted to 


| counteract it. 


In 1788, Lieutenant Meares, an Englishman, 


/commanding a trading vessel under Portuguese 


colors, entered Nootka Sound; and wishing to 


leave a portion of his men at ‘ Friendly Cove” 


to build a coasting vessel, obtained permission from 


the Indian chief (Maquinna) to erect a hut on 


| shore for their accommodation. 


This forms the 


foundation of the British claim to the priority of 


settlement at Nootka Sound. This event, seem- 


| ingly so unimportant, in 1790 came near produc- 


ing general war in Europe, and its results seem 
now to threaten the peace between England and 
the United States. 

In the examination of this question, so much de- 
pends upon the initial point, that it deserves espe- 


cial scrutiny. First, for the character and purposes 
| of Meares, I will read from the work of a cotem- 


orary, Captain Dixon, one of the most enterpris- 
ing of the navigators in the north Pacific. 

The title of the work is “ Dixon’s Voyage round 
the World.” At page 155, after stating that he met 
Meares at Prince William’s Sound, in 1787, and 
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learned from him that he had been as far as Cook’s 
river, he gives Meares’s statement thus: ‘* He met 
‘with a party of Russian settlers, who informed 
‘him that the land to the eastward of the strait is 
‘called Codiac, and that they had a settlement 
‘there; likewise, that two European vessels were 
‘then at anchor at Codiac, and that they had lately 
‘seen two other ships in Cook’s river. * * * 
* This intelligence induced him to steer for Prince 
© William’s Sound.’’ At pages 156, 157, he gives 


an account of an interview with Meares and his 


first mate, Mr. Ross: ‘“* From them we learned 
‘that the fur trade on this coast had been carried 
on from different parts of the East Indies for 
some years. ‘They told me various stories re- 
specting their suecess ih trade; but on these much 
reliance was not to be placed, as the captain and 
mate seldom agreed in their accounts.’’ Thus 
we are informed of the pursuit of Meares; and 
the little credibility given to his statements pre- 
pares us for the discrepancies between his Journal 
and Memorial, A fur trader, cruising on pre- 
viously-« xplored portions of the coast in 178&7—his 


. 


- 


. 


veracity impugned, and his crew, on the same 
authority, stated to have been disabled by disease, 
which resulted from drunkenness,—we are pre- 
pared to find him, the next year, sailing under a 
foreign flag, to evade the revenue laws of China 
and in violation of privileges his Government had 
conferred upon two companies of his countrymen; 
with papers, the character of which were doubt- 
ful, if not piratical, 

It is worthy of remark, that whilst the British 
Government has opposed the claim of Captain 
Gray to discovery of the Columbia, because he 
was a private citizen, and his vessel private proper- 
ty, though sailing with the papers and under the 
colors of our Union; whilst they have denied the 
nationality of discovery unless under the orders of 
his Government, a claim is nevertheless based upon 
the asserted settlement of Meares whilst trading 
under the flag of Portugal. 

Sir, the claim of England on the northwest coast 
of our continent has gone through many changes; 
but from the fanciful voyage of the piratical favor- 
ite of Queen Elizabeth, Captain Drake, down to 
the fur-trader, Meares, there is one common fea- 
ture—plunder of the Spaniards. In the former in- 
stance, It was termed “sharing in the riches extort- 
ed from the unfortunate princes of Mexico and 
Peru;’’ in the latter, it was the right to trade in the 
unoccupied regions of America. In after times, a 


claim was based on each for territorial acquisition. | 


The claim upon the voyage of Drake has been ex- 
ploded; if that of Meares should prove to be with- 
out foundation, is there another still? The claim 
to Nootka rests upon the supposition that British 
subjects were dispossessed, and, under the Ist ar- 
ticle of the treaty of 1790, had a right to restitu- 


tion. The first inquiry is, had British subjects any | 


land at Nootka? Meares, in his Narrative, says he 
made arrangements, May, 1788, with the Indian 
king, Maquinna, who “most readily consented to 
‘grant us a spot of ground in his territory, where- 
‘on a house might be built for the accommodation 
‘of the people we left behind.”’ “In return’’ the 
** chief was presented with a pair of pistols.’’ The 
conclusion is immediate, that the grant was made 
for a temporary purpose. But all doubt is at an 
end after reading his account of the interview with 
Maquinna. When in the June following he was 
about to leave the port, he says, ‘* As a bribe to 
‘secure Maquinna’s attachment, he was promised 
‘that, when we finally left the coast he should en 
‘ ter into full possession of the house, and all the 
‘ goods thereunto belonging.”’ 

The temporary purpose, the specific object, and 
contemplated abandonment of the ‘spot of ground,’’ 
are plainly shown in the above extracts; and after 
learning from his Journal that he bought the peace 


of Maquinna for a short | te by the promised | 


inheritance of the hut and chattels, how can we 
credit the preposterous claim of his Memorial, pre- 
pared at a subsequent period, to tracts of land said 
to be purchased of Maquinna; or the equally con- 
tradictory statement of a witness, that the chiefs of 
the country did homage to Meares as their sover- 
eign? The evidence that he bought no land from 
Maquinna, that he never asked permission to make 
au permanent settlement there, is abundant in the 
narrative of Meares itself; but as, according to the 
uniform agreement of European nations, such sale 
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and purchase would have availed nothing against 


the claim of Spain by first discovery, it is useless 
for any practical purpose to pursue it. 

The pretended settlement of Meares at Nootka 
Sound was described by Captains Gray and Ingra- 


ham, who had been at the spot (1788) before it was | 


abandoned. (See the statement submitted by them 
in 1792.) They say, ** there wasa house, or rather 
a hut, consisung of rough posts, covered with 


hoards, made by the Indians, but this Capt. Doug- | 
lass”’ (the lieutenant of Meares, and commanding | 


the Iphigenia,) ** pulled to pieces before sailing for 
the Sandwich Islands the same year.” If, then, it 
had been intended to take possession in default of 
the Spanish Government to follow up discovery 
by occupation, the destruction of “the hut’? is 
proof that the intention was abandoned. The 
Viceroy of Mexico, in the following year, (1789,) 
sent Don E. J. Martinez to inquire into trespasses 
upon the rights of his Catholic Majesty. He sailed 
with an armament, under Instructions to make a 
settlement at Nootka, On his arrival at that place, 
6th of May, 1789, he found the * Iphigenia” at 
Friendly cove, to which place she had returned, 
after wintering at the Sandwich Islands. She was 
commanded by a Portuguese, (Viana,) Captain 
Douglass being in the character of supercargo, As 
in the previous year, she sailed under the Portu- 
ruese flag, and carried Portuguese papers. Mar- 
tinez demanded why she was at anchor in a port 
belonging to the sovereignty of Spain; and was 
answered, “that they had put in, being in dis- 
tress; * * * * that they were in daily expec- 
tation of the arrival of Captain Meares from Macao, 
to supply them, when they should depart.’? This 
answer shows, at that period, there was no claim 
to territorial rights by the party who made the pre- 
tended settlement of Meares. 

A new association for the fur trade was form- 
ed at Macao, which changed the plan of Meares, 
and he did not return to the coast of America, but, 
as agent of the association, he gave instructions 
for the vessels it sent out. From these, as attached 
to his Memorial, it is evident that there was an 
intention to make an establishment on the north- 
west coast of America, but at what point does not 
appear; nor is there a word about the purchased 
tracts of land at Nootka Sound, but that point is 
referred to thus: ** We recommend you, if possi- 


ble, to form a treaty with the various chiefs, par- | 


ticularly at Nootka.”’ 


Captain Colnett, of the ship Argonaut, (under 
English colors,) was the first, who, sailing with | 


He found | 


these instructions, arrived at Nootka. 
the Spanish officer, Martinez, in possession of that 
place, and informed him of his intention to erect a 
British fort on shore. ‘This Martinez resisted as 


an invasion of his sovereign’s right; an altercation | 
| followed, which resulted in the arrest of Colnett | 
Afterwards, the | 


and the seizure of his vessel. 
‘‘ Princess Royal,’’ consort of the ‘*Argonaut,”’ 
arriving at the same port, was also seized and taken 


asa prize. This transaction was the subject of a || 
message (May 5th, 1790) from the King of Great | 


Britain to its Parliament, and formed the basis of 


the negotiations which led to the Nootka Sound | 
Though the message of the King | 
complains of the capture of vessels, the seizure of | 
cargoes, and the imprisonment of crews; though, | 


convention. 


at the commencement, the point to be discussed 
seemed to be the distinction between the right of 


exclusive occupation, and the right of exclusive | 


sovereignty, navigation, and commerce; the terri- 
torial instinct of Great Britain was aroused by the 
negotiation. The claim for redress because of ves- 


sels captured and cargoes seized, closed with a | 
treaty, the first article of which, was for the res- || 


toration to British subjects of buildings and tracts 


of land. To this size, even then, had grown the | 


** spot of ground,’’ and the fur traders’ hut erect- 
ed for a temporary shelter. 
Since 1826, the British negotiators have rested 


their claim upon the Nootka Sound convention; || 
yet they have not informed the world to what ex- || 
tent that claim may go, or on what basis it now | 
rests. Our Secretary of State, (Mr. Calhoun,) 


the 20th September, 1844, in aletter to the British 
Minister, (Mr. Pakenham,) asked the reason for 
his assumptions from the Nootka convention. It is 


| to be regretted that the reasons have not been fully 


given. That ‘spot of ground is so expansive,’? | 
that it were well to fix some limit to its growth. 
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Mr. Chairman, the first article of this Nootk 
convention provides for the restoration of « build. 
ings and tracts of land situated on the northwest 
coast of America,” or on the adjacent islands, of 
which British subjects ‘* were dispossessed about 
the month of April, 1789.” The reference is to 
the transaction at Nootka Sound; and I beliey: it 
has been sufficiently proven, that when the Spa % 
ish officer arrived, there were no buildings at the 
place, that no tracts of land were claimed by British 
subjects, and therefore that the article was void. 
The second article provides for compensation for 
the losses sustained by acts of violence. This was 
fulfilled by the payment of the sum agreed on— 
$210,000—and which probably much surpassed 
any loss sustained. 
The third article gives to the subjects of both 
the contracting parties the right to land on the 
coast of the Pacific or South sea, “in places not 
already occupied, for the purpose of carrying on 
their commerce with the natives of the country, 
or of making settlements there,’’ subject to the re- 
strictions in the following articles. 
Among the restrictions, the only one having an 
important bearing on the right to make settlements, 
is in the fifth article, which limits those settlements 
to the coast and adjacent islands * situate to th 
north of the coast already occupied by Spain.’’ 
This treaty was formed in 1790. In 1789, Spain 
settled Nootka; therefore, the joint right of settle- 
ment was north of this point. Then, sir, the ques- 
tion arises: what extent of ground did the Spanish 
settlement cover? The established usage is, that 
settlement on any part of an island, is considered 
as extending to the whole. The line, if this be 
correct, which forms the southern limit of the 
British right to make settlements under the Nootka 
convention, is to be drawn through the head of 
Quadra and Vancouver’s Island. 
Mr. Chairman, accustomed to believe that Brit- 
ish subjects had no right to settle, except for pur- 
poses of fur trade, in the region of Astoria and its 
dependencies; that it was sheer assumption on their 
part to claim authority to make permanent settle- 
ments in southern Oregon; I listened with much 
surprise to the gentleman who yesterday construed 
the claim as extending to the whole coast down to 
Mexico. British diplomatists are seldom barred 
by modesty from asking for enough; but this con- 
struction surpasses any they have ever made, and, 
if correct, would greatly modify my opinions on 
our peeneet policy. I have endeavored to construe 
the Nootka convention by its terms; now, sir, | 
will refer to its history, as illustrative of the object 
_ the British negotiators had in view. In what part 
' of the coast of northwestern America had British 
subjects sought to trade? The publication of 
Cook’s voyages originally attracted British enter- 
prise to the American coast of the north Pacific. 
Cook first landed at Nootka, and his examinations 
| were thence northward. The British adventurers 
in the fur trade followed in his track. To show 
that they neither engaged in, nor valued the trade 
south of that point, I will read another passage 
| from * Dixon’s Voyage round the World.” At- 
tached to his journal is a condensed history of the 
fur trade, as it existed two years before the Nootka 
treaty. Page 321, he says: ‘* From this short 
‘sketch of the fur trade, thou mayest easily per- 
‘ceive that many great advantages would be de- 
‘rived from it, if placed on a permanent footing; 
“to effect which, I should conceive the most eligi- 
‘ble plan would be to establish a factory on the 
‘coast; and the north end of Queen Charlotte's 
‘island seems peculiarly well adapted for that pur- 
‘pose; the situation is nearly central, between 
‘Cook’s river and King George’s Sound: and we 
|| “are well assured that the furs to the southward 
| are of a very inferior quality.’’ The region, then, 
(in which the trade existed, for which British nego- 
'| tiators were contending,) was from King George's 
Sound to the north. Would they embarrass the 
treaty by a stipulation not important to the object? 

But we are not left to speculation on this point; 

the debates in the British Parliament, and the post- 
| tion taken by the Spanish commissioner, Quadra, 
_ show the interpretation given to the treaty by both 
Governments at the date of its formation. 

I will read two extracts from the parliamentary 
|| debates, and each shall be from those most anxious 
| to give a wide and favorable construction to the 
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treaty. 
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The Duke of Montrose, who in the House of 
Lords moved an address of thanks to his Majesty 
for the successful termination of the Spanish nego- 
tiations, December 13, 1790, enumerating the ad- 
vantages derived from the Nootka convention, 
said: “ We are not only restored to Nootka, but, 
‘by an express stipulation, we may participate in 
‘a more northern settlement.’” 

Mr. Duncombe, who moved thé address in the 
House of Commons, December 14th, 1790, said: 
“Tt was in consequence of an unprovoked insult 
‘that satisfaction had been demanded, and that 
‘satisfaction was obtained by the convention, 
‘which also secured to us the means of extending 
‘our commerce and navigation, and of giving ad- 
‘ditional vigor to our manufactures.’’ Each treats 
it as an acquisition of advantages, and the highest 
claim is restoration to Nootka, and the privilege of 
making more northern settlements. 

Throughout the lone debate, there is nowhere 
to be found a claim to territorial acquisition by the 
treaty; and to the bitter irony and jeering taunts of 
Mr. Fox upon the position in which the territorial 
pretensions of Great Britain had been left, his 
eyeat rival, Mr. Pitt, then premier, made no re- 
ply, but continued to urge the commercial advan- 
taves his Government had gained. 

To our times has been left the conflict of con- 
struction foreshadowed by Mr. Fox when he sar- 
castically proposed to write in the margin of most 
of the articles of the convention, ** This will afford 
‘an admirable opportunity for the future display 
‘of the power and energy of Great Britain.”’ : 

Sefior Quadra and Captain Vancouver met at 
Nootka Sound in 1792, commissioned to carry out 
the first article of the treaty, called the Nootka 
Sound convention. Fortune favored the examina- 
tion of the case, in the number of witnesses that 
happened to be present. Captains Gray and In- 
craham, who witnessed the transactions in 1788 
and 1789, were again at Nootka. In answer to 
interrogatories, they presented a written statement, 
conclusive as to the temporary character of 
Meares’s building, and that it was destroyed by his 
associates. ‘They further stated, that though they 
had been long in trading intercourse with the na- 
tives of the island, and spoke their language, they 
had never heard of any lands having been pur- 
chased by Meares. The Portuguese captain, Vi- 
una, was also there, and corroborated the state- 
ment of Captains Gray and Ingraham. Maquin- 
na and the neighboring chiefs denied that they had 
ever sold any lands to British subjects. There- 
upon, Sefior Quadra decided that no lands were to 
be restored. 

After a long correspondence, it was finally de- 
eided by Vancouver, who proposed to refer the 
matter back to the two Governments, and in the 
meantime recognised Nootka as a Spanish port. 

Attempts have been made to prove that subse- 
quently the port of Nootka was surrendered to a 
British officer; but this is rendered very improbable, 
from the contradictory statements, as well as the 
fact, that in the next year, (1793,) Spain and Great 
Britain formed an alliance, *‘ an intimate and entire 
‘ concert, to oppose the dangerous views of aggres- 
‘sion and aggrandizement on the part of France.”’ 

But, sir, it is for those who assert the restitution 
to have been made, to produce the evidence of such 
fact. Until this be done, it may well be assumed 
that Spain abandoned the post as useless, when 
her friendly alliance with Great Britain removed 
the apprehension which had led to its formation. 

Then, sir, following the position of the British 
Minister, (Mr. Pakenham,) that the Nootka con- 
vention is still in force, and combining the relations 
of that treaty with those of the British and Ameri- 
can convention of 1827, we have the rights of the 
contracting parties varying in each of the geograph- 
ical divisions of the territory. In the northern di- 
vision, the Nootka convention gives joint right of 
trade and settlement. In the southern division, the 
United States have possession, and the convention 
of 1827 gives to British subjects joint right of trade 
and navigation. In the intermediate division—be- 
ing the region between the valley of the Columbia 
and the most northern Spanish settlement in 1790— 
the rights and privileges of both parties are subject 
to the convention of 1827, and, limited by its pro- 
visions, are confined to purposes of trade. 

The convention of 1818, prolonged in 1827, was 


designed to ‘prevent disputes,” and leave the |. 
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country ‘‘ free and open’? to both of the contract- 
ing parties. It provided that neither, during its 
continuance, should do anything to impair the 
claims of the other party. The object, the privi- 
lege, and the proviso alike combine, to forbid either 
party from extending its agricultural settlements 
beyond the previously permitied limits. Whilst, 
therefore, we should restrict our permanent estab- 
lishments to Astoria and its dependencies, we have 
a right to require England to confine hers within 
the bounds prescribed by the Nootka convention. 
Sir, the notice which I think is most demanded in 
our present situation, is, to inform Great Britain 
that her agricultural settlements south of Puet’s 
Sound violate both the object and the terms of our 
treaty, and cannot be permitted. The enforcement 
of that notice, and the natural progress of events, 
would finally secure to us not only all of our an- 
cient claims, but also those we have acquired by 
purchase of the Spanish title—the whole of Oregon. 

Mr. Chairman, when the bill reported by the ter- 
ritorial committtee was postponed for the resolu- 
tion which we are now discussing, the order indi- 
cated both by the President and our present cir- 
cumstances, seemed to me reversed. 

In the Annual Message of the Executive to this 
Congress, we are recommended to pass a law for 
the termination of the Oreron convention; but we 
are told in the same communication, ** beyond all 
* question, the protection of our laws and our juris- 
‘ diction, civil and criminal, ought to be immediate- 
‘ly extended over our citizens in Oregon.”’ 

‘We are further recommended to establish aven- 
cies among the Indian tribes west of the ** Rocky 
mountains,’’ and to protect the route from our Mis- 


souri settlements to Oregon by a sufficient force of 


mounted riflemen. Now, sir, I wish these recom- 
mendations to be carried eut in the order which 
circumstances indicate. The laws, the agencies, 
and the riflemen first; the notice afterwards. 

The emigrant from the United States to Oreron 
passes over a prairie desert, infested by roving 
bands of predatory savages, and emigration is re- 
tarded by the hazard of the trip. To keep the 
country *‘ open’ to our people, we need riflemen 
to watch the gate. 

The Hudson Bay Company, by its unrivalled 
trade among the tribes of Oregon, has acquired an 
influence which it is important to counteract—for 
this, Indian agents are required. 

British laws have lone since been extended into 
Oregon for the benefit of British subjects. Shall 
we refuse to do as much for the citizens of the Uni- 
ted States? No,sir. Nor will the recently mani- 
fested spirit of emigration admit of delay. Our 
people have removed the ‘* Far West”’ into Oregon. 
American hearts have gone over the mountain, and 
American laws should follow. 

Sir, we have been asked why our citizens have 
left the repose of civil government to plunge into 
the haunts of savage beast and savage man. For 
an answer, I point to the energy and restless spirit 
of adventure which is characteristic of our people, 
and has contributed much to illustrate our history 
in peace and in war. They have exchanged repose 
for forest danger and privation; they have gone to 
the school of the wilderness, from which came forth 
the moral dignity of Daniel Boone, the giant great- 
ness of Andrew Jackson. 


What obligation—whose right—have our emi- | 


erants violated? They have gone into territory in- 
disputably our own: into the valley of the Columbia, 
to Astoria and its dependencies. If to hold for the 
common benefit the common property—to tame the 
wilderness and render it productive—incur sentence 
of excommunication, 

“ Methinks the punishment surpasses the offence.” 
But the peaceful agricultural character of the.emi- 
gration is denied, if, with the axe and plough, they 
also take the rifle. 
of the frontier man. It contributes both to his food 
and his defence. You might as well divide the man 
and horse of the fabled Centaur, as take his rifle 
from the western pioneer. The tide of emigration 
bears them westward; westward let it flow, until, 
to use the idea of the lamented Linn, our people 
shall sit down on the shores of the Pacific, and 
weep that there are no more forests to subdue. 
The purpose with which our citizens have emi- 


| grated into Oregon is agricultural; that of the Hud- 


son’s Bay Company, to keep the country in its 
wilderness condition for the advantages of fur trade. 
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Sir, the rifle is part and parcel | 
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The distinction well expresses the difference be- 
tween the Governments they represent. One popu- 
lar, and seeking to enlarge the circle of its benefits; 
the other restrictive, confines its favors to a few, 
(in the strone language of an English writer, no- 
ticing this subject,) “like a harsh step-mother, pets 
the favorite, and plunders the family.”’ 

Whatever interests Great Britain had were con- 
ferred upon the Eludson Bay Company, with power 
to exclude British subjects from the territory; and 
notwithstanding much has been said about coloni- 
zation by that company, l believe the practice has 
been to require discharged servants to leave the 
country. Fur-trading is the antagonist ot coloniza- 
tion; and I doubt not, if the Hudson Bay Company 
could control the destiny of Oreron, with a very 
small exception, it would remain the fie ld of hunters 
and the home of fur-bearing beusts. 

Sir, both in the leetslative halls of the State 
in primary assemblies of the people, a general de- 
termination has been shown against permitting a 
policy so narrow and so sordid to control a terri- 
tory we believe to be our own This 


s and 


W ish of the 
people meets no opposition here. ‘Then, sir, waiv- 
ing the consideration of any sinister motive or seec- 
tional hate which may have brought alli 
support of the resolution now before us, I will treat 
it as sinely aimine at the object which in common 
we desire—to secure the whole of Oregon to the 
United States. 

Thus considered, the dissolution of the Orecon 
convention becomes a mere question of time. As 
a friend to the extension of our Union, and there- 
fore prone to insist upon its territorial claims, | 
have thought this movement premature, that we 
should have put ourselves in the strongest attitude 
for the enforcement of our claims befor: we fixed 
a day on which negotiations should be terminated 
That nation negotiates to most advantage which is 
best prepared for war. Gentlemen have treated 
the idea of preparation for war as synonymous with 
the raising of an army. It is not so; indeed that 
is the last measure, and should only be resorted to 
when war has become inevitable; and then a very 
short time will always be, I trust, sufficient. But 
sir, there are preparations which require years, 
and can only be made in a state of peace; such are 
the fortifications of the salient points and main en- 
trances of our coast. For twenty-odd years, south- 
ern men have urged the occupation of the Tortu- 
Are those who have so long opposed appro- 
priations for that purpose, ready to grant them now 
in such profusion that the labor of three years may 
he done in one? No, sir; the occasion, by increas- 
ing the demand for money elsewhere, must increase 
the opposition. That rock, which nature placed 
like a sentin@l to guard the entrance into the Medi- 
terranean of our continent, and which should be 
Areus-eyed to watch it, will stand without an em- 
brasure to look through. 

How is the case in Oregon? Our settlements 
there must be protected, and, under “sega cir- 
cumstances, an army of operations in that country 


sto the 


fas, 


| must draw its food from this; but we have not suf- 


ficient navy to keep open a line of communication 
by sea around Cape Horn; and the rugged route, 
and the great distance, forbid the idea of supplying 
it by transportation across the mountains. Now, 
let us see what time, and the measures more point- 
edly recommended by the President, would effect. 


Our jurisdiction extended into Oregon, the route 


guarded by stockades and troops, a new impulse 
would be given to emigration; and in two or three 


' vears the settlement on the Willamette might grow 


into a colony, whose flocks and herds and granaries 
would sustain an army whenever one should be 
required. 

By agencies among the Indian tribes, that effect- 
ive ally of Great Britain which formerly she has 
not scrupled to employ, would be rendered friendly 
to our people. In the meantime, roads could be 
constructed for the transportation of munitions of 
war. Then we should be prepared to assert, and 
effectively maintain, our claims to their ultimate 
limits. 

I could not depreciate my countrymen; I would 
not vaunt the prowess of an enemy; but, sir, I tell 
those gentlemen who, in this debate, have found it 
so easy to drive British troops out of Oregon, that 
between England and the United States, if hostili- 
ties occur in that remote territory, the party must 


‘ succeed which has bread within the country. 
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Mr. Chairman, convinced of the necessity of 
being secure at home, before we can act efficiently 
abroad—instructed by the history of our army's 
embarrassments on former occasions—I desired 
such delay as would enable us to take the prepara- 
tory steps to which I have alluded, Other opin- 
ions prevail, and from among the various proposi- 
tions submitted, itis necessary to select. These 
may be divided into two classes—such as propose 
to give notice for the termination of the Oregon 
convention, to exercise exclusive sovereignty over 
the whole territory—and such as propose the no- 
tice, to expedite negotiations. The first is advo- 
cated by those whose creed, as announced by them- 
selves, is, ** the whole of Oregon or none, now or 
never;’’ which so inevitably leads to war, that I 
have been surprised to hear it announced that war 
need not follow its adoption. Will England aban- 
don a claim for which she has been more than fifty 
years contending, because we have ordered her to 
do so? Grant that she needs, and desires peace; 
yet her position before the Powers of Europe 
would not allow her to submit to such unceremo- 
nious expulsion; but at the expiration of twelve 
months after the notice has been given, in the lan- 
guage of the President, ‘* we shall have reached a 
period when the national rights in Oregon must 
either be abandoned or firmly maintained.’’ Sir, 
I will not suppose them abandoned, but will ask 
the peculiar friends of this policy, by what means 
they propose to maintain—what preparations they 
have made to enforce them? Before terminating 
the convention, as much time as is desirable may 
be taken, without affecting our claim, but immedi- 
ate action is required afterwards; because thence- 
forward possession matures into title. But if we 
should supinely sit down after taking a step that 
required us to advance, would our far-seeing rival 
neglect the advantage ? 

The case is too plain to admit of a doubt: energy 
alone could preserve our rights, and those who 
advocate this policy should have preceded the 
measure by preparations for war. ‘This has not 
been done; our credulity has even been taxed by 
assertions that it was the way to secure peace; 
and our vanity fed by assurances of the ease with 
which we could conquer Great Britain. The in- 
terest of my constituents will not allow me to be 
credulous; I can trast to no such siren song as 


this. Then, sir, it only remains for me to co- | 


ope rate with those who couple with the notice 
further negotiation; and this implies a probable 
division of the territory; for it is idle to offer to 
treat, with a determination to claim the whole 
matter in dispute.. We have been told in this 
discussion that negotiations were at an end, and 
that the British Government would never accept 
the ulumatum of the United States. I have no 
means of knowing what that Government will do, 
than as the history of the past may speak for the 
future. ‘The negotiations of Ghent will justify us 
in believing that Great Britain may reject proposi- 
tions, and afterwards accept them—may offer ulti- 
mata, and finally recede. But why is it said that 
negolations are at an end? It is true they have 
been fruitless; but unless we destroy it, a wide 
margin remains for their future operation, and 
more than one mode for their conduct. Arbitra- 
tion was declined; and in view of our situation it 
could not be otherwise, for where could an arbiter 
be found? Sir, let us look around. The Ger- 
manic States, with Prussia at their head, having 
found themselves unable to restrain emigration, 
were last year engaged in devising the means to 
divert it from our republic; and among other rea- 
sons for this policy was prominent the opinion, 
that emigrants to this country became imbued 
with the love of free institutions, and by their 
correspondence, yrroduced dissatisfaction among 
the friends they had left behind them. Our old 
ally, France, jealous of our rapid growth, has 
recently resisted the extension of our territory, and 
now wishes to import to this continent the Euro- 
pean balance of power. But why specify. The 
conflict of systems is at hand; despotism sits 
frightened on thesleeping giant of popular strength ; 
our republic is watched as the disturbing intruder; 
and every move which threatens his waking, in- 
creases the hate towards us. Not, then, to a 
crowned head could we submit the question of 
our territorial limits. But are there not other 


modes? ‘These who, believing our title indisput- ! 
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able, reject all further negotiations about territor 
entirely our own, but draw a conclusion which 
follows from their premises. 

So far as other claims have been presented, I | 
believe, as the President affirms, that our title to | 
Oregon * is the best now in existence;”’? yet I am 
far from being able to assert that it is perfect. The 
dust of ages has accumulated on the parchment, || 
obscured its characters, and the best minds have |; 
labored in vain to bring them distinctly into light. | 
The obscurity of the title has induced, time and | 
again, the proposition to divide the territory as the | 
only mode of quieting illy-defined and conflicting | 
claims. Sir, when gentlemen assert that our title | 
is indisputable to the whole territory up to 54° 40’ | 
of north latitude, they place our Government in | 
no enviable position. What! have we been offer- 
ing to surrender part of the domain of this republic 
to buy a peaceable possession of the rest? I re- | 
joice to believe that such charge can never be sus- | 
tained; and for this democratic Administration, I 
deny that it would ever claim the power, or have 
the wish, to mutilate the territory of our Union. | 
I have expressed my belief that our title is the best | 
to the whole of Oregon; but no title can be perfect 
without occupation; and let it be remembered, that || 
north of the 49th parallel, with the exception of 
the settlement at Nootka Sound, there has never | 
been by Spain or ourselves any actual possession. | 
If gentlemen will not make the distinction between 
American soil and an undefined, imperfect claim, | 
I rely upon the country to supply the deficiency. | 
Mr. Chairman, if we pass this notice, but make 
no adequate provision for the common defence, | 
the President will be reduced to the necessity of | 
adjusting the rival claims within twelve months | 
by treaty, or plunging the country unarmed into | 
war. 

If, sir, reduceed to this alternative by those 
whose eager haste would not be warned, he shall | 
obtain by treaty such a boundary as will neither | 
forfeit the more important interests, nor compro- 
mise the honor of our country, I shall esteem the 
termination fortunate. Much as I wish our Union 
to possess the whole of Oregon, I would, in that 
case, approve of its division, and be prepared to 
meet whatever censure might fall upon the act. 
In advance, and in anticipation of such a contin- 
gency, I will announce my willingness to take the || 
49th ‘parallel of latitude, extended on to the Pacific | 
ocean: not that this parallel is called for by any 
treaty stipulation, but that the boundary is unde- 
fined; and this line avoids any question which can 
be a point of honor to either country. It is above 
our most northern post on the Columbia river, and 
south of the British explorations on Frazer's river. 
It gives to each a part of Quadra and Vancou- 
ver’s Island, and divides the harbors of the coast. 
It is not all that we might claim by fair construc- 
tion of the Nootka Sound convention; but the con- 
cession is not greater than is due to other inter- 
ests—due to the spirit of the age, and the prosperi- 
ty that awaits our Government in peace. toi 
sessed, as by this line we should be, of the agri- 
cultural portion of the country, of the Straits of | 
Fuca, and Admiralty Inlet, to American enterprise | 
and American institutions we can, without a fear, 
intrust the future. Ifthe contracting parties can- 
not thus agree, are, then, negotiations at an end? 
Though we could not find an arbiter to whose de- 
cision it would be proper to submit our claims—to 
hush the clamor of aggrandizement raised against 
us, to be justified before the world in any conse- | 
quences which may follow, secure in the justice of 
our cause—we might refer the question to a mixed 
commission, a board equally composed of British | 
subjects and American citizens, with power to | 
choose as an umpire between them some man whose 
wisdom would give force to his opinion, and whose 
character would remove him beyond the influence 
of a sordid motive. Freed from the restraints of | 
diplomatic form, much good might follow such a 
course; at least, we might expect to learn to what 
last port this floating British claim is driven for a 
refuge. 

Mr. Chairman, unfortunately the opinion has 
gone forth, that no ponies dare to be the advo- 
cate of peace, when the question of war is mooted, || 
That will be an evil hour—the sand of our repub- | 
lic will be nearly run—when it shall be in the 
power of any demagogue, or fanatic, to raise a war | 
clamor, and control the legislation of the country, * 
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The evils of war must fall upon the people, and 


_ with them the war feeling should originate. We 
, 


their representatives, are but a mirror to reflect the 
light, and never should become a torch to fire the 
pile. But, sir, though gentlemen go, torch in hand 
among combustible materials, they still declarc 
there is no danger of a fire. War speeches, and 
measures threatening war, are mingled with pro- 
fuse assurances of peace. Sir, we cannot expect 
we should not require, our adversary to submit to 
more than we would bear; and I ask, after the yo- 
tice has been given, and the twelve months haye 
expired, who would allow Great Britain to exer- 
cise exclusive jurisdiction over Oregon? If we 
would resist such act by force of arms, before our- 


selves performing it, we should prepare for war. 


Some advocates of this immediate notice have 


urged their policy by reference to a resolution of 


the Democratic Baltimore convention, and contend- 
ed that the question was thereby closed to members 


| of the Democratic party. That resolution does 
|, not recommend immediate notice, but recommends 


the “ reannexation of Texas’’ and the ** reoceupa- 
tion of Oregon”’ at the ‘earliest practicable pe- 


'riod.”? The claim is strongly made to the ‘whole 


of Oregon;’’ and the resolution seems directed more 
pointedly to space than time. Texas and Oregon 
were united in the resolution; and had there been a 
third question involving our territorial extension, 
I doubt not it would have been united with the 
other two. The addition of territory to our Union 
is part of the Democratic faith, and properly was 
placed in the declaration of our policy at that time. 
To determine whether that practicable period has 
arrived, is now the question; and those who cor- 
dially agree upon the principle of territorial en- 
largement have, and may continue sail to differ on 
that question. Sir, though it is demonstrable that 
haste may diminish but cannot increase our chances 
to secure the whole of Oregon, yet because south- 
ern men have urged the wisdom of delay, we have 
had injurious comparisons instituted between our 
conduct on Texas annexation and Oregon occupa- 


\tion. Is there such equality between the cases 


that the same policy must apply to each? Texas 
was peopled, the time was present when it must be 
acquired, or the influences active to defeat our an- 
nexation purpose would probably succeed, and the 


country be lost to us forever. Oregon is, with a 
small exception, still a wilderness; our claim to ul- 
| timate sovereignty cannot be weakened during the 


continuance of the Oregon convention, That ill- 
starred partnership has robbed us of the advan- 


tages which an early occupation would have given 


to our people in the fur trade of the country, and 


| we are now rapidly advancing to a position from 


which we can command the entire territory. In 
Texas annexation we were prompted by other and 
higher considerations than mere interest. Texas 
had been a member of our family; in her infancy, 
had been driven from the paternal roof, surrender- 


| ed to the government of harsh, inquisitorial Spain; 


but, true to her lineage, preserved the faith of oppo- 
sition to monarchical oppression. She now re- 
turned, and asked to be admitted to the hearth of 
the homestead. She pointed to the band of noble 
sons who stood around her, and said, ‘‘ Here is the 
remnant of my family; the rest I gave a sacrifice at 
the altar of our fathers’ God—the God of Liberty.” 
One, two, three, of the elder sisters strove hard to 


' close the door upon her; but the generous sympa- 
| thy, the justice of the family, threw it wide open, 


and welcomed her return. Such was the case of 
Texas: is there a parallel in Oregon? But who 
are those that arraign the South, imputing to us 
motives of sectional aggrandizement? Generally, 
the same who resisted Texas annexation, and now 
most eagerly press on the immediate occupation ot 


the whole of Oregon. The source is worthy the 
suspicion. These were the men whose constitu- 


tional scruples resisted the admission of a country 


| gratuitously offered to us, but now look forward to 


gaining Canada by conquest. These the same 
who claim a weight to balance Texas, whilst they 
attack others as governed by sectional considera- 
tions. Sir, this Tocnles of a political balance be- 
tween different sections of our Union, is not ot 
southern growth. We advocated the annexation 
of Texas as a “‘ great national measure;’’ we saw 


‘| in it the extension of the principles entrusted to 


our care. And if in the progress of the question it 
assumed a sectional hue, the coloring came from 
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the opposition that it met; an opposition based not 
upon a Showing of the injury it would bring to 
them, but upon the supposition that benefits would 
be obtained by us. 

Why is it that Texas is referred to, and treated 
as a southern measure merely, though its northern 
latitude is 429? and why has the West so often 


been reminded of its services upon Texas annexa- || 


tion? Is it to divide the South and West? Ifso, 
let those who seek this object cease from their 
travail, for their end can never be attained. 
common agricultural interest unites us in a com- 


i 


A ' 


mon policy, and the hand that sows seeds of dis- | 


sension between us will find, if they spring from the 


cround, that the foot of fraternal intercourse will 


tread them back to earth. 


The streams that rise in the West flow on and | 
are accumulated into the rivers of the South; they | 


bear the products of one to the other, and bind the | 


interests of the whole indissolubly together. The 
wishes of the one wake the sympathies of the 
other. 
sippi found an echo in the West, and Mississippi 
re-echoes the call of the West on the question 
of Oregon. Though this Government has done 
nothing adequate to the defence of Mississippi, 
though by war she has much to lose and nothing 
to gain, yet she is willing to encounter it, if ne- 
cessary to maintain our rights in Oregon. 
Legislature has recently so resolved, and her Gov. 
ernor, in a late message, says: If war comes * to 
us it will bring blight and desolation; yet we are 
ready for the crisis.” 


than to restrain excitement—than to oppose a pol- 
icy that threatens an unnecessary war? 
Mr. Chairman, I wish not to eulogize the State 


On Texas annexation the voice of Missis- | 


Her | 


The Oregon Question—Mr. Wood. 


-_ 


net of free institutions, have peacefully sought for 


admission. From sire to son, has descended our 
federative creed; opposed to the idea of sectional 
conflict for private advantage, and favoring the 
wider expanse of our Union. If envy, and jeal- 
ousy, and sectional strife, are eating like rust in 
the bonds our fathers expected to bind us, they 
come from causes which our southern atmosphere 
has never furnished. As we have shared in the 
toils, so we have gloried in the triumphs of our 
country. In our hearts, as in our history, are 
mingled the names of Concord and Camden, and 
Saratoga, and Lexington, and Plattsburg, and 
Chippewa, and Erie, and Moultrie, and New Or- 
leans, and Yorktown, and Bunker Hill. Grouped 
together, they form a record of the triumphs of our 
cause, a monument of the common glory of our 
Union. What southern man would wish it less 


_ by one of the northern names of which it is com- 


posed. Or where is he who, gazing on the obelisk 
that rises from the ground made sacred by the 
blood of Warren, would feel his patriot’s pride sup- 
pressed by local jealousy ? Type of the men, the 
event, the purpose it commemorates, that column 
rises stern, even severe, inits siiaplicity 5 neither 


|| niche nor moulding for parasite or creeping thing 


to rest on; composed of material that defies the 


| waves of time, and pointing like a finger to the 


Sir, could there be a higher | 
obligation on the representative of such a people | 


which I have in part the honor here to represent; | 


and her history, brief as it is, relieves me from 
the necessity of pledging her services to our Union 
in the hour of its need. 
of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. L. H. Sims,] 


requires my attention. In recounting the services of | 


the past as earnest for the future, he gave to every 
neighboring name a place, but left out nag haan 
Passed over it unheeded in his transit from Ala- 


f 
bama to New Orleans. 


paigns, and were leaders at Pensacola; further let 


ma to Ne Sir, let me tell him that | 
Mississippi’s sons bled freely in the Creek cam- | 


source of noblest thought. Beacon of freedom, it 
guides the present generation to retrace the foun- 
tain of our years and stand beside its source; to 
contemplate the scene where Massachusetts and 
Virginia, as stronger brothers of the family, stood 
foremost to defend our common rights; and re- 
memberance of the petty jarrings of to-day are 
buried in the nobler friendship of an earlier time. 

Yes, sir, and when ignorance, led by fanatic hate, 
and armed by all uncharitableness, assails a do- 


| mestic institution of the South, I try to forgive, for 


But the marked omission | 


the sake of the righteous among the wicked—our 
natural allies, the Democracy of the North. Thus, 


| sir, I leave to silent contempt the malign predic- 


general to sally forth and meet him atthe outer gate, | 


that our Governor issued orders to restrain their | 


going: and on the field to which he has so specially 
alluded—the batde of New Orleans, Mississippi 


dragoons, led by our gallant Hinds, performed that | 
feat, which the commanding general announced as | 


the admiration of one army and the wonder of the 


other. Sir, I will only add, that whenever the | 
honor of our country is assailed, whenever its ter | 
ritory is invaded—to the North or to the South, to | 
the East or to the West—if then we shall be warned | 
of the prowess of the foe; if then we shall hear of | 
armed fleets that skim along the sea and wait like | 


birds of prey to stoop upon our commerce; if then 
we shall be threatened with a cloud of banners that 
folded wait to gather on our sky, and darken it with 
the storm of war; from the gulf shore to the banks 
of our mighty river, through the length and breadth 
of Mississippi, her sons will answer with defiance, 
and scornfully reply, 


‘*Free be your banners flung, we’re loth 
Their silken folds should feed the moth.” 


Mr. Chairman, why have such repeated calls | 


been made upon the South to rally to the rescue? 


When, where, or how, has she been laggard or de- | 


serter? 


In 1776, the rights of man were violated in the | 


outrages upon the northern Colonies, and the South 
united in a war for their defence. In 1812, the flag 
of our Union was insulted, our sailors’ rights in- 


vaded ; and though the interests infringed were main- | 
ly northern, war was declared, and the opposition | 


to its vigorous prosecution came not from the 
South. 


If, sir, we have not been the “ war party in peace,” 
neither have we been ‘ the peace party in war,” 
and I will leave the past to answer for the future. 
Ifwe have not sought the acquisition of provin- 
ces by conquest, neither have we desired to ex- 
clude from our Union such as, drawn by the mag- 


We entered it for the common cause, and | 
for the common cause we freely met its sacrifices. 


tions of the member from Ohio, who spoke in the 
early stage of this discussion; whilst it pleases me 
to remember the manly and patriotic sentiments of 
the gentleman who sits near me, [Mr. McDowe 1, ] 
and who represents another portion of that State. 
In him I recognise the feelings of our western 


. | brethren; his were the sentiments which accord 
ne tell him, that when they heard of an invading | 


foe upon the coast of Louisiana, the spirit was so || 


with their acts in the past, and which, with a few 
ignoble exceptions, I doubt not they will emulate, if 
again the necessity should exist. Yes, sir, if ever 
they hear the invader’s foot has been pressed upon 
our soil, they will descend to the plain like an 
avalanche, rushing to bury the foe. 

In conclusion, I will say, free from any forebo- 
dings of evil, above the influence of taunts, beyond 
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the reach of treasonable threats, and confiding se- | 
curely in the wisdom and patriotism of the Execu- | 


tive, I shrink from the assertion of no right, and 


will consent to no restrictions on the discretion of 


the treaty-making power of our Government. 


THE OREGON QUESTION. 


REMARKS OF MR. B. R. WOOD, 


OF NEW YORK, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 31, 1846. 


|The House being in Committee of the Whole on 


the state of the Union, and having under consid- 
eration the joint resolution to terminate the con- 
vention of 1827 for the joint occupancy of the 


Oregon territory, and the various amendments 
thereto— 


Mr. WOOD addressed the committee, in sub- 
stance, as follows: 

He believed, he said, that all were now con- 
vinced that this House was divided into three dis- 
tinct divisions: first, those opposed to giving the 
notice; next, those in favor of it, and yet were for 
negotiation; and, lastly, those who were in favor 


of the notice, and yet insisted on the whole of Or- | 


/egon to 54° 40’—a policy which, if carried out, 


would inevitably lead to war. 
resentatives of a State, which, in such an event, 
would have to do no small share of the fighting, 
and what was of still more consequence, no small 


As one of the Rep- | 


' share of the paying, he felt obliged to offer some 
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remarks on this subject. He would not boast of 
the courage of his State, for fear it might be 
doubted. She was wise enough, he trusted, “ not 
to seek the fight,’’ and gallant enough ‘ not to 
shun it when it eame.’’ She would pay all just 
demands upon her, whether in gold or iron. Thus 
much of vaunting, the common sense of the House 
would excuse; but he could not have asked such 
an indulgence, had he gone any farther than this. 
Had he joined in the wild war-ery which had rung 
through this House, carrying us back to the dark 
ages, or, at least, to that time when some fiery 
Percy or hot Douglass marshalled their retainers, 
not then, as now, for a foray on the ballot-box, or 
at most on the treasury, but on border lands; had 
he literally deified the tiger attributes of his spe- 
cies, invoked war, the scourge and curse of na- 
tions, as a blessing upon his country; or exalted 
mere brute courage over all that was intellectual 
and moral in man, as had been done on this floor, 
he would notonly have apologized to this House, 
but to Christendom, for so gross an attack upon 
the civilization of the ave. 

He admired the moral courage of the eentleman 
from South Carolina, [Mr. Ruerr,) who was the 
first on this floor to rebuke this spirit, and to strip 
war of its tinsel, and show it as it was, a naked 
revolting skeleton. He, for one, thought not the 
less of his bravery, for his morality. Talk to 
** novel-reading girls and beardless boys of the e¢lo- 
ries and laurels of war, but not to men of sense.’’ 
Why, sir, said he, when I, the son of a revolu- 
tionary soldier, heard the revolutionary war al- 
luded te in connexion with the one here invoked, 
I felt that it was almost sacrilege to name them in 
the same breath; it was virtually confounding the 
patriot and the brigand. : 

Gentlemen, he said, had talked as if the only 
reasons for opposition to a war for Orezon were 
founded in fears of England. Were there not suf- 
ficient reasons to deprecate a war, other than our 
fears? Grant, if you choose, for the sake of the 
argument, that England should be worsted in ev- 
ery conflict, and that your plans for conquest and 
victory, like Captain Bobadil’s, were perfectly 
feasible, it would still be dear-bought victory. You 
would have inflicted greater evils on your own 
country than on your enemy’s. You will have de- 
moralized your country, centralized its Govern- 
ment, swept away its democracy, and erected on 
its ruins a military aristocracy, and thrown back 
for years the civilization of mankind. Nor would 
this be all. You will have arrested the progress 
of liberal opinions throughout the world, and es- 
pecially in that very country where the principles 
of free trade (the best of all peace societies) are 
spreading rapidly, widely, and triumphantly, ben- 
efiting alike that country and this, and which can 
be arrested only by a war between the two na- 
uons. 

Gentlemen were very much inclined to denounce 
England; but the England of 1775 or 1812 was not 
the England of 1846. Paradoxical as it micht 
seem, the only effectual way to attack England was 
by peace, and not by war. It was the only way 
you could reach her proud unfeeling aristocracy, 
who had been built up by war, and whom a con- 
tinuance of peace would ere long put down. With 
that aristocracy none of us had any sympathy; but 
he trusted all had with a down-trodden people, 
struggling to unclasp their grasp, and who had 
been demoralized, plundered, beggared, and re- 
duced to starvation, by glorious war. And if the 
same state of things, and by the same means, was 
not produced in this country, it would not be the 
fault of some of the gentlemen who had addressed 
the committee, and where a population might ere 
long be found sufficiently degraded to hire them- 
selves for a shilling a day, as in England, to the 
trade of wholesale murder. Why was this deadly 
hate manifested against England? Say what you 
would, with all her injustice to Ireland, and toa 
portion of her own citizens, she still had more of 
civil and religious liberty than any other country 
in Europe. There the liberty of speech and of the 
press were inviolate, and the blush eame sometimes 


tingling to his own cheek when it occurred to him 


that in this respect it was more inviolable in Eng- 
land than in some portions of his own ee 
or 


Nor could he forget that the first aspirations 


civil and religious liberty that ever dawned on this 
world arose in England—the same spirit that sent 
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forth the Pilgrims of New England, inspired Hamp- 
den, Milton,and Vane, and brought the first Charles 
to the block. And, now, at this day, among the 
middle classes of England, and among those whose 
names are great without titles, were many who 
were manfully battling the cause of the people and 
of human progress, and who would deprecate a 
war with this country as a disgrace to civilization, 

The arrogance of the British Government, of 
which so much had been said, was as little to his 
taste as the profligacy and insidious tyranny of 
France, or the despotism of Russia. He conceded 
that all three were hostile to republican institutions; 
and it became us to see to it that no unjust act of 
ours should furnish them a pretext for an increased 
hostility. We were told, too, of the rapacity of 
England; so also was France and Russia. The 
one had once laid under contribution the Sandwich 
Islands, had seized on the Society Islands, and 
driven our own citizens from the Gaboon in Africa. 
The other, after blottung out one nation (Poland) 
from the map of the world, had, by subsidizing 
Sweden and Norway, extended her dominions 
across the eastern continent. On the south she 
commanded the Danube and the Euxine, while on 
our northwest she was in possession, and by treaty, 
of some six degrees of this very Spanish title. 
Who made us the avenger of the wrongs which 
these nations had inflicted? They bide their time. 
God had not made ustheiravenger. ‘** Vengeance 
is mine, saith the Lord.’’ It was madness and 
folly to run a ult against all these Powers; and 
when he read some of the resolutions offered in 
connexion with this subject, or listened to the dec- 
larations made on this floor and in the other wing 
of the Capitol, breathing defiance against the na- 
tions of the earth, challenging them to the fight, 
and boasting of the ease with which we could con- 
quer them, he knew of nothing which could equal 
such conduct save that of the madman, who, throw- 
ing himself on the track of a railroad, challenged 
a locomotive to fight, roundly asserting that it was 
nothing but a cook-stove on wheels. He was con- 
strained to believe that, with our Spanish title, we 
had also acquired no small share of Spanish Quix- 
otism and Spanish gasconade. 

"The gentleman from South Carolina had alluded 
to what rumor had said in relation to the introduc- 
tion of this notice; that it was in fact a game to 
make great men greater, and little men great. He 
would assure the gentleman that New York had no 
hand in such agame. And if the honorable gentle- 
man would present before the grand inquest of the 


nation as nuisances all such, and the whole tribe of | 


politicians by trade, he would bid him God speed. 

Why, sir, said he, the curse of an unborn poster- 
ity will rest on his head who, for his own aggran- 
dizement, shall unnecessarily plunge this country 
intoa war. Wo to him whoattemptsit. Ithad been 
asserted on that floor that no one could be the next 
President that had not joined in this war-cry and 
shouted for the whole of Oregon. He trusted he 
should never see the day when a mere popular cry, 
or mere availability, would constitute the qualifica- 
tion of a candidate for the presidency. He had 
voted for Mr. Polk, certainly not because he was in 
favor of ‘Texas, or had chimed in with any other 
popuiar ery, but because he believed him honest and 
capable, and because he had confidence in his integ- 
rity. Much had been said about another game or 
another compact—the whole of Oregon and the 
whole of Texas. If a game was playing he had no 
part in that either. Ifa compact, he had already 
shown by his vote in what light he regarded one 
part of it, at least. And yet it had been suggested 
that his vote, and of those who like him had voted 
against the annexation of Texas, or rather against 
a clause inits constitution, had been influenced by 
a certain distinguished northern statesman, [Mr. 
W ricurt, ] and inferences had been drawn therefrom 
in relation to that gentleman alike unjust and un- 
true. He knew nothing of that gentleman’s opin- 
ions, either in regard to Texas or Oregon, except 
what the public knew. He did not represent him 
or any other individual. He had acted in accord- 
ance with the views he had always entertained. It 
was a matter in which he could know no man; nor 
would he suffer the opinions of any man to come 
between him and the convictions of his own con- 
science. Nor had he voted against the annexation 
of Texas from any supposed hostility, as had been 
intimated, to the South. 
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He had acted from no | 
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might again see) the peculiar institutions of the 
South made a sine qua non qualification for the pre- 
sidency, and those same institutions made a subject 
matter of instruction to a foreign minister by a distin- 
guished southern statesman then holding a high sta- 
tion inthe Government. To that gentleman (person- 
ally unknown to him) he meant no disrespect. He 
would give him credit for his every virtue, and for 
the fact that his position, for the time being at least, 
was defined. He believed that that gentleman and 
his friends in this House were sincere in their oppo- 
sition to this notice. They viewed itas a war mea- 
sure. In this he differed with them. Did he view 
itin the same light, he should hesitate long before 
he gave it the sanction of his vote. But he did not 
so view it. The giving of this notice of itself can- 
not leadto a war. That depended on subsequent 


action—upon the carrying out the ultra views in | 


relation to Oregon which had been avowed in that 
House. The ‘masterly inactivity,’’ of which so 
much had been said, by bringing the citizens of 
the two countries in collision, would sooner or 
later lead to war. Seizing the whole of Oregon by 
‘**masterly inactivity’? would inevitably lead to 
war; and why the latter course had been called 
masterly he knew not, unless it was the conduct 
of masters, and very young masters, too. He 
would not, at this stage of the debate, discuss the 
question of title. He would merely lay downa 
few positions, without recourse to the musty rec- 
ords from which he had derived them, which others 
could, and would, he trusted, examine for them- 
selves. These positions, he thought, on examina- 
tion, would be found correct and true. There 
were very few who did not believe that Great Brit- 
ain had aclaim of some kind or other to the ter- 
ritory in dispute. Whether her title was derived 
from the Nootka Sound treaty, from the explora- 
tion of Mackenzie and the discovery of Frazer’s 
river, from proximity or contiguity, or from our 
oWn concessions, it was immaterial, and he should 
not now stop to consider. 
title south of 499 was unquestionable; and if the 
position taken by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Owen] was correct, and he thought it was, our 
title was good to 49° 30’; because it was asserted 
that Spain had a settlement at the time of the 
Nootka convention at that point, and Great Britain 
had abandoned all claim to any territory south of 


such motive, though he had already seen (and | 


He believed our own | 


it. If he had any doubts in this matter, it was as | 


to the fact, whether any bona fide settlement ever 
had been made in the disputed territory until re- 


cently, and since the commencement of this con. | 


troversy. He believed that we had claims, found- 
ed upon exploration and discovery, which, — 
the Spanish title out of the question, woul 

us up at least to 499. 


Britain had claimed no exclusive sovereignty. On | 
le || situation, it struck him that we should do that 
|| which at all times it was wise and well to do—finish 
| every fortification, and furnish them with ordnance 
|| —1,500 pieces of which were then needed for the 
conceded to Great Britain all north of 519°. What, || 
then, was the question at issue? What is the mat- 
ter at stake, which was to plunge two great nations, | 
the most civilized in the world, intoa war? It | 


the other hand, aside from the Spanish title, and 
by exploration and discovery, he had yet to learn 
that we had any title to the country north of 52° 
and east of the Straits of Fuca. Mr. Rush had 


was a strip of land about two degrees in breadth, 
on the uninhabited northwest coast, of doubtful 





| ment of this difficulty upon any line as a basis { 


carry || 
South of this parallel, Great | 
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nessee [Mr. Jounson] had said that the territory 
actually in dispute between the two countries | 

between 46° and 49°. This was new to him, and 
the first time he had ever heard of it. He had 
never heard of any one who contemplated a set 


ay 


ue- 


‘ar- 


ther south than 499°. It had been said that Amer- 
ican commercial enterprise could not succeed in 
Oregon unless the British were driven out. Ts 
was a reflection upon the American character he 
would not permit. For who ever heard of an jy- 
stance in which Americans, placed side by side 
with the British, or any other nation, could not 
compete with and outstrip in any enterprise? Aj] 
that the Americans wanted was good ports; and 
with them, and left to themselves, they could rival 
any nation in commerce without the protection of 
any powerful incorporated company, or the pat- 
ronage of the Government. The difference be- 
tween us and them is just the difference between 
this city and its badly-regulated concerns, and 
those cities which depend on themselves instead 
of the Government. And here, in passing, he 
would say that the popularity of the President, 
great as it was, and bovis SO, WaS OWine to 
his moderation and wisdom. It rested on his 49°, 
not on his 54° 40’; and he regretted to see resolu- 
tions offered in this House virtually reflecting on 
his course and his predecessors in this matter; and 
he had yet to learn whether they were the price of 
that forgiveness an honorable gentleman had kind- 
ly granted him for offering to compromise on the 
line of 49°, 

If this notice should be given, and we should, 
within the year, refuse to negotiate, England would 
then fill Canada and Oregon with troops; the West 
Indies, Bermuda, and Halifax with her ships-of- 
war and war-steamers. She would strike no blow, 
but wait our action; and should we attempt to 
take the whole of Oregon, or, mistakenly relying 
on disaffection in Canada, attempt its annexation, 
we should have war to the knife. Judging from 
the past, he had too much reliance on the modera- 


| ton and wisdom of the President to suppose he 
| would take any such course. 


He believed the Ad- 
ministration would negotiate, and settle this ques- 
tion by the law of nations, and not by the law of 
popular acclamation. He would not so far dis- 
trust the good sense of either nation as to suppose 


| that, at a time when their commercial relations 


were becoming more and more intimate and so 
beneficial to each other, they would madly, blind- 


| ly, and foolishly rush on war to adjust a disputed 


ttle they never could settle by fighting, but only by 
negotiation at last; and he would say, that if we 
went into such a war, we should soon learn the 
difference between defending our own country and 
carrying on an aggressive war against another. 
But, sir, said he, while things were in their present 


purpose—refit the navy, increase your war-steam- 


"ers, or, at least, provide the materials for a steam- 


value, and but little known. Would you, sir, fight || 


or nezotiate for this? 

Besides, and in addition to all this—and this was 
with him the greatest difficulty—the Government 
had thrice, with a perfect knowledge of its title, 
and in all sincerity, offered to divide this territory 
on the line of 49°, This was the line marked out 


by the treaty of Utrecht, and the line of proximity | 


and contiguity. 
you had three times offered to give away? Would 


we be justified before God and the world in rashly 


seeking war on such a quarrel? Gentlemen had 


| talked about the great value of the country north 


of 49°, and some of them had asserted, he believed, 
that without the whole, Oregon would not be worth 
a rush. We knew nothing of the country north 
of that parallel. All that had been said of its value 
and beauty were mere draughts on the imagina- 
tion. Captain Wilkes had confined his explora- 
tion to the south of 49°. All that was valuable to 


Would you go to war for what || 


' tested the truth of this assertion. 


marine. 

But the truth was, no one believed in war; pub- 
lic opinion was opposed to it, and so much opposed 
that they were not only averse to taking any steps 
to prepare for it, but he apprehended that with 
many there was an aversion to making the neces- 
sary appropriation for a peace establishment. He 
was for giving the notice, but not for pushing ul- 
terior measures to such an extreme as to preclude 
negotiation. The country did not believe that 
measures would be so pressed, and it did not, 
therefore, apprehend a war. But should he be 
mistaken in this, and war should come, it was not 
impulsive courage alone that could carry us safely 
through it. The experience of two wars had fully 
It had failed in 
the war of the Revolution, though urged on by the 
most ardent patriotism; and the great leader in that 
struggle (Washington) had left on record his opin- 


| ion of its inefficiency. Was this to bea war of a 
| single campaign, it might do much; but it would 


be a protracted war—one in which cool endurance 


| was as necessary as mere impulsive courage. This 


| us lay below that line. The most valuable harbors, || 


Puget’s Sound, Hood’s Canal, and Admiralty In- | 
let, were all south of 49°. The gentleman from Ten- ‘| 


the sufferings, the privations, and the pestilence of 
a camp, would soon break down, however enthu- 
siastic at first. War was now a science; and 
should it break out between the two countries, it 
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was not to be fought behind cotton bags, or in the 
forest glade with the rifle, but on another and a dif- 
ferent battle-field, amid the crossing of bayonets, | 
the flashing of sabres, the thunder of cannon, and | 
the whizzing of shells and Paixhan shot—or on 
the ocean wave, man to man, and gun to gun. | 
And sure he was, before three years had come and 
cone, all, save those who rioted in the licentious- 
ness of the camp, or who battened on the miseries 
of the human race—who, like vultures, hovered 
over the battle-field, or, like hyenas, preyed upon 
the slain—would wish for peace as ardently as did 
the venerable gentleman from Massachusetts and 
his coevals previous to the treaty of Ghent, and 
whose advent would be hailed by both nations as 
the best gift of Heaven. 
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SPEECH OF HON. W. T. COLQUITT, 
OF GEORGIA. 
In tHe Senate, February 17, 1846. 
On the Joint Resolution providing for giving the 
notice to terminate the convention between Great 


Britain and the United States relative to the Or- 
egon Territory. 


Mr. COLQUITT, who was entitled to the floor, 
iddressed the Senate as follows: 

Mr. Presipent: Not professing myself to have 
any knowledge ofa private thought or sentimenten - 
tertained by the President, which differs from those 
published to the world, I shall give the measures that 
he has recommended my support, relying with the 
fullest confidence on his honesty and integrity of 
purpose. It has been justly said that no Message 
which has ever emanated from a President of the 
people has met with more general approbation. It 
is dignified, able, and peaceful. All that he has said, 
and all that he has done, upon the subject of Ore- 
gon, has met a favorable response from the public. | 
It would be alibel upon his character, to say, that he 
does not now consider what he hasdone, and what 
he has offered to do, the best that might or could 
have been done for the interest and happiness of the 
people. Iam not willing that his political enemies 
should assert, or his political friends insinuate, that | 
he has taken any step that was not duly considered, 
and which he does not now approve. He is 
wronged by the supposition, that he is secretly pre- 
cipitating this country into a war, while all his pub- || 
lic communications breathe the language of peace. 
If war come, the fault will not be his. In what he 
has done, and what he has offered to do, we have 
the guaranty publicly made; what he is still pre- 
pared to do, and what sacrifices, he is now willing || 
to make; to preserve the peace and honor of the na- 
tion. He is no boasting braggart, seeking to win 
fame by plunging the country into war. The bloody 
laurel, if he could win it, would ill become his peace- 
ful brow; the olive wreath sits more gracefully || 
upon it. He has not been borne to his present igh 
and distinguished position upon the sighs and || 
groans of widows and orphans, which render it 
necessary to finish his race of glory in blood and || 
carnage. He will do all that can be done, consist- || 
ent with justice and honor, to preserve peace. This 
the country expects; this his Message proclaims; || 
and if war shall come, it must come in defiance of | 
his honest efforts to prevent it by every honorable 
sacrifice. I know that there are misgivings here, | 
and misgivings in the public mind, which have 
arisen in part from the construction placed upon 
the spirit of recent correspondence of the negotia- 
tors, but particularly from warlike speeches, made | 
by friends of the President, who are supposed | 
to have his private ear and to speak his private || 
thoughts. I raise my protest against such judg- | 
ment, while the Executive is in daily communica- | 
tion with Congress. When the people shall find | 
his public and his private acts in conflict with each || 
other, characterized by disguise and dissimulation— | 
the President weak and vacillating—driven from 
his dignified and peaceful position by inflammatory | 
speeches in Congress, it will be time enough to | 
convert public applause into public reprobation. | 

The spirit, feeling, and character of this debate | 
have been well calculated to make us all duly con- 
sider not only the question itself, but what may be | 
the probable result of our final action upon it. The \| 
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he Oregon Question—Mr. Colquitt. 
ardent and uncompromising, stimulated by personal 
courage and national pride, have drawn rich pic- 
tures of the future, aan us gaze in rapture on our 
laurelled warriors planting the standard of freedom 
on the shores of the Pacific, and trampling in con- 
tempt the foul pretensions of an ambitious toe. The 
prudent and the cautious, desiring to abate the kin- 
dling fires of war lit up by such flattering presenta- 
tions of national glory and renown, have reversed 
the painting, and make us contemplate scenes of 
desolation and woe. Ravaged coasts, plundered 
cities, an exhausted treasury, a subverted Govern- 
ment, have been the figures of the horoscope; while 
we have been made to stand, amid the groans of 
the dying and stillness of the dead, to look upon 
the country’s flag trailing the dust in dishonor and 
disgrace. Without permitting my feelings to be 
spurred on by the untamed ardor of the one, or 
fettered by the yielding caution of the other, I shall 
consider this question in the spirit of firmness and 
prudence. 

Is Oregon, in truth, honor, and justice, a terri- 
tory of the United States? Is our title unques- 
tionable to the whole country to the 54th parallel of 
latitude? Is there no encumbrance resting upon it? 
If we respond in the affirmative to these questions, 
we impose upon ourselves the necessity of main- 
taining these rights, regardless of consequences, or 
subjecting ourselves to the imputauon of basely 
yielding them in terror of British power. Let the 
question assume as many aspects as it may, the 
whole controversy settles here: whether there be 
any doubts as to the strength, clearness, and justice 
of our title? If there be none, we should support 
that right, ‘* peaceably if we can, forcibly if we 
must.’? 

It has been the business of some to describe the 
commercial and agricultural importance of Oregon; 
while it has been the task of others to depreciate its 
value, and represent it as unimportant and sterile. 
Its value does not'legitimately enter into a discus- 
sion involving a mere matter of right. If every 
acre were a garden, every river a stream of wealth, 
every bay and harbor a safe and prosperous mart 
for the world’s mighty commerce,—if it be not ours, 
justice demands that we abandon our pretensions. 
But if our title be clear and unquestionable, unen- 


! - . 
| cumbered, to the whole of Oregon,—though it were 
/a waste and rocky desert, scarcely inhabitable by 


the mountain goat, honor commands us to make no 


| surrender, unless the title first be cancelled by the 
_ last will and testament of the Republic. 


In the dis- 
cussion of this question, I shall divide the issues 
which have heen presented in the debate. In m 


| conception, blending the question of notice with 
| the asserted claim of unquestionable, indisputable, 


and uncompromising right to the whole of Oregon, 
has placed some distinguished statesmen in an im- 
proper position before the country. Taking the 
questions together—notice, and uncompromising 
right to the whole territory, to be asserted now, 
and enforced hereafter,—leave but the alternative of 
war, or an absolute surrender for fear of war upon 
Nobody be- 
lieves that such unconditional surrender will be 


| made; and hence the question of notice by this im- 


proper junction, with the assertion of our uncom- 
promising right, has been resisted, and argued as a 
question of peace or war. Divide these issues, and 
we can all stand together, the advocates of notice 
as a peace measure, a measure of unquestionable 


| right, sanctioned by the express stipulation of the 
treaty itself. ‘The whole controversy, then, upon 


the decision of which would rest the probabilities 
of war or continuance of peace, would be, whether 
our title to Oregon is so indisputable that we could 
not, without a sacrifice of national honor, make 
any compromise with Great Britain as to boundary. 
I apprehend, sir, that when this issue alone is 
made, you will find the great body of American 

eople in favor of a just and peaceful arrangement. 
prae that it has been asserted here, and elsewhere, 
that we must go to war and fight before we give up 
one inch of Oregon. I appreciate highly that pa- 
triotic ardor, which urges onward the citizen and 
the statesman to the frank assertion of national 
rights, even though their extended claim should 
reach the limits of doubt and uncertainty. Their 
errors are pardonable, if not lovely, because con- 
secrated to freedom; their rashness captivating, be- 
cause it is the heated outburst of devotion to their 
country. Their most daring flights of oratory are 
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exciting, because it 1s the sparkling spray cast be- 
yond its legitimate bound, by the heaving waves 
of honor and courage. lam in favor of the notice, 
beheving it a right, unquestionable, peaceful, and 
necessary. I am in favor of an honorable treaty, if 
such can be made, because I do not consider our 
title to the whole of Oregon so clear and unencum- 
bered as to exclude the propriety of negotiauion. 
To say so, would place me in direct opposition te 
the wisest and most patriotic men that have ever, 
by their counsels, given direction to the onward 
march of the Republic. I have no taste for hear- 
ine American statesmen make an argument favor- 
able to British claims upon the northwest coast of 
America while the title is in controversy; and I 
shall make none, Lam sure. Itis enouzh for me 
to offer the best arguments I can favorable to our 
entire claim; while Tam compelled to admit that 
there are grave questions of controversy which 
forbid the declaration that our title is too clear for 
debate, and too indisputable for hnegouiation, No 
matter how strong my convictions may be in favor 
of the validity of our claim, I am too well ac quaint 
ed with the structure of the human mind not to 
concede that my own wishes may have influence 
upon my opinions, and that the interest and wishes 
of the nation may strengthen the decisions of my 
judgment. The friends of a claim, whether inter 
posed by individuals or nations, are rarely found 
searching arguments for its defeat, or giving full 
foree to testimony which contests its validity. 
There being no arbiter to whom we can submit 
the decision, upon whose impartial judgment we 
can rely, Great Britain and the United States stand 
in the attitude of both judge and advocate in their 
own cause. In such a contest, we can easily fore- 
see the improbability of an agreement between 
them, if each insist upon the full extent of the 
claims they present. Compromise is the only 
means left fora peaceful settlement, and if this 


fail, the victor’s sword must turn the balance of 


| justice. IL should have rejoiced that this Oregon 
question had been settled by a treaty of compro- 
| mise; and shall still feel gratified if such shall be 
its termination. It is idle to boast of national 
‘honor, and vainly imagine that it consists in ad- 
justing for ourselves the extent of our rights, and 
| treating with contempt the claims set up by others, 
| In every such contest, compromise is the honor- 
| able and magnanimous mode of settlement. In the 
afiairs of private life, he who would refuse a rea- 
| sonable proposition for settling a dispute, where 
there existed no tribunal to adjudicate the ques- 
} tion, might win for himself the character of obsti- 
{nate and fearless courage, but would forfeit the 
prouder characteristics of * wisdom, justice, and 

| moderation.”’ 

There are several questions of international law, 
to expound and determine upon which, our own 
wise statesmen differ. There are several questions 

| of facts presented, which require careful examina- 
| tion, aad upon which honest minds may arrive at 
| different conclusions. Is discovery alone a suili- 
| cient foundation for title? If so, must the discov- 
| ery be made under authority of Government, or is 
| it sufficient to have been done in the prosecution of 
| individual enterprise? Will gentlemen say that 
these questions are so well settled as not to admit 
debate? How long after discovery will civilized 
nations wait for the discoverer to occupy and set- 
tle? Where asettlement is made, what must be its 
character in order that it shall enure to the benefit 
| of that country from which the settler hails? How 
| distant from the located settlement will an unques- 
| tionalble title extend? Are not these grave ques- 
| tions, upon which wise and patriotic men have 
| and may continue to differ? 

The honorable Senator from Indiana [Mr. Han- 
NEGAN] must perceive that he did not touch these 

| questions, in his eloquent speech delivered on yes- 
terday. His argument assumed the question set- 
tled; that discovery gave a good title; and sought 

| to prove, that by our own and the discoveries of 
Spain, the title was in the United States. I shall 
sustain his assertion by a short argument; and yet 
I cannot say that the question is settled beyond 
debate or difficulty, either by law writers or the 
universal usage of nations. 

It amounts to very little that the Senator and I 
should say, that settlement and occupancy are not 
necessary to a perfect title, no matter how strenu- 
ously we may insist that our cpinions are unques- 
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tionable and beyond dispute. Whenever the na- 
tions of the earth shall constitute the Senator and 
myself the indisputable ex pounders of internation- 
al law, then we will issue authoritatively our opin- 
ions, over Which none shall dare pass but at the 
point of the sword. But it may happen that 
among the many distinguished minds of the past 
and the present, the Powers of Europe may chance 
to pass us by as unquestionable authority, and our 


fixed opinions weigh but little in settling long-con- | 


tested points of international law. When gentle- 
men proclaim with so much emphasis that our title 
is unquestionable, they certainly intend no more 
than to assert, that in their opinion we have the 
better title. In favor of our claim, I contend that 
discovery alone gives us a right to the country. 
I may be mistaken, for it is certainly controvert- 
ed, that, since the discovery of America, discov- 
ery and exploration secured the title to the nation 
making it. Inthe decision of a case reported in the 
eihth volume of Wheaton, page 464, the learned 


judge says that ‘‘ discovery is the foundation of ti- 


tles to land in America. “The nation making the 
discovery has the sole right of acquiring the soil 
from the natives, and establishing settlements upon 
it. With this principle of right, no European 
Power can interfere. It is aright which all have 
asserted. ‘The relations which were to exist be- 
tween the discoverer and the natives were to be 
regulated by themselves. While the different na- 
tions of Europe respected the rights of the natives, 
as occupants, they asserted the ultimate dominion 
to be in themselves, and claimed and exercised, as 
a consequence of this ultimate dominion, a power 
to grant the soil while yet in the possession of the 
natives, These grants have been understood by 
all to convey a title to the grantees, subject only 
to the Indian right of occupancy.” “The United 
States mamtained, as all others have maintained, 
that discovery gave an exclusive right to extinguish 
the Indian title of occupancy, either by purchase 
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gree of sovereignty as the circumstances of the 
* people would allow them to exercise.’’ This I 
have conceived to be the doctrine of the United States 
and the nations of Europe. Recognising, as they 
do, the right of occupancy by the natives, it seem- 
ed to me to exclude the necessity of settlement in 
order to complete the discoverer’s title, as between 
the nations of Europe. Settlement and occupancy 
would not interfere with dominion and sovereign- 
ty, according to this established usage among Eu- 
ropean Powers. 
ish Minister did well to place his principal reliance 
upon the rivhts acquired by his Government under 
the Nootka Sound treaty. Whether that treaty 
was such an one as was abrogated by the war be- 
tween Great Britain and Spain in 1796, as asserted 
by our Secretary of State, may afford another point 
for discussion, and probably of doubt. The convic- 
tions of my own mind are decidedly in favor of 
the American side of the question; and yet I am 
free to admit that another may very conscientious- 
ly differ with me upon the fact. ‘Treaties do not, 
ipso facto, in general become extinguished by war 
between two Governments. Those treaties particu- 
larly which stipulate for territorial arrangements 
and national rights, are only suspended during war, 
and are again revived upon the return of peace, 
unless waived by the parties, or new and repugnant 
stipulations are made. It depends, then, upon the 
construction we give to the treaty. Viewing the 
Nootka Sound treaty as a commercial treaty only, 
by which commercial privileges were secured to 
Great Britain, I insist that it was annulled by the 
subsequent war. But making due allowance for 
the interest I feel for all that appertains to the grow- 
ine institutions of the country, I wovld not say 
that this opinion is so unquestionably correct, that 
I would neither admit debate nor compromise. 
Especially would I express the clear convictions 
of my own mind with diffidence, when I consider 


the continued relations that existed between Spain | 


and Great Britain upon the northwest coast of 


America, and our own treaty made with the latter | 
in 1818, prior to our purchasing of the former her | 
Though the tacit acqui- | 
escence of — in British subjects acting after the | 


title to the territory. 


war as they had done before the war, could not re- 


vive a defunct treaty, if indeed it had been annul- | 


or by conquest, and gave also a right to such a de- | 


Hence, I had supposed the Brit- | 
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Spain while Great Britain was in their unmolested 
exercise, would at least justify, if it does not re- 
quire, that we make some sacrifice for a peaceful 
adjustment. 
in full force, while it constitutes an encumbrance to 
our title, it does not, in my opinion, interfere with 
either sovereignty or jurisdiction. 

The arguments contained in the letters of Mr. 
3uchanan to the British Minister on this branch of 
the subject are, to say the least of it, strong if not 
unanswerable. Mr. Pakenham did not gainsay 
their truth nor deign to make to them a reply. 
That the construction which our Secretary has 
given to the Nootka Sound treaty, is correct is abun- 
dantly strengthened by the action of the British 
Government, both in the procuring and accepting 
that treaty. On the 6th of May, Mr. Pitt dolar 
ered a message from the King to the House of 
Commons, in which it is said that ** His Majesty 
‘has received information that two vessels belong- 
ing to his Majesty’s subjects, and navigated un- 
der the British flag, and two others, of which the 
description is not sufficiently ascertained, have 
been captured at Nootka Sound, on the north- 
western coast of America, by an officer command- 
ing two Spanish ships-of-war; that the cargoes 


- 


- 


- 


. 


- 


officers have been sent as prisoners to a Span- 
ish port.”? **The captain of one of these vessels 
had before been notified by the ambassador of 


- 


« 


° 


at the same time, desired, that measures might be 
‘taken for preventing his Majesty’s subjects from 
‘frequenting those coasts,’’&c. In consequence 
of this line of communication, a demand was im- 
mediately made by his Majesty’s order for ade- 
quate satisfaction, and for restitution of the vessels, 
previous to any other discussion. To this de- 
mand, the Court of Spain gave information that 
these vessels and their crews had been liberated by 
the Viceroy of Mexico, upon the supposition that 
the trespass upon the rights of Spain had been com- 
mitted in ignorance of those rights. In noticing 
this reply, the King’s message declares that “ no 
‘ satisfaction is made or offered, and a direct claim 
‘is asserted by the Court of Spain to the exclusive 
‘rights of sovereignty, navigation, and commerce, 
‘in the territories and coasts and seas in that part 
‘of the world. His Majesty has now directed his 
‘ Minister at Madrid to make a fresh representation 
‘on this subject, and to claim such full and ade- 
‘quate satisfaction as the nature of the case evi- 
‘dently requires.’’ The King then proceeds, and 
asks for a proper armament to sustain him in this 
movement. It will be seen, that while Spain as- 


serts her exclusive jurisdiction, not only to the ter- | 


ritories, but to the commerce and navigation of the 
seas and bays bordering the entire northwest coast, 
that neither his Majesty nor the Ministers for the 
crown seriously controverted this position, demand- 
ing only adequate redress for seizing British vessels. 
While they negotiated for redress, it is true they 
were careful to obtain something more—not sove- 
reignty, however, but the privilege of fishing, naviga- 
ting and trading, and making settlements for those 
purposes. If the British Government had any co- 
vert design of obtaining any title or permanent foot- 
hold on the northwest coast, it was concealed from 
Spain and the world. She had no title, nor does 
she pretend to have had, anterior to the pas of 
1790. What was the object of this treaty, and how 
much was gained by its execution? The demand 


upon Spain was to make full satisfaction for cap- | 


turing British vessels. The reparation was made, 


and the treaty executed to prevent future difficul- | 


ues. 

The King, in his address to Parliament on the 
26th November, after the treaty with Spain had 
been executed, speaking of the adjustment of their 
difficulty with that Government, said: ‘* The ob- 


‘ jects which I have proposed to myself, in the whole | 
‘ of this transaction, have been to obtain a suitable | 


‘reparation for the act-of violence committed at 
‘ Nootka, and to remove the grounds of similar dis- 
* putes in future, as well as to secure to my subjects 
‘ the exercise of their navigation, commerce and 
‘ fisheries, in those parts of the world which were 
‘the subject of discussion.”’ 


But if the Nootka Sound treaty be | 


of the British ships have been seized, and their | 


his Catholic Majesty, by order of his Court, who, | 


/ These were the ob- | 
jects of the treaty, and by which they acquired | 
rights never before claimed by them. On the 14th | 
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they say, ‘‘ that they are eager to embrace the first 
‘ opportunity of offering to his Majesty their cor- 
‘dial congratulations on so satisfactory an issue 
‘of the late negotiation, which has continued to 
‘ these kingdoms the blessings of peace, has main- 
‘tained the honor of his Majesty’s crown, by pro- 
‘viding an adequate reparation for the violence 
‘ which was committed at Nootka, and has secured 
‘to his Majesty’s subjects the exercise of their 
* navigation, commerce and fisheries, in those parts 
‘of the world which were the subject of discus- 
‘ sion; and that they observe at the same time, with 
‘peculiar pleasure, the happy prospect which is 
‘ afforded by this amicable arrangement, avoiding 
‘future occasions of misunderstanding with the 
‘Court of Spain, and of preserving that harmony 
‘which must so essentially promote the interest of 
* the two countries.” 

The objects proposed to be obtained, and the ob- 
jects contessedly attained by the treaty, made no 
acquisition of sovereignty or soil. They gained 
something by the treaty, which was, the uninter- 
rupted privilege of fishing, navigating, trading, and 
making settlements for these purposes. So well 
was this understood in the British Parliament, that 
the opposition members contended that it was a 
treaty of concessions, rather than a treaty of acqui- 
sitions. They insisted that the claim of Spain to 
exclusive sovereignty was preposterous, and repu- 
diated it, because they denied that discovery and ex- 
ploration amounted to such right. Mr. Fox said, 
** that the discovery of any place, and making it the 
‘ possession of this or that King, by setting upa 
‘ cross, or any other token of having been there, was 
‘ equally exploded.’’ ‘That occupancy and posses- 
‘sion should be considered as the only right and 
‘title.’’ Having these views, differing from the 
opinions I have expressed as to the discovery of 
lands in America, and differing with his own Gov- 
ernment in what they admitted in the discussion with 
Spain about the Musquito shore, he condemned the 
treaty as a treaty of concessions. He said, ‘** Our 
‘ right of fishing extended to the whole ocean; and 
‘ now it, too, was limited, and to be carried on with- 
‘in certain distances of the Spanish settlements. 
‘ Our right of making settlements was not, as now, 
‘aright to build huts, but to plant colonies, if we 
‘thought proper.’’ ‘Surely these were not acqui- 
‘ sitions, or rather conquests, as they may be consid- 
‘ ered, if weare to judge by the triumphant language 
‘respecting them, but great and important conces- 
‘sions.’”? In the cotemporary debates of Parlia- 
ment, these were the views presented by the Crown, 
Ministers, and the Opposition—neither claiming 
soil or jurisdiction by the convention of 1790. 

Another fact, which may give force to this con- 
struction, and which affords an argument in favor 
of the Spanish title, is the universal usage of all 
Europe, until the sixteenth century. The Chris- 


' tian religion then, as now, had much to do with 


the law of nations. Spain claimed this entire ter- 
ritory which is now in dispute, by virtue of a 
grant from the Pope. When the grant was made, 
not a Power in Europe doubted its validity. All 
acquiesced in its propriety, and submitted to its 
binding force. The Roman Pontiff was recognised 
by all to be the sole disposer of earthly kingdoms. 
Kings, emperors, and sovereign princes, were sub- 
ject to this Apostolic Court. Their crowns they 
received from his hands, and their possessions 
were held by his grants. From the time when this 
grant was made to Spain in 1493, until the Refor- 
mation by Luther in the sixteenth century, no 
European Power ever doubted the right of Spain 
to the country. This question, then, arises: Can 
England now dispute the validity of a grant which 
sheacknowledged, which all Christendom acknow- 
ledged, was valid by the law of nations at the time 
of its execution? Can she now, because she has 
changed her religion, annul grants made by the 
Pope, while she still enjoys dominion derived from 
the same authority? The conquest of Ireland un- 
der Henry II., was made by express grant from 
the Pope. Being a good Catholic, and the Irish 


| being in their belief infidels, he asks leave of the 


_ Holy Father to make this conquest, in order, as he 


led; yet our seeming recognition of her rights by | of December thereafter, an address was presented || 


our own treaty, and our subsequent purchase of |, to his Majesty by his faithful Commons, in which | 


says, “to extirpate the vices of the inhabitants, 
‘ and bring them into the way of truth.”” “* Rogavit 
‘ Papam Adrianum, ut sibi licerit Hybernia insulam; 
‘ hostililer intrare, et terram subjugarre, atque homi- 
‘ nes illos, bestiales, ad fidem, et viam reducere verila- 


| * tis, exterpatis ibi: plantariis vitiorum.”’ 


lu 
di 
di 
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Ten years after the discovery of America by Co- 
lumbus, and by authority of the Pope’s grant, Fer- 


divines in Spain, upon the manner of taking pos- 
session. It was by them determined, that as soon 
as they arrived they should require the natives to 
subscribe to the articles of the Christian faith, and 
the supreme jurisdiction of the Pope over all the 
earth; which, if ae 
reduced to slavery by fire and sword. The ope- 
rations of Ojida, under these instructions, as the 


did not do, they were to be | 
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were displayed the mighty valor of American arms. 


| The names of the heroes who fought, and the gal- 
dinand assembled the most eminent lawyers and || 


lant, who fell, were recalled, to shame the timid 
hearts of to-day. The deeds of daring in the last 
war, with the honored names of American com- 
manders at sea, were mentioned by the Senator, to 


_ Stir up to strife and war the coward blood of degen- 


servant of the kings of Castile and Leon, I need || 


not detail. The validity of such grants was first 
contested by Elizabeth, near a century afterwards. 


plaints against Drake for sailing in the Indian 
ocean. ‘To this complaint the Queen replied, that 
whatever rg Bary to be taken by robbery, should 
be restored; but as for commerce in those seas, the 
Spaniards had prohibited it ‘* contrary to the law 
‘of nations.’’ ‘* That she could not persuade her- 


‘ self that they possessed any just title by the Bish- | 


‘edged no prerogative in such cases, soas to lay any 
‘tie upon princes who owed him no obedience.”’ 


| eulogy he has so justly delivered. j 
| of July, the orator of independence finds himself 
Mendoza, the Spanish embassador, made com- || 


erate sons. Not feeling myself capable, if I dared, 
to speak so eloquently of departed worth, I may 
be permitted to follow in his wake, and give my 
sincere sanction to his heart-stirring description of 
their valor and achievements. I concur in the 
Every Fourth 


cheered on, while he swells the proud anthem of 


| praise to their memory. He is right; we are more 
| able to fight now, and have less cause through fear 


| ity of my countrymen. 


of war, to yield anything in dread of British power. 
[ have no apprehension as to the courage or abil- 
They can and will fight, 


| when honor or duty calls them to the field. They 


If by the Reformation the law of nations was so || 
far changed that grants, which had been admitted | 


valid for almost a century, were no longer binding, 
it will nevertheless tend to show the true character 
of the proceedings at Nootka, the cause of the dif- 
ficulty, and the probable object of the treaty. 
Upon the true construction of the Nootka Sound 
treaty, there is, however, a difference of opinion 
among our own statesmen; and I must suppose 
that, if we differ, whose interests are identical, 
those who advocate an adverse interest will not 
likely admit my construction wnquestionable. But 
if this construction should be admitted, and the 
decision should be made in our favor, that neither 
soil nor jurisdiction were acquired by Great Brit- 


the Nootka Sound convention, still, if the treaty 


were not annulled, there would at least exist an en- | 


cumbrance upon the title we derived from Spain. 


The uninterrupted right of navigating, fishing, and | 
trading, were beyond question secured to British | 
subjects by that treaty. These rights would con- | 


stitute an encumbrance to our title. 
selves of this encumbrance, we assert that the 
treaty itself was abrogated. While I take part in 
urging our claim to the whole country, I cannot, 


To rid our- | 


I dare not say that our title is so clear and so un- | 
questionable to every inch of it, that this Govern- | 


ment would be guilty of dishonor to compromise 
the question by negotiation. Let it be borne in 
mind that the only issue presented, the determina- 
tion of which must inevitably produce war, is, 
that our title is so clear, so free from doubt and 
encumbrance to the entire territory, that we can- 
not, without dishonor, submit to any compromise. 
It is true the gentlemen who oppose all compro- 
mise declaim, they ‘‘wish no war!”? ‘God for- 


|| actions. 


bid,” they say, ‘that we should have war!” “But | 


then we must have every inch of Oregon!’’ ‘*There 
must be no negotiation!”’ 
“The British- must leave Oregon!” 
fight!’? **We must have it all, now or never 
“We are cowards if we yield an inch!”’ 
war, war, war to the knife, unless British subjects 
leave the territory without delay!’’ And yet they 
wish no war, and hope for peace. To me, the 
language is strange and inconsistent. I shall sub- 
mit no argument adverse to our claims, but stand 
prepared to urge arguments in their favor. Our 
rights have not suffered in the hands of our nego- 


‘No compromise !”? | 


‘She can’t | 
99 | 


“And | 


tiators; they have shown themselves able advo- | 


cates, and with them, for the present, I am content 
to leave them. 

But I may be permitted to ask, what would be 
the condition of our Government, in the estimation 


of all Christendom, if we now publish to the world | 
that no proposition for compromise can be enter- | 


tained? 


The honorable Senator from Indiana [Mr. Han- | 
NEGAN} read, for our edification, a few pages from | 


an imaginary history, yet founded on facts, com- | 


paring the courage, patriotism, and sufferings of 


our revolutionary fathers, in their mighty struggles | 


|| will not be found unworthy of their illustrious 
‘op of Rome’s donation, in whom she acknowl- | 


sires. But when these pages of history, to which 
the Senator refers, shall be read by posterity, has 
it never struck his mind that an inquiry may be 
made, what had all this to do with the question 
in debate? The true issue upon which it seems 
these chronicles were made was not whether the 
people were brave and able to defend their rights, 
but whether the fixing definitely an unseitled wn- 


| determined boundary between two nations was a 


proper erage of negotiation. This the Senator 
denies; and upon it has read us an eloquent chap- 
ter, exhibiting the all-conquering spirit of our fa- 
thers, that it may stimulate to battle their degener- 
ate sons. 

Let me suppose posterity to read the pages of 


| history, which shall record the transactions of this 


4 | will find that, prior to 1790, 
ain to any of the northwest coast of America by || 


country in reference to the case in point. They 
sritish subjects were 
attempting settlements upon a part of the coast of 
Oregon. In that year Great Britain made a treaty 
with Spain, securing to her subjects some rights 
there. That from that period, irrespective of the 
war of 1796, her subjects continued the enjoyment 
of those rights. In 1818, the United States recog- 
nised the claim by making a treaty with her. 
That the next year, the United States purchased 
Spain’s title to the territory, while Great Britain 
was in the possession and enjoyment of those 
rights. That from that time until 1846, she con- 
tinued their enjoyment. ‘That during that time, 
frequent efforts, which failed, were made to de- 


| fine a boundary. This will be a summary of the 


| of fighting and conquering ancestors. 


page upon which may be written the entire trans- 
To follow the example of the Senator, I 
will say that is the first chapter. The second 
chapter shall be the record of the policy he recom- 
mends. It declares, first, that our utle to every 
foot of Oregon is clear and unencumbered, and is 
not subject to debate. Secondly, that negotiation 
and compromise will be national dishonor. And, 


| thirdly, that Great Britain must get off at once, 


without parley or debate, because we are the sons 
How will 
such ahistory exhibit our justice and honor? How 
will it delineate the character of a nation, boasting 
of magnanimity, forbearance, and virtue? No 


| matter how flimsy the British claim; it should be 


treated with becoming respect. The action of our 
own Government demands it. Respect for the 
best men this country has ever boasted requires it. 
Respect for ourselves imperatively commands it. 
Shall we arrogantly publish to the people of the 
United States that they have now, for the first time 
in thirty years, a wise and patriotic President, 
backed by an unparalleled Congress; who know 
their rights, and will fearlessly maintain them? 


| Shall we insist that those great men, whose names 
| are written upon the brightest pages of our coun- 


for independence, with those fears and apprehen- || 


sions, entertained and ex 
1846. He recounted the 


ressed, of going to warin | 
ttles of Lexington, Con- | 


cord, Monmouth, and other bloody fields, on which | 


try’s history, were either ignorant of their rights, 
or, knowing them, from coward fear, failed to 
assert them? May not the people pause to in- 
quire, while we are puffing our wisdom and pa- 
triotism, who we are that have outgrown the chiv- 
alry and fame of the bravest and the best? May 
they not be rude enough to make odious compar- 
isons between the conduct of their old tried states- 
men and the resolves of those who are struggling 
to clamber into favor? May not such an inquiry 
excruciate, rather than flatter, our vanity? 


If we | 
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that there was a Chief Magistrate who presided 
over the destinies of this country for eight years, 
whose enemies were forced to admit that his heart 
never quailed, that his nerves never palsied, in ei- 
ther asserting or defending the rights or honor of 
the nation. But for the doubts that hung about the 
question of boundary, it would not have passed his 
Administration, with British subjects usurping 
American dominion. ' 

This Government has frequently sought to set- 
tle this Oregon question by negotiation. Liberal 
offers have been made for its adjustment, and met 
no rebuke from the American people; but now we 
wish it established that necotiation is dishenor- 
able. The President is to be censured for having 
made an offer of compromise—censure the most 
damning—by condemning the past, and giving him 
instructions as to the future. Are the friends of 
this Administration prepared to pass such censure 
upon it? Is the country now prepared to repro- 
bate all negotiation, and resolved to settle this 
controversy in no other way but by an appeal 
toarms? With due deference to the opinion of 
others, [ think not. An attempt is made to show 
that the President’s opinions and feelings are in 
unison with those of his friends who deny the pro- 
priety of negotiation and compromise. For this 
purpose they refer to his Message, which declares 
our ttle ** clear and unquestionable’’ to the whole 
of Oregon. They argue, if the title be unquestion- 
able, as he asserts, then we are bound to maintain 
it. They insist on treating this declaration as 
though the President considered the boundary 
fixed, run, and unalterably settled. He eould not 
have been guilty of such an absurdity. He could 
not have intended to be understood, in a striet and 
legal sense, that our title was unquestionable, when 
he knew it had been matter of dispute and eontro- 
versy for twenty-five years! It is but the strong 
language of common parlance—asserting our claim, 
and his convictions of its justice. His actions 
are the best commentary upon this language. In 
order to have an undisputed boundary und pre- 
serve peace, he offered to compromise for less than 
what he considered in justice we had a right to 
demand. No matter what considerations induced 
him to make the offer, he deemed them valid, and 
acted upon them. 

I should have been glad, had circumstances per 
mitted me, to have confined myself to the only ques- 
tion properly before the Senate—the question of no- 
tice. But the efforts which have been made to pre- 
judice the public mind against negotiation, and 
to condemn in advance the President if he should 
make a treaty, have rendered these remarks neces- 
sary. What I have said in the advocacy of our 
claim to Oregon has been confined to the right 
of prior discovery, since by that alone we can 
urge it consistently to parallel 54° 40’. The 
other international law questions to which I have 
alluded, no matter how decided, would compel 
us in justice to abridge our claim. I give to 
the Executive an honest and disinterested sup- 
port—a support connected only with what I con- 
ceive to be the best interests of the country. I 
abominate those attempts which have been made 
to stir up sectional jealousies, by the ridiculous 
taunts cast upon the South, charging them with 
eagerness for Texas, and aversion to Oregon. 
That man’s patriotism is of but little value whose 
only motive for supporting the annexation of ‘T'ex- 
as was to gratify the South, or to found a claim for 
southern aid to carry some other measure. 

Texas and Oregon are both national questions, 
and should be supported, according to our convic- 
tions of public good. The boundary of Texas is 
yet unsettled, and we have exhibited no great im- 
patience to have it settled. The boundary of Ore- 
gon is unsettled, and I am anxious that it should 
be without delay. Let these unjust taunts cease; 
for some gentlemen who make them exhibited 
some reluctance to give their support to Texas at 
a very important crisis. 

[Mr. Hanneean asked leave to say, that he was 
gratified to have this opportunity to state his rea- 
sons for having supported Texas with reluctance; 
that Texas and Oregon were both cradled in the 
Baltimore convention, and that he anticipated a Pu- 
nic war; that if Texas was acted upon first, he fore- 


| saw how its friends would act towards Oregon. | 


I must laud the Senator’s sagacity ; for, if it were 


pass by all others, the whole country will grant ‘| true that Texas and Oregon were both cradled in 
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the Baltimore convention, his foresight would have 
been as unfortunate as the militia captain’s, who 


halted in sight of the enemy, and instructed his | 
soldiers to march on, give battle, and then retreat; | 


‘*but, as I am lame, Pll retreat now.” Such 
retreat may have exhibited good foresight, but 
bad patriotism. This sagacity was peculiarly un- 
fortunate, inasmuch as his reluctance to support 
‘Texas was before the meeting of the Baltimore 
convention, 

{Mr. Hannecan spoke out, saying, “ No, sir; 
no, sir.”’} 

‘The Senator has forgotten; and the record will 
doubtless satisfy him of his error. 

It is not my purpose, however to bandy words: 
only desiring to put a stop to such sectional taunts, 
which “engender strife to no profit.”” 

I will now offer some reasons to the Senate for 
sustauming the President in his recommendation to 
give notice for terminating the existing treaty. 
While the present treaty continues, Great Britain 
has no inducement to make a treaty for boundary. 
She puts up no claim to exclusive jurisdiction, and 
she can therefore desire yothinge better than the 
existing treaty, which gives her joint privileges 
with us, jut when we speak of giving notice, we 
are told that we shall thereby close the avenue to 
a peaceful arrangement, and leave no alternative 
for settlement but the sword. I do not feel my- 
self capable of predicting what may or may not be 
the certain result of terminating the treaty; but this 
I do know, that giving the notice for that purpose 
is neither a just cause of offence nor of war. It is 
a measure absolutely necessary for the preserva- 
tion of peace, or I mistake the probable result of a 
conflict of interests in Oregon. The present treaty 
was intended to be temporary. The treaty of 
1X18 was limited to ten years; the treaty of 1827, 
io exist only at the pleasure of both Governments. 
Why was the first limited to ten years, unless the 
negotiators supposed that a change of circum- 
stances would render it improper that it should 
continue longer? Why was the last to exist no 
longer than its propriety was sanctioned by the 
judgment of both Governments, unless the ambas- 
sadors felt uncertain as to the time when a com- 
mon interest would no longer justify its continu- 


ance? That time has arrived, in the opinion of | 


this Government; and, by giving notice, we make 
this public declaration, and no more. If the two 
Governments can settle the question, does giving 
notice interfere with negotiation? ‘This contro- 
versy has been continued long enough. Ifa treaty 
can be made, is not twelve months a sufficient 
time for its accomplishment? But the fear is, that 
we shall excite the ire and arouse the pride of a 
great nation, and that she will refuse to negotiate. 
I should certainly very much regret to wake up 
her wrath, and incur her displeasure; and would 
fain hope that she is not so quick tempered as to 
be offended, when no cause is given for irritation. 
If Great Britain desires peace, nothing is more 
certain than that giving notice under the treaty 
will not offend her pride. We shall do no more 
than she has the right to do, and what, she well 
knows, one or the other Government must do at 
some period, sooner or later. If she desires war, 
this may serve as a pretext for her animosity; and 
she may, doubtless, with an affectation of insulted 
dignity, refuse to renew negotiations. I confess 
I cannot see the propriety of anticipating such 
fastidiousness, and feel no disposition to honor a 
temper so whimsical. Great Britain is not yet in 
the condition of the invalid, related by Mr. Wind- 
ham, **who could swallow nothing, and even that 
would not stay upon his stomach;”’ or to express 
it more classically, 
Nil habuit Cordus, attamen infelix ille, 
Perdidit totum nil! 

jut we are told, when this country shall pro- 
ceed to assert her rights, that war is the result. 
To my mind, thisargument amounts to this, that the 
present treaty must be Se apr en in order to pre- 
serve peace; for, according to the argument, notice 
will produce war, whether given now, or ten years 
hence. We have had many years in which to ne- 
gotiate, and the question is still unsettled. ‘Twelve 
months after notice, with the attention of both 
Governments called directly to the necessity of an 
adjustment, is still before us. If a satisfactory ne- 
gotiation cannot be made, what guaranty have we 
that any can be made ten years hence ¢ If, after 
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years of longer delay, and no settlement, we should \| 
dare intimate our will to determine the convention | 
of 1827, will not Great Britain have as much right | 


to be offended then as she has now? Will not 
war be as inevitably the result of giving notice 
then as it is now? What, then, must be done? 
Will not future Senators be as anxious to preserve 
the peace of the country as we are now? Will 
not war be as desolating in 1850 as it will be in 


1847? Will it not be as expensive? Will it not | 


have the same effect upon our form of government? 


The answer to all this is concentrated in the reply: 
re 


that, by that time, we shall have colonized t 


country. Our emigrants will have filled up the 


territory, and it will be ours by population. 

Pass over, for the sake of argument, the conflicts 
which may arise, and which it is almost certain 
will arise, between settlers actively seeking the 


most favorable locations, without any other regu- | 
lation than claims to be defended by force. Let | 
us examine a moment the probable results of ten, | 


fifteen, or twenty years emigration and settlement. 
Suppose that the most sanguine wish of the friends 
of this mode of acquiring Oregon be fulfilled, and 
that ten years hence we have in that country ten 
times the number of American citizens that there 
shall be British subjects: will the contest be thereb 

settled? Will the question of national right be a. 


judicated by the number of the population? Will 


the provisions of the treaty, which are to be con- 
tinued, be superseded and annulled? Or will this 
Government then, from a consciousness of supe- 
rior strength, which she may by this process ac- 
quire, claim as a right what she dares not now as- 
sert, and resolve to defend? I will not believe that 
this Government will concede anything from the 
fear of foreign power, nor will I grant that, having 
more power, she would not be as generous as in 
the days of greater weakness. She would not dare 
claim of Great Britain, if by any process she might 
have the advantage in position or in power, what 
she did not unyieldingly assert when the advantage, 
if you please, was against her. We should, in 
that event, gain no just advantage by the delay. 
The whole question would still be open; and the 
same arguments for peace or war would be ten- 
dered to arrest its final 


should close her eyes to our efforts in ——s 
the country. If you can satisfy me that she takes 
no interest in the bays, rivers, and harbors upon 


the Pacific, then I me conclude, that while you || 
n 


are artfully peopling the country, building forts, 


occupying posts, and disciplining an army of emi- || 


grants for future operations, she will idly, with 
folded arms, gaze upon the scene, and wait the 


_consummation of your avowed plan of obtaining 


the country by population. If this plan were to 
have been adopted, it should have been executed 
stealthily; for, perhaps, British statesmen may profit 
by this publie avowal of your purpose. While 


our emigrants are going to Oregon, travelling at so | 


much risk through a wild country, and enduring 


so much hardship, and all at their private cost, it | 


may be that Great Britain, having understood your 
policy, may think it necessary to pour in thousands 
of her starving subjects at public expense. The 
two governments may make a colonizing war; and 
Iam apprehensive that Great Britain would have 


the same class of advantages in such a contest as | 
gentlemen suppose she would have in transport- 


ing troops and munitions of war. 


But has Great Britain at any time needed these | 
promptings of wisdom? Has she been less active | 
than this country in the lauded system of ** master- | 
ly inactivity?”’ “ We are told, that she has the ad- | 
vantage at this time, upon the score of prepara. | 
tion! The very existence of the treaty has, in | 


part, enabled her to throw the mighty energies 


a 
of the Government to the upbuilding of a com- || 


pany there, that has outstripped and defied your 


successful competition. If she has beaten you |) ‘ r 
| world. The internal industry of the kingdom, 
destitute of those necessary ren which this 
|| country alone can furnish, will fail to. 

' cargoes for her commercial fleets which constitute 


heretofore in that system of policy, which you 
now publicly pronounce is the wisdom of this 
country to adopt, can you reasonably suppose she 
will, for your special accommodation, relax her ef- 
forts, and permit you to overreach her, in prepar- 
ing for a future breach, I confess I am a little in- 
credulous as to the soundness of this calculation. 


| In this contest for pre-oceupancy, the line will be | 


drawn according to the advantages at present pos- 
sessed. 





adjustment. Thus, I have || 
looked at this question as though Great Britain | 
| peace can be long preserved. 
| come: shall we refuse to exercise an undoubted 


It will be unpleasant, if not unsafe, for || 











an American citizen to locate north of the Colum- 
bia; he will be surrounded by foreigners; and. as 
a matter of convenience, comfort, and choice. he 
will settle among his own countrymen on the south 
of that river. Ten years hence, the river wil] be 


| the dividing line, if this controversy is to be deter- 
, mined by emigration and settlement. 


No advantage can or will accrue to this country 
by continuing the treaty. The pretensions of Great 
Britain are growing stronger by age. The strone- 


/est and most plausible argument offered by her 


Majesty’s Minister now, for a partition of the 
Oregon territory, is, that by your own treaties, you 
have allowed them equal privileges there, and that 
you have sanctioned for years an equality of rights 


to that territory. In vain are they told by Ameri- 


can statesmen that title and sovereignty were ex- 
a left undetermined. They reply, it is too 
ate, after having admitted them to equal rights for 
a quarter of a century, to deny now that they have 
any rights to the country. This is the argument, 
and upon it base a proposition to run a line giving 
to the British Government the most valuable half 


| of the country. 


If length of time is now the argument offered 


/as areason for dividing the country, the sooner 


we terminate this copartnership the better. By 


delaying notice until the close of a colonization 
/ war, greater demands will be made, and larger 


concessions must be granted, in order to escape the 
horrors of war. 

It is said, with great emphasis and confidence, 
that Great Britain will not be enabled to colonize 
Oregon. That our western pioneers may be bet- 
ter suited to this region than British subjects, I 


| shall not dispute; but that Great Britain cannot 
colonize Oregon, I am not prepared to admit. It 


is an assertion which can only be tested by time 
and effort. In the mean while, our rights are to be 


held in abeyance till the solution of the problem. 


I am free to admit, that we may have war, after 
the expiration of the notice, unless the question 
shall have been settled; but I feel still more con- 
fident, that war must result from a continuation 
of the present treaty. It is not in the nature of 


| things, that with rights in common—no fixed 


homes, or settled titles to property ; with a double- 
headed Government, or no Government at all— 
But suppose war 


right, in itself legal and peaceful, for fear that a 
grasping, avaricious neighbor may take offence, 
and compel us to engage ina war? Is war buta 
pastime amusement with Great Britain, that makes 
it necessary for us to be careful lest she invite us 
to this her holiday sport? Has she less horror 
for its desolations than the United States? Has 
she an anxiety to engage in such a conflict, with 
her oppressive debt, her tax-impoverished sub- 


| jects, and her millions of restless, grumbling, 


down-trodden people? Sir, I think not. I believe 
that Great Britain has us much to lose by a war 
as we have; that a field of carnage is as appalling 


| to the sensibilities of an Englishman as an Amer- 
/ican; and conclude, that if we reluctantly hazard 


a mere prospect of war for the maintenance of our 


| rights, she will not anxiously seek one to enforce 
'a wrong. The fear and strength of her arms, 


coupled with the sagacity of her statesmen, have 
made an island, through its commercial system, 
the colossal power of the world. I cannot believe 
that her wise and prudent statesmen will readily 
hazard, in a war with the United States, the very 
pillar of her greatness. Stript of her commercial 
power, and she sinks at once to a rank with Cor- 
sica. Ina war with this country, no matter how 
much we may suffer, she must feel its effects 
through every avenue of her interest. Her man- 
ufactures will be paralyzed, her exchanges arrest- 
ed, her social order disturbed, her fundholders 
ruined, capital diminished, and her eminent artists 
forced to seek employment in other parts of the 


to supply those 


her revenue, her riches, and her power. Great 
Britain cannot desire a war in which she must 


| lose much, and can, if eminently successful, gain 


but little. I apprehend no war. Commerce and 
free trade will prevent it, if nothing else. 
It is not only the policy of the United States to 
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avoid war, but peace with all the world is the very 
venius of our Government. But while we act just- 
jy, and discharge firmly our duty, we have no 
necessity to be alarmed about offending the pride 
and provoking the wrath of any Power. Oregon 
we claim as ours, and desire the boundary settled. 
We are anxious to facilitate the enterprise of our 
citizens in planting firmly there the standard of 
freedom, and of unfurling her flag on the bays and 
harbors of the Pacific. W hile European Govern- 
ments are publishing their edicts about balance of 
power on this continent, we should scan with care 
the situation of our own Republic. The extension 
of our laws and institutions, 1f they were spread over 
this entire continent, should be no cause of alarm 
to a single nation of the earth. With free and lib- 
eral commercial arrangements, the whole world 
would receive the benefit. The lesson taught by 
our own Revolution should instruct England that 
the commerce of a nation of freemen is of far greater 
yalue than a country bowing beneath the fetters of 
colonial vassalage. She ought to hail with joy the 
onward march of our Republic, the progress of 
free-trade principles, and the establishment of our 
institutions throughout the continent of America. 
Nota nation on earth will suffer peril from the en- 
larrement of our borders. We wage no war upon 
their forms of government, while their prosperity 
will be increased by the industry and energy of a 


people stimulated to effort by a consciousness of | 


freedom. 

Notwithstanding the advantages that would ac- 
crue to England and the world from the progress 
of our Government, her ambition, coupled with the 
taunts of our statesmen, may induce her to wage a 
war for a doubtful right in Oregon. While the 
leading monarchies of Europe are careful to pre- 
serve the balance of 
United States should assert all her unquestionable 
rights, and drive back every unjust encroachment 
upon our borders. 

I foster the American feeling so well exhibited 
by the honorable Senator from Ohio, [Mr. ALLEn,] 
that rebukes any farther European colonization 
upon any portion of the continent. While wisdom 
and true policy may forbid speaking in the authori- 
tative language of legislation, the ardor of my feel- 
ings in opposition to European interference in the 
affairs of either North or South America, their 
suppression but strengthens the resolve to assert 
fearlessly every right which justice and honor will 
approve. For more than a century England has 


been seeking to establish her dominion in various | 


places in South America. Though often frustra- 
ted, she has never abated her desires nor re- 
linquished her hopes. Every position she could 
command, bearing immediately or remotely upon 
the commercial interest of Spanish America, she 
has occupied, or attempted to do so. Her whole 
policy has been unceasingly directed to the aug- 
mentation of her commerce, whether conducted un- 
der the garb of philanthropy or the bloody auspices 
of war. Spain, that was once the clothier, the 
armorer, and mighty arsenal of all Europe, has 


heen, by British alliance, British negotiation, and | 
through fear of British arms, reduced to the condi- | 
Her looms and workshops fell, | 


tion of Naples. 
her navy was shattered, and her commercial power 
destroyed, to prevent her rivalship in English en- 
terprise. English blood and treasure were lavish- 
ed in the Peninsula, but to destroy her wealth and 
her power. Under the garb of friendship she 
kept Spain under the dominion of Ferdinand, as 
the surest guaranty of the nation’s wretchedness 
and imbecility. She has been persevering to carry 
out on this continent her successful policy in the 
East. She entered India with a curgo of haber- 
dashery; in thirty years made herself an armed 
ally, and, in less than seventy, became the undis- 
puted sovereign of one hundred and thirty millions 
of people. Fostering missionary societies, encour- 
aging the Bible cause, furthering the views of abo- 
litionists for negro emancipation; she lent her aid 
to the Barbarian Moslems to repress the struggles 
of Christian Greece. Under the kind pretext of 
protecting the Cephalonian Isles, she held a posi- 
tion on the borders of Greece, to keep open to her 
commerce the strait of the Bosphorus, to shut out 
Russia from the vast basin of the Euxine, and to 
be enabled, by passing through the Propontis, 
to give law to the Grecian Archipelago and the 
Mediterranean coasts, Reckless of their boasted 


POne it is important that the | 
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| civilized world? 


| flanks of the continent. 
whether all these points be included in her domin- , 


'| ence over the counsels of Mexico! 
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love of liberty, in defiance of every feeling of phi- 


lanthropy and Christian charity, at the sacrifice 
of all, to cripple the rivalry of her commerce, 
the naval power of Greece must be confined by 
means fair or foul within the Pillars of Hercules. 
Russia must tread lightly upon the soil of the 
Turks, and listen respectfully to the British Minis- 
ter at the Porte, while he declares that Great Brit- 
ain will not be an indifferent spectator of an at- 
tempt upon Thrace. The nefarious plans of Mi- 
he i and the proclamation of Picton, strring up 
Cumana and Caraccas to revolt, are strong testimo- 
nials of her unscrupulous designs to have power 
and control in South America. The present in- 
terference in the affairs of the Argentine Republic 
is but the renewal of a determination to carry into 
effect a policy, in which heretofore she has been 
but partially successful. While she was cunning- 
ly courting and conciliating Spain, she was urging 
Chili to revolt, with the hope of independence. 
Secretly controlling, or giving tone to the councils 
of Madrid, her generals were engaged in destroy- 
ing Spanish authority at St. Jago, Montevideo, 
and Buenos Ayres. She sought then, and sull 
seeks, to establish great bastions on the borders 
of the South American continent, by which she 
may command the commerce of the entire coast. 
Why her present armed interference at Buenos 
Ayres? Can there be a justification formed, by 
which she can stand excused in the eyes of the 
And yeteverything must bend 
to the benefit of her commercial policy. With 
the Archipelago of Chiloe as a safe rendezvous in 
the south and west Pacific; with Trinidad and 
the mouths of Oronoco and Maragnon on the 
east and northeast; with Montevideo and Buenos 
Ayres on the southeast, as points of surveillance; 
with the Gulf of Paria and the sea to Cape Vela 
on the north; with Panama and the Bay of Hon- 
duras on the west,—she will have possessed herself 
of the most important commercial positions on the 
It matters but little, 


ions or become dependencies on her guardianship; 
the same object is accomplished, and the same re- 
sults must follow. 
nexation of Texas to the United States, by be- 
coming the mediator with Mexico for her independ- 
ence, and placing the gallant little republic in a 
state of wardship, are all manifestations of her 
mighty and unscrupulous efforts for commercial 
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Her efforts to prevent the an- | 


greatness and power. I will not now speak of her | 


indefatigable labors to obtain commanding influ- 


Amid all the 


convulsions and revolutions of that distracted re- | 


public, she has pressed her influence to profit by 
its vicissitudes. With the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Auuen] | feel much; and the whole country must 


feel, while these great projects are in a train of com- | 


plete execution upon our borders. It is impossible 
to look with indifference, while the chains of king- 


| ly power are drawn around the arms of freedom. 
| Is it a time to parley about the assertion of un- 


questionable rights, lest we provoke the wrath of | 


| one duty even higher anc 


that terrible power, ‘‘ whose morning drum beats | 


round the world ?”’ 


We must not, we will not falter in taking every | 


justifiable step to prevent and defend our own. 
Vhile we refrain from thrusting ourselves into the 
difficulties of others, the best feelings of our hearts, 
and our strongest sympathies are awake, to the 
wrongs of a sister Waibiie. With these feelings 
swelling the American breast, we are not likely to 
be more forbearing as a nation, nor more yielding 
as a Government, than honor, and a proper re- 
gard for justice, will require We will give the 
notice, and leave the negotiation with the proper 


authorities, confiding in their ability and willing- | 


ness to preserve the honor of the nation. There 
are but few people in the United States who de- 
sire peace at the sacrifice of national honor; and 


/none, who wish war, for the sake of exhibiting 


our prowess in arms. The more just and liberal 
the Administration shall be found, in its efforts to 
preserve peace, the more will the affections of a 
virtuous people cluster in confidence around it. 
3ut when all shall have been done which duty and 
honor require us to do, if Great Britain exacts 
more, thousands of swords will be found glitter- 


ing in the uplifted hands of a brave and deter- | 


mined people, to light us in safety through the || House, to show that Virginia had departed from 
| the faith of her fathers, and that we, her Repre- 


| darkness and desolations of war. 
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Ho. or Reps, 
OREGON QUESTION, 


SPEECH OF MR. S. F. LEAKE, 
OF VIRGINIA, 


In rue Hovse or RepreseNntATives, 


February 3, 1846. 


On the Resolution authorizing the President to give 
the notice for the termination of the joimt occu- 
pancy of the Oregon ‘Te rritory. 

Mr. LEAKE rose and addressed the committee 
as follows: 

Mr. Cuarrman: I am not one of those who are 
disposed to regret the protracted debate which the 
question before us has elicited in this House. | 
am not one of those who believe, that when a ques- 
tion of the magnitude and importance, the ac- 
knowledged importance, of this, is brought up for 
consideration and decision, the debate in relation 
to its merits, and to the consequences which may re- 
sult from it, ought to be atall limited. Itis a ques- 
tion, as to which the people of the United States 
are demanding at our hands the fullest and inost 
thorough investigation which our minds are capa 
ble of bestowing upon it. When the eyes of the 
nation are turned towards our deliberations |ere— 
when all classes and interests are involved in the 
consideration and decision of this question—lI say 
it behooves the American Congress, it behooves 
the Representatives of this great confederacy, to de- 
liberate well, and to consider maturely, before they 
come to a decision on iis merits. d 

It is, indeed, no ordinary question that we are 
called upon to decide. It is, | firmly believe, as 
important a one as any that has ever engaged the 
attention of the American Congress since the foun- 
dation of the Government, not excepting even the 
momentous declaration of war, and the delibera- 
tions which preceded it, in 1812. I have given 
to it whatsoever consideration my feeble powers 
have enabled me to give. I have investigated it 
as maturely as | could; and such are the tmpres- 
sions, and such the conclusions at which my mind 
has arrived. 

A spirit of levity unbecoming this body, and un- 
worthy of the occasion, has sometimes manifested 
itself in the course of this discussion. And I 
could well rejoice had no matter foreign to the 
question and extraneous to the subject under con- 
sideration been introduced, so that | might be at 
liberty to march directly up to the question, as is 
my wont, and confine my attention, and the at- 
tention of the committee, if 1 shall be so fortunate 
as to obtain it, exclusively to that point. Burt, 
sir, 1am not thus at liberty; for, high as are the 
responsibilities under which | acknowledge myself 
to be as a Representative in the Congress of the 
United States—high as is the duty which I owe 
to this great confederacy of States—yet there is 

[mete sacred, and which 
calls more loudly upon me for at least a passing 
notice. 

The State which I have the honor in part to rep- 
resent on this floor, has been again assailed here 
by honorable gentlemen from all parts of the hall. 

' Her representatives have been arraigned in a body 

—not put upon a separate trial, and allowed each 
to plead guilty or not guilty as he might feel—by 
gentlemen who have thought proper to arraign the 
Commonwealth of Virginia; and to send intima- 
tions abroad, which have been carried on the 
wings of the press from one end of the Union to 
the other, that the Representatives of that State— 
those to whom she has confided her interests—are 
false to their duty and to their country, and recre- 
ant to those obligations which they owe to their 
constituents, 

The gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Hoce,] my 
friend near me, on Friday last, I believe, took oc- 
casion to draw a contrast between what he was 

| pleased to term the ancient and modern patriotism 

of Virginia, and to read a homily as to what were 
the duties of her Democratic members here, with 
a view to show that we, who are the accredited or- 
gans of that State, do not speak fairly the senti- 
ments of the people whom we represent. He read 
also an extract from a speech made by a distin- 
guished gentleman, formerly a member of this 
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sentatives, were occupying ground not only at war 
with the interests of the country, but irreconcilable 
with the ground which that Commonwealth had 
herself taken. It is a little remarkable, that, whilst 
the gentleman was reading the speech of Governor 
Floyd, he did not remember (if, indeed, he had ever 
investigated the matter sufficiently to know) that 
the position which that distinguished gentleman 
took, (and he spoke the voice of Virginia,) was 
identical, in all respects, with the position now as- 
sumed by her Representatives. What was it? The 
speech was made in 1829, two years after the joint 
convention had been renewed, subject to the limit- 
ation in the convention of 1827, to be terminated 
on one year’s notice. And yet that distinguished 
legislator proposed a law here to take possession 
of Oregon without giving the notice required under 
the convention, He proposed a stronger measure 
than the Representatives of Virginia now propose, 
although we, too, have one mode of settling the con- 
troversy, as [ shall presently show. He desired 
to erect a military post at the mouth of the Colum- 


bia river, without giving the notice; and tne gentle- | 


man from Ilinois, if his position is correct, should 
have denounced him, as well as us, with the inten- 
tion to steal the territory, in spite of the vigilance 
of the people who in fact claim it as their own. I 
say to the gentleman, that, in judging of what be- 
longs to the patriotism of Virginia, whether ancient 
or modern, he had better leave to her Representa- 
tives themselves. ‘They are fully competent to 
judge, We are responsible to that State, not to the 
State which the gentleman represents. l trow, sir, 
that the gentleman will find his hands full in set- 
tling that long aceount which never fails to run up 
against a 
home; and although he has kindly offered to take 


tepresentative by the time he reaches | 


charge of us, my word for it, the people I represent | 
(and I believe | may speak for the whole Common- | 


wealth of Virginia) will not thank him for his in- 
terference. 

But, sir, this is not all, 
tleman from ‘Tennessee [Mr. Jounson}—and it will 
be remembered that we had here yesterday a beau- 
tiful episode arising out of it—contained a still more 
wanton assault upon the Old Dominion. I will 
read an extract, not only to show the taste and 


The speech of the gen- | 


elegance of the gentleman’s diction, but the char- | 


acter of the charge which he has preferred against 
us. He says: 


| alarm their fears by warning them that paper 
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raise her up from the slough into which she had 
fallen, undertakes to interfere between us and our 
constituents, and to tell us that we have departed 
from the faith of our fathers. I say to him that 
when the State of Tennessee, like Virginia, shall 
have assumed the proud position to which she is 
so well entitled—when she shall have cast off the 
slough of federalism, in which she has been in- 
gulfed for some years past—when she shall have 
proved more faithful to her own distinguished son 
than Virginia has done, it will be time enough for 
him to lecture us and to show us what our duties 
are, 

Sir, I have not come here to pass any eulogium 
on the State which I in part represent. But since 
she has been thus assailed, and an effort deliberate- 
ly made to cast a blot upon her hitherto unsullied 
escutcheon, since she has been accused, arraigned, 
and (if the testimony of the accuser is to be taken) 
convicted, I have felt it my duty to say a word in 
her vindication. As to the charge against myself, 


(for lam one of the ten Representatives of Virginia | 


on this floor against whom it is brought,) that T had 
relapsed from the ancient faith of my State, I let it 
= by me ‘* as the idle wind that I regard not;’’ 


mat I felt it due to old Virginia, the bulwark of the | 
republican party now and heretofore, to set her | 


right before Congress and the country. 


I know that when the gentleman from Illinois | 


and others told us that we, who occupy an antago- 
nistic position to that which he holds, were appeal- 
ing to the fears of the people, they did not under- 


stand the force of the terms which they used. We | 


appealing to the fears of the people! “We of the 
South—of Virginia and of South Carolina: par- 


ticular—to be accused of appealing to the fears of || 


the people! If we had made such an appeal, it is 
one that would have fallen as upon the ears of 


night, which could not be responded to, because || 


there was no such feeling existing. But we made 
no appeal, except to their caution and prudence. 
We did not attempt to excite their prejudices or 


“ause or provocation there was danger to their 


| rights or their interests. 


“Why the Old Dominion, (God bless her!) that | 
‘had been in the shackles of conservatism for sev- || 


‘eral years past, now when she had freed herself, as 
they had hoped—when Mr. Rives had been de- 
posed from office on account of his conservative 
position; when the Old Dominion stood erect, re- 


‘ 


‘ 


- 


fetters of conservatism—that her statesmen should 


- 


wallowing in the mire,’ was truly a thing to be 
deprecated by every friend of hers, and by every 
lover of his country. Now, if his information 
was correct, ten to four of her politicians had re- 
lapsed into the position of conservatism. Now, 
if Mr. Rives was in power, he would undoubtedly 
stand at the head of the Representatives from the 
Old Dominion, leading on their cohorts. But the 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


themselves; their voices would be heard from 
the western mountains to the Atlantic coast, pro- 
claiming in thunder-tones our right to the whole 
of Oregon up to 549 40’.”’ 

Did the gentleman mean to intimate, (continued 
Mr. L..) in this grave charge, that the State of Vir- 
ginia, like that which he represents, had ever de- 
varted from the republican faith, here or elsewhere ? 
Did he mean to insinuate that there ever had been 
a time when the Constitution of our country was 
endangered, when the principles of the republican 
party, which contain in themselves the true expo- 
sition of that Constitution, had been assailed, when 
conservatism, or whigism had threatened to swee 
away the great landmarks of the republican poli- 
cy—did he mean to say that the time had ever 
been when the Commonwealth of Virginia had 
fallen from the proud position she has always oc- 
cupied in the ranks of the republican party ? This 
lecture comes from the State of Tennessee. Re- 
memberit! From the State of Tennessee! And 
the gentleman who failed to set his own household 
in order, undertakes to regulate ours; he who had 
proved inadequate to preserve his own State, to 


- 


deemed, regenerated, and disenthralled from the | 


now return, ‘like a sow that is washed, to her | 


A word more before I close this portion of my 
remarks. I say to all those who have assailed us, 


that whilst we do not vaunt ourselves upon our | 


achievements, yet, when thus assailed, I must, as 
one of her Representatives, say that Virginia has 


never thought it necessary to erect any monuments | 
to her sons; and it is not our boast, as it was just- | 
ly the boast of the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. | 


| Gites] the other day, that his State ‘* gave graves 


of our history that it requires no sculptured mar- | 
ble or pyramid of stone to commemorate her | 
achievements, or to perpetuate the virtues of her | 


to her enemies and monuments to her defenders. ”’ 
We make no such boast, because the fame of our 
Commonwealth is so well established on the pages 


sons. She builds her monuments on the battle- 


field, and stamps the record of her achievements 


people of the Old Dominion would yet speak for '' 


on the destinies of the nation. 
I pass now, Mr. Chairman, to another matter 


extremely irrelevant in its character, and which I | 


regret to be compelled to refer to. I speak of the 


_ attempt which is made here to read out of the De- 
mocratic church all who do not agree in the propri- | 


ety of giving this notice, and to the repeated allu- 
sions, in that connexion, to the Baltimore conven- 
tion and itsaction. I say I regret that any allusion 
has been made on this floor to a mere party conven- 


tion—whether held by Whigs or Democrats. The | 


time has yet to come when caucus machinery shall 
control the action of the Federal Government. The 
time has yet to come when the dictates of a con- 


vention shall be regarded as law by an American || 


Congress. And I, for one, do not hesitate to say 


to this House, and through this House to the coun- 


try, that I care not what may be the dictates of | 


party, unless they meet the approbation of my 
conscience I will not bow down tothem. No con- 
sideration shall induce me to surrender the rights 


and interests of my constituents, or to sacrifice | 


one tittle of the honor and true glory of the na- 


tion, because the party with which it is my pride | 


to act, and with which I hope I ever shall act, 
may think proper to lay down a different rule of 
action, 

But what was the decision of the Baltimore con- 


' vention? Did that make Oregon a party question? 


A certain running resolution asserted our rights to 
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|| Oregon. Nothing was said about a notice. The 
|| convention did not require any one of the Demo- 
| cratic party to give that notice. It was an abstract 
| declaration of our right to Oregon, in which I full 
concur, and which I expect to carry out by my ac. 
tion on this floor, either at this session, or at some 

subsequent time, if I should have the honor of a 

seat here. Is this a party question? My friend 
| and colleague, [Mr. Penpieron,} the “ lone star’ 
|of whigism from the State of Virginia, has fallen 
| into some error. In the fierce vehemence of his 
denunciation, he has given a party aspect to the 
debate, unworthy of the occasion, and unworthy 
of his position asa Representative here. Iam not 
about to enter into the history of the Baltimore 
convention, nor to reply to the hits of my colleague 
against that convention. It is true, he told us that 
that convention had brought forth, rather sudden- 
ly,a certain distinguished individual; that the het- 
erogeneous elements of which the Democratic party 
was composed must insure its speedy dissolution; 
and, in his imagination, he was contemplating the 
prospect of that brilliant party with which he had, 
for at least ten years, been associated, gaining as- 
cendency in the councils of the nation, and of our 
own State. I cannot but think, Mr. Chairman, that 
he had, in his imagination, gone back to the scenes 
| of the extra session of 1841, when a party, flushed 
with one of the most brilliant triumphs that had 
ever been achieved, came here in the full tide of 
| suecessful experiment; and, in the short space of 

six weeks, (a less time than would be required, in 
the estimation of the gentleman from Michigan, 
[Mr. Cuipman,] to take Canada,) dissolved into 
its original elements, and was scattered to the 
four winds of heaven, never more to be gathered 
| together. 

But is this a party question? If the Baltimore 
convention so settled it, then I charge upon the 
Democratic party here that they have proved rec- 
reant to their duty, and false to the instructions 
they have received. I say, if itis a party question, 
it is undoubtedly true that they have violated the 
instructions of the Democratic party. Do you not 
remember, sir, that at the last session, the proposal 
to give this notice was under consideration? It 
was submitted in an independent form. It was 
proposed to be incorporated in a bill then before 
|| the House. And what was the vote? Of the 82 
||} members who voted in the negative, 79 were Dem- 
ocrats, and 3 only Whigs; while, of the 120 who 
voted in the affirmative, 67 were Whigs and 53 
Democrats. And this, too, at the session which 
immediately followed the Baltimore convention, 
and after the election of Mr. Polk. But one brief 
| year ago, then, we find the Democratic party on 
| this floor repudiating the very issue which gentle- 

men now say was made by that convention, and 
decided by the people in that contest. Sir, if it is 
a party question now, it was so then. If there is 
|| now any obligation on the Democracy here to vote 
|| for this notice, that obligation was equally strong 
|| upon them at the last session. And gentlemen 
|| who taunt us with a departure from the household 
|| faith on this question, do but pass the heaviest 
censure on themselves. The gentleman from In- 
diana in my eye, [Mr. Kennepy,}] who made a 
most amusing, as well as an argumentative speech 
on this question, voted at the last session against 
the notice. 

[Mr. Kennepy explained. He said that, as he 
| presumed it was not the desire of his friend from 
Virginia to misrepresent him on this subject, he 
‘| would beg leave to state, that he had at no time 
| during the last session voted against giving this no- 
| tice; but, en the contrary, in all possible ways he 
| had voted for it. 








He had concurred with his col- 
|| league [Mr. Owen] in its introduction as an inde- 
] pendent proposition; and after it was connected 
| with a separate and different proposition, he had 
'| voted for them both together. It was true that he 
| had voted against connecting these separate and dis- 
|| tinct propositions in one bill, and one of the strong- 
|| est objections he had against this connexion, was 
} the fact that it might defeat the final passage of 
i 
| 





this very notice, and possibly endanger both mea- 

sures. 
This was his position, and he understood it to 

|| be the position of nearly all, if not all, of those who 

|| voted with him on that occasion. ] ; 

|| Mr. Leake continued. These episodes, Mr. 


\| Chairman, are not very convenient or agreeable; 
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a fact which the Journal proves, And I assert that 
of those distinguished orators of the Democratic 
party who have spoken this session in favor of the 
notice, all, with the exception of five or six, voted 
at the last session against it. The gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Tuompson] undertook yesterday 
to explain away his vote. And almostevery Dem- 
ocrat who now charges us with a departure from 
the household faith, because we will not go for the 
notice, themselves voted against it twelve months 
aro. ; ° 
“But I refer to another consideration. If this be 
a party question, then 1 do not hesitate to say that 
the Democratic party is now dissolved, and that 
there must be a new formation of perene: If to 
oppose the notice makes a man no Democrat, then 
to support the notice is, of course, to make a Demo- 
crat of the first water. And if you apply the test 
of my colleague, who spoke several days ago, [Mr. 
BayLy,] to the distinguished gentleman from Mas- 
sachuseits, [Mr. Apams,] the gentleman from 
Ohio, [Mr. Gippvés,] the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvama, [Mr. Potiock,] the gentleman from Ala- 
bama, [Mr. Hixttarp, the ‘lone star’? from that 
State,] and some dozen other Whigs, are now Dem- 
ocrats of the first water; whilst we, who bore the 
burden and heat of the day, when, in the memora- 
ble contest of 1844, the principles of the Republican 
party were staked ‘‘upon the cast of the die;’’ we 
who were found in the breach, eye to eye, and 
front to front with the Whigs, and who contributed 
somewhat to the splendid victory which then 
crowned our efforts, are now to be denounced as 
traitors to the Democratic party and its principles. 
Sir, if I believed that the distinguished man who 
now fills the Presidential chair with so much honor 
to the country—that man of whom I can proudly 
say that I confide in him as fully as I would in 
any man that ever held that exalted station—if, I 
say, he could give countenance to these assaults 
upon a portion of his best friends, simply because 
they could not concur with him in a question of 


mere expediency involving no political principle | 


whatever, I should hold him unworthy of the sta- 
tion. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I have not yet referred to 
the = before the committee. Ihave felt it 
my duty to place myself right before the people 
whom I 1epresent, and to say a few words in vin- 
dication of those of my colleagues who occupy the 
same position. 

I must confess, and the remark comes in patly 
here, that I have seen enough in the discussion in 
this House, and of the action of certain individuals, 
to excite the fears of a novice like myself. I have 
seen enough to have caused me, had I been an ad- 
vocate for this notice, (which I was not,) to pause 
and deliberate before taking a step so fatal and ir- 
revocable. What have we seen here? We are 
told that this is a party question. I congratulate 
gentlemen, then, on their new allies. [ have seen 
the veteran federalism of Massachusetts, the wild, 
reckless, and imprudent fanaticism of all the non- 
slaveholding States, (which finds its appropriate 
representative even on this floor,) and the high and 
generous chivalry of the West, shaking hands in 
strange and unnatural concord over this most por- 
tentous proposition. I have seen abolitionists and 
federalists, tariff men, bank men, and internal im- 
provement men, all meeting and acting in harmo- 
nious concert upon what they say is a Democratic 
question. Sir, if these are the emblems of Democ- 
racy, lam nota Democrat. But they are not so. 
And gentlemen who undertake to arraigzn us, know 
full well that the test is no test at all. 

When I was elected to represent the fifth con- 
gressional district of Virginia, I was elected by a 
people who had ever held their Representatives ex- 
clusively responsible to themselves. The charter 
under which I hold my seat here, comes from the 
people of Virginia, or a portion of them; and 
whilst I have every confidence in the incumbent of 
the Presidential chair—whilst I have every confi- 
dence in my brethren of the Democratic party— 
and whilst I am determined to continue my con- 
hexion with that party (grappled to it as I am with 
hooks of principle) through all time to come; yet 

look neither to the White House, nor to mem- 
bers here, nor to party dictation out of doors, as 
to what I shall do. I shall go home to my people; 
to them I shall give a full explanation of my course 
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here; and [am content to abide by their verdict: and 
neither the gentleman from Llinois, [Mr. Ho«er,) 
nor the gentleman from Tennessee, |[Mr. Jonun- 
son,] Shall be permitted to step in between us, 

I proceed now, Mr. Chairman, to notice a few 
of the considerations which will guide my action 
on this question of notice. And I beg leave, at the 
outset, to observe that I shall not go into a diseus- 
sion of the merits of our tide to Oregon, or into 
an eXamination of its merits as compared with 
that of Great Britain. The matter has been so 
fully discussed and elaborated here, and in the able 
exposition of our two Secretaries of State, Mr. 
Calhoun and Mr. Buchanan, that it would be a 
work of supererogation to attempt to throw any 
new light upon it. Suffice it to say, that I hold the 
American title to be clear and unquestionable 
up to 499° 30’. I hold our title against Eng- 
land as good to 54° 40’; but I eannot hold, with 
the chairman of the Committee on Territories, 
{Mr. Dovatass,]| that we may go up to the Arctic 


cirele. Believing this, I shall pursue that course 


which I believe best calculated to secure our rights 


to the whole country, and to bring this contro- 
versy to an amicable settlement. 

What, then, is the question for us to decide? So 
far it has been confined exclusively to the propriety 
of giving or not giving this notice; but the fuct is, 
that the proposition to give this notice is one of 
the least considerations connected with the ques- 
tion. 

What do gentlemen mean when they Say that 
you are to give this notice, and that it 1s an ami- 
cable measure ? 

If you do no more than give the notice, I agree 
that there could not possibly be any danger to the 
peace of the country. But that is the least part of 
it. Your notice means something more than mere 
notice, or it means nothing at all; you contemplate 
strong ulterior action, to give it force and vitality; 
otherwise you are merely acting the part of a 
bravado. You say that the joint occupancy shall 
terminate in twelve months from the date of the 
notice; but you also tell Great Britain, by inevita- 
ble implication, that you mean to take steps to en- 
force your title. Is not this so? Must it not be 
inevitably so? Itis an axiom—a truth that, merely 
stated, proves itself, 4 

Suppose that at the end of the twelve months 
this controversy shall remain open and unadjust- 
ed, and that Great Britain and the United States 
should have been unable (and I believe this notice 
to be an insuperable barrier in the way) to adjust 
it by negotiation: what, then, will you do? In the 
first place, you will announce to Great Britain that 
the notice having been duly given, and believing 
our title to be clear and unquestionable, you are 
determined to take such measures as may be re- 
quisite to enforce that title, and to take possession. 
Is this peace? Is this calculated to secure an ami- 
cable adjustment of the difficulty? On the con- 
trary, L repeat that, in my judgment, it is a declara- 
tion of war in embryo. It is saying to Great Brit- 
ain that at the expiration of the twelve months, we 
will take the country by force. 

I shall not undertake to enter into a disquisition 
upon the relative power of Great Britain and the 
United States. I know the force, the mighty and 
irrepressible energy of this nation; andI do not fear 
a contest with Great Britain, or any other Power. 
But when gentlemen undertake to tell us of the 
ease with which we can overrun Great Britain and 
her dependencies—at all events on this continent— 
it seems to me that they are going to war without 
counting the cost. Gentlemen say that this is a 
peaceful measure. I say that the speeches of gen- 
tlemen look to it asa war measure. If there be no 
spirit of war in it—if gentlemen who advocate the 
notice do not believe that it will lead to war— 
whence these beautiful apostrophes to the Ameri- 
can eagle, and indignant philippics against the Brit- 
ish lion? Whence the eloquent appeals to the pa- 
triotism and the anti-English feelings of the Ame- 
rican people, or those fiery denunciations of the 
arrogance of British power? Are these the ele- 
ments of peace, or its signs and emblems? 

We have seen gentlemen indulging in fierce de- 
nunciations of the power of Great Britain; we have 
heard them speak of the ease with which we could 
overrun her and conquer her dependencies. A gen- 
tleman from Missouri, [Mr. Sims,] who made an 


‘ eloquent speech here, undertook to tell us that with 
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no other weapen than the ox-poles of his wagon 
drivers, we could conquer the territory and drive 
the British out. The gentleman trom Michigan, 
| Mr. Crurpman,] in the intensity of his zeal, took 
occasion to tell us that his people could go over inte 
Canada, and in ninety days annex itas an append- 
age to the State which he represents. And the 
gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Kennepy,] finding 
that these two gentlemen had anticipated bim in 
the conquest of the whole country—having no 
world for himself to conquers—but meeting the 
British lion in his path, very coolly takes him by 
the beard, and throws him across the Atlantic, 
where he is now, doubtless, crouching in some of 
the secret recesses of the Tower of London, afraid 
to show his beard again on this side of the great 
water. Are these, | ask, the emblems of peace? 
I say that the rapidity of their conquests 


‘ 


1e@st finds no 
parallel, unless it be that recorded in the paves of 


sacred history, where the walls of Jericho were 


overthrown simply by the blowime of rams’ horns. 
And gentlemen seem to think that they ean eon 
quer Great Britain by a process as simple and as 


easy. Why, Mr. Chairman, Cesar, in the heieht 
of his power and the pride of his glory could 
conquer almost with the rapidity of the lightning’s 
stroke; but it was necessary that he should first 
come and see before he coukl overcome. Napoleon, 
almost by the magic of his name, overran many 
of the mightiest monarchies of Europe; but he 
was backed by hundreds of thousands of the finest 
troops the world ever saw. But the ancient ¢] ry 
of the one, and the greener and just as imperishable 
laurels of the other, have been far surpassed by the 
wordy heroes who have figured in this brilliant 
campaign; and [ have seen no parallel to the achieve- 
ments of gentlemen on this floor, except in the 
conquest of Jericho, or in_ the pages of 
Shakspeare. We are told that in the time of Hen- 
ry IV., certain hot spirits assembled in the quiet 
recesses of the mountains of Wales, and ve ry cool- 
ly proceeded to dethrone the relening monare h, and 
to pareel out his dominions among themselves. 
To so great an exactness did they carry this ima 
ginary conquest, that they ‘ecavilled about the 
ninth part of a hair.’’ But two hours of time 
‘by Shrewsbury clock” sufliced to show the futil- 
ity of their caleulation. And I tell gentlemen here, 
that, whatever fancies they may think proper to 
indulge in, however easy in the distance the con- 
quest of Great Britain may appear, something 
more than bluster, something more effectual than 
words, will be required to accomplish the object. 
There is another consideration, Mr. Chairman, 
which, to my mind, presents a conclusive objec- 
tion to this notice. When my friend from Ilinois, 
[Mr. Hoge,] and the gentleman from ‘Tennessee, 
{Mr. Jounson,|] who have been hunting in pairs 
acainst Virginia, were assailing us for the want of 
democracy on this question, I could not but remem- 
ber the surprise with which I had seen them sit 
coolly by, and hear the most monstrous fallacies 
advanced on this floor, (on the part of Democrats, 
too,) yet fold their arms in inglorious apathy, and 
not rebuke them for their want of consistency with 
the principles declared by the Baltimore conven- 
tion. Was the Oregon question the only question 
embraced in the resolutions of that convention ? 
Was nothing said about the tariff? Was nothing 
said of other great issues? Of internal improve- 
ments? When I heard the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, |Mr. Tuompson,] in the course of the 
facetious speech he made here the other day, de- 
claring himself in favor of Oregon, and at the same 
time boldly announcing that the tariff would re- 
main untouched, | wondered that some of these 
fiery members from the West did not read him a 
lecture for his non-conformity to one of the funda- 
mental articles of the Democratic creed. Dut, to 
my surprise, they regard that gentleman as one of 
the best Democrats on this floor, whilst | am one 
of the worst. Strange, that gentlemen who advo- 
cate the most monstrous error that has ever exhib- 
ited itself in our Government, should be permitted 
to hold their places in the Democratic party, whilst 
[ and my colleagues are to be read out of it because 


classic 


| we do not concur in a mere question of expediency. 


That, too, was a question settled by the contest of 
1844. The people settled it. That contest, how- 
ever, was but ‘* the war of the revolution—that of 
”? and it remains to be 


‘ seen whether we can consummate it. 
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What is the state of the relations between this 
country end Great Britain? We have now ascer- 
tained that, if a proper line of pohiey shall be pur- 
sued between the two countries—if the amicable 
relations heretofore existing Letween them shall be 
cultivated —the result must be in a short time to 
draw the commercial ties that bind us together 
more closely, and in a manner that will redound 
equally to the interests and the honor of both na- 
tions 

Mach has been said about the restrictive policy 
of England—a policy which is unworthy of the 
enlightened age in which we live. jut now, when 
we have assurance almost doubly sure, that if the 
Government of Eneland go on in the line of policy 
which she has marked out, that system of restric- 
tion is to be relaxed, is it not madness to interpose 
' Within two years a ma- 
terial modification of her tariff system has been 
made. Her restrictions upon the provision trade 


any obstacle in the way? 


have been materially liehtened, and we have now 
an almost certain prospect of the unconditional and 
total repeal of her corn-laws. ‘These thines are 
haut the ecommencems nt of a rreat and elorious re- 
form; and when the people of Eneland shall have 
once becun to feel the benefits of free trade in 
one respect, they will demand it in all. We have 
ascertained that even Sir Robert Peel, the organ 
and the spokesman of the stern and hitherto un- 
vieldine tory interest of Eneland, has been com- 
pelled to bow before the advancing spirit of the 
are—of freedom of trade and freedom of thought. 
On our own side of the water a similar state of 
things exists. Our people have awakened to the 
importance of the subject; and if the canvass of 
1844 decided anything, it decided that these ad- 
vances on the part of Great Britain should be met 
ina corresponding spirit here. Andina few years, 
if this spirit is cultivated, it will prove of incaleu- 
labl benefit to the people whom we all represent. 
No man can estimate the advantages to accrue to 
the avricultural interests, and im fact to all classes 
of our people, from a system of perfect reciprocity 
of trade between us and the nations of Europe. Is 
not this glorious prospect endangered by the no- 
tice? Ladverted sometime since to the fact that 
rentlemen who advocate the notice consider ita 
war measure, and amongst this number, Mr. Chair- 
man, Is yourself; for the amendment you have 
proposed indicates, as plainly as that two and two 
make four, the fears you entertain that war is to 
grow out of it. The second section of your bill 
reads as follows: 

“Sec. 2. And be it further resolved, That the 
‘President of the United States is hereby author- 
‘ized to repel any and all agvressions upon the 
‘commerce of the United States; to resist any at- 


- 


tempt which may be made to exercise exclusive 
‘ jurisdiction over any part of the territory el iimed 
by the United States, and to repel invasions of the 


‘same; and for these purposes to employ such por- 
tidns of the militia of the United States as he may 
deem advisable, agreeably to the provisions of 
the second and third sections of an act entitled 
‘An act giving to the President of the United 
States additional powers for the defence of the 
United States, in certain cases, against invasion, 
and for other purposes,’ approved the third of 
March eichteen hundred and thirty-nine: to ae- 
cept the services of any number of volunteers, not 
exceeding 
‘war, or for any less period, in the manner pro- 
vided for by an act entitled ‘ An act authorizing 
the President of the United States to accept the 
services of volunteers, and to raise an additional 
regiment of dragoons or mounted riflemen,’ ap- 
proved the twenty-third of May, eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-six; to employ the regular milita- 
ry force of the United States, and to expand and 
increase the same to any number not exceeding 
thousand men; to complete the public 
armed vessels now authorized by law, and to 
equip, man, and employ in actual service all the 
naval force of the United States, and to build, 
purchase, or charter, arm, equip, and man, such 


- 


. 


o 
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thousand, to serve during the 
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ry for the purposes aforesaid.”” 
And again it provides; 


‘Sec. 3. .dnd be it further resolved, That the 
nillions of dollars is hereby ap- | 


sum of 
propriated and placed at the disposal of the Pres- 
ident of the United States, for the purpose of ex- 


. 


vessels and steamboats as he shall deem necessa- | 
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ecuting the provisions aforesaid; to provide for 


‘which, the Secretary of the Treasury is author- | 
ized to borrow money on the credit of the United || 


‘ 


* States, and to cause certificates to be issued there- 
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; 


for, agreeably to the provisions of the fifth sec- || 


‘tion of the act aforesaid, approved March third, | 


‘eighteen hundred and thirty-nine.” 
Now, (continued Mr. L.,) L ask, if you give the 


notice, have you, Mr. Chairman, not put it on the | 


rround that this House will be obliged to put iton ? 


And I do not hesitate to say that if this unqualified || 
notice shall be given, I shall be prepared (I do not | 
say to vote for so strong a bill as this) but to arm || 
the nation, in order that it may be in a condition to | 


repel ageression, and to enforce the declaration it 
will have made. For if we once get into war, or 
the danger of war, we shall have to meet it as be- 
comes the American Congress. Give this notice— 
accompany it with a bill of this character—think 
you that Great Britain will quietly fold her arms, 
not anticipating the possibility of a conflict? And 


what then becomes of the prospect to which I have || 


adverted ? 


The tariff system of England would not be modi- | 


fied, while the iniquitous bill of 1842 would be 
perpetuated, and all the issues which the people 
of this country decided in 1844 would be swept 
eway. 

My friend from Mississippi [Mr. Thompson] 


snoke yesterday of one consideration which, I 


think, requires notice at the hands of southern | 


cotton-crowing gentlemen. He said that England 


would not go to war, because she depended on us 
for the raw material to sustain her manufactures. | 


There are two sides to that question. 

{Mr. Jacon Tnompson explained. He said he 
had only urged that as one of the considerations. ] 

Mr. Leake. 
tions was, that Eneland could not do without a 
supply of cotton from us, and, therefore, that she 
would not fight. Ido not doubt that this consid- 
eration would operate in some degree. But I ap- 
peal to the cotton interest—(and I am of their 
kindred, feeling as they feel, my heart palpitating 
to every injury inflicted upon them, for I am the 
Re presentative of an agricultural interest)—I say I 
appeal to them to say, if Great Britain cannot 
flourish without our cotton, can our cotton flourish 
without the Enelish market? Of the two-and-a 
half millions of bales raised in the United States, 
Eneland takes over two millions, or more than 
four-fifths; and yet we are to be told that she will 
not go to war, because she cannot do without our 
cotton, when, in fact, all of us know that we can- 
not do without the Enelish market. The gross 
delusion that the tariff of 1842 was to build upa 
home market has been exploded. It is, at least, 
in the womb of time—and I give it as my opinion, 


the promise never can be realized. So that, by a | 
war, we would be cut off from the market in Eng- 
land, whilst we should find no adequate market || 


here to countervail the loss. 

ut this is an unpropitious time, for another 
consideration, at which to give this notice. I know 
that some attempts have been made to ridicule the 
position which many of us occupy as to the true 
mode of settling this Oregon question. We say 
that, without giving any notice, we may proceed 
to take the proper steps to secure our ultimate pos- 


session of the country, and to place ourselves in | 
such a strong and invincible position that Great | 


Britain cannot move us. The gentleman from H- 


linois [Mr. Hoge] told us that this would be steal- || 


ine the territory; but IT ask attention to an admis- 


sion made by himself, which goes as far as I could || 


wish. That centleman told us that, without giv- 
ing the notice, we could properly resort to all the 


measures recommended by the President in his | 


Message. What, sir, are those measures? 


To encourage emigration to Oregon by all proper 


means; to establish at once military posts; to es- 
tablish post routes, and to guaranty, by the strong 
arm of the Government, the rights of American 


citizens acquired in Oregon;—all this we have the || 


power to do without notice, and it is all that is ne- 
cessary to be done to ensure our ultimate posses- 
sion of the country. 

If you give the notice you must do more than 
this. You must take forcible possession of the 
country and maintain it at every hazard, whilst the 


advantages to be secured, by this line of policy, | c Nv 
will be identically the same as those resulting from |! over here in British Oregon. 


Well, then, one of the considera- | 
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|| the course I have indicated. But will that course 


be an infraction of the joint convention? Gen- 
tlemen say that Great Britain has twenty-odd forts 
| erected within the limits of the disputed territory: 

that she has numerous settlements there and ia 
engaged in the actual cultivation of the soil. ae. 
land, then, has construed the convention for ys- 
and if we have submitted for a period of thirty. 
years to these ‘* encroachments,’’ surely she can 
have no right to complain if we colonize, with a 
view to avail ourselves of the benefits stipulated in 
the agreement between the two countries. 

I wish to repeat, that I am in favor of all steps 
requisite to secure our rights, and to encourage e))- 
_gration. The great argument I have heard here jy, 
| favor of the notice, is, that negotiations have been 

brought toa close, and therefore that we must look 
to ulterior action. If this argument is founded in 
| reason, it would have been good from the time of 
the adoption of the convention. That convention 
was resorted to as a substitute for war, as the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachusetts, {Mr. 
Apams,] (in remarks which I find reported in the 
‘* Intelligencer,”’ of the 3d of February instant.) 
declared, It was a substitute for war; negotiations 
had failed. In 1824, another brief attempt to ne- 
| gotiate failed. And again, in 1826, another effort 
was made to settle the difficulty by negotiation. 
But the British Plenipotentiaries made a proposi- 
tion to which we could not accede, and it was re- 
jected. Negotiation failed, and the convention was 
‘renewed. So that in each of these cases the argu- 
ment had quite as much force and efficacy as it 
can have now. But it is precisely for the reason 
that negotiation has failed that this notice ought 
not to be given, because, if it is given, war is the 
only alternative. Your negotiations have failed, 
and therefore you give the notice. It becomes, 
then, a resort to the w/tima ratio of nations; and the 
question must be settled by the struggle of arms, 
with all the power and resources of the two coun- 
tries. Itis an event fraught with too much horror, 
and with too vast a destruction of the interes‘s 
| of the two countries to be for a moment contem- 
plated. 

One other consideration, and I have closed. In 
1843, we had not in Oregon 200 citizens who had 
gone there to settle. In 1845, we had 8,000. ° If 
this increase of population, almost unexampled 
even in the nearly fabulous growth of population 
in the States of this great nation, should continue, 
and the notice should not be given, in two or three 

| years, at the same ratio of increase, we should 
have not less than 50,000 sturdy sons of the West 

ready to repel aggression, and preserve the coun- 
try from British encroachment. 

This consideration alone would deter me from 
giving the notice, and satisfies me that the course 
[ am pursuing is consistent with our rights; for it 
is to be remembered that the joint convention in 
no respect detracts from our claim. It does not 
weaken the strength of our title, but leaves it pre- 
cisely as it is. 

I have thus, Mr. Chairman, hastily expressed 

| the views which have guided me to the conclusion 
at which I have arrived; and I sincerely trust that, 
in the ultimate settlement of this momentous ques- 
tion, the real honor and true glory of our country 
| may be preserved untarnished, and its interests 
guarantied, as well against foreign aggression as 
against the effects of hasty and ill-timed legislation 
| here. 





OREGON QUESTION. 


| SPEECH OF MR. WM. SAWYER, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 3, 1846. 


| On the Resolution authorizing the President to give 
|| the notice for the termination of the joint occu- 
|| pancy of the Oregon Territory. 


|| Mr. SAWYER obtained the floor, and having 

'! left his usual seat at the right of the Speaker, and 

| crossed over, taking an unoccupied place at the 

| Speaker’s left, which is the Whig portion of the 
oaks, he addressed the committee. 

I have come, Mr. Chairman, to locate myself 

If you will fancy 
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the Columbia river passing down the main aisle, 
you will observe 1 take my stand on the north 
cide of that river, right in the centre of the British 
settlements; and here I plant myself under the 
Constitution and laws of my country, and here I 
intend to remain regardless of consequences. | 
discover, Mr. Chairman, that a good many of the 
settlers here have dispersed, (referring to several 
yacant seats around him,) which I conceive to be 
a good sign—an evidence of a consciousness of a 
want of sound title. They have gone away and 
vacated these farms, and in the name of my coun- 
try I take possession of them, and I intend to keep 
; I wish, then, to be distinctly under- 
stood to assert our right to the whole of Oregon 
upto 54° 40’; and I am not willing to relinquish 
one iota of it. My reasons for this claim are not 
based uponany formal treaty stipulations whatever. 
It isa right founded upon far higher authority 
than any human compact. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Win- 
rurop,| Who spoke in the early part of this de- 
hate, asked very significantly where we find our 
title to this territory, and whether it may not be 
found in some corner of Adam’s will? No; it 
dates further back—long before Adam’s dust was 
fashioned into man; our title dates with the crea- 
tion of the world. We received it from high 
Heaven—from destiny, if you please. In the 
course of events, in the progress and consumma- 
tion of this destiny, Christopher Columbus was 
sent across the ocean to examine this country, and 
he found that it was good for man to dwell upon. 
By-and-by, our fathers follewed and took posses- 
sion; here they established the seat of empire; 
here they sowed the seeds of democracy, which 
sprang up and brought forth abundance of excel- 
lent fruit. But the prosperity of this country 
soon excited the jealousy and fears of another 
people, and they sent armies to subjugate it to 
their own willand control. Then arose one George 
Washington, whe drove the invaders from the 
land, and located his family upon it. Columbus 
and Washington were but the agents Heaven em- 
ployed to place us in possession of our own. This 
is our claim of title, and I can see no defect in it. 
| contend it is good and sufficient against all other 
claimants. This island—or, if you prefer to call 
it so, this continent—was made and set apart for 
our especial benefit. We have a right to every 
inch of it, and it would be ingratitude to high 
Heaven to surrender a single pebble. . 

[have been trying for two or three weeks past 
occasionally to get the floor, but, being a modest 
man, I do not like to enter into the contest with so 
much noise and clatter as I see sometimes employ- 
ed to obtain this floor; other causes, too, have ope- 
rated to exclude me. One of them is this system 
of explaining speeches whose meaning is so un- 
certain that these commentaries seem to be in con- 
tinued demand; thus the morning hour is consumed 
in petty crimination and recrimination. I do not 
expect to consume my hour, and [ have tried for 
the last two or three days to get the floor to move 
that a half hour only hereafter be allowed to 
gentlemen who speak on this question. Well, I 
hope this may be proposed hereafter and adopted, || 
as I discover there are certain other qualities be- 
sides talents requisite to get the floor and to obtain 
ascendency in this House. 

(Here Mr. S. was interrupted by some one ask- 
ing What other qualities he meant? To which Mr. 
5. replied, impudence.} 

[may be compelled, Mr. Chairman, from the ne- 
vessity of the case, after I have been here a while, 
to adopt the same course which I see here pursued 
with so much success. I have a constituency as 
independent as I profess to be, and they expect me 
‘to have my rights, and I will have them, even 
though I should have to stoop to an imitation of | 
the example set by some gentlemen in their efforts 
to be heard. 

There are divers ways now proposed by gentle- 
men on this floor, whereby the Oregon question 
may be settled. Of some of these | will speak 
hereafter. I will not undertake to argue the con- | 
Sututional question, because certain gentlemen | 
might say, as was said in olden times, that a black- 
smith was not a proper person to mend watches, 
and a farmer had no business to lay his huge paws 
on the statute book. For this reason, and for the 
more substantial reason, that it appears already to 


possession. 
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have received the fullest elucidation from powerful 


‘and competent minds, I shall say nothing upon 


this part of the question. I shall, therefore, main- 
ly confine myself to replies to gentlemen who have 
espoused the British cause in this dispute. 

The word “war” has been dwelt upon in all its 
horrible phases, with great emphasis and elo- 
quence, by certain gentlemen, until many seem to 
be frightened from a performance of their duty by 
the * grim-visaged”’ picture. Whether these gen- 
tlemen are prompted by cowardice or selfishness 
in their denunciations T am not able to say, nor do 
I conceive it to be very important, as either motive 
is sufficiently detestable in itself. But neither shall 
have any weight with me in the arguments which 
I shall use, nor in the conclusion to which I shall 
come. I do not eare one cent whether England de- 
clare war against us or not; no, not one cent. | 
believe we are right, and that is enough to govern 
my action. I Jook no further. If evils grow out 
of a sturdy maintenance of our rights, then let 
them fall upon the guilty heads! Honest Demo- 
crats have nothing to fear from this malediction. 

The gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Leake,} who 
occupied the floor this morning, takes to task some 
of the gentlemen of the Democratic party, who 
have heretofore advocated the policy of giving the 
notice, for their votes on this question at the last 
session of Congress, and aceuses them of incon- 
sistency—forgetting, it would seem, that truthful 
old adage, “Circumstances alter cases.’’? I will 
undertake to show you and that gentleman how it 
is, and why it was, that they voted against this 
measure at that time; and I shall do it by quoting 
from the speech of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, [Mr. Wintnurop,] who spoke in the early 
part of this debate. The arguments herein ad- 
duced appear to have been those which governed 
the action of Congress at that time; and whether 
the sequel has proved them correct or not, as things 
then were, they appear to have been dictated by 
prudence and good policy; and most certainly, con- 
sidering the aspect of affairs at that time, these gen- 


| tlemen were fully justifiable in the course they then 
| pursued; but to the extract. The gentleman whom 


I quote proceeds to say: 
«Indeed, sir, this whole proceeding is, in my 
‘ judgment, eminently calculated to impede and em- 
*barrass the negotiations in which the two Gov- 
‘ernments are employed. We have received au- 
‘thentic assurances that these negotiations have 
‘not yet failed; that they are still in progress; and 
‘that a communication in regard to them may be 
expected from the Executive before the close of 
the present session. Why not wait for this com- 
‘munication? Why insist on taking any steps in 
the dark, when, in a few weeks at the most, we 
shall be able to act advisedly, and to see clearly 
the cround on which we are treading.’’ : 
That, sir, was the reason urged then by that 
gentleman, and by several others, why we should 


‘ 


‘ 


‘ 


not give the notice, and proceed to extend our laws 
/and institutions fully over the whole territory— 


because negotiations were going on, and because a 
new President had just been elected, in whom the 


| people have full confidence, and to whom even 


they knew this business could be safely entrusted; 


' and that it was but a mark of respect to allow him 


to pursue these negotiations further, in the hope 


| that it were possible he might bring them to a fa- 


vorable termination. And with this view, many 
persons voted against taking any steps which 
might throw difficulties in the way of the pending 
negotiations. A little further on, this same gentle- 
man passes an eulogy upon a certain distinguished 
individual, now in the other branch of our Na- 
tional Legislature: ; 
‘*Mr. Webster has dared to preserve the peace 


‘of the country by abating something of our ex- 


‘treme territorial claims on the northeast, and he 
‘has earned the gratitude of all good citizens in 
‘ doing so.” 


I rather suspect, sir, that the people of Maine 


| will not desire to earn the epithet of ** good citi- 


zens”’ by cherishing grateful feelings for this abate- 
ment of their ** extreme territorial claims.”’ There 


is too much patriotism in their hearts to feel grate- | 


ful for this surrender of their soil and rights. 
Such a sentiment is foreign to that love of coun- 


| try and of justice so characteristic of the Ameri- | 


| can heart, and is degrading and disgraceful to the | 
' American name. 
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But, Mr. Chairman, the areuments which were 
all-powerful 


SO how 


at the last session of Congress are not 
: circumstances have changed, and, with 
this change, the whole aspect of this question. 
The u there was a possibility, a reasonable hope, 
that this question could be amicably settled by ne- 
rotiation. New we have the Message of the Pres- 
ident of the United States, and we have the cor- 
respondence between Mr. Buchanan, and Mr. Cal- 


houn, and the British Minister on this subject; 
mad 
urt 


! 
it 


from these authentic sources we learn that no 
her be had in relation to this 
They have long since ceased; and we are 
now fully convinced that nothing can be expected 
from that mode of adjustment, 
the ex 


{ 
matter, 


negotiations will 


Hlow, then, stands 
W hat course does it now become neces-< 
sary for us to pursue ? | 


se ¢ 


} ean see but one which is 
likely to seeure the desired end. Why.even these 
very 2 nilemen who Oppose the pa Sa 
resolution with so much zeal and fury, are willing 
that we should take possession up to 49°; and yet 
they are afraid of war if we give the notice. Well, 
I put this question to the gentleman from Virginia, 
[Mr. Bayty,] who few days avo, 
whose speech has been the subject oft mu 


criticism in this hall. 


P shoe 
re oOo. this 


spoke a and 
Vere 
He is willing to sustain our 


claims up to 49°, and to pass the notice to that 
effect. Now, let me ask him, where ts the offer of 
Great Britain to assent to this compromise? She 


has never made any offer of the kind, but has uni- 
formly refused to accede to such a proposition, 
We have offered 49°, but she refused it. And yet 
gentlemen who are so easily alarmed at the pros- 
pect of war if we should assert our just claims to 
the whole of Oregon, are willing to enforce them 
toa port mas obstinately claiime d by ken rland as 
that north of the 49th degree. It appears, then, 
that these gentlemen are willing to endanger the 
peace of the two countries for a small portion of 
the territory, when the taking possession of the 
v hole could produce no Worse Copns¢ qin neces, I 
contend that we may as We l fielit for a whole loaf 
asacrumb. It would seem, then, that these gen- 
tlemen’s only object is to * abate some thing of our 
extreme territorial claims on the northwest,’ and 
therefore confine in narrow limits as possible 
the action of our glorious institutions. 

[Mr. Leake was understood to say that he was 
not for the notice, whether we took after it up to 
49°, or to 54° 40'.] 

Mr. Sawvyercontinued. Well, some of the gen- 
tlemen have been in favor of the notice, and for 
assuming jurisdiction to some extent—willing to 


as 


rive the notice, and take forcible possession up to 
49°, Does not the same difficulty arise here as if 
we took up to 5 19 40’? It must, or else the Ene- 
lish will back out; and if you go to fighting for it 
from the mouth of the Columbia to 49°, might you 
not as well include the whole, and fight for it? I 
think so. If we believe the country to be ours, let 
us take possession of it, and let us defend and 
keep it at all hazards, 

Sir, there is a branch of the subject I shall now 
proceed to notice, and which I think worthy of 
attentive consideration. ‘The gentleman from Vir- 
vinia—the ‘lone star,’’ (referring to Mr. Penpie- 
ron)—employs the very same janguage in refer- 
ence to the Oregon country used by the old federal 
party in its better days, in relation to other parts 
of the country, which have now become the homes 
of prosperous millions—I mean the country inclu- 
ded within the Louisiana purchase, now forming 
the flourishing States of Louisiana, Missouri, and 
Arkansas, and other valuable territory. What 
was then the objection to the acquisition of that ex- 
tensive region? Why, it was then said it was 
worth nothing, as the gentleman now says of the 


| Oregon territory. 


{[Mr. Penpteron was understood to inquire by 
whom it was said that the Louisiana purchase was 

| worth nothing ?] 
| Mr. Sawyer. I did not propose to go into a 
| full history of that purchase. I merely mention 
this fact to show how much old federalism and 
_young federalism are alike, and how well versed 
in the arguments of the former are the friends of 
the latter. But I will tell you a little more of the 
language used in reference to this great and im- 
portant measure. It was said there were alligators 
enough on the land to fence it, and that the land 
itself was not worth having. And the gentleman 
says of Oregon that it is not worth the paper 


|, now 
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upon which the bill is printed; and I take it that 
the gentleman who uses the same language in rela- 
tion to Oregon territory now, belongs to the same 
party that made this declaration in reference to the 
Lovisiana purchase and to Florida. ‘That was the 
language used in times gone by in relation to the 
acquisition of valuable t rritory ; that is the lan- 
guage used now, and it will be the language used 
by that party whenever we attempt to erect new 
States, or organize or acquire new territories, where 
our freeborn sons can find a field of promise for 
their industry and enterprise, New countries are 
the natural birth-places of free thoughts and noble 
sentiments; here, there 1s no sycophancy, no base 
cringing to superior wealth or power. “And Lam 
led to suspect that the strongest reason, though not 
openly avowed, which actuates certain gentlemen 
in this opposition to the measure now under dis- 
cussion, 18, that the territory in question will soon 
form a little ealax y of Democratic States. All our 
new States are Democratic. It well accords with 
the intrepid spirit of the true Democrat to eneoun- 
ter and conquer the difficulties which new and fer- 
tile rezions present, and to turn to usefulness their 
idle rivers and Well, sir, Orecon 
is of immense value to us, and it matters not wheth- 
er we fight for it now or hereafter. I prefer to 
bear a portion of the burden myself. I prefer 
leaving to my children and posterity a clear title, 
free from all encumbrance; and, Mr, Chairman, if 
an assertion of our rivhts, and the taking IOSSECS- 
sion of our own, are to be followed by a declara- 
tion of war by England, I, for one, say, let it come. 
I do not fear the consequences of a war with that 
Power, and shall myself be found among the fore- 
most in defence of my country, not in words only 
hut in acts. Ihave said, and I now repeat it, that 
1 will vote for this resolution even should it have 
the tendency which some gentlemen contend it will 
have, of hastening a rupture with Great Britain: 
and the very moment England declares war [ will 
floor, and take my stand 
mamone my constituents, to fielit for my ov ii fire - 
side and my cou Q I stand pledged to 
do it, and [ will do it.) It matters not when this 
ome it must, if you give the Brit- 
ish po: 710n llow stands the 
Go to your eastern seaboard, and you 


lumberme soil. 


resicen my seat on this 
try s rivlits, 


war comes, for « 
all around us. 
case now? 
will find her possessions all around you; and she 
is now trying to encircle you on the west. 

In this manner we have given Eneland every 
power to ipple and annoy Us; } 
fault that she now enjoys these facilities, 
endeavoring to widen her possessions and strength- 
en her power at those ve ry points which will rene 
der her most troublesome. JT have called this con- 
tinent an island ; and, though it is a pretty large 
one, we need it all, and must have it. Our safety 
and security dé mand it: our Interests de mand it: 
the cause of humanity demands it; and the growth 
of Democratic principles demands it; and these de- 
mands shall and must be complied with. Great 
Britain would find great trouble in disturbing us 
three thousand miles off—as, in her proper sphere, 
she is—if she had no possessions upon this little 
island of ours; but havine so many possessions all 
around us, and in our immediate neighborhood, 
she has resting places where she can run in for 
supplies, refit her ships, and even build them. She 
can thus supply herself with all the means neces- 
sary toa protracted and disastrous war. Are we 
not, then, most culpable for permitting such a state 
of things to continue ? Shall we support a policy 
that wil! ultimately exclude the British Power from 
the continent, or one that will encourage her to ex- 
tend it? I fear that some gentlemen are willing to 
give her a footing on the northwest coast, and in 
such manner as to enable her to give us great trou- 
ble hereafter, by adding immensely to her present 
great means of annoyance. A gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Penpieron] has said that Great Britain 
has never done any wrong or injury to this coun- 
trv which she has not repaired or apologized for. 

‘{Mr. Penpteron. I did not say that. I said 
that Great Britain had done no injury to this coun- 
try which she had not atoned for. ] 

“Mr. Sawyer continued, and said that this was a 
matter of veracity between him and the gentleman 
from Virginia. He said that Great Britain has 
done no injury she has not atoned for. I say she 
has done much injury, and has never atoned for it. 
A long list of injuries were charged in the declara- 


and it is our own 
She is 
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tion of independence, and I undertake to say that | 
these injuries still remain unatoned for. Many of 
the charges brought avainst her by this country 
heretofore are sull subjects of complaint now. 
Some of these matters of complaint were particu- 
larly mentioned the other day by my colleague, 
[Mr. Trrurman,] not one of which has ever been 
atoned for. He spoke of the burning of the Caro- 
line; but I wish to call the attention of this House 
to another and more grievous charge, to wit: that 
the Indian hostilities which we have long been 
obliged to encounter are instigated by England. 
Thousands of pounds every year are appropriated 
by Great Britain for largesses for the Indians; and 
it is well understood that the object of this liberality 
is to secure their friendship to herself, and to incite 
them to hostilities against the people of the United 
States. Great Britain makes her annual payments 
to the Indians as regularly as we make appropria- 
tions for the support of our Government, for the 
express purpose of securing the confidence and 
good will of the Indians, and to destroy the good 
understanding which would otherwise exist be- 
tween them and us. The influence thus obtained 
over the Indians is frequently manifested by the 
most damnable atrocities committed upon our peo- 
ple. ‘The endeavors of the British to break the 
friend&hip between the Indians and the people of 
this country have so far succeeded, that it requires 
a large sum annually to counteract this base influ- 
ence, and to secure our peace with them. Being 
myself a member of the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs, I have taken some pains to ascertain the facts, 
and I find that British interference in this matter 
costs us about one million of dollars annually. Our 
frontiers have long been exposed to the most cruel 
outrages, where men, women, and children bave 
suffered, not only by being made captives, but by 
heing given up to savage torture and murder. The 
British officers themselves, after the battle of the 
River Raisin, were compelled by the Indians to 
surrender American citizens to the demands of 
savage fury, to be tortured, and finally burnt at 
the stake; and this, sir, was never atoned for; and 
I will tell you, sir, that the American people will 
never rest satisfied, after these inhumanities, until 
they have a chance to ** draw a head” upon such 
foes. Im iy, perhaps, fecl more sensibly on this 
point, when [I consider the wrones and injuries 
which my father suffered while a prisoner to the 
British and Indians during the late war. It was 
owing to the inhuman treatment which he received 
at the hands of his captors, that he is now a erip- 
ple, and unable to pursue any of the ordinary vo- 
cations of life. His whole life from that period to 
the present time has been one of constant bodily 
suffering: night brings him no relief, day dawns 
npon no hope. LT swear by the Eternal God, that 
if my life is spared, and opportunities oceur, I will 
make an Englishman’s life pay for every hour of 
suffering which my father has endured at their 
hands. I myself am determined, my constituents 
are determined, and, I believe, the American 
people are determined, to avenge these injuries 
which the English have inflicted upon us, but 
have never yet atoned for. Why, sir, has she 
not twice brought her whole power upon us to 
crush our independence? After the revolutionary 
war she let us alone for awhile; but was contin- 
ually violating our rights as a nation, and insult- 
ing our flag on every sea, until * forbearance 
ceased to be a virtue.’? Notwithstanding all our 
pacific measures and remonstrances against these 
violations, her aggression only became the more 
common and insulting, and we were finally com- 
pelled to declare war against her. Again she came 
across the waters, boasting of her power and will 
to annihilate our nationality; and though she was 
bravely repelled, she managed to destroy a few 
small villages, and rob the unfortunate inhabitants | 
—a mode of warfare the most contemptible at all 
times, and particularly unworthy a magnanimous 
nation. ‘These acts of rapine and plunder she has 
never atoned for. And now, because, forsooth, 
we are not ready to give up territory which ac- 
tually belongs to us, there are some gentlemen in | 
this House who undertake to say that we are 
doing injustice to Great Britain, and attempt to 
apologize for our course on this floor, Why, 
sir, the moment that Great Britain takes any hos- 
tile position towards this country a third time, | 


‘ten thousand swords will leap from their seab- 


GLOBE. 
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bards, and a million of rifles will be taken down 
from the pegs on which they hang, and a millic: 
of freemen will fearlessly march to the field of bat. 
tle; the remembrance of wrongs too long unayen- 
ved, and the high courage which freemen fiehti, f 
for their country alone can know, will inspire then 
with a desire for the conflict, and a determination 
to crush the perfidious and insulting foe. 

[Mr. Penpteron here rose and said that if the 
gentleman would give him leave, he would ask hiy) 
how to place him (Mr. P.) ina proper position as 
to the remark the gentleman had made about » 
question of veracity between himself and the vey- 
tleman; he wished the gentleman to explain that 
it was not a question of veracity, but merely one 
of inference.] . 

Mr. Sawyer continued. I did not intend any 
thing personal. 1 will repeat that I understood 
the gentleman to say that England had atoned o; 
apologized for every outrage she had committed 
upon us. I say she has not done so; and have 
pointed out instances in proof of this assertion 
If any gentlemen can show that England has 
atoned for these injuries, I will yield the point 
She has, from the very earliest settlement of our 
forefathers in this country, continually made us the 
objects of her oppressions and malevolence; her 
demands have always been extravagant and wi- 
reasonable, and her conduct towards us imperious 
and ifliberal. Why, sir, England claims Canada; 
but she has no right to it, as I shall show before 
I get through my remarks. I started, sir, in these 
remarks, with the proposition that we have an ex- 
clusive right to the whole of this island, for the 
purpose of making an experiment of the adapta 
tion of democratic principles to the wants and hap 
piness of man. I contend, sir, that this American 
continent belongs exclusively to the people of the 
United States. 

We were a colony dependent on Great Britain 
when we conquered Canada in the war of 1745 
This we did before we were an independent na- 
tion, and all the rights which Great Britain now 
has in Canada were obtained through us. Canada 
was conquered by our valor and our means. Even 
Vircinia contributed to it. Therefore, I have said 
that Great Britain has no right to it, and that it 
helongs to our people who originally conguered it 
from the French and Indians. I will put a case 
to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Sims] which 
he will understand. I will suppose this whole con- 
tinent to be one great farm. [Yes, said Mr. Sims, 
I understand that perfectly.] I propose, then, that 
this farm be occupied only by American farmers 
[I subscribe to that, said Mr. Sims.] What farm- 
er of common sense will undertake to make his 
crop of corn or wheat, or what not, without first 
roing to work to extirpate the weeds and briers ? 
But here we have Canada, Nova Scotia, and other 
British possessions around us, which are tares 
among our wheat. These are the weeds and bri- 
ers which I would have rooted out. They prevent 
the spread of our principles, and cireumscribe the 
blessings of our Governmental experiment. It is 
time we were rid of these obstructions to the pro- 
cress of free institutions. Their baneful and cor- 
rupting influence is but too sensibly felt and too 
manifestly evident to escape the observation of 
even the most superficial. We must remove this 
influence. Our people are increasing in numbers, 
and we need for our enterprising sons and daugh- 
ters every foot of territory thus encumbered by 
the tools and slaves of aristocratic power. 

The moment that England, or any foreign Pow 
er opposed to our system, obtains a foothold on 
our soil with our permission, we lend a club to 
break our own heads with. What would Great 
Britain say if we got a foothold on her island, and 
put our institutions into operation there? We have 
just as good a right to do it, as she has to establish 
her institutions here. Would she permit such a 
thine for a moment? No; our principles are so 
different that they must produce a perpetual collis- 
ion, and we must drive out from our land all Gov- 
ernments founded upon antagonistical principles. 
The country is merely large enough to enable us to 
make the republican experiment that we have en- 
deavored to make. 

A gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. RockwELt] 
has told us that the shipping interest will greatly 
suffer in the event of war; and he read to us sev- 


_ eral letters from ship-owners on the subject, ad- 
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vising us not to give the notice, because the ship- 
ping interest would be greatly injured by it. I ad- 
mit his position to be true, that the shipping inter- 
est will, in one sense, be subject to detriment. I 
elso admit what the gentleman from South Caro- 
jina (Mr. Homes| has told us of the danger of 
the destruction of New York, and Charleston, 
and other cities on the seaboard; but for the evil 
that these gentlemen suggest, 1 will propose a 
remedy, and it is one that was successfully adopt- 
ed by an eminent physician in such cases. When 
Dr. Jackson undertook the defence of New Or- 
leans, a certain cotton-merchant came to him, 
and said that his bales of cotton had been taken 
for the purpose of making breastworks for the de- 
fence of New Orleans, and he wanted immediate 
payment or restoration, inasmuch as private prop- 
erty could not be taken for public uses without 
compensation. General Jackson heard his com- 
plaint, and told him he would do what was right 
1) the matter, and he pointed out a course that was 
proper to be pursued in such cases. He sent im- 
mediately for a musket and twenty rounds of car- 

idges. The poor fellow hearing this order, did 
pot know what was to become of him; but very 
soon General Jackson put the musket in his hand, 
and said, ** Stand there, sir, and defend your cot- 
ton.” ‘Thus, General Jackson compelled him to 
tand up and defend his country. Let all others, 
who are interested in property, defend it in the 
same manner, and there is little danger of loss. 
Why, sir, we have men enough in our Atlantic 
and other cities to defend successfully every dime’s 

orth of property; and with that as one motive, 
and their country’s welfare for another, who will 
not bravely meet the storm? If there is one man, 
the sooner his property and himself are destroyed 
the better. This paltry question of dollars and 
cents should have no weight when national honor 
and national territory are at stake. Must the pri- 
vate interest of a few individuals preponderate over 
those of the nation atlarge? I shall regret as much 
as any one that individual loss shall arise from 
any action that may seem necessary to the vindi- 
cation of our rights. But have we not always 
made liberal reparation for property destroyed by 
our enemies in time of war? The whole history 
of our legislation on this subject proves it. Ap- 
plications for relief for losses thus sustained are 
now of daily occurrence. 

I will now pay my respects, for a few moments, 
to the gentleman from Virginia, who last spoke, 
{Mr. Leake.} LTadmit that his wasa great speech: 
and IT admit all that the gentleman claims for the 
Old Dominion. Buttimes change. The time was 
when Rome was the proud mistress of the world; 
literature and learning flourished within her walls: 
the pages of her history are filled with the names 
ofgreatmen. But, alas! where isshe now? Fallen, 
fallen, fallen! Her greatness has departed. Those 
who gave her power and fame, and made her the 
terror and admiration of the earth, have long since 
returned to the dust; and now the Roman is as de- 
graded and detestable as once he was great and no- 
bie. We must now speak of them as ‘ degene- 
rate sons of noble sires.”’ It does not follow, that 
because Virginia has been the mother of so many 
Presidents, that she may not become barren, or 
give birth only to miserable dwarfs. 1 fear, in- 
deed, that the spirit and vigor of her womanhood 
have departed, and that her more recent births are 
but sorry abortions. 

Another gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Bayty] 
has made some remarks, to which I will briefly 
reply. That gentleman, in the early part of the 
session, was charged with being a Whig by agen- 
leman from Kentucky, [Mr. Arad I was dis- 
posed to resent the charge at first, as being unjust- 
ly made upon one of my friends. But now, I am 
inclined to agree with the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, though at first I believed it to be a charge 
made for the purpose of detracting from the influ- 
ence and standing of one of my political friends. 

Speaking now of Accomac: itis, if [am not mis- 
taken, the district formerly represented by Mr. 
Wise. Mr. Wise came herea Jackson man, dyed 
in the wool. He became after a while anti-Jack- 
son, and went back and appealed to his constitu- 
ents, and they sent him here again; and after a lit- 
Ue while he made another somerset, and became 
a Tyler man; still his constituen 


u 


ts, turning a som- 


erset with him, endorsed his new faith, and again | 
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i Teturned him to Coneress. The gentleman who 


now represents the same people, has also made a 
wheelabout or two; for he was in 1840 an advo- 
cate of ** Tippecanoe and Tyler too,’ and made 
Whig speeches in my State. When lL think of the 
facility with which the good people of the Acco 
mac district change their tunes to suit new songs— 


or, in other words, change their principles to suit 
the caprices of their leaders—it reminds me of the 
tree-frog, which in my country is very plenty, 
and instantly changes the color of its skin to suit 
that of the bark of the tree to which it clings. No 
doubt these Accomackers, or political tree-frogs, are 
properly represented on this floor. Some gentle- 
men here have charged me, and my friends who 
act with me on this question, with following tl 

lead of the venerable gentleman from Massachiu- 
setts, [Mr. Apams.] I tell these gentlemen that in 


making this charge they only show their ignorance. 
of the principles on which the true Democrat acts, 
One gentleman remarked that compliments from a 


source always unfriendly to that distincuished 


member, {Mr. ApDA MS,] could not be conside red as 
praise. But I will say to that gentleman, that in 
this rem irk he has shown that he does not under- 
stand the true principles of democracy. ‘The time 


was when the Democratic party considered that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] was 
acting wrong, and they censured him accordingly; 
but this did not prevent them from approving of 
his course when he acted right. But, sir, you ean- 
not point to a single instance in that gentleman’s 
long public career wherein, in any controversy with 
a foreign Power, and especially with England, he 
has not taken the side of his own country. Ten 
thousand umes, sir, would I rather follow the lead 
of that gentleman, than follow a distinguished lead- 
er in the other wing of the Capitol, who was once 
a Jackson man, and then became a bitter foe to the 
Old Hero; and not only aided in passing a resolu- 
tion of censure upon him, but afterwards refused 
to make reparation for the injury and injustice he 


| had done by expunging the infamous resolution 
i from the Journal. Put your finger, sir, on that 


rentleman, and, like the Irishman’s flee, he is not 
there. He has been in favor of, and against, every 
Administration. I do not doubt that the gentleman 
from Virginia, as he has said, has been distinguish- 
ed by many high trusts from the people since he 
first came into public life, but it is not impossible 
that they have been deceived; for I doubt whether 
the germ of democracy was ever planted in him, 
When he charges us with following the lead of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, or of any other 
man, he speaks for effect—and an effect not very 
creditable to himself. I will not say of him as the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] once 
said of an eminent person at the other end of the 
Capitol, that after expressing such sentiments he 
has but one more step to take—and that will carry 
him over to the enemy. 

I have no doubt that the British press will pass 
high encomiums on the gentleman’s speech, as 
they did on that of a distinguished Senator who 
spoke in Faneuil Hall; but as to my speech, and 
that of my friend from Missouri, [Mr. Sims,] and 
a hundred others, they will reecive no favors. The 
sentiments they breathe, the views they advocate, 
and the principles they advance, will find no re- 
sponse from British hearts. I very much fear that 
British interests are not without advocates and 
friends on this floor; and I fear that the vote upon 
the question now pending will show the number 
to be far greater than would seem possible in an 
American Congress. I will here read from an ar- 
ticle headed ** The American War Mania,”’ which 
recently appeared in the ** Economist,’’ an English 
paper, and which purports to be an extract from a 
letter written by an American: 

‘Tf I could take the same liberty with Sir Rob- 
‘ert Peel that I used to do with my personal friends 
‘Lords Lansdowne and Monteagle, when they 
‘ were in office, I should very frankly tell him that 
‘ the policy of England, in order to preserve peace, 
‘js to remain perfectly quiet, and permit the sen- 
‘ sible and honest portion of the American people 
‘to keep in complete check the dishonest and reck- 
‘less portion of it. Fortunately for both countries, 
‘your Parliament does not meet until February, 
‘and therefore Sir Robert Peel cannot be called 
‘upon for any public declaration for or against the 
‘ President’s gasconade, until some demonstration 
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‘has been made in Conevress to show the feelings 
‘of part es in both House 8. 

eOr the w eke dine ss of such a war, and of the 
‘ blessin ‘ss ofa continued peace, I her d note nlarge, 
as they are self-eviden: to every honest man; but 
I will say, that should hostilities crow out of such 


an insignificant eause, the names of those who 


‘wilfully occasion it will be transmitted to posteri 
‘ty with no enviable immortality. The merchants, 
* traders, ship owners, and capitalists of America, 
‘are opposed to war: the politicians alone are in 
‘favor of it. It is, therefore, the more to be de- 
* sired that no hasty step on the part of the British 
*Government should give her foes any advantare 
‘over her friend . 

The views here expressed by one who eal!s him- 


self an **American,” however base and disgusting 
to the true patriot, are pot se very dissimilar to 


views advanced by some centlemen on this floor. 
But | hope, for the honor of my country, that this 
feeling Is confined to the bore i f t 

Now, su, in order to carry ont our s na 
rid this whole continentof | | \ t 
extend our laws gradually but resolut over th 
whole country, till We pars sess all that re and 
reeattire 3G ri des ened hor ous l, L ¢ i ' ‘ 1 
ment be coextensive with the « thine , and the 
sooner the better; tho eh we mect with wars and 


difficulties, they ean be overcome. 


And l, for one 


will use my best efforts to hand down to posterity, 


‘ 
pure and unadulterated, that freedom we received 
from the fathers of the Revolution. 


OREGON QUESTION, 





SPEECH OF MR. ROBERT SMITH, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In true Mousse or Representatives, 
February 7, 1546. 
On the Resolution for terminating the joint oceupa- 
tion of Oregon. 
Mr. SMITH addressed the committee as follows: 


Mr. Cuairnman: In rising at this late stage of the 
debate, on the proposition now before the commit- 
tee, [ have neither the vanity nor the egotism to sup- 
pose that I can say much that is new, or that will 
be interesting to those who may hear me; and could 
I be certain that the resolution introduced by the 
honorable chairman of the Comittee on Foreign 
Affairs would pass this House without any amend- 
ments, and that it would be followed by the pus- 
sage of appropriate bills to protect and secure our 
rights, and those of our settlers in Oregon, and all 
who are disposed to emigrate thither, | would con- 
tent myself with simply voting for all such meas 
ures, and refrain from troubling the committee 
with a speech at this time. But as some doubt 
seems to exist in relation to this matter, I fecl ita 
duty I owe both to myself and to those who gave 
me a seat in this House, to express my views boldly 
and fearlessly on this great American question. I 
agree with the venerable gentleman from Muassa- 
chusetts [Mr. Apams] and other gentlemen, who 
say that this is one of the most important questions 
which ever has, or ever will, come before an Ameri- 
can Congress. And, sir, let me tell gentlemen that 
such is the magnitude of this question, and so 
strong and deep are the convictions of the people 
throughout the length and breadth of this country, 
that the whole of the territory called Oregon (in- 
cluded within the parallels of 42° and 54° 40’ north 
latitude) belongs to the United States; and that the 
settlement and occupation of that valuable territory 
are of the utmost importance to the prosperity and 
harmony of the whole Union, and to the perma- 
nency of our republican form of government; that 
it will, like a mighty avalanche, overwhelm, or po- 
litically bury, all who obstruct or oppose the meas- 
ures necessary for the consummation of this great 
object. ‘ 

I come, sir, from one of the oldest settled portions 
of the great valley of the Mississippi—from that 
beautiful and fertile country wrested from the mo- 
nopolizing grasp of Great Britain on the 4th day of 
July, 1778, by that bold, daring, and chivalrous 
soldier, George Rogers Clark, of Virginia, and 
his intrepid followers. These brave men succeeded 
in capturing the British post at the ancient town of 
Kaskaskia, and compelled the cross of St. George 
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to give place to the stars and stripes of our beloved 
confederacy. But for the sagacity, enterprise, and 
patriotism of General Clark and his gallant associ- 
nies, one of the fairest and richest portions of this 
Union might still have been a dependency of Great 
sritain. ‘The people of that region and of the North- 
western States will ever keep in vivid remembrance 
that they owe the blessings of the liberty and free- 
doi which they now enjoy to the success of Gen- 
eral Clark's expedition. They partake largely of 
that spirit of adventure which characterized the 
actors in that noble enterprise. They know well, 
sir, the perils and hardships incident to the settle- 
ment of a new country, and to their defence against 
the depredations of a savage foe. Many of them, 
too, while fighting under the command of the im- 
mortal Jackson and the gallant Johnson, gained an 
experience that enabled them to bear witness that 
the tender mercy of the British and Indian warfare 
ws cruelty refined; but, sir, they would hurl with 
acorn from the high places of power any public ser- 
vant who would shrink from the maintenance of 
the rights and honor of the nation, or from the de- 
fence, to the very last, of every inch of territory 
which of right be longs to us, even though it were 
a barren rock or steril sands. Our right and title 
to the ¢ Jreron territory has for years occupied the 
attention of our wisest and most enlightened states- 
men and jurists. They have spoken, written, and 
published the result of their investigations upon 
the subject, and spread them abroad throughout 


the land. The people have read and maturely re- || 


flected upon this question, and they have deliber- 
ately decided that the territory is ours, and should 
be defended, if need be, (in the laneuave of Jack- 
son,) at the **cannon’s mouth.’’ 

‘The question of title has been so ably and fully 
discussed, that I will not go into an elaborate ex- 
position of it. As itis acknowledged by all that 
Spein first discovered the northwest coast of Amer- 
ica, and as we, by the * Florida treaty of Feb- 
ruary, 1819,’ came into possession of the Spanish 
tile, I will go back to a period earlier than the 
discovery of Sir Francis Drake, by virtue of whose 
discoveries Great Britain lays some claim to this 
territory. And in doing this, I shall extract from 
the able reports of Mr. Cushing and Mr. Baylies, 
and the writings of other distinguished gentlemen 
who have examined thoroughly the early history 
and settlement of this territory. 

** Without relying upon De Fonte, and giving 
away even the voyage of Maldonado, we have 
‘authentic proofs that Cabrillo (or Ferrelo) had 
‘explored to latitude 43° in 1543; that Gali was at 
* 37° 30’, if not at 57° 30’ in 1582; that the San 
‘Augustin was at the bay of San Francisco in 
©1595; that Juan de Fuca entered the strait now 
* bearing his name in 1592; and that, in 1602, Viz- 
*caino (that is, Martin de Aguilar.) surveyed the 
* coast of California as far up as the river of Agui- 
‘lar. Besides which, the outer coast of California 
* was explored immediately after the conquest b 

* the orders of Cortes and of Menduza, to Cape 
* Mendocino, and was repeatedly visited by the 
* Manilla ships—to provide a port for whom the 
* expedition of Vizcaino was, in part, undertaken. 
*And upon these various discoveries, and the 
‘proximity of their settlements in Mexico, the 
* Government of Spain proceeded, in the course of 
‘the seventeenth century, to make or authorize 
* settlements in New California, so as to acquire 
‘all the territorial rights by which any European 
‘Government ever has obtained original claim to 
‘ sovereignty of the soil in America. 

** Yet Great Britain sets up claims of some sort 
fon the northwest coast, in virtue of the voyage 
‘of Sir Francis Drake, who landed, in 1579, at a 
* point on the coast of California, either in the bay 
‘of San Francisco, or more probably in that of 
‘ Bodega, but it is not well settled which. Sir 
* Francis Drake also approached the coast in 42 or 
* 43 degrees north, but without landing. One of 
‘the accounts of his voyage, indeed, (The World 
* Encompassed,) says he went to 48° north; but 
‘ this is incompatible with other parts of the same 
‘ book, and also with another of the old accounts, 
‘(Famous Voyage.) They tell the story thus: On 
‘the 3d of June, Drake was in latitude 42°; on 
‘the Sth, he made land in latitude 43°; but it had 
‘then come on cold and tempestuous weather, and 
‘he was compelled to turn back, and so make a | 


* harbor in latitude 38° 30’. ‘These are the figures 


‘ 


- oo 
| * given in the books. In addition to which, itma 


| * be stated that Hackluyt places the limit of Drake's 1} 
voyage at 43°, and Purchas at 40°; and that 
neither Ledyard nor Harris carries him beyond 
the limit of Hackluyt.’’—Baylies’s Report, p. 15. 
** Although Sir Francis pretended to take pos- 
session of the country, and to call it New Albion, 
this could amount to nothing as against Spain, the | 
prior discoverer. England, by touching at New || 
California, could not acquire any rights whatever; 
for whatever right such an act may be deemed 
by the European conventional law to secure, had 
already been appropriated by Spain. And Spain 
also proceeded to do that which England did not 
do, and which, by the same European conven- 
tional law, is deemed the consummation of the 
inchoate title gained by discovery: namely, the 
formation of settlements in the country discoy- 
ered. ‘T'o say nothing, therefore, of the absurd- 
* ity of claiming title for England as against Spain 
by the piratical acts of a professional pirate— 
such as Sir Francis Drake, in most of his expe- 
ditions along the American coast, was—to say 
nothing of this, if Sir Francis Drake had been a 
peaceful, or at any rate a just explorer in behalf || 
of England, yet, according even to the most liberal || 
of all the rules of international law applicable to || 
his case, his acts in reality conferred on his || 
Government no territorial rights whatever in 
America.”’ * ° ° - m4 
* Don Juan Perez set sail from the port of San 
Blas, in January, 1774, in the corvette Santiago 
with Esteban Jose Martinez for a pilot, having 
orders to reconnoitre the coast from Monterey to | 
the 60th degree of north latitude. They anchor- || 
ed in the Road of Nootka in August, 1774, first of || 
all Europeans, and called it San Lorenzo. It was || 
|‘ four years afterwards that Cook visited the same || 
‘place, and called it King George’s Sound.”’-— 
Humboldt, Nouv. Esp. tom. i. p. 331. 

‘The year following, (1775,) a second expedi- || 
‘tion sailed from San Blas, under the orders of || 
‘Don Bruno Heceta, Don Juan de Ayala, and || 
‘Don Juan de la Bodega y Quadra. The incidents 
‘of this voyage are known to English readers by 
‘the journal of the pilot Maurelle, published in | 
‘ Barrington’s Miscellanies. They explored the || 

| * coast up to latitude 58°, and were the first to dis- 
‘cover the mouth of the river Columbia, which 
‘ they called Entrada de Heceta.’’—Humboldt, tome 
i., page 330. 

“Spain was the first European Power that 
‘doubled Cape Mendocino and Cape Blanco, the | 
‘first that visited the river of Aguilar, the first 
‘that discovered the inlet of Columbia river, the || 
‘ first that visited Nootka Sound, the first that dis- || 
‘covered the Strait of Juan de Fuca, and the first 
‘ that formed any establishment on any part of the || 
‘northwest coast from California to the forty-ninth || 
‘degree of north latitude. Here is the prior title || 
‘to that of England, both by discovery and by || 
‘ settlement.’’ 1} 

‘* Very slighting accounts of these voyages are || 
‘to be found in the English books, which so mi- || 
‘ nutely describe that of Cook, who, on his third |) 
‘and last voyage in 1778, explored the coast of || 
‘ America from Nootka Sound to Bhering’s Strait; || 
‘but being posterior to the Spanish navigators, || 
‘ Perez, Heceta, and others of the older ones, || 
‘could not by this voyage confer any rights of | 
‘ discovery on Great Britain. Moreover, Cook’s | 
‘explorations, it will be remembered, were from || 
*‘ Nootka Sound northward, and do not touch the | 
‘ country of Oregon.”’ ” . ” 

‘“ Gray’s voyages are intimately connected with | 
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‘ the tide of the United States to the possession of || 
‘Oregon, and therefore deserve to be more dis- | 
‘ tinctly recounted. 
“In the year 1787, Joseph Barrell, a distin- | 

‘ guished merchant of Boston, in the State of Mas- | 
‘ sachusetts, projected a voyage of commerce and | 
‘ discovery to the northwest coast of America; and | 
‘Samuel Brown, Charles Bulfinch, John Derby, | 
* Crowell Hatch, and John M. Pintard, citizens of | 
‘the United States, became associated with him | 
‘in the enterprise. Two vessels a ship Co- 
‘lumbia, commanded by John Kendrick, and 
‘the sloop Washington, by Robert Gray) were 
‘ oouinsed and provided with suitable cargoes 
‘for traffic with the natives, and set sail from 
|‘ Boston in October, 1787. This expedition was 











'|* regarded with much interest, it being the first ' 


ith. 











* attempt 


‘the globe. The Columbia arrived at Novtka 
‘Sound the 16th of September, 1788, and the 


‘ Washington soon afterwards. Here they pro- 


_* ceeded to collect furs. While on the coast, Cap- 
| * tain Gray, in the Washington, entered into, and 
| * sailed some way up, the long-lost Strait of Juan 


‘de Fuca, which Martinez, in 1774, had seen, but 
‘not entered. Captain Gray was then transferred 
‘to the Columbia, and proceeded in her to Can- 


| *ton with the furs collected, and at Canton took 


‘in a cargo of teas for Boston, Captain Kendrick 


‘| © remaining on the coast in the sloop Washington, 
| * Thus far the enterprise had not proved a gainfii! 


‘one to the parties, two of whom (Messrs. Der- 


‘by and Pintard) disposed of their shares to 


* Messrs. Barrell and Brown; who, with their re. 
‘maining associates, decided, nevertheless, to de- 
‘spatch the Columbia once again, with Captain 
‘Gray, to the northwest coast. He accordingly 


| * proceeded thither, and, on the 7th of May, 1792, 
| *came in sight of land in latitude 46° 58’, and an- 


* chored in what he named Bulfinch’s Harbor, now 
‘called Gray’s Harbor. On the 11th of May, he 
‘entered a large river; and on the Mth, sailed up 
‘the same about fourteen miles, and remained in 
‘ the river until the 2Ilstof May. ‘To this river he 
‘gave the name of his ship, and the north side of 


| © the entrance he called Cape Hancock—the south 


‘side, Point Adams. This is the first entrance 
* and exploration of the river Columbia, the inlet or 
‘bay of which, however, had been seen by Ayala 
‘and Heceta, and called by them Entrada de He- 
* ceta, as we have before stated; and so far as the 
‘discovery and exploration of this river from the 
‘sea can confer any claims of sovereignty, those 
‘claims, therefore, belong to the United States, 
‘both in her own right and in right of Spain. 


'* And although the voyage was unprofitable to its 
enterprising projectors, it was highly important 


‘to the United States, as well by giving rights of 
‘ discovery as because it opened the way to a most 
‘valuable and productive commerce, which was 
‘afterwards pursued by other citizens of the Uni- 
* ted States.”’ 


‘© Vancouver himself, in his own narrative, states 
‘truly and candidly, with the frankness natural to 
'a brave sailor, that he derived the knowledge of ; 
‘the existence of Columbia river from Captain 


‘Gray, who had previously visited it, and named 
‘it, and who spoke Vancouver, and communicated 
‘to him the fact. On the 29th of April, 1792, Van- 
‘couver says that he spoke the ship Columbia, of 


'* Boston, Captain Robert Gray; that Gray gave in- 


‘formation of a river in 46° 10’; and he then pro- 
‘ceeds to mention a previous voyage, that of the 
‘ Washington, in which Gray had entered the Strait 
‘of Juan de Fuca.—( Voyage, vol.i.) Afterwards, 
‘when Vancouver sent Broughton, one of his offi- 
‘cers, to explore the river Columbia, he says: 
‘* Broughton had for his guidance thus far up the 
‘inlet a chart by Mr. Gray, who had commanded 


|| «the American ship Columbia.’ In the same place 


‘he uses the name of Point Adams, applied by 
‘Gray.”’—( Vol. ii., p. 53.) 

Mr. Buchanan, in his letter of the 30th August 
last, to the British Minister, (Mr. Pakenham,) and 
at the close of his able and unanswerable argument 
in favor of our title to the whole of Oregon, says: 

“Upon the whole: From the most careful and 
‘ample examination which the undersigned has 
‘been able to bestow upon the subject, he is satis- 
‘ fied that the Spanish Leniead title now held by 
‘the United States, embracing the whole territory 


| * between the parallels of 42 degrees and 54 degrees 
| € 40 minutes, is the best title in existence to this 


‘ entire region; and that the claim of Great Britain 
‘to any portion of it has no sufficient foundation. 
‘Even British geographers have not doubted our 
‘ title to the territory in dispute. ‘There is a large 
‘and splendid globe now in the Department of 
‘State, recently received from London, and pub- 
‘lished by Malby & Co., ‘ manufacturers and pub- 
‘Jishers to the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
‘ Knowledge,’ which assigns this territory to the 
‘ United States.”’ , 
Having said thus much, Mr. Chairman, in sup- 
port of our title to the whole of Oregon, I shall take 
occasion to call the attention of the committee to 
the opinions of many distinguished Senators at the 
third session of the 27th Congress, on the bill in- 
troduced by one of the then distinguished Senators 
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‘ authorize the adoption of measures for the occu- 
‘pation and settlement of the territory of Oregon, 
«for extending certain portions of the laws of the 
‘ United States over the same, and for other purpo- 
‘ ses.”” 
gon territory by our Government was a favorite 


measure of the able and talented Senator Linn; and | 


he labored during his brilliant senatorial career 
with a zeal and an ardor deserving more favorable 
results than he lived to see accomplished. But his 
name will long live in the grateful remembrance 
of every patriotic American for the bold and noble 
course he pursued on the Oregon question. The 
bill of Dr. Linn met the same objections we now 
find urged against the Ponponiies under considera- 
tion—that it was inexpedient to legislate—that it 
would excite the indignation of Great Britain, and 
that war would result; whilst, if we would only 
cease to legislate, and go on settling the country 
quietly, it would soon fall into our hands. Mr. 
Benton, in answer to some of the objections urged 
against the bill, and in defence of our title, said: 

“On one point there is unanimity on this floor, 
‘and that is as to the title to the country in ques- 
‘tion. All agree that the title is in the United 
‘States. On another point there is division; and 
‘that is, on the peunt of giving offence to England 
‘by granting the land to our settlers which the bill 
‘proposes: on this point we divide. Some think 
*it will offend her; some think it will not. For 
‘my part, I think she will take offence, do what 
‘we may in relation to this territory. She wants 
‘it herself, and means to quarrel for it, if she does 
‘not fight for it. I think she will take offence at 
‘our bill, and even at our discussion of it.” 

Mr. Benton further said: 

‘**| maintain that the passage of this bill, and 
‘these grants to the settlers, can give no just ground 
‘ of offence to Great Britain; and this opinion is the 
‘regular deduction from the unanimous opinion of 
‘this Chamber, that the title to the territory is in 
‘the United States.’’ | 

In conclusion, Mr. Benton remarked: 

‘** I go now for vindicating our rights on the Co- 
‘lumbia, and, as the first step towards it, passing 
‘this bill, and making these grants of land, which 
‘will soon place thirty or forty thousand rifles be- 
‘yond the Rocky mountains, which will be our 
‘effective negotiators.” 

England will find fault with us, do what we ma 
—merely for calling in question the British right 
to the territory; but I, for one, am not to be deter- 
red by any such considerations. Ido not know 
but we may have to, fight for our rights; but no | 
dread of such a contest shall ever operate to deter | 
me from a bold assertion of our title. I am in fa- | 
vor of the passage of a bill at this session, with a 
preamble, declaring the title to be in the United 
States. That title will be defended and maintained. 
[am ready to give pre-emption rights of land to 
settlers in Oregon. 
prising settlers will speedily emigrate to the territo- 
ry, and will prove themselves our best negotiators. | 
1 am against negotiation in toto: that is a field in 
which Great Britain has always beaten us, and 
always wiil. 

I will also give the committee an extract from the 
speech on the same bill of the present distinguish- 
ed Secretary of the Treasury, (Mr. Walker.) He 
said; 

‘The question now was, really, whether we are 
‘to assert our rights in relation to this territory, or 
‘to abandon them; whether we will maintain our 
‘title, or, by our own neglect, suffer it to be 
‘placed in doubt. Now, he was fully prepared to 
“say that he was not disposed to abandon one inch 
‘of the territory claimed by this country on the 
‘northwest coast, from the 42d to the 54th degree || 
‘of northern latitude. To the whole of this terri- | 
‘tory he considered the title of the United States | 
‘indefeasible, and we should not abandon our | 
“claim to one inch of it. 
‘abandon our title to an inch of the territory, on || 
‘the ground that our assertion of it would lead to | 
‘war, or on any other ground, because he consid- 
‘ered that title indisputable and indefeasible. He 
‘ believed it now to 
‘ sert our title; to declare to the world that we will 
maintain our rights, and will not abandon them. 
If Great Britain is to take offence at our declara- 

tion that we will maintain our rightful claim, he 


He was not prepared to | 


i| 


from Missouri—now no more—[Dr. Linn,] “to | 


The occupation and settlement of the Ore- | 


Do this, and hardy and enter- || 


‘doing so would be no argument to him that we 
‘ ought to yield.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, I am no prophet, nor the son of 
a prophet, (I have, however, heard that oue of the 
family name has claimed to be one;) 1, however, 
venture to predict that, if we ever get into a con- 
flict with Great Britain, we will never make peace 
so long as that Government continues to possess 
one foot of territory on this continent. 

For the benefit of my whig friends, and to show 
that the Oregon question is no party question, | 
will read short extracts from the speeches of cer- 
tain distinguished whig Senators during the pen- 
‘dency of Dr. Linn’s bill. 

Mr. Crittenden was opposed to the ‘ pream- 
ble.” 

** Believing, as he did, that our title is complete and 
* unblemished, he would not sully it by any such pro- 
‘ ceeding.” 

Mr. Archer, of Virginia, said: 

** He hoped the Senator from Missouri under- 
‘stood that he was not either opposed to the bill, 
‘ or to the maintenance of our rights whenever there 
‘would be occasion to assert them. He only ob- 
‘jected to the expediency and necessity of the pre- 
*‘amble to the biil.’’ 

Mr. Phelps, of Vermont, said: 

“As a member of the select committee, he 
‘should say that he did not consider the preamble 
‘to the bill, when pressed by the chairman, very 
‘important; but he was willing to retain it, on the 
‘ground that it was necessary to satisfy the public 
‘mind. But now that the subject had been de- 
‘ bated, and a question put on striking out the pre- 

, amble, he thought it better that it should be re- 
‘tained, than that any doubt should be created by 
‘ striking, it out.”’ 

All these distinguished Senators united in ad- 
| mitting that our title was clear and indisputable; 
| they were, however, opposed to the preamble of 
Dr. Linn’s bill, chiefly because they feared that its 
insertion might, in some degree, prejudice our title 

by seeming to express a doubt on the subject. 
Whenever our title comes to be fully examined, 
all ddubt on the subject must come to an end. 
Senator Linn’s bill passed the Senate by a very 
large majority. This fact, and the arguments 
urged in its favor, are deserving of some consid- 
eration. I will refer to the eminent Senator from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Calhoun,] who made an 
eloquent speech in opposition to the bill, because 
he deemed it impolitic to urge our claims then. 
Mr. Calhoun said that our title was so good that 
it stood in no need of a hasty assertion of it. He 
concluded by saying that, if the bill were to pass, 
| notice to Great Britain ought first to be given. 
While I do not by any means approve all the 
| course of that distinguished Senator on this ques- 
tion, I trust that he will yet be found coming to 
the rescue, whatever may be the final determina- 
_ tion of Congress. 

I might here indulge in some comments on the 

course pursued by certain gentlemen of the South in 


| Oppose this notice, with a want of patriotism or de- 
votion to what they deem the best interest of the 


ing the substantive forms of noble and generous 


whatever course these gentlemen ne 
have full confidence that, if war shall 
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this debate; but it is not my intention to charge | 


deeds, of that devotion to the interests of the whole | 
| Union, to allow us to doubt their patriotism. And | 
take here, I | 
come, they |! after the declarations we have sent abroad in rela- 
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it is **demagoguism?’’ I wish to avoid war, if we 
can do so without compromising our rights or our 
honor; but sooner than wound either, [ say give me 
war, with all its horrors. If we shrink from the 
maintenance of our rights, from an ignoble fear of 
war, we will show ourselves unworthy descend- 
ants of our patriot fathers! Did they, although a 
mere handful, shrink from asserting thetr rights, 
for fear of incurring the displeasure of England? 
If our form of government confers more blessings 
upon mankind than that of Great Britain, surely 
all lovers of freedom, all philanthropists, should 
exert their whole energies to secure Oregon, that 
those who inhabit it may enjoy the blessings of a 
republican government. 

In listening to the ingenious and eloquent speech 
of the honorable gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. 
G. Davis,] 1 was almost persuaded that the coun- 
try watered by Frazer’s river belonged to Great 
Britain. The honorable gentleman from Kentucky 
contended with great zeal, that they had discover- 
ed and settled that country, and had as good a title 
to it as we had to the country watered by the Co- 
lumbia river; and he areued that it would be a gross 
outrage now to attempt to take possession of that 
portion of Oregon. But near the close of the gen- 
tleman’s speech, he contended that by delaying to 
give the notice, and by going on and settling the 
country, we would, in time, be able to take the 
whole up to 54° 40’. As soon as I heard that, the 
whole effect of the gentleman’s able and ingenious 
argument evaporated. I thought such a proceed- 
ing unworthy of a great and growing country like 
this. We ought to act in a more frank and manly 
manner. We should come out like men, and ex- 
Wess our views and purposes without disguise. 
Like the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Wixtnropr,}] | am not for the “hush policy.”” 1 
want nothing like stage effect. I go for declaring 
our rights, and maintaining them. This is what 
the people expect at our hands. 

It seems that gentlemen opposed to the notice 
think that, by not giving notice, we can go on 

| settling and improving the country; and that Eng- 
iand will remain passive; and that thereby we shall 
be the gainers. This view is based upon the pre- 
sumption that the British Government is at once 

ignorant, stupid, and imbecile. If England con- 

' siders her claim to a portion of the country just, 
and worth retaining, a any one believe for a mo- 
ment that she will remain inactive? Can any gen- 
tleman point me to the time, or to the place, when 
that Government did not put forth all her power 
and energies to acquire and to secure territory? 
Do they suppose that the English Ministry are not 
advised of all we say and of all we do on this ques- 
tion? 

The great majority of the American people be- 
lieve that the whole of the Oregon territory right- 
fully belongs to us; that it is ours; and that we are 
called upon by every consideration of patriotism 
and love of freedom—by the duty we owe our pa- 


| triot fathers—to come up now, boldly and manful- 
| ly, and declare this fact to the civilized world— 
members from the South or North, who see fit to || that we intend to terminate the treaty of 6th Au- 
| gust, 1827; and that after the twe've months shall 
| have elapsed from the time of giving this notice, 
country. We have had too many proofs, assum-~ || we will take possession of our territory, ‘‘ peace- 


bly if we can, forcibly if we must.” This, Mr. 
Chairman, I believe to be our duty; and nothing 
_ short of this will satisfy the country; nothing less 
| than this will redeem us in the eyes of the world, 


| in opinion than some gentlemen seem to possess; I 


| tions. 


| Uators in relation to our title to the whole of Ore- | 
\| gon, and declare our determination to aid in carry- | 
|| ing into effect the recommendations of the Presi- 

r '' dentin his Annual Message, are we to be told that‘ be true, that for the last two years we have been 


will not stop then to inquire the cause, but will be || tion to our claims to this country. If the will of the 


found in the front rank, defending the rights and || people is to be disregarded in the adjustment of 
| the honor of our common country. 


I have more || this great question, where is the benefit of our 
charity for the honesty of those who differ from me 1 democratic or republican form of government? 
ini | How is it better than a monarchy? Where is our 

ues- || boasted freedom? Where is the popular will of 
‘San || the masses? And echo will answer— Where?” 


believe men may honestly differ on great 
But members from the West have 


| charged with the design of madly driving the coun- || Gone, sir; gone! abused! violated! trampled upon! 
try into a war with Great Britain by their ‘ west- || For myself, I have listened attentively to the ar- 
_ern furor, braggadocio,” &c., in pressing the ques- || guments of the gentlemen who are in favor of de- 


j 


tion of notice. Is it to be characterized as vain | lay, and opposed to giving the notice now; and, sir, 
boasting and braggadocio to assert here that we are | for the life of me, I cannot see the trath of their 
able, ready, and willing to defend our rights, both | conclusions. If giving the notice to England is 


| in puree and in war? When we say that we believe || cause of war now, it will be cause of war if given 
the duty of Congress to as- || and t 


rust in the arguments advanced by our nego- || next year, or at any future time. If England in- 

| tends to hold on to any portion of that territory, 
and to fight for it, it matters not when we attempt 
to dispossess them, war will be the result. It may 
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inereasing our population in Oregon faster than 
Great Britain has; but such will not be the result 
in time to come, unless we adopt decided and en- 
ergetic measures to take and to hold possession of 
the country. Whilst we are willing to negotiate, 
England hes no fears of results. She knows full 
well that she can out-negotiate us. Take, for ex- 
ample, the northeast boundary. But, sir, when 
they see that we claim the whole country, and 
come to believe that we intend at any future time 
to take possession of it, they will teach as that we 
have gained nothing by delay. 

The President recommends giving the notice; 
and after alluding to the three unsuccessful attempts 
that had been made by the two Governments, in 
1818, 1824, and 1826, to settle this question by 
compromise, he proceeds to state; 

‘* When I came into office, I found this to be the 
‘ state of the negotiation. Though entertaining the 
‘settled conviction that the British pretensions of 
‘ttle could not be maintained to any portion of 
* the Oregon territory upon any principle of public 
‘law recognised by nations, yet,in deference to what 
*had been done by my predecessors, and especially 


‘in consideration that propositions of compromise 


* had been thrice made by two preceding Adminis- 
* trations to adjust the question on the parallel of 
* forty-nine degrees, and in two of them yielding 
* to Great Britain the free navigation of the Colum- 
‘bia, and that the pending negotiations had been 

* commenced on the basis of compromise, [ deemed 

* it to be my duty not abruptly to break it off. In 
* consideration, too, that, under the conventions of 
* 1818 and 1827, the citizens and subjects of the 
‘two Powers held a joint occupancy of the coun- 
‘try, | was induced to make another effort to settle 
* this long-pending controversy in the spirit of mod- 
‘eration which had given birth tothe renewed dis- 
‘cussion. A proposition was accordingly made, 
‘which was rejected by the British Plenipotentiary, 
‘who, without submitting any other proposition, 
‘suffered the negotiation on his part to hed, eXx- 
‘pressing his trust that the United States would 
‘ offer what he saw fit to call ‘some further propo- 
‘sal for the settlement of the Oregon question, 
* more consistent with fairness and equity, and with 


‘the reasonable expectations of the British Gov- | 


‘ernment.’ The proposition thus offered and re- 
* jected repeated the offer of the parallel of forty- 
‘nine degrees of north latitude, which had been 
‘made by two preceding Administrations, but 
‘ without proposing to surrender to Great Britain, 
‘as they had done, the free navigation of the Co- 
‘lumbia river. The right of any foreign Power to 
‘the free navigation of any of our rivers, through 
‘the heart of our country, was one which I was 
‘unwilling to concede. It also embraced a provis- 
‘ion to make free to Great Britain any port or ports 
‘on the cape of Quadra and Vancouver’s Island, 
* south of this parallel. Had this been a new ques- 
‘tion, coming under discussion for the first time, 
‘this proposition would not have been made, The 
‘extraordinary and wholly inadmissible demands 
‘of the British Government, and the rejection of 
‘the proposition made in deference alone to what 
‘had been done by my predecessors, and the im- 
‘plied obligation which their acts seemed to im- 
‘ pose, afford satisfactory evidence that no compro- 
*mise which the United States ought to accept can 
‘be effected. With thisconviction, the proposition 
‘of compromise which had been made and reject- 
‘ed, was, by my direction, subsequently with- 
‘drawn, and our title to the whole Oregon territo- 
‘ry asserted; and, as is believed, maintained by 
‘irrefragable facts and arguments. 

“The civilized world will see in these pro- 
* ceedings a spirit of liberal concession on the part 
‘ of the United States; and this Government will be 
‘ relieved from all responsibility which may follow 
* the failure to settle the controversy. 

‘* All attempts at compromise having failed, it 
‘hecomes the duty of Congress to consider what 
‘measures it may be proper to adopt for the secu- 
‘ rity and protection of our citizens now inhabiting, 
‘or who may hereafter inhabit, Oregon, and for the 
‘ maintenance of our just title to that territory. In 
‘adopting measures for this purpose, care should 
‘be taken that nothing be done to violate the stipu- 
‘lations of the convention of 1827, which is still 
‘in force. The faith of treaties, in their letter and 
‘spirit, has ever been, and, I trust, will ever be, 
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* der that convention, a year’s notice is required to 


* joint occupancy shall terminate, and before either 


. 


tion over any portion of the territory. This notice 


“~« 


I recommend that provision be made by law for 
giving it accordingly, and terminating in this 
manner, the convention of the sixth of August, 

1827. 

** It will become proper for Congress to deter- 
mine what legislation they can in the meantime 
adopt without violating this convention. Beyond 
all question, the protection of our laws and our 
jurisdiction, civil and criminal, ought to be im- 
mediately extended over our citizens in Oregon. 
They have had just cause to complain of our long 
neglect in this particular, and have, in conse- 


- 


. 


- 


« 


- 


- 


° 


- 


. 


- 
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States, they have been thus cast upon their own 
resources. They are anxious that our laws 
should be extended over them, and I recommend 
that this be done by Congress with as little delay 
as possible, in the full extent to which the Brit- 
ish Parliament have proceeded in regard to Brit- 
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9, 1821, for regulating the fur trade, and estab- 
lishing a criminal and civil jurisdiction within 
certain parts of North America.”’ 

Whilst, Mr. Chairman, I do not consider this a 
party question, but a great American question, I 
am free to confess that I do not like to see a single 
Democrat against giving the notice, and at the ex- 
piration of twelve months, taking possession of the 
country; for, disguise it as you will, all who op- 
pose these measures will be pronounced by the 
people to be on the British side of the question. 
And while | would urge wpon the Whig side of 
this Hall, by the considerations of patriotism and 
love of liberty which should actuate every Ameri- 
can freeman, to go for extending the area of free- 
dom over the whole of Oregon, I feel that all these 
considerations must operate with greater force upon 
the Demoeratic portion of the House. The De- 
moeracy believe that the people have virtue and 
intelligence enough to govern themselves, and that 
the Representative of the people is bound to obey 
their will or resign. 

Now, Mr. “Chairman, [am convinced that Mr. 
Polk owes his elevation to the distinguished station 
he now so honorably fills more to his opinions on 


o 


. 


the Texas and Oregon questions than to all other | 


considerations united. And, sir, in his election, I 
consider that the people decided both these great 
questions in the affirmative. What were Mr. 
Polk’s views in relation to Oregon? Let an ex- 
tract from his letter of the 23d April, 1844, written 
from Columbia, Tennessee, answer. He says: 

‘« Let the fixed policy of our Government be, not 
‘ to permit Great Britain or any other foreign Power 
‘to plant a colony or to hold dominion over any 
‘portion of the people or territory of the United 
‘ States. ”’ 

The President, in his Inaugural Address, says: 

‘‘ Nor will it become in a less degree my duty to 
‘assert and maintain, by all constitutional means, 
‘the right of the United States to that portion of 
‘ our territory which lies beyond the Rocky moun- 


‘tains. Our title to the country of the Oregon is | 


‘clear and unquestionable;’ and already are our 
* people peparing to perfect that title by occupying 
‘it, with their wives and children.”? * * * “To 
‘ us belongs the duty of protecting them adequately 
‘wherever they may be upon our soil.”’ 

But, Mr. Chairman, we are asked why this ‘hot 
haste?”’?’ They urge us to let things remain as they 
are—to ‘bide our time’’—and we will get the 


whole of Oregon. In answer, I have only to say, | 
that those who believe in the right of instruction || 
have no discretion in this matter. The sovereign | 


people are calling upon their public servants to 


settle this vexed question, by giving notice to Great | 
Britain of our intention to terminate the conven- | 
tion of August 6, 1827, and to take active and en- | 


ergetic measures to protect our citizens and to 
secure the territory. And if war results from this 
course,on whom does the calamity fall? Is it not 
on the people? Who fight the battles of our coun- 


‘ scrupulously observed by the United States. Un- '' try? Who defend the national honor? Whose 


|| blood and whose treasure have been 
* be given by either party to the other, before the | 


can rightfally assert or exercise exclusive jurisdic- | 


it would, in my judgment, be peee to give; and | 


quence, been compelled, for their own security 
and protection, to establish a provisional govern- | 
ment for themselves. Strong in their allegiance | 
and ardent in their attachments to the United | 


ish subjects in that territory, by their act of July | 
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whe poured out 
like water, in times past, to defend the nation against 


the aggressions. of proud and haughty England 2 

And whose will again be poured out, in the event 

of war? The people’s: yes, the thousands who 

remain at home in time of peace, quietly and in- 
dustriously tilling the soil and iniproving the coun- 
try,—it is this class upon whom all this great re- 
sponsibility and calamity (if such shall result) will 
fall. And, sir, are they not to have the poor priv- 
ilege of directing their public servants what to do 
in this matter? I, sir, am one of thoseavho believe 
|, that the ‘sober second thought of the people”? js 
seldom wrong; and I firmly believe that three- 
| fourths of the people of this nation, if they could 
vote on the resolution now under consideration, 
would be found voting in the affirmative. 

, Lam not, sir, for extending our laws over a sin- 
gle inch of territory that does not belong to us; 
and the alternative of war would not deter me from 
going to the very last inch of what is rightfully 
our own. Gentlemen may call this demagogueisin 
—bravado—gasconade—braggadocio—and ~ what- 


> 


ever else they may think becoming. I am respon- 
|| sible only to my constituents and to my God. I 
believe I know the will of those whom I represent, 
and I dare to do it,come what may. And as to 
Him who rules the destinies of nations and of men, 
I believe that He is on our side, and that He will 
_ bless and protect us as He has done in days that 
|| are past. Experience was the best light in which 
to look at the future. In all the wars we have thus 
far been engaged in, He has thrown His shield of 
protection over us, and blessed our arms with vic- 
tory; and I trust, if we are again compelled to haz- 
ard a war for the maintenance of our rights in Or- 
egon, we shall again experience the same happy 
result. 

Gentlemen all contend that ours is one of the 
best Governments on earth. Is there, then, a man 
who enjoys the peace and privileges, the happy se- 

| curity and freedom which distinguish the inhabi- 
tants of this land, who is not willing to risk some- 
thing to confer the same blessings on the thousands 
, who now, and the millions who will hereafter, in- 
‘| habit Orerzon? He does not deserve the name 
|| of an American citizen if he would not. A man 
so selfish and so dastardly, ill deserves the rich 
' blessings he enjoys. 

I deprecate all idea of calling this a party ques- 

tion. It should not be so considered or so treated. 
| In my own State it is not a party question. My 
| whig colleague, who represents truly the Whig 
| population of the western States and Territories, 
is willing to go as far for Oregon as he who goes 
| farthest. He goes for the last pebble that re- 
| flects the light of an Oregon moon. This shows 
| what the feelings of the great West are on this 
question. 
|| I might adduce still stronger proofs. With the 
|| political party with whom I am in the habit of act- 
ing, the distinguished gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has not heretofore been very popular. They 
consider him as an eminent and a profound states- 
man; some of his public acts they applaud, but there 
are more which they disapprove; but now they say, 
with one accord, that if he continues his present 
| course in relation to our rights in Oregon, his life 

will terminate in a blaze of glory. With them, this 
_is a question which overrides all others. 

It has been said, however, that this strong feel- 
‘ing about Oregon is assumed for political effect, 
| and has been gotten up to aid the fortunes of a par- 
| ticular candidate for the Presidency; in a word, 
|| that the Oregon question is neither more nor less 
| than a great question of President-making. This 
} is not the feeling in the region from which I come. 
| 





True, in the West, no man would be elected a cor- 
poral who did not profess to go for every inch of 
/Oregon. For no other reason is this feeling cher- 
ished, than from a determination to maintain our 
rights. All candidates and their pretensions sink 
| into utter insignificance in comparison. 

We boast of being the followers of Thomas Jef- 
ferson; and, as such, we ought to go for the great- 
est good of the greatest number. So long as there 
exists a doubt in our minds on this question, let 


| the people of Oregon have the benefit of that doubt. 
I implore gentlemen, by their regard for the great 


| 
1 principles of Democracy, to give their hearty sup- 
} 


| port to this truly Democratic measure. _ 
| At the Baltimore convention, resolutions were 
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assed imbodying the views of the De 
party throughout the land. : 
The following is the one in relation to Oregon: 
‘Resolved, That our title to the whole of the ter- 
‘ ritory of Oregon i 
‘no portion of the same ought to be ceded to Eng- 
‘land or any other Power ; and that the reoccupa- 
‘tion of Ofegon and the reannexation of Texas at 
‘ the earliest practicable period, are great American 


«measures, Which this convention recommends | 


‘to the cordial support of the Democracy of the 
‘Union.”’ : 

This resolution met the heart 
people in all quarters of the Union. 


the comm! 


response of the 
I could cite 


Mr. Polk’s nomination: 


‘Resolved, That the title of the United States to 
‘the territory of Oregon being unquestionable, we | 


‘hold it to be the bounden duty of our Govern- 
‘ment, as we believe it to be the sentiment of the 
‘ united Democratic party, that this territory should 
‘be preserved entire and undivided; that no part of 
‘jt should be surrendered to any foreign Power; 
‘and that early and effectual provisions should be 


‘made by law for its complete occupation, and for | 
‘the protection and security of our citizens now 


‘ settled in and emigrating to it.”’ 

These resolutions imbodied the views and opin- 
ions of the great mass of the Democratic party, 
and | contend should have some influence upon 
the Democratic portion of this House. 1 venture 
to say there is not a man on this floor who has 
not received numerous letters approving the ground 
taken by the President, in his Message, on the 
Oregon ‘question. From those who are on the 
Whig side in politics, this approbation could not 
have been excited by the President’s doctrine re- 
specting the sub-treasury or the reduction of the 
tariff. To what is this owing? 
nied that it is owing to the bold, manly, and inde- 
pendent ground taken in relation to the Oregon 
question. Never, sir, has a Message of any Chief 
Magistrate of this nation since the formation of the 


Government been more enthusiastically applauded | 


and approved than has the annual Message of Mr. 
Polk. Ihave received the most decided testimony 
from my Whig constituents, approving this to the 


mocratic | 


s clear and unquestionable; that | 


ttee to hundreds of public meetings re- | 
sponding to the nominations made at Baltimore, | 
and the resolutions passed in relation to Oregon. , 
| will, however, refer only to the great ratification 
meeting in the city of New York immediately after 


It cannot be de- | 


letter. Surely, then, it ought to have some bind- | 


ing influence on the Democrats in this House. 

In regard to this measure of notice now before 
the committee, [ presume it will pass in some form 
by a large majority. Gentlemen doubtless are ac- 
tuated by different motives: some, probably, will 
vote for it with a view to expedite negotiations; 
others, because the abrogation of the convention 


will remove an obstacle that now prevents the | 


adoption of important measures for the occupation 
of Oregon. 


For one, I should prefer that those | 


who are for compromising at latitude 49° would | 


not vote for the notice at all. I should consider it 


one of the greatest calamities should the boundary | 


be finally fixed at that line. Before I close my 
remarks, I shall touch on this subject again. 
Much has been said about our sleeping on our 
rights for thirty years. Because, in 1818, 1824, 
and 1826, propositions had been made on our part 
to settle the controversy by adopting the forty- 
ninth degree, gentlemen suppose that we are bound 
to abide by those offers now. 
stances are very different now from what they were 
thirty years ago. The value of the country was 
not then fully known. Let me ask gentlemen 
from New England what they used to think about 
lilinois, and other western States, twenty years 
since? Did they not then consider it a far-off coun- 
try, of little value, and inhabited by semi-barba- 
rians? Not half the acts of barbarity and cruelty 
have been perpetrated in Texas and Oregon, ee | 
were charged as having been committed in the 
valley of the Mississippi. The people of the East 
then knew nothing of the West, and they believed 
the thousand fabulous tales related of western bar- 
barity. There is a vast difference now. The 
value of the Mississippi valley is now properly 
appreciated. The change on the east side of the 
mountains is not greater than that which has taken 
place to the west of them. At that time the value 


But the circum- | 
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appreciated. It was not then known that it was 


| possible to open a communication by land from 


the Atlantic to the shores of the Pacific. The ne- 
gotiators on our side were willing to part with that 


| on easy terms with the value of which they were 


not acquainted. These considerations, which were 
then all-powerful, do not operate now. Great 


| Britain rejected these offers; and we are not now 


| a state of things. 


bound by what we offered then. 

This question of title should be settled. We owe 
it to our settlers in Oregon, and to those who are 
preparing to go there. Thousands are making 
preparations to go to that country, with the full 
belief that it is ours as far north as 54° 40’, and 
that our Government will assert and maintain that 
right. Does any one believe that many of those 
who have gone, and who are preparing to go, 
would do so, if they supposed that the country 
was to be divided between our Government and 
Great Britain?—the one Government on the north 
side of the Columbia river, and the other on the 
south side? Such a state of things would, sooner 
or later, inevitably lead to dijiculties and disturb- 
ances which would end in a war between the two 
countries. Then, sir, if war must come in the set- 
tlement of this question, it is better that it come 
now than later. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to war; I depre- 
cate it: I consider it asa relic of the dark ages. 
Would to God there was some other way of set- 
tling the disputes of nations. But this is the man- 
ner in which we are sometimes forced to defend 
our rights. While I deprecate war as an enormous 
and a terrible evil, [do not consider it the createst 
of evils. To what do we owe our present system 
of Government? How has our republic attained 
to its present magnitude? Is it not the result of 
war? Had our fathers tamely submitted to the ex- 
actions of Great Britain, what would now have 
been our condition? They made greater sacrifices 
for freedom than we are now called on to make for 
Oregon. For liberty, they pledged their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor. All was jeoparded 
freely for liberty, and for the possession of a com- 
paratively steril strip of land, not near so fertile or 
valuable as Oregon. 

How long could peace be maintained, if our citi- 
zens were to settle on one side of the Columbia and 
British subjects on the other side? I ask gentle- 
men to reflect on the probable consequences of such 
sut, in reply, [ hear it asked, 


| how have we maintained peace for so many years 
‘on the Canada frontier? ‘There is no parallel be- 


tween the two cases. The one country is hardly 
worth possessing, much less fighting for: and yet 
how hie have the most threatening difficulties 
arisen? And how will it be in Oregon twenty years 
hence, when its population will consist of millions, 
instead of the handful of people who are sparsely 
scattered through it now? Can gentlemen suppose 
that two nations, such as England and the United 
States, can occupy so important an extent of coast, 
and a country that will some day show the largest 
cities in the world, without danger of collision ? 


| Collision is as inevitable as that night follows day. 


| rather to court it. 


It will come: the spirit of our people will lead them 
Canada will one day come into 


' this Union; and California, in time, will belong to 


of Oregon was not known, its advantages were not |, 


this Government. This is destined to be an *‘ocean- 
bound republic.” Yet I would not sanction the 
taking of any step which is not perfectly consistent 
with the observance of good faith. But this coun- 
try must come to us in the very nature of things. 
All I ask now is, that Congress shall extend our 
own laws over our own territory—a territory which 
seven-eighths of the people believe to be ours. 

We have heard stated, with much humor, what 
constitutes a ‘* masterly inactivity.’’ I will not say 
that all who are opposed to this notice are in favor 
of such a *‘ masterly inactivity’? as that described 
with so much force and effect by the honorable 
gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Starkweatner;] but 
I will say, that if gentlemen would use the same 
masterly activity in defending our right to Oregon 
as is manifested in obtaining the floor to talk about 
it, the battle would be nobly fought, and the vic- 
tory speedily won. <A corporal’s guard of British 
subjects would not be found in Oregon after the 
expiration of the twelve months’ notice. 

I will here read an extract from the speech of 


the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Barty.] He 
says: 
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“The British attach no importance to Oregon, 
except for the purpose of carrying on the fur- 
‘trade. That is ina rapid decline, and when it 
‘ disappears, the English will disappear with it in 
*Oregon.’’ 

He is mistaken in relation to this matter. They 
are turning their attention extensively to agricul- 
ture. Lhere bee leave to give an extract from 
Captain Wilkes’s Narrative of the Exploring Ex- 
pedition, in proof of this statement: f 

“In connexion with the company’s establish- 
‘ment at Nisqually, they havea large dairy, several 
‘hundred head of cattle, and among them seventy 
milch cows, which vield # large supply of butter 
and cheese; they have also large crops of wheat, 
peas, and oats, and were preparing the ground 
for potatoes. ‘These operations are conducted by 
a farmer and dairyman brought from England ex- 
pressly to superintend these affairs. A few In- 
dians are engaged in attending the flocks, and the 
company’s servants are almost exclusively em- 
ployed as laborers. , 

‘f have mentioned these agricultural establish- 
ments as connected with the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, and they are in reality so; but as their char- 
ter precludes their engaging in these operations, 
another company has been organized, under the 
title of the * Puget Sound Company,’ the shares 
of which are held by the officers, agents, and 
servants of the Hudson Bay Company, and its 
officers are exclusively chosen from among them. 
Dr. McLaughlin, for instance, chief officer and 
governor of Fort Vancouver, on the part of the 
Hudson Bay Company, is also a director of the 
Puget Sound Company, and has the entire man- 
agement of its concerns. His salary is five hun- 
dred pounds, 

**'The capital of the Puget Sound Company is 
five hundred thousand pounds, divided into shares 
of one hundred pounds each. Only two hundred 
thousand pounds of this have been paid in. ‘The 
operations of this company are, in consequence, 
large. They began by making large importations 
of stock from California, and some of the best 
breeds of cattle from England. They have also 
entered into farming on an extensive scale, using 
as laborers the servants of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, who are bound by their contracts to do all 
manner of service that may be required of them, 
even to the bearing of arms. 

“This company have the supplying of all the 
forts and stations of the Hudson Bay Company 
on the west side of the American continent, and 
also furnish the Russian ports with grain, butier, 
and cheese; of the former article the Russians 
take about fifteen thousand bushels. It is also 
their intention, when they shall have succeeded 
in breeding a sufficient stock of cattle and sheep, 
to export hides, horns, tallow, and wool, to Eng- 
land, in the return ships, which now go honie 
comparatively empty, as the furs occupy only a 
small portion of the capacity of the ship. In this 
way it may be readily perceived that they will be 
enabled to drive a profitable trade, particularly 
when it is considered how little care the cattle re- 
quire in this territory, in consequence of the grass 
and natural hay which the soil affords at ali sea- 
sons. Itis the prospect of the advantageous re- 
sults to be derived from these operations that 
‘has induced the Hudson Bay Company to change 
‘ their trading establishments into large agricultu- 
‘ral ones.”’ 

The servants of the Hudson Bay Company are 
abandoning the fur trade, and turning their atten- 
tion to agricultural pursuits. There is no question 
of the fact; it is susceptible of proof. Captain 
MeNeil, an American speculator from Boston, a 
shrewd and enterprising man, had gone there, and 
in a few years had made sad inroads on the profits 
of the company. What were they todo? Unwilling 
to apply open force, they bought him out. The 
facts only go to show that when an American of 
talent and enterprise goes to settle in that country, 
they immediately endeavor to enlist him in their 
service. In the case of McNeil they succeeded, 
and he is now an active partner in that company. 
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| Such is their policy. They are doing all they can 
vr the country permanently settled. 


o illustrate further the value of Oregon for ag- 
ricultural and other purposes, I will give a few ex- 
tracts from the Journal of Captain Spaulding, of the 
ship “ Lausanne,’’ in the year 1841. In speaking 
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of the settlement at Fort Vancouver, and of Dr. | 
McLaughlin, chief agent of the Hudson Bay Com- | 


ny, he says: 


«The Doctor has been very succeseful in the in- | 
He first brought , 


troduction of domestic animals. y 
a few cattle overland from California, and, as he 
seldom has any slaughtered, they have now in- 
creased to about seven thousand in seven years. 
He has also introduced sheep, some of which are 
of the finest species of the Merino and Saxon 
breeds. 
couver, the finest and fattest I think I ever saw. 
He has about two thousand at Vancouver, and 
thinks Oregon peculiarly adapted for growing 
wool, He has also a large garden adjoining the 
fort containing about four acres, filled with the 
choicest fruits, viz: apples, pears, plums, cherries, 
strawberries, gooseberries, currants, &c., and 
vevetables of almost every description.” 

Speaking of salmon in the Columbia river, and 
all its branches, he says: 

“They are literally alive with salmon in the 
summer months, which ascend to the fountain 
head. The company take about one thousand 
barrels per annum, three hundred of which the 
Doctor gives away every winter to keep the In- 
dians alive. 

**] have no doubt that ten thousand barrels of 
sulmon might be taken from the Columbia and 
its branches, without at all diminishing the stock, 
independent of what is required for the support 
of the Indians. Salmon constitutes their princi- 
pal food, and no doubt ten thousand barrels are 
annually taken by them. Indeed, the whole 
northwest coast, from the Columbia river to 60 
degrees, has every river and brook that is deep 
enough for a salmon to enter, filled in the summer 
season. A gentleman, whose veracity is un- 
doubted, told me that he has ‘seen Frazer’s river, 
in Puget’s Sound, for miles, so filled with them, 
(the water being about three feet deep,) that you 
could not step without actually treading on them. 
The salmon of the north, however, are not so 
jarge, fat, or fine, as those of the Columbia river; 
for those taken from this river are, no doubt, the 
best in the world. 
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twenty pounds.”’ 

In speaking of the fur trade, he says: 

‘*The Hudson Bay Company has an exclusive 
monopoly of all the fur trade north of the United 
States, from Hudson’s Bay on one side, to the 
Pacific and Russian settlements on the other; 
and have a very large number of employees, who 
traverse this immense region in every direction, 
having posts or stations all over the same; indeed, 
they have spread a complete network throughout 
the length and breadth of the country. As they 
have the fur trade entirely in their own hands, 
they husband their resources, and only bring out 
an average quantity of furs each year; and when 
they become scarce at any one post, they remove 
from there, so as to give the beaver and other 
furs time to resuscitate. The company consists 
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holders reside in England, and the others in the 
Oregon country. Each chief agent, and agents 
of each individual post, are sharebolders. The 
fur trade is entirely monopolized by this compa- 
ny; but not content with this, they are turning 
their attention to every other branch of business. 
Fer instance, they have taken possession of al- 
‘ most every eligible spot in Oregon where there is 
a water power, or a good site for factories; they 
have ae out the finest sites for farms; they 
have erected mills—both saw and flour mills— 
with a view of supplying the Sandwich Islands 
with lumber and flour, and the Russians at the 
north with flour and butter from their farms; they 
are in fact grasping at everything. ae are now 
about establishing a post at the islands, as also 
in California; and a Mr. 1 has been sent 
to both these places to effect this object, their in- 
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- struction being to monopolize the entire trade of | 
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both po for the sale of English goods, lum- 
ber, f ‘ 

ment insist on our just rights, and drive them 
out of the Columbia, they will certainly succeed 
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have already 
“heir resources 


the islands and California, as the 
done from the northwest coast. 





I saw a flock of one thousand at Van- | 


Some of them will weigh fifty | 
pounds; the average weight is about eighteen or | 


of eighty members, or shares; eight of the stock- | 
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* But, would they confine themselves to the region | 

‘north of the United States, we should have less | 

‘reason to complain, notwithstanding oes dl are | 
y be- 


‘using our just means—means that proper 


‘ long to the people of the United States—to anni- | 
‘hilate our trade in the Pacific, while, upon the 
‘land, they are cutting the best timber, and im- | 
‘ proving the best soil in Oregon, besides having | 
‘arrogated to themselves the almost exclusive oc- | 
Nor does this | 
| ‘ selfish grasping at all satisfy them; for they an- 
‘nually send a large party through the acknowl- | 
Fanless of the United States to California, 


* cupation of the Columbia river. 


‘edge 
* to trap beaver and kill sea-otter.”’ 


Captain Spaulding, in the same journal, after | 


giving numerous instances of the barbarity and 
cruelty of the trappers of the Hudson Bay Com- 


pany towards the Indians, and the inhuman and | 


cold-blooded murders committed by them, says: 
** Since then, as would aoa be expected, 
* they (the Indians) had been at enmity with the 
whites. That these irresponsible servants and 
agents of this monopolizing British company 
should be suffered thus to murder, destroy, and 
rob these Indians, and enrich themselves, through 
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wretched beings, is what no man, as it seems to 


in his veins, can or ought tamely to submitto. Is 


“nan oane 
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tainly lost to us forever. 
the north part of the Columbia river—let them 
plant ten guns upon Cape Disappointment, and all 
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mand of the river from them. 
Tongue point are two perfect * Gibraltars’ on the 
Columbia; and the Hudson Bay Company have 
already taken possession of the latter, as they 
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‘have #lso of every other eligible spot on the Co- | 


‘lumbia.”’ 


Captain Spaulding says it is the prevailing opin- | 
ion in Oregon, that the grasping ambition of Eng- | 


land will not stop short of the acquisition of Cali- 


fornia, with a view of possessing themselves of | 
the bay and harbor of San Francisco, the finest on | 
the whole coast of the Pacific for a naval depét, 


being accessible at all times for ships of any draught 
of water. 


miles above its mouth, he says: 


‘‘It is the finest grazing and wheat country in 
* Oregon. 
‘seventy families, who raise considerable grain, 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
* for their own use. 
~ 


‘a large quantity of potatoes and vegetables of all 
‘ descriptions. 

“The extent of the country comprising the Wil- 
‘lamette valley, is about three hundred miles long 
‘and two hundred broad, interspersed with ravines 
‘ of wood, generally in sufficient quantities for fuel 
‘and fencing. The land, in its natural state, is 
‘ usually ready for the plow, and is producing from 
‘ twenty-five to forty bushels of wheat to the acre; 


‘and the climate is so mild, that the cattle subsist | 
‘in the fields without fodder or shelter of any kind | 
‘ being prepared or provided for them through the | 


| 


‘winter. Salmon can be taken at the Willamette 
‘falls (which, however, the British have taken 
‘ possession of, and compelled our people to build 
‘their mills at the falls above) web little trouble, 
‘ from May to September, in almost any quantity. 
‘1 have no hesitation in saying that ten and 
‘barrels might be taken per annum. Probably no 
* place in the world offers greater inducements to 


\| * emigrants. Provisions might readily be procured 
our, butter, &c.; and unless our Govern- | 


_ ‘to support one thousand emigrants at any time.” 


| I think, Mr. Chairman, that I have clearly 
| shown that the honorable gentleman from Virginia 
in driving all the American commerce from both | 


was in error, in believing that Great Britain valued 


| this country only for its furs, and that the territory 
|| is of immense value for agri 


riculture alone. 


Of its 


‘are immense, and their ambition unbounded. || commercial advantages, which have been so fully 


the neglect of our Government, whose duty it is 
to protect these poor, defenceless, weak, and 


me, who has the blood of an American coursing | 


it not high time that our Government, after so | 
long a delay, should arouse itself to the protection | 
of its own interests in Oregon? For, if it sleep | 
but a lite longer, that valuable territory is cer- | 
Give the English only | 


the navies in the world could not take the com- | 
The cape and | 


In speaking of the colony from the | 
United States settled on the Willamette river ninety | 


At present (1841) it consists of about | 


and have about three thousand head of cattle. | 
The mission last year raised one thousand bushels | 
of wheat, and made butter, cheese, &c., enough | 
They have five hundred head | 
of cattle and two hundred horses; and last year | 
| ‘they sowed four hundred bushels of wheat, one | 

* hundred and twenty bushels of peas, and planted | 
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ee 


set forth by pum who have preceeded me 
in this debate, I will only say, that the most san. 
guine friends of Oregon have not overrated these 
advantages, and time will prove my prediction 
correct. 

Let me here quote a short extract from a speech 
of the distinguished Senator from Missouri, [Mr 
Benton,] who has given this question much atten- 
tion, and whose opinions are therefore entitied to 
great weight. After giving a glowing description 


|| of the beauty, grandeur, and fertility of the coun- 


try, he says: 

** Such a country is formed for union, wealth, 
‘and strength. It can have but one capital, and 
* that will be a Thebes; but one commercial empo- 
‘rium, and that will be a Tyre, queen of cities, 
‘Sueh a country can have but one people, one in- 
‘ terest, one Government; and that people should 
‘be American, that interest ours, and that Govern- 


| *ment Republican. Accursed and infamous be the 


| we are going to protect it by our laws. 








‘man that divides or alienates it.”’ 

We will gain nothing by withholding the notice, 
and meanwhile it is our duty—we owe it to our 
own hardy pioneers—to quiet the question of title. 
It cannot be disguised that the feeling which pre- 
vails in that part of the country from which these 
emigrants go, is, that the territory is ours, and that 
The emi- 
grants themselves believe it, as firmly as if it were 
already written in the statute-book. They went 
there in the same spirit in which the Pilgrims came 
to Plymouth; with the same patriotism, the same 
love and admiration of free government, and the 
same desire to enlarge the area of freedom. 

I had intended to say much more on this sub- 
ject, but I perceive that my time is fast elapsing. 

I regret that the correspondence between our 
Secretary of State and the British Envoy came in 
before 1 had an opportunity of making the remarks 
I had wished to submit to the committee. I would 
not have it understood that anything, from any 
quarter, would have any weight with me, beyond 
its own intrinsic truth. I was, however, glad to 
learn that the President had refused to arbitrate 
this question; in this the people will triumphantly 
sustainhim. Butl feel it to os due to myself and 
to my constituents, to declare, that—much as I 
venerate the character and standing of our distin- 

uished Chief Magistrate—if the offer made by 
1im of latitude 49° as a boundary line had been 
accepted by the British Minister, the people of the 
West would have denounced the act in such terms 
of censure as would have made all future Presi- 
dents tremble. I regret exceedingly that Mr. Polk 
ever made this offer. I have no doubt he was ac- 
tuated in that offer by the purest and best of mo- 
tives—in my judgment there are few wiser heads 
than his, or purer hearts; but he allowed his sin- 
cere deference for the acts of his predecessors to 
peril hisown popularity. The offer, happily, was 
not accepted, and no very serious consequences 
have ensued, Had it been accepted, this Admin- 
istration would have been forever prostrated—as 
will any other that ever hereafter shall surrender a 
single inch of American soil, the title to which is 
clear and unquestionable. 





OREGON QUESTION. 
SPEECH OF MR. L. B. CHASE, 


OF TENNESSEE, 


In rHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 4, 1846. 


On the Resolution for terminating the joint occu- 
pation of Oregon. 


Mr. CHASE, of Tennessee, being entitled to the 
floor, said— 

I regret, Mr. Chairman, at the present stage of 
this discussion, that I am compelled to occupy the 
time or the attention of the committee. But the 
position I occupy before my constituents, and the 
allusions which Ce been made to the South, by 
members from the North, upon this floor, makes 
it my duty to forbear giving a silent vote. I shall 
deem it peculiarly unfortunate if this should be- 
come a sectional question, When the honor of the 
country is to be defended, there should be but one 
voice in this Hall, but one opinion in this country. 
If our national escutcheon is to be tarnished by 4 
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der of our soil, the blight should fall equally 
upon every portion of our land. Butif the na- 


should descend upon all. 

The defenceless condition of cities upon the 
coast has been alluded to by gentlemen. Have 
their inhabitants become so enervated that they 


cannot rally in the defence of their altars and their i] 


firesides? Where can there be more danger than 
upon our northern and western border? The en- 
tipe northern line, from the mouth of the St. John’s 
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| * Nootka treaty? The text of that convention cer- 


| ‘tainly gives to England the right of settlement of 


to the Pacific, the frontier from the mouth of the | 


Columbia to the Rio del Norte, is exposed to the 
attacks of the British and their allies, the savages. 


Sir, are the pangs of death more terrible in cities | 


than in the country? is the loss of property more 
to be dreaded, or will they alike ‘ pledge life, for- 
tune, and sacred honor,” in the ¢ 

country’s rights? I was much pleased with the 


efence of their | 


fearlessness of the gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. | 


Sims.] 


He boldly flings his banner to the breeze, | 


upon which he has inscribed his motto, ‘The whole | 


of Oregon or none, now or never.’’ That gentle- 
man stakes his all in the position he has assumed. 


His home is upon the frontier, where his family | 


have to dread the tomahawk of the merciless sav- 
ages, more terrible in their fury than their civilized 


employers, whose attacks are so much dreaded | 


upon the coast. 


Not only will that gentleman | 


maintain his position upon this floor, but, if neces- | 
sary, he will back it with a western rifle. So much | 


has been said about the eagle, it may be considered 


in bad taste, upon my part, if I let the poor bird 
rest. 


through the air, now bleeding the lion at the re- | 
quest of the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Ken- | 


Nepy,] and anon, at the solicitation of the eloquent 
gentleman from Virginia, [Mr.BepinGer, } attempt- 
ing, but without success, to dash through dark 
clouds charged with electricity, again and again 


making the effort, as he wheeled and soared aloft, || 


as if determined to brave the fire and artillery of | 


heaven, and * pass on to the trackless regions of || 


the West.” The gentleman should have required 
another bold and triumphant effort, enabling the 


eagle, as the emblem of our power and our institu- | 
tions, to soar above the cloud, or to pass through | 
it, rather than to suffer him to pause until the dan- | 


ger had passed. 
I will first, Mr. Chairman, allude to the position 


taken by my colleague, [Mr. Ewine.] I could | 
hardly resist the conclusion that the gentleman | 


had made Great Britain his client, sucha striking 


and those advanced by Mr. Pakenham. 


Letter ¥ Mr. Pakenham, 
uly 29, 1845. 

“The United States can 
found no claim on discovery, 
exploration, and settlement, 
effected previously to the 
Florida treaty, without ad- 
mnitting the principles of the 
Nootka convention, and the 
consequent validity of the 
parallel claims of Great Brit- 
ain, founded on like acts; 
nor can they appeal to any 
exclusive right, as acquired 
by the Florida treaty, with- 
out upsetting all claims ad- 
duced in their own proper 
right, by reason of discovery, 
exploration, and settlement, 
antecedent to that arrange- 
ment.”? 


Speech of Mr. Ewing, Jan- | 


uury 29, 1846. 

“Now the first observa- 
tion that is to be made in re- 
gard to our title is, that we 
cannot rely upon both that 


arising from our own discov- | 


eries and that derived from 
Spain, and in one event we 


shall be precluded altogether | 


from relying on the former at 
all. If our title by discovery 
and settlement be better than 
that 


both of England and | 


So often has he been compelled to dash || 


| * Nootka Sound, and within the parallels, there- 
| § fore, of 42° and 54° 40’.”’ 

I will notice the right of the English to make 
settlements north of Nootka Sound hereafter. I 
| have been unable to find any authority to sustain 

the gentleman’s position, that there was a line es- 
tablished at 54° 40’ as early as 1790, the date of 
the Nootka treaty. On the contrary, it was not 
until the convention of 1824, between the, United 
States and Russia, that the boundary of 54° 40’ 
was established—nearly thirty years subsequent 
to the Nootka convention. 

My colleague is somewhat celebrated in Ten- 
nessee as a criminal lawyer; and it is well known 
by all who have witnessed the trial of criminals, 
that their counsel have often to resort to ingenious 
argument, to create in the minds of the jury ‘* rea- 
sonable doubts’’ as to their guilt. My colleague is 
fresh from the courts, and I was not much sur- 
prised that he is found attempting to create ‘ rea- 
sonable doubts” in the minds of this committee 

| and the country, as to our title to Oregon. I have 
| great respect for my colleague as a man of learn- 
ing, and as a patriet, and I am inclined to the 
opinion, that after he has abstained from the de- 
fence of criminals for a short time, all will go right 
with him, and we shall have his cordial assistance 
in obtaining the whole of Oregon. I quote from 
| the gentleman’s speech: 

** First. It is doubtful whether Gray’s discovery 
‘can inure to the benefit of the United States, he 
‘ not acting under Government authority. Second. 
‘Ttis pretty certain that his entering the mouth of 
| the riveFXs not better than Heceta’s discovery in 

$1775. Third. Heceta went by Government au- 
| *thority, and claimed the whole coast for his 
‘Government; but it is doubtful how far such a 
‘claim was of use without subsequent settlement. 
‘Fourth. The effect of Lewis and Clarke’s ex- 
‘ ploration without settlement is of doubtful im- 
‘port. Fifth. The settlement of Astoria and its 


| § subsequent abandonment, what is this to avail? 


| * Dubitatur. 


Sixth. The Spanish establishment at 
‘ Nootka, of what effect was that? It is not agreed. 
‘Then it cannot be determined which is unques- 
‘tionably the better title, the American or the 
‘Spanish. The Spanish title seems to be preferred 
‘ by our American diplomatists, not that they have 


‘the choice; the English, though, are certainly at 
similarity is there between a part of his arguments || 


‘liberty to argue that this is our better title; and, 


if the point is really a doubtful one, we cannot 
arbitrarily assume it to be either the one way or 


‘ 
‘ 


| © the other. 


Spain, or even better than || 


that of Spain, we may dis- 
regard the Spanish title alto- 
gether, and meet England 
upon that ground ; but if the 
Spanish title be better than 
that which we possessed in 
1818, we may not be at lib- 


erty to disregard the Spanish | 
title, for in thattitle England | 


may have an interest under 
the Nootka convention.” 


It is sufficient answer to the arguments of 
these gentlemen to state the fact, that we own both | 
these titles, and can use them separately or togeth- 


er, as we please. 


Mr. Pakenham, July 24, 1845. 

“In the first place, as re- 
lates to the discovery of Gray, 
it must be remarked that he 
Was a private navigator, sail- 
ing principally for the pur- 
poses of trade.” 


Neither of the gentlemen have given reasons or | 


Mr. Ewing. 


ther Gray’s discovery can | 


enure to the benefit of the 


United States, he not acting | 
under Government author- | 


ity.” 


| * tion of our title to the Oregon territory is, that it | 


|| is not ‘clear and unquestionable.’ 
“ First. Itis doubtful whe- |, 


|‘ better it may be to the forty-ninth 


authority to show the distinction between a Gov- | 
ernment vessel and a merchantman, with the flag | 


of her country at her mast-head, so far as discov- 
erles are concerned. 


My colleague proceeds to take another position, 


| 
' 


‘Take it, then, that the Spanish is our better 


it is, | say, a debatable matter,) then our title by 
our own discoveries is gone; for England has an 
interest in perpetuo derived under this Spanish 
title by convention, and we cannot repudiate it; 


‘or, if we do, England may set it up as outstand- | 


‘ing, and assert her rights derived under it and the 
‘convention with Spain.”’ 

These doubts, taken in connexion with the posi- 
tive assertion of the gentleman from South Car- 
| olina, [Mr. Houmes,] that— 

‘* Sir, I deny in toto any right, any claim to that 
‘territory, or to any part or parcel thereof, that 
‘does not appertain with equal force and efficiency 
‘to the power of Great Britain;’’ will, I hope, be 
a sufficient excuse, upon my part, for an examina- 
tion of our rights in Oregon. 


league [Mr. Ewine] make the admission con- 
tained in the following language: 


“The result, then, with me, of the examina- 


‘examined, nor do I intend to examine, how much 


rallel than 
‘to the parallel of 54° 40’, though I do think it 
‘ deed, if the line of 49° was really marked by the 
‘treaty of Utrecht, (of which, however, I have no 
‘sufficient evidence,) we might claim with cer- 
‘tainty to 499, and could not go beyond it. The 
‘ questioning our title to any part of this territory 


title, (and England has a right so to argue, for | 
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| which appears to me to be untenable. He says: | ‘ 


|| * What, then, is the true construction of the 
tional faith is to be nobly vindicated, the glory | 


~ 


Ho. or Reps. 


determined as I am never, at any hazard, to yield 
anything below the forty-ninth degree of north 
‘ latitude,” 

He thinks our title is not “clear and unques- 
tionable to the Oregon” territory. ‘The gentleman 
says he has not examined, nor does he intend to 
examine, how much better it is to the forty-ninth 
parallel than to 54° 40’. It occurs to me, sir, that 
as the gentleman has so many doubts in his own 
mind as to our title, and is so scrupulous about 
taking that which dees not belong to us, he should 
be well satisfied of our rights before he asserts a 
determination not to yield the territory. He does 
state that he thinks our title better to 49° than to 
a4? 40’, although he has not examined, nor does 
he intend to examine, how much better; and yet 
he concludes, ‘* determined as I am never, at any 
hazard, to yield anything below the forty-ninth 
degree of north latitude.” ; 

It cannot be that my colleague is reselved to 


| differ, right or wrong, with the Executive, as to 


our title to Oregon; and yet I cannot reconcile his 
conclusions. Why this resolution expressed, not 
to yield anything below the forty-ninth degree of 
north latitude, at the same time that he declares 
our title to Oregon is not “ clear and unquestion- 
able?” If we have no right to the territory, he 


| ought not to claim it; on the contrary, if we have 


rights there, they should be enforced. If we have 
a title to the forty-ninth, and no further, there 
should he go and stup. If our title is good to 
54° 40’, every principle of honor and duty prompts 
us to enforce it, 

1 will first, Mr. Chairman, briefly allude to our 
title by our own discoverie s, explorations, and set- 
tlements. In May, 1792, Captain Gray, in the 
ship Columbia, from Boston, entered the mouth of 
the Columbia river, sailed up the river for several 
miles, and gave it the name which it has since 
borne. Itis true that the British commissioners, 
in 1826, in the statement annexed to the protocol 


| of the sixth conference, held at London, assert that 


‘*Mr. Meares, a licutenant of the royal navy, in 
* 1788, had actually entered the bay of the Colum- 
‘ bia, to the northern headland of which he gave the 
‘name of Cape Disappointment, a name which it 
‘ bears to this day.”’ If this assertion of the British 
commissioners was sustained by the fuels, the Eng- 
lish could not reap the benefits of his discoveries, 
as will appear from the following extract from 
Greenhow’s History of Oregon, page 172: 

‘* For the expedition in question, two vessels 
‘ were fitted out at the Portuguese port of Macao, 
‘near Canton, in China, from which, as already 
‘ mentioned, several voyages had been previously 
‘made to the northwest coasts of America, in 
‘search of furs. They were both placed under 
‘ the direction of John Meares, a lieutenant in the 
‘ British navy, on half-pay, who sailed in the ship 
‘ Felice, as supercargo; the other vessel, the brig 
‘ Iphigenia, also carried a British subject, William 
* Douglass, in the same capacity; both vessels were, 
‘however, commanded, ostensibly at least, by 


‘Portuguese captains; they were both furnished 


‘with passports, and other papers, in the Portu- 


|*guese language, granted by the Portuguese au- 


have not | 


‘is certainly no pleasing task to me, unwilling as | ; 
‘| *T am to yield any portion of the territory, and |) settlement, to perfect our titie. Coming to a con- 


‘ thorities of Macao, and showing them to be the 
‘ property of Juan Cavallo, a Portuguese merchant 
‘of that place. The instructions for the conduct 
‘of the voyage were written only in the Portu- 
‘guese language, and contained nothing whatso- 
‘ ever calculated to afford the slightest grounds for 


|‘ suspicion that other than Portuguese subjects 


‘ were interested in the enterprise. Finally the 


' | * vessels sailed from Macao on the Ist of January, 
I was surprised, Mr. Chairman, to hear my col- | 


‘ 1788, under the Portuguese flag, and there is no 
‘ sufficient proof that any other was displayed by 
* them during the expedition.” 

If any nation is entitled to the benefit of his dis- 
coveries, it is certainly Portugal. 

Lieutenant Meares, it is true, sought for the 
mouth of the Columbia, in the latitude where tra- 


| dition had located it, but he states in his Journal 


|| that “he can now safely assert that there is no 
‘better to the former than to the latter; and, in- || 


‘ such river as that of St. Roc existing, as laid down 
‘in the Spanish charts.”’ As evidence of the sin- 
cerity of this assertion, he gave the name of Cape 
Disappointment to the promontory, and the bay ob- 
tained the name of Deception Bay. 

The next question is, whether we followed u 
our discovery soon enough, by exploration and 
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clusion upon this subject, we must take into con- 
sideration the vast distance to that country, and 
the difficulties which nature has thrown in our 
way. ‘There is a material difference between per- 
fecting a title under such circumstances, and where 
no such obstacles prevail. Reason and common 
sense would lead us readily to the conclusion that, 
in the exploration and settlement of Oregon, it was 


done in a reasonable time from the discovery of the | 


mouth of the St. Roc by Captain Gray. 

In May, 1804, Lewis and Clarke, commissioned 
by the Government of the United States, began 
the ascent of the Missouri, and on the 15th of 
November, 1805, arrived at the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia. ‘This was evidence to the nations of the 
earth that our Government had asserted her title 
to the territory. In March, 1811, Astoria was set- 
tled by a colony sent out by John Jacob Astor, 
from New York. 

The next subject of inquiry is, what were the 
rights of Spain in Oregon, at the treaty of 1819? 

Mr. Pakenham does not date the English dis- 
coveries earlier than 1788. In his communication 
of July 29,°1845, he says: ** Rejecting previous 
discoveries north of the 43d parallel of latitude as 
not sufficiently authenticated, it will be seen, on the 
eide of Great Britain,’’&c. It will now be im- 
portant, Mr. Chairman, to ascertain what were the 
extent and importance of the discoveries made by 
Spain, previous to 17RR. 

1592, Juan de Fuca discovered the straits bear- 
ing his name. 

1774, Juan Perez explored the coast, from 54° 
north latitude to 495°, and discovered Nootka 
Sound. 

1775, Heceta sailed along the shore, from 50° 
north latitude to 41°: one of his heutenants ex- 
plored the coast from 58° to 54° north latitude, 
and examined it carefully from 45° to 420, 

‘The Spaniards always claimed the country north 
to mount St. Elias, in latitude 619. As conclusive 
evidence of this fact, I refer the committee to the 
following admissions made by Mr. Pakenham, in 
his communication to the Secretary of State, July, 
1845: 

‘* But, says the American Plenipotentiary, in 
another part of his statement, the nights of Spain 
‘to the west coast of America, as far north as the 
sixty-first degree of latitude, were so complete as 
never to have been seriously questioned by any 
European nation. They had been maintained by 
Spain with the most vigilant jealousy ever since 
the discovery of the American continent, and had 
‘been acquiesced in by all European Powers.” 

‘This position is not controverted by the British 
Then, Mr. Chairman, we must consi- 
der it clearly settled, that the Spanish claim to the 
territory of Oregon, north to 61°, was acquiesced 
in by the Powers of Europe, down to the Nootka 
convention, in 1790. It becomes our duty, there- 
fore, to inquire what was the force and effect of 
that convention. 

The following is the third article of that conven- 
thon: 

‘‘Arr. 3. In order to strenethen the bonds of 
‘friendship, and to preserve in future a perfect 
‘harmony and good understanding between the 
‘two contracting parties, it is agreed that their re- 
* spe ctive subjects shall not be disturbed or molest- 
‘ed, either in navigating or carrying on their fish- 
‘ eries in the Pacific ocean, or in the South seas, or 
‘in landing on the coasts of those seas in places 
‘not already occupied, for the purpose of carrying 
‘on their commerce with the natives of the coun- 
‘try, or of making settlements there; the whole 
‘ sulsje ct, nevertheless, to the restrictions specified 
‘in the three following articles.” 

It is contended that, by the provisions of this 
article, the English had the right of making perma- 
nent settlements upon the northwest coast; but it 
will be seen this right was restricted by the follow- 
ing articles: 

“Arr. 4. His Britannic Majesty engages to take 
‘the most effectual measures to prevent the navi- 
‘eation and the fishing of his subjects in the Pacific 
‘ocean, or in the South seas, from being made a 
‘pretext for illicit trade with, the Spanish settle- 
‘ments: and with this view, it is moreover ex- 
‘ pressly stipulated, that British subjects shall not 
‘navigate or carry on their fishery in the said seas, 


. 


- 


+ 


- 


- 


- 


Minister. 


‘within the space of ten sea leagues from any part | 


‘ of the coast already occupied by Spain.” 


s 
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‘‘Arr. 5. As well in the places which are to be | 
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‘restored to the British subjects, by virtue of the | 
‘first article, as in all other parts of the north- | 


* western coasts of North America, or of the islands 


‘said coast already occupied by Spain, wherever 


‘the subjects of either of the two Powers shall |, 


* have made settlements since the month of April, 
* 1789, or shall hereafter make any, the subjects of 
‘the other shall have free access, and shall carry 
‘on their trade without any disturbance or moles- 
‘ tation.”’ 


At the time this treaty was made between Eng- | 
land and Spain, the former Power was only anx- || 


ious to enable her subjects to trade with the In- 








Ho. or Reps. 











Spain, at that time, claimed the sovereignty of 
the soil between 42° and 61° north latitude. 
Fourth. By the convention between the United 


{ 
i 
| 
| 
} 


|| States and Russia, in 1824, the boundary between 
‘adjacent, situate to the north of the parts of the | 


the two Powers was fixed in latitude 54° 40’. W. 
thus cede to Russia 6° and 20’, or an extent of 
country along the coast of three hundred and Sixty 


j} miles. If England had possessed title to this soil, 


dians and engage in the fisheries; there is not the | 


slightest evidence to be gathered from the terms || 


of the convention, that she was anxious to secure | 


for her subjects the permanent possession of the || 


country. This is apparent from the fact, that the 
principal object of the convention appears to be, to 


place restrictions upon the right of trade and fishing, | 
so that the subjects of the two nations might not | 


interfere with each other, and the limits of these || 
rights were defined by the settlements of the two || 


Powers. This convention contained no provision 
impairing the sovereignty of Spain. If I can, Mr. 


Chairman, establish this proposition, the claim of | 


England to soil upon the northwest coast is wholly 
unsustained, 
acts of England to prove my position. 

First. When the negotiations in 1818 were in 
progress between this country and England, no 
claim was urged by the latter Power to the terri- 
tory of Oregon under the Nootka convention. As 
eager as the English are to seize upon every pre- 
text to extend their territorial rights, it is not to be 
supposed that they would suffer any opportunity 
to pass without impressing upon the nations of the 
earth the rights they possess. 


I shall rely upon the admissions and || 


would she have calmly and quietly looked on, suf. 
fering it to be traded off by one Power to another? 
The following is the geetehe settling the boundary 
between the United States and Russia: ; 

“It is, moreover, agreed, that, hereafter, there 
‘shall not be formed, by the citizens of the United 
|‘ States, or under the authority of the United 
‘States, any establishment upon the northwest 
‘coast of America, nor in any of the islands adja- 
‘cent lo the north of fifty-four decrees and forty 
‘minutes of north latitude; and, in the same man- 
| ‘ner, there shall be none formed by Russian su!)- 
| * jects, or under the authority of Russia, south of 
* the same parallel.” 

Fifth. So far from objecting to the establishment 
of the boundary between the United States and 
Russia upon the parallel of 54° 40’, and a conse- 
quent conveyance to Russia of six degrees of ter- 
ritory which we obtained from Spain, England, in 
1825, established her boundary with Russia, mak- 
ing the parallel of 54° 40' the basis. By that con- 
vention England obtained from Russia an extent 
of country three hundred and sixty miles in length, 
which the Russians derived from the United States, 
| the latter Power holding under Spain. And yet, sir, 


| at this late day, the English Government dispute 


Second. Astoria was surrendered under the first 


article of the treaty of Ghent. 
is in the following language: 

**In obedience to the commands of his Royal 
‘Highness, the Prince Regent, signified in a des- 
‘patch from the right honorable the Earl Bathurst, 
‘addressed to the partners or agents of the North- 
‘ west Company, bearing date the 27th of January, 
£1818, and in obedience to a subsequent order, 
‘dated the 26th of July, from W. A. Sheriff, esq., 
‘captain of his Majesty’s ship Andromache, we, 
‘the undersigned, do, in conformity to the first ar- 
‘ticle of the treaty of Ghent, restore to the Gov- 
‘ernment of the United States, through its agent, 


The act of delivery 


‘J.B. Prevost, esq., the settlement of Fort George, | 


/ £on the Columbia river. 


‘ George, (Columbia river,) this 6th day of Octo- 
‘ber, 1818. I’. HICKEY, 
“* Capt. of his Majesty’s ship Blossom. 
“J, KEITH, 
‘© Of the Northwest Company.”’ 


The act of acceptance, on the part of the Amer- 
ican Commissioner, is in these words: 

‘* 1 do hereby acknowledge to have this day re- 
‘ ceived, in behalf of the Government of the Uni- 


‘ ted States, the possession of the settlement desig- ||. 5¢ America westward of the Stony mountains, 


‘ nated above, in conformity to the first article or 
‘the treaty of Ghent. ; es 

‘* Given under my hand, in triplicate, at Fort 
‘1518. J. B. PREVOST, 
‘*“4cent for the United States.”’ 


| the validity of our Spanish title. I call the atten- 
tion of the committee to the following article of the 
convention between Russia and Great Britain: 
‘“‘Arr. 3. The line of demarcation between the 
‘ possessions of the high contracting parties upon 
‘ the coast of the continent and the islands of Ame- 
rica to the northwest shall be drawn in the man- 
ner following: Commencing from the northern- 
most point of the island called Prince of Wales’s 
aad. which point lies in the parallel of 54° 40' 
north latitude, and between the 131st and 133d de- 
gree of west longitude, (meridian of Greenwich. ) 
The said line shall ascend to the north along the 


~ “awe enn en 


‘| *channel called Portland channel, as far as the 


point of the continent where it strikes the 56th 
degree of north latitude. From this last-men- 
tioned point the line of demarcation shall follow 
| *the summit of the mountains situate parallel to 
the coast as far as the point of intersection of the 
141st degree of west longitude, (of the same me- 
ridian.) And, finally, from the said point of in- 


a i ee eee 


. 


|| * tersection the said meridian line of the 141st de- 
‘‘ Given under our hands, in triplicate, at Fort | 


Third. In 1819, we acquired all the rights of | 


Spain to the northwest coast north of the 42d de- 
cree of north latitude, and again England stood 
silent. 
and Spain was settled as follows: 

*« The two high contracting parties agree to cede 


‘and renounce all their rights, claims, and preten- || 
‘ sions to the territories described by the said line: |! 


‘that is to say, the United States hereby cede to 
‘his Catholic Majesty, and renounce forever, all 
‘ their rights, claims, and pretensions to the terri- 
‘tory lying west and south of the above described 


‘line, (42©,) and in like manner his Catholic Ma- || 
‘jesty cedes to the United States all his rights, || : r ‘ 3 
| tion of the committee particularly to, is the fact 


‘claims, and pretensions to any territory east and 
‘north of the said line, and for himself, his heirs, 


The boundary between the United States || 


- 


gree, in its prolongation as far as the Frozen 

| © ocean, shall form the limit between the Russian 

| ‘and British possessions on the continent of Ame- 
‘rica on the northwest.” 

Sixth. By the convention of 1818, England had 

| a joint right of trade with the United States in the 

territories possessed by both Powers west of the 

| Stony mountains. The following is the 3d article 
of the convention of 1818: 

| ‘Tt is agreed that any country that may be 

‘claimed by either party on the northwest coast 


- 


‘ shall, together with its harbors, bays, and creeks, 
‘and the navigation of all rivers within the same, 


~ .7 ae | © be free and open for the term of ten years from 
‘George, (Columbia river,) this 6th November, I] 


‘the date of the signature of the present conven- 
‘tion to the vessels, citizens, and subjects of the 


'| *two Powers, it being well understood that this 


‘agreement is not to be construed to the prejudice 
‘of any claim which either of the two high con- 
‘ tracting parties may have to any part of the said 
‘country; nor shall it be taken to affect the claims 
‘of any other Power or State to any part of the 


| «said country; the only object of the high contract- 


‘ing parties on that subject being to prevent dis- 
‘ putes and differences among themselves.” 
The convéntion of 1827 indefinitely extended and 


| continued in force the convention of 1818, giving, 


¥ 


| however, to either of the contracting parties the 


right to abrogate it upon giving to the other party 
twelve months’ notice. _ 
What I wish, Mr. Chairman, to call the atten- 


that England, under the convention of 1818, had a 


‘and successors, renounces all claim to the said || right to trade between the 42d and the 61st degrees 


| * territories forever.” 


ii 


of north latitude, as our title embraced the territo- 
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ry between these parallels, But between the con- 
ventions of 1818 and 1827, the convention of 1824 
was adopted between Russia and the United States, 
by which we transferred our soil north of 54° 40’ 
to Russia, and consequently, when the convention 
of 1827 was adopted, England had not the right of 
trade even north of 54° 40’. It is not to be sup- 
posed, sir, that England, if she had rights in Or- 
eon at that time, would have suffered them to be 
so grossly infringed upon. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, I have now established 
my position, that the Nootka convention contained 
no provision impairing the sovereignty of Spain 
to the territory on the northwest coast. 

But there is another treaty which precludes Great 
Britain from setting up a claim to territory west of 
the Mississippi river. The seventh article of the 
treaty between Great Britain and France, in 1763, 
is in the following words: 
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| ‘Great Britain may become an object of very great 


‘importance, and we are strengthening their claim to 
Sit by forming the nucleus of a colony, through the 
‘establishment of farms and the settlement of some 
‘of our retiring officers and servants as agricultur- 
‘ists.’? 

Not satisfied with complying with the words 
and spirit of the conventions of 1818 and 1827, 
which authorized them to trade upon our soil, and 


| for the purpose of strengthening the claim of Great 


‘The confines between the dominions of his | 


‘ Britannic Majesty in that part of the world (the 
‘continent of America) shall be fixed irrevocably 


‘by a line drawn along the middle of the river | 


‘ Mississippi, from its source to the river Iberville; 
‘and from thence, by a line drawn along the mid- 
‘die of this river, and the lakes Maurepas and 
‘ Pontchartrain, to the sea.’’ 

The boundary having been fired irrevocably upon 
a particular line by England, she cannot go beyond 
it. In 1803, France conveyed to the United States 
whatever rights she acquired to territory by the 
treaty of 1763. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, I have established that 
our title is clear and unquestionable to the whole 
of the Oregon territory between the forty-second 
degree and fifty-fourth degree of north latitude. 

I will next proceed, sir, to assign reasons, which 
appear conclusive to my mind, that this notice 
should be given now, and the convention abrogated, 
that we may assert our title to the whole terri- 
tory. 


The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Yancey] | 


asked if England has acted with bad faith, that 
gentlemen should be so anxious to abrogate this 
convention? I unhesitatingly reply, that she has 
acted with bad faith; that she has violated the 
spirit of the conventions of 1818 and 1827. By 


subjects of the two Powers had a right of trade in 
the countries claimed by either party on the north- 
west coast of America westward of the Stony 


i 6 


Britain, they were “‘ forming the nucleus of a col- 
ony.’ 

Mr. Chairman, I take the following extracts 
from Greenhow’s History of Oregon, to show the 
committee the aspect of affairs upon our own 
soil: 

** Wherever an American trading post has been 
‘established, or an American party has been en- 
‘gaged in trade on the Columbia, there appeared 
‘a Hudson’s Bay agent, at the head of a number 
‘of hunters, or with a large stock of merchandise, 
‘or a large amount of specie in hand, which were 
‘offered for skins on terms more favorable to the 
‘Indians than those possessed by citizens of the 
‘United States; and the latter, in consequence, 
‘ finding their labors vain, were soon obliged to re- 
‘tire from the field.”’ 

Again: 

‘* As the fur trade in the countries of the Colum- 
‘ bia decreased, the Hudson’s Bay Company began 
to turn its attention to other objects. Farms were 
laid out on an extensive scale, and mills for 
grinding grain and sawing wood were erected 
near the lower part of the great river, near 
Bulfinch’s Harbor, near Puget’s Sound, and in 
‘ other places.” 

The policy of the English Government, for sev- 
eral years past, evinces a settled determination, by 
** forming the nucleus of a colony,’ to retain perma- 


‘ 
‘ 


+ 


| nent possession of the country. Perhaps they have 


based their calculation upon a continuance of that 
line of policy which withholds from our citizens in- 
ducements to settle the Oregon territory, and leaves 


| our people already there, to struggle with the con- 


|| be protected. 
the terms of these conventions, the citizens and | 


mountains, with the express reservation, however, || 


‘‘that this agreement is not to be construed to the 
‘prejudice of any claim which either of the two 
‘high contracting parties may have to any part of 
‘the said country,” &e. 

Now, sir, there is manifested upon the part of 
Great Britain a determination to hold permanent 
possession of a part of that country. They have 
twenty-two forts upon our soil, certainly not to 
protect themselves against the Indians, because 
they are generally the allies of the savages, and 
there is certainly a good understanding between 
them now. No other Power save the United 


States claims the soil. Then, why the erection of | 


forts? Why this state of preparation? Sir, in my 
judgment, it would be right for this Government 


to break off negotiations with any Power making || 
active preparations for war, while attempting to | 


settle a difficulty amicably. As soon would I par- 
ley with a man who was sharpening his knife to 
take my heart’s blood. But I have other evidence 
of her determination. In 1837, the governor of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company wrote as follows to the 
British Secretary for the Colonies: 

“With care and protection, the British dominion 
“may not only be preserved in this country, which it 
‘has been so much the wish of Russia and America to 
‘occupy to the exclusion of British subjects, but Brit- 
‘ish interest and British influence may be maintained 


“as paramount on this interesting part of the coast of | 


‘the Pacific.”’ 


| sion I cannot agree. 


centrated power of an incorporated company, with- 
out any certainty that their rights will utimately 
But, Mr. Chairman, if the English 
Government has come to such a conclusion, they 
have again mistaken the character of the masses in 
this country. Although our affections cling around 
our family altars, and we rally the more readily to 
their defence, yet the patriotism of the American 
people is as broad as the land we inhabit. 

But, Mr. Chairman, it is urged that the present 
Executive of the United States tendered to Eng- 
land the 49th degree of north latitude as the bound- 
ary, and that, although it was rejected by Eng- 
land, and subsequently withdrawn by the United 
States, yet ifit was now tendered by Great Britain, 
we should be bound to accept it. ‘To this conclu- 
lf the tender had been ac- 
cepted, we certainly should have been bound by it; 


| but as it was declined, and then withdrawn, the 


two Governments occupy the same position they 
did before it was made. The arrument is, that we 
could not refuse an offer which we had been liber- 
al enough to make ourselves. All agree that the 
President could not have made a more liberal offer, 
consistent with the honor of our country; and yet, 
sir, in 1818 and 1826, we tendered to Great Brit- 


| ain the 49th degree of north latitude, together with 


| latitude. 


the free navigation of the Columbia river south of that 
Now, sir, if we are bound, as gentlemen 


| Insist, to accept as liberal an offer from Great Brit- 


ain as we have tendered, we should be compelled 
to accept the parallel of 499°, if offered, giving to 


| that Power the free navigation of the Columbia 


Sir, mark the pointed and significant language | 


of the governor: ‘* With care and protection, the 
‘British dominion may not only be preserved in 
‘this country,” ‘but British interests and British 
‘influence may be maintained as paramount on 
‘this interesting part of the coast of the Pacific.” 
On the Ist of February, 1837, George Simpson, 
Esq., agent of the company in America, writes to 
Governor Pelby on the same subject. He says: 
“The possession of that country (Oregon) to 


river south of that parallel. No member upon this 
floor will, 1 trust, so far forget the interests of his 


| country as to surrender the free navigation of a 


river which flows through our territory. I regret, 
Mr. Chairman, that gentlemen, in their anxiety to 


compromise upon 49°, should have placed them- | 


selves in so false a position. 
Sir, I have no hesitation in saying, that it is my 


| deliberate opinion, after the most mature reflec- 


tion, that, if England tenders the 49th degree of 


north latitude as the boundary between the two 


countries, or any other parallel south of 54° 40’, 
it should be promptly and unhesitatingly rejected, 


|| * and our title to the whole Oregon territory as- 


serted.’’? I beg leave, Mr. Chairman, in this con- 


~* 
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nexion, to state that England never will, in my 
opinion, compromise at 49°. The harbors and 
territory which she desires to possess are between 
the 49th degree and the mouth of the Columbia, 
and we shall be compelled to present to the world 
the humiliating spectacle of purchasing a peace by 
offering to surrender sull more of our soil. 

It may be well to recollect, Mr. Chairman, that 
the amount of territory gentlemen propose to sur- 
render between 49° and 54° 40’, north latitude, is 
about 100,600,000 acres, and that the people may 
regard peace purchased at such a price rather too 
dear. 

The Executive, in his Message, asserts the fact, 
that our title to the whole Oregon territory has 
been ** maintained by irrefragable facts and argu- 
ments.’’ 

In his Message, the President states the follow- 
ing principle: 

** Near a quarter of a century ago, the principle 
was distinetly announced to the world, in the an- 
nual Message of one of my predecessors, that ‘the 
American continents, by the free and independent 
condition which they had assumed and maintain- 
ed, are henceforth not to be considered as sub- 
jects for colonization by any European Power.’ 
This principle will apply with greatly increased 
force, should any European Power attempt to es 
tablish any new colony in North America. In 
the existing circumstances of the world, the pres- 
ent is deemed a proper occasion to reiterate and 
reaffirm the principle avowed by Mr. Monroe, 
and to state my cordial concurrence in its wisdom 
and sound policy.” 

Now, sir, if it be the settled policy of this coun- 
trv that the American continents are not to be con- 
sidered as subjects for future colonization by anv 
European Power, it applies to territory to which 
we have no claim, as well as to that which belones 
tous: and if we cannot suffer the Powers of Ku 
rope to colonize parts of the American continent 
over which we have no claim, how can we surren- 
der territory to which our title is “‘ clear and un 
questionable,”’ upon which a foreign Power ean 
form the ** nucleus of acolony?’’ Lam decidedly 
of opinion, Mr. Chairman, that the joint right of 
trade in Oregon should terminate as soon as possi- 
ble. The English are erecting forts, and forming 
the ** nucleus of a colony,”’ north of the Columbia, 
Our citizens are settling south of that stream. If 
this is suffered to continue, the Columbia river will 
become the boundary between the two countries. 
To extend our laws over the territory, and build 
forts, will be proper, as long as our citizens and the 
subjects of England occupy different portions of the 
territory. But, once let our people pass the river, 
and erect forts, where the cross of St. Georee, flont- 
ing upon the breeze, comes in contact with the stars 
and stripes—let the English bayonet and the Ameri 
can rifle glitter upon opposite hills—while upon 
the same plains, to the blasts of the bugle dash the 
American cavalry, and the serried ranks of the 
English infantry move to the notes of the fife and 
the rolling of the drum—sir, let this state of affairs 
exist for two weeks, and insults will pass, blood 
would be shed, and the English or American flag 
would trail in the dust. 

I am in favor of erecting forts and extending 
our laws to protect our citizens in Oregon. — But 
with it I think we should now give the notice, as the 
only means to prevent a rupture with England or 
the surrender of a portion of our territory. 

A distinguished Senator, in the other end of the 
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Capitol, [Mr. Wesster,] I believe, has expressed 


the opinion, that the people in Oregon should be 
left to select their own government; and if they 

think proper to establish an independent republic 
west of the Rocky mountains, they should be al- 
lowed to do so. Notwithstanding the ability of 
that distinguished Senator, I cannot bring myself 
to agree to his conclusions. The policy which in- 
duced the union of these States was no doubt par- 
tially based upon well-grounded fears of their be- 
coming rival republics. The Floridas and Lonuisi- 
ana were purchased, and Texas was annexed, to 
attach to us, by the indissoluble bonds of “ the 
Union,” territories that might have possessed the 
means of annoyance, if not the inducement, of be- 
coming open and dangerous foes. The germ of 
strife and bloodshed have thus been converted into 
fraternal love. The history of all republies, Mr. 
Chairman, should earn us that it is far better for 
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contiguous territory to be under one government, || tling a question of territorial right. Why, sir, do | 
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The Oregon Question—Mr. W. Hunt. 








war sooner than surrender any portion of the Ore- 


when interests are merged, and the welfare of all || they forget that we are six times stronger than || gon territory. 


become the end and aim of the people, than to run 


which will produce it. 

The objections of that distinguished Senator | 
may perhaps be founded in the policy of the Fed- | 
eral porty, that our territorial limits should not be | 


1] 


the hazard of a collision, by creating the elements || 


extended, based upon a disbelief in the capacity of || 


the people for self-government, and therefore a de- | 
termination to confide the nght to as few as possi- | 
ble, or in opposition to the acquisition of more ter- 

ritory, that the price of land may increase. 

‘The hopes of the advocates for free government | 
have been realized. The rights of man have been 
secured, ‘The spirit of our Constitution and laws 
has spread from the Atlantic shores, far west 
throughout the valley of the Mississippi; the 
Rocky mountains have been surmounted, and lib- 
erty and equality cover, as with a shield, the 
American citizen upon the shores of the Pacific. 

Sir, | might allude to the value of that country 
to the United States. I might dwell upon its ex- 
cellent harbors, where our shipping can rest secure 
from the attacks of our enemies, in its passage be- 
tween the two hemispheres, while excnanging the 
necessaries of one for the luxuries of the other. I 
could bring to the attention of the committee the 
facilities which it will afford us for ship building— 
the vast amount of fir, white oak, pine, and live 
oak, which cover the land, Upon her hills, the 
shepherd can tend his flocks; upon the plains, rich 
and fertile farms, covered with waving grain, will 
reward the labor of the husbandman; her valleys, 
teeming with manufactories, will diffuse comforts 
throughout the territory; her lovely glens and beau- 
tiful cascades will be the admiration of travellers, 
while the soft breezes from the Pacific will waft to 
her lap all that can contribute to the health or hap- 
piness of her citizens, But all this affords me no 
preater inducement to assert our right to territory 
which unquestionably belongs to us. 

But it is said, Mr. Chairman, that there is no | 
necessity for urging this question now. ‘This has 
been the argument of England; for years she has 
objected to the adjustment of this question. Twen- | 
ty-eight years, Mr. Chairman, is long enough to | 
be discussing a question of territorial right. We, 
have never gained much by negotiating with our 
ancient foe. Her statesmen are cautious and far- 
seeing. ‘They are well aware of the time to press | 
an unfounded claim, and can well judge of how 
many difficulties to adjust at once. When the 
treaty was formed ceding away the mountain 
boundary of Maine, as an equivalent for that un- 
warrantable cession, Great Britain ought to have 
had the magnanimity to relinquish an unfounded 
claim to any portion of Oregon territory, even if 
the American negotiator had not the spirit to ask it, 
Sir, we may see the artful policy by which Eng- 
lish diplomatists are governed, by reading the fol- 
lowing extract from the communication of Lord 
Aberdeen, in October, 1842, to Mr. Fox, the Brit- 
ish Minister at Washington: 

** You are aware that Lord Ashburton was fur- 
‘nished with specific and detailed instructions, 
* with respect to the treatment of this point of dif- 
‘ference between the two Governments, in the | 
‘general negotiations with which he was entrust- 
‘ed, and which he has brought to a satisfactory 
* issue. 

* For reasons which it is not necessary here to 
‘ state at length, that point, after having been made 
‘ the subject of conference with the American Sec- 
‘retary of State, was not further pressed. The 
‘main ground alleged by his lordship for abstain- 
‘ing from proposing to carry on the discussion, | 
‘with respect to the question of the northwest 
‘boundary, was the apprehension, lest, by so doing, 
‘the settlement of the far more important matter of 
‘ the northeastern boundary should be impeded, or ex- 
‘ posed to the hazard of a failure.” 

A bold, prompt, and determined assertion of our 
rights should at all times be adopted by this coun- | 
try, but more especially at se critical a period in 
our history as at present. 

1 have been much surprised, Mr, Chairman, to | 


hear gentlemen upon this floor, in glowing lan- || 


‘ 


guage, tik about the power of England and the | 
weakness of our own country, as if that was to be 
taken into consideration by members representing | 


| terror at the ** power’’ of the Gauls, and their * de- || 
fenceless”’ condition, they sought to ‘* buy a peace.”? || Pp 
} 


when the stars and stripes waved in triumph over || Mr. Chairman, much has been said about the 
the flag of England in the first struggle; and that || bravery of their constituents by Representatives 
we have grown in strength since American valor || upon this floor. Tennessee requires no eulozium 
awe victorious at the point of the bayonet, and || from me. Her deeds are written upon many a 
woke the charm of British invincibility upon the | page which adorns our country’s history. 4/- 
sea?) Why, Mr. Chairman, gentlemen might take || though my constituents prefer the quiet happiness which 
courage from the spirited language ofa young lady, || peace confers, yet when a haughty power demands a 
who, from her — upon the northern border, || surrender of our soil, or requires us to purchase a 
is in as much danger as these gentlemen or their | peace, I feel authorized to say for them, that their share 
constituents. In a letter tome she remarks: “J|! of the tribute shall not be paid in gold, but in glittering 
* cannot say that I wish for war; but still I do not wish || steel and balls of iron. ? , 
* one foot of land to be given up that belongs to us; and || 
‘if it cannot be done any other way, keep it at the | 
‘ mouth of your cannon,”’ 

During that period of our country’s histor 
‘* which tried men’s souls,”’ the assistance and of 
vice of the ladies was received and appreciated, || 
and experience _ a that, in times of peril, | OF NEW YORK, 
they are oftener right than the sterner sex. ? x ; 

A nation which hesitates to defend her rights | In rue House or Representatives, 
soon ceases to possess the respect of the Powers of || February 6, 1846. 
the earth; one encroachment after another narrows || On the Resolution for terminating the joint occu- 
her influence and contracts her territory, until am- || pation of the Oregon Territory. 


bition or avarice strikes her from the list of na-|| Mr, HUNT said, that, wearied, as he knew th. 
* ‘ i] . “ ; “ i > 
— a sie ; - || House to be by this protracted debate, if he were 

- of t - one wrilliant passages in the history | to consult his personal inclinations, he would not, 
of the world, and, at the same time, one of the || at that late hour, prolong the discussion; but he 


most instructing, was the glorious stand taken b , eee 2 . 

alata tia Great of neal thn sant y || had endeavored, for several day s, amid a throng 
, » of sia, agains *com- || of eager competitors, to obtain the floor, feeling it 

bined powers of Russia, France, and Austria, - 


, 1 ne ‘1a, | due to the magnitude of the question that he should 
when they sought to carve up his dominions. The || briefly submit the views which influenced his mind 
odds were fearful, but he did not hesitate to defend || and governed his actions in the vote he intended 


his rights, and before the war closed, he taught his to give. He felt it due to the rights of a constitu- 


enemies how terrible is the shock of battle when ency who are deeply concerned in all measures 


warriors are defending their homes. || calculated to affect the pacific relations between 
The Gauls once proving victorious over thearms | the United States and Great Britain 


of Rome, laid siege to the capital. Struck with || fe represented a people who have been taucht 


to appreciate the blessings of peace from their ex- 


shit erience of the vicissitudes of war. Whilst much 
While the Romans were weighing the gold, the || had been said of the exposed condition of our 


leader of the Gauls cast his sword into the scale, | seaboard, and the defenceless condition of some 
declaring that the fate of the conquered was sub- || portions of the country, he would venture to af- 
mission, At this moment Camillus appeared be- | firm, that no section is more directly interested in 
fore the gates, and the Romans placing themselves || preserving the public tranquillity than the Niagara 
under his command, gained a complete victory over | frontier, from which he came. Was it necessary 
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SPEECH OF MR. W. HUNT, 


the Gauls. 

Mr. Chairman, when the American people suf- | 
fer their Representatives to buy a peace, it will be 
when the deeds of our sires are forgotten, and valor 
and patriotism cease to meet the approving smiles 


of American beauty. 


A proposition is gravely urged, to extend to the | 
President the power to give the notice whenever, | 


in his discretion, he may think proper. Would 
gentlemen throw all the responsibility upon the 
Executive? If we shrink from the discharge of a 
duty, will he feel authorized to assume the respon- 
sibility of giving the notice? He stands alone, 
without any one to divide the odium with him, if 
a disastrous war should be the result of giving the 
notice; and although I do not distrust his firmness, 
yet when a bold stand upon the part of this House 
is so much to be decide, as evidence to England 
of the determination of the people, it is strange 
that gentlemen will shrink. I do not know what 
will be the result of giving notice, but I am much 
inclined to believe that it will produce a satisfacto- 
ry and speedy adjustment of the question. 


“I am fearful, Mr. Chairman, that the wishes of | 


the people are sometimes merged in a desire for 
President-making. They will certainly be held to 
a fearful accountability by their constituents, if 
there is faltering in the path of duty. The citizens 
of this country will promptly condemn any system 
of wire-working and double dealing, any nice cal- 
culations of how much territory may be surren- 
dered, or how far our rights must be extended, in 
orderthat any aspirant may be foisted into the Pres- 
idential chair. A straightforward determination to 
assert the rights and honor of the country will alone 
meet the approbation of the American people. 

My position was taken upon this question be- 
fore my constituents. I see no reason, sir, for 
changing the opinions L avowed before my election. 
I am willing to be as explicit here as I was then. 

If we can obtain the whole territory by negotia- 
tion, and that speedily, I, as one individual, am 
willing that negotiations should be opened again 
for that purpose. I am opposed to arbitration or 


to remind the House of the thrilling events and 


stirring conflicts which, in our last contest with 
|| England, had made that border memorable in 
American annals ? 

It was the theatre of noble daring and brilliant 
exploits, which had invested scenes of natural 
sublimity with the additional grandeur of histori- 
/ecal interest and association. It was there that 
| Scott, Porter, and other gallant leaders, with the 
'| brave men who followed them, by their valor and 
| prowess, had won immortal laurels for themselves, 
| whilst they vindicated the power of the American 
| arms, and contributed so Laaiaiy to our national 
\| glory and renown. On her bloody fields their 
| heroic deeds and victorious intrepidity had shed 
| unfading lustre on the military fame of the coun- 
| try. But if it was a theatre of victory and glory, 
| it was also a scene of calamity and dismay. The 
| frontier towns were desolate by fire and sword, 
| and our people were driven from their homes in 
| pursuit of safety and shelter. Truth forced him 
| to add, that the disasters of war were aggravated 
|| by the cold injustice of our own Government; few 


|| of those who were deprived of their property and 
|| their homes, whilst they perilled their lives in the 
national defence, having received any adequate re- 
'| muneration. Congress had turned a deaf ear upon 
| their just and repeated demands for redress, till 
/many of them have ceased to hope for justice or 
| reparation at your hands. 
n the event of another contest with England, 
| that devoted frontier will again become the theatre 
of conflict, and the people, of whom it was his 
pride to be the humble Representative, will be 
|| among the first to hear the strife of battle and the 
| din of arms. The scenes of the last war will be 
| renewed on a broader scale, with the more potent 
| enginery of destruction which modern invention 
has fabricated. 
| In these allusions to his own section of the coun- 
|| try, its past incidents and present posture, he hoped 
he might not be misunderstood. He was actuated 
| by no sectional spirit. It was not his purpose, 
| 
i 








| 
| 
| 
| justified as he would be by the example of many 


portions of this powerful confederacy, when set- || compromise. I would vote for a declaration of !! gentlemen in this debate, to boast of the superior 
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The Oregon Question— fr. W. Hunt. 


courage or patriotism of his constituents. He re- 
carded such comparisons as invidious, if not un- 
‘ust. He confided in the patriotism and fidelity of | 
the American people in all quarters of the Union; 
and never doubted their readiness or ability tomain- 
tain the rights of the country with determined vigor 


implied reflection upon the wisdom and patriotism 
of every Administration of our own Government 
for the last thirty years. If our title to the whole 
is clear and indisputable up to 54° 40’, and Eng- 
land has no rights, why is it that we have allowed 
her to enjoy a joint possession since 1828? And 
and fearless spirit in every emergency, When the || why have we repeatedly proposed to divide with 
trial comes, (if come it shall,) those for whom he | her on the 49th parallel? Will it be said, that, 
spake will be first to obey the summons of their || whilst negotiating for a quarter of a century, we 
country, and among the foremost where danger is || have not known our rights, or have not dared to 
to be found. Whilst no people cherish a more ar- |; maintain them? Did General Jackson, during the 
dent desire for peace, there are none in whom the eight years that he filled the Executive chair, qui- 
contemplation of war excites a smaller degree of || ely permit the British to occupy American terri- 
ersonal fear or apprehension. tory to which we have a clear and unquestionable 


They demand, as they have a right to expect, || title? 
that those who are entrusted with the management To say nothing of the complicated questions 
of national affairs shall not involve us in a war || which surround the title to the northern portion of 
without clear, manifest, and overruling necessity. || the country, the repeated concessions of our own | 
They will hold the Government responsible to use Government conclusively prove that the conflicting | 
all just and honorable endeavors to avert the ca- rights of the two nations are the a propriate sub- | 
lamity. If sincere and patriotic efforts to preserve || ject of negotiation, and he regarded it as alike the 
the peace of the country shall prove unavailing, || duty and interest of both to proceed to an early ad- | 
and an appeal to arms in defence of national honor || justment of the controversy in a spirit of mutual 
or national rights becomes inevitable, then they || forbearance and concession. 
will require of those whose duty it is to foresee the In regard to the value of the southern part of | 
impending storm, that they adopt timely measures | | Oregon, including the Columbia river, to which our | 
of preparation, and place the country in a strong || title is unquestionable, he believed few gentlemen 


’ . . i} 
attitude of defence. Any neglect of this imperative | He 


|| had formed a higher estimate than himself. 
duty will bring down upon the Government the || considered it of immense national importance, not 


consuming indignation of the people. || so much for its soil and productions, as its com- 
Mr. H. said he was one of those who desired to || mercial position. Its possession will ultimately 
preserve the peace of the country on the lasting || secure to us an ascendency in the trade of the Pa- 
foundations of national honor and integrity. Some || cific, thereby making ‘‘ the uttermost parts of the 
centlemen appear to regard the national honor as || earth’’ tributary to our enterprise, and pouring into 
incompatible with peace. On the contrary, he con- our lap ‘*the wealth of _Ormus and of Ind.” 
tended that a spirit of moderation, which cherishes || Though he had been sceptical at first, he was now 
the peace of nations, is in harmony with the noblest || convinced that the time is approaching when a rail- 
dictates of honor and duty. Our true policy, as a || road communication will be accomplished, over | 
nation, is eminently pacific. If we are to advance | our own national soil, from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
in improvement, civilization, and happiness, our || cific. It is notin the power of human discernment 
progress must be made through the paths of tran- || to foresee the mighty results, political and com- 
quillity, under the benignant sway of peaceful || mercial, which are to be produced by opening this 
counsels. He would not dwell upon the genial || new highway across the continent; but that it will 
blessings of peace, or descant upon the frightful || elevate the American nation to a proud pre-emi- 
train of suffering, degradation, and crime of which || nence and aseendency in the commercial world, is 
war is the prolifie source. These topics have been |} sufficiently obvious, without the aid of prophetic 
exhausted by others. With but few exceptions, || power. When this mighty work is consummated, || 
ve hear expressions, on all sides, of a desire for || it will open a newera in the commerce of the world. || 
peace. It is true, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. || Our position, as compared with the commercial na- 
Devan ase) declared, in a strain of sublime indiffer- || tions of Europe, will place us in speedy communi- 
ence, that he neither knew nor cared whether war |} cation and near proximity with China and the East | 
might result from ouraction. In the management |} Indies. 
of a complicated question, which has employed || There are many who continue to view this con- 
the diplomatic skill of the Government for nearly || tinental railway as a chimerical project; but may 
thirty years, he proclaims that it matters not to him || not the same be said of most of the stupendous | 
whether peace or war may ensue; and that his || undertakings which have been consummated in 
course is not to be influenced by any regard to con- || our country by the bold enterprise of the present 
sequences of that nature. But he deceives himself || generation? Thirty years ago, many wise men 
if he believes the people of the country are prepared || viewed the Erie canal as a wild, visionary, and 
to adopt a sentiment so offensive to humanity, and || impracticable scheme, and denounced its advocates 
so abhorrent to the civilization of the age in which || as mad enthusiasts. A railway to the Pacific is | 
we live. || not so bold and formidable a project at this day, | 
In deliberating upon questions of such grave im- || as was the Erie canal in its original conception, 
portance, it is our first duty, as rational and re- || when you consider the progress of invention and | 
sponsible Representatives, to consider well the || the comparative ability of the country. 
probable tendency and result of our action. To But (Mr. H. said) he must abandon these col- 
defy consequences, in a spirit of reckless and vain- || lateral topics, and proceed to the question more | 
glorious bravado, is to sport with the destinies of || distinctly before the committee. For twenty-eight 
the nation, and the happiness of mankind. May || years the Oregon territory has been occupied by 
God save the country from the statesmanship and || the United States and Great Britain, under the 
patriotism which cares not for consequences ! treaties of 1818 and 1827, which placed the coun- | 
Mr. H. said he intended to direct his remarks || try open to both, and gave to each an equal right | 
chiefly to the question immediately under consid- || of settlement and occupation whilst the treaty 


eration, and to discuss the expediency of author- || shall continue in force; either party having the |, 
izing the President to terminate the convention 


with Great Britain for the joint occupation of the 
Oregon territory; but, before proceeding to that 
subject, he desired to say a few words in relation 
to the extent and value of our rights in Oregon. 
That we have a clear title to all that portion of 
the territory which is drained by the Columbia 
river—and which, in his opinion, was the only part 
of much real importance to our national interests— 
there was no room for doubt; but he was forced to 
admit, that, in his judgment, our claim to the more 
northern portion, which is drained by Frazer’s 
river, does not rest upon the same clear and un- 
questionable foundation. Satisfactory as our title 
north of 49 degrees may be in our own estimation, 
an impartial mind can hardly deny that England 
presents a plausible claim of title, resting on prior- 
ty of discovery and settlement. To deny it, isan 











right, under the treaty of 1827, to terminate the || 
compact by giving twelve months’ notice to the | 
other. The President of the United States, to | 
whom the Constitution has entrusted the conduct 
of our foreign relations, has recommended that this | 
notice be given. If we would form a safe opinion || 
of the probable effect of the measure, and ascer- | 
tain the course to which duty and policy would | 
guide us, we must carefully consider the actual ! 
posture of affairs. Deeply as we may regret the || 
existing attitude of the question, we are compelled || 
to meet it as it stands, in view of facts from which | 
| we, who are not responsible for them, have no 

power of escape. He would repeat what he had || 
already said, that he viewed this Oregon contro- || 
versy as the appropriate subject of umicable nego- || 
tiation and settlement. 


‘ adjusted on terms honorable to both countries, but ' 


i 
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for the party aspects which the question has been 
made to assume within the last two years, he en- 
tertained no doubt. 

At the opening of the last Presidential campaign, 
the party now in the ascendant were reduced to 
a desperate extremity. Their legitimate candi- 
dates, to whom public attention had been directed, 
and their prominent party measures, were known 
to be unacceptable to the country, and it was Saga- 
ciously determined to infuse into the canvass new 
elements of agitation. Candidates before unheard 
of were placed before the country, and new issues 
were invented, to excite the public imagination. 
Texas and Oregon were proclaimed by the Balti- 
more convention as ** great Democratic measures,”” 
and a spirit of conquest was aroused which set at 
naught the peaceful and moderate policy which 
had directed the previous counsels of the country. 
Our title to the whole of Oregon was declared to be 
clear and unquestionable. A question of foreien 
relations which had embarrassed preceding Ad- 
ministrations, and to the aaieilia management 
of which the highest skill, forbearance, and con- 
cert of parties were indispensable, was seized upon 
as a party affair, and dragged down from its na- 
tional position to the arena of political contest and 
domestic strife. It was from no desire to disturb 
party feelings in any quarter that he alluded to 
these unfortunate events, but because they had 
become so incorporated with the question ‘as to 
form a material part of the subject. This ill-starred 
conjunction of foreign affairs with internal polities 
was the chief cause of our present difficulty. In 
respect to our relations with other countries, there 
should be but one party, and the American people 
ought to present a united front to the world. 
In the name of justice, patriotism, and decency, 
he would inquire by what right, or with what 
good motive, any political party seized upon ques- 
tions of foreign policy as their own exclusive prop- 
He hoped the embarrassments 
in which we now find ourselves involved will 
serve as a warning to the people in all future 
time. 

Upon this Oregon question, artfully intermin- 
gled with other issues, the new Administration finds 
itself seated in power. The President enters upon 
negotiations, under the responsibility of constitu- 
tional obligations, his hands tied by ‘previous dec- 
larations and party resolves. ‘T'’o exercise his au- 
thority in accordance with the pretensions by 
which he acquired it is found impossible, and he 
wisely decides to propose a surrender of nearly 
half the territory which he had previously decia- 
red to be ours by clear and unquestionable title. 
Far be it from me to censure that proposal. It 
had received the general approbation of the country. 
In making the proffer, the Executive had shown 
that he felt his obligations to preserve the peace of 
the country, notwithstanding the authority of the 
Baltimore resolutions, which have been read here 
so frequently to silence the refractory into sub- 
mission, as if they possessed a binding force and 
validity paramount to the Constitution. 

But the efforts of the two Governments to settle 
the controversy have thus far failed, and now the 
President calls upon Congress to provide for giv- 
ing the — notice to terminate the joint occu- 
pation. he real question for us to determine, in 


| view of the present posture of affairs, is, whether 


a compliance with this recommendation will be 
calculated to increase the danger of war, or to em- 


| barrass the endeavors of the two countries to bring 


t t 1 point 
(Mr. H. said) he confessed his mind had not been 


entirely free from embarrassment; but mature re- 
flection had led him to the conclusion that it is 
safer and wiser to give the President full discretion- 
ary power pver the subject, than to leave the ques- 
tion in its present doubtful, indefinite condition. 
He was prepared to vote for a resolution confer- 
ring authority upon the Executive to give the no- 
tice at his own proper discretion, with an addi- 
tional clause, expressive of the sense of Congress 
that the controversy ought to be settled by peace- 
ful negotiation. 

Several considerations concurred to bring his 
mind to this conclusion. In his opinion, the Pres- 
ident now has full conntithticalal power to give 
the notice and terminate the treaty, whenever in 
his judgment the public interest requires it; and 
his authority, in this respect, cannot be enlarged 
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But, since he 
doubts or disclaims the sutliciency of his power, 
and refers the subject to the le vislative branch of 
the Government, he was unwilling, for one, to 
furnish him or his advisers any ground or tempta- 
lion to keep the question open for purposes of 
p jlitical agitation and excitement. The people 
have chosen to entrust him with the conduct of 
our foreign affairs, and as the constitutional re- 
sponsibility rests upon him, let the power and the 
re wnsibility be united beyond all eavil, and the 
country will hold him answerable for ther proper 
exercise. Whatever difference of opinion may 
exist as to the power of the President to give the 
notice, all must pereeive that his « ontrol over the 
negotiations 1s such as to make the settlement of 
the question dependant upon his will and pleasure. 

Vir. H. said it was obvious to him, that the dif- 
ficulty had reached a crisis which made early action 
necessary Lo preserve the peace of the count y. lle 


by any resolution of Congress. 


felt convinced that delay is more dangerous than 
action. Unless it is brought lo a speedy settle- 
ment, he believed it never would be terminated by 
friendly negotiation, every year will produce new 
, and render its adjustment more difficult. 


If Congress decline to act, and withhold from the 


President the authority he asks, we assume a vreat 


responsibility, whilst we have no power to control 


‘ tacle 


the m itiations, and virtually subye ct ourselves to 
Imiputation for any evil consequences that may fol- 
low. Suppose we resist the recommendation of 


the Executive, and refuse to authorize the notice: 


what will have been gained by the friends of na- 
tional tranquillity? ‘The country will be harassed 
and convulsed by a system of popular agitation. 
"The partisan press 


of the country, the organs, 
great and small, which pander to popular preju- 
dice and passion, will proclaim that the whole of 
Orevonis ours. ‘*'The whole or none!’’ will be 
made the touchstone of patriotism, and the watch- 
word of the faithful. They will inflame the na- 
tional susceptibiliiy. They will insist that our 
} have been betrayed, and that the nation 1s 
humbled at the footstool ofa foreign Power. Dem- 
ne grow brave, defy the British, and 

uke the welkin ring with swelling words of 
patriotic purpose—fighting, with impunity, tre- 
mendous battles and bloody sieges in prospective. 
Partisan assemblages and Oregon clubs will echo 
back the war-ery, proclain their desperate resolves, 
and assert a clear title to 54° 40'.. The spirit of 
will stalk abroad, and national antipathy 
towards Britain will be aroused by perpetual ap- 
peals. It is but too apparent that, with all this en- 
ginery of clamor and commotion, the public feel- 
me will be inflamed till it is placed beyond the 
proowe r of any Administration to compromise or 
adjust the difieulty, and then war becomes inevi- 


table. For one, he was unwilling to expose the 
peace of the country, on a question like this, to the 
winds and waves of popular agitation. He prefer- 
red to locate the responsibility at once where the 
Constitution had intended to place it, upon the 
Executive branch of the Government, to be exer- 
cised under the restraints of official accountability. 

if these Lppre hensions are dee med visionary in 
any quarter, he would reply, that the events of 
i844 are still fresh in his recollection, and after 
having seen a majority of the country enlist in the 
crusade for Texas and Oregon, with every proba- 
bility that the peace of the country would be the 
forfeit, he must be permitted to hesitate before he 
consented to tempt ambition or recklessness to a 
renewal of the experiment. 


! its 


' 
ucs Wit 


conquest 


He wished to present another consideration 
which deserved serious weight. If this question 
is kept open for the sport of demagogues, the pros- 
perity of the country will be blighted by warlike 
rumors and apprehensions. In an uncertain, pre- 
carious peace, business is paralyzed, enterprise 
cames toa stand, and a ¢ omple te Slarnation is pro- 
duced in the circulation and «¢ mployment of capi- 
tal, Distrust and panic pervade the commercial 
world, and there is an end of large undertakings. 
‘The presence of the enemy is not more disastrous, 
in some respects, than the constant dread of his 
coming. Itis our duty, if possible, to place this 

‘ 


question on such grounds as shall promote its 


speedy setdement. By no other means can we 
inpart to the country that confidence and security 
which sustain honest industry and enterprise, and 
ensure prosperity in the varied pursuits of life. In 
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they perceive no peril in direct practical measures 
for taking possession of the territory, in contraven- 
tion of the spirit and purpose of the convention, 
Alarmed at a measure peaceful in itself, and which 


this view of the subject, he was convinced that in- 
action on our part will expose the country to more 
serious embarrassment than can result from the 
adoption of a resolution in proper form conferring aceful i 
ample powers on the Executive. England can not regard as indicative of hostility, yet 

Mr. H. said, if the considerations that he had | they are ready to rush onward to the brink of the 
suggested had not removed all doubt from his mind, papers and at once adopt the system of policy 
there was yet another view of the subject which | which alone can make the notice offensive; for it 
appeared to him conclusive. A bill had passed must be obvious that, unaccompanied by the pro- 
the House at the last session to extend our laws | posed acts of sovereignty and settlement, the no- 
and jurisdiction over the American population in | tice must be harmless and inoperative. 
Oregon, and a similar measure is now pending. It The certainty that we are about to exercise ju- 
is proposed to establish military and civil authority || risdiction over the territory constituted the strong- 
there, to create military posts, courts of justice, || est reason, in his mind, for terminating the joint 
Indian agencies, post offices, land offices, and such occupation. sefore entering upon acts of sover- 
other institutions as are necessary to the practical | eignty there, he maintained that we are first bound 
assertion and maintenance of our sovereignty over || to ascertain our rights and fix our limits in such 
the country. Itseems to be conceded on all sides, || mode as shall entitle us to exclusive and undis- 
that we are to enforce our jurisdiction at least to |) puted possession. It is contended that, whilst the 
the same extent that Great Britain has done by |, notice would be received as the signal for war, if 
her acts of Parliament. It must be admitted, that || we proceed quietly to take possession and assert 
there are many reasons in favor of extending pro- || our sway, England will acquiesce without com- 
tection to our citizens who have settled there, and || plaint, and we will thus secure the country with- 
it cannot be deferred for any considerable period, || out a struggle. Nothing can be more fallacious 
Whatever may be thought of the wisdom or the | than this argument, or more unreasonable than the 
folly of our people in severing the ties of home, anticipation that Great Britain will view with in- 
and abandoning the comforts and blessings of civ- |, difference the spread of our population and laws 
ilized society, to encounter the hardships of a over Oregon. To counteract our progress, she will 
dreary, perilous enneoes ee Rocky mountains, — her own ae = the ne 
and the privations of the wilderness in a countr of the controversy will continue to accumulate. If 
inferior in most respects to the soil of their catheter, _ the two eonntries cannot now agree on terms of 
still they are American citizens, and so long as | compromise, will the increase of population and 
they do not transcend our territorial limits, they capital in the territory serve to subdue their tena- 
are entitled to the protection and care of the Goy- | city and produce more liberal dispositions? On 
ernment. the contrary, if we would preserve the peace of 

But it was evident to him, that this measure is || the country, and avert the calamities of ultimate 
far more liable to disturb our peaceful ene is moat be nena hat by delay, but 
with England, than any other step that has been | by such wise, moderate, yet decisive action, as 
proposed. That two meen governments can a0 ee ve eg ene of the two 
at once exercise an independent jurisdiction over || Governments to bring this matter to an arrange- 
the same country withoas cael into collision, |, ment without further procrastination. As_ the 
is, in the nature of things, a moral impossibility. friend of pene, he hoped a proposition may be 
Though British subjects may be eer ex- | adopted which - give the Presideat = le pow- 
cepted from the operation of our laws, that pre- || ers, accompanied by an expression of the sense 
aaine will not mmaen the danger of conflict. or of Congress that the controversy ought to be set- 
it must be borne in mind, that the Americans and || tled by pacific negotiation. 

sritish, dwelling in near proximity, are in daily For the proper exercise of its powers, let the 
intercourse, and mutual dealings are mere on be- nig oe Aaa Par enpentne st ene se 
tween them. When controversies arise between || to posterity. e hoped our action would be such 
an American and a British subject, or when an in- | as to impress upon the Executive authority of both 
dividual of one nation commits an offence upon the || nations the necessity of bringing this contest to a 
other, which class of courts is to have jurisdiction || conclusion. oe ey net magnet sonees its 

“the case? Jill Americans submit to be arrested || termination; and he believed she is prepared to 
neon oe = tried by British judges; or | unite with us in conditions of settlement, alike hon- 
will British subjects peaceably consent to become || orable to both parties. Under a proper expression 
amenable to our authorities? It is idle to expect || from Congress, he was unwilling to believe the Pres- 
it. Under the most favorable auspices, a double ge _ to anes anaes s ane . “ay 
system of government, each claiming a separate | the difficulty to an adjustment. In this respect, 
ee hoe asserting its control over members | he confessed he felt less apprehension than some 
of the same community, cannot harmoniously co- | others; for he was fully convinced that the Admin- 
exist in the exercise of lawful authority. Amongst || istration neither intends nor expects a war with 
wild and adventurous men, impatient of legal re- | England. _ If bold language had been copene:¢ 
straint, men who have overleaped neneey ee: 1] ig eommonn e domtetic effect at ee 
tains, and who carry arms in their hands ever || the peace of the world. s ic 
aul to resent fk and defend rights, real or | action of the Executive as the ue eee of 
imaginary—to suppose this intricate machinery of || his intentions. Has he recommended to Congress 
double government can be successfully conducted, || any measures of preparation for defence, any in- 
without conflict or violence, betrays a degree of | a of ry or naval force, cnr enenenye 
credulity in which he could not participate. || of the public resources ?—in a word, any measur 
r 7 ae that the men of ee, bold and || whatever indicating an apprehension — ae 
reckless spirits as many of them are known to || ful relations of the country are e 8 is v ze 
be, are too perfect to require the restraints of civil ] So far from asking an increase o revenue, : 
government and authority. Of all the plans that || commends a reduction of imposts. That ‘ or 
lad been advanced, he considered this scheme for || his cabinet council intend to pursue a war policy, 
extending our laws over that country the most war- || and expose the country to an attack from oe 
like in itself, and the most certain to produce collis- || powers: meee of the piste dines. Sncf . na 
ion and bloodshed. Yet it is viewed as a peace || suggest to Congress any measures wh pr in an- 
—— . many of those who consider the giving || ticipation of the emergency, would involve a » 
of notice an inevitable cause of war. It seems to be || sponsibility, and indicate an atrocious enormity © 
believed that a belligerent act will be innocent || purpose, which he was not prepared to im a 
and inoffensive, but to give notice of your inten- || and he would not believe it without proof. ne 


tion would prove fatal to the peace of the country. || was deceived, and it shall appear that the Admin- 


He could not restrain his surprise at the opposi- || istration are determined to delay or pret ¢ 
tion which is made to conferring authority upon | friendly arrangement of the controversy, we : 
the President to give the notice, by several gen- || know that the power of ety ge: is a 
tlemen, friends of the Administration, whilst they || already; and if he shall exercise it for the su ~ 
insist that our title is clear to the whole of Oregon, || sion of the national peace and happiness, upo 
and avow their readiness to establish our sover- || head the consequences must rs Res Ea 
eignty over it at once by the erection of civil and | That the differences between the cou es 
military establishments. || susceptible of fair and equitable arrangemen ie 
Whilst they see imminent peril in authorizing || principles rr honorable to both, na ee 
the notice, which is in accordance with the treaty, |! clear to admit of dispute. Fearful must 
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retribution that will be visited upon either Govern- || 
ment which, by sullen pertinacity or extreme pre- | 
tensions, shall shock the civilization of the age, | 
and violate the peace of the world. 

In conclusion, Mr. H. made an earnest appeal 
to the friends of the measure to place the resolution 
in such proper and fitting form as shall enable 
moderate, rational men, who cherish the peace, || 
honor, and dignity of the country, to unite in its || 
support. He trusted the friends of the Adminis- 
tration, who brought it into power, and confide in 
its wisdom and patriotism, will consent to the 
modification proposed by the gentleman from Al- 
abama, [Mr. Hitttarp,| by which the power to 
be conferred will be exercised upon the official judg- 
ment and discretion of the President. Jn this form 
it cannot embarrass pending negotiations, but may 
serve to fortify and strengthen the hands of the 
Executive. He appealed to them to give a united 
expression in favor of peaceful negotiation, that || 
our action may not be misinterpreted by the coun- | 
try or the world. Nothing will more surely tend 
to preserve peace than a nes union and con- 
cert in our national councils. Let our proceedings 
be such as shall deserve to be approved by the en- 
lightened judgment and patriotism of the country, 
and then, if war shall come, a spirit of justice 
will sanction the conflict, and the honor of the 
country will be vindicated by the resistless ener- 
gies of a united people. 

In our action upon a question like the present, | 
involving the issues of peace and war, it becomes 
us to act in a spirit of moderation, patriotism, and || 
magnanimity, worthy the fame and the destiny of || 
a great nation. 
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SPEECH OF MR. ISAAC PARRISH, 
OF OHIO, | 

In tHe House or Representatives, 
February 6, 1846. 


On the Resolution for terminating the joint occu- | 
pation of Oregon. 1} 
Mr. PARRISH addressed the Committee as fol- || 


lows: 

Mr. Cuarrman: As expressing my views on || 
some questions connected with the one now before || 
the committee, I send to the Clerk’s desk the fol- || 
lowing resolutions, which I had prepared some | 
weeks since, and which I intend to offer so soon as | 
an opportunity shall be afforded: | 

| 


“Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of | 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That | 
the political opinion which inculcates that this Government | 
cannot enlarge its territorial limits by discovery or treaty, 
or increase the number of States within its Union without 
endangering its peace, its strength, and its perpetuity—as 
also the political opinion that any such enlargement or ad- 
mission evinces a spirit of aggrandizement, of conquest, or 
of ambition—are opinions emanated by the advocates of ar- 
bitrary governments, which are proven false in our own 
experience, and cannot be admitted by the American people. 

“Resolwed, That whilst we concede to European forms 
of government, where in theory the Crown is the source 
from which all power emanates, that political balances may 
he necessary to create and maintain rulers, and to check, 
limit, and control the people ; and whilst the pacific charac- 
ter of this Government has been, and ever will be, serupu- 
lously maintained, by non-interference with their systems 
on their own continent, yet, on the American continents, 
where government emanates from the people, and the ad- 
ministrators are but the representatives of the popular will, 
ho such political balance of power is necessary, and any || 
and every attempt to enforce it here will be resisted by this || 
Government. 

“Resolved, That the late indication, even by a friendly | 
Power, to introduce on the American continents the Eu- 
ropean system of balance of power justifies the President in | 
his Annual Message, in bringing the subject before Congress | 
and the country, and in declaring before the world ‘ that the 
; American continents, by the free and independent condi- 
‘tion which they have assumed and maintained, are henee- 
: forth not to be considered as subjects of future colonization 
: by any European Power,’ and that ‘it should be distinctly 
; announced to the world as our settled policy, that no Eu- 
, opeen colony or dominion shall, with our consent, be | 
planted or established on any part of these continents.’ 

Resolved, That the principle thus avowed, whilst it does 
hot pretend to create or perfect title, has an immediate ap- 
plication to the Oregon territory, where ‘our title is clear | 
and unquestionable,’ and has arisen, and its declaration and 
maintenance become necessary since the proposition was | 
submitted to the British Minister to adjust the boundary at 
~ forty-ninth degree of north latitude, and now precludes 
no Executive from accepting any proposition, or entering 

any treaty, whereby any portion of the country west- | 


ward of the Stony or Rock i > 
Great Britain, y y mountains shall be ceded to 
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| between 494° and 54° 40’. 
shall be made, by which the exclusive right of | 
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In what I say in committee, nor by these reso- 
lutions, do | mean to forestall or to outstrip the 
Executive; and here, as I have ever done else- 
where, I shall studiously avoid all sectional or 


| local feeling, or any allusion to the North or the 
| South, the East or the West, when a great na- 


tional question is involved, such as 1 couceive the 
present to be. 
The President, in his Annual Message, presents 


| three principal quesuons for the consideration and 
; action of Congress: 


1. That it is the settled policy of this Govern- 
ment to resist all attempts to establish on the 
American continents a political balance of power, 


;and to prevent any European Government from 
| planting colonies or establishing any dominion on 


the North American continent. 

2. A reduction of the tariff to the revenue stand- 
ard, or indirect taxation to meet the expenses of 
the Government, and no more. 

3- The establishing a constitutional Treasury, 
for the collection, keeping, and disbursing of the 
Government’s money separate and distinct from all 
corporate or private interests, 

All these are Executive measures; but the two 
last, whilst they are of deep import to the whole 


| American people, affect us most in our internal and 
| domestic relations, and on which we have legisla- 
| ted and acted until they have become essentally 
|| paruisan. 


Notso with the first; it addresses itseif 
more to our relations with European Governments, 
and especially with Great Britain. ‘This is the 
only issue presented by this Administration to the 
country. It finds its immediate and unavoidable 
application to the Oregon question, or ‘the country 
westward of the Stony or Rocky mountains.’? On 
this subject the President recommendns: 1. ‘The giv- 
ing of the notice now under consideration. 2. ‘The 
extension of our laws and jurisdiction over the 
3. The establishment of agencies and 
intercourse with the Indians. 4. A cordon of posts, 
with sufficient military force to protect our emi- 
And 5. The establishing mail facil- 


These recommendations, like the principal that 
includes them, I admit, have not assumed partisan 
casts, but they are not less the measures of the Ad- 
ministration than those of the tariff and constitu- 
tional treasury; nor are they the less important in 
my judgment, and I can most cordially give to the 
Administration my sincere support in all its recom- 
mendations. Even further, if it should be thought 


| necessary, I am willing to grant pre-emption to 


settlers on the soil west of the Stony or Rocky 
mountains. I use this latter expression, Mr. 
Chairman, because it is the language of the treaty, 
and is most consonant with the principal of the 
Executive in regard to colonization and dominion 
by aforeign Power on this continent; and because 
I believe, sir, that no good reason can be assigned 
for limiting our title to 54° 40’. 

I do not intend to enter into an examination of 
title, but avail myself of the declaration that it is 
“sustained by irrefragable facts and arguments, and 
is clear and unquestionable,’’ not only to 54° 40’, 
but beyond. | concur with the gentleman from 
Illinois, [Mr. Dovetass,] that our treaty with Rus- 
sia is like that with England, for fishing, hunting, 

yeople, not by the Govern- 
ment; but of one thing | am not mistaken, that, by | 
the express terms of the treaty, Russia was con- 
fined to the ** coast and the adjacent islands,”’ and has 
not occupied or claimed beyond this. Leaving to 
Russia, then, her treaty, with her possessions, 
(which I will not interrupt,) there remains between 
the Rocky mountains, north of 54° 40’, an area of 
more than 500,000 square miles, which is included 


| in our acquisition from Spain, and in our conven- 
| tions with England, to which our title, as | believe, 


is as good as that portion of the country which lies 
And if any adjustment 


Great Britain shall be acknowledged to any part of 
this country, even north of 54° 40’, in less than a 
quarter of a century it will be matter of astonish- 
ment to American statesmen and the American 
people, that, with the avowal of the Executive and 


|| the evidence of title which exists, Great Britain 
, Should have been permitted to colonize or acquire 


domain in any part of this territory. I therefore 
go for giving this notice, in the language of the 
treaty, for ‘*the country westward of the Stony or » 
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Rocky mountains,”’? and maintaining our right to 
the whole, and nothing less than the whole, as 
against Great Britain. 

But it is urged by those apposed to the notice, 
that, if it should pass in the unqualified form report- 
ed by the committee, itis ¢ Guy tlent toadeclaravion 
of war, and that it should be amended so as to leave 
the subject discretionary with the President. 

1 would not put it in the power of the Executive 
to do that indirectly which the Constitution inhib- 
its direetly: to declare war, or to do any act not 
clearly conferred by the Constitution, which would 
necessarily lead to war. Neither would I east the 
responsibility on the Executive, when the subject 
does not belong to him; but let Congress, W he re 
the matter properly belongs, decide and act upon 
it, and leave the President to carry out their legis- 
lation. To the propose d amendment l An Oppose d; 
and if it prevails, | will vote against the notice. 

But, Mr. Chairman, | do not believe there is any 
war in this subject. | admit that the issue of war 
or of peace is with Great Britain. If she desire war 


| with us, she will not want a pretext; and though 


we give her the whole of Oregon, yet, through 
Mexico or some other means, she will find her 
oceasion. If she desire peace, she will yield the 
question, and give you the whole of the country. 
What her policy is I do not know, and f have but 
little confidence in the speculations of those here 
who assume to point it out. My humble opinion 
is, that she does not desire war with us; but if, 
i fer rejecting the magnanimous pacific offer w hich 
has been made her, she shall make the giving of 
this notice, which, by her solemn treaty, she has 
stipulated we might give, the occasion for war, 
then is she manifestly wrong, and we shall never 
stand more clearly justified in the eyes of the eivil- 
ized world than on this ground, It will be her war, 
not ours. It will not be an attempt to conquer Eng- 
land on our part, as is strangely asserted by those 
here who parade England’s wealth, England's 
power, and England’s navy, in opposing this no- 
tice, and, as I believe, this Administration; buta 
conscious and determined maintainance of our pring 
ciples and our rights on our own soil, against her 
ageressions and encroachments. 

But it is asked, if we adhere to our rights, what 
can England do? How can she escape from the 
eround she has assumed? And when has she 
been known to yield a position which she has 
taken? ‘To these inquiries I answer, she can do 
as she has before done on more occasions than one, 
with this country—yield her interference and pre- 
tensions unjustly put forward. 

I do not mean to say that England is not power- 
ful, that she is not haughty, or that she has not 
offered us insult and injury for which she has not 
atoned: but I mean to say distinctly, that when- 
ever the principle now involved, of the extension 
and maintenance of our territory and jurisdiction, 
has arisen, that England, in her own right, or in 
behalf of some ally, either civilized or savage, has 
opposed; and in every instance where she has been 
met with firmness, she has invariably yielded the 
ground. For this I appeal to the diplomatic his- 
tory of the country, content with referring you to 
two or three instances. 

Passing without comment the position that Eng- 
land oceupied in 1803, 1804, and 1805, in relation 


| to the acquisition of Louisiana, | refer more espe- 
, ciall 
| ministration of Mr. Madison, when this Govern- 
ment was seeking to obtain possession, vindicating 


to the subject of Fiorida. During the Ad- 


our title, and about to extend our jurisdiction and 
laws over that country, Great Britain, in October 
and December, 1810, and July and September, 
1811, interposed, and formally announced to this 
Government that she could not, and would not, 
permit us to accomplish what we desired; and if 
we persisted, we subjected ourselves to the impu- 


| tation of ‘* ambitious motives,’’ ‘‘a disposition for 


foreign conquest,”’ and for ** territorial aggrandize- 
ment.”? Such were the identical expressions used 
by her Minister to this Government. This Gov- 
ernment went forward, maintained its rights, ob- . 
tained formal possession, and extended its juris- 
diction. No war ensued, and Florida is now one 
of the States of this Union. 

Again, in 1814, at Ghent, when this Govern- 
ment was treating with Great Britain, in the pro- 
tocol presented by her commissioners, the second 
article required the United States to mark out and 
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definitely assign boundaries to the territory of the 
different Indian tribes, (which, as I understand it, 
included as well those in alliance with us as with 
Eineland, and as well those tribes within our 
States and Territories as those on other parts of the 
North Imerican continent,) and that the territory 
thus marked out and defined should never after- 
wards be acquired by treaty or otherwise to this 
Government, "This, it was positive ly announced, 
was a sine qua non, It was put forward a second 
and a third time, in the same solemn and Imposing 
imanner, and as decidedly met by the American 
Ministers; and the last time, the British Commis- 
simners were told, decidedly, that if this article was 
insisted on, the convention would adjourn without 
coming to any understanding. The British Min- 
isters abandoned their cround, and a treaty was 
made, without emoracing any such prince iple. I 
invite a consideration of the manner, the occasion, 
and the nature of the position thus assumed, and 
thus abandoned by the British Government. 


‘These are not the only instances. During the 


Administration of Mr. Monroe, after the treaty of 


Cihent, by which Eneland was bound to deliver 
Astoria, In the country now in dispute, she de- 
clined; a diplomatic corre spondence was had, and 
the venerable member from Massachusetts, | Mr. 
Apams,] then Secretary of State, in maintaining 


our rights and the obligations of the treaty of 


Ghent, on the 20th May, L818, instructed Mr. 
Rush, our Minister, to say to the British Govern- 
ment: “Ifthe United States leave her ( ineland) 
‘in undisputed enjoyment of all her holds upon 
, Kurope, Asia,and Africa, with all her actual pos: 

sessions inthis hemisphere, we may very fairly 
expect that she will not think it consistent either 
with a wise or friendly poliey to watch with eyes 
of jealousy and alarm every possibility of exten- 
430n to our natural dominion in North «lmerica, 
which she can have no solid interest to prevent, 


‘ 
‘ 


‘ 


until all possibility of her preventing it shall have 
* vanished.’’ Here vou have the very principle 
laid down by the Executive in relation to coloni- 
Zahion and dominion in North America, and here 
if is, as broad and as clear as it isin the President’s 
Messare, and here you have its application to this 
very subject under consideration. After this an- 
nouncement, inthe face of her own preteusions, 
england yielded, and, on the 6th October, 1818, 
formally delivered possession of Astoria to this 
Government. And I believe, if she is sincere in 
her desire for peace, she will yield now to us our 
rights, and abandon the entire country west of the 
Rocky mountains, , 

But it is ureed by those opposed to givine this 
notice, that im will preve nt further treaty, and all 
perry of future compromise. To this | answer, 

would not interfere with the treaty-making pow- 
er, and this notice will not; but Lam opposed to 
any compromise of this question. Ido not see 
how it can be effected without compromising the 
Administration with it. Texas and Orezon were 
in issue in the Presidential contest, as well as a 
revenue taril and a constitutional treasury. And 
is there an intellicent man who believes for one 
moment that Mr. Polk could have been elected on 
the tariff and treasury questions without the prin- 
ciple involved mn "Ts Xas and Oregon? It seems to 
me there isnot. ‘Texas is admitted—Oregon re- 
mains—-and in itis to be tested the broad questions 
of foreign colonization and foreign dominion on 
the North American continent. The moment any 
compromise is made by which the exclusive richt 


of Great Britain ts acknowledged to any portion of 


the territory west of the Rocky mountains, even 
north of 54° 40’, between the Rocky mountains 
and the Russian territory, you allow her to colo- 
nize, and especially do you give her dominion. The 
moment you compromise at 49°, you recognise her 
right to colonize, and grant her dominion in the 
most essential part of the Oregon territory, notwith- 
standing the declaration of the proposition, ‘that 
it-should be distinctly announced to the world, as 
our settled policy, that no such thine, * with our 
consent,” should be permitted,’’ Compromise this 
question, and pass, if you can, with the present 
Congress, your tariff and constitutional weasury 
laws, and Mr. Polk will be compelled, before he 
ke aves the Presidential chair, to sign or veto bills 
tor thei: r-peal; more than this, the majority that 
are in power with him will be scattered to the 
winds, 


In my humble judgment, he will be driven ' 
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to sien or veto bills for internal improvements of 
the most latitudinarian character. And he will 
leave the Presidential chair with less regret, and 
more reproach from his countrymen and odium 
from abroad, than any man who has ever filled it. 
On the other hand, if the President stands firm, as 
I believe he will, and maintains inflexibly the prin- 
ciple he has avowed as to foreign interference, for- 
ein colonization, and foreign dominion, all is well 
—it is his country’s eause—the people are with 
him; and though he is without a party in Con- 
gress, and although this House and the Senate, 
and even a Cabinet be against him, he has nothing 
to fear. The whole of Oregon, like the whole of 


Texas, will be ours, and the President will rally | 


around hima party, not by the old organization, 
but of the democratic elements of the country, in 
the country’s cause, more formidable than any 
President since the days of Washington. ” 


Rut it is ureed that the President is bound to ac- | 
cept the 49th degree if offered by Great Britain. | 


This is denied; and those who should sustain the 
affirmative, and show sufficient reason, evade it by 


asking: ** what can the President do if England re- | 


‘fuses to approve the act of her Minister in reject- 


‘ing the proposal of the President, and agrees to ac- | 


‘cept it?” This ingenious question they answer 
themselves, by ascrting: ** He cannot avoid set- 
‘ting atthe 49th degree without dishonor. He 
‘ ; ‘ 1 . ‘. This is inn we ‘ hi 
is bound to do it. his is More specious than 
sound. It assumes, first, either that by such refu- 


sal of Great Britain, the proposition of the Presi- 


dent would be reinstated, or he would be bound to 
renew it. 
it has been rejected; and it has been unqualifiedly 


Not so, the proposition has been made; | 


withdrawn. ‘he matter now stands as though no | 
stich proposal had been made, and no act of the 


British Government, or her Minister, can change 
the aspect so as to reinstate the proposal, or re- 
quire the President to renew it. There is nothing 


for England to accept, nor is there anything from | 
which the President would have to recede, Or, sec- | 


ondly, it assumes that Great Britain will propose 
the same line, the 49th degree, that has been once 
submitted to her. What England will propose 


I do not know; but if she should propose the |) 


49th parallel, it becomes now her original propo- 


sition, and the President is no more bound to 
aceept it than he would be any other propo- 
sition she might submit. I maintain there is no 


rule of honor for a nation that is not applica- | 
ble to the citizen, and there is no rule of honor 


for the individual that conflicts with the rule of 


law, of right, and of sound morals. This rule | 
between adversaries allows one of the parties mag- | 
nenimously to offer terms by which he would yield | 
his own rights—yea, even to buy peace; and it | 


shall not be converted into an acknowledgment 
of rivht, nor shall it create obligation. And if the 
offer is rejected, no prejudice shall arise. And 


even pe nding the offer, if any circumstance shall |; 
arise affecting the right or the principle, it may be | 
withdrawn; and after it has been rejected, the || 


same, or a similar offer made, need not be accept- 
ed. No right is admitted—no honorable, legal, or 
moral obligation is incurred or violated in any such 
case. Neither the offer nor the refusal can even 


be given as evidence, is the universal language of | 


law amonest civilized men. How, then, stands 
the question? The President has given his reasons, 
and they are neither those of avarice nor of fear, but 
in his own true character and that of his country- 


well might, that a great and a mighty nation like 
England would appreciate the magnanimity and the 
ecnerosity with which the offer was made, and re- 
spond to it from the same high motives. In this 
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him who adorns the canvass on your left shal! 
have a place in our remembrance ; and whilst we 
were asserting our title to Oregon to be clear and 
unquestionable, and with the consent of Texas y; 
had aright to annex her to our Union, a philosoph- 
ical indifference is avowed in the startling ay 
nouncement that France would not further inter. 
fere with these questions, nor our rights, than to 
maintain a balance of power on these continent 
How was this announcement received? Why. 
sir, the first moment was one of silent but universa| 
surprise; the second was one of as universal delj\)- 
eration; and this was succeeded by a settled deter- 
mination of the American people to resist every 
such attempt, emanate from whence it might; and 
in doing so, and in maintaining our own princi- 
ples, and our rights, to resist all future colonization 
and acquisition of dominion on this ecoutinent 
The President felt with his countrymen, and in his 
Message could do no less than express their seiti- 
ments. He has done it in the language he used on 
this subject. It is the language of truth and our 
national preservation. And the President cannot 
go back, as he will do if he compromises the Ore- 
gon question. 

There is another matter that has arisen, since 
this proposition was submitted to the British Min- 
ister, that is notto be overlooked. Whilst those 
who oppose this notice denominate it a war meas- 
ure, iat aaa its consequences, there is what I 
denominate a peace policy, and it has its conse- 
quences. [will not say in that policy there is any 
attempt to manufacture Presidential capital, but 
I will say to those who charge such an attempt on 
the supporters of this notice, that the Oregon ques- 
tion is of such magnitude with the American peo- 
ple, that it will grind to dust the name of any man 
who may attempt to associate himself with it for 
the Presidency. 

On the 13th of November last, a convention was 
held at Memphis, over which a distinguished gen- 
tleman presided. That gentleman now heads the 
opposition in Congress to the present measure; 


| and whether it be from a desire to hold a balance of 


power to control the Executive, or not, it accounts 
for the opposition from certain quarters to the pres- 
ent measure. In that convention is clearly shad- 
owed forth the policy of that gentleman and his 
friends. The inevitable consequences of two or 
three rules laid down by the president of the con- 
vention show clearly the object. Itis, first, to 
force the barrier established by the veto of General 
Jackson in 1830, and maintained by the veto of 
President Tyler in 1844, and the way is clear to 
extravagant appropriations for internal improve- 
ments on the most latitudinarian scale. Here is 
the evidence: The project ofa railroad from Mem- 


| phis, in the valley of the Mississippi, to Atalanta, 


on the Atlantic coast, is denominated a great high- 
_ way, and the presiding officer says: ‘This is not 
‘a matter to be left to individual States. It is one 
‘of high national importance.’’ In speaking of the 
Mississippi and its tributaries, which are denomi- 
'nated inland seas, the same officer adds: ‘I be- 
_ ‘lieve the free and uninterrupted navigation of these 

‘inland seas (so to speak) is within the peculiar 
‘ province of the General Government.”’ In con- 
cluding, he adds: ‘I have now passed slightly 
‘ over all the subjects before this body, and now let 
‘me say to you that, if there is any battle to be 
‘fought upon the adjustment of these important 


| matters, let it be done in Congress, not here—this is 
men, he offered the 49th degree, believing, as he | 


the President was mistaken. The aspect is now | 


most materially changed. An important circum- 
stance has arisen which interposes. The offer was 
made on the 12th of July, 1845—it was rejected 
on the 29th of the same month. During the suc- 
ceeding month of August, or perhaps September, 
the intelligence was received here of an avowal, 


by a powerful nation, that strikes home to the prin- || 


ciple and covers this very question. From whence 
eame this, and what was it?) Why, Mr. Chair- 


man, it was from the first Minister of the nation | 


with whom we have been upon the most ae 
terms, and with whom every generous and friend- 


‘not the place! Our position here is a remarkable 
‘one! It will not be twenty years before we shall 
‘ be called upon to unite, by a solid and indissoluble 
‘link, the Atlantic and the Pacific.’” Comment !s 
unnecessary. He thatruns mayread. Already, 
in accordance with the suggestion, the subject has 
been introduced into this House and the Senate, 
and those who are the most prominent and un- 
tiring in their opposition to the Oregon notice, if 


| they shall not be found equally prominent and un- 


ly emotion of the American heart has been asso-_ 


ciated, and desires to continue, whilst the name of 


tiring in opposing the position taken by the Pres- 
ident against foreign interference, are the undoubt- 
ed advocates of the measure here proposed. And 
whilst its advocates here hold up high tariffs, in- 
flation of the paper currency, a national debt, and 
national bank, as consequences of what they de- 
nominate a war measure; in this peace policy I see 
these consequences, one and all; though less ~ 
ceptible, they are not the less certain, nor will they 
‘be of Jess magnitude. And, sir, which now would 
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be the first, the last, and the sufficient argument of |; it not hold out of our steady, gradual, and irresisti- 


this opposition against this notice, if you had a 
debt of two or five hundred millions of dollars? 
It would be this debt. This latitudinarian im- 
provement policy, if fairly introduced, fixes this 
and a greater amount upon the country irrevoca- 
bly; and it will be the ready and efficient argument 
in all future time against maintaining our princi- 
ples and our rights, resenung encroachments, or 
repelling aggression from Great Britain, or any 
other nation. True, sir, I admit this policy is held 
in check by the present interest that is felt on the 
subject before Congress and the country, and it 
mav also be true that the laurels which were won 
by the president of that convention may be plucked 
from his brow by the stand he has taken in rela- 
tion to Oregon; and it may be difficult to induce 
the States that have incurred so many millions of 
debt in making their own improvement, to submit 
to the burdens of addjtional taxation by which the 
General Government shall make railroads and 
canals through the States that have hitherto kept 
aloof. Yet the elements that enter into this policy 
are formidable, and its organization one of the most 
powerful that has been formed in the country. 
Even on this floor it has its advocates, as 1 believe, 
unconsciously; and the President may be driven 
to the veto, to prevent the most extravagant appro- 
priations, before this Congress terminates. All 
this is developed since the proposition was made 
and withdrawn; and although I do not express an 
opinion, yet, Mr. Chairman, it is a question wor- 
thy the gravest consideration, whether, if a war 
ensues, with all its consequences, in defence of the 
principle avowed by the President, and of our 
rights in Oregon, it were not better for the per- 
petuity of our institutions, the advancement of 
liberal principles, and for posterity, than such a 
peace policy and its consequences, as here indi- 
cated. 





OREGON QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. H. S. CLARKE, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
February 6, 1846. 
On the Resolution for terminating the joint occupa- 
tion of Oregon. 
Mr. CLARKE obtained the floor, and addressed 


the committee as follows: 


Mr. Cuarrman: It is with much diffidence that 
I rise to address this committee for the first time, 
on a subject which, in my estimation, is so imme- 
diately connected with the peace of the country, 
and on which gentlemen of much more ability and 
experience differ in some respects so essentially. 
But as a large portion of those whom I have the 
honor to represent seem to feel a very considera- 
ble interest upon the subject of Oregon, if I may 
be permitted to form an opinion of the extent of 
that interest by the resolutions lately adopted in 
their primary meetings, it is but proper—indeed, 
sir, it may be expected by them—that I should ex- 
press my views upon this subject. Such as I have, 
they are entitled to, and I will give them to them; 
premising, however, that if, on a question of this 
important character, | should unfortunately have 
mistaken their wishes, it will be my pleasure, as 
t certainly is my duty, to rectify the mistake, and 
carry out whatever may be their purposes in the 
matter. Amidst all the differences of opinion on 
this subject, however, to which I have adverted—a 
difference of opinion both as to the extent of our 
rights and the best way of maintaining those rights 
—it is gratifying to witness the unanimity of all 
on one vastly important point connected with this 
controversy. If all efforts to settle this matter 
yeaceably shall be of no avail, and if war is to 
e the dreadful alternative, we have the assu- 
rance of men of all parties, that they will unite, as 
if with one hand and with one heart, to give effi- 
ciency to the war, and to terminate the conflict, so 
far as human agency may prevail, honorably and 
gloriously for the country. What emotions of 
pride does not this assurance excite in the breast 
of every one; what a commentary does it not fur- 
nish upon our free institutions, and upon the char- 
acter of our confederacy; and what a promise does 
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ble progress as a people to that magnificent destiny 
which is in reserve for us, if we will only be faith- 
ful to ourselves ! Lloweve r, therefore > this matter 
may be settled—whether by negotiation or by war; 
whether peaceably or by the clash and din ef arms 


| —-this fact is of inestimable value, and cannot fail 


toexerta powerful moral uifluence upon the growth 


} and prosperity of our common country. It will 
also give us confidence in the patriotism of each 


other: it will blunt, in some degree, it is to be 
hoped, the acerbity of party spirit; and it will tell 
to foreign nations, in terms which not be mis- 
understood, that, however much we may differ on 
questions of domestic policy, when a foreign foe 
shall touch our soil, we are prepared to give him, 
in the laneuage of the honorable gentleman from 
Ilinojs, [Mr. Doverass,] * the best fight we have 
on hand,” and that is°a united fight. As these as- 
suranees have from time to time fallen upon the 


Can 


ear of the House, the inquiry has involuntarily 
| forced itself upon my mind, whether it were pos- 


sible that this could be the result of the annexation 


, . +} . 
| Of Texas, whether it were possible that Gis could 


be the evidence of that alienation of attachment to 
OUr free institutions, which was predicted by some 
as sure to follow the consummation of that great 
deed. Certainly, after so much was said about the 
dissolution of the Union, and the disaffection ofa 
portion of our people to their own Government, it 
was hardly to have been expected that, in so short 


a time, we should witness the gratifying spectacle 


of men of all parties coming up to the altar of their 
country, and there making a free and voluntary 
offering of devotion to her in every emergency. 
But, sir, it is as true as it is gratifying. The 
North and the West, the South and the East, 
without distinction of party, unite in the hearty, 
prompt, and cheerful declaration of a determination 
to stand by their country when the shock of war 
shall come. I was for Texas then, and am for 
Oregon now. I was for adopting the most prompt 
and vivorous measures when the former was to 
be introduced into our sisterhood of States; and I 
will now go as far as any one in adopting such 
measures as may be necessary, in the event of way, 
to maintain our rights and establish our authority 
in the latier. And, sir, if there could be any dit- 


ference in my zeal in the two cases—which I do ! 
| not, however, admit—I must confess that my zeal 


would be the greater in favor of Oregon; for we 
have learned from those who have had the manage- 
ment of this case from the beginning, that Oregon 
is ours, Our own soil, ourown patrimony. ‘Texas, 
on the other hand, until admitted into our Union, 
was the land of another people. In contending for 
Oregon, we are but striving to retain our present 
possessions, endeared to us by the recollection and 
by the achievements of our. ancestors, In cone 
tending for Texas, we were but striving to extend 
our possessions, to increase our wealth, our power, 


| our resources, and to disseminate the blessings of 


our Union—results certainly gratifying to our pride 


|} and encouraging to our hopes, but which ean 
| hardly be said to be equal to the duty of holding 
| on to our own, of keeping that which we have al- 


ready got. What profit, | ask, can it avail us, if 
we accumulate with one hand to-day, and give 
away and squander with the other to-morrow? 
What seeming fickleness, at one time to peril the 
peace of the country in order to acquire territory, 
and at another time hesitate, for fear of encounter- 
ing the dreaded power of another nation, to assert 
and prepare to vindicate our just and manifest 
rights! Norcan the consideration that one of 
these territories is to be the abode of freemen only, 
whilst the other is to be peopled in part by slaves, 
be allowed to have any influence whatever on my 
mind in bringing it toa conclusion, as to the course 
I ought to pursue ona great question of national 
rights. Nor do I look to that balance of power which 
has been too frequently adverted to in this House 


and throughout the country, between the slavehold- | 


ing and non-slaveholding States of this republic, as 
necessary for the protection and security of the 
peculiar institutions of the South. 
for their present support upon the concessions on 
that subject which are to be found in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and without which that 
instrument could not have been ratified; and they 
depend for their future support upon the sense of 
justice on that subject which can alone preserve 


These depend | 
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and perpetuate that instrument, 
cease to operate, little is to be expected from it. 


When these shall 
[t 
Is worse than idle to place any reliance w hatever 
on a mere abstract balance of power founded on 
numbers, on whichsoever side the preponde rance 
may be, When they shall cease to ope rate, the 
balance of power by which those institutions are 
to be supported will not founded on nume- 
be rs, but on ne *ht- the success of which will de- 
}* nd much more on the justice of the cause im 


Which itus to be exerte d- to wit: the 


he one 


mainfenance 


ofour just rights—than on any mere seeming su- 

periori based on Tyhetporntie This is the view in 
1 \ : ' } 

Which the two cases prosent themselves to mv 


mind; and viewing 


them in that licht, | eannot 
say that my 


but 
real for Oreron is at least equal to 
1 


What it was for Texas. | repeat it therefore, what 
sceming ficklenes at one th to peri the pre we of 
the country in order to acquire territory and at 
another time he situate, for fear of encounte ring the 
dreaded power of anothe rnation, to assert und pre- 


pare to vindicate our just and manifest rights—our 
clear and indisputable title to the Oregon territory ! 
But the from ‘Tennessee {Mr:. Ewin] 
demies that our right toany portion of that territo- 
ry can, with any propriety whatever, be pronounes d 
clear and indisputable, The title to any , 
in his estimation, doubtful; and this doubt he at- 
tributes to the uncertainty, not to say unsoundness, 
of the principles by which we lay claim to the 
country, when tested by any known and 
knowledged principles of international law. 
centleman allewes, for instance, that— 

1. Itis doubtful, under the law of nations, wheth- 
er the discovery of the mouth of a river 
right to the territory drained by it. 

®. Itis doubtful, under the same 
discovery avail anything, 
ment. 

3. It is doubtful whether both discovery and 
settlement give title to a nation, unless made under 
vovernment authority. 

He also asserts that it is doubtful, under the law 
of nations, whether war extinguls or puts an 
end to a treaty of the nature of the Nootka con- 
vention. 

lt may perhaps be true, sir, that not only the 
principles laid down by the honorable member, 
but that all other questions which require for their 
solution a reference to the law of nations, MAV, 
without any very great impropriety of language, 
be set down as doubtful and uneertain. And this 
doubt is owing to the various interpretations and 


centleman 


of its, 


ace 


The 


vives a 


laws, whether 
without spe dy settle- 


applications which those laws have reee ived by 
different nations, and even by the same nation at 
diferent times, and also to the absence of some- 
thing in the nature of a judicial tribunal to adjudi- 
ente and settle them. It must, however, be borne 
in mind, that this present controversy is with Great 
Britain; and if she, by her past conduct, has given 
a special interpretation to certain principles of in- 
ternational law, it is but fair and proper that we 
hold her to that construction; and if that interpre- 
tation, when properly applied to this case, shall 
give us the Oregon territory, it certainly cannot be 
regarded as a very great departure from propriety 
of language, if, when speaking to her, we should 
assert that our title to that country is ‘clear and 
unquestionable.”’ Now, I would ask, if her man- 
ner of acquiring territorial rights on the Atlantic 
side of this continent has not given certainty, if 
not existence, to the doctrine that the discovery of 
the mouth of a river, followed up within a reason- 
able time by settlement, gave her title, not only to 
the whole country watered by the principal river, 
but also that which was watered by its various trib- 
utaries? And by the skilful conjunction of the 
right by continuity to that conferred by discovery 
and settlement, I would ask the honorable gentle- 
man if she did not «xtend her possessions far be- 
yond the most distant sources both of the prinet- 
pal r'vers and their tributaries? if she did not push 
them even beyond the Alleghany mountains, and 
limit them only, in their western extension, by the 
great Mississippi river? The sincerity of Great 
Britain, in giving this interpretation to the laws of 
nations, cannot be questioned, because, in 1760, 
she went to war with France to maintain it. She 
was not only willing to risk her character before 
the world a3 a fair and just interpreter of those 
laws, but for the maintenance of her construction 


. she was willing and did expend millions of money, 
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and sacrificed thousands of the lives of her sub- 


jects, Give us, then, as respects the Oregon ter- 
ritory, the rights to the same extent which diseov- 
ery and settlement have conferred upon Great Brit- 
nin in the eastern part of this North American con- 
tinent; and to this let us add the rights which con- 
tinuity would give us, regulated by her own prac- 
tice, Discovery and 
settlement would give us title to the whole coun- 
try watered by the Columbia and its tributaries, 
extending from the 42d degree of north latitude, 
and bounded on the east, throughout its whole ex- 
tent, by the Rocky mountains, and on the west by 
the Pacific, until it reached the mouth of Frazer’s 
river, in latitude of 49°, when it would run along 
the highlands which separate the waters of the 
Columbia and Frazer river valleys up to 54° 40’. 
Give us, then, the benefit of continuity—let it 
operate in our behalf with only half the vitality 
and efficacy with which it worked out territory for 
Great Britain on this, our own continent, and we 
take in Frazer river valley, and become at once 
united to the Pacifie. And, sir, if there ever was a 
country in which the doetrine of continuity would 
operate inthe extension of territorial rights, the 
upper part of this Oregon valley ts plainly and em- 
phatically one. ‘The very reason and object of the 
principle is, that a people may the more fully and 
eonveniently enjoy that portion of any country 
which is clearly and confessedly theirs by discove- 
ry and eceupation, or by some other acknowledged 
manner of acquiring territory. The valley of the 
Columbia ts ours by the discovery of Gray in 1792, 
and by subsequent settlement within a reasonable 
time, as acknowledged by the surrender of it after 
the last war; and this valley extends as far north 
as 54°40’. The inhabitants, therefore, of the north- 
ern part of this region would have to travel the 
whole extent of the Columbia river—a distance of 
some thousand or twelve hundred miles—before he 
could embark the products of his labor and skill 
on the mild bosom of the Pacific, in search of a 
foreien market. This lone, and tedious, and toil- 
some journey he must take, with the Pacific with- 
in two. hundred miles of his home, and Frazer’s 
river within one-fourth of that distance, because 
Frazer’s river was discovered by a subject of Great 
Britain! But this discovery, however, was not 
until the latter part of the year 1793, some eighteen 
months after our citizens had discovered the Col- 
umbia, and therefore eighteen months after this 
principle of continuity—if it has any application, 
any force whatever—had extended our right to the 
Pacific. But admitting that we throw out of con- 
sideration any advantage we might claim to the 
Krazer valley by continuity, and concede that to 
Great Britain, and then our title to the south of 49°, 
from the Rocky mountains to the Pacific, would be 
indisputable; and to the north of that parallel we 
would have the Columbia, and Great Britain the 
Frazer valley. Both these valleys are now, by the 
treaty of 1827, in the joint oecupancy of the two 
countries, This, then, is the only portion of this 
northwest country—the portion to the north of 
49°—which, in the most unfavorable view for us, 
can be the proper subject of division. A line be- 
ginning on the Pacific, somewhere between 51° and 
§2°, and running along that parallel to the Rocky 
mountains, would give to Great Britain a portion 
of the territory we clam, and to us a portion she 
claims—would give us each a line of the Pacific 
coast equal to our line on the Rocky mountains, 
and would also secure to the honorable ¢entleman 
from ‘Tennessee [Mr. Gentry] that straight fence 
he so much desired. Dy discovery, settlement, and 
continuity, therefore, the whole of Oregon is ours. 


and our title is complete. 





Throw continuity out of the account, and confine | 


us to discovery and settlement, and we have the 
very clearest title to 49°, leaving only the valleys 
of the Oregon and ) ‘ 
that parallel, to be divided between us. A line be- 
tween 51° and 52° would accomplish the most just 
or equitable division; or, in consideration of our 
taking Vancouver's Island, the line might be loca- 
ted on the 51st degree of latitude. But we are here 
met with another proposition of the honorable 


member from Tennessee, [Mr. Ew1ne,] in which | 
he asserts ** that itis doubtful whether both dis- | 


‘ 


covery and settlement give title to a nation, unless 
* made under Government authority.”’ 


is estopped, by the character of her own preten- 


Frazer rivers, to the north of 
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sions to any portion of this country, from setting | 
up any such doctrine. What, I would ask, is the 
beginning, the very foundation, of all the claim 
which Great Britain now sets up to any part of 
this country? Is it not all to be traced—does she | 
not herself trace it, through the Nootka conven- | 
tion—to the mere temporary occupation of a part 
of Vaneouver’s Island by Lieutenant Meares ? 
who, it is true, was one of her subjects, but who, 
so far from actine under the direction of the ** Gov- | 
ernment authority ’’ of his own country, was, at 
the time, sailing and operating under the Portu- | 
tut, sir, if it be true that ** Govern- 
ment authority ’? must accompany discovery and 
settlement, in order to perfect the title to this terri- 
tory, does it not follow that Great Britain has the 
clear title to the whole of this northwest territory, | 
heenuse she, as early as 1803, and then again in | 
1821, extended her laws over it, whilst we have | 
not, tothis day, extended either our authority, our |! 
laws, or our institutions over the country? And | 
does the gentleman really mean to be understood 
throughout the country as denying that we have 
any rights in Oregon? I do not believe that he de- || 
sires to he so understood; and yet this is the prac- || 
tical result of his positions—the necessary conclu- || 
sion from his premises. | 
Thus far of our title acquired by the enterprise 
and adventure of our own citizens, which I regard || 
as the most reliable part of it. Let us now look |} 
into our title from Spain, by the treaty of 1819. | 
sy that treaty Spain ceded to the United States | 
‘‘all her rights, claims, and pretensions to the 
northwest territory.”? So far as prior discovery is 
concerned, ** these rights, claims, and pretensions” 
of Spain extended, and were complete, as far north 
as 54° 40’, at least. Petween 1774 and 1779, ex- 
ploring expeditions, sent out by their Government, 
had discovered the Pacifie coast as far north as the 
parallel of 60°, had landed on it at various points, 
had traded with the Indians, and had taken formal 
possession of the country in the name, and for the | 
henefit, of their Government. Whereas, the first | 
English navigator who saw any portion of this coast | 
north of 42°, was Cook, in 1778, after every portion 
of the coast he visited had previously been visited 
by the Spaniards, Perez, Heceta, and Bodega. 
“The Government of Great Britain, however, | 
contends that in the year 1790, Spain coneluded | 
with her a treatv, by which certain rights were 
secured to Great Britain in this Oregon territory. | 
This treaty of 1790 she contends is still in force, 
and that the only effect of the treaty of 1819 was 
to substitute our Government in the place of Spain | 
in the former treaty. But we contend that the 
treaty of 1790 was abrogated and annulled by the 
war of 1796 between the two contracting parties, 
All who have arened on this point seem to admit 
that there are some treaties which a subsequent war 
between the contracting parties annul and destroy; 
and numerous attempts have been made to lay 
down some general rule by which it may be de- 
termined what kind of treaties are destroyed by 
war, and what kind survive a hostile conflict be- 
tween the parties. It may perhaps be more easy 
to determine that question in individual cases, 
which may present themselves to our minds, than 
to lay down anything like a general rule. And 
the result of the attempts which have been made, 
strongly verify this assertion. Some gentlemen, 
for instance, declare, asa general rule, thatall com- 
mercial treaties are abrogated by war. This, asa 
ceneral rule, is not comprehensive enough; for it is | 
certain that treaties which are not commercial 
in their character are also terminated by a war be- 
tween the parties. A treaty offensive and defen- | 
sive is of this character. Another gentleman—I 
mean the honorable member from South Carolina, 
|Mr. Houmes,}—has tried his skill on this point; 
and, with all due deference, his attempt comes 
equally short of the mark, if not more so. 
contended that those treaties which confer privi- 
leges, are abrogated by war; whilst those which 
confer rights, remain untouched. This, as a gen- | 


rnese flare. 


i} 





eral rule, is certainly wanting of distinctness, for || 
The | 


only distinction which occurs to me to be at once || 


some privileges are most certainly rights. 


sensible and comprehensive is that which declares | 


| that executed treaties are not affected by a war be- 
' However | 
this may be, by the laws of nations Great Britain | 


. . i 
tween the parties; whilst those that are unexecu- | 
ted—those which are executory—those which are | 
infieri, are annulled. 


standard of her enterprise and power. 
that the treaty of 1790, acknowledged joint ter- 


Treaties, for instance, which | 
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settle boundaries—which limit or confer terri 
rights, are unaffected by any and every change in 
the relations between the two countries. ‘The 
treaty of 1790 between Spain and Great Britain is 
clearly embraced in the latter class. It provided 
for trade with the Indians, and for settlements, for 
the purposes of trade, and for that purpose only 
The right to make settlements can, by no fair Sai 
struction, be regarded as a right to appropriate ter- 
ritory. Such a construction is not warranted by 
the unambiguous meaning of the terms employed; 
and when we refer to extraneous considerations. 
in order to aid us In coming at the meaning of i. 
parties, this construction has still less on which to 
stand. If territorial rights were intended to be 
secured, it is a reflection to suppose that two such 
intelligent nations would not have employed less 
equivocal and more precise and definite terms. 
Sull less can it be believed that Great Britain, who 
was the party to be benefited, would have left such 
aaa and permanent rights to implication and 
construction. It is only when she seeks to extend 


—— 


torial 


| her claims far beyond the meaning and intention 
of the Power with which she is treating, that she 


employs doubtful and ambiguous phrases. It is 
by the arts and tricks of diplomacy, she aims to 
accomplish her wishes, when more open and direct 
means have failed of success. Again, at the time 
when this treaty was made, and for many years 
before, Spain seemed to be beset with a perfect mo- 
nomania for the acquisition of territory—for the 
discovery of new islands and new continents. 
Her exploring vessels were sent out into every 
sea, and to the uttermost parts of the earth, in 
search of some new spot on which to plant the 


Is the idea 


ritorial rights in this northwest territory, which 
was clearly the property of Spain by discovery, 


| between these two nations, consistent with the 
| avarice of Spain—with her rage for the acquisition 
| of more land ? 


Is it to be credited that she would 
thus surrender the darling of her affections, the 
object of all her self-sacrificing efforts, without 
even a struggle to maintain and preserve them ? 
Is it not more natural, more consistent with the 
circumstances of the two nations at that time, to 
believe that Great Britain represented to Spain, 
what she now says to us, that she did not desire 
the country for the purpose of making permanent 
settlements, butas affording facilities of trade with 
the Indians, for its furs? This facility, this priv- 
ilege of trade, we might well suppose that Spain 
would be willing, for valuable considerations, to 


| grant, inasmuch as the country was only desirable 
| to her as a future abode for her citizens, and for 
| the precious metals which might abound in the 


bosom of its mountains. Moreover, if the treaty 
of 1790 was an appropriation, on the part of those 
Powers, of the Oregon territory, is it not a little 
remarkable that, soon after the close of the last 
war, Great Britain should have placed the United 
States in possession of a portion of this very ter- 


-ritory which had been taken from the latter during 
| the last war? 


Can she admit, without involving 
herself in dishonor, that she surrendered to our 
Government at that time territory which she now 
urges belonged to herself and Spain? Is it not 
more easy to believe that this right to the territory 
is all an after thought of hers, pressed now with 


| the greater pertinacity because of our offer to com- 


promise, because of our tacit acknowledgment, 
as she construes it, that she had permanent rights 
there? 

Gentlemen have been pleased, Mr. Chairman, 


‘to consider this question in its bearing upon the 


aceful relations of the two countries; and I trust 


| 1 shall be pardoned if I should so far imitate the 
-example which has been set as to express My 
opinions on that point. 
He | I 
|, England, or with any other Power. 


I venture to say that no 
one would deprecate more than myself a war with 
I trust that 1 
feel a just appreciation of the horrid calamities of 


/war—the etfusion of blood it would produce, the 


loss of life it would occasion, the injury to com- 
merce it would effect. But these are the invaria- 
ble and unavoidable effects of all war—effects 
which would be visited on Great Britain in a de- 
gree equal, at least, to what we might experience 
from them. And if the invariable and unavoid- 


able effects of war are to be effectually urged against 
the maintenance of our just rights, it requires ho 
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Solomon to see that these rights are forever to be 
abandoned whenever their assertion would, by the 
most remote probability, lead us into a conflict 
with another people. It appears to me that, in 
ascertaining our rights, and in coming to a deter- 
mination to vindicate them, considerations of peace 
or war should not be allowed to exercise a con- 
trolling influence. In case of doubt and uncer- 
tainty as to our rights, I admit that they should 
be allowed to turn the scale in favor of a compro- 
mise, or, if necessary, an abandonment of our 
yretensions. But when our rights are ** clear and 
indisputable,” as clear as a sunbeam, as we have 
been taught to regard them in respect to Oregon, 
it will not do to listen to them, unless we are pre- 
pared to deprecate war on any oceasion, and for 
any purpose. It appears to me, sir, that the ex- 
ample of our revolutionary fathers is the only 
proper one in such cases, and one which recom- 
mends itself to our most favorable consideration. 
When they were about to engage in a conflict with 
the dreaded power of Great Britain, and that, too, 
at a time when the odds were a hundred-fold 
sreater against them than they are against us, did 
they stop to calculate the consequences of the truly 
appalling contest in which they were about to en- 
gage? No, sir. They but satisfied themselves of 
their rights, and they went ahead to vindicate 
them, leaving the consequences to Him who rules 
the destinies of nations as well as of individuals. 
Their sufferings, and losses, and hazards were far 
more startling than any that can possibly befall us. 
Their sufferings were Coaeuned by their bloody 
footsteps on the frozen earth—their loss, if over- 
whelmed, would have been the loss of freedom— 
their hazard was that of reaping the death of the 
traitor, and the ignominy of the rebel—suffering, 
and losses, and hazards which in no possible event 
can come to us, 

Such was the spirit that actuated our ancestors 
then, and such { believe to be the spirit by which 
a large portion of the American people are actuated 
now. If war, therefore, should unfortunately grow 
out of this matter, its responsibility, whatever it 
may be, whether for glory or for shame, must and 
will rest upon those who have proved before the 
American people their clear and indisputable title to 
the whole ef Oregon. Convinced that it is theirs, 
they would be unwilling to yield a single inch. 
When required to do so, they will desire to know 
why it is urged. And what will you tell them? 
You cannot tell them that our title is involved in 
doubt and uncertainty, and therefore that it is a fit 
subject for compromise. You cannot tell them 
that, because you have already convinced them 
that our title to the whole of it is clear and unques- 
tionable. It will not do to tell them that the coun- 
try is poor, not worth having, and that we would 
make a good bargain to give it away. It could not 
but occur to them that it would be worth as much 
to us as to Great Britain. You would have to 
come out with the honest, barefaced confession, 
that you wanted to give it away in order to ap- 
pease her wrath—in order to avert her power—in 
order to avoid the conflict with her which would 
be necessary to maintain our rights. Such appears 
to me to be the complexion of the case, so far as 
regards all those who think our title to the whole 
of Oregon is clear and indisputable, and are still 
willing to give up a portion of it. 

Now, will the assertion of our manifest and ac- 
knowledged rights, of our clear and unquestionable 
title to the Oregon territory, involve us in a war? 
And here I will take occasion to observe, that what 
I shall say in this connexion, as well as what has 
been said by others here, is at best but idle and 
vague conjecture. I deem this avowal necessary, 
for fear it may be supposed by some of my con- 
stituents that I was in possession of some facts un- 
known to them, on which I predicate my opinion. 


For their information, it may not be amiss to state , 


that | know no more about the matter than what 
has been published and sent forth to the world, 
and upon which they can speculate as much, and 
perhaps with more certainty than I can. I will not 
stop to inquire whether the mere giving the notice is 
& Just cause of war. I consider the notice as pre- 
liminary only to the adoption of such measures as 
may be necessary to maintain our rights, whatever 
they may be, in the Oregon territory. It is evi- 
dent that the President so regards it, when he says 
in his Message: * At the end of the year’s notice, 
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* should Congress think proper to make provision 
‘for giving that notice, we shall have reached a 
* period when the national rights in Oregon must 
| either be abandoned or firmly maintained.’’ It 
is the effect, therefore, of the measures which are 
| to follow the notice, and without which the notice 
| would be an idle mockery, and not of the notice 
| itself, to which we must direct our attention when 
arguing the probable consequences of our conduct 
in this matter. The portion of that territory to 
which we may lay claim, and the course which 
| we are to pursue in order to establish our exelu- 
| sive authority in it, are the proper considerations 
| to be taken in the account when we undertake to 
answer the question whether there will be war. 
| And here I would observe that my opinion on this 
question is entitled to but little weight when put in 
| Opposition to the opinion of the humblest citizen 
| in this country. Unsophisticated in the arts of di- 
plomacy, wholly unacquainted with the arts of 
crafty politicians, accustomed to look at things as 
I see them, and hear them, and read them, and to 
| form my opinion accordingly, it may be that Tam 
| deceived by false appearances. But if much that! 
| see and hear and read be not intended for other 
times—for the year 1848, for instance—if there 
{be nothing of scenic effect in all that strikes 
my vision, I should say that the prospect of a 
war between this country and Great Britain 
about this Oregon territory is very far from be- 
ing visionary and chimerical. I do not say that 
we are to have it the next week or the next 
month, nor perhaps the next year. But if it shall 
not come before two years, it cannot but be re- 
garded as imminent and impending, for it will take 
until that time to get ready for it. When I say 
that the prospect of a war is far from being vision- 
| ary, I take it for granted that we are to go in for the 
| whole territory—nothing more nor nothing less. A 
majority of the people are for the whole of it—a 
| majority of their Representatives, | believe, are for 
the whole of it—and the President appears to be 
for the whole of it; nor do I believe that the Presi- 
dent will accept anything short of the whole of it. 
Can any person believe otherwise of his views? 
Sir, I have great confidence in that officer—more 
than all, I have great confidence in his candor, a 
quality which has laid hold on the feelings of the 
people; and which, as much as any other, (and 
perhaps more than all others he possesses,) has 
given him an abiding place in the very affections 
of the people. He declares that our title to the 
whole of it is clear and unquestionable.” It is 
true, that in obedience to the actions of his prede- 
cessors, he submitted a line of boundary to the 
sritish Government, which, if accepted, would 
have given us less than the whole country. But 
| no sooner is the offer rejected, than he instantly 
puts anend to further negotiation, as if rejoiced 
that he is rid of the trammels by which he is sur- 
rounded; as if glad that he is at last thrown upon 
his own resources, and left to follow the dictates of 
hisown judgment. From considerations like these, 
I do not believe that the President will accept any- 
thing short of the entire country. And if we are 
to take possession of the whole territory, can gen- 
tlemen really be sincere in the declaration, oft made 
and oft repeated, that we are to have no conflict? 
Can members bring themselves really to believe 
that Great Britain will suffer her citizens to be qui- 
etly, peaceably, and unceremoniously dispossessed 
of their present position throughout that whole 
country, without making any effort to sustain them 
| —without raising so much as her right arm in or- 
der to stay the hand of the spoiler? They who 
thus count upon her tame submission, and most 
speedy abandonment of her pretensions, seem to 
have forgotton her pride, her ambition, her ava- 
rice for territory. They blindly close their eyes to 
what the events of the few last years cannot have 
failed to impress upon the Government of Great 
Britain—and that is, that, sooner or later, she will 





North American continent; nay, that she will have 
to strike it now, strike it for Oregon, or submit soon 
to see the sceptre of her power forever removed. 
If she falter now, her doom is sealed. This she 
cannot fail to see and to feel; and seeing and feeling 
| it, depend upon it, this taking possession of the 
| whole of Oregon will be no holyday business, as 
| a distinguished Senator [Mr. eee once said, 
| when encountering the popularity and power of 





have to strike a blow for even a foothold on this | 
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the hero of New Orleans. And, sir, if, after no 
tice, we consent to limit our claim by the 49th de 
gree, L still have my fears that even then war is 
net improbable. Tami aware that the press of 
this country, and the politicians too, have ex- 
pressed a hope, and many of them a belief, that the 
ditferences will all be amicably adjusted. We have 
also, within a week or two past, heard from the 
press of the other party, and they, toe, express 
the hope , and most of them a be lief, that the two 
countries will yet peaceably settle their 
controversy. 


resent 

d : ‘his, sir, is creditable to the hu- 
manity of the two people. But when the press 
and the politicians of the re spective parties attempt 
to specify the manner in which it may be peace- 


ably compromised, you at ones perceive that their 

hopes are delusive. On our side the {9th degree 
seems to be the ultimatum with exch party, and 

with every man. On the part of Great Britain it 

is the 49th degree, with Vaneouver’s Island and the 
free navigation of the Columbia. This, sir, is the 
difference, with some variation, which has separa- 
ted the two countries for the last twenty-five or 
thirty years. And the question still reeurs, which 
will recede from its pretensions? Can any one 
propose that our country shall recede further than 
the 49th degree? And who can say with any cer 

tainty, or probability even, that Great Britain will 
curtail her demands? The free navigation of the 
Columbia appears to be the sine qua non of all her 
offers to compromise, and that the President has 
declared he cannot accede to; and for this determi- 
nation I believe he will receive a hearty and almost 
universal response from the whole American peo 

ple. Great Britain may recede, and I sincerely 
trust she will; but as yet I have seen no evidence 
of it. Of this | have my fears, and upon these 
fears rest my apprehension that this matter will 
sooner or later interrupt the peaceful relations of 
the two Governments. 

On our side, also, there is much which has trans- 
pired of late which is caleulated to prepare the 
minds of the people for, and to hasten on, a con 
flict between these two great and powerful Govern- 
ments. Irritation has succeeded irritation, and ag- 
gression has followed aggression, until our people 
seem to be not only ready, but many of them anx- 
ious for a conflict with that haughty Power. In 
the first place, the people of the United States look 
upon Great Britain as having overreached us in 
the settlement of the Northeast boundary, and that, 
too, by fraud and imposition, The y have not for- 
rotten that her statesmen held up in the Priush 
Parliament, before the face of the whole world, a 
map which was in their possession during the ne- 
rotation, in order to show what they had gained 
over us by management and art, and as an evidence 
of our lgnoranee or of our submission. This fact 
has sunk deep in the bosom of the American peo- 
ple, and disposes them to anything rather than a 
backing out of their pretensions to the Oregon ter- 
ritory. Her secret and officious interference also 
with the authorities of Texas, in order to defeat 
the great project of her annexation to this country, 
is of too recent origin to have lost any of its stirring 
and harrowing effect on the public mind. To this 
may be added her interference with a colony plant- 
ed under our auspices on the coast of Africa; her 
claiming, and in some few cases exercising, the 
right of searching our trading vessels in the Medi- 
terranean; and last, though not least, her avowal of 
a determination to preserve the balance of power on 
this continent—a denna which she has al- 
ready commenced to enforce among the South 
American States, and which, at some convenient 
time, if we fail now to act with decision and firm- 
ness, she will seek to extend to us. It is in view 
of all these considerations of aggression on the one 
side, and of irritation on the other, that I am con- 
strained to say that I have my fears that the peace 
of the country does not rest on such a sure founda- 
tion as some seem to suppose. I repeat it, sir, 
that my opinion is entitled to but little weight, for, 
after all, it is vague speculation; and I am willing 
to admit, that from my extreme ignorance of the 
way in which these things are managed, I may be 
most grossly deceived by appearances. But I 
agree with the honorable member from Massa- 
chusetts, who sits usually behind me, [Mr. Win- 
THROP,| that we should speak plainly in this mat- 
ter. Whatever our rights in that country are, [ 
go for maintaining them at every hazard. 
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But, sir, even among those who are agreed as to 
our right to the whole of Oregon, there is a diver- 
suy of OpPAnLON as to the best manner of asscrting 
and securing our rights there. Whilst one por- 
tion of its friends are decided in the opinion that 
we should come boldly out—declare our claims be 
fore the world and pre pare to defend it, if necessa- 
ry, with the strong might of the country’s arm— 
there is another portion who are for le aving it to 


} 
PCB UL. 


time and emi rration quietly and peacefully to ef- 
Same It appears 


fect the | to me that time 
and emigration have been looked to lone enough 
id decid "Twenty-five 
or thirty years ago, this same matter was left to 
the arbitrament of ime,and it may be asked, what 
isnow the state of Why, sir, we are 
now further from a decision of itthan when it was 
first submitted to that tribunal, 
ments are actus 

I the whittle 


toadiudge a this matter, 


the cases 


The two Govern- 
lly getting further and further apart 
i them efforts to bring about a satis- 
And pray, sir, 
ation done all the while? It, too, 
has heen tardy and now 
together hopeless. It there are now 
in Oregon but 


factory adjustment of that matter. 


WwW hat has emit 
ineflicient, and is al- 
is true, that 
some 


even thousand Americans: 


the time when these seven thousand people went 
there is an timportant Inquiry in this connexion, 
I would ask, if it be not true that they have near- 


ly or quite all of them gone there since the spring 
of 1844, when the Democratic party, in convention 
at Baltimore, declared our tithe to the whole of 
Orercon? 
tion of these have cone there since the people of 
this country, inthe great popular election of 1844, 
and this Mr. 
Cireenhow states, in his History of Oregon, that so 
late as the fall of 1843 there were but four hun- 
dred territory. These, 
then, are the assurances that have earried them 


andif it be not true, that yet a larger por- 


ratified contirmed declaration ? 


Americans in the whole 
there—assurances that the country was ours, that 
it was to be under our own dominion, and 
that they would be protected by our laws. Refuse 
now to vive 


taken 


the notice, and thereby manifest a 
distrust of our title, or a backwardness in adopt- 
ing measures to maintain it, and you wall not only, 
inimy opinion, effectually arrest emigration thither, 
hut that thousands of those who have already 
rone there will return to the States. Or if emi- 
eration shall be continued, it will be limited to the 
south of the Columbia, and thus will give to Great 
Britain all that she desires. I must confess, that 
| have no confide nee in the wonder-w orking ¢ flects 
of **inactivity,”? whether it be called wise and 
masterly, or stupid and bungling. It never has 
done anythin for nations or for individu- 
als. Activity is the mainspring of success and 
According to 
the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Rut r,| 
our revolutionary fathers tried both, and the re- 
sult of their experimentis a glorious commentary 
upon the superiority of determination—of firm- 
ness, of activity. We are told by him that they 
er dured for ten years the hardships and oppres- 
sions and exactions of the mother country, before 
they took up arms to redress themselves; and we 
are admomtshed to imitate their patient forbearance. 
But what did this forbearance effect for them? In- 
activity but brought upon them an accumulation of 
wrongs, an increase of exactions, and an addition 
of hardships. It was activity—a firm and open 
avowal of their rights, and a determined effort to 
maintain them—that worked out a vindication of 
their rights, and a redress of all their crievances. 
Let. us imitate them in their last resolve—let us 
declare our right, not merely to establish forts and 
post-routes, but our right to the territory, to the 
soil—and by the time we shall need them, we have 
fifty thousand people in Oregon, Instead of seven 
thousand men, women, and children, we shall 
have twice that number of fighting men—men of 
nerve and skill in the use of the deadly rifle—ready 
and on the spot, to defend their homes and their 
firesides. But those gentlemen who promise to get 
for us the whole of Oregon if we will not pass the 
notice, tell us that their plan will not lead to war. 
Theirs is the pacific policy, if we would trust to 
their skill in prophecy. But let us analyze their 
lan and see Soar it is to work in practice. They, 
ike us, advocate our right to the whole, and that 
we shall take possession of it, or encourage our 
people to do sa, ; 


! 
reine) 


prosperity in all our undertakings. 


‘The only difference between us is, that we pro- | 
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pose to notify Great Britain of our intentions—they 
propose to do the same thing without any notice. 
Well, how do they propose to take posse ssion ? 
Why, by erecting forts, by establishing post-offices 
and post-routes, and by extending our laws over 
our emigrants, and by encouraging them to make 
permanent settleme nts in the country, and to reduce 
and cultivate the earth. And all this is to be done 
throughout the whole extent from 49° to 54° 40’. 


‘To limit these establishments to the Columbia, or | 
by the 49th degree, is at once to admit that you in- 


Can 
sce in all this a determination 
country ? Is she so blind 
cannot see—so deaf that she cannot hear— 
so dull that she cannot understand? Think you 
speak to her louder than 
Will not our forts, 
and our militia, and our farms, and our workshops, 
speak to her in than what we 
can pul into any Ww ritten notice we can serve upon 
her, and tell her of our determination to appro- 
priate the whole country? And if she is deter- 
mined to retain any portion of it, will she not pre- 
pare to do itat once, at the point of the bayonet, 
and at the cannon’s mouth? To expect anything 
else, is to caleulate largely upon the blindness or 
tame submission of that haughty Power. The 
rentlemen appear, themselves, to have some ap- 
prehension after all that their plan may not work 
so peacefully and quietly; and they attempt to 
prepare and reconcile us to the war which their 
plan may bring about by telling us that it will 
inake Great Britain the aggressor; and they am- 
plify most eloquently upon the manifold advan- 
tages of being in the defensive. I am willing to 


tend to surrender the balance of the territory. 
Great Britain fail to 
to oust her from the 


that she 


that our actions will not 
any words we could employ ? 


language stronger 


admit that there are great and manifest advantages | 


in being on the defensive in any controversy, 
whether it be of a warlike or other character. But 


it would seem to me that no war will possibly | 


grow out of this question in which Great Britain 


sive party. Even if the notice is given, and war 
should ensue, she must begin it. All will admit 
that we can populate that country more rapidly 
than she ean. ‘The gentlemen who propose to get 


the whole country, if the notice be not given, count | 


largely if not entirely on our superior advantages 
for colonizing that country. 


jorities the control of the country, what more do 
weask? What is there to fight for? Nothing, 
certainly, on our part. 
us every advantage, So far, therefore, as the ques- 
tion of war is concerned, the practical results of 
both plans would seem to me to be the same. The 


one may bring it ona little more speedily than || 
the other, but war is as likely to follow the one | 


as the other; and in either case Great Britain must 
begin it. 

I am therefore in favor of the notice, because I 
believe that there is a disposition on the part of 


session of some portion of that territory—to en- 
courage our citizens to emigrate there, and to make 
permanent and exclusive settlements, and to extend 
our laws and institutions over them. This cannot 
be done, in my estimation, consistently with sub- 
sisting treaty stipulations, until after the notice is 
given and the treaty abrogated. The notice is the 


only way in which we can in proper faith rid our- | 


selves of our obligations to Great Britain. And 
this course is as necessary for those who think our 


claim does not extend beyond the 49th degree, as for | 
those who would be satisfied with nothing less than | 
For the subjects of Great Britain have | 


the whole. 
the rights of ingress and egress and of trade into 


as to the north of 49°, and to the south as well as 


to the north of the Columbia. 


a result, cannot justly be done without first putting 
an end to the treaty of 1827. And I very much 


doubt whether we shall be able to get the signature | 
of the President to any laws, the immediate or re- | 


mote effect of which would be to exclude Great 


Britain from any portion of the country, until the | 
Treaties, when once || 


notice has been first given. 
concluded, are invested by the Constitution of the 
United States with the force and name cf laws, 


| the bristling fortification. 
| the roaming hunter, as wild and unsettled as the 
game he pursued. 


So long, therefore, | 
as we can do that, and thereby secure by our ma- 


Our position would give | 


end to such a state of things? 
every portion of the territory—to the south as well 1} 


To curtail or de- | 
stroy these privileges by any measures which shall | 
operate either directly or remotely to produce such || 
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bound by his oath to see that the laws are faith- 
fully executed—faithfully is the word according to 
their direction, their spirit, their letter, and in no 
other way. 

Again: J am for the notice, because, if we are 
to take exclusive possession of any portion of th 
territory, to proceed with the notice is more open 
and aboveboard. For us to attempt secretly to 
get possession of the country, would carry with jt 
the appearance of an effort to deceive, an attempt 
secretly to undermine, which could really deceive 
no one, and which is equally against good faith 
and fair dealing. Our country should always re- 
member to fulfil, with scrupulous exactness, al] her 
obligations, her contracts, all the pledges of her 
faith, whether they relate to the payment of mone VY, 
to territorial rights, or to commercial privileges, 
To keep them to the promise, and to break them 
in act and in deed, is unbecoming our frank, our 
manly character, asa people. ‘To proclaim the 
inviolability of treaties, at the same time that we 
are secretly and sneakingly seeking to empower 


| ourselves to violate them with personal impunity, 


if IT may so speak of a Government, is very near 
akin to that faith which has been ingloriously im- 
mortalized as Punica fides; Judas-like, it salutes 
with a kiss that it may the more completely de- 
ceive and betray. 

Again: I am in favor of the notice, because I he- 
lieve that the giving of it now holds out the only 
plausible means of preventing a war between the 
two countries. The postponement of the notice 
from 1827 to this time has increased and multiplied 
the difficulties with which the controversy was 
originally surrounded. And it is difficult to see 
what else could have been anticipated; for the 
interests of Great Britain have been and are now 
daily increasing in extent and permanency, making 
all the while stronger and stronger appeals to her 
pride and avarice to maintain them. At first, she 


' ' had but the moving tent and the temporary stock- 
will not necessarily and unavoidably be the aggres- || 


Now, she has the permanent dwelling and 
At first she had but 


ade. 


Now, she has the fixed agri- 
culturist and the settled farmer. Now, she has 
there a scattered population. In a few years this 
population will be doubled, adding constantly and 
daily to the difficulties of a satisfactory and peace- 
able adjustment. Never was the application of 


that holy injunction, to “ agree with thine adver- 


sary quickly, whilst thou art in the way with him,” 
more appropriate and pressing than it is in rela- 
tion to this present controversy. Let us profit by 


‘it. The notice is all-important, as leading irresist- 


ibly to a settlement of this matter in some way. 
There is still another consideration influencing 
my mind in favor of the notice, growing out of the 
history of this Oregon question. In 18]8 this ques- 
tion was brought up for negotiation and compro- 
mise; and so intimately connected with the peace 


|| of the two countries was it then regarded, that its 
almost every member of this House to take pos- | 


agitation was attended with the most injurious ef- 
fects upon the commerce, upon the credit, and in- 
deed upon all the various pursuits and interests of 
our people. In 1827, its agitation was again at- 
tended with the same disastrous results. Now, 
again, for the third time, has it been brought up 
for renewed discussion in the year 1846; and if we 
are to credit those who profess to understand such 
matters, it has again exhibited its galvanic effect 
upon all the best interests of the country. Post- 
pone it now, and some eight or ten years from 
this time, if not sooner, it must again come up 
with all its usual concomitants of panics and de- 
pressions. Is it not the part of wisdom to put an 
Do we not owe it 
to ourselves, and to those who come after us, to 
arrest this political earthquake, which at inter- 
vals has given a shock to all that is valuable in 
society? 

Mr. Chairman, as something has been said about 
leaders in this matter, and as the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Apvams] has been held up be- 
fore the country as the leader of those who are 
in favor of the notice, I will beg the indulgence of 


| the committee whilst I make a few remarks in re- 


lation to that matter. I will take occasion to say, 
that, in giving my vote for the notice, I shall fol- 


‘low the lead of no man—the lead neither of the 


illustrious gentleman from Massachusetts, nor yet 


and by that same instrument the President is || of the honorable member from Virginia, (Mr. 
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sayzy.] | know no lead, and I shall follow no 
jead but that of my constituents. Whithersoever 
they direct, in a matter of so much importance to 
their peace, thither I go cheerfully and prompuy. 
But, sir, if the gentleman from Massachusetts hap- 
pens to coincide with me in opinion upon this or 
any other subject, | shall most certainly not change 
my views on that account merely. To do 80, 
would be to put my political principles entirely in 
his keeping, to be controlled and directed as he 
might think proper. He would only have to af- 
fect to be on one side, in order to drive me into 
that very position into which, above all others, he 
would most desire to place me. Again: I would 
ask, with what propriety can it be said that the 
honorable member from Massachusetts is the lead- 
er of all those who are in favor of the notice? I 
had thought that the Democratic party was the 
leader in this matter. I had thought that their del- 
egates in convention had declared our tide to the 
whole of Oregon. I thought it formed a part of the 
declaration with which we entered the political 
struggle of 1844, in which we were opposed and re- 
sisted by the gentleman from Massachusetts, and 
by those who usually act with him. And now, 
after the gentleman with all his might and main 
resisted the election of the only candidate that was 
publicly pledged to the maintenance of our rights 
in Oregon, he is to be held up as the leader of all 
those who advocate the notice! It will not do. 
Gentlemen will fail in their object. They ought to 
know, and do know, that the Democratic party 
have adopted their principles, not from a spirit of 
opposition to others, but because of their connec- 
tion with the prosperity and glory of our’common 
country. By such an intimation, the honorable 
gentlemen depreciate the moral influence of the po- 
litical principles by which they have,; for some 
time past, professed to have been governed. 

But some gentlemen who have preceded me in 
the debate, declare that before we proceed to adopt 
measures which may possibly lead to war, we 
ought fully to be satisfied, not only of our rights, 
but that those rights are of sufficient value and im- 
portance to justify a resort to that dreadful alterna- 
tive. This will lead me to trouble the committee 
with a few reflections upon the value of Oregon; 
and in this connexion I will consider it with respect 
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the startling features of the picture as it at first 
presented itself to his vision. But Massachusetts 
1s NOW a great and powerful State—great in her 
opulation, in her wealth, in her commerce, in the 
intelligence and enterprise of her citizens, and great 
in her revolutionary reminiscences. By the indus- 
try of her people, by their economy and prudence, 
her snow-capped mountains have been converted 
into fruitful gardens, and her very rocks have been 
made to bloom with the freshness of vegetation. 
And of a majority of the old States, how small is 
the portion of their surfaces that gives employment 
to the husbandman. But in all that contributes to 
the nurture of flocks and herds, and to the sup- 
port of manufacturing establishments, Oregon bids 
fair to stand unrivajled on this northern continent. 
Her valleys, her hills, and her very mountains 
produce spontaneously and in abundance the most 
nourishing grasses, adapting her above all other 
countries to the growing of wool—a commodity for 
which we are now so largely dependent upon im- 
portations from abroad. And though her rivers 
and water-courses are broken by fails and com- 
pressed in places into narrow defiles, offering no 
safety on their bosoms to the vessel or the steam- 
ship, these very deformities, if I may so express 
myself, make them invaluable to the manufacturer. 
Our political opponents have for a long time been 
pressing upen the country the unspeakable advan- 
tages of making everything within ourselves, and 
being dependent on foreign nations for nothing; 
and really, sir, when we are once in the peaceable 
possession of Oregon, I shall feel that we are about 
to experience the realities, whatever they may be, 
of their political hallucinations. We ean then cer- 
tainly make our own cotton, our own wool, our 
own meat and bread, our own clothes, and our own 
gold and silver. Yes, sir, our own gold and sil- 
ver; for who can tell of the countless stores of 


i mineral wealth which lie imbedded in the bosom 


to its agricultural, its manufacturing, and commer- | 


cial capacities, And, first, as respects its agricul- 
tural advantages. And here I am willing to con- 
fess that at first blush, and as appears from the very 
imperfect accounts from the portions of that terri- 
tory which have been yet explored, the prospects 
are not so encouraging, so far as agriculture is con- 
cerned, as is to be found in other portions of the 
habitable globe. It has not, for instance, the 
smoothness of the valley of the Mississippi, nor 
yet perhaps its ferulity. But that the parts of it 
already explored do hold out very considerable in- 
ducements to the agriculturist, and that a more 
thorough examination may yet lead to the discov- 
ery of other and still larger tracts suited to the same 
desirable purposes, is far from being without the 
range of human probability. Of late, every year 
is rewarding the toil of the hardy pioneer with the 
discovery of some new valley vying in richness of 


scenery, in fertility of soil, beauty of location, | 


and salubrity of climate, with any spots of equal 
extent in the world. The valley of the Um mua, 
of the Willamette, and of the Walla Walla, Se 
from time to time, burst upon the gaze of the hardy 
adventurer, and rewarded, from time to time, his 
daring and toilsome wanderings. But, sir, when 
we remember that, until within a few years past, 
this whole country has been looked to with an eye 
single to the furnishing of furs; and when it is fur- 
ther remembered that those portions of any coun- 
try which are most inviting to the foot of the trav- 
eller are the least adapted to the products of agri- 
culture, the wonder perhaps is, not that so few, 
but rather that so many spots have already been 
found which are hereafter to gladden the heart and 
reward the toil of the husbandman. 
that at first sight would seem to be unsuited to cul- 
tivation may, by dint of industry and enterprise, 
become the abode of the quiet and independent 
farmer. ‘To the eye of the pilgrim, as it wandered 
over the surrounding country for the first time, from 
the rock of Plymouth, how dreary and desolate 
the scenery. Nor did a further progress into the 
interior destroy or even weaken for a long time 


Much, too, | 


of her mountains. For her mountains are but a 
continuation of those which, in Mexico, have pour- 
ed out their treasures in such astonishing profusion 
into the laps of her citizens. But it is in regard to 
the commercial importance of this wonderful coun- 
try that prophecy has ventured her most amazing 
speculations. It is in this point of view that Ore- 
gon becomes invested with an interest and import- 
ance which itis not given to the most sanguine im- 
agination to grasp. Weare told that whatever na- 
tion in the history of the world haS monopolized 
the trade of the East, has exercised a controlline 
influence over the destinies of the other nations of 
the earth. Phenicia, Carthage, Greece, Rome, 
Venice, Genoa, and Holland, have been sueces- 
sively the successful competitors for the glittering 
prize, and they were successively the masters and 
schoolmasters of the world, giving to it law, civ- 
ilization, the arts that embellish and the sciences 
that dignify and ennoble human nature, and pour- 
ing into the laps of the other nations the luxuries 
of a refined and cultivated existence. The sceptre 
of this all-pervading power is now in the hands of 
Great Britain, and she stands confessediy the mas- 
ter-power of the world. To secure this trade by 
the only practicable route which now presents itself, 
her merchants are compelled to traverse an ocean 
way of some tens of thousands of miles, and re- 


| quiring for an average voyage some five or six 


months. 

If Oregon shall become ours, and the project of 
arailroad between the Atlantic and Pacifie shall 
ever be realized—and realized it will be—that trade 
must pass through our country, because the route 
from the East to Europe would be shortened by 
some two-thirds. Our country must then become 


| the thoroughfare of this great trade, and into our 


| 


| 


| 


! 


hands must pass the sceptre of that power, which, 
in all ages that are passed, has given such control- 
ling moral and physical influence to its fortunate 
possessor over the kingdoms of the earth. Con- 
siderations like these—considerations, too, far from 
being fanciful and visionary—invest Oregon with 
an interest and value which will not justify us in 
surrendering it as a barren waste. I V 
the attempts made at times to depreciate and under- 
rate it. I know that it is represented by some as 
a desert waste, in which mountain is piled upon 
mountain in wild and steril confusion, fit only to 
be the abode of the murderous savage, and of the 
proming wild beast. But, sir, | must confess that 

like the country for the very wildness of its 


I am aware of || 


‘tion of it, was so graphically descri 
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mountains. Mountainous countries are the nur- 
of freemen. The love of country which 
they inspire is to be found nowhere else. The 
inhabitant of the plain loves his country, but it 
ofien a cold, selfish, and leulatine attach- 
Point out to him a place where his interest 


series 


is ca 
ment, 
will be more promoted, and country is lost sight 
of amid the engrossments of interest. The moun- 
taineer loves his country witha romantic devotion, 
partaking of the erandeur, the sublimity, the stern- 
ness of the scenery by which he is surrounded, 
And, sir, when hberty is about to depart from any 
country which it has once blessed with her pri 
sence, her last and lingering footsteps are to be 
seen in the detiles and of its mountains. 
And when our country shall have reached the me 
ridian of its glory, and, in obedience to that law 
which nature has all thines human, 
shall begin to wane and decline, perhaps some pa- 
triot Wallace, with his few valiant, devoted fol- 
lowers, will, in the rude mountains of Orecon, stay 
fora while our downward course, and drive back 
for a time the mercenary forces of the usurper. 

1 will now proceed to answer some of the state- 
ments made on this floor by rentiemen on the other 
side. Some of them tell us that we are not pre- 
pared for a conflict with Great Britain; that we 
have no fortifications deserving the name; no navy; 
no army; no militia; whilst she is represented as 
having preparations in all these respects, never be 
fore seen in the hands of any power in the history 
of the world. Statements like these are the stand- 
ine and stereotyped arguments of all those who, 
in the history ot the United States, have been op- 
posed to W ar. They are considerations which 
were urged just before our revolutionary and our 
last war, and urged with an ingenuity, and elo 
quence, and seeming propriety which they can 
never bring with them again. They earried with 
them little or no force then, and they ean carry 
with them still less now, when the result of both 
those wars, but especially of the latier, has prove d 
that our strength consists im our resources, In our 
material for ready preparation, and in the indom- 
itable spirit of our people, rather than in any ex- 
tended previous preparation. ‘To argue that we 
should adopt no measures which, by any possibil- 
ity, will lead to war, until we are on an equality 
in point of preparation with the power which it 
may be supposed we will offend, is to argue against 
all war. as well as against the advocacy of any 
measure which, however remotely, may operate 
to produce hostilities. Kor the sense of our peo- 
ple, the spirit of our institutions Is opposed to large 
standing armies, to expensive navies, and to exten- 
sive fortifications, so that our preparations are al 
ways made after war is declared, or considered 
inevitable. 

Other gentlemen tell us that the certain effect of 
a war for Oregon will be to lose the whole of it for 
a while, at least, and that its probable effect will be 
to lose itto usaltogether. But, sir, [ cannot bring 
myself to believe that we shall lose it even fora 
time. I cannot but believe that we shall be able 
to send men enough into that country to expel any 
force which Great Britain can send there, and sup- 
ply with the necessaries of life and the munitions 
of war, for any considerable time. And as to her 
Indian allies, very little is to be dreaded from them, 
except in their attacks upon defenceless women 
and children. Great Britain managed in both our 
wars to get them upon her side; but we were an 
overmatch for both of them, and that, too, when 
the Indians were much more numerous and pow- 
erful than they are at this time, and when we were 
far less so, and when the Indians were far more 
formidable than the half-brute creatures which bear 
that name on the west of the Rocky mountains. 


recesses 


impressed 


| Indeed, I am inclined to the opinion that the In- 


dians have but served to fetter and clog the opera- 
tions of their civilized allies. This is emphatically 
so, in all their pitched and regular battles. In all 
such engagements, the British would have done 
better without them. I repeat it, therefore, sir, 
that I cannot but believe that we can empley a 
force in Oregon that will enable us to retain pos- 


| session of it against any force which can be sent 


there. I have great confidence in the enterprise 

and prowess of our western citizens, whose invalu- 

able services as hardy pioneers, both in possessing 

themselves of the country and in the a popula- 
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honorable member from Indiana, [Mr. Kewnepy,] || 


and whom he so faithfully represents on this 
floor. I never can believe that they will allow the 
cross of St. George to float in triumph over any 
portion of thatterritory. But ifmisfortune should 
lose us the country in the beginning, there never 
can be any possible chance of our losing it alto- 
gether. If Great Britain should expel our people 
from the territory, we can take possession of Can- 
ada, and New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia; and 
when we become tred of fighting each other, she 
will give us Oregon, and we will probably surrend- 
er these countries to her. But, if we should un- 
fortunately lose it altogether, we shall have the 
gratification of remembering that it was lost by the 
fortunes of war, rather than by ignoble surrender; 
that we were at least true to the motto which we 
have adopted in the management of our foreion 
relations, “to ask nothing but what is right, and 
to subinit with impunity to nothing that is wrong;’’ 
amd that we have not been altogether false to our 
reiterated assertion that our title to the whole of 
Oregon was clear and indisputable. 

Other gentlemen have descanted most beautifully 
upon the prosperity of our country—its wealth, its 
commerce, and the achievements of its arts and in- 
dustry; and we are bid to look upen them all as the 
troplin s of peace, ‘That peace is the immediate 
cause of all this, Lam ready to admit. But there is 
aclass of causes, called re mote causes; and they are 
frequently entitled to more weight, when results are 
to be considered, than those causes which are seem- 
ingly more direct and manifest. And among the re- 
mote causes which have enabled us to attain our 
present position, in all that agerandizes a people, 
the two wars through which we have passed are 
certainly entitled to no little weight and considera- 
tion. ‘The first war wrought out our independence, 
and gave us existence asa free confederacy of States. 
And the second gave our people a name for valor 
and unconquerable determination, and for jealousy 
of our rights, which challenges respect for us in 
every sea and in every port. ‘This respect, sir, is 
the chief element and support of extended commer- 
cial prosperity. Let us forfeit that by any surren- 
der of our just and proper rights, and these mon- 
uments of our enterprise and adventure, to which 
we now refer with so much and with such just 
pride, will be humbled and levelled in the dust. 
And, | would ask, if Great Britain stakes nothing 
in this conflict? Where are her wealth, her pros- 
verity, her commerce, and the achievements of 
ier arts and her industry? Where are the thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of her people, who are 
now employed in manufactories, but who, if the 
supply of cotton shall be cut off by war, will be 
thrown out of employment, and reduced to beg- 
gary and starvation? Where are the mutterings of 
the gathering storm, which are constantly heard 
amongst her enslaved and starving wopulace, and 
in the very heart of her kingdom? Where is Ire- 
land, with her convulsive throes for the very birth- 
right of freemen—direct representation? “Where 
is the wild, the brave Affghan, who, in the rude 
mountains of lis native land, is beating back with 
fury and destruction the wave of British power, as 
at each returning wave it seeks to overrun his 
own, his native land? Where are her numerous 
colonies and settlements, scattered throuchout the 
habitable globe, bound to her only by fear, and 
which are seeking the first favorable opportunity to 
throw off the yoke of her exactions and oppres- 
sions? Where are all those nations of the world, 
who, according to the honorable gentleman from 
Virginia, |Mr. Huwrer,] are standing by, pant- 
ing for her overthrow, and ready to gather up the 
spoils of her dissolution? Is it true that we have 
everything to discourage, and she everything to 
prompt and urge her to the conflict? If ‘the sym- 
pathy of mankind be the platform on which we are 
first to place ourselves in order to ensure success, 
where, | would ask, amid the realities of the pic- 
ture I have drawn, is she to obtain even a foot- 
hold ? 

There is yet another and a distinct class in this 
House—for on this question there are several 
classes, as well as shades of opinion—I say there 
is a class who are opposed to this notice, because 
they are of opinion that the President and Senate 
have that authority, as the treaty-making power, 
and they are opposed to what they consider unne- | 
cessary and unauthorized legislation. It is true |! 
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make treaties by the Constitution. 
| power to make carries with it the power to annul 
| and abrogate, may admit of some doubt. It is true, 

there are cases in which they may destroy a former 

treaty, by making a later one, whose provisions 
| conflict with the former; but this is but the conse- 
quence of their power to make. But that they may 
of their own mere motion, by way of notice, pro- 
clamation, or otherwise, put an end to a subsisting 
treaty, when the terms of the treaty confer no such 
| power on either, may well be questioned, 


! 


And when reference is had to another clause of 


the Constitution, which gives to treaties, when 
properly concluded, the foree, and power, and 
name of a law, this view of the case would appear 
to receive additional strength. This clause would 
seem to bring treaties, when once made, under the 
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that the President and Senate have the power to | tleman from Alabama, [Mr. Hiturarp.] His 
jut that the 


amendment proposes to empower the President to 
| give the notice when, in his opinion, the public 
| interest requires it. ‘The President, sir, under the 
| solemn discharge of his duties under the Constj- 


| tution, has stated to this House and to the coun: 


ha ° ; ; ry 
| his belief that the notice should be given now— 


| should be given at once—and that without delay 
| To authorize him, therefore, to give the notice. 
when he shall think it best to do so, is to author. 
ize him to do it now; and that is precisely what 
the original resolution, reported by the Conimitter 
| on Foreign Relations, proposes to do. And, sir 
|| for us to adopt the amendment of the gentlemay, 
| from AJabama [Mr. Hitiiarp] would look yery 
| much like questioning the sincerity of the Pres’. 
|| dent or his firmness when he made that declaration, 
|| Itis very much like saying to him, we know you 





control of the law-making power, which embraces || have told us in your Message that, in your opin 
the President and both Houses of Congress. If || ion, the notice should be given forthwith, but we 


these considerations, which would seem to confer 
the power on Congress, the President co-operating, 
are entitled to any weight, and there be likewise 
any foree in the arguments which confine this 
power to the President and the Senate, these con- 
flicting opinions and arguments but show that the 
question is involved in doubt. And where there 
is doubt as to the question, whether any power is 
properly to be exercised by a part or by the whole 
of the legislative authority of the Government, that 
construction ought to prevail which refers it to the 
whole, as being more safe and more in unison with 
the spirit of our institutions. Regarding it, there- 
fore, as a question of doubt, the President certainly 
acted with prudence in conceding the power to 


|| can hardly think you in earnest, and will therefyy 
|| empower you to do it, when you really do cet in 
|| the notion that it ought to be given. The adop- 
|| tion of the amendment will certainly furnish very 
| 
| 
| 
1 


| strong evidence either that we question his sij- 

| cerity, or that itis the desire of a majority of this 
|| House that the notice should be postponed, or that 
‘| we are unwilling to share with him any respon- 
|| sibility whatever of the consequences which may 
|| follow the notice. The first inference would |e 
|| unjust to that officer; the second would be con- 
|, trary to the wishes of a majority of this House; 
‘| and to manifest an unwillingness to share with the 
|| Executive the responsibility of the notice and the 
|| consequences to which it may lead, is exceedingly 


Congress conjointly with himself, and the people || Unkin¢ in his political friends, and looks very much 


will commend him for his prudence. 

Again, the question of terminating the treaty, | 
and the measures by which it is to be followed, | 
are so intimately commected, in the estimation of | 
many, with the peace of the country, that even if | 
the power were clearly with the President and | 
Senate, there would be no manifest impropriety in | 
taking advice of Congress, inasmuch as if war do | 
follow, Congress must declare it, must vote the | 
money necessary to carry it on, and inasmuch as | 
the people we represent will at last have to furnish | 
the pecuniary and physical material for prosecu- | 
ting it. It is from no desire to shun any just re- | 
sponsibility ef his position that he refers the mat- | 
ter to Congress. Whatever of responsibility is to | 
attach to the giving of the notice, he has boldly | 
assumed before the face of the country by aaa 
ing, under the solemnity of his constitutional obli- | 
gations his opinion that the notice should be given, | 
and even at once. 

And it is to be feared that many of those who are 
now most ready to brand the President with a de- 
sire to shun the responsibility of his station, would, 
if the notice had been given by him and war have 
unfortunately ensued, and proved disastrous in its 
termination or its progress, be foremost in denoun- | 
cing him as heedless, reckless, and wanting in re- | 
spect to the Representatives of the people in a mat- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





ter concerning their peace and their very lives. || 
The passage of this resolution has been branded || 
| 


in advance as an infringement of the powers of the 
Exeentive. But I must confess that I am ata loss 
to perceive how, in any possible view of the case, 
it can be so regarded. What I understand as an 
infringement of any power, is an arbitrary and un- 
solicited interference and usurpation of it. In the 
case now before us, we are called on to act at the 
instance of the Executive, and, at his request, ad- 
vising what may be best for the interest of his 
country. And, Mr. Chairman, it is a little re- 
markable that the objection that Congress should 
not interfere in the giving this notice, but that the 
whole of it should be left with the President, is 
urged with the greatest pertinacity by those very 
gentlemen who, for the last four or five years, have 
been inveizhing with the most violent denuncia- 
tion against the already overgrown and irresistible 
power of the Executive, as they were pleased to 
term it. It certainly was hardly to have been ex- 
pected that, in so short a time, they would be 
found, in a case of doubtful right, ready to leave 
to the Executive the exercise of a power which 
according to their own confession, must almost 
necessarily lead to war. 

Before I take my seat, I will make but a remark 
or so upon the amendment of the honorable gen- 


| like turning the ** cold shoulder’? when one’s friend 
| is in a crisis, and that, too, a crisis into which those 
very friends have been instrumental in bringing 
1im. The democratic friends of the President 
| made the assertion of our title to Oregon one of 
| the cardinal doctrines to which they pledged him 
before the people; and now, when he comes for- 
| ward to take the first step necessary to redeem that 
| pledge, these very friends are called upon to turn 
their backs upon him, and tell him, “ Sir, you 
must take all the responsibility; the business be- 
gins to look rather squally, and we had rather 
| have as little to do with it as possible.’’? Call you 
this supporting your friends? Will it not rather 
go to some extent to verify the predictions made on 
this floor that the President, friends and all, wil! 
back out from this whole matter? For these reasons 
I am opposed to the amendment of the honorable 
gentleman from Alabama. It is but right and safe 
that we share with him the responsibility. The 
| union of all the legislative and representative de- 
| partments of the Government will give the notice 
| a moral influence for good what it could not carry 
with it when it had the sanction of a part only of 
that authority. 
Mr. Chairman, I am done, and my concluding 
desire is, that whatever turn this matter may take, 
it may result in the preservation of the peace ot 
the country; but, at all events, in the maintenance 
of our just rights in the Oregon country. 





| OREGON QUESTION. 


—_—— 


SPEECH OF MR. SOLOMON FOOT, 
OF VERMONT, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 6, 1846. 


On the Resolution for terminating the joint occu- 
pation of Oregon. 


| Mr. FOOT having obtained the floor, addressed 
the committee as follows: 


| Mr. Cuarrnman: It has been my misfortune to 
have been confined to my lodgings by severe indis- 
| position, for the most part of the time during the 
progress of this debate. I know but little of the 
character and scope of the discussion, except as | 
| have occasionally glanced at the reports. Under 
these circumstances, I can expect to do little more 
than to travel over a track already beaten; to say 
little more than has already been often and better 
said by gentlemen who have preceded me. Indeed, 
under any circumstances, it would be little better 
than arrogant presumption in me to essay to add 
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any new argument, or to give any new interest to | of the popular branch of the legislative depart- 


a question after it had undergone so long, so elabo- || 
rate, and so able a discussion as the question now 
before us has received. It was my desire and my 
purpose in the early part of this debate to have ex- 
pressed my views to the committee, had not m 
attendance upon the House been ae Feel- 
ing, as I do, the embarrassment of addressing the 
committee at so late a en of the discussion, and 
after the question under consideration has called 
forth the hest talent, the highest eloquence, the | 
profoundest research, and the ripest experience 
upon the floor of this House, that purpose would 
now be abandoned but for an imperative sense of || 
obligation I feel, that, upon a question of such mo- 
mentous and vital consequences to the whole and 
every part of our country as is involved in the 
resolution before us, the State which I in part rep- | 
resent here should be heard upon it, even though 
it be through the voice of the humblest of her Rep- 
resentatives upon this floor. Much rather would 
Ihave been saved the task, (for it is with the most 
extreme and unaffected reluctance that I ever at- 
tempt to address this House,) and that what I trust | 
and believe to be the prevailing opinions and senti- 
ments of the people of that State upon this subject, 
should have been expressed by either one of my 
more learned and gifted colleagues. But as it is, 
I must beg the indulgence of the committee while 
I venture to submit to their consideration some 
general views upon the subject which has already | 
occupied so much of their attention. 
Allow me to say, in the first place, Mr. Chair- || 
man, that Ido not propose, in the few remarks 
which my recovering strength will enable me to pre- 
sent at the present time, to go into an examination of 
the grounds of the respective claims of Great Brit- || 
ain and the United States to the Oregon territory. 
The time allotted me is insufficient, at the same time, 
to allow me to present some other views in connex- | 
ion with this controversy between the two Govern- 
ments, as I desire todo. Moreover, the question 
of title has been very fully discussed both here and 
elsewhere. The result of the best and most im- 
partial examination I have been able to give to the | 
subject, upon my own mind is, that both Govern- 
ments have certain rights and claims there, not, | 
perhaps, very clearly defined; that neither Govern- | 
ment has a clear or perfect title to the whole of the | 
Oregon territory; that neither can rightfully assert 
an exclusive claim to the whole, or extend its own 
exclusive jurisdiction over the whole of it, consist- 
ently with the rights and claims of the other. The | 
question of title in controversy is peculiarly of that 
character, which renders it eminently a fit and prop- 
er subject for negotiation and compromise. How- | 
ever we may affect to regard our title to the whole 
of Oregon as clear and perfect, England is doubt- 
less equally convinced that she has the better title 
to a part of that territory. Not unlike all parties 
toa controversy, we very readily and easily and 
naturally satisfy ourselves that we are in the right, 
that the opposing party is in the wrong. The | 
controversy in this instance, as to the question of || 
right, as to the question of title, let us bear in | 
mind, is not among ourselves; it is with another 
party, with another Government, which claims title 
against us to a part of this territory. This con- 
troversy has existed for more than twenty-five 
years. It is a question of conflicting title between | 
two Governments, each urging and insisting that | 
ithas the stronger and better claim. The argu- 
ments which have been addressed by each Govern- 
ment to the other, through their diplomatic cor- 
respondence, however ingenious and able they may 
be, are nevertheless rather the ingenious and able 
arguments of counsel for a client, than of the judge 
pronouncing an impartial decision upon the merits 
of the case. These conflicting claims have been 
the subject of discussion, of argument, of negotia- 
tion, of mutual propositions of compromise and 
settlement at different periods and under different 
Administrations, representing the views and policy 
of the two leading and diverse political parties in 
the country during this whole period of time. Both 
Governments have occupied the disputed territory, 
in the meantime, to a certain extent, and for cer- 
tain purposes, as they now occupy it by virtue of || 
a conventional agreement. || 
The direct question which is now presented to 
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justified in making such a declaration. 


|| tion. 
| py to hear it. 
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ment, is, whether Congress shall direct that un- 
conditional notice shall forthwith be given for the 
termination of the convention of 1827; and whether, 
as a necessary resulting consequence of such no- 
tice, after the abrogation of the treaty, we shall as- 
sert an exclusive claim to the whole of the Oregon 


| territory, and extend over the whole of it our own 


exclusive sovereignty; or whether we shall leave 
the controversy still open, as it now is, for further 
negotiation and compromise; whether, in short, in 


| the popular language of the advocates of extreme 
| measures, we shall adopt, as the rule of our action, 


‘the whole or none of Oregon,” ** now or never,”’ 


‘SCwar or no war;’’ or whether we shall yet en- 
deavor to effect an amicable adjustment of the con- 


| troversy, and, at the same time, maintain the peace 
| and the honor of the country. 


y. The answer within 
and without this hall, judging from recent indica- 
tions, would doubtless present some contrariety of 
opinion as to the most expedient course of action; 
while all will agree, with one accord, that the dic- 
tates of wisdom and patriotism alike commend us 
to that course of action most consonant with the 
national character and dignity, and which shall 
best subserve to vindicate and to maintain our na- 
tional interest, our national faith, our national hon- 
or, and, if you please, our national magnanimity. 
Mr. Chairman, we have heen frequently told 


| that negotiation is at an end; that the door is closed 
| against all compromise, and cannot be reopened 
1 & 7 . 

i Without national dishonor. 


Sir, I do not so un- 
derstand it. Ido not so understand it from the 
Executive Message. I do not so understand it 
from the Secretary of State. From the very latest 


| intelligence from England, we are warranted in 


saying, itis not so understood by the official au- 
thorities of that Government. Who, indeed, from 
anything contained in the published official docu- 
ments upon this subject, is authorized to say, that 


| those to whom is especially committed the charge 
| of this question regard the controversy as having 
| reached a point at which the national honor would 


be compromitted by the consideration of further 
propositions of compromise, or by further efforts 
for an amicable settlement by negotiation, at home 
or abroad, by treaty or by arbitrament? No one, 
I assume to say, would feel himself authorized or 
How can 
it be so, while England manifests evegy disposition 
on her part to effect an amicable adjustment? In- 
deed, we have it, not only in flying rumors about 
the town, but we have the authoritative statement 
of the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Af- 


|| fairs, [Mr. C. J. Incersox.,] made but a day or 
| two since, upon this floor, in answer to an inter- 


rogatory put to him by my honorable friend from 


| Tennessee, [Mr. Genrry,| that a correspondence 
| had very recently taken place between the official 


organs of the two Governments relative to this ques- 
I can say, for one, sir, that I was very hap- 


Why, Mr. Chairman, let us ask ourselves in all 
candor and soberness, what is this controversy 
about? Whatis the nature and character of it? 
Does it involve any question of honor that renders 
an appeal to arms, orachallenge to arms; ora 
provocation to arms, necessary to its vindication ? 
Has our national flag been insulted at home or 
abroad, by sea or by land? Have the rights of our 
citizens been anywhere violated, or has our soil 


| been anywhere wrongfully invaded ? Has England 


done anything, or even proposed to do anything, 
incompatible with the stipulations of the joint con- 
vention? Nothing of the kind, sir. 
trary, England still manifests the strongest desire 
to maintain and strengthen, and perpetuate the 
wens relations which subsist between us; and 
not only so, but she seems cautiously to avoid do- 
ing anything which would be likely to interrupt 
those relations, the preservation of which is so vi- 


| tally important to her interest, as well as to our 
| own. 
| about ? 


Vhat, then, I ask again, is this controversy 
I answer, that it is nothing more nor less 
than a mere naked question of title; or more pro- 

speaking, it is a mere question of boundary. 


perl 
Such a controversy is, of all others, the most ap- | 


promeenee to be settled by negotiation, by treaty, or 
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On the con- | 


| 


vy reference. It isa disputed claim to a piece of ter- | 
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regard to the strength and validity of their respect- 
ive claims. It is a case wherein both parties may 
relax somewhat from their extreme demands, not 
only without dishonor, but with signal credit, for 
the sake of peace and harmony. ‘The settlement 
of such a question most pre-eminently belongs to 
the statesman, rather than to the soldier; to the 
councils of the cabinet, rather than tothe wager of 
battle. Sir, it would shock the moral sense of the 
civilized world, that the two most enlightened and 
Christian nations of the earth should fail to effect 
a peaceful and honorable settlement of such a con- 
troversy, and should involve themselves in a war 
in consequence, the end of which, and the disas- 
ters of which, no man can foresee or conceive. 

But it is urged as an objection to negotiation, or 
compromise in any way, that we have a clear and 
perfe ct title to the whole of Oregon. This decla 
ration is often made, L apprehend, without much 
examination of the question, and with an easy ere 
dality, which is satisfied, without further investi- 
gation, to repeat, as clear and incontestable facts, 
the unsupported assertions of a political conclave, 
The stronger and clearer, however, we can make 
our title to the whole of Oregon appear, so much 
the better and safer case we should have for the 
decision of an impartial and competent tribunal, if 
the parties should not be able to agree upon terms 
of settlement between themselves. And surely 
there could be little risk of our rights in submit- 
ting the question of our title to such a tribunal, 
provided some of these gentlemen will shed upon 
the board some of the light by which they so clear 
ly see the perfection of our title to the whole of 
Oregon. Gentlemen have said, by way of illustra- 
tion, more remarkable for its extravagrance than 
any analogy to the question we are considering, 
that we might as well yield to the demands of Eng- 
land any portion of these United States, or of this 
District, or of the ground on which this Capitol 
stands; and that we might as well propose negotia- 
tion, or reference, in such a case, as in the case of 
Oregon. I ean hardly think gentlemen serious in 
such a comparison, or in supposing that there is 
any analogy, or any approximation to analogy, in 
the two cases. In the case of Oregon, we have to 
meet an adverse claim, and one which has been 
asserted and insisted upon as long, at least, as we 
have asserted any claim; and one which we have 
so far respected as to have made repeated propost- 
tions fora division of the territory in dispute; and 
so far as to have admitted the adverse party to the 
exercise and enjoyment, in common with us, of 
equal rights and privileges there. And this is not 
all. England has had actual occupation of this 
territory, or a part of it, much longer, and a much 
larger portion of the time, than we have; and un- 
der the convention of 1818 she claimed the meht of 
settlement there; and in 1827 we renewed the con- 
vention for an indefinite period of time, with the 
full knowledge that she claimed such right of set- 
tlement. I will not ask whether, under these cir- 
cumstances, we are not estopped from asserting, 
but I will ask whether we are quite justified in 
asserting, that England has not only no title, but 
no color of title or claim to any portion of the Ore- 
gon territory? Such an assertion, it appears to 
me, isa direct and palpable contradiction of the 
concessions of this Government, by a series of 
treaties, negotiations, and propositions, through a 
period of more than a quarter of a century; and an 
unwarrantable imputation upon the conduct and 
motives of three different Administrations of our 
Government, numbering many of the ablest men 
and purest patriots of the country, in proposing to 
surrender to Great Britain a large portion of this 
territory as a peace-offering, to what is now, for 
the first time, asserted to be an arrogant and ground- 
lessdemand. We have, all at once, become vastly 
wiser and more patriotic than our fathers. Con- 
sidering the character and the early date of the 


| British claims—considering the grounds and the 


nature of the evidence upon which our respective 
claims rest—and considering the manner in which 
her claims have always been treated, the conces- 
sions and the offers made—I have no hesitation in 
saying, that we shall find less justification in now 
treating her claims as a mere arrogant and ground- 
less pretence, than we shall in meeting them and 
considera- 


treating them with serious and respectful 
tion—so long, at least, as she manifests a similar 
disposition on her part. 


ritory, the evidence of title to which is, in its very | 
| nature, somewhat vague and inconclusive, and | 


us, and which I undertake to say is prematurely | 
| about which both parties may honestly differ in | 


and inconsiderately forced upon the consideration 
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Let us suppose that England, being as thorough- 
ly convinced of the validity of her title to Oregon 
—the whole of it, if you please—as the Baltimore 
convention and President Polk are of ours, should 
say to us: ** We have a clear and incontestable 
title to the whole of the Oregon territory; we shall, 
therefore, insist upon the whole of it; and although 
we have been negotiating about it for more than 
twenty-five years, and made various propositions 
of settlement, and offered you one-half of it, by 
way of compromise, and you have occupied it, in 
common with us all this while, we shall now 
close the door upon you, and give you notice that, 
at the expiration of twelve months, you must quit 
possession; from that time we shall exercise our 
own exclusive jurisdiction over the whole of it; 
we shall no longer listen to any terms of compro- 
mise: we shall neither propose nor receive any 
further offers for negotiation, nor will we submit 
wiiat we consider a clear title in us to the decision 
of any disinterested tribunal; all your claims are 
a mere pretence, without foundation or shadow of 
tile. Weown the whole; we demand the whole; 
we will take nothing short of the whole; and, in 
so doing, we claim only what rightfully belongs 
tous; and if you choose to go to war with us for 
taking only what is ou own, we will meet you as 
best wecan. Let consequences take care of them- 
selves.’ This is very much after the manner we 
are now addressing ourselves to England upon 
this subject; and how, think you, we should be 
likely to regard lancuage of this character by her 
tous? J need not say we should regard it and 
treat it as the highest indignity which could be 
offered to us. It would be met with a universal 
response of condemnation, not only from the whole 
American people, but from every civilized Gov- 
crnment on earth. No alternative would be left 
us but tame and dishonorable submission, or an 
appeal to arms and to the God of Justice, in vin- 
dication of our invaded rights and insulted honor. 
tler tones of arrogance and insult would find a 
response in the united voice of an indignant nation’s 
scorn and defiance. Is England less sensitive in 
regard to her rights and to her honor than we are? 
Will she be more likely than ourselves quietly to 
submit to acts of encroachment upon her rights, 
or what she considers to be her rights? This is 
not the character or spirit of the British Govern- 
ment. That is not the character or spirit of any 
civilized Government on earth. Whatever act on 
her part, touching this controverted question, we 
should regard as offensive and hostile, and as 
affording a just provocation and cause for war, 
will, on our part, be precisely so regarded by her. 
Who will venture to say we should declare war 
against England, or consider it as just cause for 
war, incase she should give us notice for the abro- 
gation of the joint convention, and should assert 
her exclusive sovereignty over the Oregon terri- 
tory; and yet that England would not declare war 
against us, nor consider it just cause for war, in 
case we should do the very same thing? Is it 
wise, then, Is it patriotic, is it Magnanimous on 
our part, to address ourselves to England in a tone 
and manner which, coming from her, we should 
so readily condemn and resent; or to do any act 
which, if done by her, we should regard as offen- 
sive and belligerent? Should we not, by such a 
course of conduct, even ina good cause, place our- 
selves in the wrong before the eyes of the civilized 
world? There is a good old golden rule, as ap- 
plicable to the conduct of nations as of individuals: 
**Do unto others as you would that they should 
do unto you.’’ There is an honor, a glory, a 
moral heroism, in acting upon the principles of 
this rule, which never sprang from the red fields 
of blood and carnage. 

Mr. Chairman, believing as Ldo that this unfor- 
tunate and protracted controversy may yet be ami- 
eably adjusted; believing as I do that it is the de- 
sire and the expectation of the great body of the 
American people that it should be so adjusted, I 
cannot discharge what I deem to be my duty as a 
Representative upon this floor, looking to the best 
interests and the highest welfare of the country, 
without entering my most earnest protestations 
against every coure of action, and every course of 
remark, which, inmy judgment, shall tend, in the 
slightest degree, to close the door to such an ad- 
justment; which shall tend, in the slightest degree, 


lo interrupt or embarrass negotiation; and, above | 


as was intimated by the gentleman from New 
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| 
all, which shall tend, in any degree, to array the | 
two Governments in hostile collision upon such a 
question. Inso doing I am sustained by the con- 
scious assurance of the approval of those for whom || 
Iam authorized here to speak and to act. How | 
could we more effectually close the door to all fur- 
ther negotiation, and to all hope of an amicable |. 
adjustment, than to notify England of our determi- 
nation, after the expiration of twelve months, to 
take exclusive possession of the whole Oregon ter- 
ritory? Will she be in a better mood to negotiate || 
by our informing her that she has no shadow of 
claim to any portion of that territory? Can we 
treat with her upon better terms, and render an | 
amicable settlement more probable and more 
speedy, by telling her that she must quit posses- 
sion and abandon all pretension of any title there 
after one year’s notice? I confess it strikes me 
very differently. Iam not, however, unwilling to | 
vote for notice in some qualified form, expressing 
our earnest desire still to negotiate a settlement, || 
and giving assurance that it is given with a view 
to a more certain and speedy adjustment. 
However much gentlemen may be disposed to 
decry and denounce the course of former adminis- 
trations, in offering a division of this disputed ter- 
ritory, by the 49th parallel of latitude, and how- || 
ever they may denounce those who would now ac- 
quiesce in such a division as a fair and honorable 
settlement, I trust the friends of the present Ad- 
ministration will spare it their denunciations for || 
having made the same offer, notwithstanding the || 
extreme pretensions and lofty assertions of the In- | 
augural. Who doubts but if that offer had been 
accepted it would have received the approbation of | 
the great body of the American people of all par- 
ties? Instead of our ears being saluted with the 
clamor about an ignominious surrender of Ameri- 
can soil, and of American citizens, or of a sacrifice | 
of national interests or of national honor, the deed 
would have been hailed as one of the proudest and | 
noblest achievements in our diplomatic history. | 
Surpassing credit would have been claimed for the 
wisdom, and tact, and promptness of this Admin- 
istration, in effecting a peaceful and honorable ad- 


| 


justment of this long-standing controversy. Yes, | 


sir, had that proposition been accepted, I doubt not | 
it would have received the sanction of the Americn | 
Senate and of the American people, and been every- 
where hailed as the harbinger of abiding peace and | 
harmony between the two Governments. Even | 
the manifesto of the Baltimore convention would 
have been forgotten amidst the general jubilee at | 
the glad tidings of a result so fortunate and so de- 
sirable. And I will venture the prediction that, if | 
the present Administration shonil ultimately settle || 
this question upon that line of division, they who 
now most confidently assert our title to be clear || 
and indisputable to the parallel of 54° 40’, and who 
now most vociferously declare that not one inch of 
the territory short of that line can be surrendered | 
without dishonor and disgrace, will at least be 
silent, if not the first to commend the act. 

I entertain the opinion, Mr. Chairman, that if | 
wise and considerate counsels prevail on both sides, 
this controversy may yet be brought to an early, | 
an amicable, and satisfactory arrangement. The 1] 
letter of the Secretary of State, withdrawing the | 
proposition which he had made, concludes by ex- 
pressing the hope that such an adjustment may 
still be effected, and peace and harmony between 
the two Governments still be maintained. We are 
bound to believe that this expression was made 
honestly, sincerely, and in good faith. It was | 
made, too, officially, and under the immediate di- | 
rection and authority of the President of the United | 
States. We are bound to believe, also, that the 
proposition itself was made in good faith, and with | 
a sincere desire to bring this controversy to an 
early and an honorable termination. To assert or 
to suppose otherwise, would be to impute to the 
President and Secretary the lowest and grossest | 
species of dissimulation and hypocrisy. I make 
nosuch charge. I intend no such charge. If the 
proposition was made with the knowledge, the 
expectation, or the hope that it would be rejected, 


York, [Mr. Kine,] | will leave it to that gentleman 
to reconcile the act with any principle of propriety, 
of good faith, or of honorable conduct. Small as |! 
my confidence may be in the present Administra- {| 
tion, my estimate of them is not yet quite so low |. 
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| give assurance of their desire that the pendin 


| harmony now so happily subsisting between 4) 


| fer from the language of the correspondence 


_ open for negotiation and compromise. And I y 


| the offer ma 
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as to believe them aucble of ip unWor- 
thy, so base and hypocritical. And, when they 
troversy between this Government and Great Br 


ain may be amicably settled, and the peace and 


em 


may be maintained, I will believe it to be some. 
thing more significant than the mere empty forms 


of diplomatic civility. What, then, are we to in- 


to 
which I have referred? Why, most certain) 
that the President and Secretary do not revard tf 


| rejection and withdrawal of the offer made by they, 


as presenting any insuperable barrier to further 
gotlation, or as precluding all hope of compromise: 
but, on the contrary, that they still entertain ¢), 


| hope and expectation of 7 effecting an amicah), 
/ and satisfactory result. 


n short, that they coy. 
sider and are willing to treat the question as sti 


ture to affirm, Mr. Chairman, that if there be a) 


| one act or recommendation of this new Adminic. 


tration which, more than any other, commends j: 
self to the approval of the American people, jt js 

. and the disposition thereby mani 
fested, in reference to this si question. 1, of 


course, am to be understood as drawing my infer. 
ences, in regard to the views and disposition of t) 


| Administration upon this, as upon other questions 
|, of national concern, from the record, from tly 


public acts and communications. I am not in the 
fortunate position which, perhaps, some other gey- 


| tlemen may occupy, to be in the receipt of any of 
|| their private or confidential communications. By: 


I am not at liberty to presume that they entertain 


|| any private views or opinions, upon any of the 


great questions of public interest, inconsistent with 


_ those officially promulgated. If I am not deceived, 


then, as to the views and disposition of the Ad- 
ministration upon this subject—if [ do not misin- 
terpret their language, or misunderstand its inm- 


port, I submit whether we shall not best discharge 


| our duty by leaving the question, with its respon- 
| sibilities, where it properly belongs, with the ad- 


ministrative department, unembarrassed and unen- 
cumbered by any legislative direction or control. 
They must understand, better than we can, the 
state of the question in all the stages of its pro- 


|| gress. We are, indeed, informed that negotiations 


have been resumed, and may now be going on, 
between the authorized organs of the two Govern- 


|| ments. We know nothing, therefore, of the pres- 


ent condition of the question. We have called 
upon the President to communicate to us any cor- 
respondence which may have taken place, since 
the annual Message, upon this subject. He has 


| not yet responded to that call. We are left to 


grope in the dark. Hence, I repeat, what I have 
before said, that this question is prematurely, and 
inconsiderately, and, I will add, most unwisely, 
forced upon the consideration of this House. And, 
blindfolded as we are, you have said that we shall 
vote upon it in three days from this time. We are 
presenting to the world the singular and extraor- 
dinary spectacle of discussing and acting upon a 
question involving consequences no less momelit- 
ous than of peace and war, while all information 
as to the present state of that question is withheld 
from us. It is contrary to all my views of national 
propriety that we should be legislating at all upon 
a question of this character, while it is a subject 
of negotiation. I say, then, let us interpose no 
impediment to negotiation; let us throw no poss!- 
ble obstacle in the way of an amicable settlement, 
while such a settlement is within the range of the 
remotest probability. Let the question remain ul- 
trammelled in the hands of those whom the peop'® 
have so recently appointed to the administration ol 
their public affairs; and in their treatment of the 
subject we will at least indulge the bape that they 
will be actuated by a due regard to the interests, 
the integrity, and the honor of the country; and 
that, acting under a sense of their obligations and 
responsibilities to the American people, they will 
in due time, if possible, bring this controversy ‘0 
a fair, a just, and honorable termination. And if 


they can do so with the notice, they can certainly 


do so without it. Besides, by giving the notice 
with the design and for the panes we have ex- 
pressed, we at least run the hazard of provoking & 


feeling of irritation and obstinacy, rather than a 
spirit of good will and conciliation, so essential to 
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a peaceful and amicable settlement of any contro- 
aa Mr. Chairman, if, upon the other hand, 
rash and inconsiderate counsels prevail on either 
side, the result must inevitably prove most unfor- 
tunate and disastrous to both, In the present 
already excited state of feeling upon this subject, 
both in this country and in England, it would re- 
quire but little of the language of irritation, of 
menace, or of defiance, on the one side or the 
other, to arrest all efforts at negotiation, to blast 
all hopes of compromise, and to involve the two 
Governments in a disastrous war. It is not to be 
»resumed that either Government will tolerate in 
the other the claim and exercise of exclusive juris- 
diction over the whole of the Oregon territory, or 
any act looking to the exclusive possession and 
control of it. Believing that much will be gained 
by the exhibition of a spirit of conciliation and 
harmony, while much will be lost, and everything 
hazarded, by the exhibition of an offensive gas- 
conading tone, I ask, in all earnestness, whether 
we shall not best consult the interests, the honor, 
and the happiness of the country, by abstaining 
from all acts, and from all language of irritation 
and provocation. 

I will, most cheerfully, give my support to any 
provisions Which may ke necessary for the protec- 
tion of our citizens in Oregon, and those emigra- 
ting there. These are peaceful and proper measures, 
and can furnish no just cause of complaint. But 
jet us once assume an attitude of hostility towards 
England; let us direct that the notice be given forth- 
with, and without qualification; let us accompany 
the notice with an assertion of our claim to the 
whole of Oregon, and the assurance of our pur- 


pose to take exclusive possession of it; and let us | 


follow it up with the declaration that the subject is 
uo longer open to negotiation and compromise, as 
was set forth in the resolution introduced in the 
outset of this debate by the honorable gentleman 
from Illinois, [Mr. Doverass;] let this be done, 
(and it is all proposed to be done,) and I will venture 
my poor opinion in opposition to any assurance or 
pledge to the contrary, let it come from however 


high and authoritative a source it may, that war is | 


the certain, the inevitable, I might say, almost the 
necessary consequence. The notice being given, 
if the question be not settled within one year, we 
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' miles of our exposed seacoast, and along the other 


thousands of miles of our unprotected northern and 
western frontier. While you are so prompt and lib- 
eral in appropriating the public money for the eree- 
tion of blockhouses, and stockades, and military 
posts, through the trackless wilds and deserts hither 
and beyond the Rocky mountains, and to send your 
companies of mounted riflemen there for the pro- 
tection of a comparatively small handful of emi- 
grants to Oregon, (measures which I approve, and 
for which I shall vote,) will you not make some 
adequate provision and protection of the property 
and the lives of twenty millions of your fellow- 
citizens at home? Sir, the mania for the acquisi- 
tion and possession of foreign and distant lands 
seems almost to lead us to forget that we have a 
country and a people around us to care for. 

Mr. Chairman, when and wherefore all this 
sudden excitement upon the subject of Oregon? 
Who are they that have become so clamorous all 
at once for the whole of Oregon, and who would 
declare a general war of expulsion from the Amer- 
ican continent of every nation who may chance to 
have a foothold upon any part of it? Who are they 
that agitate the public mind, and appeal to the 
popular passions and prejudices; who denounce as 
treason against our own Governmentall suggestions 
of negotiation and compromise, and who would 
prefer the fearful alternative of war to any treaty 
arrangement? Who are they that are ever fulmi- 
nating their anathemas against Great Britain, as 
though they alone were jealous of her power and 
her designs? Who are they that are ever mouth- 
ing their oft-repeated professions of sublimated 
patriotism, as though it were anything more than 
the frothy declamation of full-grown demagogism, 
which evaporates with the breath that utters it? 
Who are they that arrogate to themselves the 
privilege of denouncing the conduct and impugn- 
ing the motives of the advocates of negotiation and 


' compromise, and who denounce as enemies of their 


own country, and the allies of a foreign Power, 
those who would avoid the issue of war, and who 
would maintain the peace which now blesses our 
land and the world, by all means and measures 
consistent with the integrity and the honor of the 
country? Whence comes, I ask, all this sudden 


| storm of patriotic fury, of vaunting arrogance, of 


can do no less than proceed to take exclusive oc- || 


cupation of the whole territory, or else recede from 
the position we had taken, with disgrace and ig- 
nominy. No one, I presume, contemplates the 
latter alternative. We shall proceed, then, to take 
possession and control, and to exercise our own ex- 
clusive sovereignty over the whole of the Oregon 


territory. Dogentlemen really imazine that Great | 


Britain will peaceably and quietly yield to our au- 
thority ; surrender all claim of title which she has 
hitherto asserted and insisted upon, and withdraw 
from a territory which she has actually occupied for 
more than fifty years; and all this without a struggle 
oran effort? Gentlemen in this debate have dwelt 
much and loudly upon the rapacity of England for 
dominion and empire, and upon the tenacity with 
which she fixes her grasp wherever she can get 
hold of a foot of territory. And shall we flatter 


ourselves that this rapacious, and domineering, | 


wid mighty nation will now, for the first time in 
her history, quietly and peaceably yield to the de- 
mands of another nation a vast and valuable terri- 
tory to which she claims title? Sir, the supposi- 
tion 18 too preposterous to be entertained with se- 
nousness a single moment. We may date a war 
with that Power from the day on which we shall 
do the first overt act, and take the first step avow- 
edly for the purpose of taking entire and exclusive 
possession of that territory. There is no escape, 
then, from this alternative, in case we give the no- 
tice, except by a settlement of the question within 


the year. And, as I have already said, the chances | 


of a settlement, in my judgment, are greatly les- 


sened by giving the notice in the form and manner 


proposed. 

If, then, Mr. Chairman, this Oregon question is 
to be settled by a conflict of arms, I beg of these 
gentlemen who would hurry us upon this fearful 
issue, and who seem almost impatient of the de- 
ay, to pause and wait till we are somewhat bet- 
ter prepared for it. Let us first reinforce our army 
and navy. Let us establish some suitable and ad- 


| might revel in the plunder of its ruins. 


vindictive denunciation, of empty and senseless 
gasconade? Not, I undertake to say, from the in- 
dustrious, sober, and reflecting portion of the 
American people; nor yet, indeed, from the best 
friends and truest patriots of the country. Divest 
this subject of all extraneous and improper influ- 
ences; remove from it the instivations and influ- 
ences of selfish and designing men, of a corrupt 
and hireling press; remove the instigations and 
influences of jobbers in stocks and jobbers in pol- 
ities; remove the instigations and influences of as- 
piring demagogues, of cuckoo patriots and Tom 
Thumb heroes: of President-makers and of em- 
bryo Presidential candidates; of those who would 
raise the whirlwind that they might ride upon the 
storm; of those who would fire the city that they 
Do this, 
and your Oregon controversy might be settled, 
peaceably, honorably, and forever, in less than 
ninety days. 

I repeat, Mr. Chairman, that, in my judgment, 
hostilities must inevitably ensue between this Gov- 


|| ernment and Great Britain, if we carry out all the 


measures we propose in relation to Oregon. T'o 
suppose otherwise, would be to suppose that the 


' mistress of the seas has lost her pride and her 
| prowess; that her spirit and her power have de- 


parted. If we will not stop to count the cost of a 
war with England, we may at least ask ourselves 
what we shall be likely to gain by it. We should 


not gain Orecon by a war with Great Britain, most | 


certainly. No sensible man, I think, can entertain 
an idea so ridiculous and absurd, as that we can 
take and hold possession of Oregon in the event of 
a war with the English nation. We have neither 
army nor navy to maintain a position at any single 
point in that vast and distant region. We shall 


have occasion enough for all our forces at home. | 


Besides, it would be utterly impracticable to march 
an army through the immense and totally barren 
deserts which intervene between us and that terri- 
tory. Every American citizen would be driven 


from Oregon, and the silence of its boundless wil- | é 7 
equate defences along the three or four thousand || derness and desolate plains would be broken only |, atraitor, ay, a * British Whig. 


LOBE. 
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by the howlings of the wild beasts and the wild 
huntsmen, perhaps, for other centuries to come. l 
do not fear that England will conquer this country 
any more than we shall be able to conquer Eng- 
land. Nobody dreams of this. But she can de- 
stroy our commerce; she can lay waste our cities 
and villages; and she can drive us, and will drive 
us, In spite of all we can do, from Oregon. Gen- 
tlemen may affect to sneer and scout as they please 
at the idea of negotiation, as though there were 
something submissive and humiliating in it, or as 
though they feared our diplomatists would he over- 
reached by the superior tact and skill of those upen 
the other side. Let me remind them, that when 
they shall have provoked an unnecessary war, 
when millions of treasure shall have been expend- 
ed, and an untold amount of human life been sae- 
rificed, and Orevon lost, that very war must be final- 
ly terminated by negotiation, by tre aty: and Ore ron 
itself, if it be restored at all, must be restored at last 
by negotiation. , 
Mr. Chairman, I am as decidedly in favor of Or- 
egon, to the extent of our clear and just rights 
there, as those who urge the most extreme meuas- 
ures for our immediate and exclusive Lon 
of the whole of it. It is for this reason that | am 
opposed to any measure which, in my judgment, 
will hazard a peaceful settlement of the controver- 
sy, and throw our rights and interests there 
the issues of war. But suppose that all efforts at 
a settlement of these conflicting claims between 
this Government and Great Britain fail, and things 
remain as they have for the last twenty o1 thirty 
years: shall we lose anything by it?) Have we |! 
anything by it thus far? Not at all, sir. But, on 
the other hand, we have been the gainers by it; 
and we should continue to be the gainers by it, if 
demagogues would but cease to agitate the ques- 
tion for political and sinister purposes. Let this 
question, affecting our foreign relauions, remain as 
it did during the Administrations of Mr. Monroe 
and Mr. Adams, of Gen. Jackson and Mr. Van 
Zuren, disconnected with our domestic strifes, and 
it will be well enough. The natural progress of 
events, the steady and increasing flow of emigra- 
tion, would ultimately and surely secure to us the 
sole possession and control of that country. In 


}? ISNE 


upon 


ost 


| that sense, and in that way, I will agree that Ovre- 


ron will be ours by the ** decrees of destiny.” 
While we have been doing so well, then; while, 
with every passing year, we have been adding 
strength to our claims and possessions there, let 
us not hazard everything by the adoption of hasty 
and hostile measures. It would be the extreme of 


wisit 


folly to cast upon a doubtful issue the acq tion 
of that which the silent and natural course of 
things must inevitably give to us. It is not to be 


diseuised, however, that the question has been in- 
volved in difficulty and danger, and wholly in con- 
sequence of having mixed it up with the party 
contentions of the day, and in consequence of that 
swaggering declaration to the world, that ‘our title 
to the whole of Oregon was clear and unquestion- 
able,” after our repeated concessions of the rights 
and claims of England by our own solemn official 
acts. Can any better or truer reason be assigned 
for the present vexed position of this Oregon ques- 
tion, than that it has resulted mainly from an un- 
worthy disposition to throw every great question of 
national interest into the arena of party politics 
and party strife; from a jealous fear that one am- 
bitious aspirant for the popular favor will get the 
start of another in turning the popular current in 
his favor upon some great question of public in- 
terest? There, too, I venture to affirm, lics the 
reason and the motive for springing this question 
upon the public attention atthe present time. ‘Texas 
has made one President for us, and it seems to be 
determined that Oregon shall make one or two 
more for us; and it js presumed that he who gets 


|| the first start upon it will be the favorite of the peo- 


ple. I put the question to the House, and to the 
country, whether this whole Oregon excitement, 
| which has been got up of late, is anything more 
| thana preliminary scramble for the presidential suc- 
cession. Hence we have new tests of moral and 
olitical worth; new tests of one’s attachment or 
indifference, his love or his coldness, towards his 
country; and new tests of political orthodoxy. He 
who now clamors loudest for the whole of Oregon 
is the best patriot; while he who halts or doubts is 
*» He who most 
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ostentatiously vaunts his courage is the bravest 
man, while he who has too much modesty and 
common sense to act the bravado, lacks in spirit, 
and is a parasite and a coward. 

I am free to admit that I consider the question 


now before the House out of time, out of place, | 


and out of order. However expedient it might be 
we have nothing to do with it. 
which properly and legitimately belongs to the 
Executive department of the Government. This 
House is not constituted an advisory council to 
the President. Such advisory power, if I may so 
eull it, belongs to the Senate, as a co-ordinate 
branch of the Executive department in the treaty- 
making power. It could not have been contem- 
plated in the treaty that any legislative action 
would be required in order to invest the President 
with authority to give the notice, whenever, in his 
judgment, the public interest should require the 
abrogetion of the convention. 

I avree with gentlemen that this Oregon question 
is one of national character and imterest; that it 


should be considered and discussed, when consid- || 
ered and discussed at all, in a liberal and national | 


spirit. Tor this reason, it is a matter of regret, as 


it was an act of folly, that the attempt was ever | 
made to adopt it as the pecuhar creed, and to iden- | 


fifty it with the action, of either of the political 
partie s of the country. And 


any narrow, sectional, or partisan considerations, 


would prove himself reereant to his obligation as | 


an American statesman, as an American citizen. 
I believe L appreciate as highly as any gentleman 


the importance of that country to us in a commer- || 


cnil,political, and national point of view; I believe, 


avhama, |Mr. Hintiaro,| that the day is not far 
distant when a railroad will span this continent, 
unting the Atlantic and Pacific shores, and which 
will thenceforward become the great highway and 
thoroughfare of the commercial world. If I dif- 


fer at all with the loudest and fiercest champion | 
of Oregon, it is only as to the extent of our title 
there, and as to the best and surest mode of ulti- | 


mately, if not immediately, obtaining exclusive 
possession and control of what rightfully belongs 
tous. If the question of title or boundary should 
finally be settled by negotiation—a consummation 


devoutly to be wished by all good patriots—and || 
the 49th parallel should be fixed upon as the line of || 
division, | doubt not it would be entirely satis- || 


factory to the American people, 


the practical advantaces we should derive from the 
possession up to 54° 40". Besides, [ fear not to 
say, it would give us all to which we have any clear 
title. While Lam satisfied that we have the better 


title to that portion of the country drained by the | 
Columbia river, Lam equally satisfied that Eng- | 


land has the better title to the portion dramed by 


Frazer's river; and the 49th paraliel would be as || 


fair and equal a division between these respective 
sections of country as could be drawn bya straight 
line. Such a division would give to each party 
their just proportion, according to their respective 


titles; and this is the line to which the parties ought | 


to come, and must come at last, if they will settle 
the dispute between themselves. 1 doubt not the 
earnest desire of the British Government for an 
early and amicable settlement of this question; and 
if that disposition be met by a corresponding spirit 


on the part of this Government, it may be settled | 


upon a just and equitable basis. I would rejoice, 


even, that the present Administration should reap | 
the reward and the honor which would belong to | 
such an adjustment of this ancient controversy. | 
The event would everywhere be hailed as the har- | 


binger and the promise of peace. 


It is the desire and the policy of the people of | 


this Government to maintain peace with all nations. 
They do not desire war. 
there is any occasion for war; and, above all, they 
depreeate that folly and foolhardiness which would 
inculcate a spirit of war in the public mind; which 
would * prepare the hearts of the people for war.” 
The sentiment is more worthy of a past and a bar- 
barous age than of this enlightened Republic. I 
will not stop to expatiate upon the evils and the 


horrors of war, however inviting a theme for de- |) 


whoever would be | 
controlled or influenced in his action upon it by 
- ' 


TL 


|| on the field of Waterloo. 


other ages to come. 


The possession | 
of the country south of that line would give us all 


‘hey do not believe | 
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i| tional character and the public morals. Itis enough 


to say that the spirit of war is, in its very nature, 


hostile to the spirit of republican liberty. It isa 
spirit wnich but too often degenerates into an une | 
bridled lust for blood and rapine and plunder. We | 


have read in vain the history of other nations, if we 


) | have not learned that it was a kindred spirit which | 
to give the notice, legitimately and constitutionally, |) 


It is a prerogative | 


blotted out of being the republics of ‘* olden time;’’ 
which have slept in the tomb of night these two 
thousand years, and ‘ the morning of whose res- 
urrection has not yet dawned upon the world;’’ 


| that it was a kindred spirit which filled with rapine 


and blood the modern republics of Venice and 
Florence. The teachings of history have been in 


| vain to us, if we have not learned that it was a kin- 
| dred spirit which infuriated to its blackest deeds of 


atrocity the Jacobin factions, and the sans-culottes 
democracy of revolutionary France, and which 
built up, upon the fall of liberty there, that impe- 
rial and military despotism, before whose colossal 
power the world itself stood aghast; that it was a | 
kindred spirit which tore in sunder the later repub- 


lics of South America, and struck down to the dust |) 
the flag of liberty which had been reared from the | 
summit of her Andes, Let this spirit become the |) 


predominant spirit of our countrymen, and it needs | 
not the ken of prophetic vision to admonish us that | 
this young Republic has already reached the years | 
of its decline. Let this spirit prevail here, and I | 
stand upon the authority of the world’s history, 

and proclaim to the American people that their | 


destiny is foreshadowed in the fate of those other || 
republics that have fallen before us. || 


The spirit of War, thanks to God, has slumbered | 
upon the earth for the last quarter of a century. 
Glutted with the spoils, and exhausted by the rav- 


| 
| 
| 


| ages of a thousand years, it halted in its march of | 
with the learned and eloquent gentleman from Al- || 


death, and reposed from its work of desolation, on | 


Heaven grant that the | 
slumbering giant be undisturbed in his repose for 


take breath. The spirit of Peace—a peerless and 
godlike form—rose erect, and, with steady and tri- 
umphant step advancing over the earth, has dis- 
pensed, with an abundant hand, blessings and 
honor and glory and happiness to the nations. In 


ples of civil and religious liberty, the arts and sci- | 
ences, civilization and Christianity, all that ele- | 


which may be truly denominated the age of peace. 


Sir, I cannot longer dwell upon this theme. 


and orator only, but of the civilian and statesman, 
of the philanthrepist and patriot. 


Mr. Chairman, I know that war is sometimes | 


} It furnishes | 
but a melancholy evidence of the depravity of man | 


necessary—sometimes unavoidable. 


that war is ever justifiable. The fearful alterna- 
tive of war may be forced upon us, either by ill- 
advised counsels at home, or by aggression and 
wrong from abroad. Ifthe long peace we have 
enjoyed is to be interrupted, we sha'l do well to 
see to it, that there be no occasion for laying the 
provocation to our charge: far better that the ag- 


| eression and provocation come from the other side. 


Let us, if possible, in the judgment of the world, 
be in the right, and our adversary in the wrong. 
In such a contest the victory will be half won in 
the outset. I would yield much to the spirit of 
peace and harmony; and if the sword must be 


drawn, let it be in a just and necessary war; let it | 


be in defence of the invaded rights and honor of 
the country. And when that crisis comes, if come 
it must, it will be met by the American people with 
one voice and with one heart. If war be brought 
upon us by the rash and reckless counsels of those 
whom the people have placed in the highest seats 


of power, while they will be held to a fearful ac- | 


count before the supreme appellate tribunal of pub- 


lic sentiment, our talismanic watchword will still | 
be, ‘our country, our whole country, and nothing | 
| but our country.’ 

Something has been said, in the progress of this | 


,’ 


| be there. 


| 
The world has had time to | 





| a battle-field of the Revolution. 
vates and all that adorns and all that ennobles and || 
dienifies the character and condition of man, made || 
| such advances as within the last thirty years? | 


1] 
| 
| 


Ho. or Reps. 
has been said of the valor of the West. | cho. 
rather to say, of all the people of this nation, 
whether they reside in the Bost or the Wea 
whether their lot be cast upon the sunny say 2 
of the South, or among the “old gray mountain.” 
of the North—that, in such a crisis, they wij] all te 
chivalrous and brave, that they will all be coy, 
ous and patriotic. 

While other gentlemen have been so eloquent j: 
the vindication and praises of their own constitiy 
ents, and the people of their own sections 
States, I trust I may be pardoned the induleey,. 
of a passing reference to those whom I haye ;), 
honor, in pats to represent here. I am one of |», 
four members upon this floor, from a small wypy.. 
tending border State; a State which, in some y. 
spects, occupies bnt a subordinate position jy ;), 
Federal Union; a State, nevertheless, which, }yo\y 
within its borders a people whose habits of ind). 
try, whose general intelligence, whose indomit, 
energy of character, whose devotion to the Uyi 
and the Constitution, and whose attachment to 1}; 
principles of civil and religious freedom, are yy. 
surpassed by those of any other State or natioy 
They may be less forward than others in soundins 
their own praises, or in vaunting their own pay. 
riotism; yet the sous of the American Switzerland 
will never be deaf nor backward to their country's 
call in any and every emergency. Much as tli y 
love the peace and quiet of their mountain homes, 
when the day of trial and of conflict shall come, | 
Ease you, upon the authority of one whose days 
iave all been passed among them, and who knows 
full well their spirit and their valor, that they wil! 
be there, the first and foremost in the contest, with 
‘‘their backs to the field, and their feet to the 
foe.’’ They who inherit the blood and the spirit of 
the heroes of Bennington and Ticonderoga, wil! 
Other Allens, and Starks, and Lees, 
and Warners, will be there, to cheer and to lead 
her gallant sons to the rescue; and, in the face of 
danger and of death, ‘‘ upon the green graves of 
their sires,”’ will testify to the world how much 
there yet remains of that daring that knows not 


annas 


Sener. 


al ! 


| fear; of that patriotism that knows not section or 
| party; of that spirit which knows no servitude, 
| and submits to no wrong. The people of Vermont, 
, what age or century of the world have the princi- | 


and I am proud to say it, are the descendants of 
the Pilgrim stock. Our fathers sleep upon many 
We claim kindred 
with those who fought and fell at Concord, and 
Lexington, and Bunker Hill. And if my honor- 
able friends here from Massachusetts will allow 


|| me to assert a participation of the honor, we claim 
It has been an age of progress; it has been an age || 


of clorious achievement; of intellectual and moral | 
| triumph, such as the world has never before seen. | 
It) 
is, indeed, a rich and exhaustless and sublime j| 
theme, worthy of the contemplation not of the poet || 


kindred with those whose mighty voices first 
awoke the echoes of freedom within the ancient 


| walls of Fanueil Hall; with those who bore no 


subordinate part in laying ~~ and strong the 
foundations of this Republic. Ask me not where 
such a people will be found in the day of ther 
country’s need. 

I trust, Mr. Chairman, that I have an ample 
apology for this digression, in alluding to my na- 
tive State, and briefly, though it be but feebly, vin- 
dicating the character of her people, in the attempt 
which was made some days ago to cast a sneer— 
an aspersion—upon her, by one of her own sous 
{[Mr. Cureman, of Michigan] upon this floor. \ 
have only to say, in reply to that attempt, that he 
who has the taste and the heart to illegitimatize his 
own birth, so far as to repudiate his parentage, 
commends himself less to the rebuke than to the 
commiseration of his friends. And while I trust 
that Vermont has but one son who would make 1 
a virtue to publicly avow it a misfortune to him 
that he was born upon her soil, I am quite sure 
she has but one son who could utter the unnatural 
sentiment without mortification or reproach to her. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust I am not wanting 1 re 
spect for the opinions of those who differ with me 
in regard to the probable results of giving ap wn 
conditional notice for the abrogation of the joint 
convention, and of asserting an exclusive claim, 


and of exercising an exclusive sovereignty Ov¢T 


the whole of the Oregon territory. With the most 
profound deference to the opinions of the illustrious 
gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] to 
whose agency and far-reaching sagacity the —_ 
try is so largely indebted for the rights and 7 
there which we are now contending for; and wit 
all deference to the opinions of others, who express 


clamation, not to speak of its influences upon na- '' debate, of the chivalry of the South; something || so much confidence that these measures will no 
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en 
ead to hostilities, I am utterly unable to bring my 


own mind to that conclusion. While I will go as | 
far as these, or any other, gentlemen, in any and | 
every act which may be necessary to maintain the | 
true dignity and the true honor of the country, I | 
would, for this very reason, try every just and fair | 
expedient to preserve the peace of the country. | 

(Mr. Foor’s remarks were arrested at this point | 
py the expiration of his hour. } 





OREGON QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. A. D. SIMS, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


In rHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 7, 1846. 


On the Resolution for terminating the joint occupa- 
tion of the Oregon Territory. 


Mr. SIMS, of South Carolina, said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: After all that has occurred in 
the progress of this debate; after the repeated 
thrusts that have been made at the South general- 
ly, and more particularly at that portion of it | 
which it is my honor in part to represent, it may 
he expected of me that, in the few remarks I pro- | 
pose to make on this occasion, something should | 
be said in its vindication, and that I should indig- | 
nantly hurl back the poisoned shafts which have 
been aimed at my constituents. 

[ regret exceedingly that anything should have | 
occurred in the present discussion having a ten- | 
deney to excite party or sectional feelings. ‘Truth, 
and truth only, should be the object of every can- 
did inquirer. ‘This, under the guidance of patri- | 
otic motives, will lead us safely through every 
emergeney of public affairs. The peculiar ob- 
stacles Which beset our way have their origin in the 
indulgence of passion and prejudice. If there be 
obstacles to the public prosperity more potent than 
any, or all others, they are excited and angry pas- | 
sions, deep-rooted and bitter prejudices. No in- | 
dividual will easily find the truth when his path is 
beset with all those obstacles which can be pre- 
sented by these mighty elements of error. The | 
committee will, therefore, excuse me from the task | 
of defending the South from the imputations which | 


have been so unsparingly cast upon that section of || 


the country. To those who are ignorant of our | 
history, any statement of mine would be of small | 
avail; to those who are acquainted with it, no other 
vindication is necessary. In the war of the Revo- | 
lution, in the war of 1812, at all times, whenever 
any emergency required their aid; whenever pow- 
er, either in arms or intellect, has been required | 
for the service of the country, the conduct and , 
contributions of the South generally, and the con- | 
duct and contributions of South Carolina particu- 
larly, have been such as to need no vindication at | 
my hands, either of the State or any of her dis- 
tinguished sons. Besides, it is derogatory to truth, | 
to patriotism, and to the dignity of debate, to seek 
\oemploy the agency of passion and prejudice in 
a great subject, like this, of international concern- | 
ment. I have learned a better example even from 
semi-barbarian Rome. One of her own histori- | 
ans, in the terse and direct dialect of his times, | 
has told us—Jurgia, discordias, simultates, cum hos- | 
libus exercebant; cives cum civibus de virtute certabant. 
It was not by mutual crimination and recrimina- | 
tion that the patriotic Romans, in the better and 
earlier days of the republic, sought to advance the 
public weal; these were reserved for their enemies, 
as a proper part of the conduct of public war; but 
by the spirit of concord, and by a noble zeal and 
emulation in the public service rather, did they 
strive for this high aim. In this enlightened and 
Christian age experience too sadly proves that, 
even in an American Congress, on a great national 


(uestion, gentlemen can be found who may profit- | 


ably learn dictates of civil policy, and feelings of 
humanity itself, from a semi-barbarian republic. 
Truth, and the interest of the country as conform- 
ed to the principles of truth and right, are the ob- 


jects to which we should look, rather than to seek | 


an engagement, in sectional or party vituperation, 


with the bowmen and slingers of party who are. 


Wont to skirmish in our legislative assemblies. 


_ The proposition submitted to the committee, in | 
the resolutions under consideration, is—Shall no- ’ 
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tice be given to the Government of Great Britain 
that the convéntion of August, 1827, between the 
United States and that Power, touching the terri- 
tory of Oregon, will, at the end of twelve months, 
be abrogated ? In its solution two questions must 
necessarily be decided: first, the constitutional 
power of the House of Representatives to legislate 
in the matter; and, secondly, the expediency of 
the measure proposed. I invite the attention of 
the cominittee to a brief and candid examination 
of both. 

In distributing the powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment among the several departments, the fra- 
mers of the Constitution, and the people of the 
several States who ratified it, thought proper to 
confer the treaty-making power on the Executive; 
not absolutely, however, but to be exercised ** by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate,” 
two-thirds of whose members present are required 
to concur. 

It was a mooted question in the convention when 
the Constitution was framed, as it still is with text 
writers, whether the power to make treaties is, in 
strictness,an Executive or a Legislative power. In 
the feudal monarchies of Europe the power is gen- 
erally lodged with the Executive; in the ancient 
democracies of Greece, and in the modern repub- 
lies, it has always been claimed as a Legislative 
power. But in our admirably balanced Constitu- 
tion it is divided, so as to be given in part to the 
Executive, and in part to one branch of the Legis- 
lature. This distribution of the power, with the 
checks upon its exercise which it secures, was 
made for wise and prudent considerations, looking 
as well to the interests of the country as to good 
faith in the observance of international compacts. 

Sir, the question recurs, is the proposed notice, 
by which a treaty stipulation is to be abrogated, an 
act which, according to the Constitution, pertains 
to the legislature, or does it belong exclusively to 
the treaty-making power ? 

A gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Tuurman] made 
an able and elaborate argument to prove that it le- 
gitimately pertains to the legislature ; and he cited 
authority, both from the Constitution and the 
action of Congress heretofore, to sustain his po- 
sition. His references I regard as unfortunate and 
inapplicable. His first reference was to the sixth 
article of the Constitution the second clause of 
which reads: ** This Constitution, and the laws of | 
‘the United States which shall be made in pursu- 
* ance thereof, and all treaties made, or which shall 
‘ be made, under the authority of the United States, 
‘shall be the supreme law of the land.”’ It was 
contended, that because treaties are here called 


laws—supreme laws of the land—legislation is ne- | 


cessary to alter or abrogate them; that, like all 
other laws, the legislative power can alone repeal 
them. The fallacy of this construction is appa- 
rent, if we look either to the enormity of its re- | 


sult, or to the object of the article im the Constitu- || 
If, because treaties are thus denominated | 


tion. 
laws of the land, the legislative branch of the Gov- 


ernment has power to remodel or abrogate them, , 


by the same mode of interpretation, it would have 


| power to modify, change, or abrogate the Consti- 


tution itself. This other result must also follow, 
that when a treaty is once made and ratified, and 
thus become incorporated into the law of the land, 
the treaty-making power can no longer modify or 
abrogate it by negotiation, but all subsequent ac- 
tion, either to change or abrogate it, must be by 


| the legislature. These results are too clearly in- 


consistent with the provisions of the Constitution, 
and too enormous in the concentration of power in 
Congress, to be tolerated fora moment. 

The object 2g in the article quoted was 
not to confer, i 
tional power on Congress, 


utto prevent and guard 


against a conflict of laws, and to secure good faith | 


in the execution of treaties. This is obvious from 
the concluding member of the clause itself, which 
proceeds: ‘ And the judges in every State shall be 


bound thereby, anything in the constitution or laws | 


of any State to the contrary notwithstanding.’’ 
The power cannot well be located in this part of 
the Constitution. 


But, the gentleman again on that the | 


power may very well be found in that grant which 
enables Congress *‘ to provide for the common de- 
fence and general welfare.’’ If this gives us power 


‘to abrogate a treaty, we have power under it to do 
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irectly or m4 implication, — addi- | 
) 
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whatever else we please. In 1832," the venerable 
gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] 
made a long and able report on the subject of man- 
ufactures and the tariff; and his argument in that 
report, to show that the power to protect domestic 
industry by duties on foreign merchandise was con- 
ferred on Congress, reste d on that same expression 
in the Constitution. A. latitudinous construction 
like this will give to Congress all power, on all sub- 
jects, and will clothe us with the omnipotence of 
the British Parliament, which is said to be capable 
of everything short of physical impossibilities. 

The favorite power under which Congress is sup- 
rvosed to be invested with jurisdiction over treaties, 
is that of declaring war. 

There can be no doubt, that a declaration of war 
terminates all treaties previously subsisting between 
the belligerents. It Congress choose to abrogate 
treaties, by an actual exercise of this power in 
making a declaration of war, no one will deny the 
authority. But, short of this, it would require a 
very refined ingenuity to trace the legislative eom- 
petency of Congress on the subject. ‘Treaties con- 
stitute the conventional law of nations. As a part 
of public law they are binding on the authorities 
of the contracting parties; and being thus binding, 
for the purpose of securing good faith, they be- 
come a part of the municipal law of the respective 
nations, and in this manner binding on the citizens 
or subjects of each country. 
is a part of the public law, it belongs exclusively 
to the treaty-making power to alter or abolish 1. 
Such is the object and letter of the Constitution, 
no less than the principle of international law. If 
a treaty be violated by the other contracting party, 
and thus cease to be binding as public law, Con- 
gress inay declare it no longer binding, as a part of 
the municipal law, on the citizens. ‘These are the 
only contingencies in which Congress, under the 
Constitution, can rightfully interfere with treaties. 
By a declaration of war it may abrogate treaties, 
as constituting a part of public law; when the other 
party has violated the treaty, or made actual war, 
it may declare such treaty no longer binding on 
the citizens as a part of the municipal law. 

It is not propesed to declare war against Great 
Britain, nor is it pretended that the treaty stipula- 
tions between the United States and that Power 
have been violated. How, then, can Congress, 
under the war-making power, have authority to 
give the proposed notice, in abrogation of the 
treaty? The error arises from a misapprehension 
of the distinct attributes of the different depart- 
ments of the Government. In war, quasi or ac- 
tual, the legislature controls treaties; in peace, the 
treaty-making power alone makes, alters, or abol- 
ishes them. 

It is further contended, however, that Congress 


So long as a treaty 


has a right to abrogate any treaty, when its effects 


are found to be so disastrous as to threaten the 
public interests, and to make even war preferable 
to a longer continuance of the evil. 

When treaties become thus disastrous to the 
public weal, they ought to be abrogated; and if 
the other contracting party refuse, by negotiation, 
to modify or abolish them, there arises a good 
canse of war. But if Congress, without a declara- 
tion of war, under these circumstances, should 
undertake to declare them void, | have much mis- 


| understood both the integrity and the intelligence 
_of our judiciary, if all questions arising under 


such treaties would not be adjudged in reference 


_ to the validity of the treaties, notwithstanding the 


act of Congress. The only ground on which the 
action of Congress, in such a case, could be justi- 
fied, would be, not per carlam, but supra cartam— 
the necessity of the public interests, for the time, 
setting aside the public faith, and, by giving a ca- 
sus belli to the other party, to be used or rot at its 
discretion, Congress would make war, though it 
did not declare it. Sir, I will now review the pre- 
cedents which have arisen in the history of our 
country on this subject; and, if I mistake not, they 
will be found to conform to the statement of ele- 
mentary principles as above suggested, It is to 
be regretted that all the precedents were made in 
times of high party excitement, and are therefore 
subject to the suspicion of intermingled error. 
Some of them, however, have been quoted on the 
other side; if, therefore, itcan be shown that they 











* Rep. No. 481, Ho. Reps., 22d Congress, Ist session. 
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are inapplicable to the question under consideration, 
or that they prove the negation of legislative pow- 
er in Congress, their authority will scarcely be 
quesuioned, 

The first controversy between the Executive and 
Congress on this subject arose on Jay’s treaty. It 
was then contended, and by the Republican party, 
that the House of Representatives was not bound 
to carry out a treaty which had been made and 
ratified by the President and Senate. Whenever 
it was necessary to call on the House to make ap- 
propriations to execute a treaty, it was contended 
that the whole matter was open, and an appropria- 
tion mieht or might not be made, at the discretion 
Htouse. ‘This doctrine is at war with the 
idea, that a treaty properly made is the supreme 
law of the land; and, in 1816, Congress, if not in 


> ol 
trol Cibe 


form, certainly in substance, reversed this decision. 
Kent says, commenting on this matter: 
‘The areument in favor of the binding and con- 
‘ clusive efficacy of any treaty made by the Prest- 
‘dent and Senate is so clear and palpable, that it 
. has probably earried very 


Judee 


reneral conviction 
‘throughout the conmunity, and thismay now be 
* eensidered as the decided sense of public opinion, 
‘This was the sense of the House of Representa- 
‘tives, in I8I6, and the resolution of 1796 would 
‘ 1] Kent’s Com., 287. 

The next instance of legislative interference on 
the subject of treaties was in 1798, when Con- 
cress declared by a solemn act that our treaties with 
lranee were abroeated. ‘This has been relied on 
before the committee as an instance In point to 
A careful re- 
view of the circumstances will most fully show the 
reverse, 

The bill which originated in the Senate was 
aAccompante dw ith a lone preamble, in which was 
fully set forth the acts of flagrant bad faith, not to 

ry of actual war, which had been perpetrated by 
France the United States. Amone other 
things, that preamble recites, that ‘* whereas, a re- 


not now be repeated.”’ 


the authority of Congress. 


prove 


acaimst 


‘vard to national interests requires (and the prin- 
‘ciples of the law of nations justify the measure) 
‘that when one party to a solemn compact openly 
* violates it, the other is released from all its obliga- 
* trons,”’ It is clear that the authority here exer- 
cised by Congress was a municipal declaration only 
to the citizens of the United States, directory of 
their duties and rights in the premises, in view of 
the abrogation of that part of the public law de- 
pending on convention which had been made by 
France. Coneress did not assume to abrogate the 
treaties as a part of public law; but, finding it al- 
ready violated and void, it declared the citizen no 
lonver bound by it. 

Those who are at all acquainted with the history 
of that period will recollect that great causes of of- 
fence to our country had been given by France; 
all diplomatic intercourse was refused; our Minis- 
ters were not only not received, but were actually 
insulted by the French authorities; our commerce 
was subjected to spoliation, and every act which 
could mark a state of hostilities, with the single 
exception of a formal declaration of war, was per- 
petrated. In this state of things Congress assem- 
bled. Measures were recommended and adopted 
to defend the country in this emergency—in this 
war. It was actual war, thoueh, in the language 
of the times, it was denominated a quasi war—tor 
no other reason, L apprehend, but because hostili- 
ties had not been preceded by a public manifesto 
or declaration of war, which, though usual in mod- 
ern times, is not necessarily a prerequisite. 

Among the measures adopted, was not only the 
abrogation of the treaties previously subsisting be- 
tween the two countries—not only the interdicting 
of all commercial intercourse between the citizens 
of the two countries—not only a declaration of 
intention to treat with rigor such French citizens 
as might be made prisoners, unless the insults 
and injuries upon Kaautene citizens should be 
discontunued—but also the appointment of Gen- 
eral Washington to the command of the army, to- 
vether with active military preparations of all 
hinds. This was war. If France had made 
a formal declaration of war, all treaties would 
have been at an end, and the relative rights and 
duties of our citizens would have been defined. 
But acts of war equally ended the treaties without 


* Porcupine Gazette, June 25, 1798. 
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a formal declaration, however the rights and du- 
ties of the citizen were left in ambiguity. It was 
therefore necessary for Congress to act in the mat- 
ter, in order that ambiguity should be removed; 
and the action was justified on the principle of 
war, 

But, sir, even in this condition of affairs, the 


Republican party of those times refused their as- | 


sent to the abrogation of the French treaties. In 
Congress, the power and expediency of the meas- 
ure was denied by ‘Tazewell and Mason, of Vir- 
vinia, then the able Senators from that State; by 
Macon, and Giles, and Gallatin, and Edward Liv- 
ington—in a word, by all the Republican members 
of the House of Representatives. The vote of the 
whole party is recorded against it.* 

Before gentlemen can claim this as an apt pre- 
cedent for the justification of legislative action in 
the present case, they should show that Great Brit- 
ain has violated her treaty-faith, or has commit- 
ted such acts of hostility as put an end to our 
treaties with her as a part of the public law. I 
beleve nothing of this kind is pretended. It is 
said, however, that, as the convention provides 
for the notice, the case stands on the same foot- 
ing as if Great Britain had, by an act of hostility 
or bad faith, made it void; that the giving of notice 
requires no negotiation, and can only be properly 
ordered by Congress. This, | understand to be 
the principle of the argument which deduces the 
power from the right of making war. A ver 
brief statement of the facts fully exposes the dif- 
ference in the cases. Notwithstanding the notice 
be given, still the convention is to continue in 
force for the twelve months pending notice, as a 
part of the public law. Congress is assuming to 
repeal a part of the public law; not a void treaty, 
no longer binding as part of the municipal law. 
The pacific relations of the two countries are to 
be continued; existing treaties to be observed, ex- 
cept as modified by this notice. 

Is not the notice, therefore, in the nature of a ne- 
rotiation to modify existing treaties? Were the 
notice not provided for in the convention itself, ne- 
gotiation would be the only peaceful mode by 
which the convention could be terminated, in which 
the consent of each of the contracting parties would 
be necessary. Its being provided for varies the 
case only so far, that the consent of one party to 
the abrogation is pledged whenever the other par- 
ty, upon twelve months’ notice, shall require it. 
Clearly this is negotiation, and belongs to the 
treaty-making power, because it, in fact, makes a 
new treaty with Great Britain. 

Until within a recent period, such seems to have 
been the opinion entertained. Such certainly was 
the opinion so late as the first session of the last 
Congress. The Committee on Territories, at the 
head of which was a learned and distinguished ju- 
rist, since Governor of Tennessee, at that session, 
in their report accompanying a bill to organize 
some system of law in Oregon, hold this language 
in reference to the proper department of the Gov- 
ernment to give this notice: ** Any possible incon- 
‘ veniences arising from the continuance of the con- 
vention of 1227, not now anticipated by the com- 
mittee, can, and doubtless will, be looked to by 
the Executive, who can at any time abrogate the 
same, by giving the notice contemplated in it. 
The giving of that notice, being a matter of treaty 
stipulations, belongs, perhaps, exclusively to the 
Executive, on whose province there is no occa- 
sion, and the committee have no inclination, to 
intrude. ’’t 
Many reasons might be given why, so long asa 
treaty is suffered to continue, questions respecting 
negotiation should not be agitated by this House. 
Throwing such questions before the people, through 
the discussions oy converts the people and the 
House of Representatives into negotiators in dero- 
gation of the Constitution, and in derogation of the 
rights and duties of the Executive and Senate, to 
whom such delicate and often complicated matters 
are wisely submitted. 

While these are my opinions as to the authori- 
ty of this House to pass this resolution of notice, 
I have as little doubt that, as an advisory act, we 
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p. 374. 
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May say 


may speak the voice of the people. We 
such advice, or we may withhold it. We 
to the Executive, if you so conduct the important 
matters committed to you as to continue this hee. 
ty, it will or will not be wise and prudent; and if 
you abrogate it, it will or will not be acceptable 
in our opinion, to those whom we represent. Suc}, 
has uniformly been the practice of the Hous. 
During the first two Administrations, it was Seales 
tomary to vote a response, in the House, to tho 
Annual Message of the Executive; and thoy h 
this practice afterwards fell into disuse, the House 
has never failed to give an expression of Opinion 
by way of advice or answer, whenever a suita! 
occasion seemed to demand it. But I protest 
against the attempt on the part of the House to 
abrogate a treaty by legislation, unless it sh] 
first be shown that a violation of the treaty has 
been cominitted by the other party; or, when its 
observance is so ruinous that war itself would be 
preferable. Then, under the power to make war, 
Congress may perhaps assume the responsibility 
of the abrogation, because we would thereby make 
war by presenting a casus belli to the other party. 
All the resolutions which have been submitted, 
whether original or those proposed as amendmenis, 
except those presented by my colleague, [Mr. 
3LACK,] propose legislative action. In form, they 
assume to confer authority, and impose the duty, 
on the Executive to give the notice. They pre- 
suppose a want of power in the President and Sei- 
ate to give this notice. With these views, were I 
to concur in the expediency of the measvre, still I 
would be unable to vote for any of the resolutions 
before the committee, except those of my colleague. 
I will now invite the attention of the committce 
to the second proposition—the inquiry as to the 


le 


expediency of the measure. With all the patience 


and candor, and diligence of research, which the 


| importance of the subject merits, and under a full 
sense of the responsibility of my situation, I have 


ger and distress, 


labored, since the commencement of the session, 
to examine the subject in strict reference to my 
own duty and the good of the country. Whena 
question arises between the United States and Great 
Britain, am always under the necessity of school- 
ing myself before I approach its examination. Na- 
tional prejudices are probably as unphilosophical 
as anti-christian; yet, under long and continued 
causes of irritation, they are not easily subdued 
nor readily disregarded. I confess there is an Le- 
reditary hate which still lingers, not only in my 
own breast, but also in the breasts of hundreds of 
my constituents, against the British nation. In the 
war of the Revolution, my entire congressional dis- 
trict was an extended battle-field. From George- 
town to Cheraw, not a neighborhood, and scarcely 
a family mansion, was without its incident of dan- 
In the swamps and in the open 
plain, by the household altars and firesides, in the 
presence and under the encouragement, mingled 
with trepidation, of wives and children, there were 


| deadly strifes between the subjects of that Power 
_and the ancestors of those whom I have the honor 


to represent Under Marion, and Kalb, and Con- 
way, and Thomas, and hundreds more, whose 
military deeds would add lustre to the pages of the 
history of any people, the glorious war of freedom 
was waged with sanguinary and various success. 
With the exception of Marion, they have all found 
the grave of historic oblivion, for want of writers 


| to record their achievements— 


“They had no poet—and they died.” 


But the interesting family legends of the region 
preserve a pious record of their services and suifer- 
ings, and perpetuate, almost in defiance of our re- 
ligion, the name of Briton as synonymous with 
enemy. Subsequent causes of irritation have been 
multiplied in the taunts and offensive policy of our 
ancient foe, which have provoked a love for our 
prejudices, despite the persuasion of our interest, 
or the sweet suggestions of charity to a better 
feeling. 

Sir, we fully appreciate the evils of war, and its 
more than ordinary horrors, when waged by such 


_ stern and powerful belligerents as the United States 


and Great Britain would be. 


The sacrifice of life 
and treasure, the stagnation of business and enter- 


| prise, the suspension of all improvements in the 


| ings of individua 


face of the country and the arts of life, the suffer- 
Is and the distress in families, 
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which the cruelties of war necessarily inflict, the 
destruction of property, both public and private, 
the malign influence upon the morals, both of the 
citizens and the Government, are some of those 


evils. [turn away froma description of its hor- 
rors. The glories of the battle-field are won amid 


the legalized cruelties of butchery, and the laws of 
civilized warfare but feebly control the excesses of 
passion, or the wild brutality of an excited soldiery. 
in full view of its aggravated evils, however, when 
the Government of the country shall find a war 
necessary and just, and shall summof the citizens 
to the defence of our rights or honor, notwithstand- 
in the taunts which have been so gratuitously cast 
upon South Carolina in this debate, her people will 
be found among the foremost in the fight—roused 
to the fanaticism of patriotism and valor by a rec- 
ollection of their fathers’ deeds in arms, and by a 
natural zeal to avenge every wrong and insult 
which Great Britain, in fact or seemingly, has, 
from first to last, ever offered us. But, sir, we 
would not provoke, nor do we desire, an unjust 
war. I will, therefore, always look narrowly at 
ihe cause of war, and especially at every question 
of controversy between us and Great Britain. It 
isdue to ourselves, no less than to others, to be 


just. 


Itis with such feelings that I have looked into 


this question of expediency. Is it expedient that 
this convention for the joint occupation of Oregon 
should be now terminated? There was atime when 
iis continuance was wise and proper; and, in my 
judgment, it would still be so but for supervening 
causes, Which have recently, within the last few 
years, been thrown in, and are daily becoming 
more powerful, and which make the continuance 
of the convention unwise and dangerous. I will 
state briefly the reasons for the abrogation of the 
convention, 

1. The honor of the country requires it.—National 
jonor is no empty bauble or idle fancy. Itis one 
of the great elements of national wealth and de- 
fence; just as much so as the funds in the treasu- 
y, or the hardy population which treads your soil. 
itdefends the citizen wherever he goes, both in 

rson and property, and is as potential in its in- 
juence on the interests of a country as any other 
element of wealth or defence. It may be tarnished, 
not only by submission to injuries and insults from 
abroad, but equally by a neglect of the duties of 
justice and protection to the citizens at home. No 
duty of the Government is more plain than that of 
protection to the citizens by the proper exercise of 
regular authority, and the due administration of 
law in its various functions and offices. The citi- 
zens in every part of the republic have equally the 
right of being protected; and no arrangement of the 
Government with a foreign nation, of which it can 
disentangle itself, can honorably continue, which 
ties the hands of the Government, and limits its 
ability to give that protection and care to a portion 
of its citizens, which is the birthright of all, and 
which is granted to all. 

Distinguished statesmen have doubted, some 
have denied, our authority to extend the laws of 
ihe United States over Oregon pending the conven- 
tion of 1827. All admit that we are not free to act 
as fully in this matter as we might do if the con- 
vention were abrogated. In the last year or two, 
our citizens, with their wives and children, have 
passed into Oregon. It is said that a population 
ofeight thousand souls are now there, and that the 
uumber is constantly increasing. Their petitions 
have come up to us, asking for the protection of 
Government and law. Can we disregard their 

rayer? Ought we not to grantit? And, if so, 
can we honorably grant it in stinted measure, 
craduated by nice constructions and embarrassing 
stipulations of a treaty with Great Britain which 
we have the power, by compact, toannul? Ought 
we not to be as free to protect Oregon as Iowa or 


‘rT: a ° 
Wisconsin? When we had only a transient pop- |, 


viation of hunters and traders in the territory, the | 
convention might well enough continue; now that 
we have a permanent population of settlers, re- 
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provement or enterprise will preserve their accus- 
tomed activity under the uncertainty and threaten- 
ed hazards of the existing state of things? The 
public mind is perplexed, and men of business and 
capital are measurably paralyzed in their plans and 
operations. All classes of our citizens are uneasy 
and disquieted. Without a speedy settlement of 
our causes of difference with Great Britain, these 
doubts and disquietudes will increase with the in- 
creasing bitterness and irritation of the prolonged 
controversy. The notice to abrogate the conven- 
tion will accelerate negouations, by forcing upon 
both parties the necessity of terminating and ad- 
justing the whole matter. 

3. The preservation of peace requires it.—To those 
who reflect how rapidly international differences, 
when actively canvasse d, engender and imbitter the 
prejudices and enmities of the respective citizens 
and subjects of the nations disputant, and how, after 
a short time, the charms of peace are forgotton, 
and the evils of a war no longer dreaded, under 
the angry impulses and stubborn pride of aroused 
patriotism and military enthusiasm incident to a 
protracted controversy of this kind, scarcely a 
word is necessary in illustration of this proposi- 
tion. Look to the history of the day touching this 
matter. Two years ago—yes, sir, a year ago—the 
whole matter was capable of satisfactory arrange- 
ment, in conformity with the offer of adjustment 
and settlement proposed by the President. Such 
an arrangement would have given almost universal 
satisfaction in the United States. Now, under the 
heat of discussion, as well here as in the country, 
many are opposed to that basis of adjustment, and 
would prefer war even to it. The longer the con- 
troversy is kept open, the more prevalent will be- 
come this opinion, and so much the more will be 
diminished the chances of an amicable arrange- 
ment. Delay is dangerous. 

If the American citizens and British subjects in 
Oregon should escape a collision, which is not to 
be expected, in the state of the public mind, and 
amid the causes and occasions of irritation, re- 
sulting from their proximity and intercourse with 
each other in that distant region; more especially, 
too, when their hardy and fearless character for 
adventure, as pioneers, is remembered; it will be 
almost impossible to keep the question without 
the vortex of politics within the States; it will be 
made a political hobby; parties will either divide 


| upon it, or, instructed by the disasters of opposi- 
tion to ‘Texas, will vie with each other in making 


bold and extreme demands on Great Britain. 


‘Thrown into the strifes of our election, it will no 


longer be a question of negotiation. Our demands, 
as supposed to have been ascertained and fixed by 
the result in the popular vote, must be literally re- 


| cognised and granted by Great Britain, or war is 


inevitable, 


| party will recede. 


In the meantime, the same state of 
things will be growing up in England. Neither 
It will be made a point of hon- 


| or between the nations, which the sword only can 
, can adjust. 


4. The preservation of Oregon requires it.—Sir, 


who remembers not the caustic rebuke with which 
| Lord Chatham scowled down that fawning royal- 


ist, Townshend, inthe British Parliament, when, in 


one of his tirades against the American colonies, he 


grown up to strength and power, 


urged the right of Parliament to levy contributions 
on them, in consideration of the kindness of the 
Government of Great Britain in planting them in 
America, and taking care of them until they had 
With that con- 
temptuous majesty of mien which truth only can 
inspire when offended by the presence of injustice 
and falsehood, and which no one ever wore with a 
prouder or more becoming port than the great 


| statesman of England, no sooner had Townshend 


made the assertion than he echoed back his words, 
and indignantly replied: ‘* Your oppressions plant- 
ed them there. 
lect.’? May not, hereafter, some citizens of this 
Republic beyond the Rocky mountains, some _ ru- 
ral Pitt beyond those stony cliffs, burning with a 


| sense of our injustice towards that portion of the 


quiring the establishment and administration of || 


regular government, the honor of the country de- 
mands its abrogation. 


2. The interest of the country requires it.—Can it 


country, turn upon us the like withering rebuke? 
he not say, truly, we *‘ have grown by your 


Ma 
} . . ‘ 
negiakts” we have increased in power without your 


be expected that the commerce and business of the |, 


country will prosper ; or that the pursuits of indus- 
‘ry and the investment of capital in plans of im- 


aid; we have defended ourselves without your pro- 
tection; we are freemen, and independent of all the 
world; you cast us off in our infancy, now learn 


| to dread our manhood ? 


They have grown by your neg- |! 
y grown by ye g- 


Dd 


a* 
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I have already said that, so long as the conven- 
tion continues, we cannot give full protection and 
aid to Oregon. Injustice on our part may well 
teach the settlers there to dream of independence 
and a separate government. ‘To be the eawian 
of an empire, the founder of a great people on that 
far-distant Ausonian shore, would be no small 
temptation or unenvied glory to an ambitious man. 
Great Britain would, pe rhaps, be not unfrie ndly 
to such a design. If, then, we would not muluply 
difficulties in our own way, or increase the hazards 
of our retaining Oregon as part of the United States, 
this conve ntion should be te rminated, 

What will be the effect of this notice? IT have 
assumed, in my argument, that our claim to Ore- 
gon is clear and unquestionable up to some point. 
I have not time to review the evidence of our title 


i 


, 
hor is it necessary, Enouech has bee hh said alre ady 9 
in this debate, on that subject. From all the in- 
vestigation which I have Leen able to give th 
ject, Lhave come to the conclusion, that if this 
were a new question —what lawyers denominate 
res integra—we would have the best title up to 54° 
40’. But it is not res integra; it is, in some re- 
spects, res adjudicata; and though there be no tri- 
bunal to enforce decisions on nations, yet a decent 
respect to the opinion of mankind requires fairness 
and justice in their practice and intercourse. 
Since 1790, when the Nootka Sound convention 
was made with Spain, England has set up claims 
to rights in Oregon. We have allowed her to 
share equal privileges in common with ourselves. 
By solemn treaty in 1818, and afterwards in 1827 
we have, in some sort, recognised the existence o 
her rights. On repeated occasions we have offer- 
ed to divide the territory at the 49th degree of lati- 
tude. South of this parallel we have never com- 
promitted our rights by an offer of any kind; and 
to this extent I consider our utle ** clear and un- 
questionable.’’ I believe my constituents will 
never consent to surrender one foot south of this 
line. Let war, with whatever desolation it may 
bring, be the only remaining alternative, still they 
will never degrade the rights of the country, or 
bastardize themselves, as the descendants of revo- 
lutionary sires, by surrendering a foot of soil to 
Great Britain which is clearly our own. In refer- 
ence to all that has been done, as well as that such 
an arrangement would give us a straight line of 
boundary from the Rocky mountains to the sea, I 
think it a fair line of compromise; and further, if 
Great Britain should offer that line to the Presi- 
dent, he is bound in fairness to accept it. This 
result the notice will most probably effeet, 

If, in consequence of the notice, war shall ensue, 
I shall regard it as a great calamity. 1 believe that 
nothing will bring it upon us but egregious blun- 
ders on both sides; or great and deliberate wicked- 
ness, a total disregard of the interests of the citi- 
zens and subjects of both nations, and an utter 
contempt for the judgment of the civilized world. 
The question should be settled by negotiation. 
There will be no war, unless it is produced by po- 
litical blundering or political sinning. I have no 
fears respecting our Executive; and we have hos- 
tages from Great Britain. These are her interests. 
By these we hold her to peace, and by these tlie 
St civilized world holds her to a continuance of 
that peace which for thirty years she has observen. 
Not only her foreign and commercial interests, but 
her domestic interests also, bind her to peace. Na- 
tions have no future state of rewards and punish- 
ments; national sins, therefore, if punished at all, 
must receive the chastisements of God in temporal 
calamities. War, pestilence, and famine, are the 
usual penalties of Providence on national offences, 


i€ SUD 


. 
. 
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| Civil war is the usual penalty for civil oppression, 


If Great Britain shall be so unwise as to make war 
upon us concerning this Oregon question, it may 
possibly be the time and occasion for the Almighty 
to unkennel upon her the millions she has oppress- 
ed for ages past, and whom she still holds beneath 
her iron yoke. They will, in his Almighty hand, 
become the terrible instrument of avenging their 
own wrongs, and those of the oppressed genera- 
tions who preceded them. Let her remember how 
God made the oppressors the victims of the op- 
pressed in France, and let her tremble. Peace is 
her policy; I think she will pursue it. 

There are other topics connected with the ques- 
tion to which I would be pleased to advert; but I 
see my sand runs low. 
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Sir, you no doubt remember the story in my- 
thology which represents Time, under the name of 
Saturn, as the destroyer of his own children. We 
have seen the Grecian myth practically illustrated 
‘The inexorable hammer, 
in the hand of Time’s high priest—your worthy 

elf—has, hour after hour, fallen regularly, as if 
marking the mystic periods of sacrifice, when vic- 
tim after victim, dressed in all the wreaths of rhet- 
ort *s most « hou c flowers, has been led up to the 
altar, and, with all his blushing honors thick upon 
him, has been smitten down, amidst appropriate 
rites and ceremonies observed by the anxious wor- 


throuvhout this debate. 


shippers of the same divinity, who gather round 
him in his last moments, and drown the gloomy 
wailings of his voice, and the sweet eloquence of a 
peroration, in the hurried tumult and wild chorus 
of “Mr. Chairman! Mr. Chairman!’ I would 
spare myself from this violentend; and submitting 
to what is, beyond all doubt, “ manifest destiny,” 
I will simoly return my thanks to the committee 
for their kind attention, and sacrifice my wishes for 
further debate, without waiting for the formal knell 
of your hammer. 


OREGON QUESTION, 


SPEECH OF MR. TRUMAN SMITH, 


OF CONNECTICUT, 


LEPRESENTATIVES, 
February 7, 1846. 


On the Resolution for terminating the joint occupa- 
tion of Oregon. 


Mr. TRUMAN SMITH obtained the floor and 


said: 


In rue Hovse or 


Mr. Cuaimman, I do not know that it will be in 
my power to aid essentially the deliberations of the 
committee on this important subject; but having, 
unexpectedly to myself, been constituted a member 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs; having turn- 
ed my attention most anxiously to the considera- 
tion of the state of our relations 
with Great Britain, arising from the Oregon con- 
troversy, and particularly to the question of notice 
involved in the resolution on your table, I ask the 
indulgence of the committee while I give an expo- 
sition of the reasons and motives which will con- 
trol my action on the present occasion. Iam the 
more desirous to declare my sentiments, because, 
from the outset of the session, 1 have indulged 
lively apprehensions that this unfortunate contro- 
versy would involve the two countries in a collis 
ion at no distant day. Idid not doubt but that the 
authorities on both sides of the Atlantic entertained, 
ia general form, purposes of a pacific adjustment; 
but UT feared that one or both of them would, by 
the current of events, be swept into a position from 
which retreat would be so difficult as to render a 
conflict certain. Unless wiser and better counsels 
shall prevail at both ends of the avenue than those 
which the last few weeks have made manifest, the 
Government of the United States will, in my judg- 
ment, within a brief space, find itself in that cate- 
gory. 

The territory of Oregon has been in dispute be- 
tween the two Governments ever since 1818. Not 
being able to adjust it then, they, by the conven- 
tion of that year, in effect, agreed to adjourn it over 
for the period of ten years, providing in substance 
that the country of Oregon, with its harbors, bays, 
and creeks, and the navigation of all rivers within 
the same, should be open for the period named to 
the vessels, subjects, and citizens of the two Pow- 
ers, reserving the rights of any other State or Pow- 
er to the territory, and declaring that their sole ob- 


resent eritical 


ject was to prevent disputes and differences among 


themselves, 

In 1827 it was deemed expedient to extend the 
convention of 1818 indefinitely, with the proviso 
that either party might abrogate the convention at 
any time after the 20th of October, 1828, on giving 
tweive months’ notice. 

Under these conventions the citizens of both 
countries acquired the right of access to the waters 


of Oregon—the right of commerce with the abori- 


vines of the country, and the right of entering on 
the territory, and of making settlements at pleas- 
ure, 





It is said that the conventions of 18]8 and 1827 |! 
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should not be denominated treaties of joint occu- 
pation; but such is the character which both 
Governments have given to them for many years; 
it is now too late to recede; and, besides, [ do not 


see how a mere change of phraseology can vary | 


the rights of Great Britain or the United States. 


{ suppose that both parties have enjoyed the | 


rights of commercial intercourse over the whole 


territory—American citizens in some degree—Brit- | 


ish subjects much more; but in the matter of set- 
tlements the parties have so exercised their rights 
that Great Britain may now be said to be substan- 
tially in possession of all the territory north of the 


Columbia river, and we of all south of the same | 


river. 
lam of the opinion that British subjects are in 
the enjoyment of more of the territory in dispute 


than their Government, on a fair consideration of | 


its pretensions, can justly claim; and I will uphold 
the existing Administration in all suitable efforts 


to vindicate the American claim, and to reduce the |! 
possessions of Great Britain to their proper limits, | 

No member of this committee, nor citizen of the | 
country, can be more deeply impressed than I am | 
with the necessity of bringing this controversy to | 


a speedy close. The irritation existing, both here 


and in Great Britain, is getting to be excessive. It | 


will assume a more and more aggravated form; 
and the affair will result in the most disastrous 
consequences, unless it is promptly adjusted. 


It is now proposed to give the notice provided | 


for by the convention of 1827, and the resolution 
on your table declares that the President should 
forthwith take the proper steps to abrogate the 
treaty at the expirauon of twelve months. The 
President, in his Message at the opening of the 


present session of Congress, says, in substance, | 


that the notice ought now to be given, and adds: 
‘** | recommend that provision be made by law for 
giving it accordingly, and terminating, in this man- 
ner, the convention of the 6th of August, 1827.”’ 


1 have considerably modified my opinions on the | 


subject of the notice during the progress of this 
discussion. y 
was that | ought not to vote for it at all; but more 
mature reflecuon has brought me to the conclusion 


that it is expedient, if not indispensable, to abro- | 


gate the convention of 1827, and that | ought to 


vote for a qualified notice or in a modified form. | 
But I cannot vote for the proposition on your table 


to confer absolute power on the Executive, nor for 
notice inthe form of any one of the numerous 
modifications which have been proposed, unless 
that offered by the honorable genteman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Darcan] be an exception. I think 
favorably of that proposition. ‘The honorable 
member proposes to commence at the Pacific and 
run the line through the middle of the straits sep- 
arating Vancouver’s Island from the main land, 
(called the Straits of Fuca,) and to proceed from 
thence to a point on the coast south of the mouth 
of Frazer’s river, at the parallel of 49°, and from 
thence in that parallel to the Rocky mountains, 


riving to the United States all south, and to Great |) 


sritain all north of that parallel. This proposition 
concedes to Great Britain the lower end of Van- 
couver’s Island as an equivalent for the navigation 
of the Columbia river, and would make the basis 
of adjustment substantially what has been pe seord 
edly offered by our Government. I desire to thank 
the honorable member not only for his able speech, 
but for his truly statesmanlike proposition.* Con- 
ceived in a spirit of moderation and equity, prof- 
fering to Great Britain the olive branch, and se- 


curing to the Republic all that is important or |) 


essential in the territory of Oregon, we should ac- 


quire by such an arrangement nearly all the coun- | 


try drained by the waters of the Columbia river, 


and in Port Discovery, Admiralty Inlet, Hood’s | 


Canal, and Puget’s Sound, a series of harbors more 


magnificent than any other in the western world. | 


I do not insist, however, that we shonld advert to 
any precise line; but | do contend thet, in author- 
izing or recommending the notice, we should in 
some emphatic form make known to the President 
the wish of Congress that the controversy should 


* One of the resolutions submitted by Mr. DarGan was at | 


one time adopted by the Committee of the Whole by a vote 
of 101 to 98. It was afterwards set aside. If it had ulti- 
mately received the sanction of the committee and of the 
House, | should have considered it my duty to vote for the 
notice. 


In the first instance, my impression | 
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| be adjusted on the basis of a just and equitable 
|| compromise, and then, in my opinion, there would 
| be an end of the matter in one month. 


The rea- 
|, sons why I cannot vote for the powe 


; : r of notice, 
unless it be qualified, I must postpone to a subse- 


quent part of my argument. 
; And here, Mr. Chairman, permit me to say, that 
in my action on this subject, I intend to be rovern. 
ed by no other considerations than such as apper- 
tain to the subject itself. I have been apprehensive 
_ that this question of Oregon might become the mere 
| football of party. I have heard it intimated that 
| there is a good deal of political chequer-playing wo- 
ing on in regard to this matter, and that men of 
high aspirations are making a stalking-horse of the 
subject to ride into the Presidency. I will refrain 
from expressing the feelings which such a sugges- 
tion is adapted to awaken in every honest mind 
and content myself with the expression of a hope 
that there is yet enough of rectitude and of patriot. 
ism left in our public councils to checkmate such 
| detestable purposes, if any such exist. Nor can | 
_ consent that the dispute about Oregon shall be mix- 
ed up with the question of Texas. If anv one de- 
sires to know my opinion on the subject of Texas 
annexation, I refer them to the sentiments of my 
State, not only as made known by the exercise of 
the elective franchise, but as often declared to Con- 
gress by resolutions of our General Assembly, con- 
_ ceived in the strongest terms of opposition and re- 
pugnance; one set of which was submitted by my 
colleague [Mr. Rockwe .t] at the present session; 
|| or, if I ought to be more explicit, 1 am willing to 
declare that I regard the measure as a palpable vio- 
lation of the Constitution of the United States, more 
| so than any other which has occurred since the or- 
ganization of the Government in 1789, and is, be- 
sides, highly objectionable on other grounds. But 
it is said that it would be right and just to involve 
the country in war with Great Britain, to the end 
that peculiar calamities may be inflicted on the 
South for what we at the North call ‘‘ the Texas 
iniquity.’’ But 1 will not recognise any such mo- 
tive of action. Iam not prepared to say that the 
Southern States are much, if any, more responsi- 
|| ble for this enormous wrong than the free States. 
I cannot forget that, while the free States gave a 
|| majority of no less than forty-five electoral votes in 
favor of Polk and Texas, the slaveholding States 
| gave a majority of only twenty votes. Besides, if 
fire, desolation, and the sword are to be carried 
into the South, I ask, what is to be done with those 
|| States which opposed Texas annexation? What 
is to be done with Delaware, Maryland, North 
Carolina, ever-glorious Kentucky, and patriotic 
and noble-minded Tennessee? What is to be done 
| with our gallant friends in Georgia and Louisiana, 
| who, under circumstances of great difficulty, stood 
| by the Constitution, and were at last overcome 
only by frauds more stupendous than were ever 
before committed in this or any other country? 
The truth is, that this project of Winton annexation 
was started by the late President Tyler, in further- 
ance of his ridiculous pretensions to the Presidency, 
|| (by re-election,) an idea which never obtained a 
1] folemat anywhere out of the Presidential man- 
' sion. The demagogues all over the country imme- 
diately seized hold of the scheme, and, after prac- 
| tising awhile upon the credulity and shallowness 
of its author, wielded it with success in promoting 
| the election of President Polk. If the slaveholding 
predilections of the South are responsible, in some 
degree, for this wrong, I hold that the spoils-grasp- 
ing propensities of the North are equally so; and 
therefore I will never consent to have the United 
|| States involved in a war under the idea of inflicting 
disasters on the former section of the country. If 
any man is to be invested with the powers of retri- 
bution, in reference to this subject, he can hardly 
‘| confine his labors to the South—he will doubtless 
take the circuit of the whole Union, scattering 
_ everywhere, to the right and left, “ firebrands, ar- 
rows, and death;’’ and perhaps he may think that 
equal and exact justice requires him to reserve a 
few bolts for a certain party at the North, who, 
from a mistaken sense of duty, threw away, at the 
late Presidential election, their votes on a third 
candidate, and thus contributed effectually to ex- 
|| tend ‘‘ the area of freedom’’ in the Southwest. 
‘| But it is said we ought to lay our hands on the 
|| whole of Oregon, to be converted into free States, 
|| to countervail the gain to the slave States by the 
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acquisition of Texas. W by 
Is it that we should claim the whole of Oregon, 


The Oregon Question—Mr. Truman Smith. 


What is meant by this? 


independent of our right to the whole? If the en- | 
tire territory is truly ours, then we must stand up | 


for our rights, irrespective of any question about 
Texas; but if we have not a just claim to the 
whole, the American people will hardly undertake 
a robbery of territory in one quarter to match a 
robbery committed in another, and that, too, on 
mere calculations of domestic advantage. Besides, 
the party on whom the operation is to be perform- 
ed is a burly old gentleman of the name of Bull, 
who is likely to make a much stouter resistance 
than the poor Mexican Don, whom you may vic- 
timize at any time with impunity. I insist, there- 
fore, this is a question by itself; that it is a broad 
national question, to be taken up and considered 
calmly and dispassionately, with a view to a just 
appreciation of the rights of the Republic, and to 
assert those rights with all the firmness which a 
high sense of patriotic duty must inspire. 

And here, Mr. Chairman, I will advert fora 
moment to what I understand to be the position of 
those with whom I usually co-operate in this Hall 
in regard to the pending controversy. We wish it 
to be distinctly understood that we shall throw no 
factious opposition in the way of the Administra- 
tion; we are disposed to co-operate with the Exe- 
cutive in efforts to assert our rights, and to resist 
the policy of Great Britain, promptly and effect- 
ively, So far as it is aggressive. We are disposed 
to do entire justice to the President and Cabinet, 
and appreciate highly the zeal and ability display- 
ed by a late and the present Secretary of State, in 
the correspondence laid before Congress. But, if 
the Administration shall wantonly or unnecessarily 
involve us in a war with Great Britain, we believe 
the American people will hold them to high respon- 
sibilities. However imprudent the Executive may 
be, we intend to rally in support of the country; 
and, whether in public or private life, will do all 
in our power to repel aggression, and vindicate the 
honor of our flag. But we intend to hold the Ad- 
ministration to the performance of three rigid con- 
ditions ; first, that they prosecute the war with 
vigor; secondly, with ability; and, thirdly, with 
success. We shall allow them no margin—will 
not abate one hair—and if they fail, we shall en- 
deavor to place the Government in the hands of 
better and more competent men, who will concen- 
trate upon the contest all the energies of the Amer- 
ican people, and conquer for the Republic, at an 
early day, a glorious peace. 

But, sir, [ desire to approach a little nearer to the 
great question before us. In the first place, in con- 
nexion with the ground taken by the Administra- 
tion, I shall recur to the late correspondence be- 
tween the two Governments, upon some of the 
features of which it is important to fix the atten- 
tion of the country. It is now said that we not 
only have the best title to the whole of Oregon, but 
that it is expedient to push our claim to that ex- 
tremity. Butthis is a new view of the subject, to 
which our Government has arrived since the 4th of 
March, 1845—whether in the light of the celebra- 
ted Baltimore resolution declaring “ our title to 
the whole of the territory of Oregon to be clear and 
unquestionable,”’ I leave others to judge. But it 
will be observed that the negotiations have ever 
been conducted between the two Governments on 
the basis of compromise, neither party indicating, 
until recently, a wish to exclude the other wholly 
from the territory. Such was the fact in the ne- 
gotiations preliminary to the convention of the 18th 
of October, 1818. The same basis was acted on 
in the correspondence intermediate and prelimina- 
ry to the convention of the 6th of August, 1827. 

he negotiations were resumed and prosecuted un- 
der the auspices of Mr. Calhoun upon that idea. 
This distinctly appears from the protocol of the 
23d of August, 1844, signed by Mr. Calhoun and 
Mr. Pakenham, in which they recognised the au- 
thority of each ‘ to treat of ihe respective claims 
‘of the two Governments to the Oregon territory, 


‘with a view to establish a permanent boundary | 


‘between the two countries westward of the Rocky 
‘mountains to the Pacific ocean,” the plenipoten- 
aries interchanging assurances of a desire on both 
sides *“*to approach the question with an earnest 
‘ desire, and in the spirit of compromise, to effect 

an adjustment consistent with the honor and just 
‘interests of either party.’’ Thus the parties sub- 
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} and from thence down the middle of that river 
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stantially admitted that each had a better claim to 


| Some part of the territory, and that there should be 


an equitable division between them. We had three 
times previously, in attempting to adjust the con- 
troversy, that is to say in 1818, 1824, and 1826, 
offered to Great Britain to divide the territory by 
the parallel of 49°, and in 1818 and in 1826 we of- 
fered in addition the navigation of the Columbia 
river south of that parallel. In July, 1824, Great 


| Britain offered to the United States to divide the 


territory by extending the parallel 
northeasternmost branch of th 


of 49° 


Columbia 


to the 
river, 
to 
the Pacific ocean. In addition to that, in Decem- 
ber, 1826, she offered us a detached territory of 
near one hundred miles square, situated on the 
Straits of Fuca, in which is a valuable harbo 
ed Port Discovery. Under these circumstances 
the negotiation was opened by Mr. Calhoun and 
Mr. Pakenham on the 23d of August, 1844, which, 
so far as the former gentleman 1s concerned, ter- 


r call- 


minated with his retirement from the State Depart- 


ment on the organization of the present Adminis- 
tration, in March last. While the subject was in 
the hands of Mr. C., the British Plenipotentiary 
made two propositions for an adjustment of the 
dispute: 

1. The British Minister, on the 26th of Aucust, 
1844, reproposed the basis of 1826; that is to say, 
the line of 49° and the Columbia river, with the 
same detached territory; and, in addition, offered 
to make free to the United States any port or ports 
which the American Government might desire, 
either on the main land or Vancouver’s Island, 
south of latitude 49°. This seems to have been 
promptly rejected by our Government. 

2. On the 15th of January last the British Gov- 
ernment offered to the United States to refer the 
ditferences between them to arbitration, suggesting 
that, under the circumstances, no more fair or hon- 
orable mode of settling the question could be 


| adonted. 


This proposition Mr. C. waived, but did not 
positively decline, expressing the hope that the 
controversy might be settled by the negotiations 
then pending between the two countries. 

During the administration of the State Depart- 
ment by Mr. C. no direct proposition was made 
on our part for an adjustment of the question; but 
Mr. C., it is believed, in the discussion, satisfac- 
torily proved that we were entitled to all that part 
of the territory which is drained by the waters of 
the Columbia river, and thus indicated an opinion 
that the country should be divided by the parallel 
of 499, 

Under these circumstances the negotiation fell 
into the hands of Mr. Buchanan, who, on the 12th 
of July last, addressed to the British Minister his 
first letter, and offered a division on the parallel of 
49°, withdrawine the navigation of the Columbia 
river, comprised in our last offer, to wit, that of 
1826. 

‘This was promptly rejected by the British Min- 
ister, he using the tart expression that he ** trusts 
‘the American Plenipotentiary will be prepared to 
‘offer some further proposal for the settlement of 
‘the Oregon question, more consistent with fairness 
‘and equity, and with the reasonable expectations 
‘of the British Government.’’ 

Mr. Buchanan then withdraws the proposition 
of the 49th parallel, (an act that would seem to be 
superfluous, as the British Minister had already 
rejected it,) totally repudiates the basis of compro- 
mise, and goes peremptorily for the whole territo- 
ry of Oregon.* 

‘In this state of things the subject is submitted 
for the consideration of Congress, and there are 
three features which mark the case which I think 
should attract the attention of the American peo- 


ple. 


*Immediately after my remarks were made in committee 
the President communicated a recent correspondence be- 
tween the two Governments, from which it appears that 


Great Britain has offered again to submit the matter in dis- | 


pute either to a neutral Power, or to competent citizens of 
such Power, or to a commission of eminent citizens of the 


two countries, and that our Government have rejected arbit- | 


rament in any and every form. If our title to the whole of 
Oregon is 80 very clear, it is strange that the question can- 
not be safely confided to such a man as Chief Justice Taney 
and some high judicial functionary of Great Britain? 
there not some danger, under such circumstances, that the 
world will think that we are not very honest or sincere in 


| Our pretensions? 


| tinguished ability. 
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1. While Great Britain, in the 


has made a more 


late nevotiation, 
favorable offer to us than she 
ever did before, we have made to her one less favor- 
able than we did before. She has added to her 
offer of Ist of December, 1826, free ports either 
on Vancouver’s Island or the main land below the 
parallel of 49°, while we have withdrawn the nav- 
igation of the Columbia river. Itis this cireum- 
stance Which attracted the attention of the honor- 
able member from New York [Mr. Kine] early in 
the session, Who, in remarking on this subject, said 


} 1; 1 5 oe i - ps 
he believed that the .ddministration knew that this 


offer would be rejected whe made it; and after- 
wards, explaining, he 


yh meant was, 
that any man of ce ense must have known that 


ai 

biney 
; ’ "OY 
a ided, fib tie 
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the British Crovernment would reject ii. ‘The first 
category made the Administration knaves, the see- 
ond, fools; but I sh not be so imdecorous as to 
call them either the one or the other. But why 


did the gentleman say that any man of common 
sense must have anticipated a rejection It 


simply because, while Great Bi 


Vas 
tain was advanci cr 
towards us we were retreating from her—the tite 
being precise ly the same now that 1 was in [s826. 
It is difficult to see why the Administration, if di 
posed to withdraw the navigation of the C a, 
did not offer an equivalent to the British Govern 
ment. How can the world think that we are 
ing a solution of this question in the spiritof peace, 
it we persist in such conduct? 

2. It isan extraordinary fact that the offer made 
by Mr. Buchanan (in his letter of the 12th of July 
last) was neither submitted to the British Govern- 
ment asan ultimatum, nor was it returned as such; 
or, in other words, Mr. B. did not give the Brittsh 
Plenipotentiary to understand that the forty-ninth 
parallel was the only proposition he could or 
would make, or the only terms on which we could 
adjust the controversy. On the contrary, 
British Minister was distinctly told that 
* President had determined to pursue the negot 


soeke 


the 
tt thie 
iin 
‘tion to its conclusion upon the principle of com- 
‘promise in which it commenced.” No doubt 
Mr. Pakenham supposed the proposition of Mr. 
B. was a mere bid; and, as it 
bid, he unfortunately rejected it. 


was a retreating 
At this the Pres- 
ident and his Seeretary seem to have taken fire. 
The y instantly determined to break up the neyotia- 


tion: they snatehed back the offer they had made, 
and then pushed the American claim up to §4° 
40’. If the Administration were resolved not to 
concede to Great Britain any more favorable 
than the parallel of 49° 
explicitly ? 
lel 


ek 


terms 
» WwW hy did the y not say so 
Why did they not return that paral- 
If this had been done, Mr. 
Pakenham would have been obheed to s¢ na the 
proposition to his Government, and possibly the 
controversy might have been ere this adjusted. 


" 


». 


as an ultimatum? 


Jut there is another circumstance, equally 
remarkable, to which I wish to direct the partl- 
cular attention of the committee, which consists in 
the fact that the argument best adapted to convince 
the British Minister of the justice of our proposi- 
tion was withheld till after he had rejected 11. The 
President says that he caused the offer to compro- 
mise on the forty-ninth degree, which had been 
rejected, to be subsequently withdrawn, and “ our 
‘title to the whole Oregon territory to be asserted, 
‘and, as is believed, maintained by irrefragable 
‘facts and arguments.’? Why were not these irref- 
ragable facts and arguments put forward in the 
first instance? Surely an argument adapted to 
prove that our title to the whole territory is “‘ clear 
and unquestionable,’? would operate powerfully to 
convince the British Government that they ought 
to accept of 499. Every one who looks over the 
papers cannot fail to see that our case is presented 
in Mr. Buchanan’s last letter. Whatever title we 
have to the whole territory is contained in state- 
ment J.B. 2, drawn up with great vigor and dis- 
The reservation of * the irref- 
ragable facts and arguments”’ till after the rejec- 
tion of our offer, is to me incomprehensible. Surely 
it could not have been the purpose of the Admin- 
istration, by crooked and disingenuous diplo- 
macy, to break off the negotiation, and thus in- 
volve the two countries in imminent danger of 
war. I cannot suspect gentlemen, for whom per- 
sonally I cherish sentiments of high respect, of so 
base a purpose; and yet it is difficult to see how 
they could have adopted a course better adapted to 
that end than the one in fact pursued. 
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And this would seem to me to be the proper 
place to inquire into the cause of all these difficul- 
ties. Hlow comes it about that our relations with 
Great Britain were, immediately after the acces- 
sion of the present Administration to office and 
wower, involved in so much embarrassment? Why 
owe there gone forth, throughout the country, so 
much agitation and alarm? and why have our 
miblic councils, and the whole American people, 
em so entirely engrossed, for many weeks, in 
anticipating all the revolting scenes of a direful 
war? The germ of all the evils, present and an- 
ticipated, date from the 30th day of May, A. D. 
1844, and had its origin in a political assemblage 
which was then in session in the city of Baltimore, 
and engaged in nominating, for one of the great 
parties of the Union, a candidate for the presi- 
dency. The assemblage usurped jurisdiction over 
the question of Oregon—they entered upon a new 
experment in diplomacy, and undertook to make 
ponent capital out of a question which had 
vn pending over a quarter of a century, which 
had occupied the attention of several Administra- 
tions, sal engrossed a large share of the best tal- 
ents of the country. This presumptuous body, 
afler passing through scenes of turbulence and vi- 
olence such as was never before witnessed in the 
country, plunged headlong into the midst of this 
dispute, and undertook, by an inflammatory ap- 
peal, to establish a title in our people to the whole 
of Oregon. What a humiliating spectacle! and 
how adapted to make our country and its institu- 
tions the laughing-stock and derision of the world! 
We had long seen the malignancy of party per- 
vading all branches of our domestic relations, de- 
hauching public and private morals, and over- 
throwing nearly all the great interests of the coun- 
try. At last this fell spirit has invaded the sanc- 
tuary of our foreign relations, and upon its foot- 
ale ps w ill come, ere long, should any miracle ena- 
ble us to escape now, ruthless war, with our coast 
ravaged, our commerce swept, our cities burnt, 


inyriads of treasure squandered, and oceans of 


blood poured forth. Such are the legitimate fruits 
of permitting party animosity to dabble in foreign 
nifairs. In the meantime, the Baltimore resolu- 
tion has fulfilled its mission, and James K. Polk, 


in accordance with the forms of the Constitution, | 


is proclaimed duly elected President of the United 
States. He leaves his abode in the State of Ten- 
nessee, where he had been in retirement several 
years, to take his place at the head of the Govern- 
ment. We soon find him onthe eastern front of our 
Capitol to assume fearful responsibilities. He was 
about to occupy a station which had been filled by 
a Washington. One would suppose he would feel 
nhove responding to the sentiments of a caucus. If 
he had no respect for his immediate predecessor, he 
must at least be disposed to treat the distinguish- 
ed statesman, who had just retired from the De- 
artmentof State, with ordinary decency; he must 
Cs some regard for the cause of peace, identi- 
fied as it is with the best interests of the country. 
But not so. Political capital was to be made, and 
therefore he throws a firebrand by re-echoing the 
Baltimore sentiment, that “our title to the whole 
of Oregon is clear and unquestionable,’ and then, 
to make the embroilment the more certain, he add- 
ed a menace to Great Britain, that it would be his 
duty to maintain, by all constitutional means, the 
right of the United States to the territory in dispute. 
This was understood on the other side of the At- 
lantie to be a menace; and it was palpably so. It 
will be observed that, at the time Mr. Polk made 
this summary disposition of the Oregon question, 
he had not been duly constituted President of the 
United States: he had not taken the oath of office. 
tHlowever well-informed the President may have 
been at that time about Oregon generally, it is cer- 
tain he was not familiar with the negotiations on 
the subject; and, at any rate, he could not have 
understood the existing state of such negotiations. 
In his Message he uses language which sufficiently 
indicates that such was the fact. In that docu- 
ment he says, in effect: ‘* My attention was early 
directed to the subject ;’’ and then, after giving the 
details, he adds: ‘* When I came into office, I 
found this to be the state of the negotiation.’’ He 
finally informs Congress that he had offered to di- 
vide the territory on the parallel of 49°, ‘ in de- 
ference to what had been done by his predeces- 
sors.’’ Why did he not feel that dateeics at the 


time he delivered his Inaugural Address? Will it 
be said he did not then know what ae had done ? 
If so, how came he to commit himself so rashly 


on a subject of so much delicacy? Why act in | 
the dark? Why not wait till he was surrounded | 
by his Cabinet, and had had time to look at the 


subject in all its bearings ? 
But the words * clear and unquestionable’’ had 


gone out from Baltimore, and he must respond to | 
them; he must assume a gallant bearing before | 


the American people; and therefore the pregnant 
allusion to all the constitutional means” with 
which he was to be invested, to be used in as- 
serting our right to the whole of Oregon. This, 
notwithstanding my respect for the President, I 
deem the height of imprudence; it was pre-emi- 


nently adapted to embroil us with Great Britain, | 
and is believed to be the principal source of exist- | 


ing difficulties. The President soon found that 
treating with a great Power like that of Great Brit- 
tain was an affair quite unlike responding to the 
sentiments of a party caucus, or making appeals 
with a view to popular impression. He found it 
would not quite do to come up to the scratch of 549 
40’. He began to feel all at once a profownd defer- 
ence for his predecessors, and incontinently offers 
to surrender to the British Government nearly one- 
half of the territory. If we really own the whole 
territory, how came the President to offer to give 
away one-half of it?) How could mere * defer- 


ence for predecessors’? impose an obligation to | 


make such a sacrifice? Or was it his object to 


curry favor with the British aristocracy? No | 
doubt they would be hugely delighted with a | 
Democratic President who should make them a | 
present of such a vast territory, especially when | 
our title is ** clear and unquestionable.’”’? But hav- | 


ing offered this magnificent boon, how came he to 


withdraw it? Why was his generosity so eva- || 


nescent? If the interests of the American people 


required the offer of 49°, no possible reason can | 
be assigned for withdrawing it. Those interests | 
are the same now as then—the hazards of war | 
and the importance of maintaining amicable rela- | 


tions with Great Britain are the same now as then. 
Why has the conduct of the Administration been 
so unstable, wavering, and inconstant? It is, I af- 


firm, owing to the fact that they have all the while | 


been under the dominion of different and wholly 
repugnant influences—the one a desire to maintain 
amicable relations with Great Britain, and the other 
a desire to maintain the same relations with their 


own party. There has been a constant struggle | 
between these antagonistical principles ever since | 


they came into power. When the former has the 
ascendency, the negotiation is carried forward on 


the only ground which can bring the dispute to a | 
veaceful issue, to wit, a compromise ; when the | 
ast, that basis is totally abandoned, and the Ad- | 
ministration go for **the whole of Oregon or none.”? | 
In short, we are trying an entire new experiment | 


in diplomacy. The Administration, in their mo- 
tives of action have been mixing up * foreign af- 


fairs’? with “* domestic affairs.”’ We are trying to | 


see how diplomacy and party politics will jump 
together. In the case of such an imbecile Power 
as Mexico it may do, but when you are dealing 


with such a character as John Bull it is quite an- | 


other affair. I shall watch the progress and result 
of this novelty with deep interest. 

Having thus presented to the consideration of 
the committee the prominent features of the nego- 
tiation between the two Powers, I turn to a topic 
which should have been made prominent in this 


debate, and which has attracted comparatively lit- | 


tle attention. I refer to the question of title. It is 


said that we can really and truly advance preten- | 


sions of title to the whole of Oregon. If so, I go 
for the notice in any form, no matter how unquali- 
fied. It is with surprise | have seen many honor- 
able members rise on this floor and make eloquent 
and able appeals to this committee in opposition to 
the notice, and yet declare their belief that we had 
the better title to the whole of Oregon. I regard every 
speech of this character as futile and nugatory. The 
American people will never consent to surrender an 
inch, if they are convinced that we really own Ore- 

on up to 54°40’. If such is the state of the case, 

would abrogate the convention to-morrow. We 
must, then, look into this question, and endeavor to 
ascertain the true state of the title. What! methinks 
I hear some one exclaim, are you about to go over 
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|| to the British side of the argument? No, sir, I 
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shall endeavor to place myself on truly American 
ground; on the maxim, which has been sanctioned 
by our wisest and best men, ‘to claim,’’ in our in. 
tercourse with foreign Powers, * nothing excep 
what is clearly right, and submit to nothing which 
is clearly wrong.”’ How can we ascertain wha: 
is ** clearly right,”’ in regard to this matter, unless 
we inquire into the title? I affirm it is not only 
proper to institute the inquiry, but our duty to 
prosecute it with all the integrity and impartiality 
of the judicial character. We are placed ina very 
trying situation, obliged to judge in our own cause, 
and liable to be swayed from the path of rectitude 
and honor by passion, prejudice, and self-interest 
|, Let, then, moderation and a sense of justice char- 
acterize our consultations, and then we may hope 
for a peaceful issue. At any rate, we shall have 
conscience and the blessing of Heaven on our side: 
_and should the result be an appeal to arms—the 
ultima ratio republice—then a united, a patriotic, 
and a just people could not fail to come triumph. 
antly out of the contest. 

If it be admitted that both parties have just pre- 
tensions of title to some part of the territory, 
| then it is plain neither party can claim, as a mat- 
ter of strict right, that it should be divided by any 
precise line. I[t 1s a wild, savage, and, in a great 
degree, uninhabited country. We can see on this 
| hypothesis that Great Britam owns one part, and 
we the other; but where the line should be drawn 
can only be determined by estimating, as well as 
we can, the value of the respective pretensions of 
the two Governments, which is merely a matter of 
opinion, and the case must inevitably e settled by 
| compromise, if settled peacefully. If the American 


| Government have title to all that part of the terri- 
| tory drained by the waters of the Columbia river 
and the British Government to that part drained 
by Frazer’s river, then it is certain that the 49th 
parallel is not the true line. In such case, the 
true line would commence as high wp as the 52d 
parallel, and would run in a southwesterly direc 
| tion on the highlands dividing the waters of the 
two rivers, and would strike the coast at some 
point between the mouth of the Columbia and the 
mouth of Frazer’s river. I insist, therefore, that the 
49th parallel can only be proposed as a compromise 
line, and I must confess it has ever seemed to me 
to constitute a proper basis for the adjustment of 
the differences between the two Governments—un- 
less, indeed, we can properly take the ground that 
Great Britain has no claim whatever to any part of 
the territory. 

Whether we should attempt to exclude that 
Power wholly from Oregon, depends, in my judg- 
ment, on the force and effect which we are author- 
ized to give to the Spanish title which we acquired 
by the treaty of Florida in 1819. There is no pre- 
tence that we have any claim whatever to the ter- 
ritory above the ane 1 of 499, except by virtue 
of our Spanish title, on which several remarks 
should be made. 

1. It consists in mere naked discovery, without 
exploration, unless it be coastwise, and without 
‘settlements. It is certain that Spain never made 
anything like a settlement in any og of the ter- 
_ritory except at Nootka, which she, as Mr. Bu- 
_chanan admits, abandoned in 1795. Besides, a set- 
_tlement at Nootka would have given Spain Van- 
_couver’s Island only. A settlement on an island, 
‘says Mr. Calhoun, gives the party making it a 

claim to the whole island, upon the principle of 
continuity, but certainly not to a continent adjoin- 
ing. But I suppose the settlement of a continent 
would carry with it adjacent islands, upon the 
ground that the principal takes with it all accessories. 
Mr. Buchanan admits, substantially, that our Span- 
ish title consists in discovery only, when he says 1n 
| B. 2, that the Spanish 


| his statement marked J. 
| navigators ‘landed at many places on the coast, 
from the 41st to the 57th degree of latitude; on all 
'*which occasions they took possession of the 
| “country in the name of their Sovereign, according 
i to a prescribed regulation, celebrating mass, read- 
‘ ing declarations asserting the rights of Spain to 
‘the territory, and erecting crosses with inscrip- 
‘tions to commemorate the event.” Now, I af- 
'| firm, this was discovery only—the ordinary forms 
|| observed by the Spanish navigators on such occa- 
|| sions, conferring rights to a certain extent, of which 
|| I will speak directly. 
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tain of that name in the Spanish service. 
Gallatin says, on this point, in his recent letters to 
the 
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doubtful whether the Straits of Fuca | 
really discovered in 1592, by the Greek = i] 
r. | 


public : ‘Unwilling to adduce any doubtful | 


fact, L abstained from alluding to it in the state- | 


9 


ment of the American claim in 1826.” So that, in 
the opinion of that distinguished diplomatist, the 
discovery of those important straits, by the Greek 
captain to which Mr. Buchanan has attached so 


much importance, is, at any rate, doubtful; and this, | 


in my judgment, shakes in no small degree, our 
supposed title by Spanish discovery. If the straits 
were not first discovered by Fuca in 1592, then 


thev were indisputably so by the English captain, | 


Berkeley, in 1787. This, it seems to me, would 
turn the title by discovery, so far as the upper part 
of the territory is concerned, decidedly against 
us. 

3. But, however this may be, so little was there 
of publicity and authenticity given to the Spanish 


discoveries, if really made, that the wre of | 


the coast by far the most important, the Columbia 
river and the Straits of Fuca, had to be rediscov- 
ered—the former by the American Captain nas in 
1792, and the latter, as before remarked, by the Eng- 
lish Captain Berkeley, in 1787. What can be the 
value of discoveries which have to be rediscover- 
ed? The eulogies which, in this debate, have been 
passed upon the name and character of Gray, and 
the high appreciation which gentlemen seem to 


have of his great exploit in discovering the Colum- | 
bia, is proof conclusive that the mere discovery of | 


the mouth of that river by Heceta, in 1775, was 
valueless. The world did not positively know 


that there was, in fact, any such river till Gray’s | 


discovery put the question at rest. The English 
navigators searched for it in vain, until Gray, by 
a fortunate hit, in connexion with other facts, con- 
ferred upon us an undoubted title to far the better 
part of Oregon. I insist that discoveries which 
are not authenticated, where no landmarks are 
given, no charts published, and no means furnished 
of identification, are not worthy of a moment’s 
consideration. ‘They add nothing to the geography 
of the world, and nothing to the resources of com- 
merce or business. It is well known that the ap- 
nlication of the steam-engine to navigation had 
on suggested, and to some extent attempted, long 
before Fulton, by making that matter practical, 
conferred the richest blessings upon his country 
and the world. 

4. The English, by McKenzie, undoubtedly dis- 
covered and explored Frazer’s river, in 1792, and 
established trading posts upon it by the Northwest 
Company in 1806. No American citizen made 


any discovery, exploration, or settlement in that | 


part of Oregon prior to the convention of 1818; 
nor am | aware that any such citizen has occupied 
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‘sary to preserve the peace of the world. Had 
* they not been enforced in practice, clashing claims 
‘to new discovered territory, and perpetual strife 
* among the nations, would have been the inevitable 
* result.” 

This is strong language, but not more strong 
than true. What are the principles consecrated 
by the practice of civilized nations? Not that dis- 
covery alone, but that discovery followed up with- 
in a reasonable time by exploration and settlement, 
gives a good title to wild and savage countries. 
Nota settlement was made by the Spaniards on 
this coast from the first supposed discovery by Fu- 
ca in 1592 to 1818, unless the trading post at Noot- 
ka be considered such; and that, as before remark- 
ed, was abandoned in 1795. Over two centuries 
and a quarter elapsed, and nothing done. Was 
not that a reasonable time to make settlements? 
How much time would our honorable Secretary of 
State allow to this poor, degraded, and inert race 
of men to effect such an object? Without enter- 
prise, industry, or vigor of character, the Span- 
iards would not have settled Oregon to the end of 
time. I contend that no nation has a right to hold 
a wild country vacant for ages, under pretence of 
discovery. here lies at the bottom of all this a 
great law of our nature, which was enstamped 
upon humanity at the era of the garden of Eden, 
when man was enjoined to * be fruitful, and mul- 
tiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue it.’’ The 


Spanish Mexicans having failed to comply with | 


this law, the Anglo-Saxon race, in either of its 
branches, had a right to treat the country as va- 
cant—to enter and take possession. 

sut there are other difficulties in the way of this 
Spanish title which are equally serious; among 
which, that arising out of the convention entered 
into between the British and Spanish Governments 
in 1790, usually denominated the Nootka Sound 
convention, is by no means the least. It is well 


| known that, some time prior to that date, a serious 


controversy arose between Great Britain and Spain 
touching the Northwest coast, the country now in 


dispute between us and the former Power; Spain 


claimed the exclusive right to it, but this Great 
Britain denied; and the dispute was on the point 
of being brought to the issue of arms, when Spain 
yielded the point, and agreed to restore the build- 


| ings and lands of which British subjects had been 
| dispossessed, and to make reparation in damages 


for acts of violence. Both parties stipulated not 
to molest or disturb their respective subjects, either 
in navigating those seas, or in landing on the coast 


| **for the purpose of carrying on their commerce 


: tlements there.”’ 
ernment recognised in British subjects a good and 


one foot of it, though fully entitled to do so under || 


the convention, from that day to this. 
5. We discovered the Columbia river, as before 


remarked, by Gray, in 1792—explored it by Lewis | 
and Clarke, in 1804 and ’5, and established trading | 


posts upon it by Astor, in 1811. The English 


have made many settlements in the valley of the | 


Columbia since 1818, but from these they can draw 
no benefit, as, by the convention of that year, the 


title is to be settled between the two Governments || 


on the state of things then existing. 

Under such circumstances, it would seem to me 
there can be no difficulty in estimating the value 
of our claim to so much of our territory as is sit- 
uated above the parallel of 49°. I repeat, it is 
founded ow on Spanish discovery, running 
back into the dark ages, and doubtful on impor- 
tant points. Nothing is more clear than that mere 
discovery of a savage or an uninhabited country 


never gives a title, unless followed by exploration | 


and settlement, within a reasonable time. This is 
admitted by Mr. Buchanan in the statement mark- 
ed J.B. He says: 

“If the discovery of the mouth of a river, fol- 
‘lowed up within @ REASONABLE Time by the first 
‘exploration both of its main channel and its prin- 
‘cipal branches, and appropriated by the first set- 
‘tlement on its banks, do not constitute a title to 
; its territory drained by its waters in the nation 

performing these acts, then the principles conse- 
‘erated by the practice of civilized nations, ever 


‘ since the discovery of the New World, must have | 


‘lost their power. These principles were neces- 


with the natives of the country, or of making set- 
In this manner the Spanish Gov- 


perfect right to land on the coast and make settle - 
ments in Oregon. I am sensible the honorable 
Secretary of State has given two answers to this 
objection—first, that the arrangement was tempo- 


| rary in its character; and, secondly, that the con- 
| vention was abrogated by the war which, at a sub- 


ee of the parties ? 


sequent period, broke out between the two Pow- 
ers. ‘Temporary! What is meant by this? Was 
it to last for ten, twenty, or fifty years, or at the 
Nothing of this sort is to 
be found in the convention itself; and, besides, the 
word ‘* settlements’’ imports something more than 
a temporary arrangement. But whether the con- 
vention was or was not temporary, and whether 
it was or was not abrogated by the subsequent war, 
one thing is certain, that it involves a distinct ad- 
mission by Spain that the country was then vacant. 
Indeed, that was the precise point of the dispute 


between Great Britain and Spain. The latter Pow- | 


er then claimed title to the whole Northwest coast, 
and on that ground dispossessed British subjects, 
and drove them away from Nootka. This Great 
Britain resisted; she insisted it was a wild coun- 
try, unoccupied, and that her subjects had as good 
right to frequent it, and make settlements there, as 
Spanish subjects. To this pretension Spain ulti- 


| mately yielded, and the treaty of 1790 proceeds on 


| that basis. 


i In this point of view it is wholly im- 
material whether the convention of Nootka was or 


| Was not temporary, for the force of her admission 


is not thereby weakened in the least. And it is 


| equally immaterial whether the treaty of 1790 was 


or was not abrogated by the subsequent war; for, 


although war usually does abrogate all treaties or | 
conventions between the belligerent Powers, yet ' 
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it never does abrogate the admission of a fact. Truth 
is ever the same, war or no war. 

In addition to this, we have by our conduct em- 
yhatieally, in connexion with the valley of the Co- 
umbia, admitted the same thing. By virtue of the 

discovery of Captain Gray, we claimed the right 
to enter, explore, and settle so much of Oregon as 
is drained by the waters of the Columbia river. 
By these acts we in substance affirmed that the 
country was vacaut. We disaflirmed the Spanish 
chum. We treated it as a puff of empty air. But 
Mr. Buchanan says that aman having a title in 
his own right may purchase a title outstanding In 
the name of another person, and use both. But 
we have no title in our own rieht to the upper part 
of Oregon. We there stand wholly on our Span 

ish title, and our proceedings in the lower part of 
the territory amount to an affirmation that the 
Spanish title, as a whole, is a nullity. If we could 
say, plor to 1519, to Spain, that your ttle by dis- 
covery Is, in the valley of the Columbia, by reason 
of our explorations and settlements, naught, sure- 
ly Great Britain can say the same, when that title 
has got into our hands, for the sime reasons, in 
regard to the valley of Frazer’s river. In both 
cases, it is re-discovery, exploration, and setile- 
ment against original discovery; and it is in both 
the indomitable enerey of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
against the sloth and inertia of the Spanish char- 
acter. Who can doubt which should pre vail? 1 
have no difficulty in coming to the conclusion that 
our Spanish title is of little worth. Possibly some 
use can be made of it to fortify our claim to the 
valley of the Columbia; for that purpose [am wil 

linge it should be used. When, however, this Ad 

ministration is guilty of the ultraism of pushing 
our claim up to 54° 40' on such feeble grounds, 
every American citizen has a right to complain. 
Such was not the course of Mr. Calhoun, when at 
the head of the Department of State. He insisted 
strenuously on our claim to all that part of the ter- 
ritory drained by the waters of the Columbia river, 
looking obviously to the parallel of 499 as the 
basis of settlement. In his first statement he eon- 
cludes as follows: ‘ The undersigned Plenipoten- 
‘tiary abstains, for the present, from pre senting 
‘the claims which the United States may have to 
‘other portions of the territory.’’ In reply, the 
British Plenipotentiary called on Mr. C. to define 
the nature and extent of such claims. In answer 
to this, Mr. Calhoun merely says that the claims 
which the United States have to other portions of 
the territory ‘are derived from Spain by the Flor- 
‘ida treaty, and are found in the discoveries and 
‘explorations of her navigators, and which they 
‘must regard as giving them a right to the extent 
‘to which they may be established, unless a better 
‘can be opposed.”? How guarded is this lan- 
ruage! The extent to which they may be estab- 
lished! Unless a better can be opposed ! He 


knew well what could be opposed to this old rickety 


| Spanish titlkh—discoveries by British navigators and 


explorations and settlements on Frazer's river by 
British subjects, long after the Spaniards had lost 


| all their rights (if they ever had any) by non-user. 


It is certain that Mr. Calhoun was fully convinced 
that our Spanish title could not stand by itself, for 
on no other supposition can we account for his 
manner of treating the subject. 

I have already said that neither party can, on 
any of the grounds adverted to, claim that the ter- 
ritory should, as a matter of strict right, be divided 
by any precise line, but that the division must be 
made on a compromise line; but there is a eround 
of claim which will give us as a right the 49th par- 
allel, and that is the ‘principle of continuity. I 
think much more highly of this ground of claim 


| than many honorable members seem to think. 


On this principle, the line of the 49th 


— and 
our territory south of it, and east o 


the Rocky 


| mountains, would be carried continuously west- 


ward to the Pacific ocean. This doctrine of con- 


| tinuity was distinctly acknowledged in many o? 
| the colonial charters, and it should at any rate be 
_ dear to the people of my State, for upon the strength 
| of it we have acquired, and are now enjoying, the 


benefits of a magnificent school fund of over 


| $2,000,000. By the ancient charters of the colony 
/of Connecticut, the first of which bears date as 


early as 1630, the limits thereof were made to ex- 
tend from the Narragansett river on the east, by 
the breadth designated ‘throughout the main 
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lands there from the Western ocean to the South 
seas.”’ in the Connecticut and several other char- 
ters the British Government asserted the right to 
extend, upon the principle of continuity, their colo- 
nial possessions on the Adantic coast across the 
continent to the Pacific ocean, This, in the judg- 
ment of our Connecticut ance stors, Was not a mere 
paper litle, butasubstanual neht,and they asserted 
Lin the eclebrated Wyoming settlement, in north- 
ern Pennsylvania, which was a Connecticut settle- 
ment, organized under the authority of our State, 
represented in our State Legislature, and protected 
and detended under commissions emanating from 
our Government, and with all the vigor and heaven- 
ly reliance which the pious legend of our flag, ** qui 
franshiit sustinet,’’ was adapted to inspire, This 
right was further asserted by our people in 1726, 
by reserving, from the cession of our wild lands to 
the United States, territory in northern Ohio, um- 
mediately west of the State of Pennsylvania, of the 
breadth of our State north and south, and extend- 
ing east and west one hundred and twenty miles. 
Hence northern Ohio is usually ealled the West- 
ern Reserve, or New Connecticut, a country whieh 
was settlad mainly by emivrants from our State 


which is represented on this floor by several pa- 


, 


triotic members, and which everywhere exhibits 
high evidences of a happy and prosperous state of 
society. It was by the sale of these reserved lands 
that we acquired our school fund, which has eon- 
ferred the richest blessings on our people, and indi- 
rectly upon the whole Union. Having ceded our 
wild lands to the Union, we have had no occasion 
to pursue our ttle any further west than the Re- 
serve; but if honorable members choose to carry 
our chartered limits over the Rocky mountains, 
they will find that the larcer portion of them fall 
within northern California; and, should it be pro- 
posed, tn the spirit of the Baltimore resolutions, to 
re-occupy that country, all that we of Connecticut will 
have to do will be to repudiate the cession of 1786, 
and enter and take possession! So much for the 
doctrine of continuity as comprised in the ancient 
charters of Connecticut. In addition to this, it will 
be recollected that great force was given to the 
principle of continuity in the war of 1760, between 
Creat Britain and France, usually called the old 
Mrench war, by which continuity was made to over- 
ride discovery, exploration, and settlements, and to 
earry the British possessions over the Alleghanies 
to the Mississippi river. tis certain that Mr. 
Calhoun attaches very considerable importance to 
our claim to all that part of Oregon situated south 
of the parallel of 49° on the principle under consid- 
eration; for, in treating of the claim which France 
had to Oreron by virtue of her possession ot Lou 
isiana, m the statement marked A, he says: 

‘¢ Certain itis, that Frane 
‘of continuity, 


had the same rieht 
in virtue of her possession of Lou- 


Sisiana and the extinguishment of the right of 


* Encland by the treaty of 1763, to the whole coun- 
‘try westof the Rocky mountains and lying west 
‘of Louisiana, as against Spain, which England 
‘had to the country westward of the Alleghany 
* mountains as against France, with this difference, 
‘that Spain had nothing to oppose to the claim of 
* France at the time but the right of discovery, and 
‘even that England has since denied: while France 
‘had opposed to the meht of England, in her case, 
‘that of discovery, exploration, and settlement. 
‘It is, therefore, not at all surprising that France 
‘should claim the country west of the Roeky 
‘mountains (as may be tnterred from her maps) 
‘on the same principle that Great Britain had 
‘claimed and dispossessed her of the recions west 
‘of the Alleghany; or that the United States, as 
‘soon as they had acquired the rights of Mrance, 
‘should assert the same claim, and take measures 
‘immediately afler to explore it, with a view to 
* occupation and settlement.”’ 

In this form, Mr. Calhoun has, with sufficient 
distinetness, expressed the opinion that the claim 
by continuity Is supe rior to aclaim by mere dis- 
covery, especially when the latter is not consum- 
mated in the proper manner and within a reason- 
able time. I therefore arrive at the conclusion 
that, upon this ground, we can properly claim all 
that part of the territory which is situated south of 
the 49th degree; but the same principle will give 
the British Government all north of the same par: 
allel. Indeed, the claims of both Governments— 
that of the American Government to the valley of 
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the Columbia by discovery, exploration, and set- 
tlement, and that of the British Government to the 
valley of Frazer’s river by the same ingredients of 
title—are greatly strengthened by this doctrine of 
continuity. I cannot discover any plausible ex- 
cuse for the extravagance of this Administration 
in pushing our claim up to 54° 40’. This they 
have done in the face of four distinct offers by our 
Government to divide the territory by the parallel 
of the 49th degree, conceding, in two instances, 
privileges important to Great Britain in addition. 
How can we, under such circumstances, claim the 
whole territory? Is it wise, is it just? Does this 
policy conform to our great maxun of diplomacy, 
not to claim, in our intercourse with foreign Pow- 
ers, anything except what is clearly right? I am 
fully convinced that the 49th parallel is all that the 
true interests of the American people require. 
Have gentlemen forgotten that Northern Califor- 
nia is open to us, and that we can and shail ac- 
quire it, without committing another outrage on 
the rights of Mexico? 

Having examined the question of title, I am 
now prepared to assign the reasons why | cannot 
vote for the unqualified proposition of notice now 
before the committee. "The President in his Mes- 
sage takes distinctly the ground that there is an 
end of all negotiation, and that this Government 
should henceforth claim the whole of Oregon. He 
characterizes the demands of Great Britain as ex- 
traordinary and wholly inadmissible, adding, that 
he sees, in the conduct of that Power, ** satisfac- 
tory evidence that no compromise which the Uni- 
ted States ought to accept can be effected.’’ He 
then informs us that the proposition which he had 


caused to be made on our part, and which Great | 


Britain had rejected, had, by his directions, been 
withdrawn. And, finally, he concludes in the usual 
style of bellicose documents: 

“*At the end of the year’s notice, should Con- 
‘cress think it proper to make provision for giving 
‘that notice, we shall have reached a period when 
‘the national rights in Oregon must either be aban- 
‘doned or firmly maintained. That they cannot 
‘be abandoned without a sacrifice of national honor 
‘and interest is too clear to admit of a doubt.’’ 

So it is, in effect, proposed that we should direct 
the notice to be wiven, to enable the President to 
vrasp the whole cf Oregon; or, in other words, that 
we should co-operate with the Executive i in- 
volving this Republic, at the end of twelve months, 
if not sooner, in a desolating war with Great Brit- 
ain. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot so co-operate. I can 
have no agency in producing a collision between 
the two Powers in the existing posture of the sub- 
ject. If the Administration would say to us that 


we desire to resume the negotiation on the basis of 


compromise, and to pursue it in the spirit of peace, 
I would vote the notice; but, on the record, the 
President, in substance, stands committed to a war 
with Great Britain. I purposely refer to the re- 
cord, as I shall directly insist that the conduct of 
the Executive has been so extraordinary and so 
equivocal that no one ean tell precisely what his 
policy is or will be. But | choose to take him, for 
the present, as he presents himself to the country 
and the world in his Message. The ideas there 
grouped are: ‘no compromise which the United 
States ought to accent can be effected—l have 
withdrawn the proposition which | made in defer- 
ence to my predecessors—I now go for the whole 
territory—it is ours by clear and unquestionable 
right, which cannot be surrendered without dis- 
honor.”? The President desires us to invest him 
with the power of notice, to the end that he may, 
at the expiration of twelve months, take posses- 
sion of the whole country, or, in other words, make 
war on Great Britain. Lam amazed to hear gen- 
tlemen aver that even a forcible seizure of the whole 
country will not involve the United States in a war 
with that Power. I am as certain we shall have 
war, if we push our claim to that extremity, as if 
we were to send a fleet of steamers into the Thames 
to capture the palace of St. James. — 1 admit that 
viving the notice is not per se a belligerent act; it 
furnishes no casus belli, for it is a right secured by 
treaty; but I object to voting the notice in connex- 
ion with the declared purpose of the Executive to 
lay hold of the whole of Oregon. So I insist the 
matter stands on the record. Ifthe President is 
right in the assertion that we in truth and in fact 
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own the whole territory, then the moment the trea. 
ty is abrogated it will become his sworn duty to , X- 
ecute the laws of the United States over the whol. 
of Oregon; and that 1 maintain is war—open <a 
grant war. You will, in effect, invest the Presj- 
dent with the power to bring the question in dis. 
pute, at any moment he pleases after the treaty js 
annulled, to the arbitrament of the sword. | (yj! 
not consent to part with the war power, if Pi Vine 
the notice is an exercise of that power, as many 
insist, in the form of a notice to quit to be served 
on Great Britain. This power is a trust involyiy, 
everything dear and sacred to men, which the 
Constitution has wisely put into the hands of Co,- 
gress, and which should be guarded with ceaseless 
vigilance. 

But suppose we look out of the record, how 
does the matter then stand? Can any honorah|, 
member tell us what is the real policy of this Ad- 
ministration? Is it their purpose irrevocaly to 
stand on the parallel of 54° 40’? I must confess 
that their conduct has been so inconsistent I find i; 
impossible to form any satisfactory opinion on the 
subject. Without dwelling on the inconsistency 
of claiming at one moment the whole territory, 
and at the next of offering to surrender one-half of 
it to Great Britain, what are we to think of the fret 
of their recommending no measures to strengthey 
either the defences or the finances of the country? 
The appropriations suggested by the Departnicnt 
are all peace appropriations. Our army is a skele- 
ton, our fortifications are unarmed and unmanned. 
and our navy (in comparison with that of Great 
Britain) is insignificant. 1 know it is said that a 
Republic can never prepare for war till after it 
breaks out. If by this it be meant that we cannor, 
in peace, be prepared for an aggressive war, I ad- 
mit it; but we can and should, in critical cireuy- 
stances, prepare in advance for a defensive war. 
If { knew that this Administration are resolved to 
exclude Great Britain wholly from Oregon, | would, 
if | could, instantly put everything on the war es- 
tablishment. ‘The whole energies of the American 
people and resources of our vast country should 
be consecrated to that object. I should deem it to 
be an imperative duty to augment greatly the re- 
sources of the ‘Treasury; for money, after ail, is 


the sinews of war. We should place the credit of 
the Republic on high ground, and the Govern- 
ment beyond the possibility of financial disgrace 

We have men in abundance, brave, patriotic, and 
devoted: but we should be in a condition to com- 
mand the entire pecuniary means of our own coun- 
try, and, if need be, of continental Europe. | 
should be prepared, in such case, to come into this 
Hall and here encamp till these objects are accom- 
plished. But this Administration, so far from 
strengthening the finances, (as, for example, by 
laying duties on the free articles, such as tea and 
coffee,) propose to give them a fatal blow by the 
overthrow of the present tariff; and, not only that, 
but to rush us into a war with Great Britain ona 
Subtreasury scheme! An Independent Treasury! 
What a glorious engine of war! Why, your war 
would not be declared three months before your 
Government would have to resolve itself into a 
Bank of the United States. It would immediately 
commence issuing Treasury notes. Most if not ail 
the State banks would stop specie payments, and 
shinplasters would cover the land. If we are to 
have a war I shall myself be in favor of a metallic 
currency, but it will consist mainly of lead aad 
iron; and you will need a pretty good supply ot 


| paper, if for no other purpose, at any rate for wad- 


ding. Besides, whatare we to think of the impru- 


, dence of this Administration of involving the coun- 


try in a conflict with Great Britain, while our con- 
troversy with Mexico is unsettled? The moment 
I ascertained the position of this Oregon question I 


| predicted that the difficulties with Mexico would 
'wever be settled until we effected an adjustment 


with Great Britain. aes 
It seems to me that the policy of this Adminis- 
tration is adapted to bring on us three wars at one 
and the same time. 1, a war with Great Britain; 
2, a war with Mexico; and 3, a war with all the 
Indian tribes on our western and northwestern 
frontier. And if to these we add a war on the i- 
dustry of the country, by a destruction of the exist- 
ing beneficent tariff, a war on the currency by the 
re-enactment of an oppressive Subtreasury scheme, 
and also a servile war, (which some gentlemen 
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geem to anticipate,) we shall introduce into the po- 
titieal cauldron the elements of innumerable evils; 
and if it does not prove to be a case of * toil and 
trouble’ to the American people, I shall be great- 
ly mistaken. 

“Tam sensible that it is useless for me to stop for 
a moment to calculate the cost of such a contest. 
It is useless to speak of the destruction of credit, 
national, state, and private; of the interruption of 
our works of internal improvement; the annihila- 
tion of our commerce, the prostration of our manu- 
factures, (for it seems we are to have war and free 
trade combined,) and the overthrow of our agri- 
cnitural interests; of the multitude made poor and 
the few rich; of taxation In every form; of a crush- 
ing national debt; and of the thousands, if not hun- 
dreds of thousands, who will be sent to a premature 
grave; because the answer to all this will be, in the 
lancuage of the honorable member from Massachu- 
setts, [Mr. Apams,] “ the war will be a short and a 
glorious war.’? 1 believe in the glory, but not in 
the item of brevity. 

In conclusion, | wish to notice fora moment what 
has been said on the destiny of this great Republic. 
The most gorgeous pictures have been drawn in 
this debate of that destiny. It has been assumed 
us acertain fact that we are to remain a free and 
united people; that a vast population, under the 
egis of our institutions, is to pour across this con- 
tinent, and, reaching the Pacific, is to spread up 
and down the coast, everywhere building up cities 
and villages, and establishing the seats of com- 
merce and the arts, and spreading everywhere the 
blessings of republicanism, civilization, and Chris- 
tianity. But honorable gentlemen must not forget 
that these glorious results can be attained only on 
certain conditions, the principal of which are pub- 
lic and private virtue. If we rejoice in the pros- 
pects before us, let us rejoice with fear and trem- 
dling. Let us undertake at once the purification of 
public morals; let us crush at once the monster 
party and the infamy of spoils; let us introduce 
more disinterestedness into our public councils, 
spread everywhere the blessings of education and 
of sound Christian principles, and especially let us 
keep clear of that greatest of all curses to Repub- 
lies, unnecessary war, and then the brilliant anti- 
cipations adverted to may be realized. 

Having thus given a faithful exposition of my 
views, | must commit the result to the Executive, 
to the judgment of Congress, and to an overruling 
Providence; if it shall be a pacific result, I shall 
rejoice; but if otherwise, we must stand by the 
country, and every man, in his proper place and 
station, must do his duty. 





OREGON QUESTION. 
SPEECH OF MR. A. ATKINSON, 
OF VIRGINIA, 

In rue Hovse or Representatives, 
February 7, 1846. 


On the Resolution for terminating the joint occupa- 
tion of Oregon. 


Mr. ATKINSON obtained the floor, and ad-| 


dressed the committee as follows: 

Mr. Cuarrman: “ Be just and fear not,” shall 
ever be my motto. It should be the motto of every 
man, and of every legislator; and I wish it was in- 
scribed upon these walls in letters of gold, that it 
might stand conspicuously before us, admonishing 
us of its precepts in all our deliberations. In the 
(liscussion of the question now under consideration, 
{ will use my best endeavors to make an applica- 
tion of its principles by doing justice to England 
as well as to my own beloved country. The prin- 
ciples of truth and justice should govern and di- 
rect us in all controversies, whether of a national 
or individual character; and by this standard would 
I invoke every gentleman to examine this momen- 
tous subject, which now engrosses the thoughts 
and agitates the feelings of the American people. 
Let us endeavor to divest ourselves of those strong 
emotions so naturally arising from the discussion 
of all questions affecting national character or na- 
tonal rights, whether they may spring, on the one 
hand, from the ennobling sentiments of love of 
country and of glory, or from the debasing emo- 
tions of fear on the other. And when we see how 
humerous and powerful are the causes which are 


| men are found on the wron 
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thus calculated to produce an undue bias of the 
judement, and how often the wisest and best of 
! tions of the 
first magnitude, such an exhortation will not be re- 
garded as idle or visionary here. It may remind 
us of the useful lessons of charity and forbearance 
to one another, and teach us that, however confi- 
dent we may feel of the truth of our own views 
and convictions, we cannot be sure that those who 
entertain different opinions, may not be actuated 
by as pure motives and as correct principles as we 
ourselves. And whilst the observance of this duty 
marks a liberal mind, an opposite course clearly 
defines a low and contracted spirit; and when | see 
a man condemning all others who happen to differ 
from him in religion or polities, and denouncing 
them as fools or knaves, lL eannot but regard him 
as affording a strong proof of his own deficiency in 
eood sense and benevolence of heart. I shall there- 
fore make no criminations against others, nor es- 
teem them as less intelligent or patriotic for differ- 
ing from me upon this important subject. 

But, sir, | ask all—Whies and Democrats—to 
march up to the examination and decision of this 
question, with a fixed determination to do that 
which their own judgments may dictate as just and 
proper. I have lived too long, and seen too much 
of the frailty of human nature, to condemn a fel- 
low-man because he may not think as Ido. And 
in reference to the Whie party, while I entertain 
no sort of respect or admiration for its principles, 
yet for its members generally | feel a high respect, 
and for some, a warm personal regard. ‘There are 
many gentlemen here belonging to that party—to 
which God forbid that I shall ever be attached— 
with whom I am in habits of the most friendly as- 
sociations; some of whom, too, have done me the 
justice to say that Iam so dyed in the wool of De- 
mocracy, that when they see me giving a political 
vote they know that their true course Is to move 
in the opposite direction. 

In the conelusions to which I have arrived from 
the best reflection which I have been able to be- 
stow upon the subject, | have the misfortune to 
differ from all my colleagues who have yet spoken; 


*side of ques 


| a circumstance which makes me distrustful of my 


own opinion, and would cause me to hesitate and 

doubt, if the convictions of my own mind were not 

clear and irresistible. I must therefore separate 

from them upon this question; but I part from them 

in peace and good will. Far be it from me to es- 

teem them less highly, or to seek to represent them, 

here or elsewhere, as less wise and patriotic, or as 

less friendly to the peace, the happiness, and the 

glory of their country, than lam. | know that they 

look to nothing other than the best interests of the 

country, in the counsels they have given.* But I 

trust, sir, that I may yet have the satisfaction to 

see them recording their vetes with mine. The 

pacific character of the recent English news, the 

fact elicited the other day from the chairman of the 

Committee on Foreign Affairs, by an inquiry from 

an honorable member from Tennessee, [Mr. Gen- 

TRY,] that a correspondence had lately taken place 

between the two Governments, and various other 

considerations, (not the least of which are the argu- 

ments that have been made upon this floor,) ought, 

in my judgment, to convince my colleagues that 

they should, at least in some form, vote for the no- 
tice to terminate the joint occupancy of the Oregon 

territory. I myself greatly prefer the amendment 
introduced by my honorable colleague, {Mr. Drom- 
GOOLE,] because | regard it as the most conciliatory 
proposition, and at the same time marked with a 
proper spirit of firmness and of justice. I will take 
this, sir, if [ can get it; but I will go for any propo- 
sition that promises to carry out the wise and states- 
manlike policy which characterizes the recommend- 
ations of the Exegutive. I believé that my con- 
stituents—especially those of the Democratic party 
—have admired the President’s Message, and have 
endorsed its principles; and their will shall govern 
me, as their Representative, on this and all other 
occasions. 

I am free to confess, sir, that the arrument of 
one of my colleagues, [Mr. Hunter,] made at an 
early stage of this discussion, was so plausible, and 
was presented in so forcible and imposing a man- 
ner, with a fervor of eloquence so well calculated to 
captivate and mislead, produced a deep impression, 
not only upon my own mind, but upon the minds of 

‘ other gentlemen in this House; and it was not un- 
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til [ had time for composure and calm reflection, 
that 
‘al and persuasive rea af that cent! - and 
cal and persuasive powers of that centieman, am 
to resume a fur and caadid consideration of this 


! 
Suopect, 


1 was enabled to free myself from the oratori- 


which T have to submit, [ will 
<to the discovery of the Oregon terri- 
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tory, nor further back than is necessary to indicate 
the course which it is our duty to take in reference 
to giving the 
time of the 


at this stave 


It would be a waste of the 
to enter 


notiec, 


committee mtoan arzument, 


iat which 
has been alre uiy most conclusively proved by fifty 
others before me, that our title to’ 54 > 40' is such 
as cannot fail to satisfy the American nation that 
it is full and complete . 4 
this point to res 
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fam perfectly content upon 
t our claim on the arcuments of 
that able diplomatist, Mr. Buch inan, of the Pres- 
ident of the United States, and of Mr. Calhoun, 
the distinguished champion of the Palmetto State. 
Beyond their expositions | do not wish to go. 
Our right and title to the Possession of the terri- 
tory have been placed before usin alieht as 
and clear as the glowing sunbeam. Even the very 
nation which now to divide it with 
Great Britain herself—has, by her own set, ac- 
knowledged our title. And to sustain this Post 
tion, L have only to refer to historical facts, espe- 
ctally the treaty of Ghent, by the first article of 
which it is stipulated that both nations shall sur 
render all places taken by either during the war to 
the respective parties, with an exception which 
does not affect the issue now before us, and to the 
surrender of this very territory by the authorized 
agents of Great Britain to the authorities of the 
United States, in conformity to the terms of the 
treaty. This fact alone would seem to be con- 
clusive of the question, had we no others to sus- 
tain us, and is caleulated to make the impression 
upon every unprejudiced, impartial mind, that the 
joint occupancy since the date of the treaty, which 
must have been granted as a favor, now constitutes 
the only ground upon which the English Govern- 
ment can base a pretension of claim. And yet 
there are those who contend that this stipulation 
for joint occupancy was entered into from a fear 
of war, and to secure the continuance of peace be- 
tween the two nations. Lam old enough, sir, to 
remember what public sentiment was at that day, 
and | well know that no such apprehensions or 
opinions were entertained on the part of the Amer- 
ican people. ‘The stipulations of the convention 
itself clearly show this; for, according to an ex- 
press provision, the termination of the joint occu- 
panecy was made dependent upon the pleasure of 
either party, by giving to the other twelve months’ 
notice of such a desire. 

How, then, can gentlemen contend that war must 
follow from the giving of notice? Suppose Great 
Britain were to give us the notice, would any gen- 
tleman be so bold as to say that we would or ought 
to declare war against her on that account? Most 
surely not. But we are told that Great Britain 1s 
a great and magnanimous nation. How, then, 
can we expect that war will be declared by her, 
because we do that which we have a right to do, 
and which the principles of truth and justice sus- 
tain us in doing—our right to assert a claim which 
is stripped of all doubt and uncertainty, and which 
she herself has acknowledged by her own act? 
But it may be, sir, that her advocates—for she has 
advocates on this side of the water—have applied 
these high-sounding epithets under a suspicion 
that her character for territorial aggrandizement, 
and for a disposition to lay hold upon any region 
which she can raise the slightest pretension to, 
stand out in much bolder relief than that for mag- 
nanimity. And shall we be pusillanimous enough 
to hesitate in our course, because it may, forsooth, 
wound the pride or obstruct the wishes of this 
creat and magnanimous nation? 
~ In the same spirit it is contended by some, that 
itis not the giving of notice merely, which is like- 
ly to produce a declaration of war, but the conse- 
quent acts on our part which must immediately 
follow. They say that, after the expiration of the 

twelve months’ notice, we shall be compelled, in 
order to maintain our natwonal honor, to proceed to 
take possession of the country; and that such an 
attempt would necessarily lead to war. The an- 
swer to this is ready and easy. I grant the con- 
sequence predicted if England do not recede, and 
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if she do not withdraw her subjects—if she at- || your smallest rights—to demand the last farthing— || let us act and feel as 


tempts to exercise any adverse claim, And I ask, 
sir, if England, or any other Power, be mad 
enough, or daring enough, or wicked enough, to 
invade any portion of our territories, or to lay 
violent hands upon it, thereby attempting to wrest 
it from us or to divide with us our * clear and un- 
questionable” rights, what American can be found 
so much a dastard as to be willing to give it up 
rather than fight for it? Who among the whole 
nation would not, under such circumstances, cry 
aloud for war—ay, sir, war to the knife? i 

duit, sir, itis also said by others that if we pro- 
ceed at this time to give the notice, it will only place 
usin the position we oceupied at the date of the 
convention; and that as things have remained in 
quietness up to this period, why not let them go 
on until we actually need the territory for agricul- 
tural and coramercial purposes ? To this sugges- 
tion my answer is threefold. In the first place, 
we have aiready seen that the favor extended to 
Creat Britain of occupying the territory, in com- 
mon with our own people, for the purpose of car- 
rying ona fur and fishing trade, has been construed 
by her, or is used by her, as constituting a clam— 
a right to a portion, and a very large portion, too, 
of this territory—a claim so strong, in the opinion 
of some gentlemen, as to justify her before the civ- 
ilized world in making war upon us with the view 
of maintaining it. The longer, therefore, the joint 
occupancy continues—if, indeed, it can be called 
an occupaney at all—the stronger will the claim 
upon this vround beeome; and hence the necessity 
of terminating the joint occupancy with as little de- 
lay as practicable under the provisions of the treaty. 
In the second place, our people do now, with re- 
markable unanimity, declare that they want the 
territory—that they want the free and full posses- 
sion of the whole territory—and that they are not 
willing any longer to allow to John Bull—rich, 
proud, and powerful, as he may be—an equal pos- 
session sot enjoyment of its advantages with 
themselves. And they do further declare that if 
the said John Bull, for this assertion of their rights, 
and for this notice to him to quit, chooses to pro- 
ceed to blows, they will let him have a game at 
such pastime to his heart’s content. Lastly, the 
argument, that because we have enjoyed peace and 
quietness for more than thirty years under existing 
curcumstances we should permit the joint oecupan- 
cy to continue, would be just as good a thousand 
years hence as now; and would apply with as much 
force and propriety to any other portion of our ter- 
ritory, orto any one of the States of this Union, as 
it does apply tothe question before us. It is very 
certain, sir, that we can always enjoy peace by 
never asserting our rights, or by quietly permitting 
other nations to take from us whatever they may 
want. The only questions for us to consider are: 
Is the territory ours? Do we want it? If the an- 
swers be in the aflirmative, then let us have it, war 
or no war. We only lose by delay. 

But, sir, war is neither a certain nor a probable 
consequence from giving the notice; and if such a 
calamity can by any means be brought about, no- 
thing is better calculated to produce tt than the in- 
discreet course ofa certain class of persons, who, 
both in this House and in other quarters, have 
made it their business to eulogize a magnify the 
power and resources of our adversary, whilst at the 
same time they have taken great pains to depreciate 
and ridicule those of our own country. I cannot 
understand the principles or the motives which 
have induced such a line of conduct. Charity, 
however, inclines me to hope that such individuals, 
influenced by a misguided experience or the work- 
ings of a diseased imagination, have so pictured to 
themselves the horrors and calamities of war, that 
they would sooner give away an absolute right— 
the territory in dispute—than hazard what they 
— regard as an unparalleled state of prosperity 
in the land by the uncertain issues of a collision 
with so powerful a nation as England. But all 
past experience will prove that a spirit of timidity 
and concession, or the slightest manifestation of a 
disposition to yield the smallest amount of national 
right, is by no means the way to repel or to satisfy 
foreign demands; but that it is, on the contrary, 
the surest mode of provoking aggression or invi- 
ting the exactions of a grasping and powerful na- 


ry 7 7. > S i] 
tion. ‘The most effectual means of aveiding dan- | 


ger is to meet it fully in the face—to imsist upon | 
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and to show a determination to defend or secure it || have nothing to fear from the combined i: 


at whatever cost or consequence; in a word, sir, to 


ous and venerated Jackson, * ask nothing but what 
is right, and submit to nothing that is wrong.”’ 
Sir, | am far from being one of those who look 


| land portend such direful consequences in thee 


with indifference upon the consequences of war. | 
Its evils are always great, and oftentimes incaleu- | 


lable. 
States and England would at this time be attended 
with vast mischief, not only to the Powers imme- 
diately engaged in it, but to every portion of the 
civilized world. Commeree—that great refiner of 
national manners—that great link which connects 
nations together, mollifying their asperities and 
breaking down their prejudices, and which is now, 
by the operation of modern improvements, bring- 


I am aware that a war between the United | 
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becomes brave men, and we 
fluence 


o | of all the power, valor, and wealth of Britain. But 
adopt and act fully upon the motto of our illustri- | : 


| Mr. Chairman, does the present condition of Eng- 
. vent 
of war? Is she, sir, prepared at all points? Has 
she no obstacles to contend with? Where, aie 
are the lamentations and wailings of her needy 
| population starving for bread? Where are her 
millions of manufacturing operatives already vround 


| down to the lowest point of oppression, muttering 
i 


ine the most distant into close contactand commu- | 


nion with each other, would be greatly disturbed 


The advancements which literature, science, and | 


the arts, are daily making towards the extension of 
knowledge, and the amelioration of man’s condi- 
tion, would be partially checked. The progress 
which the spirit ef our Republican institutions is 
making with such rapid steps towards the pulling 


down of potentates and of powers in high places, | 


would most unhappily be retarded; and even in 


our own country, some of those achievements | 


which have been recently made, and others now in 
progress of being consummated, in the great field 
of political science, by which a more natural and 
liberal system of measures would be consequences 


resulting from successful experiment, would be in | 


a great measure neutralized or thwarted for a sea- 
son. But, sir, great as all these evils may be, they 


dure. 
permanently the blessings of peace, and to enjoy 


| their griefs and their sufferings?) Where is bleed. 
ing, groaning Ireland, whose wrongs are crying 
aloud to Heaven, and whose voice is heard throug). 
out the earth? Where is rebellious, revolutionary 
India ? And, above all, sir, where is Canada, whose 
population are largely disaffected, and ready to 

unite their arms with ours upon the first signal of 

| war—Canada, which must form a part of our ac- 


|| pees whose loss to England will seal the 
in its course and thrown into unwonted channels, | 


oom of her empire of the North American conti- 
nent, and amply repay us for all the consequences 
and costs of war, even supposing that Oregon be 
the barren and worthless country which some gen- 
tlemen would have us to believe? But, sir, as I 
have said before, asa consequence of giving the no- 
tice, England will not risk its hazards and its in- 
evitable results, unless she be forced to assume a 
position, by the appearance of distraction in our 
counsels, and by ie acts of imprudence on our 
part, which her pride will not allow her to abandon. 
Let us be firm in our demands, and resolute, united 
in our purposes, and all will be well. 
| It is a little remarkable, but nevertheless true, 

that the arguments of some gentlemen who have 

gone against the notice have had the effect of more 


\ | thoroughly satisfying my mind that it ought to be 
are by no means the greatest that a nation may en- 


Indeed, it is necessary, in order to secure | 


them in all their fulness, that we should sometimes | 


incur the hazards, the dangers, and the evils of |! 


war. No nation can be happy or prosperous un- | 


der a dishonorable peace; and if our title to the 
Oregon territory be ‘clear and unquestionable,” 
as I believe it to be, and as this nation believes it 


to be, what could be more dishonorable than tamely | 


to yield it? | would assert and maintain this right 
were the dangers and eyi!s of war a thousand times 


greater than they possibly can be; and I have stud- | 


ied the character of the American people to but lit- 
tle purpose if they can be deterred from a similar 
course by mere prudential considerations, drawn 


either from a real or an exaggerated description of | 


the character and resources of our adversary. Such 
advocates of peace may thus witlessly become the 
most effective promoters of war. 

It is the part of wisdom to guage and measure 
well the strength and dimensions of an opponent; 
but it is folly to despise his weakness or dread his 
prowess. Itis proper, therefore, that we duly ex- 
amine the great power of Great Britain, and as- 
certain with all practicable certainty the full extent 
of her armament and her means of aggression. It 
is only by such a course that we can properly pre- 
vare for her assault and defend ourselves against 
rer onset; and if we shall exercise but common 
prudence, we have no need to fear the consequences. 


_ Let the means which we have already at command 


be only placed in a proper condition for use; let 


| the ships now lying in our docks be forthwith fully 


equipped; let our navy-yards and fortifications be 
put in thorough repair and fully manned—and the 
sons of those brave officers and men who gathered 
such wreaths of glory by their triumphs over the 
same antagonist during the last war, will come 
forth with a noble zeal to emulate their deeds, and 
to rival their fame in an encounter with that or any 
other foe. I, for one, entertajn no apprehension 
for the result; and, after the signal successes 
that have hitherto at‘ended our arms, whether by 
sea or by land, in every trial to which they have 
been subjected, I cannot but anticipate the most 
brilliant results. And when we reflect that, in all 


' the elements of an offensive and defensive war, we 


| therefore, of croaking over the immense power of | 





are so much more abundantly provided than on 
any previous occasion, and only waiting to be 
asked in requisition in proportion to the emergency, 
who can find within him a heart to quail? Instead, 


England, and drawing frightful pictures of the de- 
struction and carnage which we are to experience, 


given. One of my colleagues [Mr. Penp.eron} 

has said that the territory in dispute possesses no 
/value. Why then does England, who is situated 
_so remotely from it, desire to own it? Why are so 
many of our hardy and adventurous spirits found 
_ leaving their present homes and seeking a residence 
in those distant regions? ‘The evidence of my 
colleague is thrust upen us in such a gratuitous 
_ off-hand manner, that [ suspect it will make but a 
feeble impression upon impartial minds. When 
I shall need witnesses upon this point, sir, I will 
not look for my colleague, who has been spending 
his life in ease and quietness within the peaceful 
and quiet limits of Virginia, but for these western 
men, whose sons, brothers, and friends have made 
Oregon their home, and who now call on the Amer- 
ican Congress to protect them in their rights. To 
me, sir, it will always be enough to hear such a 
call from any portion of our citizens to induce me 
'to extend to them the protection and security of 
| our laws, although the place of their abode may 
| be a desolate and barren rock. It is sufficient for 
me that it is their home, to extend to them all the 
rights of an American citizen. 

I have been amused to hear during this discus- 
sion gentlemen charging each other with inconsist- 
ency—to hear gentlemen charged with having pur- 
sued a certain course at one session, and an oppo- 
site course at another. I am ha to know that 
I stand in no such position. Whether right or 
wrong, I voted for the notice at the last session, 
and, God being willing, I shall vote for it at this. 
| For that vote my constituents have never censured 
me. And I have received instructions upon this 
subject only from one, whose notions are quite 
latitudinous—an old gentleman, who informs me 
that the people in that region wanted Oregon up 
|| to 54° 40’, California, Mexico, and Canada! I 
\| feel no disposition, however, to invade the rights 
ritain, or any other Power whatever. 
|| But if the time shall ever come when the people of 

these pene reese obtained their inde- 
| 
} 
| 
! 


| of Great 


| 
| 
} . 
|| pendence—shall ask to be admitted into our Union, 
|, as Texas has done, I shall certainly be willing to 
|| receive them. For I have no apprehension for the 
integrity and perpetuity of our institutions on ac- 
_ count of any extension of territory; and I believe 
that the greater our extent of territory may be, the 
more firmly shall we be bound together, saree 
| 


| 
| the Federal and State Governments confine their 
j 
| 


legislation within the limits of their respective Ju- 
| risdiction as defined by their several constitutions; 
and that our system of Government is calculated 
ultimately to extend its guaranties and privileges 
|, over the whole of the North American continent. 
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Before I conclude my remarks, | beg leave to 
call the attention of the committee to the remarka- | 
ble position occu nied by the gentleman from Massa- | 
chusetts, [Mr. Wivrnrop,] who at the last session 
of Congress made a speech against the notice, in 
which, assuming the American title to the country 
to be perfect, he gave as a reason for voting agaist 
the notice, the fact that negotiations between the | 
«wo Governmants were then pending. At the pre- | 
sent session, when these negotiations have termi- | 
nated, that gentleman goes against the notice upon 
the ground that the American title is good for 
nothing. Here, sir, are the extracts from his two 
s yeeches. j 

Extract from Mr. Winturop’s speech, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1845: 

“] shall enter upon no argument of the Amer- 
‘jcan title to the Oregon territory. No such ar- 
«cument certainly is needed to convince the mem- 
«hers of this House of the justice of our claim to 
‘that territory. Whatever else we may differ 
‘about, we all seem to have a sufficient sense of 
‘the soundness of our own title. It seems to be 
‘forgotten, however, that it is Great Britain, and 
‘not the United States, which requires to be con- 
‘yinced on this point. If gentlemen would only 
‘undertake to satisfy Sir Robert Peel and Lord 
‘Aberdeen that the American title is entirely in- | 
‘disputable, and that the British pretension is al- 
‘together void and groundless, or if they would 
‘fortify Mr. Calhoun in his efforts to enforce the | 
‘positions upon the British Minister with whom | 
‘he is treating, they would turn their researches 
‘and their rhetoric to a move profitable account. | 
‘I fear they are contributing to no such result. 
‘I am inclined to believe that arguments, however 
‘strong, would lose much of their weight in the 
‘quarters I have suggested, when uttered in the | 
‘tone of menace and defiance which has charac- | 
‘terized so much of this debate. Nor can I for- | 
‘bear to say that it appears to me extremely im- 
‘politic for us to be publicly engaged in any ar- 
‘guments upon the subject, when negotiations in | 
‘regard to it are actually on foot within earshot of | 
‘this Hall, and while we are necessarily ignorant | 

‘how far our own individual views may conform | 
‘to those which the American Secretary of State | 
‘may be at this moment pressing upon the atten- || 
‘tion of the British negotiator, Js wary sir, this 


‘whole proceeding is, In my judgment, eminently 
‘calculated to impede and embarrass the negotia- 
‘tions in which the two Governments are employ- 
‘ed. We have received authentic assurances that 
‘ these negotiations have not failed—that they are | 
* sull in progress, and that a communication in re- | 
‘gard to them may be expected from the Execu- | 
‘tive before the close of the present session. Why |, 
‘not wait for this communication ? Why insist | 
‘upon taking any step in the dark, when, ina few 
‘weeks, at the most, we shall be able to act ad- 
‘ visedly, and to see clearly the ground upon which 
‘we are treading ?”” 
Extract of speech January 3, 1846: 
*] shall attempt no analysis or history of this | 
‘title, (title to Oregon.) Iam certainly not dis- 
‘posed to vindicate the British title; and as to the 
‘American, there is nothing to be added to the 
‘successive expositions of the eminent statesmen 
‘and diplomatists by whom it has been illustrated. 
‘But after all, what a title it is to fight about! 
‘Who can pretend that it is free from all difficulty 
‘ordoubt?) Who would take an acre of land upon 
‘such a title as an investment, without the war- 
‘ranty of something more than the two regiments 
‘of riflemen for which your bill provides? Of | 
‘what is the title made up? Vague traditions of | 
‘settlement; musty records of old voyages; con- | 
‘flicting claims of discovery; disputed principles 
‘ of public law; acknowledged violations of the 
‘rights of aboriginal occupants; these are the ele- 
*“ments—I had almost said the beggarly elements—__ 
‘out of which our clear and indisputable title is 
‘compounded. I declare to you, sir, that as often 
‘as I thread the mazes of this controversy, it seems | 
_ to me to be a dispute as to the relative rights of | 
_ Wo parties to a territory to which neither of them 
has any real right whatever; and I should hardly 
blame the other nations of the world for insisting 
on coming in for scot and lot in the partition of || 
it. Certainly, if we should be so false to our 
character as civilized nations as to fight about it, || 
the rest of Christendom would be justified, if they | 


i pee as consonant with sound rr 


‘had the power, in treating us as we have always 
‘treated the savage tribes of our own continent, 
‘and turning us both out altogether.”’ 

Strange as the contrast between the two speeches 


|| of the gentleman from Massachusetts may appear, 


I cannot pass from the notice of that without ex- 
pene my great surprise at the sentiment avowed 
yy an honorable member from South Carolina, 
[(Mr. Houmes.} This gentleman has used the fol- 
lowing language in reference to the American title 
to Oregon: ‘*1 deny, in toto, any right, any claim 
‘to that territory, or to any part or yarcel thereof, 
‘that does not appertain, with equal force and ef- 
‘ficiency to the power of Great Britain.”’ Sir, 
what must be the feelings of British statesmen, 
when they shall see such a sentiment uttered upon 
the floor of Congress by a South Carolina Demo- 
crat; and by one, too, sir, so distinguished as to 
be at the head of the naval committee? 1 fancy 
that I now hear the plaudits of the English nation, 
as they come wafted across the broad Atlantic 
upon the wings of the wind, and their hosannas to 
the distinguisyed South Carolinian for asserting, 
before the American Congress and people, a better 
claim in behalf of Great Britain than has been at- 
tempted to be made out by her own Minister. I 
beg the honorable gentleman to read, and to re- 
read, the correspondence between Mr. Calhoun 
and Mr. Pakenham upon this subject; for | am 
persuaded that he will thus be brought to see the 
error of his way, and to a timely repentance for 
the unfortunate expression which I have quoted 
from his speech. He must then feel the due 
weight of the political sin which he has commit- 
ted, and must hang his head in confusion for hav- 
ing taken a higher ground against his own coun- 
try than has yet been assumed by any Minister of 
Great Britain. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to take some notice of a 
portion of the remarks made some days ago in 
committee, by an honorable member from New 
York, [Mr. Cutver.] He was pleased to say that 
the Democratic Baltimore convention had nomina- 
ted for the Presidency a man of whom he had never 
heard, except as a third-rate lawyer, and said it 
apparently by way of disparagement. Yes, sir; 
that James K. Polk, when nominated, had only 
been known to any portion of the freemen of these 
United States as a lawyer of an inferior grade. 
This same sentiment was first made, I believe, sir, 


| during the late Presidential campaig yaS SO 
d the late Presidential ¢ ign, and wa 


often repeated during the canvass, by every whip- 
ster upon the stump, that I had been in hopes that 
no member of Congress would be found capable of 
giving it utterance for the thousandth time. I con- 
fess when I first heard it I could not suppress emo- 
tions of indignation as well as regret; but the stale- 
ness of the sentiment has lost the only excellence 
which it ever possessed—that of novelty. But, sir, 
the gentleman will allow me to hint that the re- 


| mark, in coming from him, looks very much like a 
two-edged sword, thatcuts both ways; for,although | 


he made a blow at his antagonist, it has certainly 
inflicted as severe a wound upon himself. It either 


| convicts him of insincerity, or of great ignorance 


in the political affairs of his country, and of the 
character of those who have been conspicuous in 
its recent history. The gentleman himself may 
have occupied so retired a position, and have been 
so much out of the way of the world, as not to 
have been informed of the character of the most 
prominent statesmen of the land, and may be ex- 
cused for his ignorance upon this point. Hem 


a 
be pardoned for not knowing that this same third- 
rate county-court lawyer, James K. Polk, was for | 


years the presiding officer of this House; that he 
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was at the head of one of the most important com- | 
mittees of the House of Representatives; and that | 


| he filled other honorable stations with as much | 


credit to himself as usefulness to his country. But, | 


sir, Suppose it were true that Mr. Polk was only a 
third-rate lawyer: would that afford any evidence 


of his unfitness to perform the duties of the high | 


station which he occupies ? 


fied to be its Chief Magistrate who has not obtain- | 


ed great distinction as a special pleader? That sen- 


| timent, sir, may suit the Whig party; but it will 


not be recognised as orthodox doctrine, nor be re- 
with the 
emocrats, with whom principles are held to be 


everything, men nothing, provided t 





hey be honest ii of our just rights or the notice to close the joint 


LOBE. 


_ their brows. 


| viewed as a wise or salutary measure. 


| tivity. 
| President as the proper preliminary means of set- 


| must desire. 
Does the gentleman || 
mean to say that in this Republic, no man is quali- |, 
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and capable. And as evidence to prove the suf- 
ficiency and excellence of this doctrine, I will, for 
the benefit of the gentleman from New York, bring 
to his attention the names of several illustrious 
men, of whom I shall presume he has heard as 
Presidents of the United States, whose memory 
must soon be forgotten if the gentleman’s rule shall 
prevail: I mention the names of Washington, Ad- 
ams, Jeflerson, Madison, and Jackson. These men 
were all eminent as statesmen; but, perhaps, as 
compared and judged by the standard of the mem- 
ber from New York, mizht have been considered as 
inferior county-court lawyers. Did the gentleman 
ever hear or read of Benjamin Franklin 2—a man 
who rose from the condition of a poor printer boy 
to the high position of the greatest shibaiaher of 
his age? And, sir, I might go on to enumerate 
the names of many individuals who were rocked 
in the cradle of poverty, and bred to some of the 
humblest mechanic arts, whose minds, when de- 
veloped, proved them to be worthy of the highest 
stations in the civilized world. But, sir, | will tell 
the gentleman from New York, that James K. Polk 
has proved himself to be one of the ablest advocates 
in America, for he has beaten all the imbodiment 
of whigery itself, In 1844, sir, this nation was 
deeply interested in the great question of the ad- 
mission of Texas into the Union. In regard to it, 
the two parties were almost equally divided, The 
Whigs had selected Henry Clay as their champion 
and advocate, whilst the Democrats made choice 
of Mr. Polk as theirs. Yes, sir, that man, whom, 
by way of ridicule, they denominated * little Jim- 
my Polk,’’ while he was riding with his saddle-bags 
from court-house to court-house, without a single 
thought or aspiration for the Presidency, was 
chosen to advocate the cause of annexation. The 
subject was fully and thoroughly discussed by 
these leaders of the respective parties; the issue 
was tried by a jury of twenty million freemen, 
and the verdict returned in favor of James K. Poik. 
And, sir, for the ability which he displayed during 
that contest—for the wisdom which e has shown 
on every important occasion—and for his firm, un- 
yielding steadfastness to the republican faith and to 
republican measures, he has been rewarded with 
the occupancy of the Executive mansion, and the 
honor of presiding as the head of this nation for a 
term of four years; whilst the great Kentuckian 
has been consigned to the shades of Ashland, 
where, I trust, he will remain in peace and hap- 
piness. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I will repeat that 
we owe it as a duty to those who have gone to settle 
in Oregon, to give this notice for terminating the 
joint occupancy. We owe it to them as a portion 
of the American people. These men are not mere 
gamblers and eae, but real bond fide set- 
tlers, who have determined to make that country 
their home, to subject its soil to the arts of culti- 
vation, and to make their living by the sweat of 
We should proceed to give the no- 
tice without delay. The longer continuance of the 
masterly-inactivity principle cannot at this time be 
Its moral- 
ity is questionable; for it seeks to do that by cov- 
ert and indirect means, which it becomes us to do 
with energy and promptness—by a masterly ac- 
I regard the notice recommended by the 


tling this controversy between the two nations in 
a peaceful and equitable manner. Let us support 
him in his recommendation; let us adopt the views 
which he has presented; let us endeavor to imbibe 
his spirit; nad I venture to predict, sir, that the 
danger of war will not only be averted, but the 
whole matter be brought to a speedy and happy 
termination. Sir, I advocate this course as a 
friend to peace. I would support no measure 
which is calculated unnecessarily to produce a 


_ war between the United States and Great Britain; 


peace, honorable peace, is what all most surely 
It is not the interest of either na- 
tion that the friendly relations which have so long 
subsisted between them should now be disturbe 

or broken up. Their mutual dependence makes 
it the interest of both to cherish and cultivate a 
state of peace and good will, and I sincerely hope 
that the action of Congress may be such as to se- 
cure the continuance of rr relations between 
the two nations. But, sir, if by the maintenance 
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occupancy, war shall be the consequence, then we 
can only say, let it come; and as brave men we 
must prepare to meet it, with all its woes and 
evils, with the spirit of those who are determined 
to **do or die.’* We shall be engaged in a just 
and righteous cause, in the defence of our rights 
and of our own territory; and whether that terri- 
tory be rich or fertile, abounding in all the ele- 
ments of wealth and prosperity, or be only the 
barren wilderness which some have attempted to 
make us believe, will be questions of like import 
with the American people, They feel that it is 
their property, that itis the home of their breth- 
ren and friends, and that it is their duty to defend 
it. Acting upon this principle, they will go forth 
to meet the issue with a calm consciousness of the 
recutude of their course, and with an humble yet 
firm reliance on the God of battles. 7 


OREGON QUESTION. 


REMARKS OF MR. A. BURT, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
In rue Louse or Represenrarives, 
February 7, 1846. 


On the Resolution for terminatine the joint occu- 
pancy of Oregon. 

Mr. BURT addressed the committee as follows: 

Mr. Cuamman: It has been assumed by those 
who have preceded me in this debate that the chief 
inducement to give the notice recommended in the 
Annual Message of the President is, that it will 
contribute to a speedy adjustment of the question 
of boundary between the United States and Great 
Britain. And it was insisted by the gentleman 
from Alabama, [Mr. Hor STON,] as an objection 
lo tie propos ition of his colle ague, [Mr. Dare AN, | 
that any definition of the limits of the country on 
the Northwest coast, of which we should take ex- 
clusive possession when the notice expires, would 
embarrass our negotiations; and we were admon- 
ished by that gentleman, that if we desired a com- 
promise of this question, we should give the no- 
tice, 

Sir, I entertain a different opinion. I undertake 
to say that the only reason assigned by the Presi- 
dent, and the only object to be accomplished by 
the notice, is, by terminating the treaty of joint oc- 
cupancy, to enable us to take exclusive possession 
of this territory. 

What is the language of the President? Does 
he not inform us, that in consideration that Mr. 
Monroe and Mr. Adams had each proposed to the 
Government of Great Britain the forty-ninth paral- 
lel of north latitude as the boundary, he felt con- 
strained to make another effort to adjust this long 
pending controversy? That he had submitted the 
offer of the forty-ninth parallel, without the right 
to navigate the Columbia river, which had been 
tendered by his predecessors, and that it had been 
rejected? Sir, his language is: 

“The extraordinary and wholly inadmissible 
‘demands of the British Government, and the re- 
* jection of the proposition made in deference alone 
‘to what had been done by my predecessors, and 
‘the implied obligation which their acts seemed to 
‘ impose, afford satisfactory evidence that no com- 
* promise which the United States ought to accept 
‘can be effected.”’ “ With this conviction, the 
‘ pro position of a compromise, which had been 
; eae and rejected, was, by my direction, subse- 
* quently withdrawn, and our title to the whole 
* Oregon territory asserted, and, it is believed, main- 
‘ tained by irrefragable facts and arguments.”’ ** All 
‘ attempts at compromise having failed, it becomes 
* the duty of Congress to consider what measures 
‘it may be proper to adopt for the security and 
‘ protection of our citizens now inhabiting, or who 
‘may hereafter inhabit Oregon, and for the main- 
‘tenance of our just title to that territory.”’ 

The measures which the President deems neces- 
sary to the protection of our citizens now in Ore- 
gon, or those who may hereafter migrate to that 
country, are suggested in his Message. They are 
the extension of our jurisdiction and laws over 
them; the establishment of Indian agencies; the 
erection of block-houses and stockade forts on the 
route between our frontier setdements on the Mis- 
souri and the Rocky mountains; an adequate force +. 
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of mounted riflemen to guard and protect emi- | territory on the demand of a foreign Governm 


grants; and the establishment of a monthly over- 
land mail, 

But, sir, he advises us to give the notice, and 
tells us: ‘* At the end of the year’s notice, should 
‘Congress think it proper to make provision for 
‘ giving this notice, we shall have reached a period 
‘when the national rights in Oregon must either 
‘be abandoned, or firmly maintained. That the 
‘cannot be abandoned without a sacrifice of both 
‘national honor and interest is too clear to admit 
‘of a doubt.”’ 

Sir, ean centlemen read this earnest and em- 
phatic language of the President, and delude the 
country or themselves with the belief that it is ad- 
vised heeause it will contribute to the amicable ad- 
justment of our delicate and perilous relations with 
Great Britain? 

I beg this committee to be reminded, that if fur- 
ther negotiations were in the contemplation of the 
President, they can be conducted only by those 
funetionaries of the Government to whom the Con- 
stitution has confided the treaty power. I am yet 
to learn that the Tlouse of Representatives has 

ever been suppose d to participate this foo with 
the President and the Senate. And I submit to 
the committee and the country that it is only be- 
cause all attempts at compromise having failed,” 


this House can be appealed to by the President, | 


and that the appeal is made that we may adopt 
measures for ** the maintenance of our just title” 
to the territory of the Oregon, and at the expira- 
tion of the notice take exclusive possession of It. 

But, sir, if we disregard the direct and explicit 
lancuage of the President, can the human mind con- 
ceive any other motive for terminating the treaty 
of joint oceupancy of this territory than the exclu- 
sion of Great Britain? If the notice be given, and 
the question of boundary be still unadjusted when 
the twelve months shall have elapsed, we shall have 
no alternative left but to eject Great Britain from 
any portion of the territory, or submit to the sac- 
rifice of those rights which the country has been 
told are ‘* clear and unquestionable.’? Gentlemen, 
Mr. Chairmen, have discoursed eloquently of * na- 
tional honor’’ in this debate. Let me tell them, 
that when we shall have teminated the treaty by 
which Great Britain holds the joint occupancy with 
us of this territory, we will be a nation of cravens 
and dastards if we do not instantly tear down every 
Lritish fort and flag that shall be found upon our 
soil. Sir, he cherishes no just sentiment of na- 
tional honor who would thus pause to negotiate or 
parley to compromise. 

Before we determine, then, to give the notice to 


Great Britain, which is in itself a harmless meas- | 


ure, we should have well considered whether we 
shall take possession of the entire territory of Ore- 
gon, and if not of the whole, of which portion of 
it. If we intend to assert our rights in any portion 
of this country to the exclusion of the pretensions 
of England, that assertion must be maintained by 
the arms of this country. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] has expressed the 
opinion that if, the very day after the notice should 
be given, we march in our troops and take posses- 


sion of the whole territory, there will not be war. I | 


did not understand that gentleman as assigning 
any other reason for that opinion than his belief 
that one or the other party would ‘ back out.” 
Sir, the calculation that our adversary will * back 
out,” L take leave to think, is one that a prudent 
man ought not to make—it is one that a brave man 
would scorn to make. 

If, Mr. Chairman, we provide for giving the no- 
tice without defining the extent of our rights, the 
President cannot, and I feel assured he will not, 
hesitate to maintain them with all the resources of 
the Government, to the entire territory in contro- 
versy. And, sir, with this deliberate and often re- 
peated declaration—that our title to the whole coun- 
tury west of the Rocky mountains, is ** clear and un- 
questionable,’"—if we simply terminate the joint 
occupancy, he would find in our action the appro- 
val of his opinions, and might well be deterred 
from admitting that Great Britain has any just pre- 
tensions to ask a partition of it with us. 
self, 1 do not hesitate to declare, that if I entertain- 
ed the opinion as to our title expressed in his Inau- 
gural Address, and repeated in his Annual Message, 
T would exhaust all the resources of this great 
country before I would surrender one rood of that 


‘or my- | 
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I trust this committee will neither shrink from, 


evade the responsibility which has devolve 
us. 

At a recent period in our history, Mr. Chair. 
| man, the distinguished citizen who was then Chier 
Magistrate declared **that we should claim nothine 

| which is not clearly right, and submit to not 
|, which is wrong.”’ It isa great and noble sent, 
/ment. It defines the point of honor amongst ya. 
| tions; and, in my estimation, the honor of a nA. 
_ tion, as well as of an individual, is infinitely pore 
concerned in not claiming that which is not clearly 
}} right than in submitting to that which is wrong. 
1A strong man, ora great nation—a brave man,ora 
brave people—may submit to wrong without decra. 
dation, but they can never claim what is not rie 
without dishonor. - 

I proceed, Mr. Chairman, to inquire whether we 
can now assert title to the entire Oregon territory 
consistently with this standard of national honor. 
I do not propose to enter into any elaborate and 
minute discussion of the pretensions either of the 
United States or of Great Britain. But I intend 
to show how that matter has been regarded by 
our own Government, from the year 1818 to 1845 
And whilst I would scorn to become the advocate 
of the pretensions of Great Britain against my own 
country, I shall briefly but frankly state them. 

Sir, in that gallant old State of which I am the 
humblest of Representatives—a State so much mis- 

, understood, a State so much maligned in this Hal! 
—our standard of patriotism teaches us, in any con- 
test with her foes, right or wrong, to stand by our 
country. But whilst no Carolinian will ever de- 

sert the standard of his country even when wrong, 
itis the duty of a patriot to counsel her to be right. 

Our title, Mr. Chairman, to the valley of the Co- 
lumbia river, derived from discovery, exploration, 
and settlement, was asserted in 1818, during the 
Administration of Mr. Monroe, before we had ac- 
quired the right of Spain to the country west of 
the Rocky mountains. It was maintained by Mr. 
Calhoun in an argument, whilst Secretary of State, 
the force and clearness of which our present dis- 
tinguished Secretary has said he would not impair 
by repeating it. Mr. Buchanan, in his late cor- 
respondence with the British Minister, speaks of 
this title as existing prior to the treaty of Florida, 
in 1819, and independently of its provisions. He 
insists that it was perfect and complete, independ- 
ently of the Spanish rights which we acquired by 
that treaty. I think so, sir. But our distinguisli- 
ed Secretary of State, not content with a perfect and 
complete title, says: *¢ Our acquisition of the rights 
‘of Spain, then, under the Florida treaty, whilst 
| ‘it cannot affect the prior title of the United States 
‘to the valley of the Columbia, has rendered it 
‘more clear and unquestionable before the world.” 
Now, sir, if our title was ** perfect and complete” 
before we acquired the rights of Spain, and has 
been rendered ‘*more clear and unquestionable” 
by our treaty with Spain, it surely is a good title, 
and we ought not to surrender it. 

What does he say of our title to the country 
north of the forty-ninth degree of latitude? Why, 
sir, that it is recorded in the Florida treaty; that 
Spain acquired it by discovery, by the landing on 
_the coast of her navigators, from the 41st to the 
| 57th degree of latitude, “on all of which occasions 

‘they took possession of the country in the name 

‘of their sovereign, according to a prescribed regu- 

‘lation, celebrating mass, reading declarations as- 

‘serting the right of Spain to the territory, and 

‘erecting crosses with inscriptions to commemorate 
‘the event.’’ This, sir, is a very fair statement of 
the Spanish title. Spain undoubtedly made very 
early explorations of the coast of the Pacific ocean, 
and asserted title to the country on that coast. And 
if discovery alone, without settlement, could confer 
title, I should think we acquired by the Florida 
treaty a right to this territory, which we ought 

_ never to have consented to surrender to Great Brit- 
ain, or any other Power. 

It will not be denied, Mr. Chairman, that from 

| Cook’s voyage in 1778, to the convention of Noot- 
ka in 1790, Great Britain steadily and earnestly 
controverted the exclusive claim of Spain to the 

| country on the northwest coast. She maintained 

_ that it was vacant country, in which no nation ha 
| exclusive rights or exclusive privileges. In 1790, 
' Mr. Pitt pronounced the pretension of Spain to ex- 
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clusive sovereignty ‘*the most absurd and exorbi- 
tant that could well be imagined.’’ It is matter of 
history, that Great Britain, in 1790, was prepared 
to resort to war in resisting the pretensions of 
Spain. This conflict of pretensions led to the 
convention of Nootka in 1790. By this conven- 
tion, Spain yielded every demand—admitted every 
rizht which Great Britain had asserted. She yield- 
ed the right to land on the coast, to navigate the 
waters, to make settlements, and to trade with the 
inhabitants. How did these concessions consist 
with the claim of exclusive sovereignty which 
Spain, for more than two centuries, had set up to 
this territory ? 

sut, sir, did our Government, I beg to inquire, 
respect this ancient claim of Spain, which we now 
so gravely assert? Let the grounds on which we 
based our title to the valley of the Columbia in 


1318,and on which we now distinctly and emphat- | 


ically rest that title, answer. We then held it in 
contempt, and put it at defiance. What was our 
appreciation of this Spanish title in 1823, when we 
had held it since 1819? Why, sir, we surrendered 
to the demands of the Emperor of Russia the coun- 
try between 61 degrees of latitude, and 54 degrees 
and 40 minutes, which was covered, every rood of 
it, by the Spanish claim. 

What, Mr. Chairman, had Spain done, from 
1790 to 1819, when she transferred to the United 
States her pretensions to this territory, to give to 
them definiteness and validity? So far from ma- 
king settlements, she had actually abandoned every 
trading factory north of the 49th degree of latitude 
prior to the year 1800. From that period to the 
cession to the United States, not an act was done 
by Spain to consummate her claims or assert her 
sovereignty. 


I proceed, Mr. Chairman, to inquire whether | 


our Government has not, by the most solemn and 
explicit declarations and acts, recognised the rights 
which Great Britain hsd asserted against Spain, 
not only before, but since we acquired the rights of 
Spain to this territory? In 1818, before the treaty 
of Florida, by which we acquired whatever rights 
Spain possessed, we ——_ to make the forty- 
ninth parallel of latitude the boundary between the 
territory claimed by the United States and that 
claimed by Great Britain west of the Rocky moun- 
tains. 
to the valley of the Columbia river, which we had 


Great Britain contested our exclusive claim | 


urged, and declined to accede to our proposition. | 
The treaty of 1818 was the result of this ineffectu- | 


al attempt to agree upon a boundary. What was 
that convention? 


The gentleman from Massachu- | 


setts, [Mr. Apams,] the other day, denied that it | 


was a treaty of joint occupancy. But if I am not 
greatly mistaken, that gentleman, at the last ses- 
sion, characterized it a treaty of joint occupancy. 
We then heard nothing of the hypercriticism of 


the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Af- | 


fairs, [Mr. C. J. Incersott,] who now concurs 
with the gentleman from Massachusetts. A\l- 
though that convention is treated in all our negoti- 


ations as one of joint occupancy, the material in- | 


quiry is, What does it concede to Great Britain ? 
Are not its stipulations mutual and reciprocal? Is 


there a solitary right reserved to the United States | 


that is notreserved to Great Britain? 


Is there a | 


privilege guarantied to one party which is not con- | 


ferred on the other? Is there a protest as to the 
title of one which does not apply to the title of the 
other? This convention was adopted for the period 
of ten years, during which the respective claims of 
the two Governments were suspended. 

In 1819, we acquired all the rights which Spain 


then had to this territory; and from 1823 to 1827, | 


held negotiations with Great Britain, the sole ob- 
ject and purpose of which was the adjustment of 
the boundary. What, sir, have our negotiators 


and statesmen said of the convention of 1818? Mr. | 


Clay, Secretary of State during the Administration 
of Mr. Adams, in his letter to Mr. Gallatin, the 
Minister to England, on the 19th of June, 1826, 
says: ‘* It is true, that the third article of the con- 
‘ vention of 1818 recognises that Great Britain then 
‘had claims on the Northwest coast, but it neither 
‘defines nor settles them, nor specifies where the 

‘had their origin.’? Mr. Gallatin, in his deapnacks 


to Mr. Clay, of the 25th of November, 1826, reci- | 


ting his conference with the British Plenipotentia- 


ries, says: ** But our never having refused to agree | | 
‘toa line of demarcation with Great Britain, was | President of the 





|| a sufficient proof that we admitted that she also 


_ country ! 
| was not prepared to agree to a termination of the 
Then his mind was open to | 
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“had claims which deserved, and to which we paid 

‘due consideration.’’ ‘* Claiming themselves by 

‘right of discovery and settlement, they allowed 

‘what was due to Great Britain on the same ac- 

* count, and all that she could justly claim under 

‘the Nootka convention, according to its true con- 

‘struction.”’ In his letter to Mr. Clay, of the 27th 

June, 1827, Mr. Gallatin, speaking of the contem- 

plated renewal of the convention of 1818, said: * It 

* was altogether a matter of mutual concern. There 

‘was no other object for it than that of preserving 
* peace until a permanent boundary could be agreed 
‘on.”’ In his letter to Mr. Gallatin of the 24th of 
February, 1827, Mr. Clay says: ** Supposing Great 
‘ Britain to have any well-founded claim, if there 
‘be (as there are believed to be) no other Powers 
‘than the United States and Great Britain who can 
‘assert rights of territorial sovereignty between 
§ 420 and 54° 40’, there can be no equitable divis- 
‘ion of the intermediate space but an equal parti- 
‘tion. Such an equal partition would assign about 
‘the parallel of 49 degrees as the common bound- 
‘ary. The President regrets that the British Plen- 
‘ipotentiaries have thought proper to decline the 
‘ proposal which you made of that line.’”? A dis- 
tinguished Senator, [Mr. Benton,] who has ever 
felt a deep interest in anything which affects the 
interests of the West, attributed, in 1842, in his 
place as a Senator, to the convention of 1818 cer- 
tain ‘ great faults;’’ amongst them one, ‘in assum- 
‘ing that there were divers harbors, bays, creeks, 
‘and navigable rivers west of the Rocky moun- 
‘tains, some belonging to the United States, and 
‘some to Great Britain; and that mutuality of ben- 
‘efits was conferred by giving to each party access 
‘to the waters of the other.”? Another was “ in 
admitting a claim on the part of Great Britain to 
any portion of these territories.” I confidently 
affirm, and I appeal to our negotiations, that at no 
period of them has our Government insisted on a 
more favorable boundary than the 49th parallel of 
latitude. The convention of J818 was renewed in 
1827, and has been acquiesced in by every Admin- 
istration to the present moment. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, when it is not even alleged 
that Great Britain has done any act to forfeit or to 
impair the rights which, from 1818 to 1845, our 
Government has admitted she possesses in the Or- 
egon territory, with what face can we, before 
Tleaven and man, deny them? Sir, as a just peo- 
ple—as a Christian nation—we cannot, we dare 
not. 

Sir, as we have been informed that no honorable 
compromise of this ancient controversy can be ef- 
fected, and have been called upon by the Execu- 
tive to maintain our just rights to this territory, I 
am prepared to take my share of the responsibili- 
ty. My judgment has yielded to the force of the 
argument which maintains our title to the valley 
of the Columbia, and I am prepared to assert and 
to enforce it. Iam unwilling to surrender to Great 
Britain the country below the 49th parallel, and 
with an amendment defining that, as the limit to 
which, at the expiration of the twelve months, we 
shall extend our jurisdiction and exclusive posses- 
sion, I am ready to vote for the notice. 

Mr. Chairman, I see on this floor a gentleman 
{Mr. Apams] of advanced age, large experience, 
and great attainments, who was Secretary of State 
in 1818, when the treaty of joint oecupancy was 
concluded, and chief magistrate of these States in 
1827, when it was renewed. Of that gentleman, 
I do not intend to speak in terms of personal dis- 
respect. But, sir, it has been his fortune to bear 
towards this question a relation the most impor- 
tant and remarkable. His right hand claims the 
credit of inserting in the Florida treaty the elause 
on which our title to the Oregon territory is based. 
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equal division of it with Great Britain was the only 
equitable partition, and regretted that her Plenipo- 
tentiaries would not accept it: now he would deny 
her any part of it! ‘These are rapid and remark- 
able transitions. Sir, the country will demand of 
that gentleman what has produced this change? 
What muniment of title, what fact to elucidate it, 
that escaped his research when conducting our ne- 
gotiations from 1818 to 1827, has been discovered 
by that gentleman to produce a change so sudden 
and extraordinary? Well may the people—well 
may the civilized world inquire—why this change 
of poliey and position? ; - 
Mr. Chairman, in consideration of the past if 
not the future—if not to calculate the cost of main- 


taining our rights—we should pause before we 
plunge this country into war. We should take 


counsel of our hearts and our consciences, whether 
that war would be just, and in a just cause. Sir, I 
have taken my position. I believe it maintains the 
honor and the rights of my country, and will com- 
mand the approbation of the people. It is the eam- 
promise offered by our Government from 1818 to 
1845. I am unwilling to accept less. 
demand more. 

But, Mr. Chairman, if it be the determination 
of the committee to terminate the treaty of joint 
occupancy, with the purpose of asserting the right 
of domain to a part or to the whole of the territory 
of Oregon, I trust the notice will be couched in 
those manly terms which shall manifest our sense 
that itis aright. The treaty provides that it shall 
be determined at the expiration of twelve months’ 
notice, and secures to each of the high contracting 
parties the right to give it. The notice needs no 
apology; and I submit that it is unmanly and un- 
becoming to make one. And, I must be permitted 
to say, that I cannot admire the spirit that would 
whisper it in the pitiful palaver of a ‘ preamble,”’ 
or the whining and whimpering of a ** whereas.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, my constituents are ever ready 
to maintain the rights and defend the honor of 
their country. They know nothing of the people 
of whom Iam an humble, but I trust faithful, Rep- 
resentative who suppose they have any unmanly 
fear of war, calamitous and desolating as it ever 
has been and ever must be to their interests. ‘They 


I will not 


| appeal to the history of their country to bear them 


He has said that the convention of 1818 was the | 


alternative to instant war. In 1827, Mr. Gallatin 
informs our Government that the only reason for 
the renewal of that convention was to preserve 

ace. That gentleman now thinks there will not 


»e war, if we march in our troops, after the notice | 


has expired, and take possession of the whole 
Until the last session of Congress he 


joint occupancy. 


| own, 


witness that whenever the gallantry and patriotism 
of its citizens have been summoned to its standard, 
they have been the first in the field and the fiercest 
in the battle. 

Sir, the South does earnestly deprecate war, but 
not, as I have heard intimated, because she is con- 
scious of any element of weakness or danger in her 
social system. She fears no domestic disquietude 
in war, But much as we deprecate war, more do 
we deprecate national dishonor and degradation. 
And if war come from maintaining the rights and 
the honor of our country, by the help of Heaven 
we will meet it, though it drag its victims from 
every fireside, and slay them on every coast, and 
plain, and height, in this broad confederacy. 





OREGON QUESTION. 
SPEECH OF MR. A. YELL, 
OF ARKANSAS, 

In THe House or Representatives, 
February 7, 1846. 

On the Resolution for terminating the joint occu- 
pation of Oregon. 

Mr. YELL addressed the committee as follows: 
Mr. Y. said he had not the vanity to suppose he 
could convince any gentleman of the committee 
what course they ought to pursue upon this great 


question. He was satisfied what ought to be his 
He presumed the opinions of every gentle- 


| man of the House were differently made up. His 


| own had been for some time. 


In fact it was so 
when the question first came up. His mind had 
never varied for a moment, and happily for him, 
his constituents always knew where to find him. 
He was much gratified that he had for once an 


| opportunity, at least on one single question, to agree 


conviction as to our title to a part of this territory; |, 


now he would take possession of the whole! When 


nited States, he thought an | 


with his Whig friends. This was no political ques- 
tion, but one involving our national interest and 
honor. He rejoiced that gentlemen belonging to 
each of the great political parties of the country had 
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come out, in the most decisive manner, in favor of || answer to his question is very easy. The laws of 


the proposed notice, and were —s to adopt the 
course which he considered the only proper and 
safe one: not that he had a confidence that their 
course was correct because he agreed with them. 
No doubt, on a great national question like this, 


they would each decide for themselves, without | 


any regard to what might be the opinion either of 
the whole House, or of any particular member of 
it, 

Nor was he at all uneasy in finding himself on 
this occasion in company with the venerable gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, over the way, [Mr. 
Avams.} His constituents would not suspect him 
of a political sin on that account. We sometimes 
find ourselves with strange bed-fellows; and on 





i| 
| 


| was no inconsistency. ‘ ‘ 
| peopled at that day to the extent it now is, no 


questions of politics, it would be ‘ prima facie’’ | 
evidence that he was wrong, to be found voting | 


with him; but he was ready at any time to take 
the opinion of that gentleman on a great national 
question, a8 soon as any man’s in the Union. Other 
rentiemen had a right to think as they pleased. 
His party attachments and his political integrity 
were not to be suspected. Many good Democrats 











the United States were not extended to Oregon be- 
cause there were then no people in the territory for 
the laws to operate upon. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts will tell him that the same reason 
will apply during his Administration. 

So far as General Jackson was concerned, there 
If the territory had been 


doubt he would have taken the same ground as | 
we, who were his warm friends and supporters, | 
now take. 
the case, constitute the very reason why the gen- | 
tleman from Massachusetts, and why I go for giv- | 
ing this notice. Our citizens are there; they need 
defence; they emigrated there by thousands, and | 
they have arightto demand our protection. Thou- | 
sands more will go. This was not the case in 


_ 1828, and therefore the same necessity did not exist | 


_gentieman from South Carolina to settle the matter | 
| between themselves. 


were opposed to this nouce. Many decided Whigs | 


zealously supported it, He sincerely hoped that 


this question would prove a great American plat- || 


form, ou which all could find room to stand; he 


Is Oregon ours ? 


certainly was not inclined to drive from it all who | 


did not exactly agree with him. 

It was a question on which the purest Democrats 
might honorably differ from each other; nor was 
the Democracy as intolerant as may be supposed; 
they did not draw a line on 49°, or 54° 40’, and 
say to their fellow-Democrats, come up to this, or 
aaaaeie on being read out of your political church. 
If that was supposed to be the game, though he 
was a Democrat ‘*dyed in the wool,” he greatly 
feared that, upon some questions, he would stand 
in danger of being read out himself. 

In going into an examination of our title to Ore- 
gon, (which was the only question he meant at 
this time to investigate,) he intended to ascertain 
whether Oregon ‘‘was ours;’’ and when that was 
settled, he would agree to no compromise, either 
with Whig or Democrat, with England or any 
other Power. If our title was good he would have 
every foot of it, ora fight. 

Mr. Y. said he came from a land of peace, and 


he represented a moral and religious people; but | 
they would never be found coment: 1e inter- | 


ests of their country, or sacri 
avoid a war. y 
We are charged with being associated with the 


cing her honor to 


gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. near) as | 
on | 


our leader, and his former course is reviewe 
this question. As to that venerable gentleman, he 
required no defence from him. 
latest stage of life, and would be soon gone from 
among us, in the common course of events; he 
had no longer any objects of earthly ambition, 
other than the upright and conscientious discharge 
of his duty, and he is fully competent to defend 
himself. 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Woop- 
warp] had said, how was it in 1818 that he [Mr. 
Apams] was for letting this question remain in 
abeyance, and yet now was as eager for having it 
settled ? Why did he not still continue his former 
system of ‘‘masterly inactivity ?”’ 

It seemed, then, that the gentleman from South 
Carolina was on the same side with the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 
same “‘ inactivity’? he had advocated in 1818. The 
gentleman, however, only went with the venerable 
gentleman from Massachusetts as long as that gen- 
tleman would go with him: as soon as he came 


over to the American side of the question, the | 


rentieman fell back, and, turning on his former 
friend, reproaches him with going over to the Dem- 
ocratic party. . / 

{[Mr. Woopwarp here rose to explain, which 
was very imperfectly heard by the reporter, (as 
was also many of the remarks of Mr. Y.) conse- 
quent upon the great confusion and conversation 
in the Hall.] 

Mr. Yeu continued. The gentleman says that 
General Jackson pursued the same inactive policy; 
and he asks why the laws and jurisdiction of the 
United States were not extended over Oregon at 
that time? The gentleman, to be sure, was too 
young at the time to know much about it; but the 


He was on the | 


In 1827, he continued the || 


| and it is under that convention that she now claims 


| of the country, or of making settlements thereat,” &c. 


soil or right to the country, except for commerce, 
fishing, and hunting; and this was all she then 


| 





j 


i} 
it 


i 


| 
| 


_ all the country west of the Mississippi river, and 


| of the Mississippi in 1800. 


| thus acquired; and in 1818 we purchased the claim 
of Spain also, which gave us the whole and only 


| ary, 1818, and in obedience to a subsequent order dated the 
|| 26th of July, from W. H. Sheriff, Esq., captain of his Ma- 


| mity to the 
| Government of the United States, through its agent, J. B. 
| Prevost, Esq., the settlement of Fort George, on the Oolumbia 


for the extension of the laws over the territory. I | 
leave the gentleman from Massachusetts and the | 


He went as far as General | 
Jackson did, and as far as all the Presidents before 
him had gone; but he is now opposed to this new | 
doctrine of ** masterly activity.” 
‘The first question | have to settle with myself is, 
By the treaty of 1763, between 
Great Britain and France, Great Britain abandoned 


ceded it to France. She now sets up her claim, 
founded on the Nootka Sound convention of 1790; 


Oregon, and perhaps it is the most plausible. 

The oapen object of this treaty is contained | 
in the third article, which is as follows. 

“ Arr. III. In order to strengthen the bonds of friendship, | 
and to preserve in future a perfect harmony and good un- 
derstanding between the two contracting parties, it is 
agreed that their respective subjects shall not be disturbed 
or molested either in navigation or carrying on their fisher- 


ies in the Pacific ocean or in the South seas, or in landing | 


on the coasts of those seas, in places not already occupied, 
for the purpose of carrying on their commerce with the natives 


Under that treaty, she acquired no title to the 


claimed or desired. 

Spain receded to France the whole country west 
In 1803 the United 
States became the purchaser of all the title France 


legal title to the country west of the Rocky moun- 
tains. 

After our purchase of Louisiana, in 1803, we 
had become dhe rightful owners of all the country 
west of the Mississippi river, from latitude 42° to 
latitude 61°, and without any civilized nation to 
contest our title except the claim of Great Britain, 
which she acquired under the Nootka Sound con- 
vention in 1790, and which was not considered 
valid or of much force previous to the Lap 1818, 
as will be seen and better understood by a refer- | 
ence to the correspondence between our Govern- | 
ment and Great Britain upon the restoration of 
Fort George, which had been taken by the British 


to the United States by the provisions of the treaty | 
of Ghent: 
* In obedience to the command of his Royal Highness the 


Prince Regent, signified in a despatch from the right hon- 
orable the Earl Bathurst, addressed to the partners or agents 


This charge, in the circumstances of || 
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On the consummation of these acts of the resto. 
ration of the valley of the Columbia river, in con- 
formity with the treaty of Ghent, and the acknowl- 
edgment of our right ** to be the party in posses- 
sion while treating on the title,’? Mr. Greenhow 
remarks: 

“The British flag was then formally lowered, and 
‘that of the United States having been hoisted in its 
‘ stead over the fort, was saluted by the Blossom. 

“*The documents cited—the only ones which passed 
* between the commissioners on the occasion—are suffi- 
‘cient to show that no reservation or exception was 
‘ made on the part of Great Britain, and that the resto. 
‘ration of Astoria to the United States was complete 
‘and unconditional.’’ 


In 1818, the convention of joint occupancy was 
entered into; and it was renewed and indefinitely 
extended in 1828; and at that time, the British 
Minister admitted that Great Britain had no pre- 
tence to the sovereignty of the soil, as will be seen 
by reference to the articles of the convention, which 
are as follows, viz: 


Convention hetween the United States of America and Great 
Britain, signed at London, October 20, 1818. 


“ARTICLE 2. It is agreed that a line drawn from the most 
northwestern point of the Lake of the Woods, along the 
forty-ninth parallel of north latitude, or if the said point 
shall not be in the forty-ninth parallel of north latitude, then 
that a line drawn from the said point due north or south, as 
the case may be, until the said line shall intersect the said 
parallel of north latitude, and from the point of such inter- 
section due west along and with the said parallel, shall be 
the line of demarcation between the territories of the Upi- 
ted States and those of his Britannic Majesty; and that the 
said line shall form the northern boundary of the said terri- 


|| tories of the United States, and the southern boundary of 


the territories of his Britannic Majesty, from the Lake of the 
Woods to the Stony mountains. 











of the Northwest Company, bearing date the 27th of Janu- 


jesty’s ship Andromache, we, the undersigned, do, in confor- 
first_article of the treaty of Ghent, restore to the 


river. 
“Given under our hands, in triplicate, at Fort George, 
(Columbia river,) this 6th day of October, 1819. 
“PF. HICKEY, 
“ Captain of his Majesty’s ship Blossom. 
“J, KEITH, 
* Of the Northwest Oompany.’? 


The acceptance on the part of the United States 
is in these words: 


“I do hereby acknowledge to have this day received, in 
bebalf of the Government of the United States, the 
sion of the settlement designated above, in conformity to the 
first article of the treaty of Ghent. Given under my hand, 
in triplicate, at Fort George, (Columbia river,) this 6th day 
of October, 1818. J. B. PREVOST, 
“Agent of the United States.” 


during the war of 1812, and which was redelivered foes 


“Arr. 3. Itis agreed that any country that may be claimed 
by either party on the northwest coast of America, west- 
ward of the Stony mountains, shall, together with its har- 
| bors, bays, and creeks, and the navigation of all rivers within 

the same, be free and open for the term of ten years from 
| the date of the signature of the present convention, to the 
| vessels, citizens, and subjects of the two Powers; it being 
well understood that this agreement is not to be construed 
| to the prejudice of any claim which either of the two high 
contracting parties may have to any part of the said coun- 
| 


try, nor shall it be taken to affect the claims of any other 
Power or State to any part of the said country ; the only ob- 


|| ject of the high contracting parties, in that respect, being to 


| prevent disputes and differences among themselves.” 


Convention between the United States and Great Britain, sign- 
ed at London, August 6, 1827. 


* Arr. 1, All the provisions of the third article of the con- 
vention concluded between the United States of America 
and his Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, on the 20th of October, 1818, shall be, 
and they are hereby, further indefinitely extended and con- 
tinued in force, in the same manner as if all the provisions 
of the said article were herein specifically recited. 

“ ArT. 2. It shall be competent, however, to either of the 
contracting parties, in case either should think fit, at any 
time after the 20th October, 1828, on giving due notice of 
twelve months to the other contracting party, to annul and 
abrogate this convention ; and it shall in such case be ac- 
cordingly entirely annulled and abrogated, after the expira- 
tion of the said term of notice. 

“ Art. 3. Nothing contained in this convention, or in the 
third article of the convention of the 20th October, 1818, 
hereby continued in force, shall be construed to impair, or 


| in any manner affect the claims which either of the contract- 


ing parties may have to any part of the country westward of 
the Stony or Rocky mountains.” 

If she had no right to it then, she certainly has 
Yet she pretends to the sovereignty in 
Oregon. If (said Mr. Y.) I had doubts as to our 
title to Oregon, I would have gone to the corre- 
spondence of Mr. Calhoun with the British Minis- 
ter, which was marked by his usual ability, and 
was conclusive beyond a reasonable doubt. And 
not still fully convinced, (said Mr. Y.,) I would 
have anette to that of the able and distinguished 
Secretary of State, who has placed it beyond the 
possibility of doubt. ‘ 

I venture to say that there is not one individual 
in a thousand, who has read that correspondence, 
that is notconvinced by it. It is possible, that by 
blunders in negotiations in former propositions to 
compromise, this Government may have given up 
a part of the territory. t 

ut Mr. Catuoun did not talk about stopping at 
49°. Nor has any gentleman who has spoken in 
this debate shown, or endeavored to show, that the 
49th is the proper line. The offer of that parallel 
was intended, and made, merely in respect to for- 
mer administrations, as is fully and fairly stated 
by Mr. Polk, as will be better understood by ref- 


erence to the following extract from his Message : 
‘«‘ When I came into office, I found this to be the 
‘ state of the negotiation. Though entertaining the 
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The Oregon Question—Mr. Haralson. 
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— 


‘ settled conviction that the British pretensions of 
title could not be maintained to oy portion of the 
‘Oregon territory upon any principle of public law 
‘recognised by nations, yet, in deference to what 
‘had been done by my predecessors, and especial- 
‘]y in consideration that propositions of compro- 
«mise had been thrice made by two preceding Ad- 
‘ ministrations, to adjust the question on the par- 
‘allel of forty-nine degrees, and in two of them | 
‘ yielding to Great Britain the free navigation of the | 
‘Columbia, and that the pending negotiation had | 
‘been commenced on the basis of compromise, I 
‘deemed it to be my duty not eeupay to break it 
‘off. In consideration, too, that under the con- 
‘ ventions of 1818 and 1827, the citizens and sub- |) 
‘jects of the two Powers held a joint occupancy of || treasury. 


‘the country, I was induced to make another etfort ] [A voice. ‘That was a Whig Congress.’’] 
1] 
i| 





tain them.”’ 
force her claim, in common with the balance of 
i this Union to Oregon, is a matter of doubt that 
| will not deter her froma bold and independent ex- 
| pression of her claims and her wrongs. 

| Mr. Chairman, some gentlemen know but little 
|| of the wealth, value, and resources of that empire, 
the valley of the Mississippi, whose inhabitants 
| are honest, industrious, brave, and patriotic, and 
| whose population, after 1850, will be able to de- 
|| mand their rights upon this floor. With the ex- 
|| ception of the grant of 500,000 acres of the public 





ad settle this long-pending nerorerss , 8 the Yes, sir, it was; and I will not deny them that 
‘ spirit of moderation which had given birth to the ’ 


‘renewed discussion.” 

| ask why this line of 49 is proposed? Where is | 
the claim or title that fixes that line as the true 
boundary ? Or where is the plausible reason given 
by Great Britain for the Columbia as the proper 
and true boundary? There is none, sir, that I have 
heard offered, except that two preceding Adminis- 
trations had offered to compromise at 49, and that 
therefore we were in good faith bound to accept it 
now, if offered. ‘To that I have only to remark, 
that if our title to the nonniey was clear and indis- 
putable, the Government had no right or authority 
to cede it away; and as the proposition was reject- 
ed by England, and withdrawn by the President, 
we are neither honorably nor equitably bound now 
to accept it if offered. Our title to Oregon is not 
weakened by the offer or rejection. I am sure the 
President will not renew the proposition; and if it 
should be made by Great Britain, I have confidence 
enough in the Administration and the Senate to be- | 
lieve that the interests and honor of the country 
will be maintained. 

If we claim by contiguity, or by 
there is no reason for settling at 49) 
lumbia river,-save on principle of compromise mere- | 
ly; there can be no other ground for selecting that 
line. I tell gentlemen now that they may settle this 
boundary, but they never will unless they give this 
notice; everything depends upon it. Give the no- 
tice, and you will settle your boundary; neglect to 
give it, and you will be begging and supplicating 
Great Britain for years to come to do that which 
you have a right yourselves to do, without giving 
offence. We might as well meet the question now, 
and settle it at once; delay will only endanger the 
peace of the country. ‘ 

Mr. Y. said, I now predict, if this notice is not | 


rare that they should not be withheld when due. 
| Det, De. “F. 
they had fallen 540,000 acres short of what had 
been granted to Ohio for similar objects. With 


540,000 acres; and I now give notice, I shall, 
| before the close of the present session, propose 
_ some measure to place her on an equal footing with 
the State of Ohio. If I fail, 1 will tell my people 
' to be quiet till 1850, when she will have a repre- 
sentation on this floor who will be able to ask for 
justice and to enforce it; the small pittance which 
has been expended in the valley of the Mississip- 


a long and large account for ‘* back rations.”’ 
Mr. Y. 

| notice, had been denominated by some gentlemen 
as the war party, and they designate themselves as 
the peace party. At home, | am considered a man 
of peace—so are my constituents; but not at the 


sooner than dishonor. 


Spanish title, | the war and 


» or at the Co- | 


eace parties of the present day with 


| munitions of war? Did they ask what the war 


| who was enforcing — the colony taxation with- 

| out representation? 

| when our gallant sires threw the tea overboard 

| at Boston, and refused to drink it, because it was 

| unjustly forced upon them? No, sir; the only in- 
quiry was, Are the colonies wronged, and we op- 
pressed by unwholesome and unjust laws? The 


: ; : uestion being answered in the affirmative, we find 
given, which I believe Thane wpe ane | the Adamses, and the Hancocks, and legions of 
will result in an amicable adjustment of all our dif- |) (hers march up to the question, and meet it like 
ficulties upon the subject, I tell this committee that | on and like patriots 
ee oe er a party in 1812 and during the last war. We 

; iI t sit 
lanche, and demand the whole of Oregon up to 54° | reard their — ion to the war from the halls of 


40’. And they will not only extend your laws over || Congress and from the holy sanctuary. The peace 


the country, but they will take possession of it even | 
at the hazard of a war; and if that policy is pursu- 
ed, it needs no prophet to foretell that war is inevi- | 
table. Then, I say to the peace party in this House, 
and out of it, that to avoid a war you must abro- 
gate this joint occupancy, and bring this matter to 
a close, before the country becomes irritated and 


tion for getting into the war, and their opposition 


| described James Madison, John Holmes, Felix 
| Grundy, and the d 1, as the leaders of the war 





| for their defence of the rights and interests of the 


|| lands to the new States, for the purposes of inter- | 
| nal improvement, we are strangers to the public | 
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knows her rights, ‘‘ and knowing, will dare main- || 
And whether she 1s now able to en- || 


| of time allotted to me by the rule. 
| credit which is due to them—such credits are so | 


said, in bestowing that donation | 


all this boasted liberality, my State is minus | 


| in the estimation of others. 


pi, we will give you credit for, but we will present | 


said the West, and those in favor of the 


| sacrifice of honor. ‘* War, pestilence, and famine,” | 
If they mean to assimilate 


| those of the Revolution, and the last war, | glory | 
in the appellation. Did our forefathers in the Rev- | 
olution count the cost of a war with England, when | 
| we were but a handful, and without money or || 
| would cost us to battle against the mother country, | 


id they ask or count the cost | 


Mr. Y. said there was a | 


| party during the last war abused the Administra- | 





OREGON QUESTION, 


SPEECH OF MR. H. A. HARALSON, 

OF GNORGIA, 

In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
February 9, 1846. 


_ On the Resolution for terminating the joint occupa- 
tion of Oregon. 

Mr. HARALSON obtained the floor, and spoke 

as follows: 
_ Mr. Cuarrnman: The anxiety which evidently ex- 
ists on the partof some gentlemen to obtain the floor, 
| and the near approach of the hour at which the debate 
| on this subject must be brought to a close, induce 
me to promise not to avail myself of the full length 
Had there been 
little or no debate upon the resolution; had the 
| House come up promptly to the recommendations 
| of the President, and declared that the convention 
should terminate according to the tre aty-stipulation 
| between the United States and Great Britain,x—I 
| doubt not, sir, it would have been far better for 
| the interests of the country. We should then 
| have been spared much which we have heard cal- 
culated to humiliate us in our own estimation, and 
We should then have 
| spoken a language in which we had a right to in- 
dulge towards the British nation, and she could 
| have taken no exception to our action. There 
could have been no war in the measure. But in 
this debate the war-cry has been raised, (net by 
the friends of the notice, but by those opposed to 
it,) and our ears have been filled with eloquent de- 
scriptions of the horrors of that war which is to 
come upon us if we shall dare to give this notice. 
This argument (if it deserve the name) addressed 
to our fears, followed by the communication of our 
Minister at the Court of St. James, recently made 
to this House by the President, leaves us no alter- 
native which can be adopted with honor to the 
country, but to give the notice. We shall have 
acted dootantty if we fail to do so. I desire no 
war: it is the interest of my constituents, and I 
believe it the interest, as it ought to be the desire, 
of every American citizen, to preserve peaceful re- 
lations with all the other Powers of the earth. 
But although this is their interest and their feel- 
ing, they require that these amicable relations shall 
not be purchased at the sacrifice of national hon- 
or. No nation can long preserve peace that disre- 
gards its sacred obligations. While we would do 
Justice to others, we must be prepared to exact it 
from them; and to let no threats or menaces, direct 
or indirect, influence our action. In the letter of 
_Mr. McLane, of the 3d January, 1846, to his own 
Government, it is communicated that Great Britain 
is making warlike preparations. It is true Lord 
Aberdeen does not say to him that these prepara- 
tions were intended for the United States, and for 
no other purpose; but says, they will be * useful 
and important’’ in the event of a difficulty with us. 


| It was not to be expected that he would admit that 


| was so violent against the war party that they || 


they had reference to, and were intended solely 


| for, this country. For such a declaration would 


| party, and called down imprecations upon them || 


| have resulted, and rightfully too, in the withdraw- 
al of our Minister from that Court. But if they 


|| were not designed by that Government to be used 


} country, for voting su plies for the army, and | against us, where the necessity of the insinuation, 
s | men and means to defend the country. God forbid | “that in such a crisis,” (alluding to the possibility 
on this question, and though they reluctantly ac- that I should ever belong to such a peace party! | of a rupture with the United States,) “the warlike 
quiesoed in the President's offer to compromise at || | hone there is none such at the present day. eparations now making would be useful and import- 
49°, they excused him, under the circumstances ; but | r. Y. said we were told that we were not pre- | ant?’ ‘That these preparations have reference, to 
— now feel that you must not renew that offer. |, pared for war, because we have no generals to lead || Some extent, to the differences between the two 
a am willing to say the same thing to the Presi- | 1. 15 victory. Sir, we have the heroes of Chip- || nations, no statesman can doubt. For what other 

ent; 1excuse him for making the offer, but he || pewa, of Erie, and of Sandusky. We have men | object can they be intended? Is England at war 
must not do it again, and shall not with my con- || and arms: upwards of 4,000 pieces of ordnance, and || With any other nation? or is there any probability 
sent. I will not ask whether we can now get what | 600,000 small arms, and 1,800,000 militia, with a || that she will be? A little war, to be sure, is going 
we might have got before. I would demand our || -ommander-in-chief who, in an engagement in a || on between her and France combined, against one 
Just rights, and then enforce them, peaceably if we | nicht attack, showed his plume by the blaze of the || of the South American Republics. Can these ex- 
could, forcibly if we must. ; ., || enemy’s fire. We have still our Croghans, our || traordinary preparations be intended for that quar- 
. When once I am satisfied of my rights, I will | Joneses, our Jesups, our Towsons, and others not | ter? Certainly not. The King of the French, in 
ae upon having them; and if Great Britain '| less distinguished, who are always ready to de- | his recent speech, said, that the most amicable re- 
d ould declare war in twenty-four hours, let her || fend the stars and the stripes without stopping to || lations existed between the Government of France 
os it; rather than a sacrifice of interest or honor, || count the cost. Then, sir, if our interest in Ore- | and that of Great Britain. For what quarter are 
et the war come. We have whipped her twice, | gon is to cost us a war to maintain it, 1 say let it | these preparations designed? Let us see what 
and we can whip her again. || come; better war than dishonor, or to be bullied || Opinion is entertained u j 


eee aye ; n the ne by Mr. 
1". ¥. said, we were told that the question was | ; colts tj AcLane, the American Minister at Lendon. In 
one in which ‘contional feelings were brought to | sane eae of sour :igeiny ent 101s ehowld i} Seer 


; , ‘ the letter to which I have already alluded, he says: 
bear—that the West was pressing this matter, as if | “ Lay on, Macduff, 


4 ; ‘In regard to my Own opinion upen this sub- 
she alone was interested. Not so, sir; the West |! And damn’d be he who first cries, Hold, enough.”’, ‘ject, which the President has been pleased to de- 


angry. The country is already sufficiently excited 
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fh a ae ' ; {| . 
* || tion. It was declined; and the circumstances of | I repeat it; this 


‘it is altogether probable that the possibility of || the late correspondence induce a strong presump- 


‘other difficulties from other quarters in Europe | 
€ - * * * > 2 | 


‘the extensive preparations in progress in all a 
‘of the kingdom; and with unabated confidence 
‘in the frankness and straightforwardness of Lord | 
‘Aberdeen, and without meaning to distrust in 
‘the slightest degree the sincerity of his disclaim- 
‘ers in our recent conversation, I do not think it | 
‘ought to be assumed by any one that warlike 
‘preparations, upon such a seale as that upon 
‘which they are undeniably making here, could 
‘not have even an indirect reference to the possible 
‘contingency of a rupture with us, hd at the | 
‘same time it is perfectly obvious that they are, in 
‘a great degree, and especially so far as they con- 
‘sist of an augmentation in the number of steam- 
* vessels and of the naval marine generally, pre- | 
* cisely of the character to be the most appropriate 
‘and the most useful in a war with our country. 
‘Lam not prepared to say, nor do I deem it ma- | 
* terial to decite, how far we have a right to ex- 
* pect an explicit disclaimer of the character and 
‘ stigmas oiaiap warlike preparations how making 
* by Great Britain under the circumstances. They | 
‘may be the dictate of various motives of policy, 
‘and the result of many causes; and, without at- 
* tempting to assign to each its particular influence, 
‘Iam by no means prepared to admit that the 
* apprehension of difficulues with the United States 
* had no share in them.” 

Do you credit your own Minister? Are we to | 
put any faith in the declarations made by our own 
aceredited representative at the Court of St. James? 
If so, then the fact, astonishing as it may seem, 
presents itself, that the British Government, whilst 
actually negotiating with the United States in rela- | 
tion to the Oregon territory, is also making prepa- 
rations for war; either expecting it, or with a view 
of intimidating us, and driving us, through our 
fears, from the assertion of just nights. Had this 
Government called on the British Plenipotentiary 
here to disavow that these preparations were ma- 
king as aguinst the United States, and refused fur- 
ther negotiations or correspondence until that dis- 
avowal had been made, it would stand justified 
before the world if they accredit the recent com- | 
munication of our Minister at London. 

My honorable colleague, |Mr. Kine,] whom I 
do not now see in his seat, and who submitted a 
proposition for arbitration some days since, has | 
seen proper to withdraw it. It may not be proper | 
for me to comment on the amendment which he | 
gave notice of his intention to offer at the proper || 
time, (and which was printed,) as it has been | 
withdrawn; nor even to notice the course of re- || 
marks in which he felt it his privilege to indulge. | 
Upon a great national question, involving the in- | 
terests and honor of the nation, he who feels him- 
self at liberty to attempt to give it a party cast, | 
shall be entitled to all the honor and glory which 
he may reap from his course, as well as all the | 
enjoyment which he can derive from it. It may 
be well for him, however, to remember, when he 
epenks of bullying and petifogging, and charges | 
the Government with acting not for the interests 
of the country, but for the purposes of political | 
agerandizement, that Mr. Clay himself took strong 
ground against the British tite to any portion of 
Oregon. He should remember that, when the 
President, in his Inaveural Address, at the eastern 
portico of this 8 fre reannounced the American 
title as ** clear and unquestionable,’’ it met with a 
general and hearty response from every section of 
the Union. Nota Whig press dared to gainsay 
the declaration, or object in any way to the senu- 
ment, until Sir Robert Peel, the British Premier, 
more than a month afterwards, with true British 
diplomacy, asserted the title of that Government 
to be clear and unquestionable. I had intended | 
more fully to notice the remarks of my colleague, | 
and to have given his amendment that comment |) 


-which it deserved; but as the amendment has been | 


withdrawn, and my colleague does not seem to be | 
in his seat, I refrain. The substance of his amend- | 
nent is before the committee in the proposition of | 
the British Minister in his letters to our Secretar 

of State. That proposition was made to Mr. Cal- | 
houn, not in detail, it is true, but in principle, and 
received such answer as was approved by the na- 


tion that it was renewed with a strong persuasion, || 


if not with an absolute knowledge, that it would 
‘may have its influence in dictating the policy of |; 


be rejected by Mr. Buchanan. 


Some gentlemen have expressed the apprehen- | 
| sion that the recent correspondence leaves the coun- 


try no alternative but war. But, sir, they have 
not weighed well that correspondence. Although 


| the proposition to arbitrate is declined, the grounds || 
| of objection are fully and frankly stated, and, 
amongst others, it is stated, ‘* that as there are no 


‘two nations on earth more closely bound to- 
‘gether by the ties of commerce, so there are none 


‘who ought to be more able or willing to do each | 


‘other justice without the interposition of any ar- 
‘bitrator.”’ And in the same paragraph, Mr. 


Buchanan declares that ‘the President cordially | 
‘ coneurs with the Government of Great Britain in | 
‘ desiring that the present controversy may be ami- | 


‘ cably adjusted.’’ South of the 49th parailel of lat- 
itude, west to the Columbia river, and thence down 
that river to its mouth, the British nation has never 


setup any claim, until Sir Robert Peel’s set-off | 


announcement in April last. Was it to be expected 
that all the country—not only that to which the 
British have not set up any claim until recently, 
as wellas that really in dispute—should be arbi- 
trated? Who expects of this Government to give 
up all the harbors of the territory, so important to 
the commerce of the country, while she has, to 


_ say the least of it, a better title than Great Britain ? 


Che British Minister appears to have made two 
propositions for arbitration, although, in fact, he 
makes but one. The first was to refer, not the 
tile, but the ‘* whole question of an equitable di- 
vision of the Oregon territory to some friendly 
Power.”’ This proposition seems to have been 


made under instructions from his Government; but | 
it will be perceived that it precludes the United || 
States from insisting upon her better title, and has | 
reference alone to an equitable division of the ter- | 
ritory. It was a cunning stratagem of British di- | 


plomacy. ‘The other, which is, in fact, no propo- 


sition ataill, and which, itis clear from the language | 


used, he had no instructions or authority to make, 
is in these words: 

** The object of the undersigned in addressing to 
‘Mr. Buchanan the present communication is, to 


‘ascertain from him whether, supposing the British || 


* Government to entertain no objection to such a 


'* course, it would suit the views of the United 


‘ States Government to refer to arbitration, not, as 
‘has already been proposed, the question of an 


‘ equitable partition of the territory, but the ques- | 


‘tion of title in either of the two Powers to the 
‘ whole territory, subject, of course, to the condh- 


‘tion, that if neither should be found, in the opin- | 


‘ion of the arbitrator, to possess a complete title to 
‘the whole territory, there should, in that case, be 


‘assigned to each that portion of territory which | 


* would, in the opinion of the arbitrating Power, be 
‘ ealled for by a just appreciation of the respective 
‘ claims of each.” 

He says, “supposing the British Government 
to entertain no objections to such a course,’’ evi- 
dently holding it up for the assent of his own Gov- 
ernment. Had it been accepted by this Govern- 


ment, what assurance had we that the British Gov- | 
ernment would have proposed it?) Nor does the | 


subsequent part of his letter make any definite pro- 
position; but, with the semblance of an anxious 
desire to settle the controversy, leaves everything 
totally indefinite and uncertain. 

Sir, itis ime that England should make some 
certain, distinet, and unqualified offer. The United 


States have shown, by the most liberal offers, her 
disposition to settle this question. It remains for | 


England to do the same. 

Sir, if the British nation desire to settle this mat- 
ter upon just terms, I do not doubt that it can be 
done. The President has, in a spirit of magna- 
nimity, with a view to the amicable adjustment of 
the dispute, proposed the 49th parallel of latitude, 
which was rejected by the British Minister, No 
gentleman, Whig or Democrat, (and I rejoice that 
there has been so little party spirit manifested in 
this discussion, but that it has been mostly con- 
fined to an honest difference of opinion, honestl 
expressed,)—I say, I have heard no member ex- 


| press a doubt that the title of the United States, u 
| to the 49th degree, was ‘clear and unquestionable.’ 


Ho. or Reps 


roposal of the 49th parallel wa 
| rejected by the Britich Minister ale heee "Tr 
in his calculations, this proposition was rejected in 
| the expectation of getting one better, I think he is 
|| mistaken; judging from the voice of the people, ag 
|| spoken by their Representatives here, they will 
|| fight rather than make a greater surrender om 
| this. To this parallel I feel that our title 


if 


| even if it does not extend a half deoree 





Is clear, 


further 
north, as demonstrated by the honorable gentle. 


| man from Indiana, [Mr. Owen.] I shall not dis- 
| cuss it, nor undertake to say what particular rights 

if any, Great Britain may have to any 
|| territory, or to what privileges she mary | 


mart of the 
. »e entitled, 
So far as regards the territory north of 499, ox» 


|| title may be said to be debatable. It has been ques- 
| tioned by the British Government for the last thirty 
years; and our Government has recognised, by the 
_ conventions now proposed to be abrogated, that 
| she had some interest there—the usufruct, in hunt- 
| ing, fishing, &e., if no other. Our title north of 
|| 49° has been questioned, and the question of title 
| made the subject of several unsuccessful attempts 
to agree upon a line of boundary between the two 
_ countries by negotiation—offers by either Govern- 
_ment, thrice, if not oftener made, to agree upon a 
_ boundary, in each of which they were allotted a 
|| portion of the territory. In deference, therefore, 
| to the action of our Gasiiemnen since 1818, the 
| territory north of 49 must be considered debatable 
| — and therefore a fit subject for negotiation. 
| {t was in deference to the previous action of this 
| Government that the President, in a spirit of con- 
| cession, and with a desire to preserve those amica- 
| ble relations which had so happily existed between 
|, two great and powerful nations, tied together by 
language and commerce, offered the 49th parallel. 
| It was rejected. It is not probable that it will be 
again tendered by this Government; and whether 
' such a proposition, or one equivalent to it, will now 
, come from the British Government, remains to be 
seen. If it should, the same feeling which led to 
_ the offer made by this Government heretofore, and 
recently repeated by the President, would induce 
him either to accept or refer it to his constitutional 
| advisers; in which, I doubt not, he would be most 
|, triumphantly sustained by the people, notwithstand- 
| ing the anathemas so freely pronounced against him 
| in advance of his action upon the subject. 
| Mr. Chairman, these gratuitous denunciations 
| are not commendable in the gentlemen who have 
| felt themselves at liberty to indulge in them; and 
itis hoped they will be disregarded by the Presi- 
| dent. e has shown himself sufficient for any 
crisis; and, if need be, that which would require 
| personal sacrifice for his country’s weal, he will 
resolutely meet. Nor should his enemies find an 
apology for their criminations in that he has said 
that our title to the whole of Oregon is clear and 
| unguestionable. ‘This, perhaps, is his private opin- 
/ ion. But whether it is or not, called to the high 
| station which he fills by the voice of the American 
mee and to the settlement of the question with 
'a Power which the history of her negotiations 
roves has rarely failed in obtaining the utmost 
limite of her demands, however unjust, it became 
the President to assume high ground, especially 
when it is almost universally admitted that ours is 
the best title of the two. England, arrogating 
England, demands more and more at our hands. 
| Fishing and hunting privileges have ripened into 
| ademand of an equitable division of the whole 
| territory. I would not requite her arrogance with 
| injustice. I trust this country will always do jus- 
| tice in her foreign relations. I would not be in- 
timidated by her threats, nor driven by her power. 
Nor should a consciousness of our own capacity 
to repel invasion and successfully to cope at arms 
with any nation, prevent us from doing prompt 
_ justice at all times. I have no disposition to call 
into requisition the powers of the American people 
in the settlement of this or any other question with 
foreign nations. I prefer that our victories should 
| be bloodless, and that our disputes should be set- 
tled without a resort to war. If England desires 
| a war, as easy as it may be for her to avoid it, she 
has only to demand a greater surrender than has 
| already been tendered to her, and to attempt to en- 





y } force that demand by arms. Judging from the 


voice of the people, as expressed by their Repre- 
|| sentatives here, there is no disposition to yield fur- 


} 
ii 


‘| ther than has already been offered; and if war be 
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forced upon us, believing, as we do, that the Amer- 
ican title is best to the whole territory, we fight for 
all. , ‘ 

I trust, sir, that in all future correspondence and 
action upon this subject of boundary, the Govern- 
ment will maintain, as heretofore, a firm, dignified 


yosition; one worthy a great and powerful people, | 
aud not greater than just; and speak a plain and | 
decided language, by which Great Britain may see | 


that we intend to abide by what we say. It is 


time this dispute was settled, and boundaries defi- | 


nitely marked, that American citizens may know 
how far they may go north and feel that they are 
on the soil of freedom. Let the notice be given to 
abrogate the convention. 
ments proposed, I have my choice, but care but 
litle about the manner, so the notice be given in 


Of the different amend- | 


firm, dignified, and decided terms; terms by which | 


the British nation shall see, that her preparations 
for war, if intended for effect, have signally failed 
of their object—have had no influence in dictating. 
l have every confidence, that any resolution which 


you may pass will be communicated to the British | 


nation in language becoming the American people 


and the great subject which it involves; and if such 
pepersnnns are made as the country can with | 


jonor accept, the difficulty can be adjusted by ne- 


gotiation, and we shall hear nothing more of that 


war about which so much has been said. Every 
calculation which may be made in relation to war 


must, from the nature of things, be conjectural. | 


England can have war if she wants it—she can 
avoid it if she chooses. If she prefers it, and we, 
in the maintenance of our just rights, should be 


forced to it, there is no injury which she can inflict 


upon us which we could not measure out to her 
triple fold. 


Gentlemen have widely miscalculated the strength , 


and resources of our country for national defence. 
To this subject I have given some attention for the 
last three years. It is impossible that any Power 
can ever make any serious inroads upon the Uni- 
ted States. The gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. anand has been loud in proclaiming the 
power of the British Government; and other gen- 


ilemen have joined him in saying that we are weak | 


and powerless. There was more fancy than fact 
in the picture which the gentleman from South Car- 
olina has drawn of our capacities for war. I could 
but think of the lamb in the lion’s jaws, when the 
gentleman was so eloquently describing the horrors 
of that war which was coming upon us. I had 
wellnigh forgotten for a time the triumphs of our 
arms in the Revolution, beautiful representations 


of some of which decorate the Rotundo of this Cap- | 


itol. ‘The 12th of September, 1814, at North Point, 
and the 8th of January at New Orleans, were re- 
membered only to beget astonishment at their re- 
sults. Reason returning, I could but believe that 
England was compelled to acknowledge the tri- 
umph of our arms in the Revolution, and that suc- 
cess attended our efforts in the war of 1812. 

If the notice proposed to be given be a measure 
of war, and should it be delayed until you are ful- 
ly prepared for war, according to the notions of 
some gentlemen of preparation, it would never be 
given. Neither you nor I, sir, will ever live to see 
the day when every exposed point upon your long 
line of sea and lake-coast will be defended with 
fortifications. Such a system of defence would re- 
quire a large standing army to man these forts. A 
preparation for war upon such a scale can never be 


made in thiscountry. Such a system would be as | 


useless as it is contrary to the genius of our insti- 
tutions. Weclaim no great standing army. They 
have been repudiated in the American republics, 
as dangerous to the liberties of the people. We 
lave no necessity for them to sustain a government 
of our choice. It is not necessary to tax the peo- 
ple with them. But in the citizen-soldier is our 
strength; and if war should come upon us, not less 
than a million of men will be ready—perhaps ten- 
dering their services—in defence of the country. 
Mortifications on your coast are necessary only to 
keep your enemy at a distance from your cilies, 
and to compel him to land, if he land at all, at such 
distance as will enable you to arrange your forces 
and give him battle. 

I should be gratified to feel myself at liberty to 
give you a full statement of the extent of our arms, 
how ready and fit for use at any moment, as well 
as the number which might in a few months be 
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made ready for use, and also of our facilities for 
the manufacture of more. This statement, full as 
it should be, might very properly accompany the 
remarks of the gentleman from Virginia, | Mr. 
Bay y,] who evidently labors under a great mis- 
take as to the means of defence now at the com- 
mand of the Government. [am notat liberty now 
to give this statement; but I will say that the gen- 
tleman is mistaken, and that our means of defence 
are much greater than he estimates them to be; 
and if not now, can be very readily made ample to 
repel any force which may be brought against us. 
This much I have felt due my position to say. 
These remarks are made in no vain boast of our 
advantages; and while, as a nation, we would not 


indulge in an over estimate of our strength and | 


prowess, we should not be intimidated by the war- 
like preparations of Great Britain. They are boot- 
less as against the sons of revolutionary sires. 
The strength of the American nation is in the af- 
fections of the people for their free institutions and 
the government of their choice. This is their 
shield and their fortress—their sure defence against 
any foreign foe. 

But, sir, considerations of policy demand the 
notice at our hands. Although the right of Great 
Britain to this territory has not, I believe, except 
in a few instances, been advocated here, yet it 
seems there was some sort of recognition of some 
right of hers which led to the convention of 1818, 
and continued by the convention of 1827. It has 
been said that these conventions were commercial 
alone, and only recognised the right of Great Brit- 
ain to hunt and fish and carry on such trade as 
naturally grew out of these privileges. Now, if 
such was only her right, she a still further tres- 
passed. She has extended it to agricultural pur- 
poses. Already have agricultural settlements been 
made by the British in Oregon. But more: they 
have built fortifications; they have extended their 
civil and criminal jurisdiction, not only over the 
country north of the Columbia river, but over the 
whole country. Will you do less for your emi- 
grants? Have you not afforded military escorts 
beyond the Rocky mountains to the Columbia 
river to encourage emigration there? And will 
you leave your emigrant there lawless and defence- 
Sy Will you do less for your people than Great 
Britain has done for her subjects? I trust not, sir; 
and if you give them laws, collisions must arise 
between emigrants coming from the two nations, 
and governed by laws different in their character 
and provisions. It seems to me that collision 
must be the inevitable result of such a line of poli- 
cy, and war must be the consequence. We shall 
more probably avoid war by giving the notice as 
a preliminary step; thus sustaining our national 
faith, and telling her, in plain, firm, and decided 
language, that the question has reached the crisis; 
that the interests of our people require that these 
mooted questions should be settled; that the part- 
nership must be dissolved; that the boundaries 
must be defined; that American citizens must know, 
through their own Government, how far they may 
carry the rifle and the axe, and be under the egis 
of our own laws and the protection of our own 
flag. What guaranty have you that the British 
Government will not extend her settlements even 
further down beyond the sites of her present forts? 
If she has a right to do all that she has already 
done, she may extend her settlements as low down 
as California itself. We have, indeed, no official 
information of the fact, but we have rumors through 
the public prints that the British Government now 
holds a mortgage on California. Do we mean that 
Great Britain (already in possession of the Cana- 
das, with which we have no desire to imterfere) 
shall plant her standard at the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia river, in California, and perhaps in Cuba, 
and that she shall completely environ our republic? 

I intended, Mr. Chairman, to have shown that 
Great Britain, exercising the privileges she has 
under the conventions of 1818 and 1827, with such 
as she has assumed, would never desire the abro- 


gation of the treaty, and that the only way to set- | 


; the t It was in || are calculated to prevent an enlightened and patri- 
this view, and to preserve our national faith, that || 


tle the question is, to give this notice. 


I voted for the notice at the last session. I have 


listened to this debate to see if any argument could |. 
be adduced of sufficient weight to change my views | 
and my vote. I have done so from an honest de- | 
‘sire to arrive at such conclusions as might best || 
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wromote the honor and interests of my country. 

have heard no such argument. The notice is, in 
itself, a peaceful measure. It will lead to a termina- 
tion of the dispute, Itmay result in war: if it does 
it will be attributable to England’s own choice. 
She can settle it if she will. No one can tell what 
may be her choice. ‘The notice will be less likely 
to produce war than the collision of the emigrants. 
She may out-colonize you. She has many imduce- 
ments to colonize which you have not. If war is to 
come of it, I see no reason for its postponement. Ido 
not wish to entail upon those who are to come afier 
us disputes which ought to be settled by ourselves. 
I greatly prefer peace, both for my country and 
myself; but if, in the assertion of our own just 
rights, war comes upon us, I shall sustain that war 
with my voice and my vote, and with all the ener- 
gies and means with which Providence has blessed 
me. Iam a Georgian by birth and in feeling, and 
represent a people who have no wish for war, 
and whose interests would be seriously and hurt- 


fully affected by it; but they would make the sac- 


lj rifice rather than surrender the clearly ascertained 


rights of the nation, or suffer its honor to be tar- 
nished. I repeat, sir, we desire no war, but, if 
Sight we must, we fight for all. 


OREGON QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. J. F. BELL, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
February 4, 1846. 


On the Resolution for terminating the joint oceu- 
pation of Oregon. 


Mr. BELL, of Kentucky, having obtained the 
floor, on his suggestion the House adjourned, On 
the meeting of the Hlouse next day, Mr. B. com- 
menced by returning his profoundest acknowledg- 
ments to the Committee of the Whole House for 
its courtesy in rising yesterday, and indulging him 
with the possession of the floor this morning. He 
said he would endeavor to compensate the commit- 
tee for their kindness by the brevity of his re- 
marks, by the utmost brevity compauble with an 
explicit expression of his opinion on this most 
important subject. For (said Mr. B.) this is a 
subject of greatest consequence—of an importance 
which justly causes it to rise above all local and 
sectional interests—above all factious and party 
considerations. It involves directly in its discus- 
sion the acquisition, or rather retention, of a large 
extent of valuable territory; and upon our action 
here depend, in some measure, peace and war. 
The interest felt upon it, and upon our action, is 
widespread—nay, sir, it is universal, It is felt 
here by us who participate in this discussion, and 
by our constituents at home; and the probability 
of a war between England and the United States, 
the two greatest nations of the earth, awakens the 
anxious expectation of the world; and already 
have the questions which arise from this subject 
been announced upon the continent of Europe, and 
by the British Minister, as the most momentous 
which can now or hereafter affect the relations of 
civilized nations. And, therefore, questions such 
as this should be approached in the spirit of patri- 
otism rather than of party; in that comprehensive 


| and catholic spirit which looks not to a section or 


State, but to the whole country, and to its vast and 
diversified interests as a unit. It is to me asubject 
of rejoicing, and to the country one of congratu- 
lation, that in this spirit, thus far, with few excep- 
tions, has this debate progressed. All candid men 
will admit, and none but the bigots of party will 
deny, that great national questions, which relate 
directly to our foreign intercourse, should ever be 
kept aloof from those which refer to the adminis- 
tration of home affairs. The strifes which the lat- 
ter engender are sufficiently embittered without 


| the addition of the other, which only add intensity 


to the bitterness, and fierceness to. the strife, and 


otic judgment on both. __ 
And the difficulties which now unfortunate} 
surround this subject have their origin in that “ dis- 


' astrous conjunction”’ of domestic and foreign pol- 


icy, which, for party purposes, was made at the 
Baltimore convention, during the year 1844, by 
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recommends as one of the necessary steps to the 
re-occupation of Oregon. 


With the harmonizing of these family quarrels 


1 have nothing to do, or with the reading out of | tention likely to perpetuate the then existing feel- 


rr ° ° 5 
| ing of exasperation, in a treaty signed on the 20th 
cious members; but protest against all those being | 


the Demucratic church its recreant and contuma- 


_ war, they, after an unsuccessful effort to compro- 


mise their conflicting claims, in the spirit of peace, 
| and for the purpose of removing all subject of con- 
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the wise men there assembled to promulgate the || ness and confidence; but most of them are so in- Mr. Chairman, differ as we may and do on man Sens 
true democratic faith. Yes, sir, if this question || definite, that the time may yet come when our subjects, yet on this we all, to some extent, occup gres 
had been raised by the people themselves, rather || claim may settle down on the two last named, Des- || common ground. Differ as we may, as to He peor 
than by the restless agitators who were there gath- | tiny and Fever, and they become important links || mode of obtaining the desired end, yet we do not nout 
ered together to give direction to the political cur- || in the strong chain which binds Oregon to us. || differ in our common desire of obtaining, or rather I aw 
rent, that they might float to office and to power; | For the history of the world, from the earliest es- || retaining, Oregon, and that, too, honorably, and Stat 

if Oregon, ** the whole of Oregon or none,” had || tablishment o empires among men, proves, that || without an appeal to the fearful arbitrament of the this 

not been made * the battle-cry’’ in the late Presi- |, when contiguous territory is necessary to the gen- sword. The only question is, how can this, which tion 
dential election, many of the embarrassments which || eral, political, or commercial welfare of a particu- || should be, and I doubt not is, the anxious desire of Exe 

now surround the negotiations on this subject || lar people, and they have the power to take and || every man on this floor, be accomplished? Gen. ary 
would not exist. | keep it, its acquisition becomes a matter of ‘* man- || tlemen who have expressed their sentiments here nati 
But that august assemblage announced to the | ifest destiny;’’ it is not always right, for it is || may be classified as those who are for action; those the ' 

; world, in one of its oracular resolutions—oracular |, sometimes the ‘* manifest destiny’’ of nations to || who are for inaction; those who are for assumine sion 

5 | at least in the cunningly devised duplicity of its | do wrong. | open ground, and giving the notice to annul the by! 
: language—that our title to the whole of Oregon was || It is not necessary, to the discussion of the is- || treaty as to the joint occupation of Oregon: those fore 
| clear, and pledged its members, and the power of || sues which legitimately arise in this debate, to de- || who are against all forms of notice, but who say cho: 
fi the whole party, to the re-oceupation of Oregon, and || fine precisely how much of Oregon ourtitle covers— || that our people ought to be encouraged to visit and hav 
f : the re-annexation of Texas, at the earliest practica- || whether from the 42d parallel of north latitude to | settle the territory. Thus, in fact, taking Posses- exe! 
- ble period. Permit me to remark, in passing, that |, 49th, 51st, 54th, or 61st degree of same latitude, all || sion of Oregon under the implied sanction of the bod 
a} the short syllable re has, according to democratic | these different degrees having been assumed, by || See ae cen the treaty to the letter, bi tere 
- construction, a remarkable magic, for no other || different speakers, as the correct boundaries. It || breaking it to the faith. This policy wears, to my suff 
ti word would suit but the re-annexation of Texas, | is only ny to say, that the adjustment and | mind, the aspect of weakness, duplicity, and cow- wh 
a i which had never been annexed, and nothing but | settlement of a boundary is emphatically the sub- || ardice; and its practice will sult in war, whose wal 
: re-occupation of Oregon, from the occupancy of | ject of negotiation—not of legislation—and falls || disasters and horrors will not be lessened by its or | 
+t which we never have been displaced. | peculiarly within the province of the President || being dishonorable war. —__ of t 
The President of the United States, regarding the || and Senate, as the treaty-making power, and not;, Believing that procrastination is not likely to ad- exp 

j resolution of the convention as a letter of instruc- | of Congress, the law-making power. And, on || vance our claim to the territory, but that our delay cati 

- tions, in his Inaugural Address, endorsed the opin- || great questions like this, each department must act || is strengthening British title, and is involving this per’ 
- ion that our title to the whole of Oregon was shone || within the particular limits prescribed by the Con- |; whole subject in embarrassments, complicated and cult 
Fs and indisputable; and not gifted with powers of || stitution; each under a sense of its own responsi- || numerous, and which may terminate in the loss of acti 
= casuistry equal to some of the members of this |, bilities, And as the President has not asked from || Oregon, and will result in war, I, for one, am for reli 
es House, who were also members of that conven- || Congress any expression of opinion as to what || action. I am for giving the notice, not in the lan- yet 
ei tion, he supposes that the present is the earliest |; should be the true boundary line, but only asked | guage of the braggart or the bravo, affecting neither sue 
- practicable period for the accomplishment of the || for notice to terminate the treaty, which latter, the || to fear or care for the hazards and evils of war, but in t 
* ; desired re-occupation of Oregon; whilst those mem- || giving of the notice, I hold belongs to the law- | in language mild and courteous, yet manly and firm, we 
4 bers who thought that the re-annexation of Texas || making, in common with the treaty-making pow- || expressing the determination to abrogate the treaty, ger 
meant immediately, if not sooner, suppose the re- || er, it is right that we confine ourselves to the rec- || coupled with an expression of opinion that the hor 

occupation of Oregon means a year or two years || ord, and act only on the subject suggested by the || conflicting claims of the two Governments should ces! 

hence, or never, according to the particular opinion | President, as on that only he wants light. || be settled by honorable negotiation. The notice hax 

of each individual. And the difference of interpre- It is not necessary, now, to estimate the precise || should be given, not as a war, but emphatically as gov 

tation to the same language has given rise to some || importance of the territory to the United States, || a peace, measure. wit 

appeals to party on this floor, which are calculated | either in a social, political, or commercial point of || _ In the spirit of perfect justice, we should assert | he. 

to excite merriment. ‘The gentleman from Illinois || view, although, on this view, I had desired to of- |! title to no more of Oregon than that which can be = | diff 

{[Mr. Wentworrtu] has ow to the members | fer some remarks; but, pursuant to my pledge of || maintained by argument, and for the propriety of ficu 

of the Democratic party, who are disposed to op- | brevity, I will proceed at once to the discussion of || which we can appeal to God and man, and which ers 

pose the passage of the resolution giving notice, by | the propriety of giving or withholding the notice || we are willing, if need be, to refer to the decision § par 

the recollection of their common association and || recommended by the Committee of Foreign Af- || of the sword. Like a wise and sensible farmer, 7 us 

cordial union at Baltimore, and by the still stronger || fairs. || who anticipates the possibility of along and vex- | tio] 

and more urgent demand of a compliance with the As preliminary, it may be taken as true that all || atious lawsuit with a neighbor, in relation to a wit 

terms of what, by implication, he asserts was a | American statesmen believe that our title toOregon, || doubtful or disputed boundary between adjoining Pre 

compact between the friends of Texas and Oregon, | from the 42d to the 49th parallel of north latitude, || farms, we ae plant our fence clearly within our nes 

and by the assurance that the northern and west- | is clear, and, beyond question, better than that of || own lands, so that when the hour of trialecomes we = 7 ou 

ern democracy have fulfilled their part, and voted || England ; and, as to that part between 49 and the || can make our right manifest. Upon a question 7 as 

(gone it blind, to borrow the gentleman’s language) || Russian line 54° 40’, our own statesmen have dif- || like this, on whose momentous issues hang the 7 bo 

for Texas, and that now is the time for the south- | fered, some supposing England’s best—others || world’s peace and all its blessings, or a war, the 7 Bai 

ern democracy to pay up, and go for Oregon. || ours, and others that neither hada perfect title. It || clash of whose conflicts, the din of whose disas- 7 

‘ Other members of the Democratic party on this || is true that both England and the United States || trous battles would be heard throughout the world, = | de 

floor are inclined to read out of the Democratic || now assert, and have always asserted, title to the || if our rulers were like political managers in acan- | wl 

church those who supported the nominee of the || whole of Oregon. And, in 1818, when the popu- || vass, or huxters in the markets, either toadvance | co 

Baltimore convention; but now, having elected him, || lar mind in both countries had not quieted down || the interests of themselves or to secure a good bar- 
are disposed to vote against the notice, which he || from the high excitement occasioned by the late || gain, to assert claim to more of the territory than 


was clear, they would deserve, and they would re- 
ceive, the indignation and scorn of all good men, 
for conduct whose infamy could only be equalled 
by treason itself. 

The question, then, presents itself, which of the 


It is a useless consumption of time, at this late | 


Le | October, in that year, agreed that all Oregon, with || forms of notice shall we take, that proposed by the 
i &, read into that church who advocate the notice. It || its harbors, bays, creeks, and navigation of its riv- || Committee of Foreign Affairs, or that by the gen- | di 
Ff a is to me a matter of rejoicing that the Whigs on || ers, should be free and open, for ten years there- || tleman from Alabama, (Mr. Hinxiarp,] which | al 
Phd this floor are permitted, on this great national ques- || after, to vessels, citizens, and subjects of both || proposes to confer on the President discretionary =| tc 
Ys tion, to follow the dictates of duty, the suggestions || Governments; and, just before the expiration of || power of giving or not the notice; that suggested cl 
"4 if of patriotism, unaffected by the open and influen- | the ten years, the two Governments, by another by the gentleman from Connecticut, [Mr. Rock- © 0 
: B tial dictation of party conventions, or the no less | treaty, agreed that the first treaty should be further ae or that by the gentleman from Georgia, =| t 
; powerful, though more secret appliances of cliques 1 indefinitely extended, and continued in force till || [Mr. Kuvc;] or any of the various amendments and | t 
st and caucuses. | one should give the other due notice of twelve | prorae on which have fallen so numerously and © t 

} 


months of a desire to annul and abrogate the || rapidly on the Clerk’s table, that it is difficult to u 


! 


ps 
TM 


/ cause it is said Congress has no constitutional t 


day of the debute, to detain the committee with a || treaty. Neither having given the notice, the trea- || keep their count, much less by name designate = = I 
B discussion of the title to Oregon. Various sources || ties are in full force; and all statesmen, without re- || them? i 
/ bs of title are supposed to exist, but I will not go into || gard to party, who respect the faith of treaties, The ground has been taken by some that no no- | P 
. x them; I will not go into a technical construction of |, who would preserve unsullied the national honor, || tice whatever ought to be given by this House, be- ff . 
b st 


treaties between —— and England to ascertain || concede it as a question too plain for argument, 


ee 


ae; their actual or legal meaning; nor into the grant by || that no step can be taken by us to the exclusive || power so to do, and such acts belong exclusively r 
BS ise: the ** British kings to the —_ and adventurous | possession of the country till we have given the || to those departments of the Government clothed 
¢ colonists, which gave the right to conquer and || notice required by our most solemn and long- || by the Constitution with power to make treaties. 
. colonize from sea to sea;’’ nor examine the claim || respected treaties. ; Prausible as is this view, and taken, asit has been, A 
igs from continuity and contiguity of territory; nor of || Il, or nearly all, on this floor regard Oregon of || by some very able gentlemen, it appears to me spe- I 
nt the claim resulting from the genius and spirit of || great prospective value to us; and I, for one, do |! cious rather than true, cautious rather than -asome : 
1 our people, and the eternal laws of nature; nor | not under-estimate it, but look upon it as that, || All that England has a right to require 1s the wi 
. from ‘ the manifest destiny of the republic;’’ nor || upon whose possession or loss depends the loss or || of the people of this nation, who are its sovereign, ‘ 
4 from our power to whip England, and, by force of |, gain of the commerce of the East; a commerce || expressed through some reliable and os | 
i | our own swords, take and maintain Oregon. whose munificent rewards and wealth are not with- body; and, whenever that will is so ee j : 
5 All these have been relied on with great earnest- |! in the reach of present calculations. whether through the Executive, or President #0 
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Senate, under their treaty-making power, or Con- | 
gress, as the power representative of the whole | 
ople, England would have no right to refuse the 
notice because it was not constitutionally — 
[am satisfied that if the President of the nited || 
States were upon his own responsibility to give | 
this notice, Great Britain could not raise the ques- || 
tion of constitutional power. No, sir; as the chief 
Executive officer of the nation, the only function- 
ary through whom our intercourse with foreign 
nations can be conducted ; as the representative of 
the people, whose voice is the concentrated expres- | 
sion of twenty millions of freemen, a notice given 
by him vou not, could not, be questioned by any 
foreign Government. The President has not thus | 
chosen to act. I will not say that he ought so to 
have acted. He has appealed to Congress for the 
exercise of its power in giving this notice—for this 
body, which directly reflects and represents the in- 
terests and wishes of the people, who are to be the 
sufferers or gainers by our wise or unwise action, | 
who are to be blessed with peace or cursed with | 
war, and who are to reap the profits of that peace, || 
or bear the heavy expenditure of money and blood | 
of that war, we ought not now to shrink from an 
expression of opinion as to the best mode of extri- || 
cating the Government from the difficulties and 
perils which embarrass it. And though those diffi- 
culties and perils have resulted from the unwise | 
action of the President and his party leaders, and, | 
religiously, I believe they are chargeable with it, 
yet we should not, who are Whigs, refuse to pur- | 
sue the dictates of patriotism; but, forgetting party 
in the loftier considerations of duty to the country, 
we should now not so much inquire how the dan- | 
gers have been produced, but do they exist, and | 
how shall they be most honorably avoided or suc- 
cessfully met. I do not doubt that gentlemen who | 
have thought the opposite course as best have been | 
governed by patriotic considerations, but differ | 
with them in their sense of present duty. 
} 





’ 


That this Oregon question is now involved in || 
difficulties that never before beset it; that those dif- | 
ficulties have been produced by the would-be lead- |, 
ers, but, in fact, wire-workers, of the Democratic 
party, is perfectly clear. Sir, the forcing this ques- || 
tion of Oregon and ‘Texas into an unnatural coali- | 
tion with those of a bank and a tariff; its being, | 
without reference to consequences, urged into the | 
Presidential canvass, have greatly embarrassed the | 
negotiations of our Government. That miscellane- 
ous assemblage of gentlemen and patriots, known 
as the Baltimore convention, the fruit of whose la- 
bors was the nomination of Mr. Polk and the pas- 
sage of the Oregon resolution, who met for the 
purpose of nominating a candidate for the Presi- 
dency, and the proclamation of the principles on 
wake that nominee was to be elected; instead of 
confining themselves to principles which relate to | 
the domestic administration of our Government, || 
unfortunately for the country took its foreign poli- 
cy under consideration, and announced the remark- 
able resolution which I have before mentioned. 
They threw a new element of strife into the part 
contest, and gave beginning to these very difficul- 
ties which now beset us, and whose termination 
the most sagacious cannot foresee. The Presi- 
dent, feeling himself instructed by the resolution, 
announced, in his Inaugural Address, that our title 
to Oregon was clear and indisputable. His offi- 
cious, if not official, organ—and, perhaps, both 
officious and official—reasserted the same; and 
though the President, in the meantime, had offered 
to compromise by a surrender of part of the terri- 
tory—all north of the 49th adelllnans its rejec- |, 
tion, broke off all negotiation, and in his Annual 
Message to Congress reaffirms our title to be good | 
to the whole, and declares that he believes no com- 
promise which the United States ought to accept | 
can be effected, advises the giving of the notice to | 
terminate the convention, and says that at the end | 
of the year’s notice we shall have reached a period 
when the national ‘ rights in Oregon must either 
be abandoned or firmly maintained, and that they | 
could not be abandoned without a sacrifice of both 
national honor and interest.’’ 

This language and this tone, Mr. Chairman, of | 
the President, adds another difficulty in the way of | 
giving this notice, because the President seems to 
regard it as one of a set of war measures. He |! 


either intends to bully or fight, and he has thus || 
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friends, and give the notice which he asks. 
_ have gone too far to retrace our steps with honor. 


ceed it. 


| and the armed foeman cannot avoid the lists. 
| shock of the conflict will be inevitable. 


earnest and anxious expression of our desire for 
the amicable and honorable adjustment of this long- 
| protracted controversy, now perilous to the peace, 


|; and ever 


should make it in its face and form, as it professes 
| to be in its design and purpose, a 
Peace isa blessing of such inestimable value—war 


_ be cherished and cultivated, the other be shunned 


| ment of its vast and various resources—necessary 
| to the successful prosecution of its commerce, its | 
| agriculture, and its manufactures. 
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sis like this, the people’s Representatives are, by 
their peculiar relation to the people, particularly 
called on to express their conviction as to the 
course to be pursued; and the Whigs on this floor, 
from the fact that they are trammelled by no party 
dictation, committed by no Baltimore resolution, 
are in the position to act calmly and ee 


| I trust, nay, I know, they will give the President 


ut will unite with his | 


We) 


no factious opposition, 


Safety is only in advance. But, under a sense of 
all the responsibilities which now surround Con- 


gress, I hope it will take only such steps as are 


perfectly right, and make no advance but that 


|| which it will be able to maintain before Christen- 
| dom, and to the maintenance of which we can 


pledge the honor of the people and power of the | 
nation. And, having determined to bring this 
long-pending controversy to a close, we should 
take our ground, step by step, peaceably, yet 
bravely, and, in making our ultimatum, it should 
be that, not of the President, not of politicians, but 
of the whole American people, which they would 


| maintain by sword and battle. 


I answer the question what sort of notice shall | 
be given, by saying, that the notice which may be 
given, should be rata by the expression of 


| opinion, that the whole matter of difficulty should 
| be adjusted by negotiation; that it can be so adjust- 
ed, and honorably, I cannot doubt. 


My only rea- 
son for preferring some modification, such as sug- 
gested above, is, that the naked notice, as se ea 
by the Committee of Foreign Affairs, looked upon 
as one of that series of measures recommended by 
the President and which may terminate in war, has 
a warlike aspect; and though assured by its friends 


on this floor that its purpose is peaceful, yet the 


very fact that this purpose is the subject of debate, 
even among the friends of the Administration them- 
selves, proves its questionable character. And, sir, | 
like the ghost in Hamlet, it is difficult to say wheth- | 
er it be 
«‘ An angel of health, or goblin damned— 
Bring with it airs from heaven, or blasts from hell.” 
On a question like this our position should not be 
debatable—should not be the subject of a doubt— | 
it should be pacific, manly, and firm. 
It is objected further, Mr. Chairman, that if no- | 
tice be given it will produce war. It is not proba- | 
ble that any notice in itself will produce war. But | 
much will depend on the intention with which it 
is given, and that intention must be gathered from | 


| its tone and language, and from the Executive and | 


Legislative acts which have preceded and will suc- | 
If this Government intend it as a chal- | 
lenge—if it be flung as a gage of battle at the foot | 
of a haughty and a hated foe, in the same temper | 
will it be lifted. If it be the blast of the trumpet 

which summons to the field of honor and of mortal 

fight, then will the answering defiance be heard, | 
The 


| If, on the 
other hand, we intend this notice as only the more 


prejudicial to the interests, of both Governments, 
day becoming more complicated and 
more perilous, in a corresponding spirit will we be 
met, and peace be its result. Itis right that we 


eace measure, 


is a curse of such infinite evil—that the one should 


and avoided, by all honorable means. Sir, we-all | 
profess a desire for peace; it is the condition neces- | 
sary to the welfare of the Republic—to the develop- | 


It is that which 
has so benefited and blessed us, which, like the 
dews and sunshine, has fallen upon our land, and 
** clothed it with beauty as with a garment.’”? And 
that statesman, now, who by his rash and incon- 
siderate, much less his reckless and wilful action, 
breaks that ce, will deserve, and receive, the | 
curses of God and man. It should be the habitual | 
policy of this Government to cultivate peace with |, 
all nations; as a matter of principle to avoid war, |, 


| 
| 
j 
} 
| 
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not seek it with the weakest and most depressed 
of the nations, with even the down-trodden and 
impotent Mexican. His very weakness should be 
the guaranty of our justice, his inability to avenge 
a wrong the surest appeal to our magnanimity, and 
the strongest assurance that we would not, we could 
not, insult, much less strike him. 

The firm and conscientious conviction of the cor- 
rectness of this policy constituted one of the rea- 
sons which led me to oppose the immediate annex- 
ation of Texas; she then being in a state of war 
with Mexico. Lapprehend that it might result in 
the annexation of war; and though the war was 
not to be a dangerous one, or very bloody, yet it 
was to be an unnecessary one. But permit me to 
say, Mr. Chairman, that, from the passage of the 
joint resolution by Congress, and its acceptance by 
Texas, the whole question was changed; a con- 
tract was made by our Government with Texas, 
and, by every consideration of honor, we should 
have falfille that contract, and at every hazard. 
Nothing but dangerous and Seo illness pre- 
vented me from voting for the bill, which in fact 
admitted Texas into this Union, for ] do not feel 
towards her as the gentleman from New York, 
[Mr. Cutver,] who addressed the committee last 
night, who remarked, he did not regard her as a 
sister legitimately born into the family, and there- 
fore he did not cordially receive her. I feel for 
her the kindliest sympathy, and welcome her into 
the family circle as one of the sisterhood of States, 
henceforth entitled, with the others, to an equal 
participation in the blessings and protection of the 
great family dwelling. In the same policy I would 
have the Government to avoid war with England, 
not from the motives and considerations which 
some gentlemen have so forcibly referred to; not 
because, as some have said, we are weak and she 
strong—because we are defenceless and she armed 
at all points, and exhaustless in the munitions of 
war; not because, as some gentlemen have said, 
that her Island Queen sits throned upon an empire 
whose shadow covers the world; not because her 
proud flag, in the day of battle, will be upheld by 
well-appoimted and imvincible veterans; not be- 
cause her war steamers and her well-built and 
countless ships of the line upon the wing of the 
wind and wing of the flame shall cover the ocean, 
and sweep every sea with their destructive and ir- 
resistible fire. But I would avoid war with Great 
Britain, because we have not resorted to all proper 
and honorable means for an amicable adjustment 
of the controversy, and therefore war must be 
deemed unnecessary, and consequently highly crim- 
inal. And much as that territory is worth to us— 
and were it worth ten times told the wealth of the 
Indies—its value is still not so great that it should 
be retained at the heavy and inordinate expense of 
reckless and unnecessary war, the crime of whole- 
sale murder, which the world’s wealth could not 
expiate, or the world of waters wash away. We 
should not scruple to modify the notice in the man- 
ner indicated, when no evil can result from it; and 


‘all admit there is nothing dishonorable, nothing 


humiliating in it. 

I have said that the intention of this notice will 
be gathered from, and the controversy of war and 
peace depend, to some extent, on the subsequent 
action of Congress; and as one of the measures 
which may so affect the notice and the whole sub- 
ject, the bill introduced by the Committee on Ter- 
ritories stands first and foremost, particularly con- 
spicuous in obnoxious objections. The draughts- 
man of the bill, and chairman of the committee, 
(Mr. Doverass,] was in remarkable haste in the 
introduction of this bill; and doubtless some of its 
manifold imperfections are attributable to the great 
and unnecessary haste in its preparation. And the 
gentleman himself, after the subsidence of zealous 
and fiery haste, has withdrawn the bill for the 
amendment and corrections of ‘second sober 
But as I do not purpose here debating 
I do not 
hesitate to declare, if that bill passes in its present 
shape, it cannot but be regarded as a cause of in- 
stant war. It would be a violation of the treaty, 
for it asserts title, by boundary, to the whole of 
Oregon; it grants lands in any part of the territo- 
ry, on the north as well as the south side of the 
49th parallel, in the very centre of the disputed 
and debatable land that lies between the parallel of 


brought this whole matter to a crisis; and in a cri- |! with the weak as well as the strong. We should | 49° and 54° 40’, and pledges the honor and whole 
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power of the nation to make good the rants it es- | 


tablishes block-houses, forts, and stockades; and 
thie bill, or another on your table, provides for 
raising the men who are to garrison these forts, 
stockades, and blockades; thus, in itself, before no- 
tice is given, taking, in violation of the letter and 
spirit of the treaty, exclusive possession of the 
whole country, and shutting out all hopes of a 
compromise of our claims to Oregon, and must 
involve us in war. Suppose, however, the notice 
be given, such as I have contended for, and be un- 
affected by any rash action on our part, what pos- 
sible pretext, what ground for war? The treaty 
itself, as has been often remarked, provides for the 
notice, and could give no just reason, or even ex- 
cuse, to Great Britain, for war. If, however, she 
were to take offence, why, we being in the right 
before, let the guilt and consequences of a war be 
on her head. 

The reasons which have produced conviction on 
my mind, that, if the notice were given, we will 
not have war, are briefly: 

The inconsiderable amount of territory which is 
now in real dispute, our Government has four times 
substantially proposed to England to settle, by ta- 
king, as our northern boundary, the 49th parallel; 
Engiand has four times substantially offered to 
compromise, and take, as her southern boundary, 
the 49th parallel, ull it struck the Columbia river, 
and thence down the river to its mouth, in about 
46th parallel. Thus, it may fairly be inferred, the 
country between the Columbia and 49th parallel is, 
in fact, only the subject of controversy. It is im- 
possible to suppose that two such mighty empires 
can, in this day of Christian influence and enlight- 
ened feeling, be brought into conflict for a territo- 
ry, compared to the losses which each would sus- 
tain in the conflict, of insignificant value. And I 
must say that, for one, I estimate highly, in pro- 
ducing and preserving the peace of the world, the 
influence of the Christian religion—an influenc2 
which, though not seen on the throne, yet is above 
the throne: which is not audible about the high 
places of the earth, but which, with its inaudible 
and potent spell, surrounds the rulers of the earth, 
and gives direction to their courses. It would be 
a reflection on our common religion to suppose that 
two such nations as England and America, the 
bulwarks of Christendom, should fight for cause 
so small as that in controversy between them. 

Again, sir, nations do not go to war now with the 
same ease and readiness they did in times past. 
The habits of peace multiply interests in favor of 
its continuance, and beget the desire for its perpet- 
uation. England, and we ourselves, have been af- 
fected in the same way. She is not so warlike as 
With a change of interest there is 
a change of policy. Once, owing to her insular 
position, England regarded conquest as necessary 
to extend her dominion, and increase her rank 
and influence among continental nations. Then 
chivalry was her spirit, and proudly and _ brave- 
ly did she manifest it—war her policy, and fierce- 
ly and successfully did she pursue it. Her bold 
barons and stout men-at-arms, in hard-fought 
fields, added conquest to conquest, till her flag 
floated over a larger territory than that of any 
Power on earth. But commerce and manufac- 
tures are the sources of her wealth and the means 
of her power; and peace is necessary for their 

yrosperity, and she carefully preserves it. Eng- 
and of the nsneteenth century is not England of 
the sixteenth century. The England ruled by the 
Guelphs is not England ruled by the fiery Plan- 
tarenets, the haughty Tudors, or the stern and un- 
compromising Protector. England, commercial 
and manufacturing, is not England, feudal and chiv- 
alrous. Her interest being in peace, she will not 
rashly go to war. By your gasconading on this 
floor—by insults in diplomacy, you may, if you 
want a fight, obtain it; for England, like ourselves, 
holds such relation to the world, she cannot safe- 
ly, without risk of her own destruction, have her 
power to avenge insult and right wrong made the 
subject of doubt. By bravado and menace—by 
the exhibition of an exacting spirit, we may place 
her in such condition, that she may have to fore- 
eo all the benefits of peace, and hazard all the 
evils and losses of war; for England has not lost 
all the feeling which once led her soldiers to the 
field. The great men who rule a country are al- 


she once was. 


most always the types of its people; and you see | 
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| in two of her prominent rulers the fair represent- || standing army, (independent of t 


Robert Peel, nominally connected with the Tory || dangers from its force being turned uy 
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ate || he discontents pro- 
eople. Sir || duced by increased taxation to support it, and the 
k : : : f 90Nn OuUr- 
party, is yet the idolized defender of the commer: || selves,) consciousness of that power might beget 
cial and manufacturing classes. He is cool, sa- || arrogance and rapacity, and it might be we should 
gacious, and pacific, and, in English politics, stands then be too ready to Jisten to the valorous suggves- 
in bold and conspicuous relief, and gives the || tions of the coin who have declared that they 
strongest assurance of peace. In grim repose, || never would be satisfied whilst any other nation 
and behind him, however, stands the hero of || held a foot of territory on the American continent: 
Waterloo, ready, if English honor be assailed, or | and our armies, now under the lead of the hich. 
if we force the fight, to lend his iron arm and iron || spirited and gallant gentlemen from Illinois and 
nerve to enforce the resolves of Parliament. I am || Michigan might be engaged in a crusade, re-annex- 
one of those who would not recklessly provoke the || ing and re-oceupying all the territory on the Amer- 
war; but still I am among that number who think || ican continent, driving all other nations from its 
that, if war come, we can, as in times past, again || possession, and, to borrow the beautiful language 
maintain the honor and interests of the republic || so common in this debate, ‘ planting the American 
against all the power of the English monarchy led || eagle over every foot of soil from Terra del Fueso 
by the iron a himself. All I purpose saying | to the North Pole.” But, sir, seriously, for de- 
is, that England has too many interests dependent || fensive war we are always sufficiently strong to 
on peace, and particularly peace with us, lightly to || maintain our honor against the world in arms. 
break it; and it will not be broken, unless the de- || For offensive war, we can never, till war comes 
. . ’ 
signing or reckless bluster of braggarts and dema- | be prepared. But England has dangers, commer- 
gogues force the strife. The predictions which || cial and political, internal and external, which 
some gentlemen have made on this floor have been | greatly weaken her. (It being announced to me 
Those || that I have only six minutes left of my hour, I can 
gentlemen who were so fortunate as to get the | only glance at them.) Her proximity to the con- 
floor soon after the discussion opened, and were | tinent of Europe; that spirit now at work there; 
opposed to notice, made the most violent appeals | the dangers to the old monarchies consequent on 
to our fears, based on the most confident predic- || the death of the King of the French whenever jit 
tions, that any action by Congress, and that the | may happen, and according to the course of nature 
very recommendation of notice in the Message, | in a few years; the discontent at home; her enor- 
would result in instant war, and the then expect- mous public debt and its incidental evils; the rest- 
ed English steamer would bring the startling in- || less agitation of Irish repeal and Irish emancipa- 
telligence that England had instantly, to the whole || tion; our proximity to the Canadas,—all suggest 
world, made proclamation of her wrongs and of || dangers to English rulers sufficient to make them 
her preparation for battle. But that steamer came, | desire a war least of all with the United States; 
and the news is that England is more than usually | for as much as she might injure us, it is not more 
pacific. I never participated in those fears, or be- | than we could her. All must admit that each on 
lieved those predictions. I knew she wanted the | the other could inflict incalculable evil. 
repeal of your tariff, which fosters and protects Again, there is no honor involved in maintaining 
your own people, and gives impulse and contin-| our rights up to 54° 40’; none in Great Britain 
ued progression to the prosperity of this country. | maintaining hers up to the mouth of the Colum- 
She wanted your mechanics, your manufacturers, | bia river. If it were a question of honor, then it 
your laborers, your farmers, made tributary to | were useless to urge compromise to the people of 
her; and she well knew this only could be done by || the United States, on whom ‘dishonor’s breath 
the repeal of your tariff, to obtain which, and the |) would light as the whirlwind on the waters.”” But 
assurance of its never being re-enacted, she would | our most sagacious diplomatists have offered com- 


ation of the feelings of the English 





give you all Oregon and Canada to boot, and then | promise. Mr. Polk himself has offered compro- 
make a good bargain. And, sir, the President, in || mise. England has done the same. We differ 


this same Message which recommends notice, also 
advises and insists on the repeal of the tariff. | 
Thus, though one part of the advice might be cal- || ments on our title, have never been willing to claim 
culated to excite, the other part was to soothe; and | as their *¢ ultimatum ”’ all the country up to 54° 
the prospect of the speedy destruction of our ta- || 40’. Now, surely, gentlemen will not contend that 
riff, a consummation by her most devoutly to be | the people, who are to pay the taxes, and bear the 
wished, keeps her in a state of almost perfect | burdens, and fight the battles of the war, are to 
quiet. ‘There is too much reason to fear, Mr. Chair- | fight for that which the diplomatist in his argu- 
man, that some sort of a trade is about to be || ment has never contended for, and the President 
made by the British Government and this Govern- || offered to give up. It has been said by some of 
ment, in which the settlement of the Oregon ques- | the most fiery of the gentlemen, that our title is 
tion is to be the price for the repeal of the tariff. |; good to 54° 40’, and that then, it being a question of 
The union of these questions would be exceedingly | right, there should be no calculation of consequen- 
unfortunate; each ought to rest on its own merits, | ces, no compromise; and if war comes, let it come. 
and be determined accordingly. I have referred || There is no sensible, prudent man, in his private 
to this to show that England is watching the in- | affairs, governed by argument so simple, by rea- 
terests of her manufactures, and is willing to sac- | soning so foolish. That man who in private life 
rifice territory to maintain them. contends for everything which is his, and has it, 
Again, sir, the extent of her commerce and her | or has a lawsuit for it, soon is hated by his neigh- 
inability to protect it will prevent England from | bors, gets into endless and vexatious lawsuits, and 
rashly going to war. Numerous as are her ships | ends his career a bankrupt—a striking and practi- 
of battle, yet her ships, freighted with rich cargoes, || cal exemplification of the folly of his rule of action. 
are still more numerous, and comparatively unpro- | And that nation who would adopt for its govern- 
tected. She, always sagacious, knows that the first || ment such a maxim, and contend for everything 
gun which is fired in this war will be the signal to || which it thought was hers, would only on a larger 
call the eagles to the carcass, and proclaim a richer || scale exhibit the folly and madness of the princi- 
harvest to the privateers and pirates than ever be- |, ple of its Government, would lose infinitely more 
fore was yielded to the reapers of the seas. Those | than it would gain—be involved in interminable and 
nations who have long hated England for her na- | bloody wars. God deliver this people from rulers 
val and commercial supremacy, (never disputed | whose Administration would be based on princi- 
but by us,) would then feel that, like Shylock, | ples so foolish, and which would prove so disas- 
having a hated enemy on the hip, right greedily | trous in consequence. This question is emphat- 
and fully would they feed their ancient grudge. cally and peculiarly one for adjustment by nego- 
_ But, sir, gentlemen who have argued against no- || tiation, not by arms. No man contends that we 
tice, upon the ground that it would produce war, || can take and maintain Oregon by the sword, with- 
have continued to dwell on the power of Great | out an enormous increase of the standing army and 
Britain and our weakness: they look only on one || navy, and incurring a debt of more than two hun- 
side of the picture. Powerful as she is, yet in the || dred millions of dollars, besides the loss of many 
midst of that power are the elements of weakness; || of the lives of your best and bravest citizens. And 
and our want of preparation for war, which gentle- \ suppose you determine to have the “ whole or 
men have said was our weakness, is the very con- } none,’’ and to fight for the whole, and you com- 
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only as to the terms of compromise. Our ablest 
statesmen, in the most cunningly-contrived argu- 


dition which gives us ultimate strength. Why, if || mence that war, and through long years of heavy 
we were fully prepared for war, if we had a large |, and oppressive taxation, through countless ¢X- 
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hausting and bloody battles, till the very earth and 
the seas are red with the blood of your children, 
still you must arrange the controversy at last by 
negotiation, by treaty. ‘The people and their voice 
js omnipotent here. The people of England are 
not voiceless now On questions In which their in- 
terests, their lives, and property are involved; and 
they, the great body of the people of both coun- 
tries, do not desire a war each with the other, let 
restless and aspiring rulers plot and plan as they do 
for their own aggrandizement, they will not suffer 
themselves to be involved in all the horrors and 
josses which that war will produce. 

Sir, this question ought to be settled by negotia- 
tion. How much we ought to claim must be left 
to the treaty-making power; and expression, at 
this stave of the controversy, might only embar- 
rass the President, and do more harm than good. 
I believe no time will ever come for an honorable 
and amicable settlement of this question more au- 
spicious than the present. And the considerations 
which I have presented have induced the opinion, 
on my mind, that it can be settled by negotiation, 
and that there will be no war, unless the war result 
from the want of ability of the President and un- 
skilfulness of his diplomacy. If the President be 
what he ought to be; if he were far less than what 
the people took him for when they, by their votes, 
lifted him to that high place he now fills—a place 
whose honors are more to be coveted than “ the 
costliest robe which ere was wrapped round regal 
limbs’’—there would be no danger of a war; for, 
in the present condition of England, without the 
grossest blunders on our part, we need not appre- 
hend a war, if the notice be given. These remarks 
have been made on the supposition that no new 
correspondence has taken place between our Gov- 
ernment and Great Britain; that the state of the 
question, so far as negotiation is concerned, is the 
same it was when Congress commenced; for I can- 
not suppose that the President has received or 
made any proposition of settlement without com- 
municating the same to us. It would, in my opin- 
ion, be highly reprehensible in him, when asking 
our advice on this matter, not to give us all the in- 
formation in his power, but ask us to leap blindly, 
and in the dark. 

But if notice be withheld, Mr. Chairman, and 
that policy advocated by those opposed to notice 
be pursued, I believe war, and the probable loss 
of the territory, will be the consequence. They 
say, “‘delay your notice; England is too strong 
yet; she is getting old; soon she will be weak; and 
then—we bide our time till then. In the mean- 
time, let the treaty remain; give no notice to termi- 
nate; send your men—your hardy and bold pio- 
neers—to cultivate the soil; cover it with military 
posts, and garrison them with men;’’ and thus, 
whilst the treaty stands in full force, in violation 
of its provisions, take exclusive possession of, and 
prepare to fight for, the whole of Oregon. We 
have been told, if notice be given, it will produce 
a Punic war; but it seems to me if it be not given; 
and these suggestions followed out, we will have 
ultimately a war—at least, produced by Punic 
faith. Sir, this policy, advocated by honorable 
gentlemen, and doubtless from a conviction of its 
wisdom and patriotism, is as wise as that of the 
foolish bird which hides its head, and supposes its 
body hid. This policy of waiting and biding our 
ume, is compared eloquently to the waiting of the 
American eagle, preparing for its stroke. It sound- 
ed rather to my ear like the hissing of that other 
emblem which (in the group of statuary above 
your Speaker’s chair) attends the goddess, and 
types her wisdom—rather like the hissing of a ser- 
pent. It had, at least, the serpent’s guile, if not 
its wisdom. 

But, independent of bad faith and violation of 
national honor, which would result from the policy 
of the advocates of delay, war is rendered far more 


| 


probable, than by the open, manly, and frank | 


course urged by advocates of notice. 
i8 accumulating a population in Oregon, from this 
country and from England. It is important to have 
the rights of the respective countries determined as 
soon as possible, because settlements will be made 
by American and English citizens in the debatable 
land; each Government will feel bound to protect 
its citizens ; conflicting laws enforced by courts of 
conflicting jurisdiction, together with the differences 
resulting from political tendencies and principles of 
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| professedly to trade in furs and peltry. 


two sets of ocennants—one American and republi- 
ean, the other English and monarchical—will creat- 
ly increase the probabiliues of war. But time pre- 
vents me from dwelling on this topic. Besides the 
danger of war, let not gentlemen estimate too licht- 
ly the possibility of losing this territory by delay. 

” For the purpose of attaining the same ends Great 
Britain and the United States pursue different 
courses, and none more so than in colonizing and 
settling distant territory. We send as our pioneers 
the bold hunter, with the rifle on his shoulder; we 
send the industrious tiller of the soil. The British 
Empire sends as her pioneers a collossal corpora- 
tion, with powers of Government, and its acents, 
servants, soldiers, trappers, and traders, are the 
only settlers; all its acquisitions, however, of ter- 
ritory enure to the Empire, whose agent itis. It 
is not important here to calculate the comparative 
efficiency of these different modes of colonization 
and settleme but the past success of Eneland, 
by a similar course in another hemisphere of the 
earth, warrants us at least in being on our guard. 
A hundred years ago Great Britain had chartered 
an East India Company, whose nominal business 
and lezitimate powers were confined to a trade in 
tea and silk. Divisions and dissensions existed in 
the Mogul Empire, and in the midst of which an 
aged monarch, who had long held power, in the 
stately laneuage of an ancient chronicler of his 
clory, breathed his last, and left the splendors of 
his imperial palaces of Delhi. ‘Those dissensions 
opened into rebellion, and the question as to whom 
should be his successor, to those palaces and pow- 
er, became one of excitine interest. Little was it 
thought that a company of traders would, in behalf 
of a nation fifteen thousand miles distant, success- 
fully assert aclaim to the dominion of East Indies. 
But it was asserted; and Eneland, with that far-see 

ing sagacity, and that far-reaching ambition, which 
has characterized her course and gradually enlarged 
her power for five hundred years, commenced a 
series of efforts of both arts and arms, which has 
resulted in winning for her a more extensive and 
valuable territory than she has ever added to her 
dominions by either ancient or modern conquest. 
And now she has on the western coast of America 
another company, whose object and purpose is 
: 1 But, still 
holding the soil, it settles for the use of the Gov- 
ernment which gave it charter. Let no man say 
that this Hudson Bay Company, bearing, as it does, 
vice-regal power among the infant settlements on 
the waters of the Pacific, and amid the wilderness 
of Oregon, with its forty military posts, its thou- 
sand trappers, traders, and soldiers, and its numer- 
ous Indian allies, and with that vast magazine of 
Indian tribes which the mad policy of the Govern- 
ment, for years past, has been increasing, and from 
which this company can draw, at pleasure, men 
for fighting or annoying the settlers, I say, let no 
man assert that this company is to be slightly esti- 
mated as an auxiliary to British ambition and Brit- 
ish designs on Oregon. 

But, if this question of notice is to be kept open 
much longer, there will, I fear, be soon a party in 
this country for war; at present none such exists. 
It will be mingled with the strifes and excitements 
of another Presidential contest; and, under the 
inflammatory appeals of party leaders, popular 
feeling in this country may be roused to such ex- 
tent as to demand a war. Sir, in my opinion, it 
is unwise longer to delay the notice. : 

The constant agitation of this question, affecting 
as it does the probabilities of peace and war, must 
prove injurious to the prosperity of the nation. 
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Uncertainty and doubt on these probabilities must | 
produce constant and prejudicial fluctuations and | 


changes in the commerce and business of the | 


country; to prevent which, all ought to desire to 


bring this subject to an adjustment as speedily as || 


possible. To its honorable and pacific adjustment, || 


notice is a preliminary and necessary step. 
By refusing this notice, you do not, sir, arrest, 


you only increase the agitation of this subject. | 
You may fold your arms, you may silence your | 


tongue; or you may, on the contrary, by the most 
persuasive or violent efforts, attempt to stay this 
question in its course; butin vain. Influences and 
interests are at work which irresistibly hurry it 
on toa fortunate or unfortunate termination, to a 
peaceful or hostile issue. It is the part of wisdom 
to direct, when it cannot control the current. 
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If the policy which I have advocated be pursued, 
peace, | trust, and firmly believe, will be its fruit. 
Should, however, after we shall have done all that 
brave and honorable men ought to do to avoid 
the conflict. our adversary, in her arrogance and 
vaunted power, force on a war, then we stand ac- 
quitted; and upon her let fall the blood and erme 
of that war, in ail its accursed and damning guilt. 
Our ancient foe again will find that a united anid 
brave people, such as ours, are always invincible. 
We will avain show that we are able to maintain 
our honor in the field aeainst Great Britain, and, 
i” need be, arainst the world in arms. 

J} will not, Mr. Chairman, as some have done, 
make the contingency of war the pretext for a 
high-wrought eulozry on my native State, Ken 
tucky. Her brave people need no euloey. Her 
history in the past is her pledge for the future. 
The blood of her ehi! lren, poured out upon ‘ta 
hundred battle-fields’”’ 
strongest 


in the 


assurance—stronver 


past War, GIVES the 
than words—how 
she will bear herself again in any sueceeding fight. 
I can say, with perfect sincerity, for my constit 
uents, and for Kentuckians venerally, that, though 
they want no war, if war come, without any ref 
erence to party distinctions, forgetful of party di- 
visions, remembering only the common danger and 
their common brotherhood, Democrats and Whigs, 
with equal patriotism and equal valor, will stand 
side by side, ready to repel the foe which threatens 
to invade the soil; they will not be the last to go, 


or the first to quit the field. 


OREGON QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF MR.J. A. McCLERNAND, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In turn Hovse or Representatives, 
January 8, 1846. 
On the Resolution for terminating the joint occupa 
tion of Oregon. 

Mr. MeCLERNAND, havine obtaining the 
floor, addressed the committee as follows: 

The objections (he said) which had been taken 
to the resolution had been made to assume a two- 
fold form: first, that Congress possessed no con- 
stitutional authority to enact such a measure, as a 
law: second, adinittine such authority to exist, that 
it would be inexnedient todo so. Dissentine from 
both of these objections, [ will, (said Mr. MeC,,) 
according to the best of my ability, endeavor to 
answer and rebut them. 

Upon the question of title to the Oregon territo 
ry, [have but little to say, otherwise than inci- 
dentally; that question is as far settled as public 
opinion in this country can settle it. The people, 
and the Government, in all of its departments which 
have spoken upon the subject, have affirmed the 
validity of our title. At the last session of Con- 
rress, Lexpressed my views upon the subject at 
large, and i hope not without some success in elu- 
cidating it. I believed then, and I beheve now, 
our title to be valid and exclusive; and assuming 
this position to be true—to be established—I will 
pass to the consideration of the question imme- 
diately under consideration. 

The third article of the convention of October, 
1818, between the United States and Great Britain, 
provides— 

‘That any country that may be claimed by either 
‘party on the northwest coast of America, west- 
‘ ward of the Stony mountains, shall, together with 
‘ its harbors, bays, and creeks, and the navigation 
‘ of all rivers within the same, be free and open, for 
‘the term of ten years from the date of the signa- 
‘ ture of the present convention, to the vessels, citi- 
‘ zens, and subjects of the two Powers,’’ &c. 

The convention between the same parties, of 
August, 1827, in its first article stipulates: 

** All the provisions of the third article of the 
‘ convention concluded between the United States 
‘of America and his Majesty the King of the Uni- 
‘ ted Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, on the 
‘20th of October, 1818, shall be, and they are 
‘ hereby, further indefinitely extended and eontin- 
‘ued in force, in the same manner as if all the 
‘ provisions of the said article were herein specifi- 
‘cally recited.’’ 

The second article of the latter convention pro- 
vides: 
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‘‘It shall be competent, however, for either of | 
‘the contracting parties, in case either should | 
‘think fit, at any time after the 20th of October, | 
* 1828, on giving due notice of twelve months to 
‘the other contracting party, to annul and abro- 
‘vate this convention; and it shall,in such case, | 
‘ be accordingly entirely annulled and abrogated, 
‘after the expiration of the said term of notice.’’ 

‘These stipulations form the basis of the present 
debate, and have proved to be the source of all the | 
difficulues and agitations which now perplex the 
Oregon question. Jupiter, according to profage his- | 
tory, jealous of the gifts of the rest of the gods, 
endowed Pandora with a box, as a token of hope | 
and peace; but, to the surprise of the donee, and 
to the misfortune of mankind, this emblem, so 
fair and promising to the imagination, proved to | 
be the source of all evil. Irom its contents were | 
scattered forth over the world the seeds of compli- 
cated ilis—discase, strife and violence. So, sir, 
with these fatal stipulations, adopted as a pledge 
of peace and amity, ** to prevent disputes and con- 
troversies,’’ they have provoked controversy, and 
well-nigh plunged friendly nations, against their 
consent, into the horrors of war. 


Let them, therefore, be rescinded—the sooner 
the better; and particularly by the action of the 
lac-making power. By such a course, the parties, 
now fettered and bound, will be remitted to their 
original conditions, and thus left free to do what- 
soever their interests, their honor, and justice nay 
require. Dut to this, objection has oo made, 
upon the ground of the incompetency of Congress, 
under the Constitution, to ubrogate treaties. ‘Treat- 
ing of this point, the minority of the Committce 
on lereign Affairs, in their adverse report, say: 

*'The House, by its resolution, might declare 
‘that it was « xe dient or ine xpedient to vive this 


‘notice; and if in the one form or the other, the 


* President might or might not give heed to it. But 
it kas no power lo originate, or to concur in a legis- 
* lative proceeding, whether in the form of joint veso- 
* lution or bill, to authorize this nolice to be given. It 
‘can neither give nor withhold power to that end, 

*‘]t is conceded that the concurrence of the 
* House in a resolution, or bill, authorizing this no- 
‘uce, would notin any degree affect its validity. But 
‘its adoption by the tivo departments of government, 
‘in the form of a legislative proceeding, would trans- 


‘ 


_* fer it from the treaty-making to the law-making 


‘power, and in this mode the incidental, but import- 
‘ant question, whether the assent of two-thirds of the 
‘Senate would be necessary, might be evaded. It 
* would also tend lo break down the partition of our 
* Government among various branches, by mixing up 
* the House in an operation which the Constitution had 
* entrusted lo other functionaries. Ind why should | 
‘the House, by a violation of all propriety in form, 
‘and without any effective authority over the subject, 
* make itself a party to this proceeding ? If the no- 
* tice be exp Lent and proper, it has become so 
‘without its act. It is rendered so by the refusal 
‘ of the President to arbitrate the controversy, and 
* by his closing further negotiation.”’ 

From these doctrines, I totally dissent. Even if 
the President and Senate alone possess the power 
to originate treaties, it does not follow that Con- 
gress cannot abrogate them.  7J'his question refers 
itself to (wo testis: as a general proposition, to the 
principles of political science; as a special one, to | 
the Constitution. In either point of view, | affirm 
the competency of Congress to act upon the sub- 
ject. The powers of government are usually ap- 
portioned among three departments: the execu- 
tive, which is charged with the execution of the 
laws; the legislative, which is charged with the 
duty of making laws; and the judiciary, to which 
is assigned the duty of expounding and adminis- 
tering the laws. To neither one of these depart- 
ments, distinct from the others, does the treaty- 
making power naturally appertain~—with no one 
to the exclusion of the others does it harmoniously 
blend. It rests upon no positive authority which 
can give it an operative energy upon national sov- 
ereignty, but finds its sancuon and efficiency in 
the necessities, consent and faith of nations. Itisa 
power sui generis, blending itself with government 
as a whole, rather than with any of its branches or 
elementary divisions; it operates by contract, and | 
binds hy the canons of morality. Wherefore, then, 
can it be properly classed with the executive any 
more than with the legislative or the judiciary? or | 
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with the latter any more than with the former? 


|| particular government. 


| States which shall be made in pursuance’’ of the 


The truth is, the forms of its exercise must be ac-_ 
cording to the principles and organization of the | 


The Constitution of the United States so far 
modifies this general principle «s to delegate an ex- | 
clusive authority to the President and Senate to 
make treaties; but in another clause it in effect del- | 
egates a co-ordinate power to Congress to abrogate 
them. It declares that ‘the laws of the Umited 


Constitution, ‘and all treaties made, or which | 
shall be made, under the authority of the United 
States, shall be the supreme law of the land.” 
‘Treaties, therefore, are placed upon the same foot- || 
ing of other laws, and, like them, are declared to be 
the ** supreme law of the land.’” What now is the 
power of Congress over the laws of the land? The 
Constitution declares that * all legistative powers | 
herein granted, shall be vested in a Congress of the 
United States.’’ Congress, therefore, by virtue of || 
this provision, is vested with a legislative jurisdic- 
tion, limited only by the terms of the Constitution 
and the forms of our system of Government. | 
Hence Congress may annul a treaty, being a law, 
although expressly excluded from the formation 
of treaties. It is limited only in the origination of | 
laws, and that only in the instance of treaties, but 
has plenary power to abrogate all laws, whether 
existing in the form of treaties or of legislative en- | 
actment, subject, of course, to any rights which 
may have been legally vested under them. 

It was in virtue of this power and upon this prin- | 
ciple that Congress, in 1798, abrogated the treaty 
of “amity and commerce,’’ and the treaty of * al- 
liance,”’ between the United States and Louis the 
XVI., King of France, of February, 1798. This 
act, after reciting the causes indacing it, 1s in these 
words: 

** Be it enacted by te Senate and House of Rep- | 
‘resentatives of the United States of America, in | 
* Congress assembled, ‘That the United States are of 
‘right, free and exonerated from the stipulations of 
‘ ihe treaties, and of the consular convention, here- | 
‘tofore concluded between the United States and | 
* France; and that the same shall not henceforth be | 
‘ regarded as legally obligatory on the Government 
‘ or citizens of the United States.”’ 

It is submitted, however, whether the President 
and Senate can by treaty abrogate a law of Con- 
gress. ‘Their authority being special, and forming 
an exception to,the general legislative grant, it is 
perhaps more than doubtful whether they can su- 
persede a legislative enactment. The power of 
repeal may not be reciprocal between the treaty 
and law-making branches of Government. Again: 
Congress may ‘‘ declare war, and grant letters of | 
marque and reprisal.’ This power evidently car- | 
ries with it that of annulling treaties; for war and || 
a treaty of amity cannot exist between the same 
parties at the same time. 

Convenience, it is true, Mr. Chairman, might | 
elect the President and Senate as the more appro- | 
priate agents to make treaties; but the interests of 
the country and the safety of its institutions would | 
Le, no doubt, as well subserved by vesting a co-ordi- 
nate power to annul them in Congress. For such a 
yurpose such a lodgement of power would doubtless 
ve as safe and judicious as In the more aristocratical || 
and less responsible combination of the President 


and Senate. Abundant evidences of the truth of 


this assertion may be found in the history of the | 
country. One instance I will here mention, re- | 
serving others for a place in another part of m 

speech. Congress passed a law in March, 1839, 
authorizing the President ‘* to employ, at his dis- 
‘ cretion, the entire naval and military forces of the | 
* United States, and any portion of the militia of 
‘ the United States,” and also placed at his disposal 
$10,000,000, to enforce by arms, if necessary, our 
right to exclusive jurisdiction over that part of | 
Maine then in dispute between us and Great Brit- || 
ain, Yet in August, 1842, a treaty was concluded || 
by the President and Senate with that Power, |! 


i 


which nullified the patriotic decree of Congress; || 
which dismembered Maine and Massachusetts of |; 
3,207,800 acres of free soil; which transferred a por- } 
tion of the free citizens of the United States, with- | 
out their consent, to a foreign monarchy; which || 
lost to us the mountain range won by the Revolu- || 
tion, and retained by the treaty of peace of 1783, || 


as a barrier against invasion, and which exposed |! 


| President and Senate closer, and render them 


| tive and vigilant in preserving the checks and bal- 
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our northeastern frontier to the frowing batteries and 
formidable armaments of a contiguous rival 

Lake Pohenagamoc on the northeast to the | a] F 
of the Woods on the northwest. From these aoa 
siderations I am, sir, in favor of repeal—yes legis. 
lative repeal of the convention. I am in favor of i 
measure, because, in the form it is proposed, it wij 
tend in itself to impose a wholesome che: 
the treaty-making power; because it w 


. ‘k Upon 
ill bring the 
, ¢ prac- 
tically more responsible to the people; and because 
too, the President has recommended in his late 
Message that ‘ provision by law be made for ters 


| minating it.” 


Democrats, Mr. Chairman, should be ever 


ac- 


ances of free Government; they should remember 


| that the if mite of liberty is eternal vigilance.” 


that the advances of power are as insidious as 
they are dangerous. When we recur to the his- 
tory of the werld, we find that mankind have been 
divided into two great political parties in all aves: 
the party of the many and the party of the few— 
the party of justice and equality, and the party of 
privilege and privileged orders. The one party has 
struggled with a disinterested benevolence io yo. 
strain the excesses of power, by diffusing it among 


the masses; the other has endeavored, witha proud 
|| and persevering selfishness, to render it irrespon- 


sible, by concentrating it in a small compass, and 
placing it above the people. Need I recur to ex- 
amples to prove the truth of this assertion? A 
touching incident occurs in Niebuhr’s History of 
Rome, which I will repeat in the eloquent ‘and 
graphie language of the ae. as equally curi- 
ous and instructive. In the latter days of the first 
period of Roman monarchy, closing with the reign 
of Tarquin the Proud, the plebeian order were treat- 
ed as mere ankienmeraatis to bé used or abused 
by the patricians, to almost any purpose their 
selfishness or rapacity might dictate; they were 
liable to be required to fight the battles of their 
country, yet were denied even lands for their hab- 
itation in the territories conquered by their valor— 
the profits of war were appropriated as the spoils 
of victory by the patricians; they were Salad the 
right of appeal, under the Valerian law, from the 


| unjust and crael judgments of the consuls upon 


the issues of life and praperty; and, moreover, 
were liable to be sold into the most degrading and 
revolting slavery for debt. These aceumulated 


| Oppressions and outrages the plebeians had for 
| many years struggled in vain to throw off. Ulu- 


mately, however, a spark set fire to the inflamma- 


_ ble material, which, kindling into the premonitions 
| of a civil war, served for a season to afford them a 


respite, although, as they thought, a permanent 
protection against tyranny. ‘* An old man, who 
* had eseaped from his erediters’ prison, in squal- 


| *id rags, pale and famishing, with haggard beard 


‘and hair, cried in agony to the Quirites for help. 
‘A crowd gather around him; he showed them 
‘the bloody marks of his inhuman treatment; he 
‘told them‘ that, afier having fought eight-and- 
‘twenty battles, his house and farm-yard had 
‘been plundered and burnt by the enemy; the 
‘famine during the Etruscan war had compelled 
‘ him to sell his all; he had been forced to borrow; 
‘his debt, through usury, had run up to many 
‘ times its original amount; whereupon his credit- 
‘ors had obtained judgment against him and his 
‘two sons, and had put them in chains. Disfig- 
‘ured as his features were, many recognised a 


brave captain; compassion, indignation spread 


‘an uproar through the whole city, and the meas- 
‘ures taken to compose the internal dissensions, 
‘gave birth to an institution, of a nature wholly 
‘peculiar, which spread the majesty and the em- 
‘ pire of the Roman people, and preserved for a 
‘ time the republic from revolutions and tyranny— 
‘I mean the tribunate.”’ , 

This was the glorious achievement of justice and 
humanity—of right over might—of the suffering 


/many over the scheming few. But the triumph 


was soon shorn of much of its fruits. The pa- 
tricians anticipating the necessity of making a con- 
cession to appease the crushed and lacerated mul- 
titude, had already contrived the means of partially 
re-enslaving them. Availing themselves of a con- 
juncture in the previous struggle favorable to the 
authority of one man, a dictator was established— 
elevated above the laws, the Senate and the people, 
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The “Oregon 


who in turn lent the despotic authority of his office }| limits; they are stripping the lands of their timber, 


to the patricians. The same historian, writing of 
this officer, says: “ The object aimed at in the in- 
‘ stitution of the dictatorship was to evade the ‘Va- 
‘Jerian laws,’ and to esta lish the unlimited au- 
‘thority of the patricians over the plebeians, even 


« within the barriers and the mile of their liberties, | 


‘for the appeal to the commonalty granted by that 


‘Jaw was from the sentence of the consuls, not | 


‘fyom that of this new magistrate.”” It was also 
established for the purpose of concentrating in the 
hands of one man, a greater control over the issues 
of peace and war, and the general subjects of inter- 
national arrangement. And thus, y trick and 
craft, was tyranny restored in a new, if not, from 
the temporary character of this office, in so per- 
manent, a form. 
Other examples to the same effect are not want- 
ing. Venice, that figured more than a thousand 
years, the wonder and rival of the independent 
States of Europe, originated a democracy, acclaim- 
ing her laws through the concio of the people, and 
after various political vicissitud: s fell a heartless, 
cruel, corrupt, and tyrannous oligarchy. Charles 
the First, defeated in his purposes of making him- 
self, by force, an absolute prince, fell upon the strat- 
agem of effecting his object by merging the juris- 
diction of the civil in the spiritual courts, of which 
jatter he was the head. And in our country we 
are not without instances tending to like results, 
We have had a national bank, by which a corpo- 
ration of the Federal Government has been enabled 
to acquire immense quantities of the lands of sove- 
reign States, when the Government itself, the pow- 
er that created the corporation, is prohibited in 
effect from acquiring lands within the limits of the 
States, by virtue of that clause of the Constitution 
which prohibits to it the exercise of jurisdiction 
over lands within their limits except with their 
consent, and for the purpose of erecting forts and 
other needful public buildings. Now, still further 
to extend the encroachments of concentrated power, 
it is proposed to raise the President and Senate in 
supremacy over the constitutional authority of the 
Legislature, to deny to the popular branch of Con- 
gress the right to demand and participate in the 
abrogation of a pernicious treaty. 

The gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Ruett,} who addressed the committee the other 
day in opposition to the notice, challenged the 
friends of the measure to show why it should be 


passed: he asked, with a seeming air of triumph, | 


what good reasons could be assigned in its behalf? 
There are many, sir; some of which, most import- 
ant in my estimation, I will endeavor to exhibit. 
First: Oregon is ours, every inch ours, from 42° 
to 54° 40’, north latitude, inclusive; and being 
ours, the honor and interests of the country require 
that we should take possession of it. The Ameri- 
can title to Oregon rests upon several grounds— 
the rights of discovery by the United States and 
Spain, and the pre-occupation of the territory by 
both these Powers as against England. Up to the 
period of the late war, we were in exclusive pos- 
session of the country. In 1818, Lord Castle- 
reagh, the British Minister of Foreign Affairs, ad- 
mitted the fact; and in the same year, Astoria, a 
post established by American citizens, and then 
commanding the whole territory, was formally re- 
stored to us, under the article of the treaty of 1818, 
which stipulates that ‘all territories, places, and 
possessions, taken by either party [the United 
States or Great Britain] from the other, during the 
war,’’ with certain exceptions, ‘‘shall be restored,”’ 
&c. But, in dereliction of the rights authenticated 
by these facts, the convention of 1827 admits Great 
Pritain to a joint usufruct in, and, according to the 
views of some gentlemen, a divided jurisdiction 
over, the whole territory. Should such a condition 
of things be continued? Ought it not to be termi- 
nated? When did Great Britain grant a joint usu- 
fruct and a divided jurisdiction in her dominions? 
Never. Her policy has heen, to get all and give 
nothing—to grasp all national individuality within 
the broad limits of a world-wide empire. Look, 
for example, to the plundered and desolated plains 
of Affghanistan; to the smoking ruins of the fort- 
ress of Heke’s Pah, in New Zealand. Great Brit- 


ain is Securing all she could secure unmolested, in- | 


dependent of the convention. She has established 


civil and criminal jurisdiction over the country. | 


Her subjects hunt, trap, and fish, throughout its 


;and are appropriating the best locations for the 
| purposes of commerce and agriculture. At Van- 
couver, Colville, Nasqually, and other posts, farins 
| have been opened, and wheat, barley, and potatoes, 
| are raised in abundance. At Vancouver, in par- 
| ticular, there is a farm nine miles square, supplied 
{with one hundred milch cows, three thousand 
head of cattle, two thousand five hundred head of 
| sheep, and three hundred brood mares—all the 
| property of the British Puget’s Sound Company. 
| She has established thirty-one forts, scattered from 
| the Pacific to the Rocky mountains, and from Fort 
Simpson on the north to Fort Umpqa on the south, 
which are garrisoned by the servants of the Hud- 
| son Bay Company, and are lable, at any time, to 
be employed by the Government of Great Britain 
to conquer, by force, what she does not possess by 
right. It has been her constant policy to impress 
the American settlers in Oregon with the idea that 
‘any settlements they might make to the north of 
| the Columbia would be dispossessed, if necessary. 
| by the bayonet; whilst those made or to be made 
upon the south of that stream would not be dis- 
| turbed. 
By this device, she has until now succeeded in 
limiting the American settlements to the south of 
| the Columbia: in the meantime, she has been occu- 
| pying the country to the north, converting her 
| temporary huts for the purposes of trading and 
fishing, into agricultural settlements, and strength- 
ening her numerous trading posts, by arming them 
for the permanent maintenance of the whole or a 
large portion of the country. The effect of this 
policy has been, and will be, to encourage the spirit 
of British,encroachment; it will tend to array the 
| interests of American settlers against their patriot- 
ism; it will distract their purposes and paralyze 
their energies. 


It is a fact to which we cannot 


| close our eyes, that a lukewarmness prevails, to 


some extent, in some of the cities upon the Atlan- 
tic seaboard in regard to the Oregon question. 
Why is this so? Is it not owing to the appre- 
hension that, in case of war, American shipping 
| may be destroyed, commerce crippled, and prop- 
| erty lost? Yes, this would be theanswer. Well, 
may it not be supposed that American emigrants 
| in Oregon, who have established themselves on the 
| south of the Columbia, and whose prayers to their 
Government for protection have been so long 
| mocked, will sympathize in similar apprehensions? 
It is but fair to suppose so. For this reason, there- 
fore, if for no other, the convention should be ter- 
minated, and the whole of Oregon thrown open to 
American settlements, freed from all restraints. It 
is urged, however, that time will effect everything 
forus. Howso? Until now it has effected every- 
thing against us—has been our greatest enemy. A 
| masterly inactivity—a state of vis inertia—will avail 
nothing against the scheming policy and active 
means of Great Britain. It would be as vain for 
us to expect to secure the golden prize of Oregon 
by non action, as to suppose that the courser who 
refuses to run will beat his speeding adversary. 
Neither will it avail us much to encourage emigra- 
tion thither as a substantive and sufficient means of 
securing the country. Great Britain, in that re- 
| spect, possesses abundant means to counteract us. 
| She can offer the inducement of chartered privi- 
leges and monopolies of trade, to encourage and 
augment emigration; we cannot—the nature of our 
institutions forbid it. Devoid of this ability, we 
still refuse to grant bounties of money, a rifle, an 
axe, a spade, or anything else, to compensate for 
it. The utmost verge of generosity to which any 
gentleman has gone, has been to promise to give 
our emigrants lands when they themselves by their 
numbers have peaceably conquered the country. 
Such munificence is certainly obliging. It is a sub- 
limation of generosity that the hardy pioneer, who 
goes forth, amidst dangers and difficulties, to plant 
| the flag of his country upon distant lands, will 
hardly be able to appreciate—will despise. The 
| inducements to emigration, therefore, belong to 
Great Britain. What, now, of her relative capacity 
for colonization? The population of the United 
States is sparse, a few millions spread over a vast 
| extent of country, for the most part devoid of any 
| motive to change their locations, except that rest- 
' less and enterprising spirit which animates Ameri- 
,can freemen. Emigration would. extend our set- 
‘| tlements, and render a population already too 
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‘| would not go to war to vindicate it, 
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sparse, still more sparse, Notso with Great Brit- 
ain; by colonization she would promote her domes- 
tic safety, and at the same time extend her domin- 
ions. Her population is fearfully redundaat; the 
hungering masses are struggling with a mighty 
effort to rid themselves of the horrors and tortures 
of starvation. Human suffering is taxed to the 
last point of endurance, and confederated king and 
priesteraft could not, therefore, more effectually se- 
cure themselves against voleanic overthrow than 
by colonizing her gaunt and famishing thousands 
ina distant land. Hence the capacity as well aa 
the inducements to emigration, peculiarly apper- 
tuin to Great Britain. Another reason for the ter- 
mination of the convention is to be found in the 
anxious desire of our fellow-citizens in Oregen to 
he aggregated by our laws and institutions with 
the Government of the United States. They are 
wearied and disheartened with the excitements and 
uncertainties of their present situation. Llear them 
speak in their own noble and touching language 
for themselves: 

‘* Acitated by the uncertainties of national dis- 

« putes; assailable from the ocean on one side, and 
‘surrounded elsewhere by warlike Indians, and 
‘liable to be crushed from every quarter; more- 
over, impelled by the necessity of domestic coy 
ernment and internal police, we have, according 
to the immemorial usage of Americans, formed for 
ourselves a government, and enacted laws, infor- 
mation concering which has already been trans- 
mitted to the seat of Government. We have at 
present residing among us an Indian agent, com- 
missioned by the War Department, in whom re- 
sides the only trace of national authority found 
within this territory. Your memorialists earnestly 
desive to impress you with the dangers by which they 
are encompassed, and the difficulties which perplex 
them, in the absence of all government adequate 
to their defence from foes abroad, and the preser- 
* vation of internal peace and order.” 

lor these reasons, from motives of humanity, 
duty, friendship, and atlection, | would throw the 
ecis of American laws over our brethren in Ore- 
gon. I would feel, should we omit to do so, that 
they were justified—yea, necessitate d to look 
abroad, or to their own individuality as an inde- 
pendent people, for protection. And what have we 
learned upon this latter part already? So long neg- 
lected by the fatherland, they have already broach- 
ed the subject of their political independency. Ae- 
compan ying the recently published map of Oregon 
and California, by Mitchell, the following note 
may be found: ‘Two political parties alre ady exist 

‘among the emigrants; one of which ts in favor of 
‘independence, and the other of adhering to the 
* United States.’? 

‘* Many of the Americans, besides a number of 

‘ the individuals in the employ of the Hudson Bay 
‘Company, contemplate the formation of an inde- 
‘ pendent government, the occupation of the whole 
‘of the disputed territory, and to obtain, if possi- 
‘ble, from the Eludson | ay Company, the cession 
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‘of all their forts and trading houses.” 


To prevent such a result—to prevent the estab- 
lishment of a rival government upon our own bor- 
ders, which, in the nature of things, must become 
our enemy rather than ourally and friend, | would 
grant what is so justly asked of us by the citizens 
of Oregon. [would give the notice, not only with 
a view to ulterior measures for their protection 
against the British and the numerous savage bands 
that surround them, but because many gentlemen 
suppose that until the notice is given such meas- 

| ures cannot be taken consistently with the conven- 
tion and our national faith. It is also a part of the 
| obligations of the Government to extend the pro- 
tection of its laws over the citizens of Oregon, as 
an equivalent for their allegiance and obedience to 
its behests. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
| Yancey] has described the convention as *‘ a sub- 
| stitute for war,” as an alternative of war, and has 
| proclaimed, in beautiful and figurative language, 
that the abrogation of the convention would be ipso 
| facto to provoke or declare war. I differ from him 
in this position. I look upon the convention as a 
mere temporary arrangement between the parties; 
| liable to be revoked according to an express stip- 
‘ulation, without affording any just cause of war 
to either one of them. The same gentleman admits 
| our title to be valid and exclusive; yet he says he 
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we to infer from these inharmonious positions? 
Nothing else that I can perceive than that he would 
abandon our title, unless we could obtain a peaceable 
recocnition of it by Great Britain—at all events, 
that we should continue the bargain by which we 
admitted Britain to the freedom of Oregon, rather 
than rescind it, and exclude her from it by war. 
Would the gentleman apply the same doctrine to 
the patriotic State of Alabama, if, by some improv- 
ident act, Great Britain had been allowed to intrude 
herself into that State? No, certainly not. Yet, 
havine conceded the validity of our title to Ore- 
gon, he would find it difficult, on principle, to dis- 
The gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Rett] also joins in the ery 
of w ir, and dle pre cates such an event, not only as 
a calamity in itself, but also as a measure tending, 
by inevitable consequence, to strenethen the ten- 
dencies of the Government towards centralization 
and consolidation. He asserts thatthe war of the 
Revolution engulfed us in federalism after the 
adoption ofthe pre sent constitution of erovernment; 


that upon the termination of the last war we found 


’ 


ourselves ina like situation. All this may be true; 
yet, sir, it either proves too much or it proves no- 


tinvuish between the cases. 


thing; it proves as much against a just war as an 
unjust oF e—ncainst a war of defence as of ageres- 
sion. Yet the gentleman would scarcely say that 
the Revolution cost us too much because it burden- 
ed us for a period with a debt and taxes, and the 
misrule of federalism. Nor would he, [ presume, 
say that it would have been better for us to have 
borne loneer, and forever, the insult to our flag 
upon the hich seas, and the outrace of impressing 
amen into a foreign service, than to have re- 
sisted these unbearable injurie. at the cost of an 


our Sf 


addition to our pension list, and other consequences 
which eave birth to a national bank. 

Differing from the gentleman in the views he has 
expressed, I predicate it as the true maxim, that 
our only inquiry should be, first to be ** sure we are 
right, and then to goahead;” that we should * ask 
nothing that is not right, and submit to nothing 
that is wrone.’’ If Oregon is ours, let us take it. 
If the path of duty is beset with danger, still let us 
press forward, as it becomes brave and patriotic 
men todo. Hesitation from fear would 
ardice; from partisanship, wickedness or folly. But 
gentlemen say there is no occasion either for fear 
or hesitation; that all may be attained by negotia- 
tion. Upon what assurance is this assertion rest- 
ed?) Certainly not upon our experience. If we 
consult that as a test, we find that negotiation has 
nearly always been the cause of injury—the source 
of disaster. Negotiation has lost us much—would 
have lost us more—and has gained us nothing. 
Jay’s treaty authorize d the anomalous rivht of for- 
idine elsewhere to hold and transmit 
it admitted 
jects to the privileges of ingress and 
erress, whilst it excluded American citizens from 
the territories of the Hudson’s Bay Company. It 
did still more: it admitted a Trojan horse into the 
very heart and citadel of the country. Under the 
deceptive mask of commerce, it admitted the Brit- 
ish naval power into the waters of the Mississippi, 
from its mouth to its sources. Great Britain coy- 
eted this last acquisition as an object of the first 
importance. She foresaw the attendant advantages 
it would secure to her over a young, but formida- 
ble rival. American diplomacy did not heed so 
vast and dangerous a concession. The thundering 
engines of the Jupiter Olympus of America—the 
immortal Fulton—had not then furrowed the turbid 
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bosom of the great father of rivers; the course of 


that miehty river was still through the dark, dense 
forests which had not yet been laid low by the 
woodman’s axe. The red man was unconscious 
that his native power was to fade before the ad- 
vances of the pale faces; that the graves of his 
fathers were to become the seats of cultivated fields 
and gorgeous palaces. These things, these mighty 
revolutions, were in the dim distance; and Amer- 
can diplomacy, with hedged vision and unpenetra- 
tine forethought, overlooked or disregarded them. 
What further? In 1818 and 1827, diplomacy, with 
blundering stupidity, offered to sever Oregon by 
the 49th parallel; conceding to Great Britain the 
country to the north, together with the free navi- 
gation of the Columbia. In 1845 it re-offered the 
49th parallel; and last, though not least, by its in- 
curable blindness and oblivious delays, has involved 
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our title to Oregon, originally clear, in confusion | 


and doubt; for it will be recollected that, in 1818, 
Great Britain set up no claim to the jointoceupancy 
of the country. The great body of the people, and 
especially those of the West, have no confidence 
in negotiation. ‘They would as readily subscribe 


’ 


to the truth of the black arts, as to the efficiency of |, 


diplomatic arts—to the realities of Herr Alexander’s 
necromancy, as to the ability of a minister to settle 
satisfactorily, by negotiation, the vexed difficulties 
of the Oregon question. At their vast assemblages 
they have given unequivocal utterance to this sen- 
timent. At the Baltimore Convention they demand- 
ed the whole of Oregon. In my own State their 
banners have been blazoned with the mottoes of 
‘‘OREGON WITHOUT NEGOTIATION: ‘all or none;”? 
** now or never.”? These are the honest, spontaneous 
ebullitions of the people. ‘The people are sovereign, 
let their voice be heard and obeyed. 

Orevon is ours; our title to it 1s established * by 
irrefragable facts and arguments’’—it does not 
therefore present a case for negotiation and com- 
It is above the power of government, with- 
out the express consent of the people, to dismember its 
territories, or to transfer the ailegiance of its citizens. 
The function of government is to preserve and pro- 
tect both. ‘Territory is the base and the people the 
lerer of government: to alienate one or the other 
would be to destroy the very props which support 
it: such alienation would be a violation of the con- 
tract of ~overnment; it cannot trade or give away 
to a foreign jurisdiction either its lands or citizens. 
The same doctrine was avered by Mr. Clay upon 
the question of the alienation of Texas, though not 
to the same extent. In 1820, as a member of this 
body, he offered the following resolution as expres- 
sive of his opinion: 

** Resolved, ‘That the Constitution of the United 
‘States vests in Congress the power to dispose of 
‘the territory belonging to them; and that no treaty, 
‘ purporting to alienate any portion thereof, is valid, 
‘ without the concurrence of Congress.’ 

‘Texas in that case was not different from Oregon 
in this. ‘Texas was a mere territorial possession; 
Oregon is the same. If it was wrong then to ne- 
gotiate away Texas—and such is the judgment of 
the American people—it is equally wrong now to 
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| forth great qualities. 
| mustered an army which surprised and awed 


| ternal and external marine be armed for the o 
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heart is too large, and his firmness too stern, for 


| any such miserable concession. The great exayy. 


ple of Jackson in our late controversy with Fra) 
and with England this dey thirty-one years op 
when, amidst the thunders and flame of war. he 
ring ap victory to American arms, is lie 
1im; and he will not fail, from impulse as well a. 
from duty, to emulate it. Great occasions call 
Napoleon, in eight months. 


ite 
, 


combined Powers of Europe. If war is to oe 
from the assertion of our * unquestionable” yioh«: 
let us prepare to meet it as becomes a brave a A 
chivalric people. Let the powers of the Goyer». 
ment and of the country tw nous be into the fullest 
requisition; let our army be enlarged and inyivor- 
ated, our militia organized and drilled; let our jn. 


One 


| test; let all America become as a camp resoundine 


| with the preparations of war. 


Such means ar 


| worthy of the occasion and of the crisis; by them 

| wisely systematized and vigorously exerted, ee 
| can make a demonstration of physical and mora! 
| power which will exalt republicanism in the eyes 


of the world, and crush the arrogant pretensions 
of royal supremacy. Upon the classic plains of 


| Marathon, Greece crushed the gorgeous panoply 


of Persia, and vindicated the superiority of free 
over despotic institutions. We are wiser and 


| stronger than Greece; and wherefore may we not 


expect to emulate her glorious achievements, if ; 


¢ 


conflict shall come between us and Great Britain 


| ft would only be in such a conflict that the sinews 


and strength of freemen could be fully displayed— 
that the moral sublimity of republicanism would 
loom forth as a phoenix from the smoke and thun- 
ders of war. 

if Mr. Polk has offered the 49th parallel as the 
basis of a compromise with Great Britain, why 
did he do so? Not because, as some gentlemen 
have intimated, he was in fact in favor of that line: 


| but because, as he saysin his Message, the Envoy 


Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 


| United States was authorized in 1843, by his pre 


negotiate away Oregon; and if it may be supposed |, 
| * discussion for the first time, this proposition 


so unwarrantable an act will be perpetrated, a cor- 
responding cry will be raised to that which was 
til lost Oregon is reclaimed, peaceably if we can, 
forcibly if we must. 

Mr. Polk has also repeatedly affirmed his con- 
viction of the validity of our title, and his willing- 
ness to assert it. In 1829, in the course of a speech 
upon a bill to extend our laws over Oregon, he said: 

“If it shall, at any time, be deemed expedient 
‘by the American Congress to pass this bill, or 
‘one of its import, the coufse is a plain one: 
‘ First, give the twelve months’ notice that these 
* treaties (1818 and 1827) are annulled and abro- 
‘ gated, and then adopt the measure. No national 
‘treaty would then be violated, because none 
‘would exist. The national power is pledged not 
* to violate the national engagements. In the mean 
‘time, he would not permit Great Britain, or any 
* Power on earth, to take exclusive possession of any 
‘ portion of the country. No foreign Power should be 
* permitted to colonize there. He wovtp protect 
‘THE RIGHTS OF AMERICAN CITIZENS THERE.”’ 
In 1844, in a letter to a meeting in Cincinnati, he 
said: ** Let Texas be annexed, and the authority 
‘and laws of the United States be established and 
‘ maintained, as also in the Oregon territory; and let 
* the fixed policy of owr Government be, not to permit 
* Great Britain, or any other foreign Power, to plant 
‘acolony, or hold dominion over any portion of the 
‘ people or territory of either.”’ 

In his Inaugural Address, he declared that our title 


to Oregon was *‘ clear and unquestionable;”’ and, in || 


his late annual Message, he reiterates that “Oregon 
is a partofthe North American continent, to which, 
it is confidently affirmed, the title of the United 
States is the best in existence.” Avain, he denies 
‘that the British pretensions of title to Oregon can 
be maintained to any portion of the Orevon terri- 
tory upon any principle of public law recognised by 
nations.”” According to these arguments and these 
sentiments, we have nothing to fear. James K. 
Polk cannot consistently, and may I not say, will 
not yield, any portion of our rights to Oregon; his 


’ | § would not have been made. 
raised in regard to Texas, and will be kent up un- || 7 
é | § Government, and the rejection of the proposition 


|| decessor, to offer the 49th parallel, and the free 


navigation of the Columbia. In explanation of 
his offer, he says in his Message: 
** Had this been a new question, coming under 


The extraordinary 
*and wholly inadmissable demands of the British 


‘made in deference alone to what had been done 
‘by my predecessors, and the implied obligations 
‘ which their acts seemed to impose, afford sutis- 
‘factory evidence that no compromise which the 


| * United States ought to accept can be effected. 
| * With this conviction, the proposition of compro- 


‘ mise which had been made and rejected was, by 


‘my direction, Subsequently withdrawn, and our 


‘ title to the whole Oregon territory asserted, and, 
‘as it is believed, maintained by irrefragable facts 
‘and arguments.” 

Having thus freed himself from the embarrass- 
ments thrown around the question by the conduct 
of his predecessors, he falls back upon his old po- 
sition of the validity and exclusiveness of our title, 


| and recommends the notice now under discussion, 


and such other measures as, in the opinion of Con- 
gress, may be necessary to give effect to our title 
and protection to our citizens in Oregon. In these 
measures I will cordially support him; my only re- 


| gret is, that the President did not, after the abrupt 
| rejection of the offer of compromise by the British 


| than any other constituenc abers 1 
the United States, will as deeply sympathize 1n It 
as myself. Ard may { not say that the great body 


Minister, say to him: ‘Sir, we cannot compro- 
mise; here let us agree to waive the twelve months 

notice, and terminate the convention.”” This would 
have been a course consistent with the President's 
opinion of our title, and with the dignity and tem- 
per of the nation. Whilst I have thus expressed 
my perfect confidence in the ability and patriotism 
of the Administration, it is due to candor to aver, 
that if Mr. Polk should yield upon this great ques- 
tion, after the repeated assurances he has given to 
the contrary, I will be greatly and sadly disap- 
pointed. Nor will I be the only political friend 
who will share in this feeling: my constituents, 
who polled for him a larger majority, perhaps, 
of equal numbers in 


| of the American people everywhere will do 80? 
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The records of the great Baltimore convention 
would authorize the assertion. 1 approach Mr. 
Polk not as a courtier or flatierer. 1 ask nothing 
at his hands except a faithful and efficient execu- 
tion of the pledges upon and by virtue of which he 
came into power. his much I have a right to 
ask and expect, and I therefore call upon him, in 
the independence of a constituent and freeman, to 
fulfil them. ete 

The Romans denounced as impious any man 
who dared to avow the treason of dismentering 
the territories of the empire. The same sentiment 
exists in this country; and will, as sure as the 
hand follows the dictates of the heart, find the 
means of fixing its Cain mark upon those who may 
provoke its resentment. I warn great men and 
small—those who aspire and those who do not— 
to beware of the hostile influence of this question. 
it is the great question of the age, and is pregnant 
with a power to make and unmake statesmen and 
administrations. ‘The unbought and unpurechas- 
able masses will adhere to it against war, against 
politicians, against administrations—they will ne- 
ver desert it. It is their question—it involves their 
interests, and strikes upon the chords of their pa- 
triotism and a nation’s ambition. No political in- 
trigue can arrest it—no artificial obstacle defeat it. 
Iv is urged on by a power that knows no limits 
except those which exhaustd nature assigns to 
soaring genius and unshackled enterprise; its en- 
ergy is In free principles, and its triumph in Repub- 
iican institutions. Its strength may be well illus- 
trated by an experiment recently exhibited, which 
I will take the liberty to relate. A spectator upon 
the banks of the Potomac, | saw a vessel gaily and 
proudly sailing before a propitious breeze—‘* she 
walked the waters like a thing of life’’—for the 
moment I was charmed with her grace and beauty; 
far was it from appearance that she was soon to 
become a helpless hulk; yet in the twinkling of an 
eye the water rose up around her in the form of a 
column projecting in the heavens, and when it had 
receded, lo! she was a foundering wreck. Need I 
say that the Oregon question, arousing and com- 
bining as it does the prejudices, passions, and in- 


terests of the people, possesses a combustible | 


force sufficient to blow up any a of state that 
may by accident or design call that force into 


action—that it will be in politics what Colt’s sub- | 


marine battery is in physics? 

Tr r = . . . 

The Texas question defeated great leaders and 
crushed old formulas; Oregon is still more potent. 


itis the imbodiment of the great American prin- | 
ciple of progression, extension and expansion. It 


has been powerful to kindle the smouldering fires 
of the masses into a bright and fervid blaze, but 
even yet it has not reached its culminating point. 
[tis the form of a new impulse called into action 
by free institutions operating upon the restless and 
daring spirit of the Anglo-Saxon blood. Glorious, 
divine impulse. Let it exert its sway until the 


world shall become a common republic, and man- | 


kind a united brotherhood. Away with the siren 


cry of concession and compromise; inexorable des- | 


tiny interposes her iron sceptre to forbid it. Shame! 
Why should we recede to the 49th parallel while 
Britain advances to the same line? Who will pro- 
claim himself the advocate of such a measure ? 

It is said, however, that war will ensue, if we 
refuse to compromise by further concessions, or at 
all, and that peace is worth more than all of Ore- 
gon; but not without honor. Nothing is derogated 
trom honorable peace—it should be cherished as a 
national duty and a Christian blessing. All that 
has been said of its benignity and the beauty and 
gentleness ef its sway, is true. But still it will be 
recollected that the history of mankind proves that 
peace can only be preserved by a resort to the 
Strong arm of war, when honor and invaded rights 
require it. ‘The peace which has done so much 
for us; which has extended our settlements from 
ancestral Plymouth Rock, far upon the prairies of 
the “Far West;’’ which has enabled us to grow 
with rapid growth from infancy to the vigor of 
young manhood—from feebleness to the rank and 
power of the first nations of the earth; the peace 
which has wrought all this, is the prize of two 
wars—the alkali generated in the crucibles of the 
Revolution, and of the war of 1812. Peace, per- 
manent peace, therefore, is an argument in favor 
of decisive measures in regard to Oregon. It is 
for England to count the cost and dread the conse- 
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| national power and taints our national fame; because 


quences of an unjust war with the United States: 
such a calamity will cut off her supplies of cotton, 
stop her spindles, and thus turn thousands of her 
operatives out of employment. These operatives 
will have to be appeased by large concessions, or 
otherwise they will become our active allies—a 
festering thorn in the very heart of our enemy. 
Where, too, will be O’Connell, and oppressed Ire- 
land, insuch an event. Will they not avail them- 
selves of such an opportunity to strike for repeal 
and liberty, and if so, will not our enemy feel the 
necessity of exerting his greatest streneth at 
home? I would avert war by every proper pre- 
caution—by every honorable means; but if it must 
come as the consequence of a lawful assertion of 
our rights, then let it come. In the language of a 
great figure of the French revolution, | would say 
to Americans, as he said to Frenchmen: * Us, 
‘messieurs, one cry befits; to arms! Let Ameri- 
‘cans, as with the throat of the whirlwind, sound 
‘only to arms!” 

I regret, Mr. Chairman, that a spirit of crimi- 
nation has grown up in the progress of this debate. 
Upon this, as upon all other great questions of 
state, men are prone, and have a right, to differ, 
The office of Statesmanship is not to aggravate 
these differences, but to remedy them. In the le- 
citimate field of debate, the conflict of mind may 
correct error and elicit truth; but in the arena of 
political gladiation, it ean seareely achieve any 
other reward than the éclat of the bravo and the 
rancor of an enemy. Let the opponents of this 
measure, therefore, forbear unkind allusions, and 
especially, let its friends confine themselves to the 
use of that weapon which is mighty and will pre- 
vail—iruth, omnipotent truth. 

As a member of this body, coming from the 
Great West, I voted for the annexation of Texas, 
the modification of the present oppressive and un- 
just tariff, and for the rule of the House which ex- 
cluded petitions praying an unlawful interference 
with the institutions of the slave-holding States. 
I voted for these measures upon their merits, and 
from a conviction of duty. If now there are gen- 
tlemen, from the South or elsewhere, who cannot 
go with me in the support of Oregon, it is doubt- 
less because they feel themselves restrained by a 
sense of duty. If we cannot agree upon the meas- 
ure under consideration, let us acree to disagree. 
When the first blast of the war-trumpet shall be 
heard resounding over the broad face of our coun- 
try, then there will be no longer disagreement. 
The North and the South, the East and the West, 
will crowd to the field of danger as the knights of 
the tournament, proud and emulous of each other’s 


' achievements and elory. 


Lam utterly and inexorably opposed, Mr. Chair- 
man, to any compromise which surrenders in any 
way or to any foreign people, territory to the south 
of 54° 40’. [have arisen to resist this project of 
scission at 49°, pointedly and especially. I op- 
pose it, first, because it would be a weak surren- 


mise of honor—a double blunder, which clips our 


it casts from us one half—that half which gives to | 
Oregon all its great value: because it emasculates 
Oregon in the sight and for the benefit of our rival 
—pulls us down to build up our arrogant adversa- 
ry; because it dissevers from us, in inconsiderate 
levity, the great islands of Vancouver and Wash- 
ington, (the latter worthy of its name,) the very 
keys of the Pacific, casts them away with their 
grand forests, their innumerable harbors, their un- 
paralleled fisheries, and commanding position. And 
with all these advantages, do we voluntarily be- 
deck our rival; with these, too, go the innumerable 
islands which mask the coast and the bays, harbors | 
and inlets, which indent it. Thus, too, with 
crowning folly, do we leave ourselves shorn of 
every harbor in Oregon, saving the opening of the | 
Columbia, itself rendered valueless by the surren- 
der of the maritime region which commands it. 
Commercially, indeed, by such a concession, we 
voluntarily decapitate ourselves upon the Pacific 
seaboard; we lose that portion of Oregon which 
bears the same relation to the Pacific, in furnishing 
a commercial marine upon that ocean, which New 
England now bears upon the Atlantic. The Ame- 


rican marine which traverses the Atlantic to and || 
fro, is owned and navigated by the people of New | 


England. The American or British marine, which | 
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| der of clearly-ascertained right, and a bad compro- || Ny , 
' | miles, 482,000 less than the present British terri- 


~ 
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will whiten the Pacific, and carry direct trade to 
Asia, Polynesia, and south to the Adantic capes, 
will be built, owned, and navigated by a similar 
people, who shall dwell north of the 49th parallel. 
This must naturally come to pass, because the har- 
bors, bays, timber, and material, to give existence 
to a marine, exist there in combination; and there, 
too, are the fisheries which nurse seamen. More- 
over, itis upon this line of coast that the natural 
passes and avenues from the interior valleys of the 
continent, descending by the ereat branches of the 
Columbia, deboucke upon the western seaboard. 
Thus do the geographical positions, topography of 
the country, the climate, the concentration there of 
the various elements of maritime development, 
unite to exalt the significent value of this northern 
half of Oregon. The contest for the possession of 
this territory by the two great commercial rivals 
of the age 3s again the struggle for the “golden 
fleece,’? commenced in Argonautic times, trans- 
ferred in our day from the Bosphorus and Kuxine, 
to that belt of territory which links together the 
valley of the Mississippi and the Pacific ccean— 
the Western World with the golden Orient. To 
the nautical people, whose flag floats over maritime 
Oregon and wings its way thence over every wave 
in innumerable ships, must calient, agricultural 
California and Mexico pay the Colchian tribute 
which pours from a rural people into the lap of 
commerce. Why, then, disintegrate this budding 
corner of our vineyard? Have we nursed it so 
lone only to throw its ripening fruit to our domi- 
neering step-mother? But the peace of the nation, 
it is allered,is in danger! How? Does the tame 
surrender of Vancouver’s Island, which commands 
the Columbia: of Washington Island and the inter- 
mediate coasts which envelope Vancouver itself; 
of the controlling keys to Western America, to Eng- 
land? Does the planting of the lion in the very 
Thermopylze of our empire to choke our path and 
stop short our destiny? How? Is it by such de- 


| grading acts of concession that we are to release 


the Republic from jeopardy, and insure permanent 
peace? No, str; on the contrary, such sickly sub- 
mission, such degrading concessions, will provoke 
war; will be likely to plunge us into the jaws of 
defeat, and set over us an arbitrary, jealous, and ra- 
pacious rival—for is this not the character of Crreat 
sritain? Such are some of the prodigious advan- 
tages which this debated capitulation at 4g° sur- 
render to our rival; and such the contingent, if not 
the probable, catastrophe in which it would leave 
our Republic and our people. 

But it is not by thus establishing a rival power 
in impregnable control of our western seaboard— 
by throwing away from our people the infinite 
markets of the Pacific and its extensive commerce— 
that the series of disasters is closed; these follies 
will generate new dangers which must follow them. 
Great Britain already owns eight provinces upon 
this continent, containing 2,800,000 square miles. 
The area of the United States, including Texas 
and all Oregon, does not exceed 2,318,000 square 


tory upon this continent! The provinces of New 
Srunswick and the two Canadas, coterminus with 
the territory of the United States, envelop us 
from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the northwestern 
lakes, and thence onward, in part by the 49th par- 
allel, to the Rocky mountains. Throuzh this ex- 
tent of country, Great Britain has pushed cordons 
of posts, fortified in strength and equipped for de- 
fensive or aggressive measures; over the residue 
is planted the systematic military corporation of 
the Hudson’s Bay, whose trading positions, loca- 
ted with faultless judgment, dot the whole with 
military stations, close it from the rest of mankind, 
and draw from it immense revenues by the strin- 
gent discipline and admirable economy and silence 
of their operations. Such is our present geo- 
graphical relation upon the north and west. Is It 
not a fatal blunder thus to weaken ourselves and 
strengthen and embolden our enemy ? Phe dan- 
gers which impend over us upon this immense 


| front have been demonstrated in the events of the 
_ last war. 


In that war, without ship-canals to ad- 
mit her war-steamers into our inland seas, England 


| destroyed Oswego, burned Buffalo, by her savage 


allies reduced Chicago, and by Brock conquered 
allof Michigan. What will she be apt to do now, 
efficiently established in every position held by her 
at that time, and reinforced by the possession of 
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northern Oregon, whence oe in the most 
compact strength with the hostile measures of the 
Canadas ? j ' 
as possible the annexation of Texas; and why? 
Because closely allied with a minor republic, 
wedged between the United States and Mexico, 
she grasped at an overland communication between 
her West Indian and Oregon possessions, and be- 
hetd us thus hooped in north, south, east,, and 
west, by the unbroken circle of her own and her 
subsidized subjects ! 

Thus have I aimed briefly to sketch the geo- 
graphical view of this question, and attract atten- 
tion to its very serious importance. But a flood of 
brilliant, solid, and animating developments are 
evolved by taking a commercial view. 
date the subject in this aspect, allow me inciden- 
tally to sketch the strides—the bloody footprints- - 
of British acquisition! Over the whole expanse 
of the Adantic we find her established in imperial 
ascendency. She has Newfoundland, Nova Sco- 
tia, Bermudas, the "Bahamas;"the islands which 
freckle the Gulf of Mexico are hers; she oecu- 
pies Elonduras and the Mosquito shore in Cen- 
tral Amerien. By these possessions she covers 
the whole Atlantic front of North America, ab- 
sorbs half of’ all its commerce, intimidates its peo- 
ple, and awaits the moment for any aggressive 
swoop upon their territories. She has Trini- 
dad, Guyana, and the Falkland Islands, upon the 
coust of South America; the western coast of Af- 
rica ia dotted with her posts; she has St. Helena 
and the Cape of Good Elope; she is now conquer- 
ing the republics of the La Plata, and poising her- 
self to plunge upon Brazil! The Mediterranean 
is bridled and controlled by Gibraltar, Malta, and 
the Ionian islands. Her own island masks North 
Europe, the Baltic, and the upper Atlantic. In the 
Indian ocean she is just as potentially posted, and 
wields supreme sway. ‘The Mauritius, the Sey- 
chelles, Hindostan, Ceylon, Singapore, command 
the Cane route to China. Aden controls the Red 
sea and the overland route from the Mediterranean 
to the Oriental countries. In the Persian Gulf she 
is fortified. In China she has Chusan and Honeg- 
Kong; and, stretching towards the southern pole, 
Australasia, Van Dieman’s Land, New Zealand, 
Norfolk Island! Thus has England entrenched 
herself in impregnable power over four-fifths of the 
groaning globe! What is there left to contest with 
her? Is any corner left free from the military 
espionage with which she has covered every sea, 
and suspended herself over every coast? One 
ocean, one coast, and one people remain as yet 
uningulfed in her comprehensive maw. 
has as yet no territorial position upon the western 
coast of America, from Bhering’s Straits to Cape 
Horn; none in the great north Pacific, between 
America and Asia. She is now preparing to settle 
down upon the yet unoccupied space at all points 
at onee. Around Cape Horn she occupies the 
Falkland and South Shetland Islands. From the 
Mosquito Shore she grasps the Isthmus of Panama. 
Give her Northern Oregon, and her positions on 
both fronts of the Pacific are complete. Her bands 
of fortified posts join ends around the world in each 
zone, and in both hemispheres. The Sandwich 
Islands, Mexico, Peru, and other small-fry people 
of the world fall to her naturally in this general 
harvest, and thus will be consummated her great 
policy of conquering all rivalry, either in arms or 
commerce, upon the high seas or among their ad- 
jacent maritime nations. That one people to whom 
the just Creator has reserved the power and _posi- 
tion to avert this consummation and to vindicate 
the commercial freedom of the supine nations of 
the world, is the American Republic! Northern 
Oregon, placed in the only open gap of this British 
net, which everywhere else entraps the world, 
must be disentangled from its andl All of it 
must be saved, and with it saved to the American 
people the direct trade of the Oriental world. 


This must be saved, to thwart the grasping ava- | 
rice with which British power straddles the globe | 


and strains to gorge mankind. This must, and can, 
and will be done. Itis a great duty due from the 
American people to themselves, to mankind, and 
the age at which mankind have found themselves 
arrived ! 

{Mr. MeC. here exhibited several beautifully 
colored maps—one showing the geographical for- 
mation of the United States; another the localities 
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The Oregon Question—Mr. McClernand. 


Recently Great Britain resisted as far | 


To eluci- | 


9 j 
England 


of the possessions of Great Britain throughout | continues to traverse the long routes passing be- 


the world; and another showing the distances 
from England to China by the Cape of Good 
Hope, and overland by the Mediterranean and 
Red Sea to India, and the distance from England 
across the Atlantic over the United States and 
across the Pacific to China and the East Indies— 
roving that the latter route was the nearest and 
aie: avoiding the crossing of the Equator, an 
object most essential to a successful trade with the 
countries of Asia, in provisions—a principal ar- 
ticle with us. Numerous members crowded 
around Mr. McC., and, fora time, arrested the 
course of his remarks. Resuming, he said:} 

The time has arrived, Mr. Chairman, for the 
American people to appreciate the importance of 


an intimate and extensive trade carried on directly | 


from their western seaboard, with the imnumera- 


ble, wealthy, and intelligent people of China, the | 


Indies, Polynesia, end South America. Our pres- 
ent trade with the Eurepean nations, who are for 


the most part engaged in the same occupation and || ¢ ; : 
|| time of its successful consummation, let us leary 


produce the same articles for commerce as our- 


selves, 1s considered of paramount importance in | 


this Congress, and its regulation occupies a large 


share of our labors and anxious deliberations. | 


Now China, alone, is equal in population, extent, 


and resources, tothe ageregate amount of all the | 


European nations! This single empire fronts 
5,000 miles upon the Pacific, opposite to Oregon. 
Her outline ts 12.000 miles. 
rity 5,000,000 square ‘miles, and her population 


was 367,000,000 in the year 1813. No people 
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The area of her ter- | 


amongst mankind surpass the Chinese in civiliza- | 
tion, knowledge and intelligence. Their agnculture | 


sends us tea, sugar, raw silk, spices, dyes, fruits, 
and liquors; their manufactures furnish for traffic 


porcelain, silks, crapes, nankeens, satins, velvets, | 
chalis, brocades, mat-carpeting, ivory, fine wool- 


lens, toys, fireworks, metals, white copper, the rare 
iron of Formosa, tin, gums, paints, and other ar- 


ticles infinite in number and excellent in quality. | 


For these we have, for barter, the provisions, the 
lead, the raw cotton, the tobacco, the lumber, furs, 
and fish of the valley of the Mississippi and Ore- 


con. Besides China, are many equally prolific || 


countries: Japan, with a population of 41,000,000; 
Cochin China 31,000,000; Birmah 13,000,000, and 
British India 145,000,000. All these great coun- 


tries lying around the Pacific, connected with Ore- | 


gon by that glorious ocean, and by Oregon with 
us, swarming with 650,000,000 of people, and 
teeming with elements of commerce in infinite ex- 
uberance. All these people, and countries, and 
elements, are awaiting the arrival of the American 
people and American commerce, about to descend 
to the Pacific by the great Columbia, and leap in 


radiant lines from our western shores across its | 


bosom. Our trade beyond the southern capes, at 
present, languishes under the superior advantages 
enjoyed by Great Britain, whose India possessions 
supply to China raw cotton, indigo, opium, rice, 
and other agricultural products. From Oregon we 


, ean successfully meet and overthrow this British 


monopoly. Without dwelling upon particulars, 
what does history teach us with regard to the trade 
of the Oriental World? In ancient days it made 
for itself overland routes, peopled the deserts with 
cities, and scattered barbarism inits front. It gave 
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neath the equator, American trade, elsewhere go 
thrifty, must continue to languish. The Ameri. 
ean trade to all countries beyond the southern 
capes, in 1844, was— 

IMPOrts. «- eee e reese ee eee eee « B9,164,159 
EXPOrts.. 000 se cece seeeee cece ss 6,083,044 
An unhealthy trade, with the balance of $3,081,115 
againstus. ‘This trade, too, is confined chiefly ; 
teas for home consumption, and it will soon hap- 
pen that we, too, like the rest of the Atlantic na- 
tions, will receive our supplies of Oriental produe- 
tions through the ports of Britain. What with- 
| holds us, then, from turning our energies towards 
| the setting sun?—from finding there the great re- 
medy of new markets, and a new and infinite eo). 
meree, matching the wants and energies of oyy 
great people ?—where the great arteries of the coy. 
tinent—the Missouri and the Columbia—lend their 
navigable channels to our inland transports? How 
entirely practicable is this great change in the 
channels of commerce, and how close upon the 


to 


from facts and events starting up beneath our eye. 
A great overland commerce 1s now in active exist- 
ence through the heart of the Russian Empire, be- 
| tween Kiatka, upon the northern frontier of Ching. 
‘and St. Petersburg. The amount of this com- 
| mérce, in 1843, is thus given in the Russian re- 
ports: 

Imports from China. ........ $12,038,054 
Exports to Chima... - eee eee ee ee .By685,005 
Kiatka is in latitude 50° 21’ north, and St. Peters. 
burg in 59° 56’. ‘The distance between these two 
points is 5,000 miles of land travel, in a hyperbo- 
rean climate! Yet furs, Russian leather, hides, 
linens, cotton and woollen fabries, are exported by 
this channel from the Baltic. In return is received 
4,600,000 pounds of tea, valued at $5,969,350; 

silks, shawls, and other fabrics, at 46,068,705. 

Is the great enterprise of the American people 
then unequal, in the face of this Russian success, 
| to the small achievement of connecting the naviga- 
ble waters of the Missouri and Columbia, and 

rosecuting direct trade between the valley of the 
Minsiadings and munificent China? ‘The memo- 


| rial from Oregon upon our tables informs us that 





splendor to the Grecian monarchies in Syria and | 


in Egypt; it retarded the downfall of Constantino- 
ple for many centuries; it raised Venice from an ob- 
scure republic to the rank of the most potent king- 
doms. How have Portugal, Spain, the Netherlands, 


France, been exalted by its possession and depress- | 


ed by its loss! 
nopoly of British military and naval supremacy. 
Hence does she draw that immense wealth which 
enables her to cover the globe with her political 
network, to ruffle all nations by her arrogance, 
and to dazzle mankind with her blazing greatness; 
and where is the only rival whose position and 
strength marks her as the next in order to asp 
this brilliant destiny, and wrench it from the Brit- 
ish lion? It is the American Republic, stretching 
across the continent, and receiving through Oregon 
the golden stream of Oriental commerce! At pres- 
ent the Oriental trade of Great Britain is more 
lucrative to her, and larger in amount, than all the 


commerce of the Americans. 


Whilst England controls India, and all the routes 
of commerce, as she now does, and trade to China 


Finally, it has now become the mo- i} 


| 
| Proceeds, .. «see eee sees ee 019,610,463 
| 


already 10,000 Americans have opened a wagon 

road from the Missouri to the Pacific; that they 

have established a Government, made laws, and 

originated agriculture, commerce, and manufac- 

tures; that they have erected there a domestic sea- 
rt upon our western seaboard. 

Our fleet of whale ships is in occupation of the 
North Pacific between Oregon and Asia. The 
Sandwich Islands have become an independent 
and commercial nation under the influence and by 
_ the counsel of American citizens residents therein. 
China has recently made with us a treaty full of 
amicable advancements. Do all these concurring 
| events portend nothing? Can neither these nor 
the petition of our isolated and banished country- 
men in Oregon, nor want of new markets by the 
people of the interior, nor the danger to them, to 
our country, and to our honor, from the evidently 
alarmed arrogance of England, stir us to action 
| and kindle our lethargic patriotism? Here is the 

statement of the vigorous and valuable whaling 
| business now prosecuted by our citizens chiefly in 
the North Pacific, and for which we have refused 
to create a domestic port on that ocean : 

675 vessels, of 197,186 tons; seamen, 36,564. 

Capital .... 2000 cece ce eee o 16,429,620 





Total value...........- $36,040,083 





| Do not such immense national interests as these 
| demand our prompt and efficient attention? Or has 
wisdom fled from our councils, and do lethargy 
and timidity reign in sombre dominion in this 
Representative Hall of twenty millions of brave 
| freemen? The hawk-eyed rulers of England, em- 
| bracing the whole world in their plans of domin- 
ion, watch all these events, and are prepared at 
once to push their empire to its culminating cli- 
| max, and to crush every danger that may show 
| its head. Hence a few years since, having no 
| better excuse for waging a war upon China than 
| the refusal of her Emperor to permit her to poison 
| his subjects with opium, she availed herself of 
' that, and forced him, by the thunders of her can- 
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non, to open the Chinese ports to the introduction 
of that destructive drug, and to pay her an indem- 
nity of $25,000,000 for the task We commiser- 
ate, with feelings bordering on piteous contempt, 


the effeminacy and want of public spirit of China, 


‘The 


in submitting to this indignity—this outrageous || 


wrong; but what is the difference between China 
and the United States? We have submitted to the 
dismemberment of Maine and Massachusetts, and 
have offered to give away half of Oregon as the price 
of that peace with England which China first de- 
fied, and only sought when she could do'no better. 
China—a power that escaped the world-conquests | 
of Alexander the Great—China, that for some two | 
centuries enjoyed the blessings of peace with all 
the world—has been made to bow in humiliation 
before the lion of the petty barren island of Eng- 
jand. Yes, China, with her great walls circum- 
venting her vast dominions; with her four thou- | 
sand four hundred and two walled cities; with her | 
four hundred and thirty-nine castles to guard her | 
frontiers; and her one thousand one hundred and 
fifty-nine triumphal arches, has been humbled be- 
fore the cross of St. George; and all this that she 
might become the consumer of a noxious drug, 
produced in British India, that she might be made | 
to minister to British avarice and rapacity! Is 
such an event to pass unheeded? Dees it not ad- 
monish the different nations of the earth, from a 
common sentiment of danger and _ self-preserva- 
tion, to rise up and resist the onward and conquer- 
ine march of the great dictator of the world? Shall 
it be said that this great Republic, from motives of 
fear, has ingloriously surrendered its dismembered 
territories to Great Britain, as the price of peace, still 
further to swell the measure of her overshadowing 
and portentous power? No; never! The disas- 
trous consequences of so shameful and infamous | 
aconcession are forewarned in the bloody and 
tragical pages of British acquisition and conquest. 
Look to plundered and reeking India, and there 
behold with horror the forecast of what probably | 
would be our fate. There, in 1612, Great Britain | 
begged permission of the Emperor of one of the 
most splendid and extensive monarchies in the | 
world to found a factory; there now she owns four | 
empires and six provinces, containing five hun- 
dred thousand square miles, and a subjugated and || 
dependant population of one hundred millions of 
souls. Let us look and learn. 


“Land of the Sun! what foot invades 
Thy Pagods and thy pillared shades— 
Thy cavern shrines, and idol stones, 
Thy monarchs, and their thousand thrones? 
"Tis he of Britain: fierce in wrath 
He comes, and India’s diadems 
Lie scattered in his ruinous path. 
His blood-hounds he adorns with gems 
Torn from the violated necks 
Of many a young and loved Sultana; 
Maidens within their pure Zenana, 
Priests in the very fane he slaughters, 
And chokes up with the glittering wrecks 
Of golden shrines the sacred waters.” 


3ut more wonderful, Mr. Chairman, than all | 
other arguments, which fix and determine the wis- | 
dom of securing now by our action the whole of | 
Oregon, is the distinctness with which the neces- | 


by the finger of the Creator himself, in the geo- | 
graphical formation of our northern continent. | 
This formation is as much the reverse of the other | 
continents of the world as are our political institu- 
tions to those of the people who inhabit them—theirs | 
being based upon the subjection of mankind, ours 
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sins, discharge themselves in great arteries towards 
the different cardinal a of the compass. Of 
these, the valley of the Mississippi is our own, and 


|| soas yet is Oregon, which connects it with the 


Pacific. By the Columbia and Missouri is formed 
the great route from the interior to the Pacific. 


| By the main Mississippi, the Ohio and the St. 
| Lawrence pass the routes to the Gulf and the north 


Atlantic. These various streams, connected by 
art, form channels of transit directly across and 
through every part of the continent. This is not 
the case in the old continents; for in Europe and 
Asia, the Alps in the one, and the Himalaya moun- 
tains in the other, form a great boss in the centre, 
from which radiate the great rivers, separating the 
land into distinet and isolated fragments. 

It is this intimate relationship, formed by an in- 


finity of confluent streams, and inseparably inter- | 
woven by an immense internal navigation, that de- | 


monstrates the essential importance of maritime 
Oregon, to fill out the symmetry and completeness 
of our Union. The various interests aa 

of productions of a single people, dwelling within 
the Mississippi valley, and stretching to both 


variety | 


oceans, must secure the union and unity of our great | 


Republic. 
territory unbalanced and our Union in Jeopardy. 


OREGON QUESTION, 


SPEECH OF MR. G. S. HOUSTON, 
OF ALABAMA, 
In tue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 6, 1846. 
On the Resolution for terminating the joint occupa- 
tion of Oregon. 

Mr. HOUSTON addressed the committee as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Crairman: It was my expectation, until 
a day or two ago, to have voted upon the resolu- 
tion requesting the President of the United States 
to give notice to Great Britain to terminate the joint 
convention between the United States and Great 
Britain in relation to the Oregon territory, without 
remark; my purpose was not to participate in the 
debate, and | would have adhered to that purpose, 
but for the strange, I might say embarrassing, cir- 
cumstances with which I am surrounded. 

I find myself differing, widely differing, from 


To stop short of this would leave our | 


many of my southern friends, as well as a portion | 


of my own colleagues. Under these circumstances, 
I feel it due alike to them, to myself, and, more than 
all, to my constituents, to place before the country 


some of the reasons which will influence and direct | 


my course upon this occasion. 
I do not intend to contribute to the feeling which 


| seems to prevail to some extent, to make this a 


upon perfect individual freedom and equality. Two | 


great mountain chains traverse our continent—the | 
Alleghanies near the Atlantic, and the Rocky 
mountains near the Pacific. The country filing | 
the great trough of the continent, between these 
barriers, is an immense undulating plane of calca- 
reous soil. This plane passes from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the Hyperborean seas, and embraces 
the great valleys of the Mississippi, the St. Law- | 
rence, the Hudson’s Bay, and the Mackenzie, | 
flowing to the Arctic circle. Verdant prairies form | 
the dividing ridges between these valleys, without 

interfering with the grand uniformity of the gene- | 
ral surface. Without this rim of mountains is the | 
maritime region, embracing the original thirteen | 
States upon the Atlantic, and that embracing Cali- 

fornia and Oregon on the Pacific; within, the rivers | 


party or a sectional question. And while I totally 
disapprove of the remarks made at an early stage 
of this debate by an honorable member from New 
York, (Mr. P. Kixe,] in the same frank and friendly 
spirit, | must be allowed to express my deep regret 


| at the observations, in reply, from the gentleman 
sary progress of our nation is delineated, as it were, || 


from South Carolina, [Mr. Rierr,} as well as those 
of my colleague, [Mr. Yancey. ] 


This is a question which soars above all such | 
feelitfs and considerations; and it is with astonish- | 


ment and pain that [ hear gentlemen from any 
division of the Union speak of it in any other light 
than as a high national question—one involving the 
interest and the honor of the whole nation, Why 


is it called a western question? Can it be because | 


the controversy has grown out of western territory? | friends who had served us long and faithfully 


I will not do honorable members the injustice to 


suppose such a thing; they would spurn the idea 
if directly presented to them. 


national honor? 1 dispute it for my constituents ; 
they will yield to no one in their faithful adherence 
to, and unflinching defence of their country and its 
honor. I throw back upon members who have 
“set up’? an exclusive claim to this question, the 


imputation which should arise from such a claim, | 
| if acquiesced in by others, This is the country’s, 
the people’s question, and all of their Representa- | 


| tives have the same interest in it. 
Mr. Chairman, every great measure has indis- 


rising around the walls of this great amphitheatre, 
and flowing toward the centres of the different ba- | 


creet friends, who wish to control and direct it; 
who, in the abundance of their zeal to advance, 
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actually obstruct and retard it. Texas had such 
friends—Oregon has such now upon this floor— 
who either will not or cannot act with preper dis- 
cretion, with proper discrimination. Hence we 
hear gentlemen taking to task the entire South, 
indirectly censuring the Re presentatives and their 
constituents because some of the Representatives 
from that division of the Union, in the discharge 
of their duty, as they doubtless believe, think 
proper to oppose the giving of this notice—who 
censure a whole State because a part of her mem- 
bers do not act to suit them. Such proscription is 
intolerable, and I regret to see it; it is unfair and 
unbecoming a representative of intelligent people, 
If Lact improperly upon this or any other subject, 
arraign or assail me for it if you will; but let me 
ask that you have the boldness to name me; point 
out my dereliction; do not content yourself with 
such generalities as that all are implicated, and 
thereby evade responsibility, as no one would be 
justified in repelling it, without subjecting himself 
to the charge of feeling his own guilt by repelling 


! an accusation which may not have been intended 


for him. Oregon would have been stronger to-day 
had it not been for the rash and tndigeree ’ 
pursued by some of its friends. 

I have not the power, and certainly not the dis- 
position, to read any one out of the Democratic 
ranks; every member of that great party who is 
honest in his professions stands upon the same 
great principle of equality—upon the basis of Dem- 
oeratic Republicanism—and can claim fellowship 
until he fails to square his political action by the 
Republican creed as expounded by the fathers of 
the Constitution. If he should be derelict, it 1s not 
for me to read him out, nor for this House; but it 
is a matter which belongs to the people; they are 
the ‘ church members”? (if I may be allowed the 
use of the expression) who have the power to pass 
upon him; and if, in their opinion, he is unworthy, 
they will excommunicate him. While | would 
not consent, therefore, for any other member to 
speak for my constituents, | would not presume to 
speak for others. I hold it to be the duty of the 


' 


t course 


, Representative to exercise his own judgment upon 


measures as they are presented to him, and act as 
he may think the interest of the people requires. 


| If they express to him their will, that should be 


: Are our western || 
friends the peculiar guardians and defenders of 


his guide upon questions where the Constitution 
does not interpose an obstacle. 

I am well aware that jealousies and ill feelings, 
at times, exist in all parties. We had a striking 
example of this in our efforts, at the last Congress, 
to annex Texas to this Union. On that occasion, 
unfortunately as I believe for them and the coun- 
try, some of the prominent members of the Demo- 
cratic party differed with the majority. ‘They said 
they were for Texas, but not at that time. ‘* Wait 
awhile ;*’ ** bide your time.”” "They were for ** mas- 
terly inactivity,”? which, in my judgment, seldom 
accomplishes any great good. They avowed them- 
selves for Texas, but not in the precise mode select- 
ed by their friends. The consequence was, that, 
upon the wise principle that those who are not for 
us are against us, heap were **set down”? as un- 
friendly to the annexation of Texas, and con- 
demned by the party over the whole country. I 
do not speak of it now for the purpose of justify- 
ing or censuring their course. I disagreed with 
them then, and have not changed that opinion. I 
I did not, however, denounce and abuse them. Such 
has ‘never been my course of action. 1 was wil- 
ling to condemn and treat them as opponents on 
that question; but I was disinclined to the policy 
of treating with extreme harshness those of our 


upon every other question except the one then be- 
fore the country, notwithstanding it was one of 
vast, almost vital importance. ‘These reminis- 
cences are doubtless disagreeable to all of us, and 
I only allude to them for the purpose of justifying 
my position on this occasion. I stand now where 
I did then. We are again differing upon a great 
national question. Some of our friends are found 
in opposition to the resolution: under discussion, 
and it so happens that many of them were of that 
number who were “ loudest’? and most harsh in 
their denunciations of and invectives againat the 
disagreeing members on the Texas question. 


| They can, and doubtless do, feel the force of their 
| own censures upon others, and can apply to them- 


selves such strictures as they then applied to their 
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friends. They tell us they are for Oregon, but 
not now; they tell us we must “ bide our time,’’ 
*‘ wait awhile,”’ bring into fall use the * American 
muttiplication table ;’’ they profess to be for Oregon, 
but notin the mode selected and agreed upon (if indi- 
eations are worth anything) by our friends. They 


should not, therefore, complain too much if the | 


true friends of this measure should say to them 
that they had honest, if not well-founded fears, 
that those who oppose the notice are not in truth 
friendly to Oregon atall. And although I do not 
approve it, yet Lam by no means astonished to 
see those who were censured by them then, turn- 
ing their own * artillery upon them’’ on this occa- 
sion. Such is the fate of war, and cannot always 
be avoided, especially when our lot is cast among 
those who lose sight of and disregard that sacred 
injuction which admonishes us to do unto others 
as we would have them, under like circumstances, 
to do unto us. 

I cannot say that party feeling has had nothing 
to do with the subject before us. A gentleman 
from ‘Tennessce [Mr. Gentry] seemed to labor to 
show that this was an Administration measure, 
and to draw the party lines upon it. I will not 
say bis opposition to it was of a party character. 
IJeave that to the judgment of the country; but 
from the fierce and unprovoked assaults made by 
him, I am left to draw such fair inferences as the 
facts justify. 

That honorable member [Mr. Gentry] was un- 
necessarily severe in his strictures, in commenting 
upon the call which the House of Representatives 
made upon the Executive, a day or two since, for 
such additional correspondence as may have taken 
place between the two Governments, since the 
“opening” of the present Congress, relative to the 
Oregon difficulty—connecting it with a resolution 
subsequently adopted by the House to close the 
present debate on the 9th of this month. The 
great confidence with which he spoke of additional 
correspondence between the two Governments 
since that which was presented to us accompany- 
ing the President’s Annual Message, as well as his 
seeming knowledge of the state and condition of 
the negotiation, might create a suspicion in the 
nunds of those who may not know him as well as 
I do, that he has means of information, or a channel 
through which he receives information, on this 
subject, not **free and open”’ to the other members 
of this committee. How can he know anything 
about a correspondence not yet made public, or 
that such an one has taken place at all? He cer- 
tainly cannot get it from the Government of the 
United States; for, aside from the fact that the 
President keeps such things from the “ public ear,”’ 
as he should do, he evidently would refuse to com- 
municate it to an avowed political opponent, even 
were he disposed to violate the profound secrecy 
usual to such correspondence. There is but one 
other source from which it could emanate. Ido 
not intend to say that the honorable member ob- 
tains his information either directly or indirectly 
from that ‘one other source;’’ to say so would be 
uncharitable. [know him well enough to believe 
that he intended to be understood as giving an opin- 
ion, instead of asserting a knowledge, (as he was 
understood by some,) of the existence of the corre- 
spondence to which he alluded. 

L opposed the call upon the Executive to which 
{ have just referred, and I am happy to have this 
opportunity of giving some of the reasons for my 
opposition. 

It will be remémbered that the Senate had but 
a day or two before made a call for the same in- 
formation—correspondence. Suflicient time had 
not elapsed to enable the President to respond to 
it. Itis known that if the information should be 
sent to the Senate, it will also come into this House 
without a call. These facts will not be denied or 
questioned; but instead of waiting and giving the 
President a reasonable time to respond, we in ‘hot 
haste’’ bring into the House and adopt a literal copy 
of the Senate’s resolution, under the lead of a dis- 
tinguished Whig from Vermont (Mr. CotnaMer.] 
I do not deny that the Whigs have the same right 
to propose such calls as the Democrats. I will not 
dispute or question their right, nor will 1 impugn 
the motives of the honorable mover of this resolu- 
tion. But T have a right to draw my own infer- 
ences from the facts presented; and as the call had 
been made by the Senate—and as not one member 
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pose that the President would disregard that call— 


and as it was known, if responded to, the corre- | 


spondence or answer would also be necessarily sent |. 


to the House, I am left without a reason for its in- 
troduction into the House, unless | arrive at the | 
conclusion that it was intended as a stab at the Pre- 
sident—intended to create the belief on the minds | 
of the people that he would not, or that a majority 
of the fo believed he would not, mapene to the 
call of the Senate; and that the House had to join | 
in and ** dog at his heels’’ in order to obtain from 
him the desired correspondence. Under these cir- | 
cumstances I opposed the call, and feel a conscious | 
conviction of having done that which was right 
and proper for me todo. Lalso voted for the reso- 
lution closing this debate, because I thought it time 
to close it. Six weeks will certainly answer to | 
discuss a single proposition; if we bestow but half | 
that ume upon each of the other measures connect- 
ed with Oregon, we will have no time to do any- 
thing else. The people have grown tired of so | 
much debate; they want a vote of the House; they 
want to see what we intendtodo. I did not doubt, 
however, but that the call would be responded to 
before the 9th instant. I think so still. Nor do | 
a believe that the President would have suffered 
this Hlouse to commit an error upon an important 
question like this for the want of a correspondence 
or information in his possession—that he would 
quietly stand by and see us involve the country in 
a War, upon a point of etiquette between him and | 
the Legislature—withhold information which we 
ought to have, and which he desired we should 
have, merely because we had not made a formal 
call upon him for it. Such an idea is ridiculous; 
but as we have made the call, I am in favor of 
waiting for the response; and if not made by the 
9th, extend the time. 

You and I, Mr. Chairman, as well as the pres- 
ent Governor of the State of “Tennessee, should 
feel ourselves arraigned before this committee and | 
the country by a member from that State [Mr. 
Cocke] for inconsistency. ‘That honorable mem- | 
ber has thought fit to read a paragraph from a _re- 
port made by the Hon. A. V. Brown at the last 
Congress as chairman of the Committee on Terri- 
tories, of which we were then members, in which | 
paragraph, he says, the committee declare this to | 
be an executive, and not a legislative question. [ | 
regret that the gentleman is not now in his seat, as 
I have a few words to say in reply and explana- 
tion, which I desired he should hear. He does not 
show a perfect knowledge of the practice of this | 
House, when he takes it as granted that each mem- 
ber who fails to make a minority report thereby | 
subscribes to all the doctrines, much oo the rea- 
soning, of the majority report. He forgets that 
there is, in truth, no such thing Known to the rules 
of the House as a * minority report.”” A com- 
mitiee can make but one report; and that is to be 
done by direction of a majority. I admit that 
‘*minority reports,’? as we are pleased to call 
them, have grown into use by permission of the 
House; and, under that permission, the minority 
of that committee might have presented their views. 
It was not necessary, however, for them to do so 
in order to shicld themselves from a committal to 
the report of the majority. Their failure to report 
implies no such committal. It would be a strange 
state of things if the reverse of what I say were 
true. You could, by searching the records, involve 
every man who has ever been on a committee in 
Congress in the same character of inconsistency if 
his position should hold. L wished the honorable 
member (Mr. Cocke] to account to this commit- | 
tee, if he could do so, (and 1, ef course, presume | 
he could,) for some very strange omissions on his 
part. 

He is mistaken in saying that the report to which 
he referred makes a positive declaration as to the 
true character of this immediate question, If he 


ments of that report which he seems to have done 
in hunting out an inconsistency on the part of the 
Governor of his State, he could but have seen and 
understood that, as far as the report itself goes, 
the question is left in doubt, and, as such, the 
chairman declined to enter into a premature inves- 
tigation and useless decision of it. The commit- 
tee, it seems, for reasons not given, had determined 
to report a bill without the notice; possibly because || 
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a thought that branch of the subject belonged 
‘a g 


e Committee on Foreign Affairs, as it in trat}, 


does, and as the notice was then pending in the 


House, or Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, in a separate resolution, and as nego). 
ations were also in progress between the two Gov. 
ernments, the chairman very properly passed on 
with but little more than a bare allusion to it. And 
if my honorable friend had read even the bevin- 
ning of the very next paragraph to the one quoted 
by him, he would have seen that the report pro- 
ceeded to say, ‘* in connexion with this branch of the 
subject,”” &c., and states that it was then under- 
stood that negotiations were in progress betwee) 
the Governments, and connected that fact as a rea. 
son, if not the principal reason, with the doubt ex 
pressed as to the nature of the question why he 
declined its investigation. There is another fie: 
to which he should have referred, and which he 
should have stated in justice to Governor Brown, 
if his object was to act fairly towards his politica! 
opponent, (and I will not question his fairness, ) 
By reference to the Journals he would have learned 
that Governor Brown, when brought to a vote at 


| that very Congress, wpon his bill, (as it was cal] 


ed,) with the notice in it, voted for it; thereby yo- 
ting for the notice at the same time; and also in the 
most conclusive manner giving his own unequivo- 
cal construction of the phraseology of his report: 
if he had been satisfied that Congress could not di- 


| rect or advise the President of the United States as 


to the giving of the notice, why did he vote for thy 
bill with the notice in it? It will not do to tell me 
it was his anxiety to have his bill passed; howeve: 
much he might have estimated the bill, he could 


| find no justification in voting for it, if, in his opin- 


ion, it contained a provision upon which Congress 
had no power to legislate. 
Another omission occurs m his speech, to which 
I will for a moment allude. He enumerates, as 
we are authorized to conclude, all of the then mem- 
bers of the Committee on Territories, (six in num- 
ber,) and all Democrats, you and myself of that 
number. I[ do not feel that it is necessary to dis- 
avow any one of the results or conclusions of that 
report. I have not read it to this day, and am 
not, therefore, prepared to condemn it; though if 
[ had, as I have before attempted to show, | do 
not stand committed necessarily to any part of 11 
I was, at that session, a member of the Commit 
tee on Public Lands, and had very heavy labor to 
perform on it; and, as a consequence, could not 
attend often the meetings of the Territorial Com- 
mittee. I will not say, for I do not remember, 
whether that report was ever read in committee 
I was so often absent, that it might have been read 
when I was not present. I can say this, however, 
for myself, that if I ever heard it read at all, in or 
out of committee, it has escaped my recollection. 
I remember no such thing, and am of the belie 
that I never heard it. That Governor Brown had 
authority from the committee to make such report 
I have no doubt; and that he may have read 1t to 
the committee I think quite probable. However, 


| being wholly unimportant, I will pass it over. Let 


me return for a moment to this Democratic com- 
mittee of six, and trace it one step further. I find 
upon the Journals that there were nine members 
of the Committee on Territories, and that the three 
which the gentleman omitted to name were Whigs, 


and of that number his colleague, now in my eye, 
[Mr. M. Brown,] was one. Why this omission: 


He will not venture to say he did not know they 
were members of the committee. It is hardly 
reasonable to suppose he found the names of a part 
on the Journals and not the whole; and much 
more unreasonable would it be to suppose that he 
found the names of the six Democrats, and could 
not find the Whigs. Where I find their names on the 


| Journals, they are all together, and mixed up at 


that; so that, if I had attempted to take the one 


‘and not the other, I would have been compelled to 
had paid the same attention to the facts and argu- | 


| cha 


look over all the names to get them. I do not 
this as an intentional omission of that hon- 
orable member; he may be able to show that it 
was accidental. If I, however, had done so, | 


‘assure this committee it would mpcenenany have 


been intentional. I cannot well see how I could 
have done it through mistake. Then, sir, if the 
Democrats on that committee subscribed to the 


| re and conclusions of that report, so did the 
higs; they made no counter or minority report 
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ieague, (Mr. Brown;] for if the argument ad- 
vanced be correct, that we are all bound as having 
virtually subseribed to that report, you have but to 


jook a little further into the Journals of that same | 


Congress, and you will find that, directly in the 
face of this fancied committal, his colleague voted 
to insert a provision into the bill directing the 
President to give the notice, and such was the vote 
of every Whig member then in his seat from the 
State of Tennessee. It is very natural that 1 should 
ask, how is this? What sort of consistency does 
the gentleman himself present?) Why did he fail 
to state fully what appeared of record, implicating 
alike Whigs as well as Democrats? 

Mr. M. Brown rose to make an explanation, 
and was proceeding, when Mr. Houston, learning 
from the Chairman that this interruption would 
be counted in his time, said: 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot yield the floor if I am 
to lose the time. I would gladly accommodate 
ventiemen by yielding for explanation if my ume 
would allow me to do so. een to do no one 
injustice, and if the time were not reckoned against 
me, I would much prefer to hear their explanations 
as L proceed. They must excuse me, however, 
and take their chances for the floor as I have 
done. 

Sir, a minority report has been made from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations at this session 
of Congress, signed by my friend from Kentucky, 
(Mr. G. Davis,] by a gentleman from Indiana, 
|Mr. C. B. Smiru,] and, I think, some one else. 
‘The report is not before me, and I speak from 
memory. As 1 understand the conclusions, as 
well as the reasonings of that report, it denies to 
Congress the power to act upon the subject of the 
notice contemplated by the resolutions on 
table.* Yet tne two gentlemen to whom I 


voted at the last session of the 28th Congress to 
incorporate into the bill extending our laws over 
the territory of Oregon, a provision directing the 
President of the United States to give the notice 
substantially as we propose now to do it. How 
can they account for such a change of opinion? 
Will they attempt an explanation? I may be told 
they did so me a view of destroying the bill; 
that they were hostile to it, and believed, if the 
notice were inserted, the bill would be defeated. 
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d if 1 am inconsistent, so is the gentleman’s col- 


sa 
ave | 


referred [Mr. G. Davis and Mr. C. B. Siraj | 


Can gentlemen avoid the difficulty by such expla- | 


nation? Can they reconcile such a course to their 
own sense of propriety and right? We are now 
told if we give the nouce that war will be the in- 
evitable result—a war which will be destructive of 
all the important interests of the country—a war 
in which our honor will be implicated to an unne- 
cessary extent, if not tarnished. How can any 
one who believes these things justify before the 
world, or his own conscience, a vote for the notice? 
it will not do to say he wanted to defeat another 
bill, and thus excuse himself. Better, far better, 
would it have been to let the other bill pass into a 
law, than to have placed so large and important a 
stake upon the hazard of a ‘* single die.” Such a 
course would, in my conception, be totally inde- 
fensible, for our true policy is to meet these ques- 
tions fairly, and to advocate or resist them as their 
merits or demerits in our judgment may demand. 
itis my intention to vote against all propositions 
on this subject which fail to meet the question 
faxly. I wall not shrink from, but will meet the 





*“The House by its resolution, might declare that it 
was expedient or inexpedient to give this notice; and if in 
the one form or the other, the President might or might not 
give heed to it. But it has no power to originate, or to con- 
cur in a legislutive proceeding, whether in the form of joint 
resolution or bill, to authorize this notice to be given. it can 
neither give nor withhold power to that end. 

“it is conceded that the concurrence of the House in a 
resolution, or bill, authorizing this notice, would not in 
any degree affect its validity. But its adoption by the two 
departments of Government, in the form of a legislative pro- 
ceeding, would transfer it from the treaty-making to the law- 
mahmg power, and tn this mode the incidental, but important 
qoestion, whether the assent of two-thirds of the Senate would 

@ necessary, might be evaded. It would also tend to break 
down the partition of our Government among various branches, 
by mixing up the House in an operation which the Constitution 
had entrusted to other functionaries. And why should the 
House, by a violation of ail propriety in form, and without any 
effective authority over the subject, make itself a party to this 
precenting 7 If the notice be .expedient and proper, it has 

scome so without its act. It is rendered so by the refusal 
of the President to arbitrate the controversy, and by his 
closing further negotiation.” 


responsibility. In that course I believe the great 
body of the people will sustain me. If, however, 
I should be unable to sustain myself, I will have 
the consolation which proceeds from an honest in- 
tention to protect and defend my country. 

Admit, if you please, that this is not a question 
upon which this House can speak authoritatively; 
yet, I hold that the Executive, in discharging the 
delicate and important duties growing out of it— 
especially under the circumstances of this case— 
may, with great propriety, consult and advise with 
the Representatives of the people. In that aspect 
of the case, we might not be bound to give him our 
opinions or advice; yet, if we should refuse it, our 
people would condemn us, and rightly, in my judg- 
ment. Look if you will, but for a moment, into 
the true state of the question. No President has 
ever offered to give the notice without submitting 
it to Congress. The House of Representatives of 
the last Congress, and prior to the installation of 
the present President, assumed to have jurisdiction 
of this subject, and passed a provision which was 
sent to the Senate, directing the President of the 
United States to give the notice; and the Senate 
have had before them, of their own accord, similar 
propositions—have entertained and debated them 
—thereby recognising the question of notice as a 
legislative matter, and as within their jurisdiction. 
These things are all of record, and are spread out 
upon your journals, and known to he President 
and the country. Now it is gravely insisted that 
he present Executive shall take the whole respon- 
sibility upon himself. Even supposing the Presi- 
dent felt that he had the power under the Constitu- 
tion to give the notice, is it fair or reasonable to 
expect, in the face of all these facts, that he should 
have given it without saying a word to, or consult- 
ing, Congress? Do you notask of him too much? 
If he has erred, it is on the side of safety. Sup- 
pose he had given the notice and involved the coun- 
try in war: he would have been censured and 
abused throughout the length and breadth of this 
country; and by those of both parties who are at- 
tempting to rest the entire responsibility upon him. 
He would have been denounced as arrogating to 
himself power “ not conferred upon him by the 
Constitution and laws, but in derogation of both,’’ 
for thus attempting to grasp and concentrate in his 
own hands the power of peace and war. He did 
not pursue that course, and I am glad that he did 
not; nor does he now propose to avoid responsi- 
bility. He tells you the notice should be given. 
What more could he say? It is a fatal mistake to 
suppose that we can avoid this question. The peo- 
ple will listen to no special pleading upon a meas- 
ure like this. They sent us here to act for our 
country. Then let us doit. They expect us to 
meet responsibility; and for one, though I do not 
court it, I am ready and willing to meet it. 


Ithas been stated in this debate that a large por- | 


tion of the Democrats of the House of Represent- 
atives, at its last session, voted against inserting 
in the bill then before them a provision directing 
the notice to be given; and the inquiry is made, 
why it was not, at that time, a party question, and 
why were not those who voted against it “ read 
out of the ranks of democracy?’ As I have al- 
ready said, | am opposed to making this a party 
question, because it is wrong and should not be 
done. Yet gentlemen should remember that the 
case then presented bears no analogy to the one 
now before the committee. At that time, negotia- 
tions were in progress between the two Govern- 
ments; and at this time, as far as we know, or even 
believe, negotiations are not in progress. Then 
the President wished to continue his negotiations, 
and did not solicit the interposition of Congress; 
but now the President has informed Congress that 
he has failed to adjust the difficulty by negotiation, 
and our action is, by him, invited and recom- 
mended, 

These considerations had great influence upon 
that vote. It will also be remembered that, at the 
time of that vote, there was a joint resolution 
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pending in Committee of the Whole on the state of 


the Union, directing the notice to be given; and it 
was the wish of many of the friends of Oregon 
that the two measures—the bill and the notice— 
should be kept separate; and I am assured that 
many who were then for the notice voted against 
putting it in the bill, because they feared that both 
measures would be thereby endangered. They 
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wished each to stand separate from the other, and 
upon its own merits, so that the one should not 
jeopard or prejudice the other 

In connexion with this point of the case, I hope 
1 may be allowed to refer to a speech made by the 
President in 1829, when e member of the House 
of Representatives, on the subject of Oregon. It 
might be wise in the friends of Oregon to look to 
that speech; they may possibly find enough in it 
to make them doubt, at least, the fate of such a 
territorial bi as we might prefer. I greatly desire 
to see some efficient, beneficial legislation on this 
subject. I want to see our citizens there enjoying 
the full protection of our laws. How shall we 
accomplish that purpose? I know of but one sure 
way, and that is the notice asa first step. Let us 
divest ourselves of the shackles of the weaty, and 
then we can legislate without the fear of violating 
treaties. We can never organize a complete govern- 
ment there, until the treaty is abrogated. You 
may pass bills which will do some good; you can 
now extend our laws over the citizens of the terri- 
tory, saving and excepting British subjects; and 
you may afford protection to the emigrant on his 
way to Oregon. But itis thought by many able 
statesmen that you cannot give hima home t 


at 
aite 
he gets there while the treaty exisis, though | be- 
lieve we can give him lands prospectively, to vest 
absolutely, after the line shall have been run be 
tween the two Governments, or the one yields ail 
to the other, in which event no new line will be 
necessary. Butif there is a serious doubt about 
it, let us solve that doubt by abrogating the treaty. 
It must finally come to that in any reasonable cou- 
tingency. 

If we should pass a complete territorial bill, our 
chances for war, i apprehend, would be mereased. 
Lord Palmerston and Sir Robert Peel have both 
declared that such a bill would violate the treaty. 
In debating that question in the British Parliament, 
Lord Palmerston said: 

‘* What has happened lately about that (Oregon) 
question? Why the Senate have actually passed 
a bill for immediately taking forcible possession 
of the whole of that territory; and the Senator 
who brought in that bill expressed his conviction 
that the American claim on this territory would 
immediately be acquiesced in by Great Britain, 
if it was only urged in what he was pleased to call 
a proper manner. It is impossible, I conceive, 
that this bill should pass the other branch of the 
Legislature; but if it were to pass, and to be acted 
upon, it would be a declaration of war. It would 
be the invasion and seizure of a territory in dis- 
pute by virtue of a decree made by one of the 
parties in its own favor.”’ 

To which Sir Robert Peel replied: 

“The noble lord says the adoption of that bill 
would be a case of war. I will not discuss hy- 
pothetical cases of war, when, as I have said, the 
Executive Government has signified to us its J: 
sire to maintain peace, and to eflect a satisfactory 
adjustment of the question of the Oregon terri- 
tory. I trust in the assurances of the Executive 
* Government; and I will not believe that it will 
‘ give its consent to a legislative measure at vari- 
‘ance with these assurances.”’ 

They are not alone in the opinions they then ad 
vanced; many of our own statesmen entertain sim- 
ilar views. In the discussion in the Senate of the 
United States in 1843, on a bill known as Linn’s 
bill, Mr. Calhoun said: 

** Even I, who believe that the present ministry 
‘is disposed to peace, that the recent mission to 
this country originated in the spirit of peace, and 
that Sir Robert Peel has exhibited great wisdom 
and moderation—moderation in the midst of 
splendid success, and therefore more to be trust- 
ed—do not doubt she would resist if we should 
adopt this measure.”’ 

In that same speech, Mr. Calhoun further said: 

‘I am not, however, of opinion that Great Brit- 
ain would declare war against us. If 1 mistake 
not, she is under the direction at this time of these 
who are too sagacious and prudent to take that 
course. She would probably consider the treaty 
at an end, and take possession adverse to us, if 
not of the whole territory, at least of the Colum- 
bia river. She would, at the same time, take 
care to command that river by a strong fortifica- 
tion, manned by a respectable garrison, and leave 
us to decide whether we shall acquiesce, or ne- 
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‘ gotiate, or attempt to dislodge her. To acqui- 
‘ esce, under such circumstances, would be a vir- 


‘tual surrender of the territory; to negotiate with || 


‘ adverse and forcible possession against us, would 


} 


|| ‘the country. 


‘be almost as hopeless; and to dislodge her at | 


‘ present would, as has been shown, be impracti- 
‘cable. Such, in my opinion, would be the prob- 
‘able result, should this bill be passed.’’ 

I do not intend to be understood as assenting to 
these opinions. I voted for the bill of last Con- 
gress, under the belief that it did not violate our 
treaty with Great Britain, nor do I think it would. 
Jam endeavoring to show, however, that some of 
the ablest statesmen in England, as well as in the 


United States, entertain the opinion thata territorial | 
bill would violate the treaty, and that war would be | 


the consequence—a war which would, in the minds 


of some, at least, carry with it the odium of bad | 


faith on the part of this Government—of a palpable 
violation of existing treaties. IL wish to avoi 
imputation; | wish to avoid, if possible, even the 
suspicion of abreach of faith. If we have to fight, 
let us do it in aclear case; let us cut loose from the 
restrictions of the treaty, by giving the notice con- 
tormably to tts second article, and then we can le- 
gislate for the protection of our people and the ad- 
vancement of the interests of the country. Such 
are my views on this branch of the subject, And 
while Ido not abandon as wrong the position as- 
sumed by the House of Representatives of the 28th 
Congress—while | totally repudiate the idea of con- 
forming my opinions to the opinions of the Presi- 
dent, or any one else—yet, sir, in the fear that, by 
persisting, we might fail to accomplish anything, 
and with a view to concentrate the opimons and 
joint harmonious action of our own statesmen and 
‘people, and,if possible, to avoid war, | am willing 
to yield for the present the doubtful features of the 
territorial bill, until we can abrogate the treaty en- 
tirely. Let us, then, give the notice, and pass the 
best bill we can for the efficient protection of our 
citizens; one in which all reasonable men can unite 
as being in strict conformity to the treaty; and 
when the twelve months expire, we can do the 
rest, 

[| have another extract from Mr. Calhoun’s 
speech in support of these views, which I had for- 
gotten to read at an earlier stage of my remarks, 
But which L beg the indulgence of the committce 
for permission to read at this ume; 

Mr. Calhoun said: 

** But if our finances were in ever so flourishing 
‘a state; if the political condition of the country 
‘ were as strong as it could be made by an Admin- 
‘ istration standing at the head of a powerful domi- 
* nant party; and if our population had reached the 
‘point where we could successfully assert and 
‘maintain our claim against the adverse claim of 
* Great Britain, there would still remain a decisive 
* objection to this bill, 


‘ed with the existing arrangement, which leaves 
‘the territory free and open to the citizens and 
‘subjects of the two countries; if we are of the 
‘opinion it Operates practically to our disadvan- 
* tage, or that the time has arrived when we ought 
‘to assert and carry into effect our claims of ex- 
‘ clusive sovereignty over the territory, the treaty 


‘The mode in which it pro- | 
*‘ poses to do !t is indefensible. If we are displeas- || 


‘ provides expressly for the case. It authorizes | 


‘either party, by giving a year’s notice, to termi- 
‘nate its existence whenever it pleases, and with- 
‘out giving reasons. Why has not this bill con- 
* formed to this express and plain provision? Why 
‘should it ahem 

‘ership to the whole territory in direct violation of 
‘the treaty? Why should ut, with what we all 
* believe to be a good title on our part, involve the 


‘ jority, of the body believe that we would be in 
‘the wrong, when the treaty itself might so easily 
and in so short a time be terminated by our own 
act, and the charge of its violation be avoided ? 


that | 


e to assert our exclusive own- | 


country in a controversy about the violation of | 
the treaty, in which a large = if not a ma- | 
t 


‘Can any satisfactory reason be given to these | 


questions ? 
its advocates for an answer. 
given yet, and none, I venture to assert, will be 
attempted. Ican imagine but one answer that 
‘can be eiven—that there are those who will vote 
‘ for the bill that would not vote to give the notice, 
‘under the delusive hope that we may assert our 


| ‘two countries, by keeping the question of owner- 
| ‘ship or sovereignty in abeyance till the question || 
|‘ of boundary can be settled.” 


| this debate about a peace and a war party. I pre- 


_the United States, that conflict will come whether 


_ involve the country in war; and some have gone so | 


jecting ourselves to its restrictions. 


, conform to our laws, as they may do, we will of 
I ask the author of the measure and || 


None has been || 


| of those laws, a conflict would ensue at once, and 
| then war would follow, unless an adjustment should 


' same reason and force, if we should extend our 


' | laws and attempt to take possession of the coun- 
‘exclusive ownership and take possession without /' 
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‘ violating the treaty or endangering the 


| 


‘tions—an aim in direct conflict with the only ob- || 
* ject of the treaty—to prevent conflict between the || 
: 


| 
: ‘ eat 
We are now told, if we give the notice we will | 


far as to call the notice a war measure, and its | 
friends the war party. We have heard much in || 
} 


sume, Mr. Chairman, no one believes there is a | 
party in Congress in favor of war ‘‘for war’s sake,” 
merely for the purpose of having a fight. There is | 
no such party here. If gentlemen mean by the | 
‘*war party’’ to designate those who prefer war to || 
an inglorious peace, they are correct; there is such 
a party in Congress, and a much larger one in the | 
country. 

The country has grown tired of this frequent cry 
of war; it fails to alarm or excite the people; even 
the timid have become familiar with it, as a sort of 
‘*household word,’’ and are unmoved by it. If, 
therefore, it is in any way intended to frighten || 
them from their course, to force them into a false | 
position, to induce them to oppose the giving of || 
the notice, it is wholly unavailing, and had better | 
be abandoned. If gentlemen want to keep the || 
country out of a war, they must satisfy the people 
that 11 would be for some cause, in the particular 
case, dishonorable or unnecessary; but never ap- 
peal to their fears. Don’t underrate the strength 
of your own country, and overrate that of our ad- 
versary. 


Do not tell them that they would be || 


whipped, for they will not be made to realize it. || 


By such arguments you but inflame their passions; | 
they know they cannot be vanquished by any na- 
tion on earth; and if they but believe their cause is | 
just, they feel doubly armed. I have the charity 
to believe that no respectable member of this com- 
mittee would intentionally and without cause in- 
volve the country in an unnecessary and dishonor- 
able war; we are all for peace, but differ as to the 
best means of preserving it. 

In the extract | have just read, Mr Calhoun did 
not consider the notice a war measure, but the re- 
verse. He urged it upon the consideration of the 
Senate as a first step for our Government, a sort of | 
preliminary to the further action of Congress upon 
the subject; not as a war, but asa peace policy. 
He said, and said truly, that the treaty provided | 
expressly for it, and that we had a right to give it 
without assigning our reasons. He characterized 
the hope, as vain and delusive, that we could avail 
ourselves of the benefits of that treaty without sub- 
I endorse and 
adopt his opinions as then expressed, as to the 





| peaceful character of the notice. None of us know, || 


or can know in advance, whether it will or will not 
produce war. We have our opinions, and I have 
given mine to the committee. 

If, however, Great Britain desires a conflict with 


we give or withhold the notice. No fair or hon- | 
orable course we can adopt, under such circum- 
stances, will avoid it. If she fights, it will not be 
for Oregon, but for something of much more im- 
portance in her estimation; Oregon may be the 
pretext, [but not the real cause. I hold that 
war will not immediately proceed under any cir- 
cumstances from the action of Congress, and that 
if it result at all from it, it will be as a remote con- 
sequence depending upon contingencies which ma 

or may not Lasieen in the territory of Oregon. It 


| will proceed as an immediate consequence from a 


collision of the citizens and subjects of the two 
governments there—from a conflict of laws—of the 
authorities of the two nations. Suppose we give 
the notice, extend our laws, and take possession 
of the country, war need not be inevitable, though 
it may be probable. If the people who live there 


course have no war; if, however, a portion of them 
should be disobedient, and resist the due execution 


be had. The same may be said, and with the 





try without the notice. 


y or en peace of | 
Their aim is to have all the benefit | der as to impeach the motives o gentlemen : 
‘of the treaty without being subject to its restric- | have no inclination to act with even ; 


———————— 


1 will not so far violate the proper rules of or- 


I 
Seeming unfair- 
ness towards them. Yet the fear at times meal 
itself upon me, that much of this talk of war i. 
intended to prejudice the question before us—tha: 
it is used as one of the weapons of war against it; 
and as being appropriate, I will read an extract 
from a speech delivered by one of my colleagues 
in the h Congress, upon the Oregon bill they 
pending. Mr. Belser said: 
“ If anything can produce war between the two 


_ * governments, it is this: It is a direct and positive 


‘ declaration of ownership in the soil, and can only 


_* be justified on the ground that these conventions 


‘ of 1818 and 1827 have already been rendered ;u/| 
* and void = Great Britain, without fault on the 
‘ part of the United States. Unless honorable cey- 
‘tlemen could bring their nainds to this conclusion 
‘they ought not to sustain the bill in its present 
‘ shape; but should amend its provisions, and there- 
‘by render it sufficiently prospective in its opera- 
‘tion for time to be given by this government to 
‘ Great Britain to terminate the joint agreement of 
‘ 1827, and let the controversy =f mane rest upon 
* the better title. 

** He had observed in the commencement of his 
‘argument that the admission of Texas and the oc- 
‘cupation of Oregon were great American meas- 
‘ures; they were; and he hoped this House would 
‘adopt the latter as promptly as it did the former, 
‘ He that dallies upon euch questions is unfit for the 
‘ high station which has been assigned him. The 


‘most insidious form of opposition to Texas is 
|*that which denies to Congress the right to in- 


‘ crease our territory by legislation, and the most 
‘ deceptive against the occupation of Oregon is the 
‘cuckoo cry of war. * . * ° 

‘*Its passage may lead to collision, to conflicts 
‘of jurisdiction, and ultimately to war; but these 
‘are the risks attendant on nations, and which at 
‘times must be taken. The American people have 
‘become tired of fruitless negotiation, of crafty 
‘diplomacy. After forty years of this kind of par- 
‘ley with the same nation in another celebrated 
‘boundary case, we losta part of Maine. The cry 
‘then was, if we did not settle by negotiation, we 
* should have to resort to the sword. And the ar- 
‘vument now is that we will offend that great 
‘Power, if we attempt to exercise jurisdiction 
* over Oregon.”’ 
The honorable member from Virginia, {Mr. 
| Bayty,] contended that if the United States should 
| give the notice, Great Britain might waive it, and 
commence a war immediately; that the notice— 
the twelve months’ time—being for her benefit, 
she had a right to waive it if she saw fit to do so. 
I differ with him in that opinion. I do not so read 
| or understand that article of the convention. The 
notice of twelve months is intended for the benefit 
| of both nations, and not alone for the one notified. 
| The one giving the notice is presumed to do so 
with reference to the time which must intervene, 
_and has a right to claim it. If the reverse of this 
be true, the nation notified may give no indications 
of a wish to waive the notice, may seem to ac- 
quiesce in it, and in that way throw the other na- 
tion entirely off her guard, until, under pretence of 
trade or commerce, she has her vessels hovering 
around our coasts, or until she finds the largest 
amount of our commerce afloat, unsuspecting and 
comparatively defenceless; and all at once, when 
we had no right to expect such a thing, she would 
“ pounce down” upon us, and in that way gain a 
decided advantage. Aside from that, if his doc- 
trine should hold good, the nation giving the notice 
never could tell when the treaty would probably 
terminate. If the nation notified had the right to 
waive the notice the day it was received, she could 
do it at any other time between that day and the 
expiration of the twelve months, so that —y 
advantage would be given to her by being notified. 
The treaty is not abrogated on the day the notice 
is given, but in twelve months thereafter, during 
which time it is in full force, and quite as sacred 
and obligatory as it is at this moment; and if Great 
Britain should act upon any other rinciple, she 
would stand condemned Te whole civilized 
world, as well as by the of battles.” 

Nor does the case put by the gentleman relieve 
him. His doctrine will not hold good between in- 
dividuals, where the law requires one to give the 
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other notice for a certain specified length of time 
before he can proceed in court against him. I ad- 
mit that the party notified can waive the notice, 
and proceed immediately to trial, if the other party 
consent to it, but not otherwise. The party giving 
the notice is presumed (as in the case of the two 
nations) to give it with reference to the time which 


before its expiration. So it is in this case. Eng- 
land and the United States may waive the notice, 
and commence fighting by consent, if they please, 
but it cannot be done under, and in accordance 
with, the provisions of the treaty. 


Gentlemen tell us they consider our title good | 


if E . * ; 

|| resolution of the same series, we shut the door 
| 
i} 


| 
1 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


to the parallel of latitude 49°, but not farther; and | 


if we will insert into the notice, or append to it, an 
assertion of title to that line, they will vote for it. 


My honorable colleague [Mr. Darean] has fallen | 


into that error, as I will endeavor to show it to be 
before I get through with my remarks. 
ond resolution is in these words: 


His sec- | 


‘Sec. 2. And be it further resolved, That the line | 
‘separating the British provinces of Canada from | 
‘the United States should be extended due west to | 


‘the coast south of Frazer’s river, and from thence 


‘through the centre of the Straits of Fuca to the | 
‘Pacific ocean, giving to the United States that | 


‘portion of the territory south, and to the Govern- 


‘ment of Great Britain that portion of the territory | 


‘north, of said line.”’ 
[ cannot, consistently with my notions on this 
subject, vote for it. I consider both of his resolu- 


tions objectionable, and will —— to give my | 


reasons for that opinion _ I object to his first res- 
olution, because it, in effect, directs the President 
of the United States to reopen the negotiations. I 
am willing and desirous that the question should 
he settled amicably and honorably by negotiations; 
but I am unwilling to force the President to reopen 
them. 


I leave that with hin, in the belief that, if | 


it is proper for him to do so, he will take that | 


course. 

His second resolution—the one which I have just 
read—is objectionable, because it blends the title 
with the notice, which it should not do. They 
are separate and distinct propositions, and should 
be kept so. 
about our title may be, I could not vote for con- 
necting it with the notice. Let us first give the 
notice, and throw ourselves back upon our title; 


And I care not what my opinion | 


and if, in the meantime, while the notice is run- | 


ning to its termination, the Governments think 
proper to negotiate, let them do so, I hope they 
may; but if they do not, and the twelve months 


elapse without a settlement of the difficulty, then | 
the title becomes a legitimate and proper subject | 


for debate and investigation. When we propose 


to take exclusive possession of the territory, the ques- | 


tion very properly presents itself, how far the title 
of the United States extends? If to 49°, there let 
us stop; if to 54° 40’, there let us go. 
what honestly consider the extent of our title, 
but not beyond it. 


vent an amicable adjustment; that it will prevent 
farther negotiations. In his notice he proposes to 
mark the boundary line, and to say to Great Bri- 
tain that she must come to the line marked, or fight. 
Such I understand to be the effect of it, and she 
will doubtless so construe it. What, then, will 
Great Britain do? What can she do? She has 
often refused to yield to 49°, and we tell her she 
shall yield to it. Iam sure we will not differ about 
a refusal on our part to fall lower down than that. 


The pene A with us is, will we, can we agree to || 


499? My object now is, not to show that 49° is, 
or is not, the true line, but to show that the effect 
of such action would be a fight beyond all doubt. 


Can Great Britain negotiate any farther with such || of the one being the consideration for the permission 
a threat hanging over her? Does any member of || of the other. 


this committee believe she would? Under this state || isiana and Florida, the contract is executed; the | 


I will go to | 


, a 
the law specifies, and could not be forced into trial | 

; i] 
| nate, as the President can do no more. 


i} 
i} 


i} 
. : : | . ° ° : 
I believe the resolution of my colleague will pre- || nations the territory which the United States ob- 


against all negotiations—we take it out of his 


| hands. How can he negotiate when thus com- 
romitted? What is left for him to do? I grant 


e could cause a note to be written to Mr. Paken- 
ham, covering a copy of the resolutions of Con- 


gress disclosing the ultimatum of this Government. | 


Great Britain would say, ‘* I cannot accede to that 
proposition;”’ and there negotiations must termi- 
England 
might propose to give us more of the territory, 
even, than 49°, if we would connect other things 
with it. She might want the use of some of the 
harbors in certain contingencies south of 49°; and 


she might agree to yield more, if we would give | 


her some specified commercial privileges. Indeed, 
there are many other matters which might be con- 
nected with the Oregon controversy to induce a 
more favorable termination of it for us. I do not 
name these because I think they should be used 
by the President. My object now is, to show that 
the resolution to which I refer would cut off all 
negotiation; yet gentlemen who advocate it say 
theyare for adjusting the question by negotiation 
and compromise. We had quite as well relieve 
our Executive entirely of this whole subject, as to 
go the length proposed. Why not direct the Clerk 
of the House to deliver to the British Minister a 
certified copy of the resolutions? It would amount 
to the same thing in the end, as though it were 
done by the President, or Secretary of State. I 
have before remarked that I could see no connexion 
between this question of notice and the title. It 
is necessary to give the notice whether we have 


title to all or to only a part of Oregon. This con- 


troversy should be settled, that the Governments | 


may know the extent of their rights. If our title 
is good to only a part of the territory, it is even 
more important that an adjustment should be had 
than if it were known to be good to all; for if our 
people go beyond the true line to which our title 
extends, and make settlements, we will never give 
them up, title or no title. In such a case, the 
people would not listen to special pleading. The 
time has passed when this Government, under any 





Administration, will venture to surrender up or 


transfer its citizens to any other nation. 


title, I will, however, make a brief allusion to an 
argument of my colleague [Mr. Darean] upon the 
Nootka Sound convention between Great Britain 
and Spain of 1790, and the effect of the war of 1796 
between those nations upon the provisions of that 
treaty. He contended that, by the treaty of 1790, 
at Nootka, Great Britain obtained the right of set- 
tlement, which gave her an interest in the soil, and 
therefore could not be abrogated or annulled, un- 
less with her consent. He referred, in illustration 
and support of his position, to the treaties by which 
this Government acquired Louisiana and Florida, 
and demanded to know whether a war between the 
United States and France or Spain would abrogate 
the treaties of 1803 and 1819, and retransfer to those 


'| tained from them. No one could hesitate to answer 


'} 
| 


|| consider the cases as at all analogous. 


his question in the negative. I do not, however, 


Treaties 


|| are contracts between nations; and yet it does not 


of the case, would she not tel! us, and very proper- | 


ly tell us, that she could not treat or negotiate far- 
ther, while the threat remained unrescinded ? 
satisfied that such would be the course of our Gov- 
ernment under like circumstances; and I therefore 
think that war must be the consequence. 


Tam | 


| 


follow that they are all of the same precise charac- 
ter. They are widely different: some executed, giv- 
ing a permanent, a vested right—as in the purchase 


| of Louisiana and Florida; and others executory; | 


others, again, in the process of being performed, but | 


never completed, and from their very nature can- 


not be, because they are continuing: such as all re- | 


|| ciprocal commercial treaties, where the considera- 


tion is a permission on the part of each nation that 
the other may do particular things, the permission 


In the cases of the purchase of Lou- 


consideration has passed entirely into the hands of | 
the vendor, and it is beyond our reach. We have | 


ossession of the territory, and have organized our 
ederal and State Governments in it. War can- 


affect our rights under them. We now have com- 


View it with reference to our own Executive, || mercial treaties with Great Britain—treaties of 


and it is no better. 


We say to him, in the first || trade. 


The vessels of each nation enter the ports 


j 
; 


resolution, that the Oregon difficulty is a ‘* subject || of the other in pursuance of treaty stipulations. 
ofhonorable negotiation and compromise, and | But if we should declare war against her, all of | 
should be so adjusted;” and in the succeeding || these stipulations would be abrogated, and the | 
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vessels of neither could enter the ports of the 
other. 

I come now to the treaty of Nootka Sound, un- 
der which these rights are slaimed; and in order to 
obtain a proper understanding of its provisions as 
far as they bear upon this point, so as to enable us 
to determine to which class of treaties it belongs, 
it will be necessary for me to read its third ar- 
ticle: 

** Art. 3. In order to strengthen the bonds of 
‘friendship, and to preserve in future a perfect har- 
‘mony and good understanding between the two 
‘contracting parties, it is agreed that their respec- 
‘tive subjects shall not be disturbed or molested 
‘either in navigating or carrying on their fisheries 
‘in the Pacific ocean or in the South seas, or in 
‘landing on the coasts of those seas, in places not 
‘already occupied, for the purpose of carrying on 


| ‘their commerce with the natives of the country, 


‘or of making settlements there—the whole sub- 
‘ ject, nevertheless, to the restrictions specified in 
* the three following articles.”’ 

There can arise but one point of difficulty about 
this article. We will doubtless all agree thet the 
rights of navigating, fishing, and landing on the 
coast, for the purpose of carrying on commerce 
with the natives of the country are commercial 
privileges, or falling within that class, and as such 
would be abrogated and annulled by a war between 
England and Spain. But connected with the right 
of landing on the coast is also the right of making 
settlements, about which so much has been said. 
And my purpose is to show, if I can, that the 
right of settlement, as given in that treaty, is of 2 
character identical with those which precede it in 
the same article. 

Under the third article, as read, British subjects 
have the privilege of navigating, fishing, and land- 
ing on the coast not already occupied, for the pur- 
pose of carrying on their commerce with the na- 
tives, or of making settlements there. It is con- 
tended that the right of setdement carries with it 
the right of soil; and that, therefore, Great Britain, 
under it, had a right even to plant « colony there 
if she chose to do so. : 

I beg to differ with those who hold that opinion. 


| I consider that the entire grants of that article of 
Although it is not my intention to discuss the | 


the treaty relate to the one grand and leading ob- 
ject which Great Britain had in view at that time— 
Jishing and carrying on commerce with the natives of 
the country. She did not want to make settlements 
for any other purpose; she wanted no colony there. 
And if you will look to the history of that transac- 


‘tion, you will find that the difficulties which led 


to, and were settled by, the Nootka Sound con- 
vention, originated entirely from an effort on the 
part of British subjects to exercise the very privi- 
leges afterwards secured to them by that treaty. 
They wanted the right to fish and trade; but to 
exercise those rights usefully they must also have 
the right to navigate. How could they fish suc- 


| cessfully without the right to navigate the waters ? 
_ Indeed, the article itself says, ‘‘ navigating or car- 


| tives? 


rying on their fisheries in the Pacific ocean.’’ Vhe 
rights to land on the coast and make settlements 
were indispensable to fishing and trading with the 
natives. For if they were not permitted to land, 
how could they carry on commerce with the na- 
And if they had no right of settlement, né 


‘right to erect temporary houses or huts, how 
, could they cure their fish? or establish and carry 





on commerce? But why specify these minor 
rights, if, by “¢ settlement,’’ Spain intended to give 
an interest in the soil? An unrestricted right of 
settlement, the right as construed and understood 
by my colleague, carries with it all subordinate 
and incidental rights. If Spain intended by the 
right of settlement to convey the right of soil, it 


| was totally unnecessary to specify the additional 
privileges which were granted: for the right of 


| press grant for that purpose. 


_ not, therefore, oe or rescind them so as to || merce with the natives of that country were profit- 


| 
' 


settlement, carrying with it the sight of soil, enti- 
tled the settler to navigate, fish, and land on the 
coast, and trade with the natives, without an ex- 
Then why were 
they inserted? Fishing and carrying on com- 
able employments. England knew that; and in 
order to secure them to her subjects, she not onl 

specified them in the third article of her treaty with 


Spain, but also enumerated other things which 
were necessary to enable her subjects to enjoy and 
use profitably the privileges desired. They want- 
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ed to establish trading points where the natives | 


could find them, that they might carry on com- 


their fish for market. 


Settlement was necessary 
for that purpose. 


} 


Taking these views of the treaty | 


of 1790 between Great Britain and Spain—con- | 
struing the term settlement used in it as I do—dis.- | 


tinguishing between the extent of its meaning 
there, and the meaning we ordinarily give to it— 
i am led to the conclusion that it was intended as 


a mere incident to the right of fishing and trading; | 
and as such was abrogated with the rest of the | 


privileges granted in that article by the war of 
1796 between Spain and Great Britain. 

Mr. Chairman, peace is desirable, and should 

be preserved, if it can be done in an honorable way. 

tut I tell gentlemen now, and hope they will look 
to it, if they suffer the present Congress to adjourn 
without action on this question, they will regret it. 
The people have been harassed long enough with 
it; they demand its settlement, and will be disap 
pointed and much dissatisfied if we adjourn with- 
out doing all we can towards it. If this controver- 
sy should remain open and unadjusted, so as to 
constitute the principal element (as it will do) in 
our next popular elections, there will be no half- 
way house left. ‘The next Congress will be forced 
un by public opinion arising from a feverish state 
of the public mind caused by our failure or refusal 
to act at this Congress. 

The President of the United States has taken 
high ground upon this subject. His Message has 
been endorsed and eulogized throughout the length 
and breadth of this Union. The people have re- 
sponded to his positions in tones of the highest ap- 
proval, and it now becomes our duty to act. Shall 
wedoso? Must we stand still, recede, or go for- 
ward? ‘These questions are presented to us and 
to the country. Let us meet the crisis; and, in so 
doing, act with manly firmness. If we recede, or 
fail to move onward, we leave the Administration 
in its high and patriotic position “ solitary and 
alone.’’ 

The President of the United States has taken a 
bold, but judicious and wise step; he has gone be- 
yond any previous Administration; and if we re- 
fuse to sustain him, we not only destroy the influ- 
enee of his Administration at home and abroad, 
but we effectually block up the avenue to a settle- 
ment of our Oregon controversy. England will 
view it asa rebuke of the President by the peo- 
ple—that they condemn his recommendations in 
regard to Oregon. She will then rest at ease and 
cease her eflorts to adjust it by negotiation. As 
matters now stand under the treaty, she has all 
she wants, and if we refuse to give the notice, the 
question will not be settled. If, however, we pre- 
sent a bold and undivided front, give the notice, 
and show that a settlement is determined upon, 
and that it must come, then, sir, in my opinion, 
you will brine about an adjustment. 

{ do not present these views ina party sense. I 


speak not as a partisan, but as an American; and | 


I hope to be so understood. Party feelings may 
arise among, and divide us upon questions of do- 
mestic policy; but on aquestion between the United 
States and a foreign nation, there should be but one 
party in this country—the .Imerican party. 
» Ido not mean that our duty calls upon us to 
sustain the President in his position, merely be- 
eause he is the President, irrespective of right. If 
he had taken wrong ground, it would be our high- 
est duty to check and restrain him. We should 
throw ourselves into the breach, and protect the 
country and its honor. Under all of the cireum- 
stances, however, as they exist, | consider that to 
give the notice will be the best for the country; 
and, believmg so, whether the President were a 
Whig or a Democrat, | would promptly rally to 
his support. In a crisis like this it will not do for 
us to falter or turn pale. If we begin with improper 
or unnecessary hesitation—if we stop to plead our 
own weakness, and the strength of our adversary— 
if we exhibit timidity or a want of firmness, war 
willeome upon us. If, therefore, we would avoid 
war, we must not evince too great an anxiety to 
do so. 

tam not prepared to say to my constituents that 
we will have no war. They have all the inferma- 
tion wlich is in my possession, and are as compe- 
tent to determine that asl am. I have given them 
my opinion, which remains unchanged. 
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Sir, gentlemen tell us that we are weak and de- || 


| fenceless as a nation; that we are unprepared for | upon the President for information as to the State o 
merce—where they could land, cure and prepare | 


war; that our navy is hardly a nest-egg, our army 


'|-amere skeleton; that we lack guns and ammuni- 
Indeed, if we but | 
listen to speeches of the opposition on this ques- | 


tion, fortifications and harbors. 


tion, we would suppose we had nothing to fight | 
with. They mistake—they underrate our means. | 


We have implements of war in great profusion; 
and more than that, we have the people, the inde- 
pendent freemen who know nothing of fear when 
their country is assailed, and their rights or their 
liberties endangered. We have firm hearts and 
strong arms, whose prowess will repulse the world 
in arms. We can never be conquered by a for- 
eign foe—the thing is impracticable, and no nation 
knows that fact better than Great Britain. 





Nore.—The following resolution was agreed to 
by the General Assembly of the State of Alabama 
at its session of 1844 and 1845, and by me pre- 
sented to the House of Representatives of the 28th 
Congress on the 15th February, 1845: 

‘* Resolved, That the true policy of the United 
‘ States requires that the joint occupancy of Oregon 
‘ by the United States and England should cease. 

‘* 4nd resolved, That the title of the United 
‘ States to the territory of Oregon is clear and indis- 
* putable.”’ 








OREGON QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF MR.-C. J. INGERSOLL, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 9, 1846. 
On the Resolution for terminating the joint occu- 
pation of Oregon. 


Mr. CHARLES J. INGERSOLL having ob- 
tained the floor, addressed the committee. 


After eighty or ninety speeches on this subject, 
he said it would not be necessary for him to occupy 
much of the time of the committee. He deferred 
so much to the opinions of others who had pre- 
ceded him, that he scarcely thought it necessary to 
add anything to what they had said; though, not 
speaking as the organ of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, it was a matter of perfect indifference to 
him what form might be given to the notice. But 
it was necessary that the notice should be given, 
for the reason that Great Britain had complete pos- 
session of a portion of the territory of Oregon, and 
had expelled every American adventurer from it, 


as had been stated by a number of British authori-_ 


ties. 

It was so stated in the article in the Edinburgh 
Review on this subject in July last. It had also 
been stated, on the best authority, that the value 
of the timber and fur trade in North Oregon had 
been half a million a year. We had thus, by leav- 
ing Great Britain in possession of the territory for 
thirty years, given to her fifteen millions. We had 
given to Great Britain fifteen millions to expel us 
from Oregon, the same sum which we had given 
for the purchase of Louisiana. He would say no 


more about the notice, but pass to some of the cor- | 


ollaries of the problem which, perhaps, it might be 
necessary and proper to notice, particularly as they 
had great influence on the public mind. 

He would speak first of the peculiar aspect of 
this question as it affected the American nation; 
and next, of the aspect which it had in respect to 
our foreign relations. Everywhere but 1n this 
country war was an Executive measure. Here it 
could only be declared by act of Congress. But 
territorial treaties were the subject of legislation in 


every country where there is a representative Gov- | 
In England, in France, and even in| 


ernment, 
Germany, according to Mr. Wheaton’s work, no 
territorial change could be made by treaty in that 


Government without the assent of the whole sov- | 


ereignty. 

Entertaining this opinion, when the Texas ques- 
tion was before the ee he had ventured to sug- 
gest to the Secretary of State that Texas could not 
be annexed by the treaty-making power, and that 
it must be done by legislation. It had appeared that 
this was the opinion of the President, who had there- 
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vote in the Senate in support of Mr. Webster’s ¢a!| 








| the negotiation, and the nearly unanimous vote ¢ 
| this House fora similar call, had showed that it wa, 
the opinion of Congress that they ought to super- 
intend the negotiation, In his opinion, it was the 
duty of Congress to superintend a negotiation where 
| territory was concerned. It was not competent for 
| the treaty-making power, in his opinion, to grant 


8 


|| away any part of the territory claimed by the Uyj- 
| ted States up to 54° 40’. That power did not ex- 
_ tend to the cession of any land which was claimed 
| as a part of the territory of the United States, The 
word treaty, which occurred in the Constitution 
|| did not contemplate territory, but commercial ay. 
rangements, and, pasate boundary questions, 
But a treaty to give away half the territory of Ore- 
gon would not be valid without the sanction of this 
House; and, a multo fortiori, the President had no; 
the power to submit territorial rights to arbitration, 
The President had no right'to refer a question cou- 
cerning territory to any sovereign or subject. The 
| President might negotiate, but he could not act 
without the sanction of a large portion of the Sen- 
ate on any question, nor in regard to territorix! 
questions without the sanction of the sovereignty. 
The Secretary of State might thererefore have said, 
in his reply to Mr. Pakenham’s proposition, tha; 
it was not in the power of the President to concede 
what he desired. 

When the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. King} 
this morning read some passages from Vattel, in 
favor of the arbitration of territorial questions, it 
occurred to him (Mr. I.) that this treatise was 
written by a native of Switzerland, and was written 
in England; and that, in speaking of the subject of 
arbitration, the writer had reference to his own 
country; for arbitration might be a very convenient 
mode of settling a dispute in regard to some smal! 
matters in Switzerland; but in a constitutional, as 
well as in a physical view of the subject, a resort 
to arbitration in such a case was unsuitable to this 
country; it was unworthy of any country which 
could take care of itself. Neither the power nor 
the policy of this country would jusufy such a 
course. It had been urged, in the course of tle 
debate, that, in the case of the Maine Boundary 
question, arbitration was resorted to by this Gov- 
ernment. The question submitted to the King of 

| Holland was a question of boundary, not of terri- 

tory, and this Government refused to abide by the 
award. This power, in fact, was never exercised 
by any President. Here Mr. I. begged leave to 
say, with perfect respect to the gentleman who rep- 
resented that part of Massachusetts in which Bos- 
ton was situated, that there was a remarkable re- 
semblance between the “ civilian and jurisis,” and 
other phrases which occurred in Mr, Pakenham’s 
letter of the 16th January, and the same plirases in 
the speech of that honorable member delivered ten 
days before. He (Mr. 1.) meant no harm whea he 
suggested that the British Minister might have 
been indebted to the honorable gentleman for his 
opinions and views. 

He would now speak of the subject in regard to 
its aspect towards our foreign relations. It was to 
be remarked that in all free States—and most of 
all in this—there were other powers than the Gov- 
ernment itself. ‘This had been remarked in regard 

|| to this country by De Tocqueville, the best of the 
| foreign writers on the subject of our institutions. 
| Our own sovereignty consisted of associated indi- 
| viduals, of minor Governments—imperia im vaperto 
| —of States, corporations, and parties. It was vali 
to dispute that party had great influence upon pud- 
| lic affairs in this country; and it was true, no doubt, 
that party had been influential in bringing about 
| the present state of things. In all representative 
Governments there were parties—parties which had 
a powerful influence. In England Sir Robert Peel 
was at the head of one party, and Lord John Rus- 
| sell of another; and in France parties also existed. 
When the gentleman from Georgia spoke of the 
party influence brought to bear on this subject by 
the Baltimore convention, he said what was paruy 
true. Our chief magistracy was created by pore 
and therefore the assertion of our indisputable utle 
to Oregon was dictated by party. But there were 
two conventions at Baltimore, and one of them 
| nominated Mr. Clay for the Presidency. If Mr. 
Clay had succeeded in the election, he would prob- 


‘fore submitted the question to Congress; and the | ably have been forced by public sentiment to put 
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in the same claim for Oregon; and, in doing so, he | 
would have acted consistently with his former | 
course; for he would show, under the handwriting | 
of Mr. Clay, instructions which were long ago | 


given to Mr. Gallatin, claiming the whole territory. 
There must always be parties in a free country. 
He did not refer to domestic and local factions; but 


The Orevo nQ 


he meant to say that the influence of party resulted || 


from the establishment of popular institutions. 


He had been much edified by the discussion | 
which had taken place here on this subject, and he | 


eoneurred with the gentleman from Massachusetts || 
[Mr. Apams] that every argument had been pre- | 


sented in regard to it, and he did not intend to re- 
peat the views which had already been taken. He 


meant no offence or party crimination when he | 
said that the present aspect of the Oregon question | 


resulted entirely from the gross mismanagement 


of the party to which the gentleman from Massa- | 


chusetts [Mr. Wivtnrop}] was attached. He 


would state faets, which for years had been un- | 


disputed, which would show that this was true. 
The posture of the present Administration would 
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he should goin. Lord Ashburton arrived in this 
country soon after, and was charged with the ad- 
justment of all the difficulties pending between the 
two countries. He would not now dwell upon 
what he would unhesitatingly call the enormities 
of the Washington treaty. He had often express- 
ed his mind upon that subject here. But that treaty 
was now a law—the supreme law of the land—and 
the matter was settled. By that treaty we gave up 
the right of search, we gave up the power of ex- 
tradition, in consequence of which a poor innocent 
woman was not long ago dragged across the At- 
lantic from this country to answer for some charge 
made against her there. We gave up the North- 
eastern boundary after Mr. Buchanan had, under 


; a resolution of the Senate, drawn an unanswerable 


hardly be intelligible, and could much less be vin- || 
dicated, without recurrence to the relation of par- | 


ties towards Great Britain. 
versy as it now existed was the fruit of the false 


The Oregon contro- | 


policy of the Whig party; and if war should re- | 


sult from it, it would not be produced by Mr. Polk, 
but it would be inherited from Mr. Webster. 
the first place, the Canadian revolution and contro- 
versy took place under the Administration of Mr. 


In | 


Van Buren, and he would say no more in regard | 
to that matter now than he had said formerly to 


Mr. Van Buren himself—though an admirer of 
that gentleman’s general policy—that he acted ex- 
tremely wrong on that occasion in not resisting the 
illeral exactions of Great Britain. 


that matter as a considerable item among the causes | 


which led to the overthrow of the 
supported Mr. Van Buren, of w 
was one, 
of Alexander McLeod. What he intended to state 


were in progress of publication, and he had re- 
ceived them, in no confidence, from the best au- 
thority. 

W hen McLeod was arrested, just before General 
Harrison’s death, and Mr. Tyler was not yet at 
home as his suecessor, Mr. Webster—who was de 
facto the Administration—Mr. Webster wrote to the 
Governor of New York a letter, marked “ private,’’ 
in which the Governor was told that he must re- 


lease McLeod, or see the magnificent commercial | 
emporium, the city of New York, laid in ashes. | 


The brilliant description given by the gentleman 
from Virginia of the prospective destruction of that 
city in the case of war, was, in a measure, antici- 
pated on this occasion. McLeod must be released, 
said the Secretary of State, or New York must be 
laid in ashes. ‘The Governor asked when 
would be done? The reply was, forthwith. Steam 


this | 


a had | 
uch he himself | 
Out of this controversy arose the arrest || 


foree will immediately destroy New York if Mc- | 


Leod be not released. But, said the Governor, the 
_ of pardon is vested in me, and, even if he 
ve convicted, he may be pardoned. Oh no, said the 
Secretary, if you even try him you will bring de- 
struction upon yourselves. 
not entirely driven from his course by this repre- 
sentation. The next ste 

tration was to appoint a i 
to be charged with the defence of Alexander Mce- 


taken by the Adminis- | 
district attorney who was | 


The Governor was | 


Leod—the gentleman who was lately removed from | 


office—and a fee of five thousand dollars was put 
into his hands for this purpose.* Application was 
afterwards made to the Supreme Court of the State 
of New York for the release of McLeod. The 
judges did not think proper to grant the applica- 


tion. The marshal was then about to let him go, | 


when he was told by the court that he must do it 


at his peril, and that if McLeod went out of prison | 


* By Mr. Dicktnson’s speech, subseqently, in the Senate, 
it appears that he understood Mr. INGERSOLL as stating that 
the fee was paid by the Government of the United States, 
Which impression is perhaps authorized by the imperfect 
report in the Union of what Mr. Incersout did say. He did 
not say, however, that the fee of McLeod’s counsel was paid 
by the Government of the United States, He stated what 
he understood to be the large sum actually paid, without ad- 
ding where it came from ; nor did he impute any profession- 


= personal impropriety to the gentleman who received 
ee. 


And he viewed | 


argument, which concluded by the assertion of the 
validity of our title in the disputed territory, and 
after the Senate had unanimously adopted that 
conclusion. By this treaty,the good old Bay State, 
which he loved with filial reverence, was disinte- 
grated, torn asunder. This was not all; for the 
3ritish Minister who negotiated that treaty stated 
on the floor of the House of Commons that Eng- 
land had no right whatever to the territory thus 
taken from us. Lord Brougham, in the House of 
Lords, also stated that the British claim had not a 
single leg to stand upon; and that a certain map, 
which was in possession of George III, and which 
was marked by his Majesty’s own hand, showed 
conclusively that the disputed territory did not be- 
long to Great Britain; and he further stated that 
this map had disappeared from the public archives. 
These pretensions and taunts of the British Gov- 
ernment, and degrading surrenders of ours, had so 


| much exasperated the people of this country that 
_ they were determined to submit to them no longer. 


It was thus that the Oregon question became con- 
nected with the proceedings of the Baltimore con- 
vention, and indelibly impressed upon the Ameri- 
can public sentiment. 


Mr. I. adverted to a statutory enactment which | 
| was the result of that treaty—a good law, perhaps, 

now consisted of facts not yet generally known, || 
but which would soon be made known, for they || their criminal jurisdiction in such cases as McLeod. 


| But, in reference to its object, it was a pitiful, and, 


in some respects—which took away from the States 


to use one gentleman’s strong language, a damna- 
ble law. The two Houses of Congress seemed to 
vie with each other, in regard to this matter, in the 


| exhibition of fidelity to Lord Ashburton; and the 
| bill which was brought forward while Lord Ash- 
| burton was here became a law. 


He would call 
upon the venerable gentleman from Massachusetts, 
{Mr. Apams,] who had preceded him as chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, to sustain 
him in some statements which he was about to 
make. Though Lord Ashburton came here with 


| full power to adjust the Oregon question, yet it was 


adjourned. It was a gross absurdity thus to sepa- 
rate the northeastern from the nortwestern bound- 
ary question. They should have been kept indi- 
visible. The giving up of one would render more 
difficult the settlement of the other. He would call 
upon those gentlemen here who were acquainted 
with the facts, to say whether he was richt or not 
in regard to what he would now state. Mr. Web- 
ster sent a note to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, asking an outfit and salary for a special Min- 
ister to England, to settle the Oregon question. 
The committee rejected the application. These 
were facts which no one would dispute, and he did 
not state them from any hostility to that gentle- 
man, whose abilities he had always greatly ad- 
mired, but with whom he had never agreed politi- 
cally from the time when he first met him in this 
Halli thirty-three years ago. 

He would call to the recollection of those who 
read the newspapers Mr. Webster’s Baltimore 
speech, made at a public dinner there given to him, 
in which he strongly recommended a commercial 


treaty with England, and brought forward the pol- | 


icy of free trade as a fair equivalent for Oregon. 
Then came Mr. Pakenham as Minister of Great 
Britain to the United States. He came not to set- 
tle the Oregon question, but, after having been fif- 
teen years in Mexico, he was sent here to embroil 
the Texas and Mexican questions. The Texan 
question was a great aggravation of our difficulties 


with England. ‘The majority in Congress was ex- | 


tremely doubtful on the Texas question— 


“And day and night were exercised and hung 
Upon the ticklish balance of suspense.” 


uestion—Mr. C.J. Ingersoll. | , 


| without peril. 
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In fact, if he micht tell the committee a secret, 
he was in a minority at times on both the Texas 
and Oreron questions. The Texas question great- 
ly embarrassed the party, and the result was ex- 
tremely doubtful when the vote was taken. But 
the annexation of Texas was carried, and that add- 
ed to their difficulties. When Mr. Pakenham 
came here he had in view that question, and the 
Oregon question was of minor importance, Tle 
commenced his negotiation with Mr. Upshur, after 


| whose tragical death he resumed it with Mr. Cal- 


houn, whose arrument in support of the American 
claim was masterly and conclusive his areu- 
ments always were. Mr. Pakenham proposed ar 
bitration, which Mr. Calhoun declined, consider 
ing arbitration, until negotiation was exhansted, as 
out of the question. He (Mr. 1.) must he suffered 
here to say, that he saw with ereat reeret that 
southern gentlemen, with whom he had 
acted, were marshalled against us on the Oreron 
question. In the whole history of the Umited 
States but three territorial acquisitions had heen 
made, and these were Louisiana, Florids, and 
Texas—all adding immensely to the power and in 

fluence of the southern States. He revretted to see 

a powerful combination on the part of the South 
against the first proposition to add territory to the 
northern States, under the influence of a distin 

guished politician, whose lead he had often follow 

ed himself, and who had ably sustained our claim 
to Oregon. 

He would now come to the Administration of 
James K. Polk. He did not know to whom the 
gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Kine,] who spoke 
this morning, applied the epithets of demagogue, 
ettifogger, and bully. He had noticed that his 
neighbor [Mr. Kine] had been for some time pre- 
paring a speech in favor of arbitration, all of which 
the President’s Message had knocked to pieces; 
and he was, therefore, disposed to excuse some 
irritation in consequence of his disappointment. 
Another gentleman had said that Mr. Polk was a 
fourth-rate lawyer. According to the Democratic 
ereed, men were not much, but principles every 
thing; and if the popular sovereignty had been rep- 
resented by Mr. Clay instead of Mr. Polk, the de- 
cision of the people must have become the law of 
the land, from the decree of either of the Baltimore 
conventions. The Democratic party (said Mr. 1.) 
move in a mass and altogether, and are less indebt 
ed for their success to leaders than to principles. 
Mr. Polk isa fortunate man. The Romans would 
have surnamed him felix or fortunatus Jacobus— 
Jacobus tertius et ter feliz—the third James in the 
Presidential dynasty. He had proved himself 
equal to his vocation, by at once calling on Con 
cress for a strong but peaceable aet by resolution, 
from which whining whereases would much de 
tract. Every qualification of the plain and simj)e 
notice would encourage English exaction. Esch 
one might costa parallel, and tend to reduce us 
from 54 to 49, if not 42. 

Mr. Polk’s inaugural position was that onr title 
is clear; a wise though perhaps perilous stand. Let 
us not underrate the crisis; yet sustain the Chief 
Magistrate if he is right, as I believe he is. The 
three Ministers of the three greatest Powers in the 
world are against us. Without fear of the result, 
we must be sensible that the conjuncture is not 
Shall we continue the Webster 
policy, or uphold that of Mr. Polk? Which is the 
way topeace? The former, by the McLeod affair, 
the case of the Creole, and the Washington treaty, 
left Mr. Polk a succession of difficulties with Ene 
land, much aggravated by her interference with 
Texas. He took at once a stand which advances 
this country to the first rank among great nations; 
a position perilous, no doubt, but of honor, and 
prosperity, and peace. 

Mr. I. believed, (he said,) that there would be 
no war; but if there should be, we must do as well 
as we can. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Wixtnrop] had given us a fine homily on 
the blessings of peace, to every word of which he 
(Mr. I.) said amen. The gentleman from Masaa- 
chusetts spoke of the nonsense of the people as be- 
ing of potent influence; and the gentleman from 
Virginia, [Mr. Pexptetox,}|—whom he saw just 
going away, and who he hoped would stop and sit 

own by the gentleman from Magsachusetts—had 
said that he would endorse every word which the 
gentleman from Massachusetts had said. [Here 


as 


, a 


so long 
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vnror.} The gentleman from Virginia had now 
placed himself, as he said he would do, in a 
position to back the gentleman from Massachu- 
seus, 

* He (Mr. I.) was not much given to heroics, but 
he had great faith in nonsense. The Winthrops 
and Pendletons of former days always appealed to 
the nonsense of the people, When the Boston 
people rose and lynched the tea, was it done from 
a sober second thought? Was it not the offspring 
of popular feeling. or nonsense? All of us, and all 
that we boasted of, was the offspring of nonsense; 
this magnificent hall in which we assemble was the 
creation of nonsense, And I confess (said Mr. 1.) 
that | have more faith in popular nonsense, than 
in the selfish second thought of some of the wisest 
men in the world. Mr. L. said he was now grow- 
ing old, and he had always found honest popular 
impulses preferable to selfish calculations. The 
gentieman from Massachusetts was not only a 
wise but a learned man, and had quoted Latin 
upon Us. 

(Mr. Winrunor. ‘ Have you not quoted Latin 
toor’’} 

Mr. I, would retort Mr. Winturope’s Cicero 
against Cataline by a sentence from his De Repub- 
lica, which the Winthrops and Pendletons, before 
their fall, would have appealed to: ‘Nolo eundem 
populum imperalorem et portitorem esse rrarum.”’ 
They do not wish to see the same people both the 
carriers. and the conquerers of the world. Mr. 
Penpteron condemned the marches of our pio- 
necrs, Who adventurously crossed the Rocky moun- 
iuins after the example of their fathers, who had 
passed the Alleghanies. ‘The gentleman was un- 
willing to suffer our people to undertake so dan- 
gerous an enterprise, and commended them to their 
own native fields. Why not stop Columbus alto- 
gether! Mr. 1. knew a lady who said that she 
would never forgive that Genoese vagabond for 
leaving such charming sijours as Paris, Rome, and 
other seats of European refinement, to discover 
this vulgar land of mush and molasses, hoecake 
and hominy. 

Mr. I. said he would not argue the question of 
our title as if it were the only question of right. 
Hie presumed no one would question our title, as a 
matter of right. England had nota particle of ti- 
tle, and relied upon her strength to enforce the 
claim she made. He could demonstrate that 
England had no title to Oregon, and that our title 
was good up to 54° 40’. ‘The pretensions which 
were set up in behalf of the British claim were 
based on the exploration of Frazer. Great Brit- 
ain had hardly a pretension to a title to any part 
of the territory, and from 42° to 52° she had none 
at all. 


Iie would say a few words about this Frazer- | 


river question. Sir Alexander Mackenzie was the 
most distinguished of the British subjects who was 
ever in Oregon, and did a vast deal to establish 
there the British interests. In his exploration, he 
did not come within five hundred miles of the Co- 
lumbia river; but he went to England and said 
that he had discovered it, and he thought so. But 
it was afterwards ascertained that he had not gone 
within five hundred miles of it. 

Mackenzie's exploration of the Frazer's river in 
1793 was followed by no settlement. He crossed 
over to the Pacific, five hundred miles above the 
Columbia, which he never saw, and no settlement 
followed his exploration: no settlement was made 
by England between 49° and 54° ull after her con- 
ventions with us of non-occupation, So that she 
had no ule to any part of the country, as those 
conventions call it, on the northwest coast, where 
they acknowledge that we claimed sovereignty. 

At his inauguration, therefore, all Mr. Polk said 
had been officially asserted long before by Mr 
Clay, Secretary of State, under dictation, to Mr. 
Gallatin. Mr. Rush's argument in 1818, conclu- 
sively established our title on both grounds of dis- 
covery and settlement at the mouth of the Colum- 
bia; and Great Britain cannot make out even a 
colorable title to any part of the northwest coast. 
At his espousals with the Chief Magistracy, Presi- 
dent Polk did but repeat this assertion im terms 
less positive, and the American people, now under- 
standing the subject, affirm them with great una- 
ninity, if we may judge from their Representa- 
lives here. 


Mr. Pausuerex took a seat behind Mr. Wiy- i 


The Oregon Question—Mr. Fries. 


“OREGON QUESTION. 
SPEECH OF MR. GEORGE FRIES, 


OF OHIO, 


In rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 7, 1846. 


On the Resolution for terminating the joint occupa- | 


tion of Oregon. 
Mr. FRIES addressed the committee as follows: 


Mr. Cuainman: Were I about to act a profes- 
sional part on that field where many believe the 
controversy now going on between Great Britain 
and this Government, in reference to the territory 
of Oregon, will terminate, there, midst saws and 
amputating knives, scalpels, tenaculums, and bul- 
let forceps, | should undoubtedly be able to act a 


part more creditable to myself than I shall be able | 


to perform on this field of public discussion, Un- 
accustomed as I am to participate in public dis- 
cussion, duty to myself, but more particularly to 


my constituents, impels me to an unreserved ex- | 


pression of my individual views touching the ques- 
tion now under consideration, and to avow what I 
believe to be the will and wishes of those I have 
the honor to represent on this floor. 

Sir, L approach this question with a most pro- 
found sense of its importance. Habituated as I 
have been, for the last fourteen years, to the re- 
sponsibilities of a station, the duties of which gave 
me the control of the lives of thousands of my 
fellow-citizens: yet, at no time during the perform- 


ance of the arduous duties of the station referred || 


to, was every fibre of my heart so thoroughly im- 


bued with a most profound sense of the importance | 


of a single act as at present. When I reflect, that 
upon my single vote may depend the fate of gov- 
ernments and of empires, and the lives of millions 
of human beings, I cannot but feel, and deeply feel, 
that my position, in common with every member 
of this House, is clothed with the most awful re- 
sponsibilities. 

The resolution now under consideration cannot 
be looked upon asa war measure, because it is 
only abrogating the joint convention in the man- 
ner and form prescribed by the treaty of 1818, and 
as renewed in 1827, concerning the Oregon terri- 
tory. Yet I am fully sensible of the fact, that the 
Government of Great Britain, should she be dis- 
posed to engage in war with the United States, will 
not pause long ere she distorts the peaceful inten- 
tions of this Government in giving this notice, into 
a cause of war. A Government which could find 
a cause of war in the refusal of a people to be 
drugged with poison, would not be slow in manu- 
facturing a cause of war, even out of so proper and 
neaceful a measure as the giving of this notice 
mtn as this resolution is the only action 
which this House proposes to take at this time, 
which can by possibility be distorted into a belli- 
gerent measure, I deem it a matter of deep import- 
ance to the House and to the nation, that we give 
it the most serious consideration. In carrying out 
this view of our duty, the validity of our title to 
the Oregon territory should be carefully examined 
and fairly determined. If, upon such examina- 
tion, our title shall prove ‘ clear and indisputable, ”’ 
I cannot see, nor have I heard any good and valid 
reason, why we should hesitate or falter in de- 
claring the truth to the nation and the world, or in 
performing a function which properly belongs to 
this House. If, on the other hand, our title is dis- 
putable—is not clear, I, for one, should deem it my 
duty not to interfere with the provisions of the 
treaty, but leave the whole matter where it would 
then properly belong—in the hands of the Presi- 
dent, to be disposed of by negotiation. But, sir, 
being fully convinced that our title to the whole 
territory line between the parallels of 42° and 
54° 40’ is clearly and unquestionably ours, I shall, 
therefore, vote for giving to Great Britain such 
notice as is now before this House, in the most 
premes manner. 

I shall not detain the House, nor worry my 
readers with a lengthy recital of the overwhelming 
array of facts and arguments which have been 
brought to bear in support of our title. The clear 
and conclusive arguments of our distinguished 
Secretary of State, together with the unanswered 
and unanswerable speeches of a number of gentle- 


/ men on this floor, have left nota cloud, not a speck 


{ 
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| of doubt upon my mind as to the validity of o 
| utle to all the Oregon country south of the ar lel 
| of 549 40’. It is admitted, on all sides, — 
| title to the whole of this country was in Spain _ 
| til the year 1790. In thatyear, the noted t ee 
| Nootka Sound was entered into between Spain and 
Great Britain; and upon the provisions of “0 
treaty, the latter now founds her right to the soil, 
_A moment’s examination of the objects of td “ 
treaty will show most clearly, as I conceive - 
the whole pretended title will be found to rest a 
one single word, and that word is, « settlement,” 
as used in the 3d article of the treaty of Nootka 
That treaty was purely commercial in characte; 
in intent, and meaning. Itconferred on citizens. i d 
subjects of Great Britain the right to “carry 01 
‘their fisheries in the Pacific ocean, and iy the 
‘ south seas, or in landing on the coasts of ne 
‘seas, in places not already occupied, for the = 
| ‘pose of carrying on their commerce with the pa- 


reaty of 


|| ¢ tives,”’ and to make “ settlements”? in places not 








| five thousand miles, as was really the case in this 


already occupied. In short, the object in enterino 
into this treaty was the obtaining the right to fish 
in Spanish waters, hunt on Spanish grounds, and 
trade with the Indians upon those grounds: hea 
ness which could not be successfully conduct: d 
without the right to make, at least, temporary 
‘* settlements.” Had the party to whom such 
| commercial grants were made been residing ye 
| or within a few hundred miles—instead of tren 


ar, 


ty- 


| instance—from this country, the right to make 
| ** settlements’? would not have been absolutely 
necessary to the prosecution of the trade, which 
_ was the object of the treaty. The power to make 
‘* settlements’? was, therefore, necessary to the 
carrying out of the before-granted rights, viz: to 
fish, hunt, and trade with the natives: without 
this power, or right, all the other granted priyi- 
| leges would have been worthless. But, did this 
| right to make *‘ settlements” give a right to the 
| soil? As well might we contend that the richt, 
| by common lease, to take possession of a tract of 
| land, on which to cultivate rye, corn, wheat, &e., 
would give a right to the soil. Sir, Spain never 
thought fora moment that she had given Great 
Britain any other than commercial rights; nor did 
the then ablest statesmen of England view it in any 
other light. Were it necessary, or were I dis- 
posed to consume time, I could produce the united 
testimony of all Spanish authority, of the most 
learned and distinguished men of those days, in 
Great Britain and of the whole world, to sustain 
me in the interpretation which I have given this 
famous treaty of Nootka Sound. I say, then, 
that England has no right whatever to the soil. 
The title was in Spain, and in her alone, to all the 
country south of the parallel of 54° 40’, until the 
22d day of February, 1819, when, by the treaty 
commonly called the *‘ Florida treaty,” she ceded 
all her rights north of 42° of parallel to the Uni- 
ted States; and, by virtue of that treaty, I hold 
that our right to the whole territory up to 54° 40’ 
is ** clear and indisputable.’ England having lost 
the commercial rights which she had acquired by 
the treaty of Nootka by the war which subse- 
quently (in 1794, I believe) occurred between her 
and Spain, would not now have even the right to 
** hunt, fish and trade,’’ but for the bungling diplo- 
macy of our Government in 1827, when the con- 
sent was given to renew the treaty of 1818, This 
error of the past must be corrected—the people de- 
mand it; let us do our duty, and falter not. L 
But, sir, I must pass on from the question of 
title, upon which there seems to be little or no dif- 
ference of opinion, to the objections which have 
been urged against the giving of this notice. 
There are a few who differ from us—honestly, | 
doubt not—on this single point, who, nevertheless, 
stand by us on the point of title. And, although 
I never have heretofore, nor can I now, see why 
we should not assert our right to that which all 
acknowledge to be ours, yet, when I look to the 
high source from which some of the objections em- 
_ anate, | am almost led to pause, and once more re- 
view the ground. I listened, with great attention, 
| to the remarks of the very learned and distinguish- 
ed gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Hunrer,) for 
whose honor, inflexible integrity, and sterling pa- 
triotism, no one, in or out of this House, entertains 
a more profound respect than I do; but, sir, much 
as I respect his opinions generally, on this question 
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Iam constrained to differ with him. We are ad- 
monished by the gentleman, that the cost of a con- 
flict with Great Britain would be immense, and, 
as the giving of the notice, in his opinion, would 
iead to war, he thinks the cost of such a war should 
be calculated before giving the notice, Sir, althouhh 
we agree as to the great cost of a conflict with 
a great nation, and have given ita passing notice, 


vet we have not counted the cost; we have not | 
made a strict mathematical calculation as to the | 


number of dollars and cents it may require to 
maintain our rights and our honor. 


tions, | humbly conceive, are not proper subjects 


for consideration when either the one or the other |) 


is involved. I hail from a State where few ac- 


knowledge the false and bloody code of honor, nor | 


do they boast of their patriotism and their chivalry; 


but let me assure you, that they will not stop to | 
count the dollars nor blood it may cost to maintain | 
the rights and sacred honor of our common coun- | 


try. The cost! the cost! In the name of God, has 
it come to this, that the propriety of maintaining 
our rights must be weighed in the balance of * fil- 
thy luecre!’’ Shades of our sires, forbid it! 

It has been alleged, in the course of this debate, 
that if a war should result from our actions upon 
this subject, it would become a war of ‘ opin- 
ions,’—a ** war of systems;”’ and, as our * opin- 
ions’? and ** systems”? of Government are antaga- 


nistie to monarchy and despotism, all Europe | 


would be arrayed against us. I doubt not that, 


were we to make such an issue direct, the risk | 
Would the | 
ceiving of this notice, or the maintenance of our | 


might be worthy of consideration. 
just rights, be construed as an attack on “‘systems”’ 
of European Governments? Certainly not. But 
suppose they should thus consider it: is it cer- 
tain that the great principles of equality of rights— 
the great principles of our ‘* system’’ of Govern- 
ment, if you please—have not found a dwelling in 
the bosom of a majority of the people of Europe? 
Is it probable that the crowned heads of Europe 


| 

would rush to an uncalled-for attack upon our 
heaven-born ‘* system,’’ without counting strictly 
. ‘ . ' i 

the numbers at home for and against our princi- | 


ples of Government? Is it certain, that a majority 
of the people of Europe would be willing to im- 
brue their hands in our blood, in order to break 
down our system of Government, and maintain 
one at home, which is a curse to their homes, and 
a hell to their hopes? Sir, never, never will the 
eople of Europe entertain a contest so disgraceful. 
Let not Britain ‘* lay the flattering unction to her 
soul,’’ that the brave and generous sons of the 
Emerald Isle, whose civil and religious liberties 
have been trampled under foot for more than a 


century, will be found aiding in a crusade against | 


us, and against our country’s standard, around 


which every son of Erin in this land would rally, | 
eager to avenge the wrongs of their fathers. They 


know their friends; they know the people who have 
clasped to their bosoms thousands of a kindred, 
welcoming them to the ‘land of the free and the 
home of the brave.’? They know too well who 
has robbed and plundered them for ages, to enter 
the field against a people and a land where their 
oppressed and persecuted sons have found friends 
and a home. But why talk of European inter- 
ference, when we all know that almost every Power 
there has been robbed and plundered by England. 
Would these Governments turn and ‘lick the 


hand that smote them ?’? Would they enter a con- | 
test in which they cannot hope to gain, but must |, 
Would not France, Holland, | 
Belgium, Prussia, and every other manufacturing | 
district of Europe, be immensely benefited by a | 


lose immensely ? 


war between England and the United States? 


A 


moment’s reflection would convince any one that | 
[ have no 


such would necessarily be the case. 
fears, then, of European interference. Give them 
the dollars and cents, and the fighting will be left 
to England alone. 

France only waits another war between England 
and the United States, to pass England in many, 
perhaps all branches of manufactures, and to re- 


world. And where France is, there will Belgium 
also be. Their feelings are identical; the blood of 


their Sovereigns are blended; the hearts of their | 
people beat in unison. Holland, too—once the mis- | 


tress of the ocean, carrying a broom at her mast- 


Such caleula- | 
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head, as indicative that she swept the sea; now, a 
|, mere remnant of her former greatness—will not be 
| found an ally of the Power that stood calmly by, 
| and witnessed her dismemberment; nor will she 
| fail to countenance any measure calculated to crip- 

ple her greatrival in manufactures. Does any per- 

son believe that any of the petty Princes of the 

German States will be seduced to lend their aid to 

England? Do not gentlemen know that the peo- 

ple of those States are anxiously waiting such an 

opportunity as a war between England and the 

United States would afford them, to throw off the 

yoke under which they are now croaning? No 

people in all Europe are more attached to the pure 
principles of Republicanism, than they are; nor 
are any more thoroughly prepared for the im- 
portant task of self-government. 
3ut how stands the question of interference against 
our ** system,”’ with reference to the great Autocrat 
of all the Russias? Have we anything of an un- 
friendly character to apprehend from that quarter ? 
Will he forget the management of Lord John 

Russell on the Bosphorus, by which he was pre- 
| vented from extending his power and domain over 

the fairest partof Turkey? No, those acts, those 
| intrigues, will not be forgotten. We have everything 

to hope for, but nothing to fear, in that quarter. 
, Ina struggle with England, I should, with great 
confidence look to Russia as an ally, if we needed 

one; and if war should come, and that war be a 
|| ** world’s war,’’ as some believe, I doubt not that 

Russia will be found side by side with this glorious 

Union. Mueh as has been said against the Em- 

peror Nicholas, I declare to you, sir, that I have 

more confidence in the honor and integrity of that 
potentate, than in any other of the crowned heads 
of Europe. Not that | approve of his numerous 
deeds of violence against the principles of national 
liberty; far be that from me. But when the head 
of a nation acts openly, boldly, and fearlessly , as 
he does, [ am always disposed to give some credit 
| for honesty of purpose, and never despair of such 

Sovereigns coming to a just sense of the relative 
| rights of the sovereign people and their servants. 
We have also been reminded that danger ts to 
| be apprehended from Mexico—that she may seek 
| to avenge her imaginary wrongs. Having treated 
her fairly and honorably, we shall look for simi- 
lar treatment from her. If, however, she is dis- 
posed to be further duped by England, and shall 
make an attack upon us, we shail let out the man- 
agement of her case by the job; and as the State 


| business, having executed some excellent ‘ jobs”’ 


doubtedly be eager for the contract; and to them I 
doubt not it will be given. Texas would ask no 





territory of California, or one or two Mexican 
mines. 

The gentleman from Virginia warned us of the 
baleful influences which a war would have on the 
currency of our country; the tendency it would 
| have to inundate our country with paper money; 
and the effect such a state of things would pro- 


the country. ) 
thy of the most profound consideration. When 
we look abroad in this and other countries, and 
behold the baleful influences of paper money upon 
every people where it has or does exist; witness- 
ing the wide-spread ruin it has brought upon the 
masses; heaping wealth on the few, whilst it beg- 
gared the many; controlling and corrupting the 
ballot-box; subsidizing the press; corrupting the 
halls of legislation; defiling the judiciary; spurn- 
ing the law;—when we see all this accomplished 
by the power of paper money, we should guard 
with great care the influence which our acts here 
might have upon this potent agent. But, sir, much 
as I fear this paper-money engine of corruption, 
yet my confidence in the honesty and patriotism 
of the people is so strong, that they, with proper 


| tion of currency, will undoudtedly prevent its fur- 
ther progress; even should war be the result of 
passing this resolution now before us, which I do 
not believe to be even probable. Let the present 
Congress do its duty in establishing proper agen- 
cies for the safe-keeping and disbursement of the 
|| people’s money, and thereby relieve the present 


duce upon the morals, the trade, and commerce of | 
These objections are certainly wor- |! 


of Texas has had some experience in that line of | 


|| other compensation for the management of all our || 
| difficulties with Mexico, than a portion of the small | 


|| legislation on our part touching directly the ques- | 
vossess herself of those possessions of which she | 


1as been robbed by this common plunderer of the | 
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Secretary of the Treasury of the United States from 
performing what to him must be a painful duty, of 
furnishing, through Government funds, the food 
upon which those bank vampires feast, and my word 
for it, the power of paper money will be checked 
Let this Congress co-operate with those States 
that are now engaged in the great work of exter- 
minating banks of issue: then I shall have no fears 
of their powers being increased under any contin- 
gency growing out of our action upon this resolu- 
tion. And Il must here express the earnest hope, 
that my distinguished friend from Virginia will 
bring the force of his gigantic intellect and his great 
moral and political influence to bear upon the legis- 
lative action of the Old Dominion, so as to place 
her in the front rank, as she has been in other creat 
works of reform, of the enemies of banks, and 
the friends of the currency of the Constitution. 
Let that rentleman £0 home, not in the way that 
another distinguished gentleman was once, on this 
floor, commanded to ** go home,’’ but let him go 
there with the all-powerful effusion of his mind, 
and the work of his pen, and soon will the foul 
blot of tolerating a rag-money currency be swept 
from her statutes; and once more will that honor- 
ed Commonwealth stand erect on the platform of 
her ancient glory. Yes, sir, let us all do our duty; 
let us carry out the principles as avowed by the 
Baltimore convention, al responded to by the 
people; let us modify and correct the unjust and 
unequal tariff of 1842; have the revenue of the 
Government collected in *‘ the hard;’’ see that it 
is safely kept, and honestly disbursed; and then 
we may hurl defiance in the teeth of those hot-beds 
of villany and corruption. 

In the great State which I, in part, have the 
honor to represent here, the democracy have com- 
menced the great work of extermination against 
all banks of issue. We have planted ourselves 
on the broad platform of the Constitution, and 
sworn eternal hostility against all and every sys- 
tem of paper money. That nothing short of a 
war of extermination will reach the evil, sad ex- 


perenne has taught us in the west and southwest. 


| erable 
| and soneenng 
| pendants. 


at San Jacinto, and other places, she will un- || 


avery prapennes to improve or render more tol- 
the banking system, was met with the scorn 
yt of those plunderers and their de- 
nstead of honestly endeavoring to im- 
prove the system, their constant aim seemed to be, 
to throw open still wider the floodgates of fraud 
and corruption. Their conduct and their purses 
gave sale demonstration that they fully appreci- 
ated the power of ** paper money” to ‘* fertilize 
the rich man’s field with the sweat of the poor 
man’s brow.’’ Under these circumstances we 
have entered the field, and, by the blessing of God, 
we shall never leave it till every vestige of paper- 
money banking is swept from our border. Let 
not the friends of monopoly lay the false hope to 
their bosoms, that we thal be driven from our 
yosition. ‘* Revolutions never go backwards.” 
3e the war one of twelve months or twelve years, 


we will always be found at our post. But, sir, 


| with a cause so just, and a standard-bearer so 


able, so brave, and so fearless, as he whom the 
democracy of Ohio delight to honor with the high- 
est commission in their army, the contest cannot, 
it will not, be long. 

Those gentlemen who assume that this notice, 
if given, will produce war, urge, among other rea- 
sons why we should avoid it, the embarrassed con- 
dition of the States. It is true, that most of our 
States are deeply embarrassed; that the delusions 
of our banking system have led the people into a 
wild, visionary, ruinous system of internal im- 
em which has brought upon us a most 
yurdensome debt. These debts, however, afford 
one of my strongest reasons for believing that 
there will be no war. And why? Because those 
debts are generally due the subjects of Great Brit- 
ain. And to what class of her subjects? To the 
aristocracy—the very class who will have to bear 
the burden of taxation necessary to furnish the 
means which would be required to prosecute 2-war 
against us. Do gentlemen think it probable that 
this class, who control the action of the British 
Government, will consent to an enormous increase 
of taxation, to conduct a war which will inevitably 
lose them two hundred millions of dollars of claims 
which they hold on our States? They know that 
the laws of nations make such debts a proper ob- 


| ject of reprisal; and they know, too, how strong 
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the probability is, that the States would avail || does the fear of British navies and armies disturb |! 


themselves of such a favorable and lezal mode of 
relieving their people from the burden of State 
debts, 

Much as I despise and repudiate repudiation, 
in the common acceptation of that term, yet I am 
prepared to proclaim, that I, for one, am prepared 
to stand by and justify the States in sponging out 
every vestire of State or corporation debts due the 
subjects of Great Britain, should they make war 
upon us for a territory which never did and never 
shall helone to them. Why have we not as good 
a richt to take and apply those State debts to in- 
demnify the people against the loss of sustaining 
a war of defence, as Great Britain had to force the 
Chinese empire to pay the expenses of a war of 


offence ?-—an offensive war, too, than which none 
more unholy and unriehteous was ever waged on 
earth !—na war which forced an innocent and harm- 


less people to tale and eat the cursed poison of their 
East India Company, in order that that company 
micht furnish more filthy lucre to keep up the luxu- 
ry and extravagance of the lords and nobles of the 
home Government. Believing the States justifi- 
able in thé course indicated, I hereby proclaim the 
doctrine to the 

line erew throughout the world: and warn 
them to keep their hands off State stocks, till 
nfter the settlement of the Oregon controversy. I 


whole stock-jobbing and stock- 


wry! 


am even prepared to go further, and declare, as I 
now do, that I shall justify the States, in the event 
of Eneland makine war upon us, to treat all claims 
which mav be transferred, after the civine of this 
to the subjects of other Governments, as 
i they belonged to the citizens and subjects 
of Great Britain. ‘To them, too, would the sponge 


he a proper application. 


notice, 


thane! 


Once more let me say to 
stock-jobbers, From State stocks “*keep hands off.’ 

Great pains have been taken, in the course of 
this discussion, to impress this House and the 
people at laree with the idea that, in case of a war 
with England, we would inevitably lose Oregon. 
How is this, sir? Would a war be certain to lose 
How? Why, say the opponents of 
this notice, heenuse we could not move a single 
vessel from our shores with a view of sailing 
around Cape Horn to Oregon, without having the 
mortification of seeing her shattered remains swept 
hack upon our coast by the first breeze. Sir, were 
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their ** dreams.’”’ 

They are much less disturbed in this respect than 
certain gentlemen from the boasted land of chivalry. 
They have seen ‘visions’? and dreamt ‘‘dreams,’’ 
until it has produced a disease, which in its type 
is clearly ‘‘intermittent;” the paroxysms returning 


| by-annually—differing in this respect from “inter- 


, 


mittents” generally. One year azo those diseased 
friends were in the state of ‘“‘anyrexy,’’ cool asa 


cucumber—no fears of Mexico, backed as she then | 


was by England and France, and “the gentleman 
with the white hat,’’ and his ‘*parlez-vous’’ man, 
Friday, to boot. 
retarded their onward march to the point at which 
they then aimed. 
An awful “‘paroxysm’’ has suddenly seized upon 
them, and they *‘shiver in the breeze.’’ 


navies unnumbered, 


With Paixhan guns 
And awful bombs, 


haunt their midnight slumbers! A mighty change | 
That | 
little Johnny Bull, about whom no one cared a fig | 
one year ago, has, in one short year, consumed suf- | 
ficient Oregon beef to make him grow a wondrous | 
But stop; these *‘visions’”’ and | 


has **come o’er the spirit of their dream.’’ 


ejiant indeed. 
‘‘dreams’’ are all the effusions of a disturbed im- 
agination; all the result of a “paroxysm.” 


question involving 
cotton pickers—will come up here, gentlemen will 


again be as “calm as a summer evening, and as | 


cool as the crystals of an April frost.”’ 


Mr. Chairman, having referred pretty fully to 


the consequences to us should a war unfortunately 
oceur, let us for a moment look to the available 
force which could be brought to bear against us, 
and to our defensive preparations on the seaboard 
and along our northern and northeastern frontiers. 
First, along the seaboard, where we find the pecu- 
liar friends of peace. 
tion in detail of the vast works of defence on the 
seaboard, their strength, or their efficiency in war. 
Nor will I stop to count the cost of all these works, 
and to state here, what we all know to be true, 





| come—this fleet which is to sack and burn our ci- 


_ be withdrawn from the protection, or rather syb. 
jection, of her colonies and possessions abroad 
a ——> 


Not a *‘vision,’’ nor a “dream”? | 


Jutnow, how changed thescene! | 
| one that only requires a few ardent and bold milj- 
Acres of | 
British bayonets suddenly flash upon their visions; | 


Be | 
patient; only wait one year, and they will again be | 
found in a perfect state of apyrexy. Then, when | 
perhaps the question of annexing California—a | 
i cotton bales and locomotive | 


| revolutionary mass found in her factories and work- 


I shall not attempt a deserip- |) ™ ; t 
|| See the difficulty which the Government now has 
| to keep them in subjection, although they now 
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selves. ‘Io doubt their ability or their disnos). 
tion, would be a base slander on their patriotism 
and their valor. Having the utmost confidence in 
both, I shall look, should the conflict come, for a 
repulsion of the enemy as signal as that which they 
received on the plains of New Orleans. 

But from whence is this great British fleet to 


ties—about which so much has been said? W)j it 


and from her disturbed and discontented millions 
at home? No, sir; she dare not withdraw hor 
fleets and armies from her India possessions. Her 
one hundred and fifty millions of down-troddey 
subjects in that quarter are a dangerous material; 


tary leaders to enable them to give employment to 
all the power which she can muster in that quarter, 
Let us furnish them with a Boone, a Croghan, and 
a Wayne; and if they don’t keep all the naval and 
land power of England in that quarter of the world 
in employment, lam much mistaken. But how 
stands the matter with reference to her home squad- 
ron? Dare she withdraw her forces from her home 
possessions? Look at old Ireland: behold in her 
bosom the accumulated elements of explosion, 
which have been gathering there for ages; elements 
that will soon explode war, or no war. Look at 
seven-eighths of her population, panting for an op- 
portunity to strike a blow for ‘‘repeal.”’ Instead 
of daring to withdraw, she would have to multiply 
tenfold her forces in and around that island; and 
even then the well-known battle-cry of 

“ Hereditary bondsmen, know ye not, 

That he who would be free, himself must strike the blow,” 
would come thundering from every hill and from 
every dale, and one great, united blow would sever 
forever the bonds of union, which every true-heart- 
ed Irishman hates ‘* with a holy hatred.” Letus 
now withdraw from the “ green sod,” cross the 
channel, and look for a moment ‘on that terrible 


shops. Look at their dependence upon our cotton 


fields for employment, and consequently for bread. 


have an uninterrupted supply of the raw material, 
out of which they make their scanty subsistence. 


those noble craft manned by the granite-hearted, 
iron-nerved spirits of the last war, thus sent back ? 
The naval history of our country tells that story. 
‘ee And who, after looking over Cooper’s Naval His- 

7 tory, can stand up here and talk of our navy and 
eae its powers, when compared with that of England, 


Stop this supply for six or twelve months, and 
how many troops could they withdraw to seni here; 
or rather, how many thousand, in addition to what 
they now have, would be required to keep in sub- 
| jection this terrible mass? Every attempt to keep 
them down would be hopeless. They would force 


that the whole American family has been heavily 
taxed to defray the expenses. Neither will I refer 
to the notorious fact, that the immense population | 
inhabiting the northern and northeastern shores, 
which are washed for two thousand miles by Brit- 
ish water, have always borne the unjustand unequal 
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as some gentlemen have done, without hiding their 
faces in the mantle of sh But what, ex- 
claim those fatherly eentlemen, will become of our 
etizens in Oregon? Might I not with more pro- 
priety ask, what will become of the British in Or- 
eron? Sir, our Yankee boys and western rangers 
there, as everywhere else, know how to take care 
of themselves. Why, say those gentlemen, it will 
be an easy matter for Eneland to convoy around 
by sen a force sufficient, with the Hudson Bay 
Company, to exterminate every American from 
the soil. Have those zentlemen forgotten that, be- 
sides the eight to ten thousand emigrants now in 
that country, we have eighteen thousand whale- 
meninthe Pacific, than whom none more brave 
or more patriotic ever floated on an American bot- 
tom? Tet those brave and fearless seamen be 
called into the service with their three years’ stock 
of provisions—an amount with which they 
supply themselves with leavine home. 
them immediate assurances that, should 
their services be needed, we will pay them as lib- 
erally as we do those in our regvular naval service: 
and in six months after the commencement of a 
war, not a John Bull would dare show his face 
south of 54° 40’. They will enter the sérvice of 
their country with pride and pleasure. They will 
run their shipping into the Columbia; protect it 
there with the euns which they always carry, 
mounted in forts and fortifications: and, with the 
arms which we can furnish them by land and sea, 
this Oreron band of twenty-eight thousand per- 
sons will bid defiance to any power which may be 
broucht against them. 

Sir, we are not alarmed about the safety of the 
people of Oregon, nor are they, at the idea of giv- 
ing this nouce. They see no *“ visions;’’ nor 


rme ? 


always 
before 
(vive 


a 


system of taxation, which went to build up those 
seaboard defences; and that they stood up under 
all this without a murmur, notwithstanding these 
vast sums were applied for the benefit of our breth- 
renin another section of ourUnion. We have not, 
heretofore, nor do we now, complain about the ap- 
plication of large and liberal sums of money to en- 
able our friends to defend their property, their fire- 
sides, and their lives. It is true, however, that we 
have not been able to see the propriety of entirely 
overlooking the defences of our lake shores. We 
have looked to the vast preparations of Great Brit- 


ain on the opposite shore, and then to our defence- | 


less homes. We thoueht of our neglect, but we 


murmured not. We beheld their ship canal around | 


the falls of Niagara, through which her fleets 
micht reach all our towns and cities—whose com- 


mercial importance has already outstripped many || 
on the seaboard—and sack and burn them without | 
a shot or gun furnished by the General Govern- | 


ment to defend them with. Still, with all this ne- 


glect of every interest on our northern border, we || 
Should war come, we shall not | 
trouble ourselves much about defensive arrange- | 


will not complain. 


ments; it will be an offensive war from the start 
with us. We shall save John Bull all trouble 
about meeting us on this side of the lakes. 


numerous to mention. And if our friends on the 


senboard—after having nearly all the money which | 
has been spent since the foundation of our Govern- | 


ment applied for their benefit—cannot defend their 


homes and their property against any attack from | 
any quarter, then their degeneracy must be great | 
indeed; but they can defend, and wil! defend them- © 


| stoppage of the cotton mills. 


| government, though most 
| have never struck a blow. 


We | 
shall take great pleasure, too, in saving him the |! 
trouble of attending the locks on the Welland canal; | 
and we shall do sundry other acts of kindness, too | 


any Minister into a peace in sixty days afier the 
‘* Give us bread, 
give us peace that we may earn it, or give us 
blood.’? These would be the cries that would 
greet the ear of a Minister from every quarter of 
the kingdom. Would the Minister yield? [leave 
gentlemen, who have given this matter a passing 
thought, to answer for themselves. For my part, 
I doubt not that the almighty voice of the people 


/can make their servants obey even in Old Eng- 


land. 

Let us now, in this examination of British safe- 
ty in case of war with us, come nearer home. 
How stand matters in reference to the Canadas, and 
her whole North American possessions? Can she 
depend on a friendly reception even in this part of 
her household? Will she not here see that which 
will admonish her that ‘discretion is the better 

art of valor???’ Look to the last attempt at revo- 
lodien, and that by a mere handful of those who 
pant for freedom. The most brave, the most val- 
uable portion of their v*opulation—that portion 
who harbor the most wtdview hatred of the home 
t prudent and cautious, 
hey await that which 
some gentlemen so much dread—a war between 
this Government and England. They are cool, 


prudent, calculating men, who well knew that 
the attempt at revolution in 1839 was folly: - 
wi 


let their prayed-for contest come, then you 
see thousands of her yeomanry rush to our stand- 
ard, and defend it with their last drop of blood. I 
claim that we who live adjacent to and on the 
frontier of the Canadas know the feelings and de- 
sires of our brethren across the border too well 
to be deceived. And permit me here to add, that 
the desire to be freed from British tyranny '8 
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not confined to the people proper, but has also | 
found its way into their temples, their high places; | 
that even “the watch dogs of the tower” are pant- | 


ing for the day—the hour of their deliverance. 


Should the conflict come, and the two armies on | 


our northera border be brought face to face, a scene 
will be witnessed to which a similar one at Tren- 
ton was a mere miniature. 


A word in reference to a substitute offered here | 


for the resolution reported by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. I have watched that subsutute 
since 1t first made its appearance in the other end 


of the Capitol, being satisfied, from the first glimpse 
I got at it in the Senate, that it would constitute the 


latform upon which the secret and open enemies 
of the notice would plant themselves. ‘That it will 
prove the rallying ground of the mass of the Whig 
arty in this Hall is already apparent. When 1 
poked to the fountain, or rather the State from 


which this proposition comes, I must confess that | 


] was no little surprised. I had formed the idea 


that any proposition coming from that State would | 


be characterized by that open, bold, fearless, and 
independent trait, which usually distinguishes their 
people. Not so, however, in this case. A more 
mean, cowardly, skulking, irresponsible propo- 
sition never found its way into this Hall. Sir, 1 
loathe and detest it; from my very soul do I de- 
spise it; and 1 hope it may be met with the con- 
tempt it deserves from every true friend of Oregon. 
What would gentlemen be at? Do they desire to 
evade all responsibility, and put the whole on the 
shoulders of the President, and this, too, after ar- 
guing for weeks that this notice is nothing more 
nor less than a declaration of war; showing by 
their acts and deeds that they are desirous of put- 
ting the whole war-making power, which properly 
belongs to Congress, into the hands of one man? 
A pretty commentary this upon your twelve years’ 
whining against the * one man power.” I cannot, 


I will not, believe that such a course meets a re- | 


sponse from the great mass of the gallant hearts of 
**Old Kentucky.’’ They spurn the idea of shift- 
ing responsibility from their shoulders, and they 


will yet spurn the man who thus seeks to place | 


them in a false position. 


But the most humiliating part of this proposition | 


is yet to be told. After authorizing the President 
to give or not give the notice—which, according to 
Whig logic here, means to ‘“‘ make or not make 
war, ’—just as he pleases, the whole proposition 
winds up with the bold proviso that it shall not be 
given ‘‘ till after the Siommsaeh of the present 
session of Congress.’ . Yes, sir; after the whole 
ower and responsibility of making war (so Whig 
ogic will have it) is put on the President, they 
turn round and most impiously say, ‘“* Mr. Presi- 
dent, don’t give this notice now; don’t make war till 
after we get out of this city; for if you do, we 
might find it convenient to follow in the footsteps 
of our illustrious predecessors, ‘‘ the Bladensburg 
racers.” 

Qne word as to the object of the Whigs in as- 
suming this extraordinary ground. They no doubt 
still find themselves haunted by their Federal 
brethren who fell (politically) in the celebrated 
Hartford convention battle. Those ‘ perturbed 
spirits”? have unquestionably admonished their 
lineal descendants that it is highly expedient in all 
matters pertaining to this notice, to play a kind of 
a ‘ good-God-good-devil” game. ‘*That’s our 
game,’’ say they. ‘If the Picton give the no- 
tice in accordance with our substitute, and it should 
be followed by war and some serious consequen- 
ces, we can turn upon the Democratic party, and 
say, Gentlemen, we are not responsible; this is all 
the fault of your wicked President; he gave the 
notice too soon; he gave it too late; we wash our 
hands of all this; the blood be on your heads.” 
*‘But look on the other side,’ say they; “ here 
again is a glorious chance for escape. If the Presi- 
dent takes all the responsibility, and gives the no- 
tice, and the peaceable acquisition of Oregon should 
follow, why we can modestly tell our countrymen 
that we, too, were in favor of the notice; that we 
were for Oregon—for every inch of Oregon; and 
that we acted a brave and fearless part in behalf of 
all the proceedings which led to its acquisition. 
We will show most conclusive] 


cases,”’ 


Should this scheme of thrusting on the President 


19 








| tlon. 


| this House. 
| proposition, which would leave it to arbitrators 


_ case of disagreement, to select an umpire? 
, tlemen can certainly see at a glance that this is a 


, that cases alter | 
circumstances, as well as that circumstances alter | 


ugmentation of 


A 


‘the Navy—Mr. Fairfie 
powers to perform duties which properly belong 
to Congress, and which the people sent us here to 
perform—if this scheme succeeds, let me assure 
gentlemen that there will be no ‘* backing-out’’"— 
no cowardly evasion of responsibility. He has 
the nerve that will not quail before any power, 
save the power of God. The notice will be given 
with that promptness which characterizes all his 
acts. But, sir, I shall oppose, with all the power 
which T may possess, this or any other effort to 
transfer powers from the legislative to the execu 

tive department of this Government. The power 
to make treaties unquestionably belongs to the 
President and Senate jointly; but the power to un- 
make, or abrogate, can only be performed in two 
ways consistent with the Constitution. First, by 
the President and Senate in making a new treaty, 
the provisions of which may set aside the old or 
pre-existing one; and, secondly, by the joint action 
of both Houses of Congress. Our object, as ex® 
pressed on all sides of the House, is, to abrogate the 
treaty of 1818, as renewed in 1827 between Eng- 
land and the United States, which is clearly a le- 
gislative duty, that cannot be performed constitu- 
tionally by any other power than the joint power 
of both Houses of Congress, as proposed by the 
resolution before us. 

[At this stage of his remarks, a message from 
the President was presented to the House, by Mr. 
Walker, his private secretary, enclosing the late 
correspondence between Mr. Pakenham, the Brit- 
ish Minister, and Mr. Buchanan, the Secretary of 
State, containing a proposition by the former, and 
a rejection by the latter, to arbitrate the subject 
of dispute in Oregon. After the reading of this 
correspondence, Mr. Frizs resumed his remarks, 
as follows:] 

Mr. Chairman, my time being nearly expired, 
I shall add but little more. Permit me to say, 
however, that the character of this correspondence 
inspires me with new hope of success and refresh- 
ed confidence in the firmness of the Administra- 
To have yielded to arbitration—such arbi- 
tration as proposed—would have been a betrayal 
of the just expectations of the American people. 


| Who would trust the adjudication of our rights in 


Oregon to any crowned head? None, I hope, in 


And who would accede to that other 


selected from both Governments, with power, in 
Gen- 


gambling proposition, by which England would 
have two oe to our one. The original arbi- 
trators would undoubtedly disagree; nothing else 
could be expected; and then from whence would 
come the umpire? Not from the United States— 
not from England—but just where England would 
want him from—from some European State. 
Where would be the difference between this mode 


' . . . e 
of settlement, or leaving it to a foreign Power at 


once? All the power being in the umpire, and 
that umpire being foreign, there could be no dif- 
ference, of course. Sir, all those propositions to 
arbitrate are essentially the same; and I therefore 
glory in the prompt rejection of them all. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sorry to see a disposition 


manifested here to create the impression that there | 
is a war party in this House; and from the lan- | 


guage of some gentlemen, I doubt not that upon 
the ** West’’ is to be charged the major part of 
this supposed war spirit. Sir, we spurn the charge, 
direct or indirect, of being desirous of urging this 
Government into an unnecessary war. We areas 


emphatically a peace-loving people as those in any | 


other section of this nation. The people which I 


have the honor to represent, estimate as highly as | 
any others the blessings of peace; they know its | 
benign influences upon science, the arts, religion; | 


upon everything tending to the happiness of man- 
kind. 


grip as unyielding as death. Those rights must 


, be Sree ane Cost it treasure, cost it blood, they 
a 


shall be preserved. We have entered the field to 
maintain those rights, “ peaceably if we can, for- 
cibly if we must.’’? We pitched our tents, and, if 
God willing, they shall never be struck till the 


‘ Oregon. 


But, sir, firm and fixed as our convictions | 
are of the blessings of peace, we will never be || 
found willing to yield to any other than an honor- | 
able peace. To our rights we shall cling with a | 
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AUGMENTATION OF THE NAVY. 
SPEECH OF MR. FAIRFIELD, 
OF MAINE, 
In Senate, January 27, 1846. 


On the Bill providing for an augmentation of 
Navy. 


the 


The following bill was taken up for considera- 
tion: 


A BILL providing for the augmentation ef the naval force 
ef the United States, and for other purposes 

Be it encicted by the Senate and House of Re presentatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, Vhat 
the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, au 
thorized to cause to be built, equipped, and employed in the 
naval service of the United States, TEN sTEAM-siHiPs, OF 
ve-sels of war, to be coustructed of iron, if practicable, to 
wit: three of the class of frigates, five of the class of sloops 
of war, and two of a smaller class. 

Sec. 2. ind be it further enacted, That the President be, 
and he is hereby, further authorized, if) in his opinion, at 
any time before the commencement of the next regular ses- 
sion of Congress the public exigencies should require it, to 
eause to be completed all the frigates and sloops of war now 
upon the stocks, and to repair and put into acuve service all 
the sloops or vessels of War now in ordinary. 

Src. 3. nd be it further enacted, That the President be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to purchase or collect such 
naval supplies, materials, and ordnance, as his judgment 
may deem tie public interest requires, limiting the anwount 
to the appropriation for Uiis purpose hereinalterwards 
made. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That, in earrving into 
effect the first section of this bill, the President be, and he 
is hereby, authorized to cause said ships or vessels to be 
built under coutraect, if, in his Opinion, the public interest 
vould thereby be promoted. 

Sec. 5. Mad be it further enacted, That, for the purpose 
of ecarrving into effect the foregoing provisions, the sum of 
five million six hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars 
to wit: for the building.and equipptnig the ships and vessels 
provided for in the first section of this bill, two million nine 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars; for completing the 
ships and vessels now upon the stocks, one million five 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars; for repairs of ships 
and vessels in ordinary, six hundred and twenty five thou 
sand dollars; for the purchase of naval supplies, materials, 
and ordnance, five hurtired thousand dollars—be, and the 
same is hereby appropriated, to be paid out of any money 
iu the treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 6. nd be it further enacted, That so much of the 


| first section of the act approved March Sd, 1545, entitled 


“An act making appropriations for the naval service for the 
year ending the 30th of June, 1846,°? as limits the whote 
number of petty officers, seamen, or ordinary seamen, hands- 
men, and boys in the naval service, to seven thousand five 
hundred, be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 


Mr. HANNEGAN pecesarne the following 
amendment, offered by him several days since, 
which was also made a portion of the special and 


_ order of this day: 


Sec. 7. ind be it further enacted, That the entire pro 

ceeds from the sales of the public lands accruing to the Uni 

ted States be, and the same are hereby, appropriated to the 
immediate building and equipment of ten additional steam 
vessels of war of the first class of frigates: and for this pur 

pose, the President of the United States is hereby author 

ized to apply forthwith the sum of two millions and seven- 
ty-seven thousand dollars, being the amount received during 
the past year from land sales, out of any meney in the 
treasury not otherwise appropriated; said vessels to be 
constructed of the same material as the vessels provided tor 
in the first section of this bill. 


Mr. FAIRFIELD said, this bill having been 


| presented to the Senate unaccompanied by a re- 
| port from the Committee on Naval Affairs, some 


\| 


explanation of its principles and details, and of the 


| Views in which it originated, will probably be ex- 


pected. That duty, devolving as it did upon him- 


' . 
self, should be performed as briefly as the nature 


of the case would admit, and without any attempt 


| at elaboration or ornament. 


The bill provides for an augmentation of our 
naval force—and though all should concur in its 
propriety, or in an increase to some extent at least; 
the reasons for such assent may be various if not 
diverse. And for this, among other reasons, the 
presentation of the bill was not accompanied by a 
report from the committee. They preferred that 


| not only each member of the committee, but that 


each member of the Senate might be at full liberty 
to give his support to the bill without committing 


himself to any particular views, whether bellicose 
_ or peaceful, though for himself, he (Mr. F.) could 


conceive of no view of the subject incompatible 

with a ready support of the measure now pro- 

posed, ; 
To those who are averse to war under any cir- 


/ cumstances, and to those who cannot and will not 


_ discern any specks of war in the distant horizon, 
stars and stripes wave over Oregon, every inch of , this bill may still commend itself. Our unexam- 
|| pled increase of population, business, and wealth 
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—our widely extended and crowing commerce— | 


the respect with which we should endeavor, as a 


matter of interest, at least, if from no higher con- | 


nideration, to inspire foreign nations, will afford 
abundant justification for the measure now pro- 
The commerce of the country 18 no sec- 
tional or partial interest. Through this, nearly the 
whole revenues of the country are derived, and 
every man who is liable to pay a tax, is More or 
less, directly interested in its protection and its 
success. The committee have not, therefore, hesi- 
tated in coming to the conclusion, or rather he 
should speak for himself as a member of it, that 


posed. 


independently of any anticipated early rupture of | 


the peaceful and friendly relations subsisting be- 
tween this and foreign countries, an increase of our 
naval force is highly expedient, if not absolutely 


necessary. At the worst, in the language of the 


Secretary, it will be but an * anticipation of what | 


at an carly day would be required even in case of 
the establishment of harmony with all nations.” 

But other views may be taken, and for one he 
was not disposed to blink them. It cannot be the 
part of wisdom to shut our eyes to the true condi- 
tion of things. Dangers are not avoided or dimin- 
ished by refusing to look them resolutely in the 
face. For himself, he might indulge unnecessary 
apprehensions; but he thought he saw a spirit 
abroad in the earth that would yet compel us, 
whatever may be our notions of war, and however 
peaceful our inclinations, to arm in self-defence— 
to ficht for our very political existence. 

I: is true that the principles and policy of our 
Government, the character, pursuits, and senti- 
ments of our people, all tend, in an eminent and 
almost irresistible degree, to the maintenance of 
peace and good fellowship with the whole world; 
yet no one can fail to perceive that the elements of 
war, now apparently slumbering, may be set in 
commotion by a word or a breath. The Demo- 
eratic principle—the principle of self-zovernment— 
is making a sure, iv not rapid progress in the world. 
If the rotten Governments of the Old World are 
not vow reeling under its influence, the time is not 
fur distant when they will be shaken to their very 
eentre. And when they shall tonple and fall, as 
he religiously believed they would, the shouts of 
joy that would go up from the down-trodden and 
oppressed millions would not be more distinetly 
heard than the principle of elernal progress would 
be distinetly visible. But this is not to be accom- 
plished without a struggle. No one is so weak as 
to suppose it. ‘The pleasures of power are never 
voluntarily relinquished. ‘Too long have a small 
portion of the human race rioted upon the spoils 
wrung from the toil and sweat, and from the blood 
even, of the masses, to relinquish them without a 
long, a desperate, and an agonizing struggle. And 
in this struggle will the altar from which this Dem- 
ocratie fire is kindled be overlooked? Will Dem- 
eratic America, from which these glorious influ- 
ences are constantly emanating, be regarded with 
a friendly eye? Will there be no attempt to ex- 
tinguish the sun which has thus been illuminating 
all the dark places of the earth, and carrying light 
and life to poor, crushed, down-trodden humanity? 
for one, he could not doubt, with the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan, that the conflict was to 
come; and when, on our side, it is for truth, for 
liberty, for humanity—for the great principles that 
lie at the foundation of the well-bems of man— 
when it is for the preservation and maintenance of 
our own free institutions, in God’s name let it 
come—the sooner the better. Of the result of such 
a contest, an infidel only could doubt. The pro- 
gress of humanity is a decree which humanity 
itself cannot resist. He who attempts it attempts 
it but to be erushed and overwhelmed. In that 
great contest it is clear that the only true republic 
upon earth—we, the people of the United States— 
will have to play a conspicuous part. Our destiny 
must be fulfilled. and he who would shrink from 
the responsibilities and duties which the enjoy- 
ment of liberty imposes, is unworthy of those en- 

joyments. 

"To some these views and apprehensions might 
appear to be farfetched, if not visionary. He 
could not regard them so. He could not regard 
them as entirely unworthy of consideration, even 
when regulating our military and naval establish- 
ments, especially when we hear from across the 
waters the doctrine of the balance of power so avowed 
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and extended as to embrace the continent of Amer- 


ica; and when we see so flagrant an instance of un- | 
authorized and unjustifiable interference with the | 


affairs of this continent as that lately witnessed at 
Buenos Ayres. For one, he would like to see that 


act properly rebuked, and the parties be made to | 
understand that it was not to be, and would not be, | 


tolerated. ‘The same remarks would apply to the 
interference of the same parties in our negotiations 
with Texas. 


ut he would pass to matters that no one could 


regard as of remote interest to us, or in any sense 


visionary. He would refer to the present existing | 


difficulties between this country and England, and 
he did not use the plural tense accidentally. 


difficulty presents itself. He wished it were so. 
But the hardy fishermen and lumbermen know 
that itis not so. These differences, now scarcely 
known beyond the boundaries of Maine, and if 
known may be regarded as of very little import- 


ance, may yet assume a magnitude now little | 


dreamed of.” The speck no bigger than a man’s 
hand, may yet swell into a dark and portentous 
cloud. 


3y the convention concluded at London on the 


20th of October, 1818, the fisheries on the coasts of 
Labrador and Newfoundland were supposed to 
have been secured to the United States. And yet, 
by a construction grossly erroneous and unjustifi- 


able, the fishing vessels of Maine are almost daily | 


seized and confiscated under the decrees of petty 
provincial courts, while in the enjoyment of clear 


ae privileges, if not of their clear natural rights. {| 
1e convention alluded to, the citizens of the | 
United States were prohibited only from taking | 


By t 


fish within three miles of the coast. To acommon 


mind this would seem to present no difficulty. | 


Three miles from the coast or shore, is a phrase 


involving no ambiguity, and ought not to be a sub- | 


ject of difference between parties of any intelligence 
and uprightness of intention. British ingenuity, 
however—he would not say stimulated by British 


rapacity—has discovered that the proper mode of. 


ascertaining this distance is to draw a direct line 
from a Pa three miles outside of one cape or 


headland to a point three miles outside of another || 
cape or headland—thereby entirely excluding our | 


vessels from fishing within any of the deep inden- 
tations or bays which abound on the coast. 


for that cause in the provincial courts. 
More than one Secretary of State, he had under- 


stood, had remonstrated with the British Goverp- |! 
ment for this unjustifiable course, and had demand- | 


ed remuneration for the suffering fishermen. Thus 
far, however, our remonstrances and our demands 


have been treated with the coolest neelect, if not | 
To some this | 


ne it is a great | 
It is agrievance to which she will not si- | 


with the most sovereign contempt. 
may appeara small matter. To Mai 
matter. 
lently submit. 


But, sir, this is not all of which Maine has to | 


complain, and which should be regarded too as 


matters of national offence, and for which the full- | 


est and most satisfactory reparation should be de- 
manded. All will recollect by the late treaty of 


Washington, or Ashburton treaty , this Government | 
was supposed to have secured for Maine the free | 
But let me tell || 


navigation of the river St. John. 
you, sir, (said Mr. F.,) it is all moonshine. That 
provision in the treaty has been evaded by a subter- 
fuge gross and unjustifiable—a subterfuge utterly 
unworthy even of the nation practising it. 
third article of that treaty itis substantially stipu- 
lated that all the productions of that 
State of Maine watered by the St. John, trans- 


ported down that river, should be dealt with as if | 
they were the productions of the British provinces; | 


that no higher duty should be imposed upon the 
former than upon the latter. To evade this pro- 
vision, and prevent Maine from deriving any ad- 
vantage under it, this device is resorted to: A 
heavy duty is imposed upon timber passing down 
the river, alike upon that cut upon the British and 
American sides of the line, adhering, it was ad- 
mitted, to the letter of the treaty. But to compen- 


sate the provincial operator for this exorbitant de- 
mand upon his profits, or to render the tax a nul- | 
lity to him, and to render the treaty privilege 


—Mr. Fairfield. 


He | 
knew that to the eyes of many, but one subject of | 


So |: 
that under this construction, our vessels have been | 
seized when actually more than fifteen miles from | 
any coast or shore, and subsequently condemned || 


By the | 


part of the | 
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| entirely nugatory and valueless to the citizens of 

Maine, the Government charges the provincial op. 
erator nothing for ** stumpage,”’ in down-eas: ne. 
guage—or, in other words, for the privilege of ext. 
| ting the timber upon the crown lands. 

You may, perhaps, recollect the story, sir, of an 
old money-lender, who (having conscientious sery. 
ples, no doubt) would never violate the Jay |), 
taking usurious interest. Oh, no; not he. The 
note was always written for the precise amount of 
money loaned with legal interest. But then the 
old Shylock always had an old hat hanging jn the 
entry, which he was willing to sell to the poor bor- 
rower for twenty, fifty, or a hundred dollars, as 
the case might be, and thus secure his usurious jn. 
terest, without violating the letter of the law. The 
trick resorted to by the British Government under 
the treaty of Washineton, if not exactly parallel, 
at least falls within the same category. By this 
device the provincial lumber-man has an adyan 
| tage over the Maine lumrber-man just equivalent to 
the full value of the timber in the forest. 

This may also be regarded by many as a matter 
of small moment. To Maine itis a matter of much 
moment, not only as it affects her interests, but for 
the principle involved. Itis an important question 
how far bad faith and a violation of treaty engave- 
ments on one side, will release the other side from 
its obligations. At all events, this question, though 
now apparently so small, may yet create something 
ofa ripple upon the great ocean of international 
affairs. 

But to pass over these and similar questions, 
which, as he had said before, some may be disposed 
to regard as unimportant, we come to what all re- 
gard as the great question of difference between this 
| country and Easieohte meant the Oregon ques- 
tion. This may be settled amicably, and it may 


' not. Let us see how it stands at the present mo- 
ment. Our right and title to this territory—to the 


whole of it—from 42 degrees up to 54° 40’—has 
been demonstrated. The arguments of the two 
| distineuished Secretaries (Messrs. Catnoun ani 
Bucnanan) are irrefragable and conclusive. They 
are not only unanswered, but unanswerable. The 
'/ man who should now question our title would find 
himself subjected to the imputation of having either 
a weak head or an unpatriotic heart. 

But of this territory, thus incontestably ours, 
England claims over nine degrees, or what lies 
north of the Columbia river; and has never, upon 
any occasion, or under any circumstances, mani- 
fested a disposition to take less. Will she take 
| less? Thrice has the relinquishment of over five 
degrees—more than one-third of the whole territo- 
ry—been offered to her, and thrice has it been re- 
fused—peremptorily, ifnot contemptuously. Com- 

romise then has failed. Liberality and concession 
bets been met by illiberality and obstinacy. The 
arties now stand upon their rights. National 
onor and national disgrace are now involved in 
the issue. That England intends to maintain her 
claims, and is preparing for the result to which it 
inevitably tends, is manifest. Eminent British 
statesmen, embracing the different shades of party 
organization, have spoken in the British Parlia- 
ment of an ultimatum on their part, which, if ad- 
hered to, admits of but one alternative on ours— 
‘assent with disgrace, or dissent with war. It is 
true the voice of an individual, or of a few individ- 
uals, however exalted in station, is not always the 
voice of the nation. But regarding the debate in 
the British Parliament, in connexion with the tone 
_ of the public press, the feeling manifested by the 
people at large, the military and naval preparations 
for war which are being vigorously pushed by the 
| British Government, and who can doubt their de- 
sign, and to what it all necessarily tends. Sir, 1t 
would be worse than folly, it would be criminal, to 
shut our eyes to passing events, and the portel- 
tous consequences necessarily connected with 
|| them. . 
‘| ‘The parties, then, having taken their a 
|| grounds, what is to follow? Are we, as the dis- 
‘| tinguished Senator from Michigan asks, to recede ‘ 
| Shall we yield to the threats of power, what we 
‘have denied on the score of justice and equity ? 
|| Shall our fears be made to pander to our disgrace - 
| Never! The spirit of our fathers must have ceased 
‘to animate us ere we ean submit to disgrace so 
marked, so indelibly burnt, as it would be, into 
" Much as war is dreaded by 


} 
' our very foreheads. 
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the American people—dreadful and disastrous as 
are its consequences—there is yet a spirit in our 
people that would court it asa boon and a blessing, 
rather than incur the blighting and scathing effect 
of dishonor and disgrace. lor war, under such 
circumstances, we are always prepared, though 
we had not a gun mounted, nor a soldier enlisted. 
If he knew his own heart, this was said in no vain 
and boasting spirit. To boast of our prowess, 
would but betray our weakness. To attempt to 
influence such a Power as England by gasconade, 
would be idle and ridiculous, But to rely with 
calm, steady, sagacious, and firm confidence in 
our capacities and our power, in the justice of our 
cause, in the warm héarts, strong arms, and sound 
natriotism of our people, and in the blessings of 
>rovidence, could neither be weak nor presump- 
uous. 

Under all the circumstances of the case, then, 
what is it our duty todo? Should we go upon 
the ground that war is inevitable, and make suita- 
ble preparations to meet it? If so, this bill falls 
infinitely short of what it should be. Should we, 
on the other hand, regard peace as certain, and 
veyond the possibility of a rupture, and so do 
nothing? This, he apprehended, would be equally 
erroneous and short-sighted. The wise course, 
then, it appeared to him, was, to make such a be- 
ginning as, while it may not be entirely incom- 
patible with a state of peace, may yet afford to the 
country some sense of security against sudden at- 
tacks of the enemy upon our seaport towns. This 
medium, the Committee on Naval Affairs have en- 
deavored to attain in the present bill, and cannot 
but entertain the hope that a large majority of the 
Senate will be found to concur with them. 

Thus far, no reference has been made to our ex- 
isting relations with Mexico; and yet in these rela- 
lions some may find their strongest reasons for the 
support of this bill. In case of actual hostilities 
between the United States and Mexico, there could 
be no doubt, he apprehended, that an additional 
steam force would be absolutely indispensable. To 
encounter the winds and currents of the Gulf of 
Mexico, and to meet the kind of service that would 
be required on the Mexican coast, steam-ships 
would be peculiarly adapted. Whether that Power 
would yet manifest the fatuity and folly of provo- 
king a war with us, remained to be seen. Enough, 
however, he apprehended, was seen, to justify us 


in increasing our force to the extent provided in 
this bill. 








An additional consideration in favor of the bill, | 


and one entitled to no little weight, may be found 
in the fact that it is drawn, substantially, in con- 


formity with the recommendations of the distin- | 


guished gentleman at the head of the Navy De- 
partment. The Secretary of the Senate will please 


mittee in reply to their inquiries. 


“ Navy DepaRTMENT, January 8, 1846. 
“Sir: In reply to the inquiries proposed in your letter of 
the 22d ultimo, I have the honor to enclose to you a very 
full report from the heads of bureaux of this department. 
‘Although the naval preparations of commercial nations 
which are struggling to maintain themselves in an unnatu- 
ral position of greatness, is no criterion for a country like 
ours, which seeks only the occupation and defence of its 


own territory, the protection of its citizens and their inter- | 


ests, and the development of its own resources; and, al- 


though the existing naval establishment of the Uniied States | 


appears sufficient in all but sea-going steamers, fora con- 
dition of ascertained and undisturbed peace; yet the present 
aspect of our foreign relations makes it a duty to suggest 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs the propriety of greater 
preparations than the ordinary annual appropriations con- 
template. 

_“ These greater preparations should consist, as far as pos- 
sible, of such expenditures as wiil be but anticipations of 


What, at an early day, would be required, even in case of | 


the establishment of harmony with all nations. 

“They should consist, first, of an accumulation of naval 
materials and stores necessary for the rapid equipment of 
the vessels which are afloat, for such of those on the stocks 
as it may be desirable to employ, and for such others as 
c ongress may authorize to be built. If means are granted, 
immediate measures can be adopted for the collection of 
such materials and stores; and the early purchase of many 
of them would be but an anticipation of what would soon be 
required for ordinary expenditures. 


“The second branch of expense that should at once be | 


authorized at the discretion of the President, should be the 
repair and equipment of all the vessels in ordinary, and of 


the frigates and sloops on the stocks. Were such authority 


and means granted, the President could exercise a more free 
judgment in the selection of vessels for immediate prepara- 
tion, whilst the actual expenditure could be limited to ex- 
isting urgencies for the vessels, and unprofitable outlays be 
avoided, if peace should continue. 

“It is also advisable that the limitation heretofore im- 
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posed on enlistments in the navy, by which the number is 
confined to 7,500 seamen, be suspended for a definite peri- 
od, and that further enlistinents be authorized and provi- 


| ded for. 


“It is further proper, even in the event of peace, to in- 
crease Our sea-going steamers. At present, the United States 
have but two, the Princeton and the Mississippi, that can 
eruise at sea. I would recommend that authority be granted 


| for the construction of three steam-frigates, five steam- 


sloops, and two steamers of a smaller class. Such an in- 


| crease would not be disproportionate to our resources or 


wants in a time of profound tranquillity. 

“It will also become necessary to increase the ordnance 
and ordnance stores. This again would be but an anticipa- 
tion of expense, which, at an early day, must in any contin- 
gency be required. 

“* A system of steamers for harbor defence, to be thorough- 
ly effectual, would involve the necessity of a fleet of steam- 
ers for each harbor in the country. The enormous expense 
would be further increased by the annual repairs which 


' would require a repetition of the whole outlay once in 


seven or eight years. [tis still further to be considered, 


| that these steamers, being only for harbors and coasts, 


would, in time of peace, prove a costly burden without an 
adequate equivalent. In the event of war, the immediate 


employment of mereantile ships and steamers, for the de- | 


fence of ports, in co-operation with resident citizens, would 


| be attended with a less aggregate cost, and the facility of in- 


vention and activity of patriotism, would, as danger ap- 


| proached, be quickened to devise methods of defence, 
| which, though somewhat irregular, would prove effective 
| tilla force could be organized suited to the emergency. 


* Inquiries are now making into the capacity of our mer 


| eantile steamers for being thus employed; and the result 
| shall be conimunicated to you so soon as received. 


“The danger to be apprehended from inroads upon our 
territory by hostile fleets will be greatly diminished by the 
disasters consequent on storms, the necessity of frequent 
returns to port for supplies of provisions and water, the 
superadded want to steam-ships of fuel, the general inac- 
cessibility of the coast from shallowness of water, the cer- 


| tainty of vigorous resistance on the part of our citizens in 
| the more densely-peopled regions, and the uselessness of 
| naval attacks ona sparsely-settled coast for any permanent 


influence on the issue of awar. These circumstances have, 
in all times past, made great naval expeditions almost fruit- 


| less of results against remote settlements on land. 


| itself, and needs no comment of mine. 


«The measures recommended, if adopted, will not in- 
volve useless expense even on the continuance of tranquil- 
lity, and seem to be sufficient as precautionary against any 


contingency that is likely to occur, and as preliminary to a | 


more extended organization in the event it should become 
necessary. It will place the navy in a condition to inspire 
respect, to render aid in protecting our commerce, and to 
contribute effectively towards the preservation of peace. 
“GEORGE BANCROFT.” 


This document (continued Mr. F.) speaks for 


the characteristics of its origin. It is brief, com- 
prehensive, clear, forcible, and just. The com- 
mittee have substantially complied with its recom- 
mendations, and, they hoped, with the approbation 
of the Senate. 

It might not, perhaps, be improper, if the Senate 
would have patience with him, to furnish precise 


and accurate information in regard to the condition | 


of our navy, which he was enabled to do by infor- 


/ mation communicated by the heads of the naval 
| bureaus. 
to read the communication addressed to the com- | 


We have now at sea, or in port ready for service, 
one ship-of-the-line, six frigates, fifteen sloops-of- 
war, six brigs or schooners, four armed store-ships, 
one sea-steamer, and one steamer on Lake Eric. 


In ordinary, and which can be equipped in three | 
months, two ships-of-the-line, one razee, two frig- | 
ates, four sloops, one sea-steamer, two coast-steam- | 


ers, and two brigs, and one ship-of-the-line for 
harbor service. In ordinary, and that can be 
equipped in six months, another ship-of-the-line, 
one frigate, and two sloops. And in tirelve months, 
two small frigates could be razeed to large corvette 
sloops. 

This would give an aggregate force of five ships- 
of-the-line, one razee, nine frigates, two sea-steam- 
ers, twenty-three sloops, eight brigs and schooners, 
two harbor-steamers, and four armed store-ships. 

In addition to the foregoing, there are upon the 
stocks at the different navy-yards, four s Lips-of- 
the-line, three frigates, and two sloops-of-war; one 


| iron steamer building at Pittsburg, one for harbor 


defence contracted for at New York, and one ship- 
of-the-line, partially finished, at Sackett’s Harbor, 
on lake Ontario. 

Of these there could be completed in three montis, 
one frigate and one sloop. In six months, two frig- 
ates, one sloop, and the steamer at Pittsburg. 
twelve months, two ships-of-the-line. 
months, two more ships-of-the-line, 


_ed to the aggregate number of those afloat and in 


ordinary, would give us a navy of nine ships-of- 


the-line, one razee, twelve frigates, three sea-steam- 
ers, twenty-five sloops, eight brigs and schooners, 
' two harbor-steamers, and four armed store-ships. 


It bears | 


In | 


In fifteen | 
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We have also on hand, and in good condition, com- 
plete live-oak frames for twelve ships-of-the-line, 
twelve frigates, five sloops-of-war, and three small- 
er sailing vessels, two sea-steamers, and one coast- 
steamer. And incomplete live-oak frames for three 
ships-of-the-line, four frigates, three sloops, and 
two smaller sailing vessels, two sea and two coast- 
steamers, and a white-oak frame for a coast-steam- 
er. Contracts, it is understood, have been made 
for completing the frames of the ships-of-the-line 
and the frigates. 

‘The other materials on hand it may not be neces- 
sary at this me to enumerate. 

In view of these statements, it will be perceived 
that the country is not quite so destitute, he would 
not say of resources, but of almost immediate means 
of defence, as many have seemed to suppose. It 
has become fashionable of late, in certain quarters, 
to decry and undervalue our own means and re 
sources, and to magnify those of England. Com- 
paring the condition of the two countries now with 
what they were at the commencement of the last 
war, and the advantage will be perceived to be in 
finitely in our favor. Atall events, no reason can 
be perceived for yielding any of our just rights to 
a foreign Power, or of submitting to national in- 
dignity and wrong, because we are eee of 
protecting the one, or of resenting the ot ner. A 
just estimation of our means will not be likely to 
impair a just appreciation of our rights. . 

But notwithstanding this favorable view of our 
present condition and resources, it is clear that 
something further should be done. In regard to 
our vessels upon the stocks and those in ordinary, 
this bill invests the President with power to com- 
plete the one class and repair the other, as he may 
deem the exigencies of the country to require. 
The sum proposed to be appropriated for this pur- 
pose is, to be sure, somewhat large. But surely 
this need not create alarm to those who have coi- 
fidence in the President. If there shall be no pros- 
pect of war, as many insist, why, then, this ap 
propriation amounts to nothing. It stands upon 
the statute book, but not a dollar is taken from the 
treasury. But if Senators should be mistaken, and 
war should actually occur, or its near approach be 
| perceived to be inevitable, surely all would then 
admit the propriety of the appropriation for the 

purposes named. If the appropriation was out- 
right, depending upon no contingency, but to be 
expended at all events, he admitted that we might 
well hesitate to make it; but as it is contingent, 
and only to be used in case of necessity, he trusted 
the Senate would not withhold it. 

The naval supplies, materials, and ordnance 
provided for, it is believed will be needed under 
any circumstances. The appropriation for this 

yurpose is much smaller than that recommended 
i. the chiefs of the bureaus; but, under all the cir- 
cumstances, it is hoped will prove sufficient. At 
all events, he could not think the Senate would re- 
gard this amount as unreasonably large, but would 
cheerfully vote it. 

The building of the steamers provided for in the 
first section is, at the worst, but an anticipation of 
| what will be required at an early day, should our 

| peaceful relations with all nations remain entirely 
| undisturbed; and, under any circumstances, it 1s 
| believed that this kind of naval force will be found 
| peculiarly adapted to the wants of the country. 
| England and Fieien have a long start of us in this 
|, respect; and though he would not propose a rival- 
|| ship with either in regard to number and force 
| of war-steamers, or in amount of expenditure, yet 
| he was persuaded that some approximation to a 
medium point ought to be at once attempted. 
| Having no colonies in distant parts of the world 
\| to look after, or rebellious subjects abroad and at 
\ home to control, but operating at a port, as it 
|| 
| 


were—for by the rapidity of steam navigation, our 
| whole coast is reduced to a point—and abounding 
in facilities of every description, our naval power 
might be equal, for all practical and valuable pur- 
poses, to that of England, though far inferior in a 
numerical point of view. sates 

Asa last suggestion in favor of this bill, he would 
be permitted to say, that all the indications he had 
\| seen or heard of popular expectation upon this sub- 
| ject—and he had taken some pains to inform him- 

self, not relying upon the public prints—it was de- 
| cidedly in favor of this or some similar measure. 
There is a strong feeling among the people in favor 
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of putting the country in a posture of defence; and 
especially are their eyes turned towards the navy. 
The navy has ever been, and justly so, a favorite 
with the country. Its gallant services through the 
Tripolitan difficulties, its brilliant and glorious ca- 
reer during the war of 1812, will never be forgot- 
ten by the American people. Its gloriows achieve- 
ments are pot onby graven upon our memories, but 
nre consecrated by our love of country, and by the 
noblest attributes that dienify and adorn the char- 
acter of the man and the patriot. 

It is true, there may have been, and still are, 
abuses that need correction. No human institu- 
ton js pe rfect. They are. however, but spots up- 
on the sun; and even these, under the wise, saga- 
cious, and energetic administration of our present 
able and distinguished Secretary, are fast disap- 
pearing, 

One word in regard to the amendment proposed 
by his friend from Indiana, and he would be done. 
te wished he could regard it with more favor, 
knowing the spirit with which it was offered. That 


gentleman is always actuated by noble and patriotic | 


He, (Mr. F.,) however, feared the ef- 
fect of the amendment. Should this amendment 
be adopted, it might liave the effect of breaking 
down the bill. Tle should, therefore, feel com- 
petled to vote against it. 


impulse 4, 


AUGMENTATION OF THE NAVY. 
REMARKS OF MR. BENTON, 
OF MISSOURI, 

In Senave, January 27, 1846. 

(nm the Ball for the augmentation of the Navy. 

Mr. BEN'TON said: | have made no war speech 
this session; I have made no such speech, because 
I saw no war to justify war speeches, much less 
war measures. Thisi This bill 
isa war bill. It is broueht forward as such; it is 
advocated asssuch; it is recommended by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy as such; it is a war measure 
upon its face. We are now arrived ata point when 
words are things, when the Senate of the United 
States is to pronounce by acts, by a vote on this 
bill, on the que stion of peace or war as a fact—on 
the question of war as an impending event, so henr 
ane so probable as to call for the great augmenta- 
tion of the navy, and the enormous appropriation 
of money which this bill contemplates. If adopted 
or sanctioned by the Senate, it would be a solemn 
declaration on their part that they believed in this 
impending event—that they saw the approach of 
war—that they felt the necessity for a great and 
immediate effort to meet it; aud such a declaration 
ontheir part must have an immense effect upen 
the publie mind, 1 do not see this event, and 
therefore I cannot join in announcing it. T eannot 
join in making such a declaration to Europe and 
America—making it, especially in the weighty 
form of this bill, the adoption of which would have 
a serious effect upon the tre asury, as well as upon 
the public mind and the business of the « ountry. 

What isthe bill? The first section proposes ten 
ships of war—three of the class of fricates—to be 
built and equipped immediately. ‘The second one 
authorizes the President to complete and equip, 
and put into active service, all the vessels of war 
now on the stocks or in ordinary. Another sec- 
tion appropriates five millions six hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars to defray the expenses 
of these constructions and equipments; and the 
concluding section repeals all limitation on the 
number of men to be employed in the navy, and 
Jeaves the President at liberty to carry the number 
to what he pleases. In addition to all this, an 
amendment is offered by the Senator from Indiana 
on my right [Mr. Hannecan] for building ten 
more frigates of the first class, with an immediate 
appropriation of two millions of dollars, and a 
pl dge to the navy of all the pereeerare public 
lands; but as this is an amendment not yet put into 
the bill, I will waive further notice of it, and limit 
myself to what the bill actually contains. This is 
enough—the bill contains enough, in every point 
of view, to fix its character and to claim our atten- 
tion. To understand it, we must consider the pres- 
ent state of the navy and the additions which this 
bill proposes to make to it. We have now a naval 
establishment near three times as great as that of 


ina war ineasiure, 


| . . . ; . . ' 

the late war, costing above six millions of dollars 
i , ~ 
| per annum, and employing above seven thousand 
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men, exclusive of more than a thousand officers. 


| This establishment it is proposed to double, and 
| more than double, by the bill before us. 
The ships to be built, with those in ordinary and | 


upon the stocks—and there is a contingency stated 
on which the President is to exercise his discretion 
—will probably double the present number afloat: 
the money il proposes to appropriate will carry - 
the naval expenditure of the year from six mil- 


lions three hundred thousand dollars, to about || 


twelve millions; the men, now limited to seven 
thousand five hundred, are to be unlimited by law, 


and are to he whatever the service requires; and | 


that is about ten men to the gun—say a thousand 
for a ship-of-the-line, five hundred for a frigate, 
and so on down through brigs and sloops. 


the limitation is removed, some thirteen million 


dollars may be assumed as the cost of our naval | 
establishment if the bill is adopted. This is enor- || 
Why, sir, | 
the whole estimate for the support of the entire | 
Government for the coming year is only twenty- | 


mous—most enormous and appalling. 


one millions: the naval appropriation, as it now 
stands, is nearly the one-third of that sum. Yet 
here is a proposal to make it more than half— 
to carry it up to thirteen millions. Sir, a powerful 
party was overthrown a few years ago partly ~~ 
aery of extravagance, and their adversaries t 

assumed to carry on the entire Government for the 
thirteen millions which this bill now proposes to 
apply to a single branch of the public service. 
This is too much—entirely too much—for a peace 
establishment. 


tained, and as such it is fully presented by the 
chairman of the Naval Committee [Mr. Farrrireip)} 
and the Secretary of the Navy, under whose re- 
commendation it is drawn. As a war measure, 
then, I meet it, and oppose it in foto. IT see no 
war. I sce no sign of war sufficiently near and 


probable to justify this great war measure—to jus- || 


tify the American Senate in declaring to Europe 
and America that we are on the eve of war. When 
it becomes visible—when the probabilities become 


_ clear and strong, let preparation be made, and made 


with no stinting hand: but in the absence of such 
probability, let us spare the treasury the drain of 
millions, and spare the country the calamity of 
unfounded alarm. 

[ trust that I have some fair perception of what 
every nation owes to itself; that I have heard and 


heeded the admonition, in peace prepare for war. || 


At the end of the late war, a matured and judicious 
system was adopted for the steady and progressive 


preparation of the means of the national defence. | 
A system was adopted applicable to all branches | 
of defence, military and naval; and under that 


system a million of dollars per annum was directed 
to the gradual increase of the navy. 
for that annual increase for twenty-five years. 
The same amount is now in the estimate for the 
increase of the present year, and I expect to vote 
for it when the appropriation bill comes up. More 
than that. Some ten years ago, when there was 
surplus money in the treasyry, and it was pro- 
posed to distribute it among the States, I thought 


of the national defence, and Ereeows an antagonist | 


proposition. I brought in bills and resolutions to 
apply that surplus to the permanent defences of 


the country, both naval and military; and if it had | 


been so applied, we should have had no occasion 
to bewail a want of preparation at this day. These 
steady votes for twenty-five years—this proposal 
to provide for the permanent defence of the coun- 
try, ata time when we had money and leisure for 
the purpose, should be sufficient to show that I am 
not careless or inattentive to the public defence. 
Far from it. I wish preparation—clear-sighted, 
far-sighted, wise preparation—not the preparation 


, which comes from unfounded apprehension. I am 


now ready to go on with the system which was 
matured at the end of the late war—reatly to go on 
with the million per annum to the gradual increase 
of the navy; the million to the fortifications; the 
hundreds of thousands for the annual acquisition 
of arms and munitions. I am ready to go on with 
that system as the peace system of preparation; 


These | 
men cost money, say two hundred and twenty-six | 
dollars each per annum; so that, making some al- | 

| lowance for the additional men to be raised when 


ren |! 


It is only as a war measure that | 
such a vast expenditure can be proposed or enter- || 


I have voted | 


[Jan. 27, 


Senate. 








the war preparation I am not willing to make until 
I see the symptoms of war approaching. Then, 
nothing stinted; nothing withheld: no half-way, no 
equivocal, no doubtfal speech or measure; but all. 
all that the country contains of men and money. 
for the safety and the honor of the country. Perso 
ally my own position shall never be questionable. 
I will not be a debatable man in war or peace. Ac- 
tions and measures shall tell what 1 am: peac; 
measures when I see no danger of war; war meas- 
ures to the whole extent of the capacity of the 
country, when I see or hear the approach of war. 

We have not precisely a naval peace establish. 
- ment, but we ought to have one, and that carefully 
regulated by law. There ought tobe a legal naval 
peace establishment, as well as a legal military 

ace establishment. Many bills have beej 
sont in to organize a naval peace establishment, 
the last, I believe, by the Senator from Virginia 
over the way, [Mr. Arcner,] in the year 1849. 
His bil} did not pass ; and for want of an adequate 
law, then as formerly and on other occasions, snap 
legislation was resorted to, and provisions stuck 
into appropriation bills to restrain and contro! Ex- 
ecutive discretion in respect to the navy. A very 
remarkable instance of the evils of a naval estab- 
lishment without limitation, such as the Secretary 
of the Navy now recommends and this bill pro- 
poses, then occurred, and which should be a warn- 
ing against subjecting ourselves to a similar dan- 

ger. The close of Mr. Van Buren’s Administra- 
' tion left our naval establishment at eight thousand 
men, officers included, and six millions of dollars; 
the ensuing Administration, finding no law to re- 
strain them, ran it up in a year to eleven thousand 
men, and eight millions of dollars, and proposed to 
Congress to raise it to about twenty thousand men 
and some fifteen millions of dollars. A part of this 
plan was to put a squadron of ten ships, two of 
| them line-of-battle, in the Mediterranean, where 
our commerce, since the breaking up of the Barba- 
ry Powers, is just as safe as in the Chesapeake 
| Bay; and where, during their existence, a frigate 
with some brigs and sloops sufficed, not only for 
the protection of the property and persons of our 
citizens, but also for the chastisement of the pirati- 
cal Powers. At seeing what was done, and what 
|| was proposed to be done, the old friends of the 
‘| navy were alarmed; they saw it must break down 
under such augmentations; that this increase must 
| not only be stopped but turned back—turned back 
to the point it was at in March, 1841; and this was 
accomplished by a clause forbidding any more en- 
| listments or appointments in the navy until the 
| number was reduced to what it wasin March, 1841. 
This limitation, modified and a little enlarged as to 
the number of men, was re-enacted in 1845; and 
now one of the objects of this bill is to repeal that 
‘| limitation and leave the navy again to Executive 
discretion. 

I repeat, we have no naval peace establishment, 
but we have some scraps of laws to regulate its 
growth. A war establishment in time of peace we 
cannot keep up. Our destiny is peace, resulting 
| from geographical position, institutions, and uk 
In sixty years we have had but two and a half 
| years of foreign war. Our naval establishment 1s 
/ now near three times what it was during the late 
war, and nearly double what it was in General 
, Jackson’s time: it is annually increasing under a 
matured system, and is certainly growing as fast 
as the country grows. But it cannot be pushed up 
into a war establishment in time of peace. If the 
vessels now proposed to be built, and those on the 
stocks and in ordinary, be all brought into service, 
'| they will have to be kept: ships cannot be disband- 
| ed like an army of men; they must be preserved, 
‘| and, whether in active service or in ordinary, at @ 
|| greatexpense. The policy adopted at the close ot 


| the war, and heretofore acted on, is more to collect 
‘| the materials for vessels than to build them. We 
|| collect materials for many and build some, and to 
this policy I am for adhering until I see the signs of 
| approaching war. I cannot consent to have a naval 
|| war establishment in time of peace. — Great Britain 
|| does not do so. Though her pares for offensive 
| operations in every part of the globe, yet she does 
| not keep it up for war in time of peace. Eighteen 
| millions sterling is about the expense of her war 
| establishment, five or six millions that of her peace 
| establishment. Here is a difference of two irds 
|| jn the expense; and this is regular and natural, and 
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deserves our imitation. — We cannot rush to a war 
establishment and keep it up in time of peace with- 
out a serious effect upon the treasury and upon the 
navy itself, which would break down under an 
enormous expense without adequate employment. 
One million and fifty thousand dollars are now in 
the annual estimate for the increase, repair, and ar- 
mament of the navy, and for this I am ready to 


vote at onee, reserving extraordinary appropria- | 


tions for further developments. 

The state of the world is changed—the Mediter- 
ranean, the West Indies, the East Indies, are no 
longer infested by pirates. Thirty years ago, more 
or less, pirates and piratical powers were seen, and 
squadrons were sent out to suppress them. Now 
piracy has disappeared; piratical powers have dis- 
appeared ; civilized Governments are established 


in all quarters, and order prevails throughout the | 


world, Our commerce is now as safe in the Medi- 
terranean as in the Chesapeake bay. There is no 
need for a great squadron there; it would be as 
serviceable in the Chesapeake bay, with the advan- 
tage of spending its money at home, or distributed 
through the seaports, according to the modern idea 
of distributing office, that each may have its share. 
[ repeat, the navy is now nearly three times as large 
us it was during the late war, and double as large 
as it was in the first term of General Jackson’s Ad- 
ministration, and is regularly increasing under the 
wise policy adopted thirty years ago. This is suffi- 
cient with me for a peace establishment; 1 cannot 
consent to double it at a jump. 
bill, as being a war measure in time of peace, and 
when there is no sign of war sufficient to justify so 
large a measure. 


] go against the | 


sut IT am willing to keep the bill in our power, | 


and watch events. I will make a motion to that 
effect—a motion to postpone the bill for two or three 
months. This will keep it in our hands, and ena- 
ble us to act according to circumstances. All agree 
that there are no signs of war at present; that the 
vew vessels will not be wanted immediately; that 
something more must happen before they can be 
wanted. 


Let us wait, then, and look out for the | 


whether it was just and proper; and, if he believed 
itsuch, should support it accordingly. He would 
assure that honorable Senator that he would open 
no leger account between national honor on one 
side, and pounds, shillings, and pence, on the other; 
and, while he would resist at all times, upon all 
oceasions, and under all circumstances, any and 
every useless and extravagantappropriation, where 
the honor and interests of the nation were concern- 
ed, he would not inquire whether it would cost a 
large or a small amount—one million, or more— 
to vindicate and preserve them. ‘The argument 
of the Senator, (said Mr. D.,) that the bill should 
not receive the favorable consideration of the Sen- 
ate because of the expense it would occasion, 


| without regard to its necessity or utility, might be 
applied, with equal proportionate force, to all the 


transactions of life, and individuals be admonished 
to deny themselves food and raiment by reason of 
the enormity of the expense. If such a paltry con- 
sideration should control, and every enterprise be 


| abandoned which it would require money to carry 


out, there would be a sorry advance in human 


progress; for probably, upen strict computation of 


outlay, and its interest account, it would be found 
that the whole business of the world, from its foun- 
dation, had scarcely paid its prosecution and su- 
perintendence. ity 

That Senator, too, has reminded us (said Mr. 
D.) that a great and powerful party, a few years 
since, was overthrown because of the ery of ex- 
travagance charged by its adversaries; they insisting 
that the Government could be administered for 
thirteen millions, while a greater sum was expend- 
ed. The Senator was doubtless correct in his his- 
torical reminiscence; but he (Mr. D.) would beg 
leave to recall another, and to inquire of the hon- 
orable Senator whether he had any recollection of 
a great and powerful party, which once towered 
high in its pride and loftiness, but was overthrown 


| for opposmg the defences of the country, and for 


signs. If gentlemen wanted the question he would || 
vote now, but he preferred to wait and see what || 


would turn up. He would move a postponement 
until April or May. 


At the suggestion of several Senators, Mr. B. 


then moved to postpone the bill until the first Mon- | 


day in May. 





AUGMENTATION OF THE NAVY. 


REMARKS OF MR. DICKINSON, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In Senate, January 27, 1846. 


On the Naval Defences of the country, and in re- 
ply to Mr. Benton, of Missouri. 


Mr. DICKINSON said, at an early day in the 


session, the Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Cass,] | 


introduced resolutions inquiring into the state of | 


the public defences; and although the resolutions 
were at first resisted, a little reflection seemed to 
change opposition to support; and, upon full de- 
bate, and under a call of the yeas and nays, the 
resolutions received the unanimous vote of the 
Senate. 

That part of the inquiry which related to mari- 
time defence, was appropriately referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, of which he had the 
honor to be a member, and the bill before the Sen- 
ate was the result of their labors. 
tended to detain the Senate by any remarks, and it 


was entirely unnecessary, after the clear and mi- | 


nute vindication it had received at the hands of the 
honorable chairman, [Mr. Fairrieip.] He felt 
bound, however, to notice, and without delay, 
some of the very extraordinary positions of the 
Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Benron,] to which 
he should mainly confine himself. 

That honorable Senator (said Mr. D.) had pro- 
ceeded to denominate the bill a war measure, which 
was the first official baptism it had received, and 
then to frighten the Senate from its propriety by 
parading, in its most imposing form the vast ex- 
penses to which the country must be subjected by 
its passage. He held it to be immaterial whether 


was necessarily neither; and he should only inquire 


not resisting in a becoming tone and spirit for- 
eign insolence and aggression. Yes, Mr. Presi- 
dent, this party which once stood firm and secure 
in its fancied strength—stretching out its giant 
arms to heaven, like the sturdy mountain oak, and 


defying the fury of the thunder-gust—was seared, | 


blasted, and prostrated by the omnipotence of 
opinion, and nought was left of its ancient and im- 
posing grandeur but its fossil remains. Its mem- 
vers, like the rebellious descendants of Israel, had 


| been dispersed throughout the earth; but, unlike | 


that fated race, so emphatic was the sentence of 
their condemnation, that they despaired of being 


| restored to their political Jerusalem, or of behold- 


‘ing the advent of their Messiah. 


But wherever 


one of this ancient and honorable fraternity can be 


He had not in- || 


found, like the sea-shell torn from its native bed, 
he still is ‘* muttering of the ocean and the storm.”” 

The Senator from Missouri admitted we had 
now what he was pleased to term a peace establish- 
ment; the results of a plan which had been pur- 
sued for thirty years, from which the Senator is 
unwilling to depart for any existing reasons. The 
proposed divergence from the path beaten by the 
foot-prints of thirty years, he rezards as improvi- 
dent and wasteful, and the contingent authority 
conferred by this bill upon the President, to call 
into service the whole maritime power of the na- 
tion, in case of high necessity, he denounces as 
unprecedented and enormous. Sir, (said Mr. D.,) 


let that honorable Senator show that our position | 


is now what it has been, in all respects, for the last 


thirty years, and his admonitions will not be un- | 


heeded, or his plan transcended. But what within 


that period has been the progress of the nation? | 


One-third of the present number of sovereign 
States have been added to the confederacy —three- 


| fold to its population—its various and diversified | 


interests increased beyond the power of computa- 
tion, and its territory stretched from the morning 
to the setting sun. But has there been no depar- 
ture from the plan of the last thirty years, sanc- 
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purse and the sword, and authorized to exhaust 
the one and draw the other in bis discretion, to 
maintain the honor and interests of the country. 
Now, when our rights upon the northwestern 
boundary are in jeopardy, and the same power is 
evidently preparing to assert and maintain her 
claims, rather than her rights, peaceably if she can, 
forcibly if she must, a proposal to confer this same 
contingent authority upon the present Executive, 
placing at his disposal less than one-half the 
amount appropriated unon a former occasion, to be 
used only na case of stern necessity a noked 
authority, dangerous, unpre eedented, and enormous. 
But whence this chanve? It eannot be that the 
Senator can hold the soil of the michty west of 
less value than that of the east: national honer 
more cheaply now than then; nor ean it be that he 
distruats the wise discretion of the Executive 

Our commerce was almost limitless, extended to 
every sea, and should be adequately protected. 
The Senator supposed because it had been respect- 
ed, it must be so hereafier. But should our rela 


» 8 


' tions become less friendly, what authority had he 


for saving that it would be protected then’ The 


' assertion of that Senator, that one frigate and a lew 


| tioned too, and supported by the Senator from | 
| Missouri—ay, and by the united voice of the | 


Senate? Then, when the grim front of a boastful 
and gigantic Power was lowering over the north- 
eastern boundary, a contingent authority was given 


to the President to employ the whole naval and | 


|| military force of the country; and for that purpose, 
it was denominated a war or a peace measure, for it | 


| the sum of ten millions of dollars was placed at his 


command. He was literally invested with the 


smaller vessels were sufficient to protect our con 
merce in the Mediterranean, at the time when the 
Barbary Powers were a lawless band of pirates, 
should have been accompanied by a statement of 
the fact, that most of the great Powers of Chris- 
tendom were paying tribute to this detestable horde 
of lawless robbers, and, after our prisoners had 
groaned for nineteen months in a ‘Turkish prison, 
were ingloriously ransomed by a large amount of 
money, and a much larger amount of national dis- 
grace. And such was the opinion formed of our 
ability and spirit by the Bashaw of ‘Tripoli, that 
in his fancied power and petty insolence, he de- 
clared, that if he had one frigate and two brigs he 
would blockade .Imerica! 

The Senator at one moment objected to the bill, 
because it was a war measure, and would require 
great expenditure; at another, that it was too m- 
significant and meagre for a preliminary war meas- 
ure; and, again, it was too comprehensive, because 
of the authority it conferred upon the Executive to 
bring into service, if necessary, the whole disposa- 
ble force of the country. That Senator might have 
either horn of the dilemma, but should not have 
both. It might perhaps be resisted, because too 
limited or too extensive in its provisions, but not 
with much propriety or force of argument, from 
the same Senator, because it was both. 

Mr. D. desired to see the country placed in a 
decided and unequivocal state of defence—not such 
a state as would be required in case of open and 
actual hostility, but such a state as would cause 
the nation to be respected abroad, and would in- 
sure respect at home. He hoped and trusted we 
should have no war. He regarded the late news 
from abroad decidedly pacific, particularly the fail- 
ure of Lord John Russell to form a Cabinet with 
Lord Palmerston in the Foreign Office; nor would 
England, or any other nation, be likely, wantonly, 
to wage a war with a nation who was furnishing 
them bread. Still, it was the dictate of prudence, 
of experience, of patriotism, and of true economy, 
to make such reasonable and preliminary prepara- 
tions as the temper of the times would justify, 
and the vast interests of the nation seem to de- 
mand. He denied that the resources of the nation 
were weak, or that the people were penurious. 
They sought no war, but they would hold those 
responsible to whom they had confided their best 
and highest interests, if they did not put forth the 


energies of the Government when the dark clouds 


of war hovered over us. Mr. D. believed that ad- 
equate preparation would be the harbinger of peace. 
if there was any one matter which Great Britain 
understood better than another, it was the spirit 
and temper of her adversary. She knows (said 
Mr. D.) our condition much better than we do 
hers. She has long played at a game where the 
destinies of nations are the hazards. Her history 
for two hundred years shows that when she has 
dealt with a tame, spiritless, and vacillating Pow- 
‘er, she has been bold, exacting, and aggressive, 
and stretched out her mailed arm over them, but if 
she has been met at the threshold, as she should, 
and he trusted weuld be, by the American people, 
| she had found some quiet and convenient way of 
i disposing of the question, under the allegation that 
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the commercial interests of the world, and the 


Christian religion, forbid that civilized nations 
should engage in war. And such will now be her 
conclusion, if she sees a quiet and peaceful, yet 
firm and manly spirit, and becoming preparation 
to resist aggression. Nations, like individuals. as 
they become civilized, Christianized, and cultiva- 
ted, were disinclined to resort to the arbitrament 
of physical force, or to rush precipitately into boot- 
less and bloody conflict. 

War, it had been often said—and its truth must 
be admitted—was a great calamity; and the way to 
avoid it was to look it fully in the face, and not to 
sit tamely down, and brook insult and dishonor, 


and tremble at the mention of its name, because, | 


forsooth, among its calamitous results must be the 
destruction of yropert y, and the loss of human life. 
All this heal be properly appreciated; but there 
were considerations far dearer than either, and na- 
tions, like mdividuals, should cherish an untar- 
nished memory. War was not the only destroyer. 
On either cae the aged and the young were de- 
scending to their final resting place, amid the pur- 
suits of peace; and that mighty commercial mania, 
which but recently swept over the land, brought, 
if possible, a train of evils more numerous and 
deadly, and more destructive to commerce, than 
war and its attendant horrors. 

Ii had Jong been the theme of some to magnify 
the power of Great Britain—the mistress of the 
ocean, as she was called by way of emphasis—and 
to ery down that of our own; and so prevailing had 
been this sentiment, that it was proposed to con- 
fine our gallant little navy to mere harbor defence 
during the late war. But it went forth to battle, 
and crowned itself with glory, and gladdened every 
patriotic heart in the nation. During that war, in 
most of the leading actions between vessels of sim- 
ilar force, it would be seen that in killed and wound- 
ed Great Britain lost more than three to one; and, 
to say nothing of the results of naval conflicts, she 
lost in that brief war with us more than one-fourth 
of her merchant marine—much more than in her 
protracted and bloody war with France from its 
commencement to its termination, where the des- 
tunes of Europe hung for a moment upon the 
coming of night or Blucher! Great Britain had a 
large and formidable force, especially upon paper; 
for the returns of her Admiralty were like the 
monthly accounts of an insolvent bank, where 
everything was reported available. Many of her 
reported vessels were rotten, worthless convict- 
ships, modelled after the plan of Noah, and others, 
steam-tugs and coasters, which could not be made 
available for offensive war. Still, she had formi- 
dable physical power, which should not be under- 
rated; but she was sadly deficient in her moral ele- 
ments. Where she had one subject who arose in 
the morning alive to the honor and interest of the 
country, how many thousands had she who awoke 
to starve and curse the light. She was making ac- 
tive preparation; but whether it was to silence the 
hungry mouths of her own starving millions, or to 
perpetuate her tyrannical and oppressive reign over 
the down-trodden sons of Ireland, or to plant her 
armed heel more firmly in Asia, was perhaps un- 
certain. She had much to do besides to awe this 
Union into subjection to her demands; and it was 
apparent as the meridian sun that she would wage 
no war upon us, if she found us prepared and uni- 
ted, for she knew full well that we could then suc- 
cessfully resist the world in arms. 

Should a war be fastened upon us now, (said 
Mr. D.,) we have learned from competent author- 
ity that it is to meet with no resistance at home; 
but every heart will glow with patriotic ardor, and 
every hand be raised for his country’s weal. The 
lights that once burned blue will now burn brightly, 
and light on the sons of freedom to victory and 
glory. 

Mr. D. said he had not discussed our rights in 
Oregon, nor would he now, further than to say, if 
it belonged to Great Britain, in whole or in part, let 
it at once be yielded to her; if the title to it was in- 
volved, obscure, and doubtful, he would compro- 
mise it in almost any manner, except by arbitra- 
tion; but if, as he believed, our tithe was clear and 
unquestionable, he would not yield up the most 
rock-bound island in the northwestern Teckeline 
to purchase peace. It was not the way to secure 
peace, or to secure respect. If inglorious peace 
must be purchased, which he denied, let it be done 
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openly and directly, and pay a consideration in || giving, and my knowledge of their intelligence and 
' dollars and cents, and thus keep up our self-re- || patriotism assures me that they will truly appreci- 
spect as far as possible—a show of solvency; and | ate a course which sound democratic doctrine 
not, like a oc and bankrupt heir, transfer our || wee eee distinctly to mark out for the ac- 
matrimonial estate. || tion of this House, 
r We had employed the best talent of the land to | Without further remark, [ proceed to the pro- 
show that our title to this country was beyond dis- || visions of this bill. And what does it propose ? 
| pute or cavil; as if we were to transfer it to Great | In the first place, the President is authorized - 
Britain, if yielded to her with covenants of seisin, | build ten steam-ships of iron, and to fit out and cal] 
| quiet sarer mete, further oe and general 4 ee the semcncgge of the vessels jn 
warranty; and she was apparently waiting to see | ordinary, if, in his judgment, it may be deeme 
our title fally vindicated Sabie she accepted acon- necessary And what is the amount of money em 
veyance, that her aggrandizement and our humilia- || is proposed to be appropriated by your votes to 
tion should appear of record. | the accomplishment 'of this object? Why, a sum 
In the British Parliament, the commonplace and || between six and seven millions of dollars!’ The hon- 
undefined expression that ‘Great Britain had || orable Senator from Indiana [Mr. Haxnrcay 
rights in Oregon that must be respected,”’ called || brings forward an amendment adding to this al- 
forth spontaneous cheers from both ministerial and | ready enormous sum an additional two millions! 
opposition benches, and there was no divided sen- || This, with the annual expenditures for the Nay 
timent upon the question, But in the Senate of || Department, swells the appropriation to above 
the United States, one distinguished Senator indi- || fourteen millions of dollars! Yes, sir, in a time of 
cates his intention to yield a portion of the territo- | profound peace, when, I undertake to say, not a 
ry, and another congratulates the country that we || shadow of war hangs over our heads; when the 
shall thus be able to avoid a war. Having suc- | horizon is unobscured by a single cloud, we are 
ceeded . gaining er ra re ities eee ee millions of dollars for one 
eastern boundary than George IIIf. had sketched | branch of the public service. 
with his own hand upon the map, she might well | Now, Mr. President, it may not be altogether 
suppose she could, under her favorite system of | unprofitable to look a little into past expenditures. 
the “balance of power,’’ take a portion from the | You will not be surprised, because it must be 
northwestern, especially when she saw distin- | known to you, that this sum of money is almost 
guished statesmen shaking in their shoes at the | double the annual expenditure of the Government for 
mention of war, refusing to place the country ina | any one year up to the declaration of the last war. 
state of defence, or to Sed. that we area fa its, under a Democratic Administration, pledged 
who ‘ know our rights, and knowing, dare main- || to a system of rigid economy—most especially in 
tain them.’’ For one, he was ready to mect the || its monetary affairs—we are called upon to expend 
question openly, fairly, and directly. He was not || at a single dash, and for the support of but one arin 
to Le alarmed by the ery of war, or the cry of ex- || of the national defence, a larger sum of money— 
pense. The way to avoid both was to act firmly | double the amount—than the whole yearly expen- 
and seasonably, and he only asked that Senators | ses of the Government prior to the war of 1812. I 
would vote upon the bill, and for it or against it, | have a statistical list ae ne which — that 
and not dispose of it by postponement or other in- || even these outlays were larger than required during 
direction. Nothing wal Casting to quiet the whole | most of the eal up to 1831 and 1832. Yes, sir, 
difficulty but firmness and decision. Let us ex- || for many of those years the amount of money re- 
hibit to the world the great moral spectacle of a | quired to defray the ordinary expenses of the Gov- 
united and determined people, and there will be no || ernment was less than "yeene en the support 
resort to physical force. || of the navy by this bill. ere Mr. S. went into an 
As to the amendment of the Senator from India- |, » crf ee of the expenditures of the Gov- 
_na, he would not now discuss it. He had given | ernment for a series of years past. 
_ his approbation to the bill of the committee in its || This bill (said Mr. 8.) presents itself to our con- 
provisions and limitations, as being all that was | sideration in two prominent aspects. We are to 
necessary, and should be best suited with that for || consider it first as a peace measure, and secondly, 
the present. Besides, he would prefer that, if it || as a war measure. If we are really at peace with 
was to be increased in its provisions, it should be | the whole world, there can be no argument to sup- 
_ by direct appropriations, and in the usual form. || port so extraordinary an outlay; and the bill be- 
Mr. D. apologized for having detained the Sen- || comes at once an extravagant and wasteful expen- 
ate longer than he had intended, and would close || diture of the people’s money, and one which they 
his remarks, necessarily somewhat desultory, by |, will never justify or tolerate. The honorable Sen- 
repeating the request, that the bill might receive || 
| the respectful consideration of the Senate by a di 
rect vote, 





‘ator from Missouri, [Mr. Benton,] when speaking 
the other day upon this branch of the subject, ad- 
verted to what is matter of history: that six years 
ago a powerful party was overthrown and turned 
out of power, under a charge that this Government 
could be administered for thirteen millions of dol- 
lars. Yes, sir, that very party to which the gen- 
tleman and myself belong—that party to which a 
| majority of this body belongs—was turned out of 
| power because the expenditures of the Govern- 
| ment had swollen up to an amount which was re- 
garded by another portion of the community as 
extravagant. But _ is ra we ] ser glee 
i gentlemen back to a perio 
Mr. SPEIGHT being entitled to the floor, ad- | mate tous pedces history. I cane zo back 
dressed the Senate as follows: to the period when Mr. Jefferson came into pow- 
Mr. Presipent: In the dicussions which have | er; at upon an examination of the political rec- 
taken place during the present session (and which, | ords of that day, it will be found that the principal 
by a kind of fatality, seem to have taken the same, charges brought against the Administration then 
direction) I have occupied but little or no part of in power was an extravagant expenditure ot the 
your time. I have not remained silent because I} public money; and in that extravagant expenditure 
did not think that, to some small extent, Icompre-| one of the main items was for an increase of the 
_ hended the merits of the great question of the ay, | nary—an unnecessary increase, and one aeons 
_or that I was entirely ignorant of its practical effects || oppressive taxation upon the people. This om 
on the great mass of the community, but mainly | is a matter of history, It is a matter of recor¢ 
and chiefly because it was my misfortune to differ | that the second Administration—I allude to the 
with some of those with whom it has long been | Administration of the elder Adams—was turned 
my pleasure to act: | out of power, and one of the principal causes 0! 
T did not, nor do I now, believe that the proper || that event was the indignation of the people of 
time for action has arrived. But though I Feel. this country against the large increase In the ~ 
physically unable to do justice to the subject which || penditures for the naval portion of the — 
now engages the attention of the Senate, I cannot | defence. Well, what was the effect? Mr. Je er- 
any longer consent to remain silent, because I feel | son came into power, and established what is wn 
that it is due to my constituents that they should | as the gun-boat system—the weakest and least 
know the reasons governing me in the vote I intend» fective system that could probably be devised; 
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and yet such was and have been the prejudices of 
the people against a large naval armament that 
they absolutely tolerated that departure from the | 
principles of national defence, never before adopt: | 
ed in warfare by any civilized nation on the face of 
the globe. I would not detract from the virtues of 
that great man who gave them existence; and it is 
due to him on this occasion to say that his plans | 
of defence were never fully carried out. 
Well, we need not stop our oe here. 
us come to the year 1828, when the second Adams 
was removed from power. 


tions of the events of those days. I was then a 


Let | 


APPEND 


I have some recollec- | 


young man, just entering upon the stage of life, | 


and partook with lively interest in the great politi- 
eal drama then transpiring around me. I recollect 
distinetly—and [ call upon the older members of 
this body to bear testimony to its truth—that one 
of the principal charges brought against that Ad- 
ministration Was an EXTRAVAGANT EXPENDITURE 
or THE PuBLIC MONEY. Thecharge, however un- 
just or ungenerous, was over and over again reit- 
erated, as well in the public prints as in the primary 
assemblies of the people—those grand arteries of 
republican government which animate and control 
all our national schemes, both before and after they 
shall have been devised in these halls. The re- 
publican creed—the republican doctrine laid down 
at that day was, that the Government could be ef- 
ficiently administered for twelve millions of dollars; 
and when General Jackson came into office he was 
pledged, so far as in his power, to administer the 
Goverment for that sum of money. If this is Dem- 
ocratie doctrine, Il ask the honorable Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Fatrriecp) under what pretext he 
comes forward at a time, as I before said, of pro- 
found peace, and asks his party, who stand pe 
to administer this Government economically, to 
vote (I say nothing now of the amendment of the 
honorable Senator from Indiana) some TWELVE OR 
FOURTEEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS FOR THE AUG- 
MENTATION OF THE NAVY OF THE Unirep Srates? 


I ask that Senator if he supposes that public opinion | 
in this country will tolerate such lavish and inordi- | 


nate expenditures of the public money? Does he 


expect, if this course of policy be adopted, that | 


the people will sustain an Administration avowedly 
the offspringand guardian of the masses, and which 
cannot spend one dollar without drawing it from 
their pockets ? 
those striking facts in our political history to which 


I must confess, sir, that in view of | 


{ have called your attention, and which should | 
serve as a guide to every prudent Administration, | 


{ was shocked at the idea that a proposal should | 


be made at this time, and by a prominent member 
of my own party, to increase the current expenses 
of the naval department. 
the people of this country have always raised their 
voice against extraordinary expenditures in this 
arm of the national defence? We were very cor- 
rectly told the other day, by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Missouri, that when you build a ship 
of war you have just laid the foundation of its cost 
to the nation. Lam not prepared to go into a 
statement of facts and figures on this point, and 
cannot at this moment say in what length of time 
the expense of a ship afloat equals the cost of con- 
struction. It cannot be but a few years. How 
natural, then, that the people of this country should 
look with a jealous eye to the expenditure of mo- 
ney for this branch of the public service, not only 
because it imposes heavy burdens upon their indus- 
try; not only because it draws our citizens froin 
peaceful pursuits, and creates fresh pensioners upon 
those in our country who do its labor—pensioners 
who are to wear our clothes and eat our food ,—but 
because when the burden is once created there it 
remains; it is fixed upon our shoulders. | The ships 
are built, the men are enlisted, and the generation 
of to-day at least must succumb to the tribute, 
whatever it may be, that we shall now impose 
upon them. 

I feel it to be my duty, Mr. President, while on 
this branch of the subject, to say one word in re- 
lation to the manner in which taxes are levied upon 
the people, not only for this arm of defence, but 
for all branches of the public service. As in all 
other Governments, there has been, and is, in this, 
A TAX-PAYING and TAX-RECEIVING portion of the 
community. In all countries, and most especially 
in ours, the line of separation between these classes 
is marked and distinct. 


I ask, sir, why it is that | 


And I say here, in my © 


| ple to support it in its extravagance. 


| tracted from their pockets and wrung from their 


| measure, the appropriation called for in this 


: : : 
| protection of the coasting and inland trade? The 
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place, that the annals of history, and the records 
of all nations, may be turned over, and there is not 
to be found upon the face of the globe so unequal, 
SO unjust, so oppressive a system of taxation as 
that to which this republican government resorts 
for the purpose of extracting money from the peo- 
It is felt— 
severely felt—by the people of all our agricultural 
States; by that sturdy yeomanry of the land whose 
blows in war have saved our country from the 
hands of its enemies with their armies of veteran 
soldiers, reared on the fields of a hundred mighty 
battles—saved us, too, without inflicting upon the 
nation the evils of such a tribute as this in time of 
peace, I again assert that it is quite natural that 
the people should look with keen jealousy to the 
expenditures of this Government, and that they | 
should require strict accountability of those who 
control its expenditures. The people, let me add, | 
have ever been found willing to contribute liberal 
sums whenever convinced that the exigencies of 
the Government, its honor, or its welfare demand- 
ed it. But, at the same time, they always have 
protested, and I hope always will protest, against 
a wild and unnecessary expenditure of the public | 
money. And why? Does not every gentleman | 
within the sound of my voice know that it is per- 
fectly absurd to talk here of bringing the expenses 
of the Government to a low standard unless the 
expenditures be reduced? If you go on maintain- 
ing a large standing army, building a great navy, 
and carrying out a splendid system of internal im- 
provements, every man of common sense must 
know that a system of taxation equivalent to all 
this must be kept up. The money must be ex- 


hard earnings. ‘The enormities of the tariff held up 
in one hand, and this bill in the other, presents a 
beautiful figure of consistency for anti-tariff men ! 
I have alluded but incidentally to this subject. If 
it were a proper moment, I would pursue the argu- 
ment a step or two further. I would endeavor to 
draw aside the curtain still further that now shrouds 
the golden sources of your armies and navies. | 
would show you with what propriety these appro- 
priations for presenting to the world a splendid 


| spectacle of national defence may be urged by in- | 
| dividuals who, unlike my constituents, are not taxed 


to raise the money. But to proceed, as I wish to 
observe the utmost brevity: I ask if, as a peace 

bin is 
requisite for the protection of our commerce? That 
is the question; for if we are to have peace, I take 
it for granted that the most fastidious gentleman 


here who is pleading for the extension of the navy 
' will agree with me that, any further than a neces- 
_ sity may exist for the protection of our commerce 


from piracies on the high seas, no augmentation of 
the navy is demanded. It was stated bv the hon- 


_orable Senator from Missouri that upon the Medi- 


terrancan—that great sea of thieves and pirates— 
our ships and commerce at this time are as safe as 
in the Chesapeake Bay. We hear of no piracies | 
on the high seas; and why? The whole world is 
at peace, and each civilized nation is co-operating 
for the common protection of the property and 
vessels of all from the horrid acts of the pirate. 
Hence it is, in this glorious era of peace and civili- 
zation, that a crime the most aggravated that can 
be committed against the law of nations has almost 
ceased on every sea. 
But, Mr. President, if it becomes absolutely ne- 
cessary that this augmentation of the navy should 
take place, would the author of the bill now before 
the Senate, with the view of affording adequate 
protection to our commerce, send his war-steamers || 
to the Mediterranean, or to the Pacific, or to aiy | 
distant sea? I ask him if he is not aware that 
such vessels can be of no utility, except in the 


aid of steam is a great and important auxiliary of || 
our national defences when properly applied. 
Should we be so unfortunate as to be involved in 
a war—which God in his infinite mercy prevent! 
—this description of vessels would be admirably | 
adapted for the defence of the coast and harbors. 
But 1 suppose no. man acquainted with maritime 
affairs will say that such vessels are intended to 
traverse the ocean, there to meet an enemy, and 
fight the battles of the country. Such aclass of ' 
vessels of war is no improvement on our former 
system of naval warfare, any further than the de-!! 
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fence of the coast is concerned. The old system 
has existed for time immemorial, and you must 
preserve it, for the obvious reason that fuel and 
subsistence, sufficient for more than a month, can- 
not be carried in a steamer. 

And now, sir, if my strength will permit me, 1 
think I shall be able to show conclusively that, 
in the present relations of this country with the 
world, there is no probability ef war. And if | 
do so, I think my honorable friend from Maine 
will at once abandon his project; that he will, to 
use a familiar expression, ** acknowledge the corn,” 
and permit this bill to lie upon the table. 

I proceed, then, to consider this subject in the 
second view which | have proposed taking of it, 
that itis a war measure. It is not my purpose 
to take up the Oregon question, and discuss the 
various points at issue between the two Powers. 
I will defer that for a more auspicious period. But 
I suppose it will be proper for me to advert to the 
causes which have been represented as likely to 
produce a war. As far as my observation extends, 
there are only two cases of difficulty existing in 
our foreign relations likely to lead to an open rap- 
ture. I refer to our unsettled difficulttes with 
Mexico and Great Britain, IT shall now brictly 
examine these eases. First, as to Mexico. ‘The 
difference between this country and Mexico grows 
out of the annexation of ‘Texas; and it is said that 
recent events indicate very clearly that Mexico 1s 
determined to assume a hostile attitude towards 
this nation. For my part, I must confess that, 
after a very careful consideration of the subject, I 
have not been able to discern the slightest cause 
for apprehension. | do not regard the recent rev- 


| olution in Mexico as atall indicating an intention 


on the part of that country to declare war against 
the United States. It is one of those ebullitions 
of popular feeling which happens every three or 
six months. Perhaps the next mail will tell us of 
the dethronement of the present military usurper, 
and the establishment of another. But, seriously, 
are there any causes of war with Mexico? What 
national faith or law of comity has the United 
States violated to incite Mexico toa war with us? 
Is it possible that gentlemen will stand up here 
and say that Mexico is so blind to her own in- 
terests, that she will be guided by such consum- 
mate folly as to declare war against the United 
States on account of the annexation of Texas— 
the annexation of a territory acknowledged by the 
most civilized nations of the world to be free and 
independent, and, as such, have in their imnter- 
course scrupulously observed towards her the 
courtesy and respect of an equal? It appears ridic- 
ulous for so grave and enlightened a body to en- 
tertain the idea. But, if I thought there was the 
remotest probability ofa war with Mexico, | would 
not adopt a doubtful or undetermined policy. | 
would meet her threats or menaces, not probably 
with the same sense of wounded honor, but with 


| the same unyielding determination to resist them, 
'as [ would the threats or menaces of any other 


nation. 

Mr. President, it is not my intention to enter into 
a debate on the annexation of Texas to the United 
States; but, sir, [ must be permitted to observe, 
that in the consummation of that act we only ac- 


| quired what was of right our own, and what was 


our just due. We, sir, drew back to our arms a 
child which, by a ruthless hand, had been torn 
from ourembraces. ‘Texas was our legitimate off- 
spring. She came to us, and threw herself into 
our arms, and desired a re-union with us. She 
owed no allegiance to the Government of Santa 
Anna. She never acknowledged his sovereign au- 
thority over her. How, then, can it be said, that, 
in acquiring that territory by treaty, (as I propose 
to acquire Oregon,) we have violated any of the 


‘rights of Mexico, when her Sovereign had ac- 


knowledged her independence ? 
I waive further remark here to examine more 
probable grounds of rupture in the external policy 


of our country. And now, Mr. President, let us 


direct our attention to our relations with Great 
Britain. It is said, and has been frequently repeat- 
ed upon this floor, and | must confess that I have 


heard it with pain, that we are on the brink of a 


war with Great Britain. Is this true? I put it to 
the good sense of Senators, and I ask them to an- 
swer the question. Has anything occurred on the 
part of Great Britain—anything in the complexion 
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of the recent news from that country—indicating a 


warlike feeling towards the United States? Is it | 


not directly the reverse ? 
{f Senators will regard the question with calm- 
ness and dispassion, throwing aside those heated 


feelings and impulsive determinations which tem- | 
porary excitement may have aroused in the mind, 
[ fee! satisfied that they will find the path to honor- 


able and peaceful settlement of the Oregon question 


yet unobstructed by Great Britain. The late news 

re vacific nature. The failure 

Wn Russell to form a Cabinet | 
arose from the fact that he was about to place Lord 


from England is o 
on the part of Lord Jo 


Palmerston at the head of the department of Foreign 
Affairs. Palmerston, itis well known, entertained 


hosule feelings towards this country, and stood 
fully committed on the Oregon question. On that 
very ground Lord Grey refused to go into the Cabi- 
net. Well, does all this prove nothing? Are gen- 


tlemen so blind, so eager and thirsty after war, that 


they can shut their eyes to events so sienificant as 


these? I must confess that I was rejoiced when I 


heard the intelligence to which I have alluded— 
when I saw that the Whig Ministry, as it is called, 


failed to forma Cabinet, and on the grounds which 
I have stated; and particularly was [ rejoiced at 
the suppressed tone of the British press. I consoled 
myself with the reflection that, so far as Great 
Britain played her part, there was but little pros- 
pectofa war. Let me tell Senators that I am as 
mich opposed to crouching to the British lion as any 
of them, and am as resolutely determined to main- 
tainat all hazards our rights; and, when I am as- 
sured of their violation, will be prompt and ready 
to vindicate them as becomes the standing and 
character of this great nation, Not only would I 
vote a declaration of war, but millions upon mil- 
lions to defend an insulted right. But I take this 
oceasion to say, in my place, that | am a peace 
man. Lam for peace, if itcan be honorably main- 
tained, and no vote of mine shall ever be given on 
this floor tending to countenance an unnecessary 
war. Gentlemen may talk lightly of this thing 
called war. Itisa fine theme for oratorical dis- 
play. [tis a capital subject for rhetorical effect. 
3ut tothe millions from whom the taxes are wrung 
to support a war, it Isa matter of very different 
import. 
the tax-payers, and if no higher consideration influ- 


encedane, it would be sufficient that these tax-pay- | 
ers have stood by me at the ballot-box—have | 


clothed me with their power, and reposed in me 
their responsibilities. 


The people, Mr. President, whom I have the | 


honor to represent, will never consent to measure 


our national honor by dollars and cents. Yet, sir, | 
if I know that people, they are equally opposed to | 


an appeal to arms to adjust and settle our difficul- 


ties with foreign nations, when the same can be | 


accomplished by peaceful and honorable negotia- 


tion. No honest man can be so blind as to desire | 


war, with all its calamities, if it can be honorably 
avoided. Sir, your President is not for war; he ts 
for peace, as his whole conduct in this transaction 
proves. He has offered the most liberal terms of 
compromise, which I hope may yet be acceded to. 
I go for sustaining him in his efforts to settle this 
controversy. 

But let us examine this question a little further. 
It is said, Mr. President, as I before remarked, 
that we are to have a war with Great Britain to 
settle our rights in the Oregon territory. Why? 
What is the Oregon territory, and where is it? As 
I am not speaking particularly to you, but through 
the Senate to my constituents, [ will refer to the 
geographical portion of this territory. Itis a strip 
of land lying between the Rocky mountains and 
the Pacific ocean, and extending from latitude 42° 
to 54° 40', being distant some three thousand miles 
from the United States. Well, this territory is 
supposed to be ours. Has Great Britain marched 
a military force there and taken possession of it? 


Has she forcibly expelled our citizens residing | 
there? Are scenes of carnage and blood now en- || 
acted there? Has Great Britain protested against | 


our rights in Oregon, or their enjoyment? No. 
You are now enjoying in common, and in joint 


oecupancy with Great Britain, those rights which | 


never, up to the year 1840, were asserted as ex- 
clusively belonging to the United States. In 1818, 
when the convention was held which stipulated to 


hold this territory in joint occupancy, we are told | 
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I feel it my duty to protect the rights of 


(I have the paper before me) by one of the most 


eminent statesmer of this country, and one of the 
commissioners—and the name is familiar to you 
all—that, independent of the rights of Spain, the 
United States proposed to extend the line along 
the 49th parallel, beyond the Stony mountains, to 
the Pacite. Why did the United States at that 
time agree to such a proposition, if our commis- 


sioners supposed that we had an exclusive right to | 


the territory over Great Britain? If, at that time, 
they believed Spain to have rights there worthy of 
respect, why were they willing to surrender those 


rights for the 49th parallel of latitude? By that || 


very treaty—by that very convention—you ac- 
knowledge exisung rights in Great Britain; and, 
as I before stated, not a single statesman in the 
country ever asserted an exclusive right on our 
part to that territory, until somewhere between 
1835 and the present time. Matters incident to 
the oceupation of Oregon were frequently brought 
before this and the other branch of Congress, be- 
tween the years 1820 and 1830, and I have now 
before me a most able speech, delivered by the 
Senator from Missouri on my left, upon a bill to 
occupy the mouth of the Columbia river. In these 
days we had no idea of asserting an exclusive 
right to the territory, but simply to occupy distinct 
and isolated portions. 1 have read that speech 
with serious attention, and fee! satisfied that it will 
repay every member who may be disposed to pe- 


ruse it. In that speech the author contends cor- | 


rectly, and with his accustomed energy, in favor 
of our right to extend protection to our citizens, 


and to establish our laws to the same extent as had | 


been practised by Great Britain; but, at the same 


time, it was carefully avoided to assert any claim | 


to those portions of the territory now in dispute. 


The gentleman is present, and can say whether or | 


not [ am correct. 

{Mr. Benton. You are right.] 

Mr. Spereunt proceeded. To be brief on this 
subject, let me ask what are the pretexts for a war 
with Great Britain? Has she asserted a right to 
the whole territory? I have heard it declared on 
this floor, more than once, that Great Britain had 
claims to the whole of this territory. But how? 


| Does she lay claim to actual sovereignty over the 


whole of it? I apprehend not. She claims a 
right to the whole of it in joint occupancy with the 
United States. But she 1s willing to define that 
right and divide the territory upon fair and equi- 
table terms, in which our concurrence, of course, 
is required. It is not necessary to my purpose, 
nor would it be proper at this time, to enter into a 
discussion of the several points of international 
law supposed to be involved in the present issue, 
as it may regard the title of discovery and occu- 


which, according to the law of nations, we must 
respect. ‘The eminent statesman (Mr. Gallatin) 


to whom I have alluded takes ground broadly and | 
distinetly that, by the treaty of Nootka Sound, the | 


right to sovereignty over the soi] was transferred 
from Spain to Great Britain. I am aware, Mr. 


most elaborate manner, taken a different view of 


this part of the subject to that of the eminent states- || 


man to whom I have alluded; but, unfortunately, 


it was too late. It was after the door of negotia- || 


tion was closed, and therefore may be said to be 
** Love’s labor lost.”’ 


1 had intended saying much more on this branch | 
of the subject; but I must bring my remarks to | 


aclose. I have remarked that the bill presents it- 
self to us in two aspects: first, as a PEACE measure; 
and, secondly, as a war measure. If we are to 
have a war with Great Britain for the Oregon ter- 
ritory, I must be permitted to tell my honorable 
friend that the provisions of this bill are far from 
being commensurate to the crisis. I consider it 
trifling with the American people to tell them in 
one breath that they are to engage in war with one 
of the most formidable naval Powers of the earth, 
and in the next that they shall rely upon the inef- 
ficient aid of ten steamships that can never be sent be- 
yond the coast of the United States! If the question 
of war with Great Britain is settled; if it must en- 


| sue before our difficulties with that country can be 


honorably adjusted, then let the honorable gentle- 
man from Maine bring in a bill to build Firry ves- 
SELS OF WAR. When I find that time has arrived, 
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| my vote shall be cheerfully given; but, until jt 
| does take place, this House shall, by no act of 
| mine, give a loose rein to expenditures of the 
|| public money for the increase of our naval power 
/ and saddle the tax-payers of this nation with an 
|| annual outlay of fen or twelve millions of dollars 
|| What is the opsecrt of all this? Why, it is all a 
| Mere pretext, sir, under the guise of which it 
proposed to levy an immense tax upon the labor- 
|| Ing classes for the support of the aristocracy and 
‘| moneyed monopolists of the country. Bui I re- 
|| pudiate the idea that we are to be involved in g 
war with Great Britain. I cannot bring myself to 
|| believe that the good sense of this country wil] 
ever tolerate the idea that, upon a question like 
| this—one which, in every ferm it may present jt- 
| self, admits of amicable arrangement, of peaceful 
| negotiation and settlement—this Christian coun- 
|| try, deeply devoted, as it is, to all the arts of 
| peace, and proudly leading in the van of civiliza- 
tion and refinement, would so far forget its posi- 
| tion in the world, and the immediate interests of 
its own people, as to exchange its present happy 
condition for the savage slaughter and rapine of 
| the battlefield—the cruel and sanguinary wars that 
have deluged Europe with poverty and crime, im- 
| poverished its people, and chained distant genera- 
| tions to the dreadful incubus of public debi—and 
' all this with that haste and precipitancy, and want 
of mature deliberation, which seems to distinguish 
the measure now before this House. Such an act 
| of rashness on the part of this nation has not yes 
‘| despoiled its fair name. : 
| Who, Mr. President, in so disastrous an event, 
| must be the sufferers? Unquestionably the agri- 
cultural and mercantile classes, the former of which 
| represents the great body of my constituents. The 
_ cotton planter, the tobacco and rice growers, the ship- 
|| builders, and all those who deal in the merchandise 
| of the Eastern States, are to be sacrificed; and for 
|| what?) Why, fora war of conquest, which, in 
|| five or ten years, will Jead us back to the point we 
| have now reached, where peace may be secured 
by honorable negotiation. ‘That war, too, is not 
| to be fought in the Oregon territory: it is to be 
| fought on the seacoast of the United States: a war 
the most destructive in the annals of modern his- 
tory: a war, whose blighting and disastrous re- 
| sults will not be confined to this country and Great 
Britain, but which will extend their desolating 
evils throughout the whole civilized world. It is 
impossible that Great Britain and the United States 
can engage in a war without involving in it the 
rest of the world. No man can close his eyes to 


is 





|| the evil consequences of sucha conflict. And, sir, 





| I ask, is this a subject of such light and trivial im- 





|! who are 
| 


| 
| 
J 
| 
| 
| 


| portance that it ought to be the theme of idle gos- 
pation. I do not think, however, the task difficult |) 
to show that Great Britain has rights in Oregon | 


sip and of laughter in the streets of Washington? 
Who gossip and laugh? Those who have every- 
_ thing to gain and nothing to lose. I speak of those 

Tecilorrehe in property, bankrupts in poli- 
tics, bankrupts in morals. These are some of the 
men whose voice rings loud for war. ‘The ambi- 
tions demagogue, too, eager to ride into office, 


| seeks also to fan the flame, and appeals to the pas- 
President, that our Secretary of State has, in a) 


sions and prejudices of the people to raise that 
current which is but to waft to fruition his own 
selfish plans of aggrandizement. The speculator, 
/too, whose fortunes have been ruined by his 
schemes of hazard, and who is anxious to profit 
by the rich spoils of war, talks loudly of patriousm 
' and insulted national honor. I trust that wise, 
/and discreet, and dispassionate statesmen, that 
grave Senators will be disposed to Jook at this 
question in a different light. I reiterate, I am 
| ready to meet war when its hour has approached. But 
I do not apprehend war at present, and, therefore, 
I shall denounce all this display of hostilities and 
_ warlike bravado. I call on all Christian men to 
| unite with me in denouncing it. 

| Mr. President, I would say more on this sub- 
| ject if I were able. I have felt it to be my duty to 
' ‘make these few remarks, by way of showing my 
‘constituents the motives which influence me in 
opposing this bill. I have endeavored to speak 
with due regard to the feelings of every gentleman 


who may differ with me on this subject; and I 
| state now, in advance, that whenever the ume 
| shall come when it may be necessary to assert our 

rights to Oregon—when our claims may be ante. 
maciously denied and our honor insulted—I shal 
| be found as ready to assert those rights as any 


| 
} 
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gentleman on this floor. But, with all due defer- 
ence, | differ from some of my friends with respect 
to what they appear to regard as the proper course 
at present; and here, let me add, that I deeply re- 
gretted to hear the other day something like a 
sneer against the course which a respectable por- 
tion of my friends from the South have taken on 
this question. 1 was the more mortified to dis- 
cover, too, that it fell from the lips of one whose 
patriotism and integrity I honor and respect. I | 
attribute it to the heat of debate, for I am sure he | 
js friendly disposed towards the South. I have 
always been the friend of Oregon; I am yet its 
friend. If I happen to differ from those who wish 
to consider themselves the rea] and exclusive pa- 
trons of Oregon, I trust that I shall not be read 
out of the church until I have had a fair hearing. | 
I may perhaps be able to show, as time, the great 
divulger of truth, progresses, that my course Is the | 
only one by which we shall be able to obtain, at | 
the earliest day, the whole of Oregon; and that its 
opposite, if it did not forever annihilate our rights, 
would at least protract their peaceable possession, 
and involve our country for years in the horrors 
of war, to entail on future generations the still | 
more enslaving and ruinous evils of debt. 
The annexation of Texas has been alluded to in | 
connexion with the Oregon question. Allow me | 
to say that I do not perceive the slightest analogy | 
between the two cases. 
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Mr. Reid. 


under consideration must plead my apoloey for 
trespassing on the patience of this House, while I 


| give some of the considerations which will influence 
, the vote I intend to give. Could [ cherish the van- 
| ity that I could, at any time, have enlightened this 


body on any topic of legislation before it, such a 


hope would be utterly vain on this occasion, after 
‘the question before the House has undergone so 
| full and able a discussion. 


The question under consideration is, whether it 


| is proper, at this time, to give the notice to Grent 
| Britain that the conventions of 1818 and 1827, 
| touching what is generally termed the joint occu- 


pancy by the two Governments of the Oregon ter- 


‘| ritory, should terminate at the expiration of twelve 
| months, 


I believe that we have a good title to 


Oregon. We have acquired title to it by settle- 


/ ment and discovery; and if anything was wanted 


'| quisition of the claims of 


to make it complete, thatgvas supplied by the ac- 
rance and Spain. But 
I did not rise to discuss the title at this time; that 


‘task has already been performed with an ability 


|| which has satisfied the country. 
| that I was astonished to hear the gentleman from | 


| Kentucky [Mr. Davis] take the ground that the 


Constitution had transferred the power of giving || 
| contracting parties, in case either should think fit, at any 
| time after the 20th October, 1828, on giving due notice of 


such notice to the President of the United States; 


'and that the Executive had endeavored to avoid 


both for commerce and protection, its population | 


and cultivated soil, all combined to render its an- | 


portance. y 
ern borders, separated from the United States by | 
mere imaginary lines, and in the union of the two | 


| tion. 


countries, as I have before said, no obligations of || 


national faith were violated against any Govern- | 
ment; the whole world according to Texas the | 
right to do all acts within the province of a free | 
and independent sovereignty. But how different 
is the attitude of our Oregon relations. Here is a | 
country three thousand miles distant from the Uni- | 


ted States, and to which Great Britain assumes cer- || whole country would condemn such a course, and 


tain claims. These claims, too, we have in some 
measure acquiesced in by solemn treaty; and we 
now propose to take possession of that country, to 
be sure not in violation of that treaty. If Great | 
Britain ever had any rights in Oregon—if we had 
never held that territory in joint occupancy, I would 
have been as willing as any one to take sword in 
hand and at once cut this gordian knot. But the 
circumstances of the case are far otherwise; and if 
we acquire the territory by quiet means, it will 
much better suit my peaceful temperament. I | 
would much prefer to see this question amicably 
adjusted by negotiation, in which event we might, 
without much difficulty, obtain the whole of the 
territory. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


‘| this Government. 


| 


cial regulation, highly advantageous to both coun- || 


tries, England might be induced to give up the 
whole country to 54° of north latitude? I regard 
the signs as propitious for such an event. And, 


P , , |, that responsibility by throwing it on the legislative 
The situation of Texas, || 


department of this Government. Surely the gen- 
tleman did not listen to the able speech of the gen- 


. P itleman from Ohio, [Mr. Tuurman.] What ts a 
nexation to the Union of paramount national im- || 


Texas wasa one lying on our south- || 


treaty? It is the supreme law of the land, and can 


only be abrogated by an act of Congress, or by 


another treaty made in conformity to the Constitu- 
And can the gentleman from Kentucky de- 
sire that the President shall take into his own 
hands the prerogative of abrogating a supreme law 


lof theland? If the Executive himself should claim 


such a power, how would the cry of usurpation 
ring from one end of the country to the other? He 
would be charged with an attempt to violate the 
Constitution, and seize upon despotic power. The 


I fancy that even the gentleman from Kentucky, 


‘and his political friends, would raise the ery of | 


usurpation! usurpation! If the gentleman thinks 
that the notice is awar measure, and equivalent to 


'}a declaration of war, as some have insisted, then 
| surely he will not assert that the President has 
|| power to give it without the legislative action of 
The gentleman thought proper | 
|| to deprecate the idea of connecting this question 


with the party politics of the day; but he departed 
from this course by heaping partisan abuse upon 
the President, and charging on him a design of in- 


‘| volving the country in a war without consulting 


° | its welfare. 
Sir, who knows but by some commer- | 


Does the gentleman believe that the interests of 
the country required the President to make the 


British Government a more liberal offer than he 


Mr. President, in God’s name let me ask, if Sena- || 


tors, in their over-anxious zeal for the acquisition | 


of Oregon, have calculated the great and beneficial | 


results of such an adjustment? Are all the great | 
interests of the country to be sacrificed in the speed 
acquisition of this territory? Is it deemed of sock 
vital importance to acquire it that every other inter- 
est is to be made subservient to it! I trust, Mr. | 
President, that Senators will consider dispassion- | 
ately the importance of the crisis which seems to 
be approaching. I will no longer detain the Sen- 
ate. I have much more to say on this subject | 
When it shall properly come up. I return my 
thanks to the Senate for the attention they have 
paid me whilst I have attempted, in a brief man- 
her, to submit my objections to this bill. 





OREGON QUESTION. 
SPEECH OF MR. DAVID S. REID, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
February 7, 1846. 
On the Resolution for terminating the joint occu- | 
pation of Oregon. 
Mr. REID addressed the committee as follows: | 
Mr. Cuamman: The importance of the question 


| our title asserted to the whole of Oregon. 
| of the gentleman’s political friends say that ‘ the 
President cannot be kicked into a war,’’ while the | 


did? Ifnot, then how could he charge the Presi- 
dent with an attempt to plunge the country into an 


unjust and unnecessary war? For myself, I be- | 


lieve that offer was too liberal; but we have been 
informed that it was refused, and withdrawn, and 


_ gentleman himself insists that the President is too 


anxious for war. Whether the gentleman has met 


this question in the elevated spirit of a statesman I | 


leave to this House and to the country to judge. 
I know not, sir, whether the giving of this notice 


will produce war; I am sure that it will not be a | 
| just cause of war; but I deny that it is a war meas- | 
ure. It ought not to be so considered here, for it || 
The || 
giving the notice is provided for in the convention | 
of 1827; it is peaceable in its character, and does | 


is not so regarded even in Great Britain. 


not prevent negotiation; but stil! so fruitful are the 


imaginations of some gentlemen, that they cannot || 
speak of it in any other light than as a war meas- || 
The friends of this measure have not advo- | ; 
|| lieve that we have rights in Oregon, no matter to 
|| what extent, so they be greater than the British 
| Government has offered to concede, ought to vote 


ure. 
cated it as a war measure; it has only been so 
characterized by those who oppose it. 


In giving the notice, the only legitimate inquiry | 
for an American statesman is, whether this ques- || 
tion ought to be settled as early as practicable, or || 
delayed for an indefinite period of time? The con- || 
victions of my mind are decidedly in favor of the | 

| former course. 


Let us examine this point. For 


I must confess | 


Some || 


_ often be easily adjusted at first; 
| drive their fence-stakes, cut their ditches, and build 


| possible. 
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the purpose of postponing the adjustment of the 
Oregon dispute, it was agreed in the third article 
of the convention between the United States and 
Great Britain, signed Ociober 20, 1818, that— 


* Any country that may be claimed by either party on the 
northwest coast of America, westward of the Stony moun- 
tains, (now called Rocky mountains,) shall, together with 
its harbors, bays, and creeks, and the navigation of all rivers 
within the same, be free and open for the term of ten years 
from the date of the signature of the present convention, to 
the vessels, citizens, and subjects of the two Powers; it be- 
ing well understood that this agreement is not to be con- 
strued to the prejudice of any claim which either of the two 
high contracting parties may have to any part of said 
country, nor shall it be taken to affect the claims of any 
other Power or State to any part of said country, the 
only object of the high contracting parties, in that respect, 
being to prevent disputes and differences amoung them- 


| selves.”? 


This convention remained in force till it was re- 


newed by the convention signed at London, Au- 
| gust 6, 1827, which provided: 


« Arr. 1. All the provisions of the third article of the con- 
vention concluded between the United States of America 
and his Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, on the 20th day of October, 1818, shall 
be, and they are hereby, further indefinitely extended and 
continued in force, m the same manner as if all the provis- 
ions of the said article were herein specifically recited 

“Arr. 2. It shall be competent, however, for either of the 


| twelve months to the other contracting party, to annul and 


abrogate this convention; and it shall, in such case, be ac- 


| cordingly entirely annulled and abrogated, after the expira- 
| tion of the said term of notice. 


“ Arr, 3. Nothing contained in this convention, or in the 
third article of the convention of the 20th October, 1818, 


| hereby continued in force, shall be construed to impair, or 
|| in any manner affect, the claims which either of the con- 
| tracting parties may have to ary part of the country west- 


ward of the Stony or Rocky mountains.” 

From 1818, up to the present time, repeated ef- 
forts have been made to settle by negotintion the 
dispute between the two countries in regard to this 
territory; but Great Britain has always refused to 
propose such terms as this country could accept, 
without a sacrifice ofher rights. In this condition 
the question stands at the present moment; and it 
might so remain, but for the change of cireumstan- 
ces which will in a short time render it both im- 
practicable and impossible. While the country 
was only used for hunting, fishing, and fur-trading, 
there was but little difficulty between the two goy- 
ernments in relation to their conflicting claims, and 
it was not indispensably necessary to adjust them. 
But things have changed. Within a few years 
thousands of our industrious and enterprising citi- 
zens have gone with their families to that country 
to engage in agricultural, mechanical, and other 
pursuits of civilized life, and they are now cultiva- 


| ting the soil, and earning for themselves permanent 


homes, and an inheritance for their children. Does 
any one suppose that we have arrived at such perfec- 
tion in the science of government aa to justify the 
hope that two distinct races of people, each gov- 
erned by a different code of laws, and owing alle- 
giance to governments totally differing in their 


| character, can settle and occupy the same territory, 
'and maintain peaceable relations towards each 


other? Such a hope is illusive. Why, then, should 


| we indulge further delay, when every moment we 


difficult to settle ? 
two neighbors as 
the dispute may 
but if they once 


live this question becomes more 
When a dispute arises between 
to the boundary of their lands, 


their houses on the disputed territory, a friendly 
settlement of the boundary becomes almost im- 
So it will be in regard to Oregon. This 
territory is now regarded as greatly more valuable 
than it was in 1818, and if you wait ten years 
longer, its estimation will no doubt be more than 
quadrupled. Is it not important, then, that this 
question should be settled as early as practicable ? 
In view of all this, I ask, is it not our duty to take 
such measures as will facilitate the decision of this 
question? For one, I believe the country is ours 
to 54° 40’, but the extent of our title is not the 
question now under consideration; and all who be- 


for this measure. : 

The President of the United States, in his An- 
nual Message at the opening of the present session 
of Congress, says: 


i! « The extraordinary and wholly inadmissible demands of 
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The Oregon Question —Mr. Reid. 


the British Government, and the rejection of the proposition | a distant strip of land of but little value; and the 
made in deference alone to what had been done by my pre- 


decessors, and the implied obligation which their acts ask, are we gomg to fight for that? I tell suc 
seemed to impose, afford satisfactory evidence thatnocom- | gentlemen that Oregon is of vast importance to 
promise which the United States ought to accept can be | this country, and that its loss would be deeply felt 


effected. With this conviction, the poapersaen of compro- || and sorely regretted to the latest moment of the ex- 
mise, which had been made and rejected, was, by my direc- Ps 


tion, subsequently withdrawn, and our title to the whole istence of this great republic. Because Oregon s 


Oregon territory asserted, and, as is believed, maintained by | at a great distance from this Capitol, shall we treat 
irrefragable facts and arguments. 


“The civilized world will see in these proceedings a | Britain clip her off. and tell her to take care of 
epirit of liberal concession on the part of the United States; z 


and this Government will be relieved from all responsibility herself? Britain was once a part of the Roman 
which may follow the failure to settle the controversy. empire; but that Government thought her of so 
* All attempts at compromise having failed, it becomes | little value that they cast her off, and told the gor: 


the duty of Congress to consider what measures it may be ble if they could defend themselves against their 
proper to adopt for the security and protection of our citi- 


zens now inhabiting, or who may hereafter inhabit Oregon, | €hemies, good and well, let them do it; the Roman | 


aud for the maintenance of our just title to that territory. eagle would no longer take them under its wings. 


In adopting measures for this purpose, care should be taken | On thatstrip of country, thus severed—which is infi- 
that nothing be done to violate the stipulations of the con- ¥ 


= ; itely 5 : reron—is p € i 
vention of 1827, whichis still in force. The faith of treaties, nitely smaller than Oreg: ° ik i | ane — my 
in their letter and spirit, has ever been, and, I trust, will Government, W hose Invineibii ity has t us day been 
ever be, scrupulously observed by the United States. Under so eloquently described ! It is the nation inhabit- 


that convention, @ year’s notice is required to be given by ing this territory which Show struggles for the con- 
either party to the other, before the joint eccupancy shall 


terminate, and before either can rightfully assert or exer- ques of the world, and carries terror with her 


cise exclusive jurisdiction over any portion of the territory. | name to the most distant parts of the earth! This | 


This notice it would, in my judgment, be proper to give; | teaches us the increasing importance of territory, 
and T recommend that provision be made by law for giving 


it accordingly, and terminating, in this manner, the conven- 
tion of the sixth of August, 1827.°" 


“ee ; , people. It is quite natural for us to suppose that, 
Now, sir, in the face of these facts, can We || under any circumstances, O:egon is destined to be 
shrink from giving the notice? Some gentlemen | part of our confederacy, but it may perhaps turn 
take it for granted that this measure will cut off out otherwise. I here express the hope, and cher- 
all negotiation; but they are misiaken. It only ish the belief, that she will never be a British colo- 
carries out what public opinion has declared, and 


. : : ny; that that country will be a republic, inhabited | 
what the true policy of the country requires. If || ;- : 


: ; by freemen, I believe almost certain; but whether 
further negotiation shall be necessary or proper, 


ps ve she is destined to remain a part of this confederacy, | 
then this notice in nowise prevents it; if further 


‘ > he or to become a separate and distinct republic, de- 
negotiation is unnecessary or improper, it is our pends upon the policy pursued towards her by this 
unperative duty to give the notice. Passing this Government. if we now.vefene her protection 
measure, then, will not prevent our Government | joy she not hereafter scorn our efter ot emia 
from doing anything that ought to be done, while . 3 ' P 

it will untie our hands and leave us free to pursue asennad Senin, aah. ean aie ie aa 
such measures as the interests of the country de- || tinct and independent nation, and we were under 
mand. In doing these things, we must observe ; P | : a 


. : no obligations to protect her people or territory till || 
our national faith, and violate no treaty stipulation. U, 


a: Maal Goleclaes ad Ccnahien a GUN hea, she became a part of this Union. But we were 
J ' St SeSSit ’ meress, ¢ i ze > : : 

es ~— E! tint fo organize under very different obligations to the people of 
a Territorial Government in Oregon passed this 7 


: p aR : Oregon, because we own erritory, and it is | 
House by a vote of 140 to 59. This bill contained oot aanee ha 


oo : a ; ; : settled by our own citizens. If we leave her in 
a section providing for the giving of the notice, in ; 
the following words: 


: ee withdrawing our protection, will she hereafter, 
“Sec. 43. And be it further enacted, That the President 


. ne Va Re) when she has established her right to the soil, || 
of the United States be, and he is hereby, required to cause 1 ask | oo ated 3 © 

due notice to be given to the British Government of the de- | Come anc ask to be again incorporated into this | 
sire and intention of the Government of the United Statesto | Union? I believe not. I must here remark that I | 


annul and abrogate the convention with Great Britain rela- || would be the last man on this floor, or in this 
tive to territory on the northwest coast of America, conclu- 


ded August 6, 1827, agreeably to the provisions of the 2d country, to claim a single inch of territory which 
article of that convention: Provided, That nothing in this | 1 did not believe to be ours; but, on the other hand, 
act contained shall be so construed or carried into effect by | | say with equal determination that 1 will never 


any of the officers or citizens of the United States, as to in- | egnsent to the surrender of an inch that is our own 
terfere in any way with any right which any of the subjects || 


of Great Britain may have in the territory herein mentioned, —I care not where o lies, me what _—T be its value 
as provided for in the convention aforesaid, until the expi- | —to gratify the ambition of Great Britain or any 


ration of twelve months after the notice shall be given, as | other Government upon the earth. We boast of | 


above provided, by the President of the United States.’ } being a great and glorious republic, but what con- 


Sir, I voted for this bill then, as did a very large | stitutes a great Government? It is the justice of || 


majority of the members of the House; but it did | its laws—the preservation of its rights—and the 
not pass the Senate. Was it considered a war || protection of its citizens. I care not how wealthy 
measure then? No, sir; and why should it becon- | or powerful a nation may be; as soon as she ceases 
sidered so now? Without a knowledge of the | to preserve her rights and to protect her citizens, 
views of my constituents, | voted for the bill then, | she ceases to be great, and is destined to fall. If 
and they sustained me; but in giving the same vote || we ever surrender any portion of our territory to 
now, I not only believe that lam doing right, but | Great Britain, gentlemen may rest assured that it 
feel sure that | am obeying the will of those who | will be but the beginning of surrenders; she will 
sentme here. I repudiate the idea that this isa war | never be satisfied with demanding. Peace is our 
measure. It is merely proof of our anxiety to | policy. We do not seek a war with Great Brit- 
settle the question, and of our determination to ain; but if she declares war against us for defend- 
maintain our rights in that territory, and repel those | ing our right to Oregon, we shall stand justified in 
who trespass on them. But while I repeat that | the eyes of the world, and every American heart, 
this is no war measure, | would not be understood | and every American arm will be found on the side 
as saying that this country will not take such fur- | of their country. Sir, the country is in favor of 


ther steps as may be necessary to secure our rights || notice, and for maintaining our right to the terri- 
in Oregon. The territory is ours, and we must — tory. 


Hot part with it. Sir, the time has ceased with us 
when we can act in that spirit of forbearance to 
Great Britain, which characterized the conduct of 
the patriarch Abraham, when he said to Lot, ‘*If || 
thou wilt take the left hand, then I will go to the | surrender any part of Oregon, he would march 
right; or if thou depart to the right hand, then I | barefoot over prickly pears to fight for it. I repeat 
will go to the left.’’ That might have been possi- | that the “ Old North State” is for Oregon. 

ble once, when very little value was attached to 
territory. But not so now with us. We need all | give him leave to explain. His colleague [Mr. 
the territory we have, and ought not, under any | Rem] knew more of the geography of his State 


this, 1 will refer to the fact that my Whig colleague 
from Lumber river [Mr. Dockery] publicly pro- 
claimed, during the canvass, that, before he would 


circumstances, to part with any portion that we — than to speak of him as his colleague from Lum- | 
possess. But highly as we prize territory, we do | ber river district. The remark to which the gen- || 


ot propose to take any that does not belong to us. | teman alluded was, that he was ready to contend 
Sir, Lam aware some gentlemen, who do not ap- | for all to which we had a valid title. I said that 
preciate the importance of Oregon, represent it as / there were in Oregon British rights and American 


her as the Roman empire once treated the island of || 


and is a warning to us to guard against the loss of | 
any part of our country, or of any portion of our || 


and refuse to be received by us as a State? The | 


the moment of her struggles to shift for herself by | 


Even in North Carolina Oregon is stronger | 
than any political party; and, as an evidence of | 


Mr. Dockery rose, and asked his colleague to || 
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_ rights; and that when the line was run, I would 
| defend our soil to the utmost extremity; and wha: 
| he had said about marching over prickly pears 
|| was said in that connexion. He had said tha: 
when our rights were determined, then he would 
_ be ready to fight for them, though he had to march 
| barefoot over prickly pears. 

Mr. Rew. Where does my colleague think our 
| rights extend to? 
| Mr. Dockery. Just where the gentleman’s fy- 
| vorite President settled it in his negotiations, 
| Mr.Rew. Then the gentleman is with the Pres- 
ident, and the President says, ‘our title to the 
| whole of Oregon has been asserted, and, as is he- 
‘lieved, maintained by irrefragable facts and ay- 
_guments.’’ The gentleman’s location arose fro 

this connexion: he and I were members of the 
| Legislature at the same time; he had a favorite 
project for the improvement of Lumber river, and 
from his zeal in favor of the measure, he became 
associated in my mind with the name of the river, 
so that I thought Lumber river certainly must run 
| through his district. ; 
Mr. Dockery. The gentleman mistakes the na- 
/ture of my patriotism. He thinks that a man’s 
|| patriotism must be confined to his own district, 
Now, I am willing to improve North Carolina iy 
any part of it; and just so I feel in regard to the 
| United States. 
| Mr. Rei resumed. Iam happy to hear of the 
_gentleman’s patriotism, and I shall be still more so, 
| if, when it comes to the vote, he shall show that 
his patriotism, which has already reached Lumber 
river, is found sufficiently expanded to extend to Ore- 
gon! I hope that we shall look on this as a great 
| national question. My feelings are with the South 
—my destiny is with hers; but I will suffer no 
local or sectional views to influence my course on 
|| this important measure. It was with extreme re- 
_luctance that I heard the remark made by a mem 
| ber on thir floor, that whatever might be the fate 
| of this question, he should have the consolation to 
| know that he had not followed in the lead of the 
_gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams.] | 
‘| regret that it should be thought necessary to in- 


|| voke existing prejudices against an individual to 
| operate against a great national measure. 
But, sir, in reply to that remark, | might, with 
| equal propriety, say that we who support the no- 
| tice will have the consolation to know that we are 
| not following in the lead of Great Britain. But 
| such a declaration would not be an argument for 
| or against the notice. It has been said that the 
| member from Ohio [Mr. Gippié¢s] is for the no- 
'| tice, and that he is actuated by motives unworthy 
| of a statesman. But even this shall not deter me 
| from giving my vote for a measure which I believe 
| to be right. I might as well be told, because one 
| of the chosen twelve was a traitor, and betrayed 
the Saviour, that therefore | must reject Christiani- 
ty. I follow in the lead of no man. I go for my coun- 
| try. We are told that we must not act lest a war 
‘ensue. Has it come to this, that our Government 
‘| can carry out no important measure connected with 
her domestic or foreign policy without the cry of 
| war being raised and held up as a terror over Us: 
War and ruin panics have alternately prevailed 
ever since the commencement of our Government; 
and if we wait for them to cease before we act, we 
shall never do anything. If we attempt to procure 
indemnity for spoliations on the property of our 
citizens by a foreign country, the war cry is raised! 
if we attempt to annex Texas, war in all its hor- 
rors is depicted as the consequence! And when we 
‘| attempt to assert our claim to Oregon, we are told 
an unjust and sanguinary war will be inevitable‘ 
The horrors of war have been described in so vivid 
| and forcible a manner, that one might almost !m- 
| agine that they saw the British steamers darting 
| from point to point along our coast-—that they heard 
the thundering of British cannon, and beheld our 
cities, with their temples of justice and their ten- 
ples of religion, wrapt in flames! But in the midst 
of this gloomy picture, the reflection rises In ™y 
mind, that, whatever may have been the devaste- 
ting effects of past wars, it is nevertheless certai 
a portion of mankind are so constituted, that they 
grieve much about wars that never happen; and 
such, I hope, is the character of the lamentations 
|| of the gentlemen we have heard on this occasion. 
‘| am for peace; | love peace; | appreciate its eflects 
‘upon commerce; and, above all, I admire its happy 
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influences in a moral and political point of view. 
But while I say this, I must be permitted to re- 
mark, that I would scorn the idea of a peace that 
had to be purchased at the sacrifice of the interests 
and the honor of my country. The territory claim- 
ed by Great Britain on this continent is greater in 
extent than our own, with Oregon included; and 
ought we to surrender to that Government any por- 
tion of our soil? 
it has been with detp regret that | have heard re- 
marks on this floor more disparaging to our claim 
to Oregon than anything that I have ever seen in 


No, sir; we have none to spare. | 


the correspondence of the British minister himself. | 


It has always been unfortunate for this country 
that, in all her controversies with foreign Govern- 
ments, sentiments have been uttered here which 
were calculated to mislead other countries in rela- 
tion to the state of public opinion in the United 
States, and thereby to render the subject of dispute 
more difficult to adjust. Such, I fear, will be the 
ease in the present controversy. Sir, it is time we 
had learned to stand on our own feet. Great Brit- 
ain is, year after year, by the force of her diploma- 
ey and the power of her sword, bringing nation 
after nation to bow to her power and dominion, un- 
til her possessions dot your map over a considera- 
ble portion of the globe. With our love of liberty, 
we could not withhold our sympathy from those 
whose misfortune it has been, from time to ume, 
to fall within her grasp; but we have stood by and 
beheld all these things in silence, adhering to the 
policy not to interfere in foreign disputes in which 
our own safety does not require us to take part. 
But when she comes upon our own shores, and 
seeks to possess herself of a part of our territory, 


every consideration of interest and of patriotism || 


requires that we should resist her arrogant demands 
in the spirit of freemen, who know their rights, and 
dare maintain them. If the preservation of our 
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'|Great Britain calculate on dissensions among 


ourselves, for when the first blow shall be struck, 
whether it be in the North or in the South, all lo- 
cal distinctions will be forgotten. We shall alone 


remember that we are citizens of the same repub- | 


lie; and the South will be ready to fly to the res- 


cue of the North, and the North will be found de- 
fending the institutions and the rights of the South. 


| But it has been said that our navy is not so large 


as that of Great Britain. It is true that she has a 
large navy, and out-numbers us in steamships; but 
it is equally true that our situation is infinitely bet- 
ter than it was at the commencement of the last 
war. Our resources are greater, and the facilities 
for commanding them vastly increased. The effi- 


| ciency of the British navy has been greatly exag- 


| have rendered next to useless. 


| reached a point which renders a large 


|! a war with the United States. 


gerated. She has laid out millions in building 
fleets which the improvements in modern warfare 
These improve- 
ments are constantly going on, and have already 

ye portion of 
the vast navy of Great Britain on which she has 
lavished such immense sums utterly unavailable in 
If we need fleets 
we can build them; and it is better for us that we 


| have not exhausted our resources in the construc- 


rights did not require it, such a course would then | 
be absolutely necessary even to command the re- | 


spect of Great Britain herself. 
that have been drawn of the horrid results of war, 
gentlemen have taken it for granted that we are to 
bear all the loss and make all the sacrifices, and 
that Great Britain has nothing to lose. But such 
is not the fact. Disastrous as such a conflict might 
prove to us, she has more to fear from it than our- 
selves. She cannot but foresee that the prosecution 
of a war against the United States would lead to a 
dismemberment of nearly all of her colonial pos- 
sessions, and perhaps ulumately to an entire disso- 
lution of her form of government. 


In all the pictures | 


She has her | 


tion of a large navy, which would now be unfit for 
service. During the last war our gallant little navy 
won for herself enduring fame; and I undertake to 
say that when the emergency shall again arise, 


| she will fully maintain that high character to which 
| her noble deeds so justly enutle her. 


1 In conclu- 
sion, permit me to remark, that while I respect the 
opinions, and do not arraign the motives of those 
who differ from me on this question, no act of 
mine shall ever sanction the surrender of any por- 
tion of our territory, without a just equivalent. 


| Entertaining the opinions | do, if 1 were to act oth- 


erwise, I should feel that 1 had not faithfully per- 
formed the high and responsible duty which | owe 
to my constituents, and to my country. Let us 
pass the notice, and follow it up by giving boun- 
ties of land to such of our citizens as may go there 
to brave the hardships and privations of a frontier 
life. Let us extend the laws and protection of the 
United States over that territory. Do these things, 
and my word for it, these brave pioneers will do 
much towards protecting dhanieslee. We shall 
then prove to the world that we regard the great 
principle that the protection of our laws shall ex- 
tend to every citizen of this republic, and that we 


are determined that our rights shall be respected 


domestic feuds and her immense debt; she has a || 
commerce to suffer as well as ourselves; and the | 
loss of our trade will injure her more than the loss | 


of her trade can injure us. The defenceless condi- 
tion of the United States has been frequently allu- 
ded to; and the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Yan- 
cey] said that there were perhaps no United States 
soldiers in his own State at this time. I learned 
almost my first lesson on this Oregon question from 
that noble State. At the last session of Congress 
she sent to this House a resolution, passed by her 
Legislature, in the following words: 


“ Resolved, That the true policy of the United States re- 
quires that the joint occupancy of Oregon by the United 


all over the earth. It is natural that there should 
existamong a free people, some differences of opin- 


ion as to the best mode of accomplishing any end; 


but on this great question, let us present to Eng- 


| land, to Europe, and to the world, an undivided 
| front, and this will ensure us peace, if peace is at- 


States and England should cease; and resolved that the title | 


of the United States to the territory of Oregon is clear and 
indisputable.’ 


This was the language of that gallant State one | 


year ago. But, sir, Alabama has soldiers—citizen 
soldiers—the best in the world. Leta British sol- 
dier set his foot on Alabama’s consecrated soil, and 
then we shall see where the soldiers are. Sir, ‘* it 
‘takes time to discipline the slaves of despotism, 
‘but every man is a soldier when he combats ty- 
‘ranny.”’ Our policy forbids the keeping of large 
standing armies in time of peace, but we depend 
on our citizen soldiery, who are the safest reliance. 
Sound the alarm that the invaders are at hand, and 
the question will not be, whom can you urge to 
meet them? but whom can you hold back from the 
conflict? Tell me not of the want of soldiers to 
defend our country. Our citizen soldiers fight, not 
for pay, but for the rights of their country; and 
when they have achieved the victory their patriot- 
ism deserves, they lay aside their soraa~itlenee put 
off their martial character and retire to the bosom 
of their families, and tell their deeds to inspire the 
rising generation with the same patriotic ardor. 
These, Mr. Chairman, are our soldiers, and they 
will be found equal to any emergency. Let not 


tainable. 





FLORIDA CONTESTED ELECTION. 


REMARKS OF MR. L. B. CHASE, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 21, 1846. 
Jpon the Contested Election from the State of 
Florida. 
Mr. CHASE addressed the House as follows: 
I regret very much, Mr. Speaker, to witness any 


| manifestations of feeling in the discussion of this 


question. It is entirely unnecessary, in the inves- 
tigation of a simple legal proposition, and cannot 
aid us in arriving at truth and justice. 
not trouble the House with any views which I 
entertain relative to this contested election, but for 


| the peculiarity of the case submitted for the con-_ 


sideration of the House, and the difference of 


| opinion which prevails among the Committee of 


Elections as to the admission of evidence. 


The 


' first question to be considered, and upon which I 


think this contest turus, is, who, by the law of 


| Florida, at the time this election was held, were 


the returning officers in that State? ‘The gentle- 


/ man from Indiana, who last addressed the House, 


[Mr. MecGaveuey,] insists that the inspectors 
of election should make their returns directly 
to the Secretary of State; and relies upon the 


‘territorial act of 1845 to sustain him in his posi- 


I would | 
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tion. lam convinced, froma careful examination 


of that law, that it was passed alone for the pur- 
pose of facilitating the organization of the State of 
Florida, and when that end was accomplished, the 
law had spent its force. 

The law is entitled ** An act to facilitate the or- 
ganization of the State of Florida.’’ It is insisted 
by the gentleman from Indiana, that the territorial 
act of 1845 repeals the act of 1843. True, when 
the provisions of the latter are inconsistent with 
the former. But it must be recollected that there 
is NO provision in the act of 1845 for the election of 
county officers; and if the act of 1843 is repealed 
entirely, why there is no law to this day for the 
election of those officers. So far from the territo- 
rial act of March, 1845, repealing the act of 1843, 
the latter act is amended in March, 1845. But ! 
will proceed to show that the territorial act of 1845 
is not in force; that it was passed alone for the 
purpose of facilitating the organization of the State 
of Florida; and that, if the gentleman from Indi- 
ana relies upon the provisions of that act to sus 


, tain him in his position, his argument is baseless. 


The first section of the law provides that * the 


; Governor shall issue his proclamation, and enjom 


. 


and direct the several clerks of the county courts 
of this territory to issue an order appointing in 
spectors to hold an election in the mode and man- 
ner prescribed by the act approved 15th March, 
‘1843;”’ thus evoking the aid of the act of '43. 
The second section of said act provides thatclerks 
of the county courts shall transmit to the Secretary 
of the Territory of Florida, and to the committee 
of the constitutional convention, copies of their or- 
ders appointing inspectors. 

Section 12 provides that * the inspectors shail 
‘forthwith, after said election, send one poll-book, 
‘with one certificate, to the Secretary of the Terri- 
‘tory, one to the committee of the, constitutional 
‘convention, and the other to the clerks of their 
* respective counties.”’ 

Now, if it is contended that this territorial act 


. 


- 


© 


contains the law ceverning elections and returns, 


one of the poll-books, with one of the certificates, 
must be returned to the constitutional committee, 
when, in fact, no such committee exisis, the duties 


| assigned them having been long since performed. 


Section 15 provides that “ the Secretary of the 
‘ Territory shall canvass and count up all the votes 
‘given at the different precincts throughout the 
‘ Territory, and make a full statement thereof, and 
‘deliver a copy thereof to the members of the com- 
‘ mittee of the constitutional convention, for com- 
‘ parison by them with the returns received by said 
‘committee; and when certified by said committee, 
‘or a majority thereof, to be correct, he shall attest 
‘the same, and cause the same, so certified and at- 
‘ tested, to be published, and a copy thereof to be 
‘transmitted to each of the persons who shall ap- 
‘pear therefrom to be elected at said election to 
‘ said offices respectively.’”’ Now it is very evi- 
dent, if this act 1s still im force, it is an essential 
prerequisite that the statement to be made by the 
Secretary shall be submitted to the committee of the 
constitutional convention before it can be certified 
and attested by him; and, consequently, there be- 
ing no committee of the constitutional convention, 
the Secretary could not be authorized to issue a 
certificate to a person elected to an office by the 
people. 
ut it is insisted by a portion of the committee 
that the returns made by the inspectors of the elec- 
tion directly to the Secretary of State, without hav- 
ing been first submitted to the inspection of the 
judges of probate, should be received and counted. 
They admit that the legal course would be, for the 
inspectors to return the poll-books and certificate 
to the judges of probate, that they might be ex- 
amined and certified to the Secretary of State. I 
would respectfully submit, that if there is a legal 
course to be pursued in this matter, it should be 
aheg ee But the argument is, that the returns 
made by the inspectors directly to the Secretary of 
State, were received by him and filed in his office, 
and become such a matter of record as would au- 
thorize him to give a copy thereof, having the force 
and effect of legal evidence. I must dissent from 
this conclusion. If such returns were made to the 
Secretary of State without the sanction of law, but, 
on the contrary, in violation of the clear and ex- 


_— enactments of the legislature of Florida, he 


iad no right to receive them; they were not placed 
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in his possession according to law. 
pear very strange, then, if a certificate of the Sec- 
retary of State, based upon such returns, could 
have any force or effect whatever. 

The minority of the committee insist that the 
inspectors are the legal returning officers. They 
state in their report: 

‘* Suffice it to sny, that the sitting member in- 
‘sists that the inspectors of precincts, and they 
‘alone, are the proper returning officers. Such is 
‘also the opinion of the undersigned, and of this 
‘opinion was the Secretary of State of Florida. ”’ 

And yet these gentlemen voted to reject the re- 
turns made from inspectors at Key West directly 
to the Secretary of State. How can they reconcile 
this inconsistency? I recret that I am under the 
necessity of alluding to the action of the commit- 
tee, and I would not do so, but for the allusions to 
the course of members of that body, made by the 
gentleman from Michigan, [Mr. Curpman,] and 
the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. MeGaveuner.] 
‘They state that a report was ordered by the com- 
mittee to be made in favor of Mr. Caren. which 
was ultimately prevented by the “ secession’’ of 
one of the committee, who was one of the majority 
atthat time. A brief explanation will set this mat- 
ter right. When the returns from Key West, 
made by inspectors of elections, came to be acted 
upon by the committee, a majority of the commit- 
tee, including the gentlemen from Michigan and 
Indiana and myself, voted to reject these returns, 
The next returns to be passed upon were those 
contained inthe tabular statement. In that tabular 
statement were returns made by judges of probate 
and inspectors; when, much to my surprise, the 
gentlemen from Michigan and Indiana voted to 
receive these returns by inspectors. 

Here Mr. Cuipman desired to put an interroga- 
tory to the gentleman from Tennessee, who con- 
sented, 

Mr. Curpman. Will the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee inform the House where is the proof that the 
tabular statement contained returns made by in- 
spectors f 

Mr. Cuase. IT will prove it by the statement 
made in the minority report, under the hand of the 
gentleman from Michigan himself. The gentleman 
in his minority report, for his name heads it, uses 
the following language : 

*« This evidence being offered by the contestant, 
‘ though deemed objectionable by ‘the sitting mem- 
‘ ber, was received by the committee. This state- 
‘ment, the House will perceive, includes all the 
‘votes returned to the office of the Secretary of 
* State at the expiration of thirty days, both those 
‘returned by inspectors, and those returned by 
‘judges of probate; counting those returned by 
‘judges alone, the contestant has 114 majority; 
‘ counting those returned by the inspectors, the sit- 
‘ting member has 165 majority, counting all the 
‘ votes returned by both sets of officers, the sitting 
* member has 5] majority.”’ 

The gentleman’s own statement desienates the 
majority of votes given, as returned by judges of 
probate, and by inspectors of election. Is the gentle- 
man from Michigan answered ? 

Mr. Crupmay. Will the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee allow me to explain? 

Mr. Cuase. Certainly. 

Mr. Cuirman. I signed the report upon a state- 
ment made to me of its contents, without having 
read it. F 

Mr. Cuase. Well, if the gentleman from Mich- 
igan signed a report without knowing its contents, 
he may well plead ignorance of what it con- 
tains. Not so with the gentleman from New York, 
[Mr. Curver,] who, I understand, drew up that 
report. It seems, also, that the gentleman from In- 
diana, [Mr. McGaveney,] did not possess a know- 
ledge of the contents of the report which he signed, 
if we may judge by his remarks to-day; for he 
states it is impossible to tell how many of the votes 
contained in the tabular statement were made by 
inspectors and judges of probate. I answer him, 
also, by referring him for instruction to his own 
report. But Twas proceeding, when interrupted 
by the gentleman trent Michigan, to notice the 
subject of ‘secession,’ I remarked I was much 
surprised that those gentlemen who signed the mi- 
nority report, after having rejected the returns from 
Key West made by inspectors, should vote to ad- 


It would ap- | 
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was a ‘secession’ which I did not expect. The | 


| Democratic portion of the committee, consistent to 


_of course, relied upon the admission of all or none 


the position which they had assumed, that all the 
returns should be received, voted to receive those 
contained in the tabular statement made by the in- 
spectors; and thus I was left solitary and alone. I 


objected at the time to such a course, and insisted | 
that if a portion of the returns made by inspectors | 


were rejected, they all should share the same fate; 
but there was a ‘ secession’ by those who were so 
willing to reject the returns from Key West. 

It was my understanding at the time that a re- 


port was to be drawn up declaring Mr. Cabell en- | 


titled to his seat, which resolution was, at a sub- 
sequent meeting, reconsidered. To that I never 


have done, but for the fact that the report submit- 
ted by the chairman of the committee was so mod- 
ified as to suit my views. I leave it to the House 


. . . | 
to decide where the charge of ‘ secession’ should 
fall. I know the excuse advanced by gentlemen | 


for admitting the inspectors’ returns contained in 
g } 


his admission. 
ment to the committee, with other evidence, for their 
examination, he could not have expected that they 
would admit the returns made by inspectors from 
one part of the State, and reject the returns made 
by inspectors from another part of the State. He, 


of a particular class of returns. I believe that Mr. 


Brockenbrough came here to contest the seat of || 
| the sitting member under the belief that he was en- || 
He certainly would not have made an | 
admission, with a knowledge of what course the || 

committee would take, the effect of which would | 


titled to it. 


he to defeat him. 
been with a full knowledge of what course the 
committee would take, it would not change my 
opinion as to the legality or illegality of election 
returns. There are others who have a deeper in- 


Mr. Cabell, or this House—the people of Florida 
themselves. 

It appears self-evident, that if, by the constitu- 
tion and laws of Florida, it was the duty of the in- 
spectors of election to return the poll-books, with 


_ certificates of the result of the election, to the judges 


of probate, to be by them certified to the Secreta- | 
ry of State, it cannot be asserted, with much plausi- 


bility, that the returns by inspectors directly to the 


Secretary of State would have stamped upon them | 


the evidence of legality. 


mit returns of precisely the same description. This | 


Article six, section sixteen, of the constitution 


of election for members of Congress and the Gene- 
ral Assembly shall be made to the Secretary of 
State in the manner to be prescribed by law.’’ 
The inquiry occurs, has there been a law passed 
since the adoption of the constitution by the peo- 
ple of Florida, prescribing the mode and manner 
of making election returns? In the month of July, 


1845, at the first session of the Legislature of Flori- 


da, an act was passed, entitled ** An act prescrib- 
ing the time, place, and manner of electing Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from this State, and for other 
purposes, ”’ 

The sixth section of said act provides— 


‘*That the judges of probate shall have the | 
‘ same powers in reference to the ordering of county | 


‘elections and general elections as were conferred 
‘by the territorial laws upon the clerks of the 
* county courts; and the returns of all such elections 


‘shall be made to him in the same manner, and his | 


* duties relating thereto shall be the same, as are now 
‘ prescribed by law in reference to the clerks of the 
* county courts. ”’ 

We have now to determine what were the duties 
of the clerks of the county courts in reference to 


elections, as prescribed by the territorial laws of 


Florida. ‘* An act regulating the powers and du- 
_ ties of the clerks of the county courts in conducting 
elections, and for other purposes,”’ was passed at 
_ the twenty-first session of the Legislative Council 


| of Florida, 1843. Article fourth, section first, of 


_ said act, provides that— 

| The county clerks of each county shall, at least 
| ¢ ten days previous to any general election, appoint 
| ‘for each precinct three discreet persons, having 
| « the qualifications of electors, to act as inspectors 





‘posted up at the several precincts in his co 
| ‘ within the time aforesaid.’’ 


|| * elerk’s office, and filed therein. 


*eate shall be kept by the clerk of the election,” 
did agree: and from the first was determined to || 


draw up and submit my own report, which I would | 


But suppose the admission had || 
|| *tion for Senator or Delegate to 
1} 
| 
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‘ of such election, and shall cause notice of such 


‘ appointment, and of the time and place of holdine 
‘ such election and of the officers to be elected, to be 


unty, 


The principal clause in this section to which ref- 


_ erence is particularly made is the one directing the 


clerk to appoint the inspectors. 

Article six, section seven, further provides— 

** That the poll-book and one’ of the certificates 
‘shall, within eight days after such election, be 
‘conveyed by one of the inspectors, to be deter. 


/* mined by lot if they cannot agree 


1 cree, to the county 
The other certifi. 


Article one, section seven, provides that the 
clerk shall take to his assistance two parties, or 
two disinterested persons, and proceed publicly to 
count the votes. : 

Section two provides that they shall make and 


sign a certificate, similar to that signed by the in. 


spectors of elections, containing the whole number 


of votes cast, for whom cast, &c. 
the tabular statement is, that they were submitted || 


by Mr. Brockenbrough, who should be bound by | 
Suppose he did submit that state- | 


Section three provides that such certificates shal] 


be recorded by the county clerk, and filed in his 


office. 
Section five provides that 
“* He shall also, within two days after the can- 


| *vass of votes in his county, as aforesaid, make 
| Sout a certified copy of the certificate, signed by 


‘himself and justices, showing the result of the 
‘election in his county, and enclose, seal, and 
‘deposite the same in the nearest post office, on 
‘the most direct route to the seat of government, 
‘directed to the Secretary of the Territory, en- 
‘dorsed ‘ Election Returns.’ ”’ 


provides that— 
‘On the thirty-fifth day after a elee- 
sonegress, or 
| © sooner, if official returns shall have been received 


‘| Article eight, section one, of said act, further 
' 


| § from all the county clerks, the Secretary, Comp- 


| ‘troller, and Treasurer of the Territory, or any 
terest in this matter than Mr. Brockenbrouch, |} 


| *two of them, shall meet at the Secretary’s office, 

| ‘and open the returns received from the several 

« county clerks, and cast up and arrange the votes 

| given for the office of any Senator or Delegate to 

| «Congress, as shown by the returns.” 

| It will at once be seen that the Secretary is to 
| receive and count the returns made by the clerks 
of the county courts. It is not conceived that the 
returns from any other source were intended to be 
received, when the section expressly enacts that 
_ they shall cast up and arrange the votes as shown 


|| by such returns—that is, by the returns of the 


| clerks of the county courts. 
| of the State of Florida, provides that the “returns | 


By again referring to the legislative act of July, 


|| 1845, section six, it will be seen that the returns at 
| all such elections shall be made to the judges of 


| probate in the same manner as ai that time was 
| prescribed by law. — 
| Article six, section seven, of the territorial act of 
| 1843, made it the duty of the inspectors to make 
their returns to the clerks of the county courts, and 
not to the Secretary of the Territory. And ifit is ne- 
cessary to sustain the propriety of a law by argu- 
' ment, it might be remarked that that provision in 
the act of 1843 was founded in reason and com- 
mon sense. The clerks of the county court by 
_ the provisions of that —e the inspectors. 
When they had discharged their duties by making 
returns of the election to him, he had the power of 
at once ascertaining whether they were the inspect- 
ors whom he had appointed; which information 
would not be in the possession of the Secretary of 
the Territory, because he had nothing to do with 
their appointment, and was without the means to 
detect any imposition which might be practised 
upon him. 
It will be seen that it was the duty of the inspect- 
ors to make their returns to the clerks of the coun- 


} 
j 





ty courts by the act of 1843; that the clerks were 
to make returns to the Secretary of the Territory; 
and that the Secretary of the Territory was to re- 
ceive and count the returns so made by the clerks. 
By the provisions of the act of 1843, and the le- 
gislative act of 1845, it becomes the duty of the 
judges of probate to appoint the inspectors; the ae 
| 'spectors are to make their returns to the judges o 

|| probate, and they are to certify them to the Secre- 
| tary of State, whose duty it is to receive and count 
|| the returns so made. 
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| do not deem it necessary to refer to the time | 
in which the various returns are to be made, be- | 
cause that provision of the law is merely directory, 


and that if a portion of the returns should not 
reach the Secretary of State, by unavoidable delay 
or by mistake, &c., until after the time prescribed 
by law had expired, if they come properly authen- 
ticated, they ought to be received, and counted. 
The next question to be considered 1s, the Pome 
of the clerk of the county court to perform the du- 
ties of judge of probate, after Florida had been ad- 
mitted as a State, and before the judges of probate 


had been appointed and qualified under the legisla- | 


tive act of 1845. 

Article 17, section 4, of the Constitution of the 
State of Florida, provides that all officers, civil and 
military, now holding the offices and appointments 
in the Territory, under the authority of the Terri- 
tory, shall continue to hold and exercise their re- 
spective offices and appointments until superseded 
under this constitution. 

I can come to no other conclusion than that the 
clerks of the county courts are authorized to per- 
form all the duties relating to elections prescribed 
by the act of 1843, until the judges of probate are 
appointed and qualified—that is, appoint inspectors, 
receive their returns, and certify the same to the 
Secretary of State. 


[ have given my reasons for receiving the re- | 


turns made by the inspectors to the judges of pro- 
bate, and by them certified to the Secretary of 
State; and also the returns made by the inspectors 
to the clerks of the county courts, and by said 
clerks to the Secretary of State, when no judge of 
probate had been appointed and qualified to perform 
the duties of such clerks. 

All other votes should, in my opinion, be re- 
jected. The result is, that Mr. Brockenbrough bas 
received a majority of 164, as returned by judges 
“ee and one clerk of the county court. 


would, Mr. Speaker, willingly give Mr. Cabell | 


time to procure further testimony from the State 
of Florida, and postpone the decision of the ques- 
tion until another day, if 1 had the slightest idea 
that the result of my conclusions in favor of Mr. 
Brockenbrough would be in any way changed. 
Sir, if the House should adopt the resolution 
reported by a majority of the committee, and give 


to Mr. Brockenbrough the seat of the sitting | 
member, I, for one, would extend to Mr. Cabell | 


the privilege, if he desired it, of becoming the con- 
testant. But believing, as I do, from the most 
accurate information which I can obtain, that Mr- 
Brockenbrough received at the poll a majority of 
the votes of the freemen of Florida, I regard it as 
my duty to contribute my aid in assigning him a 
seat upon this floor. 

The will of qualified voters, legally expressed at 
the polls, should ever be respected: upon it depends 
the purity of our institutions, and the stability of 
our Government. And every motive which can 
influence us—love of country, a regard for justice, 
the sacred right of freemen—should prompt us to 
give it expression. 


FLORIDA CONTESTED ELECTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. E. C. CABELL, 


OF FLORIDA, 
In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 23, 1846. 


Upon the Contested Election from the State of 
Florida. 


Mr. CABELL rose and said: 


{ much regret, Mr. Speaker, that the contestant | 


{Mr. Brockensroven] has not acceded to one of 
the two propositions which I yesterday submitted 
to the House. Having avowed that his desire 
was to arrive at the truth, I should have presumed, 
if he were sincere in his avowal, that he would at 


least have accepted the proposal of the gentleman | 


from South Carolina, [Mr. Sims,] who is his po- 
litical friend, inasmuch as the object of that reso- 
lution was, to ascertain clearly and certainly how 
the people of Florida had voted, so that he who 
had actually received the majority of legal votes 


might be declared elected. But the gentleman de- | 


clined the proposition. 
I made another proposal, which he has also de- 
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clined. In so doing, he has declared that the pro- 
posal to refer the matter back to the people was 
made for the first time after he had proved his ma- 
| jority before the committee. Such is not the fact. 
From the time I first heard that there was a doubt 
of my election, it is well known, in Forida, that I 
expressed an unwillingness to accept my commis- 
sion, and that | desired to refer the matter back to 
the people. | believed myself to have been elected ; 
but the fact being doubted, I desired to go back to 
the people. And I now state that a letier of re- 
quest to that effect was written by me to Mr. 
Brockenbrough, but not delivered, because he could 
not be found. I mentioned my purpose, however, 
to a friend of his, a gentleman connected with the 
Democratic press in Florida, and in Mr. Brocken- 
brough’s confidence. The very next day there 
appeared in the Democratic paper a notice, which 
seemed to be authentic, thit Mr. Brockenbrough 
would not accept such a proposition; that I need 
not flatter myself with that hope; that he claimed 
to be elected, and would go on to Washington to 
take his seat, whether | resigned or not. 

Again, I made this proposition before the com- 
mittee had come to any conclusion, and at a time 
when I thought their decision would be in my fa- 

_vor. After it was supposed that a report In my 
favor would be made, | declared that so soon as !t 
should be made I would again submit a similar 
proposal. So, from first to last, | have earnestly 
desired to refer the question to the people, as the 
best arbiters in controversies of this kind, and to 
let them, and not this House, decide between us. 

And, sir, I must here be permitied to say that I 
consider the motives which the contestant has at- 

| tributed to me, and the reasons which he has 
thought proper to assign as actuating me to make 
these proposals, as unjust as they are ungenerous. 

| [T have no disposition to dodge this matter here. 1 

| am willing to meet the question before this House. 

The gentleman will see, in the course of my re- 
| marks, why I felt unwilling to go into a discussion 

| of the question at present. I have shown every 
disposition to settle it fairly, or to submit it to the 


arbitration of the people. Every effort that I could 
Like 


|, not, therefore, to be supposed that they can give 


make towards a compromise | have made. 
a certain Government, in the case of a certain dis- 
puted territory, 1 have offered my ultimatum. 
These propositions have, like the propositions of 
that Government, been rejected, and rudely re- 
jected, and I now withdraw them. (Laughter.) 
Ve have hitherto had a sort of joint occupancy of 
the seat appropriated on this floor to the Repre- 
sentative from the State of Florida. I now assert 
my exclusive right, and go for the whole or none. 
And having, as I believe, succeeded before the 
people—having beaten the contestant once, at least, 
before the committee, I cannot doubt that I shall 
be able to sustain my rights before this House. 
I scarcely know how I am to proceed to reply 
to the gentleman’s speech of yesterday. From 
beginning to end it was almost devoid of argument. 


It abounded in abuse and vituperation of myself 


and of those members of the committee who had 
sustained my position. It was probably the most 
extraordinary speech ever delivered in a contro- 


| versy of this character. And I question whether, 


in the annals of legislation, such an abuse of priv- | 


ilege, and of the courtesy of the House, was ever 
known as was yesterday exhibited here. Gentle- 
men who heard it will recollect its character, and 
will see that these remarks are justified by it. 
contained gross misrepresentations of the conduct 
of the committee; their motives were impugned; 
lessons and homilies upon honor, honesty, and 
morality were read to them. Sir, the committee 
can protect itself. Probably before I get through 
they will know something of the character of their 
teacher. 

I regret that I am obliged to express myself‘in 
such terms. I regret to find myself placed in a 
= in which I must use language of retort; 

ut justice to myself requires it. The tone and 
temper of the gentleman’s speech justify me in 
speaking plainly on this question. The ungener- 
ous, the discourteous, and, were it not that I might 
violate the rules of order, I would say the impu- 
dent assertions of the gentleman, excited in my 
bosom nothing more than a feeling of sovereign 
contempt. He has undertaken to arrai 
_ fore this House—to hold me up to the House and 
, to the country as derelict of duty. He says that 
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I have remained here for five or six weeks and done 
nothing. He asks whyI have not procured the 
adoption of measures to fortify the harbors of 
Florida, to protect her coast, to regulate the land 
system, and to do various other things which I do 
not at this moment remember, but which will no 
doubt be in the recollection of this House. Sir, this 
isa matter between myself and my constituents; 
itis notan argument to address to this House. 
Has it come to this, that because, in the opinion 
of one individual, a member of this House has not 
been diligent in the discharge of his duties, that 
therefore his right to represent the people who 
sent him here is to be taken from him? i might, 
with equal justice, demand of every member of 
this House what he has done? what bill he has 
caused to be passed? what he has done for the 
prote ction and defence of the country in the state 
of imminent peril of war which iow threatens 
her? Sir, if the gentleman’s argument is good as 
to one member, it is equally applicable to others; 
and, according to his rule, we should see many 
vacant seats here. I should blush to listen to such 
remarks and such arguments even on the stump. 
| I will only say further, that I have not thrust my- 
self forward upon the discussion of every quesuon 
that has come before this House. I may have 
been in some degree ignorant of the rules of par- 
liamentary proceeding. Probably when I have 
been longer a member of this body I shall have it 
in my power to accomplish more in a short time 
than I cannow. But 1 say to the gentleman and to 
my constituents that I have diligently and faithful- 
ly attended to every matter of business that has 
been entrusted tome. Nothing committed to my 
charge has been neglected; and if | have not done 
so much as I could desire, or as perhaps was ex- 
pected from me, it is to be attributed to the difli- 
culties thrown in my way by the attempt of the 
gentleman to deprive me of that right which l 
claim that the people of Florida have conterred 
, upon me, 
Mr. Speaker, I feel the peculiar difficulty of my 
position. The minds of the members of this House 
are full of the question of peace or war; and it is 


' that attention which I could desire to this little con- 
troversy between the gentleman and myself. My 
political position, also, is such as to add to my em- 


| barrassment. I hope | shall not be misunderstood 


in these allusions. My political sentiments differ 
from those of a large majority of the members of 
this House. I know how natural it is that we 
should incline to favor the views and pretensions 
of those whose sentiments agree with our own. 
The Whigs of this House suppose that prima fucie 
1 am entitled to my seat; the Democratic members, 
on the contrary, suppose that Mr. Brockenbrough 
is entitled to it. I will not attribute any improper 
motive to any member. 1| will only say that I am 
so situated as to be compelled to combat prejudices 
in the minds of a large majority of the House. All 
I can do is to express the hope that gentlemen will 
endeavor to discard all political feeling, and to do 
justice between us. I ask nothing more. 

Every effort has been made from the commence- 
ment of this controversy, to prejudice me before 
the House and the public. In the Florida Demo- 
rs false and unfounded allegations have 
| been made against me, and these have been repro- 
| duced in the northern papers. It is suid that when 
I left home I knew that a majority of the votes re- 
ceived at the office of the Secretary of State were 
| in favor of Mr. Brockenbrough. Such is not the 
|, fact. Similar publications have been made in this 
\, city. The salbasinna of the organ of the Demo- 

cratic party has been brought to bear in favor of the 
|, contestant. The House may probably recollect 
|, that various communications of that description 
|| appeared in the early part of the session; and the 
|| impression has beceme almost universal that I have 
no shadow of claim or pretension to represent the 
people of Florida here, but that I am seeking, on 
|| a mere technicality, to impose myself upon the 
| House as the true Representative of that people. 
| One-sided representations, the most unjust and un- 
' fair, have been made to the members of the House. 
| The contestant, in his remarks yesterday, said that 
he ‘‘ had not gone about taking members by the hand 
and endeavoring to preoceupy their minds.” Sir, 
| L approve of the sentiment; but I appeal to the re- 
|, collection of gentlemen here whether the contest- 
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ant has, in his practice, illustrated the sentiment. 
On the contrary, is it notin the recollection of all 
that when this question first arose many members 
avowed that they had fully investigated the matter, 
and that they were perfectly convinced that Mr. 
Brockenbrough was elected, and that I was not 
entitled to my seat? Where did they derive this 
information? And if it be true, as the contestant 
declares, that he has not talked with members, 
how did they arrive at such a conclusion ? 

It is in this way, sir, that the influence of a most 
distinguished member of this House from Virginia 
{Mr. Bayry] has been brought to bear against me. 
I refer to the gentleman who represents the Acco- 
mac district, whom Lam sorry not to see in his 
ylace. All the influence of that gentleman has 
t en thrown against me. He has declared before 
the House that he has ‘ fully examined the case;’’ 
that he ‘*has no doubt” as to the merits of it, and 
that Mr. Brockenbrough is elected. The gentle- 
man had prejudged my cause. He had derived his 
information from one side only. At that time I 
had not spoken to him; he had heard nothing from 
me or my friends, and had thus thrown the weight 
of his influence into the scale of my opponent. ‘The 
gentieman, indeed, calls himself my friend. I 
should be pleased to oceupy such a relation. I will 
not stop to inquire how far his acts comport with 
his professions. The gentleman, however, has 
acted hastily. He, like others, has been deceived. 
One-sided statements and misplaced confidence in 
his informant have brought his mind to a certain 
conclusion, which conclusion he has expressed in 
this House. The gentleman has occupied a seat 
on the bench of his native State of Virginia. I ap- 
peal—but, said Mr. C., (checking himself,) as the 
gentleman is not in his seat, I shall not say what 
i proposed, 

For my own part, I have not deemed it delicate 
to make any publications on this subject. I have 
not thought it consistent with justice, with honor, 
and with those principles which should regulate 
the conduct of gentlemen in an honorable contest, 
to hold private conversations with individual mem- 
bers, with a view to pre-oecupy their mind. And 
the members of the committee will bear me witness 
that I did not speak with one of them, except in 
the committee room, until the report had been de- 
termined upon; and until this determination, the 
members of the House knew nothing from me of 
the merits of my case. 

I regard the members of this House as my 
judges and jurors, and | would as soon have thought 
of tampering with a jury, or of holding private con- 
versations with a judge who was to pass upon my 
ease, as to make ex parte and partial statements of 


this question to those who had to act judicially | 
In this manner, I repeat, my case has || 


upon it. 
been prejudiced. 

I know the force of first impressions. 
how ditheult it is for members to dispossess them - 
selves of such impressions, especially when they 
have given utterance to them. But I ask now that 
gentlemen will give their calm and candid consid- 
eration to the merits of this question; that they 
will dismiss all these impressions that have been 
made upon them; that they will forget, if possible, 
what the relative political opinions of the two indi- 
viduals are; and that they will decide the case upon 
its merits alone. I ask that justice, and nothing 
more than justice, be done; and if justice be done, 
I am satisfied that the judgment of this House will 
be in my favor. I would be willing to submit my 
case on its merits, even to the prejudiced mind of 
the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Bayzy,] asa 
man, as a lawyer, or as a judge. ‘To these merits 
I now come. 

In the first place, I claim my seat here by virtue 
of the commission of the Governor of Florida— 
authority similar to that under which every mem- 
ber of this House claims his right to represent the 
people here. That at least is prima facie evidence, 


and was so decided by the House on the 8th of || 


December; and before that can be overcome it will 
be necessary for the contestant to show that he has 
a majority of all the legal votes cast at the elec- 
tion. 

I propose now to give a short history of this con- 
troversy from its commencement. The first thing 


done was to send me a vague and indefinite notice, | 


very general, without any specifications, that the 
contestant claimed my seat, because, first, he had 


_in my power to do this gentleman justice. 


I know | 


| certificate of facts, and facts only. 
| recorded. 


iby myself. 
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/a majority of all the legal votes; and, secondly, a 


majority of all the legal returns. This paper was 
received by me and its receipt acknowledged on the 
evening of the day preceding that on which I left 
home for Washington. 
tion I have received. I am now in the same con- 
dition that any other member of this House who 


supposed himself to be duly elected would be if, on | 

the eve of his departure from home to take his seat | 

here, he should receive a simple notice, without | 

specification and without proof, that his seat would | 
| be contested on the ground of ** legal votes,’’ with- 


out stating what those votes were or where given. 

The next step was to procure what the contest- 
ant is pleased to call ‘*a certificate of election”’ from 
the Secretary of State, by which he claimed a pri- 
ma facie right to represent the people of Florida 
here. ‘This certificate was, as I 


would refuse to call my name; and an attempt was 


made to induce him to make objection to my being | 


sworn. But the Clerk, being a man of honor and 
mindful of his oath, disregarded the request made 
to him, and discharged his duty; and accordingly I 
was sworn and took my seat. 


port of the committee. 
ral in its allegations as the notice itself was. It 


contained no specification except as regarded the 
‘certificate to which I have alluded. 


‘The gentle- 
man asserted to his friends that the certificate which 
I had received, and upon which my commission 
was based, was given *‘ by mistake,’’ and that he 
held ** the true certificate.”? I shall state a few 
facts in regard to that matter. I was astonished 
when this declaration was made. I was astonish- 
ed because of the personal knowledge | possessed 
of the character of the Secretary of State: for if, in 
the State of Florida, there is an honorable man, it 
is James ‘I’. Archer, and he had declared that I 


| was entitled to the certificate, and that he would 


issue no other. 


and at the same time declared that mine was given 
** by mistake.” Let us see what Mr. Archer him- 
self says on this subject. I am glad that I have it 
I have 
expressed my high appreciation of his character. 


I have expressed my surprise at the declarations 


made on this floor that two certificates had been 


‘|| given—one to me and one to my opponent, and 
such is the impression of this House. 
read an extract from Mr. Archer’s letter to me of 


I will now 


the date of December 2Ist. It was a private letter 
and not intended for publication, but I feel it due 
to myself and to Mr. Archer that a portion of it 
should be read. He says: 


‘*] am warranted, by divers communications from Jetter- 
writers at Washington, and from remarks which fell from 


, members of the House of Representatives, as reported in 


the Union, in the inference that I am considered by some 
persons to have given Mr. Brockenbrough a certificate of 


| election after my official recorded certificate declaring you 
| to lave received the larger vote, according to the returns 
| up to the end of the thirtieth day after the election. 
| inference is not correct; nor do I consider the paper given 
| Warrants it. 


Such 


I kept no copy of the paper, and can only 
speak of it from reeollection. The fact that I kept no copy 
is of itself conclusive that such certificate contains no judg- 
ment of mine upon the legal returns in my office. Itisa 
My official canvass is 
All the certificates given to Mr. B. were given 
upon demand, made of me as the keeper of the records of 
this department, which I am required to give upon the de- 
mand of any one, and for which I am entitled to fees. I 
certify the facts and extracts just as I would certify that A 
B was a judge of the circuit court. At the giving of the 
certificate it was remarked by myself that it was in an unu- 
sual form; but it was only to certify facts, upon which the 
claimant avowed the law to be one way and I another. As 
a certificate of fucts alone it was given, and as such ex- 
pressly received. 

** When Mr. B., after the canvass, took the ground that 
he should have got the certificate and commission, because 


| he had a majority of the votes of judges of probate, I dis- 
| agreed. 
| Governor. 


He applied to me for a certificate, and also to the 
The application was refused. 1, however, told 
him that I would certify the facts, but that he must get 
somebody else to certify the law. Upon these facts he 


| raised the question of law before the Governor, as I have || 


since understood, demanding a commission, which was re- 
fused ; and now he appeals to the House of Representatives. 
From your remarks, as reported in the Union, I infer that 
you have been persuaded that I had withdrawn my opinions, 
and given a certificate of election to Mr. B. To correct such 
impressions is the object of this hasty epistle. You are then 
authorized to say, for me, that all the certificates given to 
Mr. B. were given to be used as evidence of facts, and no 
one of them is meant to be considered a canvuss of the votes 
Mr. Brockenbrough understands this, and I 


| have written to him to correct the misstatements, 
|| him to get the seat upon the votes, but not by his 


This is the only notifica- || 


! 
now, presented | 
to the Clerk of this House, with a request that he 


|| No. 1. 


Yet the contestant comes here and | 
| presents what he calls ‘‘ a certificate of election,”’ 
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| misrepresenting the object of my certificates.” 
| Such (continued Mr. C.) is the language of M; 
Archer; and I ask, what becomes of the positive 
| statement made to members here that the contestan; 
had come with the true certificate of election, and 
that mine had been given * by mistake?”’ Here js 
the letter from the Secretary of State himself, the 
political friend of the contestant, though the per- 
| sonal friend both of himself and myself, 
| After a long discussion in committee about this 
| certificate of the contestant it was withdrawn, and 
every specific allegation was withdrawn with jr. 
because, by reference to the memorial, it wil! }y. 
seen that there was no other allegation except one 
namely, that he had a majority of the votes. Th. 
second ground of the notice was accordingly aba 
doned; and the only ground now left is, that he had 
a majority of all ie legal votes, for he has aban. 
doned the question of return. 

The next step was to produce tabular statement 
It is not true that no objection was made 
to that statement. 1 did object, because I had had 


| no notice of it. The objection was overruled. The 

The next step was to present a memorial, which | 
has been read, and which is contained in the re- |! 
That memorial is as gene- |. 


paper was received, and accompanies the report of 
the committee. I had supposed until yesterday 
that it had been received by a unanimous vote; by: 


} It now seems that the gentleman from Tennessee 
| [Mr. Cuase] did not vote for it. 


It was received, 
however, by a vote of eight out of nine of the eom- 
mittee, and adopted as awhole—every iota and tittle 
|| of it. It was then said by one of the members, 
‘Now we have a starting point; you have thus a 
| majority of fifty-one votes, and it is for Mr. Brock- 
| enbrough to overcome it.”? Well, let us see how 
he overcame it. 
|| The next papers presented were those marked 
| 2, 3, and 4, which are certified copies of the returns 
'| by certain judges of probate from the counties of 
'| Hillsborough, Washington, and Santa Rosa, and 
\| from the inspectors from Key West. 
There is no allegation in the notice that the con- 
|| testant proposed to rely on these particular votes. 
|| There is simply a general statement that he had a 
|| majority of votes. These papers are thus taken 
‘|\as ex parte evidence, without notice to myself. 
|| And this was one of the main objections I made to 
| their admission. 
‘| It will be seen by the report of the committee 
| that Congress has passed no law regulating elec- 
| tions; they are therefore regulated by the State 
|| law. If gentlemen will refer to the law of the State 
| of Florida, they will see that it is made the duty of 
|| the contestant, within a certain time, to give notice 
| to the opposing party, specifying the points on 
which the contest is cao and the name of any 
'| justice of the peace, county clerk, and so on, who 
|| might have attended to take depositions. ‘There is 
| no such specification in this notice. And if it be 
‘| true, as the majority of the committee say, that we 
are to look to the law of Florida, then I say that 
|| the committee did not respect the law of Florida, 
|| inasmuch as they did not require the contestant to 
give such a notice as that law prescribed. In this 
|| assertion I am sustained by the decisions of Con- 
|| gress in the case of Easton and Scott, 14th Con- 
| gress, and of Spaulding and Mead, 9th Congress, 
|| where it is decided that ‘ex parte evidence, or evi- 
|| dence taken without notice, shall, on the hearing, 
|| be rejected.’? I have not time to read any portion 
|| of these cases; I pass them by, therefore, with a 
|, mere reference. 
\\ In the case of Leib, also, in the 9th Congress, it 
|| is expressly laid down that no fact not set forth In 
|| the memorial shall be received. Where, in the 
|, memorial of the contestant, is it set forth that he 
|| expected to prove that he had received certain votes 
| from Key West or Hillsborough? And if youact 
‘| on the principle established in the case of Leib, 
| how can he prove these facts? He offers ex parte 
|| evidence, without enabling me to meet it with re- 
| butting testimony. 
| As to some of these returns, there is a mistake; 
| one of them I know to be false. And if 1 had 
| known on what the gentleman relied, I could have 
| shown that one, at least, of the returns here made 
'| was false, but by mistake. I can only make the 
|| assertion; I am not prepared with proof, because 
'| I received the notice only on the eve of my depar- 
| ture from home, and I came, therefore, unprepared. 


I only refer to this fact to show the importance of 
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this specification being given in the notice. In the 
absence of such specification, I contend that it was | only read one part of this law: 

not competent for the committee to go into the ** Sec. 15. Be it further enacted, That the Secre- 
consideration of the papers which the contestant || ‘ tary of the Territory shall, as said returns are re- 
offers as evidence. A distinction is attempted to | ‘ceived by him, open the same, and on, &c., pro- 
be drawn between a certificate and depositions. | ‘ ceed to canvass and count up all the votes given 
Can a higher authority attach to a mere certificate || ‘ at the different precincts throughout the Territory.” 
from an officer, than to the evidence of an individ- 


. The returns here spoken of are returns of the 
ual sworn to tell the truth, and the whole truth ? | election for Representative to Congress. ‘This is not, 
This officer may have made a mistake, which 


cannot be denied. 

might have been corrected if an — for The last section of the same act (continued Mr. 
examination had been afforded. ‘The commit- 
tee will bear me out in the assertion that, as to the 
tabular statement No. 1, the Secretary admits that 
he did make a mistake—that is, as to the returns 
from the county of Hamilton, made, as he sup- 
posed, by judges of probate, but which turned out 
to be made by some one else. ‘There may be 
other mistakes which I could have corrected, if | 
the proper notice had been given. There is no 
rule of evidence better settled than that a party 
litivant shall have the right to confront a witness, 
and to cross-examine him as to the tesumony he 
may give. || 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Seaporn | 
Jonrs] tells an anecdote of a certain justice of the 
peace, who refused to allow the defendant in a 
certain case to cross-examine a witness of the } 
plaintiff, on the ground that if he had anything to | 
prove he must bring his own witness. Is not that 
very decision of that justice of the peace sought to 
be enforeed here? Are there not papers here in 
evidence of which no notice has been given to me, 
and which have been received here asa whole, when 
no opportunity has been allowed for cross-examin- 
ation, and where the witness was not sworn? 


be no doubt that my position is correct. 


I will 


former law gave to judges of probate the power to 


ors of elections shall make returns; and it repeals 
all former laws inconsistent with it. The former 
law was repealed, therefore, as to all cases of gen- 
eral election. 


session of the Legislature another act was passed 
amendatory of the act of 1843. 
the whole law was repealed, but only such provis- 
ions as were inconsistent with the act of 1845. 


other portions of the law remain in full force. 
1845 is still in force. 


in relation to the present operation of this law. It 
‘is said that if this law of March, 1845, is still in 
force, the ‘‘ constitutional committee ’’ is a per- 
manent body. Notso, sir. This law is in force 
| except as to those provisions which have become 


inoperative by the change of circumstances attend- 
nN . . . < . i ° : ‘ ‘ 
Tie only difference is, that the officer acts under ing the transfer from a Territorial to a State Gov- 


the seal of the State, and not under the sanction of || ernment. And by the act of July, 1845, it will be 
an oath; but he is a witness, nevertheless, and I || seen that the Governor of the State is substituted 
cannot cross-examine him. || for the constitutional committee. 
I took objection to all the returns, except tabu- 
lar statement No. 1, on the ground that they were | 
received after the expiration of thirty days. The | stitutional eommittee. By the last act (of July, 
law requires that the returns shall be made to the | 1845) the constitutional committee became extinct, 
Secretary of State, and that he shall count them | and the Governor supplied its place. This law is 
at the expiration of thirty days from the time of | still in foree. Such is the impression in Florida; 
holding the election. I have contended that no || such is the impression of the gentleman who 
returns made after that time should be received. 


‘This is an important question, which I should like, || gives to it; such is the interpretation of the Gov- 


if ume permitted, to argue. The decisions of Con- ‘ernor, Attorney General, Secretary of State, and 
gress on this point I know are opposed to me 1N || of every gentleman in Florida with whom I have 
this respect; but [ lay down the principle that this | conversed. I repeat, as to these things, ‘let us 
is a matter of State concern, belonging peculiarly || alone;’? we are the best interpreters of our own 
to State policy, and with which Congress has | jaws. 

nothing todo. If the people of a State choose, by | 
law, to say that their elections are to be held in a /| 
certain way or within a certain time, this House 
has no power to declare that law inoperative. I 
know the power given to Congress by the Consti- 
tution to judge of the election, returns, and quali- | 
fications of its members. But the basis upon which 


rose House must act must be that of the State au- || the certificate would be given to my opponent; 
thority. 


The House may judge of the returns of || and it was suggested to us to write to our friends 
its members, but it must look to the State law to | to send us returns from inspectors of election In 
see how these returns are to be made. I cannot, 

however, enter upon this question now. But I 
believe that the motto of our State is peculiarly ap- | 
plicable in this particular; and I say to Congress, || 
as to all these matters of State policy, “let us | 
alone;”’ the people of Florida are the best judges | 
of them. 

I objected to the returns in paper No. 2, because 
they were made by judges of probate; and because | 
judges of probate were not the proper returning of- | 
ficers. Ihave contended that the inspectors of | 
election and not the judges of probate were the 
proper returning officers. [ admit that, according || 
to the law of 1843, quoted in the report of the com- 
mittee, judges of probate are the proper returning 
officers, and that they alone make returns to the | 
Secretary of State. If that is the law regulating || declaration and decision of an officer of our State, 
the election, then I am free to admit that judges of || who is a political friend of the contestant? But 
probate are the proper returning officers. But || for that declaration, I would have had returns 
there,was a law passed by the Legislature of Flor- || enough within thirty days, from the judges of pro- 
ida in March, 1845, which takés from the county || bate, to give me the certificate. I am ‘expecting 
clerks, whose duties were the same as those now | them every day, but in consequence of the Secre- 
prescribed for the judges of probate, the right to | tary of State telling me he would not count them, I 
make returns except as to county officers, and | did not deem it necessary to have them sent on. 
which declared it should be the duty of inspectors || I think the House will find that it is not so clear 
of election to make these returns to the Secretary || that judges of probate are the proper returning 
of State directly, that he may return them. Now, || officers, or that their returns alone are to be 
if we are acting under that law of 1845, there can |) counted. 


the Secretary, who certified the result to the con- 


by the judges of probate; and it was said to me, 


Secretary of State, that no other votes than those 


Archer. He says: 


“ My construction of the law, given at the canvass by me, 
was not controverted until afterwards. Indeed, few seemed 
to know that the judges of probate had anything to do with 
the matter of general elections.” / 

“Hence my suggestions to both of the candidates about 
| the returns before the thirty days expired. When Mr. B. 
after the canvass took the ground,” &c. 


This (continued Mr. C.) is the language of Mr. 
Archer. When the suggestion was made, the 
contestant made no objection; but when it was as- 
certained that I had a majority of the inspectors, 
and that, in consequence of the declaration of the 
Secretary, a majority of the judges of probate 
were for him, then, for the first time, he changed 
his ground. And am [to be damnified by this 
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C.) repeals all former laws inconsistent with it. | 
But is there not clearly an inconsistency? The | 


make returns; whereas this law says that inspect- | 


But again, it is said that this law of March, 1845, | 
did not repeal the act of 1843, because in the same | 


I do not say that | 


The provision to which I refer is repealed; while 
The act of 1843 has never been revived; the act of | 


There is another objection made to the argument | 


3y the first act | 
(of March, 1845) the inspectors made returns to | 


| draughted both laws; such is the interpretation he | 


Before the end of thirty days, it was ascer- | 
tained that I had a majority of the votes returned | 


as it had been said to the contestant before, by the | 


returned by inspectors should be counted; and that | 
although I had a majority of all the votes, yet that | 


this connexion, I refer again to the letter of Mr. | 
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The committee overruled this objection. 

I next objected to the returns of inspectors of 
election at Key West, because they were unac- 
companied by the poll-books, and I had no oppor- 
tunity of testing the qualifications of the voters. 
In the case of John Richards, 4th Congress, 
the rule was established that the poll-book was 
necessary to make a return perfect; otherwise a 
candidate might be defeated by illegal votes, be- 
cause he would have no means of purging the 
polls. 

The Secretary does not certify that any of these 
returns were authentic. The gentleman asks 
whether certified copies of these votes have not the 
same force as the originals? I admit that they have; 
but would you receive them without proof that the 
men who furnished them were the proper return- 
ing Officers authorized to act? For this reason, | 
objected to the copies as 1 would have done to the 
originals, 

Mr. C. said: Sir, 1am obliged to pass rapidly 
over these various grounds of exceptions. My 
limited time will soon expire, and I must hurry 
on to the consideration of other questions. [He 
spoke with great rapidity. ] 

But, if you receive al] these returns, many of 

| which are illegal, I still contend that the contestant 
does not make out his case; because, according to 
| the vote of this House of the 8th of December, he 
must, before he can dispossess me, give proof that 
| he hasa majority of all the votes. No such proof 
has been given; and I was surprised yesterday 
that the gentleman should attempt to impose upon 
this House the conviction that such proof had 
been presented. Tsay that my certificate is prima 
facie evidence of my election, and that it is good 
until he shows that a majority of all the votes was 
given for him. ‘The letter of Mr. Archer states 
that he sent on to the contestant such papers as he 
applied for, just as he would make out a certificate 
of any other paper which was to be paid for. 
| There might be other returns there: whether all 
|| have been presented to the committee or not I do 
|| not know. 

It is not my habit to make insinuations in regard 
to the motives of any man. The gentleman says 
that I had insinuated that all the returns had not 
come on. When I stated in the committee that all 
the returns had not come on, I merely meant to 
say, in the way of argument, that it might be so. 

|The gentleman will find I am not in the habit of 
| insinuating. Sir, I insinuate nothing. If I believe 
| myself wronged—if I have any charge to make, I 
make it openly, clearly, plainly, palpably, in such 
terms that there can be no ii ola hanreoieititlee about 
it. I think by this time the gentleman should 
| know this. 
3ut, sir, even if all the returns, up to a certain 
| day, had been presented, and these returns had 
| shown a majority in favor of Mr. Brockenbrough, 
|| still it is by no means proved that he is elected. 
|| There may be other votes yet to come in which 
|| will overcome that majority. It is said there is no 
|| evidence that all the votes had not come in; but, 
sir, is there any evidence that all have come in? | 
was surprised at the declaration of the contestant 
yesterday that he had not heard or said that there 
was an election in the county of St. Lucie, from 
which there is no return: that an election was held 
in that county was declared by himself in presence 
of honorable members of the committee, and sev- 
eral times to myself. 

{Here Mr. Brockensroven shook his head in 
token of dissent. ] 

Sir, (said Mr. C.) that gentleman’s denial docs 
not affect my belief. I appeal to members of the 
committee to bear me out, that he stated he had re- 
ceived information that an election was held in that 
county. 
| (Mr. Brocxensrovan here said a few words in 

| explanation, of which not one word could be heard 
|| by the reporter.] 
| “Mr. Caspers continued. I have made my decla- 
ration; I will not retract it; and I call eee the 
committee to sustain my assertion. I stated, more~ 
' over, although I could not prove it, because of the 
| lateness of the notice, that there were elections 
held in other precincts from which there were no 
returns. I assertitnow. The gentleman cannot 
|—dare not—deny it. I repeat, I cannot now prove 
‘it; but I make the assertion without fear of contra- 
diction. My information leads me to believe that 
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these returns will give me a majority of the votes; 


he thinks they will give him a majority. The as- | 


sertion has been made by the gentleman that he is 
elected by seventy or eighty votes; the committee 
say by thirty-seven. What has become of the dif- 
ference? Ido not believe that any other returns 
that will increase his majority will come in; but I 
wish to show that the gentleman himself has as- 
serted that an election had been held in other pre- 
cincts, but that the returns had not come in. He 
must prove that he has a majority of all the legal 
votes. A mere assertion will not answer. My let- 
ters induce me to believe I have a majority; his 
induce him to believe that he has a majority. Ido 
not know how the fact is; but I say that before he 
can oust me from my seat, and take it himself, he 
must prove a majority of all the votes; and that he 
has not done. 

If you adopt any other rule, see the difficulty 
into which the House will involve itself. Iam 
elected to-day, as | believe. The gentleman comes 
here and exhibits certain papers, which are receiv- 
ed without examination “ me, showing that he 
has a majority of thirty-seven. Now, ina short 
time I may receive returns (for I am in daily ex- 
pectation of receiving them) which may place me 
ina majority. What, then, may be the position 
of this House? ‘To-day it may eject me, and give 
my seat to the contestant; to-morrow I may receive 
returns, and then again, by the rule sought to be 
established here, | may again have my seat. In 
a few weeks again the contestant may receive more 
returns, and he may again take the seat; and so 
we may go onto the end of Congress. It seems 
to me that the principle is incontrovertible that the 
majority of all the votes must be shown, or that I 
must retain my seat. There is no case on record 
in which a contestant has succeeded against a legal 
commission without proving a majority of all the 
degal votes. Your decision, if against me, must be 
final. 

‘The committee sustained the objection made to 
the returns from Key West. My objections were, 
first, that the returns were made by the inspector, 
and therefore, according to the decision of the com- 
mittee, it was not legal; and, secondly, that I had 
no notice of the contestant’s intention to apply for 
it; and, thirdly, that it was unaccompanied by the 
poll-book. 

It is attempted to involve the minority of the 
committee in inconsistency for voting to reject the 
return from the inspectors of the precinct of Key 
West, when they had previously voted to reject 
the returns made by the judges of probate from 
other counties. This is true; but the committee 
had established the principle that judges of probate 
alone were the proper returning officers. Now, 
here is a paper presented not by judges of probate, 
but by inspectors, and a majority of the committee 
vote to rejectit. The principle had been establish- 
ed by the committee, and it must work both ways, 
or it is good for nothing. The minority of the 
committee having objected to the establishment of 
this principle, insisted on applying it to this case, 
which would operate anole to me. The mi- 
nority of the committee have done nothing more, 
therefore, than taken the principle laid down by 
the majority. 

In this state of things, a report was ordered to 
be made in my favor; and I was surprised when I 


heard the day before yesterday from the gentleman | 


from Maine [Mr. Hamu] that no such order had 
been given. I have made a declaration to my 
friends that a report in my favor had been ordered; 
and | feel called upon to make some explanation 
in reference to it. The gentleman from Tennessee 
{Mr. Case} will recollect that I first obtained the 
information from him at his house. The gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Dossix] met me 
in the street, and gave me the same information. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. Eritswoxrn) 
will probably recollect that the same declaration 
was made by him; and the gentlemen composing 
the minority of the committee will also remember 
iaaking a similar statement. I mention these cir- 
cumstances to sustain the assertion I have made 
that the committee did instruct the gentleman from 
New York |Mr. Crxy ml to make a report in my 
favor. The commitiee, therefore, whilst they de- 
cided in my favor, reported against me. They 
have adopted tabular Seinen ta 1, which gives 
me a majority of 51 votes; and they have rejected 
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the returns from Key West, which, if not counted, | that, if 1 am to be deprived of my seat, it will 
still leave me with a majority; and the only way | be in consequence of the misapprehensions that 
in which the committee can give a majority to the | existin the minds of members, and of the mis- 
contestant, is to do, as some members do, count |) representations that have Leen made in and 
the returns from Key West, which the majority | out of this House. They have been deceived 
rejected; whilst the gentleman from Tennessee | [Here there were renewed calls for the previous 
[Mr. Cuase] arrives at his conclusion by excluding | question.} For my own part, I am indifferent as 
certain parts of tabular statement No. 1, and which | to the course which this House may think proper 
the committee had received in evidence. Some of | to pursue. Believing myself to have been duly 
them receive evidence which the committee had re- |, elected, I shall nevertheless be perfectly satisfied 
jected, and some reject evidence which the commit- || with any action it may take. And if that action 
tee had received, until at last they have settled | should be hostile to me, I shall feel more proud in 
down on the conclusion that I am not entitled to | returning to my constituents, with the cenviction 
my seat. | that I was their legall y-elected Representative, than 
At this point of the argument, the Speaker an- || the contestant can feel, with all the honors that this 
nounced the expiration of the hour, and Mr, Ca- || House may confer upon him. 
BELL took his seat. || Mr. C. then took his seat. The House proceed- 
On the following day, Mr. C., obtaining contin- || ed to vote, and, as heretofore stated, declared that 
gent possession of the floor by the permission of || Mr. Cabell was not, and that Mr. Brockenbrough 
Mr. Gorpon, who had taken it with a view to || was, entitled to a seat as a Representative from the 
move the previous question, was proceeding to | State of Florida. 
advert cursorily to some of those parts of his case || 
on which he had yesterday been precluded by the || . 
lapse of the hour from remarking, whea Mr. G. | FLORIDA CONTESTED ELECTION, 
claimed the floor on the ground that he had yielded Pr 


it for no other purpose than that of personal expla- || SPEECH OF MR. GARRETT DA VIS 


nation. i 
Mr. Cape.t thereupon concluded his remarks, | OF KENTUCKY, 
In THe House or Representatives, 


as follows: I will, then, since the House seems || 
January 24, 1846. 


disinclined to listen to further argument, advert 
briefly to what took place here yesterday. The | Fai sare 

gentleman who aie my on asked leave to || Upon the en from the State of 
make a personal explanation in reference to cer- || lorida. 

tain remarks made by me. I confess myself sur- |, Mr. DAVIS addressed the House as follows: 
prised at the manner in which that explanation Mr. Sreaker: It is not my purpose to enter 
was made; and, so far as I am concerned, if any- | into the debate, in this contest which of two gen- 
thing has been said which was deemed by the || tlemen shall represent the State of Florida, to pro- 
House or the gentleman offensive, I am willing || tract the decision. It is my wish to make some 
to let the matter drop. I shall not, therefore, go || remarks in good faith; and if I had not been inter- 
further into the consideration of questions, or make |, rupted when I first attempted to take the floor for 
remarks calculated to excite similar feelings. || that purpose, I should before this have brought 

It is proper, however, that I should take some || them to a close. . 

notice of the remarks made by the gentleman yes- || I have once at least voted against a Whig who 
terday. I scarcely know what could have been || claimed to have the right to a seat in this House; 
his object in alluding to the relations that had here- |; and I can and will do it in the present case also, if 
tofore existed between him and myself, unless it |} the facts and the law make it proper. But I have 








| was to excite odium against me. But, whatever || convictions upon two points involved in it that im- 
his object may have been, I desire that the fact in || pel me to vote against the resolution which a ma- 


that regard should be known. The gentleman |, jority of the committee have reported in favor of 
speaks of his having been long ‘my bosom |; the right of the contestant, (Mr. Brockensroven.| 
friend.’’ He says that we were at college togeth- | It is possible I wey be in error in coming to my 
er, and that we have been intimate associates since. || conclusions; and I promise the chairman of the 
I regret that anything should have occurred to dis- i Committee of Elections, who is a shrewd lawyer, 
turb these friendly relations. It is not true, how- || that I will give him the best and most impartial 
ever, that there has been this close intimacy ex- |! atiention I can, and if he will convince my under- 
isting between us. We have been on friendly || standing, he shall have my vote. I desire and ask 
terms—on terms of courtesy. The relations I || the privilege to hear from him upon the difficulues 
have held towards him have been precisely such || I intend to suggest. 
as I have towards fifty or a hundred members of || _The power and the duty of the House, Mr. 
this House—no more. We have been practising || Speaker, in this case, is expressed in the Constitu- 
at the same bar, living in the same city, and meet- || tion. The first clause of section fifth provides: 
ing in the same social circle; but this intimacy, this |, ‘* Each House shall be the judge of the elections, 
bosom friendship, of which the gentleman speaks, | returns, and qualifications of its own members, 
has had no existence in fact. Ihave not, there- |, &c. The matter of qualifications is regulated 
fore, violated it by anything I have said or done. | wholly by the Constitution; that of elections, as to 
It is due to myself to make this statement. | time, place, and manner, by law, either of Con- 
Reference has also been made to a violation of || gress or of the State Legislature; and the returns, 
relationship, as to which it is necessary I should \\ both as to the form, time of being made, and by 
say a word. The gentleman has left an impres- || whom to be made, are also subjects of the same 
sion on the minds of the members of this House |, legislative cognizance. Congress never having act- 
that we are relatives. I could not at first conjec- | ed upon these subjects, except in one particular, 
ture to what the gentleman could allude. ‘The || they have been provided for by the Legislatures 
idea was new to me. But I ascertained that a |, of the several States, and are consequently subject 
cousin of the gentleman had married a cousin of || to various, and indeed conflicting regulations In 
mine; and that is what he means by being relatives. || different States. The laws of each State form the 
{Laughter.]} _ only guide for holding, and also for determining 
[Here several gentlemen rose to insist upon the |; the validity of elections for the State; and conse- 
vote being taken upon the previous question. ] peony the laws of Florida are to govern us in the 
Mr. C. contined. Ido not wish to trespass on | formation of our judgments in this case. . 
the time of the House. If I have said anything || . We are not now acting legislatively, but are sit- 
which has been deemed offensive, or in violation | ting as a court, and each member is performing the 
of its rules, I ask pardon of the House. I am || function, not of a law-maker, but of a judge. Our 
sure that honorable members will see that I was || business and our duty are not to make the law for 
justified in the course of argument I took, after |; the case, but to apply the laws as they exist In 
what had occurred the previous day; and after the || Florida. We cannot make qualifications, we cali- 
violent attack which the gentleman had madeon me. |, not make a return or an election for the Repre- 
I have acted in self-defence: nothing more. I have | sentative of Florida; we can only judge of these 
as little love for personal difficulties as that gentle- | several matters between the two gentlemen who 
man, and as little desire to become involved in || respectively claim the right to represent that Siate. 
them. But enough has been said. I will merely | Upon the matter of qu fications there is no _ 
repeat the expression of my belief that I am elect- | troversy, as both unquestionably have all require 
ed to this House by the people of Florida; and « by the Constitution. 
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But whilst the contestant admits that the sitting 
member has the return, he contends that he him- 
self has the right to the return; and both in his no- 


tice and his memorial makes a separate issue upon 


Fl 


} 


that point would be legislative and not judicial in 


| its character; and the Constitution confers upon us 


this point, and asks that the return which the pro- | 


r officers in Florida have given to his adversary 
fe set aside, and that this House give it to him. 
Can we do this? is the first question. To answer 
it in the affirmative, would establish our power to 
revoke a return which the authorities of Florida 
have made for one person, and to make it for and 
confer it upon another. Such is not our office. 
We can no more deprive one of the parties of the 


return and give it to the other, short of deciding | 
the final issue which of them is elected, than we | 


ean take a qualification from the one and give it to 
the other. We could as properly revoke the elec- 
tion of the 6ne, and ourselves elect the other. We 
have no power to do anything to affect anything in 


relation to qualifications, returns, or elections; but | 


simply to pronounce judgment upon facts and law 
as they exist. If the controversy was upon the 


head of qualifications, we would look to the Con- | 


stitution to see what that instrument has declared 


to be necessary to make a man eligible to this | 


House; and would then only inquire whether every 
requisite was possessed by both gentlemen. 
question were, who is elected, we would merely 
ascertain which had received the greatest number 
of votes given in conformity to the election laws of 
Florida. And on the issue of return, all we have 


to do, or can do, is, to recur to the laws of Florida, | 


and ascertain by whom, and in what form, the re- 
turn is to be made, and then examine if either of 
the parties has the return, made out in the mode 


and by the officer as provided for by those laws. | 


The law of that State provides ‘* that the returns 
‘of said election for Representative in Congress 
‘shall be made to the Secretary of State, who shall 


‘count the same at the expiration of thirty days | 


‘after the election, and certify the result to the Gov- 
‘ernor of this State, who shall commission the per- 
‘son having the greatest number of votes.”’ 


It is | 


our business and our duty to examine the return | 
which the sitting member has brought up with him. | 
If it be not in form a commission to him as the | 
Representative of Florida in the 29th Congress, he | 


has not the legal return, and we are bound to pro- 
nounce judgment against him upon this issue of 
return. 
ernor of Florida, it is not in conformity to her law, 
and is therefore vitious; and we must, upon that 
ground, decide against him upon the question of 
return. On either point, he would not have the re- 
turn in legal form, and he ought to be excluded 
from his seat until he demonstrated, by proper 
proof, that he was elected by having received a ma- 
jority of the votes cast, and until that fact is estab- 
lished by the formal judgment of the House. But 
the sitting member has exhibited his return, and it 
isa commission formally made out by the Gov- 
ernor of Florida, under her seal of State, to him as 
her Representative in the 29th Congress. 

Every requirement of the law of Florida, in 


If the commission be not from the Gov- | 


making out the return and giving her Represent- | 
ative testimony of his election, has been literally | 


fulfilled. What judgment, then, can we pass 
upon the return in this case? Can we say less 
than that the sitting member [Mr. Cane.t] has as 


complete and perfect a return as any member of | 


the House? 


his state of fact is admitted by all, | 


by the contestant himself. And what does he | 


ask us todo? He requires, before we decide the 


question of the ultimate right to the seat by ascer- | 


taining which party is elected, in having received 
a majority of the votes, that we set aside the return 
which his competitor holds from the Governor, 
and virtually give it to him, and admit him to the 
seat from which we exclude the other. This, sir, 
is beyond our constitutional power. We have no 
more authority to unmake one return and make an- 
other than we have to revoke one election and our- 
selves make another. It is the business of the 
people of Florida to elect their Representative; of 
the Secretary of the State and the Governor to make 
the returns that is, to furnish the Representative 
with the testimonial of hiselection, that he may pro- 


duce it here, and upon it claim his seat. We have | 


no power to undo what either the people or those 
officers may have done in the premises; our busi- 
ness 1s simply to ascertain and pronounce what 
both have done. Anything we attempt beyond 


20 


no legislative power over the subject. 

But the return may be made out to one person, 
in the strict form of law, and another be entitled 
to it. What redress ts there in such cases? The 
House is to pass judgment not only upon the re- 
turns, but upon the election of its members. The 
return is necessarily merged in the issue of elec- 
tion. He that is elected has the right to the seat, 
and no one beside can have such right. This point 
is matter for proof, for inquiry, and judgment; and 
when the question of election is decided for the 


contestant, it vacates and overrules all right in the |) 
| sitting member, including the return. 


The person 
receiving the largest number of votes is admitted 
to the seat, and that terminates the controversy for 


| all and forever. 


If the || 








| it. 


But in this case there is a novel attempt to split 
up the controversy, and to create two issues for 
the decision of the House: first, who is entitled to 
the return; and, secondly, who has the right to the 
seat. So faras this House can act upon these mat- 
ters, the individual for whom the Governor of the 
State has made out the return is entitled to it, and 
to him for whom a majority of the people have 
voted belongs the seat. We have no power to re- 
form, modify, or supervise these acts. We can 
only declare how the authorities, charged by the 
constitution and the laws of Florida with the per- 
formance of each, have acted, what they have done. 
The House having ascertained these points, and 
having properly announced them, its authority is 


functus officio. “When it adjudges the right to the 


seat, the return and all other matters are disposed 
of in subordination to such judement. 

Such is not only the principle of the Constitu- 
tion, but the uniform practice of this [louse ever 
since the origin of the Government. There have 
been a great many cases of contested seats, and 
not one in which there was raised two issues—the 
richt tothe return, and the right to the seat. The 
party having the return has always been consider- 


| ed to have the prima fucie right to the seat; and it 


has never before been denied that to overcome 
such right it was indispensable for the contestant 
to show that he was elected by having received a 
majority or a plurality ofall the votes. The per- 
son elected has in truth all the right of the case. 
The possession of the usual evidence of election 


| gives rise to the presumption in favor of him who 


holds it that he is elected. T'o controvert and over- 
come this presumption requires time and investiga- 
tion, and judgment; and it is the necessity of the 
ease only which enables him who has apparent 
right, to hold possession in prejudice of him who, 
in truth, has the whole right. But adopt the prin- 
ciple that you will first decide who is entitled to 
the return, and how will you apply it to the pres- 
ent case? When we begin the work of investiga- 


ting the right, we must concede the position that | 


received a majority of all the legal votes. Is not 


Brockenbrough to be entitled to the return, and, 


judge Mr. Cabell to be elected, and that Mr. Brock- 
enbrough consequently had no right to the seat 
against him for a moment, not only unsound, but 
absurd? When we decide one party to he duly 
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| the members of the House. 


| on this floor, there is but 


} turn, shall it be decided | 


' and their requirements. 
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If we find a person claiming to be a member who 
has no return, or a return not in conformity to 
law, we do not permit him to take his seat, and in 
this mode we judge of the returns of the members 
ofthe House. But if such person contend that 
he has been duly elected, we proceed to examine 
the matter, not to make a return for him, or fer any 
other individual, because it is not our province to 
make returns, but to decide whether he or another 
he elected. In such a case, and inevery one where 
the seat is contested, we judge of the election of 
In all eases where 
the House advances beyond the identifieation ef a 
proper return being held 


by a clanunant to a seat 
' 


one, and can be but one 

question, and that is the conclusive one, compre- 
hending all others: who is elected? The settle- 

i; ment of it settles eve rything. The contrary prin- 
ciple would lead to many other absurditic s. The 
Secretary of Florida is required to count the votes 


returned to him at the expiration of thirty days 
after the election, and to certify the number to the 
Governor. In our inquiry for the right to the re- 
yy the number of votes 
whieh were in his office on that day, or by the 


; nuraber which he certified to the Governor, in cases 


where there isa variance? Inspectors of elections, 
judges of probate, clerks, justices of the peace, and 


| persons supposed to be inspectors, all severally re- 


ported votes to the Secretary; and which class, or 
shall a majority of the aggregate number, deter 
mine the rieht to the return? Other returns came 
in as variously after the thirtieth: and shall the 
number whieh had been received up to, and in- 
cluding that day, or up to a subsequent day, confer 
this right? If the latter, what day shall be adopt- 
ed? ASl these perplexities are avoited by tl 
House adhering to the principle of the Constitu- 
tion, and to the example of those that have gone 


« 


| before us, to have but one issue, one trial, one 


judgment, and that upon the all-comprehending 


question, who is elected? 


Sut, granting that the contestant has properly 


made the issue of the rizht to the return, itis to be 


tried solely by a recurrence to the laws of Florida 
i On the thirtieth day after 
the clection, it is the duty of the Secretary of State 
to count the votes reported to him; he has no pow- 
er to do so afterwards. He is then to certify the 
number to the Governor: any certificate which he 
might subsequently make out would be eithout the 
authority of lav. The Governor is bound to com- 
mission the person who has received the greatest 


| number of votes, according to the certificate of the 


Secretary, made out on the thirtieth day afier the 
election; and a commission based upon a certificate 
given upon a subsequent day would be in violation 
of the law of Florida. In the execution of his 


| duty and the law, the Governor could not avoid 
| withholding the commission from Mr. Brocken- 


| brough and giving it to Mr. Cabell. 
there can be no right in truth against him who has || 


But gentle- 
men say that the Secretary did not count the votes 


j || in his office on the thirtieth day after the election, 
the conclusion that to-day we may decide Mr. || 


in conformity to the law; that the judges of probate 


i! alone were authorized to make election returns to 
pro tanto, to the seat; and to-morrow we may ad- | 


elected, we ascertain and declare that he has every | 
right and privilege appertaining to the Represent- | 


ative from Florida, and that all other persons have || 
none. To effect this our judgment upon the ques- | 


tion of election only is necessary; that decides 
everything. 

It is preposterous to maintain that this body, the 
only court having jurisdiction of the subject, may, 


must have two separate issues and inquiries; one | 


of which might be decided so as to give the seat 


| for aday, a month, or a session, to Mr. Brocken- 
| brough, and at the end of such period of time, the 
| other might be so determined as to establish that 


Mr. Cabell was duly elected, and that Mr. Brock- 


| longed wholly and absolutely to Mr. Cabell. We 


have no power to give these two conflicting judg- 
ments; there is not in our history a precedent for 
On organizing the House, we ascertain what 


is a return according to the laws of the several | 


States, and then what individuals have the returns. 


| but the reverse proposition is true. 


him, and he should have excluded all returned by 
inspectors. If this be true, the only remedy is, to 
decide which is elected, and to give the seat to him; 
No intelligent 


‘lawyer can collate the election laws of Florida, 


without prejudice, and come to any other conclu- 
sion than that the inspectors are exclusively charged 
with making returns to the Secretary of State; 
and consequently his certificate must be founded 
upon an enumeration of the votes which they may 


| have returned to him on or before the thirtieth day 


after the election. Such ts also the construction 


| of the Secretary and Governor of the State; and 


if there were doubt upon this point, the authority 
of the appropriate power of the State in its decis- 
ion ought to prevail. It should be borne in mind, 
too, that both those officers are the political friends 


| of Mr. Brockenbrough, and the opponents of Mr. 


Cabell. 
enbrough had been in the temporary enjoyment of |' 


| privileges to which he had no elaim, but which be- 


And it is admitted by the parties that they 
were both informed by those officers, some days 


| before the Secretary made out his certificate, that, 
_ by their construction of the laws, the inspectors 


were the proper returning officers. ‘To this opin- 
ion no objection was then made, either by the con- 


| testantorthe sitting member. But, suppose we take 


the broad and equitable foundation, and adopt the 


| principle that a majority of all the votes which 
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have been reported to the Secretary on the expira- 
tion of the thirtieth day, by all classes of officers, 
entitled the person who had such majority to the 
return: then the certificate and commission were 
properly conferred upon Mr. Cabell, for he had 
fifty-one more of this aggregated vote than Mr. 
Brockenbrough. ] 

The right to the return must exist under and in 
confomity to the laws of Florida; it surely cannot 
be urged against and in disregard of them, The 
Governor of Florida would not commission Mr. 

srockenbrough, because the certificate of the Sec- 
retary stated that Mr. Cabell had a majority of the 
votes, and the law required him to commission the 
person having such certificate. In the absence of 
such certificate, the Governor could not have is- 
sued a commiasion to any person. The certificate 
of the Secretary might be erroneous, but the Gov- 
ernor could not inquire into that fact and correct 
it. Hle was bound to act upon the certificate, as 
it was tendered to him, and to conform to it. But 
the certificate was right, because it was to be made 
out on the 30th day after the election, upon the re- 
turns as they had heen made by the inspectors to 
the Secretary; and the majority of those returns 
was for Mr. Cabell. The certificate was righit, 
further, because on that day the majority of the 
whole vote, which had been reported by all offi- 
cers to the Secretary was for Mr, Cabell. The 
Governor would have overthrown the election laws 
of Florida, and would have disregarded the actual 
majority of the entire vote as it was in the Secre- 
tary’s office, if he had commissioned Mr. Brock- 
enbrough. Tlow, then, is it possible for this House 
to say that both these oflicers improperly and ille- 
gally withheld from him the return? and we must 
decide that double proposition to be true before we 
ean now render judgment that he is entitled to the re- 
turn, separate from and independent of the conside- 
ration of the question which of them is elected, even 
considering that we may consider this separate issue 
of the right of return, which is utterly denied. 

Mr. Cabell, then, having the return, reinforced 
by the proper and legal action of the Secretary and 
the Governor, and by the majority of all the votes 
reported at the expiration of the thirty days after 
the election, had the right to assume his seat as the 
Representative from Florida, upon the organization 
of the House. He has, too, the right to retain this 
seat unuil a paramount right is shown to exist in his 
competitor, and this can only be done by exhibit- 
ing proof, ina legal form, that Mr. Brockenbrough 
received the greatest number of the whole vote 
given. The mode of demonstrating this majority 
everybody understands. It is exhibited in this 
Hall at the organization of each House of Repre- 
sentatives, in the choice of its officers. In each 


election, the chairman of the committee of tellers | 


announces how many votes have been cast, how 
many constitute the majority, and how many each 
person receives; and in this way it has to be shown 
that he who is elected has received a majority. 


Now, the contestant (Mi. Brockenbrough) claims | 


that he received a majority of all the votes givea 
in Florida, and is therefore elected. His notice is 


sufficiently certain and good upon this point, but | 


upon none other. 

If this position has been made good by legal ev- 
idence his right to the seat is established, and the 
return of his competitor ought to be vacated, and 
rendered of no further effect. But the contestant 
holds the affirmative of the issue, and is contend- 
ing against aright which is held to be the best until 
a better is demonstrated by testimony. Unless he 
has done this, he has failed in the contest, and 
judgment should be rendered for his adversary. 
He must have shown how many votes were given 
in the State, how many were given for himself, 
and how many for Mr. Cabell. It cannot other- 
wise be known whether or not he has received the 
majority—the greater number. Now, sir, the 
laws, maps, and geography of Florida show that 
there is a county in Florida named St. Lucie. 
‘Fhe contestant has admitted on this floor that 
there is such a county, and that he has been in- 
formed that a poll was held in it at the election be- 
tween himself and his competitor. 
of Monroe, the evidence and the copies of the re- 
turns show that there are at least four precincts, 
and that returns have been received from but Key 
West and Tortugas precinct, No. 4. From the 
other two there is no report whatever, It is a ma- 


In the county | 
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jority of the entire vote actually cast in the whole 
State, including those two missing precincts and 
the county of St. Lucie, that the contestant must 
show himself to have received, before we can ren- 
der the judgment that he is elected, The presump- 
tion of law and of fact is, that an election was held 
in this county and these precincts. Sul, it is pos- 


sible that the officers of election and the people | 


neglected this duty. If so, it stands as a single 
case in American history; and the fact of such 
omission is susceptible of the easiest proof, and 
must be established by the contestant before we 
can come to the conclusion that the returns from 


all other precinets and counties comprehend the | 


whole vote that was cast in the State. But Mr. 
Brockenbrough admits his information that an 
election was held in the county of St. Lucie, and 
no gentleman here doubts the fact. We cannot, 
by conjecture or by hearsay, determine how the 
vote of St. Lucie and those missing precincts was 
cast between the parties, or whether they would 
vary the result produced by the vote of the rest of 
the State. There is uo proof upon these points in 
the case. Neither the contestant, the sitting mem- 
ber, nor any other person here knows these mat- 
ters by letter, or even by report; and if there was 
such knowledge, the House could make no use of 
it. We are acting as a court, and are verifying 
facts and reaching conclusions by the rules of ev- 
idence. We cannot depart from this only legal 
and safe guide—depositions, taken upon reason- 


able notice to the Opposite party, and indispensa- | 


ble to establish the truth of the case upon those 
several points, It is, then, impossible to pass the 
resolution reported by a majority of the Commit- 
tee on Elections, ** that William H. Brockenbrough 
is entitled to a seat in this House as a Representa- 
tive from the State of klorida,’’ without a viola- 
tion of all principle. The most favorable conclu- 
sion for him to which we could now, with any 


propriety arrive, would be to refer the case back | 
to the committee, with instructions to ascertain | 


and report which of the two parties has obtained | 


the largest number of the whole vote given in the 


State, including the county of St. Lucie and the | 


two remaining precinets in the county of Monroe. 
There is another point in this controversy which 
would preclude us from adopting the resolution 


of the committee in favor of Mr Brockenbrough. 


The majority of the committee report that he re- 


ceived thirty-seven votes more than Mr. Cabell; | 
and in their computation they include the poll at | 
Key West, which exhibits one hundred and one | 


votes for Mr. Brockenbrough, and fifty-four votes 
for Mr. Cabell. ‘The majority at Key West for 
Mr. Brockenbrough is forty-seven, ten more than 
the aggregate majority which the committee has 


reported in his favor. Now, the vote at Key West | 


was not estimated by the Secretary of State in his 
certificate to the Governor, because no return of it 
had then been made. The majority of the com- 


mittee have improperly counted this poll, because | 


the inspectors who held that election were not | 


sworn, as the laws of Florida required them to 
have been. Her constitution and laws provide 
that inspectors shall swear— 
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the certificate of the oath being in blank; the oath 
was not taken before any person. The taking of 
this grave oath is the principal, the essential matter 
in constituting an inspector of elections. Until q 


person has taken it he is no inspector, and conse- 


character for them to take. 


quently has no power to swear the clerk, As 
Curry had not taken this oath, he had no authori- 
ty to qualify the clerk; and consequently the elec- 
tion at Key West was held without legal inspect- 
ors or clerk. Upon the face of the record it was 
held by four gentlemen, three calling themselyes 
inspectors, and one clerk; but not in truth such, and 
having no more power to hold the election than any 
other four citizens of Florida. It may be, with 
their determination as to the manner of conduetine 
the election, this oath was rather of too grave a 
But it is most proba- 
ble that this election was held by two gentlemen 
only, viz: William Curry and the clerk; otherwise 
we cannot imagine that one of the inspectors would 
not have qualified the others, and he in his tury 
have been sworn by one of them according to the 
provision of the law. But, be the other facts as 
they may, this is established by the record, that the 
inspectors were not sworn, and that a man who had 
not the right administered the oath to the clerk. 
The election held at Tortugas precinct, No. 4, in 
the same county of Monroe, is liable to a similar 
objection. The record proves that the inspectors, 
James Gloss, William Rigby, and William Plumb, 
were sworn before Daniel Parker, clerk, and le 
before James Gloss, one of the inspectors. The 
law gives to the inspectors the power to swear each 
other if no person with general authority to adniin- 
ister oaths * present,jand then one of the inspect- 
ors is empowered to swear the clerk. But the 
clerk has no power whatever to swear the inspect- 
ors, and his administration of such an oath has no 
validity or effect whatever. Neither had this clerk 
any right to act as such at this election, because he 
was qualified by James Gloss, who himseif had 
not been sworn by a person empowered to admin- 


ister the inspector’s oath; and until he had taken 


it according to law he had no power to quality the 
clerk. ‘The reasonable presumption ts, that these 


| gentlemen did not have the law at the place of hold- 


ing the election, and in its absence did not know, 
as there was no person present possessed of gene- 


/ ral power to administer oaths present, who were to 
| qualify the inspectors. 


To exclude the polls of Key West and ‘Tortu- 
gas, Mr. Cabell, the sitting member, has a majority 
of nine votes. Is the fact that the officers of the 
election at those two places held it without being 
sworn sufficient to require us to reject the votes 
there cast?) The adjuration which is required of 
the inspectors and clerk is, ‘ that they are qual- 


ified, according to the constitution of the State, 


*“ That they are duly qualified, according to the constitu- {| 


tion of the State, to exercise the office to which they have 
been appointed, and will, to the best of their abilities, faith- 


they will studiously endeavor to prevent fraud, deceit, and 
abuse in conducting said election, and preserve, protect, and 


defend the constitution of this and the United States.”’—See | 


Constitution and session acts of Florida of 1843, p. 5. 


The next section of the same act provides that— 


* Such oath may be taken before any person authorized | 


to administer oaths, or if there be no such person in attend- 


ance, one of the inspectors shall administer such oath to the | 


other inspectors, and one of the inspectors so sworn shall 
administer such oath to the inspector not sworn.’? 


The record of the election at Key West shows | 
that it was held by J. B. Brown, Wm. Curry, | 


and N. Smith, as inspectors, and Joseph C. Whal- 


tonaselerk. ‘The oath for the inspectors and clerk | 
is formally drawn out at length, and signed with | 


the names of the inspectors. ‘There is then ap- 
pended to this record these words : 


“Sworn and subscribed October 6, 1845, by said Joseph 


B. Brown, inspector, and said William Curry, inspector, | 


and said Nicholas Smith, inspector, before : and by 
said clerk, same way, before undersigned, one of the said 
inspectors. WM. CURRY.” 





The next section of the act authorizes any one | 


of the inspectors to swear the clérk. The record 


‘to exercise the office to which they have been 
‘appointed; that they will, to the best of their 
| aliinian faithfully discharge the duties thereof 
‘ according to law; and that they will studiously 
‘ endeavor to prevent fraud, deceit, and abuse in 
‘conducting said election, and preserve, protect, 
‘and defend the Constitution of this and of the 
‘United States;” an oath of great pith and sig- 
nificancy, creating as much and as grave obliga- 


, | ti »ssible for any such test, liable to be 
fully discharge the duties thereof according to law ; and that |) Mon a8 is poem le for ny ei 


violated in many and important particulars, and 
the infraction of each to be visited as a misde- 
meanor, by a fine, and also with the pains and 
penalties denounced against perjury. ‘This 1s the 
guaranty, the strong guard which Florida throws 
around the freedom and purity of her elections. 
Can we determine that elections held in total dis- 
regard of it are valid? Her laws are the rule by 
which we are to form our judgment, and it is our 
imperative and solemn duty to sustain, not to over- 
throw and nullify her laws. Every member of 
this House is a judge in this controversy; and 
imagine if you can, without revulsion and horror, 


a court contemning the law of a case, and uphold- 
ing acts which stand not only invalidated by that 


law, but denounced as penal, if not felonious. Is 
this what a sovereign State of the Unign 1s to re- 
ceive at the hands of the tribunal of the last resort, 


when passing upon the obligation and ny of 


her laws in matters of the greatest moment to ver? 
If so, away with the mockery of allowing her to 
laws regulating her own elections. Abolish 


' the mummery of oaths, the pretence of having laws 


to 
Ni 
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to regulate and ensure the purity of the ballot-box. 
No, sir; if the principle which I contend for had 
never been sustained by the judgment of the House 
of Representatives, still it would be impossible for 
any properly-adjusted mind to controvert it, or its 
sufficiency to reject the polls of Key West and 
Tortugas. But this is a point adjudged by our 
sredecessors, wiser and better men than ourselves, 
in years bygone, before an all-pervading spirit of | 
faction had beclouded reason and perverted moral 
sense. Inthe case of McFarland vs. Purveyance, 
a contested election from North Carolina, in 1804, 
jt was decided that ** the neglect and refusal [of in- 
‘ spectors and clerks} to take the oath prescribed 
‘by law was a sufficient ground to set aside the 
‘election.”? (See volume of Contested Elections, 
nace 131.) In the case of McFarland vs. Cul- 
pepper, from the same State, in the year 1807, the 
committee reported, among other things, thus: 
‘‘ From the above recited testimony, admitted by 
‘the committee, it appears that the inspectors and 
‘clerks officially employed in conducting the elec- 
‘tions in Richmond, Anson, and Montgomery 
‘counties, do not appear to have been sworn, as 
‘the law of North Carolina expressly directs; and 
‘that the votes given in some of these counties, 
‘not being received by officers legally qualified, 
‘ought to be rejected.’’ On this ground the com- 
mittee rejected the votes of these three counties, 
and reported a resolution vacating the election and 
remanding it back to the people. The House sustain - 
ed the report of the committee, and a new election 
accordingly took place. (See pages 222 and 223.) 
This principle was also sustained in the cases 
of Porterfield vs. McCoy, and Easton vs. Scott. 
(Same book, pages 267 and 281.) There has 
never been a case of a contested election in Con- 
gress in which this question arose that it has not 
been decided: it stands immovably based upon 
justice and reason, upon law and adjudication; 
and, unless we spurn and trample upon them all, 


we must vacate this election and send it back to || 


the people of Florida. It ought to be set aside, 
that the voice of a majority of that people, express- 
ed in conformity to the imperative requirements 
of their own law, may be spoken and may pre- 
vail; for by that power and in that mode alone can | 
the State of Florida be legally and constitutionally 
represented. Such a decision would be according 
to the truth of the case, that a legal election had not | 
been held, and it is therefore void. 
Mr. Speaker, there were other irregularities and | 
violations of the law in conducting this election, 
manifest upon the record, which are abundantly 
suflicient to set it aside. But | plant myself upon 
those which I have pointed out only, and I iu 
turn to the chairman of the Committee of Elections, 
who is an intelligent and an astute lawyer, and I 
require him to stand forth and vindicate the reso- 
lution, “ That William H. Brockenbrough is en- 
titled to a seat in this House as a Representative 
from the State of Florida,’’ which he has recom- 
mended the House to adopt. Our action in this 
controversy will not be evanescent or intangible. 
Our judgment will be recorded, and the proofs 
upon which we base it will form a part of the 
same permanent record. It will add another to the 
cases of contested elections reported in this volume 
of more than a thousand pages. It will be per- 
petuated as precedent and authority to be referred 
to by those who are to come after us, and by them 
it will be reprobated or approved. ‘They will read 
our decision; they will then recur to the law and 
the evidence upon which we have rendered judg- 
ment. The opinion of the chairman differs so rad- 
ically and palpably from mine that some degree 
of suspicion of infamy of being a corrupt judge 
must attach to one of us. I will calmly await the 
sentence of those who succeed us to declare to 
which the stain attaches. 
_ Mr. Speaker, there is no appeal from our decis- 
ion to correct our weakness and error. Yet the 
ees of Florida are not wholly without redress. 
na few short months they appear in their majes- 
ty at the polls again to clothe an individual with 
their representative sovereignty. Though now 
they can interpose no voice, no power to uphold 
the authority of their own laws, and to prevent 
the dignity of their Commonwealth from being 
trampled by us under foot, they will then be po- 
tential to assert both, and to pour contempt upon 
our abuse of the sacred offices of a court. 
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REMARKS OF MR. HANNEGAN, 
OF INDIANA, 
In Senate, February 16, 1846. 
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| On the Resolution for terminating the joint occu- 
pancy of Oregon. 
Mr. HANNEGAN addressed the Senate as fol- 
lows: : a 
Mr. Presipent: There are various propositions 
relating to the subject of Oregon now before the 
Senate for its consideration, which propositions 
have been already fully and clearly stated by the 
presiding officer of this body; to any one of which, 
or all of them, if I correctly understand the rules 
of the Senate, it will be in order to speak. As far 
as the resolution for civing notice of the termina- 
tion of the joint occupancy of Oregon is concerned, 
it is a matter of very little consequence whether 
the resolution reported from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, or the resolution offered by the 
| Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Crirrenpen,] shall 
prevail. Either one or the other will satisfy me. 
| But I consider the giving of the notice at the pres- 
ent session of Congress a matter of the utmost 
importance in many points of view. It will be en- 
tirely unnecessary, however, to discuss those va- 
rious points, and, indeed, it would not be consist- 


‘| ent with the course which I have marked out for 


| myself. I desire to speak more particularly upon 
some other brauches of the subject, and especially 
| in reference to the resolutions which | had the hon- 
'or to submit, and the amendment to those resolu- 
tions, or substitute for them, proposed by the honor- 
able Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Catnoun.] 
I prefer this course for the simple reason that the 
resolutions which I submitted bring the whole ques- 
tion of Oregon directly before the Senate. My first 
| resolution declares our title to the whole of the ter- 
ritory, extending them from the Rocky mountams 
to the Pacific ocean, and lying south of 549 40! 
north latitude, to be valid and unquestionable; in 
‘the second resolution, I declare that this Gov- 
| ernment has no power to alienate its soil, or to 
transfer the allegiance of its citizens, to any for- 
eign prince or Power; and by the third resolution, 
it 1s laced to be in direct violation of the honor 
and best interests of the country to surrender that 
which is clearly ours. In the amendment to these 
resolutions, the Senator from South Carolina has 
submitted the following: 
| Resolved, That the President of the United States has 
power, ‘ by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concur.’ ; 

‘‘Resolved, That the power of making treaties embraces 
that of settling and fixing boundaries between the territories 
and possessions of the United States and those of other Pow- 
ers, in cases of contlicting claims between them in reference 

| to the same. 

“Resolved, That, however clear their claims may be, in 
their opinion, to ‘the country included within the paratlels 
of 42° and 54° 40’ north latitude, and extending from the 

| Rocky mountains to the Pacifie ocean, known as the terri- 

| tory of Oregon,’ there now exists, and have long existed, 

| conflicting claiins to the possession of the same between 
them and Great Britain, the adju-tment of which has been 
frequently the subject of negotiation between the respective 
Governments.’ ; 

And also Mr. Catnown’s fifth resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

* Resolved, That the President of the United States, in re- 
newing the offer, in the spirit of peace and compromise, to 

' establish the 49th degree of north latitude as a line between 
the two countries to the said territory, did not abandon the 
honor, the character, or the best interests of the American 
people, or exceed the power vested in him by the Constitu- 
tion to make treaties.”’ 

To this last resolution I have no answer to make. 
I shall not attempt to consider it in any way.’ To 
the first resolution I have no earthly objection. All 
that is substantial in it is in accordance with the 
letter and spirit of the Constitution. 

The second resolution of the Senator from South 
Carolina contains some undoubted truth, but it is 
not applicable at all to the subject of Oregon, 1 
desire the Senate to observe that the Senator from 
South Carolina, not only in this resolution, but else- 
where in his resolutions, uses the word ‘‘claims”’ 
as applicable to the pretensions of both countries. 
I use the word title when speaking of the United 
States. I think his second resolution utterly inap- 
plicable here, from the fact that his entire series 
does nat present the question in its true attitude. 
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the sovereignty. It is England alone that rest 
upon a naked claim. 

‘To this hour she never has succeeded in show- 
ing even “a colorable title’? to one single foot: 
whilst, upon the other hand, I hold that our nego- 
liators, our Executive department, beth branches 
of Congress, hundreds of our fellow-citizens all 
over the Union, have at various intervals, and in 
rapid succession, made out and exhibited to the 
world as clear a case of title to the country between 
the parallels of 42° and 54° 40' on the Pacific, with 
the adjacent islands, as was ever made out to the 
soiland freehold of any country on carth—as clear 
as can be made out by any member of this body to 
the plantation on which stands his habitation. ” 

Without losing any time by prefatory remarks, 
I will ¢o at once into the evidence of the title, which 
has already been presented on several occasions. 

To avoid stopping in the course of my remarks 
to name authorities, | may now simply state in ad- 
vance, that the sources from whence my informa- 
tion is chiefly derived are the works of Malte Brun 
and Humboldt, the writings of several heads of the 
State Department, the speeches delivered in this 
body and the other branch, by various distinguish- 
ed men for the last twenty-five years, and from the 
work of, and conversations with, the commander 
of the exploring squadron, Captain Charles Wilkes, 
and also from the personal communications of Com- 
modores Jones and Aulick, both of whom have vis- 
ited a portion of the coast in question. 

Humboldt informs us that in the year 1582, 
Francisco Galt, in his voyage from Macao to Aca- 
puleo, discovered the northwest coast of America 
as high as 57°30’. In the language of this author, 
** Gali admired, like all those who since his time 
‘have visited New Cornwall, the beauty of those 
‘ colossal mountains of which the summit is covered 
‘with perpetual snow, while their bottom is cover- 
‘ed with the most beautiful vewetation.’’ 

New Cornwall, as it was called long afier, if I 
recollect right, by Vancouver, extends from the 
54th degree to the 57th. This discovery by Gali 
was ten years anterior to the voyage of Juan de 
Fuca, who discovered the strait separating the 
southern point of Vancouver's Island from the 
main land. Whilst giving implicit credence to the 

| discoveries of Gali, Humboldt, for reasons I cannot 
discover, is inclined to treat the voyage of Juan de 
Fuca as apocryphal. The examinations of mod- 
ern times have united a concurrent support of De 
Fuca’s statements, and with one accord the strait 
he discovered perpetuates his name. ‘This voyage 
of De Fuca was in 1592. Subsequent to that time, 
and up to the period of 1774, Spain continued on 
various occasions to send mariners into those seas 
as high north as the parallels of 55° and 57°, 
Throughout the whole period she was, by the 
common consent of Christendom, regarded as the 
sovereign and possessor, not only to the last-named 
parallel, but still further to the north. 

In the year 1774, however, occurred the voyage 
of Juan Perez, under the authority of the Spanish 
Government, toa point between the parallels of 
55° and 56°. 

He landed on the north coast of Washington 

| Island, traded with the natives, took possession 
formally in the name of the King of Spain, coasted 
down it, and thence to Vancouver’s Island, along 
| which he coasted, landing and trading with the na- 
| tives, and was the first civilized man who discov- 
ered or entered Nootka Sound, where he anchored, 
| and christened it Port San Lorenzo, in honor of the 
saint on whose natal day he entered it. The year 
following his return, the Spanish viceroy of Mexi- 
co fitted out another expedition, the command of 
which was assigned to Bruno Fleceta, accompanied 
by Perez and Quadra, and they proceeded to the 
5ith degree north. They erected monuments, af- 
fixed to them inscriptions, raised crosses, traded 
P took possession in the name 
of the King of Spain, of the whole country south 
of the 57th parallel. In so doing, they complied 
| with all the formalities known to the age, and upon 
the principles which have guided the course of Eng- 
Satan more than one occasion. These two voy- 
| ages would alone constitute a perfect title by dis- 
covery. This last voyage, commanded by Heceta, 
| was two years prior to the voyage of Captain Cook, 
on whose discoveries the English claim now rests. 
‘| At one time she defended her claim under the pi- 


We set up no claim; we assert title, the freehold, || ratical voyage of Sir Francis Drake, to the Spanish 
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appropriate place. Pillage and plunder were his 
incentives, not the discovery and acquisition of 
territory. It is exceedingly doubtful whether he 
proces ded as hieh north as 48°. As the claim un- 
der his discovery ts abandoned, it would be useless 
to vive it further notice. 

In opposition to the conceded discoveries of 
Spain, Eneland, at this day, comes in with the 
voyage of Captain Cook, the Nootka Sound con- 
vention, and the voyare of Vancouver. <A suffi- 
cient answer to the claim under Cook, is found 


in the well-authenticated fact, admitted by Cook 
himwelf, that prior to sailing from England an ac- 
count of the voyvave of Heceta had been published 


by Qluadra, a id had been scen by Cook. ‘This 
infe statement of factis the most decisive and 
complete refatation of the inelish claim by dis- 
eovery. j 

tier claims under the Nootka Sound convention 
are no better founded. In the year 1789, an Ene- 
lish subject named Meare landed at Nootka 
Sound, and. erected some huts for the purpose of 
tradine with the natives; and shortly afteran Ene- 
lish veasel coming in, was seized by the Spaniards 
vho had a Meares was sent in 
ment to Mexico, and the ships and cargo 
were confiscated. An appeal was made to the 
Mnglish Government by Meares, for her protec- 
tion and interposition; and, to her honor be it 

wken, that appeal is never made in vain. She 
promptly addresse d the Spanish Government; and 
Spain, in reply, alleged that an English subject 
had trespassed on her dominions. England armed, 
and threatened instant hostilities unless Spain 
would make reparation for the alleged injury. 
Spain, weak as she was, and controlled at that 
time by the weakest and most imbecile monarch 
that has dishonored a throne in modern times, who 
was himself infamously controlled by the noto- 
rious and abandoned G doy, miscalled Prince of 
Peace—even Spain, in her degradation, refused 
the arbitrary exactions of England. An appeal, 
under the * family compact,’ was made to France 
by the Spanish Minister, Count¢Nufiez, demand- 
ing assistance and support, in accordance with the 
terms of that compact. The reply of France was, 
that she was ready to meet and discharge her ob- 
lizations under the ‘family compact.’’ ‘The un- 
settled condition of her affairs prevented the aid 
that was mvoked, for the flame was already kin- 
dling which, three short years after, brought Louis 
AVI. to the blo k. Le {t alone, weak and feeble 
as she was, Spain could not, single-handed, en- 


ettlement there. 


confine 


counter the colossal power of England, and was 
comp lled to submit to terms. 

But, in so doing, she maintained to the last the 
tone gf her Minister in addressing the French Gov- 
ernment for aid. That communication appealed 


a) 


to all Earope for the just ication of her title to the 


territory tn question. 






Its language is vigorous and 

remarkable, and defies refutation, With the per- 
mission of the Senate, | will read a passage from 
that communieation. Llere it is: 

“Ist. That by the treaties, demareations, takings of pos 
session, and the most decided acts of sovereignty exercised 
by the Spaniards in these stations from the reign of Charles 
the Second, and authorized by that monarch in 1692, the 
original vouchers for waich shall be brought forward in 
the course of the negotiation, all the coast to the north of 
the western America, on the side of the south sea, as far as 
beyond what is called Prince Williain’s Sound, which is in 
the 6ist degree, is acknowledged to belong exclusively to 
Spain.”? 

“3d. Thatthe state of the possessions and exclusive com- 
merece On the seacoast of the southern ocean, as it existed 
in the time of Charles the Second, had been acknowledged 
und defined anew by all the nations of Europe, and more 
particularly by England, in the eighth article of the treaty 
of Utrecht.”’ 

Mr. President, every communication which sub- 
sequently passed from Count Florida Blanca, the 
Spanish negotiator, to Mr. Fitzherbert, the Eng- 
lish Envoy, contains language equally, if not more 
decided, in the assertion of Spanish title, than the 
passage Ihave quoted. And at the very moment 
of signing the Nootka Sound convention, to avoid 
all subsequent fraudulent interpretation, and in 
detiance of the gauntleted hand impending over 
her, Count Florida Blanca declares that Spain 
vields not one tittle of sovereignty—of exclusive 
sovererrtnty over the soil, 

if we add to this, and the common consent of 
Christendom before alluded to, the fact, that Mr. 
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sions on the Pacific; history, however, has 
lon since assicned to that renowned freebooter his | 
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Fitzherbert made no assertion of title for England, 
but confined himself to a varue and undefined ex- 


accepting the convention on behalf of England, we 


have as clear a title in Spain to Vancouver’s Island, | 
and the adjacent coast and islands, as can be | 


found in history, to the attachment of any newly- 
diseovered country on earth. That admission of 
parallel. 

~ Oh, whata picture would the secret history of 
English diplomacy present! I speak not in cen- 
sure of the master-spirits who for centuries have 
controlled her councils, leading her step by step 
to the mastery of the world. Their far-sichted- 
edness, and their devotion to her interests, is wor- 
thy of commendation and emulation. Perhaps no 
stronger instance of forecast was ever given than 
that which sixty years azo saw the vast importance 
that the desert coast of the Pacific was ultimately 
to attain in the seale of empire. 

The Nootka Sound convention gave to England 
the right **to land on the coasts in places not al- 
‘ready occupied, for the purpose of carrying on their 
‘commerce with the natives of the country, or of 
‘ making settlements there,’ with the sole intention 


of affording her facilities in such intercourse with | 
the natives and to enable her to repair her vessels. | 


These secondary and permissive rights, in no man- 
ner involving the sovereignty, were all she acquired 
by that convention—all that her statesmen then 
claimed—all that Spain conceded. And yet she has 


at this hour the effrontery to assert, in the face of | 


history, that she thus acquired the right of para- 
mount occupation and settlement. I say all that 
her statesmen claimed; for Mr. Fox, in the British 
Parliament, whilst the convention was under dis- 
cussion, denounced it as “a treaty ef concessions 
and not of acquisitions.’’ 
asserts, that ** we had given up all right to settle 
‘except for temporary purposes, to the south of 
‘the Spanish settlements or in the intervals be- 
‘tween them, where they happened to be distant.”’ 
—Par. His. vol. 28, p- 995. 

And in confirmation of this lancuage, Mr. Pitt, 
under whose auspices as Prime Minister the con- 
vention had been negotiated, replied by saying, 
that England “ had gained no new rights, but that 
she had gained new advantages.’? These new ad- 
vantares, in the language of Mr. Pitt, consisted 
simply in the acknowledgment by Spain * of the 
‘rieht of Eneland to carry on fisheries in the Pa- 


In another passage he || 


‘ cific ocean, and to trade on the coast of any part | 


‘of it northwest of America.’ 

Immediately after the execution of this conven- 
tion, England fitted out one or two ships, and in- 
trusted the command to Captain Vancouver, to 
proceed on a voyage of discovery—yes, of discov - 
ery to the Pacific ocean, and, as is alleged, to pro- 
cure restitution of English property in compliance 
with the convention. What were the occurrences 
of that voyage? If Spain had intended, by this 
convention, to deliver Nootka Sound to England, 
or if England had understood it as thus acquired, 


would it not have been promptly enforced by the 


one, if refused by the other? Most assuredly. 
But what is the fact? 
Nootka Sound, did he make any demand for resto- 
ration? None that I ever heard of. And if so, it 
was not complied with; for so far from delivering 
to him possession of Nootka Sound, which is be- 
tween the parallels of 499 and 50°, the Spanish 


commandant refused to allow him to proceed around | 
the Island of Quadra or Vancouver, by the Straits | 


of Fuea, the Gulf of Georgia, and Queen Char- 
lotte’s Sound, which all combine to separate it 


from the main land, until he could get vessels ready | 


to accompany him, and he did accompany him. 
And here let me pause to mark a point in Eng- 

lish diplomatic artifice. Upon the arrival of Van- 

couver at Nootka Sound, the island which forms 


the Sound was called Quadra, and had been for | 
| rational ground of contest. Wars for the sake of conquest, 


years; the Spaniards were in possession; a Span- 
ish commandant (he whose nanft the island bore) 
held possession in the name of Spain, and a flour- 
ishing Spanish settlement, with the consent and ap- 
probation of the natives, was established. With- 


out a word on the subject of restoration, or of sov- 
ereignty, or right to the island, but silently and 
without the knowledge of any one, but doubtless 
with the secret sanction of the English Ministry, 
Vancouver in his journal and chart christens the 


i 
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island by his own name, in order that England 


| half a on afterwards, might have another 
pression of rights, or ** claims,’’ up to the time of || 


point on which to rest her random and vagrant 
claim. The flagrancy of this act is more strikine 
when it is recollected that Spain held possession. 
not only at Nootka Sound, but of the entire Island 


3 , 4 and 
of Vancouver—undisturbed, undisputed | 


IOSSes- 


| sion—from that period until the year 1795, whey 
right in Spain extended as high north as the 61st || 


she voluntarily abandoned it, because the distur! d 
condition of Europe was such as to prevent her or 
any other European Power from extending oy 
protecting such remote settlements during the syc- 
ceeding twenty years. 

But did England, after this abandonment by 
Spain, come forward with her claim? Did sly 
attempt a settlement? Certainly not. No Seno- 
tor can show—for England herself cannot—th»; 
between the parallels of 42° and 54° 40° she ever 
made a settlement or asserted a ** claim”? to a sin- 
gle inch of ground, until it had been previously 


_ owned and occupied by others, 


Notwithstanding her uniform course all over thy 


| world of claiming and holding by discovery as her 
| own right, she requires something more in othe rs, 
|| whenever it suits her purposes than mere discovery. 


Meares, who was the origin of this difficulty jt 
Nootka Sound, in a memorial made to his own 
Government, but which 1s proved by substantia} 


| witnesses to be false, alleged that he had purchased 


land at Nootka of the native chief Maquinna, and 
had thus acquired the right to build, occupy, and 
possess. 

Two American navigators, Captains Gray and 


| Ingraham, were at that point when the difficulty 


occurred, and state emphatically that the chief de- 
nied ever giving the right to Meares or any othe; 
Englishman to make settlements there, nor did he 
to any extent admit their claims. On the contra- 
ry, at the period of this difficulty, the native chief 
took part with the Spaniards. This fact, even un- 


| der the English construction of the rule for others 


in the consummation of title by discovery, vives 
Spain a perfect title; for when the act of discovery 


| is accompanied by permanent settlement with the 


consent of the natives, it constitutes, according to 


| that construction, a perfect title. 


So much for the claim of England to Oregon; fh; 


| this is the entire evidence of title upon which she 


rests. She is just where she was in 1789, when she 


| attempted to extort the country from the weakuess 


and the terrors of Spain. She has no additional! 


| derivation of title to point to from that hour to 


this. We have purchased the title of Spain; by th 


Florida treaty we acquired all her rights and all 


_ her sovereignty. 


| monarchy. 


When Vancouver reached | 


We stand to-day precisely in the 
shoes—if | may so speak—of Spain in 1789. We 
occupy in relation to Oregon the very position 
then oceupied by that enfeebled and worn-out 
Now, as then, the same domineering 
Power is arming to the teeth to drive us completely 
from the ground which poor Spain more than half 
maintained. 

Shall the mailed hand of England dictate to us 
another Nootka Sound convention? Shall it do 
more—shall it force us to surrender that for which 
Spain prepared to struggle? Shall the twenty mil- 
lions who now people free America, with energies 


_unfathomed, and, as I believe, unfathomable, with 


resources unsurpassed in the history of nations— 


| shall we, thus endowed, abandon a position in de- 
| fence of which Spain was willing to hazard a con- 
| test, the result of which to her was not even doubt- 


ful, and upon it was staked her national existence ? 
Even the effeminate mind of Charles IV. held his 
nation’s honor as dear as his nation’s existence. I 
know it is sometimes sneeringly asked, what has 
honor to do with Oregon? and why should there 
be so much talk about honor? Mr. Fox—whose 
authority I dearly love to quote, for I reverence his 


| memory—said in the debate in Parliament I have 


1 
| 


before quoted from: 
‘‘ Honor, to nations, was perhaps the only justifiable or 


of acquiring dominion or extending trade, were equally un- 
just and impolitic. He who vindicated the honor of a coun- 
try was the advocate of its dearest interests, because to vin- 
dicate its honor was to secure its peace.” 

And this authority will stand good when the 
memory of those who ask ** Why talk of honor: 
shall be forgotten. : 

But in addition to the title of Spain, we have one 
of our own to contend for—the discovery and en- 
trance into the mouth of the Columbia river by 
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Captain Gray, of Boston. That river has its source 


about the 53d parallel of north latitude. In addi- 


tion to this, we have the right acquired by the dis- | 


coveries and explorations of Lewis and Clarke, giv- 
ing us higher than the 49th parallel, to which the 
Senator from South Carolina would confine the 
American boundary. 


explore and take possession of this territory? Is || 


Is there nothing due to the | 
enterprise, the privations, and the sufferings of that 1] 
rallant party, despatched by our Government to || 


there nothing due to the privations they endured in | 


their journey to that region—piercing the moun- 
tains in a region of eternal snow—wintering with- 
out house, or tent, or hut, and subsisting on seanty 
meals of horse-flesh? Is there nothing due to the 
eallant efforts of these indomitable men in the ser- 
vice of their Government? 

Than the conjoint titles of Spain and the United 
States to Oregon, no better title exists by discov- 
ery, exploration, and infant occupation. 

‘A single remark upon the expedition of Macken- 
zie, in consequence of which England, or some 


persons for her, pretend to found a claim north of || 


the Columbia. 


posed, that he had discovered the Columbia from || 


He professed, and, indeed, he sup- |) * “pg: ee 4 . 
I * , , I | tion by the British Minister of the offer of com- | 
| 


near its source; but the fact, as long since establish- 


ed, proves that it was the Tacoutchee Tessee, which 
rises north of the Columbia, and which he pursued 


for some distance, and without ever having ap- || 


proached the Columbia, from its source to its | 


mouth. 


A claim for England is also asserted by the dis- || 


covery and pursuit of Frazer’s river from near its 
source to its mouth, 
this stream empties into the gulf of Georgia oppo- 
site Vancouver’s Island, which is separated at 


many points from the main land by so short aspace || 


that, for a lone time, it was revarded asa projec- 
tion of the continent. The idle nature of such a 
claim must be apparent from the fact that the whole 
coast, at the point where Frazer’s river discharges, 


It will be remembered that || ° 
|| for but one result. 


is masked by Vancouver’s Island, more than two | 
hundred and fifty miles long, and which had been, | 
long prior to the exploration of Frazer, in the pos- | 


session of Spain, as he was notin that region until 
several years after the Nootka Sound convention. 
Under these circumstances, to give the right of oc- 


cupancy on the main land to one Power, where the || 


right of sovereignty to the island was already in '| Carolina, instead of replying to that proposition, 


another, would be as preposterous as to divide 
Long Island from New York in the hands of dif- 


ferent Governments, the juxtaposition being as stri- || 


king in the one case as in the other. 

| have been charged with assailing the President. 
The last resolution of the Senator from South Car- 
olina conveys this imputation. I said I had no an- 
swer to make to that resolution, nor have I. But 
for the purpose of ascertaining who assails the 
President’s position, and who sustains it, I will 
refer to his own Message delivered at the opening 
of the present Congress. Surely he can better 
speak his own views, explain his own position, 
than the Senator from South Carolina or myself. 


It will be observed that the resolutions of that dis- | 
tinguished Senator fix the 49th parallel of north 


latitude as the limit of our possessions. 


Does the 


* When I came into office, I found this to be the state of | 


the negotiation. Though entertaining the settled convic- 
tion, that the British pretensions of title could not be main- 
tained to any portion of the Oregon territory upon any 
principle of public law recognised by nations, yet, in defer- 
ence to what had been done by my predecessors, and espe- 
cially in consideration that propositions of compromise had 
been thrice made,” &c. 


Again: 


“The proposition thus offered and rejected repeated the | 


offer of the parallel of 49 degrees of north latitude, which 
had been made by two preceding Administrations, but with- 
Out proposing to surrender to Great Britain, as they had 
done, the free navigation of the Columbia river. The right 
of any foreign Power to the free navigation of any of our 


rivers, through the heart of our country, was one which I | 


was unwilling to concede. 


It also embraced a provision | 


to make free to Great Britain any port or ports on the cape | 


of Quadra and Vancouver’s Island, south of this parallel. 


Had this been a new question, coming under discussion for 


the first time, this proposition would not have been made. 


The extraordinary and wholly inadmissible demands of the | 
British Government, and the rejection of the proposition | 
made in deference alone to what had been done by my pre- | 


decessors, and the implied obligation which their acts seem- 
ed to impose, afford satisfactory evidence that no compro- 
mise which the United States ought to accept can he effected. 
With this conviction, the proposition of compromise which 
had been made and rejected, was, by my direction, subse- 
quently withdrawn, and our title to the whole Oregon ter- 


| 


President do so? Let his Message speak for him: | 


The Oregon Question—Mr. Hannegan. 


ntory asserted, and, as is believed, maintained by irrefraga- 
ble facts and arguments. 

* The civilized world will see in these proceedings a spirit 
of liberal concession on the part of the United States; and 
| this Government will be relieved from all responsibility 
which may follow the failure to settle the controversy. 

“All attempts at compromise having failed, it becomes 
| the duty of Congress to consider what measures it may be 
| proper to adopt for the security and protection of our citi 
zens now inhabiting, or who may hereafter inhabit, Oregon, 


| Inadopting measures for this purpose, care should be taken 
|} that nothing be done to violate the stipulations of the con 
| vention of 1827, which is still in foree.” 
| Again: 
|  Atthe end of the year’s notice, should Congress think 
it proper to make provision for giving that notice, we shall 
have reached a period when the national rights in Oregon 
must either be abandoned or firmly maintained. That they 
cannot be abandoned without a sacrifice of both national 
| honor and interest, is too clear to admit of doubt. 

“ Oregon is a part of the North American continent, to 
| which, itis confidently aflirmed, the title of the United States 
is the best now in existence.” 


49 degrees, he says distinctly, was by his order 
withdrawn, and our title to the whole territory as- 
| serted, immediately after the contemptuous rejec- 


promise. 


It 
| would seem an easy matter to determine which 
proposition, that of the Senator from South Caro- 
| lina or the one which I submit, is in accordance 
with the views and intentions of the President as 
declared in his Message. Itis evident that the res- 
olutions of that distinguished Senator are intended 
He goes for all the President 
| has done that is in the grave, and against all his 
present and living action. He intends to drive the 
President from the unanswerable assertion of our 
| title to 54° 40’, to bring him back to 49°, and to 
force him to the relinquishment of the whole of our 
| territory above this line. 

| I said, sir—or if I did not, I say it now—that 
instead of meeting the question which is presented 
to the Senate by the resolutions which | had the 
honor ‘to submit, the resolutions of the Senator 
from South Carolina are directly an evasion of the 
question which is there presented. I present the 
whole question of title. The Senator from South 





comes forward with some most ingeniously-drawn 
| resolutions, neither asserting nor denying our title 
| to one foot of the country, but insidiously draws 
| attention from the main fact for the purpose of 
| making an issue on what lawyers term an imma- 
| terial point. 

I neglected, in speaking in reference to this point, 
| to allude to the language of one whose powerful in- 
| tellect penetrates to the bottom of every question he 
| investigates. I do not introduce it for the purpose 
| of proving that which no man here will deny, but 
| simply to show that long since in this chamber our 
| Situation on this question has been boldly and fear- 
| lessly defined. It is an extract from the speech of 
the great Senator from the West, [Mr. Benron,] 
delivered here pending the Ashburton treaty—that 
treaty which surrendered at a summons our whole 
military frontier on the northeast. He fully main- 
tains the view | have taken of our title to Oregon, 
and every inch of Oregon: 


‘The fate of Maine has doubled the dangers of the Co- 
lumbia, and nearly placed us in a position to choose between 
WAR and INFAMY in relation to that river.” 


And, sir, just succeeding this, the Senator from 
Missouri addresses the Senate in the following em- 
phatic language: 

“ Nootka is in latitude 50, being four degrees north of the 
mouth of the Columbia; and to that degree did Spain assert 
and maintain her title against Great Britain in 1790: But 
| that was notthe extent of her assertion of that right. Against 


'| the British she asserted it to the whole extent of the coast 5 
|| against the Russians, (the only real claimants, with our- 


selves, in that quarter,) to latitude 55. Thus, as deriving 

from Spain, our title is good against England throughout 

the coast; against Russia to latitude 55. As deriving under 

discoveries and settlement, it is good against all the world 

' to the extent of the region drained by the waters of the Co- 
luinbia river. We discovered the river from its mouth to 
its source, took possession of it as our territory, and, ac- 
cording to the laws of nations, have a clear and valid title 
to it. 


Sir, I have been startled occasionally in this 
chamber by expressions which I have heard from 
estimable and distinguished members of this body 
in relation to the territory of Oregon. I heard a 

‘distinguished Senator some few days since, (it 


and for the maintenance of our just title to tat territory. | 


| The proposition of compromise at the parallel of 


And this fact and these opinions he communi- | 
|| cates in his public Message to all the world. 
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may have been owing to the excitement ef the mo- 
ment in the warmth of debate, but its effect upon 
the country will be the same,)—lI heard a distin- 
guished Senator speak sneeringly of the contest 
for what he was pleased to call the possession of 
a piece of land at the end of the earth. Does that 
Senator know the value, the position, the soil, the 
power of this piece of land at the end of the earth? 
Sir, if we can credit the statements of those who 
have visited it, there is no finer revion of the earth 
on any portion of its surface: there is to be found 
within its limits every inducement which can be 
held cut to enteprising man. We have the highe st 
authority for the fact that on the Island of Vanrou- 
ver, in the month of April, the grass was already 
a foot high, the temperature so delightful that in all 
that month the mereury, according to Fahrenheit, 
never sunk below 48, rising during the day from 
65 to 70. It is a well-known fact that the western 


slope of both Europe and America possesses a far 
milder temperature than their eastern slopes. ‘The 
western coast of America has the advantage by 
some five degrees over the western coast of Eu- 


rope. The highest point of Vancouver's Island 
does not extend as far north as Dublin and Liver- 
pool, with the additional advantage of this milder 
climate under the same parallel of latitude. 

The Pacifie coast of eaatee is milder than the 
Atlantic coast by some twelve or fifteen degrees, 
And it is in this region, between the parallels of 
49° and 64°, that exist, as on both faces of the At- 
lantic, in natural combination, the harbors with 
depth of water and convenient shores for marine 
arsenals and depdts; the timber for marine con- 
struction: the fisheries to create and nourish a mar- 
itime population; the hich tides of a northern lat- 
itude for docks. But all these are enhanced above 
anything on the Atlantic by the hich temperature 
of the winter climate; the generous wanquillity of 
the Pacific waters; the great size, the grand fea- 
tures, and the sublime scenery which are there 
blended in harmonious unison with the grand 
ocean on which they look out. God and nature 
point to Oregon as the main column of this mighty 


| empire. 


Mr. Mawnan here desired to set Mr. HANNEGAN 
right, if his allusion, as he supposed, was intended 
for him. 

Mr. Hawnneean having replied that his allusion 


was to his remarks a few days since— 


Mr. Manav said, I have taken oceasion to ex- 
press no opinion on the question in relation to what 
might or mieht not be the value of that country. 
In truth, the opinions upon the subject are so con- 
flicting that I have not been able to form a satis- 
factory one. Some have represent d itasa steril 
country, without water and rain, Others again, 
among whom is a friend of mine, a member of the 
other House from Ohio, say it is adapted to the 
production of sugar and cotton, even as far up as 
the 61st derree. 

Mr. Hannecan. If it was adapted to the pro- 
duction of sugar and cotton, it would not have en- 
countered the opposition it has met here; its pos- 
session would at once have been secured, for that 
very opposition would have composed its warmest 
support. Sir, it is not good for the production of 
sugar and cotton, nor is it destitute of rain; for if 


| the honorable Senator will examine the account of 


Lewis and Clarke, he will find, that during the 


| winter months they were nearly all drowned out. 


It is good for something better than sugar and 
cotton; for Nootka sound commands the north Pa- 
cific ocean, and will, in less than half a century, 
become the grand emporium for the commerce of 
the Oriental world. ‘A compromise upon the 49th 
parallel is continually urged upon us. As I live, 


| and as I shall answer to my constituents, | would 


rather give away every foot of it. The island of 
Vancouver is the power of Oregon, and four-fifths 
of it, including Nootka Sound, lies above the par- 
allel of 49°. Let England possess Nootka Sound, 
the finest harbor in the world, commanding as it 


| does the Straits of Fuca, and consequently the 


access to Puget’s Sound, and she has all of Oregon 
worth possessing in a commercial and maritime 
point of view. She would hold the Straits of 


‘| Fuca and Puget’s Sound as securely as the trap 


holds the mouse; for by this compromise, she also 


secures the Gulf of Georgia and Queen Charlotte’s 
Sound. If we surrender above 49°, we give away 


| every harbor worth having on the coast. ‘There is 
a 
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no harbor below that would give shelter to a fleet 
of canoes. ee 7 ; 

Sut, with the permission of the Senate, I will 
read a short extract from the speech | have before 
alluded to, of the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
souri, describing Oregon as itis. And a more bold 
and graphic description was never uttered in this 
chamber. Here it is: 

“I do not dilate upon the valne and extent of this great 
country. A word suffices to display both. In extent it is 
larger than the Atlantic portion of the old thirteen United 
States; in climate, softer; in fertility greater; in salubrity 
superior; in position, better, because fronting Asia, anc 
washed by a tranquil sea. In all these particulars, the 
western slope of our continent is far more happy than the 
eastern. In configuration, it is inexpressibly fine and grand 

a vast oblong square, with natural boundaries, and a sin 
gle gateway into the sea. ‘The snow capped Rocky moun- 
tains enclose it to the east, an iron-bound coast on the west, 
a frozen desert on the north, and sandy plains on the south. 
All its rivera, rising on the segment of a vast circumfer- 
ence, run to meet each other in the centre, and then flow 
together into the ocean, through a gap in the mountain, 
Where the heats of summer and the colds of winter are nev 
er felt, and where southern and northern diseases are equal 
Ivunknown, ‘This is the valley of the Colunbia—a coun 
ry Whose every advantage is crowned by the advantages 
of position and configuration ; by the unity of all its parts, 
tne inaccessibility of its borders, and ita single mtrogres 
sion to the sea. Such a country is formed for union, wealth, 
and strength. Itcan have but one capital, and that will be 
a Thebes ; but one commercial emporium, and that will be 
a Tyre, queen of cities, Such a country can have but one 
people, one intere-t, one Government; and that people 
should be American, that interest ours, and that Govern- 
mont republican. Accursed and infimous be the man that 
divides or alienates it.” 


This is the language of the Senator from Mis- 
souri a few years since, and to every word of it I 
utter a hearty amen. 

Mr. President, the spirit of resistance to progress, 
which we witness here now, is as ancient as our 
country is old. It has been seen at an early day, 
in Opposition to the settlement of Kentucky, strug- 
cling to confine our republic without the Allegha- 
nies; in vehement opposition to the purchase of 
Louisiana and Florida; in uncharitable efforts to 
repel Texas. Sut this last fury against Oregon is 
an infanticide, more unjustifiable and fiendish than 
all its predecessors; for it feloniously invokes the 
Hessian power of British tyranny to block our path, 
and hurl us from the trail of our destiny. It will 
prove the work of Sisyphus. 

There were some positions taken by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Delaware, [ Mr. Ciayton,] 
in which [ find it impossible to concur. He sug- 
gested to the Senate that the question of our title 
to Oregon, ought not to be made the subject of dis- | 
cussion in open Senate; and indicated the propriety | 
of withholding the expression of our opinions on a 
matter which might hereafter come before us con- 
nected with a treaty—to withhold all discussion 
until these galleries shall be cleared, and these doors | 
closed. In thissentiment I cannot concur. I hold 
that the Oregon question has become the propert 
of the American people. It is in every man’s 
mouth, and but one question is asked everywhere 
in relation to it—** [s Oregon our own?” Tf it is, 
then it becomes us in open Senate to vindicate our 
right to it. There is no cause which can more cer- 
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tainly and fatally impair our institutions, none that | 


will more speedily insure their overthrow} none 
that will so assuredly produce anarchy, as the con- 
viction in the hearts of the people that their public 
authorities and their Representatives want alike the 
energy and the spirit to assert and to defend the 
rights and the honor of the nation. It is the opin- 
ion of six-sevenths of the American people that 
Oregon is ours—perhaps I should rather say five- 


sevenths, for I must leave out of the estimate the | 


commercial and stock-jobbing population of our 
great cities along the seaboard, a great portion of 
whom are English subjects, residing among us for 
the purpose of traflic, and many others not now 
and not intending to become American citizens; 
and they hold that if the territory is ours, we should 
assert our utle to it and take it. If there ever was 
a question on earth which demanded discussion 
before the great tribunal of the public, it is the 
question of title to Oregon. More than all others, 
it interests the people of this country at this hour; 
and more than all others they have the right to 
know each and every step taken by their Govern- 
ment and their Representatives. Let the title to 
Oregon be argued here in the glare of day, before 


the bar of the American people. Smother it not, 
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our history when a question like this, upon which || Had ‘* the foremost man in all the wortd”’ acted 
the people have passed in judgment, shall be with- |; on the cautious policy of the honorable gentleman 
drawn from public view for a decision in secret and || from Delaware, he would have left the triumph of 

_in darkness. I should fear it as the brief prelude || Pharsalia to the glory of Pompey, whose numbers 
to the entrance of some Cains Gracchus in this con- |} were double his own. Nor did he learn in the 
seerated chamber, whose heart, big with the fires |} school of the great Frederick, nor of Gustayus 
of freedom, and roused by a sense of public wrong, || Adolphus, nor of our own Washington and Jack- 
should impel him to trample upon the cherished | son. No, sir; the Senator learnt from none of 
forms, and the solemnity of this body; by a simple || these the rules of contest in a Struggle for the 
change of attitude, turning from the Comitium and | right. 
that venerated chair, to address the great Forum |} In looking at the course of the distinguished 
without. | Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Canuovy,) | 

In such a stake as this the people demand a hear- || find that, three years ago last month, that able and 
ing. If it is ours, shall we fear to avow it? If itis || distinguished gentleman opposed, in this chamber 
England’s, we want it not. Here, here, and now, |! a bill which proposed to take possession of Ore- 
is the place and the hour to discuss the title, that |) gon, to the same extent and no further than Ene- 
our country may know, if a treaty should come, |; land had already done; and his Opposition was 
whether her servants have sustained her interests |! based on the expense of the measures proposed, 
and her honor, or abandoned them. The estimates for carrying those measures into 
There was another point in the remarks of the || effect did not exceed $100,000; and the utmost 
honorable and distinguished Senator, in which I || amount they would have cost could not have ex- 
could notconeur, Lunite heartily with that Senator || ceeded $200,000. And on that occasion, when 
in the desire to put the country in a more efficient || speaking against the bill for military posts and oc- 
posture of defence, cupation, he suggested the notice (which he now 
opposes) as a necessary preliminary measure to 
ail other action. ‘Three years ago, he opposed 
the measures because they were premature, and 
now he opposes the notice which, was then the 
| essential preliminary. He then contended that the 

The honorable Senator has arrayed before us notice to Great Britain of the termination of the 

the mighty naval power of England, the number of || convention should precede the extension of our 
her ships of war, her sailors, and her guns, and || laws to Oregon; yet now, when that very thing is 
the comparatively diminutive force we present. I | proposed, that Senator vehemently opposes it. [ 
think a close scrutiny would lessen the exhibit of || cannot, I acknowledge, comprehend what are his 
her-available force, and increase that of ours; but || intentions, unless they arise from an uncom pro- 
that is not to my purpose at present. If that Sen-|, mising and deadly hostility to the acquisition of 
ator by this intended to awe us into a compromise || any territory in Oregon beyond what we now hold 
by the surrender of our territory, it was certainly || by actual settlement, and even that, perhaps, le 
both ill-timed and ill-planned; that would better || regards as a proper subject of compromise. On 
have become a secret session. ‘The idea of surren- || that occasion the ee Senator, with the ability 
dering without an elfort, because of the numerical |} which characterizes all his efforts, presented to the 
superiority of the enemy, whether in guns or men, || Senate a comprehensive and graphic view of the 
is new to me in military history. I admit that it|) then state of the finances and the country. He 
is right and proper to examine the force of Great || truly represented the country as being on the road 

Britain, but at the same time we ought not to for- || to ruin, embarrassed at every point, and sinking 

get or undervalue our own, The American people || deeper and deeper at every step. The great cause 








In all the conversations we | 
have had together on that subject, our views and | 
sentiments entirely agree. But I must utterly ob- || 
ject to having the power of England held up in this | 
body, with a view to act upon the nerves of the | 


American people. ~ 





cannot be alarmed; they are not to be awed by any || of our then depressed condition was represented 
such representations. || by the Senator to be an oppressive system of taxa- 
Were all the fleets of England gathered in one |) tion. 
body, their approach would create no terror in the|| I am as strongly in favor of a revenue tarill as 
American heart. Our people remember that more |, the Senator from South Carolina. But I cannot 
than sixty years ago one small American frigate, || resist the conclusion that, as his prediction of the 
commanded by John Paul Jones, made its way || result has failed, so his assignment of causes was 
through her navies, to ravage England’s coasts || imperfect. He predicted that the Government 
and pillage her palaces, and returned in triumph. || would founder; that event has not occurred, and, 
They have not forgotten the names of Decatur, || so far from it, we are this day in a condition of as 
Hull, Perry, Porter, the Joneses, Macdonough, || high prosperity as the world has ever witnessed. 
Stewart, and a glorious host beside, who united to ‘During the past season, the farmer, the planter, 
| indomitable courage and lofty patriotism a burning || and the artisan have all received a rich reward for 
love for their country and its free and happy insti- || toil and industry; we have an overflowing treas- 
tutions. Though England’s guns were a hundred || ury; and that, too, at a period when no false 
to one, the heart of the nation would not tremble, || causes exist to produce the deceptive appearance 
_while her eye was on the roll of these bright and || of unreal wealth. Sir, the unhappy condition of 
undying names, and her memory full of their deeds | our finances three years since can only and justly 
of noble daring. F | be attributed to causes which run back as far as 
The honorable Senator quoted to us the words || 1836, and to a great extent were continued during 
of England’s model monarch, when he was delib- || the two following years. The general prostration 





' erating the invasion of France. It is plain the Sen- |) from which we had not recovered in 1843, was the 


ator has not learned his rales of war from Harry || result of that worthless and bloated paper currency, 
the Fifth. 


For as the great dramatist tells us, when the king 
was assured by the archbishop, on whose learning 


valid—that it was, in a word, ‘clear and unques- 
tionable’’—what did he do? Did he hesitate? Did 
he wow and inquire, ** But where are my troops? 
and where are my ships? and how many guns do 
they carry ?—are they in number equal to the ene- 
my?’ Notatall. Relying on the courage of his 
soldiers, and the support of God to the justice of 
his cause, he gave sdaes at once to march, and on 
the field of Agincourt—the most glorious field Eng- 
| land ever saw—he met his enemies without dismay, 
| though more than ten to one against him, and from 
|, his brave and confident heart, cried aloud that he 
|, could almost wish the number of his little band still 
|, less. With that handful of invincible soldiers he 
|| vanquished France and all her multitude, and won 
| for himself and them a renown lasting as the found- 
/ ations of the world. 
| The Senator did not learn his art of war from 


smother it not, The hour will be melancholy in |! the greatest of the Romans—the immortal Julius. 








ets ne ss 


The Senator did not quote far enough. || the creation of those deadly foes to free institutions, 
q © y 


_ heartless, irresponsible, unprincipled corporations, 


1 | with which the country was studded from one end 
he so greatly relied, that his title to France was || to the other. A renewal of the popes system of 


| currency, under any mode or principle of taxation, 
| will forever be attended with the same disastrous 
| results which have already twice marked the his- 
tory of our country. 

iP it was proper three years since to commence 
with the notice, as a necessary preliminary to all 
| measures for taking possession of Oregon, why is 
it not so now? 

But the Senator from South Carolina is wedded 
| to a different plan—a plan which avoids all action. 
| He is for leaving the whole matter to the silent, 
|" quiet, noiseless operation of time, and the gradual 
encroachments of our hardy and enterprising sét- 
| tlers who have gone, and are going into the terri- 





‘tory. Does notevery one know that all the while 
| they are making these very noiseless and quiet 
| encroachments, they are exposed 
bayonet. And whilst so exposed, you refuse them 


the protection of American laws and American 


to the British 
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tribunals. Such a state of things would inevitably 
roduce repetitions of the Caroline affair. 
But do gentlemen flatter themselves that we can 
thus take Oregon, and England know nothing of 
it? Will they not understand this policy as well 
as we? And when they perceive the plan oy 
to take effect, will they not be on their guard? If 
we press our population upon them, will they not, 
in turn, press their pauper population upon us? 
Which of the two plans will most consult the 
honor of this country? Which story shall we 
rather leave on record as a heritage to our pos- | 
terity—the plan of the honorable Senator, to get 
the territory by silent encroachment, or that advo- 
cated by gentlemen on the other side, who are for 
demanding the territory because it is ours? Shall | 
we take it openly and boldly by a straightforward, 
manly course ?—or shall we get it covertly, slily, 
stealthily? No, I will not say stealthily; I will 
not employ any term that may imply the slightest 
disrespect to the honorable Senator; [ will not say 
stealthily, but I will say cireuitously; yes, that is 
the word—circuitously. [would not say anything 
that could be a cause of offence to the honorable 
ventieman from South Carolina. I have no such 
feeling toward him. I hold that honorable Sen- 
ator in too much respect; [ have too much esteem 
and regard for him. I would not for the world 
pluck one leaf from the laurel that enwreathes his 
vencrated brow. He has ably served his country 
in many and various mneerte stations. I hope | 
and trust he will do nothing that shall mar the 
page in this nation’s history which he is destined 
to fill. I respect his acquisitions; above all, I ven- 
erate his virtues—the spotless purity of his private 
life. Itis on these that the future American Plu- 
tarch will most delight to dwell. But the Senator’s 
course is circuitous—ours is direct. Which, I 
ask, will do most honor to a country like this? 
Which will read the best? Sir, how will it read 
alongside of the history of °76? Then the whole 
population of a range of Atlantic colonies, sooner 
than submit to the exaction of a slight tax, took 
up arms, and went into the appeal of battle. They 
stood for their rights in many a bloody field, and 
they conquered those rights from the mightiest and 
the haughtiest power the world ever saw. Such 
was the first chapter of our history, read and stud- 
ied by the nations of the Old World. But what 
is to be the second chapter? At first we had but 
three millions of people; now we have twenty mil- | 
lions. Our wealth, our power, our energy have 
increased in more than a like proportion. And 
now the same old enemy claims a great empire on 
our western coast, and the descendants of that | 
same people resolve, sooner than resist, to surren- 
der their rights, and let her take it. I trust no | 
such chapter is to be written in our history. 

And now a word or two on the proposition for | 
arbitration. We learn from the complexion of a 
great portion of the press, the prompt rejection of 
the offer of arbitration by our Government meets 
the most decided disapprobation in certain quar- 
ters. Coming from the quarter it does, this con- 
demnation by the press, so far from weakening, 
gives strength to the Administration. It is the | 
best proof of its merits. Arbitration! Arbitrate 
what? Arbitrate a question which admits of no 
debate, as was done in the case of Maine? Submit 
our rights to the decision of a crowned head, who, 
when the treaty that was submitted to him spoke 
of a boundary line which ran from the northwest 
branch of a certain river, took the northeastern 
branch of it? If a man should claim the farm for 
which I hold a government patent, and because my 
neighbor, who set up the claim, happened to be a | 
very rich man, and very influential in the neigh- 
borhood—a man who was always fomenting quar- 
rels among his neighbors—threatens to seize my 
property, must I consent to submit my title to ar- 
tration by strangers, and with no assurance that | 
the money of my adversary may not corrupt, or, 
at least, prejudice the minds of the arbitrators? 
Ifa man claims a house and lot, and goes to law 
to support his title, will he submit his right to ar- 
bitration? No; he will say, let the law take its 
course. Just so ought we to do in this question 
of our title to Oregon. 

There is another point which I cannot omit to 
touch upon; and that is, the contrast in the course 
of the honorable Senator on this subject of Oregon 
and that of the annexation of Texas. That hon-' 
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orable gentleman now stands before the country 
in a very prominent attitude as the advocate of 
peace. Peace is all his cry; an honorable adjust- 
ment of this question so as to preserve peace. But 
how was it when Texas stood before us asking 
to be annexed to this Republic? At that time the 
Senator did not hold peace to be quite so valuable. 
I allude, especially, to his letter addressed to Mr. 
King, at Paris; a letter whose language could not 
but be to the last degree offensive to the British 
Government; so much so, that if we should get 
into a war now, I should not be surprised if, after 
all, that letter was at the bottom of it. The Sen- 
ator then planted; himself on the highest ground. 
He openly defied England on that question of an- 
nexation. But what is his tone now? He is wil- 
ling now to buy England off with five and a half 
degrees of Oregon. 

Upon the question involved in my second reso- 
lution, that there is no power in this Government 
to alienate the soil, and transfer the allegiance of 
Its citizens to any foreign power whatever. 

The Senator from South Carolina assumes, in 
opposition to this principle, that the treaty-making 
power can exercise it under the pretext of settling 
boundaries. ‘Treaties can only be made by, or | 
through, the imstrumentality of the sovereign 
power. Where that power is undelegated by the 
people, or any portion of them, it is unlimited, as 
m Russia and Turkey. In constitutional monar- 
chies, such as England and France, it is more cir- 
cumscribed; but where the limit to the treaty- 
making power begins or ends with them, I never 
have been able to discover. in the mixed form of 
the Eaglish Government, where the aristocratical 
and the monarchical principle alternately prevails, 
there are certain checks, to be sure; but they are 
essentially of the one upon the other, and mainly 
discretionary in the Crown. There is scarcely a 
power, no matter how arbitrary, the exercise of 
which by the British Crown cannot be justified, 
at least by analogy, if not by precedent, under the 
British constitution, whenever the occasion author- 


‘izes the use of the word necessity—necessity. 


But fortunately for us, happily for mankind, a 
different state of things exists ete and consequent- 
ly we cannot be pointed to their practice for prece- 
dents in our conduct. Ours is a limited govern- 
ment—a government of delegated powers, every 
one of which is plainly expressed; nothing is left 
to implication. There is no avenue here for the 
silent march of usurpation, under the plea—alike 
the plea of the tyrant and the demagogue—expe- 
diency. 

The limit of the treaty-making power is con- 
fined, equally with the legislative and judical pow- 
ers. They can none of them transcend the express 
creations of the Constitution itself. And the as- 
certainment of the extent of each and every power, 
of the true intent of every article, is governed and 
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‘suit ever-shifting opinions, 


controlled by the same rule of construction which ' 


prevails with all other laws; and that rule isa refer- 
ence to the context for the spirit and meaning of || 
the whole instrument. 

Happily the spirit and meaning of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States is plainly and explicitly | 
declared by a portion of the context: 

“The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 


to the States respectively, or to the people.’’—.4rticle 10, 
Amendments Con. U. S. 


Such is the plain, and not to be misapprehended 
language of the 10th article of the amendments to 
the Constitution. This comprehensive article de- 
clares the spirit and the meaning, and fixes impas- | 
sable bousidacies to the limits of the whole instru- | 
ment, and of all the powers of the Federal Govern- | 
ment created and existing under its agency. 

And now comes my second resolution: 

“Resolved, That there exists no powerin this Government 
to transfer its soil, and the allegiance of its citizens, to the 


dominion, authority, control, and subjection, of any foreign 
Power, Prince, State, or Sovereignty.” 


Unless the language of this resolution is true, 
ours is no longer a government of limited powers, | 
or rather, it never has been such. 

If it is not true, in the creation of the treaty- 


| 


plied power, beyond the plain meaning, the appa- 
rent spirit, and the common understanding of the 
instrument. 

The reverse of the principle contained in this res- | 
olution, asserts for the President and Senate discre- ' 


. making power, there was planted a mystic and im- || 


‘of those who made that glorious choice. 


3th 


SENATE. 
lionary powers, to which there are no bounds, If 
the President and Senate can alienate the soil of 
the republic, and transfer the allegiance of its citi- 
zens, what further step is necessary to the creation 
of adespousm? I know of none; for they involve 
the very highest prerogatives of unlimited mon- 
archy. 

This is not a question of boundaries. No such 
question is raised by my resolutions. And the 
counter resolutions of the Senator from South Car- 
olina are but an evasion of the real issue. We 
show a title to Oregon; England shows none—as- 
sumes none. To surrender a portion of our soil 
on such a pretext is to conceal the real motive of 
action, which is, that England is powerful, and we 
are weak. In plain words, the motive must be 
dread of England, 

Sir, the doctrines to which | have just adverted 
open a range which no eye at present can begin to 
compass. If we adopt for our guide the practice 
of other countries in making treaties, if we allow 
this undefined range to the treaty-making power at 
this point, must we not at once admit its suprem- 
macy elsewhere? If they possess this the highest 
attribute of earthly power, where is the restriction 
upon their control over the whole revenue system 
of the country by commercial treaties, fixing the 
rate of importation duties? It is in vain to say 
that the Constitution gives to “‘ Congress’’ the right 
to ‘* lay and collect duties, imposts,’’ &c., and that 
all ** bills for revenue shall originate in the House 
of Representatives.’? The same instrument ex- 
pressly reserves to ** Congress’’ ‘the right to dis- 
pose of and make all needful rules and regulations re- 
specting the territory and other property of the United 
States,’? &c. The term ‘ dispose”’ here, it can be 
easily shown, does not imply the power to alien- 
ate, but it is not necessary for my present purpose, 
should it even be contended to the contrary, as | 
merely wish to show that * Congress,”’ aad not the 
President and Senate, is the constituted guardian 
of the territories of the United States. 

If the power now claimed for the President and 
Senate is admitted, you can at * one fell swoop”’ 
expatriate lowa and Wisconsin, should England 
claim them. Upon the same principle, the treaty- 
making power can surrender this District, should 
England stir up some antiquated claim. I say a 
the same principle, for principles are in themselves 
fixed and immovable, and cannot be changed to 
Our title to Oregon is 
sustained by the concurrence of history and of 
evidence, and if we now surrender it north of the 
parallel of 49°, it is the relinquishment of a clear 
and established right to a territory large enough 
for anempire. And this relinquishment is urged 
upon us for the sake of peace. 

Mr. President, war is to be deplored; it is a 
great calamity; but the warnings of history are 
faise, its many memorials but idle tales, if there is 
not a far greater calamity for nations—a purchased 
and disgraceful peace. Bloated and enervated 
China is a living witness of the fact. Modern 


Italy still groans under the curse inflicted upon 


her centuries ago by a feeble empire, whose tyran- 
ny she might have resisted, but did not. To this 
hour the ignoble descendants of the most heroic 
race the ancient world ever saw, exhibit the de- 
grading effects of cringing submission. Alas! 
alas! for the endless train of woes which awaits 
the nation won from the assertion of her rights by 
the allurements of luxury and peace. 

Upon the other hand, consecrated Marathon, 


through the lapse of twenty-five centuries, still 
| bears fresh witness to the glory of the heroic Greeks, 


who disdained a purchased peace. Bunker Hill, 
Trenton, and Yorktown, are monuments on the 
page of history, and on our own sacred soil, of the 
same noble resolution. And this whole land, the 
youngest and fairest daughter of earth, the favored 
of God, is the enduring and eternal monument of 
those who preferred resistance to submission, and 
all the perils of a most unequal and deadly strife, 
tothe debasing pleasures of a purchased, and there- 
fore an ignominious, peace. _ ’ 

But you must let us alone with our traffic! Stir 
not, or our commerce is ruined ! You had better 
surrender Oregon than disturb our traffic! 

Such is this day the language of the descendants 
‘ Let us 
traffic! Traffic on, I say, but do not barter away 
your country’s territory, and her last, her priceless 
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Judean, who, for thirty pieces, sold **a pearl richer 
than all his tribe.’’ ‘Traffic on; but, for the love of 
Heaven, do not traffic in the allegiance of freemen 
and the freedom of your fellow-citizens. 

it was the splendid language of a famous Eng- 
lishman, ‘1 regard the legal liberty of the meanest man 
in Britain as much as my own, and [ would defend it 
with the same zeal.”” This noble sentiment should of 
itself preserve the writings of its author to all pos- 
terity. But if it be good in an Englishman, how 
much dearer should its application be to every Ame- 
rican. Yet what American can utter it who would 


be willing to transfer his fellow-citizens to the bond- | 


age of a monarch’s rule? I cherish this lofty sen- 
timent of the patriotic Englishman, and | chévials 
it the more as | contemplate its comprebensive- 
ness, Is it reeard for the legal liberty of the Ame- 
rican citizen to transfer him and his to the domin- 
ion and control of the English monarchy? Where 
is your werrant for ceding away five decrees and 
a half of Oregon? Where is your warrant for 
withdrawing the wgis of your Constitution and 
laws from any, even the meanest of your citizens, 
who may have fixed his habitation on the most 
remote and ster] point in all your dominions! Is 
the Senator from South Carolina prepared and wil- 
ling to transfer any, even though it be the poor 
pioneer, whose sinewy form first parts the tangled 
forest to let in upon the eternal solitudes the hgbt 
of day; from whose rude hut the first smoke of the 
pale face curle in the wilderness? Shall freedom’s 
sabbath be ne more for him? Far, far, away, and 
lone ly as he is. he has his domestic star, and be- 
fove it God and freedom are worshipped together. 
He has his household eods—the names his mother 
taught him, perhaps in South Carolina, perhaps in 
Massachusetts, when he, a fair-haired boy, played 
by her side. He has taught in turn, and he hears 
thein daily from lisping childhood, and first of these 
ia Washington. Where is the steel-clad hand, 
where the tron heart, that would break down this 
altar, desecrate this worship, and change upon his 
children’s lips the name of Washington for Eng- 
land ’s Queen? Rather, were that hut mine, should 
its fire go out forever—rather, far rather, should 
the serpent wind its devious way among the life- 


less bodies of the best loved of my heart, to coil | 


and hiss unharmed upon the hearthstone. 

But T have no fears for Oreron—none, if the 
voice of the American people can be heard. I 
would be willing this hour to lay aside all further 
question here, and let the matter go again to them. 
I say again, for they have already made one decis- 


ion in favor of the whole territory. The appeal | 
was made by the Baltimore convention to the na- 


tion for the whole of Oreron, which was answered 
by the election of James K. Polk and George M. 
Dallas. 
of *° Oregon or no Oregon?” «© 49° or 54° 402"? If 
three-fifths do not respond ** 54° 40',” “the whole 


of Oregon,’? | never would utter the word again. | 


My fear is not of the people My fear is lest this 
question should be strangled here. When the 
doors are closed, and there is no eye to see what 
we do, | fear it may meet the fate “of Richard’s 
nephews in the tower.’? Everywhere the same 
mighty considerations must prevail, when the 
question ts known and understood. In the West 
we utterly forbid the unholy sacrifice—no com- 
promise by the surrender of one single foot. 

But it is not the West alone that forbids it. His- 
tory, speaking from the sepulchre of the sainted 
dead, forbids it. The shades of Washington, of 
Adams, of Henry, of the whole host of revolu- 
tionary sires, forbid it. A still small voice from 
Lexington and Concord forbids it. The holy 
blood, which ran in torrents on the parched fields 
of Monmouth, and Brandywine, and Camden, for- 
bids it. All the past—the spectre form of the past 
—with mournful look, forbids it. ‘The present for- 
bids it. Seven-tenths of the American people for- 
bid it. The future, with one long-continued, stern, 
unbroken front, forbids it. By all the past glory 
of our country, and in the name of posterity, of the 
unborn millions whose fortune it shall be to direct 
free and proud America on her high destiny, I 


protest against the dismemberment of her territory, | 


the abandonment of her interests, and the sacri- 
fice of her honor, before any and every altar of 


the altar of English ambition. 


+ 


jewel—her honor. Do not traffic, as did the base | I have but uttered the rights of my country, and | ish title and o 


Submit to the people again the question || 
, 
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| by their side I plant myseif, ready to abide the 

| issue—come peace, come war 

| For the singleness and sincerity of my motives, 
I appeal to Heaven. By them I am willing to be 

| judged now and hereafter, so help me God, when, 
prostrate at thy feet, I falter forth my last brief 


prayer for mercy on an erring life. 


| OREGON QUESTION, 


OF NEW YORK, 


) sla : 
SPEECH OF MR. DIX, 
In tHe Senarve, February 18 and 19, 1846. 


On the Resolution for terminating the joint occu- | 


pancy of Orcgon. 


Mr. DIX rose, and proceeded to address the Sen- 


late. He said: 


| 
| 


| 


In entering into the debate on the question un- | 


opinion with two distinenuished Senators who have 
preceded me, in relation to the manner in which 
the discussion should be conducted. I allude to 


the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. Au.en,] who opened | 
the debate, and the Senator from Delaware, [Mr. | 


J.M.Cxayron,} who followed him. Both took the 
ground, and with equally strong language, that the 
title to Oregon ought not to be drawn into this dis- 


cusssion; but for totally different reasons—the Sen- 
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d our own rest. I shall endeavor t, 
perform this an in the plainest manner, adheriy« 
rigidly to the subject, and, if possible, without ad- 
dressing a single word to prejudice or passion. 
The region which now constitutes the territory of 
Oregon was seen, and a part of its coast reconio)- 
tred—I will not say explored—half a century after 
the discovery of America. In consequence of its 
remoteness from the course of trade which was 
opened by the voyages of Columbus, the supposed 
rigor of itsclimate, and the certainty derived froy, 
the expeditions sent out from Mexivo, that it eo). 
tained no sources of wealth like those by which 


b. 18, 





| Spain had been enriched in the more southern poy. 


tions ofthis continent, it remained, for more than two 


, centuries and a half, without any permanent settle. 


ment by civilized men. During this long period, 
Spain constantly asserted her right of proprietors):ip 


| initby virtue of discovery, and had formed tempora- 


ry establishments in its neighborhood from time to 
time. During the half century which succeeded, i 


n- || was frequently visited by ships of other nations, hy 
der consideration, [ feel constrained to differ in |} : 


accident, for purposes of exploration, or for objecis 
of commerce, and thus there arose a number of 
claimants to the right of sovereignty and domain. 
The claims of Russia have been adjusted with Great 
Britain. She holds, by the acquiescence of the lat- 


| ter, the whole northwest coastof America north of 


latitude 54° 40’, as far back as the first range of 


| highlands ; and by virtue of a convention between 


ator from Ohio, because the time for discussing it || 


had gone by; and the Senator from Delaware, be- 


cause the time for diseussing it had not arrived. | 


With the unfeigned respect which [ entertain for 


beth Senators, | dissent from their opinions with | 


great diffidenceofiny own. But Lam constrained to 
regard the question of our rights in Oregon, as one 
on which the propriety of the measures proposed 
peculiarly and eminently depends. What 1s the 
proposition before the Senate? 
Great Britain the notice of twelve months, by vir- 


tue of which the treaty between her and the Uni- 


ted States, stipulating that the territory of Oregon 


shall be free and open to the people ef both coun- 
We can- 
not disguise the fact, that this is a measure of the 
most decided character, and involving the most 
What is it, sir, but a 


tries, is to be abrogated and annulled. 


important consequences, 
declaration that the territory of Oregon, after the 
expiration of twelve months, shall no longer be 
open to the subjects of Great Britain ? 


pire and domain in Oregon. I can see it in no 
other light. I shall support it. But I cannot as- 
sent to the propriety of adopting a measure of such 
| magnitude without saying a single word in illus- 
tration of our title to the territory, over which we 


are thus preparing to assert our paramount rights. | 


I do not feel at liberty to take such a step, deny- 

ing summarily all right in others, or abstaining 
_ from the assertion of any right in ourselves. 

I propose, therefore, as a preliminary of action 

on my own part, to look at our title to Oregon— 


not for the purpose of defining it with critical pre- 


cision, but so far as to state the general grounds on 
which itrests. And I am disposed to take this 
_ course, not only with a view to justify the vote I 


intend to give, but for the further purpose of cor- | 
recting extreme misconceptions, both at home and | 
abroad, on a few points of vital consequence. No | 
purely American question has, perhaps, excited a | 


It is, to give to 


It is the | 
first step towards the assertion of our right of em- 


} 
| 


stronger interest in other countries; and I doubt | 


whether any other has been so greatly misrepre- 
sented. The same misapprehensions exist at home. 
The public press, for the last few weeks, has been 
teeming with essays disparaging the Spanish title, 
on which our own, in some degree, rests. Iam 
unwilling either to pass by these statements in 
silence, or to meet them with summary declara- 
tions of right. It is natural that Senators, who 
have been long on this floor, and who have already 
borne a part in the discussion of this question, 
should feel differently. But for myself, having 
never even listened to a debate on the subject—a 
| subject until recently entirely new to me—I feel 
bound to state the grounds on which I act. This 


is what I nb to do—not by the analysis of 
|| any particular treatise, or by the examination of | 
earth, but especially, and above all others, before | 


any particular view of the subject—but by exhibit- 


I ing some of the historical facts on which the Span- 


her and us, we have agreed to form no settle- 
ments north of that parallel. The southern line of 
Oregon we hold to be fixed, by the settlement of 
the boundary line between the United States and 
Mexico, at 429. The territory in dispute has, there- 


| fore, a coast of twelve parallels and two-thirds of 
| latitude, running back into the interior to the Rocky 
| mountains: and the United States and Great Britain 
| are the only claimants to the right of proprietorship 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





in it. 

Before I proceed to examine their respective 
claims, it may be proper, as the subject has heen 
referred to on this floor, briefly to state the condi- 
tions, under which, by the usage of nations, a right 


| of property in lands uninhabited, or unoccupied by 


wandering tribes, may be acquired. 

The basis usually relied on to support a right 
of this nature is discovery; but it is a ground of 
right which becomes untenable, unless followed by 


/ an actual occupation of the discovered territory. 
| If a title is not perfected by occupation, a second 


discoverer may appropriate the territory thus neg- 
lected by the first. But this must be upon reason- 
able evidence of the intention of the first discoverer 
not to take possession of it. Ifa second discoverer 


| were to seize upon and appro riate the discovered 


territory, before the first had time to form an estab- 
lishment within it, such an act of interference would 
be regarded as an unwarrantable intrusion, which 
the latter might justly resist. On the other hand, if 
the first discoverer neglects within a reasonable 
time to take actual possession of, to form settle- 
ments in, or make some actual use of, the regions 
he has discovered, the law of nations will not ac- 
knowledge in him any absolute right of property 
in or sovereignty over it, even though he may 
have set up monuments or memorials of his dis- 
covery at the time it was made. Such is the spirit 
of the rules in relation to the discovery and occup:- 
tion of uninhabited territory, as stated by writers 
on international law. It is certainly not easy to lay 
down any invariable rule in respect to the time 
within which, or the circumstances under which, a 
title by discovery must be perfected by occupation. 
The rules and maxims of international law are but 
a practical application of the principles of universal 
equity and justice; and in the settlement of ques- 
tions of this nature, the real objects and intentions 
of the parties are to be sought for in a reasonable 
interpretation of their acts. I believe, however, the 
doctrine may be considered fairly inferrible from 
the whole body of the law on this subject, that 
rights by discovery remain good until superseded 
by rights of occupation. Wit regard to Great Brit- 
ain, | think I may safely say, that her — 
rule pushes this doctrine farther. She resists al 
attempts by others to rr rights by oceupation 
in territories which she has discovered, and thus 


'| renders her own rights by discovery perpetual. 
Lieutenant Broughton, in the armed tender Chat- 
ham, discovered the Chatham Islands, in 1791 after 
parting company with Vancouver, on their way to 
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the northwest coast.* She has not oceupied them |) 
yntil recently; and I am not sure that there is now || 
anything more than a whaling establishment on 
them; but she insists that no other power shall oc- 
cupy them, because it would be injurious to her 
settiements in New Zealand, which are nearly five 
hundred miles distant from them. 

| propose now to see what acts have been per- 
formed in respect to Oregon by different nations; or, 
in other words, to examine the nature of the dis- 
coveries Which have been made, and the establish- 
ments which have been formed in that region, ap- 
plying to them as I proceed the principles J] have 
concisely stated. 

The first discoverer of any part of the northwest 
coast of America north of, or in immediate conti- 
cuity with, the boundary between us and Mexico, 
was Ferrelo. He was the pilot of Cabrillo, the 
commander of an expedition fitted out in Mexico 
in 1543, fifty-one years after the discovery of San 
Domingo by Columbus. Cabrillo died on the 
voyage, and Ferrelo succeeded to the command. 
He examined the coast from the Santa Barbara 
islands, in latitude 34° to the 43d parallel of lati« 





tude, but the latter part of his voyage was made, || 


I believe, without landing, and by a mere inspec- 
tion of the coast from his vessel. In 1535, eight 
years before this exploration was made, posses- 
sion had been taken of California by Fernando 
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rally conceded to be substantially true; and his 
name is conferred by universal consent on the strait 
between the 48th and 49th parallels of latitude. 


| Spain had thus made discoveries on the northwest 


coast before the close of the sixteenth century as 


| far north at least as the 48th degree of latitude, aud 


the nature of the explorations, from their extent 
and the settled purpose in pursuance of which they 
were made, excludes all claim of discovery by 
others down to that period of time. 

In 1603, Vizeaino, a distinguished naval com- | 


| mander, under an order from the King of Spain, 
| made a careful survey of the coast of California to 
| Monterey, in the 37th parallel of latitude; and he 


also explored the coast as far north as the 43d par- 


| allel, giving names to several bays and promonto- 
| ries as he advanced. During the seventeeth centu- | 
| ry, at least seven different attempts were made by 


the Spaniards to form establishments in California; 
but from the hostility of the natives, and other 
causes, these attempts failed, so far as any perma- 
nent settlement is concerned, excepting the last, | 
which was made in 1697. But, within sixty years | 
from this time, sixteen principal establishments | 
were formed by the Jesuits on the western coast 


| of America, between the Gulf of California and | 


Cortes, in the name of Spain, and an establish- || 
ment had been formed in 24° of north latitude. | 


This establishment was kept up for several years; 


ty, with the western coast as high as 38° north | 
latitude, had been explored. These explorations, 
and the establishments formed in carrying them 


on, were all made in pursuance of a settled purpose |) 


on the part of Spain to extend her dominion over | 
the uninhabited territory on the northwestern coast | 
of America. The discoveries to which these ex- | 
plorations led were therefore not accidental. The | 
expeditions were fitted out for the single object re- 

ferred to. 
true, the most arrogant and absurd pretensions | 
were set up by Spain in respect to the exclusive 

navigation of the Pacifie; but these must not be | 


Cape Mendocino, one of which was in the bay of 
St. Francisco, near the 38th degree of latitude. | 
During the whole period from the landing of Fer- 
nando Cortes in California, and the latter part of 
the eighteenth century, Spain had uniformly as- 


| serted her title to the northwest coast of America, | 
and the Gulf of California to its northern extremi- || 


| the places where he should land. 


and had from time to time made efforts not only to 
extend her discoveries there, but to perfect her | 
right of empire and domain by permanent estab- 
lishments. 
In 1774, Perez was ordered by the Viceroy of 
Mexico to proceed to 60° north latitude, and ex- 
plore the coast south to Monterey, and to take 
possession, in the name of the King of Spain, of 
He succeeded 


| in reaching the 54th parallel, within two-thirds of | 


In the prosecution of this design, it is |, 


permitted to prejudice her just claims to portions || 


| 
| 
of the continent washed by its waters on the ground | 
of discovery and occupation, and the declared pur- | 
poses she had in view. 

The next navigator who appeared on the north- | 
west coast was Sir Francis Drake. He left Eng- | 
Jand in 1577,o0n a predatory expedition against the | 
dominions of Spain in the Pacific. 
having accomplished his object, and carried devas- | 


tation and terror into the unprotected Spanish set- || 


tlements on the coast, he landed in 38° north lati- 
tude, in a bay supposed to be that of San Francis- 
co, and passed five weeks in repairing his vessel. 


New Albion. It is pretended that Sir Francis 
Drake followed the coast as far north as 48°; but 
the best authorities fix the northerly limit of his | 
examination, which was a mere inspection from 
his vessel, at 43°, the supposed boundary of Fer- 
relo’s inspection more than a quarter of a century 
before. As the British negotiators have abandon- 
ed Drake’s expedition as a part of the basis of their | 
claim, I will not dwell upon it, excepting to add 


a degree of the northern boundary of the disputed 


territory, whence he returned along the coast to | 


Washington’s Island, as it was called by Captain 
Gray, or Queen Charlotte’s Island, as it was after- 
wards named by the British navigators. In lati- 


| tude 49° 30’ he entered a capacious bay, where he 


In 1579, after || 


remained for some time, trading with the natives— 
the same bay, beyond all question, which was four 
years afterwards called King George’s Sound by 
Capt. Cook, and is now known as Nootka Sound. 
The next year, (1775,) Heceta sailed as far north 
as the 48th degree of latitude, and explored the 
coast south, filling up the outline which Perez had 
left incomplete. He had previously landed at 41° 


| 10’, and erected a cross with an inscription setting | 


| in the name of his sovereign. 


He took possession of the country, and called it || he discovered a rapid current outward from the | 
I ys I 


forth that he had taken possession of the country 
In latitude 46° 17’ 


land, opposite to an opening, which he immediate- 

ly pronounced to be the mouth of a river. From | 
him it 
He made repeated 


| attempts to enter it, but was constantly bafiled by 


that his examinations were accidental; they were || 


not made in pursuance of any purpose of explora- 
tion or settlement; they led to the discovery of no 
new territory; and they were not followed up by || 
an actual occupation of the soil. For two centu- | 
ries no claim to territorial rights that | am aware 
of was set up by Great Britain on the ground of 
Drake's pretended discoveries. 

The next explorer was the Greek pilot, Juan de || 
Fuca, who was sent to the northwest coast in 1592, || 
thirteen years after Drake, by the Viceroy of Mex- 
1co, for the purpose of discovering the imaginary 
Strait of Anian, supposed, at that day, to connect | 
the north Pacifie with the north Atlantic ocean. In 
the prosecution of his voyage he entered an exten- 
sive inlet from the sea, as he supposed, between | 
the 47th and 48th parallels of Jatitude, and sailed 
more than twent da sin it. Such is his own ac- 
count as detailed by Michael Lock; and itaccords, 
as well as his descriptions, so nearly with the ac- 
tual nature of the localities, that it is now gene- 





*See Vancouver’s Journal, book I, chapter 11. 


| latitude, and explored it from the 45th southwardly 
_ to the 42d. 


' ined it from the 54th to the 59th parallels, and vis- | 


| cepting on the part of some Russian navigators, | 
who had made discoveries north of the 56th parallel, || 
‘and Drake, who had visited the coast at the 38th. |! 


the violence of the current. This is now conceded | 
to have been the mouth of the river Columbia, | 
which was discovered and entered by Captain 
Gray, of Boston, seventeen years afterwards. 

During the same year the coast was also explored 
from the 56th to the 59th degree of latitude by | 
Quadra (y Bodega) and Maurelle, who erected | 
crosses in testimony of their discoveries. On their 
return, they visited the coast at the 47th degree of 


It will be perceived by these details, which. I 


have deemed it necessary to state with some par- || 


ticularity, that previous to 1778, the year in which | 


Captain Cook visited the northwest coast, the Span- || 
iards had examined it with great care and persever- || 


ance from 37° to 49° 30’.. They had also exam- | 





ited it at intermediate points. And in these explo- 
rations they were wholly without competitors, ex- | 


During the two centuries which intervened from 


vas first called the Entrada de Heceta, and }! 
_ afterwards the river St. Roc. 


} 
; 
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self of any pretended claim by virtue of the tran- 
sient visit of the former to the coast; while Spain 
constantly asserted her right to it by virtue of pre- 
vious and subsequent discoveries. And in Cali- 
fornia and its neighborhood she had, after repeated 
efforts, succeeded in effecting the permanent occu 
pation of the country, which was her earnest: ob- 


Ject—an object which no other power during that 


long period had even in contemplation. 

The third voyage of Captain Cook, undertaken 
in 1777, gave the first indication of a desire on the 
part of Great Britain to appropriate such parts of 
the northwest coast of America as she considered 
open to settlement, and subject them to her domin- 
ion. He was instructed to take possesston m the 
name of the King 


-? 


of convenient situations in the 
countries he might discover that had not been 
already discovered or visited by any other Euro- 
pean power. In 1778 he landed at Nootka Sound, 
in 49° 33’ north latitude, where he remained nearly 
a month trading with the natives and refittine his 
vessel. I believe this was the only point within 
the territory in dispute at which Captain Cook 
landed; and it isyproved by its latitude to be the 
same bay which Perez discovered four years be- 
fore, and in which he passed some time, like Cap- 
tain Cook, trading with the natives. The subse- 
quent explorations of the latter were made farther 
north—I believe he did not see the coast south of 
55°—with a view to the discovery of a passage 
between the Pacific and Atlantic oceans, and they 
have no bearing on the question under discussion. 

The explorations of Captain Cook gave no title 
whatever to Great Britain on the score of discovery 
—the only place where he landed having been pre- 
viously visited by Perez. Besides, if she Vad 
gained a contingent right of possession by virtue 
of his explorations, she did not proceed to perfect 
her title by a formal occupancy. The neglect of 
Great Britain to take actual possession of Nootka 
Sound, even if she had aie a contingent right by 
discovery, is conclusive against any claim on her 
part to a right of property in it. For eight or nine 
years the British flag was not once unfurled there 
as I can learn, although the place had, in the mean 
time, been visited by navigators of other nations; 
and it was not until several years later still that it 
was even entered by a public armed vessel of Great 
Britain; and then not until the Spanish Govern- 
ment had taken formal possession of it. 

In 1787, Berkeley, an Englishman, in the ser- 
vice of the Austrian East India Company, saw the 
Strait of Juan de Fuca, but without attempting to 
enter it. In like manner, Meares, a lieutenant in 
the British navy, though in the service of a Portu- 
ruese merchant, and sailing under the flag of Por- 
tugal, sent a boat afew miles into the strait in 1788, 
having learned from Berkeley that he had re-dis- 
covered it the preceding year. Meares also ex- 
plored the coast in the vicinity of the mouth of the 
Columbia river, and came to the conclusion, to use 
his own language, that * no such river as that of St. 
Roe exists, as laid down in the Spanish charts.’’— 
Voyages, &c., John Meares, Esq., page 168. 

As the transactions in which Meares was en- 
gaged, on the northwest coast, are intimately con- 
nected with the claim of Great Britain to a right of 
joint occupancy in respect to Oregon, I trust tt will 
not be deemed superfluous if I examine them some- 
what in detail. 

Before making the explorations above referred 


|| to, Meares had landed at Nootka Sound, and left a 


party to build a small vessel. He had, for a trifling 


| consideration, obtained the grant of *‘a spot of 


ground”’ from Maquinna, the King of the surround- 
ing country, to build a house for the accommoda- 
tion of the party. ‘The occupation was avowedly 
for a temporary purpose; and he had stipulated 
with Maquinna to restore the possession to him, 
when he (Meares) should finally leave the coast.* 





* “Maquinna had not only most readily consented to grant 


| us a spot of ground in his territory, whereon a house might 
| be built for the accommodation of the people we intended to 


| the expedition of Drake to the third voyage of | 
|. Cook, no attempt had been made, nor any design | 
|, indicated on the part of Great Britain, to avail her- || 


leave there, but had promised us also his assistance in for- 
warding our works, and his protection of the party, who 
were destined to remain at Nootka byt our absence.’ 
Voyages, ¥c. John Meares, page 114. 

The Sick <= also requested to show every mark of at- 
tention and friendship to the party we should leave on shore; 
and, as a bribe to secure his attachment, he was promised 
that when we finally left the coast, he should enter into full 
possession of the house, and all the goods and chattels there- 
unto belonging.’’--Ib., page 130. 
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In the autumn of the same year, he left Nootka 
Sound with his vessels, one of which wintered in 


if 


| both vessels were voluntarily released by the Span- | 


China, and the two others in the Sandwich Islands, | 


I should have before observed that he arrived at 
Nootka Sound with two vessels, the Felice and the 


was built there during the summer. In the mean- 


time, the Columbia and the Washington, two | 
American vessels from Boston, entered the sound | 


and passed the winter; and from all the testimony 
relating to the subject, there is no doubt that the 
lot occupied by Meares was abandoned, or restored 
to Maquinna, in pursuance of the agreement be- 
tween them. During all this time, it is to be re- 


‘collected, Meares was sailing under the Portu- 


gruese flag; and it is a curious fact, that he carried 
with him instructions to repel by force any attempt 
on the part of Russian, Spanish, or English ves- 
sels, to seize him, or carry him out of his way. 
He was further instructed, in case he was success- 
ful in capturing his assailant, to send the vessel to 
China, to be condemned, and the crew to be tried 
as pirates;* and yet, sir, notwithstanding he was 
sailing under a foreign flag, with orders to treat his 
Britannic Majesty’s subjects as pirates, in case 
they molested him, the British Government does not 
scruple to found its title to Oregon on his voyage. 

Thourh the vessels of Meares sailed under the 
Portucuese flag, and under the name of a Portu- 
rruese subject, he asserted, in his memorial to Par- 


lament, that the parties in interest were British mer- | 


chants, I desire to state the whole truth, and there- 
fore I give a fact I have not seen noticed. At page 
173 of his Voyages, it will be seen that he took pos- 


session of the Straits of Juande Fuca, in the name of | 
the king of Great Britain, in July, 1788. But inde- | 


pendently of the objection to claims founded upon 
the transactions of an individual, who, under the 


most favorable view that can be taken of him, had | 


sought the protection of a foreign flag to perpetrate 
frauds on the revenue laws of China, die unau- 
thorized act of taking possession under such a flag 
was preceded many years by similar formalities 


on the part of the Spanish navigators, under ex- | 


press orders from their sovereign. 
character which Meares united in his person cer- 


The twofold | 


tainly gave him manifest advantages, both as a | 


trader and a discoverer. 
captain when defrauding the revenue laws of China 
for the benefit of British subjects, and a British 
lieutenant when encroaching on the 


territorial | 


rights of Spain, for the benefit of the British sove- | 


reign. 


On the 6th of May, 1789, Martinez, a Spanish 


naval commander, with two public armed vessels, 
entered Nootka Sound, with instructions to assert 
and maintain the paramount rights of Spain to the 
place, and to the adjacent coasts. The Iphigenia, 
and the Northwest America, two of Meares’s ves- 
sals had returned from the Sandwich Islands, still 
sailing under Portuguese colors, and arrived in the 
Sound on the 20th of April, sixteen days before 
Martinez. 
days afterwards on a trading voyage, and the 


The Northwest America sailed eight | 


Iphigenia was a short time subsequently seized by | 


Martinez, on the ground that her instructions were 


hostile to Spain. She was, however, soon restored, | 
and continued to trade under Portuguese colors—a | 
fact which shows conclusively that no claim can | 


justly be set up by Great Britain on the basis of i dation of fishermen and traders only.”? 


the voyage of Meares to Nootka, and his tempo- | 


rary establishment there. 'The Northwest Amer- | 


ica was also seized, for reasons not directly con- 
nected with any question of sovereignty, and was 


employed for nearly two years in the Spanish | 


service, 


In the month of June, 1789, two vessels, the Ar- 


gonaut and Princess Royal, sailing under British 


colors, arrived at Nootka, and were seized by Mar- | 


tinez. It is unnecessary to enter into the ‘details 
of this transaction. 


It is sufficient to say that it | 


led to an animated discussion between the Govern- | 


ments of Great Britain and se in respect to 


their rights in the Pacific, and the western coast of 
America, which, for several months, threatened to | 


produce a war between the two countries, but 
which was finally terminated in October, 1790, by 


j 


j 


the treaty of the Escurial, or the Nootka Sound | 


convention, as it is more frequently denominated 
with us. Before the negotiations were concluded, 








* Appendix to Meares’s Voyages, papers No, 1. 


Tle was a Portuguese | 


| it will be necessary to advert to such of its provis- 
Iphigenia; and the third, the Northwest America, | 


| which he referred: 
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ish authorities in Mexico. ; 
As the Nootka Sound convention constitutes an | 
essential ingredient in the claim of Great Britain, 


i 


jons as are made the foundation of her title to the | 
qualified exercise of sovereignty which she asserts | 
over the northwest coast of America, and to con- | 
sider them in connexion with the circumstances | 
under which they were framed. The articles which | 


relate particularly to the question under discussion | 


are the Ist, 3d, 5th, and 6th. \| 


The Ist article provides that * the buildings and | 
‘tracts of land situated on the northwest coast of | 


~_- « 


of his Britannic Majesty were dispossessed about | 
the month of April, 1789, by a Spanish officer, 
shall be restored to the said British subjects.” 

The third article provides, that, * in order to 
strengthen the bonds of friendship, and to pre- 
serve in future a perfect harmony and good un- | 
derstanding between the two contracting parties, 
it is agreed that their respective subjects shall not 
be disturbed or molested, either in navigating or 
carrying on their fisheries in the Pacific ocean, or 
in the South seas, or in landing on the coasts of | 
those seas in places not already occupied, for the 
purpose of carrying on their commerce with the | 
natives of the country, or of making settlements | 
there; the wh4le, subject, nevertheless, to the re- | 
strictions specified in the three following articles.”’ | 

The 5th article provides that ‘as well in the | 
places which are to be restored to the British | 
subjects by virtue of the first article, as in all | 
other parts of the northwestern coast of America, 
or of the islands adjacent, situate to the north of | 
the parts of the said coast already occupied by — 
Spain, wherever the subjects of either of the two 
*‘ Powers shall have made settlements since the 
‘month of April, 1789, or shall hereafter make 
‘any, the subjects of the other shall have free ac- | 
‘cess, and shall carry on their trade without any 
‘ disturbance or molestation.’’ 

The sixth article relates to the coast of South 
America; but it has an importance in containing a | 
definition of the erections which may be made, 
confining them to such as may serve the purposes 
of fishing; and the provisions of the third article 
are expressly declared to be subject to the restric- | 
tions in **the three following articles,” one of | 
which is the sixth.* 

I now proceed to state certain facts in respect 
to this convention, and to draw from them con- | 


- 


SDA eS PRA A wo mM 


i ie we aoe 


clusions at which [have arrived with some diffi- || 
The facts I shall endeavor to present with | 


dence. 
a rigid regard to accuracy. If my conclusions are 

erroneous, the better judgment of the Senate will | 
correct them; and I shall have the consolation of | 
reflecting that my errors—if they shall prove such— | 


*On the Ist of March, 1825, Colonel Benton made an able || 


speech in the Senate of the United States in favor of the oc- 
cupation of the Oregon (Columbia) river. In this speech 
he examined the treaty of the Escurial, (the Nootka Sound 
Convention,) and insisted that it was proved by its terms to 
be “a treaty of concession, and not of acquisition of rights on 
the part of Great Britain,’ and “that the permission to land 
and to make settlements, so far from contemplating an ac- 
quisition of territory, was limited by subsequent restrictions 
to the erection of temporary huts for the personal accommo- 
These positions 
were enforced in his argument by a reference to the asser- 
tions of Mr. Fox, and the admissions of Mr. Pitt, when the 
Nootka Sound controversy was under discussion in the Brit- 
ish Parliament. The following are some of the passages to 


“Mr. Fox said: What, then, was the extent of our rights 
‘ before the convention, (whether admitted or denied by Spain 
‘was of no consequence,) and to what extent were they 
‘now secured to us? We possessed and exercised the free 
‘navigation of the Pacific ocean, without restraint or limit- 
‘ation. We possessed and exercised the right of carrying 
‘on fisheries in the South seas equally unlimited.” “ This 
‘estate we had, and were daily improving; it was not to be | 
‘disgraced by the name of an acquisition. The admission | 
‘of part of these rights was all we had obtained. Our right 
‘ before was to settle in any part of the south or northwest 
‘coast of America not fortified against us by previous occu- | 
‘pancy; and we were now restricted to settle in certain | 
‘places only, and under certain restrictions. This was an | 
‘important concession On our part. Our rights of fishing 
* extended to the whole ocean; and now it was limited and 
‘to be carried on within certain distances of the Spanish 
‘settlements. Our right of making settlements was not, as | 
‘now, aright to build huts, but to plant colonies if we | 
‘thought proper. Surely these were not acquisitions, or | 
‘ rather conquests, as they must be considered, if we were to | 


| *judge by the triumphant language respecting them, but | 
‘great and important concessions.”’ ‘By the third article |! fut planté en signe de possession.” 


| sup 


the continent of North America, or on the islands || 
adjacent to that continent, of which the a || 











_ have led to the discovery of truth, which I am sure 
_ is the great object of every Senator on this floor. 
The first article was practically inoperative 
_ from a total misapprehension of the facts which it 
upposed. There is no evidence that subjects of 
his Britannic Majesty had been dispossessed of 
buildings or tracts of lands in April, 1789, or at 
| any other time, by a Spanish officer. In the mes. 
sage of the British King to Parliament, and in tie 
earnest discussions between the two countries jy 
— to the seizure of the British ships, I 
find no mention of such dispossession. When 
| Vancouver was sent out, in 1792, to receive pos- 
| session of the buildings, &c., to be restored, none 
could be found excepting those erected by the 
Spaniards. No building occupied by British sy\)- 
jects remained at Nootka in 1789, when Martinez 


|| arrived there; and it was denied by the Indians 
| that any tracts of land had been shed to British 


subjects. In fact, there were no traces of the oc- 
_cupancy which the article supposed. The only 
pretence of a cession of territory of which there 
was any evidence, was the right acquired by 
Meares, while acting in the name of a Portuouese 


| citizen, and sailing under the flag of Portusal, to 


| oceupy temporarily a very small lot, which he 
himsett admits he had agreed to restore when he 
should leave the coast. 
Afier a long controversy on this subject between 
Vancouver and Quadra, the Spanish conimander 
at Nootka, the former departed without receiving 
any restitution of buildings or lands, and the sub- 
ject was referred to their respective Governments. 

n 1796, Captain Broughton arrived at Nootka, 
and found the place unoccupied. (See his Voy- 
age of Discovery to the North Pacific Ocean, paze 
50.) He nowhere states that he was sent out 
with instructions to adjust the difficulty. But he 


| says he was informed, by letters left with Maguin- 


na, the Indian King, that ‘the Spaniards had de- 

livered up the port of Nootka, &c., to Lieutenant 

Pierce, of the marines, agreeably to the mode of 
_ restitution settled between the two Courts.”? But 

there is no proof of such restitution. ‘The only 

authority relied on to show such a restitution, is 

one recently produced by the London Times. | 
' allude to De Koch, vol. 1, page 126. He says: 

‘* The execution of the convention of the 28th 
‘October, 1790, [the Nootka on expe- 
‘rienced some difficulties which delayed it tll 
£1795. They were terminated the 23d of March 
‘of that year, on the spot itself, by the Spanish 
_* Brigadier Alavaand the English Lieutenant Poara, 
* who exchanged declarations in the bay of Noot- 
‘ka; after which the Spanish fort was destroyed; 
‘the Spaniards embarked, and the English flag 
‘ was planted there in sign of possession.’’* 

De Koch has the reputation of being accurate; 
but there is certainly one error in his statement. 
There was no such name as Poara in the British 
Registers of that year. He doubtless meant Pierce. 

In opposition to this testimony of a foreign 


‘ we are authorized to navigate the Pacific ocean and South 
‘seas, unmolested, for the purpose of carrying on our 
‘ fisheries, and to land on the unsettled coasts for the pur 
| § pose of trading with the natives; but after this pompous 
‘ recognition of right to navigation, fishing, and commerce, 
‘comes another article, the sixth, which takes away the 
‘ right of landing, and erecting even temporary huts, for any 
| § purpose but that of carrying on the fishery, and amounts 
*to a complete dereliction of all right to settle in any way 
ae the eoueet commerce oe the natives.”’—British 

‘arliamentary Hi vol. 28, p. . 

Mr. Pitt, in reply, id not aie the accuracy of this con- 
| struction of the treaty as to settlements and erections. But 
he maintained “ that though what this country (Great Brit- 
‘ain) had gained, consisted not of new rights, it certainly 
‘did of new advan We had before a right to the 
‘southern whale fishing, and a right to navigate and carry 
‘on fisheries in the Pacific ocean, and to trade on the coast 
‘of any part of Northwest America; but that right had not 
‘only not been acknowledged, but disputed and resisted ; 
* whereas by the convention it was secured to us—a Cir- 
‘eumstance which, though no new right, was a new ad- 
* vantage.’’—Ib. page 1002. 
| ‘This subject has recently been further illustrated in 2 
_ close and well-reasoned argument by Mr. Owen, of Indiana, 
_ in the House of Representatives. 


| * See Histoire Abrégée des Traités de Paix, &c. par M. 
| de Koch, continué, &c. par F, Schoell. . ee 

| €Lexécution de la convention du 28 Octobre, 1790, 
| éprouva, au reste, des difficultés qui la retardérent jusqu’en 


1795. Elles furent terminées le 23 Mars de cette annee, sur 
_ Jes liewx mémes, par le Brigadier Espagnol Alava, et le Lieu- 
_ tenant Anglois Poara, qui angérent des declarations dans 


le golfe de Nootka méme ; apres que le fort Espagnol fut 
a les Espagnols s’embarquerent, et le pavillon Angtais y 
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writer, we have the assertion, twice repeated, of 
the British historian, Belsham, that the Spanish 


flag at Nootka was never struck, and that the place | 
was virtually relinquished by Great Britain.* If | 


any restitution was ever made, the evidence must 
be in the possession of Great Britain. Seifior 
Quadra, in 1792, offered to give Vancouver posses- 
sion, reserving the rights of sovereignty which 
Spain possessed. ‘There may have beenarestitution 
with such reservation; but if there is any evidence 


| 
' 
{ 
| 
j 
| 
i 
| 
' 


of a restitution, why has it not been produced by | 


the British negotiators, or at least referred to? 
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in places not already occupied; but this right was 
subject to the restrictions of the three following 
articles, one of which was to limit its exercise to 
the parts of the coast, or the islands adjacent, 
north of the parts already occupied by Spain. It 
had, by the terms of the compact, no application 
whatever to parts of the coast of North America 


| south of the places occupied by Spain at the time 


Where are the declarations mentioned by De Koch || 


as having been exchanged? Why, I repeat, has the 
evidence not been produced? Probably because, if 


there is any such evidence, it must prove a condi- | 


tional and not an absolute surrender—such a sur- 
render as she is unwilling to show—a surrender 
reserving to Spain her rights of sovereignty. If 
there was a restitution, and she possesses the evi- 
dence of it, she probably secretes it, as she secreted 
the map of the northeastern territory with the red 


line, because it would have been a witness against | 


her. 


commander at the port of St. Lawrence (Nootka) 


to restore the buildings and districts or parcels of | 


land which were ‘* occupied’? by the subjects of 
Great Britain at Nootka and Port Cox, and of 


When Vancouver went out in 1792, he car- | 
ried an order from the Spanish Government to the | 


“which the English subjects were dispossessed.’’ | 
Quadra refused to execute it. No occupation—no | 


dispossession was proved. 


The treaty did not 
name Nootka or Port Cox. 


Quadra considered, 


doubtless, the occupation and dispossession as facts | 


to be proved. Though the treaty was absolute in 
its terms, its execution depended on a contingency 


assumed to have happened—a contingency to be | 


shown. Inthe absence of any such proof, we have 
aright to insist on the evidence of a restitution, 
full, formal, unconditional, absolute. 


Broughton, || 


in 1796, says the restitution was made agreeably | 
to the ae ‘settled between the two Courts.”’ | 
This was a mode settled on the reference of the | 
subject to the two Governments after the refusal of | 


Quadra to surrender Nootka to Vancouver. 
couver, in his Journal, vol. 6, page 118, says that 
on the 12th September, 1794, Sefior Alava told him 
at Monterey that the matter had been adjusted b 
their respective Courts ‘* nearly on the terms’’ = 4 
he (Vancouver) had repeatedly offered to Quadra. 
Kven this statement, coming from Vancouver, 
shows that there was a new agreement between 
the Courts. What was the agreement? We have 
a right to call for its production. 

Such was the practical execution of the first arti- 
cle of the Nootka Sound convention. One fact is 
undeniable. Great Britain never occupied Nootka. 


rom 1796 to the present day no attempt has been |. 
Captain | 


made to reoccupy it by civilized men. 


Van- | 


Belcher, a British naval officer, visited the place in | 


1837, while making a voyage round the world. In 
lus narrative, page 113, vol. 1, he says: 


‘* No vestige remains of the settlement noticed | 
‘by Vancouver, nor could I discern on the site of | 


‘the Spanish battery the slightest trace of stones 
‘employed for building. The chiefs pointed out 
‘where their houses stood, and where the potatoes 
‘grew, but not a trace remains of a European.”’ 
The third article, besides stipulating for an un- 


fishing in the Pacific and South Seas and landing 


jects of both nations the right to form settlements 


*“Tt is certain, nevertheless, from the most authentic 
subsequent information, that the Spanish flag flying at the 
fort and settlement of Nootka was never struck, and that 


the whole territory has been virtually relinquished by Great | 


Britain—a measure, however politically expedient, which 
involves in it a severe reflection upon the Minister who 
could permit so insidious an encroachment upon the ancient 
and acknowledged rights of the Crown of Spain.’—Bel- 
sham’s History of Great Britain, vol. 8, page 337-"38. 

“But though England, at the expense of three millions 
extorted from the Spaniards a promise of restoration and 


reparation, it is well pacorene’, first, that the settlement in | 


question never was restored by Spain, nor the Spanish flag 
at Nootka ever struck ; and secondly, that no settlement has 
even been subsequently attempted by England on the Cali- 
fornian coast. The elaim of right set up by the Court of 
London, it is therefore plain, has been virtually abandoned, 
notwithstanding the menacing tone in which the negotiation 
was conducted by the British administration, who cannot 
escape some censure for encouraging those vexatious en- 
croachments on the territorial rights of Spain.’’—Belsham’s 
History of Great Britain, vol, 8, Appendix, page 40, 41. 


| phraseology, that ‘“‘the northernmost spot on the | 


, 


the treaty was made. he important question | 
arises, What was the most northern point occupied | 
by Spain in 1790? This became a matter of dis- | 
agreement between the Spanish and British author- 
ities at a very early day after the Nootka Sound 
convention was formed. Vancouver claimed not 
only the whole of Nootka Sound, but also Port 
Cox, south of it; and he insisted, to use his own | 


| Pacific coast of America, occupied by the Span- | 
| *iards previous to the month of May, 1789, was | 
| *the Presidio of San Francisco, in latitude 37° 48’.”’ 


Now, it will be observed that an attempt was made | 
to give to the Nootka Sound convention a con- 
struction wholly unwarranted by its terms. Van- 
couver endeavored to fix the month of April, 1789, | 
as the time when the question of the most northern 
occupation of Spain was to be settled. The lan- 
guage of the convention, in respect to the right of 
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of a post at Nootka Sound in 1790, when the con- 
vention was negotiated and concluded; and I sub- 
mit, therefore, whether this must not be regarded 
as the southern limit of the region, within which 
the right of forming settlements, recognised or con- 
ceded by the convention, was to be exercised. 
This point was strenuously and perseveringly in- 
sisted on by Quadra in his negotiation with Van- 
couver, and with obvious justice. ‘To use Van- 
couver’s own language, page 342, 2d volame of 
his Journal, Quadra observed that ‘* Nootka ought 
‘to be the last or most northwardly Spanish set- 
‘tlement; that there the dividing line should be 
‘fixed, and that from thence to the northward 
‘should be free for entrance, use, and commerce 
‘to both parties, conformably with the fifth article 
‘of the convention; that establishments should not 
‘be formed without permission of the respective 
‘ Courts, and that the English should not pass to 
‘the south of Fuca.’? Such was Quadra’s con- 
struction of the treaty;and he uniformly refused to 
make any formal surrender of territory or build- 
ings, excepting the small cove referred to. 
ka Sound is midway between the 49th and 50th 
parallels of latitude; and south of this point, if 


‘ ‘ 
WOOL 


| Quadra’s position was well taken, Great Britain 
} ’ 


| forming settlements, is, ** north of the parts of the | 


said coast already occupied by Spain;”’ fixing the 
time, according to every just rule of construction, 
at the date of the treaty, the 28th of October, 1790. 


_ This construction is strengthened by the fact, that 


| ing and arming a fort on a small island, at the en 


| were in possession of houses and cultivated lands. 


| volume 2, of Vancouver’s Journal, a view of the 
| Spanish establishment at Friendly Cove, on Noot- | 


a subsequent article concedes the right of forming 
temporary establishments on the coast of South | 
America, south of parts ‘already occupied’? by 
Spain, and referring indisputably to the date of the | 
treaty. The words ‘already occupied”’ are the | 
same in both articles, and they must be considered | 
as referring to the same period of time. 

The question then recurs, what was the most 
northerly point occupied by Spain in October, 1790, | 
at the conclusion of the treaty ? 

Martinez, as has been seen, took possession of 
Nootka Sound on the 6th of May, 1789; and im- 
mediately landed materials and cannon for build- 


trance of Friendly Cove. In November he return- 
ed to St. Blas, and in the spring of 1790 Captain 
Elisa took his place. A permanent establishment 
was formed, vessels were sent out on exploring 
expeditions; and, during the negotiations between 
Vancouver and Quadra in 1792, the Spaniards 


Vancouver again found them in possession in 1793, 
under Sefior Fidalgo, and in 1794, under Sefor | 
Saavadra, and the post was maintained without in- | 
terruption until 1795.* By turning to page 336, | 


ka Sound, will be seen, from a sketch taken on 
the spot by one of Vancouver’s party, in Septem- 
ber or October, 1792, and it exhibits ten roofed 
buildings, with several enclosures of cultivated 
land. It also exhibits, totally distinct from these 
lands and buildings, a cove adjoining, and a refer- 


| ence to it, stating that it includes ‘ the territories | 


| to be ceded to Great Britain. 


d | of the hut occupied by Meares, and the Spanish 
molested enloyment of the right of navigating and || 


|| surrender to Great Britain of any other land. 
on the coast, conceded in express terms to the sub- || 


which, in September, 1792, were offered by Spain 
”” This was the site 


commander refused to make a formal and absolute 


Thus it is established, by proof not to be im- 
peached, that the Spaniards were in the occupation 


* Vancouver arrived at Nootka Sound on the 20th May, | 
1793, and found the Spaniards in possession. He says: 
“ An officer was immediately despatched on shore to ac- 


the fort if he would make an equal return; this was accord | 
ingly done with eleven guns.’’—Vancouver’s Journal, vol 
age 422. 


3 
* Paeanarvse arrived at Nootka Sound on the 5ih of Octo- | 


ber, 1793, and, to use his own words, “the usual ceremonies 
of salutes, and other formalities, having passed, accompanied 
by Mr. Puget, I waited on Sefior Saavadra, the commander 
of the post.”— Vol. 4, page 289. 

Vancouver arrived at Nootka Sound on the 2d September, 
1794, and found Brigadier General Alava in command. He 
left without resuming the negotiation which he had com- 
menced with Quadra, in 1792. On the 12th November, 1794, 
he was informed by General Alava, at Monterey, where they 


could claim no right by virtue of the convention, 
though it were still in force. 

That Great Britain would have had the right, 
under the convention, at any time during its con- 
tinuance, to furm a temporary establishment on 
any part of the northwest coast, north of the Span- 
ish post at Nootka, will not be disputed; though it 
would have been subject to the right of free access 
and trade reserved to the subjects of Spain. But 
she neglected to assert her right. She formed no 
settlements in pursuance of the convention; and, in 
1796, Spain, by declaring war against her, put an 
end to the treaty, agreeably to the acknowledged 
principle of international law, that the permanence 
of treaty stipulations can only be secured by ex- 
press agreement, and that without such an agree- 
ment they cease to be binding on the occurrence 
of hostilities between the contracting parties, unless 
there is something in the nature of the questions 
settled which is, of necessity, permanent and final. 


| Having failed, then, to make any settlement on the 


coast from 1790 to 1796, all rights conceded by the 
convention ceased with the declaration of war, 


| by which it was terminated. From that time forth, 


Great Britain stood in precisely the same relation 


| to Spain as though the convention had never been 


formed: and in order to establish any claim she 


| may advance to territorial rights on the northwest 





met, that instructions had been sent to adjust the matter in 

an amicable way, and nearly on the terms which he (Van- 

couver) had repeatedly offered to Senor Quadra in Septem- 

ber, 1792. But of this, as has been ate is no satis- 
* nts 


j| factory evidence.—See 6th volume, page 11 


i] 


. 


coast, she must resort to those general rules found- 
ed upon discovery and occupation which were 
briefly adverted to at the commencement of my re- 
marks. 

I will not discuss the question whether the trea- 
ty of the Escurial was revived by the treaty of 
Madrid, in 1814. I consider it put at rest by the 
able argument of the American negotiator, Mr. 
Buchanan. 

Let me now revert to the progress of discovery 
and exploration, which I was briefly sketching, and 
which was interrupted by the events of the Nootka 


|| Sound controversy. 


In 1789, the American sloop Washington, com- 


| manded by Captain Gray, who afterwards discov- 
| ered the Columbia river, entered and sailed fifty 


miles in the Strait of Juan de Fuca. Meares, in 


| his narrative, describes a voyage by the Washing- 


ton entirely through the strait to the north of the 
islands of Quadra and Vancouver, and thence into 
the Pacific. If such a voyage was ever made, it 
must have been under Captain Kendrick, who was, 


me We ac- || at another period, in the command of that vessel; 
quaint Senior Fidalgo of our arrival, and that I would salute | pe : : ; 


for Gray, when he met Vancouver in 1792, said it 
was not made by himself. But, be this as it may, it 
is certain that the Washington was the first vessel 


_ which penetrated the strait ee its mouth after 


its discovery by De Fuca. subsequent exami- 


| 
|| nation was made in 1790, as high as 50°, by order 


of the Spanish commander at Nootka Sound; so 


| that its shores were well known in their general 


outlines before the examinations made by Van- 
| couver two years afterwards. 

In 1792, Vancouver arrived on the northwest 
coast, with instructions to examine and survey 
| the whole shore of the Pacific from the 35th to the 
| 60th parallel of latitude, and particularly to exam- 
i ine “the supposed Strait of Juan de Fuca,” 
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“through which the sloop Washington is report- 
ed to have passed in 1789, and to have come out 
again to the northward of Nootka.” He passed the 
mouth of the Columbia river, which he considered 


as an opening undeserving of “more attention,”’ | 


and came to the conclusion that, between the 40th 
and 48th parallels of latitude the rivers which had 
been described * were reduced” (I use his own 
words) ** to brooks insufficient for our vessels to 
navigate, or to bays inapplicable, as harbors, for 
refittiing.”’? On the 29th of April, he met Captain 
Gray, in the ship Columbia, Ried Boston, and was 
informed by him that he had “ been off the mouth 
of a river in the latitude of 46° 10’, where the out- 
set or reflux was so great as to prevent his entering 
for nine days.’’ And Vancouver adds: * This was 
probably the opening passed by us on the fore- 
noon of the 27th, and was apparently inaccessible, 
not from the current, but from the breakers that 
extended across it.’’—Vol. 2, page 43. Notwith- 
standing this communication by Gray, Vancouver, 
relying on his own examinations, still remained 
of the opinion (and he so records it) that, “ if any 
inlet or river should be found, it must be a very in- 
triecate one, and inaccessible to vessels of our bur- 
den, owing to the reefs, broken water,” &c.; and 
he concludes that he was ‘ thoroughly convinced”’ 
that he could ** not possibly have passed any safe 
navigable opening, harbor, or place of security for 
shipping on this coast, from Cape Mendocino to 
the promontory of Classet,’’ the entrance of the 
Strait of Fuea.—Vol, 2, pages 58 and 59.* 

Only eight days after parting with Vancouver, 
Gray discovered Bulfinch’s Harbor, between the 
mouth of the Columbia and the Strait of Fuca, and 
remained three days in it. On the 11th May, 1792, 
the day after he left Bulfinch's Harbor, he saw, to 
use his own words, **the entrance of our desired 
port,’’ and in a few hours was anchored in “a large 
river of fresh water,’’ as he terms it, to which he 
gave the name of the Columbia. He remained in 
the river nine days, and sailed, as he states, more 
than twenty miles up the channel from the bar at 
its entrance. ‘Thus was verified the conjecture of 
Heecta, who, seventeen years before, saw an 
opening in the coast, which on the Spanish maps 
was called the river St. Roc. Meares and Van- 
couver had asserted, in the most positive manner, 
their conviction that no such river existed; yet 
when the fact was clearly ascertained by Captain 


Gray, who had given comes of his charts to Quad- 


ra, the Spanish commander at Nootka, Vancouver, 
having procured copies from the latter, sent Lieu- 
tenant ideeamaen to examine the river, and take 
formal possession of it. Broughton not only per- 
formed both these services, but, for the purpose of 
earning for himself the reputation of a henesvaiet 


he labored, in his account of his expedition, to | 
rob Captain Gray of the merit of discovering the | 


river, by the unworthy device of drawing a dis- 

* The following extracts from Vancouver’s Voyage illus- 
trate more fully the positions assumed in the text: 

* On the south side of this promontory was the appear- 
ance of aniniet or small river, the land behind not indi- 
eating it to be of any great extent; nor did it seem accessi- 
ble for vessels of our burden, as the breakers extended 
from the above point two or three miles into the ocean, until 
they joined those on the beach ne arly four leagues further 
south.’*— Vancouver's Journal, vol. 3, page 34, 

This he states to be in 46° 19. 

“The sea had now changed from its natural to river- 
colored water; the probable consequence of some streams 
falling into the bay, or into the ocean to the north of it, 
through the low land. Not considering this Opening worthy 
of more attention, | continued our pursuit,” &e.—IThid.  ~ 

“The several large rivers and capacious inlets that have 
been described as discharging their contents into the Pacific, 
between the fortieth and forty-eighth degrees of north lati 
tude, were reduced to brooks insufficient for our vessels to 
navigate, or to bays inapplicable, as harbors, for refitting.” 
~—Ibid., page 40. 

* He [Captain Gray] likewise informed them of his hav- 
ing been off the mouth of a river in the latitude of 46° 10', 
where the outlet or reflux was so strong as to prevent his 
entering for nine days. This was probably the opening 
passed by us on the forenoon of the 27th, and was apparently 
inaccessible, not from the current, but from the breakers 
that extended across it.’’—Ihid., page 43. 

«The thick, rainy weather permitted us to see little of the 
eountry. Yet we were enabled to ascertain that this coast, 
like that which we have hitherto explored from Cape Men- 
docino, Was firm and compact, without any opening into the 
mediterranean sea, as stated, in latitude 47° 45’; or the least 
appearance of a safe or secure harbor, either in that latitude 
or trom it te Cape Mendocino; notwithstanding that, in 
that space, geographers have thought it expedient to furnish 
many.”’*—Jhid,, page 44. 

Vancouver states that his inquiries had been lately em- 
ployed under the most favorable circumstances of wind and 


| and the upper part of the stream 


The Oregon Question—Mr. Diz. 
Public opinion 


has rejected this unmanly attempt; and a 
Gray is admitted by all fair-minded men to 
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‘tinction between the bay in which it debouches I between the 40th and 48th parallels of latitude, 0 
| the 22d of March, 1778, Captain Cook 


rave || 
| been the first person who entered the river and 


solved the doubt which had long prevailed with | 
regard to its existence, while Vancouver, twelve | 
days before the discovery, had not hesitated to | 


deny, on the strength of his own personal exam- 


ination, made ‘under the most favorable cir- || 


cumstances of wind and weather,’’ to use his own | 


laneuage,that no such great river existed. This 
attempt on the part of Broughton is the more 


unmanly, from the fact that he actually entered | 


the mouth of the Columbia with the aid of Gray’s 
chart. I am disposed to acquit Vancouver, in a 


great degree, from all participation in the odium of |, 
this act. The account of the examination of the || 


Columbia by Broughton, contained in Vancouver’s 


Journal, though in the language of the latter, is, | 


in facet, a report made by Broughton, the com- 
mander of the party, as may be seen by reference 
to the Journal, volume 3, page 85. Vancouver 


more than once recognises Gray distinctly as the | 


discoverer of the Columbia. At page 388, volume 


2, he expresses the hope that he may be able, in || 
_his route to the southward, to ‘* re-examine the | 


coast of New Albion, and particularly a river and 
a harbor discovered by Mr. Gray, in the Colum- 


bia, between the 46th and 47th degrees of north lat- || 


itude, of which Sefior Quadra had favored me with 


a sketch.’? At page 393, same volume, he says | 


he directed that “* Mr. Whidbey, taking one of the 
Discovery’s boats, should proceed in the Diedalus 
to examine Gray’s Harbor, said to be situated in 


latitude 46° 53’, whilst the Chatham and Discov- || 


ery explored the river Mr. Gray had discovered in 
the latitude of 46° 10'.”’ 

The explorations of Vancouver, though they re- 
sulted in a minute and critical examination of the 


shores of the Strait of Fuca, led to the discovery | 


of no new territory; and it is a singular fact, that 1} 


while this naval officer of Great Britain, himself 
an accomplished navigator, furnished with all the 
means of making scientific investigations, was pur- 
suing the examinations which were the great pur- 
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n 
; yas in latj- 
tude 48° 15’, inspecting the coast. The promonto- 
ry of Classet, (or Cape Flattery, as he denomina- 
| ted it,) the southern cape at the entrance of the 
Strait of Juan de Fuca, was in full view, and jy; 
a few miles distant. Hear what he says in rela- 
tion to the strait: 

‘*[t is in this very latitude where we now were 
* that Oh ee wre have placed the pretended Strait 
‘of Juan de Fuca. But we saw nothing like j;. 
‘nor is there the least probability that any such 
‘thing ever existed.’’—Cook’s Third Voyage, vol. 
2, p. 263. 

Now, however, Great Britain claims the whole 
strait and the adjoining country by Vancouver's 
discovery, though he himself admits (as we shalj 
see) that the Spaniards had surveyed and mapped 
a portion of it before he arrived on the northwest 
coast. 

In the letter of the British Plenipotentiary, My 
Pakenham, of the 29th of July last, the following 
passage will be found at page 67, documents ac- 
companying the President’s Message: 

“In 1792, Vancouver, who had been sent from 
‘ England to witness the fulfilment of the above- 
‘mentioned engagement, [the restitution of build- 
‘ings, &c., at Nootka, which, as has already been 
| * seen, were not to be found,] and to effect a survey 
‘of the northwest coast, departing from Nootka 
‘Sound entered the Straits of Fuca; and after 
‘an accurate survey of the coasts and inlets on 
‘ both sides, discovered a passage northwards into 
'*the Pacific, by which he returned to Nootka, 
‘having thus cireumnavigated the island which 
‘now bears his name. And here we have, as far 
'*as relates to Vancouver’s Island, as complete a 
‘ease of discovery, exploration, and settlement, as 
| can well be presented, giving to Great Britain, in 
| “any arrangement that may be made with regard 
‘to the territory in dispute, the strongest possible 
* claim to the exclusive possession of the Island.” 


| ‘To repel this assumption, the grounds of which 


pose of his expedition, Captain Gray, in a trading | 


vessel, and in the prosecution of commercial ob- 
jects alone, discovered the only two important 
openings, the Columbia river and Bulfinch’s Har- 
bor, on the northwest coast, from the 40th to the 
48th parallel of latitude, where Vancouver, after 
the most critical survey, had discovered none. 

It is indeed an extraordinary circumstance that 
the existence of all the great inlets in the coast, to 
which Great Britain now lays claim on the ground 
of discovery, was strenuously denied by the navi- 


gators in her public service, until those inlets were | 


discovered and made known by others. We have 
seen what Vancouver said in relation to the coast 


weather, and that the surf had constantly been seen from the 


inast-head. He then adds: “The river Mr. Gray men- | 


tioned should, from the latitude he assigned to it, have ex- || 


istence in the bay south of Cape Disappointment. This we 
passed on the forenoon of the 27th; and, as I then observed, 
if any inlet or river should be found, it must be a very in- 
tricate one, and inaccessible to vessels of our burden 
owing to the reefs and broken water which then appeared 
in its neighborhood. Mr. Gray stated that he had been sev- 
eral days attempting to enter it, which he was unable to 
effect, in consequence of a very strong outlet. This is a 
phenomenon difficult to account for, as, in most cases, 
where there are outlets of such strength on a seacoast, there 
are corresponding tides setting in. Be that, however, as it 


may, | was thoroughly convinced, as were also most per- || 


sons of observation on board, that we could not possibly 
have passed any safe navigable opening, harbor, or place of 
security for shipping on this coast, from Cape Mendocino 


|the distinguished British Plenipotentiary appears 
| not to have sufficiently investigated, Mr. Buchanan 
briefly referred to previous examinations by the 
Spaniards. I now proceed to show, by Vancouver 
| himself, that the assumption is entirely unsustaincd 
| by the facts. 

| “In the first place, let me correct an error into 
' which Mr. Pakenham has fallen at the outset, in 
| saying that Vancouver, ‘* departing from Nootka 
Sound,” surveyed the Straits of Fuca, cireumnavi- 
gated the island which bears his name, and then 
‘returned to Nootka. Sir, Vancouver had never 
seen Nootka Sound when he surveyed the Straits 
of Fuca. He entered the straits on the 29th of 
April, the evening of the day he met Captain Gray, 
and proceeded immediately to survey them,as may 
be seen by his Journal, vol. 2, pages 40 and 52. 
He aiived at Nootka for the first time on the 2ath 
‘of August, four months afterwards—page 334, 
same volume. This correction is only important 
/as repelling the inference which might have been 
' drawn from the fact, if it had been as stated by 


|| Mr. Pakenham, that Vancouver had been previ- 


| ously established at Nootka, and had departed 


to the promontory of Classet; nor had we any reason to | 
alter our opinions, notwithstanding that theoretical geog- | 
raphers have thought proper to assert, in that space, the | 


existence of arms of the ocean communicating with a medi- | 


terranean sea and extensive rivers, with safe and conve- 
nient ports. These ideas, not derived from any source of 
substantial information, have, it is much to be feared, been 
adopted for the sole purpose of giving unlimited credit to 
the traditions and exploits of ancient foreigners, and to un- 
dervalue the laborious and enterprising exertions of our own 
countrymen in the noble science of discovery.’’—Ibid., 
page 59. 

Captain Gray, it appears, had also made discoveries as 
high as the northern boundary of the territory in dispute, 
and even beyond it. Vancouver says: “He had also en- 
tered another inlet to the northward, in latitude 54° 30’, in 
which he had sailed to the latitude of 56°, without discover- 
ing its termination.”’—Ibid., page 43. 

This was probably what is now known as the Portland 
canal. T have not alluded to this fact in the text, though it 
rests on Vancouver's report of Gray’s statement. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


i 


‘from it, as from a regular station, on a voyage of 
'exploration to the Straits of Fuca. 

ut there are more important errors to be cor- 

| rected. 

| While Vancouver was surveying the Strait of 
Fuca, and the extensive inland waters conn eted 

with it, Galiano and Valdes, two Spanish officers, 
sent out from Nootka Sound, were engaged in the 
same service. ‘The two parties met on the 22d of 
June, about the middle of the strait, near Point 
Grey, above Frazer’s river, and proceeded to- 
gether northerly, uniting their labors, and sur- 
| veying its shores to a point near the extremity of 
‘the Island of Quadra and Vancouver, between the 
50th and the 5ist degree of north latitude, where 
| they separated. And here I desire to call the special 
attention of the Senate to the Journal of Vancouver, 
‘who states that Sefior Galiano, who spoke a little 
| English, informed him “ that they had arrived at 
| Nootka on the 11th of April, from whence they had 
' sailed on the 5th of this month,” (June,) “ in order 
‘to complete the examination of this inlet, which 
‘had, in the preceding year, been partly surveyed 
‘by some Spanish officers, whose chart they pro- 
| duced.’? Observe, sir, the inlet (i.e the Strat 
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of Fuea,) about latitude 50°, partly surveyed and 


mapped @ year before Vancouver came on the 
coast. Vancouver then continues, (p 210, v. 2:) 

«| cannot avoid acknowledging that, on this oc- 
‘easion, I experienced no small degree of mortifi- 
‘cation, in finding the external shores of the gulf 
‘had been visited, and already examined a few 
‘miles beyond where my researches during the 
‘excursion had extended, making the land I had 
‘ been in doubt about, an island; continuing nearly 
‘jn the same direction about four leagues further 
‘than had been seen by us, and by the Spaniards 
‘named Favida, {Feveda.]” 

ty turning back to page 204, vol. 2, it will ap- 
pear that Vancouver’s examination terminated at 
59° 6’ north latitude; so that the Spaniards, before 
his arrival, by his own acknowledgment, had ex- 
amined the Strait of Fuca to a point north of that 
arallel; and by turning to page 249, vol. 2, it will 
ve seen that, on parting with Sefior Galiano, the 
latter furnished him with **a copy of his survey 
and other particulars relative to the inlet of the 
sea, which contained also that part of the neigh- 
boring coast extending northwestward from the 
Straits of De Fuca, beyond Nootka, to the latitude 
of 50° 3’, longitude 232° 48'.” 

What, then, becomes of this complete “ case of 
discovery, exploration, and settlement,”’ in respect 
to Quadra and Vancouver’s Island, and the Strait 
of Fuca? It is proved by Vancouver himself 


that the Spaniards had partially surveyed and | 
mapped the shores of the strait as high as 50° a) 


year before he arrived on the coast. And if we 
turn to his Journal, vol. 2, page 339, it will be seen 
that Galiano and Valdes arrived at Nootka on the 
Ist of September, three days after him, by a 
* route through Queen Charlotte’s Sound,”’ round 
the northern point of the island, ‘* to the southward 
of that which we had navigated,’’ and of course 
following its shores more closely than he. ‘* The 
strongest possible claim to the exclusive posses- 
sion of the island,’’ to use Mr. Pakenham’s lan- 
guage, is not, therefore, as he asserts, in Great 


Britain; but, as shown by Vancouver himself, it || 


was in Spain then, and is in us now. 

sut, sir, [ have a word to say in relation to the 
whole subject of Vancouver’s explorations. 

It would seem that the Spaniards, in the autumn 


of 1793, had become distrustful of Vancouver’s | 


objects in the survey of the northwest coast. At 
the bay of St. Francisco, although he had every- 
where before been treated with a civility by the 
Spaniards, for which his Journal abounded in ex- 
pressions of gratitude, he was subjected to restric- 
tions, Which he denominates ‘* unexpected, ungra- 
cious, and degrading.’’ On his arrival at Mon- 
terey on the Ist of November, the Spanish com- 
mander, Arrillaga, declined holding any verbal 
communication with him, but addressed to him 
questions in writing as to the objects of his voyage; 
to which Vancouver promptly replied— 

* That the voyage in which we were engaged 
‘was for the general use and benefit of mankind, 
‘and that, under these circumstances, we ought 
‘rather to be considered as laboring for the good 
‘of the world in general, than for the advantage of 
‘any particular sovereign, and that the Court of 
‘Spain would be more early informed, and as 
‘much benefited by my labors, as the kingdom of 
‘Great Britain.’’—Vol. 4, p. 309.* 

Here is the confession of Vancouver himself, 
that there was no intention of interfering with the 


*The correspondence between Vancouver and Senor 
\rrillaga, as reported by the former, though too long to be 
inserted here, is well worth a perusal. On landing, Van- 
eouver ealled on the Spanish commandant, and was pre- 
paring to state his reasons for having entered the ports un- 
(ler his government, when, as he says, “ he (peter Arril- 
laga] stopped me from proceeding further, and begged that 
the subject might be referred to a written correspondence, 
by which mode he conceived matters would be more fully 
explained.”? In the afternoon a Spanish officer went on 
board Vancouver’s vessel, and delivered him two letters 
trom the Spanish ¢bmmandant. ‘The tenor of these let- 
ters [says Vancouver] being very different from what tay 
conversation with Senor Arrillaga had given me reason to 
expect when I visited him at the Presidio, I was reduced to 
the necessity of sending him the next day (Saturday, the 2d) 
afull explanation of the objects of our voyage and of the 
motives that had induced me to enter the ports under his 
jurisdiction.” The substance of this explanation is given in 
the extract in the text, denying the intention of laboring 

‘or the advantage of any particular sovereign.” And it 
Was so satisfactory that, as Vancouver says, * On Monday, 
the 4th, I reecived a letter from Sefior Arrillaga in reply to 


my letter, in which he was pleased to compliment me upon 


my ingenuousness,”? &e, 
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territorial rights of Spain, and that no special ad- 
vantages were sought for by Great Britain. It is 


| the highest evidence, the evidence of cotempora- 


neous exposition, against the claims of the British 
Plenipotentiary , and it demolishes the whole fabric 
of the British title, so far as it is built on Van- 
couver’s explorations. 

While on this part of the subject, I desire also 


| to call the attention of the Senate to the manner in 


which the Oregon question has been discussed in 
the British Parliament by some of the most distin- 
vuished members of both branches of that body. 
I wish to do so, for the purpose of correcting gre at 
inaccuracies, and also for the purpose of showing 
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how imperfectly the subject appears to be under- | 


stood by those who, from their elevated positions, 
are ta dae the strongest moral obligations to pos- 
sess themselves of the truth, in order that the pub- 
lic mind of Great Britain may not be misled and 
inflamed on their high authority. 

In the House of Lords, on the 4th of April last, 
immediately after the reception of the President’s 


| inaugural speech, the subject was brought forward 


by the Earl of Clarendon, not in the usual form of 


a call on her Majesty’s Ministers for information, | 


but in pursuance ofa notice which he had given 
on the preceding day of his design to invite the 
attention of the House to the question. In the 
course of his remarks, he undertook to give a 
sketch of the claims of Great Britain and the Uni- 
ted States to the territory of Oregon. I shall, in 


| respect to the former, quote his own words from 
| the London Times, a source to which we may 


confidently look for an accurate report of his lord- 
ship’s remarks. I shall confine myself strictly to 
the question of title in 
ence to these debates, 


sion to the offensive language with which they 


- 


were in some instances connected: 


covery could constitute title, our claim would 
be unquestionable; for Sir Francis Drake, when 
he first visited that country in 1558, found all the 
land unappropriated, and took possession of it, 
giving it the title of New Albion. I do not mean 
to say that this constitutes a claim; but owing, 
subsequently, to a seizure of British vessels at 
Nootka, and to a dispute which arose in conse- 
quence, it was arranged by the treaty of the Es- 
curial that the subjects of the contracting parties 
should not be molested in fishing and making 
settlements in parts not hitherto occupied. In 
1792, the country adjacent to the Columbia river 
was taken possession of by Cook, and was ex- 
plored in 1813 by the Northwestern Company, 
now called the Hudson Bay Company, who es- 
tablished themselves in Port St. George, under 
the government of British laws, continuing to 
the present day, and being the first establish- 
ment in that country of a lawful and national 
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‘ States.” 

In the paragraph I have read, there are nume- 
rous errors in the statement of facts, and I must 
ask the indulgence of the Senate while I point 
some of them out. 

1. Sir Francis Drake arrived on the northwest 
coast of America in 1579, and not in 1558, as sta- 
ted by Lord Clarendon, making a difference of 
twenty-one years in point of time. If this error of 
date, which may possibly be typographical, were 


all I have to say in refer- | 
avoiding carefully all allu- | 


**Tn the first place, my Lords, if priority of dis- 


character, and recognised as such by foreign 


the only one, I should not have troubled the Senate | 


with any reference to it. 
misapprehensions in this statement. 


But there are graver | 
It will be | 


seen, that though Lord Clarendon does not ven- | 


ture to refer to Sir Francis Drake’s visit to the 


northwest coast as constituting a title of iaself, he | 


presents it as evidence of * priority of discovery.” 


Sir, that navigator can, in no just sense, be said to | 
have visited the disputed territory of which Lord | 
| Clarendon was speaking. The territory commences 


at the 42d parallel of latitude, and runs north to 
54° 40’. Sir Francis Drake landed at 38°. He 
sailed along the coast north of this parallel, accord- 
ing to the best authorities, only as high as 43°. Nor 
can his visit, in any just sense, be regarded as a 
discovery. The country, including the bay of St. 


Francisco where he landed, was previously known. | 


It had been seen thirty years before as high as the | 


43d parallel by Ferrelo, who was sent out by the 


ploring and extending the dominion of Spain over 


| Viceroy of Mexico, for the express purpose of ex- | 


-~ 
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it; and it was taken possession of at or near the 
very point where Drake landed, and at various 
others, lone before the Government of Great Brit- 
ain claimed any right of possession, growing out 
of this pretended discovery, and the visits of her 
navigators to the northwest coust. 

Besides, Drake’s « xpedition was in the nature 
of a piratical enterprise, and not an enterprise of 
legitimate warfare. England and Spain were at 
peace. Itis true, the two sovereigns, Elizabeth 
and Philip, were engaged in secret plots against 
each other—the former by fomenting disturbances 
in the Low Countries, and the latter by setting on 
foot rebellions in Ireland; but it was several years 
later before these intrigues broke out into the open 
hostility, of which the chief incident was the de- 
struction of the invincible Armada. (Sir, the con- 
tradiction of terms is the work of history, not 
mine.) Yet Elizabeth, after Drake’s return to 
England, on the application of the Spanish ambas- 
sador complaining of his piracies, restored a por- 
tion of the booty he had taken, and by this resti- 
tution admitted the unlawfulness of his expedition, 
It is only necessary to look into Hume to see in 
what light it has always been viewed by the eye 
of legitimate history. Sir, it should need som 
boldness, one would think, to set up a claim even 
to ** priority of discovery ’’ on the basis of a trans- 
action like this. 

2. Lord Clarendon states that the country adja- 
cent to the Columbia river was taken possession of 
in 1792 by Captain Cook. Sir, Captain Cook never 
saw the Columbia river, or ae in the immedi- 
ately-adjacent country. His visit was to Nootka 
Sound, on the island of Quadra and Vancouver, 
separated from the continent by the Strait of Fuca. 
His voyage is referred by Lord Clarendon to the 
year 1792. It was, in fact, made in 1778, fourteen 
years before the Columbia river was entered or 
even certainly known to exist. Ten years after 
Cook’s voyage to the coast, Meares, on whose ex- 
plorations the British Government partially rests 
its title, reported he could say with certainty, no 
such river as the St. Roe (the Columbia) existed. 
Four years later still, Vancouver, after a most 
careful examination of the coast, came to the same 
conclusion, as we have seen. Sir, Lord Claren- 
don evidently confounded the voyage of Cook with 
that of Vancouver, without an accurate reference 
to either. 

3. It is equally erroneous to say, that the North- 
west Company explored the country in 1813, and 
established themselves in Port St. George. Ex- 
plorations had been made, first by Lewisand Clarke, 
military officers in the service of the United States, 
and then by Thompson and others, in the service 
of the British and American Fur companies. But 
no particular explorations, I believe, were made 
in the year referred to. The stock and property 
of the American Company at Astoria were sold to 
the Northwest Company in that year; but the 
place was restored to the United States in 1818, 
and no attempt was made by the Government of 
Great Britain to extend its laws over any part of 
the territory until 1821, eight years afler the time 
at which Lord Clarendon represents Astoria as 
being under the government of British laws, hav- 
ing the character of a national establishment of 
Great Britain, and recognised as such by foreign 
nations. Sir, it has never possessed such a nation- 
al character, or been so recognised. If his lord- 
ship had taken the trouble to look at the statement 
of the British commissioners, (Messrs. Huskisson 
and Addington,) in 1826, he would have found 
they distinctly denied that it was a ‘‘ national pos- 
session”’ or a ‘military post”’ in the hands of the 
Americans; and they endeavored to show by ar- 
rument that it was not such in the hands of the 
Northwest Company after its purchase. Its res- 
toration to us in 1818 is incompatible with the as- 
sumption that it has such a national character now. 
The assumption is equally inconsistent with the 
conditions of the treaties between Great Britain 


‘and the United States, which virtually preclude 


such an exclusive exercise of sovereignty on her 


part as to give any establishments made by her 


subjects a character of nationality. Nay, sir, it 
is inconsistent with the claims of Great Britain 
herself, whose commissioners, in 1826, expressly 
renounced all pretensions to a right of exclusive 
sovereignty over any portion of the Oregon terri- 


‘tory. It is difficult. to fancy a paragraph of as 
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many words so replete with error as the one on 


which Iam commenting. 


‘ 


I regret to say that the subject was presented to |, 
the House of Commons with, if possible, still | 


greater misrepresentations, and from an equall 
distinguished source; though I might not have felt 
myself called on to notice them, but for their con- 
nexion with the incidents [| have been examining, 
and particularly the question of title, 
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tenant, Broughton, to explore it. I say, sir, all | 


_ these material facts are suppressed—lI trust not in- | 


The subject was introduced into the House of 


Commons by Lord John Russell, much in the 
same manner as it was presented to the House of 
Lords—not in the shape of a call for information, 
but in the nature of a protest against some of the 
positions taken by the President in his inaugural 
speech. ‘This gentleman is a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Whig party, a member of a former Min- 
istry, and was recently called on by her Majesty 
to form another, but did not succeed. I will now 
read to the Senate that part of his lordship’s re- 
marks which relates to the discovery of the Co- 
lumbia river, one of the principal historical facts 
on which the United States rest their claim to the 
Oregon territory: 

* Now, it appears that Captain Vancouver was 
*sent out by the British Government to discover 
‘the line of coast, and to take possession of cer- 
‘iain parts laid down in his instructions; and here 
‘we come to another part of the claims of the 
‘United States—to a part of their claims where 
they put in their claim to discovery upon a trans- 
action which I will now proceed to relate, It ap- 


‘ 


‘ 


bia, under a Captain Gray, discovered an inlet, 
which was supposed to be an inlet of a river. It 
appears that, after some days, in the month of 
May, 1792, passed partly at anchor, and partly 
‘in endeavoring to ascertam the limits of that bay, 
‘this vessel sailed out again into the Pacific ocean. 
‘There is a very clear account given by Captain 


pears that a merchant vessel, called the Colum- | 


‘Gray, the commander of that vessel, that, ‘ after | 


‘some days,’ he says, ‘we thought we had found 


‘a channel, but found we were mistaken. There 
*is no channel in the part which we endeavored to 
‘penetrate, and therefore we must return.’ 
‘ly after this, Captain Vancouver arrived on the 
‘coast. He not only went into the same inlet, but 
he sent his lieutenant—a Lieutenant Broughton— 


tance up the river. Lieutenant Broughton was 
more successful than Captain Gray. He actually 
discovered the entrance of the Columbia river. 
Hie went up itin his boat several days, to the dis- 


‘tance, I think, of some 90 or 100 miles. He dis- 
‘covered the territory surrounding it. It was 


agreed that the river should be called by the name 
of Columbia, and Lieutenant Broughton returned 
to his ship. But Captain Vancouver took pos- 
session of that river, the coast adjacent, and the 


‘ 
‘ 


* King of England. (Hear, hear.) Then, sir, there 
* was something of valid title.’ 

I confess it was with equal regret and surprise 
that I read this statement of a transaction which 
has become matter of history, and in respect to the 
facts of which there is no reasonable ground for 
serious misconception. I have looked in vain for 
the quotation Lord John Russell professes to make 
from Captain Gray. There is no such statement 
in the only account which I have seen given by the 
latter of the discovery of the Columbia river—the 
certified copy of his log in the State Department. 
His lordship goes on to state that Vancouver shortly 
after arrived on the coast, and not only went into 
the inlet, but sent in Lieutenant Broughton, “who 
actually discovered the entrance to the Columbia 
river.” Now, the Senate will observe that, in or- 
der to sustain this most unauthorized assumption, 
almost all the important facts relating to the dis- 
covery of the Columbia river—facts shown by Van- 
couver’s own Journal—are kept out of view: the 
meeting of Gray with Vancouver on the 29th 
April, 1792, five months previously, near the Strait 
of Fuca; the information given by Gray to the lat- 


cessful attempts to enter it; the incredulity of Van- 
couver, and his continued conviction that no such 


Nootka Sound, in the name of his Majesty the | 


/ ments in favor of the American title; but when 


Short- | 


to discover the river, and to go in a boat to a dis- | 


tentionally—to sustain the unfounded assumption | do not err, that the 


that Broughton was the discoverer of the Columbia. | 
But it is worthy of remark that Mr. Falconer, a | 
respectable British writer, who has recently pub- 
lished a pamphlet on Oregon, and who wrote about | 
the time Lord John Russell spoke, admits that | 
Gray was the first person who noticed the Colum- 
bia river after Heceta, and concedes the discovery 
to the latter. Happily the historical facts are too 
well satcaiatel to be permanently misunder- 


stood. They were so well known at the time, that || 


even the rivalry—not to say the detraction—of the 
day conceded to Gray the merit of the discovery 
by designating the river by the name he gave it— | 
the name of the vessel that first entered its waters. 
In regard to the attempt to restrict Gray’s discov- 
ery to the bay or mouth of the river, it is only ne- 
cessary to say that the settlement at Astoria is uni- | 
versally admitted to be on the Columbia river. Is 

it not so, sir? It is designated ‘ the settlement on | 
the Columbia river,”’ in the despatch of Earl Ba- 

thurst directing it to be restored to us in 1818, as | 
well as in the act of restoration. Now, sir, Cap- 
tain Gray ascended the river not only as high as | 
Astoria, which is ten miles from the Pacific ocean, 


but at least six miles above it, according to Brough- || 


ton himself. Look at the map of Oregon on your | 
table, by Captain Wilkes, and you will find Gray’s 

bay, so named by Broughton, (see Vancouver's | 
Journal, vol. 3, page 92,) on the north side of the 
Columbia and higher up than Astoria. According 
to Gray’s own log, he anchored, the day he discov- 
ered and entered the river, ten miles above the en- 
trance, and three days after he sailed twelve or fif- | 
teen miles higher up. He must, therefore, have 
been from six to fifteen miles above the site of the 
settlement at Astoria. What, then, becomes of 
the attempt of Broughton, revived by British states- 
men, not negotiators, (no negotiator at this day 
would so risk his reputation,) to restrict Gray’s 


| 
| 
} 
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The misrepresentations to which I have alluded 
are the more to be regretied, for the reason, if | 
y constitute almost the only 


| views of the subject which reach the great masa 


} 


between the British an 
| tiaries. 
lished with those of Mr. Calhoun and Mr, By- 


of the British people. In this country, statements 
of both sides of great national questions are equally 
diffused. Look at our newspapers, and they will 
be found filled with the diplomatic correspondence 


American Plenj 
poten- 
The letters of Mr. Pakenham are 


pub- 
chanan, and are as widely circulated. All read 
compare, and judge them. It is not so in Great 
Britain. As a general rule, the British side of tho 


_ question only is presented to the British public, 


Nor is it the official argument of the Governmen 
drawn up by the diplomatist, under a sense of his 
responsibility to the criticism of other nations, and 
the general judgment of mankind. No, sir. [t jx 
more frequently the ‘tirade’ of the politician, by 
which the public mind of Great Britain is made th 
pronounce judgment upon great questions of intey- 
national right and duty. 

These misrepresentations are still more to be 
regretted, because they constitute the basis of the 
statements which find their way to the continent, 
Through Galignani’s Messenger, the echo of the 
British press, they are translated into French, and 
widely circulated, poisoning the whole public mind 
of the continent, and exciting swebadlien against 
us. 

I will only add, that the Earl of Aberdeen in one 
house, and Sir Robert Peel in the other, adverted 
to these statements in a manner which, though 
not altogether unexceptionable, was in general 
dignified and statesmanlike; and it is earnestly to 


| be hoped that the better feeling which now exists 
| between the two countries may continue unabated, 
| and lead to a settlement of the question on terms 


discovery to the mouth of the stream! || 


Lord John Russell’s statement is equally erro- | 
neous in other particulars—erroneous in saying | 


| that Vancouver entered the Columbia, or the inlet— | 


erroneous mm saying that he took possession of 
Nootka Sound. His vessel, the Discovery, did | 
not pass the bar at the mouth of the Columbia | 
river; he did not take possession of Nootka; Qua- 

dra refused to make a formal surrender of anything | 
but Meares’s Cove, which he would not accept; and | 
the formality of taking possession of the Columbia | 
river was performed by Broughton, after Vancou- | 
ver had left the coast, much in the same way as it 

had been done years before by the Spaniards, 


who were the first discoverers and explorers of the || 


country. I repeat, and I say it with regret, that, 
besides the errors in point of fact, the leading and 
material circumstances connected with the discov- | 
ery of the Columbia river are kept out of view. I) 


do not expect British statesmen to agers argu: | 


| they undertake to refer to historical facts, resting 


river existed; the return of -Gray to the river, his | 


success in entering it; the arrival of Vancouver at 
Nootka, where he obtained copies of Gray’s charts 
left with Quadra, by the aid of which, 


ancouver | 
was enabled to find the stream, and send up his lieu- | 


, open hostilities; an 
ter of the discovery of the river, and of his unsuc- || 


on their own authorities, and in their own posses- | 
sion, they are bound to state them with accuracy. | 
Sir, we may excuse illogical deductions from ad- | 
mitted data; we may look with indulgence on dif- 

ferences of opinion in regard to the same facts, | 
knowing, as we do, our liability to be biased by | 
prejudice or by too partial views of personal or | 
national interest. But for an omission of essential | 
circumstances in the discussion of an important | 
national question—a discusion entered upon volun- 

tarily for the purpose of enlightening the public | 
ak of a nation—there can be no apology, even | 
though it arise from a want of a sufficiently careful | 


examination of the’subject. On the Oregon ques- || 
tion it is well known that great excitement existed | 
at the time in Great Britain and the United States | 


—an excitement which exists still, though happily || 





honorable to both. 

I feel that L owe an apology to the Senate for 
this long digression. I trust it will be found in 
the consideration, that the inaccuracies I have en- 
deavored to point out did not go to the world with 
the mere weight of an ordinary legislative debate, 
but with all the evidences of deliberation and ar- 


| rangement; and, therefore, calculated to be more 


dangerous in propagating error. 

[It was now three o’clock, and Mr. D. gave way 
to a motion of 

Mr. SEVIER, that the Senate adjourn. 

The Senate accordingly adjourned. 


Tuurspay, February 19, 1846. 
Mr. DIX was about to resume his remarks 
which he had not concluded at the hour of adjourn- 
ment yesterday, but yielded the floor to 
Mr. J. M. CLAYTON, who said he desired an 
opportunity to offer a few remarks relative to an 


| allusion made to him by the Senator from New 


i 


| 
} 
| 


York, [Mr. Drx,] in the opening of his speech 
yesterday. He is reported to have said: 


‘* In entering into the debate on the question un- 
‘der consideration, I feel constrained to differ in 
‘opinion with two distinguished Senators who 
‘ have preceded me, in relation to the manner in 
‘ which the discussion should be conducted. I al- 
‘ lude to the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. og many Sen 
‘opened the debate, and the Senator from Dela- 
‘ware, (Mr. J. M. Ciayron,] who followed him 
‘not now in his seat. Both took the ground, and 
‘ with equal peremptoriness, that the title to Oregon 


‘ought not to be discussed, but for totally different 


‘reasons—the Senator from Ohio, because the 
‘ time for discussing it had gone by, and the Sena- 
‘tor from Delaware, because the time for discus- 
‘ sing it had not arrived. With the unfeigned re- 
‘spect which I entertain for them, I dissent from 
‘ their opinion with great diffidence of my own. 


As the Senator said, he (Mr. C.) was tempo- 


somewhat abated—an excitement which needs, | rarily absent from his seat, but came in a few min- 
perhaps, but little Soaenenenn to break out into || utes after the Senator had made that remark. He 


no man, who appreciates as | had mistaken his (Mr. C.’s) position. When he 


he ought the calamity of an interruption of the | had the honor of addressing the Senate on the 12th 


~amicable relations which exist between us, should 
be willing to incur the responsibility of misleading | in open session, 
the public judgment of either country; or if he does || innhs 
misdirect it, he should at least have the consola- | on that discussion in executive session. 


instant, he did object to the discussion of the title 
Sas he avowed distinctly at the 


s perfect willingness to enter at any moment 
: He did 


tion of reflecting that it was through erroneous de- | not mean to say, nor did he think that he was 
ductions, and not a misstatement of facts fairly | generally understood at the time as meaning to 
| say, that he objected to the discussion of the ques- 


within his knowledge. 


ne Se 
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tion at that very moment. On the contrary, he | 
thought that he expressed his willingness to go | 


into it then, if his associates in the Senate wished 


to do so—but in executive session. And he beg- | 


wed the Senator to recollect the reason which he 


assigned why the discussion should be so conduct- 
(Dots 

ed. 
tled by treaty between the two Governments, the 
remarks made in open session were calculated to 
prejudge, and must necessarily prejudge, the 
question which would arise upon the treaty. He 
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” He said that, if the question were to be set- | 


v 
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Senate yesterday; and in doing so, | cannot with” 


| hold the expression of my sense of the kind indul- 
| gence whic 


has been extended to me. I will en- 
deavor to afford the Senate a substantial proof’ of 
that sense of obligation on my part, by Gane 
my remarks to a close in the briefest possible pe- 
riod of time. 

The historical sketch which I was making of 


| the discoveries and establishments in Oregon, when 


thought then, and he thought so sull, that if the | 
question were to be settled in that manner, great |! 


danger might arise from these public discussions, 
hecause it would be recollected that it took but 
nineteen of them to defeat any treaty; and if the 
discussion became extended, as was very likely, 
there was danger that nineteen Senators might be- 


| commenced two centuries and a half before. 


come so committed before the whole country in | 


regard to the title, and differing from the Execu- 
tive, why, then, was it not obvious that their con- 
sideration of the treaty would be seriously tram- 


melled? On the other hand, he thought then, and || Fort Chippew ran, on the Athabasea lake, in the 


| 58th parallel of latitude, and nearly midway be- 
no such ditliculty could occur; no man would be || 


thought still, that if discussed in executive session, 


then committed before the country. But open 
discussion was attended with the danger of so 
many men committing themselves on some paral- 
lel of latitude different from that presented in the 
treaty. 


If the ‘Senator would pardon him a few mo- || 
ments longer, hé would make a single reference to | 
aremark which fell from the honorable Senator | 
He seemed to || 


from Indiana, [Mr. Hanneean.] 


the Senate adjourned yesterday, ended with the 
year 1792. 

The discovery of Bulfinch’s Harbor and the 
Columbia river by Gray, and the explorations of 
Galliano, Valdes, and Vancouver, in the Strait of 
Fuca, in that year, terminated the series of maritime 
discoveries in the disputed territory, which had 
From 
that time to the present, nothing has been done on 
the coast but to fill up the smaller details of the 
great outline completed by the labors of these nav- 
igators. 


In the same year, (1792,) Mackenzie, leaving 


tween the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, proceeded 


| westward to the Rocky mountains, where he pass- 


| ed the winter. 
journey, struck the Tacoutche Tessee, (now Fra- 


apprehend that there was greater danger of stran- || 


gling Oregon in that chamber than elsewhere. 
How so? He (Mr. C.) could not possibly com- 
prehend that. 


and fight for—it was one that would bear discus- 
sion in executive session as well as anywhere else, 
and the only difference was, that it would be much 
more safely discussed in executive session than in 
open session. ‘The honorable Senator, however, 


at the conclusion of his eloquent address, seemed | 


to apprehend that if the Senate took the responsi- 
bility of discussing this question in secret session, 
perhaps some Caius Graechus might drive us from 
our seats, and forcibly expel our President from 
his elevated seat. 

Mr. HANNEGAN., If the Senator from Dela- 
ware will allow me, I will restate what I uttered in 
this particular, and a misreport of which was given 
in both the Union and Intelligencer, so gross as to 
be ridiculous. 

Mr. J. M. CLAYTON yielded the floor, when 

Mr. H. said, that the language he uttered was, 
that the withdrawal of so momentous a question 


If the title to Oregon be clear—if it | 
be such a title as the country could stand up for | 


The next spring, he resumed his 


zer’s river,) in the 54th parallel of latitude, and de- 
scended it some 250 miles. He then continued his 


| course to the west, and reached the Pacifie in north 
| latitude 52° 20’—about a degree north of the island 


of Quadra and Vancouver. Frazer’s river, which 
takes its rise near the 55th parallel of latitude, was 
for nineteen years supposed to be the northern 


| branch of the Columbia; but in 1812, it was as- 
| certained by Frazer to debouch in the Strait of 


from the public eye for secret deliberation and dis- || 


cussion, to be followed—as perchance it might be— || One of its objects was to examine the country | 


\| watered by the Columbia river, which had been 
rect violation of the will of three-fifths of the Amer- || 


bya silent and sudden death of the measure in di- 


ican people, would be a most serious, if nota mel- 
ancholy hour in the history of the country. It 


might prelude the entrance of some Caius Gracchus | 


into that hitherto consecrated chamber, whose 


heart, big with the fires of freedom, and roused by | 
such an outrage upon public rights, would lead him | 
to address the mighty tribunal without, and by this | 
simple change of attitude, (here Mr. H. pointed to | 
the doors of the Senate, and raised his hands to the | 


galleries,) turning from that venerated chair, re- 


verse thenceforth the cherished forms of this body, | 


impair its dignity, and destroy its lofty and com- 
manding attitude. 

_Mr. CLAYTON was glad to hear that explana- 
tion.} 


DIX then proceeded with his remarks, and 
said: 


| beg the Senator from Delaware to be assured | 


that nothing would give me more pain than to mis- 
state any Senator on this floor; and I accept with 
great pleasure the explanation which he has made. 
| desire also to say, in justice to him, as well as to 


the Senator from Ohio, that I did not use the term | 


Berg sem erg in referring to the manner in | 
1ey had insisted that the question of title | 


which t 
ought not, in their opinion, to be discussed. 


guage, 


question on which I had the honor to address the 


[said | 
they had taken the position in equally strong lan- || and the statement was not impugned or objected to. | 


: _ Lam aware that a doubt has recently been raised 
I now resume the consideration of the important | 


_and 49th parallels of latitude. 


_ the United States by Irance—a territory admitted 


| separated from the British 
America by the 49th parallel of latitude extended || 


Fuca, at the 49th parallel of latitude. It waters 
the district of country immediately west and north 


| of the valley drained by the upper branch of the 


Columbia. This district is a part of the great sec- 
tion of the northwest coast, bounded on the east | 
by the Rocky mountains, and on the west by the | 
Pacific, of which the main channels of access had | 
been laid open by previous discoveries. 

In 1804, Captains Lewis and Clarke set out on 
their expedition to Oregon; and, in 1805, after 
incredible hardships and labors, they established 
themselves on the north side of the Columbia river, 
near its mouth, and subsequently on the south side, 
and passed the winter there. In the spring of 1806, 
they commenced their journey homeward, and 
reached the Mississippi in the fall of that year, hav- 
ing travelled over 9,000 miles. This expedition 
was fitted out under the direction of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and executed by officers 
in its service at the public expense. It was under- 
taken on the recommendation of the President, 
communicated in a message to Congress in 1803. 


discovered by a citizen of the United States, and it 
resulted in a survey—necessarily cursory—of the 
main southern branch of the river, of the principal 


stream to its mouth from the junction of the latter || 


with it, and of a portion of Clarke’s river, which | 
empties into the northern branch between the 48th 
This was the first 
exploration of the Columbia made subsequently to | 
1792, when it was ascended by Gray, its discov- 
erer, some twenty miles, and five months after 


| by a detachment from Vancouver’s party, under | 
| 


Broughton, about one hundred miles, from its | 
mouth. 


It is also to be considered that the expedition of 


| Lewis and Clarke was undertaken immediately 


after the cession of the territory of Louisiana to 


to include all the country drained by the Missis- | 
sippi and its tributaries to their head waters. It 
was also the understanding at the time that it was 


westward from the Lake of the Woods indefinite- | 


y Mr. Monroe, in a paper presented to Lord | 
arrowby in 1804, at London, stated that it had | 


| been so settled by commissaries appointed by | 


France and England under the treaty of Utrecht; | 


as to the fact of such a line having been agreed on; | 
but after nearly a century and a half, it is ques- 
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tionable whether an arrangement which had been 
acquiesced in [Colonel Benton here added—** and 
acted on”} as having been made by the compe- 
tent authority at the proper time, can be denied, 
even though no authentic record of the meeting of 
the commissaries can be found.* Other persons 
were employed by the Government to survey the 
southern portions of Louisiana; and these con- 
temporaneous expeditions must be regarded by 
the world as a public manifestation of the imten- 
tion of the United States to assert all the rights she 
might justly claim by discovery or otherwise to 
the sovereignty of the country between the Missia- 
sippi and the Pacific ocean. 

In 1806 Mr. Frazer, an agent of the Northwest 
Company, formed an establishment on Frazer’s 
lake in the 54th parallel of latitude; and this was 
the first establishment ever made by British sub- 
jects west of the Rocky mountains. — 

* In March, 1811, the Pacifie Fur Company, of 
which John Jacob Astor, of New York, was the 
principal, formed an establishment at Astoria, on 
the south bank of the Columbia river, about ten 
miles from its mouth, having first established them- 
selves on the north bank; and this was the first 
settlement ever made on the Columbia or in the 
territory watered by that river or its tributaries, 
excepting two temporary establishments in 1809 
and 1810, formed also by American citizens, which 
were soon abandoned in consequence of the diffi- 
culty of obtaining provisions, and other embarrass- 
ments. The Astoria company also tormed an es- 
tablishment in 1811, on the Okanagan, a tibutary 
entering the Columbia on the north side, between 


_ the 48th and 49th parallels of latitude; and in 1812 


another near it on the Spokan, also a tributary of 
the great river. 

In 1813 the Pacific Company, in consequence of 
the embarrassments growing out of the war of 18]2 
with Great Britain, sold ** its establishments, furs, 
and stock in hand’’ (including the posts on the 
Okanagan and the Spokan) to the Northwest Com- 
pany; and afew days afterwards the British sloop- 
of-war Raccoon arrived, took possession of the 
place, and hoisted the British flag. 

By the treaty of Ghent, ratified by us in 1815, it 
was supulated that ‘all territory, places, and pos- 
sessions whatsoever taken by either party from the 
other during the war, or which may be taken after 
the signing of this treaty, excepting only the islands 
hereinafter mentioned, shall be restored without 
delay.’’ 

In compliance with this stipulation, the establish- 
ment at Astoria was restored to the United States, 
The compliance was full, unconditional, and with- 
out reservation of any sort. No claim was set up 
by Great Britain in her written communications 
with the United States on this subject, at the time 
of the restoration, in respect to any right of sover- 
eignty or domain in the territory thus restored. 
The British Minister at Washington had, it is true, 
a year before objected to the restoration, on the 
ground that the place had been purchased by the 
Northwest Company, and that it had ‘*heen taken 
possession of in his Majesty’s name, and had been 
since considered as forming part of his Majesty’s 
dominions.’” The objection was virtually aban- 
doned by the restoration; and as the place was re- 
stored without a written protest or reservation, the 


|| ground of the objection may be regarded as having 
| been considered wholly untenable by those who 
| took it. i 


In this transaction, as in all others rela- 


| ting to the territory of Oregon, the Government of 


the United States maintained, in clear and unequiv- 
ocal terms, its right of sovereignty. In its instruc- 


| tions to Captain Biddle in 1817, it directed him to 


ossessions in North || 


| proceed to the mouth of the Columbia, and there 
| to assert the claim of the United States to the 


sovereignty of the adjacent country, in a friendly 


|, and peaceable manner, and without the employ- 


ment of force.’? This order he executed on the 
9th of August, 1818, by taking formal possession 
of the country on the river. The formal restora- 
tion of Astoria was made on the 6th of October, 
1818; and in fourteen days afterwards (on the 20th 
October) a convention was agreed on by the Uni- 
ted States and Great Britain, containing the follow- 
ing article: 

“Arr. 3. Itis agreed that any country that may 


|| © be claimed by either party on the northwest coast 


* See an elaborate examination of the question in Green 
how’s Oregon, page 276. 
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he free and open for the term of ten years from 
the date of the signature of the present conven- 
tion, to the vessels, citizens, and subjects of the 
two Powers: it being well understood that this 
agreement is not to be construed to the prejudice 


- 


- 


* 


- 


tracting parties may have to any part of the said 


‘ 


country, nor shall it be taken to affect the claims 
of any other Power or State to any part of the 


‘1 


Ine parties 


* putes and differences among themselves,” 


On the 6th of August, 1827, the main provisions 


of the foregoing article were renewed by the fol- | 


lowine convention: 

*Anr. 1. All the provisions of the third article 
of the convention concluded between the United 
States of America and his Majesty the King of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and I[re- 
land, on the 20th of October, 1818, shall be, and 
they are hereby, further indefinitely extended and 
continued in force, in the same manner as if all 
the provisions of the said article were herein spe- 
cifically recited, 

“Ary. 2. It shall be competent, however, to 
either of the contracting parties, in case either 


- 


* 


. 


* 


- 


. 


- 


ber, 1828, on giving due notice of twelve months 
to the other contracting party, to annul and abro- 
gate this convention; a it shall, in such case, be 
accordingly entirely annulled and abrogated, after 
the expiration of the said term of service. 

‘Arr. 3. Nothing contained in this convention, 
or in the third article of the convention of the 
20th October, 1818, hereby continued in force, 
shall be construed to impair, or in any manner 
affect, the claims which either of the contracting 
* parties may have to any part of the country west- 
‘ward of the Stony or Rocky mountains.”’ 

On the basis of these two treaties the relations of 
the two countries in respect to Oregon now rest; 
and in order to ascertain what are the rights of the 
contracting parties to the territory in dispute, we 
must revert to the year 1818, to the statu quo be- 
fore they were entered into; for if, as has been 
seen, nothing contained in the treaties can preju- 
dice in any manner their respective claims, no acts 
done since by settlement or otherwise can create, 
in respect to the territory in question, any rights 
which did not exist then. 

This position was taken with characteristic vigor 
and brevity by the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina, (Mr. Cannoun,] sitting before me, 
in a note dated the 3d of September, 1844, and ad- 
dressed to Mr. Pakenham, while the Senator was 
acting in the capacity of a negotiator. 

Sur, | wish to be distinetly understood on this 
point, for the reason that the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, in which the Northwest Company has been 
me? red, has for several vears been extending its 


. 


. 


- 


- 


. 


establishments; and because, in the negotiations 
between the British Government and ours, it has 


been once, at least, if not more than once, intima- 
ted by the former that British subjects had interests 
there which it was bound to protect. These estab- 


lishments have been made with full knowledge of 


of America, westward of the Stony mountains, | 
shall, together with its harbors, bays, and creeks, 
and the navigation of all rivers within the same, | 


of any claim which either of the two high con- | 


seid country; the only object of the high contract- | 
in that respect being to prevent dis- 


should think fit, at any time after the 20th Octo- | 


' with the United States in Oregon; and she will 
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eignty of the country by its immediate contiguity 
to California, of which she had the undisputed and 
undivided possession, with the exception of two 
temporary establishments by the Russians between 
the bay of St. Francisco and Cape Mendocino, 
which were made to facilitate their trade in furs, 
and by permission of the Spanish Government. It 
is true she had not kept up her establishments 
north of Cape Mendocino; but no others had been 
formed in the same localities; and her rights of dis- 
covery, therefore, were not superseded by rights 
of occupation on the part of other nations in any 
portion of the territory in dispute, excepting so far 
as they may have been derived from the American 
and British establishments, to which I am about to 
refer, 

The United States had discovered the Columbia 
river, and ascended it at the time of the discovery 
to the distance of twenty-five miles from its mouth. 
She had also discovered Bulfinch’s Harbor, between 
the Columbia and the Strait of Fuca. She had 
examined the country watered by the Columbia 
and some of its tributaries, and she had formed 
establishments within it at four different periods— 
in 1809, 1810, 1811, and 1812—the most southerly 
near the mouth of the Columbia, and the most north- 
erly between the forty-eighth and forty-ninth paral- 
lels of latitude. Spain claimed to have discovered 
the Columbia seventeen years before Gray entered | 
it; but in 182] she ceded all her rights to the country 
north of 42° to the United States, by treaty, and thus 
gave us a title to the territory watered by the river, 
which Great Britain ought never to have questioned. 
By virtue of the same act of cession, her entire right 
to the coast became vested in us. 

In the course of the public discussions in respect 
to Oregon, the United States has been charged 


| possession of the country by Broughton on the 


| to be foundec 








with dishonor and bad faith in setting up a claim 
to that territory, Ist, by discovery, through the 


the rights of Spain. For, as has been said, if the 
first ground was tenable, she could not, without 
inconsistency, set up a claim on the second, be- 
cause she had virtually denied the second by as- | 
suming the first as the basis of her right. But, 
sir, is it not quite possible for two nations to pos- 
sess rights by contiguity, or to acquire them by 
discovery, neither perfect, but capable of being 
rendered so by a merger of both in one? Great 
Britain herself claims a right of joint occupancy 


certainly not deny that a cession of her right to | 
us, or ours to her, would create a perfect title to 
the country, without affording cause for any im- 
putation of dishonor to either. 

Great Britain, in 1818, had surveyed the Strait | 
of Fuca, after its outlines were known; but she 
had made no discoveries on the coast which were | 


great districts previously known and visited. She | 
may have had establishments in the valley of the | 
Columbia; but if so, | have not been able to ascer- 
tain the fact. She had discovered Frazer’s river, 
which empties into the Surait of Fuca at the forty- 
ninth parallel of latitude; she had traced it from 
its source to its mouth; she had formed an estab- 
lishment on it near the fifty-fourth parallel; and it | 
only remains to settle by the testimony of facts the | 
geographical relation which this river and its valley | 


| which it attaches. 








pany, on which Great Britain has conferred | 
and most important powers in respect to thee 
try west of the Rocky mountains. 


arge 
oun- 
Indeed, these 


| establishments rest upon no legal concession, even 


by herself, which confers any right of domain 
The Hudson’s Ba Company has a mere right of 
exclusive trade with the Indians, without the priv. 
ilege of acquiring any title to the soil in Orevon- 
and in this respect the privileges of the Company 
differ materially from shies conferred on it in ree 
lation to the territory it possesses upon Hudson’s 


| Straits. 


I also pass by, as idle, the formalities of takine 
5 
Columbia, and Vancouver in the Strait of Fuca— 
formalities a long time before performed in number- 
less localities by the Spaniards—especially as those 
of the British navigators were unaccompanied b 


| actual settlement and occupation, and were in di- 


rect violation of a treaty which those officers were 
sent out to execute. 

I have endeavored, Mr. President, in the first 
part of my remarks, to maintain the Spanish title 
to the northwest coast of America. I regard all at- 
tempts to disparage it as antiquated and obsolete, 

| upon partial and illiberal views of 
the subject. It 1s unnecessary to say to you, sir, 
or the Senate, that antiquity is the highest element 
of title, if the chain can be traced down unbroken 
and entire to our own times. The Spanish title to 
the northwest coast is almost coeval with the voy- 


| ages of Columbus. It is consecrated by discovery 


as high as the 43d parallel of latitude by the lapse 
of more than three centuries; as high as the 48th 


| by the lapse of two centuries and a half; and 
/as high as the 54th by the lapse of more than 
|, Seventy years. 

puted and unimpeached by any antagonist claim 
; ! || or pretension to territorial rights. 
agency of her own citizens; and 2d, by cession of |) firmed and perfected by occupation as high as 
| 49° 30’ half a century ago. 


Sixty years ago it stood undis- 
It was con- 


During the succeed- 
ing twenty years, it was not superseded by rights 


| of occupation on the part of other nations, unless 
it be to the limited extent I have stated. 
| the last thirty years, all rights have been suspend- 


During 


ed by treaty arrangements between the only two 
Powers who can, with any face, set up a claim to 
the exercise of sovereignty over the territory to 
In the consideration of national 
interests in territorial possessions, It is a narrow 


| view to bind down sovereign States to all the rigor- 


ous technicalities of private tenures. Great prin- 


|| ciples of national right, viewed liberally, and ap- 
|| plied according to the proclaimed intentions of the 


parties, are the only guides worthy of statesmen 


| or Governments in the settlement of questions of 
| sovereignty over the unoccupied portions of the 


es | earth we inhabit. The object of Spain, in respect 
/ not comprehended within the boundaries of the || 


to the northwest coast, was settlement—permanent 
occupation. The object of Great Britain was com- 


| merce, traffic, transient occupation. 'Tested by the 


principles I have stated, I cannot hesitate to con- 
sider the Spanish title to the northwest coast of 
America, which has of late been so much dispar- 


| aged, as vesting in us rights which are unimpeach- 


able. 

I said at the commencement of my remarks that 
one of my objects was, to defend the Spanish title, 
by stating the historical facts on which it rests. ] 


a se ae ae ee oe. a. a. a 
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is th the stipulations of the conventions entered into be- bear to the river and valley of the Columbia.* have performed the task which I allotted to myself. 

i tween the two countries; and on no ground, even I pass by, as unconnected with the question, for || [ will only add that, with what I have said, | am 
; oe Ei the cround of equity, can any claim be set up on the reasons | have assigned, all settlements made |; content, so far as lam concerned, to leave the whole 
eee, the basis of these newly-created interests, ‘To | SUbsequently to 1818 by the Hudson’s Bay Com- || question where it now is, in the hands of the Ad- 
Be Se vais agree to suspend the settlement of the controversy, _+—~ || ministration, relying on its firmness and its sense 
; + 5 oon Chas Gidvask Qhien enter dame hr ath <a en wane * There is no reasonable ground to doubt that the Spaniards || of rectitude to sustain our just rights, and to respect 
eat isi ; : sane discovered the mouth of Frazer’s river; but the locality did | eat vials f othe 

ay ties during the suspension new arguments in favor |) pot appear to me to be so distinctly settled as to authorize || the just mghts of others. 


of its own side of the question, ts not only repug- || me to assume it as a fact in the text. On referring to Van- So conscious is Great Britain of the invalidity of 


Sd hes 
ieee, Ee 
Sioned ats, 





if nant to every rule of fairness, but it is a Violation | Couver’s Journal, volume 2, page 187, it will be seen thathe || her title, that she does not venture to assert a right 

ai of the letter'as well as the spirit of the agreement, poneed noe te as con nemiy Eakee te =e | to the exclusive sovereignty of any portion of ~ 

§ Sy ; and tends to the defeat of the very object in view extending northwardly from Cape Roberts about seven miles. || territory. In 1826 she claimed only a right od pe 
i at in making it. Cape Roberts is the southern point of the river, and itis in- || occupancy, In common with other powers; . . 
F He Let us see, then, what discoveries had been | trseeted by the 49th parallel of latitude. At page 212 of the || denied the right of exclusive dominion in the Uni- 


same volume, it will be seen that, after meeting Galiano and 


made, and what establishments formed, in I8I1&. 
Those of Spam were paramount to all others, 
She had visited and explored the whole coast from 


Valdes near Point Grey, (a few miles north of the river,) as 
he states at page 209, Vancouver says: “ I showed them the 
sketch I had made of our excursion, and pointed out the only 


ted States. While insisting that she was entitled 
**to place her claims at least upon a parity with 
those of the United States,” she has constantly re- 


| latitude, the boundary between her and us from the 





| spot which I conceived we had left unexamined, nearly | 
| 


he California, where she had permanent establish- hase . fused to divide the territory at the 49th parallel of 
ry ments, to the most northerly line of the territory | the head of Burrard’s channel: they seemed much surprised 
= ts nents, U e most northerly > O e ory that we had not found a river said to exist in the region we || ne—e 
in dispute. She had discovered the Strait of Juan | had been exploring, and named by one of their officers Rio || Lake of the Woods to the Rocky eta h 
: é Le de Fuca, and formed an establishment within it, || Blancho, in ye open we merrony prime minister of Spain; || line which would have severed eee b P 
ee ask =Qo i : 7a r which river these gentemen had sought thus far to no pur- in immediate contiguity with it, into two 
Fae I think, in 1792. She had discovered Nootka | pose.” There can be no doubt that this was Frazer’s river, || country in guilty ’ 


Be Sound, and established herself there. And she was 


| parts so nearly equal, as to leave her no reasonable 
strengthened in her claims to the absolute sover- | 


as there is no other stream in the region Vancouver “ ha : ivisi 
” | ground, even on the score of an equitable division, 


been exploring.” 
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for the continuance of a controversy. Her desire 
for territorial extension in this quarter is for the 

urpose of establishing her colonial dominion over 
districts of country bordering on us, and confining 
our settlements within narrower limits. Our con- 
test for territorial rights, which we consider indis- 
putable, has no object but to enable our citizens to 
extend themselves to our natural boundary—the 
Pacific. Her interest is remote and contingent; 
ours is direct and certain. Hers is the interest of 
a State in a distant country which she wishes to 


colonize; ours is the interest of a country in its | 


own proper territory and settlements. She is not 
content with subjecting to her sway the fertile and 
opulent regions of the East; but she comes now 
thousands of miles across the ocean to dispute with 
us the dominion of the uninhabited wilderness, and 
curtail the area for our expansion. With the least 
disposition on her part to listen to the sugges- 
tions of reason and justice, this question would 
long ago have been settled on the fair and honor- 
able terms of compromise—nay, sir, on the terms 
of concession—which we have more than once 
proposed. 

I am sure that in the course of our Government 
in relation to Great Britain, in our negotiations, 
and in the treaties which have been formed between 
us, no evidence will be found of a desire on our 
part to encroach on her rights, or to adjust any of 
the questions which have arisen between us on 
other terms than those of justice and liberality. 
The settlement of the northeastern boundary—one 
of the most delicate and difficult that has ever arisen 
between us—affords a striking evidence of our de- 
sire to maintain with her the most friendly under- 
standing. We ceded to her a portion of territory 
which she deemed of vital importance as a means 


of military communication between the Canadas | 


and her Atlantic provinces, and which will give her 
a great advantage in a contest with us. The meas- 
ure was sustained by the constituted authorities 
of the country, and I have no desire or intention to 


call its wisdom in question. But it proves that we | 
were not unwilling to afford Great Britain any fa- | 


cility she required for consolidating her North 
American possessions—acting in peace as though 
war was not to be expected between the two coun- 
tries. If we had cherished any ambitious designs in 
respect to them—if we had had any other wish than 
that of continuing on terms of amity with her and 
them—this great military advantage would never 
have been conceded to her. 

On the other hand, I regret to say that her course 
towards us hae been a course of perpetual encroach- 
ment. But, sir, I will not look back upon what is 
ae for the purpose of reviving disturbing recol- 
ections. Yet I am constrained to say, that in re- 
spect to Oregon, I consider her legislation as a vir- 
tual infraction of the conventions of 1818 and 1827 
By an act of Parliament passed in 1821, she has 


extended the jurisdiction, power, and authority of | 


her courts of judicature in Upper Canada over the 
whole Indian territory in North America, * not 
within her own provinces, or within any civil gov- 
ernment of the United States,”’ and of course em- 


bracing the territory of Oregon. She has given | 
them cognizance of every wrong and injury to the | 
person and to property, real ee commit- | 


ted within the territory, and has declared that every 


person whatsoever (not British subjects alone, but | 


every person whatsoever) residing in it shall be 
amenable to these courts. Nay, sir, she has au- 
thorized the Crown to establish courts within the 
territory itself, with power to try criminal offences 
not punishable with death, and also civil causes to 
a limited amount—I believe €200—about $1,000. 


She has thus assumed to exercise over this terri- | 


tory one of the highest attributes of national sov- 
ereignty—that of deciding upon rights of property 
and punishing violations of the criminal laws she 
has extended over them. She could hardly have 
asserted a more absolute sovereignty than she has 
done by this unqualified extension of her laws and 
the jurisdiction of her courts over a territory in 
which she admits that she has no other rizht but 
that of a joint occupancy. I am aware that she has 
disavowed the intention of enforcing her criminal 
laws against citizens of the United States. But if 
Senators will turn to the documents accompan ing 
the President’s Message, they will see that the I ud- 
son’s Bay Company ) a much more summary 


| more powerfully than the arm of force, 
therefore, immediate war to be out of the question. 


| future may bring forth. 
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tablish themselves on the north side of the Colum- 
bia, in the neighborhood of its setuements. Their 
condition is not bettered, if this exemption from 
the operation of the British statute is to be ex- 
changed for a forcible process of ejection without 
law. 

Under these circumstances, what is the duty of 
the United States? As 1 do not intend to intrude 
myself on the attention of the Senate again, without 
absolute necessity, on any question relating to Ore- 
gon, I desire to say now that I shall vote for the 
notice to terminate the convention ef 1818, con- 
unued in force by that of 1827—a convention which 
Great Britain treats as recognising a right of joint 
occupancy, but which has in reality been for her 
an exclusive occupancy of the whole territory 
north of the Columbia. I am in favor of extend- 
ing the authority of our laws and the jurisdic- 
tion of our courts over the territory; and in doing 
so, I would, while the conventien is in force, spe- 
cially except British subjects, and direct them, 
when charged with infractions of our laws, to be 
delivered up to the nearest British authorities. I 
would make this reservation, for the express pur- 
pose of preventing, as far as possible, a conflict of 
Jurisdiction, and to avoid all cause for imputing to 
us a disregard of treaties, or a desire to produce col- 
lision or disagreement of any sort. And in order 
to facilitate the extension of the authority of the 
Union over our fellow citizens in that remote dis- 
trict of our country, and to remove, as far as pos- 
sible, the obstacles to a more free and efficient in- 
tercourse between us and them, I would establish 
at once a chain of military posts, with competent 
garrisons and armaments, from the remotest navi- 
gable waters which flow into the Mississippi, to 
the eastern face of the Rocky mountains, stopping 
there so long as the convention continues im force. 


| Duty, honor, policy—all demand these measures 


at our hands: and I trust they will be executed 

with promptitude and decision, 
Will these measures produce war? 

lieve that they will. 


I cannot be- 
I cannot believe it, because 


they furnish no just ground of provocation. The 
|| right to give the notice is reserved by treaty. The 


right of extending our laws over Oregon is a right 


similar to that which Great Britain has already 


| exercised for a quarter of acentury. ‘The establish- 


ment of a chain of posts to the Rocky mountains 
wholly within our own territory, invades no right 
in others. It has been-inferred, from an expression 
ina public document, that there is danger of an im- 
mediate war, and that a sudden blow may be struck. 
Sir, I cannot believe it. A war waged against us on 
account of any one or all of the measures referred to, 
would be a war of plain, unmixed aggression. No 
nation, in the present age, could embark in such a 
contest, without drawing down upon herself the con- 
demnation of all civilized communities. She would | 
find herself opposed and restrained by public opin- 
ion, which, in our day, rules the conduct of nations 


{ hold, 


Nor can eventual war take place, unless the asser- 


tion of our just rights shall be forcibly resisted. || 


But I will not venture to pass judgment on what the 
Collisions may grow out 
of these measures—collisions ripening, through in- 
fluences and events which we may be unable to 
control, into open warfare. 


great principles of political right, self-government, 
freedom, individual rights, all suffer when the voice 


of the law is silenced by the tumult of war. ‘*In- || 


ter arma silent leges,’’ is an adage, of the truth of 
which history has furnished too many fatal proofs, 
I would do much to avert such a calamity, I would 
do anything not inconsistent with the public henor, 
to avoid a contest which would be disastrous to 
both parties, no matter what should be its final issue. 
But beyond this I never can go. And if exemp- 
tion from war can only be purchased by a surren- 
der of our just rights, I cannot consent to make 
the purchase, But if war cannot be averted, I 
trust we shall not commit the great error of under- 
valuing our adversary. With some opportunity 
of observing the condition of Great Britain near 
at hand, I have no hesitation in saying that she 
was never capable of greater efforts than she is at 
the present moment, I know that her inordinate 
distension contains within itself an element of vi- 


method of disposing of American citizens, who es- |: tal weakness, It is not in the order of human so- 


21 





I should deeply de- || 
plore such a result. The interests of humanity, || 


| cerns t ee 
'tem. Though apparently confined to an extensive 
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ciety that so extended a dominion should remain 
long unbroken. But I have not yet been able 
to detect, in the condition of her body politic, 
the unerring symptoms of that decay which pre- 
cedes and works out the dissolution of empires, 
She has great abuses to struggle against. The 
Senator from Ohio has well and graphicaily de- 
scribed them. She has enormous burdens to sus- 
tain; but she has great strength to bear them. 
Her soldiers are not like those of Rome in her lat- 
ter days, enervated in vigor and relaxed in dis- 
eipline. You will find them in every quarter of the 
globe, under the fiery heat of the equator, and 
amid the frosts of the aretic circle, braving the ele- 
ments, and setting danger and toil, in every form, 
at defiance. But, sir, | pretend not, with my nar- 
row foresight, to look into the future. : 
sible that her hour may be near at hand. But we 
know that the last struggle of the man is 
always the most desperate, and sometimes the most 
dangerous to the antagonist who has brought him 
to the ground. 

I say this in no spirit of timidity. [ say it in 
a spirit of prudent forecast—with the desire that 
we may ¢o into the contest, if it shail come, with 
the assurance that we have to deal with a strone 
adversary and nota weak one; and that our prep 
aration may be commensurate with the means of 
offence to which we shall be exposed. | have no 
doubt of our ability both to defend ourselves, and 
to vive back effective blows in return. We were 
never so strong as we are at the present moment: 
strong in our position, strong in our means, strong 
in the spirit and energy of our people. Our de- 
fenceless condition has been greatly overstated. 
We have been told that our eoast is denuded. | 
have heard, whether on this floor or elsewhere | 
do not know, that there is scarcely a gun mounted 
for the defence of the commercial metropolis of 
my own State. ‘There cannot be a greater error. 
There are hundreds of guns, of heavy calibre, in 
the city of New York, ready, at the very hour in 
which I speak, to receive an assailant, and as 
many more, which ean be placed in position in 
an emergency, and this independently of guns 
afloat. In thirty days I believe the city might be 
rendered, with a skilful engineer, and with the 
means which might be placed at his command, 
prepared—well prepared—against a maritime as- 
sault. But, sir, [ turn away from all these fore- 
bodines of evil. I have confidence in the contin- 
uance of peace. I believe the good sense of beth 
countries will revolt at a contest which can bring 
no good to either, and secure an adjustment of 
existing difficulties on terms honorable to both, 
Such is my conviction. But, sir, if [am deceiv- 
ed, then I have only to say that, while | would be 
constrained by nothing but overruling necessity 
to take up the sword, yet, if the necessity shall 
come, I trust we shall never consent to lay it down 
until the rights and the honor of the conntry shall 
have been fully vindicated. 


It is pos- 
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SPEECH OF MR. DICKINSON, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In THE Senate, February 24, 1846. 


On the Resolution for terminating the joint occu- 
pancy of Oregon. 


Mr. DICKINSON rose and addressed the Sen- 
ate on the special order of the day—the joint 
resolution of notice, and the amendments thereto. 
He spoke as follows: 


Mr. Present: The question which I am now 
about to discuss, in some of its most interesting 
and important relations, is one which deeply con- 

™ well-being of our political and sovial sys- 


region of country on our western border, it spreads 
far beyond where human vision can penetrate, and 
rises above all physical considerations. To under- 
stand it adequately in all its bearings, and enable 
ourselves to judge of it dispassionately according 
to its great merits, it is necessary we should trace 
back the pathway of civilization, and learn some- 
thing of the action and motives of those connected 
with its earliest history. Towards the close of 
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the fifieenth century, we find the Portuguese en- 
eaged in examining the coast of Africa iu a south- 
erly and easterly direction, in the hope of finding 
a pas wre lo the Indian ocean, in which they were 
stimulated by the bull of Pope Nicholas V., as- 
rigning to them the rights of conquest, sovereign- 
ty, and trade, exclusively, in Pagan lands which 
they might discover in that direction; and after the 
reurn of Columbus from his first voyage, the 
oouited sovereigns ol paw obtained a like authori- 
ty, from Pope Alexander V1., for all lands and 
xens which they might diseover in the west, not 
before discovered or oc upied by a Christian prince 
Under this ¢ xtraordinary, but at that 
time recognised authority, the sovereigns of Spain 
nnd the king of Pertugal—two of the greatest ma- 
rite Powers of Kurope—framed what they were 
please d to call the * partition of the ocean,”’ by 
drawing a line 370 leagues west of the Cape De 
Verd islands: and assigned all that portion of the 
glohe east of it Lo Portugal, and that west of it to 
spun. The 


eXtraordipary sumulus, which sought its develop- 


or yu ople. 


SLCCeSS of ( Solumbus lent Lo pun au 


ment in geographical discovery, territorial acquisi- 
lion, and. the promotion of physical science, aud 
even in indulging a morbid supersution in the 
prosecution of its idle vagaries. li 1512 Ponce de 
Leon, a Spaniard of burth and fortune, i three 
vessels, fited out at his own expense, while cruts- 
ing among the newly-discovered islands, seeking 
for that spring se loug desired by the Orientals, 
which was to endue with perpetual youth all who 
hathed in its waters, discovered L'lorida. LDalboa, 
Governor of Santa Maria, a Spanish colony near 
Darien, whilst searching for an ocean in the west 
whose shores he believed to be paved with gold, 
after much sullering, privaftion, and fatigue, dis- 
eovered the Pacifie, and, entering into its waters, 
proclaimed, with outstre tehed sword, that he took 
sossession mm the name of his king and master. 

in 1520, Magellan, a Portuguese in the service 
of Spain, discovered the straits bearing his name, 
throush which he sailed into the ocean discovered 
by Balboa, and which he named the Pacific, by 
reasen of its peaceful bosom. About this time 
Mexico, which was discovered in 1518, was con- 
quered, and Spain became the wealthiest nauion of 
Kurope, and prosecute d for a ume her discoveries 
explorations, and conquests, parucularly upon the 
western coast of North America. l’rom the time 
of the discovery of this ocean up to 1810, Mr, D, 
said he had collected from all the sources within 
his reach a connected history of the title to the 
Oregon territory. lt would, however, occupy 
more time than he had allotted to himself on this 
oceasion to go through that history in detail; and 
he had great pleasure in passing over it, since the 
able and excellent commentary on that branch of 
the subject by his colleague, |Mr. Dix.] He would 
therefore content himself with little inore than a 
mere allusion to a few historical facts, not for the 
purpose of tracing the history, but of presenting 
the points from which his deductons would be 
drawn. ‘To all suchas were kind enough to listen 
to his remarks, and who should honor lim by read- 
ing any report of them, he would say that he should 
relieve them of all inferences as to conclusions: and, 
iherefore, when speaking of Oregon, he desired to 
be understood as speaking of that region of coun- 
try bordering on the Pacific, bounded on the south 
by latitude 42°, and on the north by 54° 40". He 
intended to show clearly what were the rights of 
the re spective parties 5 and not believing that any 
Christian nation, much less England, would go to 
war for even a profitable wrong, and not proposing 
to give up a right if she should, he should discuss 
the question with the same freedom as though it 
were the custom of nations to resort to a court of 

yattle, 

Territory might be acquired by a nation in va- 
rious ways, and, among others, by treaty, by con- 
quest, by discovery, or by contiguity. ‘Treaty and 
conquest explained themselves. Discovery, in its 
general sense, was described as follows, in a treatise 
on international law, by Marien, Professor of Law 
in the University of Gotungen: 

* From the moment a nation has taken possession of a 
territory in right of first ececupier, and with the design to 
establish themselves there for the future, they become the 
absolute and sole proprietors of it, and all that it contains ; 


and have a right to exclude all other nations from it, to use | 
t. and dispose of it as they think proper ; provided, however, 


— for their ultima ratio, instead of the field of 
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that they do not, in anywise, encroach on the rights of other 
nauions.”” 

*'The case is but little different, strictly speaking, when, 
in right of legitimate conquest, a nation seizes ona territory 
which is ceded to it atthe peace.” 


Mr. D. said, it is a general principle that the 
discovery of the leading geographical features of 
a territory is a discovery of the whole. ‘The dis- 
covery of a river, either of its mouth or head- 
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waters, is a discovery, not of the river merely, | 


but of the territory drained by it; and if the terri- 
tory have natural or political boundaries, the. dis- 


covery embraces the entire region limited by them. | 
In this case the political boundaries of the terri- | 


tory being defined, no question can arise on that 
point; and we have therefore only to address our- 
selves to the que stion of the title to the particular 
section of country. Contiguity may come in aid 
of discovery; and when the discovered territory 
is contiguous to the possessions of those making 
it, the title is thereby strengthened, and discovery 
of an inferior character will be sufficient. Even 
contguity will carry a title without discovery, if 
the possession of the territory be necessary to the 
interest and convenience of the adjacent power, 
and no other power will be permitted to take pos- 
session. Under these general rules, the law of 


nations—a code which experience, has suggested, | 


and religion, morality, and civilization have ap- 
proved—assigns the territory to the Government 
which shall discover it as the reward of its enter- 
prise. Nor does a subsequent, more perfect, and 
minute discovery supersede the first. The first 
discovery, although it may not be minute and 
complete—although it may not ascertain all the 
geographical features of the country—yet, if it 
have ascertained the leading features, then it is a 
discovery of the country, and carries with it all 
the advantages of a pert et discovery. Though 
occupation should follow, it need not immediately 
succeed discovery. But there must be an intent 
to follow up the discovery by oceupation. Itisa 
question of intent—of good faith. And that ques- 
tion must be settled by an examination of the mo- 
tves and intentions of the party, as far as they 
can be ascertained; and hence the allusion to the 
circumstances which preceded the discovery of 
this territory. [tis not contended that the Papal 
authority conferred any title. But it was at that 
time, and with that people, recognised as authori- 
ty—as the highest authority in Europe, and there- 
fore shows that in discovering, exploring, and 


taking possession, they believed they had title, | 


and intended to oceupy; and although it is no title 
of itself, it comes in aid of, and fortifies the title 
by discovery—shows that the discovery was not 
accidental, but that every movement relating to it 
was the positive and eflicient act of sovereignty. 


In no instance from the period when the Spanish | 


first landed on its shores—from the first expedition 
authorized by the Government—was there an act 
except under its authority and sanction. As early 
as 1543, the exploration of the coast was com- 
menced with the view of exercising sovereignty 
over the territory. The first large expedition 
which they planned was in 1540; but by reason of 
a mutiny m the Mexican provinces, it failed. The 
next was in 1543, by Ferrelo, who explored as 
far north as 43°, The next was by Juan de Fuca, 
who discovered the straits which now bear his 
name, in 1592. As this voyage and this discovery 
had been questioned, he would produce an author- 


ity which he trusted would not be disputed by any |) 


who advocated the British title on this or the other | 


side of the water. 


The authority to which he re- | 


ferred was the London Quarterly Review for 1816. | 


ln speaking of this territory, and of the voyage 

of De Fuca, the reviewer remarks as follows: 
“His real name was Apostolos Valerianus. The story 

told to Mr. Michael Lok, consul tor the Turkey merchants 


at Aleppo, was a plain and no doubt a true one—that he was | 


plundered in a Manilla ship oif Cape Calitornia by one Can- 
dish, (Cavendish, who states his having found a Greek pilot 
in one of the ships he plundered,) an Englishman; that he 
was afterwards sent by the Viceroy of Mexico to discover 


the Strait of Aman, but owing to a mutiny in the squadron, | 
he returned; that in 1599 he was again sent on this dis- | 
covery; that be entered a strait between 47° and 48° of lat- | 


itude, and sailed above twenty days in a broad sea; and that, 
opposed by savages clothed in skins, he returned to Aca- 
puico. The lite Bishop of Salisbury, rather indiscreetly, bas 
pronounced this story of De Fuca * the fabric of imposture ;’ 


for the ink was scareely dry which transmitted to posterity | 


this hasty opinion, when the strait and the savages were 
recognised by Meares and others in the very spot pointed 


. Out by the old Greek pilot, to whom moderna geographers | 


have rendered tardy justice, by assigning to the strait he ¢)g 
covered the name of Juan de Fuca.” 

This was a inigh if nota conclusive authority, pul i 
lished in London thirty years ago, under the ey, 
of the British Ministry, where it would have hee, 
corrected, doubtless, if erroneous; for in all thy 
related to her foreign policy Great Britain had jy 
divisions. 

Next was the expedition of Viscaino, in 1603 
He explored as far as 43°, and then sailed fay, 
Madrid, for the purpose of obtaining liberty to pe- 
turn and establish settlements and garrisons wyo; 
the territory. He obtained this authority and 
turned, having been promised by Spain mean 
sustain the settlements which he should make 
died in 1608, as he was about entering upon his 
enterprise. From about this time, however, Spai, 
for nearly a century and a half suspended the {yr- 
ther prosecution of her explorations and discoye; 
ies. She was then torn by intestine broils ayd 
cabinet intrigues, and was at war, at times, wit! 
almost every nation of Europe. But after the peac: 
of 1763 her enerzies revived, and she resumed th: 
exploration of the coast; and for the purpose o 
doing go with greater vigor, and extending her se 
tlements, a distinct department, called the Marine 
Department of San Blas, was established in Mex 
ico, Which was especially charged with discovering, 
exploring, and taking possession of this territory 
on the northwest coast, showing her continued de- 
termination to maintam her position, which had 
not been ehanged there from 1603 to 1774, no other 
Power having set up any claim or made any pre- 
tension whatever to any portion thercof. At this 


sl 


» and 


' time Perez undertook his voyage, charged to pro- 
) ’ 


ceed as far as 60°, and to explore the coast. He 
reached as high as 54°, and anchored in the bay 
afterwards ascertained to be Nootka. 

In 1775 Heceta and Quadra were directed to th: 
60th parallel, and thence to explore southerly and 
take possession. Heceta made land at 50°, and 
returning discovered, but could not euter, the Col- 
umbia. Quadra reached 56°, and returning ex 
plored hetween 45° and 42°, 

In 1787 Martinez was sent to escertain the char- 
acter of some Russian settlements which were fori 
ing near Prince William’s Sound, at about 60°, 
which Spain seems to have considered her limits. 
He returned and reported that such settlements 
were encroachments upon the Spanish territory; 
and it was made the subject of remonstrance by 
Spain to the Empress of Russia, who returned for 
answer that she had directed her subjects not to en- 
croach upon any part of ‘Spanish America; 
proving that this great Power, holding adjoining 
territory, recognised this as the possessions ot 
Spain. Martinez learned that two Russian ships 
were fitting out, and, as he understood, destined 
for Nootka, and hence his voyage to Nootka, wn- 
der the orders of his Government, to take absolute 
possession, and establish a settlement, and erect a 
fortification, which he did; and while there for this 
purpose he seized and condemned the vessels of 
Meares, which difficulty led to the Nootka conven- 
tion. About this time the Columbia, commanded 
by Captain Gray, of Boston, on a trading voyage 
in the Pacific, was permitted to refit in the island 
of Juan Fernandez; and the Spanish officer in charge 
of the island was cashiered because he did not seize 
her and her crew for trading where Spain claimed 
the exclusive right—proving the jealousy with 
which Spain regarded any encroachments upon 
that which she claimed before the world as her 
lawful possession. Nor had any other Power at 
this time pretended to claim or eXercise any Jjuris- 
diction whatever upon this territory. 

Spain had taken possession of the whole coast, 
and had exercised every act of sovereignty which 
she was capable of exercising over a savage region. 
Her officers had erected crosses, performed masses, 
and declared in the name of the sovereign that they 
took possession; and if they did not execute a com- 
slete chart of the coast and territory, all the lead- 
ing features were defined and had been named by 
the directions of the Spanish Government, who, 
believing that it was improper to bestow the names 


of persons 2 ge localities, had almost exhausted 


the names of the saints in her calendar. In 1800 
she held Louisiana, and this whole territory was 
contiguous to her Louisiana, Mexico, and Califor- 
nia possessions. This, then, was the title of Spain 


in L800: having discovered every leading geographi- 
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cal feature in the country—having explored it— 
»roclaimed hersovereignty over it—expelled others 
from it, and having placed herself in a position 
before the world as its Governor by the exercise 
of every possible act of sovereignty short of actual 
occupation, Which at that day was impracticable. 
In 1800 Spain transferred Louisiana to France with 
undefined western boundaries, and thus rested the 
Spanish title at that time. 

“The claim of our Government was as follows : 

In 1788, Gray and Kendrick, of Boston, under 
sea letters from Congress, went upon a trading 

voyage to the Pacific. Gray discovered the Colum- 
bia. but could not enter it. Both entered and sail- 
ed in the Straits of Fuca, wintered in Nootka, and 
spent the following summer there and along the 
yeighboring coast. 

In 1792 Captain Gray returned in the ship Colum- 
bia, and sailed up the Columbia twenty miles— 
naming it after his ship. 

In 1803 France transferred to our Government 
Louisiana, with undefined westerly boundaries, as 
she had received it from Spain; under which trans- 
fer, as well as the discovery of the Columbia by 
Captain Gray, this territory was claimed; and Mr. 
Jefierson, under the authority of Congress in 1805, 
sent a company of about fifty men, under Captains 
Lewis and Clarke, to explore and take posses- 
sion. 

In 1805 Lewis and Clarke entered upon this ex- 
vedition. They reached the mouth of the Columbia 
in the autumn of 1805; erected a building there, 
which they named Fort Clatsop; remained there 
during the winter, and thence, tracing the river up- 
wards, crossed the mountains, and returned to the 
States. 

In 1808 Mr. Henry, agent of the Missouri Fur 
Company, erected trading establishments upon the 
Lewis river; and in 1810 Mr. Astor, at the head of 
the Pacific Fur Company, erected Astoria, near the 
mouth of the Columbia. This was taken by the 


sritish in 1813, during the last war, and was re-— 


stored under the treaty of Ghent in 1818; in 1819, 
Spain, insisting that the Oregon territory was not 


transferred to France with Louisiana, assigned us | 


any rights she might have there above 42°, 

This presents the American claim, our Govern- 
ment having fixed the dividing line on the north 
with Russia at 54° 40’. 

Great Britain, for discovery, relies upon the voy- 
age of Sir Francis Drake, who visited the Pacific 
in 1578; the voyage of the great circumnavigator 
Captain Cook, in 1778, who touched at Cape Flatte- 
ry, near the Straits of Fuca, and anchored in Noot- 
ka; that of Meares in 1778, who sent a boat into 
the Straits of Fuca, but did not enter; that of Van- 
couver in 1792; and the discovery of the head wa- 
ters of Frazer’s river by Mackenzie in 1793. 

So far as Great Britain relied on the more perfect 
discoveries of her navigators, it might be worthy of 


remark that this could not apply to John Meares, | 


who figured so largely in the history of her preten- 
sions. This ubiquitous personage was at Nootka 
a land speculator and dealer in furs; at sea a Por- 


tuguese captain, and a smuggler; in London, a | 


lieutenant of the British navy; and, as to his ex- 
treme accuracy, he cruised along the northwest 
coast, where the Columbia enters the ocean by a 
mouth seven miles wide, and declared there was no 
such river there as the Spaniards pretended. He 


prided himself greatly in exploding their discovery | 


of a river there which they called the St. Roque; 


and, to signalize his geographical triumph, he | 


named the bay ‘* Deception,” and one of the capes 
at the mouth of the river, opposite to Astoria, 
**Disappointment.’? Vancouver, it was true, did 


make a more accurate examination of the coast; but , 


he did it after that coast had been previously sur- 


veyed, and with the charts of Perez and Gray in| 


hishand. Yet he, too, declared that Gray was mis- 
taken; thet there was no river there, nor stream of 
any kind, unless it might be a brook. But Gray 
and Heceta had both discovered the river, and 
Gray a few days after went again to the spot, en- 
tered the river, and sailed up its main channel for 
some miles, staying there some eight or ten days. 
How, then, could it with truth be said that Van- 
couver’s explorations, though later, were more per- 
fect than those of the Americans and Spaniards? 
Much stress was laid upon the discovery of Fra- 
zer’s river by Mackenzie; but he had no authority 
from his Government, was a straggling Indian tra- 
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der, and accidentally struck its headwaters, and, 
after tracing it upwards of two hundred miles, left 
it, reached the Pacific far north of it, being at no 
time south of 52°; and the point of coast where he 
reached the Pacific, as well as the region at the 
mouth of the river, had been discovered lone be- 
fore, though that particular river might not have 
been seen. 

She admitted the priority of the Spanish discov- 
eries, but insisted that her own discoveries were 
more perfect; but a more perfect examination and 
survey of what was already known gave her no 
title as a discoverer. 

He would take up these British discoveries, and 
examine them in order. 

The voyages of Cook and Vancouver alone were 
undertaken by order of the British Government, 
and even they were undertaken for other objects 
than discovery. As to the rest, they were the voy- 
ages of mere cruisers, and their discoveries, if any, 
were purely accidental. Drake was a sea-robber, 
a bueanier, cruising not only against the Spanish 
possessions and settlements, but against the com- 
merce of the world. Yet such was the morality of 
the Court of Elizabeth, that she tolerated a pirate 
and homicide like Drake, because his deeds were 
supposed to be of advantage to the realm. How- 
ever, as no reliance was placed by the British Gov- 
ernment on the alleged discoveries of Drake, he 
would pass them by. 

The next was Captain Cook; but he was not 
employed on a duty of this kind. In proof of this 
Mr. D. would refer to the oceasion of his voyage, 
and to his specific instructions. h 

In 1745 the Parliament of Great Britain offered 
a reward of £20,000 sterling to the diseoverer ofa 
northwest passage through Hudson’s Bay. And 
in 1776 she made a like offer of £20,000, in addi- 
tion, to any one who should discover an opening 
through the continent from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, above the latitude of 52°. To make the dis- | 


_ covery of this latter passage was the avowed object 


of Cook’s voyage. What was the language of his 
instructions from his Government? 


“With the consent of the natives, to take possession in 
the name of the king of Great Britain, of convenient situa- 
tions in such countries as he might discover, that had not 
been already discovered or visited by any other European Pow- || 
er, and to distribute among the inhabitants such things as 
will remain as traces of his having been there: but, if he 
should find the countries so discovered to be uninhalited, he 
was to take possession of them for his sovereign, by setting 
up proper marks and inscriptions, as first discoverers and 


possessors.”? 


The discoveries of the Spaniards were well 
known in England, and openly published, before 
Cook left the British shores. In proof of this, he 
would refer to the London Annual Register of 
June, 1776. Mr. D. here read an extract ex- 
pressly referring to the Spanish discoveries on the 
northwest coast, where Cook afterwards went, as 
follows: 

“ Several Spanish frigates having been sent from Acapul- 
co to make discoveries, and to propagate the gospel among 
the Indians, to the north of California, in the month of July, 
1744, they navigated as bigh up on the coast as the latitude | 
of 58 degrees 20 minutes—6 degrees above Cape Blanco. 
Having discovered several good harbors and navigable rivers 
upon the west coast of this great continent, they estab- 
lished, in one of the largest ports, a garrison, and called 
the portthe Presidio de San Carlos ; and besides, left a mis- 
sion at every port where the inhatitants were to be found. | 
The Indians they here met with are said to be a very do- 
cile sort of people, agreeable in their countenance, honest in 
their traffic, and neat in their dress; but, at the same time, | 
idolaters to the greatest degree, having never before had | 
any intercourse with Europeans. M. Bucarelli, the vice- || 
roy of New Spain, has received his Catholic Majesty’s || 
thanks for these discoveries, as they were made under his | 
direction; and the several navy officers upon that voyage 
have been preferred. Itis imagined that these new discov- 
eries will be very advantageous, as the coast abounds with || 
whales, as also a fish equal to the Newfoundland cod, |! 
known in Spain by the name of Baccalao.” 


He also read from the London Quarterly Re- 


coveries, and admitting that Great Britain had no 
territorial rights: 


‘The Spaniards visited the northern parts of the coast | 
in 1774, when Don Juan Perez, in the corvette Santiago, 
traced it from latitude 53 degrees 53 minutes to a promon- | 
tory in latitude 55 degrees, to which he gave the name of | 
Santa Margarita, being the northwest extremity of Queen | 
Charlotte’s Island of our charts; and, on his return, touched 
at Nootka, about which we were once on the point of going | 
to war. In the following year, the Santiago and Felicidad, | 
under the orders of Don Juan Bruno Heceta, and Don Juan , 
de la Bodega y Quadra, proceeded along the northwest 
coast, and descried, in latitude 56 degrees 8 minutes, high | 
mountains covered with snow, which they named Jacinto; 
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and also a lofty eape, in latitude 57 degrees 2 minutes to, 
which they gave the nameof Enguno. Holding a northerly 
course, they reached latitude 57 degrees 58 minutes, and 
then returned, 


* Three years after these Spanish voyages, Cook recon- 
noitred this coast more closely, and proceeded as high up 
as the Tey Cape; it was subsequentiy visited by several 
English ships forthe purposes of trade; and though evers 
portion of it Was explored with the greatest aceuracy by 
that most execllent and persevering navigator, Vancouver, 
as far as the head of Cook*’s Lutet, in latirade 61 deg 
tuinutes; yet,on the ground of priority of discovery, it ia 
sufficiently clear that England has no claim to territorial 
possession.’*—London Quurlerly Revie 

The voyage of Vancouver was 
of receiving, as the avent the British Govern 
ment, the property of Meares, which he alleged 
had been taken from him at Nootke—the re turn of 
which Was stipula ed im the Nootka convention, 
He was authorized to « xplore and survey, for the 
purpose of furnishing correct charts; but it was well 
known to the British Gevernment that the whole 
region had long been previously diseor: 
vas charged with no such enterprise. 

While Great Britain held that the discoveries of 
Spain were not enough to give her a title to any 
part of the country, she thought that the landing 
at Nootka by a Portuguese captain, the discovery 
of the headwaters of a small stream by an lodian 
trader, and the erection of a miserable hut wherein 
to dry skins, were all-suflicient to give her title to 
a country three times as large as England, at six 
thousand miles distance, though the territory lay 
immediately contiguous to the Spanish possessions, 
and was discovered throughout and taken posses 
sion of by authorized officers of the Government. 
England has practised on this principle always: 
but she cannot show as good a title to any part of 
her vast dominions (unless, perhaps, to the island 
of England itself) as we can show to the whole 
northwest coast of North America. Her charters 
to her colonies * from sea to sea’’ were as value 
less in the eyes of a Papist as the Pope’s charter 
to Spain would be in the eyes of a Protestant. 
Neither conveyed any valid tile unless followed 
up by discovery, by intent of settlement, by acts 
of sovereignty, and by actual occupation. © The 
French first discovered the Ohio, but the British 


} 
rine purpose 


of 


ed, and he 


| claimed it, went to war for it, and held it because 


it lay between certain parallels and was covered by 
her charter. 

Captain Cook discovered Australia, a country 
larger than all Europe, and took possession of it 
by erecting a pole and breaking a bottle, and Great 
Britain holds it under that title to this day. 

Mr. D. held that Oregon was homogeneous—-was 
one region. The country was drained almost en- 
tirely by the Columbia and its confluents This 
river was its principal geographical feature, and a 
discovery of both its mouth and its head-waters- 
of the whole coast and its principal bays, harbors, 
capes, and islands by Spain and by the United 
States, was a discovery of the whole. it 
was followed by all the possession and occupation 
of which such a country was susceptible, and by 
resolute acts of sovereignty. This, he insisted, 
gave acomplete title by discovery to the whole, 
against Great Britain and the world, under the most 
rigid construction of the rule. 

But it was idle to discuss the mere question of 
title; for it was evident Great Britain did not claim 
upon that ground. Her able Plenipotentiary had 
evidently attempted to draw attention from the 
true points, by arraying the American and Spanish 
titles against each other, for the purpose of defeat- 
ing both. However ingenious this process, it 
would not bear examination. There could not, 


Besides, 


_ it was apparent, be two good titles to the whole 


of the same territory; but each might be good to 
a portion; and if both parties held the links of the 


\, entire chain, each holding a portion, when united 
it would be complete. 


view of 1822, showing the priority of Spanish dis- || and the other worthless, the perfect would not be 


Or, if one title was good 


destroyed if blended with the spurious. Great 
Britain and the United States both assert claim. 
_ If she had ours, although hostile to hers, she would 


|, doubtless assert, as she would have, a good title 


to the whole against the world. As well may a 

| nation procure outstanding titles to territory, and 
rely upon them, as a landlord the lease of his 

| tenant, the remainder man the life estate, or the 
tenant in common the right of his co-tenant. 

|  Butby the following statement of Messrs. Hus- 

| kisson and Addington, British commissioners in 

| the negotiations of 1826, it would be seen that they 
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did not rely upon discovery, but upon the Nootka 
convention, They say: 

* Whatever that ttle may have been, however, either on 
the part of Great Britain, or on the part of Spain, prior to 
the convention of 1790, it was from thenceforward no longer 
to be traced in vague narratives of discoveries, several of 
them admitted to be apocryphal, but in the text and stipula 
tions of that convention itself”? 

Whatever the title of England may have been 
prior to the Nootka convention in 1790, after that 
imstrument her claims were no longer vague and 
uncertain, but were all embodied in that treaty. 
The British mehts tn Oregon were fixed by the 
convention of Nootka. If we would know exactly 


what they were, we must ¢o there to find them. 
ty she had no title there, she had no title. Spain 
lost no riehts in 1790, and the British gained none, 
ubless by the stipulations of that tre aty. 


Now, we held that that convention w as abrovated 
and abolished by the war of 1796. England denied 
this, but considering it not free from doubt, asserted 
that if the convention was abrogated by the war, 

it revived again in 1814 by a convention re- 
viving all former commercial treaties. Sut he in- 
sisted that by her own doctrine war destroyed 
such a treaty, for she held that her treaty with us 
ns to fishing and settlement on the coast of Labra- 
dor was deteated by our war with her in 1812. If 
the principle was good as to the Labrador treaty, 
it Was equally rood as to the Nootka Sound trea- 
ty. We denied that the treaty revived in 1814, 
heenuse the treaty of revival was a treaty referring 
to Span proper, and not applying to her colonies, 

Batifit was revived in 1814, what followed? Spain 
transferred all her title to iouisiana to France in 
1200. France claimed that Leuistana embraced 
everything to the ocean, including the northwest 
coast; and she made her treaty believing that there- 
Ly she transferred the whole northwest coast to us, 
and we claimed that such was the fact—that the 
cession of Louisiana carried with it all Oregon. 
Under that claim, whether good or bad, (and in this 
arcument it mattered little which,) and our previ- 
ous discovery, we took possession of the country 
under the order of our Government; and the explo- 
ration of Lewis and Clarke was followed up by acts 
of possession by Mr. Henry and Mr. Astor, of the 
country, and of the river which was its chief and 
most important feature. Mr. Huskisson and Mr. 
Addington did not deny this transfer, but claimed 
that the question had previously been disposed of 
by the treaty of Nootka, and that they thus got rid 
of the force of the transfer. 

Mr. D. would show that it had no such effect. 
The convention of Nootka was abolished by the 
war of 1796. Spain made the transfer in 1800, 
France in 1803, and we took possession in 1805, in 
1806, in TROS, in T810, and continued until 1813. 
By England’s own showing the convention did not 
revive, if at all, till 1814; so that during the inter- 
val, while the treaty was null, we took possession 
of the country, and tt was stillours under this claim 
alone. 

We have already seen that Great Britain admits 
all her rights, previous to 1818, to rest in the stipu- 
lations of the Nootka convention. If, therefore, no 
rights can be found there, none existed. He did not 
deny but that her subjects had certain privileges 
guarantied ; but there was no grant to the sovercignty 
of Great Britain, and she had no right to exercise 
acts of sovereignty by any power conferred by 
that treaty. The first article of the convention 
provides that the buildings and tracts of land situ- 
ated on the northwestern coast which had been 
taken from British subjects should be restored 
to them. ‘The language of the treaty was not that 
they be given. up to the British Government, but to 
British subjects. By the second article, a just repa- 
ration was to be made for all injuries arising from 
the acts of either. By the third article—the oniy 
one which conferred rights—in order to preserve a 
good understanding between the parties, it was 
agreed that the respective subjects and citizens of 
both should not be disturbed or molested in carry- 
ing on their fisheries and their trade with the na- 
tives. Spain was in possession by discovery, and 
here was no waiver of eminent domain nor surren- | 
der of sovereignty.* 





* The third article of the Nootka convention : i 
‘In order to strengthen the bonds of friendship and to 
preserve in future a perfect harmony and good understand- 
ing between the two contracting parties, it is agreed that 
Nicir respective suljects shall not be disturbed or molested, 
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"either party on the northwest coast of America, westward || 
_ of the Stony mountains, shall, together with its harbors, | 


ickinson, 
Mr. D. called attention to this language, for the 
purpose of showing the absence of all intention or 
expectation on the part of the British Government 
of gaining any rights under this convention be- 
yond those guarantied to her subjects—the resto- 
ration of Meares’s property, the privilege of oc- 
eupying temporary habitations on land for the pur- 
pose of carrying on trade with the natives, and 
that those who ventured their property upon the 
sea, in proseention of the fisheries, should not be 
molested. She always takes care of her subjects, 
and of their interests. Would we could say the 
same of our own Government! The other arti- 
cles of the convention were not material to the 
view he was taking, though they all favored the 
construction he contended for. ‘This he thought 
showed that Great Britain acquired no rights of 
sovereignty under the Nootka convention. — 

Mr. D. would now show what was the effect of 
the restoration of Astoria in 1818, under the treaty 
of Ghent. Great Britain sometimes asserted a 
claim by discovery. She insisted that she had 
rights under the Nootka convention, and all con- 
ceded that it was hers by conquest from 1813 until | 
restored. She had one title, but from three sources 
which were merged. In 1818 she restored Asto- 
ria, whieh was a restoration of the country, with- 
out pretest or pretence of any elaim whatever. 
How, then, did she divide her title again, and 
transfer a portion to us, and retain the residue ? 
He insisted that, upon every principle of national 
law or common sense, she was estopped from as- | 
serting any claim which she now pretends had ex- 
istence then. 

It was evident that she had no confidence in her 
claim, nor was any countenanced by the public 
men of that day; and Mr. Clay, who was soon 
after Secretary of State, in an official paper, de- 
clared she had not the color of a title to any por- 
tion of the territory. 

Though she had insisted upon some claim pre- 
vious to the restoration under the Ghent treaty, | 
Lord Castlereagh, Principal Secretary of the For- 
eien Office, declared that we were entitled to be 
fully restored, and to be deemed the party in pos- 
session while treating of the title. The fort and | 
settlement were restored to the Government of the | 
United States, as such. The restoration and ac- 
ceptance were the acts of the respective Govern- | 
ments throuch their constituted authorities. 

The first article of the treaty of Ghent, under 
which Astoria was restored, unlike the Nootka 


Government; and under this provision, the coun- 
try was restored, not to individuals, but to the 
sovereignty of the United States. We were then | 
in full and peaceable possession by the consent 
and authority of the British Government. We 


had successfully defied her arms, and she had re- || 


stored it to us without even claiming a possessory 
right; and at this time, certainly, the whole world | 
would have pronounced our title clear and unques- 
tionable. 
But in fourteen fatal days thereafter we entered 
upon negotiation, and, as usual, fell a prey to the 
sapping and mining of her diplomacy. The treaty | 
of 1818, which it was contended was a treaty for 
joint occupancy, was not one for that purpose, but 
a treaty of permission to her subjects to trade and 
to fish upon the coast. It gave to Great Britain no 
right to exercise sovereignty. We were already 
in possession; and she had no rights there, unless 
she gained them under the treaty of 1818. The 
language of that treaty was worthy of examina- 
tion. [Mr. D. here read a portion of the treaty, and 
then continued.]* Now, where did Great Britain 
obtain her right to exercise acts of sovereignty in 
that territory? It was said she was in possession. | 
Perhaps it might be considered practical oceupa- 
tion, inasmuch as her subjects were there, though 
by mere permission, not by conquest; we being | 





- a ' 
either in navigating or carrying on their fisheries in the | 
Pacific ocean, or in the South seas, or in linding on the 
coasts of those seas, in places not already oceupied, for the | 
purpose of carrying on their commerce with the natives of || 
the country, or of making settlements there ; the whole sub- | 
ject, nevertheless, to the restrictions specified in the three 
following articles.”’ 


* The third article of the treaty of 1818: 
‘It is agreed that any country that may be claimed by | 


bays, and creeks, and the navigation of all rivers within the |! 
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deemed in possession. She had no more right to 
exercise any act of sovereignty in that territory 
under the Nootka convention, or the convention 6f 
1818, than she had to exercise acts of sovereignty 
within the District of Columbia. Suppose jn 
should give the subjects of Great Britain the rie}, 
to navigate the Potomac, or any other river in the 
United States: would that give the right to the 
Government of Great Britain to exercise acts of 
sovereignty there? Suppose we should authorize 
British subjects to transact certain business in the 
District of Columbia: would any one pretend that 
it gave that Government jurisdiction ? 

The honorable Senator from Missouri, a few 
days since, was pleased to say that this was the 
fruit of ‘barren negotiations.*’ Would to Hea- 
ven the negotiation had been barren! 

{Mr. Benton remarked that the negotiations had 
lasted thirty years; and he had designated them, 
therefore, aged and barren. 

Mr. Dickinson continued. He was glad it had 
been thus barren, and he was prepared to show 
that it ought to produce no fruit, such as was an- 
ticipated by Great Britain. ‘To return to the con- 
vention of 1818. Though it gave no rights what- 
ever to the British Government as such, it had been, 
as was well said by the Senator from Missouri, 
the source of difficulty to us. But for that con- 
vention, we should now be in peaceful and quiet 
occupation of the territory. It was that which 
had fortified the claim set up by the British nego- 
tiators—which claim, as late as 1818, they did not 
consider worthy of being called even a possessory 
right, but which had now grown into a right of 
which she could not be deprived without war. What 
was the true state of her title? Legally, not in pos- 
session of the territory, with no rights as a Govern- 
ment, she assumed the right of extending the juris- 
diction of her courts not only over her own sub- 
jects, but over the whole territory, and over all 
persons therein. She had erected extensive forti- 


| fications, and was now literally in the armed occupa- 


tion of the country, and in the exercise of the high- 
est acts of sovereignty, showing a disposition to 


| hold it, peaceably if she can, forcibly if she must. 


How did she possess herself of these privileges? 
and with what intention had she done so? An 


| agent of the Hudson Bay Company thus explains 


it to his governor: ‘* The territory may hereafter 
become of great consequence to Great Britain, and 
we are strengthening her claim.’’? They are making 


A i a || what was no claim a claim, then a right, and lastly 
convention, provided for the restoration to this || 


a title—doing as they had done in the Kast Indies 
—converting a small trading post into a territorial 
possession, over which they exercise unlimited 
Jurisdiction. What was a few years since a small 


‘trading post at Calcutta, was now a vast colonial 


possession, and had given her jurisdiction over a 
hundred millions of human beings. 

What was the real claim of Great Britain since 
1818? Some might be surprised to hear it assert- 
ed that she claimed no title; but such was the fact, 
as would be seen by a close examination of the 
correspondence. Her negotiators did not rely upon 
discovery, but upon rights growing out of the con- 
ventions of Nootka and 1818. Messrs. Huskis- 
son and Addington, in their correspondence with 


| Mr. Gallatin, in 1826, thus state their claim : 


“Great Britain claimed no exclusive sovereignty over 
any portion of that territory. Her present claim, notin any 


| respect to any part, but to the whole, is limited to a right of 


joint occupancy in common with other States, leaving the 


| right of exclusive dominion in abeyance.” 


Upon this, Mr. Pakenham, the present able 
British Minister, had improved; and, after amusing 
himself and the American people, and attempting 


to divert the American Secretary by pretended dis- 


coveries, had contrived to leave an idea to nestle 
amid a mass of words, in a manner which would 


‘have added another laurel to the wreath which 


adorned the brow of Talleyrand. After reciting 











| same, be free and oP, for the term of ten years from the 


date of the signature of the present convention, to the ves- 
sels, citizens, and subjects of the two Powers; it being well 
understood that this agreement is not to be construed to the 
prejudice of any claim which either of the two high con- 


|, tracting parties may have to any part of the said country 5 
' nor shall it be taken to affect the claims of any other Power 


or State to any part of the said country; the only object of 
the high contracting parties, in that respect, being to prevent 
disputes and differenees amongst themselves.” | a 

The treaty of 1827 extends the above article indefinitely, 
but provides it may be terminated by either party by giving 
one year’s notice, 
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the various grounds of claim, he closes with the 
following? 

«In fine, the present state of the question between the 
two Governments appears to be this: Great Britain pos- 
ceases and exercises, in common with the United States, a 
right of joint occupancy in the Oregon territory, of which 
right she can be divested with respect to any part of that 
territory only by an equitable partition of the whole between 
the two Powers. : se 

“ {tis for obvious reasons desirable that such a partition 
should take place as soon as possible, and the difficulty ap- 
pears to be in devising a line of demarcation which shall 
leave to each party that precise portion of the territory best 
suited to its interest and convenience.” 

It was said Mr. Pakenham was censured by his 
Government. Mr. D. denied this. Sir Robert 
Peel was not prepared to say whether Mr. P. 
should have taken 49° or not; in short, he was not 
prepared to say anything about it before the pub- 
lic. Mr. D., although he desired no cabinet se- 
crets, should like to know under what instructions 
Mr. P. rejected that offer? These would show 
whether the British Minister was more grasping 
than his Government, but there was nothing in the 
foreizn news which indicated it. 

jut if this territory is ours, is it worth preserv- 
ine? Great Britain sometimes describes it as a fer- 
tile region, and sometimes as a cold and barren 
waste; and it has been called on this floor, the Si- 
beria of America. It stretches for nearly a thou- 


sand miles along the Pacific coast; the distance | 


from the coast to the Rocky mountains, varying 
from five to seven hundred miles, comprising a 
tract of country nearly equal in extent to one-half 
of the States of this Gea. and containing rivers 
navigable for hundreds of miles. Its climate, in 
all respects, is better than that of New England. 
The Almighty has fashioned a highway from the 
fertile valley of the Mississippi to the headwaters 
of the Columbia. Within that region, plants spring 
spontaneously; flowers bloom and shed their fra- 
grance, and the humming bird performs its round 
in March. The country looks out upon the Paci- 
fic, offering facilities for commerce unsurpassed, and 


some of the best harbors in the world—will give | 


us the China trade in as many weeks as it now 
takes months to perform the journey, and without 
the dangers of a passage around the capes; the 
trade of Japan, the Spanish islands, British and 


Dutch East India and the golden commerce of the || it was not that he was chosen by them to be their 


whole East, which has enriched the world. It is 
the advantages of this great commercial possession 
of which Great Britain seeks to deprive us. She 
sees that the commerce of the world, if divided into 
eight parts, belongs five parts of it to herself and 
us; and by further allotment as between ourselves, 
two of those five parts are ours; and she sees, too, 
that, from our growing importance, if we possess 
ourselves of this territory, we shall be in posses- 
sion of both oceans; that we shall be suecessors 
to, as we are now the competitors for, her trident; 
that here great commercial cities will grow up, and 
that our merchants will become the common car- 
riers of the world. 

But we are told, as usual, that there will be war 
unless the country be at least divided. Mr. D. 
had said at the commencement that he would dis- 
cuss the question with the same freedom as though 


it were one to be decided before a judicial tribunal; | 


and while he should deprecate a reckless war, he 
should equally deprecate a craven and purchased 
peace. Neither the one nor the other was neces- 
sary. He had shown by the admissions of Great 
Britain, that she has no rights beyond those which 
appertain to her subjects as such. These we had 
never interfered with; but she had herself broken 
the treaty, by the exercise of acts of sovereignty 
which she had a right only to exercise within her 
own dominions, or within a country where that 
authority was given her. 

We were told, too, that it must be terminated 
by peaceable, honorable negotiation. Peaceable 
negotiation becomes us—honorable negotiation 
should accompany it. But if, on a full examina- 
tion, we can maintain, in the face of the civilized 
world, that it is ours, it would be an act of injus- 
tice to surrender it. Sir, we have the right to call 
upon Great Britain to give up her pretended claim. 
She cannot break the peace of the world, when we 
are willing to respect, and do respect, all the rights 
she has there. 

it was said, too, that we must come down to 
the 49th degree of north latitude, and compromise. 
Why should that parallel be proposed? It had 
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been repeatedly offered by our Government, and 
as ofien rejected. The last time it was offered, 
her Majesty’s Minister declared that he hoped 
this Government would make an offer more con- 
sistent with fairness and equity. He returned 
this answer at once, without referring to his Gov- 
ernment; and no such question exists, except in 
imagination. Does it become our honor, dignity, 
or self-respect asa nation, to keep constantly 
urging before the people of this country and the 
world that the 49th parallel must be the dividing 
line; that we will give her that line, though she 
has declared she will not receive it? It will be 
time enough for us to say we will give Great 
Britain a part when she makes out a title to it; or 
if we give her what is ours, let her first at least 
consent to receive it; and not force her to accept 
the territory which she says she refuses. Mr. D. 
had too much respect for our Government to oc- 
cupy a position so humiliating: and though he had 
too much respect for the British Government to 
indulge in aspersions, he had not that affection for 
it which should induce him to urge upon it a por- 
tion of our territory. 

The strict question before the Senate was, shall 
the convention be terminated? But it had proper- 
ly taken a much wider range, and the foreign and 
domestic policy of the Government brought under 


| discussion. 


The different structure of the two Governments 
was too obvious to require explanation: theirs, 
central, executive, and its chief power resting in 


its ministry; ours, popular, representative, and its 


elements of strength with the masses of the people. 
Theirs developed its greatest energies in the star- 


‘chamber policy of diplomatic negotiations; ours 
_ through its popular expression; and hence the rea- 


son we failed when thus brought in conflict with 
her, and not because her statesmen were more sa- 
gacious than ours. 

The Oregon question here received its tone from 
the people—there from the cabinet. Why had the 
declaration of the President of the United States 
received such unqualified and universal approba- 
tion? It was not merely that he said, under the 
sanction of his high position, that our title to the 
whole of Oregon was clear and unguestionable— 


| Chief Magistrate over a popular and distinguished 


competitor—it was not that they felt an abiding 
confidencein his stern integrity, and an assurance 
that, like him who had gone before him, he would 
claim only that which was right, and would submit 
to nothing which was wrong; but it was because 
in his language they heard their own, and felt that 
the sentiments he uttered were the sentiments of 
their hearts. 

But it is said we must beware how we discuss 
this question, because the news from abroad is pa- 
cific: because the Queen’s speech is gentle; because 
the language used in Parliament is mild; because 
the tone of the public press in Great Britain is pa- 
cific. Sir, I concede all this; but, beginning with 
the Queen’s speech: when our whole policy is 
made to Seed aoe the Queen’s speech, or upon 
the sentiments of British statesmen, or upon the 
oress of Great Britain, we may as well at once go 
back to a state of colonial servitude. What is the 
Queen’s speech? A formula which has not been 
changed three sentences for as many centuries; 
and from this we are to take our line of conduct. 
But the language in Parliament is pacific, certain- 
ly. Whoever knew an instance in which Great 


Britain paraded her foreign policy before the world? | 
If we would know it, we must find out the secrets | 
of her Foreign Office. Her energies are differently | 
employed. The British Premier comes into Parlia- | 


ment with every expression calculated and weigh- 
ed well before uttered. The Premier, in his place 
in Parliament, sees nothing that will disturb the 


peaceful relations of the country; but proposes to | 
increase warlike preparation. He trusts that peace | 


will be preserved, and so did he, (Mr. D.,) but he 
trusted Great Britain would yield up a claim as- 


serted without right and maintained against evi- 
dence. 


have no war. 
As to any commercial arrangement contempla- 


ted between the two countries, it must depend upon | 


its advantages, and not upon the Oregon question. 
Whenever Great Britain should propose any ar- 
rangement to this Government, he trusted we 
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| unjust claim to Oregon. 


Hence it was that he trusted we should |) 


of the whole American people. 
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should meet her in the same spirit of liberality and 
good feeling which should characterize the loter- 
course between two great nations. But he saw 
nothing in the Queeu’s speech, in the debates in 
Parliament, or in the temper of the British press 
which should induce us to hesitate or relax in the 
prosecution of our rights in Oregon, 

Perhaps she would throw open her ports; but 
what would induce her to do it?) Love and affee- 
tion for the interests of the American people ?—or 
had the cries of her starving millions reached to 
Heaven? Didshe see the gentus of monarehy rock- 
ing upon its pedestal, and propose to permit famine 
to purchase its crust in the market of the world, 
and thus procure a renewal of her lease of despot- 
ism, Which she feared was drawing to a close. It 
WAS a question between that Government and its 
people; her aristocracy had given way upon com 
pulsion, and not from choice. It was a bold and 
masterly policy of her ministry to save the nation, 
and gave no indication that she would relax her 
We should look to our 
own mterest and to our own country for sentiments 
by which to regulate our action, and leave com- 
mercial treaties and regulations to the future. ‘The 
Almighty had created beings there, and materials 
to feed them here, not upon the territories of mon- 
archy but of freedom. 

So much had been said upon the pacific tone of 
the British press, that Mr. D. would read a short 
extract from the London Times, which might be 
regarded as semi-oflicial, and the true feeling of the 


| British Ministry: 


“ It appears that the last proposal submitted to him (Mr. 
Pakenham) by Mr. Buchanan, viz: a division of the terri 
tory, he rejected at once. Now itis urged that he should 
have communicated with the Home Government before be 
took so summary acourse. It would require a fuller ac 
quaintance with the citcumstances of the case than is at 
forded by Sir R. Peel’s explanation, to pronounce positively 
upon the propriety of his conduct, Hf by the term © divis 
ion,’ be understood a division formed by a line continued 
from the forty-ninth parallel, we can understand the mo- 
tives which forced him to reject the offer. ‘This partition 
of territory would have deprived us of the Columlna river; 
in faet, of the most essential property—the only beneficial 
interest in the disputed country, Excluding this, it exetu- 
ded not only the most important part of our claime, but that 
which previous conventions and previous proposals had 
conceded tous. [It would have been impossible for any 
English cabinet to accept offers so humiliating, or rights so 
trunented. * * ° 

“If Mr. Pakenham had betrayed an undecided or doubt 
ful mind when called upon to cede the navigation of the 
Columbia and the rich soil upon its banks, what would have 
been said by the politicians of the United States, by the mob 
constituencies, by the mob flatterers, by the panders to bad 
passions, and the suitors for popular favor,”’ 


* . 


This, then, was the conciliatory spirit which 
should induce the representatives of mob constit- 
uencies’’ to surrender Oregon! 

Mr. D. said as so much had been urged in favor 
of negotiation, and as the teachings of experience 
were valuable, he would refer to our diplomatic 
history for thirty years, and see how the various 
questions had been disposed of. It had been al- 
ready seen that all the rights Great Britain had in 
Oregon were conferred by negotiation. A few years 
since there were four leading subjects of difference: 
the northeastern boundary, the Caroline or McLeod 
affair, the right of search, and Oregon, 

The northeastern boundary was first submitted 
to the arbitrament of the King of the Netherlands, 
who was instructed to follow the highlands, but 
located his line in the bed of the St. John’s. His 


award was rejected, and negotiation resumed. Great 
Britain had more territory awarded to her thana 


map in her Foreign Office showed she was entitled 
to, and this Government paid to Maine and Mas- 
sachusetits for the territory thus ceded $300,000. 
This was the history of one concession by this to 


| the British Government. 


In 1837 there were collisions between citizens of 
New York and elsewhere, and the inhabitants of 
Canada—hostilities having been exchanged be- 
tween the parties, at least as it was supposed, 
when an armed company, under the direction of 
the Canadian authorities, came over and seized a 
steamboat lying within the territory and jurisdic- 
tion of the State of New York, while the hands 
were asleep on board, cut it out, murdered a por- 


| tion of the hands, and one who fled to the shore 


was shot down after he had reached it. The boat 
and her crew were sent over the Falls of Niagara. 
That was a question which, at the time, raised the 
indignation not only of citizens of New York, but 
The attention of 
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the authorities of New York, and of the United 
States, were directed to the subject; reparation 
was demanded, and how was it procured 7 

An individual named ae aed an inhabitant of 
Canada, avowed himself the murderer, and being 
in the State of New York, was arrested and con- 
fined in jail. The Federal Government endeavor- 
ed to prevent his trial by the courts of New York: 
and but for the commendable firmness of her ex- 
ecutive and judicial authorities, would have suc- 
ceeded. No reparation has yet been made; and it 
is said to have been charged upon the floor of the 
other branch of Congress that the fees of counsel 
who defended McLeod were paid from the treasu- 
ry. Mr. D. knew nothing concerning the siate- 
ment, but hoped, for the honor of the nation, it was 
not true, 

Mr. Wensrer. It is wholly false. 

Mr. Diextnson was happy to hear it. He wish- 
ed to be correct as to the Slory of the past; butif 
his recollection served him, the Federal Govern- 
ment insisted that the authorities of New York, 
under the circumstances, had no right to try Me- 
Leod, who declared he had sent the missile which 
terminated the life of one of her citizens upon her 
own soil. Does the Senator wish to explain? 

Mr. Wessrer. Notat present; [ do not want 
to interruptthe Senator. I shall think it necessary, 
perhaps, to call on him hereafter for the authority 
apon which he makes the statement. 

Mr. Dickinson had understood there was a cor- 
respondence between the authorities at Washing- 
ton and the Governor of New York to that effect, 
but he alluded particularly to a letter addressed by 
Mr. Webster, Secretary of State, to Mr. Crit- 
tenden, Attorney General, at that time, directing 
him to proceed to New York and take charge of 
the trial of MeLeod. He had it not then before 
hin, and did not recollect its precise language, but 
would refer to it before he should close. He would 
endeavor to speak of the history of the past truly, 
and in perfect kindness, but he wished to show 
what we had gained by negotiations with Great 
Britain, and who had made the concessions. 

Mr. D. here gave way to a motion for executive 
session. 

Wepnespay, February 25, 1846. 

Mr. DICKINSON said, when he gave way yester- | 
day, in discussing the McLeod affair, he had inci- 
dentally alluded to a statement which, he had un- 
derstood, had been made in the other House of 
Congress by the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. The statement surprised him, as 
he had previously stated; for he thought, if true, 
it was a creat abuse, which should be guarded 
ugainst for the future, and if not, it should be de- 
nied. He would produce and read the remarks to 
which he alluded, as well in justification of his 
statement as to allow the late Secretary [Mr. 
Wester} a full opportunity for explanation, if 
he desired.* 

Mr. Evans said it wis not in order. 

Mr. Dickinson said he had no desire to read, if 
objected to from the other side, and would waive 
it. That part of the statement, however, as re- 
ported, which related to the late attorney of the 
United States for the northern district of New 
York, did that gentleman injustice, (unintentional, 
eertainly,) for he was a gentleman of integrity, 
and had undertaken the defence of McLeod before 
his appointment; and besides, McLeod was prose- 
ented ima State court, by the attorney general of 


* Extract from the speech of Mr. C.J. Ingersoll in the 
House of Representatives. Speaking of the McLeod affair, 
Mr. Ingersoll said : 

«He viewed that matter as a considerable item among the 
eanses which led to the overthrow of the party which had 
supported Mr. Van Buren, of which he himself was one. 
Out of this controversy arose the arrest of Alex. McLeod. 
What he intended to state now consisted of facts not yet 
generally known, but which would soon be made known, 
for they were in progress of publication, and he had re- 
ceived them in no confidenee, from the best authority. 
When MeLeod was arrested, General Harrison had just 
died, and Mr. Tyler was not yet at home as his successor. 
Mr. Webster—who was de facto the Administration—Mr. 
Webster wrote to the Governor of New York, with his own 
hand, a letter, and sent it by express, marked ‘private,’ in 
Wiieh the Governor was told that he must release McLeod, 
or see the magnificent commercial emporium laid in ashes. 
The brilliant description given by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia of the prospective destruction of that city in the case 
of wart was, in a measure, anticipated on this occasion. 
MeLeod must be released, said the Seeretary of State, or 


The Oregon Question—Mr. Dickinson. 


New York, where the district attorney of the Uni- 
ted States had no oflicial relation. 


Mr. D. said he had also stated that the Federal | 


Government endeavored to arrest the trial of Me- 
Leod by the authorities of New York, on the 
ground that, if he committed the murder, it was by 
the direction and under the authority of the British 
Government, which had avowed the act, and that 
the Government, and not the individual, was re- 


sponsible. He understood the honorable Senator | 


from Massachusetts [Mr. Wesster] to deny such 


interference, or intimate that he should call for the | 


authority for such statement. Mr. D. did not in- 
tend to charge a forcible or lawless interference, 


but a palpable and direct one, and an attempt, on | 
the part of the authorities at Washington, to arrest | 


the ordinary course of justice, and prevent a trial 


. . . . . ! 
upon the merits. MeLeod was confined in a jail | 


in a western county of New York, charged by in- 


dictment with the murder of Durfee, a citizen of | 
that State, within its borders. While so confined, | 
and as his trial was approaching, Mr. Fox, the | 


British Minister, avowed the act to be that of her 
Majesty’s Government, and demanded the release 


of McLeod. A correspondence was said to have 
passed between the Federal and State authorities | 


touching the question of McLeod’s release, of 
whieh Mr. D. did not pretend to speak; but he held 
in his hand a letter from the late Secretary of State 
{Mr. Wessrer] to the late Attorney General, 


[Mr. Crirrenpen,] which, he thought, fully es- | 


tablished all he had asserted. 


The letter purported to be issued from the De- | 


partment of State, March 15, 1841; and, after reci- | 
ting the facts, and stating that McLeod has been | 


demanded by the British Minister upon the ground 


that the expedition was planned by, and executed | 


under, the authority of the British Government, 
proceeds as follows: 


* All that is intended to be said at present is, that since 


the attack on the Caroline is avowed asa national act which 


may justify reprisals, or even general war, if the Govern- | 


ment of the United States, in the judgment which it shall 
form of the transaction and of its own duty, should see fit 
so to decide, yet that it raises a question entirely public and 
political—a question between independent nations—and that 
individuals concerned in it cannot be arrested and tried be- 
fore the ordinary tribunals, as for the violation of municipal 
law. Ifthe attack on the Caroline was unjustifiable, as this 
Government has asserted, the law which has been violated 
is the law of nations, and the redress which is to be sought 
is the redress authorized, in such cases, by the provisions of 
that code. . ° * * ¥ ¥ 

* You will be furnished with a copy of this instruction for 
the use of the Executive of New York, and the Attorney Gen- 
eral of that State. You will carry with you also authentic 
evidence of the recognition by the British Government of 
the destruction of the Caroline, as an act of public force, 
done by national authority. 

* Having consulted with the Governor, you will proceed 


to Lockport, or wherever else the trial may be holden, and | 


furnish the prisoner’s counsel with the evidence of which 
you will be in possession, material to his defence. You 
will see that he have skilful and eminent counsel, if such 
be not already retained; and although you are not desired to 
act as counsel yourself, you will cause it to be signified to 
him, and to the gentleman who may conduct his defence, 


that it is the wish of this Government that in case his de- | 
fence be overruled by the court in which he shall be tried, | 


proper steps be taken immediately for removing the cause, 
by writ of error, to the Supreme Court of the United 
States.”’ 

Mr. D. understood the evidence the Attorney 
General was thus directed to take with him, to be 
evidence that McLeod acted by order of the Brit- 


ish Government, and the avowal of the act by that || 
Government. Here, it would be seen, was a dec- | 


laration that McLeod could not be arrested or tried, 
under the circumstances, by the ordinary tribunals. 
The Attorney General of the United States was 
directed to proceed to the place of his trial, see 





New York must be laid in ashes. The Governor asked | 


when this would be done? The reply was, forthwith. Do 


you not see coming on the waves of the sea the Paixhan | 
guns ?—and if MeLeod be not released, New York will be | 


destroyed. But, said the Governor, the power of pardon is 


vested in me, and even if he be convicted, he may be par- | 
doned. Oh, no, said the Secretary, if you even try him you || 
will bring destruction upen yourselves. The Governor was || 


not entirely driven from his course by this representation. 


The next step taken by the Administration was to appointa | 


district attorney who was to be charged with the defence 


or Alexander MecLeod—the gentleman who was lately re- | 
moved from office—and a fee of five thousand dollars was | 


put iato his hands for this parpose. Application was after- 
wards made to the Chief Justice of the State of New York— 


who was now sifting us a justice in a neighboring hall | 
Justice Nelsonj—for the release of MeLeod. The judge | 
did not think proper to grant the application. The marshal || 
was about to let him go, when he was told that he must do | 


it at his peril, und that if MeLeod went out of p ison, he 
should go in.” 
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| that he had counsel, and in case the court should 
_ overrule the objection, and proceed to a trial upon 
the merits, it was to be signified that the Federal 
| Government wished the question removed by Writ 
of error to the Federal court. This, Mr. D. thought 
established an interference with the local adminis. 
tration of justice of a character somewhat decided 
and unequivocal; an interference in the affairs of a 
| sovereign State while seeking to try the supposed 
murderer of one of her citizens—a doctrine fraucht 
with alarming tendencies, but of too grave a char- 
acter to receive discussion in this collateral man- 
ner. 
A law of Congress was subsequently enacted, 
providing that foreigners charged as was McLeod, 
should be discharged by Federal officers upon ha- 
beas corpus; and Lord Brougham, in discussing the 
Ashburton negotiations in the British Parliament, 
and boasting of the triumphs of British diplomacy, 
| erroneously, though not inaptly, said it was a Jaw 
which altered the Constitution of the United States. 
Satisfaction for the destruction of the Caroline, and 
the murder of citizens of the United States, had 
been demanded, but not given, and had been yir- 
tually waived. This matter, as a whole, Mr. D 
thought, furnished further evidence of a spirit of 

concession and constant yielding of rights - this 
to the British Government. 

The third question was the right of search, or of 
visit, claimed by Great Britain, which was another 
name for the right of impressment—a claim which 
had at all times been resisted by this Government 
as inadmissible and unauthorized. In a corre- 
spondence with the American Minister in London, 
Lord Palmerston and his successor, Lord Aber- 
deen, in 1841, under pretence of arresting the slave- 
trade, had asserted the right of British cruisers to 
board American vessels in time of peace, with a 
view to determine, by search, their nationality, and 
avowed its intention to exercise it. About this 
time, five European Powers—England, France, 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria—for the alleged pur- 
pose of arresting the slave-trade, (the slaves of 
Russia being white, and therefore not objects of 

_Sympathy,) signed the quintuple treaty, asserting 
the right of visitation or search. The American 
Minister in Paris, |Mr. Cass,]} believing that it was 
an attempt to establish this doctrine as the law of 
nations, in the name of his Government protested 
against it, exposed its true character, and main- 
tained and vindicated the freedom of the seas in a 
manner worthy of himself and the Government he 
represented at that Court. Although France had 
signed, she refused to ratify this treaty, and such 
refusal was imputed to the influence of the Ameri- 
can Minister at Paris. Thus stood the matter 
when Lord Ashburton eame charged with the ad- 
justment of subsisting difficulties between Great 
Britain and the United States. The American 
| Minister raised not only the question of the Caro- 
line, but the question of the right of visit and of im- 
pressment, and showed with great ability that the 
ocean was the common property of nations, and 
that a vessel under the American flag was as sacred 
as American soil, and that no other Power had the 
| right to violate or invade it. 
' Lord Ashburton seems to have waived a discus- 
| sion of the subject, by saying that he was not 
charged with it, though he virtually admits that 
Great Britain claimed the right, when an emer- 
gency should arise requiring its exercise. 
|| Mr. Crrrrenpen. Do I understand the Senator 
as saying that the British Minister insisted upon 
| the right of impressment ? 

Mr. Dickinson. I think he claims such right 
exists, to be exercised in time of war, but not ne- 
| cessary to be exercised in time of peace, and 


|} waived its consideration because he was not par- 
ticularly charged with it. The right of visit was, 
| however, a practical question, openly asserted by 
the British Government—one that was deeply agi- 
tating this country and all Europe, and if not 
waived by our Government, it was not abandoned 
by theirs, but was passed over to the future, with 
the declaration of the British Government before 
the world, that British armed cruisers had the right 
to visit or search vessels bearing the American flag, 
with a view to ascertain their identity. 

On the discussion of the Ashburton treaty, Lord 
| Brougham assails our Minister in Paris, who, he 


| asserts, influenced France against ratifying the 
|| quintuple treaty, in a shower of bitter epithets and 
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reproaches; and as we had heard much of the cour- 
teay of that Government towards ours, he would 
read an extract or two from the speech of that dis- 

-_ * . . 
sneuished British statesman. Upon that discus- 
sion, he says: 

“1 must refer—though J ain Joath to broach any matters 
put those immediately under discussion—to a nan existing 
in France, who may be said to have been, and still to be, 
‘ie impersenation of hostile feeling, the promoter of discord 
perween America and England. L name him, because I 
vish to attach undivided blame to the quarter within which, 
as | hope, the guiltis, without any accomplice, confined. I 
name General Cass as the person, Whose maneuvres, whose 
discredittable conduct, whose breach of duty to his own Gov- 
ernment—more flagrant than his breach of duty to humanity, 
wd as a descendant of free English parents—whose conduct 
in these particulars it is wholly impossible either to pass 
over or to palliate.”’ 


And in the same connexion, continues: 


« Wherever there can be discovered an inferior easte of 
statesmen—wheresoever in raking into the filth and the 
dross of faction, the dregs of political society, there is to be 
dug up a grovelling, groundling set of politicians—that 
wherever the mere rabble holds sway, as coniradistinguished 
from men of property, of information, and of principle—in 
that quarter, among those groundling statesinen, among 
those rabble mobs, among that lowest class of the people, 


vouare absolutely certain to find the strongest and most en- ' 


venomed prejudices against the American alliance with Eng- 
jand, and the greatest disposition to see war usurp the place 
of peace between the two kindred nations.” 

This inelegant invective was earned by the Ame- 
rican Minister in France for truly representing 
and maintaining his country’s interests and the 
honor of its flag; a question which not only con- 
cerned our whole merchant marine here, but the 
rights of every citizen of the United States. The 
course of the American Minister was approved by 
the constituted authorities of his country, and ap- 
plauded by the popular voice, and yet the nght of 
search was left where it was found by the Ashbur- 
ton treaty; and Mr. Cass, in a becoming spirit, 
asked leave to return to his country the day he 
was advised of its ratification. Mr. D. did not in- 
trend to pursue the question further than was neces- 
sary to show that it was another concession by 
this to the British Government, which was already 
apparent; and yet it was said, we were uncompro- 
mising and indulged a spirit of war. 

Thus it would be seen how three of the four 
matters in difference in 1842 had been disposed of 
hy negotiation—on which side had been the con- 
cessions; and the fourth, Oregon, was where it 
was then, and the question now under considera- 
tion. The only action contemplated by Congress 
was the question of notice, which could be dis- 
posed of with much brevity. What kind of notice 
should be given? Mr. D. preferred the notice 
provided for by the treaty—a simple notice that 
the convention shall terminate. This would best 
comport with the dignity of both nations. But it 
had been said this kind of notice would break off 
negotiation, and lead to war, which he would in 
no wise regard: for war between two such nations 
ought not to flow from an act provided for by 
treaty stipulation. Nor did it necessarily break 
off negotiation, but brought the parties together, 
and would aid negotiation, if they should choose 
avain to enter upon it. It was urged that we must 
compromise. But there was no such question be- 
fore the Senate or the country, and he would not 
consider or entertain any. The President, feeling 
bound by the acts of previous Administrations, had, 
in a spirit of concession, made an offer, which was 
rejected and withdrawn. 

Mr. J. M. Crayrow called Mr. D.’s attention 
io his remark of yesterday, and asked what kind 
of a tariff he meant, as a commercial arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. Dicxryson continued. Such an one as 
should be mutually advantageous, and should 
benefit all branches of industry equally, and it 
would be in time to discuss it when the question 
should arise. Mr. D.’s position was, that Ore- 
gon must stand or fall upon its own merits. 

Mr. D. approved of the measures the President 
had recommended, and would carry them all into 
effect. Great Britain had taken armed occupation 
of the territory, and extended her jurisdiction over 
it without right; and Mr. D. would have our Gov- 
ernment do so with right. She was not lawfully in 
possession under the treaty; and he cared not that 
her hunters, and traders, and block-houses were 
there; he would not only erect stockades on this, 
but on that side of the mountains, if necessary; 


icans there, as over the territory. 
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There was 
nothing to be gained by timidity, and a neglect to 
assert rights. It should be the policy of this Gov- 
ernment not to seek for territory beyond the con- 
tinent, but to retain all its territories that it now 
has. We never can acknowledge the European 
doctrine of the balance of power, which has re- 
cently been so offensively exercised within this 
Union. We own not a sinele island of the ocean, 
and should not desire to own any, but should 
euard with peculiar vieilance all that is ours against 
the rapacity of a Power which has already greater 
possessions in North America than ourselves, 

~ When the annexation of Texas was under con- 
sideration, we saw the Governments of Great Brit- 
ain and France, which had warred against each 
other for centuries, and are still alive with heredi- 
tary animosities, unite in attempting to regulate 
our balance of power, and at this moment they 
are engaged in controlling the affairs of the Argen- 
tine Confederacy—a principle akin to that which 
seeks to circumscribe our boundaries and our in- 
stitutions, and yields to monarchy what it takes 
from freedom—a poliey which can never be toler- 
ated, and which cannot be too soon nor too firmly 
met and resisted. 

This territory was neither to be undervalued nor 
disregarded because it was distant. When the 
route to Oreron should be traversed by steam, as it 
would at no distant day, it would be nearer in 
point of time than many of the old States were a 
few years since, and the facilities for interchanging 
communications with it greater. Time and space 
were practically annihilated. An element which 
superstition recently regarded only as the messen- 
ver of heaven’s vengeance, now transmits as well 
the transactions of business as the notes of affec- 
tion. In a Government constituted like ours, 
where the Executive power was the servant, and 
not the master, the remotest points were the strong- 
est, and every pillar added strength and beauty to 
the structure. 

Mr. D. said, that as an inducement to our Gov- 
ernment to yield to Great Brita, each of the nego- 
tiations to which he had alluded had been accom- 
panied by a declaration of probable war, and yet 
there would have been no war had our rights been 
fully asserted and firmly maintained. Warwould 
be as injurious to Great Britain as tous. If she 
could do us any harm, it was in a few acts of ra- 
pine in our commercial cities, and in these she 
would reach as many of her own interests as ours. 
Great Britain, it had been truly said, was a mighty 
and powerful nation: but this was no reason for 
vielding her that which was not her own. But 
her power was greatly overrated. Great outlay 
was not always evidence of positive strength, nor 
was profuse expenditure invariable evidence of 
wealth. True, she had armies in every quarter of 
the globe, and naval forces in every sea; but it was 
resources which cave strength, and not men or ma- 
terial incommission. Shehad soldiersamid Arctic 
snows and burning sands, warring as well with the 
elements as with man; but in her thirst for power 
and her efforts to subjugate the world, she had pos- 
sessions there to maintain, and her forces could not 
be withdrawn. She had increased her armaments, 
but her demand had increased with the supply. 
She was mighty, too, in 1776 and in 1812, and yet 
exerted her power over a freedom-loving people in 
vain. Should she tender the olive-branch, Mr. D. 
would accept it. Should she arm, he would arm 
too, and place the country in a state of defence, 
and stand firmly and fearlessly by it. She knows 
the strong sympathy which exists between the 
commercial interests of the two countries. She 
knows how sensitive that interest is. She knows, 
too, its influences, and hence it is that she opens 
negotiation. prepares for war, and then waits for 
panic and diplomacy to conquer. In thirty years, 
thouch often threatened, she has not turned her 
guns againstus. May it be a longer period yet 
before the peace of the nations shall be disturbed. 


But if, in the maintenance of our rights, war ! 
should follow, let it be regarded as the destiny of 


freemen. 


But while we are contemplating the magnitude | 
of this gigantic Power, let us turn for a single mo- | 
ment to our own fair land, and see whether we | 
Look | 


have power to defend our own possessions. 
out, sir, upon the regions of the great northern 


end he would as well extend our laws over Amer- || Jakes, and thence upon the Rio del Norte. Cast 
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your eye upon the wide-spread prairies of the west, 
thence to the banks of the St. John’s, and see twen- 
ty millions of free and happy people. No hireling 
soldiery to wrench from the hand of industry the 
bread it has earned: no standing armies to eat out 
the substance of the people; but millions of swords 
ready to leap from their scabbards—millions of 
men armed and equipped for the serv ice, to deft nd 
their country, their firesides, and their altars; and 
millions of mothers, sisters, and dauehters, as in 
the days of the Revolution, with their own fair 
hands, ready to feed, and clothe, and bind up the 
lacerated bosom of the soldier. 

With a right to this territory clear and unques- 
tionable; with such hich motives to defend it. and 
such elements of streneth; should it now be aban- 
doned, we should deserve the reproaches which felt 
from the mother of the Moorish chief, when he 
mourned over the fall of Granada, which he had 
ingloriously surrendered: ** Well mayest thou weep 
like a woman over that which thou didst not de- 
fend like a man.’’ 

But, sir, this is nota mere strugele for Orezon— 
for five hundred thousand miles of distant territo- 
ry; it Is a contest between two rreat systems—be- 
tween monarchy and freedom—between the dark- 
ness of the Old World and the sunlieht of the 
New—between the mines and manufactories of 
Europe and the fertile fields of the distant West— 
another effort by tyrannic man to lord it over his 
fellows, claiming Divine commission. In this, most 
of the wars which have scourged mankind and 
desolated the world have originated—the faggot 
has blazed, the inquisition been erected, and human 
blood streamed around its polluted altar, and it was 
the influences of the same fell spirit Which sought 
to extend its dominions to the western hemisphere. 

jut Mr. D. would preserve this heritage of free- 
dom for the adventurous young, who were throng- 
ing thither to achieve a substance—for aved penury 
which might there find a shelter and filial protee- 
tion—for the hardy frontiersmen who had braved 
the dangers of border hfe that our institutions might 
spread into these virgin realms, and fertilize and 
bless with all that could minister to the happiness 
of man. But especially he would preserve it for 
the enslaved of the earth, who might there throw 
off their chains, and sit under their own vine and 
fig-tree, with none to molest or to make them 
afraid; for the down-trodden and oppressed sous 
of Ireland who might flee to this refuge of liberty, 
and of England, too, when, like the sea, she should 
give up her living dead. 

Mr. D. would close in the language. of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Cass,} 
that **it was better to fieht for the first foot than 
the last—for the door-sill than the hearthstone— 
the porch than the altar.”’ 


RIVERS AND HARBORS. 


SPEECH OF MR. R. McCLELLAND, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
In tHE Hovse or Representatives, 
Pebruary 26, 1846. 
On the Bill making appropriations for certain Iar- 
bors and Rivers. 

Mr. MeCLELLAND addressed the committee 
as follows: 

Mr. Cuainman: I was astonished yesterday to 
hear some of the remarks which fell from the gen- 
tleman from Alabama, [Mr. Paywe,] in relation to 
this bill. That I may not incorrectly state the lan 
guage of which I understood the gentleman to 
make use, I will read an extract from the report of 
his speech as it appeared in last evening’s Union. 
If there is any inaccuracy in it, I hope the gentle~ 
man will correct it, in order to avoid misappre- 
hension. 

In this sketch, the gentleman says: ‘“ One of his 
‘ colleagues [Mr.McConnett] had yesterday char- 
‘acterized this bill in very strong terms, and had 
‘condemned it very earnestly. He thought that 
‘ character and that condemnation were just. Look 
‘ at this billin all its aspects, examine it in all its de- 
‘tails, and he thought such a bill had never before 
* been presented to an American Coneress.”’ 

| I regret that a member so distinguished on this 
| floor should be so much mistaken as to the action 
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of the last Congress on similar subjects. Had he ex- 

amined this bill critically, and compared it with the 

omnibus bill of the last session, he would have dis- | 
covered that it is almost item for item the same. The 

committee then reported two separate bills, which 

did not contain the Louisville and Portland canal 

appropriation; but it was afterwards inserted and 

several times acted on; and finally, when both bills 

were combined and other additions made, this item 

was stricken outin the House on my motion. He 

would have ascertained also that other points of 
much magnitude were mgrafted upon the two bills 

combined, which, separate and apart from the ap- 

propriation for the Louisville and Portland canal, 

increased the aggregate amount to some two mil- 

lions three or four hundred thousand dollars—be- 

ing at least $000,000 more than is appropriated by 

this bill, excepting that item. In the bill of last 

session, the gentleman may remember, was an 

appropriation of $100,000 for the construction of 
# exnal round the falls of St. Mary, and one of 
4295,000 for the continuation of the Cumberland 

road. ‘Thus the sums were increased, the points 

multiplied, and the objects of the bill were very 

different in character, and perhaps far more objec- 

tionable. How, then, sir, could the gentleman 

assert that this was the most extraordinary bill 

that has ever been presented to an American Con- 

gress? 

Mr. Paywe rose to put a question; and, Mr.McC, 
yielding the floor, Mr. P. said he desired very re- 
spectfully to inquire of the gentleman whether, in 
any appropriation bill that had ever been submit- 
ted to Congress, there could be found a proposi- 
tion to involve the Government in the expenditure 
of any amount, no matter how great, without limit- 
ation or restriction of any kind? 

Mr. MeCrecianp continued. I will inform the 
gentleman again of the fact, that at the last session 
a provision was ingrafted on the river and harbor 
bill making an appropriation for the purchase of 
this canal stock; and other items were added which | 
are not contained in the bill ender discussion ; in- 
ereasing the whole amount far beyond that which | 
this bill can, by any possibility, draw from the | 
treasury. 

Mr. Payne: My inquiry is, whether any appro- 
prialion, not specific, as in this bill, was ever made? 
Here is an item of appropriation to an amount 
not mentioned—the phraseology of the item being 
‘such sum as may be necessary.’? Now, what I 
desire to know in regard to previous appropria- 
tions is this, whether the amount that shall be ap- 
propriated has not been designated ? 

Mr. MeCvecranp. | will answer the gentleman 
in this way: nothing is more common in our legis- 
lation than to make appropriations in this form, 
and to submit them to the discretion of the heads 
of the different departments. At this session, on 
reports made by the Committee of Claims and 
other committees, we have passed bills making | 
appropriations not defined as to amount, but have 
authorized the proper officers to pay what they 
might deem equitable and proper; and in all cases 
where definite appropriations cannot be made, it is 
usual thus to refer the matter for adjustment. But 
if the gentleman will closely scrutinize the provi- | 
sion of the bill to which he objects, he will find 
that it is not so indefinite as he supposes. It leaves 
the purchase to the discretion of the President of 
the t5 nited States; and although | have the greatest 
confidence in his judgment and discretion, yet upon 
this, and other grounds, | myself am opposed to 
this part of the bill, and I may take this occasion 
to say that I voted against it in committee. 

Mr. Chairman, it strikes me as proper here, 
considering the attacks that have been made on 
the Committee on Commerce in relation to this 
bill, that I should enter into some explanations of 
their conduct. I know it is not in accordance with 
prliamentary usage, but the circumstances of the 
case will, I hope, justify it. The gentleman from 
Alabama, [Mr. Payne,] calls it a sectional bill, 
and has remarked upon its structure and the va- 
rious items, to prove the fact. The question may 
with erepcinty be asked, why have not larger ap- 
propriations been made for the seaboard south of | 
Mason and Dixon’s line, and it is very easily and | 
satisfactorily answered. No apeenecneres were 
asked for, excepting those embraced in the bill, || 
saving one. The members from the southern 
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which could induce them to recommend appro- | Michigan, to which I must necessarily direc 
Everything that has been presented || attention. There are at this time on these ty, 
| lakes, 60 steamers of 21,500 tons burden, valued 


priations. 
for that section by the proper bureau has been | 
favorably acted upon. One point was brought be- | 
fore the committee, which was most carefully in- | 
vestigated, and the report of the War Department | 
thoroughly examined, and the application was re- | 
jected on account of the cost of construction being 
estimated at $2,000,000, and the engineer doubting | 
whether, with this vast expenditure, and the work 
completed, it would prove available or be perma- | 
nent. } 
Mr. Cianke: Does the gentleman refer to Nag’s 
Head? 

Mr. MecCrevzianp. Yes, sir. There is a differ- 
ence of opinion in regard to the feasibility and cost 
of constraction of this work between the Govern- 
ment and State engineers; and I was, and-stillam, | 
in favor of an impartial resurvey, to obviate all || 
doubt upon the question. ‘This I should have re- 
commended but for the absence of the gentleman 
who represents the district most interested in this | 
improvement, not knowing whether this course 
would be acceptable to him. 

For the information of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessce, [Mr. Crozrer,] who appears to think I | 
have been too much devoted to the interests of my | 
own State, I will state that there has been no prop- | 
osition before the committee which has not received 
acarefulexamination. We have, forthe very pur- 

ose of satisfying the different sections of the | 
Union, and the members who represent them, gone | 
further in our investigations than the Committee 
on Commerce has for several years past. On ap- 
plication of members, they have been permitted to 
come before the committee and give their views at 
length; and in all cases, I believe, we have acted 
with great deliberation and impartiality. In this | 
declaration I shall be fully sustained by my friend 








, marine. 


from South Carolina, [Mr. Simpson,] now in my || 
eye, who is a member of the committee, and most | 
intimately acquainted with its action on all these | 


subjects. I confidently refer to him for the strict 
accuracy of all [ have said. Of river improvements | 
[do not speak. ‘They were referred to my friend 
from Kentucky, [Mr. Tinspartrs,} who can make 
all needful explanations, and can justify his course | 
better than 1 can do it for him. 

It may here also be proper to say that all the | 
proposals for harbor improvements were referred 
to a sub-committee composed of the gentleman | 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Grinnext,] the gentle- 
man from South Carolina, [Mr. Simpson,] and my- 
self; that there was no difference of opinion in re- 
lation to appropriations reported on; that we all 
agreed as to their importance, utility, and propri- 
ety, though the gentleman from South Carolina dif- 
fers with us perhaps as to the principle of the bill. 

I will now proceed to discuss the propriety of 
the appropriations contained in the bill for harbor 
improvements. 


| which are incident to this commerce. 
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t my 
$1,500,000: 20 propellers of 6,000 tons eden. 
valued at $350,000; 50 brigs of 11,000 tons burden: 
and 270 schooners of 42,000 tons burden. These 
two last form an aggregate value of $2,200,009. 
Total number of vessels 400; tonnage 86,000; total 
value $4,050,000. There are also on the stocks, in 


| progress of construction, ten large steamers, twelve 


propellers, twelve sail vessels; amounting in all to 
thirty-four, and every one of the largest class. The 
accession to the commercial marine of lakes Erie 
and Michigan during the last season was sixty vey. 


sels, with an aggregate tonnage of thirteen ‘thou- 


sand tons, and an outlay of $825,000; for the Jas: 
five seasons the amount expended above the falls 
of Niagara in building, enlarging, and remodelliy» 
vessels, is estimated at $2,500,000; and the number 
of vessels built during the same period was one 


| hundred and eighty. 


This exhibits the magnitude of that commercia} 
Notwithstanding you have been exceed- 
ingly parsimonious in your expenditures in sus- 
taining and protecting it, yet it has overcome all 
obstacles, and increased far beyond the expecta- 
tions of its most sanguine friends. From the state- 
ments I have received from the other lakes, I have 
every reason to believe that the augmentation of 
this branch has been very great there; and though 
the number of vessels is less, yet the commerce is 
growing, and the foreign trade is greater than on 
lakes Erie and Michigan. After examining these 
facts, and becoming acquainted with the vast inter- 
ests at stake, will any one wonder why we take 
such an interest in harbor improvements, and why 


we so tenaciously cling to the system, and advo- 


cate these appropriations ? 

But I will for a moment call the attention of the 
committee to another point of vastly more impor- 
tance than all other facts relating to this subject: 
it is the loss of vessels and the sacrifice of life 
This is a 
theme which might elicit the most glowing elo- 


quence and effective declamation; but I shall con- 


fine myself to the facts, merely premising that these 
losses and sacrifices are annual, and not at distant 
periods of time. The vessels lost on the two lakes, 
during the year 1845, were one steamer and twen- 
ty-three sail vessels; and thirty-six vessels were 
beached, and got off with partial damage, The 
value of the property, vessels, and cargoes, lost and 


_damaged, has been estimated at $190,000. With- 


} 


in the same year there were between sixty and 


| seventy lives lost. This statement is made by a 


lieutenant in the navy, in whose veracity every 


one who knows him wage the most implicit con- 


‘fidence; and from other sources I know it to be 


| correct. 


The other branch of the subject I |, 


must, from the brevity of my time, leave to those || 


more deeply interested in river improvements, 
It appears to me that many members of this | 


House, and the people of many portions of the | 


Union, are ignorant of the extent of the commer- 
cial marine, the commerce of the lakes, and of the 
rapid progress made therein within the last ten or 
fifteen years. I had hoped to have been able to. 


trace this from its origin to the present period, but || 
Iam unable to give more than a mere skeleton of | 
it. The person who has recently traversed these | 
lakes without a knowledge of the history of their || 


commerce, will be surprised to learn that in 1819 
there was but one steamboat that sailed Lake Erie, 
and at the same time hardly an accessible or good 
harbor; and that,in the year 1827, a solitary steam- | 
er entered for the first time Lake Michigan, with- || 
outa single harbor in which to anchor in fair or | 
foul weather. But now, from the fostering care of |. 
the General Government, the activity, energy, and | 
enterprise of our hardy seamen, and those inter- _ 
ested in the navigation of these “inland oceans,”’ |) 
their commerce and marine have increased to an 
enormous extent. I have some statistics which | 
may be interesting to all, but more particularly to || 
those who are not very conversant with this part 
of the great West. Although I have, with the | 
most unwearied pains, endeavored to procure in- | 
formation as to all the lakes, yet my sources have | 


Now, sir, what appeal could be stronger 
to American statesmen? What argument in favor 
of this bill more impregnable? Are the lives and 
property of your citizens worthy of your protec- 
tion ?—and are you justifiable in refusing the small 
pittance asked, on the ground that it is establishing 
a system that may be abused? It is better that 
millions should be wasted—if you please to so de- 


| nominate it—than that the frightful scenes con- 
| Stantl 


witnessed there should occur. 

In this connexion, let us examine how many lives 
are annually exposed to the dangers of these lakes. 
I hold in my hand an estimate made by a gentleman 
who is more conversant with the commerce, and 
everything connected with them, than any man who 


lives on, or has anything to do with them. He 
has made his statement from books, so that he can- 


not be mistaken. He says that the number of per- 


| sons going in the year 1845 from Buffalo and inter- 


mediate places to Chicago, was ninety-eight thou- 
sand seven hundred and thirty-six. That to this 
large number of up passengers, must be added all 
coming from the West, and multitudes passing in 
the various small boats, from port to port, of which 
we have no account, and the number in vessels of 
which it is impossible to know, and it will ma ke 
another amount equal to the number given, as hav- 
ing been taken in steamboats up; thus showing that 
about two hundred thousand persons, independent 
of the crews of the vessels and steamboats, annu- 
ally cross these waters. 

These passengers come from all quarters of the 


enabled me to obtain accurate and connected ace | Union, and are not confined to those who are direct- 
States have brought no facts before the committee |. counts and estimates only from lakes Erie and || ly and immediately interested in our commerce; 
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and in throwing over them the mantle of your pro- 
tection you are probably conferring an inestimable 
benefitupon many of your ownconstituents. Every 
one of you is interested in it, and it behooves all to 
look to it, and to calmly reflect upon the conse- 
quence of a vote before it is given. 

It is impossible for me, during the short space of 
an hour, to examine and point out the propriety of 
each separate appropriation, With very few ex- 
ceptions, they have been recommended by the War 
Department, and examined carefully by competent 
engineers, and in some cases by boards of experi- 
enced officers. The War Department has legiti- 
mately the charge of such matters, and its report 
shows the attention it has bestowed upon them. 
Upon a careful investigation, we find the views of 
those conversant with the different points agreeing 
precisely with those of the department. The 
course pursued is, therefore, doubly safe. 

Let gentlemen consider how many States are 
interested in this commerce, let them reflect on its 
progress and prosperity under all the disadvan- 
tages now and heretofore existing, and they will 
no longer doubt the policy of such appropriations. 
Some ten or twelve States are now deeply, and 
sometimes profitably engaged in it, and from seven 
to eight millions of people are benefited by it. 
And what objects can, then, partake more of a na- 
tional character, and what can interest more the 
entire Union? Until recently there were none 
other engaged in the commerce of these lakes than 
those contiguous to and bordering on them; but, 
since the opening of the canal from Cincinnati, in- 
tersecting the Wabash and Erie canal, and that 


from Pittsburg to Erie, the whole face of things on | 


these great waters has changed. And when the dif- 
ferentlinks of communication now forming between 
Lake Erie and the Ohio river, and Lake Michigan 
and the Mississippi river are completed and _per- 
fected, (and that time is not far distant,) all the 
different sections of the Union will be so connected 
and cemented together, that it will be impossible 
to touch one link without affecting the whole chain. 

But, Mr. Chairman, constitutional objections are 
again interposed to the passage of this bill, and the 
same arguments, newly vamped, are used, as were 
urged in the discussion of 1844. And what did a 
majority of the members say in reply then? They 
said, in tones not to be misunderstood, that these 
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must produce. It will be recollected that it was 


| passed immediately after the formation of the Con- 


stitution, and that many of its framers were in the 
Congress that passed it. AsI discussed this ques- 
tion in 1844 upon a similar bill, and in reply to the 
gentleman from South Carolina, I beg leave to 
read some extracts from the speech I then de- 


| livered: 


‘The very object of the appropriations for the 
lakes is the building and repairing piers where 


' they are imperatively demanded for the protection 


of our shipping. Even the distinction which we 
make between works of a national and local char- 
acter, and between those necessary for the defence 
of the country and those which are net, is no- 
where to be found in this act, which is, in all its 
provisions, general and unqualified. Mr. Jeffer- 
son, whose opinions are entitled to our most pro- 
found respect, went much farther than any part 
of this bill, by fair construction, would carry us. 
He signed bills making large appropriations for 
the construction of the Cumberland road, and rec- 


| ommended a survey and reconnoissance of a great 


national road from Washington city to New Or- 
leans, with a view, undoubtedly, to its ultimate 
construction. In 1811, Mr. Madison went equally 
far. At the instance of the commissioners ap- 
pointed by the State of New York, he communi- 
cated to Congress copies of an act of the Legisla- 


‘ture of that State, relating to a canal from the 


| northern lakes to the river Hudson. 


- 


objections were not tenable; that they could not be | 


sustained; that if the principles and opinions of the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Ruert] were 
adopted, the Government could not be carried on 
a day; that if the members put on the straitlaced 
machine that gentlemen wished to impose on them, 
they would not be able to go one step from the 
Capitol without infringing some provision of the 
Constitution. Will the gentleman from South 
Carolina say that Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, 
and other distinguished leaders of our party, were 
opposed to improvements of this kind? Do I un- 
derstand the gentleman to assume that position in 
relation to lake or other harbors? 

Mr. Ruert not replying, 

Mr. McC. continued. From the gentleman’s si- 
lence I must presume he does. Sir, does the gen- 
tleman Know that the Congress of 1789 passed an 
act which sustains every appropriation in this bill, 
so far as concerns harbors? That act goes all the 
length that I could desire to sustain the constitu- 
tionality of such appropriation.* 

I hope gentlemen will examine this act critical- 
ly, and I think I cannot be mistaken in the effect it 


* The following is the act referred to: 


AN ACT for the establishment and support of light-houses, 
beacons, buoys, and public piers. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, Thai all 
expenses which shall accrue from and after the 15th day of 
August, 1789, in the necessary support, maintenance, and 
repairs, of all light-houses, beacons, buoys, and public piers, 
erected, placed, or sunk, before the passing of this act, at 
the entrance of, or within, any bay, inlet, harbor, or port of 
the United States, for rendering the navigation thereof easy 
and safe, shall be defrayed out of the treasury of the United 
States: Provided nevertheless, That none of the said expen- 
ses shall continue to be so defrayed by the United States, 
alter the expiration of one year from the day aforesaid, un- 
less such light-houses, beacons, buoys, and public piers, 
shall in the meantime be ceded to, and vested in the United 
States, by the State or States respectively in which the 
Same may be, together with the lands and tenements there- 
unto belonging, and together with the jurisdiction of the 
same. 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That a light-house shall 


In this Mes- 
sage, he uses this strong and forcible language: 

‘¢¢'The utility of canal navigation is universally 
admitted. It is not less certain that scarcely any 
country offers more extensive opportunities for 
that branch of improvements than the United 
States, and none, perhaps, inducements equally 
persuasive to make the most of them. 
ticular undertaking contemplated by the State of 
New York, which marks an honorable spirit of 
enterprise, and comprises objects of national as 
well as more limited importance, will recall the 
attention of Congress to the signal advantages to 
be derived to the United States from a general 
system of internal communication and convey- 
ance, and suggests to their consideration what- 
ever steps may be preees on their part towards 
its introduction and accomplishment. As some 
of those advantages have an intimate connexion 
with arrangements and exertions for the general 
security, it is at a period calling for these that the 
merits of such a system will be seen in the 
strongest lights.’ 

‘* He does not question the constitutionality, ex- 
pediency, or propriety of the measure; but, on the 
contrary, gives it his cordial and unqualified ap- 
proval, and far outruns the friends of the present 
bill. It is due to the memory of that illustrious 
statesman to state that afterwards, when recurring 
to the subject of ‘roads and canals,” in his sev- 
enth Annual Message, he says, ‘ that any defect 
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of constitutional authority which may be encoun- | 


tered, can be supplied in a mode which the Con- 
titution itself has providently pointed out.’ But 


this does not imply that he, but that others, may 


have entertained doubts about the power. It will 
be remarked, moreover, that his observations are 
confined exclusively to ‘roads and canals,’ and 
cannot be so construed as to embrace harbors or 
harbor improvements. 

‘* Mr. Monroe, in his Inaugural Address in 1817 


recommends the improvement of our country by | 


roads and canals, proceeding always with a consti- 





be erected near the entrance of the Chesapeake bay, at such 


place, when ceded to the United States in manner aforesaid, | 


| as the President of the United States shall direct. 


Sec. 3. 4nd be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty 


| of the Secretary of the Treasury to provide by contracts. 


| which shall be approved by the President of the Unite 


States, for building a light-house near the entrance of the 
Chesapeake bay, and for rebuilding, when necessary, and 
keeping in gwod repair, the light-houses, beacons, buoys, 
and public piers, in the several States, and for furnishing 


| the same with all necessary supplies ; and also, to agree for 
the salary, wages, or hire, of the person or persons appoint- 


ed by the President for the superintendence and eare of the 
same. 


Sec. 4. “And be it further enacted, That all pilots in the 


| bays, inlets, rivers, harbors, and ports of the United States, 


shall continue to be regulated in conformity with the exist- 


| ing laws of the States respectively, wherein such pilots 


may be, or with such laws as the States may respectively 
hereafter enact forthe purpose, until further legislative pro- 
vision shall be made by Congress. 


Approven, August 7, 1789, ae 
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tutional sanction. He doubts not the general 
power, but seems disposed to guard against its im- 
proper application. The language he uses evinces 
his strong attachment to this class of improve- 
ments: 

‘“** By thus facilitating the intercourse between 
the States, we shall add much to the convenience 
and comfort of our fellow-citizens, much to the 
ornament of the country; and, what is of greater 
importance, we shall shorten distances, and by 
making each part more accessible to, and depend - 
ent on, the other, we shall bind the Union more 
closely together. Nature has done so much for 
us by intersecting the country with so many great 
rivers, bays, and lakes, approaching from distant 
points so near to each other, that the inducement 
to complete the work seems to be peculiarly strong. 
A more interesting spectacle was perhaps never 
seen than is exhibited within the limits of the 
United States—a territory so vast and 
tageously situated, contaming objects 
so useful, so happily connected in 
parts.’ 

‘* His views in regard to roads and canals after- 
wards underwent a change; and, in his Message of 
1817, he doubts their constitutionality, and pro- 
poses an amendment of the Constitution. But in 
1823 he brought to the consideration of Congress 
the connexion of the Atlantic ocean and the Ohio 
river, and urged that it possessed the right to ap- 
propriate money for such a national object, the 
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. 


. 


- 


. 


so advan- 
so grand, 
all their 


jurisdiction remaining in the States through which 


the canal might pass; and during his Administra- 
tion several acts were passed for the improvement 
of the Mississippi and the Ohio, of the harbor of 
Presque Isle, on Lake Erie, and the repair of the 
Plymouth beach. During the two terms of Presi- 
dent Jackson, appropriations similar in character 
to those now under consideration, and, with but 
few exceptions, for the same purposes, were an- 
nually made. His vetoes do not comprehend any 
of the points embraced by this bill; nor do any of 
the principles contained in them apply fairly. He 
was always favorable to such works, and gave his 
sanction to many bills comprising the very same 
points now designated. In reference to this kind 
of improvements he uses this pointed and emphatic 
language: 

«The practice of defraying out of the treasury 
of the United States the expenses incurred by the 
establishment and support of light-houses, bea- 
cons, buoys, and public piers within the bays, 
inlets, harbors, and ports within the United 
States, to render the navigation thereof safe and 
easy, is coeval with the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, and has been continued without interruption 
or dispute. As our foreign commerce increased, 
and was extended into the interior of the coun- 
try, by the establishment of ports of entry and 
delivery upon our navigable rivers, the sphere of 
those expenditures received a corresponding en- 
‘largement. Light-houses, beacons, buoys, pub- 
‘lic piers, and the removal of sand-bars, sawyers, 
‘and other temporary impediments in the naviga- 
‘ble rivers and harbors, which were embraced in 
‘ the revenue districts from time to time established 
‘ by law, were authorized upon the same principle, 
‘and the expense defrayed in the same manner.’ 

‘In his Message of 1834 he goes decidedly for 
the improvement of harbors, upon @ur great lakes 
as well as on the seaboard, and for the removal of 
partial and temporary obstructions in navigable 
rivers, for the convenience and safety of commerce. 
This is the Message in which he undertakes to pre- 
scribe a limitation for the government of his own 
conduct, confining the expenditures below the ports 
of entry or delivery established by law. But he 
expresses his own conviction that ‘ this restriction 
‘ is not as satisfactory as could be desired, and that 
‘much embarrassment may be caused to the Ex- 

‘ecutive department in its execution, by appro- 
‘ priations for remote and not well-understood ob- 
‘jects.’ It is not pretended that this limitation is 
sanctioned by the Constitution, nor has it been ad- 
vocated by any of the opponents of this bill, but 
has been entirely abandoned. It is so susceptible 
of evasion, that it requires no argument to show 
its absurdity. All that is necessary to avoid it is 
the establishment, in the first place, of a port of 
entry or delivery above the point to be improved, 
and then apply for the means to make the contem- 
plated improvement. The charge has been fre- 
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quently made against Mr. Van Buren that he is 


unfriendly to such improvements, and constitu- | 


tionally opposed to them. But this is entirel 

without foundation. His whole course of public 
life vindieates him from it, and most clearly and 
satisfactorily proves the contrary. In his famous 
letter to Mr. Sherrod Williams, August 8, 1836, 
he fully and unqualifiedly concurs in General Jack- 


son’s views, and after recapitulating that portion | 


of his Message of 1834, says: 

‘** President Jackson has nowhere given us his 
views us to the particular provisions of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, by which he conceives expend- 
itures of this character to be authorized. Upon 
referring to the early proceedings of the Govern- 
‘ment, we find that General Hamilton, while Sec- 
‘retary of the Treasury, contended that they were 
warrante d by the authority riven to Congress to 
regulate commerce, Mr. Jefferson, on the other 
hand, whilst he deprecated their liability to ex- 
‘travagance and abuse, assumed that they could 
‘be justified under the power to maintain a navy. 
President Jackson has left the question of consti- 
tutonality in the state in which it was left by his 
‘ predecessors. No one, I believe, contends that 
‘the President ought, so far as it depends upon 

him, to have arrested all appropriations of this 
character, nor could it, with any show of pro- 
‘ priety, be insisted that he should have given his 
‘consent to the extension of them to objects ofa 
*churacter altogether different from those which 
‘have been promoted by grants from the Federal 
treasury, since the commencement of the Federal 
Government.’ 

*'That this was the rule which governed his 
conduct, is manifested by his giving the executive 
sanction to the omnibus bills which were passed 


‘ 


‘ 


‘ 
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| in this Hall. 


"Risers hd Harbore--Miy: McClean. 


Bat, Mr. Chairman, I had hoped that when that 
voice which has heretofore had such a potent in- 
fluence in the South had been heard through the 
medinm of the Memphis convention, this constitu- 
tional objection would never again have been heard 
What other construction than one | 


| favorable to our views can be put upon the speech | 
of the Senator to whom | allude? I can say to my | 


friends from the South that he never yet made a 
speech which diffused more joy or created a more 


They | 


_ friends had beeome convinced that these appropri- 


| ations were necessary, and that hereafter we would 


obtain for them their undivided support. I yet 

hope and believe that that distineuished man—dis- | 
tineuished not less for his talents than for his vir- || 
tnes—will demonstrate that the speech he made on 
that occasion was something more than a mere ad 


| captandum effort. 


| that is found in this; and if we pay no regard to 


Mr. Chairman, the bill which passed at the last 
session of Congress contained almost every item 


| the leading men in this House, let us look at the 
| vote at the other end of the Capitol, and see how 


| our distinguished leaders there voted, 


in [837 and 1838; and he never refused his ap- || 


proval to any measure of the kind which was 
atlopted by Congress. ‘The appropriations ceased 
in 1839, owing to the extravagant and wild exten- 
sion of the system, and the crippled state of the 
treasury, and not from any indisposition on the 
partof Mr. Van Buren to sign and approve any 
bills that Congress in its wisdom might pass. Mr. 
Cambreleng, in his report of 1839, to which period 
is usually dated back the abandonment of these 


works, does not question the constitutionality of | 


the measure, but censures, as he truly might, the 
profligacy and extravagance of the expenditures, 
and opposes further appropriations, because the 
then unexpended balance of appropriations, which 
had before been made, amounted to $977,748 92, 
besides other balances in the hands of disbursing 
officers. The amount called for at that session was 
$1,713,000, exclusive of these balances. So that 
it appears the system was not given up until 1840, 
when the treasury was in a depressed condition, 
and there was no available means posses8ed by the 
Government to meet any appropriations that might 
have been made. 
present time, little has been appropriated to such 
purposes; but the system itself may be considered 
as suspended, and not entirely abandoned. Here, 
then, we have in our favor many of the most dis- 


rom that period up to the | 


unguisbed leaders of our party, and the practice of | 


the Government from tts organization. The framers 
of the Constitution gave to it their sanction, and 
every President has not only conceded the right, 
but recommended the exercise of the power.”’ 
Ifthe rigid construction of the gentleman from 
South Carolina be correct, where does he derive 
the power to construct this magnificent Capitol ? 
Where the power to pass the bill which yesterday 
received the sanction of this House to present books 
to the Minister of Justice of France? ‘To send an 
exploring expedition into the Pacific ocean?—to 
construct light-houses or marine hospitals ?—or to 
support them when constructed? I might with 
ropriety inquire of the gentleman how he would 
te able to administer the Government at all under 
the rules he prescribes. It would be impossible 
for him to enforce the laws we pass, if such a rigid 
construction is given to the Constitution.* 


*In this connexion Mr. McCue tuanp had intended, if 
time had permitted, to have called the attention of the com- 





mittee to a paragraph contained in the letter of Mr. Donel- | 
son, our late Chargé d’Affaires to Texas, dated March 31, | 


i845, addressefl to the Hon. E. Allen, the Attorney General 
of that republic. 


Mr. D. was at that time urging on Texas | 


the expediency of adopting our resolutions and becoming an | 


iutegral part of the Union. 


On its pas- 
sage the following (showing a list of mingled 
Whies and Democrats) is the affimative vote: 

Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Barrow, Bay- 
ard, Benton, Buchanan, Choate, Crittenden, Day- 
ton, Dickinson, Dix, Foster, Francis, Hannegan, |! 
Haywood, Johnson, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, 
Porter, Semple, Simmons, Sturgeon, Upham, 
White, and Woodbridge. 

And what is the negative vote? Messrs. Ather- | 
ton, Bagby, Berrien, Evans, Fairfield, Huger, Jar- | 
narin, Lewis, McDuffie, Niles, and Woodbury. 

So that with one or two exceptions, every i 
northern Democrat voted for the bill, as did sev- 
eral southern men, all of whom, I presume, pos- 


| sess as much political intelligence and integrity as || 
| the members of this House. Their opinions cer- 


tainly should have great weight with us, especial- 
ly when we reflect that they merely endorse, and 
with all their experience sanction, the opinions on 
this subject of the first organizers of our Govern- 
ment and party. 

But, Mr. Chairman, it strikes me that the pro- | 


| visions of the Constitution, on which we base such 


appropriations, are so simple and so plain, that we | 
cannot misunderstand them. We rely for their sup- 
port on both the provisions relating to the common | 
defences of the country, and our foreign commerce 
and commerce between the States. } 
Of the one I have already spoken; and IT now || 
proceed to remark briefly on the other. Of this | 
task I have been in part relieved by the remarks of 


| my friend from Ohio, [Mr. Brivkernorr.}] A com- | 


mercial marine has been built on the lakes, which | 


| will obviate the necessity of appropriating a single 


dollar for constructing a navy there; and every one || 


| conversant with the subject prefers harbors to for- | 


| * parts with the ability to put into efficient organization her | 


The paragraph is in the following words: Tt is objected | 


tifications or Government defences. They believe 
that, in time of war, harbor improvements are vast- 
ly more important. If gentlemen will look into the | 
report of the Secretary of War, they will find he 


' urges the improvement of our harbors upon this 


cround. This view is not peculiar to the present | 
Secretary, but has been sanctioned by former Sec- 
retaries, and is most fully approved of by the au- 
thorities on the other side of the lakes.” Let me |) 
read from the report of the Board of Works to the | 
Canadian Parliament, made in December, 1844, || 
what one of the British naval commanders stated: 

‘** Very little need be said as to the necessity of || 
‘forming ports on this great extent of coast, ex- || 
‘nosed as it is to the boisterous sea, which rises || 
‘ with every breeze of wind that blows up or down, |) 
* or towards the shore of the lake.” 

Remarking on this and other observations of the | 
same officer, the Board say: 
** This class of works is admitted by the naval 




















‘that Texas in surrendering her revenue from customs, {| 
! 


‘State Government. This objection must result from an | 
‘undue examination of the expenditures which the Uni- | 
‘ted States on the other hand will make in the many im- 
* provements necessary on the seacoast of Texas, to protect 
‘and facilitate her commerce, in the removal of obstruc- |; 
‘tions in her numerous bays and rivers, and in the military || 
‘organization necessary to guard her extensive frontier || 
‘against the inroads of a foreign enemy.” | 


a 


| wress ? 


; 6 


|! nadian board of works. 
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‘ commander to be indispensable to enable her Ma- 
‘ jesty’s vessels to keep the lakes.” 

This shows the strong concurrence of opinion 
with all those who know anything of our wants, 
our necessities, and these great waters. But if har- 
bors are not considered a part of the common de- 
fences of the country, why do we find them con- 
stantly creeping into our naval and military bills? 
Why did the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 


| Parmenter,] not now a member, ingraft upon the 
| thrilling sensation in the minds of the western peo- |! 
| ple than the one he made on that occasion. 
, came to the conclusion at once that our southern 


naval bills an appropriation for the Boston harbor ? 
Why was it struck out of that bill in the last Con- 
On the cround that the other harbors were 
as well entitled to be incorporated in that bill, and 


' not because of its want of military importance. The 


gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. MeKay,] I 
believe, moved to strike it out on some such ground 
as this, and I sustained his motion. I believed they 
that he was right; I believe so still. How often 
has the Savannah river, by the same kind of legis- 
lation, been inserted in such bills? And ean such 
provisions be defended, if the works are not part 


| of our military defences? Of what use is a navy 


in time of war on the lakes, if you have no safe 
harbors to shelter them? Suppose the vessels are 
shattered in a storm, or in battle, or are compelled 
to fly from the superior force of an enemy: of what 
value would good and safe places of refuge be to 


| them ? 


Mr. Raruesun here alluded to Perry’s fleet at 
Erie. 


Mr. McC.exvanp said the gentleman is correct; 


| and as my remarks in 1844 have escaped the recol- 


lection of the members, they will excuse me for 
again relating the difficulties Commodore Perry had 


; to encounter: 


“For a considerable time, the British had the 
‘entire control of Lake Erie, and annoyed our cit- 
‘ izens, ravaged the country, destroyed our proper- 


| *ty, and retarded the progress of the American 
| arms. 


Captain Perry fitted up a fleet in the har- 
bor of Erie, for the purpose of checking the ene- 
my and recovering the command of the lake. 
The British fleet, under the command of Captain 
Barclay, was on the alert, and Kept a constant 
watch on his movements. There was a bar some 
distance outside of the harbor, which prevented 
Captain Perry from getting out into the lake 
the brig Lawrence, one of his largest vessels; 
and it would have been exceedingly dangerous 
for the American fleet to have passed out in the 
face of the enemy, because this vessel could not 
sail over the bar with her guns on board, and the 
whole must necessarily be exposed, in the mean- 
‘time, to the fire of the enemy. Most fortunately, 
Captain Barclay (as is said) accepted an invi- 
tation to dine on Sunday with a friend on the Ca- 
nadian shore. While his vessels were under this 
coast, the lake became smoth, and the bar passa- 
‘ble. Captain Perry seized the precious moment, 
and effected his purpose by towing the Lawrence 
to the point where the deepest water was known 
to be. Her guns were taken out and landed on 
the beach, and the brig, thus lightened, was, by 


‘ 
‘ 


- 


. 


- 


‘ 


- 


- 


| * the aid of scows and other apphanees, lifted over 


‘ the bar, and her guns hoisted in. In the interval, 
the enemy reappeared, but after reconnoitring 
‘ for some time, departed; and in a few days after, 
‘Perry gained his splendid victory, and accom- 
plished the object he had most at heart. The 
glorious consequences flowing from this event 
are so well known that they need not be narrated 


-~ 


. 


| * here.” 


Now, this harbor at Erie is one of the finest on 
Lake Erie, with a capacity equal to the accommo- 
dation of vessels of any size. 

For the purpose of showing gentlemen, who are 
so economical that they cannot vote for this bill on 
account of the amount appropriated by it, that it is 
by no means unreasonable or extravagant, I will 
again call their attention to the report of the Ca- 
Here we find that the 
British Government, for purposes of defence, and 
of constructing harbors, mae roads immediately 


‘leading to these harbors, and in canals to float and 
| let pass vessels from the St. Lawrence to the upper 


lakes, expended in ten months, from Ist Septem- 


| ber, 1843, the sum of £440,595. 6s. 2d., or about 


$1,950,000. Yet we seruple about expending 
$500,000 for like purposes, and to prevent aggres- 
sive movements on the lake frontiers. Do genile- 
men know how extensive that frontier is? Are 





‘ 
i 
' 
: 





long to the United States, which must be defended 
in case of war? Do they know that these harbors, 
unless improved, will not accommodate a navy of 
any size, and that the harbors on the Canadian 
shore are being made safer and more commodious 
every day? And knowing these facts, how can 
you withhold the aid of the Géneral Government ‘ 
” We have a right to protect the commerce of the 
eountry. Itis our imperative duty todoso, We 
have the power to build a navy, and to send it into 
al] the oceans and seas of the globe, to sustain, de- 
fend, and protect the lives and property of our cit- 
izens; and does this power cease with salt water, 
or is it bounded by the tides, so that it cannot ex- 
tend to the lakes? But does it depend upon the 
manner or the method of defending and protecting 
these lives and this property, and must it be done 
by machinery of peculiar construction? Why 
cannot you as well, under these powers, construct 
harbors as build steam-ships, or batteries, or steam- 
ers to carry your mails? In truth, there is no dif- 
ference. ‘The power is sufficient for both purposes, 
and ought to be so exercised. 

I wish to notice further some of the remarks of 
the gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. Payne.] lam 
one of the last men to endeavor to excite sectional 
feelings here or elsewhere. I think it should be the 
object of every member to suppress everything of 
the kind. I live in the Northwest, and [ will most 
willingly vote for all appropriations for the benefit 
of the South or the East, if I believe them to be 
proper. Reference has been made to the fortifica- 
tion bill; and as the gentleman from Alabama has 
denounced the river and harbor bill as sectional, I 
would draw his attention to the other bill a mo- 
ment. It appropriates $540,500 for objects south 
of Mason and Dixon’s line; $296,000 for objects 
north of that line; and $113,500 for the whole 
West. Did you hear any complaint uttered by a 
western man because it gave too much to the South 
or the East, and notenough to the West. No, sir; 
they urge no such objection to any of your bills. 
W hen this bill was under consideration, an amend- 
ment was offered by the gentleman from North 
Carolina, [Mr. McKay,] appropriating $300,000 
for armaments for these fortifications, and no west- 
ern man objected, because we all believed it neces- 
sary and proper, and therefore voted for it without 


stopping to inquire whether any portion of it was , 


for the West. You will find, on examination, that 
from the year 1840 to the present year, upwards of 
$4,000,000 have been appropriated for fortifica- 
tions, in which the West had no immediate inter- 
est, and yet you will not find, perhaps, a solitary 
western vote against it. Look at another bill re- 
ported by the Committee on Commerce for light- 
houses, and you will discover that it gives to the 
West and Northwest some $50,000; to the East 
and Northeast some $250,000; and to the Southeast 
about $160,000; and I venture to predict that you 
will find but few of the western men who are in 
favor of harbors voting against any of the pro- 
visions of the bill. If gentlemen will now turn 
their attention to the naval bill, they will there find 
an appropriation of $100,000 for the naval depot at 
Memphis, and an appropriation of $109,000 for 
ofiices, houses, cisterns, saw-mills, &e., at Pensa- 
cola, 
by these bills; and would it not be considered very 
unjustifiable in our opposing them on account of 
their being sectional? I say to gentlemen from the 
South, we are opposed to exciting any such feel- 
ings; and I had supposed that the demonstrations 
made in this House on the Oregon question would 
have been sufficiently instructive to have prevented 
theirrecurrence. I deprecated the feeling then, and 
so I do now; and [hope never to see western men 
giving way to it, or suffering it to rule or guide 
their action. Look not at the locality of an ap- 
propriation, but at its object and propriety. 


Nothing is given to the West or Northwest | 


APPENDIX TO THE 


Mr. Chairman, I have a word to say to some of | 


our eastern friends who oppose this bill. The gen- 
tleman from Maine [Mr. Hamuin] was pleased, 
when it was first reported, to style the Committee 
on Commerce the internal improvement commit- 
tee, by way of reproach. I would ask him whether 
he so termed it when we were reporting bill after 
bill on petitions that had been referred to us by 
gentlemen from his section, as well as by himself, 
for the benefit of the fishing vessels of Maine and 
other eastern States? Will he be kind enough to 


point out any clause in the Constitution which, by 
strict construction, authorizes the granting by this 
Government of a tishing bounty, or the paying of 
these vessels, that does not justify us in asking for 
harbor appropriations? He will say, and with 
great propriety, that this is necessary to supply 
seamen in time of war for your navy; and we, 
with equal truth and force, use the same argu- 
ment. But, sir, im order to show him how 
much beyond the maximum of expenditure for 
lake harbors (some $2,500,000) his system has 
earried the Government, let me refer him to some 
statistics that | have on the subject, and he will 
be satisfied of our moderation. By a report made 
by the industrious and indefatigable Register of 
the ‘Treasury, in answer toa resoluuon of Mr. 
Senator Benton, during the present session, we 
find that the amount paid for bounties on salted 
provisions and pickled fish, exported up to the 
30th of June, 1845, was $715,991 984; for allow- 
ances to vessels employed in the fisheries, $8,368,- 
4338 72; drawbacks on domestic refined sugar ex- 
ported, $2,698,450 68. 

Sir, L admit that the object of most of these boun- 
ties is of great importance to the nation, and that 
they are the means of maintaining and sustaining 
the navy, and preparing hardy veterans in time of 
peace for service in war. ‘This nursery of seamen 
should in all probability be encouraged, and may 
in a great measure obviate the necessity of vast ex- 
penditures of money by our Government to accom- 
plish the same thing. But all this applies as well 
to most of the items of this bill; and so far as this 
extends, the same principles operate in both eases. 
A distinguished officer of the navy made the tour 
of the lakes last season, and, if Lam informed cor- 
rectly, stated that he never met with more active, 
energetic, or betier sailors; and that they would 
be to our Government invaluable in time of war. 
Ifa conflict ensues between Great Britain and us, 
or we are compelled to meet in deadly warfare any 
other nation of equal power, you will have to rely 
principally, to support your navy, on this very 
class of sailors. You will soon find that it will be 
immaterial to them in what section of the country 
they are engaged; all that they will then talk about 
will be the defence of the whole country. There 
will be no such line of demarcation drawn in their 
minds as Mason and Dixon’s; and I believe that 
when the war closes, even the gentleman from 
South Carolina will be among the first to award 
them praise and do them justice. 

Objection has been made to the works on Lake 
Michigan; and some invidious comparisons have 
been drawn. I am confident, Mr, Chairman, if 
gentlemen were acquainted with that lake, the 
dangers of its navigation, and the constant peril 
of life and property there, they would make larger 
instead of smaller appropriations for it. I know 
that the commerce of that lake, which is increas- 
ing constantly, requires all the protection you can 
give it. 

Mr. McC. was here abruptly cut off in his re- 
marks by the expiration of his hour. 

{| Nore.—See estimates for most of the works 
contained in this bill in the report of the War De- 
partment, (President’s Message and accompany- 
ing documents, page 385, Doc. No. 2,) and the an- 
nual estimates of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
(Doe. No. 9, page 104.) Both show that they con- 
stitute a part of the aggregate amount required by 
the General Government for the ensuing fiscal 


year.]} 





OREGON QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. A. JOHNSON, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
January 31, 1846. 
On the Resolution for terminating the joint occu- 
pancy of Oregon. 
Mr. A. JOHNSON addressed the committee 
during the allotted hour. 
degree of diffidence (he said) that he attempted, 


upon this occasion, to address the committee on a 
subject that was so important to the country; and 


| particularly so after the House had witnessed the 


display, not only of unanswerable arguments, but 


The Oregon Question—Mr. A. Johnson. 


It was with no ad 
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of brilliant and commanding eloquence. In at- 
tempting to address the conmittee upon this all- 
lmportant question, it would net be his purpose to 
add fuel to the flame, but, if possible, to pour oil 
on the wave of feeling which had been agitated 
and excited upon this question. When they un- 
dertook the discussion of a question so nnportant 
as the one now presented to the House and the 
country, it should be in a spirit of calm delibera- 
tion; and they should consider well the consequen- 
ces that are to follow from the action that is to be 
taken by this House upon it. He knew that since 
this discussion had commenced they had heard 
much of wars and rumors of wars, aud that the 
passions and feelings of the country had been ad- 
dressed to a ve ry vreat extent. So far as he was 
concerned, if he knew the feelings of his ewn 
bosom, he was for peace, if peace could be con- 
tunued on honorable terms; buat if, in adopting the 
means which we believe best calculated to secure 
peace, war was to be the result, he was prepared 
for the consequences. No member of this commit- 
tee desired peace more earnestly than he did. Yes; 
in the language of high authority, he desired the 
day speedily to come when we shall have * peace 
on earth and good will among men” throughout 
the entire race. He wished he could hope that 
the beginning of that glorious era would commence 
in his day and generation. If he could believe 
there was a reasonable prospect of it, he would 
now be found on tiptoe, as it were, stretching his 
ken to its utmost tension to discover the streaks of 
the dawn of that glorious morning. But as ar- 
dently as he desired peace to his country, he must 
take that view of this subject, and that stand upou 
the question under consideration, which he believed 
lus position, and the rights, the mterests, and the 
honor of his country, demanded. 

Betore he approached the consideration of the 
main question presented to the committee, he pro- 
posed, as he went along, to brush out of the way 
some of what he conceived to be the cobwebs that 
had been hung around this question. ‘There had 
been an attempt during the progress of this discus- 
sion to excite the peculiar prejudices of the country. 
‘They had seen this particularly exhibited by the 
genuteman from Virginia | Mr. Bayry} inaddressing 
the committee on this subject. Without relying on 
argument, without relying on facts as they exist in 
the history of this negotiation, the gentieman had 
attempted, as he (Mr. J.) believed, to excite a pre- 
judice existung on the minds of his constituency, 
und perhaps extending in some degree beyond the 
bounds of his district. What position had he taken ? 
He had attempted to make the impression on the 
mind of the country that there was a particular 
leader and champion of this question; and in this 
way, While he |Mr. Bayiy] had separated from 
the policy laid down by the Administration, he 
had attempted to exonerate himself from the incon- 
sistency and difficulty in which he was involved. 
The gentleman said that this question of notice 
was a mere question of expediency; and because he 
happens to differ with the Executive, or the Ad- 
munistraion, on a question of expe diency, why, it 
is no separation at all from the Administration. 
Why, on this principle, every question that may 
arise for the consideration of the House may be a 
question of * expediency.’’ The establishment of 
a national bank may be a question of expediency; 
the establishment of a system providing for the 


, collection, safe-keeping, and disvursement of the 


public revenue; the question of the distribution of 
the proceeds of the public lands, or the question of 
an oppressive and iniquitous tariff,—may, by the 
same construction, be declared a question of expe- 
diency. He may make indiscriminate war upon 
the Administration and all its policy, and then turi 
round and say he is guilty of no inconsistency. 
Aud how does the gentleman attempt to cover his 
position ? Why, he says if he has separated from 
the Administration, who is our leader? Pointing 
to the venerable gentleman from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Apams,]} [ suppose he wishes to hit a preju- 
dice made upon the minds of his constituency in 
relation to that venerable gentleman, and to eon- 
sider it a sufficient vindication of his course to sa 

that those who go for this notice are led off by 
Joun Quincy Apams, the venerable gentleman from 
Massachusetts. And the gentleman, too, reads an 
extract from the speech of the honorable gentleman 


. from Massachusetts to prove what the gentleman's 
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position was during the last Congress—an extract, 
torn from the context, conveying a separate and 
distinct idea from its fair construction taken in con- 
nexion with the context. That speech was de- 
livered before the question of notice came up, upon 
the bill reported by the chairman of the Committee 
on the Territories, for the establishment of a Ter- 
ritorial government over Oregon. It was a speech 
against the bill without the notice; but in it the 
sentieman stated that, after mature deliberation and 
reflection, he had at length brought his mind to the 
conclusion that the notice ought to be given. The 
gentieman’s position was that the grant of lands, 
the taking possession of the territory, the estab- 
lishment of a Territorial government, were in direct 
conflict with the treaty stipulations of our Govern- 
ment under the convention made in 18]8, and re- 
newed in 1827. In the same speech, the gentleman 
expressly stated, that after the notice was given, 
of which he was in favor—after the expiration of 
the tweive months—he would go on and make the 
necessary preparations the country required for 
such an emergency; or he would make the provis- 
ion in advance, to take effect at the expiration of 
the notice, 

{Mr. Bayty interposed and remarked, that he 
disliked very much to interrupt gentlemen, but he 
could not sit by and allow his whole course of ar- 
rument to be misrepresented—unintentionally he 
ciel. In referring to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, he (Mr. B.) had not said one word of 
the position of that gentleman during the last Con- 
gress, except to quote from his remarks as to the 
effect of a war with England. As to the rest of 
the gentleman’s [Mr. Jounson’s] remarks, too, 
he undertook to say that the gentleman wholly 
misrepresented his views—unintentionally he pre- 
sumed. 

Mr. Jounson. Will the gentleman specify in 
wiiat particular | have misrepresented him ? 

No response being received— 

Mr. J. proceeded. The gentleman had read 
Mr. Apams’s speech upon the bill before the notice 
was given, in which he argued that the passage of 
the bill without the notice was calculated to lead 
to war; and the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
aficr he had made his speech, and when the 
Hiouse came to act on the bill, came in with his 
amendment proposing to give the notice, and then 
he would be in favor of the subsequent measures. 
These were the views of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts at the last session of Congress—these 
were his views now. 

Well, when they followed up the speech of the 
gentioman from Virginia [Mr. Bayny] a little fur- 
ther, what did he say? ‘* At all events, if Iam 
separated from the Administration, who is the 
leader of this party in favor of this notice?” 

{Mr. Bayiy. Lam not the man to follow this 
Administration, or any other Administration, when 
their measures do not correspond with my own 
judgment, 

Mr. Jounson. That is what the gentleman said 
before. We all understand that 

Mr. Bayiy. The gentleman persists in mista- 
ting my points, 

Mr. Jounson. I am stating the gentleman’s po- 
sition correctly, and the documents will sustain 
me init. The gentleman’s scowls or threats have 
no terrors for me. ‘* He may go and show his 
slaves how choleric he is, and make his bondmen 
tremble.”’] 

The gentleman (continued Mr. J.) read the ex- 
tract from the speech of Mr. Apams, and the in- 
ference was clear, that he intended to make the 
impression on the minds of this House and the 
country that it was made upon the question of no- 
tice; when that gentleman was distinctly opposing 
the bill, unless the notice were included in it; and 
when they came to take the speech of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts at the last session, and 
his speech at the present session, they found there 
was no discrepancy between the two. ‘Oh, but 
the gentleman from Massachusetts,’’ the gentle- 
man says, **is our leader!’? Was that the course 
of great statesmen, representing a portion of the 
Old Dominion, to attempt to rely on the flimsy 
pretext and subterfuge-—if he might-be allowed 
the remark—to justify himself in the eyes of his 
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ministration, and went against it? Now, the true | 
state of the case, they found when they came 


to examine the record, was, that it was not the || 


measure of Jonn Quincy Apams; for when | 


that gentleman offered his amendment, it was re- 


| with this proposition of notice! Was ita Massa- 


jected by this House. Who, then, came forward 


_chusetts member?—a northern man?—a western | 


| fered the amendment to the bill, which was adopt- 


| 
| That because, in consequence of two wars—one to | 


_ to perpetuate it—a few individuals who 


man? Who did it? It was Mr. Hammett, of | 
Mississippi. Yes, it was a southern man who of- | 


ed by this House. They found that, on the 
adoption of that amendment, the honorable gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts voted for it, the hon- 
orable gentleman from Virginia voted against it; 
but when it was incorporated, and had become a 
part of the bill, on the final passage of the bill, 
where did the gentleman from Virginia stand? 
Why, he was so determined not to be found with 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, right or wrong, 
that he flew the track; he would neither go behind 
nor before him; but he bolted, and did not vote at 
all. Yet the question was a question of ‘* expe- 
diency.”’ 

The gentleman from Virginia, and most gentle- 
men who were against the notice, tell us that 
the whole of Oregon is ours; that our title is clear 
and unquestionable; but when they are called upon 
to act—to take some measure for the vindication 
of these indisputable rights—why, then, they turn 
round and fold their arms, and decline to do any- 
thing. They move in a circle, and end just where 
they begun—doing nothing. They form what may 
be called the do-nothing party in this House. It 
reminded him of an anecdote respecting a little town 
council composed of three Irishmen. They got to- 
gether; they saw it was necessary to do something | 
for the town, and found it was important to build 
a jail; they introduced and adopted a set of reso- 
lutions: the first, ** Resolved, That we deem it ex- 
pedient and proper to build a jail within the corpo- | 
rate limits of this town,’’ (specifying the name of 
the town:) the second, ‘* Resolved, That the new 
jail be built out of the materials of the old one;’’ | 
and the third, * Resolved, That the old jail shall 
not be torn down until the new one is bwilt.”’ So 
gentlemen in opposition to this notice moved ina 
circle; they resolved that Oregon is ours, and that 
proper measures be taken to secure it; but when 
they came to action, they could agree on no meas- 
ures, and contented themselves with doing noth- 
ing. 

But, as they went along with their southern 
friends, (and he wished it to be distinctly under- | 
stood that he was a southern man in his associa- | 
tions and feelings, but while he was a southern | 
man he was an American,) as they traced the pro- 
gress of the debate, they came to the speech of the |. 
honorable geentleman from Alabama, (Mr. Yan- | 
cry.] Mr. J. spoke in high terms of the preposses- | 
sions and of the favorable opinions he had formed | 
of the gentleman’s eloquence and talents; but when | 
the gentleman delivered that speech, he confessed | 


_ his very soul yearned with regret, not for its effects || 


upon the country, but that so brilliant an intellect, || 
such superior talent and commanding eloquence, | 
should be employed on the wrong side of this |; 
question. The gentleman said: | 

‘* 4 this would be blighted by war. California \ 
‘ would be lost to us; Oregon would be lost to us, 
‘ A debt of five hundred millions would be imposed 
‘upon the country. The paper arenes in its || 
‘ worst form, will necessarily have been imposed | 
‘upon us. The pension list—that spring of life 
‘and immortality to patriotic valor—would be al- | 
‘ most indefinitely increased. This Government | 
‘ will have become centralized; its checks weaken- | 
‘ed; its administration federalized in all its ten- | 
‘dencies. The fabric of State rights will have been 
‘swept away, and remain only as a glorious 
‘dream; and a strong military bias will have been 
* given to the future career of our country, which, 
‘while it may be splendid in appearance, will 
* bear within itself the certain elements of destruc- 
*uon. 

Now, (continued Mr. J.) what does this mean? 
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sion, it was to be made a subject of cant, and they 
were to be told that nobody would embark in qy)- 
other war unless in the hope of a mere mercenary 
compensation! Did the gentleman believe there 





| was no patriotism in the country—that there were 
| not millions who would rush to the defence of her 
| honor and her interests in the hour of their peril, 


regardless of all personal, sordid considerations? 
Are the few remaining survivors of the revoly- 
tionary struggle for independence, who are now in 
our midst, receiving a little pittance from their Goy- 
ernment, to be told, while lingering upon the very 
verge of the grave, that the ‘“‘spring”’ of all theiy 
patriotism and sacrifices in the Revolution resulted 
from the hope of being ultimately placed upon the 
pension list. The last war had increased the jis: 


|| to some extent in the form of invalid pensioners: 
_ they are also embraced in the paragraph he had 
| just read. He considered the allusion as made to 


the soldiers and patriots of the first war for inde- 
pendence and the establishment of our present form 
of Government, and those of the second for its de- 


| fence and preservation, as unkind and uncalled-for, 
| He (Mr. J.) was of the opinion that there was stil! 


some love of country yet abiding in the great Amer- 
ican heart, and when the honor of the nation de- 


| manded their services they would be cheerfully 


rendered, and that, too, upon higher and nobler 


considerations than becoming mere pensioners of 
_ the Government, at a few dollars per month. Mr. 
| Yancey had discovered that war would ‘federal- 
| ize’? the Administration,” &c. 
_ could not appreciate the full force of this argument. 
| History info 


Now, he (Mr. J.) 


ormed him that the Federal party, du- 
ring the last war, was the peace party, and op- 
posed the war; but now it seemed that parties had 
changed positions, according to Mr. Yancry’s i0- 
tion of things. The Revolution had given birth to 


|| our present admirable form of Government; the 


war of 1812 had strengthened, and he most sin- 


| cerely wished had established, the principle that 
/man was capable of self-government. 


If the gentleman’s position be true, the Govern- 
ment is not worth preserving. A Government so 


| weak that it dare not exert its physical power in 
| vindication of its just rights or its honor, for fear 
| of tumbling to pieces from its own weight, is worse 


than no Government, and is destined ere long to 
fall a prey to some daring and rapacious Power. 


| Let the nations of the earth become satisfied that 
| this position is true, as assumed by Mr. Yancey, 


and in a short time the experiment will have to be 


_made whether this Government is prepared or not. 


The general tenor of Mr. Yancey’s speech went to 
prove that the Government was weak, and in no 
condition to go to war; in fact, holding out encour- 
agement to our common enemy not to yield our just 
rights—that we were too impotent to enforce them. 


| Now, if it was in time of war, and one of our citi- 


zens was to convey intelligence of this sort to the 
enemy, calculated to inspire the invaders with more 


| confidence, thereby causing them to prosecute the 


war with more rigor, resulting, poneen in our dis- 
grace and defeat, would it not be called by some 
other name than mere opposition to giving the no- 
tice, the subject now under consideration? 

But his colleague, [Mr. Cocxe,} who had ad- 
dressed the committee at an earlier stage of the de- 
bate, had labored to show the inconsistency of the 
Democracy on this question. He had read an ex- 
tract from a report made by Governor Brown, of 
Tennessee, while chairman of the Committee on 
Territories, to prove the Democracy was grossly 
inconsistent. The report his colleague had read 
from was made in March, 1844. The report ad- 
mits, it is true, that the Executive can give the no- 
tice to terminate the convention of 1827 between 
the United States and Great Britain, but it does 
not deny the power to Congress to give the notice 
also. At the next session of the 28th Congress, 


| the bill to establish a Territorial Government in the 


Oregon territory was under consideration, and on 


| the 31st day of January, 1845, Mr. A. V. Brown, 
the chairman of the committee alluded to by his 


colleague, made a speech, in reply to Mr. J.Q. 
Adams, in which he distinctly admits that Con- 
gress has the power to give the notice to terminate 





| achieve the independence of the eer the other |, the joint occupancy of the Oregon territory. He 
a ! then read from Mr. Brown’s speech as follows: 

so disabled in the service of their country asto be | ‘The gentleman quoted him as saying, that he 

unable te procure the means of subsistence in their | ¢ considered it the duty of the Executive only to 

declining years had been thrown upon a small pen-'' ‘ give twelve months’ notice to end the joint occu- 


constituents for his separation from the Adminis- 
tration, that Joun Quincy Apams was for this 
measure, and therefore he differed from the Ad- | 
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‘paney, and that this House had nothing to d 
‘with it. Bs 
‘his (Mr. B.’s) position correetly. He did say 
‘that the Exeeutive was competent to give the no- 
‘tice, without the action of the House, having more 
‘information on the subject than they could pos- 
ésibly have; but he did not say the House had no 
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The Oregon Question—Mr. A. Johnson. 


|| * of a@ friendly disposition on our part, declaring we 


‘ right to give the notice. That was a point which | 
‘the committee did not touch on in their report, | 


‘and which he did not make in his remarks of 
‘ yesterday.”” 
“Mr. J. then 
Brown had voted for the bill establishing the Terri- 
torial Government, which contained the notice to 
terminate the joint occupancy of the United States 
and Great Britain in the Oregon territory. 
he (Mr. J.) thought, when Mr. Brown’s report, 
speech, and vote, were all taken together, upon the 
Oregon question, there was no inconsistency, and 
that his colleague had signally failed in making 
good his charge, and would now be compelled to 


roceeded, and showed that Mr. 


Now, | 


retract it, and do justice to the Executive of his | 


own State. 

But his colleague had further gone on to show 
that the President of the United States had, in for- 
mer times, maintained that our title was clear and 
unquestionable to the whole of Oregon; and he 
thought it extraordinary that James K. Polk 
should now, after taking that ground during the 
Jast summer, have offered to the British Govern- 
ment to compromise on the parallel of 49 degrees. 


He thinks it a remarkable, a strange inconsisten- | 


cy. 
leacue had told the House and the country what 
line he was for. He should like to have the gen- 
tleman give them his position now, if he was in 
his seat. 

[Mr. Cocke rose for the purpose of explanation. 
He thought (he said) that our title to the 49th de- 
gree was clear, and believed that all north of that 
line was a fit subject for compromise. } 

Mr. Jonnson continued. e understood, then, 


He wished, in that connexion, that his col- | 


that the gentleman was now willing to compromise | 


on the line of 49°. After the whole tenor of his 
speech had gone to show and to prove to the coun- 
try that the Executive had involved himself in an 
inconsistency, he marches up and agrees with the 


President in that which he professed to consider || 


so great an inconsistency. 

His colleague [Mr. Cocke] tells the House, in 
his explanation, that which he had failed to do in 
his regular speech, that the title of the United 
States to the Oregon territory up to the 49th de- 
gree of north lautude ‘was cLear.’’ Now he 
(Mr. J.) would like to see his colleague show the 
difference in the strength or (to make use of his 
own language) the clearness of our title to the ter- 
ritory south of the 49th degree and that north of it. 


Now, the gentleman did not explain || 


‘are ready to renew the negotiation, and settle this 
* only question of difference between the two Govern- 
‘ments. Such a clause accompanying the notice 


| © would tend to check the mad career of both na- 


‘tions. While it would show, on the one hand, 
‘that we were determined to maintain so much of 
‘our rights to Oregon as were clear and unques- 
‘tionable, it would invite England to renew the 
‘ negotiations in a spirit of compromise.’* 

Now he (Mr. J.) was much gratified to find that 
his colleacue was in favor of the notice to termi- 
nate the joint occupancy between the United States 


| and Great Britain, insome form or other, and was 


really in hopes that his colleague would see his 
way clear against final action was had, and would 
unite and go with him for the notice. 

But since this question had come up, (Mr. J. 


NGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


proceeded to say,) it appeared as if it had been | 


made the basis of the formation of new parties in 
the country. He regretted any such attempt on 
a question like this, especially when it was so far 
in advance of the next Presidential canvass. Why, 
the Old Dominion—God bless her !—that had been 


in the shackles of conservatism for several years | 


xust—now, when she had freed herself, as’ they 
had hoped—when Mr. Rives had been deposed 
from office on account of his conservative posi- 
tion—when the Old Dominion stood erect, ‘ re- 
deemed, regenerated, and disenthralled” from the 
fetters of conservatism—that her statesmen should 
now return, *‘ like a sow that is washed to her wal- 
lowing in the mire’’—was truly a thing to be dep- 
recated by every friend of her, and by every lover 
of his country. Now, if his information was cor- 
rect, ten to four of her politicians had relapsed into 
the position of conservatism. Now, if Mr. Rives 
was in power, he would undoubtedly stand at the 
head of the Representatives from the Old Domin- 
ion, leading on their cohorts. But the people of 


| the Old Deminion would yet speak for themselves; 


| their voices would be heard from the western || 


| mountains to the Atlantic coast, proclaiming in | 
| thunder-tones our right to the whole of Oregon up 


to 54° 40’. 
Now, he asked how the present Administration 


| stood upon this important question? In December, 


1828, James K. Polk was a member of the House 


|| of Representatives, and upon a bill to provide for 


The United States hold both by precisely the same | 


title. How the one could be so clear, and the 
other the subject of compromise, was a matter of 
profound astonishment to him. 

For his (Mr. J.’s) own part, he intended to fol- 
low neither the President nor anybody else in any 
indirection or departure from the true line of policy. 
But how did the President stand? Why, he was 
sustained in his strong position—the line of 54° 
40'—by the Democracy, while on the weak points 
the Whigs came in and supported him. Was 
there ever an Administration better sustained than 
this? The Executive, in offering the compromise 
of the line of 49°, was supported by the Whigs of 
Tennessee, so far as they had made an exposé of 
their opinions. But how did the Whigs of 'Ten- 
nessee stand at the last session of Congress? 
Every man of them recorded his vote in favor of 
giving the notice. He should like to know what 
had changed the position of things since that time? 
Was it not as important that the notice should be 
given now, as it was twelve months since? But 
the general conclusion his honorable colleague had 
come to was, to give the notice, but throw around 
it a little soft sodder—a little smooth verbiage; we 
must puta smirk on our countenance, and say to 
Great Britain, “ We are not in earnest; we give 
this notice, but—we will be friendly about it.’’ 

He then read from Mr. Cocke’s speech as fol- 
lows, viz: 

‘* He said it was proper to give to Great Britain 
‘notice of our determination to abrogate the con- 
‘vention of 1827. Let an additional clause be in- 
‘grafted upon the resolutions, containing assurances 


|| the occupation of the Oregon territory, in Commit- 


| tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
| he said, viz: ‘We ought to pause before we 
|*pass this bill; not that he would, for a mo- 


‘ment, think of abandoning our title, for he be- 
‘lieved it to be the better one, or of permitting any 
‘ foreign Power to become the owner of the country.”’ 
Mr. Polk wrote a letter, dated Columbia, Tennes- 
see, April 23d, 1844, to a committee in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, which was a short time before the sitting of 


| the Baltimore convention, a portion of which is as 
| follows, viz: ‘* Let the fixed policy of owr Govern- 


‘ment be, not to permit Great Britain, or any other 
‘ foreign Power, to plant a colony or hold dominion 


| * over any portion of the people or territory of the 


* United States.”’ 


These opinions of Mr. Polk’s were known to | 


| the whole country: the letter just referred to had 
| been extensively circulated throughout the United 


States. The Democratic convention sat at Balti- 
more on the 27th of May, 1844. Knowing that 
these were Mr. Polk’s opinions, after canvassing 


| the principles and claims of various distinguished 


aspirants for the Presidency, the convention finally 


| nominated the present Executive for the Presiden- 


ey; and after his nomination the convention adopt- | 








* Notwithstanding the declaration above made, he voted 


| against the resolutions as they passed on the 9th of Feb- 


ruary, 1846, in the following form. The vote for the reso- 
lutions was 163 against 54—majority for the resolutions 109—~ 


| Mr. Cocke’s vote with the 54. His speech was made on 


the 15th of January, 1846. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of | 


the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 


| the President of the United States cause nctice to be given 
/ to the Government of Great Britain that the convention 


between the United States and Great Britain concerning 
the territory on the northwest coast of America, west of the 
Stony mountains, of the 6th of August, 1827, signed at Lon- 


| don, shall be annulled and abrogated twelve months after 


giving said notice. 
And be it further resolved, That nothing herein contained 


| is intended to interfere with the right and diseretion of the 


proper authorities of the two contracting parties, to renew 
or pursue negotiations for an amicable settlement of the 


| controversy respecting the Oregon territory. 


Ho. or Reps. 


ed, among other resolutions, the following, which 
is nothing more nor less than a confirmation of 
what was known and believed to Dt his opinions 
upon the subject of Oregon, viz: 

** Resolved, That our title to the whole of the ter- 
‘ ritory of Oregon is clear and unquestionable; that 
‘no portion of the same ought to be ceded to Eng- 
‘ land or any other Power; and that the reoccupa- 
‘tion of Oregon and the reannexation of Texas at 
* the earhest practicable period, are great American 
* measures, which this convention recommends to 
‘the ardent support of the democracy of the 
*Union.”’ 

Was not the Old Dominion in that convention? 
And did she not adopt that as one of the tenets of 
her political creed? Was not James K. Polk nom- 
inated for the express purpose of carrying these 
views out? Did not the Old Dominion ra!ly around 
Mr. Polk for the purpose of carrying out the prin- 
ciples laud down by the Baltimore convention? 
The country has settled this question; the people 
haye pronounced in decisive tones in favor of the 
principles of the Baltimore convention, and of the 
President whom they nominated; and it is the duty 
of Congress to carry out the wishes of the people, 
instead of coming here and drawing distinctions 
so fine that they cannot be seen between—questions 
of **expediency,”’ and questions of principle, and 
all that sort of thing. ‘The State of Virginia went 


' for Mr. Polk, understanding that to be his doc- 


trine. He came here, and was imaugurated on the 
4th of March, and in his Inaugural Address he 
made the same declaration as was made in the Bal- 
timore resolutions, that our title to the whole ef 
Oregon is clear and unquestionable; and now, 
when those who were in that convention turn 
round and forsake the principles then laid down, 
they say, ‘Oh, this is a question of expediency, 
and it is no departure from principle.”’ 

The President, in his first Annual Message, de- 


| clares our title to the whole of the Oregon territory 


| the recent presidential election, 


is ‘* maintained by irrefragable facts and arguments.”’ 
After reviewing the whole history of this Oregon 
question, the policy of the people and the Presi- 
dent can neither be mistaken nor unobserved. 
The American people have settled this question in 
The President 
now occupies the position assigned him when they 
installed him into office in March last—a_ position 


. o . * - 
| the freemen of this country will never retreat from, 


| non’s mouth. 


unless it be at the point of the bayonet or the can- 
The President of the United States, 


| after withdrawing all further correspondence with 


the British Minister, ‘‘ asserted our title to the 
whole of the Oregon territory,’’ and recommended 
to the Congress of the United States, that notice be 
given to terminate the joint occupancy of the con- 


| vention of the 6th of August, 1527, and thereby 


bring to a close this difficult and long-vexed ques- 


| tion between the two Governments. 


Mr. J. said that he was for giving the notice as 


| recommended by the President of the United States, 


as the surest means of preserving peace between 


_the two Nations, which is so much desired by 


every lover of his kind. He (Mr. J.) wae of the 
opinion that Great Britain would treat upon more 
favorable terms after the notice was given to ter- 
minate the joint occupancy than she would before. 
The giving of the notice cannot be construed by 
the English Government into a hostile move on 


|| the part of the United States. The giving of the 
| notice is expressly provided for in the convention 
| of 1827. 


It is one of the stipulations agreed upon 
by the high contracting parties, to be exercised by 
either at any time, without any just cause of oflence 
to the other. He further contended, that the giving 
of the twelve months’ notice increased the chances 
to settle this question without war; without the 
notice, sooner or later, war was inevitable. The 


| idea of two Governments—whose laws and insti- 


tutions, the manners and customs of the people 
wholly different from each other—exercising juris- 


| diction, criminal and civil, at the same time over 
| the same territory, but upon the subjects of the 


respective Governments, living promiscuously to- 
gether, would never do in practice, however plausi- 
ble in theory. A policy of this kind would most 


' assuredly lead to war; conflict would spring up 


| people claiming 


between the two jurisdictions; jealousy among the 
rotection under the different 
Governments would finally result in outbreaks and 
violence. The certain result of the continuance of 
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the policy of each Government protecting its own i« territory only by an ec 


citizens in Oregon, would be war. Mr. J. said he 
should vote for the * notice”? as a peace-measure. 
He looked upon the notice as holding out the olive- 
branch of peace in time to prevent war in future, 
and he believed it would be so considered by the 
whole Christan world; but if, in taking steps to 
attain so desirable an end as peace, war should be 
the consequence, the nation must be wepared for 
the worst. Let the notice be given. tat that no- 
tice be followed up by all the other recommenda- 
tions of the President, and, in his opinion, all 
would result in promoting the best interest of the 
country. 

Mr. J. passed on to the question of title, and at 
this his time allowed him to give but a hasty glance. 
He had no doubt but our title to the whole of Ore- 
gon was ‘clear and unquestionable.’? On examin- 
ing the subject, they found that Spain made the first 
discovery in 1528; that was followed up by a dis- 
eovery in 1775, three years before Great Britain’s 
discovery, and this was followed up by landing at 
the mouth of the Columbia river in 1792, the year 
of Captain Gray’s first discovery. Then came 
the exploration of Lewis and Clarke in 1806; then 
the settlement of Astoria in 1810; and in 1819 the 

vurchase by this Government of all the title Spain 
iad to this Oregon territory—(Great Britain stood 
by and did not dispute that purchase being made;) 
and in 1824 the United States transferred a portion 
of this territory to Russia, fixing the line of 54° 
AV as the boundary between the two Governments. 
In 1825 Great Britain negotiated with Russia for a 
portion of the same territory; and now upon the 
north of that line she holds absolute possession de- 
derived from Russta, which Power had derived 
her title from the United States, who had pur- 
chased the territory from Spain in 1819. Great 
Britain was, then, estopped from objecting to our 
title. She holds the soil on the north of that line 
under the very same claim that we hold the south 
of that line. How, then, does Great Britain appear 
before the country—before the civilized world? In 
anything of a plausible position? Could she sus- 
tain herself in questioning our title? He was sat- 
isfied, from this state of the title to which he had 
thus made a running allusion, that our title to the 
Oregon territory was clear and unquestionable. 


Rut what portion of the territory was really in 


dispute ? * What portion was it that was proposed 
by his honorable colleague to be given away? 
Why, from 49° to 54° 40'—a territory embracing 
six degrees of latitude, including 216,000 square 
niles, and 138,240,000 acres. A territory large 
enough to make six States as large as the State of 
‘Tennessee. ‘This was proposed by his colleague, 
and by others on this floor, and elsewhere, to give 
up to Great Britain, when it was held by the Uni- | 
ted States by precisely the same title that Great 


Britain held north of 54° 4’, | 


{Mr. Cocke said a word in explanation, and 
was still proceeding, when 
Mr. Jounson 


resumed the floor, declining to 
yield it, on account of the shortness of his hour.] 
He was proceeding to say that the territory 
north of 49° and south of 54° 40’ was not the ter- 
ritory in dispute. The country which was the 
real subject of contention was between 49° and 46°, 
"There was the touchstone. The number of square 
miles in the territory between 49° and 46°, was 
10,800, and the number of acres was 69,120,000. 
Putting these together, it made 9°, from 54° 47 to 
46°, embracing 324,000 square miles, and 207,000,- 
000 acres—a territory large enough to make eight 
States, and leaving to the United States south of 469, 
as her share of the whole territory, only 75,412,000 
acres—about one-third as much as the territory of 
Great Britain, if she got all she claimed. / 
Gentlemen proposed to surrender the territory 
north of 49°, It was not the extent of territory 
which Great Britain wanted, but it was that which 
was ina position of atility to her for commercial 
and military purposes. ‘This was the state of the 
ease as put forth be Mr. Pakenham in his letter to 
Mr. Calhoun, in September, 1844, in which he 
Says > 
‘* In fine, the present state of the question be- 
tween the two Governments appears to be this : 
Civent Britain possesses and exercises, in com- 
mon with the United States, a right of joint oecu- 
paney in the Oregon territory, of which right she 
can he divested with respect to any part of that | 


‘ 


, Columbia river, which would be giving up terri- | 
tory sufficient in extent to make eight medium- || 
He was not for surrendering enough | 
territory to make eight States. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
is ~ The Oregon Question—Mr. A. Johnson. 


° 


whole between the two Powers. 


** It is, for obvious reasons, desirable that such a 


- 


partition should take place as soon as possible; 
and the difficulty appears to be in devising a line 
of demarcation which shall leave to each¢party 
that precise portion of the territory best suited to 
its Interest and convenience. 

‘The British Government entertained the hope 
that, by the proposal lately submitted for the con- 


- 


“- 


. 


- 


ject would have been accomplished. 

** According to the arrangement therein contem- 
plated, the northern boundary of the United 
States, west of the Rocky mountains, would for 
a considerable distance be carried along the same 
paralle] of latitude which forms their northern 
boundary on the eastern side of those mountains; 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Oregon territory with the western boundary of the 
United States, from the 49th parallel downwards. 


‘‘ From the point where the 49th degree of lati- | 


- 


tude intersects the northeastern branch of the Co- 
lumbia river, called in that part of its course Me- 
Gillevray’s river, the proposed line of boundary 
would be alone the middle of that river till it joins 
the Columbia: then alone the middle of the Co- 
lumbia to the ocean: the navigation of the river 


- 


- 


. 


- 


‘¢ On the other hand, were Great Britain to aban- 
don the line of the Columbia as a frontier, and to 
surrender her right to the navigation of that river, 
the prejudice occasioned to her by such an ar- 
rangement would, beyond all proportion, exceed 
the advantage accruing to the United States from 
the possession of a few more square miles of ter- 
ritory. It must be obvious to every impartial in- 
vestigator of the subject that, in adhering to the 
line of the Columbia, Great Britain is not influ- 
enced by motives of ambition with reference to 
extent of territory, but by considerations of utility, 
not to say necessity, which cannot be lost sight 
of, and for which allowance ought to be made in 
an arrangement professing to be based on consid- 
erations of mutual convenience and advantage.’’ 

It must be clear to all, after reading this portion 
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° 


of the correspondence between Mr. Pakenham | 


and Mr. Calhoun, that Great Britain was not con- 
tending for extent of territory merely; that it was 
not that portion of Oregon lying north of the 


forty-ninth degree of north latitude most desired | 
by her; but it was the territory south of the forty- | 
ninth degree, and north of the Columbia river, | 


with the navigation of that river, which the Brit- 
ish Government was contending for. It was the 
great commercial position on the northwestern 
coast she was strugeling for, which, he (Mr. J.) 


trusted, would never be surrendered by this Gov- | 
What member | 
upon this floor (he asked) was willing to give up | 
the Oregon territory to the Columbia river, with || 
| the free navigation of the same? 


ernment to any foreien Power. 


satisfied there were none. He knew the people 


would never submit to a surrender of this sort of | 


our rights in that valuable country. 


He (Mr. J.) 


was not in favor of surrendering one inch of ter- | 


ritory north of 49°, So far as he was concerned, 
he was for the whole of Oregon up to 54° 40’, 


and for enough on the other side to deaden the | 


timber. So that, in future, there can be no dis- 
pute about the line. He was not in favor of sur- 
rendering enough territory-north of 49° to make 
six States—much less to come down to 46°, or the 


sized States. 


great mass of the people came to understand that 
it was proposed to surrender enough of our sov- 
ereign domain to make eight States, which may, if 
we preserve our own rights, be hereafter added to 
the galaxy of the States which already compose 


the Union, they will veto the man so degenerate— | 


/so far fallen from the spirit which animated our 


_ glorious sires of the Revolution—as to give any || 
. nf } 
countenance to so base, so iznoble a surrender of 


| our own territory. ‘The country would never sub- 
| mit to it; they would never stand by an Executive, 


or anybody else, who should dare make the sur- 
render. 

But the question comes up, “Suppose Great 
Britain now makes us the tender of the line of 49°: 


juitable partition of the 


sideration of the American Government, that ob- | 


thus uniting the present eastern boundary of the | 


remaining perpetually free to both parties.”? * * | 


He (Mr. J.) felt | 


And when the | 
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are you not in favor of the President acceding {5 
that proposition???’ He (Mr. J.) spoke only for 
himself. Not one inch would he surrender uy to 
54° 40’. It was ours. And the next negotiation 
proposed on this subject, if the British Govern. 
ment denied our just claims, let it be at the point * 
of the bayonet; and the next convention—let it be 
written by the point of the sword, and written jy 
blood. He was for the whole of the country. Let 
Great Britain get off eight States on the north, and 
if she had succeeded in getting a portion of the 
south, with her fleets on the high seas, this cou; 
try would be encircled by her power as within the 
folds of a great boa constrictor. 

We were told in the last Presidential contest tha: 
Oregon and Texas were twin-sisters; and he had 
gone for Texas with all the powers which he could 
bring to bear upon so important a question. The 

object then so much desired had since been con- 
summated, and Texas had been admitted into our 
glorious confederacy of States. He (Mr. J.) saw 
some members sitting around him who not one 
short year ago had witnessed one of the grandest 
scenes and most interesting events that had ever 
taken place in the Senate Chamber. There were 
others, though not present to witness it in person, 
who had read the various letters giving a descrip- 
tion of the imposing spectacle that transpired 
on the evening of the passage of the Texas reso- 
lutions. ‘There was no description that he had 
ever heard or read that came up to the scene itself. 
He remembered well the intense anxiety which per- 
vaded that body, and which was felt by the immense 
throng of spectators who attended upon the final 
decision of that question in that body. He was 
there. He remembered seeing Senators coming in 
and taking theirseats. He recollected the brillian- 
ey and the magnificence with which that chande- 
lier shed forth its light on that scene of most in- 
' tense interest; and it almost seemed to him that the 
American eagle over the President’s chair, althoug): 
inanimate, appeared to participate in the thrilling 
emotions which pervaded the whole Chamber, and 
to look more interesting than ever before. The 
lobbies were filled with hoary age, with venerable 
and matured experience, with youth and beauty, 
with talent and eloquence—with all that tends to 
make an assemblage lovely and 8 when 
that question was brought up for final action. He 
remembered well, when the yeas and nays were 
being called on the final passage of the resolution, 
the intense anxiety and the breathless silence with 
which the announcement of the final result was 
‘waited for. And just at this memorable erisis, he 
thought he heard Texas knocking at the door for 
admission; and in the midst of this thrillingly-in- 
teresting scene, the door was thrown open, and 
there stood Texas, leaning on her victorious sword; 
there stood Texas, with garments dyed in blood, 
bearing aloft the Jone star which had waved in 
triumph at the battle of San Jacinto, asking to be 
admitted and to be placed side by side with the 
glorious stripes and stars which had been borne in 
triumph through the bloody scenes of our own 
Revolution. There she stood, her presence recall- 
ing the history of the cold-blooded murder of Fan- 
nin, the massacre at the Alamo, and the victory 
of San Jacinto. Yes; the union was about to be 
consummated. Texas was about to be annexed 
to our confederacy; but at this interesting period, 
there was an objector. I will describe the elements 
_of his composition, and you can infer who he was: 
his head was the United States bank; his arms, 0 
Jatitudinous construction of the Constitution; lis 
heart and stomach, the distribution of the proceeds 
of the public lands; his backbone and spine, 2 
tariff for protection; his huge and ponderous legs, 
/an assumption of $200,000,000 of the debts of the 
| States; his long, dirty, greasy tail, the retrospective 
_ feature of the bankrupt law. 
This monster, clashing his iron fangs and sha- 
king his direful crest, rose and objected to the 
union that was about taking place. But the moti- 
| ster was struck dead by a blow hurled by the con- 
centrated power of the people, and the marriage 
union was consummated. It is true, Texas was 
compelled to act the * coquette”’ a little; but she 
finally brought Uncle Sam to his senses, and the 
union was consummated. 

Mr. J. said he knew of no better figure to illus- 
|| trate Texas and the United States by than the one 
“ suggested by General Houston in a letter of his tv 
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General Jackson, which was published in the corre- 
spondence had between the two Governments. In 
that letter Texas was represented as a “bride 
adorned for her espousal;’’ meaning, he supposed, 
that Texas was willing to unite in wedlock with 
the United States, or Uncle Sam, as he is some- 
times called. It had been used, since first thrown 
out, by many speakers and writers; he him- 
self, before his constituents, had made use of the 
figure, and he should do it again. Mr. J. then 
proceeded to say that Uncle Sam, with his stars 
and stripes in his right hand, was seen approach- 
ing in the distance; as he drew near the hymeneal 
altar, Texas, the interesung young virgin of the 
South, was seen leaning on his arm, the ring of 
‘annexation’ on her finger, and hea countenance 
indicating that she had confessed that she had loved, 
and blushed that she had owned it. ‘They stood 
before the hymeneal altar; and whom found we 
there? James K. Polk, the political high priest, 
with the license in his hand, ready to pronounce 
the marriage ceremony. ‘The Union is consum- 
mated; and now, while the monster lies writhing 
in agony and issuing his expiring groans at the 
base of the hymeneal altar—while the funeral prep- 
arations are making, Uncle Sam and Texas sit down 
to the feast; and while the monster is consigned to 
the grave, and is already undergoing the loath- 
some process of decomposition, and becoming the 
food for the grave-worms, Uncle Sam and Texas 


are conducted to the marriage chamber, and there, | 


in the arms of affection, multiply and become ex- 
ceedingly fruitful. 


But now, shall his back be turned on her twin- | 


sister? 
timating that Uncle Sam was a modern Solomon, 
but Unele Sam had lost none of his devotion to her 


He did not wish to be understood as in: | 


twin-sister; he was still determined warmly as ever 


to afford her that protection which he had vowed; | 


he was still for adopting the daughter of the North, 
and she would be admitted into the Union of these 
States. Prejudices might be attempted to be ex- 
cited; new party lines might be attempted to be 
drawn; politicians might seek to make political 
capital; but the public opinion would bring Oregon 
in. The people were for it. If he were James K. 
Polk, (and he did not pretend to attempt to advise 
him,) while these little cliques—while these little 
germs of new parties were forming—he would run 
out his largest locomotive; he would get.the steam 
up, he would put on the wood, and take in the 


water, and hitch in the Oregon car; and those who | 


attempted to resist it he would crush in its on- 
ward progress. The people would sustain him 
in it; the people were for it; the people will have 
it. 


But they were told occasionally of the horrors of | 


war, and that the country was not prepared—that 
the country is in no condition to go to war. Do 
you want a Chinese wall from the extreme South 


to the North, and then around the frontiers from | 


East to West? Will you ever have it? 
of twenty millions of freemen, with two millions 
of soldiers that can be raised, with internal re- 


sources abundant to sustain them, with 600,000 || 
stand of arms, with cannonin proportion—can such | 


a people be conquered? Why, the enemy may 
burn up a few towns, may sack a few cities, before 


A nation | 


we become entirely prepared; but the result will | 


be that these outrages will tend to excite the pa- 
triotism of the country to a more determined and 
vigorous resistance. 


All the Chinese wall we want | 


isa united heart and united hands on this great | 


question. 
and Democrats rally around the altar of our com- 


Let us feel all Americans; let Whigs | 


mon country, and swear that our gods and our | 


shrines shall all be crumbled into dust together be- 
fore we will surrender one square inch of Oregon. 
Let us resolve, and it will be done, and the whole 
of our country will be secured to our possession. 


Yes, the females of the country will be with us. | 


When cities are besieged, when towns are sacked, 
when the country is invaded, the females of our 
land would come forward and offer up their last 
dollar; yes, further, as a test of their patriotism, 


they would offer their rings and their jewels from | 


their persons; and they would not stop there, but 
they would take their locks from their foreheads 
and weave them into bowstrings with which to 


throw the arrow of defence into the bosom of tlie | 


invading foe. Yes, the women of this day would 


our sires of the Revolution. And let but Whigs 
and Democrats all rally around the altar of our 
country, and in support of the positon twken by 
our Chief Magistrate upon this great American 
question, and Oregon will be ours, and the country 
be redeemed. 

He said Great Britain was in no condition to go 
to war with the United States. She ‘ 
watched her interest too well for that. The sey- 
eral States of this Union owe Great Britain about 
$200,000,000, which by war would in fact be re- 
pudiated. This amount was owing to her aristoc- 
racy, Who would not let her go to warif it was 
likely to endanger the surety of this vastsum. She 
was, furthermore, depend nt on the United States 
for the raw material (cotton) to keep her factories in 
operation and her starving subjectsemployed. By 
war she would lose one of her bestcustomers. In 
his opinion there would be no war; the difference 
between the Governments would be settled without 
war, if this Government only stood firm and as- 
serted its rights as a great nation ought to do. 

But a great deal had been said in this debate 
about the British lion and the American eagle. Let 
the British lion growl; lect him assume a menacing 
attitude, if he dare; and on some lofty peak in Ore- 
gon—perchance Mount St. Helen’s, which lifts 
its proud and majestic form fifteen thousand feet 
above the ocean level—the armor-bearer of Jove 
will be found perched on its veriest summit, with 
talons more terrible than the glittering spear of Mars, 
with an eye which does not wince, though coming 
in contact with the sun’s brightest ray; the British 
lion will be descried in the distance, if he shall dare 
approach, and if he shall moor to our shore, he will 
descend from his elevated position, and issuing a 
scream of bolder defiance than he has ever betore 
heard, will strike terror to his heart, and cause him, 
cowering and shrieking beneath his penetrating 
talons, dastardly to retreat, with the reeking blood 
dripping from his mane, from a soil that he has 
dared to pollute by his impious tread. We will 
not * track him in blood around the globe,” in the 
language of Mr. Hunter; but we will drive him 
forever from this continent. 

But a moment of Mr. J.’s hour remaining, he 
expressed his acknowledgments to the House for 
its attention, and resumed his seat. 


always 


NATURALIZATION LAWS. 





REMARKS OF Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
December 30, 1845. 


| The order of the day being the resolutions of the 


General Assembly of the State of Massachusetts 
for such amendments to the naturalization laws 
as will protect the ballot-box and the elective 
franchise from abuses and frauds, and a refer- 
ence of them having been moved to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary— 

Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL said that he did not 
intend to discuss a question which had been twice 
or oftener drawn into the present debate. ‘The pro- 
priety of any reference whatever of these Massa- 
chusetts resolutions had been denied, because of a 
supposed disability in the Congress of the United 
States to act upon them. The resolutions contain 
matter, it had been thought, exclusively within the 
control of the State Legislatures. If such be the 
case, this House could have nothing to do with 
them; and no further inquiry need be pursued as to 
which of two committees should have the ¢are of 
them. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Naturalization Laws—Mr. J. R. Ingersoll. 


If there were anything in this suggestion, | 


it certainly was an important preliminary. It might | 


save a world of trouble, both now and hereafter. It 
was a constitutional difficulty, which, if well-found- 
ed, would relieve the present Congress and every 
future one from heavy labor; but it would discharge 
them at the same time from a solemn trust. 
resolutions proposed for the consideration of Con- 


The | 


gress an amendment of the naturalization laws. | 
| They asked for a correction of abuses which are 


said to be now habitually practised under them— 


' 


| abuses which are believed to interfere with the free | 
and proper exercise of them. These naturalization 


be found as patriotic as the wives and daughters of ! 


laws were enacted by Congress; no other tribunal 
could interfere with them. They were in daily use 
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throughout the country. In the practical opera 
tion of them, errors were committed and trauds 
were perpetrated, ‘This was a great and growing 
evil. It called loudly for redress. Redress could 
be effected in no other w ay than by an amendment 
of the laws themselves. While they remamed as 
they now stood upon the national statute book, 
correction of abuses was hopeless. How, then, 
was an arrangement so loudly called for to be 
brought about? State legislation could not effect 
it. All the sovere len States of the I nion, combined 
in one strenuous and universal eilort, could not 
add a the existing national code, or 
deprive it of any one of its provisions Nothing 
human was competent to the object but an act of 
Congress. 


section to 


This being the case, it was not easy to discover 
an objection in practice to a compliance with the 
call made by the Legislature of Massachusetts. A 
sovereign State, suffering from a national Jaw, in 
the exercise by its people of a high prerogative of 
freemen, asks the national laweivers to amend it. 
Nothing can be more regular than the call; nothing 
more usual than a compliance with similar ones. 
If the evil were not imaginary, this was the proper, 
necessary mode of reaching it. Besides the prac- 
tical necessity thus pointed out, an authority for 
the application, scarcely less operative, was to be 
found at hand in fundamental law. ‘the Consti 
tution declares that Congress may establish unt 
form laws of naturalization; and that it may alter 
any law that a State can make as to the time, place, 
and manner of electing Representatives and Sen- 
ators, (with a single exception.) An American 
levislator would but vindicate the purposes of the 
Constitution of his country by asserting for it some 
control over the subject embraced in the Massa 
chusetts resolutions. In the creation of citizens of 
the United States, State Legislatures can have no 
participation whatever. It is a power bestowed 
by the people im their frame of Government ex 
clusively upon the Congress and the various Fed 
eral and State courts acting under its authority. 
Some of the State constitutions, especially some of 
the new ones, have claimed a right to make citi 
zens of the particular Commonwealth; that is, to 
confer within its borders the elective franchise 
upon terms of residence, and otherwise altogether 
different from those provided by the laws of the 
United States. So long as this prerogative is lim- 
ited to the exercise of the right of suflrage on the 
particular spot, there may perhaps be no serious 
objection to it; but beyond a very narrow range 
of power it would be quite ineffectual. The term 
citizen has a national import. It contemplates 

yroperly neither municipal origin nor a much wider 
eet allegiance. It is coextensive with the Re- 
public. Mr. I. said he had been taught to believe, 
from high authority, that, strictly speaking, there 
was no such thing as a citizen of a State, although 
the term was frequently and familiarly used in le- 
gislation and outof it. A citizen, for example, of 
Pennsylvania is a citizen of the United States re- 
siding in Pennsylvania. The term thus understood 
was sufficiently appropriate, and could do no harm. 
It prevented cireumlocution, if it did no more. This 
was the doctrine he had learned from the lips of 
Judge Washington. To carry it further would be 
to disregard the provision of the Constitution which 
had been alluded to, and to substitute State power 
in a particular so essentially and exclusively Fed- 
eral for that of the General Government. _ 

Mr. I. said that, representing as he did a district 
on the right and left of which candidates had been 
successfully selected from the Native American 
party, and witnessing as he had done the sources 


| from which it had appeared to arise in his own 


immediate neighborhood, and the progress it had 
there appeared to make, he could not properly re- 
main silent during this discussion. 

An imperfect system of naturalization exists. 
Its arrangements are insufficient to prevent irregu- 
larities. Not an election oceurs in crowded dis- 


, tricts at which mutual complaints are not made by 


the respective parties of improprieties and frauds. 
If such reproaches are well founded, they prove a 
state of things which loudly calls for reform. It is 
hoped that those abuses are not necessarily attend- 
ants upon ao elections. If they are not, and 
if they are indeed but mere occasional excrescences 
which may be lopped and pruned away, it is the 
duty of the patriot to seek the most effectual means 
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of reformation. Even if they are, a no less solemn | 


duty is imposed upon him to endeavor, by every | 
practicable application of experience and wisdom, | 
to lessen the evil. These are the objects of the reso- | 
lutions before the Pape eager to purify the bal- | 


lot-box, to correct errors and abuses in existing 
systems, to carry out the spirit of the Constitution 
in allexpedient a ee purity, by rendering 
that uniform rule of naturalization which it confers 
upon Congress the power to establish, wholesome 
in its exercise, All this must be effected, if at all, 
through the regular legal organs of the two Houses 


of Congress, their Committees on the Judiciary. | 


They are Saat pioneers in this particular 
field of legislation. Laws now defective are to be 
amended, and plans of wisdom, heretofore inade- 


quately accomplished, are to be better executed. | 


Such is the design of the resolutions. A counter pro- 
position is submitted, which contemplates some- 
thing more extensive than the correction of errors 


and detects in existing laws, or abuses in the opera- | 


tion of them. It looks to a fundamental change, 
a in the Constitution, and certainly in the 
aws themselves. It will not be contented with 
less than a wide enlargement of the term of pro- 
bation now provided for the intended citizen, or 
perhaps in the not distant future, with anything 
short of a total denial of the principle of adopuon, 
and a positive restriction of he enjoyments of citi- 
zenship to those only who are of domestic birth. 
In support of this latter policy, a new party has 
been created, and it is now for the first time the 
subject of distinct representation here. It not only 
aims ata particular object, an attainment of which 
might be compatible with existing parties, but it 
seeks separate organization, and a course of action 
distinct from that of either of the great political 
bodies which divide the country. Gentlemen are 
mistaken in supposing that this new association is 
identified with the Whig party in nature or in 
name. If that Whig party could so far forget its 
conservative character as to invite identity with it, 
such is the exclusive tendency of Native Ameri- 
canism that it would abjure the contamination. It 
was not the mere promotion of a particular object, 
however honest the especial pursuit, that formed 
its peculiar and distinctive character. ‘There was 
indeed a watchword given and a standard raised, 
and there has been no doubt a faithful and sincere 
adherence to them. But the mode of accomplish- 
ing the declared end, and the intermediate proceed- 
ings of individuals who were associated—and thus 
the organization of a distinct party—were as ne- 
cessary ingredients as an exctusion of alien agency, 
at least until after greatly prolonged residence and 
probation, in the administration of the Govern- 
ment. Symptoms are obvious here, under our 


own immediate view, of this truth and tendency. 


Not a moment was permitted to pass after the 
members elect of this House reached the seat of 
Government without clear proof of it. A ques- 


tion arose in its very organization which not per- | 


sonal attachment but party arrangement must in 
the nature of things determine. A Speaker was 
to be chosen. No doubt was entertained where 
the majority lay, or what would be the result. 
‘The two great divisions cast their votes according 
to party distinction, not so much with an expecta- 
tion to effect a particular result—for on one side it 
was hopeless, and on the other certain—as to mark 
a plain line of division between them. On the one 
hand, an experienced gentleman from Ohio received 
the united but abortive suffrages of his political 
friends; on the other, the mass of the majority 
uttered in available concert the name of the gentle- 
man who now so ably and acceptably fills the 
chair. A small remnant of the House went for 
Meither of these candidates, nor for any other be- 
longing to ascertained parties. 


_ of perpetual snow, where no other animated being 


the night, which astronomers assure us has no 


| This, perhaps, is a natural consequence of the cir- 


They could not, | 
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with the formidable arithmetic of half a dozen || 
voices, count upon success at home; yet they stu- | 
diously avoided an appearance of foreign associa- 
tion, and, as an emblem of domestic and steadfast | 


devotedness to their cause, they reciprocated the 


compliment of ineffectual nomination among them- 


selves, 

This seeming effort, but actual demonstration 
only, has been followed by marks of lasting sepa- 
ration from the rest of the House. It will not be 
offensive to remark how carefully seats have been 
selected as much as possible in a compact body, 
remote, as it were, from all association except with 


| from one of: those districts two years ago owed his 
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each other. No such thing occurs with respect to | 


_ the other political parties. They are brought to- 


gether in amicable connexion, and an intercourse 
at once useful in business and agreeable in the 
friendly feelings which it serves to foster is pre- 
served. For example, (said Mr. I.,) I find myself 
elbow to clbow with a friend and colleague, {Mr. 
Trompson,} from the remotest part of our com- 
mon State, who is not more remote from me in lo- 
cal residence than party sentiment. Immediately | 
behind me, and almost in actual contact, sits anoth- 
er honored friend, the gentleman from Virginia, 
{Mr. Arxinson,] one of the Alphas of the House, 
whose vote upon party questions it is only neces- 
sary for me to learn, and, by a sort of chemical an- 
tipathy, notwithstanding high personal respect, it | 


might suffice for the most part to direct my own. || 


With regard to all others, except the few who thus | 
compose a party distinguished for local solitude as | 
well as individual strength, it may be said, in tht 
language of Eloisa— 
« Turtles and doves of varying hues unite, | 
And glossy jet is paired with shining white.’ 
Such is the social communion of Whigs and Dem- | 
ocrats. They harmonize in everything but politi- | 
eal sentiment. Not so the third party, which 
stands aloof in voluntary seclusion, if not in proud 
distrust. It maintains a position like that which 
in architecture is said to enhance the magnificence 
of a Grecian temple, when placed, as it ought to | 
be, on elevated ground, and gaining, by distance 
and unobstructed prospect, at once grandeur and 
distinctness for the view, it stands unmated and 
alone. 

In casting my eye round this diversified assem- 
bly, Tam led to compare its human proportions 
and intellectual varieties with the natural phenom- 
ena described by travellers as exhibited by that 
vast chain of mountains near the Pacific Ocean, in 
South America, which rise in successive plateaux, 





like so many huge natural terraces, far above the || 


clouds. ‘Trees of the largest size and most luxuri- | 
ant foliage grow and florish upon some of those 
proud eminences of the Andes, and form, as it 
were, the basis of stil loftier regions piled upon 
them. These are emblematic of the Whig rty, 
always fresh in vigor, rich in patriotism, and root- 
ed in the immovable basis of the Constitution. | 
Among them one appears crowned with years and | 
honors, green in the maturity and venerable in the 
dignity of age. Higher up, the mountain trees 
become more numerous, but less firmly attached 


| to the soil; not deeply planted, or standing in stern | 


defiance of the fury of the elements, but moved and 
agitated by the passing breeze. These are emblems | 
of a dominant majority, which yields conservative 
principle to its rivals, and professes and acts upon | 
a different rule. Still higher up, above the level | 


is found, far above the habitation, and almost be- 
yond the curious gaze of the most enterprising 
traveller, dwells that mightiest of winged animals, 
the condor, poised in mid-air between the moon 
and earth, fixing its eye upon that cold planet of 


atmosphere, or none common to the rest of the | 
sy stem—flapping in interminable seclusion its pon- | 
derous and solitary wing. 

Nothing could be clearer than the fact that Na- 
tive Americans and Whigs, by the absolute and 
voluntary choice of the former, are not the same. | 


cumstance, which seems so entirely unknown to 
gentleman from distant parts of the country, that 
the Native American party is essentially a scion of | 
the Democratic tree. Trace its history, look to its 
prominent public men, apply what standard you 
please, and it will be found that its birthplace is in 
the home of Democracy. An attempt has been 
made, even with regard to Philadelphia, to identify | 
it with the Whigs. 
Yet two of those gentlemen now represent por- 
tions of a population which never but by accident | 
sent a Whig to Congress. A member who came 
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election to overweening confidence among his an- | 
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| tagonists, which led them to bring two candidates || 


. J. R. Ingersoll. 
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| ond district, which I have myself the honor to 
represent, (the city of Philadelphia,) is and has 
been, and I trust will continue to be, true to itself 
and Whig to the centre. No domestic intrigue or 
foreign influence has been able to shake its princi- 
les or to bias its fixed and patriotic purposes, 
ith regard to actual or intended co-operation 
elsewhere, a single fact may be mentioned in sup- 
port of what I have stated. On going home after 
the long session of the 28th Congress, I found the 
elements of party somewhat chaotic, yet without 
difficulty traceable to their true origin. They were 
without complete form and void, but they mingled 
together in perceptible though misshapen frag. 
ments, At a certain hotel opposite to the city 
| election-ground, where the word ‘“ Democratic’ 
| had previously stood in glaring capitals above, and 
| the word ‘* Headquarters”’ no less conspicuously 
| below, now at an intermediate space was inscribed 
| the harmonious and well-applied continuation in- 
dicated by the words ‘and Native American”— 
so as to read altogether, in fair and proper colloca- 
tion, ** Democratic and Native American Headquar. 
ters.’””> Whether this union of terms was the result 
of a previously-formed union of things, or was 
merely a kind and conciliatory summons like that 
falconer’s voice which the love-sick Juliet wished 
| for to lure her tassel-gentle back again, I do not 
| know. Certain it is, there was nothing anti-native 
| or foreign in the conjunction. The form of the 





|| letters alone possibly partook of that character, 


| being what I believe the printers call Roman capi- 
All the rest was union and ae And 
so it remained for a considerable time. ow the 


|| partnership came to be dissolved, some of our 


| friends perhaps can tell. So, however, it was. A 


|| divorce took place, from bed and board at least— 


even the bonds of matrimony were probably burst 
asunder. The inscription on the intermediate story 
of the hotel, having failed of its promised purpose, 
was effaced, so that not a vestige of it can be seen, 
and the phrase ** Democratic Headquarters”’ stood 
again, as at first, alone, in proud an] uncompro- 
mising dignity. 

If I am wrong in giving to Native Americanism a 
Democratic origin, tell me what was its paternity. 
Generalities, thrown out after either an agreement 
to separate, or a disappointed attempt to attach it 
to yourselves, will not suffice for explanation. 
Whence came it? Did it spring all mature in wis- 
dom, like Minerva from the head of Jove? Or did 
it arise from the sowing of a dragon’s teeth, like 
the men of Cadmus, full-grown and completely 
/armed? No substitutes were returned when the 
ground opened at that mysterious and terrible de- 
nunciation of Korah, Dathan, and Abriam, and 
swallowed up the ministers of false incense, or 
we might inquire, was it from such as those the 
present active, intelligent, and energetic party 
came? An unmitigated democracy separated, and 
part of it became Native American in my vicinity; 
and when that portion of it shall return to its first 
allegiance, or shall more wisely affiliate with a bet- 
ter faith, it will in the one case have proved its 
ancestry, and in the other have redeemed its 
pledges of wisdom and patriotism. At present, 
and in the recollection of the past, it stands aloof, 
except perhaps occasionally in accidental concur- 
rence not of sentiment but of votes, from the 
Whig party. ; 

[Mr. Bropneap here interposed, and said he 
would like the gentleman to explain how it had 
happened, that in a certain gubernatorial election 
in cei ivaiis the Native Americans and Whigs 
had united together and had thereby carried the 
city for a Whig Governor by a majority of six 
thousand votes ?} 

Mr. Incersout said, he did not really know 
how the Native Americans happened to throw 
away their votes upon an unsuccessful candidate 
in October; but however it had happened, they 
very soon repented of their sin; for at the Presi- 
dential election on the first of November, when 
every additional ballot would have been a blessing, 
they returned, unhappily, to their original alle- 

iance, and in that vital and glorious, but unsuccess- 

1 struggle, the sad effects of which now begin to 





into the field, believing that they could more than || be experienced, the Whigs were able to count only 


double the votes of their opponents. The only 
other district which has a Native American for its 


| their own proper votes. 
| There s soamir point (said Mr. I.) on which 


Representative, had before now almost invariably it becomes me to say something. This I do the 


made a choice of a Democratic member. The sec- 


more cheerfully, because, in lending support to 
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historic truth, I most cheerfully give utterance to 
feelings of personal attachment and regard. Merit 
has been claimed for individuals of the Native 
American party, as if they had exclusively de- 
served the honor and borne the peril of quieting 
certain grievous outbreaks which occurred at one 
period in the neighborhood of the city of Phila- 
delphia. Now, without disturbing what has been 
said by my colleague upon this head—for not be- 
ing personally acquainted with the circumstances 
so lal he has particularly referred, I am unable 
either to contradict or confirm them—lI will pro- 
ceed to state what I know to be eternal truth in 
relation to that most delicate and interesting occa- 
sion. This, however, | have always understood, 
that the acts which have been referred to, of mount- 
ing the cannon, &c., occurred in the daytime, and 
at a period earlier than that to which I am direct- 
ing my attention. 

‘About three months previously to the events in 


question, riots had occurred in a different district, | 


of a distressing and deadly character. They were, 


at least in their extremity, new to the community | 
They were nearly or | 


in which they took place. 
quite coincidents of large Native American meet- 
ings. 
Conservators of the peace were not sufficiently 
familiar with them, or with the proper means of 
arresting them; they did not perhaps anticipate the 
extent to which they would go; and they were not 
arrested until they had attained a fearful height. 
In very fierceness and fury, however, was found 
alesson. Experience now proved how formidable 
was the evil and how stern the necessity of being 
prepared for its repetiion. Judicial instruction 
was received in the shape of charges to the grand 
jury. The law of extreme riots and unlawful as- 
semblies, and of the corresponding duties and 
powers which they conferred, which had long 
umbered the shelves of the lawyer, was brought 
familiarly to the public mind. Evil doers were 
warned of the dangers they encountered. Peace- 
officers and well-disposed citizens were encouraged 
to the belief that they might fearlessly protect the 


threatened victims of violence; and to a reliance | 


for indemnity upon the sovereignty of public jus- 
tice in case they should boldly do their duty. It 
was announced from the bench that if there was 
reason to believe that the insurgents were armed 
with hurtful weapons, and an ordinary civil foree 
was not suflicient to arrest them, the sheriff should 
call out a military force for that purpose—the citi- 
zen-soldiery. It was also announced that the 


sheriff was then bound to use that degree of force | 


which might be necessary to suppress the riot, 
tumult, or disturbance of the public peace, and to 
prevent the destruction of property or injury of 
the persons or lives of the citizens. 

These occurrences and instructions grew out of 


certain disturbances in Kensington, in the month | 


of May. A Roman Catholic church was then de- 
stroyed, together with several private houses, and 
lives were lost. Early in July, the demon of dis- 
order began again to utter his foreboding groans. 


Another place of public worship, of the same de- | 


nomination of Christians, was threatened. The 
sanctuary of a patron saint was violated. A chord 
was struck of intense sensibility which could not 
fail to vibrate discord. A great issue was to be 
tried. Upon its result might depend the character 
and security of a vast population. Was bloody 
riot to stalk abroad in triumph, or was it to be 
put down emphatically and forever? On Saturday, 
the 6th of July, the sheriff received notice, in 
writing, from the county commissioners, to take 
all measures to preserve the public peace and pro- 
tect the church. He was adenek that the ref- 
erence made in the notice to his ‘‘ deputies” was 
understood to mean military force, if necessary ; 
and he consulted, as he afterwards solemnly testi- 
fied, with all the officers of the county, and acted 
with their full concurrence and approbation. 

He oe in due form to the commanding offi- 
cer of the first division of Pennsylvania militia to 
direct two companies to be immediately ordered on 


The public was scarcely prepared for them. | 


_ a 


service, and to have the remainder of the force un- | 


der his command held in a state of readiness to act 
on the shortest notice. A brigade order was then 
issued that one company should be mustered as 
soon as possible, to proceed without delay to the 
church of St. Philip de Neri, with directions that 


22 
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Natu 


the officer in command should make such dispo- 
sition of his company as to protect the church in 
the most effectual manner, and he was authorized 
and directed to use force of arms to resist and re- 
pel any attack which might be made, either upon 
his command or upon the church. Another com- 
pany was soon detailed. Difficulties increasing as 
the day went on, the sheriff called again upon the 
commanding general for such number of compa- 
nies, not exceeding ten, as in his discretion he 
might think proper. Late in the afternoon Gen- 
eral Daduralolee proceeded to the church with his 
command, consisting of what could be got towether 
at the moment, of a regiment of artillery and one of 
volunteer infantry, and finding much disturbance 
and hostility to the law, great tumult and determi- 
nation towards violence, a number of persons were 
taken into custody. Quiet was restored during the 
night. During the ensuing day, Sunday, the 12th 
July, threatening appearances were assumed again, 
with increased tendencies to mischief. A procla- 
mation was issued by the sheriff announcing that 
certain evil-disposed persons had unlawfully re- 
sorted to the use of firearms, in open de fiance of 
the public authorities, and giving notice that all 
such persons, and all others aiding, abetting, assist- 
n¢e, or in anywise fiving any encouragement or 
countenance to such persons, were declared to be 
in open rebellion to the laws, and would be dealt 
with as traitors and insureents. 

It was obvious that a crisis had now arrived. 
General Cadwalader reached the ground with 
about two hundred men towards the setting in of 
nicht. A mass of people was collected, according 
to the evidence afterwards given by deputy sheriffs 
and other witnesses, much greater in numbers and 
much more violent in conduct than the mob of 
either of the preceding nights. Many were al- 
ready there, and many more were hastening to- 
wards the scene of riot, and were gathering rapid- 
ly about it. Stones were thrown at the military. 
One soldier was struck with a brickbat on the 
breast. A very gallant company officer came to 
his commander and informed him that his compa- 
ny was clubbed and stoned, and they must have 
orders to fire or to retreat. He was directed to 
maintain his position, and was informed that he 
should have the necessary orders and reinforce- 
ments. A rush was made upon the volunteers. 
They bore all, like brave men, ready if necessary 
to sacrifice themselves, if by self-devotion, prolong- 
ed and dangerous, they could avert, even from their 
assailants, an impending catastrophe. Forbearance 
proved to be worse than vain. Delay had no other 
effect than to encourage disturbance; and it became 
a question at last whether the district should be 
given up to destruction, or some blood should flow 
for its protection. It was a sad alternative; but it 
was one that left no room for doubt. A captain’s 
sword was seized by one of the mob; he was him- 
self knocked down by a blow from a brick orstone, 
and a shower of missiles was hurled at the military, 
amid the shouts of the multitude. A discharge of 
musketry took place with fatal consequences. It 
was fired by the company over their captain, who 
lay before them prostrated by the blow which he 
had received. An event so unexpected (for it had 
been threatened repeatedly until all apprehension 
of it had passed away from the thoughts of evil- 
doers) could not fail to shock and paralyze the al- 
most triumphant multitude. Disturbances were 
for the moment allayed. Tranquillity was, how- 
ever, only momentary. Three field-pieces, well 
served, and brought with great caution to different 
positions, at considerable distances, in the straight 
streets of a regularly built district, were repeatedly 
fired with murderous effect, and speedily with- 
drawn into small streets and alleys. The wheels 
were muffled, so as to prevent noise. A fire from 
the cannon of the troops could be effectually return- 
ed only by watching the flash of the guns of the 
rioters, and instantly firing in the proper direction. 
It was done with great gallantry. A leading, ac- 
tive, and very daring rioter was thus killed, and 
fell upon his gun before there was time to remove 
it. Smallarms were discharged from recesses and 
houses, both within and without the lines of the 
military. Ropes and barricades of carts, drays, 
&c., were placed across the streets to impede the 
progress of the cavalry, which, coming from a dis- 
tance, did not reach the field of battle until a late 
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hour. An observer, passing over the ground at a 
subsequent period, would find it difficult to acount 
for the comparatively little loss of lite and limb that 
was sustained. Window-shutters, lamp-posts, 
awning-posts, and sides of houses, are everywhere 
indented with bullets and other missiles of death. 
An iron hydrant exhibits an entire perforation 
made by grapeshot or small cannon ball. The guns 
of the outlaws were doubt overshotted, as 
bruises only were often produced by them, ard 
they were directed too high, as appears from the 
injuries to second-story windows. Otherwise, the 
dexterity with which they were served, the fre- 
quency with which they were discharged, and 
the quantity of metal which they poured forth, 
would have been far more fatal. The darkness, 
during which the combat was carried on, also pre- 
vented great accuracy of aim. 


neo 


"The troops, many 
of them, were drawn up in line at the sides of the 
streets, and the instruments of destruction passed 
for the most part harmlessly along the centre. The 
officers and men who fell wounded or dead were 
for the most part superintending or serving the can- 
non in the middle cf the street, and exposed to the 
direct fire of the enemy. General Cadwalader was 
everywhere, displaying a gallantry and a skill less 


than which has made many a field-marshal. Sev 
eral shots struck his person aud equipments. He 
continued encouraging and directing his gallant 


little band, firm, cheerful, cool, animated, seli-pos- 
sessed, and inspiring with zeal all about him, until 
the objects of his efforts and example were accom- 
plished, and until his duty was fully discharged to 
the spirit and the letter. He has had the satisfae 
tion of hearing it testified by the his authority 
that the church could not have been saved but for 
the interposition of the military. ‘Two cannons 
were taken from the enemy. A third, which was 
mounted on a dray, and thus, from its peculiar 
equipment, escaped observation, was withdrawn 
by the aid of darkness 

"A successful army generally sleeps upon the field 
of battle. Success was achieved on this trying or 
easion only by the perils, exertions and exposures 
of a livelone night. During twenty hours of fa- 
ticue and danger the ground was maintained by 
citizen soldiers, without a particle of rest, and for 
a great portion of the time without any supply of 
food: it came at last in the morning, and then to an 
inadequate amount. 

On Monday afternoon, at about two o'clock, the 
troops were withdrawn at the request of the sheriff. 
The commissioners of Southwark passed a resolu- 
tion, and appointed a committee to call upon the 
Major General and advise with him upon the ex- 
pediency and propriety of withdrawing the mili- 
tary. He replied at once that he would, without 
hesitation, place the church under the care and 
protection of the civil authorities, as soon as he 
should receive notice that they were able and ready 
to defend it. It was resolved by the commission- 
ers that the clerk should communicate to Major 
General Patterson, in writing and personally, that 
in their opinion, the civil authorities of the district 
were able and ready to defend the church. The 
aldermen of Southwark united with the commis- 
sioners and the sheriff in the opinion and request 
which have been stated. Such is an oe of 
the proceedings which saved the church and did 
honor to its conservators. 

As riots have seldom occurred anywhere more 
threatening or more disastrous, seldom has general 
and vivid excitement subsided into a more temperate 
or just appreciation of a fearless exercise of respon- 
sible duty. That duty called for not only the nerve 
of well-trained soldiers in the presence of a brave 
foe, but for the discretion and prudence of Chris- 
tian men, who were required, in mercy, to shed the 
blood of their neighbors and fellow-citizens. It 
called, too, for a forbearance and lenity which 
would in no event be reciprocated. The Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Commonwealth 
promptly issued his official orders of unequivocal 
and eloquent commendation. The citizens of Phil- 
adelphia, in a no less eloquent address, responded 
in cheerful acquiescence to the manly voice of the 
Executive. Approving opinions were uttered from 
the lofty seats of justice in its due administration 
of the laws. The people, who are seldom far be- 
hind ina true estimate of conduct, gave in, it is 
believed, a cordial and honest concurrence. A 
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whole community, though for a moment amazed 
at the novelty of so summary and sharp a retribu- 
tion, soon resumed its composure and its clearness 
of perception, and pronounced a judgment, from 
which there is no earthly appeal—the controlling 
judgement of public sentiment—in favor of the man- 
ly but camablanen action of the military in neces- 
sary aid and preservation of the law. 

These scenes of darkness and death have passed 
away, ! trust forever. In the history of nations 
eras of war and tumult have often been succeeded 
by ages of wisdom and peace. The coincidents of 
the first appearance of Native Americanism as a 
party in Pennsylvania were, like those of many a 
remarkable people, coincidents of strife. In some 
instances, these beginnings have been the omens 
ofa warlike race; but they have also been the 
omens in that race of power and greatness. It is 
possible that such may be the destiny of the party 
which numbers in its ranks many estimable citi- 
zens, If it be so, and, if casting off their merely 
exclusive character, they can take the entire |e ap, 
and renouncing an allegiance which so many of 
them once professed, they ean enrol themselves 
body and soul among the true conservatives of the 
country, let them go and prosper. In the mean- 
tume the lofty purposes of the Republie will not 
fail to be steadily advancing by means of the gene- 
rous emulation and untiring rivalship of two great 
parties, if those great parties will, oni of self- 
ish motives, honestly and earnestly strive to sur- 
pass each other in zeal to promote the good of the 
country and the well-being of mankind. 


OREGON QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. B. MARTIN, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
February 6, 1846. 
On the Resolution to terminate the joint occupancy 
of Orevon. 

Mr. MARTIN addressed the committee nearly 
as follows: : 

Mr. Cuamman: I must confess that Iam not 
wholly destitute of all experience in public speak- 
ing. Texperience, however, on this occasion, a 
diflidence I never felt before. I should be gratified 
could I entirely divest myself of it, that I might be 
able with greater clearness to communicate to this 
committee the views | entertain on this important 
In the outset, [ will promise not to enter 
into a prolonged discussion on the question of our 
(the American) title to Oregon, because the able 
and learned member from Georgia, [Mr. Jones,] 
has clearly and most convineingly maintained the 
validity of our title, not only against Great Britain, 
but against all the world. Our title has been most 
ably set forth by Mr. Calhoun, as well as Mr, 
Buchanan, and by the honorable and venerable 
gentieman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams.]} 
In view of which, it would be presumption 
in one like myself to attempt to elucidate, by a 
lengthy argument, that which is so apparent to 
every member on this floor, with only two excep- 
tions—my colleagues, | Messrs. Gentry and Ew- 
wwa.] Atthe commencement of this Congress, a 
gentleman from Michigan { Mr. Cineman] express- 
ed regret at being a native of the State (Vermont) 
of his birth. In that I differ from the member 
from Michigan, and with the member before me, 
{pointing to Mr. Burr.] I was born in Edgefield, 
im South Carolina; and I glory in the land of my 
birth—the land of heroes—the land of Rutledge, 
Moultrie, and of Marion—the land of patriots and 
of statesmen, whose brilliant career have shed a 
halo of glory over her own institutions. Sir, well 
may I glory in my birthplace; to me it is the 
noblest reflection in ** memory’s waste.”’ 

Loving the land of my birth, it is reasonable to 
suppose that I should naturally feel an admiration 
for her statesmen and sons who held their seats 
upon this floor during the 28th Congress. That I 
should be led as a backwoodsman, (as I was de- 
nominated by the editor of the Washington Union, 
which I appreciate as a compliment,) to be influ- 
enced in the formation of my opinions upon this 
great national subject by the action of those dis- 


The Oregon Question—Mr. B. Martin. 
tinguished for their sound judgment, learning, and 
patriotic devotion to the honored institutions of 
our common country, is natural. When I learned 
that the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Ruert,] or either of his colleagues, was to occupy 
the floor on such and such days, J felt sure that 
my time-honored native State would be ably rep- 
resented. When I saw my colleague [Mr. Mit- 
TON Brown] voting for the amendment to give 
Great Britain notice to terminate the convention of 
1827, and then voting acainst the bill as amended, 
I asked, was it right?) When I saw my able prede- 
cessor (Mr. A. V. Brown) voting for the bill as 
amended; when I read the names of the gentlemen 
from South Corolina,.[Messrs. Ruert and ee 
and a host of others voting for the bill that passec 
the House in 1845, and for the annexation of the 
lone star, | came immediately to the conclusion 
that Oregon was ours; that we should extend our 
laws over our own soil, and give to Great Britain 
the peaceful notice provided for by the convention 
of 1827. After mature reflection, and when be- 
fore the people canvassing for the seat | now oc- 
cupy, L took the bold ground contemplated by the 
resolution now before this committee. Such were 
my views; such are still my views—and the deter- 
mination has been stren¢thened. Other means 
having failed, it becomes us to march up to this 
question, directing the President to act in the name 
and by authority of this Government, and termi- 
nate the said convention of 1827. 

I prefer, sir, and will vote for, the resolution re- 
ported by the Coinmittee on Foreign Relations, 
without amendment. If that cannot pass, then I 
will vote for either of the amendinents offered by 
the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Dromeooe,] 
or South Carolina, [Mr. Braex:] and last, not 
least—L beg pardon—and last, yet least, [ may 
give my vote for the amendment of the gentleman 
from Alabama, [Mr. Hiniiarp,|] notwithstanding 
the tendency of his resolution to increase the much- 
complained-of **one-man power.”" 

The honorable gentleman from Alabama, in the 
debate on this question, told us that he had sepa- 
rated from his political friends, with whom he was 
in the habit of acting, when he broke away from 
the bulk of that party on the Texas question; but 
that on the question now under debate, he found a 
majority of his party with him, as well as a large 
portion of the Democratic party. 

A large portion of the Democratic party with 
him! Not, sir, with him for his amendment in 
preference to either of the others as above noted. 
Not a majority of the Democratic party for that 
non-committal resolution which is designed to 
shift the reponsibility from this House, and give 
to the President the power, as argued by my col- 
league, [Mr. Cocke,] to annul, repeal, or termi- 
nate the treaty of 1827, which treaty was, and now 
is, the supreme law of the land. Entertaining a 
high regard for the gentleman—once my _ near 
neighbor in Georgia—l would ask the gentleman 
if he did not, in 1840 and in 1844, oppose strenu- 
ously the ‘one-man power”—the * veto’? power— 
as provided for in the Constitution? Ido not see 
the nod of assent; but I see the playful smile sig- 
nifying yea. We all recollect the hue-and-cry 
against the increase and extension of alleged en- 
croachments upon the legislative powers conferred 
by the people by this * one-man power.’’ It was 
the subject of many able and eloquent appeals to 
influence the American people to confer their suf- 
frages upon one who had openly avowed that the 
** veto power’’ should be qualified, and that it should 
be exercised only in extreme cases. Yet, strange 
to tell, in this very Hall, before the eloquence of 
able gentlemen, now members of the 29th Con- 
gress, had died away upon the ear of listening 
multitudes, one of that party comes forward, and, 
by resolution, tenders to the President the discre- 
tion to annul absolutely a supreme law of this 
land, 

Permit me, sir, to warn my friends, and to tell 
them that this measure is avowed by one gentle- 
man in the Opposition with frankness. If of good 
result, well; 1f evil follow, we will hold the Pres- 
ident responsible before the American people. It 
may be the policy of the gentleman from Alabama, 
and the avowed policy of the gentleman from Ohio, 
{Mr. Detano,] and by him so expressed, to avoid 
responsibility; but it is not so with the Represent- 
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ative from the sixth congressional district of Ten. 
nessee. In this result, great as it necessarily wij 
be, the member now addressing the Chair’ feels 
as he trusts every American should feel, a lauda. 
ble ambition to share its momentous consequences, 

My colleague, (Mr. Cocke,] who has acquired 
much credit from this body, learned as it is, (at 
least it should be,) in his maiden speech, tells us 
that this notice is a war measure. In support of 
this, he calls to his aid the language which the ven- 
erable gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams 
used at the last session of the twenty-sixth Con- 
gress, who expressly declared that the notice was a 
** war measure;’’ and that, ** because it was of that 
character, and the war power was expressly given 
to Congress by the Constitution, the House had 
everything to do with it. Can my colleague then 
vote for the amendment of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama, when he tells us, in the language of Mr, 
Apams, that itisa ‘*war measure,’’ and ‘that Con- 
gress, and not the President, was the war-making 
power?”? My colleague again said, “it is proper 
to give to Great Britain notice of our determination 
to abrogate the convention of 1827.’’ Our de- 
termination to abrogate! How give this notice? 
By adopting the amendment of the gentleman from 
Alabama? Surely not. Would my colleague give 
the President additional power? Such will be the 
fact—a power to declare war—if the amendment is 
adopted. Is this in character with the creed of the 
party, to define and restrict Executive power? The 
conclusion is the reverse. 

My policy is for Congress, in language plain and 
unequivocal, to speak to England, through the 
Chief Magistrate of this nation; speak to her as 
provided for by the convention, and tell her that 
the “joint occupancy,’’ so familiarly used, shall and 
must terminate. It is a peace measure; it is so con- 
sidered; it is so intended; and is so conceded by 
able gentlemen on this floor, who oppose the no- 
tice. Give, then, this notice, and, at the expira- 
tion of twelve months, we are as we were by the 
treaty of Ghent, the rightful possessors of the ter- 
ritory surrendered and conveyed to us by the Brit- 
ish Government through her duly-qualified agent 
at that time. 

This notice should be given, that the privileges 
enjoyed by the subjects of Great Britain on Ameri- 
can soil should terminate, and American citizens be 
more perfectly secured and confirmed in their rights 
of freemen to American soil. Give this notice, that 
the way may be cleared to carry into full force and 
effect what is contemplated by an organic territorial 
government. Give this notice, that England may 
understand and know that we are resolved to pro- 
tect our citizens and to occupy our soil; and to de- 
fend both, with all the energies of this growing 
young Republic. 

” By doing this, sir, we encourage emigration; we 
strengthen the people’s love of free government. 
Throw around your citizens the protection of your 
stripes and stars; let them feel that they are un- 
der your laws; that they are not neglected, cast 
off,—and you will have barriers, which will be a 
defence against the intruder, who dare claim, dare 
seek to geta foothold upon American soil. Main- 
tain our rights, protect our citizens wherever they 
are, and you will inspire the noblest patriotism— 
and the people will fly to arms, to the tented field, 
and to the battle field, against the savage foe, against 
this but little less savage civilized Government, that 
once whetted the knife, and gave the tomahawk to 
the Indians, that were reddened in the blood of our 
innocent and helpless ones. Maintain our rights; 
protect our citizens; be just to all—fear none; march 
forward and give the President the power contem- 
plated by the resolution, and our people will soon 
erect temples of justice, temples in which to wor- 
ship the living God, within the hearing of the waves 
of the deep blue Pacific. ; 

Sir, I have been particular in defining my posi- 
tion upon this great American question, which I 
conceive to be so closely allied with the growth and 
perpetuity of our glorious institutions, that those 
who have honored me with their confidence may 
understand me thoroughly. I shall now proceed 
to notice the remarks which fell from several gen- 
tlemen during the discussion of this all-absorbing 
subject, and generally to defend our country against 
the jeers and jibes thrown upon us as a nation by 
those who call themselves the Representatives of 
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freemen, and who were so particular in depicting 
the strength of Great Pritain, and heralding forth 
to the world the impotency of this brave, gallant, 
and free people, who have met England man to 
man, and gun to gun, and whose prowess is the 
theme of admiration throughout the civilized 
world. 

In doing this, I will respectfully notice what fell 
from the venerable gentleman from Massachusetts, 
{Mr. Apams,] and also from a gentleman from In- 
diana, [Mr. C. B. Smiru.] What said the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? ‘ Give notice, and my 
word for it, 1 believe there will be no war, unless 
President Polk backs out.”’ 

(Mr. Apams. The gentleman misunderstood me. 

The Cuan. Does the gentleman from Tennes- 
see yield the floor to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts for an explanation ? 

Mr. Martin. Certainly. 

Mr. Apams. I will explain. I said I believed 
there would be no war; and that I rather believed, 
in case of necessity, that war would be prevented 
by the President’s backing out. I said that [ ap- 

wehended that if the country pushed its rights, as 
f thought it ought to do, and hoped it would, Great 
Britain would yield; but if she did not, that war 
could be prevented by Mr. Polk’s backing out. ] 

Mr. Martin. I find I did not much misunder- 
stand the gentleman. The spirit of his remark 
was caught up by the gentleman from Indiana, 
{Mr. C. B. Smiru,} who endorsed the sentiment. 
I would speak of the venerable gentleman from 
Massachusetts with the profoundest respect and 
veneration, Very respectfully, therefore, would 
I say that he is under a mistake as to the character 
of the President. I know his iron nerve; I know 
his noble bearing, his firm and determined pur- 
pose—cool, cautious, yet decided; and I feel im- 
plicit confidence that if Congress will but clothe 
him with the power to give this notice, he will do 
it, and not recede a single inch. The member 
from Ohio, [Mr. Gippinés,] that young and mag- 
nanimous State, in the withering blast of his heated 
imagination, is ata loss for words sufficiently con- 
temptuous to describe the President’s pusillanimi- 

ty. He says, ** You cannot kick the President 
into a war.’? Let me ask whence has this light 
so suddenly dawned on the member’s intellect? 
Where did he get that intelligence ? 

[Mr. Gropines here rose and inquired whether 
Mr. M. wished a reply. 

Mr. Martin. Take your seat, sir, and keep 
your seat, sir! 

‘The Cuair. 
has the floor. | 

Mr. Martin. I ask again, whence such wis- 
dom? Whence such a sudden revelation? Permit 
me to remark that he, too, has misunderstood the 
character of the Chief Magistrate of his country, 
as well as the character of the southern people. 1 
will tell the member one truth: When his black 
regiments—his odoriferous allies—the contempla- 
tion of which seems to give him so much delight, 
shall reach the South, the President, with the aid 
of all true patriots, ** before we drink the dregs to 
be pressed to our lips,’’ will kick not only him, 
but his coadjutors, out of South Carolina, and hold 
up to the scorn and con {Here Mr. M. was 
called to order by the Chair.] 

I will now (said Mr. M.) pay my respects to 
my hynorable colleague, [Mr. Cocks,] for whom 
personally I cherish the highest respect. He 
seems, by some means, to have worked himself 
intoa pet; and because he is in a pet himself, he 
imagines, as a matter of course, that every member 
of the Cabinet is also in a pet, and the President 
more particularly. My colleague says that, after 
publishing to all the world that our title to Oregon 
is clearand indisputable, the President immediately 
turns round and offers to give away one-half of it; 
and then, because the British Minister does not 
accept the offer, he flies into a pet, and withdraws 
it. Another of my colleagues, [Mr.Genrry,] says 
the President ‘ huffishly” withdraws it. ‘Haf- 
fishly!’? I appeal to a noble Tennessee spirit 
which I know inhabits the breasts of my colleagues, 
and I ask of them to say what the President could 
have done less? When Mr. Pakenham said to 
him, England expects a proposition on your part 
which shall have greater justice and liberality: 
would he have had the Chief Magistrate of this 
great Republic to degrade himself and the Ameri- 


The gentleman from Tennessee 





can people by repeating the offer, and humbly 
soliciting its acceptance? Would he have asked 
him to implore Queen Victoria craciously to vouch 
safe one smile of approbation upon it? I scorn 
such an imputation on our Government as is im- 
plied in the sneer. [ for one would have denoun- 
ced Mr. Polk if he had not withdrawn the offer the 
instant it was so discourteously rejected, 

Is Orezon ours? I hear another sound coming 
froman honorable gentleman from New York, | Mr. 
Cutver,} who says thet Oreron is ours, and that 
** there would have been none of this diflicuity if 
the President had not swaggered so much in his 
Inaugural.’? J would respectfully ask of the cen- 
tleman wherein the “swaggering” Is it 
in the declaration that our title to our property is 
clear and indisputable? Was this “ swaggering?” 
Was this “arrogant boasting??? What, sir! has 
itcome to this, thata Government that represents 
twenty millions of freemen is not to proclaim to the 
world that they hold their title to the soil of their 
country clear and indisputable, under the penalty 
of being stigmatized as a swaeverer and boaster ? 

My colleague [Mr. Cocke] says that the Presi- 
dent proposed to give away a part of the territory 
thus indisputably ours. I[ put it to my colleague 
of the Nashville district, [Mr. Ewine,| who says 
that he had no right to do this, and to my col- 
leacue from the Williamson district, [Mr. ¢ TENTRY,] 
who coincides in the remark: was it a fault in the 
President to do what was right—to offer what my 
colleague from the Williamson district is himself 
in favor of—the line of 499? How magnanimous! 
how consistent! tocondemn another for pursuing 
a policy which we adopt and approve of for our- 
selves! 


consists ; 


But I am told again that the President proposed 
to give away a part of our territory. Lask, did he 
not most satisfactorily explain the reasons and con- 
siderations which induced him to make the propo- 
sition? With the highly laudable and patriotic 
desire of settling amicably and honorably the long- 
pending question between the two countries, he had 
repeated the offer previously made by President 
Monroe and President Adams, and sanctioned by 
the approval of many of our ablest and wisest 
statesmen. It was made in a proper spirit of def- 
erence and respect to the opinions and acts of his 
predecessors in office. Had the ease been entirely 
new, the proposition would never have been made 
by President Polk. 

On the question of our title to Oregon, I regret 
to hear, for the first time in my brief career, an as- 
sertion on the floor of Congress that the American 
Government has less title to the territory than had 
even been conceded by the British Government it- 
self. That Government admits that we have rights 
in Oregon, and a clear'iitle to a part of that territo- 
ry; and who is it that, in the face of this admis- 
sion by the British Government, rises in this Hall, 
and declares to her and to the world, ** No, no; 
out title is doubtful—our richt is doubtful?”’ [re- 
gret to say itis one of my colleagues, [Mr. Ewina,] 
a gentleman who, of all others, T should have 
thought had drunk the deepest of the spirit of the 
Hero of the Hermitage. Yet he tells us our rights 
in Oregon are doubtful—the American title is doubt- 


ful—and this in the face of the admission of the | 


British Government itself, of the validity of our 
right and title to a portion of the t rritory. The 
rentleman greatly risked his reputation as a law- 
yer and a statesman in the hazarding of such an 
opinion; but I beg that the committee will not 


judge of the gentleman’s legal and professional 


standing at home by the opinion so rashly given 
here. Ilecan assure gentlemen that, as a lawyer, he 
stands preéminent in his district; but I regret that 
while he is so good a lawyer, he is so bad a poli- 
tician. 

My colleague from the Williamson district [Mr. 
Gentry] goes even farther. He says we have no 
title, nor have the British any title, to Oregon, nor 
any rights there; and he went on to say that the 
Emperor of the Celestial City 

[Mr. C. J. Incersorti. The Celestial Empire. 

Mr. Martin. Well, the Emperor of the Celes- 
tial Empire, then 

[Mr. C. J. Incersouu.. 
sun and moon.] 

Mr. Martin: Very well; be itso, The gentle- 
man ought to be learned in these matters, as he is 
chairman of the Committee of Foreign Affairs. 
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My colleague, then, says that if this potentate, 
the brother of the sun and moon, were to “ lo- 
cate”? himself in Oregon, on land occupied neither 
by Great Britain nor America, he would, in pro- 
time, get le quite as good as that 
Britain or the United States. We have 
no title there, ner nehts of any kind: but he ad- 
mits that the British have claims. He says that 
he isa farmer, and goes for a * straight fence’’ on 
the parallel of 49° Iam told the gentleman 
is a farmer, anda very good one. I was not aware, 
however, that Tennessee farmers were in the habit 
of running their fences, whether straight or crook- 
ed, on theur ne sland, or on land where they 
I would inquire of the gen- 
tleman when this became the law or usage of ‘Ten- 
nessee. Ttis with me a subject of deep regret that 
the Ba and world should be 
told by a Repre sentative on the floor of Congress 
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ttish Government the 
of brave and patriotic "Vennesseans, that we have 
neither right nor title to Orezon—enly a claim— 
when our right and tite have been constantly as- 
serted, and have bee na subject of the dee pe at soli- 
citude on the part of our Government since the 
Administration of Jefferson. 

I will now eal! the attention of the committee to 
some of the remarks of the honorable gentleman 
from Virginia, [Mr. Pexp.eron,] often designated 
as the * lorie star’? (of Whiggery) from that an- 
cient Commonwealth—I mean the gentleman of the 
delicate allusions, and who heard the beat of the 
British drums all round the globe. The gentleman, 
I perceive, is notin his seat. T would that he were, 
so that I might feel the more at liberty to say what 
I intended in reference to his remarks. W hai did 
that distinguished rentleman say! be pots to 
the gentleman from Michigan, [Mr. Cuirpman,]} 
who is ashamed of his birth in the State of Ver- 
mont, and he tells us that no doubt the British 
Government will be greatly alarmed when it shall 
hear that two such individuals as General Cass 
and Mr. Cuipman have promised to take Canada 
in ninety days. ‘There was more than poetry in 
this remark. The British Government is indeed 
very likely to be alarmed, but from another cause. 
The 
the world, and that Government cannot but feel 


some apprehension at the noble, patriouc, and able 


debates of this Congress have gone forth to 


speech of Goveror Cass, lm another part of the 
Canitol. It will oceasion, doubtless, dec Pp soliei 
tude in Queen Victoria’s bosom, and she will 
anxiously inquire of her Albert respecting it, and 
probably address him somewhat in this way: 
“My dear Albert, whose speech is this?’ and 
he will reply: ‘* [tis the speech of one Mr. Cass, 
who is a Senator from the State ef Michigan, 
who is going to take Canada trom us, and lose 
and win it Lack again, all in ninety days, merely 
for the sport of the game.’ The Queen, amazed 
at what she hears, replies, half doubtingly, ‘I 
will go to Sir Robert Peel, and ask him who the 
manis. Sir Robert, who is this man Cass that 
makes this very furious speech? Do you know?” 
“Yes, may it please your Majesty, I have heard 
something of him. He is a Yankee, but now 
living somewhere on the northern border of 
the United States. He was the first man that 
entered Canada in arms, in the war of 1812. He 
was the officer that commanded the first detach- 
ment that was engaged with the British troops, 
and was present when the first blood was shed 
and the first man slain. He was also selected by 
the American Government, in 1820, to treat with 
the Indians on their northern frontier, over whom 
we exercised a perfect contro], by means of our 
liberal subsidies: and hearing that our Indians were 
holding a council, with the British flag floating 
over their heads, he proceeded immediately to the 
spot, accompanied by a single interpreter, reached 
forth his hand, pulled down the British flag, and 
trampling it beneath his feet, declaring it could not 
float over American soil.’’* ‘ Indeed!” ‘ Yes, 
may it please your Majesty; and this same man 
was not long since the American Minister in 
France, when we were agitating all Europe, your 
Majesty remembers, about the right of search. 
He wrote a pamphlet at that time In Paris, which 
changed the whole policy of the French Govern- 
ment. But I find here the speech of another old 





*See Schoolcraft’s Narrative of the Expedition to the 
Sources of the Mississippi, pp. 137-38. 
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man they have got over there—an aged man, that 
was once Ambassador at Ghent—your over 
was then too young to remember him—a little, old, 
short, chunky man, with a bald head. That old 
man has always, on all occasions, opposed himself 
to what he considers British aggression. I will not 
tell your Majesty his name, lest the royal heart 
should be too seriously agitated.” This informa- 
tion made the litth Queen very thoughtful for 
some days; but the next mail arrives, and sudden- 
ly a wonderful change comes over her feelings. 
She sends in haste for her princely consort, and 
embracing him joyously, exclaims, * Albert, here's 
news, glorious news for us. Our lion has been 
seen by one of the Hotspurs of the Palmetto State; 
he turns pale, alarmed at the object before him; 
and in the American Congress says, ‘1 fear.’ 
More than that: the member from the ‘moral and 
religious’ town of Boston says it would be the use 
of ‘brute force’ to fight for Oregon. 


Good, v ery 
good, 


But, Albert, the news is still more cheer- 
ing. Whilst we have conceded to America rights 
in Oregon, one of her Representatives from the State 
of Tennessee has publicly, in his speech, contend- 
ed that his own Government had neither rights por 
title, but only a *elaim’ to Oregon. A true pa 
tricot, no doubt; but we thank him for his argu- 
ment, as it strengthens our claim. And still an- 
other Tennessean—he who represents the district 
in which Andrew Jackson sleeps—makes an argu- 
ment, bold and fearless—what, for war? No, for 
‘masterly inactivity;’ and tells Congress that their 
rights, by the laws of nations, to any part of Ore- 
gon, are doubtful; and in support of this opinion, 
he will risk his character as a lawyer and a states- 
man. We are ready to accord that his argument 
is Complimentary to our claim; of his legal ability 
and statesmanship, his country will no doubt 
judge. And sull the news is cheering. The ‘lone 
star’ has risen in the ‘Old Dominion,’ its brilliant 
rays are beaming across the Atlantic. He has 
proclaimed it aloud, that the sound of our morn- 
ing drum rattles round the globe; and the vigor of 
our arms has been tested in the triumphs of a thou- 
sand hattle-fields. The echo has reached our 
shores that those sturdy and turbulent Americans 
have heard our ‘ear-piereing fife’—they have 
caught the distant sound of our ‘spirit-stirring 
drum’—and they will awe those Yankee devils 
into submission. ’”’ 

Mr. Chairman, when these sentiments from the 
North and South—from the States that contain the 
remains of two of the most distinguished states- 
men, as well as the ablest venerals that ever led to 
victory the citizen soldier—one who, in the revolu- 
tion, heard the tyrant’s ** morning drum’’—with 
fear? No, sir; such a supposition would be an 
insult to the illustrious dead. The other heard 
their “ spirit-stirring drums,” when buta boy, in 
our revolutionary strug¢le—with fear? His whole 
career, in youth and manhood—from the cradle to 
the grave—shows that the heart of that man knew 
no fear. ‘The now-sleeping Tennessean, though 
he saw her lion, though he heard her “ morning 
drums,”’ saw and heard them without dread, but 
with a warrior’s contempt and defiance of their 
prowess, and with a burning desire to avenge the 


injuries of his country upon her haughty oppres- 


sors. When these indications of timidity by Rep- 
resentatives of the American people on the floor 
of Congress shall reach the littl Queen of Eng- 
land, they will effectually erase from the royal 
mind every sentiment of alarm excited by the 
patriotic speech of the war-worn veteran and 
statesman [Gen. Cass] in the Senate; it will be 
the signal for mirth and exultation, that the Amer- 
icans ** fear;’’ that a Representative in the Ameri- 
can Congress proclaims ws * utle to Orezon doubt- 
ful;’’ that another Representative has denied that 
America has any “ right or title’? to Oregon, but 
**a claim only;’? and that her drums are heard in 
the morning ‘to rattle all around the world.” 
Sir, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Penpie- 
TON] need not be under any solicitude for the re- 
nose of the youthful Queen so rudely disturbed 
ce the patriotic bearing and military fame of Gen- 
eral Cass; the indications on this floor from so 
many gentlemen, that with them ‘ discretion is 
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| would not _— the paper on which the deed could 
‘ 


be written for the ** whole of Oregon”’ to-morrow— 


,and why? It is too far off; we don’t want it; it is 


the better part of valor,” will effectually allay any | 


apprehensions she may have indulged. The gentle- | 


man has so little regard to our rights in Oregon, 


and to our claim to that territory, that he says he 


not worth a fig. 
revolutionary sires when they resolved to resist the 
power of Great Britain? Was it the language of 
the American people at the purchase of Louisi- 
ana? Did they then say, this territory is too far 
away—we don’t want it—it is not worth a fig? He 
says, it will take some six or eight or ten months 
to go to Oregon by sea; but I am told that we can 
go the whole distance of fifteen thousand miles in 
four months; while England has to go nearly 
twenty thousand; and we can make the land jour- 
ney of three thousand miles from New York in 
three months. 

One word as to the language used by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wintnurop,] not 
the venerable ex-President. There is a material 
difference in the opinions of the two gentlemen. 
This gentleman said that, on the whole, it was 
a little doubtful as to title, but he thought that, 
of the two, we had the better title. But then, 
he asks, are we going to turn savages, and fight 
Great Britain for such a strip of territory? In his 
regular-built speech he does not say savages, but 
brutes. Are we going to turn brutes, and use mere 
brute force to support our tile? This may sound 
well from the Representative of the city in which 
it was resolved that it was unbecoming a moral 
and religious people to rejoice at the victories 
achieved by our gallant tars over the boasting 
‘* mistress of the seas,” and from the portion of 
the Union that held out blue-lights to guide the 
fleets of the enemy; but it does not sound very 
well to an American ear, and is not very palatable 
toan American heart. He says, if we fight for 
Oregon it will be a contest of mere brute force. I 
ask him, if Oregon is ours, and it shall come even- 
tually to the last resort of sovereignties, whether 
he would not employ ‘ brute force” to maintain 
the rights of his country? Our fathers employed 
** brute force”’ in a question growing out of a tri- 
fling tax upon a few pounds of tea, and that, too, 
in Boston, the gentleman’s own cradle of liberty. 

The Representative of the Charleston district 
{Mr. Hoxtmes] acknowledges that he is afraid; and 
he asks us if we went out witha rifle to rescue a 
stray sheep from the fangs of a wolf, and when we 
reached the spot found our sheep in the jaws ofa 
lion, whether we would not be afraid too, and go 
back and get eight or ten rifles more? I would 
meet the figure used by the gentleman, by saying 
that our object is to prevent the lion from getting 
hold of our ‘*sheep;” but the gentleman from 
Charleston is not willing to loan us his rifle; and 
that South Carolina rifle is just what I want in this 
contest. It was effective in 1776 and in 1812; and 
why should it not be in 1846? The gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Penp.eton] endorses the dec- 
laration of the Representative of the Charleston dis- 
trict, and says he, too, is afraid. Well, sir, I ask, 
what has created this sudden panic? I remember 
that once a British army invaded this District, and 
consumed this Capitol with fire. The gentleman 
from Virginia was then probably playing and 
sporting on the green lawn, or, school-boy like, 
was ** bobbing”’ his pinhook, in hope of capturing 
a **minnow,’’ in the babbling brook, a he 
heard the booming of the distant cannon, and be- 
held afar off the rising smoke that marked the bar- 
barian triumph of the invading incendiaries—nay, 
was probably within hearing of the rolling of the 
British drum, the mere thought of which now 
strikes terror to his heart. 
agined that the recollection of a flaming Capitol, 
and the insolent triumphs of the royal myrmidons, 
would have enkindled the fire of patriotic indigna- 
tion, and awakened an ardent desire for an oppor- 
tunity of avenging ourselves upon the aggressor, 
and wiping out in his blood the memory of his 
atrocities and his insolence. But the chost of for- 
mer days rises but in terror and dread to the gen- 
tleman, and he frankly acknowledges that he is 
afraid. In making such a confession, 1 feel very 
sure he does injustice to old Virginia: such cannot 
be her sentiments; no, never! 

But these over-cautious gentlemen are most ur- 
ent in their efforts to infect others with their fears. 
f we but shake our hand at Old England, we are 

reproached with gasconading. We are told of her 
power, of her resources, what she has done, what 
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Sir, was this the language of our | 


One might have im- | 
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| she can do, and what she means to do. But, | 


| beg of gentlemen, if they are not willing to go fo; 


this notice, to cease undervaluing and depreciating 
the ability and the willingness of the American 
people to defend their honor and their interests 
when assailed from any quarter, however power- 
ful. Mr. Clay, in 1812, when addressed by the 
submissionists with similar arguments, exclaimed, 
** Cease to proclaim to us the arms and the power 
of Great Britain!’? His injunction would apply 
with equal pertinacity and force in 1846. y 
er, tale humiliating must it be to an American 
in a foreign land, when he reads of the glory, the 
ower, and the invincibility of the British nation, 
heralded by members of an American Congress as 
an argument to deter it from asserting the national 
rights and honor! How, Lask, will such declara- 
‘tions of our inability to defend our just rights, 
and cope with an enemy that our ancestors success- 
fully grappled with in infancy, before we had 
distinct nationality, fall upon the ears of those 
veterans of the Revolution who still linger amonest 
us? Will they not be ready to conclude, and with 
reason, that this is truly a degenerate age, when 
the roll of the British drums, that only directed 
them with hearts of steel to the enemy, is heard 
by their offspring, after the lapse of half a century, 
with * fear ?’’ ; 

Sir, in maintaining what we conceive to be our 
national rights, in declaring to the world that in 
the hearts of the American people there is stil} 
burning brightly the fires of 1776, we are reflected 
upon—I had almost said with a sneer—as the 
** war gentlemen;’’ we are charged with * gascon- 
ading;’’ yes, gasconading! If it be gasconading, 
let us, for the honor of our revolutionary sires, 
gasconade on the side of our own beloved country. 
Truly there has been gasconading, even to the rat- 
tling of England’s morning drums, producing that 
sensation which, I trust in God, will never be felt 
by but one Virginian ; and if felt, never again ex- 
pressed in the halls of an American Congress. | 
ask, can the sentiments of the gentleman be the 
sentiments of the ** Old Dominion ?”’ 

[Here General Atkinson, half rising, said, ‘*No, 
never; and God forbid it ever should.’’) 

But the gentleman says we must negotiate. 
Well, sir, we have done it; we have been nego- 
tiating for nearly thirty years, and we are now 
just where we were in 1819. But again: we are 
told we must settle this long-pending question by 


arbitration. And who are we to select as the ar- 
bitrator? Russia? She is a member of the Holy 
Alliance. Austria? Sheis also a member. Prus- 


sia? She, likewise, is a member of the holy fra- 
'ternity of despots. France? She, though not 
nominally, is also in feeling and principle with 
them. And why not submit the question between 
us and Great Britain to the arbitrament of any of 
these Powers? Because the end and object of the 
Holy Alliance is to check the advance of repub- 
lican principles throughout the world. And the 
feelings of the French Government towards us and 
republican principles are pretty well indicated by 
her recent conduct in Texas, and her present wan- 
ton and unprovoked attack, in conjunction with 
England, upon the Argentine Republic. Russia 
has been thought of by some as likely to be an 
impartial umpire; but there would be special rea- 
sons for her leaning on this question to the side of 
Great Britain. If the Wolverines, the Hoosiers, 
the Suckers, and the Buckeyes should settle in the 
proximity of 54° 40’, going to a man for Dem- 
ocratic principles, (as they used to sing ‘‘a Dem- 
ocratic wife or none at all,’”’?) his Russian Majesty 
might not like such people for near neighbors, but 
would infinitely prefer the British. I would trust 
none of these monarchs for referees. But my 
friend from Virginia is in favor of ‘a masterly 
inactivity.” I am really at some loss to know 
what ‘a masterly inactivity” is. I am told by 

some gentlemen it is ** the American multiplication 

table.”? The gentleman said that Mr. Polk and 

Mr. Buchanan never calculated on success by this 
rule, for Victoria and Peel were . The gen- 
| tleman ought to have recollected that he, too, does 
| not seem very well to understand the rule of sub- 
| traction; for he, like myself, has not practically 
| learned that one from two make three. 





| My friend from the Tenth Legion [Mr. Beptn- 
'| eer] says he is for a masterly inactivity; we must 
.\ lie low; we must “ bide our time.” 


Wait a little 
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(says the prudent gentleman)—wait a little while; 
John Bull is getting to be an old man, and you will 
soon be strong enough to cope with him and get 
him down. I really did not expect such an ex- 
pibition of Virginia chivalry. Do your bullies in 
Virginia wait tll their adversaries get old and fee- 
ble, and then fall aboard ofthem. This is a  mas- 
terly inactivity,” indeed! Wait till John Bull is 
old ‘and decrepit, and then you can get him on his 
back, and gouge him at pleasure! This is Vir- 
ginia chivalry! This, then, is ** masterly inac- 
tivity!” 

But the gentleman explained himself. He gave 
us a graphic sketch of the American eagle, and 
held him up as an example for our imitation, in 
our course about Oregon. And what was this im- 
perial bird, after all? A foolish fowl, (if it was an 
eagle, it must have been a very young one,) that 
took his seat on a tall rock at Harper’s Ferry, be- 


cause he was afraid of a cloud that afterwards - 


passed by without a drop of rain, [A laugh.] If 
this is the gentleman’s masterly inactivity,” I will 
have none of it. The gentleman the other day said 
he was speaking without his glasses, and could not 
discern the gentleman from Ohio, on the other 
side of the hall. 1 would respectfully ask of him 
whether he was without his glasses when he saw 
that cowardly bird. [Laughter.} This Harper’s 
Ferry eagle of his has been sitting on that rock, 
with his wings folded in “ masterly inactivity,” 
for nearly thirty years; but I call say to him, 
let us give this notice—let us break the fetters that 
have so long paralyzed every movement of this 
noble bird, and then, unencumbered, he can spread 
his majestic pinions to every breath of heaven— 
his flight will be upward and onward, breasting 
any and every storm, facing the eye of day, unul 
his glorious form shall be lost in the dazzling em- 
pyrean. 

We are told that there will bea war. Perhaps 
you may be able to convince us that there will be 
a war; but this should not deter us from asserting 
our rights. The gentleman says we will get whip- 

ved in the fight, and asks, What! do you not fear? 
{ do fear; but not the British lion; his paw has no 
terrors for me. 
should offer insult to the thousands of freemen, 
who, at the ballot-box, said to me, ‘* Go and give 
this notice to Great Britain. Oregon is ours; and 
if war grows out of it, we are ready for the con- 


test.” lor myself, I have no fears of the conflict. | 


True, it has not been my lot to mingle in the strife 
of actual war, but I have been familiar, since child- 
hood, with the recital of the horrors of Indian 
atrocities; of the terrific war-whoop; and I have also 
witnessed the effect of the death-dealing rifle of the 
West. 


| 


I fear to refuse to speak, lest I | 


But I do fear, if we do not give this notice, | 


and follow it up by additional measures, England, | 


by our tardiness, will get possession of fair and 
fertile Oregon. Fear! No; we were but in our in- 
faney as a nation when we had but three millions 
of people, and we caught the British lion by his 
shaggy beard, and made the dew-drops fall from 
his mane thicker than a summer shower. And 
are we to fear him now, when we have twenty 
millions, and means of offence and defence in pro- 
portion? What did we do in 1812? We repeated 
the rough embrace of °76, and sent him howling to 
his den. And now, for one, I say, if he will fight 
us again sooner than surrender the prey he has 
got his claws upon, let the contest come. 

dut it has been said here that Kentucky and 
‘Tennessee are far in the interior, and that even the 
sound of the battle will not reach us. True, our 
States are not on the frontier; but I ask, if, in the 
hour of peril and conflict, their hardy sons have 
not been found wherever danger pressed their coun- 
ury’sarms? Were they notat New Orleans? And 
upon what battle-field on our northern frontier do 
not their bones whiten in the sun? 
ever ready for the warlike strife, and never more 
so than at the present moment, should their coun- 
try demand their services. Fear! No, before they 
would submit to that haughty and domineering 
Power, which seeks to bow the entire globe to her 
sceptre, they will cheerfully hazard all the dangers 
of the fight. But we are told we have no navy, 


no army, no cannon, no muskets, no munitions, | 


no generals. We have generals in Tennessee; and 
if we had none, by the grace of God, we would 


They were | 


| greatness, 


| without having its flag trampled upon? 
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leans, and its effect would be more magical than 
the standard of the prophet of Mecea, Fifty thou- 
sand brave Tennesseans would rally at the sight, 
and arm themselves for the battle — 1 am very sure 
the gallant gentleman from Alabama, [Gen. Mc- 
Connewi,} and the valiant gentleman from Mis- 
sourl, [Mr. Sims,] would soon be upon the muster 
ground, struggling for the pole. 

I had much more to say, but [ perceive my ume 
is rapidly running out. There is one thing in 
which I rejoice: I have seen throughout this en- 
tire debate that there is a fixed determination on 
all sides of this committee not to make this a par- 
ty question. Itis truly a national question. I can- 
not, and I will not, consent that it should be made 
a party question. It is strictly and emphatically 
& national question, involving the rights, the inter- 
ests, and the honor of the nation. ‘True, I have 
heard this stoutly denied, and it has been gravely 
asked, how is our honor implicated? Where 
have the British ever insulted our flag? But are 
gentlemen not aware that a nation may be insulted 
I would 
say there is a question in which our honor as a na- 
tion was compromitted, and it is a | “mur 
ky”? shame, that our Government has rested tame- 
ly so long under it: I allude to the burning of the 
Caroline: when an American vessel was seized on 
American soil, set on fire, cast off into the stream, 
and precipitated over the Falls of Niagara, with 
American citizens enveloped in the flames of the 
doomed vessel. This was a case in which the 
national honor was deeply involved, and which 
has never been atoned for. Did time permit, I 
could point to other instances, 

Iai thoroughly convinced that the time must 
soon arrive when a contest between us and the 
British Government will become inevitable. She 
has long beheld with jaundiced eyes the rapid 
strides of our glorious Republic to strength and 
We are her rival in the contest for do- 


yurning 


| Minion on the ocean; we are her rival in arts, civil- | 


ization, and letters; and more than all, we are the 
representative and champion of free government; | 
while she is the ally of the worn-out despotisms of 
the Old World. She never will rest until she makes 


| a mighty effort to prostrate this Republic, and ar- 


raise General Jackson’s “ cocked hat upon a hick- | 


ory pole,” with the epauletites he wore at New Or- 


rest its onward march to greatness. The mighty 
contest between liberty and despotism must soon 
be fought; and knowing this, | am for preparing 
our country for the conflict. 

It is said we have no arms. But the official re- 
turns show that there are more than 600,000 in the 
country, and in Tennessee every boy has his own 
rifle by the time he is sixteen. Yes, but we have 
no cannon. Buta gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. THompson] has told us that, in two years,that 
State alone could cast enough to supply the wants 
of the entire world. We have men in abundance; 
and (pointing to the galleries)—God bless them— 
we have the ladies with us. With our brave men, 
our noble-hearted women, and God upon our side, 
I am sure we shall triumph. 

This is not the time for us to show anything like 
fear of Old England. I confess, for one, that if we 
are to have a fight, she is the very Power above all 
others with which I would have a contest. We 
have been told that we are blood of her blood, that 
we have a common ancestry, common laws, and 
common language. But that is a powerless argu- 
ment. No enemies are so bitter as estranged 
friends. The union between the two countries was | 
severed by the tyrannical oppressions of our un- | 
natural parent; it is sundered forever; and I think 
of her now only with hatred for all the wrongs she | 
has done my country. ; 
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SPEECH OF MR. S. GORDON, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In rue Hovuse or RepresEnrarives, 
March 10, 1846. 


On the Bill making appropriations for certain Har- 
bors and Rivers. 

Mr. GORDON did not believe that Congress had 

the power to engage this Government in internal 

improvements, for the sake of those internal im- 


‘provements; and still he was of the opinion that 
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they had the power to make some of the appropri- 
ations contained in this bill. He read from the 
Constitution, and held that whatever power Con 
gress possessed on the subject of the improvement 
of harbors and rivers, is derived from the power te 
lay and collect taxes for the common defence aid 
general welfare; to declare war; to raise and sup- 
port armies and to provide and maintain a navy; 
and to make all laws that shall be necessary and 
proper to carry into execution the foregoing pow- 
ers 

There was a distinction between navigable and 
unnavigable rivers. Every navigable river, as high 
as the ude ebbs and flows, belonys to the publie, 
It is an arm of the sea—a part of the sea itself— 
and as much public property as the sea, and sub- 
ject to the same public uses. 

Navigable lakes, if they form great channels of 
communication, are res publica, and subject to the 
same public uses as navigable rivers where the tide 
ebbs and flows. In this country our great naviga- 
ble lakes are properly regarded as public property, 
and not susceptible of private property, any more 
than the sea. 

In navigable rivers where the tide does not ebb 
and flow, owners of adjoining lands own ad medium 
filum aque—to the middle of the stream. So of 
rivers declared navigable by acts of legislation. 
These belong to the proprietors of the land on 
either side, each proprietor holding to the muddle. 
Not so of navigable rivers where the tude ebbs and 
flows. The sotl of navigable rivers, where ihe tide 
ebbs and flows, belongs to the public. In naviga- 
ble rivers, where the tide does not ebb and flow, 
the public have merely the easement, or right of 
navigation, without any riparian rights, or right te 
the soil under them, except by prescription or grant. 
They are analogous to public roads, where the pub- 
lic have only the easement, or richt of travel—the 
soil belonging to the owners through which they 
pass, for every purpose not inconsistent with the 
easement, and reverting to the owners, entirely 
free of the public use, on the road being discon- 
tinued. 

The sea, its bays, inlets, and tide-water rivers, 
and the great lakes, are subject to the admiralty 
and maritime jurisdiction of the judicial power of 
the Union. 

He held that those navigable rivers where the 
tide ebbs and flows, and the great lakes, were the 
public property of the nation, and as much under 
the jurisdiction of the General Government, for 
purposes of improvement for military and naval 
defences, as the high seas themselves; and he de- 
nied the authority of this Government to engage, 
directly or indirectly, in the construction of roads 
and canals, or of improvements that do not come 
within this class. In time of war, a different rule 
governed—necessity knew no law but its own 
enactments. It was a law to itself. Martial law, 
which was nothing more nor less than the law of 
necessity in time of war, justified whatever was 
indispensable to the public safety. But he was 
then speaking of the war-power in peace, and not 
the martial-power in war. 

He came from a district in New York where no 
improvements of the kind had ever been made, 
with the exception, perhaps, of two small light- 
houses, and where none ever would be made. 
Hence, he had no peculiar local interest in this 
bill; and with reeard to the Hudson river, he did 
not appear here as the advocate of the improve- 
ment of the Overslaugh. He should vote for it by 
itself; but his final vote upon the bill would depend 
entirely upon the other appropriations which were 
connected with it. 

This Government had no right to improve the 
sea, or any navigable river where the tide ebbs and 

_ flows, except for the purpose of giving protection 
to the navy of the Government, or to facilitate our 
military operations; or, in other words, for any 
purpose except to establish a navy to protect our 
commerce, or defend us from invasion, or in exe- 
cution of the war power. 

Some of the appropriations proposed for the 
harbors of Lakes Erie and Michigan ought to be 
made, to protect our navy and our commerce in 
case of a controversy with Great Britain, or the 
Power which may hold the Canadas. He object- 
ed to the manner in which the appropriations for 


\\ the lakes and rivers have heretofore been made and 
|| expended—a few thousand dollars seattered along 
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at every little cove, harbor, and inlet, without ac- | 


complishing an effective defence at any one point; 
and advised his western friends, instead of contin- 
uing this system, which looked rather like a seram- 
ble for a division of the spoils than a wise provis- 
ion for the wants of the country, to select some 
one, two, or three elicible points upon which to 
concentrate our appropriations, and to make these 
efficient harbors for military and naval protection 
and defence, He referred to the manner in which 
the appropriations had Leen expended for the im- 
provement of the overslauch in the Hudson; the 
estimates for this work being $819,684, and $370- 
000 having been appropriated upon it at different 
times; and then, the appropriation having ceased, 
the work was left incomplete and insecure, so that 
it had been imjured and washed away, and had 
done little or no rood, in proportion to what would 
have been done had the appropriation been made 
and the work carrit d ona pro} er and workm in- 
like manner. He read from a report of Colonel 
Abert, showing the Importance of the improve- 
ment of the Hudson in a military point of view: 
*© Ist. In reference to the United States arse nal, 
. Watervliet, midway between Albany and ‘Troy. 
‘This post is not only a great depot of arms and 
‘munitions of war, but is also the ereatest manu- 
’ factory of gun-carriages, &ec., &¢., belonging to 
‘the Government. In case of emergency. when 
‘arms, cun-carriages, and other warlike stores are 
© re quired on the Atlantic coast, to be drawn from 


‘this arsenal, if the river should be low, serious 
‘ 


‘mieht be expertenced, 


62d. The vast importance of Albany as a mil- 
‘itary post, for the defence of the northern fron- 
‘tier, and a portion of the Atlantic coast. In ref: 
‘erence to this portion of the subject, | beg leave 
‘to submit the following extract from a report to 


* the Secretary of War, by a Board of Officers, of 


* which Colonel Totten, of the ¢ torps of Mngineers, 
‘was President: 

*¢*Tn reference to the northern frontier, ceneral- 
‘ly, itis the decided opinion of the board, that, be- 
‘sides the defences which have been suggested 
‘along the border, chiefly for purposes of local 
* protection, there should be a great central station 
‘at some position in the interior, at which troops 
‘might be assembled for instruction, and where 


‘they would still be within supporting distance of 


‘the more exposed parts of the frontier.’ 

** "Turning our views inland, in search of some 
‘single position at which preparations might be 
‘made for extending operations on this frontier, 
Sand from which aid and succor could always be 
‘ speedily derived; some position which, while it 
‘shall be equally near to many important points 
‘of the enemy’s possessions, shall afford at no 
* time any indication of the direction in which our 
‘ efforts are to be made, which will, if it be possi- 
* ble, unite the opposite qualities of being at the 
‘same time remote and proximate; far, as to dis- 
* tance, but near as to time; which, while it brings 
fa portion of the military resources of the country 
* to the support of the inland frontier, and places 
‘them in the best attitude for the operations in that 
* quarter, whether defensive or offensive, at the 
‘same time takes them not away from the sea- 
‘coast. Looking for these various properties , we 
* find them all united, in a remarkable degree, in 
* the position of Albany. 

“From this place by steamboat, canal boat, or 
‘ railroad car, troops and munitions could be trans- 
* ported, in a short time, to Buffalo, or onward to 
‘ troit, to Oswego, to Sackett’s Harbor, to Platts- 
‘burg, to Boston, and all along the coast of New 
‘ England; to New York by steamboat now, and 
* soon by railroad also; and thence onward to Phil- 
‘ adelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and the heart 
‘ of the southern country, if necessary. Ina word, 
* Albany is a great central position, from which 
‘radiates the principal lines of communication to 
*the north, to the south, to the east, and to the 
‘west; and combmes so many advantages for a 
‘ military depot, that the expediency of occupying 
‘it, and thus availing ourselves of those advan- 
* tages, would seem to be manifest.’’ 

He considered that the only ground on which 
this appropriation could be justified, was, that while 
it facilitated and advanced the commerce of these 
States, and of the civilized world, which was borne 


and even rumous delays in their transportation 
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necessary in a military view to facilitate the trans- 
portation of our troops and munitions of war in 
case of war and our naval operations. 


(Mr. Tinparrs inquired whether the improve- | 
ment of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers was not | 


called for on the same grounds ?] 

Mr. Gorpon resuming, replied that, with refer- 
ence to them he had not yet made up his mind 
that they were arms of the sea, that they ebbed and 


flowed, and were subject to admiralty and mari- | 


time jurisdiction. He knew that the Memphis con- | 


vention had made what was certainly a new discov- 
ery—that these inland streams were “inland seas;’’ 
where ships could float, and where whales could 
swim, he supposed. But he was not yet satisfied; 
his mind wanted more light; and he believed after 


all,that the lieht struck up by that convention was | 


a sort of ignis futuus, which, instead of leading | 


them into a safe harbor, would lead them into the |! 


swamp, from which they would never emerge, of | 
political darkness—he would not say of political 
He was not coine to quarrel about | 


destruction. 


the Ohio and the Mississippi; he cared not where | 


the mone y was expended, if expended properly 
where it was needed, and for objects which were 
within the pale of the Constitution. 

A creat ery had been made, especially by the 
gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. Payne,] that more 
money had been expended for defence at the North 
than at the South. Mr. G. dissented from this 
statement with reference to what had already been 
expended; but Texas had not come in for her share 
yet. The State of Texas would soon be heard by 
her Repri sentatives on this floor, and soon we 
should be called upon to appropriate millions on 
millions for her harbors. She would fix herself like 
a horse-leech upon the treasury of the country, and 


would not give over until gorged, and all her ports | 


and harbors had received due attention from the 
treasury of this nation—more attention than they 
deserve, and as much as other sections have re- 
ceived, His lamentations, therefore, were prema- 
ture, 

Having finished what he had to say upon the 
bill, he wished now to speak a little of matters and 
things in eeneral, as the ** state of the Union gen- 


erally’? was ** under consideration.’? The West, | 
the great and growing West, had complained that | 
[Mr. G. referred | 


it had not been fairly dealt by. 
to an article from the ‘Daily Times” upon this 
subject.]| He was sorry to see such complaints; 
for he really thought the West was getting near] 
all the appropriations that were made, and still they 
were not satisfied. 

{A voice: ** What have we got?’’] 

Mr. G. would tell them what they had got. He 
had heard some gentlemen the other day say, upon 
the authority of a distinguished southern statesman 
who had taken a promment part at the Memphis 
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ginia, Massachusetts, Connecticut, South Carolj- 
na, North Carolina, and Georgia, to whom the 
whole of the' public domain belonged, ceded it to 
the confederation and the Union; and this Govern. 
ment had magnanimously given away to this youne 
and growing infant of the West millions of land 
and money for schools, roads, and canals, and the 
improvements of harbors. This was not all, 
There were bills reported this session, appropria- 
ting for internal improvements in the West nearly 
three millions of dollars, and about eight millions 
of acres of land. Not only that; but they wanted 
all the mineral lands brought within the general 
land policy; and then they would introduce }il]s 
to cede these lands to the States in which they lie. 
And if all this was not done, they would com- 
plain, he supposed, that they were not well treat- 
ed. ‘This was all very modest! Still the Wes 
complained that it had been * wronged, plandered, 
oppressed, and outraged.” 

The commerce of the West, both exports and im- 
ports, in vast amount, was carried on the Hudson, 
and derived as much benefit from the improvement 
of the Overslaugh as that of any other part of the 
country; and it might well be called a western im- 
provement. He also contended that the West de- 
rived as much benefit from the navy in proportion 
to its commerce as the eastern, middle, or southern 
States. It was national, and gave protection alike 
to the foreign commerce of every part of the coun- 
try; gave character to the country abroad among 
the other Powers of the world; overawed piracy; 
inspired the barbarous nations with fear of our 
power and dread of our vengeance; and thus held 
them in order, and deterred them from committing 
depredations on our commerce. In all these great 
benefits the West participated. She, therefore, 
had no reason to complain that evenhanded justice 
had not been dealt out to her. She was wrong in 
threatening retaliation on her sister States, so soon 
as her numerical strength would give her the phys- 
ical ability to inflict it. Much less would those 
groundless complaints justify a system of internal 
improvements on the part of this Government, 
which it had not the power to engage in, and which 
was the worst policy it could adopt—a system 
for the sake of the spoils, and not for the comple- 
tion of the defences of the country. Roads, ca- 
nals, and railways, should be made and owned by 
the States, individuals, or companies, and not by 


'the Union. New York had made her own canals, 


roads, and railways. Let other States do the same. 
It would be unjust to her, who at her own ex- 
pense has constructed her canals and other im- 
provements, to compel her to contribute her quota 
of taxes, direct or indirect, for internal improve- 


| ments in other States. She never ought to submit 





' to such injustice, and he thought she never would. 


convention, that some fifteen or sixteen millions of |! 


dollars had been expended in the West, which were 
not worth a million, 


The great Erie canal, the line of communica- | 


tion from the East to the West, to the farmers of 
New York has been acurse rather than a blessing. 
It has brought the West nearer to the city of New 
York than the very lands of his constituents, which 
were within sixty miles of the Hudson river. There 
had already been appropriated for these western 
lakes $2,861,964, which went more for the benefit of 
the West than New York or the eastern States. 

[Mr. McC iernanp inquired if Lake Ontario and 
a part of Erie were counted in the West?’’] 

Mr. Gorpow. Since the completion of the Wel- 
land canal they were. The benefit of these great 
lines of communication inured especially and al- 
most exclusively to the West, enabling them to 
become the powerful and successful competitors 
in the market of New York in agricultural pro- 
ductions, and injuring, in this point of view, in- 
stead of benefiting, the farmers of the State of 
New York. The West, up to the first day of 
January, 1841, had had 8,673,278 acres of land, 
worth at least $1 50 per acre, in addition to nearly 
three millions of dollars given for schools, roads, 
and canals. How much since that he did not 
know. He heard a voice saying they had fought 
for it and won the whole of it. ‘Fought for it 
and won the whole of it?’? he asked. Where 
was the West in the revolutionary war? In the 
womb of time. The old thirteen States fought for 


upon its waters in so immense quantities, it was also |: and won our independence; and New York, Vir- 


|| In her name, he protested againt the system. 


In his opinion it would have been wise for the 
State of New York to have improved the Hudson 
river at her own expense, with her canal tolls, and 
left the navigation free to all the States, as it now 
is. Had she done this, she would have made the 
improvement efficient, with less expense and ade- 
quate to the necessities of the commerce of this 
noble river; and by her example have set the seal 
of condemnation on the system of river improve- 


ments which threatens, by extension, to ingulf the 
| nation in irredeemable debt and bankruptcy, as 


had happened to several of the States. A distri- 


| bution of the proceeds of the sales of the public 


lands—a policy repugnant to the Constitution and 


highly inexpedient—would be preferable even to 


this unconstitutional and dangerous system of 
river improvements. But, the Hudson is not only 
an arm of the sea, but a connecting link between 
the great lakes and the ocean; and, therefore, 


no respect is like, in my view, those rivers pro- 


vided for in this bill. 
The tariff speech of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr. Hvupson,] on this bill, and some 


| suggestions he had heard from others, would jus- 


tify him in alluding to matter not necessarily con- 
nected with the bill. 

It had been stated that we were to purchase free 
trade in the ports of Great Britain for our grain and 
breadstuffs by the surrender of half the territory 
of Oregon, and a reduction of our own tariff. He 
did not believe that our policy should be regulated 
or governed by the policy of Great Britain in any 
respect; that our just rights in Oregon were to be 
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maintained at every hazard, and our tariff modified 
without any regard to what Great Britain might do 
with her own tariff. If we should cede the one-half 
of Oregon as the equivalent for the reduction of the 
tariff, she might turn round and raise her duties, 
and would do so undoubtedly, and shut her ports 
avainst the entrance of our breadstufis whenever it 
might suit her interests. He was a revenue-tariff 
man, and he held that we ought to do what our duty 
required in the matter of modifying our tariff, with- 
out reference to the action of Great Britain upon 
hers. Our title to Oregon was good to 54° 40’. 
He denounced the idea that we should barter away 
our eternal rights in territorial sovereignty for a 
favorable boon from England’s magnanimity, in 
the opening of her ports to our productions, when, 
after she had obtained a title from us which would 
be the enly:title she ever held, she might close her 
ports, and we would thus be beguiled and cheated. 
The tariff of 1842 should be the basis of our action, 
and such modifications should be made as time and 
experience had shown to be necessary, with refer- 
ence to the treasury and to equal justice to all the 
great interests of the country. 

3efore Mr. G. had concluded his remarks, the 
chairman’s hammer fell, and he resumed his seat. 


HARBORS AND RIVERS. 


SPEECH OF MR. G. RATHBUN, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 16, 1846. 
The Bill for the improvement of certain Harbors 
and Rivers being under consideration— 
Mr. RATHBUN made the following remarks: 


Mr. Cuainman: The task of addressing the 
committee on the subject under consideration, is 
anything but agreeable. It has been ably discussed 
on all sides, and I have little hope at present of 
being able to present any new views or arguments 
which can enlighten or interest this committee. I 
am not one of the mourners on this occasion; that 
honorable position has been monopolized by a 
gentleman from South Carolina. In the commence- 
ment of this discussion, we were told by the hono- 
rable gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Ruerr]} 
that this bill was a revival of the exploded system 
of internal improvements; that it was a Federal 
measure; that its tendency was to consolidation; 
that it was destructive to the rights and independ- 
ence of the States; and that its passage must be over 
the ruins of the Constitution. Sir, it was for this 
reason that the mourners appeared here, and an- 
nounced the intention of performing the last sad 
and solemn rites of burial of its remains. I am 
not about to address the relatives and mourners in 
the manner usual in some parts of the country, but 
1 will endeavor, in as brief'a manner as possible, to 


convince them that the Constitution is not destroy- | 


ed; that it will not be endangered in the least by 
the passage of this bill, notwithstanding it has 
created so much alarm, and has been subjected to 
so much abuse. I propose, first, to inquire into 
the character of this bill, and to ascertain whether 
it is subject to denunciation as reviving the system 
of internal improvements. With the exception of 
the clause proposing to purchase in behalf of the 
Government the stock of the Louisville and Port- 
land canal, for the purpose of making the naviga- 
tion of the Ohio free, co is nothing contained in 
it except provisions to remove obstructions from 
some of the most important navigable rivers, and 
to improve certain harbors on the great lakes and 
on the Atlantic. Every harbor mentioned in the 
bill is upon waters separating us from and forming 
the boundary between us and foreign countries. 
They are open to the ships and commerce of those 
countries as wellasourown. They are not inter- 
nal, butexternal. They are not new and artificial 
constructions, to accommodate internal trade and 
communication; but they are natural harbors, re- 


re not so much improvement as protection. | 


Vithout harbors foreign commerce cannot exist 
any more than domestic; they are both dependant 
upon those, and they are dependant upon each 
other, as I intend to show before I get through. 

Now, sir, let us examine that part of the bill re- 


lating to improvements of certain rivers named in 
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it. It proposes simply to remove obstructions 
which, from time to time and from various causes, 
injure or endanger their navigation. They are na- 


/ ture’s highways—some of them extending from 


near the extreme northern limit of this Union, and 
terminating in the Gulf of Mexico. They are na- 
tional thoroughfares—no State has any power or 
authority to interfere with their free navigation. 
Floods washing their banks earry the earth and the 
trees upon their borders into the stream, producing 
bars and snags: thus rendering navigation difficult 
and dangerous. ‘This bill provides for their re- 
moval. 

Thus, sir, | have shown the scope and object of 
the bill, and [I deny that it is in any sense, what is 
commonly or properly understood by the term, in- 
ternal improvements, It contains no proposition 
to create or construct; nothing new is to be pro- 
duced: no canal, road, or railroad is to be made; 
no new line, mode, or means of internal communi- 
cation is proposed. It is designed to preserve the 
usefulness of those great works which a wise and 
beneficent Providence has bestowed upon our 
country. T trust the members of this House are 
not to be trightened at an improper christening of 
the bill. 

The bill for the construction of licht-houses and 
another for fortifications may as properly be called 
internal improvement bills. But it is said that 
this bill is unconstitutional. Several honorable 
members, from different States, have opposed it 
upon that ground, and one of them, [Mr. Ruerr, 
of South Carolina,] (who appears on this oceasion 
as chief mourner,) asserts that Congress has no 
power to improve, or to preserve, or to interfere, 
in any way, with any harbor. And why? Be- 
cause there is no express power conferred for that 
purpose in the Constitution. If ] remember aright 
he did not look into the Constitution for the power 
to annex Texas to this Union; constructive power 
was then necessary. Let me ask that very able 
member if he finds in the Constitution express au- 


| thority to build a fort, to cast a cannon, to make an 
| ” . . 
anchor or chain-cable, to establish a navy-yard, to 


| things. 
| power ** to provide and maintain a navy.’’ 


| anchor than the harbor. 


build a dry-dock, to buy a library, to build a cus- 
tom-house or light-house? They are not to be 
found there, sir; and yet I have never heard him 
interpose constitutional objections to any of these 
The Constitution gives to Congress the 
This 
is a general grant of power, and embraces, in the 
most comprehensive sense, all incidental power ne- 
cessary to carry it into full and complete effect. 
All things necessary to provide or maintain a navy 
are incident to the express power granted, and are 
possessed by Congress in the same manner and to 
the same extent as if they had been particularly 
specified. A navy-yard for the construction, an 
anchor and cable to secure, a dry~lock to repair 
and preserve, a harbor for protection aguinst the 
winds and storms, a light-house to warn against 
dangers and to direct to a place of safety, are all 
necessary to provide and maintain a navy. It 
would be more wise to dispense with the cable and 
But it is objected that 


| these harbors are used for the purposes of com- 


|| merce, and that Congress has no right to appropri- 


ate the public money for that purpose. Sir, I hold 
that expenditures of money which are necessary 


| to the public defence, and at the same time encour- 
age and give security to the commerce of the coun- 
| try, are not only constitutional, but are eminently 


entitled to the favorable consideration of Congress. 
It is because commerce is fostered and improved, 
that I prefer this kind of expenditure to wasting it 
upon the army and navy. 

It has also been contended that we have no con- 
stitutional right to remove a bar or a tree carried 
by the floods into the Ohio or Mississippi rivers. 
‘Those rivers are not national works, but they are 
national property—national in their character, uses, 
and purposes. The military power of the Gov- 
ernment, in a great degree, is dependant upon the 
navigation of these great streams. Celerity of 
movement—the power to concentrate military force 
—is the secret of military success. The western 
rivers, binding together all that portion of the 
country west of the Alleghany mountains, affording 
facilities for speedy communication north or soyth, 
giving wings to military movements in time of 
war, may well claim the attention of Congress as 
the most efficient means of public defence. They 
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are our military roads, made to our hands, and 
requiring occasional repairs. Nothing but the 
most shortsighted policy would withhold it. Here 
again, it is charged that those expenditures are for 
the benefit of commerce—that the people are taxed 
for those improvements—that a high taritf will be 
required to meet those unconstitutional and waste- 
ful expenditures, 

Sir, [ repeat that a strong inducement to the 
support of this bill, in all its provisions, to improve 
and preserve harbors, and to preserve the navign- 
tion of the rivers, is the flaet, that they are the 
most efficient means of naval and military defence; 
and, at the same time, they are of the utmost im- 
portance to the commerce among the several States 
of this Union, and with foreign eountries. This 
bill calls for the expenditure of about one million 
of dollars; more than that sum has been appro- 
priated this session to build fortifications. They 
are of no service but im time of war, and then of 
doubtful uthty, except for the protection of our 
principal cities. ‘Those lake harbors furnish the 
ships and men for their own defence. ‘They pro- 
vide your navy. The objects of this expenditure 
are, as | have said, two-fuld—for defence, and to 
benefit commerce. There is no objection to tax- 
ing the people to keep up and mainkuia havy and 
armv. Ten or twelve million of dollars are an 
nually expended for that purpose, bringing no 
return whatever. Yet those who are the most 
alarmed about the profligate expenditures contaiwed 
in this bill, are the most ardent supporters of the 
useless expenditures for the army and navy. 

This bill aids commerce, which supplies the 
funds to the Government to carry it Into exeeution. 
It has been often said during this discussion that 
ho nation can import unless it exports; and that 
exports and imports are dependentupon each other 
inamount. ‘This is undoubtedly true, and it is 
therefore important to increase our exports. The 
more we sell, the more we are enabled to purchase, 
and the greater the amount of revenue derived to 
the Government. Sir, suppose Congress should 
neglect our harbors, and permit them to be filled 
up and destroyed: what would become of our com 
merce upon the lakes? What would become ot 
the cities and towns upon those harbors? They 
grew, and they would perish together. Suppose 
the navigation of the Mississippi destroyed: what 
would be the effect upon the western country? Her 
thriving cities and villages, her prosperous farm- 
ers and mechanics, her thousands of steamboats, 
her rich products, and her thriving commerce, 
would all be destroyed. Without the rivers emp- 
tying into the Gulf of Mexico, without the harbors 
on the lakes, and the canals leading to the Atlantic, 
the rich lands of the West would be valueless, 
their products could not reach a market, her people 
could not purchase foreign goods, the consump- 
tion of the country would fall off, imports would 
diminish, your public lands would not sell, and 
your revenue would be lost. Sir, if gentlemen are 
afraid of large expenditures, | ask them to look at 
the army and navy, and to count the millions they 
have cost, and tell me what good the country has 
derived from them. Sir, the army and navy is 
filled with superannuated officers—useless to the 
country and unfit for service—who are drawing 
from the treasury from three to seven thousand 
dollars each of them annually. Officers waiting 
orders, some of whom have been waiting for twen- 
ty years, doing nothing, receive annually little less 
than a million of dollars. Let this sum be taken, 
which is now wasted, or reduce the — orarmy, 
and save the money. Let it be expended as pro- 
vided for in this bill, and it will benefit the whole 
country. 

3ut gentlemen are preparing for war—we have 
always been preparing for war. Peace, we are 
told, is the time to prepare for war. Grant it. 
What is preparation for war? [s an army and 
navy, supported at the expense of iniiliens annu- 
ally and eternally, preparation for war? Is an 
empty treasury preparation for war? Are y+ 
sums of money drawn from the pockets of the 
people and uselessly expended, preparation for 
war? They may be esteemed to be so; such has 
been the practice of our Government; but, to m 
judgment, it is folly and a waste of the public 
money. Iam in favor of curtailing both army and 
navy—I am for dismissing a host of useless officers, 
and relieving the Government from the payment 
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of extravagant salaries. Here, if we will, we can 
retrench sufficient tofimprove all our harbors and 
rivers. 
property and the lives of the people against winds 
and storms upon the lakes—the snags upon our 
rivers in time of peace, and against enemies in war. 
Those who are aware of the extent of the com- 
merce of our lakes and rivers—the loss of property 
and of human life for the want of that security 
which this bill is designed in part to give—will not 
hunt after specious and ingenious constitutional 
arguments and objections to defent its passage. 
The fear of the consolidation of the power in this 
Government will not operate upon the mind of any 
rational man. It is an objection that would apply 
to the exercise of every power of the Government, 
The creation of an army or navy, the regulation 
of commerce among the States and with foreign 
countries, are all connected with it, and are each 
liable to the same charge. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. Ruerr) denounced this bill with great 
reverity as a federal measure, and all those who 
would vote for itas Federalists. Sir, with the ex- 
ception of a single item, | am in favor of the bill: 
with that out, | intend to vote for it; and 1 assert 
that every Administration, from the days of George 
Washington to the present time, has sanctioned and 
sustained the principles of this bill, in every par- 
ticular. I assert also that the Democratic party 
now are, und always have been, in favor of the 
same principles. And, sir, I deny the right—at 
least the constitutional right—of any member of 
this House to read me out of the party, for doing 
what I know to be my duty as a party man, and 
asa Representative of an intelligent and liberal con- 
stituency. Tam not to be deterred by the ery of 
federalism, consolidation, corruption, profligacy, 
or of ruin to the Constitution, which have been so 
ofien repeated in reference to this bill, from giving 
to itan honest and fearless support. I tell those 
who have adopted this mode of opposition, that it is 
jabor lost. We understand the object too well to 
be influenced or frightened. Lam not in favor of 
a system of internal improvements by the General 
Government. I never have been. At both ses- 
sions of the last Congress, such amendments were 
attached to this bill as compelled me to vote against 
it. And I say now, that if a road, or canal, or 
railroad, or wny river, not national in its character, 
shall be attached to this bill, as much as I desire 
its passage as it ought to remain, I shall vote against 
it. I shall hope to see it defeated. The dangers 
to be apprehended from the adoption of the princi- 
ples of this bill, the abuses to result from it, the 
abuse of the principles themselves, have been de- 
picted to the House in vivid colors. I said just 
now that the principle was long since adopted and 
sanctioned by every previous Administration. I 
trust it wall be by the present. Sir, the fear of ex- 
cess of the abuse of this particular power applies 
to every exercise of power. Every appropriation 
of money may be carried to excess, 
so in reference to the army and navy frequently. 
It is much more likely to be so again, than for the 
improvement of rivers and harbors. The discre- 
tion of Congress must be exercised; if that is found 
insufficient, the people will apply the corrective. 
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This money will enable us to secure the | 


it has been | 


The opposition to this bill has been principally | 
of a sectional character; and repeated efforts have | 
heen made to array the seuthern portion of the | 


Union against it, upon the ground that more money 
is appropriated for the North than the South. 
Several gentlemen have been figuring, to prove, 
and [ believe have proved, the fact. Yes, sir, sur- 
prising and alarming as the fact may appear, after 
looking at the figures, I cannot deny it. And why 
is itso? Because the great lakes are in the North; 
because the Ohio river is in the North, (its outlet 
being in the South;) the commerce is in the North, 
or is carried on from the North; the ships are 
owned in the North; the whalemen and fishermen 
are in the North: it is necessity, therefore, that 
compelled what is complained of as an unequal di- 
vision. But, sir, although I would not wish, yet 
I would not shun, a full examination of the whole 
account of expenditures, from the beginning of the 
Government to this hour, in the North and South. 
I believe such an examination would show the 
fact, that the South, upon the basis of 
has had nearly two dollars to every dollar expend- 
ed in the North. Letus look at a few items. 


The | 


pulation, | 


, soil. 
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purchase of Louisiana cost fifteen millions; Florida 


five millions; Florida war probably forty-five mil- 
lions; defence and expense of securing Texas, 
and settling boundaries, probably from five to ten 
millions; annual draft upon the North, half a mil- 


lion, surplus post office revenue, to supply the de- |. 


ficiency in the South. I might add many more 


items to swell the account millions, if necessary. | 


The last complaint that any southern man should 
make is, that the South has not always received a 
full share of what has frequently been designated 
in this discussion as ** hile plunder,”’ . 
This allusion to the expenditure of money in 


different sections of the Union was forced upon || 


me, notchosen. lam defending the North, which 


has been assailed by several members from south- 


ern States. Sir, | conclude by repeating that, with 
the amendment I have indicated, I shall vote for 
this bill. I have no constitutional difficulties; there 
are none. The ery of federalism has no terrors to 
alarm any man, and to me is idle wind. Standing 
upon principles advocated and supported by Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Jackson, and 
Van Buren, and last of all by Mr. Calhoun, con- 
stitutional objections, and funeral orations over its 
ruins, threats and denunciations of ostracism from 


party, cries of corruption and plunder, excite no | 
feeling but commiseration for the folly of those who || 
have resorted to them, as the means of influencing | 


And | 


the action of the members upon this floor. 
now, sir, having said thus much, and seeing many 
members around me eager to obtain the floor, I 
yield it. 





OREGON QUESTION. 
SPEECH OF MR. A. C. DODGE, 
OF IOWA, 

In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 7, 1846, 


On the Resolution for terminating the joint occupa- 
tion of Oregon. 


Mr. DODGE addressed the House as follows: 

Mr. Cuareman: [ hope that the resolution now 
under consideration will pass. It is the first ofa 
series of measures looking to the assertion and 


maintenance of our rights to the northwest coast || 


of this continent; all of which will, I trust, receive 
the early, prompt, and favorable action of the 
present Congress. The time has come when the 
public voice demands action upon this Oregon 
question—the greatest question, in my humble es- 
timation, of the day. It is one which, to a greater 
or less extent, has agitated the mind of the people 
of this nation for more than a quarter of a century, 
and upon which, in the recent presidential elec- 
tion, they have spoken in a voice not to be misun- 
derstood. 

The people are, sir, upon this question, as they 
have always been on all great questions, immeas- 
urably in advance of the politician and the legisla- 
tor. The former demand action, efficient and de- 
cided action; the latter hesitate, and are afraid of 
consequences. If, unfortunately, war should grow 
out of the exercise of our ‘clear and unquestion- 
able rights,’’ the people, whose blood and whose 
treasure will be expended in that war, say, ‘let it 
come.*’ This I sincerely believe to be the voice 
of nine-tenths of the American people, and I know 
it to be the united voice of those whom I rep- 
resent. They are a frontier people, and prefer 
peace; but they are brave, and will ever be found 
ready to vindicate their rights, and those of the na- 
tion; nor will they, when these are assailed, ever 
stop to inquire whether it be by Great Britain or 
weak and divided Mexico—whether the foot of the 
hostile invader treads upon southern or northern 
They will march as readily and as cheer- 
fully in defence of the one as of the other. 

Sir, if any apology were necessary why I have 
departed from the usual course of Delegates upon 
this floor, which is, not to speak upon questions 
other than those relating immediately to the Terri- 


/ tories from which they come, it must be found in 


the intense interest felt by the constituency that I 
represent, and by sayerkt, in the passage of this 
resolution, and its other kindred measures—the 
bills to grant lands, erect forts, &c., all having 
for their object the occupation and settlement, 
by American citizens, of the territory of Oregon. 
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| I feel, sir, that I should but poorly reflect the views 
| and feelings of those who have placed me upon 
this floor, and do injustice to my own, should | 

fail to raise my voice, feeble though it may be, jp 
| support of these measures; and, as I estimate their 
importance, it is to me a melancholy reflection that 
I can do no more than speak in favor of their pas- 
sage. 

Mr. Chairman, | trust that it may not be regard. 
ed as inappropriate in me so far to digress from 
| the subject immediately under consideration, as to 
advert to a transaction which had its origin in this 
hall at the last session of Congress, and which may 
have an important bearing upon the ultimate fate 
_ of this great American question. It will be remem. 
bered, sir, that at that session of Congress the 
| Territory from which I come, having then much 
more than the requisite population, presented to 
this House a constitution preéminently republican 
_ in all its features, and asked admission into the 
|| Union upon an equal footing with the original 
| States. . the first article of that constitution were 
defined the chosen boundaries of the people of 
lowa for their future State. They were good, be- 
cause they were natural boundaries. ‘The great 
rivers—Mississippi on our east, the Missouri on 
our west, and the Saint Peter’s on the north, with 
a short artificial, but direct line, connecting the two 
last-named rivers—were the everlasting State divis- 
ional lines upon which we had fixed, and which 
| are so plainly indicated by the hand of nature, that 
_ to adopt others is a manifest interference with her 
| designs. They embraced, as I am now officially 

informed, but about fifty-seven thousand square 

miles—ten thousand less than were given by a 
_common parent to our sister Missouri; and made 

our proposed State less than Virginia, Georgia, 

Missouri, and Michigan, and about the size of Illi- 

nois. What, under these circumstances, had we 
a right to expect? Admission, with the bound- 

aries of our selection, as every other new State 
| had been thus admitted. Not so, sir, however, 
was the result. And against the solemn protest of 
|| the humble Delegate who now addresses you, our 
| long-cherished boundaries, at one fell blow, were 
stricken from our constitution, and a set of arti- 
| ficial lines imposed upon us, which, until then, we 
| had never dreamed of, and to which the people of 
lowa are opposed. Well, sir, what may be the 
result of this act? And to that I wish to ask the 
attention of western gentlemen, and the friends of 
Oregon everywhere. If rumor be not sadly at fault, 
I say to them that they have, by depriving them- 
| selves of two votes from [Lowa in the other end of 
this Capitol, periled the fate of a most important 
portion of the American continent: they have in- 
‘| curred the risk of losing Oregon, with her six hun- 
| dred thousand square miles of territory, or a large 
'| portion thereof, while squabbling with Lowa, their 
|| youngest sister and neighbor, for a few hundred. 
| One among the many gratifying results which | 
| anticipate from the certain possession of the whole 
| of Oregon by our Government is, that the people 
| of lowa will be allowed the boundaries for which 
| they are so anxious. I tell gentlemen that, whether 
| we want elbow-room in lowa or not, we are in ear- 
| nest in desiring State-room. 
| But, sir, to return to the question immediately 
' under consideration. I regard the notice to Great 
|| Britain of our intention to dissolve the convention 
|| of 1818, which was indefinitely continued by that 
_ of 1827, as highly expedient and proper. It is, as 
we would express it in the West, removing the 
underbrush, which is in the way of the buildings we 
intend to erect. These conventions have worked 
great benefits to the English, and nothing but inju- 
ries tous. But for them, the English would not 
now have the shadow of foundation upon which to 
rest their unjust and ridiculous pretensions to the 
ownershi of the territory in question, or to any 
rtion of it. 

Mr. Chairman, the whole of Oregon is ours— 
ours from first discovery and from first settlement, 
strengthened by a cession to us of all the claims of 
| France, Spain, and Russia. But it is not my purpose 
to discuss the title. I am willing to let it stand upon 
the impregnable grounds upon which it has been 

laced by our present talented Secretary of State, 
Mr. Buchanan, ] and by his able predecessor, [Mr. 

alhoun;] their arguments in support of our title, 
| with those which Rave been ‘mb in both Houses 
of Congress during the present and previous ses- 
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sions, for more than a quarter of a century, have 
never been answered, and in my humble estimation 
never can be by the advocates of the British title. 


The truth is, sir, that no other Government in | 
Christendom than that of Great Britain would have | 


the hardihood to stand up and press a claim to terri- 
tory, resting upon pretensions so flimsy as those 
upon which hers to the country in question are 
based. And in the name of God and the people I 
represent, I say, let us neither be tricked nor bullied 
out of our territory. Let us then move forward. 
The eyes of the country are “ew? turned to- 
wards the present Congress; and I tell gentlemen, 
unless this notice is passed and followed by the 
other measures recommended to us by the Presi- 
dent, that those who shall assume the responsibili 
iy of defeating them will find, too late, that they 
have incurred the lasting displeasure of their coun- 
try. 

“Mr. Chairman, a very large 


prepeuioe of the 
population of Oregon has gone th 


ither from lowa, 


und | have, from sympathy and association, a feel- | 


ing of strong attachment for them, and for the 
pioneer in whatever part of the country his lot 
may be cast. You may imagine, then, sir, the 


feelings of astonishment and regret, not to say | 
indignation, with which I listened to the extraor- | 
dinary, unjust, and unjustifiable attack of the gen- | 


tleman from Virginia, [Mr. PenpLeron,] upon the 
people of the western States and Territories gene- 
rally, and those of Oregon in particular. I allude 
to the sneering manner in which he spoke of Pres- 


ident Polk’s recommendation to ‘ facilitate emi- | 


gration to Oregon,”’ 


pioneers who are there.’’ 

The gentleman from Virginia calls these pioneers 
‘restless and wayward wanderers.’’? He says: 

«“ Gentlemen tell us of the attachment of these people to 
their dear native land. Why do they leave it, sir? Why 
is it that, with instinctive aversion, they retire before the 
advance of civilization, preferring the wild excitement and 
the rugged discomforts of the wilderness to the repose, the 
security, and the refinements of social and cultivated life ? 
‘They manifest their attachment by disregarding the influ- 
ences that bind ordinary men to the places of their nativity 
by snapping recklessly the ties of blood and kindred an 
social connexions, and calmly and of their own free choice, 
deserting a generous soil and a genial clime. Abandoning the 
hearths and the altars of their childhood and youth, they toil 
through a vast and cheerless wilderness, to gain a home so 
inhospitable and rude, that, according to the learned gentle- 
man from Philadelphia, it takes the genius of Shakspeare 
to do justice to its horrors.” * * * 
of our Government to be running over the world looking 


after citizens whose allegiance is manifested only by acts of | 
|| the western country has been settled. 


expatriation.”’ 

Again, the same gentleman says: ‘1 protest 
‘against their right (the western States) to decide 
‘when we are to go to war for this miserable and 


‘worthless territory.”? The attack upon the value | 


and to protect our ** patriotic | 
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| done so much, in time past, to extend the area 


| the people, in opposition to the Government. 


“It is not the policy | 


of Oregon is, sir, but a repetition of the federal | 


slang which was applied to the whole Mississippi 
valley when it was purchased under the name of 
Louisiana, in 1803, by Mr. Jefferson. 


Yes, sir, | 


the Mississippi valley, of whose extent, of whose | 
fertility and innumerable advantages, it is unneces- | 
sary at this day I should speak, was, by the ene-_ 


mies to its acquisition, denounced as ‘‘a bog-wil- 


derness filled with savages, outlaws, and runaway | 


negroes,’’ and it was said it was only fit to be kept 
as **an untrodden waste for owls to hoot and 
wolves to howl in!”’ 


The lugubrious predictions of the enemies of 


Oregon will fall as far short of realization, should | 


it be thrown open to American enterprise, as have 
those which were made by the Federalists againsi 
Louisiana. Carry out the measures contemplated 


by the bills to which I have referred, connect the | 


trade of the Columbia and the Pacific coast with 
that of the Missouri and the Mississippi, and you 
will open a mine of wealth to the shipping interests 
and to the whole country, the extent and value of 
which the most sanguine now under-estimate. Of 
the advantages which we will derive from the Chi- 
nese and Asiatic trade, which will thus be thrown 
open to us, I can do no more than allude. Our prox- 
imity to those ancient and densely populated por- 


tions of the Old World—the nature and exuberance | 


of our productions, which are necessary to feed 
their starving millions—will enable us to carry on 
& commerce with the people of those countries in 
articles that will purchase their manufactures and 
products at better profit than gold and silver. 

I regretted, sir, to heara Representative from good 
old Virginia—the State of Washington and Jeffer- 
Son, the State whose unparalleled munificence ha 





of freedom—thus attack the men who are engaged 
in that great work. Sir, the gentleman’s charge 
of * expatriation’’—* of snapping recklessly the 
ties of blood and kindred and social connexions”°— 
applies with equal or greater force to the Pil- 
grim fathers and to the early settlers at James- 
town in his own State, and to those of our ances- 
tors who branched off in different directions from 
these, the first pioneers to America. Has the gen- 
tleman from Virginia so soon forgotten the process 
by which and the sort of men by whom his own 
noble old Commonwealth was peopled—ay, sir, 
how this whole continent has been settled? The 
first charter granted by King James, in 1606, to 
Virginia, limited the settkements to one hundred 
miles in the interior. In subsequent acts of a 
similar character these boundaries were somewhat 
extended. But soon we find the authority of the 
Crown interposed to prevent ‘*the restless and 
wayward wanderers’? of the ‘Old Dominion”’ 
from settling west of the Alleghany mountains, 
which proved, like the efforts of our own Govern- 
ment at a later period, to be altogether a vain at- 
tempt. ‘To use the words of a celebrated writer, 
“the ball of empire was rolling to the West,” 
and no power of any Government could check or 
stay its progress. And it isa melancholy fact, the 
truth of which is engraven upon every page of 
western history, that the Government of the coun- 
try—and I say it with feelings of the deepest mor- 
tification—has, to a very great extent, manifested 
towards the advancing pioneers of the West much 
of that unnatural hostility and indifference which 
the gentleman from Virginia has so boldly pro- 
claimed. A glance at that history will attest the 
truth of what I say, that the great work of extend- 
ing the empire of this country has been effected by 
Yes, sir, 
by ‘* men with Federal halters around their necks.”’ 
entucky was settled by Daniel Boone in 1773. 
This extraordinary man and his few noble and | 
adventurous companions occupied the * dark and 
bloody land”’ in violation of the proclamation of 
George III., issued ten years before, and defended 
it for sixteen long years with their own blood and 
treasure, and laid the foundation of its present 
high state of improvement and grandeur. Sir, 
the representation of Boone which is seen gover the 
door of your Rotunda opening into this Fall, is 
truly emblematic of the man and men by whom 


Tennessee was settled at a subsequent period, | 
contrary to the express order, both of this Gov- 
ernment and that of North Carolina; and I believe 
it is a portion of the history of those times, that | 
Governor Sevier, a gentleman of great enterprise, 
high integrity and honor, was even outlawed for 
having the boldness to go beyond the limits as- 
signed to the people by their Government. The 
Tennesseans, like the Kentuckians, were hard 
pressed by the numerousand warlike Indian tribes, 
who then inhabited the country which now con- 
stitutes their State. During twelve years of In- 
dian warfare—from 1780 to 1792—with the merci- 
less scalping-knife and war-club suspended over 


the heads of their wives and children, they in vain | 


besought the Federal Government for help and 
protection, but none was afforded them; and their 
own expeditions against the Indians, who had at- | 
tacked their settlements, were often recalled by 
orders from the Government. In violation of the 
commands of Congress, the brave and patriotic 
Tennesseans swam the river that gives name to 
their State, three-quarters of a mile in width, in 
the dead hour of night, shoving their arms before 
them on rafts, and fought the battle of Nickajac, 
memorable in Tennessee history for having given 
permanent peace to their frontier settlements. This 
campaign, I say, was, in legal acceptation, a law- 
less invasion on a friendly tribe of Indians, result- 
ing from the refusal of Congress, as the Journals 
show, to furnish military aid for their defence. 
The appropriate and eloquent allusion which 

was made by my esteemed friend from Illinois, 
[Mr. R. Smrru,} to the gallantry, perseverance, 
and indomitable courage, tact, and skill, of that 
greatest of all partisan warriors—George Rogers 
Clark, who was so appropriately termed the | 
Hannibal of the West—renders it unnecessary 
that I should attempt to add anything to what has | 
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the early history of Illinois. Nor need I repeat 
the sufferings, privations, and dangers which her 
early settlers, unaided by the Federal Goverument, 
were compelled to encounter. This duty has been 
performed by my friend, the ever-faithful and un- 
tiring Representative of the district which was the 
theatre of these early exploits, and in w hich there 
are many persons now residing who participated 
in them. 

A more recent example is aforded us in the set- 
tlement of ** Boone’s Lick,” the finest, fairest, and 
most fertile part of the magnificent State of Mis- 
souri. The Boones, the Coopers, and many other 
enterprising individuals, advancing beyond the few 
French and Spanish seitlements that then dotted 
the western shore of the Mississippi, sought the 
district of country of which [Tam speaking, and 
occupied it contrary to the wishes and authority of 
this Government, and defended themselves, but 
not without the loss of many valuable lives, against 
numerous attacks of powertul and hostiie wibes 
Indians by whom they were surrounded, 

Northern Illinois, Wisconsin, and lowa, were 
also settled under like cireumstances. [may say 
of my nearest relative, as was said of Governor 
Sevier, he, too, was pronounced an outlaw by the 
officers of the Government. The first official do 
uments I ever remember to have heard read, were 
read at my father’s log cabin, by the officers and 
agents of the United States, to himself and neigh 
bors, who had assembled to hear them. ‘They 
were mandates, commanding us in the name and 
by the authority of ** Uncle Sam,”’ not exactly to 
disperse, but to withdraw from the country in 
which we had then settled, under the general pains 
and penalties of the law in such case made and 
provided; but more particularly of expulsion at the 
point of the bayonet. But, sir, we did not 
We treated the officers with every civility in our 
power, and informed them that any other order 
they might issue, than one to abandon the preme- 
ises upon which we had settled, should be promiypt- 
ly obeyed. Owing to our interior position, and 
the rigors of the climate, at the time of which f 
now speak, these settlers were not marched upon 
by the regular soldiers, but maintained their post- 
tion. Many of them now own the land tipon 
which they were then squatters, and the country 
is densely populated—the inhabitants having de- 
fended it, through two Indian wars, are now indus- 
triously engaged in developing its resources, both 
agricultural and mineral, 

Not so fortunate, however, were my immediate 
constituents who settled Iowa six years after- 
wards. These hardy and adventurous men from 
the east side of the Mississippi, who had lost the 
entire spring and summer in defending themselves, 
their wives and their children, from the meursiens 
of Black Hawk and his followers, and who had 
led the van in every encounter with those Indians, 
sought to explore the rich mines and settle the val- 
uable lands of lowa. The power and arnis of their 
Government were immediately directed against 
them; and I have now in my eye a gallant and 
esteemed friend and talented Representative from 
the State of Mississipp!, (Jerrerson Davis,} who 
was then an officer in the army, and at the head of 
a military force, expelled some three hundred of 
my constituents from the spot where now stands 
the city of Dubuque, with a population of nearly 
three thousand inhabitants. It was to my friend 
the performance of an unwelcome duty, kindly and 
courteously executed by him, for his sympathies 
are all with the frontier people, and I calculate most 
certainly upon his vote and influence to grant pre- 
emption rights to those whom he was thus con- 
strained to drive from their homes, and of which 
they have never yet had an opportunity to become 
the purchasers. [Mr. Davis nodded assent. | 

The first settlers of Burlington (now on? of the 
largest towns north of St. Louis) were driven off, 
and their houses thrown down and burnt by offi- 
cers of the Government, although the country had 
then been purchased, but the treaty not yet rati- 
fied: thus showing that the people must forever 
await the tardy action of Congress. Similar scenes 
of opposition and persecution attended the settle- 
ment of the ‘* Lovely Purchase’’ in Arkansas, the 
‘* Platte Purchase’’ in Missouri, and, more recent- 
ly, the Des Moines settlements in lowa. And so it 
has ever been, that those holding authority, wheth- 
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been said, and so well said by him, in regard to || er royal, imperial, and, I am sorry to add, or re- 
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publican, all seem to have taken upon themselves 


the exclusive privilege of thinking for the people, 
of checking the progress of population in one direc- 
tion, and fixing boundaries to it in another. 
disposition of Government has checked emigra- 
tion; but, thank God, despite all opposition, it has 
rolled steadily onward until ithas reached the Pacific 
and the Rio del Norte, and legislation being unable 
to stop the career of the people, has slowly and re- 
luctantly followed in their footsteps. 

Sir, as I before said, the Oregon emigrants are 
but acting preeisely upon the same principle which 
has directed the progress of population from the 
time thatour ancestors first inane in Massachusetts 
and Virginia, down to the date of the latest settle- 
ment on this side of the Rocky mountains; and if 
they be rutlty, who are innocent? Sir, the Ameri- 
can pioneer is impelled onward by the strongest 
motives to human action—the consideration of bet- 
tering his condition; and still more, that of benefit- 
ing his children. And what, I ask, has been the re- 
sult of this process of *expatriation’’—this **snap- 
ping recklessly the ties of blood and kindred, and 
rocial connexions?”? thas brought into the Union 
fifteen new States, with two more soon to follow, in 
a space of time covering but fifty-three years; and it 
has increased the population from three to twenty- 
five millions. What more, sir, has itdone? It 
has re ‘laimed an almost boundless w ilderness from 
the possession of savage beasts and still more 
savage men, and reduced it into fruitful fields and 
cultivated Jands. Carrying with them the Bible 
and the plongh—the two greatest civilizers of man- 
kind—the pioneers in their westward march have 
facilitated improvement and dispensed comfort, 
happiness, and blessings around them. Sir, Lenvy 
not the feelings of that man who recrets the trans- 
formation of the extended and gloomy forest, or 
the dull monotonous prairie, which hide within 
their bosoms all that is necessary to the subsist- 
ence, comfort, and wealth of man, into a land 
teeming with millions of enterprising freemen, in- 
dustriously engaged in developing its hidden re- 
sourees, and thereby making it the theatre of man’s 
hirhest destiny on earth ! 


This | 


Sir, ifever there was a prayer, deep, solemn, earn- 
est—if ever a supplication which should find an in- | 


etantaneous response in the hearts and acts of an 


American Congress, it is that which was read at | 


your table, at an early day of the present session, 
from the Amertean citizens now settled on the coast 
of the Pacific. These people, sir, **bone of our bone 
and flesh of our flesh,’? have gone thither under 
the plighted faith of this, the Government of their 
choice, that the weis of our laws would be extend- 


ed over them, forts built for their protection, and | 


liberal ¢rants of land madetothem. For, situated 
as-they are, these measures are of the utmost mo- 
ment to them. 

Mr. Chairman, to plant a colony and to lay the 
foundation of a State or States on the coast of the 
Pacific, is an enterprise of no ordinary character. 
In addition to the natural difficulties arising from 
the distance which our emigrants have to travel 
from the settled portions of the country to reach 
Oregon—the wilderness character of the region 
over which they have to pass, infested as it is 
with numerous and hostile tribes of Indians—the 
first settlers of any country have always to con- 
tend with innumerable obstacles, which only un- 
daunted firmness of mind and constancy of pur- 
pose can overcome. These men, women, and 
children, to the number of from seven to ten thou- 
sand, many of them in extremely indigent cir- 
cumstances, unaided by the powerful arm of their 
Government, and in violation of its penal stat- 
utes, which forbid them to enter the Indian coun- 
try, have accomplished that which it has been 
time and again asserted, on this floor, that the 
Government of the United States could not do with 
an army of paid and mounted soldiers. They have 
marched to the Pacific, maintained themselves, 
and, it is stated on good authority, raised, in the 
fertile valleys of the Columbia and the Wallamette, 
one hundred thousand bushels of surplus wheat, of 
the last year’s crop. 


Behold the germ of a mighty empire which has 


burst into existence, as it were but yesterday, and 
constituting an integral portion of our favored land ! 
Shall it remain uncared for—unprotected—and be, 
by our studied neglect and cold-blooded indiffer- 
ence, lost to us? I trust not, sir. 


, being excited to do so b 
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I speak thus feelingly, Mr. Chairman, in support 


dication of the characters of the western pioneer, 
the ungenerous sheers 
and unmerited attack of the gentleman from Virgi- 
nia, and also by the remarks of my friend [Mr. 
Henrt] from New York, on the “lawless” charac- 
ter of the frontier population. 

Sir, I reiterate, that from sympathy and associa- 


| 
| 
1} 
| 
| 


tion, my feelings of attachment to the frontier pop- | 


ulation are strong. Were they otherwise, I should 
be wanting in the finer and better feelings of man, | 


false to all the obligations of duty and gratitude, 
and traitorous to the land of my nativity. 


For | 


was born in a territory west of the Mississippi riv- | 
er, and have resided through my whole life among 


that people who inhabit the extreme frontier. | 
am now thirty-four years of age, and have never, 
as yet, had a voice in the election of a President 
or other officer higher than the one [ now fill. 

I have lived many years of my life without the 
jurisdiction of magistrates or law ofany kind. Yet, 
let my friend from New York know, that even 
under these circumstances we administered justice 
and respected the laws of God. And I assure 
him, that had he been there, he would have seen, 
that although officers and a penal code were want- 
ing, when a murder or other felony was commit- 
ted, a jury was empannelled, and if the accused 
was j 
ed and he hanged. Debts were collected as regu- 
larly as they now are; and law, by the common 
consent of the people, was virtually enforced. 


Mr. Chairman, comparisons are said to be | 
I will not, therefore, attempt to draw | 


odious. 


found guilty by his peers, a gallows was erect- | 


any between the people of the old and new States, | 


however advantageous to the latter I may think 
the contrast would be. Sir, Daniel Boone, of 


whom I have before spoken, was the type—the | 


imbodiment of all the marked characteristics of 


the frontier men; and being so, I can with con- | 


fidence appeal from the character which the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Penn eron] has given 
them to the general estimate which mankind have 
awarded to their great prototype. 
few months since that a deputation of grateful 


Kentuckians (amongst whom was the eloquent || 
John J. Crittenden, who did justice to his mem- || 


It was but a | 
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| for the whole territory. 


| any such enterprise as this? 
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ort || in either House of Congress who has asserted that 
of the claims of our settlers in Oregon and in vin- | 


we have no “rights in Oregon,” or who has ex. 
pressed the wish that that country should fall ints 
the hands of the British; but I do know, sir, « y,) 


0 
and “who are 


the well-being of our people there.”? The two dis. 
tinguished Senators from the gentleman's own 
State, (Messrs. Carnoun and MeDvurrir,] neither 
as I understand, doubting the validity of our title. 


_and one of them having made a most conclusive 


argument in its favor, are both opposed to the se- 
tlement of the territory in question, and are jot 
ready to vote such laws as may be essential to the 
well-being of our people there, unless a chanve 
has come o’er the spirit of their dreams,”? whi h, 
[ fear, is not the case. They both spoke and voted 
against Dr. Linn’s bill, which made provision for 
these things, and did not interfere with the questicn 
of notice at all. One of them, [Mr. MeDvurrie,} in 
aspeech delivered but two short years since on 
. r a 
the floor of the Senate, in speaking of Oregon, 
said : 

“ Why, sir, of what use will it be for agricultural pur- 
poses? I would not, for that purpose, give a pinch of snr 
I wish to God we did not own it; | 
Wish it Was an impassable barrier, to secure us aguinst the 
intrusion of others. Who are we to send there? Do you 
think your honest farmers in Pennsylvania, New York, or 
even Ohio or Missouri, will abandon their farms to go upon 
God forbid. Ifany man who 
is to go to that country under the temptations of this bill, 
was my child—if he was an honest and industrious man—t 
would say to him, For God’s sake, do not go there; you will 


| not better your condition; you will exchange the comforts of 
| home, and the happiness of civilized life, for the pains aud 


perils of a precarious existence. But iff had a son whose 
conduct made him a fit subject for Botany Bay, I would say, 
In the name of God, go. This is my estimate of the import 
ance of the settlement.’? 

Language such as this, sir, and coming from a 
source so distinguished, and followed up, as it has 
been, by the opposition of South Carolina to this 
question, in almost every shape in which it has 
made its appearance, may serve to account for 
some of the notices that have been taken of the 
course of her Representatives in both Houses of 
Congress, and under which the gentleman and his 


'| colleaeues seem to be so restive. 


ory) visited Boone’s humble grave in Missouri, | 


whence they bore his bones, to deposite them in 
the place of his early home—in the once * dark 
and bloody land’ of his younger days, now the 


flourishing and populous State of Kentucky. 


Lord Byron, in speaking of Boone, in his early 
settlement in the West, says: 
“ Crime came not near him—she is not the child 
Of solitude; health shrank not from him—for 


Her home is in the rarely-trodden wild, 
A * . * * 


He was not all alone: around him grew 
A sylvan tribe of children of the chase, 
Whose young, unwaken’d world was ever new. 
+ ca * * * 


And tall and strong and swift of foot were they, 


Beyond the dwarfing city’s pale abortions. 
* * * * * 


The present case in point I 

Cite is, that Boone lived hunting up to ninety; 
And what’s still stranger, left behind a name— 

For which men vainly decimate the throug,— 
Not only famous, but of that good fame 

Without which glory’s but a tavern song— 
Simple, serene, the antipodes of shame, 

Which hate nor envy e’er could tnge with wrong. 


Mr. Chairman, I know well the vast, the fearful 
odds that I must encounter in shivering a lance 
with the talented and eloquent gentleman from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Woopwarp,] who has just 
preceded me, and whose argumentative and im- 
passioned speech, I admit, did honor to his head, 
however erroneous I may and do believe his views 
to be. That gentleman, after a sort of general in- 
dictment of those whom he styles his opponents 
for their ‘ declamation and interminable remote 
upon our title to Oregon,’’ &c., asks, in a strain of 
great apparent indignation, ** Who, sir, denies that 
‘we have rights in Oregon, or that they must be 
‘defended? Who desires the country to fall into 
‘the hands of the British? Who is opposed to its 
‘settlement? Who is not ready to vote all such 
‘Jaws as may be essential to the well-being of our 
* people there?’’ Sir, the gentleman from South 
endian has surely not paid that attention to the de- 





Nothing was done, says the gentleman from 
South Carolina, throughout five Administrations, 
towards abrogating this convention; and whilst he 
eschews, in part, the policy of masterly inactivity, 


| which, he says, it has suited the ae eg of gen- 


tlemen to represent as a South Carolina scheme, 
he remarks, ‘* 1 am proud to be able to say, that 
* there is no other difference between General Jack- 
* son and ourselves, on this subject, than this: while 


| *he was not only unwilling to give the notice him- 


‘self, but opposed, also, to the enactment of any 
‘laws for Oregon which might induce Great Brit- 


Sain to give the notice, we are opposed to notice 


‘ only, and are in favor of laws; while he declined 
‘both to give notice or to take the risk of receiving 


‘it, we are prepared to take that risk.”’ 


I was rejoiced to hear the gentleman say that he 
was prepared to take the risk of extending our 
laws over Oregon—for this is, in fact, the kernel 
of the whole matter. His sincerity and willing- 
ness to do what he has avowed, I doubt not; and I 
hope that the term ‘ ourselves,”’ is intended to em- 
brace, not only his colleagues on this floor, but 


| those in the other wing of this Capitol, whose votes 
/are so highly essential, but I fear will never be 


given, for any measure looking to the occupation 
and settlement of Oregon. But let us see if the gen- 


| tleman and his colleagues are entitled to the credit 


was. 


of being as good Oregon men as General Jackson 
He says that the Jackson party of 1525 
voted down the bill of Governor Floyd. I do not 
know, sir, how this may be, as I have no means of 
arriving at the political opinions of those who gave 
that vote, which was certainly not a party vote. 
But, sir, going back to a period of time several 
years anterior to that of which he speaks, I find 
that on the Ist of March, 1825, General Jackson 
voted in the Senate of the United States for a bill 


taking military possession of Oregon; establishing 
a custom-house at the mouth of the Columbia, and 
‘a territorial government, as soon as a census, which 


it was proposed to be taken, should show that 


_ there were two thousand inhabitants in the terr!- 
‘tory. But, says the gentleman, the Administrations 


bate on Oregon that some others have, or he would || of General Jackson and Mr. Van Buren pursued 
| not have asked all these questions. I know of noone |! the policy to which South Carolina now adheres, 
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and nothing was said in condemnation of its wis- 


dom and propriety; but suddenly there is a tremen- 
dous excitement which has sprung up in regard to 
Oregon. ‘The vote of General Jackson, to which I 
have referred, and his whole policy in regard to 
the acquisition of territory, and his known devo- 
tion, Which was equally entertained by Mr. Van 
Buren, to the western pioneer, forbid a doubt as 
to what were their views on this question. But 
why, sir, did not these illustrious men move in this 
matter? Why did they not feel some of that ex- 
citement which now animates the great American 
heart? It was because there was not at that time 
an American settler in Oregon; and now, sir, there 
are from seven to ten thousand, imploring protec- 
tion upon our own soil, against a powerful, over- 
bearing, and murderous British Company—I mean 
the Hudson’s Bay Company—which, in the last 
twenty-five years, has incited the numerous fierce 
and warlike savages of the mountains to kill and 
scalp from eight hundred to a thousand American 
citizens, lawfully engaged in pursuing the Indian 
trade. But, sir, I will give a further answer to the 
centleman’s question, by asking him one, which I 
think is in point. Why did not General Jackson, 
as President, when the gallant young republic of 
Texas had risen in her strength, and thrown off 
the shackles of the dictator, Santa Anna, who had 
trampled her constitution under his feet, and forced 
her people to assert their independence, which, 
with their own good rifles they achieved, and af- 
terwards asked to be admitted into the American 
Union ;—why, I ask, did he not favorably re- 
ceive their application and recommend their admis- 
sion? Can any one doubt that his feelings and 
sympathies, then warmly aroused by the cruel and 
atrocious manner in which the Mexicans had con- 
ducted the war, were on the side of Texas and her 
admission? I answer, none will dare to do so; and 
yet he did nothing to favor it, and actually declined 
her advances! Who can doubt that his course in 
this matter was influenced by a desire to let public 
sentiment act upon the question? His subsequent 
course furnishes the answer and the proof. 

Sir, I am not one of those who believe in the po- 
tency of Presidents—great and mighty as was the 
one of whom I am now speaking—or Cabinets, or 
Congresses, to settle great questions of this char- 
acter, only so far as they reflect or are backed by 
the will of the people. Sir, we have had denun- 
ciations from the Whig side of this House loud, 
long, and strong, against the resolution adopted by 
the Democratic convention at Baltimore in favor of 
the reannexation of Texas and the reoccupation of 
Oregon. ‘The Democratic party has been charged 
with dragging our foreign relations into the late 
Presidential election, for party purposes, &e. Now, 
sir, L was proud of that resolution, and regarded 
its introduction and adoption as highly proper; and 
I will tell gentlemen, if they give the question now 
before us the go-by, that they will find at the 
next Presidential election, not Democrats only, but 
Whigs resolving in favor of Oregon. No man or 
party will be able to make even a decent race be- 
fore the people of this country unless his and their 
views on this question are known to be in favor of 
Oreron—the whole of Oregon. 

Sir, as I have before said, Texas was repulsed 
even by Old Hickory and a Democratic House and 
Senate when, in 1837, she first asked admission, and 
that, too, after she had planted the tree of Amer- 
ican liberty so deep in her luxuriant soil, and 
moistened it so thoroughly with the blood of Trav- 
is, and Crockett, and Fannin, and a thousand 
others, that its life and growth wag beyond the 
possibility of a doubt. But, sir, look at the part 
which this same immortal man acted in reference 
to this very question at a subsequent time. What 
Democrat, at least, has forgotten the pleasure with 
which he read, during the late Presidential canvass, 
each successive letter written by Andrew Jackson 
from the Hermitage in favor of the admission of 
Texas? These were documents not emanating 
from him as President, but as a citizen of Tennes- 
see, a voter of this proud ‘Republic. Nor, sir, in 
rousing up the noble spirit of his countrymen to 
thwart and circumvent the designs of English diplo- 
macy upon the important portion of the Valiey of 


the Mississippi of which I am speaking, did he for- | 


get to admonish them of the necessity of looking to 
our rights on the Pacific, which he said we should 
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knew no bounds. Western soil was as dear and 
precious to him as southern, or northern, or east- 
ern. ‘Texas annexation and admission has been 
triumphantly and happily consummated; and I tell 
gentlemen, that nothing had so great an influence 
in carrying that question as the fixed determination 
of the American people to resist British rapacity 
and British domination upon this continent, 

Mr. Chairman, I am not one of those who be- 
lieve, or would insinuate, that there was a bargain, 
as some have alleged, between the respective friends 
of Oregon and Texas, that they were to be carried 
pari passu; for as has been truly said by some gen- 
tlemen from the West, we went for Texas because 
we wished to see her in the Union, and believed 
that it was right that she should be admitted. But, 
sir, I remember well when western members came 
here, in 1844, full of hope that with their increased 
strength under the new apportionment, (Dr. Linn’s 


, Oregon bill having passed the Senate, and been 


lost in this House, at the preceding session,) they 
would be enabled to carry this, their darling meas- 
ure, without doubt. 

A member from Missouri [Mr. Huenes] offered 
a resolution, ‘declaring it as the opinion of this 
* House, that we had a clear and indisputable title 
‘to the whole of Oregon, and that it was the duty 
‘of Government to take possession of its territory 
‘on the northwest coast, &c.’? And a gentleman 
from Georgia, [Mr. Biack,] distinguished for his 
zeal in support of the re-annexation of Texas, im- 
mediately moved, as an amendment, ‘ that it was 
‘expedient, and conducive to the best interests of 
‘ the country, that Texas should be re-annexed as 
‘soon as it could be accomplished upon fair and 
‘ legitimate principles;” which was accepted by the 
mover of the original resolution. From that time 
on to the meeting of the Baltimore convention, in 
which the subjects were again united, as they were 
throughout the whole Presidential canvass, it 
seemed to me that there was a union and common 
understanding between the friends of each, which 
could not but be highly conducive to the success 
of both. 

Mr. Chairman, by way of consolation to some 
gentlemen, who seem to have gotten into rather an 
awkward position upon this question, and who 
are very restive under the dread of the application 
of party screws, [ ask them to call to their recol- 
lections the manner in which a preéminently dis- 
tinguished member of the Democratic party [Col. 
Benton] was assailed during the last Congress for 
his course on the Texas question. All the hell- 
hounds of party were let loose upon him. Not 
because he was opposed to the measure—for he 
had been its earliest friend, and had invoked the 
curses of Heaven, as far back as 1820, upon the 
heads of the men who had consented, by the trea- 
ty of 1819, to dismember the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi; but to the particular form in which it then 
came before Congress; or, in other words, to the 
Tylertreaty. Yes, sir, ‘Old Bullion,”’ who, from 
time whereof the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary, had been the very Ajax Telamon of 
the Democratic party, was to be read out of it, for 
daring to prefer one mode of doing the thing to ano- 
ther; and from no portion of the country were these 
denunciations against him more fierce or intolerant 
than from South Carolina. All who were here re- 
member the manner in which he was from day to 
day assaulted by a paper (**The Spectator’’) under- 
stood to be the South Carolina organ at the seat of 
Government; and also, the attempt that was made 
in the other end of the Capitol, by one of the Sen- 
ators from that State [Mr. McDuffie] to read him 
out of the party, in consequence of his [Col. Ben- 
ton’s] non-adherence, as was alleged, to the Balti- 
more resolutions in favor of Texas. All this, 
mark you, sir, was the consequence of objections 
to the particular form in which the subject was 
then presented; for he, (Benton,) when it came up 
in another shape, spoke and voted in favor of the 
measure. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been astonished, in look- 
ing at the debates upon this question, to see the 
manner in which the same ground has been trav- 
elled over and over again, from 1820, the time at 
which Governor Floyd, that pioneer in the Oregon 
movement, first brought forward his bill, to the 
oresent. Why, sir, a comparison of Floyd’s 
Fill, with the discussions upon it, and the bills and 


maintain at the cannon’s mouth. His patriotism |! discussions of the present day, show that we have 
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| subject. 


‘ 


Ho. or Reps. 


not only not been progressive upon this question, 
but that we have actually retrograded; and all, sir, 
all owing to our dread of giving offence to Great 
Britain. As I have before stated, Floyd's bill (a 


}copy of which I now hold in my hand) previded 


for taking military possession of the country, es- 
tablishine a custom-house at the mouth of the 
Columbia, and a territorial Government, as soou 
as there were two thousand inhabitants, (there 
being at that time none,) over whom it was to 
operate, 

The far-seeing and enthusiastic Doctor Floyd, 
though regarded as visionary by some, and by oth 
ers as a bold projector, continued for ten long vears, 
(from 1820 to 1830,) to press upon Congress, at each 
successive session, this his favorite measure; 
though often defeated, he had the sausfa tion, to- 
wards the close of his Congressional career, to see 
his bill Pusse d by this House by veas tll, nave 58 
And itis rather a singular coincidence that a ventle- 
man of the same profession, (Dr. Linn,) who e 


V 


and 


ime 
into the Senate years after Dr. Floyd had lett this 
body, should have taken up the same subject, press 

ed it with the same untiring ardor and zeal on the 
attention of the Senate for the same leneth ef time, 
and to precisely the same result—its triumphant 
passage through the Senate. But, sir, what ts most 
mortifying to me is the fact, now staring us in the 
face, that no such bill aseither Floyd's or Linn’s can 
now be passed through either branch of Congress, 
and we are almost afraid to give the simple and 
peaceful notice itself. Elow altered is the voice 
which now comes from the “Old Dominion” to 
that which was spoken by Floyd, to whose mem- 
ory, in consideration of his early and constant de- 
votion to their section of the country, | trust th: 

people of Oregon will erect a monument. [Mr. 
Fickuin, of Hlinois, spoke out and said: ** They 
should call their seat of government after him.’*} 
Yes, sir, or name one of their States in honor of 
him. 

But, sir, it is not the voice of Virginia only on 
this question that is now changed. I find that, in 
January, 1823, even little Vermont, the ** Green 
Mountain” State, was willing to look “John Bull’”’ 
full in the eye. Yes, sir, willing and anxious to 
maintain the great interests of the country, and 
especially to look after the fishing interests in the 
direction of Oregon. Twenty-three years ago, in 
the discussion of this bill in this House: 


“Mr. Mallary, of Vermont, said, he was opposed to the 
proposed amendment. He thought that Congress should 
take the responsibility of directing the oecupation of the 
territory, and not place it on the President. [t was not to 
be supposed the President had more mitormation than is in 
possession of the House. It would be very extraordinary 
that this measure should be snffered to progress for weeks, 
and yet some deep reasons of State should remain undis 
covered. For one, Mr. M. said, he was willing to meet the 
proper responsibility of his station, and not cast it off on any 
other department. He wished an occupation, by military 
force only, with some encouragement to settlers. The es 
tablishment of a civil government was unnecessary until 
there were people over whom it might be exercised. *  * 
As it respects the occupation of the territory in question, 
Mr. M. said he was decidedly in its favor. The advantages 
it would afford to the fisheries, to commerce, and to the fur 
trade, had been most clearly shown. We are at peace with 
the world. Our means are abundant. Should we be here 
after engaged in war, a place of security would be provided 
for the millions of property we should have on the Pacific. 
Some thought the measure visionary—too hazardous for 
Americans to undertake. How often are we reminded of 
American enterprise? It is made a constant boast; and yet 
we appear to be alarmed at the idea of occupying our own 
domain! The smallest nation of Europe would not fear 
the undertaking; yet we are fearful it is beyond our power 
Portugal, smal) as she was, did not hesitate to plant her 
colonies in every part of the world. Russia, with her capi- 
tal in the centre of Europe, enclosed with walls of ice one 
half of the year, extends her colonies and commerce to 
every continent; and yet, with all our enterprise, we dare 
not venture beyond the Rocky mountains. This subject 
occupies a great share of public attention; it is anxiously 
looked for; the interest and enterprise of the nation requires 
the adoption of the proposed measures. * . . . 

“Mr. M said his feelings were not much excited by the 
The passage of this measure would secure the 
possession of that portion of our dominion to ourselves, 
and prevent an encroachment upon it by others.” 


I especially commend the extract which I have 


| read from the admirable and statesman-like speech 


of Mr. Mallary to the consideration of the present 
Representatives from Vermont, and especially to 
the gentleman [Mr. Foor] who discoursed so elo- 
quently last evening in opposition to the “ notice,”’ 


'and so vividly held up before us the horrors of 

war with which it would seem he apprehends we 
| are soon to be visited, unless we “ lay low and 
| keep dark.” 
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‘This discussion, mark you, Mr. Chairman, was 
in 1623, but five years after the treaty of joint oc- 
eupancy had been entered into, and to show that 
Great Britain had no claim at that time to the soil 
or jurisdiction of Oregon; and that the convention 
of 1b 18 was only designed to confer upon her some 
commercial privileges, such as the navigation of 
the waters, trading with the natives, &c. I find 
that none of those who then opposed the bill of Dr. 
Eioyd, did so on the grounds of interference with 
British rights in any shape. Mr. Tracy, of New 
York, made a long and able speech in opposition 
to ut, from whieh T will read an extract to prove 
what } have said, and I ask the especial attention 
of gentiemen to it, that it may be seen how the 
opponents of Oregon have shifted their ground: 


* Ile believed that he should succeed in satisfying the 
Hiouso iat there was connected with this scheme no objects 
of national advantage which would justify the very consid- 
erable expense which experiments must occasion ; and that 
the couatry generally, but peculiarly the mouth of the Co 
hina, afforded none of those attractions with which the 
taney of the geutleman had decorated it. But, said Mr. 'T., 
i Thad not thought that Uiis measure involved consequences 
of more importance than the useless waste of afew thousand 
of dollars, however Utopian the views of its advocates might 
have appeared to me, I should have rested my opposition on 
a sient vote against it; but it does seem to me that this bill 
involves 4 principle of great national consequence—a prin 
ciple which he was sure this House was not prepared to es- 
tablish, without, at least, pausing to reflect on its nature and 
importance: f allude, said Mr. ‘T’., to the principle of colo- 
nization which is contained in the bill. ° . s * 

* Military posts should be placed for the purpose of pro- 
tecting an existing frontier population, but not for the pur- 
pose of attracting our population to an exposed situation. Its 
natural tendency is to diffuse. its limits are already suf- 
ticiwotly large; as it becomes more dense it will extend 
them; butit is not the true policy of the Governinent to invite 
its dispersion, * ” 7 ’ : , *4 ¥ ° 

“ Another important inducement which is urged for the 
uloplion of this measure is the influence which asettlement 
on the coast would have to quiet the preposterous claims, 
and prevent the dangerous encroachments of the Russian 
Government. The gentleman had dwelt much on the ex- 
travagant and ridiculous pretensions which had been ad- 
vanced by the Russian Minister, in bis correspondence with 
our Government on the subject of this country. Mr. T. 
said that he believed no gentleman could entertain a serious 
apprehension that the Emperor of Russia had ever thought 
of enforcing these pretensions. He believed they were the 
abetract speculations of a diplomatist, who bad no object in 
presenting them but to amuse his master by his ingenuity, 
and to show his own adroitness in defending fanciful titles 
wo wild and unoccupied territory. * * * Any step which he 
shall take to enforce this most absurd and unjust preten- 
ston, can be regarded as nothing less than an act of direct 
hostility against us; but it will be an act which a pitiful 
garrison at the mouth of the Columbia can neither avert 
nor avenge. . ° * » ’ e r. ® ° 

“Mr. ‘I’. said he was ready to admit that neither Eng- 
land, Spain, nor Russia, had the right, or probably would 
have the disposition, to complain of the measure. But he 
was sorry that his colleague had forgotten, that although 
neither of these nations had a right to object, there was a 
people who had: he alluded to the present inhabitants and 
true proprietors of the country. The Indians of that coast, 
te had heard, were numerous and warlike, and he did not 
believe they would regard with complacency a military es- 
tablishment among them. He had no doubt but it would 
invelve us in a war with them.’ 


Thus, sir, in 1823, red skins were held up to 
frighten us from the oecupation of Oregon—now, 
red jackets. 

Sur, it has been said, in many portions of the coun- 
try, and broadly intimated at the commencement 


of this debate, that gentlemen from the West were | 


anxious for the adoption of this notice, because, 
if war should be its resulting consequence, they 
would be out of all danger, and would have the 
opportunity of growing rich upon the misfortunes 
of their country. I repel the charge. I repel it, 
as being myself a western man, and a native of 
the State of Missouri. When and where has it 
happened in the history of this country, that her 
rights have ever been assailed, and her soil threat- 
ened by an invader, that the men of the West have 
not come to the rescue, and poured out their blood 
like water in the nation’s defence? I ask genue- 
men, who put forth a charge so unfounded, to call 
to mind the events of the last war with Great Brit- 
ain, and those of the Florida war. Sir, Richard 
li. Gentry, of Kentucky, then a citizen of Mis- 
souri, who had stood side by side with Colo- 
nel Richard M. Johnson at the battle of the 
‘Thames, upon an intimation that their services 
were needed, rallied around him a regiment of gal- 
lant volunteers, and marched from the confines of 
Missouri to the swamps and fastnesses of Florida, 
then the theatre of savage warfare in all its hor- 


rors. Lask gentlemen to remember how that man | 


and his brave followers bore themselves in the bat- 
tle of Okeechobee, fought in Florida on the 25th 
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of December, 1837. Sir, they marched upon the 
enemy, who, though concealed from view, were 
known to be strongly posted and lying in wait to 
deliver a deadly fire upon the advancing column. 
At the head of that column, sir, with his face to 
the enemy, and animating his men on to the charge, 
the heroic and lamented Gentry fell, perforated with 
bullets, in the arms of death, one-sixth of his en- 
tire command being either killed or wounded. 
Among the latter was his son, (Harrison Gentry,) 
whose conduct, like that of his sire, is so honora- 
bly mentioned ina public order of the brave and 
just old General Gaines. Sir, do facts like these 
furnish no evidence that, should war come, gentle- 
men would find the people of the West by their 
side whenever it was required to present a front to 
the foe. Sir, to defend ourselves against an accu- 
sation so monstrous, we can appeal to the battle- 
fields of the Raisin, the Thames, of New Orleans, 
and to the bones of the Missourians—once my 
friends and neighbors—scattered through the 
hammocks and everglades of Florida: they attest 
our fidelity to the Union and to every portion 
of it. 

Sir, an insinuation was thrown out here by 
a gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Ruert,] 
that the demand to maintain the national honor 
came with a bad grace from men who, in private 
life, did not themselves recognise the binding force 
of honor’s code; and who would condemn to a 
felon’s grave the man who, in private combat, de- 
fended his honor. 

{Mr. Houmes here interposed. He said his 
colleague was not present, but it was due to 
him to say, that that gentleman never had meant 


to insinuate that gentlemen in the West did not || 


recognise the laws of honor to their fullest extent. 


Mr. H. had found the same feeling on that subject | 


in the West which prevailed in the South; and it 
was of as much strength there, as anywhere else 
in the country.]} 

Ido not know what scope the gentleman in- 
tended his remarks to have; as I understood him, 
they embraced the West. And I am glad, on 
account of the personal respect which I have 


always entertained for him, to hear this disclaim- | 


er from his colleague. I did not, of course, 
understand the remark as having any personal 
application to me, or it would never have been no- 
ticed here; and | had only this to say, that, whilst 
I do not esteem it a matter to be boasted of, there 
are some portions of the West in which as much 
chivalry, even of this sort, has been displayed as 
in any part of the world. And if duels be the 
proof, | have yet to hear of the spot upon which 
more of them have been fought—closer, better 
fought—than upon ‘* Bloody Island,’ in Illinois, 
opposite to the city of St. Louis. 
| Mr. Chairman, so far as my constituents and 
myself are concerned, I can truly say, that we 
have ever entertained and cherished towards the 
southern section of the Union, feelings of the most 
friendly description. My associations with south- 


ern gentlemen here and elsewhere, have been of | 


| the most pleasing character. Opposition to this 
| measure, in which I feel so much interest, comes 
from the North as well as the South. I cast no 
imputation on those who oppose it—they act un- 


der the responsibility that they owe to their con. | 
stituents and country, and, I doubt not, conceive | 


they are doing their duty. I trust they will award 
to us the same integrity of purpose, and will not, 


as rumor, with her thousand tongues, has done, | 
| attribute our course, on this occasion, to a mere | 


disgraceful seramble for the Presidency. Sir, we 
scout and trample the insinuation under our feet. 
But justice should be done here to a distin- 
guished statesman from the West, [Mr. Benron;] 
portions of whose early speeches in support of our 
rights on the Pacific I was astonished to hear 
quoted by gentlemen opposed to Oregon. When 
that eminent man said that the god Terminus had 
planted his foot on the top of the Rocky moun- 
tains, as a limit to the boundaries of our Republic 
on the West, it should be remembered that the 
great “ South Pass’’ through those mountains had 
not then been discovered; that distance had not 


'| then been annihilated by the application of steam. | 


Sir, that man’s pen was employed, even before his 
entrance into public life, in pointing out the im- 
mense value of our possessions on the northwest 
| coast, and the blessings and benefits that would 
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‘result to our Government and people from its 
occupancy and settlement. His first speeches oy 
entering the Senate were made in vindication of 
our title, which, in his masterly manner of ary. 
ment, he established beyond all doubt. He did 

| more, sir. Having proved our title to be clear 

and unquestionable,’’ he said that we were ac. 

countable that republican and not monarchiecal j;- 

stitutions should be planted upon it; and with that 

sagacity for which be is so remarkable, he pre- 
dicted, ponerse years ago, that unless we acted 
prompty and efficiently, we would have to fieht 
the British for the mouth of the Columbia. And 
to show how far he was in advance of the men of 
that time, both his colleagues [Messrs. Barton and 
Bates] spoke and voted against Oregon. 





OREGON QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. ATCHISON. 


OF MISSOURI, 
In Senate, March 12, 1846. 

The Joint Resolution for giving the notice to ter- 
| miinate the convention between the United States 
and Great Britain, relative to the Oregon terri- 
tory, being under consideration— , 
Mr. ATCHISON, of Missouri, being entitled to 
| the floor, promised, in the outset of his remarks, 

that he would not long detain the Senate, nor should 
| he now have deemed it necessary to say a word on 
| the subject, had not the question, within the last 
week, assumed a new aspect. Various proposi- 
tions for notice had been submitted to the body, 
but the object common to all of them was to give 
notice to the British Government of the termination 
of the joint occupancy of the Oregon territory afier 
| the expiration of twelve months. Mr. A. preferred 
among these that form of notice which went to ac- 
| complish this end in the fewest words and in the 
| most pointed terms. For this reason he gave the 

preference to the resolution as reported from the 
, Committee on Foreign Relations. It went to effect 

its object directly, and was unencumbered by con- 
| ditions of any sort. Mr. A., however, was ready, 

if this did not prevail, to go for the resolution which 

had been sent from the House of Representatives. 

Yet it was with great reluctance that he could bring 

himself to vote for the second clause of that resolu- 

tion. He objected to it because, if it meant any- 


| thing, it was intended to interfere with the rights 


and the discretion of the two parties in the present 
| controversy to renew or to pursue negotiation for 
| an amicable settlement of the difficulty. It seemed 
to Mr. A. that the American Congress could confer 
, no power on the Government to negotiate ; that 

power resided in the President of the United States 
| on one hand, and in the British Government on 
'the other. He admitted that this construction 
| might be placed on that resolution, and he knew 
| that it had been. It might be understood as say- 

ing, ‘‘Although the President recommends to us 
that notice should be given, and we confer on him 
the power to give such notice to England, yet we 
do it with reluctance, and we do it with a 
If the latter clause meant anything, it meant this. 
Certain'y the House could never intend to confer 
on the President the power to negotiate, and every 
one knew that they could not, under any circum- 
| stances, prevent negotiation if the President and 
the British Government desired it. The resolu- 
tion, then, was to be understood to mean this: 
*«Congress, by this resolution, do advise the Presi- 
dent and the British Government to negotiate.”’ If 
that was its meaning, then the second clause was 
mere surplusage, and, as such, Mr. A. protested 
against it; but still he was willing to vote for the 
whole resolution as it stood. 

The resolutions proposed in the form of an 
amendment by the Sonnind from Kentucky [Mr. 
|| CrirTENDEN] were, in his view, still more objec- 
_tionable, though his objection was directed more 
especially against the preamble. Mr. A, here read 
from Mr. Crrrrenpen’s preamble as follows: 

‘ With a view, therefore, that steps be taken for 
‘the abrogation of the said convention of the 6th 
‘ August, 1827, in the mode prescribed by its 2d 
‘article, and that the attention of the Governments 
‘of both countries may be the more earnestly and 
| ‘immediately directed to renewed efforts for the 


ee 
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« settlement of all their differences and disputes in 
* re spect to said territory.” ; 

To this language Mr. A. objected. 
with a view to commit the President that he should 
yote for the notice; it was not in the expectation 
of changing his course as to negotiation; that was 
a question he should submit to the President him- 
self; he could negotiate or not, at his discretion 
and at his peril. Mr. A. went on to read from the 
re solution: 

‘ That, in order to afford ampler time and oppor- 
‘tunity for the amicable settlement and adjustment 
‘ of all their differences and disputes in respect to 
‘said territory, said notice ought not to be given 
‘ till after the close of the present session of Con- 
‘ cress.” 

“To this clause he had yet more serious objec- 
sections. In the first place, he had unlimited con- 
fidence in the discretion of the President, and was 
willing to leave it discretionary with him to give 
the notice or to withhold it, at his pleasure. 
though he had implicit confidence in the Presi- 
dent’s discretion, he was willing to share with him 
the responsibility of giving the notice, and not only 
willing, but anxious, to do so. But if the resolu- 
tion proposed by the Senator from Kentucky, and 
which he had just read, should be adopted, then 
all Executive action in this matter during the pres- 
ent session of Congress must be put a stop to. 
There were a few measures which Chetietuie micht 
adopt, but they must be very limited in their ex- 
tent until we were set free from the obligations 
imposed upon us by the treaty of joint occupa- 
tion. 

Mr. A. said he was prepared to vote for the notice, 
but not with any purpose thereby either to retard 
or to forward negotiation. He should vote for it 
without any regard either to peace or war. ‘Those 
were matters which, as he conceived, should have 
no influence over his vote; they were matters en- 
tirely aside from the question. There was but one 
plain point presented to the Senate for its decision, 
and that was the simple question whether it was 
right, politic, and best for the interests of the coun- 


try to give the proposed notice for annulling the | 


treaty. This was the question, and the only ques- 
tion, on which the Senate was now called to act; 
it was the only question which should have been 
considered. 

And here permit him to say that the Senator from 
New Jersey, [Mr. Dayron,] the Senator from 
Maine, [Mr. Evans,] and the Senator from Mary- 
land, [Mr. Jounson,] the last of whom had so 
eloquently addressed the Senate yesterday, had 
each of them assumed high and manly ground. 
The Senator from New Jersey and the Senator 
from Maine doubted altogether of the policy of 
giving the proposed notice at this time, and, if their 
views were correct, they were bound to vote against 
it. This was the one and the only point to be con- 
sidered. Encumbrances he knew had been thrown 
around it, and a great deal had been said about 
compromise and about title, which had nothing to 
do with the question. The amendment of the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, offered to the resolutions 


of the Senator from Indiana, [Mr. Hannecan,] are | 


surfeited with compromises. Now, if a majority 


of the Senate were of the mind that there should | 
be a compromise, and that we should make a con- | 


cession of what we believed to be our rights for 
the sake of peace, and if they thought that the 
resolutions of the Senator from South Carolina 
were not sufficiently to the point, let gentlemen 


propose suitable amendments to them. Let them | 


either leave the President unshackled, or let them 
offer abstract and substantive resolutions advising 
him to a compromise. This would be a plain and 
open course; and the opinion of the Senate, if thus 
expressed, would have quite as much weight with 
the Executive as if it were contained in a clause 
attached to this resolution of notice. 

Sut the Senator from Maine [Mr. Evans] was 
much embarrassed by this difficulty He did not 
know what use the President intended to make of 
this notice if it was passed. He apprehended that 
the 54° 40’ men in the Senate, at the head of whom 
stood Mr. A.’s friend from Indiana, [Mr. Hanve- 
GAN,| who was considered on all hands as their 
leader, were willing to give the President what the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Haywoop} 
called a great moral weapon, that thereby he might 


enforce our rights to the whole of Oregon, from .. 


It was not 


But, > 
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California to the Russian line—from latitude 49° 
to 549 40’. The Senator from North Carolina 
{Mr. Haywoop] informed the Senate that the 
President denied this to be his intention, but wish- 
ed it in order to force a negotiation on the parallel 
of 49°, And the Senator from Maine, {Mr. 
Evans,] in reference to this construction of the 
President’s meaning, said that, in that view of the 
matter, the notice would not be so objectionable; 
but still he could not tell which of the two views 
was correct—whether the President wanted the 
notice for 54° 40', or whether he wanted it for 49°. 
Now, on this doubtful point, Mr. A. would ask 
leave to refer the Senator from Maine to the ex- 
press declaration of the President himself when 
speaking on this subject of notice. He thought 
the President’s language was so plain that it was 
impossible there should be any difference of opin- 
ion as to the construction that was to be put upon 
it. The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Hay- 
woop] assumed one construction, but the language 
itself carried quite another. Whether that Senator 
spoke with the tongue of the President or not, as 
to the meaning of this part of the Message, he 
thought there could be no difference between the 
49° men and the 54° 40’ men. What did the Pres- 
ident say ? 

** All attempts at compromise having failed, it 
‘becomes the duty of Congress to consider what 
* measures it may be proper to adopt for the secu- 
‘rity and protection of our citizens now inhabiting 
‘or who may hereafter inhabit Oregon, and for the 
‘maintenance of our just title to that territory. In 
‘adopting measures for this purpose, care should 
‘be taken that nothing be done to violate the stipu- 
‘lations of the convention of 1827, which is still in 
‘force. The faith of treaties, in their letter and 
‘spirit, has ever been, and, I trust, will ever be, 
‘scrupulously observed by the United States. 
‘Under that convention, a year’s notice is required 
‘to be given by either party to the other before 
‘the joint occupancy shall terminate, and before 
‘either can rightfully assert or exercise exclusive 
‘jurisdiction over any portion of the territory. 
‘ This notice it would, in my judgment, be proper 
‘to give; and I recommend that provision be made 
‘ by law for giving it accordingly, and terminating 
‘in this manner the convention of the 6th of Aug- 
‘ust, 1827.’’ 

It was precisely for the reason here given by the 
President that Mr. A. sustained this resolution for 
notice. It was that the treaty of 1818 might be 
removed out of the way; that all objections to ac- 
tion on the part of Congress might be put an end 
to. Hitherto, whenever it had been proposed to 
erect a Territorial Government in Oregon, to extend 
our laws over the territory, to establish a chain of 


military posts, and to create Indian agencies in | 


that country, the, advocates of these measures 
had been met upon the threshold by the argu- 
ment, that all these things were inconsistent 
with the treaty. Hence arose the necessity, if 
either party desired to extend their jurisdiction 
over either the whole ora part of the territory, of 
annulling the convention of 1818, and thus remov- 
ing all obstacles from their path. Mr. A. thought 
it a sufficient answer to the arzument of the Sena- 
tor from Maine [Mr. Evans] to remind him that, 
whether the President intended to assert the juris- 
diction of the United States, either now or here- 
after, to the whole or to any part of Oregon— 
whether only to the Columbia river, or up to 49°, 
or to the whole extent of 54° 40’—the necessity of 
annulling this treaty was as great in the one case 
as in the other. The Senator from Maine believed 
our title to be good as far as 49°, though he thoucht 


that beyond that line shadows, clouds, and dark- | 


ness rested upon it; though, on the whole, we had 
perhaps a better title than anybody else. Admit- 


ting all this to beso, still this notice was necessary | 


before we could assert and establish exclusive ju- 
risdiction to any part of the country, greater or 
less. ey 

Mr. A. went on to say, that he had long since 
come to the conclusion—a conclusion based on 
facts known to all—that the policy of the Senator 
from South Carolina, who advocatad what was 
called a “ wise and masterly inactivity”? in this 
matter, would not answer. We never should cet 
the country in that way before the lapse of half a 
century. The Senator’s policy was, if he under- 
stood it, to do just nothing—to make no move, to 
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enact no law, to hold out no encouragement to our 
citizens to settle there. This course had been al- 
ready tried. This was the course we had been 
pursuing from 1818 to 1840, when Mr. A.’s prede- 
cessor, the lamented Dr. Linn, had first moved in 
this business. This move had come from the 
farthest frontier of the West. At the ume he 
made it, there was not a solitary American settler 
in the territory. 1 
no agriculturists. 

Speeches and re 


We had no trappers, no traders, 
All these had come since. 

vorts made in Congress from 
1840 to °43 had been diligently distributed through-. 
out the West by western Senators; and the Rep- 
resentatives in the other House had called the at 
tention of the people of the West to the condition 
and advantages of this new territory. The first 
emigrants who ever went into that country for 
purposes of settlement and agriculture went from 
the western frontiers of the State of Missouri—and 
what had been their inducement? Mr. A. knew 
them well; he was personally acquainted with the 
men who went; and he knew that what they ex- 
pected had been that this Government would ex- 
tend over them the laws of the United States, that 
it would make to them donations in land, and 
would see that they were protected in their right 
and property. They had been taught to believe 
that it was an object with this Government to take 
possession of that territory, and they were just tli 
men to doit. It had been said that they were a 
tuated merely by a wild spirit of adventure; and 
that perhaps might have had its influence with 
some; but it was not this alone which carried them 
to Oregon. Wild as that spirit might be, it never 
could have induced them to encounter such danvers 
and difficulties as lay between their homes and this 
new country. Most of them went there to better 
their condition. Many of them were poor men 
with large families. ‘They expected ample grants 
of land, and they were willing to risk their live 
and encounter every privation and hardship that 
they might better their own condition, provide a 
home for their children, and carry out the policy 
of the Government. In 1843, the first company 
set out to cross the wilderness with the plough and 
the pruning hook in one hand, and with detensive 
weapons in the other. Since then this stream of 
emigration had constantly increased, and it was 
increasing at the present hour. But carry out the 
masterly inactivity of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, and this increasing stream would shortly 
dwindle down to asmall brook. Those brave and 
hardy pioneers who were now pouring over the 
mountains with their herds and flocks, would no 
longer be seen making their way through the wil 
deriess as soon as it should be understood that the 
protection of this Government was to be withheld, 
that they were to be left to their own resources, or 
obliged to become British subjects. Mr. A. spoke 
from knowledge when he said that from that tim: 
emigration would cease. Hence he concluded that 
the Senator’s ‘* masterly inactivity’? would no 
longer do. 

And here he would take occasion to remark, 
that, although when the Senator from North Car 
olina, who addressed the Senate a week ago, was 
speaking, Mr. A. had understood at the ume, as 
he believed all the members of the Senate did un- 
derstand, that the opinions he expressed were pre- 
tended by him to be those of the President of the 
United States, yet he could not, on reflection, refer 
to any particular expression from which he was 
justified in that conclusion; and he had since set 
tled down in the opinion that the Senator spoke 
not from the mouth of the President, but from doc- 
uments and from the record. He had put on the 
language of the President a different construction 
from that which his words seemed to others to bear; 
nor was this surprising, for we found that even the 
words of Holy Writ were viewed by men under very 


. different constructions, and hence the variety of re- 


ligious creeds. The Senator from North Carolina, 
when interrogated, had refused to answer. He 


| would not expressly say whether he spoke with 


the tongue of the President or not. But Mr. A. 
had attributed this, in part, to the manner in which 
the interrogatory had been put to him. He did 


/not altogether blame the Senator for refusing to 


answer when the interrogatories were put to him 
ina manner and with a tone of voice which he 
deemed exceptionable. From one of the expres- 
sions employed by the Senator, Mr. A. was led to 
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infer that the reason why he had not replied was, 
that he would not appear to answer even under 
constructive compulsion; for he had said that, out 
of doors, and when mildly requested, he would do 
things which he had considered somewhat humili- 
ating, but he would not do so when catechised in 
his place in the Senate. From the whole of what 
the Senator said, Mr. A. had, on reflection, been 
brought to the conclusion that he derived his in- 
formation from the same source as the Senators 
from Ohio and Indiana did. 

Mr. A. said he must here be allowed to vo back 
to the beginning, and to refer for a moment to the 
views which had been contained in the Baltimore 
resolutions, because they were in reality the foun- 
dation of this whole proceeding. He did not refer 


to these resolutions with any attempt to show that | 


they were binding on the Senator from Maine, 
[Mr. Evans,| the Senator from New Jersey, [Mr. 
Davron,| or the Senator from Maryland, [Mr. 
Jonnson,] nor that they were binding on the 
masses of the Democratic party; but he did be- 
lieve that, on every principle of rood morals, those 
resolutions were bindine on the members of the 
convention, and on those who were its nominees. 
The declaration of that convention was, in sub- 
stance, that our title to the whole of Oregon was 
clear and unquestionable. 

Now, Mr. A. insisted that the President of the 
United States, and the Vice President, or, if the 
liberty would be allowed him, that James K. 
Polk and George M. Dallas, were bound by that 
resolution, because, if they differed from it in sen- 
timent, common honesty required them to inform 
the convention of that fact, and to decline the 
Was not this right? Would any 
rentleman dissent from it? Hence it was that the 
Senators from Indiana and Ohio had alluded to the 
convention in that connexion. Though the reso- 
lutions at Baltimore were not binding on the Sena- 
tor from Maine, any more than the New Testament 
was binding on a Mussulman, or the Westminster 
Confession of Divines on a Methodist or Baptist, 
still, if they accepted the nomination, but dissent- 
ed from the resolutions, they ought to have stated 
the fact and civen their reasons, 

Mr. A. admitted that the great masses of the 


nomination, 


Democratic party were not bound by all those re- | 


solutions. When a man joined a political party, 
or joined a church, thourh there might be in the 
tenets of that party or that church some which 
seemed objectionable to him, he weighed the whole 
, and if, on the whole, he believed the creed of 
that party or church to be better than that of any 
other, he might conclude to join it, thouch he had 
hiections to some of its opinions, So, if Mr. 
A. believed the Democratic party to be sound in 
its doctrines, or,on the whole, better than the narty 
opposed to it, he would join it. Yet he did not 
thereby bind himself to adopt every opinion it 
might put forth. On this ground it was that he 
held that the masses of the democracy were re- 
leased fram the oblication of resolutions passed at 
Baltimore. But the President of the Senate, and 
the President of the United States, having accepted 


. 
still o 


the nominations of the convention there assembled, 
which convention had put forth these resolutions, 
were certainly, in common honesty, bound by 
them. Hence the known ground taken by the 
President, in the fact of his accepting the nomina- 
tion, taken in connexion with the language of his 
Message, and the language of his Inaugural, left 
no doubt as to what his opinions really were. And 
who could think for a moment that the President 
would sacrifice rights which he had himself pro- 
nounced to be clear and unquestionable, and he a 
Democratic President? If the President could do 
this, then Mr. A. had no clear notions of right and 
wrong. If he had been appointed guardian over 
a ward, and his ward had a clear title to certain 
lands which were claimed by a third party, he 
would put it to the common sense and common 
honesty of all men whether he should not be dere- 
lict to the sacred duty he owed to the fatherless, if 
he vielded up a half or a quarter of the land. Then, 
if the President of the United States, in the very 
first act of his official life, had declared our title to 
Oregon to be clear and unquestionable, and the 
people were fast going into Oregon to consummate 
that title by actual possession, how could he now 
go back from that ground and relinquish the terri- 
tory by compromise? When the people of the 
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West heard his declaration on this subject, the 
| whole Democratic party, as one man, and large 
masses of the Whig party also, threw up their 
caps, and huzzaed for Polk and Dallas. His dee- 
laration was hailed and sanctioned by the Demo- 
cratic presses everywhere, and by numerous pub- 
lic meetings. The declaration was three times 
reiterated in the course of his Message. 
clause of it he declared that our tide to the whole 
of Oregon was the best in ,existence. Then he 
says: 

‘* With this conviction, the proposition of com- 
‘ promise which had been made and rejected was, 
‘by my direction, subsequently withdrawn, and 
‘our title to the whole Oregon territory asserted, 
‘and, as is believed, maintained by irrefragable 
‘ facts and arguments.”’ 

In another place he holds similar language. But, 
not content with three times declaring the clearness 
of our title, the President, in his Message, made a 
further declaration, which the Senator from North 
Carolina did not dwell upon, and in which he 
carried the matter to the extremest point: 

‘* Near a quarter of a century ago, the principle 
was distinctly announced to the world, in the 
Annual Message of one of my predecessors, ‘that 
the American continents, by the free and inde- 
pendent condition which they have assumed and 
maintain, are henceforth not to be considered as 
subjects for future colonization by any European 
Power.’ This principle will apply with greatly 
increased force, should any European Power at- 
tempt to establish any new colony in North 
America. In the existing circumstances of the 
world, the present is deemed a proper occasion to 
reiterate and reaffirm the principle avowed by 
Mr. Monroe, and to state my cordial concurrence 
in its wisdom and sound policy. The re-assertion 
of this principle, especially in reference to North 


. 
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‘ America, is at this day but the promulgation of a | 


‘policy which no European Power should cherish 
‘the disposition to resist.’’ 

Now, Mr. A. understood this to be an assertion 
by the President that neither England nor any oth- 
er Power would be permitted to colonize on this 
continent; that it was not open for colonization to 
any. Whether in this language he referred to 
Orecon or not, Mr. A. could not undertake to say, 
thouch he believed that that was the only part of 
the continent at present free and unoccupied. Did 
he mean Oregon? or did he mean California? Did 
he mean to say that we should yield up part of 
Oregon for the express purpose of European colo- 
nization? Mr. A. could not for a moment believe 
it. Did he mean to inelude Mexico? And to de- 
clare that she should not transfer California to 
either England or France? That this Government 
would forbid her to do so? If so, then he went a 
step beyond Mr.. A.; but the moment any portion 
of Oregon should be ceded for the purpose of Eu- 
ropean colonization, every honest man in the coun- 
try would repudiate the deed. 

‘Tt was very unpleasant for Mr. A. to dwell on 
these topics. He acknowledged that he entertained 
on these subjects the same views which had been 
put forth by the Senator from Indiana, the Senator 
from Ohio, and the residue of the small corporal’s 
enard who were the 54° 40’ men on the floor of 
the Senate. If their number were still smaller—if 


they were but two; nay, if they were but one, and | 
Mr. A. stood alone, it would be to hima matter of | 


but small consequence. But he would leave this 
part of the subject. If he believed, as some Sena- 
tors did, that the President desired this notice to 
enforce or to induce the surrender of any portion of 
Oregon, it would be with him the strongest possi- 
ble areument against the measure; nay, he should 


much prefer the ‘masterly inactivity” of the Sen- | 


ator from South Carolina. In that case inactivity 
would be wise and masterly. 
we should certainly lose five and a half degrees of 


latitude, and by the other we could lose no more. | 
In this sentiment I believe my friend from Indiana || 


[Mr. Hawweean] fully concurs with me. 
Mr. Hawnecan nodded assent. 
Mr. Atrcmison said he did not intend to go into 


the question of title; that had been well and fully | 


argued by the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Calhoun,| when Secretary of State; by the gentle- 
man now in the Department of State, [Mr. Buchan- 
an,] as well as by the distinguished Senator from 
‘ New York, (Mr. Dicxiyson,] who had so ably 
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argued it the other day. Mr. A should do himseis 


great injustice if he attempted a task which had 
been so well performed. 

A very proper inquiry would be, to what portion 
_of Oregon we were entitled; because to that extey: 
we ought to assert our rights. If he thought that 
England had a better title than we to any portion 
of the territory, he would let her have it; but not 

if her title was doubtful; sooner than surrender ay 
inch of it to her on a doubtful title, he would go t 
war. 

A question had been raised here as to the pro- 
priety of discussing here the British title. He 
would not say how far this might be proper. He 
did not profess to be very competent to form an 
opinion when so high authorities differed; but, for 
himself, he should think it highly proper that Sen- 

ators should discuss it. Certainly, he would much 
_ rather that they should do so than throw out hints 
that, if they only dared to do it, and public opin- 
ion would permit them, and they should not be 
charged with being British Whigs, they could show 
the British title to be as clear as a sunbeam. He 
approved the manly course pursued by the Sena- 
tor from Maine, [Mr. Evans,] though he did not 
| presume to pass an opinion. He held it to be a 
solemn duty of a Senator, if he, on examination, 
came to the conclusion that England had a better 
title to the whole or any portion of the territory 
than we had, to enlighten the Senate and the coun- 
try on the subject, lest we should be led into an 
unjust war. The motto, to ask nothing but what 
is right and to submit to nothing that is wrong, 
should be engraven in letters of gold, and always 
acted on. He could not but approve the course of 
' the Senator from Maine, though very high author- 
ity could be pleaded on the other side. A distin- 
vuished Senator had said that his tonrue should 
be blistered in his mouth before it should utter a 
word against our title while it was under negotia- 
tion. The Senator might be right; Mr. A. would 
not undertake to pass judgment between them; but 
for himself, if he believed the English title to be 
better than our own, his tongue should be blistered 
in his mouth before he should say a word to de- 
prive her of her just right. He should consider 
himself as doing his duty while speaking in de- 
fence of her title. He should hold it to be a duty 
to his country to prevent her, so far as he could, 
from rushing into an unrighteous war. He threw 
out these views with all deference to the better 
judgment of other more able and experienced Sena- 
tors. They involved a question in morals; and he 
did not think himself much skilled in questions of 
that sort. 

The President declared our title to be clear and 
unquestionable to the ‘whole of Oregon.” But 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Haywoop] 
raised a question as to what was the * whole of 
Oregon.’? This was rather a new question. They 
had been in the habit, in the West, of calling all 
that tract of country lying between the Rocky 
mountains and the Pacific ocean, and between Cal- 
ifornia and the Russian possessions, Oregon. He 
believed all the modern maps laid it down as such, 
| though he had not examined particularly. 

But the Senator from North Carolina had also 
said that the President would compromise on 49°, 
and he went on to make a plausible argument to 
show that this was so because the President had 
actually offered to compromise on that line. But, 
if Mr. A. understood the President, he said that 
| that offer had been made against his better judg- 

ment, and only out of deference to the acts of his 
| predecessors; and that he had on that ground con- 
| ducted the negotiation with a view to compromise. 
This was the excuse he offered to the American 
people for making the offer. But when the offer 
' was withdrawn, then he spoke in the language of 
exultation, as if he was relieved from an oppres- 
sive load of responsibility. He spoke then like the 
President of the United States, or, as his friend 
near him suggested, like Old Hickory. And it 
| seemed some source of self-gratulation that, though 
he had offered 49°, yet he had not gone quite as 
‘far as some of his’ predecessors, but had refused 
to accompany it with the navigation of the Colum- 
| bia river, (“ the navigation of an unnavigable riv- 
| er,’? as the Senator from Maine called it.) The 
| President says: 
|“ With this conviction, the proposition of com- 
i ‘ promise which had been made and rejected was, 
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‘by my direction, subsequently withdrawn, and 
‘our tite to the whole Oregon territory asserted, 
sand, as is believed, maintained by irrefragable | 
‘facts and arguments. , 

«“ The civilized world will see in these proceed- 
‘jngs a spirit of liberal concession on the part of 
‘the United States, and this Government will be 
‘ relieved from all responsibility which may follow 
‘ the failure to settle the controversy.”?_ 

Did he not speak with exultation of having with- | 
drawn the offer, and affirmed our title to the whole 
territory ? ; ris 

But the Senator from North Carolina said, in sub- 
stance, (as well as Mr. A. recollected his speech, ) 
that if the President had claimed any portion 
of the territory beyond the latitude of 49°, he 
would have degraded himself and dishonored his 
eountrv. But, what was worst of all, he had at- 
tempted to prove this. The President said he had 
made the offer of 49° in deference to his predeces- 
sors; but, if this had been a new question, he would 
not have done it. Mr. A. would not here go into 
a history ef what his predecessors had done, but 
he would lay down one clear principle of the law 
of evidence. And he did not see why a clear prin- 
ciple applying to the rights of persons, did not ap- 
ply with equal truth and justice to the rights of 
nations. The prineiple was this: that a proposi- 
tion of A to B to settle a dispute between them 
could not be given in evidence when they came into 
court to try their rights; and this applied as well to 
real as to personal property. Such was the law; 
and if it was founded in justice, why did it not ap- 
ply to nations? If, in efforts to settle a national 
dispute inan amicable manner, propositions should 
be made by one nation to the other, could it prop- 
erly be said that the proposing nation was bound 
by that offer afterwards? He thought not. But 
if the President was bound to accept the parallel of 
49° because his predecessors had offered it, then 
he must be bound also to yield the navigation of 
the Columbia river. If he was bound by a part he 
was bound by the whole. 

If Mr. A. recollected right, in the correspondence 
which preceded the conventions of 1818, and in 
1824 and 1826, propositions offered by both par- 
ties were subsequently withdrawn, under a protest 
that the offer should not affect their rights there- 
after. ‘This made the argumentfor Mr. A. stronger, 
and that for the Senator from North Carolina 
weaker. 

3ut the same Senator took other ground, which 
he argued more plausibly. He said that, by the 
treaty of Utrecht, the line of 49° was established 
asa boundary. It was some time since Mr. A. 
had examined the history of that treaty, but he | 
had looked into the treaty itself the last evening. || 
He found that the line of 499 was not mentioned 
in the treaty at all. If it had been, there would 
have been no need of appointing commissioners 
to preseribe’’ the line. There was no evidence 
that this had ever been done. Mr. Greenhow, 
who stated this, held a respectable position in the 
State Department, and had been furnished with 
the amplest means of investigation; and, in his 
work, he asserted that there was no proof that this 
line ever was prescribed as the treaty directed. 
He proved this conclusively, both positively and 
negatively; and held it a mistake in Mr. Monroe 
and others to suppose that it had been. 

But, after all, what was the amount of his ar- 
cument? Suppose the line was run, and that it 
extended to the ocean: did it not show the arro- 
ganee, the superlative arrogance of England, to 
claim territory south of that line? England was a 
party to the treaty of Utrecht, and must have been 
aware of all its provisions. If the argument of the 
Senators from Maine and Maryland was correct, 
what hecame of the English title south of the line 
of 499? Yet some Senators insisted that she had 
atitle to the territory south of 49°, and that we 
ought to surrender it to her for the sake of the 
peace of the world. 

_ The argument was good thus far. It was a fair 
inference from the treaty of 1819, that because the 
parallel of 49°, which was our boundary with 
Great Britain, ran from the Lake of the Woods 
to the Rocky mountains, that there it stopped: 
then we agreed to the joint oceupancy of the whole 
territory beyond the mountains, leaving the title 
in abeyance, and beyond the mountains the par- | 
ues were thrown on their original rights to the 
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whole. Mr. A. agreed with the Senator from 
Michigan, [Mr. Cass,] when he declared that he 
was unable to see why this particular line of 49° 
north was offered as a compromise boundary. The 
sole reason could not be that it was our boundary 
east of the mountains, and that we held the ecoun- 
try south of that line by contiguity: for with so 
creat a mountain-barrier in the way, none could 
contend that contiguity alone could give title; but 
if it did, contiguity ran as well from south to north 
as from east to west; and if so, the country north 
of California belonged as much to Spain by con- 
tiguity as the country north of 49°, and west of the 
mountains belonged by contiguity to Eneland. 
We claimed the whole country under the Spanish 
title, as well as by our own right of discovery. 
The Senator from Maine tried to shake our title 
from discovery and settlement by saying that Mr 
Astor, who settled at the mouth of the Columbia, 
was in partnership with a British subject from 


+ Canada; but Mr. Greenhow stated that the creater 


part of those who settled Astoria were Americans, 
and that none were Canadians but the trappers. 
Sut supposing that they were all Canadiaris, and 
that the settlement, therefore, according to the Sen- 
ator, might as well be called a British settlement 
as an American, was it not a little strange that 
England should send out a ship-of-war to capture 
her own post, and should return to us at the peace 
a British settlement which we never possessed ? 
England herself had answered the Senator’s argu- 
ment. 

The Senator from Maine admitted that our title 
was czood to the Columbia valley; but if so, why stop 
at 49°, for the northernmost waters of the Colum- 
bia had their source as far north as 53°? Here, 
then, we lost four degrees. But more than that, by 
establishing the line of 49° we should lose twenty- 
nine-thirtieths of Vancouver’s Island, which was 
the most important portion of the whole territory, 
and indeed of the whole northwest coast. Now. Mr. 
A. had thought that if there was any strength in 
the argument of the Senator from New York, [Mr. 
Drx,} it was in that part of it which established the 
Spanish title to Vancouver’s Island. The Span- 
iards were the first who discovered it, the first who 
surveyed it, and the first who occupied it. If they 
had a title to any part of the coast, it was to Van- 
couver’s Island. 

Mr. A. then repeated that he could see no rea- 
son why our title was to stop at the 49th degree. 
If England had any valid title to Frazer’s river 
—if she could show any better title to that valley 
than we could, why let us yield it up to her. There 
did not, however, exist the slightest color of title 
on the side of Great Britain to the Frazer-river 
country. Our title in our own right and as the 
grantees of Spain is complete here and without a 
flaw. The valley of Frazer’s river is enveloped 
between the Columbia on the east and the deeply- 
channelled seacoast on the west, to both of which 
That river itself discharges into the 
narrow bay behind Vancouver’s Island, as the Sus- 
quehannah, Potomac, and other rivers, are received 
by the inland Chesapeake. The desultory trip 
made by Sir Alexander Mackenzie, in which he 
crossed this river near the 54th decree, and return- 
ing to England, reported himself as having dis- 
covered the upper Columbia, amounts to nothing. 
The river was identified, navigated, and named by 
Frazer in 1812, during the war, and no exception 
was made in the general restoration made to us by 
England in 1818. England never claimed any title 
to this coast or the streams debouching through it 
either against Spain or the United States prior to 
the Spanish concession to us. The title to the 
coast carries with it the streams and the country 
drained by them as far as the highlands from which 
they flow. England has here as well as elsewhere 
in Oregon a temporary right to free trade with the 
natives conceded to her by Spain and the United 
States, and no more. Whatever settlement the 
English fur companies may at any time have 
formed either here or elsewhere beyond the Rocky 
mountains, are stipulated to be only for the con- 
venience of trade, and to give no right of perma- 
nent occupancy. 

With these views of our title which he had, Mr. 


| A. would not yield up one inch of it, for he thought 


with the President that our title to the whole was 
the best in the world, and he would spend the last 
drop of blood and the last dollar in the United 
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States treasury before he would yield up any por- 
tion of it without a just and fair equivalent. In 
the way of trade, indeed, after England acknow- 
ledged our title, he would be willing to take a very 
small equivalent; ana if we had the constitutional 
power to surrender up to her two-and-a-half de- 
grees of latitude, he would say, let her take it. 

But the Senator from Maine seemed to him to 
come very reluctantly to the conclusion that our 
title might run by possibility half a degree north of 
49°, Yet, by the Nootka treaty, it did extend up to 
Nootka Sound, and the Senator, in his magna- 
nimity, had intimated that he would suggest to our 
negotiators to claim up to that pot, Mr. A. 
thanked the honorable Senator for that much. 

But the Senator from North Carolina had inti- 
mated that this whole Oregon question had been 
gotten up for the purpose of putting little men into 
great places; or, in other words, of making great 
men out of littl ones. Now, he would ask that 
gentleman whether he did not think it possible that 
this proceeding might have originated in higher 
motives? For Mr. A.’s own part, he would never 
yield one inch of our territory to make a line of 
Presidents that should extend for a thousand years, 
and he was unwilling to impute base motives to 
honorable men. He was hiunself no man’s man. 
When the Democratic party presented to him aman 
of high character, pure morals, and sound princi 
ples, he yielded him his support, and he expeeted 
still to do it, whether his course was governed by 
the resolutions of the Baltimore convention or not, 
Mr. A. went to that convention with no party con- 
nexions—he held himself aloof from such tics; 
his State had taken the matter in hand, and she 
had delegates there consisting of as pure and hon- 
orable men as any that his State contained. Bat 
the Senator from North Carolina had said that 
that convention was made up of factionists led on 
by demagogues: if so, no good was to be expect- 
ed from it, and if we lost the whole of Oregon it 
was what we well deserved. A great political 
party who would select and send up representa- 
tives from every part of this country to be led hy 
factionists and demagogues, deserved nothing brut 
loss and defeat. But Mr. A., for one, could not 
believe that such had been the fact. 

The Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. THay- 
woop,| continued Mr. A., asked, ** Where will you 
evo fora President??? And it was well answered by 
my friend from Indiana, who said, * To the ranks 
of the people.” ‘Ah, (replied the Senator,) will you 
roamong the shoemakers and the cobblers for your 
President? They are no more qualified for such a 
station than a blacksmith is to make a watch.”’ 
Now, Lam no demagogue, but | have always been 
taught to have the highest regard for the intelli- 
gence of the people—for mechanics, and all those 
whoearn their bread by labor. Among them are 
many who have adorned society; many who lave 
in their day been the ornaments of the world, 
Men taken from the ranks of the people have sled 
a lustre upon humanity. Among the ancients, if 
I recollect, the name of Andronicus stands conspic- 
uous—a man elevated from a garden to a throne. 
He acquitted himself as well with a crown upon 
his head, as he did with a spade in his hand. A 
distinguished Roman, Cincinnatus, was several 
times taken from the plough to lead the armies 
of the Republic. He was invested with the su- 
preme command. There are numerous examples 
where men have been taken from the ranks of the 
people and placed in the highest offices. Is notthe 
history of the world crowded with examples? Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, the poor Corsican, boasted him- 
self one of the people. The Marshals of France, 
who led armies to victory, were taken from the 
ranks of the soldiery. Sir, if that sentiment had 
come from the other side of the house I should not 
have been so much surprised as | am when | hear 
it coming from a Democratic Senator. 

I had intended to say something about war. Sir, 
it devolves on England—and I wish to impress it 
upon Senators on the other side that it devolves on 
England—to relinquish her pretensions for the sake 
of peace. We are not to make all the sacrifices, 
and she to make none. [If her title is not clear and 
unquestionable, it devolves upon her to yield in 
order to preserve the peace of the world. But 
they tell us: Take care what you do—better to 
sacrifice rights, unprofitable rights, than to involve 

i Sir, it was said by the Sen- 
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ator from Kentucky, [Mr. Crirrenpen,] and 
wisely said, in relation to this matter, that the 
man who would rashly involve the country in a 
war would assume a responsibility that would sink 
a navy. I have to answer, that the man who 
would sacrifice the rights of his country would as- 
sume a responsibility that would sink a world. I 
heard the Senator from Georgia (Mr. Berrien] 
make an expression of this kind in the early part 
of the session, and it is one in which I heartily 
concur, that the man who counsels his country- 
men to go to war unnecessarily would obtain the 
infamous renown of Erostratus. To this I sub- 
But | say further, that the man who coun- 
sels the surrender of the rights of his country to 
purchase peace, an inglorious peace, earns for him- 
selfa more infamous renown, and will receive it, 
than Erostratus. 

Sir, there is one other remark. Oregon can but 
he lost in two ways: one is by negotiation, and the 
other is by masterly inactivity. I will not dwell 
upon the first point, for I do not anticipate that it 
will be resorted to. As I have the utmost confi- 
dence in the President, I confidently believe that 
he will not deceive his friends. It may be lost 
ly inactivity. From this time forward let it be 
understand that Congress is to stand still in re- 
gard to Oregon; that our citizens in Oregon are not 
to receive the benefit of our laws; that they are not 
to have the 


scribe. 


protection of our soldiers; in every 
point of view, that we are to proceed upon the 
platform of non-action: what will be the effect? 
The inhabitants there must have a government: 
our people, above all others under the sun, are 
wedded to government and law. Leave them to 
, and they will form a government: and 
what will be the result as to us? Patriotism, on 
the one hand, the ties that bind a man to the coun- 
try which gave him birth, placed in one scale, and 
the inducements that will be, and are now, held 
out by some of their leading men, and by Dr. Me- 
Laughlin and others of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, for the formation of an independent Govern- 
ment, placed in the other, and how will they likely 
he determined? Will they not say: “Our coun- 
try has ceased to give us protection; she has given 
us no laws; she has given us no soldiers for our 
protection. Aftera while, when we shall have in- 
creased and multiplied, and filled the fertile valleys 
of Oregon with population; when we shall have 
covered her mountains with our flocks and herds; 
when our rivers shall be covered with vessels bear- 
ing commerce; then the Government of the United 
States will be willing enough to extend over us her 
jurisdiction; they will be ready enough to send us 
governors, judges, marshals, and sheriffs, to con- 
trol us; they will be ready enough to establish 
custom-houses and give us officers of customs, to 
send us surve yors and establish land offices, and 
appoint land agents to sell to the highest bidder 
our domain; they will be ready enough to do all 
this. Is it not better, therefore, that we now de- 
clare ourselves independent? Does not the head 
of the Tludson Bay Company tell us that England 
will assist in maintaining our independence? Have 
not the French offered the same thine? Have they 
not assured us that each settler shall possess a 
principality of land if we place ourselves under 
the shield of their protection? Place patriotism 
in the one scale, and these inducements in the other, 
and I leave it to Senators to judge which scale will 
kick the beam. And, as the Senator from Maine 
{Mr. Evans] said the other day, California will 
follow, and 1m the course of less than fifty years 
they will have strength enough, they will have al- 
lies and friends enough, to enable them to carry 
their possessions from the Russian line to the Isth- 
mus of Darien. Sir, I may be wrong, but I think 
that the Senator from Maine foreshadowed what 
will take place. The question presents itself thus: 
if the country west of the mountains is desirable, 
is worth preserving, is necessary to the strength, 
the glory, and the power of this country, we 
must have it; we must keep up a stream of emi- 
gration, a constant stream, ~ induce, by every 
possible means, a continuance of patriotism in the 
breasts of the settlers; we must countenance them, 
and make them feel that they are in immediete 
connexion with this Government. And if we do 
this, we shall preserve that vast territory, and shall 
make it a permanent and undivided portion of this 
great Republic. 
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HARBORS AND RIVERS. 


REMARKS OF MR. THOMASSON, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
February 26, 1346. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union on the bill making appro- 
priations for certain Rivers and Harbors— 


Mr. THOMASSON addressed the Committee 
as follows: 

Mr. Cuarrman: Although somewhat indisposed, 
IT embrace the earliest opportunity of replying to 
the denunciations which several gentlemen have 
made of the item in this bill, authorizing the Ex- 
ecutive of the General Government to purchase 
the stock held by individuals in the Louisville and 
Portland canal. It will be most convenient, how- 
ever, first to notice the questions directly before 
the committee, and the different positions assumed 
by some of the gentlemen who have preceded me 
in this debate. 

The proposition of the gentleman who spoke 
last, [Mr. Jounson, of Tennessee,] to amend the 
pending amendment by adding appropriations to 
improve the tributary streams of the Tennessee 
river, cannot receive my support, for these rea- 
sons: that we have no survey of the streams, nor 
are we furnished with any specifications or esti- 
mates of what the improvements contemplated will 
cost. It is not even asserted that, as far as the 
proposed improvements are to be made on these 
tributaries, they are not local instead of national 
objects, nor are any reasons offered for making an 
exception in their favor. But it is not for the gen- 
Ueman from Tennessee, [Mr. Jounson,] nor any 
other member, to expect support for a proposition 
of amendment, accompanied by declarations of 
uncompromising hostility to the principle of the 
bill. . That gentleman has depicted in strong terms 
the danger of oppression, bankruptcy, and ruin, 
to the Government, if this mode of expending 
money becomes a fixed practice; and he calls upon 
the Democratic party (as several others have he- 
fore called upon that party) to re-establish the 
orthodox Democratic creed—** No appropriations 
for internal improvement !”’ 

If the estimates of the Secretary of the Treasur 
be correct, we shall have surplus revenue snetahs 
on the ensuing fiscal year to meet two such bills as 
this; so that there can be no danger of want of 
funds at present. 

I cordially join in the call upon gentlemen to 
define their positions. My opinion is, that those 
who oppose internal improvements are ultra De- 
mocratic; at any rate the country should know who 
are for and who against such improvements. There 
is, to say the least of it, manifest impropriety in 
advocating one doctrine before our constituents, 
and acting upon another here. 

The great exponent of the present dominant 
party, the lamented President Jackson, approved 
bills based upon the same principle as this fn, and 
expressly recognised the right to make appropria- 
tions where the object tended to the general wel- 
fare, and was obviously national in its character. 
If this reasonable position, however, is now to be 
abandoned, and one more contracted and abstract- 
ed is to be substituted, as an ultimatum, by those 
who profess to follow in the footsteps of their 
illustrious chief, it is due to all concerned, and 
especially to their hitherto mistaken friends, to be 
informed of that determination. 

The gentleman last up, [Mr. Jonnson,] the gen- 
tleman from Alabama, [Mr. Payne,] and the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Ruert,] after 
defining their party creed—seeming to fear that 
individual necessity may affiliate the rank and file— 
resorted, as is usual in such cases, to high-wrougcht 
descriptions of a violated Constitution. And it 
struck me at the time as an extremely unkind cut 
of the last named gentleman, [Mr. Ruert,] to 
charge the western wing of his party not only with 
being unmoved by the reasoning of himself and 
southern friends, but with vying with their politi- 
cal opponents in reiterated efforts to incorporate 
the system of internal improvements upon the 
functions of the General Government. ut the 


gentleman deceives himself, if he doubts the loy- 
alty to the Constitution of either party in the West: 
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| be necessary to remind them of their fealty to that 


sacred instrument. 

That gentleman begs the question in statino 
that we of the West claim that our rivers stand in 
a relation to the General Government different 


from that of the navigable streams bordering oy, 


the Atlantic, because of the provisions of the or. 
dinance of 1787, and the magnitude and uses of 
those rivers. We desire no misunderstandins 
upon this subject. We claim that the ordinance 
of 1787 was but a renewal of the law of the land 
and general usage, secured by the treaty of 1763, 
and that it merely recognised pre-existing national 
rights, and sanctioned their enlarged exercise, by 
declaring that the carrying places between th; 
navigable waters of the Mississippi and the &;, 
Lawrence should be common highways. > 
Through the whole of the gentleman’s remarks 
there is evidently what, in legal parlance, is termed 
a negative pregnant; that is, that if itcan be shown 
that the proprietary right to our western rivers is 


|in the General Government, then to apprepeiite 


money to improve them is constitutional. Now, 
I undertake to say, that before our Government ac- 


quired any rights in the — the Mississippi 


river was a common highway, made so by treaty 
stipulation, and so treated by the nations whose 


| subjects had occasion and right to use the same; 


that the General Government has acquired a pro- 


| prietary right, and that right has never been parted 


| with. 
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Now for the proof. The seventh article of 
the treaty between England, France, and Spain, 
concluded at Paris the 10th of February, 1763, is 
in the following words : 

“In order to re-establish peace on solid and 
‘durable foundations, and to remove forever ali 
subjects of dispute with regard to the limits of 
the British and French territories on the conti- 
nent of America, it is agreed that, for the future, 
the confines between the dominions of his Bri- 
tannic Majesty and those of his most Christian 
Majesty in that part of the world, shall be fixed 
irrevocably by a line drawn along the middle of 
the river Mississippi, from its source to the river 
Iberville, and from thence, by a line drawn along 
the middle of this river and the lakes Maurepas 
and Pontchartrain, to the sea; and, for this pur- 
pose, the most Christian King cedes in full right, 
and guaranties to his Britannic Majesty the river 
and port of the Mobile, and everything which he 
possesses, or ought to possess, on the left side 
of the river Mississippi, (except the town of 
New Orleans, and the island in which it is sit- 
uated, which shall remain to France;) provided 
that the navigation of the river Mississippi shell 
be equally free, as well to the subjects of Great 
Britain as to those of France, in its whole breadth 
and length, from its source to the sea; and ex- 
pressly that part which is between the said island 
‘ of New Orleans and the bank of that river, as 
well as the passage both in and out of its mouth. 
It is further stipulated, that the vessels belong- 
ing to the subjects of either nation shall not be 
stopped, visited, or subjected to the payment of 
any duty whatsoever. The stipulations inserted 
‘in the fourth article in favor of the inhabitants of 
‘ Canada shall also take place with regard to the in- 
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| * habitants of the countries ceded by this article.” 


This right to navigate evidently was intended to 


‘extend to the navigable tributaries, as well as to 


the Mississippi proper; for such a construction 
is presumed by many to be sustained by inter- 
national law. 

The twentieth article of the same treaty has the 


| following, viz: 


‘His Catholic Majesty cedes and guaranties 


Sin full right to his Britannic Majesty, Florida, 


‘with Fort St Augustine, and the bay of Pensa- 


© cola; as well as all that Spain possesses on the 


‘continent of North America to the east or to the 
‘ southeast of the river Mississippi; and, in gen- 


“eral, everything that depends on the said coun- 


‘tries and lands, with the sovereignty, property, 
‘ possession, and all rights acquired by treaties or 


'* otherwise, which the Catholic King and Crown 
Sof Spain have had till now over the said coun- 


‘tries, lands, places, and their inhabitants: So 


'« that the Catholic King cedes and makes over the 


‘ whole to the said King and to the Crown of Great 
‘ Britain, and that in the most ample manner and 
‘ form.’’ 
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Let it be noted that England only acquires by 


this section ownership of the soil to the river Mis- 
sissippi, so that the river itself continued to belong 
to the other party above the river Iberville. There- 
fore the General Government, by the Louisiana 
treaty, acquired the proprietary right to the Mis- 
sissippi river. After the navigation of the river 
had been settled by the treaty, it was wholly im- 
material who was proprietor, but as showing what 
the Continental Congress treated as our western 
limit. The language in the 5th section of the ordi- 
nance of 1787 is referred to as follows, viz: ‘* The 
‘western State in the said territory shall be bound- 
‘ed by the Mississippi, the Ohio, and Wabash 
‘ rivers.”” 

The next question is, Has the General Govern- 
ment divested itself of the proprietary right thus 
acquired? It may be said that the admission into 
the Union of the States bordering upon the river, 
is a recognition of their exclusive jurisdiction to 
the extent of their boundaries defined by their con- 
stitutions. Let us first examine the facts. The 
constitutions of Missouri and Arkansas define 
their State boundaries as running ** with the middle 
of the main channel of the Mississippi river.’? The 
constitution of Illinois says, ‘‘ to the middle of the 
Mississippi.”” That of the State of Mississinpi 
uses the terms “ beginning on, running to, wad 
thence up the Mississippi,’’ clearly not embracing 
the river. That of Louisiana uses the language, 
“to the river Mississippi, thence down the said 
river to the river Iberville,’’ evidently not em- 
bracing the river Mississippi from where it strikes, 
to the river Iberville. Kentucky and Tennessee, 
by the cessions of Virginia and North Carolina, go 
only to the river. 


Thus it is seen that there isa large portion of the | 


Mississippi not within the chartered limits of the 
States respectively bordering thereon; and it is 
manifest, that the States embracing portions of the 
river did so with a view to jurisdiction over civil 
and criminal transactions, and not as a right to 
interfere with the water, or to establish any control 
over, or limitation of, the general navigation. 

Let us next examine the facts as relates to the 
Ohio river. 
ed territorial rights from sea to sea; asa colony of 
Great Britain she was restricted in boundary to the 


east side of the Mississippi river by the treaty of | 


1763; by her act of 1776, establishing Kentucky 
county, the call for boundary is, ‘ to begin on the 
Ohio, at the mouth of Great Sandy Creek.” The 
resolution of Virginia of the 2d January, 1781, au- 
thorizing the cession of her northwestern territory 
to the United States has the following reservation, 
viz: ** That all the remaining territory of Virgi- 
‘nia included between the Atlantic ocean and the 
* southeast side of the river Ohio, and the Maryland, 
‘Pennsylvania, and North Carolina boundaries, 
‘shall be guarantied to the Commonwealth of Vir- 
‘ginia by the said United States.” 


This is followed by the ordinance of Congress | 


of 1787, for the regulation of the Northwestern 
territory, to which the gentleman has referred. The 
following is a part of the fourth article: «* The navi- 
‘gable waters leading into the Mississippi and St. 
* Lawrence, and the carrying places between the 
‘same, shall be common highways, and forever 
* free, as well to the inhabitants of the said terri- 
‘tory as to the citizens of the United States, and 
‘those of any other States that may be admitted 
‘into the confederacy, without any tax, impost, 
‘or duty therefor.” 

Then comes the act of Virginia, of the 18th De- 
cember, 1789, giving her assent, with conditions, 
to Kentucky becoming a State: the 11th section 
Is in the following words, viz: “ Seventh, That 
‘the use and navigation of the river Ohio, so far 
“as the territory of the proposed State or the terri- 
‘tory which shall remain within the limits of this 
‘Commonwealth lies thereon, shall be free and 
‘common to the citizens of the United States; and 
‘ the respective jurisdictions of this Commonwealth, 
: and of the proposed State on the river, as afore- 

said, shall be concurrent only with the States 
‘which may possess the opposite shores of the 
‘said river.’’ 

All of which was approved, and received the 
crowning sanction of the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, adopted in 1789. 

_ The nextin order, and the last that I will notice, 
18 the act of Congress of the 4th February, 1791, 


23 


Virginia, under charter grants, claim- | 
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riving consent that the District of Kentucky, ac- 


| cording ** to its actual boundaries on the 18th day 


of December, 1789,’’ may be formed into a new 
State and admitted into the Union. 

With ail these facets before us, can there be a 
doubt that the Ohio river, from the western line of 
Pennsylvania, has been, by the proper authorities, 


| = . se 
| declared a ** public and common highway,’’ and 


that it is under the control of the General Govern- 
ment? If the foreroing facts fail to convince, rea- 
soning will be vain. ‘There is but one opinion in 
the West; and it excites surprise that any one, 
and especially gentlemen who are lauded for their 
intelligence, can come to a different conclusion. 
Besides, sir, we of the West see no ditference be- 
tween an appropriation to remove a rock that ob- 
structs navigation, and one to build a light-house to 
warn the navigator from such an obstruction. Will 
it be said that fresh and salt water make the diifer- 
ence? **[ cannot find it—’tis not mm the bond.”’ 
The gentleman [Mr. Ruerr] assumes another 
position, to prove that the General Government has 
no authority over our lakes and rivers, and conse- 


quently that it is unconstitutional to appropriate | 


money to improve them. It is, in substance, that 
the Constitution, having wiven exclusive authority 
tothe Federal courts over ‘‘all cases of admiralty 
and maritime jurisdiction,’ and the Supreme Court 
having decided that this jurisdiction extends only 


| with tide water, therefore the courts have no juris- 


diction over internal navigation where there is no 
tide, consequently the Government has no author- 
ity there. My high regard for that gentleman’s su- 
nerior intelligence and legal acumen, induces the 
velief that this position has been assumed without 
due reflection. [tt is manifestly untenable. He 
seems to confound the extension of jurisdiction with 
enlargement of power. The power of the judiciary 
is not enlarged by extending the sphere of its op- 
eration. 
power: to Congress it is given to prescribe the 
manner, when, and where this power may be ex- 


'ercised. The powers, rights, and authority of the 
| Government are not confined to the jurisdiction o. 


the judiciary, else whence the authority to annex 
an empire to our territorial domain? Admiralty 


'and maritime jurisdiction was clearly defined at 


common law, and understood by the conventionists 
as relating to contracts, customs, and usages on the 
high seas, and embraced our exterior or foreion 
trade, and the rizchts and duties of nations; hence, 


| there was a peculiar fitness in conferring the exclu- 


sive jurisdiction on the Federal courts. It was also 


| well settled that the eause of action or complaint 


must have its origin upon tide-water; hence, the 
correctness of the decision of the Supreme Court. 
The second section of the third article of the 


| Constitution (the one, too, in which the exclusive 


jurisdiction referred to is given) reads as follows: 
‘The judicial nower shall extend to all cases in 
‘Jaw and equity arising under this Constitution, 
‘the laws of the United States, and the treaties made 
‘or which shall be made under their authority.” 
From which it is clear, that it was contemplated 


that laws would be passed requiring the extension 


of the jurisdiction of the courts. 

We of the West think, as did our fathers who 
framed the Constitution, that the ends for which 
the Government was established were, (with oth- 
ers,) ‘*to form a more perfect union, establish jus- 
‘ tice, ensure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
‘common defence, promote the general welfare, 
‘secure the blessings of liberty, and to regulate 
‘commerce among the States;’’ and we hold that 
it is the duty of Congress to pass laws to effect 
and secure each of these objects. 
perhaps, has been said already wpon this point, 
Gentlemen are implored to remember that we have 
a common country to serve, and that party tactics 
should not influence our action upon questions of 
such vital importance as this. The rizht of a State 
to interfere with the Ohio or Mississippi rivers, 
under pretence of improving or obstructing their 
navigation, is positively denied: to permit such an 
exercise of local interference might lead to worse 
results than dependence upon a penurious or ne- 
glectful General Government. 


The course pursued by gentlemen opposed to 


| internal improvements is well calculated to produce 


the results they predict and seem desirous to avert. 
They offer amendments which they will not vote 
for themselves; they vote for others, that they hope 
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The Constitution fixes the extent of 


3ut enough, | 


Je 
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friends of the bill, 
and thereby drive them from its support; and in 
every way they endeavor to distract those who 
believe the practice constitutional, and who desire, 
in rood faith, to confine appropriations to leciti- 
mate objects. And if the result to the Government 
shall be even worse than is foreshadowed in their 
speeches, they may take more than ordinary credit 
to themselves for havine brought it about. 

If, after a fair test vote, it is found the triends of 
the measure are the majority, and the nunority 
would permit the bill to be perfected, much that is 
complained of would be excluded. But, no; they 
boldly justify a resert to every artifice to defeat 
the bill, whilst we, in their selfishly-prejudiced 
judgements, are chargeable with corrupt bargain- 
nes, if, upon the prineiple oft self-defe nee, or self- 
preservation, we make similar resorts 


success, 


may be disagreeable to some 


to imsure 
lt would be fur better for all concerned 
if a different course was pursued, 

The amendment before the committee by the 
gentleman, also from ‘Tennessee, | Mr. Crozier, |} is 
for an appropriation to complete the canal around 
the Muscle Shoals on the Tennessee river. 

We are informed that Congress heretofore do- 


| nated to the State of Alabama four hundred thou- 


sand acres of choice land to provide tor construct- 
ing this eanal; that the proceeds of the lands have 
been expended, and the canal is not yet finished. 
We are told thata further survey and estimate are 
not necessary to a proper understanding of this 
mprovement. 

This act of a prior Congress, in connexion with 
the fact that your present Chief Magistrate voted 
for it, (and for his vote was publicly entertained at 
the festive board by the patriotic citizens of Hunts- 
ville, as we are told by a friend of his on this 
floor,) would, if | had no other know ledge of the 
location, be satisfactory evidence to my mind that 
the undertaking was of national importance, and 
that would enlist my cordial support. We have 
heard, in truthful and eloquent language, from the 
mover of this amendment the advantages likely ta 
result to the people of the great valley by the com- 
pletion of this work. It is as yet a broken link in 
the chain which, by means of railroads through 
Georgia and South Carolina, and the ‘Tennessee 
river, is to reach from the Mississippi river to the 
Atlantic. 

If a selfish motive was permitted to influence my 
action, or I dared to meet my constituency with 
such a reason, a most potent one could be assigned 
for opposing this appropriation, For the last two 
years the subject of internal improvement, which 
has mostly engrossed my attention, is the construc- 
tion of a railroad from the falls of the Ohio to the 
Atlantic, terminating at Alexandria, in the District 
of Columbia, or at Richmond, Virginia—passing 
the nearest practicable route over, or through, the 
mountains of both Kentucky and Virginia. The 
advantages of the road would be almost innumera- 
ble and unlimited. 

An intelligent and respectable citizen of the city 
of New York informs me that the New York and 
Erie railroad, completed less than sixty miles, hav- 
ing its terminus upon the Hudson river twenty-six 
miles from theeity, which interval is plied by steam- 
boats, has, notwithstanding the inconvenience of 
changing from cars to boats, proved a saving of 
over two hundred thousand dollars annuaily to the 
consumers in the city in the trifling, yet necessary; 
article of milk alone. The price formerly was six 
to seven cents per quart; the supply by this new 
thoroughfare has ahead it to three or four cents 
per quart; and all other products of the farm have 
been reduced in nearly the like proportion. Nor 
is the benefit confined to the consumer; the present 
prices give the producer near the same ratio of 
profit, as is the decline of price to the consumer. 
Such are the advantages of affording cheap and 
ready transportation. tit, 

The distress of the people of Louisville for 
weeks but just passed, caused by the obstruction 
to the navigationgof the Ohio—which occurs more 
or less every winter—imperiously demands a rem- 
edy for an evil of such magnitude. Coal that usu- 
ally sells at from eight to ten cents per bushel, rose 
to ‘forty-five cents; and all other necessaries were 
much enhanced in price in consequence of those 
obstructions to the customary supplies. The phil- 


' anthropic heart is pained at such contemplations, 


for it sees that the toiling poor, who should be the 
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first objects of protection, are the greatest sufferers. 
Like obstructions in the Potomac produce like ef- 
fects here. 

The people of Kentucky now are, and have been 
for years, paying a tribute o? about half a million 
of dollars annually to sister States on the Ohio river 
for the necessary articles of salt, iron, coal, and 
lumber, whilst our mountains contain inexhausti- 
ble sup lies of each, of equal, if not superior qual- 
ity, and this road will enable us to obtain them at 
far cheaper rates than are now paid, Virginia, 
too, if | am correctly informed, has to “hew wood 
and draw water’’ for some of her neighbors; or, 
to use a more appropriate illustration, and one 
worthy its distinguished author, she permits the 
water of her rivers **to run into the sea, having 
hardly touched a water-wheel;’’ which the worthy 


author seems justly to think is **a rreat waste of 


natural wealth.’ Such a road would enable her to 


procure the material to employ her almost unlin- 
ited water-power, whilst her high lands and the 
erazing lands of Kentucky would furnish meat and 
bread to feed her laboring thousands, at far jess 
prices than are now paid, 
real estate along the road would be no inconsidera- 
ble item in the ’s revenue; for there is little 
doubt that the price of land would be enhanced to 
an amount equal to the cost of the road. It is 
equally certain that the fall cost of the rowd would 
be saved to the consumers at each terminus ina 
few years, in cheapening the price of uecessaries, 
whilst it would give a considerable profit to the pro- 
ducers. The natural wealth embowelled in our 
mountains would furnish profitable employment to 
tens of thousands, whilst the products of their la- 
bor would benefit handreds of thousands, by cheap- 
ening the articles of daily consumption, The stock 
in this road could not fail to be profitable. The 
estimate is, that four handred thousand persons as- 
cend and descend the Ohio river annually, and ex- 
perience proves, that as facilities increase, so does 
travelling. The railroad from Lexington to I’rank- 
fort, owned by Kentucky, less than twenty miles 
by the hieh road, is rented for $17,000 per year, 
and the lessees realize a handsome profit. ‘This 
would constitute a part of the proposed road. Be- 
fore the Kentucky river was locked and dammed, 
a few flat-boats, at great risk, were hurried out du- 
ring freshets. Now, although the work is com- 


State 


plete only a few miles above Frankfort, there are | 


two daily lines of steamboats from that town, (one 
to Cincinnati and one to Louisville,) that give prof- 
itable employment to four steamers. 
equally true of Green river, which has also been 
locked and dammed. Cincinnati owes a great por- 
tion of her wealth and commercial importance to 
her canals, extending, until lately, but a limited 
distance into her interior. 


If such results attend inyprovements so limited, | 


who can calculate the benefits from this improve- 
ment, offering an easy and cheap communication 


for six hundred miles, through a country inealeu- | 


lably rich in minerals, and over a soil, part of the 
distance, equal to any known? Is the retention of 
the seat of Government in this District a desirable 
object? This road would secure it for a century, 
if not for all time to come. Look to the present 
state of our country west. If Ohio completes her 
improvements, as anticipated, in less than two years 
from this time the traveller will pass from the Falls 
of the Ohio up to Cincinnati, thence through Ohio 
by railroads, and so round by the city of New 
York, as the quickest route to Washington city. 
It will take about eighty-four hours to make the 
trip—it now takes one hundred and forty-four 
hours by way of Wheeling, and twenty-four hours 
more, if the water-route by Pittsburg and Browns- 
ville is preferred. By the proposed road, the jour- 
ney could be made in fifty hours, at a moderate 
speed. 

This road would make Virginia and Kentucky 
what nature designed them to be—among the first 
States in the Union. It would, indeed, be as strong 
as an iron band, binding together parent and child. 
It would give Kentucky what is much wanted, and 
what she must and will have, if her rivers are not 
improved and kept in good order—an outlet for her 
surplus products upon the Atlantic, north of Cape 
Florida. 

It is not intended to ask the aid of the General 
Government in this magnificent enterprise. The 


citizens of the two States have the ability to ac- !! turn, 
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complish it. And notwithstanding I feel a deep | 


interest in the project, and intend to urge the un- 
dertaking, yet, although aware that possibly the | 
southern navigable route may produce rivalry, my 
support shall not be withheld ou the present occa- 
sion; for the proposed work is, in my judgment, 
essentially national in its character. 


spectfully invited to the history and uses of the 
Louisville and Portland canal. And it is matter 
of regret that so many gentlemen who have de- 
nounced this work are absent, for it was to them 
particularly I intended to address myself. Justice 
is all that is required, and a paticnt hearing must 
insure it. We ask for two things: first, an in- 
creased facility to pass the falls; second, exonera- 
tion from the heavy y taxes paid the present canal 
company on our commerce. | cannot believe that 
Congress, when informed of the true state of the 
ease, can withhold relief in some shape. I am not 
wedded to the plan in this bill; and if another less 
exceptionable can be suggested that will effect the 
desired ends, it will meet my cordial support. 

While recollected, the remarks of the gentleman 
from Alabama {[Mir. Payye) will be noticed, for 
they were calculated to reflect upon the officers of 
the canal company. 

[Here Mr. T. yielded the floor to Mr. Payne, 
who stated, that in what he had said it was not his 
intention to make any personal reflection upon the 
officers of the canal company. | 

Mr. Tuomasson resumed. I am glad to hear 
the explanation, for these gentlemen are irreproach- 
able citizens. } 
obliging. For, although complaints loud and gen- 
eral have been heard against the oppressive canal 
tax, yet not a murmur of complaint has been heard 
as to the manner in which the canal has been con- 
ducted. But to the subject. 

On the Ohio river near Louisville there is a fall 
of about twenty-five feet in the distance of two 
miles. It is caused by a limestone rock, which is 
exposed at low water four-fifths of the distance 
across the bed of the stream. ‘Though the water, 
when low, is compressed into a narrow channel, 
there is not then a sufficient depth to pass a flat 
boat with ordinary cargo; hence there is a total 
suspension of navigation through the natural chan- | 
nels. Ata medium stage of water, flat and small 
steamboats descend, but it requires a greater depth 
for steamers to ascend. The rise on the falls has 


been over forty feet; so great a height, however, || 


is unusual. 
The obstruction at these falls to the navigation | 
of our beautiful river attracted public attention at | 
an early period of our settlements. The first at- 
tempt to overcome it was made by our friends and | 
neighbors on the Indiana side. ‘They procured a 
charter from their Legislature. A sufficiency of 
stock was subscribed to organize the company, and 
they proceeded to work. ‘There is to this day a 
large dike, part of the unfinished work, adjoining 
the beautiful town of Jeffersonville, which will | 
long remain a memento of this patriotic effort of a | 
publie-spirited people to effect an object far beyond 
their means, 
facilitating the transportation at the falis, they pre- 
vailed upon their Legislature to authorize the con- | 
struction of a railroad from Jeffersonville, above, 
to New Albany, below, the falls—a distance of 
about five miles. he greater part of the road was | 
eraded, and much work was done in bridging, 
when, the means again failing, the road was aban- 


doned, and it is now rapidly dilapidating. {| 
The people of Kentucky were not insensible to | 


In | 


the magnitude or importance of the subject. 
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a series of difficulties, which were of years’ dura- 
tion, and completed the work. It has proved to 
be not only a great convenience, but absolutely 


| necessary to the improving commerce of our river. 
| T have in my hand the last annual report of tie 
, canal company, which shows, that for the last seven 
| years there have been.paid in tolls to this company 
"The attention of the committee is now most re- || 


upwards of $130,000 annually. This is a direct 
tax upon the commerce of the Ohio river. Is this 
justice? The plain practical result is, that you, the 


| General Government, tax the commerce of the Ohio 


river to the extent of your share of the dividends of 
$130,000 per year, and put il into your treasury, to fos- 
ler the commerce of other sections of the confederacy. 
I emphatically repeat the question, Is this justice > 
[A Democratic member remarked, * You are in 
the wrong crowd for justice.’’] The gentleman ex- 
pe a worse opinion of himself and friends thay 

will suffer myself to entertain. It cannot be be- 
lieved that honorable and intelligent gentlemen, 
sent here to legislate for the whole nation, will tol- 
erate this crying injustice and oppression. 

After the General Government had received jy 
eash for tolls $258,358, being $24,858 more than 


she advanced as stock, the Legislature of Kentucky 
| authorized the canal company to apply all dividends 


|, thereafter accruing to the purchase of the stock 


held by individuals. Under the operation of this 
act the Government is, in fact, at this day the 


_ owner of 5,353 shares of the stock, whilst individ. 


uals own only 4,647 shares. Since gentlemen 
have learned that I voted for this act of the Levis- 


lature, the question has been repeatedly asked, 


They are attentive, energetic, and |: 


Whence the authority to pass the act? We may 
have followed a high example, and asswmed the ve- 
sponsibility. So far as individually concerned, the 
confession is freely made by me that there has been 


_no time spent in searching for that which was 


| known not to exist. 


But of what do gentlemen 


| complain? That we have withheld the dues of the 
Government from the treasury, which has been 


surfeited during the whole time with a surplus? 


| Admitting the charge, we answer, your money has 


been put to use in the hands of the exchanger, and 
it has yielded you a hundred fold. It will enable 
you to do an act of justice to alarge portion of 

our people. If, however, justice is to be with- 
held, give orders to your officer, that his mandate 
may go forth, to exact the principal with the pen- 


| alty. Let the tribute thus exacted from our local 
‘| commerce be thus made manifest to the world, and 


redress will be inevitable. If, however, the citi- 
zens of Kentucky have to pay the tribute, it would 
be much less obnoxious to their sense of justice to 
have to pay it to the individuals who subscribed 


| the stock to facilitate their commerce than to the 


General Government, which, after being refunded 
its advance, continues its exactions, instead of af- 
fording relief. It is due, however, to the execu- 
tive officers of the Government hitherto having 
charge of the collection of this fund to say that, 
seeing the manifest injustice complained of, they 
have permitted our act of legislation to take effect. 
And I feel that it is not out of place, but essentially 


|| proper, to tender them my thanks for their course 


Unwilling to relinquish the hope of | 


towards us. 
Many impediments are thrown in the way of de- 
liberate action upon this subject. The proceedings 


of a meeting of citizens of Cincinnati have been 


furnished to members of Congress. 


It is due to 

truth and justice to say, that from information, 
= . 

deemed reliable, from different sources, this objec- 


_ tion proceeds from gentlemen who have entered into 


1825 a charter was obtained from the Legislature || 


for the present company. 


acts to $1,000,000. 


The capital stock was | 
originally $600,000; it was increased by subsequent | 
So national was this work || 
then esteemed, that on the 4th of June, 1825, the || 


General Government subscribed $100,000, and | 
again on the 2d March, 1829, $133,500, making 1) 
$233,500 of the stock. {1 


It is unnecessary to recount the difficulties that 
the company had to encounter in the completion 
of their enterprise. Labor was scarce and at high 
prices; the uncertainty of success compelled prompt 
payment on the part of the company; many spoke 
of the undertaking as visionary—an extravagant 
outlay without a reasonable hope of adequate re- 
The company, however, persevered under 


what they hoped would be a splendid speculation, 
(the purchase of the Jeffersonville Springs and a 
large tract of land contiguous thereto,) but which, 
without the chance of selling the right of way fora 
canal and consequent enhancement of price by con- 
structing a canal through the same, will result in a 
considerable loss. Be this as it may, we wish the 
obstruction to the navigation removed. If you are 
not sufliciently informed by surveys and reports 
already made, cause others to be made. Nature 
has given us so great an advantage over our neigh- 
bors, that we fear no examination or investigation. 
On the Kentucky shore the banks are low com- 
pared with those on the opposite side, and the ex- 
cavated earth will be sufficient to protect the work 
against inundations. 

Gentlemen, hearing this stock represented as of 
great value, have inquired, Why is it that these 


| stockholders are so anxious to dispose of their 
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stock, if it is as profitable as represented? Were 


we to exclude the idea that the owners of the stock 
may be influenced by patriotic motives, yet there 
is a sufficient reason for their wishes upon the score 
of individual interest. They, as well as the com- 
munity at large, believe that the necessities of the 
country require other or enlarged improvements; 
and they expect this Government, true to its inter- 
est, (about which there seems to be some doubt,) 
will in some way improve the navigation at the 
falls; and they are unwilling that the present canal 
shall be found to compete with an improvement of 
the Government. But, as evidence that the canal 
company have acted with kind regard to the publie 
interest, and as matter of importance connected 
with the subject under consideration, I desire to 
state, that, adjoining the canal, there has been a 
dry-dock constructed, on the land owned by the 
canal eompany—such a dock as will probably cost 
vou half a million of dollars at some places; the 
jand is held by lease, in which lease there is a 
stipulation that the Government, becoming the 
owner of the canal, shall have the privilege of buy- 
ing the dry-dock at $50,000. This dock, with 
proper management, would produce a large portion 
of what would be required to keep the canal in or- 
It is thought advisable that the Government 
should own it with the canal. 

Gentlemen need not hope that rejecting our 
application will free them from importunities. 
Our necessities and just demands will be defeated 
hut to be renewed; we will continue to speak of 
justice in your hearing until our wants are minis- 
tered unto and our grievances redressed. This tax 
upon our commerce 1s wrong, and should not be 
tolerated. We wish this canal to belong to the 
Government, and then to be enlarged and improved 
with an additional set of locks of sufficient dimen- 
sions to admit any sized steamer used upon our 
waters; with no more toll than will keep it in re- 
pair. 
ilection upon the Government. 

[am frequently a%ked, why this great importu- 
nity, when, under the operation of the act of the 
Legislature of Kentucky, the stock owned by in- 
dividuals will have been acquired by the Govern- 
ment in five or six years? Do gentlemen reflect? 
What difference is it to our commerce whether this 


der. 


tax is paid to individuals or to the Government? If | 


it will be just for the Government to grant our re- 
quests, then is it no less justice that it should be 
done now. No, sir; now is the accepted time— 
‘“‘hope deferred makes the heart sick.’’ 

It has been suggested that a dam across the river, 
with locks at each end, would be the most desirable 
improvement. This was my favorite plan until 
Captain Crain made his report on the subject. 
Relying upon his superior judgment and expe- 
rience, Saal an improvement was lost sight of until 
lately, when, from several sources, and especiall 
from a printed statement of Major W. H. Morell, 
in whose judgment, formed upon long experience, 
there should be great confidence, Iam induced to 
believe it would not affect our harbors or the health 
of thecity. If those two essentials are not jeopard- 
ized, then the dam and locks are again favorites 
with me, 

My zeal upon this subject does not proceed from 
any individual or local interest. I do not, nor does 
any relative of mine, own stock in the Louisville 
and Portland Canal company; indeed, there is but 
ttle of it owned in Kentucky. About two years 
ago, | was furnished with the list now before me, 
showing where the stock was then owned. I pre- 
sume it is held by the same persons, except what 
has been bought in for the Geieueal Government. 
There is a great diversity of opinion at Louisville 
as to the advantage of the canal so far as the inter- 
est of the city is concerned. A large portion of 
the products of Kentucky, and even of my district, 
reaches the river at and below Portland, and is not 
subject to the canal tax. 

_The citizens of southern Ohio, western New 
York, western Pennsylvania, and western Vir- 
gina, are as immediately interested in this im- 
provement as any — of my State. 

The remarks of the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Payne] deserve a notice. He enumerated 
the rivers in his State; and then, to show that his 
opposition to this bill was disinterested, he said 
that nothing was asked for their improvement. 
Why, in my State there is the Kentucky, the Green 


This much is due to us; less will be a re- | 
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with its tributaries, the Salt, and the Licking riv- 
ers, with others of less note; not one of which 
are appropriations asked for or expected. Look 
through the States of Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio, 
at the many navigable streams of equal commer- 
cial importance to any mentioned by the gentle- 
men; and yet because they lie within the States 
respectively, no appropriation is proposed for them. 


The indebtedness of the States, occasioned by | 


making internal improvements, has been animad- 
verted upon with much severity. I willansweronly 
for my own State. Although a portion of the money 
borrowed for internal improvements has doubtless 
been improvidently expended, Kentucky could not 
now take back the money with interest, and do 
without the improvements; for, were she to recon- 
struct them, she would still be the loser by the 
check her internal trade would sustain whilst the 
improvements were being made. But even if some 
of the money was wasted, is the State, on the 
whole, a loser ora gainer by her improvements? 
Suppose her income from these investments falls 
short of the ordinary rates of interest, is not the 
difference, nay three times the difference, made 
good to her treasury by the enhancement of prop- 
erty subject to her taxation, and by the augmenta- 
tion of her commerce aud property, which furnish 
the main sources of her income? 

It will not be out of place to mention the sug- 
restions which have been made, no doubt in good 
faith and with generous intent. One is, to give 
the entire interest of the Government in the Louis- 
ville and Portland canal to the State of Kentucky. 
To this proposition, as a citizen of Kentucky, and 
one of her Representatives on this floor, | have 
and do enter my solemn protest; not that the pat- 
riotism of the Legislature of the State is distrusted, 
but because the work is essentially national, and 
should be under the immediate control and super- 
vision of the General Government. If, however, 
the Government shall determine (as has been sug- 
gested it will) to dissolve all connexion with incor- 
porated companies, it may then become my duty 
not only to accede to the proposition, but to urge 
its consummation as achoice of evils. But let it 
be recollected that such a course is declared unjust 
towards the citizens of other States having as great 
an interest in this navigation as we have. 

Another suggestion is, that we of the West shall 
name a sum deemed ample to improve our rivers, 
and that Congress shall by law authorize its pay- 
ment as the work progresses, and when expended, 
no further appropriation to be asked or given. For 
one, I have no authority to listen to such terms; 
and if I had, the offer of millions, or hundreds of 
millions, would not tempt me to close the con- 
tract. It was but a short time since one of our 
most experienced engineers, whilst ascending the 
Ohio river, remarked that in less than fifty years, 
twenty millions of dollars would be expended on 
that river; that there was a sufficient volume of 

water, with proper dams and locks, to afford an 
easy passage for the largest class of steamboats at 
all seasons of the year; and the necessities of the 


country would insure the completion of the work. | 
It is best to leave to those who shall shortly take | 


our places, the unrestricted privilege of judging 
and acting for themselves, with an ardent hope 
that their wants may receive a more attentive hear- 
ing and ready help than we are likely to receive. 
Neither my experience or situation in life give me 
the right to offer advice; but I beg, in all kindness, 
to suggest to the Representatives of the clorious old 
thirteen States, that the time will shortly come— 
yea, it is no further off than 1853—when our bre- 
thren will come across from the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi in such numbers as to control the destinies 
of this nation; and it were better then to have no 
open account to settle. 
nanimity will restrain them within the rightful 


Not but that their mag- | 


exercise of power; but, there should exist no just || 


cause for its imperious exercise. 
Mark the events of the times. 


If a vessel is cast | 


away at sea, and lives are lost, there are lamenta- | 


tions throughout the land; your Government ves- 
sels, regardless of expense, are immediately de- 


spatched, on the chance of affording relief. This is | 
not referred to in the spirit of complaint—far other- | 
wise: it is commendable; it bespeaks a Christian | 


people. But mark the contrast. 


We hear almost | 


weekly of the destruction of thousands in proper- | 
ty, and of the death of scores who find an untimely | 
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and watery grave, because of the obstruction to 
navigation on our western waters. And our hearts 
seem to be hardened by the frequency of such dis- 
asters. Do ventlemen feel that their consciences 
easy? Have they examined their carments 
that they are unstained with the blood of their 
fellow-citizens, who are thus unmercifully saeri- 
ficed by our supineness and inattention to our duty 
and their rights and merits ? 

Althouch the prospect is cloomy, I still hope a 
“As the friends 
of internal improvement, let us agree to make no 
appropriation beyond ¢! 

wonr: & 
estimates, or other reliable information, from the 
proper source acthne 
ernment, and then only 
importance. And if, after all our exertions, we 
are defeated, let us gird up our loins to renew the 
conflict, remembering there is in 


are 


rood result to crown our efforts. 


1e probable surplus for the 
d only upon surveys and 


current fiseal 


under 


authority of the Gov- 
for of national 


abtyye 


store for us the 
toil-compensating recompense (rendered more cor- 
dial by success) of ** well done eood and faithful 
servant.”’ 

From the Twenty-First Annual Report of the 
President and Directors of the Louisville and Port- 
land Canal Company, it appears the tolls received 
amounted— 


In 1831, upon 76,323 tons, to 912,750 77 
1832, <* 70,109 «6 25,756 12 
1833, 169,885 « 60,736 $2 


1834, * 162,000 * G1,848 17 


1835, ‘6 §=6900,413 66 80.165 24 
iea6, *  Jeiome * 88,343 2 
1837, * Qasr: * 145,424 69 
1838, ‘ 901,750 * 121,107 16 
1839, ‘* 300,406 * IRO.364 O1 
1840, ‘** 224,841 * 134,904 55 
1841, * 189,907 «* 113,944 59 
14d “* ~ FASS 95.005 10 
1843, ‘* 232,264 * 1O7 274 65 
Is44, 304,384 sé 140,389 97 


1845, 


318,741 * 


3,048,692 


138,291 17 





$1,506,306 34 


Individual stockholders own but 4,647 shares, 
whilst the Government owns 5,353. 





The individuals owning stock in the Louisville 
and Portland Canal, in 1844, resided in the follow - 
ing places, and owned the number of shares athixed 
to their places of residence, viz: 


In Lou'sville, Kentucky.......... 157 shares. 


New CUR ocacadavestvientke 2S 
Minte OF Clie iis st oeeves ee Bae ae 
Cotneeuieiai 2 ébacccseccueys” ST 


Portsmouth, New Hampshire... 636 
St. Lotiis, NiMB0UT Ss .nc ceeds css 565° 
New EGR is stave viccectess. 4 
Philadelphia. ....s.cccesccce.s 4064 * 





HARBORS AND RIVERS. 


SPEECH OF MR. W. L. YANCEY, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In tue Hovse or Represenratives, 
March 10, 1846. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union on the bill making appro- 
priations for certain Harbors and Rivers— 


Mr. YANCEY addressed the committee as fol- 


lows: 


Mr. Cuataman: The principles involved in this 
bill have ever met with strenuous opposition from 
the Republican party. From the days of M+. Jef- 
ferson until now, whenever asserted they have 
been combatted. No subject of legislation has 
ever called forth so often the Executive veto; and 
for the reason, that owing to the numerous pecu- 
niary baits held out in such bills, they have been 
able, like a rolling snowball which gathers up in 
an incongruous mass even the dirt over which it 
passes, to strengthen themselves by support from 
all sections, blending the legitimate and illegiti- 
mate sufficiently to pass themselves to the Execu- 
tive, with whom such considerations have less 
weight, and there to meet with their quietus. 

I shall not enter at length into the constitutional 
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argument, so well sustained by my colleague, and 
by my friends from South Carolina and Tennessee. 
In that argument they have such men to counte- 
nance them as Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Jack- 
son, Van Buren, and President Polk. 

jutthe gentleman from Indiana—with a bold- 
ness peculiar to him; and with a wantof reverence 
for the hallowed names of the past, | may say pe- 
culiar to him, too,—places this power under that 
**to declare war,’’ to * raise cad support armies,”’ 
and to ** regulate commerce with foreign nations 
and among the States.”’ 

Sur, Mr. Madison, in the 41st number of the 
Federalist, denominates this reasoning by implica- 
tion, by which power to do everything is thus de- 
duced from an enumeration of specific powers, as 
an ‘‘absurdity.”’ | read from that number: 

** It has been urged and echoed, that the power 
**to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
‘excises, to pay the debts and provide for the com- 
*mon defence and general welfare of the United 
* States,” amounts to an unlimited commission to 
‘exercise every power which may be alleged to 
‘be necessary for the common defence or general 
‘welfare. No stronger proof could be given of 
* the distress under which these writers labor for 
‘objections, than their stooping to such miscon- 
* struction.” 

‘* Had no other enumeration or definition of the 
* powers of the Congress been found in the Consti- 
* tution than the general expressions just cited, the 
‘authors of the objection might have had some 
* color for it, though it would have been difficult to 
* find a reason for so awkward a form of describing 


* an authority to legislate in all possible cases. A 
‘ 


‘by jury, or even to regulate the course of descents, 


‘ or the forms of conveyances, must be very singu- 
‘larly expressed by the terms ‘ to raise money for 
*the general welfare.’ 

** But what color can the objection have, whena 
* specification of the objects alluded to by the gen- 
* eral terms immediately follows, and is not even se- 
* parated by a longer pause than a semicolon?” 

Such are the sound common-sense views of one 
of the most illustrious of the framers of the Con- 
stitution. He denounces * the idea of an enumera- 
* tion of particulars which neither explain nor qual- 
‘ify the general meaning, and can have no othe 


* effect than to confound or mislead, as an absurd- | 


‘ity, which, as we are reduced to the dilemma of 
* charging either on the authors of the objections, 
‘or on the authors of the Constitution, we must 
‘take the liberty of supposing had not its origin 
* with the latter. 
"We thus see that this system of reasoning by 
implication was held up, while the Constitution was 
undergoing the ordeal of ratification by the several 
States, as ** an absurdity,” and that the authors of 
it, who make the power to ** lay and collect taxes, 
* imposts, and excises, to pay the debts and pro- 
* vide for the common defence and general welfare 
of the United States,’ include large erants of power 
not expressed, are spoken of as “* stooping to such 
misconstructions.”’ 

The above clause in the Constitution ts the one 
under which the gentleman from Kentucky, who 


reported this bill, (Mr. ‘Tissarts,] claims power | 


for this Government to carry on works of internal 
improvement That clause clearly specifies a power 
to collect taxes. The succeeding articles all give 
the objects for which the taxes may be raised— 
some fourteen, I believe, in number—but not one 
even hints at a power to collect taxes for urposes 
of internal improvement. ‘These pualing arti- 
cies, Mr. Madison says, are all ** specifications of 
the objects alluded to by those general terms.” If 
so, (and who here can gainsay the venerable and 
illustrious authority of one who had a hand in 

raming the Constitution ?) and you find no specifi- 
cation conveying power to collect taxes for com- 
mencing and carrying on a general system of inter- 
nal improvement, have we a right to interpolate one 
by that implication mode of reasoning, which Mad- 
ison denounced as * an absurdity ?”’ 
its exclusion under such circumstances, by every 


rule of legal and constitutional construction, 1s 


conclusive against it, 


I will refer again to the positions assumed by the | 


gentleman from Indiana, (Mr. Pertit.] He claims 
this bill to be framed under a grant implied under 
the power to * declare war.” 


ower to destroy the freedom of the press, the trial | 


Certainly, | 


Harbors and Rivers—Mr. Yancey. 
W hat is the power to declare war? 


plicated ? 
‘| ercise ? 


By no means. 


Is it com- | 
Is a road or harbor necessary to its €x- | 
On the contrary, that gen- | 
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| Ueman and his compeers in legislation have already | 


| given us a sample, in debate at least, of the ex- | 
| treme simplicity of the operation, in which neither || 


ships, men, nor money were deemed at all neces- 
sary to be considered in entering upon such a grave 
matter asa war. Were the framers of the Consti- 
tution driven to such desperate shifts as to leave a 


| 
} 
| subject of such vast magnitude, involving taxa- 


tion to an almost unlimited extent, to be implied | 


by so forced an implication from such insufficient 
| grounds? Why, sir, one would =e that, un- 
der the power to declare war, the 


rst and most | 


| natural implication would be a power to * raise | 


tain a navy.” 
ication ? 


No; for they are expressly given: and 


and support armies,’’ and to ** provide and main- | 
jut were those powers left to im- | 


if the convention did not choose to leave even pow- | 
ers so naturally to be deduced from the power to | 


** declare war” to be implied, how can any one so 
far strain the point as to imply under it so entirel 


} 


extraneous a power as that of purchasing a canal, | 


or improving a river, or harbor? Indeed, the gen- 


tleman must have been “ in distress,’ as Mr. Mad- | 


ison has well observed, to ‘ stoop to such miscon- 
| struction.”’ 

But he claims it under the power ‘to raise and 
support armies.”’ 
anny out that grant?—for I believe you can only 


| out a specified power. 

Is it necessary in this case? 
men for your armies without reference to a power 
to dig canals or improve a river? I think that ex- 
perience has shown that you may. 
officer has not yet, I believe, found it necessary to 


tem of internal improvement. 
through three wars successfully, (if I may denom- 
inate our brush with Mrance a war,) before the sys- 

tem had been acted upon, or conceived even, to the 
|extent to which it is now pushed. 


burden of them. The only powers which are 
clearly deducible from this power, are such as the 
right to pay the soldiers—to offer bounties for en- 
listments—pensions as inducements to, and com- 





ries, forts, &c. 


imply what is necessary to enable Congress to carry | 


A recruiting | 


Is this a necessary power to | 


Can you not raise | 


| entice citizens to enlist to inform them of our sys- | 
We have gone! 


Our foreign | 
commerce and internal taxation have borne the. 


pensation for, acts of heroic daring—to build armo- 


Driven from this point, however, the gentleman | 


from Indiana flies to another for refuge, and shel- 
ters his bantling under the power * to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and among the 
several States,’’ &c. ‘The general argument I have 
urged will] apply to this position also; but as weight 
of authority may have more weight with the gen- 
tleman than even irrefutable argument, I will again 


| 


Madison: 


| * define and punish piracies and felonies commit- 
‘ted on the high seas, and offences against the 
| ‘laws of nations; to regulate foreign commerce, 


| the importation of slaves.’’ 


You find in the above list of specifications, which 
are so naturally inferred inidaael from the pow- 
er to regulate commerce with foreign nations, no 
power to build harbors, or dig canals, or lengthen 
rivers for the benefit of foreign commerce. It 
only prescribes a power to ae the manner in 
| which our intercourse with other nations should be 
conducted. 

Now, sir, what is it ** to regulate?” 


grant the power to dig a canal or make a harbor, 





meaning of ** regulate” is to ‘* create’ —to generate 
—to produce. Webster, however, says that it is 
“ to adjust by rule;’’ to subject to rules or restric- 
tions, as to regulate trade;’? and Mr. Madison so 
understood the word. 

As to what that other branch of this clause 


read from the 42d No. of the Federalist, by Mr. | 


‘The second class of powers lodged in the 
‘ General Government consists of those which reg- | 
‘ulate the intercourse with foreign nations—to | 
‘ wit: to make treaties, to send and receive ambas- | 
‘sadors, other public ministers, and consuls; to | 


| ‘including a power to prohibit, afier the year 1818, | 


in order to advance and aid commerce, believe the | 
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‘*¢ Under this head may be included the particu- 
‘lar restraints imposed on the authority of the 
‘States, and certain powers of the judicial depart- 
* ment,’’ &c. 

“The defect of the power in the existing con- 
‘ federacy to regulate the commerce between jts 
* several members is in the number of those which 
‘have been clearly pointed out by experience, * * 


|*A very material object of this power was the 


‘relief of the States which import and export 
‘through other States from the improper contribu- 
‘ tions levied on them by the latter.”’ 

This is the sole view pointed out by the distin- 
guished commentator. It was the sole reason for 
the insertion of the power; experience of the kind 
having proved its want in the articles of Confed. 
eration. 

I will briefly urge another view of this subject. 
The friends of this bill contend that Congress has 
the power to purchase a canal within the jurisdic- 
tion of one of the States, and to exercise exclusive 
jurisdiction over it, Among the specified powers 
given to Congress is one to make certain purchases 
and to extend the Federal control over them. |: 
is the following: 

** To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
‘ whatsoever over such district (not exceeding ten 
‘miles square) as may, by cession of particular 
‘States, and the acceptance by Congress, become 
‘the seat of government of the United States, and 
‘ to exercise like authority over all places purchased 
‘ by the consent of the Legislature of the State in 
‘ which the same shall be, for the erection of forts, 
‘ magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other useful 
‘ buildings.” 

Now, sir, in the above, the Constitution, with 
clear precision, points out such places as you may 
‘*exercise exclusive legislation’? over. With a 
particularity to be well noted it specifies even the 
small piece of soil necessary for a dock-yard, as 
one of the lots which you may purchase and ex- 
ercise authority over. And yet if any such pow- 
ers of implication exist in that instrument as is con- 
tended for, would it not have reasonably been 
deemed that to purchase a piece of ground to build 
a dock-yard upon, was fairly incident to the pow- 
er ‘to provide for and maintain a navy?”’ But 
the Constitution, by omprenny inserting it, has as 
expressly forbid you in that article from purchasing 
any other places from the States than those so 
clearly and minutely specified. You cannot, then, 
buy of the citizens of Kentucky, or of the State, hier 


_ canal; nor can you exercise jurisdiction over it. 


But we are asked by my friend from Ohio, [ Mr. 
Faran,] “‘ where, then, do you get power to build 
light-houses, piers, and place buoys, &c.?”’ I an- 
swer, under the above-recited power and the pow- 


-er ‘to provide and maintain a navy;”’ for you 


cannot maintain or preserve your navy, unless you 


have properly-improved harbors for it to float in, 
protected from storms or a superior enemy; and 
you must have light-houses to guide it in darkness 
and stormy weather, and buoys to mark the chan- 
nels. As far as doing this for the legitimate pur- 
pose of giving your navy shelter and protection, 
so far, and only so far, can you accidentally (for | 


| dislike that word incidentally) benefit commerce. 


But under this clause, it was never contemplated 
that you should improve rivers, where a vesscl- 
of-war never floats, or in the very heart of our re- 


_ public; nor to build harbors where nature has not 


already roughly but plainly moulded one, or indi- 


_ cated its necessity. 


_ of Mexico, from Florida to the Sabine. 
One would 
suppose that gentlemen who claim under this | 


| 
| 


Under this clause, in accordance with the desire 
of the Legislature of Alabama, I have offered, as 
an amendment to the bill, a clause to appropriate 
$50,000 to the improvement of Mobile harbor. It 
is one of the only three good harbors on “> 

our 
ay, requires its passes to be slightly deepened to 
enable it to resort there at all times. It is the out- 
let of a great river, which wafts to the commercial 
mart at its mouth one-fifth of the cotton made in 
the Union, and which can furnish to your navy, 
when needed, men and provisions. In the ports 
of great maritime commercial marts it is expected 
your navy will ride, both for the protection oi 
commerce and for recruiting and refitting. f 

If this principle is correct, then the remark of 


means, which gives Congress power to regulate | the same gentleman that “if Congress can erect 
commerce ‘* among the several States,”” the same | light-houses, build piers, &c., on the Atlantic 


il authority says: 


coast, it can draw out snags, and remove rocks 0 
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the way of commerce in the rivers,”’ is sufficiently 
negatived. Commerce can rightfully demand of 
us no aid, save laws to regulate its transit, and a 
navy to protect it In 1ts passage from port to port, 
These views Mr. Madison carried from the hall 
of the convention to the Executive mansion; and 
vetoed, during the last days of his administration, 
a bill having for its objects inprovements such as 
are contemplated by this bill. In that paper, he 


says: 


** The legislative powers vested in Congress are | 


‘ specified and enumerated in the 8th section of the 
‘ jst article of the Constitution; and it does not 
‘appear that the power proposed to be exercised 
‘by the bill is among the enumerated powers, or 
‘ that it falls, by any just interpretation, within the 
‘power to make laws necessary and proper for 
‘carrying into execution those or other powers 
‘ vested by the Constitution in the Government of 
‘the United States. The power ‘ to regulate com- 
‘merce among the several States’ cannot include a 
* power to construct roads and canals, and to im- 
‘prove the navigation of water-courses, in order 


‘to facilitate, promote, and secure such a com- | 


* merce, without a latitude of construction depart- 
‘ing frem the ordinary import of the terms, 
‘ suengthened by the known inconveniences which 
‘ doubtless led to the grant of this remedial power 
‘to Congress. 


“To refer the power in question to the clause 


** to provide for the common defence and general 
‘ welfare,’ would be contrary to the established 
‘and consistent rules of interpretation as render- 
‘ing the special and careful enumeration of pow- 
‘ers which follow the clause nugatory and im- 
‘ proper. ”” 

Mr. Monroe, too, has left us his recorded opin- 
tons unfavorable to this system. In his veto of a 
bill relating to the Cumberland road, he said that 
Congress, in appropriating money, was ‘‘restricted 
by the duty to appropriate it to purposes of com- 


mon defence, and of general, not local, national, | 


not State benefit.”’ 


What is general and national? A navy, I would | 
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| considered the eventual cost. 


| estimate. 


| None. 
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ed. Sir, I have no doubt that he is correct; but 
also have no doubt, in order that the experiment 
might be a fair test, that enough was called for and 


| appropriated to put these harbors in such condi- 


tion as to be really useful; and, therefore, that the 
estimates were taken as a cuide to what might be 
Sut how is the re- 
sult? Why, one advocate of this bill, and partic- 
ularly of these harbor appropriations, | Mr. Roor,] 
says thet many of the harbors are now in worse 
condition than they were before a dollar of Gov- 
ernment money was expended upon them; and he 
now desires a large appropriation to clear out and 
repair what Government bunglingly hasdone.  In- 


| deed will we be working in a circle, if this is to be 


always the case. It is classical too; for we are 
told in classic lore that it took the rust of Achilles’s 
spear to cure the wound it had made. And need 
we wonder at such results, when, as we have just 
heard from the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Roor,} 
that nature has not made a single harbor on the 
southern coast of Lake Erie, and nearly all these 
harbors provided for on that coast are artificial ? 
He says that several are worse now than before a 
dollar was spent upon them by the General Gov- 
ernment. ‘This must be expected when you war 
against nature. The winds and the waves claim it 
as their dominion; and in a contest with them you 
must expect to be ceaselessly engaged, if you ex- 
pect success. It is on this account that these har- 
bors have cost so enormously over their original 
Congress never once dreamed, in enter- 
ing upon their erection, that they could go much 
beyond their estimate—experiments though they 
were deemed to be by the gentleman from Ohio. 
It seems that every year or so as large a sum as 
the original estimate of the whole cost is required 
to keep them in good repair. Have we any guar- 
anty that this drain of expenditure will cease? 
It will last, if the system is to be perpetu- 


, ated, as long as the angry winds and lashing waves 


answer—all necessary means for its on Er I] 


repair, and preservation; and, to this en 
provement of the necessary harbors, the building 


cing of buoys. It protects your commerce from 
enemies in war, and from piracies at all times. 


Of this object, too, may be considered forts, 


barracks, arsenals, and foundries. 


» the im- | 


rage on that coast. 

Now, sir, if, as is contended, Congress has pow- 
er under the clause to rerulate commerce co-exten- 
sive with commerce, which I do not deny, (con- 


_ fining that power to mere regulation, or prescribing 


| rules for its course, and defending it against hostile 
of dry-docks, armories, light-houses, and the pla-_ 


attack, ) and under it a power is claimed to facilitate 
its progress by improvement of a harbor, Congress 


| certainly has the power to build these Erie harbors 


But surely it cannot be considered an object of | 


general and national benefit to dig out a harbor | 


annually, which the winds and waves annually re- 
fill; nor to lengthen, in the heart of your nation, 
rivers, and dig canals, for the mere purpose of pri- 
vate gain. ‘The bill before us proves that these 
remarks are not unfounded. By reference to the 
original estimate for most of these harbors, it will 
be found that they have already swallowed up, in 
some cases, fourfold the amount originally deemed 
necessary to make them all their friends desired. 
From an able speech of my friend from Missis- 
sippi, (Mr. THompson,] made upon a harbor and 
river bill, May 16, 1844, 1 gather the following 


facts: 


loriginal |Ame. ex-) Amount 
estimate! pended. now asked 








for. 

Improvement of harbor of | 

DUNKIIK....cscccceseeseeseeseeeeee | $23,728 | $87,743 | $15,000 
Improvement of harbor of 

BuffalO...cccccccesscecsssosseeere | 62,594 | 213,773! 50,000 
improvement of harbor at the 

mouth of Genesee............ | 53,919 152,270 | 20,000 
Improvement of harbor or | | | 

OSWEGO.sesscrsseseeseseseseseeeee | 72,435 | 222,938 30,000 
Improvement of harbor of | | | 

Cleveland.....ccccsesecareees | 27,653 | 125,740} 20,000 
Improvement of harbor at 

the mouth of Grand river.. | 26,997} 58,054, 10,000 
Improvement of harbor at j 

mouth of Ashtabula creek 28,357 | 65,780 | 10,000 





Thus it will be seen that in some instances as | 


much as fourfold has already been expended upon 
many of these harbors; and in no instance less than 
twofold, over and above what the original esti. 
mates called for, and on which Congress doubtless 
acted. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vinton] 
reminds me that these estimates were merely ex- 


perimental, and that the experiment has succeed- 


as is asked, every fifteen or twenty miles, for the 
protection of the lake commerce; and yet, while 
claimed by one friend of this bill, it is roundly de- 
nied by others, and they not the least able and in- 
telligent of its advocates. To such unlimited ex- 
tent and contradictions is one driven when he 
launches on the boundless sea of implication and 
construction, 

General Jackson laid down a law upon this sub- 
ject, which, if honestly pursued and applied, might 
not be considered as an improper one, considered 
with reference to the great extent to which the sys- 
tem is now pushed. It was, that rivers might be 
considered proper objects for such appropriations 
as far up as ports of entry. Now, sir, this never 
was demines to mean that, to get such appropria- 
tions through, ports of entry should be made 
where only a flatboat could float. The true mean- 
ing was, ports where foreign commerce disembark- 
ed itself, where sea-vessels could safely come, 
where duties were paid. Into such places your 
vessels of war generally have to go. 

If I understood the gentleman from Tennessee, 
{Mr. Sranron,] he endeavored to prove that 
General Jackson favored the positions he saw fit 
to take in favor of internal improvement. I re- 
gretted, sir, to hear a ‘Tennessee Jackson Demo- 
crat advance such opinions, and endeavor to give 
such construction to General Jackson’s views. 
That great man has not left those views so doubt- 
ful of meaning as that they should be subjects of 
legitimate controversy as to their true intent now. 
In the celebrated veto of the Maysville road bill, 
he discussed at length the constitutional point, and, 
deciding against the possession of the power by 
Congress, gave to the system a blow which para- 
lyzed even its mighty and combined powers, and 
caused it to shrink and to decay to such a degree 
that in 1838 and 1839 hardly the skeleton remained 
to shock the view. 


Under the general despondency and despair 


‘which the Waterloo defeat of our party in 1840 
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brought on—a defeat mainly attributable to its 
large expenditures, and which should teach a les- 
son to us, who now by such means seek to increase 
them—the system seemed again to be galvanized 
into life. It was resurrected with features render- 
ed by no means less hideous by its long and grave- 
like repose in the dust, and but temporarily pros- 
trated by the exercise of that leaven of Jackson- 
ism which Mr. Tyler showed he possessed in ne 
inconsiderable degree, and which added another 
ray of honor and glory to the halo which encircled 
the closing days of his Administration. 

_ Not dismayed, its friends have again put it upon 
its legs—its last lees | trust—and, from a remark 
made early in the debate as to President Polk’s 
opinions, hope, doubtless, that if suecessful in the 
halls of leeislation, it may receive the Execu- 
tive sanction. 1 sincerely believe, sir, that these 
gentlemen have counted without their host. The 
President has not improperly or unwisely been 
ealled “ Young Hickory.’? Itis known that lam 
not one who has habitually fawned upon power, 
or, as a matter of course, approved of all that pow- 
er does or recommends. But l will say here that 
l have, as I have ever had, great confidence in the 
unblenching moral courage and unyielding integ- 
rity of the President. Upon all the old issues 
which have divided parties, | believe him to be as 
sound as the soundest. During the election, L in- 
variably referred to his past career—his solemniy- 
declared opinions and recorded votes as more re- 
liable sources of information as to what his ad- 
ministrative career would be, than to those inno- 
cent Delphic mysticisms, drawn out by catechists 
in a closely-contested canvass, 

His course thus far has not deceived me. It is 
true, on the Oregon question, my judgment could 
not ¢o with him as to the propriety of so speedily 
terminating the joint convention between England 
and ourselves. On the great question of our rights, 
and of the undoubted propriety of defending those 
rights when assailed, as well as upon the course he 
had pursued to bring the matter to a successful 
close by negotiation, | am and was with him. Be- 
tween the President and myself exists but one dif- 
ference on this point—that merely one of time—as 
to the when we should take possession of Oregon, 
without regard to the claims of any other Power. 
On the tariff, he has nobly redeemed his fame and 
his pledges. No President has ever done as much 
for free trade as he has; and in conjunction with 
his able Seeretary of the Treasury on that doctrine 
—that great and favorite doctrine, for which our 
party has been struggling for so many long years; 
a strugele which shook to its foundation the tem- 
ple in which it has been held, so fieree and bitter 
were the feelings elicited by the oppression the 
South suffered—he is about to triumph; uniess 
this system interferes with its Gorgon head to turn 
our lively and victorious activity to the immobility 
of stone. On this, too, without knowing other than 
what his oft-recorded opinions shadow forth, I have 
every confidence that the President is, as he was, 
its unshrinking opponent. I will quote but one 
passage of his past opinions, and that delivered, in 
the great crisis in the history of this system, on the 
consideration of the Maysville veto. Mr. Polk 
said: 

‘* He had planted himself on the ramparts of the 
* Constitution, and had taken the high responsibil- 
‘ity upon himself to check the downward march, 
‘in which the system, of which this bill is a part, 
‘ was fast hastening us.’’ ** The pernicious conse- 
‘ quences, the evil tendencies, to say nothing of the 
‘corrupting influences of the exercise of a power 
‘ over internal improvements by the Federal Gov- 
‘ernment, were not fully developed until within a 
‘ very few years past. The President ‘could not 
‘ shut his eyes to the constant collisions, the heart- 
‘ burnings, the combinations, and the certain cor- 
‘ruption to which its continued exercise would 
‘tend, both in and out of Congress.” ‘ He hoped 
‘ that the result of the vote we are about to give in 
‘the solemn discharge of a high duty which had 
‘been devolved upon us, upon no 8 rs meas- 
‘ure, in the first year of a new Administration, 
‘ might resuscitate the almost forgotten principles 
‘of the Constitution, and put an end to a system 
‘which cannot end in good, and must lead to the 
| 6 most ruinous consequences.’’ 
| Such are the views of the President. It would 
be unbecoming in me to hold up these views here 
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for the purpose of swaying the vote ofa single 
member. I do it for no such purpose. I trust 
that each will vote upon the various propositions 
contained in this bill, on their merits, governed by 
a conscientious desire to discharge his duty. I 
confess, however, that I have referred to these 
opinions of the President with deep interest. I 
have watched the course of debate here upon this 
bill with deep interest. If icis destined to pass to the 
other end of the Capitol, | shall watch its progress 
with deeper interest sull; and if destined to pass on 
to the Executive, I confess that Ido feel a sin- 
cere and intense desire to see the President, ‘ not 
come the John Tyler upon it,” exactly,as my kind 
and true-hearted colleague expresses himself, but 
come the Old Hickory upon it; that he will not 
hesitate to scourge tt back to this House, where it 


originated; and thus, to use his own eloquent and 


expressive language when himself approving of a 
similar act, ** resurcitate the almost forgotten prin- 
‘ciples of the Constitution, and put an end toa 
‘system which cannot end in good, and must lead 
‘to the most ruinous consequences,”’ 


I have thus passed, in rapid review, before the 


committee, some of the opinions of the fathers and 
great supporters of the Constitution and of our 
party. 

In addition, I will observe, that so strongly con- 
vinced were Madison, Monroe, and Jackson, of 
the unconstitutionality of the exercise of this pow- 
er by Congress, that, yielding to the pressure for 
its exercise made upon the legislative department 
from nearly all parts of the country, each of those 
illustrious Chief Magistrates recommended that 
the Constitution be amended, in order to ingraft 
upon it the power which it does not now contain. 

If the system may be considered as established 
by these authorities, as unconstitutional, 1 will 
say further, it was wisely prohibited to the General 


Government. Given to it, it would have conferred | 


too vast a power upon the Federal authority. By 
reaching into every corner of a State, and proffer- 
ing the Federal funds lavishly to local interests, it 
would necessarily, so long as interest is a predom- 


inant feeling in the heart, hold a controlling influ- | 


ence over men’s opinions, and seduce the States 
from their proud positions as sovereigns, to become 
beggars at the shrine of the I’ederal treasury. 
Whenever it shall become a settled policy of 
this Government, then will every local interest con- 
gregate in this Hall; the committee-rooms will be 
converted into an exchange, where barter will be 


the ruling spirit; and by a union of all its forces, | 


having reference more to strength than to judicious 
and wise expenditure of a common fund, will un- 
told millions be voted away for local purposes; 
and, consequently, to provide the means ** the un- 


holy alliance” will have to linpose enormous and | 


heavy taxes upon the people. 


Such a state of things, if it does not exist al- | 


ready in this Hall, has been invited. ‘The gentle- 
man from Indiana has said that the South must 
look to it, for it should pass no tariff bill until this 
bill passes; and others of the committee have inti- 
mated the same. Great God! and has it come to 
this, that before the spirits of the Revolution have 
been swept away by the wing of time, such a 
system of legislation should be adopted on the 
floor of Congress; that the Constitution should no 
longer be looked to as a guide, but that the polar 
star of a legisiator’s course here should be ven- 
geance; that because one infraction of the Consti- 
tution was resisted, another should be purposely 
made? And shall such, I must say strange, I 
must further say most reprehensible, principles be 
openly avowed here? It was to prevent the prev- 
alence of such a spirit doubtless that this power, 
among many other good reasons, was refused to 
Congress. 

Again: it was wisely prohibited, to prevent so 
vast an expenditure of public money, and conse- 
quent heavy taxation. How vast it would become 
my be partly conceived by the declaration of the 
gentleman from Kentucky, that he would not agree 
to limit the demands of the West, for western riv- 
ers alone, to five hundred millions of dollars! Our 
country is so covered with streams and lakes, and 
is of such vast extent, that this system, carried out 
fully, would cover it with a vast network of works 
of internal improvement, which would require 
countless treasures to build up; and instead of 
aising twenty millions annually by taxes for the 
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support of an economical administration of the 


Government, we should be called upon to lay taxes 
upon the people to at least the amount of one hun- 
dred millions a year. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has already advanced a principle which will 
consume near double that sum. He asks, with an 
air of indignation, ** why a steamboat should be 
taxed nearly its cost annually in navigating the 
Falls of the Ohio:”’ 
bear its own burdens—that you cannot ask my 
constituents (a planting people in Alabama) to buy 
out that Ohio canal, in order to relieve an Ohio 


steamboat from paying its own way up and down || 


that river. But if lam wrong, and the gentleman 
is correct, then I will ask, on the same principle, 
what right is there for charging a canal-boat for 
travelling the New York canal, or a bale of cotton 
for passing over the Charleston railroad? Sir, the | 
principle avowed would demand the purchase of | 


every means of transit now existing, on the ground |, 
To such unlim- || 


that it isa burden to commerce. 
ited results does this system lead us. 

Again: it was wisely prohibited, because injus- | 
tice would otherwise be done by mere numerical | 
majorities. It is, in the nature of things, that the 
strongest should appropriate the most; and yet the | 
strongest do not always pay the most. sella, 
indeed, are we threatened with this result. 
gentleman from Kentucky calls upon us to beware, | 


that the West would soon have the power, and let || 
us be careful that there be no old scores to settle. || 


Sir, this eternal ery of the West—injustice to 
the West—the West will soon have the power—is 
disgusting when desiened as threatening. It can 
have no influence overa single vote I have to give; 


by threats to swerve a hair’s breadth from any line 
they may have marked out for themselves. But I 


have no fears of the West, and no belief in its dis- || 


position to avenge itself upon any section of coun- 
try for a conscientious discharge of its duty. I be-| 
lieve that a few men may reach to this station as 
Representatives of the West, who hold out such | 
threats; but that they do not know or represent it 
in making such remarks. I have been accustomed 
to look upon her people as likely to become not | 
only a great, but a just people. Magnificent in ex- | 
tent, pierced by noble and lengthy rivers—blessed | 
with an amazing fertility of soil—I have been ac- 
customed to think the face of the country, exhibit- | 
ing as it does the grandeur and beneficence of the | 
Almighty ina high degree, would assist materially | 
in forming public character there; that their views | 
would be enlarged, and their hearts be as fruitful in | 
all that is great and noble, as their prairies were | 
teeming with rich abundance; that, liberal as God | 
had been in lavishing blessings upon it, they, too, 
would exhibit a noble generosity of character far | 
above petty pique. 
I fear not the West, then, sir. Let empire take | 
its way there. The South will not envy her the 
possession of power. All that she asks 1s a strict | 
observance of the chart by which you hold power. | 
No matter who wields it, if itis but wielded justly 
and well. 
dustry—to build up favored classes—to improve 
our streams. All that we ask is freedom from op- 
pression. We ask for no expenditure for local or | 
commercial purposes, All that we ask is, that you 
protect us from foreign aggression, and allow our | 
trade to remain unfettered by protecting law. With 


wants so few, we want no power, save to prevent || 


its unjust exercise, ‘* Letus alone,”’ is our motto. 
Let the power pass to the West, if it is so destin- 
ed. It cannot be exercised there with a harsher 
hand than it has been by the North. When it 
shall go there, we will bid it God speed; and our 
prayer shall be, what every mother in that broad 
valley will say amen to, that virtue, a due regard 
for others’ rights, and love of the Constitution, may 
go with it, But if that unjust spirit should rule 
there, such as is heralded here by gentlemen from | 





Indiana and Kentucky, and the purposes of the 
Union are no longer subserved by the Union, we 
can, and be assured we will, right ourselves. 
Such a course will be a painful one tous. But 
if driven to it, the regret we shall feel will be, that 
we thus part from the hallowed graves of their 
sires, and not that we shall sever a connexion 
with such degenerate sons, as such a course of | 
conduct, on their part, would clearly indicate them 








[ answer, that commerce must | 


The | 


' 
| * Democratic part 
' 


We ask for no power to protect our in- || 
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' In connexion with this threat of the West, the 


gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Tuomassoy] de- 

sired to see party lines rigidly drawn here on thjy 
question, and to let it be proclaimed to the Wes: 
how men stood upon it. I join with him in the 
wish, sir; at the same time, however, believins 
that, if Democratic papers and orators have doy. 
their duty there, the West needs not to be told, at 
this late day, what the views of the Democracy, 
/asa party, are, on this debate-riddled and time- 
‘honored issue. ‘The Democratic party, at a)! 
times and on all occasions, whenever they have 
met to assert their principles, have branded this 
| system as unconstitutional. I believe that the edj- 

torial Democratic corps of Illinois has a represent. 
ative here, [Mr. Wentwortu.] If his paper has 


| published the Baltimore resolutions since 1836, 


the people of the West already know what the 
| Democratic view of this subject is; and knowin: 
that, they expect their Representatives here, I pre- 
sume, to stand up to those resolutions. 

I will here mention, that even in [linois, as early 

as 27th April, 1835, the Democracy, in a State con- 
vention, denounced this system as a “useless and 
unconstitutional expenditure of public money, i» 
appropriating it to works of internal improveinent 
_ of no general importance.”’ 
Our party, which has assembled every four years 
| at Baltimore, since 1836, to assert the principles 
upon which we are united, and to nominate candi- 
dates for the offices of President and Vice President, 
| who are expected to act upon those principles, on 
the 27th of May, (I believe,) 1844, again met in 
| 


| Baltimore; and, after nominating candidates for 


; || those two high stations, proceeded to put forth a 
and [ imagine that but few here are to be driven |! 


series of resolutions, embodying the great party 
: principles which distinguished it. ‘The third of the 
| series reads thus: 

‘*Resolved, ‘That, entertaining these views, the 
of this Umon, through their 
‘delegates, assembled in general convention, re- 


| *new and reassert, before the American people, 


:*the declaration of principles avowed by them 
|‘ when, on a former occasion, 1 general conven- 
|‘ tion, they presented their candidates for the pop- 
‘ ular suffrages.”’ 
Immediately after this follow the resolutions 
which our party had adopted in general conven- 
| tion at B in 1840, and identically the same 
tion at Baltimore in 1840, and identically the same, 
2 > oe . ry 
I believe, as were adopted in 1836. The second 


| of these reads thus: 





‘That the Constitution does not confer upon 
‘the General Government the power to commence 
‘and carry on a general system of internal in- 
‘ provements.’ 
| Now, air, before I proceed to comment upon 
| this, and aid, so far as my voice, and influence, aud 

vote can, in drawing members of the Democratic 
party up to that line, and thus not only gratify the 
gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. THomasson,]} but 
also gratify the whole Democracy, I trust, of this 
broad land, I will address myself to the task of re- 
‘lieving from my own shoulders the charge which 
| gentlemen, in the height of their fury on the Ore- 
| gon question, have endeavored to fix upon them, 
/and those of some fifteen other good Democrats, 
that we have been recreant to our party faith. 
| After renewing and reasserting the cardinal prin- 
ciples of our party, long since adopted, the con- 
vention proceeded to pass other resolutions, and 
among the last was the following: 

** Resolved, That our title to the whole of Oregon 
‘is clear and unquestionable; that no portion of 
‘the same ought to be ceded to England or any 
other power; and that the reoccupation of Ore- 
| *gon, and the reannexation of Texas, at the earliest 
| ‘practicable period, are great American measures, 
‘which this convention recommends to the cordial 
_ ‘support of the Democratic party of this Union.’ 


In what, then, I would ask, have I offended? 
Are there any degrees of latitude mentioned in that 
resolution that 1 must march up to, in defiance of 
right, and proof, and good sense? Not one. 
| Have I advocated the ceding to England, or any 
other Power, an inch of what is clearly and un- 
_questionably ours? Ihave not. Have K.ppoeed 

a reoccupation of Oregon? Bynomeans. Ihave, 
‘on the contrary, proposed what I considered as 
ample means to encourage emigration there. 

ut what then have I done? I have advocated 
| time for perfecting our title by possession; have ad- 
' yocated time for preparation to maintain and defend 
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our rights in Oregon. I have expressed my con- 
yiction that our title to the whole country we have 
ever occupied is ** clear and unquestionable ’’—and 
that beyond 49°, which we have four times offered 
Great Britain as a compromise, the territory is 
fairly and legitimately a matter for negotiation; 
thus approving of all that has heretofore been done 
by negotiation. My sin, then, if any I have com- 
mitted, consists in not sternly planting myself upon 
54° 40’, and denying the right of the Government 
to settle the controversy by negotiation and com 
promise. Nota single word is said about “ the 
notice’ in that resolution. That isa matter to be 
used, to be sure, as one of the means of reoceupy. 
ing Oregon. But the resolution, if binding upon 
any as party men, left this matter entirely to their 
diseretion. 
by the convention; it only bound us to carry it out 
‘at the earliest practicable moment.’ In my judg- 
mient it had been far wiser to have left it alone for 
one or two years, at least. I was not prepared to 
say that the most favorable moment had arrived to 
risk a war with any other Power on this issue; and, 
believing so, voted against notice. 

Again, sir, when I took my position on the sub- 
ject, the notice was advocated here by its peculiar 
friends asa war measure. One mentioned it as 
‘‘the military way of doing business.” Another, 
that the British lion lay ii our path, and that we 
must pounce upon him and ‘* make him spout blood 
like a harpooned whale!’’ Another, full of valor, 
was ready to give it, that “* Michigan might take 
Canada for her share of the fight.’? <All of its 
friends were for giving it, in order that we might 
** take possession of the whole of Oregon.”’ I voted 
against it then in order to prevent the country from 
being plunged by these hotheaded gentry into too 
precipitate and unequal a conflict with England. 
It has, however, by the force of my friends’ argu- 
ments brought to bear upon the subject, and by 
the voice of an aroused people, been made to as- 
sume a greatly modified shape. Finding the coun- 
try not so warlike as they had supposed, the advo- 
cates of notice for the sake of war dwindled down 
to the small number of ten by the time the vote was 
taken; and I have great hopes that the matter will 














be made to assume a still more pacific aspect before | 
it leaves the halls of legislation—informing the | 


President that the American people desire no war 
for Oregon, unless our rights there are trampled 
upon and no redress ean be obtained for the injury. 

But, sir, I assume higher grounds in our behalf. 
The Baltimore convention declared the question of 
Oregon not to be a party question. It reeommend- 
ed Democrats to look upon it, freed from mere 
party shackles, as a ‘* great American measure,”’ 
in which not the Democracy alone, but the Whigs 
and all other parties were interested. Sir, I so re- 
ceived that recommendation of my party; and in 
over one hundred oe made by myself over 
a great part of Alabama, during the canvass of 
1844, I solemnly denied either the Oregon or T'ex- 
as questions being party questions. I urged them 
upon the people as national issues—soaring above 
our party domestic broils. 


Even, then, if I have erred, which I deny, I | 


am not amenable to party for it. My party, in 
solemn convention, have placed the Oregon matter 
before me as an American citizen; and in this Hall 
I have voted upon it as an American legislator, 
answerable for that vote alone to my constituents, 
to my conscience, and to my God. 

And now, untrammelled by the charge of a sin- 
gle dereliction from party duty, I turn to those 
gentlemen who were so kind as to desire to teach 
me a party lesson not to be found in the book, and 
ask them how they stand by the test of party 
measurement ? 


How many of them have, in reference to this 


bill, endorsed the principles laid down by the | 


party at Baltimore in 1836, renewed in 1840, and 
reasserted in 1844, “that the Constitution does 
not confer upon the General Government the pow- 
er to commence and carry on a general system of 
internal improvement?’’ Already have leading 
Democrats from Ohio, Michigan, tithina, Illinois, 
Kentucky, and one from Tennessee, boldly set 
themselves up against this stereotyped portion of 
our party creed—as sacred, as worthy to be ob- 
served, as that to vote against a national bank or 
& protective tariff—in fact, one of a series of prin- 
ciples, all of which mutually sustain each other. 


The question of time was not settled | 


| god Terminus. 


Harbors and Rivers—Mr. Yancey. 


Av! and what is worse, the gentleman who re- 
yorted this bill [Mr. Tissarts] was sent by the 
Stated of Ke ntucky as one of the Democratic 
fathers to this great convention at Baltimore, and 
there, in conjunction with delegates from the whole 
Union, aided to frame these resolutions—aided to 
adopt them unanimously; and now, in capacity of 
a representative of a Democratic district, and a 
legislator, refuses to endorse the principle by vote; 
and, in faet, condemns it by his legislation! And 
at whatatime? Just as we have triumphed—he- 
fore the echoes of our shouts of joy have hardly 
died away, at our success—certainly before the 
people have forgotten that we were pledged to 
them, if they elected Mr. Polk, that we would re- 
trench the expenses of the Government—that we 
would repeal the tariff of 1842, and enact one for 
revenue purposes alone—that we would re-estab- 
lish the constitutional treasury system—that we 
would not “commence nor carry on a general sys- 
tem of internal improvements. ”’ 

With a firm belief in our sincerity, the people 
have confided to us the reins of Government—have 
elected our President—and sent a large majority 
here to refuse to ‘commence and carry on” works 
ofinternalimprovement. And whatis done? Why, 
hot haste has been made in this the first Coneress 
of the new Administration ‘*to commence and carry 
on a general system of works of internal improve- 
ment.”? The friends of the President are the most 
conspicuous in this breach of party faith, and they 
advance principles in support of their system run- 
ning far beyond even what the great Whig eandi- 
date, Mr. Clay, laid down in his speech at Hano- 
ver, in 1840, in which he opposed a general system 
of works of the kind, and said that these works 
were now so fur advanced that he would be con- 
tent to stop all further aid to them from the Gen- 
eral Government, after having paid to them the last 


| instalment under the Deposite act. Sir, Mr. Clay’s 


plan had a fixed limit. 


The plan of these Demo- 
crats (?) has no limit. 


It laughs to scorn the old 
The principles they and their 
Whig coadjutors avow, allow of no limit. Those 
principles cail upon you to build harbors where na- 
ture has made no provision for them; to make 
channels where nature has made none; to buy out 
canals, because tolls are there imposed upon com- 
merce; annually to sweep the Mississippi, and 
other great western streams, with dredges and 
snag boats, for annually that monarch of rivers re- 
places what you remove. Can any principles be 
more **general?’? And, as I have shown, as the 
bill appropriates nearly the amount of the orizinal 
estimates to lake harbors—after three and four- 
fold has already been expended upon them—there 
appears to be no limit indicated to the extent of 
these appropriations. 

Is there any wonder, sir, that the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gentry] should charge the De- 
mocracy with inconsistency, when such plausible 
grounds are given for his doing so? I trust, how- 
ever, that the sins of a few will not be visited upon 
the many. If protestation could be of any avail, I 
would solemnly protest against the “party being 
held responsible for such errors; protest against 
these Democrats forcing their friends to listen to 
such unpleasant attacks upon us, without power 


to deny the imputation; protest against their for- | 
cing the President of our choice to the unpleasant | 


alternative of sanctioning what he cannot approve, 
or of vetoing a bill of this House. 


I have now done with the party view of the | 


question. Party has no charms for me, if not 
based upon principle. If true to those principles, 


associated efforts in favor of a great end will be | 
If untrue to principle, how- |) 
ever, and only held together for purposes of eleva- | 


effective for good. 


ting certain men to office, I have no language at 


command to express my contempt for it. Such, | 


I trust, will not be the result of our organization. 


I will now refer to a few facts showing the prac- | 
tical operation of this system, and the great wisdom | 


evinced by the framers of the Constitution in re- | 


fusing the power to Congress. 


In the first place, its operation since 1791 shows | 


conclusively that sectional interests will predomi- 
nate in this mode of expending the public treasure; 
and that neither extent of country, its wants, or its 
resources, can compete with a mere numerical ma- 


jority, determined to spend as much as possible at 
‘ their own doors. 
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In the third volume of Executive Documents, 2d 
session of the twenty-third Congress, I find the 
following facts, exhibiting the amount of money 
disbursed by the General Government to the two 
sections of the Umon—North and Seuth—for pur 
poses of internal improvement, between the years 
1791 and 1832: 

To the States north of Maryland... $3,117,206 
To the States south of Maryland, 

and including that State........ 878,709 14 

This array of figures shows that, in the course 
of forty-two years, fourfold the amount of money 
was disbursed at the North that was expended at 
the South; though our coast, in round numbers, ts 
four hundred miles the longest. 

In my comparisons FE shall also include the State 
of Ohio, as the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brink- 
ERHOFF| appeared to boast of the magnanimity of 
his State in asking for so litde. During that time 
there was expended, for purposes of internal um- 
provement in the State of Obie, though a new 
State, $859,124—a sum within $20,000 of what the 
whole South, with an exposed coast of four thou- 
sand miles, had received ! 

But this is not all that this favored region—the 
North—received in that period. In the above 
mentioned items are not included the following: 
$3,723,530 63 

999 O00 OO 

233500 00 

200,000 O00 


or 
27 


To Cumberland road .....ese< e's 
To Ohio and Chesapeake canal... . 
To Louisville and Portland canal. . 
To Chesapeade and Delaware canal 
To improving Mississippi and Ohio 
394,513 33 

Of this enormous sum, amounting to $5,550,543 
96, not more than a million, it is fair to presume, 
from the direction of the works, was expended 
south of Baltimore ! 

From the Treasury Department I have gleaned 
the following statement, showing the amount of 
money disbursed for harbors, rivers, roads, and 
canals, to the same divisions of country since 1830. 
It is true the statement includes three years, the 
expenditures for which are included in the state- 
ment given above; but as this operates more against 
the South than the North, it will not serve to viti- 
ate my argument. 

To the States north of Maryland. ..$7,075,933 55 
To the States south, (including Ma- 

MUP URIAEL aka ‘ei oui em ct kar aches aca 
To the District of Columbia........ 699,306 00 
To the State of Ohio... ..«.eeee- 1,940,319 96 


From the above table, then, it will be seen that 
the North has received, with less extent of coast, 
44,934,231 U5, from 1830 to 1845. more than the 
South has, for purposes of internal improvement; 
or more than threefold over her less favored sis- 
ter! while this magnanimous, this disinterested 
State of Ohio has alone received, for such pur- 
poses, within $200,000 of the full amount re- 
ceived by the whole South! Why, sir, a force- 
pump of supernatural power could not force 
into the pores of Ohio much more than she has 
received. She is already gorged with public plun- 
der. 

All the sums stated above have been expended 
upon works within the States. In addition, there 
have been expended since 1830, on roads, canals, 
and rivers, connected with several States, and all 
north of Baltimore, with the exception of a small 
sum south of it for the Mississippi and Arkansas 
rivers, the comfortable sum of $5,235,623 11. 

But we have been told, that we of the South get 
our due proportion in expenditures for fortifica- 
tions; while the northwest, in particular, ask to 
receive all their share in the improvement of their 
harbors. Well, let us see, sir, if the same undue 
proportion in expenditure, even in this branch of 
it, is not kept up against the south. 


The length of the coast from Eastport, Maine, to 
Baltimore, is... ....s0.seceeeeee+ 2,300 miles. 
Length of northern coast from Calais, 
on the St. Croix,,to the Falls of St. 


MVE ater vaskuewecueae ce te 


50 


Mary ...cccsccccecsccccces S000 & 
Length of coast from Baltimore to 

Cape Florida....+.+++-++ereeeee 2,170 “ 
Length of Gulf coast from Cape Flor- 

ida to Rio Grande.......ccceees+ 2,030 


Executive Document, volume 6, Ist session 26th 
n old works, ex- 


" tending from Fort Sullivan, Maine, to Fort Mars- 
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den, St. Augustine, Florida, out of 1,097 guns 
mounted, there are but 205, or less than one-fifth, 
mounted upon the coast south of Baltimore; and 
that out of $1,927,238 expended upon those works, 
but $325,000 were disbursed south of the same 
point, or about one-sixth! 

Upon works under construction, out of 2,287 
guns, 1,096 are for southern works, or less than 
one-half; and $6,774,218 are allotted to us out of 
$10,210,760. 

After the completion of these works, the system 
is to build, firstly, works entirely at the North, 
mounting 1,327 guns, and costing $3,425,000. 

After the completion of this class of works, an- 
other one to be commenced, mounting 653 guns 
south of Balumore, and 103 north of that city— 
Ata cost for the South, of........... $1,170,000 
And for the North, of. .... 365,000 

Last of all, other works are to be completed— 
Giving to the South..............+.. 1,580 guns 
And to the North... ..- 3,249 guns 
And calling for an expenditure at— 
cf eee pe eae ae $2,019,402 

And for the North the sum of........ 12,222,422 

Or, when all are completed, to give at a glance 
the immense disparity between the two regions, 
when looked upon as recipients of governmental 
favor and protection, there will have been expend- 
ed for the defence of the Union— 

South of Baltimore........ a cpihe inca $10,293,675 
North of Baltimore.......... capace. Siepeenel 

And there will have been mounted upon the for- 
tifications of the Union— 

South of Baltimore,and inclusive.... 3,534 guns. 
North of Baltimore.........4. .-+- 6,762 guns. 


ee ee wee 


eee ewe ee eee 


Showing, both as regards fortifications and guns 
an expenditure of tro to one in favor of the North! 

Is this disparity called for by the length of coast 
or superior products of the north ? 

The total cost of defences on the northern fron- 
tier proper has been $2,502,322. 

The number of guns mounted are 555. 

This exhibits one gun to every 34 miles of fron- 
tier, and an expenditure of $1,250 for defence. 

On the north Atlantic coast are, or will be, mount- 
ed three guns to every mile of coast; and an expen- 
diture of $9,267 a mile for defence. 

On the south Atlantic coast, there are, or will be, 
mounted, at the rate of one and three-fifths guns to 
every mile of coast; and an expenditure of $4,382 
a mile for defence. 

On the Gulf coast, there have been, or will be, 
mounted a gun for every mile and a half of coast; 
and an expenditure of $3,715 a mile for defence. 

Or, sum it all up at one view, and it appears that, 
in round numbers, there will be three guns to de- 
tend every mile of coast and frontier north of Bal- 
timore; and but one gun to defend each mile of the 
southern coast, while about $5,500 is the average 
expenditure a mile for the northern defence, and 
$4,408 is the average expenditure a mile for south- 
ern defence. 

To show the further injustice and inequality of 
the practical workings of this sysiem, I will here 
state the exports of three articles merely from the 
South during the years 1844 and 1845: ° 

In 1844 cotton exported to amount of $54,063,501 








1845 * se “ 51,739,643 
In 1844 rice a “ $2,182,468 
1845 * ne ” 2,160,456 
In 1844 tohaecco * " $8,397,255 
1845 se ae si 7.469.819 
pein Tat ROtG. iss einai eo 000s 008 $64,643,224 


Piel Por BO4B. 6.0.6 5s cscs voce caves 
The duties paid on the importations 
made in 1844, were.. $29 236,357 

In 1845, were....... 30,952,416 
The whole amount of importations may be con- 
sidered, in round numbers, as $100,000,000. Of 
this vast sum the South brings, as a return for its 
exported industry, more than one-half into your 
yorts; and, consequently, pays more than one- 
Pal of your revenue. And yet, look at the vast 
disproportion in the expenditure of this common 
fund, (it ought to be.) Eleven hundred dollars 
more per mile is expended for defence of the North, 
than is given tothe South. Three guns are given 
to the North to every mile, and but one is given to 


61,859,916 
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the South, for the same purpose; while three dol- 
lars is expended at the North for internal improve- 
ment, to every dollar grudgingly doled out to us! 


Pray tell me—you are so good at “calculating” — 


how long will it take to render your portion of the 


Union a garden, and ours a waste place, at this | 


rate? And further tell me if the system is not fast 
tending to relieve the North altogether from the 
burden of taxes, by giving back to it, in the shape 
of internal improvements, and fortifications thickl 


/ studded along its coast—all, or nearly all, that it 


pays into the treasury in the shape of taxes? Most 
of your navy-yards, foundries, barracks, and ar- 
mories ave there, and consequently the expendi- 
ture for these means of defence are made there. 
Prosperity may well be considered as stamped upon 
the face of the country and its people;—when, prac- 


tically, it is freed from taxation, and is nourished | 


by a liberal expenditure upon it of taxes wrung 
from others! 
What has been disbursed at the South has been 


eminently national; and, owing to the course of | 


trade, as peculiarly for the benefit of northern and 
eastern ship-owners, and the farmers of the great 
valley of the Mississippi, as for the South. The 
trade of the Mississippi has to disembogue itself 
on the gulf by the mouth of that river, has to run 
the gauntlet of the breakers on the Florida reefs, 
and sail along our coasts to northern ports or for- 
eign harbors. ‘This trade is carried on almost en- 
trely by citizens of the North, and in vessels 
owned there; and yet, even with aid of this fact, 
we have been thus partially dealt by. 

I mention these facts to show, first, that even 
for the legitimate purposes to which public money 
may be celta: its appropriation has as- 
sumed a sectional partiality; and that when the 
Constitution has been so unmercifully stretched as 
to make its very joints to crack, in order to lavish 
that money on works of internal improvement, the 
single State of Ohio has a grabbing or grasping 
power equal to the whole South! : 

To these arguments and facts, however, comes 
the response, ‘it is for the general welfare; it will 
cement the Union.”? Never was reasoning vainer 
or more absurd. 'The continued exercise of un- 
constitutional powers will continually weaken the 
bonds which bind us together. The repeated ex- 
ercise of even doubtful constitutional powers, and 
the injudicious use of even conferred rights, will 
in time create jealousy, distrust, and heart-burn- 
ings—ay, and hatred ‘too, when accompanied, as 
in this instance, by rank oppression. Partiality 
in the distribution of lawful Federal patronage and 
protection will produce these. Injustice in ex- 
penditure, and consequent inequality in taxation, 
so far from cementing the various parts of this 
Union into a great whole, will either crush these’ 
various, distinct, integral parts into one consolida- 
ted mass, or force them asunder with a power 
which cannot be resisted. If you desire, indeed, 
to cement this Union, abandon this policey—a pol- 
icy so intimately connected with the taxing power, 
as to call for the exercise of each coextensively. 
Economy, low duties, a scrupulous regard for 
State rights, a non-exercise of doubtful powers, 
will preserve harmony in this ideal repub- 
lic—will create respect for Federal legislation—will 
rive rise to a free, and therefore noble emulation 


‘among the States, in the race for commercial and 


agricultural prosperity; and do far more to perpet- 
uate the Union than armies, or the lavish expend- 
iture of untold millions wrung from a discontented 
people. 
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Statement showing expenditure by the General Gov- 


ernment for improvement of harbors, rivers, canals, 


and roads, within the several States, from 1830 to 


1845, inclusive: 


In Maine. ........-..eeeeeeee $159,955 01 
New Hampshire........... 20,053 91 


Vermont... ...sseee.ee0052 104,493 00 
Massachusetts ............. 338,749 &6 
Le DC ene 19,463 04 


Connecticut ....eeeeeec0... 105,195 77 
New York, « o0 00.0 0ccccee Ae51,508 BS 
New Jersty...cccccccccese. 28,963 00 
Pennsylvania.............. 266,141 27 
PEURUONG oo nonce kiaceessss. dielee ae 
Maryland ................. 55,000 00 
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> IO, odie. eevee et an eae 
North Carolina. .. 0.000. 
South Carolina ......0.0.¢ 
ONE 96 is 9d. tem cilonsci 
Osh 626 masciewes ace 
MN ach, cope bidies oaks cmiainie Be 
I ke oo Se ei lee! aca 
DMissiSsIppi . 2. ccc coscsees 
I ais 0 aia es'4 wiiw. 660.0% 
RRROINE . Sinsclos > nabic wack 
ORONO ao0-x 0\0:0 ave'vercns: SORO00 00 
Kentucky .....scssccecsee ee 
Diiices v:0:90 0 0's's or news done RRS 96 
EEN ass: nk: cisk at 6.4 dasa we OO 
Indiana... ooo ee 1,314,854 25 
Michigan....scccccccvsscess 251,841 26 
GUE: ca lorm sieihie Gass Raiswatatate's\ CARRE AO 
Wisconsin......eseee-e-e- 107,680 06 
District of Columbia.... 699,306 00 


Statement showing expenditure by the General Gov- 
ernment for harbors, rivers, canals, and roads, con- 
nected with, or extending into, the several States 
within the same period: 


For Chesapeake and Ohio canal... $724,990 00 
Ohio, Mississippi, and Mis- 

souri rivers... etiee theo ee 46 

Harbors on Delaware river.. 65,133 00 

Delaware breakwater........1,529,434 87 

Cumberland road........... 927,339 66 

Roads in Michigan, Indiana, 

SER eis ake sccnscse ss 

Road from south boundary 

of Missouri ....... 


59,440 00 
340,728 70 
5,000 00 
147,259 37 
102,291 68 
303,062 52 
1,600 00 
13,900 006 
881,789 62 
51,456 88 
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SPEECH OF MR. G. W. JONES, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
In rune Hovsr or RepreseNTATIVES, 
March 11, 1846. 


| The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union on the bill making appro- 
priations for certain Rivers and Harbors— 


Mr. JONES said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: It is at all times with diffidence 
and reluctance that I attempt public speaking, either 
And I should not now tres- 
pass on the time and patience of the committee 


| but for the amendment proposed by my colleague, 


{Mr. Crozier,] now pending. This amendment 
proposes to appropriate the sum of two hundred 


and fifty thousand dollars to be expended in the 


improvement of the navigation of the Tennessee 
river, by removing the obstructions at the Muscle 
Shoals, located in that river. This is the only im- 
provement proposed, or which will be proposed, 


in which a large portion of my constituents have 


any direct interest. My district is composed of 
four counties: Elk river, a small stream, flows 
through the two southern counties (Franklin and 
Lincoln) of the district, and empties into the Ten- 
nessee river, some ten miles below the head of the 
_Musele Shoals. This river, though small, and per- 
haps known to but few upon this floor, is of suffi- 
cient size to float flat-boats of the largest class, 
heavily laden, and is the only water, or navigable 
outlet, or communication which the people of these 
counties have to the great river of the world, (the 
| Mississippi,) through which their cotton and other 
productions find their way to the markets of the 
world. Elk river entering the Tennessee near 
the head of Muscle Shoals, we have to encounter 
all the dangers, difficulties, and delays presented 
by this great natural obstruction in the navigation 
_of these rivers—the greatest, if not the only, bar- 
| rier in the navigation between the portion of my 
constituents referred to and the city of New Or- 
leans. 

From what I have said, the committee must see 
the importance of this improvement to my con- 
stituents, and the force and power with which the 
amendment of my colleague addresses itself to my 
interested selfishness. And were I to look alone 
to my continuance here, I might yield the better 
convictions of my mind, and give my support to 
the proposition now under consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, before I entered this Hall I had 
preseribed a rule for the government of my action 
as the Representative of those who placed me here; 
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a rule which I intend rigidly to adhere to, which 
[ cannot disregard without rendering myself un- 
worthy the station which I occupy. That rule 
was: whenever I should be called upon, in the course 
of my legislative duties, to act upon a proposition, 
-o look first to the Constitution of the United 
States, and satisfy myself whether the powers pro- 
rosed to be ease were authorized by that sa- 
cred instrument. In this case, 1 have applied the 
rule and appealed to the Constitution, but have 
been wholly and utterly unable to find therein even 
the semblance of authority to justify me in voting 
either for the amendment or bill before the com- 
mittee. 

This is a Government of limited, delegated pow- 
ers, possessing not one iota of original or inherent 
power, and should be kept rigidly within the limits 
assigned it by the Constitution. Pass those limits, 
and act upon those enlarged and liberal views so 
earnestly contended for by gentlemen, which shall 
enable Congress to do whatever they shall think 
will best promote and * provide for the common 
defence and general welfare,” you virtually abolish 
the Constitution, usurp the rights of the sovereign 
States composing this confederacy, concentrate all 
power in the Federal head, and will make this 
Government a despotism—a curse, instead of a 
blessing, which all good men and patriots will seek 
to rid themselves of. 

Mr. Chairman, my colleague who addressed the 
committee this morning [Mr. Gentry] claims for 
Congress not only the power to pass this bill, but 
aso the power to do everything which shall ‘* pro- 
vide for the common defence and general welfare;” 
an assumption which I utterly repudiate. He read 
the preamble to the Constitution: 

‘* We, the people of the United States, in order 
‘to forma more perfect union, establish justice, 
‘insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the com- 
‘mon defence, promote the general welfare, and 
‘ secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and to 
‘our posterity, do ordain and establish this Con- 
‘ stitution for the United States of America.”’ 

My colleague contends that in this preamble is 
to be found the objects which induced the adoption 
of the Constitution, and an enumeration of the 
good to be attained and the blessings enjoyed un- 
der its operations. In this I fully concur. ‘But he 
further contended that Congress can legitimately 
do any and everything for the attainment of those 
enumerated objects. From this I wholly dissent. 
The wise, the good, and the patriotic men who 
framed and submitted to the people of the United 
States this Constitution for their ratification did 
not leave the manner and means of attaining those 
objects to doubt and uncertainty—to the whims 
and caprices, the avarice and selfishness, the petty 
ambitions, the bartering and log-rolling, of mem- 
bers of Congress and those who should be en- 
trusted with the management of public affairs. No, 
sir; but in plain, intelligible, and unambiguous 
terms, the mode is prescribed how those objects are 
to be effected; in terms so plain that he who runs 
may read, and reading, may understand. In my 
opinion, the rule adopted for the construction of 
the sacred writings by a numerous and respectable 
denomination of Christians in the West should be 
applied to the Constitution—that the text should 
be pacer | construed, 

_ Thave heard much said, sir, about men learned 
in the law, great constitutional lawyers, and their 
opinions of the instrument. In my opinion, none 
such are required for the true interpretation of the | 
Constitution. Such men are most usually, if not 
always, required to find in the Constitution some 
pour which was not, nor ever was intended to 

e, included therein. The language being plain 
and simple, is comprehensible by men of ordinary 
capacity. Even unlearned and unlettered men, un- 
able to read themselves, hearing it read, may cor- 
rectly construe and understand its provisions. If | 
the construction given to the preamble by my col- 
leacue is correct, then the enumeration of the pow- 
ers of Congress is not qply idle and useless, but 
ridiculous and absurd. 

But my colleague further read from the Consti- 
tution—** Congress shall have power to lay and col- 
lect taxes, pnpoets, and excises, to pay the debts, 
and provide for the common defence and general 
welfare of the United States; but all duties, im- 

posts, and excises, shall be uniform throughout 


‘the United States.”” And from this he argues, " 
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that, as the power Is here expressly delegated to 
Congress to lay and collect money in the several 
ways specified, to pay the debts and provide for 
the common defence and general welfare, the pow- 
ers of Congress are limited alone by its wisdom 
and discretion;—that here is full and ample au- 
thority to do everything which Congress shall 
think will provide for the common defence and 
general welfare of the United States. This is too 
broad, and never could have been intended by 
those who framed the Constitution. For imme- 
diately succeeding this provision follows an enu- 
meration of the powers delegated to Congress; by 
the exercise of which, Congress can provide for 
the common defence and general welfare, and in 
no other way; among which is the power to bor- 
row money, regulate commerce, raise and support 
armies, provide and maintain a navy. 

My colleague and others rely with great confi- 
dence upon that provision of the Constitution which 
gives Congress power * to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations, and among the several States, and 
with the Indian tribes,’’ for the power to pass this 
bill appropriating $1,393,450 for works of internal 
improvements. Sir, this provision gives Congress 
the same power to make internal improvements in 
foreign nations, and in the countries of the Indian 
tribes, that it does within the States of this Union. 
As ample power is conferred to appropriate one 
million of dollars to the improvement of the harbor 
at Liverpool or at Gibraltar, as is given to appro- 
priate $75,000 to improve the harbor at the city of 
St. Louis, or an indefinite sum to purchase the indi- 
vidual stock in the Louisville and Portland canal 
for the purpose of making it free of toll, thereby 
relieving western commerce of the burden of those 
tolls. 

My friend from Ohio, who addressed the com- 
mittee on yesterday, [Mr. Farawn,] in the com- 
mencement of his remarks, avowed himself a strict 
constructionist, and opposed to a loose or latitudi- 


| nous construction of the Constitution, and of the 


two, thought there was greater safety in a too rigid, 
rather than a too loose construction. He also ex- 
pressed his approbation of the principles of the 
Maysville road veto. After the utterance of these 


| sentiments by the gentleman, it was with surprise 


and regret that I heard him declare that he approved 


| most of the provisions of the bill before the commit- 


tee, and should vote for it, upon the ground that those 
rivers were navigable streams, and as such, this 
Government has jurisdiction and power to improve 
them. Apply this rule to all the rivers in the Union 
—and I know no reason why it should not as well 
be applied to the Tennessee, or even Elk, as to the 
MississippiJ or Ohio—and where will you stop? 
Or where will you raise the money to support the 
system? Before ten years shall have passed, you 
will find this Government in the condition of some 
of the States, not repudiating, but entirely unable 
to pay her debts, or even the interest upon her 
debt. 

The gentleman inquired, if he be not correct, 
where was ythe power derived to erect forts, ar- 
senals, magazines, dockyards, and light-houses? 
For most of these, the power is derived from direct 
and express grants in the Constitution. 

[Mr. Tinsatts. Will the eentleman refer to the 
provision of the Constitution which authorizes the 
exercise of the power?] 

Mr. Jones. It is to be found in that provision 
of the Constitution which authorizes Congress **to 
‘ exercise like authority [exclusive legislation] over 
‘all places purchased, by the consent of the Legis- 
‘lature of the State in which the same shall be, for 
‘the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock- 
‘ yards, and other needful buildings.’’? This I hold 
to be as clear and explicit a grant of power as lan- 
guage can make it, and I hope is satisfactory to 
the gentleman from Kentucky. The power to 
erect light-houses, deepen the channel to har- 
bors, and place buoys to indicate where the chan- 
nel is, I derive from the power to ‘provide and 
maintain a navy.’? The security and preservation 
of the navy, when provided, is as clearly within 
the power of Congress as that to provide it in the 
first instance. Its preservation is, in fact, a prin- 
cipal item in its maintenance. The appropriate 
place of your war vessels, in active service, is upon 
the high seas. When these vessels return from 


this service, or are not needed for it, it is as im- | 
portant for them to have harbors where they can 
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ride in safety, as it is to have dockyards in which 
to build or repair them. But, sir, in erecting those 
light-houses, deepening those channels, Improving’ 
those harbors, or pla ine buoys to direct the govern- 
ment vessels the course of the channel, you must 
confine yourself in good faith to the single purpose 
of maintaining or preserving the navy. Whenever 
this line is crossed,and a licht-house erected, a har- 
bor or river improved, for the protection or to facili- 
tate commerce, to promote the private enterprises 
of individuals, we shall find ourselves without the 
pale of the Constitution, in the open field of con- 
struction, witha corrupting system of bar tering and 
log-rolling as our only guide. If Congress can ap- 
propriate money to deepen the channel of a harbor 


for mere commercial purposes, it can grade or tun- 


nel a mountain. = I[f it ean place buoys to euide and 
direct private ships, Itcan place iron rails upon 
the road il has had graded. And thus a reoneral 


system of internal improvements ean be embarked 


in, Which will be most corrupt and corruptung, and 
must, from the nature of thines, end in the bank- 
ruptey of the treasury and the disgrace of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Every harbor for the improvement of which 


an appropriation is proposed to be made by this 
bill, is included within the prescribed limits of 
some oneof the States. Andif it is necessary 
to improve them, to aid, encourage, or facilitate 
commerce, the money for that purpose should 
be raised by duties, levied upon the tonnage en- 
tered and cleared at the several harbors, by the 
Legislature having jurisdiction over the particu- 
lar harbor proposed to be improved; which ean 
be done by the several State Legislatures, with 
the assent of Congress, and was the practice, if 
| mistake not, in the earlier and better days of the 
Republic, and so continued until about the year 
1816, when the protective-tariff policy had its or 
gin, When it became necessary to increase perma- 
nently, by all possible means, the expenditures 
of this Government; thereby affording the advo- 
cates of the protective policy the double a:gument 
of the necessity of levying high taxes to meet ex- 
penditures and give protection to domestic manu- 
fuctures. 

In answer to the gentleman's inquiry, where 
the power to pay pensions to the soldiers of the 
revolutionary war and others is to be found in the 
Constitution, I refer him to the power to pay the 
debts of the United States. We owe to those 
men, who achieved and bequeathed to us the liber- 
ties we enjov, adouble debt—of gratitude and dol- 
lars. The former we can never pay—the latter we 
may in part at least cancel, by making to them that 
remuneration, in the shape of pensions, which the 


. Government was unable to make during or at the 


end of that Revolution. Invalid pensions are paid 
to such as have been disabled, while in the service 
of the United States, from supporting themselves 
by manual labor, and are paid in proportion to their 
respective disability. All pensions are paid either 
for services rendered which have not been paid 
for, or for damages sustained while in the service; 
and, in either case, is a debt against the United 
States. 

Sir, gentlemen have labored to prove the nation- 
ality of the western rivers; and when they have 
satisfied themselves of the truth of the position as- 
sumed, have claimed the fostering care of the treas- 
ury of the Union for those rivers. | ara willing 
to admit all that has been said upon this subject, 
so far as the general public importance of those 
rivers is involved; but then I deny the power of 
the Government to exercise jurisdiction by making 
the rivers of the country the objects of internal 
improvements, because, forsooth, these rivers may, 
in the estimation of gentlemen, be tinctured with 
the “odor of nationality.”” But these rivers are 
not national. We are not a nation, but a confed- 
eracy, composed of different and distinct sovereign- 
ties. I assert that there is not one square inch of 
any one of the rivers proposed to be improved by 
this bill, under the exclusive jurisdiction of this 
Government, unless it has been made so by the 
consent of the Legislature of the State in whose 
limits it is included. Thus Congress cannot pur- 
chase Blannerhassett’s, or any other, island, how- 
ever small, in either the Ohio or Mississippi rivers, 
and erect thereon a fort, a magazine, an arsenal, a 
dockyard, or any other public building, without 
first obtaining the assent of the Legislature of the 
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particular State within which such island may be 
embraced, If Congress can do none of the thines 
I have specified, could it remove one of those isl- 
ands, if by so doing it would improve the naviga- 
tion? I think not. How, I ask, can Congress ex- 
ercise powers over the waters withina State, when 
it cannot over the land or on an island in the same 
State ? 

sy one of the provisions of the bill it is pro- 
posed to appropriate an amount (indefinite) suffi- 
cient to purchase the individual stock in the Louis- 
ville and Portland canal,—a work, sir, which, it 
is coneeded on all sides, | believe, this Govern- 
ment has no power to construct; but now that it 
has been constructed, it is contended the Govern- 
mentcan purchase, ‘This canal, air, is cut through 
the soil of Kentucky, over which this Congress 
possesses not one particle of legislative power: and, 
consequently, can neither construct such work, nor 
purchase it after it has been constructed, 

By another of the provistons of this bill it is pro- 
posed to anpronpriate 975.000 to the improvement 
of the harbor at the city of St. Louis, in the State 
of Missouri. A harbor at St. Louis! A harbor 
where nature never made one; where a harbor is 
not needed. ‘This, sir, will be news to the Missis- 
sipm boatmen. Noone pretends that this assumed 
harbor improvement at St. Louis is required for 
‘ryation, or maintenance of the naval 
vessels of the United States. Nor is it advocated 
npon the eround, or even pretended, that this pro- 
posed improvement W ill afford ereater safety and 

evrity to steamboats and other private trading 
craft. No, sir: but by one of those freaks to 
which the mighty father of waters is addicted, of 
running pretty much where it pleases, it threatens 
very seriously to turn its main channel on the IIli- 
Nois of Bloody Island, and thus leave the 
wharf of St. Louis with eddy in front of it, which 
will of course become filled with mud and sand, 
and will become so shallow that it will be impos- 
sible, perhaps, for boats to land there as heretofore. 
This is the trne secret why this appropriation is 
asked, Suppose the main channel of the river 
shonld be found on the Hlinois side: Task, could 
Hot beats ascend and desceyd with equal safety as 
if found on the Missouri side? I apprehend none 
This, sir, is not a 
national, nor is ita work of general public import- 
anee to the people of that revion. This appropria- 
tion is to be made, and this harbor improved, for 
the sole benefit of the citizens and property-holders 
of the city of St. Louis. ‘The immense trade which 
is now done at St. Louis can be as well and as ad- 
vantagreously done a few miles above or below this 
pomt as Suppose, instead of 


the safety, pres 


side 


will econtrovert this position. 


it ean be done there. 


this creat river threatening to leave the city, it was | 


evident that, unless arrested, it would in a few 
years entirely wash this already great, but still 
growing and prosperous city, away: would this 
Crovernment, if applied to, have the power to arrest 
Clearly not. Spr, what are the facts 
with regard to the lower Mississippi? What 
would be the fate of New Orleans, and the villages 
and farms for miles above and below the city, but 
for the levees which confine the waters to their pre- 
seribed limits? And vet, I believe that no appro- 
priation has ever been asked to levy the banks of 
the Mississippi to prevent its flooding New Or- 
leans, or any other portion of the coast. Sir, if 
you have the power to so improve the river as to 
foree the current by the city, you certainly have 
the power to turn it off from the city. If it were 
proposed to exercise this latter power here, we 
should not only hear the eloquent voice of the 
able Representative from St. Louis upon this floor 
protesting against the exercise of such a power by 
Congress as unauthorized by the Constitution, but 
we should have memorials, and special committees, 
and delegations here from St. Louis also protesting 
in like manner. Sir, you have the same power to 
appropriate money for the improvement of each 
harbor (landing) at the several wood-yards on the 
Mississippi, that you have to make this appropria- 
tion. ‘The principle is the same identically. Sup- 
pose St. Louis had been located a few miles above 
where it is, at a point where there is now a wood- 
yard, and a wood-yard located where St. Louis 
now is, would the constitutionality of improving 
the present harbor of St. Louis be transferred from 
its present location, because a wood-yard should 
he there instead of a city, and located where this 


its course ? 
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wood-yard now is because a city had been built 

there? [ cannot, for a moment, suppose the Con- 

stitution of the United States to be susceptible of so 

exsy accommodation to circumstances and locali- 

ties. ‘The authority to make this appropriation is 

derived by many of its advocates from the power 

to ‘regulate commerce between the States.’’? But 

(lo they not by it give a preference to the port of | 
St. Louis over that of Alton and others on the IIli- 

nois bank of the river, and a thousand others? | 
And is it not in direct violation of that provision of 

the Constitution which declares that ‘* no prefer- 

‘ence shall be given, by any regulation of com- 

‘merce or revenue, to the ports of one State over 

‘those of another??? Most assuredly.‘ 

My colleague from the Memphis district, [Mr. | 
Sranron,] in the course of his remarksa few days 
since, assumed positions and claimed for this Gov- 
ernment powers which, in my judgment, are un- 
authorized by a solitary provision of that Consti- || 
tution which I took a solemn oath to support 
before taking my seat upon this floor. He stated 
that the United States is at this time building a 
a splendid steam-frigate at the city of Pittsburg, 
which will be ready to descend the river in a few | 
months. And should it become necessary to pull 
out a snag, or to cut through a bar, or even to cut 
acanal, in order to get this frigate to the ocean, 
would any gentleman argue that the Government 
could not do this, because it has no jurisdiction 
over the river?) Sir, what would be the effect of 
such a power if possessed? There would be no 
work of internal improvement which this Gov- | 
ernment would not have power to construct. All, 
that would be necessary, in order to bring a ship 
canal from the Gulf of Mexico to the mouth of 
the Columbia, within the constitutional power of 
this Government, would be for Congress to order, 
or for the Secretary of the Navy to contract for, 
the building of two ships of the line, or war steam- 
ers, or splendid frigates, wpon the highest peak, 
if you please, of the Rocky mountains—the one 
desiened for the Atlantic, and the other for the 
Pacific—and surely no gentleman would, in the 
opinion of my colleague, deny to this Govern- | 
ment the power to remove all intervening obstacles 
between those ships and their respective destina- 
tions, by opening a ship canal from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. Sir, this proposition is enormous | 
and absurd, and needs only to be stated to be re- 
futed, 

I have, sir, endeavored to state, briefly and con- 
cisely, my view of the constitutional power of this 
Government over the subject of internal improve- 
ments. [ hone I have been sufficiently clear to 
leave no doubt upon the mind of any as to my 
position. T hope I shall ever have moral courage 
enough faithfully to discharge my duty to God, 


| my conscience, and the Constitution of my coun- 


try, even ina case like the present, where the in- 
terest of my constituents may seem to be in con- 
flict with those duties. Should the time ever arrive 
when I shall place a higher estimate upon a seat 


| in this Hall than upon a faithful discharge of the 


| their wishes. 


| of this bill. 


| common law of the Great West, where each individ- 


sacred obligations under which I act, I shall be- | 
come degraded in my own estimation, and un- 
worthy the confidence so generously reposed in 
me by ‘* constituents such as few men ever had.”’ 
l could not aid in the passage of the unconstitu- 
tional and corrupting system now endeavored to | 
be incorporated into the policy of the Government | 
by this bill, though my entire constituency should 
desire it. In such a case, I would return to them 
the commission with which they have honored 
me, and Jet them select one as their organ here 
who could conscientiously act in accordance with || 
I never will knowingly thwart the || 
will of my constituents. 

Mr. Chairman, a few words to the advocates 
They constitute the majority of this 
House, and I doubt not of the present Congress; | 
and upon this subject, for all practical purposes, are | 
the Congress of the United States. What, then, 
are their duties as American legislators? Should |) 
they not look to every part of this wide-spread | 
Union, and provide for the improvement of all i} 
those great public highways which, in their opinion, | 

| 


' 
: 
ual refuses to help his neighbor to roll his logs un- || 
less that neighbor will helphim? If Congress has |! 


shall be fairly within the constitutional power of 
this Government, rather than be governed by the 


| laration. 


| off or drove up. 
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the power to provide for the improvement of thp 


Ohio, it has equal power to provide for that of the 
Tennessee. The former I believe runs throuch - 
washes the shores of six States. The latter ry 
through and drains parts of seven States. 'T)yp 


amount of the commerce floated upon the Tennes. 


see, properly improved, would, in a short time, 
equal, ifnot surpass, thatupon the Ohio. Tcontend. 
then, that the friends of this system are bound, hy 
every principle of common honesty and disinterested 
patriotism, to take this river under their improyins 
care, though every Representative residing in jrs 
valley should be found arrayed against it. Perm, 
me to illustrate by reference to acase or two. Syp- 
pose this country should be involved in war wit) 
England in consequence of the difficulties growin. 


out of the Oregon question, and every Represent- 


ative from any one of the States should vote against 
that war, though waged in defence of our rights and 
the maintenance of our honor: would the services 


_of the patriotic citizens of such State be rejected in 


the hour of necessity, and they told, You can have 
no part or lot in this fight because your Represent- 
atives in Congress voted against the war? Sir, 
upon the passage of the existing nefarious and 
iniquitous tariff in August, 1842, the entire deleea- 
tion from Tennessee, Whigs and Democrats, with 
one exception, including my colleague, [Mr. Gey- 
tTry,] recorded their votes against it. 

{[Mr. Gentry here stated that he did not vote 
against that bill because he was opposed to its pro- 
tective features, but because it did not contain a 
provision for the distribution of the proceeds of the 
sales of the public lands. ] 

Mr. Jones. I did not, Mr. Chairman, refer to 
that vote for the purpose of arraigning my colleague 
at this time, but for the purpose of illustrating the 
point I was discussing. Now, sir, notwithstand- 
ing the delegation from Tennessee voted upon that 
occasion as I have stated, the people of that State 
pay into the treasury annually, under the opera- 
tions of that act, over one million of dollars; which 
is, in fact, a part of the very money now propose 
to be appropriated by the bill under consideration, 
And yet this Government has never said to the 


people of Tennessee, Your Representatives voted 


' against the tariff of 1842, and therefore your money 


cannot be received under its operations. Nor has 
any advocate of this bill ever made a similar dec- 
‘ Now, if we are forced to pay money 
into the treasury under the operation of a law 
which we cannot approve, can it be thought un- 
reasonable in us to demand a fair proportion of 
avors in the distribution of that money, though 
we cannot approve the mode adopted to effect that 
object? For, after all, I must consider this whole 
system as calculated, if not intended, more to con- 


' fer favors upon particular localities, than to effect 


any permanent public good by the improvement of 
these rivers and harbors. 

My colleacue [Mr. Gentry] referred to the dif- 
ference of opinion between the several wings of the 


‘| Democratic party and their want of harmony, and 


said there were two Procrustean beds upon which 
to measure Democrats—a short one and a long one; 
and when a Democrat from the short-bedstead |at- 
itude happens to get in the locality of the long bed- 
stead, he must be stretched out; and when a Demo- 
erat from the Jatitude of the long bedstead happens 
to find himself in the locality of the short one, he 
must submit to the operation of being either cut 
Whigs, I am inclined to think, 
are never subjected to the force of being either 


stretched out, cut off, or drove up; composed of 
' material which can be expanded or contracted at 


will, they can with wonderful facility adapt them- 
selves to the dimensions of the bedstead upon which 
it may be found expedient to repose, as strikingly 


exemplified by my colleague, who, in 1836, zeal- 
_ ously advocated the election of Judge White to the 


Presidency, who was the strictest of the strict con- 
structionists—alike opposed to a bank of the United 


| States, the protective-tariff policy, and internal im- 


provements by the General Government, as unau- 
thorized by the Constitution and inexpedient, and 
who, in 1844, was the no less zealous and able 
supporter of the election of Henry Clay to the 
same exalted station, who is avowedly in favor of 
a most liberal and latitudinous construction of the 
Constitution, in favor of a bank of the United 
States, for the protective-tariff policy, and a gene- 
ral system of internal improvements by the General 
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Government; and yet I believe my colleague has 
neither been stretched out, cut off, nor drove up. 

Sir, that there are differences of opinion among 
the members of the Democratic party, I will not | 
deny. But I will say that no one deplores the fact 
more sincerely than I do. I, sir, have heard, to 
me, strange doctrines to come from Democrats. 
When we look to one portion of the party, we find 
them advocating a system of internal improve- 
ments which cannot but engender corruption, and 
end in ruin and bankruptcy. Looking to another 
portion of the party, and we find them the advo- 
cates of protective duties, thereby conferring favors 
upon one portion of the people by oppressing and 
plundering the others. Sir, I do not arrogate to 
myself the prerogative either to receive or read out 
a member of the Democratic party. I have a stand- 
ard for the government of my own conduct, which 
is a strict and rigid adherence to the Constitution, 
and uncompromising opposition to all special fa- 
yors, exclusive privileges, and class legislation, 
whether intended for the benefit of individuals, 
corporations, or societies. ‘The Constitution is cor- 
rectly represented by the iron bedstead of Pro- 
crustes, and he who does not fit it should be stretch- 
ed out or cut off, as the case requires. 








OREGON QUESTION. 





SPEECH OF MR. GARRETT DAVIS, 
OF KENTUCKY, | 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


February 7, 1846. 
On the Resolution for terminating the joint occu- 
pancy of Oregon. 


Mr. Cuarrman: I regret that the limit of the | 
hour-rule will not allow me a sufficient time to 
present my views upon this momentous question, | 
and the various matters of interest which are con- | 
nected with it. This consideration will, however, | 
authorize me, if | prepare my remarks for the | 
press, to amplify on some points of what must | 
uow be a hurried examination. 

I stand here as a freeman, representing freemen, | 
and I intend to speak my opinions ina spirit which | 
becomes both them and me. The whole Ameri- 
can people are looking to Congress for informa- | 
tion, for facts, upon this long-mooted and intricate 
subject. All such questions must, sooner or later, 
be decided by public opinion, and that this public 
opinion may be wisely and justly formed and pro- 
nounced, the people should know their truth and 
their reality. Here, in the two Houses of Con- 
gress, this information is to be collected, and 
thence is to be disseminated throughout the na- 
tion. The member of Congress who misrepre- 
sents Or Suppresses important facts connected with 
this exciting subject, and thus aids in the forma-_ 
tion of an erroneous and vitious public judgment, 
which may precipitate the country into an un- | 
necessary and desolating war, commits a great 
crime. The guilt of that crime shall not attach 
to me. So far as | can attain to the truth, in 
fact, in public law, in argument and deduction, 
my constituency at least shall know it; and I 
intend here, in my place, to declare it to the coun- 
try, and meet all the responsibility which may 
awaitme. Even if the foul and false charge of 
sympathizing with a foreign people in this Ore- 
gon controversy, and being impelled to it by excess 
of opposition to the Administration, be thrown at 
me, I will not shrink from my task, but will alike 
scorn it and its authors. o such denunciation | 
will deter me from doing what I understand to be | 
my duty. So long as the question is what shall | 
be the measures and relations of our country with 
others, I will support those which I deem to be 
just, wise, and politic; when those measures and 
relations are determined upon, [ stand by my coun- 
try and those who are charged with its Govern- | 
ment, be they right or be they wrong. 

The President, in his Message at the beginning 
of the session, gives a rapid but clear history of 
the diplomacy of the United States and Great Brit- 
ain in relation to Oregon; upon which he comes 
to this conclusion: ‘All attempts at compromise 
‘having failed, it becomes the duty of Congress to 
‘ consider what measures it may be proper to adopt | 
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‘ for the security and protection of our citizens now 


| ‘inhabiting, or who may hereafter inhabit Oregon, 


‘and for the maintenance of our just title to that 
‘territory.’’ He then refers to the treaty between 
the two countries which secures to the people of 
both countries the temporary right of free access 
to all Oregon, and particularly to the article which 
provides that either party may terminate it by 
giving the other twelve months’ notice. The Pres- 
ident adds, * this notice it would in my judgment 
be proper to give;’’ and he recommends that ** pro- 
vision may be made by law for giving it accord- 
ingly, and terminating the convention of the 6th of 
August, 1827.’’ He states and admits the inhibi- 
tion which this convention creates to the full and 
proper legislation of Congress for the assertion 
and maintenance of our rights to Oregon, as he 
sets them forth; and then clearly indicates his fu- 
ture policy, in this significant paragraph: ‘At the 
‘end of the year’s notice, should Congress think 
‘it proper to make provision for giving that notice, 
we shall have reached a period when the national 
rights in Oregon must either be abandoned or 
‘firmly maintained. That they cannot be aban- 
‘doned without a sacrifice of both national honor 
and interest, is too clear to admit of doubt.’’ He 
recommends at once the extension of the laws of 
the United States over American citizens in Ore- 
fon. 

The language of the President upon this subject 
is explicit. His position is, that our title to the 
whole of Oregon is clear and indisputable, and 
that he has demonstrated it so to be; that all efforts 
to negotiate a compromise of the controversy have 
failed, and it was manifest that the British Govern- 
ment would not concede any terms which ours 
ought to accept; that the subsisting convention 
between the two countries was the obstacle to 


‘ 


‘ 


‘ 


| measures necessary to the assertion and mainte- 


nance of our rights, and ought therefore to be ter- 
minated; and that, at the termination of twelve 
months, when the consummation of this notice 
would have abrogated the convention, unless Con- 
gress should then firmly maintain the right of the 
United States to all Oregon, it would undoubtedly 
be guilty of a sacrifice of national interest and 
honor. 

England claims to have as much right to all 
Orevon as she concedes to the United States: that | 
it is a vacant unappropriated country, and open to 
the people of all the world. Her Government has 
repeatedly refused the proposition of ours to divide 
Oregon between them substantially by the 49th 
parallel. From the mouth of the Columbia, in 
46° 16’, to the line 54° 41’, to which we claim as 
our northern boundary, there is not an American 
emigrant; and within that area there are twenty- 
three armed British posts, belonging to the Hud- 
son Bay Company. This fact is well known to 
Mr. Polk. The English Government has con- 
tended inflexibly, in all its negotiations with pre- 
vious Administrations, as well as with Mr. Polk, 
that their rights in part of Oregon are superior to 
those of the United States; and he has seen the 
solemn annunciation of that Government to the 
world that it is prepared and determined to main- 
tain them. In view of the failure of all attempts | 
to adjust the dispute by negotiation, of the rejec- | 
tion by our Government of the British proposition 
to refer it to arbitration, and of the notice being 
given, he means, and in substance recommends, 
that we then proceed to assert our right to the 
whole of Oregon, and establish our jurisdiction 
and laws over it. This can only be effected by 


the expulsion or subjugation of the British power || 


in Oregon, and then comes the shock of arms. 

Now, understanding the President’s purposes 
and line of policy, it seems to me that every gen- | 
tleman who supports the resolution for this notice 
adopts his position, that our title to all Oregon is | 
clear and perfect; acquiesces in his conclusion that | 
all attempts to settle the controversy by compro- | 
mise have failed; and pledges himself to go with | 
the President at the termination of the notice, to 
assert our indisputable right to all Oregon at the 
point of the sword. Such is what the President | 
contemplates, judging from the language of his | 
Message; and, unless he be a mere political trick- 
ster, he means nothing short of it. 

If this notice be so formally given by the con- 
currence of the legislative and executive branches | 
of the Government, after so explicit a declaration 
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by the President of what he intends it to lead to, 
and the dispute should not be amicably settled be- 
fore the expiration of the twelve months, national 
honor would forbid Congress then to remam pas- 
sive. The selemnity of such a notice would be 
an annuneiation to England, and to the world, that 
it was to be followed up by other and vigorous 
measures ; and when the crisis comes, to pause 

would justly subject us to universal derision and 

contempt. The President would revolt at his Ad- 

ministration and the country being placed in any 

such humiliating position, and would unquestion- 

ably prefer that the notice should not be viven. 

He and the public will regard, and will have the 

right to regard, the support of this the first in his 

series of measures as a committal to the whole. 

He recommends a particular course of policy, 

which cannot be adopted unless this first measure 

succeeds. Gentlemen who condemn what is te 

follow ought to make their opposition to it certain 

and effective, by the defeat of the initiatory meas- 

ure. They should pause and carefully examine 

the ground which the President oceupies, and the 

probable consequences, before they link themselves 
to himonit. Beyond all question they ought to 
be satisfied that it is both just and wise, 

At the threshold, we ask ourselves why has the 
President asked Congress to pass a law authoriz 
ing him to give this notice? What is the proper 
authority to give it?) With the exception of de 
claring war and regulating commerce with foreign 
nations, Congress is vested only with the power of 
internal legislation. The operation of this notice 
will be external, internat‘onal, and its subject an 
existing treaty between our Government and a 
foreign country. That treaty itself provides for 
this notice, and without such provision it could not 
be given. The power to give itis the joint ere- 
ation of the treaty-makinge authorities of two sov- 
ereign and independent nations. It was necessary 
that both England and the United States should 
concur in constituting the right to give this notice, 
because, acting upon and binding both, all the 
authority of either would have been insufficient to 
thatend. To give the notice is not an act of legis- 
lation, but the exercise of the treaty-making fune- 
tion. The President and the Senate could, with 
the consent of England, add a provision to this 
treaty declaring the clause that authorizes this no- 
tice to be given void and inoperative; and the same 
authority could, when it was nevotrated, and can 
at any time, add a provision making it a treaty to 
continue twelve months. Now, it isa treaty of 
indefinite continuance, with a clause that either 
party may so far alter it as to make it a treaty to 
exist from the time of such change for twelve 
months; and to this provision, thus authorizing it 
to be modified, both nations have consented, as 
they have to all its other stipulations. Instead of 
being the complete and final action of the treaty- 
making power of the two nations at the time it was 
signed, it is there agreed that each reserves the 
right and is to have the power, at any future time, 
to modify the treaty as it was then drawn up ina 
single feature; and that is, to provide that the 
treaty, instead of continuing for an indefinite time, 
should exist but for twelve months. Hiow is Con- 
gress clothed with authority to execute this sus- 
pended will of the treaty-making power? Where 
1s our warrant for adding substantially a new ar- 
ticle to this treaty to chanve the effect of an exist- 
ing one? The office of Congress is to enact laws, 
not to make or modify treaties with foreign na- 
tions. It does not and cannot act in concert and 
covenant with any foreign authority. All the 
validity and effect of its action results from its own 
properly-published will. The operation of the 
treaty-making power is different, for it proceeds 
in conjunction with the Governments of other 
countries, and can produce nothing without them. 
It is made and constituted to act with them, and 
cannot act without them. If Congress could au- 
thorize and require this notice to be given by its 
law, it could do so of its own unaided will. The 
giving of it is the emanation of two wills—of the 
treaty-making power of both England and the 
United States. The will of each has in part acted 
beforehand, and been expressed. Each has stip- 
ulated that this notice shall be given and be ox 
ligatory upon her on the happening of a condition; 
which is, that the other shall decide to gives it. 


‘The efficiency of the notice, if our authorities 
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should decide to give it, will result as much from 
the Government of England as of the United States. 
If the notice should come from that Power, its 
force will emanate equally from our President and 
Senate as from her Queen. The concurrence of 
both will have been indispensable. 

It will not be eontended that both the law- 
making and treaty-making powers in our Govern- 
ment can decide that this notice shall be given. 
Jt is the business of one and not the other, and 
cannot belong to both. If the President and the 
Senate were to make a formal treaty with England 
that this notice should be given, the validity of 
such a stipulation could not be doubted. If the 
rame authority were to make an arrangement to 
expunge the article providing for the notice from 
the treaty, all will coneede that the treaty would 
hecome absolute. A like modification to postpone 
the notice for twenty years, or any length of time, 
would be of the same unequivocal authority. The 
treaty-making power provided originally for this 
notice, and it alone was competent to that purpose. 
It may give the notice, may eradicate it entirely 
from the treaty, may postpone it or modify it in 

form. It has all power over the 
subject; Congress, in truth, has none. To give 
the notice would be, in substance and effect, and 
nothing more, than to modify the existing conven- 
tion to make it continue twelve months instead of 
an indefinite time. ‘That proposition alone refutes 
the jurisdiction of Congress over the subject. 

I do not intend to controvert the position that 
Concress might abrogate this treaty by a declara- 
tion of war. L concede, also, that when one nation 
violates or disregards its treaty obligations in a 
subst intial point, the treaty becomes forfeited, and 
the other party may declare herself absolved from 
the further observance of it. ‘These are unde- 
niable principles of national law, but they do not 
touch the present question. The position of the 
gentieman from Hlinois, [Mr. MeCLernanp,] that 
(oneress can abrogate a treaty, is unsupported 
hoth by authority and morality. One nation has 
no more right or power to renounce its treaty than 
an individual has to repudiate his contract. 

I can come to no other conclusion, Mr. Speaker, 
than that the giving of this notice is nota legisla- 
tive act, but purely executive; and, under our Con- 
stitution, is referable to the President and the Sen- 
ate, as the sole depositaries of the treaty-making 
power. If the President had made a confidential 
executive communication to the Senate, and had 
recommended to that body to concur with him in 
civyine the notice, and two-thirds had so advised 
him, it will not be controverted that he might con- 
stitutionally and properly have given it, without 
even communicating with the House upon the sub- 
It is fit, as well as constitutional, that it 
should be so. ‘he Senate are the constitutional 
advisers of the President about all such matters. 
Not so the House. He has secret confidential re- 
lations with them in all transactions relating to 
character; not with us. He may 
properly vo to the Senate for counsel upon this 
subject of notice. ‘To give an enlightened and just 
decision upon it, the authentic and exact state of 
the negotiations and diplomatic correspondence be- 
tween the two countries should be known. The 
whole of this the President would be required to 
send up to the Senate. All protocols, papers, and 
notes exchanged, all propositions pending and re- 
jected, verbal or written, the entire budget of in- 
‘formation relating to this subject which the Presi- 
dent possessed, he would be and ought to be re- 
quired to lay before the Senate, that they, being 
coordinate constitutional powers, might enter upon 
the solution of a question over which they held 
concurrent jurisdiction, each possessed of the same 
amplitude of information. How stands the case 
with this House? Until within the last few hours, 
the only information upon the subject which we 
have posse ssed is what was communicated in the 
documents accompanying the President’s Message 
at the beginning of the session, and what was pre- 
, viously before the world. We have been consid- 
ering this great subject, involving, as most persons 
think, the issues of peace and war, upon the invi- 
tation of the President, for more than a month. We 
have no communication from him during the great- 
er part of this period. About a week since mem- 
bergof this House heard, by rumor, that diplomatic 
intercourse between the two Governments had been 
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resumed. A call is made upon the President for 
this correspondence; and only to-day, a few hours 
before we are to vote upon this important measure, 
itissenttous. We are not told by him, in his 
note to the Speaker, accompanying it, that what 
he transmits is not the whole correspondence, and 
that he has suppressed and withheld a part. The 
House, in its eagerness to know the contents, di- 
rects it to be immediately read; and as it is read 
by the Clerk, it appears to be the whole. The im- 
pression is made that it is complete, and continues 
until after it is printed; and then it appears, by a 
great number of asterisks, that parts, and doubtless 
important parts, have been suppressed and with- 
held by the President. ‘This was the time, and the 
mode, and the only mode, in which the House was 
informed that it had been furnished with garbled 
information, Surely, this course of the President 
reflects as much upon him as it is unjust and un- 
courteous to the House. But that it has been done 
is another argument in support of the position, that 
to give this notice is no part of the business of the 


House. This important Executive communication | 


reveals to us the fact that the British Government 
had twice renewed the offer, before made to Mr. 
‘Tyler’s Administration, to arbitrate this whole 
controversy; and that both renewed offers were 
promptly and decidedly rejected, notwithstanding 
the last was made in a mode eminently suitable to 
conciliate the favor of our Government and people. 
This information the President was not bound to 
impart to us, and he has done so only upon the 
suggestion of his own high pleasure. “He has, in 
the exercise of this same pleasure, reserved other 
parts of the correspondence, which, for aught we 
know, may be still more important and necessary 
to enlighten us. Away with the proposition that 
it is our affair and our duty to direct this notice! 
Suppose Congress were to provide for it, and the 
President, as the medium of communication with 
foreign States, would not give it? Suppose that 
the House were to resolve that the notice oucht 
not to be given: but the President and the Senate, 
having a different judgment, would give it?) They 
could act independently of the House; the notice 
would be valid; and we would have no redress but 
to be ridiculed. 

It may be pointedly asked, Why has the Presi- 
dent withdrawn from the decision of the Senate in 
appropriate Executive session this great subject, 
and thrust it upon Congress? The answer is 
plain. There is some cause and fitness for it, 
produced by his termination of all negotiations for 
the settlement of the controversy; but still he is 
not fully satisfied of its propriety, and especially 
that it will receive the popular favor. To give the 
notice would be a bold, hazardous, and experi- 
mental move. He is resolved, if possible, to get 


| up a great and popular American question, which 


will result in his own glorification, and he thinks 
this is the right subject and the right time. But 
he shrinks from breasting the storm which he him- 
self is conjuring up; and he calls upon Congress 
to assume its responsibility, to leap into its perils, 
and to aid him to ride it grandly. He thinks, by 
making an issue with a foreign nation, and parti- 
eularly with England, members of Congress will 
be deterred from opposing his course, even though 
it violate truth and justice, and put in peril the 
peace and the character of the country. He wants 
the impetuous weight of his great majority in the 
House to beat down the sober sense and calm 
purposes of the Senate. He wants the arena of 
both Houses to be irregularly flung open in the 
face of the nation, that perverted facts and phren- 
zied declamation, sweeping wide in thunder-tones 
from these halls, may lash a quiet people up to the 
war fury. He is determined this notice shall be 
given, and knowing that it would not command 
the votes of two-thirds of the Senate, he surrep- 
titiously withdraws the decision of the question 
from the quiet and constitutional judgment of that 
coordinate branch of the treaty-making power, 
and throws it into the stormy debates of Congress. 
Here is another instance of the triumphant march 
of faction, headed by the Chief Executive officer 
of the Government, upon the checks and partition 
of power established by the Constitution. The 
House take part in the affair of a treaty, assist in 
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modifying one of its stipulations; the House “ an- | 
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thorize,” ** empower,”’ the President to give this 
notice! Preposterous! That power exists sepa- 
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‘rate from and independent of the House, in the 
| President and two-thirds of the 


Senate. We 
may aid him in doing violence to the Constitutioy, 
by dispensing with this unattainable majority of 
two-thirds of the coérdinate branch of the treaty. 
making power, but that is all we can effect. The 
notice could be properly given in defiance of al] 
the opposition we can make. 

It has occurred often that the House has ex. 
pressed its judgment on great public questions in 
the form of its separate resolution. This is proper, 
and often salutary. Sut unless the subject be 
legislative, and come within the scope of its pow- 
ers, it arrogates no jurisdiction over it; and espe- 
cially it pretends to delegate none to any other 
branch of the Government. On such occasions it 
professes only to utter its own opinion, and to 
claim for it no authority but its moral power. If 
I now believed it was wise and timely for the 
House to give utterance to its opinion upon this 
momentous question, I never could or would sup- 
port any of the numerous forms proposed; all of 
which assume that we have jurisdiction over th; 
notice, and propose to empower and direct the 
President with the execution of our will in relation 
to it. He wants neither our authority nor advice; 
he only requests our endorsement of what he hias 
done, and what he proposes to do. He wishes to 
make instruments of us to overthrow the constitu- 
tional and impassable barrier of two-thirds of the 
Senate to his further advance; and for one, 1 shail 
not consent to be soused. 

But this subject has other interesting relations, 
and among the most important is the question of 
the title to Oregon. It would certainly be better 
that this branch of it should not be discussed in 
Congress; but when the President has improperly 
obtruded this subject upon us, and his palpable 
purpose is to bring Congress and the country to 
the decision to fight for all Oregon, there is no es- 

-eape from an examination of the point whether 
the whole of that country belongs to us. This 
debate may produce mischief in our relations with 
a foreign nation; it has already produced vast mis- 
| chief in disturbing the business of the country. It 
was unnecessary and improper in its origin; it 
can do no good, and all its fruits will be evil. The 
President and his advisers only are responsible for 
it. Until the last few days of the debate there has 
been but one fair and elaborate examination of the 
question of title. The able gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Toomss] was the first to cast a broad 
light upon it. All the gentlemen who have advo- 
cated the notice, except him, have not demon- 
strated, but have only assumed boldly our title to 
the whole country. He admits that our title toa 
large portion of it is liable to be seriously ques- 
tioned. I propose to examine this point some- 
what in detail, as I deem it to be one of the most 
| important involved in the debate. 

We acquired the Spanish title of Oregon by the 
treaty of Florida in 1819, so that we combine that 
with our own previous right. ‘The world concedes 
that the Spaniards were the first European discover 
ers of the northwest coast of America. Discovery 
of itself does not give title to a country, but, if fol- 
lowed up with certain acts by the discoverers, it 
does. The principle of national law applicable to 
such cases is concisely but perspicuously stated by 
Vattel, page 99: 

‘«¢ All mankind have an equal right to things that 
‘have not yet fallen into the possession of any one; 
‘and those things belong to the person who first 
‘takes possession of them. When, therefore, @ 
‘ nation finds a country uninhabited and without an 
‘ owner, it may lawfully take possession of it; and, 
‘after it has sufficiently made known its will in this 
‘respect, it cannot be deprived by another nation. 
‘ Thus, navigators going on voyages of discovery, 
‘ furnished with a commission from their sovereign, 
‘and meeting with islands or other lands in a des- 
‘ert state, have taken possession in the name of 
‘ their nation; and this title has been usually re- 
‘ spected, provided it was soon after followed by 4 
‘real possession. But it is questionable whether a 
‘nation can, by the bare act of taking possession, 
‘appropriate to itself countries which it does not 
‘really occupy, and thus engross a much greater 
“extent of territory than it is able to people or cul- 
‘tivate. It is not difficult to determine that sucha 

| pretension would be an absolute infringement of 
/ the natural rights of man, and repugnant to the 
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‘ views of nature, which, having destined the whole 
‘earth to supply the wants of mankind in general, 
gives no nation a right to appropriate to itself a 
country, except for the purpose of making use of 
it, and not of hindering others from deriving ad- 
vantages from it. The laws of nations will, 
therefore, not acknowledge the property and sov- 
ereignty of a nation over any uninhabited coun- 
tries, except those of which it has really taken 
actual possession, in which it has formed settle- 
ments, or of which it makes actual use. In effect, 
when navigators have met with desert countries 
in which those of other nations had in their tran- 
sient visits erected some monument to show their 
having taken possession of them, they have paid 
as little regard to that empty ceremony as to the 
regulation of the Popes who divided a great part 
of the world between the crowns of Castile and 
‘ Portugal.” 

Discovery is the first inception of title, but it lapses 
unless followed up within a reasonable time by pos- 
session. Grotius and some of the earlier writers 
required cultivation in addition. Occupancy and 
the exercise of dominion are indispensable; and if, 
after discovery, the country has remained a long 
time without ae it is again open to all mankind. 
This is the law both of God’s providence and man’s 
reason. Spain was unquestionably the first Eu- 
ropean Power to make settlements upon the north- 
ern as well as the southern division of this conti- 
nent, and at many distant points. That Power, in 
conjunction with Portugal, took formal possession 
of the entire New World—continent, oceans, and 
islands; and, in perpetuation of it, erected monu- 
ments in numerous places. Those two nations 
afterwards divided this vast dominion by an imagi- 
nary line drawn from pole to pole, and procured 
Pope Alexander VI. to confirm it. Spain particu- 
larly insisted upon this extravagant claim for ages, 
but the rest of the world regarded it with contempt, 
and treated the vast unsettled regions of the entire 
western hemisphere as open to their colonization 
and settlements. 

In 1535 the Spaniards under Cortez sailed into 
the bay of California, and anchored in a port now 
called La Paz, in about the 24th degree of north 
latitude. In 1543 Ferrello explored the coast as 
far north as 44°. In 1596 there are some tradition- 
ary accounts that Fuca, a Greek sailor, under Span- 
ish colors, sailed through the strait now bearing 
his name, and which is situated between Van- 
couver’s Island and the continent, and extends 
from about 48° to 51° of latitude. Vizcaino, in 
1603, explored the coast as far north as 43°, and 
then returned to Mexico. From that time until 
1768, the entire western shore of America, north 
of Acapulco, was almost totally neglected by the 
Spaniards. Their settlements upon it were all be- 
low the 20th degree of latitude until 1770. In 1702 
the Jesuits had formed missionary establishments 
on the eastern shore of California bay up to about 
the head of the peninsula in latitude 32°; and in 
1767 they were expelled from the dominions of 
Spain, even from those distant possessions. In 
1769, their jealousy being then stimulated by the 
frequent voyages of English and Dutch ships into 
those seas, the Spaniards again turned an active 
attention to this coast, and between that year and 
1774 sent out several expeditions of exploration 
and settlement, and successively founded San Die- 
go, Monterey, and San Francisco. The last men- 
tioned town, being in latitude 38° 40’, is the most 
northern settlement which the Spaniards ever made. 
In 1779 Perez, at the head of one of their expedi- 
tions, discovered and anchored in Nootka Sound, 
on the Island of Vancouver, in 49° 30’ north, hav- 
ing previously explored the coast as high as 549. 
The Spanish expedition commanded by Heceta, 
whilst coasting along in 1775, discovered the mouth 
of the Columbia river. He lay by a day to enter 
it, but was prevented by the strong current which 
rushed out from it. He gave it the name of the 
Rio de San Roque. He then returned to Mexico, 
having coasted up as far as 50°. In the same year 
Bodega and Maurella rgached as high a point on 
the coast as 65°. These were exploring expedi- 
tions undertaken by the Government of Spain with 
a view to obtain particular knowledge of the coast, 
and to assert her right to it. At many places, to 
the extremest point of their examinations, these 
explorers took formal possession of the country 
in the name of their sovereign, and set up crosses 
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and other mementoes as evidences of his dominion. 
But no emigration or settlement ensued. 

In 1788, Meares, an English trader, anchored in 
Nootka Sound, and with the consent of the Indian 
King, formed an establishment there for the ren- 
dezvous of two or three small ships in the fur 
trade. The Viceroy of Mexico, learning this fact, 
in the following year sent an expedition, under 
Martinez and Haro, to assert, peaceably and cour- 
teously, the paramount rights of the King of Spain 
to that place and the adjacent coast. Meares was 
absent on a trading voyage to China when Marti- 
nez sailed into Nootka Sound; and, after some 
days’ delay, the Spanish commander took posses- 
sion of his ships and the place, and hoisted upon 
it the Spanish flag. This was a remnant of the 
old Spanish pretension to the whole of North 
America, The English colonies upon the Atlantic 
slope had pushed it to the western shore and to the 
Pacific. But England, Holland, and France, never 
had recognised it to extend rightfully beyond the 
immediate neighborhood of Spanish settlements, 
and had always claimed and asserted the perfect 
freedom of the seas. They sent their trading ships 
into the Pacific, and upon the coasts where there 
were no Spanish colonies, at pleasure. This sov- 
ereignty which Spain claimed over ocean and an 
almost boundless unpeopled forest, was, during 
the long period that it was set up, equally and 
everywhere contemned and disregarded by all the 
Powers of the world, as their settlements or trade 
brought them into conflict with it. It was the 
great distance of the northwestern coast of Amer- 
ica from the business and civilization of Europe; 
its being sparsely peopled by poor savages, and 
having no Spanish authorities resident within its 
wide limits, that deferred so long and rendered so 
rare overt acts of resistance by other Powers to 
this claim of Spain. 

In 1740 the Russians commenced their expedi- 
tions of discovery and exploration on the extreme 
northwest coast of America. The celebrated Bhe- 
ring, in that year, conducted an expedition from 
Kamtschatka to the opposite shore of this conti- 
nent, and coasted along as far as Mount St. Elias, 
under the 60th parallel. He ran down south in 
view of the Aliaska mountains in 56°, and then 
passed the Aleutian archipelago nearly under the 
o3d parallel. Other expeditions were undertaken, 
and settlements were formed by the Russians, and 
pushed on south in the direction of the Spanish 
Boner but still far distant from any of its seats, 
under the auspices of Catharine II. Her son Paul, 
in 1798, granted to a Russian company the entire 
use and contrel for twenty years of the coasts of 
America on the Pacific, from the 55th degree of 
latitude to Bhering’s Straits, together with the ad- 
jacent isles. All this was in disregard of the as- 
sumed rights of Spain to the whole of the north- 
west coast of America; nor was the march of the 
Russian Power south limited but by its own will. 

The Enelish, under Drake, in 1579, sailed around 
Cape Horn, and displayed their ensigns in the 
Western ocean, for the sole purpose of warring 
against the rights which Spain abrogated in that 
quarter of the globe, and preying upon her com- 
merce. He swept their ships from the seas, and 
left a name terrible alike to the coast, island, and 
ocean. He struck the American shores under the 
43d parallel, and coasted along until he found a 
harbor in about 38°. He saw here no settlements 
or vestiges of civilized man. He remained some 
weeks, and refitted his ship; during which time, 
the natives conferred upon him the country, and 
crowned him its king. He received its cession for 
the benefit of his sovereign, Queen Elizabeth, set 
up monuments to perpetuate the transaction, named 
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the country New Albion, and sailed for England. | 
Cavendish made a cruise in the Pacific in 1587, | 


having objects similar to those of Drake. 
in wait for the Manilla galleon Santa Anna, near 
Cape San Lucas, the southern extremity of Cali- 
fornia, captured, plundered, and burnt her, and left 
her crew on the desert coast. In his cruise he was 
only less formidable to Spanish commerce than 
Drake. ‘The opposition of the English to these 
oretensions of Spain, so early and vigorously man- 


He Jay | 


ifested, never, through the long tract of time which | 


has subsequently ensued, in any degree relaxed. 
They were well-seconded by the Dutch. The 
Governments of both countries, with equal ear- 
nestness, protested against these inordinate Span- 
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ish assumptions, as being in derogation not only 
of their own rights, but those of mankind. Their 
traders never treated them with any regard, and 
when relations between the respective countries 
were at all unsettted, their cruisers were ready to 
avenge the afiront of the claim. But in the latter 
half of the last century the British Government 
began to give a more serious and connected atten- 
tion to the Pacific and its North American coast. 
In 1776 an expedition was fitted out, and that great 
navigator, Captain Cook, appointed to 1s com- 
mand. He was instructed to proceed, by the way 
of the Cape of Good Hope, New Zealand, and 
across the Pacific, to the coast of New Albion, 
which he was to atte mpt to reach in hititude 45°. 
On his way thither he was specially instructed not 
to touch, if he could avoid it, any part of the Span- 
ish dominions on the western continent of Ameri- 
ca. ‘This enterprise was env« loped in some secrecy 
in consequence of the American Revolution having 
just then broken out. Cook was further directed, 
when he should arrive at New Albion, to refit, and 
then proceed northward along the coast as hich as 
65°; and from that point he was to commence a 
search for the northwest passage into the Atlanue. 
All uninhabited countries which he might visyt he 
was ‘* to take possession of for his sovereien, by 
setting up poor r marks and inscriptions, as firs! 
possessors and discoverers.’? Cook made the const 
about the 40th parallel, and commenced greatly th: 
most minute and accurate examination of it that 
yet had been made, on the 7th March, 1778. He 
anchored in Friendly Cove, in latitude 494°, and 
remained there nearly the whole month of April, 
refitting. He continued his examinations of the 
coast with signal perseverance and fidelity, taking 
possession of the numerous places at which he 
landed for the Crown of Great Britain, and giving 
English names to the bays, inlet _ rivers, 
mountains, and islands, and eventually reached a 
point on the American shore as high as 70° 29’, 
Cook perished in 1779, on his return voyage to 
England, at Owyhee, in an aflray with th natives: 
and the results of his voyage were not made pub- 
lic until after the war of the American Revolution 
Within a few years after the voyage of Cook, a 
considerable English trade sprung up between the 
northwest coast and India and China, carried on 
by the East India Company, the South Sea Com- 
pany, and private traders with Portugese licenses, 
to evade the monopoly of those corporations; and 
it was prosecuted from Nootka Sound and othes 
points with great activity. Meares made his first 
adventure to those regions, with three others, all 
under the flag of the East India Company, in 1786. 
His second voyage he made in 1788, with Portu 
guese papers, to escape the exactions and forfei 
ures of the two great associations which claimed 
an exclusive monopoly of this trade; and it was 
during his absence with a cargo of furs in Chine 
that the Spanish authorities seized his remaining 
ships and his establishment at Nootka Sound. 
When the news of this seizure reached England, 
it greatly aroused the Government and the people. 
The most active and powerful preparations were 
immediately made for war, and Pitt demanded of 
the Spanish Government ample indemnity for the 
property, and immediate restitution of the place 
seized, and threatened, if they were withheld, to 
obtain immediate redress by the sword. ‘The con- 
sequence was, the formation by the two Govern- 
ments of the famous Nootka Sound treaty. By 
its terms, the Spaniards stipulated to restore th: 
buildings and tracts of land of which Meares had 
been dispossessed by their authority, to make just 
reparation for the acts of violence and hostility 
committed upon his ships, his other property, and 
establishment, and wpon the persons of those who 
had charge of it. The parties further mutually 
‘‘agreed that their respective subjecis should not 
‘ be disturbed or molested, either in navigating or 
‘ carrying on their fisheries in the Pacific ocean or in 
‘the South seas, or in landing on the coast of those 
* seas in places not already ecupied, for the pur- 
‘pose of carrying on their commerce with the 
‘natives of the country, or of making seitlements 
‘there.’’ At the time of this treaty the most north- 
ern Spanish settlement was still, as it continued 
ever afterwards to be, at San Francisco, in latitude 
37° 48’; and by its terms Spain acknowledged, in 
effect, that she had no exclusive rights north of 
this point; that the British establishment at Noot- 
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ka was rightfully formed, and the seizure by the 
Spanish authorities wrongful; and that the entire 
coast northward was open to the English subjects, 
as well as to her own, for navigation, fishing, land- 
ing, trading with the natives, and forming settle- 
ments. ‘These are the mutual rights which these 
Powers recoenised each other to possess in the 
country of Oregon. ‘They are a rights as are 
universally incident to all uninhabited vacant coun- 
tries, where there are neither settlements, nor peo- 
ple, nor laws, nor officers, nor dominion; and, in 
relation to Oregon at that time, and all countries 
in its then condition, these rights belonged not to 
England and Spain only, but to all the nations of 
the world, ‘The earth is the common heritage of 
mankind, the universal cift of a bounteous God. 
Itis alike the law of reason and of nations, that 
such portions of it as are not occupied may be 
appropriated by any people; and Oregon, in 1790, 
when this Nootka treaty was made, having no 
people, no government, no laws, no politieal au- 
thority of any kind, but being in a state of unbro- 
ken, unsubjugated, primeval solitude, except the 
occasional Jandine of traders upon the coast to 
traffic with the savages, and having so continued 
for more than two centuries since it was first visit- 
ed by civilized man from Europe, was open to any 
race who micht seek it fora home and subsistence, 
to establish their hearths and their altars. 

Vancouver, on the part of the English, and Qua- 
draga, for the Spaniards, were appointed commis- 
sioners to supermtend the execution of this con- 
vention; and the Spanish authorities either formally 
surrendered Nootka to a British officer, who was 
commissioned to receive it, or they informally 
abandoned it in fulfilment of their stipulation. 
They also paid Meares a most ample pecuniary 
indemnity for the confisention of his ships and 
property. Vancouver made the coast of America 
in April, 1792, near Cape Mendocino, He met 
(iray in those seas, and received from him an ac- 
count of his discovery at the mouth of the Colum- 
bia, but did not eredit it. He struck into Fuca 
Strait, and there came across Galiano and Valdez, 
who led the last Spanish exploring expedition into 
that region. Vancouver united with the Spanish 
navigators, and they conjointly conducted the fur- 
ther examination of the strait through a consider- 
able part of it, when the Spaniards desisted. He 
continued and completed a survey of the whole 
strait, with all its principal sinuosities, and made 
charts thereof with a degree of care and accuracy 
remarkable for that day. He gave English names 
to most of the objects of interest noted in his work. 
On his return from the more northern coast, learn- 
ing certainly that Gray had discovered the Colum- 
bia river, Vancouver despatched Broughton to ex- 
amine it. He entered the Columbia, and explored 
it about one hundred miles up, and named the 
highest point which he reached Vancouver. He 
took possession, formally, of both shores for the 
Crown of Great Britain. 

In 1792, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, the superin- 
tending proprietor of the British Northwest Com- 
pany, ascended Peace river, from Athabasca lake, 
east of the Rocky Mountains, to the head springs 
on their summit. Within a half mile of one of 
them, and just across the apex of the mountain, 
and near the fifty-fourth parallel, he embark- 
ed on one of the head branches of a river, which 
has since been called Frazer's river, and floated 
down it in canoes about two hundred and fifty 
miles. He then left ths mver and proceeded about 
two hundred miles over land, and struck the Pa- 
cific at the mouth of an inlet in latitude 52° 90, 
which had been surveyed a few weeks before hy 
Vancouver, and named by him Cascade canal. 
The most northern sources of Frazer are about un- 
der the parallel of 56°, and it disembogues into 
Faea Strait in or near 49°, Its general and very 
direct course is from north to south, and it divides 
the portion of Oregon north of 49° into something 
like equal parts. 

The expedition of Lewis and Clarke, which 
started for the Pacific in 1805, attracted the atten- 
tion of the British Northwest Company, and stim- 
ulated it to attempt settlements west of the Rocky 
Mountains; and in that year M. Laroque was des- 
patched by it to establish trading oo on the Co- 
lumbia river. He failed; and in the year follow- 
ing, (1806,) Frazer was sent on an expedition for 
the same purpose. He followed the general route 
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which had been pioneered previously by Macken- | 
zie, and established a trading post above latitude 
54? on a small lake, which now bears his name, 
and which communicates with one of the head 
branches of Frazer’s river. Other settlements were 
formed in the same country, and the inhabitants | 
and traders in 1808 named it New Caledonia. From 
time to time these settlements were extended down 
this river to near its mouth, where Fort Langly was 
established. ‘They spread wide over the Country 
until they numbered twenty-three, and dotted at 
distant but consecutive points even the northern 
margin of the Columbia. They have been unin- 
terruptedly maintained to this day; and no civiliz- 
ed people, except the English, have ever had a post 
or settlement north of that great river. The laws 
of Canada were extended over the British settle- 
ments of Oregon in the year 1820, and man in that 
remote and still untamed land has never known 
another code. 

Let us now take a view of the title which the | 
United States set up to Orezon previous to the ac- 
quisition of the rights of Spain. Gray and Ingra- 
ham sailed from Boston on a trading expedition to 
the northwest coast in 1788. Gray spent the fol- 
lowing summer at Nootka Sound, and in running 
up to that port saw an opening which was proba- 
bly the mouth of the Columbia river, and which he 
attempted unsuccessfully to enter. He explored 
the coast east of Queen Charlotte’s Sound, pene- 
trated some distance into Fuca Strait, and then re- 
turned to the United States. In 179] he left Bos- 
ton on a second trafficking voyage for this shore of 
the Pacific, in the ship Columbia, and having met 
with Vancouver on the coast, informed him of his 
discovery of the Columbia during his previous voy- | 
age; and in May, 1792, he again discovered the || 
mouth of that river, was the first white man to 
enter it, and called it by the name of his ship. He | 
sailed up the Columbia twenty-five miles and _re- 
mained some days in it, during which time he 
made several attempts to get back into the ocean 
hefore he succeeded. He proceeded to Nootka 
Sound, gave information of his discovery to the 
Spanish commandant, and returned to the United 
States, 

Mr. Jefferson originated the expedition of Lewis | 
and Clarke before our acquisition of Louisiana. 
On the 18th of January, 1803, he brought the subject 
to the attention of Congress in a confidential mes- || 
sage, and the two Houses having approved of his || 
enterprise, he commissioned Lewis and Clarke to || 
explore the river Missouri and its branches to their | 
sources, and then to seek and trace to its termina- 
tion in the Pacific some river, **‘ whether the Co- || 
lumbia, the Oregon, the Colorado, or any other 
which might offer the most direct and practicable 
water communication across the continent for the | 
purposes of commerce.” It is true that when Mr. | 
Jefferson conceived and undertook this project, he | 


parte, with every prospect of success; but he never, | 
nor any person, seriously contended that the west- |, 
ern boundary of Louisiana extended heyond the 
summit of the Rocky mountains. The expedi- 
tion of Lewis and Clarke crossed the Mississippi | 
in May, 1804, and encamped in the Mandan coun- 
try, up the Missouri, the ensuing winter. In the | 
spring of 1805, it resumed its explorations of the 
head branches of that river, and traced some of 
them to their springs in the Rocky mountains. 
Lewis and Clarke passed over, and at the begin- | 
ning of their western slope fell in with the sources 
of Clarke river, the great southern branch of the 
Columbia. They pursued it down to its conflu- | 
ence with Lewis river, or the northern branch, | 
and thence to where their united streams disem- 
hogue into the Pacific, and close to its beach they 
passed the winter of 1805-6. In the spring of 
1806 they commenced their return to the United 
States. They ascended this mighty river of the | 
Var West to the Great Rapids, and from thence | 
crossed over elevated plains and struck into and | 
vassed the Rocky mountains. The two chiefs | 
vere separated, each with a division of their com- 
pany, and severally explored some of the tributa- 
ries of Clarke river. They reunited east of the 
Rocky mountains, and brought this most arduous 
and important exploring expedition to a close. | 
From this epoch the Government and people of the 
United States have claimed to have rights in Ore- | 
gon, and have never for a moment abandoned the 
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purpose of making permanent settlements in it. Ip 
1808 the Missoui Fur Company was formed, and 
soon after it established a trading post, under 
the superintendence of Henry, on a branch of 
Lewis river. In 1810 the Pacific Fur Company 
was constituted in New York, under the auspices 
of John Jacob Astor; and by it Astoria was found- 
ed in October, 1811, at the mouth of the Colum. 
bia. ‘That place was captured by the English in 
the war which immediately ensned, and its resti- 
tution was insisted upon by our Government, and 
made by the English in October, 1818, as an Amer- 
ican possession, under a general provision in the 
treaty of Ghent. A short time before, and in the 
progress of the negotiation which resulted in the 
treaty concerning Oregon, in 1818, between the 
United States and Great Britain, Mr. Monroe sol- 
emnly offered to terminate the controversy by di- 
viding the whole of Oregon between the two 
Powers on the forty-ninth parallel, Great Britain 
to have in addition a common right to navigate 
the Columbia. By the Florida treaty, in 1819, 


| we acquired not the territory of Oregon, but only 


such right, title, and interest as Spain had. There 
was no transfer of fortifications and other public 
property; there was no exchange of authorities; 


_no delivery of possession consequent upon that 
| treaty. 


I have given a rapid, but, I think, a fair and just 
view of the Spanish, English, and American title 
to Oregon, as it is to be deduced from discovery, 
exploration, and settlement. The Spanish title 
has stood exploded for generations, by the laws of 
nations and the unalienable rights of mankind. 


'The English disregarded it uniformly for more 


than two centuries. Russia made successive and 
large encroachments upon it, and never definitely 
recognised it anywhere. The United States, from 
the time of Mr. Jefferson’s elevation to the Presi- 
dency down to the period of the Florida treaty, 
always treated the Spanish title as shadowy, un- 
substantial, obsolete, of no validity; and even of- 
fered to divide the country with England without 
any reference to it. Our exploration of Oregon 
with an armed body of men, continuing through 
two years; our settlements on its eastern and west- 
ern confines; the capture of one of these settlements 
by our public enemy with whom we were at war; 
our demand of its restitution under an article of the 
treaty of peace, and its public and formal redelivery 
to our authorities; our protracted negotiation with 
England, in which we asserted title to the whole 


| of Oregon, prior to the treaty between her and the 


United States in relation to itin 1818; and our offer 
to that Power to sever Oregon with her, without 


any allusion to, much less the recognition of, any 
| rights in Spain, all utter the distinct and irreversible 


judgment of the United States against the Spanish 
title. That Spain witnessed all this, and made no 
complaint, no protest, and took no measures to as- 


_ sert any right to Oregon, proves that she acquiesced 
| in the rightfulness of that judgment. ‘The manner 


and terms in which she ceded this title in the Flor- 


| ida treaty, strongly indicate that she had ceased 


to attach any consideration to it. Our right results 
from exploration and settlements in a vacant and 


| unappropriated country: the acquisition from Spain 


quiets a pretended claim, but adds nothing to the 


| streneth of .-title. 


The position that the British title to the country 
drained by Frazer’s river is as strong as ours to 
the valley of the Columbia, cannot be successfully 
controverted. Suppose that England, instead of 
the United States, had obtained this antiquated title 
of Spain, which never in truth had a legal or valid 
existence; and, connecting that with her explora- 
tions of the Frazer river country, her prior, many, 
and continued settlements along the whole course 
of that stream, in exclusion of all other people, 
should make an issue with us of title to the valley 
of the Columbia; that all the right which England 
could make out to the latter country resulted from 
her ship having first entered the mouth of Frazer’s 
river, her early explorations and settlement upon 
it, although lofty mountains rise between the two 


|, streams; and to these circumstances was added this 
| simulation of a title from Spain. To this, on the 

other hand, we opposed the acveney of the mouth - 
of the Columbia in 1792; the exploration of its 


sources and of the stream for about a third of its 
course, and then a further exploration of the coun- 


| try between it and the Pacific in 1793; the estab- 
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lishment of a trading post, the first that had exist- 
ence west of the Rocky mountains, upon its head 
waters in 1806, and the formation of others lower 


down in 1808 and 1810; their progressive increase, | 


until they numbered twentry-three, studded the 
margin of the river to the ocean, and had spread 
wide from it over the country; the unbroken con- 
tinuity of these settlements from their origin; and 
no other people possessing or having ever attempt- 
ed to make any settlement in that part of Oregon. 
if we could and did array such a title to this vailey 
as all these facts make out against the right of Eng- 
land, as before stated, and her Government were 
to take the position that ** her title to the country 
thus held and possessed by us was clear and in- 
disputable,’’ would it not strike every American 
with indignantamazement? Is there a mind in our 
twenty millions of people which could be convinced 
that our title was notthe best? Is there an Ameri- 
can heart in this broad land who would not prefer 
to peril the whole of Oregon upon the wager of 
battle sooner than yield our solid title over more 
than half of itto this ridiculous English pretension ? 
Just such a title has England to the country upon 
Frazer’s river, and just such an absence of title 
do the United States exhibit to that part of Oregon. 
But other grounds and facts have been relied up- 
on by gentlemen who assert that we have a perfect 
title to all Oregon. It is assumed that Robert Gray 
discovered the mouth of the Columbia in an Amer- 
ican ship, and that, by an established principle of 
the law of nations, the discovery of the mouth of a 
river enures to the Government of him who made 
it, and carries title to the whole country drained by 
it. Gray was certainly the first navigator, of whom 
there is any record, who sailed into the mouth of 
the Columbia river and demonstrated that it was 
the debouchement of a great river. But Heceta 
lad discovered it in 1774. He lay by some time 
endeavoring ineffectually to enter it, and named it 
* The River San Roque.” Other navigators had 
noted one of the capes at the mouth, and the coast 
north and south of it had often been examined and 
was well known. Neither is it a principle of pub- 
lic law that the discovery of the mouth of a river 
gives title to the country drained by it. The Span- 
iards, under Hernando de Soto, in 1543, traversed 
the country from Florida to the Mississippi, stri- 
king that river near the site of Memphis, and de- 
scending it, passed out into the gulf, 
English nor the Dutch conceded that this gave title 
to Spain to all the country drained by the Missis- 
sippl; but both those Powers afterwards appropri- 
ated and settled sections of the country in which its 
head branches have their sources. ‘The Hudson 
has some of its tributaries to take their rise in Ver- 
mont; and the English never recognised the settle- 
ment of New Amsterdam at the mouth of the Hud- 
son and the country attached, constituting the 
present State of New York, as giving Holland the 
right to Vermont. The Delaware and the Susque- 
hanna have their sources in New York; and yet 
the discovery of the mouth of those rivers by the 
English was not afterwards regarded by the Hol- 
landers as giving them the title to Western New 
York, which was appropriated notwithstanding by 
the Dutch, and became a possession of Holland; 
nor was this resisted by England. The French 
discovered the mouth of the St. Lawrence and set- 
tied Quebec long before the English had discover- 
ed any of its head branches; yet she afterwards 
pushed her colonies into and held large sections 
of the country drained by its tributaries, without 
question from France. Other cases, as strongly in 
conflict with this assumed principle of the laws of 
nations, might be adduced from the history of the 
early settlement of other portions of this continent. 
Nations have contended for or resisted its author- 
ityas their circumstances and interests prompted: 
it has not yet been incorporated into their code. 
Continuity and contiguity have also been relied 
upon to give us tile to Oregon. These grounds 
are open to the same objection taken to the right 
deduced from the discovery of the mouth of a river. 
To them, indeed, it applies in unbroken strength, 
as there is no respectable authority that gives to 
continuity or contiguity any such effect. In their 
ee nature they are too vague and indefinite ever 
to be adopted as rules to determine the rights of 
conflicting empire. But if their existence and ap- 
plication were admitted, what would be the con- 
Sequence? Spain unquestionably discovered and 
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, made settlements before any other European na- 


tion, both upon the northern and southern division 
of this continent. The argument of continuity 
would have given all America to Spain, and have 
made all other nations that planted colonies on it 
trespassers upon her rights. Contiguity would 
conter Oregon upon Mexico, Russia, and England, 
in exclusion of the United States, as it binds upon 
their possessions also; and each of those Powers 
had prior settlements nearer to it than those of the 
United States. 

Such, Mr. Chairman, are the titles of the United 
States and Great Britain to Oregon, as I have been 
able to trace them. These titles, in all their facts, 
in their points of strength and weakness, are just 
as well known, and have been for the last thirty 
years, to English statesmen as they are in the 
American Congress or the President’s Cabinet. 
The question arises, should they, in all their de- 
tails be discussed before the American people at 
this momentous crisis? The President has repeat- 
ed in the most solemn form to Congress and to the 
world, that ** no compromise of this controversy 
‘which the United States ought to accept can be 
‘effected;’’ that he has ‘* asserted our title to the 
‘whole of Oregon, and he believes has maintained 
‘it by irrefragable facts and arguments;”’ and that 
*¢ our rights in Oregon cannot be abandoned with- 
‘out a sacrifice of both national honor and inter- 
‘est, is too clear to admit of doubt.”? To sustain 
the richt of the United States to the whole of Ore- 
gon, Which he declares to be * clear and unques- 
tionable,’’ he invokes Congress to stand by him in 
taking the initiative of war. The Enelish Govern- 
ment have heretofore steadily refused us the half 
of Oregon, upon our propositions to partition it. 
Before we can obtain the whole, we must count 
upon an expenditure of blood and treasure which 
we have never yet known. Where national honor 
or manifest national right made war necessary, I 
should be as prompt to resort to it as any man. 


| But asa private citizen, and especially as an Amer- 


ican Representative, I never would evoke this 
most comprehensive and terrible of all scourges as 
the means of seizing upon what does not belong 
to us. The American people are too just and moral 
to tolerate their own Government in any such 
measure. Though there is no sacrifice to which 
they would not submit in a rightful cause, they 


| would never consent to pay the frightful cost of a 


| war of wrongful aggression with England. 


Such 
would be a war for all Oregon; a war, too, as im- 


| politic and unnecessary as unjust; which would 


prove the greatest calamity that could befall my 
country, and in comparison with which the re- 
election of Mr. Polk would bea priceless blessing. 

According to my opinion, the Administration 
and its friends have assumed, against plain and 
incontrovertible facts, that we have a just and clear 
title to all Oregon. 
which ought to be rightfully and truthfully deci- 
ded before we take a position that will render war 
or national dishonor inevitable. When this creat 
issue of War or all Oregon is presented, as it has 
been by the President, to the American people, 
they have a right, both from the Executive and 
Congress, to the facts, to enable them to form a 
just judgment. I have no higher duty to perform 
than to present this whole subject, including the 
question of title, in its naked truth and reality, and, 
as far as I can, I intend fully to acquit myself of 
this duty. Before leaping into a yawning abyss, 
I will first attempt to look into its terrible profun- 
dity. 

From the best geographical accounts, Oregon 
comprehends upwards of four hundred thousand 
square miles; and the part of it north of the 49th 
parallel contains an area of about one hundred and 
seventy-five thousand square miles, and is five 
times as large as the State of Ohio. If my reason 
was convinced that the United States had a clear 
and indisputable title to the whole of Oregon, I 
never would sanction any proposition to surrender 
such an extent of it to a Power having no right to 
any part of it, for her recognition of our title to the 
residue. If such be the honest conviction of Mr. 
Polk, and his position that the integrity of our ter- 
ritory is so sacred that this Oregon question cannot 
become the subject of arbitration be taken in good 
faith, how can he stand justified for his offer to the 
English Government to divide the country by the 


49th parallel? He excuses himself by saying he — 


This is the important point, | 
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country. 
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made his proposition to compromise the contro- 
versy ‘in deference to what had been done by his 
predecessors,” and especially m consideration that 
propositions of compromise had been thrice made 
by two preceding Administrations to adjust the 
question on the parallel of 49°, in two of them 
yielding to Great Britain the free navigation of the 
Columbia; and, as the pending negotiation had 
been commenced on the ese s of compromise, he 
deemed it to be his duty not abruptly to break it 
off. The two last of the three propo itions to 
which the President adverts, included the right of 
England to the free navigation the Columbia, 
yet they were all firmly and absolutely rejected by 


, 
ay 


her. Mr. Polk had no reason to believe that, in 
producins the proposition again, even in its most 
liberal form, it would be more favorably received 


by the Government of Great Britain. Tle was not 
hearty in makine it, and did so only in deference to 
the course of his predec ssors, and beeau the 
ye nding negotiation havine been eommeneed on 
the basis of compromise, he deemed it to be h 
duty not abruptly to break it off. Yet Mr. 
withdrew from the proposition, as it had 
twice made by his predecessors, the free navig 
of the Columbia to Eneland. Did he think that 
the tendency of this variation would be to conti: 
and bring to a successful close the pending nego 
tiation, which had been commenced on the basis of 
compromise, since he withheld so important sty 
ulation, which left a proposition that could only be 
presnmed to result in the surprise ay 
the English Government? Why di pose at 
all to eede almost one-half of Ore Why did 
he do this, sinee our title to the large part which 


ied 


id irritation of 
fhe) 


on? 


rope 


he offered to surrender was clear and indisputable, 
and the territorial richts of the United States were 
of too sacred a character to be the subject of arb 
tration? He says: **The right of any foreion 
‘ Power to the free navigation of any of our rivers, 


‘through the heart of our country, was one which 
‘T was unwilling to concede;”’ and yet he proposes 
to give to the English Frazer’s river, having a 
course of a thousand miles, and a country five 
times vreater than the State of Ohio. 

If we form an opinion upon the President’s lan- 
guage, he made this proposition of compromise 
to the British Government with much reluctance, 
and would not have made it except that it had been 
If he felt 
at liberty to absolve himself from so inyportant a 
term as the navigation of the Columbia, with his 
convictions of our perfect right and of the inviola- 
bility of our territory, he would have been equally 
justifiable to have made no overture to divide the 
Why should he make one when the Brit- 
ish Government had thrice rejected such a propo- 
sition? A total omission on his part would have 
produced less surprise and dissatisfaction with the 
British Government than a reproduction of the 
proposition stripped of their right of the free navi- 
ration of the Columbia. A friend of the Admin- 
istration [Mr. Preston Kine] has said in a speech 
which he made on this floor, in reference to this 
subject, that no person could have believed the 
President’s proposition would have been accepted 
by the British Government; and that it was not 
made with the expectation or wish that it shoyld 
be. Certainly this statement is strongly corrobo- 
rated, if not clearly established, by the character of 
the proposition itself, and what the President has 
said in explanation of his offer of it. It does loolc 
very much like the President and his Premier were 
not offering a proposition for the acceptance of the 
British Government, but were making up a case 
upon which demagogues might gull and inflame 
the people. If, however, he has acted in this busi- 
ness seriously and fairly, he must feel greatly re- 
lieved that his, the fourth proposition on the part 
of our Government for the compromise of this 
question with England, has failed; and now, with 
his convictions and opinions, | cannot conceive how 
he can, with the preservation of his patriotism and 
honor, ever again consent to so large a sacrifice of 
the rights of the United States in Oregon. Mon- 
roe, Adams, and Clay, successively, and with the 


| approval of the American people, made this offer; 


but nothing, save their perfect persuasion that the 
title of the United States to a large portion of Ore- 
gon was involved in doubt and uncertainty, if it 
was not even inferior to that of England, can jus- 
tify them. It may be safely assumed that they 
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were as wise and patriotic as Messrs. Polk and 
Buchanan; but upon this great subject the present 
Administration must think and act for itself, es- 
pecially as it is now fawly relieved of all obligation 
resulting from the fruitless effort of its predeces- 
sors to settle this controversy. If I come to the 
conclusion that the President is acting in single- 
ness of heart and purpose; that his mind is satis- 
fied beyond doubt of our perfect title to all Oregon; 
that this title to the whole cannot, without question, 
be abandoned short of the sacrifice both of nation- 
al honor and interest; that this notice ought to be 
given, to clear the way for measures which cannot 
otherwise be adopted to enable him to assert our 
perfect right to the whole of Oregon, and which 
will inevitably and speedily bring on a bloody and 
terrible war with England, I could not, nor I would 
not, even im a proper form, vote for a resolution 
advising the notice to be given. I should be totally 
unwilling to plunge the country into a war for Or- 
econ above the 49th parallel, See I believe it 
would be a war of territorial ageression and with- 
outright. ‘To that line, substantially, I think we 
have a clear and unquestionable title, and it would 
be the continuation, in a direct course, of the boun- 
dary line between the United States and the Brit- 
ish possessions eastof the Rocky mountains. Our 


(aovernment has planted itself so long and so 


tenaciously upon it as to have made it a matter of 


honor as well as right; and whenever war becomes 
necessary tO maintain us upon it, | am ready to 
uusheath the sword. 

But the President further tells Congress: ‘* Had 
‘this been a new question, coming under discus- 
‘sion for the first time, this proposition would not 
‘have been made. ‘The extraordinary and wholly 
‘ inadmissible demands of the British Government, 
‘and the rejection of the proposition made in defer- 
‘ence alone to what had been done by my prede- 
‘ cessors, and the implied obligation which their acts 
‘seemed to impose, afford satisfactory evidence 
* that no compromise which the United States ought 
‘to accept can be effected. With this conviction, 
* the proposition of compromise which had been made 
‘ and rejected, was, by my direction, subsequently 
‘ withdrawn, and our title to the whole Oregon ter- 
* ritory asserted, and, as is believed, maintained by 
‘ irrefragable facts and arguments.”’ ; 

But there are other considerations opposed to 
this notice, which, in my judgment, ought to have 
great weight. If it be given, a peaceable settle- 
ment of the controversy or war about the time of 
the expiration of the notice will be unavoidable. 
"Things could not long continue without one or the 
other. If the result be war, we could not possibly 
send military supplies through an unsettled coun- 
try of two thousand miles in extent, one-half con- 
sisting of lofty and sterile mountains; and the Eng- 
lish, having command of the ocean, would cut us 
off from the only water communication around 
Cape Horn, the sailing distance by which is about 
eighteen thousand miles. Oregon would be cer- 
tainly and carly subjugated and held by a British 
army, and we could neither send nor maintain a 
force on 
quest. 


» distant a theatre, adequate to its recon- 
We would have to strike the British pow- 
er at other points, and might be forced to come out 
of the struggle stripped of all Oregon. But if war 
cab d be avert d by a settlement of the dispute, no 
sane man expects more favorable terms than a 
division of the co wiry by the 49th parallel, and 
thus we should unquestionably lose near one-half 
of it. 

Although I do not believe that we havea perfect 
title to all Oregon, nevertheless I want all of it. 
Especially, I do not desire to see it continue a 
sritish possession, I cherish no feelings of hatred 
for England, yet I am distrustful of her grasping 
selfishuess and her dominating propensity. Her 
history proves that she never forezoes an oppor- 
tunity to aggrandize herself at the expense of any 
people; and though we are so closely allied to her 
by language, by history, and by blood, her onward 
and relentless spirit would as seon make a victim 
of the United States as any more alien nation. 
Manufacturing, colonial, naval, and commercial 
supremacy have been the great objects of her am- 
bition and her policy for centuries. Her throne 
has onee crumbled and been reconstructed; a new 
dynasty has oftentimes grasped her sceptre; she 
has experienced all the vicissitudes of peace and 
war; her contending political parties have met in 
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the fiercest contests and overthrown each other 
without number; antagonist ministers have en- 
countered with warring systems, and in the dead- 
liest enmity; her constitution, her laws, her policy, 
m all else, has been subject to mutability; but in 
relation to those great objects it has known * no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning.’’ What- 
ever was the nature or extent of the revolution, 


just where they were left did the succeeding power | 


or influence take them up, and with the same 


trueness and constancy press them forward. Who- 


ever or whatever has aspired to rule England, has 
found that devoted service to those great national 
ends was the law of their being; and they illustrate 
the story of all her wars and all her statesmanship. 
Look at the mighty results of a long course based 
upon a practical knowledge of the relations of 
things, both internally and externally, and a sleep- 
less, never-ending exertion of the Government and 
the people to make the most of them, in promo- 
ting the manufacturing, colonial, naval, and com- 
mercial supremacy of England—a policy almost 
as firmly fixed as the seagirt isle itself. From 
this small spot, almost unknown to the ancient 
world, and which now, but for the extraordinary 
achievements of her mind and her courage, would 
hardly be observed by the rest of the world, in 
the midst, as she is, of the surf of the northern 
seas, has sprung the most wonderful fabric of po- 
litical empire that man has ever reared. In the 
annals of the world there is but one instance of a 
nation exercising a great and controlling influence 
in all the important movements of the affairs of 
every race and country of people, savage and civ- 
ilized, inhabiting the globe. That nation is Eng- 
land, and she directs the destinies of mankind. 


Her great people have won this pre-eminence by | 


the most persevering exercise of the highest phys- 
ical, moral, and intellectual faculties for ages, and 
when I hear my countrymen exulting in the supe- 
riority of the Anglo-Saxon race, I turn to the pa- 
rent stock, and, with mingled sentiments of pride, 
gratitude, and wonder, contemplate the glorious 
manner in which it has vindicated its just title to 
that distinction. I observe the wise, far-seeing, 


noble constancy with which she adheres to a sys- | 


tem that has made her so great and so renowned, 
and then contrast it with our fickleness and cru- 
dities. What a valuable lesson does the teeming 
experience and the ripe wisdom of the mother, in 
this respect, read to the daughter, if she would 
but hearken to it. Let us be true to ourselves, 
and move steadily on to that greatness which des- 
tiny opens before us in the future. An American 
policy, wisely founded upon our peculiar condition 


and circumstances, comprehending the proper pro- 


tection of all our great industrial interests, the 
general improvement of our physical condition, 
and the perfect evolvement of our vast and still 
slumbering resources, ourht to be the one great 
object of our people and our statesmen. Who- 
ever sets himself against such a system should 
** fall, like Lucifer, to rise no more.”’ 

This North America is our own world, and time 
will enable the Anglo-American race to occupy it, 
and to outstrip far that older one which our an- 
cestors left behind, if that race be but true to itself. 
Our system is one of peace and progress. There 
will be no restriction to our conquests and achieve- 
ments whilst they continue to be bloodless. On 
the defence, too, we would have resources equal to 
the assault of the combined Powers of the earth. 
The greatness of the exterior pressure would act 
upon our Union as upon an arch, adding to it com- 
pactness and strength. Military aggression on our 
part would result in dismemberment and ruin. It 
is to our injury and insecurity for any European 
Power to be strongly felt in the concerns of this 
continent; and it is in the course of things that all 
of them will lose their possessions and influence 
here. What the United States have to do is, to 
bide their time, and await the natural develop- 
men of events. Nature has marked out the limits 
which we are to occupy, and they are so am- 
ple that we must grow alone time and much to 
fillthem. In relation to Orewon, inactivity on our 

art, except natural progress, would certainly have 
een ** wise and masterly.” The treaty between 
England and the United States, declaine Oregon to 
be open to the people of both countries, has existed 
for near thirty years. 


was not an American emigrant in that country. It 
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When it was made there |) 
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| is only since 1843 that our people have beeun 


7? 


to 
form settlements west of the Rocky mountains 
} 8, 


and now they number upwards of seven thousand 


souls. Last year the emigration exceeded foyy 
thousand, and during the present it is not doubted 
that a larger wave still will roll westward. On the 
contrary, the increase of the English population js 
inconsiderable. We now have thousands where 
they have hundreds, and, whilst the swell of theiy 
numbers would be barely perceptible, ours would 
become tens of thousands. Our policy was to 
throw the wgis of our laws and protection over 
these pioneers, to erect posts, and have mounted 
riflemen to give them security against the Indians 
on their journeying through the wilderness, and to 
postpone this question with England. Time and 
emigration would certainly have conquered the 
whole of Oregon for us. Or, if the conflict of arms 
for it should be brought on, each year would give | 
important additions to our military power there, 
by the increase of the brave and hardy settlers, of 
agricultural productions, and the means of sub- 
sistence. 

The strength of all claims of a nation upon 
others, depends not upon their intrinsic justice, but 
its ability to maintain them; and when the rapid 
progress of things is greatly to increase ours, both 
generally and locally, why should we hasten to 
brine on a crisis with England in this Oregon con- 
troversy? Every day’s delay adds strength to us, 
and consequently to our title. Her statesmen and 
her press perceive this to he the posture of affairs, 
and therefore desire a prompt settlement of the 
question. The present is the most favorable time 
for her; each revolving sun makes it less so. What 
is there now to render this notice so urgent for us? 
What important end, what good do we expect to 
accomplish by it? We will certainly defeat those 
sure, progressive, and peaceable advantages to 
which I have referred. Convince me that our in- 
terest or honor requires the notice to be given, 
and it shall have my prompt approval. Almost the 
only ground for it even suggested is an mi 
sion of collisions between the American and E 
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nelish 
settlers, and this controversy should be settled and 
the inhabitants be separated by the ascertained ter- 
ritorial boundaries of the two nations to prevent | 
them. The Columbia divides, and would continue 
to separate the two people, until the southern part 
of Oregon was comparatively filled, and then the 
flood of American population would break over 
this great natural limit and flow up to the Russian 
border. The almost stationary English settlements 
would before many years be displaced, or be merged 
into the teeming American family. ‘The two peo- 
ple have yet had no collision, and a most harmani- 
ous and neighborly spirit seems to exist between 
them. The Englishmen are so few even now, and 
are so rapidly becoming relatively more inconsid- 
erable, that they could not produce any serious 
difficulties. The disputed territory on the north- 
eastern boundary had within it for a great many 
years both English and American settlements. 
They were in different sections of the country, and 
got along quiteamicably. The only disturbances re- 
sulted from the conflict of the civil authorities of 
' Maine and New Brunswick; and in Oregon similar 
occurrences would be avoided by the laws of the 
United States operating exclusively upon our citi- 
zens, and those of Canada upon British subjects. 
But if these local difficulties should spring up and 
threaten the peace of the country, it would be time to 
think of a remedy when they were present; their 
anticipation is certainly a very insufficient reason 
for now giving this notice. Things have been in 
their present condition for a whole generation, ex- 
cept the great improvement which the last few 
years have made for us: why should we court war 
by making so important a change in them? It 
| will be averted if this notice be withheld; and if 
such would be the consequence without any injury 
to national interests or national honor, by all the 
rights of humanity let it be done. It is probably 
| our fate to have another war with England; but let 
it be kept off until it becomes necessary. We are 
now much more equal to a contest with her than 
we were in 1812; and when another comes, if come 
it must, I want every advantage that intervening 
growth and resources, position, circumstances, and 
‘| a forecast of it can give us. I desire my country 
then to be in such streneth and condition that we 
' will be able to meet and vanquish her at every 
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int on this continent. When we unsheath the 
sword against her again, come it soon or come it 
jate, if it be in my time, I will be opposed to re- 
turning it to the seabbard until we drive her from 
the shores of America to her island home. I have 
agreat horror of war, and I want but one more 
with England; and, so far as the subjugation of her 
colonial power in America could remove cause of 
future wars, I would go for it at any cost of blood 
and treasure and suffering. Demagogues are the 
devils of Republics, and faction their multiform 
curse. These are the mischievous influences that 
have so untimely agitated this question, to jeopard 
the peace of the country and blast its prosperity: 
devotion to national interests and honor are but 
hollow pretexts. If war do now ensue from this 
Oregon question, it will fix upon those who rule, 
both in England and in the United States, a great 
and horrible crime. If it were alaw of man’s des- 
tiny that those charged with the ailairs of nations, 
who sport with the lives and happiness of millions 
to minister to the lust of their own criminal am)bi- 
tion, were to be the first to meet the miseries and 
slaughter of war, what an incalculable amount of 
wo would the world have escaped! Such an or- 
deal would at this conjuncture save both nations 
from the ravages of this grim Moloch! 





OREGON QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. HAYWOOD, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


In tHe Senate, March 4th and 5th, 1846. 

The Joint Resolution for giving the notice to termi- 
nate the convention between the United States 
and Great Britain relative to the Oregon Terri- 
tory, being under consideration— 

Mr. HAYWOOD addressed the Senate as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Preswent: The subject before the Senate is 
an important one. Viewed in connexion with the 
topics that have been brought into the discussion 
of it, it is one of momentous interest; and I confess 
that its magnitude oppressesme. My want of ex- 
perience in political affairs naturally made me reluc- 
tant to enter into it as a speaker, when I must 
necessarily feel, in addition to the high responsibili- 
ties of the occasion itself, the embarrassment of 
addressing those who are my seniors in age and 
in political knowledge. Besides, I have thought 
that a silent vote, could it have been obtained, 
would be much more imposing. But the ecenr- 
rences of the last few weeks have left me no choice. 
Silence would new be a compromise with my con- 
science and my duty to the country, and I must 
speak. It will take me some time, but I throw 
myself upon the patience of the Senate, with a 
pledge that my heart shall be opened sincerely, 
at this the council board of our common country; 
I have no actions of the past to explain, and no 
aspirations for the future to restrain me; and if 
God gives me strength and utterance for the work, 
a do my whole duty according to my poor 
ability. 

The President of the United States, who is au- 
thorized by the Constitution to make, but not to 
unmake treaties, has a negotiation on foot which 
was commenced or opened before his term of office 
began. ‘The object of it has been to fix a line of 
division by compromise between the United States 
and Great Britain, and thereby to adjust the con- 
flicting claims of the two Governments to the ter- 
ritory lying west of the Stony mountains, common- 
ly called OREGON. I assume for the present— 
hereafter I will demonstrate—that in the view of our 
President, as well as the British Minister, the ne- 
gotiation is still a pending one. The assumption 
is warranted by every incident of the subject in this 
country and in Great Britain, except the absurd 
conclusions and unauthorized constructions given 
by some of my own party friends to the Message 
of the President. And it is confirmed beyond all 
fair doubt by the silence of the President upon that 
point, when, if the negotiation had terminated, Ex- 
ecutive silence would be unpardonable—the more 
especially as his jurisdiction over the subject will 
cease the moment negotiation ends. The negoti- 
ation once closed, concluded, put an end to, by the 

“xecutive, and all the remaining questions about 


24 


OREGON will become forthwith subjects of legis- 


‘lation by Congress exclusively. 


But to proceed. At the meeting of Congress in 
December, the negotiators of the two Governments 
had been unable to agree upon a compromise of 
their conflicting claims, and the President, believing 
that, under the existing convention of 1827, the 
United States cannot “ rightfully assert or exercise 
exclusive jurisdiction over ANY PORTION of the ter- 
ritory”’ without giving a year’s notice, declared to 
Congress that, in his judgment, it would be proper 
to give the notice; and thereupon by his Message 
he recommended that provision be made by lae for 
civing it accordingly, and terminating ** in this man- 
ner”’ the convention of the 6th August, 1827. This 
then is the question: What shall we do? 

The Message of the President was accompanied 
by acopy ofall the correspondence which had taken 
place in the negotiation; and we have subsequent- 
ly been furnished, by our request, with such fur- 
ther correspondence as had taken place in it up to 
February, 1846. Inthe meanwhile, various propo- 
sitions in the Senate, emanating from individual 
Senators, but not from the Executive, have been of- 
fered and proposed; and it is true, as some honor- 
able Senator said the other day, that we have exhi)- 
ited the singular spectacle in this Capitol of a dis- 
cussion by Congress with open doors of nearly all 
the foreign affairs of the nation, and more especial- 
ly of our affairs with Great Britain upon this very 
subject of the Oregon territory, although, at the 
same time, negotiations have been going on at the 


| Executive department with the British Minister; 


and it was rather intimated than charged, that the 
President was to blame for it. Now, in the spirit 
of kindness which characterized this complaint, 
suffer me, a friend of the Administration, to an- 
swer why I do not concur in it, and how I suppose 
the sending of this correspondence here may be 


| vindicated. 


The President, believing that the convention of 


| 1827 had better be abrogated, we know that he 


could do that in either one of two ways, but in no 
other. Either he must get an agreement with 


Great Britain to abrogate it by mutual consent, and 
then Cengress need not be applied to at all: or he 


must get the mandate of a law, authorizing him 
to give a year’s notice. he first mode was not 
attempted. 

The other manner of doing it is by a law of 
this Government; and the President recommended 
to Congress—Congress alone being competent to 
enact it—that provision be made for giving the 


| notice accordingly, and for terminating, ‘in this 


manner,” the convention of 1827. Can it be said 


_ 
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to the interest of the nation, and which he may 
have supposed to be important to the peace ef 
the country? Upon making such a recommenda- 
tion, how could he conceal the information that 
was necessary to aid Congress in considering it? 
Had he any means of foreseeing that this simple 
act of necessary duty on the partof the Execu- 
tive would be perverted into nh oceasloil for de 

bating, not the question of notice or ne notice, 
which properly belongs to the Legislauve depart- 
ment, but also our negotiations with Great Britain, 
when her Minister is in the city and even in the 
lobby of the Capitol, and our foreizn relations and 
our grievances, real or supposed, with all the king- 
doms of the earth, which legitimately belong to the 
Executive department? Perhaps, he felt a strong 
reliance upon the prudence, moderation, and wis- 
dom of Congress—the assembled Representatives 
of the people and the States—and hoped that they 
would in such a ease talk less, but deliberate and 
thenact. Perhaps he thought that, upon a question 
of this kind, the necessity he was put under to dis- 
close what was done by the Executive before he had 
terminated neotiations would hardly be made a 
pretext for snatching nerotiations outof his hands, 
which he did not recommend, tastead of enacting a 
law to arm him with a notice that he did recom- 
mend. How far he was mistaken, if he did so 
feel and so think, need not be said to this Senate. 
The events of the last few weeks speak for them- 
selves. Believing that, so far as the President has 
been concerned, the British Government has sot 
no advantage of ws, I confess I did feel mortified 
in reading the news by the last steamer at the ne 

cessity of conceding to the debates of the British 
Parliament a decided superiority over those of ou 

selves in their dienity and moderation; and it would 
he quite a satisfaction to me to get news by the 
next packet of an outraveous debate in the British 
Parliament; at least sufficient to put us even with 
them on that score. | cannot help wishing it may 


be so. i 

[Some Senator: “ "Tis hkely you'll be grat- 
ified.””| ; 

But surely the fault is not altogether that 
of the President. Had he. known ever so well 


i that his recommendation to legislate, if Congress 


that the President erred in choosing ‘‘ this manner”? || 


of terminating the convention, it being the only 
mode by which that object could be legitimately 
accomplished without closing his negotiations for 
a compromise? The complaint against the Mes- 
sage implies he had no intention to do that. It 
being indispensable to apply to Congress for a 


| law to give the notice, was it not both proper and 
| necessary to communicate to Congress everything 


that had taken place in the negotiation, as far as 


| it had progressed when the President made his 


| tive. 


recommendation? 

The case is a peculiar one; but that peculiarity 
did not arise out of anything that this Adminis- 
tration has done, but altogether from the con- 
vention it is desired to abrogate, and the limited 
constitutional power of the American Execu- 
Look to the Message itself, and you see 
nothing in it either more or less than what the 
President was, in a great degree, obliged to dis- 
close to the legislative department under the pecu- 
liar cireumstances of the subject. That Congress 


| might determine this question of notice, they must 


know the state and condition of the negotiation. 
They would know that best by sending up all the 


correspondence; and in order that they might see | 


and judge for themselves, the President communi- 


saw fit, so as to help his progress in negotiation, 
would be misconstrued into an invitation for all 
sorts of interference by Congress with the more 
appropriate duties of the Executive, he would 
hardly have been justified by it to omit all or any 
one thing which he has done. He has, as I un- 
derstand his Message, but done his duty, and 
no more, and he dared not do less. I hope Sena- 
tors will see in all this an excuse, for the Presi- 
dent, if they do not find in it a justification, for 
his Message to Congress communicating the corre- 
spondence with the British Minister. That the Presi- 
dent sent this Message to Congress might be excu- 


i sed indeed for other reasons, without a heavy tax 


unon our charity. He was bound to presume that 


| Congress are wise and prudent legislators; that 


they would say nothing to embarrass negotiations 


| unless Congress really wished to defeat negotiation; 


and even in that case, he may have thought that, 
as by the Constitution treaty-making belonged to 
the President under the advice of the Senate, his 
own * friends,’’ without any recommendation from 
him, would long ago have proposed and voted 


| directly “that the President shall be apvisep by 


the Senate that he is mistaken in supposing the 


/nation committed itself to any compromise, and 


or any of it. 


that the negotiation upon that basis ought to be 
concluded, if that indeed be the decision of the peo- 
ple.”? That would be DOING something. ; 

I do not affirm that the President thought all this, 
Yet another thing has struck my 


| own mind with some force, and possibly it might 


cated to Congress the whole correspondence which | 


had taken place. He has done no more, and he is 
responsible for nothing more. 


Had he any right to suppose that this would be 


made the foundation for violent invective and irre- || 


| gular discussions, and for all the propositions that 


have followed it? If he had apprehended any 
such consequences, would that have authorized 
him to withhold the recommendation of a mea- 
sure of legislation which he deemed to be essential 


| not have been without its influence upon the Presi- 


dent. When he came into office, he declared his 


| belief that our title to Oregon was “clear and un- 
| questionable.’’ In prosecuting the negotiation, he 
| found it to be his duty to offer a line of compro- 
| mise at 49, and to give up James K. Polk’s opin- 


ion to the President’s obligation to preserve na- 
tional honor. From some cause or other the public 


| mind had been pre-occupied with the belief that 
this offer had not been made by him. 
‘had been made, the President might have felt, 


But as it 


and probably he did feel, a solicitude at the meet- 
ing of Congress to tell the whole—to let out the 
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secret—and to prevent, if he could, clamors or eal- 
umny upon the subject. Had the President dread- 
ed the same clamors, and sought to avoid, by such 
n disclosure, denunciations like those which have 
been unceasingly poured out upon the heads of the 
reat men who negotiated and voted for the Wash- 
ington treaty, | am sure the Senate would not 
blame him much for it—not very much. That 
Washington treaty seems to have become a favor- 
ite hobby. 
can geteompany. It may be that the President did 
not wish to furnish the companion for it by keep- 
ing his * friends’’ unapprized of the important fact 
that he had offered a compromise. I should not 
wonder at it, if he did not. As it is, that thunder 
will all be spoiled, as far as concealment goes. 

I have seldom heard a discussion, Mr. Presi- 
dent, about our territorial rights in any quarter, 
that Benwron’s speech against Weester’s treaty 
was not re-produced. A new edition of an old 
speech, abridged to be sure, but not improved. 
Our politicians seem determined to convince the 
world abroad, and the people at home, whether 
or not, that our nation is always overreached, 
cheated, and disgraced. But why do this, if at 
all, long after a treaty has been solemnly ratified 
by a vote of 39 to 9! in the American Senate? Let 
not Senators give their aid to it, I say, as we love 
one another or the country. Lutter no complaints 
against the speech itself of my honorable friend 
from Missouri, [Mr. Benton.] Like everything 
else that comes from him here, it was eloquent, 
It was in season and at the right time when he 
made it. ‘The oceasion which called it forth has 
now passed, and along with it the strong excite- 
ments under which the speech was made. The 
constitutional authorities of the Government over- 
ruled his objections, and it is no disparagement to 
the fame of the speech or of that Senator to be- 
heve that his noble and generous heart would be 
able to see now (and his manly character would 
let him own it) that there was quite enough of 
invective and suspicion in the speech when it 
was made. I know not how 4 feels under 
its repetition, with or without notes, but I have 
admired the patience of Senators implicated 
by denunciations about the Washington treaty, 
and wondered how they could silently endure it. 
Certainly, when such things are introduced here, 
they are in exceeding bad taste, and very like what 
a venerated friend of mine used to call the dullest 
thing in the world to listen at—** old psalms sung 
over dead horses.’ Out of the Senate, it is the 
game by which great men of this nation are to be 
killed off, and more room left for exalting little 
men to big offices. C 

But, Mr. President, let all this be as it may, 
and let it be right or wrong in the President to 
have sent his Message, and the information in it, 


to the Congress of the United States: he has | 
done it—the act is a recall, The subject is be- | 
with all its embarrassments, it | 


fore the Senate, anc 
has become necessary for the Senate toact upon it, 
and, in my judgment, the sooner we do that, the 
better for the country. 

In order to act aright we must look to the Presi- 
dent’s Messages, and see for ourselves what po- 
sition he occupies. I agree entirely with some 
other Senators that we cannot take our position 
upon this question of the notice until we see the 
position of the President. See it, I mean, with 
a reasonable certainty; as positive certainty cannot 
be arrived at, and cannot be expected. If he means 
to negotiate for a compromise, or if there be a pend- 
ing negotiation, it would be unwise, unprecedent- 


ed, and indelicate, for the President, either him- | 


self directly, or indirectly through another person, 
to declare beforehand any determination of his 
own mind upon questions to arise in the further 
progress of such a negotiation. I shall, in justice 
to him, have occasion to point out to the Senate 
hereafier how I think this silence—this necessary 
silence—proves almost of itself that his ** thoughts 
are turned on peace.” 

But what is the position of the President in this 
negotiation? About it there would be less doubt if 


there had been less effort to assign the President | 


an extreme position, and a false position. What 
say the **records?”” Where does he stand? We 
must see before we fling him the notice to terminate 
the convention of 1827. 

First, we all know that the President—whose 


Perhaps it is to be kept agoing until it | 
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assent is indispensable—will not agree to an arbitra- 


tion. I donot stop to defend or to accuse him for. 


this; it belongs to some other occasion. If, in 
the Providence of God, this Oregon controversy 


should terminate in a conflict, the responsibility of | 


having rejected arbitration will be a fearful one, and 
he will have to meet it. But the responsibility has 
been taken by him. The Senate, therefore, must 


arbitration is out of the question. We cannot 
help it if we would, and I owe itto candor to say, 
that Iiwould not if I could. 


Well, then, we have seen in his Message that | 


Great Britain made an offer of compromise, which 


was rejected by the American Government, in | 


August, 1844, and the President has informed 
Congress plainly and distinctly that this British 
proposition to us cannot be entertained by him, but 
that it is ** wholly inadmissible.’’ So far there is 
no difficulty. Everything is plain and directly to 
the point, as it ought, to be. 

Next, we are informed by the Message that the 
President himself made an offer to Great Britain by 
which the territorv of Oregon between the paral- 
lels of 42° and 54° 40’ was proposed to be divided 
bv a compromise on the line of 49°, and that the 

sritish Minister rejected it without submitting any 
other proposition, &e. This offer of our Presi- 
dent was made on 12th of July, 1845—refused on 
the 29th of the same month. But on 30th August, 
1845, the President withdrew his rejected proposi- 
tion, and reasserted, by his letter to the British 
Minister, our claim and title to the whole of Or- 
ezon—arhich letter has not been answered ! 

The President does not say that the negotiation 
has been abandoned, nor that it will be concluded by 
him without waiting to receive another offer. No 
such thing. He does not inform Congress that he 
will or will not renew, or that he will or will not 
entertain, his own offer, which he adopted as that 


of the nation, for a compromise. IT repeat, that it || 


was, under the circumstances, impossible for him 
to do that, provided he considered compromise 
still ADMISSIBLE. But he does say that he has 
receded, notwithstanding his opinion as to title, to 
the line of 49° as a compromise, and his reasons 
for it are given—reasons quite as conclusive in 
| favor of accepting the offer now as they were for 
making it last year! And as I understand the 
| President's position, he stands this day upon that 
'| line of 49° as a compromise, if COMPROMISE is 
to be had. Once for all, let me explain, that when 
I have spoken or shall hereafter speak of the 
“* compromise line of 49°,’’ 1do by no means intend 
to be understood literally. But T mean that line 


compromise substantially which this Government 
has frequently offered without regard to slight 
| variations; which may be left for settlement by 
**equivalents.”’ I do not measure my own or 
other people’s patriotism by the *‘inch.’’ I shall 
not recognise that measurement in deciding upon 
the merits of the Administration or the wisdom 
of a treaty—not at all, at all. 


FOR the President. Ihave already said that he 
could not speak for himself, nor authorize another 
to speak for him, so long as negotiation was pend- 
ing, or notconcluded. Oh! I wish it were so that 


he could speak out. But I must be allowed to | 


speak for myself since the Administration has 
been so perseveringly put where [ ought not to 


stand by it: and I will dare to speak to the Presi- | 


dent, and of the President and his Messages, from 
my station upon this floor, as I judge him and 
them. 


right, in continuing this negotiation for a compro- 
mise which he found on foot, and in renewing the 


offer of 49° as a line of compromise. And in reply to | 
them further, I say that he ought not, and my con- | 
victions are as strong as death itself that he can- | 
not, will not, disgrace himself and his Administra- || 


| tion by refusing his own offer, should it be returned 
upon him—refising, I mean, to entertain it; repuls- 
ing it, and rashly putting a final termination to his 
_ negotiation for a peaceful compromise; and madly 
forcing his country into a war, without even con- 
sulting his constitutional advisers, the Senate; 
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now proceed upon it asa fact, a ** fixed fact,” that | 


in substance—not ** every inch’’—I mean the same || 


Mr. President, I disavow any authority to speak | 


And I say, in answer to certain Senators of | 
my party, that the President did right, exactly || 
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_ Christian nations upon the meaning of the word 
' settlements in the Nootka convention! A war, 
perhaps, of twenty years, to determine which of 
these Christian Governments shall enjoy the privyi- 
_ lege of cheating the poor Indians out of the largest 
| portion of Oregon. No, sir; no, sir. The Presj- 
dent will not do that. As he loves his country, 
and values his own fame, he dare not think of it. 

But I have said the Presidentdid right in offering 
| a compromise of this controversy. Other friends of 
this Administration have said he did wrong, par- 
ticularly the Senators from Ohio, [Mr. ALLEN, ] 
Indiana, (Mr. Hannecan,] and Illinois, [Mr, 
Breese.] Friends and enemies, (if he hasan ene- 
my here,) will you hear another friend in his de- 
fence? It is a serious charge, if it be true. What 
are the facts? Let him be tried by these, and there 
can be no doubt of the decision. Hear them. 

He found it in our own history a fact, an undenia- 
ble fact, that, so long ago as forty years, in negotia- 
tions between this Government and Great Britain, 
the United States had maintained and asserted that 

the true line of our national rights, west of the 
Stony mountains, was at the 49th parallel on the 
north, in virtue of the treaty of Utrecht, and of 
our treaty with France in 1803. He found that it 
was urged by our Government upon the oppo- 


| site party as a fact, too, that commissioners had 


been appointed to designate the line west of the 
Stony mountains, constituting the south bound- 
-ary of Great Britain and the north boundary of 
| France, who sold us Louisiana; and that that line 
‘had been settled at 49°; and this fact was assumed 
as the basis of very important negotiations at that 


| time in progress between us and Great Britain. He 


knew that this was in the days of Jefferson and 
his compatriots. 

Nobody, I believe, ever suspected Jefferson of being 
‘* British!” 

He found that, in subsequent efforts to adjust 
this long-pending controversy, to wit, in 1817, the 
American Government had proposed this same 


‘| compromise line at 49°, (substantially, I mean, 


/not in all its details.) And although our Minis- 
ters were instructed to insist upon it, they were 
unable to get the consent of Great Britain; and 

‘that negotiation finally terminated in a convention 
for what we call a joint occupancy of the whole 
territory, entered into, I believe, by our request, 

and certainly done with our oonsent, which con- 
| vention was to continue for ten years, and no 
longer. ‘That convention was sent to the Senate, 
with all the correspondence, and it was ratified and 
| approved by a vote of ayes, 38; noes, none—all 
| “British!” 

He found that this convention was not satisfac- 
tory; but the Government of the United States 
| grew anxious to settle and adjust the line of di- 
_ vision between us and the European Governments 
_ claiming territorial rights west of the Stony moun- 
tains. Russia and Great Britain both asserted 
rights there. Russia furnished pretty strong signs 
| of the Emperor’s intention to maintain hers against 
all the world. The American Government, (after 
a long delay, growing out of our policy towards 
| Spain, whom we did not wish to offend by setting 
|up our claims prematurely,) finally acceded toa 

proposal of opening negotiations with Russia and 
| Great Britain about 1824, for a line of compro- 
mise. Our Ministers were instructed to get this 
| line adjusted upon & compromise with both nations 
at the 49th parallel, and we hoped at one time to 
unite Great Britain with us against Russia. But 
Great Britain, although a ‘joint occupant”? with 
us, managed her diplomacy better than that, and 
after the United States had agreed with Russia to 
abandon all our rights, viz: ‘not to settle” north 
| of the parallel of 54° 40’, his Majesty the King of 
| England, &c., made a separate treaty with the 

Emperor of Russia, and took to himself a large 

share of what we had surrendered! [Our 54° 40 

friends ought to go for it all back again, according 

to their doctrines, and perhaps England, with Rus- 
| sia to help her, would favor us with a fight, and 
that’s something.}] In our negotiation of that con- 
| vention with Russia, and in our attempts to nego- 
| tiate at that time with Great Britain, the American 

| Government yielded up her claims between 54° 40 

| and 61° unto Russia. (What an unconstitutional 


_who are this day assembled. Yet that is said of |, and disgraceful dismemberment!) And the same 
him day after day in this Senate. A war for what? old compromise line, substantially that which the 


‘ Why, Mr. President, a war between two great 


| 


President re-offered in 1845, was tendered to Great 








A 


1846. 
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Britain and declined—u 
one’s American blood boils at the thought of 
an inch!] The treaty with Russia, which, in the 


view of Senators, so dishonorably and wnconstitu- | 


tionally dismembered the national domain, (for the 
benefit of crowned heads too!) was submitted to 
the American Senate, and, with a full knowledge 


of the correspondence, the Senate approved it all, by 


a vote of ayes, 4]! no, 1! 
(** Who was it?” exclaimed several voices. 
«* Where was he from ?’’] - 
Ans. Rhode Island. 
All © British,’’ save one! 


is name was D’Wolf. | 


In passing, the Senate will suffer me to say that 


this treaty with Russia was made within the very 
year succeeding the famous declaration of President 
Monroe’s Message against new European colonies 
on this continent! Made by him. It is of itself 
a contemporaneous construction of the meaning 
attached to that declaration. Attention is due to the 
names of the rorty-one Senators who approved 
of it! There are illustrious names in that list; but 
I have not time to go into such details; and if I 
had, the Senate would hardly have patience to hear 
me through. 

The President further found that our importu- 
nity to fix upon the line of 49° as a compromise 
was again manifested as soon as the convention of 
1818 was likely to expire; and that, in the corre- 
spondence preceding that identical convention of 
1227 


Cal, 


which it is our present wish to abrogate by | 


a notice, the American Minister was instructed to | 


adjust the controversy at this jsame line of 49°; 


and the convention was made only because that | 


compromise line could not be got. That corre- 


spondence also was laid before the Senate along | 


with the convention of 1827, where, in despite of 


the opposition of my honorable friend from Mis- | 


souri, |Mr. Benron,] and in defiance of his pre- 
dictions, the convention was approved by a vote of 
ayes 31, noes 7. 

The * British’? party seems to have been still a 
strong party in the American Senate! The names 


racy, and some are now in high places. I will not 


tax the patience of the Senate by reading them 
over. 


He found that, under the Administrations suc- | 
ceeding the ratification of this convention—all of | 
them—Adams’s, Jackson’s, Van Buren’s, Harri- | 


son’s, and Tyler’s, too—we made no complaint of || 


Great Britain about Oregon, and sounded no alarm 
to the people to prepare for a a Yap of our 


own offers to compromise **an inch” below 54° 40’; | 


but quietly submitted to let things remain as they | 
were, until October, 1843, when the Message in- | 


forms us that our Minister in London was au- 
thorized to make an offer of compromise similar 
to those made by us in 1817 and 1827; in other 


words, to renew our offer of the compromise line | 
of 49°. Thus stood the question when the nego- | 


tiation was transferred to 
the Senate to observe that Mr. Tyler’s Message, in 
December, 1843, informed Congress that ** the ne- 
gotiations for an adjustment and settlement had 


again been Pa and were in progress to a re- | 


sumption.”” Yes, proposed by us; and the Presi- 


dent said that ‘ every proper expedient would be | 


resorted to for the purpose of bringing it to a speedy || after. 


and happy termination.’”? And again, by his Mes- 
sage to Congress, in December, 1844, he said, “ A 
‘negotiation has been formally entered upon be- 
‘tween the Secretary of State and her Britannic 
. Majesty’s Minister, &c., residing at Washington, 
‘relative to the rights of their respective nations 
‘in and over the Oregon territory. That negotia- 
* tion is still pending.”’ This, too, after Mr. Polk’s 
election—after the Baltimore Convention of 1844. 
But nowhere could the President find that any of the 
“true friends of Oregon”? had recorded their oppo- 
sition to it by their vores iw Concress. 
did, itis more than I can find. The Senators from 


ashington. Here I beg | 


If he | 


Ohio, Indiana, and linois, [Messrs. ALLEN, Han- | 
NEGAN, and Breese,] were all Senators at the time. | 


No, Mr. President; the Senate did not advise nor 


protest against negotiation when it was only “in pro- | 


gress to a resumption,” nor had Senators brought | 
themselves up to the point, so far as I know, of | 


only moving, so late as two years ago, whilst there 


was time and opportunity for it, to stop the nego- | 


tiation itself, which has now become so unconsti- | 


tutional and so dishonorable to the nation. 


/ever ‘clear and unquestionable,” 


rged and refused! [How | 
ceding | 


c || ency of himself—a single man! 
of some of them stood high on the rolls of Democ- | 
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But again: He found that these persevering 
efforts to fix our northern boundary in Oregon at 
the forty-ninth parallel by a compromise—these 
well-considered instructions to our Ministers, and 
often-repeated propositions to the adverse claim- 
ants for a compromise—made before Spain had 
released her rights, and repeated aterwards—were 
long since exposed to the public eye; and that 
neither the People’s Representatives in Congress, 
nor the States, nor the People themselves, had 
complained against the Presidents, and States- 
men, and Senators, who had been endeavoring to 
accomplish a compromise at 49° for nearly haifa 
century. No, sir. Until very recently, indeed, 
the complaints, when made at all, were aimed at 
Great Britain for refusing to accept this reasonable 
and just compromise of our conflicting claims. 
Memorials, when sent at all, were applications to 
settle and adjust the controversy; and our efforts 
to legislate over the subject were confined to the 
valley of the Columbia river—this side of 49°. 
Well might the President pause, then, notwith- 
standing his own individual opinion that our title 
to the whole of Oregon was ‘‘ clear and unques- 
tionable,’’ ere he took the responsibility, in view 
of all this, of abruptly putting a stop to the nego- 
tiation which he found on foot, as it had been be- 
gun by his immediate predecessor upon a negotia- 
tion for a compromise. Well might he feel that the 
NATION Was committed to a compromise. Well 
might he dread that, for him to put his personal 
opinion upon the strength of our paper title, how- 
against all these 
solemn acts of the Government, and against this 
concurrent action and acquiescence of all our Pres- 
idents from Jefferson inclusive, and of all our 
Statesmen, and of all our Senaters, (except Mr. 
D’Wolf,) and of all our] People and their Repre- 
sentatives for two generations—constituting, as 
it were, a NATION’s opiIn1Ion—would be sacri- 
ficing the faith, consistency, sincerity, and honor 
of this country to preserve the personal consist 
A mere rouitt- 
cian might have ,halted, but a statesman could | 
not. He lifted himself above himself, and showed 
how well he merits the office his country has 
appointed him to fill. God grant he may stand 
firm to his position! 
And what ‘commits’? a Nation but its honor? 
Honor! National honor! But its obligations must 
be felt, and are not a topic for argument and debate 
in an American Senate. | have imperfectly group- 
ed the facts from our own history. Senators must 
determine for themselves. Appealing to their hearts 
as monitors, I ask whether I was not justified in 
asserting that the President did right in offering 
the line of 49° as a compromise, because the Nation 


was thus committed to it by the past. 


But the Senator from Lllinois [Mr. Breese} 
has said, the question was ‘‘ a new one so far as it 
concerned the President,’’ because he had a clear 
opinion that our title was good, and gave that 


| opinion before his nomination; and he seems to 


| istration. 


think that the Baltimore Convention of the Demo- 


| eratic party had resolved this matter out of the 


general rule and made it a new one to this Admin- 
Strange proposition! Passing strange ! 
Of the Baltimore Convention I shall speak here- 
And now as to Mr. Polk’s opinion upon 


| our title. However clear and whensoever entertain- 
/ed or expressed, let me say that Mr. Polk’s opin- 


ion, nor the opinions of the Baltimore Conven- 


| tion, nor those of the People themselves, upon 


the title to Oregon, touch this question. All that, 
has just nothing at all to do with it. If the char- 
acter, and sincerity, and faith, and honor of the 
Nation, were committed to a compromise before | 
Mr. Polk was elected, they remained so, notwith- 
standing his election, and notwithstanding his 
opinion, or anybody’s opinion, upon our title. 

The men who become Presidents of the Repub- 


| lic are always changing; they live and die, but the 


Republic is the same at all times; and once com- 
mitted by the public faith and honor to po or not 


| To po, even the People cannot release the obliga- 


tion by anything short of Revolution, if they could 
by such an extreme measure as that. The ques- 


| tion, then, is not, and was not, a ‘* new one to this 


' orable act—IJ mean an act dishonorable to the Na- !' 


Administration.’’ The sovereignty of a nation— 


the People themselves, have not a right to po, 
much less to commManp another to do a dishon- 
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tion in her intercourse with other nations. All 
power rests with the sovereign authority; but 
in a Constitutional government like ours, even 
the People may bind themselves against doing 
wrong. If they would set about taking off that 
shackle, they must revolutionize and strike at the 
Constitution. Alter that, if they choose; but evea 
the People have no right to do wrong to other 
nations, and leave the Constitution as it is. Lhonor 
that statesman who can go whither the honor of 
his country carries him, forgetful of himself and his 
personal convenience, or the consistency of his 
mere opinion. Had Mr. Polk repeated his opin- 
ion of our “ clear and unquestionable”? tide for an 
-Imen to his daily prayers for years and years to 
gether, it would still have been the duty of the 
Presipentr to go to the line of 49° a 
mise, if he believed, he did, that 
his country was ‘committed,’ and the honor 
and faith of the nation bade him eo there. It 
is still his duty to do it, if he sincerely be- 
lieves what he 1 Talk what you may of 
the People—flatter them as you please—yet in 
spite of all the one-sided 


Sa compro- 
he says 


as 


says, 


arguments upon our 
title to Oregon, and the unfiurness of preclud- 
ing a debate upon it here by the clamor of 


“British” against every one that doubts it for an 
inch,—only let this question go to the Peopie of the 
United States, whether the honor of the nation is 
not dearer than “every inch’? of Oregon on the 
other side of 49—let the people hear and under- 
stand the motives and the policy and the honorable 
necessity under which the President has acted, and 
from the mountain valleys of the West to the 
shores of the Atlantic, they will respond that the 
President has done right—the honor of our country 
before everything else! If honesty and patriotism 
did not sustain the President, prudence and peace 
would lend their aid; and all the world would see 
that a war for the whole of Oregon, when we are 
ourselves divided in opinion upon the question of 
right to the whole of it, and the Chief Magistrate 
himself believed that it was not honorable to go for 
our e¥treme right, would be madness. How could 
we pray God to bless us and to aid our arms in 
such a conflict? 

But Senators, who are relying upon the Pres 
ident’s Message to Congresa as a declaration of 
hostility to further negotiation and the pledge of 
a determination on his part not to setile this’contro- 
versy at all by a pacifie compromise, even if his 
own offer should be returned upon him, may find 
themselves disappointed. [| warn them that they 
have been deceiving themselves by their own mis- 
interpretation. Even if there could be found in the 
‘*record’”’ (as the Senator from Ohio has called his 
Message) a line or a sentence to stimulate the 
hopes of some Senators or to excite the suspicions 
of others, ] hope to dissipate them all by a re- 
view of his acts and omissions, and of the words of 
that Presidential “‘record.’’ For I undertake to say, 
that if there be truth in logic, faith in the integrity 
and virtue of public agents, and meaning in Eng- 
lish words, it ean be demonstrated from the course 
of the Administration, from its acts of commission 
and acts of omission, and the language of this 
“ record,’’ that the President will not, as he ought 
not to, repel and refuse to entertain an offer from 
the British Minister for a compromise, substan- 
tially the same that he himself has heretofore pro- 
nosed; and that whilst the Senate are in session, 
he could not think of such a thing without their ad- 
vice. For he must know;—we do know that acon- 
stitutional majority of that body would prefer a 
compromise at the line of 49° to an ‘* inevitable 
war” for the line of 54° 40’. 

Upon this subject of a war, suffer me to say a 
word before I proceed to this demonstration. 

To deprecate war, as a calamity, by any la 
bored remarks in the nineteenth century, and in 
an American Senate, would be a trespass upon 

our time, and I fear an insult to your understand- 
ing. But it has been thought that Great Britain 
will not fight for Oregon; and the Senator from 
Illinois, [Mr. Breese,] speaking for the “ true 
friends of Oregon,’’ would almost seem to think 
that the only use of any negotiation about this 
matter, (and that he does allow of, ») is, to let her get 
time to quit, so as to avoid being kicked out of the 
possession all the way up to 54° 40'. These are 
not his words, but this is hardly a caricature of 
the impression they made upon the minds of his 
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hearers. Now, without going at all into the ques- 
tion of which country has the best title above the 
line of 49°, let me ask the Senate to look at the 
map of Oregon printed by your order. To cast 
your eyes over it above the 49th parallel—to see 
Frazer’s river oceupied and fortified from its mouth 
to its source; all English forts '—to recollect that 
Great Britain has held possession there for forty 
years and more !—to bear in mind that an Ameri- 
can settler’s foot (so far as | know) never trod that 
soil!—not to forget that we have been negotiating 
for forty years, and always offering to Great Britain 
to compromise for all below Frazer’s river !—then 
to turn to the Sixth protocol of the negotiation this 
day pending and undetermined, and there read 
what the British Minister said, to wit, on the 24th 
of September, 1844: ** He was for the present obliged 
‘to declare that he did not feel cuthorized to ENTER 


‘INTO A DISCUSSION respecting the territory north of | 


* the 49th parallel of latitude’’—ay, not authorized 
to piseuss the British claims on this Frazer’s 
river'—and then tell me if national pride, na- 
tional honor, and every consideration that can 
stimulate. a nation to war, would not compel 
Grent Britain to resist, should our Government 
undertake to dislodge her settlements there, after 
first rude ly terminating the nerotiation, and boldly 
declaring that compromise is inadmissible—yes, 


even our own offer, for two eenerations, out of 


the question—** All or none’ ’—** The whole or a 
ficht.”’) In such a ease, Great Britain must fieht: 
she eught to fight; and she would fight. If the 
Senator will permit me to suppose him an Enelish- 
man, to him T put the question, then: Were you 
an Englishman, would you not resist ; would you 
not ficht? And if you would fieht were you an 
Englishman, what, being an American Statesman, 
have you done with the eolden rule—what with 
the Jackson rule—whilst you are thus ** demand- 
ing what is not ricvht?’’ : 

I propose now to call the attention of the Senate 
to the acrs of the President havine an immediate 
connexion with the inquiry of what is his posi- 
tion. 

His acts of commission: Whatare they? Look 
to the ** reeords’’ and see. ‘Therein you find that 
he himself offered the line of 49° as a compromise 
last August. He made that offer notwithstanding 
his ** settled conviction”? individually, then as well 
as now, that our title was * clear and unquestion- 
able”’-——not unquestioned, but unquestionable— 
not the only clam, but “the best in existence.’’ 
He admitied in so many words to the British Gov- 
ernment that he felt ** committed’? as a Chief Ma- 
gistrate of the Nation. He tells Congress that he 
was ** committed.’’ ** Committed,’ I say, by every 
thing but the Bond of the United States! T have 
already shown that, in saying and in doing all 
this, he only did what it was right in him to do as 
a President of the United States. At all events he 
has solemnly declared to the world that such was 
his opinion. Having ‘ committed” himself by 
his own declaration, and by his corre spondent 
act, who isa “friend’’ of the President in this 
Senate and yet will dare to say of him, or having 
said so, will, on that account, adhere to declaring 
that he oucht, or that he can, be understood now 
as speaking to us for himselfby the same “ records.” 
Such language as this, “1 reeant it all.’ “ True, 
my Country was committed by the acts of my 
predecessors.”’ “True, IT have in my own per- 
son offered to redeem her honor by a proposal 
to yield some portion of what I believed to be her 
strict right.’? “* But should the offer of my pre- 
decessors already adopted by me, as that of the 
nalion itself, happen to be returned upon me, | 
will not entertain it!’’ © There shall be no com- 
promise’’—** No consultation with the Senate’’— 
* All of Oregon or none”—* 54° 40’, fight or no 
fight!’ Oh, my God, what an attitude is this for a 
man’s friend to assume for him! 

I hear a Senator behind me say from his seat, 
** The President has put himself there !’’ Never! nev- 
er! He has not saidit. It is nowhere on the “ ree- 
ords.”’ This kind office has been performed for him 
by his ‘* friends,’? who seem determined to have 
his company; and because they go for “ All of Ore- 
gon or none,’’ to take the Administration along 
with them by construction, at any and every peril, to 
its consistency and to the peace of the United States. 
No, sir! no, sir! The President has not put him- 

self into that position. Had he done it, or if he 
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should do it; I for one do not hesitate to declare 


that it would compel me to turn my back upon | 


him and his Administration. [have not that friend 


upon earth whom I would support in a position 


80 inconsistent with his own professions of high | 


devotion to his country’s honor—so injurious to 
this great Nation’s fame—so perilous to the world’s 


peace. The President made nota manly offering to | 


the committed character of our country and to the 


‘peace of the world, that he might ingloriously 


snatch it back again before it could be accepted, 
simply and singly because it was not seized upon 
in the day, or month, or year he offered it. I ask 
his pardon for the supposition that he could. For 
one, Ido not doubt him. Before I will do it, he 
must sign a plain recantation. I would hardly be- 
lieve that. 
surrender my faith. 

What if it was withdraen after its last rejection ? 
That is nothing, for it had been in like manner with- 
draen by his predecessors. If their withdrawal in 
1817 and 1827 left the Government still committed, 
how could it be otherwise because he withdrew the 
same offer in 1845? This plea would be a miser- 
able subterfuge, and no Senator will adopt it in 
the name of the President; none can do it, and cal) 
it an act of friendship to him. 

Mr. President, ought not this one act, of itself, 
to be conclusive against these false constructions 
of the Message? But it is not all. We are in 
possession of more—much more—in these * rec- 
ords;”’ for itis to them I speak. The President 
knows his own purposes best—where he intends 
to stop, and whether he has, in truth, already 
terminated his efforts to negotiate a compromise. 
He knows that, if he terminates negotiation, and 
rashly encounters the hazard of asserting our ex- 
treme claims to the whole of Oregon up to 54° 40’, 
the United States must either retreat ingloriously 
from her pretensions or prepare to dislodge Great 
Britain and to defend herself by force of arms! 
That f think I have already proved. And yet, oh! 
what anOMISSION! No notice has been given 
for this necessity to Congress or the people plainly 
and directly, as it ourht to have been. No rec- 
ommendations to Congress to prepare for our de- 
fence, or for the forcible assertion of our rights, 
are in these *records!”? To prepare now—to-day. 


| No estimates have been sent up to us for that ob- 


ject. None. Nothing of the kind. The estimates 


are lowered, not increased! What is the inference? | 


What does he mean that you shall understand by 
this? ‘That there is, on his part, no intention to 
compromise? That negotiation has come to an end, 
and will not be pursued by him? And will not 
his friends permit themselves to see, when they 
thus misconstrue his Message, that they involve 
the President, were it true, in a guilt too deep for 
decent utterance?—An inexcusable, treacherous, 
cowardly, criminal concealment of our country’s 
danger; when, if in reality there is to be no further 
negotiation on our part, there can be no excuse— 
no reason—no pretext—for silence. But the con- 
struction is false: President Polk would not betray 
his country thus. Depend upon it, he would have 
told you plainly and directly of it, if he had aban- 
doned negotiation on his part; not daring thus to 


| bring you to an * inevitable war,’’ or a worse alter- 
_ native, for * All of Oregon or none,” against your 


consent, and without notice to prepare for it. That 
he has not so warned and so informed you plainly, 
is, to my mind, conclusive. 

Nor is this all. The President knows, as well 
as he knows the faces of Senators, that a very 
large proportion, I will not say how many, of 
those who expect to vote this notice into his hands 
are favorable to negotiation for a compromise at 
49°; and that we would not do it, NoT FoR AN IN- 
STANT WOULD I THINK oF poING IT, if we believed 
the construction that has been placed upon his Mes- 
sage by the Senators of Ohio, [Mr. ALen,] Indi- 
ana, {Mr. Hannecan,] and Illinois, [Mr. Breese;] 
and, perhaps, also—I am not certain—by the 
Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Cass.] He must 
know—he does know—that we would not vote 


for it if, on the contrary, we did not confidently 


believe, from his past conduct, and the absence of 
any plain recantation in the Message, that this 
notice will be used as a means of pursuing the 
pending negotiation upon the basis of compromise, 
asa moral instrument to help, and not to hinder 
it, as it has been heretofore conducted by him- 
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| self and his predecessors. And, yet, lattes é 


Senator here to speak to us and say, that he js 
| authorized to undeceive us;—if, indeed, we haye 
|| been thus deceived? No answer? Then there is 
‘| noone. Then the President has authorized no- 
‘| body to speak for him, and confirm this senato- 
|| ria] interpretation of his Message, as made by the 
| * true friends of Oregon.” 1 do believe he would 
| have done that, and more than that, rather than de- 
|| ceive and betray so many of this Senate. Iam there- 
| fore friend enough to the President to doubt and to 
deny this false construction and faithfulness to my 
trust as a Senator compels me to do it, as from my 
| heart I do this day, openly, before the America) 
‘| Senate. If any one here be now authorized to 
| speak for him, let him speak. 
I come to one other act of omission, which | 
|| mention without the slightest intentional discour- 
| tesy to the honorable Senator from Ohio, [Mr. 
| ALLen:) but the facts are well known to the Sen- 
i ate; and the omission to which I allude bears too 
| strongly upon the point before me to be altogether 
'| pretermitted. Mr. President, - subject is too 
| important for me to sacrifice truth and argument 
to any false delicacy. It is no question of dollars 
and cents; but it is, as I regard it, and as this 
| Senate looks at it, a question of peace or war— 
| honor or dishonor to my country. ‘The chairman 
| of the Committee on Foreign Relations, then, has 
| always been regarded, in the practice of legislative 
| bodies, as a depository of the Executive purposes 
| and opinions, private as well as public, in so far as 
‘| they are connected with our foreign relations. | 
| do not say he is required or expected to tell the 
| Senate anything confidentially entrusted to him. 
By no means. Notatall. But heretofore it has 
|| sufficed if he met imprudent inquiries by an ez- 
| pressive silence—by his simple unexplained waiver 
‘of unsafe interrogatories we could know what 
| we were about. How is it in this matter? The 
honorable chairman, with most alarming em- 
| phasis, more than once, when he was stimulated 
by no question from others, but of his own head 
and imagination—I grant you, of his own ‘clear 
and unquestioned”’ right—has assumed to construe 
the Message for us, as a record by which the 
-President had both pledged himself and notified the 
| Senate that there would be no further negotiation 
for a compromise. I hoped he was mistaken, and 
| Lalwavs believed he was. This has been iterated 
‘and reiterated in the Senate by the honorable 
| chairman and other Senators; and it has gone to 
| the world, where it will be hastily taken up by thou- 
| sands, as though it had been an AUTHORIZED 
| exposition of the views and intentions of the Ad- 
| ministration. More recently, the Honorable Chair- 
man proclaimed that the President’s opinions and 
‘views had undergone “ no shadow of turning ;” 
| but, in answer to a direct inquiry put to him on 
‘the floor of the Senate by the honorable Senator 
from Maryland, [Mr. Jounson,] it was distinctly 
admitted by himself that the ‘ recerds, and the 
‘records ALONE,” were the sources from which 
he derived any authority thus to commit the Pres- 
‘| ident against negotiation. In a word: that the 
|| Honorable Chairman’s speeches were but infer- 
| ences of the Senator—not authorized interpretations 
| by the chairman. From the * records ALONE.” 
| Mark that! 
| The Honorable Chairman of Foreign Affairs, 
then, it appears, has not obtained and does not 
| possess, confidentially, the views and purposes of 
| the President; and what he has given us was the 
| logic of his mind, not an authorized dictum of his 
| office. After his own declaration in the Senate, it 
' would be doing him great injustice to insinuate or 
to suspect otherwise, or that he meant anything 
else. 
| Here then we see a Committee of Foreign 
| Affairs in the Senate for more than two months in 
| possession of a great subject, and with these iden- 
| tical ** records”? referred to them for consideration 
|| —early notice asked for—a resolution reported, 
1 and speeches delivered—but no communication 
has been made to the chairman intimating that 


his senatorial construction of the President’s mean- 
| ing is true or false! If the construction be not true, 
| we see a reason for the President’s silence. How- 
| 


ever painful to him personally, he owed it to all the 
| proprieties of his own public station, and to the 
|| service of the Republic, not to speak beforehand 
‘of his future purposes in a negotiation through 
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the Chairman or any body else. If the construc- 
tion, however, be true, the duty of the President 
would be a plain one to himself, to the Senate, and 
to the Nation. He should have authorized that 
committee to set the country right at once, by con- 
firming the Senator’s interpretation to the letter, and 
bringing the Senate to one mind about what it is 
he means, and what it is he wants with a notice 
after having determined to go for “All of Oregon’’— 
«« No compromise””—‘*‘ No negotiation!” To my 


mind it appears, therefore, that this omission to | 


make the customary confidential disclosures to the 
Chairman of Foreign Affairs, is pregnant with in- 
ferences. More especially as we know that Sen- 
ator to be the personal and political friend of the 
President, but one who has committed himself. 
and would seem inclined, | must say, to carry the 
Administration with him, either before or behind, 
avainst all compromise, and, consequently, against 
all negotiation. I do not say, that these miscon- 
structions are wilful. 1 never harbored a thought 
that they were. 

But, again, Mr. President: If the Administra- 
tion wished to stop all negotiation, on their part, 
nothing was easier than for the President of the 
United States to do all that without coming to Con- 
gress at all, By the general law of nations and of 
common sense, we knew that this convention of 
i827 might have been abrogated by the mutual con- 
sent of the parties toit. ‘Thatis precisely the mode 
in which a new treaty annuls an existing conven- 
tion. Beyond all controversy, the President, in 


virtue of his constitutional power to propose nego- | 


tiation and to make treaties with foreien Govern- 
ments, had authority, without the knowledge or 
consent of Congress, to make a proposition to the 
British Minister to annul the convention of 1827, 
by the mutual consent of both Governments, and 
there to stop. 1 think it is highly probable that 
this proposition might have been accepted. But 
what if ithad not? Is there a Senator who doubts 
that such a proposition, whether agreed to or not 
by Great Britain, would have terminated and of it- 
self have put an end to the pending negotiation for a 
compromise; and that the British Minister, if he had 
not taken leave of the country, would have been 
obliged to take short leave of this subject of Ore- 
BON £ 

Why, then, was it not done? Why was it not 
attempted “in that manner??? Why was that 
more ready and direct manner of terminating the 
segoliation for a compromise and abrogating the con- 
vention of 1827 omitted altogether? There is no 
answer consistent with the republican integrity 
and manly patriotism of our President, except that 
which I have already insisted upon:—That 7 did 
not wish to put a stop to negotiation on his part. 
That he stands upon the line of 49° asa compro- 
mise, by the side of the nation’s honor, as he un- 
derstands it. That he stands there to-day, as he 
did last December, with the crown of peace upon 
his head, and he has not asked to be clothed in the 


panoply of war. ‘That he wants peace, honorable | 


peace—not war, dishonorable war! 


Mr. President, I am very loth to trespass upon 
the patience of the Senate; and perhaps I might | 


safely stop here. 
encourages me to proceed; and as I proposed at 


But your indulgent attention | 


this point, so I invite you to look and see whether | 
the words of the “record”? are, alas! so plain, and | 


their meaning so clear, as to exclude those infer- 
ences which the confidence of a generous friendship, 


the justice of a Senate, and even the ordinary chari- | 


ty of any man, might accord to the President of the 


United States, in a, full view of that which I have | 


already imperfectly reviewed. Before doing that, 
1 remark, owever, that when Senators talk about 
making the inference from these ‘ records’’ that 


the negotiation is at an end, they forget that the 


fact appears in their face directly opposite to their 
inference. The negotiation which begun in Mr. 
Tyler’s time, and which has been continued by 
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lightened a body as this. IHlustrations would be 
useless and unprofitable HERE. Yet may I not 
be pardoned for reminding you that a negotia- 
tion, in the proper sense, is a business between 
two Governments, as Governments—opened by their 
mutual consent as Governments to treat with one 
another upon State affairs; and which once opened, 
cannot be amicably concluded without a like mu- 
twal consent, (as by a treaty or a convention,) ex- 
cept one of the parties shall first directly notify the 
other of its intention to close it. 

I think this definition, if not precisely accurate, 
is enough so to answer the purpose of presenting 
this point to the mind of the Senate distinctly, 
and that is all I shall aim to do, making no re- 
ferences to dictionaries or authorities. With this 
distinction in our minds, it will be seen that if 
the President had said to Congress in so many 
words, * Negotiation has terminated;’’ it would 
have been nothing but the mistaken statement of a 
fact, so long as a reference to the “‘whole corre- 
spondence” clearly showed the fact to be other- 
wise. The President’s own direct statement could 
not alter the fact. If it would be so, were the state- 
ment unequivocal and direct, what is to be said of 
a mere INFERENCE by his * friends,’’ from 
equivocal language, but that it isa FALSE LN- 
FERENCE? Now, then, this whole correspond- 
ence does show clearly that the negotiation was 
regularly opened; but it nowhere appears that 
the President has notified the British Minister, or 
that the British Minister has notified the President, 
of any unwillingness to pursue it, nor that they 
have mutually agreed to terminate it; and therefore 
it is still open. On the contrary, the British Min- 
ister was informed by the President (page 85) that 
he earnestly ‘‘ hoped that this long pending con- 
‘troversy may yet be finally adjusted in such a 
‘ manner as not to disturb the peace or interrupt the 
‘harmony now so happily subsisting between the 
‘two nations.”? That hope is again expressed 
upon the occasion of our refusal to ARBITRATE. 
Great Britain so understands it; and accordingly 
we see her Ministers daily in our streets, and our 
intercourse with Great Britain is as friendly as it 
ever was. 

The assertion or the inference, therefore, that this 
negotiation has been concluded, is thus shown to 
be directly contrary to an ascertained FACT; and 
every attempt to prove it is a most absurd, may 
I say a ridiculous, attempt to prove before an 
American Senate that, which we both see and 
know, from the * record itself,’’ to be UNTRUE. 

Negotiation, then, in its proper sense, is pending. 
What negotiation? What negotiation is it? That 
same unconcluded negotiation which, by the first 
protocol, our Government agreed, in writing, to ap- 
roach “in the spirit of compromise,” (page 36.) 
That same unconcluded negotiation which Presi- 
dent Polk declared to the British Minister he had 
“determined to pursue to its conclusion, upon the 
principle of compromise,” (page 62.) 
negotiation in which President Polk admitted to 


the British Minister that this Government was | 


| * committed”’ to ** a compromise’’ which he offered 


to Great Britain, (page 62.) That same negotia- 
tion in which the President said to Congress that 
he was *‘committed’’ by the conduct of his pre- 


| decessors to offer the line of 49° as a compromise, 
| and that he had therefore superadded his own offer 


of it to their precedents, (pages 10, 11.) 


That same | 
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ted from their context and improperly associated 
and identified with the opinions of Mr. Polk upon 
our paper title, have misled so many people. 

If for the sake of being understood | sheuld 
be guilty of oecasional re petitions, I pray the Senate 
to excuse me. I will be as briefas lcan. So far 
as the President’s Message touches upon ORE- 
GON, it is not and was not designed to be a dis- 
closure of his pury and opinions in the future 
progress of n wotiali: n, but of his past action only. 
What is said in the Message, from the beginning 
to the end of it, about negetialion, is nothing more 
than a nerrative of the President’s ACTION up 
to that time; and the whole correspondence is at- 
tached to let and know for them- 
selves what he had DON E—with perhaps an occa- 
sional introduction (as if by way of pare nthesis) 
of the motives and opinions by which he had been 
iniluenced to deviate in that ACTION from an as- 
sertion of our extreme claim to all of Oregon. Now 
it is chiefly from the unfortunate sticking-in of 
these pare nthetical excuses to satisty the ultraism of 
the President’s * true friends of Orezon’* that the 
misconstruction of his Message has arisen—stim- 
ulated, I know, by external causes; but to which 
1 will allude no further at present. | speak of the 
Message as I read it, and according to my own 
mind and judgment upon it; not BY AU'THORI- 
TY. In concluding this narrative, and precisely 
where it concluded, (page 11,) the President did 
proceed to express his opinion, upon ** evidence” 
referred to as *satisfactory,”’ that ‘* ne ecompro- 
mise which we ought to accept can be effected.” 

If he alluded to the future, he might or might not 
be mistaken in his conclusion; but if to that time— 
the time preseat—it is a harmless fact, as if he had 
said, none has been eflected. Lecommend to your 
consideration either one of these alternatives, 

His reasons for it are given; and they consist 
altogether of these facts: 

Ist. That the British Minister had made a prop- 
osition that was ** inadmissible.’ 

24. That he had rejected one which our Gov- 
ernment had made, ** without submitting any other 
proposition, and had suffered the negotiation, ON” 
HIS PART, to stop.”? The Senate can judge of 
their sufficiency. 

At all events, it was “* wirn THIS CONVICTION,” 
continues the Message, that the American offer, 
which had been made and rejected, was withdrawn, 
(p- 11I)—THAT IS ALL! Whether a fact or an 
opinion, for the future or the present, it was made 
the basis of his WITHDRAWING THE REJECTED OF- 
FER, AND NoTHING MorE. And now what be- 
comes of all the inferences made from this single 
sentence ? 

Again: itis to be observed that he did not express 


Congre Ss sec 


‘any determination of his own mind in respeet to 


it 


That | 


same negotiation whereof he declared to Congress | 


that the ‘British proposition’’to us is ‘ wholly | 


| inadmissible and cannot be entertained,’’ with a 


President Polk, is, in reality, a pending negoti-| 


ation this very day. It never has been terminated, 


on our part, up to the hour when I am addressing | 


this Senate. 


tween a negotiation and the correspondence of the | 
Ministers, and the fact is at once palpably before | 


you. A negotiation may be open, and continued, 
whilst the correspondence of the Ministers may be 
suspended, or delayed for a month or a year. 
This distinction needs but to be stated in so en- 


nly discriminate for a moment be- 


due regard to our honor, were it re-offered; but in 
which he has NEVER said that he would refuse 
to entertain the .2merican proposition if it should 
be returned upon him again. But he does admit, 
and by his conduct he has confirmed the truth of it, 
that the .merican proposition for compromise was 
consistent with our honor and demanded by his 
regard for the national character. Yet, Mr. Pres- 
ident, have you been constrained to sit here and 
listen to a long and (I fear it will be) a tedious 
speech from me, to prove, to demonstrate, that the 
President has not terminated negotiation on u1s PART, 
and that he has not resolved not to compromise this 
controversy, almost upon his own terms, should 


| Great Britain ask him to do it. 


One or two general remarks upon the charac- 
ter of the Message, I must make, before I dissect 
those particular sentences which, by being separa- 


his future course; but the fair inferences to be made 
from the words of the Message are, that, without 
‘this conviction,’’ the American proposition would 
not have been withdrawn at all; and upon the sup- 
position or contingency of a change of * this con- 
viction,”’ by the British Minister ceasing “on his 
yart to stop,’ he did not declare ner intimate that 
fie own offer had become also inadmissible. It 
seems to me the inference by us ought to be pre- 
cisely the other way; and that the constructions 
given to these oft-quoted words are illogical and 
untrue. There the narrative ended, concluding, I 
again repeat, by assigning ** this conviction” upon 
his mind as his reason for withdrawing his propo- 
sition after it had been rejected! But nothing more— 
nothing more. ‘ 

He does not expressly ask for the notice as an 

instrument of negotiation at all. That is left for 
Congress to see and decide upon. He asks Con- 
gress for a LAW that will show the concurrence 
of the two Departments of the Government in one 
_ conclusion, and that is, that the old pontirgaat 4 
| 1827 is to be no more, after a year’s notice. ec 
see for ourselves—we know for ourselves, that such 
a concurrence will strengthen his hands, and there- 
fore we will give him the authority at once, and 
whilst negotiation is pending. In that form and 
to that extent he asked it, and in no other. 

It is true, Mr. President, that the Message re- 
| commending certain measures of legislation—all of 
them, however, entirely consistent with further ne- 
gotiation—contained this general declaration: All 
‘attempts at compromise having failed, it becomes 
‘the duty of Congress to CONSIDER what meas- 
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‘ ures it MAY be proper to adopt,” &c., (page 11.) 
And, afier remarking that a year’s notice must be 
given before either party can rightfully assert or 
exercise ** exclusive” jertsdiction over ** any por- 
tion’’ of the territory, the President said: * This 
‘notice it would, in my judgment, be proper to 
‘give; and IT recommend that provision be made 
‘by law for giving it accordingly, and terminating 
‘ in this manner the convention of the 6th August, 
«1827."’ * All attempts” are very general words. 
T admit that; and I am not complaining against 
Senators for their first impressions; but surely it is 
not illogical nor unreasonable for me to insist that, 
with the light of his past conduct now before us— 
his acts of omission and commission,—with the 
words **consider’’ and ** may” in the same sen- 
tence—not “enact” and “is,” or the like,—with the 
alread y ascertained fact that negotiation was and is 
still pending,—with the knowledge that JAMES K. 
POLK is not an imperious MILITARY CHIEF- 
TAIN, but a CHRISTIAN STATESMAN, to 
whom politically there is no expectation of a fu- 
ture atthe close of his Presidential term,—with the 
very strong fact that, unless the President desired 
to have this legislative action as a merely moral in- 
strument to aid him in his executive duties, and 
to pursue the negotiation to a conclusion, (if such 
should be the will of Congress,) he could have no 
use for it that is honorable to him or to his Ad- 
ministration,-—with all these things as a key to 
their true meaning, it will not be said (at least, 
not by his * friends’’) that ‘‘ all efforts to effect a 
compromise’? meant anything more than * all the 
eflorts made anterior to the date of the Message’’— 
** all the efforts made up to that period.” So inter- 
preted, how harmless the sentence was! How 
unjust, how false the deductions made from it! 

But the Message said: ‘*.4t the end of the year’s 
‘notice, we shall have reached a period when 
‘the national rights in Oregon must either be 
* abandoned or firmly maintained. That they can- 
‘not be abandoned without a sacrifice of both na- 
‘tional honor and interest is too clear to admit of 
* doubt,” (page 13.) A great deal has been attempt- 
ed to be made of this by the * true friends of Ore- 
gon.’’ Now observe, that * at the end of the year’s 
nolice,’’ not before it, in the yiew of that part of 
the Message, will that period be reached. But it 
is as clear as a sunbeam that the period cannot be 
delayed ‘a year’’ unless negotiation is to be pur- 
sued. If the President’s mind had been made up 
to compromise nothing and to negotiate no longer, 
it was little less than a deception and a mockery to 
tell Congress that the vented for abandoning or as- 
serting our rights will be reached a@ year after notice 
to Great Britain! In such a case, the period had 
come already. It is now here!—NOW!—TO- 
DAY !—and he would have told us to prepare for” 
asserting ‘‘ our clear and unquestionable title to all of 
Oregon.”’ ‘This ought to have been his language, 
if such had been his meaning. But if’, indeed, ne- 
gotiation was to be * pursued to a conclusion in a 
_— of compromise,’’ the period for asserting or 
abandoning our “ national rights” must be delay- 
ed, and cannot be reached until the negotiation is 
concluded; and if the notice is passed, it may con- 
tinue a year, but no longer. ’ 

If, therefore, Mr. President, I am not most griev- 
ously mistaken in the man and the officer—if I have 
not Soom altogether deceived by his past conduct 
and by these ** records,’’ the President has not shut 
the door to a peaceable and honorable adjustment 
of the OREGON controversy by a COMPRO- 
MISE ; but, with noble reliance upon his own good 
purposes and a just regard for Congress as the con- 
stitutional interpreters and representatives of the 

yublic will, he has only paused to see whether the 
Representatives of the States and the People will 
stand by him or not, Standing in the halls of 
negotiation, with the door of conciliation as open 
as before, he but turns to receive from Congress 
this law to aid his progress. He invites their sanc- 
tion as a legislative body to a law for notice to ter- 
minate the existing convention of 1827. But he 
stands there with dignity, moderation, and discre- 
tion, ready to hear his constitutional advisers, 
should they bid him to forbear, and if that indeed 
be the will ofthe People constitutionally expressed. 
That is his exact position as defined by his past 
conduct, and in no way contradicted by the re- 
cords fairly interpreted. You see what the Presi- 
dent's position is, if | understand it, and I believe ‘ 
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thatI do. I have no fear—no doubt—no distrust | 


of it or of him. WHAT WILL NOW BE 


| YOURS? What shall we do? 
If you think the President has done wrong, as | 
_some of * the true friends of Oregon”’ do, and that 
| he has ** committed”’ himself to surrender too much | 
| for honor, compromise, and peace,—then close the 
halls of the Senate, and let those Senators meet the | 
responsibility of advising him to put an end to ne- | 
| gotiation; and until you have told him that, and 
he has obeyed it, do not give him this law to au- 
| thorize the notice; and then you will be poise— 
vorinc—something towards “All of Oregon or |) 


none.” ‘That course would be manly; and less 


than that will not be just to yourselves, nor to the | 


President, nor to the country. He will then see 
and understand your position truly, and he will 
know how to use your notice. He will know 
how to advise you for a preparation for conse- 


quences. He will understand that you have given | 


it to him as a sword, and not as an olive branch. 
© If you think he has proposed too littl—and I 
fear there may be some here who do, although no 


one has yet declared so—that more concession | 


ought to be made to the demands of Great Britain 
than the offered compromise line at 49°; that be- 
cause the President has not, and a may 
not, make that concession, it were better to remit 
both countries to their ancient condition of a per- 


_ petual feud and a joint occupancy under the exist- 


ine convention of 1827; and that this can be safely 
done in full view of coming events, then it 1s cer- 


tain—I admit it without hesitation—that the notice | 


ought to be REFUSED by you. 


But if this Senate have made up their minds that 


| the line of compromise at 49° is substantially all 


that we ought to yield, or can yield—and if they 
are willing to strengthen the arm of the Executive 
in his efforts to settle this dispute THERE, and by 
a COMPROMISE, to preserve the honor and peace 


of our country, satisfied as we must be that now 


or never is the time to prevent demagogues of our | 
land from converting this difference into a dispute | 


—this negotiation into a war—they will then give 


him what he asks for—give it to him ees | 


confidingly, by passing some sort of law for a 
notice, while he stands in his present position, 
that he may terminate the convention of 1827. 


Mr. President, I hope I have not decided with- | 


out a just consideration of my responsibility, both 
here and hereafter, upon the position I shall 
take. But after much reflection, long and anxious 
thought, a conscientious effort to determine the 
point with justice to other nations, but with un- 
faltering faithfulness to the honorable obligations 
and lasting interests of my own country, | have 
come to the conclusion, as a Senator of the United 
States, that we cannot, ought not, must not com- 


promise this controversy In any manner very ma- | 


terially different from that to which the President, 


as I understand his position and these records, || 
stands himself committed, and RIGHTLY COM- || 
MITTED;—and I shall therefore vote to give him | 


the notice, and with it all the moral weight of 
an AMERICAN SENATE’S SETTLED OPINION, that if 
Great Britain will not, or if she cannot, consent 
to do us justice, by yielding her pretensions of 
dominion over the territory below that line of 
49° as a compromise, then 


TO FIGHT. I repeat it, WE MUST THEN 


FIGHT FOR IT. If my mind had not settled | 


down into a determination to concede no more than 


a compromise at 49°, with the qualifications al- | 


ready stated, | would vote against the notice; for 


without that determination of the Senate the no- | 


tice would have no moral weight whatever, and be 
worthless, worse than worthless, in the negotiation. 
It would be a temporizing pretence—a species of 
legislative diplomacy, an empty bravado, of which 
we have had quite enough already, unsuited to the 
dignity of this body or the gravity of the subject, 


and rather embarrassing than helpful to the Ad- | 


ministration in pursuing the negotiation. In a 
word, we ought to refuse the notice unless there is 
a solemn determination to make the compromise 
line of 49° our FIGHTING LINE—if it must be 
$0. 
But, Mr. President, there are some other topics 
that have been introduced into this discussion, 
which I feel obliged to notice. We have been told 
that the PEOPLE have decided this question, 
and all Democrats are called to obey the voice 


E WILL HAVE |: 
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of the people at the peril of consequences. |} 
ama Democrat, and upon party questions a party 
man. Of this, I make no concealment; and at 
home I have never been suspected, I think, by; 
|| once, and that did not last long. But I am nota 
slave to dictation, nor a tame follower of any 
man’s lead, especially apon questions likely to in. 
volve my party in danger, or my country in ruin, 
I am Democrat enough not to shrink from speak- 
ing the truth boldly to the people, as they shall 
hear who hear me at all. I had rather serve them 
| than please them, though I have found in my own 
| experience that honest service is the best avenue 
|, to their confidence. 1 do not know nor believe 
_ that the people are opposed to an_ honorable 
‘compromise of this controversy. That they 
might be made so by artful appliances, I have 
-no doubt. But I do not shrink from meeting 
such an issue directly—not I. I should hold 
myself no Democrat if I did. By the Constiw. 
| tion of the United States, the MAKING OF TREA- 
TiEs is confided to the PRESIDENT, under the 
| advice of the Senate. I talk of treaties; not ording. 
| ry laws. In treaty-making, we act in private, and 
| upon information we cannot disclose. e deny to 
foreign Ministers the right to discuss the cause of 
their Governments to our PEOPLE. Should one 
undertake it, he would be driven from the country, 
|/as he ought to be. We represent STATES; and 
| Senators are presumed to be statesmen of some 
| learning and great judgment. We generally ratify 
a treaty before the PEOPLE are permitted to know 
anything of it, or of the reasons for its ratification. 
| If we were cautious to observe the rules, this would 
| always be the case. How absurd, therefore, *o 
assert that the Peop.e have retained, or that they 
|| wish to exert, or that they can rightfully exercise, 
the power to instruct the Senate wpon the making 
_of a treaty. How execrable and revolutionary 
_ would be the doctrine that a President should seek 
|| to set aside his constitutional advisers, and go be- 
fore the people, whether it were the honest ‘* mass- 
es,”’ or ies Conventions, or town and county 
|| meetings, wherein factions are first formed, and 
| then led by demagogues, who called them together. 
\| Oh, my country !—my country! when that shal! 
| be our fate, if, in the providence of God, it shall 
|; ever be! 

Sir, hear what the Father of his Country said, a 
half acentury ago. Letthe People hear him. Let 
an American Senate hear him. Let PRESIDENT 

| POLK hear PRESIDENT WASHINGTON, and 
| Stand to his position! How precious will be his 
| reward! 


‘** There had been a public meeting in Philadelphia 
| * for the purpose of passing resolves against Jay’s 
‘treaty. After the business of the meeting was 
‘closed, a copy of the treaty was suspended on a 
_* pole and carried about the streets by a company 
| of people, who at length stopped in front of the 
‘ British Minister’s house, and there burnt the 
‘treaty; and also before the door of the British 
'* Consul, amidst the huzzas and acclamations of 
| * the multitude!” In Boston the same sort of thing 

was done, and a town meeting addressed to the 
President a protest. This was is reply to all: 


“To Ezekiel Price, Thomas Walley, William Board- 
man, Ebenezer Seaver, Thomas Crafts, Thomas 
Edwards, William Little, William Scollay, and 
Jesse Putnam—Selectmen of the town of Boston. 


**Unirep States, July 28, 1795. 

| **GenTLeMEN: In every act of my Administra- 
‘tion, | have sought the happiness of my fellow- 

‘citizens. My system for the attainment of this 
‘object has uniformly been to overlook all per- 

‘sonal, local, and partial considerations; to con- 
| ©template the United States as one great whole; to 
| * confide that sudden impressions, when erroneous, 
‘would yield to candid reflection; and to consult 
|| ‘only the substantial and permanent interests ot 
|| © our country. 
| ** Nor have I departed from this line of conduct 
| €on the occasion which has produced the resolu- 
‘ tions contained in your letter of the 13th instant. 
| ‘ Without a predilection for my own judgment, | 

‘have weighed with attention every argument 





' 


| 


| *which has at any time been brought into view. 
| € But the CONSTITUTION is the guide, which ! 
| *nevercan abandon. It has assigned to the PRES- 
| * IDENT the power of making treaties, with the 
 ¢advice and consent of the SENATE. It was 
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«doubtless supposed that these two branches of 
« Government would combine, without passion, and 
‘with the best means of information, those facts 
‘and principles upon which the success of our 
«foreign relations will always depend; that they 
«ought not to substitute for their own conviction the 


«opinions of vthers, or to seek truth through any | 
‘ chanel but that of a temperate and well-informed | 


* investigation. : 
‘« Under this persuasion, I have resolved on the 
‘manner of executing the duty beforeme. To the 


«high responsibility attached to it, 1 freely submit; 


«and you, gentlemen, are at liberty to make these 
‘sentiments known as the grounds of my proce- 
«dure. While I feel the most lively gratitude for 
‘the many instances of approbation from my coun- 


‘try, Lean no otherwise DESERVE it than by | 


« obeying the dictates of my CONSCIENCE. 
«With due respect, I am, gentlemen, &c., 
[SicNep] **GEORGE WASHINGTON.” 


Who does not know the history of that party 


denunciation and violence which disturbed this 
nation even under Washington’s Administration, 
when GENET appealed to the PEOPLE of the 
States in behalf of France and against Great Brit- 
ain, and how PRESIDENT WASHINGTON’S 
celebrated Proclamation of Neutrality saved the 
PEACE OF AMERICA. 
duties and cares of public station, hear what 
Wasuincron said of it to the people: 

«* After deliberate examination, with the aid of 
* the best lights I could obtain, I was well satisfied 
* that our country, under all the circumstances of 
‘the case, had a right to take, and was bound in 


‘ duty and interest to take, a NEUTRAL position. || 


* Having taken it, I determined, as far as should 


‘depend upon me, to maintain it with moderation, 


« perseverance, and firmness.” 


And, oh, how like a patriot and father, did he, 


still yearning over his country, warn us by his 


In taking leave of the | 
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W ASHINGTON—to act like WASHINGTON. 
But he will violate his puty and peril his countRY 
if he does not. So did WASHINGTON peril 
his Administration ; but, the people, the DE- 
MOCRACY, came to the rescue, and all was well. 
A much humbler victim (like him who addresses 
you) must expect to be marked as a disturber of our 
party harmony. But shall I preach harmony when 
there is no concord, upon such questions as these ? 
It would be political hypocrisy. I read to an Amer- 
ican Senate the lessons which Washington taught, 
and upon which Washington ACTED; and if 
“that be treason, make the most of it.’”’ 

But, before you strike, the PEOPLE shall hear. 
Are not these the true principles of the Constitu- 
tion, upon which every Administration of this Gov- 
ernment, from Wasuincron down—Federal and 
DEMOCRATIC—have ACTED,—have ACT- 
ED, I say—in the management of our foreign affairs ? 
I challenge a refutation by their acrs—not mere 
words. It is southern Democracy, Mr. President, 
beyond all dispute. It is that sort which I have 
always professed; not like a potato, that grows 
under ground at the root; but which blooms and 
bears its fruit in the open air of heaven, and then 
ripens and is FIT FOR USE. 

I say nothing about Leeisiative Instructions: 
not a word, 
point, so as to express myself in a manner to avoid 
misrepresentations; and it is not necessary I should 
raise that question before I shall be instructed. Suf- 
fice it to say, that Norra Carona has not in- 
structed her Senators. 1 esteem it a jewel in the 
crown of my State, that North Carolina never did, 
in any party mutations or political excitements, in- 


| Struct her Senators upon a TREATY Or TKEATY- 
| MAKING, So far as I know. I presume it will not so 


FAREWELL ADDRESS to beware of all’ self- | 


constituted combinations to overawe and control | 
It is Washington who speaks to us | 


this Senate ! o 
from the grave; let Senators listen! 


“« The basis of our political systems is the right | 


‘ of the people to make and to alter their constitu- 
* tions of Government. But the constitution which 
* at any time exists, till changed by an explicit and 
* authentic act of the whole people, is sacredly ob- 
* ligatory upon all. 


* obey the established government. 
** All obstructions to the execution of the laws, 
‘all combinations and associations, under what- 


‘ever plausible character, with the real design to 


‘ direct, control, counteract, or awe the regular delib- 
* eration and action of the CONSTITUTED AUTHORI- 
* Tres, are destructive of this fundamental princi- 
‘ ple, and of fatal tendency. ‘They serve to organ- 
‘ ize faction, to give it an artificial and extraordi- 
‘nary force, to put in the place of the delegated will 
‘of the nation the will of a party—often a small 
‘but artful and enterprising minority of the com- 


* munity—and, according to the alternate triumphs | 
‘ of different parties, to make the public adminis- | 
* tration the mirror of the ill-concerted and incon- 


‘ gruous projects of faction, rather than the organ 


* terests. 


‘* However combinations or associations of the 


‘above description may now and then answer 
‘popular ends, they are likely, in the course of 
‘time and things, to become potent engines, by 
‘which cunning, ambitious, and unprincipled men 
* will be enabled to subvert the 
‘and to usurp for THEMSELVES the reins of 
‘ Government, destroying afterwards the very en- 


* gines which have lifted them to unjust domin- | 


‘ ion.’’—Farewell Address. 


What words of wisdom and of truth are these ! 
They are the 
liberty; of freedom, constitutional freedom. 

Methinks I see the coming storm. The press may 
be already charged; but no matter. This is my 
country’s question, not a mere party strife. These 
are the sentiments my head my heart approve, 
and I will not withhold them. The President may 
peril his Administration—some of you believe he 
will—if he or his friends should dare to think like 


er of the PEOPLE, | 


rinciples of liberty, well-regulated 


much as be pretended that I ought to pay obedi- 
ence to the mandates of any other State. 

[At this stage of his remarks, Mr. Haywoop 
gave an amusing account of the game of politics 
to be played with this OnEGon questioir in Presi- 


| dent-making. The substance was, that the great 


| faith to O 3 
The very idea of the power | fat o Oregon 


‘and the right of the people to establish govern- | 
‘ment presupposes the duty of every individual to 


Western Democratic statesman, (Mr. Benton,)—[he 
had seen ever since last summer, |—was to be drum- 
med out of the party, with the false label upon his 
back, of * traitor to Oregon!”’ ‘The great Southern 
Democratic statesman, [Mr. Catnoun,] was to be 
dismissed, falsely labelled with the ery of ‘* Punic 
> The Senator from Arkansas, 
[Mr. Sevier,] another eloquent and early friend 
of Oregon, would find himself marched out for his 


_ want of foresight—because, in the last Congress, 


he made a speech for the notice, but instead of 
going for “all or none,’’ ‘ fight or no fight,’’ he 
had got for his reward a vulgar patch to his back, 
of **notice for the sake of negotiation.’’ The 
Secretary of State, [Mr. Buchanan,] and all the 
Cabinet, would probably be dismissed, in a body, 
from the party, branded as ** British compromisers.’”’ 
And as that left the Governor of New York still in 
the party, Mr. H. asked, ‘“‘what of him? How 
is he to be got rid of??? ‘Oh, that will be a 
small job, provided the indignation against the 
WASHINGTON TREATY can be kept up to a white 
heat long enough, as he voted for its ratification.’’ 
[Then turning to Mr. Wesster|—** The Senator 
from Massachusetts may see a more amiable ex- 


‘ ; | cuse for certain stale strictures upon the “ Wash- 
‘ of consistent and wholesome plans, digested by || 


‘common counsels, and modified by mutual in- | 


ington treaty’’ than malice towards the negotiator. 


/GOVERNOR WRIGHT, as a.Senator, voted for 


its ratification; and he happens not to be here to 
vote upon Oregon. So ‘* Ratification of the Ashbur- 
ton treaty,’ will be his badge upon his dismissal. 
During this part of the speech there was much 
laughter, and the picture, although drawn serious- 
ly, was exhibited in good humor. He. then pro- 
ceeded as follows:] 

Why, in the name of all that is safe to my party, 


_ where do the Democrats expect to find a Presiden- 


tia] candidate? Who will be our President after 


we have expelled all our biggest men? Sir, I am 
sure I do not know. 


he Oregon Question —Mr. Haywood. — 


I have not time to speak upon that | 
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is my subject; not the convention. 
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first sight of my imperfect picture. In my State, 
let me tell that Senator, when Democrats talk of 
** the people,’’ we mean ‘* the masses’’—the “ bone 
and sinew” of the land, as distinguished from the 
Statesmen, lawyers, politicians, and such like. In 
that sense, I deny that President Polk was got 
for a candidate from among ‘‘ the people.’” He 
has been a politician all his life, ol we knew it 
when he was nominated. Thank God for it!— 
he has now proved himself to have been more 
one of the sTaTesMEN of this great country. And 
if he will only stand up by the side of Wash- 
ineton, as he has done, and I hope he will de, he 
will be entitled to our lasting akadainen “hat 
sort of flattery to the people would not take at all 
with * the people’’ in my part of the world, and I 
should be sorry to think it would tickle the people 
very much anywhere. A man is no worse, as a 
man, because he does not possess the learning and 
political experience which are requisite to fit him 
for the station of Chief Magistrate of the United 
States. Nobody pretends to that. But it is a 
great evil when everybody thinks he is fit to be the 
President; and if my friend from Indiana should 
stand up before a crowd of honest Democrats in 
my State and talk to “the people,”’ the ‘‘real peo- 
ple,’’ the ‘*masses,” there—the men who drive 
their own ploughs, make their own carts, &e., and 
quietly pursue their occupation at home—about 
NOMINATING ONE OF THEM FOR PRES- 
IDENT, they would do what 7 will not—laugh in 
his face, and tell him that he might as well talk of get- 
ting a blacksmith to mend watches. 

But let me ask the attention of Senators whilst 
I give to the Baltimore resolution a more par- 
ticular notice. It has been often referred to in 
the Senate, and no one has answered. 1 be- 
lieve the Senator from Llinois [Mr. Breese) is 
entitled to the distinction of having first read it 
in the Senate. He did not have the Secretary 
to read it, but read it himself: Next year for 
the next step! The Senate, having no wish to 
misrepresent me, need not be asked to remember 
that I shall have nothing to say against the conven- 
lion orits members. The resolution which has been 
gravely read, and often relied upon as deserving 
great weight and consideration in our deliberations, 
The resolution 
on Oregon is simply this: The declaration of opin- 
ions by a party convention recommending those 
opinions to the people which were unanimously 
adopted by the convention, That is its precise 
character. They are before me: 

‘ Resolved, That our title to the whole of Oregon 
‘is clear and unquestionable; that no portion of 
‘the same ought to be ceded to England or any 
‘other Power; and that the re-oceupation of Ore- 
‘von, and the re-annexation of Texas, at the ear- 
‘ liest practicable period, are great American meas- 
‘ures, which this convention recommends to the 
‘cordial support of the Democratic party of this 
‘ Union.’’ 

It is remarkable how this resolution has acquired 
so much importance now, when it was not even 
thought worthy of being communicated to Mr. 
Polk at that time by its authors. I have before 
me, in Niles’s Register, the letter informing him of 


. his nomination, and expecting to elect him; and his 


{Mr. Hannecan remarked: ‘* Take him from | 


amongst the people, where we got one before.’ 
Oh! Ay, then he IS to be taken from among the 
people, is he—without resorting to such statesmen 
as those I have named? We shall see, however, 
whether the people agree to have this game played 


| after a three year’s notice. 


There is a mistake, however, Mr. President, in 
what the Senator from Indiana exclaimed, at his 


_none required. 


reply accepts the nomination, hoping they may. 
That is about the whole of it. In good taste, and 
enough said. If any Senator wishes it, I will read 
the letters. Here they are. But not a word about 
Oregon—not a syllable. No pledges made, and 
€ In truth, we all know that the 
Baltimore Convention was not called to instruct or 
to express opinions for the party, but simply to 


choose a DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE.’ So 


you come round again to Mr. Polk’s opinion 
voluntarily expressed before he was a candidate 


for President, and which he has not changed to 


brought into this Senate? 


this day. Of that I have already spoken. 


Then whom does this resolution bind? Why 
But before you answer 
me, recollect there were two Baltimore conventions. 
{Some person said—* three.’’] I know, but I don’t 
count the Tyler Convention. [A good deal of 
laughter took place at this remark, and Mr. Ei. 
said, ‘‘ I mean no sneer—no offence to any one.””) 
The Whig Senators, I suppose it will be admitted, 
are not bound by the Democratic Convention res- 
olution. [Mr. Dickinson, of New York, and 
others said, ‘‘ Of course not.”"] Then that is settled. 
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How is it with a Democratic Senator, whose State 
voted for Mr. Clay, and repudiated the Democratic 
Convention? Thatis my case. My State adopted 


the Constitution many years ago; and besides that, | 


they refused to vote for Mr. Polk, or to approve this 
resolution in 1844, What is it expected of ME 


to do? To obey the Constitution, and follow the | 


people of my State; or this resolution of a con- 
vention sent to Baltimore to NOMINATE A 
CANDIDATE FOR PRESIDENT, but not to 
make CREEDS for the party? [Some one re- 
marked, ** Of course you are not bound as a Sen- 
aron.”’| Very well; it is asa Senator I talk here, 
as a Senator | vote here, and as a Senator | heard 
these resolutions read here; and yet as a Senator 
lam not bound to heed them. ‘That is a strange 
result after all we have heard of this matter. And 
in behalf of my Democratic neighbors, the Sen- 
ators from South Carolina, | would respectfully 
inquire whether they were bound, and how far? 
—sinee South Carolina would not join the conven- 
tion, and had no delegates in it. [Several voices: 
**Oh, yes; her delegates came in after.”’| [ under- 
stand it: South Carolina delegates came into the 
nomination. However, | suspect that much of all 
this, intended or not intended, will be used to aid 
the ery of * Panic faith”—** Punie faith,’’ of 
which Y shall speak hereafter. 

But in the next place, Mr. President, I presume 
to tell my Democratic associates who thrust this 
new CREED upon me asa test of orthodoxy in 
the party, that they seem to me not to understand 
it themselves, and it were as well to look to that 
hefore any ery of treason shall be got up, either 
against the President, or against the Senate, or 
avast an humble individual like myself. I charge 
the Senator from Hlinois, and all other Senators who 
subscribe this as a creep, and yet go for 54° 40’, 
with insisting upon more than the Baltimore Con- 
vention have recommended the party to believe and 
do; and here is my proof. It truly says that Texas 
and Oregon are ** great American”? questions! You 
insist that Oregon is a ** Western’? question: and 
sometimes it is treated by you as a * party”? ques- 
tion; and I am afraid that, by bringing it here, 
you will soon induce other persons (without Sen- 
ators intending it) to convert it into a very danger- 
ous presidential—sectional—anti-democratic, anti- 
Administration question, and teach others to PRO- 
SCRIBE those who cannot lay aside our original 
faith as we do our clothes; and, therefore, still be- 
lieve that this is an ‘*.4merican’’ question, and that, 
hike Texas, the **twin-sister to Oregon,’’ the bound- 


aries of Oregon oucht to be left to a settlement by | 


negotiation through the President and Senate of 
the United States—the only constitutional organs 
for treatine with foreien Governments, 

But more than that, Mr. President: this CREED 


is in favor of the ** RE-OCCUPATION OF ORE- | 


GON.” And that is what it reeommended to our 
party. Ah! “re-oceupation’’—that’s the word; 
not occupation, but re-oecupation. Now, we cannot 
**re-oceupy” what we never * oceupied”’ before. 
We never occupied the Oregon that lies north of 
the compromise line of 49° before, but the Oregon 
on this side of that line we have heretofore occu- 
nied. Therefore we cannot re-oceupy north of 499, 
be we can re-oecupy all south of that line! And 
that isexactly what the President has been endeav- 
oring to do, and exactly what | am in favor of do- 
ing—* fight or no fight.” Sir, if a Democrat thus 
comes fully up to this creed by his action, what gave 
Senators here the privilege to denounce him as 
untrue to the Demoeratic faith? This construction 
of the creep is not hypercritical. What is “OR- 
EGON?” The country on the Columbia river and 
south of it—all lying below the line of 49°—used 
to be Oregon. The old historians, maps, and ge- 
ographers all had it so. It is a thing of modern 
origin to eall any part of the territory north of 49° 
“Orecon.” There is, then, an old Oregon and a 
modern Oregon, The old Oregon was once oecu- 
pied by us. Outside of that we have never oceu- 


pied any portion of the modern Oregon; and there- | 


fore, if this creep had gone for an occupation of 
Oregon, it might well be construed “all of Oregon,” 
old and neto. But as it only went for a “* RE-occu- 


patios,” it is as clear as day that the CREED must | 


ve interpreted to mean the old Oregon up to 499; 
that same Oregon which we once occupied; that 
same Oregon which lies south of 49°; that same 
Oregon which the DEMOCRATS all go for still; — 


The Oregon Questio 
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ion—Mr. Haywood. 


only some of us are not anxious to fight for any 
more! If we stand to the faith, and keep the bond 
as it was written for us, will not that suffice? I 
think, Mr. President, I have disposed of the Balti- | 
more resolution generally and specially. 

With unaffected pain did I hear a charge of 
‘*PUNIC FAITH” brought and repeated against 
the Sourn, in this Senate, with respect to this Ore- | 
gon notice, &c., and in a way that challenged a re- 
ply to it. 

Personally | care nothing about it, as I voted for 
the Oregon bill last session; and some Senators 
know that my reason for voting against notice the | 
session before was, that its form appeared to me to | 
violate the Constitution. [Mr. H. here explained 
at length his objections to the form of that notice. 
He also excused himself for voting to take up the | 
Oregon bill last session, by stating that if he had 
known at the time (as he does now) how the ne- 
rotiation then stood, he would not have voted for so 
much of that bill as proposed to take jurisdiction. 
But the Senate did not know the facts at that time, | 
and they had not been told to him. He did not 
wonder at the offence that was taken by the Brit- 
ish Parliament, who, no doubt, believed that we 
knew it all, at the time the bill passed the other 
House.}] But I do not feel myself at liberty to 
let such an accusation grow into a proverb against 
the Sovrn. The Sovrn is my Home; and such 
accusations have a baleful influence in kindling 
and preserving sectional feelings: I shall, there- 
fore, expose its injustice, and then forbear. I 
shall do that by the Jowrnals of the Senate now be- 
fore me. I will read from the books, if any of my 
statements should be questioned. ‘This charge of 
** Punic faith,’’ the Senate will remember, was in- 
troduced here some days ago, when the honorable 
Senator from Georgia, |Mr. Corqurrt,] had spoken 
of the course of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HanneGan] upon the Texas question. The hon- 
orable Senator from Indiana said, in substance, as | 
I understood him—(I have not his words before 
me)—that he had for some time desired a fit occa- 
sion to explain his vote against Texas, and now he | 
had it; and that it was simply because he had 


foreseen ** Punic faith—Punic faith.’’ Then, or |; 


at some other time, he more than intimated that he | 
had found that Punie faith in the South. Other 
Senators were formally called to the floor to vindi- 
cate that Senator, by their statements, showing | 
that he really was suspicious of the South, of which 
I do not complain. Altogether the complexion 
given to this matter before the public eye was, that 
this ** Punic faith’? had been practised by one or 
more Southern Senators of the Democratic party ! 
and the sagacity of the honorable Senator, it seems, | 
enabled him to see it beforehand. In that way he 
explained his vote against Texas, 
Now, Mr. President, there is a grave mistake in | 
all this thing. In the first place, the Senator’s 
memory deceived him as to the fact of his own 
vole. He did not rote against Texas! Upon the treaty | 
he did not vote at all! For the Texas Resolutions, | 
the next session, he voted ey! The Journalsare | 
before me, and these are facts. If contradicted, I || 
will read the votes. 
{[Mr. Hannecan remarked: ‘TI was present, | 
and did not vote on the treaty.’’] 
No doubt of it; but present or absent was all 
the same. No single vote was worth having upon 
the treaty, for everybody knew in the Senate, al- 
most from the beginning, that the treaty could not | 
pass. The Senator will admit that. Then what 
basis for his charge is left? 
In the second place, Mr. President, the resolu- | 
tion for notice, &c., on Oregon was rejected at that 
session—before the Baltimore Convention met! It 
was rejected by ayes and noes on the 21st of March! |, 
The convention met on 27th May! Now, what | 
does the Senator think of his charge of “ Punic | 
faith, Punic faith?’ . 
In the third place, every Democratic Senator | 
save tiro—the two from South Carolina, [Messrs. | 
Hvucer and McDvurrre}—voted for the Oregon | 
bill upon the test vote in the Senate at the session | 


when Texas was passed through by the Senator’s 
vote. The Senator from Indiana at that session || 
held Texas in his hand—his single hand ! Without 

his vote it could not have passed! Oregon lacked | 
one vote to save it, Texas but one vote to kill it. | 
What claim will he set up for sagacity, and upon | 


} 


‘ what grounds can he make this charge against the ' 
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South, when he had only to have made the passave 


of the — bill a sine qua non to his vote for 


Texas, and the thing would have been done,— 
both would have passed, or neither. The Oregon 
bill must have passed—always provided, he could 
have got a Sournern Senator to make such a 
bargain with him! He had but two Senators to 
trade with, for all the rest of us voted for the Ore. 
gon bill without a price. That he did not drive a 
bargain for Oregon is no concern of mine. 

[Mr. Haywoop here spoke of Mr. Hueer as 
an absent friend, whom he loved too well not to 
vindicate against unjust aspersions, and was about 
to proceed; when 

Mr. Hanneean at once interrupted him by ex- 
pressing the highest admiration and respect for 
Mr. Huger, and disavowed all sort of intention to 
impute to him an act, or even a thought of the 


_ slightest dishonor as a man or a Senator.) 


Mr. Haywoop continued. That is enough, 
Mr. President. ‘The other honorable Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. MeDurrie] is here, 
and very able to vindicate himself, if he thinks i; 
is required. But I turn to higher topics. This is 
not a pleasant one. 

Mr. President, in coming to the conclusions I 
have, and which have been expressed to the Senate 
without evasion or disguise, and in taking my 
stand, as I believe, al®ngside of the Executive 
department of the Government, I took no counsel 
of Great Britain’s strength to make me_ recede 
from the extremest claim of my own country. 
Were it MEXICO, or any still weaker and more 
distracted Government, if I know my own heart, 
I would demand no more from it than I would 
insist upon against Great Britain,—our rights, our 
honorable rights, peaceably and in love. From 
neither, and from no other Government in the 
world, would I take what was not honorable for 
my own to demand; nor go to war with any nation 
for either a profitable or an unprofitable wrong. I 
must be pardoned, therefore, for giving utterance 
to the sentiment, that an accusation of this kind 
against our own Government was neither just nor 
pee nor patriotic. The rest of the world will 
e easy to persuade, with American Senators to 
instruct them, that our country is mean enough to 
oppress the weak, and too cowardly to assert our 
rights against the strong. Great Britain will hard- 
ly find in that (if she believed it) a motive for sur- 
rendering ‘all of Oregon”’ without a fight, even if 
it should become necessary for her to fight us sin- 
gle-handed for it. 

So, before God and the Senate, I do abjure and 
reprobate the sentiment of hatred to any nation 
as a motive for going back no further than the 
offered compromise. 

The venerated man whose image hangs con- 
stantly before us, and whose name should ever be 
his eulogy in an American Senate—GEORGE 
WASHINGTON—in his last words to the coun- 
try, taught us “that the nation which indulges lo- 
wards another habitual uaTReD is in some degree a 
stave; and the Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence has sanctified it as a political maxim of 
this republic, ‘ to hold Great Britain, as we hold the 
rest of mankind, enemies [only} in war, but in 
peace FRIENDS.”’ There is nothing that has tempted 
me to forget, and nothing shall drive me to violate, 


_ the counsel of my country’s father, nor this funda- 
| mental maxim of free American institutions. Nei- 


ther will I teach the people to do it. Good men 
could not applaud the Senate for it. Heaven 


would not excuse its practical application, nor fail, 


perhaps, to visit the consequences upon the nation 


| itself. 


Without going into our title to the Territory, 
(which, if the Senate choose, can be done _here- 
after and whenever the bill for taking jurisdiction 
over Oregon, or ‘any portion of it,? comes up 
for consideration,) I will tell you, in very few 


|| words, the ground of right upon which (if there 


were no other) I would put my vindication. I be- 
lieve it is the political RIGHT of my country to 
stretch itself without any interruption by foreign 
Governments from the Atlantic to the Pacifie— 
from sea to sea on this continent—according as we 
ourselves shall judge it expedient or not. That 


we acquired that RIGHT upon this continent when 
our INDEPENDENCE was established, subject 
only to the proviso, that we must not do it so as to 
deny the like privilege to our neighbors, nor inter- 
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regon Question—Mr. Haywood. 
fere with settlements permanently made before our | 
Independence was established, nor with similar | 
rights belonging to or acquired by them, nor act 
with injustice to the Aborigines. What we claim | 
a niet to do, we must not deny to the Canapas. 
I: is a sort of National pre-emption right to both. 
Great Britain cannot righteously complain so 
long as we do not deny to her, as the mother 
country of the Canapas, the same right equally 
with ourselves. She cannot rightfully interrupt 
our enjoyment of that right. And if she does, | Rights.’ 
then we CANNOT SUBMIT TOIT. Our divi-| = The public mind, already pre-oecupied by one- | 
ding line is at 49° on this side of the mountains; | sided arguments upon our ulle to the whole of Ore- 
and if it is straightened to the Pacific on the other || gon, will be in no state to discuss it; the people 
in harmony, we ought to be satisfied. In settling | will be excited and misled by denunciations against 
that line between the two Governments, the great || every man who has the moral courage hereafter to 
law of ** love and good will to man” requires con- | doubtit, and even taughttocall him 21 = “British ;”’ 
cessions for equivalents, to be agreed for by mutual | the prudence of age will be decried as the coun. 
consent, and bie should be mutually made for the | sels of a foreign influence by a hired press; the 
convenience of each other; and these are fit sub- | wisdom of statesmen will be set aside by the clam- 
jects for friendly negotiation. | ors of selfish demagogues; the love of peace and 
’ This Senate, Mr. President, are more familiar | the fear of God denounced by factions, and vilified 
with the doctrines and the learning of books about || by self-constituted associations, as the cowardice of 
contiguity and continuity than I profess to be; and | traitors and the affectation of hypocrisy. It will 
they might well complain of me if I enlarged upon | soon become the unholy work of an infuriated party 
those topics. My constituents are a plain repub- | spirit, aided by personal ambition, to create and pro- 
lican people, who generally do not care to be en- | duce in our happy country this, and much more 
lightened by such treatises. As many of them as | than this;—all, as | apprehend, for the sake of put- 
do, will read for themselves. By the Constitution | ting great men down, and exalting little men to 
they have entrusted the making of TREATIES | high places, more than it will be for the purpose of 
with the President and Senate. They are satisfied || securing our national rights. Senators and others 
with the Constitution as it is, and patriotically dis- | who would scorn to play the game are incautiously 
posed in all parties to take sides with their coun- | furnishing the cards—*‘All of Oreron, or none”— 
try. I mean **the People’’are. They will feel and || Our title is ‘clear and unquestionable”’—* The 
understand this assertion of our right to grow and | Administration is with us’-—* Down with the 
multiply when in the providence of God the country || treacherous Democrat or ‘British’? Whig who opens 
wants to do it; and I doubt not it will vindicate me. || his mouth for compromise!” These cries will be 
At any rate, they put me in this Senate to act on | so many obstacles to Peace !—honorable peace. 
questions of this sort, questions of treaty-making, and || As we would keep the power over this subject in 
to advise the President according to my best judg- || the hands to which the CONSTITUTION has en- 
ment, upon the responsibility of my own con- || trusted it; as we would protect the trust committed 
science, and I shall govern myself accordingly; || to the Senate, and do our whole duty to the 
accountable to God that my motives are good, to || cause of LIBERTY REGULATED BY LAW, to God, and | 
my associates that 7 speech be frank, to the || to our consciences—I think the Senate should aid 
people only that | DO RIGHT. || to bring this controversy to a conclusion, in some 
What the end of these things may be, if the Sen- || way or other, as soon as possible. Another year, 
ate shall come to the same conclusion with me, || and it may be too late to settle it in peace. Another 
must depend upon the course Great Britain may ‘ 


é | three years’ delay, and it will not be settled without 
pursue, Or may not pursue, upon the subject of a | a dreadful conflict of political agitations at home, 
compromise. Of that I know nothing. I only 


g ly || and perhaps a desperate war between two Christian 
know what she oveut to do, and that I trust in 


; | nations. God deliver us from both! 
God she will do. One thing is certain—it will || If the trusts of this body under the Constitution 
bring us to the end. If it does not aid negotiation |) must be carried for discussion beforehand to the 
it will not hinder it. || court-houses and party caucuses of the land—if we 


es ~ — : ae bas . . 
I believe Great Britain desires peace, because it || must encounter the agitations and perils and bitter- 


is her interest to do it. Her Minister is still here— || ness of a popular ordeal, in our foreign affairs— 


the Minister of Peace—the Minister of Peace from || will not the Senate agree that it is safer and wiser 
a Christian people and a Christian Government. || to take care that the pleadings shall be made up so 
Why should we doubt the result? He will hard- || as to present the TRUE ISSUES? Notice or no 
ly leave before he has at least told us what is that | notice is an old question—predetermined and pre- | 
“FURTHER PROPOSAL MORE CONSIST- || judged; and the peace of the country can hardly 
ENT WITH FAIRNESS AND EQUITY,” ° ; 


: be preserved if we suffer that to be the issue which | 
which he trusted the American Government would | goes before the country. Let us give the notice, | 


make to him, (pp. 11, 69.) Sir, the civilized world | then, to the President’s hands, before the negotia- 
would execrate the Ministers of both Governments || tion is closed, and, if there is a compromise, the ; 
if this negotiation should be terminated upon any | 


them, and of opening the way wider for the cul- 
tivation of a permanent national concord. 

Whatever may be their course or their condition, 

it seems to me that WE are no longer left at liber- 

| ty to postpone a final settlement of this whole con- 

troversy about Oregon. The public will, express- 

ed through their immediate delegates in the other 

House, is very conclusive upon that point. An- 

other Presidential election, and every other ques- 

tion will be made subordinate to this one for “*Our 


pont of personal or diplomatic etiquette. Chris- | sult is, to my mind, neither doubtful nor fearfal. 
tian lands are not to be involved in wars at thisday | If no compromise that we can accept with honor 
for the personal pique of their agents. Ministers | shall be offered now, it never will be offered; and 
of peace do not seek occasion for a quarrel; but, if | then we shall soon have the whole subject before us, 
really inclined to compromise, they would be look- | and can take such steps as will protect our rights 
ed upon as miserable bunglers, when either or both | and carry this question into our popular elections 
of them cannot find in their own correspondence, upon fair and true issues. But there has been a. 
or elsewhere, a reason or a pretext for making any | doubt excited lest the President might abuse the | 
offer that would prove acceptable to both. lr THERE | notice after we have authorized it, and you hesi- | 
BE ANY SUCH, leave all that to them, and there let | tate. Is there not more danger from our delay, 
the responsibility rest, undivided by us. | than in any trust we may repose in the Executive 
This matter can be compromised, if the two by giving him the use of this notice, even if he | 
Governments are willing to do it. If Great Brit- | should abuse it? Friends of the Administration— 
ain does not intend to compromise, we ought to| Democrars—surely WE can confide it to him, | 
know it; let her not have the excuse for it that the else we ought not to be his friends. Confidence is 
President was against * all compromise,” but in | not to be expected with so much alacrity from those 
favor of ¢ all Oregon or none.’ She shail not be | who have been his political opponents, especially 
permitted to say that that misconstruction of the when some of ourselves have misconstrued the Pre- 
American President, although proclaimed in the | sident. But, Wuies of the Senate, do you still 
American Senate by some Senators, was neither, doubt his position? Do you fear he may abuse 
refuted nor contradicted by any other. | this notice after it is given to him, (as it has been | 
This notice is no threat ‘at all; and I do not ex- |) said he would,) by abruptly closing negotiation, | 
pect it is either to intimidate Great Britain or to and even refusing his own offer for a compro- | 
offend her. But hitherto neither of the two Gov- mise at 49°, should it be returned to him? To | 
ernments seems to have fully realized the necessity such as are resolved to stand by him AT THAT 
of terminating this last cause of dispute between 
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NOT BY MY VOTE, 


| question will go to the people upon that. The re- || 


i been fully ac ; 
| tween authorizing the President to give the notice 
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ERS, do I appeal. I have said already that if 
you do not mean to stop cencession at that line, 
you do right in refusing the notice. He cannot 
speak upon that point; official propriety forbids it, 
as I have already said and proved. But here 
is a guaranty. Let him but venture to occupy 
that position contrary to your hopes and expeet- 
ations. Let him only attempt to betray the 
confidence you put in his conduct. (Oh! he 
will not do it. I feel like I was defending a friend’s 
honor, when [| say again, and again, and again, 
that this construction CANNOT be true.) But 
what if he should attempt t? ‘The country will 
yet be safe. He might embarrass the Senate, but 
he would destroy himself. ‘The moment he does 
it, the whole subject will, by the Constitution, pass 
out of his hands, and fall EXCLUSIVELY INTO 
OURS. The Legislative, and not the Executive 
department, will thenceforth have it in charge; 
with no change but the abrogation of a convention 
that it were rashness In us to continue longer in 
force. We have a majority here tor peace, and for 
every honorable means of preserving it—no more, 
but all that—men who, Lam sure, would defy fae- 
tion, and laugh at demagogism in the crisis of their 
country’s fate—Democrats and Whigs, all patriots 
and together upon an “ AMERICAN” question. 
And the bill for extending our jurisdiction over 
Oregon need not to be, as it ought not to be, adopt- 
ed, until we see what more the President will do, 
and what Great Britain means to do. And this Senate 
ought not to adjourn until we know whether we 
are tohave PEACE ora SWORD. TTP SHALL 
It would not be beecom- 
ing in me to undertake to advise how we ought to 
act in such a case upon subsequent measures. 
Though | do not admire the common use of Serip- 
ture quotations in political speeches, the subjectand 
the oceasion appear to be solemn and impressive 
enough to excuse me for saying upon that point, 
‘* Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 

I come now to invite the attention of the Senate 
to some of the several forms in which it has been 
proposed that this notice shall be authorized. The 
resolution reported from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs was not at all objectionable to my mind in 
the outset. For nothing on its face do Lnow think 
that resolution objectionable. But other Senators 
were not satisfied with it, and preferred to pursue a 
different form of words; and I have held myself 
ready at all times to adopt any form that might be 
more acceptable to others, so long as the substance 
was not sacrificed. If I could desire to put Sena- 
tors of any party ina false position upon a ques- 
tion of this kind, | should despise myself. ‘The 
resolution and preamble offered by the Senator from 
Kentucky, [Mr. Critrenpen,] when it was pro- 
posed, seemed to me to arrive at the object, sub- 
stantially, by another form of words, perhaps bet- 
ter, perhaps not; any way, I was, at the beginning, 
and [am now, contented to take that. [ like it—I 
approve it. But I should like to see it altered by 
striking out the proviso which delays the notice 
until after the present session of Congress. My 
reasons have been already stated. Should they 
make no impression upon the judgment of the 
Senate, I do not expect to make that proviso 
a reason for voting against that amendment. ‘The 
preamble, although not originally necessary, was, 


_ perhaps, expedient, on aecount of the course of 


the debates which sprung up in the Senate, and 
connected themselves with OREGON; and the in- 
troduction of the proposition of the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Crirrenpen] was at once a wise 


and patriotic movement, to check the progress of 


unnecessary alarm in the country. With the lights» 
at that time before us, I think it was so. Though 
I knew nothing of it until it was proposed by him, 
in my heart | thanked him fer it. That Senator is 
a better judge than I am, whether all the valuable 
and patriotic purposes designed by him have not 
accomplished. The difference be- 


at his discretion, and a law annulling the treaty and 
directing him to give the notice, does not seem to me 
to be very material; and if it were, I would suggest 
that the House resolution leaves it to his discre- 
tion, as well as the resolution of the Senator of 
Kentucky. I am willing to vote for eithér of the 
three, as may be most agreeable to others. 

The amendment suggested by the honorable 


LINE OF COMPROMISE, and to NO OTH-"' Senator from Georgia, {Mr. Conquirr] I cannot 
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vote for—the last resolution. I sat down to ex- 
amine it, with a sincere desire to approve, if I 
could; but I cannot, and I regret it on many ac- 
counts. The words are as follows: 


Sec. 2. And be it further resolved, That it is | 


earnestly desired that the long-standing contro- 
versy respecting limits in the Oregon territory 


mise, in order to tranquillize the public mind, 


‘ 

‘ 

‘be speedily settled, by negotiation and compro- | 
‘ 

. 

‘ 


and to preserve the friendly relations of the two | 


countries.”’ 
I object to this, because, although circumstances 


may make it proper or excusable in a Senator or | 


Senators to express his or their individual opinions” 
upon a negotiation in a debate, yet this Senate as 


a Senate ought not to do it, and we ought not to take | 
charge of a negotiation pending at the Executive | 


Department. ‘The Constitution has left all that to 


the President, unless he asks the Senate for ad- | 
vice; and that advice should then proceed from the | 


Senate alone, acting in Executive session, not from 
Congress. This Senate may be more competent 


to conduct a negotiation than President Polk, but | 


the CONSTITUTION has determined that matter | 
otherwise; and, ** by the Constitution,” President || 
We must || 


Polk is the wiser and safer negotiator. 
not gainsay that by our resolutionsasa Senate. If 


it be our right, | should question the expediency of || 


giving any advice unasked. If we were ever so 
unasked, and it were not inexpedient to do it for 
other reasons, yet it is entirely unnecessary in this 
case. ‘The negotiation is pending upon the basis 
of “* compromise,”’ and we have the President’s de- 
claration to the British Minister that he has ‘ de- 
termined to pursue it to a conclusion’? upon that 
basis. Indeed, Senators know that after the basis 
was once arranged by mutual consent, it was not 


ling the negotiation. 


| object to it further, because if the SENATE | 
has a right to advise, and it would be prudent and | 


wise to give the advice, still it cannot be pretended 


that CONGRESS has such a power under the | 


Constitution; and it is one of the first and highest 
duties of the Senate to protect the peculiar trusts 


which, under the Constitution, appertain to it, and || 


net to admit, much less to invite, the House of | 


Representatives into partnership for advising the 
President upon our foreign affairs. 
this amendment to a joint resolution, we violate 
that duty ourselves, and consent to and invite an 
encroachment upon the Senate; and that forms to 
my mind a conclusive objection. Were there no 
other, it ought to prevail. 

I object to it further, because, if it is intended 


By adding |) 


a foreign Government, and addressed to it; then it | 
is very unusual, if it be nota reflection upon our | 


Chief Magistrate. 


he has already told Great Britain that he * de- 
sires’? acompromise. Once is enough. I would 
give no room for an inference that we distrust- 
ed him or his peaceful purposes, It is proper 


that we should give him the moral weight of our | 


Legislative opinion by act or resolution for notice, || 


and leave him to use it the best way he can, but 
still responsible for any abuse of it. There I hope 
we shall stop. Give all the aid he asks, but offer 


He is the “ only mouth”’ of) 
this Government to speak to other nations; and || 


no impediments. Thenceforth I would make no | 
more calls for correspondence, but leave the Min- | 


isters to carry through the negotiation. 
may be embarrassing to both of them. 
not calculated to aid our own. 

There is another objection to this resolution, that 


is conclusive to my own mind, and | ask particu- | 


lar attention to it. If L interpret it aright, it advises 
a compromise between 49° and the Columbia river. 
Now to that J cannot agree. In the 6th protocol 


are these words: The British Minister said ** that |) 


* he did not feel authorized to enter into a discussion 
‘ respecting the territory north of the 49th parallel 
‘of latitude, which was understood by the British 
* Government to form the basis of negotiation on the 


side of the United States, as the line of the Columbia || tory, being under consideration— 


Mr. BREESE, of Illinois, addressed the Senate 
as follows: 

Mr. Present: It is not to be expected that 
any Senator rising in the present stage of this 


* formed that on the side of Great Britain.”’ 


To this, I apprehend, our Government assented 
by signing the protocol, and Mr. Pakenham has | 


ever since treated the matter accordingly. Then 
the ** pending controversy "’ reapecting limits is 


Our calls | 
They are || 
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understood to be a controversy whether those lim- 


its shall be settled at 49°, or at the Columbia river; | 


and our advice to settle it by compromise would be 
_ advice tocompromise, viz: to give and take for a line 
between these two. I do not say it was so intended ; 
| lam sure it was not. But see how much difficulty 
there is in agreeing upon our construction of the 
Message. Shall we not multiply embarrassment 
by every step of our interference with negotiation ? 


, tation of this resolution. 

| to be free of doubt. 
demn it; for it may mislead Great Britain. Her 
Minister may understand it as | do, and the con- 


sequence will be that no offer that we can accept | 


_ will be made. 

Upon the whole, I submit to the Senate that the 
House resolutions, under all the circumstances 
now surrounding this subject, had better be adopt- 
ed by the Senate. Their second resolution is but a 
proviso excluding any inference that that House 
designed by the first one to obtrude into a subject 
belonging to the President and Senate. It was 

erhaps right for them to say so. It was but say- 
ing to us and to the President, ‘*As a negotiation is 
pending, and this House claims no right to inter- 
rupt it, we have taken care to declare that negotia- 
tion is a matter with which the people’s Represent- 


And, at the same time, the vote on their part im- 


pon this subject, and at this stage of it, 
means compromise. F'rom that there is no escape. 
The great reason why I would entreat the Senate 
to take the House resolutions, so free of objection 
| as they are, is this: 
The difference, if any, in favor of either of the 


\ } ot || other propositions over those from the House, is 
in the power of one of them to change that basis, | 


without the consent of the other, or else termina- | 


not to be compared to the inconvenience, using no 
stronger expression, which the sending of this dis- 
cussion back to the other House will produce in 
the country, and the certain delay and probable 
embarrassments it will lead to in pursuing the ne- 
gotiation. The whole subject is with the Senate— 
| with the Senate I leave it. 
Mr. President, I have now concluded what I had 
to say. I must be more or less than a man if I 


tion of the Senate for two days, as not to express 
my gratitude for it. I have spoken plainly of 
rinciples and things—I hope not too much so. 
t is difficult, I know, to do that without an ap- 
pearance of disrespect to these I answer. But 
an attack upon errors of opinion is no assault 
upon the persons holding them. In my heart 
there is nothing of unkindness. If I had not been 


must speak, or be misunderstood; if I had not 
been goaded by repeated declarations which I 


could not assent to, and which, if correct, I knew | 


would force me to oppose the Administration, and 


_ in free debate—I should not have opened my mouth. 
If this performance of an unavoidable duty should 
'leave me exposed to misrepresentation, [ must 
bear it. My hands are clean—my heart is easy— 


tried to do it. And having confidence in God 


stronger than any ‘ confidence in princes,’’ I pray | 
that HE who rules the destiny of nations may | 


guide our counsels so as to save the peace of my 
beloved country, and protect it forever by His 
mighty arm in the enjoyment of liberty and religion. 


OREGON QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. BREESE, 
OF ILLINOIS. 


In THE Senate, March 2, 1846. 


|| The Joint Resolution for giving the notice to termi- 
nate the convention between the United States 
_ and Great Britain relative to the Oregon terri- 


| 
| 


Suppose that mine was not the proper interpre- | 
It must be admitted not || 
That is sufficient to con- | 


eed. so || atives in the House do not hereby interpose.’? | 
competent by the Constitution to give the advice || 


me the absence of any hostility to negotiation. || 
gotiation | 


felt so indifferent to the kind and flattering atten- | 


. | placed, most reluctantly, in an attitude where I | 
as a declaration of our “ earnest desire’? made to |: 


to abandon a friend, and which, if not correct, it | 
was my duty and my right as a Senator to refute | 


my conscience is unburdened; and if I have done | 
anything for good I shall rejoice—if not, I have | 


SENare. 








debate, can throw much additional light on the 
| important — before us. It has been go 
elaborately discussed, not only in these Halls, by 
by the public press throughout the country, thar 
it is now scarcely possible to invest it with a 
new interest, or urge topics with which the Senate 
and the country are not already familiar. It had 
excited, and justly too, throughout every part of 
our widely-extended Union, the most earnest ar. 
tention of the whole American people. Probably, 
no question since we had become a nation, had 
aroused so strong an interest as this has, and none, 
|| probably, has been more ably debated. The na- 
|| tion awaits with intense anxiety the decision of 
| Congress, and the eyes of all are now turned to the 
j action of theSenate. The Executive has done what 
|| belonged to him in the matter; and the House of 
Representatives has performed its duty. It now 
only remains for the Senate to perform its duty, by 
| consummating the action of both. mie” 


i} 
| 








It is, Mr. President, in view of the great interest 
the State from which [ come has in this question, 
and in obedience to an overruling sense of duty 
'| to it, that [am now prompted to address the Sen- 
|| ate. I did not know, sir, until this morning, that 
| the General Assembly of my State had, at its last 
|| session, adopted the resolutions just oo by 
| my colleague, [Mr. Sempre,] and read by the Sec- 
} 
| 


| 


retary. I was aware, sir, that two years since, 
similar resolutions had been adopted and present- 
ed here; and two years since, it was my duty and 
my pleasure, here in my place, to respond to them, 
‘| and to express the views I then entertained of the 
i| subject, and of the obligations resting upon Con- 
| gress to carry out the wishes of that State, and 
| those of other States who had conveyed here, simi- 
_ lar expressions of the public will. These resolu- 
| tions, sir, read here at this moment, but strengthen 
| me in the determination I had formed to vote for 
'| some resolution to annul and abrogate the conven- 
|| tions of 1818 and 1827, and to follow it up, by 
'| pressing such other measures as should place our 
| citizens beyond the Rocky mountains under the 
| protection of our laws; incorporate the country into 
our Union; protect the emigrant on his way to its 
fertile plains, and pledge to all who seek them, the 
honor and faith of the Government that they shall 
be made secure in their possessions by perfect 
grants of land, at the earliest period within the 
competency of the Government to act, consistent 
with treaty stipulations. And I cannot but hope 
that my conduct in these regards will be approved 
by the State of Illinois, whose will and feelings 
and opinions I take pleasure in reflecting. 

In that State, sir, there is but one opinion; nay, 
sir, in the entire Northwest, so far as I am inform- 
ed, (and I have paid much attention to the manifes- 
tations of the public mind,) there is no difference 
of opinion upon it. I do not think, air, that any 
party, or any respectable portion of any pores: is 
opposed to prompt and immediate action by Con- 
gress, to terminate, what all feel and believe to be an 
inconvenient and injudicious relation between this 
and a foreign country, affecting, as it does, so dis- 
astrously, many important national interests. They 
are not, sir, for ‘ wise and masterly inactivity;” 
whatever might have been its virtue in times past, 
they think the time has arrived for action, prompt 
and decided; and in this, sir, I concur with them 
|| most heartily; and with the favor of the Senate, | 
will give some reasons, briefly as | may, for their 
and my opinions. 

1 do not intend, Mr. President, to enter upon a 
discussion of the relative merits of the various 

ropositions now on your table, by which the 
First object is sought to be attained. I will not 
contrast or compare them, or attempt to point out 
the difference between them; suffice it to say, that 
my preference is for that form which shall in the 
most direct manner effect the object desired. Nor 
|| will I discuss the important propositions contained 
in the resolutions of the Senator of Indiana, [Mr. 
} 
i 
| 
| 
| 


j 
| 














Hannecan,] or the substitute for them presented 
by the Senator of South Carolina, (Mr. Cat- 
Hown,] believing, as I do, that it is unnecessary, 
at this time, to express an opinion upon them. 
At present, we have only to do with the naked 
uestion of the propriety of giving notice to Great 
Beissia of our desire to ae and abrogate a con- 
vention, the benefits of which are wholly upon 

‘| the side of Great Britain, and which stands in 


‘| the way of the free and untrammelled action of 
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this Government upon an integral part of our na- || 
tional domain, to which many thousands of our | ans p ute | 
citizens have pushed their enterprise, but who are || principles which she had put forth and maintained 
without the efficient protection of this Government |! at the cannon’s mouth, before the war of indepen- 


and its laws. 

Nor do I inten 
of this subject, to go into am extended and labor- | 
ed discussion of the title of the United States to | 
the country west of the Rocky mountains, nor | 
dilate upon its beauties and advantages, though | 
I by no means believe such a discussion is inap- | 

propriate; nor would I desire to restrain Sena- 
tors, on either side, from a full and free expres- 
sion of their opinions upon the question of title. | 
It is true, sir, the propriety of the notice at this | 
time is the only question before the Senate; yet the 
title is necessarily mingled with it, and forms an 
important element in the debate; for if the United 
States have no valid title to the country covered 
by the convention, it may well be contended, a | 
notice to terminate it would be impolitic and un- || 
wise. Two years ago, sir, when this subject was 
before the Senate, the title was discussed more or | 
less, I think, by every speaker; and what is) 
worthy of note, not a Senator was then found ex- 

pressing a doubt of the validity of the American 

tile. Now, after two years of investigation and 

reflection, I do hear, sir, occasionally, some doubts 

expressed of its validity. I entertain none my- 

self;and if IU did, 1 should solve them for my coun- 

try. Then, sir, objections were urged against 

giving the notice at that time, for the reason that | 
we had invited a renewal of negotiations, with a || 
view to a final adjustment of the controversy, and 

that a special Envoy, at our instance, had been 

sent here by Great Britain to conduct them on’ 
her part; and that it would be discourteous at such 

a moment, and under such circumstances, to give | 
the notice; and it was further said, that, at that 

time and in the then aspect of affairs, war might | 
be the consequence of our action. At the present | 
session, we have heard, sir, from the only Senator 

who has spoken to the question on the other side | 
of the Chamber, (Mr. J. M. Ciayton,] that the | 
notice would not lead to war; but, on the contrary, | 
that it would be a preservative of peace; that it is | 
a measure tending to peace, and important to be 
given as a means of preserving that relation be- 
tween two great and powerful nations; at the) 
same time giving it as his opinion that the ques- | 
tion of title should be discussed with closed doors— 
thereby implying, there might be some obscurity | 
resting upon it, which it would be prudent not to | 
expose before the world. 

As I have stated, Mr. President, 1 do not pro- | 
pose to go at length into the discussion of our 
title. After the very able arguments of the Sena- 
tors of New York {Mr. Dix and Mr. Dickinson] 
upon this branch of the subject, by which the Sen- 
ate and the country were so much edified afew days 
since, for me to attempt to add to their force and 


if 
j 





= would be “‘wasteful and ridiculous excess.’’ | 


shall not attempt it, sir; and I throw myself upon 
the indulgence of the Senate merely for the pur- | 
pose of presenting some principles of public law | 
to which they have not adverted, which Great Brit- 
ain herself has established on this continent, hav- | 
ing, as I conceive, a direct bearing upon her as- | 
sumed claims to the country west of the Rocky | 
mountains, and decisive, in my judgment, of the 
case against her. I wish to show, sir, that she is 
estopped by her own voluntary act, on her own 
principles, from setting up any claim whatever to 
any part of the territory of Oregon. Notan estop- 
pe in law, sir, but an estoppel in pais—an act done | 


y her, which debars her, for all time tocome, from || 


any territorial right there, unless she can extort 

one from our Government, by a cession of some | 
part of the territory to her, with or without an | 
equivalent; that without such cession, she can 

have no claim whatever. 

I did not say, sir, as I am reported in the jour- 
nals here to have said, in the few hasty remarks I - 
made to the Senate the other day, that I could de- | 
monstrate ‘‘that we had a perfect title to the whole 
of Oregon.’’ I would by no means make such a 
pledge; for, however strong my own convictions | 
may be, I might be unable so to present them as to | 
convince others; hence, I would not incur the re- | 
sponsibility which attaches to such a declaration. 
What I intended to say, sir, was, that I would en- 
deavor to show, on the principles established by |, 


| the Rocky mountains, from 34° to 62° north lati- 
\| tude. 


| date May 23, 1609; it erects the colony into a body 
|| corporate and politic, and the grant is thus ex- 


| sea to sea,’ 


| 
| 


| This grant was made, sir, by the British King 
|| as an actof sovereignty and in virtue alone of the | 


‘| Atlantic coast one hundred and fourteen years be- 
| fore. 


tween Spain and Portugal than as a grant. The 
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Great Britain herself, that our title was clear as | 
against her, and that she could not dispute it— 


|| dence—principles which, ifcorrect then, are applica- 
d, sir, in the view I shall take || ble now to this territorial dispute, which, with such 


remarkable fatuity, we have so long entertained, , 
but which, I trust, is now soon to be terminated. 
It is a matter of well-known history, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that the King of Great Britain granted colo- 
nial charters to Virginia, and to other British-A meri- 
can colonies, long prior to the conquest of Canada, 


ocean, and covered by their broad and comprehen- | 
sive description the whole of the territory west of 


That to Virginia, by James the First, bears | 


pressed : 
‘We do give, grant and confirm, unto the said | 


| ‘treasurer and company and their successors, all | 


‘ those lands, countries, and territories, situate, ly- | 
‘ing and being in that part of America called Vir- 


‘two hundred miles, and from the said point of | 
‘ Cape Comfort all along the seacoast to the south- 
‘ward two hundred miles, and all that space and 
‘circuit of land lying from the seacoast of the pre- 
‘cinct aforesaid up into the land, throughout from | 
‘sea to sea, west and northwest, and also all the 

‘ islands lying within one hundred miles along the | 
‘coast of both seas of the precinct aforesaid: to 
‘have and to hold, possess and enjoy, all and sin- | 
‘gular the said lands, countries and territories, | 
‘ with all and singular the premises by these pres- 

‘ ents granted or mentioned to be granted to them, 

‘ their successors and assigns, forever.’’ 
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a true understanding of the point I wish to make. 


| The fact of making the grant is alone important in 


this discussion. If Great Britain did make them, 
I maintain she parted with all right to every part 
of the domain included within the charter, and the 
act is an estoppel tn pais, as to any right on her part 
to any portion of this continent between the lines 
of her grants. 

Great Britain, then, assumed to own, by virtue 


of her prior discovery, not only the British settle- 


ments on the coast and rivers, and the land imme’ 


| diately contiguous, or drained by the waters of the 
which extended from the Atlantic to the Pacific || 


rivers which flowed through her inhabited places, 
but she insisted, sir, upon excluding France and 
all other nations from colonizing any part of the 


| country west of the Alleghany range to the Pa- 


cific, on the ground alone that prior discovery and 


| settlement, after the lapse of more than a century, 


| 
| 


| 


of a small part of the Atlantic coast, gave to Great 
Britain a right of sovereignty and soil, by continu- 
ity and contiguity, from ocean to ocean, 

France, we know, sir, made an unsuccessful 
effort to resist, by war, this British principle of 


|| international law. The parent country called upon 
| *ginia, from the point of land called Cape or Point | 


| § Comfort all along the seacoast to the northward 


her American colonies, now the United States of 
America, to join the British forces and sustain this 
great principle of her national policy; and after a 
long and desolating war, in which British and 


|| American blood and treasure were freely expend - 
|| ed, victory crowned the arms of the confederates. 


The treaty of peace of the 10th of February, 
1763, made between Great Britain, Spain, and 
France, ratified this British principle of interna- 
tional law, by implication at least. By the 4th 
article of that treaty, sir, the King of France, as 


| the aggressor, and as unfortunate in the field, ‘* re- 


The first charter of 1606 extended along the sea- || 


coast from the 34th to the 41st degree of north lat- 
itude, but only fifty miles inland. The third, da- 
ted in 1612, annexed to Virginia all the islands 
within three hundred leagues of the coast; and al- 
though this charter of 1609, with the other two, 


mission issued for the Government of the Colony | 
of Virginia under the royal seal, without making | 
any alterations in the boundaries as established by | 
the charter of 1609. 

Grants to Lord Baltimore and to William Penn | 
curtailed this colony on the north, but the western | 
limit was not restricted. 

By running a line from a point ‘*two hundred | 
miles from Cape Comfort’’ on the Atlantic coast, | 
in a northwest direction, it will be found to pass to 
the east of the Lake of the Woods, and to strike 
the Pacific coast near or at the 62d degree of north | 
latitude, and that this northwest line should run | 


from that point, and not from the point on the | 





| 


* nounces all pretensions which he has heretofore form- 
‘ed, or might form, to Nova Scotia or Acadia, in all its 
‘ parts, and guaranties the whole of it, and with its 
* dependencies, to the King of Great Britain: more- 
‘over, his most Christian Majesty cedes and guar- 


|  anties to his said Britannic Majesty, in full right, 
| * Canada, with all its dependencies, as well as the 
| Island of Cape Breton, and all the other islands 


| £and coasts in the gulf of the river St. Lawrence, 
were vacated by quo warranto in 1624, yet a com- || 


‘and in general everything that depends on the said 
‘ countries, lands, bent and coasts, with the sov- 
‘ ereignty, property, possession, and all rights ac- 
‘ quired by treaty or otherwise.”’ 

France, #t is well known, sir, had commenced set- 
tlements at Acadia, and ina dependency of Canada 
northwest of the Ohio, being now the State from 


' which I come, and on the Ohio river; and being 


beaten in the field, renounced her right and yield- 
ed all her pretensions to them. She was forced, 


_ sir, to acknowledge this British doctrine for the 
| American continent, that prior remote discovery 


coast two hundred miles south of Cape Comfort; | 


but that the west line should start from this south- | 


|| ern point, is of manifest propriety, for in no other | 


way could the limits of the colony extend “ from | 
> and by so marking it, no violence is | 
done to the language used, and the object of the | 


|| grant carried out, and the cardinal rule observed, 


‘* so to construe instruments, if possible, that every 
part may stand.” 


discovery, under his auspices, of the American | 
This charter is evidence, sir, that he claim- | 


occupants of the soil, but absolute jurisdiction and 
sovereignty over all the territory covered by it from 
sea to sea, by an antiquated ae made by his 
subjects, not followed up for more;than a centur 
by any effort at settlement whatever, and by conti- 
ee 8 of territory, there being nothing to break that 
chain. 

History informs us, sir, that Pope Alexander 
VI. had, the year after the discovery of America, 
granted the same country to Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella by his memorable bull issued from St. Peters, 
at Rome, in 1493, as God’s vicegerent on earth, 


to whom all kings were subject, rather, perhaps, || change her ground the moment those principles 


as within the boundaries prescribed by him be- 





right of these two potentates to make the grants, | 
sir, will not be inquired into, as it is unnecssary to 


and subsequent partial settlement on the Atlantic 
and a few of its rivers, afforded a just and suffi- 
cient ground for extension by contiguity and con- 
tinuity from that coast to the Pacific. 

The same rule of public law she had applied, 


| sir, long previously, to the Dutch in their colony of 


New Netherlands, afterwards colony, now State 
of New York. Great Britain claimed to have first 
discovered the Hudson river in 1608 by a Dutch 
navigator in their service, who sold it to the Dutch; 


and although they first settled at its mouth prior 


to the settlement of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, and 
occupied it for half a century, they fell under the 
operation of this British American principle of in- 
ternational law, and conquest, justified by Britain 


'| on prior discovery and continuity, as intervening 


: | her colonies both northward and southward, finally 
ed not only the right of preémption of the native || 


added New York to the British colonies in North 
America, extending from the sea to the great 
lakes. 

Great Britain, sir, maintained this doctrine, of 
right to territory being conferred by discovery, by 


| her sword, and compelled all other Powers feebler 


than herself, to submit to its application. Cer- 
tainly, then, sir, we had a clear right, when con- 
tending with her about title, resting upon similar 


_ yet stronger grounds, to apply to her, her own 


| principles, which we, as co 
_ tablishing. 


aided her in es- 
rts with justice 
be permitted to 


onies, 
And it neither com 
nor propriety, that she shoul 


become inconvenient to herself, and obstruct her 
path to territorial aggrandizement. She must now 


stand up to the principle—* the chalice must be 


j 
: 


returned to her own lips.’’ 
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She applied this same principle, sir, to the Falk- 
land Islands, on the Atlantic coast of South Amer- 
ica, which were first seen in 1592 by one of her 
navigators; and afterwards, in 1764 possession 
was taken of all of them in the name of George 
the ‘Third, then King, by landing on one of them, 
thouch no settlement whatever was made or at- 
le mpted, 
her province of Buenos Ayres to one of these 
islands, took possession of it, settled it, and gave 
itaname. In 1769, a dispute arose between these 
two crowns as to the sovereignty of these islands, 
when this British prinetple of public law was 
again invoked, and Spain, weak and timid Spain, 
had to submit. 

Indeed, sir, her whole history shows that prior 
discovery, even unaccompanied by settlement, 
was, for her, a sufficient ground of title. 

It may be said, sir, that a true exposition of the 
lnw of nations does not sanetion this principle. 
But Great Britain has established it, and the con- 
troversy is with her, and to her it can be applied 
with peculiar and powerful force. She was en- 
abled to write this law with the point of her sword, 
and to interpolate the code of public law in a 
manner to suit herself. In this matter of interna- 
tional law, sir, the great moral law which should 
govern nations as well as individual man, is not 
unfrequently disregarded. With nations, might 
is too commonly regarded as right, and power com- 
pels obedience to the most odious principles, which, 
from the forced acquiescence of the weak, become 
in time to be regarded as fundamental principles 
of international law. No nation, sir, has been 
more uniformly suecessful than Great Britain in 
establishing those principles of international law 
which best comported with her own views of poli- 
ey: and she has defied all nations, not excepting 
our own, sir, In ther assertion and prosecution. 

Apply, Mr. President, this conjoint British and 
American exposition of public law, which I have 
stated, to the Spanish discovery, in a national ship, 
fitted out for the purpose, by Perez in 1774, of the 
Pacific coast of Oregon as far north as the north- 
west point of Washington Island, as claimed by 
the United States, including also Nootka and Van- 
couver’s Island; of Heceta and Quadra in 1775, 
of the mouth of the Columbia river, and of various 
other parts of the coast, as related by Humboldt 
in his ‘* New Spain,”’ (vol. 2, pp. 252, 253;) to the 


fact of an actual Spanish occupation of Nootka || 


from 1789 to 1795, when the Spaniards voluntarily 
abandoned it; and that no British settlement has 
xinee been made there. Apply it to the American 
discovery of and sailing up the principal river by 
Captain Gray in his good ship the Columbia, whose 
name the river bears. Apply itto the prior set- 
tlement by Spain of California and other points of | 
the const of the Pacific, under the orders of the 
Viceroys of New Spain, with a steady and un- 
yielding claim of title from 1774, to the whole coast 
from California to a latitade north of 54° 40’. Ap- | 
ply it to the explorations of Oregon by Lewis and 
Clarke from the head waters of the Columbia to its 
mouth on the line of continuity, and to the Ameri- 
can settlements made in 1809 and 181]—the latter 
being Astoria, at its mouth—and the post on the 
Okanagan, six hundred miles up the river, and 
one on the Spokan, still further advanced, and on 
the Kooskooskee and the Willamette rivers, and | 
to the surrender of Astoria to the United States by | 
Great Britain in virtue of the first article of the 
treaty of Ghent, and without any qualification or 
reservation whatever; and consider that all these 
acts and foundations of title, Spanish and Ameri- 
can, belong to the United States,—and we find our 
title perfect to the whole of Oregon upon those 


principles of public law established by Great Brit- | 


ain herself on the American continent prior to our 
Revolution in 1776, and which she has always 
urged in her own behalf. : 
On England’s own doctrine, sir, have we not 
a perfect title to the whole of Oregon? Have 
we not a perfect right, sir, to apply to her pre- 
tensions there, the test of her own principles? 


|| * dominions of his Britannic Majesty and those of 


If her discovery of the Atlantic coast, and her | 


partial settlements at Jamestown and Plymouth, 
entitled her to claim the whole coast and country, 
and to turn the French and the Dutch out of it—do 
not our discoveries, and those of Spain, which now 
belong to us,on the Northwest coast, and her and | 
our establishments and possession there; (Spain 


Spain, two years after, sent troops from | 


| by these charters west of the Mississippi river, 
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being undeniably the first discoverer, and that 

_ not remotely;) give us a title equally valid to the | 
coast of the Pacific? If the British principle was 
sound in the one case, why was it notin the other? | 
Can this be answered? Or shall it be permitted her, | 
at her own caprice, to change principles she has | 

| established, without resistance, from a Govern- 
ment and Power equal, if not superior, to her 
owner 


think, in the assertion, that from the public law 
in regard to title arising upon discovery, as as- | 
serted by England, she is estopped by her own 
act from claiming any part of the Northwest coast 
between 34° and 62° north latitude. It will not 
do to say, sir, in Opposition to this conclusion, | 
that the limits of the British possessions on this 
continent were confined by the treaty of 1763 to 
the country east of the Mississippi; nor that the 
treaty of peace of 1783, acknowledging the inde- | 
pendence of the American colonies, confined them 
to that river as their western limit. This is no 
answer to the argument, based as itis upon the 
previous act of Great Britain herself, and she now | 


| the opposing claimant; for by the terms of that ac- | 


| knowledement, his Britanic Majesty acknowledges 


| *and for himself, his heirs, and swecessors, relin- | 


** the United States to be free, sovereign, and inde- 
‘pendent States; that he treats with them as such; 


|‘ quishes all claims to the government, property, | 


‘and territorial rights of the same and every part 
‘ thereof.’”’ Although boundaries were established 
by this treaty for the States, yet there was no as- 


by Great Britain to any of the colonies; but all | 


| their ** territorial rights” are preserved to them as 


stated, 


By the colony charter of 1609, Virginia 
had ‘ territorial rights,’’ as against Great Britain, 


on the Pacific coast, comprehending twenty-eight | 


} 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| degrees of latitude; and though she did not claim, | 
as against [rance and Spain, any farther west than | 


| cession of the Ist of March, 1784. 


| by virtue of prior discovery, and of small and de- 
tached settlements made after the lapse of more 
| than a century, claimed a perfect title to, and juris- 
diction over, the vast region stretching from the 


|| seen. 


the Mississippi, she could claim as against Great 
Britain—no treaty or act of hers having restricted 
her western limits in favor of Great Britain. Apart, 
then, sir, from the claims of France and Spain, | 
Virginia claimed rightfully from sea to sea; and | 
_ this title, thus emanating from Great Britain herself, | 
she granted to the United States by her deed of | 


Another view of the question, sir, and aux- 
iliary to this already presented, makes the case 
more conclusive; and it is this: Great Britain, 


Atlantic to the Pacific, including Oregon, and cov- 
ered it with her colonial charters, as we have 


By the treaty of Paris of 1763, before adverted 
to, sir, and by the treaty of peace of 1783, Great 
Britain abandoned her right to all the land covered | 


(which of necessity accrued to Spain as the owner | 
of Louisiana by the secret treaty of 1762,) and of 


_all the country west to the Pacific, including the 


whole of Oregon; because there was no other 
Power then in existence asserting a claim to, or 
which had made a settlement at that time on, that 
coast; and the claim by continuity, extending east- 
ward from the Pacific, and westward from the Mis- 
sissippi, would lawfully cover the whole space. 
This treaty of 1763 was to close a war waged 
for territorial rights, and it was intended “ to re- 
‘move forever all subjects of dispute with regard to 
‘the limits of the British and French territories 
‘on the continent of /Imerica;’’ the secret treaty of 
1762 not being then known, by which Spain had 
succeeded to the rights of France. It was agreed 
by it * that, for the future, the confines between the 


‘his most Christian Majesty in that part of the 
* world, shall be fixed irrevocably by a line drawn 
‘along the middle of the river Mississippi, from 
‘its source to the river Iberville, and from thence, 
‘by aline drawn along the middle of this river 
‘and the lakes Maurepas and Pontchartrain, to the 
‘ sea.’ 

Spain, at the same time, sir, ceded to Great 





|| Britain Florida and all Spanish possessions east 


of the Mississippi; and these parties, by their re- 


'' spective cessions, left the inference, although not | 


[March 2, 


Senate 





| expressed in the treaty, that the territory west of 
| that river remained in the possession of ‘either oy 
| both, France and Spain. The subsequent cession 
| of Louisiana by Spain to France in 1800 enabled 


|| her to cede the same to the United States by the 


treaty of 1803. If not conveyed by that treaty, 


sir, as not within the limits of Louisiana, it was 


within the dominions of Spain; and that Power, 


; || by the Florida treaty of 1819, ceded to us all her 
The views here presented, sir, justify me, I | 


| ** rights, claims, and pretensions”’ to the territories 
on the Pacific north of the forty-second dezree of 
north latitude. 


‘| Mr. President, to say the least of this exhibition 
| of title on our part, a strong prima facie case js 


made out, sufficient, in a court of justice, to put the 
opposing party on his defence; and if he shows jo 
title on his part, a recovery must be had for the 


| premises in question. It is a good title, and must 


| prevail over a party showing and claiming none, 
although in the actual possession; such possession 
being by the consent of the party holding the 
| title, and which the tenant is not at liberty to dis- 
'pute. It is now for Great Britain to show her 
title. We have made out a prima facie case as 
against her, and can recover on its strength, un- 
less some act has been done by us, or by one or 
all of the parties through whom we claim, to defeat 
arecovery. Since this charter of 1609, and the 
treaty of 1763, Great Britain could put forth no 
valid pretension, sir, to any part of this continent 


| west of the Mississippi, unless she can found it on 
| some transaction or treaty subsequent to those 
( || dates. 
| sumed resumption of territory theretofore granted || 


The conclusion is irresistible—there is no 
escape from it: she has given up all the continent 


| west of that river, and can claim nothing there, 
' 


unless on the ground of some subsequent arrange- 
| ment, by which a valid claim has been acquired. 
And this, sir, it is pretended, she has acquired 
by the convention between Spain and Great Brit- 


|| ain, signed at the Escurial on the 28th of October, 


1790, called the ** Nootka Convention.”’ This con- 
vention, allowing British subjects to make settle- 
| ments for trade with the Indians, without any grant 
of soil or sovereignty, it is alleged, changes the 
| position of the parties, and defeats our claim toa 
recovery. It remains to be seen, Mr. President, 
if this is so—if the convention does secure to or 
recognize in Great Britain such a territorial claim 
as will defeat our title. 

The language of the convention, sir, speaks for 
itself. ‘There is not a syllable in it, nor a sentence, 
which can be tortured to convey the idea of a ces- 
sion of soil and sovereignty, or of a recognition 
of territorial or national rights, as pre-existing in 
Great Britain. It secured simply, sir, to the sub- 
jects of both Great Britain and Spain certain priv- 
ilezes on that coast. Look, sir, at the fourth ar- 
ticle of the treaty of 1763 for the terms nations 
use in ceding soil and sovereignty. They are far 
different from those used in the Nootka conven- 
tion. There are words importing grants. 

No terms of grant or cession of any sort being 
found in the Nootka convention, it must be deem- 
ed, like the convention we are seeking to annul 
and abrogate, a mere international arrangement for 
| the purposes of trade, which can have no influence 
| on the question of sovereignty and title. Great 
Britain was seeking no national sovereignty or 
jurisdiction on that coast, but to protect the indi- 
vidual property of her subjects there, and trading 
privileges, ‘for the purpose of carrying on their 
commerce with the natives of the country, or ol 
making settlements there;”? and these subject to 
many restrictions which Spain, as the rightful sov- 
ereign, could alone impose. 

It is difficult, sir, to misunderstand the relative 
position of the two parties to the convention—Spain 
claiming to be the sovereign of the country, and 
Great Britain simply stipulating for the protection 
of the private rights of hep subjects within it, for 
the sole purpose of trading with the Indians on the 
| Spanish coast; stipulations which would be inno- 
cent and admissible if applied this very day 1” 


| the United States. Such a grant would be perfect- 
ly harmless, and would convey to such Power no 
| more, and as much, sovereignty as was conveyed 
| by the Nootka convention. 
Indeed, sir, Great Britain, so late as the 16th De- 
cember, 1826, declared to our Minister that she 
| claims no exclusive sovereignty over any poruon 
| * of that territory ; her present claim, not in respect 





favor of a foreign Power to the Atlantic coast of 
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‘joint oceupancy in common with other States, 


“jeaving the right of exclusive dominion in abey- 


‘to any part, but the whole, is limited toa right of | ‘ were acknowledged in their full extent by Great 


The Oregon Question—Mr. Breese. 


|, § Britain.”’ 


} 


‘ance.”? This, it must be admitted, sir, is a very | 
yague and undefined claim; the convention recog- | 
nising only the right of British subjects to trade | 
with the natives only, and even that subject to re- | 
strictions. Yet Great Britain admits, that whatever | 
the title may have been, ‘either on the part of Great | 


‘ Britain, or on the part of Spain, prior to the con- 
‘vention of 1790, it was from thenceforward no 
‘longer to be traced in vague narratives of dis- 
‘coveries, several of them admitted to be apocry- 


‘phal, but in the text and stipulations of that con- | 


‘vention itself.” 


Why, it may be asked, make | 


such a convention with Spain, if she had no right | 


of soil or sovereignty there; if she was not enti- 
tled, on British principles of public law, to the full 
benefit of all her discoveries and settlements on that 
coast, which she was at so much pains and expense 
to make, through an organized department of her 


Government established for that express purpose? | 


Great Britain, up to that time, sir, had never sent 
outa single ship for any such purpose. 
was a pirate, and navigated the seas for plunder, 
and, instead of a halter, seceived from his sovereign 
knighthood. Cook was sent to discover the much 


Drake | 


wished-for western passage to China, and had strict | 


orders not to take possession of any part of the 
coast already discovered or visited by any Euro- 
pean Power. 


In wninhabited countries he was to | 


erect the proper symbols of possession. He made | 


no discoveries, sir, which had not been made 
before by Spanish navigators, except, per laps, 
the ley Cape. Perez was in Nootka Sound in 
1774, and Bodega y Quadra in 1775 had named 
a mountain under the parallel of 57° Mount San 
Jacinto, which Cook saw in 1778, and called Mount 
Edgecomb. And it may be asked, sir, whose right 
of ‘exclusive dominion”? over this country was 
thus “to remain in abeyance?’’ Did Spain, by 
that convention, agree to anything more than this, 
that whilst the convention existed, her exclusive 
sovereignty and jurisdiction over the country, up 
to the 61st degree of north latitude, which she had 
repeatedly asserted and insisted on before the 
Powers of Europe, and not questioned by them, 
should not be exercised as to the subjects of Great 
Britain? 

This, Mr. President, appears to me to be the 
true meaning and spirit of the convention of Noot- 
ka. Great Britain did not claim the sovereignty; 
the treaty was not made to convey the sovereign- 
ty; it was to re-establish British subjects in the 
possession of such ‘lands, buildings, vessels, and 


merchandise, and other property,’’ of which, it | 


was alleged, they had been forcibly dispossessed ; 
‘or,’ in default thereof, ‘*a just compensation”’ 


to be made to them ‘* for the losses which they had 
sustained.’’? Neither the Message of the King, 


sir, nor the discussions in Parliament, nor the lan- 
guage of the diplomatic correspondence, nor the 
words of the treaty itself, make the least allusion 
to a claim of sovereignty by Great Britain, nor 
toa direct denial of such sovereignty as existing 
in Spain. The debates in Parliament, sir, which en- 


sued this convention, will be in vain appealed to, as 


furnishing any evidence that it was the understand- | 


ing of any British statesman of that day, who took 


ears | 


part in the discussion, that any territorial rights, | 


jurisdiction, or sovereignty, were acquired by it. | 


Besides, sir, whatever it may be, it was extorted 
from Spain whilst under a moral duress. 
not in a condition to resist any demand Great Brit- 
ain, in her arrogant spirit, might choose to make. 
It was an extortion which shocked the moral sense 
of nations. One of the most distinguished British 
historians, in commenting upon this transaction, 
so derogatory to the fame of a great and proud na- 
tion, says: 

“By the treaty of 1763, the river Mississippi, 
‘ flowing from north to south, in a direct course of 
‘fifteen hundred miles, was made the perpetual 
‘boundary of the two empires; and the whole 
‘country to the west of that vast river belonged to 
‘his Catholic Majesty, by just as valid a tenwre as 
‘ the country eastward of the river to the King of Eng- 
‘land. Exelusive of the recent and decisive line 
‘of demarcation, by which the relative and politi- 


She was | 


‘cal rights of both nations were clearly ascer- | 
‘ tained, the Spanish Court referred to ancient trea- | 


‘ties, by which the rights of the Crown of Spain 


After commenting on the offer of Spain to refer 
the matter to any crowned head in Europe, which 
Great Britain refused, and the proceedings of the 
King and Parliament, he says: 

‘No assistance being had from France, Spain, 
‘ yielding to necessity, complied with the harsh de- 
‘mands for restitution and indemnification; and 


‘at length, on the 28th of October, 1790, a con- | 


‘vention was signed at the Escurial, by which 


‘every point in dispute was conceded by Spain. 
‘ The settlement of Nootka was restored, free nav- 
‘igation and right of fishing in the southern Pa- 
cific were confirmed to Britain; a full liberty of 
‘ trade, and even of settlement, was granted to all 
‘ the northwest coasts of America beyond the most 
‘northerly of the Spanish settlements, unaccompa- 
‘ nied, however, by any formal renunciation of their 


. 


‘rights of sovereignty.”’ 


This, Mr. President, is the language of the im- 
partial British historian, Belsham, (vol. 8, pp. 
336-"7,) and clearly shows that no sovereignty 


was acquired by Great Britain over any part of the | 


northwest coast; and such privileges as were actu- 
ally granted, if not exercised by the grantee du- 
ring the continuance of ownership by Spain, (and 


they were not,) would not attach to the territory | 


when out of the possession of Spain. The con- 
vention would not bind the nation to whom Spain 
ceded. It is not a covenant running with the 
land, and to adhere to it through all the mutations 
of ownership. If that country, sir, had become 


| settled after this convention by our own citizens, | 


or subjects of a foreign Power, and they had 
established their independence, the convention 


would have been ipso fucto abrogated, and equally | 


so by a cession to another Power. ‘Take the case 
of Texas, sir, for an example. Whilst an inde- 
pendent nation, she made treaties with several of 
the European Powers. She is now no longer such 


/a nation—she is incorporated into our Union. 


What becomes of these treaties? Are they bind- 
ing upon us? 
I do not so understand it, sir. No more can Great 
Britain claim, that the country upon the northwest 
coast ceded to us by Spain, is encumbered in our 
hands by stipulations which Spain entered into 
whilst she possessed it. 


Can those foreign Powers demand | 
| of us the fulfilment of the engagements of ‘Texas? 


But look, sir, to a part of the letter of Alleyne | 
Fitzherbert, the British Minister at Madrid, to | 
/ the Count Florida Blanca, the Spanish Minister, 

for the true understanding and real view which | 
| Great Britain then entertained of this question. He 
says, in his reply to the count’s memorial, after | 


speaking of the reparation to which England was 
entitled for the violence at Nootka: 

‘‘Finally, as to the nature of the satisfaction 
‘which the Court of London exacts on this occa- 
‘sion, and on which your excellency appears to 
‘desire some explanation, [ am authorized, sir, to 


| ‘assure you, that if his Catholic Majesty consents 


‘to make a declaration in his name, bearing in sub- 


| * stance that he had determined to offer to his Bri- 
| ‘tannic Majesty a just and equitable satisfaction for 
| * the insult offered to his flag, such offer, joined to a | 
‘ promise of making restitution of the vessels cap- | 
'* tured, and to indemnify the proprietors, under the 


‘conditions specified in the official lewer of Mr. 
‘ Merry, on the 16th of May, will be regarded by 
‘his Britannic Majesty as constituting in itself the 
‘ satisfaction demanded; and his said Majesty wiil 


‘accept of it as such, by a counter declaration on 


| ‘his part.’ —(dppendix, vol. 8, page 33.) 


Florida Blanca made the required declaration, 


which Fitzherbert accepted by his promised coun- | 


ter declaration. And now, sir, what does this Brit- 
ish historian say of the whole proceeding? Hear 


| him, sir: 


‘But though England, at the expense of three 


'¢ millions, extorted from the Spaniards a promise 


‘ of restoration and reparation, it is well ascertain- 
‘ ed—first, that the settlement in question never was 


‘restored by Spain, nor the Spanish flag at Noot- y land shall be placed on the footing of the most fa- 


‘ka ever struck; and, secondly, that no settlement 
‘ has ever been subsequently attempted by England 
‘on the California coast. The claim of right set 
‘up by the Court of London, it is therefore plain, 
‘has been virtually abandoned, notwithstanding 


‘the menacing tone in which the negotiation was | 
| ¢condueted by the British administration, who can- 


ul 
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| * not escape some censure for encouraging these vexa- 


* tious encroachments on the territorial rights ef Spain.”’ 
ag we pp. 40, 41.) 

Vhat, then, Mr. President, becomes of the ter- 
ritorial claims of Great Britain upon the northwest 
coast; since, whatever they may have been * prior 
‘to the convention of 1790, they were from thenee- 
‘ forward no longer to be traced in vague narratives 
‘ of discoveries, several of them admitted to be apoc- 
* ryphal, but in the text and stipulations of that con- 
‘vention itself’? and they of the character | have 
shown them to be, on the authority of her own 
historians and her own published documents ? 

_And, sir, it may be observed here, that if these 
views of that convention are erroneous, and that 
England did actually acquire, or procure the recog- 
nition of, territorial claims there by this conven- 
tion, then, sir, it may well be insisted such claim, 
or title, or whatever it may be, enured, on prin- 
ciples of natural equity and justice, to us as her 
assignee, through Virginia, of the whole country. 

But, sir, this convention being of the character I 
have stated it to be, a mere international arrange- 
ment for trading purposes, ona remote coast, was ab- 
rogated, on principles of British law—and | prefer 
appealing to that in a controversy of this nature— 
as pronounced by one of her most distinguished 
ministers and statesmen, Lord Bathurst, in the 
negotiation of 1815 between England and the Uni- 
ted States, respecting the Newfoundland fisheries. 
He said ‘‘Great Britain knows of no exception 
to the rule that all treaties are put an end to by a 
subsequent war between the same parties.” The 
war of 1796, between Spain and Great Britain, 
abrogated this convention therefore, and it has 
never been renewed. No subsequent treaty be- 
tween those Powers can be shown, which, in its 
terms, or by its spirit and intention, renews this 
convention, 

‘The mode, as practised, sir, by those very Pow- 
ers, of renewing a treaty afier a war, is by an ex- 
press recital and renewal of it by date, or particular 
description and confirmation. The second section 
of the treaty of Paris of 1763, so often referred to, 
sir, shows the mode in which Great Britain and 
Spain and France renew treaties. It is in this 
form: ** The treaties of Westphalia of 1648; those 
‘of Madrid, between the crowns of Great Britain 
‘and Spain of 1667 and 1670; the treaties of peace 
‘of Nimeguen of 1678 and 1679; of Ryswick of 
‘ 1697; those of peace and of commerce of Utrecht 
‘of 1713: that of Baden of 1714; the treaty of the 
‘triple alliance of the Hague of 1717; that of the 
‘quadruple alliance of London of 1718; the defini- 
‘tive treaty of Vienna of 1738; the definitive treaty 
‘of Aix-la-Chapelle of 1748; and that of Madrid 
‘between the crowns of Great Britam and Spain 
‘of 1750; as well as the treaties between the crowns 
‘of Spain and Portugal of the 13th of Mebruary, 
‘1668, of the 6th of February, 1715, and of the 
‘12th of February, 1761, and that of the [1th of 
* April, 1713, between France and Portugal, with 
‘the guaranties of Great Britain, serve as a basis 
‘and foundation to the peace and to the present 
‘treaty; and for this purpose they are all renewed 
‘and confirmed in the best form, as well as the 
‘ treaties in general which subsisted between the high 
‘ contracting parties before the war, as if they were in- 
‘serted here, word for word, so that they are to be 
‘ exactly observed for the future in their whole tenor,”’ 
&e. 
This, sir, is the rerular mode of reviving treaties 
which have been abrogated by a war—not by si- 
lent inference, but by express recognition and enu- 
meration; for in this mode all doubt and uncer- 


| tainty as to the intention of the parties is removed. 


The treaty of Madrid, of 1814, did not, nor was 
it intended to, revive the Nootka convention, or 


, any commercial treaty or international arrange- 
_ment which war had terminated, except those re- 


lating to commerce between Great Britain and Old 


| Spain, not including her American colonies or dis- 


tant possessions; for one clause of that treaty stip- 
ulates, if the trade is opened to her colonies, Eng- 


vored nation in respect to it. How, then, it may 
well be inquired, can “the text and stipulations of 
the Nootka convention,”’ which did not, virtually, 


| grant anything to Great Britain, but merely permit- 
' ted British subjects to settle for trading purposes 


upon the northwest coast, and did not even grant 
to them the fee simple of their settlements, be now 
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regarded as such a foundation of title in Great Brit- | 


ain as eee her in demanding of us, who have || 


succeeded, by fair purchase, to all the rights of 
Spain, a division of the country? With equal 


propriety, sir, might a tenantat will, or at suffer- | 


ance, who has occupied the premises of another | 


under a license unmolested for a series of years, 
demand of the proprietor, on receiving a notice to 
quit, a partition of the farm, or the occupied field. 


insist, therefore,'sir, in view of all these facts, | 


arguments, and inferences, that Spain had not en- 
cumbered her title before she passed it to us. It 
was not affected b 
and our title through Spain is therefore * clear and 
unquestionable,”’ 

I insist, also, Mr. President, that there is great 
propriety and manifest a in according to 
Spain all the benefits of these principles of British 
juw to which I have referred, and which Great 
Britain had forced all nations to acknowledge; be- 
cause Spain had, for many years, made it a prom- 
inent feature in her policy to originate, and at great 
eXpense promote, voyages of discovery through- 
out the whole extent of the northwest coast. So 


| right of sovereignty resided in the United States. 


the convention of Nootka, | 


important, sir, was this object in her view, and so | 
deeply was it ingrafted upon her auanes that she | 
| 


erected a distinct department, (called the Marine 
Department of San Blas,) purposely to conduct ex- 
plorations and surveys of the northwest coast of 
America, She made, sir, all the most important 


discoveries on that coast, and named its rivers, | 


bays, eapes, and headlands, and followed up her 


discoveries by such settlements as were suited to | 


her then condition; or if no settlements followed, 
continual claim was made, which no nation ques- 
tioned. 
entitled to the benefit of this as claimants under 
Spain of that very title which these acts of hers 
originated ? 

As to the true exposition of the public law, sir, 
upon the question of title arising from discovery 
only, nothing conclusive can be urged. We 
have seen, sir, how Great Britain has under- 
stood and enforced it. It cannot be contended, sir, 
in any view of the question, that a nation is bound 
forthwith to follow up a discovery by settlement. 


And why, sir, | would ask, were we not | 
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ain can now repose on no other right than that, | 
gratuitously, without any equivalent whatever, | 
granted to her subjects by the convention with | 
us of that year, and indefinitely continued by the | 
convention of the 6th of August, 1827; for by the | 
conclusion of the former treaty, she considered 
and treated that of 1790 with Spain as a nullity, | 
and, thus regarding it, it follows, as a necessary 

and inevitable consequence, that, as by her own ac- 

knowledgment we were the party in possession, the 


Should it be necessary, Mr. President, to adduce | 
strong circumstantial proof of the conscious want | 
of claim of Great Britain to any part of the north- | 


_ west coast south of 54° 40’, derived from whatever | 


of the 28th of February, 1825, more than ten 


_lying between 54° 40' and 56° of north latitude. 


_ tensions to interfere with the territory of the Uni- | 


_ to prevent such interference (so far as she could 


oy 


| States, so recently acknowledged by herself, under 


As to that, her condition, the exigencies of the || 
State, must be considered; but she must do some | 


act which will be notice to the world that she is 
determined to appropriate the discovery to herself. 
What particular act this shall be, is not settled. 
it must, in the nature of the subject, depend on very 
many cireumstances—no invariable rule can be ap- 
plied. Yet some act must be done, evincing this 
design of appropriation; but at what time, must 
always be an open question, 
to notify the world of her intention as any other 
nation, that is certain, which had originated dis- 
coveries, 


Spain did as much | 


: : , 
Another view of this convention, Mr. President, | 


as a foundation of claim by Great Britain, may 
with propriety be urged. Whilst it was, as now 


alleged by Great Britain, in full force, why did she, || 


in ISLS, before we had acquired the Spanish title, 


_ ness of the superior title of the United States to that 


‘the entire Spanish title, rather than to the tame | 
| submission of a nation 
_extensive than that of 


|| tween Great Britain and Russia did not affect any | 
| conflicting claims as between Great Britain and 


ae ; ; 
but the value of this suggestion will be properly | 
appreciated, sir, when it is considered, that in the 

| 


| whatever of Great Britain to any part of that terri- 


voluntarily enter into the convention with us on the | 


20th of October of that year, so inconsistent, as it 
is, with her engagements with Spain under the 
Nootka convention? And why did she not base 
her pretensions at that time, as she does now, on 
its **texts and stipulations,’’ and not on ** vague 
narratives of discoveries, some of them admitted to 
be apocryphal?” If she really believed the con- 
vention of Nootka was in force at that time, it is 
incomprehensible that she should not have urged 
it. By neglecting to do so, sir, these inferences 
are fair and rational: Ist. That Great Britain no 
longer considered it in existence or binding upon 
her; otherwise, she could not have violated her ob- 
ligatuons to Spain, by covering the same ground 


in a treaty with another Power. 2d. That, by. 


transferring her obligations from Spain to the Uni- 
ted States, Great Britain thereby acknowledged a 
right in the United States, oe of Spain, 
as eXisting in virtue of our well-known prior dis- 
covery, exploration, and settlement. his con- 
vention of K 

1818 to be extinct an 1a 
an element in the controversy, by our own Minis- 
ter in 1824, who brought it forward under instruc- 
tion from his Government. 


ootka, supposed by Great Britain in | 
not alluded to, was made | 


‘Thus forbearing, sir, in 1818, to present her | grees Oser 
claims under the Nootka convention, Great Brit- |; hundred individuals, and, on the principles of con- | 


_on the part of Great Britain existed. A nation of || 
her power would scarcely have been treated with | 


self in 1824 as possessing any right over the terri- 


source she may now choose to select, it may be | 
found, sir, in the most solemn and imposing form. 

By the convention between the United States and | 
Russia, made on the 17th of April, 1824, it was 
agreed that she should make no settlement south 
of 54° 40’ north latitude, and we none north of 
that parallel. It is a fact, in the history of that 
transaction, that it was contemplated to have, at | 
that time, a joint convention between England, | 
Russia, and the United States; but after the an- | 
nunciation by President Monroe of the non-colo- 
nization principle, in regard to this continent, it | 
was veuamieal. and separate conventions were | 
framed. Great Britain being thus aware, sir, of 
this arrangement between us and Russia, and |, 
wishing to secure the sovereignty and possession | 
of a part of that coast, entered into negotiations || 
with Russia for that object; and by the convention 


months after the date of the convention between | 
the United States and Russia, Great Britain ac- 
cepted a stipulation restricting her to the coast 


In thus accepting, sir, this restriction on the south, 
either Great Britain tacitly relinquished any pre- 


ted States, or the Russian Government undertook | 


do it by treaty) with the rights of the United 


the solemnity of treaty forms. ‘The former is to | 
be presumed, sir, rather than the latter; and a mag- || 
nanimous spirit would attribute such acknowledg- 
ment by the British Government to a conscious- 





territory above all other nations, we having then 


ossessing a power more | 
ome in the plenitude of | 





her glory. 
It may be said, sir, that the arrangement be- | 





the United States to any territory south of 54° 40’; 
negotiations between the United States and Russia 
no notice was taken by either party of any claim | 


tory; which, it is not to be supposed would have || 
been the case, had any known, well-founded claim | 





so much indifference, not to say disregard, by the | 
other contracting parties. ‘ 
Moreover, sir, had Great Britain considered her- 


tory south of 54° 40’, or had she considered herself || 
as having ** a claim not in respect to any part, but 

to the whole, limited to a right of joint occupancy || 
in common with other States, Yeaving the right of do- 1 
minion in abeyance,”’ it is not to i imagined, as || 
observed by the present distinguished Envoy of || 
Great Britain to our Government, (in speaking of || 
the pretensions of Spain to the same territory,) that || 


_ Great Britain ‘* would have passively submitted || 


* to see the contending claims of [Russia] and the | 
* United States to a portion of that territory the sub- || 
‘ject of formal diplomatic transactions between | 
‘ those two nations.”’ 

It was important, sir, to the interests of the United 
States that an arrangement of this kind should be 


tile of Spain, as Russia had eight establishments 


/ on that coast of very considerable antiquity at 58 


| 
| 
made with Russia after we had succeeded to the | 
| 
| 


and 59 degrees north latitude, composed of several 
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tiguity and continuity, might well have claimed a 
more southern boundary ; and she was the only Pow. 
er whose tet so om we might have found dificy); 
to resist, being coterminous with us in our exten. 
sion north on the same principle of continuity; fo, 


ene 


| it is admitted, sir, on all sides, that the claim of 


Spain to Nootka at 49° 30’ is good, by virtue of 
her settlement there, made in 1789. Russia, then, 


extending south from 59°, and the United States 
_under Spain, north from Nootka, would bring the 


line very near the parallel of 54° 40’, which these 
parties did in fact establish. 

Believing, Mr. President, the grounds set forth 
to be conclusive of the title of the United States to 
the territory in question from latitude 42° to 540 
40’ north, I do not deem it necessary to enter into 


-a discussion of many considerations pertaining to 


the case which have been brought to our view by 
the able efforts of distinguished diplomatists,  [; 


| may, however, sir, not be inappropriate, as in close 
| connexion with this subject, and as having a favor- 
| able bearing upon our title, to notice the just re- 
_marks of Lord Bathurst, in his communication to 


our Secretary of State of the 30th of October, 1815, 


| discussions being then pending as to the effect and 
|, operation of the treaty of Ghent, but a short time 


previously concluded: 

** Tt will not be denied,’’ he said, ‘* that the main 
‘ object of the treaty of Ghent was the mutual res- 
‘ toration of all territory taken by either party from 
‘the other during the war. As a necessary conse- 


© quence of such a stipulation, each party reverted to 
_* their boundaries as before the war, without reference 
‘to the title by which those possessions were acquired, 


‘ or to the mode in which their boundaries had been 
‘ previously fixed. In point of fact, the United States 
* had before acquired possession of territories asserted to 
* depend on other titles than those which Great Britain 
‘ could confer.”’ 

Again he says: ‘* It is justly stated by the Amer- 
‘ican Minister, that the United States did not 
‘need a new grant of the boundary line. The war 
‘did not arise out of a contested boundary; and 
‘Great Britain, therefore, by the act of treating 
‘ with the United States recognised that nation in its 
‘ former dimensions, excepting so far as the jus belli 
‘had interfered with them; and it was the object 
‘of the treaty of Ghent to cede such rights to ter- 
‘ritory as the jus belli had conferred.”” 

These remarks, sir, applied to the condition of 
the question concerning the territory of Oregon, 
will be seen to have a peculiar and powerful force. 

The jus belli, sir, had given to Great Britain the 
American settlement of Astoria at the mouth of the 
Columbia river—the symbol of our sovereignty 
and title there—the rightful possession of which 


| had been acquired by us previously, and rested on 


** other titles than those which Great Britain could 
confer.’’” The main object of the treaty of Ghent 
was, ‘* the mutual restoration of all territory taken 


4 either party from the other during the war.” 
Th 


e United States claimed title to the whole terri- 
tory in virtue of discovery, exploration, and settle- 
ment, in their own right, and by cession from 
France; and ‘ without reference to the title by 
which it was acquired,’’ they reverted to the right 
as it existed before the war. Before the war, sir, 
we had exclusive possession of the territory of 
Oregon—of distinct parts in the name of the whole. 
By the war we lost it; and by the unconditional 
surrender of this part, on the 6th of October, 1818, 
without any reservation whatever, we were from 
that moment, again in legal contemplation, in the 
exclusive possession and became sovereigns de fac- 
to if not de jure, of the whole country claimed; the 
British Government, through their authorized func- 
tionary, admitting, “‘ in the most ample extent, our 
right to be reinstated, and to be the party in posses- 
sion while treating of the title.” Great Britain is 
estopped from denying our right to be in posses- 
sion by her own acknowledgment; she cannot now 
contest it. This right of possession, sir, we now, 
and from thence, have wholly enjoyed; and we 
cannot be deprived of the right, except by force or 
by a voluntary cession on our part. Having thus, 
sir, our sovereignty acknowledged, fourteen days 
after the restoration of Astoria, on the 20th of Oc- 
tober, 1818, without any equivalent whatever—wn- 
less the concessions in the first article of the con- 
vention of that date were intended by the high 
contracting ies as an equivalent—we agreed 
with Great Britain, that this territory ‘shall, to- 
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‘wether with its harbors, bays, and creeks, and | 
- the navigation of all rivers within the same, be free | 
‘and open for the term of ten years from the date | 
‘of the signature of the present convention, to the 

‘ vessels, citizens, and subjects of the two Powers; 
‘it being well understood that this agreement is 
‘not to be construed to the prejudice of any claim 
‘which either of the two high contracting parties | 
‘may have to any part of the said country, nor 
‘shall it be taken to affect the claims of any other | 
‘ Power or State to any part of the said country; | 
‘the only object of the high contracting parties, in | 
‘that respect, being to prevent disputes and differ- 
‘ences among themselves.’’ _ 
This convention, sir, it will be perceived, ad- | 
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exclusion of our citizens. It seems to me, there- || 
fore, sir, the advantages being all on the side of 
Great Britain, unless we give the notice, unless 
we express a desire to terminate the convention, it , 
will never be terminated by Great Britain. Notice 
will never come from that side, sir. She has all 
she desires, as things now stand, and has, there- 
fore, no stimulant to act. She will not take the 
initiative. She does not desire to be remitted to 


| her original barren pretensions; whilst we en- 


mits no claim on the part of Great Britain to a foot | 


of territory there—no sovereignty, no right of soil, 
no territorial jurisdiction whatever, It is a mere | 
easement granted to Great Britain for the sole pur- 
pose of preventing disputes and differences between 
the parties through collisions among their citizens | 
and subjects, and originated in motives of policy. 
British traders, after the capture in 1813, sought | 
the country in great numbers, enriching themselves | 
from its wild productions, with whom our own | 
citizens, dined by the same object, might come | 
in collision, from which angry disputes and na- 
tional difficulties might ensue. It was deemed pol- | 


itic, sir, under such circumstances, to license this || 


use of the country for ten years, as it was not then | 
needed for any national purpose, or expected at 
that day ever to become an important appendage | 
toour Union. I shall not say, sir, that this con- 
vention was not a wise arrangement at the time it 
was entered into. No right in Great Britain is | 
acknowledged by it. ‘There is no such idea in any | 
art of the instrument; no recognition expressed o1 
implied of a right in Great Britain to any part or | 
the country. And at that time, too, sir, we had 
not the Spanish title upon which to repose, nor in 
other respects were we then ina condition to assert 
more resolutely than we did our right as against | 


Great Britain, independent of the title of Spain. || 


It was, perhaps, sir, sufficient for us at that time || 
to have our right of possession acknowledged by 
that Power. ‘The ten years being about to expire, | 
the term was indefinitely extended, very unwisely || 
I think, sir, in view of our then altered circum- || 
stances, by the convention of the 6th of August, | 
1827, which we now seek to abrogate; and when || 
abrogated, we are for the third time in the exclu- |! 
sive possession of the country as its legitimate | 
sovereign; a trespass upon which, wilfully, and by | 
force, by any other Power, would be an act of war, || 
to be treated accordingly. Having the right to be | 
the party in possession, on the admission of Great | 
Britain through Lord Castlereagh in 1818, that | 
right must necessarily be exclusive. Great Brit- | 
ain will have no right to occupy any part of the 
a for if we are of right the party in posses- 
sion, she cannot be there except wrongfully. Such | 
subjects of a foreign Power as shall choose, after | 
that event, to remain in the country, would neces- 

sarily become subject to our laws and jurisdiction; | 
and on taking the oath of allegiance, would share 

with our own citizens all the benefits of our na- 


tional liberality , as grantees of lands, and participate | | 


in the advantages humanity derives, of whatever 
country or creed, from our much-cherished and | 
free institutions. 

I think, sir, the time has arrived when this con- 
vention should be terminated; and I had hoped we 


At present, sir, although we have the acknow- | 
ledged right of possession to the territory of Ore- 
gon, in the greater part of it,—in all of it north of | 
the Columbia river, except a small American set- | 
tlement at Bulfinch's Harbor, Great Bri'ain, by 
her subjects and her chartered power, is in the 
actual and exclusive possession. So exclusive 
was this possession, that the northern bank of 
that river was known and called the “ British | 
side,” and the opposite bank the ‘American side.”’ 
Our own citizens, Mr. President, derive no benefit | 
whatever from this convention; all the advantages | 
are on the side of British subjects; and we, at the | 
Same time, the true owners of the whole coun- 


| we are at once enabled to exercise, in the fullest 


| there are strong indications of a desire in several 


| grow in beauty and expand in strength, and, de- | 


flourish with it in undying verdure. 


|| under Providence, in our own power, and we en- | 
|| counter a most weighty and fearful responsibility, | 


| prosecute, and establish by force of arms, and by | 


| 
| 


try. This being the case, sir, unless we take some || 


decided action in order to obtain, on our 
exclusive possession which belongs to t 


pot, that | 
e right, | 


| difficulties will so grow up and thicken, that a war 


| ed, and, in the end, 
would have voted upon the proposition, without | 


debate, with great unanimity and. promptitude. |) 


' | will force her, sir, to acknowledge her own doc- 
they will continue to derive these benefits, to the © 


counter no danger, by reposing upon a title ‘ the 
best in existence.’’ And, as was said the other 
day by the Senator of Massachusetts, [Mr. Wes- 
STER,| it cannot give offence to Great Britain, be- 
ing but in accordance with a treaty stipulation; and 
I will add, sir, she would have no right to demand 
the reason for such action on our part, nor would 
we have the right to ask of her the reasons should 
she choose to give the notice, but receive it in amity 
should it come from that Power. This convention, 
sir, is an obstacle in our path of progress, and we 
must get rid of it. So long as it exists, we can do 
nothing effective; we cannot extend our laws in 
their most ample scope over the country for the 
protection of our citizens there; we cannot erect 
means of defence or of refuge; we cannot make 
grants of land in fee to the settlers who are now 
there in thousands, reposing with confidence upon 
the firmness and justice of a Government they 
dearly love; in short, sir, we can do no effective act 
whilst the convention exists. By abrogating it, 


extent, any act of sovereignty we may desire—it 
will restore us to freedom and enable us to pursue 
such a course for our own interest as we may 
choose, in our wisdom, to adopt. If we do not 
take this course, if we do not give this notice, if we 
allow things to remain as they are, there is mani- 
fest danger, before the lapse of many years, that 


may be the result; or else, that a country, favored 
by Providence beyond almost all others in all the 
great essentials of human happiness, and so neces- 
sary to us in an enlarged view of our future des- 
tiny, ae become, by our unpardonable neglect, an 
independent nation under some foreign guaranty, 
and possessed of elements and a position well cal- 
culated to annoy and embarrass us hereafter. Sir, 


quarters that such should be its destiny. It is the 
opinion of gentlemen of great intelligence, high 
character and influence, that it is not possible that 
Oregon should long continue to be an appendage 
of our Government, but must be independent. 

I think differently, sir, if we do our duty. I | 
think, as it is an integral and most important | 
part of our empire, we should be awake to its 
preservation. If we are mindful of this germ 


shores of the Pacific, if we nurture it and cherish | 
it, as it should be nurtured and cherished, bestow- 
ing upon it our kind, protecting care, it cannot but | 


riving its sustenance from the parent stem, will | 


It ea upon ourselves, whether this coun- 
try shall remain with us or not. Its destiny is, 


if by any supineness, timidity, or want of resolu- | 
tion on our part, its ae shall be jeopard- || 
ost to us forever. 

If it was proper, sir, in the nascent state of the 
Atlantic colonies, for Great Britain to assert, and | 


arguments from the cannon’s mouth, the principles 
she did establish for the extension of her territory ,— 
how much more proper and necessary is it for ys, 


which || 


miles but by minutes, with our teeming millions on 
the vast plains of the West, in reach of the Pacifie— 
many thousands of whom have gone to settle upon 
its shores and upon the fertile banks of its rivers— 
that the full benefit of this principle of British law 
should be claimed by us, and we be as ready and 
as willing to aed tx it, even unto war, as she 
was, with ouraid,against France. And why should || 
we hesitate to take the initiative of measures which 


| 


' 


rine? The judgment of the civilized world will || 


| within the limits of their charter. 


-mue I | spondence with the British Colonial Secretary of 
_ sir, in this our age, with all the improvements in || 


| mechanical philosophy and the arts, b 
| space is annihilated and distance measured, not by 


| *the Rocky mountains an 
' © manent establishments on the coast, sixteen in 
| * the interior country, besides several migratory 
' © and hunting parties; and they maintain a marine 
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be pronounced against her should she disavow the 
doctrine, and the sin of a war, should one follow, 
will lie heavy on her soul. 

Relying, Mr. President, on the principle of pub- 
lic law, as to territorial rights, taught us on the 
Heichts of Abraham and on Braddock’s field, Great 
Britain will have no reason to complain if we urge 
them against her, who originated them and gave 
them currency. And, sir, when Oregon shall be 
filled with our people, (as it soon will be if this Gov- 
ernment is true to its own interests,) no apprehen- 
sions of any foreign intruder, under what flag so- 
ever he may seek to make his entrance, need be en- 
tertained. It is our true policy, then, sir, to give 
the notice, and assert and maintain the principle of 
British law which England is estopped from de- 
nying, and which establishes our title to the Rus- 
sian line. If, however, sir, | could be made to be- 
lieve that the effect of the notice would be, as has 
been intimated, to place our Government in a posi- 
tion to compromise our undoubted nght, upon any 
other line south of that, | would vote against it, 
and fall back upon the ‘masterly inactivity ’’ of the 
Senator of South Carolina, [Mr. Catnoun,} as the 


| wisest policy, and leave to time to accomplish the 


great object to which the whole American heart is 
so earnestly and truly devoted. But, sir, I have 
full faith in the prudence, firmness, and sagacity of 
the Executive, and do not anticipate any such ca- 
lamitous result. I do not suffer myself for a mo- 


ment to believe that he will violate his published 


ledges. No,sir; [ have implicit faith in him, and 
that he will so act on this nad on all other great oc- 
casions, in which the interests and honor of his 
country are involved, as to command the unqual- 
ified approbation of those who have raised him to 
his present elevated position. 

Considering, sir, the contiguity of Oregon to 


| our western settlements, and as the only vent, 


westward, of the vast surplus productions of the 
rich basin of the Mississippi to the shores of Asia 
with her millions of inhabitants, and its accessi- 
bility by railroads from the Atlantic States, bring- 
ing them also into close proximity to the same 


| great markets; and considering, also, that our re- 


public opens her a domain to the over-popu- 
lated countries of Europe, and offers to all who 
may seek it cheap fee-simple farms, and the full 
enjoyment of our free insututions, we cannot be 
charged, sir, in desiring to possess Oregon, with 
selfish or ambitious views, or with a spirit of mere 
territorial aggrandizement; but the impartial and 
the just will see in it a desire only to extend more 
widely the area of human freedom, and diffuse 
more broadly the means of human happiness—as 


| an extension, sir, of that grand theatre, on which 
| God, in his providence, and in his own appointed 


| time, intends to work out that high destiny he has 
| the enterprise of our people has planted on the | 


assigned for the whole human race. 

But, Mr. President, it is said the difficulty must 
be settled by negotiation. The notice, sir, will not 
p event negotiations; on the contrary, it will stim- 
ulate the parties to bring all differences growing 
out of this controversy to a conclusion. There 


are many things to negotiate about, sir ; many im- 


portant questions and interests which are fit sub- 


| jects of negotiation; and among them are those 


rtaining to the Hudson’s Bay Company. And 
Tien sir, that all the difficulty, or nearly all, 
which surrounds this question, so far as Great 
Britain is concerned, is the obligations she is under 
to that corporation, growing out of the renewal of 


| their charter in 1838, for twenty-one years, in 
| which, by the way, sir, the privilege was reserved 


to Great Britain to grant, for the purpose of settle- 
ment or colonization, any of the lands comprised 


In the corre- 


|| State, which led to this renewal, sir, the company 


urge, as a reason for it, that ‘* they have succeeded, 


|‘ aftera severe and expensive competition, in estab- 
| * lishing their settlements, and obtaining a decided 


‘ superiority, if not an exclusive enjoyment of the 
‘ trade; and that they nee the country between 
the Pacific, by six per- 


‘ of six armed vessels, one of them a steam-vesse}, 
‘on thecoast.”” They also speak of their large 
farms, and of other projects, having reference to 
an export trade, and the settlement of their retired 
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servants in the country. All these things, sir, su- | a proposal to arbitrate, and an acceptance, presup- 
perinduced by the act of Great Britain, tend, no | pose a right exists to a part of the country, which 
doubt, to embarrass her, as she may, in justice, be we deny. Where a right to coterminous terri- 


compelled to answer, over to that company, for tory is admitted to exist, but the boundary un- | 
any injury that may result to it from a surrender | defined, it may be proper, in such a case, to re- || 


of her pretensions to the country. fer the matter to mutual friends, to establish the 

Now, sir, it would be manifesuly proper for the | line of boundary. That was the case in regard to 
two Governments to confer together on these mat- | our northeastern boundary, and it was referred to 
ters, to negotiate about them, and perhaps, sir, it | the King of the Netherlands; and he, instead of 
might be found to be expedient to indemnify this | attending to the terms of the submission, and fol- 
company for their outlays there, and concede to | lowing the highlands, assumed the valley of the St. 
them the use of the Columbia river for a few years, | John’s river as the true boundary; which satisfied 
to facilitate their exit, with their property, from neither party. But, sir, it is unnecessary to say 
the country, and as auxiliary to winding up their | anything about arbitration, as the Government has, 
affairs. So far as these and kindred matters are in the most decided manner, rejected the propo- 
concerned, sir, | hope negotiation will go on, but | sition; and there is no wish, I am sure, on the part 


am utterly opposed to it, if it is to involve a ces- | of this country, that it should be accepted at any || 
sion of any portion of the country to Great Britain. | future time. Whilst negotiating, sir, in 1818, upon |, 
lam opposed to that, sir, and will never sanction | this very question of Oregon, then called * the set- || 
such an act by my vote. A nation, sir, submit- tlement on the Columbia river,’ a reference of it to |, 


ting to & negotiation which shall end in compromis- the Emperor of Russia was in contemplation. The 
ing a claim so valid as ours, by yielding upa part, action of our Government then, sir, upon the sug- 
when it has strength enough to preserve the whole, | gestion, was not different from the present. Ina 


does, in my judgment, an —— wrong, despatch from our Secretary of State, (Mr. Ad- | 


and becomes dishonored, not only in the estimation | ams,) of the date of July 28, 1818, to our negotia- 
of its own people, but of the world, I will never | tors, (Messrs. Rush and Gallatin,) I find the fol- 
consent to it, sir, let what may happen. lowing passage, which | will read for the benefit 


But it is said, sir, the matter should be referred of the Senate from the 4th volume of American | 


to arbitration, and that such a mode is in strict State Papers, title *‘ Foreign Relations,”’ p. 377: 
conformity with the law and practice of nations in “The expediency itself of submitting questions 


like cases; and our Government is censured, sir, | ‘ of territorial rights and boundaries, in discussion | 


for not accepting a proposition of this nature, |‘ between two nations, to the decision of a third, 
when lately tendered by the British Envoy. The | ‘ was wnusual, if not entirely new, and, should 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Carrrenpen] said ‘the contingency occur, will probably encounter 
the other day, that he did not know what right | ‘ difficulties of execution not foreseen at the time 
we possessed to exalt ourselves above all law | ‘ when the stipulation was made of resorting to it. 
heretofore recognised amongst nations, and to say |‘ The subjects in controversy are of a nature too 


that our territorial disputes are to be placed above | ‘ intricate and complicated, requiring, on the part of | 
all arbitration; and then, with great emphasis, | ‘ the arbitrator, a patience of investigation and | 
remarked, “ what a glorious homage would this || ‘ research, historical, political, legal, geographical, | 
* Republic render to its own best principles by ac- | ‘and astronomical, for which it is impossible to | 


‘cepting the arbitration of a tribunal composed of |‘ conceive that the sovereign of a great empire 
‘men distinguished only for their talents, knowl- | ‘ could personally bestow the time.” 

‘ edge, science, and moral worth.”’ Sir, I should be This, sir, was American doctrine then, and it is 
very much opposed to submit a question of territo- | correct. Mr. Adams was right. Questions of this 
rial right to any Power on earth, orto any board of | description should not be submitted to a foreign 
civilians, in whatever form it might be proposed. | Power, for the reasons giving by him, and those | 
There are, to my mind, sir, insuperable objections | have given—that there 1s no power existing to en- 


to it, and it does not seem to me to be practicable | force the award, and if one of the parties does not | 
according to the proposition of the Senator. Leav- | choose to abide by it, it can only operate to produce | 
ing out of view all others, there is one fatal ob- | the conflict which it was the object of the arbitra- | 
jection to such a proceeding, and that is, the par- | tion to avoid. While speaking of this subject, sir, I | 
ties cannot be compelled to abide by the award; | wish to notice the peculiar phraseology of the let- | 
there is no power by which it can be enforced, | ter of the British Minister conveying the proposal, | 


Instead of settling the question finally, it might | to the rejection of which so much exception seems 
render it more complicated than before; and in the || to have been taken. In his note of the 10th Janu- 
event of a refusal by one party to stand by the | ary last, to our Secretary of State, after alluding 
award, war most probably would ensue. Suppose | to the rejection of his first proposition, as contain- 
the Columbia river, sir, should be declared by the | ed in his note of the 27th of December, for a refer- 


arbitrator as the line, in conformity with the Brit- | ence of the question * of an equitable partition of | 


ish proposition: can any one believe this Govern- || the territory,” and the objections of our Secretary 


ment or country would abide by it? If a mon- || to it, he says: 
arch is made the arbitrator, we would have his pre- 


mitting the question to one of his Ministers, or See- | ‘ munication 1s, to ascertain from him whether, 
retaries, or Chiefs of a Bureau; and in either case, | ‘ supposing the British Government to entertain no 


we would have no personal knowledge of some of | * objection to such a course, it would suit the views ' 


the parties by whom the award is to be made. | ‘ of the United States Government to refer to arbi- 
‘The arbitrators, whoever they might be, would | ‘ tration, not, as has already been proposed, the 
not be required to be governed by the right of the | ‘ question of an equitable partition of the territory, 
case, nor by the strict law of the case; nor would | ‘ but the question of title in either of the two Pow- 
they be thus governed. Other principles—con- | ‘ers to the whole territory, subject of course to 
siderations of expediency, suggestions of policy, | ‘the condition, that if neither should be found, in 
and, withal, a desire to give each claimant some- || ‘ the opinion of the arbitrator, to possess acom- 
thing—would naturally influence them. Sir, this | ‘ plete title to the whole territory, there should, in 


Administration could not stand a single moment | ‘ that case, be assigned to each that portion of terri- | 
before the American people, if, by its act, by re- |‘ tory which would, in the opinion of the arbitra- | 


ferring a question of this nature to the decision of | ‘ ting Power, be called for by a just appreciation 
a board of arbitrators, the entire control of the | ‘ of the respective claims of each.”’ 

Pacific coast, and of the commerce with China, | Now, sir, it will be perceived, here is no dis- 
and the foreign export and import trade of the | tinct proposition to refer the question of title at 
western States now opening to them with the east, | all: he merely inquires, Supposing Great Britain 
shall be lost to them. No Administration could | should entertain no objection to refer the question 
survive a surrender of such important prospective || of tle to arbitration, what would the Government 
interests. Arbitration, sir, is out of the question. | of the United States be willing todo? It would 
in controversies between individuals submitted to | have been proper, in my judgment, to decline a 
arbitration, the arbitrators are known to the par- reply to a proposition presented in such a form, 


ties, and a power is vested in the courts to enforce t 
obedience to the award; but there is no tribunal to | question of title. It is a ‘ fishing” question. A 
compel obedience between nations. The whole || hypothetical case is presented, which our Govern- 
thing is surrounded by difficulties. Besides, sir, i ment might well refuse to entertain, and made 
there is really nothing here to arbitrate about; for |! subject to the condition, on the happening of a 


‘*'This premised, the object of the undersigned | 
judices to encounter, and ineur the risk of his sub- | ‘ in addressing to Mr. Buchanan the present com- | 


as it was not a definite proposal to submit the | 
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|| tory. Sir, we do not desire a division of the terri. 
tory. Iam instructed, and feel pleasure in acting 
up to those instructions, to oppose by m vote a 
surrender of any portion of territory rightfully be. 
longing to us through the instrumentality of arbj- 
tration by crowned heads, or a board of civilians 

or by negotiation in any form. I would advise 
| negotiation, sir, as I have already said, in regard 
| to all other matters growing out of this question, 
'or with which it is legitimately connected; and 
| should be disposed to be liberal. I would grant 
| to the Hudson Bay Company, which has so much 


| contingency, of an equitable division of the ‘at, 


| at stake, certain privileges for a limited period. | 

would do nothing that is unjust, nor advise it to 
|| be done; and, in taking a retrospect of our past 
| history, sir, I believe the greatest enemy of repub- 
| lican principles cannot point his finger to a single 
_ act of national injustice committed by us. It may 
_be said, to the glory of the American name, that 
/ not asingle act in our whole career can be found, 
by our most unscrupulous enemy, calculated to 
| stamp injustice upon our national character. We 
have never done injustice; we have always sought, 
| in our national conduct, in all our difficulties and 
embarrassments, to carry out the golden maxim, 
** Do unto others as ye would they should do 
| unto you.” Our reputation, in this regard, is pure 
|| and unspotted, sir; and I desire to keep itso. | 
wish to do nothing bordering even upon the con- 
fines of injustice; and therefore, sir, if the Hudson 
| Bay Company have important interests there— 
| and that they have, I am free to admit—and the 
| British Government is responsible to them for any 
injury which may result, in consequence of any 
disposition of the country policy may require Great 
Britain to make; and if, in order to carry on their 
| trade a few years longer, and settle their affairs, 
they should desire the use of the river for a short 
— I would concede it to them most cordially. 

would afford them every facility for closing up 
their affairs, and leaving the country to our exclu- 
sive jurisdiction; but to no division of the territory 
‘could I ever consent. We all recollect, sir, that 
memorable display of the wisdom of Solomon— 
| the case of the living child claimed by two mothers 
| —and the exhibition of true parental affection on 
that occasion. She who consented to the division 
of the child was adjudged not to be the true parent, 
and the real mother was restored to her own. So 
itis, sir, with the true friends of Oregon: the 
cannot consent to a division of the child of their 
love. If England is the true parent, give it all to 
| her, sir. We cannot consent to a division of the 
| territory, either by the Columbia river, or the 
| forty-ninth parallel. And here, Mr. President, I 
must be permitted to say, ‘* more in sorrow than 
| in anger,’’ I regret, as a friend of the Executive, 
| that he felt himself bound to offer to Great Britain 
the proposition to divide the territory on the forty- 
ninta parallel. 1 think, sir, the error, on his part, 
_ consisted in this: that he did not consider it a new 
| question, so far as he and his Administration were 
_concerned. In my judgment, sir, so fur as he was 
concerned, it was an entirely new question. And 
why, sir? Because, at the convention which as- 
sembled in May, 1844, to nominate candidates for 
President and Vice President, to be supported by 
the party to which he belongs, a delegate of the 
| State of New York offered the following, among 
| other resolutions, which was unanimously adopt- 
ed, as a principle of action and of union. Here it 
is, sir: 

“* Resolved, That our title to the whole of the ter- 

‘ ritory of Oregon is clear and unquestionable; that 
‘no portion of the same ought to be ceded to Eng- 
‘land or any other Power; and that the re-occupa- 
'*tion of Oregon and the re-annexation of Texas, 
‘ at the earliest practicable period, are great Amer- 
‘ ican measures, which this convention recommends 
‘to the cordial support of the Democracy of the 
* Union.” 
| Now, sir, on these great ‘*American measures,” 
| then for the first time adopted as such, we went 
|| before the country. The present Executive was 
'| the candidate of the party that avowed this right 
| and title to the whole of the territory of Oregon. 
Oregon was the watchword throughout the whole 





i} 
| length and breadth of the land. It was not con- 
| fined to the west or southwest; but in the north- 
| ern, middle, and throughout all the States, it was 

the rallying ery. Oregon and Texas were one and 
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undivided. The Executive was elected by the aid 


of this measure; and to what did he pledge himself || 
on the eastern portico, before his assembled fellow- | 
citizens, in his Inaugural Address to them and to 


the country ? Mark his language, sir: 


«« Nor will it become in a less degree my duty to | 
all constitutional means, | 
‘the right of the United States to that portion of 


‘assert and maintain, b 


‘ our territory which lies beyond the Rocky moun- 
* tains. 
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Our title to the country of the Oregon is | 


«clear and unquestionable;’ and already are our | 
« people preparing to perfect that title, by occupy- | 


«ing it with their wives and children.” 


Such, sir, was his explicit and frank declara- | 
tion, in accordance with the public judgment of | 


the country; such was his pledge. 
elected as friendly to a series of measures, of 
which the entirety of Oregon was one; and thus 


Te had been | 


The Oregon Question—Mr. Breese. 
Mr. President, let us inquire what will be the 
state of things after the nouce is civen, and the 
twelve months have expired. What wil follow, 
sir? If British subjects remain in the territory, 
they will, necessarily, become subject to our laws, 
as they are now in every other part of the United 
States in which they may happen to be. That, 
sir, will be their condition—that will be the effect 
of the termination of the convention; for we would 
be at once remitted to our right of possession, 
which must necessarily be exclusive, placing us 
in the actual sovereiguty of the country. ‘That 


| we can maintain that position is very certain. 


There need be no apprehension, sir, if notice be 
given, and the measures recommended by the 
President carried out, and emigration encouraged, 


|| that any act of violence on the part of Great Brit- 


it became, in my opinion, as to him and his Ad- | 


ministration, an entirely new question. 
had before, Mr. President, been an element in 
any political controversy, and his Inaugural Ad- 
dress prefigured to his constituents what his 


It never | 


course would be, when called to act upon the) 
question. In his Message delivered to Congress at 


the present session, he does not depart from the 


ground he then assumed as to the right, but “ in| 


‘ deference alone to what had been done by age 
« decessors, and the implied obligation which their 
‘acts seemed to impose,’’ and not considering it a 
new question, he made the proposition. Again, I 
say, sir, I regret the President took that view of 
the subject, and offered a proposition so well cal- 
culated to embarrass his friends in different parts 


of the country, and who had united in condemning | 
those predecessors for making a similar offer. But | 


the proposition was made and rejected by Great 
Britain, withdrawn by our Government, and is no 
longer binding. 


The President tells us, with his | 


conviction that no compremise which the United | 
States ought to accept can be effected, ‘‘ the pro- | 


‘ position of compromise, which had been made 


‘and rejected, was, by my direction, subsegently | 
‘withdrawn, and our title to the whole Oregon | 


‘ territory asserted, and, as is believed, maintained 
‘ by irrefragable facts and arguinents.’’ He then 


recommends giving the notice to terminate the | 


convention, and says: ‘* At the end of the year’s 


* notice, should Congress think it proper to make | 
‘provision for giving that notice, we shall have | 


‘reached a period when the national rights in 
‘ Oregon must either be abandoned or firmly main- 
* tained. 
‘out a sacrifice of both national honor and inter- 
‘est, is too clear to admit of doubt.’? Again he 
‘says: ** Oregon is a part of the North Aj» erican 
‘continent, to which it is confidently affirmed, the 
‘ title of the United States is the best in existence.” 

To understand, sir, what is meant by our na- 
tional rights in Oregon, which cannot be abandon- 
ed without a sacrifice of both national honor and 
interest, we have only to recur tu the passage first 
above quoted. We there find that it is to the 
whole Oregon territory, our title to which is main- 
tained ‘by irrefragable facts and arguments.” 
Under these full and patriotic declarations, the coun- 
iry can repose, sir, with perfect confidence; enter- 
taining no apprehensions that their President will 
swerve from them in the slightest particular, now 
that the honorary obligation is fully discharged. 

The recommendations of the President, sir, 
should be carried into effect. 1 hope they will be 
by the unanimous vote of the Senate. I should 
rejoice to see entire union upon them. In cases of 
this kind there should be no party divisions; party 
should have no existence; it is not now a party 
question. By reference to the vote in the other 
House, it will be seen that party lines were not 
observed, and I hope it may be so here. 

Even, sir, if the very objectionable resolutions 
offered by the Senator from Georgia (Mr. Co1- 
auitt] should receive the assent of the Senate, I 
should still feel assured, having so much confidence 
in the wisdom and firmness of the Executive, that 
whatever compromise he might be compelled, un- 
der the terms of it, to offer or accept, it would not 
be such an one as would involve a cession of any 
part of the territory, because, sir, he is fully com- 
mitted to the nation to maintain its right to the 


That they cannot be abandoned with- | 


whole territory, and to preserve unsullied the na- | 
tional honor, and he feels the responsibity of that | 


position, 
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| opposed, she has never persisted. 


ain will take place; because, in addition to other 
considerations, we have her unqualified admission, 
that we have the right of possession, and any act 
of encroachment on her part would be entirely un- 
authorized and unjustifiable, and which she would 
not hazard, as it would be an act of war. She 
cannot now gainsay that admission. She cannot 
abridge it, and while it remains, she would have 
no right to interfere with our exclusive possession. 
The question then will be, sir, shall we maintain 
this right, fortified by the admission of Great 
Britain herself, and reposing upon a title so clear 
and unquestionable as ours is shown to be, by 
force of principles which she has herself establish- 
ed, or shall we abandon it? I cannot think of it 
fora moment, sir, as it would be a wilful and 
wicked abandonment “ of our own self-respect and 
our national honor.’’ <All we have to do, sir, in 
this and every other emergency, is, to pursue the 
path of duty and honor, lead where it may. After 
all we have said and done, sir, it would, in my 
judgment, be highly derogatory to our national 
character to recede a single inch from the position 
we have assumed, fortified as it is by the clear 
right of the case, sanctioned by the common judg- 
ment of the whole country, and taken with delib- 
eration. 

But it is said, sir, Great Britain will not reeede— 
she will not yield her pretensions, and war may 


| come; and this seems to be the opinion of the 
, Senator of Michigan, [Mr. Cass. 1 


cannot 
undertake to say, Mr. President, what England 
will do when the crisis comes; but this I think I 
can say, that her history shows that in almost 


| every case threatening a controversy with us, in 


which she has been firmly met and resolutely 
To instance no 
other examples: at the time we acquired Louisiana, 


did she not object, and protest, and threaten? She 
was then at war with France, and might, by belli- 


gerent capture, have added that rich province to 
her Crown; but we pursued the even tenor of our 
way, kept our object steadily in view, and in spite 
of enemies at home and abroad, consummated the 
act: and what was the result? So in regard to our 
proceedings towards Spain, before the Florida 
treaty. She charged us with a desire for territorial 
aggrandizement; she protested against our right to 
take possession of that part of it we claimed; yet 
we pursued the course policy and justice to our- 
selves dictated—placed at the disposal of the Ex- 
ecutive means adequate to the exigency of the 
case, and we heard no more of British interference 
or opposition. Sv in regard to the surrender of 
this very territory, under the first article of the 
treaty of Ghent. Tor three years she raised difli- 
culties, coined objections, and postponed the exe- 
cution of a positive treaty stipulation; but we were 
firm and importunate, and were reinstated in our 
possession. And it is only necessary for us, sir, 
in this case, to be firm, calm, and prudent, demand- 
ing nothing but what is exactly right, and mani- 
festing a dispesition to do full justice, and there is 
no danger of a controversy. 


But, sir, if we adopt a timid policy; if we betray 


a weak and vacillating purpose; if we hesitate,—we | 


run the hazard of bringing upon us the very calam- 


| ity we seek to avoid. Great Britain understands 


this well. She knows our history. She knows 
we are as firm and unyielding as any nation can be 
with the right on our side, and that we have never 


| persisted in the assertion or maintenance of wrong. 


All we have to do, then, in this crisis, is, to main- 
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| tain this firm and decided position; and my life on | 
it, she will not involve her country and this in the ' 
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calamities of war for Oregon. Sir, Great Britain 
is not prepared for a war with us. She never was 
in amore precarious condition than she is at this 
moment; not from internal decay, perhaps, sir, but 
from the circumstances of her position, and without 
a ftriend inany one of the nations of the earth, Sne 
is, too, at this moment embarking in a bold, and 
to her dangerous, experiment—no less, sir, than a 
radical change in a policy to which she has ad- 
hered, with such pertina “Aty,y since the revolution 
of 1688. Her success, sir, in this experiment, she 
must know and feel, depends in a very great degree 
upon the mainte.ance of amicable relations with 
this country. We have been, and now are, her 
best customer, and it is not to be presumed she 
would attempt such a change, with her best eus- 
tomer in arms against her, ‘That would be fatal, 
suicidal. 

The controversy will never be prosecuted to a 
war by Great Britain, under the circumstances in 
which she is placed, unless we manifest timidity 
and indecision; and if it should, sir, | cannot think 
she could do us any very great injury. | have re- 
flected a good deal upon this subject, and | cannot 
for my life, sir, see how she can infl 
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any permanent injury, while she is exposed to 
that hazard from us by the very nature of her sys- 
tem. We might lose some merchant ships, and a 


vessel of war or so; but her own commerce would 
be more crippled than ours. We could carry ona 
war of ten years with less injury to us than to her. 
Our condition is vastly different now from what it 
was when the war of 1812 was declared. Then 
our population was small, our internal commerce 
nothing. Now we have facilities of approach trom 
the seaboard into every part of the country, near 
20,000,000 of people, and an internal conmerce 
fifteen times as great as our foreien, which we 
could fall back upon, and verify the fact, that we 
ean live and flourish without any foreign com- 
merce. These make our position more favorable 
for a war than that of Great Britain; besides, so 
tur as the great staple of her manufactures, cotton, 
is concerned, she is almost wholly dependent on 
us. She cannot procure from India and Egypt 
enough to keep her spindles employed three 
months; and unless she draws her supply from us 
through neutral ports, she must be broken up. 
‘Taking this single consideration into the account, 
the prospect of inevitable ruin to her, keeping 
her condition in other respects in view, is alarm- 
ing’ indee d. This vrreat Staple contributes so mic h 
to the support of her population, and is so impor- 
tant an element of her commercial and internal 
prosperity, that it will always operaic, whilst we 
control its production, as bond and security from 
her that she will keep the peace. It is most man- 
ifestly, sir, her interest not to go to war, and she 
will make great sacrifices to avoid it—every sacri- 
fice short of national honor, which, so far as she 
is concerned, is not involved in this question, 
Seeing, as she does, this territory filling up by our 
own citizens; that it is contiguous territory, and 
the only outlet westward for the great valley of the 
eee to the markets of Asia, and entirely 
detached from all her colonies in either hem- 
isphere, and that it can be to her but a barren pos- 
session, the sacrifice in yielding peaceably her pre- 
tensions to any part of it, accompanied by those 
friendly arrangements to which L have alluded, will 
bear no comparison to that we should encounter 
by an abandonment on our part. 

And, sir, it will not be England alone which 

will be engaged in this war, should one befall us. 
The people of Europe have the spirit of rev- 
olution and reform raging within them, only sup- 
pressed by the strong arm of power. It is the 
policy of thrones and dynasties to prevent a war 
with us. Ifa war does come it will be a war of 
systems—not for Oregon; and in such a war, so 
sure as the red man fades away before the advance 
of civilization, so sure will those thrones and 
dynasties fall before the advance of republican 
srinciples. No, sir; Europe will not sufler Eng- 
[nnd to war for Oregon with us. The great free- 
trade interest alone, now promising to be in the 
ascendant in England, will have power sufficient to 
prevent a war, and will prevent it at every sacri- 
fice. 

I have not been able to see, sir, how a nation so 
politic as England is, can hazard a war, in her 
present condition, provided the matter is managed 
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by us, as it should be, (we doing nothing calculated 


to irritate, and manifesting a just and liberal spirit || 
towards her,) with becoming firmness. If war does | 


grow out of this question, Mr. President, it must 
be commenced by England—we will not take the 
initiative in that. But, it is said, sir, we must so 
manage the matter by negotiation, compromise, and 
acquiescence, in the demands of Great Britain, as 
not to force her to this alternative; for it is said, sir, 
if war does ensue, we will lose our foreign trade, 


he visited by all its accumulated horrors and cal- | 


ninities, and that we would be broken down in 
our finances, as the Senator of South Carolina 
{Mr. Carnoun] said a few days since. If these 
are proper considerations, sir, and to be used as 
arguments on such a topic, the duty of maintain- 
ing national rights would be at an end. Such ar- 
uments persuade us to surrender them up quietly 


to any arrogant demand or baseless pretension, if | 


made by a formidable Power, lest, by resisting, 
we should be subjected to loss and injury. Such 
reasoning, Sir, puls A stop, at once, to the assertion 
and maintenance of any right, no matter how im- 
portant. Much as | detest war, sir, and would 
earnestly seek to avoid its consequences could it 
be done honorably; much as [ should deprecate an 
inerease of the paper system which might ensue,— 
I would greatly prefer them all, to a surrender, 
under existing cireumstances, of any portion of the 
Oregon territory. ‘There is nothing that can grow 
out of a war that my State would not be willing 
to endure, in preference to the surrender of any 
part of it—nothing, whatever, sir. Tor, so far as 
we are concerned, the point of honor is involved. 
We have been told, sir, time and again, if we do 
assert our title, and take measures to maintain it, 
war will follow; and again and again are we re- 
minded of the magnitude of England’s power, and 
of our own unprepared and defenceless condition. 
Sir, I have said I did not believe a war could do 
us much injury—certainly not so much as it would 
England. She has no internal commerce to fall 
back upon to sustain her—no internal resourees— 
all is seattered over the face of the earth. With 
us, it is wholly different. We possess all the 


varieties of soil and climate, well adapted to the | 


most profuse production of all necessary articles 
of consumption ; a population possessing every 


kind and degree of skill, enterprise, and pursuit; | 


with an internal commerce spreading over more 


than three thousand miles of territory—amounting | 


annually to many hundred millions of dollars, with 
the most perfect facilities by railroads and canals 
to accommodate it, which would not only sustain, 


-but enrich the whole country, and verify the fact, 


as I have before said, that we could live and pros- 
per, independent of all foreign nations. We would 


discover that our prosperity does not depend on | 
the accidents of foreign commerce, or on the unruly | 


polities of Europe. ‘This commerce between the 
States, sir, is, without its restrictions, like that be- 
tween so many foreign and distinct nations. Com- 
pare our situation in this regard, with those Euro- 
pean States having hut little foreign commerce, and 
none internal, estimated by ours; they seem to pros- 
per, sir, under burdens and exactions far heavier 
and greater, even in a time of peace, than ours 
could be in war. Situated as we are now, sir, if 
we have not the ability to sustain a war, it seems 
to me that no nation on the faee of the earth ever 
had or ever will have that ability, 

As to ** breaking down our finances,”’ sir, and 
the evils of the paper-system, which it is thought 
will necessarily follow a war, this will be but tem- 
vorary, and ean be greatly modified by wise legis. 
ation. There is nothing, sir, in this view of the 
subject calculated to inspire alarm, or make us hes- 
itate in defending all our rights. We have now, 
sir, in the country about $100,000,000 of specie, 
which, in the event of war, would remain in the 
country, as there would be no use for it to pay bal- 
ances abroad, there being no foreign trade. This 
would be a basis for safe issues, according to the 
modern science of banking, of three hundred mil- 

lions of dollars. Treasury notes bearing no interest, 
and receivable by the Government for all dues, 


would be at par for all Government payments, and | 


being in demand to pay taxes, would not fluctuate 


very much in value in the market. Such a system | 


might be made to work quite safely, sir, during a 
war, but should terminate with it, or before our 
revived commerce created a balance of trade 
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The Oregon Question—Mr. 
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against us. As to the taxes, sir, do the people || boats with armaments on board, will enable us to 
not pay now, indirectly, through the operation of || put afloat a more efficient navy than Great Britain 
our tariff laws, more than they would have to pay | ever possessed; and for shipping crews, patriotisiy 
directly by taxation? If they have no taxes to || would re the place of the press-gang. 
pay in the shape of duties, as they would not, If you will look, sir, at the list of the British 





} 

| 

| 

; 
m case of war, they would be better enabled to | navy, you will find that many ships named in i: 
pay those which should be levied by taxation |, are not seaworthy, and cannot be made so; many 
to support a war waged in defence of national |, of them are old ships, ships engaged in the battles 
rights and national honor. A war with all the ca- | of Trafalgar and the Nile ; they are now old hulks, 

lamities attendant upon it, such as they may be, } unfit for service. 

would not be barren of benefit. It would unite our | Mr. J. M. Crayton desired to correct the 
people more closely than they are now united, | honorable Senator in one or two particulars. He 
would increase their energies, and, by calling into | did not say that we were the weakest nation, nor 
exercise the sterner virtues, lead, in the end, to a had he endeavored to place the strength of Great 
vast increase of our power. We are becoming, || Britain in a striking light before the Senate. He 
sir, too effeminate, luxurious, and extravagant; | had merely stated the relative naval power of this 
all these tendencies would be checked by a war: || country and England, in reply to the remarks of 
| the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. Atuen.] He had 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, said nothing to disparage our own naval force, but 
Wears yet a precious jewel in its head.” he had thought it proper to correct some state- 
And as for a speedy recovery from the ill effects | ments of the gentleman from Ohio in regard to the 
of a war, sir, no nation on the globe possesses half |; naval power of England. And he had done so 
the recuperative energy that ours possesses. This || from facts then in his possession. Since he had 
our history proves. ho believes, sir, that the || made that statement, he had seen a still later au- 
late war was of any injury to us? Though many || thority, disclosing more particular information as 
fell—though much blood was spilt—our foreign || to the naval power of Great Britain than he had 
commerce broken up, and all industrial pursuits || been in possession of at the time he had the honor 
crippled and damaged, and not one object attained |, to address the Senate. He stated at that time that 
for which the war was declared and waged at so |) England had 671 ships, carrying an armament of 
much expense of blood and treasure, who can || 16,272 guns. By the latest official documents re- 
doubt that it was of immense service to us, weigh- || ceived by the last steamer, I perceive, so much has 
ing all these against that one item which it gained || She increased her naval power within the last quar- 
for us—the respect of all other Powers, and the || ter, that she has now 17,772 guns in her navy. 
high exaltation of our national character? And we || This isa great increase, and this has been effected 
recovered from its effects in a few years, and with | in the last quarter of the last year. The number 
renewed life and vigor have since pursued our || of her war-steamers, according to the account we 
glorious and successful career. | were in possession of when he last addressed the 
The Senator from Delaware, sir, [Mr. J.M.Cxay- | Senate, was 98. He perceived by the documents 
TON, | took oceasion, in his remarks upon these res- | lately received that there were now 121. He had 
olutions, to contrast our naval force with that of | also stated that her military marine amounted to 
Great Britain, and read to the Senate a prepared | 40,000, and he did say, too, in reference to the 
statement of her military and commercial marine. || commercial marine, to which the Senator from lI- 


“ Sweet are the uses of adversity ! 





| phia, are larger, 


3ut the Senator did not seem to recollect that the 
number of vessels of war possessed by a nation is 
no criterion by which to estimate its power. Eng- 


land has many ships of war, sir—she has the | 


wooden walls, but has she the sinew and muscle 
with which to man them? Can she get the men? 


I recollect reading last summer, sir, in a British | 


magazine, an article upon the defences of Great 
Britain, and, among other things, the condition of 
her navy, both as to the materiel and the personnel, 
in which it was stated that Captain Lushington, 
one of the most popular officers in her navy, had 
great difficulty, and had been unable up to that 
time, to ship a crew for the steamer *‘Retribution.”’ 
Now, sir, with this fact in view, I would ask that 


Senator, how it is in the power of Great Britain to | 


man one half of the vessels on that formidable list 
he presented to the Senate, even by resorting—as 
she certainly would resort—to the press-gang? She 
cannot man them, sir. The Senator showed, sir, 
by his statement, that in proportion to our com- 
merce, as compared with that of England and some 
of the minor Powers of Europe, we had fewer 
guns for its protection than any of them; but the 


Senator did not seem to consider the capacity of | 


this nation to arm itself on an emergency, and he 
left the inference very fair that he believed ours 
was the weakest naval power on the globe. I 
think, sir, a little consideration of, and examina- 
tion into, elements of naval power will serve to sat- 
isfy every Senator that we have the capacity to put 
afloat, in a very short time, a more powerful navy 
than Great Britain ever possessed. It cannot be 
denied, sir, that we are capable of constructing ves- 
sels with more rapidity, and with better equipment 
and sailing qualities, than any other nation; and if 
war comes, instead of finding us unprepared in 
this arm of annoyance and defence, we should be 
found, in a few months, the best prepared nation in 
the world. Itistrue, sir,of national vessels, we have 
but seventy-six, all told, but we have a commercial 
marine unsurpassed byany. All our packet ships, 
sailing from the — of New York and Philadel. 


ers, and capable of carrying more guns and sustain- 


| linois had now alluded, that ours was about equal, 
_ or perhaps a little inferior to that of England. But 
| the recent information showed that that estimate 
| was somewhat erroneous, or at least that their 
|| commercial marine had increased since the former 
| statement. 
‘| The tonnage, foreign and coastwise, of the Uni- 
| ted Kingdom of Great Britain, at the close of the 
|| year 1838, was 2,420,759 tons. The same state- 
‘|| ment is made by McCulloch, title * British Em- 
| pire,’? and by Baron Charles Dupin, in his ‘ Pa- 
| rallele des Trois Principales Marines de l’ Univers.”’ 
|| A rare work, very recently published, and re- 
|| ceived within a few days past at the Treasury, 
| (McGregor’s Commercial Tariffs, &c.,) referred to 
_and relied upon in the Secretary’s report this day, 
|| brings down the information on the subject as late 
‘| as the 31st December, 1844, at which time it ap- 
i| pears that the whole tonnage, foreign and coast- 
|| wise, of the United Kingdom, was 2,994,166 tons; 
|| which, added to that of Guernsey, Jersey, and 
| Man, (50,226 tons,) makes the whole tonnage of 
all, by the latest returns received within the last 
week at the Treasury, 3,044,392 tons. 
The Secretary’s report states the tonnage of the 
| United States, on the 30th June, 1845, at 2,416,999 
1 tons. This was the amount stated by Mr. C. in 
|| his speech of the 12th ultimo, on the Oregon _ 
tion. He then estimated the tonnage of the Uni- 
| ited Kingdom, &c., at 2,420,759 tons, which was 
according to the latest returns to be relied on at 
_ the time. : 
| By the latest ‘List of the British Navy,” it 
appears that there has been a very extraordinary 
| increase of the naval power of England within the 
| last quarter of the year 1845. He (Mr. C.) stated, 
_in the debate on the 12th ultimo, from the best 
‘information to be then had, the whole number of 
|| guns in the British navy at 16,242. ‘That state- 
| ment was founded on the then latest returns of the 
| British navy. The official list received by the last 
‘steamer now shows the number of guns to be 
| 17,772, exclusive of the armament of the sailing 
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etter fitted, stauncher, better sail- || packets. It is certain that the British navy has 


{| greatly increased of late. Mr. C. stated, on the 


ing their recoil, and resisting an enemy’s broadside, } same occasion, the number of English war steam: 
than our second-class frigates were in the last war, || ers, by the only official list then to be ooneet 
or could soon be made so by additional bulwarks, 

the work of a few weeks. , 


ships armed and fitted, to say nothing of our steam- 


| on this side of the water, at 98. The late intelli- 


hese, with our whale || gence shows that this number has been increased 
team. |" within the last quarter to 12]. Mr. C. observed 
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in his speech of the 12th ultimo, in reply to Mr. | 


Auien, that he had carefully avoided overrating 
the British power. His estimates were correctly 
predicated on the very best information to be had 
at the time he spoke, and he had rather unde: rated 


the British and slightly overrated our own naval | 


power. He stated the number of guns in our navy 


at 2,352; the number is, I now learn, precisely | 


2,329. The important result of this interesting in- 
quiry into the relative naval and commercial power 
of the two countries is almost precisely the same 
as stated by Mr. C. Great Britain appears, by 
the Secretary’s report, to have about 600 guns for 
every 100,000 tons of commerce; we have only 96; 
while France has 1,046; Holland 683; Sweden and 
Norway 394; Turkey 1,223; Denmark 703; Portu- 
val 798; Austria 321; and Russia far more than 


any other nation, in proportion to the amount of | 


her commerce to be protected. We are behind all 
other civilized nations in this respect. We have 
less protection for the same amount of commercial 
wealth than any other people, and we must double 
our navy before we can stand on a respectable 
peace establishment, if we are to measure our own 
by the standard which regulates the other navies 
of the world. 

Mr. Breese. The Senator’s statement confirms 
what I said, sir; for it does represent his own coun- 
trv as the weakest naval Power on earth; it shows 
that even the minor Powers of Europe have more 
guns in proportion to their commerce than we have. 
And it confirms another statement I made, sir: that 
Great Britain cannot man her guns. She has, sir, 
it seems by the Senator’s showing, 17,722 guns in 
her navy; and as ten men are required to each gun, 
she should have 177,220 men; whereas the fact is 
she has but 40,000. 

sut, sir, this inequality is not the point. The 
question is as to the capacity of this nation to arm 
for a contest; and, in this particular, that of Great 
Britain, vast as it may be, is still inferior to ours. 
She does not possess the elements of preparation 


and combination we do, and in these respects we | 


are the strongest naval power on the globe. Look 
at one fact, sir, in proof of what individual enter- 
prise can do, in building steam-vessels. 


In 1834, | 


when the whole steamboat tonnage of the British | 


empire did not exceed 82,000 tons, that in the Mis- 
sissippi valley alone amounted, two years ago, to 
125,000 tons, or one-third more than that of the 
whole British empire. Compare the capacity of 
Great Britain with that of the United States to pre- 
pare a military marine. Sir, there is no compari- 
son. We have forests, which she does not pos- 
sess—we have all the materiel, the personnel, and 
the skill. Our skill in naval construction is un- 
equalled. She has never possessed such ships as 
our line packets; she has never yet approached us 
in the construction of steam-vesscls, in beauty, 
swiftness, and capability. We have constructed 
them to run twenty-seven miles in the hour—a 
speed never yet attained by any British steamers, 
and never will be, unless our models are adopted. 
In every particular—I have not the ability now to 
go into the details—in every particular, we have 
immense advantages over her, in the possession of 
the elements of defence and assault, which can soon 
be worked up into effective means. Our capacity, 
sir, to put the country in a state of naval defence 
is decidedly greater than hers. 

But, sir, as signs of approaching war, the great 
military and naval preparations in which Great 
Britain is engaged, and of which we have heard 
so much, are referred to: and to what do they all 
amount? I have said, sir, I did not believe Great 
Britain would go to war for Oregon, and I consider 
these preparations no indication of such a purpose. 
She makes periodically a survey of her marine, 
examines and repairs her dock-yards, cuts down 


large vessels into razees; and it is a part of her sys- | 


tem. She has been, and is now, busily engaged 
in fortifying the more exposed points of her coast, 
but the reason of that was well known. All this 
activity, to which the attention of Senators and the 
country has been directed, commenced before the 
Oregon question had assumed its present important 
and interesting aspect; at least before it had become 
such a prominent question between the two Gov- 
ernments as it now is. Before the President’s In- 


augural was delivered, sir, the British Premier, on | 


the 14th of February, 1845, in presenting the an 
nual estimate of expenses, declared he should ask 


The 


a vote to increase the navy; and the reason he as- 
signed was, that Great Britain had then three ad- 
ditional naval stations to maintain: one on the coust 
of Africa, one in China, and one in the Pacific: and 
that they would require an increase in the naval 
force of four thousand men, and for the navy and 
ordnance an additional sum of £1,000,000. He also 
a oa an increase of the steam navy, and, as 
1e declared, not for any purposes ofa war of ag- 
fression, but in consequence of the extension of 
their commerce in all parts. He said, “ We do 
not propose this increase from any apprehension of 
war, (hear, hear,] or with any view whatever to 
aggression.’? [Loud cries of hear.) 

All this was before Oreron had become a prom- 
inent topic, and may be traced to the pamphlet 
‘On the State of the Naval Force of France,” put 
forth in May preceding, by the Admiral Prince de 


| Joinville, and the publication of Thiers, going to 


show that a descent by Napoleon upon the Eng- 
lish coast was seriously contemplated from Bou- 
logne, and would have been carried into effect but 
for accidental causes. This pamphlet pointed out 
the weakness of the defences of the British coast 
opposite France, and insisted, in case of a war, an 
army from France might easily make a sudden de- 
scent upon England, and this through the agency 
of steam. Steam, sir, has placed those great Pow- 
ers on more equal ground. Brest, canable of con- 
taining fifty war steamers of the first class, is 
only one hundred miles—a few hours run—from 
the coast of Cornwall. Dieppe, Boulogne, Ca- 
lais, and Dunkirk, though smaller ports, are from 
sixty to twenty-four miles only from the shores 
of Sussex, Kent, and Essex. With that immense 
control of men which France possesses, and with 
war steamers, what is to prevent her from repay- 
ing the visit England made to her capital thirty 
years ago, or of ravaging her coasts, unless ade- 
quate fortifications, either fixed or floating, and a 
suffisient military force, be raised to prevent a land- 


|ing? The Duke of Wellington himself, in his evi- 


dence before the Committee on Shipwrecks, raised 


| by the House of Commons, says: ‘*In the event 
| © of a war, I should consider that the want of pro- 


‘tection and of refuge, which now exist, would 
‘leave the coasts of England opposite to those of 
‘ France in a very precarious situation.”? ‘These 
forts now erecting might protect the points where 
they shal] be built; but they do not insure the safe- 
ty of England, because the power, certainty, and 
celerity of steam, enables France to choose her 
own point of debarkation and attack. Wind and 
tide are not to be waited on. Steam has revo- 
lutionized the science of naval warfare, rendering 
comparatively ineffective the immense sail-navy of 


England for defence; at the same time increasing | 


the effectiveness of a small steam-navy at least 
fourfold—it unfits, sir, the tacties and stratecy 
of past times for the present, and makes France, 
hy her proximity, a most dangerous neighbor. 
When it is considered, sir, that she has, in addition 
to her force of 80,000 men in Algiers, a standing 
army, well disciplined and equipped, of 350,000, 
with magazines and arsenals filled to repletion, 
and all munitions of war on hand, besides near- 
ly a million of militia, and a well-drilled nation- 
al guard in all her provincial cities and towns, 
it is very easy to believe, in the present state of 
improvement in the means of warfare and approach, 
Great Britain would be alarmed: hence her past 
and present activity. Her insular position, sir, is 
no longer her sure protection. Her popular na- 
tional air— 
“ Britannia needs no bulwarks, 

No towers along the steep; 

Her march is o’er the mountain wave 

Her home is on the deep,” 
is now no longer true, sir. She does need those 
‘‘bulwarks,”’ and at a vast expense she is build- 
ing *‘towers along the steep;’’ and they all had 
reference—not to us, sir, but to her dangerous 
neighbor and hereditary foe. She has to oppose 
to this tremendous power of France,’ a standing 
army of 130,000 men, 80,000 of whom are scatter- 
ed abroad over the world, 22,000 are in Ireland to 
keep down the commotions of a people waiting 
their *‘ opportunity,’ when England’s “* necessity” 
shall have arrived; and the remainder, most of 
them raw recruits, are scattered over Encland and 
Scotland. Well might she be alarmed, sir, at the 


’ 


’ prospect before her. 
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The Senator from Delaware, sir, [Mr. J. M. 
Ciayron,) when exhibiting to the Senate the im- 
mense naval power of Great Britain, forgot to say, 
or at least he did not say, that much of it had to 
be spread, for the protection of her colonies, over 
the globe; and without leaving these colonies and 
posts exposed to the attack of a hostile foree—and 
they are the most inviting points of attack—she 
could not concentrate a fleet upon our coast that 
need give us the slirhtest alarm. With the aid of 
our vast and unexcelled commercial marine, such 
national ships and steamers as we could soon sup- 
ply, instead of bene blockaded, as we have been 
told, we could blockade our enemy: I have no 
sort of doubt about it. So faras naval superiority 
Is cones rned, aml to be te sted, let the enereies of 
this nation and this people be roused, and all doubts 
on that subject would soon be put to flight. It is 
not our poliey to keep up, mm tume of peace, and 
no war-cloud impending, a cumbrous and expen- 
sive naval foree—it will not, LT trust, ever be our 


is 


policy. IT am, sir, among the warmest and best 
friends to the navy; and because Lam so, L shall 
oppose its increase, in time of peace, to any erent 
extent, lest that should break it down. It is suili- 


cient for us, sir, that we have the capacity, when 

ever an emergency shall arise, to make it more 
formidable than that of any other power on the 
face of the globe, let that arrive to-day, or at 
any time. Iam confident, sir, should the emer- 
rency occur to-morrow, the energy, the alaecrity, 
the means and capacity of the country to meet 
it, would be so displayed as to astonish ou 

selves. Should a war come, sir, in the prosecu- 
tion of our right, I believe all parties would cor- 
dially unite in carrying it on with vigor. There 
would not be, as in the last war, ‘a peace party,” 
aiding the enemy, preventing capitalists from loan- 
ing money to the Government to carry it on, and 
rejoicing over our defeats. ‘There would be no 
domestic traitors. We should all be Americans in 
deed; and heart and hand, in cordial union, rally 
as one man around our country’s standard. A 
war, sir, will not proceed from us. It must come 
from the other quarter; and if it does come, it will 
be a war of aggression, unsustained by the sense 
of justice, or the sympathies of other nations. We 
never will, we cannot become an aggressive Power; 
but when an assault is made upon us, sir, the 
whole land will rise as the mighty man armed, 
and with a vigorous and united effort, overwhelm 
the aggressor. Sir, I have done. 


OREGON QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. STARKWEATHER, 
OF OHIO. 
In Tne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 6, 1846. 


On the Resolution to terminate the joint occupancy 
of Oregon. 


Mr. STARKWEATHER obtained the floor, 
and addressed the committee as follows: 

Mr. Cuareman: In entering on this discussion, f 
wish to state, before L approach the subject, (and 
this I speak more for the information of my con- 
stituents than that of the House,) that, on the 
Texas question, | have not voted, not because I 
wished to dodge the question, but because | was 
absent from the city when the question was taken, 
on important business, and thus lost the privilege 
of recording my vote. I may be allowed to pre- 
mise this for the information of the people of my 
district, though it will not be without its bearing 
on the remarks I am about to submit to the com- 

| mittee. 

I should not (said Mr. S.) have attempted to ad- 
dress the committee at this late hour, had I not 
thought I had discovered, in some quarters, a fixed 
determination to degrade this great national ques- 
tion to a mere sectional and western measure. 
| When the debate opened, the gentleman from 
| Alabama, (Mr. Yancey,] and-the gentleman from 
| South Carolina, [Mr. Ruert,] followed by another 
| from **Old Virginia,’’ who “‘ never tres’’ in sound- 
_ing her own praises, charged expressly that this 

was a western measure. The gentleman from Al- 
| abama said: **1 beg of our friends of the West 
‘that, if some of us of the South are disposed to 
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‘put a curb on this hot impetuosity, we shall not 
$ > deemed their enemies on this great issue.’’ 
Again, he says: ‘‘Are we prepared for this issue 
‘of arms? From the very West, which now seeks to 
‘involve the country in ils vicissitudes and horrors, 
‘has come a long and continued opposition to any 
‘such increase of our gallant and glorious navy as 
‘the wants of the country, it seems to me, imper- 
‘atively demand.’’ Sir, [ repeat, it has been 
charced that this is a western measure, and thal 
western members are seeking to involve our beloved 
country in all the vicissitudes and horrors of war, 
Sir, had not the West, which adopted me as one 
of her sons, been thus assailed, 1 should not, per- 
haps, have attempted to speak on this oceasion; 
but I eould not consent to sit sull and hear un- 
merited aspersions heaped upon the West, without 
saying one word in vindication of that country 
which adopted me as hers when a youth, clothed 
me when naked, and consoled me when disconso- 
late. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Yaw- 
ety) further said: ‘*At this very time, too, when 
‘war’s dread horrors are laughed at by young mem- 
* bers of this House, full of courage, doublless, but 
‘with no experience, even now when we are about 
*to dare Old England to cross swords with us, se- 
‘rious opposition is made to passing a bill provi- 
‘ ding for the raising of a single regiment of rifle- 
‘men.”’ Here, sir, in this is contained the charge, 
that those who go for the notice are young and 
inexperienced men, ready and willing to plunge 
this country into an unprepared and disgraceful 
war. As this sentiment fell from the lips of the 
inexperienced—I ask pardon—the experienced gen- 
tleman from Alabama, {[Mr. Yancey,] I heard, or 
thought I heard, my young and inexperienced 
friend from Massachusetts, |Mr. Apams,| Who is 
a friend of the measure, in the lanenage of the 
great philosopher of poetry, inquire, ** Tlow much 
older art thou, young man, than thy years?”’ 

This a western measure! Does Oregon belong 
to the West? No, sir, it belongs to the whole 
Union, and to the West only in common with her, 
It is true, sir, if war should grow out of this no- 
tice, (of which I have no fears,) the hardy sons of 
the West would, at the first bugle note of war, 
unyoke their horses from the plough in the half- 
turned furrow, and harness them for the shock of 
battle. Wherever glory was to be won, or deeds 
of valor to be achieved, whether on the plains of 
Oregon, in the frozen North, or the sunny South, 
there, sir, would they be found. 

Let me not be misunderstood, Iam a lover of 
peace. Strictly and emphatically am I a peace 
man. I can see all its beauties, and appreciate all 
its benefits. 1 well know that civilization, science, 
the arts, religion, and general social prosperity— 
all flourish under the reign of peace. Peace is the 
goddess | worship. I would purchase it at any 
price but the price of cowardly fear or national 
dishonor. ‘These are too high a price to pay even 
for peace itself. 

One year since, I was a private citizen, living in 
the midst of my constituents. We read with deep 
anxiety the debates on the Texas question, and 
watched with solicttude every step taken thereon. 
I, for one, was anxious, if the deed was to be 
done that it were done, and so were my constit- 
nents. A large majority were in favor of the an- 
nexation of Texas in some form, so that it could 
be constitutionally done, and without dishonor. 
The deed was done. ‘The West went with the 
South, and the lone star now culminates with her 
sisters. ‘Texas was admitted into this Union as 
a State, not reannexed. ‘That argument is to me, 
like the tale of an idiot, signifying nothing. She 
was taken into this Union because she, like our 
revolutionary fathers, had won her liberty, aud, 
being free, had a right to contract. I have said 
that Texas is now in this confederacy. ‘The broad 
fing of this Union now floats over her, giving her 
an assurance of protection and peace. 

Sir, Oregon and Texas were twin sisters, born 
at a birth; Oregon the elder, and for a while she 
did seem to outstrip her sister; but suddenly, at a 
single bound, Texas sprang ahead, and where now, 
let me ask, is Oregon? 
an early and perilous orphanage. Sir, we have 
protected that which was not ours, and forsaken 
that which is. Why is this? I will not amswer 
the question. I will leave it to others. But this 
1 do know, that some gentlemen, who now seem 
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| who now are clamorous against the giving of this 





{ 


to turn pale in contemplating the power of Eng- |, 
land, her warlike preparations, and her prowess, 


notice, because England possibly may object, but 
one short year ago,with rash and fiery hand, were 
for plucking the golden fruit—Texas. Then was 
the hour. The golden pear was ripe, and that was 
the moment to gather it, or it would be lost forever. 

England protested against the annexation of 
Texas, and Mexico set up her claim to it. War 
was anticipated with England then. The distin- | 
guished gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Ruett,}) who now informs us that before we can 
acquire possession of Oregon, **we must fight in 
‘every region of the world, wherever British com- 
‘ merce extends, British power is felt, and British | 
‘strength is accumulated; that we must tear down || 
‘ the pillars which support the vast structure of the 
‘ British empire—the most magnificent the world 
‘ ever beheld;’’ then exclaimed, ** the annexation of | 
‘'Texas would be a proclamation to England to 
‘come on, if she chose to go to war on that issue.” 
(See Congressional .Ippendix, page 166.) 

What, in one short year, hath caused a change 
in the spirit of these gentlemen’s dreams? On what 
hath this British lion fed that he hath now grown 
so Lig? When Texas was to be annexed, we were 
taught to believe that he was buta mean cur, which 
a woman with a dagger of lath could whip back to | 
his kennel. Gentlemen who then were as brave 
as Cesar, are now ready to fawn, and cringe, and | 
yield submissive homage to any who may please |, 
to demand it. 

Why, sir, the whole argument in opposition to | 
this measure has been addressed to the fears, and 
not the patriotism, of this House. When Texas 
was to be annexed to this Union, we heard noth- 
ing, from the gentlemen who now oppose this 
measure, of the horrors of war—nothing of delay 
for preparation—nothing of burning and sacked 
cities—nothing of inglorious defeat—nothing of the 
groans of the dying stricken down in battle—noth- 
ing of the crushed heart of the widow—nothing of 
the tears and suffering of the orphan. Then all 
was glorious victory. The area of freedom was 
to be extended, and we were to achieve an easy 
conquest over England, and Mexico too; but now, 
when we simply wish to carry out a treaty stipu- || 
lation with England, we are solemnly admonished || 
to pause—called on to practise a masterly inactivi- 
ty—ny, sir, we are now told that the better part or | 
valor is discretion, and urged to write that inglo- 
rious motto on our national standard, Will we | 
do it? [trust not, until we at Jeast inquire into 
the character of him who uttered it, and the oc- | 
easion which gave birth to so cowardly a sen- || 
timent. Who was it, sir? That distinguished | 
knight, Jack Falstaff, whose tavern-bill ran thus: 
‘* Sack, tivo gallons, 5s. 8d. Item: Anchovies, 
and sack after supper, 2s. Gd. Item: Bread, a half 
penny.’’ Tle, sir, who called for a cup of sack to 
make his eyes look red, that it might be thought | 
he had wept. He, sir, who exclaimed, ‘‘if sack || 
and sugar be a crime, God help the wicked.’’? The 
same heroic knight, who, with his own dagger, 
hacked up his sword like a handsaw,and swore ‘it 
was done in valorous confiict.’* He, sir, who | 
swore, ‘if he was not at half-sword with a dozen | 
men in buckram, and misbegotten rocues in Kendall 
green, for two hours together, then was he a! 
bunch of radishes, and no two-legged creature.’? || 
The same man, when Poins, his companion, ex- || 
claimed: ** Pray heaven, Jack, you have not mur- || 
dered some of them,”’ replied: ‘That is past pray- |) 
ing for. I have peppered two of them; two, I am || 
sure, | have paid; two rogues in buckram suits. |) 
I tell thee what, Hal, if I tell thee a lie, spit in | 
my face, call me horse. Thou knowest my old 
ward. Here I lay, and thus 1 bore my point, and 
took all of their seven points in my target, thus. 
Their points being broken, I followed me close, | 
came in foot and hand, and with a thought, seven 
of the eleven I paid.’ 

This, sir, is a short outline of the character of || 
that lying braggart, who first uttered the senti- 
ment, ‘The better part of valor is discretion,” 
with which the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. . 
Yancey] seems to have fallen so deeply in love. 

Let us now, for a moment, inquire into the ocea- | 
sion and the circumstances under which that sen- | 
timent was uttered. It was on the battle field of |, 
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braced the fiery Hotspur, and struck him down is 


| battle; where the dreaded Douglass of the North 
crossed the track of this gallant Falstaff’, who, 


without striking a blow in self-defence, a blow for 
his king, or his country, fell to the earth and coun- 
terfeited death; and there, sir, yes, there lay the 
most illustrious example of masterly inactivity 
ever recorded on the page of history. As the 
shock of battle passed by, he raised his cowardly 
rarcass from the earth, and seeing Hotspur, the once 
dreaded and gallant leader of the war, stretched in 
death by his side, drew his sword and stabbed the 
body of the noble dead, exclaiming, * the better 
part of valor is discretion.” Yes, sir, such was 


the man, and such the circumstances under which 


the sentiment was uttered. Sir, I am a plain, 
unlettered man, and bear with great humility the 


/ reproach cast upon me by the gentleman from 
| Alabama, [Mr. Yancey,} in his charge, “ that 


the West has sent here her young men, full of 


| courage, but without any experience at all.’ | 


will close my reply to this branch of the ques- 
tion, by adding, that it is owing entirely to my 


| inexperience that I cannot, with him, appreciate 
| the character of his Falstaff, or the beauty of his 


sentiments. 

The gentleman from South Carolina tells us that 
this notice is a war measure, and that rumor says 
that it is a scheme for President-making. For my 
own part I can appeal to Him who knows the 
heart to witness that I am moved by no such con- 
siderations. I would not turn — my heel this 


| day to make any one man President over another. 
Al 


I ask now, or shall ever ask hereafter, from my 


_ country, is to put a man at the head of this Govern- 
_ ment who shall carry out American doctrines, and 
-act on American principles. If the gentleman 


means to allude to me in any such remark, he 
does me great injustice. Does he mean to say that 
l am ready to cover this land with blood for the 
mere petty, paltry object of advancing one man over 
another? If he means such a charge for me, I throw 
back the charge with indignation. It is possible 
that we may not comprehend this measure as clear- 


_ ly as do gentlemen from the South; but surely our 


hearts are not so utterly steeled to all humanity— 
so utterly dead to every just sentiment—so unmind- 
ful of the glory and happiness of our country—that 
we should be willing to cover her fair fields and her 


| verdant a with blood to advance the preten- 


sions of General Scott, Governor Wright, Lewis 


Cass, John C. Calhoun, or any other individual, to 


the presidential chair. It was unjust in the gentle- 
man to bring a charge like this against the West. 

Perhaps in my present state of health, it would 
be doing injustice to myself to urge this discussion 
very far. During most of the day I have been con- 
fined to my room, and when I entered this Hall I 
had just risen from my bed. 

But I said that I felt it an imperious duty to say 
a few words here in favor of the West. 

And now let me turn for a moment to the gentle- 
man from Virginia—to the * lone star’’ of the uni- 

He says, in speaking of the 

patriotic pioneers who have gone to ia “Why 
‘is it, that, with instinctive aversion, they retire 
‘before the advance of civilization, preferring the 
‘wild excitement and rugged discomforts of the 


_* wilderness to the repose, the meee and refine- 
e 


* ments of social and cultivated life? They manifest 


‘their attachment by disregarding the influences 


‘that bind ordinary men to the places of their na- 
‘ tivity—by snapping recklessly the ties of blood and 
‘kindred. Abandoning the hearths and altars of 
‘ their childhood, they toil through a vast and cheer- 
‘less wilderness, where savage man and savage 


_*beast meet them at every turn, er scenes 


‘where danger lurks in every path, and death is 
* whispered in every breeze.” in, he says: ‘It 
‘is not the policy of our Government to be run- 
‘ning over the world looking after citizens, whose 
‘allegiance is only manifested by acts of expatria- 


*tion.”? Sir, we are told that the hardy pionéers 


of the West have expatriated themselves by going 
to Oregon. 

Sir, some fifty years ago, the Alleghany moun- 
tains were to the rich valley of the Mississippi, 
what the Rocky mountains now are to the fertile 
plains of Oregon. The same obstacles were then 

resented by the one that now obstruct the other. 
ad the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. PenpLeTon] 


Shrewsbury, where the gallant Prince Henry em- |, met the adventurous pioneer who first climbed the 
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rugged heights of the Alleghanies, he would, I pre- | 
sume, have addressed him thus: * Hold! You are | 
jeaving eastern civilization. Come back to the re- | 
finements of eastern Virginia; wear your hair lon: | 
like a woman; raise an imperial and the moustache; | 
perfume yourself with Eau de Cologne, and the Bou- | 
quet de Caroline; attend the school of a F rench dan- 
cing-master, ‘that you may learn to caper nimbly in 
a lady’s chamber, to the lascivious pleasing of a | 
jute.” Cross not yon rugged height; beyond, dan- 
ger lurks in every path, and death is whispered in | 
every breeze.”’ I hear, or think I hear, the sturdy | 
pioneer, thus arrested and thus invoked, reply, “1 | 
had rather have one snuff of yon pure mountain 
air than all the perfumery of your shops. I would | 
rather hear one note of yon mountain harp, swept 
by the winds of heaven, and touched by the hand 
of nature, than all the music of your masters. You | 
tell me there is danger in every path. That of itself 
would lure me on. Danger, I court it.”? Finding 
that this hardy woodsman could not be turned | 
back to Virginia civilization by such considerations, 
he is urged still further, aud informed that he ex- | 
patriates himself—is unworthy the name of an 
American citizen; that he voluntarily and reck- 
lessly is snapping the ties of blood and kindred, by | 
forsaking the altars of his childhood. At this, in | 
sorrow he exclaims, ** 1 expatriated! 1 unworthy 
the name of an American citizen! I recklessly 
snapping the ties of kindred! 1, who before these 
arms had fifteen years pith, took up arms for my | 
country, and fought on every battle-field of the 
Xevolution! I, who saw my own patriotic sire, | 
in a successful charge, stricken down by my side, 
whose last and only word was, ‘ Onward, my son, 
your country needs you!’ "Twas then the ties of | 
kindred and of blood were snapped.’’ Are such 
men as these to be denied the privilege of citizen- | 
ship because they can’t dance with eastern grace ? 
Sir, had it not been for our Boones, our Poes, and 
men like these, the places where now stand our | 
western cities, our temples of worship, and halls of | 
science, would be inhabited by savage man or sav- | 
age beast. ‘The joyous song of plenty would not | 
now rise daily from the hearts of our happy mil- | 
lions. I am replying more to the arguments urged 
here against the West, than arguing our title to the | 
territory. It is now too late to begin an argument | 
on the question of our title. That seems to be admit- | 
ted on all hands, at least by most of the gentlemen | 
who are apprere to giving the notice at this time. 
The gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Bepixcer,] | 
apparently not content with the praises that have | 
been urged in favor of British valor and British | 
power, dragged down the American Eagle—the | 
noble emblem of our country’s freedom—trom its | 
high flight, and made it to stop in its free course, 
that a rainless cloud might pass by. It is true, | 
sir, the gentleman made his bird at first to soar | 
gracefully and boldly upwards, as though to snatch | 
in its beak the lightnings of Heaven; but, as it ap- | 
proached even an imaginary danger—‘a rainless | 
cloud’’—like a coward, it stooped to its perch to | 
let it sweep by. Sir, I, too, am familiar with the | 
habits of the eagle, and well remember, on the ap- | 
proach of one of those maddening tempests that | 
sometimes seem to be struggling for mastery over | 
both sea and Jand—one which carries before it con- | 
sternation and terror, and leaves in its track de- | 
struction and death—one that now sweeps the vale | 
below, and now seizes by the top the mountain 
pine, and dashes it to the earth, and anon lashes 
old ocean to a fury. At the approach of such a | 
tempest, I beheld one of these noble birds, with its | 
wings folded in peace, watching the coming storm, | 
and, as it felt the first rockings of the tempest, it | 
sprang aloft, and for a moment lay suspended 
in mid heaven, as though to discover where the 
tempest most raged; then, dashing onward, it ap- 
proached nearer and yet nearer the coming storm, 
until at last it was lost in its darkness and con- 
fusion. I could but exclaim, Noble bird! even if 
thou fallest, stricken down by the bolts of Heaven, 
*twas bravely done. Gazing for a moment to learn 
its fate, I saw it gracefully emerging from the cloud 
into the broad sunshine of Heaven, far above the 
raging tempest below. Then shaking the rain- 
drops from its triumphant wing, it cut its course | 
westward to its seat of empire. That, sir, that, 
was an American eagle, and no mousing and cow- | 
ardly owl, that stoops to its perch because a rain- 
less cloud lay in its free course. 
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The Oregon. Question—Mr. Sevier. 


Sir, we are admonished by gentlemen, that if this 
notice be given, we shall lose California. Lose Cal- 
ifornia! When,sir, was itours? Never. sir. never: 
and how are we to lose that which is not,and never 
was,ours? Sir,I have no objection to the purehase 
of California; and here jet me say, that] confident- 
ly believe that this Republic, with her free institu- 
tions and prosperity, standing as an example to 
the world, free and enlightened governments are to 
and will, extend from one country to another, until 
at last every man will be left free to speak, free to 
act, and free to think. But, sir, for the chance of 
purchasing California from a weak and distracted 
nation, | am unwilling to yield territory that is 
ours, simply because a proud and arrogant nation 
demands it. We are told by gentlemen who ad- 
mit Oregon to be ours, that we must not give this 
notice, because England is in a state of preparation 
for war; that she is stronger this day than she was 
when she set her proud foot upon the neck of the 
very genius of war—Napoleon; that she belts the 
earth with her military posts and colonial posses- 
sions; that the sun never rises but it awakens an 
English soldier to arms; that it never sets but upou 
British dominions. Sir, this is an argument, if true, 
addressed solely to the fears of this House and this 
nation; but Lam one of those who do not believe 
England is so powerful, and this Government so 
weak, as represented by gentlemen. On the one 
hand, we have at least four millions out of our 
twenty millions of inhabitants able to bear arms 
in defence of our country’s honor, and in defence 
of American soil—with all the munitions and 
sinews of war at our control—with a country pro- 
ducing all the necessaries of life. On the other 
hand, England, with a population of about 
four millions greater than ours, many of whom 
are engaged in their mines, and have never 
seen the sweet rays of Heaven’s sun, another 
large proportion of her subjects are confined within 
the walls of factories, with sinews worn out by 
fatigue and shrunk by starvation. And who of us 
is there who does not know that there are now 
eight millions of hearts of the Green Emerald pant- 
ing for liberty, and eager for a conflict? Sir, who 
is there of us that does not know that some of the 
colonial possessions of England rather weaken 
her in war than give her strength? I repeat, 
sir, in my opinion, England is not as power- 
ful as represented. But if she is, | would rather, 
as an American citizen, proud of my country, en- 
ter into a just war with England than set a coward- 
ly foot on a weak and powerless nation. Nay, 
more, sir; | would rather yield Oregon to the im- 
perious demands of England than be guilty of steal- 
ing it by masterly inactivity. If we are afraid to 
defend our territory, let us say so to the world, and 
give it up with as much grace as possible, and for- 
get the inglorious deed. 


Let me now for a moment revert to the proposi- | 


tion before the committee. It is the giving of no- 
tice to terminate the convention existing between 
this Government and England. The express treaty 


| Stipulation is, that either nation may, at any time, 
| give such notice. 


Suppose we give the notice and 


England declares war, setting forth in her declara- | 


tion that the United States have dared to execute 
an express treaty stipulation. This is all she could 
in truth say, and this imbodies the entire proposi- 


tion. Do you not see in such an event the civilized | 


world would be against England and hold her re- 
sponsible for the result? Sir, believing as I do 
that our title to Oregon is perfect—feeling it to be 
right that we should vindicate our title to it, and 
believing no nation should voluntarily surrender 
jurisdiction to her territory, and believing that fur- 
ther delay involves the question in more difficul- 
ties—I shall cast my vote for the notice, and Jeave 
the issue with Him who holds the destinies of na- 
tions in his hands. 





OREGON QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. SEVIER 


OF ARKANSAS, 
In Senate, March 25, 1846. 


’ 


The Joint Resolution for giving the notice to ter- | 
minate the convention between the United States | 


and Great Britain, relative to the Oregon Terri- 
tory, being under consideration— 
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Mr. SEVIER, of Arkansas, addressed the Sen- 
ate as follows: 

Mr. Preswwoent: The President of the United 
States, in the discharge of a public duty to his 
country, fave us, at the commencement of the 
present session of Congress, a full and detailed 
statement of our relations with Great Britain, upen 
the subject of the Oregon territory; and he recom- 
mended Congress, in the conelusion of that state- 
ment, to annul and abrogate the conventions of 
IRIS and 1827, which are now in force, between 
the United States’and Great Britain, and by the 
terms of which, certain privileges in that territory 
were conferred upon the respective citizens of the 
two countries. ‘The President also recommended 
in his Message, in connection with this subject, 
other measures, ef which [ shall not now speak, as 
they are not now properly before the Senate. 

Sir, this Message of the President, recommend- 
ing the abrogetion of those conventions, and a res- 
olution offered by the Senator from Ohio, {Mr. 
Auen,} having in view the same object, were re 
ferred, at an early day, to the Commnittee on For- 
eien Relations. “That committee acted promptly 
upon the subject, and reported the resolution now 
under consideration, as imbodying the views which 
that committee deemed most proper for the sanc- 
tion of the Senate. 

This resolution, sir, is brief, clear, definite, com- 
prehensive, and unencumbered with any extrane- 
matter. It proposes only to do that whieh, 
without offence or explanation, we have the un- 
questioned right to do. ie 

The chairman of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, [Mr. Auien,] on the eighth of January, 
(a day, by-the-by, memorable in the annals of our 
country.) moved, in obedience to the instructions 
of his committee, to designate an early day for its 
consideration. ‘That motion he made, but it did 
not sueceed. But a day for that purpose, some 
weeks more remote, was fixed upon by the Senate. 
This postponement was made to gratify some Sen- 
ators, who desired, before acting upon this subject, 
to hear from England. We were told thata pack- 
et about that time was expected, and that it was 
hiehly important to wait until it should arrive with 
its intelligence. Other Senators desired this post- 
ponement, because they thought it unwise for the 
Senate to act until the House of Representatives, 
which was then considering it, should have dis- 
posed of this question. And other Senators, resi- 
ding convenient to this capital, desired this post- 
ponement, that they might be indulged in a visit 
to their homes, on business or pleasure, All these, 
constituting a majority of the Senate, were gratified, 
and accordingly the consideration of this resolution 
was deferred until the 10th of February. Before 
that day, sir, the House had disposed of this sub- 
ject; the expected packet, with its intelligence, had 
‘arrived; the absentees had returned, and this reso- 
lution was then taken up; and from that day to 
this its consideration has engrossed nearly the 
whole of our time. And yet, sir, can any one tell, 
however careful may have been his observations, 
what is to be its fate, and when it shail be dis- 
posed of? py 

Sir, in the interval between the report of this 
resolution and the day designated for its consider- 
ation, the Senator from aeneee ae age 
pEN]} proposed a substitute, which has for its ob- 
ject the removal of the responsibility (whatever 
that may be) of giving this notice, from Congress, 
where it properly belongs, and to place that res- 

onsibility upon the shoulders of the Executive. 
Bese this responsibility, should it be transferred 
to him, the President will not shrink. Authorize 
him, in his discretion, to give this notice to Great 
Britain, and as certainly as the sun rises, on the 
day on which he is vested with such discretion, 
will this notice, before that sun sets, be given. 
This we all know. But is it right, 1s it consistent 
with the dignity and character of the Senate, to 
evade their just and proper responsibility, and 
confer it upon another department of the Govern- 
ment? How unlike is this to the chivalrous bearing 
of my friend from Virginia, {Mr. Arcuer,] who, 
the other day, expressed his unwillingness to vote 
for any measure which might lead to war, because, 
from his age and position, he was protected from 
its consequences. Is there not something timid 
| and unmanly in such a proceeding? Something 
. very unlike the brave and proud heart of old Ken- 


ous 
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tucky—a State ever jealous of the division of the 
«spoils when danger is the booty to be pareelled 
ont? Should war grow out of this notice, as some 
suppose it will, is it proper that this power to make 
war should be, most unnecessarily, placed at the 
discretion of any Executive? I had thought there 
was a sort of Whig confessional, which was, that 
the Executive power of this country ** was too 
rreat, was increasing,and ought to be diminished.”’ 
There certainly was a time, sir, when our friends 
over the way had not such anbounded confidence 
in Executive discretion; a time, sir, when we 
were told by a prominent leader of the party, that 
he would not confer such extraordinary power 
upon a Dernocratic President, if the enemy were 
at the gater of the Capitol. Why this sudden, 
this generous, unsolicited, unlooked-for confidence : 
it surely cannot be, that the Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Cxrrrenpen] desires to place the Pres- 
ident, upon this exciting question, in a position in 
which, whatever he may do, or omit to do, 
the opportunity will be afforded to factionists and 
slanderers for the gratification, to the full extent, 
‘of their unholy wishes. ‘Though such are the 
inevitable con equence s, in my judement, of the 
exercise of this discretionary power on a question 
of such macnitude, yet I shall ever be the first, so 
far as he is concerned, to disclaim, on his behalf, 
any such unworthy design. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Crrrrenven | 
also proposes to lumit, as to time, the diseretion- 
ary power of the Pre sident on the giving of this 
notice. [tis to be given, not before the close of 
the present session of Congress. And this limita- 
tion [ think unwise. Whatever consequences shall 
erow outof the giving of this notice, | think it 
very proper that Congress should be here, m ses- 
sion, ready and willing to meet them. Unless on 
very great and unforeseen emergencies, | desire 
never again to see another called session of Con- 
gress. ‘The country, | think, for all the good they 
have done, are sufficiently satisfied with such ex- 
periments. And, after all, what good can we ex- 
pect from a delay of ninety or a hundred days in 
the giving of this notice? Will the country be 
better prepared for it than now ? I think not. 

I object, also, to the ** Preamble’’ of the Senator, 
as I do to the “ forthwith,”’ in the Senator’s reso- 
lution. The “ Preamble”’ of the Senator is mainly 
an historical narrative. It recites but facts well 
known to every body, and, therefore, for the pur- 


pose of information, is wholly unnecessary. Do | 
we earnestly desire a speedy settlement of this Or- | 
ezon controversy ? Our acts, as well as our words, | 


show it. It requires no preamble to satisfy any one 
of this. Preambles and forthwiths, Mr. President, 
have ever been my abomination. The first, I re- 
gard as a reflection upon my capacity, and the 
other, a restraintupon a gentleman’s liberty. What 
benefit can the Senator expect from his preamble ? 
Is it intended as a gilded cover, or as sweetening 
to the physic, we are about to administer? Or is 
it designed as a piece of diplomacy, by which her 
Maj sty’s Ministers are to be tickled, and good- 
humoredly coaxed into negotiation? Is it caleu- 
lated that this preamble will produce this result? 
My opinion is, sir, that Great Britain will be more 
apt to look at the measure itself, its purposes and 
consequences, than to any garb, however fanciful, 
in which it may be clothed. That Power will ne- 
rotiate with or without this preamble, unmindful 
of our anxiety, should she consider it her interest 
to do so, and not otherwise. 

Sir, shortly after the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Crirrenpen] had favored the Senate with 
his proposition, the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. aimee gave us notice of his intention to 
move two additional provisoes to the resolution 
offered by the Senator from Kentucky. The first 
of these was, to submit the Oregon controversy to 
arbitration; and the other, to organize in Oregon a 
Territorial Government after a specified time, and 
upon certain enumerated conditions. But, on the 
10th of February, the day on which this question 
was taken up, that Senator finding, I suppose, that 
a proposition to arbitrate this question had beea 
offered by Great Britain, and that that offer had 
been rejected by the United States; and finding, 
also, I suppose, that in the House of Representa- 
tives, a separate bill to organize in Oregon a Terri- 
torial Government had been reported, he abandon- 
ed his intention of offering those provisoes. Those 
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The Oregon Question—Mr. Sevier. 
propositions, therefore, not now being before the |) 
Senate, I have no remarks to make upon them. | 

Subsequently to this, the Senator from Georgia | 
(Mr. Corevirt] proposed an amendment to the | 
resolution offered by the Senator from Kentucky, | 
of which I have spoken, and the Senator from | 

Kentucky, in part, accepted and adopted it as his | 
own. The proposition of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, as modified at the instance of the Senator | 
from Georgia, differs from the original in this: the | 
original proposition of the Senator from Kentucky | 
authorizes the President, in his diseretion, to give 
or not give the notice after the close of the present | 
session of Congress ; that proposition, as now | 
modified, proposes that Congress (and nef the Pre- | 
sident) shail give this notice, to take effect, abso- | 
lutely, after Concress shall adjourn, unless the Pre- | 
sident, in his diseretion, shall see fit to defer it. | 
Now, sir, according to my reading, the difference | 
in these resolutions, in the original and modified | 
form, is not wide enough to pay for the ink and | 
paper on which that difference isrecorded. Either | 
to give it, in the one case, or to defer it, in the other | 
—to do the act, or to prevent it—are, to my mind, | 
equally objectionable, as both rest upon the basis | 
of Executive discretion, and therefore amenable to | 
all the objections [ have already urged relative to | 
this diseretionary power. 

The proposition of the Senator from Georgia | 
also proposes to ‘negotiate’? and ‘teompromise.’? | 

If the President, under our Constitution, did not 
possess the power to negotiate upon all subjects, 
there might be seme propriety to confer such 
power upon him: butas he possesses it, under the | 
Constitution, and independent of us, [ think noth. | 
ing beneficial ean result from inserting such an | 
authority in this resolution. On the contrary, | 
many evils may grow out of it. It may, by thus 
manifesting such anxiety to negotiate, defeat the 
very object it is desiened to subserve. Jt may do 
more: it may form a dangerous precedent, and | 
lead, in future, if not in this instance, to inroads 
upon the Constitution—an instrament which he | 
and Tare alike concerned in preserving in its bean- | 
tiful form of simplicity and efficiency. Ever mind- 
ful of this, let us exercise only the powers the Con- 
stitution confers upon the Senate, and leave to the 
Executive those which properly belong to him. 

The Senator also proposes to compromise. ‘To 
compromise what? The disputed territory. And 
what is that? In the British vocabulary, it means 
that territory Which lies between the Columbia 
river and the 49th parallel of Jatitude. We have 
been offering for years to settle this boundary by 
that parallel; and Great Britain, on her part, has 
been offering to settle it by the Columbia river, 
giving us all south, and she retaining all north, 
and the river to beeommon to both nations. Is |! 
it to divide this country, lying between the Co- || 
lumbia and the 49th parallel, that the word * com- |) 
promise’? is inserted? The Senator from Georgia | 
does not mean this, for he has told me he does not. | 
He means to inelude in his compromise all the | 
country to which either party set up claims on the | 
Northwest coast of America—all included be- | 
tween the parallels of 42° and 54° 40’. This is || 
what he means. But will that meaning be put | 
| 
| 





upon it by the British Government? Will even | 
our President so construe it?) The President has || 
told us that, acting on the principles of ‘* compro- || 
mise,” and in deference to the acts of his prede- 
cessors, he has been unable to settle this dispute, 
on such terms as the United States ought to accept. 
This is the information he gives us. He tells us | 
explicitly the offer he made, and of its rejection. 
We are informed, in one of the protocols, that 
the British Minister is not authorized even to | 
discuss our title to the country on that coast, north | 
of 49°. He tells us, his Government would not | 
accept of the 49th parallel as the dividing line; | 
and insists upon the Columbia as the boundary. || 
All these things are in the President’s Message || 
and the documents which accompany it. This I} 
Message is now upon our tables; it has been car- | 
ried to, and read, in every quarter of America; it |) 
has been widely circulated and freely commented || 
upon in every part of Europe; and yet the Sena- || 
tor proposes to direct the President to ‘ compro- 
mise’ this question. And how? By taking less 
than 499? No, sir, he is not for that. He sees, | 
bv the Message, that the President has been una- |. 


ble to get 49°: can he get it now? I have seen || 
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| bestowed as names, upon their children. 1 
signs of the times are ominous, and are fast thick- 
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nothing to authorize such a conclusion. Upon 
what evidence is that opinion founded—if, indeed. 
the Senator entertains that opinion? I should like 
to know it. Not being able to get 49°, upon what 
terms, then, is he to ‘compromise ?’’ The resol, 
tion fails to indicate the terms upon which this 
compromise is to be make. Would it not be wel} 
for the President to be informed of the terms on 
which he is to compromise? and of the terms 
which would be satisfactory to the Senate? Sir, 
the President tells the Senator, in his Message, that 
he is unable to compromise this question on terms 
which the United States ought to accept. He telly 
them, in substance, that he cannot compromise this 
question on terms other than those dishonorable 
to the nation. And will the Senator from Georzia 
agree to compromise this question on any such 
terms? It would be a libel on his life to say so. 
And yet, from a fair construction of all we have 
before us, could the President, or would the Brit- 
ish Government, put any other construction upon 
this resolution, than that other terms, more favor- 
able to Great Britain, and more pernicious to the 
interests of the United States, are to be offered > 
Terms which must be, if more favorable than 
those already offered, in the judgment of the Presi- 
dent—and in that judgment I concur—disgrac: fi! 
to the United States? I think no other conclusion 
could or would be put upon this resolution. | 
cannot vote for it, or for any resolution, under the 
circumstances, which has the word “ compromise’’ 
in it. 

Sir, I am not sure but that a majority of the 
people of the United States would rather fight 
Great Britain to-morrow, than yield up to her 
any part of Oregon, south of 54° 40’. 1am not sure, 
but that a majority of the people of the United 
States are now ready to assert the title of the United 
States to the whole of Oregon, believing, as that 
majority do, that the title of their country to the 
whole of it is unquestionable; and with this asser- 


tion of their title, ]am not sure but that this ma- 


jority are not now ready, upon the slightest intima- 
tion from those who have control of our public 


affairs, to maintain it at all hazards. 


Sir, the people of the United States love their 
country. They love it because it is their country. 
They love it, for its institutions, its fame, its pros- 
perity, its inevitable destiny, and, not the less, for 
the immensity of space what that country covers. 


Sir, in the affairs of this country, these people bear 
| with impatience any interference of any foreign 
| Power, and particularly if that interference wears 
| the slightest encroachment upon their territorial 


rights. With still less patience do they bear such 


| interference, if led to believe it is prompted by a de- 
sire, on an unfounded claim, to seek a position at 


a vulnerable point of their country, from which it 
is designed to annoy the country in future. And 
with still less patience, if such interference, on 
such a claim, with such objects, comes from Eng- 
land, the rival of this country in everything—a 
Power with which they have had two wars, and 
many subsequent irritating disputes; all of which 


| are well remembered, and yet green in their memo- 


ries. These people, with these impressions, are 
now looking and reading about Oregon, and are 
quietly and firmly forming their resolves upon 
the subject. 54° 40’ are chalked upon doors and 
windows, and upon walls, pillar and post, every- 


| where—54° 40’ are words, which are making 


their way into rhyme or metre—and before the 
summer is over, 54° 40’ are appellations which 
will be given to favorite objects, and by 7: 

€ 


ening around us; and let those who can read, read 
and understand them. These people are in no 
temper for unjust concessions, in the form of com- 
promises. 

Is there, sir, a man in America, of any party or 
of any sect, that would not sooner cht Great 
Britain to-morrow, than yield up any part of Ore- 
gon, south of 49°? In support of our title, up to 
that line, and for everything south of it, we should 
find even our Quaker friends in uniform, with 
arms in their hands, crying aloud, in the high- 
ways and by-ways, ‘To your tents, O Israel! 

ir, quite recently, we had, upon the subject of 
this notice, a proposition from the Senator from 
land, (Mr. Feintinetiz which I believe has 


not been printed, and of which, therefore, I shall 
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have to speak from me 
ing correctly, when read by our Secretary, this 
proposition 1s intended to restore the original prop- 
osition of the Senator from Kentucky, with the 
slicht modification of striking from it the words, , 
«the end of the present session of Congress,’’ at 
which time the President, in his discretion, is to 
sive the notice; and to insert, in lieu of the words 
S - . 
stricken out, ‘* the first of June.” If I be right 
in supposing that this is the only alteration, I have 
nothing to say upon a point which, to my mind, 
is so entirely immaterial. And, for the same rea- 
son, 1 shall pass over, without observation, the 
woposition of the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. 
Saeed which, at best, is only designed to cor- 
rect a verbal omission. 

Thus far, sir, I have attempted to detail the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate, in their preliminary efforts, 
upon the question of notice; and, that my narrative 
may be complete, it becomes necessary for me to 
detain the Senate, on this branch of the inquiry, 
for a moment longer. 

In the House of Representatives, after full de- 
bate, long deliberation, and, I will add, able and 
searching investigation, this measure of notice, to 
annul the conventions of 1818 and 1827, has 
passed, and has been sent to the Senate for its 
concurrence. The first resolution of the House 
is essentially the same as that reported by the |, 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate. | 
In substance, these two resolutions are identical; 
and whilst I prefer the resolution of the Senate, | 
on account of what | regard as the better phraseol- | 


ogy, lam yet willing to save time, and, out of | army and navy. This protection, every citizen of | coinforts and supplies; that it would sto 


deference to the action of the House, to give up 
my preference for the one, and vote for the other. 
To this first resolution of the House there is an- 
other, disclaiming all intention to interfere with | 
negotiations. This latter resolution I dislike, and | 
think it entirely out of place; and yet I am willing 
to Jet it stand, if any gentleman desires it. 
Sir, I am not trained in the language of eulogy; | 
compliments from me are rare and generally re- | 
stricted, and on that account, and on that account | 
only, should be appreciated. 1 cannot forbear, on | 
this occasion, however much as it may seem to be || 
out of my element, to say to that House, that, in 


| taken in this, he then tells us that it is our duty to |) 
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The Oregon Question—Mr. Sevier. 


What has been her past policy upon this subject? 

Whenever this question has been up before Con- 

gress and pressed for a decision, she immediately 

begins to talk of negotiation; and upon this being 

intimated to us, we, credulous and confiding souls, 

stop our proceedings, and wait for negotiation. 

But, sir, so soon as we cease to talk about Oregon, 

Great Britain ceases to negotiate; and this is the 

game we have had played upon us for several | 
years. 

Lord Ashburton was authorized to negotiate 
upon this question, and yet he evaded it—said 
nothing about it. And now, sir, when we are 
pressing the settlement of this question, for the 
third or fourth time in Congress, we are told, as 
usual, to wait a little longer, and leave it to be ad- 
justed by negotiation. How long, sir, is our pa- 
tience to be abused? How long, sir, are we to be 
trifled with by such insincerity, by such hypocriti- 
cal professions? Is this question never to be set- 
tled? It will never be settled, until Great Britain 
shall be induced to believe that it is our intention 
to change the state of this question, and that we 
are, at last, resolved to have it settled in some way. 
Let us nullify this convention; let us restore our- 
selves to the possession of the valley of the Colum- 
bia river, as we had it in 1818; let us plant our 
citizens there, make them freeholders there, and 
extend to them the benefits of our laws, and secure 
the friendship of the natives by just and liberal 
treaties; and last, though not least, let us defend 
and protect them, by the power and force of our 


this Republic, however humble, or however remote 
from this capital, has a right to claim at the hands 
of this Government; and that protection, I hope, 
he will never invoke in vain. Let these things be 
done, and then, sir, if Great Britain desires to ne- 
gotiate for the country north of the valley, we will 
think of it. All of these things we can lawfully 
do when this convention is abrogated, and it may 
be doubted if we can do them before. 

The President doubtless thinks that this step 
will facilitate (and probably by negotiation) the set- | 
tlement of this question. But should he be mis- 


| 
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mory. IfI caughtits mean- | can she have for a settlement of this question? able for a sour, biltous, ill-natured Englishman to 


blow out his brains in. They then told us—and 
so far as British periodicals and British magazines 
could prove anything, they proved it, too—that 
England did not want Oregon for colonization, or 
for any other purpose than a hunting ground; and 
that as soon as the game in it was destroyed, it 
would be voluntarily abandoned ; that New Zea- 
land and New Holland, and other vacant fields, 
within her control, were far more eligible for colo- 
nization, Sir, they were eloquent upon all these 
interesting themes. But now, str, most happily 
for us, in this day of this great Republic, we hear 
nothing of those old objections against Oregon. 
Those objections are allowed to sleep quietly with 
the things that were, and we never shall hear of 
them again, until California and all Mexico shall 
knock at our door for admission. They will then 
reappear, in the shape of new additions, and be 
again, for our edification, rehearsed im this cham- 
ber. 

Texas, sir, "Texas has settled and ( xploded, for 
the present, all those old-fashioned, but beawuful 
theories. Texas has done Oregon this much good, 
if she never does any other. These gentlemen are 
now willing to accept of Oregon, or a part of Ore- 
gon, provided it can be had by negotiation and 
without a fight. But they tell us, and at the same 
time Great Britain, with commendable frankness 
and eandor, that they will not fight for Oregon, Oh, 
no, sir; not for the world. Fighting, they think, 
a terrible business. They tell us a war with Great 
Britain would ruin our commerce, and cut off our 

) our im- 
provements in steam and in thunder and ightsine: 
and that, to earry it on successfully, it would re- 
quire seven armies and two navies ; it would re- 
vive the paper currency, of which we have just got 
clear, and, at the end of ten years, (the period this 
war is to last,) leave us five handred millions in 
debt. Nor is this all; we are to have upon our 
hands, at the same time, they tell us, a war with 
Mexico and our Indian tribes, with the opinions 
of all Europe against us; and, at the end of it, a 
civil war, conducted by rival generals; and that 


one of them, in the subjugation of the others is to 


succeed in overthrowing the liberties of the coun- 


passing this notice, you have faithfully responded || assert our rights, and prepare manfully to maintain | 'y, by trampling our Constitution under his feet, 


to the Message of your President; you have faith- | 
fully reflected the opinions and wishes of your | 


them. But the assertion of our rights, and above || 
all, the preparation manfully to defend them, are | 


and seating himself in our Executive mansion, 
‘“‘every inch a king.’’ And when, and under 


constituents; and, what is better than either, in | the very things which these gentlemen don’t want | What circumstances, Mr. President, is this gloomy 


the fear of the timid, and amid the terrifying cries | 
of war, you have manfully sustained and upheld || 
the interest and honor of your country. And God 
grant that this Senate may have the wisdom and 
the courage to imitate your example. 

Sir, shall we pass this notice? Shall the Presi- 
dent be sustained by us in his recommendation, as 
he has been by the House of Representatives? 
Shall the people of these States be gratified in this 
particular? Shall we pass the notice and nothing 
more, or shall we have a sort of half and half 
qualified affair? Or shall we, after all our parade— 
after exciting hopes at home, and attracting the 
attention of all Europe, whose eyes are yet upon 


to do. 

If these gentlemen can get Oregon, the whole || 
or a part of it, peaceably and without a fight, they, 
in their generosity, are now willing te accept it. " 
Time was, sir, when some of those gentlemen 
were unwilling to have Oregon, on any terms, 
peaceably and without a fight. Their speeches 
and their votes in 1840, 1841, 1842, 1843, and in 
1844, will throw a flood of light upon their past 
policy in relation to this subject. And I invite 
Senators, on some rainy day, when they can’t go 
out, and have nothing else to do, to look over those 
speeches and those votes. These Senators then 
thought that on some lofty peak of the Stony | 


prediction promulgated? In the chamber of the 
Senate, in open day, before the world, in the pres 

ence of our adversary, and in the face of the pic- 
ture of the Father of his Country, which hangs 
over you; and that, too, pending our controversy 
with Great Britain about the Oregon territory. 
Strong reasons, indeed, are these, my countrymen, 
to induce Great Britain to negotiate. Nor are 
these the only ones with which we have been fa- 
vored in furtherance of negotiation. With a sort, 
of mock gravity, they remind Mr. Pakenham, the 
British Minister, that Great Britain, like the Uni- 
ted States, is a religious nation; they tell him it is 
a breach of one of the holy commandments to covet 


us—quietly adjourn and go home, and do nothing, , mountains, and fronting the East, the god Termi- || thy neighbor’s goods or lands, and that it is a sin 


leaving this Oregon question, where it has been for 
about thirty years, an unsettled matter of constant 
irritation, beneficial only to Great Britain, and 
daily becoming more and more difficult of settle- 


nus, of this Republic, should be placed, and that |) 
all west, or behind him, should be given up to |, 


others. They then thought ovr territorial posses- || this count 


sions were already too widely extended for the | 


to steal either; and therefore, for the salvation of 
his soul, for the love of God, and out of mercy to 
, which cannot, under any circum- 
stances, fight Great Britain, they beg of him to 


ment, by our unwise delays? These are questions | harmony and safety of the American Union, or |, think of these things, and negotiate. They remind 


well worthy the grave answer of an American 
Senate. 

Sir, some Senators are opposed to this notice in 
any form, and have indy favored the Senate | 
with their reasons for their opposition. They are | 
against it, because they think it unnecessary for 
the purposes of negotiation; and if wanted for any 
other purpose than megrnetam. they are unwilling 
to give it. The President informs us, in the pro- | 
gress of his negotiation, he finds this convention, 
for the abrogation of which this notice is intended, 
an impediment in his way, and desires Congress to 
remove it.” He has told us what he has done, and, |, 
this convention out of his way, what he hopes yet | 
to be able todo. We all know that so long as this , 
convention continues in force, Great Britain can | 
have no motive for settling this dispute. By the | 
terms of this convention she has, practically, the | 
possession of the whole of Oregon. She can never | 
get more, and by any negotiation she must lose | 


something; and knowing this, what inducement |) 


for the improvement of our people or their coun- || Mr. Pakenham that we are of the English stock, 
try in mind or morals, wealth, resources, or com- | and that, unlike many of our countrymen who are 
forts. They told us, on those occasions, some- |, abroad for six months, we have not forgotten, but 
thing respecting the effects of the loss of population | still, on ordinary occasions, at least, oer the 
and capital upon the value of lands and property | English language; Great Britain is our dearly-be- 
in the good old “‘ Thirteen;’’ and of the ruinous || loved grandmother: and, oh, what a crying shame, 
effects upon workshops and manufactures by the Mr. Pakenham, for you to insist upon robbing 
destruction of competition, and the enhancement . your grand children of thetr blessed patrimony; 
of the value of labor, resulting from this process |, but still, remember, Mr. Pakenham, if nothing 
of emigration. We were favored with touching | else will do—if you are inexorable upon the sub- 
predictions as to the fate of the poor Indians, now | ject of Oregon—if robbing is your determination— 
quiet and happy in the still and gloomy forests of | why, in the name of your flag, the bloody cross of 
Oregon, undisturbed in their wigwams and hunt- | St. George, take it, for we will not fight you for 
ing grounds by the woodman’s axe, or startled by | it. : 

the sound of an American rifle. Oregon they de-| _ Sir, these honorable Senators will not vote for 
scribed as being poorer than the mountains divi-,. this notice, because, for the reasons I have noticed, 
ding Canada from Maine, which, on another occa- | they think it unnecessary for the purpose of nego- 
sion, were said to be too poor to furnish subsistence , tiation, and aside from that purpose, it looks too 
even for Juvenal’s lizard. It was described as a |, warlike, and smells too strongly of gunpowder, 
country entirely unfit for cultivation, and fit only | for their approbation. 


for a grand hunting ground, or a place most suit-’ Sir, we were placed in the possession of the val- 
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ley of the Columbia by Great Britain in 1818, anda | who have preceded or followed him in this achieve- 


valley by negotiation: we think it necessary to 
annul this convention to rewain that exclusive pos- thought, and still think, not unlikely, is it not 
session. To this possession we shall be entitled, | somethine, Senators, to have a quiet conecience 
whenever this convention shall be removed out of || and to feel that our quarrel is vast} I think sO F 
our way. But, the Senator from Maine [Mr. The Senator from South Carolina, when Secre- 
Evans} inquires, if Great Britain will, after the | tary of State, conclusively proved our title u > to 
abrogation of this convention, cive us that posses- | 49°, and adda in one of his able State ies 
sion? Inother words, will Great Britain keep her | that the United States have a claim to the Golan 
faith and comply with her engagement? Hethinks | of Oreeon which lies north of that varallel , And 
she will not; and it may be, sir, that she will not;)) what kind of claim is this which lies north of 49°? 
and if she will not, the sooner we know it the bet- || What does he think of it? In defending his olicy 
ter A bond, we know, that will never be paid, is of ** masterly inactivity,” he justified that sles 
wisely disposed of when flung into the fire. Bat | on the ground that by it, in a few years, we ceed 
tine, sir, which operates upon everything, will give | obtain the whole of Oregon. Did he want, “by 
ee upon this subject. “ ; inactivity,” the whole of Oregon, if we had no title 
Sir, the Senator from Massachusetts, (Mr. Wer- | to it? I should think not: and if he did, upon 
sren,| and the Senator from South Carolina, (Mr. || such principles as these, | did not and do aes 
Carnoun,} were but recently our Secretaries in | “Give unto Cesar the things that are Caesar’s”? 
our State Department. In that position it was their | I have ever considered, if not a wise, at least an 
duty to investigate and understand this Orevon ,. honest motto. = 


etior , 7 ‘<e . me , : * . 
question. Both of these gentlemen have mind But, sir, those Senators who at one time were 


‘ hough to Livestigate and understand any question, | against notice in any form, are now willing to go 
both are pre sumed tobe, and doubtlessare, familiar | for a modified notice—a notice coupled with direc- 
with it,in all its bearings, And yet,in thischamber | tions to the President to settle this matter by nego- 
as Senators, accustomed as they are to take the | tiation, on the principles of compromise. They 
lead upon all great questions of public policy, they justify themselves for this advance movement 
publicly declined to discuss our title to Oregon. ‘slight as it is, on the eround that things have 
Phe Senator from Massachusetts has told us, in | changed, and now wear a more placid aspect Sir 
his usually emphatic manner, that he would rather || anxiously hoping, and, | may add anvionsiy looks 
have his tongue blistered, than to discuss this title | ing for such change, I must say I have not seen 
ne nding: this controversy; and the Senator from || any change, but in the Senators themselves ‘oo 
South Carolina (Mr. Carnoun] declines to dis- | cording to my vision, things are now as they were 
cuss our title, because he deems it indelicate in || at the beginnine of' this ‘session. Has anything 
reference to his position. King Richard, I think |, arrived from England since the Cambria dailed ? 
it was, sir, told his minister, his cousin of Buck- || And who that was here ean have forgotten the oc 
ingham, not to say it, but strongly to infer the | enrrences in the Senate on the Thursday preceding 
bastardy of Edward s children. the sailine of that vessel? The Senate, sir on that 
hese Senators, sir, decline the discussion of | memorable day, was ina fearful panic. ‘On that 
our title to Oregon, not for the reason assigned by — oceasion we had a sort of Senatorial “ stampede - 
the Senator from Ohio, {Mr. Auxen,] that the | It was contagious. I became myself most terribl 
time for such service had passed, nor that it was | frizhtened. [ thought quickly. A thousand cilens 
premature or inappropriate to the subject-matter | came into my mind in a moment. I thought of | 
of our deliberations. However laudable may be || Bladensbure—of Tenneleytown—of our Ca ‘itol in 
the motives for their silence, however satisfactory | flames—that the British were upon us inion and 
to them, yet it strikes me that their silence upon was very nearly taking to my Seats. But, sir I 
this branch of our inquiry has thrown more | looked over my shoulder, and saw the Senator from 
doubts upon our title to Oregon, than all that has | Missouri, of whom it may be said, as it was of 
been said or written against that title, on this or | Cesar, ‘he is the twin brother of danger—and of 
the other side of the Atlantic The manner of de- || the two, the elder and more terrible 77 saw him 
clining this discussion, by Senators of their high || reading his documents, quiet and calm as a sum- | 
and commanding talents, and but recently so inti- | mer’s morn, and concluded to stand by hin—and 
mately connected with it officially, has done more || did so, and voted with him for an adjournment, to 
10 undermine, overthrow, and destroy our title to || prevent the vote upon the spualihia adaael it aie 
this country, and to bolster up, strengthen, and || the object of some Senators to take ‘with the iow 
sustain the extravagant pretensions of Great Brit- || of sending it out by the Cambria as a peace-offer- 
ain to it, than anything, with that view, I have | ing to England. Our adjournment, sir revented 
heard in this Chamber, or read of elsewhere. It } this vote. Since that day I have em act 
is not for me, sir, to indicate the course of duty to | not in the question, but ‘from childish terrors to 
those Senators; they will judge of that for them- } manly soberness and firmness. True sir, we had 
relves. But, still, I willsay, that it strikes me, from |! one little panic since, and that occurred yesterday 
the great confidence the public have in their opin- || This panic was produced by the President’s mes- 
ions, from their late prominentand present respon- || sage, in reply to one of our own resolutions u on 
sible connexion with this subject, that they owe it | a subject which we had had before us for wl | 
to the country, as well as to themselves, to speak | and on which the Senate had partially acted This, 
out, and tell us whether our title to the whole of | however, was but a small affair, and did not frieht- 
Oregon, or only to apart of it, or to any part of || en us very lone : a 
it, is ill-founded. ‘The American people will thank Sir, if some Senators have been silent upon th 
you, Senators, for your revelations upon this ques- | subject of our title to Oregon others nie a: 
tion. The American people are just and generous, | They have discussed this title and ‘have take 
= S mene on an ye acceptable to them as | : : : ¢ 
that of truth, uttered in the spirit of frankness anc thi yey i 
candor. ‘This truth, and the whole of it, whatever || the cos Ot ke Britch, Kiinsar, able ae Eon 
it may be, they had the right to expect from their | controverted our claim The iii rv ah = 
distinguished Senators. They detest mystery and | work of the discoveries of Grey ; the st a 
concealment upon great questions of public policy. lightly over the exploration of Ubwis enh Glia: 
They want nothing but theirown. Convince them | and almost ridicule our Spanish title: th i a 2 
that their claim to Oregon, or any part of it, is ill- | seem to think that we’ one a in t nasties 
founded, and they will be the first, like honest | arrisine from our treaty of 1803 with tl Bi soe 
men, promptly, instantly, in the face of the world, | Republic, which takes us to the metaneines tae 
and after all that has occurred, to give it up to | then to the Pacific, on the principle of contiguit 
Great Britain, and even to apologize, upon such | They tell us that the Nootka convention con aa 


| 
} 
| 


ground against it, with an ability and zea#inequal- | 


conviction, to that Power, for having unwittingly || no rights upon Great Britain, and that that ¢ | 
given her so much trouble about it. These Sen- '| tion only acknowledged rights oreviously subaiene: | 
ators owe it to the country, to quiet the public || And what are these? To fish on the oom Se 
mind upon this exciting question, by enlightening || trade with the natives, and make settlements, bes H 
that public mind, by upsetting (not their own, for || terfering with no other—in a country which h d 1 
that, indeed, would be indelicate) the arguments || been discovered and claimed by Spain for ¢ = 
in support of our title to Oregon, which have been || ries before. These are the rights hep tell on ot | 
ae with so much force by our present able and || obtained, but acknowledged to exist, by the Noot- i 

istinguished Secretary of State, and by others || ka convention. Has Great Britain, in a similar |! 


“| Rarignari 
_* ; || case, everacknowledged such right i j 

. awe ater. lan 4 . . i! ’ stoex ; 
few days after, lost the exclusire possession of that | ment. In the event of a collision with Great Brit- || . . eee 


'T think not. 


that valley have a sort of squatter’s tit 


[March 25, 


ee 








her claims and her discoveries? Never, never, sir! 


ain, upon the subject of Oregon, which I have |! Has Great Britain ever claimed, or attempted to 


exercise, such aclaim as this upon the United States? 
We own an extensive country 

stretching from Canada to the Rocky mountains, 
We own an extensive country, some five or six 
hundred miles wide, between the western limits of 
our States and those mountains, inhabited only by 
Indians, and in which there are lakes and rivers, 
and fish and game, and places for settlement, that 
would interfere with no settlements of civilized 
man, and yet, in any part of this country, for any 
purpose whatever, we have never allowed the foot 
of an Englishman to make a track. Nor has any 
Englishman ever yet claimed, or had the insolence 
ever to dream that he had the right to claim, the 


privilege of trading, or fishing, or settling, foy 


such purposes, anywhere within our limits, |} 
doubt, sir, if England ever claimed, or enforced 
such a claim, upon any other Power than Spain, 
or upon one as feeble and as unable as she was, to 
defend her rights. Confident do I feel, sir, that no 
such claim as this would ever have been preferred 
by Great Britain in the better days of the Spanish 
Monarchy—in the days of Ferdinand, or Charles, 
or Philip. But, sir, it is not my purpose to go 
into a discussion of our title to Oregon. ‘That 
Inbor I have attempted on a former occasion; and 
if I had not, I would not, by my efforts, weaken 
the unanswerable arguments of those who have 
preceded me in this debate. I would not, after the 
able statements of our case by our late and present 
Secretary of State. I am willing to rest our ttle 
upon these statements of that title. 

But, sir, under the treaty of 1818, which it is the 
object of this notice to abrogate, and which was 
afterwards extended for an indefinite period by the 
treaty of 1827, I admit that Great Britain has rights 


in Oregon. She has the rights, in the first place, 


which that treaty confers. Rights so long held 
and enjoyed have assumed, in some instances to 
some extent, the character of permanent ones. 
These rights have assumed this complexion, (from 
whatever cause, it may now be needless to inquire,) 
crowing out of the latches, or neglect, of Spain, in 
the first instance, and since by the United States. 
The subjects of Great Britain—the servants of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company—have been permitted, 
without interruption, to occupy the valleys of Fra- 
zer’s river for about forty years. Those ap in 

e, origi- 
nating in trespasses, and still without law; yet I 
would respect that title, which, in the new States, 
is understood to mean something. In that valley 
they are out of our way, and while there, can never 


be in our way. They are beyond 49°. Tam wil- 
ling, sir, out of a spirit of generosity, (for I should 


so regard such concession,) and for the sake of 
peace and a speedy settlement of this difficulty, 


that the President may provide for these people 
‘upon the principles of equity and justice, and deal 


liberally towards them, and give them the fullest 
justice. How he shall do this I shall not stop to 


‘inquire. When he shall act upon this subject, I 
| will see what he has done, and approve of it if I 
can. I will not stop to inquire whether this shall 
_ be done by a cession of that country to Great Brit- 


ain, or by paying these people for their patches and 


' shanties, as we have done to the Pottawatomies, 
| the Wyandots, and other savages, or by granting 


them reservations and citizenship; where, however 
hopeless the task, we may have the opportunity 


_ to try and do something for them. I leave all these 
‘things to the better judgment of the President, 
which I shall approve or not when his act in this 


respect shall be laid before me. And in doing this, 


sir, I do not find it necessary to disparage our title 
to Oregon. We can do this, and at the same time 


believe that our title to the whole of Oregon is un- 
questionable. We gave up, without complaint, a 
part of this very country to Russia. We gave up, 


"more recently, a part of the State of Maine to Great 
Britain, and for that surrender of a part of Maine, 
/in company with all New England, in a ey 


made by a New England Secretary of State, I voted. 
Yes, sir, I am one of the sinners that did that deed, 
and for giving that vote I have never yet felt a 
blush upon my cheek ora thorn in my pillow. 
This treaty was made by the assent of the com- 
missioners of the States of Maine and Massachu- 
setts, and we paid in money to Maine and Massa- 
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c 
ceded territory. 


The Florida et 
“ mutilation.” Wh , 
the Spanish title to the northwest coast of America, 


was a treaty of acquisition and 


we 


ilst we acquired Florida, and | 


ceded, by this treaty, to Spain, a part of our | 


territory lying south of Red river. I will not go | 
into the extent of this cession, further than to say, | 


that a part of it included a county and a half be- 


lonzing to Arkansas: I mean, sir, the county of | 
Miller, and half of the county of Lafayette. Sir, | 
this county and a half embraced as much territory | 


as some of the New England States. These coun- 
ties, under another name, originally constituting a 


part of Missouri, and subsequently forming a part | 
of Arkansas, were settled at an early day by native- | 


born citizens of the United States. They were or- 
canized counties, in which we had our courts of jus- 
tice, from the citizens of which we collected taxes, 


and from which we had representatives in our | 


Lezislature. ‘These counties, without the know- 
ledge of Arkansas, and without the knowledge of 


those living in them, were ceded away to his Ma- | 


jesty the King of Spain, without even the decency 
of a guaranty in their behalf of the right of penn 
erty and the liberty of conscience. Before, 

ever, the boundary line cutting them off from their 


10W- | 


native land was run, and the country formally de- | 


livered over to Spain, the revolution in Mexico 
broke out, and Spain was expelled by the success 
of that rebellion from all of their possessions on 


this continent, except the strip of country lying | 


between the Sabine and Red river, into which a 
Mexican soldier never marched, and of course 
never conquered. During the pendency of this 
revolution, our citizens, in the counties of Miller 
aud Lafayete held on to us, and we to them, con- 
tinuing our courts, collecting taxes, enumerating 
them on our census, and extending to them the 
right of suffrage, and allowing the right of repre- 
sentation in our Legislature. Thus they remained, 
when in 1830 or 1831, I moved a resolution in the 


House of Representatives, requesting the Execu- | 


tive to repurchase of Spain this detached remainder 
of her once extensive possessions in North Amer- 
ica. My resolution was debated in the House of 
Representatives, and voted down; and this stri 
country, which, by the Florida treaty, we fh 
transferred to Spain, and which Mexico never con- 
quered or invaded, was, by this Government, un- 
necessarily transferred to Mexico. 
sir, it could have been had of Spain for the asking; 
perhaps for six shillings and ninepence. Well, 
sir, we still held on to our counties, and they ad- 
hered to us. No line was run and no delivery 
made, until Mexico and Texas got into their trou- 
bles. 
or Mexico ever entered the age 
Sabine. But in 1837, we acknow 


north of the 
edged the in- 


of | as the boundary. 


ad | 


In that contest, neither a soldier of Texas | 


dependence of Texas, and afterwards, in 1839, | 


this line, designated by the Florida treaty, was 
run, for the first time, and those people then 
formally delivered over to a foreign Power. Here 


is a case, a strong case, of a mutilation of our ter- | 


ritory. 
boundary of Arkansas was established, I think, in 
1824. 


souri, and ran due south to Red river. 


And yet there is another. ‘The western | 


That boundary commenced forty miles | 
west of the southwest corner of the State of Mis- | 
This line | 
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husetts what they deemed a fair equivalent for the | 


The 
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of Arkansas, who were once poetically described 
by an eloquent Senator from Massachusetts, {[Mr. 
Cuoate,} as being the children of the sun, and 
partaking largely of the warmth of his fires, sub- 
mitted, without rebellion or an attempt at revolu- 
tion, to those high-handed acts of injustice. True, 
sir, they complained, for they felt this wrong most 
deeply. 

I mention these things only to show, that this 
Senate, in the adjustment of boundary lines, have, 
in more instances than one, ceded away a part of 
the well-known and acknowledged limits of the 
United States: never, however, lightly or with- 
out reluctance. I mention the instances of our ces- 
sions to Russia, to Great Britain, to Spain, and, 
lastly, to the Indians, as precedents, which the 
United States, if they choose, can follow on the 
adjustment of this Oregon question, should it be 
considered wise, under all the circumstances, so to 
adjust it. And 1 mention these things for another 
purpose, which ts, to show that, if such are the 
views of any Senator, it may be done, without the 
unnecessary and fruitless labor of endeavoring to 
disparage our title to any part of Oregon. 

But still, sir, honorable Senators will not vote 
for this notice, because it may lead to war. And 
soitmay. Not necessarily, for we have the treaty- 
right to give this notice. But, sir, I have thought 
for sometime that this Oregon difficulty was likely 
to bring a war upon the country. I am no panic- 
maker, for I despise them. I have based this con- 
clusion upon the knowledge of my countrymen on 
the one hand, and on a careful perusal of all the 
documents upon this subject, on the other. The 
public mind in this country is too intent and ear- 
nest upon the settlement of this question for longer 
delay; and, from all that I can see, the two Gov- 
ernments appear to be as widely apart from a set- 
tlement as ever. We have offered, in the spirit of 
compromise, 49° to Great Britain, and it has been 
refused by the British Minister, without even re- 
ferring that offer to his country for consideration. 
Great Britain has not authorized her Minister even 
to discuss our title to the country north of 49°. 
Great Britain, through her Minister, has offered 
to settle this controversy by the Columbia river, 


tells us is indispensable to Great Britain, and that 


| the navigation by Great Britain of that river, which, 


|| by the by, in its present condition is not naviga- 
At that time, | 


| ble but for a short distance, cannot be given up. 
| From all that I can discover, the parties stand 
firmly and stubbornly planted upon their respec- 


tive propositions,—no symptoms of concession on 
the part of either,—our Government, claiming all, 
but offering 49°; and Great Britain refusing even 
to discuss the title to the country north of 49°, and 


| insisting upon the river for the boundary, and its 


| thing. 


was run immediately afterwards, and it formed |. 
the western boundary of all of our western coun- | 


ties, of which there were four or five. In 1828, 
without the knowledge of Arkansas, and in despite 
of my strenuous efforts to prevent it, a treaty was 
made, by which a country constituting the finest 
part of Arkansas, forty miles wide, and about 
three hundred miles long, organized into counties, 
in which we had courts of justice, tax collectors, 
the right of suffrage and representation in our 
Legislature, was ceded away: and to whom do 
you suppose, Mr. President? To Indians—to the 


Cherokees and Choctaws; and that, too, without | 


the decency ordinarily extended to Indians, of 
paying these people for their improvements, from 
which, it was stipulated, they were to be expelled 
for the benefit of the Indians. Against the ratifica- 
tion of this treaty tnere was the voice of the Sen- 
ator from Missouri, 
others, only; all the others, with a full knowledge 
of all the facts, (for I myself had taken the trouble 
to lay the facts before the Senate,) voted for the 


Mr. seta and a few. 


ratification of this treaty. And yet, sir, the people | 


| free navigation, in common with the United States. 
Both countries excited | 


What is to be the result? 
about it, and that excitement daily increasing. If 
the peace of the two countries is to be preserved, 
these are no times for dilatory pleas or frivolous 
delays. Ifthe peace of the two countries is to be 
preserved, action, prompt action, I regard asevery- 
This question must be settled now, before 
the summer elections are over, or it may assume 
a form which will place it beyond the power of 
either Government to settle peaceably. Let this 
notice be given. 

But Senators hesitate—they cannot vote for it, 
because it may lead to war! They stop, as I shall 
not, to inquire into the value of Oregon. They ask 
us if Oregon be worth a war. War does not al- 


| ways originate in the standard-value of the thing 


_pressment of a few of their seamen. 


in dispute. Wars, sometimes the most bloody 
and disastrous, originate in trifling causes. Our 
fathers fought rather than pay unjustly a few cents 
a pound upon tea; they fought, for the unjust im- 


sidered these things, though small in themselves, 
as involving great and important principles, and 
hence they fought. In that war they risked and 
suffered agreat deal. They went in debt in carry- 
ing on those contests, but have since paid that debt 
entirely. They issued paper money, but have 
since restored the constitutional currency. These 
things they did, for causes less valuable than Ore- 
gon. Are we, Senators, the legitimate descendants 
of those fathers? Have their examples of devo- 


‘tion to country, of courage, energy, suffering, of 


_ self-denial, hunger, thirst, and exposure, ceased to 
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That river, as a boundary, he | 


They con- | 
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influence our judgment, or to animate our hearts ? 
But, by a war, we shall lose Oregon—it will be lost 
sight of in the contest! It may be so; it may be 
that Great Britain is too powerful for the United 
States, and that by a war we shall lose Oregon. 
sut [do not believe it; notwithstanding, in this con- 
nexion, we have been reminded of England’s theu- 
sand ships of war, of her 40,000 sailors, and of 
her numerous battalions, which are said to be bet- 
ter disciplined and more efficient than any other 
troops the world ever saw. All these things may 
be so; yet they have no terrors for this country. 
As Prince Henry said of Perey: | give thee, Eng- 
land, **all the odds of thy great name and estt- 
mation,’’ and yet we fear thee not; but, on the 
contrary, view thee as a Power, if need be, the 
more worthy of the manly energies, courage, and 
arms of this young Republic. Oregon to be lost 
by awar! Sir, in ninety days we are capable, in 
a contest like this, where the hearts of the peo- 
ple are with us, to raise an army as numerous, 
though not so well disciplined, equally as efficient, 
as that led by the Great Emperor nto Moscow— 
for, in this country, arms constitute a part of every 
gentleman’s wardrobe, and guns are the playthings 
of ourchildren. Yet, after all, upon our own soil, 
and in so just a cause, we may be vanquished. If 
we are, I trust that, like the gallant Francis, when 
he lost Pavia, after doing all he could to prevent it, 
we shall have at the end of this contest the conso- 
lation to feel that we have, at least, preserved our 
honor. But, sir, however honorably it may ter- 
minate to the interest or fame of this country, I 
want no war, if it can be avoided on honorable 
terms. War, to say the least of it, is an inconve- 
nience, and particularly so at this tume to the Uni- 
ted States. 

But rather than settle the Oregon difficulty on 
any other than honorable terms, that inconvemence 
this country will readily encounter. This notice 
will not make this war—it may prevent it. Let it 
be passed, and confide this difficulty to the Pres- 
ident. Is he not worthy of our confidence? Is 
he capable of deceiving us, or at all disposed to 
involve this country in an unjust war? 

Sir, | am no flatterer of the President; I hepe, 
without such imputation, I may be permitted to 
say, that, confiding in his political opinicns and 
ability, and firmness and honesty, | voted to place 
him in his present elevated position. I have not 
yet had occasion to regret that vote, and have no 
reason to believe I ever shall. We have all known 
him for years; and during a period of great politi- 
cal excitement in the country, we have seen him 
filling high and responsible stations, and dischar- 
ging all the duties pertaining to them with unsur- 
passed fidelity and eminentability. He possesses, 
as all will concede, great purity of private charac- 
ter, fine talents, and unquestioned patriotism. He, 
sir, is no military chieftain, panting for battle-fields 
and military renown. He is an exemplary Chris- 
tian, advanced in years, and without children on 
whom to bestow office or emoluments, or his fame. 
He is no adventurer, having nothing to lose; but, 
on the contrary, is a gentleman of fortune, and 
holds a heavy interest dependent and resting upon 
the blessings of peace. He is now safely seated 
in the highest office in the gift of his countrymen, 
if not in the world; one-fourth of the period of its 
tenure already expired, and is no candidate for re- 
election. What possible inducement can such a 
man have to sacrifice the best interest of his coun- 
try, or to involve that country, to which he owes 
everything, in an unjust war? Have we no secu- 
rity for this, in his long past life of sagacity, vir- 
tue, and fidelity? None in his able aad _ patriotic 
Cabinet? None in the limited tenure of his office? 
None in the appropriation bills, by which armies 
and navies are raised, armed, and fed? None in 
the revisory power of a stern, vigilant, unquailing 
Senate? 

Is there no security in the terrors of the im- 
peaching power? None in the uniform, and beau- 
tiful, and fascinating examples of all of his prede- 
cessors? Sir, has the interest of this country ever 
been betrayed to a foreign Power, or an unjust 
war brought upon it, by any of our Executives? 
Never, sir, never. All of our Executives, no mat- 
ter to what party they may have belonged, have 
extended widely and more widely the just fame of 
this country. And yet, sir, we find Senators, with 


. a full knowledge of all these things, doubting and 
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hesitating about passing this notice, because they 
fear that the President, by his rashness, or folly, 
or wickedness, may involve the country in war. 
Such fears and such suspicions as these are un- 


worthy of us, and unjust to that distinguished | 


functionary. They cannot trust him, because, in 
his Inaugural Address, he stated, what he believed, 
that all of Oregon was ours. He did make that 
statement, and he believed it. And yet, sir, ina 
spirit of compromise, and in deference to the acts of 
his predecessors, he yielded up his own opinions, 
and offered to setde this boundary on be 49th 
parallcl. But, oh, the Baltimore convention! He 
ix bound by the edicts of that convention! Sir, I 
was a member of that convention, and claim to 
know something of **the open day and midnight 
transactions’’ of that assemblage; but of them | 
shall not speak. It can now do no good to the 
Democratic party to revive a discussion of our 
family difficulties, which are now happily forgot- 
ten by the family, and are *‘in the deep bosom of 
the ocean buried.” A repetition of these family 
jars is now rather stale, even for the tender sym- 
pathies of'our sympathizing friends over the way; 
and therefore, out of proper regard to them, they 
will be spared the infliction of such a recital. I 
was there, sir; was one of those who, on the meeting 
of that convention, was called by some of the ar- 
dent a traitor to the party; but three days there- 
after, at the close of that convention, my associates 
and myself were esteemed patriots and saviours 
of the party—thus furnishing, in this instance, 
another illustration of the truth of history, that 
classifications generally are the results of successes 
or failures, in any enterprise of magnitude. I 
was there, sir; and was one of the Brutuses who 
helped to slay our Cesar, (Mr. Van Buren,) ** not 
that I loved him less, but that | loved Rome more,”’ 
and, like Brutus, | have reserved the same dagger, 
to be used by some friendly hand upon myself, 
whenever, like him, I shall so far forget or mistake 
the interests of my country. I will barely add, 
sir, that there was nothing which occurred, in my 
judgment, at that convention, inconsistent with a 
settlement of this question by negotiation, The 
action of the President on this question shows in 
what light he views it. 

Mr. President, | have now said nearly all I in- 
tended to say upon this subject. I shall detain the 
Senate but a few moments longer. Sir, I deprecate 
war; | have no taste fur fields of carnage, or for 
the conflagration of cities; no desire unnecessaril 


to interrupt the business or peaceful pursuits of | 


men. Feeling thus, sir, | hope, notwithstanding 
my fears to the contrary, that we shall have no 
war. I desire that this notice shall pass, that the 
President shall be left untrammelled; that he may, 
if possible, secure our rights in Oregon, which can 
never be abandoned, and at the same time avoid 
this war. A war, however honorably it may ter- 
ininate, (fer of that I have no fears,) would be 
troublesome, expensive, and inconvenient to the 
United States. It would be the same to Great Brit- 
ain; and she, | hope, is not disposed to overlook 
that consideration. Her people, like those of the 
United States, live by their labor, and flourish by 
their commerce. A war between the two countries 
would interrupt those pursuits. To her it ought 
to be as desirable as to the people of the United 
States that this irritating question, so long an open 
one, should be settled amicably, and settled soon. 
She must learn the lesson now, if she has not al- 
ready learnt it, that however desirable it may be to 
her, this Oregon question can no longer remain in 
its present position—that the conventions of 1818 
and 1827, whatever may be the results, are already 
doomed to annihilation. This is settled. 

I am ready, sir, to confess that I have no partic- 
ular partiality for Great Britain. 1 have, perhaps, 
inherited prejudices against her. But still, sir, if 
she will settle this question fairly and justly, and 
I will add promptly, and by so doing preserve the 
peace between the two countries, I shall be one of 
the first to forget the past of two wars—the man 
irritating disputes since, and in my own time, with 
her—her unjust diplomacy—and, in the honesty 
and sincerity of my heart, do all I can to cultivate 
the most amicable relations and intercourse with 
her, henceforth and forever. Let her, in the elo- 
quent language of our Secretary, “remove the only 
cloud that now intercepts a long and prosperous 
peace between the two countries,”’ and no one, on 
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either side of the Atlantic, will rejoice at it more | 


than myself. And in doing this, 
ather hands. I am too proud to ask her for con- 
cessions. Of the two, 1 would sooner give than 
receive them. All I want is that to which my coun- 
» is justly entitled. All I ask, in the settlement 
of this question, is justice and fairness, and these 


ask no favors 


willingly granted, in a frank and manly spirit. Let |! 
her do this, and our ancient differences and our late || 


and present irritations will be soon forgotten, and 
peace will shed its happy influence over the rela- 
tions and intercourse of these two great and power- 
ful nations of the earth. She has the honorable 
offer of peace on these terms, or war, if she desires 
it, on any other; and in selecting this option, it 
is to be earnestly hoped that wisdom and justice, 
and not petty jealousies or passion, will rule her 
councils, 


HARBORS AND RIVERS. 
SPEECH OF MR. A. CONSTABLE, 


OF MARYLAND. 
In roe House or Representatives, 
March 11, 1846. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, on the Bill for making 





appropriations for Harbors and Rivers, with a | 


view to greater safety and facility of the Mari- 

time Commerce of the country— 

Mr. CONSTABLE addressed the committee as 
follows: 

Mr. Cuairman: I regret at this late period of 
the debate to trouble the committee with any re- 
marks on the bill under consideration; and espe- 
cially do I distrust the attempt to follow in reply 
the able and eloquent gentleman from Alabama, 
(Mr. Yancey,| who last occupied the attention of 
the committee, 
seat in this House, | sincerely hoped that nothing 
would occur, at least during the present session, 
rendering it necessary for me to depart from the 


purpose then formed of remaining a silent member, | 
sanctioned, as that resolution was, by the example | 


of the distinguished gentlemen who have succes- 


sively represented my district in the House of | 


| Representatives for the last quarter of a century. 


3ut, Mr. Chairman, the subject before the com- | 


raittee is one involving interests of such magnitude— 
connecting itself so vitally and essentially with the 


whole maritime commerce of the country, part of | 


which floats on the head waters of the Chesapeake 


bay and its tributary rivers, within the district I | 
| have the honor to represent, that a failure to make | 


some effort to vindicate these great interests would 


justly subject me to the imputation of a dereliction | 


of duty. Urged by such considerations, and a de- 


sire to do justice to the commercial wants of those | 


whom I represent on this floor, it becomes my duty 


| to give notice of my intention to offer at a proper | 
tume—when in order—the amendment which I hold | 


in my hand. 


“ That the sum of $20,000 be, and is hereby, ap- 


propriated for the improvement of the harbor of Havre 
pe Grace, Maryland.” 

| Itis not my purpose, sir, to participate in the 
general range of discussion to which this bill has 
given rise; but to confine myself more particular] 

| to the subject of the amendment I have inllenhed, 
and an examination of the constitutional power of 
Congress to make appropriations for the improve- 
ment of our harbors. 

Of the expediency of the particular appropriations 

contained in this bill, 1 do not propose to speak. 
They are matters of detail in regard to which I 


shall rely, in the absence of other information, upon || 


_ the able Committee on Commerce, who have faith- 
_ fully examined and reported them to the House, 

in connexion with the clear and satisfactory expo- 

sition made by their distinguished chairman, [Mr. 

McCueitann.| And as to the invidious contrasts 

drawn between different sections of the Union, 
| showing the relative advantages they will derive 
under the provisions of this bill, and the alleged 
_ inequalities operated by the system, denounced as 
| amounting to injustice by the gentleman from New 
York, (Mr. Gorpon,] and by the gentleman from 
Georgia, (Mr. Conn,} characterized on yesterday 
as ** public plunder,” I shall only make a passing 
i remark, because they are considerations looking 


j 








Indeed, sir, when I first took a | 
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to the expediency of the system, an 
_ the great principle involved. 
Sir, this Government can exert scarcely any 
_ one of its most ordinary functions—none, indeed 
_ authorizing an expenditure of the public money— 
_ without producing such inequalities in a greatey oy 
less degree. It cannot be, in the nature of things 
that the Government can be so administered as to 
confer precisely the same advantages in its expend. 
itures upon every citizen or every section of {hp 
country. Each citizen can no more share the dj. 
rect benefits of national expenditures required | 
a remote from his home and property, than 
e can the emoluments of any public office in this 
city. The counterpoise must be found in othe, 
| expenditures which the wants of the country nay 
require in their respective sections, or in the jj. 
creased resources, prosperity, and power of the 
Union, of which they are citizens. 

As to excesses, so much apprehended and dep- 
recated by honorable gentlemen, to which the ex. 
ercise of the power to make these appropriations 

| may lead, the same may be spetiiietel of any other 
subject of appropriation within our constitutional 
competency. This bill, sir, like all others reported 
_ to the House, is subject to the action of a majority 
of Congress, possessing all the light that can be 
| obtained, and acting under the influence of elevated 
/and patriotic motives. If these do not constitute 
/a sufficient guaranty that the power will not be 
abused, I ask honorable members what security 
there is, or can there be, that we shall not prosti- 
tute every power intrusted to us by the Constitu- 
| tion. 

Mr. Chairman, that particular districts of the 
Union may receive more benefit—that a greater 
amount may be appropriated by this bill north of 
Mason and Dixon’s line, as pointed out a few days 
since by the honorable gentleman from Alabama, 
{Mr. Payne,] and less south of that line, does not 
vary, in my apprehension, the aspect of the ques- 
‘tion. I look, sir, at all these as great national 

wants, growing out of the extended and _prosper- 

ous maritime commerce of the country, and as such, 
| Leare not where the expenditures may be required: 
| whether on the Atlantic seaboard, the Gulf coast, 
| along our great lakes, or upon the navigable rivers 
that penetrate the interior of the country, is to me 
wholly immaterial. Why, sir, without such en- 
larged and liberal views, how can this great coun- 
try ever attain the high and commanding destiny 
which awaits her? What disasters may not befil 
us if we cherish those sectional feelings, which do 
not and will not look beyond our own district, 
State, or quarter of the Union, in voting appropria- 
tions. 

Sir, should this Government unhappily become 
involved in a war, necessary for the maintenance 
| of its just rights, or in vindication of the national 


d not affecting 


| honor, it would be as unreasonable and unjusufi- 
able to refuse to vote larger supplies for the military 
and naval protection required by the exposed situa- 
, tion of Maryland, than for one of the interior west- 
ern States, comparatively invulnerable from her 
position, as are any objections to the appropria- 
tions of this bill, founded on geographical lines. 
., Ina word, sir, the commerce of the LAKEs requires 
| harbors, and the commerce of the Atlantic, that its 
harbors shall be fortified; the agriculturists of the 
Great West want a safe navigation, upon which 
| their immense productions may float to the Atlantic 
| cities, while the merchants who purchase and ship 
those productions, want a naval squadron to con- 
| vey them across the ocean, or protect them in dis- 
| tant seas. These, then, are some of the wants of 
_ the country demanding expenditures at points dis- 
tant from each other, and in different sections o! 
_ the Union, and may suffice to illustrate the fallacy 
| of all the objections to these appropriations found- 
| ed on the supposed inequalities of the system. 
| Mr. Chairman, it has been said that all the ap- 
1 propriations contained in the bill under considera- 
‘| tion, with the exception of that for the Portland 
| and Louisville canal, have been recommended by 
| the War Department, while the amendment which 
‘| I desire to have ingrafted upon it has no official 
i sanction. In answer to this, I beg leave to state, 


|| for the information of the committee, that as early 
|| as 1836, this subject was brought to the attention 
|| of Congress by resolutions adopted by the Legisla- 
| ture of Maryland. By the order of this House, * 

survey was made of the harbor of Havre de Grace, 
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and a sufficient sum appropriated to defray the ex- || in Florida. At Havre de Grace, also, the important 


nse; in obedience to a call of this House, made | 





er 


in 1837, the report of that survey was communi- || 
cated by Mr. Butler, ad interim Secretary of War, || 


was ordered to be printed, and referred to the 


Committee on Commerce; in 1838 this document | 
was reprinted by order of the House, with the | 


chart that accompanied it. 
hand one of these documents, with the chart, and 
make this statement from the record. From 1838, 
this subject laid over until the last Congress, when 


I have now in my | 


the sum of $20,000, now proposed by my amend- | 


ment for the improvement of the harbor of Havre 


de Grace, was included in the general appropria- || 


tions for harbors, which passed both Houses, and 
was vetoed by the Executive. 
clerk may read a part of the report of this survey, 
made by an able officer of the Topographical Bu- 
reau, Captain Hughes. 

The Clerk having read it, Mr. ConstaBLe con- 
tinued: 

| hazard nothing, Mr. Chairman, in affirming 
that there is no harbor in the country in which 
the tides ebb and flood, that has so extensive or so 
important an internal canal communication as that 
of Havre pe Grace. This harbor is the terminus 


I ask, sir, that the | 


of the Susquehanna and tide-water canal, which | 


connects with the Pennsylvania works at the town 
of Columbia; thence continuous lines of canals 
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articles of coal and iron, of which the Government 
is so large a consumer, can be had im great abun- 
dance, and on terms as favorable, perhaps more so, 
than at any other point on tide-water. It is indeed 
confidently affirmed that, when the short line of 
railroad, now constructing from the Lykens Valley 
Coal Mines, represented as nearer the Atlantic 


| than any others in the Union, shall be completed 
| to the Susquehanna, coal adapted to the use of our 


war-steamers wil! be delivered at the harbor of 
Havre de Grace for 42 30 per ton—being less, I be- 
lieve, than two-thirds of the price now paid by the 
Government. 

If, then, Mr. Chairman, we consult the interests 


| of the Government in this respect, identified with 
: those of the immense regions of the interior, fertile 


and productive in their agriculture, rich, abundant, 


' and exhaustless in their mineral treasures, which 


this extensive canal communication opens to this 
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_ harbor, I cannot perceive what reasonable objection | 
| exists, looking to the expediency of the matter, 
against appropriating the small sum desired for its 


| improvement. 


When the bar at the mouth of this 


| harbor is once crossed there is ample depth of water 
| within to float any safe sea-vessel; but owing to 
| the obstructions at its entrance, those who ship 
| from Havre de Grace are compelled to employ ves- 


Susquehanna, near the line of New York: thus || 
affording to all northern Pennsylvania, a large por- | 


tion of New York bordering upon that river, to its 
highest northern fountains and springs, and to the 
whole intermediate country, with its boundless 
forests of valuable pine timber, inexhaustible 
mines of rich ores and coal, and extensive agricul - 


tural regions of unsurpassed fertility, an outlet to | 
the Chesapeake Bay. From these canals, at the | 


junction of the river Juniata with the Susquehan- 


|| sels that are not safe beyond the capes of the Ches- 
extend up both the north and west branches of the | 


apeake; thereby being subjected to the expense of 
heavy additional premium for insurance, or obliged 


| to undergo the serious inconvenience and delay, as 
well as incur the increased expense, of receiving | 
' and discharging cargo of a larger class of safe sea- 
|| vessels outside the bar, by means of lighters. I 
| therefore trust, sir, that the committee will express 


na, another canal diverges, which reaches up the || 


Juniata to the base of the Alleghanies, where the 


Portage railroad across the mountains connects | 


with the western division of the Pennsylvania 


canals, extending to the Ohio river at Pittsburg, | 
thence connecting with Erie and the great frontier | 


lakes. 


Thus, sir, these various lines of canal nav- | 


igation stretch through all nerthern and western | 


Pennsylvania, drain a considerable part of New | 


York, and, tapping the Ohio, offer a direct and | 
cheap channel of communication with the Atlantic || 


cities; furnishing a route from the great valley of || State generally, feeling a deep interest in this sub- | 


the West, which is open several weeks earlier in 


the spring and later in the fall than the northern | 
one by the Erie canal and Jakes; some two hun- | 
dred miles less in distance, and incaleulably safer | 


than the trip down the river to New Orleans, or 
by the lakes around to New York. And, Mr. 


Chairman, I beg leave to say to honorable mem- | 


bers, who represent on this floor the States of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, and as far south as 
‘Tennessee, that many of their constituents already 


avail themselves of this outlet to the markets of || 


the seaboard, although it has only been completed 
a few years, and cannot be generally known to 
those who are so remote from it. i 


| 


hand a list, made soon after the opening of the | 


canal to Havre de Grace, which shows the great 


extent and importance of the trade arriving at the | 


harbor I ask the Government to improve. The 
following are the principal articles arriving there 
for transhipment coastwise, viz: iron, coal, lum- 
ber, umber, wool, cotton, hemp, tobacco, lead, lea- 
ther, domestic spirits, bark rough and ground, 
slate, bacon, hey tallow, cheese, butter, pot and 
pearl ashes, plaster, lime, flour, wheat, corn, rye, 
clover and other grass seeds, &c., &c., of the 
gregate value of near ten millions of dollars, be- 
sides the ascending trade, which is also very con- 
siderable. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the Government has inter- 
ests connected with the improvement of this har- 
bor. It procures there large supplies of lumber, 
timber, and granite stone. Its extensive fortifica- 


|, seen the bill of the last session, continued. 


tions in Virginia were built chiefly of stone taken | 
from the hills above and adjacent to Port Deposits; | 


So were those in the Delaware, and at some points 
along the southern coast; and at this very time the 
Government has entered into large contracts, now 
in the course of execution, for the delivery of stone 


from those quarries for the completion of its works | \ ere , 
in Virginia, and for the sea-wall at St. Augustine, |! merits, and, as a consequence, could never com-'! ¢ and delivery have been multiplied and establish- 


their concurrence in the propriety and necessity of 

the appropriation asked for the harbor of Havre de 

Grace, by adopting the amendment I shall offer. 
But, Mr. Chairman, the question may and has 


been propounded, why, if this harbor is so im- | 


portant from the extent of its commerce, was not 
an appropriation for its improvement included in 


| the bill reported by the committee? I will explain, 


sir. Early in the session this subject was brought 
to the notice of the House by the presentation of 


| resolutions of the Legislature of Maryland, which 


were referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


| The harbor to which these resolutions related be- 


ing within the district that I represent, and my 


constituents, in common with the people of the | 


ject, I inquired of a member of the committee what 


action had been taken upon it, and was informed | 


that it had been passed over to the honorable gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Tissatrs.] From 
an interview with that honorable gentleman, I be- 
lieved he was satisfied that the improvement we 
desired was proper as a national object, and hence 
I supposed it would be embraced in the bill from 
the committee. And, sir, I was not aware of the 


reason why it was not included, until I read, a few | 


days ago, the speech of the chairman of the com- 
mittee, [Mr. McCuie..anp,] in which he stated 


|| that the committee had allotted the subject of river 
hold in my || 


improvements to the gentleman from Kentucky, | 


{[Mr. Tisparts,} while the appropriations asked 
for harbors had been confided to others. This at 


once satisfied me that the committee had mistaken | 
the object for which the appropriation was asked, | 
by classing it with applications for the improve- | 


ment of rivers instead of harbors, to which it prop- 
erly belonged. 

{Mr. Trssarrs here explained, that the commit- 
tee had been led into the error by the bill passed 
at the last session, which described this as an im- 
provement of the Susquehanna river] 

Mr. Constas.e, after stating that he had never 


soon, sir, as I discovered this mistake, I took steps 


As | 


to bring the subject again to the consideration of | 
the committee; and, from indications of their opin- 
ion since then, I believe that I may venture to | 


state, that, if the matter had been properly under- 


House, an appropriation for the harbor of Havre 


| de Grace would have been included. Thata sep- 


arate bill for it could now be obtained, I do not 
doubt; but, sir, it is not desirable. I want no bill 


| with an isolated object, which could never attract | 


sufficient attention to secure an examination of its 


| *and facility of our foreign commerce. 
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mand suflicient strength to be taken up *n Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Ua.on. 

Mr. Chairman, if the object ported out by the 
resolutions of the Legislature of Maryland, re- 
peatedly adopted and pressed upon the attention 
of Congress, and, as I have understood, by res- 


| olutions of the Legislature of Pennsylvania also— 


I know anxiously desired by all western Penn- 
sylvania—was not enlarged, general, and national, 
1 would not support it. Nay, sir, if it apprex- 
imated so near the divisional line which separates 
what is national from that which is local, as to ren- 
der it difficult to distinguish to which class of 
works it belonged, I would not sustam it; be- 
lieving, as I do, that it is preferable upon a ques- 
tion of power to err on the safe side, if error is 
unavoidable, and that a reasonable doubt as to the 
existence of a contested power should be regarded 
as conclusive againstits exercise. Standing, then, 
upon such grounds, I do not believe, with the 
honorable gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Ruert,] that | shall witness in the triumph of this 
measure, ‘‘ the murder of any great principle of 
the Republican party,’ much less become an * ac 
cessory’’ in its ** perpetration.’’ Sir, what grep 
principle of that party did the honorable gentileme» 
allude to? Where is the article of faith which this 
bill violates to be found in the creed of the Repub- 
lican party? I am no latitudinarian in any con- 
struction of the Federal Constitution—no disciple 
of the Hamiltonian school, as my honorable friend 
from Georgia [Mr. Cons] yesterday charged upon 
those who advocate this measure. On the con- 
trary, | will go as far as any member upon this 
floor in maintaining the reserved rights of the 
States; but [ must first be convinced that they are 
rights never surrendered by the States; for I hold 
that the duty is alike imperative to uphold the 
just authority of the Federal Government, as to 
abstain from encroachment upon the powers of 
the States. 

Mr. Chairman, the authority to make appro- 
priations for the improvement of our harbors and 
rivers, in which the maritime commerce of the coun- 
try is carried on, has received the sanction of every 
Executive, from the organization of the Govern- 
ment down to the Administration of John Tyler, 
when a bill of this description was vetoed for the 
first time in the whole history of the action of the 
Executive department. ‘The vetoes of Mr. Mad- 
ison and Mr. Monroe were upon measures in prin- 
ciple essentially different from this; and as to the 
authority of Mr. Tyler, | care nothing about it; 
let him wear the faded, withered, and drooping 
wreath of his last veto, referred to on yesterday by 
the gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. oe EY,| as 
one that decked his brow. Sir, I prefer to stand 
on the high authority of the illustrious statesman 
who first administered the Government, and who 
signed bills not distinguishable in principle from 
this, in the presence of the first Congress that as- 
sembled under the Constitution. 

Mr. Yancey: Will the gentleman from Mary- 
land adopt the authority of General Jackson ? 

Mr. Constasie. Yes, sir; it is here at hand— 
in this book. I will adopt the authority of Gen- 
eral Jackson, although he was represented on yes- 
terday, and by that honorable gentleman, as having 
put down this system when it was a giant, full of 
sinew, strength, and blood. What, sir, did Gen- 
eral Jackson say in his annual message to Congress 
at December session, 1834, long after the vetoes 
alluded to by the honorable gentleman? I read a 
subsequent part of the same message cited and 
read by the Clerk at the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia, [Mr. Coss,] and which he used in 


‘his argument against the expediency of making 
| these appropriations. 


Speaking of appropriations 
for objects such as this bill provides, General Jack- 
son says: ah ; 
‘¢ There is another class of appropriations for 
‘what may be called, without impropriety, inter- 
‘nal improvements, which have always been re- 


| * garded as standing upon different grounds from 
stood by them before this bill was reported to the | 


‘ those to which I have referred. “I allude to such 
‘as have for their object the improvement of our 
‘ harbors, the removal of partial and temporary ob- 
‘ structions in our navigable rivers, and the security 
~ * * 
‘ As a natural consequence of the increase and ex- 
‘tension of our foreign commerce, ports of entry 
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‘ed, not only upon our seaboard, but in the inte- 
‘ rior of the country, upon our lakes and navigable 
‘rivers. The convenience and safety of this com- 
* merce have led to the gradual extension of these 
* expenditures; to the erection of light-houses, the 
* placing, planting, and sinking of buoys, beacons, 
‘and piers, and to the removal of partial and tem- 


i} 
i 


i} 


‘ porary obstructions in our navigable rivers, and | 


‘in the harbors upon our great lakes, as well as 
‘on the seaboard. Although I have expressed to 


* Congress my apprehensions that these expendi- | 


‘tures have sometimes been extravagant, and dis- 
* proportionate to the advantages to be derived 
‘from them, [have not felt it my duty to refuse 
‘my assent to bills containing them, and have con- 
‘tented myself to follow, in this respect, in the 
‘ footsteps of all my predecessors.”’ 

Here, then, Mr. Chairman, we find General 
Jackson asserting the very power, and specifying 
the identical objects of the appropriations made by 
this bill—**the improvement of our harbors, and 
the removal of partial and temporary obstructions 
in our navigable rivers, for the security and facility 
of foreign commerce’’—a power not only to pro- 
tect, but to facilitate commerce, and as such, exer- 
cisable for 18 convenience as well as its safely. And 
in succeeding pages of this Message, he lays down 
the rule that these appropriations should be con- 
fined to the removal of obstructions below ports of 
entry. This rule, sir, the honorable gentleman 
from Alabama (Mr. Yancey] told us on yester- 
day that he was willing to adopt; but he took the 
recaution to annex a qualification, which is not to 
ve found in the rule itself, as laid down by General 
Jackson—a condition or limitation which, if ingraft- 
ed upon it, would imply a want of information 
wholly inexcusable on the part of that great HERO 
AND STATESMAN. ‘Ihe gentleman insisted that 
General Jackson meant ports of entry in which the 
proud ships that brought the cargo across the ocean 
mightenter, and not those established where an In- 
dian canoe would scarcely float. Sir, was not Gen- 
eral Jackson aware, at the time that he prescribed 
the rule, that ports of entry had been established far 
in the interior, where the shipping engaged in our 
foreien commerce never entered, and could not float? 
Did he not know that Pittsburg, two thousand 
miles distant from the seaboard, was a port of en- 
try? What does he tell us in the part of the Mes- 
sage just read? * As a natural consequence of the 
‘increase and extension of our foreign commerce, 
‘ ports of entry and delivery have been multiplied 
‘and established, not only on the seaboard, but in 
‘the interior of the country.”’” He knew, then, 
that ports of entry had been established in the in- 
terior, and yet makes no discrimination in the ap- 
plication of the rule between any of them, whether 
found in the interior or on the seaboard. If, sir, 
General Jackson had intended what the honora- 
ble gentleman from Alabama supposes, why did 
he not make the rule exclusively applicable to 
ports of entry on the seaboard? Why, at the very 
moment that his attention was engrossed by the 
whole subject, and when he was fashioning a rule 
to govern his future conduct, and especially when 
he mentioned the multiplication of these ports, 
did he not designate to which the rule should ap- 

yy, if not intended to be ceneral? No reason ean 
ve assigned, It is therefore manifest that General 
Jackson did not desicn to limit the rule to those 
ports of entry only in which cargoes were dis- 
chareed from the callant vessels that floated them 
over the billows ofthe Atlantic. And, sir, while Gen- 
eral Jackson affirms that these expenditures have 
sometimes been extravagant, so far from interpo- 
sing any constitutional check to the exercise of the 
ower by Congress to make such appropriations, 
SS expressly tells us that he felt it his duty to ‘as- 
sent to the bills containing them,”’ and to * follow 
in this respect in the footsteps of all his predeces- 
sors.”’ ‘This power, then, was sanctioned by 
every Chief Magistrate of the country who pre- 
ceded him, as well as by the profound and dis- 
tinguished statesman (Mr. Van Buren) who suc- 
ceeded him; and yet, honorable gentlemen as- 
sume to denounce it as a departure from the old 
landmarks of the Republican party ! 

Mr. Chairman, the whole area of power covered 
by this bill, so far as I shall support it, was marked 
out by Jefferson and Madison, and their illustrious 
compeers, who laid the deep and enduring feunda- 
tions of the Republican party ; and while we walk in 


| any great principle of that party. 


-ulchre for the Constitution made by ,this system. 





Harbors and Rivers—Mr. Constable. 


sw aed oe {| 
the light reflected on our path by such great names, | 
| the gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. Ruert] | 


will not foliow ‘to its last home”? the “hearse”? of | 
y- NordoI, Mr. | 
Chairman, share any of the apprehensions express- | 
ed by the gentleman, that this system will operate | 
an ‘overthrow of the Constitution.’’ No, sir; that | 
honorable gentleman, with all his gloomy fore- | 
bodings, will never bend as ‘‘mourner’’ over a sep- 


Far otherwise, sir. Thatcherished record of the 
wisdom of the sages who formed it was intended 
for the attainment of the great practical ends ofa 
free representative Government; and, as such, sur- | 
viving the last annunciation of the doctrines of the 
gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Ruert,] | 
which renders it useless for the highest national 
purposes, will remain the firm, enduring, and bright 
arch of the Union, mirroring, from generation to | 
generation, not only independence, and honor, and | 
renown, but a more intense and glowing devotion 
to itin every part of the Republic, for the pros- 
perity in peace, and power in war, conferred by 
the system of which this bill is part. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, so different are my views 
of this measure, that, if I had any strong desire to | 
live in the history of my country, and the grateful 
recollections of those who are to succeed us, and 
was now called upon to select from among the va- 
rious subjects before Congress, one upon which I 
would prefer to rest a claim to that distinction, next 
to OrEGoN, every square acre of it, no matter in 
what latitude it may be found—next after planting 
and unfurling our starry banner all over Oregon, I | 
would point to the subject of this bill, based in 
principle, as I believe it is, on the clearest manifes- 
tations of power to be found in the Constitution, 
and in its results shedding abroad over the whole 
surface of the Union, upon land, and lake, and in- | 
land sea, the cheering influences of a general, pro- 
gressive, and permanent prosperity. 

I therefore, submit, sir, that, so far as the author- | 
ity of precedents, both Legislative and Executive, | 
may weigh, they all, with a single exception, affirm 
the power to make these appropriations, especially | 
in harbors like that of Havre de Grace, from which 
maritime commerce among the several States is car- | 
ried on; over which your admiralty jurisdiction 
extends; where the Government grants license, col- 
lects revenue, and has erected and keeps up alight 
house to facilitate approach to the harbor. 

Mr. Chairman, before entering into the argu- 
ment as to the constitutional power of Congress 
over this subject, | must beg leave to premise that 
Ido not intend to rely upon any of those grants 
in the Constitution cited by the honorable gentle- 
men who have preceded me, which confer power 
** to declare war;”’ *‘ to raise and support armies;’’ *‘ to 
exercise exclusive authority over all places purchased 
by the consent of the Legislature of the State in which 
the same shall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, 
arsenals, dock- yards, and other needful buildings,” or 
to * provide for the common defence and general wel- | 
fare.”’ Ido not regard the power, as expressed in | 
any of these clauses, or resulting from any power 
which they delegate by necessary implication; un- 
less, indeed, we adopt the loose and licentious lati- 
tude of exposition for the last of them which has so 
often and so justly been rebuked. Sir, I shall claim 
the power to make these appropriations under no 
veneral, roaming, vagrant grant of the Constitution. 
Nor shall I adopt either of the concessions of my 
friends from Alabama, [Mr. Payne and Mr. Yan- 
cey,| both of whom admit the power as to those | 
harbors entered by the public vessels; the former, as 
incident to the authority to protect the public pro- 
perty, and the datter, under the clause to “provide | 
and maintain anavy.’’ And I shall not claim it, sir, 
as incidental to any express power, and thus can 
have no objection to the gentleman’s [Mr. Yan- 
cey’s] dislike to the word “ incidental;’’ but I mean 
to rely entirely on a clause of the Constitution upon 
the face of which this power is written in the most 
legible characters—that clause which gives what 
may appropriately be termed the comMERCIAL 
power. Itis the third clause, eighth section, first 
article of the Constitution, which says, Congress 
shall have power, *‘ TO REGULATE COMMERCE WITH 
FOREIGN NATIONS, AND AMONG THE SEVERAL 
Srares, and with the Indian tribes.” 

Here, then, I answer the inquiry of my honor- 
able friend from Georgia, [Mr. Coss,] is the “ be- 
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ginning and termination”’ of the power; and | Say 
to him, as well as to the honorable gentleman from 
Tennessee, (Mr. Jones,] that this is the “ stand. 
ard,” and not the individual opinions of members 
who may erect others independent of the Const). 
tution. Itis a fixed and permanent “ standard.” 
distinctly and clearly enunciated by the Constity. 
tion itself. 

But, Mr Chairman, the honorable gentlemay 
from Alabama [Mr. Yancey] referred us on yes. 
terday to the forty-second article of the Federal. 
ist, written by Mr. Madison. He read the firs; 
paragraph of that article, in which Mr. Madison 
Says: 

** The second class of powers lodged in the Gen- 
‘ eral Government consists of those which reeulate 
‘the intercourse with foreign nations—to wit, to 
‘ make treaties; to send and receive Ambassadors, 
* other public ministers, and consuls; to define ang 
‘punish piracies and felonies committed on the 
‘high seas, and offences against the laws of na- 
‘tions; to regulate commerce,”’ &c. 

Mr. ConsTaBie was then proceeding to show 


that each of these powers was given under sepa- 


rate clauses of the Constitution; that some of them 
were judicial, others executive; and that they were 
not classed by Mr. Madison with any view to an 


exposition of the legislative power to regulate 


commerce; and was reading that part of the same 


article in which the author disclaimed the inten- 


tion to treat of or define the terms conveying the 
power to regulate commerce; when 

Mr. Yancey arose, and supposing his argu- 
ment misunderstood, asked how the gentleman 
(Mr. Constasie] derived the power to improve 
the harbor of Havre de Grace, under the power to 


' regulate foreign commerce ? 


Mr. Constasie. I have probably misappre- 
hended the course of this part of the argument of 
the gentleman, [Mr. Yancey,] as I was absent from 
the House for a short time, and did not hear the 
whole of what he said on this point. The ques- 
tion that he now puts shall be answered in a sub- 
sequent part of my remarks. 

He then commented upon other portions of the 
article in the Federalist, read by the gentleman from 
Alabama, [Mr. Yancey,] in relation to the third 
class of powers, which includes that to regulate 
commerce *‘ among the several States.” 

Mr. Chairman, it is true that Mr. Madison, in 


| this article, states it to have been ‘‘a very material 


object of this power to relieve the States which 
import and export through other States, from the 
improper contributions levied on them by the lat- 


ter;’? but he nowhere affirms, either in this article 


eensenaienseneee 


or any other written by him, that this was the 
only object. If it had been, why not employ ap- 
propriate terms to convey that meaning? The 
great precision and perspicuity which characterize 
all his writings would not have been wanting in 
this sentence, if he had intended to designate the 
only object of the power to regulate commerce 
among the several States. And, sir, his language 
is not susceptible of such an interpretation. The 
phrase, ‘“‘a very material object,’’ implies that 
there were other objects; it is synonymous with 
the expression, ‘‘ one of the material objects.”’ 

That the object stated by Mr. Madison was one 
of great importance is not denied; but I insist that 
there were others, scarcely secondary to it, and 
which were as distinctly indicated by the wants, 
necessities, and action of the separate States, before 
the adoption of the present Constitution. But of 
these I shall speak presently. 

Let us, then, Mr. Chairman, turn to the words 
of the grant, and endeavor to ascertain what power 
they convey. They are “‘ to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations and among the séveral States, and with 
the Indian tribes.”’ 

What, then, sir, is the true meaning of the term 
‘to regulate,”’ as found in this clause of the Con- 


stitution? That, literally and strictly, it signifies 


to prescribe rules in restraint, may be admitted, 
not, however, in this connexion. That such ts 


not the universal or even general import of the 


phrase, must be apparent from the fact that every 
regulation is not necessarily in restraint. You 
may regulate the disordered condition of the coun- 
try, its army, navy, or its finances, not only by 
restraining some things, but by doing others. W hy 
not, therefore, its commerce ? : 

Again, sir, the extent of a power, either general 
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words employed to convey it; the intention of the 
sarties, and the nature of the subject upon which 


it is to act, often afford higher and more certain | 


evidence of its legitimate scope and character, some- 

times restraining reneral terms, at others enlarging 
articular ones; and without the aid of such a rule 

of construction, it would be utterly impossible, in 

many cases, to execute powers in such a manner 

as to accomplish the most obvious and palpable 
,urposes of those who confer them. 

Then, sir, apply this rule in the present case, and 
what doubt can exist that the words conferring up- 
on Congress the commercial power enable us to 
make these appropriations? This power is con- 
veyed in the general phrase “to regulate,’ and as 
an authority “to regulate,’’ must necessarily be co- 
extensive With, and pervade the whole subject-mat- 
ter to be regulated. What, sir, is that? ‘The mar- 
itime commerce of the country, prosecuted among 
the several States and with foreign nations. It is 
the entire power of regulation, as connected with 
this whole commerce, whether relating to imposts, 
tonnage, enrolment, marking its channel, and light- 
ing its track over the waves, or removing the dan- 
gers beneath them, often more alarming than the 
surging billow and the howling storm. I therefore 
insist, sir, that the power of regulation, from its 
absolute and entire character, as well as its en- 
larced theatre of action, must have been designed 
to confer upon Congress the authority to do what- 
ever they should believe indispensable or reasona- 
bly necessary for the exigencies of this commerce. 

‘Mr. Chairman, if I am not right in this view, 
and the power is not vested in the General Gov- 
ernment, then I submit that there is no authority 
in either the States or General Government to 
make any improvement affording additional secu- 
rity or facility to our maritime commerce with for- 
eign nations or among the several States. That 
the States are inhibited the exercise of all power 
over or in relation to the commerce of the country 
with foreign nations or among themselves, seems 
to me clear upon the face of the clause of the Con- 
stitution to which I have referred. They cannot 
prescribe the terms or conditions upon which the 
vessels of any other country or of any State in the 
Union shall enter their navigable rivers or harbors. 
They can neither grant license, require registration, 
nor demand a manifest of the eargo—nothing what- 
soever beyond inspection and quarantine, with a 
view to the execution of their municipal and health 
laws—a power expressly reserved to them by the 
Constitution. What, then, I ask, sir, can the 
States do in regard to maritime commerce with 
foreign nations or among themselves? Let us test 
their power by stating a case. Suppose, sir, the 
State of Maryland should undertake to order a ves- 
sel arriving from Havana or New Orleans at the 
port of Baltimore, out of the harbor; refuse to al- 
low her to discharge cargo, or even land passen- 
gers; and this not with a view to inspection or 
quarantine, but in the exercise of a claim of abso- 
lute sovereignty over that harbor, being within her 
territorial limits: who, sir, will say that the yre- 
quisition could be constitutionally enforced ? Who 
will affirm that any such power exists in the State 
of Maryland, or any other State in the Union? 

Again, sir: Have the States any power to erect 
light-houses, or interfere with their navigable har- 
bors, as regulations of commerce with foreign na- 
tions, or among themselves? I do not mean as 
connected with theirexclusively internal commerce, 
for with that the General Government has nothing 
todo. The power over that commerce has been 
retained by the States respectively, and can un- 
doubtedly be exercised more conveniently and 
beneficially by them. I speak, sir, of maritime 
external commerce with foreign nations, and com- 
merce among the several States. 

_I will illustrate by an example. Suppose the 
State of Virginia should, confessedly as connected 
with foreign commerce, erect light-houses on the 
capes of the Chesapeake within her acknowledged 


territory, which, so far from diminishing, increased | 


to the last degree the perils of that navigation: will 
any one doubt that, upon a representation to this 
Government, it would have a right to order their 
removal, and, if necessary, enforce it? Sir, take 
another case. Suppose the State of South Caro- 
lina, with a view to the improvement of the harbor 
of Charleston, and the better accommodation of its 


or special, cannot always be ascertained from the || foreign commerce; or the State of Alabama, in or- 
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| dertoimprove the harbor of Mobile, should actually 
| create bars at the entrance of those harbors which 


incommoded or obstructed the navigation: could 
not this Government cause their removal, arrest 
the progress of the work by those States, and re- 
store the navigation as it previously existed? I 
assume, of course, in all these cases, that the States 
act bona fide, with the best intentions, and really 
design to benefit foreign commerce; but, in the 
opinion of the General Government, their works 
are injurious. Ina conflict, then, who can doubt 
that the General Government would prevail? And 
why? Because, sir, the question does not depend 
upon the actually beneficial or injurious character 
of the work. That fact may be found either way 
as an immaterial issue. It is mere matter of opin- 
ion, but it depends upon a solution of the problem 
as to where the power over the matter rests. The 
Government which possesses the power to promote, 
or even to preserve, maritime commerce carried on 
between those harbors and foreign nations, or with 
other States, has, of necessity, and as involved in 


| it, the right to prevent all obstructions of every 


kind to its prosecution and enjoyment: and that, 
sir, is the General Government. If this is not the 
case, how can this Government execute and en- 
force the requisition of the Constitution that it 
shall regulate this commerce? How preserve it 
from utter annihilation? For, if the States of 
South Carolina and Alabama possess such a power 
over their harbors, every other State in the Union 
has precisely the same power as to the harbors 
within its limits, and if exercised in the same man- 
ner, might sweep our whole maritime commerce 
from the ocean. Sir, it is no answer to the dan- 
gerous consequences of the doctrine of our honor- 
able friends on the other side of this measure, to 
say that the States would never exert such a power; 
that may be granted; I trust they never would; but 
the question, Mr. Chairman, which | submit, is as 


| to the existence of such a power in the States, and 


that is not dependent upon the extent to which it 
may be exerted. If it exist at all, the degree to 
which it may be exercised is purely discretionary. 
There cannot, then, be any such reservation of 
power by the States. And, sir, | have not select- 
ed those harbors because they are entered by our 
public vessels, in regard to which my honorable 
friend from Alabama, [Mr. Payne,] takes a dis- 
tinction, and admits the power; but I apply the 
same rule to any other harbor in the interior, 
where commerce with foreign nations and among 
the several States is carried on, but where the pub- 
lic ships never go; nay, where there is no foreign 
commerce, but only maritime commerce among 
the States. 

Mr. Chairman, as to the question of the juris- 
diction of this Government over the Mississippi, 
the Ohio, and other great rivers of the West, I as- 
sume it to be where the argument of the honorable 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Ruert} 
placed it—upon common ground with whatever ju- 
risdiction exists over the other navigable rivers and 
harbors of the country. And, sir, [ desire no bet- 
ter footing for it. I care not whethera river flows 
through ten States, five States, or, like our harbors, 
is entirely within the territory of a single State; 
I insist that, for the purpose of regulating maritime 
commerce with foreign nations, and among the 
several States, the General Government has juris- 
diction. Sir, this Government holds that power 
as a great public and national easement—the right 
of free and uninterrupted navigation for the com- 
merce confided to its care and control by the Con- 
stitution. For the same purposes, in relation to the 
exclusively internal commerce of a State, that ease- 
ment is in the States. It is an essential ingredient 


of the power given to regulate commerce; for as | 


commerce with foreign nations and among the 
States can only be successfully prosecuted upon a 


free and unobstructed navigation, the power to | 


preserve such freedom of the navigation is indis- 
pensable to the preservation of that commerce. 
rhis special jurisdiction, therefore, must exist in 
the General Government. It is true, sir, that a 
State may refuse to sell or cede a site for a light- 
house; but what power can prevent the General 


Government from erecting one on piers in the river | 
or harbor? The fact of the location of the light- | 


house being within the limits of a State, can make 
no difference; for having delegated the power to 
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Congress to regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions and among the several States, the right must 
exist to assume jurisdiction, and exert that power 
wherever any proper object of it may Invite. Sir, 
were it otherwise, and chis Government could not 
enter the navigable harbors of a State without stop- 
ping at its external boundary, knocking at the 
door of State sovereignty, and obtaining permis- 
sion to enter, it would be utterly and palpably im- 
adequate to execute the great trust in recard to 
commerce with which it is specifically charged by 
the Constitution. > ; 

Mr. Chairman, the States being, then, as I con- 
tend and hope I have shown, divested of all power 
over the subject, if it has not been conferred on the 
General Government, ithas no existence anvwhere. 
But, sir, the States could only be deprived of this 
power by investing the General Government with 
it. They possessed this attribute of sovereignty 
prior to the formation of the Federal Constitution, 
and upon its adoption reserved all powers not del- 
canna It therefore ne cessarily follows, as the 
States have not retained the power of adopting 
regulations required for the security and facility 
of maritime commerce carried on amone them, or 
with foreign nations, that it must be lodeed in the 
General Government. No one can suppose that 
so important a power has been left in abeyance. 

Mr. Chairman, I now propose to examine the 
ingenious argument of the honorable eentleman 
from Alabama, [Mr. Payne, ] which, | have no 
hesitation in saying, condenses, in the most plaus- 
ible manner, the whole ground of constitutional 
objection against the power to make the appropria 
tions contemplated by this bill. We find it mask- 
ed under abstract propositions that challenge our 
assent, and enforced by deductions, which, at first 
view, seem naturally to result from them, while 
the consequences to which he traces thera are truly 
alarming, not only entering the interior of a State, 
but controlling the whole inland and domestic trade 
and intercourse of its citizens. It becomes us, 
then, sir, to look carefully to the honorable gentle- 
man’s application of the principles upon which his 
argument rests. 

Mr. Chairman, after asserting that the advocates 
of this bill claimed the power to pass it under the 
clause of the Constitution * to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations,” the honorable gentleman 
asked us what was meant by the words “ to regu- 
late commerce with foreign nations ?*’ Could they, 
by any legitimate rule of construction, be made to 
open a river, dig a canal, or pave a road? If not, 
then they were not incident to the power to “regu- 
Jate commerce with foreign nations.”’ And why? 
Jecause, as the honorable gentleman tells us, ‘the 
power to rerulate commerce with foreign nations 
is an external question, while to improve a river, 
make aroad, or dig a canal, is an internal ques- 
tion.” He said that he could not perceive ** how 
the one was incident to the other—how a power 
conferred for an external object could be directed to 
an internal one.” 

Now, sir, I say to the gentleman that I do not 
rely exclusively for the constitutional authority to 
pass so much of the bill under consideration as 
makes appropriations for the improvement of our 
harbors, upon the words ‘to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations,” and that, although they 
may not empower Congress to “ dig a canal, or 
pave a road,”’ yet they are sufficiently comprehen- 
sive to enable us to remove partial and temporary 
obstructions at the entrance of our harbors, when- 
ever it may be deemed necessary to facilitate com- 
merce with foreign nations. But, sir, let us recur 
to the reason given by my honorable friend from 
Alabama against this construction: that the reeu- 

| lation of commerce with foreign nations Is an exter- 
nal question—the object of the grant being external. 

Mr. Chairman, it may be conceded, for the 
purposes of the gentleman’s argument, that the 
power ‘to reeulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions ” was conferred upon Congress for the ac- 
complishment of an external object, and yet I deny 
that the question is purely an external one. - The 
object of the general power 1s one thing, while the 
means necessary for its attainment 1s quite another. 
What is the object of the general power? Inter- 
course and commerce with foreign nations. But is 
this commerce carried on only in the seas, bays, 

| rivers, and harbors of foreign nations? And if it 
| were so, what would Congress have to do with it? 
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Can our laws operate beyond the territorial limits 
of the Union ?—exert any binding force in foreign 
seas, bays, rivers, or harbors? No, sir; the only 
authority to make provision for the regulation of | 
our commerce with them is confided to another 
department of the Government, the Executive, with 
the concurrence of the Senate, and is the treaty- | 
making power, If, then, the action of the power 
to regulate commerce with foreign nations is not 
here, ** in our own country,’’ and within the limits 
of any State, the entrance to the harbors of which 


are diffieult and unsafe from partial and temporary ~ 


obstructions, where, I ask, is its appropriate the- 
atre? Has it any sphere of acuon whatever? 
W hile, therefore, hese very well admit that the 
object to be accomplished, by the general power 
“to regulate commerce with foregn nations,’’ is 
external, yet the place of action of the particular 
powers, where the means adapted to its accom- 
plishment must be used, and by which alone the 
purposes of the power can be gratified, is internal. 
Mr, Chairman, the error in the argument of my 
‘honorable friend—I say it with the utmost defer- 
ence to his superior powers and more enlarged 
experience—arises, it seems to me, from confound- 
ing the place of action of the power, where the 
means may be employed, with the object to be ac- 
complished, Ele denies that power conferred for 
an external object can be directed to the attainment 
of an internal one; thus ascribing all means to 
which the Government may have recourse for im- 
proving the navigation and thereby facilitating 
maritime commerce, to objects which are external. 
But, sir, this is not the case. I would not con- 
trovert the gentleman’s proposition, that power con- 
ferred for external could not be directed to internal 
objects, and yet the question is still open, as to 
whether a particular improvement of a harbor un- 
dertaken by the Government is for internal or ex- 
ternal purposes. ‘The fact that the harbor was | 
within the limits of a single State could not in any | 
manner affect the question. If commerce with for- | 
eign nations is carried on in that harbor, or if it be | 
desirable, in a national point of view, that it should 
be carried on there, and the improvement is made | 
to afford it greater safety or facility, the object, | 
according to my honorable friend’s own definition, | 
would clearly be eaternal. It hence results that 
the fact of the locality of the harbor in which the 
improvement is made cannot determine the object | 
whether internal or external; and so far as it indi- | 
cates either, I insist, that if the harbor is one in | 


whieh commerce with foreign nations is carried on, || 


we are bound to infer that the object of the Gov- 
ernment is to promote that commerce. 

And, Mr. Chairman, as my honorable friends 
from Alabama seem partial to the expositions of 
the powers of this Government contained in those 
articles of the Federalist written by Mr. Madison, 
1 will read a few lines from the 44th number of that | 
work which lucidly explains the error in the argu- 
ment of my friend, [Mr. Payne.) Mr. Madison 
in that article says: ** In every new application of 
‘a general power, the particular powers, which are 
‘the means of attaining the object of the general 
‘power, must always necessarily vary with that 
‘object, and be often properly varied whilst the 
‘ object remains the same!’’ Here, then, is the au- 
thority of my friends on the other side of the ques- 
tion, for the distinction Lhave urged. The regula- 
tion of foreign commerce is a general power and 
its object confessedly external; the particular pow- 
ers, in this instance, to remove temporary obsiruc- 
tions at the entrance of our harbors, otten vary, 
always necessarily with every new application of 
the power, while the ebject remains the same. So 
that, if the provisions of tus bill contemplated a 
new application of the general power conferred on 
us by the Constitution in relauon to this subject, 
instead of a familiar and ordinary one, it would not 
follow that the object of the general power had been 
perverted. I therefore submit, sir, that under 
those words in the Constitution we have the au- 
thority to remove partial and temporary obstruc- 
tions to the entrance of our harbors, where mari- 


time commerce is carried on, whenever necessary |. 
for its greater security and more successful pros- || 
ecution. | 

| 


But. Mr. Chairman, as the attention of the com- 
mittee has been directed by the honorable gendeman 
from Alabama, [Mr. Payne,] to the oLp CONFEDE- 


nation, | beg to make a remark upon the subject, | 
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I admit, sir, that the utter inefficiency of the 
CONFEDERATION was not so deeply felt, or so gene- 
rally acknowledged in relation to any one subject, 
as that which concerned the regulation of com- 
merce; not only the want of a uniform rate of im- 
posts throughout all the States, but a general com- 
mercial system which should afford all those facili- 
ties so much needed for its growth and expansion. 
And the convention, being sensible that these im- 


portant ends could only be attained by vesting the | 


whole power over the subject in a single depositary, 
where it would be exerted for the general benefit, 


drafted the 3d clause, 8th section, 1st article of the | 


present Constitution, This clause clothed the Gen- 


eral Government with all power of regulating mari- | 
time commerce with foreign nations and among the | 


several States, which was then possessed by the 
States in their separate sovereign capacities. W 

then, sir, was the nature of that power? It was su- 
preme, absolute sovereignty over the subject, and 
under which the States had already, and to the ex- 
tent of their separate slender means, afforded all the 
facilities they could to commerce, by the erection of 


piers, buoys, beacons, and light-houses. The grant, | 
then, being of a power perfect as to the objects it | 


embraced—excluding all reservation of right on the 
part of the States to participate in its exercise— 
must, I insist, sir, have conferred on the General 
Government complete, supreme power over the 
commerce to be regulated; and as a constituent part 
of such a power, the right to afford those facilities 
necessary for its security and protection. 
For what purpose, then, h 

this power conferred on the General Government, 
let me ask, as the honorable gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Payne] has? What was the object 
and design of the States that made the grant? as 
it merely to enable Congress, as that honorable 
gentleman supposes, *‘to prescribe the rules by 
which the interchange of commodities between the 
several States and foreign nations should be reg- 
ulated?’ I think not, sir. I believe that the States 
not only intended the General Government to do 
what the gentleman supposes, but also to exercise 
a general superintendence over the whole subject, 
as they did before surrendering the power; to 
adopt measures for the security and promotion 
of maritime commerce, as well that prosecuted 
among the several States, as with foreign nations; 
and with that view, make appropriations from the 
general treasury for the improvement or preser- 
vation of harbors indispensable or necessary to 
relieve its urgent general wants. 


Chairman, was an object of deep concern to the | 


States then actively engaged in commerce, and 
when they surrendered the power to this Govern- 
ment, knowing that it would soon be able to com- 


mand ample means, they must have expected that | 


it would employ some of them to advance, foster, 
and cherish their maritime commerce, then in its 
infancy, but anxiously and ep wr d looked to 
as one of the prolific sources of the future pros- 
perity, power, and greatness of the on 
And, sir, I refer my honorable friend [Mr. ne 
to the conduct of the States, while they retaine 

the power, in affording all the facilities to this 


commerce which their limited means and prostrate | 


credit would allow, and which speaks a language 
that cannot be misunderstood. Why, sir, what 
motive could have existed at the moment of the 
transfer of this power from the States to the Fed- 


eral Government, for circumscribing its ordinary || 
and accustomed range—especially in regard to ob- | 
jects clearly indicated by ‘ 

pedient, and necessary? There could have been | 


1e States as proper, ex- 


none. Hence, soon after the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, we find Congress asserting and exercising 
this power by taking possession of the piers, buoys, 
beacons, and light-houses, previously erected and 


owned by the States; and from time to time since |, 
_ then directing the construction of others. 


Mr. Chairman, in reply to that part of the argu- 
ment of the honorable chairman of the committee 


that reported this bill, [Mr. McCie.tianp,] who 


pressed with so much force the act of Congress of 
1789, the honorable gentleman from South Caroli- 
na [Mr. Ruerr) admits ‘that our light-house sys- 
tem does afford some apparent justification to ap- 

ropriations for other purposes than harbors.” 
But he denies that light-houses were ever designed 
to become a general charge upon the treasury; and 
as evidence of this he refers to the ‘‘tonnage duties 


hat, | 


Ir. Chairman, was | 


This, Mr. |) 
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and light money”’ imposed and exacted for the pur. 
|| pose of supporting light-houses; and cites part of 
| a report made to this House in 1796, by the Com. 
mittee on Commerce and Manufactures, upon a 
i| — for indemnity for the loss of a ship off the 
harbor of Newburyport, owing to the then recen; 
|| destruction of the light-house. Having, thus, sir 
established that the tonnage duties and light-money 
exactions were intended to reimburse the treasury 
for advances in support of light-houses, the honoy- 
| able gentleman asks, as if the argument against tho 
power of Congress was conclusive, ‘ does the hi] 
before us lay any tonnage duties to reimburse the 
treasury for the expense of making the harbors jt 
proposes ?’’ Now, by way of testing the areumen: 
I would like to ask the honorable gentleman, if this 
bill did impose tonnage duties to improve these har- 
bors, whether he would then vote for it? If 80, it 
appears to me that he would, upon his own hy- 
pothesis, exercise a power unauthorized by tie 
Constitution. Sir, how does the imposition of 
|| tonnage duties, to defray the expenses of the 
| light-house system, affect the question as to the 
power of the General Government to erect licht- 
houses? So far from the imposition of such dv- 
ties furnishing evidence on which to hane even 
a doubt as to the power, it is an additional proof 
that Congress deemed their authority perfect. It 
is a double exertion of the power. Why, sir, if 
we have no power to build light-houses, who will 
contend that we can impose any tax to defray the 
expense of keeping them up? Can Congress levy 
| a tax to support any object not under the control 
| of this Government? Can you appropriate money 
| for any purpose, in regard to which you have no 
| constitutional power to legislate? If this were so, 
| you might levy a tax to make these harbor im- 
| 
1} 





provements, although you had no authority or ju- 

risdiction over them, or the maritime commerce 
| carried on from them with foreign nations, or 
|| among the States. You could levy an impost, by 
| toll or otherwise, to defray the expense of keeping 
‘| up any canal, turnpike, or railroad in the country, 
while you could neither construct one nor exercise 
~~ control over it. 
therefore submit, sir, that the tonnage duties 
| and light-money exactions, levied to reimburse the 
| treasury for advances to support light-houses, re- 
|| affirms, in the opinion of the Congress that passed 


|| those acts, the existence of a power in the General 
| Government over the subject. 

‘| But, Mr. Chairman, it was as evidence of the 
existence of a power in the General Government to 
erect light-houses, build piers, and grant similar 


| 
| facilities to maritime commerce with foreign na- 
i 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


|| tions and among the several States, that my friend 
|, from Michigan [Mr. McCexuanp] cited the act of 


1789, and not merely to show that the money ex- 
| pended on those objects was drawn from the gene- 
ral funds of the Government inthe treasury. But 
whether such was his intention or not, I shall use 
it for that purpose; for I maintain, sir, that it is 
_ wholly unimportant for the purposes of the argu- 
ment based on the act of Congress of 1789, how or 
where the funds were obtained which were applied 
| to the support of these obiects; whether furnished 
by the States, or by the private contributions of 
citizens engaged incommerce. The fact of the ac- 
_ ceptance by Congress in the act of 1789, of the trans- 
| fer made by the States of their light-houses, piers, 
| buoys, and beacons, was itself an exercise of power 
by the General Government over the subject. And 
whence, sir, was that power derived? Where is it 
to befound? In the Constitution only; it can exist 
nowhere else. For although a State, or any num- 
ber of the States, might execute a grant of their 
light-houses, piers, buoys, and beacons, to the 
| General Government, it would be wholly inopera- 
tive, unless the General Government had the au- 
thority under the Constitution to accept. _ It will 
| not be pretended that the grant itself could confer 
| any power of acceptance; for no State can invest the 
|| General Government with any power, nor can any 
| number of the States, unless by an amendment of 
the Constitution. The power, therefore, must have 
' 
‘ 


been conferred on Congress by the Constitution; 
or the act of 1789, accepting the cessions made 
or to be made by the States of their light-houses, 
piers, buoys, and beacons, was unauthorized and 
void. And yet, sir, who will deny our title to 


these acquisitions, or to others eee con- 
expend- 


structed, upon which this Government 
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- respective limits of which they are situated, 


upon the ground that the action of Congress upon 
: : . : 
this subject, extending over a period of fifty-six 
years, has been a continuous usurpation ? 
’ Mr. Chairman, the grant in the Consutution ‘to 
regulate com! = : 
the several States,’’ confers upon Congress pre- 
cisely the same power} A 
each of those descriptions of commerce; 1t is con- 
veyed in e 
structure of the sentence the words ‘* to regulate 
are equally applicable to ‘commerce among the 
several States” as to ** commerce with foreign na- 
tions.”” No ingenuity can suggest any distinction. 
Whatever, then, we can constitutionally do for one 


.eir retrocession to the several States, within |) 


commerce with foreign nations and among | 
n character and degree over | 


identically the same terms; for by the | 


of these objects, we may for the other, if deemed 


expedient and necessary. So that if the Govern- 


ment can protect and encourage foreign commerce | 
without transcending its constitutional power, it | 


may afford the same measure of protection and en- 
courazement to commerce among the several States. 
No just or sound rule of construction can enlarge 
our powers in this respect for the advantage of 


foreign commerce, and narrow or restrain them as | 


to commerce among the several States. And, Mr. 
Chairman, it was with this view that I have endea- 
vored to demonstrate the authority of Congress to 


make appropriations to improve our harbors for | 


the safety and facility of foreign commerce; be- 
cause I thence deduce a like power applicable to 
commerce among the several States. 


My honora- | 


‘ 


ble friend from Alabama [Mr. Yancey] will now | 
perceive the answer to his question. I do not) 


claim, sir, the power to improve the harbor at Havre 


de Grace, under the authority to regulate foreign | 
commerce, but use the analogy found in the exer- | 


cise of that power by the improvement of harbors 


where foreign commerce floats, as evidence of the | 


existence of a similar power, under the Constitu- | 


tion, which is applicable to the improvement of 


harbors where maritime commerce 1s carried on | 


among the several States. And this, sir, | trust 
I have not wholly failed to establish. 

I propose, then, Mr. Chairman, to close my re- 
marks, by briefly recurring to one other evidence 


of the exercise of the power to facilitate and en- | 


courage foreign commerce. 

Sir, what is this Government doing every year 
for the benefit and advancement of our foreign 
commerce? In the depth of winter, when the 
mountain waves are madly bursting on the shore, 
your revenue vessels are ordered to cruise along 
the bleak coast of the Atlantic, to afford relief and 
protection to this commerce. ‘The 


Government | 


vessels exposed, the time of its officers consumed, | 
its means expended, and this, not merely to rescue | 
the stranded mariner and seaman, clinging to some | 


desolate and dangerous reef, or lashed to parts of 
the wreck, drifting on the wide deep sea, an object 
well worthy the treasure of the nation, but to se- 


cure and preserve the merchandise of the opulent 


importer or corporate underwriter. 

And whence, Mr. Chairman, is the power de- 
rived to send the public ships and squadrons to 
foreign stations—into the Pacific to protect our 
whale fishery, to cruise among the West Indies, 
in the Mediterranean, the East Indies—indeed, ev- 
erywhere upon the open, unbounded sea, for the 
protection and extension of our foreign commerce 


—cruises by our ships and squadrons that some- | 
umes cost as much in a single year as the sum | 


total of the appropriations made by the bill un- 
der consideration ?—an expenditure made for the 
avowed purposes of not only affording proper and 
necessary security, but for extending our foreign 
commerce, already reaching into every sea, and 
bringing us the products of every continent and 
isle. That this is the proper and appropriate em- 
ployment of our navy no one will question. Then, 
sir, as the constitutional competency of the Gov- 
ernment to use the public property and officers, 
and incur heavy expenditures in this way for one 


of the objects enumerated in the grant is not de- 


nied, the question is surrendered; for it must be 
regarded as a virtual concession of the constitu- 
tional power of Congress to appropriate money 
for the security and facility of the other object, 
Which is maritime commerce among the several 


States. We conseqeuntly have the power neces- | 


sary to authorize the construction of a breakwater, 


the erection of light-houses, the 
ing of piers, buoys, beacons, aod removal of par- 
tial and temporary obstructions in our navigable 
rivers and harbors below ports of entry, when re- 
quired for the safety and facility of mariume com- 
merce among the several States. 

I have thus, Mr. Chairman, presented to the 
committee the subject of the amendment which I 
desire to have incorporated into the bill under con- 
sideration; and having shown, | hope satisfactorily, 
that we possess constitutional authority to make 
these appropriations, | must leave the subject, with 
the expression of an earnest wish that the majority 
of the committee will neither surrender nor refuse 
to exert this most necessary and important power; 
one which I cannot but regard as no less conducive 
to the highest interests and enduring prosperity of 
the country than to the permanence of the union of 
the States, the earliest, latest, and most cherished 
object of patriotic devotion. 


janting or sink- 








HARBORS AND RIVERS. 


SPEECH OF MR. J. A. WOODWARD, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 17, 1846. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union on the bill making appro- 
priations for certain Rivers and Harbors— 

Mr. WOODWARD said: 

It is not from any unfriendly feelings towards 
the West, that I oppose the bill now before the 
committee. Far from it. My disposition is to 
gratify my western friends, whenever I can do so, 
consistently with a sense of duty to my constit- 
uents and to the Constitution. But the time shall 
never come, when that sense of duty shall cease to 
be paramount to all other considerations. ‘This is 
not the only measure of interest with the western 
people; they have before Congress two other great 
measures: that relating to Oregon, and that rela- 
ting to the public lands. In regard to the first of 
these two, though differing in views of policy with 
my western friends, they will yet learn, there is 
no difference in feeling or purpose. When, twelve 
months hence, we shall meet in this Hall, if it 
shall be our fortune to meet again here, they will 
tell me, that the advice I have administered to them 
in relation to Oregon, was good advice. I have no 
fears of that. And with regard to the public lands: 
I am in favor of such policy as will be most liberal 
towards the West, and most gratifying to any wish 
of theirs, not incompatible with reason or justice. 
But let me not be understood as committing myself 
to the support of either of the land bills now before 
Congress, without substantial modifications. There 
are objections to each | could never consent to over- 
look. Iam disposed to be generous towards the 
new States, but not unjust towards the old. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill under consideration pro- 
vides for sundry appropriations, for a variety of 
objects: to improve, in some instances, in others, 
to create, harbors on the lakes—more especially 
Lake Michigan; to improve the navigation of 
certain rivers, principally the western, and to re- 
store what is called the harbor of St. Louis, on the 
Mississippi river. ‘This last-mentioned item, fur- 
nishes an original idea in geographical and commer- 
cial science. 

Sir, | look upon the bill, in all its provisions, as 
reviving the old system of internal improvements; 
and | am utterly opposed to its passage, both upon 
the question of constitutionality and that of expe- 
diency. It is wholly indefensible upon either 
ground, but most to be deprecated because it vio- 
lates the Constitution. ‘That instrument should 
forever remain sacred with us all. And let its 
friends not despair of being able to defend it against 
this second assault of an old enemy. Let us be 
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encouraged to make battle once more, at least. | 


The issue is made de nove. ‘The bill proposes to 
revive anexploded and abandoned policy ; abandon- 
ed, both for its unconstitutionality, and its manifest 
injustice and inequality. 


The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Dovexass] is | 
the zealous defender of this bill; but he denies, | 
with great emphasis, that he is the advocate of any | 


system of internal improvements, and professes to 


/ which the Congress has power. 
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feel indignant that he should have been suspected 
of any such thing. 

Sir, how differently the same thing affects the 
understanding of the gentleman and myself! With 
me, the leading objection to the bill, w hether as re- 
gards the question of constitutionality or expedi- 
ency—that objection which stands in front of all 
other objections—is, that it is not systematic: but 
that it is a partial bill; a bill not for the whole 
Union, but for a part of the Union; not for all the 
States, but some of them only; a bill whose opera- 
tion is local, and whose bounties are sectional. 
But it is just because it is so, that it meets the ap- 
probation of the gentleman! Otherwise, he could 
never have thought of giving it his support. No, 
indeed! Had it claimed to improve the navigation 
of all the rivers in all the States: to scoop and deep- 
en the boat-landing at every town on any river, 
in whatever State, the gentleman would have turn- 
ed from it with loathing, as a Whig abomination. 
But its localism, its exclusiveness, its preference 
for some rivers over others, have commended it to 
the gentleman’s democracy ! 

I have said itis, with me, a fatal objection to 
the bill, that it claims a power not systematic and 
universal; according to the form and methed of 
every power delegated to the Congress. Look at 
the plan of the Constitution. Its intention was to 
produce unity of right and rule in relation to cer- 
tain objects where the States had reciprocal in- 
terest, or suffered common danger, or mutual in- 
convenience. It provides that duties and customs 
shall Le one, and universal, for all the States. Reg- 
ulations of trade and commerce; naturalization; 
bankruptcies; coinage and valuation of money; 
weights and measures; post and mail; patents and 
copyrights; army and navy; military and naval 
regulations; shall each be one uniform and uni- 
versal thing fer all the States througwhout the entire 
Union. And if the phrase ‘ general welfare” con- 
fers any power at all, (which, however, I main- 
tain to be preposterous,) it is a uniform power, 
though vague and undefined. Its vagueness can- 
not destroy its universality. Whatever its na- 
ture and compass, it is applicable alike to every 
part of the Union. Whoever, therefore, asserts a 
power in this Government to improve the naviga- 
tion of rivers, asserts a power that must compre- 
hend every river in the Union. A different doce 
trine from this, would establish the most flagrant 
injustice, and, in principle, amount to a constitu- 
tional deformity. But I need not dwell upon this 
view of the question. The propositions I have 
laid down, require only to be stated, to be fully 
comprehended and assented to. Many have been 
bold enough to disregard them in practice, but 
there can be none so rash.as to venture to deny 
their truth, 

But, in reply to all this, it will be said that the 
Constitution gives to Congress the right ‘‘to make 
‘all laws which shall be necessary and proper to 
‘carry into execution the foregoing powers;”? and 
that the power in question exists under this clause, 
as an incidental power, claiming no appropriate 
subject of its own, but serving only to promote 
and advance the ends and objects of some primary 
power, to which it is an incident. 

This brings me to a second general view of the 
Constitution, which I shall discuss with great 
brevity, but yet in such a manner, I trust, as to 
make myself understood by ail, 

When it is said that the Constitution enumerates 
and defines the powers of Congress, it is meant, 
that it enumerates and defines the subjects over 

c U } The post office, 

for instance, is not itself a power—it is the subject 

of a power; so of weights and measures, comage, 

and the rest. These are the subjects of power, and 

the power is to legislate upon these subjects. ‘The 

Constitution, then, enumerates and defines, not 
| strictly the powers, but the subjects of power. 

_ After this enumeration of subjects, the Constitu- 
tion proceeds to express and declare the power to 
make laws—laws upon these subjects ; all laws, I 
concede, but not on any other subjects than those 

| enumerated and deseribed definitively; all laws ne- 
cessary and proper—necessary to these subjects— 
| proper to these subjects; but by no means such laws 
as are proper to, or pertain to, other and different 
subjects. Now, sir, there is no dispute as to what 
| powers of legislation are granted to the Congress. 
' 1 concede, for the present, that our power to make 
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laws is a8 ample and plenary, as that possessed by 
any of the State Governments in reference to any 


subject upon which they may legislate at all. 1 


only contend that our legislation, ample as it may 
be, varied as it may be, discretionary as it may 
be, must yet be limited to the subjects which the 
Constitution has enumerated and defined. It can- 
not go beyond these subjects, and embrace other 
subjects; it cannot cover a broader ground than 
the Constitution has prescribed and circumscribed. 
What, then, is the matter of dispute between us? 
It is not, what laws are we competent to make, but, 
what are those subjects over which we have power 
of legislation ? 

And this, I maintain, is an inquiry of Fact, and 
not a question of Law. A question not for the 
court, but for the jury of the country. A matter 
not to be settled by subtle disquisition, by nice 


metaphysical distinctions, or any exact process of 


abstract logic; but by the plain common sense and 
general consent of mankind. What is an army; 
whata post office establishment; what their proper 
elements, appertinents, and constituent parts? are 
matters of fact, known to the illiterate as well as 
the learned. And complex as the fact may be, 
still it is only fact at last, and is, at once, capable 
of being recognised and identified by the humblest 
intelleet, Few objects in nature or art, present them- 
selves, otherwise thanina very complex state; but, 
nevertheless, each organized mass of facts consti- 
tutes a distinct and definite object of contempla- 
tion, in relation to which, even brute creatures do 
seldom misapprehend, When, therefore, the Con- 
stitution enumerates and calls by name, the several 
subjects upon Which we have power to legislate, it 
speaks not scientifically but historically, and ad- 


dresses itself to the commonest sense of the com- | 


monest men. And there is nota single subject 
designated in that Constitution, that cannot be as 
readily conceived of, and identified, as a medical 
college, an orphan asylum, or penitentiary. The 
sciences of astronomy, anatomy, or botany, are 
known only to those who, by profound investiga- 
tion, have detected the laws that belong to these 
different departments of knowledge, but as to what 
are the subjects, respectively, of these sciences, 
even little children know as well as ourselves. 

I know that nice and difficult questions arise, as 
to the boundaries between the legislative powers 
of this Government and those of a State Govern- 
ment, where both Governments possess the right 
to legislate upon the same subject; but this imparts 
no obscurity to the question of fact, as to what is 
that subjeet; and to this question of fact, my ar- 
eument is aimed to be directed, and is made, in 
tue absolute, without any reference to what may 
be the rights of a State. Questions, too, of pro- 
found diticulty sometimes occur, between the dif- 
ferent departments of the Federal Government, 
touching their just limitations; but these, neither, 
have any relation to the object of my inquiry 

Not doubung that | am fully understood, let me 
apply the doctrines I have urged, to the different 
provisions of the Constitution, under which the 
friends of this lill have attempted its justification. 

As to the ** general-welfare” phrase, no one but 
an abandoned consolidationist could ever look to 
that source; and to that school of politicians it is 
in vain to address arguments. I shall consider the 
three clauses of the Constitution that have been 
relied on by genUemen of my own political party— 
to regulate foreign commerce; to raise and support 
armies; to create and maintain a navy. ‘These 
three clauses describe three distinct subjects, Con- 
gress has power to legislate upon. Now, I appeal 
TO the eandor and common sense of ue atlemen: 
with what sort of propriety, with what decent re- 
gard to any principle of just reasoning, can it be 
pret nded that a river, a canal, or the wharves upon 
a river-bank, are part and parcel, component ele- 
ments, appropriate appendages, of an army, or a 
navy; or of a system of regulations for the govern- 
ment of persons engaged in business of foreign 
commerce? And this I put to gentlemen, upon the 
supposition, that the restrictive words ** necessary 
and proper,”’ were expunged from the Constitution, 
and Congress left without any other restraint than 
what the common sense of illiterate persons would 
impose upon it. I admit there are relations of 
utility and convenience between an army and a 
river or canal; but similar relauions subsist between 
all the parts and interests of society. The social 
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system is constructed upon the principle of mutual | directly incident and appertinent to it, whatever jt 
dependence and support between all its component || would draw to itself, by a sort of elective affinity 
elements: “ All are but parts of one stupendous || not as having no relation to other things, but a 
whole;”’ but if your powers cover a part; must they || more “necessary and proper’’ relation to itself, Th 
therefore embrace the whole? The improvements || this is the whole subject of your power. If it be anc 


contemplated by this bill may, under some contin- || more than this, it is any an everything. cea 
gency, at some future time, be of occasional and || With regard to the words “ necessary and prop- no 
transitory use to your army or navy. But the || er,” the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Stew. of 
products of agriculture and the mechanic arts, are || ant] discovers in them a great enlargement of the stl 
at all times, and without contingency, absolutely || powers of the Federal Government; assuming, that ch 
indispensable to the support of your army and } all things not in the Constitution are “ necessary er 
navy. Why, therefore, could you not erect pub- || and proper”’ to all things that are in it. Now, | sh 
lie clothing factories, purchase public farms, to || shall offer no other exposition of these words than th 
supply your military granaries and warehouses? || what may appear from a very homely illustration: wt 
‘True, a public ship might want to pass up or down || Suppose a laborer should contract with a farmer to - 
the Ohio river, or might want to lie for a few days || fell trees and rive them into boards for him, and oo 
at the wharves of St. Louis. But chaplains for the || it should be a part of the contract, that the farmer fo 
health of souls, and physicians and surgeons for || should furnish the laborer with all the implements be 
the health of bodies, you always want to your ar- || “necessary and proper’? for the business; and sup. th 
mies, as of indispensable use. If, therefore, you || pose that for breach of contract in this particular, on * 
can improve this river, and deepen that harbor, on || the part of the farmer, the laborer should bring his at 
the ground of contingent convenience, why may | action at law, and establish the breach. Now, sir, m 
you not endow, or aid in endowing, theological || trees might be felled with a hewer’s axe of what- - 
seminaries, or medical colleges, upon the ground || ever size or shape, and with many other descrip- ol 
of your invariable demand for chaplains and phy- |! tions of edge-tools. And to the luminous intellect li 
sicians? Where would such reasoning as this find || of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Srew- h 
a stopping place? What is there in the physical || art,} nothing could be more evident, than that 1] 
or mechanical, the moral or intellectual, elements || every description of edge-tool, with which a tree p 
of society, it would not comprehend ? |, might be felled or boards rived, would be included 

The army and navy are very similar things. || in this contract; and, also, whatever else might be - 
A navy is but an army at sea—an army on board of || necessary for repairs, safe-keeping, and for putting b 
ships; and while so similar in their composition, || the tools in good plight, &c. But I am quite sure . 
they are even identical in their objects and pur- | that, throughout the entire population of these t 
poses, and sometimes actually blended into one in || United States, there could not be found twelve 5 
a military operation. And if there had been no || illiterate men, who would not repudiate the logic 2 
clause in the Constitution, giving to Congress power || of the gentleman, and render a unanimous verdict J 
to ‘create and maintain a navy,”’ it would have || only for certain descriptions of implements. Com- . 
been very natural to infer that the power to ‘*raise || mon sense would never mistake the words “ ne- ‘ 
and support armies” was intended to include a || cessary and proper.’’? ‘That gentleman’s reason- 
navy also: both being so similar in their constitu- || ing never finds a stopping-place, until it has run ! 
ent parts, and so absolutely identical in their ob- || out to the end of all things. With him an author- , 
jects and purposes. And yet, so careful were the || ity to regulate the economy of the ‘ house that ‘ 
framers of the Constitution, to preserve the defini- || Jack built,’? would most unquestionably imply the 
tive boundaries of every subject of power enumer- | right to control the conduct of ‘‘the maid all for- f 
ated in that instrument, they did not leave this mat- || lorn,” and the rest of the series, up to the malt < 
ter to implication and inference, but made each the | that lay in the house that Jack built,’’ inclusively. : 
subject of a separate, co-ordinate, provision. Now, || The clause of the Constitution which declares t 
if the power to ‘raise and support armies’? was || the right ‘to make all such laws as shall be neces- 
not meant to cover a navy, so “‘ necessary and || sary and proper, to carry into execution the fore- 
proper’? to armies, so nearly identical with them, is |, going powers,’’ is, habitually, regarded as a species } 


it not monstrous to pretend that either of the pro- || of residuary clause; but, sir, it was meant to com- 
visions in question was intended to authorize the | prehend the entire law-making authority of the Con- 
making of canals, the improvement of rivers, the || gress. The preceding clauses had already named 
excavation of boat-landings, the deepening of every and described the different subjects, in relation to 
harbor, at every village, on the margins of every || which this authority to make laws was provided. 
lake? | All questions strictly arising under this clause are 
The power to ‘create and maintain a navy” || questions of law; as I have shown that questions 
might very naturally have been construed to in- || arising under the preceding clauses, are questions 
clude a power ‘‘to make rules for the government || of fact. When fear was expressed that this clause 
and regulations of the naval forces.”” What more |! might be misconstrued, Mr. Madison replied, that 
proper to a navy than the rules of its own conduct? |, it could not well be, as it was limited to the subjects 
‘There would be nothing of violence in the infer- || mentioned in the preceding clauses; and continued 
ence, that Congress might, of course, give law to a || to remark: ** The success of the usurpation will 
thing of its own creation; a thing born of its own | ‘depend on the executive and judiciary depart- 
will and authority. But the framers of the Con- | ‘ments, which are to expound and give effect to 
stitution, in view of the original, inherent rights of || ‘ the legislative acts.’? Now, if this clause of the 
the States, which every grant to Congress must | Constitution, which provides for the making ot 
needs entrench upon, left not this matter to impli- || laws, be construed in such manner, as to enlarge 
cation, safely, as it seems, they might have done || the subjects mentioned in the preceding clauses, or 
so; but distinguished carefully, and kept asunder, || rather to originate new subjects, not mentioned 
the two things, and made each a distinct subject of | there, what refuge has the Constitution in the ju- 
power, under separate clauses of the Constitution. || diciary department? The court cannotannul a phys- 
With what a high hand of usurpation is it, then, | ical fact. It cannot make void and of none effect a 
that, upon the consideration of some contingent con- | canal, a river improvement, or a light-house. Tn 
venience and facilities to your army and navy, you | ordaining these things, then, you evade the judict- 
claim to make these enormous appropriations of || ary, and defraud the States of that chief safeguard 
money for the various objects mentioned in this |, and guaranty of their rights. The legislative and 
bill! “ Are no inconveniences to be felt by this Gov- | executive departments, elected at short intervals, 
ernment, no petty facilities to be found wanting, | become absolute and despotic. It is not worth a 
but forthwith the sovereign rights of the States | groat to the States that there exists an independent 
must give way for your comfort and accommoda- || judiciary. Your Federal court becomes a mere ca- 
tion? || puf mortuum, in reference to its most important 
I have not resorted to the restrictive phrase ‘*ne- | function, its most sacred trust, and its highest grade 
cessary and proper.’’ I have felt that the argu- || of jurisdiction. meget 
ment does not require it. To me it is not surpri- | ir. Chairman, to all I have said, it will be ob: 
sing, that Mr. Madison, in view of the plain || jected, that a strict adherence to the subjects enti- 
meaning of the Constitution, should have thought || merated in the Constitution would disable Congress 
it wholly unnecessary to insert those words. But || to adapt its legislation to the great changes human 


it is, indeed, surprising, that, in despite of those || affairs are daily undergoing, by the progress of the 
words, that plainest of all instruments should have || arts and sciences. To meet this objection, | shall 
suffered such monstrous perversion. Sir, an army, | proceed to a third general view of the Constitution. 
with all its component elements—with whateveris | The Constitution assumes facts according to their 
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sense and universal consent of mankind, What | 
constitutes a navy is left for society to determine. 
The Constitution attempts no definition whatever, 
and could not; for any given definition would soon 
cease to be true. It bases itself, therefore, upon 
no metaphysical definition or abstract conception 
of this or any other subject of power. The con- 
stituent parts of a navy have undergone immense | 
changes, and perhaps are destined to undergo still 
greater change. But the power of Congress to 
‘‘ereate and maintain a navy” will remain forever | 
the same. ‘Take, for instance, money. The Con- | 
stitution does not say what shall be considered ac- 
tual money, but leaves it to be determined by the 
commercial world and society at large. Suppose, 
for instance, some new metal should be discovered, 
better adapted for money than gold and silver, and 
this new metal should gradually take their place 
as money, and they be ket up into jewelry 
and merchandise, and wholly cease to be used as 
money, who doubts that Congress could coin this 
metal, or “regulate the value of foreign coin” made 
of it? This new money would, as it were, be the 
lineal descendant of gold and silver; and as it would 
have taken their place in the commercial world and 
the economy of society, so it would take their 

lace under the Constitution of the United States. 

0, too, in reference to the post office: that depart- 
ment is undergoing a wonderful transformation; 
but still it will continue to be the ‘ post office,”’ 
and these changes would no more exempt it from 
the authority of Congress, than the geological 
changes of the earth’s body and surface, in the pro- 
gress of ages, have exempted it from its penne sub- 
jection tothe sun. ‘These changes might render it 
inexpedient to exercise a power, but could never 
destroy the power itself, 

These views will illustrate what Madison and 
Hamilton meant when they spoke of this Govern- 
ment adapting itself to future changes in the affairs 


of society. Not that its powers would contract or || 
expand or multiply, but that its legislation would || 


adapt itself to the progressive modifications of facts, 


over which modifications the Constitution pretends || 
to no control, but at every successive stage of the | 


transition, assumes the fact as it then exists. These 


views, too, will serve to defend the State-right doc- | 
trine from the charge of narrowness and illiberal || countries, who have to trudge with cumbrous wag- 
severity. I maintain ours is a just and liberal con- || 
struction, That of the opposite party, which they | 


seek to dignify with the name of liberality, is down- || ket, should call on this Government to make them 


right perversion and falsification. The Constitu- 


tion I would make as liberal, as the common sense | 


of an enlightened people is liberal. According to 
this standard I would test it, and suffer no petti- 
fogger to lay hands upon it. 


r. Chairman, my allotted hour is rapidly pass- | 


ing. I have been compelled to omit many views 
I was exceedingly anxious to present. 


ude to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
THOMPSON. } 


He points to this Capitol and the President’s 


Mansion, and asks: Where are they mentioned in | 


the Constitution? And he fancies he has discoy- 


of the Federal Government. Sir, the gentleman 


could not have been less fortunate in his selection. | 


The Constitution says, there shall be a Senate 


and House of Representatives, a President, a Su- | 
Now, was it ever imagined, 


preme Court, &c. 
that these officers would sit upon the ground in 
open air, any more than that the sun should cease 
to rise in the east? All human beings, savage as 


well as civilized, have their places of abode. In- |) 
stead, therefore, of the honorable gentleman hav- | 
ing found an instance of far-fetched power, there | 


is as great moral certainty that these public build- 


ings were contemplated, as that the rivers will con- | 
Let the common sense of mankind, | 


tinue to flow. 
or, if you please, the nonsense of any blockhead 
in the streets, decide this matter. It is, however, 
agrand mistake to suppose that these public build- 
ings have any connexion with the regular enumer- 
ated powers of Congress: they are incident to the 
enumerated officers of Government. Suppose, 
while the regulation of trade was given to Con- 
gress, the appointment of custom-house officers 
and the nade Looping of the customs, had been left 
with the States: who doubts that the erection of 
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spearens to the question of expediency, I must || 
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nature and character, as settled by the common || custom-houses, and the supplying of the necessary 
| executive instruments of collection, would have be- 
| longed to the States, and not to this Government ? 


But, sir, admitting we have the power to pass 


| this bill, is it not manifestly inexpedient and even 


dangerous to exercise the power? 
witnessed on this occasion ? 


What have we 
Look upon this scene 
of *log-rolling’’ here practised in the very face of 
daylight! Sir, is it not plain to every one, that 
the inevitable result of such legislation will be, to 
convert this Hall into a rendezvous of demagogues, 
mere local job-agents, coming here with no higher 
purpose than to feed the greedy appetites of their 


| constituents, whom they themselves have misled 
| and corrupted? 
| the Whigs, who go for a general system of inter- 


The bill has brought into coalition 


nal improvements, and a large body of western 
Democrats, who go for the improvement of the 
Mississippi and its tributaries. The policy of both 
I look upon as abominable; but if we must have 
the one or the other, give me the Whig system, 
which treats all the States alike, and distributes 
the bounties of Government equally among them; 
while this newfangled doctrine of western Demo- 
crats, puts all the money into their own pockets. 
The Lord deliver us from this latter-day system! 
[call upon my western friends to return to the true 
doctrine; rally around the standard Andrew Jack- 
son planted, and suffer not the temptation of 
money to lead you astray. 

I know it is vain to argue with our political op- 
ponents about their favorite policy. They will 
yield up nothing; not even that greatest of politi- 
cal mischiefs—a National Bank. 1 address my- 
self to my own friends upon this new project of 
theirs—a sprout that can never flourish except by 
being grafted on the old Federal stock. What 
greater claims has the Mississippi upon this Gov- 
ernment than other smaller rivers this side of the 
mountains? Ours, for the most part, are humble 
and unimportant streams; yours is a glorious and 
magnificent one. You are, in this respect, blessed 
of Providence beyond all people on the face of the 
But because you are the favorites of Prov- 
idence, shall you therefore be made the pets of 
Government? If this Government possessed the 
creative faculty to make rivers, where there were 
/ none before, and the people of our interior high- 


| Ons Over mountains, through bogs and swamps, in 
mud and water, to get their little produce to mar- 


rivers, there would be something of reason or fit- 
| ness in the application. It would be the weak ap- 
| pealing to the strong; the poor to the rich. But 
| with what grace can you, who have the finest river 
, on earth, claim tribute from those who have none 

at all, to make yours still better than it is? Why 
should you, who have all, ‘* take from those who 
| have nothing, even that which they have?”’ If you 
| are determined to depart from the rule of the Con- 
stitution, substitute, in lieu thereof, the rule of the 


|| Holy Scriptures: do a generous and charitable act. 


| You who are blessed with navigable waters, join 
| together, and make railways for those who can 


\ 1 | ¢ || never have rivers. 
ered in these things striking evidence of the great | 
latitude our forefathers meant to give to the powers | 


Sir, this new doctrine for the great river of the 
| West, is only another instance of the es of 
| government in all things: to make the rich, richer, 

and the poor, poorer. Itderives its whole force from 
| the impression, which grand and imposing objects, 
both in the moral and physical world, make upon 

the imaginations of men. If an humble mechanic 
should present himself at that door and ask per- 

mission to enter this Hall, your doorkeeper would 
laugh in his face. But if a person of wealth and 
great consideration in society, should make the 
same request, the doorkeeper would stagger in the 
act of refusal; and you would all feel that there was 
| something of propriety in the request. If an individ- 
ual, though of the best credit and undoubted probity, 
should solicit us to receive his printed promissory 
| note as money, we should all doubt whether he 
| were in his right mind. But if a joint-stock com- 
| pany of individuals, under the name of a bank, 
| should make a similar proposal, we could hardly 
find it in our hearts to refuse. Just so, in regard 
to the matter under consideration; our rivers are 
small and detached, unsustained by each other; 
your Mississippi, is a joint company of many riv- 
ers. And itis therefore, that it claims to stand alone, 
and occupy a high place in the temple of the Con- 
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stitution. Why, sir, should the humbler rivers, 
on this side of the mountains, be made to bend the 
knee, as it were, to this monarch river of the West? 
The prerogatives claimed by gentlemen, are just 
such as are exacted Ly selfishness joined with con- 
scious dignity and power, the world over. And 
the concessions we are so prompt to make to these 
demands, spring from that sentiment of slavery, 
which, too, seems to havea place among the tn- 
stincts of the human heart. 

Gentlemen tell us, this is a national river, and 
its improvement should be a national object. Sir, 
| know of no clause in the Constitution which 
gives Congress a power to pursue ‘ national ob 
jects.”" The powers of Congress were not given 
because they were national; they are national, be- 
cause they were given. Itso happe ns that not one 
solitary power enumerated in that instrument was 
inherently and originally, national. What neces 
sary connexion was there between taxation, 
money, naturalization, armies or navies, in one 
State, with the same things in another? These 
things were made national, or rather federal, by 
being granted to the Federal Government. If 
everything that spreads over more than one State 
is to be set down as national, ina politic al sense, 
then is agriculture, in all its branches; the me 
chanie arts, in all their departments; and Janguage 
and literature, the most national of all things. 
Why notcall the Alleghany a national mouitam ? 
Sir, Congress has no power that rests upon the 
nature of things; its powers stand upon grants in the 
Constitution, 

But it is alleged further, that by the ordinance: 
of 1787, the Mississippi river, with its tribataries, 
was stipulated to remain “a common highway and 
forever free’? to the people of the several States. 
And therefore, Congress is bound, and has the 
power, too, to improve its navigation and deepen 
its harbors. Now, it strikes me, thatif Mr. Polk, 
in a treaty in relation to Oregon, should stipulate 
with Great Britain that the Oregon river should 
remain “a common highway and forever free” 
to the people of both nations, it would be thought 
very strange if either should insist that the othe, 
was bound by the treaty, to improve its naviga 
tion. I am sure, my western friends would never 
consent that the United States had incurred any 
such obligation. 

There is, however, another excuse for calling on 
us to make appropriations for this river. It is pre- 
tended, that, as many States border upon it, no 
one State could enter upon its improvement with- 
out interfering with the rights of the others. This 
is not correct. Any impediment which simply 
obstructs or renders perilous its navigation, is, in 
the eye of the law, a nuisance; and any nuisance, 
on any highway, natural or artificial, may, by any 
citizen or person, be abated. The public roads in 
a State may be closed or discontinued, if the State 
please; but so long as they remain public high- 
| ways, any person may remove a nuisance or ob- 
| struction, or mend a breach; and to take a sawyer 

out of the Mississippi is as clearly the right, the 


| personal right, of every citizen, as to shoot a bear 


or a panther. But suppose it were not so, and that 


, the plea of want of jurisdiction be well founded: 
' this gives no right to call on this Government to 


| contribute the money necessary for these purposes. 
| Gentlemen, however, are mistaken in supposing 


|| there is no provision in the Constitution to meet 


the case. 

The framers of that instrument foresaw that two 
or more States, less than the whole, might have a 
common interest in reference to some matters; and 
in view of this, any State is authorized, with the 
consent of Congress, to ‘‘enter into any agreement 
| or compact with another State, or with a foreign 

Power.’’ This provision was intended to meet 
the precise case now before the committee. It is 
hardly possible that the Federal Convention did 
| not foresee, and have in its eye, the exact class of 
| cases to which the present belongs. It is, then, 

perfectly competent for the States interested in this 
| river to agree upon a joint commission of officers, 
| for its improvement, either by locks and canals, or 
| in any other manner. And if they will enter into 
/ such “compact or agreement,”’ | yee myself 

Congress shall give its sanction, and confer upon 
| them the right to do just what they please with the 
| Mississippi and its tributaries. ill gentlemen 
' meet me on these terms? Or, as want of jurisdic- 


| 
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tion is the supposed difficulty, if Congress will 
pass laws regulating these improvements, will gen- 
temen agree that the States interested shall con- 
tribute the money? ‘This Tam sure they could do 
without the consent of Congress. "Will they close 
in upon either of the propositions? No, sir, they 
would deprecate the grant of jurisdiction as a ca- 
lamity. It would destroy a pretext for coming 
here for money. If they already possessed juris- 
diction, they would consider * its loss great gain.” 
It is plunder, and not jurisdiction, that is wanted. 

Mr. Chairman: In comporing the actual admin- 
istration of the Federal Government, and the state 
of its legislation, with the provisions of the Consti- 
tution, one is struck with astonishment. There 
never was an instrument so simple and direct, in 
Its statements, or so unconfused in its matter and 
method. Its founders could not have made it 
more so. With the experience we have, | should 
not know how to vo about improving the precise- 
ness or propriety of its language. Tam not sur- 
prised that Hamilton, everywhere in the Federal- 


ist, exhibits such impatience at the cavillings of 


objectors, He sneaks constantly ina vein of sar- 
castic criticism, that a thing se plain, should not 
satisfy the common sense of every man. How 
are we to account for so many instances of vital 
departure from its true intent and meaning? The 
chief cause is evident to my mind. 

At the very beeinnine, the Government fell into 
the hands of some, pledged, | believe I may say, 
to bring about « gradual transformation of the sys- 
tem. ‘Thus, the first process of administration 
was a practical misinterpretation of the Constitu- 
tion; and generated, at once, in the popular mind, 
a wrong habitof thought. Butunder the auspices 
of Jefferson the country was, in a ereat measure, 
redeemed from the effeets of this orivinal sin. 
How, then, were we thrown back into error? T'o 
my mind, it is an easy problem: our Presidents 
have heen our exponunders of Constitution; a class 
of individuals the least favorably situated for the 
exercise of an unbiassed judgment. I mean notto 
speak disrespectfully, or otherwise than with feel- 
ines of charity. Ttrust Tam not insensible of the 
moral worth and patriotism of all our Presidents, 
Sir, Tsay nothing that the Constitution has not 
first said. Se impressed were our forefathers with 
the weakness of human nature, they made it a sol- 
enn constitutional provision, that no one holding 
office under this Government should accept any, 
the most trivial, present from a foreign prince or 
State. And yet, sir, it is the habit of the country 
to look to our Presidents, under the high tempta- 
tions of office and emolument, as the infallible ora- 
cles of the Constitution. An officer of this Gov- 
ernment could not accept a snuff-box from the 
Emperor of Morocco, er a poney from the [maum 
of Museat, lest his official intecrity micht he sha- 
ken; and yet you hold up to one of your aspiring 
citizens, two opposite propositions in polities, and 
say to him, “If you will embrace this, you shall 
have our consent to wear a crown and live magnifi- 
eently in a palace; if that, your rival shall reien 
over you.’’ Sir, if you will consider the power 
of such a temptation as this, you will understand 
why it was that, twelve years avo, both your po- 
litical parties were brought to an almost ‘identical 
eround, upon the three vreat questions that now 
divide us—tariff, internal improvements. and the 
principle of a United States Bank. 


[ Here the allotted hour expired. ] 


HARBORS AND RIVERS. 
SPEECH OF MR. BAYLY 
OF VIRGINIA, 
in ruk House or Representatives, 
March 11, 1846. 
On the Harbor Bill, and in reply to Mr. Hupsow 
upon the Corn trade of England. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union on the bill making appro- 
priations for certain Rivers and Harbors— 

Mr. BAYLY rose and said: I have very little 
to say, Mr. Chairman, upon the bill before the 
committee. The subject is one with which the 
country, for a long time, has been familiar, and 
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the opinions of most persons are made up in refer- | 
ence to it. 
ernment had power to carry on a system of inter- 
nal improvements; and | have always been of 
opinion that it would be inexpedient, if the power 
existed, 

The Government of the United States is one of 
delegated powers; and by the provisions of the 
Constitution itself, it is Satie that all powers 
not delegated are reserved to the States or the 
people. The Constitution not only contains a del- 
egation of powers, but also of means to execute 
them; and the delegation of one class of means, 
according to the most familiar rules of construc- 
tion, excludes the idea of an intention to delegate 
any other. ‘These are positions which no Repub- 
lican, who understands the first principles of his 
creed, will dispute. Then the inquiry arises: Is 
the power to carry on asystem of internal im- 
provements to be found among the powers @€X- 
pressly granted to Congress? ‘This is not ea, 
ed. Isit enumerated among the specified means 
to execute the granted powers? Neither is this 
pretended. It is not granted in express terms 
either as an end or a means. And it was not in- 
advertence that it is so, On the contrary, a mo- 
tion was made in the Convention which framed 
the Constitution to grant the power, and it failed. 
And now gentlemen seek to confer upon the Govy- 
ernment, by construction, what the Convention 
refused to confer by express grant! 

But gentlemen do not contend that the power to 
carry on a system of internal improvements is 
conferred by express grant. ‘They claim it as an 
implied power. There are two tests of implied 
powers, either of which is fatal in this case. Upon 
every principle of construction applicable to our 


Constitution, an implied power must not be a dis- | 


tinct, independent, and substantive prerogative, but 
it must be secondary; such as it is fair to presume 
was meant to be conferred by implication. Is the 
power in question of that secondary character? Is 
it not a distinet, independent, and substantive pre- 
rogative? It seems to me that there cannot be two 
opinions on this point. ‘The second test to which 
1 refer is this: A power claimed by implication, as 
a means of executing a power expressly granted, 
must, in its nature, be inferior or subordinate to 
means expressly granted to execute the same 
power. For you cannot suppose when the Con- 
vention granted expressly inferior means, that | 
they meant to confer, by implication, those in their 
character superior. To show that the power in 
question is not of this inferior class, | have nothing 
to do but to refer to the Constitution, which is full of 
enumerated means of executing granted powers, | 
of a vast deal less consequence than the one now 
claimed. 
Let us examine this question a little more in | 


detail. ‘The power in question is sought to be de- |) 


rived from various sources. In the language of 
Mr. Clay, ‘it is a vagrant power”—now seeking 
a habitation in one clause of the Constitution, now 
in another, and, in truth, having a legitimate home 
in none. Not to detain the committee in an exam- 
ination of all the fanciful sources from which gen- 
tlemen attempt to derive this power, let us exam- 
ine the two from which it is most generally 
thought to flow. 

The first is the power to “‘lay and collect taxes, | 
duties, imposts, to pay the debts and provide for 
the common defence and general welfare of the 
United States; but all duties, imposts, and excises, 
shall be uniform throughout the United States.’’ 

It is insisted, that under this clause Congress can | 
do anything that ean be done by money, which in 
its opinion will provide for the general welfare. In | 
other words, the power is sought to be derived un- 
der what is well known as * the general welfare’’ 
doctrine. There is a very short answer to this | 


whole doctrine, which is perfectly conclusive. || 


The Constitution was designed as a restraint on | 
Congress; to fetter discretion; to confine it within | 
narrow and preseribed limits: in a word, as an ex- 
act measure of the powers of Congress. But this 


I have never thought that this Gov- |) 
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in the Constitution. The words in question, so far 
from being designed as an enlargement of the pow- 
ers of Congress, were designed as a restrictioy 
Congress not only may not do whatever it may 
fancy will provide for the general welfare, byt }; 
may not even exercise the powers expressly grant. 
ed for any other purpose than to promote rie ery. 
ERAL welfare. The powers granted are not to he 
used for special, but general purposes—not fy; 
State, but for national purposes. ‘This view alone 
is fatal to the bill before the House, as it will he 
to any one which will be introduced with any pros. 

ect of success. Local appropriations will haye to 

e made to secure strength enough to carry any bj). 

The internal-improvement power is also clainyed 
under the clauses authorizing Congress “ to yeoy 
late commerce with foreign nations, and amone the 
several States, and with the Indian trihes;’’ ayq 
**to make all laws which shall be necessary aj 
proper for carrying into execution the forevoins 
powers,” 

The word commerce, at the time it was used in 
the Constitution, had a received and recoenised 
meaning. It meant ‘ trade, traffic,” in ai en- 
larged sense. It meant a pursuit, rather than a 
thing. It is the business of commerce, and not the 
means by which it is carried on, which Conercss 
has a right to regulate. Under the power to regu- 
late commerce, Congress may prescribe the terms 
upon which trade may be conducted with foreign 
nations, but it cannot prescribe the medium 
through which it is carried on. It cannot say 
to a merchant that he shall export his goods in 
a sloop and not in a schooner—in a sail-vesse| 
and not in a steamboat. But if it were other- 
wise, I would still deny the power in this case. 
The provision of the Constitution confers power 
only over things in existence; and so, if we con- 
cede to it the utmost latitude of regulation, it does 
not give the power of creation. I deny that Con- 
cress can regulate the means of commerce. But 
suppose it can, that confers no power to create 
them. I may admit, for the argument, that Con- 
gress may regulate the shipping of merchants; but 
does it thereby acquire the power to furnish them 
with shipping at its own expense? I deny that 
Congress has the authority to furnish ships and 
wagons to carry our produce to market; but it has 
as much power to do that as it has to furnish ca- 
nals and boats, railroads and cars. Gentlemen also 
claim the power in question under the clause au- 
thorizing Congress **to make all laws which shall 
be necessary and proper for carrying into execution” 








the granted powers. A stronger argument against 
| this whole doctrine of power by implication could 


not be devised than from this provision of the Con- 
stitution. If there is any principle of universal ap- 
plication, it is, that where a power is expliciuiy 
delegated, the means necessary for its execution is 
delegated also; and yet so averse was the conven- 


| tion which framed the Constitution to powers by 


implication, that even in this case they resorted to 
an express grant. Now, sir, in all the discussions 


' relative to the clause under consideration, it seems 


to me that there is a great confusion of ideas. The 


arguments advanced tend to show that the exercise 


of the power claimed is necessary for the welfare 


_of the people—for the Government. This might 


be admitted, and yet it would not advance them 
one step in the argument. To get power to pass 
laws under the clause we are discussing, you must 


_ show that they are necessary to the power; and that 


without them the powercannot be executed. When- 
ever you can do that—whenever you can show thar 
the passage of any particular law is necessary to 


| give vitatity to a granted power, without the pas- 


doctrine makes ‘“ the discretion of Congress, and | 


not the Constitution, the measure of its power.”? | 
If this docrine is true, nearly every other clause of | 
the Constitution is surplusage; for there is very 
little pertaining to Government which may not be | 
done under the sweeping power to provide for the | 
general welfare. 


But there is nothing superfluous |! 


sage of which it would be dormant, then I grant 

ou have authority to pass it. The necessity must 

e co-existent with the power. But when you 
have shown that the exercise of any given power 
is very expedient or convenient for the Govern- 
ment—nay, I will go further, and say, when you 
show that it is absolutely necessary for the Govern- 
ment to possess such a power, you have not ad- 
vanced a step towards showing that the Govern- 
ment in fact possesses it. All you have done in 
such a case is, to demonstrate the propriety of 
amending the Constitution, so as to confer the 

ower, express provision for which is made. And 
in the very fact of providing it, the framers of the 
Constitution showed that they contemplated a state 
of things in which additional powers would be 
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needed by the Government, that could not be de- 
rived in any other manner, They had no idea of 
deriving additional powers by the mode of con- 
struction now contended for. ' : 

As an illustration of the sort of necessity which 
will authorize the passage of a law for carrying 
into execution a granted power, I will take the case 
of the Mint. Congress is empowered to coin 
money. It cannot do this without a mint, At is 
not possible; the necessity is inherent. It is inde- 
a of circumstances. 


Thus construed, you make the Constitution what 
it was designed to be—a stable and fixed thing. 
But construe it as gentlemen would persuade us, 
and you make it anything else—as changing as 
fickle circumstances. 

But not satisfied with the argument derived from 
the Constitution itself, gentlemen resort to prece- 
dent, and they refer particularly to the establish- 
ment of lighthouses. The power of the Govern- 
ment to establish lighthouses is very questionable. 
Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madison both so regarded 


it. They did not derive the power to erect thers | 


from the power to regulate commerce. They re- 
ferred it to the power to maintain a navy. Light- 
houses were considered as necessary for that pur- 
pose as dock-yards, power to construct which is 
recognised by the Constitution to be in Congress; 
and the power in the case of lighthouses was con- 
sidered as also recognised in the same clause, under 
the head of other needful buildings.”” The lan- 
euage of the Constitution is, “to exercise exclu- 
‘sive legislation in all cases whatever over all 
‘places purchased by the consent of the Legisla- 
‘ture of the State in which the same shall be, for 
‘the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock- 
‘yards, and other needful buildings.’”? The con- 
nexion in which these last words are used shows 
that ** the other needful buildings”’ referred to such 
as were in the same category with dock-yards, and 
needful to the army and navy; and lighthouses 
were considered as belonging to this class. 

A more striking illustration of the mischief of 
relying upon precedent, by which the abuse of to- 
day is made the law of to-morrow, could not well 
be produced than this case affords. In the case of 
lighthouses, a doubtful power is exerted; this is 
made the precedent for one still more so; and this, 
again, is made a precedent, until, by this system 
of heaping Pelion upon Ossa, you de 
thing ke limitation of power in the Government. 

But, sir, the power to construct internal improve- 


ments is not only not granted in the Constitution, | 
Uniformity is 


but it is inconsistent with its spirit. 
a characteristic of the Constitution. ‘All duties, 
imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout 
the United States.”’ Naturalization and bankrupt 
laws shall be wniform. ‘ No preference shall be 
given, by any regulation of commerce or revenue, 
to the ports of one State over those of another.”’ 
‘* Representation and direct taxes shall be appor- 
tioned among the several States according to their 
respective numbers.” 


These last provisions were designed to insure 
equal advantages and to provide against unequal | 


favors among the several States. But what folly 
it was in the framers of the Constitution to take so 
much pains to secure uniformity in raising revenue, 
if they designed to permit inequality into its dis- 
tribution. Practically the same result follows. 
There is as much partiality and injustice in the 
oue case as in the other. Inequality is inherent in 
Uus whole system; it is the very law of its exist- 
ence. If no State or section could receive more 
under it than its share—if no State could receive 
more than she contributes, none would care any- 
thing about it; for they would only get back their 
own, diminished by the cost of collection and dis- 
bursement. If no State could receive more than 
it contributes, it would be better for it to collect 
and disburse for itself. If it does receive more 
than its just proportion, other States will receive 
less, which would be unjust. So this is a system 
Which, to make it Pl to any you must make 
itunjust to some. The provisions of this bill show 
the inequality of the system. It appropriates a 
million and a half of gies. and in the Southern 
States, fifty thousand dollars for Savannah, and 
twenty thousand dollars for Charleston,* comprise 





oa appropriation for Charleston was afterwards strick- 
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It existed the day the | 
Constitution was adopted; it will exist forever. | 


estroy every- | 
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the whole of the appropriations from the banks of 
the Potomac to - Gulf of Mexico! And this 
inequality has existed whenever the system has 
been in operation, and it will continue as long as 
itexists. The facts upon this head presented by 
the gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. Yancey,] are 
conclusive. * 

But, sir, I not only insist that this system is un- 
constitutional, but that, if it were otherwise, it would 


| be inexpedient. This Government could not wisely 


exercise such power. The country over which we 
legislate is so extensive, that it is impossible for 
us to possess the local information necessary for 
the judicious exercise of such power. Suppose 
an appropriation is asked for in Maine, or Wis- 
consin: how can I know anything personally of 
the propriety of it?) Shall T rely upon the mae 
sentative? He will be interested in misleading 
me. 

The natural tendency of such a system is to ex- 
travagance. Such was the case in the States where 
there were guards against it, which do not exist 
here. There was the better local information; there 
was the more direct responsibility growing out of 
smaller constituencies; there was the safecuard of 
direct taxation. In the States there was no interest 
in favor of expenditure, except that which was to 
profit directly by it. But it is very ditierent here. 
Allied with the interest to be directly benefited by 
the expenditure is the tariff interest which is to 
profit indirectly by it. With all the powerful 
guards to which I have referred in the States, the 
system ran into profligacy and ruin. If the sys- 
tem is introduced here, what will be its end? Can 
any one doubt? 

This system will enormously increase Govern- 
mental patronage. Heretofore it has been confined 
to individuals; and thus confined, we all know the 
influence of it. Introduce this system, and it is 
extended to districts—to States. Suppose the De- 
mocratic party in the ascendency, or the Whig, 

° . : a ry’ 
and it will be the same with both. The Demo- 
cratic party is in the ascendency. A district is 
Whig. It gets no appropriation. An election is 
to come on in another. Itis important to carry it; 
and it gets an appropriation. And look what enor- 
mous discretion this bill confers upon the Execu- 
tive. There is appropriated for the improvement 
of the Ohio river, above the falls at Louisville, 
$80,000—below the fills, and the Mississippi, 
Missouri, and Arkansas, $240,000. For harbors, 
on Atlantic coast, $20,000,—no place named for 

*Mr. Yancey said: 

“In the third volume of Executive Documents, 2d session 
23d Congress, I find the tollowing facts, exhibiting the 
amouut of money disbursed by the General Government to 
the two sections of the Union—North and South—for pur- 
poses of internal improvement, between the years 1791 and 
1833: 

‘To the States north of Maryland........ ave 
To the States south of Maryiand, and includ 

Fe NE UNE ac vcemenencs Senaee ab cectne tn 878,709 14 

“This array of figures shows that, in the course of forty- 
two years, fourfold the amount of money was disbursed at 
the North that was expended at the South; though our 
coast, in round numbers, is four hundred miles the longest. 

“In my comparisons, [ siiall also include the State of 
Ohio, as the gentleman trom Ohio [Mr. BRINKERHOFF] ap 
peared to boast of the magnanimity of his State in asking 
ior so little. During that time there was expended, for pur- 
poses of internal improvementin the State of Ohio, though 
anew State, $859,124—a suin within $20,000 of what the 
Whole South, with an exposed coast of tour thousand iniles, 
had received ! 

* But this is not all that this favored region—the North— 
reecived in that period. In the above-mentioned items are 
not included the following: 


. «83,117,206 27 


To Cumberland road.......6 0. 6ee eee eee  BI,723,530 63 
To Ohio and Chesapeake canal.......... 99,000 OU 
To Louisville and Portland eanal........ 233,500 09 
To Chesapeake and Delaware canal..... 200,000 00 


To improving Mississippi and Ohio rivers 394,513 33 

« Of this enormous suin, amounting tO 85,500,543 96, not 
more thana million, it is fair to presusue, from the direction 
of the works, was expended south of Baltimore. 

“From the Treasury Department T have gleaned the fol- 
lowing statement, showing the amount of money disbursed 


| for harbors, rivers, roads, aud canais, to the same divisions 


of country since 1839. It is true the statement includes 
three years, the expenditures for which are included in the 


statement given above; but as this operates more against i 
the South than the North, it will not serve to vitiate my ar- | 


gument: 
To the States north of Maryland.........9$7,075,993 55 
To the States south, including Maryland, 2,141,702 50 
To the District of Columbia. . 699,306 00 
To the State of Ohio........... seseseess 1.S40,319 96 
« From the above table, then, it will be seen that the North 
has received, with less extent of coast, $4,931,231 05, from 
1830 to 1845, more than the South has for purposes of inter- 
nal improvement; or more than threefold over her less 
favored sister.” 
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this expenditure. Is this such discretion as ought 
to be conferred upon the Executive? It is so large 
as in effect to confer upon it the power of legisla- 
tion. But, sir, 1 will not pursue this discussion 
farther. My main design is to reply to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, {Mr. Hunson. } 

But permit me to remark, before | dismiss the 
subject, that the insidious character of the system 
is such—it addresses itself so powerfully to the 
sordid interests of the country—it has In conse- 
quence implanted in it so much vitality, that it 
has revived again after five Executive vetoes. I 
greatly fear, like a cat, it has nine lives, and that 
it will take nine vetoes to kill it. 

When, Mr. Chairman, pending this bill, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Hvupson] com- 
meneced his remarks upon the tariff, he was called 
to order, upon the ground that the subjects of the 
tariff and internal improvements were distinet. But 
the Chair decided that the eentleman was in order. 
An appeal was taken from the decision of the Chair, 
and it was sustained by a laree majority, the party 
friends of the ewentleman voting in the affirmative. 


l think the decision Was correct, The two sub- 


jects are closely allied; and the suecess of one de- 


pends very mueh upon the success of the other. 
Indeed, l have always thought that the tariil que 3- 
tion was more emphatically fought on bills appro- 
priating revenue than upon those raising it. ‘The 
country universally aequiesces in the propriety of 
raising the necessary revenue by imposts. If, 
therefore, our expenditures are large, our tariff 
must be high. So, on the other hand, it is beleved 
that this nation will never submit to collect more 
money from the people than is necessary to meet 
the expenditures. If, therefore, the 
are moderate, the tariff must be low. The friends 
of the protective policy see this; and hence you 
will find few, if any of them, voting agamst this 
bill, or indeed any other appropriating money. And 
here permit me to remark, that this is one of my 
strongest objections to the tariff policy. It enlists 
a large interest in the country in favor of lavish ex- 
penditure, which, but for it, would he the strong- 
est advocate for economy. I feel justified in saying 
this; for if it was not his interest to be extravagant 
in the public expenditures, the New Englander 
would belie his character if he was not a suckler 
for economy in his public as he ts in his private life. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Hupson] has gone into a very minute 
examination of the effects which the adoption of the 
proposed modification of the English corn-laws will 
have upon our agricultural pursuits, and the infla- 
ence it ought to exert upon our own commercial 
legislation. He has attempted to show that the 
avriculturist will not be benefited; and that so far 
from its inducing us to relax our restrictive sys- 
tem, it affords additional inducements to adhere 
to it. 

The disirict which I have the honor to represent 
is almost exclusively agricultural. [ am myself a 
farmer, and depend—as do nearly the whole of my 
constituents—upon the produce of the farm for sup- 
port. Our great staples are Indian corn, wheat, 
and oats—the importance of the crops, standing in 
the order I have named them. In this respect, as 
shown by the census, my district isa fair prototype 
of the farming, as contradistinguished from the 
planting portions of the Union. My constituents, 
having a deep interest in the questions discussed 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Hun- 
son,] will very naturally desire to know the views 
of their Representative concerning them. | have 
therefore seized upon the first opportunity of 
making them known. And Iam the more anxious 
to do this, as I consider those of the gentleman, 
though most erroneous and unsound, yet specious, 
and calculated to deceive. To such, however, as 
have extensive access to official documents, and 
the industry to explore their dry details, the task 
of exposing them is easy, as I shall attempt to 
show. But before 1 come to examine the facts and 
calculation of the gentleman, I desire to make a few 


expenditures 


_ preliminary observations. 


In these tariff discussions, notwithstanding the 
strange features which they constantly present, 
nothing has struck me more forcibly than the kind 
and paternal solicitude with which gentlemen, not 
themselves farmers, or representing farming con- 
stituencies, undertake to instruct us in our true in- 
terests. To hear some of these gentlemen, them- 
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selves manufacturers, and representing manufac- 
turers, you would think that all their solicitade was 
for the welfare of the agriculturist. 

It is doubtless very incorrigible in us not to 
show a becoming gratitude, and very inconsiderate 
not to heed such disinterested teaching. But their 
arguments, at different times, are so contradictory 
and inconsistent, and they adhere so pertinaciously 
under every change of circumstances to the same 
dogmas, that it is impossible for me to confide im- 
plieitly them, 

In all the tariff discussions which I have heard 
heretofore, when the policy of unrestricted com- 
merce has been established upon the great princi- 


ples of political economy, and their harmony with | 
the law of nature shown in the variety of climes, || 


soils, and pursuits, the friends of protect.on have 
admitted the soundness of the theory, when prac- 
used upon by the leading nations of the earth. 
But they denied that this would ever be the case, 
and declared they were only opposed to that one- 
sided free trade by which restrictions were met 
with relaxations, Let the leading commercial na- 
tions, they have said, set the example of free trade, 
and we will follow it. We admit the advantages, 
under such circumstances, which our genial eli- 
mate, fertile soil, cheap land, comparative exemp- 
tion from taxation, and free institutions, will give 
us; but until that is done, we must meet restrictions 
by restrictions, And in the case of Great Britain, 
we were asked, Will you admit her manufactures 
at a low duty, when, by her corn laws, she ex- 
clades our breadstufis? If she will let us feed her 
manufacturers, we will purchase their fabrics; but 
if she will not do that, by protection to our manufac- 
tures, we must build up a home market for our agri- 
culturists. ‘They went further, and told us that 
Great Britain not only excluded our breadstuti’s, 
when she had a tolerable supply at home, but that 


even in years of seareity, when she was compelled |' 


to import, by the operation of her sliding scale, a 
decided advantage was given to continental Ku- 
rope over us. Under her corn laws, as they stood 
ashort time since, the admission of foreign corn 
and grain for home consumption took place under 
a sliding scale of duties, which fluctuated with 
the aggregate prices taken in one hundred and lifty 
market towns, situate in different parts of the 
country. When the price of wheat in those 
towns 1s 66 shillings, on an average of six weeks, 


the duty is 20s, 8d. per quarter, (of eight bush- | 
els;) and for every shilling which the price ad- | 


vances or falls, the duty advances or falls, as the 
case may be; so that, in the rising scale, when the 
price advances to 73 shillings, the duty falls to 
one shilling per quarter. 
of this system, whenever at the end of any six 

weeks the price rose so high as to bring the duty 

down to the lowest point, and this fact was pro- 

claimed by the Government, orders were despatch- 

ed for foreign grain. ‘Those sent to the ports in 

Europe were answered at once; importations flowed 

in, and before the expiration of another six weeks, 

the price of wheat would have fallen, and the duty 

risen. ‘The orders sent to the United States could 

not be answered in six weeks; and when they | 
were, the duty would have risen, and our exports | 
excluded, or admitied ata higher duty than had 

been paid by the countries near at hand. 
word, protection to manufacturers was held out to 
the farmer as the alternative for the free trade 
which was denied them, and only as the alterna- 
tive. It was in vain showed, that, taking our en- 
tire exports and imports to and from Great Bri- 
win, the average of duties which we imposed were 
more than twice as high as those which she im- 
posed; it was in vain we showed, that more than 
half of our exports consisted in cotton, which was 
admitted into Paalanill ata nominal duty, and that 
by the encouragement thus given to its cultivation, 
a large tract of fertile land was withdrawn from 
the production of corn, from competition with the 
farming portions of the country, and even a mar- 
ket aflorded for the horses, mules, pork, and 
breadstufts of the latter. The advantages were 
indirect, and not very palpable, and the force of 
the argument was denied. It was in vain we re- 
ferred to the fact, that, in spite of the obstacles, 
we exported a large amount of breadstutls and 
provision to England; and that by exporting them 


through Canada, the British duties were evaded, | 


and thus a compensating advantage afforded us for 
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the disadvantageous operation upon us of the 1 effects upon us of the sliding scale. 


sliding scale. It was in vain we exposed the utter 
folly of expecting to find consumers of the products 


of our teeming fields in the manufactories which | 


the protective policy would raise up. Above all, 
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it was in vain we demonstrated, by the principles | 


of political economy, that it only aggravated the || 
injurious effects upon us, of the restrictions of || 
other nations, to meet them with restrictions upon | 


our part; and that it was the course of vengeance 


rather than wisdom. The arguments were adhered | 


to; and I must admit they produced their effect. 
They appealed to the natural disposition to retaliate | 


injuries; to the spirit and pride of our people; and, 


| L repeat, they had their etfect. 


But Great Britain no sooner changes her policy; 
she no sooner does the very thing which it had 


been admitted would make it expedient to unfetter | 
commerce; she no sooner removes even the nomi- 
nal duty from our cotton, reduces the duty upon | 
all the produce of the farmer, and proposes to re- | 


_ move the daty entirely from our Indian corn—the 


great grain crop of the country; from our bacon, | 


beef, both salted and fresh pork, and other meats; 
from our buckwheat—an item of importance; from 
hay, another one of importance; levies only a 
nominal duty upon our rice; abolishes her sliding 


seale, and admits wheat at a low fixed duty, till |! 


January, 1849, and thereafter free: in a word, she | 


no sooner sets the example of abolishing commer- 
cial restrictions—the relics of a dark and feudal 
age—and admits three-fourths of the articles of our 
domestic exports comparatively free of duty, than 
these gentlemen turn round, recall all their own 
admissions, recant all their former arguments, and 


attempt to pal off upon us others utterly incon- | 


sistent with them! It remains to be seen whether 


such of the people as have been beguiled into the | 
support of the protective policy by the arguments | 


I have referred to, will adhere to it now after they 
have been abandoned. 


The foundation of the fallacies to which I have 


referred, being demolished, it has been found ne- 


He 


{Mr. Hupsow] isa very vigorous beginning. 


| does not see the advantages to us of the relaxation, 
or the repeal of the corn laws by Great Britain; 

says that, by the repeal of them, we will lose the || 
| advantages of the indirect trade; that the wants of 


England will be supplied from the Continent, and 
by the extension and improvement of her own 
agriculture; that the demand there for our bread- 


| stufls and provisions will be very inconsiderable; | 


and that the best reliance of our farmers is in a 


| cessary to lay the groundwork of new ones. And |, 
the speech of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
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But I deny 


| that the advantage, even to him, is anything |i}. 


' 


as great as a free trade in corn, to say nothine 
about the advantages which the latter confers upon 
our navigation. So the farmers need not be ric 
ened at this part of the gentleman’s exposition. 

2. As to the assertion, that England wil! |e am- 

ly supplied with breadstuffs from the continent of 

urope, without drawing much of them from ys 
and at cheaper rates than we ean afford: Tio sis. 
tain this position, the gentleman quotes largely 
from the return of the British consuls made to thei; 
Government in 1840. The history of those retyrys 
is this: In the discussions which were takine place 
at that time in England relative to the repeal of the 
_corn-laws, the apprehension was not so much tha: 
_ the English market would be overflooded with coy. 
tinental wheat; but that if the stimulant of proteec- 
tion was withdrawn, production would be less ay 
home, and Great Britain could not safely rely wpoy 
an adequate foreign supply. It was argued that 
the only effectual security against scarcity, was 
the stimulant of protection to home agriculture. 
| 'To possess itself of full information on this point, 
the Government directed its consuls, in all of th: 
great grain marts of the continent, to answer the 
following questions: 

Ist. What quantity of grain of each kind could 
be exported to England from the country or dis- 
trict in which you reside, if the trade in cora in 
Paras was made constantly open at a moderate 

uty? 

ai. What would probably be the average price 
free on board ? 

3d. What would probably be the freight per 
quarter to England? 

4th. Would the exportation be subject to any 
other charges? 

5th. Whether, if there was a regular and steady 
demand in England for foreign corn, the quantity 
of corn produced in the said country or district 
would, without much difficulty, and in a short 
space of time, be materially increased ? 

The reply to these questions are contained in the 
_ large quarto volume which I hold in my hand. | 
have examined them with care. As to the quan- 
| tities which could be supplied, the following is the 
summary printed in the gentleman’s speech: 


ht- 


Bushels. Pushels. 

|| St. Petersburg... 1,540,000 | Stettin......... 2,000,000 
Liebau........ 240,000 | Memel........ 47,712 
Warsaw ....... 2,400,000 | Hamburg ...... 4,394,000 
Odessa......... 1,200,000 ] Elsinore ....... 1,400,000 

| $Stoeckholm..... 8,000 | Palermo....... 1,600,000 
| Dantzic........ 2,520,000 —— 
Konigsberg..... 520,000 17,779,712 


high tariff, by which a home market will be built | 


up! This is the grand finale of all their argu- 
ments. 
heir to! 

I desire to examine all these propositions, and 
some others connected with them. 


The panacea for all the ills the State is | 


1. As to the advantages of the indirect trade | 


through Canada, of which the repeal of the English | 


corn-laws will deprive us. T admit it was of much 
advantage to the American farmer, and went far to 
compensate him for the injurious operation of the 
sliding scale. But there are many circumstances 
which made that trade far less advantageous than 
at first sight would appear. 2 
the lakes, and the canals which connect them and 
the St. Lawrence, to the ocean, is long and cireui- 


tous; much more so than the one through the | 


States. It closes early in the winter, and does not 
open, in its full extent, until late in the spring, 


upon the approach of warm weather, which is un- | 


The route through | 


»ropitious to the shipment of breadstufis and meat. | 
England alone, at from 175,000 to 210,000 imperial 


‘he exports from Canada are chiefly of heavy ar- 
ticles, mostly breadstuffs and timber. The imports 


in bulk are comparatively small, consisting only || 


of supplies for themselves, and such small articles 
as they can smuggle into the United States. Con- 
sequently, nearly the whole freight is on the out- 
ward voyage. Thus the advantages of the indirect 
trade are not very great. This is shown by the 
fact, that direct exportations take place to a con- 
siderable extent. Besides, when the export takes 

lace through Canada, it is carried exclusively in 
tnglish bottoms, and our navigation loses the ad- 


_vantage of carrying to market our own produce. 


I admit that the indirect trade through Canada 
has been of much advantage to the farmer, and 
compensated to some extent for the injurious 


The aggregate which could be suplied from the 
continent is thus put down at 17,779,712 bush- 
els. But let us examine the data upon which this 
statement is made, and we will find, I think, that 
| it is greatly exaggerated. Let us take up the 
| places thus given, one by one. In all the estimates, 
for simplicity and ease, 1 only take wheat. But 
there are also large importations of rye, barley, 
oats, beans, &c., imported from the countries in 
question; but the same reasoning applied to wheat 
will apply to them. 
Ist. St. Petersburg. The consul says: ** The dis- 
trict of St. Petersburg does not produce grain suf- 
ficient for its own consumption, and the deficiency 
is supplied from the inland provinces.” From 
this and other portions of his answer, it is evident 
the consul, in his return for St. Petersburg, 1n- 
_ cludes a large district of country, portions of which, 
in all probability, are included in the range of other 
consuls’ returns. He puts down the quantity which 
could be exported to all foreign countries, not to 


| quarters, of eight bushels each. In the table the 
mean of 192,500 quarters, or 1,540,000 bushels, Is 
given. This quantity is purely conjectural, and is 
evidently too high. "The consul gives the actual 
exports from 1830 to 1839, and they are for whole 
time 675,400 quarters—yearly average 75,080, or 
600,640 bushels. 

The entire quantity imported into England from 
the whole of Russia in 1840, which was a year of 
scarcity in England, when upwards of nineteen 
millions of bushels were imported, was 2,146,104; 
and, in 1841, when upwards of Ce millions 
were imported into England, only 796,792 came 
\from Russia. For the three years ending 1843, 


the average import into England from the whole o! 
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It is therefore evi- 


Russia was 864,087 bushels. i near its mouth, It draws its supplies from the =, SWEDEN. ss 
dent that the amount put down to St. Petersburg same region which Dantzic doe s. ‘The probability : ns OT CEE er tre 8,0 
leap ia much too high. 1 think the committee will !| is, that the two consuls have included the same data dente sa Ae woe 

agree with me that one million of bushels is a high | in their estimate. Suil, ! do not depart from it, as Seah co tk ee san 000 
estimate. Itis 400,000 more than the average ex- | I have not and shall not do in any case, except for Site oo. 2 Se s 2,000,000 
portation from 1830 to 1839. the plainest reason. MEO i y.cns bi vink ct tena svevaedeaeasn 47,719 


‘weather continue favorable during the harvest 


‘time, the quantities gathered for export from Lie- | 


a4. Liebau. The consul says: ‘Should the 


‘bau and Vindau, may come to the following ex- | 


‘tent, say 30,000 quarters ”—or 


240,000 bushels, | 


the quantity given im the table. As to the quanti- | 


ty of this grain which could be exported to Eng- 


land, the consul says depends upon the demand | 


aud the price: “ The greatest part of our former 
supplies were shipped off to Holland and to the 
interior of Russia.’? Again, he says: ‘* About 
thirty thousand quarters of rye have been bought, 
which, after being ground into meal, is to be ship- 
ped to St. Petersburg.’’ From this it is probable 
ihat the exports from Liebau are included in those 
of St. Petersburg and Holland. However, as I 
desire to make an estimate above all cavil, I will 
ieave the amount as stated in the table. 

3d. Warsaw. lt is evident, from the letters of 
the consuls, that the same wheat is included in the 
returns from Dantzic and Warsaw. 


Dantzie is at the mouth of, and is the shipping 


ort of the Vistula, upon which, in the interior, 

Varsaw is situated, and which is not navigable 
except in flat-boats. In answer to the second 
question, the consul at Warsaw says: “* The ex- 
pense of water carriage to Dantzic, Prussian transit 
duty, and charges on shipment, may be taken at 
12s. per quarter.’? The consul at Dantzic says: 
«The chief export of grain from this port is the 
produce of Poland.’’ He puts the export at 315,000 
quarters. He forms his estimate upon the three 
years preceding, during which he says “ the de- 
mand for England has been considerable.’’ ‘It 
‘is to be considered the stock of corn in this coun- 
‘try and in Poland had been accumulating three 
‘or four years previous to 1838, when the low av- 
‘erages in Britain were so discouraging for ship- 
‘ments; there is, therefore, a greater chance of 
‘less than a larger average quantity being ship- 
‘ped.’ The consul at Warsaw estimates the ex- 
ports from that place at 300,000 quarters. War- 
saw is not a shipping port. 
vicinity is carried to 5 


_ The wheat from its || 
antzic in flat-boats of rude || 


construction, by which alone is the Vistula navi- | 


rated e 


For these reasons I take the estimate for | 


one place only, and I take Dantzic, which is the | 
highest, and, as will be inferred from the language | 


of the consul, already quoted, probably too high. 
4th. Odessa. I take the consul’s estimate, as 
I see no reason for discarding it. This gives to 
the Russian ports a stock of 2,440,000 Guikats for 
export to England. ‘That even this estimate is 
very high is shown by the fact that the average 
vearly import into England from Russia, for the 
three years ending 1843, was only 864,087 bushels. 


And for the three preceding years, which were | 
years of high prices, and a very large demand in | 


England, the annual average was 1,816,794. Av- 
erage for six years 1,340,440. And this average 
is larger than it had been for the preceding sixteen 
years. The quantity given in the corrected table 
is upwards of a million of bushels more, and is 
evidently very high. 

5th. Stockholm. ‘The estimate of the consul for 
this port is 1,000 quarters. He says: ‘* From the 


‘ best information, I find that the crops in Sweden | 


‘vary in quantity and quality more than in any 
‘other European country; but taking six years, it 
‘appears that there are two abundant, three ordi- 
“nary, and one insufficient harvest.’’ The export 
of produce, he says, is ‘* sent chiefly to Norway, 
but the quantity of wheat has always been incon- 
siderable.”” The average export from Sweden, 
for six years, given by him, ending with 1837, 
was 317 quarters, and during no one of the years 
was it as high as the consul estimates—the highest 
being 800 quarters. Still, as it is a small amount, 


8th. Stettin. Theconsul says: * As the crop of 
‘all kinds of grain is considered this year to be very 
‘favorable in quantity and quality in this part of 
* Prussia, and also in Silesia, the” exportation to 
‘Great Britain may, if a moderate duty admits of 
‘it, amount to 250,000 quarters.”’ This is the 
quantity given, and of course a high one. 
9th. Memel. The consul says: ** The quantity 
of grain shipped from here last year, (1839,) when 
‘the duty averaged very low, was, of wheat, 5,954 
quarters, and it cannot, under the most favorable 
circumstances, be expected to exceed that of 1839, 
as the demand for grain of all descriptions was 
general throughout even in Russia.’’ The quan- 
tity given is evidently too high for an average. 

10th. Elsinore. Vhe consul puts it at 175,000 
quarters. ‘This is evidently much too high. ‘The 


‘ 


. 


- 


. 


. 


average export from Denmark to all places, for | 


twenty years ending 1839, was 106,736. ‘The av- 
erage import into Great Britain was much less. 
Much of her exports go to Norway, and her own 
West India Islands. ‘The consul calculates upon 
a large increase, if the ports of England were open, 
as he thinks that thereby land would be converted 
from pasturage to tillage. But it must be borne 
in mind that the proposed English tariff admits 
animals free of duty. So, in the countries in the 
vicinity, stock-raising will rather increase than di- 
minish. Itis not safe to put down Denmark at 
more thai the average export for tw enty years. | 
therefore take that sum. 

Lith. Hamburg. The estimate for this place ap- 
pears to me to be very extravagant. "The quanti- 
ties are taken ‘fon the average of years in which 
the largest export has taken place under the most fa- 
vorable circumstances.” “low much thereof,’ the 
consul says, ‘‘can be appropriated to England, will 
depend upon what may be wanted for Holland, 
France, Spain, Portugal, and other countries, which 
are as much or more dependent on supplies from 
Germany, than England is.’’ Besides, itis known 
that the grain which is exported from Hamburg is 
not the growth of the surrounding country. In 
years of plenty, large quantities are purchased in 
the ports of Russia, Prussia, K&c., already referred 
to, and stored, to be run into England whenever the 
operation of the sliding scale would enable them to 
do so to an advantage. The climate is such that 


grain can be kept for several years; and the specula- | 


tion in the manner I have mentioned, has been 
very profitable to the Hamburg merchants. The 
consul says: ** The merchants at Lubeck, as well 
as at Rotterdam, Bremen, and Hamburg, are desi- 
rous the corn-laws of England shall remain unal- 
tered.’’ * If she should adopta fixed duty ata low 


rate, they are afraid of the competition of Odessa | 


and merica.”” Much of the corn included in this 


estimate is doubtless included in those already men- | 


tioned. Besides, it includes the entire amount 
which can be exported to all countries, and not 
such only as can be exported to England. The 
average annual import into England from the whole 


of Germany for the three years ending 1843, was | 


2,449,690 bushels. 


For the reasons given, the 


quantity available for export to England from Ger- | 


| many ought not to be put even so high as that; but 


I adopt that amount. 


12th. Palermo. The consul says: **About 200,000 | 


é oe ofhard wheat might be exported in abun- 
‘dant harvests. In average harvests liltle or none. 
‘ The present production barely serves for the ton- 


‘ sumption of the present population. Sicily ceased | 


‘ to be a corn-exporting country in 1826.”" “ The 


‘hard wheat is too hard to be ground by English | 
‘ mill-stones, and the soft—principally used for | 
‘ making maccaroni—will not keep in granaries, or | 


‘bear transportation.’’ The country is in a mis- 


erable condition, and the people exceedingly op- 


_ tively light. 


5.087,712 


DENMARK. 
Elsinore 


GERMANY. 
PN a, iw oa Shacks hucenetkee sive wae 2.449.690 


eee ccccsesses 9,029,290 


This sum exceeds by 339,772 bushels, as the 
table hereafter presented show s, the average yearly 
import into England, for fifteen years, from all 
countries; and deducting the imports fromthe Uni- 
ied States, which for the same time have averaged 
944,536 bushels, and it leaves the entire average 
Lnport from Europe 3,544,982 bushels; which ts 
1,284,308 bushels less than my estimate. But the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. H.] complains 
that in the estimate of the consuls, Riga, Rotterdam, 
Antwerp, and several other important ports for the 
corn trade,are not included. ‘The reasons eiven 
for not including them are conclusive. 

Ist. As to Riga: The consul does not anticipate 
any supply from this port, for reasons which will 
be adverted to presently. Besides, the supplies of 
the port of Riga are drawn from Courland, Lithu- 
ania, and White Russia, from which Liebau also 
draws her supplies, an estimate for which is given. 
In addition to this, it has been shown that a larger 
supply is credited to Russia than she will probably 
afford. The consuls state that the greater part of 
the supplies both of Riga and Liebau are shipped 
to Holland. 

2d. As to Rotterdam: The consul states that her 
exports are the produce of northern Europe, ware- 
housed in Holland. The export of those countries 
las already been estimated. The consul states 
that the wheat crown in Holland “is not ofa qual- 
ity adapted to the English market.”’ 

3d. As to Antwerp: The consul says what we 
all know, that Belgium raises no grain for export. 
Fle says: “ The exportation of wheat and rye is 
‘at present (August, 1840,) prohibited; and with 
‘an augmenting population, the quantity of land 
‘ cultivated in flax, beet-root, and chickory, which 
‘is increasing, has so diminished the growth o 
‘corn, that there is a deficiency of produce.’’ The 
prohibition of the export of grain from Belgium 
still continues. As to ‘ the other places’’ spoken 
of, it is impossible to say anything of them until 
they are named. It is believed that the whole cir- 
cuit of the corn-trade in Europe is included in the 
table presented, if indeed the same countries are 
not sometimes included more than once. 

The estimate, even in the table I present, in my 
opinion, is too high, made so by my too liberal 
concessions. But at all events it is not too low. 
This may be tested by a criterion which is pretty 


conclusive. The three harvests preceding the last, 


both in England and on the continent, have been 
very favorable: in England, so much so, that 
their imports of breadstuffs have been compara- 
The climate is such in the north of 
Europe, and the grain there grown is of a kind 
which, in their climate will bear storage for several 
years. When, therefore, the seasons are favor- 
able and the demand small, the merchants are in 
the habit of storing it to a very large extent, very 
often to the amount of many millions of quarters. 


| The official returns of imports into England, in 


our library, do not come down later than’ 1842. 


| But in a paper said to be written by the gentleman 


from Massachusetts, [Mr. Hupson,] they are stated 
for 1843 and 1844. I find statements of statistics 
in mere party productions so constantly inaccurate 
that I always use them with distrust. But in this 
instance | find them to correspond very nearly 
with those made last June by Sir James Graham, 
the Home Secretary, in the debate upon the repeal 
of the corn laws, and I presume they may be re- 


‘lied on. In 1843, the imports were 7,153,232 

and for the reasons given in the case of Liebau, I | pressed. It is idle, therefore, to expect exports | bushels. In 1844, they were 6,586,158. In 1845, 

"—_ a disturb the consul’s estimate. | from it. The table, as I have corrected it, stands | they are supposed to have been somewhat larger. 
th. Dantzic. 


Here I take the consul’s estimate, 


which, for the reasons already given, is very high. | 


thus: 
Russian Ports. 





If, therefore, the surplus produced in Europe ex- 
ceeded these amounts to any considerable extent, 


Bushels.  Bushels. . : 
The average exports from 1834 to 1840 was 276,279 || St. Petersburg.............+00+ 000+ 1,000,000 there would have been a large accumulation in the 
quarters, which is 210,000 bushels less than the — teseteeesecsereeeeeees senses 240,000 grain marts. But so far from this being the case, 
quantity given in my table. aie a re ceubieidtas . LAs || when the late unfavorable harvest happened, the 
ith. Konigsburg. This port is on the Vistula, || reeres* "—— 2,440,000 |! statements were universal that the stock on hand in 
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England and upon the continent was never known 
to be so light; so much so, that several of the Gov- 
ernments have prohibited exports of grain. As 
unother proof that the surplus did not exceed the 
export to England, I may refer to the fact, that, 
during that time, the average price of wheat on the 
continent, without freight ae charges to England, 
was 45s. per quarter, or, allowing for exchange, 
about $1 425 per bushel. This price, which is 
higher than the general average, is inconsistent 
with the idea of an necumulated surplus. 1 think, 
therefore, that | am safe in saying shut the surplus 
on the contunent, in a series of years, will not ex- 
ceed from six to eight millions of bushels, unless 
there is a largely-increased production there. Is 
this probable: Here, again, | shall resort freely 
to the information furnished in the returns of the 
Lritish consuls. 


Ist, as to Russia. The consuls state that an in- 


creased supply is net to be looked for; and the rea- 
sons given for the opinions are conclusive. The 
one from St. Petersburg writes that— 


*'The district of St. Petersburg docs not produce grain 
sufheient for is own Consumption, and the deficiency is 
supplied from the smdand Provinces.’ 


The one from Riga says: 

~ The rapid increase of manulactures in this country has 
Withdrawn many hands from tlage, which, in a thinly 
pomilated country like 


tussia, must operate against anv 
increase of agriculture, 


In tact, it is considered by many 
to Lave contributed to the deficient production of corn in 
this country for some years past, although this deficiency 
may be principally attributed to the seasons.  Fiax is being 
yearly more and more cultivated in Russia, and e«pecially 
in tie Province, and the neighboring ones of Exthonia, 
Courtland, Lithuania, and in White Russia, being an article 
that always finds a ready sale in the Riga market at remu 
nerating prices; which also tends to counteract any great 
increase in the production of corn: to which may also be 
added the yearly extending establishments of beet root su 
gar refineries, and cultivation of beet root, more particularly 
in the internal Provinces of the empire.” 


But the most conclusive reason is given by the 
consul at Odessa: 


“There would be no material increase, and certainly not 
in a short space of time: Ist, Because ia Podolia and Kievy, 
whenee Odessa derives its principal supplies, the greatest 
quantity possible of grain is at all times produced without 
regard to price and demand, in consequence of capital be 
tag invested in slave labor, which is not otherwise to be 
employed. 2d. Becanse the plains called steppes, adjacent 
to the Black sea and Azoph, are thinly populated ; so that in 
years when the crops are abundant, they are seen suffering 


on the ground for want of reapers. 3d. Because on these | 


steppes crops are exceedingly precarious by reason of 
dronghi, the common calamity of this climate; of the high 


winds, which carry off the seed from this dusty soil; of the 


early thaws and subsequent frosts, without snow. 4th. Re- 
cause tillage is defective and improvement difficult, under 
the present circumstances of the country. Sth. Because 
distances are great, and communications unaided by art, 
there being no roads, and the rivers being unnavigable. 
6th. Because the landholders are impoverished, and most 
of them indebted to the crown, and the working classes are 
degraded by their condition of slavery. 7th. Because no 
progressive improvements are to be expected in Russia, un- 
til great organic changes are brought about, or so lone as the 


real interests of the country are sacrificed to an anti-com- | 
mercial policy. Very high prices may indeed cause at times | 
a greater exportation, not by increase of production, but by 


extending the circle of supply.” 


All the authentic accounts of Russia and Poland, 
which are included together, agree with those [| 
present, 
ting the rivers, I present the following account of 
the trade of Dantzie: 


* The largest supplies of grain imported into Great Brit- 


ain have generally come from Dantzic. The grain is chietly 


brought from the interior on the river Vistula, Bug, &e., | 


in fatboats of the rudest construction, open to the effects 
of the weather and the hand of the pilierer. During the 
passage, Which lasts several weeks, and even months, the 
sprouting of the wheat on the top forms a thick mat, and 
that constitutes a tolerable covering for the bulk. The 
boats carry from 180 to 200 quarters (1,440 to 1,600 bushels) 
of wheat; are navigated by six or seven men, with a small 


boat to sound ahead, to find the shifting shoals ; are broken | 
The wheat (all but 


up and the materials sold at Dantzic 
the grown surface) is thrown out upon the fields and dried, 
and then stored in warehouses, the whole of which are ca- 
pable of holding 500,000 quarters, (4,000,000 busheis.) The 
average cost of the inland freight, including waste, is 8s. 6d. 
per quarter, equal to 25 cents per bushel. The expense of 
drying, cleaning, and warehousing, at Dantzic, is 2s. more, 
or six cents per byshel.”” 


This is the manner in which the trade is carried 
on in one great grain mart; let us see how it is 


in the other. Mr. Platt, in his history of the corn 
laws, says: 


“The corn-growing countries in the southeast of Europe, 
and in the countries bordering the Black sea export their 
produce by the Don, the Dnieper, the Dniester, and the 
Danube, or by land-carriage to Odessa, for shipment to for- 
eign countries ; and that port stands in the same relation to 
the south of Europe as Dantzic does to the northern part. 


As to the mode and difficulty of naviga- | 
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‘The principal supply, however, is brought to the town in 


carts, drawn by oxen, from di-tances varying from one to 
four hundred miles. The voyuge to England is long, and 


there is great risk of the grain heating, and the expense of | 


importing amounts to lds, or lis., or even 20s. the quarter, 
or 0) cents the bushel. Mr. Jacobs's accountof the manner 
in Which corm is transported to Odessa, slows the physical 
impossibility of this competition becoming a matter of anx- 
iety to the most timid agriculturist.” 


Each of these carts are drawn by two oxen; and 
Mr. Plate says: | 


«Two oxen cannot travel over such rugged hills and deep | 


sands as are found between the corn growing districts and 


Odessa at a greater rate than ten miles per day. Each hun- || 


dred miles will thus require ten days work for twooxen and 
one man.?? ‘In the journey of near 100 miles across the 
steppes, in the months in which the greater number of car 
riiges pass over them, the vegetation is wholly burnt up, 
which, with the searcity of water, must cause much expense 
in the maintenance of the catile.” 


These are the two great grain marts with which 
the gentleman thinks we cannot compete. 

2d. As to Prussia. 
such an advanced state, the population is increas- 


ing so rapidly, and the farmers find the breeding || 


of horses, cattle, and sheep, so profitable, that an 


increased supply of corn 1s not to be looked for | 


from this kingdom, And here permit me to re- 
mark, once for all, that the proposed change of the 
British tariff, which admits live animals, and meat, 
both salt and fresh, free of duty, is calculated to 
inerease, rather than diminish, grazing in the 
countries near England. In grain and salted meat, 
they will have competitors in distant lands; but in 
live stock and fresh meat, they will have the Eng- 


lish market to themselves. The consul from | 


lLonirsburg says: 


« The farmers find it more profitable to devote their atten- 


tion to the breeding of sheep, horses, and cattle »which an- |! 


swer better than growing corn.” 


From Dantzic: 


“The districts of Prussia, adjoining Dantzic, are in such || 


an advanced state of cultivation, that a larger supply for 
shipment could not be expected.” 

From Stettin: 

“The production of all kind of grain has, these two or 
three years, been extended toa considerable degree; it is 
therefore not to be expected the landholders can much aug- 
ment the same, the cultivation of additional soil not being 
in their system of agriculiure, particularly as the production 
of oil seed, of potatoes for spirit, and pasture and food for 
sheep and cattle, has been too advantageous for them to 
curtail the same to any considerable degree.” 


As to Germany, the consul from Hamburg says: 
* An increased quantity of grain is not to be looked for, 


because as much land is already appropriated in this district | 


to the growth of corn, as the system of husbandry established 
in these duchies wi 


to the farmer,-he will not easily be induced to give up the 
cultivation of the latter, or to sell off his sheep and cattle, 
which, moreover, afford manure positively necessary for the 
cultivation of grain.’’ 


In conclusion upon this head, I may refer to | 


the calculation under the preceding one, to show 
that diminished, rather than increased supplies, are 
to be be Jooked for from the continent. 
Graham, in the House of Commons, in June last, 
repeating the statements of Mr. Villiers upon this 
subject, stated: 

“The honorable member for Wolverhampton has con- 


deimned the system of past protection ; but with reference to | 


the future, the facts he discloses are not to be overlooked. 
Hie tells us that France is rapidly becoming a more and 
more iinporting country ; that Belgium has followed our ex- 
ample, and protects her corn. If I mistake not, Bavaria, 
and several of the Rhenish provinces, have placed an export 
duty upon their corn, progressively increasing as the price 
of corn rises. It was stated by the honorable member for 
Wolverhampton himself, that in consequence of the transi- 
tion which has taken place in many of the corn-growing dis- 
tricts of Europe from the condition of purely agricultural to 


Agriculture in Prussia is in | 


admit of; wool, butter, and potatoes | 
for distillation, having for many years been profitable produce | 


Sir James | 
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| son] presents the following table, containing the 
| importations, not including Ireland, from 1899 to 
| 1843. This table makes the average 10,964,296 
| bushels, including the years 1833, 1834, 1835, and 
|| 1836, during which the harvests in England were 
| abundant beyond all precedent, and when the jm- 
| portations were very simall. The colonial exports 
| were principally from Canada, and the produce of 

this country, as is apparent from the fact, for a 
series of years our exports of flour and grain to 
Canada have been larger than her exports of the 
same articles to England. 


| Amount of wheat and wheal flour, in bushels, import- 

ed into Great Britain for home consumption fivin 
1829 to 1843, inclusive, distinguishing foreign from 
colonial. 


i | 
Year. | 
Bushels. | 











Foreign. Colonial. | Total. } 














} 


Bushels. Bushels. 




















1899 11,504,768 | 68,840 

183) 13,338,304 | 484,472 

1831 10,952,352 | 1,101,568 

1832 1,510,160 1,551,889 

1833 10,560 661,648 
|| 1834 2.32) | 517,472 519.792 
| 1835 960 227,44) 228.4.) 
| 1836 8,359 | 239,496 240.8545 
| 1837 1,686,176 | 293,000 1.979.176 
| 1838 14,550,624 | 237,176 14,787,800 | 
i} 1839 21,592,848 101.936 21,693,784 | 
| 1840 18.29] 095 910,392 9,201,488 | 
| 1841 19,105,264 2,076,808 21 182.072 
|} 1842 22,272,512 1,714,648 QIPiFAGO | 
| 1843 7,585,472 | 1,953,912 9,540,384 | 
1 rage 10,964,895 
|| Average ” | 


9,499,518 | 703,911 


|| The gentleman admits that England in future 
| will require in an average of years about 14,000,000 

of comes. I think the amount will be much 
larger. The average for the last six years presented 
‘in the table is 19,104,977; and in future I think the 
| quantity which it will require will be larger, rather 
io less.* 

In the first place, an increased supply will be re- 
quisite to meet the demands of her increasing pop- 
ulation. Both Mr. Western and Dr. Colquhoun— 
whose calculation Mr. McCulloch adopts in his 
Commercial Dictionary—estimates the consum)- 
‘ tion of Great Britain in 1812 and 1814, with a pop- 
‘ ulation of 16,000,000, at 35,000,000 of quarters, or 
a fraction over 17 bushels per head. This estimate 
includes the entire amount consumed by man and 
beast, used in beer and spirits, and in various man- 
ufactures. The English population is increasing at 
the rate of about 400,000 annually. At the rate es- 
timated by these gentlemen, this increase of popu- 
lation alone aimee an increased consumptuon 
of 6,800,000 bushels of grain. 

In the second place, by the repeal of the corn- 
laws the price of bread and meat will be less, and 
the consumption will be greatly increased. A very 
large portion of the English consumers are labor- 
ers, whose wages are scarcely sufficient for their 
support, and are divided in supplying their wants, 
between a house, fuel, raiment, &c., and only a 
portion is appropriated to food, and very rarely 

enough to procure an ample supply. When food 
_ is cheaper, more can be purchased with the same 
|| money, and consumption will be increased. ‘This 
|| has invariably been found to be the case in Eng- 
, land, particularly in articles of food. This was 
|| lately strikingly exemplified in the case of sugar, 


| where, in consequence of the reduction of the duty, 





| 
| 
| 


\} 
| 


“ype : s i 7 onsumption 
that of mixed manufacturing countries, the consumption of || the price was lowered, nore was : Ne 
corn is increasing, While the means of exporting are propor- |; Was greatly increased; so much so that, n 


tionally diminishing. The honorable member shows you 
that your means of obtaining a supply of corn from Europe 
are gradually, but progressively decreasing.” 

Let us next inquire what quantity of foreign 
grain Great Britain will probably require for her 
consumption. She exported grain until about the 
close of the lastcentury; but from 1793 to this time, 
with the single exception of 1808, her imports have 
greatly exceeded her exports of grain, and the 
excess has been progressively increasing. From 
| 1828 to 1842, (the last year for which we have 
|| official returns,) fifteen years, the average annual 
| excess of imports over exports has been 14,130,096 
| bushels. And for the last five years, viz: from 
|| 1838 to 1842, the average annual excess of imports 

over exports was 21,112,824 bushels. This in- 
cludes the trade with Ireland. 
‘ 


The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Hup- 


|| standing the great reduction of duty, the revenue 
derived was very little diminished. Many other 
| instances of the same sort are given in the very able 
| pamphlet of W. E. Gladstone, (a member of the 
British Cabinet,) upon the effect of the late commer- 
cial legislation in England, and also in the debates 
in the British Parliament. 
But, says the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
[Mr. Hupson,] ‘‘if the price of wheat is reduced 
‘in Great Britain, as her dependence is mainly upon 


‘labor, and hence diminish the ability of the labor- 
‘ing classes to purchase. This may operate to the 
| ‘full amount of the reduction, and so prevent any 
! ‘increased consumption.”’ 


1 so orehpepeenncneenenieeenerininpereigneespernersretrnast nga 
i * Sir G. Clerk, as will be seen in a subsequent note, est- 
| mates the quantity at 24,000,000 of bushels. 


| 
| 
| ‘her own crops, it will tend to reduce the price of 
| 
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This is no new idea of the gentleman’s; it was 
sropagated and exploded many»years ago. ‘The 
idea that wages invariably rise and fall with the 
price of food, was inculeated by Norfolk squires, 
as long agoas 1795. But Burke, the most philo- 
sophical of statesmen, exposed its fallacy in his 
“'Thouchts and Details on Scarcity.”? ‘* Nay,”’ 
said Burke, “it is not so. I allow it’? (the rate 
of wages) has not fluctuated with that price,”’ 
(of provisions, ) ‘nor ought it; and the squires of 
‘ Norfolk had dined when they gave it as their opin- 
‘jon that it might, or ought, to rise and fall with 
‘the market of provisions. The rate of wages, 
‘in truth, has no direct relation to that price. 
‘ Labor is a commodity like every other, and rises 
‘and falls according to the demand.”’ 

I believe (said Mr. B.) that the gentleman from 
Vassachusetts [Mr. Hupson] does not dine in the 
sense in which Burke said the Norfolk squires 
had. 

Mr. Gentry. He is a teetotaller. 

Mr. Bayty. Iam aware of that, but then he 
comes into this House and attempts to pass off 
upon us opinions which Burke could only account 
for when propounded by Norfolk squires, upon 
the supposition that they were anything but tee- 
totallers, 

So fer from cheap provisions causing low wages, 
the tendency is the very reverse. The rate of 
wages is regulated by the supply and the demand 
for labor. When the prices of provisions are low, 
the community can expend more in the purchase 
of other articles, an increased demand for which is 
created, and consequently for the labor to produce 
them; and with that increased demand, an en- 
hancement of the rate of wages. Upon this sub- 
ject, in the debate in Parliament, on the 22d of 
January last, Sir Robert Peel said: 

“ First, as to wages. Who can deny the fact, that, during 
the three years that preceded the month of October last, 
prices were comparatively low? There was comparative 
cheapness and plenty, and yet at no period were the wages 
of labor higher than during that period. If you take the 
three preceding years you will find high prices, and coex- 
istent W ith high prices you will find low wages. ‘Well, then, 
! lave six years—I have during the first three years high 
prices and low wages; I have during the last three years 
low prices and high wages; and I cannot resist the conclu- 
sion that wages do not vary with the price of provisions. 
‘hey do vary with the increase of capital, with the prosperi- 


ty) of the country, with the increased power to employ la- || things, not to be touched by the ruthless hand of 


bor; but there is no immediate relation between wages and 
provisions; or if there be a relation, it is in an inverse 
ratio.” ' 

° a i : . ; 

Tooke, in his History of Prices, produces many 
facts and arguments to establish this proposition; 
but it is clear enough without quoting them. But, 
says the gentleman from Massachusetts: 
= Every man acquainted with English agriculture knows 
that great Lnprovements are constantly taking place in her 
mode of cultivation. Bogs and swamps are being reclaim- 
ed, barren hill-sides are being converted into fruitful fields, 
and her waste places are being made to blossom like the 


rose. 

“Under these circumstances, it is not probable that her 
demand for foreign grain will materially increase. Her own 
supply will increase with her demand.” 

Now, sir, I have seen this proposition often ad- 
vanced before, and I desire to examine it. We all 
know that England, from its first settlement, has 
heen an agricultural country. From that time age 
ricultural pursuits have been considered most hon- 
orable, and, as a consequence, have been most 
sought. For a long time the accumulation of cap- 
ital, and the want of secure investment for it, has 
been very great. Land has always been regarded 
there as the most desirable of investments. The 
possession of land conferred consideration. It is 
considered a necessary qualification to public em- 
ployment and admission into the House of Lords. 

‘or a long time the pressure of an increasing pop- 
ulation has been very great, and the supply of la- 
bor has outrun the demand; so much so, that the 
constant eall upon the parishes for the support of 
the poor has been very great; and, as a conse- 
(uence, the possessors of the soil, upon whom the 
cost of onppocing the poor mainly falls, have had 
not only the stimulant of humanity, but of pecuni- 
“ty mMterest, to find for that labor employment, 
Which generally could be commanded for the sup- 
port of the Slemeis In addition to all this, the 
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dant harvests, for the two succeeding years, but 
rose again in June, L800, to 134s. 5d. the quarter; 
but in December fell to 183s. In March, 180], it 
was 155s. The prices fluctuated with the seasons, 
but the average for the ten years from 1795 to 1805 
was 8ls. In the ten years ending 1815, the har- 
vests had been unfavorable. Im August, 1812, 
wheat was 155s. the quarter. Coimeident with un- 
favorable seasons, there was, during this pertod, 
superadded the effects of the great wars in which 
England was engaged, which, by impeding com- 
mercial intercourse, cut off foreign supplies. Ave- 
rage price for ten years, 97s. 6d. 

These high prices, and the stagnation of com- 
mercial and manufacturing enterprise during the 
war, stimulated cultivation; and from 1804 to [814 
the royal assent was sviven to 1,084 enclosure bills. 
A creat deal of land, unsuited to cultivation, was 
put in grain—downs, only fit for sheep-walks, were 
converted into cornfields, which, after the conclu- 
sion of peace, were thrown out of cultivation again. 
And yet the prices at that ime were by no means 
low. In the ten years ending 1825, the average 
price was 78s. 8d. per quarter; for the ten years 
ending 1835, it was 56s. 7d.; and for the ten years 
ending 1845, 57s. 11d., or a little more than $1 75 
per bushel. With these admitted facts staring us 
in the face, there are few who will doubt that cul- 
tivation has been extended nearly to its utmost 
limit, or believe that, after the repeal of the corn 
laws, cultivation will be much more extended. 

The gentleman tells us about bogs to be reclaim- 
ed, and barren hill-sides to be converted into fruit- 
ful fields. Ihave heard all this often before, and 
I have seen a formidable array of the number of 
acres of land in Great Britain which are not culti- 
vated. After the statements I have made, who 
will believe that there can be much land fit for cul- 
tivation unoccupied? The lands referred to are 
precipitate and rocky hill-sides, unfit for cultiva- 
tion, or salt marshes, which are either “irreclaim- 
able, or not to be reclaimed except at too great 
cost; highways and commons dedicated to the 
public; or noblemen’s and gentlemen’s parks and 
pleasure-grounds. 

As to the last, it is not to be expected that they 
will be curtailed. The Englishman looks upon 
his old baronial halls and ancestral oaks as sacred 


innovation. <A fondness for these things Is a na- 
tional taste. And as the population and wealth of 
the kingdom increases, the probability is that a 
larger rather than a less extent of land will be oc- 
cupied in this way. A man who has grown rich 
in commerce adds to his consequence by becoming 
a land proprietor, with his parks and grounds. 
These things are luxuries which are indulged in 
without reference to the loss thereby incurred; 
but they are not entirely profitless. The parks 
are grazed, and wood is got from them; and the 
difference in mere profit is not so great as to hold 
out any great inducement to sacrifice taste. 

As to the first, the fact that it has remained so 
long uncultivated, when there were such strong 
inducements to cultivation, shows that it cannot 
be cultivated with profit. What do we mean 
when we say land cannot be cultivated with profit? 
As long as land will yield more than will pay for 
the cultivation, it will yield a profit. Ina country 
like England, where there is a superabundance of 
labor, it can always be commanded for a support. 
When, therefore, in such a country, you say land 
cannot be cultivated with profit, you only say that 
it will yield no more than a support to the laborers 
employed in its cultivation. You may extend the 
cultivation of such land indefinitely, and you do 
not add to the available surplus of provisions. 
You add to the employment of labor, but you do 
no more. Why, | have heard it said by persons 
well informed, that the two thousand of miles of 
railroads lately authorized in England will occupy, 


estimating quantity and quality, more land than | 


now remains to be cultivated. 
But the gentleman argues that the improvement 
in the cultivation of the land wiil keep pace with 


| the increased demand for provisions; and he cal- 


culates upon the saving of five millions in an im- 


| or two millions annually. 


i| 
| foreign corn in proportion as we approached more closet 
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imports of previsions have been progressively in- 
creasing for fifty years. England is already cult- 
vated like a garden, and the average produce of 
wheat, including ail the land in cultivation im 
the kingdom, and all the aceidents and casual- 
ties, is 28 bushels per acre! On the good land it 
is a vast deal more. There is a point beyond 
which acricultural improvement cannot go, and 
the farmers of this country can judge whether, 
when the average product of the land, including 
rood, bad, and indifferent, has reached twenty- 
eight bushels per acre, that point has not been 
nearly attained, have seen that the 
population is increasing rapidly, and that that m- 
crease alone will require an mecreased supply of 
6,800,000 bushels of grain annually. Population 
for the last fifty years has been constantly grow- 
ing upon production, and in the future it will do se 
more rapidly. In an increase of population there 
is laid the foundation of sull greater increase; pop- 
ulation increase in a geometrical ratio, subsistance 
can only proceed in an arithmetical ratio. While 
population puts on its seven-league boots and ad- 
vances at the rate of J, 2, 4,5, 16, 32, 64; or in 


Besides, we 


‘other words, according to my friend from Indi- 


ana [Mr. Kennepy’s] multiplication table, no 
seience or skill can add to the means of sub- 
sistence at a greater rate than the sober pace of I, 
2,3, 4,5, 6,7. So that population outstrips pro- 
duction more than nine to one. England, and stll 
more this country, is a suwiking exemplification of 
this. In the former, notwithstanding improve- 
ments in agriculture, and additional lands have 
been brought into cultivation, the supply of the 
means of subsistence has not kept pace with the 
increased demands of an augmenting population; 
and in this country,*notwithstanding the virgin 
soil constantly brought into cultivation, the m- 
creased supplies have not outrun the increased de- 
mand. Considering the great extent of uncultivated 
land, this can only be accounted for in this country 
by the great encouragement which has been given 
to other pursuits of industry at the expense of ag- 
riculture. But in England the reverse is the case. 
In future, I insist that the supply in England will 
not keep pace with the demand. Whereas here, 
in congequence of the vast extent of either uncul- 
tivated or badly cultivated land, the reverse will, 
for many years, be the case, if the Government 
will only allow the agriculturist fair chance.* 

We have thus seen that England is constantly 
requiring increased supplies of provisions, and that 
they are not to be looked for in adequate quanti- 
ties, either from the continent, or in improvements 
or extension of her own agriculture. How will it be 
as to Ireland? Heretofore England has drawn large 
supplies from there. Are they likely to increase or 
fall off? Her population is constantly increasing, 
and for a number of years her exports to England 
have been falling off. Besides this, for the last few 
years, particularly the last year, potatoes—her 
vreat article of food, the exclusive article of food, 
it is said, of four million of her people—has been 
subject to great destruction from disease. This 
has been attributed by those well informed on the 
subject, to over stimulant in the way of manure, 
applied to increase the product. To remove the 
cause of disease, you have to lessen the supply, 


/ and thereby increase the demand for other food. 


In addition to this, of late there has been a great 
addition to the culture of flax. This fact was 








* As to the increased demand for provisions in England, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the lae debate in Par- 


| liament, received since this speech was delivered, said : 
\| "The addition made to the number of the population of 


this country every year, was such as would require from 
100,000 to 200,000 acres to be taken into cultivation for 
wheat to meet the wants of the increased population. In 


| such a state of things, you must be able to add almost an 


additional county under cultivation every year.’’ In the 


| same debate, Sir G. Clerk, the Vice President of the Board 
| of Trade, said: “ Within the last five years, there has been 


imported into this country ten millions of quarters of corn, 
The experience of the last thirty 
years proved that the rate of population advanced more rap- 
idly than the rate of production, and that this was true was 
attested by the fact that fur a long series of years we had 
every year been compelled to increase our importations of 


price of agricultural produce in Great Britain for || to the present time; and bearing in mind this fact, the tru 
the last fifty years has been very high. In August, 
1795, wheat was 108s. 4d. per quarter—[a quarter | 
's eight bushels, and a shilling is a little more than 


#4 cents.) The price fell, in consequence of abun- | 


proved mode of seeding alone! I have no doubt || of which was not to be contested, he could not help think- 
that improvements in agriculture in England will |, ing—no matter how vigorously, no matter how scientifically 


: ae. : : the arts of agriculture might be applied to the enrichment of 
ae to be made; but I have no idea they will '| the soil—for the next ten years we would be compelled to 
eep pace with the increasing demands of a grow- || jmport 3,000,000 of quarters of corn annually instead of 


| ing population. We have already seen that the ' two. 
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stated, and acquiesced in in the debate in Parlia- 
ment in June last.* 

The inevitable conclusion, therefore, is, that 
hereafter smaller supplies will be drawn from that 
country. We have seen that the demand for pro- 
visions is constantly increasing; and before dismiss- 
ing the subject, | have to remark, first, as to Euro- 
pean competition with us in supplying it, that any 
mcreased production in England, lreland, or on the 
continent, of grain, is the work of time, and, in the 
countries referred to, it is difficult. The commodity 
does not admit of rapid and certain multiplication, 
except perhaps in the United States. All attempts 
to produce grain, costs grain. Present quantity is 
sacrificed in many ways to future increase. ‘The 
production of a million of bushels of wheat over the 
present supply, will cost as much labor and food 
as the building of a fortification, the cutting of a 
canal, the construction of a railroad, or any other 
extensive work, Nations which in other respects 
are poor, ineffective, and destitute of skill and en- 
terprise, are so in the production of grain. All of 
us who are farmers know how farmers, above all 
other people, are wedded to the mode of cultivation 
to which we are accustomed. ‘The son pursues 
the system of his father, and because it was his 
father’s. ‘They are distrustful of mnovations, even 

inder the most favorable circumstances. With 
what folly is it then that we look for improvements 
in countries where the cultivators of the soil are 
borne down with poverty, taxauon, and oppres- 
sion in every shape; their faculties benumbed 7 
despotism; everything like enterprise discouraged ; 
nothing but ignorance and poverty in possession; 
nothing but ignorance and poverty in prospect, 

2d. A great want in England and Ireland is a 
aubstitute for potatoes and & cheaper breadstulfs 
than wheat. This is found in our Ladian corn and 
buckwheat, which Sir R. Peel proposes to admit 
unmediately free of duty. 

3d. A desideratum in England is a good and 
cheap food for cattle. Stronger proof of this could 
not be adduced than a fact mentioned by the gen- 
teman himself. He says: ‘ ‘Tooke, an expe- 
‘rienced English writer, informs us that, from 1832 


‘to 1838, the crops in Great Britain and Ireland | 


‘ were so abundant, that wheat was fed out to cat- 
‘tle, sheep, and swine, and even used for distilla- 
‘tion.”’ 
of wheat, per London Gazette, was 52s. 5d. a quar- 
ter, or about $1.60 per bushel. Rather dear food 
for cattle, 
I have seen the idea referred to with some indigna- 
tion, that our Indian corn should only be wanted 
as food for cattle. But for myself, as a producer 
of corn, I would rather they would use itin that way 


than any other, as it would likely lead to a greater | 


demand for it. In reference to this subject, Sir 
Robert Peel, in his speech in January last, said: 


“T have already adverted incidentally to that most valu- 
able departinent of agriculture, the tattening of cattle. I 
believe itis impossible to over-estinite the unportance of 
fattening cattle as instrumental in the improved system of 
agriculture. The increase of the fertility of the soil, by 
means of manure, is one of the most beautiful of the dispen- 
sations of Providence ; and | believe there is no manure, let 
it come from Where it Will, that, with respect to its fertilizing 
power, can enter into competition with that derived from 
the cattle fed on the soil itself! You cannot conduce more 
to the improvement of inferior soils than by encouraging the 
feeding and fattening cattle, and promoting the application 
of their manure to increasing fertility. I propose, therefore, 
that an article of grain which I believe might be applied to 
the fattening of cattle shall hereafter be iniported duty free. 
{Cheers.] Itis an article of immense importance —inaize, 
or Indian corn. [Cheers.] L propose that the duty upon it 
shail be hereafter and immediately nominal. [Hear.] Ido 
not consider that, by the removal of the duty on maize, Tam 
depriving agriculture of any protection. | understand that 
in the United States maize is used partly as human food, and 
that in this country its utility as human food is too much 
disregarded. [Hear, hear.] In some parts of the continent 
itis held to make excellent food, and it might be advan 
tageously applied in the same way in Great Britain. To 
promote the free import of maize seems to me su far from 
doing agriculture a disservice, it will be doing it a benefit, 
by promoting the nourishment and fattening of cattle. For 
nearly the same reasons, | suggest that buckwheat should be 
subjected to the same rule, namely, that the daty should be 


made merely nominal. T propose, likewise, that meal should || 


be introduced upon the same terms as grain, (Hear, hear.) 


tf any honorable gentleman can ascertain the enormous | 


sums now paid by our best farmers in the purchase of linseed 
eake and rape cake, I think they will agree with me that to 


vive increased facilities to the introduction of such articles 


*In the late debate in Parliament, already referred to, Sir 
Robert Peel said: ‘*We see by the evidence of Lord De- 
von's committee, that flax is more profitable than wheat.” 
* The cultivation of flax in Ireland has prospered.” And he 


shows that it had extended 
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Now, during that time the average price | 


Our Indian corn and hay supplies it. | 


~ Harbors and Rivers—Mr. Bayly. 


this cake is so great, that the price is gradually rising, aud | 
the consumption on some farms is daily increasing; on some | 
farms linseed and rape-cake chiefly provide the manure for | 
the better cultivation of the soil. The tollowiug is a com- 
parative statement of the price of linseed and rape-cake at 


NAL GLOBE. 


will be doing no disservice to agriculture. The demand for | both for himself. 


| 
various recent periods : | 


Price of linseed cakes per 1,000 in the month of— 
January, 1840..............- £9 0 OwLlO 00 
“ Ee 10 0 Uto W190 
$6 ee . 120 Oto BR SOO 
Price of rape-cake per ton— 
PUNE 5 SOUR so debscscersses 5 5 0 
6 SOUR ons Kee teuseeus 6 5 0to 5100 
Dec’r, 1844..... fet kbs tes 45 Oto 4100 
SODGRTY, TOPO. scsi s cvseccic . 517 Ow 6 00 


Now, in the supply of Indian corn, we can have 
no competitors, 
land, or in the north of Europe at all. 

And here, Mr. Chairman, permit me to digress, 
and remark, that the opening of the English ports 
to the free admission of Indian corn, is not only of 


the greatest consequence to the agriculture of Vir- | 


We have. 


ginia, but to her merchants and towns. 
been talking for along time about a direct trade 


with England, but our difficulty heretofore has been | 


the want of sufficient exports to keep up a constant 
trade with her. Weexport but little cotton, and 


\the demand in England for our Virginia tobacco | 
was not sufficient to keep up aconstant trade. But | 
There are | 


Norfolk is a great depot for corn. 
' brought to that market from North Carolina and 


Virginia, several millions annually; it is thence | 
shipped to the West Indies and the eastern States, | 
‘| Butif our merchants in that city shall hereafter ex- | 
_ hibit a proper enterprise, they will ship directly to | 


England. Corn is cheaper in Norfolk than in the 
northern cities, and she will have the advantage, 
so fur, of them in this trade. It wasa similar state 
of things which heretofore gave her such a large 
share of the West India trade. But I will not pur- 
sue this subject, as my argument is designed mainly 
for the agriculturist. 
4th. In estimating what we have to expect from 
European competition, there is a curious fact which 
L have to mention, one of many millions of others 
illustrative of the goodness of an all-wise Provi- 
dence. From a long series of observations, it has 
been found that short crops m Europe are almost 
always co-existent with good crops here. In both 
hemispheres good and bad crops come in cycles, 
varying from three to seven years. And I repeat, 
that in a long series of years, good crops in this 


‘| country have been co-existent with bad crops in 


Europe. ‘This is not accidental, but it results from 
a provision of an all-wise Providence. 
from the fact that the corn regions of the two con 
_ tinents are in different Jatitudes. 
the wheat region is between the 36th and 42d paral- 
lel of north latitude; in Europe it is between 50° 
and 60°. So the circumstances which insure a good 
crop here are apt, nay, as observation shows, are 
sure to produce bad crops there. And here, per- 
mitme to observe, is another proof, amid thousands 
of others, that the free commerce and interchange 
of commodities is the law of nature. So sung 
Virgil, as long ago as the days of Octavius: 
* This ground with Baechus, that with Ceres suits : 
That other loads the trees with happy fruits: 
A fourth, with grass unbidden decks the ground. 
Thus Tmolus is with yellow saffron crowned : 
India black ebon and white ivory bears; 
And soft Idume weeps her od’rous tears. 
Thus Pontus sends her beaver-stones from far; 
And naked Spaniards temper steel for war: 
Epirus, for th’ Elean chariot, breeds 
In hopes of palms) a race of running steeds. 
This is th? original contract; these the laws 
Imposed by Nature and by Nature’s cause.” 

I quote from Dryden's beautiful translation. 

It is not less in consonance with the wisdom 
than with the goodness of God. It modifies the 
sad and awful curse by which man was condemned 
to live by the sweat of his brow. Permit it, and 
the labors of nations are diminished, and their 
comforts inereased. Does this truth require an 
illustration? If so, here itis. The Virginia far- 

mer wants bread and he wants sugar. He can 
make both. 


| 


lt is not raised in England or Lre- | 


It results | 


In this country || 


Good sugar is made of beats, and he | 
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otl Under this system, the Vir- 
inia farmer cangget more sugar with the same 
abor by cultivating corn, and the Cuba planter 
| can get more corn with the same labor by eulti- 
vating sugar. But man, by legislation, wiil imp. 
| ously attempt to counteract the decrees of an all- 
| wise and ail-good God. 
| | have been led unintentionally into this digres. 
| sion. It is not in theories, but in statistics, | de- 
| sire to deal. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Hrp- 
son] undertakes to underrate our trade with for- 
eign countries in breadstufts and provisions—par- 
ticularly with Great Britain. He makes a caley- 
_ lation, based upon the commercial document, the 
census of 1840, and the estimates of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents since, to show that, of the 
96,000,000 of bushels of wheat produced for the 
last five years, one-tenth has been retained for 
seed; 79,000,000 of bushels have been consumed 
in this country; and only 7,400,000 has been ex- 
ported. In reference to Great Britain, he makes a 
statement, which, as I desire to refer to it by-and- 
by, I quote his own language from the pamphlet 
copy of his speech: 

* In 1840 and 1841, we exported to Great Britain an aver- 
age of 2,390,000 bushels a year; but in the two succeeding, 
viz: 1844 and 1844, we exported only au average of 464,400 
bushels a year. But, sir, as I wish to do perfect justice to 
the subject, [ readily admit that, by a change in our com- 
mercial year, the year 1843 consisted of only nine months; 
I wish, therefore to add to it another quarter, so as to make 
it of the usuallength. Butif we add one-fourth to the im 
ports of that year, so as to make up four quarters, or twelve 


months, we shall have even then an average for the \two 
years of only 476,700 bushels a year.” 


A little further on he says: 

** Our best, and in fact our principal trade with the mother 
country, in the article in question, has been through Can- 
ada. For the last seven years, we have sent into Canada 
12,586,892 bushels of wheat, while our direct trade to Eng 
| land, at the same time, has amounted to only 7,764,588 busi 

els, being 62 per cent. more to Canada than to England. 
| Or, if we take the last three years, we have sent into Can- 
| ada 6,325,607 bushels, and into England 2,097,598 bushels, 
| being more than three times as much into Canada as into 
| England’? 
| From all this he infers that our exports are very 
| insignificant, as comparad with the consumption 
of this country. As far as the number of bushels 
is concerned, the export is comparatively insignif- 
icant; but as far as its effects on prices are con- 
cerned, itis mighty. It is the price obtained for 
the excess exported, which fixes the price of the 
whole amount of produce. The farmer consumes 
more than half his own produce, but his own con- 
/ sumption has nothing to do with the price of it. 
That depends upon what he gets in the market for 
the surplus. The price of grain in Virginia de- 
pends upon the price in New York, and the price 
there depends upon the price in foreign countries. 
|| A thousand facts could be produced to estalish 
| this position; but a little reflection will satisfy any 
one of its truth. Whenever, in any country, there 
is a surplus of -~ commodity, whenever the sup- 
ply exceeds the demand, competition takes place 
|, between the holders of it until the price is brought 
down to the lowest point. And so, on the other 
hand, when there is a deficiency of supply, compe- 
tition takes place between the buyers, until the ar- 

ticle is advanced to a very high price. And it does 

not require a large surplus or deficiency to produce 

»y 





| this result. The rise or fall of price is by no means 
| in the ratio of the excess or deficiency of supply. 
| Very often a very small surplus will cause a very 
| great fall, and so “ wice versa.’? A more striking 
| illustration of this cannot be produced than the 
| corn-trade of England itself affords. Mr. Platt, in 
| his history of the corn-laws, says: ‘* The average 
| * price of wheat for 1835, was under 40s. the quar 
‘| *ter, and after 1839 it was 80 per cent. higher, or 
* 70s. 8d.; yet no one will assert that the crops were 
‘nearly one-half below an average, or even one- 
‘fourth. The deficiency in 1839 is not estimated 
‘as more than a seventh, or, at the utmost, one- 
‘ fifth, yet the prices rose to nearly double that 
‘amount.”” This was the effect of the increased 


| 





ean raise them, but not to an advantage. The || demand in England. What was it on the conti- 
Cuba planter has the same wants, he wants bread || nent? The same author says: ** In 1838, after we 
and he wants sugar. He can raise both, although || ‘ had for several years nearly ceased resorting to 


his climate and soil is not adapted to the produc- 
tion of the former. Let, then, the Virginian de- 


_ vote himself exclusively to the cultivation of grain, 
and the Cuba planter to sugar, and both will have 
mere of each article than if he undertook to raise |! 


| * the continental markets, we again became exten- 
‘sive purchasers. Before this necessity was fully 
|‘ apparent, the price of wheat at Dantzic was as 
| «low as 24s. Id. the quarter, but in the course of 
| * the year prices advanced to 61s. 2d., being a rise 





1846.) 








‘ of 154 per cent., occasioned by the demand in Eng- 
‘land. At Amsterdam the rise was 13] per cent. 

The New York Price Current and our commer- 
cial document show the same result in this coun- 
try, owing from a decreased demand. In 1842 we 
exported 7,237,968 bushels of wheat to all the 
world. To Great Britain direct, and through the 
Canadas, 3,668,544; and the price in New York was 
from $1 25 to $1 28. In 1843 we exported to all 
the world 4,519,055, being a falling off in the ex- 
port of 2,718,913. To Great Britain, direct and 
indirect, our export was 1,316,522; being less by 
9,352,022—nearly the entire falling off being in 
our export to England; and the price in New Y ork 
was from ninety to ninety-five cents. ‘The falling 
off in the export was a little more than two per 
cent. upon our entire crop, and the fall in price 
was forty per cent. ‘ P 

But it is unnecessary to elaborate this point. 
We all know with what anxiety, small as is our 
export to England, in comparison with our entire 
product of wheat, the farmers look out for the 
news of the character of the English harvest. It 
is fresh in the recollection of all of us how prizes 
of agricultural produce advanced last autumn, as 
soon as it was ascertained that the English crops 
were short. 

Having thus seen that the price of grain in this 
country will, to a very great extent, be regulated 
by the price in England, let us see what will be 
the probable price there under a system of free 
trade incorn. We have already seen that the av- 
erage price of wheat in England for the ten years 
ending 1845—most of which period was one of | 
good harvests—has been 57s. 11d. per quarter, or 
about $1 75 per bushel. 

We have also seen that the average price on the | 
continent, for the last three years, when the de- 
mand in England has been comparatively light, | 
was 45s. the quarter. All charges added would 
bring it about up to the average price in England 
for the last ten years. I have read all the debates 
in Parliament which have taken place on this sub- | 
ject in the last few years; and also most of the 
authentic and valuable publications. And no one | 
whose opinion has any authority, or who gives 
any substantial reason for his belief, has supposed | 
that the general average, under a free admission of | 
grain, will be less than it has been for the last ten 
years; and in years of scarcity it is admitted it will 
be higher. ‘Take the general average of $1 75 per | 
bushel, and let us inquire what will be the price in | 
New York. Iam informed upon good authority 
that the freight from New York to Liverpool is 
generally 14 cents per bushel, and that the ex- | 
change between this country and England, which 
is generally about 9 per cent., will cover other 
charges. ‘The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Hupson] estimates the freight at from 17 to 18 
cents per bushel, and concedes the exchange to be 
10 per cent. But to avoid all cavil, I will put down 
the freight and charges, in addition to the exchange, 
at 20 cents per bushel, which, with the exchange, | 
would be 30 cents per bushel. That would leave | 
the price on the seaboard at $1 55 per bushel. The | 
freight from Chicago to New York is 34 cents per | 
bushel; from Detroit 28; from Buffalo 23. Indian 
corn is generally a little more than half the price of | 
wheat, and oats a little more than half the price of | 
corn. The New York price current of this morn- 
ing quotes corn at 68 to 69 cents; wheat $1 15: oats | 
40 cents. Now, sir, I can say, that as a farmer, I | 
want no more prosperity than I can enjoy with | 
$1 55, or even with a steady price of $1 25 for my || 
wheat, half the price for my corn, and half the || 
price of that for my oats. And that, at least, I 
shall enjoy, and I believe more, if Congress will 
only give the agriculturist ‘a fair field, and no fa- 
vor.’’ This is all l ask fromthem. Surely, sure- 
ly, as they compose the great mass of our popula- | 
uon, I have a right to ask that. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Hup-| 
son] says that labor in the grain-growing countries 
of the continent of Europe is cheaper than with us; 
and he insists that they will be able to undersell || 
us, not only in the English market, but even in || 
our own, if the duty on wheat were repealed. He || 
refers to the fact, thatin 1837 we imported 2,389,102 | 
bushels of wheat more than we exported; and he | 
asks the independent yeomanry of the West if they 

“Are willin 
down-trodden P 


to be brought into competition with the 
oles and serfs of Russia, and so be com- |! 
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|| ter exhibit them, we already compete successfully 


| pete with Europe, but we do it. 
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pelled to labor for fifteen or twenty cents per day? Would 
devotion to party, or the satisfaction of following out the de 
lusive theory of free trade, reconcile them to a condition 
so degraded? If they possess the independent spirit of 
freemen—if they are Americans—they will spurn such an 
idea.” 

Can anything be more ridiculous than all this? 
I would not deign to answer it, if | had not found 
that as absurd fallacies have heretofore, to some 
extent, received credence. 

ist. As to the import of wheat in 1837: that was 
owing to a variety of causes, which then, for the 
first time, and it is to be hoped for the last, co- 
existed. During the years 1834, 1835, and 1836, 
there were a succession of good harvests in Europe. 
In 1837 the summer in Europe everywhere was 
warm and genial, and the crop was uncommonly 
abundant. In August, 1837, wheat sold in Ham- 
burg for from 22s. 4d. to 29s. 4d. the quarter. 


we 


| That was the era of paper expansion and wild en- 


terprise in this country. The ee bubble was 
then at its extreme inflation, and reckless specula- 
tion had usurped the place of regular industry. 
Canals, railroads, morus multicaulis, every sort of 
humbug and scheme was started and projected in 
every part of the country, and one-half the industry 
of the nation was diverted from its regular chan- | 
nels. Atthe same time, our crops were short from 

bad seasons. These were the circumstances under 

which the import of wheat took place. It is not 

probable they will ever coexist again. — 

But the agricultural labor of America cannot 
compete with the pauper labor of Europe! The 
ventleman has found this slang so potent in the 
case of the manufacturers, he hopes, it seems, it | 
may be equally so in the case of the farmers. Why | 
cannot we compete with them? Are we less in- 
tellizent? Are we less ingenious? less vigorous? 
less enterprising? In what field of competition 
have we been unable to meet the world, or any 
yortion of it, either in the pursuits of war or peace? 
Seen we shrunk from competition with them in 
the battle-field or in the trackless paths of com- | 
merce? Our navigation, for instance, labors under | 
a positive disadvantage in comparison with that of | 
Europe. It is calculated that our tariff increases | 
the cost of building, equipping, and sailing our | 
shipping at least five dollars per ton. Yet, with 
this disadvantage, we compete with Europe in | 
every quarter of the globe. Our commercial ma- 
rine already nearly equals that of England, and it | 
exceeds that of any other nation on the globe. | 
How is it with our agriculture? Nothwithstand- | 
ing the oppressions of the tariff, as I shall hereaf- 


with the world. We already supply the West India | 
colonies of England and Spain almost exclusively, | 
and those of other European States to a very large | 
amount. We supply Brazil, and to a considerable | 
extent, England herself. We not only can com- 

No interest in | 
the country is afraid of the competition of foreign 

labor or asks protection against it, but the manu- | 
facturers; and the reasons assigned for it in their | 
case are utterly fallacious, as was most clearly | 
shown by the gentleman from New York, [Mr. | 
Coiutw,] whose good sense entitles him to be | 
heard oftener than he is in this hall. He took the || 


case of the Gleenham factory, which was espe- |! 


cially singled out by the Congress of 1842, as one 
showing the necessity of protection; and he proved 
that of their entire expenditures only twenty-four 
per cent. was for labor. In all the other items of 
expenditure—the cost of water-power and the site 
for the factory, the price of the raw material, the 


amount of taxes, the cost of living, &c., they had 
the advantage of the English manufacturer. Well, | 


| suppose they paid twice as much for their labor, 


that would only make a difference of twelve per 
cent., which, as I shall directly show, is less than | 
the cost of importing without any duty. So if 
trade was absolutely free they would still have the 
advantage of their European competitor. And if 
you would give them a duty of twelve per cent. | 
they would have the advantge of his shatepeen 


|| competitor, even if he did not pay a cent for labor! 


And yet it is pauper labor they fear ! ! 

Now, sir, | am the representative, not only in | 
my legislative but in my individual character, of | 
both capital and labor. M constituents and my- 
self cultivate our land with our labor. Some of | 
them with their own hands, others by their slaves. 

Weare more interested in the profits of labor || 
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than of capital. You cannot impair the profits of 
labor without injuring us. In this respect the 
southern planter and the independent free farmer 
who cultivates by hie own labor his own land, dif- 
fers from nearly all other capitalists. ‘There is no 
antagonism with them, between labor and capital; 
and this was the real philosophy of Mr. Jefferson's 
remark, that the Democracy of the North were the 
natural allies of the South. As the representative 
of labor, and the owner of it to no inconsiderable 
extent, all I ask is to be permitted to compete with 
the pauper labor of Europe. 

{Several western members : 
ask, too.”’ 

That is all you need ask. I know your country 
well. 1am personally deeply inter: sted in it. In 
one sense | am a western farmer as well as an 
eastern one. The only difference is, [do not there, 
as at home, cultivate my land with my own labor. 
We have greatly the advantage of Eviropeans, and 
in a fair competition we must ere atly outstrip 
them. Profits are divided between capital and 
labor. ‘The more capital is entitled to, the less will 
labor get. For instance, the land my friend from 
Indiana before me cultivates, which is as rich and 
productive as land can be, did not cost him $10 per 
acre. 

Mr. Kennepy. No; not five. 

Mr. Barty. The same land in Encland would 
sell for five hundred. In England, giving capital 
three per cent. it would receive $15 before labor 
could get a cent. Whereas here, giving capital 
six per cent., labor would receive all over 30 cents. 

dut this is not our only advantage. Where is our 
comparative freedom from taxation, our genial eli 

mate, our natural advantages in our bays, rivers, 
not navigated by such miserable craft as we have 
seen are used in Prussia and Poland, but by mae- 
nificent steamboats? Where are our railroads and 
canals? And, above all, where are our glorious 
free institutions? [Applause.] 

But, sir, we cannot reap the full benefit of these 
advantages until we have removed the incubus 
of our restrictive system. We cannot expect to 
export our agricultural produce to other countries, 
unless we will import what they have to sell. It is 
physically impossible for you to export, unless you 
import. Our exports are about one hundred mil- 
lions annually. This export, if we import nething, 
would drain Europe of its specie in one year; money 
would become scarce there, prices would fall very 
low, and our export of necessity cease. These are 
axioms in political economy which require no 
proof. It is equally true, that if you embarrass 

imports, you lessen the quantity and value 


“That is all we 


your i 
of your exports. The effect of the tariff of 1842 
was to curtail both our exports and imports, and 
to knock down the price of our agricultural produce. 
sefore | turn to the facts to prove this last posi- 


_ tion, I desire to explain the reason of it, and I ean 


do this best by an illustration. Suppose a mer- 
chant of New York exports a asidired bushels of 
wheat to England, there sells it, and purchases with 
the proceeds a hundred yards of cloth. Suppose 
ey the cost of exportation and im- 
portation, and give the merchant a fair profit; and 
suppose the merchant can sell the cloth in this mar- 
ket for $1 50: if there is no duty, do you not per- 
ceive he will be able to give the farmer 41 a bush- 
el for his wheat? But suppose the Government 
steps in and levies a duty of 25 cents. Gentlemen 
say this will not enhance the price of the cloth 
here—their theory is, that high duties make lower, 
not higher prices. Well, the cloth will still be sold 
here for $1 50. The merchant must stil] have, to 
cover the costs of exporting and importing, 50 
cents—the Government will claim 25, and there 
will be only 75 left for the wheat. And the trade 
cannot go on, if more is given. But gentlemen will 
say that this is the fallacious ‘‘forty-bale”’ theory. 
I know it is the ‘*forty-bale’’ theory; and I believe 
it is to some extent fallacious. But you must ad- 
mit it to be a fallacy that the duty does not raise 
the price of the imported article, to prove it to be 
so. Admit the truth of this latter fallacy, and I 
defy any one to answer the ‘‘forty-bale’’ theory. 
But suppose the duty to raise the price of the im- 
ported article to the full extent of the duty, let us 
then see how the farmer would stand. As before, 
50 cents is the merchant’s share, 25 the Govern- 
ment’s, $1 the farmer’s, and the article sells for 
$1 75. But the farmer is but little better off; he is 
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a consumer of imported articles, as well as the pro- 
ducer of the articles of export; and although he 
does not lose on this supposition as a producer, he 
does as a consumer. And as he fills both capaci- 
ties, it is immaterial to him. In either event, he 
gets 25 cents worth less cloth for his wheat than 
before the imposition of the duty; and to the extent 
you increase or lower the duty, is he taxed more 
or less. It is often very difficult to tell to what ex- 
tent the duty falls upon the producer of the export, 
or the consumer, It depends upon a variety of 
circumstances, which are constantly fluctuating; 
and to the agriculturist, as | have shown, the ex- 
ict adjustment is a matter of no great consequence. 
‘To this view there ts but one possible answer; and 
that is, that the effect of the duty is not to in- 
crease the price of the imported article in our 
tarket, but to lower the price of it abroad. If this 
were true, 1t would impoverish the foreigner; but 
1 do not see what possible advantage, in a com- 
inercial point of view, it would be to us. 

We would get the article here at the same price; 
the consumer would not be injured; nor would our 
manufacturer be benefited. But our foreign cus- 
tomer would be impoverished, and would be a 
worse customer for our exports, So, in that view, 
we would be injured, But is it true that the ef- 
fect of the duty is to compel the foreigner to sell 
lower? In England, for a long time, the pressure 
of p pulation has been so great, and the competi- 
tion so active, that prices had reached the lowest 
limit before the enactment of our tariff. Besides, 
the proportion which we take of British goods—and 
we take more of them than of any other nation— 
in comparison with her consumption at home, and 
her exports to her colonies, and to other foreign 
nations than ourselves, is very inconsiderable; and 
itis not probable that, to gain access to our mar- 
ket, they would submit to a reduction on the great 
mass of her production. They would lose less by 
riving up our trade altogether. But it may be 
said that I have already proved that the price of 
the quantity exported, which is fixed by the price 
in the foreign market, fixes the price of the entire 
production, In the case of the agriculturist of 
this country that is so; but in the case in hand it 
isnotso. In the first place, our export of agricul- 
tural produce bears a much larger proportion to 
our enure production, than the exports from Eng- 
land to this country of her manufactures does to 
the entire amount of her production, and of course 
exerts a greater influence on the price. In addi- 
tion to this, the farmer cannot regulate his supply 
with the demand. The farmers are anal all 
over the land, and they eannot by combination ad- 

just the supply to the demand. In this country, 
where most of the land is cultivated by the labor 
of the owner of the soil, he has no other occu- 
pation than its cultivation, and he makes all he 
can without reference to the price. Indeed, when 
the price is low, so far from making less, he tries 
by increased production to make up for the small- 
er price. His rotation of crops is fixed, and he 
cannot well change them. His crops are pitched 
but once a year, and when pitched they must be 
saved. ‘The quantity of the crop depends upon 
the seasons; and for that and the other reasons 
I have given, the farmer cannot adjust the supply 
to the demand. But it is otherwise with the man- 
ufacturers, particularly of England. They are 
congregated together in lage towns, and they can 
combine. The amount of their producuon does 
not depend upon the seasons, or other casuality 
They do not own the labor, and are not compe lled 
o find for it employment, Whenever, at any sea- 
son of the year, they find the supply is likely to 
outrun the demand, and that they will lose more 
by the consequent fall of prices than they will 
cain by inereased production, they can shorten 
work, curtail expenses at a day’s warning, and 


adjust the supply to the demand. This consti- 


tutes the difference of the two cases. 

Now, sir, let us turn to the facts, and see how 
they bear out this theory. 

Ist. Its effect on imports and exports. I take 
for the comparison the two years preceding and 
the two years following the adoption of the tariff 
of 1842. Of articles the growth, produce, and 


manufacture of the United States, we exported as | 


follows. In 1843 the fiscal year was changed; for 


that year I have added a quarter in each of the fol- | 


lowing statements: 
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1840... 0secceeeeeceeeeees$113,895,634 
WOOL iks cap csc css sceeass bene 


Two years....cs.ccceeeee 220,278,356 


CS a orrrererre oh 
Os Se pebsatcvcvcsiqses Seeeeaae: 
TBA, wc sccicccccsccccccve | OMplaashiD 
203,430,123 
Showing a falling off of $16,848,233 in two years. 
Let us now see how it has been with the pro- 
duce of agriculture, including tobacco, cotton, x. 
seed, hops, brown sugar, and indigo. 
Ben: BRAD .oc.0:5. 5n.nc 410: 00 09.0 0:0.08a pOadOOR 
Im 1841 ..ncoccccccescscces Ga,taGst49 


176,292,088 


In 1843 0.00000. 000 ee eee + $85,489,561 
Ee SBOE. adem ocsncedienucd eee 
165,427,971 


Falling off, $10,864,117. 


Agricultural produce exported, excluding tobac- | 


co, cotton, flaxseed, hops, brown sugar, and indigo: 
Secs MIRO a. <sin-cispin ss vos onus eee 
In 1841.....ccccceccccceces 16,737,462 
35,331,153 


In 1843 . 0.0. ccccocccece cs $13,609,469 
In 1844... ccccssccccccccces 17,588,816 


“31,048,225 





Falling off, $4,282,868. 

Of wheat and flour alone we exported— 
UR TBR. .n.6os cuss wtee yess snageroioee 
5 |S a SS 


20,361,625 
Bap 2 «us iat a colon x- nen c 
el No ac aruk weig wibeie! ae 


11,260,080 
Falling off, $9,101,545. 


Now, sir, let us examine what effect this has 
had upon prices here; and as I have been dealing 
only with wheat, I shall confine myself to that, or 
rather to flour. I confine myself to flour, because 
the only statement I have of prices for a large 
number of years contain the price of flour alone. 

The period from the end of 1824 to the 31st of 
December, 1833, when the first reduction under 


the compromise act took place, may with propriety | 


be called the era of high duties. During these 
nine years, as appears bya table published by the 
United States Commercial and Statistical Register, 
the average price of flour was $5 36. For the next 
nine years, when under the operation of the com- 


promise act, the duties were constantly falling, the | 


average was $6 72. And the rise in the average 
of wheat, corn, &c., was about in the same pro- 
vortion. In the summer of 1842 the present tariff 
aw was enacted. The price of flour in 1841, the 
year preceding its enactment, was $6 50. In 1843, 
the year succeeding its enactment, it was $4 44. 
In 1844, it was $4 50; and last year, until the par- 
tial failure of the European harvest was ascertain- 
ed, it was about the same amount. 
the three years succeeding the enactment of our 
present tariff, $4 50. We have thus seen that 
from 1824, to this time, a period of twenty-two 
years, the price of flour has invariably risen and 
fallen as the rate of duties has risen or fallen. The 
length of this period precludes the idea that acci- 
dental causes have produced the result. 

But the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Hupson,] argues that the northern manufacturers 
afford the best market for our agricultural produce. 
He goes into a calculation of the amount of their 


consumption, and insists, if we repeal the tariff, we | 


will break down the manufacturers and destroy 
our best market. 


Now, sir, | insist that the market afforded us by | 
such manufacturers as are benefited by the tariff is | 
A good deal of false reason- 


very inconsiderable. 
ing upon this subject has grown out of the manner 
in which the late census was taken. All those en- 
gaged in manufactures and trades are put down 
under one head; the factory girl and the ship-car- 
penter are put together. In this manner, those 
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engaged in manufactures are put down at 791,749. 
Now, of these a very large proportion are mechan- 
ics; joiners, moaeerecnterns smiths, masons, brick. 
layers, shoemakers, &c., none of whom are bene- 
fited, as I will presently show, by the tariff. I have 
made a calculation as to my own State, which es. 
tablishes this beyond question. It is known that 
most, nay, nearly all, of our manufactures, proper- 
ly speaking, are in Eastern Virginia; and yet in 
that part of the State there are 222,827 engaged jn 
agriculture, and only 4,800 in manufactures and 
trades—upwards of 45 to 1. Whereas in Western 
Virginia, where there are scarcely any manutactu- 
ring establishments, there are 95,944 engaged jn 
agriculture, and 16,676 in manufactures and trades 
—not quite 6to 1. This shows that the greater 
proportion of those in Virginia included under the 
general head are engaged in trades. The reason 
of the difference in Eastern and Western Virginia 
is this: In Eastern Virginia our shoemakers, |iat- 
ters, blacksmiths, tailors, &c., have been driven 
from their employment by Yankee, not English 
competition. Whereas Western Virginia, in con- 
sequence of its remoteness from the seaboard and 
the want of intercommunication, is compelled, to a 
much greater extent, to give employment to resi- 
dent mechanics. 

The same thing is apparent in Massachusetts. 
I have before me her late census, taken last year, 
by her own officers; and without going into a mi- 
nute analysis of it, I assert that even in that Siate, 
the number of persons engaged in the mechanic 
arts, not benefited by the tariff, greatly exceeds the 
number engaged in manufactures, benefited by it. 
The following table, taken from that census, com- 
prises nearly all those protected by the tariti: 
Number of mills, manufuctories, &c., and male and 

female operatives employed therein. 


! 


| Mills, &e. Males. | Females./Total. | 





| Cotton mills, contain- | 
ing 817,483 spindles, 
and consuming 56,- 
901,954 Ibs. of cotton 
anntally ....ccce00 


“| 
} 
| 
| 302 





Calico manufactories 6,303 14,407 20,710) 
Bleaching and color- 14 | 1,887 166 2,053) 
ing CalicO......0.0 ‘ 11] 
Woollen mills, con- 9 a Ss 2H 
taining 514 sets of 
machinery, and con- | 

| suming 15,387,448 | 
ij Ibs. of wool,........ ™ ‘ aj er 
‘Carpet mills, consu- 178 3,901 3,471 | 7,372) 
ming 159,000 Ibs. of | 
cotton, and 1,786,238 | 
Ibs. of wool......... ~ erate ¢ n4| 
Worsted manufacto- V ‘15 391 _ 
ita dhe ss Secceses o- a al 
Hosiery establish- 10 | 298 | 548 -_ 
SRO sc ciecbwcesstcd = | a . sat 
Linen manufactories 7} = 185 oa 
Silk manufactories... 3 93 | 99 192 
BNE v50034'c5000 & 28 | 128 156 

555 | «14,278 | 19.323 32,812 





Now, sir, there are, as shown by her census, en- 
gaged in boot and shoe making alone in Massa- 
chusetts, 22,199 males, and 18,678 females—total, 
45,877. Upwards of ten thousand more than in all 
the manufactures to which I have referred. To show 
that these people have no interest in a tariff of pro- 
tection, but, on the contrary, as consumers, are in- 
terested against it, nothing more is necessary than 
to refer to the import and exportof boots and shoes: 


Years. Imported. Exported, 
ST che 0he a0nbe th teens ascaceees @thguue $214,360 
BOUL Sandad dvtene ses . speshane’ 49,902 193,583 
EE Rr BE,” iiddieces SLAM 168,925 
1843 (for three quarters of the year) 8,094 115,855 
BAS once cngencoveven cose snmpbeareeseee 204,000 

208,315 896,223 
208,315 





Excess of exports over imports............ $687, 
Thus it appears there is a large excess of exports 
over imports; and the imports consist re 
of fancy articles, Parisian boots and shoes, which 
are imported for their fashion, without any refer- 
ence to the price, and would be imported no matter 
how high the tariff. Of the exports, a large por- 
tion went to the British colonies. It thus appears 
that the shoemakers not only can aul our 
own market, but that they can compete with for- 
eigners in their markets; and of course they want 
no tariff for protection. The prosperity of the 
_mechanic depends upon that of the agriculturist, 
| and whatever sapncen or benefits that pursuit in- 
‘| jures or benefits him 
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From all this it is apparent that it is absurd to 
claim all those engaged in manufactures and trades, 
as created consumers, by the tariff, of agricultural 
produce. Why, sir, no nation, blessed with a fer- 


, ever the country is ripe for them. 


tile soil and genial climate, which is well cultivated, 


can find in the persons, necessary to manufacture 
for it, consumers for its agricultural produce. One 
man engaged in manufactures will produce as much 
as twenty will consume; and one engaged in agri- 
culture will produce as much as ten will consume. 
In this statement I do not pretend to speak with 
precise accuracy, but in round numbers, and I am 
not far from the mark. Even in England, who 
manufactures exclusively for her extensive colo- 
nies, and, to a great extent, for the world, who has 
a vast commercial marine, who has a large army to 
support, who has a large number of men of wealth 
following no industrial pursuit—* nati consumere 
furges’”’—even in England we find that consump- 
tion of agricultural produce has not far-outstripped 
production. Sir, if you were to build a Chinese 
wall around this nation, allow nothing to be im- 
ported, and manufacture everything for yourself, 
you would not find consumers for your agricul- 
tural produce. ‘This can be established by a very 
short calculation. In 1840 the aggregate value of 
manufactured articles produced in this country 
was $395,832,615. The number of persons em- 
ployed was 791,749. In round numbers, about 
$500 per head. Our import of manufactures of 
ull sorts is about fifty millions annually. Suppose 
we should exclude importations altogether, and 
manufacture these articles ourselves, how many 
persons would it take to do it—and how much of 
agricultural produce would they consume? The 
average is $500 per hand; but this includes mechan- 
ices who do not produce so much in value per head 
as operatives employed in factories, and our im- 
ports are principally of articles produced by this 
latter class. It will therefore be seen that, in taking 
$500 as the average production, I make a conces- 
sion very much in favor of the manufacturers. But 
at that, it would take 100,000 persons to manufac- 
ture $50,000,000—the entire amount of our import 
of manufactured articles. Suppose you allow an 
equal number for children too young to go into the 
factories, (and they go in very young,) and for 
those too old to be employed, (and they remain 
nearly as long as they live,) and you have 200,000. 
We have seen, in England, that the average con- 
sumption is about seventeen bushels of grain per 
head. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Hvupson] shows that the consumption of wheat in 
this country is less than four bushels per head, 
which is less than is included in the English esti- 
mate. Still I will put down, for the consumption 
of this country, twenty bushels per head; and the 
consumption of 200,000 operatives would be 4,000,- 
000 of bushels—much less than our present ex- 
port. And to raise up this number of consumers, 
yes have destroyed others more valuable. You 
1ave destroyed your foreign commerce, and lost 
the consumers which it gives you. And I do not 
hesitate to say they are much more extensive con- 


manufacturers, benefited by a tariff of protection. 

The persons connected with the commerce of the 
country afford us a very large market for our pro- 
visions; and it is known that the effect of the tariff 
policy is greatly to injure that pursuit. In the city 
of New York alone, there are three thousand car- 
men, with nearly twice that number of horses, 
principally dependent upon the foreign commerce 
of the country. In proportion to the size of the 
cies, there are as many in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and the other towns. It may safely be 
said, that in the raising and subsisting of the horses 
engaged in this one branch, as much of the pro- 
duce of the farmer is used, as is consumed by all 
the sickly inmates of every manufactory in the 
country, which is benefited by a tariff—to say 
nothing about the sixty thousand seamen, the large 
number of ship carpenters, stevedores, sail-makers, 
and persons engaged in the production of hemp and 
the manufacture of cordage. But this is a caleu- 
lation which every one can make for himself, and 
! will not go minutely into it. 

But the conclusive answer to the argument under 
consideration is, that we do not propose to destroy 
the manufactures. On the contrary, we think that 
such as the country is ripe for will flourish under 
a revenue tariff. 


» 


The Oregon Question—Mr. Cummins. 


I do not desire (said Mr. B.) to be considered as 
the enemy of manufatures. I am friendly to them, 
and I will be glad to see them estalflished, when- 
Whenever that 
is the case, they will be introduced. Until then 
they ought not to be introduced. My only fear is, 
that the protection which a tariff for revenue alone 
will afford, will cause many to be introduced pre- 
maturely. That protection is much greater than 
is generally supposed. ‘The memorial of the New 
York merchants, presented to Congress at the extra 
session, says: ** Twenty per cent. duty is a pro- 
tection of no less than forty per cent. to domestic 
manufactures, because in addition to the duty, the 
expense of importation are about seven and a half 
per cent., and the profit to the importer is probably 
about twelve and a half per cent.’? Will not this 
afford protection enough? Are there any manu- 
factures for which the country is ripe, that cannot 
prosper under a protection of forty per cent. ? They 
flourished and made larger dividends, even during 
the latter period of the compromise act, than any 
other pursuit in the country. In making this state- 
ment I do not draw my inferences from unauthen- 
tic sources, I hold in my hand a letter written by 
Thomas G, Cary, treasurer of the Hamilton Manu- 
facturing Company, addressed on the Ist of De- 
cember, 1844, to my honorable colleague, [Mr. 
PenpLeton.| It was designed, as it purports on 
its face, to disabuse the public mind as to the ex- 
tent of manufacturing profits, and it is published 
by the manufacturers themselves, for that purpose. 
It contains the following table, giving the average 
dividends of the Lowell factories, ‘* taken,’’ as he 
says, ‘* from their own books :” 

Name of com- 


Time of com- Termof Average of divi- 


pany. mencing. years. dends. 
Merrimack.........- 1825.....20 years..... 12} per cent. 
eee cick FORR ik 10} per cent. 
BNR osivcéenesies 1829.....16 years..... 93 per cent. 
ROMO vies. a ncenees 1831... .14 years..... 9 per cent. 
| RRR RRR oo 11} years..... 14 per cent. 
VCMIONSS cis bevdes Bee es 11} years..... 10} per cent. 
Lawrence...........1834.....11 years..... 7 per cent. 
STE a iae pie «ie 6} years..... 8 percent. 
Massachusetts....... 1841..... 4 years..... 5) per cent. 


I have not included the allowance for loss of in- 


| terest, and for fire insurance, amounting to a little 


more than one per cent., because these are charges 
which equally attach to all other pursuits. My 
own opinion is, that at this time the profits are gen- 
erally much larger than these. But I have selected 
this statement because its authority cannot be dis- 
puted, and because the greater portion of the time 
it covers was during the operation of the compro- 
mise act. Well, sir, ought not the manufacturers 
to be satisfied with these profits? In what other 
pursuits are as large ones made? I can answer 
for the farmers. It is difficult for us to make ends 
meet, to say nothing about profits. Sir, on an 
average, the farmers in my State do not clear two 
per cent. on their investment. And in making this 
statement I answer another argument, and that 
is, if we reduce the tariff, manufacturers will be 


| thrown out of employment, and engage in agricul- 


sumers of our agricultural produce than all your ,, ‘®> and become our competitors in place of our 


customers. ‘They will scarcely give up ten per 
cent. to take two, and quit an employment yield- 
ing good profits, to engage in one which yields little 
or none, and which, as those gentlemen tell us, 
would be made still worse by the increased compe- 
tition by this division of labor. 

But I have already extended this argument fur- 
ther than I designed. In conclusion, permit me to 
say, let the expenditures of this Government be 


| economical; the tariff reduced; the peace of the 
| country preserved; and a course of prosperity 
| opens before the country such as it has never. be- 


fore enjoyed. 


OREGON QUESTION. 
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SPEECH OF MR. J. D. CUMMINS, 
OF OHIO, 


In tHe Hovse or REprReseNntTATIVES, 
February 7, 1846. 
On the bill to terminate the joint occupancy of the 
Oregon territory. 


Mr. CUMMINS addressed the committee as | 
follows: 
Mr. Cuairman: The resolution reported by the | 
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Committee on Foreign Relations, and now under 
consideration, involves one very plain and distinct 
proposition: Shall we, or shall we not, give to Great 
Britain the twelve months’ notice, provided for by 
the 2d article of the convention of 1827, to termi- 
nate the joint use of the two countries in the Ore- 
gon territory? The right to give this notice is not 
denied; itis a part of the convention itself; but 
the policy and expediency of giving it now, and 
the form in which it shall be given, if given at all, 
constitute the grounds of the present discussion 
and differences of opinion. 

The wide range which has been given to this 
debate, and the momentous consequences which 
have been so fearfully and eloquently predicted and 
portrayed by gentlemen who oppose the resolu- 
tion, if we can believe them to be sincere in what 
they say, should at least admonish the friends of 
this measure to give to it that careful and candid 
consideration which its importance demands, he- 
fore it is adopted. If the giving of this notice will 
lead to an equitable and final adjustment of the 
rights and claims of the two Governments in Ore- 
gon, and the establishment of their territorial boun- 


' daries there—as I hope and believe it will—then, 


sir, the sooner it is given, the better. Most ques- 
tions discussed and passed upon in this Chamber, 
are of a domestic character, affecting only the 
rights and interests of our own people. They 
are also of a temporary character, for the acts of 
one Congress can be altered or repealed by the 
next, as the friends of this or that course of policy 
Not so with Oregon. It ts 
strictly a national question, between two separate 
and independent sovereignties; it is a territorial 
question, and therefore pre-eminent and lasting in 
its nature; for, sir, the lines once run, the stakes 
driven, and the monuments erected there, they must 
unalterably remain as the landmarks of division 
between the Republic and the Monarchy, the citi- 
zen and the subject, the hereditary sceptre and the 
ballot-box 

Mr. Chairman, the remarks which I shall make 
on this subject will, in part, be in reply to the argu- 
ments of the gentleman from South Carolina, [ Mr. 
Houmes,] who appears to me to be the standard- 
bearer of the opposition, and the defender of the 
faith of ‘‘ masterly inactivity’? in this end of the 
Capitol. In my judgment, he has assumed as bold, 
strong, and untenable grounds in favor of the claims 
and pretensions of Britain, and against the rights 
of the United States in Oregon, as has the British 
Ministry, or any of her diplomatic agents or politi- 
cal journals assumed, since this question first came 
under discussion between the two Goveriments. 
In his argument, that gentleman propounds im- 
portant inquiries: Where is Oregon?—W hat ts it? 
—Of what value is it to us? [I do not suppose that 


| the gentleman is a disciple of Diogenes, and now 


for the first time has emerged from his philosophic 
tub, to behold and contemplate Oregon. No, sir. 
Oregon is to him an old, and, as would now appear, 
an unwelcome acquaintance. 

But, sir, where is Oregon, and what is it?) Ore- 
gon is that part of the North American continent 
which lies between the Mexican line, on the 42d 
parallel of north latitude, and the Russian line, on 
the parallel of 54° 40’ north latitude. It is bounded 
on the west by the Pacific ocean, and on the east 
by the Rocky Mountains—upon which line it is, 
the greater part of the way, coterminous with the 
other territories of the United States. It embraces 
about nine hundred miles of the western coast of 
this continent bordering on the Pacific ocean, is 
of an average width of about six hundred miles, 
and contains about four hundred thousand square 
miles of territory. In extent, it embraces more 
territory than the “Old Thirteen States’’ on the 
Ailantic slope. Its climate is much milder, and 
more genial than the climate in the same lati- 
tude on the Atlaniic; its soil is fertile, its streams 
pure, its forests are abundantly supplied with 
the choicest timber; and, in short, it possesses 
the elements of a great and valuable country. 
If we do our duty in preserving and maintain- 


ing our just rights there, Oregon is destined to. 


be the home of millions of happy and prosper- 
ous freemen, whose labors will be rewarded by 
the exuberant fertility of its valleys, and whose 
flocks and herds will feed upon its thousand hills. 
Asa means of our military defence, it is a tower 
of strength, both by land and sea. It skirts one 
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whole front of this Republic, and hems us in on 
the west, and entirely shuts us out from the Pacific, 
It furnishes abundant supplies of umber, of which | 
to construct navies, and great, capacious, and safe 
bays and harbors, in which they can float in safe- 
iy. ‘To any country possessing skill, industry, 
and enterprise, the possession of Oregon will give 
the military and marine control and supremacy of 
the Pacifie ocean and its islands, of China, the 
ast Indies, and the western coast of South Ame- | 
rica. 
Should Oreeon fall into the hands of Britain, 
what security would you have on your western 
What would become of your extensive 
and valuable whale fisheries in the Pacific? What 
vould become of your China trade, now so pros- 
perously carried on, and yearly increasing? How 
would you resist the military control that Britain 
would necessarily exereise over Mexico, California, 
Ciuatemala, Chill, Peru, the whole western coast of 
South America, the South Sea isiands, and the In- 
dian tribes? Sir, you would be compelled to abandon 
the whole to her dominion and power. but, sir, 
of what value is Oregon to us in a commercial point 
of view? In my judgment, it 1s more important to 
our commercial interests than any acquisition we 
have ever heretofore made or can ever hereatter 
make. ‘There is not now any maritime nation in 
the successful possession or enjoyment of any part 
of the Pacifie coast from Bhering’s Straits to the 
Cape of Good Hope. The whole remains yet 
comparatively unocs upied and open to the first na- 
tion that may secure it. Look upon your maps, 
and what is our position with reference to that 
quarter of the globe? ‘This continent lies between 
the Atlantic and Pacifie oceans: it hes nearly equi- 
distant and in the direct route between the continent 
of Hurope and Asia; and across this continent at 
ihe same point must and will ere long be carried 
the trade and merchandise passing between Europe 
and Asia. Let us, then, secure our just rights in 
Oregon, and our territory will extend across this 
continent from sea to sea: on the east within three 
thousand miles of Europe, on the west within four 
thousand miles of Asia. We have now the com- 
mand of the coast on the Gulf of Mexico, the At- | 
lantic from the Rio Grande to the St. John’s, a | 
distance of more than twelve hundred miles. By | 
rivers and lakes we have water communication | 
alone our northern and northeastern borders for | 
twelve hundred miles. Oregon will give us the | 
command of nine hundred miles of the Pacific | 
coasts, and will enable us to command the com- | 
merce of that ocean. 

Let Government but do its duty, let it quiet our | 
title to Oregon, and extend our laws and jurisdic- 
tion over that country for the protection of our set- 
tlers there, and the industry and energy of the | 
pioneers who w ill make their homes in the Colum- 
bia valley will do the rest; they will subdue the 
forests and convert them into harvest fields; they | 
will dot the face of the country with thriving towns 
and villavyes, and the waters of the streams of Ore- | 
gon will propel the machinery of our ingenious 
and enterprising artisans and manufacturers. The | 
enterprise of our merchants will build up commer- 
cial etties on the magnificent, deep, and safe har- | 
bors on the Pacific coast north of the mouth of the | 
Columbia, in which their ships and steamers, to an 
almost indefinite extent, can float in the greatest | 
security. | 

How long will it be before the commerce of the | 
Atlantic and the Pacific will be connected across 
the continent by the avenues of trade? How long | 
will it be before the iron arms of railroads will 
stretch from sea to sea? I have no doubt but there 
are thousands now living who will witness the con- 
summation of that magnificent project. Sir, it is 
practicable, and the magnitude of the interests de- 
pendant upon it are too great to be permitted to lie | 
dormant. The distance across this continent is va- 
riously estimated at from seventeen hundred to two 
thousand miles: take the greatest distance, and add 
to it one thousand miles for curvitures and devia- | 
tions of a railroad, and you have a distance of | 
three thousand miles. Cannot that distance be | 
overcome? Why, sir, there are now in the United | 
States, completed and in successful operation, over | 
four thousand miles of railroad, and as much more | 
projected, and large portions of it in an advanced | 
state of completion. Do gentlemen doubt this? | 
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must remove all doubt on that subject. At the 
treaty of peace in 1783, when our national inde- 
pendence was*acknowledged and peace restored, 
what was our condition? ‘This Government was 
then feeble, its means exhausted, without com- 
merce and almost without internal resources, and 
with a population of about three millions. What 
is it now? What has it grown to be in sixty- 
three years? Its population is now about twenty 
millions. Its commercial marine is fully equal to 
that of Great Britain, and more than double that 
of all the other commercial Governments of Eu- | 
rope. For statistics, I avail myself of the compi- | 
lation of another, which is said to be correct: and 
what does it show? Foreign tonnage of England, 
2,420,000 tons; of the United States, 2,417,000 tons, 
leaving out the tonnage of our lakes and rivers. 
W hat is the commercial tonnage of other European | 
Governments? France has 625,000 tons; Russia, | 
239,000 tons; Denmark, 95,375; Holland, 214,284; | 
Sweden, 118,025; Turkey, 1,902, amounting in all 
to 1,293,586, or about one-half of that of the Uni- 
ted States. What, sir, was the commerce of the 
Mississippi and its tributaries only forty years ago? 
It was unknown to the world. A few canoes and 
keel-boats were paddled and poled along its shores. | 
What is it now? FElundreds of floating palaces 
hear upon its bosom more than $200,000,000 worth 
of commercial commodities annually. What was 
the commerce of your lakes forty years ago? A 
few Indian traders along the shores. What is it 
now? You have upon Lakes Erie and Michigan 
alone four hundred commercial vessels, with a ton- 
nage of 80,000 tons, carrying annually a commerce 
of the value of $4,500,000, and in progress of con- 
struction thirty-four vessels more; of which ten are 
steamers of the first class. ‘These are the avenues 
through which the agricultural products of the 
Western valley pass to market. 

If this, sir, has been our progress in sixty-three 
years, starting from a state of comparative imbe- 
cility, and with but one sea open to us, what will 
it be with the trade of the Pacific opened to us, 
with our present means of advancement, in the 
next quarter of a century to come? That country, 
where solitude now reigns almost unbroken save 
by the sighing of the winds, the whoop of the sav- 
age, the crack of the hunter’s rifle, or the dashing 
of the Pacific waves upon its shores, will then have 
become the home of civilized men. From its ports 
and harbors will go forth a commercial marine, 
whose sails will whiten every wave, and whose ma- | 
jestic steamers will ride triumphant on the tranquil | 
bosom of that great ocean. We cannot expect that 
the trade commanded by that ocean will be yielded 
without a struggle by adverse Powers. Full well 
does Great Britain understand the military strength | 
and commercial importance of Oregon. She will 
not yield it, right or wrong, to her natural rival, so 
long as she can by any means retain it or any part 
of it. Why has she so long and obstinately per- 
severed in the assertion of her unfounded preten- 
sions to the whole of the country north of the Co- 
lumbia, and to a joint right to the use of that river? 
The reason is obvious. There is not a good har- | 
bor south of the Columbia, and navigation at the 
mouth of that stream is rendered unsafe and dan- 
gerous by bars, shoals, and currents. All the good 
harbors lie nerth of the Columbia. Yield her that | 
claim, and it is all that she wants. She will then | 
have secured to herself the strong places of the | 
country, and rendered the balance of it compar- 
atively valueless to us. Our products could not | 
then reach the ocean safely,except through British 
ports ina British province, and subject to be encum- 
bered or prohibited by such duties as she may im- 
pose. 

With Oregon improved, and connected by rail- 
roads with the Atlantic, we will furnish to the 
world the great desideratum so long sought for by 
commercial nauons—a direct communication from 
Europe to Asia; and we will then be brought in | 
close communication with the commerce of China, 
the East Indies, the west coast of South America, 
and the Pacific isles. Can Britain sail 24,000 miles 
around Cape Horn, or 27,000 around the Cape of 
Good Hope, and successfully compete with us in | 
that trade which we can reach from the western | 
coast, by steam vessels, in 4000? Her voyage will | 
require some eight months; ours, scarcely so many | 
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, across the Isthmus of Darien, trade through our 


works, permit us to have the carrying trade o, 
be driven from the market. Sir, that ocean vem of 
India trade has been acquired and enjoyed by each 
commercial nation, successively, from the earliest 
ages of the world. Carthage, Greece, Rome, Ven- 
ice, Pisa, Genoa, Portugal, Holland, have each, in 
their turn, enjoyed it. England now has it. Our 
destiny now offers it to us. Will we accept it? 
Will we adopt and carry out such Just and prudent 
measures of policy as will secure to us this ereat 
and valuable field tor commercial enterprise? This 
leads us to the consideration of another branch of 
this subject. 

The next question which presents itself to our 
consideration is: to whom does Oregon, in whole 
or in part, belong? To the United States or to 
Great Britain? What are our rights in, and our 
title to, Oregon? And what are the pretensions 
and claims of Great Britain to the same? By what 


evidence are the rights, claims, and pretensions 


of the parties, respectively, supported or proved? 


| And here again I must quote from the speech of the 


gentleman from South Carolina, {Mr. Houmes,| 
who says: ‘* I deny, in toto, any right, any claim 
‘to that territory, or lo any part or parcel there- 
of, that does not apply with equal force and efli- 
ciency to the power of Great Britain; and if I do 
not, by as fair reasoning as I can bring, demon- 
strate this position, I am willing to give up now 
and forever any claim to logical powers.” This 
makes the issue between the parties, and presents 
the British view of the question, in substance, and 
almost in the same words, in which it was present- 
ed by Messrs. Hopkins and Addington, British 


‘ 


‘ 


‘ 


‘ 


‘ 


| Plenipotentiaries, on the 16th day of December, 


1826, when negotiating upon, and discussing, the 
British title to Oregon, with the proper authorities 
of the United States. They say: ** Great Britain 
‘claims no exclusive sovereignty over any portion 
‘of that territory. Her present claim, not in re- 
* spect to any part, but to the whole, is limited toa 
‘right of joint occupancy in common with other 
‘ States, leaving the right of exclusive sovereigiity 
‘in abeyance.”” Every British Minister and diplo- 
matist, from that time to the present, has contend- 


_ed for the same position, that she had a joint right 


with the United States to the whole of Oregon, but 
that neither Government had a separate right to 
any part thereof. To this proposition I cannot 
yield my assent. It is not my purpose, however, 
to argue the title to the whole of Oregou—time will 
not permit, nor is it necessary for my present pur- 
pose. I propose, however, to show that we have 
a clear, perfect, and unencumbered title to the soil 
and sovereignty of a partof Oregon. If I succeed, 
by fair and legitimate proofs and arguments, in do- 
ing so, 1 shall have met and overthrown the position 
of the gentleman from South Carolina, and, with 
it, the position assumed by Britain, for they are 
identical. 

For the purposes of my argument, I select that 
—— of the Oregon territory which lies south of 
Nootka Sound: that is, so much thereof as lies be- 
tween the Mexican line at the 42d parailel of lati- 
tude and Nootka, which is in latitude 49° 33’, being 
7° 33’, or about five hundred miles along the Pacific 
coast. Mr. Chairman, that we may have a clear 
and distinct view of the question, allow me to pre- 
mise, by stating the fact, that up to the year 1503, 
there were five several sovereign and independent 
Governments which claimed to have rights and in- 
terests in Oregon; to wit: France, Spain, Russia, 
Great Britain, and the United States. The claim- 
ants are now reduced to the two last named. How, 
when, and by whom, the rights of France, Spain, 


and Russia were extinguished, and who became 


possessed of them, I shall show in the progress of 
my remarks. 
Our title to Oregon is of two kinds—first, that 


_ whieh we have in our right, by discovery, explo- 


ration, and settlement; and secondly, that which 
we have by purchase from other Governments, by 
which we ~~ consolidated in the United States 
all the outstanding claims to Oregon, aanent the 
pretensions to title by Britain, the present adverse 
claimant. I shall speak first of our French title. 
And what is it? After the discovery of this conti- 
tinent by Columbus, in 1492, Great Britain and 
France both acquired territorial rights, and plant- 


weeks. Who then will have the carrying trade?| ed colonies uponit. The British possessions were 
The history of the past progress of our country |) Britain will be compelled either to open a passage || on the Atlantic coast, now composing a part of the 
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Braves of this Confederacy, extending by their char- | voyage, and the command devolved upon Ferelo, 


ters from sea to sea, and upon Hudson’s Bay. The 
French possessions were upon the Mississippi and 
in Canada, also extending indefinitely west and 
northwest. é ’ 

These claims necessarily conflicted. In 1714, 
France and England concluded a treaty of peace at 
Utrecht, which terminated the war then raging be- 
tween them, and settled all their differences in Eu- 
rope and America. By the tenth article of that 
treaty, it was agreed that commissioners should be 
appointed to ran and establish a division line be- 
tween their territorial possessions in North Amer- 
ica. Commissioners were appointed, who estab- 
lished that line—commencing on the coast of Lab- 
rador, and running southwest to the Lake of the 
Woods, upon the 49th parallel of latitude, and 
thence extending west along that parallel indefi- 
nitely, which of course extends to the Pacific ocean. 
This line divided the territories occupied by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company on the north from the 
Canadas, and the Mississippi and Louisiana pos- 
sessions of France on the south; and so far as these 
Governments were concerned, established a line of 
separation between them, giving to France all Brit- 
ain’s claims south, and to Britain all France’s claim 
north, of 499; south of which line Great Britain 
could not go, or acquire any territorial rights, after 
that time, without the consent of France, nor could 
France acquire any territorial rights north of it, 
without Britain’s consent. On the 22d day of Feb- 
ruary, 1803, a treaty was concluded between the 
United States and France, by which, for a valuable 
consideration, France sold and ceded to the United 
States all her Mississippi and Louisiana posses- 
sions, upon this or the other side of the Rocky 
Mountains, and also made us a party to the tenth 
article of the treaty of Utrecht, so far as this terri- 
tory is concerned. The 49th parallel became the 
same to us, as against the claims of Britain, as it 
had before that time been to France. Great Britain 
does not pretend to have had any valid claims west 
of the Rocky mountains in 1714; she could acquire 
none south of 49° after that, as against France, un- 
til 1803, when we purchased, nor since that time, 
as against the United States, as the purchasers of 
French rights. This treaty, independent of terri- 
torial rights acquired by it of France, might suc- 
cessfully be plead in bar to any British claims south 
of 49°, and would therefore establish the position 
assumed, that we have a clear, unencumbered, and 
indisputable title to so much of Oregon as is south 
of 49°. But, Mr. Chairman, I fixed my point at 
Nootka, a little north of 49°, to which I propose 
to examine our title. And for that purpose I shall 
next consider our Spanish title. And what, sir, is 
that title? Spain was no party to the tenth article 
of the treaty of Utrecht, and was not therefore 
affected or bound by it. 

On the 22d day of February, 1819, a treaty was 
made at Washington between the United States 
and Spain, by which the King of Spain “ sold and 
‘ceded to the United States all Spanish rights and 
‘ pretensions east and north of the 42d parallel of 
‘north latitude, and for himself, his heirs, and 
* successors, he renounced all claim to said terri- 
‘tories forever.’’ This treaty of purchase fixed 


| with the Atlantic ocean. 


who examined the coast as far north as the 43d 
parallel. In 1592, the viceroy of Mexico, still in- 
tent on northern discoveries, sent Juan de Fuca, a 
distinguished navigator, to explore the northwest 
coast and to discover the Straits of Annian, (now 
Fuca,) which were supposed to connect the Pacific 
He sailed north until he 
reached a point between the 48th and 49th paral- 
lels of latitude, when he came into a large inlet of 
the sea, in which he sailed, making explorations, 
as he says, for twenty days. This was the Strait 
of Fuca, which yet bears the name of that naviga- 
tor, who, beyond all doubt, first discovered the 
existence and entrance to that strait. In 1603, 
Vizcaino, a Spanish navigator, carefully surveyed 
the coast of California to the 37th parallel. In 
1774 Perez was despatched by the viceroy of Mex- 


ico on an exploring expedition to the north, with | 


instructions to proceed to the 60th degree of north 
latitude, and to explore the coast south to Monte- 
rey, in the 37th degree, and to take possession of 
the country in the name of the King of Spain. He 
sailed north to the 54th degree of latitude, and on 
his return south along the coast, in latitude 499 
33’, he entered a capacious bay, and remained 
there, trading with the natives, for some time. This 
bay is now called Nootka Sound, and Perez was 
the first navigator who ever saw or discovered this 
sound, and at that time he took possession of it in 
the name of his sovereign. 

In 1775, Bruno Heceta, in the service of Spain, 
was sent north on an exploring expedition in com- 
mand of the ship Santiago, with instructions to 
examine the coast to the 65th parallel of latitude. 


| On his northward voyage he landed at various 


places, and§took possession in the name of his 
King, and erected crosses with inscriptions stating 
that he had visited the places and taken possession 
of the same in the name of his sovereign, which 
were found by Vancouver, a British navigator, 
when he afterwards visited the same places. He- 
ceta sailed north to the 50th parallel, and landed 
on Quadra and Vancouver’s Island, and exam- 
ined the coast of the continent from the 48th paral- 
lel south, and discovered the current issuing from 
the mouth of the Columbia river, but did not enter 
it by reason of the rapid current, which drove him 
back. 

In the same year, Sefiors Quadra and Maurelle, 
who had sailed in company with Heceta, on board 


| the schooner Santiago visited the coast as far north 


| southward to California. 


as the 58th parallel, and then explored the coast 
In 1789, Martinez and 
Hero, two Spanish commanders, were despatched 
by Mexico, in command of two vessels armed and 
equipped, with orders to take possession of Nootka 
for Spain, and to erect and arm a fort, and make a 
settlement there in the name of the King of Spain. 
On the 6th May, 1789, Martinez entered the sound, 
found it entirely unoccupied, as Perez had left it in 
1784; possession was taken, a fort erected, armed, 
and a settlement made, and the Spanish flag floated 
there until 1795. 

At this time Russia had six settlements on the 


| Pacific coast, and French ships had also visited 


| that coast. 


the 42d parallel of latitude as the northern bound- | 


ary of Spanish, now Mexican, and the southern 
boundary of the United States territory, and gave 
to the United States all Spain’s rights in Oregon, 
and on the Pacific north of the 42d degree of lati- 
tude. What were the rights of Spain thus sold 
and transferred to the United States? I will briefly 
state them. Shortly after the discovery of this 
continent, in 1492, Cortez, for Spain, conquered 
Mexico, and Spain established her Government 
there under a viceroyalty. When nothing more 
remained in Mexico for Spanish conquest, she be- 
gan to extend her search and explorations north- 
ward along the Pacific coast for new countries to 
conquer and settle. I shall pass over many of the 
earlier and more obscure discoveries of Spain on 
the Pacific coast, and mention those only which 
are well defined, and upon which title can be predi- 


cated, and from which territorial rights can be de- | 


rived, 
In 1542, Cabrillo was sent, with two vessels, by 
the viceroy of Mexico, with instructions to explore 


the coast northward, as far as possible, in search || 


of new countries. This expedition continued its 


explorations about one year; Cabrillo died on the 


At this time, also, Spain claimed the 
sole and exclusive sovereignty of the Pacitic coast. 


| This claim was too broad to be admitted to the 


full extent it was made; but it cannot well be 


doubted but, at that time, Spain’s claim was good 


impaired that title? 


against any pretensions of Great Britain in that 
country. 


Had Spain, in any manner, before the treaty of | 


1819, by which we acquired her title to Oregon, 
It is not claimed by Britain 
that she had, except by the Nootka convention of 
1790, of which I shall have occasion to speak here- 
after. It is not pretended that we have impaired 
that title since we acquired it from Spain. This is 
our Spanish title, ahah yet stands unimpaired, 
and which can with great force be carried much 
higher up the coast than it is necessary for my 
present purpose to carry it. 

I shall next proceed to present the title we have 
in our own proper right, by discovery, exploration, 


| and settlement. 


In 1787, Captains Gray and: Kendrick, of Bos- 
ton, sailed from that place for the North Pacific; 


the former commanding the American ship Wash- | 


ington, the latter the Columbia, 


In 1788 they 
landed at Nootka. 


In 1789, Gray, amongst their 
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discoveries and explorations, explored the whole 
east coast of Queen Charlotte's Island; also entered 
and sailed fifty miles through the Straits of Fuca; 
he being the first navigator who had entered beyond 
the mouth of said straits or sailed in the same. In 
the fall of 1790, Gray and Kendrick exchanged ves 
sels, and Gray thereafter commanded the Colum- 
bia, upon which vessel he proceeded to China, and 
from thence to Boston. Kendrick remained in the 
Pacific, and shortly after sailed entirely through 
the Straits of Fuca, and in 1791 purchased from the 
Indian chiefs at Nootka several large tracts of land, 
and took deeds for the same. In 1793 he was ac- 
cidentally killed at Owyhee. In 1791 Gray again 
arrived on the Pacific coast, and during that year 
examined many of the inlets and passages be tween 
the 54th and 56th parallels of latitude. 

On the 7th May, 1792, Captain Gray discovered, 
entered, and landed in Bulfinch’s Harbor, in lati 
tude 46° 58’, and remained three days trading with 
the natives. On the 11th of the same month he 
discovered, entered, and sailed some twenty o1 
twenty-five miles up the Columbia river, whe re he 
remained for several days, trading with the patives 
Captain Gray was the first navigator who discoy 
ered and navigated that river, and upon leaving, he 
gave it the name of his ship, (Columbia,) which it 
yet bears. 

He afterwards communicated to Vancouver and 
Quadra his discoveries of Bulfinch’s Harber and 
the Columbia river, which was the first knowledex 
they had of them, and left with Quadra, at Nootka, 
charts of the same. 

In 1804 an expedition was fitted out under the 
Administration of President Jeflerson, to explore 
the principal branches of the Missouri river to thei: 
source, and then to cross the Rocky Mountains 
and trace to the Pacific some stream that would 
afford the most direct water communication acros 
the continent. Captains Lewis and Clarke were 
commissioned to conduct this expedition. On the 
15th November, 1805, they landed on the coast of 
the Pacific, having traced the waters of the Colum 
bia from its source in the mountains to its termi 
nation at the Pacific ocean. They took possession 
of the country, encamped near the mouth of the 
Columbia, and remained there until the 23d Mareh, 
1806, when they returned up the Columbia in ca 
noes, as far as Kooskook river, exploring its shores, 
and noting the large tributary streams which flow 
into the Columbia. In 1811, John Jacob Astor, 
of New York, entered the Columbia, sailed up it 
about ten miles, and built Fort Astoria, which he 
occupied until 1813, when, during the last war, it 
fell into the hands of Great Britain. Its restora 
tion was provided for in 1814, at the treaty of 
Ghent; we on the 6th day of October, 181%, by a 
written order of the British Government, the pos. 
session of Astoria was formally restored, and de- 
livered by the agent of that Government to an 
agent of the United States; the cross of St. George 
was lowered, and the stripes and stars floated again 
over Astoria. This is our American title. Does 
it give to us the exclusive sovereignty and right of 
soil in the Columbia valley? By international law, 
a Government can acquire title, in an unoccupied 
country, by discovery, if it be followed up ina 
reasonable time by exploration and settlement 
Have we brought ourselves within this rule? 
Gray discovered in 1792; Lewis and Clarke ex- 
ov in 1805; Astor founded a settlement in 181]. 

o not these events follow ina reasonable time 
after each other, the remoteness and difficulty of 
access of the country considered? Can Great Brit- 
ain show as good a title to the valley of the Colum- 
bia? Sir, if she sne has not done so. What, 
sir, is the extent of the valley of the Columbia? The 
head waters of its southeast branches reach the 
Mexican line in Jatitude 42°; the northwestern 
branches stretch to 549 40’. But this carries the 
argument further than I proposed, having proposed 
to argue the title as far as the Nootka only. To 
this I will add the title of contiguity. Oregon lies 
coterminous with the whole western frontier of 
the United States; it lies between us and the Pa- 
cific ocean. It hems us in on the entire western 
frontier of the Republic. It is highly important to 
us for aeration ood commercial purposes. It is 
almost indispensable to us for our national defence 
and safety. From Britain, the other claimant, itis 
remote. She can desire it only for national ag- 


gan 
sil, 


|| grandizement and the pride of empire. She needs 
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it not for the national safety or national existence. 
If these facts bring us within the principles of title 
“by contiguity,’’ as recognised by international 
law, then upon that principle we claim it. Allow 
me, sir, to add one other evidence of title to Ore- 
gon; I introduce it by way of plea in bar to Great 
Britain. In the sixteenth century Great Britain, 
by charters, granted to the colonies of Virginia and 
Massachusetts all lands lying between certain par- 
allels of latitude across this continent, ** from sea to 
All the territorial rights which Britain then 
had, rested in the colonies between the limits men- 
tioned from the Atlantic to the Pacific. These 
chartered limits embrace all, or nearly all, of Ore- 
con. In 1776, these colomes were rebels; in 1783, 
they were victors, treating on terms of national in- 
dependence and national equality with their former 
sovereign. By the treaty of 1783, Britain ac- 
knowledged their independence, and left them in 
the full and peaceable enjoyment of all the territo- 
rial rights, as eranted to the colonies by the char- 
ters, without any reservation or exception. 

The colonies to which these grants were made, 
have since ceded all their territorial richts beyond 
certain limits, to the United States, where the title 
is now vested, The question now comes up be- 
tween Britain, the grantor to the colonies, and the 


” 
nea, 


United States, as assignee of the colonies who were 
the grantees of Britain, under the hand and seal of 
her King. Can we not, then, successfully set up 
in bar of Britain’s claims, the titles granted by her 
King, signed, sealed, ond delivered, in 1609. and 
1620, and by her again ratified and confirmed in 
1783, against any claim she ean now make? By 
her charters she conveyed all the rights she then 
had, and by the same grant she estopped herself 
from afterwards acquiring any further nghts in the 
country, unless by purchase or by conquest, neither 
of which she now pretends to claim. I will add, 
sir. one more muniment of title, and the last: it 
is the title of the gentleman from Illinois, ** inevit- 
able destiny.’? There is more in this argument, 
sir, than appears. upon the surface. If, by political 
derelictions, arising either from political ambition, 
sectional jealousies, cupidity, avarice, party hos- 
tilitv, foreign attachments and foreign interests, we 
should lose Oregon now, by inevitable destiny it 
will be recovered. Sir, nations, like men, pass 
throuch infancy to the vigor of manhood, and then 
the decrepitude of hoary age. If we are true to 
ourselves and preserve our glorious Union, when 
our vast and fertile empire shall sustain its fifty 
million of freemen, the sails of our commerce 


whiten every wave, and our navy ride triumphant | 


on every sea, then, sir, we will win on the battle- 
field what we may this day lose in the council 
chamber. ‘Thus will inevitable destiny give us 
Oreson. Upon these five several crounds I base 
our rights in and title to Oregon, and leave each for 
himself to decide upon the force and effect of the 
sroof adduced. 


Mr. Chairman, before I proceed to state the evi- 


iF 


dence upon which Britain rests her claim and pre- | 


tensions in Orecron, allow me to notice one impor- 
tant fact, which is now a matter of history and 
cannot be denied. It is this: that in all the diplo- 
matic discussions which have taken place between 
the two Governments in relation to Oregon, from the 
treaty of Ghent in 1814, down to the year 1826, 
England based her claims exclusively upon the 
discoveries of her navigators. ‘The Nootka con- 
vention was never named in these discussions until 
Mr. Rush, the American Minister, introduced it 
in 1826. In 1826 Britain changed ground; she 
abandoned her claims by discovery as the sole 
erounds of her title, and planted herself upon the 
Nootka convention. And why, sir, was this change? 
The reason is obvious. The discussion of this ques- 
tion lead the Ministers of the two Governments to 
trace back their claims respectively to their origin, 


in the loe-books, daily journals, and contempora- | 


neous writings of the several navigators upon whose 


discoveries the title of the claimants must stand or | 


fall. Before this investigation the British title faded 


away, and its inevitable overthrow was foreseen by | 
her statesmen; the American title grew brighter | 


and stronger at every step. The British negotia- 
tors, to avoid defeat, in 1826 changed ground, and 
took shelter behind the Nootka convention, = 
which the title on her side is now mainly rested, 


I shall now proceed to state the claims and pre- | 


tensions of Britain to Oregon, as she has made 


| in 1774, four years before Cook ever saw it. 
In 1787, John Meares, whose acts are intimate- || 
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them, during the thirty years negotiation on that | 
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subject, first “4 discovery and exploration of her || 
a, 


navigators, and, secondly, by virtue of the Noot- | 
ka convention. In the cal part of her nego- | 
tiation, and whilst Great Britain predicated her | 
claims upon discovery and exploration, she com- | 
menced with the voyage of Sir Francis Drake. 
Sir, what was that voyage? On the the 13th of 
December, 1577, Drake sailed from Plymouth, | 
England, ostensibly for a voyage to Egypt, but 
really, as the sequel proved, on a predatory ex- 
cursion against the Spanish settlements in Amer- 
ica. In September, 1578, he arrived in the Pacific 
near the Spanish settlements there, and after plun- 
dering their towns and ships, and filling his vessel | 











[Feb. 7, 
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trading post on the Tacuchee Teese, in latitude 540 
This is the British title, so far as it rests on dis. 
covery by her navigators and McKenzie, and these 
are all she ever made. Of all the discoveries of each 
nation I have given only the outline, the dates and 
places, when and where, and by whom they were 
made. Want of time compels me to omit the 
details. 

Mr. Chairman, a careful and accurate examina- 
tion, an analysis and comparison of the authentic 


| evidences of the title of the peers claimants, as 


the same is found in the log- 


th ooks, journals, and 
contemporaneous writings of the several nayj- 


gators and others who discovered and explored 


with the spoils, in the spring of 1579, he concluded || 


to return home. 
Magellan’s Strait, the Spaniards would intercept 
him, he sailed northwest to about the 42d degree 
of latitude, when, by stress of weather, he was 


Fearing, if he sailed south by || 


that country, will fully sustain the truth of this 
proposition: that the navigators of Britain never 
made an original discovery of any important part 
of the territory in dispute. That her navigators 
made explorations of places previously discovered 


| and explored by Spaniards and Americans, wil! not 


driven back to latitude 38°, when he landed in || 
California, refitted his vessel, remained till the || 
spring of 1580, took possession of and called the || 
place New Albion, and in September, 1580, he ar- || 


rived in England. 
voyage, as given in 1589 by Francis Pretty, who 
was with Drake, and which is doubtless correct. 
He never touched the shore north of the 38th de- 
eree, which is two degrees south of our southern 
boundary. 
England does not now rely upon Cook’s voy- 
age for title. In 1776, two centuries afterwards, | 


This is the account of Drake’s || “ie 
| claims. 


the next British navigator who appeared in the || 


Pacific was Captain James Cook, who was sent 
by the British Government on an exploring expe- 
dition, with instructions to take possession of such | 
places as he might discover, which had not al- 
ready been ** discovered or visited’? by other nations. | 
After a voyage of near two years, in which he | 
visited Van Dieman’s Land, New Zealand, Friend- 
ly and Society Islands, and other places, on 
the 7th of March, 1788, he arrived opposite the 
northwest coast of America, in latitude 449°, 
Thence he sailed north to Nootka Sound, where 
he landed in April, 1778, remained there near 
one month, refitting his vessel, and supplying his 
ship with wood and water, and trading with the | 
natives. Cook took possession of the place, named | 
it St. George’s Bay, and the cove, Friendly Cove; 
thence proceeded north on his voyage, but made 
no further discoveries in the disputed territory. | 
Cook continued his voyage until the 16th of Feb. 
ruary, 1779, when he was killed by the natives at | 
Owyhee, one of the Sandwich Islands. 


| 
j 
| 
j 
| 
i 
; 


be denied; but that she ever made an original dis- 
covery of importance in that territory, remains yet 
to be proved. > 
Mr. Chairman, let us next examine the Nootka 
convention; that being the other branch of British 
And, sir, what is this convention? By 
whom was it made? And can any right or title to 
the sovereignty or the soil of Oregon be derived 
from or predicated upon it. It is a convention en- 
tered into by Spain and Britain in 1790. The cir- 
cumstances that gave rise to this convention, and 
which are highly important to its true interpreta- 
tion, are briefly these: In 1788 two trading vessels 
were fitted out at Macao, in China, for a trading 
expedition. Upon one of them, John Meares was 
supercargo, in the employ of a Portuguese mer- 
chant. She sailed canis Portuguese colors, was 
commanded by a Portuguese captain, her passports 
and sea papers were made out in the Portuguese lan- 
guage, a by authority of a Portuguese colony, 
the vessel and cargo belonging to Juan Cavello, a 
Portuguese merchant. In 1788 this ship (Felice) 
arrived at Nootka, on her trading expedition, four 
years after Perez had discovered that place. Meares 


| while there procured from Magquinna, an Indian 


chief, at Nootka, a grant of privilege to use a small 
spot of ground in Friendly Cove, upon which to 
construct a small trading vessel, on condition, that 
when he left, he (Meares) would surrender the same 


| back to the Indians, with any buildings he might 


England || 


can claim nothing from his discoveries, for the rea- || 


| 

vert 
son that Perez, on the part of Spain, had * oe 
covered, visited,’’ and taken possession of Nootka, 





‘ly connected with the Nootka convention, and will || 


be mentioned hereafter, in the capacity of super- | 
cargo in a Portuguese trading ship, visted Nootka. | 


In 1792, Vancouver visited the Straits of Fuca. |; en i C 
| the Iphigenia and Northwest America, spent the 


This was two hundred years after Fuca had dis- 
covered the entrance of these straits, and three 
years after Captain Gray had sailed into them fifty 
miles, 
In 17 
Austrian East India Company, saw the Straits | 
of Fuea, but did not enter them. 
In 1793 Alexander McKenzie, an agent of a fur | 


7, Berkeley, then in the service of the | 


company, passed from Fort Chippewayne south- 


waters of the river Tacuchee Teese, (now called | 
Frazer’s river,) down which he and his comrades 


streams, passed by land westward to the Pacific, 
where he arrived in July, 1793, in latitude 529 20’. 
From thence he returned by land to Fort Chippe- 
wanye, whence he had started, making no other 
discoveries, So little was known of this stream, 
that, up to 1812 it was believed to be a branch of 
the Columbia, when it was discovered to be a sep- 
arate stream that emptied into the Straits of Fuca, 
in latitude 49°. 
the discoveries of any of her navigators by pos- 
session and settlement? If she did, she has never 


| 
| 
| 
floated in canoes two hundred miles, then left the | 
' 


of it. The first settlement ever made by a British 


1} 
‘ : : . i 
to this day furnished the world with the evidence || 


erect upon it, and for which privilege he gave the 
Indian chief a pair of pistols. Part of the crew of 
the Felice was landed at Nootka, to build the pro- 
posed craft, and Meares sailed south along the 
coast on a trading and exploring excursion. In 
July following, Meares returned to Nootka, and 
found there two American ships, the Washington 
and Columbia, before mentioned; also found his 
new vessel, which was called the Northwest Ame- 
rica, constructed. Meares took upon his vessel the 
furs that had been collected, and sailed for China, 
and from that time to the present, John Meares has 
never seen Nootka Sound. The other two vessels, 


following winter at the Sandwich Islands. Meares 


had promised to meet this vessel at Nootka in the 
| spring of 1789, to pursue their trade. 


|| tress. 
west across the country, and discovered the head- || 


At this time, the Spanish Government had be- 
come dissatisfied with and jealous of the frequent 
appearance of foreign vessels on the Pacific coast, 
over which she claimed to be the exclusive mis- 
She therefore commenced more vigorously 
to prosecute her discoveries, and assert her rights. 
Early in the spring of 1789, in pursuance of this 


| determination, Don Manuel de Flores, then vice- 


roy of Mexico, fitted out and despatched two 


| armed vessels, with the necessary oe for 


| settling and defending Nootka. T 


1ese vessels 


were commanded by Martinez and Hero, two 


Spanish navigators, who were instructed to pro- 
ceed to Nootka to take possession thereof in the 


_ name of Spain, to treat with civility any British or 


Did Great Britain ever follow up ty of ae at that place. 


Russian vessels that might come to Nootka; but, 
at all hazards, to assert and maintain the sovereign- 
On the 6th of May, 
1789, Martinez arrived at Nootka, took possession 
of the place, landed his cannon, and other materials 
for settlement and defence. On his arrival there, 
he found the vessels Iphigenia and Northwest 


3 west of the Rocky Mountains was made by || America, They had arrived on the 20th April, 


McKenzie, in the year 1806, when, as an agent || 1789, still sailing as Portuguese traders. 


He also 


of the Northwest Fur Company, he established a || found anchored there the two American ships, 
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ESS. 
Washington and Columbia. After taking pos- 
session, he informed the commandants of the ves- 
sels lying there of his intentions and imstructions. 
They made no objections, but appeared satisfied 
with what had been done. Things remained thus 
for about one week, when Hero arrived. Martinez. 
then demanded an inspection of the papers of the 
Portuguese vessels, which was granted; and by 
the translation of these papers from the Portuguese 
language, Martinez was informed that they were 
instructed to take all English, Spanish, and Rus- 
sian vessels that were inferior in force, and send 
them to Macao, to be tried as pirates. Martinez 
thereupon seized the Iphigenia, her officers and 
crew, and was about to send them to San Blas, a 
Spanish port, for trial, when the officers agreed 
for and on behalf of the reputed owner, Juan 
Cavello, that if they were released, and afterwards 
upon trial condemned, the condemnation-money 
should be paid; and accordingly they were re- 
leased, and soon after left. 
west America returned to Nootka, and was also 
immediately seized; but afterwards returned to her 
owners. It afterwards turned out that these ves- 
sels, although sailing under Portuguese colors, 
were the property of John Meares and his asso- 
ciates, British merchants trading at Macao; and 
the piratical disguise had heen assumed for the 
purpose of defrauding the Chinese revenues. John 
Meares then left the coast, and arrived at Macao 
the same year. These merchants, with Meares at 


their head, fitted out another expedition, the ships | 


Arconaut and Princess Royal, commanded by 


Colnott and Hudson, two English officers, and | 
On the 2d of July, | 


sailed under English colors. 
the Areonaut arrived at Nootka, and found the 
Princess Royal there. 
inspection of their papers, which was complied 
with; and, upon inquiry of the intention of their 


expedition, was informed that they intended to | 
British fort there, hoist the British flag, | 


erect a 
and take possession. Martinez told them this 
could not be done, as the place was already occu- 
pied by Spain. A quarrel ensued; the Spaniard 
arrested the commandant, seized the ship, and sent 
her to San Blas for trial. 


commander was ignorant of the Spanish rights. 
Under these circumstances, the Nootka conven- 
tion originated. Information of these difficulties 
heing communicated to the home Governments, 


Madrid. 


of the capture, and requested that Government to 
restrain her subjects from further intrusion upon 
the Spanish settlements; to which the British Min- 


ister replied, he would not negotiate on the sub- | 


ject, unless immediate restitution was made for the 


vessel which had been seized. ‘This reply, with | 


the circumstances attending it, convinced Spain 
that England had other designs. The Spanish 


Court became alarmed; and another note was ad- | 
dressed to the British Minister, saying that Spain | 


would be satisfied if Britain would command her 
subjects to respect the rights of Spain in future. 
About this time (May, 1790) John Meares, now 
representing himself to be a lieutenant in the Brit- 
ish service, arrived from Macao at London, with 
a memorial to his Government, on behalf of him- 
self and his associates at Macao, who were also 
represented as British subjects. In his memorial 
he set forth that four British ships, with their car- 
goes and crews, had been scided 
officer commanding two Spanish ships of war, and 
sent toa Spanish port for trial; also, that he had 
been dispossessed of certain houses and tracts of 
land at Nootka. ‘This information the King of 
England immediately communicated to Parliament, 
‘denying, at the same time, the exclusive rights of 
Spain to the territory in dispute, and asking for 
supplies to prepare for war. Negotiations were 
closed at London and opened at Madrid between 
the two Governments. Meanwhile Britain was 
making extensive preparations for war. She 
equipped two large fests, at a cost of 4,000,000. 
Spain also armed. The ulterior designs of Britain 
to wrest from Spain some of her American posses- 
sions became manifest. The Spanish Government, 
to avoid difficulty, proposed to submit the whole 
matter to the arbitrament of any of the Kings of 


In June, the North- | 


Martinez demanded an | 


She was afterwards re- | 
stored by Quadra, on the ground that the British | 


at Nootka by an | 
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Europe Britain might name, and to satisfy any 
award that might, upon substantial proof, be made 
against it, provided no inferences should be drawn 
from this offer affecting the territorial rights of 
Spain in America. This proposition was accept- 
ed by Britain as to the indemnity; but coupled with 
the acceptance was a demand that Spain should 
admit that British subjects might fish on any part 
of the Pacific coast, and trade and settle on any 
unoccupied part of the American coast. The Span- 
ish Minister proposed to admit the right to fish 
and trade in the open sea, but not to settle on the 
coast south of the 5lst degree. This proposition 
was rejected by the British Minister, who then 
proposed to divide the territory upon the parallel 
of 31°. This being rejected by Spain, a proposi- 
tion was then made to divide by the 40th parallel, 
which was also promptly refused by Spain. Ne- 
gotiations had now been continued about eight 
months, and at this point appeared to have come 
to an unfavorable close. All Europe had been 
anxiously watching the progress of this attempt at 
amicable settlement. France had equipped a fleet 
of forty-five sail. Belgium and Russia were also 
armed. British statesmen seeing the fearful pro- 
gress of revolutionary principles on the continent, 
and all Europe armed, they clearly foresaw the 
bloody conflict which would ensue, and in which 
she must necessarily act her part. In this state of 
things, she concluded it was better to make an ally 
than an enemy of Spain, and that she would put 
off the settlement of title to the Oregon territory to 
some more convenient season. Accordingly the 
British Minister withdrew the proposition, which 
he had made fixing lines and boundaries of terri- 
torial divisions. Negotiations were renewed with 


Spain, and in a short time the Nootka convention 


was concluded upon, and, on the 28th October, 
1790, was signed by the Plenipotentiaries of the 
two countries, at the Escurial, and Spain became 
the ally of England. This, sir, is briefly the his- 
tory of the Nootka convention. The next inquiry 
is to determine the true intent and meaning of this 
treaty by the ordinary rules of construction. Of 
what nature is this convention? Is it commercial 
or territorial? What effect has it upon the ultimate 
territorial rights of the parties? I shall only notice 
so much of it as tends to form the issue I made, 
that our title to Oregon, south of Nootka, is abso- 
luteand clear. Our title north of that has been too 


| often and ably argued to require any aid of mine. 
England and Spain, a discussion of their re- || The first and second articles of this convention 


spective rights was commenced at London and || 
In February, 1790, the Spanish Minis- |) 
ter at London informed the English Government | 


provides ‘that the buildings and tracts of land of 
‘which British subjects were possessed in April, 


| £1789, shall be restored, compensation made for 
| © ships or merchandise of Pritish subjects, which 


‘may have been seized or taken from them in 
*1789.’’ The fifth article, and most material one, 
is as follows: 

“Arr. 5. It is agreed, that, as well in the 
‘places which are to be restored to the British 
‘subjects, by virtue of the first article, as in all 
‘ other parts of the northwestern coasts of North 
‘ America, or of the islands adjacent, situated to 


‘ the north of the coast already occupied by Spain, 


‘wherever the subjects of the two Powers shall 
‘ have made settlements since the month of April, 


©1789, or shall hereafter make any, the suljects of 


‘ the other shall have free access, and shall carry 
‘on their trade, without any disturbance or moles- 
‘ tation.” 

(The sixth article refers to South America.) 

To execute this convention, Britain appointed 
Vancouver and Spain Quadra, two distinguished 
navigators. They met at Nootka in August, 1792, 
each under instructions from his Government, 
but neither had any description of the “ lands or 
houses’’ to he restored, or any evidence that Brit- 
ish subjects had ever been possessed or dispossess- 
ed of any houses or lands at that place. Quadra 
inquired of the Indians if any lands had been sold 
to John Meares, and they replied there never had 
been. He next procured the testimony of the 
American captains, Gray and Ingraham, who tes- 
tified that they were at Nootka in 1788, and also 
during all the difficulties between Martinez and the 
British traders in 1789; that they could converse 
perfectly well with the Indians, and never heard of 
any purchase of land having been made by Meares. 
Their testimony as to buildings was taken in wri- 
ting, is yet extant, and is as follows: 

**On the arrival of the Columbia, in the year 


415 
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1788, there was a house, or rather a hut, consist- 
ing of rough posts, covered with boards, made 
by the Indians; but this, Captain Douglass pulled 
to pieces, prior to his sailing for the Sandwich 
Islands, the same year. The boards he took on 
board the Iphigenia, and the roof he gave to Cap- 
tain Kendrick, which was cut up and used as 
firewood on board the Columbia; so that, on the 
arrival of Don Martinez, there was no vestige of 
any house remaining.’-—Proofs and Ulhistrations 
to Greenhow’s Oregon, p. 415. 

Vancouver procured testimony of Mr. Duffin, 
a British seaman, who said he was with Meares in 
1788, and that, on the 17th May, 1788, he (Meares) 
purchased of Maquiila and Callicum, two Indians, 
the whole of Friendly Cove, for which he gave 
the m some sheets of copper, and other trifling ar- 
ticles. Meares’s own journal, pages 113-14, has 
the following entry: 


‘ 
‘ 


‘ 


cA present, consisting of copper, iron, and 
other gratifying articles, was made to the chiefs 
Magquilla and Callicum, who, on receiving it, took 
off their sea-otter rarments, threw the m, inthe 


. 


- 


most graceful manner, at our feet, and remained, 
in the unattired garb of nature, on the deck.?’— 

Voyage, p. 113-14. 

Not a word about land 
the following: 

** Maquilla had not only most readily consented 
to grant us a Spot of ground in his territory ‘ 
whereon a house might be built for the aceom- 
modation of the people we intended to leave there, 
but had promised us also his assistance in for- 
warding our works, and his protection of the 
party, who were destined to remain at Nootka 
during our absence. In return for this kindness, 
the chief was presented with a pair of pistols, 
which he had regarded with an eye of solicitude 
ever since our arrival.’’—Voyege, p. 114. 

What, then, becomes of Mr. Duflin’s evidence? 
Is it probable that Meares, in 1788, sailing as a free 
trader under Portuguese colors, would buy lands 
in the name of England? Meares’s own journal 
contradicts Duffin, and shows that he never bought 
any land, but that he merely had the privilege of 
building a vessel on a small lot of ground. In this 
state of the case, Quadra very justly maintained 
that Meares never possessed any houses or lands at 
Nootka. He admitted, that by the convention, 
England had a joint right with Spain to make set- 
tlements and trade north of Nootka, but not south, 
After long negotiations, these commissioners could 
not agree. ‘The case was referred back to their 
respective Governments, with the evidence they 
had taken, for further instructions; having agreed 
that Nootka should in the mean time be considered 
a Spanish settlement, and to remain in the pos- 
session of Spain. In October, Vancouver left 
Nootka. In 1794, he again visited Nootka, and 
found Brigadier Alva, a Spanish officer, in posses- 
sion and command of the place; Quadra in the 
mean time having died. we having re- 
ceived no further instructions from hisGovernment, 
he returned home in 1794. There is no authentic 
evidence that Nootka ever passed from the pos- 
session of Spain to that of England. Belsham, 
a British historian, says that the Spanish flag 
never was struck, and that the territory was vir- 
tually abandoned by the English. Whiat interpre- 
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And also, on page 114, 
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“ 
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. 


” 


. 


. 
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| tation was given to the convention by British 


statesmen after its adoption? Let them speak for 
themselves. Charles James Fox, opposing the 
convention, says: ** What did we object to before 
‘the convention but to the indefinite claims of 
‘Spanish America? That objection still remains, 
‘ for the limits of Spanish America were still un- 


‘ defined.’ 


‘* Thus we had given up all right to seltie, except 
‘ for temporary purposes, to the south of the Spanish 
‘ settlements, or in the intervals betiveen them, if they 
‘ happened to be distant. We had obtained an ad- 
‘mission of our right to settle to the north, and 
‘even that we had not obtained with clearness. 
‘As Spanish settlements were the only mark of 
‘ limits, suppose we were to meet with one farther 
‘to the north than we expected, and a dispute were 
‘to arise, whether it was new or old, it would 
‘ be some difficulty to send out our builders to de 
‘ cide,’’ &c.—p. 995. 

What was the reply of William Pitt, then 
Prime Minister of England, and the defender of 
the convention? He says: **Although Britain had 
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acquired no new rights, she certainly had acquired 
new advantages.’’ Thus, sir, it will be seen that 
Fox, Pitt, and Quadra, put upon the Sth article of 
that convention the same construction we now put 
upon it—the only true one its language will admit 
of: which is, that Britain had precluded herself 
from claiming any territorial rights situate to the 
south of the parts of said coast already (October, 
1790) oceupied by Spain, and had secured nothing 
but a joint right with Spain to trade in the country 
north of the most northerly Spanish settlements 
on that coast, leaving the question of sovereignty 
in abeyance. If, then, I have shown that there 
was a Spanish settlement at Nootka on the 28th 
day of October, 1790, that John Meares had * no 
tracts of land or houses’’ there to be surrendered, 
and that the possession of the Spanish fort and 
xettlement at Nootka never passed from Spain to 
Britain, the conclusion must follow that our Span- 
ish title alone is good against Britain up to that 
point— she, by the terms of the convention, hav- 
ing relinquished all territorial rights south of that 
lace. Uf Great Britain had no ttle South of Noot 
cain 1790, she has none now; she has acquired none 
since; and we take up the question of title at this 
time—so far as we rely upon our Spanish title— 
just where Florida Blanca, the Spanish Minister, 
left it in 1790. On the Sth day of April, 1824, a 
treaty was concladed between the United States 
and Russia, by which the division line between 
their territories in Oregon was fixed at 54° 40'— 
Russia on the north, and the United States on the 
south, of that line. Then, sir, the rights of all 
claimants in Oreron have been extinguished, and 
acquire d by the United States, except that of the 
Enelish: and she herself has thrice granted them 
away to others, from whom we have acquired 
them. Inthe sixteenth century, she granted all the 
richts she then had to her colonies, and confirmed 
the grant at the treaty of 1783. In 1714, she 
granted all to France south of 49°, and we now 
own that. In 1790, she extinguished her claims 
south of Nootka, acknowledging the right to be 
in Spain, and we now hold Spain’s rights. Add 
to these our own title by discovery and settlement, 
and by explorations, contiguity, and inevitable 
destiny, and you have before you the American 
title to Oreron, which vests in the United States 
the absolute and exclusive title south of Nootka, 
and also the better title north of that point. Sir, 
we hold too clear and strong a title to Oregon to be 
bullied out of it, and too high and valuable a her- 
itagve there to be bought out. 

Mr. Chairman, two things yet remain to be brief- 
ly considered: first, our conventional stipulations 
with England touching Oregon; and, secondly, 
some of the objections urged against the passage of 
this resolution. Our conventional stipulations, 
what are they? I will endeavor to show. Atthe 
Ghent treaty, in 1814, amongst other important 
national questions which were left unsettled, was 
our northwestern boundary. Shortly after that 
time, negotiations upon that subject were renewed, 
and continued up to the year 1818, without arriving 
at any satisfactory conclusion. On the 20th of Oc- 
tober of that vear, a convention for the joint use 
of the territory was concluded between the United 
States and Great Britain, to prevent difficulty and 
collision between the citizens and subjects of the 
two countries who might inhabit that country, until 
the question of title should be settled by their re- 
spective Governments; of which convention the 
third article Is as follows: 

“It is agreed that any country that may be 
‘claimed by either party on the northwest coast of 
‘America, westward of the Stony Mountains, 
‘ shall, together with its harbors, bays, and creeks, 
‘and the navization of all rivers within the same, 
‘be free and open for the term of ten years from 
‘the date of the signature of the present con- 


‘vention, to the vessels, citizens, and subjects of 


‘the two Powers: it being well understood that 
‘this agreement is not to be construed to the 
‘prejudice of any claim which either of the two 
Shieh contracting parties may have to any part 
‘of the said country, nor shall it be taken to affect 
‘the claims of any other Power or State to any 
‘part of the said ‘country; the only object of the 
‘high contracting parties, in that respect, being to 
‘prevent disputes and differences among them- 
* selves.”’ 


This convention of joint use continued in force 
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near ten years more of fruitless negotiation; when, |, mette and Wallawalla, and claim our protection. 


on the 6th day of August, 1827, another conven- 


tional agreement was made by the negotiators of | 
the two Governments. By the first article of the | 


convention of 1827, the third article of the con- 


vention of 1818 was extended indefinitely. The | 
second article provides that either of the contract- 


ing parties can, at any time after the 20th of Octo- 
ber, 1828, by giving the other party twelve months 
notice, annul and abrogate that convention. 

The third article provides that nothing contained 


in this convention shall be so construed as in any 


manner to affect the claims that either party may 


have to any territory west of the Rocky Mountains. | 
This convention settled no territorial rights of sov- | 
ereignty or soil, but was a mere temporary expe- | 
dient; leaving by its own terms the question of | 


territorial limits and title in abeyance. Abrogate 
this convention, and in what situation do you place 
the rights of the United Statesin Oregon? Sir, we 
will then be restored to the enjoyment of our rights 


as they were on the 6th day of October, 1818, and | 


on that day we had not only the right of propesty 
and the right of possession, but the actual posses- 
sion. On the 14th day of February, 1818, it was 


admitted by Lord Castlereagh that we had a right | 
to be reinstated in the possession of Astoria, and to | 
be the party in possession while treating of the | 


title, and for which purpose his written order was 
issued; which was duly executed by delivering to 
us the possession of Astoria and the Columbia on 


the 6th of October following. But unfortunately | 
for American interest in Oregon, on the 20th of the | 


same month this convention of joint use was made 
at London, without knowledge that Astoria had 


been surrendered, and by which Great Britain was | 
allowed the joint use of all the country claimed by | 


us west of the Rocky Mountains, together with the 
harbors, bays, creeks, and navigable rivers thereof. 
Had Great Britain any rivers, harbors, bays, 
creeks, or territory, there, for us to possess in com- 
mon with her? No, sir. There was but one great 
river there, which drains all Oregon, and that is 
the Columbia. Great Britain admitted our right 
to the possession of that stream, and by her written 
order we obtained it fourteen days before this con- 
vention was signed. Great Britain had no harbors, 
bays, or creeks, in Oregon for us to enjoy in com- 
mon with her. The convention, in its inception, 
was altogether one-sided. We gave all, and got 
nothing. Sir, I want this convention abrogated. I 
desire to be freed from its trammels, and that our 
country be restored to the rights she possessed be- 
fore its adoption. What has been the practical 
effect of this convention? Why, sir, it has brought 
us nothing but the bitter fruits of disappointment. 
It drove our citizens from Oregon, and converted 
American soil into a British province. It gave to 
the Hudson’s Bay Company the exclusive posses- 


sion of Oregon, and the undisturbed enjoyment of | 


its trade and commerce for a quarter of a century. 
It deprived us of the benefits of the restoration of 
Astoria under the treaty of Ghent. It rendered 
still more complicated our difficulties with Eng- 
land: it added new coloring to her pretensions, by 
lapse of time, and she now sets up against us that 
by it we admitted she had rights in that country. 
Sir, it has been the source of unmitigated evil to 
our interests in Oregon, and for a time destroyed 


all we had there, except our right to the country. | 


These, sir, are the fruits of this convention and 
‘* masterly inactivity” for a quarter of a century. 
Mr. Chairman, we have tried masterly inactivity 
lone enough. We wantno more of it. We now 
want a little masterly activity. Up to the year 
1818, the greater part of the trade of that country 
was in the hands of American citizens; but the 
unprotected citizen, under the operations of this 
joint-use convention and the withering influence of 
masterly inactivity, was unable o withstand the 
encroachments of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
backed up and supported by the masterly activity 
of the British Government; and thus the exclusive 


promiaee and trade of the country fell into the 


1ands of that company. Since 1837, our Govern- 


ment has turned its attention to Oregon. Our | 


western pioneers, encouraged by the action of Gov- 
ernment, commenced as early as 1839 to return to 
Oregon. As the measures of the Government pro- 
gressed, the tide of emigration increased, until we 
now have in Oregon some seven thousand citizens, 
i who have formed flourishing settlements at Willa- 


We can grant them no adequate, permanent or 
exclusive rights or homes, until this convention is 
abrogated. But, say gentlemen, if you give this 
notice, you will produce a war. That can afford 
no just cause of a war. It is a treaty stipulation 
and we have a right to exercise it at all times, and gc, 
can Great Britain. But, say they, what will you 
do then? Why, sir, we will extend our laws and 
‘jurisdiction over our citizens in Oregon, and throw 
around them the shield and protection of the Goy- 
ernment. Can Great Britain complain at this? 
| Certainly not. What has she done for her Hud. 
son’s Bay Company? In 1669, King Charles J] 
of England, granted a charter to this company “4 
trade on Hudson’s Bay. This company increased 
in power and importance, and stretched itself across 
| the northern region of this Continent. In 189, 
by the influence of the British Parliament, the 
Northwest Company was united with, and now 
forms a part of, the Hudson’s Bay Company. On 
| the 2Ist day of December, 1821, by an act of Par- 
liament, Great Britain granted to this Hudson's 
|, Bay Company the exclusive privilege of the trade 
| and commerce of Oregon for twenty years, down 
even to the Mexican line, excepting from that 
grant only the right of American citizens to trade 
in common with that company, under the conven- 
|| tion; and by the same act she extended her laws and 
| jurisdiction over Oregon, established her judicial 
| tribunals there with civil and criminal jurisdiction. 
In 1838, that privilege was continued for twenty- 
one years more. Yes, sir; British laws have been 
in full force in Oregon, ever since 1821, and are 
yet in full force there. True, they do not attempt 
to enforce their criminal laws against our citizens; 
but the Hudson Bay Company found other means 
|| just as effectual to drive our citizens out of the 
country. Sir, our citizens have now returned to 
Oregon, they demand our protection: and will we 
| give it? Yes, sir, we will; but we will go no 
| further with our law, whilst this convention ex- 
| ists, than Britain has gone. But, sir, two separate 
| and independent sovereignties cannot long co-exist 
| in peace in the same territory. Again, we are ask- 
|| ed, will you establish your forts’ I answer, yes. 
| We will establish a cordon of block-houses and 
stockade forts, from the upper Missouri to the 
|; Rocky Mountains, for the protection of emigrants, 
granting prospective pre-emptions of lands to set- 
| tle, at each fort, that provisions may be supplied; 
/and we will place there, our mounted riflemen, to 
|| protect them. Can Britain complain of this? No, 
|| sir. We are told she has now thirty forts in Ore- 
|| gon, upon which floats the banner of St. George. 
| Should our citizens settle and improve the coun- 
|| try, Britain cannot complain. She has made a 
| settlement at Puget Sound, in latitude 47°, on the 
;, most inland arm of the sea, and which is destined 
|, to be one of the greatest commercial emporiums 
|| in that country. Sir, some gentlemen, who, but 
|, afew weeks since were as brave as Cesar, when a 
|| certain other territorial question was pending, which 
|| has now been happily consummated, said to the 
| helmsman of the ap of State, ‘Ne times Casarem 
| vehis,”’ and who were then ready and willing, not 
_ only to fight England and France, for their interfer- 
| ence, but to fight ‘* the world in arms,’’ have by 
|| some unseen and mysterious influence, almost in the 
twinkling of an eye, become the converts to peace 
and the alarmists of power. A change has come 
_ over the spirit of their dream. Sir, for the last five 
| weeks, at the opening of our session, every morning 
_a British lion has been introduced into this Hall, to 
| shake his gory locks in our faces, and awe us into 
submission. Shall we take counsel of our fears, 
| and surrender at discretion? Sir, that beast, pow- 
| erful as he may be, is not invincible. Had Sam- 
son taken counsel of his fears, he never would 
|, have met and slain the beast, and won and wore the 
|| prize of his achievement, or sipped honey from 
| the prostrate carcass of this monster king of the 
| forest. . 
_ Gentlemen have not stopped here with their 
|| pictures of terror. They have told us of the vast 
dominions of British possessions; that the sun 
_ never rises or sets upon her dominions; no matter 
| in what clime, her banner floats in the breeze, 
|, and the peals of her drum greet the ear around 
| the circle of the globe. They have counted her 
ships and numbered her cannon and her battalions 
of infantry. They have told us she holds the strong 
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laces on every continent, and the commanding | 


ii 


| 


islands on every sea; that Gibraltar, Malta, and the | 
Dardanelles, are hers; St. Helena, Good Hope, the | 


Indies and C 


in the Atlantic, 


hina, are her outposts; the Bermudas | 
the Sandwich and Falkland Islands | 


in the Pacific, were her resting places, within stri- | 


king distance of our shores. 


Brunswick, and Nova Scotia; and, to appease her 
rapacity for dominion, we are now to give her 


Oregon, 


Pacific, and hem us in on the west. Are these 


and thus to shut ourselves out from the | 


hat she encircles | 
us on the north and east by the Canadas, New | 


the arguments of American statesmen, in an Amer- | 
ican Congress? No, sir, they are the arguments | 


of fear. Yes, the very arguments the British 


Government desire to hear. 


Create alarm and di- | 


vision at home, and encourage her obstinately to | 


wress her pretensions: you accomplish for her 
what she cannot accomplish for herself. You hear 
no such arguments in her councils; her advocates 
and alarmists appear to be on this side the water. 


Sir, is it possible that that rock-girt speck of an | 


«ocean isle,’ lashed by the waves of a northern 
sea, can hold the world in chains, and the nations 
of the east in fear and bondage! 


That she has | 


power, will not be denied; but that she is invinci- | 
ble, cannot be admitted. The giant monster, clad | 
in his panoply of steel, was slain by the stripling 


shepherd boy. x 
of gentlemen? Do they tend to prove our title or 
disprove the claims of Britain? No, sir. Why, 


Sir, what mean these arguments | 


then, are they used? They are the echo, in words, | 


of the same arguments by which the British Gov- 
ernment intends to force . demands, by the pro- 
mulgation of her military preparations. They are 
the arguments of arms, which silence the voice of 
reason and coerce submission to unjust and un- 
founded demands. 


. . . . ' 
negotiate on any important question, for centuries 


past, without first arming, and promulgating to t 
world that she was armed? History does not fur- 
nish an instance. Sir, how and by what means 
has she extended her dominions? In the very 
same manner and by the same means she now 
seeks to get Oregon. Some straggling smuggler, 
such as John Meares, or some marauding free- 
booter,as Drake, either by choice or accident, lands 
upon some unsettled shore; remains a short time 
for temporary purposes of trade or repairs; he 
takes possession of the country in the name of his 
sovereign. No matter who has discovered or ex- 
plored the place before him, he returns to England 
with a long and false account of important discove- 
ries. England wants the country; she makes a grant 
to some colony or corporation; if their intrusion be 
resisted by another nation, upon better title, Eng- 
land arms, and then proposes negotiation; but if 
her claim be too new and fragile at that time to 
bear investigation, or she is otherwise engaged, a 
final division of territory and adjustment of claims 
is waived for the present. Some diplomatic con- 
vention is proposed and agreed upon, by which 
Britain is kept in possession, and in which are 
artfully interwoven extensive terms and complica- 


ted conditions, to form the germs of future contro- | 


versy. For, sir, it has become a maxim that Bri- 
tain never makes a treaty without planting in it the 
seeds of its own dissolution. Time rolls on. Her 
claims, by time and circumstances, ripen into what 
she then calls treaty rights; she refuses to go back 
of her conventions, plants herself upon them, in- 
sists upon the execution of their terms as she con- 
strues them. If she cannot entirely monopolize 
the country, at some convenient time for her she 
renews negotiations to settle boundaries, proposes 
arbitrary and unfair lines as a compromise, with- 
out regard to the justice or injustice of the origin 
of her claims. If her demands be not yielded to, 


she arms, publishes in her gazettes that her fleets |, 


are stupped, her garrisons supplied, the regiments 
filled, and then shakes her trident at the world, 
and demands a categorical answer, and thus co- 
erces negotiation, and she dictates the terms of the 
treaty, always being sure to have the lion’s share. 


She now attempts to make that experiment upon | 


us. Will we submit? She has planted herself 
upon the Nootka convention, and construes it in 
her own way, without ever looking to the entire 
want of any just claims to base it upon. 
John Meares 
and builds a boat. 
ged into a British lieutenant, and his claims have 
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In 1790 John Meares is chan- | 
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grown into ‘tracts of land and houses.” In 1815 
this claim has ripened into a national right, and | 
that too without either settlement or possession. 
In 1845 it has grown into a joint right; a tenantey 
in common in an empire territory of nine hundred 
miles in extent, of which she now demands par- 
tition. 

Sir, the possession of a large part of the Brit- 
ish empire was acquired by the terror of her arms; 
and is held at this te by the same tenure; with her 
metals in cannon and in coin she frightens the 
timid and bribes the venal. Her long career of 
national aggression has justly entitled her to the 
appellation of “ plunderer of nations and the rob- 
ber of the world.’’ Sir, I would not be so unwise 
as to underrate the power of her arms or the diplo- 
macy of her Cabinet. 1 would carefully study the 
prowess of her achievements, the strength of her 
arms, the history of her aggressions, the princi- 

les of her policy, and the mode of its execution; 
yut never, sir, no, never! while I had a country 
of my own, or a heart to love it, would I become 
the eulogist of her greatness, the pander of her 
interests, or the apologist of her crimes. No, sir; 
rather would I turn to the historic pages of our | 
revolutionary sires, who achieved our independ- 
ence and founded our institutions, and learn from 
them the price of our national freedom, and the 
true riper of policy to preserve them. Rather 
would | contemplate the glory of our achieve- 
ments by land and sea in the war of 1812. Rather 
would I trace the growth of our power and the 
perfection of our policy from that time to the pres- 
ent, and carefully examine and compare our pres- 
ent strength with that of our adversary, and then 
calculate the chances of success. It is alike un- 
wise to exalt or depreciate the power of your ad- 
versary, or vaingloriously to boast or cowardly to 
disparage your own. 

Mr. Chairman, one passing remark. Should I 
ever be so unfortunate, either by choice, accident, 
or in obedience to the behest of some superior lead- | 
er, as to find myself placed upon the anti-American 
side of any great national question, I trust I shall 
never seek extrication from that position by avail- | 
ing myself of the aid of any of that ephemeral 


| spawn of venal scribblers, who infest every capitol 


| and pollute every paper. But, sir, some gentlemen | 


tell us this is a President-making question. I have | 
but a single remark upon that subject. If any of 


| the aspirants to the succession, or their friends, 
| seek promotion to that high office by gambling 


| with the rights of their countr 
| her soil, upon the political ¢ 


ys or the integrity of 
iessboard, they will | 


| find the waysides of the road to the White House 


strewed with dead politicians. The American peo- 


_ ple will never by their suffrages elevate any man 


| western valley ? 


to office, who would promote his own personal 
aggrandizement by abandoning or sacrificing the | 
interests of his country. Sir, we are told that this |. 
is a western question, and that western men com- || 
pose a war party. What advantage does the West | 
gain by maintaining our rights in Oregon, more | 
than the East? None, sir, none. Nay more, the | 
eastern cities would be the largest gainers. When | 
the means of communication and the channels of | 
trade are opened up and established, connecting | 
the Atlantic cities with those of the Pacific, and | 
these commercial points are bound together by the 
ties of interest, of kindred, and of blood, will not 
the commercial men of the East have a much great- || 
er interest in Oregon than the agriculturists of the 
Sir, the western people are a peaceable people; | 
they desire no unjust war, no war of aggression. 
They full well know and appreciate the devasta- 
tions and horrors of war, he also the blessings of | 
peace. They rejoice in the maintenance of ‘that | 
peace; but, sir, it is not with the joy of fear. They 
would forbear long and endure much before they 
would destroy our peaceful relations with the | 
world. But they will never consent to purchase | 
that peace, dear as it may be, by a sacrifice of na- | 
tional honor or national interest. 
Mr. Chairman, we say to those gentlemen, be 
just, and fear not; ascertain clearly the extent of | 
our just rights in that country; demand no more, || 
take no less; ‘“*ask nothing but what is clearly | 
right, submit to nothing thatis wrong.”” And we 
say further to them, that the friends of Oregon | 
will never consent to barter one acre of its soil, 
nor one tree of its forests, to which we have a good || 
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title, for colten-bags or cern-laws, calico prints, cod- 
fish, or fancy stocks. But should war gome of this— 
should the sword once be drawn—I would advise 
my countrymen to throw away the scabbard, and 
never sheath that sword until the last bloody 
track of the British lion was blotted out from 
American soil, and his last talon cut loose from 
the continent. He is at best but an unwelcome 
and dangerous neighbor. 


INDEPENDENT TREASURY. 


SPEECH OF MR. HARMANSON, | 


OF LOUISIANA, 


In tHe House of RepreseNTATIVES, 
«Ipril 1, 1346. 
On the Independent Treasury Bill. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, on the Bill for the better 
organization of the Treasury, and for the safe- 
keeping, transfer, and disbursement of the pub- 
lic Revenue— 


Mr. HARMANSON addressed the committee 


as follows: 


There is no measure, Mr. Chairman, the adoption 
of which I shall hail with more heartfelt pleasure 
than the one now under consideration. I go for it, 
sir, with the fullest conviction and the fervent hope 
that, if fully and fairly carried out, it will gradually 
but effectually rid us of our present visionary, va- 
cillating, gambling, paper money, credit system; 
and replace it with another, that will give stability 
to our commerce, place credit on its legitimate 
foundation—honesty, ability, and industry; and 
make a proper discrimination between an honest, 
capable, and industrious man, and the cunning, 
artful villain. : 

I go for it, sir, from the indispensable necessity 
of this Government resuming its rightful power of 
coining money and regulating its value, which sa- 
cred governmental function is now usurped by 
irresponsible corporations, called banks, or paper- 
money mints, which control its value, by contrac- 
tion or expansion, as avarice or ambition may 
dictate. 

I go for it, with the burning desire to establish, 
in our great Republic, the great truth, that even- 
handed justice, equal laws, equal rights, equal 
benefits, and equal burdens, are the only legiti- 
mate ends of Government. 

[ am an open, undisguised enemy of our paper- 
money system. It is utterly at variance with 
the principles of equal rights, destructive of every 
great interest of the country, particularly the com- 


, mercial—the very interest its advocates contend it 


advances—and spreads demoralization from end to 
end of the Union. I am willing to go for any legi- 
timate, prudent measure, that will rid us of this 
system; and I honestly believe the adoption of this 
bill, if fairly enforced, will ultimately lead to that 
result. Some of my friends, however, differ with 
me. They think the effect of this bill will be to re- 
strain the banks from doing harm, and leave them 
the power to do good. Sir, in either event, the 
country will be benefited. If they are right, the 


_ evil will be palliated ; should I be right, the evil 
|| will be eradicated. 


I will examine, Mr. Chairman, our paper sys- 


| tem, I hope, sir, with candor and fairness; with 


no disposition to exaggerate or extenuate its evils, 


| but with an honest desire to strip the system of its 
| many disguises, and place it, in its nakedness, be- 
fore my countrymen; with a consciousness, if my 


views be right, that every good man, without dis- 
tinction of party, will cheerfully lend his aid to 
arty names, party shackles, are 
strong, very strong: but, sir, when party com- 
mands are clearly in opposition to justice and truth, 
politicians may still follow; but the men of neither 
party, who have just claims to honesty and inde- 

aaines, would long hesitate which to obey—an- 
Just party commands, or the dictates of reason and 
conscience. Party commands have, and should 
have, this just influence: to make their honest fol- 
lowers hesitate, reflect, examine with care and cau- 
tion. But when their minds are clearly convinced 
that those commands are unjust, false, and lead 
to immorality, every feeling of an honest nature 
would prompt them to the side of truth and jus- 
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tice, Self-respect, expectation of present reward 


in the good o union of their fellow-citizens, and of 
future ome in the smiles of their God, would 
impel them to support the truth. Were it not so, 
that our people would prefer truth and justice to 
fulschood and immorality, or had not the intelli- 
gence or common sense to discriminate between 
them, then, sir, the principle of self-government, 
which has excited the liveliest hopes of humanity, 
which every philanthropist is endeavoring to im- 
press on the civilized world as an established politi- 
eal fact, is but the fond dream of a visionary—a 
mischievous dream, sir, which would stir up and 
give life to the divinest feelings of our nature, only 
to be crushed in despair and hopelessness. ; 

fam not one who distrusts that sacred princt- 
ple of self-government; T have an abiding faith, 
sir, in the intelligence and honesty of the mass of 
my country me n. 

But to the question. It may be unnecessary to 
discuss our banking system under its bad admin- 
istration, All parties admit that the evils are in- 
tolerable. It is, under its best management, with 
men who are honest and willing to do the best 
they can for their country, that I shall discuss it, 
and hope to prove, from its very nature, that it is 
a great commercial, political, social, and moral 
evil ; 

Let us suppose, Mr, Chairman, our banks to be 
managed by honest men, lending out their paper, 
say three to one, fairly, to the community, without 
any favoritism whatever, with even-handed justice, 
and let there be a foreign or domestic demand for 
specie: Is it not perfectly clear that, to pay the 
demand—say for one million of specie—the bank 
would have to contract its circulation three mil- 
lions; thus reducing the usual credit of those who 
borrow from them in the same proportion, and 
causing a corresponding fall in their prices? This 
would not have been the case under a purely me- 
tallic system. This, f think, all will admit. 

And, further: Banks are managed by men in 
active commercial business in competition with 
those who borrow of the bank. Now, every 
gentleman on this floor knows, and will admit, 
that two steamboats cannot run between this place 
and Richmond without using every possible means 
to get passengers and freight from each other. 
Who would give control of the freight and passage 
to either of them? Not one man in my presence 
would agree to it, for two good substantial reasons: 
The first is, the one who had the power, would be 
somewhat more than human, if he did not break 
down the other; and the other, so soon as he rid 
himself of competition, would raise the price of 
freight and passage. ‘This would be natural enough 
all will agree. 

Now, [ would ask the committee if it is wise 
or just to build a system of credit that will neces- 


sarily place the credit, nay, fortunes, of those out | 


of the bank, directly under the coutrol of men in 
the same business, and in competition with them ? 
To say they would not use the power, would ar- 
gue a want of experience, common sense, or com- 
mon honesty; for all must believe it, say what 
they may. P 

And, sir, when the banks are called on for spe- 
cle—owing three times as much as they can pay, 
and the ery is, ‘* Pay up, pay up’—who do they 
call on first, L ask in all candor?) Does not every 
gentieman on this floor know that the small mer- 
chant, who has but few friends, will be compelled 
to pay, commencing always with the weakest and 
poorest?) The strongest, from their power and in- 
fluence, will get their notes renewed. 

Let us say, that the demand for specie is heavy, 
and threatens a suspension. The question comes 
up, Shall these merchants, who manage the bank, 
renew their notes, save themselves, let the bank 
suspend, and throw the loss on the people by the 
depreciation of their paper, or ruin themselves to 
sustain the bank? Which would they prefer? 
The choice is in their own hands. Say, sir, they 
do their duty, ruin themselves, and save the peo- 
ple; which, however, is not very probable, 

Now these men managing the banks, however 
disposed they may be to favor the debtors of the 
bank, do not have it in their power; for the mer- 
chants owe them, and they owe the people, who 
hold their notes. One of two things is inevitable— 
they have no alternative: they either have to break 
the merchants and save the bank, or save the mer- 
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| 
chants by a renewal of their paper, letting the | 
bank suspend, and throw the loss on the people. 

Now, sir, under our paper-credit system, even 
when managed by honest men, this will always be 
the result at every pressure in the money market. 
Our small merchants, who are struggling to make 
a comfortable living for their families, will always 
be sacrificed—the very men that should be pro- | 
tected. 

Let us see, Mr. Chairman, how different would 
be the result under a specie system. Say that real 
money was loaned out, and that there was a de- 
mand, either foreign or domestic, for money. The | 
bankers who loaned out the specie would renew 
the notes of the merchants, because, unlike our 
paper banks, they would owe nothing. Hence it 
is seen that specie banks can always save the mer- | 
chants, while our paper banks cannot. And this 
is the reason why there are more merchants ruined 
in the United States than in all the rest of the com- 
mercial worla, One system has the power to save, 
and it is its interest to do it, while the other is 
certain destruction. Were we consult the hap- 
piness and safety of those concerned, and the sta- | 
bility of commerce, all unprejudiced minds must 
admit the specie system is infinitely the best. 

1 will now examine the accommodation-endorse- | 
ment system, which is part and parcel of our paper 
system; and, in my opinion, no part of it has 
created more distress. Ask the banks why they 
ask endorsements, and they will tell you it is to 
make the paper safe. This is false, sir. Itisa 
blind to throw dust into the eyes of the public. It | 
is a device of these cunning speculators, who man- | 
age the banks, to borrow large amounts of money, 
so as to monopolize business. Let one of these 
speculators borrow (say) two hundred thousand 
dollars, and the complaint be made that he had 
borrowed too much for the safety of the bank, and 
ten times as much as in justice he should have had: 
he would show ten other names that were bound | 
for his paper, which would seem pretty fair, while 
in reality they would make it much worse, as each 
one of these ten, by endorsing for each other, got 
ten times as much as they should have had. And 
there is no telling, when one large house fails, | 
where it will end. A merchant not only jeopar- 
dizes his own business, but of all others connect- 
ed with him, by this deceptive thing, endorsement. | 
The people after all, sir, are the real endorsers, and | 
run all the risk, as they hold the notes of the bank. 
As to the safety of endorsement, as a system, it is 
all humbug It is a rotten chain, connecting hun- 
dreds together—break one link and all are gone. 
It is worse gambling, and the risk greater, than | 
the faro-table. 

Mr. Chairman, under a specie system, endorse- | 
ments would soon go out of use, as it would be 


would be lending out their own money, and would | 
not run any risk. They could always find out 
what a man owed himself; but it is impossible to | 
find out what he would owe for others, and for | 
their safety they would not encourage endorse- | 
ments. Itis a creature of our paper-credit system, | 
devised by artful men to cover their frauds. The | 
whole system is as unjust as itis unwise. It gives 
afew men the power of coining money, and of | 
borrowing from and lending to themselves, which | 
is wholly incompatible, as it leaves no check to | 
their avarice or ambition. 
It is unjust to others, as it breaks down all fair 
competion; not only allowing those in bank to coin | 


all the money they want to monopolize business; |! 
but gives them the control of the credit of those in || 


the same business, out of the bank. And above | 
all things, [ object to the power this system gives | 
these speculators, of putting the property and labor 
of the people up and down, as they please and 


| 

| 

| 

“he sv pleas 
when they please. 


1 object to this paper system as the main cause 
of our over-trading; giving speculators the power 
to buy as much as they please, and always at the 
people’s risk, as I shall endeavor to show. When 


these cunning, bad men, wish to speculate on the || 


country and break down all competition, they will || cease robbing our children, and adopt the principle 


gradually press their paper credit, and stimulate || of « pay as we go.”? Weshall then hear no more 


every avenue of trade, until, to those who are not | 
initiated into the mysteries of this system, the || 


country would seem to smile with cer peo- 
ple are persuaded to go into debt, 
rich, and live without work. 


uy themselves | 
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These speculators send their orders t 


a e : 
0 Europe 


for millions of goods, at four or six months’ credit, 


and the manufacturer will send them immediately 
with a positive knowledge that these notes will not 
be paid when due; for he well knows our seeming 
puosperty is all speculation—the bubble wil! soon 
ourst. 

He sends the goods, Mr. Chairman, at six 
months, but he does not give the credit, as it seems 
he does; it is our own people that do it—the peo- 
ple who hold the bank notes—they are the real se- 
curity for the speculators. As soon as the goods 
arrive, the notes given for them are discounted in 
bank; the manufacturer takes the bank notes and 
buys our pork, flour, and cotton, taking the sub- 
stance and leaving our people the bank notes— 
the shadow, to hold. The cr merchants, nor 
manufacturers, do not lose; but our people, who 
had no interest in the matter, do. 

And, as soon as the bubble begins to break, the 


cry will be, “* Pay up, pay up.’”? The small, un- 


friended merchants fall by hundreds, in despair 
and ruin, injuring all connected with them in busi- 
ness, and putting down the price of property and 
labor. 

I would ask, who is benefited by this? It might 
be said, and will be said, by those who have not 
examined the system, that all are injured. Not so, 
however. These men, coining the paper money, 
are benefited by it. They have swept off hun- 


| dreds of merchants, whose business falls into their 


hands. They buy up property and produce at low 
prices, and so soon as the country recovers a lit- 
tle, they throw out their rags again, raise prices, 
and sell; and our opponents will no doubt say, this 
is all right. 

Sir, these cunning, heartless money-changers, 


whenever they contract the circulation, to deceive 


the people, call public attention to the bank, through 
the papers ander their pay. The cry is, Will the 
bank sustain itself? The more the merchants fall, 
the more intensely will the public eye be riveted 
on them, to know whether they are to be robbed 
by a suspension. When the storm passes over, 
which these men have raised themselves, the peo- 
ple will breathe easier, and even compliment them 
for their good management in sustaining the bank; 
overlooking entirely the hundreds that are brought 
to beggary—the hundreds of laborers that are 
thrown out of employment, and the injury that 
every farmer has sustained in the low prices of 
his production. Our Whig opponents consider 
these things mere trifles. 

Our opponents complain that between the years 
1828 and 1840, some two or three hundred millions 
were imported more than were exported. 

It is true; it is a melancholy fact, sir, that we 


i | imported within the time specified, some two hun- 
safer without them. As for the lender, they || 


dred and fifty millions more than we exporited— 
fifty millions of which was in specie. That, I 
suppose, there will be no objection to. The balance 
was in goods and merchandise. We bought them 
on a credit, sir. We have consumed them—we 
have eaten, drank, and worn them out. And 
what should make every honest man’s cheek 
mantle with shame, is, that we had the unspeak- 
able meanness to draft on our children’s labor 


to pay for it, in the shape of State bonds. That I 


consider, Mr. Chairman, an unmitigated robbery, 
and under as flimsy pretexts as despotism ever as- 


| sumed to cover its blackest crimes. 


And I fervently hope, as our opponents have 
at last discovered that overtrading is an evil, that 
they will join us in applying the rightful remedy. 
I will not quarrel with them, sir, because they call 
themselves Whigs. Let them take what name 


| they please; but lend us your mighty aid to rid the 


country of this gambling system of credit. Let 


_us cease drafting on our children’s labor, that we 
may live in affluence, luxury, and licentiousness, 
‘and force want, demoralization, and slavery, on 


them. These great ends are worthy the greatest 
efforts of the statesman and philanthropist. 

Let us, one and all, lay the axe at the very 
root, and rid our country of our paper system, 


of overtrading; and shall achieve, sir, the double 
triumph of handing down to posterity an honest 
example, and leaving them freemen. 

And now, sir, what objection is offered to a 


specie currency? All objections, I believe, are 
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abandoned, save one; it is, there is not a suffi- 
ciency of gold and silver for a circulating medium. 
It is false, sir. If we had a purely metallic cur- 
rency, there would be the same amount of dollars, 
in the main, as if the currency was paper, with 
this difference, that when the paper currency is 
expanded you would have a greater circulation 
than you could possibly have in specie. But when 
it is contracted, as it necessarily must be, after an 
expansion, the circulation would be less; and this 
is one of the principal reasons why a specie cur- 
rency is best. It would be between the two ex- 
tremes of paper; escaping the evil of too much 
to-day and too little to-morrow. We should have 
what we all desire, stability. From the most re- 
liable estimates of the amount of paper-money and 
specie in the world, if paper was entirely excluded, 
there would not be a deficit of five per cent. 

If all our pageneneney was withdrawn from cir- 
culation, the effect, doubtless, would be to lower 
prices. That, sir, would be the very thing that 
would bring specie here. Nations would not bring 
their productions here for sale, for the best of rea- 


They would bring their gold and silver, for the 
reason that they could buy cheaper here than any- 
where else, and the money aan keep coming as 
long as prices continued lower. So soon as our 
prices should become equalized it would cease 
coming, and an exchange of productions take 
place. If we had too much specie here, we could 
not keep it. Prices would raise; other nations 
would sell their productions to us at high prices, 
but would not take ours, but take away the specie 
and buy in other countries where the prices were 
lower. You cannot have too much or too little— 
trade will regulate it. 

If we have paper money, it drives away gold 
and silver, in this way: say, sir, that we had 
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one hundred and fifty millions in specie, and that | 
was enough to fill the avenues of trade; say | 


there was no paper money, and these specu- | 
lators were to persuade us to establish banks, | 


to make money more plenty—the one hundred | 


and fifty millions of specie would be put into the 
banks. And say again they issued two hundred 
millions of paper money: prices would rise; other 


nations would sell to us to get high prices, but | 


would not buy of us, for the same reason. They 
would take the silver where they could buy cheap- 


er, until the paper currency should come down to 
where it 


yas before you issued the paper, (one | 


hundred and fifty millions.) But then you would | 


have much less gold and silver. Say again, that 
you destroy all the paper banks: prices would 
fall, and gold and silver would come in until it 
brought the prices up to an equality with those of 
other nations. 


This thing, Mr. Chairman, was fully exempli-— 


fied in the years 1841-"2-"3. Some years prior 
to that time, the people of the South and South- 
west took New Orleans depreciated bank notes, 
much of which were entirely worthless. ‘The peo- 
ple’s patience was worn out with this wholesale 
swindling, and they refused any longer to take 
these rags—demanded the gold and silver. Ship 
after ship brought it from all parts of the commer- 


cial world, until there was more gold and silver— | 


nay, double as much as ever was brought before; 
and the friends of a specie currency had the glo- 
rious satisfaction of seeing the predictions of the 
great western statesman realized. Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas, and the West, demanded gold 
and silver for their flour, pork, cotton, &c. A 
stream of gold and silver ascended the great Mis- 
sissippi in exchange for the farmer’s labor. To the 
delight of the friends of real money—to the sur- 
prise of those who were deluded into the belief that 
there was not gold and silver enough in the world 


to do the business—and to the horror, mortifica- | 


tion, and disgrace of the money-mongers, the De- 
mocracy of Louisiana, sir, threw the specie flag to 
the breeze; and the battle cry was, ‘* Real money vs. 


Paper money,” “ Pay itself vs. Promises to pay,”’ | 


“No Bank vs. Bank.’? The victory was won, | 
ere the battle had fairly commenced. Half of the | 


Whig party nobly acknowledged their error, joined | 


the Democracy, fastened a clause in the constitution 
of Louisiana prohibiting the charter or recharter of 
another bank in the State; and when the vote was 


| and their country. 


| one grain more or a grain less? 
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That, sir, was a glorious day for the Democracy, 
and not less glorious for the noble Whigs who 
joined us in the great work in defiance of party 
commands, but did their duty to their consciences 
y- Letme beg my friends to place 
this issue fairly before the people; trust to their 
honor and intelligence; and my word for it, if our 
opponents dare meet that issue, we will not leave 
them a corporal’s guard. 

I would ask, Mr. Chairman, why our Bentons, 
Calhouns, Clays, Websters—the first intellects 
of our country—devoted months to the discussion 
of the gold bill, and days in urging the propriety 
or impropriety of making five-dollar gold pieces 
Why this exact- 
ness? Does it not appear childish for grave Sena- 
tors, reputed our wisest men, to occupy so much 
time in settling with the minutest exactness the 
weight, quality, and value of this coin; and after 
having accomplished this great end, for us to al- 
low a set of levalized counterfeiters to undo their 


| work, by expansion or contraction of the currency, 


|| by making paper money, which they substitute 
sons—they could get better prices anywhere else. 


for specie, scarce or plenty at their pleasure. 

[ would ask our opponents to point out the 
difference between adulterating and clipping the 
coin, and altering its value by making paper 
money scarce or plenty. There is no difference 
that I can see. 

It is made, sir, a penal offence to clip the coin of 
a single grain or adulterate it with alloy. Your 
law says it is stealing, and whoever does it is sent 
to the penitentiary. I also say it is stealing, and 
the punishment just. But what justice is there, 
in sending one man to the penitentiary for alter- 
ing the value of a single coin, while you permit 
others to alter the value of the whole currency 
of the country, and legalize the wholesale plunder? 
You have one law for the people, making ita 
crime to swindle on a small scale, and punish se- 
verely ; and another law for the paper mongers, 
legalizing the same thing on a large scale. IT would 
ask if this is even-handed Republican justice? Our 
opponents say this is all fair and just. 

I would ask our opponeats, if a proposition 
were made to this House, by a gang of spec- 
ulators, to give them the making and regula- 
ting the measures, the bushels, and yardstick; 
urge they wanted a bushel with two bottoms, that 
when they wished to buy they could make a big 
bushel, and when they sold, they could make a 
small one; and particularly a yardstick of India 
rubber, that when they bought they could stretch 
it out and make a long yard, and when they sold 
they could let it draw up and make a short one: 
would our good Whig friends grant these specula- 
tors the power they sought? All, no doubt, will 
say no. And why not, Il ask? What reason can 
you give that would not equally apply to your 
paper mints? I] defy you to show the least differ- 
ence in principle between the two cases. One 
makes the yard or bushel long or short, large or 
small, as he buys or sells; the other puts prices 
up and down. 
Ine would be as wise and just as the other. 
2ither case it is open robbery. 

And, Mr. Chairman, why is it that the farmer 
and mechanic, to make their money, have to toil 
from morning till night at the plough and the work- 
sench for perhaps a dollar a day, while another 
class of men, not generally reputed the most hon- 
est or patriotic, have only to write their names on 
paper, and make thousands a day? Our opponents 
can see no injustice in this. One law for the me- 
chanic and farmer—to work for their money! This, 
sir, I consider just. Another law for the paper- 


In 


There is, in effect, no difference. | 
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nounce himas a bad man, a Jacobin, anarchist, &e. 
Ido net complain of this. When Washineton, 
Jetferson, and others, conceived the great idea of 
self-government, and struck for independence, they 
urged, as a reason, that the people would be hap- 
pier, more virtuous and free, under equal law than 
under a monarchical government. ‘They were de- 


' nounced as bad men, rebels, Jacobins, and anar- 


chists, by those who did not wish a change. 

It is also a law of morals, Mr. Chairman, that 
no man can make a promise that he knows he can- 
not redeem. If he does, he is justly stigmatized 
as a dishonest man. But for the especial benefit of 
our paper-mongers, they are absolved from the 
operation of this Christian law. It is repealed for 
their special benefit; and they are allowed by law 
to make three promises, with a positive knowledge 
that but one of the promises can be redeemed: and 
our Whig opponents wish to press it on us as a 
Christian and patriotic duty to assent to this abso- 
lution, nourish and cherish these manufactories of 
lies, and give these lies circulation, thereby lunpress- 
ing iton the minds of the rising generation, that 
the highest duty of the patriot and Christian is, to 
leralize falsehood and outlaw truth. 

And we are called, sir, with a sneer, the pro- 


| gressive Democracy; and who is a progressive 


Democrat? It is he who, in the days of the Refor- 
mation, struck for religious liberty, and whose bat- 


| tle-ery was, Change—change. It is he who, in the 


gamblers, to make money without work! This law | 


our opponents consider very equitable and Republi- 
can. 


people. 


I am willing to leave the decision to the | 


And again, why is it that the law forbids the | 


eople from charging only a certain amount of 
interest for real money? [It is called usury if 
they take more, and in some States it is punished 


with the loss of interest and principal. Another | 


law for the money-changers allows them to loan 


|| our count 


out one real dollar to half a dozen, and charge | 


interest to each one they loan their promises to. 
Our opponents cannot see the injustice of this. 
And, sir, if a progressive Democrat proposes to 


cast in the convention, of seventy-seven members, || make the laws more just and equal, to bear equal- 
i ly on all of our fellow-citizens, our opponents de- 


but fifteen voted in favor of banks. 


| change—no change. 


| is in land or other property? 


tors from detection and 
_ money credit system. 


days of the Revolution, struck for independence— 
having achieved it, his battle ery was, Equal rights. 
It is he who battles for humanity, to raise it toa 
higher civilization, a more perfect happiness, a 
more refined virtue, a larger liberty, and, to com- 
pass those ends, has daring enough to wage an un- 
sparing war on error and fraud, however consecra- 
ted it may be by time—armed alone with reason. 
And who is your Conservative? It is he who, in 
the days of the Reformation, would have built a 
gibbet for Luther, and his battle-ery would have 
been, No change—no change. It is he who,in the 
days of the Revolution, would have erected a eal- 
lows for Washington; his cry would have been, No 
It is he who, from pure self- 
ishness, forgets his obligations to humanity and 
his God; whose drivelling soul has no hieher aspi- 
rations than to keep things as they are; who is so 
wholly absorbed in self, that not a feeling is left to 
prompt him to alleviate the sufferings of his fellow- 
man. 

Now, I do not pretend to more honesty and 
morality than my neighbors; but as I belong 
to the progressive Democracy, I hope our op- 
ponents will not hold it an unpardonable sin if I 
rebel against their doctrine of absolution for the 
especial benefit of the money changers. If their 
doctrine be right, sir, let them carry it out, and give 
everybody a charter to manufacture lies, and give 
the world a carte blanche to serve the devil. 

A minister of the ee Mr. Chairman, opens 
the deliberations of this body daily by prayer, by 
the vote of the honorable members of this House. 
I cannot see the use of this, if this doctrine of 
absolution prevails. We cannot serve two mas- 
ters. We cannot fool our fellow-man by such 
flimsy pretences, much less our God. I do not 
think these prayers will do us much good; for 
if this doctrine prevails, we will be past praying 
for. 

And, why is it that these speculators’ notes 
should be received for taxes without individual 
responsibility, and the farmer’s and mechanic’s 
notes are refused with disdain, though secured to 
the extent of his property? Can our opponents 
show any good reason for this? 

And how comes it, that the capital of these 


| speculators is exempt from taxation, while the 


capital of all others is taxed, whether that capital 
No doubt, sir, those 
Whig gentlemen can find reasons satisfactory to 
their minds. 

I do not believe, that the wit of man could 
devise a system by which more unhappiness, im- 
morality, injustice, and fraud could be inflicted on 
, and so effectually secure the perpetra- 

sp speereee as our paper- 
t is marked from its ye 
inception, throughout its deceptive eareer, wit 
oppression, injustice, ruin, and immorality. And 
I believe, sir, if the politicians will be honest 
enough to put the issue, “‘ Bank, or no bank,’* 
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fairly to the people, the religious feeling of the | 
country will condemn the system. 

And we are charged with making war on 
the banks. If to have nothing to do with them, 
and let them alone, is making war, then I, for 
one, hope the war will never end. But, sir, it 
is the money changers making war on the Govern- 
ment, to force the Government, by public law, to | 
acknowledge that they are a superior class of cit- 
izens, and demand a chartered privilege to riot in 
wealth extorted from the labor of the people. Be- 
fore I take my seat, Mr. Chairman, let me again 
her my friends to place fearlessly and fairly the 
issue before the people, and trust to the honesty 
and intelligence of our countrymen. 


REGIMENT OF RIFLEMEN. 
SPEECH OF MR. McCLERNAND, 
OF ILLINOIS, 

In toe House or Representatives, 

Ipril 10, 1846. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, on the bill from the Sen- 
ate to provide for raising one Regiment of Mount- 
ed Riflemen, and to establish Military Posts on 
the route to Oregon, with the amendments— 


Mr. McCLERNAND rose and said, that the 
surprise which he had felt at the very strennous 
opposition made to the bill, was enhanced when he 
looked to the grounds upon which it had been in 
the main predicated. It wasa fact, in his jadgment, 
that the bill had been opposed more for imaginary 
thar substantial reasons. Gentlemen had assumed 
facts to exist, which did not exist; and had reason- 
ed from them to conclusions adverse to the meas- 
ure. Such had heen the case with the gentleman 
from Mississippi, [Mr. THompson.] That gentle- 
man had assumed, that if we raised the proposed 
regiment, it would become a part of the permanent 
military establishment. And why so? Because, 


as the gentleman says, we have never been able to 


reduce the army after increasing it. Now, sir, the 
gentleman's premises are altogether hy pothetical— 
indeed, they are contrary to the fact. The army 
is smaller now than the peace establishment of 
1808, 1812, 1815, 1821, or 1842. During the inter- 
val between the two first named periods, it amount- 
ed to 9,128 men; during the next, it amounted to 
11,596; in 1842 it amounted to 11,510; and since 
that time it has been reduced to 7,883; considerably 
less than it was in 1808, 


receipts from customs were $16,363,550; now our 
population is some 20,000,000, and the receipts 
from customs for the last fiseal year were $27,000,- 
000. Since 1808, the frontier of the Republic has 
been extended west, so as to embrace territory and 
States which contain the elements of a mighty em- 
pire. The population of the West is greater now 
than the whole population of the United States was 
in 1808. New and great interests have sprung into 
existence in that highly favored region; and it may 
be assumed as a fact, that the decrease of the mili- 


tary establishment is, relatively, much greater now | 


than it shows to be by a comparison of numbers. 
The cause of the opposition of the gentleman 
from Mississippi to a peeeenn increase of the 
army is the fear which he expresses, that the mil- 
itary might become dangerous to liberty. Mr. 
Mc. said he had heard much of the dancer of 
standing armies to free institutions. As a general 
roposition, there was much truth in it; but he 
fad long believed that much of the clamor which 
he had heard in this country about the dangers of 
standing armies was mere demagogism. Might 
not the outery which was raised against Mr. Van 
Buren, and his pours more efficiently to organ- 
ize the militia, be justly so described? Standing 
armies rarely, if ever, prove dangerous to a peo- 
ple until, by a gradual process of degeneration and 
corruption, they become ripened for military sub- 
jugation. He thanked God that there was no 


danger of a standing army in this country now, | 


and he hoped it would ever be so. The American 
people—the whole people—constitute the Amer- 
ican army, and so it was in all free States. Here 
the people were attached to peace for itself, as an 
agent to develop their individual and collective 
energies, and those of their happy and beloved in- 


At the last mentioned | 
date, our population was about 7,000,000, and the 


| would be the attempt of such a force to subjugate 
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stitutions; and the signal for the annihilation of | 
any organized force, which Congress might raise, 


the people, or overturn our institutions, 

There was a time in the history of the Roman 
empire, when long pre-existing corruptions and 
degradation had prepared the people to submit to 
a military yoke. The Pretorian band, depraved 
by a variety of causes, mounted the ramparts, and 
with a loud voice proclaimed the ‘Roman world | 
was for sale,’’ and actually sold it to an obscure 
but wealthy Senator for 6,250 drachms. But we 
have not arrived at that point in the descending 
seale of vice and ruin. Our flight is still upward, 
our course is still onward—full of hope and prom- 
ise to ourselves and to mankind. 

The gentleman from er however, says, 
that we have already passed a bill, which may in- 
crease the military establishment from 7,000 to 
about 12,000 men. He must be aware that the 
increase of which he speaks is a contingent one— 
to he made or not, at the discretion of the Presi- | 
dent. Now, if this be the case, (and it is,) the fact | 
nulilfies his argument, for if we raise this regiment, 
it will deduct as much from the contingent force 
provided for. In effect, this will be no increase of 
the army, additional to what provision has been 
made for, either positively or conditionally. 

It has been urged as a matter of economy, that 
officers should be taken from the army rather than || 
from civil life to command the regiment. But how 
stands the case? If you promote supernumerary 
lieutenants to the command, you must necessarily | 
increase their pay to correspond with their new 
grades. Or if you effect the object by a transfer || 
of officers, of course a number of vacancies will be 
created, which must be filled by promotions, attend- | 
ed with increased pay. In either case the saving | 
would only be the amount paid to the inferior 
officers before promotion. The increased expense | 
of such an arrangement would be the difference 
between the pay of these officers before and after | 
promotion, which would be wellnigh equal to the 
expense of taking the requisite number of officers 
from civil life. Perhaps the true course is, to mix 
the commission by selections from both civil and 


military life. This policy would unite experience 


with popular sympathy, and prevent jealousy and 
the prejudice of irritation and disappointment. 

It seems to be a singular inconsistency, that gen- 
tlemen should insist upon an amendment limiting | 
the duration of the regiment as the only means of | 
preventing it from becoming permanent, and at the 
same time insist upon putting it under the com- || 
mand of officers of the army. The latter provision 
would nullify the former. Is it not manifest, so 
far as the permanency of the regiment may be || 
controlled by official influence, that it is far more | 
likely to be rendered permanent through the influ- | 
ence of a class of men educated to military life and 
ambition, whose tenure of office is during good | 
behavior, or practically for life, than by a few | 
private citizens promoted to the command for a 
temporary purpose, and unwilling to hold it longer 
than the exigency continued ? 

Several gentlemen, and particularly the gentle- || 
man from New York, [Mr. Ratusun,] had ob- 
jected to the regiment as unnecessary, and had at- || 
tributed its agitation to the influence of office-seek- 
ers. Now, as to the authorship of the measure, | 
the gentleman was certainly mistaken. It had 
been recommended by the President, the Secretary || 


of War, and the two military committees of Con- || 
gress. And as to the objection of extraneous in- | 
fluence, it was unjust to ascribe it any more to |; 
on citizens than to professional military men. || 
Mr. McC, eaprecnies these influences, if they ex- 

isted, as much as any gentleman. But if it was 
the desire to prevent them, other means must be em- | 
ployed than the defeat of the bill. Gentlemen must || 
go to the army, and to the principles of its organi- 
zation. ‘They must go to the Military Academy, || 
and lay there the axe of reform deep and strong. | 
There are now ninety-five supernumerary officers, || 
and the number of cadets annually graduated at | 
West Point must add to the list.” As many of | 
this class had already been provided for in the staff || 
as propriety will permit. Indeed, it is said that the | 
staff of our army (only about seven thousand 
strong) is more expensive than the staff of Great || 


Britain, with an army of more than one hundred || 
thousand. ‘Then they must be otherwise provided 








for; hence here is an organized force annually in- 
| creasing, cut off from promotion, without com- 
/ mand, restless and ambitious—ever eager and 
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anxious to augment the army, as the only means 
of obtaining rank and influence. ‘This infiuence is 
certainly more formidable than any disconnected 
and unregulated efforts which private citizens could 
make for military position. The interest of one 


class is in favor of a large army, as affording op- 


portunities of promotion; the interest of the other 
is adverse to such a policy. These considerations 
strongly urged the importance of an efficient organ- 
ization of the militia. They weighed much with 
the framers of the Constitution in providing the 
power to arm and organize the militia as the eiij- 
cient bulwark of our national security and defence, 
and they should be given practical effect now. 
The Military Academy at West Point was vir- 
tually nothing more than a privileged corporation, a 
military monopoly, as objectionable for its exclusive- 
ness as a banking or any other corporation pro- 
hibiting the exercise of rights to the many for the 
benefit of the few. To limit the right of civil pro- 
motion to a favored few would be regarded not 
only a violation of the Constitution, but the over- 
throw of our Government; yet are not the principles 
of equality and justice equally violated by a practical 
limitation of military promotion to the few? 
Merit, not duration in office, should form the 
criterion of promotion: the reverse of the rule re- 
wards ‘‘diseretion’”’ with rank and affluence—valor, 
only with a glorious death. 
Another misapprehension of gentlemen, is, that 
the creation of this regiment looks towards hostility 
with Great Britain. ‘The President recommends it 
for no such purpose. Independent and irrespective 
of the insecurity of our relations with foreign na- 
tions, humanity and sound policy require it. Con- 


| gress and the country seem to be fatally uncon- 


scious of the fact, that we have a valuable and 


growing commerce upon the prairies of the Fa 


West, and the lives of American citizens there to 


protect, ageinst the treachery, piracy, and hostil- 


ity of numerous warlike bands of savages. These 


| interests are distinct from the interests and security 


of the immediate western frontiers. In 1833, per- 
haps, the first regiment of dragoons was raised; 
in 1836, the second. The first was commanded 
by General Dodge, now by Colonel Kearny; the 
second, by Colonel Twiggs. ‘They were designed, 
as far as he understood, to protect the frontiers, and 
to restrain the savages inhabiting the frontiers, 
from warring upon each other. At the time they 
were created, our frontier extended only from Lake 


Superior to the Sabine. Since then, it has been 
extended from the Sabine, several hundred miles, 


through roving and savage bands, to the Rio 
Grande. If these regiments were only sufficient 
for the service to which they were originally as- 


| signed, much less are they competent to that which 


demands the attention of the Government now, and 
still less, since the second regiment has been order- 


‘ed to join the army of occupation, under General 
Taylor, upon the confines of Mexico. 


The regiment now proposed is designed neither 


| for the exigency of a collision with England nor 


for the frontier service mentioned. It is specially 
designed to protect American emigration and the 
commerce of the prairies. The magnitude of these 
interests will appear from the subjoined extract of 


a publication which lately appeared in the Union” 


newspaper, and for the correctness of the state- 


| ments of which Mr. McC. vouched the authority 
of Mr. William Gilpin, a gentleman of honor, in- 


telligence, and veracity, and who had visited Ore- 
gon by the overland route, and was now a citizen 


_of Independence, Missouri. He says: 


“Four great trails radiate towards the west from Inde- 
pendence, Missouri. : ‘ 
«}. The Missouri river to the north, into the countries of 
the Crows, Blackteet, Grosventres, Blood Indians, Assini- 


‘| boins, and others—more than forty tribes—rich in furs, wild, 


warlike, and numerous. The trade of the Missouri river 
embraces 120,000 Indians. 

2. The Oregon trail, passing by the Great Platte to the 
South Pass. Along this are the Kanzas, Pawnees, Sioux, 
Sheyennes, Half-Breeds, Arapahoes,Arickarees, Shoshonies, 
Bannacks, and Yutas—35,000. ; 

“3. The Mexican trail and its fork to the Upper Arkan- 
sas. Upon this trail are the Osages, Pawnees Cumanches, 


| Kiowas, Arapahoes, Sheyennes, Apaches, Yutas—in all 


4. The Texas trail, passing for the most part through 


| the territories of the Choctaws, Cherokees, and other located 


Indians—45,000 in number. , 
“These Indians are all nomadic tribes of the great plains 
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subsisting on buffalo and other game—as elk, deer, antelope, 
grisly bear, beaver, otter, porcupine, &c.—and the natural 
roots, vegetables, and fruits of the country. The Yutas, 
Shoshonee, Bannack, Crow, and Blackfeet tribes, reside 
within the Rocky Mountains, but visit the plains to hunt, 
make war, and plunder. ; , 

« Animmense commerce is carried on with these tribes, 
and through the countries which they inhabit. 

«This commerce may be arranged as follows: 


«Jst. The trade in buffalo robes, buffalo calves, furs, pel- 


tries, horses, mules, buckskins, moccasins, curiosities, and 
uinkets, with the Indians. } 
«2d. The Mexican trade in specie, merchandise, gold 
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dust, robes, peltries, blankets, horses, inules, Mexican sad- | 


des, bridles, spurs, ke. ; 

3d. An immense emigration to Oregon and California, 
by one trail, and to Texas by another. The former periodi- 
eal with the seasons, the latter constant; both vigorous, 
well established, and annually augmenting in value and 
numbers. . 

« Under these separate heads, behold the value in money 
to the American people of this commerce, earried on by 
companies, partnerships, and individuals, 

“The supplies for the Indian trade are transported in 
steamboats up the Missouri, and in wagons to the base of 
the Rocky Mountains, along their whole range, from New 
Mexico to the British boundary line. 

‘The capital employed amounts to os « $1,250,000 
The vield, inthe aggregate, 120,000 buffalo robes, 

We DRBIE. Se Te ate Fikes SeN Tee con encesices 420,000 
Other items, calves, buckskins, peltries......... 36,000 

+ Added to these is the amount of the annuities paid to 
the Indians of the frontier, which returns into the border 
States, in exchange for merchandise and cattle. 

« One thousand Americans are engaged directly and indi- 
rectly in the prosecution of this trade. 


«The Mexican trade, passing across the Indian country 
dy a9 


penetrates as far as Mexico city, and Guymas, and Mazat- 
lan, upon the Pacific. No doubt upward of $2,000,000 of 
capital and 1,200 men are employed in this trade, which is 
about to receive a great impulse during the present season 
from the drawback given by the last Congress. 

«“ The trade returns annually, besides robes, furs, peltries, 
mules, and horses, $750,000 in Mexican silver coin and gold 
dust. The exports to Mexico are silks, woollen and cotton 
fabrics, shoes, cutlery, wagons, pleasure carriages, playing- 
cards, American horses, &e. 

« Other routes from Arkansas and Texas also share in this 
Mexican commerce, a portion of the returns of which come 
home by sea. 
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made to embark upon the great prairie ocean; 
waggons are repaired or purchased; mules and cat- 
tle procured; provisions laid in; rifles and ammu- 
nition aaa against exposure; a day and place 
for a grand council appointed, upon the edge of the 
Indian country, to which all repair as their equip- 
ments are completed. Here, in the general assem- 
bly of the males, a military organization is adopt- 
ed; everything necessary for the journey pre- 
scribed, and submitted to the inspection of com- 
mittees; and whoever or whatsoever is deficient is 
rejected. Officers are selected; the whole party 
distributed out; guards and duties assigned to each. 
Thus organized, the grand encampment is struck, 
guides are sent forward, and the party move for- 
ward. When the great plains are reached, the 
waggons and horsemen are arranged in two paral- 
lel lines, which form the order of movement, so 
that, upon any sign of danger from the Indian foe, 


they may, by a simple evolution, form a carrel, or | 


hollow square. ‘The waggons, linked together 
with chains, form a defensive breastwork, within 
which are secured the families and cattle in times 
of danger—withouf, tents, bivouaecs, and camp 
fires, encircle the whole; and still beyond, senti- 


nels are posted to give notice of approaching | 


danger. 
In the absence of these precautions, robberies 
and murders are frequently perpetrated—some- 


| times when they are observed. The wily savage 


proceeds as follows: after the whites are encamped, 


| the horses turned upon the prairies to feed upon 


the grass, under the watch of sentinels, and all 


' seems to be secure, he steals forth, in the dead of 
_night, dragging himself upon the ground, con- 
‘cealed by the grass, until he nears the horses. 


“ The emigration to Oregon passing into that territory by | 


the sources of the Platte and Arkansas rivers, has been— 
In 1842, 137 men, women, and children; in 1843, 875 


men, women, and children, and 1,300 head of cattle ; in 1844, | 


1,475 men, women, and children, and 3,000 head of cattle 
and sheep; in 1845, 3,000 men, Women, and children, and 
7,500 head of cattle and sheep. 

“These emigrating parties, together with smaller ones by 


sea, from the mountains, and from California, make the | 


American population of Oregon about 8,000; which, added 


to 1,250 British, gives the strength of the white population of | 


that territory. 


greater than that to Oregon, and # great traffic attends the 
passage of so many parties through the Indian countries.” 
The regiment proposed is intended to protect 
these interests and the human life involved in 
them. Its field of operations will include the wilds 
on both sides of the Rocky Mountains. To the 
east of these mountains, vast plains, for the most 
part open, extend from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Arctic seas, and from the border settlements of the 
States to the base of the same mountains. These 
plains are inhabited by 200,000 savages, skilled in 
horsemanship, expert in the use of the bow and 
arrow, and are formidable for their predatory hab- 
its, strategy, and ‘warlike spirit. They resort, 


When he has done this, he suddenly rises up, en- 
veloped in a bear or buffalo skin, and issues some 
quaint and startling sound. ‘The horses take fright 
—a stampedo ensues—the Indians waiting at a dis- 
tance throw themselves between the horses and the 
encampment—pursue the horses, with a horrible 
digsotlensy of sounds, until they are driven far 
hence, where means are taken to secure them. 
This point gained, the whites themselves become 
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aneasy prey. Notunfrequently they are stripped of | 
their clothes, robbed of their money, and are either | 


murdered or left to find their way as they best can 


|| through a wild and almost boundless country. 
“The emigration to Texas has been as yet many times | 


| Doctor White, Indian Agent, and his party, were 
robbed on his way last full, and a bill is now pend- | 


many tribes of them, from the distant regions of | 


New Mexico on the south, and the Larkatcowine 
on the north, to the intermediate valleys of the 


Platte and the Missouri periodically; there to hunt | 


buffalo, for the meat and the skins they afford; to 
trade, to rob, and to plunder. 

Over these plains, thus inhabited by fierce no- 
mnadic tribes, commerce and emigration are left to 
fight and force their way. For the want of ade- 
quate and merited protection, both have seriously 


suffered. More than 2,000 valuable lives, and an | 


immense amount of property, have been lost, in- 
dependent of the restraint imposed upon the in- 
crease of emigration and of commerce. 

When the border settlers are hard pressed by 
overpowering numbers of savages, they may re- 
ure upon the interior settlements, and there find 
safety and protection. But not so with the trading 
and emigrating parties of the prairies. When 
they have once penetrated these depths, they must 
press on, for it is worse to go back than forward. 
_ Without the aid of Government, the daring and 
ingenuity of American citizens have adopted a dis- 
cipline, which, to some extent, protects them 
against these dangers. It may not be uninterest- 


for the encouragement and protection o 
upon the high seas, and the lives of our citizens, | 


ing before Congress for his indemnification. 

o the west of’ the mountains, these parties are 
exposed to little less danger by the savages, and 
more from exhaustion of strength and provisions. 
The regiment would be of the greatest service in 
assisting and convoying them through the gorges 
of the numerous, mountains, and down the tribu- 
taries of the Columbia, and that river itself; also in 
building stations and resting places upon the ex- 
tended line of transit, and in transporting the mails. 
Such, sir, are some of the dangers and losses in- 
curred by the hardy pioneers, who go forth to 


conquer the wilderness—to extend the area of free- | 
dom—to connect the ends of the old world and the | 
new—the ends of the earth by the bands and hooks | 


of a new and infinite commerce. 
Shall, then, these brave men, and this infant yet 
valuable commerce, be left longer to struggle over 


our national domain, exposed to the aggressions 


and spoliations of hordes of savages, to whom 


plunder is a habit, and mercy and quarter un- | 


nown? Shall millions continue to mor sen out 


commerce 


and our commerce upon the prairies, be left the 
victims and spoil of savages ? 





CUMBERLAND ROAD. 
SPEECH OF MR. W. L. YANCEY, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In rue Hovse or Representatives. 


April 3, 1846. 





On the bill making ene for the comple- 


tion of the Cumberland Road. 
Mr. YANCEY said— 
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General Government with the States of Ohio, In- 
diana, illinois, and Missouri, and that good faith, 
therefore, demands its passage. T have examined, 
with all the care which the brief space allowed 
since | heard it advanced would admit, into this 
alleged contract, with a sincere disposition to see 
to it that **the good faith’”’ of the Government 
should sutfer no detriment; and have come to the 
conclusion, that if this is the only basis upon which 
the bill rests, it must fail. The good faith of this 
Government was certainly pledged to appropriate 
a certain proportion of the net proceeds of the pub- 
he lands lying within those States, sold by Con- 
gress, tolaying out and making public roads lead- 
ing to, and through them; but it was not, and is 
not now, pledged to an indefinite expenditure of 
the Federal treasure for the purpose of finally com- 
pleting such roads, if the proportion originally de- 
signed for them fell short of that ebject. 

The act of April 30, 1802, authorizing the people 
of Ohio to form a constituuon and State rovern- 
ment for admission into the Union, made this, 
among other propositions, to the convention, for its 
** free acceptance or rejection,’’ to wit: 

«That one-twentieth part of the net proceeds of 
the lands lying within said State, sold by Con 
gress, from and after the thirtieth day of June 
next, after deducting all expenses incident to the 
same, shall be applied to the laying out and ma- 
king public roads, leading from the navigable 
waters emptying into the Atlgntic, to the Ohio, 
to the said State, and through the same; such 
roads to be laid out under the authority of Con- 
gress, with the consent of the several States 
‘through which the read shall pass,’’ &e. 

The act of 19th April, 1816, to enable the people 
of Indiana Territory to form a constitution, &e , 
for admission into the Union, made a similar prop- 
osition, viz: 

“That five per cent. of the net proceeds of the 
‘lands, lying within the said Territory, and which 
‘shall be sold by Congress from and after the first 


‘ 
‘ 


- 


- 


“ 


- 


- 


- 


day of December next, after deducting all ex- 


‘ penses incident to the same, shall be reserved for 


| * making public roads and canals, of which three- 


‘fifths shall be applied to those objects within the 
‘said State, under the direction of the Legislature 
‘ thereof, and two-fifths to the making of a road or 
‘ roads leading to the said State, under the direction 
‘of Congress.”’ 

The act of 18th April, 1818, authorizing the peo- 
ple of the Illinois Territory to form a constitution, 
&c., with a view to admission into the Union asa 
State, has a similar provision. 

The act of 6th March, 1820, authorizing the peo 
ple of Missouri to do the same, has precisely a 
similar provision. 

In the above-recited acts, accepted by the con- 
ventions of the four States named, are found the 
clauses which, it is contended, contain this contract 
which binds Congress to continue the Cumberland 
road. If Congress has not already fulfilled those 
stipulations, the contract, I admit, 1s binding upon 
us at this moment. But I contend that every dol- 
lar, ay, and millions of dollars beyond the amount 
stipulated to be thus expended, has long since been 
‘* applied’’ by Congress ‘‘to the laying out and 
‘making public roads, leading from the navigable 
‘waters emptying into the Atlantic, to the Ohio, 
‘to the said State, and through the same” into In- 
diana, &c. 

By reference to document No. 350, of 2d session 
of 25th Congress, it will be found, that on the 3]st 
of December, 1837, there had accrued to the four 
States in question, for the purposes of building pub- 
lic roads, leading to and through the same, the suin 
of $972,278 20; while up to that period there had 
been appropriated to this purpose out of the Federal 
treasure the enormous sum of $6,318,739 82; show- 
that the Government had exceeded the sum 
called for by “ the contract” by $5,345,761 62. 

Gentlemen have said that the most of this sum 
has been expended in Virginia and the old States 
east of Ohio. Not so, sir. The length of the 
Cumberland road in the various States in which it 

asses is— : 

In Maryland. .....+s+++++eeeee+ 33 miles. 

Pennsylvania ..--+eeeeeeeeees RI “ 


ice i Wits i cscocbcecgihsepeell tee 
ing or unprofitable to notice it. An emigrating | Mr. Cuarrman: I desire to say a few words ON et ei tei shia 
a for example, rendezvous in the vicinity of | upon this bill. Its friends urge that it is framed | Ses Fein cis tiesseeaeee 

ndependence, Missouri. There preparations are | upon the basis of a contract entered into by the | TlinOis ...cccccccccccersesess WO 
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Not quite a fourth of the sum has been expended | 
east of the Ohio. 

What the exact amount of the proportion of the 
net proceeds of the sales of public lands in these 
States since 1837 is, I have not the documents at 
hand to show. As, however, it did not reach a 
million from 1802 to 1837, it is but a reasonable 
calculation to presurne that the amount which has 
accrued since does not re ach above half a million 
of dollars. Placing it at that, we will find that 
$4,665,761 have been gratuitously appropriated to 
the purposes indicated by the acts admitting those 
States into the Union. 

It is admitted, indeed, by the friends of this bill, 
that the specific amount pledged for the building 
of these public roads has been expended upon them 
by Congress, but that it has been unwisely and 
improperly expended—expended in a manner not 
best calculated to secure the end in view. It is 
contended that if a leas costly road had been 
planned and built, the specific fund set apart for it 
under the several acts quoted by me would have 
heen sufficient. My answer to this is, that the 
application of this fund was left to the discretion 
of Congress. It was ‘**to be laid out under the 
authority of Conrress,’’ 


of Coneress, ” 


and “* under the direction 
Power and discretion have to be 
reposed somewhere. ‘They were in this case re- 
posed in Congress; and no specific character of 
road havine been desicnated, Congress was left to 
the exercise of its judgment. In exercise of that 
judgement, the whole proportion of the net proceeds 
of the sale of these lands has been expended, and 
large sums not bargained or contracted for have 
heen gratuitously voted to those States—making 
the sum total applied to this road near seven mil- 
lions of dollars. 

But, gentlemen say, the contract was that Con- 
gress should make this road; and make it we must, 
or fail in our plighted faith! LT read the bond dif- 
ferently. I read that Congress promised to Ohio 
that ** one-twentieth’’ of the net proceeds of sales 
of land in the State should ‘* be applied to the lay- 
ing out and making public roads,” &e. In that I 
see buttwo stipulations—the reservations from sales 
of ** one-twentieth,”’ and the application of that sum 
to a specific purpose. I read that Congress did 
not undertake positively and without fail to make 
a public road leading to and through all these 
States; but lo apply five per cent. of the net pro- 
ceeds of sales of the lands within them to that 
purpose. If the sum failed of its object, there is 
no provision that Congress shall apply another 
** one-twentieth”’ to that purpose. On the contrary, 
Congress is specifically dented the power of apply- 
ing more than “ one twentieth” to thatobject. If I 
am correct, than there is no contract now binding 
upon the Government to appropriate any further 
sum to the completion of this read. This bill, 
then, must be supported, if supported at all, on 
other grounds, 

The constitutional point I shall not argue. Is it 
expedient, then, to grant the three million nine 
hundred and eighty-six thousand three hundred 
and twenty-two acres of land called for by the 
bill? ‘To render this large slice of public domain 
as palatable as possible to our throats, members 
advocating the bill promise if we will pass it, not 
to ask for another acre or dollar for the road. 

This savors of some qualms of conscience 
even in its friends. ‘They suspect that we cannot 
well gulp down so much land at a swallow; and, 
to quiet our startled judgment, say, ‘“‘well, we know 
it is a large slice, but swallow it, and we we will 
not trouble you again.’” But who is to guaranty 
this? The people may not keep these members 
here long, and their successors may not consider 
themselves as bound by such pledges. But if it is 
proper to vote for the bill, we do not need the 
pledge; if improper, it cannot influence us to vote 
for it. 

When the project of this Cumberland road was 
first conceived, it was needed as a great highway 
for the travel and produce of the fertile West to 
find an outlet upon the Atlantic board. The moun- 
tains intervened between the Ohio valley and the 


Atlantic coast. Steam, not then in such general | 


use as now, had not rendered the upper Ohio navi- | 


gable; railroads had not clamped, as now, with iron | 
bands the trembling earth; canals did not, as now, || 


intersect that great valley in every direction. The | 
rich produce of the soil found its way to market 
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over rough roads, upon the lumbering wagon; and | has gorged her with its treasure—freely lavished 
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the traveller, when jolted over them at the rate of | upon her its public domain. 


sixty miles a day, considered himself as doing a | 
good day’s work. 

How different now. The broad Ohio is navi- | 
cated by hundreds of floating palaces, propelled 


| 
against its current by fire-breathing engines. The | 
| 


mountains are pierced by railroads and canals. 


These means of cheap and rapid transportation are | 


| 
found all over the West. The General Govern- | 
iI 


ment has expended millions of dollars in improving 
the navigation of western streams, in rendering | 
valuable harbors upon the lake coast, and building 
them where nature has not even indicated the ex- 
istence of one: and has granted Jarge tracts of land 
for purposes of internal improvement! 

Why, sir, men are behind the times with this old- 
fashioned road, The spirit of the age is “onward.”’ 
Thirty miles an hour on land, and a thousand a 
minute on Professor Morse’s wires, are deemed but 
ordinary speed! On this road, my friend from In- 
diana [Mr. Owen] informs me that, during parts 
of the year, he has been able to make but two 
miles an hour on horseback! Besides, the work is | 
not needed, sir, by the Government. It has better | 
use for its funds. 

I regret to hear the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Fickiww}] complain that the new States were un- 


justly dealt with by Congress. I think the reverse. 


Congress has been liberal and kind to them. By | 
reference to report No. 206, 3d session, 27th Con- | 
gress, it will be found that the following grants of | 
land had been made to new States up to 1839: 
Acres, 
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To Wisconsin Territory ......... 1,000,75: 
To Iowa Territory .............. 196,746 
In addition to the above liberal—far too liberal— 
grants of the public domain to the new States, the 
distribution act granted five hundred thousand acres | 
more to many of them. 
Five per cent. of the net proceeds of all sales of 


_ public lands within their limits has also been grant- 


ed to them. 

The sixteenth section of every township in each | 
State has also been granted to them for purposes 
of education. 

For purposes of internal improvement, the fol- | 


lowing sums have also been granted to them since || 


1830, exclusive of the Cumberland road appropia- | 
tions, and those for the Ohio, Missouri, and Mis- | 
Sissippi rivers: 
In Florida. ...csecsccseseceseees $303,062 
ie Smisek. Sek Soak ee eee 1,600 
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These facts, sir, do not seem to indicate that 
Congress has held a restrictive and ungenerous 
course towards the new States. On the contrary, 
sir, they clearly indicate, that if, as I believe, the 
Constitution has not been violated, in order that it | 
might be liberal, it has at least been stretched to the 
very last tension which it is capable of bearing, in 
order to satisfy the hungry appetites of the new 
States, and particularly of the West. Why, sir, 
the State of Ohio alone has received, in the course | 
of the last fifteen years, as I have had occasion be- | 


For these reasons I am opposed to this bill, 
The road is not needed for national purposes; and 
if wanted for local purposes, | am not willing to 
tax my constituents to make it. 





OREGON QUESTION. 
SPEECH OF MR. CASS, 


OF MICHIGAN. 


In tHE SENATE, March 30, 1846. 


The Joint Resolution for giving the notice to ter- 
minate the convention between the United State: 
and Great Britain, relative to the Oregon terri- 
tory, being under consideration— 

Mr. CASS addressed the Senate as follows: 

Mr. Presipent: I do not rise at this late period 
to enter into any formal consideration of the prin- 
cipal topic involved in the proposition now pending 
before the Senate. I cannot flatter myself, that any 
such effort of mine would be successful, or would 
deserve tobe so. I have listened attentively to the 
progress of this discussion, and while I acknow!- 
edge my gratification at much I have heard, still 
sentiments have been advanced, and views pre- 
sented, in which I do not concur, and from which, 


| even at the hazard of trespassing upon the indul- 


gence of the Senate, 1 must express my dissent, 
and briefly the reasons of it. But, sir, I have not 
the remotest intention of touching the question of 
the title of Oregon. The tribute [ bring to that 
subject is the tribute of conviction, not of discus- 
sion; a concurrence in the views of others, not 
the presentation of my own. The whole matter 
has been placed in bold relief before the country 
and the world by men far more competent, than | 
am to do it justice, and justice they have done it. 
The distinguished Senator from South Carolina, 
who filled, a short time since, the office of Secreta- 
ry of State, has left the impress of his talents and 
intelligence upon his correspondence with the Brit- 
ish Minister, and he left to an able successor to 
finish well a task, which was well begun. And 
upon this floor, the Senator from New York in- 
structed us, while he gratified us, by a masterly 
vindication of the American title; and he was fol- 
lowed by his colleague, and by the Senator from 
[llinois, and by others, too, who have done honor 
to themselves, while doing good service to their 
country. 

Before, however, I proceed further in my re- 
marks, there is one subject, to which | will make 
a passing allusion. As to correcting the misrep- 
resentations of the day, whether these are volunta- 
ry or involuntary, he that seeks to do it, only pre- 
pares for himself an abundant harvest of disap- 
pointment, and, I may add, of vexation. — I seek 
no such impracticable object. In times like the 
present, when interests are threatened, passions 
excited, parties animated, and when momentous 
questions present themselves for solution, and the 
public mind is alive to the slightest sensation, we 
must expect, that those, upon whose action depends 
the welfare, if not the destiny, of the country, will 


be arraigned, and assailed, and condemned. | 


| frequently been reminded, during the progress ot 


presume we are all prepared for this. We have 
all lived long enough to know, that this is the tax, 
which our position pays to its elevation. We have 


this debate, of the responsibility, which men of ex- 


“treme opinions, as some of us have been called, 


must encounter, and have been summoned to meet 
it—to meet the consequences of the measures we 
invoke. ; 
During the course of a public life, now verging 
towards forty years, | have been placed in many a 
condition of responsibility; and often, too, where 
I had few to aid me, and none to consult. I have 


| found — able to march up to my duty, and no 


responsibility, in cities or in forests, has been cast 
upon me, which I have not readily met. | 
As it is with me, so it is, I doubt not, with my 


fore this to observe, and as the above table will || political friends, who regard this whole matter as I 


show, within two hundred thousand dollars of the | 


amount received by the whole country south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line. Fi 


| 


| 


do, and who are ready to follow it to its final issue, 
whatever or wherever that may be. I submit to 


| honorable Senators on the other side of the Cham- 


Sir, the West has no right to seep. Con- || ber, whether these adjurations are in good taste; 


ress has been over liberal to her. It 


1a8 not only || whether it is not fair to presume, that we have look- 


fulfilled its bond with her to the very letter, but it ' ed around us, examined what in our judgment we 
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ought to do, and then determined to do it, come 
what may? This great controversy with England 
cannot be adjusted without a deep and solemn re- 
sponsibility being cast upon all of us. If there is 
a responsibility in going forward, there is a respon- 
sibility in standing still. Peace has it dangers as 
well as war. They are not indeed of the same 
kind, but they — be more lasting, more dishon- 
orable, and more destructive of the best interests of 
the country; because destructive of those hopes and 
sentiments, which elevate the moral above the ma- 
terial world. Let us, then, leave to each member 
of this body the course that duty points out to 
him, together with the responsibility he must meet, 
whether arraigned at the tribunal of his conscience, 
his constituents, or his country. 

I observe, that as well myself, as other Senators, 
upon this side of the Senate have been accused of 
dealing in rant and abuse—that I believe is the term— 
in the remarks we have submitted, from time to 
time, upon the subject, as it came up incidentally 
or directly for consideration. This rant and abuse, 
of course, had reference to remarks upon the con- 
duct and pretensions of England. 

i should not have adverted to this topic, had it 
not been that the honorable Senator from North 
Carolina, [Mr. Haywoop,] not now in his place, 
has given color to the charge, by the expression 
of his ** mortification in being obliged to concede 
‘to the debates in the British Parliament a decided 
‘superiority over ourselves in their dignity and 
‘ moderation.” 

He expressed the hope that “‘ we might get the 
‘news by the next packet of an outrageous debate 
‘in the British Parliament.’’ ‘*At least sufficient 
‘to put them even with us on that score.” 

Now, Mr. President, it is not necessary to wait 
for the next packet for specimens of the courtesies 
of British parliamentary eloquence. 

I hold one in my hands, which has been here 
some time, and which, from the circumstances, 
and from the station of the speaker, I at least may 
be permitted to refer to, when I find myself, among 
others, charged with participating in an outrageous 
debate, and when patriotism would seem to de- 

mand an unbecoming exhibition in the British 
Parliament, in order to restore, not our dignity, but 
our self-complacency. 

Now, sir, | am a firm believer in the courtesies 
of life, public and private; and I desire never to 
depart from them.’ In all I have said, | have not 
uttered a word, which ought to give offence, even 
to political fastidiousness. [ have spoken, to be 
sure, plainly, as became a man dealing in great 
truths, involving the character and interests of his 
country, but becomingly. I have not, indeed, 
culled ambition moderation; nor cupidity, philan- 
thropy; nor arrogance, humility. Lat him do so, 
who believes them such. But I have heard the 
desire of the West, that the sacred rights of their 
country should be enforced and defended, called 
western avidity, in the Senate of the United States ! 
lhave not even imitated Lord John Russell, and 
talked of blustering: Still less have I imitated a 
greater than Lord John Russell in talents, and 
one higher in station, though far lower in those 
qualities, that conciliate respect and esteem, and 
preserve them. 

He who seeks to know the appetite of the Brit- 
ish public for abuse, and how greedily it is catered 
for, has but to consult the daily columns of the 
British journals; but let him,-who has persuaded 
himself that all is decorum in the British Parlia- 
ment, and that these legislative halls are but bear- 
gardens compared with it, turn to the speeches 
sometimes delivered there. Let him turn to a 
speech delivered by the second man in the realm, 
by the late Lord Chancellor of England, the Ther- 
sites indeed of his day and country, but with high 
intellectual powers, and a vast stock of informa- 
tion, and who no doubt understands the taste of 
his countrymen, and knows how te gratify it. 

I have no pleasure in these exhibitions, which 
lessen the dignity of human nature; but we must 
look to the dark as well as to the bright side of 
life, if we desire to bring our opinions to the stand- 
ard of experience. In a debate in the British 
House of Lords, on the 7th of April, 1843, I had 
the honor to be the subject of the vituperation of 
Lord Brougham ; and an honor I shall esteem 
it, under the circumstances, as long as the honors 
of this world have any interest for me. I shall 
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make no other allusion to the matter but what is 
necessary to the object 1 have in view, to exhibit 
the style of debate there, so much lauded here, 
and held up to our countrymen as the beau ideal of 
all that is courteous and dignified in political life. 
“There was one man,” said the ex-chancellor, 
‘who was the very impersonation of mob-hostil- 
‘ity to England. He wished to name him, that the 
‘name might be clear as the guilt was undivided. 
‘He meant General Cass, whose breach of duty 
‘to his own Government was so discreditable, and 
‘even more flagrant than his breach of duty to hu- 
‘manity as a man, and as the free descendent of free 
‘English parents, and whose conduct in all those 
‘particulars it was impossible to pass over or pal- 
‘liate. This person, who had been sent to maintain 
‘ peace, and to reside at Paris for that purpose, after 
‘pacific relations had been established between 
‘France and America, did his best to break it, 
‘whether by the circulation of statements upon the 
* question of international law, of which he had no 
‘more conception than of the languages that were 
‘ spoken in the moon, [loud laughter,’’] (this sar- 
casm provoked their grave lordships to merri- 
ment,) ‘* or by any other arguments of reason, for 
‘which he had no more capacity, than he had for 
‘ understanding legal pointsand differences.”’ “For 
‘that purpose he was not above pandering to the 
* worst mob feeling of the United States’’—** a law- 
‘less set of rabble politicians of inferior caste and 
‘ station’’—*‘ a grovelling, groundling set of politi- 
‘ cians’’—** a set of mere rabble, as contradistinguish- 
_ Sed from persons of property, or respectability, and of 
| § information’’—** groundlings in station,”’ &c. 

And I am thus characterized by this modest and 
moderate English lord, beeause | did what little was 
in my power to defeat one of the most flagitious 
attempts of modern times to establish a dominion 
/ over the seas, and which, under the pretext of 
abolishing the slave trade, and by virtue of a quin- 
tuple treaty, would have placed the flag, and ships, 
| and seamen of our country, at the disposal of Eng- 
| land. 

Lord Brougham did not always talk thus—not 
when one of his friends applied to me in Paris to 

| remove certain unfavorable impressions made in a 
high quarter by one of those imprudent and impul- 
sive remarks, which seem to belong to his moral 
habits. The effort was successful. And now 
my account of good for evil with Lord Brougham 
is balanced. 

It is an irksome task to cull expressions like 

these, and repeat them here. | hold them up not 

| as a warning—that is not needed—but to repel the 
intimation, that.we ought to study the courtesies 
of our position in the British Parliament. 

When I came here, sir, I felt it due to myself to 
| arraign no one’s motives, but to yield the same 
credit for integrity of action to others, which I 
claimed for myself. The respect | owed to those 
who sent me here, and to those to whom I was 
sent, equally dictated this course. If some of us, 
as has been intimated, are small men, who have 
attained high places, if we have no other claim to 
this false distinction, | hope we shall at least es- 
tablish that claim, which belongs to decorum of 
| language and conduct, to life and conversation. 
| We all occupy positions here high enough, and 

useful haduak: if usefully filled, to satisfy the 
measure of any man’s ambition. It ought to be 
our pride and our effort to identify ourselves with 
| this representative body of the sovereignties of the 
States. With this great depository of so much of 
the power of the American people in the three 
great departments of their Government, executive, 
| legislative, and judicial—to establish an esprit du 
corps, which, while it shall leave us tree to fulfil 
our duties, whether to our country or to our’party, 
| shal] yet unite us in a determination to discard 
| everything, which can diminish the influence, or 
lessen the dignity, of the Senate of the United 
| States. While I have the honor of a seat here, I 
| will do nothing to counteract these views. I will 
bandy words of reproach with no one. And the 
same measure of courtesy I am prepared to mete 
| to others, I trust will be meted by others to me. 
| At any rate, if they are not, I will have no conten- 
| tion in this chamber. 

I have regretted many expressions which have 

| been heard during the progress of this discussion. 


| Faction, demagogues, ultra patriots, ambitious leaders, | 


| inflammatory appeals, invective, little men seeking to 
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be great ones, and other terms and epithets, not pleas- 
ant to hear, and still less pleasant to repeat. rate. 
sir, nothing is easier than a bitter retort; and he 
who impugns the motives of others, cannot com- 
plain, if he is accused of measuring them by his 
own standard, and seeking, in his own breast, their 
rule of action. If one portion of the Senate is ac- 
cused of being ultra on the side of their country’s 
pretensions, how easy to retort the charge by accu- 
sing the accusers of being ultra on the other? But 
what is caimed by this war of words? Nothing. 
On the contrary, we lower our dignity as Senators, 
and our characters as men. For myself, bre pudi- 
ate itall. [Twill have no part nor lot init. LT ques- 
tion the motives of no honorable Senutor. be- 
heve we have all one common object—the honor 
and interest of our country. We differ as to the 
best means of action, and that difference is one of 
the tributes due to human fallibility. But there is 
no exclusive patriotism, on one side or other of this 
bedy; and I hope there will be no exclusive claim 
to it. 

Some days since, in an incidental discussion, 
which sprung up, | remarked that | eould not per- 
ceive why the parallel of 49° was assumed as the 
boundary of our claim. Why any man planted his 
foot on that suppositious line upon the face of the 
vlobe, and erecting a barrier there, said all to the 
north belongs to Eneland, and all to the south to 
the United States. My remark was merely the ex 
pression of my views, without touching the reasons 
on which they were founded. The honorable Sen- 
ators from Maine, and Maryland, and Georgia, 


| have since called in question the accuracy of this 


opinion, and have entered somewhat at length into 
the considerations, which prove that line the true 
line of demarcation between the two countries. 
And the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Hav- 
woop] lays much stress upon this matter, making 
itin fact the foundation of a large portion of his 
argument. That parallel is, in his view, the wall 
of separation between our questionable and our un- 
questionable claims. ‘To the south he would not 
yieid; to the north he would, though he thinks 
that even there our title is the best. There is an 
erroneous impression upon this subject somewhere, 
either with the ultra, or (if 1 may coin a word) the 
un-ultra advocates of Oregon; and as this line 
seems to be a boundary, beyond which we may 
look, indeed, and wish, but must not go, it is worth 


| while to examine summarily what are its real pre- 


tensions to the character thus assumed for it, of 
being the line of contact and of separation between 
two great nations. 

There is no need of discussing the right of eciv- 
ilized nations to appropriate to themselves coun- 
tries, newly discovered and inhabited by barbarous 
tribes. The principle and the practice have been 
sanctioned by centuries of experience. What con 
stitutes this right of appropriation, so as to exclude 
other nations from its exercise ina given case, isa 
question, which has been differently settled in dif- 
ferent ages of the world. At one time it was the 
Pope’s bull which conferred the title; at another it 
was discovery only; then settlement under some 
circumstances, and under others discovery; and 
then settlement and discovery combined. There 
has been neither a uniform rule, nor a uniform 
practice. But under any circumstances, it is not 
easy to see why a certain parallel of latitude is de- 
clared to be the boundary of our claim. If the val- 
ley of a river were assumed, a principle might be 
also assumed, which would shut us up in it. ‘This 
would be a natural and a tangible boundary. How, 
indeed, England could look to her own practice and 
acquisitions, and say to us, you are stopped by 
this hill, or by that valley, or by that river, | know 
not. England, whose Sanalah charters extended 
from the Atlantic to the South sea, as the Pacific 
ocean was then called, and who actually ejected the 
French from the country between the mountains 
and the Mississippi, where they had first estab- 
lished themselves, upon the very ground that their 
own rights of discovery, as shown by these chart- 
ers, ran indefinitely west; and who now holds the 
continent of Australia—a region larger than Eu- 
ro by virtue of the right of discovery; or, in 
other words, because Captain Cook sailed along 
a portion of its coast, and occasionally hoisted a 

pole, or buried a bottle. I am well aware there 
must be limits to this conventional title, by which 
| new countries are claimed; nor will it be always 
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easy to assign them in fact, as they cannot be 
assigned in principle. We claim the Oregon ter- 
ritory. ‘The grounds of this claim are before the 
world. The country it covers extends from Cal- 
ifornia to the Russian possessions, and from the 
Rocky mountains to the Pacific ocean,—a homoge- 
neous country, unclaimed by England, when our 
title commenced, similar in its character, its pro- 
ductions, its climate, its interests, and its wants, in 
all that constitutes natural identity, and by these 
elements of union, calculated forever to be united 
together,—no more to be divided by the paral- 
lel of 49°, than by the parallel of 43°, nor by 
any of the geographical circles marked upon art- 
ficial globes. No more to be so divided, than any of 
the possessions of England, scattered over the 
world. In thus claiming the whole of this unap- 
propriated country, unappropriated when our utle 
attached to it, the valley of the Columbia, the val- 
ley of Frazer's river, and all the other hills and 
valleys which diversify its surface, we but follow 
the example set us by the nations of the ether 
hemisphere, and hold on to the possession of a 
country, which is one, and ought to be indivisible. 

It is contended that this parallel of 49° is the 
northern boundary of our just claim, because for 
many years it was assumed as such by our Gov- 
ernment, and that we are bound by its early course 
in this controversy; that the treaty of Utrecht, 
m 1713, between France and England, provided 
for the appointment of commissioners, to establish 
a line of division between their respective colonies 
uyvon the continent of North America, and that this 
parallel of 49° was thus established. ‘The honor- 
able Senator from Georgia, in his remarks a few 
days since, if he did not abandon this pretension, 
still abandoned all reference to it, in the support of 
his position, He contended, that the parallel of 
49° was our boundary, but for other reasons. In 
the view | am now Sie sir, my principal object, 
as will be seen, is to show, that we are at full lib- 
erty to assert our claim to the country north of 49°, 
unembarrassed by the early action of our own Gov- 
ernment, by showing that the Government was led 
into error respecting its rights by an historical state- 
ment, probably inaccurate in itself, certainly inac- 
curate, if applied to Oregon, but then supposed to 
be true in both respects. Now, what was this 
error? It was the assertion | have just mentioned, 
that agreeably to the treaty of Utrecht, the parallel 
of 49° was established as a boundary, and having 
been continued west, had become the northern limit 
of Oregon—at least of our Oregon, Upon this 
ground, and upon this ground alone, rested the 
actions and the pretensions of our Government in 
this matter. So far, then, as any question of na- 
tional faith or justice is involved in this subject, we 
must test the proceedings of the Government by its 
own views, not by other considerations presented 
here at this day. 
States gave to that of Great Britain their claim, 
and their reasons for it. ‘That claim first stopped 
at 49°, while the treaty of Utrecht was supposed 
to affect it, as part of Louisiana, and before we had 
acquired another utle by the acquisition of Florida. 
Since then, it has been ascertained that that treaty 
never extended to Oregon; and we have strength- 
ened and perfected our claim by another purchase. 
It is for these reasons, that I confine myself to what 
has passed between the two Governments, with a 
view to ascertain our present obligations, and omit 
the considerations presented by the honorable Sen- 
ator from Georgia. I will barely remark, however, 
that in the far most important fact to which he re- 


- fers, as affecting the extent of our claim—to wit: 


the latitude of the source of the Columbia river— 
he is under a misapprehension. He put it at 49°, 
But it is far north of that, Lt is navigable by ca- 
noes to the Three Forks, about the lautude of 52° 
How tar beyond that is its head spring, I know not. 

Mr. Greenhow, in his work ou Oregon—a work 
marked with talent, industry, and caution—has 
explained how this misapprehension respecting the 
parallel of 49° originated. He has brought for- 
ward proots, both positive and negative, to show 
that no such line was established by the treaty of 
Utrecht, nor by commissaries, named to carry its 
provisions into effect. 1 shall not go over the sub- 
ject, but beg leave to refer the gentlemen, who 
maintain the contrary opinion, to the investiga- 


The Government of the United | 


uons they will find in that work, The assertion, | 


however, has been so peremptorily made, and the 


_ror respecting this assumed line of parallel of 49°, 


|of 49° as the 


_ other a practical one, whether such a line was ex- 


/ common 
| union between those high tribunals, as many know, 


_ lomatic. 


_ a fact like this, supposed to have a most important 
bearing upon the rights of the parties, when the | 
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, conclusions drawn from it, if true, and if the line | 


extended to Oregon, would discredit so large a | 


erations, which seem to me to demonstrate the er- 


at any rate in its extension to Oregon. 
It will be perceived, sir, that there are two 

questions involved in this matter: one a purely | 

historical question, whether commissaries acting 

under the wonty of Utrecht, established the parallel 
soundary between the French and 

English possessions upon this conunent; and the 


tended west to the Pacific ocean. 

As to the first, sir, I refer honorable Senators to 
Mr. Greenhow’s work, and to the authorities he | 
quotes. Ido not presume to speak authoritatively | 
upon the question, but I do not hesitate to express 
my opinion that Mr. Greenhow has made out a 
strong case; and my own impression is, that such 
a line was not actually and officially established. | 
Sull, sir, 1 do not say that itis a point, upon which 
there may not be differences of opinion; nor that, 
however it may be ultimately determined, the so- 
lution of the matter will discredit the judgment of 
any one. This, however, has relation to the line 
terminating with the Hudson Bay possessions; 
and, as [ have observed, the fact is a mere ques- 
tion of history, without the least bearing upon our 
controversy with England. 

I have, however, one preliminary remark to make 
in this connexion, and it is this: let him who as- 
serts that our claim west of the Rocky mountains 
is bounded by the parallel of 49°, prove it. The 
burden is upon him, notupon us. If commissaries 
under the treaty of Utrecht established it, produce | 
their award. Proof of it, if it exists, is to be found 
in London or Paris. Such an act was not done | 
without leaving the most authentic evidence be- 
hind it. Produce it. When was the award made? 
What were its terms? What were its circumstan- 
ces? Why, asuit between man and man for an 
inch of ead, would not be decided by such evidence 
as this, especially discredited as it 1s, in any court | 
of the United States. The party claiming under it 
would be told, There is better evidence in your power. 
Seek it in London or Paris, and bring forward the cer- | 
tified copy of the proceedings of the commissioners. | 
This is equally the dictate of common sense and of 

ag and there is not always the same 


to their cost. Let no man, therefore, assume this 


line asa barrier to his country’s claim without | 


proving it. : ; . 

This line is first historically made known in the | 
negotiations between our Government and that of | 
England by Mr. Madison, ina despatch to Mr. | 
Monroe in 1804. 
torical notice he had somewhere found, stating that 
commissioners under the treaty of Utrecht had es- 
tablished the line of 49° as the boundary of the 
British and French possessions, thus fixing that par- 
allel as the northern boundary of Louisiana. I | 
have examined this despatch, and I find that he | 


| portion of our title to that country, that I may be |) 
_ pardoned for briefly alluding to one or two consid- 
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tions. The assumption was originally an errone- 
ous one—certainly so, so far as respects Oregon- 
but while it was believed to be true, the conse. 


|, quences were rightfully and honestly carried oy: 
| by our Government, and the line was claimed as 


-aboundary. But our Government is now better 


informed, as the British Government, no doubt, al. 


ways were, and thence their silence upon the sub- 


ject; and the titles of both parties are investigated 

without reference to this historical error, or to the 

position in which it temporarily placed them. 
The treaty of Utrecht never refers to the parallel 


_ of 49°, and the boundaries it proposed to establis}; 
_ were those between the French and English colo. 


| the world. 
/ it, nor claimed a foot of it. 


nies, including the Hudson Bay Company in Can- 
ada. ‘The charter of the Hudson Bay Company 
granted to the proprietors all the “ lands, coun- 
tries, and territories,’’ upon the waters discharging 
themselves into Hudson’s Bay. At the date of the 
treaty of Utrecht, which was in 1713, Great Brit- 
ain claimed nothing west of those * lands, coun- 
tries, and territories,’’ and of course there was no- 
thing to divide between her and France west of 
that line. 

Again, in 1713, the northwestern coast was al- 
most a terra incognita—a blank upon the map of 
England then neither knew a foot of 
By adverting to the 
letter of Messrs. Gallatin and Rush, communi- 
cating an account of their interview with Messrs. 
Goulburn and Rebinson, British commissioners, 
dated October 20th, 1818, and to the letter of Mr. 
Pakenham to Mr. Calhoun, dated September 
12th, 1844, it will be seen that the commencement 
of the British claim is effectively limited to the 
discoveries of Captain Cook in 1778. How, then, 
could a boundary have been established fifty years 
before, in a region where no Englishman had ever 
penetrated, and to which England had never as- 
serted a pretension? And yet the assumption, that 
the parallel of 49 degrees was established by the 


treaty of Utrecht, as a line between France and 


England, in those unknown regions, necessarily 
involves these inconsistent conclusions. But be- 
sides, if England, as a party to the treaty of 


| Utrecht, established this line running to the west- 


| siders herself no 


ern ocean as the northern boundary of Louisiana, 
what possible claim has she now south of that line? 
The very fact of her existing pretensions, how- 
ever unfounded these may be; shows that she con- 
arty to such a line of division. 
It shows, in fact, that no line was run; for if it had 


| been, the evidence of it would be in the English 
, archives, and, in truth, would be known to the 


world without contradiction. The establishment 


of a boundary between two great nations is no 


Mr. Madison alludes to an his- |, 
| which we claim it. 


speaks doubtfully respecting the authenticity of | 


this notice; and desires Mr. Monroe, before he | 
made it the basis of a proposition, to ascertain if | 
the facts were truly stated, as the means of doing | 
so were not to be found in thiscountry. Mr. Mon- 

roe, however, could have made no investigation; or | 
if he did so, it must have been unsatisfactory, for | 
he transmits the proposition substantially in the 
words of the historian Douglas, from whom, prob- | 
ably, Mr. Madison acquired this notice, without 
reference to any authority, either historical or dip- | 


1 cannot find, that the British Government ever 


took the slightest notice of the assertion respecting | 
this incident, growing out of the treaty of Utrecht, 
though it has been referred to more 


an once by 


hidden fact; and we may now safely assume, that 
the parallel of 49° never divided the Oregon terri- 
tory, and establishes no barrier to the rights by 
The assertion was originally 
a mere dictum, now shown to be unfounded. 

The Senator from Maine has adverted likewise 


|, to the treaty of 1763, as furnishing additional tes- 


timony in favor of this line. That treaty merely 
provides, that the confines between the British and 

‘rench dominions shall be fixed irrevocably by a line 
drawn along the middle of the river Mississippi, from 
its source, §c. This is the whole provision that 
bears upon this subject. I do not stop to analyze 
it. That cannot be necessary. It is obvious that 


| this arrangement merely established the Mississipp! 
_river as a boundary between the two countries, 


| der the treaty of 


our diplomatic agents, in their communications to | 


the British authorities since that period. 
But in late years, it has disappeared from the | 
correspondence, and neither party has adverted to 


it, nor relied upon it. It is strange, indeed, that in | 


this body we should now assume the existence of 


leaving their other claims precisely as they for- 
merly existed. And this, too, was fifteen years 


|| before the voyage of Captain Cook, the com- 


mencement of the British title on the northwest 


coast. Briefly, sir, there are six reasons, which 


prove that this parallel was never established un- 
Durecht, so far at least as regards 

Oregon. ' 

1. It is not shown that any line was established 
on the parallel of 49 to the Pacific ocean. 

If the fact be so, the proper evidence is at Paris 
or London, and should be produced. 

2. The country on the northwestern coast was 
then unknown, and I believe unclaimed; or, at any 
rate, no circumstances had arisen to call in quesuon 


| any claim to it. 


3. The British negotiators in 1826, and their Min- 


able men to whose custody the maintenance of |, ister here in 1844, fixed, in effect, upon the voyage 
these rights has been recently committed, have to- |, of Captain Cook in 1778 as the commencement of 
’ tally abandoned it in their arguments and illustra- '' the British title in what is now called Oregon. 
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4. The treaty of Utrecht provides for the estab- 
lishment of a line between the French and English 
colonies, including the Hudson Bay Company. 
The British held nothing west of that company’s 
sossessions, which, by the charter, includes only 
the * lands, countries, and territories,”’ on the wa- 
ters running into Hudson’s Bay. 

5. If England established the line to the Pacific 
ocean, she can have no claim south of it; and this 
kind of argumentum ad hominem becomes con- 
clusive. And, let me add, that I owe this argu- 
ment to my friend from Missouri, (Mr. ns 
to whose remarks upon Oregon the Senate listene 
with profit and pleasure some days since. — 

6. How could France and England claim the 
country to the Pacific, so as to divide it between 
them in 1730, when, as late as 1790, the British 
Government, by the Nootka convention, expressly 
recognised the Spanish title to that country, and 
claimed only the use of it for its own subjects, in 
common with those of Spain? 

| now ask, sir, what right has any American 
statesman, or what right has any British states- 
man, to contend that our claim, whatever it may 
be, is not just as good north of this line as it is 
south of it?) When this question is answered to 
my satisfaction, I, for one, will consent to stop 
there. But until then, 1 am among those, who 
mean to march, if we can, to the Russian boun- 
dary. 

Now, Mr. President, it is the very ground as- 
sumed by the Senator from North Carolina, and 
by other Senators, respecting this parallel of 49°, 
together with the course of this discussion, which 
furnishes me with the most powerful argument 
against the reference of this controversy to arbi- 
tration. 

I have shown, I[ trust, that there is no such line 
of demarcation, established under the treaty of 
Utrecht, extending to the Oregon territory, and 
the misapprehension, whence the opinion arose. 

While such a conviction prevailed, it was fairly 
and properly assumed by the Government as the 

northern boundary of the Oregon claim, before the 
Florida treaty. Since that treaty I consider the 


offers on our part as offers of compromise, not re- | 


cognitions of a line, from the resumption of nego- 


tiations by Mr. Rush, who carried our title to 51°, | 


to their abandonment in 1827 by Mr. Gallatin, 
who, finding a satisfactory adjustment impossible, 
withdrew the pending offer, and asserted that his 
Government “ would consider itself at liberty to 
contend for the full extent of the claims of the Uni- 
ted States.” And for their full extent we do claim. 
And I take the opportunity to tender my small 
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| four times offered by us to the British Government, 
and four times rejected, and once indignantly sO; 
| and three times withdrawn. Twice withdrawn in 
| the very terms—once by Mr. Gallatin, November 
| 15, 1826, who withdrew a proposition made by 
| Mr. Rush, and once during the present Admin- 
istration; and once withdrawn in effect, though 
without the use of that word, by Mr. Gallatin, in 
1827, who announced to the British negotiators 
‘that his Government did not hold itself bound 
| * hereafter, in consequence of any ae which 

‘it had made for a line of separation between the 
‘territories of the two nations beyond the Rock 
‘ mountains; but would consider itself at liberty to 
‘contend for the full extent of the claims of the 
| § United States.’’ 
| The Senator from Louisiana will perceive, that 

he was in error yesterday, when he said, that no 
| offer of a compromise had ever been withdrawn, 
till the withdrawal made by the present Adminis- 
' tration, unless such offer had been announced as 
‘an ultimatum. But without recurring to any au- 
thority upon this subject, it is evident, that if a 
nation is forever bound by an offer of compromise, 
no prudent nation would ever make such an offer. 
There would be no reciprocity in such a condition 
of things. In controversies respecting territory, 
each party would hold on to its extreme limit; for 
if it made an offer less than that, it would aban- 
| don, in fact, so much of its own pretensions, leav- 
ing those of its opponent in their full integrity. 

Such, sir, is the state of our controversy with 
| England; and yet honorable Senators upon this 
| floor, able lawyers and jurists also, maintain that 
| this line, thus offered, and refused, and withdrawn, 
is now in eftect the limit of our claim, and that 
weare bound honorably, and morally, and they say, 
at the risk of the censure of the world, to receive it 
itas our boundary whenever England chooses so to 
/accept it. This is all very strange, and would 


| seem to me so untenable, as not to be worthy of 


| thorities. 


examination, if it were not urged by such high au- 
Let us look at it. 


tered more fully into this branch of the subject 


| The honorable Senator from Maryland has en- 
| 


tribute of approbation to the general conduct of | 


these negotiations by the American Government, 
and their commissioners, and especially to Mr. 
Rush, a citizen as well known for his private worth 
as for his high talents and great public services, and 
who seems to have been the first, as Mr. Green- 
how remarks, ‘to inquire carefully into the facts 
of the case.” 

And it is not one of the least curious phases of 


this controversy, that down to this very day the || 


pretensions of England are either wholly contradic- 


tory, or are shrouded in apparently studied ob- | 


scurity. She asserts noexclusive claim any where, 
but an equal claim everywhere. 

** A right of joint occupancy in the Oregon terri- 
‘tory,”’ says the British Minister in his letter to 
Mr. Calhoun, dated September 12, 1844, “ of 
‘which right she can be divested with respect to 
‘any part of that territory, only by an equal parti- 
‘tion of the whole between the parties.”’ 


And yet, notwithstanding he refers to the whole || 


territory, still, in the protocol of the conference at 
Washington, dated September 24, 1844, he refused 
to enter into any discussion respecting the country 
north of 49°, because it was understood by the British 
Government to form the basis of negotiation on the 
part of the United States. 
September, recognising our right to an equal, un- 


divided moiety of Oregon, and two weeks after | 


coolly claiming the northern half of it, as a fact not 
even to be called into question, and then offering to 
discuss with us the mutual claims of the two coun- 
tries to the southern half! 

Well, sir, influenced by the motives I have 
stated, and by a desire to terminate this tedious 


controversy, this parallel of 49°, sometimes with, | ace 
and sometimes without an accessory, has been || tiently to wait for it, till the demand comes. I /i line. 


Thus, on the 12th of | 


than any other member of this body, and I shall 
therefore confine my inquiries to his remarks. 
There are two propositions connected with this 
matter, which it is proper to consider separately. 
The first is, the obligation upon the President, 
agreeably to his own views, to accept this rejected 
offer, if it comes back to him; and the other is, the 
obligation upon the country, and upon this body, 
as one of its depositaries of the treaty-making 
power, to confirm the act of the President, should 
it come here for confirmation. 


compromise? It is an offer made by one party to | 
| the other to take less than his whole claim, with a | 
| view to an amicable adjustment of the controversy, 


whatever this may be. ‘The doctrine of compro- 
mises is founded upon universal reason; and its 
| obligations, I believe, are everywhere the same, 
| whether in the codes of municipal or general law. 
An offer made in this spirit never furnishes the 
slightest presumption against the claim of the party 


| encouraged and extended, but because it will often 
ha 
_ willing to sacrifice a portion of what they consider 
their just rights, rather than encounter the certain 
expense and trouble, and the uncertain issue of 
litigation, whether that litigation be in a court of 
| justice, or upon a battle-field. 
| principle; and the practical operation of any other 
would hold one of the 
' leave the other forever free. 


making it; and for the best of reasons, not only | 
that this amicable process of settlement may be | 


ppens that both individuals and nations may be | 


arties forever bound, and | 
One makes his offer, || 


| and must adhere to it, while the other declines it, | 


or refuses it, and still may hold on to it indefi- 
nitely. 


illustration farther. Such a construction as this, 
which plays fast and loose at the same time, carries 
with it its own refutation, however respectable the 
authority, which attempts to support it. But, revert- 
ing to the ee of the President, what says 
the honorable Senator from Maryland ? 
that the President—not James K. Polk, but t 

| Chief Magistrate of the nation—having felt an im- 


| to argue upon a gratuitous assumption. 
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must say, that in this brief abstract of the Presi- 
dent’s views, the Senator has hardly done justice 
to him. I do not stand here to say, what the Pres- 
ident will do, should Great Britain propose to ac- 
cept the parallel of 49° as the boundary between 
the two countries. In the first place, it would be 
l have 


| not the slightest reason to believe, that the British 


What, sir, is a | 


Government have given any intimation that it will 
ever come back to that line. But, in the secoad 
place, if it should, what then? ‘The incipient step 
is for the President to take, and I should leave the 
matter here, without remark, had not the Senator 
from Maryland, and the Senator from North Car- 
olina, and other Senators, labored to impress the 
conviction, that the President ought, and must, and 
would, close with the British proposition to accept 
the parailel of 49°, should it be made. I shall not 
analyze the words of the President's Message, but 
content myself with a general allusion to it. ‘rath 
is seldom promoted by picking out particular 
cto and placing them in juxtaposition. ‘The 
-resident says—and it is evident the whole 
Message was carefully prepared—that though he 
entertained the settled conviction, that the Brit 
ish title to any portion of Oregon could not 
be maintained; yet, in deference to the action 
of his predecessors, and to what had been done, 
and in consideration, that the pending negotia 
tion had been commenced on the basis of compro- 
mise, he determined, in a spirit of compromise, to 
offer a part of what had been offered before—the 
varallel of 49°, without the navigation of the Co- 
umbia river, He says this proposition was re- 
jected, and in what terms we all know, and that 
he immediately withdrew it, and then asserted 
our title to the whole of Oregon, and maintained 
it by irrefragable arguments. Now, sir, I aim 
not going to argue with any man, who seeks to 
deduce from this language a conviction in the mind 
of the President, that he considers himself under 
the slightest obligation to England to accept the 
arallel of 49°, should she desire it as a boundary. 
n this account of his proceedings, he is explain- 
ing to his countrymen the operations of his own 
mind, the reasons which induced him to make 
this offer, made, as he says, ‘in deference alone 
to what had been done by my predecessors, and 
the implied obligations their acts seemed to im- 
pose.’” What obligations? None to England, 
for none had been created; but the obligations im- 
posed upon a prudent statesman to look at the 
actions and views of his predecessors, and not to 
depart from them without good reasons. The ob- 
vious meaning is this: I found the negotiations 
pending; after an interval of almost twenty years, 
they had been renewed; they began on the basis 
of compromise, and though three times a compro- 
mise had been offered to England and rejected, 
and though she had not the slightest right to claim, 
or even to expect it would be offered to her arain, 
and though I determined, that the same proposi- 
tion should not be offered to her, still, as a proof 
of the moderation of the United States, I deemed 
it expedient to make her another offer, less than 
the preceding one, which a quarter of a century 
before she had rejected. A curious obligation 
this, if it has reference to the rights of England, 
and a curious mode of fulfilling it! If he (the 
President) were under any obligation to her, the 


| obligation was complete, to make the offer as it had 


Such is the general | 


been made before. And she has the same right 
to claim the navigation of the Columbia river, that 
she has to claim the parallel of 49° as a boundary; 


/and the honorable Senator from Louisiana has 


placed the matter upon this very ground. As- 
suming, that the obligation referred to by the 


| President was an obligation to England, he thinks 
| the President failed in his duty in not carrying out 
| his own views of the national duties. 


Surely it cannot be necessary to pursue this || 


Why, sir, if offers of compromise were to be 


_ made till doomsday, the rights of both parties would 


remain in their integrity. And what offer creates 


| this implied obligation? Several offers have been 


made by our Government to that of England for 


|| the adjustment of this controversy. Which creates 


He one i 
1e 


\| pies obligation to renew the offer of 49°, is now | 
ound in all time to accept it, and, I suppose, pa- | 


this obligation, one of them, or all of them? But 
it is very élear, sir, that neither of them creates it. 
The common-sense view of this subject is the true 
one in this case, as in most other cases. The party 
offering says to its adversary, I will consent to that 

ir you consent to it, our controversy will be 
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amicably adjusted. The only obligation created 
by this act is, to allow reasonable time to the other 
party for decision, and then faithfully to adhere to 
the terms, should they be accepted. If unreason- 
ably delayed, still more if rejected, both parties are 
thrown back upon their original position, unem- 
barrassed by this attempt at conciliation. 

But, sir, the President is a judge of his own duties. Iam 
not afraid to leave them with him—they are in safe keep 
ing. Should the question respecting this parallel ever be 
presented to bim for decision, | have a perfect conviction, 
that whether he decide for it or against it, or refer it to the 
consideration of the Senate, he will fulfil his responsible 
duties witha conscientious regard to the high obligations 
he is under to the country and to the Constitution. But we, 
too, have duties to perform, and among these may be the 
necessity of deciding for ourselves the nature and extent of 
this obligation upon the nation. 

I do not speak now of any considerations of expediency, 
which may operate upon the decision of this matter. There 
are none which will operate upon me. ButTI assume to 
myself no right to preseribe the course of others, whether of 
the President or of the Senate, or to judge it when taken. 
But Ll rejeet this doctrine of a national obligation to England. 
I deny Use right of any one to comunit the faith of this coun- 
ty to a rejected line—to bind us, leaving our opponent un 
bound—to convert a mere offer of compromise into the sur 
reader of a claim; to change the established opinions and 
usages of the world upon this subject. It seems to me, that 
a cause cannot be strong which needs such auxiliaries for 
tts support 

But, sir, this doctrine, as [ before observed, and the course 
of the remarks by which it is endeavored to maintain it, 
furnish to me conclusive arguments against the reference of 
this controversy to arbitration. Here, at home, in this co- 
© dinate branch of the national legislature, we are told, and 
almost ex cuthedra too, that we have concluded ourselves, 
by this offer of 49°, and that upon that parallel must be our 
boundary, when England makes up her mind to come to it. 
Now, in this state of the matter, what would be the effect 
oan arbitration? The Secretary of State, in his answer to 
the British Minister, has ably and truly exposed the ten- 
deney of this process of adjustment, whether public or pri- 
vate. Its tendency is not to settle the actual rights of the 
parties, but to compromise them. ‘To divide, and not to 
decide. We all know this, and he who runs may read it in 
the history of almost every arbitration, within the circle of 
his observation. ‘Though, as I have already said, the offers 
of compromise we have made to England ought not to furnish 
the slightest presumption against the validity of our whole 
claim, and would not, before any well-regulated judicial tribu- 
nal in Christendom, yetcommit our cause to arbitration, and 
where are we?) We might as well throw to the windsall the 
facts, and arguments, and illustrations, upon which we build 
our claim, and say to the arbitrators, do as you please, we are 
at yourmercy. For this they would do at any rate. They 
would not heed your views, but they would turn to the history 
of the controversy, and to the course of the parties, They 
would measure what each had offered, and would split the 
difference to the ninth part ofa hair. They would assume, 
that the American claim goes to the 49th parallel, and the 
British claim to the Columbia river; and they would add, 
and subtract, and multiply, and divide, ull all this process 
would end in a tolerably equal partition of what no one 
upon this floor denies, and what every American, or almost 
every American, as firmly believes makes part of his coun- 
try, as does the tomb at Mount Vernon, or the grave at 
the Hlermitage, where countless generations of men will 
come as to places of pilgrimage—not, indeed, to worship, 
but to think upon the days and the deeds of the patriots 
and warriors, who sleep below. You could not find a 
sovereign nor a subject, a State nor a citizen in Christ 
endom, who, in such a controversy between two great 
nations, would not rather decide with the dividers, than 
with the titles. Well, sir, f agree fully, that if we wish 
to get rid of all this matter without regard to the why 
or the how, we may safely commit it to the custody of arbi- 
trators. Their decision, though we should know it before 
hand, might be considered a plaster for our wounded honor. 
A poor one, indecd, which would leave a most unsightly 
scar. But, in reality, sir, this course of action would be 
open and obvious to ourselves and to the world. Its motives 
and its results would be equally palpable. We should lose 
much in interest, and much more in character. For myself, 
I would tar rather divide with England this portion of the 
territory, than commit our rights to arbitration. ‘There 
would be some magnanimity in sucha procedure. But to 
take shelter behind this torm of trial is to resort to a misera- 
bie subterfuge, which, under the pretext of an equal adjust- 
ment, would be but a surrender. If, then, we seriously be- 
lieve in our own claims, even to 49°, and sincerely desire to 
maintain them, we must unite in approving the rejection, by 
the President, of this pacific means of transferring to England 
a valuable part of our common country. 

Mr. President, the honorable Senator from North Carolina, 
not now in his seat, called those, who believe our title to 
54° 40’ to be clear, the ultra friends of the President, and, | 
understood him, he claimed to be his true friend, saving him 
from those imprudent ones. As I find myself in this cate- 
gory, Lam obnoxious to the charge, and with the natural 
tostinet of self-defence, | desire to repel it. We are ultra 
friends, because we do not stop at 49°. Ihave already shown, 
that there is no stopping-place on that parallel—no true rest 
for an American foot. The Senator himself considers our 
title to that line clear and indisputable, and I understood 
him that he would maintain it, come what might. Well, 
if it is found that the treaty of Utrecht no more extended to 
Oregon than to the moon, whatever other boundary may 
be sought or found, it cannot be that purely gratuitous boun- 
dary—the parallel of 49°. And as the Senator from North 
Carolina must leave it, where will he find a better barrier 
than the Russian possessions? But he says, also, that though 
our title to the country north of 49° is not indisputable, still 
it is better than any other title. Now, I will appeal to the 
Senator's charity—no, not to his charity, thatis not necessary 
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—but I will appeal to his sense of justice, to say, whether 
such a difference of opinion as exists between himself and 
me on this subject can justly be characterized as ultraism on 
my part. Our title, he says, is the best—not indisputable ; but 


stilithe best. The same evidence, which produced this con- 
viction in his mind, produces a stronger one in mine; and 


this is the tribute, which every day’s experience pays to hu- | 


man fallibility. We are differently constituted, and differ- 
ently affected by the same facts and arguments. While the 

onorable Senator stands upon the parallel of 49°, as the pre- 
cise line, where our questionable and unquestionable titles 


meet, there are{many, and Lam among the number, who , 


carry our unquestionable-title to the Russian boundary in 
one direction, and some, perhaps, though I have not found 
one, who carry it in another direction to the Columbia river. 
It seems tome in bad taste, to say the least of it, for any 
member to assume his own views as infallible, and to say to 
all the world, who differfrom him, whether on the right hand 
or on the left, My opinion is the true standard of orthodoxy, 
and every one, who departs from it is a heretic and an ultra. 
Thus to stigmatize a large portion of the Senate, is not, lam 
sure, the intention of the Senator; but such is, in fact and 
effect, the direct tendency of his remarks. We are ultra, 
because, to use asomewhat quaint but a forcible apothegm, 
we will not meusure our corn by his bushel, Why, sir, we 
have each a bushel of our own, given us by the Creator, and 
till the Senator’s is sealed and certified by a higher author- 
ity, we beg leave to keep our own, and to measure our 
duties by it. 


I did not understand the precise object of some of the re- 


marks of the Senator from North Carolina, though IT had less 
difficulty respecting the remarks themselves. He told us 
the President nowhere claimed 54° 40; and T presume he 
thus contended in order to show that the President might 
consistently accept any boundary south of that parallel. I 
again disclaim all interference with the President in the ex- 
ecution of his duties. I do not think, that what he will do 
in a gratuitous case, should furnish the subject of specula- 
tion upon this floor. I know what I will do, and that is 
enough for me; and as I took the opportunity, three years 
ago, in a public and printed address, at Fort Wayne, to de- 
fine my position in this matter, before IT became a member 
of this body, my allusion to it here cannot be deemed the 
premature expression of my opinion. I then said: 

** Our claim to the country west of the Rocky mountains 


‘is as undeniable as our right to Bunker’s Hiil and New | 


‘Orleans; and who will call in question our title to these 


‘blood-stained fields? And I trust it will be maintained | 


‘with a vigor and promptitude equal to its justice. War is 
*a great evil, but not so great as national dishonor. Little 
‘is gained by yielding to insolent and unjust pretensions. 
‘Tt is better to defend the first inch of territory than the last. 
‘Far better, in dealing with England, to resist aggression, 
‘whether of impressment, of search, or of territory, when 
‘ first attempted, than to yield in the hope, that forbearance 
‘will be met in a just spirit, and will lead to an amicable 
* compromise. 
‘Oregon. Let us hold on to the integrity of our just claim. 
* And if war come, be itso; I do not believe it will be long 
‘avoided, unless prevented by intestine difficulties in the 
‘ British Empire. And we be to us, if we flatter ourselves it 
‘can be arrested by any system of concession. Of all delu- 
‘sions. this would be the most fatal, and we should awake 
‘from it a dishonored, if not a ruined people.”’ 

Now the Oregon I claim, is all Oregon, and no vote of 
mine in this Senate will surrender one inch of it to England. 
But the Senator from North Carolina says, that the Oregon 
the President claims is an Oregon of his own, and not the 
country, which now excites the anxious solicitude of the 
American people. And if it were so, is it the duty of a 
frieng, T may almost say claiming to be an exclusive one, to 
hold up to his countrymen the word of promise of their 
Chief Magristrate, thus kept to the ear, but not to the hope ? 
But itis notso. The honorable Senator has been led into 
an error—a palpable error. The President says the British 
pretensions could not be maintained to any portion of the 
Oregon territory. He says, also, that our title to the whole 
of the Oregon territory is maintained by irrefragable facts 
and arguments. He says British laws have been extended 
throughout the whole of Oregon. Now, sir, has any man a 
right to say, that the President falters in his purpose, by 
talking of the whole of a country, when he does not mean 
the whole of it? No, sir; the idea never occurred to him, 
never crossed his mind. When he said Oregon, he meant 
so; andI have no more doubt, than I have of my existence, 
that be believes as firmly in the American title to it, as he 
believes he is now the Chief Magistrate of the United 
States. 

If it were possible, that this proposition needed support, 
it would be easily found. The communications of the Sec- 


retary of State, are the communications of the President, | 


written by his direction and submitted for his approbation, 
and never sent without his supervision, and very seldom, I 
imagine, without emendations by him. The correspondence 
with the British Minister, laid before us at the commence- 
ment of the session, was doubly his. His, because carried 
on by his Secretary of State, with a foreign Government, 
and his because communicated to Congress and his country, 


as the depository of his views and measures. Well, sir, in | 
the letter from the Secretary of State to Mr. Pakenham, da- | 


ted July 12, 1845, Mr. Buchanan says: 
“Upon the whole, from the most careful and ample ex- 
‘amination which the undersigned has been able to bestow 


‘upon the subject, he is satisfied that the Spanish American || 
‘title now held by the United States, embracing the whole | 


‘territory between the parallels of 42 degrees and 54 degrees 


*40 minutes, is the best title in existence to this entire re- 
‘gion,’ &e. 


And he adds. 

** Notwithstanding such was and still is the opinion of the 
President,” &c. 

Human words and human deeds are worthless to disclose 
human opinions, if the Oregon of the President is not the 
Oregon we claim and hope to secure. 

The Senator from North Carolina has presented to us some 


| peculiar views of the President’s position and duties, and has 


deduced his future course, not from his Message, but from | 


a 


Let us have no red lines upon the map of 


[Ma 
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extrinsic circumstances, acts of omission and of commics ” 
as he calls them, by which the language of the President |, 
| to be controlled, and his further course in this controy; oie 

regulated. I doubt the propriety, as well as the Wisdom, « 
all this, either as regards the President, the Senate. eo. 
country. If suecesstul in his declarations or EX Positions 
whichever they may be, I do not see what practical advan. 
tage the Senator expected to gain. The President Would 
still have to perform his own duties, and we to perforin oy). 
without reference to the embarrassments created p: this 
novel mode of reading the past views and the future eoursp 
of the Chief Magistrate. In the mean time, what better plar 
| could be devised to excite the public mind, and to rouse sys. 
picions, which would fly upon the wings of the wind'to th 
farthest verge of the country? No such intention ever eo, 
tered the mind of the honorable Senator; but I submit +, 
him, if, in its very nature, this process is not calewlated ty 
produce such a result, and whether, in fact, it has not pro 
| duced it. And yet, it seems to me, that the reasons in sy» 
port of it are utterly insufficient to justify the conclusions.’ 
| Whatare these reasons? I will just touch some of they, 
having no time to pursue the subject. 

There were two acts of commission: one was the offer } 
fore made of the parallel of 49° as a compromise; and th, 

| other was the expression of Mr. Buchanan in his last let 

| tothe British Minister, dated August 30th, 1845, that ty 

President hoped the centroversy would be terminated wit); 

out a collision. 

Now, sir, as to the first. I trust I have shown, that wha; 
ever course the President may pursue respecting the paral] 
of 49°, as a boundary hereafter, his duty will be before hy 
unembarrassed by the offer heretofore made, and that, cons 
quently, that circumstance is no key to unlock the hidtey 
future. 

And as to the second. I will ask the honorable Senato, 
if, upon reflection, he thinks the expression of the President’ 
hope is really entitled to this grave consideration. 

It seems to me partly a polite and courteous phrase, and 

| partly the sincere declaration of a wish, that some mod 
might be devised for an amicable adjustinent of this maticr 

| Let us not deprive diplomatists of that hope, which carries 
us all forward to the bright recompense of the future. But 

| let us not convert the expression of it into solid promises, 

| nor settled convictions. 

And what are the acts of omission? One is the neglect to 
recommend defensive measures, and the other is a want 0! 
confidence in the chairman of the Committee on Foreigy 
Relations. 

And now for the first. I presume ere this the honoral: 
|| Senator is aware, that he has entirely misunderstood th 
views of the President upon this subject. In his Mes- 
sage, atthe commencement of the session, the Presideyt 
recommended that a force of mounted riflemen should be 
raised, and also an augmentation of the naval means of ty 
country. But later in the session, in conformity with res 
lutions which originated here, recommendations and est 
mates, seen and approved by the President, and his in fact, 
agreeably to the constitution of our Executive department, 
were sent, by the Secretaries of War and of the Navy, to th: 
proper committees of the Senate. <A bill was reported by 
the Naval Committee for an additional steam force, and was 
ably and vigorously advocated by the honorable chairman of 
| that committee. But it was put to sleep, partly, if not prin 

cipally, I believe, upon the ground that, if you cannot im 

| mediately equip a navy, therefore you must not build aship; 
andif you do not require an army, therefore you must not raise 

| aregiment. And the result may well have been taken asan 

| indication both by the Naval and Military Committees, that 
the Senate did not deem an augmentation of the defensive 

| means of the country necessary under the circumstances, 
and therefore prevented all further action on their part, as 
useless. For I consider the proposition of the Naval Com 
mittee, thus put to sleep, one of the least objectionable of 
| all the measures submitted to us under the sanction of the 
President. I have looked over these estimates, sir, both 
from the War and Navy Departments, and I consider them 
proper and judicious, in the existing state of our relations 
with England; and I will add, the heads of both of those 
| departments discharged their responsible duties—for thei: 
duties were responsible—in a satisfactory manner. 

A brief recapitulation may not be unacceptable, nor unpro 
fitable. 

The Secretary of War recommended the immediate pas 
sage of a bill for the new works. 

An appropriation of £300,000 for the fortification and ob 
struction of channels; and also, for field works. 
| Anappropriation of $100,000 for general contingencies in 
|, the field, including the preparation of a pontoon equipage. 

_ An estimate of the sum: of $5,000,000, as necessary for 
fortifications and obstructions, to be appropriated when 
Congress might think the aspect of affairs threatened hos 
tilities, and then to be placed at the disposition of the Pres! 
dent. 

The estimate for ordnance and ordnance stores amounted 
to $4,279,680—of course to be appropriated as Congress 

|| might deem proper. 

An addition to the army of so many privates as would 
raise each company to 100 men, thus adding 7,960 men to the 
army. 

Authority to the President to raise 50,000 volunteers, to 

|| be called into the public service for one year, whenever re 

|| quired. 

| ‘The propositions respecting fortifications and ordnance 

came from the proper bureaus, and the proposition for at 

augmentation of the army and a volunteer force came from 
the commanding general, whose high character and gallant 
services in the field, justly give great weight to his opinions, 
| and those propositions were assumed by the Secretary, and 

| he became responsible for them. s 

The Secretary of the Navy recommended an acenmulation 
of naval materials and stores to the amount of 1,060,000. 

For the repair and equipment of all the vessels in ordina- 
ry, and of the frigates of the United States, $2,145,000. 
|| For three steam-frigates, five steam-sloops, and two steaim- 
ers of a smaller class, $3,310,000. 

Naval ordnance and stores, $360,000. 

How these estimates were prepared in the Navy Depart- 
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ment, the document in my possession does not show. I 


presume they went through the proper bureaus. They came | 


to the Senate, however, as the act of the Secretary. é 

It is obvious that all these appropriations, in any contin- 
gency, would not be wanted for some time ; and, indeed, 
that the full legislative action upon the subject would await 
the developments growing out of our foreign relations. Or- 
dinary prudence requires that a commencement should be 
immediately made; to what extent, Congress must judge. 

But it will be remarked, that much the larger portion of 
these estimates is for materials and supplies, which we must 
have, some time or other, and ought to have ere long, let 
the aspect of our foreign affairs be as it may. 

In making this provision, we but anticipate our necessi- 
ties,and the worst that can happen will be, that we shall be 
<ooner prepared for a state of things, for which we ought to 
be always prepared. a oie ; 7 i 

As to the mode of receiving this information, it has been 
sanctioned by the practice of the Government for years. 
Congress and its committees have been in the daily habit of 
calling upon the heads of the departments for the necessary 
facts and views in the discharge of their legislative duties. 

And. in all eases like the present, the reports are submitted 
to the President before being sent here, and thus receive his 
canetion, and they are often changed by his directions. This 
js well known to all, who are acquainted with the routine of 
our executive department. 

To return now, sir, to this act of omission, this neglect to 
recommend proper measures of defence, by which the Pres- 
ident’s views-are to be interpreted, as [ understand, in this 
manner. The President recommends no measures of de- 
fenee. Therefore he considers the country in no danger. 
Therefore he intends to yield to the parallel of 49°, which 
the British Government intends to demand ; and thus there 
will be no war. Now, sir, more than two months before 
this position was taken by the honorable Senator, the Pres- 
ident had recommended by his Secretaries an addition to 
the army of almost 8,000 men, the organization of 50,000 
volunteers, the removal of the limitations respecting naval 
establishments, that he might be able to direct such an aug- 
mentation of the seamen of the navy as circumstances might 
require, and appropriations for military purposes to the 
amount of #9,679,680; and for naval purposes to the amount 
of $6,515,000—making in the whole $16,195,680, in addition 
to the recommendations in his Message at the commence- 
ment of the session, and to the ordinary estimates of the 
department. 

It is unnecessary to pursue this topic. Whatever may be 
the just construction of the President’s meaning, which to 
me is exceedingly clear, it is now obvious that this act of 
omission becomes an act of commission, and proves that 
the President is by no means tranquil respecting the con- 
dition of the country. 

As to the alleged want of Executive confidence in the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, I hardly 
know how to speak of it becomingly, when urged in this 
connexion. Were the fact so, it would seem very strange 
to me, and I should think the President very badly advised, 
to withhold a proper confidence from one of his truest and 


most efficient friends upon this floor, and one, too, who, | 


from his position at the head of a most important cominit- 
tee, was officially entitled to it. 

No one, who has witnessed the energy, the talent, and the 
promptitude of the honorable chairman, can doubt the ser- 
vice he has rendered this Administration, nor the confidence 
he deserves—a confidence, indeed, demanded more for the 
sake of the public interest, than for his own sake. 


But, sir, 1 have reason to know that the Senator from | 


North Carolina is in error in all this; that this deduction 
from extrinsic circumstances is but another proof, that truth 
is not always attained when sought by indirect and remote 
facts. Ihave reason to know, that the chairman of the Com- 


mittee on Foreign Relations communicates freely with the | 


President, and enjoys bis confidence. 

And what proof of estrangement between these high func- 
tionaries is furnished by the honorable Senator from North 
Carolina? Why, thus stands the case: The honorable chair- 
man stated that the opinions of the President had undergone 
no change; but being interrogated upon the subject, he an- 
swered, that the records, and the records alone, were the 
sources of his information. 

It seems to me it would better become our position if we 
all sought the views of the President, so far as we ought to 
seek them, in the same authentic documents. It would 
save a world of unprofitable conjecture. Now, sir, what 
does all this amount to? Why, to this: the President told 
the Senator from Ohio no more, as to his future course than 
he told the country and Congress in his Message. 
be strange if he had. The avowal ofa line of policy, when 


It would | 


the proper circumstances are before him, is the duty of a | 


sound and practical statesman, But I should much doubt 
the wisdom of the Chief Magistrate of a great country, who 
should sit down to speculate upon future and remote contin- 
gencies, affecting the public welfare, with a view even to the 
decision upon his own course, and still less with a view to 
its annunciation to the world. 

Let me, then, ask the Senator, if he thinks it is the duty 
of the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations to 
put gratuitous questions to the President, in order that he 
may be able to come here and declare what the Executive 
will do in such and such a contingency, which may never 
happen; or which, if it do happen, may bring with it cir- 
cumstances, that jaay change the whole aspect of the ques- 
tion? But I forbear, sir. I consider it unnecessary to pur- 
sue this question further. 

A considerable portion of the argument of the Senator 
from North Carolina was devoted to prove that the Message 
of the President did not justify these anticipations of war, 
which it appears to myself and to other Senators to do. Not 


that he called in question the natural tendency of the meas- | 
ures recommended by the President, nor the fair construc- | 


tion of his language ; but he controlled these by the extrinsic 
facts to which I have adverted. I shall say nothing more 
upon this subject, but I shall fortify my own opinion by the 
views of other members of this body, who are entitled to 
more weight than I am. 


The honorable Senator from South Carolina said “ that the 


|| North Carolina has done. 
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recommendation in the Message is founded upon the con 
viction, that there is no hope of compromise of the diffieul 
ties growing out of the President’s Message is too clear to 
admit of any doubt.” 

After some further remarks, showing the opinions enter- 
tained of the dangers of war, he adds: “ Entertaining these 
opinions, we were compelled to oppose notice, because it 
Was necessary to prevent an appeal to arms, and insure the 
peaceful settlement of the question.” 

And the Senator from Maryland said: “ We have all felt, 
Mr. President, that at one time at least—I trust that time is 
past—the nation was in imminent danger. From the mo 
ment that the President of the United States deemed it 
right and becoming, in the very outset of his official career, 
to announce to the world that the title to the northwest 
territory was clear and indisputable, down to his Mes- 
sage in December last, I could not see how war was to be 
averted.” 

And the honorable Senator from Louisiana, in his speech 
yesterday, advanced the same opinion upon this subject. 

And the Senator from Georgia also expressed the convic- 
tion that “this resolution, based as it is on the President’s 
Message, is a distinct intimation to Great Britain that this 
matter must be settled, and in a manner acceptable to us, or 
that at the expiration of that time we will take forcible pos- 
session of the whole country,”? which of course means war. 

And he adds that “the Senator from North Carolina tells 
us, that the President is waiting at the open door of his cabi- 
net, ready to adjust this controversy, and to preserve the 
peace of the country.” ‘Sir,’ he adds, “ even with the aid 
of the Senator’s optics, I cannot see him there.”? And he 
adds also, if these things were so, referring to the views of 
the Senator from North Carolina respecting the President’s 
Message, ‘I should be sorry to do so.” And I fully coneur 
with him in the sentiment. 

Now, sir, I shall not thrust myself into this dispute— 


‘* Non nostrum inter vos tantas componere lites.”? 


During the progress of this discussion, the blessings of 
peace and the horrors of war have been frequently presented 
to us with the force of truth, and sometimes with the fer- 
vency of an excited imagination. I have listened attentively 
to all this, though much of it [remember to have heard 
thirty-five years ago. But I beg honorable Senators to recol- 
lect, that upon this side of the chamber we have interests, 
and families, and homes, and a country, as well as they 
have; and that we are as little disposed to bring war upon 
our native land, unnecessarily, as they can be. That some 
of us know by experience, all of us by reading and reflec- 
tion, the calamities, moral and physical, that war brings in 
its train. And we appreciate the blessings of peace with a 
conviction as deep and as steadfast. And no one desires its 
continuance more earnestly than Ido. But all this leaves 
untouched the only real subject of inquiry. That is not 
whether peace is a blessing and war a curse, but whether 
peace can be preserved, and war avoided, consistently with 
the honor and interest of the country. That question may 
come up for solution ; and if it does, it must be met by each 


one of us, with a full sense of its abiding importance, and of 


his own responsibility. I suppose there is not a gentleman 
in this body, who will not say, that cases may occur, even in 
this stage of the world, which*may drive this country to the 
extreme remedy of war, rather than she should submit to 
arrogant and unreasonable demands, or to direct attacks 


| upon our rights and independence—like impressment, or the 


search of our ships, or various other acts, by which power 
is procured and maintained over the timid and the weak. 
The true practical question for a nation is not the cost of 


| war, whether measured by dollars, or by dangers, or by dis- 


asters, but whether war can be honorably avoided ; and that 
question each person having the power of determination 
must determine for himself, when the case is presented. 


Good men may indulge in day-dreams upon this subject, | 


but he who looks upon the world as it has been, as it is, and 
as it is likely to be, must see that the moral constitution 
of man has undergone little change ; and that interests and 
passions operate not less upon cominunities, than they did 
when the law of publie might was the law of publie right, 
more openly avowed than now. Certainly a healthful public 
opinion exerts a stronger influence over the world,than at any 
former period of its history. Governments are more or less re- 
strained by it, and all feel the effects of it. Mistresses, and fa- 
vorites, and minions, no longer drive nations to war, nor are 
mere questions of etiquette among the avowed causes of hos- 
tilities. It is not probable, that a people will ever be again 
overcome, because astatesman may consult his vanity rather 
than his taste in the choice of his pictures, nor that the state 
of Europe will be changed because a lady’s silk gown may 
be spoiled by a cup of tea. 
thing—let us hope it will gain more. Questions of war are 
passing from cabinets to the people. If they are discussed 
in secret, they are also discussed before the world, for there 
is not a Government in Christendom, which would dare to 


Humanity has gained some- | 


rush into war, unless that measure were sanctioned by the | 


state of public feeling. Still, let us not deceive ourselves. 
Let us not yetconvert our swords into ploughshares, nor our 
spears into pruning-hooks, nor neglect the maritime and mil- 
itary defences of the country, lulled by the syren song of 
peace, peace, when there may be no peace. 


Iam afraid we | 


have not grown so much wiser and better, than our fathers, | 


as many good people suppose. 
horizon of the future the first dawn of the millenium. 
eagle and the lion will not always lie down in peace together. 
Nations are yet subject to human passions, and are too often 
their victims. The Government, which should say, I will 


Tdo not discern upon the | 
The | 


not defend myself by force, would soon have nothing to de- | 


fend. 
time since—I will not say with a sneer, but with an appear- 
ance of disapprobation—that it was better to defend the first 
inch of national territory than the last. Does the honorable 
Senator believe in the converse of this proposition ?—that it 


An honorable Senator quoted a remark I made some | 


is better to defend the last inch of territory than the first? | 


If he does, I sincerely trust, as well for his own sake as for 


the sake of his country, that he may never be driven to cor- | 


rect his error in the school of experience. What, however, 
the Senator from New Jersey did not do, the Senator from 
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as ‘e#* ticinches ; he means a “ line in substance, not every 
inch.”? ** 1 do not measure my own or other people’s patri 

otism by the tnch.”? “ How one’s American blood boiis at 
the thought of ceding inckes.*’ He does not tell us by what 
standard he would measure the soil of the Republic, or the 
patriotism of her people. It is evident that he does not be 

lieve that wise old saying, * Give a man an inch, and he will 
take an el!.”’?” Give anationa small strip, and it will demand 
alargerone. ‘To attempt to purchase safety by concession 
is to build a bridge of gold, not for a retreating, but for an 
advancing enemy. Nations are like the daughters of the 
horse.leech ; they ery, “give, give.” It is idle, sir, to array 
ourselves against the powerful instinets of human nature ; 
and he, who is dead to their influence, will find as little ewrn 

pathy in this age of the world, as he would have found bad he 
lived in the ages that are passed. If we suffer ourselves to 
be trodden upon, to be degraded, to be dr spoiled of our good 
name and our rights, under the pretext that war is unworthy 
of us or our time, we shall find ourselves in the decrepitude 
of age, before we have passed the period of manhood, 

A great deal has been said in England, and nota little in 
the United States, respecting our grasping propensity in de 
manding the whole of Oregon; and we have been solemualy 
admonished of the awful responsibility of involving two great 
nations in war. The subject in dispute is said not to be 
worth the perils a conflict would bring with it; and the hon- 
orable Senator from Maine has exhibited to us. as in a bal 
ance, the disasters of war, and the value of the matte 
controversy, and has made our territorial clauns to kiek the 
beam. Permit me to turn to the other side of thi pieture 
[ acknowledge the moral obligation of Governments to avoid 
war, where higher obligations do not drive them to it. Twill 
not call England the Pharisee of nations, but LT will say that 
she does not hide the light of her own good deeds under a 
bushel. The ocean scarcely beats upon a shore within sight 
of which her flag is not seen, and within sound of which 
her drumis not heard. And yet her moderation is proclaim 
ed, and often with the sound of her cannon, from one end 
of the civilized world to the other. She is not like other nu 
tions, and least of all, like thet great grasping mobhocracy of 
the West. “I thank God,” said the Pharisee of old, “that 
I am not as other men are.”?) Now the chapter of accidents 
has turned up favorably for England, if she will accept the 
opportunity afforded her. No man in this country wants 
war—ultraists no more than compromisists, if | may use terms 
justified by the occasion. The extreme partisan of decisive 
measures asks nothing but the whole of Oregon. Give him 
that, and he will become as meek as the latest professor of 
humility, who writes homilies upon national moderation 
for the London Times. Now, sir, let Eogland abandon het 
pretensions, and all these disasters, the consequences of war, 
which are foretold—and I do not doubt many of them just 
ly foretold—will give way, and exist only in the memory of 
this debate. There is no condition of things, foreseen by 
any man, public or private, in this country, which can 
give to England a better line. than 49°. The country north 
of that line is therefore all she could gain by a contest, 
which is to involve the fearful consequences predicted 
to both countries; which during its progress, it is said, will 
bring nation after nation within the sphere of its opera 
tion, and which is finally to commit to the decision of the 
sword the great question of free government through the 
world, by placing in its path the antagonistic principle, that 
the many should be governed by the few. What, then, 
would England surrender to preserve the peace of the world, 


| and thus give the first practical proof of moderation to be 


found in the long annals of her history? TL agree fully with 
the honorable Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Arcrison,) that 
if England would acknowledge our rights, and withdraw her 
opposition to them, and should then ask a better access to 
the ocean for her interior territories, L would grant it with 

out hesitation, as a favor, upon the most reasonable consid 

eration. If this should be done, she would have left about 
three hundred miles of coast to fight for; and I will return 
the question of the gentleman from Maine, and ask if this 
strip of land is worth the price of such a contest? England 
is already gorged with possessions, both continental and in 

sular, overrun, almost overloaded with subjects of all castes, 
colors, and condition. At this very moment, she is waging 


| two wars of aggrandizement—one for commercial projects 


upon the La Plata, and the other for a new empire upon the 
Indus. The Jatest Morning Chronicle I have seen, one of 
last month—and that paper is the Whig organ of England 
says, and the proposition is enunciated with characteristic 
coolness, and with as much apparent candor, as if it were 
extracted from the latest treatise upon public morals, “we 
can never govern India so well as we micht, until we possess 
the whole of it.’ A congenial sentiment is quite as much 
at home in every English breast, that America would he much 
better governed than it is, if England possessed the whole of it 
Let the British Government now say, two wars at the 
same time are enough for the purposes of aggrandizement. 





| We will not encounter a third—we will give up this douht 


ful and disputed claim, and hold on in America to what we 
have got—we will do so much for peace. Let her do this, 
and I, for one, will say, well done. You begin to practise, 
though upon a small seale,as you preach. And why not do 
so? This territory is separated by an ocean and a continent 
from England. She cannot long hold it, if she should gain 
it. Imean long, compared with the life of nations ; whereas 


| it joins us, intervenes between us and our communication 
| with the Pacific, will form an integral—I do not doubt a 
| perpetual-—portion of our confederacy, will be,in time, a 
necessary outlet for our population, and presents all those 


| it, that two great nations cannot go to war. 


elements of contiguity and of position, which indicate and 
invite political unions. 

But it has been said and resaid, in the Senate and out of 
And why can- 
not two great nations go to war against one another, as well 
as two great nations combined against asmall one? So far 


| as honor contemns a disparity of force, the former would be 


much more honorable than the latter. 
What is going on in the La Plata, where France and Eng- 
land have sent their united fleets and armies against the Ar- 


' gentine republic, and where the echoes of their cannon are 


He sneers at territorial as well | 


ascending the Parana and its vast tributaries, till they are 
lost in the gorges of the Andes? 
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There can be no war in this enlightened age of the world! 
What, then, is passing in Africa, where one hundred thou- 
sand Christian bayonets have driven the Arab from his home, 
and are pursuing him into the desert, the refuge of the tur- 
ban sinee the days of the patriarchs ? 

What is passing upon the shores of the Euxine, where the 
Cossack has left his native plains, and, at the call of Russia, 
m ascending the ridges of the Caucasus to subdue its indi 
genous races, and to substitute the mild rule of the Musco- 
vite for their own patriarchal form of government—depend 
ence upon the Czar for dependence upon themselves ? 

And what is passing in the Punjaub, where the last ad- 
vices left two mighty armies almost within sight of each 
other, after having fought a great battle of Hindoo ambition 
against English moderation? 

And how long since an enlightened Government, par ex- 

cellence, broke the barrier of Chinese power, which has so 
long insulated a vast empire, and scattered dismay and death 
along its consts, because its rulers had interdicted the sale 
of opium, a drug equally destructive to the moral faculties 
aad tothe physical powers of man? ‘The Tartar passed the 
great wall, and planted his horse tails upon the towers of 
’okin. fe then became a Chinese, and the empire went 
on as before. But the Englishman, with his cannon-balis 
and his opitim, has introduced an innovation into the habits 
and condition of one-third part of the human race, which 
may fatally affect its future prosperity. 

And how long ts it since an English army passed the gates 
of Asia, and, ascending the table-land of that continent, if 
ithad not been annihilated by a series of disasters, which 
have few paraliels in modern warfare, might have reversed 
the march of Alexander, and reached the Mediterranean by 
Niseveh, and Babylon, and Jerusalem ? 

Nad only five short years have clapsed since Christian 
cnonon were heard in the mountains of Lebanon, and their 
bombs exploded among the broken monuments of Sidon. 

tu this brief view aud review of pending and recent wars, 
I do not advert to the hostilities going on among some of the 
States of Spanish origin upon this continent, in Hayti, in 
Mouthern Africa, upon the trontiers of the colony atthe Cape 
oo. Good Hope, in Madagascar, and in various islands of the 
Eustern ocean, because these are small wars, and some of 
them are waged by civilized nations against barbarous tribes, 
and hardly worthy of attention in these days of philanthro 
py —of that philanthropy which neglects objects of misery at 
home, Whether in England or [reland, the relief of which 
would be silent and unobtrusive, and seeks them everywhere 
ele through the world, that they may be talked of and ex- 
hibited as proofs of benevolence—which, as an eminent 
French writer says, overlooks the wants of our neigh 
bors, but goes to the north pole upon a crusade of charity! 
which has an innate horror at the very idea of black slavery, 
but looks calmly and philosophically, and with no bowels of 
compassion, nor compunctions of remorse upon white sla- 
very and brown slavery, amounting to millions upon mil- 
tions in Russia, and in the English possessions in India and 
elsewhere, because, forsooth, this servitude is not in the 
United States, and neither cotton nor sugar will be affected 
by it. 

These, and the Belgian war, and the Spanish war, and 
the Greek war, are events of but yesterday, yet sounding in 
our ears, and dwelling upon our tongues. And I might go 
on with these proofs and illustrations of the pugnacious dis- 
position of the world, till your patience and mine were ex- 
hausted. 

Why, sir, if England had a temple of Janus, as Rome had 
of old, it would be as seldom shut, as was that of her impe- 


tial prototyp:. The first fifteen years of this very century | 
were nearly all passed in the greatest war Known perhaps in | 


the annals of mankind; and there are Senators in this body, 
vod ft among the nuniber, who were born at the close of one 
war with Enghind, and have lived through another, and who 
are perhaps destined to witness a third. And yet zealous 
but ill-jadging men would try to induce us to cast by our 
armor, and lay open our country, because, forsooth, the age 
1a too enligitened to tolerate war. Lam afraid we are not 
as good as these peace men, at ull sacrifices, persuade them- 
selves and utlempt to persu ude others. 

But, sir, to advert t) another topic. I pereeive—and I am 

happy to tind itso—that there has been a nearer union of 
sentiment on one branch of this subject between the honor- 
able Senator frova Maryland and myself than [had supposed, 
All L regret is, that he had not avowed his opinion earlier in 
the session; for I should have felt myself greatly encouraged 
in my course by the identity of our views respecting the dan- 
ger of the country. The honorable genteman says: “ We 
‘all have felt atone time, atleast—I trust that that time has 
* passed —the nation was in imminentdanger of war.” “From 
‘the moment the President of the United States deemed it 
‘right and becoming, in the very outset of his official career, 
‘to announce to the world, that the title of the United States 
‘to the northwest territory was clear and indisputable, down 
‘tu the period of his Message in December, when he reit- 
‘erated the assertion, I could not see how it was possible 
“war was to be averted.””) “I could not but listen with dis- 
‘may and alarm at what fell from the distinguished Senator 
‘from Michigan at an early period of this session.” 

Now, sir, | have not the slightest wish to inisinterpret the 
senuiments of the Senator from Maryland ; but I frankly eon- 
tess | do not understand how, with the opinion he expresses, 
that war was unavoidable, any remarks of mine could have 
been thus characterized. I am well aware, indeed, that 
they eame like a bomb-shell into a powder magazine. But 
whi, Lhave yet to learn. Like the honorable Senator from 
Marviand, the moment [ read the President’s Message, I 

iw. tomy own conviction at least, that our relations with 
England were in a critical situation; and that a regard to 
our duty, as representatives and sentinels of the people, re- 
quired us to take measures of precaution, proportioned to 
the danger, whatever that might be. The President, with a 
dve regard to his own responsibility, as well as to the just 
expectations of his countrymen, spread before us, not only 
his own views and recommendations, but the whole diplo- 
matic correspondence, Which had passed between the two 
Governments, on the subject of Oregon. Well, we all saw 
there was a dead halt in the march of the negotiations. ‘The 
President told us, in effect, they were closed. I am not, sir, 
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very tenacious as to the word. I do not attach that import- 
ance, in fact, to the condition itself, which the Senator from 
North Carolina appears to do. TI am willing to call it closed, 
or terminated, or suspended, or, in the Executive phrase, 
6s ~~ All I wish to show is, that nothing was going 
on. Why the honorable Senator from North Carolina dwelt 
with such earnestness upon this point, [ do not comprehend, 
unless, indeed, he supposed, that if the negotiations were 
closed, they were closed forever, beyond the reach of the 
parties. If such were his views, I do not partake them. I 
trust no question of mere etiquette will keep the parties sep- 
arated, if other circumstances should indicate they might be 
brought together. Such a course of action, or rather of in- 
action, would deserve the reprobation of the whole world. 
But however this may be, the President said, that all at- 
tempts at compromise had failed. These are his words. He 
invited us to give the notice, for the termination of the joint 
occupation of the country. He said it was all ours, and that 
our title to it was maintuined by irrefragable facts and argu- 
ments; and he said, also, that at the end of the year, the 
temporary measures, which a regard to treaty stipulations 
allowed us only to adopt at this time, must be abandoned, 
and our jurisdiction over the whole country established and 
maintained. Such were, in effect, the views submitted to 
us by the Chief Magistrate of the nation, in the discharge of 
a solemn duty, committed to him by the Constitution. 

One would think there were elements enough of troub e 
to engage the attention of the National Legislature, and to 
command its immediate action. If the ship of State were 
to be steered by the chart thus prepared by the pilot, either 
Great Britain must turn from her course, or we must meet 
her. There was no other alternative. She must gainsay 
much she had said. She must relinquish much she had 
claimed. She must concede much she had denied. She 
must do what a proud nation does with reluctance—retrace 
her steps in the face of the world, and lower herself in her 
own estimation. I did not say she would not do all this. Ido 
not say sonow. But looking to her history, to her position, 
and to the motives of human conduct—as these operate upon 
communities, as well as upon individuals—I had great diffi- 
culty in believing that she would do it, and I said so. And 
there was vet another element of uncertainty, combined with 
all these causes of embarrassment, and that was the doubt, 
if she came to the parallel of 49°, whether she would find 
our Government ready to come back to the same line. I 
know nothing of the intentions of either Government upon 
that subject. [cannot speak authoritatively, and therefore 
I do not undertake to speak at all. I know as little as any 
one in this room, be he actor or spectator in the scene 
that is passing. Whether the offer would be accepted, if re- 
peated, or whether it would be repeated, if demanded. All 
I know is, that as the basis of an amicable adjustment, that 
time, which, while it mends some things mars Others, is 
every day increasing the difficulty of its establishment; and 
that, as a means of terminating this controversy, I believe 
the question is rapidly passing from the control of the Gov- 
ernment to the control of public opinion. 

Under these circumstances, | introduced resolutions of in- 
quiry into the necessity of adopting measures for the defence 
of the country, and, on the 15th of December, I advocated 
their adoption and explained my views, of which I have now 
troubled the Senate with a brief summary, and to which the 
honorable Senator says he listened with “dismay and 
alarm.”? “ Dismay and alarm” at propositions for defence, 
when the gentleman himself says that “the nation was in 
imminent danger’! When “he could not see how it was 
possible war was to be avoided”! For it will be observed, 
they were subsequent circumstances, subsequent by some 
weeks, which removed this impression of the danger of war 
made by the President’s Inaugural Address, and by his Mes- 
sage at the commenceinent of the session. They were the 
speeches of the Senators from Missouri and New York, and 
especially the speech recently delivered by the Senator from 
North Carolina. For myself I did not hear one word fall 
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| these resolutions to sleep, as I remarked the other 


, drive us to the last alternative of injured nations. 
| therefore was I so anxious for an immediate and de 


And 


: . Cis ’ 
manifestation upon this subject. But we have all sui 7 


i€red 
. day, if 
not the sleep of death, a slumber almost as quiet; and 


though they were a little startled by the President’s Me. 
sage, still, before their full resuscitation into lite, it may be 
necessary, that thatsame solemn warning should penetra), 
these marble Halls, which has said to other improviden na 
tions, awake! the enemy is upon you. If, then, both the 
Senator and myself were apprehensive of war, and jo 


| thought it could not be averted, the “dismay aud alarm” 


which my remarks occasioned, did not result from any qj; 
ference of views upon that subject. And, as these reiark. 
had but two objects—one to show the danger we were jj, 
and the other to guard against it—it would seem to be th: 
latter at which the honorable Senator took exception; and 
it is certainly a cause of mortification, that [T managed yy, 
subject so awkwardly, as to convert my propositions for dy 

fence into a matter for “alarm and dismay.” 

Since then, however, sir, another note of warning has 
reached us from the eastern hemisphere, and we not oy) 
know that England is arming, but the sovereign herself ha. 
announced the fact in the most imposing manner, and has 
called upon Parliament to extend these armaments still fu; 
ther. And we now exhibit to the world the extraoidinar, 
spectacle of a nation ina state of perfect tranquillity—I migi 
rather say of apathy, almost—without an army, without a 
militia—for our militia is unfortunately nearly disorganized 
—with unfinished and unfurnished defences, with an inad 
quate supply of the materiel of war, with a navy calculated 
only for a state of peace, with three thousand six hundred 
miles of seacoast on the Atlantic, and one thousand thre: 
hundred miles on the Pacific, and four thousand one hun 
dred miles of interior frontier from Eastport to the line where 
54° 40’ strikes the ocean, and two thousand four hundred miles 


| of interior frontier from the southwestern corner of Oregon to 


the Rio del Norte—making a boundary ofeleven thousand four 
hundred miles, agreeably to the calculation I have procured 


| from the librarian, and penetrable in all directions. While, 
| at the same time, we are involved in a great controversy 
| with the most formidable nation—formidable in the means 


of injuring us—upon the face of the globe, which is buck 
ling on its armor, and telling the world, through its sovereign, 
that it will maintain its interests and its honor—which, be 
ing translated into plain American, means that it will hold 
on to its claims. 

Mr. President, a great deal has been said, both here and 


elsewhere, respeeting the probability of war—whether it 
| will result from the present condition of the two nations 


Some gentlemen think this is a legitimate subject of inquiry, 
arising out of the principal question—that of the notice— 
directly before us; while others think we should decide the 
question on its own merits, leaving out of view the cons 


| quences, to which it may lead. Certainly, a question of ter- 


ritorial right should be judged and determined nakedly, and 


| unembarrassed by other considerations. We owe that to 


our own honor. Still, it becomes prudent men, especially 
prudent statesmen, when taking an important step, to look 
to its results. Neither national) nor individual acts are in- 
sulated—one measure leads to another. It seems to me it is 


| not only our right, but our duty, as the Representatives of 


the States, to inquire where this measure will conduct us. 
If toa stable peace, so much the better. If to war, let us 
contemplate its prospects and its dangers, and let us prepare 
for its consequences. But, at any rate, let us commune 
together, and not blindly rush into the future, rather driven 
by our instinets, than guided by our reason. 

Our first object is to preserve our rights; our next to do 
that peacefully. While we all hope that war will be avert 
ed, that hope will never be strengthened by underrating the 


|| capacity of either nation to defend itself, or to injure its op 


from the Senators from Missouri and New York, so far as I | 


recollect, in which I did not fully concur. The former, be- | 


sides the authority which long experience, high talents, and 
great services to his country and his party, give toall he says, 


here and elsewhere, understands this whole subject better | 


perhaps than any manin the nation. And we all have borne 
our tribute of gratification to the able and statesmanlike ex- 


pao of the matter given by the Senator from New York. | 


did not understand either of these Senators, as alluding to 


the ulterior course of the President, or seeking to express | 


any opinion respecting the result of this controversy. And 
I will ask the Senator from Maryland whether, upon a grave 
question like this, itis not safer and wiser to deduce the 
views of the President from two public and solemn docu- 
ments, spreading before bis country his opinions and fore- 
shadowing his course, rather than from the construction 
given them by others, and resting upon what is called acts of 
omission and of commission. 

Itis nota little curious, but it is nevertheless true, that 
during the discussions brought out by my resolutions, gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the Senate took the opportunity 
of expressing their entire concurrence in the views and 
course of the President, and avowed their gratification at 
the Executive statements and recommendations. Though 
x condensed narrative of the negotiations accompanied the 
Message and formed the groundwork of the suggestions sub- 
mitted to us, and though the correspondence was spread out 


in full before us. What is now thought upon this subjecton | 


the other side of the chamber, it needs not that I should 
tell. The views there expressed are as unequivocal as they 
are condemnatory. ‘We all have felt,’ says the Senator 
from Maryland, ‘that war was imminent,” and still more 
emphatically, “TI could not see how it was possible war was 
to be averted.’ 

But I may be permitted to ask the honorable Senator, if 
war, in his opinion, was thus imminent, and not to be 


averted, how happened it that my remarks « filled him with 
alarm and dismay?” I thought there was danger of war, | 


and so it appears did he. And his estimate of the danger 


was higher than mine; for I thought that among other means | 


of avoiding it, instant and adequate preparations might ex- 
hibit such powers of offence and defence, and such a spirit 


ponent. For my own part, I see no want of patriotisin in 
stating plainly and frankly the means of annoyance that 
England possesses; and [ think the course of my honorable 
friend from Delaware upon that subject was equally patriotic 


|| and judicious. There is said to be a bird in the desert, which 


hides its head in the sand, and then thinks it is safe froin 
danger, because it cannot see it. Let us not imitate this 
folly. Let us look directly at what we must encounter, if 
we are forced to war, and then let us behave like reason- 


| able men, and make reasonable preparation to meet it. 


I see it said ina late London Herald, that we cannot carry 
on war, because we cannot procure the means to meet the 


necessary expenditures. The same assertion has been made 


in some of our own journals, and even by higher authority. 


| The Senator from South Carolina has referred in this con 


nexion toa venerable man, for whom, and for whose pat 


| riotic} services, I have great and sincere respect, who has 
| awakened from a political slumber of almost a quarter - 
| century, and presents himself to his countrymen with elab- 


orate statistical tables, showing the pecuniary cost of war, 


| and the burdens it brings with it. All this is unnecessary. 
|| It is taught in the very horn-book of national expenditures. 


Ours is not a question of the cost of war, but of its necessity. 


| That same eminent man, the survivor of the cabinets of Mr. 


Jefferson and of Mr. Madison, was understood, in 1512, to 
entertain a similar repugnance againt committing the desti- 
nies of his country to war, which he now exhibits, and ” 
foreshadow similar difficulties. I do not know if the fact be 


| so. I can repeat only the rumors of that day. It was then 


asserted and believed, that some report or document from 
the Secretary of the Treasury was intended to dampen the 
national ardor, by an imposing array of the contributions It 
would be necessary to levy upon the country, in the event of 
war, and thus to prevent its occurrence. But the ation, i 
made, was useless then, and it will be useless now. The 

war went on, because it could not be avoided without a = - 
rifice of the national rights and honor, and it came to a gi0- 
rious conclusion. It pushed us forward in all the elements 
of advancement. And as we did then so shall we do now. 
If a war is forced upon us, we shall meet it with its — 
and its responsibilities. No array of res will stop 4 
people in their patriotic course. You might as well attempt 
to stop the surges of the ocean beating upon the seacoa Y 
marks in the sand, which the first wave sweeps away, 4! 


| in the country, that England might pause before she would © then passes on. 
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As to this notion, thata war cannot be maintained without 

sh enough in the possession of the Government to carry it 
= the means of procuring it at any time by loans, the 
“” = -cesstul experiments we have made have demonstrated 
aan | do not stop to point out the peculiaritiesin our 
7 id tion which prevent our national exertions from being 
Seal by deficient resources. They are to be found in 
agen and patriotism of our people; in the common in- 
aa they feel in a Government, established by them, and 
responsible to them; in the system of private credit, which 
almost makes part of our institutions, and which often sep- 
arates by wide intervals the purchase and the payment; in 


the abundance and cheapness of the necessaries of life, and | 


in the military ardor which stimulates our young men and 
sends them to the standard of their country. No modern 
Croesus, be he a king of financiers, or a financier of kings, 
holds in his hands the action of this Government. But even 
in Europe, a decisive experunent has shown, that the exer- 
tions of a nation are not to be crippled by a crippled treasury, 
One of the great errors of Mr. Pitt arose from his belief, that 
as the French resources and credit were deranged and almost 
destroyed, therefore France was incapable of the necessary 
efforts to defend herself against the formidable coalition, at 
the head of which England placed herself, and to maintain 
which she poured out her blood as freely as her treasure. 
But the result proved the folly and the fallacy of all this, not- 
withstanding the depreciation of the French paper, and the 
difficulties consequent upon it. What was the progress and 
the result of this effort to preventa people from changing 
and reorganizing their Government, is written upon the 
pages of a quarter of a century of war, and still more plainly 
upon the oppressed taxation of England; which now weighs 
upon her present condition like an incubus, and overshad- 
ows her future with dark clouds of adversity. 


I now propose to submit some observations upon the re- | 


marks presented to the Senate a few days since, by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Carolina. 
his views, and the force of the illustrations, with which they 


The originality of 


were supported, give them great consideration; and as itseems | 


to me, that in some important particulars, their tendency is 

erroneous, I desire to communicate the impression they 

made upon me. : 
While I shall do this, with the freedom, which a sincere 
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nr : : 
| too, when the Senator says, he thought their passage would 


lead to war. And what say the advices from England? 
They speak a language as positive, as itis minatory. What 
says the * Standard,’ of March 3, the great Tory organ? I 
will tell you: * But will the American Congress confirm the 
insolent and unwarrantable tone adopted by this bragga- 
docio?”? &c. And the person thus denominated by these 
models of all that is decorous, so often recommended to us 
for our study, is the President of this great Republic. “ And 
dreadful as is the alternative, it will be with the utmost dif- 
ficulty that any British Minister can escape from it with 
honor.”? The last London Times that I have seen says: 
“The joint navigation of the Columbia, the right of harbors 
‘on the sea-coast, and the right of traffic for the Hudson Bay 
‘Company on one bank of the river, are, we think, demands 
‘neither unjust nor extravagant.” The London Gazette ,of 
March 3, says: * The news from the United States justifies 
‘ the fears we have repeatedly expressed of the determined spirit 
‘of hostility which pervades a powerful party in the United 
‘ States.’ The Loudon Sun, a neutral paper, says: * The 
‘news from this country has produced a strong feeling of in- 
‘dignation among our commercial circles ; and those who 
‘have all along opposed the expediency of war, on account 
‘of mereantile connexions, now openly claim a vindication 
‘ of the honor of the country at the hands of the Executive.” 
“ The feeling everywhere is, that England, having shown as 
‘much forbearance as is compatible with her station in the 
‘scale of nations, is now called upon to treat the proceedings 
‘of the American legislators with the contempt they de- 
‘serve.”?. The Liverpool Courier of March 4, says: “ The 
* consequences to which it may lead (the refusal to arbitrate) 
‘may be most calamitous. But the Americans will only 
‘have themselves to blame, if war ensues; for England has 
‘done all in her power to bring matters to a satisfactory and 
‘ peaceful issue.’? Such are the evidences of public opinion 


| in England, which the last packet brought us; and of the 


search after truth justifies, I shall do it with the respect that |! 
the eminent services and high character of the Senator jus- | 


tify. and that an uninterrupted friendship of thirty years, 
which has been to me a source of great gratification, natu- 
rally inspires. 

The Senator states, that when this proposition for notice 
to terminate the joint occupancy of Oregon was first sub- 
nitted for consideration, he was opposed to it. 
now he is in favor of it in some modified form; the form, I 
believe, it assumes in the resolution of the Senator from 
Georgia. 

That his motives of action were the same in both cases— 
a desire to preserve the peace of the two countries; that 
in the former part of the session, he thought the notice would 
lead to war, and therefore he opposed it; thathe thinks now 
it would lead to peace, and therefore he favors it. 

Certainly, Mr. President, this is consistent ground for any 
man to occupy. 


true wisdom. He, who boasts he has never changed, boasts, 


him: and that he grows older without growing wiser. But 
before a change takes place in our approbation or condemna- 


But that | 


A change of action on questions of expe- | 
diency, Where circumstances have changed, is a dictate of | 


tion of a great question of national policy, the reasons which | 


dictate it should be carefully considered, and clearly estab- 
lished. 

Has this been done by the Senator from South Carolina? 
I think not. He assumes the very fact, upon which his 
whole arguinent rests. 
taken place both in this country and in England, in publie 
opinion upon this subject, which will necessarily lead to a 


He assumes that a great change has | 


compromise, and thus to an amicable adjustinent of this se- | 


rious and long-pending controversy. 

Of the fact itself, thus alleged, the Senator furnishes no 
proof. Indeed, he attempts to furnish none. He merely 
RAYS: 


“There is one point, in which we must all be agreed, | 
‘that a great change has taken place since the commence- | 


‘ment of this discussion in relation to notice, in its bearings | 


‘upon the question of peace or war.” “ Public opinion has 
‘had time to develop itself, not only on this, but on the other 
‘side of the Atlantic, and that opinion has pronounced most 
‘audibly and clearly in favor of compromise.’’ 


“ As things now stand, I no longer regard it as a question | 
‘whether the controversy shall be pacifieally arranged or not, | 


‘noreven in what manner it shall be arranged. 
‘arrangement now simply a question of time,’ &c. 


Mr. President, I cannot partake this confidence. The 
signs of the times are anything but auspicious to me. It will 


be perceived, that the annunciation thus certainly made of 
the peaceful termination of this matter, rests upon the 
change in public opinion. and upon the conviction, that both 
Governments are ready to compromise, and both prepared 
tocome to the same line ; so much so, indeed, that the Sen- 
ator adds, “he trusts that in concluding it there will be no 
unnecessary delay.’ 

In all this, sir, 1 am under the impression, there is a great 
misapprehension. As to the universality of the proposition, 
that all are agreed as to this change, I know there is an error. 
For myself, my conviction is as strong as human conviction 
can be, not only that the change thus indicated has not 


I regard the | 


taken place, but that a great change has been going on in | 


a contrary direction. 1 believe that the opposition to a com- 


promise upon the parallel of 49° has increased, is increasing, | 


and will go on to increase ; and that both here and in Eng 


gland, public opinion is less and less confident in an amica- | 
I shall not pursue this matter | 


ble settlement of this dispute. 
into its details. I will merely remark, that the evidences of 
public opinion, which reach us, whether borne here by let- 
ters, by newspapers, by the declarations of conventions, or 


by the resolutions of legislative bodies, is decisive and indis- | 


putable. And, in proof of this, look at the passage of the 
resolutions in the House of Representatives by a majority 
almost unknown in a free country upon a great question like 
this, and involving such momentous consequences ; and this, 


favorable change there, which renders a compromise certain, 
and a question only of time. 

The honorable Senator has referred, in this connexion, to 
the declaration of Sir Robert Peel, made some time since in 
the British House of Commons, that he regretted their Min- 
ister had not transmitted to his Government the proposition 
of a compromise upon the parallel of 49°; that if not satis- 
factory, it might have been made the basis of a modified offer. 
Iam not inclined to draw as favorable a conclusion, how- 
ever, as the honorable Senator, from this incidental remark, 
made, not to us, but in the course of a Parliamentary discus- 
sion. In fact, itis so cautiously expressed, as to lead to no 
useful deduction respecting bis real views. Itisa mere bar- 
ren remark. Had the Premier intended it should produce 
any practical consequences, he would have communicated 
to our Government the views of the British Cabinet, and 


| would have accepted the offer, or returned it with the pro- 


osed modification. But we hear nothing of this disappro- 
ration—no, not disapprobation, but of soft regret at the hasty 


| decision of the British Minister here—till six months after it 


| that is the last of it. 


took place, and then we learn it in the public debates, and 
[t is to me a curious chapter in the his- 


tory of British diplomacy, that a Minister would venture to | 
| take the grave responsibility of rejecting such a proposition, | 
without referring it to his Government, and he is not even | 


censured for it. If he had been recalled, or a successor sent 


i || out, with instructions to accept the propositions made by 
in fact, that the lessons of experience have been lost upon | 


our Government for a compromise, we should then have 
had a proof of sincerity better than a barren declaration, and 
which might have led to a better state of feeling. 

The Senator from South Carolina has entered at some 


|| length into a defence of his views respecting the acquisition 


of Oregon, by what is called the process of masterly inactiv- 
ity. And if he has not made converts to his opinion, he has 


gained many admirers of his talents by his masterly vindi- | 


cation of it. 

Certainly, sir, it is often the part of true wisdom in this 
world to stand still—to wait for time and circumstances. 
There is a great deal of wisdoni in old proverbs, and one of 
them says, “Let well enough alone.”’ 'Time has wrought many 
wonders for our country, and is destined to work many more. 
The practical difficulty is, to determine when inaction should 
cease and action commence, and how the operations of time 
can be best aided by enterprise and industry. The honora- 
ble Senator says, that circumstances have got ahead of his 
system, and that he adverts to the subject, not to apply it, but 
to defend it. It seems to me, sir, it never could have pro- 
duced the results the Senator anticipated, and produced them 
peacefully. 
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tory is full of these incidents; and the peace of two 
nations is now held by the slightest tenure, dependent 
passions and interests to be called into fierce action upon 
the shores that look out upon China and Japan. We are 
told that time is the great physician, who might have cured 
this disordered state of our political affairs. IT am a firm 
believer in the silent and ceaseless operations of that mighty 
agent. But this case was beyond its power. If, indeed, time 
would stand still for one of the parties, and move only for 
the other—stand still for England, and move on for us—our 
state of progress would soon pour through the passes of the 
Rocky Mountains a host of emigrants who would spread 
over all the hills and valleys from the summit of that great 
barrier to that other barrier, the ocean itself, which says to 
the advancing settlements, Come no farther. But neither 
time nor England would stand still. Her Government is sa 
gacious, alive to her interests, and ready to maintain them. 
She knows the value of the country as well as we do, and 
appreciates it perhaps higher. Noonecan read the speeches 
in the House of Commons on the 4th of April last, without 
being sensible, that the subject, in all its extent, has oceu 
pied the attention of the British Government, and that the 
country itself will occupy its fostering care. Think you that 
that Government would have continued to see band after 
band of our citizens leaving our frontier settlements, lost to 
human observation almost for months while passing through 
the desert with its toils, its privations, and its dangers, and 
finally emerging into the land of promise, to seize it, and to 
hold it,aud would have looked calmly on, receding as we 
advanced, retreating to the hill as we descended into the val 
ley, and finally yielding us quiet possession of this long 
disputed territory? He, who does not believe all this, must 
believe that time would not have peacefully adjusted this 
controversy for us. But, besides, this process of adjustment 
does not assume that our right to exclude the British from 
the country will be increased by settlement. It may add 
strength to our power, but none to our title. It does not 
presuppose that war is to be averted, but only postponed. 
The rights of England, at the end of any given period, will 
be precisely what they now are; and, unless she should vol 
untarily relinquish them, a conflict would be inevitable. It 
seems to me very clear, that if she would ever be disposed 
to abandon the country, she would do it now, when the dis 
parity of force there is not such as to cast the reproach of 
timidity upon her counsels, and when the number of her 
subjects is not such as to render difficult a satistuctory ar 
rangement for them. 

Mr. President, the Senator from South Carolina has beid 
up to our view a sombre picture of the calamities, which a 
war with England would bring upon the United States—too 
sombre, sir, if LT am not utterly ignorant of the history and 
condition of my country, and of the energy and spirit of my 
countrymen. [shall not examine it feature by feature; but 
there are certain portions I desire to present to the Senate. 

What probable circumstances could require this country 
to keep up a military and naval force of two hundred thou 
sand men for ten years—the land portion of it divided into 


great 
upon 


| seven great armies—I confess my utter inability to conjce 


ture. Why the honorable Senator fixes upon that period for 
the duration of the war, [know not. It is so wholly conjec 
tural as to elude the application of any principle to it, Long 
before its expiration, if we are not utterly unworthy of our 
name and our birthright, we should sweep the British Power 
from the continent of North America, and the remainder of 
the time must be occupied by predatory incursions upon the 
coast and by hostilities upon the ocean. The dangers or dis 
asters, Which this state of things brings with it, would require 
but a small portion of the force considered necessary by the 
Senator. As to Mexico, [ trust we shall bear much from 
her. We owe that to our own strength and to her weak 
ness; to our own position, not less than to the situation of 
her Government and to the quasi civil war, which seems to 
be the curse of her condition, But should we be driven to 
put forth our strength, peace would ensue, and speedily; Lut 
it would be a peace dictated in her capital, and placing he: 
political destiny at our disposition. 

And besides, during the progress of such a war, to which 
the honorable gentleman alludes, who can tell the sphere of 
its operations, and what nations would become parties to it? 
How soon would the great muritime questions of our day 
present themselves for solution? How long would it be be 
fore England would revive and enforce those belligerent pre 


| tensions, which drove us to war when we were neutral, and 


Here was an open question, which, for almost forty years, 


had occupied the attention of the two countries, which had 
been kept at arm’s length by an improvident arrangement, 
instead of being grappled with and adjusted, as it could have 


| been, and should have been, long ago, and which had at 


length increased to a fearful magnitude; and, what is still 
more, had begun to enlist passions, and feelings, and inter- 


ests, that threatened to take the controversy from the pen, | 


and to commit it to the sword. The claims of two great 
countries to a distant territory were unsettled, and in a 


condition unprecedented in the history of national inter- | 


course. Each with a right to occupy the whole of the ter- 
ritory. but each liable to have this right defeated by the 
previous action of the other party—each holding a remote 
possession, beginning to fill up by emigration with their re- 
spective citizens and subjects, hardy, enterprising, and some- 


| what pugnacious, intermingled upon the same soil, seiz- 


ing it as they could, and holding it as they might, without 
any of those improvements, which require for their creation 
and support the joint and legal action of a community, and 
wholly irresponsible for their acts towards one another, ex- 


| cept through the medium of tribunals belonging to the party 
claiming allegiance over the aggressor, and possessing no | 


sympathy with the complainant. The end of all this may 
be foreseen without the gift of second sight. Collisions must 
be inevitable. The only wonder is, they have not already 


| occurred. And the first gun that is fired upon the Columbia | 


will send its echoes to the Potomac and the Thames. And 
think you,that the matter will be coolly examined, dispas- 
sionately discussed, and amicably arranged? No, sir; each 
nation will believe its own story, and both will be ready to 
arm, and assert its honor, and defend its citizens. All his- 


which would drive other nations to war occupying the same 
position? How long before the violation of her flag would 
arouse the public feeling of France, and compel her Gover- 
ment to vindicate its honor? And who can tell what war of 
principles and opinions would come to add its excitement 


| and passions to the usual struggles of contending nations? 


The world is, indeed, in comparative repose ; but there are 
causes in operation which, if quickened into action by pe 


| culiar circumstances, might shake the institutions of Europe 


to their very foundations. I consider a war between Enig- 
land and ae United States for ten years, or for half of that 
time, utterly impossible, without bringing into collision the 
great questions of our day—the right to govern and the duty 
to submit—and into fierce action the interests and passions, 
which such a struggle would excite—a struggle that must 
come, but which such a war would accelerate. 

In order, that I may remove even the possibility of misin- 
terpreting the sentiments of the Senator, I will read an ex- 
tract or two from hisspeech. After alluding to the material 
horrors of war, and doing justice to the courage of his coun- 
trymen, he adds, that a war between us and Great Britain, 


| such as has been described, “in which every nerve and 


‘muscle would be strained to the utmost, and every doilar 
‘ put in requisition which could be commanded, could not 
‘ fail, under present circumstances, to work most disastrous, 
‘and I fear incurable changes in the social condition of our 
* people, and in their political institutions.”” He then ad- 


| verts to the consequences of such a war, drawing after it a 


| Mexican war an 


an Indian war. He thinks we shonld 


| need two fleets, six or seven armies, one hundred million 


|| of dollars annually, and a proportionate yen of taxation. 


He then continues, after showing the destruction of the 
State governments, and the consolidation of all power in 
the central authority, and that our very success would en- 
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gender a epirit inconsistent with the genius of our Govern- 
ment: “It would then be a straight and downward road 
‘which leads to where so many free States have terminated 
‘ their career—a military despotism. In the mean time we 
‘should have to provide for three or four successful gene- 
‘rails, who caanl s00n be competing for the Presidency, and 
‘ before the generation, which would have waged the war 
‘would have passed away, they might possibly witness a 


* contest between hostile generals for that supreme office— 


‘a contest between him who might conquer Mexico and bim 
‘who might conquer Canada, terminated by the sword.” 

But permit me to ask the Senator from South Carolina, if 
all this were so, if bis anticipations were certain, instead of 
being purely gratuitous, ought the assurance of such events 
to come from him, from such a high authority, in so high a 
place? In the Senate of the United States, and from one 
who has filled some of the most important positions in our 
Government; whose services and talents, and character gave 
him great consideration with his countrymen ; who possesses 
a European fame ; and whose opinions are quoted at this 
moment in London and Paris as indications of our policy, 
and of the final result of this controversy? Is it well thus 
to announce to the world our incapacity to defend ourselves ? 
For that is in fact the result. A Government dissolved, or 
rather changed to a despotism, a country ruined, and eventu- 
ally its fraaments a prey to ambitious generals, as the em 
pire of Alexander was partitioned among his lieutenants! 
War, then, becomes not a measure of safety, but a signal of 
destruction to the American people. We are powerless to 
defend ourselves. If we are struck upon one cheek, we 
must turn the other; notin a spiritof Christian charity, but 
in the despair of helplessness. We are bound together bya 
fair-weather Government, incapable of riding out the storms 
of foreign aggression. Submission must be our refuge, for 
beyond submission is destruction. We shall exhibit the 
extraordinary spectacle of a great people, greatin all the ele- 
ments of power and prosperity, saying to the world, in effect, 
we cannot contend with England. We are at her mercy, 
for even success would ruin us. 

Now, sir, this is not so. There is not one man within the 
sound of my voice whose heart does not tell him, such has 
not been your past—such vill not be your future. The hon- 
orable Senator, in looking at the real calamities of war, 
which T seek neither to conceal nor to deny, has suffered 
himeelf to overrate them. They have struck him more for- 
cibly than they should do. The experiment of two wars 
with England, into which we entered, and from which we 
issued gloriously, puts the stamp of error upon these sad 
forebodings. How they pushed us forward, in character and 
position among the nations of the earth, [need not tell; nor 
need J say, that the march of this country in all that consti- 
tutes the power and happiness of a people, is a practical 
proof, that those conflicts left no wounds upon our institu- 
tions, and but temporory checks upon our prosperity. 

The honorable Senator has appealed to his past history in 
proof, that in presenting these views he acted in no unmanly 
fear for himself, and that if war comes, he would be among 
No, Mr. President, no one in this nation 
doubts that his course would be firm and patriotic, should 


war be forced upon us. But he will permit me also to appeal; | 


to appeal from the Senator of 1846 to the Representative of 
1812. Heis the Ultimus Romenorum—the last of the Romans: 
the sole survivoramong us of a generation of statesmen. who 
have passed trom the legislative service of their country. 
The last of the actors, not of the signers, who gave to the 
world our second Declaration of Independence, scarcely in- 
ferior in its causes and consequences to the first. He came 
here young, unknown to his country. He left these halls 
with a maturity of fame, which rarely falls to the lot of any 
statesman. Twas then upon the frontier, and well do I re- 
member with what straining eyes and beating hearts we turn- 
ed towards the Capitol, to know if the honor and interests of 
our country would be asserted and maintained. There were 
then two men here, upon whom, more than upon any others, 
perhaps more than upon all others, devolved the task of ad- 
voeating the war, and of carrying through the measures of the 
Administration. And nobly did they perform theirduty. They 
were the honorable Senator from South Carolina, and a re- 
tired statesman, Mr. Clay, from whom, though it has been 
my fortune to differ in the party contests that divide us, yet 
it has always been my pride to do justice to his eminent qual- 
ities, and to his high services to his country, and especially 
to his services during our last contest with England. They 
were the leaders of that great legislative war, who, like the 
Homeric heroes, threw themselves into the middle of the 
fight, and fought the battles of their party and of their coun- 
try, with equal talents, firmness, and success. 

As to the evils of war, he of us is blind to all historical 
experience, Who does not see them, and unfaithful to his 
position, who does not acknowledge them. There is no 
such representative of the States here. We al/ acknowledge 
the evils of war, both moral and material. We differ as to 
their degree, and as to the power of this country to endure 
and to inflict them. While the condition of England pre- 
sents great means of annoyance, it presents also palpable 
elements of weakness. I am not her panegvrist. I shall 
never be accused of that. But if I see the defects of her 
national character, I can see also her redeeming virtues. 
I am sensibly alive to the acts of injustice she has done us. 
The feeling is deposited at my heart’s core. But I do not 
shut my eyes, either to her power or to the virtues she actu- 
ally possesses. I need not tell what she has done to attract 
the admiration of the world; for her deeds of war and peace 
are written upon many a bright page of human story. She 
has reached a commanding eminence among the powers of 
the earth—a giddy eminence ; and I believe she will find it 
an unstable one, Ido not, however, estimate her present 
position as high as many do, and I consider it as unsafe as 
almost any one can. The elements of her weakness lie 
upon the very surface of ber affairs, open to the most care- 
less observer. But she has great military and naval estab- 
lishments, and she is augmenting and extending them. I 
am not going to spread before the Senate the statistics of 
her powers of annoyance and defence. This has been 
sufficiently done already. But I will express my decided 
conviction, that these tabular statements give an exaggera- 
ted picture of her condition, Old vessels, old guns, mere 
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hulks, invalids, the relics of half a century of war, are ar- 
ranged in formidable lists of figures, and go to swell the 
general aggregate. 

Besides, she has peculiar drawbacks to the exertion of 
her power. The seeds of danger are sown in the most im- 
portant province of her home empire, and may at any time 
start up into an abundant harvest of ruin and disaster. The 
dragon’s teeth may become armed men. 

She has possessions round the world to retain, and in 
many of them a discontented population to restrain. Her 
commerce, the very foundation of her prosperity and great- 
ness, is scattered over all the bays, and inlets, and gulfs, 
and seas of the world; and he, who knows the daring char- 
acter and enterprise of our people, Knows that our public 
and private armed vessels would almost sweep it from ex- 
istence. But I shall not pursue this investigation further. 
While I believe she will go to war with us, if she cannot es- 
cape from it without wholly sacrificing her own honor, as she 
views the question, I recollect she has done so twice before, 
with no credit to herself, but with imperishable glory for us. 

A few words as to the condition of her finances, and her 
means of carrying on a war. It is said to be the last feather, 
that breaks the camel’s back. That the time will come 
when the artificial and oppressive fiscal system of England 
must break down, and, like the strong man of Israel, involve 
her existing institutions in the fall, is as certain as any future 
political event can be. But that time has not yet come, and 
he must be a bolder or a wiser man than I am, to predict 
when it will come. She has the same means now to meet 
her war expenditures, which she has long had. The power 
of drawing upon the future for the exigencies of the present, 
leaving the generations to come to pay the debt, or to cast 
it off, like a burden too heavy to be borne. At this very mo- 
ment she is making an experiment, which will be almost a 
revolution. A wise experiment, as I believe, but still a fearful 
one, for an old society, whose habits are fixed, and which ac- 
commodates itself with difficulty even to gradual changes. 

As to the points of contrast between our condition and that 
of England, they are before the world; and for the purposes 
of peace or war, we need not fear the most searching exam- 
ination. 

Happen what may, we can neither be overrun nor con- 
quered. England might as well attempt to blow up the rock 
of Gibraltar with a squib, as to attempt to subdue us. IT sup- 
pose an Englishman even never thinks of that, and I do not 
know that I can exhibit in stronger terms its impossibility. 

I might easily spread before the Senate our capacity to 
annoy a maritime adversary, and to sweep the British flag 
from this part of the continent; but I forbear. What we 
have twice done in the days of our comparative weakness, 
we can repeat and far exceed in these days of our strength. 
While, therefore, I do not conceal from myself, that a war 
with England would temporarily check our progress, and 
lead many evils in its train, still I have no fear of the issue, 
and have an abiding confidence, that we shall come out of it, 
not indeed unharmed, but with all the elements of our pros- 
perity safe, and with many a glorious achievement written 
on the pages of our history. 

Tt pains me, sir, to hear allusions to the destruction of this 
Government, and to the dissolution of this confederacy. It 
pains me, not because they inspire me with any fear, but be- 
cause we ought to have one unpronounceable word, as the 
Jews had of old, and that word is dissolution. We should 
reject the feeling from our hearts and its name from our 
tongues. This ery of ‘wo, wo, to Jerusalem,” grates harshly 
upon my ears. Our Jerusalem is neither beleaguered nor in 
danger. Itis yet the city upon a hill, glorious in what it is, 
still more glorious, by the blessing of God, in what it is to 
be—a landmark, inviting the nations of the world, struggling 
upon the stormy ocean of political oppression, to follow us 
to ahaven of safety and of rational liberty. No English Titus 
will enter our temple of freedom through a breach in the 
battlements, to bear thence the ark of our constitution and 
the book of our law, to take their stations in a triumphal 
procession in the streets of a modern Rome, as trophies of 
conquest and proofs of submission. 

Many a raven has croaked in my day, but the augury has 
failed, and the Republic has marched onward. Manya 
crisis has presented itself to the imagination of our political 
Cassandras, but we have still increased in political prosper- 
ity as we have increased in years, and that, too, with an ac- 
celerated progress unknown to the history of the world. 
We have a class of men, whose eyes are always upon the 
future, overlooking the blessings around us, and forever ap- 
prehensive of some great political evil, which is to arrest our 
course somewhere or other on this side of the millenium. 
To them, we are the image of gold, and silver, and brass, and 
clay, contrariety in unity, which the first rude blow of mis- 
fortune is to strike from its pedestal. 

For my own part, I consider this the strongest government 
on the face of the earth for good, and the weakest for evil. 
Strong, because supported by the public opinion of a people 
inferior to none of the communities of the earth in all that 
constitutes moral worth and useful knowledge, and who 
have breathed into their political system the breath of life ; 
and who would destroy it, as they created it, if it were un- 
worthy of them, or failed to fulfil their just expectations. 

And weak for evil, from this very consideration, which 
would make its follies and its faults the signal of its over- 
throw. It is the only Government in existence which no 
revolution can subvert. It may be changed, but it provides 
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safety is our union ; our only fear, disunion. In the moral 
government of the world, national offences are punished by 
national calamities. It may be that we may forsake the Gog 
of our fathers, and seek after strange gods. If we do, anq 
are struck with judicial blindness, we shall but add another to 
the long list of nations unworthy of the blessings acquired 


| for them by preceding generations, and incapable of inain- 
taming them ;—but none as signally so as we. 


for its own change, when the public will requires. Plots | 


and insurrections, and the various struggles, by which an op- 
pressed population manifests its sufferings and seeks the re- 
covery of its rights, have no place here. We have nothing 
to fear but ourselves. 

And the Senator from South Carolina will permit me to 
remark, that the apprehension he expresses, that a war may 
bring forward military chieftains, who would ultimately es- 
tablish their own power upon the ruins of their country’s 


freedom, is, in my opinion, if not the last of all the evils, one | 


of the very last, which this Republic has to fear. I will not 
stop to point out the circumstances of our position, charac- 


ter, and institutions, which render a military despotism 
impossible in this country. They are written in burning 
characters, not upon the wall, but upon the heart of every 
American; and they need no seer to expound them. Our 


| pear to be legitimately involve 





INDIAN ANNUITIES. 
SPEECH OF MR. J. R. GIDDINGs. 


OF OHIO, 
In tHE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


February 18, 1846. 


On the proposition to amend the bill making appro- 
priations for the benefit of the Indian tribes, so 
that no moneys should be paid for fugitive slaves, 
or as a compensation for fugitive slaves, under 
the treaty of January, 1845, between the United 
States and the Creek and Seminole Indians, in 
Committee of the Whole House. 


Mr. GIDDINGS remarked: That when he came 
to the House he entertained no idea of addressing 
the committee; but, said he, I desire to call the 
attention of gentlemen to some points which ap- 
in the present 
discussion. 

This bill provides for the payment of forty thou- 
sand dollars, under our treaty with the Creeks and 
Seminoles of 1845. That treaty has never been 
published, and gentlemen are not informed of its 
contents. The treaty itself is not only kept from 


| us, but the circumstances which led to it; the con- 


sideration which the United States have received 
for the sums which we are called on to appropriate, 
are hidden from our view. Under these circum- 
stances, my friend from New York [Mr. Cutver} 
offers his amendment, forbidding the payment of 
any portion of the money, in consideration of the 
capture of fugitive slaves, or as a compensation for 
Fugitive slaves who have been recaptured. Gentlemen 
have expressed doubts whether the payment of the 
money stipulated in the treaty was for slaves, or 
for the capture of slaves. If their suspicions be 
correct, the amendment will be perfectly harmless. 
It can do no injury in any event. It is offered asa 
precautionary measure, and the mover says he lias 
satisfactory reasons to believe the payments are 
intended as a compensation for slaves. No man 
denies his statements, or professes to dispute the 
facts he has set forth. But members appear will- 
ing to vote away the funds, not because they are 


|informed on the subject, but because they are not 


_ bers here a ** sealed book.”’ 


informed; not because they know the appropria- 
tion to be proper, but because they are unable to 
say whether it be right or wrong. It appears to 
me that we have arrived at a new and extraordinary 
era in the legislation of our country. The Execu- 
tive demands this money, and calls on us to grant 
it; but withholds from us and from the country all 
information concerning the objects or consideration 
for which it is tobe paid out. I say it is withheld; 
for the Executive has possession of the treaty, and 
of the correspondence which shows the cireum- 
stances which led to it, as well as the consideration 
on which it is founded. Yet they are to the mem- 
Gentlemen here are 


'as ignorant of them as they are of the decrees of 


the Grand Sultan. The chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means possesses a copy of the 


| treaty; but I think I may safely says that he never 


showed it to any member of this House until since 


| this debate commenced. I,too, have a copy, which 
has been examined by my friend who offered this 


amendment, and a colleague, [Mr. DeLano,]| now 


confined to his room by indisposition, but who, if 
his health had permitted, would have favored us 


with the views which he entertains of this mysteri- 
ous transaction. With the exception of the hon- 
orable chairman of the Committee of Ways and 


Means, my friend from New York, [Mr. Cutver,| 


and myself, no member now present ever saw oF 
read this cabalistic treaty, to which I intend here- 


after to call the attention of the committee. The 


manner in which I obtained a copy is of no im- 

ortance. I have it. It bears date on the 4th 
oe y, A. D. 1845, at the Creek Agency, west 
of the Mississippi. On the 6th February, 1845, 
I informed this body that a slave-dealing compact, 
called a treaty, had been entered into between the 
United States and those Indians. In a speecl 
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which I made during the discussions of that day, 
} pointed out the circumstances, and related the 
historical incidents which had led to the negotia- 
tion of this treaty. I then declared, as I now em- 
phatically assert, that this treaty was negotiated 
for the sole purpose of arranging difficulues, 
and satisfying claims arising from the capture of 
fugitive slaves, and for the purpose of paying for 
euch slaves. On the 5th of March, the treaty was 
approved by the Senate. From the time of its 


approval to this hour, it has been entombed in the 
i‘xecutive archives, and kept from the view of 
ventlemen who are now called to act officially under 
. The Executive organ in this city, to which 
we look for the publication of such important 
treaties, has never hinted at its ratification or ex- 
istence. ‘The announcement which I made more 
than a year since, that such a treaty had been ne- 
sae for the purpose of closing up an old slave- 
dealing transaction between our Government and 
those Indians, attracted but little attention, and the 
country is now unconscious that such a treaty is 
in being; and until the reading of the bill before 
us, even the members of this House generally 
were equally uninformed respecting it. Sir, why 
this secrecy? Why has the treaty been withheld 
from us and from the people? Why are the cir- 
cumstances which led to its negotiation kept from 
Why are we not permitted to know the con- 
eration on which we are to pay so much money 
belonging to the people, and which has been en- 
trusted to our care? Why are two hundred and 
nineteen members on this floor kept in profound 
ignorance on the subject of this treaty? No blame 
can attach to gentlemen here for not having seen 
it. The responsibility rests with those who have 
had possession of it, and whose duty it was to 
publish it, but who have kept it concealed. This 
suppression of the treaty, and the facts connected 
with it, bespeaks its suspicious character in lan- 
guage not to be misunderstood. Although on two 
former occasions I have related most of the cir- 
cumstances which led to the negotiation of the 
treaty, yet 1 presume they are recollected by few 
members now present, and it seems proper that 
i should repeat them. 


it 


us? 


sid 


On the 7th August, 1790, the United States en- | 


tered into a treaty with the Creek Indians, by 
which they agreed to deliver up to the officers of 
the United States such negroes as resided among 
them. These negroes had, during, and subsequent 
to, the revolutionary war, fled from their masters 
in Georgia, and by this treaty the Federal Gov- 
ernment attempted to recover and return them to 
their owners. (Vide 5th vol. American State Pa- 
pers, p. 81.) The Indians failed to deliver up the 
negroes, and the treaty of Colerain was negotiated 
in 1796. (Vide 5th vol. American State Papers, 
page 586.) 

At the time of entering into this treaty, the Indi- 
ans renewed their covenant to deliver up the slaves; 
and did, at the time of entering into it, deliver such 
ef them as were resident in what were called the 
“upper towns.”’ (Vide 6 Am. State Pap., p. 251.) 
But many of the negroes had gone into Piorids, 
and had settled and intermarried with the Semi- 
oles. The Creeks could not, therefore, obtain 
them, and of course were unable to deliver them 
to the agents of our Government. (6 Am. State 
Pap.,p. 252.) The planters of Georgia became 
clamorous for their slaves, and in 182] the treaty 
of “Indian Spring’? was negotiated, under the su- 


pervision of commissioners appointed by the Ex- 


ecutive of Georgia. (6 Am. State Pap., p. 252.) By 
the terms of this treaty, the Indians agreed to pay 
for the slaves, and left in the hands of our Govern- 
ment two hundred and fifty thousand dollars for 
that purpose; all which was subsequently paid over 
to the Georgia claimants. (Vide Ex. Doe. Ist ses- 
sion 26th Congress.) The Creeks, having thus 
paid to our Government at least six times the value 
of these mothers, and children, and fathers, now 
claimed them as their property, believing they had 
obtained a good title to them. But the Seminoles, 
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heing connected with them in all the relations of | 


(lomestie life, refused to deliver them up as slaves. 
(Ex. Doe., 271, Ist session 24th Congress.) The 
Creeks removed west of the Mississippi; but the 
Seminoles dare not go, fearing that their people 
would be seized by the Creeks as slaves. (Ex. 
Doc. 125, 3d session 25th Congress.) They were 


at length compelled, by the power of our arms, to 
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abandon their homes in Florida, and submit to be 
carried to the Indian country in the west. Soon 
as they crossed the western line of Arkansas, they 
stopped upon lands owned by the Cherokees, and 
refused to go to the country assigned to them, as it 
was under the jurisdiction of the Creeks, and they 
would become subject to Creek laws, if they enter- 
ed it. The Cherokees were offended in conse- 
quence of the intrusion of the Seminoles. And if 
gentlemen will refer to the National Intelligencer 
of about the 27th January, 1845, they will find that 
it required all the influence of the Executive to pre- 
vent hostilities between those Indians. These diffi- 
culties continued during four or five years next 
previous to the making of this treaty. The cause 
of the difficulty was not published through the pa- 
pers, but may be learned from the correspondence 
on file in the Bureau of Indian Affairs. At times 
the excitement was so great as seriously to threaten 
the peace of the frontier, as is set forth in the pre- 
amble to the treaty, which I shall soon read to the 
committee; and is more abundantly manifested by 
letters and reports in the War Department. These 
difficulties arose entirely in consequence of our at- 
tempts to return the fugitive slaves of Georgia. 
These are the circumstances which led to the treaty. 
The transaction, from beginning to end, in its gen- 
erals and in its details, was a slavedealing busi- 
ness, disgraceful to those who managed it, and 
disreputable to the Government who authorized 
and approved it. These circumstances are briefly 
referred to in the following portion of the preamble 
to the treaty, to wit: 

« Whereas many of the Seminoles have settled and are 
now living in the Creek country, while others, constituting 
a large portion of the tribe, have refused to make their homes 
in any part thereof, assigning as a reason that they are un- 
willing to submit to Creek laws and government, and that 
they are apprehensive of being deprived by the Creek author- 
ities of their property. 

“ And whereas repeated complaints having been made to 
the United States Government, that those of the Seminoles 
who refuse to go into the Creek country have, without 
authority or right, settled upon land secured to other tribes, 
and that they have committed numerous and extensive dep- 
redations upon the property of those upon whose lands they 
have intruded.” 

I desire to call particular attention to that por- 
tion of the preamble which recites, that ‘‘a large 
‘ portion of the tribe have refused to make their 
‘homes in any part of the Creek country, assign- 
‘ing as a reason that they are unwilling to submit to 
* the Creek laws and government; and that they are 
‘ apprehensive of being deprived by the Creeks of their 
‘ property.’’ The jesuitical language made use of is 
only worthy of the transaction. The term “ prop- 
erty,’’ instead of *‘ slaves,”’ is calculated to deceive 
the casual reader. But these people were never 
held or regarded as slaves by the Seminoles. They 
had fled to the Seminole country, and had volun- 
tarily settled with them, and become a part of the 
tribe, and were no more the property of the Indians 


than the Indians were the property of the negroes; | 


(Executive Doc. No. 271, Ist sess. 24th Congress;) | 


nor were they at any time claimed as slaves by the 
Seminoles. I deny that any instance can be shown 
where the Seminoles expressed any apprehension 
that the Creeks would take from them either prop- 
erty or slaves, other than those negroes who lived 
among them in perfect freedom, but who were 
claimed by the Creeks as property. It is true, that 
in some of the documents they are referred to as 
‘‘ negro property,” but generally they are called 
negroes or slaves, (Ex. Doc. 125, 3d sess. 25th 
Cong.; 271, Ist sess. 24th Cong.) 

I will now call the attention of gentlemen to that 
portion of the preamble which sets forth the con- 
siderations on which the treaty is based, and the 
objects for which it was entered into. It is in the 
following words: 

«« Now, therefore, in order to reconcile all difficulties re- 
specting location and jurisdiction, to settle all disputed ques- 
tions which have arisen or may hereafter arise in regard to 
rights of property, and especially to preserve the peace of 
the frontier, seriously endangered by the restless and war- 


like spirit of the intruding Seminoles, the parties to this 
treaty have agreed to the following stipulations.” 


The first consideration moving the Government 


| of these United States to enter into this treaty is 


to ‘* reconcile all difficulties respecting location and | 


jurisdiction.” 


In pursuance of this consideration, the treaty 
provides, in the two first articles, as follows: 


« Art. I. The Creeks agree that the Seminoles shall be 


.. entitled to settle in a hody, or separately, as they please, in 
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any part of the Creek country; that they shall make their 
own town regulations, subject, however, to the general con- 
trol ofthe Creek Council, in which they shall be represented ; 
and, in short, that no distinction shall be made between the 
two tribes, in any respect, except in the management of 
their pecuniary affairs, in which neither shall interfere with 
the other. 

“Art. Il. The Seminoles agree, that those of their tribe 
who have not done so before the ratification of this treaty, 


| shall immediately thereafter remove to, and permanently 


| than it now is. 


‘ 


settle in, the Creek country.” 


These two articles fully “ reconcile all difficul- 
ties respecting location,’ by placing the Seminoles 
within the Creek territory, to which they agree to 
remove immediately, and to settle permanently there- 
in. It reconciles all questions of jurisdiction, by 
giving the Seminoles power * to make their own 
town regulations subject to the Creek Council.”’ 
The committee will bear in mind, that the sole 
reason why the Seminoles did not go to the Creek 
country, in the first instance, was the dread of 
placing these people—some of whom were their 
wives and children—within the jurisdiction of the 
Creeks. These circumstances arose solely from 
the fact, that our Government had extorted the 
money from the Creeks to pay to the slaveholders 
of Georgia. And now, to correct this slavedealing 
error of the Government, the bill before us grants 
twenty-six thousand dollars for the removal of the 
Seminoles to the Creek country, and for support- 
ing them six months after their removal. But, it 
may be asked, why should our Government inter- 
fere? Why not let the Indians arrange their own 
difficulties? 1 answer, the difficulty was brought 
about by the interference of our Government in be- 
half of slavery; and if hostilities had arisen from 
it, our nation would have been still more diseraced 
To save this slave-mongering Ad- 
ministration from further disgrace, our constitu- 
ents are compelled to pay this item of twenty-six 
thousand dollars. The second consideration set 
forth in the preamble is, “To settle all disputed 
questions which have arisen, or may hereafler arise, 
in regard to the rights of property.”’ ‘This was the 
great and principal object of the treaty, and is pro- 
vided for in the third article, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

“It is mutually agreed by the Creeks and Seminoles, that 
all contested cases between the two tribes, concerning the 
right of property, growing out of sales or transactions that 
may have occurred previous to the ratification of this treaty, 
shall be subject to the decision of the President of the 
United States.”’ 

If gentlemen will refer to the National Intelligen- 
cer of the latter part of January, 1845, they will 
find it stated, on the authority of an oflicer from the 
Indian country, that an arrangement of great “im- 
portance had been made with the Creeks and Semi- 
noles, by which all trials involving the right grow- 
ing out of sales or transactions which had occurred 
prior to the arrangement should be decided by the 
President. And the writer adds: ‘* This is an im- 
‘ portant clause, and covers @ DELICATE QUESTION. 


| The Seminoles objected heretofore to coming under 


‘ the Creek government, lest they should be molested in 
‘ their NEGRO PROPERTY, and were fearful of the ad- 
ministration of Creek laws. Ill unsettled questions 
ABOUT THE TITLES TO NEGROES in possession of 
Seminoles, previous to the ratification of this treaty, 
‘will be setiled by the President.’’ All allusion to 


‘ 


‘ 


| the original cause of this difficulty was avoided, 


but the material facts to which I have adverted are 
hinted at; and all cavil as to the use of the word 
property may be set at rest by referring to the pa- 
pers of that date. The President of this great and 
free Republic is to sit as arbitrator between these 
savages, and is to decide who shall have the body 
of this mother, and to whom that child shall belong; 
that the father shall be this man’s slave, and the 
wife shall be delivered to that master. Sir, the 
subject is most revolting to the feelings of human- 
ity. ButI feel humbled when I reflect, that the 


| people of our free States are to furnish the funds 


for this slave-dealing transaction; and that northern 
Representatives are, by their votes, to involve our 
people in this degradation. ; 

By reference to the sixth article of this treaty, 
it will be seen that we are to pay to the Seminoles 
ninety thousand four hundred dollars, in addition 
to the twenty-six thousand for their removal and 
subsistence. This is the compensation which they 
are to receive for delivering up such of their people 
as the President shall direct to be held as slaves by 
the Creeks. But it was evidently expected that 
about one-half would remain with the Seminoles, 
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and would, therefore, be lost to the Creeks, for the 


twenty thousand dollars; making, in all, two hun- | 


dred and ten thousand four hundred dollars which 
we are to pay for these slaves, according to the 
treaty, but which will be cut off if we carry out 
the principles of the proposed amendment. 


j 


And now the question is distinctly before us. | 


Will we thrust our hands into the pockets of our 
constituents, and take this money, and pass it over 
to a slavedealing President, to be expended in 
paying for the bodies of husbands and wives and 
children? Are the Representatives from the free 
States prepared to enter into this business of huck- 


siering in human flesh? Shall we involve our con- | 


stituents in this deep and damning crime of trading 
in the image of God? Our votes must answer these 
questions, 

The third consideration mentioned in the pre- 
anble of the treaty is, *‘ to preserve the peace of the 
Jrontier.’’ But the people will ask, how came the 
peace of the frontier in danger? I answer, it be- 
came endangered by these slavedealing transac- 


tions. These people were living with the Semi- 
noles. Our Government, in violation of the Con- 


stitution, in defiance of justice and of humanity, put 
foyth its influence to force them back into slavery. 


Unable to do that, we compelled the Creeks to pay | 


for them; and these barbarous Indians, believing 
thata title thus derived from a Christian nation 


must be valid, claimed them as slaves, and deter- | 


mined to have possession of them, while the Semi- 


noles and negroes were determined to resist the | 


demand. Thus, in the words of the preamble, the 
peace of the frontier became ‘* seriously endan- 
gered.’’ The danger was a necessary consequence 


of the slavecatching efforts of our Government, to | 


which I have alluded. ‘Thus every consideration 
set forth in the preamble of this treaty is connected 
with, and forms a part of, the history of these 


attempts of our Government to uphold and sustain | 


the slavery of the South. 
Mr. Chairman, I have now done with the facts. 
if I have, in any respect, failed to state them fairly, 


as they exist, | will thank the chairman of the | 
Committee of Ways and Means [Mr. McKay] to | 


correct any error into which he may suppose me 
to have fallen, and for that vurpose I will gladly 
yield to him the floor. cM 

short pause, resumed.] I referred to the able gen- 
tleman at the head of the financial committee, for 


r. Gippines, after a 


the reason that he reported the bill before us, and | 
is bound fully to understand the facts connected | 


with this subject. He is, also, the only member 


who has had an opportunity of fully examining 
this treaty; but as he remains silent under my ap- 
peal, I will feel under deep obligations to any 
other member who will point out any error what- 
ever in the relation I have given. [Mr. Gippiwes 
again paused, and then remarked: 
will examine the documents to which T have re- 
ferred, and the correspondence in the Department 
of War, they will find many other interesting facts, 


to which I have not time to refer, but which show | 
the unuring efforts of this nation to uphold this | 


institution of slavery, so detested by all civilized 
and Christian people. 


Before | proce ed farther on this point, I desire 


If gentlemen | 


to say, that every attempt of this Government to | 


sustain the slavery of the South, either by the re- 


capture of fugitive slaves, or otherwise, is a direct | 


violation of our Constitution, an encroachment 
upon the rights of the free States, an offence against 
the laws of God, and an outrage upon humanity. 


I have no time now to go into an extended exami- | 


nation of the subject. An eminent statesman of 
our own umes [Henry Clay] has declared that 
** the existence, the maintenance, and continuance of 
* domestic slavery depends exclusively upon the power 
‘and authority of the States in which it exists.”” This, 
sir, is the doctrine of the Constitution. Itis Whig 
doctrine, and the only true Whig doctrine. Agree- 
ably to it, Lsay “the existence of slavery [in Geor- 
‘ ea} depended entirely upon the power and au- 
‘thority of that State.” 
= a 
supportit, let it cease. They had no right to call 
on the people of the free States, or upon Congress, 
to aid them in sustaining it; for, as Mr. Clay most 


fi tenet 

) i propene in this bill 
Creeks regard them as their property. For these, | 

too, we are to pay the Creeks one hundred and | 


f her people could not 


distinctly and emphatically declares, ‘* Concress | 


“HAS NO POWER OR AUTHORITY OVER THE INSTITU- 


‘TION OF sLavERY.”” ‘To appropriate the moneys | 


_ be expended in payment of slaves, as contempla- | 


| after his arrest. 
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¢ as clearly a violation of our Federal compact as | 
it would be for us to abolish slavery in Georgia, 
or establish it in Massachusetts. If this Govern- 
ment possesses the power to deal in slaves, we 
may establish a slave-market in Boston, or in New | 
York, and set up business, on Government ac- 
count, at any other point we apes § 
sess the power to tax the people of the free States 
to the amount of two nad er thousand dollars, to 


ted by this treaty, we may tax them two hundred | 
millions for the same purpose. The question be- | 
fore us is one of principle, and not of amount. I | 
have quoted the language of Mr. Clay, a slave- 
ho'ding Whig, and I desire to see how many of | 
our Whig friends will stand by the doctrine which | 
he has laid down. 

But I wish to go alittle further into the detail of 
our constitutional rights in respect to fugitive 
slaves. And as I notice able constitutional law- 
yers and statesmen from the South, who are now 
listening to me, | most respectfully request them 
to correct any error in regard to the constitutional 
rights of the slave, or of the master, or of the peo- 
ple of the slave States, or of those of the free 
States, into which I may fall; for it is an import- 
ant subject, and one which should be well under- 
stood by every statesman. 

By the laws of Virginia, and, perhaps, of all | 
the slave States, if a slave run from his master, or | 
from a constable, after being ordered to stop, the 
master, or his agent, or the constable, may shoot | 
him; or if the master, his agent, or a constable, | 
arrests a fugitive slave, and such slave raises his 
hand against the person arresting him, such per- 
son may at once kill the fugitive in any manner he | 
pleases. This law is in force in Virginia. But 
when the slave crosses the river, and sets his foot 
on Ohio soil, he is beyond the reach of Virginia 
laws. He then regains all his natural rights, par- | 
ticularly the right of self-defence, of which he was 
deprived while in Virginia. The laws of our State 
then throw their protection around him. By the 
Constitution of the United States, the master may 
oursue and arrest his slave in a free State, and take | 
i back from whence he fled. In doing that, he 
may use the same force that our officers are permit- 
ted to use in arresting criminals; but he must go 
no farther. If he shoots or kills the slave on Ohio 
soil, we shall hang him, as we would any other 
murderer. Our people, under the Constitution, 
and under the law of 1793, are prohibited—first, 
from protecting the slave against an arrest by the 
master; secondly, from concealing the slave from 
the master; and thirdly, from rescuing the slave 
If we do either of these acts, we 
violate our constitutional compact. Our duties in 
regard to fugitive slaves are the same as our other 
obligations towards the institution; they are to let 


them alone—not to interfere between master and |) 


slave. ‘‘Hands off” is the doctrine of the Consti- | 
tution, and the motto of every supporter of that in- 
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strument. Our duties are entirely negative. There | ¢ 
| believe me wrong on these points. 


is no obligation resting upon us; nor is there any 
power in Congress to compel us to act in the mat- | 
ter. 

In regard to arresting slaves, we owe no duties | 
to the master; on the contrary, all our sympathies, 
our feelings, and our moral duties, beyond what | 
have stated, are with the slave. We will neither 
arrest him for the master, nor will we assist the 
master in making such arrest. I am aware that 
the third clause of the second section of the first | 
article of the Constitution was once believed, by 
some, to impose upon the people of the free States 
the duty of arresting fugitive slaves. But it is 


now judicially settled that no such obligation rests || 


upon us. Indeed, a proposition to impose upon us 
such a duty, at the time of framing the Constitu- 
tion, was rejected, without a division, by the con- 
vention. We, therefore, leave the master to arrest 
the slave if he can; and we leave the slave to de- 
fend himself against the master if he can. We | 
do not interfere between them. The slave pos- | 
sesses as perfect a right to defend his person and 
his liberty against the master as any citizen of our 
State. Our laws protect him against every other 





yerson, except the master or his agent, but they 
leave him to protect himself against them. If he, 
while defending himself, slays the master, our 
laws do not interfere to punish him in any way, 


to pay for these slaves, will || further than they would any other 











¢ rson who 
should slay a man in actual self-defence. The 


laws of the slave State cannot reach him, nor is 


If we pos: | 


there any law, of God or man, that condemns him, 
On the contrary, our reason, our judgment, our 
humanity, approves the act; and we admire the 
courage and firmness with which he defends the 
‘* inalienable rights with which the God of nature 
has endowed him.’’ We regard him as a hero 


| worthy of imitation; and ytd a his name in the 


| ance of it. 


same category with that of Madison Washington, 
who, on board the Creole, boldly maintained his 
God-given rights against those inhuman pirates 
who were carrying him and his fellow-servants to 
a worse than savage slave-market. Yet the bill 
before us is intended to compel us to pay the 
money of our constituents to those who, in de. 
fiance of the laws of eternal justice, have seized 
the panting fugitive, and doomed him to a life of 
servitude. 

Had our Government entered into a treaty with 
those Indians, and agreed to pay them two hundred 
thousand dollars for assisting the slaves of Georgia 
to escape from bondage; we should, all of us, have 
pronounced such a treaty unconstitutional, and I 
do not believe that a member of this body would 
have voted to appropriate a single dollar in pursu- 
Yet the unconstitutionality of such a 
treaty would have been no more palpable than is 
that of the treaty before us. Itisa eee clear 
proposition, that if the Government have power to 


| restore slaves, they have the same power to entice 


| or secreting him. 


them away; and if they have power to pay out the 
money of the people for one purpose, they have 
equal power to pay it out for the other. But I was 
examining the rights of our people in regard to fu- 
gitive slaves. When a slave enters our State we 
regard him as a person, and not as property. Un- 
der our laws he may sue or be sued—he may be 
rewarded for his virtuous deeds, and be punished 
for his crimes. Indeed, he enjoys all the rights 
which others possess, except that he is liable to be 
seized by his master, and carried back into slavery. 


| We may feed, clothe, and lodge him, knowing him 


to be a slave. We may teach him his rights, show 
him the road to Canada, and furnish him with 
means to get there. We may furnish him with 
the means of defending himself, in the same man- 
ner that we may furnish others with weapons. In 
short, we treat him in all respects as we dq other 
persons, except defending him against his master, 
I repeat, that I am most happy 


/in seeing able lawyers and statesmen from the 


South, now before me. They must feel a deep 
interest on the subject, and if they deny any posi- 
tion which I have laid down, I call upon them to 
correct me. This is the place where these grave 
matters should be discussed.* Let it be done be- 
fore the House, and before the country. Let truth 
be sent forth to the people of the nation, and let 
them be correctly informed on a matter so vital to 
both sections of the Union. I certainly can have 
no object in the maintenance of error, and hope | 
may be set right, if any slaveholding member shall 
I make these 
remarks in order that they may go forth to assist 


/our people in forming correct opinions of their 


rights on this subject, so important to humanity. 


|The moral feelings of our people are correct. 


Were they not restrained by the Constitution, they 


|| would be as anxious to hang the man who catches 


a slave in our free States, as they would to hang 


him who goes to Africa and commits the same 
crime. They believe the turpitude of seizing a 


slave in Ohio, and taking him back to interminable 
bondage, to be as great as it is to seize the same 
man in Africa and bring him into slavery. [Mr. 
McDowe t, of Ohio, inquired of Mr. Gippines, 


if he, as a lawyer, had not counselled masters in 


regard to obtaining their fugitive slaves.) Mr. 
Giwpines: Never; no, never. Why, sir, you can- 


| not induce a slave-catcher to come into that civil- 


ized and Christian portion of the State where I re- 
side. You might as easily induce a Hottentot to 
enter a church. 

Whilst these are the rights secured to us under 


| the Constitution, we have annually, for the last 
| twenty years, made appropriations from the ublic 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
i 
i 
‘ 


treasury to pay for the capture of fugitive slaves; 





+ No member denied any of those positions, although many 
able lawyers from the slave States were attending to Mr. 
Gipp1ines’s remarks. 
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and Representatives from the free States regularly 
yote for them without objection. Holding the clear 
and indisputable right of being exempt from the 
expense of slavery, the people of the free States, 
within the last ten years, have probably paid more 
than thirty millions of dollars for its support. 
Proclaiming to the world that we are true lovers 


of freedom, we lend our political and moral influ- | 


ence to hold three millions of “ Native Americans” 


in the most degrading slavery. Calling ourselves 
a Christian people, we deny to one-sixth part of our 
population the word of eternal life; and subject 
them to the unbridled lust and passions of barbar- 
ous masters and overseers, by whom they are 
often compelled to submit to the most brutal indig- 
nities, and even to death itself. Yet but few of 
our members stand forth to expose and denounce 
those heaven-daring iniquities. We sit here with 
fukled arms, apparently indifferent to the outrages 
committed by Government, and are ourselves often 
made the unresisting instruments of our own dis- 
honor. Thus, in the case before us, a slave-deal- 
ing President having negotiated this treaty, and 


the Senate having approved it, we are called on to ! 


appropriate the money of our people to perfect this 
insult to northern honor; and gentlemen, repre- 
senting northern freemen, will vote for this final 
ratification of the outrage. We have lately seen 
the Union, formed by our fathers, give place to a 
new and unnatural confederacy, based upon the 
policy of perpetual slavery—degrading our con- 
stituents to the level of ‘Texan slaves; and we, the 
descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers, ingloriously 
submit to the insult. Where is the spirit exhibit- 
ed by our illustrious ancestors? They would not 
submit to a comparatively nominal tax upon tea; 
we, their descendants, vote to tax ourselves and 
constituents, for the purpose of seizing the panting 
fugitive as he flies from oppression, and dragging 
him back to interminable bondage. The causes 
of complaint which brought about the Revolution 
hore no proportion to the outrages heaped upon 


the free States of this Union by the Federal Gov- | 


ernment during the last twelve months. Our 
fathers did not hesitate to appeal to the God of 
battles against such insults; we hesitate, falter, 
and quietly submit to every indignity. We seem 
to have forgotten their devotion to the cause of 
freedom. Their illustrious examples are lost upon 
us. The memory of the mighty dead calls forth | 
no spirit of emulation from us. 
This treaty, arranging an old slave-dealing trans- 
action at the expense of our people, is now urged 
as the basis of this appropriation. Gentlemen are 
called to act under the treaty without having seen 
it, and without knowing its contents, except as 
they have been developed during this discussion. 


We must comply with this extraordinary demand | 
of the Executive, and make the appropriation, or | 


we must reject it. Our votes will be entered upon 
the record, and pass down to posterity as evidence 


of the sentiments which guide us. "The eyes of | 


the people of the free States are upon us, and I re- 
joice that they are now watching our movements 
with an intensity never before witnessed. Our 


votes on this, and on all other questions touching | 
slavery, will go, for examination, before those | 


who sent vs here. They expect each of us to de- 
fine his position clearly on this subject. They 
desire to see how and where we stand on these 
questions of northern rights. Our constituents are 
beginning to think the name of liberty can be of 
but little use, if their interests, their moral purity, 
and their honor are to be tamely surrendered to 
slaveholding arrogance. I am aware that some of 
our Whig friends think if we take clear and dis- 
unct ground in favor of our constitutional rights, 
we shall thereby drive our southern friends from 
us. If that be so, we had surely better separate 
from them, than to surrender up the Constitution, 
and our own rights under it. e cannot afford to 
purchase their co-operation at so high a price. If 


our southern friends cannot meet us upon the line | 


of the Constitution, we cannot act with them. 


God forbid that we should surrender northern | 
rights and northern honor to purchase southern | 


Votes. 

But I entertain too high an opinion of our south- 
ern friends to believe they will desert us and the 
Constitution, because we refuse to surrender our 
rights to the slave power. Mr. Clay was a slave- 
holder in 1844, when he declared that « Congress 
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possessed no poiers in relation to domestic slavery.” 
If our southern Whigs will stand by this doctrine, 
we can act together. We ask them to go no fur- 
ther. Let us refuse to exert our power either to 
uphold or abolish slavery. In short, sir, let us 
refuse to exert a power which we do not possess. 
This is the doctrine on which the glorious triumph 
in Ohio was principally based in 1844, and the still 
more glorious triumph in 1845. It was on this 
doctrine that the Whigs of my district put forth 
such efforts in that campaign, as to win from 
the fair ladies of Kentucky a gorgeous banner, 
es a token of their approval.* Sir, this proud 
distinction was not conferred upon us in conse- 
quence of having servilely submitted to slave- 
holding dictation. No, sir; distincuished as the 
strongest Whig district in the United States,t and 
entirely dissenting from those who have felt it their 
duty to organize a separate political anti-slavery 
party, the people of my district have long watched, 
with unceasing vigilance, every attempt to involve 
them in the crimes of the South. We shall con- 
tinue to resist every effort of the kind, notwith- 
/ standing the eant of hypocrites, the whining of 
doughfaces, and the supercilious denunciations 
of slaveholders. ‘The arrogant complaints about 
“agitating this question,” to which we have so 
often listened in this Hall, are now understood. 
And I say to southern gentlemen, cease to uree us 
to become ‘partake rs in your guilt, and we will cease 
to agitate the question of slavery. Cease your 
attempts to violate our rights, and we shall of 
course cease to resist such attempts. The agita- 
tion is with you; for | will take this oceasion to 
declare that, during the nine years which I have 
held a seat in this Hall, T have never called up this 
subject, except in defending the rights of my people. 
The war which [I have waged has been entirely a 
defensive war. 

But, to return to the issue of supporting the con- 
stitutional rights of all the States, and resisting 
every attempt to involve the people of the free States in 
the support of slavery. This is now, and must be, 
the great and principal political issue in the free 


States. The time for preventing it has gone by 
forever. It is useless for servile editors and trem- 


bling politicians to complain. There is a feeling 
aroused on this subject among the freemen of the 
North, which cannot longer be stifled. It is daily 
spreading, and deepening, and extending, and must 
inevitably overwhelm those who shall attempt to 
stop its progress. The descendants of the Pilgrims 
will not much longer remain subservient to the 
slave power. If we shall hereafter be found falter- 
ing and timid in our support of Northern rights, I 


do not hesitate to say that the day of our overthrow | 


will then be near. The sturdy yeomanry of the 


North will not much longer suffer themselves to be | 


made the instruments for supporting a commerce 
in the bodies of women, and for bartering in chil- 
dren. They will soon refuse to unite with south- 
ern slaveholders in plundering cradles, and in tear- 
ing children from their trundle beds, to supply the 
slave markets of the South. They will demand 
exemption from such unutterable disgrace—such 
ignominious guilt. I may be permitted to say that 
such is the Whig doctrine, or I have studied Whig 
principles to little purpose. Our people regard no 
man asa Whig who lacks the moral or political 
_ firmness to maintain the Constitution, and the rights 
which the free States hold under it. We are all 
aware that a most exciting canvass is now going 
on in New Hampshire. The people of that State 
are arousing to the conflict. This question of sub- 


serviency to the slave power has called into action | 
ression | 


Su 


the political energies of her'people. 


of the right of petition, and of debate in this hall— | 
the support of the slave trade in this District, and || 


on our southern coast—the Florida war, and the 


Texas outrage—have led the electors of that State | 


to believe that they have reached the point where 
forbearance ceases to be a virtue. They are now 
arraying the past sins of their public servants on 
this subject before the electors, and appear deter- 
mined to hold their Representatives hereafter to a 








*The ladies of Lexington, Kentucky, presented to the 


the Whigs of that county gave at the State election of 1844; 


Whigs of Ashtabula county, Ohio, in which Mr. G. resides, | 
a beautiful banner, in cousideration of the majority which | 


it being nearly double the aggregate Whig majority of the | 


| State. 


The majority in Mr. Giddings’s district in 1840, for the | 


| Whig ticket, was 6,200. 
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strict account on this point. This state of things 
has been precipitated wpon the people by attempts 
of the late dominant party of that State to ostracise 
a member of the last Congress, for the reason that 
he possessed sufficient honesty and independence 
to oppose the greatest outrage ever inflicted upon 
This servility to south- 


ern dictation is well caleulsted to eall forth the in- 


dignant feelings of every elector who has reeard for 
the honor of his State, the riehts of her people, or 
the Constrution of our country. May Gad send 
them a safe deliverance from all “serviles’’? and 
“ doughfaces.’?? There is also a vacancy in the 
delegation from Massachusetts. Why is not the 
old Bay State fully represented on this floor? It 
is because the former member of the vacant district 
voted to admit Texas slaveholders to this hall, to 
enact laws to control the liberty-loving descendants 
of the Pilgrim Fathers. Tle, sir, was willing to in- 
volve them in the support ef an institution which 
they execrate and abhor; and they now diseard 
him who thus sacrificed their interests and their 
honor. I will put another solemn question to the 
Democrats now present. Where are the four 
Representatives from Connecticut, who, inthe last 
Congress, declared by their votes, that the owner 
of five slaves in Texas was worthy to exert the 
same political power in this nation as four of the 
free, intelligent electors of that patriotic State? 1 
say, where are they? And echo answers, where ? 
Sir, the voice of a patriotic people has pronounced 
them unworthy to represent free prineiples; and 
they have eut them off, and sent other servants 
here, who, f trust, will prove more worthy of that 
ancient State, 

If we look at New York, we shall find that this 
subject is occupying the attention of her peaple 
also. One of the leading parties of that State has 
taken its position in favor of oppression, of Texas, 
and of perpetual slavery. The other has espoused 
the cause of the Constitution—of those © self-evi- 
dent truths’’ on which our Government is founded, 
end which declare the equality of man’s political 
rights. Itis true that some of our friends appear 
to hesitate and tremble in view of the progress of 
free principles. But, if truth be omnipotent, we 
cannot doubt the result. I desire, also, to say a 
word in regard to my own State. ‘This question 
of the maintenance of our right to be exempt from 
the crimes and the disgrace of slavery, as I have 
already remarked, greatly contributed to our tri- 
umphs in 1844 and 1845. ‘Texas and perpetual 
slavery have, thus far, proved a millstone around 
the necks of our opponents. The parties are again 
in the field, preparing for the conflict. ‘The Demo- 
cratic party have selected for their standard-bearer 
a man who, to use his own language, goes against 
these principles ** flat-footed’’—one who, in 1844, 
went, and still goes, for Texas and eternal slavery. 

{Mr. Sawyer, of Ohio, desired to ask his col- 
league [Mr. Gippines] when the Democratic can- 
didate or Governor made the declaration imputed 
to him? 

Mr. Grppines replied: In 1838, while a member 
of the Senate of Ohio. He then reported the fa- 
mous bill, which made our people generally the 
catchpoles for Southern slaveholders. It was re- 
ported under the dictation of a slaveholding em- 
bassy from a sister State. I have long known Mr. 
Tod, and I know he is regarded as arrant a dough- 
face as ever trembled before the frown of a slave- 
holder. On the other hand, the Whigs have se- 
lected a man with whom I have not the honor of a 
personal acquaintance, but who, I am informed, 
draws the constitutional line of demarcation be- 
tween our people of the free States and slavery 
with such accuracy, and places it in such palpable 
light befere his hearers, that all can see ma under- 
stand it. Taking his position upon this line, he 
says to the ‘ peculiar institutions,’ ‘Thus far 
shalt thou come, and here shall thy proud waves 
be stayed.”” Iam told that he will never surrender 
our rights to the supercilious arrogance of the 
South, nor to the trembling poltroonery of the 
North. The day of trial, too, for those of my col- 
leagues who shall be candidates for re-election will 
come at the same time of our gubernatorial elec- 
tion. I am desirous that the vote on this bill shall 
show to the people of our State which of us are 
willing to tax them for the purpose of catching fu- 
gitive slaves, and which of us oppose such insult 
to the freemen of our State. 
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[Mr. Sawven, of Ohio, desired to say, that if he 
were acquainted with the facts which his colleague 
{Mr. Gippiwes} had stated, he would not vote for 
the bill, but as Mr. Gippines had not exhibited 
the documents, he should feel bound to vote for 
the appropriations. | 

Mr. Gippines resumed. Mr. Chairman, I feel 
mortified and humbled. A Representative from 
my own gallant State rises in this Hall and de- 
clares himself ready to vote for this appropriation, 


not because he knows it to be proper, but because he | 


don’t know whether it be right or wrong. Not be- 
cause he is acquainted with the facts, but because 
he is ignorant of them. Sir, | had supposed that 
statesmen acted from knowledge, and not from the 
want of it. 

(Mr. MeDoweur, of Ohio, said that he had 
Jooked at the treaty, and that did not mention 
slaves, but spoke of property. That he therefore 
had no evidence before him that the term property 
meant slaves! | 

Mr. Gippines resumed. It was the duty of my 
colleague to understand these facts before he came 
to this Fall, If he will look at the documents to 
which | have referred, he will find that in them the 
term slaves is used instead of property. I am 
allowed but on hour to speak. and it will require 
several hours to read the documents, without 
speaking. It would, therefore, have been useless 
for me to bring documents to this Hall. But my 
colleague was bound to understand them, and his 
ignorance can be no legitimate excuse for involving 
his constituents in the expense and disgrace of 
paying for fugitive slaves. In Indiana, | am told 
that two members of the last Congress, who were 
candidates for re-election, were defeated, because 
their constituents thought they had not met south- 
ern aggressions with sufficient promptitude. 

{Mr. Carucarr said he was successor of one of 
the gentlemen alluded to, and that his opponent 
was not defeated on account of his yielding to the 
demands of the South, but because he had acted 
upon the principles laid down by the gentleman 
from Ohio, Mr. Gippinés. | 

Mr. Gippines resumed. IT may have been mis- 
informed; but if the people of the gentleman’s dis- 
trict desire to pay their money to catch southern 
negroes; if they wish to share in the crime of 
slave-trading, I will not now dispute their right to 
do so. Let them speak their sentiments; if they 
prefer slavery to liberty, let us know it. But I 
referred to this fact merely as an evidence to show 
that this question was entering into the elections 
in nearly all of the free States; and, judging of the 
future by the past, the day is not far distant when 
it will control the elections of the nation. I prophe- 
sy that it will decide the Presidential election of 
1848, and that a majority of the members of this 
House in the thirty first Congress will be elected 
with reference to this subject. The Texas iniquity 
is just beginning to be realized. As the people 
shall hereafter witness the effects of that outrage, 
their indignation will increase, until all who have 
aided in this unpardonable political sin shall be 
hurled from the high places of the nation. (Mr. 
GippinGs here took his seat.) 

Mr. McKay, of North Carolina, answered Mr. 
Gippines, and contended— 

Ist. That, as the treaty had stipulated for the 
payment of the money, it was the duty of Con- 
gress to appropriate it, 

2d. That, as the Indians were regarded as the 
wards of the Government, and were poor and ig- 
norant, they ought to have the money, as it was 
to be expended for the purposes of education, 

To which Mr. Guopives replied: That the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina had denied no fact, 
nor had he disputed any constitutional doctrine 
which had been advanced. All that I have advo- 
cated (said Mr. G.) seems to be admitted. But 
the gentleman says we ought to make the appro- 
priation, because the President and Senate have 
agreed by the treaty that we should do it. Sir, 
were we sent here to carry out the Executive will? 
I trust not. 


constitute but a poor excuse for us to say, that the 
President and Senate desired us to do it. We are 
not machines, to be moved at the Executive will. 
We do not march, and countermarch, and face to 
the right, and to the left, and to the right-about, 
at the Executive word of command. The appro- 


We are each sworn to support the | 
Constitution; and if we violate our oaths, it will | 


priation of moneys is peculiarly within our prov- | 


ince, and in doing it we should act as independent 
as the Executive or the Senate do In their stations. 
Suppose the Executive and Senate should make 
a treaty with Spain, or some other Power, that the 
people of Ohio should be delivered up to them as 
slaves: would we be bound by sucha treaty? We 
should be as solemnly bound by it as we are by 
the treaty which takes our money to buy slaves. 
But the gentleman Jays great stress upon the fact 
that the Indians are poor, and ignorant, and bar- 
barous. Ladmit that they are ignorantand barba- 
rous. But ignorant and barbarous as they are, if 
they are so destitute of decency and humanity as 
to undertake to catch and return fugitive slaves, I 


would hang them instead of paying them money. | 


They ought surely by this time to have been so 
far Christianized as not to commit such barbarous 
deeds, 

[Mr. Hovsron, of Alabama, objected to Mr. 
Gippines speaking any further, as he had already 
spoken once on the bill; and the Chairman (Mr. 
Bowuiy, of Missouri) decided that Mr. G. could 
not proceed. ] 





ITARBORS AND RIVERS, 


SPEECH OF MR. JEFF’N DAVIS, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 16, 1846. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union on the bill making appro- 
priations for certain Risers and Harbors— 

Mr. DAVIS said: 

Krom the formation of our Constitution, by which 
these States became united, the question of strict or 
latitudinous construction of the compact has divi- 
ded, as it still divides, our countrymen into the 
two great political classes of which they are com- 
posed, 


The people have recently entrusted the Govern- | 
ment to the hands of those who always haveavow- | 


ed the faith of strict construction, 
right, sir, to require that we will thus administer 
it—that we will restrict appropriations to objects 
which are clearly constitutional. 

To this ancient limit of our creed, I hold each 
Demoerat is bound; and, first, I will address my- 


They have a | 


self to them, in answer to the arguments by which | 
it has been attempted to justify the appropriations | 


of this bill, under the specific grants of the Consti- 
tution. 

Krom the grant of power “ to provide and main- 
tain a navy,”’ it has been asserted, flows the right 


to construct harbors and improve rivers, as a mean | 
to promote the extension of our commercial marine | 


for a nursery of seamen. This is to appropriate 
money, not to execute a eranted power, but to ef- 
fect an object, because it may favorably react upon 
the grant; to substitute the discretion of this Gov- 
ernment for the specific enumeration of objects for 
which, by the Constitution, appropriations are per- 
mitted. 

Some who have preceded me in this discussion 
have defended these appropriations, as ensuing 
from the power ** to regulate commerce.”’ 
late is not synonymous with facilitate or create— 
the verb is derived from the substantive regula, a 
rule. To make and enforce rules for commerce, 
is **to regulate commerce.’’ Nor did the Consti- 


Regu- | 
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merchant ships, to transport the commerce upon 
which these regulations were to operate. . 
There is such an apparent want of just relation 
between the objects to which these appropriations 
are directed and these grants of the Constitutioy 
that it is little less than mockery to cite them for 
such application. Ifthe Federal Government should 
be permitted to take power from a connexion so 
remote and indirect, it will be no longer limited by 
the terms of its specific grants; the barriers of the 
Constitution will be levelled to the ground, the 
agent will have destroyed his letter of authority, and 
gone forth upon the illimitable field of usurpatic Yn, 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Stew. 
ART] asserts the constitutional power to make the 
appropriations in this bill, not because of any par- 
ticular grant, but by a sort of floating right which 
he asserts this Federal Government possesses to 
select the means necessary and proper. A right 
wholly irreconcilable to the very idea of specific 
grants, or the existence of reserved. and sovereign 
powers within the States. When the States enter- 
ed into a union, and established this Government 


, as the agent of their league, they gave to it certain 
carefully enumerated powers, with authority to 


make all laws which should be necessary and proper 
for carrying those powers into execution. 

This, sir, was but authority to legislate upon 
particular subjects, not to use all means, but to 
make all laws which should be both necessary and 
proper, 

‘The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Ewinc] 
took a position, if possible, less tangible than that 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. He placed 
the power to make the appropriations asked for in 
this bill on the broad basis of faith. Faith, sir, is 
the belief in things not understood. [Mr. E. ex- 
plained.]| The gentleman then only desires that 
others should have faith, and cares not from what 
clause in the Constitution it may be derived; his 
own, he says, is drawn from the power to provide 
for the common defence and general welfare. 
There is no such power granted by the Constitu- 
tion; a power which would have drawn in its train 
all the specific grants, and rendered their enumera- 
tion a superfluous act. The gentleman must refer 
to the grant which gives power ‘ to lay and collect 
‘taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the 
‘debts and provide for the common defence and 
‘ general welfare of the United States.’’ The pow- 
er conferred was to raise money, and among other 
purposes for which it might be exercised were the 
‘*common defence and general welfare.”’ This is 
the plain interpretation, this the construction which 
Mr. Madison and other most eminent commenta- 


tors have placed upon the language of the grant. 


The power claimed by the gentleman would have 


| carried with it, as a necessary means, not only the 
| taxing power, to which it is attached, as declara- 


tory of a purpose; not only the specific grants to 
borrow money, to raise armies, to provide a navy, 
to constitute judicial tribunals, but all others,—the 
powers of absolute sovereignty itself. 

Sir, there is a just medium, between the claim 
of unrestrained discretion for this Government, and 


| its restriction to the mere letter of the bond. The 


tution convey this rule, making power absolutely; |) 
but imposed Important restricuons upon its exer- | 
cise; such as—there shall be no duty upon articles | 


of export; no preference, “by any regulation of 
commerce,”? to one port over another; and that 


there shall be free trade among the several States | 


ot our Union. 


Whether we confine ourselves to the text of the | 
Constitution or turn to its cotemporaneous history, | 
it is impossible to resist the conclusion, that the | 


grant was conferred to secure harmony, uniformity, 


equality; to give efficiency, and nationalize our reg- | 
Ingenuity was severely | 


ulations of commerce. 
taxed, when from this grant—the power to make 
rules for commerce—it was attempted to draw au- 
thority to create harbors, as tending to increase 
our commerce, 
directly, might be claimed the power to construct 


With equal propriety, and more | 


grants of power are general, and therefore many 
things must attach as incidents. If the States deny 
the means necessary to the existence of this Gov- 
ernment, nothing is more sure than that it will 
usurp them, and then a contest will arise between 
the rival powers, injurious to both. If, on the other 
hand, the Federal Government, by indirection, 
seeks more than is proper to its functions or neces- 
sary to their exercise, an indiscriminate opposition 
may be generated, and the liberality of patriotism 
be lost in the conflict. The harmony, the efii- 
ciency, the perpetuity of our Union require the 
States, whenever the grants of the Constitution are 
inadequate to the purposes for which it was or- 


'dained, to add from their sovereignty whatever 


may be needed, and the same motives urge us to 
seek no power by other means than application to 
the States. 

To all which has been said of the inherent pow- 
ers of this Government, I answer, it is the crea- 
ture of the States; as such it could have no inherent 
power, all it possesses was delegated by the States, 
and it is therefore that our Constitution Is not an 
instrument of limitations, but of grants. Whatev- 
er was then deemed necessary was specifically con- 
veyed; beyond the power so granted, nothing can 
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now be claimed except those incidents which are 
indispensable to its existence; not merely conveni- 
ent or conducive, but subordinate and necessary to 
the exercise of the grants. 

We cannot take a new and substantive power 

by claiming it as incident, adjective to one which 
has been delegated, for the obvious reason that 
there are no unappropriated powers; all which were 
not delegated, were expressly reserved to the States 
and to the people, by an amendment to the Consti- 
tution. Sir, if this Government, at discretion, can 
select its means; if it may decide at will what is 
incidental to its granted powers, and thus assume 
whatever it has thus decided, the acknowledement 
of reservations is a bitter and delusive mockery. 
Let us reject the supposition, and thus avoid the 
conclusion. We are yet in the beginning of a new 
Administration; the first acts are watched with in 
terest as the basis on which the people form their 
judgment: I trust, sir, they may be auspicious. 
“ This is the second time when the rage for inter- 
nal improvement by the Federal Government has 
spread like an epidemic over the country, bearing 
disease into the body politic. 
which surround us, bring remembrance of the for- 
mer period. 
over a Democratic Congress; but the ** downward 
march,’’ which strode on regardiess of the barriers 
of the Constitution, was checked by a Democratic 
President in the first year of his Administration; 
“and almost forgotton principles’? were restored 
to popular consideration. The Maysville Road bill 
had its veto—let Democrats remember, and make 
the application. 

Mr. Chairman, I will now proceed to a more 
particular consideration of the bill under discus- 
sion, and will premise, that in voting upon its va- 
rious appropriations, I shall submit each item to 
this inquiry: Is it for private benefit, or for the 
execution of the proper powers of this Govern- 
ment? All of the first class will meet my oppo- 
sition, regardless of whether the interests of few 
or many be involved; and therefore uninfluenced 
by the arguments which have been based upon the 

value of the commerce to be subserved. 


In looking over the bill, the first point which | 


arrests attention is the sectional character of its 
appropriations. 
sand dollars—nearly one half of the whole amount 
—is located on the lakes: with a comparative tri- 
fling amount for the southeastern coast, the re- 
mainder is for the Northeast and the West. When 
the question has been asked, why the South was 
thus neglected, the chairman of the Committee on 
Commerce has answered that nothing had been 
asked for in that quarter. 

[Mr. McCretzanp, of Michigan, explained his 
position to have been, that no case had been brought 
before them, and no estimate submitted, on which 
to base an appropriation. } 

Sir, it is not my purpose (continued Mr. D.) to 
attack the chairman, or to censure the committee; 
it is the policy, the rule of conduct now avowed, 
with which T have to deal. Mark the position, 
sir, in which it places us. Those cases are report- 
ed which had an advocate before the committee; 
and when the treasury has been exhausted by 
these appropriations, the more meritorious objects 
not included in the bill—those which were ex- 
pected to attract attention by their general, well- 
known importance—must from necessity remain 
yet longer unprovided. The bare announcement 
of the rule which has governed the committee 
prompts to the recommittal of this bill, that the 
surveys and reports lying in the departments may 
be examined, and appropriatidns based upon a 
higher principle than that of giving to him who 
most Importunately asks. 

_ As the chairman of the Commerce Committee 
imvites information, I refer him to the various 
surveys and reports, naval and military, which 
from 1822 have been made upon the ‘* Dry Tor- 
tugas’—a place equally commanding attention 
from its position and its natural advantages. _ Its 
position renders it the key to the Strait of Flor- 
ida, and whilst we have neglected to secure it for 
future use, our great maritime rival (England) 
has fortified her islands from the Bahama banks 
round to the mouth of the Oronoco, and now 
actually invests the Gulf of Mexico with an ocean 
line of cireumvallation. To the high qualities of 


The circumstances | 


Then, the headlong impulse swept | 


Five hundred and forty-five thou- || 
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ence which its occupation would exercise upon the 
reneral commerce of the Gulf of Mexico, Colonel 
Totten, the Chief Engineer of the United States, 
and others of his corps, have borne united testi- 
mony. General Jesup, of the Quartermaster’s 
Department of the Army, Commodore Rodgers, 


and other distinguished officers of the navy, have 


on various occasions, through a long period of 
time, urged and elucidated the importance of its 
occupation, with such constructions as would make 
it secure as a harbor and naval depot. Sir, is it 
a satisfactory answer, when we refer to the omis- 
sion of this from the list of harbors reported for 
appropriations, to be told it was not pressed upon 
the committee ? 

Mr. Chairman, there is another point to which I 
will call attention—* Ship Island,” lying off the 
coast of Mississippi. Early in this session, | 
made, through “ the House,” a call upon the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, for official information in rela- 
tion to the harbor of that place, especially its nat- 
ural advantages fora navy yard. In the absence 
of an answer to that call, | will only say that naval 
men, most accurately informed, have decided it to 
be the best position for that purpose within the 
Gulf of Mexico; the only harbor where the natu- 
ral channel has sufficient depth to admit vessels of 
the largest class, 

Here is the entrance to the inner channel of the 
Gulf, the approach to Lakes Pontchartrain and 
Maurepas. Here is the anchorage memorable in 
our history as that on which British shipping rode 
in safety when British troops debarked to attack 
New Orleans; yet it remains unfortified, the chan- 
nel unmarked, the harbor unimproved. 

Sir, I do not propose to go into a minute state- 
ment of the cases of omission or neclect of needed 
appropriations along the Guif of Mexico. The 
two to which I have referred will suffice to show 
the impropriety of voting the appropriations of 
this bill without strict inquiry, without an exami- 
nation broader than was compassed by the rule, 


which limited the items of the bill to objects press- 


ed on the notice of the committee by which it was 
reported. In the cases to which I have invited 
your attention, patriotism and interest combine to 
recal us to the distinction between great national 
and little local objects. They belong, sir, to no 
section. The commerce of the North, the exports 


of the South and West, are all interested in these 
| works. 


Harbors of refuge are here aoe both 
from the storms of ocean and of war; they are ne- 
cessary for the navy, and would come essentially to 


| its aid in the protection of the mereantile marine 
| which passes to and fro upon the Gulf. 
| these important constitutional objects be postponed, 


Sir, shall 


until the treasury is exhausted for local interests 
which have sprung into existence since some of 
the surveys to which I have referred were reported 
to the Government? Or shall they be deferred until 
appropriations shall be sought by advocates sup- 
plicating aid for local benefit; until the South sur- 
renders her constitutional principles, and enters into 


| unscrupulous combinations for success? 


| Union. 


I have been surprised—yes, sir, and have re- 
gretted—to hear gentlemen treat the question of 
appropriations as though it were a division of 
treasury spoil between the different sections of the 
We have been told that the South has 
the larger portion in the fortification appropriations, 
and that this should satisfy us for any deficiency 
in those for our harbors. I recognise no such prin- 
ciple in legislation, and would not stoop to claim a 
share of the moneys wrung from the treasury for 
sectional advantage. The unfairness of the position 
is easily exposed. The gentleman who preceded me 
has just told you that the difference in the fortifica- 
tion appropriations of this year is $59,000 in favor 
of the South. This poorly balances the difference 
against her in the river and harbor bill we are dis- 
cussing, and still less the expenditures of former 
years for purposes of defence. Lieutenant Mau- 
ry, of the navy, in an article upon the maritime 
interests of the South and West, exhibits, from 
public official documents, that the seaboard from 
Norfolk to the North and East “has been pro- 
tected with harbor defences at the rate of $11,300 
for every mile of coast;’’ but from North Carolina 
round to the Sabine, *‘ $2,600 a mile is all the ave- 
rage for coast and harbor defence.’’ Though forts, 
and light-houses, and breakwaters, and navy- 


the Tortugas as a harbor, and the beneficial influ- |! yards, stud the northern coast, it is not of this that 
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ITcomplain. IT urge not, that you have had too 
much, but that we have had too littl. The ex- 
amination which T ask is not, what has been done, 
but what is now required? Tmake no other dis- 
tinction than that which constitutional principle 
and relative necessity require, 

I waive, sir, all discrimination between tide 
water and still water; between exterior and inland 
seas. We have a commerce on the northern lakes, 
and towns liable to attack by a hostile fleet: each 
have a full and proper claim to our protection. 
For this, sir, we should keep a navy on these t- 
land seas; and, as adjunct to it, light-houses, navy- 
vards, and fortified harbors of refure, are required. 
For these purposes, I would be ready there, as else- 
where, to make appropriations; but I claim, in se- 
lecting objects for expenditure, that immediate 
necessity and relative importance must decide to 
which the preference should be given. By this 
plain rule I will briefly measure some of the ap- 
propriations in this bill, ‘Time would not permit 
me to notice each in detail. 

The first item to which Linvite attention is the 
harbor of Dunkirk, on Lake Erie. It is proposed 
to appropriate for its improvement $15,000. Will 
it be contended, sir, that this is necessary for a 
harbor of refuge? Can any other argument be 
found for this expenditure than the advantage it 
will bring to the trade of the locality? But, sir, 
this is not the first expenditure, probably it will 
not be the last. From the report of the Secretary 
of War, (see Document No. 2,) it appears that 
there has been previously expended $92,743 93. 
From the report of the previous year, he makes the 
following extract: 

* Having shown that it will require about §70,- 
* 000 to repair and renew the works of this harbor, 
‘an estimate for the ensuing fiscal year of $15,000 
* will be submitted.”’ 

The Secretary adds: 

‘“«The storm of October, 1844, increased the in- 
‘ juries of this work, and destroyed much of the 
‘material which could have been used in the re- 
‘newal and repairs, and will proportionably in- 
* crease the ultimate cost.”’ 

Sir, if the commerce of the place will justify 
such large expenditures, I rejoice at its prosperity. 
If the benefit to be derived from these construc- 
tions will maintain the contest between artificial 
works and the winds and waves which unbroken 
beat upon them, let those who are to reap the har- 
vest bear the burden of the seed time. 

The taxing power of this Government was con- 
ferred for general, well defined purposes; no dis- 
trict interest, however great, can vary or extend 
the limit of this power. Before I consent to tax 
the people, the connexion between the object of 
expenditure and the proper duties of this Govern- 
ment must be shown. So far from being swayed 
by any array of the amount of local interest to be 
promoted, if I could depart from the rule just stated, 
it would seem to me more consonant with the 
venius of our institutions to aid the weak rather 
than the strong. The case to which I have adverted 
was selected as a sample of*the class to which it 
belongs; the exceptions taken may be applied to 
many, which I leave others to dissect, and will 
now proceed to the more interior lake, Michigan. 
Here, less than on the lakes which lie to the east, 
can an argument for harbors be sustained on the 
basis of ** defence.’’ The fortification of the Straits 
of Mackinaw would render it almost impossible 
for a hostile fleet to pass them. But, if the case 
may be supposed, if our vessels should be driven 
into Lake Michigan; near its entrance, on the north 
and south lie Green and Travers bays, fine natural 
harbors, and, if fortified, safe retreats. Would 
any fleet dare pass such strongholds, leaving our 


| cruisers safely sheltered, and waiting the chances 
| of a stormy lake to sortie on their foe? 


With more plausibility it has been argued, that 


| we require harbors of refuge from the gales which 
' drive across the lake. 


I will now test the proposed 
appropriations by this purpose, in order to which, 
I will offer some remarks upon its peculiar charac- 
ter. The prevailing gales are from the northeast 
and northwest; these, together with the form of 
the lake, and its narrow connexion with those 
which lie to the east, produce a steady current, 
rolling an eternal tide of silt and sand towards the 
southern extremity of the lake. 

A bar is thus formed, extending all around the 
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east and western sides, with narrow basins of 
water, where the creeks débouché into the Jake, 
the entrances to which vary with the amount of 
water in the creeks, by which a channel is worn 
through the accumulating rim of sand. I admit, 
then, that, after passing those which are near its 
entrance, there are no harbors along the lake afford 
ing asofe retreat from storm; but veseels could beat 
off either shore until driven to its southern extrem- 
ity; there, if the gale continued, wreck would be 
unavoidable. Ifa harbor of refuge really was the 
object, this was the point at which it should have 
heen constructed, No such appropriation is pro- 
pos ed: and, couple d with this fact, there is another 
which may explain itz there is no town there, no 
local interest to be subserved. ‘The nearest town 
upon one side is Chicaro, and upon the other, 
Michigan City; a vessel driven past either could 
not possibly beat back; yet, under the plea of har- 
bora for refuge, Appropriavions are proposed for 
each, Nor is this the first time when the Treas- 
ury has been ealled on to contribute from its store 
to these works for local benefit 

The report of the Secretary of War, the same 
document to which T have heretofore referred, 
shows that there has been expended on the harbor 
of Chicago, $246,601; it is now proposed to add 
$12,000, making an aggre@ate of $258,601. On 
the harbor at Michigan Cuy, there has been ex- 
pended $135,733 59. We are now asked to cive 
$410,000 more, which would be a total of $1 15,733 
59. For those who are governed by consider 
ations of expediency alone, T will tate, that my 
information 1s, notwithstanding the laree amount 
which has heen expended on the 
but one 


latter harbor, 
hinand one barque has ever entered it; 
that unless the piers be soon extended, the aceumu- 
lating sand will at no distant period close the en- 
trance. Sir, the drifitine sand which [I have de- 
scribed as one of the characteristics of the lake 
must from time to time require such extension of 
the piers at all its artificial harbors. To those im- 
mediately interested, | would leave the completion 
of these works, as wellas the dredging operations, 
which will probably be a constant and permanent 
expenditure. Mr, Chairmain, the injurious ten- 
dency of combining various interests to secure the 
passage of a bill, is seldom more apparent than in 
the causes I have been considering. Lhave shown 
that it prevented the selection of the only point 
which could have answered all the purposes of 
a harbor for refuge. Now I will inquire why 
Michigan City was selected. ‘This was the only 
town Indiana had upon the lake, and though a few 
miles north of it, at New Buffalo, in the State of 
Michigan, nature had made kinder efforts to form 
a harbor, the support of Michigan had been se- 
cured by other appropriations; and it is a fair in- 
ference, that therefore the town in Indiana was 
selected that her State pride might be propitiated, 
and new interests brought into combination. 

Sir, in the course of this debate, an attempt has 
been made at wider conibination, by assigning 
these lake appropriations to ‘the West.” The 
valley of the Mississippi claims to he ** the West,”’ 
and if there be a rival claimant for the name, it is 
that other wide-spread valley of a single river, 
which lies beyond the Rocky Mountains. 

The Mississippi is the natural channel of the 
present ‘*West,”’ its thousand feeders, stretching to 
the right and left, nature designed should gather 
into this great channel the immeasurable products 
of the region which it drains. Every work of art 
which draws a portion of the products from those 
natural means of transportation, is so much taken 
from the West for eastern interests. Thus, sir, I 
hold these lake improvements are works for the 
St. Lawrence and the Hudson, rather than the 
Mississippi. Was it not enough that we should 
see part of the power which nature designed we 
should possess, transferred by art into the hands 
of others; was it not enough that we should be 
taxed to construct the works which were to in- 
jure us; but must we also hear that these things 
are done for our own peculiar benefit ? 

I do not complain that the measures necessar 
for the Southwest have been omitted from this bill; 
we only ask for such as are constitutional, and 
useful to extended interests. Such as have merits 
of their own on which to rest, and deserve better 
oor than such a motley group as this. I had 
the honor to present, a few days since, 2 memo- 


rial, from the Legislature of my State, for the re- 
moval of obstructions interposed by the agency of 
the Federal Government to an important natural 
navigation. Believing the object constitutional, 
and that the demand is just and proper, hereafter 
I design to ask an appropriation for it. 

[A member from his seat said, Will you vote for 
the lake appropriations ?] 

Sir, [make no terms, [ aecept no compromises, 
[f when Task for an appropriation, the object shall 
be shown to be proper and the expenditure con- 
stitutional, I defy the gentleman, for his con- 
science’ sake, to vote against it. If it shall appear 
to him otherwise, then I expect his opposition, and 
only ask that it shall be directly, fairly, and open- 
ly exerted. The case shall be presented on its 
single merit; on that | wish it to stand or fall. 

I feel, sir, that Lam incapable of sectional dis- 
tinctions upon such subjects. I abhor and reject 
all interested combinations, 

Mr. Chairman, [ will only examine two other 
items of this bill, to justify my opposition, An 
indefinite appropriation is prepesed to purchase 
the residue of the stock held by individual stock- 
holders in the Portland and Louisville canal, with 
a view to make it free of toll. We have been told, 
in auest complaining terms, that, by means of 
this canal, a tax is imposed upon the commerce 
of the Ohio river. Sur, transportation always 
is a tax on ecommerce; and if it be conducted 
on rivers of defective natural navigation, that tax 
is, from the nature of the case, increased. THe 
who settles above a natural obstruction should 
expect to wait until private interests and individ- 
ual enterprise should overcome the obstacle. He 
made his selection in full view of this disadvan- 
tage, which probably entered into the estimate of 
the property he acquired. To equalize the cost 
of transportation would be as foreign to the pur- 
pose of this Government as to equalize the value 
of property in our wide-spread and unequal terri- 
tory. Beyond the impropriety of the avowed 
object in this case, | unconditionally object to any 
connexion of this Government with State incorpo- 
rations for any purpose, and will, to relieve our- 
selves from such connexion, meet the friends of 
this appropriation half-way in the purpose they 
avow. If their object be reduction in the tolls of 
this canal, I will support a proposition to surren- 
der to Kentucky the stock which the United States 
holds in it, on the condition that it shall be can- 
celled, and the tolls reduced proportionably to the 
reduction of the capital. To this extent I would 
relieve the commerce of the river, and thus dis- 
solve our connexion with the chartered company 
of a State. 

We have been told of the heavy dividends the 


| Government has derived from this investment. 


The early dividends of the Government, as ap- 
pears by Senate Document of 3844, No. 243, was 
invested in the purchase of additional stock, and, 
in like manner, under the revised charter of the 
company, passed in 1844, its dividends are here- 
after to be applied, and thus gradually, by the op- 
eration of the Government’s own stock, it will in 
time become the entire owner, but the treasury, so 


far as I can understand, will in the meantime be | 


the recipient of nothing. 

But to return to the proposition for the pur- 
chase of the individual stock of this canal: 
would it, if made free, serve all the purposes of 
the Ohio commerce ? 
too small for the largest, and as it has been found, 
the best, class of boats; they would have to be en- 
larged. At low water, the canal has not sufficient 
depth, and it would be necessary to make it deeper; 
the upper entrance is difficult, and sometimes dan- 
gerous: this, and the other necessary improve- 
ments on this single canal, would cost, according 
to the estimates in the document referred to, $355,- 
298, whilst the interruption to commerce pending 


the improvements might be estimated at an amount 
far exceeding this expenditure. 


The importance of this last consideration has 


suggested the construction of a new canal on the 


Indiana side of the river: and the »ossibility of this | 


suggestion being adopted, may have created the 
present eagerness evinced to see this Government 
sole owner of the Portland and Louisville canal. 


I will enter into no consideration of the relative || 


advantages presented by Indiana and Kentucky. 
My object is not to advance but to withdraw, and 


No, sir; the locks are | 
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{ 
| leave all struggles in the rivalry of local interests 
| to the energy of the parties and their natural ad- 
| vantages. ‘To return to the doctrine of those who 
| framed our Constitution, and denied to the Federa} 
| Government the power to invade the jurisdiction 
| of a State for purposes of internal improvement. 
If, in the present case, I shall be told that Indiang 


| will consent, [ reply, that individual States eannot. 


! eral Government. 


by special grants, enlarge the powers of the Gen- 
dut, sir, if such grant be relied 


on to construct the proposed canal upon the Indians 


side, Kentucky must be consulted also before the 


| work can be completed, because her jurisdiction 
| extends across the Ohio river to low-water marts 
/ upon the northern shore; the canal, to be useful, 


must be sunk below the level of low-water, and 
enter the river within the jurisdiction of Kentucky, 
which, on the doctrine of consent, cannot be doiie 
unless her grant be added to that of Indiana. By 


' such difficulties, and numerous others which wil! 


readily suggest themselves, are we warned from 


| attempting the construction of artificial branches to 


our natural highways. 
Streams like the Ohio, recognised as natural 
highways, free and open to the citizens of the 


| United States, we may be called on, as one of the 
| parties to their use, to aid in keeping in repair; but 


all arguments based upon tiis ground are con 
fined to the stream itself—to the highway pro- 
vided by nature—and, therefore, claimed for our 
common use. If, sir, the necessities of the Gener 


al Government justify the improvement of the nat- 
| ural navigation at the falls of the Ohio, so as to 


render it capable of use at all stages of the river, L 


| have here the report of a civil engineer, intended to 


show, that a canal is neither necessary or most ex- 
pedient as a mean by which to effect the object. It 
is the report of William H. Morell, made in Feb- 
ruary last. He estimates the cost of improving 
the falls of the river upon their natural bed, by a 
dam and locks, at $536,713 15—less than half the 
amount estimated by Captain Cram, of the topo- 
graphical engineers, for the purchase and improve- 
ment of the existing canal: the work to be com- 
pleted on a plan, which, according to the statement 
of Mr. Morell, will possess advantages not to be 


‘acquired by canals around the falls. He states 


these advantages to be, that boats of the largest 
class can pass the falls, at all stages of the river, 
without the delay of passing through a canal, and 


| the only detention will be in passing through the 


locks, which, at the lowest stages of water, and 


| with the smallest boats, need not exceed one hour; 


and at all other stages, the time consumed will be 
less, and when the river is full, need not exceed 
half that time; while the hindrance and delay in the 
passage of boats through a canal, arising from the 
accumulation of mud, &c., in its bed, will be en- 
tirely avoided, as well as the expense of removing 
it. By this improvement the minimum depth of 
water at the head of the falls, will also be increased 
1.5 feet, and the channel improved at Grassy Fiat 
bar, where now its depth, at low water, is but 2.8 
feet. 

The harbor of Louisville will also be benefited, 
by having its minimum depth permanently in- 
creased, while the range of elevation in the river 
there will be much diminished, and its maximuin 


| rise, if the site of the dam be properly selected, be 


less than in its natural state. Experiments upon 
a river of natural dams and pools are always haz- 
ardous. This mode is recommended to my mind 


| as being that which least changes the natural char- 

acter of the river; which, indeed, so strictly fol- 
lows it, that unless it should affect the regimen of 
the river below the dam, I see no possible danger 


which could attend it. The estimate of this dan- 
ger, and the difficulty of counteracting it, I leave 
to others. My purpose was to attract attention to 
other means than those recommended to our adop- 
tion, believing that expediency and economy com- 
bine with a regard for the Constitution, to reject 
this indefinite appropriation for the Portland and 
Louisville canal. 

The other appropriation to which I promised to 
give some attention is $75,000 “ for improving the 
harbor at St. Louis.’? All which I have said in 
reference to appropriations for local benefit is ap- 
plicable here; and to the arguments based upon the 
wealth and commerce of the place, I answer, these 
give the power to preserve the landing, and dimin- 

‘ish the propriety of asking aid from others. To 
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the great interests of trade, it matters not if the 
landing be removed to a point sull higher up the 
river, a8 it was from the original landing of the 
town to its present position. The formation of 
bars and the washing off of banks are the constant 
operations of the ever-changing Mississippi. Un- 
less gentlemen will undertake to remove bars and 
preserve banks, wherever the formation of the one 
or the caving of the other shall injure private in- 
terests, I can perceive ne just reason for granting 
this appropriation. s 

To the influence of sectional feeling upon the 
votes of Representatives, my opposition to the two 
last items I have noticed cannot be attributed. By 
interest, by education, and association, f am iden- 
tified with the valley of **the West.” My feel- 
ings prompt me to do all that my principles will 


permit; beyond this, nothing should be expected. | 


But, is the interest of * the West” to be promoted 
bya policy which permits of such expenditures ? 
It is only through a rigid adherence to the Consti- 
tution, with a strict observance of Republican econ- 
omy, that I can see the great and growing interests 
of that region magnified. Look at the appropria- 
tions of this bill; turn to the aggregate of past ex- 
penditures; place the North and East on one side, 
ihe South and West upon the other; and mark the 


disproportion between the contributions of the two | 


divisions, to the iederal Government, and the ex- 
penditures which it has made in each. 


This inequality may be changed, the hand of the 


West may soon have weight to counterpoise the 
scale; but her broad and permanent interest still 
would be opposed to such a policy. An agricul- 
wral, an exporting, and therefore importing inter- 
est, must be permanently opposed to artificial and 
burdensome restraints on commerce. Few can 
be so blind as not to have perceived that heavy ex- 
penditures are sought to preserve the present oner- 
ous duties on our imports. It is the mode of jus- 
tification; and we who have declared our settled 
purpose to reduce the tariff, should furnish no 
means for its support. Of all the modes by which 


money might be raised for purposes of internal im- | 


provement, duties on imports is that which has least 
of justice or economy to recommend its adoption. 
it charges the expense of such improvements on 
ihe consumption of the country, instead of the 
property to be benefited by the works, and sub- 
jects the people to a heavy loss in the difference 
between the amount which the treasury receives 
from the collection of any duty, and the burden 


it imposes on the mass of the consumers. Drawn || 


without reference to the benefit conferred, and ne- 
cessarily leaving by the wayside much of what it 
sathers, inequality is the beginning, and waste is 
the end, of such taxation and disbursement. Sir, 
if itcould be equal, if the expenditures did pass to 
the same persons, and in the same proportion as 
the tax for its support, if class legislation had not 
created a party anxious to enlarge the appropria- 
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than three times as great as all expended from 
1799 to 1811, on purposes of internal improve- 
ment. This, sir, too far exceeds the ratio of our 
country’s growth to be justified by that; it is the 
extended construction of our Constitution, not the 
extension of our governmental wants, which meas- 
ures the swollen state of these appropriations. 

Gratuitously, and in most positive terms, gen- 
tlemen have, on a recent occasion, renewed assu- 
rances of their adherence to ** the Baltimore re 
lutions.”? In the front of that series, stands a pro- 
test against the system of internal improvements by 
the General Government. This bill is the revival 
of that system. Do they design, by supporti: 
to give proof of the sincerity of their declarations ? 
As they vote, so shall | be answered. Mr. Chair- 
man, an eminent British statesman is represented 
to have said, that he could tame the wildest radical 
by making him keeper of the treasury keys. I 
trust that a thirst for local appropriations may not 
prove as potent as those keys; that it will not trans- 
late and verify the remark among us. 

In the course of this discussion, we have repeat- 
ely been told that internal improvements by the 
Federal Government were necessary to cement our 
Union; and the centleman from Pennsylvania | Mr. 
Srewart] ingeniously inquires if appropriations 
for internal improvements be denied, what ean the 
Westreceive? Lanswer, that which is vastly more 
important to an agricultural exporting people— 
exemption from the onerous taxation necessary to 
sustain the vast expenditures of such a system. 
Relief from the oppressive duties which has en- 
riched his more peculiar friends at the expense of 
the South and West; with that which is above all 
computation, the preservation of our Repablican 
Constitution from the corrupting tendency of such 
a system. 

Plundered in the collection, neglected in the dis- 
tribution of your treasure, the southwestern and 
western States have passed from infancy to man- 
hood, their attachment to the Union growing with 


© it, 


their growth; and now it is proposed by works of 


internal improvement to bind them to the Confed- 
eration. } 
fraternal feeling: these, natural causes will pre- 
serve; these, unconstitutional infringement only 
can destroy. Let those who have love for the 


| Union on their lips cease from perpetrating acts 
| effective for its dissolution. 


uons of the Government, I do not believe this pol- | 


icy could find an advocate. 

Mr. Chairman, I rejoiced in the adoption of the 
resolution by which we shall be able to get a sepa- 
rate vote upon each item of this bill, as a means to 
weaken the force of those combinations, as corrupt 
im morals as injurious in legislation. I wish we 
could go further, and make each separate work the 
subject of a separate bill, that Representatives 
might be required to show the importance of each 
object, the general welfare in each case for which 
they voted to appropriate the public money. ‘Thus 


might we hope to arrest a system rejected by the | 


Democratic party, opposed by its leaders, de- 


nounced by its conventions, yet still finding allies | 


initsranks. It is no answer, sir, for them to say 


they do not favor a general system of improve- | 


ment. A partial system is still less in accordance 


with a Constitution which rests upon the basis of | 


justice and equality. As little satisfactory is the 


reply, that appropriations for improvements are | 


coeval with our Government; because it is the 


character of the appropriations which we have op- | 


posed, constantly admitting that there are objects 


on which expenditures can constitutionally be | 
made. We only ask them to confine themselves | 


within the limits admitted in the period denomina- 
ted (by the gentleman from Alabama, Mr. Payne) 


‘‘ the purer and better days of the Republic.’” How | 


far we propose to go beyond them, a 


J L rs in the | 
fact that the appropriations of this bill are more | 


Though not the Representative of a frontier 
State, I have had much opportunity to observe 
our frontier people—perhaps more extensively than 
any other member of this Congress—have seen 


| them as they are upon the confines of our settle- 


ments, 


Sir, they need no bonds save those of 
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To such as fear that their remoteness from the | 


centre of our Union may weaken their attachment, 
I answer, the reverse is true. They who look out 
from their cottage door to the unpeopled wilder- 
ness, who stand in contact with the savage, or on 
the border of a foreign Power, revert to ‘ the set- 
tlements’? with the fondness which belongs to 
home, cling to the Union with a love surpassing 
that of those who are nearer to its centre. Sir, it 
is unnecessary to provide against the danger of a 
centrifugal force, whilst our history exhibits those 
who surround us anxious to come into our Union, 
and none who are in, desiring to go out. If, from 
my observation on different portions of our Union, 
I were to decide on the law of its attraction, I should 
say it was the reverse of gravitation, and varied di- 
rectly as the square of the distance from its centre. 
The extent of our Union has never been to me the 
cause of apprehension; its cohesion can only be 
disturbed by violation of the compact which ¢e- 
ments it. 

State sovereignty unshorn of its attributes, and 
private interests freed from undue interference ; 
mutual advantage, must bind the people of our Con- 
federacy perpetually together. 

As nature and the necessities of commerce may 
direct, those immediately concerned will multiply 
and extend the channels of communication. To 


| individual and local advancement will be added 


the fruits of harmony and general prosperity. If, 
otherwise, a system of internal improvement 


error and misdirection in appropriations may be 
expected constantly to occur, whilst corruption and 
dissension will attend the division of the spoil, 


| wrung from taxed and toiling millions for works 
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unconnecte d, it may be antagonist, to their indr 
vidual interest. The means thus pr yposed to pre- 
serve our Union, wi'l more prebalily generate dis- 
affection and discord; like the teeth of the dragon, 
have an offspring for family strife and destruction, 

Mr. Chairman, this bill, tn its present form, can- 
not receive my support. In voting on the items of 
Which it is composed, my purpose will be to per 
fect it by preserving only such as are national or 
constitutional. Luse these as convert'ble terms, and 
will finally vote upon the bill as it may be modified, 
or continued In its present objectionable shape. 

If, sir, the political storm which gentlemen fore- 
see or faney should be precipitated on us by oppo- 
sition to the policy foreshadowed in this bill, I 
trust the Democratic ship will weather it. For one, 
L will refuse to seek a refuge in the artificial har- 
bors which their ingenuity construets, Preferring 
to see our vessel stranded there, with the flag of 
strict construction flying ever it, to wait the return 
ine tide of a * sober second thought,” rather than 
have a peaceful voyage, by hauling down the an- 
cient motto of our faith; by sacrificing to political 
suceess the preservation of that rigid interpreta 
tion of the Constitution, by which alone we can 
hone for the maintenanee of the Union it was des 
tined to secure. 


THE OREGON QUESTION. 


CH OF MR. ASHLEY, 
OF ARKANSAS, 
In rue Senate, ePpril 3, 1346, 

The Joint Resolution for giving the notice to ter- 
minate the convention between the United States 
and Great Britain, relative to the Oregon Terri- 
tory, being under consideration— 

Mr. ASHLEY addressed the Senate as follows: 

Mr. Presment: | can scareely hope, indeed no 
one could reasonably expect, that [ should be able 
to throw much additional light, or to advance any- 
thine new on the important subject before the Sen- 
ate at this late stave of its discussion. The utmost 
I could hope to do, would be, to present some of the 
old arguments under a new guise, and state the 
results of those arguments on my own mind, I 
shall, of course, be liable to present many thoughts 
and arguments in a manner somewhat crude, and 
not sufficiently matured. Be that as it may, ldo not 
feel myself justified, as one of the representatives 
of a sovereign State, to give a silent vote on a ques- 
tion so momentous, which may possibly result in 
involving the peace of this country with one of the 
most powerful nations of the earth, as England is 
vauntingly represented in this chamber, but feel 
myself conscientiously bound to give the rcasons 
which will govern my own vote on the various 
propositions now under consideration, and for the 
strength and correctness of which | hold myself 
responsible to my constituents, 

In the discussion of this question, various topics 
have been introduced, which, in my judgment, were 
altogether irrelevant, and have really nothing to do 
with its merits. If we had confined ourseives to 
the isolated question legitimately and properly be- 
fore us, it appears to me that there could be scarce- 
ly any difference of sentiment as to the proper 
course which ought to be adopted. The simple 
question of notice alone, shia surely have long 
ago been determined upon, if all who believed we 
had any claims to Oregon had acted in concert. 
There are, nevertheless, some other subjects which, 
though not strictly connected with the question be- 
fore us, It may not be improper for the Senate of 
the United States—a most important branch of the 


SPEE 


| Government—to look forward to, and carefully 


| weigh: such as the results that might be anticipa- 


ted as likely to spring out of the giving the con- 
tempiated notice. If we believe war will prob- 
ably follow, then prudence and sound wisdom 
would require us to make adequate preparation, in 


| view of such a contingency. 


Thus far it might be proper to go beyond the in- 
trinsic merits of the question before the Senate; and 


| I cannot assent to the propriety of introducing any- 
should be attempted by the Federal Government, || 


thing else. Notwithstanding many irrelevant and 


| extraneous matters have been brought into this dis- 


cussion, (which I should not have introduced my- 


_self,) yet, having been frequently referred to, and 


commented on, in the previous debate, I am un- 
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willing to pass in silence, lest the Democratic party 
should be sul.jected to wrong constructions, and 
imputations wholly gratuitous and unfounded, and 
our silence adduced as evidence of the justness of 
the allegations made, and inferences deduced from 
them Ly our Whig friends on the other side of the 
chamber. One of these irrelevant matters, which 
has most surprised me, is the introduction into this 
chamber and this debate of the doings of the Bal- 
timore convention; and I have been yet more sur- 
prised ata charge made by an honorable Senator 
from Virginia, on the other side of the chamber, 
{[Mr. Arcuer,| that the convention and its intro- 
duction here was the result of Jacobinism; and hot 
to misrepresent the remark of the gentleman, I beg 
leave to read from his published speech a short ex- 
! if | blished speech a short ex 
tract. Hesays: 

“The authority of the Baltimore convention had been 
openly invoked in the discussion, as one of the appropriate 
menns to inflaence it. It was proper that the people should 
be made acquainted with the fact, and with the fearful bear 
ing of this appeal. The Baltimore convention! What was 
it?) The awthority of an association unknown to the insti 
tutions of the country, made the subject of appeal to control 
the legislation of the country! This body, really selfap 
pomted, or nearly so, convened foran alleged spentie object, 
to carry into effeet an assumed public sentiment ia relation 
to that Olject. Ite first proceeding had been to discard the 
adinitted public sentiment which it purported to have met to 
effectuate. Its notorious course of proceeding had been, 
not to reecive, but to make a public sentiment, in substitu 
tion of that which it professed to have been sent to execute; 
and then te raise political issues which might be inflamed in 
aid of this operation, A junte, with no authority of any 
kind, or acting in admitted contradiction and violation of its 
professed authority, had been successful in dictating its nost 
wnportent election to the country ; and its authority was now 
enmployed, on the prestige of that success, to dictate the 
legistation of the country on a subject of the most vital im 
portance. This was the first open avowal the country had 
ever known ot Jacohinism in its halls of legislation. It was 
yet to be seen liow the avowal would be received.” 

It is manifest from these remarks, that the Sen- 
ator wishes to induce the people to believe that 
there has been an attempt to dictate to the Legis- 
lature, to influence their decisions improperly, and 
to control their action, as the celebrated Jacobin 
club of Paris did in the days of the French Revo- 
lution. Is he borne out in this by anything that 
has transpired in this chamber ?—by anything that 
has been done out of it ?—by the acts of the Balti- 


more convention itself, or the Democratic party, | 


whose delegates composed that convention? Sir, 
that convention was composed of delegates from 
all parts of the Union, representing the will and 
wishes of the whole Democracy of the United 
States; possessed of high talents, and the full con- 
fidence of those whom they represented, convened 
to consult on the common weal of the party, and 
to select candidates for the Presidency and Vice 
Presidency of this great Republic, that should 
meet the wishes and carry out the principles of the 
Democratic party—the principles of a Washington, 
a Jefferson, a Madison, and a Jackson—and well 
did they perform their duty. Allow me, Mr. 
President, to read from the proceedings of that 


convention what they did do in relation to the sub- | 


ject now before the Senate. Mr. B. F. Butler, of 


New York, offered a series of resolutions expres- 


sive of the sentiments and principles of the party, 
which were unanimously adopted by the conven- 
tion, among which, the only one referring to the 
subject now under discussion, is the following: 

Resolved, That our title to the whole of the territory of 
Oregon is clear and unquestionable ; that no portion of the 
same ought to he ceded to Eugland or any other Power; and 
that the reoccupation of Oregon and the reannexation of 
Texas, atthe earliest practicable period, are great American 
measures, Which this convention recommends to the cordial 
support of the Democracy of the Union.” 

Was there any Jacobinism in this? If so, in 
what did it consist? After a thorough examina- 
tion of the whole proceedings of that body, and all 
that has been done since under those recommenda- 
tions, in and out of this chamber, I can find no 
foundation for the charge so gravely made by the 
Senator from Virginia. This resolution I have 
read, contains, I think, good sound doctrine, and 
recommends the reoceupation of Oregon, and the 
reannexation of Texas, as great American meas- 
ures. Is such arecommendation Jacobinical? If 
itis, sir, a large portion of the American people 


have shown their love of Jacobiniam, by adopting | 


one of those American measures. ane] have al- 
ready reannexed Texas, and have added the lone 


star of that little republic to our own bright and | 


glorious constellation; and within a few days past, 
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we have witnessed the full evidence of its consum- | 
mation in this chamber. It was, sir, one of the || 
proudest days of my life, when I heard the oath of |! 
office administered to her Senators, and they took 
their seats in our midst as the representatives of 
that young and chivalrous State, whose independ- 
ence was obtained by her sons on the memorable 
field of San Jacinto. This resolution was neither 
more nor less than a recommendation of great meas- 
ures to the Democratic party throughout the United 
States; and they, as [ presume, will at this day be 
acknowledged on both sides of this chamber to con- 
stitute a large majority of the people of the United 
States. I see some gentlemen on the other side of | 
the chamber shaking their heads at this proposi- | 
tion. Is it not true, sir? Have we not the most | 
overwhelming evidence of its truth? But if they 
will not admit it, we can resort to actual demon- 
stration of its ruth. Look, sir, at the triumphant 
majority by which we elected our President and 
Vice President, nominated by this convention, in | 
opposition to the idol of the opposite party. Look | 
at the large majority of the Democratic party in 
ihe Hlouse of Representatives; and Iook at this | 
body also, with a majority against us prior to the 
4th of March last, and now having a large majority 
on our side of the chamber. Surely such evidence 
is full and coniplete, and establishes my proposi- 
tion too fully to be endangered by the shaking of 
heads on the other side, or the force of argument 
itself. I deny that it is Jacobinical; and how its 
introduction here can be called a Jacobinical meas- | 
ure, quite passes my comprehension. I admit its | 
introduction was not called for in this discussion, 
and I should not have introduced it; but introduced | 
it has been, and I will now, therefore, tell you what 
I do claim under the authority of that convention. | 
Whether the resolutions there adopted bind the || 
whole Democratic party or not, it is not necessary || 
to investigate or determine; but I am quite sure, || 
and I believe the Senators on the other side of the | 
chamber even, will azree with me that the resolu- |! 
tions of that convention bound the President and || 
Vice President of the United States, actually elected 
under. nominations made by it, accompanied by | 
their declaration of seindigine > tide confession | 
of faith.’’ Long anterior to the Baltimore conyen- 
tion, Mr. Polk,as was well known, had given to the | 
world similar views on the Oregon question to those | 
which were presented in the resolution, (and simi- 
lar views to those presented by the whole series of | 
resolutions adopted by that convention, ) and he was 
selected by the convention for the high office he 
holds, as the exponent of these great principles 
promulgated to the American people, and known 
to have been in accordance with those entertained 
by him previous to the meeting of the convention. 
I repeat, sir, the President and Vice President were 
bound to carry out those principles, by having ac- | 
cepted the nomination of the convention that had 
at the time declared them; bound, sir, as much as 
an elector for President and Vice President is to 
cast his vote in favor of the person whom he had 
pledged himself to support when he offered him- 
self to the people as a candidate for their suffrages. 
The resolution, then, does but embody doctrines 
and sentiments which Mr. Polk put forth publicly 
long before the convention was held, and which, 
indeed, he had always avowed. He claimed the | 
whole of Oregon as strongly as even the Senator | 
from Missouri [Mr. Benton] did in 1825 and 





1842. He took this ground in public addresses, and | 
published it to the whole United States. When 


the convention was called, they proclaimed the 
same principles; and, as re resenting the Democ- | 
racy of this Union, they called upon him, as their | 
nominee, to carry their principles into action. If 
he, after that, accepted their nomination, he is 
most assuredly bound by their resolutions. He 
gave his bond to the American people. I hope the 


that whoever else may or may not be bound by 
the acts of that convention, those whom the con- 
vention nominated as candidates, and whom the 
people afterwards elected, were undeniably bound, 
just as much as they would have been if they had 
issued a manifesto containing their political creed. | 
In all this, if there is Jacobinism, then it makes a | 
large majority of the American people amenable || 
to the charge; and I, for one, Mr President, glory i 
in being such a Jacobite. 

There is another topic introduced by the gentle- 


|| ple of the West, and not suffer the unjust imy 
| tation upon them to pass unnoticed or uncontra- 


| votion to the union of these States. 


|proneness to run into extremes? 
_past history, and see whether I claim too much 
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man from Virginia, [Mr. Ancner.] Itis, 1 know 
“4 ’ 

a rather delicate matter, but I feel myself bound 
. . . , 
as a western Representative, to vindicate the peo- 


Mie 


dicted. The gentleman from Virginia has though: 
proper to decry the intelligence of the western peo- 


| ple: he had accused them of a recklessness of tem- 


perament—but charitably expressed the hope that 
the blessings of a more diffused education among us 


' would in time correct the evil effects of that tem- 
-perament. But, sir, lest I should not properly 


state the sentiments of the gentleman, I beg leaye 
to read an extract front his published speech: 


“A supposed peculiar western interest ou this subject of 
Oregon had been adduced to explain the propensity to ex 
treme measures manifested in that quarter of the countr; ns 
and by its Representatives bere. He (Mr. A.) did not as. 
cribe the vehemence of this propensity to the influence of 
any such selfish consideration. But he did ascribe it to a 


| peculiarity of western temperament, the incident, perhaps, 


of their stage of social condition. ‘The people were noto- 
riously brave ; but this bravery ran into recklessness of al! 
consequcnees in controversy with foreign Powers. They 
were as undoubtedly generons ; but they had the quality too 
often found in alliance with spirit and generosity—impa- 
tience of resistance to their views, and the disposition to 
domineer over it. He (Mr. A.) admitted his indulgence of 


, an extreme anxiety on the subject of this western tempera 
| ment, not in relation tu the present instance only of its dis- 


play, but the large future which was before us; the politica} 
power of the country being destined, probably, to pass to 
that region, before this temperament passed away from it, 
under the influence of its only corrective, diffused education. 
Rumination on this topic, he had to confess, had for some 
time Kept hin in terror.” 


Put into plain English, this means neither more 


|| nor less than that the whole people of the West 


are so ignorant that they could not be expected to 


| be right, either on this Oregon question or any 


other. ‘This is certainly a most sweeping charge, 
and seems to involve all the people west of the Al- 
leghanies. Now, I ask that gentleman, and the 
Senate, to look at the political character of these 
people—to look at what they have done, and omit- 
ted to do, and in what this western temperament 
has manifested itself in their conduct and history; 
and I aver that there are no people in these United 
States who have manifested so strong an attach- 
ment to their Government, or such a zealous de- 
Why, sir, if 
the honorable Senator had described us all as the 
lineal descendants of patient Job, and had summed 
up our character by saying we were all the chil- 


' dren of meekness and patience, he would have 


been far more correct. What have we ever done 
as a people to show our recklessness and our 
Look at our 


for the meekness, forbearance, and patience of the 
people of the West. On the formation of the Con- 
federation, the Old Thirteen became sovereign and 
independent, and in the adopiion of the Constitu- 


tion of the General Government, made provision 
| for the admission of new States, and subsequently 
entered into a compact with Virginia, and a oer 
'| with France, that certain new States should be ad- 


mitted “on an equal footing with the original 
States;”’ and then, forsooth, although the original 
States were the absolute owners of the soil within 
their limits, they, in violation of their own com- 
pacts, refused to the new States that right of soil 
inherent to sovereignty, and which each original 
State possessed itself, but held on to it, and ped- 
dled it out for the sole advantage of the General 
Government. What did the West do? Rebel? 
Get up a civil war? Nullify the laws of Con- 
cress, thus violating our sovereignty? No, sir. 
We have, from time to time, complained and 

rotested only. What did the people of Ar- 
as do, when forty miles in width of the whole 
western portion of her recognised territory was 


taken from her, and by which hundreds of her 


citizens were removed from their farms, opened 
and improved by the labor of their own hands, 


/and given to the Indians, to induce them to re- 


move west of the Mississippi, out of the States 
where they were born, and their ancestors had 
lived, from time immemorial? Did we resist? No, 
sir. We have shown ourselves a law-abiding peo- 
ple, and have never, in any instance, gone against, 
or resisted its authority. "Take, as a further illus- 
tration, the tariff of 1842. I am not going into its 
merits, but I ask, what is the public sentiment in 


the whole West in regard to it? It is perfectly 


il 


well known that a large majority of western men 
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consider it as a system of * legalized rohbery;”’ 
and yet, how have we deported ourselves under it? 
Have we held public meetings, and adopted reso- 
jutions to resist the law? No, sir, we have resort- 
ed to remonstrance—we have made an appeal to 
reason and to justice; and this reckless western 
temperament has contented itself with resorting to 
the ballot-box alone to correct the evil. That is our 
disposition for ‘* running to extremes.” No, sir, we 
never had, in our part of the country, any Hart- 
ford Conventions; we have never put arms into the 
hands of our militia to resist their own Govern- 
ment. We never called upon our people to pre- 
vent the collection of an excise tax. We have nev- 
er attempted, in any of our Legislatures, to do 
away with the compromises of the Constitution, 
or to declare the Union dissolved, because a new 
State had been admitted into the Union, agreeable 
to the forms of the Constitution itself. Nothing of 
the kind. On the contrary, I insist that the people 
of the West have shown more attachment to the 


Union than those of any other portion of the United | 


States. Yet the gentleman says that our rash reck- 
lessness of character will be corrected by-and-by, 
by the influence of education. Yes, sir, by the 
influence of education! Why, sir, I hold that the 
population of the western States are, at this mo- 
ment, better informed than the people of any State 
in this Union, except those of New England, where 
they have long enjoyed the advantage of the system 
of common schools. I say confidently, that there 
is no portion of the people of the southern, or of 
the middle States, that can compare at all in useful 
knowledge, and the general prevalence of educa- 
tion, with the people of the West. In confirma- 
tion of this statement, and asa test of its truth, I bee 
leave to refer toa smal] statistical table which [ hold 
in my hand, and which has been made out at my 
request, in the office of the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate, from data contained in the census of 1840. It 
exhibits the relative number of those who are una- 
ble to read and write, as compared with the entire 
population. This is intended to include only those 
States whose Senators have been called ‘* the Hot- 
spurs of the Senate,’’ * the ultra men,”’ the all- 


or-none-party,”’ the 54° 40’ men; and I have left | 
out the remaining southern and western States, | 


because neither could have been referred to in the | 


remarks of the Senator. This table I especially | 


commend to the attention of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia: 


Proportion of white persons over 20 years of age who 


cannot read and write, to the aggregate white popu- | 
lation of the following States, according to the census | 


of 1840. 


In Virginia. ...6.eeee cece eee 07.72 per cent. 
ASKANGAS, 2 o.0.05.00000000000 SRS 


“sé 
SE ales ainn A ahorestlopineam cates as* 
SN cis 6:50:44 Osa sarelanieic e... #4 
Dh titenntakiveenisanaei 
Michigan. ..ccscccccscccossol 2 “ 
SDR hs suc caintin ath nacrainaa tine .\S 


Average per cent. proportion of the six last-_ 


named States, 4.84 per cent. 


And now, how stands this matter in old Virginia, | 


in the **Old Dominion,’ the “‘ mother of States 
and statesmen?’ with her long-settled country— 
her university—her colleges, and all her academies 
and common schools? Rather more within her 
borders can neither read nor write than double the 
proportion in the western States. Her average 


stands 7,72!!!—below any western State but Ar- | 
kansas; while the one has been settled more than | 


two hundred years, and the other some twenty-five; 
one a free sovereign State for seventy years, and the 
other ten only. [A voice: ‘* But, then, Arkansas 
has always been Democratic.’’}_ True, Mr. Pres- 
ident, she always has been Democratic; and I trust 
in Heaven will always remain so. It is that 
democracy, that equality of rights and privileges 
resulting from it, that has extended among the 
whole mass of her citizens the blessings of diffused 


education, of which she may well boast. After | 
having so recently taken her station among her sis- | 


ter republics as a free, sovereign, and independent 
State of this Union—only one-half of one per cent. 
below Virginia—with all her wealth, her literary 
justitutions, her age, and superior advantages in 
every respect!! I have taken this general fact as 
an indication of the state of information in a com- 
munity; nor do I know a better or fairer test; and 


’ his argument the ot 


it places Virginia _in a position where her Repre- 
sentatives in this Chamber should have been the 
very last to say a word on the want of education 
inthe West. Is it he that charges us with igno- 


| rance, and measures our temperament by it? | 


leave it to the candor of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia himself to say, whether, according to this 
standard of educational geography, if the West, 
through her ignorance, eves for 54° 40’, Virginia 


| ought not to stand firm at least as high as latitude 


750? 

There is one other subject to which I cannot but 
refer. Ido so with regret, and without the least 
purpose of casting censure on any one. I refer to 
the discussion in this chamber of the British ttle. 
I concede to gentlemen on the other side quite as 
much patriotism as is possessed by those on this. 
I am far from charging them with advocating Brit- 
ish interests in opposition to those of their own 
country, with a view of benefiting them and in- 
jurmg us. We are all American citizens; but 
when a contest exists in regard to titles between 
us and Great Britain, | hold it wrone to advocate 
the British title, or express doubts about our rights, 
in open debate, in an American Senate. I was 
much gratified to hear the honorable Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Wesster] say “that his 
tongue should blister before he would say one 
word in derogation of the American title so long 
as the subject was under negotiation. I think that 
in that determination he was perfectly right; other 
Senators have thought and acted differently. I 
give them credit for the best intentions, but not for 
good judgment. 1 disagree with them in their 
ideas of duty. But what may be the effect of this 
line of conduct? Mr. Buchanan, in his corre- 
spondence with Mr. Pakenham, says that the elaim 
of England, on the ground of the treaty of Nootka 
Sound, was first suggested by the American ne- 


gotiator, Mr. Rush. In this it is possible he 


| is mistaken; but I shall not venture to contradict 
| the Secretary of State without a further investiga- 


| tion than I have been able to make as yet. 


| may find themselves placed in. 
tiation commenced, the British Ministers have been | 


Let 
gentlemen only look what a curious position they 
Since this nego- 


compelled to change their whole ground. In the 
correspondence which took place in 1818, the Brit- 
ish negotiators never once referred to the Nootka 
convention. 


GLOBE. 


They relied then on some purchase | 


‘from the Indians, on Captain Cook’s discoveries, | 
and the Lord knows what else; but not a word 


about the convention of Nootka. Now, they rely 
on that convention altogether, and on nothing else; 
and yet this, which they now consider as their 
strongest ground, was first suggested to them by 
one of our own advocates. If my views of that 
matter are correct, they have got to change their 
ground once more; for I hold that they have not a 
shadow of title under that treaty. Will not those 
centlemen, who have devised arguments here on 
the British side of the question, feel rather strange- 
ly if Mr. Pakenham should, on a renewal of the 
negotiations, bring forward new arguments, such as 
he never used before, which have been taught him 
on the otherside of this chamber? I fancy they will 
have placed themselves in an extremely awkward 
position. I give credit to this Senate, asa legislative 
bet. for the possession of talents equal to those 
of any other body of men on the face of the earth; 
and cheerfully admit that the gentlemen on the 
other side of the chamber are entitled to the credit 
of their full share. Who cannot select out of that 
ortion of the Senate at least ten gentlemen who, 
in point of talents and knowledge, are quite equal 
to Mr. Pakenham? I fancy their vanity will for- 
bid their giving a negative to this assertion. Now, 
if men of such calibre set themselves down to 
investigate a national title, is there not ground to 
suppose that they will hit upon arguments and 
considerations such as Mr. Pakenham never would 
have thought of? They must remember, when 
they are urging arguments to restrain our claims 
in Oregon, they are addressing not merely us, ul- 
tra claimants, as they choose to term us, but they 
are talking to England also, and to the whole 
world. 


I believe most sincerely that the case as pre- 


sented is not exaggerated. 

quoting an instance of it. 

Maine over the a 
e 


Let me illustrate by 
The Senator from 
{Mr. Evans,] suggested in 
r day, matters entirely new, 


Clarke’s exploration. 
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and such as | will venture to say the British Min- 
ister never heard of before. I do not say that it 
would be right in us, if we were possessed of a 
Knowledge of facts which Englund has not, to pur- 
sue a fraudulent course in their concealment, as 
was done by the British negotiator in the famous 
case of the redline map. | admit that we might, 
in common honesty, be bound to produce evi- 
dence; but Tsay it was a new argument, and such 
as never was urged against us in any of the pre- 
vious negotiations which have taken place on this 
Oregon matter, and which we were not bound to 
have produced. ‘The Senator said: 


‘There is another thing which throws doubt on this part 
of our claiin, and which we should carefully and thoroughly 
examine before we take steps that may plunge the naten 
into war. TP have seen a fact stated tn a book, written, ap 
porently, with a view of maintaining the soundness of our 
title, by a Mr. Robertson, a gentleman whom [ do not per 
sonally know, but who, as | understand, is connected with 
one of the departinents of the Government, and written in & 
spirit Which abundantly exempts him trom all iinputation of 
partiality to Great Britain. ‘Che writer does not give his 
authority, but he says, speaking of the exploration by Lewis 
aud Clarke, that the object of their expedition was not to 
make discoveries, but that it was purcly commercial—tor 
the purpose of opening a trade west of our possessions ; and 
that they applied to Spain, England, and Rus-ia, for pass 
ports, and actually obtained them. ‘The passage does not 
profess, indeed, to be a literal quotation—that is, it had not 
the usual marks of quotation, but is introduced as a tran 
script from the instrnetions given, and that at a tune before 
we got Louisiana. If this be sa, it entirely repudiates so 
much of our ground of title as rests upon the exploration of 
the Columbia river by Lewis and Clarke. Tdo not say that 
such isthe faet. A Tsay is, that this is a grave subject for 
discussion. We may be able to answer the difficulty.” 


Ihave no doubt myself but this isa “fish story;”” 
I don’t believe a word of it. Stil, it may be true. 
See what the Senator has done! It was not his 
intention, | know, and cheerfully admit, to do any- 
thing to injure his country. If it be true that appli- 
cation was made to the British Government for 
passports for Lewis and Clarke, the fact must be 
recorded in the British archives; and if the proof 
ean be produced, it will furnish a far more plausi- 
ble argument against us than Mr. Pakenham’s on 
the Nootka convention—more plausible than any- 
thing Great Britain has been able to adduce. I do 
not, indeed, say it will be conclusive, but it will 
weaken one of our arguments based on Lewis and 
~ We have said, that after 
getting Louisiana from France, we sent ovt Lewis 
and Clarke to investigate and examine the value of 
our new purchase. We have trumpeted it to the 
world as one of the wise acts of our Government; 
but if the statement of this Mr. Robertson is true, 
it was no such thing. ‘They were sent only ona 
commercial errand, to procure fresh furs for our 
hunters, and new fishing grounds for our fisher- 
men—an exploration wholly for commercial ob- 
This refutes, at one blow, all the arguments 
‘of our previous negotiators in all the correspond- 
ence that has passed between our Government and 
theirs, based on that exploration. 

Allow me, Mr. President, to refer to one other of 
the vast number of new objections that have been 
raised. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Arcu- 
ER] says: * Discovery was not one of the titles to 
‘authority to be found in the Constitution for the 
‘ acquisition of territory;’’ and that we had, by 
the Constitution, the power of acquiring territory 
by treaty only, and discovery was no evidence of 
a treaty-making faculty. If this ohjection was 
vell ne i it was conclusive against our ttle by 
our own discoveries, explorations, and settlement, 
of Oregon, and one that has never occurred to the 
British Government. I will not argue such a ques- 
tion, that we cannot acquire territory by discovery, 
for it is an undeniable incident of sovereignty: such 
a construction would render our Government a 
laughing-stock to the world. I might add twenty 
other similar new objections that have never before 
been made from any quarter, but I leave them; and 
I doubt whether gentlemen will be able to satisf 
the American people that such arguments are ad- 
missible, or proper in the mouths of American 
Senators: they legitimately belong to the British 
Parliament only. ' 

The subject of war had been introduced here, and 
reasons have been given for supposing that notice 
may lead to war. Of this I do not complain. But 
there has been one thing introduced here, which is 
totally inexcusable. We have had most glowing 
descriptions of the horrors and devastations of war. 


jects, 


. Great eloquence has been displayed in all this; but 
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to be effected by it? Can gentlemen expect by this 
to influence any member of this Senate ? Surely 
not. Can it be in order to “ prepare the hearts of 
the people”? for peace ?——to alarm the fears of the 
American people? If these are not the objects 
aimed at, then I canvot understand why these de- 
scriptions are mtroduced at all. 
wrong. 

There was another thing to which | must also 
object. A resolution was introduced by the Sen- 
ator from Delaware, [Mr. J. M. Ciayron,} calling 
on the Secretary of the Navy to lay before the Sen- 
ate the naval force of all the nations of Europe, and 
of the world. The Seeretary complied with the 
eall, and I beg leave to read the British force: 

NAVAL FORCE OF GREAT BRITAIN.*® 


| 





lan COMMIS ae IN ORDI- A 
| BUILOLNG. ? = 
(LASS OF BILIPS. SION. | WARY. aa 
ee tetas 
No. Guns. | No. | Guns. | No. | Guns. =~ 
Ships of the tine.. | 17 {1,570 | 23 12,194 | 75 | 6,958 | 115 
re | $211,145 | 15 | 498 | 73 3,056 | 120 
Sloops, briga, and i 
bombs........5. | 71 | 856 | 21) 305/40 > Sal | 132 
Echooners, cut 
ters, tenders, and 
ketches......... 331 66 | 6 miso 
Steam frigates.... 6} 60} 12! 10 i 40; 2 
Steam sloops..... | 54] 230) 20] 1007 6 30 | 80 
Steam packets.... ) 2 2; 3 6 | 4 
Other steamers... | 9 Ik | 6 12 - 1b 
Transports and | 
troop ships...... ” 0 | 5 
ships, | 


Receiving 
coast guards, and 
other non-eflec. | | 
tive vessels; as | 
conul depdts, con | 
viet hulks, &e.,, | | 
employed in ser | 


| 


vice connected | 

with the navy... | C4 | ¢485 | | £4 
Total. .... (882 14,583 1100 13,165 204 | 9.933 | 636 

Nore.—The oflictal list numbers 671 vessels, but names 


only 626, 


Number of vessels in the British navy, 656; mounting, 
when armed, 17,681 guns. 


Number of men employed in the navy, 1845-"46..... 27 00 
Do boys do do GO..cccc0. 83000 

Do marines do do | es 10,500 
PD ches aie cecibs catolebaeeen 40,000 





Revenue vessels commanded by officers of the royal navy, 
72; mounting 144 guns. 


Indian navy, 1844—{ Engineers and Architects’ Journalj|— 
UE veivccus sesties 3) 


Dacca akeekenkh 1} » 

Schooners........... ' MOUNUNGZ.....0 00005 106 guns. 

SNR ntiveaceuwaen | 

PN. ésverinbaee ee , 1B. ost 

ee iti PR vik cuse x . 166 

Total steamers of all classes in the English navy....... 41 
Do in the revenue 8ervice....... cccccc ccc ] 
Do in the Indian navy 22 


« Contract mail steamers’? under the control of the Ad- 
miralty, for war purposes, estinmated at..... 


Total effective steam navy, vessels 


EAST INDIA MAIL STEAMERS., 


In this service there are nine steamers, averaging 
833 tons, mounting three guns each, (32 and 36- 
pounders,) showing a total number of 922 officers 
and men. 

I now refer you to the American naval force, and 
it makes, I confess, but a small show by the side of 
the other. 

NAVAL FORCE OF THE UNITED STATES.|} 


IN COM- | ButLDING 
MISSION, | wii 


IN ORDI- 


NARY. 
CLASS OF SHIPS. 














—ee 


No. Guns. |No. | Guns. |Vo. | Guns. 
; 














Ships of the line........ 4 


374! 5} 420] 2) 164 
Frigates and razees.....' 7 | 374/ 3) 150] 5] 269 
Sloops of war...........) 1D 314; 2; 40 6 | 120 
Bris Of WEF. ..cccccces 6 60; -| - 2 | 20 
Steamers of war......... 3 _T 3 41 3] 12 
Se 1 10 | | | 
Small unarmed vessels } } 
and storeships........ 11 -4- - 1 | 
Aggregate ..........05 47 1,155) 1! 614] 19} 57 


* From the Navy List of January, 1846. 
+ Nominal armament. 
} Ollicial documents, January, 18465. 


‘ 


such degradation that we shall no longer deserve 


APPENDIX T 


i 
the question is, cui bono? What good purpose is 


I consider itas all | 


The Oregon: Question —Mr. Ashley. 





Totab number of Government vessels, of all classes, 77. | 
Total number of guns, when all armed, 2,345 | 
Total number of seamen and boys employed in the naval 


service, 1845, 1846..... beshe <b-wiws obs w-eheswe oes oe. 3,000 
Total nwuber of marine corps, exclusive of officers., 1,224 
PR icvaseskiesrnenioxse Soveadwonweseses 8,724 





Of the four line of battle ships marked as in commission, 
one only isatsea. The other three are used as receiving 
chips. Of the five marked as building, one is at Sackett’s 
Harbor. 

Of the steamers, one of the three in the column of “ ordi- 
nary’? is for harbor defence. ‘The other is a steam tug. 

Now, sir, although the gentleman called for this 
information while the bill for an increase of our 
navy was pending, it was during the pendency of 
the Oregon question also, and supporting the views 
presented in his speech: and with what object was 
this display made? Was it ** to prepare the hearts 
of the people” for peace by alarming their fears ? 
It was not needed by us, but it may be very use- | 
ful as a political instrument. This comparative 
strength of Great Britain may be umpeted forth 
to the people to compel a peace. I hold that the 
whole proceeding is wrong. If we have rights, 
(and aka doubts them,) we are not to be terrified 
from enforcing them by such a parade of the power 
of the British empire. If not only Great Britain 
but the whole world were arrayed against us, I 
hold, that although they might greatly injure, they 
could not conquer, and ought not to be permitted 
to deter us from enforcing all our just rights. I 
do not say this in a boasting spirit. I refer to our 
position—our geographical position—our remote- 
ness from Europe—and our vast resources in men 
and material; and we may proudly challenge a con- 
test with the world in arms against us without ulti- 
mate danger to our free institutions. Butif the case 
were otherwise, would it furnish any reason why 
this Senate should forbear from claiming, to their 
full extent, the just rights of this nation? Pru- 
dence, indeed, might induce delay, but that is all 
it should do. ‘Tell us, as if we were children, about 
the horrors of war! Why, what man of the least | 
reflection does not know that war is the greatest 


| . 
| curse, and peace the greatest blessing that nations 


know? Why, then, these fine poetical harangues, 
and these rhetorical pictures of the horrors of the 


battle-field, of the blood, carnage, and devastation |! 


that war may occasion? But the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Catnoun] went even further | 
than this. He not only treated us to some pictures 

of bloodshed, but he mentioned the effect of war | 
upon the finances of the country; and, according | 
to his calculation, we were to be left with a debt | 
of some seven or eight hundred millions; we must 
raise two hundred thousand men, and keep them 
in constant pay; and have seven armies and two 
navies; and when the fight was over, after ten | 
years’ foreign war, we were to encounter civil war, | 
to have some half a dozen military chieftains fight- 

ing for ascendency and the presidential chair. 1 | 
cannot agree with the Senator that we are in any | 
such danger. I believe we never shall have any- | 
thing to fear from ‘ military chieftains” till our | 
whole national character shall be changed—-never 
till the American people shall have become ener- | 
vated by luxury, and reduced, through the cor- | 
ruption of the whole mass of our pares, to | 


to enjoy the blessings of liberty and freedom, pur- 


chased and consecrated by the glorious deeds of | 


our sainted fathers of the Revolution; then, and | 
then only, shall we have cause to fear the inglorious | 
contests for supremacy among our ‘‘ military chief- 
tains,’ so eloquently described by the gentleman 
from South Carolina. We have already passed | 
through two wars, and a Washington and a Jack- | 
son—the military chieftains ef those wars—have 
each oceupied the presidential chair (without fight- 
ing for it) by the free and unpurchased votes *i 

| 

| 

} 


millions of freemen. 

I beg leave, Mr. President, with a view of coun- | 
teracting the false impressions that are thus en- | 
deavored to be made upon our fears, to present a | 


different picture, the results shown by our census, |. 


exhibiting the number of free white males at the | 
end of this year, and our annual increase. I ex- | 
hibit this, prepared in the Secretary’s office at my | 
request, to show that our present numbers, wit 

the annual increase, present results that have no 
parallel in the world. 


From this statement it appears that— 
** In 1830, we had of white males 5,355,133, and in 1840, | 
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Senate. 


7,249,434—showing an avesage inerease of about 3.54 per 
cent. perannum. Supposing the inerease to continue the 
same ratio from 1840 to 1846, inclusive, we should have a+ 
the end of that year 8,645,225. The foregoing is based upon 
an average annual increase of the first ten years ; but, as the 
progressive or geometrical ratio Was greater, say about 4,39 
per cent. for the period in which our population is supposed 
to doute, a caleuiation founded on that ratio would give. 
im the hast six years, an increase of 1,870,053, or a total or 
9,022,487—aflording 858 births of males per day, 48 per 
cent. of whom, agreeably to the bills of mortality, attaiy 
tie age of 18 years, and thus the dei'y iverease of males at- 
taining 18 years of age woud be 412, and making the enor 
mous addition of $45,3°0 annually,capable of bearing ars.” 
Mr. President, you may examine the census of 
every other nation on the face of the earth, and find 
nothing to econmpare with this. In this country, 
the whole community having arms in their hands, 
enables the Government to raise a physical power 
that, for defence, would be adequate to any and 
every emergency. Is such a nation to have their 


fears alarmed by any force that can be brought 


against it by sea or by land? No, sir, no. This 
Government, on any emergency, can thus easily 
command the services of a body of fighting men 
which, when brought together by the power of 
steam, would constitute an army far exceeding in 
number that with which the great captain of 
modern times invaded the Russian empire. This 
immense force is wanted for defence only, and not 
for foreign conquests; all we require in war is the 
ability to defend ourselves. 

In contrast with this, allow me for one moment 
very briefly to refer to the position and military 
strength of Great Britain, and her necessities for 
its use, and see whether she has such a power at 
her command as can justly be held up in terrorem 
over us, and to which we have been so often re- 
ferred in this debate. 

She has her subjects scattered over the whole 
extent of the habitable globe, and nearly all of 
them kept in subjection by the power of her army 
and navy. She dare not trust arms in the hanis of 
her subjects; and it requires nearly the whole of her 
disposable military force to keep the peace, to hold 
her own people in subjection to her monarchical 
Government. Is not this true now? Has it not 
been true for the last century? Were it not for 
her military foree, how long would the immense 
empire in the East Indies remain a dependency 
on England? How long would down-trodden Lre- 
land continue in the abject slavery she now eu- 
dures so impatiently? How long would the star- 
ving population of even England herself remain as 
they now are—dying for want of food and the ne- 
cessaries of life ? 

The first act of the British Government towards 
removing her army from India, would deal a mor- 
tal blow to her supremacy and authority there; and 
the millions now kept in abject slavery, would then 
strike for freedom and emancipation from the iron 
rule of despotic power, and soon efface and utterly 
destroy every vesuge of British domination under 
which they have suffered for centuries all the 
degradation and misery that English cupidity, ava- 
rice, and tyranny could inflict on an unoffending 

eople. And lreland—brave and generous Ireland— 
how much longer would she remain a dependency— 
how much longer suffer the galling tyranny of the 
British Government? Nota moment longer, sir, 
than it would require to call a parliament of her 
own, and take her rank as one of the independent 
nations of the world. She would loathe and —_ 
any connexion with haughty, overbearing Eng- 
land, that has so long contemned, enslaved, and 
bowed her sons to the dust. 

And look at old England herself: the whole 
power of the Government in the hands of the few, 
and the many—the masses—ground to the — 
arbitrary, unjust, and iniquitous laws, by which 
even the absolute necessaries of life are scarcely 
attainable by a large portion of her people, and 
the food of man itself rendered, by their iniquitous 
laws, too dear to be purchased by her thousands, 
solely to increase the enormous wealth of the few 
hundreds that own the land of the country. How 
long would such a population, thus oppressed, 
continue to suffer, to starve, to die, from want and 
misery, were the power of her military force dimin- 
ished materially or withdrawn ? 

Sir, not a month would be suffered to pass, ere 
the oppressed masses of her people would rise in 
their majesty, and call their rulers to an awful 
account for the oppressions undet which they have 
so long suffered. Sir, they would abolish the ex- 
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actions of the landlord, destroy her overbearing | 


APPENDIX TO THE 


aristocracy, and keep up with the spirit of the age, | 


and establish our great democratic principle, that 


«all men are born free and equal,’’ and thus pro- | 


duce a revolution in her existing Government that 
would materially change the destinies of a large 
yroportion of the inhabitants of the world. 

The British empire—that most imperial Govern- 
ment of fragments, surrounding the entire globe, 
and divided, as has been well remarked in this 
chamber, into ** seventy-two different parts, sepa- 
rated from each other by water’’—requires a mil- 


itary force to preserve her eens and to keep | 


the people in subjection in each and every one of 
those parcels of her empire. We, on the other 
hand, suffer no standing army, require no armed 
force to protect our Government against the people. 
Our Government has its foundation in the hearts 
and affections of the whole mass of our citizens, 
and each man here feels that he forms a part of the 
Government itself, and that on him rests a portion 
of the sovereign power of the people. ‘Thus Great 
Britain ean never command a disposable force on 
this continent, three thousand miles from her re- 
sources, sufficient to cope with our immense dis- 
posable means. She dare not withdraw any con- 
siderable part of her army from their present 
employment, of guarding and protecting her Gov- 
ernment against her own citizens, and preserving 
dominion over the fragments of her empire, scat- 
tered in every part of the habitable globe, and con- 
quered from nearly every other nation in the world, 
and held by the power of the sword alone. 

True, she may injure our commerce greatly; 
though it may well be doubted whether she would 
not suffer in her own commerce far greater injury 
and loss than she could inflict on ours. I then re- 
peat, it is idle to address our fears. Let us pursue 
the even tenor of our way, do justice to all, “ de- 
mand nothing but what is right, and submit to 
nothing that is wrong,” regardless of the power 
and threats of even England herself, so often 
denominated ‘*the most powerful nation of the 
world.’? We have no cause to fear her, or any 
combination she may form. 


With near two mil- | 


lions of men with arms in their hands, and an an- | 


nual inerease of nearly one hundred and fifty 
thousand, we may well thank Heaven for having 


thus placed our safety and destiny in our own | 


hands and in our own keeping. 
I trust, then, every attempt to operate upon the 
fears of the American people will prove abortive. 


Who will doubt, with such means at command, | 
thar we can successfully protect ourselves against | 
the assaults of, not Great Britain only, but of all | 


the civilized world? Although fully sensible of 
our strength—our ability to protect ourselves—yet 
1 aman advocate for peace. Lam for applying the 
golden rule of ‘doing to others as we would that 
others should do to us;’? which doubtless applies 
with as much force to nations as to individuals. 
But, sir, 1 doubt whether a nation—even a Chris- 
tian nation—can literally apply to herself the Scrip- 
tural injunction, ‘* Whoever shall smite thee on the 
right cheek, turn to him the other also.’’ Acting 
under such an injunction, we should soon exchange 
the blessings of freedom and independence, for 
slavery, degradation, and infamy. Whoever, then, 
desires to press upon us as a Christian nation an 
obligation to avoid war, I would especially refer 
to the Christian, philanthropic, English nation, the 
sole aggressors, and to whom alone their homilies 
can properly and appropriately apply. 

Although, Mr. President, I do not believe that in 
this discussion it was proper to investigate the ex- 
tent of our title to Oregon, as all will agree that we 
have a title to some portion of it, and all, therefore, 
ought to be willing to go for the notice; yet as nearly 
every one has investigated the title who has pre- 
ceded me in this debate, I shall detain you a short 
time in a similar research, and will endeavor to 
avoid the beaten track, in presenting my views, as 
far as practicable. 

{have said that Great Britain now depends on 
the Nootka convention for the whole ground of 


The Oregon Question—Mr. Ashley. 

And here let me again refer to the statement of 
the honorable Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Arcu- 
ER.}] ‘That gentleman seems to suppose, that even 
could we succeed in driving England from her 
claim on the Nootka convention, she has still other 
claims to which she may resort. Allow me to 
read a short extract from his speech: 

«The language of the English commissioners in 1826 was, 


that if the cosxFLicrinG cLatMs with Spain had not been 
‘FINALLY ADJUSTED by the Nootka convention, and all ar 


| guments and pretensions definitively set atrestby the signa 


ture of that convention, nothing would be more easy than 
to demonstrate that the claims of Great Britain to thatcoun 
try, as opposed to those of Spain, were so tar from vision 
ary Or arbitrarily assumed, thatthey established More THAN 
A PARITY OF T:'TLE to the possession of the country in ques 
tion, cither as against Spain or any other nation.” They 
add, that the rights of Great Britain are ‘recorded and defined 
in the convention.” They speak of them as ‘fixed,’ never 
as created, by the convention; treating tits instrument as 
evidence of a recognition of these pretensions, hever as im- 
porting any grant or institution of thein.” 

If the honorable Senator had but read the next 
sentence, he would have seen that the declaration 
of the Buritish negotiator was a mere idle boast. If 
she had not parted with her claim, she would 
doubtless still have retained it, such as it was. Ifa 
man had not given a deed for his farm, and vested 
a fee-simple title in the purchaser, he doubtless 
might have still owned it; and if Great Britain had 
not parted with her claim of title to Spain, she 
might still have retained it—that is all. Unfortu- 
nately for her, she did part with the ttle, and she 
has now none to urge. Let me read to the Senator 
the sentence to which I refer: 

“Whatever that title may have been, however, either on 
the part of Great Britain, or on the part of Spain, prior to 
the convention of 1790, it was from theneeforward no lon 
ger to be traced in vague narratives of discoveries, several 
of them adinitted to be apoeryphal, but in the tect and stipu- 
lations of that convention usel/.”’ 

Thus she is estopped. She cannot go behind her 
own deed to find and set up title. 1 do apprehend 
that the position taken by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia is wholly untenable. The ttle of England 


| was * fixed’? by the Nootka convention as firmly 
/as if it had been bought with money. 


1 refer to 
the whole diplomatic correspondence respecting 
Oregon, from 1826 till now, for proof that her whole 
claim, from the very commencement, has rested 


'on this; and that she has abandoned all previous 


title, resting on and * limited’? by that convention 
alone. 

What were the respective claims of Great Brit- 
ain and of Spain in 1790? What claim did Great 
Britain then advance? Her only grounds of re- 
liance were the discovery of Cook, and a pretend- 
ed purchase of an Indian chief, for she wholly 


' abandoned all pretensions on the ground of what 


her title to Oregon. She has placed her reliance | 


on that convention, and I say that thereby she has 
committed a suicidal act. If she depends for her 
entire claim on the treaty of Nootka Sound, and 
avows this before the world, then I insist that she 
destroys every shadow and vestige of claim that 
she ever had to any part of the territory. 


had been done by the freebooter Drake. She 
claimed on Cook’s discovery, and on some alleged 
purchase from a certain Indian chief. ‘This was 
her claim, and nothing more. 

Yet I claim, and can easily prove, that Spain 
discovered the coast before, and I might also ad- 
mit, for argument sake, that the basis of mere dis- 
covery, without subsequent settlement, is valueless, 
and therefore Great Britain’s right to all explora- 
tions previous to 1790, have superseded the Span- 
ish right from discovery, if she had followed up 
these explorations by settlement. But did she do 
it? Notatall. She made no settlements, but only 
followed out the Spanish discovery, by a more 
minute investigation and survey of the coasts and 
inlets. This, I insist, could not abrogate the pre- 
vious claims of Spain, from discovery. Spain 
never abandoned that claim; she had the inchoate 
right from discovery, and might at any time com- 
plete that right by actual settlement; but neither 
she nor Great Britain did this, save that Spain had 
a small settlement at Nootka, and occupied it. 
This Great Britain endeavored to take from her. 
but the Spanish Governor bravely resisted and 
successfully repelled her attack. What happened 
after this? Great Britain demanded satisfaction 
from Spain for the insult to her flag, but the result 
was, that Spain never did recognise any preéxist- 
ing right on the part of Great Britain to territory 
on the Northwest coast. Nor did any other 
nation recognise it. ‘The Nootka convention was a 
concession made by a sovereign Power, having a 
right to the whole coast in which she permitted 
Great Britain to come there and trade and fish. 
This was the whole amount of that treaty. 
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not the shadow of a claim to any portion of Ore- 
gon. If she put her pretension on the right of 
discovery, Spain had discovered the country before 
her; if she put it on the fact of settlement, she 
had made no settlement, but Spain had at Nootka. 

Under what circumstances were that convention 
made? Freely, or by coercion? It was obtained 
at the cannon’s mouth. She obtained a concession 
from Spain in a way she never will obtain any 
from the United States; for sure | am that there 
is no Senator here who will not say that he would 
sooner draw the sword, and throw away the seab- 
bard, than think, for one moment, of yielding up 
rights at the mouth of the British cannon, as was 
tamely done by the Government of Spain. Lt have 
not yet heard any attempt, in this debate, to give 
a construction of the grounds of that treaty. 1 
have carefully examimed its terms, and | have 
placed my own construction upon them. lf may 
be in error, but I have been unable to discover in 
what respect. If Lam right, then I that 


iV thre 


, production of that convention by the British neve- 


tiators was a suicidal act. I say that Great Brit- 
ain has thereby placed herself ina position where 
she has defeated every claim she ever could have 
had; and I infer this from taking in connexion the 
convention of Nootka, between lneland and Spain, 
with the convention of 1827, between Eneland 
and the United States. The whole object of Great 
Britain was to do away the claim set up by Spain 
on her grant from the Pope. However 
grant may now be ridiculed, the title derived from 
it was at that time good and valid—never disputed, 
for more than two hundred years; which cireum 
stance was, of itself, sufficient to make the tithe 
good, let its origin be what it might. The third 
article of the Nootka convention is in these words: 


such a 


“Arr. 3. Inorder to strengthen the bonds of friendship, 
and to preserve in future a perfect harmony and good under 
standing between the two contragthig parties, it is agreed 
that their respective subjeets shall not be disturbed or mie 
lested either in navigating or carrying on their fisheries in 
the Pacitic Ocean or inthe South Seas, or in binding on the 
coast of those seas in places not already occupiod, for the 
purpose of carrying on their commerce with the matives of 
the country, or of making settlements there—the whole sub 
ject, nevertheless, to the restrictions specified in the three 
following articles.”’ 

Now, what was the object in agreeing to this ar- 
ticle? Spain had had possession of the country 
for two or three centuries, and there was then a 
controversy between the two nations, arising from 
the fact that England had molested her in this pos- 
session. Spain, in this article, says that English 
subjects might come there for purposes of hunt- 
ing, fishing, and trade, and might make settlements: 
but the settlements referred to, are obviously such 
as might be necessary to further these objects, and 
none other. To take the word * settlements”? as 
here used in its ordinary and general acceptation, 
would be to defeat all the rest of the article ;—that, 
at least, is my construction of it. L apprehend that 
treaties between nations are to be interpreted by 
the rules of common sense. It is then added, that 
all the provisions in this article are to be held sub- 


ject to the restrictions contained in the three fol- 


lowing articles, viz: 4th, 5th, and 6th. Now, if we 
look at the 5th article, we shall see that these set- 
Uements are those subjected to the restriction, that 
they must be north * of places already occupied 
by Spain.”? Spain then occupied Nootka, and all 
British settlements are here confined to the coast 
above Nootka. But for this, Great Britain might 
have claimed the right of making settlements as 
5 

far south as Mexico, provided she could have fownd 
one vacant spot on all that coast. This, I say, is 
a lawyer’s construction of this instrument. ‘I'he 
5th article is in these words: 

“Arr. 5. As well in the places which are to be restored to 
the British subjects, by virtue of the first article, as in all 
Other parts of the northwestern coasts of North America, or 
of the islands adjacent, situate to the north of the part: of the 
said coast already occupied by Spain, wherever the subjects 
of either of the two Powers shall have made settlements 
since the month of April, 1789, or shall hereafter make any, 
the subjects of the other shall have free access, and siafl 
carry on their trade without any disturbance or molestation.”? 

Now, where was the most northerly point occu- 
pied by Spain? It was mneeaienels at Nootka; 
for when Vancouver came back, he found at that 


| place ten houses, in the possession of Spanish oc- 


cupants. He very modestly claimed the whole as 
belonging to Great Britain; but the Spanish com- 


I || mandant utterly repudiated any such claim, and 


aver, therefore, that, in 1790, Great Britain had ,| offered to restore to him a little spot on the beach 
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at Friendly Cove, (about a quarter of an acre,) | I believe this is perfectly conclusive, and shows 
where Meares had erected two lite huts. Van- | how this convention was understood at the time. 


couver contended that the most northerly settle- | [t always appeared to me, Mr. President, that the | 


ment of Spain was far below, at the Bay of San | views taken by the British Minister were suicidal 


Francisco; but the fact was the reverse. It was | of the claims of Great Britain. Mr. Pakenham has | 
_ said this convention is in force up to the present | 


at Nootka; and that settlement was never restored. 


Although Great Britain prepared an armament | time. But let me ask, if it is in force, how does it 
which cost her fifteen millions of dollars, she never | happen that she never claimed under it the country 
got itback from Spain, If it ever was surrendered | down to the bay of San Francisco? How does it 
to her, the proof of such surrender would have | happen, that Great Britain, who has shown it her 
been in her archives, and she could have produced | constant purpose to lay hold of every foot of this 
it; but this she never did, and the affair was suf- | earth she can, has never claimed as far as the bay 
fered to drop. Nor is this surprising. The rea- | of San Francisco? Why, she felt she had no right; 
son-for itis plain and obvious. England became | and if she has ever done so since, it was altogether 
involved in the wars of the French Revolution, | an afterthought, for the purpose of opposing our 
and she actually forgot Nootka and the Nootka | claims. Nothing else can account for it. Great 
convention for thirty-four years, until reminded of | Britain slept over her absurd claim for more than 
it by Mr. Rush in 1824. thirty years, and until she found it necessary to 
I have made the assertion that the intentions of | adduce new and more plausible arguments to sus- 
the parties are to be gathered from the instrument | tain her unfounded pretensions, and endeavor to 
iiself{—from a fair construction of its terms; but | rebut and weaken the ‘‘irrefragable facts and argu- 
that posiuon may be strengthened by the cotem- | ments’? by which our American rights were de- 
porancous exposition by the parties. We can | monstrated, and she was driven to claim under the 
show that the British Parliament itself gave to the | Nootka convention, because she had nothing else 
treaty this construction. In the debates in the | to bring forward—nothing else to rely on. 
British Parliament, we find this convention spoken I will not go through the argument, as the Secre- 
of as unworthy of England, and, in fact, literally tary of State has done, to show that the convention 
sneered at. ‘This is a matter of history; and is it | was terminated by the war. It is not needed to sus- 
to be supposed that, had the statesmen of thattume | tain my argument. But the exposition of Great 
any potion of the value to them of that conven- | Britain herselfshows that the convention was ended 
tion, which is now attached to it, they would have | by the war of 1796. What does Mr. Pakenham 
allowed the representations which were made in | say on this point? His ground is, that there are 
Parliamentto go forth to the world uncontradicted? | some national rights which survive a war; but he 
| cannot imagine such a thing. It is incompre- | has not pointed them out. He says the treaty was 
hensible, and no man can believe it. Let me refer | revived in 1814; but I contend, that if it ever was 
to this matter fora moment. ‘The Duke of Mont- || dead, it could not be revived by the treaty of 1814, 
rose, i the Hlouse of Lords, on the occasion of a | because there were other parties then besides Great 
vote of thanks being proposed to the King for the | Britain and Spain who had claims on the coast as 
negotiation of the convention, says: well as themselves. We were actually in posses- 
| sion of the country at the time, and could not be put 
out by the revival of the Nootka convention. 
There is one argument not used by Mr. Bu- 
chanan, or any one else that lL have seen, which I 
wn ; - ae consider as having great force. If the Nootka con- 
I'his is the language of an individual who was Re rene tt aka ie aa for ee 
 . ; ° . ; vention is still in force, what became of it in our 
in favor of the Government; and, from what he | > spon > 
set | own convention of 1827? In 1818, we were not in 
says, itis clear he did not believe a word of the . > ; . . : 
, veas 8 | possession of the Spanish title; but when it was re- 
sentiments now advanced by the British Minister. on a 
ee . newed in 1827, we had then all the rights of Spain, 
After looking well into the matter, after consulting | - ; : : 5 
Bs ee i 5 © || including sovereignty, the eminent domain, and all the 
all sources of information, having the best oppor- = ‘ a > > 
: ew , | rights she had under the Nootka convention. If, 
tunity of hearing all that could be said in relation : ; : ; : 
: aa es: : then, the convention is in force at this hour, how is 
to the claims of Great Britain, he contents himself || - ; ; . 
SneN it possible this was not included in the convention 
with saying that they had acquired the right of Peoam > ; os : 
aa *e S of 1827? It was; and Great Britain and the Uni- 
settiement north of Nootka Sound. : s ; 
C a | ted States owned all the claims to Oregon which 
In the House of Commons, Mr. Fox said: ee : 
. + io Rhea ened om were then in existence ; all her rights under the 
6 e was as much a frend to the claims 0: Spain, sanc- ' " " i . * eens sa noe ae ie 
tioned by the treaty of Utrecht, as Count Florida Blanca, or Nootka convention we limited to Joint occu 
any Spanish Minister, because they were founded in justice. ancy with Spain—Spain puts us in her shoes. 
These were, an cxrc'usive right of terrtt ry, havigation, and Vhen the convention for joint occupanc is ter- 
ek ee ye engl oo casseain on minated, England goes back to her original rights. 
abeurd and extravagant ciaims arose ( > sndin e Bal : > tay . ; g ’ . 
term Spanish America, to seas and coasts where Spain had Rights to what: Lo Joint occupancy ¢ For be it 
no rightof occupancy. ‘To what did we object before, but to || observed, England abandoned to Spain all her claims 
the indefinite hmits of Spanish Ame rica? The objection || prior to 1790, on entering into the Nootka conven- 
= oes oe limits of Spanish America were still | tion, and declares to the world that her whole claim 
defined.’ ’—p. YVl. i : : rage 9 oe ; 
oe wee : id | or pretension is **limited”’ to a joint occupancy with 
+ ¢ , oO DP SE are s: - ° ° ° . ° 
Following up the — argument, he adds: Spain, and her rightis only to be found in ** the 
ee ae ee pane napoes aan — | text and stipulations” of that convention; and 
west coast commenced Was comptetely undefined. ig ° oseear “x c ‘ a. 
was said at Nootka, we did not know thut Nootka would be re- | Spain having, on the 22d of July, 1319, transfer 
stored.?’—Ibid. red her rights to us, England has a joint occupancy 
And again: with us by the convention of 1827, by the 3d article 
«Thus we had given up all right to settle, except for tem- | of which itis agreed, that nothing in the convention 
“ oie Le Snantch o “Os ee oa > os Q 
porary purpo es, to the south of the Sp tnish settlements, or in sé shall be construed to impair, or in any manner 
the intervals between them, if they happened to be distant. ‘ 


We had obtained au admission of our right to settle to the || ° &ffect, the claims which either of the contracting 
north, and even that we had not obtained with clearness. 
As Spanish settlements were the only mark of limits, sup * ward of the Stony or Rocky Mountains. ’”’ Now, 
pose we were to meet with one farther to the north than : s 


we expected, and a dispute were to arise, whether it was then, or what wee her “claims,” which - aes 
new or old, it would be some difficulty to send out our | ‘*affected”’ or ‘impaired’? She has none whatever 
builders to decide,” &c.—p. 995. but that of ‘joint occupancy’’ under the Nootka con- 

Mr. Fox was, it is admitted, the leader of the | vention, which was merged in the convention of 
Oppostion in Parliament, and was complaining of | 1527, and thus the termination of her ‘* joint occu- 
and objecting to the Nootka convention; but did | pancy : would not “affect” or “impair” her “* joint 
Mr. Pitt, the then Prime Minister, controvert the | occupancy.’’ This is a contradiction in terms, and 
positions taken by his talented opponent? Did any shows that the only claims that are not ‘“affected”’ 
member of the British Cabinet? Were the positions | or “impaired, must be those of sovereignty, eminent 
controverted by any one during the debate? No, | domain, or title of some kind; not one of which 
sir, nota word of it. Mr. Pitt, in his response, | does she possess, orevenclaim. This may be call- 
only claimed that they had additional facilities for | ed “chopping logic” by gentlemen on the other side 
their fisheries, had a temporary use of the territory | of the chamber; if itis, let them show how Great 
north of Nootka for hunting and trading with the | Britain can escape the conclusion. 1 think the in- 
natives, and the erection of temporary huts in fur- | ference irresisuble, and that the “quod erat demon- 
therance of those objects. He says: strandum”’ of the mathematician might be fairly 


“If they had acquired no territorial rights, they had gained and legitimately applied to it, and that she has no 
some advantages they did not before possess.”” 


“We are not only restered to Nootka, but we may parti 
cipute in a more northern settlement, if we should find at any 
time that a more northern situation would be preferable for 
the carrying on of the trade.”?—Parl amentary History, vol, 
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‘ parties may have to any part of the country west- | 


| just claim, by her own showing, to one foot of ter- . 


ih 
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_ritory west of the Rocky Mountains. She has 


completely tripped up her own heels, and throw» 
herself out of all shadow of claim below, or even 
above, the magical line of 54° 40’—and that we 
possess, if not a perfect, undoubtedly the best title 
in existence to the whole. 

I pray you to observe, Mr. President, that 
if the Nootka Sound convention is in force, ~ 
claimed by the British Minister, then Great 
Britain could have done no act during its exist. 
ence to vest any exclusive right in herself. Van. 
couver’s exploration of the Columbia river jp 
1792, and taking possession in the name of the 
King of England, was a void act on his part, and 
in violation of the ‘text and stipulations” of the 
Nootka convention; and instead of claiming under 
it, as the British Government have modestly done, 
they ought at the time to have cashiered Vancou- 
ver, and dismissed him from her service, for thus 
trampling upon the good faith of the British ya- 

| tion. ‘The exploration of Mackenzie, and the set- 
_tlements subsequently made in that territory, on 
Frazer’s river and elsewhere, cannot be claimed 
| as giving exclusive rights to Great Britain. They 
were made solely under that convention, and under 
which she can claim no exclusive right for herself. 

And allow me to observe, in addition, that the 
3d article of the treaty between the United States 
and Great Britain, of 20th October, 1818, applies 
to “any country that may be claimed by either 
‘ party on the northwest coast of America, west- 
‘ ward of the Stony Mountains;”’ and thus includes 
the whole country from latitude 42° to the Rus- 
sian possessions in latitude 54° 40’, and all the re- 
gion east of the Russian possessions and west of 

‘the Rocky Mountains—the Russian line going 
through Portland channel to latitude 56°, and 
thence a line parallel to the coast ten marine leagues 
therefrom to 141st degree of longitude, and in that 
meridian to the Frozen ocean. All which northern 
region is included within the conventions of 18]8 

and 1827, and which I have never seen any refer- 
ence to in any speech delivered; and yet it is 
manifest our joint occupancy extends to the whole, 

, and the rights of each to every part is to be deter- 
mined whenever a division of territorial rights shall 
be made. 

I cannot, Mr. President, permit myself to pass 

unnoticed the titie which we have to the country 
drained by the waters of the Columbia, by the ex- 
ertion and enterprise of our own citizens—acquired 
by our own discovery, exploration, and settlement. 

_If'a bare, naked discovery is not deemed sufficient, 
we do not depend upon that alone. That Captain 
Gray discovered the Columbia river before any 
British subject had seen it, is now conceded even 
by England herself; and that Mr. Jefferson first 
had the river explored by Lewis and Clarke, in 


| 1805-6, and shortly afterwards published their do- 
/ings, and thus publicly proclaimed to the world 


our intention to occupy and settle that country, 
are matters of history, as well known to'the Brit- 


ish Governmentas our own. We subsequently (in 
_ 1809, 1810, and 1811, and prior to any other settle- 


ment) made the settlement of Astoria, at the mouth 


of the Columbia river, and also established a post 


on the Okanagan, six hundred miles up the river; 
another at the mouth of the Spokan, fifty miles 
igher wp; and others on the Kooskooskee and 
Willamette rivers; and (although the Nootka con- 
vention is claimed by England to have been then in 


| full foree, by which she sets up a pretence to a 
_ right of joint occupancy over that whole region) 
| without a whisper of remonstrance or objection on 


her part. Our hands were untied then—no con- 


| vention controlled us; we claimed a right by virtue 


of our purchase of Louisiana, whether rightfully 
or not, Ido not deem it necessary for my present 
argument to inquire. If any nation had a right to 
object, it was Spain, and Spain alone; and she did 
not object. I claim, then, that our right to the 
country drained by the waters of the Columbia, 
founded on our own discovery, exploration, and 


| settlement, was complete and perfect, agreeably to 
| the most stringent requisitions of the law of nauons, 


consecrated by the universal practice of all nations, 
in relation to the American continent; and this view 
Great Britain herself has fully recognised, and by 
her acts fully acknowledged our title. We were 


| thus in possession of the valley of the Columbia at 


the commencement of the late war; and during that 
war our possessions were captured, and passed into 
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the hands of Great Britain. By the treaty of Ghent, 
«all territories, places, and possessions whatsoever, 
taken by either party from the other during the 
war, &¢., shall be restored without delay.” Our 
Government demanded, after the restoration of 
ace, that those possessions should be restored. 
After some negotiation, and some delay, the whole | 
was restored to us—an account of which I ask the | 
indulgence of the Senate to read: 


« Mr. Bagot {the British Plenipotentiary at Washington] 
at the same time communicated the circuimstances to his 
G ernment, and they became the subject ot di-cussion be- 
tween Lord Castlereagh, the Briti-h Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, and Mr. Rush, the American Plenipotentiary at 
London. Lord Castlereagh proposed that the question re- 
specting the claim to the post on the Columbia should be | 
referred to commissioners, as many other disput: d points 
had been, agrecably to the treaty of Ghent; to which Mr. 
Rush objected, for the simple reasons that the spot was in 
the possession of the Americans before the war ; that it fell, 
by belligerent capture, into the hands of the British during 
the war; and that ‘ under a treaty which stipulated the mu- 
tual restitution of all places reduc¢ d by, the arms of either 
party, the right of the United Stites to immediate and full 
repossession could not be impugned.’ ; 

“The British Secretary, upon this, admitted the right of the 
Imericans to be reinstated, und to be the purty in possession 
while treating on the title ; though he regretted that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States should have employed means || 
to obtain restitution which might lead to difficulties. 

‘« Mr. Rush had no apprehensions of that kind; and it was 
finally agreed that the post should be restored to the Ameri- 
cans, and that the question of title to the territory should 
be discussed in the negotiation as to limits and other mat- 
ters which was soon to be commenced. Lord Bathurst, 
the British Secretary for the Colonies, accordingly sent to 
the agents of the Northwest Company at the mouth of the 
Columbia a despatch, directing them to aftord due facilities 
for the reoccupation of the post at that point by the Ameri- 
cans; and an order to the same effect was also sent from the 
Admiralty to the commander of the British naval forces in 
the Pacific.” 


The rights of the parties in regard to the posses- 
sion of the country having thus been adjusted and 
defined, the restoration was accordingly made, as 
the following official documents will show: 


‘In obedence to the command of his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, signified in a despatch from the right honor- || 
able the Earl Bathurst, addressed to the partners or agents || 
of the Northwest Company, bearing date the 27th of Jan- 
uary, 1818, and in obedience to a subsequent order date 
the 26th of July, from W. H. Sheriff, Esq., captain of his 
Majesty’s ship Andromache, we, the undersigned, do, in con- 
formity to the first crticle of the treuty of Ghent, restore to 
‘the Government of the United States, through its agent, J. 
B. Prevost, Esq., the settlement of Fort George, on the Oo- 
lumbiu river. 

‘Given under our hands, in triplicate, at Fort George, || 
(Columbia river,) this 6th day of October, 1818. 

“PF. HICKEY, 
“ Ouptuin of his Majesty’s ship blossom. 
“J. KEITH, 
“ Of the Northuest Company.” 


The acceptance on the part of the United States 
is in these words: | 
“J do hereby acknowledge to have this day received, in 
behalf of the Government ot the United States, the possession 
of the settlement designated above, in conformity to the first 
article of the treaty of Ghent. . 
«Given under my hand, ia triplicate, at Fort George, (Co- 
lumbia river,) this 6th day of October, 1818. 
; “J. B. PREVOST, 
“ Agent of the United States.” 


On the consummation of these acts of the resto- | 
ration of the valley of the Columbia river, in con- | 
formity with the treaty of Ghent, and the acknowl- 
edgment of our right ‘*to be the party in posses- 
sion while treating on the tutle,’’ Mr. Greenhow | 
remarks: 

“ The British flag was then formally lowered, and that of the 
United Stutes having been hoisted in its steud over the fort, | 
was saluted by the Blossom. 

“ The documents cited—the only ones which passed between 
the commissioners on the occasion—ucre sufficient to show that 
no reservation or exception was made on the part of Grea 
Brituin, and that the restorution of Astoria ta the United 
Stutes was complete and unconditional.” 

These transactions occurred in the year 1818, 
and in the month of October, being the same year 
and month in which the convention of joint occu- 
pancy was entered into. 

And to show the view entertained by our own 
Government of this surrender, I beg leave to read | 
from the instructions of Mr. Clay, when Secretary | 
of State, to Mr. Gallatin, our Minister to lend. 
dated 19th June, 1826: 


“It was stated by the British Plenipotentiaries to Mr. 
Rush, that the surrender to the United States of the post at 
the mouth of Columbia river was in fulfilment of the stipu- 
lations of the first article of the treaty of Ghent, without af- 
fecting questions of right on either side. It is most true 
that the restoration was in conformity to that article, but 
there is nothing in the terms of the article which implies || 
any reservation of right on the part of Great Britain. And | 
does not the stipulation itself, in virtue of which she was | 
bound to restore it, demonstrate, that at the date of that || 


| to this doctrine. 


| The reason is surely the same. 


treaty she had no pretensions to the mouth of Columbia? 
If she then had any claim, would she have contracted to re- 
store the possession unconditionally, and without even the 
formality of a reservation of her right?) The course which 
was adopted in regard to another territorial possession, 
claimed by both parties, was very different. She had re- 
duced, by her arms, Moose Island, in the Bay of Passama- 
quoddy, as well as the post at Coluinbia. She refused to re- 
store Moose Island, on the ground of the title which she set 
up to it, as being included within the limits of Nova Scotia; 


| and the respective titles of both parties were agreed to be 


referred to a board of commissioners. Now, if, with respect 
to two possessions, taken by her arms during the war, she 
agreed to restore one unconditionally, and insisted upon re 
taining the occupancy of the other, as belonging to her, is 
not the inference irresistible, that ber present claim to that 


| Which was so restored did not then exist, but has been sub- 
| sequently gotten up?” 


This established our right fully to the whole 
valley drained by the waters of the Columbia, 
and that valley extends to about the latitude of 
53° north. I would like to hear the grounds upon 


_ which the advocates for the line on the 49th par- 


allel, on the other side of the chamber, and the 


| few on this, will justify themselves to the Ameri- 
| can people in thus proposing to give up any por- 


tion of the valley of the Columbia, thus shown 
to be ours, without an adverse claim having any 
just foundation. If we had no other title or claim, 
our own would be full and conclusive to latitude 
53°. 

The President, having made an offer to settle 
our boundary on the parallel of 499°, ** in deference 
alone to what had been done by his predecessors,” 
it has been gravely claimed in argument here that 


| he is bound by that offer, although withdrawn; 


the offer having been thrice made by his prede- 
cessors, in 1818, 1824, and 1826. I cannot agree 
All offers of compromise are 
efforts to buy one’s peace, and therefore, under the 


| wise provisions of our law, are not suffered to be 
| adduced as evidence. 


I fail to see any diflerence 
between nations and individuals in this respect. 
What nation 
would ever make a proposal or offer of a conces- 
sion for the sake of peace, if, against her will and 


| consent, it was always binding upon her, accepted 
| ornot? ‘The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Ber- 
| RIEN] says this principle cannot apply to nations, 
| because they have no common arbiter. I deem 


this is no reason whatever. The rule, as applica- 
ble to individuals, is not based upon such a con- 
sideration, but upon sound policy, to encourage 
attempts at compromise, and to avoid litigation; 
and the same reason exists in respect to nations, 
and with greater force; but nations do now have 
common arbiters. The opinions and judgment of 
the civilized world are now those arbiters between 
nations, and to which all civilized Governments 
find it necessary to submit. I hold, then, that no 
obligation rested on our Government to fix the 
boundary on 49°. If the President was bound 
in honor, as some allege, to have made the offer 
because similar offers had been made by his prede- 
cessors, then the offer made by Mr. Polk was dis- 
honorable, because it did not include the naviga- 
tion of the Columbia river, as his predecessors had 
done; for surely, if he was bound in honor at all, 
he was bound for the whole. Besides, one of the 
offers of the navigation of the Columbia, made by 
his predecessor, was trammelled with the condi- 
tion that the river should prove to be navigable 
where the parallel of 49° struck it; in such contin- 


| gency to grant the free navigation to England, and 


not otherwise. Which offer, then, bound the Pres- 
ident? The offer of 49°, in 1818, if without the 
navigation of the Columbia, was less objectionable, 


| because we then had not acquired the Spanish title; 
| since that, it has never been called for by any just 


regards to our rights or the British claims. The 
most she ever could have justly asked would have 
been a division of the residue of that immense re- 


'| gion north of the head waters of the Columbia, 


west of the Rocky Mountains, and up to the Rus- 
sian Jine, and east of the Russian possession to the 
Frozen Ocean. And although I deny that she has 


_ shown a shadow of title to one part of the territory 
| to which our Spanish title extended, a fair division 
| of our claims above 53°, as derived from Spain, and 
| her own, whatever they were north of 61°, thrown 


into hotchpot by our convention of 1818 and 1827, 
would give us all up at least to 54° 40’, if not far 
beyond. 

I then, Mr. President, advocate the propriety of 
giving the notice recommended by the President, 


ESSIONAL GLOBE. 


| protection to our citizens. 
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provided for in the convention. It can, of itself, 
afford no just cause of war; on the contrary, sir, it 
is A peace measure, intended to preserve the peace 
of the country, and, iv my judgment, the only 
measure that can do so. The tide of emigration 
is setting strongly into that territory now, and will 
doubtless yearly increase its volume. The hardy 
sons of the West, with their wives and children, 
and flocks and herds, already swarm on the road 
to Oregon, and are preparing to occupy and settle 
it; and settling, too, promiscuously with the Eng- 
lish subjects ale ady there. The partne rs, agents, 
and servants of the Hudson Bay Company have 
dotted the whole country with their stockade forts 
and trading posts. They have military posses- 
sion, and have the British laws already extended 
over the country, not confined to British subjects 
only in terms, but apparently intended to include 
all within the country. (Notwithstanding the 
British Minister says those laws are intended only 
for their own subjects.) But, Mr. President, what 
assurance do we have that she will not claim all 
that have been born within her dominions as her 
citizens, under her long asserted principle that no 
one of her subjects can throw off his allegiance, 
can expatriate himself. Must our citizens carry 
evidence to show that they were native born? No, 
sir, never; and neither will they submit to the laws 
of a foreign Power. Whether we do or do not 
give this notice, we are bound to furnish adequate 
We have encouraged 
them to go there, and the honor and good faith of 
the country are pledged to protect them; we owe 
them the protection of the American eagle, and 
will extend its egis over them. Then, sir, can it 
be imagined that the subjects of England, and the 
citizens of the United States, can live promiscu- 
ously together, subject to different laws, amenable 
to different magistrates, and owing allegiance to 
their respective Governments, without any common 
arbiter, with no mode of deciding controversies 
that may arise between the citizens of one and the 
subjects of the other? Such a double-headed Gov- 
ernment is wholly impracticable; and it is prepos- 
terously absurd to expect that they could thus live 
without disturbance and violence, and eventually 
bloodshed. If we fail, then, to give the notice, I 
deem a quarrel inevitable. No one who has a 
spark of American feeling in his bosom, would de- 
sire that our citizens should be thus placed, and 
liable to be involved in such difficulties, if not dan- 
gers. But, sir, look a little further. Can it be 
imagined that our people, already organized intoa 
government of their own, will long permit the 
Hudson Bay Company to exercise authority among 
them? Most assuredly they will not. I then 
claim, we must give this notice, and have exclusive 
jurisdiction, ** peaceably if we can, forcibly if we 
must;’’ and at the expiration of twelve months, 
Great Britain will possess no other claim than that 
of arrogant pretension, already too long tacitly 
acquiesced in by the American people. 

Allow me, sir, to refer to the third article of the 
convention of 20th October, 1818, and the conven- 
tion of 1827, which I beg the indulgence of the 
Senate to read: 

“ Art. 3. It is agreed that any country that may be claim- 
ed by either party on the northwest coast of America, west 
ward of the Stony Mountains, (now called Rocky Mount- 
ains,) shall, together with its harbors, bays, and creeks, and 
the navigation of all rivers within the same, be free and open, 
for the term of ten years from the date of the signature of the 
present convention, to the vessels, citizens, aud subjects of 
the two Powers ; it being well understood that this agreement 
is not to be construed to the prejudice of any claim which 
either of the two high contracting parties may have to any 
part of said country, nor shall it be taken to affect the clains 
of any other Power or State to any part of the said country; 
the only object of the high contracting parties, in that re- 
spect, being to prevent di=putes and differences among them- 


> selves.”? 


Convention between the United States and Great Britain, signed 
at London, August 6, 1827. 

«“ Arr. lL. All the provisions of the third article of the con- 
vention concluded between the United States of America 
and his Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, on the 20th of October, 1214, shall be, 
and they are hereby, further indefinitely extended and con- 
tinued in force, in the same manner as if all the provisions 
of the said article were herein specifically recited. 

“ Arr. 2. It shall be competent, however, to either of the 
contracting parties, in case either should think fit, at any 
time after the 20th October, 1828, on giving due notice of 
twelve. months to the other contracting party, to annul and 
abrogate this convention; and it shall, in such case, be ac- 
cordingly entirely annulled and abrogated, after the expira- 
tion of the said term of notice. 

«“ Art. 3. Nothing contained in this convention, or in the 
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third article of the convention of the 2th October, 1818, 


hereby continued in force, shall be construed to impair, or 
jn any manner affect, the claims which either of the contract 

ing prurties may have to any part of the country westward of 
the Btony or Rocky Mountains.” 

In my legal construction of this language, I can- 
not see where we get the authority to settle this 
te rritory at all, and ke ep good faith with England, if 
we consider the convention in force. In 1818 Ore- 
von was a wilderness, and all we then wanted was 
to have the country, as well as the harbors, bays, 
and creeks, *‘free and open” to the subjects of one, 
and the citizens of the other; and no one had a right 
to “eppropriate’’ any portion of the country exclu- 
sively to his own use; but if the country remains 
free and open to the citizens of both nations, how 
can we have a right to send our people, with their 
wives and children, to occupy and settle it? 1 do 
not think that we have such a right, unless we dis- 
revard the convention on the ground that it has 
been already violated by Great Britain; then we 
may ea on and settle it, and build forts, and extend 
our laws over ut, for the convention is abrogated, 
in fuet, at this very hour. Butif we hold that it is 
4:till in force, how the “masterly-inactivity’’ scheme 
of the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Can- 
woun] can be carried out in good faith, 1 cannot 
imagine. If the country is, by the terms and spirit 
of the conve ntion, to be kept ‘free and open,” we 
have no richt to locate there, and close it up with 
settlements; and | ask whether, in two years from 
this tine, the Willamette valley will be **free and 
open” to the citizens of one, and the subjects of the 
other? No, sir, it will all be occupied and settled 
by the enterprising citizens of the WV, st, to the ex- 
clusion of British subjects. Ido not make this sug- 
eestion with a view to prevent emigration. I insist 
that our people have a full right to go and settle 
there, because, in fuet, the convention has been al- 
ready nullified by England herself; if not, let us 
frive the notice at ones . hye fore they do settle, We 
owe it to them, and we owe it to the world, and to 
our own good faith, openly to declare the abroga- 
tion of the convention, in order that we may settle 
the country rightfully. 

But, Mr. President, | will not enlarge. I wish 
for the notice to be given; but I cannot vote for the 
resolution introduced by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, [Mr. Crirrenven,] fortwo reasons—first, 
because it devolves on the President the discretion 
of giving the notice. Tam quite willing to take my 
share of the responsibility, and not cast it on the 
President. Congress alone should determine such 
an Linportant matter, although I have entire confi- 
dence in our Chief Magistrate, and have no doubt, 
if this resolution should pass, he would exercise 
‘“shis discretion” by giving immediate notice. And 
the second reason, because this resolution contem- 
plates that the President shall not give the notice till 
after the expiration of the present session of Con- 
I have heard no one suggest the difficulty 
which preseuts itself to my mind. 

If the President gives the notice, as proposed 
hy this ame ndm nt, lean see no reason why the 
British Minister may not, on the very next day, 
say tothe President: ** We do not want the twelve 
months’ notice before the expiration of the con- 
vention; the allowance of that interval is intend- 
ed for the advantage, and as a privilege to us as 
the party to whom the notice is given, and we 
enn waive the privilege if we choose; we do 
waive it, and insist that the matter shall stand 
now as it would stand at the end of twelve 
months.’? Suppose the British Minister should 
insiston this: I want to know how you could 
avoid it?2—how you could claim that the convention 
should not be abrogated at once, and not be defer- 
red for twelve months? I confess I do not see 
how it would be possible to guard against such a 
contingency; and therefore 1 wish notice to be 
viven while Congress isin session. If war should 
come, | should not like to be ** Copenhagened’’ 
at any rate; but if such attempt is to be made, I 
should choose that Congress Joi be in session 
at the time, 

And, sir, | cannot vote for the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Georgia, not only for 
the reasons I have urged against the resolutions of 
the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Crirrenpen,] 
but also on account of the second resolution, which 
1 beg the indulgence of the Senate to read: 

“Sere. 2. and be it further enacted, That it is earnestly 


rress. 


desired that the long-standing controversy respecting limits | 


APPENDI 


the House resolutions, with the expectation and 


Harbors and Rivers—Mr. Cocke. 
in the Oregon territory be speedily settled by negotiation | 
and compromise, in order to tranquillize the public mind, 
and to preserve the friendly relations of the two countries.” | 

Now, sir, every Senator knows that the recom- |; 
mendation of notice by the President was not made | 
as a war measure, but to preserve the peace of the | 
country; and the Senator, I believe, honestly sup- 
posed that his amendment would be a means of 
carrying out the wishes of the President. Yet, 
according to my conception, it will certainly defeat 
the object the gentleman had in view. If it is sent, | 
in its present form, to the House of Representa- 
tives, it will most certainly be rejected there; and 
then there will be no notice given, and the ultimate 
consequences of that will endanger the peace of | 
the two countries, For this notice is the only | 
measure, in my judgment, that can preserve peace. | 
I go for it as a peace measure, though | am ready | 
to use itas a war measure, too, if that shall be | 
needed. If that amendment is carried in this cham- | 
ber, it will be carried by a small fraction of the 
Democratic party, with the help of all the Whigs; 
and then it is sure to be rejected in the other 
House. | 

By referring to the protocol of the sixth confer- | 
ence, in the negotiations of 1844, it will be seen to | 
contain the following declaration by the British 
Minister: 


“That he did not feel authorized to enter into discussion 
respecting the territory north of the 49th parallel of latitude, 
Wineli was understood by the British Government to form 
the basis of negotiation on the side of the United Siates, 
- the line of the Columbia formed that on the side of Great | 

Sritain.”? | 


This language has never been retracted by the 
British Minister. He says he will not negotiate | 
respecting the country north of 499; and we say | 
we will not negotiate to settle the boundary on the 
north bank of the Columbia. While the two Gov- 
ernments stand thus, Congress says that it is our 
earnest desire to effect a settlemeut by compromise, 
But what will compromise be held to mean? One 
offers 49°, the other insists on the Columbia;—a | 
compromise will be a division of the country some- | 
where between these two lines. That will be the 
fair construction of the term. I know that the 
Senator from Georgia means no such thing, yet 
that would be the construction put upon it by the 
British Minister; and it would be a legitimate con- | 
struction. And will any Senator consent to pass || 
it under such circumstances? Will any gentleman | 
put such an instrument into the hands of the Brit- | 
ish Minister? Does any man here wish to see a 
compromise on a boundary south of 49°? — Is there 
any man who would not rather go to war? Tam 
sure there is not. No gentleman on either side of | 
the chamber would consent to such a result, or 
even dare to advocate it. 

I conclude with expressing my hope that the 
Senate will pass this notice. Whether it shall re- 
sult in war or peace, we owe the measure to our- 
selves and to the country; and I hope it will pass 
untrammelled by any condition which shall en- 
danger it in the other House. I should prefer the || 
bare, naked notice, as reported from the Committee || 
on Foreign Relations; but rather than send the sub- | 
ject back to the other House again, I will vote for | 





hope that we shall thus preserve the peace of the | 
country; but if disappointed in this reasonable | 
expectation, and war comes, with the intention of | 
giving it the fullest support in my power, and leave | 
the consequences to Him who holds the destinies || 
of individuals and nations in His hand. 

| 





HARBORS AND RIVERS. 


SPEECH OF MR. W. M. COCKE, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
March 17, 1846. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, on the Bill making appro- 
priations for certain Harbors and Rivers— 

Mr. COCKE addressed the committee as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Cuairman: I trust that the deep interest 
which a large portion, if not the whole, of my con- 
stituents feel in the success of the amendment pro- || 
posed by my colleague from the Knoxville dis- |! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| cation with the Atlantic coast. 


[March 17, 


Ho. or Reps. | 


trict, (Mr. Crozier,]} will be deemed a sufficiey; 
apology for my trespassing upon the patience , 
the committee at so late an hour in this discussion 
They are more deeply interested in that amey¢. 
ment than in any other question that has been, a 
in all probability will be, brought before this Con. 
gress; and I feel that I should not meet the hjot, 
responsibility which rests upon me, nor discharer 
the duty which I owe to them, were I not to 
advance some of the views which present they). 


of 


selves to my mind in relation to the proposition 


embraced in that amendment. 

I do not intend to enter into any discussion of 
the constitutional power of Congress to make ap. 
skp oe for works of internal improvement, 

dut 1 will go so far as to express the opinion tha: 
the General Government has the power to make 
appropriations for such works, to the extent tw 
which they may be of a general and _natioya! 
character; but that it has not the power to make 
such appropriations for works upon rivers, hay 
bors, or anything else, which are purely and ex- 
clusively local in their character. ‘To this extent, 
1 consider the principle has been settled, clearly 
settled, by its adoption and practical application 


| upon the part of every preceding Administration 


of the Government. To argue against this eon- 
struction, would be to disturb and unsettle a well- 
defined line of policy, recognised and acted on by 
our wisest and ablest statesmen. In this position 
1 am strongly fortified by the history of the Goy 

ernment. I need not refer particularly to the Ad 

ministrations which have existed from its founda- 
tion. I need not refer to the course of those Ad- 
ministrations which existed, to use the language of 
the gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. Payne,]| ‘in 
the purer days of the Republic.”? I come down 
at once to the Administrations of General Jackson 
and Mr. Van Buren—Administrations which have 
given life and soul to the present dominant party, 
names from which they have imbibed their politi- 
cal faith—to show the existence of this power, and 
to demonstrate the correctness of the position | 
have assumed, that this has been the settled policy 
of every Administration from the foundation of the 
Government to this day. It is my purpose to show, 
in the remarks which I intend to submit, that the 
appropriation contemplated by this amendment 
clearly comes within that class of public works 
which are of a national character, and which are 
entitled to the favorable consideration of the Gen- 


| eral Government. 


It is my desire to confine my remarks almost 


| exclusively to the amendment of my colleague, 
/and contrast it with some of the improvements 


contemplated by this bill. There are, it is true, 
some provisions in the bill which do not meet my 


 concurrence—some to which I am decidedly op- 
| posed; and I bom the committee will perfect 1, 
| and divest it of a 


| its objectionable features. But 
I feel justified in asserting the fact here, that this 
contemplated improvement of the Tennessee river 
is a matter of deeper and more general interest to 
the nation than that of any other provision in the 
bill, with the single exception of the Mississippi 
river. And why is it so?» Why does this im- 
provement assume that national character which 
clearly brings it within the scope and jurisdiction 
of the powers of the General Government? It is 
because the entire western country, with scarcely 
the exception of a single State, has a deep interest 


| in that river, as it constitutes the only connecting 


link between the Western States and the Atlan- 
tic seaboard on the south. Remove these ob- 


| structions, as contemplated in the amendment, and 


the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 


| Kentncky, Arkansas, Tennessee, and a portion of 


Alabama, will have a direct and ey communi- 
ask gentlemen 
to examine the map, and point me toa single river 


-in the whole Union, with the exception to which 
| L have before referred, in which so large a number 


of the States are so deeply interested. Amongst 
the mighty streams of the West, this is one of the 


| finest and noblest, than which none have stronger 


claims upon the attention of the General Govern- 
ment. 

The Legislatures of Alabama and Tennessee, 
but particularly of the latter State, have had a 


watchful eye to this improvement. They have 


expended large sums of money in attempting to 
remove these obstructions; they have used every 
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and they have stretched every nerve to 
complete this link of intercommunication, but they 
have failed. Lhis improvement has assumed, 
within the last few years, a more national charac- 
ter than it has ever before possessed. And why 
eo? Because, sir, there is now a railroad from 
Charleston, in South Carolina, to within, if I mis- 
take not, thirty-five miles of Chattanooga, on the 
Tennessee river, the pomet of its terminus. A great 
portion of this unfinished part of the road has been 
wraded and will be completed within a year or two. 
In 1828, the General Government made a large 
appropriation for the purpose of cutting a canal 
around the Muscle Shoals. This appropriation 
was supported by Mr. Polk and other prominent 
Democrats; it was then a local improvement; but 
a small portion of the country was interested in 
the work; but this amendment locks above local 
interests; it is designed to open a great national 
highway from the West to the Atlantic coast. 
Sir, if the General Government in 1828 considered 
it to be its duty to remove these obstructions, for 
a much stronger reason should it do so now, when 
its commercial facilities are tenfold greater than 
they were then. 

This improvement is of more general concern 
and importance to the western, and a portion of the 
southern country, than even the improvement of 
the Ohio, or any other river provided for in the 
hill, with the single exception [ have designated. 
Why? Because the Tennessee river furnishes 
more water for navigation than the Ohio. In the 
summer season, at the lowest state of the water, it 
is navigable for steamboats to the Muscle Shoals, 
a distance of nearly three hundred miles from its 
mouth; while the Ohio, which at that season of 
the year, scattered as it is over a broad surface, is 
quite shallow and difficult of navigation. There 
are other respects also in which the navigation of 
the Tennessee river is less difficult than that of the 
Ohio. It never freezes in the winter. Commerce 
is never checked there by the cold weather. And, 
ina military point of view, its importance to the 
General Government can scarcely be over estima- 
ted. Why? Suppose at any period of the year 
you wish to transport troops from the West to the 
\tlantic, say to Charleston, or any other point: 
by opening up the Tennessee river and removing 
these obstructions, you will have the means of 
ready communication. You can transport them 
from almost any point in the West by water to 
Chatanooga, and thence by railroad to any portion 
of the Atlantic coast. By this route troops can be 
conveyed to South Carolina, or any point on the 
Atlantic coast, without being subject to the sick- 
ness and disease of an unhealthy southern climate. 
Nor will your western commerce destined for the 
Atlantic have to undergo the hazards and uncer- 
tainties of our southern Gulf navigation. Sut 
here you have a stream running through one of 
the most fertile, healthy, and beautiful regions of 
country on the continent, which is open to navi- 
gation alike in the winter and summer, where 
commerce meets with no impediment, except that 
which it is the object of this amendment to re- 
move, 

But, Mr. Chairman, my colleague from the 
Memphis district [Mr. Stanton] 1s opposed to 
this improvement. Why so, I cannot for the life 
of me tell, I cannot understand why any member 
of this House, who entertains the opinions which 
he has expressed in relation to the constitutional 
power of Congress over the subject, should oppose 


exertion, 


an appropriation for the improvement of the Ten- || 


nessee river. Why, I ask, is this? 

Mr. Sranron (the floor having been yielded for 
the purpose) was understood to say, that if the 
gentleman would read his speech, he would see 
the ground on which he (Mr. 8S.) had placed his 


opposition, as the gentleman called it, to this | 


amendment; he did not think that the gentleman 
had understood what he said. 

After a remark from Mr. G. S. Houston, not 
heard by the Reporter, but which was understood 
to be an explanation of the ground of Mr. Sran- 
TON’s objection, namely, the absence of proper 
surveys and estimates— 

Mr. Cocke proceeded. If I have misunderstood 
the argument of my colleague I shall be happy to 
be corrected. I should much regret to do him in- 
justice. I have not read his printed speech, cor- 
rected by himself. But I certainly understood him 
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to object to the appropriation for the improvement 
of the Tennessee river—first, because it would fur- 
nish a precedent for a thousand other objects of 
appropriations of less importance than that river. 
The second ground of objection was, that there 
had been no surveys and estimates by the proper 
department. He was, however, informed by 
my colleague from the Knoxville district, [Mr. 
Crozier,]} that the Tennessee river, so far as the 
amendment proposes an appropriation for its im- 
provement, has been surveyed, and that estimates 
had been sent in. T thought that all objection had 
then been removed, but my colleague [Mr. Sran- 
TON] inclined to the belief that the estimates here- 
tofore made were not to be relied upon. 

Mr. G.S. Houston was understood to say that 
the canal on which the expenditures had been made 
had been put under contract, and that every single 
section of it had in part been completed. 

Mr. Cocke. Iso understand the faet; and if the 
work is not carried on, the expenditures hitherto 
made will prove a total loss to the Government. It 
is of vastly more importance now that this improve- 
ment should be completed than it was at the time 
the original appropriation was made, for the rea- 
sons I have stated. I do not propose to go into a 
long argument upon this subject. [did not rise 
for the purpose of making what is usually called 
a speech to Buncombe: but merely for the purpose 
of making some general statements in reeard to 
the importance of this improvement. And I re- 
joice to see the whole southern delegation, so far 
as [ have heard an expression of opinion, although 
differing with me and with alarge majority of this 
House as to the constitutional power of Congress 
to make internal improvements, come up, as one 
man, and testify to the national importance of this 
improvement. May [ not ask gentlemen to take 
this fact into consideration? May I not hone that 
even my colleague from the Memphis district, 
now that he has ascertained that surveys and esti- 
mates have been made, and that the work has 
heretofore received the favorable consideration of 
the Government, will withdraw his opposition and 
rive us the benefit of his vote for the amendment? 
I claim that the Tennessee river furnishes more 
water for the Mississippi—is a greater feeder to it— 


| than the Ohio, and that, in fact, the improvement 


of the Ohio is secondary in consideration to it. 
jut my colleague is in favor of the appropriations 


| for the Ohio river; he is in favor of other pro- 


visions of the bill, but this cannot obtain his sanc- 
tion. I must repeat the expression of my hope 
that he will yet change his opinion. Tam disposed 
to regard favorably all the interests of Memphis; I 
am willing to promote those interests so far as may 
be in my power; but when he manifests an inten- 
tion to vote against the appropriation for the Ten- 
nessee river, as much as I am inclined to advance 
the interests of Memphis, and all that pertains to 
her naval depot, I invite him to recollect that the 
Secretary of the Navy has recommended that the 
naval depét at Memphis should be turned into a 
rope-walk! I hope he understands the allusion. 
But, Mr. Chairman, another of my colleagues 
{Mr. Jounson] has offered an amendment, to which 
I desire to pay my respects. I am opposed to it, 
and opposed to it for the reasons that he assigned 
in his speech for its adoption. 1 am opposed to it, 
because it is of local, not general interest. His 
amendment proposes an appropriation of $500,000, 
one-half to be expended between Knoxville, in East 
| Tennessee, and the head of the Muscle Shoals, in 
Alabama; the other half to be expended above 
Knoxville, upon the Holston, French Broad, and 
Nollechucky rivers. I say I am opposed to it, 
because it is local in its character. ly colleague 
endeavored, by force of argument, to convince the 
committee that it was the interest of our end of the 
| State that an appropriation for the Muscle Shoals 
should not be made, because, he contended, if that 
canal was completed, and those obstructions were 
removed, competition would be open, and our mar- 
ket would thus be injured. But still he expressed 
a desire, if his own amendment should fail, that 
the one offered by my colleague from the Knox- 
ville district should be adopted by the House. 
What! adopt a proposition which he has attempted 
to show would produce such injurious results to 
_our people—would destroy the market for their 
| surplus produce? Why he would do this, I am at 
a loss tounderstand. I read the speech of my col- 
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league, (as reported in the Union,) with great care ; 
and, from the course of his argument, I do not 
suppose that he will vote for his own amendment. 
If 1 understood his position, he considers that the 
General Government has no power to make appro- 
priations for works of internal improvement. En- 
tertaininge these views, he will not, he eannot, he 
dare not vote for hisown amendment. But should 
his amendment fail, he cannot sincerely desire the 
passage of the amendment of my colleague, [Mr 

Crozier:}| because, as he has attempted to prove, 
it would be an infraction of the Constitution to do 
so. Then, sir, | should like to know how he ean 
vote for his own amendment? 

Mr. Anprew (Mr. C, yielding the 
floor.) LT should like my colleague to explain the 
difference in the nationality of the two amendments. 
The amendment of my colleague from the Knox- 
ville district [Mr. Crozier] offers an amount to 
remove the obstructions at the Muscle Shoals in 
the Tennessee river. My amendment proposes an 
appropriation for an improvement for the same 
river up to the etty of Knoxville, and then for three 
ereat arms of that river. “The only difference be- 
tween my amendment and that of my colleawue is 
this: it is equally national in its character as his; 
and it extends the same advantages to the South; 
but it operates a little more beneficially to us locally. 
The same advantages, however, would result to 
the nation. Task him to point out the difference ? 

Mr. Cocke. The difference is very plain. The 
appropriation contemplated by the amendment of 
my colleague [Mr. Crozier] looks to the removal 


Jounson. 


of such obstructions in the Tennessee river as turn 
from its bosom the trade and commerce of the 
mighty West. It proposes toopen up a great na 


tional highway from the great West to the Athan 


tic seacoast, upon which the commerce of the 
Union can travel at all seasons of the year with- 
out hinderance or delay. It is an improvement in 
which the majority of the States are more or less 
interested. Such, sir, is its national character. 
The amendment of my colleague |Mr. Joiunson } 
does not propose to remove this obstruction at the 
Muscle Shoals, which alone gives the improvement 
a national character. It shuts out the commerce 
of the West, and looks alone to the improvement 
of the river above the shoals—an unprovement in 
which the eastern portion of our State is alone 
interested. Such, sir, is its local character. ‘The 
difference, then, is this: one is a national work, ta 
which a majority of the States of the Union are 
interested; the other is local, confining itself to a 


particular portion of the State of ‘Tennessee, and 


ismall portions of Georgia and Alabama. 


Wilk 


my colleague inform me whether lam to under 


stand him as saying that the General Government 


has the power to make such an appropriation as 
he proposes ?—and whether, if it has the power, 
he will vote for it?) Task him to answer my ques- 
tion, and not to consume my time in making an 
argument, 

Mr. Jounson rising to reply— 

The Cuatrman said, that it was not proper for 
members thus to address each other. AJl questions 
should be propounded through the Chair. 

Mr. Cocke having, in form, repeated his inter- 


| rogatory— 


Mr. Jonnson said: I will say, in reply, that I 
expressly stated to the House when I offered the 
amendment, that if Congress had the power to 


| make an appropriation for the improvement of the 


| Mississippi river, it had the same power to make 
an appropriation for the Tennessee river; that the 
one was as constitutional as the other; and that if 
_ Congress had the power to do the one, it had the 
| power to do the other. But now | want my col- 
eague 
Mr. Cocke (interfering.) Time is valuable. 
Will my colleague answer the simple question I 
have asked, or will he not? 
Mr. Jounson. I should like to know the rele- 
| vancy of this point to the question at issue. I 
| propose now to put an interrogatory to my col- 
Seen Would not the improvement contemplated 





'| by the amendment I have offered, be a greater 


‘advantage to his constituents than the removal of 
| obstructions at the Muscle Shoals? 

Mr. Cocke. I see that my colleague refuses to 
‘answer. He equivocates—he evades the question. 
| Will he now be so kind as to tell me—since he 


‘(| says that the General Government has as much 
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power to make the one improvement as the other— || tiful rivers, her own sons here arise in their places || is calculated to misrepresent his true position “ 


whether he believes that it has the power to make | and oppose it. I have spoken of the Tennessee | fore the country, | cheerfully retract it. But, sir 
an appropriation for the improvement of the Mis- || river amongst my constituents, as I have spoken | he certainly was informed by my colleague [Mr 
sissippi river? And if he can find out whether it | of it here today. I have there pursued the course | Crozier] that surveys and estimates had been 
has such power, then I ean tell whether he believes | of argument which my colleague, [Mr. Jonnson,] | made in 1828, and that, in the opinion of Colone! 
it has the power to make an appropriation for the | in his speech a few days ago, thought proper to | Abert, no other survey was necessary. [am happy 
improvement of the Tennessee river. designate as demagoguical. I do not think so. I to learn that the proposed improvement of the Tey. 

Mr. Jonnson. I will settle that question when || have spoken the language of truth; I have attempt- | nessee river will now, with all the lights before 
it legitimately comes up in this hall. [A laugh.] ed faithfully to sustain the interest of my constitu- him, receive his favorable consideration. But | 

Mr. Cocker. Yes, my colleague will settle that | ents, by pressing this appropriation upon the atten- | am well satisfied that the friends of the measure 
question when it comes up in this hall, after hav- | tion of the committee. I will not charge my col- | have more reason to be proud of his vote than his 
ing introduced an amendment—for what purpose? league with acting the part of the demagogue in | speech, although it was one of much ability [py 
For the purpose of testing, as he states in his proposing an amendment which he knows cannot | his speech, while referring to the vote of Mr. Polk, 
speech, the sincerity of his colleagues who differ | pass, which he denies the power of this House to _ in 1828, in favor of a grant of land for this im- 
in opinion with him; yet, when he is called upon | pass, and for which he himself will not and cannot | provement, he stated that he would infer from the 
to state whether he himself will vote for his own | vote. To do so would be discourteous and im- | subsequent stringent course of the President on the 
amendment—whether he believes that the General | proper. I wish to treat him with the utmost re- | subject of improvements, that the amendment 
Government has power to make such an appropri- | spect. But the rivers designated in his proposition | would not be very favorably received by him, 
ation as he contemplates—he gives an equivocal are not such as the General Government has hith- Here, sir, we had the first intimation of the prob. 
reply; he refuses to answer; or at least he says he | erto contemplated making appropriations for. A | able opposition, on the part of Mr. Polk, to this 
will not answer, except when the question comes _ portion of them are small streams uniting together, | amendment. The friends of the bill are afraid to 
to the vote. I am well satisfied, however, from and finally forming the great Tennessee. No man | adopt the amendment, because it might endanger 


his own areument, that he denies the power of the | —not even the most latitudinarian constructionist | the bill. And if this amendment is voted down, 

Government to make internal improvements. I of the Constitution—can say it was ever for a mo- | it will not be, as I conceive, because a majority of 

read an extract from his speech: ment contemplated that such improvements should | this House do not desire its passage, but because 
‘Mr. J., resuming his course of remark, ex- be made by the General Government. they fear that the President will veto the bill if this 

‘plained the local bearing which his amendment Mr. Jonxson rose to explain, and was under- | amendment is engrafted upon it. 

‘would have upon the interests of that portion | stood to inquire if his colleague would vote against My colleague [Mr. Jounson] has inquired how 

‘of the State of Tennessee which he had the | his amendment— the removal of the obstructions at the Muscle 


‘honor to represent, and advocated its adoption Mr. Cocke (his time running rapidly out) pro- Shoals will promote the interests of our section of 
‘as caleulated to advance and promote those in- | ceeded, I decline to yield the floor. If I was to the State—of his or my constituents? I answer, 
‘ terests,”? say that I would vote against his amendment,I | that he oucht to know, without seeking the inform- 
Mr. C. continued. After thus arzuing to show — should do no more than I am sure he will do when | ation from me. East Tennessee is destined, as | 
the importance of this amendment to the people of | the vote comes to be taken in the House. Hence | conceive, at no very distant day, to be a great 
‘Tennessee, and to convince the committee that its | I say that I do not charge him with demagoguism. | manufacturing country. No portion of our Union 
adoption is just and proper, my colleague says: His amendment is one which he considers uncon- | possesses equal facilities for this purpose. The 
‘‘Hfe hesitated not to avew his conviction, that | stitutional, and for which he dare not vote. But | unequalled salubrity of her climate—her immense 
‘if this policy of indiscriminate internal improve- the rivers he designates are all streams which run | and unrivalled water power—the rich and inex- 
‘ment were once opened—if the floodgates were — through the first congressional district, and the ar- | haustible mineral wealth which Providence has 
‘once hoisted—bankruptcy, indebtedness, and all gument might be deduced that he was in favor of | stowed away within the bowels of her beautiful 
‘the catastrophes which come in the train of such | the improvement of a portion of country which he | hills and mountains, all point with unerring cer- 
‘ measures, would ensue.’’ himself represented, but for which his colleagues | tainty to the high and glorious destiny that awaits 
Yes, continued Mr. C., after advocating his — refused to vote. her. Already large quantities of iron, manufac. 
amendment, my colleague turns round and says My colleague [Mr. Jonnson] asks me what ad- | tured there, are carried to St. Louis and other por- 
that this general system, if the floodgates are once | vantage the removal of the obstructions at the Mus- | tions of the western country. The completion of 
hoisted, will hankrupt the nation, and bring in- | cle Shoals will be to our constituents. He certainly | this improvement will invite manufacturing capl- 
debtedness and bankruptey in its train. Does he has not given much attention to all the facts which || talists among us—it will stimulate the industry, 
desire to force in an amendment which is to lead to | have been urged in favor of the measure. I have and arouse all the dormant energies of our people; 
such results? I say that, in proposing this amend- | endeavored to show during the whole of my argu- | it will bring into practical and active operation all 
ment, he has not acted seriously, nor in candor, | ment that this improvement is a matter of national || these elements of power and wealth, with which 
nor in sincerity and good faith. ‘Itisanattemptto | concern, and to point out the benefits which would | that region of country has been so abundantly 
break down the amendment of my colleague,{Mr. | thereby result tothe country. Tregret that he has | blessed, and furnish a great national highway to 
Crozien,) by forcing upon the committee a propo- not understood the force of my remarks; the fault | the Atlantic and western States. : 
sition which he will not support, and which he de- | is not mine. | The people of Tennessee have received but small 
nies to this Government the power to carry out. Mr. Stanton (Mr. C. yielding the floor) said, | boons at the hands of the Government. True, they 
T'o show that I am correct in placing this construc- he desired his position in regard to this matter to be have not asked for much. No appropriations have 
tion upon his areument, it is only necessary to ad- distinctly understood by the committee. I stated | been made for their benefit for years. They bear 
vert to the allusion he made to the one orthodox — in my speech, which I have before me: their proportionate part of its burdens. They con- 
Democrat [Mr. McCiernanp] on the subject of ‘« If the Tennessee river stood alone, and if I did | tribute as much to the national treasury, in propor- 
internal improvement, from the State of Tilinois. |‘ not know that the proposed amendment would be | tion to their population, as any other State in the 
It is generally known that all the members from | ‘ the signal for a thousand others still less impor- | Union; yet when they ask your aid for a work of 
Illinois, with one exception, concede this power. ‘tant than that, I would feel no hesitation in sup- this character, they are turned off by their Gov- 
That one exception (the orthodox Demoerat, in ‘ porting the motion; especially would [ be thus | ernment with the sternness of a cruel and unfeel- 
the acceptation of my colleague) made an argument ‘ inclined, since I have received the memorial ofthe | ing stepmother. They have been faithful to the 
denying this power. ‘ Legislature, asking of Congress the improvement | Constitution. They have been faithful upon the 
I have already spoken of the Tennessee river as ‘of this river. As expressing the voice of the || field of battle. They have sustained the general 
one of the noblest streams of the West, andas hay-  ‘ State, although not coming to me in the form of interests of the country. Yet she turns her back 
ing high elaims upon the favorable consideration of | ‘authoritative instructions, it is entitled to the | upon us, refuses to hold out even the cold hand of 
the Government. In my district, so far as Tecan ‘highest respect, and in a doubtful case, which I | her charity toward us, and tells us she will give us 
learn, there is little or no division among Whigs | ‘acknowledge this to be, would determine my | nothing. I do not complain of the action of south- 
and Democrats as to the power of making the im-  ‘ action.”’ ern members—from South Carolina, from Georgia, 


provement proposed by my collearue, [Mr. Cro- I go on and say: | and from Alabama—in opposing this amendment. 
Z1ER,] Nor as to its necessity and expediency. Sir, ‘*] suggest to my colleague the propriety of | They entertain constitutional scruples upon this 


other rivers, of much less national concern, have ‘modifying his proposition in such a manner as to || subject, and it is not for me to complain of them. 
received from the General Government large ap-  ‘ require the War Eepestenns to make a survey | But they admit the importance of the improvement 
propriations for their improvement. Thousands  ‘ of the river, to determine the character of the im- | of the Tennessee river; and it does seem to me, 
upon thousands of dollars of the public moneys ‘provement necessary, and to submit the proper || that, apart from these scruples, the southern section 
have been expended in profuse abundance al] ‘estimates for it. In this form I pledge myself in of the Union is the last that ought to oppose an 
around us, for similar improvements. But the ‘good faith to support the proposition.” amendment of this kind. What is to be the effect 
Tennessee, with all the advantages which its unob- Mr. G.S. Hovsron was understood to inquire upon that region, if this amendment is adopted ? 
structed navigation holds out tothe country, cannot | of Mr. Srawron whether, after looking to the Why, sir, the treasures of the whole West will 
get a dollar. The people of Tennessee contribute report submitted by Colonel Kearney, ‘in 1836, | be poured into the laps of Georgia and South Car- 
as much to the support of the General Government, upon this very work, and after the immense _ olina, and their cities will be teeming with its vast 
and bear as many of its burdens, as any other amount of labor and money that had been expend- commerce. They will become the great depots for 
State of equal population in the Union. She has ed on it, he would not now modify his speech, the exporting trade of the West. And why will 


never received anything of any consequence, in the | and consent to vote for the appropriation ? gentlemen, unless they absolutely deny the power 
way of public expenditures, from the national treas- Mr. Stanton was understood to say he would. | of the Government to make such an improvement, 
ury; her love and devotion to all the great interests Mr. Cocke resumed. It is far from my pur- oppose a proposition which will redound so much 


of the Union have been repayed by neglect and in- | pose to do injustice to my colleague from the Mem- | to their advantage? Gentlemen say, and it is true 
difference. Her interests have been overlooked. phis district. As I have before stated, I did not | to some extent, that the provisions of this bill are 
And, sir, when she now asks for an appropriation | read his printed speech. I only heard it as deliv- || local and sectional: that the South get nothing; 
to remove the obstructions in one of her most beau- | ered in committee. If 1 have said anything which || that no interest of theirs will be promoted. But, 
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by granting the appropriation contemplated by this | 


amendment, the people of South Carolina will ob- 
tain an object, than which none can be fraught with 
more important or beneficial results to them. 

Mr. MeCLerRNAND desired permission to explain 
the ground of his opposition to this bill. He had 
urged the constitutional objection to the appropria- 
tion for the Louisville and Portland canal, and per- 
haps to one or two other items. But the burden 
of his argument had been the wastefulness of the 
outlay, consequent on this system of internal im- 
provement. 

Mr. Cocxe. I made no other reference to the 
gentleman than as being the member from Illinois 
to whom, I presume, my colleague alluded when 
he spoke of one orthodox Democrat from that 
state. 

Mr. Chairman, I conclude what I have to say, 
with the expression of a hope that the amendment 
may receive the favorable action of this House. 


APPENDIX TO THE 


We are entitled to something, and no work can | 
present a stronger claim than the Tennessee river. | 


it clearly comes within the line of policy, and with- 
in the precedents established by every administra- 
tion, but more especially those of General Jackson 
and Mr. Van Buren. then it may not be disre- 
garded. 
with all its high claims upon your guardian care, 
is to be neglected, and improvements contemplated 
by this bill, some of which are for more local and 
sectional, and of doubtful expediency, should be 
made—I shall vote against the bill. We are told 
by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Houston] 


If it should be—if the Tennessee river, | 


that this work had already been commenced under | 


the auspices of the General Government—that a 
large amount of money had been expended upon 
it—and that it was going to decay—and that it will 


soon be useless, if appropriations are longer post- | 





poned ce 
At this point of Mr. C.’s argument, the Chair- 


hour) fell. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 27, 1846. 
On Internal Improvements by the General Gov- 
ernment. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and having under consid- 
eration the bill making appropriation for the 
improvement of harbors and rivers— 


Mr. RHETT obtained the floor, and said: 


Mr. Cuairnman: The principles on which the bill 
before you has been defended by the chairman of 
the Committee on Commerce, [Mr. McCLevianp,] 
who has just taken his seat, will doubtless, in the 
action of the committee, prevail. Like the bill of 
the last Congress, of which it is the prototype, it 
will become a law, unless arrested, as that bill was, 
by the veto of the Executive. I have nothing, sir, 
to alleve against the details of this bill, either in the 
amount of money appropriated, although it num- 
bers millions, or its Siartcdinn. It is true that all 
goes North or West; but the reason assigned by 
the chairman of the Committee on Commerce for 


this peculiarity, to me is perfectly satisfactory. | 


The South has asked for nothing. She does not 
aid in the overthrow of the Constitution. She is 
ot accessory to the murder of a great principle of 
the Republican party, perpetrated, not by its an- 
cient enemies, but by its professed friends; and 
instead of rioting over the dead, will follow the 
hearse, as a mourner to its last home. The prin- 
ciple of the bill is all I propose to discuss, rather 
from respect to the past, than from any hope in the 
future, 

But let me say, in the commencement, that I do 
not agree with gentlemen as to the true issue this 
bill presents, on the existence of the measures of 
internal improvement, it proposes. It is not an 
issue of the existence, or non-existence, of inter- 
nal improvements. These have been most exten- 
sively carried on by the States; and with a zeal, 
which not only in many instances disregarded ex- 
pediency in the works proposed, but has endan- 


, the lakes. 
man’s hammer (announcing the expiration of the || 
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gered their faith and honor, from the enormous 
debts they have incurred, to sustain them. If the 
measures proposed to be carried out by the bill, be 


_ of the value and necessity they have been described, 


they will doubtless be completed by single States, 
or by States combined. The question is simply, 
shall the States, or shall the General Government, 
carry on these works of internal improvement? 

And in entering on the argument touching the 
Constitution, it is of the last importance to under- 
stand what it is. Allow me, therefore, to clear 
away some of the mist, some of the irrelevant mat- 
ter, which has been thrown around it. All must 
perceive that the renewed efforts to incorporate the 
system of internal improvements on this Govern- 
ment, originate with the West. The union of all 
parties, vying with each other in requiring of this 
Government appropriations for their rivers and har- 
bors, shows that they do not reason on this subject 
as others do. There is a deep impression in the 
western mind, that they have peculiar claims for 
such appropriations, which do not apply to other 
sections. They do not think that their rivers, water- 
ing the great valley of the Mississippi, stand in the 
same relation towards the Government as the other 
rivers of the Union. The Secretary of War, in his 
report to this Congress, recommending the bill be- 
fore us, distinctly aflirms this peculiarity. In what 
does this peculiarity consist? I understand it to 
consist in two things: First, in the ordinance reg- 
ulating our Northwest Territory, passed by the 
Confederation, in 1787; and, second, in the magni- 
tude and use of the rivers themselves. | propose, 
sir, to show, that neither of these grounds gives to 
Congress any power, right, or jurisdiction over the 
western rivers, different from the other rivers of the 
Union. 

The ordinance of 1787 applied to the territory 
lying between the Ohio and Mississippi rivers and 
It was a law of the old Confederation, 
and of course passed before the present Constitu- 
tion was adopted. By virtue of that clause in the 
Constitution of the United States which says, ‘‘all 


| debts contracted, and engagements entered into, be- | 


fore the adoption of this Constitution, shall be as 


| valid against the United States under this Consti- 


SPEECH OF MR.R.B. RHETT, | 


| of 1787 was made of force by the Constitution itself. 


tution as under the Confederation,’’ the ordinance 


I do not stop to inquire whether the Confederation 
could constitutionally accept a cession of, or own 
this territory, or consequently make regulations 
concerning it. No such power is given in the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation. Admit that it was valid 
by the Articles of Confederation, and as ‘‘an agree- 
ment’’ of the Confederation, is obligatory upon us, 
any of the limitations in the Constitution notwith- 
standing, the questions arise, first, what are the 
terms? and, second, what was the extent of the 
ordinance ? 

The terms bearing upon the subject before us 
are contained in the 4th article, which declares, 
‘¢The navigable waters leading into the Missis- 
‘sippi and St. Lawrence, and the carrying places be- 
* tween the same, shall be common highways, and for- 
‘ever free, as well to the inhabitants of the said 
‘territory as to the citizens of the United States, 
‘and those of any other States that may be admit- 
‘ted into the Confederacy, without any tax, im- 
‘post, or duty therefor.” Do these words import 
any right or jurisdiction retained by the Confed- 


' eration, and consequently by us, over the western | 


waters? Unlike our present Constitution, the Arti- 
cles of Confederation, as I have said, conferred no 
power to the Confederation to obtain territory and 
hold jurisdiction over it. It organized no tribunal, 


like the courts of the United States, which could | 
This view | 


decide on or sustain its jurisdiction. 
alone, if the words were far more dubious, will ac- 


count for the construction universally put upon | 
They were sup- | 


them, until within a few years. 
posed to confer only personal privileges to the citi- 
zens of the United States. The waters are to ** be 
common highways, and forever free to the inhabi- 
tants of said territory,’ and ‘to the citizens of the 
United States.’? The rivers were not to belong to 
the United States whilst the country was a terri- 


tory; much less, when the States the ordinance | 
provided should arise and be created out of it | 


should become sovereignties. It was only a grant 
of privilege to ‘* inhabitants’’ and “ citizens,” like 


that which exists amongst the people of different | 


nations on many of the rivers of Europe, and was 
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only enforcing in this Territory that provision of 
the United States Constitution which existed in the 
Confederation, declaring that * the citizens of each 
State shall be entitled to all the privileges and im- 
munities of citizens in the several States.”’ 

But the terms of the ordinance are not at all im- 
portant to the question. JT will admit them to be 
whatever gentlemen may desire. I come to its ex- 
tent, and deny that it extended either to the Ohio 
or the Mississippi rivers. Of course, as a conse- 
quence, if this position is correct, neither to the 
United States under the Confederation, nor to the 
United States under the present Constitution, is 
any right or jurisdiction retained over these rivers. 

And first, as to the Ohio river. The cession of 
Virginia which conveyed the territory is “of all 
her right and title to the territory situate, lying, and 
being to the northwest of the river Ohio.”” Kentucky 
at this time was a part of Virginia. By the words 
of the cession conveying ‘ the territory northwest of 
the Ohio river,’’ it is clear that no part of the river 
was ceded, but only the territory northwest of it. 
Consequently, the whole bed of the Ohio alone the 
borders of Virginia and Kentucky, is exclusively 
within the limits of these respective States. This 
point was distinetly made in the Supreme Court of 
the United States, in the case of Handley, lessee, 
vs. Anthony, 5 Wheaton, and the court determin- 
ed, ‘* that all the States arising out of the Virginia 
cession had the Ohio river, at its low water mark, 
as their boundary.’* The contest arose concerning 
a piece of land, covered during freshets or high 
water, lying on the Indiana side of the river. The 
Indiana claimants took the land from the Kentucky 
claimants, because at low water the land was on the 
Indiana side. 

Nor can it be shown, with any better erace, that 
the ordinance of 1787 extended over the Mississip- 
pi river. Before the war of 1756, Virginia cer- 
tainly claimed, indefinitely, westward across the 
Mississippi river. It was this pretension, coming 
in conflict with the possessions and settlements of 
the French, on the Mississippi and Ohio rivers, 
that occasioned that war. The treaty of 1763, 
terminating it, fixed the limits between the Enelish 


_and French; and conveyed to England ‘all the 


territory to which France was entitled, on the left 
bank of the Mississippi river, reserving only the 
island of Orleans,’’ and declared that ‘the confines 
between the two countries were irrevocably fixed’ 
by aline drawn along the middle of the river Mis- 
sissippi, from its source, as far as the river Iber- 
ville; and from thence, by a line drawn along the 
middle of the river, and the lakes Maurepas and 
Pontchartrain. It is clear that, in 1787, neither 
the Virginia cession, nor the ordinance of 1787, 
regulating the territory it conveyed, could have 
covered the Mississippi river; because, at this 
time, one-half of it belonged to a foreien nation. 

But it may be said, we purchased Louisiana, in 
1805, from France, and = this means obtained 
the whole of the Mississippi river; and as, by act 
of Congress, or State constitutions, afterwards, the 
provisions of the ordinance of 1787 were adopted, 
and made applicable to new States; therefore, its 
stipulations are of force, and give the United States 
Government peculiar rights or jurisdiction over 
the Mississippi river. 

The answer to this position is not dificult. The 
Constitution of the United States was in full force 
when the Louisiana purchase was made, and of 
course it fell under the terms and limitations of the 
Constitution. Neither Congress, in legislating 
with respect to its territory, nora State arising out 
of it, can alter, change, or modify the Constitution 
of the United States. If the United States, by 
Congress, or a State, by compact or by separate 
legislation, should make any agreement whatever, 
enlarging the powers of the General Government 
over any subject whatever, it would be null and 
void. ‘The ordinance of 1787, being before the 
Constitution of the United States was made, may 
have possessed peculiar sanction and efficiency by 
the terms of that instrument, adopting the “ agree- 
ments” of the Confederation; but when, afterwards, 
either by the legislation of Congress, or the con- 
stitution of a State, it is attempted to be extended 
to new territories acquired, or new States organi- 
zed, its provisions fall under the Constitution of 
the United States, and can neither extend nor 
abridge its powers. I do not admit that the ordi- 
nance of 1787 confers or retains anything more 
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than personal privileges to the citizens of the Uni- 
ted States; but admitting that it does do more, it 
does not apply to the Ohio river, because that was 
and is exclusively within the jurisdiction of Vir- 
ginta and Kentucky. It did not apply to the Mis- 
sissippi river, because that river was then belong- 
me in part to France. It cannot apply since, to 
any portion of the Mississippi river, riving pecu- 
liar powers to the General Government, because 
the Constitution of the United States forbids it. 

I come now, Mr. Chairman, to the second reason 
assigned, making the Mississippi and its tributaries 
subjects for peculiar congressional appropriations. 
it is said, and the gentleman from Ohio {Mr. 
ScHENCK] has anticipated me in discussing it, that 
itis a great inland sea, like the bays on our sea- 
coust, and stands in the same relation towards this 
Government. [ cannot suppose that those who 


take this position can put it on the more or less of 


water in the Mississippi, to distinguish it from the 
other rivers of the Umon. To puta great consti- 
tutional power, on sue ha eriterion, is putting iton 
no ermterion atall. And if it constitute a eriterion, 
the answer is, the Constitution could not have 
contemplate d it, because the river Mississippi was not 
ours at the time the Constitution was made. It has 
heen acquired since; and, therefore, either from its 
macnitude or uses, could not have been contem- 


plated by the Constitution, or be the subject of 


any distinetion under it. [must suppose, that in 
likening the Mississippi and its tributaries, from 
their size, to our bays on the seacoast, it 1s sup- 
posed that they are alike in the Jurisdiction of the 
Linited State over them. 
take, 

The Constitution extends the jurisdiction of the 
Li yyite d States 


But this is a great mis- 


courts **to all cases of admiralty 
and marithne jurisdiction.”? Admiralty and mari- 
time jurisdiction extends to the sea and its bays, 
and te rivers as far as tidewater flows. Does this 
jurisdiction include the lakes, or the Mississippi, 
or the Ohio, or any other river inland? It does 
not. The question was expressly tried in the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in the case 
of a steamboat which run from Wheeling to New 
Orleaus. Being found in tidewater, in New Or- 
leans, it was libelled for wages due. 

{Mr. Vinrown said, it was the case of Phebus vs, 
a Steamboat Company. | 

I thank the gentleman for his information. He 
was the lawyer whose great learning and abilities 
enlightened the court in their decision, that the 
jurisdiction of the courts of the United States did 
not apply to any of the western rivers; and there- 
fore they refused to take cognizance of the case. 
But how is it with the Che sapeake, or any other 
bay on our seacoast? The courts of the United 
Suites do take daily cognizance of cases arising on 
them. ‘There is, therefore, no analogy, if analogy 
would help the pretension, for claiming appropria- 
tions for the Mississippi river and its tributaries, 
hetween the waters on our bays and the western 
rivers, It is true, an attempt was made at the last 
session of Congress by a bill drawn up, I under- 
stand, by Judge Story and Judge McLean, to ex- 
tend the jurisdiction of the United States courts 
over the waters of the lakes. 

| \ member said that the bill passed, and was a 
law. | 

I am sorry to hear it, because such a law, in my 
opinion, is utterly unconstitutional. The jurisdic- 
tion of the United States courts is fixed by the 
Constitution. It can neither be enlarged by the 
laws ofa State, nor by the laws of Congress. If 
jt can in one particular, it can i another; and thus 
he jurisdiction of this court be extended to all 
cases whatsoever, and the Constitution be changed 
at the caprice of Congress or a State. The Con- 
stitution is a compact between all th: States, and 
can be altered or amended only by all, or by the 
mode all have designated in the Constitution. But 
whether the law is constitutional or not, it is con- 
clusive of one thing: it proves that, in the opinion 
of the Supreme Court and of Congress, the west- 
ern waters, without it, do not stand upon the same 
footing with the waters on our Atlantic bays; and 
not yet being made applicable to the western rivers, 
they are sll, without any pretension to the con- 


trary, under the exclusive jurisdiction of the States | 


through which they pass. 
But let us admit, that the western rivers stand 
precisely in the same relation towards the United 
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States as our Atlantic bays—I am at a loss to con- 
ceive how that will justify expenditures for their 
improvement. Those who deny the power of this 
Government to carry on internal improvements 
within the States, do not put it on the ground that 
where the jurisdiction of the United States courts 
extends, these improvements may be carried on. 
They no more admit of the constitutionality of ap- 
propriations for eastern than for western harbors, 


for Atlantic than for western rivers, for canals, or | 


roads on this, or the other side of the Blue Ridge. 


They deny all; and against any or all, they hold | 


up the barriers of the Constitution, however frail, 

to resist the inroads of power and rapacity. 
Having thus endeavored to show, that the dis- 

tinction attempted to be drawn in favor of the west- 


ern waters, giving them peculiar constitutional | 


claims to our appropriations, is without foundation, 
I will turn to but one other of the features of the 
bill before you, before I enter upon the general 
constitutional argument, ‘This bill makes an ap- 
propriation to purchase up the stock of the Louis- 
ville and Portland Canal Company. This com- 
pany was chartered by the State of Kentucky; and 
the canal round the rapids at Louisville is entirely 
within its limits. It is proposed by the appro- 
priation that the United States should buy out all 
the stockholders, and thus become the exclusive 
proprictor of the charter. The United States will 
thus become a corporator under the law of a State, 
with the power to own the soil, and tax the navi- 
eation of the whole West floating up and down the 
Ohio river. 1 know very well that it is expected 
that the United States will not use this power, but 
will surrender the charter, and make the canal free; 
but that will be a matter of discretion, which can- 
not affect the constitutional power. I put it to this 
Democratic House of Representatives, whether 
they are prepared to assert such a principle on the 
part of thisGovernment. If the United States can 
thus own a canal, why not a bank—why not any 
other corporation within the States? We have 
Leen battling for years against the power of this 
Government to make a corporation at all. On this 
cround, after a struggle commencing with the Gov- 
ernment, we have lately put down a United States 
bank. 
petency to incorporate a bank ourselves, and yet 
be able to own any, or all the banks in the Union 
incorporated by the States? Have we power to 
own the canals and railroads incorporated by the 


Can it be beyond our constitutional com- | 
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‘through the United States; and he shall, from 
‘ time to time, recommend such measures and estah. 
‘ lishments as may tend to promote those objects,” 
Here, sir, in admirable grouping, is almost the 
whole body of Federalism. ‘The General Govern. 
ment was to have charge of the police of the 
States—enact corn-laws to promote agriculture— 
prehibitory tariffs to promote manufactures, and 
‘the opening of roads and narigations through the 
United States.’ Mr. Morris’s plan was referred tg 
the Committee of Detail; the committee, in due 
time, reported on these points the present Consti- 
tution. They gave no power to the General Goy- 
ernment over the police of the States, only autho- 
rizing the President of the United States to call out 
the militia ‘* in case of insurrection or invasion,” 
They gave no power ‘‘to promote” agriculture 
or manufactures, or to open “roads and naviga. 
tions.”? It was, probably, with a distinct view to 


| the rejection of these combined projects of Gouver- 
| neur Morris, that Alexander Hamilton asserts jn 


States, and through them, tax the citizens and con- || 


trol the interests and independence of the States? 
A State has but to raise a corporation, and then, 
as original subscribers or purchasers, this Govern- 
ment extends its power to any purpose it pleases. 
Sull further, why interpose the form of incorpora- 
tion? Why cannot a State directly assent by law 
to any proposed exercise of power within her lim- 
its, on the part of this Government? If this pro- 


vision, to make the United States the proprietor of | 


the Louisville and Portland Canal, be constitutional, 
then is the Constitution only what Congress and 
any State combining together shall ordain. We 
stand towards this company exactly in the same 
relation we do towards the Ohio and Chesapeake 
Canal Company. We have been (when the Fed- 
eral party was in the ascendant) subscribers to the 
stock of both. Why should we purchase out the 
stock, and own the one and not the other? Will 
any gentleman, Whig or Democrat, assign one 
good reason for the distinction, (putting the Con- 
stitution under the table.) Sir, every canal in the 
Union may be owned by us under such a construc- 
tion of the Constitution. 

Mr. Chairman, the differences between the two 
great parties of the country, on this very subject 
of internal improvement, arose in the Convention 
which framed the Constitution. No man could 


be ignorant of its bearing and importance, whilst || 


endeavoring to build up two Governments over the 


same people, and to 2 en psew the powers between | 
us subject was distinctly | 


them. Accordingly t 
brought before the Convention. Gouverneur Mor- 
ris, the ablest and most skilful champion of con- 
solidation in the Convention, designated the pow- 


ers he proposed to give, by the Constitution, in | 


the duties prescribed to certain officers. 


the Federalist, that ‘the encouragement of agri- 
culture and manufactures is an appendage of the 
domestic police of the States.’? With respect to 
‘* roads,” the committee reported the clause of the 
Constitution as it now stands: ** Congress shall 
have power to establish post offices and post 
roads.” Dr. Franklin was not content with this 
clause, being a clear negation ‘to open roads and 
navigations.’? He therefore proposed, when it 
“ame up for consideration, as an addition, ** to pro- 
vide for cutting canals where deemed necessary.’’ He 
still held on to the “navigations.’’ Judge Wilson, 
his colleague, supported Dr. Franklin’s amend- 
ment, and I beg leave to ask the special attention 
of the committee to the reason, and the only rea- 
son, he assigned for supporting it. ‘Mr. Wilson 
mentioned the importance of facilitating by canals 
the communication with the Western settlements.” 
The importance ‘of facilitating communication 
through the United States,” was brought forward 
by Gouverneur Morris. ‘The importance ‘of fa- 
cilitating, by canals, the communication with the 
western settlements,’? was urged by Mr. Wilson 
in the convention. All power looking to such ob- 
jects failed. Dr. Franklin’s amendment failed, by 
a vote of 8 to 3; Virginia, Georgia, and Pennsyl- 
vania, only voting for it. 

Now, sir, I know of no method so conclusive of 
ascertaining the true meaning of the Constitution 
as its history. So complicated and interwoven are 
all the interests of society, that, where two govern- 
ments are to be organized over a people, the one 
carved out of the other, there might be, in the ab- 
sence of history, the gravest doubts as to the pow- 
ers conceded or retained. The Constitution of the 
United States, it is true, is but a bundle of special 
grants. When a power, therefore, is not specially 
and plainly granted, the presumption must be 
against it. But this presumption must be an over- 
ruling fact, where it es been expressly proposed, 
in the convention which framed the Constitution, 
to be given, and it has been denied. ‘There is no 
room for argument. Power may assert and dog- 
matise, and ruthlessly stride over the Constitution; 
but it can convince no one but him whose interests 
or prejudices control his reason. To maintain, 
after the history of the Convention I have laid be- 
fore you, that Congress ‘** can provide for cutting 
canals,” or ‘* to open roads or navigations,”’ in 
the absence of any such power in the Constitution, 
and the express refusal to grant it in the Conven- 
tion which made it, is a proof how vain is right in 
struggles for power. Gouverneur Morris’s whole 
batch of federalism was put down and rejected in 
the Convention. It grasped both the taxing and 
the expending power, and was designed to render 
both limitless, excepting at the discretion of Con- 
gress. As money is the great instrument of all 


government, he knew that unlimited power over 


money was all that was necessary to secure con- 
solidation in government. How would he triumph, 


| if he were now upon this floor, and saw his whole 


He pro- || 


— amongst others, to make a Secretary of || 
Jomestic Affairs; and made it his duty ‘* to attend || 


‘to matters of general police, the state of agricul- || he would consider them capital good Federalists. 
‘ture and manufactures, the opening of roads-and || 


policy complete, not by the instrumentalit of his 
ancient friends, but by that of his ancient foes / 

tariff ‘to promote manufactures’? finds advocates 
amongst the Democracy of the North. Appropri- 
ations ‘* to open roads and navigations”’ is upheld 
by the Democracy of the West. Doubtless, sir, 


The gentleman from Michigan (Mr. McCuet- 
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. . } . . if 
ianp] began his argument on the Constitution by H 


citing & precedent. He 


the treasury. He laid special stress on the word 
«« piers,” to support, 1 presume, his harbor im- 
yrovements. Sir, I suppose the “ piers,’’ allu- 
ded to in this act, were incident to our beacons 
and light-houses. They are very common, to fa- 
cilitate access to them, or to protect them. Ido 
not deny, however, that our light-house system 


uoted the act of 1789, | 
yroviding that “ piers, light-houses, beacons, and | 
buoys,” should be supported by payments out of 


does afford some apparent justification to appro- | 


riations for other on in harbors. But do 
deny, that those who established this system ever 
contemplated the policy he advocates. They never 


designed that light-houses and buoys were to be a | 


general charge upon the treasury. The tonnage- 


duty, exacted on all of our vessels entering our | 


ports, was expressly designed to support the sys- 
tem, at the expense of those who should enjoy its 
benefits. 


tion was presented to Congress, praying to be in- 
demnified for the loss of a ship entering Newbury- 
port. The light-house had been undermined by a 


For the same purpose, light money, as | 
it was called, was also exacted. In 1796, a peti- || 


storm fourteen days before the ship reached the | 


port. The petitioners contended, that as they paid 
duties to keep the light, they should be indemni- 
fied. The 


‘this petition, the committee would observe, that 
‘although the tonnage-money paid by the holders of 


‘vo 
‘ to take generally such prudential measures as will 
‘embrace the object, yet it cannot be supposed 
‘that Government, while it is extending a conve- 
‘nience for the good of the citizens, ever contem- 


Yommittee of Commerce and Manv- | 
factures, in their report to Congress, said: ‘On | 


‘ ships, for the purpose of supporting light-houses, in- | 
eon a duty, on the part of the Government, | 


‘ plated it should be responsible for any losses that | 


‘might oecur in consequence of that convenience 
‘being incomplete, in any instance, arising from 
‘the neglect or omission of any of its agents, or 
‘from any other cause.’’—State Papers, vol. 10, p. 
319. 

Does the bill before us lay any tonnage duties, 
to reimburse the treasury for the expense of ma- 
king the harbors it proposes? If it did, the gen- 
tleman might, with some show of reason, cite the 
light-house system, as it was originally established, 
to support his harbor policy. I know that these 


tonnage duties and light-money have been long | 


since abolished, as every other burden, which 
bears upon the industry of the North. 


ernnment in motion, were too just to expect the 


people of the Union generally, to pay for the con- 
venience of a part. 


But it was | 
not so, in the beginning. Those who put the Gov- | 


The evil, as well as the dan- | 


ger, of violating the Constitution of the United | 


Slates, in So consists in this. 
those who bene 

tion, pay for it; and few would complain, and 
fewer still, would seek to violate it. 
strife is to make all pay, whilst a 


rt receive. 
Put back the duties on tonnage, an 


raise them 


i Make || 
t by the violation of the Constitu- | 


he great | 


high enough to pay for all harbor improvements | 


Congress shall authorize,—there is not a man here 
who would take them at such a cost. It would be 
an outrage on their patriotic sensibilities. We 


must pay, and they receive. That is the policy. |) 








Sir, the act of Congress, in 1789, with respect to | 


light-houses, no more originated or justifies the | along; and no one will deny, that if, in the partition | 
| of powers between the States and the General Gov- | 


act of the same year, so often quoted, originated | ernment, this power was given to the General | 


system of internal improvements, than the tariff 


the system of protection to domestic manufactures. 


Neither policy properly commenced, until about 
the year 1820, when they arose in conjunction, as 


the two great parts of what the gentleman from | 
Kentucky [Mr. THomasson] calls ‘‘ the beautiful | 


American system,” which consisted in laying 
taxes to encourage manufactures, and expending 


them on internal improvements. They were the | 


legitimate consequence of Mr. Monroe’s declara- 
tion, that ‘* we are all Federalists and all Repub- 
licans,” and triumphed in the election to the Pres- 


ideney of the honorable gentleman from Massa- | 


chusetts in 1825. They were overthrown, by the 
election of General Jackson, in 1829, who vindi- 


cated the Constitution, with respect to internal im- || 


provements, in his vetoes on the appropriations for 


the Maysville road and the Louisville and Port-_ 


land canal. Nor can acts of Congress, however 
numerous, be any precedents for the policy, so far 


a 


| 
} 
| 


| Union. 


| its specifications, and resort to any method of con- 
| struction to justify internal improvements, and | 


i 


_ that it should be exercised. The States ought not | 
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as the Democratic party is concerned. They were 
all carried, as the bill before you now will prob- 
ably be carried, by an interested portion of the 
Democratic party, uniting with the Whigs. 

Mr. Chairman, the first great difference between 
the two great parties in the Union after the Con- 
stitution went into operation, arose as to the man- 
ner of construing it. The Federal! party, dissatis- 
fied with the limitations in the Constitution, early 
resorted to construction to do them away. Thus, 
from the power given to Congress “ to rerulate com- 
merce with foreign nations, and among the several 
States,”’ they deduced the power, to make a bank, 
enact tariff laws for protecting manufactures, and 
to carry on internal improvements by the General 
Government. The same things, and everything 
else, they claimed under the clause * to provide 
for the common defence and general welfare.”’ 
Thus wiping out all the limitations in the Consti- 
tution, and making Congress and the General Gov- 
ernment omnipotent over every interest in the | 
But it has been reserved for our day, to | 
find Democrats taking up the arguments of the 
Federal party, with their policy. The Secretary | 


| of War, and the chairman of the Committee on | 


Commerce, would not disgrace the most palmy 


| day of federalism, by their arguments in favor of | 


the measure before you. They are necessary * for | 
defence,” or they are “ national in their character!” | 
as if the method of defending the country by ar- 
mies, and navies, and fortifications, were not spe- 
cified in the Constitution; and as if the nationality 
it intended to establish, was not also specified !! | 
Sir, when gentlemen resort to such arguments, | 
there is but one way to reason with them; if they 
do not deliberately design to destroy the Constitu- | 
tion, show that their policy will destroy it. I take 
it for granted that there is at least a portion of this 
House, the Democratic portion, who do not intend | 
or desire to overthrow our system of Government, | 
with its careful distribution of powers, between 
the Federal and State Governments. To them I | 
address myself. 
Take it for granted, that the measures before | 
you are justifiable, under the Constitution, as meas- 
ures for defence. They include all the harbors in 
the Union—Atlantic, lake, and river harbors. The | 
Missouri river threatens to run off from St. Louis, 
and there is an appropriation to keep it straight. | 
Then the rivers, all the rivers in the Union, as I 
think I have shown, are taken under our jurisdic- 
tion; and lastly, canals, and the power of owning | 
State corporations of every kind. These are the | 
special measures of the bill, but the principles will | 
go much further. Sir, will gentlemen oblige us, | 
by giving us a reason why railroads will not prop- | 


| erly be subjects for our appropriations under the | 


principles of this bill? Will any one pretend that | 
they will not contribute as much to the defence of | 
the country as harbors or rivers? Does not every | 
one know that they are far more efficient for this 
purpose than all other instruments of internal im- 
provement combined? Leave the Constitution in 


you must include railroads, as the first in principle 
and importance, for your appropriations. Nor || 
will the matter stop here. If the Constitution now | 
gives you power over this limitless system of in- | 
ternal improvements, you possessed the power all 


Government, it was the design of the Constitution | 


to have attempted to exercise it; and in exercising | 
it they have performed a duty rightly belonging to | 
the General Government. As a legitimate conse- 


|| quence, therefore, the debts of the States, contract- | 
_ed for internal improvements, ought to be assumed |) 
|| by the General Government. 


This is no extrava- || 
gant speculation of mine. It is a direct logical | 
conclusion, already urged on this floor by the dis- || 
tinguished gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. | 
Apams.] And then, sir, on the other ground, of | 
nationality—national works only are to be carried | 
on by this Government! Whatever States are not | 
competent to do, we must assume. Is not this the | 


|| very position taken by those who have been in fa- | 
| vor of a United States bank? A paper currency |, 


for the whole Union, no State ean furnish; there- || 


|| fore the General Government, as a matter strictly |. 


| engender. 
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national, shall furnish it. Is the Ohio, the Mis- 
sissippi, or Hudson rivers, more national than 
many schemes for connecting the western with the 
eastern waters; or than the railroads which, leav- 
ing the hill on which this Capito! stands, reach 
into Maine? Sir, in a very a years, all dis- 
linctions as to nationslity, from the immensity of 
their extension and communication, will be obliter- 
ated in the progress of railroads in internal im- 
provements. ‘The whole Union will be jotned to- 
eether by its iron bands; and along the very rivers, 
for which appropriations are contained in this bill, 
the mighty Ude of our population will pass on the 
railroad. We must take under our control and care 
all the works of tnternal improvement in the Union, 
and assume all the debts of the States. 

Mr. Chairman, I know gentlemen will object to 
this reasoning, because itassumes so much, They 
will say, because we have the power todo all the se 
things, it does not follow that we will exercise it. 
Our discretion is a sufficient protection. Sir, lam 
not reasoning on mere speculation. [| am reason- 
ing from experience, as well as from the nature of 
things. Internal improvements, is no untried ex- 
periment in the Union. We have accomplished 
much by its instrumentality; but look at tts history 
in the States; especially the Western States, who 
are now so desirous that we should leap into its 
devouring vortex. What discretion have they ex- 
hibited, in controlling its abuses and excess? Mil- 
lions of debt, which they cannot or will not pay, 
with the dishonor of repudiation throughout Eu- 
rope, resting over the whole Union. If, for works 
immediately under their eyes, with a direct respon- 
sibility of representation, and direct taxes to meet 
the system, it has run into the most hideous and 
profligate excess in the States—what will it be, 
when introduced into the action of this Govern- 
ment, with indirect, unseen taxes to defray tts 
costs, and a more distant responsibility by repre- 
sentation, and a greater ignorance of the subjects 
for appropriations, from their vast extent? 

Sut if experience had not taught us the fate of 
this Government under such a system of appro- 
priation, it could not be mistaken, in the nature of 
things. Once fairly established as the duty of this 
Government, and instead of legislating for the lim- 
ited purposes for which the Constitution was made, 
(protection from foreign nations, and protection 
from each other,) we will meet here, to play the 
grand game of plundering each other. Each in- 
terest must combine with others, (and the least 
meritorious the more unscrupulous,) to extort from 
the rest. Already we have the foretaste of the 
scenes which must occur, and the protection which 
discretion will afford to abuses, in the fury and 
union of the whole West for these appropriations. 
All constitutional scruples, all party principles, 
sink before every appropriation—no matter what— 
which goes to a West. Will not the same un- 
scrupulousness soon, under this system, from ne- 
cessity, reach the other sections of the Union? And 
then what will we see? Not projects or objects 
of internal improvements merely, straggling for 
appropriations, but the different sections of the 
Union, entering into and ruling the fatal strife. 
Talk of distribution amongst the States of the mo- 
ney resulting from the sales of the public lands! 
Why, sir, distribution of the money in the treasury, 
not only from the public lands, but from every other 
source, will be an inestimable blessing, if a refuge 
from such a system of corruption and spoliation. 
And where will be your tariff? Where will be 


in Government? The taxes must be put up to 
re very last dollar of extortion, which an experi- 
menting and sateless lust for appropriations, must 
Your appropriations will only be lim- 
ited by your inability to wring more taxes from 
tlie people. The protective policy will not then 
rest on Ingenious pune or party fealty, for 
its support; but it will riot in a kindred corruption; 
and be as eternal, as the predominance of selfish- 
ness and avarice, in a system of Government, from 
which all good has fled. ‘The Democratic party— 
that proud party, which once aimed at the high 
destiny of preserving the Constitution, and admin- 
istering it upon the principles of integrity and truth- 
fulness—will first fall, even of Federalism, even of 
itself, an object of loathing and scorn, 
(Here the Chairman’s hammer fell, the allotted 
hour having transpired.) 


_your Democratic professions of economy and puri 
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REMARKS OF MR. WENTWORTH, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
Ix rue House or Representatives, 

In favor of the Harbor and River bill, submitted 
during the pendency of the Fortification Bill, Feb- 
uary 10, 1846; and, also, at different times, by 
way of explanation, during the discussion of the 
Harbor and River bill itself. 

Ido not wish to place myself, even construc- 
tively, in an attitude of hostility to this bill: and 


was there a single doubt in the mind of any one ! 


of its passage, { would not interrupt it by submit- 
tingasingle remark. But,under the circumstances, 
I must say that I regret its being called up to-day, 
since the great importance of the harbor and river 
bill, taken in connexion with the repeated vetoes, 
has forced me to the conviction that it is my im- 
perative duty to urge that in preference to every- 
thing else. One Congress has learnt me much, 
and a second is learning me more, respecting the 
diplomacy and arts of reaching and transacting bu- 
siness here. And I here assure new members that 
their only hope of safety for their real bills is in 
keeping them ahead of the general appropriation 
bills, as there is a class of politicians who would 
measure the merits of an Administration by the 
small amount of money that it expended, rather 
than by the benefits it conferred upon its citizens. 
These men wish only to pass the general appro- 
priation bills, and then will strive to adjourn, New 
members are apt to think the usual appropriation 
bills for defraying the current expenses of the Gov- 
ernment so just and proper that they almost in- 
stinctively give them the preference over local bills, 
however important and deserving; and never think 
of the consequences util it is too late, 

I wish the harbor and river bill to take prece- 
dence of this bill. Then, if it pass, well enough; 
but if defeated, L wish to amend this very bill now 
before the House by inserting appropriations for 
harbors at some of the more prominent points on 
the lakes as the only means of their defence. | 
ask gentlemen to consider the situation of Erie, 
Cleveland, Chicago, and other cities and towns on 
the lakes in case of war! For to such a contin- 
gency the bill before us looks. How do gentle- 
men propose to defend those places? If I know 
anything of the sentiments of the people of the 
Lake country—among whom I have lived now 
going on the tenth year, and out of both Houses of 
Congress (in such a way are the districts carved) 
i am the only member who travels Lake Michigan 
to get here—they would be satisfied with the com- 
pletion of their present harbor plans, with a naval 
depot on Lake Michigan and Erie, so that vessels 
could be built, and then be sheltered from the tre- 
mendous gales that so often and so suddenly sweep 
the lakes. 

{Some one here interrupted: **And the British.’” 

No, sir; with suitable naval depots and gooc 
harbors, we should have but little fear of the Brit- 
ish, as we should make it our first business, in case 
of a war, to drive them from the lakes. But hu- 
man ingenuity has yet provided no means of clear- 
ing the lakes of storms; in very many of which a 
harbor of refuge is of the utmost importance. 
Give us harbors according to the estimates sub- 
mitted by the ‘Topographical corps, (which, if not 
correct, the officers making them should be dis- 
charged,) with two, or perhaps three, naval depéts, 
and Government need give itself no further fear 
for the northern frontier. ‘This Tsay not ina spirit 
of boasting, as all who know the character of the 
Lake seamen will bear witness. Give them this 
small pittance, and they will clear the lakes of all 
foes but the gales, and that, too, without boasting 
in advance or after the work is done. 

As a means of frontier defence, and the best if 
not the only means, I claim that the most of the 
items in the harbor and river bill could properly 
be, even deserve to be, included in this very forti- 
fication bill. And I want the northwestern mem- 
bers to look at this bill, and then at the navy bill, 
and see how well the southern and eastern sections 
of our Union are provided for. 

In the first place, look at the provisions of this 
bill directly under consideration: 

NORTHERN FRONTIER, 
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OMMID coed enn 25,000 
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Harbors and Rivers—Mr. Wentworth. 
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Newport.c.cescocccecssccccccccss 15,000 
PEO LION. » ao 095.00 50.0 vice sce +. Te 
Fort Wood......---- 40,000 
New York, , Fort Schuyler........ 40,000 
(Fort Hamilton....... 30,000 
296,000 
SOUTHERN FRONTIER. 
Annapolis... cccecccccesceccsessece 610,000 
P'OLOGING TIGER x 0 0:55 0:0:n0 608d 99.0. 0:0:0:0:- Oe 
Hampton Roads. .......2ee0+2++ 35,000 
Cape Fear river.....cesecseeesee 15,000 
. Fort Moultrie........ 15,000 
Charleston, ; Drunken-Dick Shoal.. 35,000 
( Fort Sumter.......... 45,000 
ene ee Fort Pulaski..... 25,000 
Savannah river, ort Jackson..... 15,000 
: § Fort Pickens......... 10,000 
Pensacola, ( Fort Barancas........ 50,000 
Biohile Point 000 0ccn0 cspasesesces 40000 
[ Port Pike..ccccecscee 18 L00 
| PIG O00 o csancnan«!. mieee 
- Battery Bienvenue.... 5,000 
Louisiana, Fort Jackson......... 25,000 
‘ort St. Philip........ 30,000 
Fort Livingston....... 40,000 
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540,500 











Thus, out of $950,000, the northern frontier, 
which is far the most exposed, gets for fortifica- 
tions only $113,500. 
upon the pendency of the harbor and river bill, I 
might ask, why not bring in a separate bill for 
each of these works? 
why this bargain and corruption ?—why this log- 
rolling? Not that I would imsinuate that there is 
either bargain, intrigue, corruption, or log-rolling 
about this bill, but because there is just as much 
reason to raise the cry on this bill as on the river 
and harbor bill. Both bills emanate from commit- 
tees of this House, and both are based upon esti- 
mates submitted by the Secretary of War. Now 
let us look at the bill making appropriations for 
the naval service, [Bill 51.] 

NORTHERN FRONTIER. 
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Here, as is often asked | 


In the common parlance, | 
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_ EASTERN AND NON-SLAVEHOLDING. 
Fortification. ...+eccceseesscesees $296,000 
Navalececscccssncccsscccccccees 319,094 

615,094 

SLAVEHOLDING. ae 
Fortification. 2... csccccsscesesess $540,500 
299,715 


~ 840,215 


IEE o<ciitn aide Abid: paws aes Olsi wre 0 40% 
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| Thus, the North gets for defence about one- 
' sixth as much as the eastern, and one-eighth as 
much as the slaveholding. ‘Il’o this, 1 would not 
object, if it be sufficient, which no man pretends, 
Beyond Detroit, the whole country is in a defence- 
less situation, and not a dollar is provided. Nor 
do I wish to be understood as objecting to the 
‘other amounts. They may be necessary. I[n- 
deed, I think they are, and shall vote for them. [ 
would neither build up myself nor my constituents, 
by detracting from the merits of others. 
Whilst upon this subject, let me observe, that 
much has been said respecting the enormous ex- 
| penditures upon the lake harbors. Well, sir, here 
| they are, with the amount appropriated by Con- 
| gress each year, and the amount expended on each 
harbor. 











In 1824....... $20,000 00 | In 1834....... $221,978 00 
ST 1,000 00 isan ds % 115,194 43 
eee a5 49.620 00 Seca 540 0% 300,414 59 
SET <acchas 52,326 45 Sessions 319,975 00 
oe EEE 83,982 29 IR Sicie x's 680,673 16 
1829....... 107,531 25 Co 80,000 00 
BGde a svice 80,130 38 TER. cacnee 375,000 00 
BORE séuenes 130,438 00 TEAS... sce 15,000 00 
ee 121.300 00 “sani Gia i 

| 1833....... 107,400 00 Fes: Been 

PAMMINID. «ocd vocdecccescxcesh pecs arin’ $263,106 00 

NNR acs ooo s¥hns vast venuineenss ews 52,098 00 

CNN Gass Seb dee easeVasteeseuss 57.410 00 

DUNNE 5 co Civ cavesees aides uiwcse op otews 92,743 93 

ON cae dinads hag wah avnncedeke.e eseee 50,4606 00 

Ci icie tact pan eapakeuecnee hak cannes 185,550 92 

CAMO. 6 on iiccoce voencwsene we oe Sag eee's 50,305 65 

Pct wus cbet terete tede vse Resa 71,149 75 

SE MOOT sé Kuwasks thdne eons sceuaiet actus 68,054 29 

Ss iusesanacgeas taney baes ene ee 151,313 15 

Black river, OliO. 20. 0. secccccecsececces 65,804 77 

WOU EAs Ghee Sh bc codt chee sedeve sees 53,626 57 

PR i ete ce bey ts vcbocsecdiee eens a 48,373 71 

ier TROIEIM » 055s 065s 0000020002090 00008 110,600 00 

La Plaisance bay ........cccscccccocceces 19,603 07 

Sanduaky ...0 0.0 ccccccsscccccccccsccces 15,000 00 

CARI CIOOTE 6 i a. oon ede evens ecs 2.006 12 

Michigan City........eceseeees bebebGte ss 135,733 59 

St. Joweph... 2... vccecccccesevssvccesers 131,113 00 

CHICARO. ..cccccccccvcscrccvvesescecececs 246,601 00 

NID. 6 0 sa kvbmd 94> bh E6044 SOON 00.0 50,000 00 

CRON Sones Wek ghs deswanuyd chsvevsovnses® 12,500 00 

BOUTON 0. cccccccccccscccscccvesevece 27,500 00 

Oswego...... one 9 4:6).000089 SER © ineneaes 942,938 &7 

er MEN. csp 0tes a chdaeness Pere ree es 147,495 00 

Genesee river........- hone mie Taetev ones 162.270 00 

Oak Orchard creeK........... bicsuvedaes 20,000 00 

aaah GAGE das si so 5 Ko knw ele nce e's 0 Stinks 50,000 00 

Black river, New York........ evesecesce 37,401 00 

Burlington......0. secccsecs Manb gare cieeee @ 80,000 00 

PUI, Bcccncedccsscccusecpaddvs nae 57,500 00 

WES TAM iis. vecisieve cect ieatile see --. 383,000 00 

SO MARNE. in one det acd bebneonedeen'ae 21,000 00 

ORE DOMEROE 0 0i.5.b000060000 64 AA86o000 €,000 00 

Harbors on the lakes generally........-.. 20,000 00 

Aggregate... .sceceseees eee 2,861,964 39 


The whole amount, then, is not three millions; 
and the requisite amount for completion would 
_ have been much less had the nepegeeieens been 
made regularly; as much work, from injurious 


delays, has had to be done a second time. 


Now, I happen to have by me an account of the 
expenditures for the defence of the Atlantic and 
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SPR OPETET ee eTS NORTHERN FORTS ON THE ATLANTIC COAST. 
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299.715 15 Fort Scammel, N. H., repairs........ eee eeeee eyak 
oe d Fort Constitution, N. H., repairs..........+06+ co > 
is bi . | Fort Mallory, N. H., repairs........ ae ore ° Boe 
In this bill, too, the usual cry against the harbor | Fort Independence, met era . 489,162 00 
and river bill might be raised of leg-rolling, bargain- || Fort Warren, Massachusetts..........+. reves — 895,141 = 
ing, &c. And with the same propriety might one | Fort Adams, Rhode Island. .... anes Saad ey °° 
ask, why not bring in a separate bill for each | — either ten: etry 112.951 00 
item ; | South Battery, Governor's Island, N. ¥....... 72219 00 
Let us now look at the aggregate amount of || Fort Columbus, N. Y., repairs......... 0.0006 a ro 
these two bills for the different sections of our | Castle Williams, N. Y., repairs..... ee eek 25,084 . 
country Fort Hamilton, N. Y., repairs................ 54,968 00 
"a f ‘ || Battery Morton, N. Y., repairs...s..seee0- ++: aes 
NORTHERN, || Fort Lafayette, N. Y., repairs.........000 +++ 9,354 00 
+ if i ir . Fs ip cudses ere eeeee o, - 
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SOUTHERN FORTS. 


McHenry, Md., repairs.... 0... sss. eeeees 5.416 00 
= Severn, Md., repairs... se. seeeeeceeees A,z10 00 
Fort Washington, Md., repairs..... Sacto pacats 70,172 00 
Fort Monroe, Virgimia. ... 6.0. sees een ee ce ees 2,169.51 7 00 
Fort Calhoun, Virginia.......---++.-+6- veeeee 1,638,927 00 
Fort Caswell, N. C., repaird..... cee ceseesvsces 29,950 00 
Fort Macon, N. C., repairs........-+2+---+++. 42,676 00 
Fort Moultrie, 8. C., and purchasing of site.... 274,604 00 
Castle Pinckney and sea wall, 8. C........... 47.930 00 
Fort Marion, Florida, repairs.............+++. 24,466 43 | 
Fort Pickens, Florida..........ceeeseeeeesses 734,512 00 | 
Fort McRae, Florida.........0ee.eeeeeeee ces ‘ 330,629 00 | 
Fort Morgan, Alabama, repairs..........+.+++- 85,382 00 | 


Fort Pike, La. 
Fort Wood, La. 
Fort Jackson, Louisiana... .......+. sess sees 
Fort Livingston, Louisiana.... 
Dike to Drunken-Dick Shoal, in Charleston 


845,040 00 


108,245 00 
217,679 00 


} including repairs..... 


harbor..... vuetadaediats an dibeenks ween a0 5 sia 57,119 53 
Site of Fort Johnsen, Charleston harbor, pro- 

SECTOR Clove ics cadocacersiws captsce cece seve 24,324 00 
Fort Sumter, Charleston harbor .............. 404,389 00 
Site of Fort Macon, N. C., protection of....... 52,802 00 


Fort Pulaski, mouth of Savannah river, Ga.... 
Site of Fort Caswell, N. C., protection of...... 
Fort Baraneas, Florida.......... 237,884 00 

Repairs of Fort St. Philip, Louisiana........... 18,743 00 | 


S8)342,784 96 


860,140 00 
6,528 00 


With these expenditures I am finding no fault. 
They may be all right orall wrong for aughtI know. | 
But it will be seen that two forts in Virginia have 
cost our Government the sum of $3,808,444, whilst | 
the whole expenditures for harbors on ali our five 
thousand miles of lake coast, embracing seven States | 
and one Territory, amount to only $2,861,964 39. | 
To this add the amount for lake harbors in the 
present bill, and you increase it but $524,000 more, 
and still fall short of the cost of the two forts. 
Indeed, the whole amount asked for rivers and 
harbors ef all kinds, this year, is but $1,348,450. 

Northern, ..cccccccccscccescccss $524,000 
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1,348,450 | 


Among the eastern harbors is reckoned $75,000 || 


for the Delaware breakwater. 
completion is $3,000,000. Of this sum $1,900,000 | 
has already been expended. We musteither com- | 
plete it or lose the amount of previous expenditures. | 
So the cost of this single work will exceed the whole 
amount that has thus far been expended upon the 
upper lakes. 
he chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means states that the works in the fortification bill 
are old works, and refers to the estimates in the 
report of the Secretary of War. This argument | 
equally applies to the harbor and river bill, which 
provides for works begun in the Administrations 
of Presidents Monroe, Adams, and Jackson; and 
the estimates for them can also be found in the 
report of the Secretary of War, with the following 
endorsement from him: 
“Most of those works were authorized and undertaken 
some years ago; but little was done upon them, during the 


past year, in consequence of the failure of the appropria- | 
tions for that purpose. 


“The iakes were almost entirely destitute of natural har- 


The estimate for its | 
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hors, Navigation upon them was exposed to imminent per- || 
ils, and not unfrequently attended with frightful loss of life | 


and property. With the settlement and growth of the west- 
ern country, the commerce upon these inland seas has rapid- | 
ly increased, and its estimated annual amount now exceeds 
in value the entire exports of the products and manufactures 
of the United States to all foreign countries. An interest of 
this magnitude, daily augmenting, in which so many States 
and so large a portion of our citizens participated, naturally | 
commanded the attention of Congress, and properly received 
its fostering care. Safe harbors were much needed, and a 
system of improvements, with a view to provide them, was 
commenced in 1824. The total amount expended upon 
these harbors is $2,861,964. The objects to which these ap- 
propriations have been applied, and the amounts of them | 
from 1824 up to the present time, are specified in the an- 
nexed report, together with an estimate of the further sums 
required for the ensuing fiseal year. The works, so farasthey 
have been prosecuted, give abundant assurance that the an- 
‘icipated advantages will in the end be realized to the fullest 
extent. It may be proper to remark, that these improve- | 
tents are not without benefit in a military point of view. 
Should it ever become necessary tohave anaval force upon 
these lakes, the numerous and commodious harbors thus 
provided by the aid of the Government will contribute to its 
safety and successful operations. Besides, there are now | 
employed in the commerce of these lakes a great number of 
large-sized and stoutly-built steamers, which would not 
have been placed there by individual enterprise, but for the | 
safety and accommodation afforded by these harbors. In | 
case of a public emergency, these steamers can be expedi- 
uously converted into effective vessels of war. and rendered 
subservient to military operations, Nor are the economy | 


Harbors and Rivers—Mr. Wentiworth. 
and facility of transporting troops, munitions of war, and 
supplies, to be overlooked in estimating the public advan- 
tages of the lake improvements. It is also said that our 
best seamen are these who have been trained in the naviga- 
tion of our lakes. 

“The number of lake harbor improvements authorized by 
law is twenty-six. Good harbors have been made where 
none existed before, and the expenses of construction have 
not, in the whole, exceeded the estimates prospectively pre 
sented. ‘‘rese results give assurance that the plans were 
judiciously conceived, and the work economically and skil- 
fully executed. 

“The public usefulness of these improvements will be bet- 
ter appreciated when it is considered by means of them a 
most dangerous navigation has been rendered comparative 
ly safe, a large shippiag interest has been created upon our 
lakes, and facilities and shelter afforded to a commerce 
now estimated at a handred millions of dollars annually, 
and increasing with surprising rapidity, in which six States 
are directly, and all sections of the ceuntry incidentally, in- | 
terested. | 

“Nor is it scarcely less important in a commercial or 
military point of view thatthe helping hand of improvement 
should he extended to the natural avenues for conveying the | 
abundant productions of the West te the Gulf ef Mexice 
and the Atlantic coast—the Ohio and the Mississippi on the 
one side, and the Hudson riveron the other. The progress | 
of the work on the two former rivers, having for its main | 
object the removal of obstructions, has been, in a measure, 
suspended during the past seasen; means net having been 
provided at the last session of Congress for that purpose. 
Looking to the vast interests subserved by this improve- 
ment, and to its unquestionable public character, scarcely 
a doubt is entertained that it will be resumed ;—estimates 
for its further prosecution are therefore submitted in the 
accompanying report of the chief of the corps of topograph- 
ical engineers. In the same report will also be found an 
elaborate and interesting exposition of the present condition 
of the Hudson river; of its importance in regard to com- 
merce and to military movements, as one of the main ave- 
nues of communication from the western States to the sea- 
board; and the channel through which a considerable por- 
tion of the trade between these States andthe Atlantic must 
necessarily pass; of the difficulties which now embarrass 
its navigation in the vicinity of Albany; of the success of 
former expenditures, and the plans and probable cost of 
further improvements, called for by so many and such im 
portant public considerations. That part of the report which | 
brings into view the Missouri, the Arkansas, the Red river, 
and the harbor at St. Louis, exposed to injury bya tendency | 
to achange in the current of the Mississippi at that place, 
deserves serious consideration. Recent events, and the 
opening scenes in the southwest, have given increased im- 
portance to the navigation of the Arkansas and Red rivers. 
They open direct communications with an extensive fron- || 
tier, which requires to be guarded by military posts. The 
improvement of these rivers, on this account, as well as 
from considerations cf a more general character, is em- 
braced among the public works presented by the Tepograph- 
ical Bureau for the patronage Of Congress. 

* All the estimates of that bureau are confined to objects 
upon which the opinions of Congress have been expressed, 


and upon some of them in repeated instances,” 


Colonel Abert, Chief Topographical Engineer, | 
adds: : 


‘ Vessels of all kinds and of all sizes are used upon the | 
lakes; and as the navigation requires no inconsiderable | 
knowledge of seamanship, it will be seen that this nursery | 
is not only valuable for the numbers it will produce, but also 
for the qualifications of those numbers. 

** A great proportion of the lake tonnage is in steamboats. 
These boats are ably commanded, large in size, well man- 
ned, and are obliged, from the storms to which they are ex- 
posed, not only to be well found, but to be built of great 
strength. They therefore furnish, at the shortest notice, a 
means of organizing a most formidable and numerous fleet, 
capable of bearing an efficient armament, and of transport- 
ing numerous bodies of troops, at a moment’s warning, to 
any quarter. A condition of war upon the lake country 
would necessarily restrict the commerce which now exists 
there, and would leave a great portion of this fleet in want 
of employ, ready for the call of Government, and supplied 
with the most able pilots and lake navigators. } 

“ This immense commerce, this vast nursery of seamen, 
this overwheiming fleet, may with justice be considered as 
the creation and consequence of these lake harbors; for, 
without these harbors, the number of large towns which 
embellish the shores of these lakes would not have been 
built; the immense population upon their borders, and the 
extensive cultivation of such numerous tracts of lands would 
not have taken place; the extensive sale of public lands 
could not have been made, nor the consequent supply and 
demand have been created, upon which this commerce de- | 
pends. 

“© We see, therefore, from ths summary, the immense 
wealth and prosperity which these harbors have developed, 
and the immense national interests which require protection 
—interests of commerce, and interests of national defence; 
protection to vast amounts of property, to nurabers of lives, || 
and toa powerful, and indeed it may be said to an over- 
whelming auxiliary in time of war. Now, what is the pro- 
tection which these vast national interests require? Har- 
bors—only harbors ; means of entering places of security to 
Joad and unload, and for shelter in time of storms. Our 


| Atlantic coast, more favorably situated in some respects, 


calls for protection in the form of costly fortifications and of 
numerous troops. Our lake coast, as extensive as that of 
the Atlantic, is deficient in harbors and places of refuge ; it 
calls comparatively but for small protection in the way of 
fortifications, but it calls for protection from storms, and || 
for facilities to enter harbors ;—these also requiring com- | 
paratively but small expenditures, as the total amount | 
appropriated for such objects from the commencement of | 
the system in 1824 to the present time, is not more than 
$2,861,964 39.” 
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‘These estimates, submitted by experienced and 
competent oflicers, I have heard no one attempt to 
impeach. In my belief, they are certainly low 
enough; and some of my constituents think they 
are too low. But I will do them the justice to say 
that they do not wish the appropriation for the 
sake of having the money expended among them. 
They want their harbors 1. If $12,060 
would do it, it would please them just as well as 
$120,000. The more rigid the economy, provided 
the great end is attained—the completion of their 
harbors—the better will it suit their views of true 
governmental policy. Until the contrary is shown, 
the Commaittee on Commerce have telt bound to 
take the estimates of the Secretary of War as the 
correct ones, And after the fore roiling extract, the 
charge that the Secretary of War would knowingly 
under-estimate the amount necessary for the com 
pletion of any work, will need no re futation. 

It is objected that too large an amount of the 
vending bill is for the benefit of Lake Michiean. 
We will see how much there is. 

St. Clair Flats.. .$40,000 
Grand River Harbor........... 10,000 


completer 


Ce 


Kalamazoo... ccee cee ee ee eeees LU QU0 
St. Joseph. .« 00.2 s +0 sep ene LOBOD 
Michigan City. ......eeeee.ee-. 40,000 
CIGCEE cc oees dove e scene nin BIO 
EL SOt hie waccccncencasetesce PaOUe 
Southport. .....-ceecceerccceee 10,000 
RR Re sn wears ee mee ese e ene ves. ROD 
Milwaukie... ..cecccccrccsesee QW, 000 
Dredge-boat.......eeeeeeeeeee 15,000 


$194,000 


Look at this lake on the map. Long and nar- 
row, with about eight hundred miles of coast, and 
all American, usually estimated at three hundred 
and thirty miles in length and seventy in width. 
Its entrance is about forty miles from Mackinac. 


Until 1843, all the appropriations were made for 
the three towns at the foot of the lake, viz: Chica- 


go, St. Joseph, and Michigan City—one point only 
in each of he three States bordering on said lake. 
The appropriations for these points have been as 
follows: 

BO ee enemy Ty 

St, Joseph. occosecessceveces. 131,13) 

Michigan City. ...eeeeeerees 135,733 

It should be borne in mind, that the first steam- 
boat on Lake Michigan was in 1826, and the first 
at Chicago in 1832. The first appropriation for the 
harbor at Chicago was in 1833. Lake Michigan 
sends to the East 5,000,000 bushels of wheat of last 
year’s growth; and had last year in her trade 210 
vessels, (19 of which were steamboats,) with a ton- 
nae of 39,850, several of which were in the Cana- 
dian trade. From the best information, I cannot 
estimate the property exposed on that lake the past 
season at less than $25,000,000; nor the number of 
lives at less than 100,000. 

The coramerce of this lake is rapidly increasing— 
more so than that of any other body of water in 
this country. In two years, the Iiimois and Michi- 
gan canal will open a direct communication from it 
to the Mississippi river. With this new avenue, 
trade will be increased to such an extent, that any 
estimate | might make of it which would seem 
reasonable to this House, would fall far short of 
the truth in the minds of those who know the 
country and its resources. 

The opening of this canal will be followed by 
the completion of a railroad to Galena, through a 
country producing, last year, 3,000,000 bushels 
of wheat; and secures to Lake Michigan the whole 
of the lead and copper trade—the former amount- 
ing, the past season, to 35,000,000 pounds, and the 


‘latter to over 100,000 pounds. 


Not only must all this pass over the St. Clair 
Flats, for which an appropriation of only $40,000 
is included in the present bill, but also the count- 
less wealth of Lake Superior. The minerai and 
agricultural resources of this country have yet to 
be fully developed. High as public expectation is 
raised, the reality, J think, will go higher. Open 
a canal around the falls of the Sault Ste. Marie of 
only one-and-a-quarter mile in length, and at an 
expense of only $200,000, and the vast wealth that 
will annually pass over these flats would now al- 
most subject a man to the charge of insanity to 


‘| correctly estimate. 
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And I ~ as well here remark, that the water |) 
ats is subject to periodical rises and | 
falls; rising from six to twelve feet, and falling }, 


upon these 


back avain. And the sand drifts about so much 


with the vast volume of water running over it, that | 


it ix difficult to keep the same channel a long while. 


it is stated, on credible authority, that at one time | 


last fall, a fleet of eighteen vessels, loaded with 
184,000 bushels of wheat, were detained several 


days on these flats until they could be lightened over | 


at an expense of a thousand dollars. No appro- 

wiation coming before Congress this winter will 
S productive of so much genuine good as this sin- 
gle item of $40,000 for the St. Clair Flats. 

“The following table of the public land still un- 
sold in the Northwest, will show that the tide of 
emigration in this direction is far from being stop- 
ped, or that present crops form any estimate for 
the future: 

SUSE... co.wsane 5.0505 6 sen ree. 
INGIONA.. cv cvcscserses 435i © 
SUMMONS, 66 aidivs aie cs vsee Seer” 
Michigan. ... 0 ..cceces 27,187,068 * 
Wisconsin ‘Territory... 43,918,852 


. 93,534,954 

Take the increase of the population of Chicago 
within the past few years and the increase of its 
business, and you can form some idea of the pres- 
ent advancement of the Luke-Michizan country: 


OMNES F066 vss 


Vears. Populution. 
tin kaeee saw neh cuss yastheke la 
akc en bee eed ks beeen eeteeee eee 


LP eT rer eres se 
Se ee ee ee 


Tuble showing the value of articles exported and imported from 
1836 fo 1845, inclusive. 


EXPORTS. | IMPORTS. 
A ee $1,000 64 |) 1896, .........8325,203 90 
Ree 31,065 00 7] 1837... ...00000% 373.667 12 
ROS ee 1G.O44 75 1] F638... ccccee 579,174 61 
esas y bebod ovan 33,843 OO 1] 185D..... cc ceee 630,980 96 
DOD ck va ve oGeuipate 998,635 74 || 1840........... 562,106 20 
RP es 348,008 24 |] IBAL.... eee 56400447 88 
ii cites. cca enh 659,:305 20 || 1842........... 664,347 88 
ee 785,504 93 || 1844... ...... 1.686.416 00 
Sie ais vnc bead 1,543,519 &5 || 1845.... ... 2,043,445 73 


Imagine the increased commerce for years to 
come, and see the vast amount of property and 
human life trailing its way past hundreds of miles 
of shelterless coast to Mackinac, and then down 
through the dangers of the St. Clair Flats to De- 


troit, and the necessity of harbors of refuge on | 


both sides the lake will present itself. In an At- 


lantic storm, in the want of a harbor, a vessel can | 
always put out to sea; but ina lake gale, a vessel | 


is always between Scylla and Charybdis. 


To get | 


away from one coast is only to get upon the other; | 


and thus every gale has its wrecks. 

It is areued that these works are never to be fin- 
ished—that they are no nearer their end now than 
before they were begun. Is this so? Turn to 
document No, 2, pages 343-4, and you will find 
an estimate for the full completion of the Chicago 
harbor. Every item for which money is required 
is specified by name and quantity. Is it said this 
is too much or too little? Let gentlemen turn to 
that estimate and show its incorrectness. The same 
of Michigan City and St. Joseph. And I mizht 
here remark that this latter harbor is becoming 
every year of more and more importance. St. Jo- 
seph is the terminus of the great railroad from De- 
troit westward; and all our northwestern mails and 
travel, during navigation, here take the steamboat 
for Chicago. Besides, locks have been constructed 
on the river, so as to open navigation for 130 miles 
back from the lake. The export of last year’s 
crop of wheat will be 750,000 bushels, worth at 
least half a million of dollars. For $12,000 the 
Secretary of War estimates that the Chicago har- 
bor may be fully completed. After trial, how- 
ever, he thinks it may possibly be necessary to 
extend the north pier somewhat further. In that 
event he may want $12,000 more. 

When this harbor 1s completed, it will be the best 
and most capacious of any upon the lakes, leading 
not only into the very heart of the city, but far be- 
yond it, and communicating directly with the great 
canal connecting the lakes and the rivers. In its 
rear would be the most economical, practicable, and 
safest site fora naval depét for the Paatimest. No 
man can go to this place and condemn this work as 
useless. But if this work, and the other two at the 
foot of the like, are proper, and even imperiously 


| mittee on Commerce have deemed a harbor neces- 


| waukie as possible, and have selected Littlefort as 
the point. 
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demanded by the best interests of our country—and | one costs $10,000 and the other $50,000, the com- 
e 


no reasonab 


man can doubt it—it is but just that | mittee have no right to reject the latter in conse- 


harbors should be provided to shelter the persons, | — of its cost, nor to raise the former to make 
it 
| 


vessels, and property, going to and from them. 


The three harbors in Wisconsin were commenced | tremities of the Union equal. 


as Territorial and not as commercial works, and 
the only objection to them is, that they are too near | 
together. But they all have strong commercial 
claims upon the Government, and especially Mil- 
waukie, the second town on the lake. The Com- | 


sary as nearly equi-distant from Chicago to Mil- 


On the eastern shore, north of St. Jo- | 
seph, no harbor has been commenced. For the 
safety of vessels that may be blown upon that side, 


e distribution of the money at different ex. 
When works are 


_ just and proper, and they are once commenced, 


or may be taken there in the ordinary course of || 


business, the committee have selected the two most | 
practicable points—Kalamazoo and Grand River; 
and it is confidently asserted that one-fifth part of | 
the property lost within cannon-shot of these two 
places would have built them a harbor on a grand 
scale. 

I may as well submit here some of the statistics 
for Kalamazoo. The following are the exports for 


1845: 

Value. | 

6,000,000 feet lumber............ wove tecsevens $30,000 

ee ee xe PULTE ETT TT Tee 1,875 

600 cords hemlock bark..............00. - 1,500 

9,110 bbis. flour ...... EN seehiosusub duis Boat 31,885 

ES piled MANNE. 56588 05s inw cceseteanc’ + 2s 

40 Dhis. bigh WiROG. o:0sw0c00. 6600 cc00vee ° 450 

Hides, grass seed, and other articles,say....... 1,000 

68,465 


IMPORTS. 

1,063 bbls. salt; 43 tons merchandise ; 15 tons furniture. 

There has been an average of six vessels engaged during 
the past season freighting lunber from this port to ports 
across Lake Michigan. Five vessels were driven ashore 
near the mouth of the river in the fall. 

There is now on hand awaiting shipment, as follows: 

Flour, bbls. 





AS EDS DONNIE. 0.000006 0 00009 Reewhingseeeeesnees +» + 2,000 
PEE MUO cans vente bandesthoneanstsdbee 3,200 

In wheat at this place to be manufactured and 
shipped by this route, near..............000. . -3,000 
TOM. csesseccecvne dcremsenDve oeeenes 8,200 


All this for the importance of the point itself, 
without regard to its necessity as a harbor of refuge 
for vessels upon the eastern shore of the lake. 

As a basis of proper estimates for these two 
works and that at Littlefort, the committee have 
taken the amount given them in the bill which 
passed Congress at the last session, and which 
was pocketed by President Tyler. 

No one has complained that this estimate for 
them is too large or too small. There are but nine 
points in all for Lake Michigan; and this number, 
though small compared with what it ought to be, 
is yet all that was asked of the committee. And 
perhaps it is better to have these few fully com- 
pleted, if we can get them, than have more par- 


tially so, and run the risk of losing these by asking | 
Though more harbors are deserved, it is || 

probably this consideration that has hindered | 
_ others from being asked. 
_ the St. Clair Flats is one solely for 


more, 


ake Michigan 
trade, and, as before hinted, Lake Superior also, 
when its shores shall become settled. They have 
no local importance. Their improvement would 
benefit no man in their vicinity; but yet all who 
expose their lives or property on the Jakes feel a 
great interest in their improvement. The neces- 


sity for this improvement, and the construction of | 


every harbor on Lake Michigan—I care not how 
closely the most ultra State-rights man scrutinizes— 
the more they examine them, the more strongly 
must they become convinced of their necessity. 





The rg Yo for || 





Instead of being too large, some experienced men 
have considered the estimates for Lake Michigan | 
as too small, compared with the estimates for works || reported to me where a vessel in distress had to 


in other sections. 
not increased the estimates on any point except on 


the committee can only be governed by the esii- 
mates of the officers in charge, until they are shown 
to be incorrect. I may be tedious to some in dwell- 
ing so long upon this one point, but [ know that 
whilst at home, it not only seems, but is rightful! 

apparent, that there is not enough for Lake Michj- 
gan, the impression is generally prevalent here that 
it has assumed too much importance in the bill, 


| Members insinuate that, as a member of the com- 
| mittee, I have taken too good care of my own re- 


gion. Now, sir,a great deal depends upon the noise 
that is made about any place with some people in 
forming first impressions. Until my election there 
never was a member on the floor of either House of 


| Congress from the State of Illinois within one hun- 


dred and fifty miles of Lake Michigan; and out of 
the nine Illinois members in both branches, I am 
now the only man within that distance. I am on 
my second term. In each of the States of Michi- 


_ gan, Illinois, and Indiana, no Senator resides on this 


| out of their way to go in sight of it. 


lake, and but one single member of either House 
lives in a district touching it; two, however, re- 
side somewhat back from the lake. Neither have 
to cross or touch it to get here, and both would go 
And they 
are both new members; but they reside fifty miles 


| nearer the Jake than any person that ever came 


here from their States before. Only two of the 
whole Illinois delegation have travelled this lake, 
and a large portion have never seen it. I doubt 
whether more than three of the Indiana delegation 


have travelled this Jake, and I know a respectable 


| portion has never seen it. 


If it is necessary, then, 
to have a noise about Lake Michigan in order to 


' give it its deserved prominence here, then there are 


_ only three of us in all Congress to make it. 


If we 
seem ty minute and over-zealous, we hope, 
therefore, to be pardoned. And, perhaps, I will 
be still further pardoned for saying that I now rep- 


resent the most populous and the most rapidly 


populating district in this country: now contain- 


/ing more white inhabitants than there are in two 


| others. 


districts in many States, and more than three in 
The districts of my Lake Michigan col- 
leagues are also fast increasing; and I can pick out 
six districts represented on this floor that contain 


' no more inhabitants than our three districts. We 


three, then, ought to have the weight and impor- 


| tance of six members here so long as we don’t ask 


| than powerful. 


the double pay and votes. 

The people of Lake Michigan have been heavy 
sufferers, the past season, in consequence of the 
want of having its harbors completed. Vessels 


_ have been wrecked in all directions, and one was 


driven upon the Chicago shore in broad daylight 
in sight of all its citizens, with its crew saved with 
difficulty and its cargo an almost total loss. Thus 
powerful are the gales, which are no less sudden 
It results from these dangers of 


| navigation that there is so little competition in the 
_ carrying trade. 


After looking at the amount of commerce upon 
Lake Michigan, which will quadruple in the day 
of many of us, it is an important item to look at 


| the indirect losses the people sustain through extra 


insurance and extra freight. I am told that the 
ave rate of insurance from New York to Liv- 
erpool is one-half per cent. Now, from Chicago 
to Buffalo, in the best of the season, we have to 
pay from one to one and a half per cent.; and, 
when the season of gales comes on, from two to 
two and a half per cent. And an instance has been 


The committee, however, have | pay one per cent. per day insurance for a steam- 
| 


at to relieve her. Freights are affected in the 


the Mississippi river, and this was only to extend || same manner as insurance. In the calmer sea- 
the work upon the upper Mississippi, where no- || sons,a bushel of wheat can be taken to Buffalo for 
thing has yet been done. They have relied upon || four cents. But the freight rises as autumn ap- 
the report of the Secretary of War, who is sup- proaches, until it reaches seventeen and twenty 


posed to employ men to make his estimates who || cents on a bushel. 


At best, a farmer cannot get 


understand their business as well as any other |, his wheat to market until late. He must either 
men in the country. The committee have no || send off his wheat under these enormous taxes, or 
grounds for believing that they would make wrong be without the use of his money until the next 
estimates for invidious distinctions between any | summer. The price paid the farmer varies with 
sections of the Union. If two works are equally | the price of insurance and freight, and so the loss 


‘necessary at different sections of the Union, and |) comes wholly out of the farmer. Nor is this all— 
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would that it were! The farmer’s produce goes 


in exchange for merchandise, which is ers to | 


the same extraordinary tax for freight and insu- 


rance. ‘To make this up, the merchant charges | 


higher for the articles exchanged with the farmer | 
Western men | 


for his wheat at this reduced price. 


complain of their tariff tax, which is grievous | 
enough; but it bears no comparison to what OF 


are taxed for the risk ofthe lakes. I myself paid, 


this very last fall, one dollar per hundred pounds | 


from Buffalo to Chicago. : 
Ihave heard it said that, whatever was given 
for the construction of lake harbors, went into the 


pockets of the stockholders of the great steamboat | 


combination that controlled the carrying-trade of 


the upper lakes, and so helped only a few private | 


individuals. Let us see if this would be the natu- 
ral tendency of things. 
nopoly. At present, the risks of the lake trade are 
so great that no man without a fortune can afford 
to enter into it. But, make good harbors, which 
is tantamount to insurance, and the farmers, as 
well as the wealthy merchants, can be secure in 
building vessels. If the freight is higher than they 
can afford to pay, they will combine among them- 
selves, and buy or build a vessel of their own, and 
carry their own produce to market. The only rem- 


Competition destroys mo- | 


edy for the present high prices of freight and of |, 


insurance, and of the present monopolyof the carry- | 


ing-trade by the combination, is in good harbors. 
Secure them, and all is secure that is wanted to break 
up everything like monopoly upon thelakes. 

The harbors of Lake Erie are not only import- 


ant to the whole commerce of Lake Michigan, but | 


they have a much larger commerce peculiar to 
themselves. The wheat crop of the State of Mich- 
igan, last year, was estimated at 12,000,000 bush- 
els. All the surplus of this crop was carried over 
Lake Erie. Detroit alone, last year, exported 
$2,000,000 worth of produce. 


Wabash and Erie canal. Of the great and yet in- 
one-half seeks a market through Lake Erie. 
following are some statistics of the single port of 
Cleveland for the year 1845: 


Besides what In- | 
diana sends through Lake Michigan, there is a 


vast amount that reaches Lake Erie through the || During the last five years, there have been 400 lives 


’ Ll 'and $1,000,000 of property, not reckoning losses | 
fant commerce of the great State of Ohio, at least || 


The || 
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to defeat measures of such paramount importance 
as the one under consideration, I feel deeply sensi- 
ble of the disparity, and would almost despair, but 
for the to me self-evident justice of my cause. 

In 1845, there were built on Lake Ontario 17 
vessels of 4,598 tons, and between Buffalo and 
Chicago 48 vessels, of 10.207 tons—makine, on 
all the lakes, save Champlain, 65 vessels, of 15,000 
tons, costing $850,000. In the last five years, there 
were built above Niagara Falls 180 vessels, costing 
$2,500,000. Of these, 31 were steamboats, and 4 
were propellers. In the whole lake trade, I esti- 
mate 60 steamboats, 20 propellers, 50 brigs, and 
270 schooners: making 400 vessels, of 80,000 tons, 
costing $4,000,000. There are now building, on 


the stocks between Buffalo and Chicago, 10 steam- | 


boats, 12 propellers, and 12 sail-vessels—34 in all. 
The commerce of the lakes the past season has 
been $125,000,000, employing 6,000 active sea- 
men. 
be best appreciated when it is known that the 
whole export commerce of the United States is but 
$114,000,000. 

Our lake coast extends 5,200 miles, through 
seven States and one Territory, containing a popu- 
lation of about 7,500,000. Of this coast, 2,000 
miles border on the British colonial possessions; 
where national defences are as much necessary as 


_upon the Atlantic. 


Many members will be astonished at the appalling 
account of the losses on the lakes the past season. 


Since the last spring, no less than 36 vessels have 


SLEAMETS....cccccccscvcccccccccccessess 927 | 
Propellers... .ccesccccccccccctcccccesces 105 
VORROER. . cSecccnecmivatetedesteocccsse OD 
Arrived from foreign ports.......+s0.e0+- 124 
Cleared to foreign ports .....cseeeeess+- 135 


Amount of tonnage owned at this port... . 11,530 
Number of vessels, including steamers and 

propellers, owned at this port.......... 
Number of seamen employed............ 

Cleveland has a commerce of $15,000,000 of its 
own. It shipped last year 15,000 barrels of flour. 
I notice that the exports of the harbor of Erie, 
last year, were $403,000, and the imports were 
$3,500,000. 

The number of arrivals at Buffalo the past sea- 
son were as follows: Steamboats, 932; Propellers, 
73; Brigs, 258; Schooners, 1,339; Sloops, 64— 
Total: 2,666. 

But the trade of Lakes Erie and Michigan is 
not confined to Buffalo. Vessels pass through the 
Welland canal not only to the ports of Lake On- 
tario, but to Montreal and Quebec. 


84 


638 | 


Large car- | 


goes of salt have been imported direct to Chicago | 


from Montreal. 


treal and Quebec. 


The Lake commerce is far more extensive than. 


would be supposed from the very small number of 
Lake Representatives upon this floor. On the 


A large quantity of beef is now | 
being packed at Chicago, expressly for the Liver- || 
pool market, which is to be transported via Mon- | 


whole line of the Lakes, from Burlington to Chi- || 


cago, there is not a member who has served out his | 
second term save the gentleman from the Cleve | 


land district, [Mr. Gippines.] On Lake Mich- 
igan, I am the only man who is now on his second 


term, and on Lake Erie there are but three on their 
second term. 


sons, and those few of such little 
rience in the bod 
act? And, when 


practical expe- 
where they are called upon to 
see much smaller interests with 


a more numerous representation, availing them- | 
selves of their long experience in this body and | 
acquaintance with Co ional rules, points of 


order, quirks and quib as they too often do, 


: Where is there in the whole world | 
such a gigantic interest represented by so few per- | 


| been driven ashore, twenty of which were total 


wrecks, and four were sunk. The entire loss was 
$200,000. And, what is worse yet, 60 lives are 
known to have been lost. All this within a sin- 
gle year! And this without going upon Lake Su- 
perior, where one of the most distinguished men 
of the age (Dr. Houghton, the Michigan State 


| geologist) was drowned, with several others, in 
| one of those sudden gales peculiar to the lakes. 


from fires and explosions, lost upon these lakes. 
In furtherance of the claims of the lakes for ap- 
propriations, I will give the following statement, 


which I am confident is correct, of the amount of 


revenue collected for the two fiscal years, run- 
ning from Ist July, 1843, to 30th June, 1845, at 


| all the ports of entry on the northern frontier, and | 
| the amount collected each year at each port: 


Port of Entry. | from Julv 1, 1843, 


from July 1, 1844, 
to June 30, 1844, 


to June 30, 1845. 








Vermont .....--| $15,855 66 | $14,622 84 | 
Champlain ...../ 10,486 66 12,095 90 
Oswegatchie..... 2,093 24 | 2,883 40 
Sackett’s Harbor 1,056 48 | 608 57 
| Oswego ...-000.! 5,219 57 | 7,770 54 
Niagara. .......| 3,611 41 | 3,462 85 
Genesee........ 1,234 31 1,203 95 
| Buffalo... ...0| 8,000 52 10,123 96 
Cape Vincent.... 1,961 09 779 40 
| Presque Isle... .| 171 70 312 66 
Cuyahoga......| 2,431 37 3,455 43 
| Sandusky ......| 200 11 468 77 
Pe 70 16 48 84 
Detroit.........| 3,205 29 4,704 19 
Michilimackinac | 179 30 462 56 


oe 
| 54,770 87 | 











Here are the entire proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands in four States and one Territory bor- 
dering the lakes, up to this time: 

GMOs s'a's cc co oo ccc os 0 0s ON, 198. 708 16 
Indiana, ...eccecsseee 19,649,154 49 
TUMGIB) Soe esescioes Lie a 
Michigan. .........++-.-. 11,674,860 96 
Wisconsin. .....0ceeee.. 3,641,785 54 


75,332,916 55 





Of this, no less than the following amount was 
paid the past year: 
Ohid... oo cecccccccccccccs oe Gl80,711 28 
Indiana .....cececssecesees 116,656 39 
TUTOR, 2 0.0:0.00.0.0 0.4 0000,0.0.000 Gee U1 
Michigan ....escceessesss 26,795 26 
WISCONSIN... 2 eseeeeeeee++ 455,651 46 


1,368,710 40 


The large amount of lake commerce will | 


“ 


ewe area 
{Amount collected |Aimount collected | 


63,003 86 | 
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Now, the whole harbor and river bill (eastern 
and western) amounts to but $1,348,000, less than 
the sales in these four lake States, with Wisconsin, 
and more than double the amount asked for lake 
harbors, being $524,000. 

At the East, there are certain drawbacks granted 
on the exportation of refined sugar and domestic 
spirits, and also bounties on salted fish and allow- 
ances to fishing vessels. These are apologized for 
on the ground of encouraging the home trade and 
nursing seamen for a war. | submit the following 


amount of these premiums in eight of the eastern 
States: 


N. Hamp- Marsa | Rhode 

Maine. shire. | chusetts.} Island. 
Drawback on re eo 
fined sugar..... &749 S129 S854,903 |) 84,720 
Bounties on salt i ed 
OR Ba aan 40 328 18,666 319.516 10 SOS 
D’back on spirits 3,978 1,979 | TOO9TT | 295,528 

Allowances to fish Re oo 
ing vessels...... 2,057,856 | 442,619 5,630,581 74,584 
— aa —_—— — } 
2.104.921 166,393 (7,524,911 494,337] 


| Conne c- 


— i Pennsyl-| Mary 
ticut. | N. York. | vata, lian. 
saciid aia 
Drawback on re-| ctl ad ieee He ? 
fined sugar..... $46,000 |81,310,875 | $356,950 | 320,686 
Bounties on salt | | o ; a 
t) "I acca eves tees i 73,300 69,891 38057 G2, 587 
D’back on spirits 1,963 74,066 15,437 17,504 
Allowances to fish-| ae 
ing vessels......| 136,179 | 17,137 | 
| ont.4e8 | 1,471,969! 411,344) 99,857 


Now, whilst eastern sailors get all this advan- 
tare, there are some members here from the East 
who would not give the sailors upon the lakes a 
single harbor in which to shelter themselves in a 
storm. They ask bounties for their fishermen, and 
yet would not give ours a place in which to dry 
their nets in safety. Bounties western sailors do 
not ask; and yet they pay no small share of those 
given to the sailors at the East—I will not here 
say undeservedly, because I do not believe in de- 
tracting from one section, or one individual, for 
the benefit of another; but this I will say, | lovea 
sailor wherever I find him, whether on the lakes, the 
rivers, or the high seas; and I have long been of the 
opinion that there was no class of men that worked 
so hard and risked so much for so little pay. 

Mr. Gallatin says, in one of his recent letters, 
that ‘the primary causes of the disastrous re- 
‘ sults of the campaign of 1812, were the want of 
‘a naval force on the lakes, and that of a sufficient 
‘regular foree.’? Then there were no vessels of 
any kind suited to war on the lakes. Commodore 
| Perry had to build his own fleet. The first steam- 

boat on the lake was not until 1819. And ex- 
| perienced seamen were harder to be got than war 
' vessels. Now the lakes have a sufficient marine of 
|| themselves in their 6,000 able-bodied sailors and 

400 vessels. Knock the upper cabins off our 
| steamboats and properly arm them, and we have, 
| in one day after notice is served, sixty steam-ships 
|, of war qualified for immediate service. Let a 
|| war break out, and our vessels and sailors are out 
| of employ except to fight, until, from one end to 
|| the other of the lakes, there remains not a single 

British vessel to interrupt or cripple our com- 
'merce. In apportioning the expenses of our Gov- 
ernment, charge the millions for our navy to the At- 
'lantic; charge the army to the Atlantic and Indian 

frontier; our lakes want nothing of them in peace. 

They give up all their claims upon the midship- 

men and the West Point cadets. Give the sailors 
‘good light-houses and good harbors, with a few 
| naval depots for supplies, in case of war. Pro- 
|| tect them from the storms, and they will protect 
|| your whole lake coast from the British. And your 
‘| expense for the navy a single year, in this time of 
|| peace, will build all the harbors and light-houses 
| that the most visionary speculator ever dreamt of. 
|| When we speak of the cost of lake harbors, 
|| we should take into consideration the great irregu- 
Jarity with which appropriations for them have 
‘been made. In 1837, there was the sum of $319,- 
| 000 appropriated; in 1838, $680,000. So much 
| for the first two years of Mr. Van Buren’s Ad- 
| ministration. The last two, there was nothing 
| appropriated; nor was there but $80,000 (and this 
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2 aad 
sum for three harbors on Lake Michigan) during 


the first two years of Mr. Tyler’s Administration. }} 
Here was an interval of four years, during which |} 
harbors commenced were left in an uncompleted I 
xiate, Any practical business man, and especially }) 
a practical mechanic, can estinvate the ¢ fect of this. 

in many places, the works were almost entirely | 
sweptaway. At the first session of the last Con- | 
gress, $319,000 were appropriated, and the works | 
were resumed, At the next session, the bill pass- | 
ed both Houses, but Mr. Tyler pocketed it. En}} 
many places, the last appropriation was expended |! 
mostly in procuring tinber, stone, and other ma- , 
terials for piers. Money is now wanted to put 

them tovether. In some plac es, crib work has 

been made and partly sonk, Money is now want- 

ed to fasten it permanently, and keep it from being | 
washed away. In other places, there are large 

sand-bars at the entrances of harbors, where | 
money is also wanted to procure and pet in opera- 

tion a dredging machine. 
beoun. 


The system has heen 
To drop it now, would be to Tose all that 


lias heen previously done. 


And the best policy of 
the Government is, to coroplete the harbors nnme- 
diately; for they have got to be completed. 1 can- 
not allow myself even the thought that they will 
ever be abandoned. One Congress ( 
them; bat another will pass them. 
cost the more—much 
these delays. 


may defeat 
And they will 
more—in consequence of 
\ [tis as much for the interest of the 
Government as for the defence of the lake towns 
and the safety of their commerce that all these 
works should be hurri d to completion. 

The chairman of the Committee of Wavs and 
Means expresses a wish to have the bill now be- 
fore the House (the bill appropriating money for 
fortifications) passed early, so that Government || 
ean £o directly atthe works. ‘The same reasoning 
applies to the mver and harbor bill. Navigation 
will soon be open. Pass that bill now, and much 
can be done towards expediting the works by that 
period. If it is important that we should have 
these appropriations, it is equally important that | 
we should have them early. 

There is a class of politicians here, who, every 
time lake harbor bills come up, have much to say 
about internal improvements, as if the lakes did 
not hne a foreign coast as well as the ocean or the 
gulf—os ifa harbor directly within the reach of a 
British fort on the Canada shore was internal, and 
therefore unconstitutional, because onalake; whilst 


APPENDIX 


Harbors and Rivers—M 


a harbor thousands of miles from a foreign coast || 
was external, and therefore constitutional, because || 


on the Atlantic. I have never been home from 
Congress yet without going in sight of British red 
coats, and through narrow passes, where it was 
not only in the power of the smallest cannon to || 
dash our boat to pieces, but to be successfully || 
aimed at the smallest objects on the American || 
shore. Under a strict construction of our rules, I 
should feel inyself warranted in calling any gentle- 
man to order who made allusion to internal im- 
on ments whenever a harbor upon the upper || 
akes was under discussion. President Monroe 
was not an “internal improvement man,” but vet 
he signed a harbor bill. General Jackson vetoed an 
appropriation for the Wabash river and the Mays- 
ville road, but yet he signed bills for nearly all the | 
lake harbors in the present bill. Messrs. Van 
Buren and Tyler were not * internal improvement 
men,’’ and yet they signed bills for still more har- 
bors than General Jackson. Lake harbors have 
stood, and ever must stand, on the same ground 
with Adantic harbors, whether considered in a mil- 
itary, commercial, or national point of view. Is it 
constitutional to make a harbor at Charleston, in 
South Carolina? It is equally so to make one at 
Chicago, in Hlinois. But is it constitutional to 
make a harbor on the Atlantic? Bills signed by 
Presidents Washington, the elder Adams, Jeffer- 
son, Madison, and Monroe, who ought to know, 
respond affirmatively 
But one may state that there are rivers connected | 
with your harbors, and may ask if it is constitu- | 
tional to improve them? In answer, I will state 
that we have no rivers in the bill for which appro- 
priations were not recommended by the President | 
through his Secretary of War, and estimates were 
not made in the report of this same Secretary, also | 
presented in the letter of the Secretary of the 'T'reas- | 
ury to this House. To all these rivers appropria- | 
tions have heretofore been made, and signed by | 


r. Wentworth. 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


the same Andrew Jackson who vetoed the Wabash | 

river and the Maysville road bills. 
In substantiation of this statement, I submit the 

following list of appropriations for rivers, with the | 


date of their approval: 


Heads of Appropiia- 
tions. 








For improving the nav- 
tigation of the Ohio 
and Mississippi riv- 
ers. 


For improving the nav 
igation of the Ohio, 
Missour), and Mis 
sissippi rivers. 


For improving the nav 
ization of Red river, 
Louisiana. 


For tinproving the nav 
igation of the Mis- 
sissippi river, above 
the moath of the 
Ohio, and the Mis- 
souri river. 


For improving the nav 


igation of the Mis- 
soar, Mississippi, 
Ohio, and Arkansas 
rivers, 

For improving the nav- 
ivation of the Ohio 
river, aliove the falls 
of the Ohio. 


For improving the nav- 
igation of the Arkan- 
sas river. 


For improving the nav- 
igation of the Hud- 
son river, above and 
below Albany, in the 
State of New York. 

For improving the nav- 


river, Georgia. 


Date of 
Appropria- 
tion. 


May 24, 18 24} 
Mar. 3, 182 
May 23, 1828} 
Mar. 3, 1829) 
Apr.23, 1830! 
Mar. 2, 1831; 
| Mar. 3, 1537) 
July 7, 1808 | 


July 3, rene | 
Mar. 2, 1833) 
Jun. 28, 1834} 
Mar. 3, 1235 
| July 2, 1836 
Mar. 3, 1837 | 
July 7, 1338 | 





May &3, 1828 
j July 3, 1832) 
dun, 28, Pei} 
Mar. 3, 1835} 
July 2, 19836) 
Mar. 3, 1837 
Apr.20, T8358 
Mar. 3, 1841. 


| July 2, 1836 
Mar. 3, 1837 
j July 7, 1638 


} 


ane esa aaa 


| Aug.23, 1842 
Mar. 1, 1843 
| Jun. 11, 1844 





Amonnt | 
appropri- | Total | 
ated. | | 
$75,000 00 | | 
20.000 00 | \ 
59.000 00 
50,000 00 
50,000 00 | 
206,000 00 | 
60.000 00 
70,000 00 
— $585,000 00 
50,000 00 | 
59,000 00 | 
50.090 00 | 
50.090 00 
60,000 00 | 
23,000 00 | \ 
20,000 G0 | 
25.000 00 | 
29,000 00 
50.000 09 | 
50,009 06 
70.890 00 
65,099 09 | 
70.099 00 | 
75.000 00 
———— | 425,800 00 
40,000 00 
40.000 09 
20.000 00 | 
————— | 100,000 00 | 





303,000 00 | 


109,000 00 
150,000 00, 
180.000 00 


| ——-—— | 439,000 00 


| Mar. 3, 1835 
July 2, 1836 
| Mar. 3, 1837 
| July 7, 188 
Jun. 11, 1844 


July 3, 1832 
| Mar. 3, 1835 
Mar. 3, 1837 
July 7, 1838 


July 2, 1836 
Mar. 3, 1837 





Jun. 30, 1854} 


| 100,000 90 
July 7, 1838) 


May 18, 1826} 50,000 00 
igation of Savannah | July 3,1832| 25.000 00 
Jun. 28, 1834] 30,000 00 | 
Mar. 3, 1835) 20,000 06 | 
| fuly ey 


50.000 00 | 
20.000 OF | 
60,000 00 
40.000 00 | 
100,000 00 | 
15.000 00 | 
40.000 00 
95,000 00 | 
40,000 00 | 


280,000 00 





70,000 00 
100,000 00 


100,000 00 





15,000 00 | 








I also add a few Atlantic works approved by | 


General Jackson and Mr. Van Buren. 


Heads of Appropria- 
tions, 


For ereeting a break- | July 4, 1535 |310,000 00 
Stanford | Mar. 3, 1837 | 25,000 G0 | 


water on 
ledge, Portland har- 
bor, Maine. 

For improving the har- 
bor of Baltimore, Ma- 
ryland 


For improving the har- 
bor of Neweastle, 
Delaware. 


For improving the har- 
bor of Port Penn, 
Delaware. 


The number of f 


i 
Date of | 


Appropria- 
tion. 


| | 
| 1 
=e 


| July 7, 1838 | 


| | 
| July 4, 1836 | 
| Mar. 3, 1837 | 
| July 7, 1838 | 
} i 


| Estimated 
| cost prior to 
| July, 1836.* | 
| July 2, 1836 
Mar. 3, 1837 | 
| July 7, 1858 


Estimated 
cost.* 





lat-boats 


Amount 
appropri- | Total. 
} 


ated. 





26,366 00 | 


15.000 00 | 
20,000 00 | 


55,000 00 
| 


73,232 10 | 
25,000 00 | 


rivers the past season, has never been exceeded. | 
Che number of steamboats snagged has been thirty- 
five. I see in the western newspapers that the 


The rivers embraced in this bill contain 5,000 
miles of navigable waters, with a trade in lead, | 


* The appropriations prior to 1836, for the works at New- | 
castle, Port Penn, and several other places, havi 
blended, without specifying the amount applicable to each. | 
The estimated cost up to that time is given as the amount 


appropriated, 


ng been 


| 
—— | 120,000 00 || 


70,000 00 | 


—— | 140,000 00 | 


| son’s Annual Message in 1834: 
| 


————_ 961,356 00 || 
2,000 00 | || 


10,000 00 | 
11,573 00 | 
eS 119,905 10 || 
51,860 75 | 
————| 51,860 75 || 
lost on the western | 
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lumber, produce, and merchandise, increasing too 
fast to allow any accurate estimate to be made. The 
country upon the extreme Upper Mississippi alone, 
last year, sent down the river 42,000,000 pounds of 
lead, and 30,000,000 feet of lumber. And there 
are now 8,000,000 Ibs. of lead on the wharves at 
the single town of Galena, to leave the moment 
the river is open. Appropriations for them all, 
as the foregoing statement shows, were signed 
by Presidents Jackson and Van Buren, and by 
President Tyler, for all but the Hudson. Tyo 
my immediate constituents all these rivers are 
of great importance in giving them a choice of 
markets, They use the Hudson to go to New 
York, the Ohio to go to Philadelphia, and the 
Mississippi to go to New Orleans. I notice 


| that the valae of property that passed the Erie 


canal through the Hudson river the past season, 


/ was $100,000,000. This includes only what passes 


over the canal, leaving out what is shipped from 
the river banks in other places. The number of 
passengers, at the same time, is estimated at 
1,000,000. These lives and this property mus: 


‘| look to the nation, and not to New York State, 


for their guardian; the Hudson being, in every 
sense of the word, a great national thoroughfare. 
Through the tariff and the public land offices, the 
West is drained of its money by the General Gov- 
ernment. Save the littl that is doled out to us 
for our harbors and rivers, after hard struggles on 
this floor, every dollar collected at the West is 
taken East or South for disbursement. 

The power to commence, or carry on such works 
after they are commenced, is questioned; and yet 
it has been exercised ever since the adoption of 
the American Constitution. Now, whether this 
power is derived from the clause giving authority 
to provide for *‘ the common defence and general 
welfare,’’ or to *‘ regulate commerce,’’ or whether 
it necessarily follows our right to build vessels of 
war and to transport troops or munitions of war 
from one section to another, I shall not stop 

to determine. It is enough for me to know that, 
| with the limitation that the works should be gen- 


|, eral and not local, national and not State, all of 


' our Presidents—some of them the framers, and 
others cotemporaries of the formation, of our Con- 


|| stitution—have signed bills for them. Like every 


|other good thing, this power may be abused. 


So 


|The abuse of it was attempted under General 
Jackson’s Administration. But he stopped it by 
| his veto. Yet, in consequence of this attempted 
abuse, he by no means abandoned it, but contin- 
ued to sign bills for works similar to those in this 
bill. Indeed, five-sixths of the works in the West 
_ were begun under his Administration. 

I will here give an extract from General Jack- 


«There is another class of appropriations for what may 
be called, without impropriety, internal improvements, 
which have always been regarded as standing upon differ- 
ent grounds from those to which [I have referred. I allude 
to such as have for their object the improvement of our 
harbors, the removal of partial and temporary obstructions 
in our navigable rivers, and the security and facility of our 
foreign commerce. * * * * * . 
As a natural consequence of the increase and extension of 
our foreign commerce, ports of entry and debivery have 
been multiplied and established, not only upon our sea- 
board but in the interior of the country, upon our lakes and 
navigable rivers. The convenience and safety of this com- 
meree have led to the gradual extension of these expendi- 
tures ; to the erection of light-houses, the placing, planung, 
and sinking of buoys, beacons, and piers, and to the removal 
of partial and temporary obstructions in our navigable 
rivers, and in the harbors upon our great lakes, as well as 
on the seaboard. Although I have expressed to Congress 
my apprehensions that these expenditures have sometmes 
been extravagant, and disproportionate to the advantages 
to be derived trom’them, I have not felt it my duty to refuse 
my assent to bills containing them, and have contented 
myself to follow, in this respect, in the footsteps of all iny 


| predecessors.”” , 


Some members seem to fear that we shall event- 
ually plunge our Government into bankruptcy by 


‘an improvident and reckless system of internal 


very snags upon which the steamboats Pike and | '™ rovements. 


Florence were destroyed have been lately removed. 


How much of property and life might’ have been 
|, saved had they been removed earlier ! 


When I think that one extreme 
follows another, I confess that J sometimes fear, 


that, if we abandon these works of every kind, and 


pursue the rigid course some of our southern friends 


ase we the question will be thrown into our 


residential canvasses, States will be bid for by 
promises to make State works, and an internal im- 
provement system of the most alarming kind be 
resorted to. ‘The United States has an arsenal on 
the Hudson, a naval depét at Memphis, —_ 
on the Ohio, Red, Arkansas, Missouri, and Upper 
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Mississippi rivers. On the lakes and the ocean, it | 
has forts, custom-houses, ships-of-war, and rev- | 
enue cutters. With these the States have nothing || 
todo. They are the property of the confederacy, | 
and consequently the confederacy should make all || 
improvements necessary to their protection. The 
States, in their sovereign capacity, will make no 
such improvements. Indeed, in nearly all the cases 
provided for in this bill, the States have not the - 
power to make the improvements, Let it be un- 
derstond that any one party in this country denies | 
to the General Government the power to improve 
the Mississippi river or to build a lake harbor, and 
the people will assuredly rush to the other party, 
even though it go further than first preference would 
conduct them. In my opinion, the surest prevent- 
ive of national bankruptey, of a wild and unlim- 
ited system of internal improvements by the Gen- 
eral Government, is to be found in a compliance 
with the rule of General Jackson and his Demo- 
cratic predecessors; which allowed the General 
Government to make improvements where the | 
benefits would be ‘* general, and not local—nation- 
al, and not State.’? Notwithstanding the old adage 
that ‘‘names are not things,” and that ‘a rose by 
any other name will smell as sweet,’ I find that 
the names given to bills, and to the committees re- 
porting them, make a great deal of difference in 
their constitutionality. In the ‘ Fortification bill,’’ 
trom the Committee of Ways and Means, | see 
$35,000 appropriated for a dyke to Drunken-Dick 
Shoal. In the ** Naval bill,’’ from the same com- 
mittee, I see appropriations for wharves, reservoirs 
and pipes, for fence round garden at Gosport, for 
laboratory buildings at Washington, &c. Suppo- 
sing the harbor and river bill had come from the 
Committee of Ways and Means, and been called a 
naval bill or a fortification bill, who would say that 
a shoal at Buffalo, Erie, Cleveland, Chicago, or St. 
Louis harbor, could not as well be removed as 
the Drunken-Dick Shoal at Charleston, South 
Carolina ? | 
Again, who will say that a pier cannot be ex- | 
tended as well at either of those places as at any 
of the points in the naval bill? At the last session, 
knew an instance where one member voted 
against a harbor jn a bill from the Committee on 
Commerce, and then voted for it in the Naval bill. 
‘The appropriation was the same, and for the same 
specific purpose, in both instances. From what I 
have seen, there are many followers of this gentle- 
man’s interpretation of the Constitution in this 
House; and if they hold the balance of power, I 
shall be for rechristening the commerce committee 
and the harbor bill, so as to get the support of those 
gentlemen who entertain constitutional scruples 
against all bills emanating from a commerce com- 
mittee and which scruples carry them so far as to 
make all appropriations unconstitutional that are 
not called, in so many words, for army and naval 
purposes. 
A recent number of the London Spectator says: | 
«The whole of these lakes are important ; but Lake Erie 
is, perhaps, the vulnerable point of the West. Blockading 
the mouths of the Mississippi, the Hudson, the Delaware, || 
the Chesapeake, would check the foreign correspondence of 
the States, but would interfere little with their internal trade, | 
as the cotton, &c. of the South could bear land carriage. | 
But the mastery of Lake Erie would stop the communica- 
tion between the West and the great commercial entrepéts 
and manufactories of the eastern States, preventing the | 
West from getting rid of its raw produce, or receiving pay- 
ment in rewirn, except by an expensive land carriage route. 
It is not as merely intercepting the internal trade of the | 
country, that the lakes are important. Whoever is master of 
these waters, is master of the war. No matter what the su- | 
periority of the land force may be, it cannot act on the offen- | 
sive with freedom or safety, if the enemy is superior on the | 
lakes; because its communications and supplies must be 
liable to be intercepted, its line of retreat threatened, and 
in case of reverses, probably cut off. If the British be the | 
superiors on these waters, the whole of the American cities 
may be destroyed or ravaged. Ifthe Americans be the most 
powerful, the settled peninsula of Upper Canada, lying be- 
tween Lakes Huron, Erie, and Ontario, may be swept by the 
irregular troops of the enemy, even if their land army should 
be inferior, unless we garrison the whole country. * * * 
Should a war unhappily now take place, the public mind 
will be undivided, and except in frigate and privateering 


affairs, the real fighting wil! most probably take place along 
the Canada frontier.” s 


Can any one hear this and not be impressed that | 
something ought to be done to defend the Lakes, | 
since ** whoever is master of them is master of the 
war,” if one should take place? And when this 
great question comes up and the bill is already be- | 
fore us, does it become a deliberative assembly like 
this to be splitting hairs about whether a bill for | 


'| Mr. Tyler pocketed. 


this purpose should be an army bill, a navy bill, 
or a harbor and river bill, or whether it should not 
have originated with a more constitutional commit- 
tee than the one upon commerce? I notice that 
some of the strongest opponents of the harbor and 
river bill, last Congress, voted for an appropriation 
to pave Pennsylvania Avenue, in this city, and that 
others of them voted for the Cumberland road 
appropriation. Construing the Constitution with 
their strictness, it would, indeed, puzzle me to find 
the power for either of those works. 

As much has been said about the political char- 
acter of those who advocate appropriations for 
works of this kind, I will give the yeas and nays 
in the Senate on the western harbor bill, signed by 
President Tyler at the first session of the twenty- 
eighth Congress: 

Yras—Messrs. Allen, Atchison, Barrow, Bates, 
Bayard, Benton, Breese, Buchanan, Choate, Clay 


, ton, Crittenden, Dayton, Evans, Francis, Fulton, 


Hannegan, Henderson, Huntington, Jarnagin, 
Johnson, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Porter, Se- 
vier, Sturgeon, Tallmadge, Tappan, Upham, 
White, Woodbridge, and Wright—32. 

iNays—Messrs. Archer, Atherton, Colquitt, Hay- 
wood, Huger, and McDuftie—6. 

Here are the yeas and nays on the eastern bill, 
which he vetoed: 

Yras—Messrs. Allen, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, 
Berrien, Breese, Buchanan, Choate, Clayton, Day- 
ton, Evans, Fairfield, Francis, Fulton, Hannezan, 
Huntington, Jarnagin, Johnson, McDuffie, Mer- 
rick, Miller, Niles, Porter, Sevier, Simmons, Stur- 
geon, Tallmadge, Tappan, Upham, White, Wood- 
bridge, and Wright—32. 

Nays—Messrs. Archer, Atchison, Atherton, 
Benton, Haywood, Huger, Lewis, and Semple—&. 

At the last session another bill was passed, which 
Here are the yeas and nays 
on that: 

Yeas—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Bar- 
row, Bayard, Benton, Buchanan, Choate, Critten- 
den, Dayton, Dickinson, Dix, Foster, Francis, 
Hannegan, Haywood, Johnson, Miller, Morehead, 

helps, Porter, Semple, Simmons, Sturgeon, Up- 
ham, White, and Woodbridge—7. 

Nays—Messrs. Atherton, Bagby, Berrien,Evans, 
Fairfield, Huger, Jarnagin, Lewis, McDuffie, Niles, 
and Woodbury—11. 


Thus we find but a very small portion of the 


| Senate ever voting against works of this class, and 


that portion of both parties. So far as the Senate 
is concerned, we have a right to infer, from the 
recorded votes of its members, that the opposition 
in that body is of a local rather than a political 


character. “The party predilections of the distin- 


guished Senator from South Carolina, who re- 
cently presided at the Memphis convention, are 
well known; and yet no bull of excommunication 
has been issued against him, in consequence of the 
sentiments he there promulgated. It is vain for 


gentlemen to attempt to raise a party or a consti- | 


tutional question upon works of this class. 


The 


| only question that can properly be raised is as to 


the necessity and expediency; and an issue joined 
on these points no one acquainted with the works 
will shrink from. It has been said that Mr. Polk 
is opposed to these works. Now, no one has any 
authority for making any such assertion. He 1s 
known to be committed to the policy of General 
Jackson. Hence the name of ** Young Hickory.” 
Weall have reason to believe that he will approve 
of such works as far as General Jackson did, and 
no further; and it should be remembered that 
many of the strongest opponents of the 
harbor and river bill were far from being friendly 
to General Jackson’s Administration. Under the 
Jackson doctrine, that works should be general 
and not local, national and not State, confined to 
rivers below custom-houses, naval depdts, and 
military arsenals and forts, President Polk can 
have no hesitation in signing every item in this 
bill. 

But it has been said that he made no allusion 
to them in his Annual Message. I contend dif- 
ferently, and will read the following: 

‘¢ T refer you to the accompanying report of the Secretary 
of War, for information respecting the present situation of 
the army, and its operation during the past year; the state 
of our defences; THE CONDITION OF THE PUBLIC 


WORKS ; and our relations with the various Indian tribes 
within our limits, or upon our borders. I invite your at- 
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tention to the suggestions contained in that report, in rela- 
tion to these PROMINENT OBJECTS OF NATIONAL 
INTEREST.” 

Now the question arises, What are these ‘‘pub- 
lic works ?”—what are “these prominent objects 
of national interest ?”? The quotation made in the 
former part of my remarks shows, that they em- 
brace the very works under consideration as much 
as any works in the United States. Who can read 
this extract from the President’s Message, and then 
read the Secretary of War’s report, without com- 
ing to the conelusion that the Pr sident will sien 
bills for all the works therein recommended ? T will 
go further and contend that, if the President did 
not approve of the Secretary’s report, it was his 
duty to have ordered it withheld, or else to have 
removed the officer making it. Again; in the letter 
of the Secretary of the Treasury submitting the es- 
timates for the next fiscal year, I find the estimates 
for these very works. So, if the President is op 
posed to these works, he has permitted two of hi: 
Secretaries to mislead us. But it is not for me and 
the friends of this bill to entertain any fears upon 
this point now. We have first to do our duty. 
Let us pass a billas near tn accordance with the 
Secretary of War’s report as we ean. We will 
then have discharged our obligations to the coun- 
try according to the best light thrown upon the ex- 
tent to which the peculiar views of the Executive 
would allow him to go in the improvement of har- 
bors and rivers. I wish to avoid a veto if possi- 
ble. Because the President will not sign all my 
favorite works, I will not sacrifice those which he 
will sign. If there should, at the latest hour, be 
found a single work in the bill which*would cause 
the veto of all the others, however much I might 
approve of it, | would vote to disconnect it and put 
it in a bill by itself But if, after every effort to 
mature and ] verfect it, the bill should be vetoed, we 
shall have the satisfaction of having done our duty» 
and then, rather than now, will be the time to be 
disturbed by consequences. 


NEW JERSEY CONTESTED ELECTION. 
SPEECH OF MR. T. JENKINS, 
OF NEW YORK, 

In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 4, 1846. 

On the Contested-Election Case from New Jersey. 

Mr. JENKINS said : 

Mr. Seraker: On the Sth and 6th days of No- 
vember, 1844, an election was held in the State of 

' New Jersey for the choice of electors of President 
and Vice President of the United States, and for 
members of Congress in the several districts of that 
State. The third congressional district of New 
Jersey is-composed of the counties of Hunterdon, 
Sumerset, Mercer, and Middlesex. Isaac G. Far- 
lee and Johu Runk were the opposing candidates 
for Congress—Farlee for the Democratic and Runk 
for the Whig party. According to the returns, 
Runk had a majority over Farlee of sixteen votes. 

Thirty students, four of whom were then at col- 
lege, and the residue at the Theological Seminary 
at Princeton, appeared at the polls in that district 
and deposited their ballots for electors and a mem- 
ber of Congress. One of these collegians testified 
that he voted for the contestant, and it is alleged 
that the remaining twenty-nine voted for the sitting 
member. 

The majority of the committee have put the ques- 
tion, For whom did these students vote? but have 
left us without an answer. Let us first examine 
this point; for if it be not sufficiently proved that 
at least eighteen of the twenty-nine students voted 

, for the sitting member, any further investigation 
of the case will be of no importance. 

Nineteen of these students were examined, under 
oath, as witnesses in September last, upon this 
subject. The remaining eleven had nearly all 
graduated, and all had then left that section of the 
country, and could not be produced for examina- 
tion. "The four who were first called testified that 
they voted for the sitting member, and the one 
who voted for the contestant admitted the fact of 
his voting for Farlee. The remaining fourteen, 
who were examined as witnesses, utterly refused 
to disclose for whom they deposited their ballots. 

| For the purpose of proving for whom seventeen of 
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the students voted, composed of a part of those 

who had refused to testify on the subject, and a 
mart of the absentees, evidence was taken disclos- 

ing their declarations made before, and about the | 
time of the election, wherein they admitted that | 
they belonged to the Whig party; and some of 

them, after the election, alleged that they voted for 

the sitting member. ‘This class embraces the three 

collegians alleged to have voted for the sitting | 
raember, and fourteen of the students of the theo- 

logical school. ‘The remaining eight belonged also | 
to the theological institution. The proof, from rep- 

utation, received, that these eicht students also be- 

longed to the Whig party at the time of the elec- 

tion—that the Democratic students in the theologi- 

eal school, prior to the election, were advised not 

to offer thew votes—that it was generally spoken 

of in the theological school that none of the Dem- 

ocratic students intended to vote, and afterwards 

that none but Whig students in that institution 

diad voud—made up a strong current of evidence 
tending to establish, and, in my judgment, fully 

establishing the fact, that the twenty-nine students 

cast their votes against the contestant, and in favor 
of the sitting member. 

Lam of the opimon that this species of evidence 
is admissible. Where, as in New Jersey, the law 
allows of voting by ballot, thus intending to enable 
the clector to withhold the knowledge of his choice 
from all, that law cannot so run counter to its own 
spirit as to compel him, on some other occasion, 
to unfold the secret. [Leuce the necessity of resort- | 
ing toa grade of evidence less direet, but which 
may be, and often is, no less certain than the oath 
of the voter. This position is supported by the 
decision in the election case from New Jersey, in 
this House, which was determined in [840. In 
that case, the majority of the Committee on Elec- | 
tions, consisting of Messrs. Campbell, Rives, Me- 
dill, Crabb, and Brows aid dow> the following | 
rule as their guide: * Although in numerous in- | 
* stances the voter, being examined as a witness, | 
* voluntarily disclosed the character of his vote, yet 
‘in many cases he did not appear, or, appearing, | 
‘ chose to avail himself of his legal right to refuse | 
‘an answer on that point. In such cases, proof of | 
‘general reputation as to the political character of 
‘ the voter, and as to the party to which he belonged 
‘at the time of the election, has been sufficiently 
‘demonstrative of the complexion of his vote.’? | 
In the same case, the minority of the committee, | 
consisting of Messrs. Fillmore, Smith, and Botts, 
adopted a rule of similar import. It is this: * If 
‘an unlawful vote be cast, how are we to ascertain 
‘ who had the benefit of such a vote? It seems to | 
‘the undersigned to be indispensable to resort to | 
‘secondary evidence (when no better can be ob- | 
*tained) to this point: such as the declarations of | 
* the voter, cither at the election or soon after, and | 
‘also proof of his political character, which, when | 
‘well defined, will be a sufficient guide to the | 
*truth.”’ ' 

Resort to this kind of evidence is often had to } 
prove the character ofa witness. Marriage or the 
pedigree and relationship of a family; and if, for 
such purposes, this grade of evidence is compe- | 
tent, surely it must suffice to prove political affin- | 
ity. 

The honorable gentleman from North Carolina, 
[Mr. Dossin,}] without urging this point of the | 
case with much emphasis, inquired whether it 
was not common for electors to vote for their oppo- 
nents in politics? Although an elector, from mo- | 
tives of personal friendship, or some other special 
cause, sometimes may cast his ballot for a candi- | 
date belonging to the opposite party, yet in 1844, 
at an election carried on with more ardor and acri- 
mony than was ever before known in this country; 
when the last die in the political fortune of the dis- | 
tinguished Kentuckian was to be cast, it is not to | 
be presumed, in absence of all proof, that one of 
his followers would break from party drill and 
vote for a candidate to Congress opposed to all of | 
his leading measures. I think it cannot be seri- 
ously denied but that sufficient is shown, by legal | 
evidence, to establish the fact, that the twenty-nine 
students voted for the sitting member. 

I now proceed to the discussion of a question of | 
more interest. Under the constitution and laws of | 
New Jersey, were these students entitled to vote 
in the third congressional district of that State ? 

The new constitution of that State, framed in | 
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| 
June, 1844, went into effect in September, imme-|| |The supreme court of the State of New York has 
diately prior to the election. The second article is | decided, that an inhabitant and a resident mean tie 
as follows: * Every white male citizen of the United || same thing, and that a * resident within the State 
* States, of the age of twenty-one years, who shall || ¢ is not one who had a residence of a temporary ja- 
* have been a resident of this State one year, and of || ¢ ture, but one of a permanent and fixed + hays 
* the county in which he claims his vote five months || Chancellor Walworth held that inhabitancy, regj- 
‘next before the election, shall be entitled to vote || dence, and domicil, ‘* mean a fixed and permanent 
* for all officers that now are, or hereafter may be, || ‘abode or dwelling-place, for the time being, as 
‘elected by the people: Provided, that no person |) ‘ contradistinguished from a mere temporary exist- 


‘in the military, naval, or maritime service of the 
‘United States, shall be considered a resident of || 
‘this State by being stationed in any garrison, 

‘barrack, or military or naval place or station || 


‘within this State; and no pauper, idiot, insane || 
‘person, or person convicted of a crime, which || 
* now excludes him from bemg a witness, unless 1] 


‘pardoned or restored by law to the right of suf- | 
*frace, shall enjoy the right of an elector.’’ 
Althouch the whole question will be found to 
turn upon the interpretation given to a very com- 
mon word, yet the inquiry is one of some import- 
anee to that State, and especially to the third con- 
eressioual district. In that district there are two | 
colleges and one theological seminary, together | 
having some six hundred students, and probably | 
a majority of whom are above the age of twenty- 
one years. If these students have a right to vote, | 
they hold the balance of political power in that | 
| 
} 


| 
| 
| 
| 


district. 

These institutions hold out favorable induce- | 
ments to the parent and the pupil, and youth from 
all parts of the Union resort there for the attain- 
ment of an education. They leave their homes, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


changes with theirs. If no r res 
‘found, the place of his birth is his settlement. 


| * ence.” 


In the construction of the poor laws, the same 
rules have been applied to the interpretation of the 
word settlement. Every man has a lawful resi- 
dence somewhere, and that is equivalent to the 
place of his lawful settlement. If he be an infant, 
his residence follows that of hia parents. If hig 
parents gain a new residence, that of the infant 
If no other residence can be 


Every person has a lawful residence, and it is aj- 
ways found between the present and the cradle. 


| The first, of necessity, is retained until a new one 


is acquired. 
In order to change the place of one’s residence, 
_in the legal acceptation of the term, there must be 
an absolute intention of forever quitting the former 
place of abode and the actual moving to the new 
home, with the undisguised intention of remaining 
there an indefinite time. If the length of time be 
‘limited, one of the essential ingredients to a resi- 
| dence is gone, and nothing above the condition of 
| a sojourner is acquired. 
The three collegians, and those of the theologi- 


as other students generally do, to pass through a | cal students who were called upon to testify, gave 
course of study, trusting to the future to point out || their places of residence. The catalogue ot the 
a place of final settlement. None of them enter | theological seminary, under the head ** residence, 

these institutions with the intent and purpose of |! designates the domicil of all the students in that 
making a permanent residence there. The object || institution. Of the twenty-nine who voted, one 
they go for is limited as to time and specific in its |) resided in the State of Kentucky, one in the island 
character, and from the beginning they expect to || of Ceylon, one in Alabama, two in Mississipi, 
leave, and they do disperse when that object is ac- || one in Ohio, six in Penn lvania, one in Michi- 
complished. Are such students residents at these | gan, one in Maine, one in Maryland, one in Ten- 
places of temporary abode within the meaning of ; Messee, nine in New York, and five only in New 


| 


the constitution of New Jersey? Do they lose | Jersey; and not one of them im the district in 


‘tection. If his intention of moving to such country | 


/*come an inhabitant or resident of the State to || 


| “which he removes, this makes him a resident of |! : 
} i ever of her citizens shall have had the misfortune to 


their residence in the other States or counties from | 
whence they come, and gain a legal residence in | 
the congressional district embracing the schools in | 
question? The word ‘ residence” does not of } 
itself designate whether a permanent or temporary | 
abode is thereby intended. The circumstance that | 
this word is capable of being qualified, by joining 
it to others, so as to designate a longer or shorter | 
period of time; a fixed inhabitancy or a temporary | 
sojournment, demonstrates the necessity of looking | 
beyond the mere letter for a key to its interpre- 
tation. 

If we examine the books for aid upon this ques- 
tion, it will be found that various discussions and 
decisions upon the words domicil, inhabitant, set- 
tlement, and citizen, as well as resident, are ca- | 
pable of affording us some light to guide us in | 
this investigation. Questions much like this have 
arisen in discussions upon the law of nations. 
That law has recognised certain special rights in a 
class of men whose condition falls short of a citi- 


zen, and rises above a sojourner. In order to avail || 


himself of such rights, the claimant must have a 
domicil in the country under which he seeks pro- 


‘* was to make a permanent settlement, or for an 
indefinite time, the right of domicil is acquired even 
by a residence of a few days.” In this language, 
Judge Washington has sufficiently defined the 
leral meaning of the word residence. The same 
proof which was required to prove the right of 
domicil is also necessary in a case of residence. 
The word citizen is often used ina sense synony- 
mous with that of resident. By the Constitution 
of the United States, jurisdiction is conferred on the 
Federal courts in cases where the parties are citi- 
zens of different States. ‘The courts have uniform- 
ly held that citizenship, when spoken of in the Con- 
stitution with reference to the jurisdiction of the 
courts of the United States, means nothing more 
than residence. ‘If a citizen of one State shall | 
‘think proper to change his domicil, and to re- 
‘move himself and family (if he have one) into 
‘another State, with a bona fide intention of aban- 
* doning his former place of residence, and to be- 








‘ the latter State.”’, 


| allow 
| aspirants to office, and I pronounce their useful- 


which they voted; unless it shall be decided by this 
House, that the mere departure from home, and 
| entering an institution for the temporary purpose 
_ of going to school for a certain period of time, shal! 
constitute a lawful residence. 
These young men could feel no strong and abi- 


| ding interest in the civil institutions of New Jersey. 


| Their attachments naturally centred about their 
homes and their kindred. “There would they go 
| in sickness and misfortune; and the day of pastime 
‘and joy would send their bounding footste)s 
‘there. But to name a college home, is a burlesque 


upon the word. It were more appropriate to call 


|| it a prison. 


It must be against the policy of New Jersey to 
permit mere students coming from abroad and 
from other States, with no knowledge of her laws, 
no acquaintance with her candidates for office, and 
no feeling of responsibility for her prosperity, to 
take part in the choice of her rulers. Whoever 
should be entitled to the exercise of this important 

rivilege, should first have become incorporated 
into her society. His interests should interlock 
with the interests of her people; his patriotsin 
and his love of country should have a home there. 
| If her liberty were in danger, he should have 1o 
place for retreat, but, cemented by ties stronger 
than life, should be prepared to sacrifice all for her 
safety. ; 

In this respect, the well-being of the students 
and the institutions of learning coincide with that 
of the State. Parents do not send their sons there 
to be converted into politicians. The exertions 
which they make use of to educate their children 
would be illy requited if, instead of acquiring a 
‘thorough knowledge of their studies, to fit them 
| for honor and usefulness, these young men should 
surrender themselves to the hot spirit of party 
| strife, sure of being politicians, but scholars, never. 
| Let it be known that these institutions, which 
occupy so high a rank in this country, have enter- 
_ed the political arena, that the students there are 
| to be pressed into the service of ambitious 





ness and prosperity at an end. No discreet parent 


| would ever trust his offspring to their charge. 


By the present constitution of New Jersey, who- 
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lose his property, and has become so much worn out || that the statute is in affirmance of that law, and || of an oath, that they did not expect to return. He 
by age, or prostrated by disease, as to compel him || hence that it is not repugnant to the constitution. 
to lean upon public bounty for support, is excluded || Is the doctrine sound, that when the constitution | 
from any parucipation in the choice of his rulers; | uses a word capable of two different definitions, the 
and this, too, though he may have been the great- || Legislature cannot prescribe which interpretation 
est public benefactor in the State. Yes, though he || shall be adopted? If the act be in existence when 
may have projected railroads, built up towns, im- | the constitution is framed, the proper conclusion is, 
proved the mechanic arts and the agriculture of | that the convention forming the constitution used 
the State, and poured the treasures of commerce | the word with reference to the statute, and in ac- 
into her bosom; yet this constitution allows pov-| cordance with the definition therein prescribed. 
erty to sink him to the grade of a criminal, and | Whether, therefore, the statute be passed before or 
for this cause denies him the right of suffrage. If || after the formation of the constitution, it is equally 
ihe people of that State have been thus strict in || operative. Hence the Legislature of New York, | felt themselves justified, because they had only 
guarding the right of suffrage, can it be maintained | under a provision in the constitution of that State, | sworn up to the point designated in the speech of 
that they intended to extend that important priv- || quite similar in this respect to the constitution of | Chief Justice Hornblower. Verily the great Whig 
ilege to a mere sojourner? No. The policy of || New Jersey, has enacted that no person shall gain 
the State and the well-settled judicial interpretation || or lose a residence by leaving home to attend any || nine students personate the smaller notes, which 
given to the word resident, unite in forbidding such || seminary of learning. came from the echo. 
a temporary resident the right of suffrage. '| But the argument of the honorable gentleman || Although this testimony was wholly incompe- 
Whoever may not be convinced by this view of || from North Carolina is based mainly upon the pro- || tent, yet, if competent, it is unworthy of credit. 
the case, should not close his investigations here. || ceedings in the convention which formed the con- || Is it probable that these twenty-nine students ex- 
The first constitution of New Jersey, adopted in | stitution. What were they? ‘*Mr. Zabriskie | patriated themselves when they left the parental 
1776, allowed all inhabitants of the colony of full |‘ (a Democratic member) moved to amend, so as to | mansion for school? If so, it was the most re- 
age, who were worth fifty pounds, and had resi- || ‘ exclude students, who had taken up a transient | markable occurrence which ever happened, before 
ded in the county in which they claimed to vote | ‘ residence, from voting.’? Mr. Hornblower (alead- || or since that time. No; this cannot be true. 
for twelve months immediately preceding the elec- || ing Whig member) opposed this motion, in a || They left with the manifest expectation of return- 
tion, to vote for all officers elective by the peo- | speech of some length, and said ‘‘ He had nodoubt || ing home when their studies were finished. ‘These 
ple. This constitution continued in force until | ‘ that there were then many men who came there || students, who had been so wrought up by politi 
Sepember, 1844, when the present constitution ||‘ for (in one sense) a temporary, and not a perma- | cal excitement as to be induced to decline stating 
went into operation. Before the adoption of the | ‘nent residence, that is to say, until Providence || for whom they voted, for the purpose of aiding 
new constitution, several statutes had been passed || ‘ should call them elsewhere, or as long as they should || the sitting member, ought not to have trusted 
by the State Legislature, rendering the property | ‘ support themselves.’’ ‘There are (he said) many || themselves to testify in regard to their intentions 
qualifications prescribed in the old constitution || ‘ students who expect never to return to their native || when they left home. 
merely nominal. What right the Legislature had | ‘ State, nor to remain here but for a course of But it is said that these were students in theol- 
to abrogate the explicit language of the constitu- || ‘ study,’’ and insisted that such students ought to | ogy. Notso. Their testimony shows them pro- 
tion in this respect, it is not my purpose to inquire. || have the right to vote. Mr. Vroom (of the Dem- || ficients in casuistry. The simple but sublime 
But for some years the patriotic women of New | ocratic party) said, ‘he thought it better to leave || truths of that religion which they profess could 
Jersey, taking advantage of the liberal phrase “all |, it to lezislation.”” Mr. Zabriskie thereupon with- || never have driven them back to the schoolmen for 
inhabitants,’’ made use of by the framers of that | drew the amendment. This is the substance of mode’, or taught them, with an adroit play upon 
instrument, claimed and exercised the’ right of | the proceedings before the convention, so far as || words, to conceal the purpose of the heart. A 
voting for all officers, from Governor downwards. | they have any bearing on the question under dis- | fearless, frank, and manly disclosure of the whole 
The State Legislature, however, in 1820, perhaps | cussion. When Mr. Vroom, a distinguished law- || truth alone can come from the real student in the- 
deserving of more applause for prudence than | yer, expressed an opinion that it should be left to || ology. 
praise for gallantry, passed a solemn act, forbid- | legislation, not a member of that convention even The rejection of the sitting member will send 
ding the women from voting. By this act the | intimated that such legislative action would be re- || back an appropriate admonition to the State from 
Legislature of that State took it upon themselves | pugnant to the constitution. The proposition was || whence this case proceeded. The theological 
to give a legislative definition of the word ‘ in- || obviously withdrawn, upon the ground that the || institution itself has already felt the blight of 
habitants,”’ thereby holding that the phrase “all || subject was within legislative control. The pro- || party politics. The catalogue, made since these 
inhabitants’’ meant all male inhabitants. | ceedings of the convention, therefore, make against young men voted, omits to state the ‘‘residence’’ 
Prior to the formation of the present constitution, || the position taken by the honorable gentleman || of the students as the former one had done, but 
and in the month of March, 1844, the Legislature || from North Carolina, rather than in favor of it, | holds out the words ‘where from” as a substi- 
of that State passed an act declaring that when || The constitution was framed with the decisions || tute. For what purpose has this change been 
any person should thereafter leave his home, or || of the courts, and the statute before the conven- || made? Was the institution fearful that any one 
place where he resided, to attend any college | tion, both prohibiting such sojourners as these || would be misled by giving the true residence of 
or theological seminary, such absence should not | students were, from being deemed residents, and || the student—the place where his parents live— 
constitute a change of the place of residence of | the convention adopted that word in accordance || his nursery—his home? Or has the 
such person, so as to entitle him to vote at any ||-with both the statutory and common law definition 
election in which such college or theological sem- | of it. 
wy 4 was situate. This act was in affirmance|, The honorable gentleman from North Carolina, || upwards, now disclosing itself in preparatory ac- 
of the common law, and substantially gave the || perhaps, feeling some doubt that his positions of || tion? These are questions which time must an- 
same definition to the words “inhabitant”? and | law might not be sound, makes up an issue of fact, || swer. 
**resident”’ which the courts of law had long since || which we will proceed to try. It is this: that it In my judgment, a due regard for the well-being 
established. Indeed, the supreme court of New | appears by the evidence that these twenty-nine || of the State, the prosperity of these institutions of 
Jersey had before then, in a well-considered opin- || students did not expect ever to return to their || learning, and a faithful examination of the law and 
ion, delivered by Judge Dayton, (the chief justice || homes. If this were so, that circumstance forms || the facts belonging to this case, irresistibly lead to 
and associates concurring,) decided, in accordance || no answer to the objection against their voting; || the conclusion that the contestant is entitled to the 
with the adjudications of the courts in other States | for to constitute them residents, it must also ap- || disputed seat. 
and of the United States, ‘that a domicil may be || pear that they intended to make these places, at 


‘defined to be a residence in a particular place, ac- || which they were at school, their permanent abode. HARBORS AND RIVERS. 
‘companied with positive and presumptive proof | The rule by which a man’s intentions is to be | 


‘of continuing it an unlimited time.” This, too, | adjudged is, his acts. Acts constitute the only law- "NE 
was a case of election, arising under the constitu- | ful evidence of his intentions. In an able ouiden SPEECH OF MR. W. W. PAYNE, 
tion of New Jersey; and the learned Judge remark- | on this subject, Judge Washington says: ‘* A ma- OF ALABAMA, 
ed, in giving the opinion, ‘ that students of our || ‘ terial ingredient in changing the place of resi- In tHe House or Representatives, 
‘ colleges and hundreds of others, scattered on land || ‘ dence is the intent; but the intention is to be col- 5 
; = ; re : February 25, 1846. 

and sea, engaged for the time being in the prose- | ‘lected from the acts, and not from the declarations . ; dod aH 
‘cution of some transient object, are considered in ‘of the party.”” Soa party to an alleged fraud, On the Bill making appropriations for certain Har- 
‘ law as residing at their original homes.”’ At the | called upon to prove his good faith ina sale of prop- bors and Rivers. 
time of the congressional election in question, this || erty, is never permitted to speak of his intentions. Mr. PAYNE said: When he obtained the floor 
statute of New Jersey had not been repealed. If | He must disclose the facts, and the jury will judge || on yesterday, his object had been merely to sub- 
then it were in force, it requires no argument to || of his intent. mit a few remarks upon the bill then before the 
show, that the twenty-nine students were manitest-|, In this case, not one of the students disclosed a || committee. The committee rose, and the House 
ly excluded thereby from voting. What answer, | fact tending to show that they did not intend to re- |! adjourned, very much against his wishes; because 
Mr. Speaker, do you think is given to this position? | turn to their homes. They swore to conclusions || the brief remarks designed then and now to be 
Verily, the honorable gentleman from North Caro- | of their own minds, but gave no facts in support |} made assume the appearance of more formality. 
lina claims that the adoption of the constitution of | of such conclusions. The eighteen students who His colleague [Mr. McConnett] on yesterday 
New Jersey, subsequent to the passage of the act | were examined upon oath did show quite conclu- || had characterized this bill most odiously, and eon- 
of the Legislature, operated as a repeal of the act. || sively that they had read the speech made by Chief || demned it most strongly. He must be permitted 
As well might he claim that the new constitution | Justice Hornblower, for he had predicted in the to remark that, in his opinion, the character given, 
repealed all of the prior legislative enactments of | State convention, that many students did not expect } and the condemnation pronounced by him, were 
that State; for the constitution of the State adopts || to return to their native State, and the whole eigh- | both just and proper. ; os aoe 

e common law, and I think it is manifestly shown || teen testifiedin substance, under thesolemn sanction || ‘Take this bill up, turn it as you may, view it in 


said that many students expected to stay till the 
providence of God called them elsewhere; and they 
swore that they expected to stay, until the providence 
of God directed otherwise. Some testified that they 
intended to remain there * permanently as long as 
they staid;’’ and none would admit they designed to 
return home. All this was in direct contradiction 
to the printed catalogue designating their places of 
| residence—a catalogue which must have been made 
out from intelligence derived from them, and was 
under their daily observation. But they may have 


horn of New Jersey was blown, and these twenty - 





insidious 
|| thought of holding the balance of political power 
||} in that district made its way from the student 
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any aspect, and in some particulars it is the most 
extraordinary bill ever presented to the considera- 
tion of Congress. ‘Take it up one side and down 
the other, and it has no parallel in profligacy of 
expenditure of the people’s money, or in its ab- 
solute injustice in reference to its sectional par- 
tiality. 

Sir, (said Mr. P.,) in the better days of the Re- 
uublic, it was held by the most distinguished mem- 
eis of the Republican party, that Congress had 


no constitutional power to carry on this system of | 


internal improvement within the States. If his 
memory did not fail him, Mr. Madison had given 
evidence of his conviction that no such power was 
possessed by this Government. Mr. Monroe, at 
a subsequent period, unequivocally denied the ex- 
istence of any such power; and it was upon this 
vast question of political power, claimed at the 
time by this Government and denied by the States, 
which produced the breach in the Democratic 
party at that time, and finally resulted in the ali- 
enation of Mr. Clay from his Republican friends. 
No man at that day commanded a greater degree 
of public confidence, or enjoyed a brighter future 
prospective, than Mr. Clay. What has been his 
fate? He proposed not to read his history or 
write his epitaph; but he warned the political as- 
pirants of the present day to learn wisdom by ex- 
perience, and profit by his example. 

Mr. P. said, it was not his intention to make an 
elaborate argument upon the constitutional power 
of the Government to make improvements within 
the States. Ele knew too well the smile of de- 
rision with which the House received every argu- 
ment against its own power; he had marked, and 
deeply regretted that feeling; it proclaimed the de- 
cay of political integrity in the representative body; 
and should it finally seize upon the public mind, 
must result in the loss of all worth preserving, if 
not in the destruction of the Government itself. 

He would, however, even at the expense of ex- 
citing the smile of the committee, respectfully ask 
the honorable gentleman, [Mr. Tispatts,] who 
reported this bill, where he derives the constitu- 
tional power authorizing the improvements con- 
templated by it? In what clause of the Constitu- 
tion is the power to be found ? 

No reply being given, Mr. P. continued. He 
knew the advocates of this bill claimed the power 
to pass it under the clause authorizing Congress to 
‘‘reculate commerce with foreign nations.’? He 
denied that the power to ‘* regulate commerce”’ 
conferred any authority upon the General Govern- 
ment to make linprovement within the States. He 
maintained that this was a Government of limited 
and delegated powers, and that all the powers be 
longing to it were expressed in the Constitution, 
except those which are necessary to carry into 
execution the delegated powers. The power to 


Improve rivers, dig canals, or pave roads, is to be 


found in the list of enumerated powers; nor is it, 
in his opinion, *“ necessary or proper” to the exe- 
cution of any one of the delegated powers. 

What is meant by the words * to regulate com- 
merce with foreten nations?” Can they by any 
legitimate rule of construction be made to mean to 
open a river. dig a canal, or pave a road? No one 
will contend for any such meaning. If not, then, 
he asked, is the opening of a river, the digging of 
a canal, or the paving of a road, in our own coun- 
iry, incident to the ** rerulation of commerce with 
foreien States??? He thought not. To regulate 
commerce with fereign nations was an external 
question, to Improve a river, make a road, or dig 
a canal, is an internal question. He could not per- 
ceive how the one was incident to the other; nor 
could he perceive how a power conferred upon 
Congress for the accomplishment of an external 
object could be directed to the accomplishment of 
a internal object. 

The words to “regulate commerce with foreign 


nations,” as used in the Constitution, mean nothing | 
more than to authorize Congress to prescribe the | 
rules by which the interchange of commodities be- | 


tween this and foreign nations should be regulated. 
The power to prescribe these rules necessarily 
belongs to the Federal Government. Why this 
necessity? If the power to regulate commerce had 
not heen conferred upon Congress, each State 
would have reserved the power to make its own 
commercial regulations. ‘The commercial policy 
of each might have been different. 
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would then have opened her ports to all the world ; 
Massachusetts closed hers against it; while other 
States might have adopted a wise and liberal sys- 
tem of revenue duties. To obviate these difficul- 
ties, Peas the defeat of the revenue laws, and to 
establish a uniform commercial system for all the 
States, constituted the sole reason for conferring 
upon Congress the power to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations. Similar reasons require that 
Congress should regulate commerce between the 
States. Massachusetts might—probably would— 
tax to exclusion the products of Connecticut, and 
vice versa, ‘l'o prevent the jealousy, heartburning, 
and discontent, conflicting interests would engen- 
der between the States, and to prevent one State 
from taxing the products of another, is the only 


reason why the power to regulate commerce be- 


tween the States was conferred upon Congress. 


Sir, (said Mr. P.,) if [am correct in the views | 


already taken, it will searcely be contended that 
the power to remove obstructions in a river, dig a 
canal, or pave a road, is necessary to carry into 
execution the delegated power to regulate com- 
merce with foreizn nations or between the States. 
If not, he hoped the committee, by a decisive vote, 
would condemn this bill. Have gentlemen re- 
flected upon the tremendous power which the doc- 


trine they now advocated bestowed upon this | 


Government over all the employments of industry, 
agricultural, mechanical, and commercial? If 
Congress has the power to make a road or a canal, 
has she not power to place wagons and boats on 
her roads and canals, for commercial purposes ? 
And after her roads and canals, her wagons and 
boats, were built, would not the same power 
claimed over commerce authorize this Government 
to monopolize all the branches of industry, and 
furnish the merchandise or material upon which 
commerce is founded ? 

If the obligation rests upon Congress to furnish 


highways for the transportation of the products of | 


the country as a means of regulating commerce, it 
seemed to him the still higher obligation of fur- 
nishing the products upon which commerce is 
founded is still more imperative. He would like 
to hear a distinction taken upon that point; he 
should like to be convinced himself that the power 
to establish highways for the transportation of the 
products of the country, as a means of regulating 
commerce, did not embrace the more sensible power 
of furnishing the products upon which commerce 
is founded. He believed no such distinction could 
be taken. If not, and the power to do the one ne- 
cessarily involved the other, what rational man 
would even claim for this Government the power 
to do either? He denied the right of Congress to 
exercise this power, upon other grounds. It was 
admitted, he believed, upon all sides, that the 
States were sorereign within their respective limits; 
whereas this Government can exercise exclusive 


jurisdiction over the District of Columbia, her forts, 


arsenals, and dock-yards, only; and that by ex- 
press constitutional permission. If this be true, 


can this Government, against the consent of a, 


State, establish works of improvement within her 
limits, appropriate her lands and her water to 


roads and canals; establish toll-zates thereon; tax || 


her citizens, and perform all other acts of jurisdic- 
tion and sovereignty over the same ? 
she could not. 


eignty was a mockery. He might be told, if the 


State assent to these improvements, this Govern- | 
The as- | 


ment could make them. He denied it. 
sent of a State could confer no power upon this 
Government. 


other source. 


not change the question. He might be asked, if 
Congress had no power to build harbors, light- 
houses, break-waters, &c.? He believed Congress 
did possess that power—not for commercial purposes 
—but upon the principle of preserving the 


defence of the country. 
fence, she was authorized to build and equip a 
navy. Vessels of war were public property; and 


wherever the exigency of the public service re- | 


quired them to go, it was competent for the Govern- 
ment to provide the means of their preservation and 
afety; and, in his opinion, at this precise point the 


New York ' power of the Government over the whole question ‘! 


He believed | 


If she could do so, State sover- | 


She derives all her power from the | 
| Constitution of the United States, and from no 
When that fails, the power does | 
not exist; and hence the assent of a State could | 


public | 
property. This Government was charged with the | 
As an arm of that de- | 
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stopped. He might as well now, as at any other 
time, express his total dissent from the doctrine 
that those large rivers denominated “ inland seas” 
occupy a different position to the Government 
from rivers of less magnitude. The Constitution 
was the same over the Mississippi that it was over 
the limpid rivulet sparkling down the mountain 
side. ‘The power of the Government to improve 
the navigation was the same over both. He knew 
no difference resulting from length, depth, or vol- 
ume of water; and, in his opinion, the Constitu- 
tion recognised none. 

Mr. P. said he was opposed to a revival of this 
system of internal improvements, for another rea- 
son. Itis the main prop of the protective policy. 
General Jackson’s veto of the Maysville road bill 
removed that prop, the policy fell, and the compro- 
mise bill was substituted in its place. A desire to 
re-establish this system of internal improvement 
contributed as largely as any other cause to the 
revival of the protective policy, by the passage of 
the tariff bill of 1842. Gentlemen should perceive 
this, and remember that the surest means of en- 
forcing reform in your revenue system is the ac- 
cumulation of a large surplus in your treasury. 
The people will not submit to be taxed when the 
public exigency does not require it. ‘That surplus 
can never accumulate while this drain upon your 
treasury is kept open. In this vast country, 
drained by so many magnificent rivers, new and 
increasing objects of improvement will constantly 
present themselves, and of sufficient magnitude to 
absorb every dollar you can draw into your treas- 
ury by the existing or any other system of revenue 
| you may or can adopt. 

It was in vain for gentlemen to tell him that they 
were in favor of reforming the existing revenue 
system, or of reducing the expenditures of Gov- 
ernment, and yet vote for such appropriations. 
He who seeks to revive the condemned system of 
internal improvements, seeks to perpetuate the pro- 
tective policy, no matter under what specious pre- 
tences he may conceal his motive. 

These were some of the objections of a general 
character to the bill, and were of sufficient impor- 
tance to secure his opposition to this or any similar 
proposition; and he trusted they would be deemed 
of sufficient importance to control the action of this 
committee. He would next state to the committee 
his specific objections to the bill. He regretted his 
ignorance of the particular locality of some of the 
objects the improvement of which is contemplated 
by it, because he could not, from that circumstance, 
speak with the accuracy he could do if he pos- 
sessed the desired information. 

The first objection under this head which he 
should notice was the sectional character of the 
bill. He found, by examination, that the whole 
sum appropriated by this bill amounts to $1,395,- 
450; of that sum $545,000 is applied to the lakes. 
Nearly one-half of the whole amount is thus dis- 
| posed of. 
| Sir, (said Mr. P.,) do we need harbors on the 
lakes alone ?—or does the patriotism of the com- 
mittee embrace only the region of the lakes? ‘This 
requires explanation. His honorable colleague 

[Mr. McConnett] had given us on yesterday a 
very magnificent, and, he had no doubt, just esti- 
mate of the length of those lakes; but if they, in 
fact, are as long as the gentleman from Chicago, 
[Mr. Wentrwortn,] he yet deemed the amount 
appropriated thereto vastly too large, and unjust 
in reference to the rest of the Union. 
He found, however, that this was not the only 
sectional ma rea to the bill. The northeast— 
comparatively a small section of the Union, and at 
which, if John Bull could get another stroke with 
his diplomatic knife, the residue would be scarcely 
| worth considering—gets by this bill $234,450. To 
the northwest—that vast region out of which em- 
| pires may be carved—only $155,000 is appropria- 
| ted. Why this inequality? Does the patriotism 
|| of the gentleman reporting this bill exclude that 
section of the Union of which he is a native? 

The sectional partiality of the bill is still more 
_ strikingly observed, by a comparison of the appro- 
|| priations for the northeast, with those of the south- 
east. To the former, we have seen $234,450 have 
been appropriated; to the latter, embracing the 
| State of Maryland, and extending to the mouth ot 


_the Rio Grande, only $95,000 have been appropr'!- 
ated. Could anything evince a more disgusting 
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sectional partiality than the difference in the amount 
of these appropriations afford ? He would now ex- 
amine this bill in reference to the two great sections 
of the Union—North and South. How stands the 
case? North of Mason and Dixon’s line, this bill 
appropriates $934,450; south of that line, embra- 
cing two-thirds of the coast and territory of the 
Union, only $415,000 have been appropriated. 
He sickened at that patriotism which was so cir- 
cumscribed in its views as not to embrace every 
section of the country in the discharge of legisla- 
tive duty. 

Mr. P. said he would now call the attention of 
the committee to one of the most extraordinary 
sections ever reported in an appropriation bill; 
such was the peculiar character of that section, he 
felt constrained to read it to the committee. Mr. 
P. read the section as follows: There shall be ap- 
propriated 

«For the purchase of the residue of the stock held by in- 
dividual stockholders in the Louisville and Portland Canal 
Company, such sum as may be necessary; which stock the 
President of the United States is hereby authorized to pur- 
chase, if it can be obtained on such terms as he shall deem 
a fair and reasonable price, for the purpose of relieving the 
navigation and commerce of the Ohio river, and making 
said canal free from toll.”’ 

Mr. P. considered this section as peculiarly im- 

portant, because it fully illustrated the spirit of 
recklessness with which the people’s money was 
to be squandered by this bill. What amount is 
thus appropriated by this section? Will the gen- 
tleman [Mr. Tisparts] who reported the bill in- 
form the committee? Is it one, two, three, five, or 
ten millions of dollars? Can the gentleman tell ? 
He could not; the amount was to be limited only 
by the demand of the holders of the stock. The 
sum demanded by them is to be paid. unless the 
President of the United States should interpose his 
objections to the execution of a law of Congress. 
He did not intend, so far as he was concerned, to 
place the Executive in any such predicament. He 
felt confident the President—in whose integrity he 
(Mr. P.) had every confidence—desired to assume 
no such responsibility. He maintained that, in 
pee life, every man should know the extent of 
is liability. With equal propriety Governments 
should always know theirs. If this bill passed, 
such would not be the case; the Government might 
be saddled with a debt far beyond its expectation; 
and the principle of making specific appropriations 
would be departed from—a principle, ie the way, 
which cannot be preserved with too much tenacity 
by this Government. 

Mr. P. would ask for what object a departure 

from this principle was demanded by the gentleman 
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from Kentucky, (Mr. Tissatts ?} In the language | 


of the section of his bill already read to the com- 
mittee, it is ‘* for the purpose of relieving the navi- 
oe and the commerce of’ the Ohio river.’? How? 
3y the purchase ofa little ditch, badly dug, scarcely 
fit for use, and in five years will be totally inade- 
quate to the object desired. He had passed through 
that canal, and knew what he said. He was op- 
posed to any such purchase. If this Government 
will adopt a system of improvement within the 
States, in Heaven’s name let them do so upon a 
scale of magnanimity compatible with the power 
and dignity of the Republic. If a free canal 
around the falls of the Ohio is to be established, 
let the Government build one adequate in every 
respect to the great and increasing commerce of 
that noble river. 

Mr. P. had a remark or two to make to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, [Mr. Scnencx.} That gentle- 
man informed the Committee on yesterday it was 
the intention of himself and friends to take care of 
the South, and improve her rivers, whether she de- 
sired it or not. or this considerate kindness, the 
gentleman from Ohio is entitled to the homage of 
our kindest acknowledgments. But he hoped to 
be pardoned for intimating to the gentleman from 
Ohio, that the people of the South might prefer 
confiding her interest upon this, as upon every 
other question, to her own Representatives. Should 
the South, at any future day, unhappily lose con- 
fidence in her present Representatives, and fail to 
select others to represent her interests in Congress, 
she might possibly call upon the honorable gentle- 
man to protect her interests upon this floor. But 
until this does happen—until an intimation be given 
that his services are actually needed by the South 
—he hoped the gentleman from Ohio would spare 
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himself the trouble and responsibility his new re- 
lation would inevitably incur. If, however, it was 
the fixed determination of the advocates of inter- 
nal improvement to revive the system, and perma- 
nently fasten it upon the country, he admitted all 
sections of the ate should participate in its 
blessings. He doubted the sincerity of gentlemen 
who express the determination to improve our 
southern rivers whether we desire it or not. He 
found the rivers of the West had been noticed in 
this bill—put off with a trifle, it is true, but yet 
noticed. If gentlemen really wished to embrace 
southern rivers also, why were some of the largest 
southern tributaries of these western rivers totally 
overlooked! Was not the patriotism of the geu- 
tleman who reported this bill sufficiently expan- 
sive toembrace them? Or are they too insignifi- 
cant to be denominated “ inland seas?”’ Take the 
Tennessee river as an example. Will it not com- 
vare favorably with others embraced in the bill? 
t ows through the States of Kentucky, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, West and East Tennessee, and 
pierces the mountains of Virginia. What is the 
character of the country through which it passes? 
So far as he knew, rich and productive from its 
fountain to its source; of the Tennessee valley, 
in Alabama, he could speak with certainty; possi- 
bly he might speak of it with the ardor of early 
impressions, and with an attachment he should 
carry to his grave. But he had travelled over a 
large portion of the Union; he had seen the rich 
and productive countries east, west, and south, and 
yet he had seen no country equalling in beau- 
ty and advantages that part of north Alabama 
known as the Tennessee valley. ‘There the mag- 
nificence of mountain scenery contrasts beautiful- 
ly with the level plain ae out before you; the 
salubrity of the climate and fertility of the soil 
render it the delightful abode of civilization, of 
science, and of enterprise. ‘The Tennessee river, 
in its onward course to the Gulf, sometimes sweep- 
ing the base of towering mountains, and then roll- 
ing far into the plain below, ‘lends enchantment 
to the scene.’’ Those lofty mountains are filled 
to their summits with valuable ores, which need 
only to be used greatly to augment the resources 
of the State. At convenient points, medicinal 
| waters gurgle from these mysterious but healing 
fountains; and to them the pilgrims of disease pay 


| their annual visits in search of a restoration of 
| health. 


' combined all that is useful and valuable, with all 


Thus, in that favored region, nature has 


that is enchanting and beautiful. 

> ° s 5 

By whom is this country inhabited? By a brave, 
generous, and enterprising race; by men devoted 
to liberty, and who, if roused from their slumbers 


| by the tap of the drum, would spring to their feet 


with the rifle in one hand and the battle-axe in the 
other. Wherever the standard of their country 
floated, there would they be also. Should an op- 
portunity be offered, or the honor of the country 
require it, (which Heaven forbid,) they would 
perform deeds of heroic valor which would add to 
the renown of Saxon arms, and reflect new glory 
upon the distant isle from which they sprung. 

Is it not singularly remarkable that so noble a 
river, flowing through the country he had described 
and inhabited by such a race, should have been 

| deemed of too little importance to be provided for 
in this bill? Was it because the navigation of that 
river needs no improvement? Far from it. No 
river needed improvement more than the Tennes- 
see, and no people under the sun suffered more for 
the want of navigation. He had already stated 
that be believed the Constitution conferred no 
power upon Congress to improve the navigation 
of interior rivers. He would therefore vete no 
appropriation for the purpose; but he must say, if 
the policy should ever be adopted, the Tennessee 
river should be among the first to which the at- 
tention of the General Government ought to be 
directed. 

He could name other rivers in his own State— 
the Alabama, Tombigbee, and Black Warrior, are 
all important navigable streams, greatly needing 
improvement to protect and secure the thirty mil- 
lions of property which annually pass up and 
down them; but these rivers are still hiner south, 
and he feared the political existence of the gentle- 
man, if coextensive with his life, who reported 
| this bill, would be too short to enable his patriot- 
| ism to expand sufficiently to embrace them. He 
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should therefore end as he had begun, by declaring 
this bill to be more clearly violative of the Consti- 
tution, profligate in proposed expenditure of the 
people’s money, pardal and sectional in character, 
than any upon which he had ever been called upon 
to act; and for these reasons he should resist it 
at every step in its progress through this body. 


WHEAT TRADE OF THE COUNTRY. 
SPEECH OF MR. C. HUDSON, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tne Hovse or Representatives, 
February 26, 1846. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and having under consid- 
eration the Bill making appropriation for the im- 
provement of Harbors and Rivers— 

Mr. HUDSON obtained the floor, and said: 

Mr. Cuarroman: On the rising of the committee 
yesterday, you were pleased to report that the 
committee had had the state of the Union general- 
ly under consideration; and the debate which had 
taken place, and that which has followed this 
morning, have fully justified that report. ‘The gen- 
tleman from Alabama [ Mr. Payne] and the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Ruerr) have both 
objected to the passage of this bill, on the ground 
that it would make a heavy draft upon the treasu- 
ry; and that such a scheme of internal improve- 
ments would defeat the proposed modification of 
the revenue laws of the country; and they called 
upon their friends, by all that was neur and dear 
to them—by the success of their party—by thei 
continuance in power—by all that was sacred in 
the name of Democracy, to come forward and save 
the people from a policy which must ensure the 
conunuance of the present odious system of taxa- 
tion. As these gentlemen have been indulged in 
this course of remark, I trust that I shal! be allow- 
ed to follow their example. I am in favor of this 
bill, because such improvements facilitate inter- 
course between different and distant sections of the 
country, and so promote the interest of trade and 
commerce. 

The present, Mr. Chairman, is an important 
era in the history of our country. The President, 
at the opening of the session, recommended the 
abandonment of that policy which is coeval with 
our Government—a aie under which the nation 
has grown and prospered. We have also been 
told by the Secretary of the Treasury that we must 
abandon all protection of domestic industry, in or- 
der to procure the repeal of the English corn laws, 
The British ministry approve of the policy recom- 
mended, endorse the doctrines of the American 
Secretary, and order his report to be published 
and laid upon the desks of the members of Parlia- 
ment, as a valuable document to promote British 
interests. An effort has been ala on both sides 
of the Atlantic to change fundamentally the policy 
of this country, by the introduction of a system 
which would check the prosperity of the people, 
paralyze every interest, and so greatly impair that 
very commerce which these improvements are cal- 
culated to promote. We see Sir Robert Peel and 
Sir Robert Walker in what the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Ruerr] calls “a disastrous 
conjunction,” to bring about this result—a result 
truly disastrous to our beloved country, but to 
Great Britain a ‘*consummation devoutly to be 
wished.’ 

As the subject of the corn laws has been pre- 
sented for consideration by both Governments, I 
propose to call the attention of this commitiee to 

| this subject, and to the effect which the repeal or 
modification of these laws would have upon the 
| commerce of our country. And I regard this ques- 
tion as strictly pertinent to the subject before us. 

The grain of the West must find its way to the 

| Atlantic through the very channels which this bill 

| is designed to improve. The wheat trade is an 
important item in our commerce, and everything 

_ which affects that trade will render these improve- 

ments more or less necessary. 

The subject of the corn trade of the United States 
has of late attracted the attention of our people; and 
although it is one of importance, [ am confident 
that its importance has been greatly overrated 
From the language which is sometimes employed, 
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we might naturally infer that wheat and flour con- 
stituted a great portion of the exports of the coun- 
try. 
chow, that for a series of years, our export of wheat 


and flour does not exceed one-twentieth of our whole 


export, 


| propose, Mr. Chairman, to take a brief view | 
And here | 


of the wheat trade of the United States. 
1 will state, once for all, that I shall use the term 
wheat to include flour; and in all my estimates I 


make # barrel of flour equal to five bushels of wheat. | 


The wheat crop of the United States, in 1840, ac- 
cording to the census returns, amounted to 84,823,- 
000 bushels, and im 1844, according to the report 
of the Commissioner of Patents, to 95,607,000 
bushels. Of this, 96,000,000 bushels, which is 
about the average for the last five years, we have 
exported about one-thirteenth, or 7,400,000 bush- 
els. Nearly one-tenth of the whole crop will be 
required for seed. In Great Britain the estimate 
has been about three bushels of seed to the acre; 
but with us two bushels to the acre would be a fair 
average for all parts of the country. Now, if we 
should take from the whole crop the amount re- 
quired for seed, and the amount exported, it would 
jeave for home consumption 79,000,000 of bushels. 
‘This amount, divided among our population, say 
19,600,000, would give 3 9-10ths bushels to every 
man, woman, and child in the country. But it is 
manifest that the consumption of wheat is not equal 
ineyery section, ‘The black population at the South 
consume but littl wheat, and the agriculturists in 
the New England States make considerable use of 
rye and Indian corn for bread; though the con- 
sumption of wheat is becoming every year more 
general. As far as I am aequainted, in all com- 
munities which purchase their breadstuff, wheat is 
the principal article of consumptton 5 and we may 
safely estimate this consumption at one barrel of 
flour, or five bushels of wheat, a year per head. 
This class will include the manufacturers and me- 
chanics; those engaged in mining, in commerce, 
in navization in all its forms; and if we add to these 
those engaged in the various professions and call- 
ings, other than agriculture, and all those residing 
in the wheat-growing sections of the country, it 
will constitute about three-fifths of our entire pop- 
ulation; and these will consume about 58,800,000 


bushels of wheat, leaving for the other two-fifths | 


20,200,000 bushels, being about 24 bushels per 
head. ‘This calculation being general, will not hold 
good in every case. A soldier's ration, for exam- 
ple, would amount to 9 bushels of wheat per year, 
and some of our population engaged in the fisher- 
ies would consume as much. Flour is also largel 
consumed in our manufactories in the Seagulamiads 
and sizing. ‘The manufactories at Lowell alone 
consume between four and five thousand barrels of 
flour annually. 

I have been thus particular, Mr. Chairman, for 
ihe purpose of showing that the greater part of our 
wheat 18 consumed at home, and that the home 
market is the great source whence the wheat grow- 
ers derive their support. ‘The quantity of wheat 


which we have sent abroad, for the last twelve or | 


fifteen years, will not exceed six or seven per cent. 
of the quantity produced, as will be seen by the 
following table, made up from the commercial doc- 
uments; 


Tuble of Imports and Exports of Wheaet and Flour, in bush- 
els, together with the value of the same, from \e3l to 1844, 











inclusive. 
| EXPORTS. | IMPORTS. | EXCER&S, 
Is | |— ——|—__—_— 
S Bushe!'s. Value. | Bushels. Value. Bushels. 
nee os : basi hea F "Exports. 
[1831 9,441,090 $10,461,715) 633 $699) 9,440,457 
1R32| 4,407,899)” 4,974,123) 1,191 1,180} 4,406,708 
1833) 4,811,061) 5,642,602} 1,697 1,716) 4,809,364 
|IAS4| 4,213,705 4,560,379) 1,307 1,295) 4,212,401 
11835) 3.944.743 4,446,182) 311,805; 268,623) 3,632,937 
1836) 2,529,062) 3,574,561) 650,629) 565,500) 1,878,433 
| | Impor's. 
|1837| 1,610,898} I 4,000,000 4,276,976} 2,389,102 
leas! 2.947,096! 2,617,724) 927,180! 940,838| 1,819,916 
{1839) 4,719,080) 7,069,961 41,725, 57,747] 4,670,355 
11840/11,198.365) 11,779.098 1,436 1,069} 11,196,929 
L841, 8,447,670) 8,582,597 652) 900} 8,447,018 
|1842) 7,237,968} 8,292,308] 4,153} 3,796} 7,233,815 
jIS43) 4,539,055) 4,027,182) = 12,121) 8,542) 4,506,934 | 
|1844| 7,751,587, 7,232,898] 1,611! 1,664] 7,749,501 || 
— _ OO 
| Av.) 5,505,162 $6,255,535 425,442) €437,897) 5,065,390 |) - 
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But a recurrence to official documents will | 
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Here, sir, it will be seen that our average ex- | $2,556,000; each of these articles being nearly half 


port of wheat to all foreign countries, for the last 


fourteen years, amounts to only 5,505,162 bushels; 
or, if we deduct the average imports, it will amount | 


to only about 5,000,000 bushels. It will also be 
seen that our exports do not keep pace with our 
population. In 1831 we sent shares 

tion of 13,000,000, 9,441,000 bushels, being twen- 


abroad 7,751,000 bushels, being only thirteen quarts 
per head. 


nearly fifty per cent. 
from a single year, and 1831 being one of an un- 
usually large crop, we will take an average of three 
years. Take the years 1831, ’32, and 33, and we 
have an average export of 6,220,000 bushels; while 


the years 1841, ’42, and ’43 give an average of 


6,967,000 bushels, being an increase of 1] per cent., 
while our population has increased about 33 per 
cent. 
port has not increased in the ratio of our popula- 
tion; and the same causes which have operated for 
the last ten years, wiil be likely to operate for years 
to come. We have had, als if peace continues, 


shall be likely to have, a large flood of foreign em- | 
igration to the country. But, as these emigrants || 
generally settle upon new lands, they do not, for || 


the first year or two, add to the wheat product 
of the country. On the contrary, while clearing 


their lands and building their cabins, they are con- || 
7 Ce | document, are —— under the head of products 


sumers, and constitute a considerable market for 
the grain of the West. And while the new wheat 


lands are being brought into the market, the old || : oe 
| export of more than thirteen millions, the product 
| of our infant manufactures. 


wheat lands of the Atlantic States are becoming 
exhausted, and so yield a less crop. It is also 
true that, as population increases in the West, and 
settlements become more dense, a larger per cent. 
of the people leave the pursuit of agriculture, and 
engage in other callings; and hence the demand 
will increase as rapidly as the supply. We must 
also expect deficient crops from time to time. The 
past year is an example of this. 
the country, the drought of the past season has 
greatly reduced the wheat crop; and the disease of 
the potatoe will increase the demand for wheat at 
home as well as abroad. 

I have no disposition to undervalue the wheat 
trade of the country. It furnishes an important 
item in our exports. But, at the same time I must 
be permitted to say, that its importance is frequent- 
ly exaggerated. X 
ly employed, I should be led to conclude that wheat, 
next to cotton, was the great export from the coun- 
try; and that these, with perhaps tobacco, consti- 
tuted nearly our whole export. 
to the commercial document, from year to year, it 


will be seen that, for fifteen years, our wheat and | 
| flour have not amounted to more than one-twen- | 
That the committee may see || 
the relative importance of the wheat trade, I have | 
prepared a table from the commercial documents, | 


tieth of our export. 


which I will read: 


Value of some _ principal articles of Export from the | 


United 


tutes, from 1831 to 1844 inclusive. 























g | mame aver ayo] ieee" ltwenac.| Waar & 
< RIES. PORK. esone. TURES. FLOUR. 

~ aus —_ — 

Viclue. Value. Value. | Value. | Value. 

183] (St ,889,472 $2,595 422/91 ,126 313 94,677,886 $10,461,715 
182 | 2,558,538) 2,993,103) 1,229,574) 4,194,440 4,974,123 
1833 | 2,402,469) 3,369,086) 2,532,517) 4,355,712) 5,642,802 | 
1834 | 2,071,493) aA B19) 2,025,994) 4,627,391) 4,560,379 
1835 | 2,174,524) 2,580,102) 2,858,681) 4,079,308) 4,446,182 
1835 | 2,660,058) 2,196,493] 2,255,734) 4,660,014) 3,574,561 
1837) 2,711,452) 1,981,118) 2,831,473) 4,980,375} 3,014,415 
1838 | 3,175,576) 1,998,768) 3,758,755 5,251,603) 3,617,724 
1839) 1,917,968 2,276,426) 2,975,033) 5,044,138) 7,069,361 | 
1840) 3,198,370) 2,729,026) 3,549,607) 7,064,160) 11,779,098 
1841 | 2,846,851) 4,031,270) 3,122,546! 7,653,040) 8,582,597 
Is42| 2,523,610, 4,230,226) 2,970,690 6,799,167} 8,292,308 
1843) 2,112,548 3,721,937) 3,223,550, 4,131,176} 4,027,182 
1844) 3,350,501) 4,311,004] 2,898,780, 6,781,754] 7,232,898 
Aver, $2,556,673 &2,982,592.82,679,803 $5,314,297] &6,233,533 


This summary view of certain articles of export, 


| shows that the value of wheat and flour sent to all | 


| foreign countries, for the last fourteen years, will 
| average $6,233,000 a year. 


During the same pe- 
riod, our beef and pork, including all the avails and 
product of cattle and swine, have amounted to 
$2,980,000, and the product of the fisheries to 











* Including butter, cheese, lard, bacon, &c. 
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, with a popula- | 


Here is a falling off in our surplus of || 
But, as it is unfair to reason || 


For the last ten years, our surplus for ex- | 


| of the country. 
| which shoul 


_ overlook an important fact. 
_ able to export wheatat the average rate of $6,000,000 


In some parts of | ® Years and I rejoice, also, that our infant manufac- 


But, by reference | 
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as much as our entire export of wheat. And even 
cotton piece goods, the product of our despised 
manufactures, which are represented as being in- 
jurious to commerce, have amounted, on an ave- 


rage, to $2,674,000, nearly half as much as the 


wheat sent from the country. But if we add to 


en- | cotton piece goods all other manufactures exported, 
ty-three quarts per head upon our population; but | 


in 1844, with a population of 19,600,000, we sent 


we have a total of $7,987,000 annually, being more 
than the value of wheat exported. 

But, sir, this is not all. I have followed the 
classification of the commercial document; but 
every gentleman acquainted with the subject knows 


_ that there are articles, some of which are strictly, 


and others substantially, manufactured articles, 


_ which are not, in that document, placed under the 
| head of manufactures. 


In the commercial docu- 
ment of the last year, I find the following articles, 


with their values, placed under other heads: 


| Spermaceti candles........0e++++5+- $180,492 
| Staves, shingles, boards, hewn timber, 

Masts, Spars, KC... eesceveceesese 2,022,498 

| All manufactures of wood........... 919,100 
Naval stores, tar, pitch, rosin, and tur- 

PENINE...coccccccccvccccrccccce 818,692 

Ashes, pot and pearl....eeeeeeeeeee 1,140,884 





SUIT on ssh ac ss pv abstd se dBtoieledr 6 ab octet $5,081,666 


Here we have a total of more than five millions 
of manufactured articles, which, in the commercial 


of the forest and of the fisheries. Add these to the 
articles set down as manufactures, and we have an 


I have no disposition to disparage the wheat trade 

It is an important trade, and one 
be cherished with the greatest care. 
But devotion to any cause should never lead us to 
I rejoice that we are 


tures are able to send forth to foreign countries 
fabrics to twice that amount. I am in favor of the 


| corn trade of the country; and, for that very reason, 
_I wish to inform the wheat growers that the pro- 
, posed change in the British corn laws will probably 


"operate against them, and may prove highly detri- 
_ mental to their interest. 


I am confident, Mr. Chairman, that there is a 


From language which is frequent- | great misapprehension on this subject of trade. 


| Some 


entlemen seem to take it for granted that 
Great Britain is the principal, and almost the only 
market for our breadstufis. But nothing can be 
more false. I have data, drawn from the official 


| documents of the Government, which confute any 


such hypothesis. 


Table of exports of wheat and flour, in bushels, to some of the 
principal markets; and, also, the total amount of exports 
of wheat to all foreign countrics, for fourteen consecutive 
years. 


5 Great | B. N. A. -, |All foreign 

S Britain. | Oolonies. Ouba. Brazil. countries. 
1831 | 4,690,873 766,460 | 489,995 | 994,350 | 9,441,090 
1832} 534,390 698,977 | 491,440} 516,445 | 4,407,899 
1833 108,535 872,056 | 595,985 | 1,297,680 | 4,811,061 
1834 97,435 698,122 | 514,185| 763,015 | 4,213,708 
1835 26,880 372,025) 457,555 | 807,300 | 3,944,742 
1836 805 213,582 | 461,950 592,350 | 2,529,062 
1837 - 116,580 | 277,685} 302,400 | 1,610,898 
1838 41,475 154,031 | 398,405 | 626,375 | 2,247,095 
1839] 843,943 819,148 | 452,295] 886,685 | 4,712,080 
1840 | 3,635,998 | 3,228,384 | 349,883) 939,115 |11,198,365 
1841} 1,145,574 | 2,579,419 | 346,935 | 1,428,487 | 8,447,670 
1842) 1,167,810 | 2,500,734 | 238,309} 946 7,237 968 
1843 71,070 | 1,245,452 | 147,185] 962,270 | 4,519,059 
858,718 | 2,059,704 | 174,375 | 1,440,905 | 7,751,587 





944,535 | 1,166,048 | 336,155 | 696,711 | 5,505,162 | 

Here we have the authority of the commercial 
document, made up at the Treasury Department, 
showing the direction of the trade in question. And 
what does it prove? Why, sir, that the total ave- 
rage of the export of wheat, for the Jast fourteen 
years, is 5,505,000 bushels, and that the average 
export to Great Britain is only 944,000, being 
about one-sixth of the whole. Our trade with Great 
Britain in this article is greatly overrated. For 
the last fourteen years, we have sent to England 
only 8 per cent. more than to Brazil; and for the 


_ last three years, Brazil has taken 60 per cent. more 


than England. Our trade with Canada, for a num- 
ber of years past, has been greater than with Eng- 
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land itself. For the last seven years, we have 
sent into the British North American colonies 
12,586,900 bushels; and to England, at the same 
time, 7,764,600 bushels; showing a greater demand 
in Canada than in England by 62 per cent. Iam 
aware that it will be said that most of the wheat 


Wheat. Thade—Mr. Hudson. 


| a late English writer, says that, by the introduc- 


| tion of anew machine for sowing wheat, which 


which is sent into Canada finds its way into Great || 


Britain. Ll admit it; and shall endeavor to show 
hereafter, that, in this indirect trade, we now en- 
present corn 
we should be deprived by a — of those laws. 
This is, in fact, the point to which I wish to call 
attention—the great 
the country to consider. 
English market. 
eivn growth, does she consume annually? I have 
compiled the following table from the parliament- 
ary reports of Great Britain: 
Amount of wheat and wheat flour, in bushels, imported into 
Great Britwin, for home consumption, from 1829 to 1843, 
inclusive, distinguishing foreign from colonial. 
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ForREIGN. CoLonia.. 

YEAR. | ————. 
| Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
| ' 

1829 11,504,768 68,40 11,572,608 
1850 13,338,304 424,472 13,22,776 
1831 | 10,952,352 1,101,568 12,052,920 
1k | 1,510,160 1,551 880 3,062,040 

| 1833 | 10,560 | 661,648 672,208 

| 1834 | 2,52) 517,472 519,792 

| 1835 | 960 227,440 228,400 

| 136 | 8,350 232,496 240,856 

1837 | 1,686,176 293,000 1,919,176 
1838 | 14,550,624 | 237,176 | 14,787,800 
| 1839 | = 21,592,843 101,936 21,693,784 
1840 | 18,291 096 910,392 19,201,488 
1841 19,105,264 2,076,508 21,182,072 
1842 22,002,512 1,714,648 23,917,160 
1843 7,586,472 1,953,912 9,540,304 
| Average 9,489,518 703,91) 10,964,695 


Here, it will be seen that, for the last fifteen 
years, the average import into Great Britain is 
10,964,896 bushels. It will also be seen, by an 
inspection of the table, that her demand has been 


exceedingly variable, ranging. from 228,400 to | 
In 1835 and | 


23,917,100 bushels. Nor is this all. 
1836, she actually exported a large amount to this 
and other countries. In price, too, there has been 
a great fluctuation. In 1835, the average price of 
wheat in Great Britain was $1 07, and in 1839, 
$1 92 per bushel. But not to rely upon single 
years. In 1829, ’30, and °31, she imported on an 


joy a sort of monopoly, by the operation of the | 
laws of Great Britain, but of which 


average, 12,482,700 bushels; in 1834, °35, and 36, | 
an average of only 329,900 bushels; and, in 1840, | 


"41, and 42, an average of 21,434,000. 
view of the subject, it will be seen that but little 
dependence can be placed upon that market. At 


From this | 


one time she requires a considerable supply of for- 


eign grain; at another she raises more than she 
consumes. In 1836, ’37, and °38, she supplied us 


= for the committee and | 


distributes the grain equally over the whole sur- 
face of the ground, they have found that a less 
quantity of seed will answer equally well; and that 
this improvement alone will save to the United 
Kingdom five or six millions of bushels, and thus 
supply at least one-third of her deficiency. Under 
these circumstances, it is not probable that her de- 


/mand for foreign grain will materially increase. 


| Her own suppl 


with an averege of 445,403 bushels a year, direct; | 


and we obtained nearly half as much more from 
her Canadian possessions. 


English market is not only fluctuating, but, as a 


The demand of the | 


general truth, we may say that her supply at) 


home is gaining upon her demand, rather than 
otherwise. 
tion of about 23,000,000, she consumed, as we 
have already seen, an average of 12,482,700 bush- 


In 1829, °30, and 31, with a popula- | 


els; and, in 1843, with a population of about | 


27,000,000, she consumed 9,540,300 bushels of 
foreign wheat. 
‘Tooke, an experienced English writer, informs 


ain and Treland were so abundant, that wheat was | 
fed out to cattle, sheep, and swine, and even used 


for distillation. ‘This induced the farmer to sow 


less; and, for several succeeding years, the winters | 


were unfavorable for the crops, and the season of 


harvest was unpropitious, so as to increase the de- | 


mand for foreign grain. Every man acquainted 


with English agriculture knows that great improve- || furnish that supply, and even more if it were re- 


ments are constantly taking place in her mode of 
cultivation. Bogs and swampsare being reclaimed, 
barren hill-sides are being converted into fruitful 


fields, and her waste places are being made to blos- | 


som like the rose. She has also adopted an im- 


proved mode of seeding. Until quite recently, the | 
wheat growers were in the habit of sowing about | 
three bushels of grain to the acre. But Drummond, | 


| All other countries. .| 


will increase with her demand. 
The means of the mass of her people are limited; 
and we cannot expect that, under any circumstan- 
ces, she will take a quantity of foreign grain much, 


| if any, larger than she does at present. 
But let us now inquire into the capacity of the || 


What amount of wheat, of for- | 


But suppose that her demand increases, where 
will she obtain her supply? Where has she ob- 
tained it in years past? In 1841, °42, and 743, 
when she made her largest importations, averaging 
18,300,000 bushels, or about 54,000,000 for the 
three years, her supply was obtained from the fol- 
lowing nations, in the following proportion: 


Importation of wheat into Great Britwin from the principal 
wheut countries for 1841, 1842, and 1843, in bushels, togetaer 
with the sum total from euch country. 








Countries. 1841. | 1842. | 1843. | Total. 
{ | 

ee eel: | 498,205'1,824,688 269,368) 9,559,951 
WIR ci vatenk 11,915,279) 617,656) 565,248! 3,098,183 
Pci né iain 64 «0S 7,134,400)5,938 ,065 5,31 1,000) 18 383,465 
EELS 5,295,674) 1,625,172 1,027,224) 7,949,070 
SS ree | 815,964) 73,979 6,864) 896,507 
Pea keacc keene 11 .643,922'4,216,100| 29.948) 5 889 920 
Italy and Island..... | 901,600'4,878,597| 24,240) 5,805,037 
North American Col-| | 


ORICB.ccciccsse 
United States 


| 
eee (ehdd.304 3,729,690 2,7 90,504 
11,107,840.1,195,873) 749,601 
866,859 1,816,340) 272.407 
- = 


6,853,548 
3,053,978 
272 2,955,606 











Here, sir, we have a view of the demand and 


| supply of the English market for three successive 


ears. And does it appear that that market is to 
e regarded as ours? And is the United States 
the only country on which Great Britain is to 
depend for her breadstuffs? A glance at this 
table will show at once that our supply, when 
compared with that of the continent, dwindles 
almost to insignificance. Russia supplies nearly 
as much as the United States; Denmark a trifle 
more; Prussia more than six times as much; Ger- 
many and Holland nearly three times as much; 
France and Italy each nearly twice as much; and 
the British North American colonies more than 
twice as much as this boasted granary of the 
world. 
trade to Great Britain, it is barel necessary to 
say that, of every hundred bushels sent to the 
English market, we supply only five. 

We have seen that the importations of wheat 
into Great Britain have been exceedingly fluctua- 
ting, ranging from 228,000 to 23,917,000 bushels. 
A fair estimate of the English demand, for a term 
of years to come, may, I think, be put down at 
15,000,000 bushels annually. And where will she 
obtain her supply? From the United States? Why 
have they not supplied that market in years past? 
Will it be said that the corn laws have operated 
against us? But those laws have been general in 
their operation. Why have not these restrictions 
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To show the relative importance of our | 


operated against the nations on the continent? The | 
thirty-three millions of bushels brought from the | 
| north, during the three years, and the twelve mil- 


lions from the south of Europe, have been subjected 


_ to the same duty as the three millions from the 


United States. And if they ean supply more than 


rite! nS || nine-tenths of the wheat under the present law 
us that, from 1832 to 1838, the crops in Great Brit- || P P 


they can do the same under a less restricted dis- 
pensation, or a system of perfect free trade. - 

I say, sir, for years to come we may fairly esti- 
mate the demand in Great Britain at 15,000,000 of 
bushels annually; and, j 
may say that the United States will supp! 
000, and the continent the other 14,000,000. 
there can be no doubt but that the continent can 


quired. In 1840 the British Government called 
upon their consuls, at some of the principal marts 
of the corn trade, to inform them what amount of 


udging from the past, we | 
y 1,000,- | 
And | 


grain could be sent to the English market in case | 


the English duty were reduced to a nominal sum. 
The substance of their replies will be seen in the 


following table, submitted, with their report, to 
Parliament, in 1841: 


lack of grain for the English market. 
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Bushels. 
St. Petersburg 1,540,000 
Liebau....... 240,000 
Warsaw... ...2,400,900 
Odessa... .. «21,200,000 


Bushels. 
Stettin ...... -2,000,000 
Memel....... 47,712 
Hamburg ... .4,304,000 
Elsinore, .... .1,400,000 


Stockholm... 8,000 | Palermo......1,600,000 
Dantzic ......2,520,000 ——- -—- 
Konigsberg... 520,000 17,779,712 


From these twelve ports it appears that a supply of 
17,779,700 bushels of wheat could be obtained annu- 
ally; and it further appears that 7,298,000 bushels 
of rye, 6,820,500 bushels of barley, and 6,445,700 
bushels of oats, could be supplied. In this list is 
not included Riga, Rotterdam, Antwerp, and sev- 
eral other important ports for the corn trade. In 
answer to the inquiry, whether the quantity could 
be increased if there were a steady demand in 
Great Britain, the consul at St. Petersburg says: 
** There are extensive tracts of land in the provinces 
‘that now supply St. Petersburg, which would no 
‘doubt be brought into cultivation were a steady 
‘and certain market for wheat opened in this place. 
‘In years of abundance the quantity which could 
‘be exported would be three times as great as is 
‘stated in the table.’ From Riga the consul 
writes: ** When the foreign demand is very urgent 
‘the distant provinces of Smolensk, Kaluga, and 
‘Orel, send supplies to Riga. The principal wheat 
‘districts are too remote from the ports to enable 
‘the farmers to get their crops to the market suf- 
‘ ficiently early for exportation the same year; and, 
‘therefore, they cannot profit so decidedly by the 
‘ occurrence of a bad harvest in England as those 
‘in the neighborhood of some other of the Baltic 
‘ports.”? From Memel, the reply is: ** In four or 
‘five years about a fourth more of grain will be 
* cultivated.”” From Warsaw, the answer is, “that 
‘the quantity of wheat grown in Poland has in- 
‘creased considerably for the last six years, and 
‘the production might no doubt be further grad- 
‘ually increased if there were a steady demand for 
‘foreign corn in England.” The consul from EI- 
sinore reports as follows; ‘In case of a steady and 
‘regular demand in England for foreign corn, the 
ee produced in Denmark would, without 
‘ difficulty, and in a short space of time, be materi- 
‘ ally increased.”’ 

Thus it appears that the nations upon the Baltie 
can, in addition to the seventeen or eighteen mil- 
lions of bushels of wheat set down in the table, 
contribute a still further supply. One of the great 
difficulties under which the north of Europe has 
labored, is the want of communication with the 
Baltic. The consuls, in their statements, frequently 
allude to the fact that large sections of wheat lands 
in the interior are neglected, for the want of cheap 
and ready communication with the seaports, But 
this difficulty is fast being removed. The numer- 
ous plans for railroads, which have been adopted 
in Russia, Germany, and all the rforthern and inte- 
rior States, will bring large quantities of wheat 
lands into cultivation, and so enable them to supply 
a still larger amount of grain, should the English 
market require it. 

It also appears, by returns made to Parliament, 
that the English East India possessions supply a 
yortion of her breadstuff. tn 1842 they sent to 
Fengland 170,000 bushels of wheat, and, as the bu- 
siness intercourse increases, the supplies will in- 


| crease. 


From this glance at the subject, it appears that 
the whole demand of the English market could be 
supplied, and more than supplied, from the eastern 
continent. If the United States should withhold 
every bushel, there would, in ordinary eases, be no 
But we are 
told that the repeal of the English corn laws would 
increase the consumption, and hence a larger quan- 
tity would be required in that market. As a gen- 
eral rule, a reduction of price will increase the con- 
sumption of an article, and this principle will ap- 
ply to the subject before us, as well as to any 
other. But still there are causes which will, in my 
estimation, tend to counteract this effect. If the 
price of wheat is reduced in Great Britain, as her 
dependence is mainly upon her own crops, it will 
tend to reduce the price of labor, and hence dimin- 
ish the ability of the laboring classes to purchase. 
This may operate to the full amount of the reduc- 
tion, and so prevent any increased consumption. 
Anything which promotes general prosperity will 
increase the ability of the people to purchase, and 
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whatever paralyzes business necessarily produces | 


a diminished consumption. The price of wheat 
depends upon many causes other than the opera- 
tion of enactments. In 1842 Sir Robert Peel adopt- 
ed an important change in the corn laws of the 
Kingdom, a change by which the duties were re- 
duced one-half. ‘This law took effect in April, 
1842, and yet, in the first entire year after this 
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Ho. or. Reps. 

















termining its effect upon our exports for that year 
I will, therefore, throw that year out of the account. 
and take the two years preceding, and the two suc. 
The English consul, writing from Odessa, at the | ceeding, 1842. In the two preceding, viz.: 1840 and 
close of 1842, says: 1841, we exported to Great Britain an average of 

* Under present circumstances, extraordinary low freight 2,390,000 bushels a year; but in the two succeed. 
and favorable exchange, a shipment of the best wheat could | ing, viz. 1843 and 1844, we exported only an ay- 


now be made and delivered in England on the following erace of 464,800 bushels a year. But, sir i 
terms, Viz: > . E 9 SIP, as 


about 36 cents; and from this I will deduct, for the 
difference of exchange, 10 cents, which will bring 
the difference down to 26 cents per bushel. 





change had en pines viz. an Pe nesmpet of ee A eee a 2s. 6d. per quarter. wish to do perfect a to the subject, I readily 
wheat fell of more than one-half, the import of Charge of loading................5- 2 5 per quarter. admit that, by a change In our commercial year, 
1843 being only 9,540,000 bushels, while the aver- EE re 6 7 perquarter. | the year 1843 consisted of only nine months. [| 
age importation for the three years preceding this Insurance and factorage in England 4 0 per quarter. | wish, therefore, to add to it another quarter, so as 
change of the law was 20,692,000 bushels, I do = ee 35 6 per quarter.” | to make it of the usual length. But if we add one- 
not suppose that this falling off in 1843 was pro- 


This, reduced to our currency, would amount to 
97 cents per bushel delivered in England. And in 
1843 there was a still further reduction; so that 


duced by the reduction of duties, but this example 
clearly shows that the quantity of foreign grain 
consumed in Great Britain is controlled by laws 
more efficient than the corn laws. Judging from wheat from the Baltic could be delivered in Eng- 
this experiment, we have no reason to believe that | land without duty at 87 cents, and from the Black 
the opening of her ports would have any consider- | Sea at 78 or 80 cents per bushel—a price much 
able effect upon the demand for foreign grain. less than our wheat could be purchased at in our 
I have, I trust, clearly shown that the eastern | OWN ports. — ig = bis 
continent has the physical ability of supplying the This, as it appears to me, is a just and fair view 
English market with breadstuff. And whatis their of the subject. But it may be said that I have 
financial ability? Can the nations upon the Baltic | proved too much, And if the argument be sound, 
afford their grain in the English market as low as | We cannot send any grain to Great Britain. But 
the United States? This is the great question to | every practical man knows that, between two great 
be decided. I have taken pains to satisfy myself commercial nations, an article will be exported 
upon this subject, and I have come to the conclu from one to the other, when the prices in the two 
sion that they can undersell us in that market. In || countries seem to forbid. The wheat that we have 
the first place, we see that they do so at present, | Sent direct to Great Britain is, to a considerable 
when the corn laws operate equally upon them and | extent, the result of accidental causes. A mer- | 
upon us. So long as the laws are equally applica- chant is indebted abroad, and must send forth 
ble to them and us, it matters not whether the duty | something to discharge his debt; and, not being 
is high or low, or whether there is any duty at al], | able to meet the demand in specie, he sends for- 
I say that they undersell us now, as appears by ward a quantity of flour. Or, a vessel is going 
the fact that they supply fourteen times as muchas | Out without a full cargo, and will take grain for a 
the United States. mere trifle. Or, a speculator has a large amount 
The following table will show the prices of | of flour on hand, bought, perhaps, on six months, 
wheat per bushel in the principal marts of trade on and is obliged to send it out at asacrifice. Our 
the continent, from 1830 to 1843, inclusive: grain goes to England mainly in the shape of flour, | 
; by which a saving of 10 or 15 per cent. over the 
export of wheat is realized. These are the causes, 
more than anything else, which enable us to sup- 
ply the English market to the small extent we now 





\Amster- | 


Years. Dantzic.| Hamburg. aie pantwerp. Odessa. 


1830 | 1.07 930 | 1.13 9 | 68 do. Ask our merchants who have had experience | 
a sh _ | a. | oo in this trade, and they will generally tell you that | 
1333 | 83 | 70 ‘99 | 55 | 61 it is a precarious business, and one in which much 
134 | 70 67 | 6 | © | 7 more has been lost than made. 
1835 61 | = = i) But gentlemen seem to suppose that the repeal 
aay s cc 4: sen Ss 4 - of the corn laws will give a new impulse to this 
1838 94 79 | 1.20 | 1.48 | 65 trade. Buthowisthis? On what principle, I de- 
19 6 115) | 1.33 | 1.37 | 7 mand, do they base their calculations? If these 
1840 1.07 1.330 1.11 1.48 71 laws are modified or repealed, it will be done by a 
Isai 1.23 we 1. os | 7 general law, applicable alike to all nations. Th 
1842 1.10 Sia 9 | 65 e » OPI ‘ : 
1843 a8 mm |. 3.) d6nd ote present law imposes no more duty upon wheat | 
— $$, $s ——— —_ ——_—_ ——_—_.. | _______ | from the United States than upon wheat from the | 
Average | 91 o | | 9 | 64 Baltic. Suppose those duties . reduced one-half, 


Here we have the prices of wheat, at five great) °F annulled entirely, the north of Europe will en- 
marts of the wheat trade, for fourteen years, show- JOY all the advantages of these changes as well - 
ine a general average of lehaaeaiaii cents per W¢- The scarcity of grain in Europe, the partial 
bushel. ’ failure of the wheat crop, and the disease among | 

The prices at our seaports, during the same the potatoes, enable us at the present time to send | 
period, run as follows: forth an unusual quantity, But itis unsafe to rea- | 
son from a single year. 





: In 1837, as we have | 

In FRB0.... 81.15 31.19 | In 1840... .@1.10 ; , 
123]...... i 18 1.44] 1841..... “103 already seen, we imported 4,000,000 bushels of | 
SOD 5 xun' 1.15 37... LBS ies 1.16 wheat into the United States; and, were we to rea- | 
oot? eo ae an A inlet RHR 1.00 son from that year, we should be compelled to | 


admit that we could not raise our own breadstuff. 
If we would reason correctly on subjects such as | 
this, we must take a succession of years into the | 
account. And if we do this, we shall, I think, at 
at once perceive that a modification of the English 
corn laws would not benefit us at all. 
We have had a practical illustration of this prin- 
ciple. As I have before said, the modification of | 
the English corn laws in 1842 did not increase the 
demand for grain in Great Britain; on the contra- 


The general average of the aforenamed prices is 
$1 25; being 37 cents more than the average per 
bushel at the aforementioned ports on the Black 
Sea and Baltic. This shows demonstratively, 
that, in the first cost of the grain, we are not able 
to come into fair competition with our trans- Atlan- 
tic wheat growers. And how is it with reference 
to freight? By official documents laid before Par- 
liament, it appears that the freight on the highest 


calculation cannot exceed, on an average, 13 cents ry, in the first entire year after the reduction, the 
per bushel. By the report of the Hon. Mr. Ells- importation into Great Britain fell off more than 
worth, Commissioner of Patents, laid before Con- one-half. And how was it with our export to that 
gress in 1843, where he examines this subject market? The reduction in 1842 was about equal | 
somewhat minutely, it appears that the average to the whole of the present duty; and Sir Robert | 
freight from New York to Liverpool is 35 or 36 Peel does not propose to take off all the duty at. 
cents per ewt. We cannot estimate wheat atless present. If the proposed reduction is to operate 
than 56 pounds per bushel; and hence the freight 
must amount to 17 or 18 cents per bushel. The 
difference in the freight and first cost would make 
a balance against us of 41 cents per bushel. But 


the greater reduction in 1842 proved a great bless- 
ing to the United States, And how was it with 
that modification ? 


third to the imports of that year, so as to make u 
four quarters, or twelve months, we shall have 
even then an average for the two years of only 
476,700 bushels a year, which is in fact less than 
one-fifth of the average export of the two years 
preceding the modification of the English corn 
laws. Iam not superficial enough to ascribe this 
falling off of our export of wheat to the reduction 
of the British duties; but the case before us shows 
incontestably that our wheat trade with England 
is governed by laws more efiicient, more control- 
ling, than any rate of duty. Is it not, then, per- 
fectly preposterous to maintain, that the partial re- 
duction, or prospective repeal of the British duty 
/upon wheat, will of necessity enable us to send 
_ more of our breadstuff to that kingdom ? 
| But, sir, though no intelligent gentleman can, | 
think, see any just cause for believing that we 
shall gain materially in the direct trade, it must be 
| perfectly obvious that we shall lose in an indirect 
| trade with Great Britain. Our best, and in fact 
our principal trade with the mother country in the 
article in question, has been through Canada. For 
the last seven years we have sent into Canada 
12,586,892 bushels of wheat, while our direct trade 
to England, at the same time, has amounted to 
only 7,764,588 bushels, being 62 per cent. more to 
Canada than to England. Or, if we take the last 
three years, we have sent into Canada 6,325,607 
bushels, and into England 2,097,598 bushels, being 
more than three times as much into Canada as into 
England. Here are facts, which no speculations 
| can bend—which no theories can annul. 

The questions which now present themselves 
for our consideration are these: Why have we 
sent so little to England direct? And why so much 
to England through Canada? The answer to each 
of these questions is obvious. In our direct trade 
we come in competition with the north of Europe; 
and the low price of labor enables them to under- 
sell us in the English market. This is the reason; 
and the only satisfactory reason, why our direct 
trade with England has been so small. And the 
reason why we have sent so much to England 
through Canada is equally obvious. Our wheat 
which goes into Canada is, after being manufac- 
tured into flour, admitted into Great Britain on 
the colonial duty, which is much less than her 
duty on wheat or flour direct from this country. | 
have examined the English tables of actual duties 
paid during each week of 1843, and I find the mean 
difference between the duty actually paid on colo- 
nial and foreign wheat to be 14 shillings the quar- 
ter, or 33 cents the bushel. All the wheat, there- 
fore, which we send through Canada, is admitted 
into the English market on terms more favorable, 
by thirty-three cents a bushel, than the wheat 
which we send direct. From this, however, we 
must take the Canadian duty of the average of 8 
cents per bushel, which reduces the sum to 25 
cents. 

Now this advantage of 25 cents per bushel— 
this monopoly of the colonial trade which we 
enjoy, and of which the north of Europe is depri- 
ved, is what enables us to send more there than 
two-thirds of our export of wheat to Great Britain. 

_ But repeal the corn laws of England, and we are 
_ deprived of this monopoly, and are brought directly 
into competion with the great wheat-growing 
countries on the Baltic, where the agricultural 
_ laborers can be obtained for from eight pence to 
| shilling a day, and board themselves. Are the inde- 


so much in our favor, we may expect to find that | pendent yeomanry of the West prepared to yield 


all the benefits of the Canada trade, and thus lose 
two-thirds of the market which they now enjoy? 


as the year 1837 was one of uncommonly high 
prices in this country, I will omit that year in my 
estimate, Which will reduce this balance down to 


‘ | Are they willing to be brought into competition 
I will tell you, Mr. Chairman. The reduction | with the down-trodden Poles and serfs of Russia, 
took place in April, 1842, and, falling in the midst | and so be compelled to labor for fifteen or twenty 
of the commercial year, I have no means of de-| cents per day? Would devotion to party, or the 
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satisfaction of following out the delusive theory of 
free trade, reconcile them to a condition so degra- 
ded? If ~r possess the independent —_ of 
freemen—if they are Americans—they will spurn 
such an idea. : 

But Mr. Secretary Walker, whose devotion to 
British interests has been complimented in that 
country by the publication of his report, would 
have us understand that the opening of the British | 
ports to our grain would be a great blessing to this 
country. But on what principle does he found his 
theory? What facts does he adduce to sustain his 
sosition? None whatever. He asks us to be- 
on but furnishes us with no evidence to sustain 
our faith. In this respect he deals less fairly with 
us than Lord Ashburton himself. Ata meeting at 
Winchester, January 19, 1846, Lord Ashburton, | 
when speaking on this very subject, said that 
«protection had existed in England from the days 
‘ of the Plantagenets, whilst the whole line of coun- 

‘ try opposite to us on the continent—France, Bel- 
‘ cium, Holland, and Prussia—indeed, almostevery 
‘ country in the world—monarchical Europe as well 
‘as republican America—had its protective laws 
‘and regulations.”? ‘It was clear that, in the 
‘event of a recurrence of difficulties, her (Ameri- 
‘ca’s) first step would be again to shut her ports 
‘against us; in which case the supply from Ame- | 
‘rica would undoubtedly fail us. But the supply 
‘must not be expected from .4merica; and we could 
‘not have a better proof of this than the fact that, || 
‘ at this moment, «Imerican corn could come here from 
‘Canada at a duty of four shillings; and yet, if the | 
‘ returns were examined, it would be found that nine- | 
‘ tenths of the foreign corn in England was from the | 
‘ Baltic, though the duty on corn from ils shores was | 
‘ fifteen shillings a quarter. This was entirely owing 
‘to the low price of labor in the north of Europe.” | 

Here Lord Ashburton, more frank than the 
American Secretary, admits that the United States | 
would not derive any benefit from the proposed | 

change in the laws. Speaking on this subject in | 
Parliament, on the 29th of January, Lord Ash- | 
burton said: ** The British farmer must not have his | 
‘hands tied behind him. Did he meet the foreigner | 
‘on equal terms? The farmer on the shores of the | 
‘ Baltic had his labor at sixpence a day to compete | 
‘ with the farmer of this country, (England,) with | 
‘his labor at two shillings aday. It required no 
‘skill in political economy to discover that these 
‘two parties did not meet on equal terms.”’ 
These remarks in Parliament would apply with 
additional force in Congress. If the British farmer, | 
whose labor costs him two shillings a day, cannot || 
compete with the farmer on the Baltic, whose labor | 
costs him sixpence, how can the farmer in the | 
United States, whose labor is worth four shillings | 
aday, compete with the cheap labor on the Baltic? 
Lord Ashburton warns the people of England of 
their danger, but the advocate of British interests 
in this country would lead us blindly into the very 
jaws of this ruinous competition. 

But, sir, this is not all. The very policy which 
would destroy the most important branch of our 
wheat trade, viz: that through Canada, would, at 
the same time, greatly impair our market at home. 
The best and the surest market for the wheat grow- | 
er is found in the manufacturing districts in our | 
country. This home market is near at hand; is | 
not disturbed by ruinous foreign competition; is 
not subject to that fluctuation which has ever char- | 
acterized the British market; and is, in fact, the 
principal market for our breadstuff. With our pres- 
ent protective policy, this market is constantly in- 
creasing. Sir Robert Peel has justly said, that the 
revenue and the demand, and the prices of labor and | 
all commodities, seemed to depend upon the gen- 
eral prosperity of the country, more than upon any | 
particular legislation. Our present policy tends to | 
produce that general prosperity, and so creates a | 
demand for the cetindlintel wiehunn of the United 
States. The demand for wheat in this country is 
constantly increasing. ‘Thousands who, ten years 
ago, made ryeand Indian corn their principal bread- | 
stuff, now consume a large quantity of wheat. The 
State of Massachusetts alone consumes about three 
umes as much wheat, the growth of other States, 
as we send to England direct, and the New Eng- | 
land States more than our entire export to all for- 
eign countries. 


Lest this position should be thought extravagant, 


| 
| 
| 


let me present, in as brief a manner as I may, some |, 
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of the facts on which this calculation is based. The | 


present population of Massachusetts may safely be 
estimated at 815,000. More than half of our en- 
tire population are engaged in other callings than 
agriculture; and to those thus employed I give one 
barrel of flour, or five bushels of wheat, per head. 
This estimate cannot be considered extravagant. 
Those engaged directly or indirectly in manufac- 
tures and the mechanic arts, in trade and commerce 
in all its varieties, in navigation in all its forms, in 
the fisheries of all kinds, and those employed in the 
learned professions and as teachers—these, with 
their families and dependants, would constitute at 
least 420,000 of our population, and would consume 
a barrel of flour per head. The other 395,000, em- 


| ployed in agriculture, may be assumed to consume 
a half barrel per head, which will give 197,000 bar- 
' rels—making a total of 617,000 barrels of flour. 


Flour is also used in considerable quantities in 
manufactures. There is used in Lowell alone, for 


starch and sizing, at least 4,000 barrels annually, | 


which may be considered as one-fourth of the 
amount consumed in the State. The quantity thus 
consumed, when added to that used as breadstuff, 


would make the entire consumption 633,000 bar- | 


rels, or 3,165,000 bushels. This estimate is fully 
sustained by the imports into the State. There 
was brought into Boston, in 1845, 730,138 barrels 
of flour; and although one-half of this may have 


been re-shipped, or sent to Maine and New Hamp- | 
shire, the flour brought into Salem, New Bedford, 


Fall River, and other smaller ports, and by the 
several railroads, will make up the deficiency. The 
railroad from Albany to Boston, in 1844, distribu- 
ted within the interior of the State, of flour brought 
from Albany, 144,754 barrels. 
brought into Boston, from other States, in 1845, 
2,371,406 bushels of Indian corn, 548,583 bushels 
of oats, 24,184 bushels of rye, and 65,530 bushels 
of shorts. Nearly the whole of this was consumed 
in the State, and large quantities of the same kinds 
of grain were brought into the State at other points. 

I have no means of knowing the amount con- 


/sumed in the other New England States; but as 


their population is about 1,600,000, it will be safe 
to give them, upon an average, three bushels per 
head, which will make a consumption of 4,800,000 
bushels a year. This, added to the consumption 
of Massachusetts, will give a total of 7,965,000 


There was also | 


bushels, being at least half a million more than our | 


average export to all foreign nations. 


I have esti- | 


mated the consumption of the New England States, | 


other than Massachusetts, at considerable less per 
head than my own State; because, with the excep- 
tion of Rhode Island, they are more agricultural, 
and because they raise a greater proportion of 


| wheat from their own soil. This estimate may not 
| be entirely accurate, but I am confident it cannot 


be far from the truth, 
3ut manufactures are not by any means confined 


| to New England. New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
, sylvania, and several other States, are deeply en- 


gaged in them; and all these manufacturing estab- 
lishments furnish so many markets for the wheat 
growers. Ifthe repeal of the corn laws should cut 
off our trade through Canada, we should have a 
surplus which would reduce the price, and so injure 
the grain growing interest. Nay, if our duty on 
foreign wheat were repealed, the Eastern States 
would, when the crops are good in Europe, receive 
a portion of their supply from the Baltic. And if 


our present protective policy is to be bartered for a | 
repeal of the corn laws, and large quantities of | 
British goods are to be thrown into our market, it | 


will 
thereby destroy the home market, which the grain 
growers now enjoy. 


rostrate many of our manufactories, and | 


Let our present policy be | 


abandoned, and the surplus of Europe be thrown | 
in upon us, and the balance of trade will soon be | 
turned against us; in which case our specie will be 


sent abroad, our currency will bederanged, and all | 
the evils we experienced a few i since will re- | 
1 


vill be paralyzed, our | 
imports will fall off fron: our inability to purchase, | 


turn. Individual enterprise wi 


and the Government will be bankrupt as it was in 


1841-"2. These are the evils which the proposed | 


policy will, in my estimation, bring in its train. 
But we shall be told that Great Britain has set a 
noble example, and we, as a free people, should 
follow it. But what is the example which Great 
Britain has set? She has consulted her own in- 
terest; and proposes to make such a modification 


| her what she is. 


| of his hire.”’ 
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of her policy as is, in the estimation of her munis- 
try, best suited to her present condition and the 
condition of the world, She sees that her corn 
laws have excluded the wheat of Germany and 
Prussia,and have driven them into manufacturing. 
She sees that, instead of being her customers, they 
are beginning to become her competitors for the 
markets of the world, and she wishes to arrest their 
progress. She sees, also, in the United States a 
great and powerful rival, and she wishes to em- 
brace the present opportunity to check our growth 
and impair our prosperity, She re gards the pres- 
ent moment as peculiarly favorable to strike the 
fatal blow. She beholds in our Chief Magistrate 
a leaning to a commercial policy which is well 
suited to her condition, but illy adapted to our 
own. She finds in the Secretary of the ‘Treasury 
an advocate of her interests, and she greets him 
with ** well done, good and faithful servant.”’ 

But if gentlemen suppose that Great Britain 
has any special reference to the welfare of any 
other nation, let them undeceive themselves. All 
her proposed changes have reference to her 
own prosperity. She takes the duty off from 
American cotton, not to benefit our eotton-crow- 
ers, but to enable her own manufacturers to com- 
pete more successfully with the manufacturers of 
this country for our market, and the other markets 
into which our manufactures have found their 
way. If she wishes to promote the agricultural 
interests of this country, why does she not abate 
her 1200 per cent. duty upon American tobacco, 
and suiler it to come in ata moderate rate? No 
nation looks more carefully to her own interests 
than Great Britain; and no one legislates more un- 
derstandingly. Her agriculture and manufactures 
have been carried to the highest point of pertec- 
tion ; and, seeing herself in advance of the nations, 
she now proposes free trade, with a full conviction 
that she will prove more than a match for them in 
such an unequal contest. She has built herself up 
by her navigation act and other restrictive meas- 
ures, and now she proposes a partial abandon- 
ment of that policy, ad kindly invites other na- 
tions to give up the very policy which has made 
Free trade with such a nation 
would be like intercourse between the wolf and 
the lamb. ‘To the one it might prove beneficial, 
but to the other it would be death. Free trade, in 
fact, can never exist between nations situated so 
differently as the United States and Great Britain. 
If both nations should model their revenue laws 
after the same standard, the trade between us 
would not be * free aud equal.’’ Her accumulated 
capital, her low rate of interest, the cheapness of 
her labor, the advanced state of her manufactures, 
would give her an advantage over us. You must 
make all things equal at home, by equivalents and 
balances, before any two nations ean have a sys 
tem of commercial intercourse which will be série?- 
ly reciprocal and equally productive of the prosperity 
of both. 

I do not intend to censure Great Britain for the 
new policy which she proposes. She is the guar- 
dian of her own interests, and will see that they are 
well protected. In fact, I consider her example 
worthy of our imitation. She conforms to her 
condition, and it becomes us to conform to ours. 
The cheapness of capital and the low price of la- 
bor in that kingdom are the great characteristics, 
so far as this question is concerned; and, in order 
to meet her on equal ground, our independent la- 
borers must consent to come down to the low 
standard of the half-starved labor of England. 
They must be content to labor for from 30 to 50 
cents per day, and board themselves. But are 
they willing to do it?) Will the freeborn citizens 
of America consent to degradation like this? J 
trust they will not. The glory of our country 
consists in the fact that here * the laborer is worthy 

The great mass of our people are 
born to no other inheritance than the privilege 
which our country holds out to every induatiitins 
man, of obtaining a comfortable living by the fruit 
of his own toil; and he is a freeman, indeed, who 
is born to such a patrimony. The consciousness 
that he can sustain himself by his own hands, and 
that well-directed industry will enable him to pro- 
vide for the maintenance of his family and the ed- 
ucation of his children, more than anything else, 
gives character to an American, and makes him 
what he was designed wo be by his Creator, a man. 
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But if we are to adopt the principle of free trade, 
the manly and independent character of our labor- 
ers must be given up; and they must content them- 
selves with dragging out a miserable existence in 
poverty and wretchedness. ‘This, after all, is the 
great objection to the policy which has been recom- 
mended. The rich man needs no sympathy. His 
wealth will give him consequence in any state of 
society; and a change, such as free trade will bring 
upon us, would increase the relative value of his 
treasures. Bring the laborer down to the English 
standard, reduce his wages to the low level of the 
Old World, and you put him completely into the 
power of the capitalists of the country. Such a 
change would break up our small manufacturing 
establishments, and turn many an honest laborer 
put of employ. But the Lowell manufactories 
would go on; the price of labor would be reduced; 
and, having no competition, these wealthy estab- 
ishments would continue to make fair dividends. 
‘The South and the West would suffer most. Their 
infant manufactures would be prostrated; but the 
older and more skilful establishments of New Eng- 
land would survive. Their currency would be 
deranged; but the accumulated wealth in the East- 
ern States would supply them with a sound circu- 
lating medium. Born to toil, the hardy sons of 
New England would put forth their energy and 
enterprise; and, by that industry and frugality for 
which they are distinguished, they would obtain 
a comfortable livelihood; they would have ‘ bread 
enough, and to spare;’’ while their brethren, in 
some other sections of the country, ** would perish 
with hunger.” New England desires no change. 
She believes that our present policy is best = 
to the interests of the whole country. Being labor- 
ers ourselves, our sympathies are with those who 
eat their bread in the sweat of their brows. We 
adhere to our present policy, because the interest 
of labor requires it; because a change would fall 
heaviest upon those who have no capital but their 
own hands. Butif achange must come—if the 
prosperity of the country must be stricken down, 
the sons of the Pilgrims, enured to toil, and familiar 
with hardships, will turn their attention to their 
ice and their granite, and convert them into bread. 
If folly must prevail in our national councils, and 
the storm of adversity ensues, they will endeavor 
to brave the tempest; and, though they have no 
desire to ** ride upon the whirlwind,”’ they will, 
as far as in them lies, so ‘ direct the storm”’ that 
its pitiless pelings may fall upon other heads than 
their own. 


OREGON QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. T. BUTLER KING, 
OF GEORGIA, 
In rut House or Representatives, 
February 9, 1846. 

Mr. KING rose and addressed the committee 
during the hour as follows: 

Mr. Cuainman: In view of the correspondence 
which has recently passed between the Secretary 
of State and the British Minister, I shall not offer 
the amendment, (embodying a proposition for ar- 
bitration,) as | intended, to the resolutions now 
under consideration. ‘The proposition to settle by 
arbitration the rights of the United States and 
Great Britain to the territory of Oregon, and es- 
tablish an equitable line of partition, having been 
made in all ts forms by her Britannic Majesty’s 
Minister, and been peremptorily, and, as I think, 
cavalierly, rejected by the President, that mode of 
adjusting this great controverted question seems to 
be atanend. Arbitration is one of the most an- 
cient modes known to civilized nations of settling 
dificult and embarrassing disputes. It is sanc- 
tioned, in all its forms, by the law of nations, as 
founded on the laws of nature. It has been re- 
sorted to in all times by these who wished to mete 
out that justice to others which they desired should 
be meted out to themselves. The President of the 
United States has declared, or permitted his Sec- 
retary of State to declare, that the territorial rights 
of the United States cannot be submitted to arbi- 
tration. Who has ever desired the President to 
submit to arbitration the acknowledged, clearly 
undisputed, territorial rights of the United States? 
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ng: 


It is, sir, precisely because our rights in that terri- 


on? are not clearly defined with respect to limits, 
t 


and that the title to a very considerable portion of 
it has been claimed by Great Britain for more than 


| half a century, as against Spain, from whom we 


others which has ever presented itself for adjust- | 


profess to derive our own title in no very incon- 
siderable degree, and that this Government has 
acknowledged, for the space of seven-and-twenty 
years, that Great Britain has rights in Oregon, 
that I supposed that this was a question, of all 


ment between this Governmentand that, which, in 
| its complicated character and momentous conse- 
| quences, could be most properly and equitably ad- 
_justed by arbitration, and which, from its very 
nature, pointed to that as the most honorable and 


| suitable mode of settlement. 
| ever, seems to think differently. 


By assuming the 
broad ground that our title to the entire territory 
is ** clear and unquestionable,’ and that our rights 
there are not “to be a proper subject for arbitra- 
tion,’’ he seems to say, in language not to be mis- 
understood, to the Government of Great Britain, 


| that, as far as he is concerned, or can control the 


| with respect to our title to Oregon. 


action of this Government, the question of territo- 


rial rights is settled, and that any concessions | 
| which may hereafter be made on our part, if any | 
ever shall be, may be regarded as an evidence of | 
our liberality, and not as springing from a convic- | 


tion of the justness of her rights, or the validity of 
her title to any portion of the territory in dispute. 
[am not, sir, disposed to present an argument 


| even say to what extent our title is better than 


that of Great Britain, or how far it can be sustain- 
ed by all the evidences which have been or can be 
adduced. In my judgment, this question ought 
not to have been brought into this House. This 
is not the place to discuss questions of this nature. 
They properly belong to the Executive and the 
Senate. They are, under the Constitution, the 
treaty-making power. It is very difficult, if not 
impossible, for any man to present an argument 
here which shall in the slightest degree admit the 
force of British rights in Oregon, without bringing 


upon himself the imputation of having more or less 


compromised those of his own country. These 
delicate and complicated questions should be left 
in the hands of diplomatists, and settled by nego- 
tiation; or, if that finally fails, the next and the 
only peaceable resort, as it seems to me, is to sub- 
mit them toa tribunal, constituted with a proper 


and just regard to the spirit of our institutions, for 


| has assumed that to 


arbitration. If our title to that territory is, as has 
been asserted, ‘* clear and unquestionable,”’ all ar- 


gument and negotiation are at an end, and this || 


House, therefore, has been wasting time in misdi- 
rected and useless discussion. Our deliberations 
should have been directed to a vigorous prepara- 
tion for the maintenance of rights which have been 
thus boldly and unqualifiedly asserted. But, sir, 
while this declaration has been uttered and repeat- 
ed by the Executive and his friends upon this 
floor, they have staring them in the face the fact 
that he himself has offered to settle this contro- 


verted question by yielding up to Great Britain | 


almost one-half of the entire territory, thus deny- 
ing and admitting, almost in the same breath, that 
she has rights west of the Rocky Mountains, be- 
low the latitude of 54° 40’. If Great Britain has 
no rights in Oregon, why has he offered to con- 
cede to her almost one-half of it? If she has rights 
there, the delicate and difficult question to be de- 
termined is, where do our rights cease, and where 
do hers begin? That cannot be decided by argu- 
ment in this House, by debating the question now 
before us. If we pass the notice in any form, the 
question of boundary must finally be adjusted by 
negotiation, arbitration, or the sword. [ am, 
therefore, sir, opposed to arguing the question of 
title here, surrounded as itis by difficulties, which 
must, whatever may be said in this Heuse, be 
finally arranged in one of the modes I have stated. 
The President of the United States, in asserting 
“that he does not believe the territorial rights of 
this nation to be a percent subject for arbitration,’’ 
ve a fact which no one will 

dispute, with respect to what are known and ac- 
knowledged to be our territorial limits; but it was 


| for the purpose of ascertaining what those limits 


are in the territory of Oregon that I proposed to 
submit them to arbitration. 





The President, how- | 


T shall not | 
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'| The President, in his message of December last 
|| informed us that “ all attempts at compromise had 
|| failed,” and called upon Congress “ to consider 
|| what measures it might be proper to adopt for the 
‘| maintenance of our just title to the Oregon terrj. 
|| tory.’? Now, sir, it would seem to me to be wise, 
in the first place, to ascertain what our “ just 
_rights’’ are, before we proceed to maintain them in 
the way indicated in the message. Arbitration 
seemed to me the only mode which could be re. 
sorted to short of war. This, as we have seen, 
| the President has rejected, on the ground that our 
| ** territorial rights” are ** not a proper subject’? for 
'that mode of adjustment. In taking this ground 
the Executive has not only departed from the long. 
tried and well-established custom of civilized na- 
tions, but he has taken a ground which has never 
before been assumed by the United States. This 
Government has, on three several occasions, sub- 
mitted questions of territorial rights and limits to 
the decision of commissioners or arbitrators. B 
the fifth article of the treaty concluded in 1794, 
commonly called Jay’s treaty, the question wheth- 
er the river St. Croix should form the eastern 
boundary of Maine, was submitted to commission- 
ers, to be appointed in the following manner: 


«¢ One commissioner shall be named by his Majesty, one 
| by the President of the United States, by and with the advice 
|| and consent of the Senate thereof, and the said two com- 
missioners shall agree on the choice of a third, or, if they 
cannot so agree, they shall each propose one person, and, of 
the two names so proposed, one shall be drawn by lot, in the 
presence of the original commissioners. And the three com- 
missioners so appointed shall be sworn impartially to exam- 
|| ine and decide the said question according to such evidence 
I] as shall respectively be laid before them on the part of the 
\| British Government and of the United States. And the said 
|| commissioners shall meet at Halifax, and shall have power 
|| to adjourn to such other places as they shall think fit. They 
|| shall have power to appoint a secretary, and to employ sur- 
|| veyors, or such other persons as they shall judge necessary. 
|| The said commissioners shall, by a declaration under their 
|| hands and seals, decide what river is the river St. Croix in- 
|| tended by the treaty, fhe treaty of 1783.] The said declara- 
|| tion shall contain a description of the said river, and shall 
|| particularize the latitude and longitude of its muvuth and of 
|| its souree. Duplicates of this declaration, and of the state- 
|| ments of their accounts, and of the journal of their proceed- 
|| ings, shall be delivered by them to the agent of his Britannic 
|| Majesty, and to the agent of the United States, who may be 
|| respectively appointed and authorized to manage the busi- 
| ness on behalf of their respective Governments. And both 
|| parties agree to consider such decision as final and conclu- 
|| sive, so as that the same shall never thereafter be called into 
\| question or made the subject of dispute or difference be- 


|| tween them.” 


Now, sir, these commissioners or arbitrators 








'| was not called in question by Great Britain, Maine 
| now holds that territory. So likewise, under the 
|| fourth article of the treaty of peace concluded at 
|| Ghent in 1814, our right to certain islands in the 
| Bay of Passamaquoddy was submitted to arbitra- 
|tion. That article is as follows: 


| Whereas it was stipulated by the second article of the 
|| treaty of peace of 1783, between his Britannic Majesty and 
| the United States of America, that the boundary of the Uni- 
| ted States should comprehend all islands within twenty 
leagues of any part of the shores of the United States, and 
lying between lines to be drawn due east from the points 
where the aforesaid boundaries between Nova Scotia on the 
one part and East Florida on the other, shall respectively 
| touch the Bay of Fundy and the Atlantic ocean, excepting 
such islands as now are, or heretofore have been, within the 
limits of Nova Scotia: And whereas the several islands in 
the Bay of Passamaquoddy, which is part of the Bay of 
Fundy, and the Island of Menoar, in the said Bay of uae 
| are claimed by the United States as being comprehende 
within their aforesaid boundaries, which said islands are 
claimed as belonging to his Britannic Majesty, as having 
been at the time of and previous to the aforesaid treaty of 
|| 1783, within the limits of. the Province of Nova Scotia: In 
| order, therefore, finally to decide upon these claims, it 1s 
| 








agreed that ov shall be referred to two commissioners, 
to be appointed in the following manner, viz: one coin: 
missioner shall be appointed by his Britannic Majesty, and 
one by the President of the United States, by and with 
the consent of the Senate thereof, and the said two com- 


|| missioners so appointed shall be sworn impartiully to ez- 
|| amine and decide , oaee the said claims according to such evi- 
dence as shall be before them on the part of Britannic 


|| Majesty and of the United States respectively. “The said com- 
salembanenn shall meet at Saint Andrew’s, in the Province 
of New Brunswick, and shall have power to adjourn to 
such other place or places as they shall think fit. The 
said commissioners shall, by a declaration or report under 
their hands and seals, decide to which of the two contract- 
ing parties the several islands aforesaid do respectively bt 
long, in conformity with the true intent of the said treaty © 

|| peace of 1783. And if the said commissioners shall agree 
in their decision, both parties shall consider sueh decision as 
final and conclusive. It is further that, ia the = 
of the two commissioners differing upon all or any of t 3 
matters referred to them, or in the event of both or either 
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caid commissioners refusing or declining, or wilfully omit- 
ting to act as such, they shall make jointly or separately, a 
report or reports, 4s well to the Government of his Britannic 
Majesty as that of the { nited States, stating in detail the 
points on which they differ, and the gronnds upon which 


sheir respective opinions have been formed, or the grounds | 


ou which they or either of them have so refused, declined, or 
omitted toact. And his Britannic Majesty and the Govern- 
ment of the United States hereby agree to refer the report or 
reports of the said commissioners to some friendly Sovereign 
or State, to be then named for that purpose, and who shall 
be requested to decide upen the differences which may be 
stated in the said report or reports, or upon the report of one 
commissioner, together with the grounds upon which the 
other commissioner shall have refused, declined, or emitted 
to act, asthe case maybe. And if the commissioner, so re- 
fusing, declining, or Omitting to act, shall also wilfully omit 
to state the grounds upon which he has so done, in such 
manner that the said statement may be referred to such 
friendly Sovereign ur State, together with the report of such 
other commissioner, then such Severeign or State shall de- 
cide ex parte upon the said report alone. And his Britannic 
Majesty and the Government of the United States engage to 
consider the decision of such friendly Sovereign or State to 
be final and conclusive on all the matters so referred.” 


The decision of the commissioners appointed 
under this article was regarded by both Govern- 
ments as final and conclusive, and under it the 
United States acquired the islands of Moose, Fred- 
erick, and Dudley, in the Bay of Passamaquoddy. 
Other articles of this treaty provide for the settle- 
ment of our title with respect to various other 
portions of territory, and under the commissions 
uppointed for that purpose we obtained various 
islands in the St. Lawrence and the Northern 
Lakes. These facts, I think, sir, are sufficient to 
show that the President of the United States, in 


assuming the ground that our territorial rights or | 


limits are not the proper subjects of arbitration, 
has not only departed from what has been the uni- 
form practice of this Government in all cases of 
disputed territory and boundary lines, but ke holds 
a doctrine which is extremely dangerous to the 
peace and honor of the nation. Holding, as he 
does, in his own hands the absolute control over 
our foreign negotiations, it would be only neces- 
sary for him, if he desired to throw the country 
mto a war, to embarrass them with frivolous pre- 
tences for the purpose of finally suspending or 
breaking them off, and then declaring that, as ne- 


gotiation had failed, the nation must sustain him | 


in an appeal to arms for the purpose of acquiring 


any portion of territory to which he, for party | 


purposes, may have thought proper to declare our 
title to be ‘clear and unquestionable.” It has 
been a maxim of this Government almost coeval 
with its foundation, that we should ‘¢ ask nothing 
but that which is right, and submit to nothing that 
is wrong.”’ This maxim is sustained not only by 
the spirit but by the letter of the law of nations. 
Vattel says, (chapter 18:) 

“The disputes that arise between nations or their rulers 
originate either from contested rights or injuries received. 
A nation ought to preserve the rights which belong to her, 
and the care of her own safety and glory forbids her to sub- 
mit to injuries. But, in fulfilling the duty which she owes 
to herself, she must not forget her duty to others.”? “ She is 
therefore bound to render to each nation what is her due— 
to leave her in the peaceable enjoyment of her rights,” &c. 

The same author declares that— 

“ Arbitration is a very reasonable mode, and one that is 
perfectly conformable to the law of Nature, for the decision 
of every dispute which does not directly interest the safety 


of the nation. Though the claim of justice may be mistaken | 


by the arbitrator, it is still more to be feared that it will be 
overpowered in an appeal to the sword.”? 

_ “In doubtful cases, which do not involve essential points, 
if one of the parties will not accede either to a conference, 
an accommodation, a compromise, or an arbitration, the 
other has only the last resource for the defence of himself 
and his rights—an appeal to the sword; and he has justice 
on his side in taking up arms against so untractable an ad- 
versary. For, in doubtful cases, we can only demand all 
the reasonable methods of elucidating the question, and of 
deciding or accommodating the dispute.” 

Hence it will be seen, Mr. Chairman, that the 
President, in taking the course he has thought 
proper to pursue, has arrayed against him not only 
the former practice of this Government, but the 
high and unquestionable authority of the law of 
nations. ‘The correspondence between the Secre- 
tary of State and the British Minister, which has 

n submitted to us by the President, is certainly 
of a most extraordinary character. Mr. Paken- 
ham, in his letter to Mr. Buchanan, of the 27th 
December, 1845, in submitting the first proposition 
to arbitrate the — in controversy, says: 
: Her Majesty’s Government think that a resort 
2 arbitration is the most prudent, and perhaps 

the only feasible step which could be taken, and 


‘the best caleulated to allay the existing efferves- | 
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‘cence of popular feeling, which might otherwise 
‘ereatly embarrass the efforts of beth Govern- 
‘ments to preserve the friendly understanding 
“between the two nations.”” Mr. Buchanan, in 
his reply, rejects the proposition, upon the ground 
that ‘the British Government do not propose to 
‘refer to arbitration the question of title to the 
‘ Oregon territory claimed by the two Powers re- 
‘ spectively,’” but ** merely the partition or * equi- 
‘table division’ of the territory between them;’’ 
thus clearly leaving it to be inferred that the Pres 
ident would be willing to submit the question of 
title to arbitration, It is quite evident that this 
was Mr. Pakenham’s impression; and accordingly, 
on the 16th January, 1846, he addresses to Mr. 
Buchanan another communication, in which he 
proposes to submit the title to the Oregon terri- 
tory to arbitration, and, waiving his first proposi- 
tion to submit it to some friendly Sovereign or 
State, he suggests that ‘‘ there might be a mixed 
commission, with an umpire, appointed by com- 
mon consent, or there might be a board, com- 
posed of the most distinguished civilians and 
jurists of the time, appointed in such a manner 
as should bring all pending questions to the de- 
cision of the most enlightened, impartial, and in- 
dependent minds.”’ 

This proposition, sir, which seems to have been 
evidently invited by Mr. Buchanan’s letter of the 
3d January, 1846—this proposition, which it was 
so honorable to make, and, in my judgment, most 
unwise and dangerous to reject, is, in Mr. Buchan- 
an’s reply of the 4th instant, not only rejected, but 
treated in a manner wholly unbecoming an Amer- 


“nnn ann 


- 


_ jean statesman; and the only reason assigned—if 


reason it can be called—in his whole letter is, that 
the President ‘‘does not believe the territorial 
‘rights of this nation to be a proper subject for 
© arbitration.”’ To be sure, sir, he arcues that the 
territory in dispute is more valuable to us than to 
Great Britain. This might be a very good reason 
if the question were whether we should purchase 
it or not; but I can hardly suppose the Secretary 
could seriously believe that Great Britain would 
regard it as a very sound argument why she should 
yield any portion of the territory which she he- 
ieves honestly belongs to her. Such reasons as 
these, sir, assigned by the Secretary of State and 
sanctioned by the President, seem to lead to but 
one conclusion; which is, that, whatever their pro- 
fessions may be to the contrary, their secret de- 
signs and intentions are to throw this country into 
a war, not for the purpose of acquiring Oregon, 
(for that would soon be lost sight of in the smoke 
and din of the conflict,) but for the purpose of 
covering up their own party purposes and achiev 

ing their political ends. 


How long is it, sir, since the assertion and the 


discovery have been made that our title to all Ore- 


gon is ‘clear and unquestionable?’’ The Balti- | 


more Convention, which nominated Mr. Polk for 
the Presidency, first sent forth this declaration. | 
fancy there are but few persons who did not then 
regard it as having been made tor party purposes, 
and not as a grave assertion, to be sustained by all 
the hazards and calamities of war. Y 


President in his Inaugural Address. It then came 
upon the country like a clap of thunder from a clear 
sky. It was not even at that time supposed that 
it would be followed up and hurried through all the 
forms of diplomatic correspondence with a haste 
and in the spirit which seems to preclude the pos- 
sibility of an amicable or equitable adjustment. 
This is the effect, sir, of throwing our foreign rela- 
tions into party contests for political power. Those 
struggles have hitherto been confined to questions 
of domestic policy. Having exhausted almost 
every means of party strife, they have now seized 
hold of those questions in which other nations are 
concerned, and which may lead us to the most dis- 
astrous consequences. After having admitted, for 
the space of seven-and-twenty years, and by the 
negotiation and ratification of two solemn treaties, 
that Great Britain has rights in Oregon, the Presi- 
dent and his party come before the country with a 
declaration, which is not sustained by the discov- 
ery of any new evidences of title in our favor, that 
our title to the whole country is “clear and un- 

uestionable.’’? If the Duculdent iS sincere in this 
delves if he really believes our title to be so 
much better than that of Great Britain, why can 


It assumed a | 
more startling character when repeated by the 
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he refuse—why does he seem to fear—to submit it 
to investigation, and to the decision of enlightened 
and honest commissioners or arbitrators? His re- 
fusing to do so seems to imply a want of confidence 
in his own declarations. That our tide to that 
territory has heen disputed ever since we laid 
claim to it, is well known to him and to all the 
world. That Great Britain would have declared 
war in 1792 against Spain, if she had not consented 
promptly to restore te their possessions and prop 
erty the British settlers on Vancouver's Island, is 
equally well known. That Great Britain, in eur 
negotiations with her in 1817 and 1818, and 1826 
and 1827, maintained with great force and unyield- 
ing pertinacity her right to settle and oceupy that 
territory, can be seen in the diplomatic correspond- 
ence upon that subject of those periods; and the 
very best that she would consent to do was to allow 
to the United States an equal right to settle and oe 
cupy, or what is termed in the convention the right 
of joint occupation. And now, Mr. Chairman, 
with all proper respect to the learned and venera 
ble gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] 
I should like to ask him a question. 1 desire, sir, 
to ask what his opinion is of our ttle to the Ore- 
gon territory? Whether, in his judgment, it is 
“clear and unquestionable,” as has been asserted 
by the’ Executive? 

“Mr. Avams (the floor being yielded for the pur- 
pose) said: To say that the ttle is * clear and un- 
questionable,” is to say that which is susceptible 
of two meanings—one relating solely to the ques- 
tion of right and wrong, and the other relating to 
the opinions of others. According to the construc- 
tion we give to ‘clear and indisputable,’’ in rela- 
tion to the question of right and wrong, I say that 
our title is ‘clear and unquestionable.”’ will 
add one or two words more. ‘That our ude in the 
Oregon territory is not indisputable, or clear, is 
answered plainly in the fact that it is disputed. The 
genteman has told us that it has been dispu- 
ted for twenty-seven years. I cannot deny it. 

tut if everything which is disputed by the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain is disputable, then I should 
be under the necessity of changing the meaning of 
the word. 

Mr. Kine. Then, sir, why did the gentleman 
not give that definition when he was Secretary of 
State in 1817 and 1818?) Why did he not assert, 
as he now does, that our title is clear to the whole 
territory of Oregon? Why did he compromise it 
by virtually admitting that Great Britain had rights 
in Oregon equal to our own? And, above all, sir, 
why did he not, when President of the United 
States, and having the control of the negotiations 
in 1826 and 1827, assert, if he so believed, that our 
title was clear and unquestionable? I have ever 
been accustomed to regard the opinions of that 
gentleman, on all questions growing out of our 
foreign relations, as of the highest authority. His 
long experience in the diplomatic intercourse, his 
extensive knowledge of the history and of the laws 
of nations, give to his opinions a weight, in all 
matters of that nature, which can be claimed by 
few in this or any other country. And especially, 
sir, his minute and accurate information respecting 
all the circumstances that go to make up cur title 
to Oregon, whatever it may be, have led me to re- 
gard his opinions upon that subject as entitled to 
the greatest respect and consideration. But I con- 
fess that the present course of that gentleman fills 
me with surprise and astonishment, unsettles my 
opinions of his wisdom and justice, and leads me 
to apprehend that motives which are not avowed 
have brought him in conflict with his former acts 
and opinions. He is now in favor of giving notice 
to Great Britain for the termination of the conven- 
tion for the joint occupation of Oregon, and I un- 
derstand him to say that he will not vote one dol- 
lar of appropriations fer en defences, unless 
the resolution for the notice shall pass; and yet he 
professes not to regard it as a war measure. The 
resolutions now before the committee are not, 
strictly speaking, a war measure; but, sir, it is 
proper to consider them in connexion with the bill 
which has been introduced from the Commitiee on 
Territories, which proposes to organize a territo- 
rial government west of the Rocky Mountains, 
and to extend our laws over all Oregon. One 
measure inevitably leads to the other. If we abro- 
gate the convention which provides for the joint 
occupancy of the territory, it will become neces- 
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sary to extend our exclusive jurisdiction over our 
citizens there, at the end of the twelve months’ 
notice. If we should give * the notice,’’ and adopt 
no other measure, I admit there would be no cause 
to apprehend that war would ensue. But, sir, 
that would be a virtual abandonment of all our 
rights in that country, and might be regarded as 
an acknowledgment that we have no claim to any 
portion of it. Hence it has been found necessary 
to bring forward the concomitant measure to which 


I have alluded, extending our laws over that terri- | 


tory. It is the duty of every nation to extend its 
exclusive jurisdiction over its citizens or subjects, 
wherever they may be on its own territory, except 
where the title to it is admitted to be in dispute. 
Now, up to the time the President of the United 
States delivered his Inaugural Address, the United 
States have always admitted that the right to ex- 
elusive jurisdiction over the Oregon territory has 
been in dispute between this Government and that 
of Great Britain. This dispute, it is well known, 
led to the conventions of 1818 and 1827, which 
ng for the joint occupation of that territory 
y American citizens and British subjects, each to 
he governed by the laws of their own country re- 
spectively. Under this convention, therefore, we 
stand justified in the eyes of all nations in refraining 
from the exercise of exclusive sovereignty or juris- 
diction over any portion or all of that territory, 
however “ clear and unquestionable” our title may 
be to it. But the moment the twelve months’ no- 
tice expires, and this joint jurisdiction or occupa- 
tion ceases, it will become our duty to ourselves, 
and to the national character and dignity of the 
United States, to extend the exelusive jurisdiction 
of our laws over that country, as far at least as it 
is occupied by American citizens. Therefore, sir, 
these are concomitant measures, the one abso- 
lutely involving the necessity of the other. Let 
gentieman not flatter themselves that they can con- 


sistently vote for the notice, as proposed in the res- | 


olutions now before the committee, and withhold 
their support from the bill by which it is to be fol- 
lowed. That bill proposes to extend our exclusive 
jurisdiction not only over that portion of the terri- 
tory where our citizens have taken up their abode, 
but over thousands of British subjects and many 
British forts, and over all that portion of the terri- 
tory, comprising nearly one-half of it, which this 
Government has on several occasions, once very 
recently, offered to acknowledge as exclusively 
belonging to Great Britain. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
allow me to inquire what this Government and the 
a of the United States would say if Great 


sritain should adopt similar measures ?—if she || 


should give us the notice, and propose at the expi- 
ration of twelve months to extend her sovereign 


authority over all Oregon, to the exclusion of our | 


laws and the subjucation of our citizens? Sir, 
there is not a man in this country who would not 
ery aloud for war; who would not regard such an 
act on the part of Great Britain as equivalent to a 
declaration of war, to be met and resisted by all 
the energy and power of the Republic. If, under 
such circumstances, such would be the opinions of 
the people of this country, why should we suppose 
that the Government and the people of Great Brit- 
ain will quietly submit to our proceedings, if the 
measures which have been brought forward shall 
be consummated? Sir, they will not. No manof 
ordinary sagacity, I venture to say, thinks they 
will. They cannot, without being disgraced in the 
opinion of all Europe. Therefore, those who say 
or think that the aioption of these measures will 
not produce war, have not, in my judgment, well 
considered the subject, and have arrived at a most 
perilous conclusion. Some gentlemen seem to sup- 
pose, if we give the notice and show a bold front, 
as they are pleased to term it, that Great Britain 
will abandon the territory without a struggle; that 
she does not regard it as of sufficient value to jus- 
tify her in going to war for it; that she only desires 
a fair pretext to relinquish it. And they seem to 
suppose that we have nothing more to do than to 
pass the notice and extend our laws over the coun- 
try. It may be proper, sir, to remind those gen- 
tlemen of what Great Britain said on this subject 
in 1826. Mr. Gallatin, in his letter to Mr. Clay, 
dated London, November 16, of that year, says: 


“Mr. Huskisson, amongst the reasons for taking up that 
subject first, (Oregon,} mentioned that it had for several ses- 


sions occupied the attention of Congress, and that it was not 
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possible to foresee the effect which the measures they might 
adopt would have on the question, and on the friendly rela- 
tions of the two countries. Ina subsequent part of the con- 
versation, he said that the joint occupancy would cease in 
1528, unless renewed, and the removal by the United States 


of any setiiement made by British subjects would be consid- | 


ered as an act of aggression.”’ 


If Great Britain, in 1826, would have regarded, 
as her negotiator expressly declared she would, 
the removal of any of her subjects from that terri- 


tory, by the authorities of the United States, as an | 
act of aggression, can it be supposed that she will || 


now be less firm in the assertion of her rights? 
That, after having strengthened her title by twenty 
years more of uninterrupted occuption, and the 
number of her subjects and settlements in that 
country having probably quadrupled, and her pow- 
er to protect and defend them having vastly in- 


creased—can it be supposed, by any one who is || 


not blinded by party zeal, that she will quietly 


and ingloriously relinquish her rights in a territory | 


to which she has adhered with so much tenacity 


for more than half a century? And yet those who || 


are most zealous for the passage of these measures 
are leading the people to suppose that their ten- 
dency will be, to do away with ail subjects of 


discord, and leave the two countries in the quiet | 
Sut we are assured, that if, || 
unfortunately, they should lead to war, we shall | 


enjoyment of peace. 


have no difficulty in conquering our ancient foe. We 
are to rush into the struggle without preparation, 
and almost without arms in our hands. 
told that republics never prepare for war; and gen- 
tlemen seem to apprehend, that if we stop to count 
the cost, or estimate the consequences, the people 
may perhaps be roused to a sense of the calamities 
which must inevitably attend a contest that, if it 


/ comes, will be more terrible in its progress and 


| practice. 


more disastrous in its results than any which has 
been witnessed in modern times. But, sir, the 


declaration, that republies never prepare for war, 


is as unfounded in fact as it would be unwise in 
There is not an instance recorded in 


| history to which gentlemen can allude to sustain 


/ent from what it is now. 


| them in the assertion, if we except the case of 
| this Government previous to the war of 1812. 


The situation of this country then was far differ- 


youngand poor. A long course of aggression upon 
our commerce by the great contending Powers of 
Europe had, to a very considerable extent, ruined 


our commerce, which was still further crippled by | 


the embargo and non-intercourse act. The revenue 
from imports was diminished to the lowest point, 


/and the internal resources of the country seemed 
Under these circumstances, the || 
Government had not the means to prepare for war. || 
| But now the case is different. 


to be paralyzed. 


The wealth and 
resources of the country are ample. We have an 


overflowing treasury, and a revenue more than 


sufficient for all the wants of the Government. It 
is, therefore, the duty of those who press these 
measures with so much zeal to prepare the coun- 
try for the struggle into which we seem to be tend- 
ing with so much rapidity; nor would there be 
any opposition on the part of the Whigs to the 
appropriations necessary for carrying iton. We 
deny the necessity and denounce the intrigues that 
are carrying us to this dangerous issue; and will 
hold to a terrible responsibility those who have 
been placed in charge of our public affairs. 
will denounce the policy they pursue; but if, in 
their mad course for party ascendency, they throw 
us into a struggle in arms with one of the most 


powerful nations of the earth, the party to which | 
I have the honor to belong will not withhold their || 


support from the necessary appropriations; nor 
will they be the last in the field of strife. Enough 
has been shown in the course of this debate, to 
prove that the question has been stripped of its 
party character. Although, as I have said, it 
originated in party intrigues, and has derived all 
its Importance from the schemes of designing poli- 


cians, it has now become a national question, | 


and can never hereafter be of avai! in any scheme 
of President-making. Such is the importance it 
has assumed in the eyes of the nation, and such 


are the momentous consequences involved in its | 


decision, that it has swept away party lines and 
obliterated party distinctions. 


_ also, in the course of this debate, that this, like all 
other great national questions, is bringing to its 
support, or arraying in opposition to it, local ques- 
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| tions and prejudices, which seem likely to give jt 
_a tendency and an impetus more powerful thay 
| could have been imparted to it by its own intrinsic 
merit or importance. Those who regard them. 

| selves as particularly interested in our present 
tariff laws, and dread as the greatest calamity any 
change or modification of them, and who ‘think 
they see strong indications in the doctrines ad- 
vanced by the Executive of a strong disposition 
on his part to establish, as far as he may be able 
to accomplish it, a system of free trade, frankly 
-avow, or many of them do, their willingness ty 
see the country involved in war rather than permit 
the industrial pursuits of the people to be laid 
prostrate by a ruinous competition with the pau- 
per labor of Europe. Sir, I think it would not be 

| too much to assert, that the manufacturing States 


of the Union would prefer a war to a system of 
free trade. Many of those who contributed to the 
elevation of the present Chief Magistrate, pledved 
themselves in the canvass of 1844 to a course of 
policy respecting the tariff, which, if we are tw 
| judge from the tenor of his Annual Message, he 
is not likely to pursue. At the North, he was 
| declared to cs in favor of a high protective tariff, 
while at the South, he was understood to be in 
favor of free trade. Now, sir, if we are to judge 
of the President’s opinions from his Annual Mes- 
sage, he is more likely to favor the latter than the 
former in his course of policy. It is well known 
by whom he is surrounded in his Cabinet councils: 
the very Minister who conduets our foreign nego- 
| tiations may be considered as favorable to, having 
| voted for, the tariff of 1842. He is most intimate- 
ly connected with the great iron interest of the 
State from which he comes. A war would be 
more sure protection to those interests than any 
law which could be passed by Congress. 1 make 
no charge against that or any other gentleman; but 
when I hear it declared by gentlemen from that 
|| section of country that they would prefer a war to 
_ any considerable reduction of the tariff, 1 am bound, 
sir, to suppose it not impossible that their policy 

| may in some degree be dictated by their interests, 
In Pennsylvania, it is well known that Mr. Polk 
was represented as a ‘* better tariff’ man than Mr. 
Clay”’ 
[Mr.C.J.Incersoit. That was my argument.] 
while at the South he was understood to be in fa- 
| vor of free trade, or a low ad valorem rate of duties. 
How are these differences to be reconciled? You 
cannot have one tariff for the North and another 
| for the South; fortunately or unfortunately, our 
laws extend over the whole country. Are we to 
be thrown into a war to cover up these conflicting 
pledges, and to relieve those who made them from 
a just responsibility? I cannot say, nor do I pre- 
tend to say, that Mr. Polk authorized those pledges, 
but I do know that they were made, and everybody 
_ knows that it is quite impossible to redeem or rec- 
oncile them, by any course of policy which the 
Government may think proper to pursue. Many 
gentlemen have seemed to suppose the West would 
be benefited by a war. I do not charge that gen- 
tlemen on this floor would be actuated by such a 
motive; but it is undoubtedly true, that a general 
idea prevails that the price of their breadstutfs 
would be augmented, and that the disbursements 
of money on the northern and western frontier 
would be beneficial to those sections of the Union; 
but a moment’s reflection will be sufficient to show 
that they would suffer in common with all others. 
Atthe very outset, the commerce of the lakes would 
be destroyed, their intercourse with the British co- 
lonial ports cut off, and they would be forced to 
rely solely on home consumption for a market for 
their produce. The market for cotton being ina 
_ very considerable degree destroyed, the planters of 
the South would turn their attention to the produc- 

| tion of grain, and everything necessary for their 
domestic consumption. The pork, bacon, and 

|| flour of the Northwest would no longer find a mar- 
ket on the banks of the Mississippi. A very few 
figures will be sufficient to show those who enter- 
tain this idea—that war will onnely a market for 
the breadstuffs of the West—that they are utterly 
mistaken. We will suppose, for example, that 
armies amounting to two hundred thousand men 
will be required in the field; at least one hundred 
thousand will be taken from our cities and large 
towns, persons thrown out of commerce and me- 
ena employments, who are now of the class 
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called non-producers, or persons not engaged in 
agriculture. It is a large calculation to suppose that 
the other hundred thousand would be drawn from 
the farmers of the country. These two hundred 
thousand men would consume no more as soldiers 
than they do now; and the only change, as affect- 
ing our markets, as far as they were concerned, 
would be simply taking one hundred thousand from 
the producing class, who, it would be a liberal cal- 
culation to assume, now produce ten millions of 
bushels of grain per annum for market. This by 
no means amounts to the quantity of grain annu- 
ally exported. It will therefore be perceived, that 
as a matter of mere calculation of dollars and cents, 
the grain growers of the West would be greatly the 
losers. Another idea, equally erroneous, has been 


advanced with respect to the effect of the British | 


corn laws on the price of American grain. A re- 
peal of those laws has been most anxiously desired 
by the wheat growers of this country, in the ex- 
vectation that in that event we should supply the 
British market. A moment’s consideration will 
show that this is a mistake. 
laws now stand, they exclude, except in times of 
scarcity, corn from the continent; while our wheat 
and flour are admitted at a very low duty through 
the colonial ports. If the corn laws were repealed, 
we should lose this advantage, and be compelled 
to compete in the British market with the cheap 
grain from the Baltic, the Mediterranean, and Black 
Sea. To show that we cannot even now compete 
with the grain from those countries, it is only ne- 
cessary to examine the following table from the 
sritish official returns: 
Importations of wheat into Great Britain from the principal 
wheat countries for 1841, 1842, and 1843, in bushels, together 
with the sum total from each country. 


Countries. 


ist1. | 
Russia.......| 498,205 | 1,824,688 
Denmark.....| 1,915,279 


Total. 


2,592,261 


1843. 


269,368 | 


1842. 









As the British corn | 


617,656 569,248 | 3,098,183 

| PPD 5 0000+ 7,134,409 | 5,938,065 5,311,000 18,383,455 

| Germany.....! 5,295,674 | 1,626,172 | 1,027,224 | 7,949,070 

| Holland ..... -| 815,964 | "73,979 6,864 | "896,507 
| France....... | 1,643,932 4,216,100 29,248 | 5,889,280 | 

| Italy & Island) 901,600 | 4,878,597 24,840 | 5,805,037 
N. A. Colonies 2,333,354 | 3,729,690 | 2,790,504 | 63853,278 | 


United States. 1,107,840 | 1,195,873 | 749,601 


3,053,978 
Other entries.) 866,859 | 1,816,340 | 


272,407 | 2,955,606 














I have been led into these remarks by the amend- 
ment offered to my resolution by the honorable 
gentleman from Illinois, |Mr. Wentwortn,] which 


proposes, if I understand it, that this question shall | 


not be arbitrated or settled until Great Britain opens 
her ports to American grain. It is said by physi- 
cians that when an epidemic prevails, all other com- 
plaints which may have been prevalent tend to in- 
crease and aggravate its virulence. This seems in 
some degree to be the case in political questions, and 


especially with the one under consideration. Abo- | 


lition, which seems ever ready to seize hold of the 
elements of discord, has joined in the hue-and-cry 


of “ Fifty-four forty,’? ‘* All Oregon or none,” | 
evidently with a hope that this cry will bring a | 


war, and that war will produce emancipation. 
This wild fanaticism, which is of British growth, 
seems recklessly disposed to turn its arms against 
its foster-mother for the purpose of achieving its 
unholy ends. Those who seem so utterly regard- 
less of the wise and patriotic maxims which should 
govern all statesmen in questions concerning our 
foreign and domestic policy, are but imperfect! 
aware of the strength and capabilities of the South. 
‘That a war would be exceedingly injurious to the 
interests and prosperity of the Southern States no 
ove will pretend to deny; but that our institutions 
would be overturned, or emancipation be effected, 
no one acquainted with our condition and resources 
will for a moment believe. Of all sections of the 
Union the Southern States are unquestionably 
more capable than any other section of sustaining 
a prolonged struggle in arms. This might be 
shown by a reference to historical facts and a eriti- 
cal examination of theirdomestic condition. With- 
out going further into this branch of the subject, I 
will only add that the poisoned chalice which fanat- 
icism would thus prepare for the South would be 
turned to its own lips, and that it would expire 
amidst the just execrations of all patriotic men. 


Much has been said in this debate in regard to | 


the annexation of Texas; that it has destroyed the 
balance of power in the Union, or given a prepon- 
derance of territory to the slaveholding States. 
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| cacy of that measure. 


Smithsonian Bequest—Mr. Owen. 
Now, sir, lam not aware that any Southern states- 
man was actuated by any such motive in his advo- 
‘Texas had achieved her in- 
dependence and maintained it for the space of nine 

ears. She was a sovereign and independent State. 

She had a right to do with herself as she pleased. 
Our people had gone there, carrying with them the 
spirit, and establishing for their Government our 
free institutions. ‘They were bone of our bone and 
flesh of our flesh. They had left behind them all 
the ties of the domestic relations. They carried 
with them the sympathies of their friends and rela- 
tives. They were bound to us by all the recollec- 
tions of our national glory and achievements, and 
feeling the same aspirations for the future as our- 
selves. They had no desire to remain a distinct 
and rival nation. They had no wish to throw 
themselves into the scale of European policy, for 
the purpose of creating a “balance of power”’ 
among the Anglé-Saxon nations of the American 
continent. They desired to join the great family 
of States of the American Union, to unite their des- 


our civil institutions. Neither they nor their breth- 
ren in the South had one thought with respect to 
what has been called here ‘ the balance of power.” 
They had higher and nobler motives. While scek- 
ing their own glory and prosperity, they desired to 
confer reciprocal benefits upon their sister States. 
And it is unquestionably true that, in a pecuniary 
point of view, the commercial and manufacturing 
interests of the North will be vastly more benefited 
by the annexation of Texas than the planting 
States of the South. But, sir, in that measure a 
great principle was invoived with respect to the 
settlement of this continent by emigrants from the 
United States. That principle is, that, wherever 
our people shall take up their abode in territory 
contiguous to ours, establish our free institutions, 
show themselves capable of wise self-government, 
and ask admission into this Union, it will unques- 
tionably be the policy of this Government to re- 
ceive them. This, sir, | conceive will be the Amer- 
ican policy, as contradistinguished from that which 
has been promulged in Europe with respect to 
this continent—to create rival nations for the pur- 
pose of establishing a ‘ balance of power,” which 
will be equally pemnicious to us as the ‘ balance of 
power’’ in Europe has proved to be there. 

This doctrine, [ am aware, may be opposed by 
some, as leading to too great an extension of our 
political system. But who shall venture to place 


| limits to modern invention as applied to means of 


communication? Who can estimate the advantages 
to be derived from railroads and the magnetic tele- 
graph? Who can say how distant the time may 
be when we shall communicate with the Pacific 
with great facility, and in less time than we did 
twenty-five years ago with New Orleans? Sir, I 
for one have no fears of evil consequences to result 
from the spread of our population and the extension 
of our institutions. I should be much more appre- 
hensive of the establishment of rival and independ- 
ent nations, who might be swayed by European 
policy, for the purpose of carrying out the idea of 
a * balance of power’’ upon this continent. The 
idea, which seems to prevail with many gentlemen 
at the North, that the annexation of Texas has de- 
stroyed the balance of power with respect to the 
slaveholding and non-slaveholding States, by the 
acquisition of territory, is entirely fallacious. If 
we assume the parallel of the 49th degree of north 
latitude, running to the Pacific, as our northern 
boundary, and the parallel of 36° 30’ as the south- 
ern limit of the free States to the Rocky Mountains, 
and from thence on the parallel of 42° to the Pa- 
cific, we shall find, including the Territories of 


Towa and Wisconsin, that the non-slaveholding | 


States will have about eight hundred thousand 


square miles of territory beyond the States already | 


admitted into the Union, and that the Southern or 


about two hundred and seventy-five thousand 
square miles. 


he gentleman asks how it is at present in the 
Senate? Inreply I have to say that you have only 
to admit Wisconsin and Iowa to establish an equali- 
ty in that body from both sections of the Union, 
and thereafter the admission of non-slaveholding 
will be much more frequent than the admission of 
slaveholding States. 
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ing our citizens in Oregon and extending to them 
all proper means of communication. [am in favor 
of a speedy adjustment of our claims in that terri- 
tory. But] am iv favor of its being done peace- 
fully and honorably. A war would anquestion- 
ably either destroy or drive out our citizens from 
that country, and, if it did not deprive us of it alto- 
gether, would retard its settlement for many years. 
Lam in favor of facilitating the emigration of our 
hardy pioneers. Let them, if they will, inhabit 
the shores of the Pacific. The increase of our 
population is so rapid that we shall soon carry our 
towns and villages not only to the base of the 
Rocky Mountains, but to the banks of the Colum- 
bia. A century is but a small space of time in the 
history of a nation, and yet at the present ratio of 
increase, in the year 1945, there will be, if nothing 
happen to disturb our institutions, three hundred 
and twenty millions of people in the United States. 


| And if you extend your view but twenty-five years 


further, there will be six hundred and forty mil- 


| lions of people united under one Government. 
tiny with ours, to join us in the onward march of | 


SMITHSONIAN BEQUEST. 


/SPEECH OF ROBERT DALE OWEN, 


OF INDIANA, 
In tne Hovse or RepresEntTATIvES, 
eIpril 22, 1846. 

[The bill to “establish the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion’? was introduced into the House, on leave, 
by Mr. Owen, on the 19th December, 1845; and, 
on the same day, referred to a Select Committee 
of seven, consisting of Messrs. Owen, of Indi- 
ana; Apams, of Massachusetts; Jenkins, of 
New York; Marsu,of Vermont; Sims, of South 
Carolina; Davis, of Mississippi; and Winsor, 
of Pennsylvania. On the 28th of February, 
1846, it was reported back from the Select Com- 
mittee, with sundry amendments of deiail. On 
the 22d April, it was taken up in Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, and Mr. 
G. W. Jones moved to strike out the first sec- 
tion; a motion equivalent to one for the rejection 
of the bill. Pending this motion,] 

Mr. OWEN said: We have been unfortunate, 
in this country, in the administration of legacies 
bequeathed by benevolent men for the inprove- 
ment of our race. Of the noble Girard fund, three 
quarters of a million of dollars are lost forever, 
and though half a generation has passed away since 
the eccentric Philadelphian died, not one child has 
yet reaped the benefit of his munificent bequest. 
A temple has indeed arisen that outshines Greece 
and her Parthenon; its sumptuous Cc; imthian pil- 
lars, each one costing a sum that would have en- 
dowed a professorship, are the admiration of be- 
holders and the boast of the Quaker city; but years 
must yet elapse before the first son of indigence 
ascend the steps of that princely portico, and sit 
down within those marble halls, to receive the ed- 
ucation for which its simple and unostentatious 
founder sought to provide. 

Yet it is not for us of this National Legislature 
to arraign, as dilatory, the corporation of Philadel- 
phia. It is sixteen years since James Smithson, 
a wealthy and benevolent Englishman, died at 
Genoa, leaving to the United States the reversion of 
more than half a million of dollars, to found, in 


| this District, an institution “ for the increase and 


| diffusion of knowledge among men.”’ 


/ ernment solemnly acceptec 


ir, | am in favor of protect- |, 


It will be 
ten years, on the Ist of ot next, sinee this Gov- 

the trust created by 
Mr. Smithson’s will. It will be eight years next 
September since the money was obtained from the 
English Court of Chancery and paid, in gold, into 


the Treasury ot’ the United States. And yet, though 
| distinguished men have moved in this matter, 
‘though projects have been brought forward and 
slaveholding States, including Texas, have but || ! 

no final action; the first human being has yet to 
| receive the benefit of the Smithsonian bequest; the 
Mr. Cutver. But how is it now in the Senate?] | 


discussed in Congress, there has, till this day, been 


corner stone of the first building has yet to be laid, 


| in fulfilment of the intentions of the philanthropie 


testator. . e 7 
Small encouragement is there, in such tardiness 
as this, to others, as wealthy and as liberal as 


| Smithson and Girard, to follow their noble exam- 


ple! Small encouragement to such men, to entrust 
to our care bequests for human improvement? 
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Due diligence is one of the duties of a faithful 
trustee. Has Congress, in its conduct of this 
sacred trusteeship, used due diligence? Have its 
members re lined: in the depths of their hearts, its 
duties and their urgent importance? Or has not 
the language of our legislative action rather been 
but this: **The Smithsonian fund? Ah, true! 
That’s well thought of. One forgets these small 
matters. We ought certainly to attend to it—one 
of these days, if we could only find time.’’ We 
are as the guests, in the parable, bidden to the 
marriage feast. ‘1 have married a wife, and 
terefore | cannot come.’’ ‘1 have bought a yoke 
of oxen, and must needs remain at home to prove 
them.”’ Let us see to it, that the condemnation 
passed upon their paltry excuses fall not, with 
double force, upon our supineness in this thing. 

There are those, among the strict construction- 
ists of the House, who will vote to return this 
fund to the British Court of Chancery; alleging 
that we have no constitutional power to receive or 
to administer it. | suppose, judging from the 
tenor of the amendment moved by the gentleman 
from Tennessee, |[Mr. G. W. Jones,] that he will 
£0 vote. 

Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Owen. 


1 certainly shall. 
Well, sir, though I share not the 


gentleman’s constitutional scruples, yet 1, too, if 


action in this matter be much longer delayed, will 
join in the vote to send back the money to the 
country whence it came. There is not common 
honesty in the man who shall receive a trust fund 
even for an object the most indifferent, and then 
keep the money in his hands, without applying it 
according to the will of the legator. What, then, 
shall we say of a great Government, that accepts, 
solemnly accepts, before God and man—a bequest 
for a purpose sacred and holy, if any such purpose 
there be upon earth; and then, indolent or indiffer- 
ent, so braves the just censure of the world, so 
disappoints the generous confidence reposed in it, 
as to neglect and postpone, year after year, every 
measure for the administration of that bequest? 
Delay is denial. We have no more right to put 


off, throughout long years, the appropriation of 


such a fund, than we have to divert it to our own 
private purposes. Nonuse works forfeiture as 
surely as misuse. Mr. Richard Rush, through 
whose agency the fund was realized and remitted 
to this country, in a paper read two years ago be- 
fore the National Institute, remarks, that if this 
delay of acuon had been anticipated by the Eng- 
lish chancery judges, it ** might have forestalled 
the decree in our favor, in the unrestricted manner 
in which it was made.”’ He adds: 

“Ttis at least known, that the English Court of Chancery 
is slow to part with trust funds under any ordinary circum- 
stances, without full security that they will not be diverted 
from their object, or suffered to languish in neglect. That 
tribunal asked no such security from the United States. It 
would have implied the possibility of laches in the high 
twustee.’*— Paper read Ap u B, 154, 

Thus we are not legally accountable. The 
heavier, for that very reason, is our moral respon- 
sibility. The gambler, beyond the pale of the 
law, commonly retains honor enough to meet his 

oromises. We have less than the gambler’s honor 
if, sheltered behind our sovereignty, we take ad- 
vantage of the impunity it affords, and become un- 
faithful to a high and imperative duty. 

1 impute not to an American Congress—I attrib- 
ute not to any of my fellow members—the delib- 
erate intention to neglect the objects of this trust. 
There is, doubtless there always has been, a right 
feeling on the subject. ‘The just cause of com- 
plaint is, that this right feeling, like many other 
rood intentions in this world, has never ripened 
into action. ‘* When you feel nobly and intend 
well, go and do something! Do some good; it 
avails nothing merely to think about it.” Such 
were the words, pronounced from yonder desk, by 
a teacher whose impressive eloquence recently 
filled this Hall. I thought of the Smithsonian be- 
quest when I heard them. 

Noris it difficult to distinguish the reason, though 
it furnish no sufficient apology, for this prolonged 
inaction. It is to be ascnbed, though in part to in- 
difference, yet chiefly to the difficulty of selecting 
between various and conflicting plans. The words 
of the will, liberal and comprehensive, do not in- 
dicate the specific mode in which the intentions of 
the testator shall be carried into effect. Mr. Smith- 
son left the whole of his property, failing certain 
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relatives, and an old servant, (now all deceased,) 
‘“to the United States of America; To FOUND, at 
* Washington, under the name of the Smithsonian 
‘ Institution, AN ESTABLISHMENT POR THE INCREASE 
‘ AND DIFFUSION OF KNOWLEDGE AMONG MEN.”’ 

** An institution for the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men.’’ These are the words, 
and the only words, that remain to us as a guide 
in framing a Smithsonian bill; our sole guide; un- 
less, indeed, we are to summon, as a commentary 
on the text of the will, and an additional indication 
of the probable intentions of Mr. Smithson, such 
particulars as have reached us touching his private 
character and habits. ‘These are very scanty. Mr. 
Rush says: 

‘* What I have heard and may confide in, amounts to this: 
that he was, in fact, the natural son of the Duke of North- 


umberland ; that his mother was a Mrs, Macie, ofan ancient 
fumnity in Wiltshire, of the name of Hungerford; that he was 


ESSIONAL GLOBE. 


educated at Oxford, where he wok an honorary degree in | 


1786; that he does not appear to have had any fixed home, 
living in lodgings while in London, and occasionally staying 
a year or two ata time in cities on the continent, as Paris, 
Berlin, Plorence, Genoa, at which Jast he died; and thatthe 
ample provision made for him by the Duke of Northumber- 
land, with retired and simple habits, enabled him to accu- 
mulate the fortune which now passes to the United States.” 
—Report 277 H. R. 2th Cong. 1st Sess. p. 99, 

Mr. Rush further says: 

‘‘ He interested himself little in questions of Government, 
being devoted to science, and chiefly chemistry. This had 
introduced him to the society of Cavendish, Wollaston, and 
others advantageously known to the Royal Society in Lon- 
don, of which he was a meimber.’’—Ibid. 

In a ** Memoir of the Scientific Character and Re- 
searches of James Smithson,’’ prepared two years 
avo by Professor Johnson, of Philadelphia, there 
are enumerated twenty-four papers or treatises by 
Smithson, published in the * ‘Transactions of the 
Royal Society,” and other scientific journals of the 
day, containing contributions chiefly to the sciences 
of mineralogy, geology, and, more especially, min- 
eral chemistry. Some of these contain acute sug- 
restions regarding geological theories, since con- 
firmed by more modern observation; others evince 
the minute care and aceuracy demanded by quan- 
titative analysis; while one or two, of a more hum- 
ble character,how that the man of science dis- 
dained not to apply his knowledge to common 
things, even to the details of domestic economy. 
In the * Annals of Philosophy,” (vol. xxii, p. 30,) 
he has a brief tract on the * method of making 
cofiee.’’ It contains the following excellent obser- 
vation: 

 In.all eases means of economy tend to augment and dif 
fuse comfort and happiness. ‘They bring within the reach 
of the many what wasteful proceeding confines to the few. 
By diminishing expenditure on one article, they allow of 
some other enjoyment which was before unattainable.” 


Even in a trifle like this we may trace the utili- 
tarian simplicity and practical benevolence of James 
Smithson. 

The will determines the name of the institution, 
and renders imperative its location at Washington. 
It decides, also, that a Smithsonian institution shall 


have two distinct objects; one to increase the sum | 


of human knowledge, the other to aid in its diffu- 
sion: for we cannot imagine the terms to have been 
employed as synonymous. From the character of 
the testator’s pursuits, we may fairly infer, further, 
that a Smithsonian bill, framed in accordance with 
the evident intentions of Smithson himself, must 
include the natural sciences, and especially chemis- 
try, together with their application to the useful 
arts of life, among the branches of knowledge to 
be increased and diffused. And, as his own habits 
were frugal and unostentatious, so, in all its details, 
should be the institution that bears his name. 

Suffer me now briefly to pass in review the his- 
tory of our legislative proceedings in this matter. 

The money was paid into the United States treas- 
ury on the Ist of September, 1838. On the 6th of 
December, of the same year, President Van Buren 
sent a message to Congress, informing that body, 
that he had, in July, 1838, directed the Secretary 
of State ‘‘to apply to persons versed in science 
‘and familiar with the subject of public education, 
‘as to the mode of disposing of the fund best cal- 
* culated to meet the intentions of the testator, and 
‘ prove most beneficial to mankind.”’ 

From the wording of this message we may infer 
that Mr. Van Buren considered the advancement 
of science and of public education the proper object 
of a Smithsonian Institution. 


| which has been reported to. the House. 
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ceived. <A brief abstract of the more important of 
these may be useful and interesting at this ti 

Professor Wayland proposed a univers 
high grade, to teach Latin, Greek, Hebrew and 
the Oriental languages, together with a lone hist of 
other branches, including rhetorie and poetry ba 
telleetual philosophy, the law of nations, &e. 4 
bill substantially based upon this recommendatio 
was introduced, in 1839, into the Senate; and. oy 
the 25th of February of that year, after full de- 
bate, was laid on the table by a vote of twe 
fifteen. 

Dr. Cooper proposed a university, to be opened 
only to graduates of other colleges, to teach the 
higher branches of mathematics, including its ap- 
plication to astronomy, chemistry, &c.; also, the 
principles of botany and agriculture. No Latin 
or Greek; no mere literature; no medicine or law 
The above recommendations in regard to botany 
and agriculture, and also those excluding the 
learned languages and professions, have bee, 
adopted in the present Smithsonian bill. 

Mr. Richard Rush proposed a building, with 
grounds attached, sufficient to reproduce seeds and 
plants for distribution; a press to print lectures, 
&c.; courses of lectures on the leading branches 
oe and moral science, and on governmeiit 
and public Jaw; the salaries to be ample enough to 
command the best men, and admit of the exclusive 
devotion of their time to the studies and investiza- 
tions of their posts; the lectures, when delivered, 
to be the property of the Institution for publica- 
tion. Most of these recommendations are adopted 
in the bill before you. Mr. Rush also made the 
excellent suggestion, that consuls and other United 
States officers might greatly aid the Institution by 
collecting and sending home useful information 
and valuable specimens from abroad. 

The venerable gentleman from Massachusetts, 
{Mr. Apams,] who has labored in this good cause 
with more zeal and perseverance than any other 
man, expressed, in his reply, the opinion, that no 
part of the fund should be devoted * to the endow 
ment of any school, college, university, or ecclesi- 
astical establishment;’’ and he proposed to employ 
seven years’ income of the fund in the establishment 
of an observatory, with instruments and a small 
library. ‘This proposal was afterwards, at no less 
than four different sessions, incorporated in a bill; 
but failed, on these occasions, among the unfinished 
business. I believe I am authorized in saying for 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, that, inasmuch 
as these, his intentions, have been since otherwise 
carried out, and as we have already, in this District, 
a Government Observatory, at least equal in every- 
thing but the experience of its observors to the Royal 
Observatory at Greenwich, he has ceased to press 
that proposal. 

Though the plan actually proposed by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts was restricted, for some 
years, to an observatory, he yet recognised, as in 
accordance with the language of the bequest, ‘* the 
improvement of all the arts and sciences.”’ In a 
report made in 1840, he adds: 

* A botanical garden, a cabinet of natural history, a mu 
seum of mineralogy, conchology, or geology, a general 
accumulating library, are undoubtedly included within the 
comprehensive grasp of Mr. Smithson’s design.”—H. RB, 
Report, No. 277, 2th Cong., lst sess., p. 18. 

These various objects are all embraced in the bill 
The gen- 
tleman also recommended, that the original fund 
(it is about $515,000) be preserved unimpaired, 
and that yearly appropriations be made from the 
aceruing income only, (which will amount, on the 
first of July next, to about $242,000;) a feature 
which has been incorporated, I believe, in every 
Smithsonian bill heretofore submitted to Congress. 
The restrictions suggested by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, have been so far retained in the 
present bill as to exclude from the institution “any 
‘school of law, medicine, or divinity, or any pro- 
‘ fessorship of ancient languages.”’ 

At the last session, a bill was introduced into the 
other branch by Senator Tappan. _ Its plan inclu- 
ded an experimental farm, botanical garden, and 
conservatories; cabinets of natural history, a chem- 
ical laboratory, a library with an annual appropri- 
ation not exceeding five thousand dollars, scientific 
lectureships, and an establishment for printing sci- 
entific tracts and other useful treatises. All instruc- 
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This bill was subsequently so amended by the 
Senate, that the lectures were restricted to a course 
or courses to be delivered during the session of 
Congress, at an expense not exceeding five thou- 
sand dollars annually; and the printing, to a pub- 
lication of these lectures; while ‘the annual ap- 
propriation for a library was to be ** not less than 
twenty thousand dollars.”’ 

The experimental farm, botanical garden, and 
conservatories, as well as the museum, laboratory, 
and scientific cabinets, were nominally retained: 
but how these were to be supported, considering 
that at least two-thirds of the entire income was 
annually to be spent on the library, does not very 
clearly appear. 

This library plan, as it was commonly called, 
passed the Senate and reached our House. An 
amendment or substitute, nearly similar to the pres- 
ent bill, was submitted by myself and printed; but, 
in the hurry of a short session, the whole matter 
was left once more among the unfinished business. 

As this Senate bill is the only one, establishing a 
Smithsonian Institution, that has yet passed either 
branch of Congress, its principal feature demands 
our deliberate and respectful consideration. 

The library contemplated by this bill, it was ex- 
pressly provided, was to be “ of the largest class 
of libraries now in the world.’? We shall better 
understand both the object and the cost of this pro- 
posal, by taking as a commentary thereon some of 
the remarks with which it was introduced by its 
author, then a distinguished member of the other 
branch, but no longer there to adorn its debates 
with the gay flewers of his brilliant eloquence. 

He objected to limiting the cost of the library 
building to one hundred thousand dollars; seeing, 
as he reminded the Senate, that the “largest class”’ 
of public libraries contain from a quarter of a mil- 
lion to upwards of half a million of volumes. He 
said: 

* "Twenty thousand dollars a year for twenty-five years are 
five hundred thousand dollars ; and five hundred thousand 
dollars directly expended, not by a bibliomaniac, but by a 
nan of sense and reading, thoroughly instructed in bibli- 
ography, would go far, very far, towards the purchase of as 
good a library as Europe can boast.”—Speech of Senator 
Choute, Januury 8, 1845. 

He adds, a little further on, that ‘such a step | 
taken, we should never leave the work unfinished;”? | 
and that when finished, it would ‘ rival anything 
civilization has ever had to show.” 

He argues of the value and importance of such | 
a library after this wise: 


“I do not know, that of all the printed books in the world, | 
we have, in this country, more than fifty thousand different 
works. The consequence has been felt and lamented by all 
our authors and all our scholars. It has been often said that 
Gibbon’s History could not have been written here for want 
of books. I suppose that Hallam’s Middle Ages, and his In- | 
troduction to the Literature of Europe, could not. Irving’s 
Columbus was written in Spain; Wheaton’s Northmen pre- 
pared to be written in Copenhagen. See how this inade- | 
quate supply operates. An American mind kindles with a | 
subject; it enters on an investigation with a spirit and abil- 
ity worthy of the most splendid achievement; goes a little 
way, finds that a dozen books—one book, perhaps—is indis- | 
pensable, which cannot be found this side of Gottingen or 
— it tires of the pursuit or abandons it altogether,” | 

eC. 

And the Senator branches off, in his own bril- 


liant style, into a dissertation on the value and im- | 


vortance of suc ibrary: ; -house,”? |! ; 
! ha li rary: ‘a vast store-house, | intellectual wealth ! 


says he; ‘‘a vast treasury of all the facts which 
inake up the history of man and of nature;’? * * 
“‘a silent, yet wise and eloquent teacher; dead, yet 
speaking; not dead! for Milton has told us: ‘a 
good book is not absolutely a dead thing—the pre- 
cious life-blood, rather, of a master spirit; a sea- 
soned life of man, embalmed and treasured up on 
purpose to a life beyond life.’ ”’ | 
_ If the question were between a library and no 
library; between books and no books; the lan- 
guage thus employed, fervid as it is, would be all 
insufficient to shadow forth the towering magni- 
tude of the subject. John Faust—if, indeed, to 
the goldsmith of Mentz the world owe the art of 
type-setting—conferred on his race a greater boon 
than ever before did living man. There is no com- | 
parison to be made between the effects of the art | 
of printing and those of any other discovery put | 
forth by human wit. There is nothing to which 
to liken it. It was a general gaol-delivery of the | 
thoughts of the world. It was a sending forth of | 
these winged messengers, hitherto bound down | 
each in his own narrow sphere, emancipated, over | 


the earth. And that was the great day, not of In || 
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struck the heaviest blow against law-giving for the 
mind. The Strombolean Cave was opened; the 
long-pent winds of opinion set free; and no edict- 
framing AZolus could crib and confine them to 
their prison-house again. 

Yes! well might Faust incur the charge of de- 
monocracy! for, almost to the letter, has his won- 
drous craft realized, in our day, the fables of east- 
ern romance. Draw a chair before your library, 


and you have obtained the magical carpet of the | 


Arabian tale; you are transported, at a wish, far- 
ther than to Africa’s deserts or India’s groves; not 
to other climes only, but to other times also. The 
speaking page introduces you, not to your cotem- 
poraries alone, but to your ancestors, through cen- 
turies past. The best and the wisest of former 
generations are summoned to your presence. In 
books exists the by-gone world. By books we 
come into contact with the mankind of former ages. 
By books we travel among ancient nations, visit 
tribes long since extinct, and are made familiar 
with manners, that have yielded, centuries ago, to 
the innovating influence of time. Contracted, in- 
deed, is his mental horizon, limited his sphere of 
comparison, whose fancy has never lived among 
the sages and the heroes of the olden time, to 
listen to their teachings, and to learn from their 
achievements, 

As far as the farthest, then, will I go, in his esti- 
mate of the blessings which the art of printing has 
conferred upon man. But such reasoning bears not 
on the proposal embraced in the Senate bill. [It sub- 
stantiates not at all the propriety of spending half 
a million, or two, or three half millions of dollars, to 
rival the bibliomaniacs of Paris and of Munich. 

A library of Congress we already have; a libra- 
ry of forty or fifty thousand volumes; a library 
increasing at the rate of one or two thousand 
volumes a year. The Smithsonian bill before 
you permits, in addition, an expenditure not ex- 
ceeding an average ofien thousand dollars a year 
for this object. Say that but half that sum ts 
annually expended by the managers; and still, 
in some twelve or fifteen years, the two libra- 
ries will probably number from eighty to a hun- 
dred thousand volumes. Are there a hundred 
thousand volumes in the world worth reading? I 
doubt it much. Are there four thousand volumes 
published yearly worth buying? I do not believe 
there are. A small garner suffices to store the 
wheat; it is the chaff that is bulky and fills up the 
store-house. Books are like wealth. An income 
we must have to live; a certain amount of income 
to live in comfort. Beyond a certain income the 
power of wealth to purchase comfort, or even 
wholesome luxury, ceases altogether. How much 
more of true comfort is there in a fortune of a mil- 
lion of dollars than in one of fifty, or say a hun- 
dred thousand? If more there be, the excess is 
hardly appreciable; the burden and the cares of 
the millionaire outweigh it tenfold. And so, also, 
of these vast and bloated book-gatherings, that 
sleep in dust and cobwebs, on the library shelves 
of European monarchies. Up to a judicious selec- 
tion of thirty, fifty, a hundred thousand volumes, 
if you will, how vast—yea, how priceless—is the 
From one to five hundred 
thousand, what do we gain? Nothing? That 


would not be true; a goblet emptied into the Pa- | 


cific adds to the mass of its waters. Butif, within 
these limits, we set down one book out of a hun- 
dred as worth the money it costs, we are assuredly 
making too libera! an estimate. 

I pray you, sir, not to stretch these strictures be- 
yond their precise application. Iam not one of 
those who judge slightingly the learning-of the 
past. We find shining forth from the dark mass 
of ancient literature, gems of rare beauty and 
value; unequalled, even to-day, in purity and 
truth. But, then, also, what clouds of idle verbi- 
age! What loads of ostentatious technicalities ! 


It is but of late years that even the disciple of sci- | 


ence has deigned to simplify and translate; former- 
ly his great object seems to have been to obscure 
and mystify. The satirist, in sketching an indi- 
vidual variety, has aptly described the species, 
when he says: 


“The wise men of Egypt were secret as dummies, 
And even when they most condescended to teach, 


They packed up their meaning, as they did their mummies, 


In so many wrappers, ’twas out of one’s reach.”’ 
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But there are such noble enterprises as those of 
Gibbon and Hallam; valuable to all; doubly valua- 
ble to the moralist and the statesman. And in re- 
gard to such it is argued that if one of our own 
scholars, fired with generous ambition to rival the 
histerians of the Old World, enters on such a task, 
he may find that a dozen books, or perhaps a single 
book, necessary for reference, ‘* cannot be found this 
side of Gottingen or Oxford.’? Suppose he does, 
what is the remedy? A very simple one suggests 
itself: that he should order, through an importer of 
foreign books, the particular work which he lacks. 
To save him the trouble and expense of so doing, 
the friends of the mammoth library scheme pro- 
pose—what? That we should begin by expend- 
ing half'a million of dollars, which would ** go far 
towards the purchase of as good a library as Europe 
ean boast;” that “such a step taken, we should 
never leave the work unfinished;’’ and that, when 
finished, it would rival anything civilization has 
ever had to show.”’ 

It is prudent, before we enter on this rivalship, 
to count its cost. Without seeking to reach the 
seven hundred thousand volumes of the Parisian 
library, let us suppose that we try forthe half mil- 
lion of volumes that form the boast of Munich, o¢ 
fill up the shelves of the Bodleian, Our librarian 
informs me that the present Congressional library 


' (certainly not one of the most expensive) has cost 


upwards of three dollars a volume; its binding alone 
has averaged over a dollar a volume. ‘The same 
works could be purchased now, it is true, much 
more cheaply; but, on the other hand, the rare old 
books and curious manuseripts necessary to com- 
plete a library of the largest class would raise the 
average. Assuming, then, the above rate, a rival 
of the Munich library would cost us a million and 
a half of dollars ; its binding alone would amount to 
a sum equal to the entire Smithsonian fund, as 
originally remitted to us from England. 

And thus, net only the entire legacy which we 
have promised to expend, so that it shall increase 
and diffuse knowledge among men, is to be squan- 
dered in this idle and boodess rivalry, but thou 
sands on thousands must be added to finish the 
work, from what source to be derived, let its advo- 
cates inform us. And when we have spent thrice 
the amount of Smithson’s original bequest on the 
project, we shall have the satisfaction of believing 
that we may possibly have saved to some worthy 
scholar a hundred, or perchance a few hundred 
dollars, which otherwise he must have spent to 
obtain from Europe half a dozen valuable works 
of reference ! 

Sut there are other reasons urged for this appro- 
priation of the Smithsonian fund. 

“ There is something to point to, if you should be asked to 
account for it unexpectedly; and something to point to if a 
traveller should taunt you with the collections which he has 
seen abroad, and which gild and recommend the absolu- 
tisms of Vienna or St. Petersburg.” —Senator Choute’s Speech, 
as above. 

This purchasing of a reply to some silly travel- 
ler’s idle taunts, at a cost ofa million and a half of 
dollars, including a fund sacredly pledged to hu- 
man improvement, seems to me a somewhat costly 
and unscrupulous mode of gratifying national van- 
ity. It is ineffectual, too; unless we are prepared 
to add a few millions more, to buy up—if money 
could buy'!—the means of reply to other taunts, 
quite as just and quite as likely to be cast up to us. 
There is the Vatican, with its 

“ Statues but known from shapes of the earth, 
By being too lovely for mortal birth.” 
There is the Florence Gallery, with its 


« Paintings, whose colors of life were caught 
From the fairy tints in the rainbow wrought—”’ 


images of beauty, living conceptions of grandeur, 


refining, cultivating, elevating; worth all the musty 
manuscripts of Oxford, ten times told! How are 
we to escape the imputation that our rude land can 
show no such triumphs of art as these? Are we to 
follow Bonaparte’s plan? Are we to carry war 
into the land of the olive and the vine; and enrich 
this city, as the French Emperor did his capital, 
with the artistical spoils of the world? Unless we 
adopt some such plan, must ngt Europe’s taunts 
remain unanswered still? 

And Jet them so remain! I share not the feel- 
ings of the learned and eloquent Senator to whose 
remarks I have taken liberty to reply, when he 


| says: 
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“1 confess to a pang of envy and grief, that there ahould 
be one drop or one morse] more of the bread or water of in- 
tellectual life tasted by the Europenn than by the American 
miod. Why should not the soul of this country eat as good 
food, and as much of it, as the soul of Europe ?”? 

It grieves me not, that the fantastic taste of some 
epicure in learning may chance to find, on the book- 
shelves of Paris, some literary morsel of choice 
and ancient flavor, such as our own metropolis 
supplies not. I feel no envy, if we republicans 
are outdone by luxurious Europe in some high- 
seasoned delicacy of the pampered soul. Enough 
have we to console ourselves !—objects of national 
ambition, how much higher, how infinitely nobler 
than these !—objects of national pride, bx fore which 
these petty antiquarian triumphs dwarf down into 
utter insignificaney! Look abroad over our far- 
spreading land, then glance across to the monar- 
chies of the Old World, and say, if I speak not 
truth! 

I have sojourn d among the laborers of England: 
I have visited, amid their vineyards, the peasantry 
of France; I have dwelt for years in the midst of 
the hardy mountaineers of* Switzerland. 1 have 
seen, and conversed, nnd sat down in their cottages 
with them all. [have found often among them 
simple roodness: mrnorance, oppression, cannot 
trample out that. L have witnessed patience under 
hopeless toil, resignation beneath grievous wrongs: 
{ have met with civility, kindness, a cheerful smile, 
and a ready weleome. But the spirit of the man 
was not there !—the spirit that can lift up its brow 
with a noble confidence, and feel that, while it is 
no man’s master, neither isitany man’sslave. Be- 
tween them and the favored of capricious fortune, 
one felt—they felt—there was a great gulf fixed, 
broad, impassable. 

Far other is it even in the lowliest cabin of our 
frontier West. It is an equal you meet there; an 
equal in political rights; one to whom honors and 
office, even the hivhest, are as open as to yourself. 
You feel that it is an equal. ‘The tone in which hos- 
pitality is tendered to you, humble though means 
and forms may be, reminds you of it. The con- 
versation, running over the great subjects of the 
day, branching off, perhaps, to questions of consti- 
tutional right, or international law, assures you 
of it. 

I have heard in many a backwoods cabin, lighted 
but by the blazing log heap, arguments on govern- 
ment, views of national policy, judgments of men 
and things, that, for sound sense and practical 
wisdom, would not disgrace any legislative body 
upon earth. . 


And shall we grudge to Europe her antiquarian | 
lore, her cumbrous folios, her illuminated manu- | 


scripts, the chaff of learned dulness that cumbers 
her old library shelves? A ‘ pang of envy and 
grief” shall we feel? Out upon it! Men have we; 


a people; a free people; self-respecting, self-govern- | 
ing; that which gold cannot buy; that which kings | 
Theirs let it be, | 


eannot make! Grief! Envy! 
who look upon this young land, in her freshness, 
in her strength! 
from afar, our people bravely battling their onward 
way; treading, with liberty at their side, the path 
of progressive improvement; each step upward 
and onward; onward to the great goal of public 
virtue and social equality. 

—. 1 spoke of our citizens as equals; 
equals in the sense of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; equals in political privilege; in the legal 
right to the pursuit of happiness. Equals, ina 
restricted sense of the term, men never can be. 
The power of intellect will command, while the 
world endures; the influence of cultivation will be 
felt, while men continue to live upon earth; and felt 
the more, the longer the world improves, the better 
men become. Unequal, then, in their influence 
over their fellows; unequal, in the space they fill 
in the world’s thoughts; unequal, in the power 
with which they draw after them the hearts of 
many—thus unequal, to some extent, men must 
ever be. 


—Mr. Owen. 


Smithsonian Bequest 


day, when ec uality of educ 
in this republican land. But I hold it to be a re- 
publican obligation to do all that we properly and 
constitutionally may, in order gradually to reach, | 
or at least to approach, that period. I hold it to 
be a democratic duty to elevate, to the utmost of 
our ability, the character of our COMMON SCHOOL | 
instruction. I hold this to be a far higher and | 
holier duty than to give additional depth to learned 
studies, or supply curious authorities to antiqua- 
rian research. 

Guided by such considerations, I incorporated 
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been already made. Recently the board of trustees 








| of the public schools in that city, adopted, among 


other resolutions, the following: 

** Resolved, That a portion of time not excced- 
‘ing one hour a week be appropriated to employ- 
‘ments incident to elementary instruction in sub- 
‘ jects of natural science.”’ 

In accordance with these gradually enlarging 
views, the course of study of the New York State 
Normal School, as I learn by the printed circular 


| which [ hold in my hand, embraces natural phi- 


in the bill before you, as one of its principal fea- || 


tures, a NORMAL BRANCH. ‘This, and the clause 
providing for original researches in natural science, 
are the only important additions that have been | 
made in it to Senator Tappan’s bill of last session. 
Normal schools—that is, schools to teach teach- 
ers, to instruct in the science of instruction—are an 
improvement of comparatively modern date. The 
first ever attempted seems to have been in Prussia, 
established about the year 1704, by Iranke, the 
celebrated founder of the Orphan House ef Halle. | 
They have gradually increased in number and fa- | 
vor trom that day to this, in all the more civilized | 
nations of Europe; and Mrs. Austin, in her preface | 
to Cousin’s ** Public Instruction in Prussia,’ re- | 
marks, that the progress of primary instruction in 
Enrope may be measured by the provision made for | 
the education of teachers. j 
A detailed account of the Normal Schools of 
Europe is given in the ninth chapter of Professor 
sache’s ** Report on Education in Kurope,’’ made 
to the Trustees of the Girard College. Mr. Bache 
visited Europe under instructions from a com- 
mittee of the Institution; and his excellent report, | 
full of practical details and accurate statistics, is a 


losophy, chemistry, human physiology, history, 
the elements of astronomy, &c., in addition to the 
special lectures on the theory and practice of teach- 
ing. These various advances, thus sanctioned 
by public opinion, indicate that a Normal Depart- 


| ment in the Smithsonian Institution, to be worthy 


redeeming point in the management of that trust. \| 


Two States only of our Union have yet estab- |; 


lished State Normal Schoo!s: Massachusetts and 
New York. 
in all about two hundred pupils; and New York 
has one, containing about the same number of stu- 


| dents; the sole object of both being, to educate teach- 


ers of common schools. 
signally successful. 


The experiment has been 
The report for 1844 of the 


| Massachusetts Board of Education, says of one of 
| their schools, (that at Lexington): 


« Such is the reputation of this schoo), that applications 
have been made to it from seven of our sister States for 


| teachers.”’ 


And Mr. Horace Mann, Secretary of the Mas- 


sachusetts Board of Education, writes to me: 


“‘When first opened in Massachusetis, Normal schools 
were an experiment in this country. Like all new ideas, 
they have had to encounter serious obstacles; but they 
have triumphed over every species of opposition, have com- 
mended themselves, more and more every year, to the good 


| sense of our people, and we now have the pleasure, not only 


Let them feel it who behold, | 
| of State Normal schools, but only in aid of t 


But here arises a great question; a practical ques- 


tion; an eT especially pertinent to the subject | 
1 , 


before us. ‘The natural inequality of man is a 
throughout society. 
can it be avoided ? 

lessened ? 
sened. 


Is that well? Or if not well, 
Or if not avoided, can it be 
I feel assured that it can be much les- 
{am not sanguine enough to believe that 


of seeing them firmly established here, but of knowing that 
their suceess has given birth to a similar institution in the 
State of New York, and promises, ere long, to do the same 
in other States.”’ 
The Normal branch of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion is intended not by any means to take the — 
lem; 
as an institution in the same department, supple- 
mental to these, as they may gradually increase 


throughout the Union, but of a higher grade, and || 


prepared to carry forward young persons who may 
have passed through the courses given in the for- | 
mer, or others who desire to perfect themselves in | 
the most useful of all modern sciences, the humble 
yet world-subduing science of primary education; | 
an institution, also, in which the improvement and 
perfecting of that republican science shall be a pe- 
culiar object; an institution, finally, where we may 
hope to find trained, competent, and enlightened 
teachers for these State Normal schools. 

As an essential portion of this Normal depart- 


ment, professorships of the more useful arts and | 


sciences are to be provided for. The character of 
common school education, especially in the north- 
ern Atlantic States, is gradually changing. Twenty 
years ago, De Witt Clinton, in his annual message, 
expressed the opinion that in our common schools 
“the outlines of geography, algebra, mineralogy, 


: ° ty of n | agricultural chemistry, mechanical philcsophy, as- 
thousand times increased by artificial influence | 


tronomy, &c., might be communicated by able pre- 


| ceptors, without essential interference with the calls 


of domestic industry,’’ This opinion is daily gain- 


| ing strength, and has been partially acted upon in 


I—perhaps not my children, even—shall see the || 


several of the New England States. In the city of 
New York, also, a small advance towards it has 


| 











| of the age, must include scientific courses by some 


of the ablest men of the day. 

It is also, by the bill, specially made a part of the 
duty of these men to institute scientific researches. 
In these, as we have seen, Smithson spent the 
ereater part of his life. And it cannot be doubted 
that, were he yet alive and here to-day to explain 
his wishes, original researches in the exact sciences 
would be declared by him a part of his plan. 
With the knowledge of his life and favorite pur- 
suits before us, and the words of his will specify- 
ing the increase as well as the diffusion of knowl- 
edge for our guide, it seems nothing less than an 
imperative duty to include scientific research among 
the objects of a Smithsonian Institution. 

I said an imperative duty. Such is the nature 
of our obligation to fulfil whatever we may fairly 
infer to have been Smithson’s intentions. This 
money is not ours; if it were, we might take coun- 
sel from our own wishes and fancies, in its appro- 
priation. But it is merely intrusted to us, and for 
a specific purpose. The gentleman from Massa- 


| chusetts, [Mr. Apams,] in his report made in 1840, 
Massachusetts has three, educating || 


well says: 
“In the commission of every trust there is an implied 


| tribute of the soul to the integrity and intelligence of the 
| trustee; and there is also an implied call for the faithful ex 


ercise of these properties to the fulfilment of the purpose of 
the trust. The tribute and the call acquire additional force 
and energy when the trust is committed for performance 
after the decease of him by whom it is granted, when he no 
longer exists to witness or to constrain the effective fulfil- 
ment of his design.” 

And these considerations seem to me, ulso, con- 
clusive against the great library plan. In the first 
place, Smithson’s own pursuits were scientific, not 
antiquarian. In the second, had he desired merely 
to found a library, it is reasonable to suppose he 
would have said so. 

The bill, as reported to the House, has been 
framed in that spirit of compromise so necessary 
in this world of a thousand opinions. The im- 

rtance of the chief objects at which it aims will 
a conceded by all; the advancement of agricul- 
ture, the improvement of primary education, and 
the prosecution of scientific research. And if even, 
in its practical effects, the plan fall short of the an- 
ticipations of its friends, suffer me to ask you, 
what is the alternative in the Senate bill of last 
year, the only one that has yet found favor enough 
to succeed in either branch? Beyond the library 
scheme and the professorship of agriculture, (# 
feature equally in that bill and this,) what is pro- 
posed? Public lectures, to be delivered in this 
city ** during the sessions of Congress.’’ Who is 
to profit by these lectures? Let the author of the 
plan answer: ; 

«‘ Who would their audiences be? Members of Congress, 
with their families ; members of the Government, with theirs, 
some inhabitants of this city, some few strangers, who occa- 
sionally honor us with visits of curiosity or business. They 
would be public men, of mature years and minds ; educated, 
disciplined, to some degree ; of liberal curiosity, and appre- 
ciation of generous and various knowledge.”’—Speech of 
Senator Ohoate, as above. 

Here is a plan for gratuitous lectures to be de- 
livered to members of Congress and of the Gov- 
ernment, with their families; to some citizens of 
Washington, and a few passing strangers; to men 
—so it is expressed—ed cated, disciplined ; already 
capable of “appreciating generous and various 
knowledge.”” And this, as the mode the most ef- 
fectual, the most comprehensive, the most just and 
equal, to increase and diffuse knowledge onens 
men! We are to pass by all plans that may reac 
and benefit the people, by improving their educa- 
tion and elevating the character of their teachers; 
all proposals, even, to scatter broadcast among 
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them useful tracts, popular treatises; all projects, || 


in short, to distribute among them the bread and || 


water of intellectual life wherever these are craved; 
and we are to adopt, in their stead, a course of lec- 
tures expressly restricted to the sessions of Con- 
oress, expressly prepared for ourselves and for a 
few Government officers and strangers; a course 
of lectures to be es 


cially adapted to an audience | 


already favored by fortune and education—already, | 


as we are complacently told, of mature minds and 
above all need of elementary instruction ! 


| ence in its government. 


e Oregon Question—Mr. Calhoun. 


is that necessary. Well to know common things 
is the essential. It is not elaborate learning that 
most improves the world, or that exerts most influ- 
Working-day knowledge 


| ls simple, almost in the ratio of its importance; and 


Sir, over the entire land must the rills from this | 
sacred fountain freely flow; not to be arrested and | 
walled up here, to minister to our pleasure or con- | 


venience. Weareatly mistake, if we imagine that 
our constituents are indifferent to the privilege of 
drawing from these waters of knowledge; that the 

cannot appreciate their fertilizing influence. If 
there be one feeling more powerful than another 
in the hearts of the millions of this land, even 
through its remotest forests, it is, that the intel- 
lectual eultivation which circumstances may have 
denied to them shall be secured to their children. 
They value, sometimes even beyond their worth, the 


literary advantages, by aid of which the few com. | 
monly distance their competitors in the paths of | 


emolumentand honor. Ay, and beyond this, they 
feel—do we not all feel ?—that we are not in temper, 


Milton has told us, 


“That not to know at large of things remote 
From use, obscure and subtle, but to know 
That which before us lies, in daily life, 

Is the prime wisdom.”’ 


The ancient masters realized not these truths. 
With the millions they had no sympathy. 
: aa ‘ pews 
private, and to the initiated few alone, did they 


| deign to unroll the mystical page of their philoso- 


phy; they scorned to expose it to the gaze of the 


| profane vulgar. 


Thanks to the stirring spirit of progressive im- 
provement, all this, in our age, is changed. By 
modern teachers the propLe are spoken of, spoken 
to, cared for, instructed. To the people the char- 


| acteristic literature of the day is addressed. What 
| has become of the ponderous folio, in which the 
| learning of the Middle Ages used to issue, toa 


in habits, in feelings, or in intelligence, what we || 


ought to be, or what we might have been ; that 
our nature was better than our education. They 
feel—has not the most careless among us felt it 
too?—that there are springs of virtue within us 
that have seldom been touched; generous aspirings 
that have scarcely been called into action; capabilt- 
ties of improvement that have hardly been awaken- 


ed; capabilities of enjoyment that have been turned | 


to fountains of bitterness. 
educate ourselves even from the cradle upwards, 


If we might now re- | 


small and exclusive circle, its solemn manifesto ? 
Now we have the slender pamphlet, the popular 
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In | 


tract, the cheap periodical, cast forth even to the | 
limits of civilization, penetrating into every nook | 
|| and corner of the land; often light, often worthless, | 
but often, too, instructive, effective; written for the | 


quiry, a desire to know more. 


The people govern in America. Ere long, the 


— will govern throughout the habitable earth. 
| An they are coming into power in an age when 


questions of mighty import rise up for their de- 


| cision. They who govern should be wise. They 


developing each mental power and moral faculty, I] 


checking the rising vice and cultivating the nascent 
virtue; bending the pliant habit to reason, and 
mastering the evil passion at its birth—how gladly 
would we grasp at the offer! how dearly value 
the privilege! And what selfishness would do for 
itself, think you not that parental affection desires 
for its offspring? Yes, vice itself desires it! 


Stronger than the thirst after riches; deeper than | 


the craving for power, springing from the best and 
most enduring of human instincts, is the parent’s 
longing for the welfare of his child! 
may be; ignorant he may be; reckless even of his 
own character, hopeless of a reputable standing for 
himself; but his children! if brutish excess have 
not utterly quenched the principle of good within 
him—for them there is still a redeeming virtue in 
his soul; a striving after better things; a hope that 


they may escape the vices which have degraded | 
him; that they may emerge from the ignorance in | 


|SPEECH OF MR. CALHOUN, 


\| OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


which he is benighted, if not to wealth and honor, 
at least to fair fame and honest reputation; a credit 
to his blighted name, and a comfort to his declining 
years. 

Such are the sentiments that spring up to mee 
us from among the people; shared by the bad as 
well as the good; universal in their prevalence. 
And it is to such sentiments, the best earnest of 
progressive improvement in man, that the provis- 


ions of this bill ought, so far as the amount of the |; 
nd. || 
Such views are in accordance with the spirit of | 


legacy and the terms of the will permit, to res 


the age, and the wants of the times. It is nota 
world all of flowers and sunshine, this we live in. 
It is a world, where thousands are starving; where 
tens of thousands toil to live—tive, only to die! It 
is a world, where cruel suffering exists, where 
shameful crimes are committed, where terrible op- 


ression is endured, where dark ignorance is found. || 


t has scenes of wrong, and outrage, and guilt, and 
wo. They rise before us. They thrust themselves 
on our attention. Not to gild, not to embellish; a 
graver, a sadder duty is his, who would aid in such 
a world’s improvement. 

To effect permanent 
must reach the minds and the hearts of the masses; 


we must diffuse knowledge among men; we must | 


not deal it out to scholars and students alone, but 
even to Tom, Dick, and Harry; and then, as a 
wise = witty female writer of the day expressed 
it, “c ey 
Richard, and Mr. Henry.’? They may not be- 
come profound scholars, erudite graduates. Nor 


Criminal he | 


will become Mr. Thomas, and Mr. | 


i} 








od in such a world, we || 


who govern should be educated. They who de- 
| cide mighty questions should be enlightened. Then, 
as we value wise government, as we would have 
the destinies of our kind shaped by an enlight- 
ened tribunal, let the schools of the people, and 


liar care. 
We cannot reform the world, no, nor provide 


| masses, reaching the masses; and awaking, far and | 
| wide, a consciousness of deficiency, a spirit of in- | 


the teachers who preside in these schools, and the | 
|| system that prevails in these schools, be our pecu- 


instruction for a great nation, by any direction | 


given to half a million of dollars. But something, 
even in such a cause, may be effected by it— 


something, I devoutly believe, that shall be felt all | 


over our broad land. The essential is, that, if lit- 
tle we can do, that little be well done—be done 
faithfully, in the spirit of the trust, in the spirit of 
the age—in a spirit not restrictive, not exclusive, 
but diffusive, universal. 


THE OREGON QUESTION. 


In THE Senate, March 16, 1846. 

| On the Resolutions giving notice to Great Brit- 
| ain of the abrogation of the Convention of joint 
occupancy. 


rose and addressed the Senate: 


notice shall be given to Great Britain that the con- 
vention of joint ee between us and her 
shall terminate at the end of the year. 


in reference to the title to Oregon. Having been 
connected with the negotiation in its early stages, 


subject of title. | 
ties and everything calculated to wound the feel- 


fully, and candidly on all the subjects on which I 
may touch, in the course of my remarks. With 
these prefatory observations, 
| once to the discussion of the question of notice. 

| There is one point in which all must be agreed: 
_ that a great change has taken place since the com- 


|in its bearings upon the question of peace and 
| war. 


‘appearance, depended the question of peace or 


ings of others; but shall express myself freely, | 


| Mr. CALHOUN, being entitled to the floor, 


The question under consideration is, whether 


( To that | 
question, and those immediately growing out of | 
it, I shall confine my remarks. I shall say nothing | 


it would be indelicate on my part to discuss the | 
I shall abstain from all personali- | 


shall proceed at || 


At that time, notice was a question of the || 
first magnitude, on the decision of which, to all | 





; || questionable supported it. 
| mencement of this session in reference to notice, | 


|| promise 
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war; but now it is one of comparatively minor 
importance, and may be decided any way, with- 
out any decisive effect on either. "The cause of 
this change will be expiained in the course of my 
remarks. So great, indeed, has been the change 
that it has not only rendered inapplicable the rea- 
sons urged in the Message, recommending notice 
to be given, but has altered materially the position 
of the Executive, and that of the several parties 
in the Senate to which it has given origin, as I 
shall next proceed to show. 

That the recommendation of the Message is 
founded on the conviction that there was no hope 
of compromise of the difficulties growing out of 
the Oregon question, is too clear to admit of any 
rational doubt. Its language is express. It states 
in so many words the conviction, that no compro- 
mise could be effected which ought to be accepted, 
On that conviction it announces that the offer which 

| had been made to the British Minister to settle the 
controversy on the 49th parallel of latitude had 
been withdrawn after its rejection, and our title to 
the whole asserted. On the same conviction, it 
recommends to Congress to give the notice in order 
to annul the convention with the view to remove 
all impediments to the assertion of our right to the 
whole of the territory. Assuming, then, that there 
would be no compromise, it informs us that, at the 
expiration of twelve months, a period would arrive 
when our title to the territory must be abandoned 
or firmly maintained; and that neither our honor 
nor our interest would permit us to abandon it; in 
other words, that we must then assert our exclu- 
sive sovereignty to the whole, to the exclusion of 
that of Great Britain, unless the latter should, in 
the interval, abandon its claims to the territory. 
Throughout the whole recommendation there is 
not the slightest intimation that any compromise 
is expected. On the contrary, the very opposite 
is constantly assumed. 

Sut it is alleged that the reasons for believing 
that there could be no compromise was derived 
from the evidence which the negotiation itself fur- 

_nished, and especially by the rejection of the offer 

/ to compromise on 49°. Such I admit to be the 
case, and also that it may be fairly inferred, if 
England should renew on her part the proposition 
rejected by her Minister, or one substantially the 
same, our Executive would accept the offer, and 
settle by compromise the conflicting claims to the 
territory. But the Message intimates nowhere the 
slightest expectation that such an offer would be 
made, or, if made, that any compromise could be 
effected. 

Such is the view which I have been constrained 
to take, after a most careful and candid examina- 
tion of the portion of the Message recommending 
notice; and such I infer is the view taken by the 
portion of the Senate who believe our title to the 
whole territory to be clear and unquestionable. 
On no other view can their warm and decided sup- 
port of notice be explained. They not only be- 
lieve that our title is clear and unquestionable to 
the whole, but also that the honor of the country 
demands that it should be asserted and maintained 
by an appeal to arms without the surrender of any 
part. Acting on this conviction, it is manifest that 
they can only support notice on the belief that it 
would not lead to compromise. On the opposite, 
they would be compelled to oppose it. 

Such, also, would seem to be the view taken of 
the Message by the community at large at the 
time, if we may judge from the tone of the public 
press, or what perhaps is a still truer index—the 
conduct of our intelligent business men. 

The Message had a most decided effect in that 

| respect. Stocks of every description fell, marine 


| insurances rose, commercial pursuits were sus- 


pended, and our vessels remained inactive at the 
wharves. 

Such, also, was the view taken by a great ma- 
jority of that portion of the Senate who were op- 
posed to giving notice, and among whom I include 
myself. e opposed it on grounds directly the 
reverse of those on which those who believed our 
rights to the whole territory to be clear and un- 


> 


They supported notice because they believed 
there neither ought to be or would be any com- 
promise. We,on the contrary, opposed it because 
we believed there might be, and ought to be com- 
They opposed compromise because, as 
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has been stated, they believed our title to be per- || expiration by force? And what would that be but 


feet to the whole; while we supported it because 
we believed the title of neither to the whole to be 
clear and indisputable; and that the controversy 
might be adjusted by a fair partition of the terri- 
tory. With such impression, we believed that two 


such — and enlightened countries as the | 


United States and Great Britain, would not resort 
to arms to settle a controversy which might be 
peacefully and honorably settled by negotiation 
and compromise. 

Entertaaning this opinion, we were compelled to 
oppose notice; because it was necessary to prevent 
an appeal to arms, and insure the nae settle- 


ment of the question. By defeating it, a breathing | 


time would at least be afforded to both parties for 
calm and mature reflection, under the influence of 
which it was hoped that negotiation might be re- 
newed, and the difference honorably compromised, 
Or in case that should fail, things might remain as 
they have been, without a resort to force. In that 
ease, the territory would be left open to emigration, 


‘and the question, to whom it should ultimately be- 


long, would be decided by settlement and coloni- 
zation, unless Great Britain should give notice on 
her part, in order to prevent it. 
would at least eain the advantage of transferring 
the responsibility from us to her, should war en- 
sue, 

Another portion of the Senate appeared to be in 
favor both of compromise and notice. Their views 
were not oxplialily expressed; but as far as they 
were developed, they, too, seemed to think that 
our title was not so perfect as to exclude an honor- 
able compromise, and appeared to —— it, in 
opposition to the message in recommending it, on 
the three following grounds: first, on the ground 


of the general declaration of the President in the | 


latter part of the Message, that he hoped an ami- 
cable arrangement may be made of the question in 
dispute, in connexion with a declaration of Mr. 
3uchanan to the same effect, in one of his letters to 


If she should, we | 


Mr. Pakenham. Itis impossible for me, with every | 
disposition to support the recommendation of the 


President in favor of notice, to concur in the opin- 
ion, that a mere general expression of the kind, 
and inserted in another portion of the Message, 
even when backed by a similar declaration of the 
Secretary of State, could be fairly construed to 


overrule the opinion clearly and explicitly express- | 


ed by the Message, in recommending notice, that 
no compromise which ought to be aecepted could 


be effected. I cannot admit of such a construction, | 


not only because | think it unreasonable, but be- 
cause | regard thealuty of the President, imposed 
by the Constitution, to recommend measures to 
Congress, as one of a solemn character, and that 
it ought to be performed with the utmost candor 
and sincerity. 
department of the Government, it ought to express 
plainly and explicitly his reasons and motives for 
recommending the measure, omitting none which 


he regards as material, and inserting nove but such | 


Seing addressed to a co-ordinate | 


as he believes ought to have an influence upon the | 


deliberations of Congress. [t ought to be free from 
the suspicion of being diplomatic. To admit the 
contrary, would destroy all confidence between the 
legislative and executive departments, to the great 
detriment of the Government. With these impres- 
sions, it would be to disparage the character of the 
President for me to concur in the construction. 


The next ground taken by a portion of the Sen- | 


ate referred to is, that notice is recommended to be 
given by the Message, not with the view of giving 
power to the President to assert our rights to the 


whole territory, but asa moral weapon, to enforce 


compromise. 


} 


To this construction I have the same difficulty in | 


assenting as to the preceding. There is nothing in 
the language of the recommendation to authorize 
it. On the contrary, every word it contains looks 
expressly, as has been stated, to the enforcement 
of our rights to the territory on the expiration of 
the notice. To give a contrary interpretation would 
be to give a diplomatic character to the Message, 
and be subject to all the objections which have been 
But admitting that it was intend- 


ed, as alleged, as a moral weapon to effect compro- | 


mise, | would ask, how could that be effected, but 
by using it as the means to intimidate Great Brit- 


ali—to intimidate, by telling her that she must quit || 


an appeal to her fear, with the hope of extorting 
concessions which her reason had refused to yield? 
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Such an appeal in case of a feeble nation would be | 


hazardous; but in that of one as great and power- 
ful as England, instead of a weapon to enforce a 
compromise, it would be one calculated to de- 
feat it. 

The remaining reason for voting notice on the 
part of the Senators referred to, is of a very differ- 
ent character. It objects to the convention itself, 
and condemns the policy of entering into either that 
of 1818 or 1827, on the ground that instead of be- 
ing the means of securing and perpetuating our 
rights in the territory, they have had the very re- 
verse effect, to weaken instead of strengthen our 
title to the territory. My opinion, I must say, is 
precisely the opposite. It would, indeed, have been 
desirable to have settled it then by a compromise 


on the 49th parallel of latitude; but that, as is well | 


known, was impossible at the time. The offer, in 
fact, was made on our side, but rejected on the 
part of Great Britain. The rejection left no other 
alternative but an appeal to arms, or a surrender 
of our rights to the territory, or to enter into the 
convention. Todo nothing would have been to 
acquiesce in the claims of Great Britain, whose 
subjects were then in actual possession. Her pos- 


session, being adverse to ours, would have been | 


gradually maturing, through the long intervening 


period, into a title too perfect to be opposed by | 
To avoid that, we were compelled to resort | 


ours. 


to force, or enter into a convention to preserve our 


rights. We wisely preferred the latter, and the 


conventions of 1818 and 1827 were the consequence | 


of that preference. 


They were entered into for the | 


two-fold objects, as substitutes for war, and the | 
means of preserving our rights to the territory, as | 


they then stood, unimpaired. 


To appreciate the | 


wisdom of the policy, it must be borne in mind | 


that at that time our means of asserting our rights 
to the territory or of acquiring possession were ex 

ceedingly limited, compared to those of Great Brit- 
ain, but that they were steadily and rapidly in- 
creasing. Those who had the management of af- 
fairs at that period wisely relied upon time and the 


rapid spread of population in a western direction, || 


as the means ultimately of acquiring possession of 


the territory, and entered into the convention with | 


a view of preserving our rights unimpaired until 
they could operate with full effect. 

It is but too common of late to condemn the 
acts of our predecessors, and to pronounce them 
unjust, unwise, or unpatriotic, from not adverting 


to the circumstances under which they acted. Thus | 


to judge, is to do great injustice to the wise and 
patriotic men who preceded us. In this case, it is 


to condemn such men as Monroe, Rush, Clay, and | 
Gallatin—all of whom had an agency in directing | 


or conducting the negotiations which terminated in 
the adoption of these conventions. It would be hard 
to pronounce men like them to have been unwise 
and unpatriotic in what they did, or to pronounce 
President Jackson and others after him so, because 
they acquiesced for many years under the opera- 
tion of the convention of 1827, when they could 
have terminated it at any time by giving a year’s 
notice. I have not named the most prominent in- 
dividual concerned in directing these negotiations, 
because his course on this occasion has, in my 
opinion, cancelled any previous credit in that con- 
nexion to which he would have been otherwise 
entitled. 

Such was the state of things at the commence- 


ment of the session, when the President recom- | 
mended notice to be given to terminate the joint 


occupancy; and such the position and grounds as- 
sumed by the several portions of the Senate in 
reference to the notice. Since then, as has been 


stated, there has been a great change, which has | 


materially affected the question of notice, and the 
position taken by the different portions of the body 
in reference to it, as I shall next explain. 

Public opinion has had time to develop itself, 
not only on this, but on the other side of the At- 
lantic; and that opinion has pronounced most au- 
dibly and clearly in favor of compromise. The 
development has been going on not only in the com- 
munity, but also in this body; and I now feel that 


I hazard nothing in saying, that a large majority | 


of the Senate is in favor of terminating the contro- 


/ cause against us. 
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/mise. And what is very material, the opinion of 


the British Government on the subject of compro- 
mise has been more clearly and specifically de- 
veloped than when the Message was transmitted 


' to Congress; so much so, that there is ground to 


hope that it is prepared to adjust the difference in 
reference to the territory substantially on the basis 
which was offered by the President. It seems to 
me impossible that any other construction can be 
given to what Sir Robert Peel said in reply to 
the question put to him by Lord John Russell. 
His declaration was made under circumstances 
caleulated to give it great weight. The object of 
making it was clearly not to censure the able and 
very faithful representative of Great Britain in 
this country, but to use the occasion to give assu- 
rance that he is ready to make a compromise, as 


| it may be inferred, substantially on the basis of 


the rejected offer. I trust sincerely that such is 
the interpretation which our Government has put 
upon it; and that, regarding it as a direct step 
towards compromise, it has met with a step on our 
part, by suitable instructions to our Minister in 
that country. It is to be hoped that a communi- 
cation has already been transmitted to that effect, 


_ which may have the effect of removing what would 


seem to be the only material difficulty in the way 
of an adjustment: that is, which shall make the first 
step towards resuming the negotiation, 
As things now stand, I no longer consider it as 
a question, whether the controversy shall be pa- 
cifically arranged or not, nor even in what manner 
it shall be arranged. I regard the arrangement 
now simply a question of time, and I do trust that, 
in concluding it, there will be no unnecessary de 
lay. The business of both countries, and of com- 
merce generally, requires that it should be con- 
cluded as promptly as possible. There is still 
another and a higher reason why it should be 
speedily settled. The question is one of a mo- 
mentous and delicate character, and like all such, 
should be settled in order to avoid adverse contin 
gencies with the least practicable delay. A furthe: 
inducement for despatch in settling the Oregon 


ge is, that upon it depends the settlement of 
t 


1e question with Mexico. Until the former is 
settled, there is but slender prospect that the latter 
can be; for so long as the Oregon question is lefi 
open, Mexico will calculate the chances of a rup- 
ture between us and Great Britain, in the event of 
which she would be prepared to make common 
But when an end is put to any 
such hope, she will speedily settle her differences 
with us. I trust that when we come to settle it, 
we will deal generously with her, and that we 
will prove ourselves too just and magnanimous to 
take advantage of her feeble condition. 

It is this great change in favor of the Eoampers of 
settling the controversy in reference to Oregon 


honorably, by negotiation and compromise, which 


has occurred since the commencement of the ses- 
sion, that has made the great difference in the im- 


portance of the bearing of notice on the question of 


ace and war. What then was apparently almost 
Soiaiie: may be now regarded as highly proba- 
ble, unless there should be some great mismanage- 
ment; but just as compromise is more hopeless, 
notice becomes more important in its bearings on 
the relations of peace and war; and on the othe: 
hand, just as the chances of compromise are 1- 


' creased, notice becomes less important; and hence 
its importance at the commencement of the ses- 


sion, and its comparatively little importance now. 

I shall next proceed to inquire what bearing the 
increased prospect of compromise has on the po- 
sition of the Executive, and that of the several 
portions of this body, in reference to notice, and 
the Oregon question generally. ‘That it is calcula- 
ted to affect materially the position of the Execu- 
tive must be apparent. That he should recommend 


giving notice to terminate the convention of joint 


‘eupancy of the territory, with a view of assert- 
ing our exclusive sovereignty to the whole, ac- 
cording to his view of our title, when there was 


lite or no hope of compromise, is not at all in- 
consistent with his being prepared to adjust the 


difference by compromise, substantially on the 
ground offered by himself, now when there 1s & 


_ reasonable prospect it may be effected. Measures 


of policy are necessarily controlled by circum- 
stances, and consequently, what may be wise and 


the territory within the year, or be expelled at its || versy by negotiation, and an honorable compro- || expedient under certain circumstances, might be 
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circumstances. ‘To persist in acting in the same | 
way under circumstances essentially different, 
would be folly and obstinacy, and not consistency. 
True consistency, that of the prudent and the wise, | 
is to act in conformity with circumstances, and not 
to act always the same way under a change of cir- 
cumstances. There is a “equa error on this 
point. Many think that the very essence of con- 
sistency is, to act always the same way—adhering 
to the same party, or to the same measures of pol- 
icy, without regard to change of circumstances. | 
Their consistency is like that of a physician, who, 
in the treatment of a highly inflammatory fever, 
would administer emetics and calomel, not only at 
the beginning, but at every subsequent stage of the 
disease: it is the consistency of the quack, which 
would be sure to kill the patient. The public man 
who would be consistent in the same way, would 
be but a political quack, and in dangerous cases, 
his prescriptions would be not less fatal. If, then, 
the Executive is now really in favor of compro- 
mise, notwithstanding the strong language used in 
his Message, recommending notice, of which I 
have no information that is not common to all, it 
ought not to subject him to the charge of incon 
sistency, but should be put down to the change of 
circumstances to which I have adverted. 

That it is also calculated to alter the positions 
taken by the different portions of the Senate, in 
reference to notice, is no less certain; and that my | 
friends (for such [ will call them) who go for the 
whole of Oregon, must, I am sure, feel to be the 
case with them. They cannot, 1 am confident, 
have the same interest in notice now, when there | 
is great reason to believe that the difference will 
be compromised with or without notice, as they 
had when there was no hope of compromise. It 
is clear, that under such change of circumstances, 
the reason for giving notice with them has, in a | 
great measure if not altogether, ceased, so that I 
should not be surprised to find their votes cast | 
against It. 

But I trust that the change has gone further, and 
that they, by this time, begin to see that there are 
some doubts as to our title to the whole of Oregon 
being clear and unquestionable. It cannot, at | 
least, be regarded as unquestionable, after it has | 
been questioned so frequently and with such abil- 
ity during this discussion. But if their opinion 
remains unchanged as to the clearness of our title, 
] put it to them whether there is not some defer- 
ence due to the opinion of the great majority of 
the Senate who entertain different views? Is there 
not something due to the fact, that the majority 
even of their own political friends, whose patriot- 
ism and intelligence they cannot regard as inferior 
to their own, think that our title is not so clear but 
that a compromise might be honorably effected ? 
To put a still stronger question, I ask them, as 
patriots and friends of Oregon, whether the fact | 
itself of so great a division, even among ourselves, 
does not afford strong reason why the controversy 
should not be settled by an appeal to force? Are 
they willing, as wise and patriotic men, desirous 
of securing the whole of Oregon, to place the coun- | 
try in conflict with so great a Power as England, | 
when the united support and zealous co-operation 
of all would be indispensable to support the coun- 
try in the contest ? | appeal to them, in the hum- 
bler character, as party men, whether they are 
justified in persisting to push a course of policy 
which, whether it should end in war or not, must | 
terminate in the division and distraction of their | 
party? 

Without pursuing this branch of the subject fur- 
ther, I shall conclude what I had to say in refer- 
ence to it, by saying that I, for one, feel and ac- 
knowledge the change. Nothing could have in- 
duced me to vote for notice, in any form, while 
there was apparently no hope of compromise; but | 
now that there is, roo disposed to do so, if it 
should be properly modified. 

I am thus broughé to the question under consid- 
eration, to which all the preceding remarks were | 
but preliminary—shall notice be given to Great | 
Britain to terminate the convention of joint occu- 
pancy? After what has been said, a few words | 
will suffice to despatch it. 

The question is not free from doubt. After a 
review of the whole ground, I can discover but 
two reasons in favor of giving it. The first is, to | 


eminently unwise and impolitic under different || 


1 
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put an end to the agitation of the Oregon question, 
which, without it, may run into the next Presi- 
dential election, and thereby become more difhcult 


|| of adjustment than ever. The other is the appre- 


hension, that the Government of Great Britain 
may wait the final action of Congress in reference 
to notice before it will move on the subject. Were 
it not for such apprehension, I would be disposed 
to postpone notice for the present. 

The next question is, in what form should it be 
given, if given at all? I, for one, can, under no 
circumstances, vote for absolute notice, although I 
admit it would be less dangerous now than when 
recommended by the Message. I cannot consent 
to give a vote which might be construed to imply, 
that there was no hope of compromise, and which 
might, if given in that form, leave a doubt in the 


| public mind as to the real opinion of the Senate in 


reference to compromise. 

Nor can I vote for notice in the form which has 
been sent to us from the other House. I object to 
it as equivocal. If the resolution means simply 
to declare that the President may settle the contro- 
versy by compromise, it means nothing, as the 
President has that right under the Constitution, and 


| can neither be clothed or divested of it by the au- 


thority of Congress. But if it be intended as a 
hint to him to settle the question by negotiation 
and compromise, | object to it for not plainly say- 
ing so. I am utterly opposed to all equivocation, 
or obscure expressions, in our public acts. We 
are bound to say plainly what we mean to say. 
If we mean negotiation and compromise, let us say 
it distinctly and plainly, instead of sending to the 
President a resolution on which he may put what- 


| ever interpretation he pleases. 


If we give notice at all, it seems to me, for the 


| reasons just stated, it should be substantially as 
| has been proposed by the gentleman from Georgia, 
| [Mr. Corguirr,] which plainly expresses the de- 


sire of the Senate that it should be settled by nego- 
tiation and compromise. For it I am inclined to 
vote, as at present advised; but regarding notice in 


| all its forms as subordinate to settling the contro- 


versy without resort to arms, | reserve my decision 


/ until IT am called upon to vote; and then I shall 


decide in the affirmative or negative, according as 
I shall judge that one or the other is best calcu- 


| lated to advance the end I have in view. 


I have thus stated my reasons for supporting a 


| compromise, and for favoring, at present, the giv- 


| ing of notice. 


| of 1827; oppose every attempt to annul it, and | 


| turn would come to enjoy its benefits. 


I have been governed, as to both, 
by the circumstances under which I find myself 
placed, but for which I am no ways responsible. 
I am doing the best I can, where I find myself, and 
not what I would under different circumstances. 
So far from being responsible for the present state 


| of things, I early took my stand against that line 


of policy which has placed us where we are. 1 
refer to 1843. Then the Oregon question for the 
first time assumed a dangerous aspect. After hav- 
ing been long and frequently brought to the notice 
of Congress, without exciting attention, I then saw, 
or thought I saw, that it was destined, at no dis- 
tant period, to become an absorbing and dangerous 


|| question, and accordingly felt it to be my duty, be- 


fore I decided on my course in reference to it, to 
examine it in all its bearings with care and delib- 
eration. After much reflection, | came to the con- 
clusion, which I on that occasion explained, in a 
speech delivered on the subject. I then saw that 
there were two distinct lines of policy which might 
be pursued: one was to adhere to the convention 


strictly observe its provisions. I saw, that although 
for a time the convention had operated beneficially 
for Great Britain, a period was at hand when our 
Its opera- 
tion had, theretofore, thrown into her hands the 
whole fur-trade of the region; and we had looked 


on, while she reaped the rich harvest, when it was | 


in our power at any time to annul the convention 
by giving the year’s notice. But I saw that our 
forbearance would be compensated by the advan- 
tages which the convention was about to confer on 


/us, if we should have the wisdom to adopt the 


proper line of policy to secure them. The increase 
of our population and its progress westward were 
rapidly extending our settlements towards the 


|| Rocky Mountains, through which a pass had been 


| discovered but a few years before, which greatly 


increased the facility of colonizing the territory. 
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In this state of things, it was clear to mv mind 
that if we adhered to the convention, and respected 
its provisions, the progress of events would ulti- 
mately give us possession of the whole territory; 
as our power to settle the territory, and thereby 
obtain possession, was far greater than that of 
Great Britain. Its distance from us was far less, 
and the approach through an open, grassy coun- 
try, affording great facility to the active and hardy 
pioneers of the West, who emigrate with their 
families and herds, with little expense or fatigue. 
Very different was the case with Great Britain. 
The distance to Oregon, by water, from her shores 
cannot be much less than twenty thousand miles, 
a distance but little short of the entire cireumfer- 
ence of the globe; while her approach to it through 
her American possessions opposes great difficulties 
to emigration on alarge seale. Of all the spots on 
the globe now open to colonization, and suset ptible 
of being colonized, it is the most remote from her, 
and the most difficult of access. She has many 
colonies much nearer to her, to which there is 
much greater facility of access, with equal soil and 
climate, as yet very partially settled. Even New 
Zealand in all these respects is superior to it. With 
these advantages in our favor in settling the terri 
tory, and which were yearly rapidly increasing, 11 
was clear to my mind that all we had to do was to 
adhere to the convention—to observe all its pro 
visions with the most scrupulous fidelity, in order 
to obtain the actual occupation and possession of 
the whole country. 

As far as I could perceive, there was but one 
impediment in the way, and that was, that Great 

3ritain, in order to prevent us from obtaining pos- 
session by settlement, might give notice herself to 
terminate the convention for joint occupancy. But 
of this Lentertained but little apprehension. IT had 
read the correspondence of former negotiations 
with attention, and my inference was, that she 
placed but little value on Oregon, as a place for a 
permanent settlement, and that she had, in a great 
measure, made up her mind, from its geographical 
position, that it would ultimately pass into ous 
1ands. But be this as it may, | could not but see 
that there were great impediments in her way of 
giving such notice, as would preclude us from the 
right of settling. She has, indeed, the same right 
to terminate the convention of 1827 that we have, 
as it is expressly provided that either may give it. 
But there is another convention which she claims 
to be still in existence, and to which we, holding 
under Spain, are parties with her. I refer to the 
Nootka Sound convention. It is strictly analo- 
cous with that of 1827, though dissimilar in its 
language. But unlike the latter, it contains no 
provision for giving notice, and can only be an- 
nulled by violation. Under it, we, according to 
her own showing, have equal rights with herself 
to joint occupancy and settlement, of which we 
cannot be deprived on the ground on which she 
places her sghan to the territory, without a breach 
of faith. 

It seemed then to me clear, that our true policy 
was such as I have stated; to adhere to the con- 
vention, and let settlement determine to whom the 
territory should belong, affording in the mean time 
whatever facilities we might think proper to our 
people emigrating to the territory, not inconsistent 
with the provisions of the convention, and extend- 
ing our laws over them in like manner, and to the 
same extent that Great Britain had by act of Par- 
liament. To me it seemed clear that we ought not 
to go beyond, and that we should by no means 
extend our laws over it territorially. The neces 
sary effects of that would be to extend our tarill 
acts to the territory, under an express provision 
of the Constitution, which requires that all duties 
and taxes shall be laid uniformly throughout the 
United States. The restrictions imposed by our 
high tariff duties, on the infant commerce of the 
territory, would go far, not only to diminish the 
inducement to emigration, but to alienate the affec- 
tion of its people. To enjoy the blessings of free 
trade over the broad Pacific, with its numerous 
islands and widely-extended coast, will prove in 
the end to be the strongest inducement to emigra- 
tion; and to impose high duties, would do more to 
check emigration, to alienate its inhabitants, and 
separate them from our Union, than any other 
cause. Oregon will be to the Pacific what New 
England was to the Atlantic, in its colonial state; 
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and its people will contend as a for the un- 
restricted enjoyment of the trade of the Pacific as 
the New Englanders did for that of the Atlantic 
before the Revolution. It was, indeed, one of the 
principal causes which led to the Revolution. 
Should we restrict by our high tariff duties their 
infant trade, they might readily find a Power pre- 
pared to extend to them all the advantages of free 
trade, to be followed by consequences not difficult 
to be perceived. Influenced by these considera- 
tions, { came to the conclusion that our true policy 
was to let our people emigrate and govern them- 
selves for the present with as little interference as 
possible on our part. In that respect they possess 
creat capacity from their origin and their native 
instincts. IT would let them go there and settle the 
country in their own way, giving them all the aid, 
countenance, and support which we could, without 
extending our authority over them territorially, 
until it could be properly and safely done. But 
be it done when it may, great judgment and cau- 
tion will be required, for there lies the great diffi- 
eulty of reconciling the interest on the eastern side 
of the Rocky Mountains with that of the western 
side, 

‘The other line of policy looked to the termina- 
tion of the convention by giving notice and taking 
adverse possession of the territory. The bill of 
1843, already alluded to, was intended as the first 
step. T opposed it not only because I believed that 
soine of its provisions violated the convention, but 
because | believed that the course it indicated was 
highly impolitic. It seemed to me, indeed, to re- 
quire littl reflection to perceive that if the bill 
should pass, and the policy it indicated be adopted, 
that negotiation or war would necessarily Rion 
and that, if the former should be resorted to in the 
first instance to prevent war, it would terminate 
either in compromise or war. There could be no 
other result. Nor was it more difficult to perceive, 
that if the question was compromised, it must be 
on the basis of the 49th parallel. The past history 
of the affair, the fact that it had been frequently 
offered by us substantially as an ultimatum, added 
to the fact that 49° was the boundary on this side 
of the Rocky Mountains, left no Louht on my 
mind that, if settled by compromise, it must be on 
that basis. It is true that our offer heretofore on 
that basis had been rejected, and that it might 
thence be inferred that Great Britain could not ac- 
cede to it consistently with her honor. Iam not 
of thatimpression. Things have greatly changed 
since our offers were made and rejected by her. 
"Then the advantages under the convention were all 
in her favor; but now they have turned in favor of 
us. Then our capacity to settle the country was 
small; but now, for reasons already stated, they are 
great; and what is far from being immaterial; this 
increased capacity to settle and colonize streneth- 
ens the foundation of our claims to the territory. 
‘The capacity to settle and colonize a contizuous 
open region not capable of beine settled or colo- 
nized by any other Power, goes back to the origi- 
nal principles on which all claim to territory is 
founded. R 

Seeing that such would necessarily be the con- 
sequence of the line of policy indicated by the bill, 
and wishing to avoid both compromise and war, 1 
took a decided stand aguinst it. [was very ably 
seconded in my opposition; so much so that, not- 
withstanding the apparently large majority in its 
favor when the discussion commenced, it passed 
this body by an equivocal majority of one. I say 
equivocal, because one of the Senators felt himself 
constrained by accidental causes to vote for the 
measure, after he had avowed his opposition against 
it. Since then, session after session, measures have 
been introduced to give notice and extend our au- 
thority over the territory, with a view ultimate] 
of taking possession of the whole. As antici cal 
negotiation, in order to avoid war, followed; and 
now we are brought to the alternative of compro- 
mise or fighting, as ought to have been foreseen 
trom the beginning. I again repeat, that I am in 
no way responsible for the present state of things; 
and if Tam compelled in consequence to vote for 
compromise and notice, the responsibility rests on 
my friends behind me, whose course has forced 
the Government into it by the line of policy they 
have pursued, Ido notimpeach their patriotism; but 
i cannot but think that they permitted their zeal in 
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| not always prevent them. When war mustcome, | 


| acts to precipitate the country into a war, when it | 


| ed to war, and in favor of peace, because I regard 
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! 
they represent to occupy it, to get the control of | 
their better judgment. 

Having been thus brought, by the line of policy | 
to which [ was opposed, to choose between com- || 
promise and war, I without hesitation take the || 
former. In making the choice, I am actuated by | 
no unmanly fear of the consequences of war. 1 | 
know that in the existing state of the world, wars | 
are necessary—that the most sacred regard for jus- 
tice and equity, and the most cautious policy, can- 


I may appeal to my past history to prove that I |, 
shall not be found among those who may falter; | 
but I shall take care never to contribute by my | 


can be fairly avoided. Iam, on principle, oppos- 


peace as a positive good, and war asa positive | 
evil. As a good, I shall ever cling to peace, so 
long as it can be preserved consistently with the 
safety and honor of the country; and as, opposed 
to war, I shall ever resist it, so long as it may be | 
resisted consistently with the same considerations. | 


I am emphatically opposed to it in this case, be- || 
cause peace, in my opinion, can be preserved con- || 
sistently with both, and war avoided without sac- || 
rificing either. I am opposed to it for the addi- | 
tional reason, because it would be, in my opinion, | 
highly impolitic—a consideration never to be over- 
looked when a question of the kind is under con- 
sideration. I regard it as highly impolitic in this 


jects for which it would be avowedly declared, as || 


_T shall now proceed to show. 


| patriotism, and intelligence, which can be claimed 


| to what Great Britain would have in a contest for 


| would be speedily forgotten. 9 
| begun, would soon cease to be for Oregon. Higher | 


| the contest. 


_ rity, and with them full opportunity to realize their 


| it may. 


behalf of the territory, and the impatience of those || 


The first is to secure what is claimed to be our | 
rights to the whole of Oregon, under the cry of | 
‘‘all of Oregon or none.”” Those who would go 
into it for that object will, in my opinion, find in 
the end that ** none” is much more probable than 
“a@ll.”? In coming to this conclusion, I concede 
to my countrymen the highest bravery, energy, 


for them. But these cannot overcome the great | 
obstacles we would have to encounter, compared 


Oregon. As long as she has a large force in the | 
East, and remains mistress of the Pacific, she will || 
be able to place there a much more efficient force, | 
and at far less expense, than we possibly can at || 
present, which would there decide the contest in 
her favor. 

But were it otherwise, from the nature of the 
contest, Oregon, though the cause of the war, || 
The struggle once | 


and far more powerful motives would soon guide | 
It would speedily become a struggle 
for mastery between the greatest Power in the 
world, on one side, against the most growing 
on the other. Actuated by all the feelings belong- || 
ing tosuch a struggle, both sides would put forth | 
all their vigor, energy, and resources, and over- 
looking minor points, would aim to strike the most | 
vulnerable, and where each micht have the great- | 
est advantage, leaving Oregon to be won or lost as 
the contingencies of so mighty a contest might 
decide. 

The next object, as is alleged, is to protect our 
citizens in Oregon. What has just been said is 
enough to prove how utterly it must fail. Instead || 
of protection, war would most certainly sacrifice 
them; and that is a strong reason, with me, for 
opposing it. I feel our obligation to protect them | 
as citizens, and brethren, and kindred. We have || 


encouraged them to emigrate, and I will not give | 
a vote which in my opinion would ruin and aban- 
don them. But what war would fail to effect, 
would be certainly accomplished by compromise 
on the line offered by the President. There are 
none of our citizens, if I am correctly informed, | 
settled north of 49°. Establish that line, and we | 
at once give our citizens in Oregon peace and secu- 


object in emigrating. 
But passing from Oregon, I take broader ground, || 
and oppose war for reasons looking to the whole. 
I see nothing to hope from war, be its result what | 
On the contrary, I believe that the most 
successful and triumphant war that could be 
waged—one in which all would be accomplished | 
which its most extravagant advocate could dare | 


their institutions. 
| Britain, such as has been described, in which every 





Senate. 


hope for—in which we should conquer the Canadas 
New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia—in which w, 
should drive the British flag from the continent, and 
compel Great Britain to yield the whole by treaty 
in the short space of ten years, would be disastroys 
tous. I allude not to its ravages or devastations— 
to the oceans of blood that must flow, and the mani- 
fold losses and miseries which would accompany 
the war. They are common to all wars; but how. 


ever vividly painted, they have but little effect jp 
| deterring a brave people from a resort to it. No 


doubt these inflictions would be very great in a con- 


test between two nations of such immense ower, 


| and so situated as to be able to do each other the 


greatest harm in war and the greatest good in peace, 
But as great as the devastation and destruction of 
life would be in such a struggle, they are of a na- 
ture to be speedily repaired on our side. The in- 


| domitable industry and enterprise of our people, 
| with the great resources of the country, would soon 
repair the former, while our on increasing 
_ population would speedily repair the 


atter. 


War 


_ has far heavier calamities for a free people than 


these, though less visible—calamities in their nature 
not easily remedied. I refer to permanent and 
dangerous social and political changes, which often 
follow in its train, in the character of the people and 
A war between us and Great 


nerve and muscle on either side would be strained 


to the utmost, and every dollar put in requisition 
| case, because I believe that, should we resort to it, | 


/ we would lose, instead of securing, the two ob- | 


which could be commanded, could not fail, under 


| present circumstances, to work most disastrous, 


and, I fear, incurable changes in the social condi- 
tion of our people, and in their political institutions, 
To realize the consequences in this respect, which 
must follow, it is necessary to look at the immense 
extent to which it would rage. It would, in all 
probability, prove a Mexican and an Indian war, 
as well as a war with Great Britain, and as such 


| would extend to every portion of our entire fron- 
| tier, including the Atlantic and the Pacific, the 


inland and exterior, constituting a circuit of 
probably not less than seven thousand miles. It 


_ would require, in order to conduct it with the en- 
| ergy necessary to bring it in so short a time to the 


successful termination supposed, especially in a 
war for mastery, immense exertions on land and 
water. ‘Two navies—one on the Atlantic and the 
other on the lakes—and six or seven armies, would 
be required for the purpose, even on the supposi- 


_ tion. that Oregon would be abandoned. One army 
_ wotfd be required on the Mexican frontier; and 


let no one sneer at the mention of such a Power. 
Feeble as it now is, when paid and oes by 
British gold, and trained and commanded by Brit- 


ish officers, Mexico would prove a formidable 


enemy. See what British skill and training have 
made the feeble Sepoys. The Mexicans are a 


| braver and a hardier people, and, what is no small 


point, would constitute the cheapest of all armies. 
There must be, in addition, one to guard the Gulf 
frontier; another to guard the southern; another 
the northern frontier on the Atlantic; another to 
assail the northeastern frontier on the side of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick; and another to assail 
the Canadian; and, finally, another to protect our 
widely-extended Indian frontier. All these, in so 
mighty a struggle against the greatest of all Pow- 


ers, putting forth her utmost strength, would re- 


uire a force, including the two navies, of not less, 
would suppose, than 200,000 men continually in 


pay. The expense would be enormous. One of 
_ the most venerable and experienced of our citizens, 
|Mr. Gallatin, has estimated it at sixty-five or 


seventy millions of dollars annually, if my memory 
serves me. My impression is, that it falls far short 
of the actual cost, and that $100,000,000 would 
not be an over estimate. Supposing the sum of 


| $50,000,000 could be annually raised by taxation 


—a sum far greater than he estimates, and in my 
opinion much beyond what could be effected—tt 


would leave $50,000,000 annually to be raised by 


loans, or a forced paper circulation. Now, allow- 
ing the war to continue for ten years, there would 
be incurred a debt in the time of $500,000,000, 
according to these estimates. Even that, it Is 
probable, would fall much short of the reality, as- 
suming the sum stated should be annually re- 
uired. It would be difficult to obtain loans in 


urope; for owing to the conduct of some of the 
States in reference to repudiation, and other causes 
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not necessary to state, the feeling of 
I fear, be generally against us, while our own re- 
sources would not be sufficient to raise the sum 
required without a great depreciation of our credit, 
with a loss of twenty, thirty, or even forty per 
cent., before the termination of the war, in con- 
tracting loans, or in consequence of the deprecia- | 
tion of our paper circulation. Including all, our 
public debt would, at the end of the struggle, be 
probably not less than six or seven hundred mil- 
lions of dollars. But this is not all. 

We would be plunged into the paper system as | 
deeply as we were in the days of the Revolution; 


six or seven hundred millions of dollars on the labor 
of our people;—for on labor the whole must fall 
ultimately, while a large portion of this vast amount | 
would go into the pockets of those who struck not | 
a blow, nor lost a drop of blood in the contest, and | 


who acquired their gains by seizing upon the dis- | 


tress of the Government to drive hard and usurious 
bargains. In addition, we should have the difficult 
task to perform of restoring toa sound state a great- 
ly depreciated paper circulation, or of extricating 
ourselves from it whatever way we might—a task 
which cannot be performed without great distress | 
to the country and ruinous effect to that large and 
usually the enterprising portion of the community, 
the debtors. The effects of all this would be high- 
ly injurious to the social relations of the people. A 
powerful artificial class would be created on one 
side, and a poor and dependent one on the other. 


Nor would its effect on our political institutions || 


be less disastrous. Such a war would obliterate 
the line of distinction, in a great measure, between 
the Federal and the State Governments, by con- | 
ferring on the former vastly increased power and | 
influence. We would hear no more of State rights. | 
The Federal Government would then become a | 
great national consolidated Government. Our very 
success would give a military impulse to the public | 
mind and to the character of the Government, which | 
it would be hard, if possible, to overcome, and 
which would seek conquest after conquest until a 
spirit would be engendered totally inconsistent with 
the genius of our system of Government. It would 
then be in the straight and downward road, which 
leads to where so many free States have terminated 
their career—a military despotism. In the meaa | 
time, we would have to provide for three or four | 
successful generals, who would soon be competing 
for the Presidency; and before the generation which 
waged the war would have passed away, they | 
might possibly witness a contest between hostile 
generals for that supreme office—a contest between | 
him who might conquer Mexico, and him who 
might conquer Canada, terminated by the sword. | 
I appeal to the gentlemen who are the warm ad- | 
vocates for “ all of Oregon or none,”’ regardless of 
this mighty hazard, and whose separation from us 
on this question | regret, and solemnly put the 
question to them—is it for you—you, who assume 
to be Democrats par excellence—you who are the 


enemies of the paper system, and of all artificial | 


classes in society—is it for you to support a course 


omer ? 


ut I oppose war not simply on the patriotic 


of policy which might lead to such disastrous con- 


ground of a citizen looking to the freedom and | 


prosperity of his own country, but on still broader 


grounds, as a friend of improvement, civilization, | 
and progress. Viewed in reference to them, at no | 


period has it ever been so desirable to preserve the 

general peace which now blesses the world. Never | 
in its history has a period occurred so remarkable 
as that which has elapsed since the termination of 
the great war in Europe, with the battle of Wa- 
terloo, for the great advances made in all these par- 
ticulars. Chemical and mechanical discoveries and 
inventions have multiplied beyond all former ex- 
ample, adding with their advance to the comforts | 
of life in a degree far greater and more universal | 
than all that was ever known before. Civilization | 
has during the same period spread its influence far | 
and wide, and the general progress in knowledge, | 
and its diffusion through ‘dock of society, has | 
outstripped all that has ever gone before it. The | 
two great agents of the physical world have be- | 
come mo 6 to the will of man, and made subser- 

vient to his wants and enjoyments; I allude to 
steam and electricity, under whatever name the 
latter may be called. The former has overcome | 
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Europe would, | distance both on land and water, to an extent of 


which former generations had not the least con- 
ception to be possible. It has in effect reduced the 
Atlantic to half its former width, while, at the 
same time, it has added three-fold to the rapidity 
of intercourse by land. Within the same period, 
electricity, the greatest and most diffused of all 
known physical agents, has been made the instru- 
ment for the transmission of thoughts, | will not 
say with the rapidity of lightning, but by light- 
ning itself. Magic wires are stretching themselves 
in all directions over the earth, and when their 


| mystic meshes shall have been united and perfect- 


aud would terminate the war with a mortgage of || ed, our globe itself will become endowed with sen- 


| sitiveness, so that whatever touches on any one 


point, will be instantly felt on every other. All 
these improvements—all this increasing civiliza- 
tion—all the progress now making, would be in a 
great measure arrested by a war between us and 
Great Britain. As great as it is, it is but the com- 
mencement—the dawn of a new civilization, more 
refined, more elevated, more intellectual, more 


| moral, than the present and all preceding it. Shall 








| 


| 


it be we who shall incur the high responsibility of 
retarding its advance, and by such a war as this 
would be ? 

I am, in this connexion, opposed to war between 


the United States and Great Britain. They are the | 
| two countries the furthest in advance in this great 
eareer of improvement and amelioration of the con- 


dition of our race. They are, besides, the two 
most commercial, and are diffusing, by their wide- 
ly extended commerce, their blessings over the 
whole globe. We have been raised up by Provi- 
dence for these great and noble purposes, and | 
trust we shall not fail to fulfil our high destiny. 
am, besides, especially opposed to war with Eng- 
land at this time; because I hold that it is now to 


| be decided, whether we are to exist in future as 


friends or enemies. War at this time, and for this 
cause, would decide supremacy—we shall hereaf- 
ter stand in that of enemies. It would give birth 
to a struggle in which one or the other would have 


to succumb before it terminated; and which, in the | 
On the contra- | 


end, might prove ruinous to both. 
ry, if war can be avoided, powerful causes are now 
in operation, calculated to cement and secure a last- 
ing—I hope a perpetual—peace between the two 
countries, by breaking down the barriers which 


1 


impede their commerce, and thereby uniting them | 


more closely by a vastly enlarged commercial in- | 


tercourse, equally beneficial to both. If we should 
now succeed in setting the example of free trade 


between us, it would force all other civilized coun- | 
tries to follow it in the end. The consequence | 
would be, to diffuse a prosperity greater and more | 
universal than can be well conceived, and to unite | 
by bonds of mutual interest the people of all coun- | 


tries. But in advocating the cause of free trade, | 
am actuated not less by the political consequences 
likely to flow from it, than the advantages to be 
derived from it in en economical point of view. 
regard it in the dispensation of Providence, as one 


of the great means of ushering in the happy period | 


foretold by inspired prophets and poets, when war 
should be no more. 


| to upwards of forty millions. 


I |} 


I am, finally, opposed to war, because peace— || 


eace is pre-eminently our policy. There may 


ally I shall conclude. 


ye nations, restricted to small territories, hemmed 
in on all sides, so situated that war may be neces- | 


sary to their greatness. 


Such is not our case. | 


Providence has given us an inheritance stretching | 


across the entire continent from East to West, 
from ocean to ocean, and from North to South, 


| covering by far the greater and better part of its | 


temperate zone. It comprises a region not only of | 


vast extent, but abundant in all resources; excel- 
lent in climate; fertile and exuberant in soil; capa- 
ble of sustaining in the plentiful enjoyment of all 
the necessaries of life a population of ten times our 
resent number. Our great mission, as a people, 
is to occupy this vast domain; to replenish it with 
an intei.igent, virtuous, and industrious population; 
to convert the forests into cultivated fields; to drain 
the swamps and morasses, and cover them with 
rich harvests; to build up cities, towns, and vil- 
lages in every direction, and to unite the whole b 
the most rapid intercourse between all the parts. 


War would but impede the fulfilment of this high | 


mission, by absorbing the means and diverting the 
energies which would 


On the contrary, secure peace, and time, under the 


be devoted to the purpose. | 


| South rather than to the West. 
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guidance of a sagacious and cautious policy, “a 
wise and masterly inactivity,’’ will speedily ac- 
complish the whole. I ventured to say “a wise 
and masterly inactivity.” in despite of the attempt 
to cast ridicule upon the expression. ‘Those who “ 
have made the attempt would seem to confound 
such inactivity with mere inaction. Nothing can 
be more unlike. ‘They are as wide apart as the 
poles. The one is the offspring of indolence, or 
ignorance, or indifference. The other is the re- 
sult of the profoundest sagacity and wisdom—a 
sagacity which looks into the operations of the 
great causes in the physical, moral, and political 
world; which, by their incessant operation, are 
ever changing the condition of nations for good or 
evil; and wisdom, which knows how to use and 
direct them when acting favorably, by slight 
touches, to facilitate their progress, and by remov- 
ing impediments which might thwart or impede 
their course—and not least, to wait patiently for 
the fruits of their operation. He who does not 
understand the difference between such = inac- 
tivity and mere inaction—the doing of nothing 
—is still in the horn-book of politics, without 
a glimpse of those higher elements of states- 
manship by which a country is elevated to great- 
ness and prosperity. ‘Time is operating in our 
favor with a power never before exerted in favor 
of any other people. [tis our great friend; and 
under the vehiaians of such a policy, it will accom- 
plish all that we can desire. Our population is 
now increasing at the rate of about 600,000 annu- 
ally, and is progressing with increased rapidity 
every year. It will average, if not impeded, nearly 
a million during the next twenty-five years; at the 
end of which period our population ought to reach 
With this vast in- 
crease, it is rolling westwardly with a strong and 
deep current, and will, by the end of that period, 
have spread from ocean to ocean. Its course is 
irresistible. The coast of the Pacific will then be 
probably as densely populated, and as thickly 
studded with towns and villages, in proportion to 
its capacity to sustain population, as that of the 
Atlantic now is. Atthe same rate, we shall have 


| increased to upwards of eighty millions of people 


at the end of another twenty-five years; when, with 
one foot on the Atlantic and the other on the Pa- 


| cific, and occupying a position between the eastern 
| and western coasts of the old continent, we shall 


be in a position better calculated to control the 
commerce of both oceans, and to exert an influence 
over both continents, than any other country in 
the world. If we avoid war, and adhere to peace, 
all this will be effected—etfected, | trust, without 
the loss of our free popular institutions. | am 
aware how difficult is the task to preserve free in- 


| stitutions over so wide a space, and so immense a 


population; but we are blessed with a Constitution 
admirably calculated to accomplish it. Its elastic 
ower is unequalled, which is to be attributed to 
its federal character. The hope of success de- 
pends on preserving that feature in its full perfee- 
tion, and adhering to peace as our policy. War 
may make us great; et let it never be forgotten 
that peace only can make us both great and free. 
With a few remarks relating to myself person- 
I have been charged with 
being more strongly inclined to secure the annex- 
ation of Texas than our rights to Oregon. It has 
been attributed to my greater partiality to the South 
than to the West. But I am yet to learn why 
Texas should be considered as belonging to the 
I always thought 
that it formed a part, and not an unimportant part, 
of the valley of the Mississippi; and on that ac- 


|| count, as well as for giving greater security to the 


_ southern portion of the valley, the West desired 


| its annexation. yet 
| Texas is confined to a southern latitude. 


Besides, I have yet to learn that 
[ had 
supposed that it extended far north and west, up 


| to the latitude of 42°, in the neighborhood of the 
| great pass of the Rocky Mountains, 
| value of Oregon to us so much depends. I had 
| supposed that what are called the southern States 


on which the 


had not so direct and deep an interest in its annex- 


ation as the West; but it would seem, from lan- 
guage held on the occasion, that in all this I was 
mistaken, and that the annexation of Texas was 


| purely a southern question, and only supported by 


the West under the expectation of obtaining in re- 


| turn the support of the South to the whole of Ore- 











gon up to 54° 40’, and, if necessary, at the certain 
hazard of a war. 
But passing by all this, and assuming that Tex- 
as was purely a southern, and Oregon a western, 
* question, | repel the charge of partiality, and shall 
now proceed to show, that if a different line of 
policy was pursued by me in reference to the two, 
it was because it was right and proper it should be. 
} treated both questions in the manner best caleu- 
lated to effect the object in view, and indeed the 
only one by which both could be secured. The 
circumstances of the two cases were entirely differ- 
ent. In the case of Texas, time was against us; 
in that of Oregon, time was with us: and hence 
the difference in my course of policy in reference 
to them. ‘To understand the Seeneen it is ne- 
cessary to premise that Texas had reached that 
period in her history when it was clear that she 
would be compelled to form intimate and depend- 
ent relations either with us or England, if she con- 
unued independent. But it was manifest, if left 
aloue, Withoul any movement on our part, that her 
connexion must be with England and not with us. 
She could extend to Texas commercial advantages 
far greater than we possibly could, and afford her 
greater faciliues in obtaining means to relieve her 
from her great pecuniary embarrassments. Eng- 
land sew this, and had actually commenced her 
movements to avail herself of its advantages. We, 
too, perceived it; and also that annexation afford- 
ed the only means of counteracting her movements, 
and preventing ‘Texas from being placed exclu- 
sively under her control. In this emergency, | 
was called to the State Department, with a view of 
taking charge of the pending negotiation for annex- 
ation. saw that the time had arrived when im- 
mediate and decided action was required; that time 
was against us, and that to resist the effects of its 
operation, boldness and decision were indispensa- 
ble. Ll acted accordingly, and success proved the 
soundness of my policy. It was not a case for 
masterly inactivity. Notso the case of Oregon, 
where ume was with us, and hence the different 
line of policy which | adopted in reference to it, 
aod which would have secured the whole, had my 
advice been followed, as has been explained. i 
In one particular my policy was the same in 
hoth cases. 1 aimed in each to avoid war and pre- 
I clearly perceived that in annexing 
‘Texas there was no danger of a war with England, 
it managed judiciously. She was an independent 
State, and had been so acknowledged by England, 
Hrance, and other Powers. She had a right, as 
such, to dispose of herself, and to unite her desti- 
nies with ours, if she saw proper, without any 
right on the part of England to resist it, or ground 
or pretext to make war in consequence. I also 
perceived that there were no just grounds to appre- 
hend a Mexiean war in consequence. She was 
not ina condition to make war, without the aid of 
England, and there was no reason to apprehend 
that she would be aided or countenanced in it by 
the latter, unless, indeed, the Oregon question 
should terminate im a war between us and her, in 
which event, | regarded a Mexican war as inevi- 
table, as has been stated. ‘Thus far my anticipa- 
tuuons have been realized—Texas annexed, and 
peace preserved, by the policy which I pursued. 
A different line of poleey—one which would have 
vermitied [England to obtain the ascendency over 
Cexas, which she would have acquired without 
annexation, would have inevitably led to a state of 
things, involving us and England finally in war. 
ft would have been impossible to prevent feelings 
of jealousy and enmity from growing up between 
us and ‘Texas. ‘The very similarity of our char- 
acter and pursuits, and the rivalry which they would 
vive birth to, would necessarily lead to that result; 
while the long and ill-defined boundary between the 
two countries, extending for more than a thousand 
miles through forests, prairies, and navigable rivers, 
withouta natural boundary in any part, would pro- 
duce frequent collision between our people and those 
of Texas. Controversies and conflicts would have 
been the result. ‘Texas, as the weaker Power, would 
throw herself upon Great Britain for support; and 
wars, frequent and bloody wars, between us and her 
would have followed. Annexation has fortunately 
removed these causes of war. Should the Oregon 
controversy terminate in peace, every cause of war 
between the countries would be removed, leaving 
the prospect of lastung peace between them. 


serve peace. 
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Two Regiments of Riflenen—Mr. Haralson. 


TWO REGIMENTS OF RIFLEMEN. 


REMARKS OF MR. H. A. HARALSON, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In THe Hovse or Representatives, 
March 26, 1846. 
On the bill to raise two regiments of Riflemen, and 
for other purposes. 


Mr. HARALSON said: He had not risen for | 


the purpose of making a set speech in favor of this | 


bill. He took pleasure in stating that it had been 
reported by the Committee on Military Affairs, 
after mature deliberation; but if any of its provis- 
ions should be found incomplete, the committee 


were not so wedded to their own production as to | 


be unwilling to hear its merits freely and fully 
canvassed. He was inclined to the opinion that 


it would be found, on examination, to be every- |, 


thing which the exigencies of the public service 


required, and it was his desire to show that it was | 


nothing more than the public service did require 
in time of peace, and that it had no connexion 
whatsoever with the question of war, or with the 
condition of our foreign relations. It was true, 
that in the event ofa difficulty with Great Britain, 


or any other foreign Power, this addition to our | 


military establishment would, (as the Earl of Aber- 
deen said,) though not intended directly for that 
service, be very useful and important. But he pro- 
tested that the only object of the committee in re- 
porting the bill was to supply the deficiency in the 
public service. He should therefore proceed to 
show why the amendment proposed by the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Tuomas Siri] should 
not prevail; and that these two regiments, together 
with the discretionary addition to each company 
of the present establishment contemplated by the 
bill, were as small an increase as the public ser- 
vice could act efficiently with. So far as the 


amendment of his friend from Kentucky [Mr. | 


Boyp] was concerned, he (Mr. H.) would here 
say that, for his own part, he was willing to see 
the President vested with the power to mount or 
dismount such portions of the two regiments as 
he might at any time deem requisite and proper. 
He was not of opinion, however, for reasons which 
he would state, that the whole of this increased 
force should consist of mounted men. 

Although the bill itself did not designate the par- 


ticular service in which this force should be employ- | 
ed, yet it had been announced that a portion of it | 


at least was to be put on the line of emigration to 
Oregon. He asked gentlemen to consult their own 
good sense on this point. Would mounted men be 
required altogether at the stockades? 
every man who knew anything of military matters 


aware, that certain services were required to be per- | 


formed in and about these stockades, and that it 


would be useless that every man there should have || 


a horse? A detachment of one or two companies 


must remain at every one of these forts, not only to | 


protect emigration, but to protect the public proper- 
ty. It was, indeed requisite, that a portion should 
be mounted, in case of Indian attacks, or to escort 
emigration, if necessary, and to perform other ser- 
vices in which the speed of mounted men might be 


required—to repel invasion, or to pursue an enemy | 


retreating into the prairies, and whom men on foot 
could not reach. 


much for that branch of the subject. 


It has been asked whether any increase of the | 


army was necessary? Gentlemen who made this 
inquiry could have but little confidence in the re- 
ports transmitted to this House at the commence- 
ment of the session. 
States, the Secretary of War, and the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army, had all concurred in recom- 
mending an increase; and from whom, he would 
ask, could correct information be expected if not 


from them? They declared it was necessary, and | 
/ in some instances have designated the particular 


service for which it was thought that this addition- 
al force might be required. But he would speak 
from the record itself. It would there appear that 
the largest portion of the army had been withdrawn 
from the regular garrisons to meet an anticipated 


attack on the southwestern frontier. 


Mr. G. 8S. Hovsron here made an inquiry, 


_ which the reporter did not hear, but to which 
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Was not. 


A mixed force, therefore, at the | 
discretion of the President, or of the commanding | 
officer on that particular service, was required. So | 


The President of the United | 
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Mr. Haranson replied. There is a specifi, 
recommendation of an increase of force; but the 
alternative is presented to Congress whether it w)\| 
accomplish that object by adding to the existiyc 
regiments, or by creating new ones. On the part 
of the Commander-in-Chief both are proposed. He 
says: 

**To meet the wants of our extended frontiers to the norti 
west, west, and southwest, and without reference to any 
immediate danger of war, Indian or foreign, I beg to recoy, 
mend a small augmentation of our regular forces for the o; 
dinary service ot those frontiers. This may be attained by 
new regiments—say one of artillery and three of infantry— 
which would add to the establishment 142 officers and 2.)| 
enlisted men, (including non-commissioned officers, &e. 
or— 

* By adding 10 privates to each company of dragoons, now 
50 privates each, and 20 privates to each company of artillery 
and infantry, now 42 privates each, of the present establis); 
ment, we should have a total increase (by this plan) for 29 
companies of dragoons, 40 of artillery, and 89 of infantry, 
of 2,600 privates—without the addition of a regiment, or of 
one non-commissioned otiicer, musician, Or artificer.”’ 


Mr. I. E. Hotmes. Does the Commander-in- 
Chief, General Scott, recommend in his report that 
these two regiments shall be raised ? 

Mr. Haratson. Neither in the report of the 
Secretary of War, nor of the Commander-in-Chief, 
is itanywhere to be found that one, or two, or any 

were number of regiments of riflemen should 
»e formed; but an increase of the army is distinct 
ly recommended, and is insisted on by the Presi- 
dent, by the Secretary of War, and by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

I have just read an extract from the report of the 
Commander-in-Chief. I commend his entire report 
to the consideration of the committee. 

The Secretary of War, in his annual report, 
says: 

“On our northern borders, along the line of the British 
Provinces, from Maine to Lake Superior, an extent of two 
thousana miles, there is now stationed but a single regi 
ment. From the Falls of Saint Anthony, on the Upper Mis 
sissippi, along the western and southwestern frontier, bor 
dering on the Indian country fifteen hundred miles, and 
extending south to New Orleans, only one regiment of dra 
goons, and two of infantry, are stationed. The artillery 
regiments, reduced in strength by having four companies 
detached from each, now garrison a few ot the fortifications 
upon the seaboard, from Newport, in Rhode Island, to New 
Orleans; the exigencies of the public service having re- 
quired the withdrawment of all the troops from Massachu- 
setts, New Iiampshire, and Maine. The residue of the 

| army, consisting of one regiment of dragoons, sixteen com 
panies of artillery, and five regiments of infantry, consti 
tuting more than half of the whole military force of the 
United States, is now serving in Texas. This important 
change in the position of our military force was made in the 
course of the last summer.”’ 


Again, in another part of that report, he says: 


“‘ Before so large a portion of the army was sent into 

Texas, the long line of frontier bordering on the British 

| Provinces was guarded only by a few posts with small de- 
tachments of troops; many of the fortifications on the Atlan- 
tic coast, and the Gulf of Mexico, were without garrisons, 

| and those which were manned had, in most instances, a 
force little more than sufficient to guard the public property 
' and prevent the dilapidation of the works. The troops sta 
| tioned on the western and southwestern frontiers were not 
more than sufficient to afford protection to the recent set 

| ements in those quarters, by imposing salutary restraints 
| upon the various Indian tribes in the vicinity, and to main- 
| tain peace among them. The withdrawing of the troops 
| thus distributed, to constitute the army in Texas, has cre 


4 
} 
v 


|| ated apprehensions in some quarters and a general anxiety 


for the reoccupance of the posts in this manner vacated 
or weakened, with at least the usual garrisons. This meas- 
ure seems to be demanded by a proper regard to security 

_ and protection, but it cannot be effected by the small nun- 
ber of the regular troops now at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment. 

«“ The foregoing considerations lead to the conclusion that 
the exigencies of the public service will require a larger 
military force than the present establishment can supply. 

| As its duties are multiplied there seems to be a necessity that 
its capability of performing them should be increased in a 
corresponding degree. 4 

« The present army consists of fourteen regiments, of ten 
companies each. ‘I'he infantry and artillery companies have 
now only forty-two privates each, and those of the dragoons 
only fifty. The numerical force of these companies might 
be more than doubled, if the exigency of the public service 
demanded it.” 


The President, in his Annual Message, says: 


«For the protection of emigrants, whilst on their way to 
Oregon, against the attacks of the Indian tribes occupying 
the country through which they pass, I recommend that 4 
suitable number of stockades and blockhouse forts be erected 
along the usual route between our frontier settiements on 
the Missouri and the Rocky Mountains; and that an ade- 
quate force of mounted riflemen be raised to guard and protect 
them on their journey.” 


Mr. Homes. Does not the Secretary of War 
recommend, not that the army shall be increased, 


| but specifically an increase of the rank and file of 


‘| the present establishment? 


tie 











Mr. Hararson. Such a recommendation is 
made, but, by reference to another part of the re- 
ort, the gentleman will find that the Secretary 
makes use of the following language: 

«Jt is only in the view of a probability that a force con- 
siderably larger than a permanent peace establishment might 
he soon required, that I should preter the mode of increasing 
the army by raising new regiments, Organized on our pres- 
ent reduced scale.”? 


There is, however, (continued Mr. H.,) a con- 
tinzency in which the Secretary would seem to pre- 
fer that that course should be pursued. Whether 
that contingency is likely to happen, the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Hoimes] can judge as 
well as Iean. It is sufficient for me to say that, 
in the opinion of the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, to raise new regiments, and at the same time 
to give to the President the discretionary power 
contained in the fourth section, to add ten privates 
to each company of the existing establishment, 
more fully attained the objects and ends of the re- 
commendation, and more completely provided for 
the kind of service required, than any other course 
of legislation which could be pursued. 

1 propose now to show some of the advantages 

which will result to the country from this plan of 
the organization of new regiments over that of in- 
creasing the existing establishment; and in doing 
this it is important to inquire what kind of service 
these regiments will be required to perform. The 
President, it is true, has the power to order them 
to any point of the Union; but it has been already 
stated—and such, I think, will be his determina- 
tion—that he may probably station them on the 
western frontier, and probably on the line to Ore- 
gon. Whatkind of men do you wanton that ser- 
vice? Such men as_ has been described by the 
gentleman from New York, [Mr. Ratusun,]—men 
taken from your large cities—a_ trodden-down, 
spiritless set, such as would receive the lash, if it 
were requisite to apply it? Surely not. We went 
no such material for an army. We want men who 
are bound to the institutions o° the land, who love 
their country for their co.ntry’s sake, and who 
acknowledge that the first great law of that coun- 
try is obedience to the laws; men who, in serving 
as privates, would not feel themselves degraded. 
Such are the men that we want; such the men 
who are to be found in the South, and on our 
western prairies, who breathe the pure atmo- 
sphere of liberty, and who know its blessings, and 
feel it no degradation to fight for them, if neces- 
sary. 

The gentleman also thought proper to speak of 
the insubordination of our army, and of a force to 
be raised from the freemen of the West. I have 
no fear that a regiment from the western States 
would bear out the description he has given. In 
1813 and 1814 the western men did not show that 
spirit of insubordination. They have never done 
so when the tocsin was sounded and the drum beat, 
and they were called on to serve their country; nor 
do I think they ever will do so. We want men 
acquainted with pioneer life, who have been accus- 
tomed to the woods—men who can sit in the sad- 
dle, and who know how to manage a horse, and 
the use of the never-failing rifle—who can pursue 
an enemy, and whose habits of life are such, that 
they can wrap themselves in a blanket at night, and 
sleep comfortably in the open air, contented to be 
in the service of their country. 

The hour appointed for terminating this debate 
approaches so rapidly, and there are so many gen- 
tlemen anxious to speak, that I am obliged to pass 
over many things to which I should desire to ad- 
vert. I should have been glad to have read further 
extracts from the reports of the Secretary of War 
and the Commander-in-Chief, and to have enlarged 
on the efficiency of the particular corps reeommend- 
ed in the bill. I should have been glad to have 
read statements demonstrating that the military 
force of the United States had been withdrawn from 
almost all the posts in the North.and on the lakes, 
and that but a very small proportion of it was now 
to be found there. I recommend to gentlemen who 
represent the North to look to the facts in this re- 
spect, that they may see in what a defenceless con- 
dition their people have been left. It has been the 
policy of our Sctataine: to quarter the Indian 
tribes On our western frontier. They must be kept 
incheck. It is but an act of justice that our settle- 
ments shall be protected from their incursions; and 
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I, for one, am disposed to furnish all requisite 
means to accomplish that object. 

My friend from South Carolina [Mr. Houmes] 
has offered an amendment, restricting the President 
in the appointment of officers to the present line of 
the army. This, I think, would be an objection- 
able provision, in more respects than I have time to 
elucidate. The bill assumes about the best form in 
this respect that can be given to it; and perhaps 
the only form in which ‘it can pass consistently. It 
is questionable whether we can restrict the Presi- 
dent in these appointments, even if it were neces- 
sary to be done, which I cannot admit. 

Mr. Isaac E. Houmes. I desire to correct the 
constitutional idea of the gentleman. I will men- 
tiona fact. When the marine corps was enlarged, 
the restriction was expressly put upon the Presi- 
dent, that the officers should be taken out of that 
corps. And the Constitution is this: whilst it gives 
the right of appointment to the President, the Le- 
gislature can restrict the mode and manner of ap- 
pointment in all cases. All that my amendment 


proposes to do is, to restrict, not the selection, but 


the mode and manner. 

Mr. Haratson. Whatever precedent may hith- 
erto have been set for a violation of the Constitution, 
it can furnish no apology for its repetition; and it 
is our duty to carry out that Constitution regard- 
less of any precedents that may exist of innova- 
tions upon it. I may be wrong in my views. I 
believe the bill to be in the correct form, indepen- 
dent of the constitutional requisition. But I will 
read that part of the Constitution applicable to the 
case: 

“The President shall have power, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two- 
thirds of the Senators present concur; and he shall nomi- 
nate, and by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
shall appoint ambassadors, other ministers and consuls, 
judges of the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the 
United States, whose appointments are not herein other- 
wise provided for, and which shall be established by law ; 
but the Congress may by law vest the appointment of such 
inferior officers as they think proper in the President alone, 
in the courts of law, or in the heads of departments.”’ 

If, then, (continued Mr. H.,) you do not lodge 
the power in the President, you must lodge it in 
the Coad of the department, for I presume it will 
not be argued that it should be given to the courts 
of law. 

Mr. Hotmes wished to ask one more question. 

Mr. Hara son said he was willing if it was the 
last. 

Mr. Houmes. If the gentleman will refer to the 
statute book, he will find that a law was passed 
restricting the appointment of staff officers to the 
line. 

Mr. Haratson. Did that law affect in any way 
the Constitution of the country? 

Mr. Houmes. Precisely as this does—no more. 

Mr. Haratson. Nor did it. 

Mr. Hoimes. Yet you say that the amendment 
I have offered does affect the Constitution. 

Mr. Harartson. The Constitution remains the 
same, and ought to affect the law, if the law con- 
flicts with it. The act cannot affect the Constitu- 
tion. If you have a right to restrict the appoint- 
ments to acertain class, you havea right to restrict 


' still further, and even restrict to individuals, and 


direct the President whom he shall appoint—an in- 
novation upon the Constitution which, whether we 
approve the article in the Constitution or not, the 
gentleman would hardly sanction while the Consti- 
tution remains asitis. I have read the clause, and 
given to it what I believe to be its reasonable inter- 
pretation. 
I insist that it is better to leave this matter to the 
discretion of the President, because it may become 


necessary for him to make his selections in part | 
Pp 


from private life as well as from the army. I would 
not restrict his selection. I would let him be free 
to go either into private life, or to the line of the 
army, as he thinks proper. 


that I hope it will be made, as I do not doubt it 
will, singly with an eye to the efficiency of the 
service. And it is not to be forgotten that his ap- 
pointments will be subject to the scrutiny of the 


| Senate. 


I propose now to state generally the objects of 
the provisions of the bill. If the amendment of 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Huncerrorp] 
should prevail, it would, at the discretion of the 


il President, increase the present military establish- 
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flemen—Mr. I Taralson. 


In this, however, I may be mistaken. | 


I believe a mixed se- || 
lection would be the best; and all I have to say is, | 


Ho. or Reps. 


ment to the number of eighty in each company, 
being nearly double its present number, and which 
is much larger than the increase proposed by the 
Committee on Military Affairs. The infantry com- 
panies have now forty-two privates only. We 
propose two additional regiments, on the basis of 
organization set forth in the bill itself. That or- 
ganization amounts to 1,556 men. It is then pro- 
posed, in the discretion of the President, to add 
ten men to each company of the existing regiments 
of infantry, dragoons, and artillery, being an in- 
crease of 1,400 men; and making a grand aggregate 
increase of 2,956 men—that is to say, in the event 


«, the bill being carried out in all its parts by the 


resident. The increase of the present establish 

ment, however, as [ have said, is left discretionary 
with the Executive; and if he does not think there 
is a strong and abiding necessity for it, it is pre- 
sumed it will not be made. : 

In relation to the term of service, I should prefey 
that no particular time should be specified. But if 
any term at all is to be inserted, | think, for many 
reasons, that three years is preferable to any other 
If these regiments should take wp their position 
on the line to Oregon, how necessary it 1s that a 
knowledge of that country, by means of exeur 
sions made by the military from the posts that are 
to be established, should be imparted to the peo 
ple of the United States. It is probable that three 
years is as long a term as any man would desire 
to enlist for in that particular service. If this 
territory is as rich and fertile as it has been de 
scribed to be, there are no means by which ow 
agriculturists, and those who wish to settle there, 
ean obtain such certain information as by means 
of military escorts. By and through them, a 
knowledge of the country will be obtained, which 
would lead to its settlement, in many imstances, 
by the discharged soldiers themselves. It is bet- 
ter, therefore, to have a short term of service 
than along one. We do not know how long this 
corps may be needed. There may be a perma 
nent necessity for it—in which event, additional 
legislation will hereafter be necessary. Or it may 
be expedient to disband it. We cannot decide on 
this point at present. 

The fourth section of the bill is in the following 
words: 

“Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the President of 
the United States be, and he is hereby, authorized, by like 
voluntary enlistments, to add ten privates to the present 
number in each company of the existing regiments of dra 
goons, infantry, and artillery, whenever, in bis opinion, the 
exigencies of the public service may require the same.’’ 

I take it for granted (as I have already said) that 
this addition to the existing army will not be 
made, except there is a necessity for it; because it 
would be unreasonable to suppose that the Presi- 
dent would take upon himself the responsibility 
of such a measure in the absence of any adequate 
cause. Of the small military establishment of the 
United States, amounting to 7,883 men, upwards 
of four thousand, recently at Corpus Christi, are 
now probably on the Rio Grande. ‘These forces 
have been drawn from every section of the country 
—so much so, that in many of our military posts 
scarcely a corporal’s guard (as one gentleman re 
marked) remains. We have been officially inform- 
ed that this force cannot probably be withdrawn for 
some time to come. Are gentlemen willing that 
these posts, and the public property there, shall he 
left without a garrison, or scarcely a man to pro- 
tect them? I trust not. 

In view of our more widely extended frontier 
by the annexation of Texas, and the demands of 
the service at points from which troops have Leen 
withdrawn, as well as the proposed policy of the 


| Government encouraging emigration to Oregon, 


some increase of the military force is necessary. 
Weare told by the Commander-in-Chief that, ‘‘ ex- 
‘clusive of commissioned officers, the peace estab- 
‘lishment was—from 1808 to 1812, 9,128 men; 
‘from 1815 to 1821, 11,596; and at the date of the 
‘last reduction in 1842, 11,510; since that redué- 
‘tion, as at present, 7,883.” é 

The addition now proposed by the bill would 
still leave the army about the same in numbers 
that it was from 1808 to 1812, and much less 
than it was from 1815 to 1821, and less also than 
at the date of the last reduction in 1842. 

The amendment of the gentleman from New 
York gives you a greater increase than the bill 
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reported from the Committee on Military Affairs, | for works of national importance is ‘‘ necessary | justify those establishments upon the other ground 
and proper,’’ and even indispensable, to carry out | of maritime jurisdiction. 


though it gives it in a different form—a form which | 
will probably prevent you from obtaining the ser- || 
vices of sug h men as are thought to be best suited | 
to the service. 

Before taking my seat, I will show from the 
documents what the estimated annual expenditures 
for different kinds of force will be. 

The annual expense of a regiment of dragoons 
is estimated by the Paymaster General at $220,-_ 
292 27; that of a regiment of mounted riflemen, 
with pay of infantry, and forage as dragoons, at 
$203,420 82; and that of a regiment of riflemen, 
on foot, $120,271 66. 

{ have thus, Mr. Chairman, laid the facts, as @ 


| 


think, fairly before the committee, and have given || 


briefly some of the reasons which induce me to 
support the measure, and to prefer the provisions 
of the bill, as originally reported, didine the 
amendment of my friend from Kentucky, [Mr. 
Boyp,] io the other amendments which have been 
offered. 


HARBORS AND RIVERS. 
SPEECH OF MR. F. P. STANTON, 


OF TENNESSEE, 





In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
March 9, 1846. 


On the Bill making appropriations for certain Har- 
bors and Rivers. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole | 
on the state of the Union, 


Mr. STANTON obtained the floor, and ad- | 
dressed the committee as follows: 

Mr. Cruarmoman: It is my duty to form an opin- 
ion and to vote upon this measure, The committee 
will, therefore, indulge me in the attempt briefly to 
define my position, and to explain the course of 
action upon which I have determined. 

With all deference to those gentlemen who have 
addressed the committee, I think extravagant opin- 
ions have been declared upon both sides. On the 
one hand, gentlemen have denied to the Govern- 
ment the constitutional power to accomplish any 
of the works contemplated in the bill; on the other, 
it is asserted that it is our duty to go much further, 
and we are invited to present objects of improve- 
ment from all parts of the country, and to swell 
the appropriation to a much Jarger amount. I 
have no sympathy with either of these opinions. 
My conviction is, that most of the objects contem- 
plated in this bill are highly important and entirely 
within the constitutional power of the Govern- | 
ment. Some of them, I admit, are of doubtful | 

whey, and of more questionable constitutionality. 

I should conceive it to be a great misfortune if | 
our Government were so crippled in its power as 
some gentlemen here represent it. Ours is a mag- | 
nificent country, unequalled in fertility and min- 
eral wealth, and blessed with natural advantages 
in its mighty lakes and rivers, such as no other 
land on the globe possesses. [ts channels of in- 
ternal communication are so vast and universal in 
their character, that no power less than that of the 
nation, can improve their deficiencies in a manner 
at all comparable to their grandeur and import- 
ance. A people dwelling upon so glorious a terri- | 
tory, without the national power adequately to 
develop its resources, to make its great streams 
navigable, and the harbors of its lakes and seas 
secure, Would exhibit a melancholy spectacle of 
imbecility—a total unworthiness to possess a coun- 
try whose full natural advantages they are unable 
to improve and enjoy. 

But the power is questioned. It has long been 
the subject of doubt and dispute. The objections 
to its exercise are not to be lightly treated—they | 
are worthy of examination and discussion, 

The advocates of this power in the General Gov- 
ernment have derived it variously —sometimes from 
that clause of the Constitution which gives Con- 
gress authority ‘* to provide for the common defence 
and general welfare’’—sometimes from that “to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations and among | 
the several States and with the Indian tribes’’— 
and sometimes from that ‘* to provide and maintain 
a navy,” 


lu my judgment, the power to appropriate money 


, ground occupied by the gentleman, then he must 


that primary power, given in the Constitution, to 
defend and protect the country by navies and 
armies. I shall endeavor to establish this propo- | 
sition by fair argument. But I must first allude || 
to some positions assumed by gentlemen who have 
preceded me. 

The honorable gentleman from South Carolina 
{Mr. Ruerr] gravely urged an objection to the | 
term ‘inland seas,’’ as lately applied to the west- 
ern rivers and lakes. He assumed, asa ground of | 
distinction, that while the courts of admiralty of | 
the United States have jurisdiction over the Atlan- 
tic harbors and rivers to the extent of tide-water, 
such jurisdiction does not exist upon the western | 
rivers, or even upon the lakes. I suppose the gen- 
tleman would scarcely argue, that any power to || 
make improvements upon tide-waters, and the ab- 
sence of such power upon waters not affected by | 
the ocean tides, were to be inferred from the dis- 
tinction stated by him. For admiralty jurisdiction 
is one thing—power to appropriate money for na- | 
tional improvements is another. There is no 
necessary connexion between them. I can dis- 
cover no affinity—no connecting link—to make 
the one dependent on the other. The honorable 
gentleman referred to a decision of the highest 
tribunal in the land. Thomas Phebus, on account | 
of transactions occurring on the Ohio river, at- || 
tempted to libel the the steamboat Orleans in the | 
admiralty court of the United States at New Or- | 
leans; but, upon an appeal to the Supreme Court, 
the jurisdiction was denied. I am at a loss to see 
the applicability of this case to the argument now | 
before the committee. In what manner can this | 
decision bear upon the constitutional power of the 
Government to improve the navigation of the Ohio | 
and Mississippi rivers? Is there anything in the 
nature of admiralty jurisdiction so different from 
that of ordinary jurisdiction that any such power 
as that supposed could be inferred from it? If it 
be inferred that jurisdiction over maritime transac- || 
tions draws with it the power to improve the navi- || 
gation of the seas, might not a similar inference be 
drawn from that civil jurisdiction which the Con- 
stitution, in the same clause and in the same lan- | 
guage, confers upon the Government as to transac- | 
tions between the citizens of different States? But | 
I draw no such inference, It is equally wrong in 
both cases. Jurisdiction, maritime or civil, is 
wholly unconnected with the authority to appro- 
priate money for national improvements. 

I deem it necessary to make this allusion to the 
gentleman’s argument. For, although he does not | 
profess to draw the inference which I have resisted, | 
I cannot suppose he would deem it important to 
make sv grave and legal an argument upon the | 
barren question of the applicability of a mere name 
to the western waters. If this were all, he might 
have saved his labor, and consoled himself with | 
the reflection, that ‘*a rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet.’ But most of his hearers 
and readers would understand that this distinction, | 
upon the ground of jurisdiction, was meant to | 
cover something more than the gentleman was 
willing to acknowledge. In another part of his — 
speech, he defended the power to construct light- 
houses, piers, &c., within tide-water, in the fol- | 
lowing language: 

“JT do not deny, however, that our light-house system || 
does afford some apparent justification to appropriations for 
other purposes in harbors. But I do deny that those who | 
established this system ever contemplated the policy he 
advocates. They never designed that light-houses and 
buoys were to be a general charge upon the treasury. The 
tonnage duty exacted upon all of our vessels entering our | 
ports, was expressly designed to support the system, at the 
expense of those who should enjoy its benefits. For the 


= purpose, light-money, as it was called, was also ex- 
acted.”’ 


I cannot for a moment suppose that the honor- 
able gentleman, with his rigid notions of constitu- | 
tional construction, would deny to the Government 
the power to build light-houses for the general 
convenience without charge, and yet admit that | 
the Government might become a speculator in the || 


| 

| 
| 

1] 





| same establishments, exacting a tax for their use. | 


If it has not the power without the tax, it has not || 
the power with it; for it might happen that the tax | 
would not reimburse the expenditure, and then | 
there would be an excess of power, involving an | 
expenditure without authority. If this be not the | 


i 


have been purchased for the purpose. 
|| therefore, the jurisdiction which gives the power 
|, to erect the structure; for the jurisdiction does 


| river? 


I understand the gentleman also to deny the 
power of the General Government to improve the 
western rivers, because those rivers, especially 
the Ohio, are entirely within the jurisdiction of 
certain States. Now, this argument seems to pro- 
ceed upon the ground, that jurisdiction in some 
way or other regulates and controls the power jn 
question. But I apprehend the United States has 
no jurisdiction over a certain spot on the coast, 
selected for a light-house, until that spot shall 


It is not, 


not exist until the establishment involving the ex- 
ercise of the disputed power has first been deter- 
mined upon. 

The western rivers are great highways, and all 
the citizens of all the States, as well as the General 


| Government, have the right to the uninterrupted 
/use of them for navigation. 


Neither Virginia, 
Kentucky, nor any other State, has power to pre- 
vent the public enjoyment of this privilege. The 
United States, by the hands of a distinguished 


|| officer of the Navy, is at this moment building a 
|| splendid steam-frigate at Pittsburg, which will be 


ready to descend the river ina few months. Should 
it be necessary to remove a snag, or to cut through 
a bar, to carry this vessel out to the Gulf, would 
any gentleman argue that the Government could 
not do this, because it has no jurisdiction on the 
What power would arise and confront the 
officer in command of that vessel, and say to him, 
‘*Sir, you shall not pull up that snag—your Gov- 
ernment has no jurisdiction here??? Would Vir- 
ginia step forward and say, ‘ this is my jurisdic- 
tion—that snag shall remain a monument to my 


|, power, sacred to the right of eminent domain, 
'which I claim upon this stream?’ I apprehend 

| the sons of Virginia upon this floor bt 2 

| for the honor of the Old Dominion, if such preten- 


d blush 


sions should be set up. 
But I will direct the attention of the committee 


to a magnificent work, the importance and consti- 


tutionality of which, I believe, are unquestioned. 
What have we been doing for years past, and what 
are we now doing, upon our Atlantic coast? At 
an expense of more than one hundred thousand 
dollars per annum, we are conducting a survey, 
which will reflect infinite credit upon this Govern- 
ment. By the most minute and laborious measure- 
ment, observation, and investigation, we are fixing 


| the exact latitude and longitude of every point— 


the shape of every inlet—the depth of the water, 
and the force and direction of the tides and cur- 


rents at every point—the geological character of 


the bottom of the sea, whether it be of sand, gravel, 


_mud, or rock; in short, sir, we are making our- 


selves intimately acquainted with every part of the 
coast; we are doing that which this Government is 


| bound to do, in order to dispel a most disgraceful 
and disastrous ignorance of the character and ca- 


wae of the noble continent which we possess. 
hope to see this glorious work proceed, until it 


shall embrace not only the whole Atlantic coast, 


but that of the Gulf of Mexico, as far as the Rio 
Grande, and, at some future day, that of the Paci- 
fic, along the whole extent of Oregon. I — it 
is a magnificent—a glorious work. And I ask if 
there is so much vandalism in this House, that a 


| single gentleman here would wish to see its opera- 
| tions cease. 


The labors of the coast survey, under the con- 


trol of its present distinguished scientific superin 
_tendent, have lately led to the important discovery 
of a new channel to the port of New York. Some 


entlemen on this floor would doubtless say, the 

overnment has no power to make an artificial 
channel to that or any othercity. Yet, sir, what's 
the difference in expending thousands of dollars to 
find a channel, and expending an equal amount to 
make one? Or where is the Dianna in principle 
between the appropriation of large sums for the 
survey of our coast, in order that our intimate 
knowledge of it may make it secure, and the ex- 
penditure of an equal amount to make it secure by 
artificial means? And if the Government may 40 


this for harbors on the Atlantic, why not for Pitts- 
burg, St. Louis, and Chicago? 

And let me ask the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina, when one of the base lines of this great work, 
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from which its important triangulations proceed, 
and by which they are verified, was laid down 
upon Fire Island, did the Government possess any 
particular jurisdiction there, or was its power ques- 
tioned because it had no urisdiction ? 
the officers in charge of this work shall lay down 
a base line somewhere in South Carolina—when 
they shall fix their permanent marks at the ends 
of this line, will that gentleman, or the public au- 
thorities of the State, quarrel with the Government 
upon this question of jurisdiction? And if the 
Government may fix its permanent marks, and 
conduct its geodetical operations upon the soil of 
South Carolina, may it not likewise remove a rock 
or a snag from a western river, when the object is 
the same—the improvement of navigation? If 
there be any distinction in principle between the 
two cases, I have been unable to discover it, and I 
will be grateful to any gentleman who will point 
itout. The western rivers have been truly and 
. : ‘6 inl: spag ?? i 
appropriately denominated inland seas.”’ Their 
creatness, and the immense commerce which they 
convey, entitle them to this name. More than 
one hundred millions of exports are borne upon 
the bosom of the Atlantic—more than one hundred 
millions of domestic productions float upon the 
Mississippi and its tributaries, and nearly an equal 
amount of commerce exists upon the lakes. If 
you build light-houses and make harbors for the 
security of the first, how can you refuse to remove 
snags and obstructions, and improve harbors, for 
the two latter? Are they not equal in magnitude 
and importance, as well as equal in justice? 

Thus far, sir, 1 have been arguing from princi- 
ples settled by the uniform practice of the Govern- 
ment, and the acquiescence of the States and the 
people. Upon this subject, the opinions of Gen- 
eral Jackson were referred to by the gentleman 
from South Carolina. Surely that gentleman can- 
not expect to find any support for his extreme 
views in the political history or the recorded opin- 
ions of that distinguished statesman. As explain- 


ing fully the views of General Jackson, I quote | 
the following peenge from the Annual Message | 


of 1830, which was subsequent to his veto of the 
Maysville Road bill : 


“The practice of defraying, out of the treasury of the 


United States, the expenses incurred by the establishment 
and support of light-houses, beacons, buoys, and public 
piers, within the bays, inlets, harbors, and ports of the Uni- 
ted States, to render the navigation thereof safe and easy, 
is coeval with the adoption of the Constitution, and has 
been continued without interruption or dispute. 

‘As our foreign commerce increased, and was extended 
into the interior of the country, by the establishment of 
ports of entry and delivery upon our navigable rivers, the 
sphere of those expenditures received a corresponding en- 
largement. Light - houses, beacons, buoys, publie piers, and 
the removal of sand-bars, saw) ers, and other partial or tem- 
porary iinpediments in the navigable rivers and harbors, 
which were embraced in the 1evenue districts from time to 
time established by law, were authorized upon the same 
principle, and the expense defrayed in the same manner. 
* * + * + * * 7 * 

‘From a bill making direct appropriations for such objects, 
Ishould not have withheld my assent. The one now re- 
turned does so in several particulars, but it also contains ap- 
propriations for surveys of a local character, which [ can- 
not approve. . e % ? . " 

“In my objections to the bills authorizing subscriptions 


to the Maysville and Rockville road companies, I expressed |} 


my views fully in regard to the power of Congress to con- 
struct roads or canals within a State, or to appropriate 
money for improvements of a local character. Lat the same 
time intimated my belief that the right to make appropria- 
tions for such as were of a national character, had been so 
generally acted on, and so long acquiesced in by the Fede- 
ral and State Governments, and the constituents of each, as 
to justily its exercise on the ground of continued and unin- 
terrupted usage.”’ 


I approve heartily of the veto of the Maysville 


road bill, because there is no question of the local | 
and ones unimportant character of that | 


work. But from these quotations it is perfectly 
clear that General Jackson considered improve- 
ments of a national character within the constitu- 
tonal power of the Government. We have not 
only this language of that distinguished patriot to 
determine his sentiments, but we have what will 
be considered more important in every point of 
view—I mean his action upon subjects of the very 
character of those contained in this bill. For, in 
looking at the various improvements begun upon 
the lakes, we find that many of them took their 
origin under the Administration of General Jack- 
son, and therefore received his sanction. He was 
not the man to hesitate in his opposition to meas- 
ures which he believed to be unconstitutional or 
unwise. More than six hundred thousand dollars 


And when | 
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were appropriated to these lake improvements du- 
ring his Administration. How, then, can it be 
contended—as I understood the gentleman from 
South Carolina to do—that the authority of his 
great name is arrayed against the policy or consti- 
tutionality of these most important and indispen- 
sable improvements ? 

hag ie was said, too, by another gentleman, 
[Mr. Scuenck,] as to the opinions of President 
Polk. The Chief Magistrate was seriously con- 
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demned for having made no reference to this sub- 
» | 


ject in his Annual Message, delivered to us at the 
opening of the session. T consider this criticism 
altogether unjust. If the gentleman from Ohio 


| Secretary of War, submitted by the President as 
a part of his Message, he will find the most liberal 
estimates made for almost all the objects provided 
for in this bill, and he will discover that the Secre- 
tary recommends the appropriations, and justifies 
them in the following language: 


“The public usefulness of these improvements will be 
better appreciated when it is considered that by means of 
them a most dangerous navigation has been rendered com- 
paratively safe, a large shipping interest has been created 
upon our lakes, aad facilities and shelter afforded to a com 
merce now estimated ata hundred millions of dollars an- 
nually, and increasing with surprising rapidity,in which six 
States are directly, and all sections of the country inciden- 
tally, interested. 

‘*Nor is it seareely less important, in a commercial or 
military point of view, that the helping hand of improve- 
ment should be extended to the natural avenues for convey- 
ing the abundant productions of the West to the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Atiantic coast—the Ohio and the Missis- 
sippi On the one side, and the Hudson river on the other.””. * 

‘+ Looking to the vast interests subserved by this improve- 
ment, and to its unquestionable public character, scarcely a 
doubt is entertained that it will be resumed; estimates for 
its further prosecution are therefore submitted in the accom 
panying report of the Chief of the Corps of Topographical 
Engineers. * * * * * * * 

“ That part of the report which brings into view the Mis- 
souri, the Arkansas,the Red river, and the harbor at St. 


will take the trouble to examine the report of the | 


Louis, exposed to injury by a tendency toa change in the | 


current in the Mississippi at that place, deserves serious 
consideration. Recent events, and the opening scenes in 
the southwest, have given increased importance to the nav- 
igation of the Arkansas and Red rivers. They open direct 
communications with an extensive frontier, which requires 
to be guarded by military posts. The improvement of these 
rivers, on this account as well as from considerations of a 
more general character, is embraced among the public works 


Congress.”’ 

While I do not suppose it possible for the Pres- 
ident to examine all the minutie of the various 
reports submitted by the bureaus of the different 


|| departments, yet it is palpable that important prin- 


ciples like these, announced directly by one of his 
own Cabinet, could not have been overlooked or 
disregarded. 
cessarily have received his sanction; and, coming 
to us in connexion with, or rather as a part of, his 
message, we may receive them, so far as the gen- 
eral principles are concerned, as coming from him. 
At any rate, I will undertake to say, that if these 
ore should not be acknowledged by the 
-resident, and acted upon, by the approval of bills 
passed in conformity with them, the gentleman 
from Ohio, [Mr. Scuenckx,] who now makes the 
objection, would be the first to hold him responsi- 
} ble for what would then be considered a gross 


1 presume, therefore, they must ne- | 


inconsistency—an inexplicable and unjustifiable | 
abandonment of opinions, recently, and upon a | 
grave occasion, announced to the Legislature of the | 


nation. 


It will be observed that the Secretary of War, in | 
the extracts I have read from his report, places the | 


improvements for which he has submitted estimates 
upon the ground of their importance and necessit 
to the defensive operations of the Government. It 
is upon this ground chiefly, if not entirely, that I 
would choose to claim the power for the General 
Government. I think the remarks of the geitle- 
man from Ohio, [Mr. Brinkernorr,] though con- 


fined entirely to the lakes, were forcible and just. | 


The same grounds are assumed in the report of the 


Secretary of War; and, in my judgment, no man | 


can successfully combat them. The defence of 
that portion of the country does not require fortifi- 
cations; it requires facilities for constructinga navy, 
and harbors to render it secure when built. It re- 
quires the commercial marine of those vast inland 
seas to be fostered and encouraged, as the only re- 
liable means by which the Government can duly 

rotect itself from hostile attacks in that quarter. 

he same may be said, to a great extent, of the 
| Mississippi river and its tributaries. The vast re- 


| 
| 


presented by the Topographical Bureau for the patronage of || 
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sources of the region drained by those mighty 
rivers will be the main reliance of the Government 
in time of war. It would be folly to suppose they 
could be dispensed with, and it would be madness 
and crime to neglect any means of making them 
fully available when the emergency may demand 
them. , 

I have already alluded to the fact that the Gov- 
ernment is now building a steam-frigate at Pitts- 
burg. It was the highest wisdom that dictated 
this measure, and a proper foresight will require 
the policy to be continued. 

In future, sir, as the necessities of the country 
shall require them, whole fleets of such vessels will 
be constructed at Memphis, and perhaps at other 
points in the great West, ready to descend, fully 
eee and manned, to the Gulf of Mexico, and 
capable of defending and protecting the commerce 
of that immense valley. L repeat, this is the sound- 
est and wisest policy. Ten millions of people now 
inhabit that valley. Soon its population will far 
outnumber that of the Atlantic States. Thirty-six 
thousand miles of navigable rivers—a distance that 
will reach once round the globe and half round 
again—are teeming with a brave and hardy race of 
boatmen, inured to all the labors and perils of the 
navigation, and better acquainted with the steam- 
engine than any other people in the world. Itis 
indispensable to bring our navy in contact with this 
population. The strength and popularity of the 
navy requires it; the successful defence of the eoun- 
try requires it; the interests and expectations of 
the busy and teeming millions of the West demand 
it. Those who control the destinies of this nation, 
the gallant officers of the navy themselves, will be 
blind indeed if they fail to appreciate the force of 
the facts to which I have merely alluded. Men, 
provisions, and materials of all kinds, abound in 
that favored region; and that class of vessels which 
in future naval wars will be more useful than line- 
of-battle ships can ever be, may be constructed 
there with as much facility and cheapness as in 
any other part of the country. Looking to the ne- 
cessary policy of the Government in this respect— 
a policy to which the Government is already fully 
committed by the operations at Pittsburg and Mem- 
phis—it is impossible to dispute the power of the 
Government to improve those rivers, or to deny the 
policy of exercising that power at the present time. 

I have already argued that the Government might 
remove any obstructions in the Ohio or Mississippi 
river, necessary to enable the Allegany, now build- 
ing at Pittsburg, to go safely out to the Gulf. If it 
could do this in the emergency proposed, could it 
not do so prospectively? I imagine it would not 
be necessary to wait until the vessel should be in 
danger, before the power could be exerted. The 
Government might exercise a rational foresight, 


' and obviate the difficulty before the emergency had 


actually arisen. And if it could remove one diffi- 
culty, it could remove a thousand; and if it could 
do this one month before the vessel should sail, it 
might do it ten years before the occasion should 
arise. In short, sir, the Government might ren- 
der the navigation of the river casy and secure, in 
order that it might enjoy the advantage whenever 
the defence of the country should require the re- 
moval of her ships, or the transportation of men, 
munitions, and supplies. 

It will not be doubted, sir, that if, in the actual 
emergency of war, the security of the country 
should require a canal to be cut from the Missis- 
sippi river to the lakes, either to float our vessels 
through, or to carry men, arms, and provisions, 
the Government would have power to do the work. 
But the voice of wisdom, universally acknowledg- 
ed, teaches us that in peace we must prepare for war. 
If, in the exigencies of actual hostilities, we may 
construct such a work, may we not likewise do it 
prospectively, as a precautionary measure? May 
we not prepare for the security and defence of the 
country in any way in which prudent foresight 
may require us to do it? It matters not what may 
be the character of the work, or how much com- 
merce may be encouraged and assisted by it, if it 
be ceiaiary valuable for the defence of the country, 
it must be within the constitutional power of the 
Government. 

But it will be objected that this principle, broad- 
ly stated as it is, would comprehend local improve- 
ments as well as those of a national character. But 
I resist the objection, No mancan say that a mere 
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local improvement would become necessary even 
in time of war. It could not be anticipated with 
any certainty, or even probability, that an isolated 
road or small stream would become material or 
important in the movements of armies and navies 
dure actual hostilities. 3ut with regard to the 
Mississippi river and Jts great tributaries—with 
regard to the lakes—no man will dispute that it is 
absolutely certain they must be the channels of com- 
munication and transportation indispensable to the 
Government in war. This absolute and indispen- 
suble necessity, foreseen and acknowledged by all, 
constitutes the irresistible claim of these great ** in- 
land seas’? to the fostering care and improving hand 
of the Government. The distinction between na- 
tional and local works is confessedly one of great 
difficulty, to which the application of any clear and 
definite principle is searcely possible. Yet there 
is a distinction always susceptible of being ascer- 
tained, provided the judgment be honestly applied, 
without any bias from local or sectional interests. 
Deriving the power to make improvements solely 
from their importance in the defence of the country, 
I think the principle T have attempted to state rea- 
sonably clear and definite. The work must be of 
such magnitude and importance in itself, or in its 
connexions, that we can pronounce with certainty 
upon iis usefulness and necessity in time of war. 
If we cannot thus pronounce, the work would not 
be within the power of the General Government. 
The defensive operations of this Government, 
iis armies and navies, are subservient to the com- 
mercial interests of the country; and are designed 
chiefly for the protection of these interests. "There 
is an intimate relation between them. And it seems 
to me that the distribution of burdens for the im- 
provement of the country upon the principles I now 
advocate, is just and reasonable, It belongs to the 
States and to private capital—to the means afforded 
by extensive commerce—to construct those innu- 
merable local works of improvement, which pour 
their immense contributions into the great national 
channels of trade. ‘These local works, on account 
of their nuinber, are far more costly than those 
great national works, which, in the nature of 
things, are comparatively few in number. In time 
of war the Government will derive advantage from 
both. Itis justand proper that it should therefore 
contribute in some way to the accomplishment of 
that from which it receives advantage. It can thus 
contribute, only, as I believe, in the way proposed, 
by applying its means to those more important im- 
provements, which in their greatness are worthy 
of the power and glory of the nation. The Gov- 
ernment leans upon the welfare of the people, and 


derives strength from their prosperity; let it con- | 


tribute in some degree to that which supports it, at 
least in those things which are beyuied the means 
of States and individual citizens. 

But even although there should be no difference 
of opinion upon the principles I have attempted to 
submit, itis sull to be expected that differences 
will arise as to the application of them. Unanimity 
can scarcely be expected upon the details of the 
bill. ‘The only rule which I can lay down for my- 
self, to enable me to judge of the character of par- 
ticular improvements, and to determine the policy 
of engaging in them, is, in cases where I am not 
particularly acquainted with the locality, to rely 
mainly upon the reports of those officers and en- 
gineers whose duty it is, under the control of the 
Executive, to examine, survey, and explore, for the 
information of the country. — I find, sir, that almost 
all the works embraced in this bill are sanctioned 
by the topographical bureau. So far as this sanc- 
tion has been given, and more especially as large 
sums of money have been expended upon many of 
them, leaving them in an unfinished state, I shall 
not hesitate to vote for them. Some of these ap- 
propriations, if I have not overlooked them in the 
cursory examination I gave to the report, are not 
mentioned by the engineers. I shall request the 
honorable gentleman who reported this bill to in- 
form the committee which of the appropriations 
have been based upon the estimates of the War 
Department. Before I can vote for those which 
are not based upon such estimates, | must be fully 
convinced of their practicability and necessity, Asa 
general ssiealala, awiver I think it always more 
safe and prudent to examine a work and estimate its 
probable cost, before making appropriations for it. 
Mhis T believe is usual, ‘and it is certainly wise. 


| stated in reference to the Louisville canal. 


Harbors and Rivers—Mr. Faran. 


There is one important provision in the bill for 
which I shall not vote. 
ates an indefinite sum for the purchase of the private 
stock of the Louisville canal. I doubt the power 
of thé Government to do this. I do not mean to 
say that the Government cannot improve the Ohio 
river at the falls, so as to make it navigable. This 
would necessarily follow from the principles already 
stated; for if the Government can abe any im- 
provement in the river—if it can remove any ob- 
struction, or obviate any difficulty—it can certainly 
do it here, where the most formidable interruption 
exists. Otherwise, the power I have already dabe- 
ed for the Government would be nugatory. And 
it is equally obvious that if the Government could 
subscribe a part of the stock, it could purchase the 
whole. 7 


But itis doubtful whether the Government | 


may exert its power in this form. The expedi- | 
ency and the economy of this plan for removing | 


the burdens upon the commerce of that river are 
still more questionable. It has been asserted here 
that a far ck 

adopted. We are in need of information upon the 
subject. Ido not say I will not support a measure 
which will effect this most important and desira- 
ble object in a manner sanctioned by the scientific 
knowledge and experience of able engineers. It 


is well known that the canal will require alteration || 


and enlargement before it will fully meet the wants 
of the country. It is said that such enlargement 
will cost as much or more than other plans of im- 
provement entirely new, and believed to be fully 
effectual for the object desired. 

In reference to the amendment of my honorable 
colleague, proposing the appropriation of a large 
sum for the improvement of the Tennessee river, 
I must acknowledge that I feel some difficulty. It 
is not easy to determine the exact point at which 
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It is that which appropri- || 


eaper and more effectual mode may be | 


works of a local and those of a national character | 


begin. If the Tennessee river stood alone, and if 
I did not know that the proposed amendment 
would be the signal for a thousand others still less 
important than that, | would feel no hesitation in 
supporting the motion. Especially would I be 
thus inclined, since [ have received the memorial 
of the Legislature of Tennessee, asking of Congress 
the improvement of this river. As expressing the 
voice of the State, although not coming to me in 
the form of authoritative instructions, it is entitled 
to the highest respect, and in a doubtful case, 
which I acknowledge this to be, would determine 
my action. 

But, sir, there is another difficulty in this amend- 
ment: it is the same as that which I have already 
lam 
by no means satisfied that the plan of improvement 
adopted in the amendment is either the best or the 
most economical. Pesides this, we have no esti- 
mates. I suggest to my colleague the propriety of 
modifying his proposition in such a manner as to 
require the War Department to make a survey of 
the river, to determine the character of the im- 
provement necessary, and to submit the proper 


estimates for it. In this form, sir, I pledge myself | 


in good faith to support the proposition. Its pres- 
ent form, I fear, appropriating one-fourth of a mil- 


_ lion—more than the appropriation for the whole 


Mississippi river—in the dark, without informa- 
tion, plans, or estimates, will most certainly con- 
tribute to its defeat. 


My honorable colleague referred to the vote of | 


the President in favor of the original grant of land 
for this improvement; and he seemed to think con- 


sistency would require the President now to sanc- | 


tion this amendment. I would infer, from his 
subsequent stringent course on the subject of im- 
provements, that the amendment would not be very 
favorably received by him. 


have any constitutional scruples, I have no doubt 
he would acknowledge the error of his former vote, 


And if such should | 
be the case, and especially if the President should || 


and act now without hesitation upon his present | 


convictions. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
CHAPMAN] attempted to justify Mr. Polk’s vote. 
I know nothing of the circumstances, nor do I 
know that the President would now act differently; 
but this Ido know: his character and standing in 
this nation are such that he might well acknowl- 
edge a change of opinion, if such has occurred, and 
his purity, and patriotism, and unequalled general 
consistency in the support of great principles, 
would still be unquestioned. 


[March 10, 
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SPEECH OF MR.J.J. FARAN, 


OF OHIO, 


In THE House oF Representatives, 
March 10, 1846. 


| 
| On the Bill making appropriations for certain Har. 
bors and Rivers. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
| the state of the Union— 


| Mr. FARAN addressed the committee as fy. 
| lows: 

Mr. Cuatrman: I shall endeavor to repay the 

indulgence extended to me yesterday by the com- 

| mittee, by consuming as little time as possible in 

presenting the reasons that induce me to support 

the main features of the bill now under considera- 
tion. 

I am of the number of those, Mr. Chairman, who 
| believe that it is within the power of Congress to 
make appropriations for objects national in their 
character, and which cannot claim the attention of 
the States in their individual capacity. I am not 
| of the number of those who believe that Congress 
has the power to make appropriations for a gen- 


| eral system of internal improvements, regardless 
| whether it embraces objects local or national in 
their character. 
| And when I am called on to vote for an appro- 
priation for any work or improvement, T must be 
| satisfied that such work or improvement is national 
in its character, and beyond the power of the States. 
And in addition to that, I must also be satisfied that 
it is necessary and peers for a proposed work or 
improvement may be national in its character, and 
yet there may be no real use for it. Nationality 
and utility must be combined in an improvement, 
_ to insure it my support. 
/ Tam aware, Mr. Chairman, that the considera- 
| tions that should give a work or improvement a 
national character are not settled so definitely as to 
leave no doubt in the judgment of every Represent- 
ative when a particular work or improvement is 
presented to his mind whether such is its true char- 
acter. ‘he Constitution has not defined these con- 
siderations, nor has Congress any power to pass a 
law defining them, that would be of any binding 
force beyond the Congress that passed it. 
| TT should like to see an amendment of the Consti- 
| tution that would settle how far the power of Con- 
| gress should extend in making the appropriations 
for such improvements as are contemplated by this 
bill, as well as for other works. A proper settle- 
ment of the doubts that now exist in relation to this 
| matter would have a happy effect upon the public 
-mind, and upon the deliberations of Congress. 
Such a thing, however, cannot be easily accom- 
plished, desirable as it may be. As it is, these 
considerations must be drawn from a proper con- 
struction of the Constitution, under the guidance 
of the best lights before us, and with judgments in- 
fluenced by the oath we have taken to support that 
Constitution. 

And in giving a construction to the powers vest- 
ed by the Constitution in Congress, as well as in 
the other departments of the Government, I am 
inclined to lean to a strict, rather than a loose con- 
struction; believing that there is much more safety 
/ in such a rule than in its reverse, and this for rea- 
sons that must suggest themselves to every reflect- 
ing mind. 

approved of the veto of the Maysville road 
bill; and I approve of the principles upon which 
_ that veto was predicated. I believe that veto saved 
this Government from bankruptcy, and the masses 
of the people from being ground to the earth by 
taxes collected through the instrumentality of a high 
tariff, and from being plundered of their substance 
by a bank of the United States. For, had the 
principle of that bill prevailed, there were objects 
in contemplation for appropriations which, had 
they succeeded, would have involved an expendi- 
ture of upwards of two hundred millions of dol- 
lars. The veto of that bill is not among the least 


| of the acts of that illustrious man that will contri- 


| bute to make his name ever dear to his country- 

| men. 

| But in relation to the improvements contem- 
lated by this bill, appropriations for the same and 
or similar objects have been sanctioned by the 
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author of that veto ; thereby indicating, by his 
approval of them, his solemn conviction that the 


‘ 
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|| from those expressly given; and altogether expe- 
|| dient to be exercised. I shall not consume more 


principles of the bill before us, and the principles | 
of the Maysville road bill, are not similar, but | 


altogether different, as, in truth, they are. And | 
not only did General Jackson saaction appropria- | 


tions for objects similar to those contemplated by 
this bill, but Madison, Monroe, and Van Buren, 
each of them a strict constructionist of the Consti- 
tution, approved of similar bills, and acknowledged 


the power of Congress to make appropriations for 


such objects. 

It is true that this power may be abused. 
what power with which Congress is invested can- 
not be abused? Liability to be abused is insepara- 


But | 


ble from power while lodged in imperfect beings. | 


If the temptation to abuse a particular power is too 
strong to be resisted, such power should never be 


parted with by the people; and a power of this | 


kind I consider the power to issue a paper cur- 
rency. But the power to tax, and the power to 
distribute what you raise by taxation, are powers 
without which no Government could well succeed; 
and yet itis easy to see how each may be abused. 
No one will seriously contend, however, that be- 
cause of their liability to be abused Government 
should not possess them. The restraint with us 
is in the specific limitations imposed on their exer- 


cise, and in the accountability of the Representa- | 


tive to his constituents. 
It was well said by the gentleman from Indiana, 
{Mr. Pertit,] in his remarks on this bill, that if 


ihe rigid rule laid down by some for construing the | 
Constitution were to prevail, we could scarcely | 


move without violating that instrument. The gen- || 
tleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Jounson,] on yes- | 


terday, contended that the Constitution should be | 


encased in this straight-jacket, that would scarcely 


leave it power to move any member of its body. | 


Some weeks ago, | had the pleasure of hearing | 
that gentleman make a most eloquent appeal in be- | 


half of the soldiers of the Revolution and of the | 


late war, and of the surviving widows and heirs of 
such of them as had died. Now, I wish he would 


he derives the power to make appropriations to 
pay pensions of soldiers of the Revolution, or of 
the late war, and particularly to pay pensions of 
the widows and heirs of such soldiers. 
isfied that we have such power, not directly given, 
but fairly and justly inferrable from what is given; 
but not more so than the power to make appro- 
yee for the objects contemplated by this bill. 


time with this branch of the subject, but proceed 
to a more particular consideration of the bill be- 
fore us. 

This bill contemplates two classes of improve- 
ments—harbors and rivers. <As the necessity and 
oropriety of making appropriations for our har- 
sors, on the lakes particularly, have been so ably 
vindicated by gentlemen who have preceded me in 
this debate, I shall say nothing about them, but 
confine my remarks more particularly to the im- 
provement of the rivers of the West and the South- 
west. 

These mighty rivers of the great Mississippi 
valley* have been declared by our Government to 
be common highweys, and forever free to all the citi- 
zens of this Republic, without any tax, impost, or 
duty. They are as free as the high seas to our 
own citizens. They belong as much to the citizens 
of Charleston and Maine, as to the citizens of 
Ohio or Louisiana. No State or individual has a 
right to obstruct or hinder the free navigation 
thereof, or to impose any tax, duty, or impost, for 
the navMation thereof. They are public property, 
to be used and improved as such. 


It is said by the gentleman from South Carolina | 


[Mr. Ruerr] that the Ohio river is owned by the 
States of Virginia and Kentucky; that Virginia, in 
her deed of cession to the General Government, 
granted the territory northwest of the Ohio river, 


_and therefore retained the river to herself, and that 


this view has been sustained by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Grant, for the sake of the 
argument, that the construction of this deed of ces- 
sion put upon it by the ex cathedra decision of the 
Supreme Court, as reported in 5th Wheaton, be 


| correct, what does it avail in the consideration of 


the subject before us? It would amount to no more 
than this: that Virginia and Kentucky have juris- 
diction for limited objects to low-water mark on 
the Ohio and Indiana shores. It does not affect 
the navigation of this noble river, or the power of 


| the Government to improve it. 
tell this House from what part of the Constitution || 


Of what use would it be to me to own a piece of 


‘land, when [ had no right or authority to puta 


spade or plough into it for the purposes of cultiva- 


|| tion, or to build a house upon it to shelter me from 
| the weather? Neither Virginia, nor Kentucky, 


Iam sat- | 


f his rigid rule were to prevail, our whole sys- | 
tem of pensions, except in cases where it was a | 


oa of the contract of enlistment, would be swept | 


»y the board, and our old soldiers who fought our 

battles, or their destitute widows, would have to 
depend on other bounty than that now doled out 
to them by Government. 

Where do we get the power to make appropria- 
tions to pay fishing bounties? There is no clause 
in the Constitution conferring it directly. 
one justly deducible, however, from some that are 


It is | 


directly given, and very proper to be exercised. It | 


is an indirect way of supporting a navy—a cheap 
way, too. Itis the encouraging of a nursery of 
hardy, adventurous, and brave seamen, who are 


(that derived all her title from Virginia, with all their 
claims of ownership, ) can rightfully put even a peb- 


_ ble into this river for the purpose of obstructing its 


navigation; nor can either levy any tax, duty or im- 


| post from those who use it for the purposes of com- 


cession of the territory by Virginia. 
gates from Virginia, in the Congress of the Con- | 


merce, and as a public highway. Against the great 


| purposes for which this river is used and designed, 


neither Virginia nor Kentucky can raise any valid 
objection arising out of original ownership. The 
ordinance of 1787, for the government of the North- 
western Territory, adopted by the Congress of the 
Confederation, Daal this river, among others, 
to be a common highway, and forever free. This or- 
dinance was adopted subsequent, of course, to the 


The Dele- 


federation, voted for this ordinance, declaring this 


| river, among others, to be a common highway, and 


to man our vessels in case we get into a war with || 


a foreign Power. 
appropriations cannot be more clearly deduced 
from acknowledged powers than can the power to 
make appropriations for the objects contemplated 
by this bill. 

Where do you get the power to make appro- 
pramne for the building of fortifications, light- 


Yet the power to make these | 


iouses, the construction of piers, the improvement | 


of harbors on our seacoast, and a variety of other 


objects not necessary now to be enumerated? Not 
from any express grants in the Constitution, but 


properly inferrable from those that are expressly 
given. Yet I venture to say, with ali deference to 
those who maintain the opposite ground, that the 


power to make appropriations for the objects of | 


the bill now under consideration, is not more doubt- 


ful, or of more strained inference, than that which 


admits our making appropriations for the objects 
I have specified. a enter ear, 


“ppropriations—a power not given in so many | 


words, I admit, but fairly and properly inferrable 


31 


| T have.’ 


* Dr. R. J. Breckenridge, in his Memoranda of a Tour in 
Europe, a few years ago, says : 

“A gentleman-like and well-informed Englishman, who 
was an American, after dilating on the greatness, the beau- 


ties, the majesty, in short, of this noblest of rivers, (the 
Thames,) concluded thus: ‘ Sir, it may seem almost inered- 


ible to you, but it is nevertheless true, that this prodigious | 
stream is, from its mouth to its source, not much, if at all, | 
I looked stead- | 


short of one hundred and fifty miles long.’ 
fastly in his face, to see if he jested ; but the gravity of deep 
conviction was upon it. Indeed, John Bull never jests. 


After composing myself a moment, I slowly responded; | 


‘ Perhaps, sir, you have heard of the river Ohio?’ 
‘Perhaps of the Missouri ? 
not sure.’ ‘Certainly of the Mississippi” 
‘Well, sir, a man will descend the Ohio in a steamboat of 
the largest class, a thousand miles.’ ‘Of what, sir? How 
many, sir?? ‘A thousand miles. And there he will meet 
another steamboat of the same class, which has come in an 


opposite direction twelve hundred miles down the Missouri, || 


and then, after going fifteen hundred miles more down the 
Mississippi, he may see that flood of waters disembogue by 
fifty channels into the sea!’ I had made up my mind to be 


. ; || considered acheat, so I went calmly and e ically 
I am satisfied that for objects such as those em- | ‘ ne ge ps er 


braced in this bill, Congress has the power to make | 


through the statement. As I progressed, my companion 
seemed somewhat disposed to take my story as a personal 
affront; but at its close, he let down his visage into a con- 


temptuous pout, and regularly cut my acquaintance.” 


‘LE think | 
‘I think so; though | 
*Oh yes, yes.’ | 
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forever free.* Virginia nor Kentucky has ever set 
up any claim to this river that conflicts with this 
declaration of the ordinance; and Congress, for a 
quarter of a century, has been making appropria- 
tions for its improvement, without any protest from 
Virginia or Kentucky, and often with the sanction 
of many of the Delegates from both those States, 
What claim, then, can be set up for these States 
over the control of this river, that should merit 
serious consideration? None, whatever. 

But the gentieman says, that admitting all the 
force of the argument deducible from this ordi- 
nance, still the Mississippi river was not embraced 
by that ordinance, having been purchased by the 
United States of France subsequent to the adoption 
of the Constitution. Granting all this for the sake 
of the argument, and how is the gentleman reliev- 
ed? He makes the argument in favor of the power 
of the General Government over this river stil 
stronger, if anything, by his position. Being pur- 
chased by the Government and not ceded to any of 
the States, it still remains the property of the Uni- 
ted States, and Congress has full power over it, 
for its improvement and regulation, the same as it 
has over other property. 

These creat channels of commerce and commu- 
nication from one part of the Union to another, be- 
long to the people of the whole Union, and the 


| money for their improvement should come out of 


/ the common fund. 


, | soil, must be immense. 
was in the stage-coach with me, and who had found out I | 


And if the General Govern- 
ment has not the power to make these improve- 
ments, I think I have shown that power is lodged 
or exists nowhere else, for the accomplishment of 
such an object. 

I now go toa more particular examination of the 
matter. Congress appropriates millions annually 
for the support of a navy. This navy is engaged 
in protecting our commerce on every sea. ‘To this 
we of the West do not object. It is necessary to 
a greatextent. But is there no commerce that de- 
mands the consideration of the General Govern- 
ment but that which floats on the high seas? Have 
gentlemen ever turned their attention to the value 
and amount of commerce that floats annually on 
the waters of the Mississippi valley ? 

According to the late annual report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, it appears that the importa- 
tions into the United States for the year ending 
June 30, 1845, amounted to........ $117,254,564 
And the exports amounted to...... 99,299,776 


Amounting together to......-..++ $216,554,340 

This is not all carried in American vessels, and 
does not therefore require the protection of our 
armed vessels. 

The value of the commerce that floats annually 
on the western and southwestern waters, is esti- 
mated by competent judges, who make their esti- 
mate from data furnished at the several ports on 
these rivers, at not less than $230,000,000, more 
than our imports and exports. ‘This may appear 
astonishing to those who have not watched the 
rapid increase of the trade and commerce of the 
Mississippi valley; yet incredible as it may seem, 
it seandicaaa falls short, rather than exceeds, the 
reality. The unexampled increase of the West 
and Southwest in population, is sufficient of itself 
to satisfy the reflecting mind, that the value of the 
trade springing from such a number of people, with 
their industrious and enterprising habits and fertile 
This rapid increase of 
trade ean be judged of in other ways. 

In 1814, the steamboat Vesuvius was launched 

* From the Journal of the Congress of the Oonfederation. 

“ Turspay, July 13, 1787.—On the passage of the ordi 
nance, the yeas and nays were asked by Mr. Yates, and re- 
sulted as follows : 


Mussachusetts....... ..-Mr. Holten..........yea yen. 
DORE 660 c04005-FOa'§ 

pO eee Mr. Smith........+0: yea 
Haring........ «+ Yea > yeu. 
WOR. cicccevens yea 

New Jersey............Mr. Clarke..........yea yea 

; Scheurman......yea §?~ 

Deluware......+0+.+++.Mr. Kerney....-+ + ++Y€8 l vag 
Mitchell....... yen 57". 

Virginia......6.5- eee ee Mr. Grayson. ...+0.6+ ea 


R. H. Lee.......yea ? yea. 
Carrington .... 5 


North Carolina........Mr. Blount..........yea yea 
Hawkins.,......yea jy?” 

South Carolina......... Mr. Kean...........yea ? vi. 
Huger..........yea $7 

Georgidcc.cccccovcssse DOU niki wesudces yea ? 


Pierce ....2..00-Yea (™ 
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at Pittsburg, destined to run between New Orleans 
and Louisville, and was the second steamboat that | 
ever ran between those ports. 

In 1817, we may date the general introduction 
of steamboats on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. 
In 1821, the number on these rivers amounted to 
thirty-three. ‘They now number upwards of six 
hundred on the waters of the West and Southwest; 
the tonnage of which exceeds 130,000, and whose 
value does not fall short of $12,000,000. 


The surplus products of the western States, in 


1817, amounted to very little; now, Ohio, of itself, 
can export, afier supplying all the demands of its 
own eitizens, enough of breadstuffs and meats to 
feed a million and a half of people. 

The millions that are shipped to and from Pitts- 


burg, Wheeling, Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, | 
Nashville, Vicksburg, Natchez, New Orleans, and 


the hundreds of other places on the twelve thou- 
sand miles of shores of these rivers, all go to swell 
this astonishing amount of trade and commerce. 

And all sections of the Union are interested 
directly in this commerce The manufactures and 
merchandise of the East; the sugar, rice, cotton, 
and tobacco, of the South, as well as our products 
of the West, float on these waters, and demand at 
our hands some protection against the hidden dan- 
gers that make their navigation so perilous. 

That this trade is not insignificant or unworthy 
of regard, is evident from the rivalry exhibited by 
the principal cities of the Union to secure it. The 
expending of millions by these cities in the con- 
struction of railroads and other communications 
leading to the great valley of the West, is strong 
evidence that the trade and custom of the West are 
objects to be secured at almost any price. They 
know that this trade and custom contribute largely 
to animate and enliven their harbors, and give 
activity to the business in their storehouses and in 
their streets. ‘This cannot be otherwise, when it 
is considered that the valley of the Mississippi 
contains at this time a population numbering near- 
ly one-half that of the whole Union, with the rich- 
est and most fertile soil, and inexhaustible mineral 
resources, for the employment of this population. 

I would respectfully ask, in consideration of all 
these things, whether this already great and year- 
ly-increasing commerce does not merit the atten- 
tion of Congress as well as that which floats on 
the high seas ? 


We build, at the expense of the Union, on the || 


Atlantic seaboard, light-houses to warn vessels of 
hidden dangers, and to direct them into the proper 
channels, that they may reach their destined har- 
bor in safety. What do you do to guide the steam- 
boats on these western waters from the snags that 
80 fearfully obstruct their free navigation, and are 
so perilous to life and property? Instead of erect- 
ing and keeping up lights, or placing buoys near 
these snags, we ask for the construction of a few 
strong boats for their entire removal. And will it 
be seriously insisted, that we can build these light- 
houses on the Atlantic seaboard, for the protection 
of the lives and property of those engaged in travel 
or commerce on the high seas, or in the coasting 
trade, and that we have no constitutional power to 
remove from these great channels of travel and 
commerce, carved out by the same Almighty hand 
that made the seas, the obstructions that render the 
lives and property of those engaged in their navi- 
gation so dangerous. | should hope not. Such a 
course would savor more, in my judgment, of see- 
tional feeling than a proper construction of che Con- 
stitution. 

A shipwreck is a horrible thing; and when they 
occur on the seacoast, through the neglect of the 
General Government, in not having provided the 
necessary precautions for safety, every mouth is 
opened to censure Government for its neglect, and 


to call upon it to make provision against such ca- | 


lamities in future. On the western waters, we lose 
some twenty, thirty, or forty steamboats annually 
by snags, involving, besides the destruction of a 


| 


large amount of property, the loss of hundreds of | 


valuable lives. Yet, when we open our mouths to 
censure, and to call upon Government to provide 
against such calamities in future, we are told there 
is no warrant in the Constitution to authorize Con- 
gress to attend to your case; that it is limited in 
this particular to those waters where the tide ebbs 
and flows. 
is a very unfair and partial Constitution. 


If this be true, all I can say is, that it | 


| 
| 


i 
i 
| 


i 
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But it is said, if we appropriate millions for the |, a canal was some years ago constructed on the Ken. 


protection of commerce on the high seas, it is no 
more than just. For as we tax commerce—the 
most of our revenue being derived from duties on 
imports—we should protect it. 
to a certain extent. 
taxed to raise this revenue, I admit; but the great 


This may be true | 
That commerce is partially | 


body of this tax is finally paid by the consumer; | 


and the now nearly ten millions of inhabitants of 


, the great valley of the West pay their full propor- 


tion of this tax. To this they do not object, if you | 


do not raise more than is necessary for the support 
of Government, economically administered; and 


provided, also, that in making proper appropria- 


tions to protect our commerce on the ocean and on |! 


our seaboard, you have a proper estimate of the 
protection that the commerce of the West and 


Southwest require, and that you extend to it that | 


protection. ‘This is what we shall look for. 
Sut it has been said that nobody can see any 


cood that has resulted from the millions* already | 


appropriated for the improvement of these rivers; 
ihat the obstructions seem to be as numerous now 
as years ago; and many ask, when will ths yearly 
demand on the treasury cease? 

It is true, that such is the nature of the soil 


adjacent to these rivers, that these snags will con- | 


tinue to exist to a greater or Jess extent, until the 


timber shall have been cleared from the banks of |) 


the rivers. But by proper management, under the 
aid of the General Government, these snags can 
be kept from accumulating, and, in fact, be kept 
entirely out of the streams. The snag-boats have 
been of immense service. And though it might 


be supposed because new snags make their appear- |. 


| completion of the canal in 1831. 


tucky side, called the Louisville and Portland canal, 
/about two and a half miles in length, extendine 
from the head to the foot of the falls. This cana} 
is owned by individuals and by the General Goy- 
ernment; and the bill before us proposes to pur- 
chase by the Government the interest of the ind). 
vidual stockholders in this canal, so as to vest the 
entire ownership thereof in the General Goyerp. 
ment. Before remarking particularly upon this 
part of the bill, I wish to present a few facts, t, 
show the magnitude of this obstruction to the {yee 
navigation of this river, and the enormous tax j 
levies annually from the people of the West. 
These may be gathered, first, from the amount 
of tolls colleeted by the canal company since the 
I will refer to the 
amount received by the General Government as its 
share up to 1842, which will be a criterion to judge 
the whole by. ‘The General Government paid jn 
cash for its subscription to the stock of this canal, 
$233,500. It has received for its share of tolls up 
| to 1842, $257,778, being $25,722 more than the 
| original amount subscribed. Since 1842, the tolls 
belonging to the Government have, by an act of 
the Kentucky Legislature—with what right or jus. 
tice I will not now say—been paid over to the indi- 


| vidual stockholders, to sink their stock at the rate 


‘ 
' 
} 


ance every year, or every month, the appropria- | 


tions that have been made have done no good; yet 


when we reflect how very dangerous the naviga- | 


tion of these rivers would now be but for what has 
been done by the snag-boats, we shall be satisfied 
that the beneficial results are to be seen not only 


in the rivers, but particularly in the improved con- | 


dition and rapid settlement of the western country. | 


Facility and rapidity of travel, and exemption || 


from danger, have induced thousands to settle in 
the West, who, but for the removal of obstruc- 
tions, would probably not have gone there at all. 

There are grave considerations of public policy 
that should induce Congress to improve the navi- 
gation of these rivers, so that at all times there may 
be as few obstructions as possible to transportation 
and travel upon them. 


In case of a war with a foreign Power, nearly || 


the whole of the coasting trade now carried on 
between the Atlantic seaboard and the Gulf of 
Mexico, and New Orleans, would be compelled to 
seek a passage over these great highways of the 
West, to avoid the risk of capture by the enemy. 
And the public arms, stores, and munitions of war, 
necessary to be transported between the same 
points, would seek the same channels, on account 
of their greater safety. Besides, Pittsburg, Cin- 


_cinnati, and Memphis, would be safe places for the 


building of vessels-of-war, and the making of arms; 


so that the interests of Government require that || 


these rivers should always be kept in good navi- 


cable order, by the removal of all obstructions out | 
| of them, as a means of public defence. li 
Another consideration why the Government | 


should keep the snags and other obstructions out 
of these rivers relates to the public lands. The 
Government owns millions of acres of public lands 
yet unoceupied in the West. Whatever tends to 
facilitate the travel on these great common high- 
ways of the West, and render their navigation safe, 
will encourage emigration; and though your lands 
may not sell for more per acre than heretofore, yet 
there will be more purchasers for actual settlement; 
and the beneficial results will be seen in the rapid 
settlement of the country by industrious cultivators 
of the soil. Had it not been for the steamboat, and 
the removing of obstructions from these great chan- 


i nels of travel and commerce by the General Gov- 


of about $150 per share; and in this way about 
twenty-five hundred shares belonging to individual 
stockholders have been sunk. 
ee may be gathered, in the second place, from 
| the tolls paid by a steamboat of two hundred and 
| fifty tons, for passing through this canal in the 
lifetime of the boat, which, on our western waters, 
averages about five years. These tolls in that time 
will amount to a sum equal to the original cost of 
the boat. This has been ascertained from sad ex- 
rience 

And, thirdly, from the price that the stock of 
this canal would now bring in the market, had the 
purchasers a sufficient guaranty that the General 
Government would do nothing to improve the navi- 
gation over these falls. The stock would sell for 
$200 per share, the original cost being $100 per 
share. And the stock owned by the Government 
would sell for $1,000,000, as stated by the gentle- 
man from Kentucky, [Mr. THomasson,] although 
it cost the Government but $233,500. 

These items are sufficient of themselves, without 
adverting to others, to show the magnitude of this 
_ obstruction to the navigation of the Ohio, and the 
enormous tax it annually levies off the people of 
the West. 

I will now appeal to gentlemen to bring this case 
' home to themselves. Suppose such an obstruction 
as these falls should exist at the entrance into the 
bay of Mobile, or the harbor of Charleston, or any 
other main harbor on the Atlantic seaboard, what 
would the gentleman say who represents the Mo- 
bile district, and who will are follow me in 
this debate? What would the gentleman say who 
represents the Charleston district? What would 
| any gentleman say who represents a district on the 

Ateale in which is a good harbor? What would 
| they say to a proposition to remove such an ob- 
struction by the General Government? Would 
|, either of them say that Congress had no power to 
| make an appropriation for such an object? Or, if 
| it had the power, that it would be improper to ex- 
ercise it? I suppose neither; but rather that the 
_ gentleman representing the district in which such 
|, an obstruction existed would use his utmost en- 
‘| deavors to have the same removed as y apt as 
possible by the General Government. ‘To such | 
| only wish to say, do unto others as you would wish 
| to be done by. 
| The question that presents itself, after the con- 
| sideration of these things, is, what is the best plan 
| for removing or avoiding this obstruction? ‘ 
| The bill before us contemplates the purchase of 
| this canal. The objections to this canal are, that 
it is not deep enough, nor wide enough, and that 


ernment, the western country would not at this |, the locks are too small. Boats are not only injured 


_ time present to the eye the glorious prospect that || in going through, but it takes them some hours to 
| it does. 


go through. There is also great danger in a boat 


The principal obstruction in the Ohio river are | leaving the lower end of the canal and going into 


the falls at Louisville. 
I need not describe. I suppose that is known to 
every member. To avoid the danger of going over 


| these falls, and to insure at all seasons of the year 


a communication by boats above and below them, 


The character of these falls || the river, on account of an island just below the 


} lower termination of the canal. 

| To remedy these defects, it is proposed to pur- 
| chase the individual stock of this canal at about 
| $1,000,000, and then widening and deepening the 


ea 
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canal, at a cost of $355,298. The objections to | 
this course are, that it will take two or three years || 
to enlarge the canal, as proposed, during which |; 


on these dams, and the result has served to con- 
firm the success anticipated from such improve- 
ments. 


must be derived from mutual intercourse and re- 
ciprocal interchanges—to all, alike and a yd 
the policy of which this measure is a practical illus- 


time the navigation will be suspended; and that if |) 
enlarged to the size suggested by Captain Cram, in | 


his report of 1844, it will still be inadequate to the 


° HH 

exigencies of the commerce and travel on that river; | 
j 
1 


the travel and commerce increasing so rapidly, that 
in a few years one canal will not be sufficient to | 
pass the boats wanting to go through, without | 
ruinous delay. Another objection is, thata cheaper | 
and far better 


be to build a dam near the foot ef the falls, with 
two sets of locks. 


Captain Cram, in his eeperts refers to a plan of | 
making a dam over the falls, just above Goose 


mate of Captain Cram, would be $303,188. 
to make a dam at this point, it would be necessary 
to have along sluice, which is estimated to cost 
$361,579. Captain Cram says of this plan: 


“ This method of improvement is, at first view, the most 
tempting of all. The comparatively small estimate of its 
probable cost, the numetous examples of successful improve- 
ment thes far by locks and dams upon the Kentucky and | 
Green rivers, are recommendations in favor of this method | 
of improving the fails of the Ohio. But the full merits o7 
defects of those improvements have not yet had time for 
development. 

“The objections to the sluice 8 have already been stated, 
as well as its advantages for keeping itself clear of all de- 
posites, and need not be repeated. The objections to the 
dam are strong: Ist. Although ever so strongly built, it 
would be liable to injury from ice and drift-wood, 
would be an obstacle to the natural navigation of the falls, 
in the first and third periods mentioned in another part of 
the report, and at times in those periods when the locks 
could not be used conveniently, being entirely submerged ; 
then there would be a liability of ali navigation being stop- 
ped for a time. 
would cheek the suspended silt and drift matter that has || 
been shown to pass over the falls in such immense quanti- |! 
ties; so that in «a few years, the harbor of Louisville would 
probably be seriously injured, if not entirely filled with a 
deposite of mud, intermixed with brush, logs, trees, &c. In 
like manner might we expect the landing at Jeffersonville, || 





jocks would not be of any easier access than those of the 
other methods. | 

“From the analysis of the defeets of all the methods of || 
improving the natural bed, I am forced to the opinion, that || 
any work coming within any reasonable cost would be 
found almost useless in a few years, from injuries, depos- 
ites of mud, and being choked with drift wood, or else such 
aun immense expense would have to be incurred at every || 
rise ef water, to clear the works from these evils, that the | 
tolls would bear heavily upon the trade. Again: the cus- I} 
tody and repairs of a work in the bed of the river would || 
be vastly more expensive than if constructed around the | 
falls, and there would be times when boats would be de- || 
tained for days before the gates could be opened to allow of || 
the passage. 

“The risk to contractors, in the process of constructing | 
the work, would be immense. It would be impossible to | | 
calculate this risk beforehand ; and it is this risk that might || 
cause the calculations which Tf have made of the cost of || 
these works to fall far short of the reality in practice, not- || 
withstanding the utmost pains have been taken to arrive at 
fair estimates.”? 


Why Captain Cram should have selected this 
particular spot for the location of a dam, that to 
make it of any use at all, would require a sluice or 
canal 128 feet wide and 4,413 ion team, and cost- 
ing more than the dam and its locks together, is 
more than I can account for. He has not given 
us any reasons why he chose this particular spot. 
I must think that the place selected was not the 
best that could have been selected to make calcu- 
lations and observations as to the cost of a dam, | 


| 
on the Indisna side, would be seriously injured. 4th. The 


its effect on the navigation, or upon the harbors at || 


Louisville and Jeffersonville. 

1 am strongly of the opinion, from conversations | 
with competent engineers, that a dam can be built | 
just above the lower termination of the canal, that | 





will avoid most, if not all, of Captain Cram’s ob- | 


Jections to a dam built at the place designated by 
him in his report. 

Allowing the highest estimate, it would not cost 
—dam and a double set of locks—$500,000. It 
would require no sluice. Boats could pass up or | 
down in thirty minutes time, at all seasons of the 


year, when the river is at all navigable. The cost |. 
of repair would be trifling, and little silt would re- || 


main in the locks from the force of the current | 
passing through them. 


Besides, I think that the full merits of this kind 
of improvements across large streams have been 





amply tested upon the Kentucky and Green rivers. |, 


Since Captain Cram made his report, 


pe can be adopted, which would || 


Qd. It || 


3d. It being transversely across the streaim, || 


{ 


I would not advocate the construction of a dam 
anywhere near these falls, if the effect of such a 
dam would be to destroy the harbor at Louisville 


| or Jeffersonville, as suggested by Captain Cram. 
| That such would be the effect of a dam on these 


harbors, has been denied. It has been affirmed 
that its effect would be to deepen the harbor at 
Louisville at those seasons of the year when depth 


of water is so desirable, and at other times, when the | 


river is high, the current over the dam would carry 
the silt down the river, as well as it is now carried 
down. Iam not, however, sufficiently acquainted 


: || with these matters, to speak with much confidence 
Island, with locks and a long sluice through Goose || 
Island, and extending below Rock Island. The || 


d : . | jury to the Louisville harbor, which may or may 
cost of this dam with locks, according to the esti- | my ; . 


But || 


respecting them. Aside from this objection of in- 
not be valid, I am decidedly of opinion that a dam 
constructed near the foot of the falls would com- 
bine more advantages and be liable to fewer objec- 
tions than any other kind of improvement that 
could be made at these falls, to avoid the obstruc- 
tion they present to the free navigation of the Ohio 
river. 

My only wish in this matter, is, that that plan 
will be adopted, which will produce the most per- 


| manent good to the navigation of this river, and, 
'at the same time, do the least injury to the indi- 


| rightful and recognised limits. 


| 


vidual stockholders in the Louisville canal, and 


the owners of wharf property at that city. 
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SPEECH OF MR. R. C. WINTHROP, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In true House or Representatives, 
March 12, 1846. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and having under consid- 
eration a Bill making appropriations for the im- 
provement of certain Rivers and Harbors— 
Mr. WINTHROP said: © 
I am glad of an opportunity, Mr. Chairman, to 


| give something more than a silent vote in favor of 


the bill now under consideration. I know not how 
it may be with others, but to me it is not a little 
refreshing, to find this House once more engaged 
in the discussion of measures, which look to the 


tration, will lend the most effective encouragement 
and aid. 

Sir, it would be a waste of words to-enter upon 
any detailed amplification of these ideas. Ko. 
body denies their abstract justness. Every one 
will readily concur with me in the position, that 
nothing is calculated to conduce more to the gene- 
ral prosperity and welfare of our country than the 
improvement of its land-courses and water-courses, 
and the increased facilitation of all its ways and 
means of personal and commercial intercommu- 
nication. 

Yet this bill meets with opposition; with the 
sternest and most strenuous Opposition from some 
quarters of the House. It is branded with all 
sorts of reproachful and ignominious epithets, It 
is styled a measure of profligacy and ulasiiey, It 
is denounced as anti-republican and unconstitution- 
al. Its friends are reproached with resorting to a 
disgraceful system of log-rolling; and a special rule 
even has been summarily adopted, under the lead 
of the enemies of the bill, for the purpose of de- 
feating it in detail, and of breaking up what has 
been stigmatized as the corrupt combination of its 
friends, 

I desire to vindicate the bill from some of these 
aspersions. I desire to take issue on one or two 
of the most plausible crounds on which it has been 
thus rudely and bitterly assailed, and apon one or 
two of the artful suggestions which are likely to 
prove the causes of its failure, if fail it ultimately 
shall. 

I begin with the alleged unconstitutionality of 
the measure. I have no purpose, however, of en- 
tering upon this part of the subject at any great 
length, or with any particular elaborateness. 1 
decline doing so for two reasons: one, that I could 
have no hope of adding anything new to the con- 
stitutional views of the subject which have been 
presented to the House and to the country a thou- 
sand times before; the other, that, after the expe- 
rience we have recently had of the manner in 
which constitutional impediments, the plainest and 
most palpable, may be overlooked or overleaped 
at will, constitutional arguments seem to have lost 
their whole title to respect. So far as the Con- 
stitution goes in establishing a frame of Govern- 
ment, and in making specific provisions for the 


immediate interests of our own country, within its |, tenure of office or the distribution of duties, so far 


much occupied of late with questions of foreign re- 
lations—with matters pertaining to recent and 


remote acquisitions, or distant and disputed terri- | 


tories—that we have been in danger of forgetting 
the old and ample homestead which our fathers 
bequeathed to us. The astrologer, in the fable, is 


| said to have gazed so intently at the stars, that he | 


We have been so | 


it may still be cited as an instrument of precise 
import and established authority. But so far as 
it leaves anything for interpretation and construc- 
tion, anything for argument, implication, or infer- 
ence, it has become *‘ a charter wide withal as the 
wind,” and one as to whose meaning the weather- 
cocks of the hour are the only trustworthy guides. 
In the proceedings which have attended the final 


stumbled into the well. And we, too, have kept |, consummation of the Texan policy, we have seen 


our eyes so exclusively on the sister stars, as they 
have been termed—the toin comets, let me rather 
call them, which are sweeping through our political 
sky, in marvellous coincidence with those which 
are, at this moment, shooting across the heavens 
above us, and which would seem to be, even now, 
according to the old superstition, ‘* shaking from 


convention—is, de facto, the Constitution. 


the doctrine established beyond revocation, that 
the immediate will of the people, as understood 
and expressed by the Representatives, Senators, 
and President for the time being—nay, sir, that 
the immediate will of a dominant party, as pro- 


claimed at the eleventh hour of some ae 
n 


their horrid hair pestilence and war’’—that the | other words, a view of the Constitution has been 


nearer and dearer interests of the people have been 
almost abandoned to their fate. 


I rejoice, sir, that we have at last found a moment | 


for withdrawing our eyes from Oregon and Texas, 
and fixing them upon our own domestic condition. 
{ rejoice in the contemplation of a bill providing, 


not for the external aggrandizement, but for the | 


I trust that || 
no one will be afraid of the name—internal improve- || argument seems thus to have been 


internal improvement, of our country. 


adopted and practised upon, in these latter days, 
far more latitudinarian, and longitudinarian, too, 
than was ever dreamed of before; and that, under 
the immediate auspices, at the direct instigation, 
and for the peculiar interests, of those who have 


been accustomed to plume themselves on being 


strict constructionists of the straightest sect. — 
But though the day for elaborate constitutional 
‘ brought to a 


ment. It is a name, it is a thing, which ought to | close, I cannot deny myself the satisfaction of re- 


rally to its support every real friend of the Repub- || minding some of these 


gentlemen, who, having 


lic. In every view which can be taken of the true || effected their own darling design by an a 
interest of the Republic, this bill, and bills like this, || outstretching of power, would now shrink bae 


must be regarded as of no other than firstrate im- || 


again within the shell of strict construction—that 


portance. To our commerce, to our agriculture, || the bill under consideration may appeal for a sanc- 


to our manufactures, (if, indeed, this nation is | tion to its constitutionality, 


to authority, and to 


| henceforth, under the ruthless policy of the present | example, which even they will hardly venture to 
| Administration, to have any manufactures of its | dispute. 


| own,)—to all our material and to all our moral in- 
terests, to our prosperity in peace and to our pro- 
tection in war, to the preservation of our political | je 
: ma , three spring || union, and to the promotion of that more substan- | may be justified. 

freshets, with their ice and drift wood, have acted’ tial union, whose best and most binding cement '' whenever I have 


r. Chairman, there has been not a little dis- 


i} ion, for some days past, as ta the precise pro- 
i of the Constitution under which this bill 


For myself, let me say, that 
been able to find a uniform 
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of years, in favor of the exercise of any particular | 
power, I have never thought it important to per- | 
plex myself too deeply as to the exact clause from | 
which the power was ludeek; Yet I could not but 

listen with more than ordinary pleasure to the able 
argument of the honorable member from Mary- 
land, (Mr. Constasxe,}] who addressed the com- 
mittee a few moments since, and who derived the 
authority of Congress to pass this bill from the 


current of example running through a long series | 
' 
| 


power given us expressly by the Constitution “ to | 


regulate commerce.”’ It was fit, sir, that the vin- 


dication of this particular power should come from 
such a quarter. It was in the capital of the State 


which the honorable member in part represents, | 


that the first concerted movement was made to 
confer this power upon the General Government. 
it was at Annapolis that the incipient measures 
were taken, which resulted in the adoption of the 
present Constitution of the United States. It was 
there, in the month of September of the year 1786, 
that a meeting of commissioners from some of the 
principal States was held, * to take into considera- 
‘tion the trade and commerce of the United States; to 
‘consider how far a uniform system in their com- 
* mercial intercourse and regulations might be ne- 
* cessary to their common interest and permanent 
‘harmony; and to report to the several States such 


‘an act relative to this great object as, when unan- 


* imously ratified by them, would enable the United 
* States in Congress assembled effectually to pro- 
* vide for the same.” 

At this meeting only six of the States were rep- 
resented: the States of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Virginia. The meet- | 
ing was therefore dissolved without having attempt- 
ed any definite action; but not, however, without 


having adopted an address to the States recom- | 
mending a future convention with enlarged pow- | 


ers. 


As one of the reasons for this recommenda- | 


tion, the commissioners say: “ They are the more | 


‘naturally led to this conclusion, as, in the course 
‘ of their reflections on the subject, they have been 
induced to think that the power of regulating trade 


‘ 


| 


‘is of such comprehensive extent, and will enter so | 


‘furinto the reneral system of the Federal Gov- 


‘ernment, that, to give it efficacy, and to obviate | 


‘ 


‘and limits, may require a correspondent adjust- | 
‘ment of other parts of the Federal system.”’ 

Out of this recommendation came the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. The great original ob- 
ject of its establishment was, thus, to confer upon 
the General Government * the power to regulate 
commerce;”’ and that power was accordingly con- 
ferred in that large and comprehensive sense in | 
which it was understood by the commissioners at | 
Annapolis, among whom were James Madison, 
Alexander Hamilton, and others of the most promi- | 
nent members of the convention, by which the | 
Constitution was subsequently framed. 

Under this authority, the General Government, 
from the earliest days of its existence, has made | 
provision for the promotion and protection of the | 
navigating, the commercial, and the industrial in- | 
terests of the people. It has done this by light- 
house systems. It has done this by pilot systems. | 
It has done this by consular systems. It has done 
this by currency systems. It has done this by 
coast-survey systems. It has done this by the | 
systematic establishment of breakwaters, seawalls, 
beacons, and buoys upon our bays and harbors. It 
has done this by its systematic encouragement of 
American tonnage. And it has done this by its 
no less systematic legislation for the protection of 
American labor. 

Yes, sir, these systems, one and all, had their 
origin “in the better days of the Republic,” to 
use the phrase which was employed by the honor- 
able member from Alabama, [Mr. Payne,] who 
so pathetically deplored the introduction of the 
measure before us, as marking the degeneracy of 
modern Republicanism. 

I confess, Mr. Chairman, that I was a little as- 
tonished at hearing such a phrase from such a 
source. “The better days of the Republic!’’ 
And this from a leading member of the party 
which assumes to itself an exclusive title to the 
name of Democracy! What, sir, the Democracy 
of this country, the progressive Democracy, in the 
first lush of its recent and most triumphant suc- | 
cess, with all the branches of the Government | 


questions and doubts concerning its precise nature | 
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‘+’ 
under its control, looking back so soon and with 


the Republic has seen better days and_ better 
Democrats! If such a sentiment had found utter- 
ance on this side of the House, it would have been 


rebuked as an evidence of that ultra conservatism, | 


and of that opposition to all progress, with which 
the Whig party of the nation is so frequently and 
so falsely charged. 

In all seriousness, however, I sympathize most 
sincerely with the honorable member in this sen- 
timent. Better days, I freely admit with him— 
oh, how much better days—this Republic has seen 
in the past; and God grant that it may still see 
better in the future! Better, in all that relates to 
the moral character of its internal administration. 

setter, in all that concerns the wise, just, or gen- 
erous administration of its foreign affairs. 
in every view of its Constitution and laws, and of 
the union and liberty which they were framed to 
secure. 

And now, sir, I beg the honorable member to 
turn back with me to the records of some of those 
“ better days of the Republic,” and to seegyhether 
the measures which he has so roundly deflounced 
are altogether without example. Let him open 
with me this first volume of the new and beautiful 
edition of our National Code—a volume worthy in 
its mechanical execution of the rich matter which 
it contains—and let us follow together, for a few 
moments, the first Congress of the United States, 
with Washington at their head, in their practical 
interpretation of the Constitution which they had 
just established. 

Their first act provided only for administering 
to each other, and to the various officers of the 
State and National Governments, the required oath 
to support the new Constitution. Under the sol. 
emn obligations of that oath, they proceeded to the 
work of legislation. And what was their second 
act? An act, be it remembered, which was signed 
hy George Washington, in the very year in which 
the Constitution, framed by the convention over 
which he had presided, was put into operation, 
and on the very day on which, thirteen years be- 
fore, the Declaration of Independence was formall 
promulgated to the people. Methinks, sir, that if 
any man, on any day, might be presumed to have 
affixed a signature, in the true spirit which de- 
clared our independence and dictated our Constitu- 
tion, it would be George Washington, on the 4th 
of July, 1789! And what was the act to which 
he did affix his signature on that day ?— 


“ Whereas, (says its never-to-be-forgotten preamble,) itis | 


necessary for the support of Government, for the discharge 
of the debts of the United States, and the encouragement and 


protection of manufactures, that duties be laid on goods, | 


wares, and merchandise imported, Be it enacted,” — 


Se what enacted, sir? That there be no specific 
duties? That no article shall be subject to any duty 
higher than the lowest which will yield the largest 
amount of revenue? That there shall be no dis- 
criminations, except with a view to the wants of 
the Government? That salt shall be free, and that 


there shall be no bounty or drawback for the fish- | 


eries? No, no, Mr. Chairman; not one of these 
absurd edicts of the present Administration is to 
be found associated with this memorable preamble 


of the first Congress, or with this memorable sig- || 
The bill before | 


nature of George Washington. 


Better, || 





me contains provisions the very reverse of them | 


all. Here is a list of forty or fifty enumerated ar- 
ticles, subjected to every variety of specific duties. 
Here are other lists of articles, subjected to ad val- 
orem duties, arranged with obvious reference to 
protection. Here is a duty of six cents a bushel 
on salt; and here is a provision for those allow- 
ances and encouragements to the fisheries, under 
which was built up that nursery for seamen, from 
whence went out the hardy mariners who broke 
the spell of British invincibility on the ocean in 
1812, and who have defended their country’s flag 
in every danger and on every deep. 

In this act, Mr. Chairman, is found the first prac- 
tical exemplification of the principles of the Consti- 
tution. Here is the earliest development of that 


| ** power to regulate commerce,’’ which it was the 
main purpose of the Constitution to confer upon 


the General Government. It is employed in this 
instance for the protection of manufactures. Pass 
to the third act, and you find it called into exercise 
again, for the protection of the navigating interests 
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of the country. Specific, discriminating duties, are 
| there imposed, for the encouragement of vessels 
| built in the United States, or belonging to Ameri- 
_ can citizens; and the first movement is there made 
towards the establishment of that great monopoly 
—the coasting trade—which was perfected and 
consummated by the eleventh act of the same ses- 
sion of the same Congress. The honorable mem- 
| ber will find in this act the principle of protection 
_ carried to the extent of absolute and perpetual pro- 
_ hibition. 

Let me call the attention of the honorable mem- 
| ber more especially, however, to the ninth act of 
the first Congress, that he may see what was the 
earliest execution of this power * to reculate com. 
meree,”’ in connection with the immediate subject 
of the bill before us. It is here enacted, * that ai} 
‘expenses which shall accrue from and after the 
| * 15th day of August, one thousand seven hundred 
| ‘and eighty-nine, in the necessary support, main- 
| tenance, and repairs of all light-houses, beacons, 
| * buoys, and public piers, erected, placed, or sunk 
‘ before the passing of this act, at the entrance of, 
‘or within any bay, inlet, harbor, or port, of the 
‘United States, for rendering the navigation thereof 
‘ easy and safe, shall be defrayed out of the treasury 
‘of the United States.” It is further enacted, 
‘* that it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the 
| * Treasury to provide by contracts, which shall be 
‘approved by the President of the United States, 
‘for building a light-house near the entrance to 
‘Chesapeake bay, and for rebuilding, when ne- 
‘cessary, and keeping in good repair, the light- 
‘houses, beacons, buoys, and public piers in the 
| *several States, and for furnishing the same with 
| * the necessary supplies; and also to agree for the 
* salaries, wages, or hire, of the person or persons 
‘appointed by the President for the superintend- 
‘ence and care of the same.” It is further enacted 
by the same bill, “ that all pilots in the bays, in- 
¢ le, rivers, harbors, and ports of the United 
‘ States, shall continue to be regulated in conforni- 
| fity with the existing laws of the States, respec- 
| *tively, wherein such pilots may be, or with such 
‘laws as the States may, respectively, hereafier 
‘enact for the purpose, until further legislative 
‘ provision shall be made by Congress.”’ 

By the terms of this act, Mr. Chairman, we 
plainly perceive that the members of the first Con- 
gress of the United States, so many of whom had 
been personally and prominently engaged in the 
formation of the Constitution, were not merely of 
opinion that the General Government had the 
power to establish light-houses, beacons, buoys, 
and public piers in the various bays, inlets, and 
harbors of the Union, and to regulate the pilotage 
in all the ports and rivers of the country, but that 
they considered it one of its positive and para- 
mount duties so to do. The bill commences by 
assuming all the light-houses, beacons, buoys, and 

ublic piers, which had been already constructed 
by the several States, and by bringing them hence- 
forth under the exclusive control and direction of 
the National Legislature. It proceeds to speak of 
| the persons, under whose care and superintendence 

these various works were to be placed, as national 

officers, to be appointed by the President and paid 
| out of the national treasury. It goes on to sanc- 
tion the pilot laws of the several States, as they 
already existed, or as they might thereafter be en- 
acted, but only * until further legislative provision 
shall be made by Congress.’? Thus, in every line 
of the bill is found the most explicit declaration, 
or the clearest implication, that the new Constitu- 
tion had devolved the responsibility of making 
provision for all these matters upon the Govern- 
ment of the Union. _ 

Nor does the phraseology of this bill fail to fur- 
nish us with the reason upon which such legislation 
proceeded. ‘ For rendering the navigation thereof 
easy and safe.”? This is the language of the first sec- 
‘tion, and most comprehensive and conclusive lan- 
guage itis. It sets forth, with a distinctness which 
| defies all attempt at mystification, that the rendering 
_ of the navigation of the various bays, inlets, rivers, 
, harbors, and ports of the United States easy and 
safe, was, in the judgment of the first Congress, with 
Washington at its head, and with Madison among 
its members, a subject of national concern and con- 
stitutional appropriation. ; 

With such language as this before their eyes, 
! how can gentlemen undertake to draw distinctions, 
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as they have done, between the erection of light- 
houses and the improvement of harbors? Let me 
eive them acase. We have in the harbor of Bos- 
ton a ledge of rocks, well known to mariners by 
the name of Minot’s Ledge. It presents a most 
dangerous obstruction to our navigation. Manya 
fair ship has gone to pieces upon that ledge, and 
more than one seaman has perished among its 
breakers, while his home was almost within view. 
For ten years past we have been calling upon you 
to place a lig it-house there, and, during those 
same ten years, cargoes have been lost for want of 
that light-house, the mere duties upon which would 
have more than defrayed the cost of its construc- 
tion. Nobody doubts that such a light-house would 
be constitutional, and I trust that the day is not far 
distant when it will be erected. 

sut suppose, sir, it were as practicable and as 
economical to remove these rocks as to build a light- 
house upon them, will any one presume to say 
that we cao the power to do the one, but not to 
do the other? Are they not different means of ac- 
complishing the same end? Do not both measures 
rest alike on the same broad principle of ‘* render- 
ing the navigation of the harbor easy and safe?” 
Upon what imaginable ground can you justify one 
and condemn the other? Even if you deny that 
either step can be taken under the power ** to regu- 


late commerce,’? and proceed to justify your light- | 
house system as an incident to the navy power, or | 
to any other power, how does that help the mat- | 


ier? What principle of discrimination can you 


set up which shall forbid you to remove a rock, or | 
a ledge of rocks, from the pathway, either of your | 


merchantmen or your men-of-war, but which shall 
give you unquestioned authority to build a light- 
house, by which they may desery such rocks, and 
may sail safely and easily round them? 

But one word, however, seems to me to be ne- 
cessary to extinguish the idea which has been sug- 
gested, that the power to erect light-houses is 
an incident to the power to maintain a navy. The 
power to build and equip a navy existed under the 
old Confederation. Yet it was only after the 


adoption of the Constitution, as we have seen in | 
this act, that light-houses were made the subject | 


of national legislation, or were understood to be 
within the jurisdiction of the Congress of the 
United States? ‘ 
Mr. Chairman, the early acts of our National 
Legislature, to which I have thus referred, are the 
true practical exemplifications of what the Consti- 
tution was designed to be, by those who framed it. 
They are of more value to the right understanding 
of that instrument than even the essays of the 


before its adoption, but how it was executed after- 
wards. ‘They bear the same sort of relation to the 
text of the Constitution, which the Acts of the 


Apostles bear to the Gospel narrative. They ought | 


to be studied in our schools, and committed to 
memory by our children, as the laws of the Twelve 


‘Tables were in the schools and by the youth of || 


Rome. ‘The four acts which I have particularly 
cited, are parts of one™comprehensive system. 
‘They are consistent chapters of one homogeneous 


statute. Whatever doubts may be entertained as | 


to their being all justified by the same precise clause 
of the Constitution, they all obviously rest on one 
and the same principle of administering that Con- 
stitution—the principle that it is to be administered 
for the protection of the people—their a in 


peace as well as in war—their general welfare, as | 


well as their common defence. 

Sir, it was a notable saying, some four or five 
years ago, of one of the most distinguished lead- 
ers of the now dominant party of the nation—* let 
the Government attend to its own business, and let 
the people attend to theirs.” The remark was 
made in immediate reference to the sub-treasury 
scheme, which was then agitating the country, and 
which is now again about to be pressed through 
this House. It was a remark, however, of broad 
and general import, and it has always seemed to 
me to express the whole distinctive policy of the 
party to which its author belongs. ‘ Let the Gov- 
ernment attend to its own business, and let the peo- 
ple attend to theirs!’ I need hardly say that I hold 
to no such doctrine. The party of which I ama 
member, is organized on no such principle of dis- 


regard and unconcern for the interests of the peo- || 


ple. We maintain that this Government of ours 
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was established for something besides * attending 
to its own business,”’ upholding its own authority, 
and keeping its own state. We deny its right to 
isolate itself from the concerns of the people—to 
elevate itself upon a pedestal of proud, repulsive, 
solitary lordliness, and to avert its eyes from every- 
thing but its own convenience, its own necessities, 
or its own dignity. We demand, on the contrary, 
that in all its provisions for itself, whether in rela- 
tion to revenue, or currency, or whatever else, it 
shall keep the business of the people constantly in 
view, and shall shape all its measures to the end of 
promoting the greatest prosperity and welfare of 
the whole country. Governments erected and 

| maintained for the sake of those who administer 
them; rulers in their own right and for their own 
ends; State statues set up for show; these all be- 
long to other ages, or certainly to other lands. The 
supreme law of our Republic is the common de- 
fence and general welfare of the people. 

This doctrine, Mr. Chairman, that the Govern- 
ment is to attend to its own business, and to leave 
the people to attend to theirs, strikes not alone at 
the uniform circulating medium at which it was 
aimed® It strikes at the discriminating duties of a 
protecting tariff. And it strikes, also and equally, 
at these very improvements of rivers and harbors, 
western and eastern, on the lakes and on the ocean. 
It is one and the same policy, which protects la- 
bor, provides a currency, and facilitates intercom- 
munication. It is one and the same principle of 
administration, which lifts a snag in the Mississip- 

|| pl, removes a sand-bar in Lake Erie, builds a 


|| breakwater in Delaware bay, or a seawall in Bos- 
|| ton harbor, issues a national currency at Philadel- 
|| phia or at Washington, or levies a duty for the en- 
| couragement of Pennsylvania iron or coal, New 
| York wool or salt, Louisiana sugar, New England 
cotton prints, or Kentucky cotton bagging. Aban- 
don that policy, repudiate that principle, adopt this 
| mind your business”’ doctrine, and not only will 
| snags and sand bars continue to obstruct your in- 
| ternal navigation, but American enterprise and 
|| American labor, in all their branches, will be laid 
| prostrate beneath an overwhelming flood of foreign 
competition ! 
| The honorable member from South Carolina, 
| [Mr. Ruerr,}] however, denies, in the roundest 
| terms, that any part of this policy had its origin in 
| 1789; and insists on dating the commencement of 
| the whole of it at “‘ about the year 1820.’’ Tomy 


|| apprehension this is a plain protestalio contra fac- 


_tum. It is as clearly a mistake, in my humble 
| judgment, as his ascription of the memorable 


if ; S ’ ; || phrase—* We are all Federalists and all Republi- 
Federalist, as showing, not how it was explained || 


cans,”? to Mr. Monroe, instead of to its true au- 
| thor, Mr. Jefferson. Until he can expunge from 
| the statute book the four acts to which I have re- 
|| ferred, and I know not how many other acts scat- 
| tered broadcast along the pathway of our national 
| legislation from 1789 to 1820—not forgetting, cer- 
tainly, that system of cotton minimums which was 
|| established in 1816 under the auspices of Mr. 


| headwa 
| The h ne 
insists that this whole system had its origin “about 
| the year 1820,’’ but that it has always been the 
| main subject of difference between the Federal and 
|| Republican parties. The true Republican party, 





|; he again and again declared, have always been | 


| opposed to these measures. Now, sir, I desire to 
| join issue with him on this point also. 1 utterly 
| deny the correctness of his position; and I proceed 

to plant myself upon authority, which he is the 


| of **Internal Improvements,” 


| which the printed copy of that speech was intro- 

duced to the world. 
| the House, the remarks which that preface con- 
| tains, in allusion to a pamphlet which had just 
|| before been published under the title of ‘ Consoli- 
|| dation :”? 


I 
|| the old charter, (of the United States bank,) it was consid- 
|| ered a Federal msasure ; which internal improvements never 
| was, as this author erroneously states. This latter measure 
originated in the Administration of Mr. Jefferson, with the 
|| appropriation for the Cumberland road; and was first pro- 
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| Lowndes and Mr. Calhoun—he can make no. 
whatever in maintaining such a position. | 
onorable member, however, not merely | 


| last person who will attempt to shake. The hon- | 
_orable member must have forgotten the speech of | 
|| Mr. McDuffie, of South Carolina, on the subject | 
in the year 1823. | 


Or, certainly, he has overlooked the preface with | 
Let me read to him, and to | 
| that they are not of national concern. 


| _ Moreover, in the early history of parties, (says Mr. Mc- || 
| Duffie,) and when Mr. Crawford advocated a renewal of 
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posed, as a system, by Mr. Calhoun, and carried through the 
House of Representatives by a large majority of the Reptd- 
ficans, including almost every one of the leading men whe 
earried us through the late war.” 


“The author in question, not content with denouncing 
as Federalists General Jackson, Mr. Adams, Mr. Calhoun, 
and a majority of the South Carolina detegation in Congress, 
modestly extends the denunciation to Mr. Monroe and the 
Whole Republican party. Here are his words: ‘During the 
* Adininistration of Mr. Monroe, much has passed which the 
* Republican party would be glad to approve of, if they contd; 
‘but the principal feature, and that whieh has chietly elicit- 
‘ed these observations, is the renewal of the system of in- 
‘ternal improvements,’ New, this measure was adepted 
by a vote of 115 to 86 of a Re publican Congress, and sane- 
tioned by a Republican President. Who, then, is this au- 
thor, who assumes the high prerogative of denouncing, im 
the name of the Republican party, the Republican Adminis 
tration of the country? A denunciation including within its 
sweep, Calhoun, Lowndes, and Cheves—-men who will be 
regarded as the brightest ornaments of South Carolina, and 
the strongest pillars of the Republican party, as long as the 
late war shall be remembered, and talents and patriotism 
shall be regarded as the proper objects of the admiration and 
gratitude of a free people.” 

I should hardly have ventured, sir, to address 
to the honorable member, on my own account, so 
severe an admonition as to the position which he 
has assumed, as he will find in these remarks of 
Mr. McDuffie. T trust that he will lay them duly to 
heart, and that he will realize the truth of the an- 
cient proverb, that ** faithful are the wounds of a 
friend.”’ 

Shall T add, Mr. Chairman, to the list which 
these paragraphs supply, the name of another most 
distinguished South Carolina statesman, now no 
more, whose memory demands a vindication from 
the charge, of having violated the true Republican 
faith on this subject of internal improvements ? 
About the year 1828 a bill was carried through 
Congress, “to procure the necessary surveys, 
‘plans, and estimates, upon the subject of roads 
fand canals,’? and authorizing the President to 
cause such surveys, plans, and estimates, to be 
made, of the routes of such roads and canals as 
he might deem of national importance, an a commer- 
cial or military point of view, or for the transpor- 
tation of the mail. In the progress of this bill 
through the Senate a proviso was offered, in the 
following terms: 

Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be construed 
to aflirin or admit a power in Congress, on their own author 
ity, to make roads and canals within any of the States of the 
Union.” 

Among the votes against this proviso, which 
was rejected, and in favor of the Pitt, which was 
passed, was that of the late lamented General 
Hayne. 

If ever there was an act of Congress which sanc- 
tioned, to the fullest extent, the power of the Gen- 
eral Government to construct works of internal 
improvement, “of national importance in a com- 
mercial point of view,” this was that act. And 
now, sir, L repeat, that until Washington and the 
first Congress shall have been convicted of having 
misunderstood the meaning of the Constitution, 
and Lowndes, Cheves, Hayne, McDuffie, and Cal- 
houn, of having been ignorant of the nature of 
true Republicanism, this bill will be in nodanger of 
being pronounced by the people, either unconsti- 
tutional or anti-republican. 

sut it is further objected to the bill under con- 
sideration, that it makes provision for mere local 
improvements, and that this Government can ap- 
pees money for nothing that is not national. 

am willing to concur with gentlemen in the latter 
clause of this objection, and to confine the powers 
of the Government to appropriations for national 
works. But the question is, what constitutes a 
national work? The object of almost every one 
of our appropriations must have a local habitation 
and a local name; yet this, certainly, will not be 
inconsistent with its having a national character 
and a national consequence. Your navy yards are 
local; your fortifications are local; your post offices 


_and post roads are local; bat no one is heard ob- 


jecting to the annual appropriations connected with 
any of these subjects of expenditure, on the ground 
The objec- 
tion is reserved exclusively, and most unreasona~ 
bly, as [ think, for the precise description of objects 
for which this bill provides. 

Let us then examine, fora moment, some one 
of the items in the bill, and see whether, even when 
separately considered, it will not assert its title to 
be regarded as a work of national importance. 
Here is a provision for expending forty thousand 
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dollars in improving the harbor of Boston; and I 

take this item as an example, because the subject 

of it is more immediately within the range both of 

my personal knowledge, and of my official respon- 

sibility. ‘The appropriation is one of the utmost 

importance to the safe navigation of Boston har- | 
bor, and I am confident that, if it were rightly un- 
derstood, there is no item in the bill which would 
commend itself more strongly to the support of the 
House. There is, sir, but a single channel for 
entering the harbor of Boston by vessels of the 
largest class, and that, in some paris, a very nar- 
row channel, and by no means a very deep one. 
On the immediate edge of this channel, there are 
a number of small islands. One of these islands, 
well known to navigators by the name of the Great 
Brewster, owing to the stone which formed its 
natural protection having been taken off for ballast, 
has been, for many years past, exposed to the 
most rapid devastation. It appears se the sur- 
veys of the engineer department that, between the 
years 1820 and 1840, nearly six aeres, or about 
one-fourth of the whole, bad been carried away 
from this island by the action of the waves and 
winds. The ravaves conmitted upon it by the 
same elements, during the last five years, are be- 
lieved to have been even in an accelerated ratio. 
Meantime, the preservation of the island has been 
pronounced by the engineer department to be 
** indispensable both as a cover of the anchorages 
and roadsteads, and also to the maintenance of the 
requisite depths in the channel.” The whole de- 
tritus of this and the other adjacent islands is swept 
directly into the narrowest part of the channel, 
and the rapid shallowing which has resulted from 
the operation is, at this moment, the cause of the 
most serious apprehension to our mariners and 
pilots. Of the urgent necessity, therefore, of a 
seawall upon this island, to arrest this process of 
destruction, (and this is the specific purpose of the 
provision under consideration,) no man will doubt. 

But the point which I proposed to examine is, 
how far this item is one of national importance, 
and what are the obligations of the General Gov- 
ernment in regard to it. 

Now, sir, this particular provision may, I am 
aware, be vindicated upon many distinct grounds. 
In the first place, this same channel, whose pre- 
servation is at stake, is the only entrance to your 
great northern naval depot at Charlestown; and 
the same obstructions which would endanger the 

yassage of our full freighted packet ships, would 
om your full armed frigates hopelessly aground. 
It may be matter of serious doubt, whether, if this 
work be delayed for five years longer, a ship of 
the line, with its armament in position, could make 
its way out from the Charlestown navy yard. 

In the next place, all your fortifications in this 
harbor have been arranged and constructed with a 
view to command the entrance of this channel, as 
itnow runs. If the destruction of these islands 
should fall short of filling it up altogether, and 
should only result in materially changing its bear- 
ings, these works of defence, among the most | 
complete and costly in the country, will be ren- 
dered comparatively worthless. It was in this 
view, sir, that I pressed so earnestly for the inser- 
tion of this provision in the fortification bill at the 
last session of Congress. 

But it is before us now as a commercial measure, 
and it is as such that I now claim for it a national 
character, and a national importance. What part of 
the country, sir, less than the whole, is concerned 
in the safe and easy navigation of Boston harbor? 
Look to its foreign commerce, and to the revenue 
which is derived from it. During the last year, 
there were two thousand three hundred and thirty 
arrivals at Boston from foreign ports—more than 
six for every day in the year—bringing $21,591,917 
worth of goods, and paying into the Treasury 
$5,249,634 of duties. here were, of course, not 
far from the same number of foreign clearances. 
Look to its coastwise trade. During the last year | 
there were 5,631 coastwise arrivals at Boston— 
about sixteen for every day in the year. From the | 
port of New Orleans alone, as we have been told | 
in one of the letters of ‘‘a certain Abbott Law- 
rence,’’ (as an honorable member from New York 

just now termed him, and it was no bad deserip- 
tion of him, for a most certain man he is—you 
always know where to find him, and may always 
rely confidently on his statements)—from the port 


; concern, 
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of New Orleans alone, I repeat, there were 165 | 


arrivals, many of them of vessels of the largest | 


class—ships of from 500 to 700 tons of burthen | 
each—bringing corn, flour, cotton, tobacco, beef, 
pork, lard, lead, &e., &c., amounting to many | 
millions of dollars in value. 

Let me state, sir, with something of particu- 
larity, the quantity of southern and western prod- 
uce which dnds its way into the harbor of Boston | 
from New Orleans and other parts of the Union. 
The statement may be of interest in more relations | 
than one, and will not, I trust, be lost sight of, | 
when the worthlessness of a home market is next | 
made the subject of remark. 

During the year ending on the Ist day of Jan- 
uary last, there arrived at Boston 74,120 bales of 
cotton from New Orleans, 37,268 from Mobile, 


27,820 from Vlorida, 24,085 from Savannah, 21 948 i 
from Charleston, 2,378 from other places; making | 


an aggregate of 187,619 bales. 

During the same period, there arrived at Boston 
110,160 barrels of flour from New Orleans, 170,501 
from New York, 103,736 from Albany, 40,824 
from Fredericksburg, 32,266 from Alex@ndria, 
23,494 from Georgetown, 17,919 from Richmond, 
5,512 from other ports in Virginia, 19,207 from | 
Philadelphia, 21,697 from Baltimore, 2,441 from | 
other places, 

All this by sea carriage. 
harbor which itis proposed by this bill to improve. | 
You must add to this 182,381 bbls. brought over | 
the Great Western railroad, to make up the grand | 
aggregate of 730,138 bbls. of flour, which have 
found a market in Boston in a single year. 

Aud then there is the import of grain. 

During the last year, there have been brought to 
Boston 257,657 bushels of corn from New Orleans, 
25,400 from North Carolina, 326,345 from Nor- 
folk, 128,789 from Vredericksburg, 94,683 from 


Rappahannock, 110,322 from Alexandria and |, 


Georgetown, 60,943 from other ports in Virginia, 
638,620 from Baltimore, 470,049 from Philadel- 
om. 66,921 from Delaware, 62,250 from New | 
ersey, 122,719 from New York. 
Making, with some 5,000 or 6,000 bushels from 
other places, the vast quantity of 2,371,406 bushels | 
of corn imported into Boston ina single year. And 


65,530 bushels of shorts, to both, in order to form | 


any just estimate of the value of Boston harbor to | 


the grain-growing regions of the Union. 


I might go on with an account of the importation | 


of other articles; as for instance, 150,525 southern | 
hides, 16,697 bbls. of tar, 40,177 bbls. of turpentine | 
—most of it brought from North Carolina. 

But enough has been stated, I am sure, to illus- 
trate the nationality of Boston harbor; enough, cer- 
tainly, to dispel the idea, that the safe and easy 
navigation of that harbor is an object of mere local | 


| 
| 
| 


i 


And now, Mr. Chairman, let me repeat, that I | 


| have taken this item of the bill as an illustration of | 


. 
my argument, only because it belongs to me, more | 


All this through the | 
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great West is waking up to a consciousness of her 
own interests, and of her own rights, in relation to 
the exercise of this power. We rejoice that she is 
rapidly reaching a strength and a maturity, when 
these interests must be consulted, and these rights 
allowed. We hail her advent to the political mas- 
tery over our affairs as most auspicious, in this 
respect at least, to the general welfare of the na- 
tion. "Wewill go with her in the fulfilment of her 
** manifest destiny” in this way, if in no other. 
We look to her mighty and majestic voice, as it 
shall come up, at no distant day, from a vast ma- 
jority of the whole people of the Union inhabiting 
hae rich and happy valleys, to command the re- 
sumption of a policy which has been too long sus- 
omen: to overrule both the votes and the vetoes 

y which it has been paralyzed; and by its potent 
energy, to— 

«“ Bid harbors open, public ways extend ; 

Bid the broad arch the dangerous flood contain, 
The mole projected break the roaring main ; 
Back to their bounds their subject seas command, 
And roll obedient rivers through the land.’’ 

But where is this system to end? says the hon 
orable member from teen [Mr. Yancey.] Sir, 
i hope that it is not to end at all. Why should it 
have any end, as long as the Republic endures, 
and as long as anything remains to be done to ren- 
der its means of intercommunication easier and 
safer? Why should it not goon? We cannot do 
everything ata stroke. Our annual appropriations 
must be limited to the standard of our annual re- 
sources; but why should not one or two millions of 
dollars be annually applied to the prosecution of a 

system of improvement co-extensive with the whole 
country? The National Government is not, indeed, 
called upon to do everything of this sort. We shall 
all concur in the doctrine laid down by Mr, Calhoun, 
at the late Memphis Convention, “ that whatever 
| *can be done by individuals, they ought to accon- 
‘ plish; and that whatever is peculiarly within the 
_* province of the States, they should effect.” But 
_ we shall all, I trust, concur with him, also, in his 
third position, that ‘* whatever is essentially within 


| * the control of the General Government, it should 
|| ‘accomplish ;” and that without any qualification, 


either as to time or cost. Individuals and States 


| are doing their share of these great works, according 
a must add all this to the flour; and 548,583 || 
onushels of oats, and 24,184 bushels of rye, and | 


to their ability. Massachusetts has already no less 
than seven hundred miles of railroad in successful 
| operation within her own limits; and her eapital- 
ists are, at this moment, largely engaged in ex- 
| tending similar facilities of transportation and travel 
into far distant regions of the Republic. She 
asks nothing of the National Government for any 
‘internal improvement of her own. Bat in the 
| newer States of the West there is more to be done, 
and far less ability for doing it; and it is their inter- 
| est, above that of all others, to hold the nation to 
| the discharge of its full responsibility on the sub- 
ject. It is a disgrace to our country, that their 
| magnificent rivers and lakes have been so long 
| neglected, and that they should have been suffered 
| to be the scenes of such vast sacrifices of property 
| and of life, from year to year, for want of a litue 


| especially, to explain and defend it; and not be- | seasonable and efficient legislation. Let me not 


cause I am diposed to regard it as more important || call them their lakes and rivers; they are ours as 
or more national than many other items which the | much as theirs. We claim an equal right and an 
bill contains. Indeed the very statistics which I | equal interest in them all: and we unite in demand- 
have adduced, go far beyond the mere proof of the | ing for them the prompt attention and persevering 
nationality of the provision to which they relate. | action of the only Government whose powers 
If they show that all other parts of the country | and whose resources are adequate to their im- 
have an interest in Boston harbor, they show no || provement. 

less clearly and conclusively that Boston has an | But we are told that the measure under consider- 


interest in all other parts of the country. And |) ation can only be carried through by a corrupt sys- 


Boston, sir, and the ancient Commonwealth, of | tem of log-rolling. Gentlemen saw no corruption 1n 
which Boston is the metropolis, have always real- | the log-rolling which was avowedly resorted to Jast 
ized and appreciated this idea. Rarely, rarely, if | year between the friends of the ‘‘ re-annexation 
ever, has a Massachusetts Senator, or a Massa- || of Texas,’’ and the ‘ re-occupation of Oregon. 
chusetts Representative in this Capitol, been found | Thy descry nothing but patriotism and purity in 
drawing fanciful distinctions between external and || Dererene which seems about to be employed 
internal commerce, or instituting nice discrimina- | now, between our own Administration and that 
tions between salt water and fresh. We disavow || of Great Britain, for breaking down our Amer! 
and repudiate that whole school of constitutional | can tariff. But when a large majority of the mem- 
construction, which would regard the lakes and | bers of this House are found abandoning all mere 
rivers of the interioras any less fit, or any less legit- | party considerations, and uniting together in the 
imate subjects of national supervision than the | support of measures which are not more calculated 
bays and harbors of the Atlantic. We read of one || to advance the special interests of separate locali- 
and the same power in the General Government || ties, than they are to promote the neral advan- 
“to regulate commerce with foreign nations, and |, tage of the whole country, why, then, forsooth, 
among the several States;’’ and we recognize one || they can see nothing but corruption. : 

and the same obligation as to all the appropriate || Mr. Chairman, nothing of real value to this Re- 
incidents of that power. Wee rejoice too that the '’ public ever has been, or ever will be, effected, with- 
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out some degree of that sort of combination which 


is thus stigmatized as log-rolling. Mutual conces- 
sions, reciprocal benefits, compensation and com- 
wromise, have been the very laws of our existence 
and progress. Wherever common dangers have 
been averted, common wrongs redressed, common 


interests promoted, or common principles vindica- 


ted, it has been by a system of log-rolling. It was 
dog-rolling which achieved our independence. It 
was log-rolling which established our Constitution. 
And the Union itself is nothing but systematic 
log-rolling, under a more stately name. 

Doubtless such combinations may sometimes 

roceed from corrupt or unworthy considerations; 
Dat when the objects at which they aim are of such 
clear and unquestionable importance, and of such 


ublic and general utility, as those which are now | 


es us, these unmannerly imputations upon mo- 
tives may, I think, well be spared. 


For myself, | 


certainly, I have heard of but one overture which | 


would seem to countenance any such imputations 


in the present instance; and that was contained in | 


a suggestion, thrown out from the other side of the 
House, some days ago, that the passage of this 
bill was an indispensable condition for securing 
the votes of the western States for the overthrow 
of a protective tariff. Such a suggestion would 
seem to imply that votes are relied upon for this 
bill upon other grounds besides its own merits, 
and to be given with a view of promoting the suc- 
cess of a policy wholly disconnected with it, both 
in form and in substance. This is a species of 


dog-rolling, sir, which I shall leave others to jus- | 


tify. 


The overture to which I have alluded is, how- | 


ever, Mr, Chairman, obviously susceptible of more 
than one application. It plainly suggests a course 


of proceeding for saving, as well as for overthrow- | 


ing, the existing tariff. It says to our side of the 


House, ** defeat this bill, and the tariff shall be pre- | 
served,”’ as distinctly as it declares to the other side | 


of the House, §* 
be destroyed.” 
idea. 


ass this bill, and the tariff shall 


ed.” For one, I will act upon no such | 
Believing this measure to be eminently ex- | 


pedient and just, it shall have my vote, without | 
regard to the probable action of others upon other | 


and nent measures. 
of this 


moment, and IJ trust we shall maintain it without 
wavering. 


The friends of the Administration are | 


in a state of manifest distraction and division. One | 


portion of them are looking to us to unite with |, concerning the constitutionality of a particular power, the 


them in preserving the peace of the country. An- 
other portion of them are looking to us to aid them 


in accomplishing their cherished plans of public 
improvement. Le 


em _Let us be true to ourselves and to 
our principles in both cases. Let us join hands 
with the South in maintaining an honorable peace 


with foreign nations, and with the West in carry- | 
ing out these great measures of domestic policy. | 


if the tariff, in the end, be overthrown; if the reve- 
nues of the country, under existing circumstances 


The Whig members | 
ouse occupy a proud position in reference - 
to the best interests of the country at the present | 


of public debt and public danger, be cut off; if the | 


labor of the country be deprived of its wages and 
its work, let an unmixed responsibility rest upon 


those by whom a step so fatal shall have been 


taken. 





HARBORS AND RIVERS. 


SPEECH OF MR. JAS. THOMPSON, | 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In rue Hovse or Representatives, 
March 12, 1846. 


On the Bill making appropriations for certain Har- | 


bors and Fiivers. 


Mr. THOMPSON said: 


Mr. Cuarrman: I trust I shall know how to feel 


grateful for the courtesy extended to me by the 
committee, in rising at an early hour yesterday, 
and affording to me the opportunity of addressing 


them to-day. I can only say, I feel profoundly 
grateful for the favor. 


Twenty-three years have elapsed since the pas- 


sage of the first bill for objects similar, and in many | 


instances identical, with those contained in the 
present bill. 


And notwithstanding almost every | 


particular like those proposed in this bill, have been 
authorized and sanctioned, and have had the sup- 
port of every succeeding Administration, still we 
are now required to discuss the constitutionality of 
the measure, as the lawyers say, de novo, as if for 
the first time. If the measure be not constitutional, 
however, let it be abandoned. It is never too late 
to do right. My judgment, on the constitutional 
power, is convinced, and I shall endeavor to show, 
not only by argument, but by authority, that there 
is no constitutional difficulty in the way. I will 
here take leave to say, that | am as much opposed 
to a system of internal improvement, as such, and 
for that object alone, as any member of this com- 
mittee. The National Government has no power, 
I conceive, to make canals and railroads for im- 
provement purposes, nor roads of any kind, ex- 
cepting for purposes of defence or post roads. The 
power to improve rivers, national in their charac- 
ter, to construct and preserve harbors, and erect 
light-houses, I think, depend upon different prin- 
ciples, and are constitutional. 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Ruerr] 
seems to deny the constitutionality of the measure, 
because of the absence of an express grant in the 
Constitution to make internal improvements. I 
deny that the proposed measure is for internal im- 
provement. iad I think I find the authority for 
the measure sufficiently indicated in the Consti- 
tution, under the grant to Congress *‘ to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations, among the several 
States, and with the Indian tribes.’’ I regard the 
power to remove obstacles to the navigation of our 


| great national rivers, and the improvement of har- 


bors on our coasts, as an incident to the power to 
regulate commerce. I need scarcely remark, that 
we shall look in vain for express power to do every 
act of legislation which we may find it necessary 
to perform. There are enumerated and express 
powers granted to Congress—certain general pow- 
ers to be executed; and I need not observe that 
whatever is necessary to the full and complete ex- 
ecution of a general power, is granted as incident 
to the execution of the power itself. Nothing can 
be regarded as an incident to a general power, but 
that which is necessary to its full and ample exe- 


! cution; and whatever is so, must, of course, be an 


| incident, which is of necessity granted by the gen- 


eral power; because it is necessary. 1 must here 


| take the liberty to cite the remark of Mr. Madison | 
in relation to the existence of incidental powers: || 


| press. 
| most extensively upon incidental powers. 


*«* Whenever, therefore,” he remarks, “a question arises 


first question is, whether the power be expressed in the | 
Constitution? If it be, the question is decided; if it be not 
expressed, the next inquiry must be, whether it is rrorer- 
LY AN INCIDENT to an express power, and necessary to its 
execution? If it be, it may be exercised by Congress. If it 
is not, Congress cannot exercise it.”’—Madison’s Report on 
the Virginia Resolutions in 1800. 


If authority were wanting, this establishes clearly 
the right to look for, and act upon, incidental power 
in the Constitution, as well as those which are ex- 
Why, sir, we have legislated at all times 
i If this 


_ had not been so, I should like to know from the 
| gentleman from South Carolina where existed the 


authority to prepare this arched room, this carpet- 
ed floor, these cherry desks, and cushioned seats ? 
There is nothing of all this in the Constitution. 
That instrument says Congress shall *‘ consist of a 
Senate and House of Representatives.””. The word 
House refers to the body or assemblage of Repre- 
sentatives, not to a building. The authority to 
erect a building must, therefore, be an incidental 
pewnns it is not express. The gentleman might 
puzzled somewhat to find authority for appro- 
priating money to buy stationery for the aie 
of this body, to pay for the ‘‘gray-goose”’ quill 
which he holds in his hand. He seems not :o be 
opposed to all this; and these are powers incidental | 
to some general power, else we could not do these | 
things. I must further ask, where is there express 
authority to establish a library—a nationa llibrary ? 


| Strict constructionists must answer this question. 


| Nobody seems to doubt the propriety 


year since that time, appropriations, nearly in every | 


of this. 
Where is the authority? It must be incidental, 


and whether “properly” so, depends upon the dis- 
cretion of Congress. 1 would like to know if gen- | 
tlemen who so earnestly insist upon it, that the 

measure under consideration is not constitutional, | 
ever voted for a revolutionary pension, to relieve 
the glorious old patriots who won our indepen- | 
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dence? [A voice: *‘ Yes.""] Upon what express 
power in the Constitution was this done? [A voice: 
‘** The power to provide for the army.**] beg the 
gentleman’s oie the army had been raised and 
disbanded before the Constitution had an existence. 
But suppose I consider the auswer sufficient, | will 
ask, did the gentleman ever vote for the law to pen- 
sion widows of soldiers of the Revolution? They 
were not part of the army, and still we give a pen- 
sion, if married to a soldier of the Revolution be- 
fore 1794. Where is the express authority for this? 
Sir, Lean find authority enough to satisfy me in vo- 
ting for pensions for old soldiers and widows of sol- 
diers, and [intend always so to vote. Butitis for 
those gentlemen, who insist on express grants of 
power for everything, to reconcile their votes on 
these subjects. Let me ask, where is the power 
found to send out an exploring expedition to the 
South Sea, or Captain Fremont to the southwest by 
land? All these things have been done, and I don't 
recollect of seeing the solemn protests of aneny 
against these measures as being unconstitutional. 
Certainly there is nothing expressed in the Constitu- 
tion about these matters, Ifnotexpressed, then must 
the authority have been exercised upon incidental 
powers in the Constitution. IT am far from favor- 
ing latitudinarian interpretations of that instru- 
ment. I would neither enlarge vor circumscribe 
the rule laid down by Mr. Madison, and if a meas- 
ure comes within it, lam for acting under it, as 
amply as I think I have shown Congress has done 
in the cases I have named, and in many other in- 
stances not named. 

I have taken the position that the improvements 
of harbors and of our great national rivers may be 
carried on by the General Government, and are 


‘incidental to the power * to regulate commerce.”’ 


This seems to my mind plain and evident. But I 
shall, for a moment, speak of the rivers in this bill, 
and of the ordinance of 1787. This ordinance was 
enacted under the Confederation for the regulation 
of the northwestern territory; and in relation to 
certain navigable waters; it enacts as follows: 

“The navigable waters leading into the Mississippi and 
the St. Lawrence, and the carrying places between the 
same, shall be common highways and forever free, as w ell 
to the inhabitants of said territory, and to the citizens of the 
United States, and those of any other States that may be 
admitted into the Confederacy, without any tax, impost, or 
duty therefor.”’ 

This ordinance was enacted before the adoption 
of the Constitution, but has ever been considered 
By this, then, the navi- 
gable waters leading into the Mississippi are de- 
clared to be common highways, and to be forever 


| free to all the citizens of this Union. 


Mr. Ruert here interrupted Mr, T., and said 
the Ohio had been decided to be within the juris- 


| diction of the States of Virginia and Kentucky. 


Mr. Chairman, this is doubtless so; and if the 


waters were to recede or dry up, the bottom of the 


| middle of the stream. 


stream would be within the territorial limits of the 
States bordering thereon. So, too, for judicial 
purpose, the States exercise jurisdiction to the 
But notwithstanding this, a 
right of way is guarantied by this ordinance to all 


| the people of the Union, or those of ‘ any other 


States,’’ that should thereafter ‘* be admitted into 
the Confederacy.’’? Of course the national Govern- 


/ment possesses a right of way on these streams 


|| also. 


' 
} 


| the Government has a right of wa 


| 


Now, if this be so—and I cannot doubt but 
that the vessels of the Government itself may navi- 


'| gate them—-may not the Government contribute to 


keep and preserve these public highways ?—to re- 
move obstructions to render them forever free? If 
there, may it 
not remove the obstructions as well on account of 
its own convenience, as also to promote the navi- 


'| gation of those rivers by the citizens of the Union 


in carrying on commerce? I cannot doubt the right 
and the power. If the States alone have the right 
to improve, for instance, the Ohio river, can it be 
done consistently with this free right of way? 
Why, sir, the method of improving adopted, may 


| obstruct and hinder the navigation within the ter- 
 ritorial limits of a State, so as to destroy the navi- 


gation to many of the other States in which no 
obstructions exist. What is to be done then? Or 
the State where a temporary obstruction exists 
may neglect or refuse to remove it. Is there no 
power in the General Government, either under 
the ordinance or for the benefit of commerce be- 
tween the States, to remove such? If there be not, 
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the free navigation may soon cease to exist. But 
how is it possible for States having jurisdiction | 
only to the middle of the river to improve the navi- 
_gauion or remove obstructions? One State may 
neglect, or refuse to do anything—the State on the 
opposite border may so act under the pretext of 
improving, #s to injure rather than improve the 
navigation, and who can interfere to prevent it? 
These difficulties doubtless foreshadowed them- 
selves, and produced the ordinance of 1787, under | 
which, I think, the right exists to improve the 
streams embraced in this bill, and perhaps others. 

Bat can it be doubted that this great inland ave- 
nue of trade, continuous from the State of New York 
io, and through the State of Louisiana, extending 
necross the Union fram north to south, passing be- 
tween and bordering on half the States of the Union, 
is nota national object? On which, too, your Gov- 
ernment has established ports of entry and custom- 
houses—commercial regulations not only among 
the States, but with foreign powers—and subject to 
all the rules established to promote the general com- 
mercial intercourse? Is it so, thus cireumstanced, 
that it is not national but local? Why, sir, Pitts- 
burg, more than two thousand miles above the | 
mouth of the Mississippi, has, for many years, 
been a port of entry. 

Mr. Finds: Forty years avo, under the Ad- 
ministration of Mr. Jefferson, it was made a port 
of entry. 

Mr. T. I thank the gentleman for the date, as I 
hud not adverted to it. | remember of hearing, 
many years ago, of a schooner having been built at 
Pittsburg. She sailed down the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi, and crossed the Atlantic to Liverpool. The 
officers of the customs were a little perplexed abo 
the precise locality of the port from whence she 
sailed, but on examining the subject were soon sat- 
ified that her papers were all regular and right. 
You have your custom-house officers and ports of 
entry along this great chain of navigation. You 
have jurisdiction for certain commercial Pa eee 
you collect imposts and duties; and still it is denied 
that you have any authority to remove a snag or 
pullupasawyer. The Mississippi stands on the 
same footing with the Ohio, as to the constitutional 
objection. Can the mind contemplate this great 
river, the father of waters, and conceive it to be 
merely local, subject to the control in preserving its 
nitvigation—and it may be to the caprice—of the 
States through which it passes? Better might the 
Rhine, the Thames, the La Plata, the Nile, or the | 
Volga, be thought of, and written about, as being 
of less than of national importance. The extrava- 
gcanza of calling it mare clausum, an inland sea, was 
not necessary to give it national character, and to 
bring it within the jurisdiction of the Union, as an 
object of great importance both as to commerce and 
defence. But, 1 will now proceed to another part 
of this subject. 

It is denied that the General Government has a 
richt to improve harbors on the lakes. The gentle- 
man from South Carolina, [Mr. Ruett,| would 
confine the jurisdiction to purposes of this sort to 
the ‘thigh seas.” What authority is there for this? 
The Constitution of the United States provides that 
the judicial power, amongst other things, shall ex- 
tend to ‘all cases of admiralty and maritime juris- 
diction.” The common law defines that jurisdic- 
tion to be applicable only to the high seas, wherever 
the tide-ebbs and flows. 
law thus defines it, that the gentleman infers that 
there is no jurisdiction in the Government of the 
United States, other than where admiralty and 
maritime jurisdiction extends. 1 have only to say, 
sir, that Mr. Madison, one of the framers of the 
Constitution, denies that the common law was 
adopted as a Jaw of the Union by the adoption of 
the Constitution. If this be correct, and | believe 
it has never been denied, then Congress may ex- 
tend maritime and admiralty jurisdiction to the 
lakes, as they have done by the act of 1844; and 


having so done, adopting the gentleman’s process 


of reasoning, would have a right to make and im- 
prove harbors. 


Mr. Chairman, Congress has authorized the | 
erection of light-houses on the lakes, and the power | 
Now, as an | 


to do so does not seem to be denied, 
incident to what power is this done? To the navy? 
ifso, why have these houses been kept up and 
lighted at the expense of the Government, when 
there was no navy to be benefited? But it cannot 


Itis because the common || 
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be doubted that the object had in view was for 
the security of commerce. If for commerce, it is 


making a harbor. And I think all will agree with 
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best defence. In proof of this, a very distinguis\). 
ed officer of the Government, examining the lakes 


that, in his opinion, no fortifications were needed; 


} 
1] 

certainly as remote an incidental power as that of | with a view to their defences last summer, told me 
1] 


me, if it be justified as incidental to the power to 
regulate commerce, by providing for its safety, 
you may erect piers and remove obstructions in 


| the entrances to your harbors for the same object. 


Why may not harbors be improved by appropri- 
ations, and under the superintendence of Congress? 
In no instance have the States objected. The ex- 
ercise of the power seems to be admitted by the 
States. Why should it not be done by the Gene- | 
ral Government? The Government collects cus- | 
toms and imposts at most of your harbors—regu- 

lates the sailing of your vessels—appoints an officer | 
to register them, and to issue the necessary papers 
to legalize their sailing, and confiscates those going 
without proper papers—all this the Government 
does; and yet it is denied that there exists a power 
to appropriate a dollar towards improving or ren- 
dering safe the very property from which these 
imposts are collected. If you cannot improve a | 
harbor, remove obstructions, that the storm may 

have cast in the way of entering it, why erect and | 
keep up light-houses? Your beacons would but 
‘*Jure to destroy,”’ if you have no power to remove 
accidental and dangerous impediments in your 
ports, But again, you make a commercial treaty 
with a foreizn Power, in which all the ports you 
possess on the lakes may be entered under the terms 
of it. A great storm fills up those located in an ad- 
vantageous position for trade—you have no power 


—your ports of entry are thus closed—will it do 
to say that their existence depends upon no na- | 
tional care, but upon the caprice of the winds and | 
tides? ‘This would, in truth, be your only excuse 
for your inability to comply with your commercial 


awrangements, if you could not repair the difficul- || 


ty. But the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Yan- 
cry] admits, if a harbor should become obstructed, 
the Government may remove the obstruction. This | 
is true; but it concedes the argument. 


within the constitutional limit? At which dollar, 
cent, or mill, will you cease to appropriate? If 
you may appropriate money to clear out and re- 
move obstructions, it would seem to me that you | 
might, with equal propriety, erect the necessary 


works to prevent the difficulty from occurring; and | 


. 5? 
this would be to make a harbor. 


It has been objected that the harbors on the lakes 
are all within the limits of the States, and within 
their exclusive jurisdiction, and therefore their 
preservation and improvement must depend upon 
the States. What interest, let me ask, has a State 
in improving harbors? Commerce may benefit 
citizens in proximity with them, but cannot enrich 


‘her treasury. ‘The imposts arising from trade goes 


into the national coffers. The neighborhood around 
is only interested, while the State at large, deriving 
no benefit, may look on with indifference; may neg- 
lect and refuse to improve and repair. What is to_ 
be done? Your commerce, as the safety of your 


| harbor declines, diminishes, until at last both cease 


to exist; the State loses little else than the advan- | 


tage to her people of the local business of the port, 


_and your Government loses its customs and im- 


posts. But suppose a State should undertake the 
improvement of harbors on her coast ?—of course 
the work would progress only as fast and in such | 
manner as it might suit her convenience. Every 


| regulation necessary to the performance of the ob- | 


ject, she might adopt, and should she choose to 
exclude your commerce from entering, your own 
vessels from coming in, you could not object; you 
would be at her merey, because you assert that she 





alone has the power to improve, and, if so, has the 1] 


right to adopt the means she may think proper to 
accomplish the object. Thus a Beene might act, if 
the exclusive jurisdiction remain in her. Thus 
would your flag be refused entrance, and your com- 
merce be taken away, and there would be no right 
tocomplain. This is the legitimate tendency of 
the argument against the power to appropriaie, by 
the General Government, money to improve har- 
bors for the benefit of commerce. 

Mr. Chairman, we claim that these harbors are 
not only necessary in the regulation of commerce, 
but are important as means of defence. The com- 
mercial marine on the lakes will always be their 


} 
} 


' At what | 
point, in amount of labor, will you 7) to be || 


all that was necessary was to deposite arms and 
munitions of war at the various harbors around the 
coast. He said he had a list of thirty steamers, 
each of which were capable of carrying ten guns, 
two of which might be Paixhan. he list, I an 
persuaded, might have been greatly extended, for 
there are in all about seventy steamers; in addition 
to this, there are over three hundred sail-cratt, a!) 
of which might be armed, if required, for the de- 
fence of the lakes. I allude in these estimates to 
lakes Erie, Huron, and Michigan. Now, sir, to 
keep up this commercial marine, you must pro- 
vide for its safety, make convenient and ample 
harbors. It is increasing rapidly under your fos- 
tering care. In 1819, the first steamer commenced 
| navigating the lakes; in 1824 the improvement of 
the harbors was began by the National Govern- 
ment, and we have now about seventy steamers 
The sail-craft has increased with equal rapidity, 
until the tonnage now employed is about one hun- 
dred thousand tons. No doubt can exist that this 
great increase of tonnage is owing to your harbor 
improvements, ; 
But itis objected that you cannot improve harbors 
| incidental to the power to regulate commerce, not- 
withstanding we may be able to show that in doing 


'-so the measures employed result in important 


| measures of defence. The right to erect defences 


|| is not denied; but it must be defences, strictly so. 
to appropriate money to reconstruct and repair them /| 


If you can completely defend your coast by your 
commercial marine, and that is raised up as the 
result of your safe navigation, why may you not 
appropriate money to insure this result by peace- 
ful means as well as by the arts of war? You may 
erect fortifications to protect your coast, but you 
cannot create harbors to have the same effect—this 
| is the argument. You may stud your entire shores 
'with frowning fortresses—with ‘temples to the 
| grim god of war’’—but you cannot constitutionally 
arrive at the same results by peaceful appliances. 
| To this doctrine I cannot subscribe. The spirit of 
our institutions are best subserved in the advance- 
ment of peace. It was the instinct of safety tha 
provided for the citizen soldier instead of a stand- 
ing army; and we best consult our own interesis 
by perpetuating this sentiment. I think that when 
our interests, as well as security, are better pro- 
moted by the measures proposed, we ought not to 
hesitate to adopt them, provided that the Const- 
‘tution lends its sanction to the end proposed, 
| which I feel convinced it does in relation to this 
measure. 

Now, let us see, Mr. Chairman, how we stand 
on authority in this matter. I shall read first from 
Mr. Monroe’s Message of 1824. He goes much 
further than we contend for, or than | would be 
willing to go. In relation to a portion of the im- 
provements contained in the present bill, he says: 

« The provision in the several acts of Congress of the last 
session for the improvement of the navigation of the Missis 
| sippi and the Ohio, of the harbor of Presque isle, on Lake 
Erie, and the repairs of Plymouth beach, are in a course ot 
regular execution ; and there is reason to hope that the ap 
priation in each instance will be adequate to the object. To 
carry these provisions fully into effect, the superintendence 
of them has been assigned to officers of the corps of engi 
neers.” 
| The appropriations referred to were $75,000 to 
the Ohio and Mississippi, $20,000 for the harbor of 
Presque Isle, and $20,000 for the repair of Ply- 
mouth beach. In his message of 1825, Mr. Mon- 
roe also expresses his opinion in favor of those 
| works amongst others enumerated. _ = 
| General Jackson, while on the subject of light- 
houses and harbor and river improvements, says: 

“It is not the less true that the public good and the nature 
| of our political institutions require that individual differ- 
| ences should yield to a well-settled acquiescence ot the 
people, and confederated authorities in_ particular construc- 
| tions on doubtful points.’ — May 20, 1830. 

In speaking rh: (ia rheareee from the treasury, 
he also holds the following language: 

“ Light-houses, beacons, buoys, public piers, and the re- 
moval of sand bars, sawyers, and other temporary impedi- 
| ments in the navigable rivers and harbors, which were eu- 
| braced in the marine districts from time to time established 

by law, were authorized upon the same principle and the 
| expense defrayed in the same manner.”—Message 7th De- 
| cember, 1830. 
| Further, he says: res 
| «There is another class of appropriations for what may 
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be called, without impropriety, internal improvements, 


which have always been regarded as standing upon differ- | 
I allude | 
to such as have for their object the IMPROVEMENT OF OUR | 


evt grounds from those to which [ have referred. 
yaRBors, the removal of partial and temporary obstructions 


in our navigable rivers for the facility and security of our 
yOREIGN COMMERCE.” * * * * * * & Appropriations 


December 2, 1834. 


President Jackson signed bills making appropri- | 
ations for most of the objects contained in this bill 
every year during his Administration, amounting 


to over five millions of dollars. 

Mr. Van Buren, in his letter to Sherrod Wil- 
liams in 1836, speaking of General Jackson’s views 
in relation to the appropriation of money for im- 
provement purposes, Says: 

« No one, I believe, contends that the President ought to 


have arrested all appropriations of this character; nor could | 


it, with any show of propriety, be insisted that he should 
have given his consent to the extension of them to objects 
of acharacter altogether different from those which have 
heen prosecuted by grants from the Federal treasury, since 
the commencement of the Federal Government.” 


Mr. Van Buren signed bills making appropria- |, 
tions to most of the objects contained in this bill | 
during two years of his term, and never refused | 


his assent to any bill for such purposes. 


We who are the advocates of this measure have | 
Well, sir, if we are, we | 
have had great examples set before us: Monroe, || 
Jackson, and Van Buren—President Jackson was | 


heen ealled plunderers. 


the greatest of plunderers. In such company I 
have no great fears of doing violence to the Con- 
stitution. When such men approve, I shall be 
reluctant to condemn. 

The gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Jounson,} 
in his opposition to the bill, and, I presume, with 
some view of affecting it thereby, complained of 
the Speaker—of his arrangement of committees. 
I do not know that the Speaker will be obliged to 


me to appear in his defence, or that he needs it; | 
but | cannot forbear saying something on the sub- 


ject. The gentleman complained that Tennessee 
had not a single chairman of any committee. This 
is so, [ presume. But there are those who think 
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Since 1824, it will be found—including the District 


of Columbia and part of the appropriations to the 
Chesapeake and Ohio canal, such as ought justly 
to belong to the section denominated the South— 


| that the South has had her full share of appropria- 


for similar objects have been continued from that time (1789) || ions. 


to the present without interruption.””—Jackson’s Message, 


The gentleman from Michigan has given 
the statistics on the fortification bills, and they 
dut my objectis 
to go a little further back. Louisiana has been 
purchased at $15,000,000, and we paid for Florida 
$5,000,000. Texas is not to cost more than 
910,000,000. These were deemed important meas- 
ures for the South. Her Creek war, too, | know 
not how much it cost. The Florida war cost over 
$5,000,000. [Mr. Vinron: over $40,000,000. ] 
I think this is rather too high, Mr. Chairman, but 
I will say it cost between five and forty millions. 
I do not object to any of these appropriations. 
They were all necessary and all right. But I 
mention them now by way of set-off in this settle- 
ment. I dislike, Mr. Chairman, these geograph- 
ical distinctions. I will never appeal to them. We 
stand here, sir, on a peculiar elevation, from which 
we should see all around, and recognise all parts 
of this Union as equally entitled to our care and 
protection. We should be in feeling and in heart 
the E pluribus unum so proudly proclaimed on our 
national standard. 

I have but a few minutes more, Mr. Chairman, 
and I must return to the lakes. You have heard of 
the immense trade and commerce from others; let 
me ask the attention of the committee to what this 
trade has effected in a few years. Look at the 
towns and cities it has built up. In 1812, Buffalo 
was entirely destroyed. It is nowa city of 30,000 
inhabitants. Erie, having completed her canal to 
the harbor of Presque Isle, and connected it with 
the Ohio river, begins a rapid growth. Her speedy 
advancement cannot be prevented, situated, as she 
is, at the finest harbor on the lakes, and connected 
with the Ohio and Mississippi by canal. Her 
penne is about 5,000 at this time. Cleveland 
1a8 Sprung up within a few years, and numbers 


Detroit is about the 
same size. 
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these improvements, let them go to decay and 
wreck, (and such must be the case if we fail to 
appropriate for them,) what safety will there be 
for the seaman or the traveller? Unaided and 
alone on the sea, must he buffet the storm and the 
tempest! Unequal, indeed, and hopeless must he 
the contest. The poet’s dream will be realized im 
its application to the lonely widow or watching 
maiden— 


* Piled on the steep her blazing fagots burn, 
To hail the bark that never can return.’ 


Sir, L cannot believe, | cannot realize that gen 
tlemen who so earnestly oppose this bill, if m de- 
pended alone upen them, would refuse their sane- 
tion to objects so worthy their support. ss 
ing safe the navigation of those lakes. 
time is up, and Lean add no more. 


render- 
, , 
But, my 
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SPEECH OF MR. L. SEVERANCE 
OF MAINE, 
In THe Hovse or Reeresentratives, 


March 13, 1846. 


On the Bill making appropriation for the improve 
ment of Elarbors and Rivers. 

Mr. SEVERANCE said his principal object in 
striving to obtain the floor, as he had done for sey 
eral days, was to explain the expediency of an 
amendment which he should offer when in order, 
but which would not probably be in order before 
the time fixed for the termination of the debate 
This amendment was to be inserted after the ap- 
propriation for Hudson river, as follows: 

**'T'o remove obstructions on the tide waters of 
* Kennebee river, so as to render more accessible 
* the United States arsenal at Augusta, fifteen thou- 
* sand dollars.”’ 

Mr. S. said he had adopted the language of the 
appropriation for the Eludson. So far as military 
considerations or the question of constitutional 


that Tennessee is not badly off in the way of offi- 
cial power in the officers of the Union—not alto- 
gether neglected—if not in this House, at least out 
of it. She has only a President of the United 
States, a Postmaster General, and a few smaller | 


Chicago, not more than thirteen years 
old, has now 15,000 inhabitants. Milwaukie, the 
commercial mart of Wisconsin, is still more aston- 
ishing in growth. Last summer I was shown the 
first citizen child born at that place. She was only 


power had application, the cases were very simu- 
lar. The arsenal at Augusta was some forty niles 
from the sea; that of Watervleit over one hundred 
and fifty. Both were at the head of tide-water. 
The commerce of the Kennebee may be small com- 


matters! No man in this Hall more highly honors | 


and esteems these high functionaries than I do; 
not the least disposition have I to complain; but 
if, in addition to this, the Speaker had added an 
important chairman or two, why, sir, the balance 
of power would have been destroyed, 


ippe on the subject. [Laughter.] 
with this complaint, the gentleman seems disposed 
to excite the ire of Ohio. She had not complained; 
scarce had the young Queen of the West ceased to 


blush from the gratifying pride of having given | 
birth to the last Administration. Her Tippecanoe | 


—her ‘* solitude’? Ewing, were made known in 


story, and this was glory enough for a consider- || 
She showed no | 
temper; it was wrong to endeavor to excite her ire. | 
But the South, it was said, have not had a fair | 


able time for her. [Laughter. | 


division of power in this House. Now let us see. 
The gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Mc- 


of the treasury. This title is perhaps not quite 


democratic enough; a more appropriate one might | 


be found without using the word in its technical 


sense, by denominating him the controller of the | 


treasury in this House. [Much merriment.] Geor- 
gia has the chairman on Military Affairs; South 


Carolina the chairman on the Militia; Neptune | 
and his trident, too, emblazon her shield; she | 
Why, sir, I | 
apitol, | 


has the chairman on Naval Affairs. 
heard it once said at the other end of the 
that all power was resolvable into the purse and 
the sword. If that be true, the S 
them both into the hands of the South. 
laughter.] Virginia has the chairman of the Com- 


mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads, and | 


several other chairmen, too numerous to men- 
tion. 


But it is said that the South is plundered by such | 


measures as this bill. Now, sir, if we must have 
settlements, the books ought to be posted up and 


regularly examined before the thing be undertaken. | 


/ margin is thickly settled and cultivated. 


é [A laugh.]} 
We might have had a protest from Louis Phil- | 


Not content | 


| over 200,000 travellers. 


| ber of persons employed in the navigation alone 
Kay,} whom I so much respect—the chairman of 


the Committee of Ways and Means—is first lord | 


aker has given | 
[Much | 


nine years of age; and the population now num- 
bers about 8,000. Innumerable towns and villages 
stud the shores of these lakes. Everywhere the 
Sir, this 
commerce has filled up Illinois, and is rapidly filling 
with useful and industrious citizens the Territory 
of Wisconsin; and on a more beautiful and fertile 
land I believe the sun never shone. Your lands 
have been increased in value, and been brought 
into market, on account of the facilities of inter- 
course afforded by the lakes. Much of this pros- 
pr is Owing to your improvements in the har- 
ors, and in the faith that they will be continued. 

I shall not delay to state statistics of losses of 
life and property on these lakes. That has already 
been done. I have stated that there were 70 steam- 
ers and over 300 sail-craft navigating these inland 
seas; and it is estimated that they annually carry 
But let us see the num- 


on these waters, and | will admit that my estimate 
may fall far short of the mark. There were 300 
sail-craft, averaging at least seven hands each, 
making 2,100. There are 70 steamers, averaging 


to each steamer 30 hands all told, equal to 2,100; | 


in all, about 4,200 souls. Sir, do you owe no 
consideration to the safety of these brave and 
hardy mariners, whose labors whiten your waters 
with their sails?—whose strong arms and’ stout 


hearts will, in the hour of peril, furnish a defence | 
| to your frontier? Much, sir, much do you owe 


to their safety. This you will secure when you 
complete your harbors. 
cloud in the west shall appear, and the distant 
thunder shall warn the sailor of the approaching 
storm, he will flee to the place of safety you have 
provided for him, and be secure. And when the 
tempest shall have passed by, and the sun shall 


again smile upon nature, the mariner, as he thinks 
| of his home, of his little ones, and his heart beats 
| in thankfulness to God that the danger is past, you 
_ will mingle in his grateful blessing for your benefi- 


cence in providing for his safety. But, sir, stop 


Then, sir, when the dark | 


pared with the Hudson, but large in comparison 
with many other rivers and harbors for which 
much larger appropriations have been heretofore 
made and are now asked for. The sum required 
is quite small, considering the importance of the 
river, for the amount of tonnage owned within it 
is over sixty thousand tons. There is no tewn at 
the mouth of the river. The principal commercial 
towns within it are Bath, Gardiner, Pittston, Rich- 
mond, Hallowell, and Augusta. ‘These are in fact 
its harbors, from which vessels go to sea, and the 


| improvement of the channel to them comes just as 


clearly within the constitutional power of the Gen- 


| eral Government as the entrance to the harbor of 


Boston. There is just as much constitutional 
authority to remove rocks or other obstructions to 
the free and safe entrance of vessels as there is to 
build light-houses to guide them on the way. On 
all these tide-waters the Government of the United 
States has admiralty jurisdiction. The State of 
Maine has not exclusive control of these waters, 
nor has New York of the Hudson. This has been 
settled by judicial decision in the case of Ogden vs. 
Gibbons.—(See 9th Wheaton.) The State of New 
York, in 1808, granted to Livingston and Fulton 
the exclusive right to navigate the waters of New 
York by steam for thirty years. They or their 
successors enjoyed this monopoly until it became 
extremely profitable, when their rights were con- 
tested. Gibbons and others put on an opposition 
boat, and obtained a coasting license from the Uni- 
ted States authorities. Ogden, as successor of Liv- 
ingston & Fulton, petitioned for and obtained an 
injunction from the Chancellor of New York. Gib- 
bons carried the case to the Court of Errors of 
New York, where the decision of the Chancelior 
was affirmed. An appeal was made to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, where the case was 
elaborately argued on the question of State juris- 
diction, and decided against New York; and the 
monopoly was broken up, so far as the Hudson 
and its tide-waters were concerned. It was deci- 
ded that Gibbons, having a coasting license, was 
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entitled to go freely upon all the navigable waters || 
of New York; and that the State had no authority 
to exclude any vessel carrying such license. It is | 
not necessary to my purpose to show that the | 
same principles would equally apply to the lakes | 
and the great rivers of the West. That may be || 
done by others. It is enough for me that they ap- 
ply in full force to the Kennebec and all other tide- 
waters of Maine. 

Does it not follow that the General Government, | 
having paramount jurisdiction over these waters, | 
is bound to make every necessary improvement in | 
their navigation? The States can make railroads 
and canals, or authorize corporations to do it, and 
have the expense indemnified by tolls paid by those 
who use them; but not so navigable rivers—not so 
tide-waters. Whatever expense a State incurs 
upon these must be gratuitous. No floating toll- 
houses can be launched upon a river, nor any State | 
port-charges collected to pay for deepening a chan- 
nel, reraoving a dangerous rock, or building a light- 
house, because the American register or license is 
# passport to go free from the payment of all charges 
except such as are collected at the United States 
custom-house, Whatever improvementis required, 
then, necessarily devolves upon the Government 
of the United States. 

And now as to the expediency of the amendment 
and importance of the navigation. I have said the 
tonnage owned on the tide-waters of the Kennebec 
amounts to 60,000 tons. This is more than all the 
tonnage of the State of Virginia, though part of 
hers is steamboat tonnage on the Ohio. It is more | 
than the tonnage of North and South Carolina 
udded together. It is more than the tonnage of 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and Mississippi united. 
Sir, | have before me a list of vessels Built and 
launched upon the Kennebec river within the past | 
year, amounting to 8,351 tons. This is more than 
was built during the same time in the District of 
Columbia, and the States of Delaware, Virginia, | 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, | 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Tennessee. Maine 
now builds more shipping than the State of New | 
York, or any other State, though much of the ton- | 
nage of New York is built upon Lakes Erie, On- | 
tario, and Champlain. And yet we in Maine have 
to go to Maryland and Virginia for oak timber; to 
Florida for live oak; to Georgia and the Carolinas | 
for hard pine; to Pennsylvania or Europe for iron; | 
to Kentucky and the Baltic for hemp. The iron 
and hemp are subject to high duties; but then Amer- | 
ican ship-building ts protected by laws prohibiting |. 
a foreign-built ship from receiving an American | 
register or license. | 

1 trust | have said enough to show that the com- | 
mercial and navigating interests of Maine are en- | 
titled to some regard, and that the sum asked for |) 
is very small in proportion to the imterests to be | 
promoted by it. But, ina military point of view, 
the appropriation derives additional importance 
from the fact that the United States arsenal, at 
which are deposited all the arms for the northeast- 
ern section of the Union, is at the head of the tide- 
water of the Kennebec at Augusta, the capitol of 
the State. Easy access to it at all times of the tide | 
would therefore be very important in time of war, 
when rapid movements are to be made. A rail- 
roud communication has been extended eastward 
as faras Portland. From thence a road has been 
chartered and surveyed to Augusta, which will be 
extended to Bangor, on the Penobscot. These | 
roads, which will be made by joint-stock compa- | 
nies, and cost the Federal Government nothing, 
will, in connexion with the improved navigation of | 
the river, be better means of defence than a line of 
forts extending all around our frontiers and sea- 
coast, almost surrounded as we are by the ocean 
on the south and British colonies on the north and 
east. Weask fer no forts on the Kennebec. When 
war comes, if come it must, though I hope it never 
will come, we can in three weeks take the guns 
from the arsenal, and plant them on the high head- 
lands and bold rocky shores of the river, and make 
it quite an unsafe business for an enemy’s fleet to 
enter into the granite jaws of the Kennebec, from | 
whose beetling cliffs and frowning precipices such 
an iron shower would fall as would leave not a 
living soul upon a hostile deck. Instead of piling | 
up heaps of earth and rocks for fortresses, to be | 
used only ina contingency which we hope may | 
never occur so long as the world stands, we only °' 
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' 
; want some earth and rocks removed from the chan- 


nel of the river, which can be done at less than the 
expense of a single useless fort, which might re- 
main for ages an idle but enduring monument of 
human barbarism. 

This appropriation is not asked for without the 
authority of a survey. I have before me the plans 


and estimates of a survey made in 1837 by the En- |! 


gineer Department, which may be seen in Senate 
document No. 114, second session, 25th Congress. 
At that time, and for several years afterwards, the 
expenses of the Government exceeded its rev- 
enues, so that there was no money for such 


works. But two years ago there was an appro- | 
priation, based on this same survey, in the Atlan- | 
tie harbor bill, which was vetoed by President 
Tyler. I know of no reason for oeepeies that | 


this item caused the veto, though I understand an 
apprehension of the veto of the President is the 
reason why this and other similar appropriations 
have been omitted in the present bill. 

And now a few words upon the general policy 


of internal improvements and other incidental mat- || 


ters. I will not presume to discuss the question 
of constitutional power after the arguments of the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. ConstaBie] and 
the gentleman from Boston (Mr. Wiynturop] 
yesterday, and of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Vinton] to-day, and others who have spoken 
previously. The gentleman from Ohio gave us a 
most interesting history of the exercise of the 
power to appropriate money for making roads and 


other improvements, commenced during the early | 
part of Mr. Jefferson’s Administration, and con- | 
| My impression is that where they can be done by 


tinued in one form or other since that time. He 
had brought his history only up to 1824, when the 


inexorable mallet of the Chairman fell upon him, | 


and silenced him for this debate. 


Without presuming to take up the thread of his | 


history, and trace it thoroughly as he did, I may 
say my understanding of the matter is, that, after 
setting apart ten millions of dollars a year as 
a sinking fund to pay the interest and principal 


of the debt created by the war, the neon i| 


of Mr. Monroe’s and Mr. Adams’s Adminis- 
trations proposed to appropriate for internal im- 


provements whatever sum might be in the Treas- || 


ury each year above the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment and the ten millions thus set apart. It 
is said that, when General Jackson came into 
office, there were reports of committees and _ peti- 
tions and memorials in favor of schemes which 
would have involved a cost of two hundred mil- 
lions of dollars. What if there were? These had 


not been sanctioned by Congress; nor was it then, | 
nor has it been ever since, proposed, to my knowl- || 


edge, to borrow any money on the credit of the 


General Government for the purpose of making | 


such improvements. They were then, as they 


must be hereafter, contingent upon a surplus in | 


the Treasury above the other expenditures of the 


Government, and, consequently, depending upon || 
the continued peace and general prosperity of the | 


country—consequent, too, of course, upon a sys- 


| tem of revenue which will enable the Government | 
to pay the expense of such works without incur- | 
ring debt. 


Although much larger appropriations were made 
for the improvement of rivers, roads, harbors, 
surveys, &c., under General Jackson’s Adminis- 


tration than had been made under that of Mr. || 


Adams, as has been shown by the gentleman from 


Tennessee, [Mr. Genrry,] yet General Jackson, || 
having vetoed the Maysville Road bill, is generally | 


regarded as having arrested the expenditure of 


money for works of improvement by the General | 
He did argue that such works | 


Government. 
should be made by the States, and he recommend- 


ed that the surplus revenues, after the payment of | 
the national debt, should be divided among the | 


States to aid them in that object. Many of the 
States took his advice, and commenced such works 
on a grand scale, and they did not hesitate to bor- 
row money and sell their stocks at home and abroad 


toa vastamount. With the funds thus obtained 


a general scramble followed in each State for the 
division of the spoils among the rival schemes of 
roads and canals. It had been objected to improve- 
ments by the General Government that a system of 
** log-rolling’’ would come into practice, by which 
one section would bargain with another, and that 
vast sums would thus be squandered on unworthy 
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= 
|| projects; but it was soon found that this log-rolline 
'| system was readily taken up by the different sec. 
| tions of the same State; besides, the discordant 
| rival State interests prevented that continuous and 
|| harmonious connexion of extended lines of com. 
munication which would be kept in view by the 
General Government, regardless of State bounda- 
ries. The friends of the different schemes each 
insisted that their roads should be commenced at 
| the same time, so as to start fair in the race, and 
lest the money should all be expended on the firs; 
made. Thus in some cases two or three ora half. 
dozen were commenced and left unfinished, and of 
course unproductive, when the general failure of 
credit overtook them. Pennsylvania, Illinois, and 
Michigan have recently taken steps towards placing 
some of their public works in the hands of their 
creditors to be completed; and my opinion is, tha 
ultimately it will be found best to manage these 
by incorporating joint-stock companies, 
and let capitalists invest their money at their own 
risk on such projects as they think will pay 
well. 
We have a great country which I think it is our 
‘“ manifest destiny’? to improve. We have great 
lakes and mighty rivers, ‘inland seas.”? The 
Almighty has been bountiful in his gifts, but he 


| has wisely left much for the hand of man to per- 


form. We require canals, and railroads, and har- 
‘bors. There are obstructions in our rivers to be 
| removed, locks to be made around rapids, tunnels 
to be cut through mountains, and bridges across 
rivers. The question is not whether these things 
shall be done or not, but how shall they be done? 


| joint stock companies, that is the preferable mode. 

In that case the expense falls upon those who use 

the improvement, and the people of one section are 

not taxed for the benefit of another. But it will 

readily be seen that there is a large class of im- 

provements which cannot be made in this way, 

and which do not come under exclusive State juris- 
| diction, such as our tide-water rivers and all our 
harbors for shipping, whether on tide-water or any 

other. The Constitution makes no distinction be- 
tween salt water and fresh water. An expendi- 
ture upon a harbor on that great ‘inland sea,”’ the 
| Utah Lake, whose waters are five times more salt 
than the ocean, would be no more constitutional 

| than an expenditure at Cleveland, Chicago, or 
|, Copper Harbor. So, too, the great rivers of the 
West, which form the boundaries of States and 
drain vast regions of the great Mississippi valley. 
|| Should Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan, be 
required to make their own lake harbors, while 
millions are expended upon sea-coast harbors? 
|, Who will keep the channel of the Ohio clear, if not 
| the General Government? Will you wait for Vir- 
|| ginia and Kentucky to do it? The State jurisdic- 
| tion is said to be in them to the opposite bank of 
the river. Who will pull out the snags of the 
|| Mississippi? Will you rely on Lilinois, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, and Louisiana, to pull 
them all out to the middle of the river on one side, 
and Missouri, Arkansas, and Louisiana, on the 
other? Will you rely on Texas or Arkansas to 
|| remove the Red river raft? Will you depend upon 
_ Michigan to open the entrance into Lake Superior’ 
| No, sir. These works must be done by the 
|| General Government. It was for such purposes, 
| among others, that the General Government was 
| created. Why, sir, we shall soon have Senators 
and Representatives here from Texas; and how 
long do you think it will be before we shall have 
bills to improve the Sabine, the Trinity, the Bras- 
sos, the Colorado, the Nueces, and, above all, the 
Rio del Norte, so as to make a steamboat naviga- 
tion some eight or nine hundred miles from Mata- 
moras to Santa Fe? Nay, sir, as we are proposing 
| to extend the protecting egis of our Government 
| over the Stony Mountains to the Pacific, how long 
| will it be before we shall be called on to keep 
| 


|| dredging machines in perpetual operation upon the 
|| ever-shifting sands at the mouth of the Columbia ? 
|| The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Yancey] now 
|| before me, who was so eloquent in pers goog * the 
attempt to create harbors in the surf of Lake Erie, 
|| and who described the perpetual labor of removing 
|| its shifting sands as warring with the decrees of 
| Heaven, may live to see the day, as he is a young 
man, iam hallion a seat in this House, he wil 
|| have abandoned his constitutional crotchets, and, 
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yielding to the controlling power and mighty im- 
pulses of the great West, be found here voting to 
scoop out the sands of the Rio Grande and the 
Columbia, and perhaps to make a steamboat canal 
around the cascades and the dalles of the great 
river of the West. Shall our Government be 
Jess paternal, less efficient for gone improve- 
ments, than the old monarchies of Europe, which, 
since they have ceased to exhaust and desolate 
each other with foolish and ruinous wars, are now 
extending railroads in or direction? Most of 
these, it is true, are made joint-stock compa- 
nies, as ours should be; but if improvements are 
required in the navigation of the Rhine, the Dan- 
ube, and the Wolga, they must be made by the 
Governments having jurisdiction. 

Sir, I think we shall be called on ere long to ex- 
tend the doctrine of internal improvements a little 
beyond the purchase of stock in the Louisville and 
Portland canal. We shall find it our duty to enter 
into a great national joint stock company, with 
England, France, and other commercial nations, 
for partners, to make a canal across the Isthmus 
of Panama. That work will be done, and we must 
look to it. It will not do to permit any one nation, 
or any company of men, to have the exclusive 
keeping of the great gate to the commerce of the 
world. It must be put under the guardianship of 
joint and powerful interests, who will guaranty its 
freedom to all nations and people, on the payment 
of such tolls as will pay the interest on the cost. 
The cost would not be a tenth part so much as the 


cost of a war between England and the United || 


States, if that war did not extend to other nations; 
and it would be a far more profitable achievement, 
and better entitled to the applause of the world. I 
do not know but it may enter into the contempla- 
tion of some of our champions of extended domin- 
ion to carry on the process of emigration and an- 
nexation until we reach the isthmus, when we can 
make the canal ourselves, if our strict construc- 
tionists permit: taking care, as I suppose they will, 
to pass as quietly as possible by Honduras and the 
Mosquito Shore, where there is a British lion in 
the way. There is, however, a very serious diffi- 
culty in this extension. Our southern friends, al- 
though they might be very willing to annex the 


unsettled northern States or provinces of New || 


Mexico, Chihuahua, Tamaulipas, Durango, New 
Leon, Zacatecas, and Sonora, most of them rather 
barren, might object to the more southern and 
more populous States of Old Mexico, and of Yuca- 


as itis said Yucatan is now ready to do; for all 
these would bring into our Union a population 
nearly or quite ten millions of Mixed Spanish, In- 
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dian and negro races, adding one-third to the rep- | 


resentation of this House, and more than one-third 
to the Senate. Some of these Senators and Rep- 
resentatives might not be able to pass for white men, 
There might be some repugnance in these Halls to 
their reception. This Mexican population, too, 


would all be counted; no three-fifths about it, for | 


the States would all be free States. I conclude, 
therefore, that we shall annex no more Mexican 
territory than we may be able to spread our “ pe- 
culiar institutions’’ over, and must make the most 
we can of that part of the North American conti- 
nent which lies in the latitudes we now occupy. 
Over this our population must inevitably flow, in 
despite of all fiplomatic arrangements, territorial 
rights, or treaty lines. The white race, from the 
gon ‘northern hive’? of Europe, which, in two 
iundred years, has multiplied to seventeen millions 
of republicans, and more than a million and a half 


of British subjects, will continue to pour its steady | 
current of emigration westward across the conti- 


nent, till its course is arrested by the waves of the 


vast Pacific; and that emigration will be thorough- || 


ly republican, never submitting for a moment to be 
a colony of any monarchy, perhaps not ultimately 
consenting to a union with us. If it be asked why 
Canada remains so long and so quietly a colony of 
Great Britain, I think the answer will. 

the fact that Canada is constantly receiving large 


accessions of population from England, Scotland, | 


and Ireland, and that all the restless and impulsive 
Spirits in these British colonies, all having strong 


republican tendencies, do not remain in Canada, | 


but pass over the line into the United States to swell 
the great current of western republican emigration 
over the Rocky Mountains. 


be found in | 


Harbors and Rivers—Mr. Severance. 
The present British Ministry aretoo sagacious 

to overlook a state of things so apparent, and too 

wise to war against the laws of natural increase. 

Hence they have made no effort to colonize the 

northwest coast; they have only sought to protect 

the chartered privileges of the Hudson Bay Com- 

pany as long as possible, and to hold ultimately 

some harbors for their navy and their commerce 

in the North Pacific; for it is the policy of British 

statesmen to scatter their colonies on every sea and 

upon every distant shore. When we negotiated 

the treaty with Russia in 1824, by which we agreed 

that our citizens should not form any establish- 

ments on the northwest coast north of 54° 40’, and 

Russia agreed that her subjects should not form 

any south of that line, it was, I presume, the com- 

mon understanding that Russia claimed all the in- 

terior northward of that line and westward of the 

Chippewyan Mountains, or the northern extension 

of the Rocky Mountain chain, where it approaches 

the Arctic Sea, west of Mackenzie’s river; and that 

if we should establish our claim up to 54° 40’, 

Great Britain would be excluded, from all posses- 

sions in the North Pacific, westward of the Rocky 

Mountains; but in this we were mistaken; for the 

| very next year Russia made a treaty with Great 
Britain, in which she agreed upon a line of bound- 
ary, commencing on the coast at 54, 40’, and run- 
ning back only ten marine leagues behind a range 
of hills, and then running, not eastward on the par- 
allel of 54° 40’, but northwestward, on a line paral- 
lel with the coast, from the longitude of 130° to 
141° up to Mount St. Elias; and thence due north 
on the parallel of 141° to the Arctic Sea. So that 
Great Britain, instead of being excluded from the 
coast, goes cleven degrees of longitude further west 
than our utmost claims, and fifteen degrees of lat- 
itude further north, and has an undisputed title 
| entirely across the continent, from Labrador to the 
| Pacific. Nor is this all. The narrow strip of ten 
leagues wide, along the coast reserved to the Rus- 
| sian Fur Company, has been leased by that com- 
— to the Hudson Bay Company, so that the 
atter is in uninterrupted possession as far west as 
1419. The idea of excluding Great Britain from 
that coast, if it be now entertained, is altogether 
visionary. We are not to divide the empire with 
| Russia, therefore, as it would be desirable to do. 
The British flag is planted firmly between us. 
| There is a boundary line yet to be determined he- 


fix our claims at the precise limit of 54° 40’, except 
our agreement with Russia that we will not make 
settlements on the coast north of that limit. But 
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tween our portion of the country west of the mount- | 
‘| ains and the British portion. 


There is nothing to | 
tan and Guatemala, even if these should consent, || 


Russia only claims ten leagues back, leaving a vast | 


region west of the mountains to the British, who 


natural or conventional limit; nor is there anything 


never have recognised the line of 54° 40’ as any | 


in the discovery, or occupancy, or contiguity of | 


either party to determine this as a line of boundary 
between the two nations. A line must, therefore, 
be agreed upon by negotiation and treaty, either 
| without war or after war; a line not south of 49°, 
| I trust, or that will exclude us from the Straits of 
Fuca. 
I take it for granted now that, in due time, our 
laws must follow our people across the mountains. 


at the Baltimore Convention. It cannot be restor- 


The ‘ masterly inactivity”’ policy was broken up | 


-ed. The disturbance of it I suppose was rendered | 


policy to obtain Texas. 
tivity” polic 
tranquillity, 


The “ masterly inac- 
bet would have left Texas an inde- 


In the same position. Our policy now I take to be 
settled. I would have been content with the inde- 
pendence of both. 
power to prevent the annexation of Texas, deem- 
ing the mode and manner of it, as well as the 
avowed and well-known leading object of it, to be 


of Congress will shortl 


of the Pacific Ocean. 
bring such a vast region under one 
Representative Government, and it may fail; but 
| there is a magnificence in the idea, and some ob- 
‘ vious advantages to accrue from it. We shall all 


necessary by the adoption of a masterly activity | 


pendent nation, and might have placed Oregon | 


would have preserved peace and | 


1 did all that was in my feeble | 


in the highest degree objectionable, the most pal- | 
able violation of the Constitution which has ever 
ete perpetrated. But the die is cast; its members | 


take their seats here, to | 
be soon followed by others from the very shores | 
It is a bold experiment to | 
epublican | 
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be united under one commercial system. Mon- 
sieur Guizot, in the French Chamber of oe 
recently explained his course in regard to Texas, 


and gave, among his reasons for desiring Texas to 
be independent, that it would be better for French 
commerce that the continent of North America 
should be under several independent Governments, 
each with its separate commercial system, than that 
all should be combined under one vast American 
system of revenue laws. For the same reason it 
is for our advantage that there should be but one 
system for the whole, if that system be a wise 
one; one system for the protection of all Ameri- 
can interests; one system of free trade-—not free 
with the old monarchies of Europe and the world, 
but free for us from one side of the continent to 
the other; free throughout the Republic. With 
Oregon in our possession, our coasting trade will 
be extended round Cape Horn, till the canal across 
the isthmus is completed. In this coasting trade 
from one ocean to the other, no foreign vessel ean 
participate. It is a protected trade, in which Maine 
navigation has a deep interest. It will serve in 
some degree to counterbalance the transcendant 
advantages of Great Britain, whose colonies are in 
every part of the world, and whose trade she 
monopolizes, not permitting an American vessel to 
carry freight from one of her colonies to another, 
or from either to the mother country. It is this 
vast extension of colonies, and the contro! of their 
trade, which gives her such immense commercial 
and naval power. She does not levy taxes, as such, 
upon hercolonies, nor does she allow them to be rep- 
resented in Parliament; yet she compels them all to 
take her manufactures and employ her shipping, 
and draws their wealth into her coffers, as well as 
the wealth of all other nations which do not pro- 
tect their own manufactures and mechanical indus- 
try against her competition. We are now profess- 
_edly offered free trade by her, and asked to repeal 
our tariff laws. It will be time enough to thinke of 
this after we shall have found the repeal of her 
duties on our agricultural productions to be of any 
creat benefit to us; and ais it shall appear. that 
we can only retain this great benefit by sacrificing 
our mechanical industry. Her present ascendency 
in commerce and manufactures was not obtained 
by free trade, but by high ore in every de- 
partment of productive labor; and her present 
change of policy is not the result of any promised 
relaxation on the part of other European nations, 
or on ours, but precisely the contrary. France, 
Russia, Germany, Belgium, Holland, and others, 
during the last thirty years of peace, have been 
perseveringly protecting their manufactures; and, 
instead of being purchasers, are now becoming 
rivals, as are also the United States. To retain 
her supremacy and enable her to undersell other 
nations in the markets of the world, England be- 
gan by taking all duties from the raw materials she 
found it necessary to import. She has already re- 
pealed all duties upon wool, cotton, hides, dye- 
woods, and a great number of other articles; and 
now she finds it necessary, as other nations are 
gaining upon her in skill, to take off the duties from 
salted meats, flour, corn, &c., so that by cheaper 
living and lower wages, she may still supply for- 
eign markets with her manufactures. The world 
owes her nothing for her generosity in this respect. 
She has been driven to it by the protecting policy 
of rival nations, and though she may succeed in 
cajoling us, she will make no inroads upon the 
continental nations. When one of her statesmen 
proposed to the French Minister that the two na- 
tions should admit each other’s productions free, 
the Frenchman very politely replied: ** When our 
* manvfactures are as well etatlished as yours, we 
‘ will think of it.” Great Britain formerly sent a 
vast amount of her manufactures to the continent, 
_ when peace permitted it. Bonaparte put a stop to 
| this for a time by his continental system and his 
wars, which struck a heavy blow at British pow- 
er; but the restoration of the Bourbons partially 
renewed the trade while they ruled. 

The protecting policy was restored under Louis 
Philippe. But the German nations found it diffi- 
cult to protect their manufactures against British 
rivalry. ‘There were several small independent 
commercial States on the Baltic which for azes had 
found no difficulty in maintaining their independ- 
ence without armies or navies, remaining at peace 


|| while the greater Powers were wasting their ener- 
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vies and shedding their blood in almost constant 
wars. These small States, needing no military 
protection, found themselves in need of this com- 
mercial protection, which was not easily attainable 
hy separate independent legislation. When one 
State imposed duties for the protection of its manu- 
fuctures, others were tempted to lay lower duties 


to draw the import trade through their own ports, | 


They were in the same condition as the States of 


our Union under the old Confederation, when each | 


Suute laid its own imposts. To remove the diffi- 
culty, the Zoll-Verein or Toll-Union was formed, 
which now includes the kingdom of Prussia and 
some half-dozen or more German independent 
States, with a united population of some thirty 
inilhons. ‘The duties on importations are collected 
and divided among them according to population. 
These combined German States have now no diffi- 
culty in protecting their manufactures, and are 
flourishing in spite of the intrigues of the English 
to divide and break them up. Dr. Bowring was 
sent to them a year or two since to try to persuade 
them into a relaxation of their policy. He tried 
to amuse them with a promised repeal of the corn 
lawa, but the sagacious Germans sent him back 
with a flea in his ear. Perhaps British agents in 
this country, who are numerous and active, and 
no doubt well paid, may be more successful. ‘These 
avents and their echoes here tell us that Britain has 
abandoned her restrictive policy, and proffered 
free trade to the world. Is itso? Will she give 
us free trade with her colonies? These colonies 
contain a population five or six times greater than 
thet of the two little islands which are the seat of 
British empire; but with these vast colonies she 
offers us no free trade. She will never permit us 
orany other nation to supply them with manufac- 
tures or any other productions which she can sup- 
ply herself; but she will take from us what pro- 
visions she may need in Great Britain and Ireland 
beyond the product of her own soil, if we will sell 
them to her cheaper than any other nation—a thing 
we cannot do at present prices here; and for this 

he will furnish us all the manufactures we need. 
Lord John Russell, in his speech in favor of free 
trade, made at Glasgow last January, thought it 
would be a fine thing for us to feed the mother 
country, and she would elothe us. This sounds 
well; but the cost of the clothing of the American 
people at ten dollars per annum would be two 
handred millions of dollars, while it is doubtful if 


we should be able to sell Great Britain and Ireland | 
ten millions a year of our food; not enough to pay | 


for the fine cotton goods we import annually under 


the present tariff, to say nothing of all other manu- 
factures, 


ifthe Germans need protection for their manu- | 


factures, where labor is cheaper than in England, 
we certainly need it more in this republican coun- 
try. ‘There, and in Europe generally, the labor- 
ing people are emerging from a snails of vas- 
salage, and sull are required to labor for the small- 
est sum which will supply them with a meager 
diet, scanty clothing, and lodgings of the rudest 
structure. Hlere the laboring man isa citizen. He 
must have such a compensation for his labor as 


himself and family well, fare sumptuously every 


| for it? 


day, and possess the means of acquiring that in- || 
telligence which is indispensable to the judicious |! 
exercise of the rights of an American citizen in | 


whose hands the desunies of the country are 
placed. ‘This social condition and this intelligence 
cannot be preserved if the rewards of his labor are 
brought down to the level of such labor in Europe 
hy the free importation of the products of the lat- 
ter. Hence the need of protection against the 
foreign competition, leaving competition among sImer- 
ican freemen free as air; and, to give it greater 
scope, every facility should be given for a free in- 
ierchange of products throughout the wide extent 
of our own great Republic. This is the chief ad- 
vantage of an extension of our Union. We need 
no such vast aggregation for military protection. 
‘The State of Maine, separated from the Union, 
would have no fears of conquest or subjugation, 
and no more need of fleets or armies than Bremen 


or Llamburg; but the same necessity that brought | 


ihe Zoll-Verein into existence would force her 
back into the Federal Union for commercial protec- 
tion against the heavy capital, superior skill in the 
arts, and starved labor of the Old World. 


|| own. 
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The Oregon Question—Mr. Bagby. 


Sir, we are asked to follow the example of Eng- 
land in free trade. She is about to repeal all her 
imposts, except a small tax of about twelve hun- 
dred ee cent. upon tobacco, and duties on some 
other luxuries, with discriminations against slave- 


grown sugar, but nothing said about slave-grown | 
An immense revenue is to be | 


rice and cotton. 


collected to support the most expensive Govern- | 
ment upon the earth, and pay the interest of a na- | 


tional debt which no other nation ever did or ever 
could stagger under. This revenue is to be hence- 
forward collected chiefly from excises, income 


taxes, and other direct taxes, upon the people of | 


Great Britain and Ireland, and not upon importa- 
tions. Shall we follow this example? Can any 
party be found in this House who are willing to 
abandon duties on importations? I doubt it. Will 
southern gentlemen be willing to be taxed accord- 
ing to their representation in Congress, as the 
Constitution requires that direct taxes shall be 
assessed? I think we of the free-working North 
could pay our share, atleast, as well as they. Will 
the West agree to direct taxation according to their 
numbers? 


They now understand the matter too well to ad- | 


vocate any such system; they say (I mean those of 
them who oppose protection) that the present tariff 
will cut off our revenue from imposts by becoming 
prohibitory, and must be reduced to prevent our 
people from supplying themselves entirely with 


their own manufactures; and that it is to avoid | 


direct taxation that they would reduce the tariff. 


They would collect the revenue from imports, but | 
Itisin the | 


make no discrimination for protection, 
mode of shaping the tariff that we disagree. As I 
hope to be able to speak on that subject when it 
comes regularly up, I will only now say that while 
we can obtain revenue enough by duties on foreign 
articles the like of which our own people can make 
at home, I would lay all the duties on these, and 
import others free, perhaps excepting some bane- 
ful luxuries, like wines and distilled spirits. A 
tariff based on the principles laid down by the Pres- 
ident and his Secretary of the Treasury, discrimi- 
nating against protection, 1 should consider more 


obnoxious, unjust, and inexpedient, than direct || 
It is the protective features of the im- | 
_ post that give it a preference as a mode of raising || 

revenue over excises and direct taxes, and when || 


taxation. 


protection is wholly discarded I hope the custom- 
houses will be abolished. 


predict that it will be a very short-lived one. 


But, Mr. Chairman, I have rambled more than I | 


ought to have done, perhaps, while so many gen- 
tlemen are yet anxious to obtain the floor, and I 
will return to my amendment. It proposes an im- 
provement which we have a right to call upon the 
General Government to make—we ask for no forts 


' on our river, and do not believe it necessary to 


Since 


spend vast sums on military perce. 
rave had sixty years 


the war of the Revolution we 


_of peace, and two years and a half of war; and in 


those years of peace, militia expenses included, we 


| have expended more than a thousand millions of 
will enable him to live in a good house, clothe || 


dollars in preparing for war. What can we show 
Had we expended a tenth part of the sum 
upon internal improvements, these very improve- 
ments, besides their enduring uses in peace, would 
have been a better preparation for defence than any- 
thing we can now boast of. We protect our foreign 
commerce at a cost for naval and other expenses 
equal to the profits of all that commerce. Do 
we do as much for our far more extensive and 
more valuable internal commerce? Nothing like 
it. But I think I see clearly that the Representa- 
tives of this vast interior and rapidly increasing 
commerce will soon have both the power and the 
disposition to take care of themselves. ‘The wrans- 
portation of the productions of different climates 
in our wide-extended realm; the exchange of man- 
ufactures of one section for the provisions and 
raw materials of another; the carriage of the coal, 
the iron, the copper, the lead, the hemp, the flour, 
from where it is produced to where it is consumed, 
will require countless channels of communication, 
and make an immense trade which will be all our 

Let us go into it with indomitable energy, 
and use it for beneficent ends. If we “we 


no foreign policy can disturb it, nor can a hostile | 
navy reach it. 


dut we never yet have | 
had a tariff without discrimination for protection, | 
and if we ever do have such an one I venture to | 


Senate. 


| OREGON QUESTION. 





| SPEECH OF MR. BAGBY, 
1 OF ALABAMA, 


In Senate, -fpril 10, 1846. 

|| The Joint Resolution for giving the notice to ter. 
minate the convention between the United States 
and Great Britain, relative to the Oregon Terr). 
tory, being under consideration— 


Mr. BAGBY addressed the Senate as follows: 
Mr. Presipenrt: If, in the age in which we liye 
| marked as it is by extraordinary events, and by 
the most enlarged and intelligent habits of think. 
ing and of acting, anything could attract unusual 
attention, or excite unusual surprise, it would hye 
that, after twenty-eight years of fruitless diplomacy 
in regard to the Oregon territory, there should still 
| be those who are disposed to pour the oil of pro- 
crastination upon the dead sea of a lifeless new. 
tiation, and to leave this question, which now so 
deeply engages the attention of the country, to 
| the silent operation of time. Time, Mr. Presi- 
| dent, is a mighty agent, but it is a passive agent. 
It is not a means by which events are to be accom- 
| plished, but a medium or space within which they 
may be accomplished, by the application or em- 
| ployment of the proper active agents. 

And with great respect for the opinions of others, 
it appears to me that a great error has been com- 
| mitted in applying the maxims of war to the tardy 
_and sluggish operations of diplomacy. If Fabius 
Maximus, who was the father of this system of 
_ wise and masterly inactivity, in his wars with Han- 
| nibal, had been opposed by the same policy, it is 
perfectly certain that he would have been just as 
apt to be wearied out, without coming to a general 
engagement, as his great adversary. So in amem- 
orable instance in modern warfare. If that re- 
markable person who, for a season, blazed as a 
terrible meteor before the eyes of all Europe, had 
acted upon the policy observed by the commander 
of the allied forces, by retreating and avoiding 
action, it is evident he never would have crossed 
the Russian line, and witnessed the conflagration 
of Moscow, or received in consequence that blow 
from which he never recovered. 

To apply these principles to the question now 
before us. Great Britain and the United States 
both assert title to the territory in dispute, and, to 
some extent, they are both in possession of it, and 
Great Britain to a greater extent than we are. If 
inaction will enable us to obtain possession, it will 
surely enable her to retain possession. I conclude, 
_ therefore, that if this system of inaction continues 
_ for twenty years, it will be necessary, at the end 
| of that time, to act upon the subject, and that every 
|| intervening year will only increase the difficulty to 
a final and amicable settlement. Under this con- 
| viction, and without considering it necessary to in- 
_ quire into the wisdom of the policy by which the 
settlement of this question has been so long de- 
| layed, and the embarrassments in the way to such 
settlement so greatly increased, I have, from the 
time that this question first occupied the public 
mind, after I came into the Senate, been uniformly 
in favor of giving the notice. In coming to this 
conclusion, | have not been at all influenced by 
my views with respect to the extent of our ttle. 
| If no part of the territory in dispute is ours, I 
should be in favor of giving the notice, in order 
| to dispel the popular delusion which prevails upon 
the subject, and to render it up, so far as we are 
concerned, to its proper owners. If only a part of 
it is ours, I am in favor of giving the notice, in 
order that the dividing line may be run, in order 
to prevent our citizens who emigrate thither from 
_ settling beyond our limits, and thereby transferring 
| themselves to a foreign jurisdiction. If it all be- 
] longs to us, | am in favor of giving the notice, in 
|| order to reduce it to possession, and extend our 
|| laws over it, and no longer permit Great Britain 
| to enjoy it conjointly with us, without equivalent 
| 


or consideration. nd, above all, I am in favor 
|| of the notice, and of terminating the joint occupa- 
| tion, as the most effectual means of preserving the 
peace of the two countries. With these general 


| views, I proceed to take a cursory view of the 
|| whole subject, as presented to us at the commence- 
ment of the present session of Congress. 

‘| Various constructions have been placed upon 
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that part of the President’s Message which relates 


to the question now under consideration, and dif- 
ferent keys have been employed for the purpose of 
unlocking the true meaning of that instrument. I 
do not pretend to be a formidable State-paper critic; 
and those who know me best know full well that 
| am not the indiscriminate advocate of power, or 
prodigal in praise of those who wield it. I hate 
power, and am naturally and habitually distrustful 
of those who wield it. But I avail myself of this 
occasion to say, that, in my judgment, the Annual 
Message of President Polk 1s one of the plainest 
and ablest State papers ever submitted to the two 
Houses of Congress, from the origin of the Goy- 
ernment to the present time; and that, in relation 
to the Oregon question, whatever cavils or censures 
may be passed upon it here, he has placed himself 
onan eminence, where the affections, the judgment, 
the confidence, and the apprebation of his coun- 
trymen, will cluster around him, and sustain him. 
In speaking of this document, I give no parlor or 
closet or back-stairs interpretation. I speak from 
ithe record—from the Message itself. 1 am here to 
express my Own views, and not to retail those of 
others. Whatever may be the relations between 
the Chief Magistrate of the country and myselfi— 
and they are precisely such as ought to subsist be- 
tween the head of one department of the Govern- 
ment and a member of another department—I am 
here not to express his views of the Message, but 
my own. And I flatter myself that I shall be able 
to satisfy even my honorable friend from North 
Carolina, on the other side of the chamber, [Mr. 
Maneum,] who seems to have been so much puz- 
zled upon this subject, that the position and views 
of the President in regard to the Oregon question, 
as contained and set forth in the Message, are so 
plain, so clear, so distinct, and so decided, that he 
who runs may read them. My interpretation of 
the Message is, that the President believes that our 
title to the whole of Oregon is clear and unques- 
tionable—it is, if Senators prefer more significant 
phraseology, a fifty-four forty Message, so far as 
title is concerned. But in consideration of the state | 
of the negotiation when he came into office, and of 
the course pursued by all his predecessors who had 
acted upon this subject, he felt himself under an 
implied obligation at least to endeavor to settle this 
long-pending controversy in a spirit of compromise, 
and upon principles of mutual concession. He 
therefore instructed the Secretary of State, on the 
6th of August, to propose to Mr. Pakenham to set- 
tle it on the 49th parallel of north latitude. That 
proposition was promptly rejected. It was subse- 
quently withdrawn, and our title to the whole 
territory reasserted, and, in the opinion of the 
President, sustained by irrefragable facts and argu- 
ments, 

This is my view of the Message. In sustaining, 
as I shall attempt to do, the correctness of these 
views, it is necessary that I should state, in gen- 
eral terms, my own opinion relative to the title to 
the Oregon territory. In performing this part of 
my duty, I shall not go into all the details. hat 
task has been performed with more ability by the 
eminent statesman at the head of the State Depart- 
ment, as well a®by gentlemen on this floor, and 
especially by my friend from New York, [Mr. 
Dix.] I shall only state my views in regard to 
the extent of our title, and the general grounds on 
which it rests. 

I believe, then, Mr. President, that to the whole 
territory in dispute, we have the best title in exist- 
ence. This opinion is predicated upon the discov- 
ery of the great river Columbia, by Captain Gray, 
in 1792, when he not only discovered he mouth of 
the river, but entered it, and sailed up it some dis- 
lance. If there is verity in history, he was the 
first who ever did enter and sail up it. I predicate 
my opinion further, in support of the 
title to Oregon, upon the exploration and taking 


possession, by Lewis and Clarke, in 1806, of the | 


whole country drained by the Columbia, from its 


head to its mouth; and by the settlement of Asto- | 


ria, by American citizens, before the late war with 
Great Britain, and by the solemn and formal res- 
toration of Astoria to the United States by Great 
Britain after the war. By the first article of the 
treaty of Ghent, it was stipulated: 


“That all territory, places, and possessions, whatsoever, 


taken by either party from the other during the war, or which | 
may be taken after the signing of this treaty, excepting only | 
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the islands afterwards named in the Bay of Fundy, shall be 


restored without delay,”’ 


| whole of this portion of the territory is clear and || 


| which I believe we have a perfect title. 


merican |! 


Under this stipulation, Great Britain restored 
Astoria to the United States after the war, thereby 
virtually acknowledging that it was ours at the 
time she captured it from us. 

Now, suppose that Spain, instead of yielding to 
the tide of encroachment which ever and anon has 
lashed against her territorial possessions on this 
continent, and to the silent but no less destructive 
wave of corruption and indolence by which the 
strength of her power has been undermined at 
home—suppose that, instead of her present wasted 
condition, she exhibited to the nations of the earth 
the proud and powerful front she did in the days of 
Ferdinand and Isabella—suppose, in addition to 
her unquestioned prior discovery of the northwest 
coast of America and settlement at Nootka Sound, 
she had added the discovery and entrance of the 
Columbia river—suppose that Spain had perform- 
ed the act which our Government performed by 
the exploration of Lewis and Clarke of the whole 
country drained by the Columbia river, from its 
highest sources to its mouth, and had followed up 
that exploration by actual settlement and occupa- 
tion: is there, I ask, a Senator here, or an intelli- 
gent man anywhere, who would hesitate to pro- 
nounce that her title to the whole valley of the 
Columbia and Vancouver’s Island was clear and 
unquestionable? I think not. 

Take another case: Suppose that Great Britain, 
with all that boasted military and naval superiority 
so often attributed to her on this floor, had by her 
treaties with Spain acquired a quit-claim to all the 
‘* rights, claims, and pretensions’’ of Spain on the 
northwest coast of America, and Great Britain had 
superadded to this such a discovery as was made 
by Gray, the exploration such as was made by 
Lewis and Clarke, and such a settlement as was 
made by Astor and other American citizens; and 
suppose, in addition to all this, the United States 
had, by the treaty of Ghent, stipulated to surrender 
to Great Britain all places, property, &c., captured 
during the late war, and had under this stipulation 
actually restored to Great Britain, Astoria, as one 
of the places captured—I ask, is there a member 


| of the Senate, is there a man in America, or an in- 


telligent man anywhere, who doubts that the whole 
country drained by the Columbia, from its utmost | 
sources to its mouth, would have belonged to Great 
Britain, and that her title to it was clear and un- 
questionable? I think not. 

If, then, I am correct in supposing that in the two 
eases I have put, this territory would have belong- 
ed to Spain in the one case and to Great Britain in 
the other, how does it come to pass, that under pre- 
cisely similar facts the title to said territory Reis 
not absolutely vest in the United States? For, no 
one pretends to deny that all the * rights, claims, 
and pretensions”’ of Spain, to her possessions on 
the northwest coast of America, passed to the Uni- 
ted States by the treaty of 1819, commonly called 
the Florida treaty; no one pretends to doubt the 
priority in point of time of the discovery and sail- | 
ing up the Columbia river by Captain Gray; no | 
one can deny the authorized exploration of the 
Columbia river by Lewis and Clarke; no one ean 
deny the settlement of Astoria by American citi- 
zens, and its restoration under treaty stipulations 
after the war. 

How, then, can they deny that our title to the 


unquestionable? These are my views in regard 
to the country drained by the Columbia river, to 
I believe, || 
also, that the Spanish settlement at Nootka Sound, || 
and the subsequent transfer of her interest to us, | 
give us title to Vancouver’s Island. \| 
In regard to that portion of the territory drained || 
by Frazer’s river, the title is not so clear; but m 
opinion is, that ours is the best in existence. This | 
opinion is founded upon the discovery of the great | 
river Columbia; the early discovery of that part | 
of the northwest coast by Spain, who subsequent- | 
ly transferred to us; to the uniform assertion of | 
Br | 
| 

| 

i 

| 


| 


itish statesmen and Ministers, up to the com- 
mencement of the present negotiations, that the 
British title, whatever it was, was derived from 
the convention of Nootka Sound; and from the 
great controlling fact, that every page of her his- 
tory, general and political, shows, that in all her || 
movements in regard to the northwest coast, she | 


| from Maryland, pursues this dismal! 


| Finem respict is his maxim. 
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was influenced solely by commercial considera- 
tions, and not with a view to the establishment of 
her sovereignty over that portion of this continent, 
While, on the other hand, the history of Spain, 
under whom, in part, we claim, shows that she 
made discovery with a view to the extension of 
her empire; that she uniformly asserted it, and 
that it was acquiesced in by all Europe for three 
centuries. MeKenzie, a British subject, diseov- 
ered Frazer’s river in 1792; and the first settlement 
ever made by a British subject west of the Rocky 
Mountains, was made by Simon Frazer in L806. 
The true question in regard to this part of the ter 
ritory is, whether Great Britain claims it by dis 
covery in 1792, and settlement in 1806, or, as her 
own statesmen, until within a very recent period, 
have uniformly contended, by the treaty of Neot- 
ka Sound? — F : 

But, sir, other topics have been introduced into 
this discussion, some of which 1 propose to notice 
Instead of the calm and temperate tone ustially em 


| ployed in the discussion of questions involving de- 


ductions from historical facts, the correct interpre- 
tation of treaties, and the true construction of title 
deeds, Senators have given the reins to their in 
aginations, and put their fancies to the torture, to 
give us the most vivid description of the blessings 
of peace; while, on the other, war has reared his 
erim-visaged front, and we have, in no measured 
terms, all the horrors of war in the most appali 
ing tones: the lightning's flash and the thunder’s 
roar of embattled legions, havoc, bloodshed, and 
death; ruined commerce, deranged currency, deso 
lated fields, sacked cities, burnt villages, and an 
undone country. And if all this was not sufficient 
to deter us from giving this notice, my friend trom 
Maryland, [Mr. Jounson,] reconnoitres the last 
field on which the expiring liberty and prosperity 
of his country made a glorious but fatal stand- 
not for the purpose of collecung memorials of his 
country’s glory; not for the purpose of performins 
the rights of sepulture to the dead, or adniinister 
ing the last melancholy consolation to the dying:- 
but for the purpose of collecting testimony against 
the authors of this war. In pursuit of this object, 
he finds a broken-hearted widow, frantic with erief 
for the loss of her husband, or perhaps, like Rachel 


| of old, weeping for her children, and refusing to be 


comforted, because they were not; and, instead of 
endeavoring to whisper peace into her bosom, ane 
to bind up the sorrows of a broken heart, by re- 
minding her that the dead rested in honorable 
graves, he brings her, with dishevelled hair and 
reproachful tongue, to my friend from Illinois, to 
upbraid him with having been the cause of her 
anguish, and the slaying of her husband m pursuit 
of a false notion of nationalhonor. Mr. President, 
I certainly could not receive any pleasure from thi 

contemplation of such a picture as was exhibited 
by the Senator from Maryland. Certainly, sir, I 
would much rather see that gallant, faithful so! 

dier’s wife such as she was when loveliness and 
beauty were around her as a light, enjoying a hus- 
band’s love, and partaking in the general pros 

perity of the country; but if I believed, as the 
Senator from Illinois professed to do, that the honor 
of my country was involved in this question, | 


|; would incur the risk of widowing every wife and 
|| orphaning every child in the Republic, sooner than 


surrender it. So much for the picture drawn by 
the Senator from Maryland, for the purpose, [ pre- 
sume, of rendering the notice agreeable to the 
country. 

The Senator from South Carolina, too, with his 
acknowledged ability, but in the gloomy spirit of 
apprehersion so forcibly exhibited by the Senator 
victure of 
war, bloodshed, havoc, demoralization, desolation, 
and death, and adds other horrors to the dreadful 
scene so powerfully yerneget by the fancy, and 
(with all possible respect, I must say) by the im- 
agination of the Senator from Maryland. The 
distinguished Senator from South Carolina, by the 
aid of those great philosophical powers by which 
he is so peculiarly distinguished, not only brings 


to light all the terrible and disastrous effects of 


this war, pendente bello, but he looks to the end. 
His view of the 
effects of this war, like the disturbed dream of 
Clarence, 

——** was lengthened after life.” 
This war is to be of ten years’ duration. For that 
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dismal period, all the praane in all the arts that 
tend to adorn and embellish and sweeten human life, 
the exercise of the virtues, intelligence, humanity, 
and religion, all that contributes to our hopes in life, 
or our consolation in death, are to be utterly and 
entirely suspended, ‘This is notall, sir. Notonly 
are all the sources of human employment, (except 
war,) of advancement and civilization, to be dried 
up, but at the end of that pertentous struggle, at 
the mention of which, if the picture be correctly 
drawn, nations ought to turn pale, we are to find 
ourselves loaded with a debt of $750,000,000 of 
direct, and an equal amount of incidental, debt; 
amounting in all to $1,500,000,000! A pretty round 
sum, sir, in these times, when we are endeavoring 
to bring the expenses of the Government down to 
the revenue standard. But, sir, this is not all. 


Not only are all the habitudes of life to be broken | 


in upon; not only are the fountains of improve- 
ment and advancement and civilization to be dried 
up; rot only is the pulse of life to be made to stand 
still throughout this gloomy and bloody period of 
ten years, but at the end of ten years the Govern- 
ment itself is to be subverted, and the whole struc- 
ture and framework of our institutions are to be 
changed. Some future Cesar, or Cromwell, or 
Bonaparte, is to ride roughshod over the ruins 
of his country; or, if no one of the generals 
commanding these seven armies the war will re- 
quire, should acquire sufficient ascendency over the 
public mind to elevate himself to the supreme seat 
of power, like Octavius and Anthony and Lepidus 
of old, they will parcel and divide a aieed and 
undone country among themselves. ‘These are 
the pictures with which, from day to day, the 
Senate, for the last four months, have been amused 
or terrified, in the discussion of a question involv- 
ing the true construction of title papers, and the 
deductions to be drawn from historical facts run- 
ning back through the silent lapse of centuries that 
are past. No one atall familiar with the past his- 
tory of republics can be ignorant that these gloomy 
apprehensions have too much foundation. But 
the darkness and the gloom in which the history 
of the ancient republics are shrouded, melts in 
the glare of the beam that breaks from the portals 
of our own free and glorious institutions. Sir, we 
have had two wars, and as it happens, with the 
same Power with whom itseems to be apprehend- 
ed we are now threatened with a third. At the 
end of the first, that great and venerated man to 
whom, with one accord, we apply the endearing 
appellation of the lather of his Seunter, having 
conducted the army of the Revolution successfully 
to vietory and glory, was elected by his country- 
men to preside over the civil administration of the 
Government which he had so eminently contribu- 
ted to establish. He who had been first in war, 
became first in peace, and will, to the latest gener- 
ation of time, be first in the hearts of his country- 
men. Liberty was not destroyed by elevating 
Washington to the chief magistracy of the coun- 
try, although he had commanded the armies of his 
country. 

In the age which succeeded the Revolution, we 
became involved in another war with Great Britain. 
In that age there appeared another character on 
the stage, who has been styled the second Wash- 
ington. He, after having brought the second war 
of independence to a glorious termination on the 
plains of New Orleans, was, in the fulness of time, 
elevated to the highest office in the giftof his eoun- 
trymen, and filled it for eight years. And, sir, so 
far from having usurped supreme power, or pros- 
trated the liberties of his country, 1, who never 
voted for him, willingly bear to his memory the 
just tribute of having done more to vindicate the 
true principles of the Constitution than any man 
that ever lived. These two men, after having 
conducted armies of freemen fighting for freedom, 
to victory and to glory, were elevated to supreme 
civil power, which they voluntarily resigned, re- 
tired to the tranquil walks of private life, contribu- 
ting their best exertions to the duration, the per- 
manency, and the immortality of the institutions of 
their country, and silently descended to the tomb, 
followed by the benedictions of grateful millions. 
Their monuments are the everlasting hills of their 
country; that country which they labored through 
life to make free and to keep free. 
things, not to indicate my preference for military 
men for civil employment. Notatall, I feel no 





|| venting the probability of war with that Power, 


I mention these | 


| Such preference. Ido it for the purpose of con- | 
_ trasting the virtues of the illustrious and venerated | 
dead of my own country, with the examples fur- |, 


_remarkable instance in modern times. 
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nished by other countries in ancient, and of our 
And from 
that contrast I draw deductions not only highly 
favorable to the virtues of some of our most illus- | 
trious men; but, what is of infinitely more impor- | 
tance, I draw the most consoling hopes of the per- 
petuity of our institutions from the virtue, intelli- | 
gence, and patriotism of our people. Sir, before | 
this spirit of military domination and rule can be | 
established in this country, not only the entire in- | 
telligence and patriotism of mr ig | millions of peo- 
ple will have to be subjugated, but twenty-eight 
separate sovereignties, and constantly increasing, 
with their peculiar guardians and defenders, will | 
have to be overcome, among whom the distinguish- 
ed Senator from South Carolina now stands, and | 
has long stood, a most conspicuous champion! I 
am not, therefore, to be deterred from the course 
which I believe to be correct upon this question by 
the raw-head-and-bloody-bones of military despotism. 
I have no fear but the race of Brutuses will keep 
pace with the Cesars. These are some of the 
great bulwarks that stand between the free institu- 
tions of the country and the establishment of mili- 
tary despotism, the dreaded fruit of this Oregon | 
war. | 
I have already said that I considered the pass- | 
age of these resolutions as the most effectual | 
means of preserving peace. And I could not re- 
frain, while other Senators were depicting in such 
sombre colors the evils of this anticipated war, re- | 
curring to one of Sheridan’s descriptions of a re- | 
bellion in India in his time. It will be recollected 
that during the government of Warren Hastings 
in that ill-fated and undone country, it became ne- | 
cessary, in order to justify every act of British 
rapacity, to charge a portion of that unoffending | 
people with rebellion against British power. 1 | 
think Sheridan described it as a rebellion set on | 


foot by an old woman, carried on by two eunuchs, | 


and suppressed by an affidavit. I think this Or- | 


egon war will prove equally the work of imagi- || 


nation. 
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in the cases of Texas and Oregon. One was a 
proposition to annex a foreign State; the other, to 
assert title to a territory which belongs to us. By; 


1 pass from this subject. 


The northeastern boundary has been connected 
with this question now under discussion. Every. 
body familiar with that question knows that I yo. 
ted against the treaty of 1842. I voted against j: 
not because | imputed to those connected with its 
negotiation or ratification any impropriety of mo. 
tive or of action. I voted against it, merely be. 
cause I thought it would, if settled alone, increase 
the difficulty of settling other matters in dispute 
between the two countries; and the events of this 
day prove that I was not mistaken. But the trea- 
ty was negotiated according to the forms of the 


| Constitution; it was ratified according to the 
| forms of the Constitution; and has become the lay 


of theland. There it stands, and for me, it will 
stand forever. Iam not a nullifier, and feel my- 
self bound by the force and obligation, even of bad 
laws, when made in pursuance of the Constitu- 
tion. 

But to return to the question before the Senate. 
We have been repeatedly told that the notice would 
not lead to war necessarily, but that the conse- 
quences might lead to that result. My rule in pub- 
lic affairs is, to ascertain what is right, to do it, 
and leave the consequences to Him in whose hands 
are the destinies of individuals and of nations. 
I have never believed that giving this notice would 
lead to war between the two countries. I stated 
early in the discussion of this question that it 
would not lead to war, because it ought not to lead 
The notice is a matter of contract. We 
bargained for the right to give the notice. Westip- 
ulated for it in a solemn convention. I placed my 
disbelief in war as the result of this measure, not 


| only upon the ground that it furnished no cause of 


war, but I placed it upon higher ground—upon 
the sense of justice of two great and intelligent 
Christian nations. I have the charity to believe 
that Great Britain has no desire for war, and will 


; not resort to it upon a mere flimsy pretext. When 


The Texas question, too, has been introduced || 


into this debate. Sir, that was a question not bar- | 
cal history of the country, 
‘All of which I saw, and part of which I was.” | 
And I avail myself of this last occasion to say, that | 
no man in America was more in favor of the union 
of Texas with the United States than I was; or, 
according to the measure of his ability, did more 
to accomplish it, than I did. It is true, that I had, 
upon that subject, as I have upon every subject, | 
my own views of the proper mode of attaining the 
object, and upon those views I acted. Time, the 
great unfolder of events, will determine whether I, 
and those with whom I thought and acted, were 
right or not, and to that test I am willing to sub- 
mit them. I did not then think, nor do I now 
think, that there was anything in the panic cry of 
now or never. I could not have believed that, 
without imputing to the authorities and the peo- 
ple of Texas, the intention more than intimated at 
the time, of a disposition to transfer themselves to 
Great Britain. That I never did believe, and never | 
will believe. I would as soon suspect the people 
of any other State of this Union of such an inten- 
tion. I know something of the people of Texas. 
They are flesh of our flesh, and bone of our bone. 
American hearts beat in their bosoms, and ani- 
mate their actions. Those who fought the battle 
of San Jacinto, are congenial spirits with those 
who fell at the Straits of Thermopyle, and the 
legitimate descendants of those who fell at Bun- | 
ker’s Hill and Brandywine, and Little York, and 
the other sanctified battle-ficlds of the Revolution. | 
I was in favor of having Texas ceded to the Uni- | 
ted States, of paying for her lands, thereby prevent- | 
ing the existence of two separate land systems, and 
of furnishing her in that way the means of paying | 


| ing it. 


the debt contracted in her struggle for independ- | 


ence; of taking charge of her Indian relations; to | 
settle her boundary with Mexico, and thereby pre- 


and of settling in her borders another question of | 
vast and incalculable importance, not only to her, | 
but to the whole Union. 


Neither do I admit, but, | 
on the contrary, I deny, that there is any similarity 


I speak of charity, 1 do not mean that stinted, 


_ starving thing which evinces itself in giving alms 


to the poor. I speak of a great feeling of national 


et = ; ar- | brotherhood, of a great principle of civilization 
ren of incidents in this chamber, or, in the politi- | 


and humanity—that great feeling of enlarged be- 
nevolence towards our species which is allied to 
faith and hope, and is said to be greater than either. 
If the two nations are under the influence of this 
feeling, and | believe they are, war cannot come of 
this question. 

But even should I be mistaken in all my an- 
ticipations in regard to the final result of this 
question, there is one thing in which I cannot be 
mistaken; and that is, that the responsibility or 
the blame of this war cannot attach to the present 
Administration of the Government of the United 
States. Public opinion in this country, at least, is 
divided between 49° and 54° 40’. Much the larger 
portion of the people, and of their public servants, 
believe that the American title is good to 54° 40’. 
But the President, in a spirit of compromise, offers 
to settle the long pending controversy at 49°; and 
Senators on the other side say that they are will- 
ing and ready, if necessary, to fight for 49°. If, 
therefore, war comes, the responsibility will be on 
Great Britain, and great will that responsibility be. 
The President will, at least, enjoy the reflection 
that war cannot, with propriety, ‘ shake her gory 
locks at him.”’ 

But it is said, that although the President was 
right in offering 49°, he was wrong in withdraw- 
I do not think so. Something is due to 
the dignity of nations, and, for one, I shall always 
insist that the Government of my own country 
shall not be unmindful of it. I think the President 
was perfectly right in withdrawing the proposition 
after it was rejected. And if my views could pre- 
vail, that offer would never, never be renewed by 
the Government of the United States. There is 4 
point, up to which concession is a virtue; but be- 

ond which, it is humiliation and degradation. 
his whole doctrine of compromise has been mis- 
understood, or at least misstated. If two parties 


are litigating any subject-matter, and one of them 


offers to concede a part in order to settle it, and the 
other refuse it, the rights of the party offering are 
not at all affected by it. This is the rule of law, 


‘ yeason, and morality. Neither can I atall concur 
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in the opinion ex ressed by my friend from North | 
Carolina, (Mr. Harwoop, that if the proposition 

to compromise at 49° should be made by the | 
‘ British Government, the President would be 

«pound in honor to accept it.”? Notat all. If) 
that proposition should be returned by the British 

Government, it will present a question of expe- 

diency merely. There will be no obligation either 

of honor or morality; but the Government of the 

United States will be at full and verfect liberty to 

ask itself the simple question, what 1s best to be | 
done? And she can answer that question either || 
way, without tarnishing her honor, or violating | 
any principle of morality; neither of which, have | 
[ any fear, will ever be done by the present Ad- | 
ministration. . 

[come now to the particular form of the no- | 
tice. I prefer a simple, naked notice; not only || 
because the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
the constituted organ of this body, has recom- 
mended that form, but because it is, in my 
judgment, most proper. This is a business trans- | 
‘action;—important, to be sure, but so much the | 
better reason why it should be plain, direct, une- 
quivocal. Next to the report of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, I ct the resolutions from 
the House of Representatives; not only because 
they are proper in themselves, but in considera- 
tion of the vast and overwhelming majority by 
which they passed through that great citadel of | 
freedom—the Representatives of the people. For 
the proposition of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Corauirt] I cannot vote. After what has taken | 
place in the progress of this negotiation, I will vote 
for nothing that has the word compromise in it. 
if we should be unable to carry the report of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, or the House 
resolutions, I will vote for whatever, consistently 
with the honor and the interest of the country, 
may be most acceptable to the Senate. Unanimity, || 
with me, is a great object. This is no party | 
question. It is purely national. I will therefore || 

| 
| 
' 
| 


act with those, of whatever party, who, according 

to my views, insist most strenuously upon the || 
honor and the interest of the country. I will not | 
knowingly sacrifice a particle of the one, and I || 
shall be very sparing in surrendering any portion | 
of the other. | 

I have stated the main reasons why I am in fa- | 
vor of giving the notice. There is one other of a | 
general nature. It is one of those great questions | 
of a general nature, in which the people of the | 
country have a common interest, and I am anxious | 
to have it disposed of. In addition to that, I am 
by this as 1 was by another great question; | look |) 
upon it as one of the inevitable steps in the || 
progress of our destiny as anation. I know that | 
some Senators have spoken of national destiny in | 
terms almost approaching ridicule. For one, I 
see, or at least | think I see, the hand of destiny | 
in the career of individuals and of nations. To- 
wards the completion of that destiny in which, || 
under Providence, we are humble instruments, I | 
frankly confess that I have looked forward with 
hope and exultation, as an humble actor in the 
great drama of public affairs, to the time when the | 
tree of liberty, planted by the labor and watered 
by the bees of the heroes of the Revolution, | 
should be seen throwing its luxuriant branches | 
across the majestic heights of the Rocky Moun- 
tains; and when the oppressed and the downtrod- | 
den of the nations who have so long sat in politi- | 
cal darkness, should be seen flocking in crowds to 
the shores of the Pacific, and finding peace, and 
security, and protection, and all the blessings of 
regulated liberty, the trial by jury, freedom of 
conscience and of speech, the writ of habeas cor- 
pus, and the freedom of the press; and, above 
all, that great distinctive feature of freedom, the 
right of suffrage and eligibility to office, beneath 
the shade of its protecting boughs. I have no fears 
with respect to the perpetuity of our institutions. 
My deliberate opinion 1s, that, if we should retain 
a sufficient amount of public virtue to entitle us to 
that portion of the Divine protection which we | 
have heretofore enjoyed, #he United States are 
destined, by their example, to give freedom to the. 
world. 

Mr. President, it is not to be disguised that we 
are entering on a new era in our history as a na- 
tion. From a handful of feeble and oppressed col- 
onists, amounting to: less than three millions, we 
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| ments, I gave it my hearty concurrence. 


|| joint convention, 


have, in less than three-quarters of a century, risen 
to twenty millions of inhabitants, blessed with 
every variety of climate, and a soil, for its extent, 
the most fertile and productive on which the sun 
has ever shone. Numerous rivers roll their cease- 
less tributes to the ocean through every section of 


| our extensive country, bearing on their bosoms the 


products of our diversified labor, where a vigorous 


/and healthy commercial marine is ready to trans- 


port them abroad, and bearing back in return the 

roductions of every part of the habitable globe. 
Education, and the arts and sciences, are unfolding 
to us the hidden treasures, and all the mysteries of 
Nature. A free Government and religious tolera- 
tion make up the sum of our political prosperity 
and greatness. We stand upon an eminence, where 
the eyes of the nations are directed towards us. It 
becomes us, then, to pursue such a course, in our 
transactions with the rest of mankind, as a 
mote the fulfilment of our destiny as a nation. This 
can only be done by a firm and rigid adherence to 
the eternal principles of justice. And I conclude 
with the expression of the fervent hope, that as we 
finally adjndes and determine this question, so we 


| may be judged when we appear at the awful bar 


of that tremendous tribunal, where the accounts of 
individuals and of nations are finally settled, and 


| where the record which contains the proceedings 


of the Senate of the United States upon the Oregon 


question shall be opened and unfolded, in the pres- 


ence of an assembled universe. 








AMERICAN SETTLERS IN OREGON. 
SPEECH OF MR. JOHN S. PHELPS, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In tHe House or ReprEsENTATIVES, 
April 16, 1846. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, on the Bill to protect the 
rights of American Settlers in the territory of 


Oregon, until the termination of the joint occu- 
pation of the same— 


Mr. PHELPS rose and said: 
Mr. Cuairnman: This is one of a series of meas- 


ures recommended by the Executive in his Annual 
| Message, having for their object the maintenance 
| of our rights in the territory of Oregon, the pro- 


tection of our emigrants settled there, and the en- 
couragement of emigration to that country. Rep- 
resenting, as I have the honor in part to bi: one of 
those States which have furnished the greatest 
number of emigrants, and representing also a por- 
tion of population designing to emigrate there, it 


must naturally be supposed that I feel a deep so- 


licitude in everything that pertains to the rights 
and interests of our people in that country. 
In discussing the joint resolutions of notice which 


passed this House, and which now await the final ac- | 


tion in another branch of Congress, there were some 


gentlemen who were disposed to descant upon the | 


blessings of peace, to dwell upon the happy results | 


| which this country has realized from its long contin- | 


uance, and to depict, in glowing colors, the horrors | 


andevilsofwar. Formy own part, viewing the reso- 


_ lution of notice as a peace measure, and not designed 


to disturb the relations between the two Govern- | 


The con- 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


vention itself stipulated for that very notice; and gen- | 


tlemen who are disposed to regard it as a war meas- | 
| ure, must do so upon the strange assumption that the 


two Governments had themselves, in 1827, provi- 


ded in advance for a certain resort to hostilities. Is | 


it to be presumed that either nation would abandon 
its rights in the territory, or that this joint occupa- 
tion of it is to endure through all time to ¢ome? 
Such a presumption could not have been entertained 
for a moment. 

But it has been said that the convention of 1818, 


indefinitely continued in 1827, was adopted as a | 


substitute for war; that we were unable to obtain 


from Great Britain a recognition of our rights to | 


this territory, by which we should now have en- 


joyed exclusive possession of it, and that, there- | 


fore, as a matter of necessity, we resorted to this 


place, on the resolution of notice, our title to the 
territory of Oregon has been fully argued. 


claimed rights in this territory: Russia, the United 


In the debates which have taken | 


It is to | 
be remarked that four nations have heretofore | 
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States, Great Britain,and Spain. So far as the ute 
is concerned, it is immaterial whether the province 
of Louisiana, ceded by France, extended to the 
western ocean, or whether its western boundary 
was the Rocky Mountains; for whatever rights 
France had, we claim by the treaty of 1803. Let 
us, then, examine for afew moments the tide which 
these several nations had to this territory. 

Russia, by exploration and discovery on the 
northwest coast, had rights recognised by all sover- 
eign nations; but the extent and limits of her ter- 
ritory were defined under the convention of 1824, 
by which it was stipulated on the part of the Uni- 
ted States that we would make no settlements north 
of the parallel of 54° 40’, nor she, south of that 
parallel. Spain, however, based her title not only 
on the ground of discoveries by early navigators, 
but of explorations and settlements. We claim 
that, under the treaty of Florida, all the rights 
which Spain had on the northwest coast, north of 
latitude 42, were ceded to the United States. 

But it has been said that the Nootka Sound con- 
vention guarantied to Great Britain certain rights 
upon the northwest coast, and that all these rights 
were revived by her treaty of 1815 with Spain. 
The fifth article of the Nootka Sound convention 
is in the following words: 

“Art. 5. As well in the places which are to be restored 
to the BAltish subjects by virtue of the first article, as in all 
other parts of the northwestern coasts of North America, or 
of the islands adjacent, situate to the nor/A of the parts of 
the adjacent coasts already occupied by Spain, wherever 
the subjects of either of the two Powers shall have made 
settlements since the month of April, 1789, or shall hereat 
ter make any, the subjects of either shall have free access, 
and shall carry on their trade without any disturbance o: 
molestation.”? 

Mr. P. continued. The previous articles of the 
treaty provided for reparation for acts of violence 
committed by the subjects of Spain on those of 
Great Britain, or rather those who claimed to be 
the subjects of Great Britain, who were there on 
trading expeditions, not under the flag of Great 
Britain, but under the flag of Portugal. The 
article I have read, then, provides that no set- 
tlements shall be made by Great Britain, except 
to the north of those places already occupied by 
Spain. What part of the coast was then occupied 
by Spain? There was a settlement at Nootka 
Seen, in the latitude of 493°, which was in the 
occupation of the Spanish Government. Great 
Britain, therefore, by the terms of that convention, 
claimed no rights south of Nootka Sound. But 
the question arises, were any rights obtained under 
that treaty? I say, that, by the declaration of war 
by Spain against Great Britain, in the year 1796, 
the treaty of Nootka Sound was abrogaied and 
annulled. Itis a general principle of the law of 
nations, that war annuls and abrogates all treaties 
between the belligerent Powers, although some 
distinguished diplomatists have contended that 
there are exceptions. Lord Bathurst, however, in 
the year 1815, thus expresses his own opinion on 
that point: 

“It has been urged, indeed, on the part of the United 
States, that the treaty of 1783 was of a peculiar nature, and 
that, because it contained a recognition of American inde 
pendence, it could not be abrogated by a subsequent war 
between the parties. To a position of this novel nature 
Great Britain cannot accede. She knows of no ea ception to 
the rule, that ail treaties are put an end to by a subsequent war 
between the same parties; she cannot, therefore, consent to 
give to her diplomatic relations with oue State a different 
degree of permanency from that on which her connexion 
with all other States depends.”’ 

Mr. P. continued: If, then, no settlements were 
made by the British Government, or her subjects, 
on the northwest coast, prior to the declaration of 
war by Spain in 1796, Great Britain obtained no 
rights by virtue of the treaty. She had no settle- 
ments, and could therefore claim nothing by settle- 
ment or occupation, although the treaty provided 

| that settlements might be made by her subjects 
northward of those parts of the coast already oc- 
cupied by the subjects of Spain. Whatever rights 
she had under the Nootka Sound convention ex- 
pired by the war of 1796, and have not been re- 
vived; and although certain commercial treaties 
were revived in 1815, yet they never extended to 
her colonies in North America. 
j But again: It becomes necessary to examine 
what are the claims of the respective parties to 
this territory. Whilst we, on the part of the United 
| States, have constantly asserted our title, Great 
Britain has never claimed any exclusive privileges, 
‘| Her commissioners, in 1826, Messrs. Huskisson 
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and Addington, asserted that Great Britain claim- 
ed no exclusive rights over any portion of the 
territory. They said: 

“Great Britain claims no exclusive sovereignty over any 
portion of that territory. Her present claim, not in respect 
to any part, but to the whole, is limited to a right of joint 


occupancy in common with other States, leaving the right 
of exclusive dominion in abeyance.” 
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Mr. P. continued: Thus it will be seen that, in 
1826, no exclusive privileges were claimed by Great 
Britain. The country was free to the settlement 
and occupation of all nations; whilst, on the part 
of the United States, our title has been aaaveke by 
virtue of the discovery of the mouth of the Colum- 
hia, by Gray, in 1790; and, also, by the explora- 
tion of that country by Lewis and Clarke in 1805 
and 1806; and by dhs settlement made at Astoria 
in 1810. By virtue of these several discoveries, 
explorations, and settlements, and by virtue of the 
: treaty of 1819, by which Spain ceded to us all the 
; country north of the 42d parallel, and extending to 
the Pacific, we claim this territory, Upon this basis 
i our title to it stands. Great Britain is precluded, 


that is to be considered in force, from claiming any 


that convention was abrogated in 1796, she had 

made no settlement prior to the settlement of As- 

toria. That settlement, it is well known, was cap- 

tured by her, and restored to us under the treaty 
of Ghent. 

But the convention of 1818, between the United 

States and Great Britain, recognises the rights of 


% other nations on that coast. The third article pro- 
; vides: 
: “It is agreed that any country that may be claimed by 


either party on the northwest coast of America, westward of 
the Stony Mountains, shall, together with its harbors, bays, 
and creeks, and the navigation of all rivers within the same, 
be free and open for the term of ten years from the date of 
the signature of the present convention to the vessels, citi 

¥ zens and subjects of the two Powers—it being well ander- 
f stood that this agreement is not to be construed tothe preju- 
dice of anv claim which either of the two high contracting 
parties may have to any part of the said country, nor shall 
it he tuken to ajfect the claims of any other Power or State to 
the only object of the high con- 
tracting parties, in that respect, being to prevent disputes and 
differences among themselves.”’ 


«ny purrt« { the said country; 


Now, (continued Mr. P.,) why was this clause 
of the article inserted—* that the convention should 
not be taken to affeet the claims of any other Power 
or State to any part of the said country”—unless 
ne there were other nations who had claims that were 

+ oe respected and regarded by the contracting parties ? 

: ‘Therefore we say that the claims of Spain were 
recognised by the convention; and all those rights 
which Spain had at its date were ceded to us by 
the treaty of Florida. And the convention of 1827, 
which revives that of 1818, contains no suipulation 
by which the claims of other nations were recog- 
nised; thus cle arly demonstrating that in 1827 the 
claims of all other nations to that coast were extin- 
guished, and that it was held either by the United 
States or Great Britain. 

It is saad that this bill, taken in connexion with 
the resolution of notice for the termination of the 
convention, (and which, it is supposed, will — 
fiz receive the sanction of both Houses,) will be regard- 
; ed as a war measure; and it is argued in some quar- 
ters, that although there may be an attempt to dis- 
pute it, yet that such is the object, and such the 
fecling of those who advocate its passage. The 
President recommended that the laws of the United 
States should be extended over our citizens in the 
Oregon territory. They have themselves, by their 
petitions here, called upon us to protect them; to 
extend our laws over them, for the protection of 
their property and their persons. Shall we turn a 
deaf ear to them? Shall we disregard their peti- 
Lions, when it is no less our right, under the treaty 
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them? IT assert that this bill, which proposes only 
to extend our laws over our citizens residing in that 
territory, does not go the length to which the act 
of the British Parliament, passed in 1821, extending 
; her jurisdiction over that country, has gone. There 
is no exception or reservation, as to persons, in the 
extent of the jurisdiction to be exercised by the 


Age courts of Canada. The sixth section of the act 
:? provides that the laws of Canada shall be extended | 
hs over the Indian territory which is not embraced 
Be within either of the Provinces of Upper or Lower 


Canada, or within any civil Government of the 
United States. There is no exception as to Amer- 


in estopped, by the Nootka Sound convention, if 


right to the territory south of Nootka Sound; if 


of joint eceupation, than itis our duty, to protect ! 
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| ican citizens; and although at the time the act was | 
| passed there were but few American citizens resi- 


| of the two Governments are speedily settled. The 


| seem proper. 


_ under British laws, yet the power existed, and still | 


ding there, and although, so far as my knowledge 
extends, no American citizen has been arrested 


exists, and it may have been, or may hereafter be, 
carried into effect, unless the conflicting claims 


people who have left the United Sfates for that dis- 
tant region are devotedly attached to the principles || 
of this Government, and they ask the protection of 
its laws. They have found themselves under the 
necessity of organizing a provisional government; 
of enacting laws to protect their rights in the settle- 
ments, to provide for the punishment of offences, 
and to regulate intercourse with the Indian tribes 
that surround them. This bill proposes that the 
laws of lowa, so far as they are applicable, shall 
be extended to our territories west of the Rocky 
Mountains. Are not gentlemen willing to extend | 
the protection of the laws of this Government over 
citizens who acknowledge allegiance to it, but com- 
plain that they are without the means of adequate 
protection? When the convention for the joint 
occupation of this territory shall have terminated, 
it will become necessary for us to assert our exclu- 
sive rights there, unless the question of title shall | 
previously have been settled by negotiation. I am | 
unwilling to do anything which shall disturb or in- | 
terfere in any manner with the negotiations on this | 
question, or which shall prevent the Executive and | 
his advisers from pursuing such a course as may | 
Entertaining the opinion, however, 
that our ttle is good, and that we are entitled to the 
whole of Oregon, up to the Russian line, I am un- | 
willing that any portion of it shall be conceded to | 
Great Britain. i believe that such a step would 
be an abandonment of our rights; and I shall be | 
prepared, whenever the convention of joint occupa- 
tion shall have terminated, to assert the right of the 
United States to the whole territory. 
But the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Mc- 
Henry,| the other day, in addressing the commit: 
tee on an amendment which he proposed, limiting 
the operation of the bill to the south of the 49th 
parallel, said he believed that the title of the United 
States to the valley of the Columbia river, and to 
the country drained by its tributaries, was good; | 
yet he was not willing that the laws should be ex- 
tended over the country to the extent to which he 
believes our title to be valid—that is, from the head 
waters of the Columbia, in latitude 52° and 53°. 
His amendment was rejected. The gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Hotmes] argued that 
every provision of this bill was in violation of the 
treaty of joint occupation; and that even the ap- 
pointment of Indian agents and the sub-agents 
necessary to preserve peaceful relations with the 
tribes in that territory, and to regulate intercourse | 
with them, was a violation of that treaty. Now, 
if this is a violation of it, already has it been vio- 
lated on the part of the United States; for some 
two or three years ago, an agent was appointed for 
the Indian tribes west of the Rocky Mountains, 
who has been residing in that territory, and direct- | 
ing his efforts to the preservation of peace. 
Again: It is said that the establishment of mili- | 
| 








tary posts beyond the Rocky Mountains is a vio- 
lation of the convention. How can that be, sir, 
when the convention itself declares that the claims || 
of either of the contracting parties shall not be af- 
fected by its provisions, and when it is recollected, 
as | have shown, that the post of Astoria, which 
was captured by the British, was restored to us by 
the treaty of Ghent, thereby recognising our title | 
to the exclusive possession of that post; and when | 
itis also recollected that two successive Presidents | 
of the United States recommended the establish- | 
ment of such posts at the mouth of the Columbia? | 
It seems to me that it is rather too late now to ad- | 
vance the argument of the violation of the treaty. | 

It is also said that we have no right to make | 
grants of land to our citizens residing in that terri- | 
tory. ‘This bill does not provide for grants of | 
land. It merely pledges the faith of the nation | 
that provision shall hereafter be made that lands | 
shall be granted to those persons who should settle | 
and reside there for five consecutive years from its 
date. ‘The grant, therefore, is not completed until 
five years shall have elapsed from the passage of || 
the act; and I look upon the third and fourth sec- |! 
tions as merely holding out inducements to our |! 
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citizens to continue their residence there, and to 


| show others that if they feel disposed to emigrate 
| the Government will hereafter provide grants of 


Jand for them and their families. A similar pro- 
vision was contained in a bill introduced into the 
Senate of the United States in the year 1841. That 
bill asserted that our title to the territory west of 
the Stony Mountains was good, and would be as- 
serted and maintained; and that grants of land 
would be made to those who should settle there: 
thus encouraging and stimulating emigration. Af. 
ter that question was agitated in the Senate, q 


| strong disposition to emigrate was manifested jy 


the West, and, in the very next spring, a party of 


| emigrants left the State of Missouri, and settled jn 


the Willamette valley. This disposition has grown 
from year to year, under the inducements we have 
held out, until last year, when more than three 
thousand emigrants left the western States, and 
made their homes on the Columbia river. They 
were induced to do this by the belief that the Goy- 
ernment would make them donations of land; that 


| it would extend the jurisdiction of its laws over 
them; that it would protect them on their route by 
| the establishment of military posts, and from the 


incursions and attacks of the Indians; and that the 
necessary mail facilities would be provided for 
them. And such is the proper course to be adopt- 
ed, if we desire finally to secure to ourselves the 
possession of this whole territory. I would much 

refer to see our emigrants going there under the 
influence of that ‘* masterly inactivity ’’ of which we 


| have heard so much, (in other words, nothing done,) 
| rather than that any portion of the territory should 


be given up or abandoned. But if our Govern- 
ment does not act speedily, a collision may take 
place between our citizens and the employees and 
agents of the Hudson’s Bay Company, which may 
finally result in hostilities between the two Gov- 
ernments. Fearing that this might be the result, | 
was desirous to see all the measures recommended 
by the Presicent carried out, not only in the letter, 
but the spirit. And I must say that the amend- 
ment which has been proposed, limiting the opera- 
tion of the bill to the time at which the joint con- 
vention shall expire, is merely carrying out those 
recommendations in the letter, and not in the spirit. 
How long would this act remain in force under 
such a limitation? It will be recollected by gen- 
tlemen, that when Dr. White returned last year 
from the valley of the Willamette to the State of 
Missouri, he accomplished the journey in the un- 
precedented short space of ninety days. Before a 
judge of the district court, or a justice of the peace, 
or an executive officer, could reach that territory, 
or if now residing there, before their commissions 
could reach them, some four or five months would 
elapse; two or three more would expire before the 
officers could be properly qualified to execute the 
laws, and before those laws could be enforced; and 
thus in point of fact the act would, for all practical 
purposes, remain in force four, five, or six months 
only. 

But gentlemen say that this question ought to 
be settled by negotiation. Do they expect the 
controversy can be settled by such means, when 
we have been negotiating for five-and-twenty years 
in relation to this territory, and have come no 


‘| nearer to a settlement than we were the day we 


commenced? Is it expected that Great Britain will 
recede from the pretensions she has so long set up? 
Can the Government of the United States do so‘ 
Can it be expected that the President, even if he 
felt disposed to do so, could, in the present state of 
the negotiation, renew the offer so summarily reject- 
ed by Mr. Pakenham? Or canitbe expected that the 
Government of Great Britain will make an offer of 
terms, which they have themselves contemptuously 
rejected? I confess, that I can see no prospect of 
the adjustment of the controversy by negotiation; 
therefore, 1 believe that the convention for the 
joint occupation of the territory should terminate, 
and that the protection of our laws should be ex- 
tended over our citizens. We shall then, on the 
termination of the convention, be prepared to assert 
our rights to the who& country; and if this course 
of policy shall be pursued, I believe that, as Great 
Britain merely desires the occupation of the terri- 
tory for a short time, for the benefit of the fur 
trade, and not with any view to extend her colont- 
zation, we shall be able, at the termination of the 
convention, to exercise exclusive jurisdiction. 
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[t has been said, that public sentiment is rapidly 
changing on this question, and that it is settling 
down on the 49th parallel, as the basis of adjust- 
ment. I cannot so read public opinion. I cannot 
discover that any portion of the American people 
is receding from the position which has been taken. 
So far as the State which I have the honor in part 
to represent is concerned, judging from the tone of 
the public meetings, held not by one, but by both 
parties, I can say, that the people have passed 
yesolutions asserting our title to the whole of Ore- 
gon, and — the desire that there should 
be no abandonment of our rights, but that the 
Government should firmly maintain them. I re- 
peat, therefore, that I can see no evidence of this 
alleced change of public sentiment in favor of a 
compromise on the 49th — On the contrary, 
if there has been any change at all, it has been 
towards a more decided resolution that our rights 
to the whole territory should be asserted and main- 
tained. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


SPEECH OF MR. A. STEWART, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Satrurpay, March 14, 1846. 


On Internal Improvements and the Tariff. 


Mr. STEWART said, he had not intended to 
address the committee on the subject now under 
debate, but some of the remarks of the gentleman 
from Virginia, [Mr. Bayty,] who had just resum- 
ed his seat, had induced him to depart from that 
purpose, and to throw himself on the indulgence 
of the committee. 

That gentleman opposed this bill on two grounds: 
Ist, he denied the constitutional power of Congress 
to pass it; and, 2dly, he denied the expediency of 
doing so if the power existed. 

He wished to say a few words, in the first place, 
in reply to the constitutional objection, and then 
notice some of the other remarks of the gentleman, 
in the order they might occur to him, for he had 
taken no notes. As to the power, it seemed to 


had not power to pass any of the three hundred 
bills now upon the calendar. What are those 
bills? What is their end and purpose? They 
are all introduced in pursuance of that provision 
of our admirable Constitution, which rt ie that 
** Congress shall have power to pass all laws ne- 
cessary and proper to carry into execution the 
foregoing powers.” The grants of power were, 


in a very few words, thus: * Congress shall have | 
power to regulate commerce with foreign nations, || 
and among the States,’’ declare war, raise armies, | 
provide and maintain a navy, establish post offices | 


and post roads;’’ and having thus briefly indicated 
the great and substantive powers of the Govern- 
ment, it wisely declared, that Congress should 
have power to select the means “ necessary and 


proper” for carrying into effect these powers. | 


his, perhaps, would have followed as a matter of 


course; but, to remove all doubt, it had been ex- || 


pressly inserted. Now, what was the character 
ofall, or nearly all, the bills on your calendar, 
and all the laws in your statute bodied? They 
rere but the means provided for carrying into 
effect the great and express powers of Govern- 


ment; and if this bill to improve harbors and | 


rivers, to facilitate the commerce and defence of 
the country, was unconstitutional, then all our 
bills are equally unconstitutional, and Congress 
might as well adjourn and go home, and for all the 
good they are likely to do, he thought the sooner 


the better. The repeal of the tariff, the sub-treas- 


ury, and war, with all their bitter and disastrous 
fruits, he feared were the only measures to be ex- 


pected from the continued ‘deliberations of the 
present Congress. 


tionists, however, found their constitutional doc- 


to carry was perfectly constitutional, without the 
least shadow of a doubt; but whenever a measure 
is proposed which they dislike, and want to defeat, 
they have an easy expedient always ready—the 

get behind the Constitution; it does not suit their 


32 


/some one of the granted powers, 
' shown that, he had a right to ask its adoption, and 


The southern strict construc- | 


| and just interpretation of the Constitution. 
_ case of McCulloch rs. the State of Maryland, re- 
| ported in 4th Wheaton, Chief Justice Marshall 


tion; | ing of that instrument. 
taste; they do not relish its provisions; and of | 
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course it is contrary to the Constitution. But 
whatever pleases southern notions, or southern 
interests, is all right—all perfectly constitutional. 
Mr. S. did not derive the power to pass a bill 
for internal improvements from any one special 
grant in the Constitution; it may be the result of 
different grants; it depended upon the character of 
the improvement proposed—upon its end and ob- 
ject. If it was intended to facilitate commerce 


| among the States, the power to pass it resulted 


from the power ‘to regulate commerce among 
the States.” If it was intended as a military 
road or canal, it referred itself to the military pow- 
er. If it was desiened for mail purposes, then the 
right to pass it was derived from the post office 


; power. Thus each and every constitutional erant | 


of power carried with it, as a necessary incident, 
its Own appropriate means of execution; and with- 
out this the Constitution would have been a dead 
letter, and this Government could never have been 
put in motion. 

The Constitution did not, of course, enumerate 
all the things that Congress may do; it could not 
indicate all the laws that Congress might pass to 
carry on the Government in all time to come; that 
was impossible, and the attempt would have been 
preposterous. The Constitution, in that case, 
would have been, not an organic law, but a code 
of laws for a great and growing nation throughout 
all time. The Constitution conferred on the Gov- 
ernment of the country great and leading substantive 
powers of a general character. It said that the 
Government should have power to defend the 
country; power to regulate its commerce; power 
to transmit intelligence. Then it declared that the 
Congress might do whatever was “ necessary and 
proper” to carry out and make effective these gen- 
eral grants, and suit them to the wants and exigen- 
cies of the country, as they should be developed 
in the progress of time and the arts. ‘*Congress,” 
says the Constitution, ‘shall have power to estab- 
lish post offices and post roads,”’ and there it stop- 
ped; and there, according to the doctrines of the 
gentleman from Virginia, the power of Congress 


| to act stopped also. Yet how was it that Congress, 


by virtue of this grant, had passed volumes and 
volumes of laws establishing a Post Office Depart- 


him if C had || ment, providing for the transportation of the mails, 
him if Congress had no power to pass this bill, it 


the punishment of offences, and so on; if the doc- 
trines of the gentleman were correct, all these laws 
were unconstitutional and void; and so of all the 


_ laws passed for light-houses, buoys, beacons, sea- 


walls, forts, arsenals, and everything of the kind, 
from the foundation of the Government up to the 
present hour. The gentleman’s constitutional met- 
aphysics subverted the whole of them, and, “ like 
the baseless fabric of a vision, left not a wreck be- 
hind.”’ 

When a gentleman proposes an 
Congress for its action, and the inquiry was raised 
as to the constitutional power to enact it, his an- 


| swer must depend on the subject-matter; his first 


task was to show that it was “necessary and 
proper,’ as a means of carrying into execution 


When he had 


if a majority of both Houses of Congress concur- 
red with him it would be adopted, if not it would 


be rejected; and here was the security, and the 
only security, against unconstitutional legislation. 


Suppose the subject was a road; the military pow- 


er in the Constitution empowered Congress to 
make military roads for the transportation of ar- | 


mies and munitions of war. And so the commer- 
cial power authorized Congress to make commer- 
cial roads, whether over the land or by the chan- 
nels and course of rivers. The military power 
gave Congress a right to build a fort; but a fort 
might be so situated as to be useless without a 
road leading to it; therefore, Congress has the 
same power to make the road that they have to 
erect the fort. 


If gentlemen would give themselves the trouble |, ber 
from that day to this: 


to look into the decisions of the Supreme Court, 


D € t oc- | they would find that that enlightened tribunal had | 
trines exceedingly convenient: whatever they wish | 


laid down the doctrine he advocated, as the true 
In the 


declared this to be the clear and undoubted mean- 


The powers Congress or- 
dinarily exercise, are but in their nature means of 


measure to 
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executing powers; and the only limit, or restrie- 
tion, imposed by the Constitution on the discretion 
of Congress, is, that the means shall be “ necessary 
and proper”’ to the end of carrying out of the grant- 
ed power. Within that limitation Congress can 
do whatever they judge expedient in carrying out 
the express powers, 

Whio is to judge whether a measure proposed is 
** necessary and propec’’ to the execution of an 
express power? Congress must judge for itself; 
the degree of necessity is not indicated. The Con- 
stitution does not say the means employed must be 
absolutely or indispensably necessary—not at all; all 
that it requires is, that the means employed shall 
be fit and useful for the purpose indicated. Such 
is the unanimous opinion of the Supreme Court, as 
delivered by Chief Justice Marshall. Some gen- 
tlemen think it constitutional to make a lone road, 
or improve a long river, but not a short one. 
Leneth, or breadth, or locality, has nothing to do 
with the question. Whether the road be five 
miles Jong or five hundred, is a matter perfectly 
immaterial; the true question is, what is its pur- 
pose? Suppose a sil to a fort be but a mile long, 
if it is needed to reach the fort, it is constitutional 
to make it, as much so as if it were a thousand 
miles lone. 

Mr. S. contended, that, as a means of national 
defence, a general system of railroads, connecting 
our cities on the seaboard, and penetrating the 
interior, was better and more effectual (in an e@X- 
tended country like ours) than any system of forti- 
fications that could be devised. Should an enemy 
make a demonstration on any point on the sea 
board, before he could approach and effect a land- 
ine, troops could be collected sufficient to prevent 
the success of his enterprise. Had we possessed 
such roads in the last war, this city would neve r 
have fallen into the hands of the enemy: In two 
hours troops might have been brought from Balti 
more, who would have effectually checked the 
march of the invaders, and they neve r would have 
wrapped this Capitol in flames. But forts, except 
in very particular cases, may be avoided; the inva- 
ding force can get round them; they can choose 
their own place of landing, and they will choose 
accordingly. But with a good network of rail- 
roads, and with improved rivers, rendered naviva- 
ble as highways, you ean gather your strength at 
any requisite point, and that at the shortest no- 
tice. ; 

The gentleman would bring us back under the 
system of the old Confederation; but that has 
been tried, and found insufficient for the well-being 
of a country so extensive as ours. Ina time of 
peace, (and in our past history, as I trust in our 
future, we shall have comparatively but little war,) 
forts are useless. Costing millions and millions to 
erect them, they are utterly without value; while 
at the same time, they continue to cost large sums 
to keep them in a state of repair and suitably 
manned. But railroads are as useful in peace as 
in war. They are well worth all they cost for 
purposes of commerce and intercourse. What are 
forts worth in time of peace? oe are not only 
useless, but a source of continual expenditure. 
And if railroads are a better means of defence than 
forts, then they are more constitutional, being more 
‘* necessary and proper” for carrying out the defen- 
sive power conferred upon Congress. wwe 

Having thus given my views of the constitution- 
ality of this bill, I will say a word or two as to the 
expediency of the measures It proposes. 

The gentlemen from Virginia (with many other 
gentlemen from the South) are terribly alarmed 


_at this system; they apprehend it is going to bank- 


rupt the treasury—to waste the hard-earned money 


| of the people; that it isa licentious and abominable 
| proceeding, aa without legal warrant or useful 


end. What? asteful, profligate, unconstitu- 
tional to improve the country? Why, has it not 
been done from the very foundation of the Gov- 
ernment? Has itnot been done by every Congress 
Why, then, has not the 
treasury been rege ts by this horrid system 
long before now? Why should gentlemen confine 
themselves to the future? It is easy to prophesy— 
but, on their own principles, why has the thing 
not occurred long ago? I believe we have a trea- 
sury still—not, indeed, a very full treasury, but 
with a present surplus of seven or eight millions 
lying idle and useless—useless to the Government, 
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but not useless to the banks in which it is deposit- 
ed. But the gentleman thinks that this system will 
involve appropriations to the tune of a hundred 
millions of dollars per annum, and read the veto 
message containing this frightful phantom. 

In 1524, with the powerful aid of Mr. McDufiie, 
and many other distinguished southern gentlemen, 
a general system of internal improvement was 
adopted, aie board of internal improvement, or- 
gamzed by Mr. Calhoun, then Secretary of War, 
ordered to examine the whole country, and lay 
down a plan, accompanied with estimates, for im- 
proving the entre Union, sO 2s to enable Congress 
to select the most national and important. The 
board, after a general recognizance, made a report 
accordingly, proposing the appropriation of perhaps 
a hundred millions of dollars: and this was what 
was putinto the message to frighten the people; 
itanswered its purpose well—it did alarm the coun- 
try. But then the gentleman and the message for- 
got to svate, that it was to be spread over perbaps 
a hundred years; and even now, the gentleman 
talks of a hundred millions being voted immediate- 
ly, and the treasury bankrupt. These attempts 
to frighten the people, by talking about hundreds 
of millions, is all sheer humbug. Nothing of the 
sort was ever dreamed of, and gentlemen know it. 
very power confided to our hands may be abuse d; 
but does that prove that the power does not exist? 
What power do we hold, according to the gentle- 
man’s own admission, which we may not abuse? 
We have the power to levy taxes, and we may 
carry this so far as to bankrupt, not the treasury, 
but the people. We have the power to raise armies 
and build fleets—and will the gentleman deny the 
existence of these powers because they may be 
abused ? 

But how is it that gentlemen from the South now 
talk so loud and long about the inequality of the 
system—it is now all at once a system of western 
robbery and plunder. At the last session, these 
gentlemen were exceedingly kind and accommo- 
dating to the West. But why? They wanted west- 
ern votes for Texas—they wanted their ‘logs rolled.’ 
These western rivers were then “ inland seas’’— 


all right, constitutional, and expedient—plenty of 


money for the West—no objection. But their logs 
are now at the mill—they have got ‘Texas, and 
don’t want Oregon, aud now all at once their tune 
is changed. Now the ery is, **Oh! you western 
robbers, you cormorants, you ravenous wolves, 
nothing will satisfy you short of ‘all of Oregon,’ 
and the last dollar im the treasury.” But Mr. 8. 
contended that the people of the West had been 


the mere step-children of this Government. When | 


its cood things were being distributed among its 
favorites, the West has received comparatively 
nothing. And why? ‘The seat of power was on 
the seaboard. They gave the West a few crumbs, 
and they had to be “thankful for small favors.”’ 
He would venture to say, that if a line should be 
drawn one mile above the flow of the tides, and 
from our western boundary and the lakes round 
this whole Union, it would be found that the whole 
of the appropriations made for all the rivers and 
roads, and all other objects of improvement in the 
whole of the interior embraced in this vast boun- 
dary from the foundation of this Government up 
to the present hour, would not amount to as much 
as had been expended ona single fort or break- 
water on the seaboard—he referred to the Dela- 
ware breakwater and the ** Rip Raps.”? Searcely 
as much as it had cost to erect the splendid edifice 
in which we are now deliberating. And yet it was 
said the West had got more than their share, and 
that nothing could satisfy their ravenous appetites. 


Last session the river and harbor bill, which for | 


the first Ume made some liberal appropriations to 
western objects, was vetoed by the accidental Pres- 
ident, who never received a single vote for that 
office—an act of usurpation which would have pro- 
duced a universal burst of indignation but for the 
insignificance of the man. 

{Mr. Coss here desired to ask Mr. Srewarr 
whether he had not voted for that man as Presi- 
dent? 

Mr. Srewarr replied, never—for President, ne- 
ver, sir; but he would not stop to bandy words 
about Tyler, the subject was too low and disgust- 
ing.—A laugh.] 

‘Though the people of the West had contributed 
millions on millions to the treasury, what had they 
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ever received? Comparatively nothing. Her mo- 
ney, like her great rivers, had flowed in perpetual 
streams to the Atlantic, never, never to return. 
Where were her appropriations for buoys, light- 
houses, beacons, forts, breakwaters, and all the 
thousand objects which carried the contents of the 
treasury to the East? The interior and the West 
had none of these objects: and if appropriations 


for works of internal improvement must be denied, | 


what was she ever to receive? ‘The doctrine of 
these ultra constructionists would take from the 
Government all power to appropriate a dollar to 


the West. Where was our army? On the sea- | 
board. Our navy? On the seaboard. Our ship- 


yards? On the seaboard. Our forts? On the sea- 
board. Our buoys and beacons? On the seaboard. 
Our piers, harbors, breakwaters, and other de- 
fences? On the seaboard. Take away from us 
our internal improvements, and what have we left? 
Nothing, sir, absolutely nothing. What western 
man could vote for such doctrines? It would be 
treason to his country and to his constituents to do 
so. But he would turn the attention of gentlemen 
to one fact that seemed to he forgotten in some 
quarters. In times past, the West was as vothing 
in the estimation of certain transcendental construc- 
tionists, while the Atlantic States were the whole 
Union. ‘To the backwoodsmen, they gave out of 
mere condescension; but witha sparing hand. The 
seaboard took out of the head of the heap, while 
the West got the sweepings of the grain floor. 
The prime dishes on the Government table were 


for the princes of the coast, while the West must , 


be content with the crumbs. But a period was 
fast approaching when the West would no longer 
be found begging for crumbs, and having even the 
crumbs refused, or given with a niggardly hand. 
No, sir! If the people of the West were at this 
moment fully represented, according to their pres- 
ent population, in that Hall, they would command 
what they now had to ask in vain. If they 
had their rights on this floor to-day, they would 
control the legislation of this country. But a few 
years would set this matter right. Four or five 
years would bring the next census, and then the 
people on the west of the Alleghanies would de- 
mand with a voice that would not be disregarded 
—it would then be their turn to give and take; and 
let gentlemen beware in time. 

Gentlemen said the States ought to make these im- 
provements. But what was the character of these 


works! Were they not national in every respect? | 


The creat rivers of the West belonged to no State 
or States—they were the property of the whole 
country. They constituted the States’ boundaries, 
as did the Atlantic—they were as national as the 
ocean. These rivers were among the internal con- 
cerns of no State. What right had any State to 
carry on improvements in rivers which were not 
theirs? The gentleman from Virginia said that 
the States had ruined themselves by their internal 
improvements. ‘That made against his argument. 
They had ruined themselves in doing, out of their 
own State funds, what ought to have been done 
out of the National Treasury. The execution of 
works strictly national, had been improperly cast 
upon the States; and if they were ruined, it was 
because the General Government had refused to 
exercise its own legitimate powers, and perform its 
legitimate duties. A sense of common justice 
would lead Congress to appropriate something to 
enable the West to clear out her rivers, and build 
her roads, and develop her boundless resources. 
The improvements provided for in this bill, might 
save, annually, hundreds of lives and millions of 
property. When gentlemen formerly talked about 
the commerce of the United States, nobody thought 
of anything but foreign commerce. That was the 
commerce of the country. Internal commerce was 


nothing—it was forgotten and overlooked. Every- | 


thing must be done for our foreign commerce; noth- 
ing for internal commerce, though it now amount- 
ed to more than twenty times as much as the whole 


of our boasted foreign commeree. Yet gentlemen | 
| still go for foreign commerce; nothing but foreign 
commerce was constitutional. Foreign labor—for- | 


eign goods—foreign everything. All was foreign, 
foreign, foreign. All was British—nothing Amer- 


‘ican. Mr. 8S. had no idea that this Government 


had no duty, no obligation, to anybody but for- 


eigners. He thought our first duty was ip our- | 


selves, Our own country, and our own peop 






Ho. or Reps. 
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THE TARIFF AND FARMERS, 
I had not intended, said Mr. S., to say one word 
| about the tariff; but I am strongly tempted to state 
a fact or two in reply to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia. That gentleman dwelt entirely on the hene- 
fits of foreign trade. He went altogether in fayory 
of importing foreign goods, and creating a market 
for the benefit of foreigners. Would our own 
agriculture be benefited by a process like this? 
Nothing could more effectually divert the benefit 
from our own people and pour it in a constant 
stream upon foreign labor. No American interest 
was so much benefited by a protective system as 
that of agriculture. The foreign market was noth- 
ing, the home market was everything, to them: it 
was as one hundred to one. The tariff cave us 
the great home market, while the gentleman’s 
scheme was to secure us, at best, but the chance 
of a market abroad, while it effectually destroyed 
our secure and invaluable market at home. The 
gentleman says he is very anxious to compete with 
the pauper labor of Europe. I will tell him one 
fact: With all the protection we now enjoy, Great 
Britain sends into this country eight doliars’ worth 
of her agricultural productions to one dollar's 
worth of all our agricultural productions (save 
cotton and tobacco) that she takes from us, 

Mr. Bayty. Does the gentleman assert that? 

Mr. Stewart. I do—and will prove it, 

Mr. Bayty. Then you will prove the returns 

_ false which are made by our own Government. 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir; I will prove it by the 
returns furnished by Mr. Walker himself in sup- 
port of the bill which he has laid before the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. Now, | assert, and 
ran prove, that more than half the value of all the 
British goods imported into this country consist of 
agricultural products, changed in form, converted 
and manufactured into goods. And I invite a 
thorough analysis of the facts. I challenge the 
gentleman to the scrutiny. Take down all the 
articles in a store, one after another—estimate the 
value of the raw material, the bread and meat, and 
other agricultural products which have entered into 
their fabrication, and it will be found that one-half 
and more of their value consists of the productions 
of the soil—agricultural produce in its strictest 

| sense. 

Now, by reference to Mr. Walker’s report, it 
will be seen that, for twelve years back, we have 
imported from Great Britain and her dependencies 
annually fifty-two and a half millions of dollars 
worth of goods, but call it fifty millions; while she 
took of all our agricultural products, save cotton 
and tobacco, less than two and a half millions of 
dollars worth. Thus, then, assuming one-half the 

value of her goods to be agricultural, it gives us 
| twenty-five millions of her agricultural produce to 
two and a half millions of ours taken by her, which 
is just ten to one; to avoid cavil, I put it at eight 
/toone. To test the truth of his position, he was 
prepared, if time permitted, to refer to numerous 
| facts. But for the information of the gentleman 
| from Virginia, who is so great a friend to the poor 
and oppressed farmers, I will tell him that we have 
_imported yearly, for twenty-six years, (so says 
Mr. Walker’s report,) more than ten millions 
of dollars worth of woollen goods. Last year we 
imported $10,666,176 worth. Now, one-half and 
more of the value of this cloth was made up of 
wool, the subsistence of labor and other agricul- 
‘tural productions. The general estimate is, that 
the wool alone is half. The universal custom 
among farmers, when they had their wool manu- 
factured on the shares, was to give the manufac- 
turer half the cloth. Thus we import, and our 
farmers have to pay, for five millions of dollars 
worth of foreign wool every year in the form of 
cloth, mostly the production of sheep feeding on 
the grass and grain of Great Britain, while our own 
wool is worthless, for want of a market; and this 
is the policy the gentleman recommends to Ameri- 
can farmers. Yes, sir; and the gentleman is not 
satisfied with five millions, but wishes to increase 
it to fen millions a year for foreign wool. Will the 
gentleman deny this? He dare not. He has de- 
clared for Mr. Walker’s bill, reducing the duties 
on woollens nearly one-half, with a view to in- 
crease the revenue; of course, the imports must be 
doubled, making the import of cloth twenty mil- 
lions instead of ten, and of wool ten instead of five 
\. millions of dollars per annum. 
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ers, British farmers, by giving them the American 
market. His plan was to buy everything, sell 
nothing, and getrich. [A laugh.} What was true 
as to cloth was equally true as to everything else. 
Take a hat, a pair of shoes, a yard of silk or lace, 
analyze it, resolve it into its constituent elements, 
and you will find that the raw material, and the 
eubstance of labor, and other agricultural products, 
constituted more than one-half its entire value. 
The pauper labor of Europe employed in manu- 
facturing silk and lace got what it ate, no more; 
and this is what you pay for when you purchase 
their goods. Break up your home manufactures 
and home markets, import everything you eat and 
drink and wear, for the benefit of the farmers. Oh, 
what friends these gentlemen are to the farmers, 
and mechanies, and laborers of this country—no, 
sir, 1am wrong, of Great Britain. 

Now, I ask whether wool is not, in the strictest 
sense, an agricultural production? And if we im- 
port ten millions in cloth, is not five millions of 
ihat sum paid for the wool alone—a product of 
British farmers? Asa still stronger illustration of 
his arzument, Mr. S. referred to the article of iron. 
Last year, according to Mr. Walker’s report, we 
imported $9,043,396 worth of foreign iron, and its 
manufactures, mostly from Great Britain, four- 
fifths of the value of which, as every practical man 
knew, consisted of agricultural produce—nothing 
else. lron is made of ore and coal; and what is the 
ore and coal buried in your mountains worth ? 
Nothing—nothing at all, unused. What gives it 
value? The labor of horses, oxen, mules, and men. 
And what sustained this labor but corn and oats, 
hay and straw for the one, and bread and meat and 
vegetables of every kind for the other? These ag- 
ricultural products were purchased and consumed, 
and this made up nearly the whole price of the iron 
which the manufacturer received and paid over to 
the farmers again and again, as often as the process 
was repeated. Well, is not iron made in England 
of the same materials that it is made of here? Cer- 


tainly; then is not four-fifths of the value of British | 


iron made up of British agricultural produce? And 


if we purchase nine millions of dollars worth of || 


| 


British iron a year, do we not pay six or seven | 


millions of this sum for the produce of British 
farmers—grain, hay, grass, bread, meat, and other 
provisions for man and beast—sent here for sale in 
the form of iron? He put it to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Bayty] to say if this was not true 
to the letter. He challenged him to deny it, ordis- 
prove it if he could. ‘The gentleman’s plan was to 
break down these great and growing markets for 
our own farmers, and give our markets to the Brit- 
ish; and yet he professed to be a friend to Ameri- 
ean farmers!! ** From such friends good Lord de- 
liver them !’? One remark more on this topic: 
Secretary Walker informs us that the present duty 
on iron 1s 75 per cent., which he proposes to re- 
duce to 30 per cent., to increase the revenue. ‘To do 


This was the gentleman’s plan to favor the farm- | 


| would cry out for protection. 


Internal Improvements—Mr, Stewart. 


Mr. Leake here put this question to Mr. S.: 
Whether cotton and tobacco were not agricultural 
products ? 

Mr. 8. Certainly; but they are not our only 
agricultural products. There were other interests 
in this country worth looking after and preserving 
besides cotton and tobacco. But no doubt the gen- 
tleman concurs with Mr. Secretary Walker, who 
tells us, in his free trade report, which has so de- 
lighted England, and no wonder it has, for he there 
says we must take more British goods; because, if 
we do not, “ England must pay for our ‘ bread- 
stuffs’”’ in specie, and ** not having it to spare, she 
will bring down to even a greater extent the price 
of our cotton.’’ Yes, ** our cotton’’—there is the 
rub. The North and West must quit work, sell 
nothing, and bring everything from England, and 
send them our specie as long as it lasts, so that Eng- 
land may have ‘‘specie to spare’’ for southern cot- 
ton—that’s the plan thus openly and boldly pro- 
claimed by the Secretary and his followers. We 
of the North and West must send our last dollar 
to England to buy bread and meat, and grass and 
erain, in the form of iron and cloth, to increase the 
price of ** our cotton.’? We must be * hewers of 
wood and drawers of water’’ for Great Britain— 
paupers, slaves, and beggars—that England may 
have ‘* specie to spare”’ for southern cotton. This 
is the undisguised policy and purpose of the Treas- 
ury Report. But Mr. 8. would say to these south- 
ern gentlemen, Don’t be afraid. You will have 
your cotton market still. England must have your 
cotton—she can’t do without it at present. But 
beware; the time may come when England would 
not want ‘‘our cotlon,”? and the South, in turn, 
But the gentleman 
congratulates the West with the prospect of an 


early repeal of the corn laws. But, in his opinion, 


if the corn laws were repealed, the people of the 
West could scarcely get a bushel of their grain into 
England on any terms. 

{Mr. Bayty. Do you mean what you say, that 


' not one bushel will go there ?] 


this, must he not then double the imports of iron? | 


Clearly he must. Then we must add ten or twelve 
millions per year to our present imports of iron, 
and of course destroy that amount of our domestic 
supply to make room for it. 


Thus at a blow, in | 


the single article of iron, this bill is intended to de- | 
stroy the American markets for at least eight mil- || 


lions of dollars worth of domestic agricultural pro- 
duce to be supplied from abroad; and this is the 
American—no ! 
which is now attempted to be imposed upon this 
i by this British-hating Administration ! Let 
them do it, and in less than two years there will 
not be a specie-paying bank in the country. 
people and the treasury will be again bankrupt, and 
the scenes and sufferings of 1840 will return; and 
with it, as a necessary consequence, the political 
revolutions of that period. 

The home market, Mr. S. contended, was every- 
thing to the farmer, and the foreign market com- 
paratively nothing. Massachusetts alone purchased 
and consumed fourteen times as much of the grain, 
flour, and meat of the other States as the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, from whom 


the British—system of policy | 


The | 


we took fifty millions of dollars worth of manufac- | 


tures yearly. Massachusetts took thirty-five mil- 
lions eee (exclusive of cotton and tobacco,) 
while Great Britain took but two and ahalf! Yet, 
according to the gentleman from Virginia, the for- 
eign market was vastly the most important! 


Mr. Stewart. I will answer the gentleman, 
by giving him Lord Ashburton’s speech in the 
House of Lords a few days ago. He states that 
nine-tenths of the grain now imported into Great 

sritain is supplied from the north of Europe, al- 
though they pay a tax of fifteen shillings the quar- 
ter; while thet from Canada and the United States, 
oe through Canada, pays but four shillings. 


epeal the duty of fifteen shillings, and will they | 


'not supply the whole? Most clearly they will. 
The fact is notorious, that most of our grain and | 


flour now goes to England through her colonial 
ports, and at colonial duties, thus evading the oper- 
ation of the corn laws, while the grain and flour 
from the north of Europe must always pay the 
highest duties imposed by the corn laws. Hence 
Lord Ashburton very justly argues, that we must 


| be overwhelmed if the corn laws are repealed; and 


| lost. 


if this great advantage, now enjoyed by Canada 
and the United States, of importing flour and 
grain at about one-fourth of the duty paid by the 
importers from the Baltic and the Black sea, is 
Repeal the corn laws—put them on an 
equal footing with us, and is not the question set- 
tled, and the market lost to our grain and flour 
in all time to come? Nothing can be clearer. 
And yet gentlemen exult in the prospect of the 
repeal of the corn laws, and are ready to sacri- 
fice the whole of our manufactures and home 
markets to bring it about. Such will be the ope- 


ration of the repeal of the corn laws on Ameri- | 


can agriculture, and such is the statement of Lord 
Ashburton, who perhaps knows as much about 


| the matter as even the learned gentleman from Vir- 


ginia. But this is not all. This opinion of Lord 
Ashburton is sustained by the most intelligent 
merchants in Great Britain. Such is the uniform 
tenor of the testimony recently taken before a se- 


lect committee of the House of Commons on this | 


subject. Henry Cleaver Chapman, one of the wit- 
nesses, and one of the most intelligent men in the 
kingdom, says: ** Repeal the corn laws, and the 


‘ growing trade with Canada and the western States | 


‘ of America will be crushed by the cheaper produc- 


‘ tions of the Baltic and the Black sea; consequent- | 
‘ly,’’ he adds, ‘* 4merica, Canada, and British | 


‘shipping, would receive a severe and decisive 
‘ blow”’ by the repeal of the corn laws. But still 


_ the gentleman from Virginia exults in the prospect 
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of the repeal of the corn laws, and boasts of the 
market it will open to our western farmers, to 
whom, however, he will not give one dollar for 
their rivers and improvements—not a cent—but is 
anxious to seduce them into this British free-trade 
trap; but he would say to the West, ** timeo danaos;”” 
trust your friends, and beware of your enemies. 
Look at the boasted foreien market: what is it? 
Comparatively nothing. Look at facts. The ag- 


| ricultural productions of the United States, exclu- 
sive of cotton and tobacco, is estimated at one thou- 


sand millions per year. Our exports to all the 
world amounted Jast year to $11,195,515. Of this, 
Great Britain took about two-and-a-half. All the 
rest Was consumed at home. So the foreien mar- 


| kets of the world amounted to eleven millions, 


and the home market to nine hundred and eighty- 
nine millions. Yet the gentleman had just pro- 


| nounced the foreign markets everything to the 


j}amounted to $13,429,166. 


farmers, and the home markets, comparatively 
nothing. But another fact. Our exports of man- 
ufactures last year, including those of wood, 
Assuming, as in the 


| case of British manufactures, that one-half their 


| value is made up of American agricultural pro- 


duce, then we export nearly seven millions of dol 

lars worth of acricultural produce in the form of 
manufactures, which does not glut or injure the 
foreign markets, for our flour and grain, in its ori- 
ginal form. To use a familiar illustration: West- 
ern farmers send their corn, hay, and oats, thou- 
sands of dollars worth, every year to the Eastern 
market, not in its rude and original form, but in 
the form of hogs and horses: they give their hey- 
stacks life and legs, and make them trot to market 
with the farmer on their back. [A laugh.] So the 


| British converted their produce, not into hogs or 
| horses, but into cloth and iron, and send it here 


| for sale. 





| get. 


| make the calculation. 


And, viewing the subject in this light, 
he could demonstrate that there was not a State in 
the Union that did not now consume five dollars 
worth of British agricultural produce to one dol- 
lar’s worth she consumes of theirs. ‘Time would 
not permit him to go into details; but he would 
furnish the elements from which any one could 
Assuming that consumplion 
and exportation are in proportion to population, 
then we import fifty millions of British goods, and 


|| twenty-five millions—one-half—is agricultural pro- 


duce. We export to England agricultural pro- 
duce (excluding cotton and tobacco) two-and-a- 
half millions. Divide these sums, twenty-five and 
two and a half millions, by 223, the number of 
tepresentatives, and it gives $112,108 as the 
amount of British agricultural produce consumed 
in the form of goods in each Congressional dis- 


| trict; and $11,210 as their export to Great Britain 
| of agricultural produce. 
| tion of ten to one. 


This gives the propor- 
Yet gentlemen are not satis- 
fied, and wish still further to increase the import 
of British goods, and still further prostrate and 
destroy the American farmer and mechanic and 
laboring man to favor foreigners. ‘To shew the 
effect upon currency, as well as agriculture, sup- 
pose the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Bayty} 
wants a new coat; he goes to a British importer and 
pays him twenty dollars, hard money, and hard to 
England takes none of your rag money. [A 
laugh.] Away it goes, in quick time. We see 
no more of it, as far as circulation is concerned, 
the gentleman might as well have thrown it into 
the fire. I want a coat. I go to the American 
manufacturer and buy $20 worth of American 
broadcloth. (He wears no other, and he would 
compare coats with the gentleman on the spot.) 
[A laugh.] Well, the manufacturer, the next day, 
gave it to the farmer for wool; he gave it to the 
shoemaker, the hatter, and blacksmith; they gave 
it back to the farmer for meat and bread; and here 
it went from one to another. You might perhaps 
see his busy and bustling $20 note five or six umes 
in the course of a day. This made money plenty. 
But where was the gentleman’s hard money? Van- 
ished; gone to reward and enrich the wool-growers 
and farmers, shoemakers, hatters, and blacksmiths 
of England. Now, I go for supporting the Ameri- 
can farmers and mechanics, and the gentleman 
goes for the British—that’s the difference. Can 
the gentleman deny it? There are but two sidesin 


| this matter, the British and the American side; and 


the simple question is, which side shall we take? 


|| The great struggle is between the British and /Ameri- 
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can farmers and mechanics forthe American market, | 
find we must decide which shall have it. 
Mr. S. would here take occasion to state a fact 
that would startle the American people. 
british manufacturers have, at this moment, pos- 
session of this Capitol. Yes, sir, I tell you and 
the country, one of the principal committee rooms 
in this house is now, and has been for weeks past, | 
occupied by a gentleman formerly residing in 
Manchester, England, who has a vast number, 
verhaps hundreds, of specimens of goods sent from 
Manchester (priced to suit the occasion) to be ex- 
hibited to members of Congress to enlighten their | 


judgements, and, in the language of his letter of in- 


struction from Manchester of the 3d January, °46, 
accompanying these specimens, to enable them 
** to arrive at just conclusions in regard to the pro- 
posed alterations in the present tariff.” Yes, sir; 
agents, specimens, and letters, from Great Britain, 
instructing us how to make a tariff to suit the 
Pr.tish. Mr. 8. here expressed the hope that the 
eople of the North would send on specimens of 
American manufactures to be also exhibited in the 
Capitol, not only to show their perfection and ex- 
tent, but to correct on the spot the false represent- 
ations made by these Manchester men and their 
agents, in regard to the character and prices of Brit- 
ish and American goods. Speaking of the Presi- 
dent's Message, this Manchester letter writer ex- 
claims, ‘a second Daniel come to judgment, a 
‘second Richard Cobden;”’ and so delighted were 
they in England with Mr. Walker’s celebrated 
free trade report that it was ordered to be printed 
hy the House of Lords. After all this, having our 
President and Secretary on their side, they ought 
to have been content, without sending their letters 
of instructions here to direct us what kind of a 
tariff they wish us to pass. Butif their chancellor 
had sent us a revenue bill, he could not have fur- | 
nished one to suit Great Britain better than the 
o1e furnished by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Parliament would pass it by acclamation. Sir 
Robert Peel understands his business; he proposes | 
to take the duties off breadstuffs and raw materials 
of all kinds used by their manufacturers, and re- 
move every burden, so as to enable them to meet 
us and beat us in our own markets and in the mar- | 
kets of the world, where Yankee competition is | 
beginning to give them great uneasiness. Last 
year we exported hundreds of thousands of dollars 
worth of cotton goods into the British East Indies, | 
and beat the British in their own markets, after 
paying discriminating duties, imposed to keep us | 
out—first 8, then 10, finally 15 per cent. In this 
great struggle, Sir Robert Peel comes to the rescue; 
he repeals the duty on cotton and wool and bread 
and meat, and everything used by British manu- | 
facturers, to enable them to go ahead in this strug- | 
gle with the Americans; and what does Mr. | 
Valker do? Just the reverse. He proposes to 
take off all protective duties, and imposes heavy 
burdens on the raw materials, dyestuffs, &c., used | 
by our manufacturers, so as effectually to prostrate 
and break them down. Sir Robert Peel takes | 
burdens off his steed, while Sir Robert Walker | 
piles bags of sand on his—then crack their whips 
—clear the road—a fair race! [A laugh.] Such 
is the difference between British and American | 
policy. Sir Robert Peel’s present system fur- | 
nishes powerful arguments for adhering to our 
protective system—his object is not to favor, but 
to beat us; and our course is not to defeat, but to 
favor his purpose. This will not only be the effect 
of the tariff proposed by our Secretary, but it is its 
open and avowed purpose and design; is it not the 
proclaimed purpose of the Message and report to 
increase the importation of British goods, and, of 
course, to that extent, destroy American supply ? 
Does not the Secretary propose to reduce the pro- 
tective duties more than one-half, for the purpose 
of increasing revenue? And if the revenue is in- | 
creased by reducing duties one-half, must not the | 
imports S more than doubled? This is self-evi- | 
dent. And if you double your imports of foreign | 


goods, must you not destroy to that extent Ameri- || 


can supply? Most certainly, unless the Secretary | 
ean, in be wisdom, devise a plan to make people 

eat, drink, wear double as much as they now do. 
But where will we find money to pay for them? 
There’s the rub. But, startling and extraordinary 
As it may appear, our Secretary, for the first time 
in the history of the world, has boldly and openly 


| down and destroy its own manufactures, for the 


| produce. Oh! but he hates the British. 


avowed it as the object of Government to break '] 


‘pt of making way for those of foreigners. | 
n the very first paragraph of his argumentative 
report, he sets out with stating that the revenue of 
the first quarter of this year is two millions less 
than the first quarter of the last, and that this has 
been occasioned by the substitution of highly pro 
tected American manufactures for foreign imports ; 
and this evil, this terrible evil, this American Sec- 
retary proposes to remedy by reducing the protec- 
tive duties, and thus breaking up this abominable 
business of ** substituling domestic products,’’ made | 
by «Imerican labor, out of American produce, for 
British goods, made by British labor, out of British 
Now, 
sir, this is not only the doctrine of his tezt, but it 
runs through his whole sermon of 957 pages. No 
wonder it was printed by the House of Lords; 
and let our Secretary carry through this bill, and 
Queen Victoria would gladly transfer the seals 
from Sir Robert Peel to Sir Robert Walker, for he 
will have rendered her a greater service than any 
other man, dead or living. 

sut this is not only the doctrine of the Treasury 
report, but of the Message itself. The revenue 
standard laid down in the Message aims a death- 
blow at all American industry. It suggests a kind 
of ** sliding seale,”’ so that whenever any branch of || 
American industry begins to beat the foreigner, 
and supply the market, and thereby diminish im- 
ports and revenue, this is evidence that the duty is 
too high and ought to be reduced, so as to let in 
the foreign rival productions. But let the President 
speak for himself; here is his revenue standard in 
his own words: 


“The precise point in the ascending scale of duties at 
Which it is ascertained from experience that the revenue is || 
greatest is the maximum rate of duty which can be laid for 
the bona fide purpose of collecting money for the support of |! 
Government. To raise the duties higher than that point, 
and thereby diminish the amount collected, is to levy them 
for protection merely and not for revenue. As long, then, 
as Congress may gradually increase the rate of duty on a 
given article, and the revenue is increased by such increase 
of daty, they are within the revenue standard. When they 
go beyond that point, and as they increase the duties, the 
revenue is diminished or destroyed, the act ceases to have 
for its object the raising of money to support Government, 
but is for protection merely.” 


What is this but a rule to favor foreigners, and 
break down Americans? The moment the Amer- 
ican, by his superior industry and skill, begins to 
succeed, then the duty must come down so as to 
increase foreign imports and revenue. This is the | 
plain and inevitable operation of the rule; and who 
would go into manufacturing under such an anti- 
American rule as this, making it death by the law— 
certain and inevitable? As an illustration, take 
iron for instance, Owing to the rapid increase of 
iron-works in the United States, the import of iron 
has been greatly reduced. Then the Executive 
rule applies—down with the duties, so as to in- 
crease imports and revenue. Accordingly, Mr. 
Walker proposes to reduce the duty, which, he 
says, is now 75 per cent., to 30 per cent., so as to | 
increase the revenue. Well, to do this, he must | 
more than double the imports, now amounting to || 
more than eight millions a year, and thus he must 
import sixteen millions of dollars’ worth of iron 
instead of eight—destroy eight millions of Amer- 
ican manufacture to make way for the foreign, and | 
thus import twelve millions of dollars’ worth of 
foreign (mostly English) grain and other produce 
used in the manufacture of this iron; for the fact | 
is incontestable, that more than three-fourths of | 
the value of iron is made up of the produce of the 
soil. And this is the policy to favor American | 
farmers and American laborers! Throw the plough | 
out of the furrow, and turn labor out to starve— |) 
to make way for British goods, and increase rev- 
enue! 

Mr. S. said he had not time at present, but he | 
would avail himself of the first proper occasion, 
to show, as he thought he coud most clearly, 
that all the theories of the Secretary and his fol- || 
lowers in favor of their free-trade policy were not 
only false and unfounded, but that exactly the re- || 
verse of those theories was true. He referred to || 
the theories that * protection was for the benefit of || 
manufacturers, at the expense of the farmers and | 
laborers of the country ;”’ that “ protection increased || 
the price of manufactured goods, and reduced the || 
price of labor and produce;”’ that it ** favored mo- || 
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nopoly and wealth, at the expense of the poor:” 
that *‘ reducing duties would increase revenue,” 
&e. He could scarcely speak of such gross ab. 


| surdities in respectful terms. What! Favor j)- 
, vested capital by building up competition, ag 


increasing the supply of the articles they had ., 


sell? Injure the farmers by doubling the demand 


for their produce, raw materials, and breadstufy, 


| of every kind? Oppress and rob the consumer by 
|giving him goods at one-fourth of their former 


price? Reduce wages by doubling the demand for 


| labor—labor of men, women, and children? Yes, 


sir, increase the price of goods by doubling thy 
’ > wal 


supply, and reduce the price of agricultural pro- 
_duce by doubling the demand? Favor monopo- 


lies by building up competition, the only thing to 


| destroy it? Such are the absurd theories of free 


trade. But gentlemen must reverse all the laws of 
trade; the great and universal law, that ** deman« 
and supply regulate prices’’—a law as universa| 
and invariable in its operation as the law that goy- 
erns the solar system—must not only be repealed, 
but reversed in its operations, before gentlemen 


could sustain any of these absurdities. 


The clock admonished him that his time was 


| out. He would avail himself of the moment let; 
/to warn gentlemen. If they would allow him to 


prophesy, he would say: Gentlemen, pass this 
treasury bill, approved, as he understood, by the 


| Cabinet; bring back the scenes of 1840; restore 


your twenty-per-cent. tariff; bankrupt your treas- 


_ury; paralyze your national industry; break down 
| your farmers, manufacturers, and mechanics, by 
| importing goods and exporting money; pass this bill 


—and in eighteen months you will scarcely have a 
specie-paying bank, or a specie dollar left in the 


/ country. Pass this bill, and you will not only 


bring back the scenes, but 1 repeat, you will 


| bring with them the political revolutions of 1540. 
| Again will be heard throughout the land the ery of 
| * Change! change!—any change must be for the bet- 
'ter!”? Political revolutions are the fruits of popu- 
lar suffering and discontent; in prosperity, the cry 


is, ** let well enough alone!”’ 


[A voice. Then as a Whig, you ought to go 
for the new tariff.] 

Yes, (said Mr. S.,) if I was like some gentle- 
men on this floor—if I loved my party more than 
my country—I would; but as I love my country 
more than my party, I willnot. If it were not for 


the lash and drill of party discipline, this ‘British 
| bill’? would find few advocates on this floor. It 


was the bantling of party—the illegitimate off- 
spring of the Baltimore Convention, that Pando- 


'ra’s box, whence originated most of the troubles 
| that now afflict this country. But he again warn 
ed gentlemen: pass this bill, and in the strong lan- 
| guage of a democratic Senator on a late occasion, 
‘it will sink ‘* the party so low that the arm of resur- 


rection could never reach it’’—so low that (here 
the hour having expired, the Chairman’s hammer 
fell, and Mr. S. resumed his seat.) 








HARBORS AND RIVERS. 


SPEECH OF MR.E.H. EWING, 


OF TENNESSEE, 


In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 16, 1846. 


|The House being in Committee of the Whole on 


the state of the Union, and having under consid- 
eration a bill making appropriations for the im- 
provement of certain Rivers and Harbors— 


Mr. EWING said: 

Mr. Cnainman: The Constitution of 1789 is the 
first written instrument of its kind propounded 
among men. Its mission, its scope, its precise na- 
ture, its proper construction, have been subjects of 


|| debate and consideration, to some extent, by all 
minds, and in all places, ever since its adoption. 


Most of the questions, however, arising in regard 


‘to it, or under it, are still sub judice, and likely 


enough to remain so for a length of time to come. 

Charters were given, indeed, before this, and 
before the days of Runnymede, containing grants 
of powers, or facilities, or liberties, from kings or 
nobles, to inferiors, to classes, to the people, or to 
municipal corporations. All these have nad their 
mission, and in their day have had their construc- 
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tion; and rules of construction grew up and were | 


applied to them—rules, philosophical and critical, 
well calculated to eliminate their true meaning. So 
of the ordinary laws of legislatures, and of con- 


tracts and compacts, more or less important, rules | 
of construction have been discovered and properly | 


applied. But up to this day, it seems to me, no 
correct rule of construction has been adopted and 
properly applied to this great fundamental law of a 
vreat and growing empire. 

The first observation to be made in regard to 


this instrument is, that it was enacted by a nation, | 


and accepted by a nation. That nation was and 
is the great western wing of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
the universal Yankee nation. By this assumption 
hang some consequences; and, therefore, some 
evidences of its truth may be required. Now, 
when I say, that previously to the adoption of the 
Constitution this nation had an existence, I do not 
mean to be understood as asserting that a vote had 
been taken, and that a majority of all persons in 
the colonies had, by that vote, agreed to share a 
common fate, and make common cause together 
thereafter. Nor, in my opinion, are nations thus 
ever formed. 
stances of settlement, juxtaposition, war, subjec- 
tion toa common dominion, intermixture of inter- 
ests, and community of feeling, a nation had been 


But, from the previous cireum- | 


formed without any one’s thinking of a vote. And | 
the change from Confederacy to Federalism was | 


only the adoption of a new phasis by this nation. 


To test this, suppose that Rhode Island or Dela- | 


ware had refused their adhesion to the new state 
of things: would the other States and people have 
permitted them quietly to secede, and thus to have 
defeated that which the fulness of time and the fit- 
ness of things, and the necessities of the case, re- 
quired? Putting to the vote is certainly a great 
invention for deciding questions and rights, yet the 
laws and necessities of nations are greater still. 


At the end of the revolutionary war we found | 
ourselves a nation, just as all other nations have | 
found themselves formed, without any preconcert | 
or conjunction of mental action to arrive at that | 
result, ‘That we were a nation at the adoption of | 


the Constitution, is assumed, too, on the face of 
that instrument. Both in the preamble and in the 


reservation of rights to the States and to the people, | 


is it assumed that there is an existing nation—one 
not created by the instrument, but one retaining 
rizhts before possessed, and not now communica- 
ied. This nation not having been created by the 
Constitution, and the Constitution not being the 
sole term of its existence, it may possess powers 
deconstitutional, or dehors the Constitution, not 
vested in the States, nor yet vested under the Con- 
suitution in the Federal Government. These are 
inherent powers of the nation, and may, I appre- 
hend, be exercised in a case of necessity by the 
General Government, as the only proper represen- 
tative of the nation at present constituted, to be 


sanctioned by the subsequent acquiescence of the , 


people. Cases might be supposed of self-preser- 
vation, not coming within the scope of the powers 
granted—cases of ena of territory by colo- 
nization, war, peaceful cession, or surrender. Nul- 


ification is, perhaps, a case for the exercise of the | 


former power, and the acceptance of Texas, or the 
colonization of Oregon, a case of the exercise of 
the latter. These latter powers were exercised 
through the Government formed under the Con- 
stitution—the former power, viz: of self-preserva- 
tion, would have been exercised by the same Gov- 
ernment, had a proper case arisen. 

This nation, I apprehend, so far from intending 
by the adoption of a Constitution to destroy its 
existence, or to weaken the exercise of its inherent 
owers as a nation, and to stand thereafter para- 
yzed, in some degree, in the exertion of its proper 
energies, intended rather to give itself new means 
and facilities for action, to make itself more full 


of life and vigor, and less liable to dissolution from 
intrinsic or extrinsic causes. 


Harbors and Rivers—Mr. E. H. Ewing. 


was not dreamed then that the Constitution was a 
bundle of special grants; that it was to be in after 
time that feeble, nerveless, jointless, rickety starve- 
ling that some gentlemen would have it, unable to 
help itself, or the States that bind it together. 
The provident and sagacious men who projected 
this Constitution must have foreseen, and no doubt 
did foresee, that they were establishing the normal 
law of that which was to be a great empire—a law 
which was to be for all future time the basis of all 
the multifarious organic laws that the necessities of 
such an empire might produce. Now, it is to this 
law that eentlemen call on us to give a strict,a 
narrow, a jealous construction; such a construction, 
forsooth, as might be given to the petty license 
laws of a State Legislature, or the miserable by- 
law of a municipal corporation, or the pettifogging 
clauses of a Yankee lease. Sir, believing as Ido 
that this instrument was framed to govern an em- 
pire, whose space is as yet undefined, and whose 
duration may be commensurate with time, I shall 
endeavor, so far as in me lies, to give it something 
of an imperial construction. I shall look upon it 
asa thing of life and vigor, possessing capacities 
of adaptation to existing and future contingencies, 
and not as a machine or a suit of clothes, to be out- 
grown, or to become obsolete, with the passing of 
a few generations of men. 

To construe any instrument properly, its design 
and office must be placed strongly in view; and if 
this be done, perhaps it would not need that we 
should distinguish between strict, liberal, latitudi- 
narian, and remedial construction; a fair construc- 
tion would in that case be only claimed on the one 


| hand, and certainly could not be denied on the 


other. What, then, is a Constitution, considered 
as the fundamental law of a State? It is the de- 
signation of a plan of government, and an enume- 
ration and designation of the powers intended to 
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be entrusted to that Government; it might also with || 


propriety contain an enumeration of things pro- 


| hibited to the Government as not within its com- 
petency; this latter attribute does not, however, of || 
necessity, appertain to a Constitution made with a | 


view to a Government of limited powers, as the 
prohibition is implied in the failure to communicate 


| power to act. 


The nation, in its || 


formation of the Constitution, did not dole out pow- || 
ers, and rights, and privileges, as if it were dealing | 


with an enemy, or like a reluctant but daunted ty- 
rant dealing with jealous and excited subjects, or 
like a grasping landlord dealing with suspicious 


tenants; but with some confidence in human virtue, | 


and some faith in its own destiny, it communicated 


powers with no niggard hand—powers to be exer- | 


cased in the Government of a mighty empire. It 


In the enumeration of powers, the necessity will 
easily be seen of employing the most extensive 
generic terms, of embracing, under one category, 
a large number of objects, and finally (when hu- 
man forecast has done what it may toward speci- 
fication? of using some carefully-selected general 
expressions which may be calculated to meet un- 
foreseen future exigencies. 
Constitution now under consideration, at the cir- 
cumstances under which it was framed, at the men 
by whom it was devised, at the objects to be ac- 
complished by it, we can hardly doubt that some 


When we look at the | 


general provision would have been made for cases | 


not then within human ken. Such certainly is the 
tendency of the human mind in all communications 


ry on a system of internal improvement. 
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erate and sober sense and judgment of a nation, or 
of mankind; the latter not unfrequently rushes to 
its purposes, and, like a tyrant, gives out its sic 
volo, sic jubeo, under the impulse of popular pas- 
sion or party dictation, 

Details, or close and accurate specifications, are 
of course not practicable in a Constitution, for it 
would thus become a code, or a body of laws, and 
useless for the purposes for which it was intended; 
instead of being compendious and easily embraced 
by the mind, it would be utterly unwieldy, and 
obscured by its unavoidable intricacies. 

From these views of mine, in regard to the na- 
ture of constitutions generally, and especially in 
recard to the nature of the one under consideration, 
it will be perceived that I deem its proper construc- 
tion to be such a one as will meet the great exigen- 
cies of the growing empire in which we live; such 
a one as in all time has been given to laws of early 
enactment, intended to effect general objects; a 
construction growing with the growth of the coun- 
try and people to which it belonged. By this I do 
not mean, however, that words are to be strained 
from their natural meaning, or clauses torn from 
their context, or hypereritical distinctions set up, 
to escape the true intent of the framers of the in- 
strument. Nor do [ need a new rule of construc- 
tion, but only a correct application of the old ones. 
That the magnitude of the subject shall be properly 
conceived, the object of the instrument rightly un- 
derstood, and the nature of the exigency to which 
the application is to be made clearly apprehended, 
will be sufficient, with the old rules of construction, 
to determine the true meaning of any clause of the 
Constitution. 

A case has now arisen before this House for the 
construction of the Constitution—a question, wheth~- 
er the General Government possesses the power to 
make improvements in the harbors and rivers of 
the United States, of any character, and for any of 
the purposes for which the Government was mst- 
tuted, and whether such improvements may be 
made now, the country being in a state of profound 

veace. I take the affirmative on this question, and 
it will of course devolve on me to find authority for 
the power in the Constitution; and that | may not 
be misunderstood, now or hereafier, in my views 
upon this constitutional question, | take the post- 
tion that this Government may undertake and car- 
< Indeed, l 
fear much that the disconnected and desultory ap- 
propriations now demanded, and such as have been 


| heretofore made, are not in accordance with the 


| fence and the general welfare. 


true spirit of the Constitution; or, in other words, 
that they do not look sufficiently to the common de- 

tn my opinion, this 
whole subject should be under a separate bureau, 
from which well-considered and systematic recom- 
mendations should come to Congress from year to 
year. This, though, may come in time, and does 


| not now demand discussion. 


of power, whenever confidence is reposed for great || 
purposes; and this is not only true in general, but | 


in the present case, there being an express reserva- 
tion of powers not granted, the necessity was so 
much the greater to make the grants themselves as 
large as was consistent with the preservation of the 
balances of the system intended to be established. 


In looking, then, into the Constitution for the 
power on this subject, [ shall not seek to derive it 
from what are commonly called the implied powers, 


| and indeed I am strongly tempted to repudiate 
|, this whole distinction between express and implied 


power, as unphilosophical, unnecessary, and emi- 


It will be seen, in the above view, that I take it for | 
granted that the great and wise men, who were || 


entrusted with the delicate duty of drawing up the 


projet of a Constitution, had at least dimly in per- | 
spective the destiny of the people for whom they 
were about to act; they looked beyond the grim | 
barriers of the Alleghany Mountains, and thought | 


something of the principles of population as appli- 
cable to the newly-emancipated colonies; they did 
not see, perhaps, that ‘* the whole boundless con- 
tinent’’ was to be ** ours,’’ but they did see some- 
thing beyond the narrow steril strip upon the At- 
lantic coast; and they acted for the future as well 
as the present. To be sure, a provision is made 


for amendments—a provision which it is to be | 


hoped may never again be brought into activity, at | 


least without a greater necessity than existed in 
the cases of some of the miserable patchwork 


added to the Constitution by the emendations al- 
ready made. 


e Construction is always better than | 
emendation; the first takes its ground slowly, | 


founding upon argument and conviction, and de- | 
| claring at last, when firmly established, the delib- 


| not necessary and 
| may not be parts o , 
| Questions of this kind may be called questions of 


nently deceptive. That provision in the Consti- 
tution which professes to give power to Congress 
‘**to make all Jaws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers,” &c., I deem to have been supererogatory 
at best, if not tending to doubt and confusion. If 
apprehend that whenever and wherever power is 
given to do a thing, power is given by the same 
words, and expressly given, to take all the subor- 
dinate steps to accomplish the end—whether the 
steps be pre-liminary or post-liminary. Cuestions 
may arise in the process of completing a purpose 
whether certain steps about to be taken are or are 
sroper—whether they may or 
Pine nexus, Means to an end, 


implied power, though more justly, I think, to be 
considered questions whether the act or acts to be 


' done are parcel of the thing authorized to be done. 


But, whatever this power to do subordinate acts 


| may be called, express or implied, without it cer- 


tainly this Government could never have taken its 
first step in the path of life. It might have been a 
beautiful, but certainly it would have ever remain- 
ed a motionless figure. 1 shall not pause to speak 
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of the common illustration, of the building of the | 


Capitol, protecting the public mail, punishing 


pirates, &c., but shall proceed to say that Ido not | 


approve greatly of straining a point to derive 
power to do an act under the more specific clauses 
of the Constitution. 1 do not derive the power of 


internal improvement from the clause in the Con- | 


stitution giving authority to Congress to regulate 


commerce among the States, nor yet from the | 


power to declare war, nor from the power to raise 
and support armies, nor from that to provide and 


maintain a navy; not but that many things might | 


he done under these clauses which would much 
improve the country, and possibly most of the ob- 
jects contemplated under this bill might be justified 
under some one or other of these clauses. And 
for the purposes of this bill, and the amendments 
offered and to be offered to it, | might remark, 
that it is matter of indifference to me from what 
quarter gentlemen may derive their authority to 
act. "That they should have faith in their power 
would now, and pre hac vice, answer my purpose; 
yet this faith might fail hereafter, the grounds 
of it be obliterated and forgotten, or at least 
it might not be strong enough to carry its 
votary a step further than this bill, unless it should 
be grounded on the true foundation. The con- 
structive powers derived under the clauses above 
referred to are sometimes the result of much in- 
genuity and of farfetched analogies, which, in a 
subsequent ratiocination on the subject, might not 
appear So apropos, or might not be so vivid, or be 
traced out with so much clearness, or seem so con- 


clusive, as when first projected and applied by the | 


reasoner. Besides, the derivation of power from 
these. sources Is apt to subject those who resort to 
them to the imputation of being rather subtle and 
Ingenious disputants and speculators, than catholic 
and comprehensive statesmen, Their deductions 
are lable to be called ingenious subterfuges, made 
for the special oceasion, to be abandoned, and per- 
haps thereafter replaced by something standing on 
a basis equally narrow and equally little calculated 
to command the general assent of mankind. De- 
rivations of power from the clauses above alluded 
to, and some other clauses, have given, not with- 
out cause, oceasion to the sneer of our opponents, 
that the powers were vagrant, and wandered up 
and down the Constitution for a resting place, &c. 
While on this part of the subject it would not be 
amiss, perhaps, to mention some of the points 
taken under these clauses, showing the connexion 
between the proposed improvement and the power, 
‘The existence of a port of entry on a river justifies 
one in improving up to that point, and he founds on 
the power to regulate commerce and on the admir- 
alty jurisdiction; (quere?) butasa portofentry may 
be made wherever Congress pleases, and, as its ex- 
istence is arbitrary, positive, and of indefinite dura- 


tion, the exertion of one power would be the cre- | 


ation of another, and of another, too, much greater 
than the one from which it sprung. Arsenals, 
ship-building stations, naval depéts, &e., on rivers, 
justify others, who claim under the war power; 


and their claim is undoubtedly just to a certain ex- | 


tent, where such Government stations do bona fide 


exist, and are not mere kites to hang improve- 


ments on. Such improvements, however, as might 


be made in reference to these military stations, | 
must have no allusion to commerce, and must be 


proportioned to the magnitude of the Govern- 


ment’s interest in the object for which the im- | 


provement is to be made. 
expend millions to improve rivers, to get to sta- 
tions the intrinsic worth of which was not one 
hundred thousand dollars. Improvements thus 
proportioned would certainly not answer the de- 
sires of those who projected them, and who felt 
that they designed really to effectuate a far differ- 
ent purpose from any connected either with the 
power of making war or the power of regulating 
commerce. The intention in each case would be 
to protect and advance commerce; and this cannot, 
in my opinion, be effectually done under the power 
io make war and regulate commerce. Our great 
western rivers have been called ‘inland seas,’’ 
and it has been sought by this new nomenclature 
to have extended over them the fostering arm of 
the Government in the exercise of maritime juris- 
diction. This change of name will hardly alter 
the character of these giant streams; the mighty 
Mississippi, with its angry flood, will still flow on 


It would hardly do to | 


APPEND 


- _ — sasues 
in its pristine direction, subject to no ebbs and | 


flows of tide, at the call of any modern Canute, 
and vindicating its claim to a mightier destiny than 
that of any land-locked sea. 

I, acting for myself, and professing to declare 
the opinions of no other person, repudiate these 
various modes of justifying the power of internal 
improvement on the part of this Government. I 
look upon them as very little better than ingenious 
and respectable subterfuges, and as presenting 
altogether too narrow a basis upon which to found 
a superstructure so large and so important as a 
future system of internal improvements. 1 deem it 
too important at this time, when everything evinces 
that, firs aut nefas, with or without delegated power, 
improvements of rivers and harbors will be under- 
taken and carried on by the Government, that the 
power to do so should be placed on grounds which 
can, in all time hereafter, be maintained. 

I derive the power to pass this bill from the first 
article and eighth section of the Constitution, and 
the first clause of that section, which reads as fol- 
lows: “ ‘The Congress shall have power to lay and 
‘ collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay 
‘the debts, and provide for the common defence 
‘and general welfare of the United States; but all 
‘duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform 
‘throughout the United States.’’ It is no answer 
to me to say that this ground has been taken by 
Federalists, by the advocates of a strong Govern- 
ment, by the opponents of State rights, &c.; that 


it has been exploded, or is anti-republican. I pro- | 


fess to be a sincere friend to the union of these 
States, and an inflexible advocate of the largest lib- 
erty of the citizen, and yet I believe Congress to 
possess the power of internal improvement under 
this clause of the Constitution. I believe the clause 
to be big with meaning, and that upon its proper 
construction may yet depend the destinies of this 
mighty people. I believe a proper and well-digested 
system of internal improvement to be for the gen- 
eral welfare of the United States, and therefore to 
come within this power to provide for the general 
welfare. It is said, however, that no power is 
given by this clause except that to raise taxes, &c., 
and to apply them to the common defence, &c.; and 


' that these words, common defence and general wel- 
fare, relate to the subsequent clauses of the Consti- 


|gatory than otherwise. 


tution, and that they were at best rather superero- 
Now, I deny that the 
words to raise taxes, &c., have any controlling 
power over the other parts of the sentence, and in- 
sist, upon the rules both of grammar and of correct 


_ criticism, that three distinct powers are given under 


this clause, viz: Ist, to lay and collect taxes; 2d, 
to pay the debts; and, 3d, to provide for the com- 
mon defence and general welfare; and I say, fur- 


| ther, that the expression * to lay taxes to provide for 


the common defence and general welfare,’’ is not true 


Anglo-Saxon language, according to the grammars 


now in use and force. To lay taxes with which 


_ to provide, &c., will do, and yet I am at a loss to 
| perceive the necessity, if this were the meaning, to 


introduce these words, common defence and general 
welfare, unless, indeed, they were to mean something 


| more than what the other clauses of the Constitu- 


tion embraced; and upon this latter supposition it 


_ would be very little material whether the first clause 


of the sentence controlled the two last or not; for, | 


if taxes are to be raised to provide for the common 
defence, &c., and these last words are not restrict- 
ed by the subsequent parts of the Constitution, 
then the limit to the raising of taxes is only what 
Congress may deem proper for the common de- 
fence and general welfare. IT cannot hold that the 
words here used, ‘* to provide,’’ &c., are words of 
supererogation, introduced to round off the sen- 
tence; such a supposition is totally inconsistent 
with the character of the instrument and the fra- 
mers of it—an instrument in which the utmost 


chastity and precision of language, and freedom 
| from all superfluous verbiage, was not only to be 


desired, but was evidently sought, and it is to be 
hoped, attained. 

The construction above contended for seems to 
me so obviously just and correct, so much in ac- 


cordance with the natural conclusions of a plain 


and unsophisticated mind, that I cannot think any 
other would ever have been given to the clause 
above referred to, had it not been so fiercely at- 
tacked by certain intemperate advocates of State 


‘rights as to drive those who framed it into inge- 
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nious misconstructions, from a fear of admitting 
in full the consequences of what they had dene. 
Before | proceed further, however, it is better per- 


| haps that I should distinctly restate the construc. 


tion put by me upon this clause or these clauses 
I affirm, then, that three dis. 


‘tinct and independent powers are communicated 


hy the paragraph above referred to; and, if this 
be not correct, that, in any event, the controlling 

g 
power of the first member of the sentence does no; 
restrict. Congress within any other limits than 


| what it, in a sound legal discretion, may deem 
necessary in the use of money for the common de- 


fence and general welfare of the United States. 
The objections to this construction are neither 


. of a critical nor of a grammatical character, but are 
| founded, or attempted to be founded, on general 


| views of the propriety of so general a communica- 


tion of power; they are objections addressed to the 
fears of the States, and seek to fortify themselves 
by the opinions of some of the early and most re- 


| spectable members of the Republican party, by 





the preceedings as detailed to us of the constituent 
Assembly, and by the incongruity of subsequent 
specific grants with this preliminary delegation of 
general power. 

In regard to the propriety of communicating so 
general a power, I beg leave to quote, as better 
than anything [ could say on the subject, the fol- 


| lowing from a number of **' The Federatist:”’ 


*“ Every view we may take of the subject, as candid in- 
quirers after truth, will serve to convince us that it is both 


| unwise and dangerous to deny the Federal Government an 


unconfined authority in respect to all those objects which 
are entrusted to its management. It will indeed deserve 
the most vigilant and careful attention of the people to sce 
that it be modelled in such a manner as to admit of its being 
safely vested with the requisite powers. If any plan whieh 
has been or may be offered to our consideration should not, 
upon a dispassionate inspection, be found to answer this de- 
scription, it ought to be rejected. A Government, the Con- 
stitution of which renders it unfit to be entrusted with all 
the powers which a free people ought to delegate to any Gov- 
ernment, would be an unsafe and improper depository of the 
national interests. Wherever these can with propriety be 
confided, the coincident powers may safely accompany 
them. This is the true result of all just reasoning upon the 
subject. And the adversaries of the plan promulgated by 
the Convention would have given a better impression of 
their candor, if they had confined themselves to showing 
that the internal structure of the proposed Government was 
such as to render itunwortliy of the confidence of the people. 
They ought not to have wandered into inflammatory decia- 
mations and unmeaning cavils about the extent of the pow- 
ers. The powers are not too extensive for the objects of 
federal administration, or, in other words, for the manage- 
ment of our national interests; nor can any satisfactory ar- 
gument be framed to show that they are chargeable with 
such an excess. If it be true, as has been insinuated, that 
the difficulty arises from the nature of the thing, and that 
the extent of the country will not permit us to form a Gov- 
ernment in which such ample powers can safely be repo-ed, 
it would prove that we ought to contract our views, and re- 
sort to the expedient of separate confederacies, which will 
move within more practicable spheres: for the absurdity 
must continually stare us in the face of confiding to a Gov- 
ernment the direction of the most essential national con- 
cerns, Without daring to entrust it with the authorities which 
are indispensable to their proper and efficient management. 
Let us not attempt to reconcile contradictions, but firmly 
embrace a rational alternative.” 


These sentiments are expressed by Alexander 
Hamilton. They are not quoted as authority, but 
as argument. They are to be found, however, in 
that series of numbers signed ‘* Publius,’’ (since 
collected into the book called ‘* The Federalist,’’) 
written with a common purpose by James Madison, 
John Jay, and Alexander Hamilton; and it yet re- 
mains to be proved that Mr. Madison ever dis- 
sented from the views thus expressed. I hope, 
however, it is not yet forgotten, and I believe it 
will not now be denied, that, however much many, 
and, among others, myself, may differ from Mr. 
Hamilton in many of his opinions, he was a sol- 
dier, a hero, a gentleman, a scholar, a statesman, 
and a patriot. 

I said that Hamilton was not quoted as author- 
ity, and this gives me occasion to remark, that 
neither precedent nor authority is as yet worth much 
in the construction of this Constitution. Opimons 


and practice are so equally balanced on the one 


| side and on the other, an 


have been generally 
founded on such questionable grounds, or taken 
place under such questionable circumstances, as to 
destroy almost entirely their effect. How far opin 
ions of statesmen, even though concurrent, and 
running in a long and unbroken series, are to be 
regarded as finally settling political questions, I 


| shall not now pause to inquire, but beg leave to 


say that, in my opinion, an early or ready agree- 
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ment of all minds in regard to the powers of this 


new and strange Government was neither to be ex- 
ected nor desired. Each power not immediately 
and vitally necessary to the daily practical opera- 


tion of the Government may well be made the sub- | 


iect of a hard struggle, and of a searching and 
thorough investigation, and the measures under 
such powers may with great propriety, and con- 
sistently with the general good, be passed after the 
most obstinate and vigorous opposition. 

Taking the questions arising under the above 
clause as still unsettled, we have to meet the ob- 


| 


jection that the rights of the States and their sover- | 


eignty, and even partial independence, will he at 
the merey of the General Government upon so 
broad a construction, and that these rights the Con- 
vention could never have intended to place in jeop- 
ardy. This involves an examination into the 


necessity of so general a power as that above con- | 


tended for. One of the first fears expressed by the 
opponents of the new Constitution was, that it en- 
dangered State rights, and tended to a consolidation 
or concentration of all the powers of Government 
in the hands of the Federal authorities, and to a 
reduction of the States to a situation little better 
than that of mere municipal corporations. A 
grave objection this to the Constitution if it be lia- 
ble to so great an abuse. What, then, are the 
fruits of observation and experience on this sub- 
ject, taken in connexion with the design and ob- 
‘jects of the Federal compact? The great design 
was, to consolidate the union of the States, and to 
this end, to some extent, there was a necessity for 
the concentration of the powers of Government. 
The amount of territory and population existing 


in 1789 in the United States was such as to render | 


fears of the description above referred to more 
lively and more reasonable than subsequent events, 


then perhaps not clearly foreseen, will justify. ‘To | 
consolidate and hold in strict union the thirteen | 
States on the Atlantic coast, with a population of | 
three millions, was one thing, and to hola together | 
by any sort of union the imperial territory and | 


population which now shelter themselves, and are 


hereafter to shelter themselves, under the wings of 


this Government, is quite another. 
cestors look into the dim vista of the future, or did 
they make their Constitution alone for the day and 
the time in which they lived ? 


Did our an- | 


I have a more mag- | 


nificent regard for their wisdom and sagacity than | 
to suppose them utterly blind to the future desti- | 
nies of the mighty principles then to be evolved, | 


and of the mighty people then in embryo. 


Pro- | 


phetic knowledge Ido not impute to them, but pros- | 


pective providence none can deny them. What, 
then, as statesmen, did their high position demand 
of them? Certainly not to assume to specify rules 
for all future contingencies, exact and precise in 
all their bearings, having no power of adaptation 
to circumstances. 
have been of the very essence of presumption and 
short-sightedness. Gunathin, certainly, should 
have been left by them flexible in its character, and 
capable of expansion under the eye of a discreet 
and circumspect authority. Events have already 
proved, and they will, in my opinion, hereafter 
more effectually prove, the necessity of such a 
power. With a people now spread from the north- 
west of Oregon to the Capes of Florida, and from 
the northeast of Maine to the boundaries of Mex- 
ico, and with principles of expansion established 
in regard to territory, and existing in regard to 
population, boundless as the North American con- 
tinent, who can precisely define the necessities of 
our co-existence as a nation? With differences in 
manners, in habits, in climate, in physical consti- 


This, in my opinion, would | 


tution, in interests as wide as distinguish nations in | 


other lands, what shall we need to bind and hold us 
together as one great Republic? Shall we not need 
bands of steel and bands of adamant? 
not need rivers and lakes, and canals, and railroads, 
and magnetic telegraphs, and banks, and social 
connexions, unembarrassed by the petty, but pos- 
sibly fatal, obstructions of sbutonal power? To 
Suppress the principles of population, to repress 
the avarice for territory, are labors beyond the 
power of any human combinations; to provide for 
their safe and proper expansion may yet be within 
the range of peaetbllity. 

To sustain the view that some general power 
was intended to be given to Congress of the de- 
scription contended for, I would refer to other 


Shall we | 
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| through the ballot-box. 


| ever will. 
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parts of the Constitution as internal evidence. The 
preamble sets out with the purpose of forming a 


| more perfect union, of ensuring domestic tranquil- 


lity, providing for the common defence, promoting 
the general welfare, and securing the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity. The fourth 


| section of the fourth article provides that the United 


States shall guaranty to every State a republican 
form of Government, and shall protect each of 
them against invasion, and, on application of the 
Legislature or the Executive, against domestic 
violence. 
tution to the then existing Congress, it is said: 
“In all our deliberations on this subject, (the 
‘ rights of the States,) we kept steadily in view that 
‘ which appears to us the greatest interest of every 
* true American, the consolidation of our Union, in 


And, in the presentation of the Consti- | 


* which is involved our prosperity, felicity, safety— | 


‘perhaps our national existence.’?’ 


Against all this is adduced the reservation of 


rights contained in the 10th article of amendments 
to the Constitution, viz: ** The powers not delega- 
‘ted to the United States by the Constitution, nor 
‘ prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the 
‘ States respectively, or to the people.”? I shall not 
pause to question tes propriety of this amendment, 
not deeming it of much force, either one way or 
the other. It is, in my opinion, a mere corollary, 
easily derived, without the necessity of expression, 
from the nature of the Constitution itself. It has 
its full scope in the exercise by the States of all 
local powers, of all regulations of State police, of 
all the ordinary branches of legislation, embracing 
descents, successions, the settlement of private 
rights, as found in our various statute books, cus- 
toms, and common law. But it certainly does not 
trench upon a communicated power, one to be ex- 
ercised for the general welfare. But it is said every 
species of legislation may be brought within these 
terms, common defence and general welfare. So 
it might by mere usurpation, but not otherwise; 
and so might Congress, without this power, usurp 
the right to legislate on all subjects, and the bills 
to be passed could only be checked in their opera- 
tion as laws by the application of the remedies of 


the Constitution, or by the action of the people | 
It is true that this power | 


gives to Congress a large discretion—not an arbi- 
trary one, but a legal one. This discretion I be- 


lieve it necessary that Congress should possess; || 


some of the reasons for it have already been given, 
nor do I deem it in any wey extraordinary that it 
should be communicated. It is given to the repre- 


sentative of the whole national power, the conser- | 


vator of the national interests. 
two Houses of Legislature (peculiarly constituted 
as they are, representing the people and the States) 
one upon the other, the veto power of the Presi- 
dent, the high jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, 
the final appeal to the ballot-box, are its strong 


restraints; and with these, considering our national | 


necessities, | am satisfied. It is a power, in my 
opinion, not to be used in doubtful cases, and never 
without great circumspection. It is a power sub- 


ject certainly to some abuse, as power, wherever | 


and to whomever communicated, always is. It is 
a power that, up to this point, though frequently 
exercised, I think very little if in anything strained 
beyond its proper limits. A proper jealousy, 


‘The check of the || 
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eral Government. Is this a correct deduction? If 
it were clear in advance upon the bare suggestion 
of a measure, whether it were or were not for the 
common defence or general welfare, then this might 
be true; as all the subsequent powers are at last 
resolvable into this, being each and all either for 
the eommon defence or the general welfare. But, 
then, about the powers subsequently given, the 
Convention felt, and felt properly, that it would 
not do to leave any doubt, or ground even for de- 
bate or delay. And so it is always in the eommu- 
nication of power, from the ordinary power of at- 
torney between individuals, to the grand charters 
of States and nations. In regard to some things, 
assurance must be made doubly sure. In regard 
to others, not foreseen, or not thought of, but an- 
ticipated as possible, general words are resorted to, 
guarded more or less carefully, according to the 
confidence entertained in the agent, and the mazni- 
tude of the interest entrusted. Now, if this great 
national compact and charter, granted by a nation 
to itself for the government of its existing people 
and their posterity, should have failed to contain a 
single discretionary power as a provision against 
contingencies, would it not have be nN most extra- 
ordinary? I must confess that | have not yet ar- 
rived at that state of quiet contempt for mankind 
which would have justified me in such a denial. I 
have still some faith in human virtue, and some 
faith even in public virtue; and without such a 
faith, and such a fact to justify it, constitutions are 
ropes of sand and laws are unsubstantial bubbles. 
Lastly, it is insisted that this power to construct 
works of internal improvement was in effeet denied 
to the Federal Government by the Convention, and 
its proceedings are referred to in proof of this as- 
sertion. Now, upon this I remark, that it is one 
thing to refuse to insert a provision expressly 
granting a power, and another, and quite a differ- 
ent thing, to deny the exercise of that power to an 
agent. In the latter case no general words could 
admit the exercise of the power, but in the former 
many good reasons might exist for not expressly 
inserting it, leaving it to future contingencies to 
determine the propriety of its exercise, where 
there were general words sufficient to embrace it. 
This power, however, in my opinion, was neither 
denied, nor was its insertion refused, by the Con- 
vention. ‘The proposition of Gouverneur Morris, 
bearing relation to this subject, was referred to a 


| committee, who failed to report it, and so the 


proposition was really never considered in Con- 
vention at all. It was a power, too, of a delicate 
nature, somewhat difficult to define, and therefore 
better left in its exercise to general terms, and let- 
ting each measure, when presented, stand upon 
its own peculiar circumstances, Again: I utterly 
object to this mode of arriving at the meaning of 


| the Constitation, as eminently fallacious and de- 


| ceptive. 


It is an aid to construction, brought often 


| in requisition in the debates upon questions arising 


under this Constitution. It is certainly not one of 


| the old and time-honored rules for the construction 


| of statutes and legal instruments. 


; In the construe- 
tion of legal documents, the previous colloquium 


| of the parties is expressly excluded by a well-es- 


though not an excessive suspicion, should always | 


be kept alive in regard to its exercise. It is cer- 
tainly no new thing under the sun that discretion 
limited as this is should be given to a law-making 
power. , aris 
out of the very nature of things, out of the mfinite 


complexity of human affairs, growing, and abound- 


ing, and expanding, and combining in endless in- 
volutions and evolutions, as they do, and as they 
Judges have discretion; State Legisla- 


tablished rule. In the construction of statutes, the 
old law, the thing to be remedied, the preamble, 


| the previous general history, and, above all, the 


It exists everywhere, and, in fact, arises |, 


it 


tures, the most contemptible municipal corpora- | 
tions, have it, and it is abused, and its abuses are | 


borne with or corrected. Legislatures are forbid- 


den to pass retrospective laws; but who is to judge || 


in advance what is a retrospective law? They are 
forbidden to pass laws requiring excessive bail, or 
establishing cruel and unusual punishments; but 
who is to decide, a 
side or that of the right line? But enough of this. 

It is said, however, that if this construction be 
correct, there was no need for the Convention to 
have proceeded further: that they had already giv- 
en sufficient power for all the purposes of the Gen- 


iori, when the law is on this | 


| proceedings, would be considered utter 


words of the statute themselves, are to be looked 
to, to come to correct conclusions in regard to its 
meaning. ‘To any one at all familiar with legisla- 
tion, the attempt to arrive at the true grounds for 
the rejection of one, and the insertion of another 
provision in a law, by the barren report of the 

inadm's- 
sible; and, indeed, to take the account which might 
be given of the matter by any individual member 
of the deliberative body would be little better, es- 
pecially if that account should be given from mem- 
ory at any length of time after the passage of the 
law. Throwing out of view all party bias in such 
a case, and all questionable motives, and all de- 
sires to establish particular theories, it would be 
nearly impossible to get at the true motives of the 
body in refusing the insertion of any particular 
proposition, from sheer ignorance on the part of 
one member of the motives influencing the action 
of others. The rejection of some of the amend- 
ments which may be offered to this very bill might, 
| in aftertimes, be very difficult to be accounted for 


| upon any data that will be furnished in the history 
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of the proceedings upon it. In the absence of am- 
biguity, in the meaning of the terms employed in 
the Constitution, | shall certainly never be driven 


out of the instrument itself to find its meaning. I | 


shall take my stand upon them, however much 
they may conflict with the preconceived opinions 
of some, who deem my construction of them dan- 
gerous to the country. 

The views above taken of the powers given by 
the Constitution relieve me from the necessity of 
discussing the questions discussed by others, of 
the jurisdiction of the United States over the har- 
bor sites and over the beds of the rivers proposed 
by this bill to be improved; whether jurisdiction 
was Or was hot given over the rivers by the ordi- 
nance of 1787, and whether maritime or admiralty 
jurisdiction appertain to our great fresh-water lakes. 
i should think it not a lite strange, however, if 
the ordinance above referred to should have con- 
tained so great a blunder as that of making the 
tributary streams of the Mississippi and St. Law- 
rence common highways, and forever free, and 
that the Mississippi ps great lakes should not 
themselves be also highways; these tributaries 
would, in that ease, be but blind-alleys, cul-de- 
sacs, and the whole provision be utterly futile and 
nugatory. I shall protest, too, in passing, against 
the doctrine that idle ater alone can give mari- 
time and admiralty jurisdiction under the Consti- 
tution. ‘The ships of the Huron and the Superior, 
and their sailors, | think, might be brought under 
maritime yp nae in spite of what may be 
found in the Consulato del Mare to the contrary. 
Some other day, if 1 should ever find the oppor- 
tunity, I should be glad to discuss this question of 
jurisdiction more at large; it is a question, how- 


ever, rather for ingenuity and curious learning than || 
one of - practical moment or general use. [| 
i 


will stop, however, still further to ask, by whom 
the navigation of the great Mississippi is to be 
improved, if not by the General Government? It 
runs in its whole course through the western 
aud southern States, as a boundary between the 
States, except a few hundred miles near its mouth. 
The 3d paragraph of the 10th section of the Ist 
article of the Constitution contains a provision that 
no State shall enter into any agreement or com- 
pact with another State without the consent of 


Congress, unless actually invaded or in such im- || 


minent danger as will not admit of delay. Now, 
take the case of Tennessee and Arkansas. Sup- 
pose they were to undertake to improve the Mis- 
sissippi on their borders: the first thing to be done 
would be to make a line in the water at the middle 
of the river for a turn-row, each State working up 
to itand back again, taking care that they did not 
trespass the one upon the other, by pulling snags 
from the wrong side of the line. Suppose Congress 
should, however, give its assent that they should 
work the river together, and they were to make a 
compact, and one or the other should be a little 
lazy, and fail to comply: what would be the dam- 
ages for the violation of the compact? Suppose, 
while they were working away, and had things 
turned up so that it would not Le convenient to let 
ships or large boats pass, one of Uncle Sam’s 
ships, built at Pittsburg, should come along, with 
sails set or engine playing, and demand a passage 
at the turnpike: what would the overseer say? 
Suppose Tennessee and Arkansas were to lock and 
dam the Mississippi, and set up a toll-house on the 
bank? Or suppose any other nonsense. I hold 
that our lakes and rivers are just as constitutional 
as any salt sea, if it were the sea of Sodom itself, 
with its bitumen to boot. 

Having, then, settled, to my own satisfaction at 
least, the question of the power of this Govern- 
ment to construct works of internal improvement 
where they may be such as conduce in some im- 
portant manner to the common defence or the gen- 
eral welfare, the next question to be determined is 
in regard to the measure now before the House, 
whether it comes within this general category. 
And here T repeat that | believe it to be for the 
general welfare, that facilities for intercommunica- 
uon between the States, both for commercial and 
social purposes, should be multiplied, and that 
they are of the highest importance to the growth 
and consolidation of the States; and that, though 
much may be done by individual enterprise, yet 
that, without governmental supervision and assist- 
auce and power, the progress wil! be too slow for 


[March 16, 
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_ the great purposes to be accomplished. ‘The im- || of Nashville is situated about two hundred miles 
pronraeaas and creation of harbors on our great || above its mouth, and is a place of considerabje 
akes, and the clearing out of our great rivers, do | trade, and the metropolis of the State of Tennessee, 
facilitate this intercommunication, and therefore | The navigation of the Cumberland for a large part 
fill the measure of my definition of the constitu- || of the year is good for the largest class of steam- 
| tonal power. This billis perhaps not precisely | boats to Nashville, and for small steamboats nearly 
| what it would have been had those who mainly | the whole year. The navigation above Nashville, 
advocate it now been a little less squeamish in | for more than two hundred miles, though not so 
| their derivation of the power to do the acts con- | good, is still sufficient to make a small appropria- 
templated, and a little more statesmanlike in their | tion to it in that direction of very great importance. 
_ views of its application. Had it come from some || The amount demanded for clearing out obstructions 
| department of the Government especially intrusted || below Nashville is $45,000; the amount above Nash- 
to that intent, more form and comeliness, and a || ville is $30,000. Some forty miles below Nashville, 
| more proper distribution of its benefits, might have | at the mouth of Harpeth river, are situate what are 
been exhibited, and greater likelihood have existed || called the Harpeth Shoals, and these form the most 
of its giving general satisfaction. It would have |! serious obstruction tothe navigation between Nash- 
been less subject to the charge of partiality in its || ville and the mouth. A survey has been made of 
wrovisions, and of log-rolling in its construction. || this river, beth below and above Nashville, and 
Vhen bills subject to these objections present || estimates furnished, showing the sums necessary 
themselves, they give a great handle to the oppo- | for the improvement of its navigation. These sur- 





nents of internal improvement to attack the whole 
‘system on grounds of expediency. And, indeed, 
much can be said, and said with truth, too, in re- 
gard to combinations to effect special and selfish 
objects, where nothing has been submitted to the 
controlling review of some oné&or more who can 
have seen the bearing of each particular appropri- 


| veysand estimates are to be found in the War Office; 
| and, if time permitted, it would give me pleasure 
|| to show the especial propriety of the pecan de- 
mand. The survey made by Captain Delafield, of 
| the Topographical Engineers, in 1832, and the sur- 
| vey made by Lieutenant Stansbury, in 1834, prove 
|| clearly that appropriations of the amount now re- 


ation, and how it consorts with the general inter- || quested would be of great practical use, and would 
ests of the Union. Now, sir, [ do not mean by || not be wasted and sunk, as too many of these Goy- 
| these remarks to impugn any of the specific appro- || ernment advances are, in projects which are either 
| priations of this bill, nor to deny their expediency; || totally visionary, or of a character disproportioned 
| but in one respect, sir, I believe the bill to be sull | entirely to the means to be applied to them. And, 
defective, and that is in the general distribution of | indeed, this feature in this system of internal im- 
its benefits. If it be proper and expedient and || provements is too little ana: the general neces- 
constitutional to make appropriations for impor- | sity of the appropriation is looked to, rather than 
tant works of internal improvement, it is, never- || its competency to effect any good toward the ob- 
theless, both competent and proper for those por- || ject intended. If, then, in the present case, with 
tions of the Union whose rights are not duly con- || the help of individual enterprise, which I undertake 
sidered to refuse their assent to a bill unequal in | to say will not be wanting, these appropriations 
| its character, with a view to bring about by delays |, will really be of practical use, it behooves us fur- 
a sense of justice on the part of those who may | ther to inquire, whether the end to be attained is of 
| have forgotten the rights of others in their eager- | general importance; whether the Cumberland river 
| ness to eifect the objects in which they are secuion- | be in one of those great lines of communication b 
_ally interested. 1 do not, therefore, pledge myself | which the national commerce is to be facilitated, 
at all events to vote for this bill. Lam sure that | and the Union itself to be consolidated. By na- 
| it needs further amendment to obviate the inequal- | ture, and without reference to any artificial improve- 
| ity above complained of. And this brings me to || ment in other quarters, the Cumberland river forms 
| the amendment proposed by my colleague [Mr. | one of the main connecting links for alarge portion 
Crozier] for an appropriation to the ‘Tennessee | of Tennessee and Kentucky with New Orleans, St. 
river, and the amendment offered by myself for an |, Louis, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, and, through these, 


appropriation to the Cumberland river. The ap- 
propriations demanded for these rivers stand upon 
grounds as fair, as high, and as national, as many 
| other appropriations reported in the bill, and can- 


| than sectional grounds. 


j 





| complained of by my colleague, (Mr. Jounson.] 


‘| She has no chairman on any of the committees of | 
' this House, when other and younger States have | 
Of this, sir, however, J do not complain; | 
_ nor should I be willing to be paid off in that kind | 


| several. 


of coin. Nor do I allow, with the gentleman from 


Sees {Mr. ‘THomrson,] who answered | 
|| my coll 


eague’s charge about the committees, that 
/ we have in any degree had our debt against the 
Government discharged by the selection of a Pres- 
ident and a Postmaster General from our State. 
_ Tennessee did not ask for these honors; they have 


been forced upon her against her will by other | 
| States, and especially by the State of the gentle- | 


man last mentioned. If anything, she would 


rather consider her claim enhanced, and that these | 


honors are to be charged to the debit side of the 
account, and against the United States. 
could get a Whig President from Tennessee, the 
case might be altered, and the claim of the gentle- 
man taken into grave consideration. As the mat- 
ter stands, however, Tennessee certainly does not 

‘abate anything in the line of appropriations de- 
manded, 

Of the appropriation to the Tennessee river, 
| enough has been said, and better said than I could 
| say it, by my colleague, (Mr. Crozier.] Of the 
_ appropriation demanded for the Cumberland river, 
| | have something to say. This river, rising in the 


| eastern part of Kentucky, runs through the States 


| of Kentucky and Tennessee about six hundred 
/ miles, to its mouth on the Ohio river. The town | 


| not, in my opinion, be refused upon any other | 

’ Tennessee has as yet) 
| had but little of the money of this Republic ex- | 
| pended within her borders; and some of its money | 
| she now wants, and she demands it as her right. | 
| Other rights, too, may have been denied her, as | 


If we) 


| with most of the South, and with all of the West- 
| ern and Northwestern States. 1 have not at hand 
| the means of estimating the amount of commerce 
actually carried on with these various quarters by 
the people of Kentucky and Tennessee; but, sir, 
_ when I say that the population in these two States 
dependant on this river for their means of trans- 
rtation and communication exceeds half a mil- 
Son that they are a people wealthy, active, and 
enterprising; that its banks are studded for four 
hundred miles with numerous towns and villages, 
outlets to the products of the surrounding country 
—a country largely engaged in agriculture of al- 
most every description, and to a considerable ex- 
tent also in manufactures—I present, in my opin- 
.. ion, much more than some of the advocates of this 
bill can present in favor of their peculiar items. — 
If this were all, however, that could be said in 
| behalf of this appropriation, I should hesitate some- 
what in regard to its character as being local rather 
_ than general; but there is another view of the case 
| which certainly stamps the measure as one of gen- 
eral utility. It is generally known, I believe, that 
a series of railroads from Charleston, in South 
Carolina, to Chattanooga, on the Tennessee river, 
have either been completed or are now under con- 
‘tract, with the immediate prospect of their comple- 
tion. By these railroads and the southern rivers 
achain of connexion is effected from the Tennes- 
see river with all the States of South Carolina and 
Georgia, and with a portion of the State of Ala- 
bama, and it only needs a railroad from Nashville 
to Chattanooga to effect a still more important con- 
nexion. By sucha railroad the great desideratum, 
_ so long looked upon as visionary, or at least re- 
mote, of bringing together the South Atlantic sea- 
board and the great West, would be effected—a 
consequence the importance of which, in a social, 
political, commercial, and military point of view, 
is nearly incalculable. In view of the immense 
‘results to be effected by such a chain of communi- 
cation for all parts of the Union, but especially for 
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the Southeast, it is with no Jittle regret that I have 
seen the opposition, or at least the lukewarmness, 


of members from that portion of the Confederacy | 


toward the projected measure, and, indeed, toward 
this whole bill. If this could be effected, we 


should hear no more complaints from the South- | 


east of her isolated condition, of the neglect of her 
‘ust rights, of nullification, and of tariff injustice. 
} J Lol | 


‘Her interests would soon become common with | 


those of the rest of the Union. That such a con- 
nexion can be formed is now, I think, beyond a 
reasonable doubt. The Legislature of Tennessee, 


at its last session, granted a most liberal charter | 


for the construction of a railroad from Nashville 
to Chattanooga, and I have every confidence that 
in a few years this communication between Nash- 
ville and the seaboard will be complete. The ad- 
vantages to all parties are in fact so obvious, the 
cost of the railroad comparatively so insignificant, 
that I must believe the people of Nashville and of 
Charleston recreant to their own best interests if 
the measure should fail, and this I am not yet pre- 
pared to believe. ts 

The small appropriation, then, now demanded 
for the Cumberland river, in connexion with pri- 
vate enterprise, will soon take away every serious 
obstruction to an uninterrupted communication be- 
tween Charleston and Savannah on the one hand, 
and St. Louis and Cincinnati on the other. It 
might be expected here that I should go somewhat 
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into detail to show the peculiar general advantages | 


of the establishment of such a communication. 
They are so obvious, and indeed so generally ad- 
mitted, as to render this almost unnecessary. I 
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that the South would rid herself of those narrow 


scruples in the construction of the Constitution 
which have been the main obstacle to her advance- 
ment in prosperity and in political consideration, 
and that the Northwest may not be blinded by a 
contracted view of her own interests to measures 
eminently calculated to advance the true and the 
best interests of the whole Confederacy. 

Having thus, Mr. Chairman, explained my 


| views of the constitutional power of this Govern- 


ment to construct works of internal improvement, 
and attempted to show the propriety of the amend- 
ment offered by me to the bill before the House, 
whatever may be the result upon the amendment, 
or whatever may be the fate of the bill, | shall 
rest satisfied with having discharged my duty both 
to my constituents and to the country. 


THE OREGON QUESTION. 





SPEECH OF MR. BERRIEN, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In THE Senate, March 17, 1846. 


On the Resolution for terminating the joint occu- 
pancy of Oregon. 
Mr. BERRIEN said: 
Mr. Presipent: | am glad that it has fallen to 
my lot to participate in this debate at a moment 


| when the cloud which lowered upon its opening 


will say, however, that I have seen enough during | 


the present session of Congress of a spirit of aliena- 


tion existing between the South and the Northwest, | 
both social and political, arising doubtless from | 


their lack of social and commercial identity, to con- | 


vince me of the necessity of tying them together by 
additional and stronger bonds. Their mutual in- 


terest and dependance is, I apprenet the strong: | 
t | 


est chain by which they can be held together. 


is this which secures the peace of nations; it is this | 


which, if anything, will preserve from wreck our 


mighty Republic. The constant interchange, then, | 
to arise of commodities, of opinions, of society, of | 


intelligence, between these two sections of the Con- |) 
federacy, | deem of the highest importance, and I | 
believe that this may be greatly advanced by adopt- | 


ing the amendment proposed by me to this bill. 


the importance of this chain of communication in 
a military point of view. 
tucky are the only States of this Union that have 
no frontier exposed to a foreign enemy, and yet 
the citizens of these States have not heretofore 
been considered as standing lowest in the military 
scale. 
regard to their deeds of arms, or to vaunt their 


Tennessee and Ken- | 


Far be it from me to play the braggart in | 


prowess, as a means of inducing justice to their | 


present claims; yet I will say that they will ever | 


be found ready to afford assistance in time of war 


to their more exposed brethren, if the opportunity 
of doing so with effect shall be afforded them; that | 


they will never hug themselves in the security of 
their impregnable position, and turn a cold regard 


upon the calls of those over whom danger is im- | 


minent. And is not the measure now proposed 
deserving of the highest consideration, in view of 
the speedy transportation of troops and munitions 
of war from these two States? Might not Charles- 
ton some day need the same defenders as New 
Orleans? Are not both the South and the North- 


West interested in receiving aid by the shortest and | 


most expeditious route in case of sudden invasion 


—the former by a civilized, the latter by a savage | 


foe? And yet it is from these quarters, strange as 
it may appear, that I expect the main opposition 
to this amendment. The amendment may be de- 


feated at present; the amendment of my colleague | 


may also be defeated; the South and the North- 
west may for the time refuse a more intimate con- 
nexion; they may combine to disregard the just 
rights of Tennessee and Kentucky. They ought, 
however, to recollect that these two great States 
are not to be despised with impunity; that they 


are able, and that they will be found willing, per- | 


haps, on other questions, to assert their dignity and 
show their power; that if blows are recklessly to 
be given, blows must.be also received. I would 
fain, however, hope better things. I would hope 


amore accurate perception of our duties. 


has passed away, and a brightening horizon more 
distinctly develops the objects around us. Time, 
reflection, and intervening events, have united to 
give us a clearer view of our position—I trust, also, 
I avail 
myself of the moment to express, as briefly as | 
may, the impressions which this subject has made 


‘| upon my mind. 


The resolution under consideration is responsive 
to a call made by the President of the United States 
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in his Annual Message to Congress. Its purpose isto | 


give effect to the recommendation of the President. 


| The nature and character of the measure which 
| the resolution proposes to us are, therefore, to be 
determined by looking to the Message which calls | 


for it. Now, sir, the purpose of the President, in 
asking from Congress an authority to notify to the 
British Government our determination to annul 


| the convention of 1818, is distinctly announced in 
I might not improperly, perhaps, say a word of | 


his Message to be the peaceable or forcible asser- 
tion, as the occasion may require, of our title to 
the whole of what has been denominated in this 
debate the territory of Oregon. 
which it proposes, the consequences to which it 
will probably lead, involve all the great interests 
of twenty millions of people, which, within the 
sphere ae constitutional powers and duties, are 
committed to our protection. This measure, thus 
originating in the Congress of the United States, 
may disturb the peace of the world. On sucha 
subject, all mere declamation is obviously out of 
place. Excited appeals to our sense of national 
honor and to our patriotism; exaggerated descrip- 
tions of the arrogance and impotence of Great 
Britain, and glowing representations of our own 
prowess, seem to me alike inappropriate to the 
place and to the occasion. The attempt is merely 
vain, to influence the conduct of any man who has 
mind enough to form his own judgment, and 
‘nerve’ enough to do its bidding, by appeals of 
this description. Why, sir, who is insensible to 
the calls of national honor? Who does not know, 
and regret, that it may sometimes be necessary to 
vindicate the honor of the nation on the battle- 
field? Who does not know, and rejoice, that a 
bloody hand is not the only symbol of a nation’s 
nonor? And pattiotism—truly, sir, patriotism is a 
virtue which it behooves freemen especially to 
cherish. But what American Senator, what Amer- 
ican citizen, requires to be reminded of this duty ? 
The arrogance of Great Britain! For aught I 
know, sir, arrogance may be characteristic of the 
Anglo-Saxon. I quarrel with no man who asserts 
that it is so, and yet, speaking for myself, [ would 
be ashamed to say that I had found any exhibition 
of this feeling in the recent correspondence of the 
British Plenipotentiary. The future impotence of 
the British Government is a subject for the specu- 
lations of the political philosophers, who see, or 


‘think they see, sown broadcast in her extended 
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empire, and separated dependencies, the seeds of 
her dissolution. But how do these speculations, 
whether they be founded in reason or are merely 
visionary, affect the question before us? We 

know, unless we close our eyes to facts which are 

obvious to all the world beside, that Great Britain 

is at this moment in the fulness of her strength, 

and prepared to inflict a blow which it will require 

all our energy to repel. With a view to our de- 

cision of this question, that is all which it concerns 

us to know. And our own prowess—we, it is 

said, need not fear the conflict. We are prepared, 

or can be so on the instant, to win the triumphs 

which await us. God forbid that | should depre- 

ciate the valor of my countrymen; but if we are to 

enter into this conflict, if Great Britain is once 

more to become our adversary on the battle-field, 

I trust we shall not rely upon her impotence; but 

prepare to meet ‘a strong man armed.’? And, 

lest we should prove ourselves capable rather to 

endure blows than to inflict them, I hope we shall 
not calculate too largely on our own undeveloped 

energies—on our capacity to “extract sunbeams 
from cucumbers, of which the process ts difficult,’’ 
or, what is equivalent, to make men-of-war out of 
packet-ships. 

I will be pardoned for saying (for it is the honest 
conviction of my judgment) that these topics do 
not belong to the discussion of a grave question 
like that which is presented to our consideration. 
Since the commencemert of the present session of 
Congress, the American people have been startled 
by the intelligence that they were on the eve of 
war. In the excited debates which have occurred 
here and elsewhere, they have had ample ground 
for apprehension. If now itis temporarily lulled, 
they still look with anxious solicitude to the Senate 

| of the United States to quiet their apprehensions, 
by securing the peace of the country, not by dec- 
lamation, not by inflammatory appeals, bat by a 
calm and dispassionate consideration of the sub- 

| ject, and by such a decision as that consideration 
will lead us to form. 

But the chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
| Relations tells us that the season for this is gone 
by; that the time for action has arrived; that we 
stand committed to assert our claim to the whole 
of Oregon, ‘* peaceably if we may, forcibly if we 
must.” esshding of this resolution, he says: ** [ 
‘know this body, and I know that this resolution 
‘will pass, amr pass easily. I care not what 
‘speeches may be made against it, it will pass.” 

| Well, sir, where is it that such a declaration is 
made? Is this the Senate of the United States, or 
is the old Parliament of Paris revived in this cham- 
ber? Have we really entered upon a merely for- 
mal consideration of a question vitally affecting all 
_ the great interests of the country? Have we en- 
tered upon the consideration of such a question, 
with a foregone conclusion? Is this the humble 
office which the Senate of the United States has to 
perform—not to advise, not to deliberate, not to 


| decide, but simply to register a Presidential edict? 


Is that the office which is allotted to us? Sir, the 
honorable Senator deceives himself. The minor 
questions of party may be so arranged, and even 


, in these the attempt is not always successful. But 


this is not a party question. The resolution sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Crir- 


| TENDEN,| the calm and practical argument, at an 


early stage of the debate, of the Senator from Del- 
aware, [Mr. J. M. Ciayron,] the position occu- 
pied by various Senators on the ie side of the 
chamber, all assure us that the motives by which 
Senators are actuated on this occasion come from 
a higher and purer region than that in which mere 
party dwells. 
Mr‘ Auten rose to explain; and Mr. Berrien 
_ yielding the floor, Mr. Aten said: In the speech 
| which I had the honor to deliver in the course of 
this discussion, I believe there was not one solitary 
| word which had the design or effect of making 
| this a party question—not one — syllable; 
and if that speech has received such a direction, it 
' has not been by my hand. In making the dec- 
laration that the resolution would pass, I had no 
| reference to the predominance of one or the other 
_ party in the Senate. I spoke from my conviction 
of what would be the conviction of the Senate 
| when the whole case was laid before its members. 
Mr. Berrien, in continuation, said: I hear with 
great pleasure the declaration now made by the 
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been misled by his declaration heretofore that the 
resolution would pass, ‘‘ no matter what speeches 


” 


were made against it; 


it would pass. A resolution which no fact, no 
deliberate consideration of the Senate. How, then, 
was it to be decided? And when the honorable 
Senator declared that we were committed to the 


so committed by the declarations of the President 
before and after his election, to whom did he ad- 
dress himself—to the Senate or to his party? But 


ator from Ohio, and, speaking for myself, I say 
this 1s not a party question, nor a question for 
party or individual dictation. No man has a right 
to assume for himself that superiority of moral or 
intellectual power which entitles him to prescribe 
a standard by which the nerve or the patriotism of 
others may be measured. To all pretensions of 
this sort the answer ts simple and emphatic. Look 
at home——brace your own nerves, cherish your 
own patriotism, guard the avenues to error in your 


honorable Senator. He will excuse me if I have 
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no matter what array of || 
facts or of arguments was presented against it, that | 


argument could resist, was not submitted to the | 


assertion of our title to the whole of Oregon, and | 


I take at its full value the declaration of the Sen- | 


own bosoms, and be content if, having done this, | 


you can faithfully discharge your own duty, leav- 
ing to others their proper responsibility. 

I repeat, then, sir, this is a grave question; one 
which must be met and discussed on its own mer- 
iis, notwitstanding the publicity of the discussion 
which has been forced upon us. And here I can- 
not avoid observing, that if the President of the 
United States had desired to obtain the advice of 
the Senate on a question of such importance and 
delicacy as that we are considering, he had the ex- 
ample of the most illustrious of all his predecessors 
to pomt out to him the mode in which the subject 
referred might have been freed from the embarrass- 
ment attending this public discussion. I am not 
going to debate a constitutional question. The 
President has chosen to subject the foreign rela- 
tions of the country to public examination, and I 
acquiesce in that which its acquiesced in by others. 
In the various exciting questions which will be 
presented, while we are, as gentlemen tell us, “ ful- 
filling our destiny’’ by successive extensions “ of 
the area of freedom,”’ Lentertain no vain hope that 
the various departments of this Government will 
confine themselves within the limits which the 
Constitution has assigned to them; that, in its prac- 
tical operation, it will in this regard realize the ex- 
pectations of its framers. The signs of the times 
too clearly indicate that the checks and balances 
which they thought they had provided, must yield 
to an external force, falsely denominated the will 
of the American people; that, while we have a Gov- 
ernment admirably balanced in the paper muni- 
ment of our tide to the liberties we enjoy, we are 
to have in fact a Government of popular impulses, 
excited by political leaders; an irresponsible oli- 
garchy, of which the seat and centre is to be the 


Congress of the United States: the principles and | 


practices of which are not to be sought in the Con- 
stitution, but successively announced to us in the 
edicts of party conventicles. And already, sir, 
here, in the Senate of the United States, we have 
had our first lesson in the resolutions of the Balti- 
more Convention, formally recited in this chamber, 
and urged upon us asarule of conduct for the 
President and for a majority of the Senate. For 


myself, L rejoice that Lean say,non in hee federa— 


Ll have entered into no such bonds. 

Well, sir, I take thisasl findit. I do not waste 
your time or my own in useless discussion. The 
time is not now. I can live under such a Govern- 
ment as well as another, until the American peo- 
je, awakened to the importance of adhering to the 
andmarks of the Constitution, shall require their 
ofiicial agents to retrace their steps. 

Here is a resolution proposing to us a measure 
which involves the great interests of the country. 
The Senate has entertained it, and I will discuss it. 
But Senators say no. The inference to be deduced 
from opinions expressed on this floor is, that this 
resolution is not open to free and unfettered dis- 
cussion, especially that the question of title must 
not be touched, without asserting in its whole ex- 
tent that of the United States. Sir, I do not so 
understand my duty; I am called upon to exercise 
an act of judgment in giving my vote on this reso- 


lution, aud I have a right to know and to examine || 


_ will awaken is obvious. That feeling will require 
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the grounds on which I am to rest it. If we are to 
assert a title, and, if need be, to assert it by force 
of arms, the strength or the weakness of our title, 
the extent to which or the limit within which it is | 
right and proper so to do, and the strength and the 
weakness of our means of asserting it, are neces- 
sary elements of the question on which my judg- 
ment is to be exercised. Yet I hear it said by the 
Senator from Delaware, [Mr. J. M. Ciayron,] and 
by the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wes- | 
STER, | in the use of a strong expression, as it struck 
me, calculated rather to indicate his reluctance than 
his determination, that this is not a proper occasion 
for discussing our title. 

Now, sir, no man yields a more willing tribute | 
to the intelligence and forecast of these honorable 
Senators than I do,and yet [ confess my own judg- 
ment concurs with the simple and perspicuous ex- 
position of the duty of a Senator which was given 
hy the Senator from Missouri, who sits nearest to 
me, [Mr. Arcmmson.] I pretend not to state his 
language, but its result. If any Senator doubts 
the propriety of asserting our claim in the extent 
in Which itis the manifest object of the resolution 
to assert it, itis both his right and his duty to state 
his opinion, and the reasons for entertaining tt. If, 
on examination, these are found to be valid, it may 
be the means of preventing his country from en- 
grazing ina war, which would then be not only 
unnecessary, but also unjust. Happily, my duty 
will not, in my judgment, require that I should go | 
into a minute examination of the various ‘sources 
of our title. To the extent to which I consider it 
necessary for the purpose of presenting my views 
distinetly to the Senate, I will not hesitate to go, 
even though denunciation may follow. I would 
feel that I had indeed lived in vain, if, in the dis- 
charge of my duty as an American Senator, [ might 
not speak truth to my countrymen, even in the 
hearing of an adversary. 

Mr. President, this duty has become, in my 
judgment, more imperative, because the discus- 
sions of this subject here and elsewhere have been 
caleulated to produce a false impression on the pub- 
lic mind, to place Senators who cannot concur in 
the ultra measures which this resolution contem- 
plates in a false position, which they are not bound 
to preserve in silence. 

The claim of the United States to the vast terri- | 
tory which intervenes between the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Pacific, and between forty-two de- 
erees and 54° 40' of north latitude, is said to be 
clear, unquestionable, one which cannot be dis- 
puted, which may not be further pursued by nego- 
tiation, which cannot be compromised, which we 


| will not submit to the arbitrament of a friendly 
tribunal, constituted even as we ourselves might 


desire it. Itis not described to be, as in truth it is, 
a wilderness, occupied for the most part by savage 
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Our first duty is to divest this ne of the 
gloss, of the false coloring which has been giyey 


| to it, which is calculated unduly to excite the fe, ‘gq 
_ ings of the American people. 


They are told that 


| the national honor is involved in this controversy: 


that Great Britain is arrogantly attempting to wrest 
from usa portion of our own territory, to which 
our title is “ clear and unquestionable.” Strip the 


| subject of this unnatural coloring; show how w- 
| terly idle and unfounded are these representations: 


exhibit the true and real question to our country- 
men, and they will consider it calmly and decide it 
justly. 

Inquire, in their presence, how the national hon. 


or can be involved in settling a question of limits 
| between Great Britain and the United States, in » 
| territory to which, by a treaty of nearly thirty 


tel standing, we have acknowledged that she 
ad common rights with our own? 
And, since it must be so, to save the nation from 


being plunged into an unholy war, consider for a 


moment what is this clear and unquestionable title, 
for the assertion of which all the great interests of 
the country are to be jeoparded. Happily it is 
not necessary to bring this into conflict with that 
of Great Britain. At the hazard of whatever de- 
nunciation may follow the declaration, 1 hesitate 
not to assert that it is, in my judgment, an utter 
perversion of language to affirm that either the 
United States or Great Britain has a clear and un- 


| questionable title to the territory of Oregon. There 


is no principle of national law, nor any other law, 
human or divine, which can be applied to the facts 
of this case, and which will sustain the position 


| that either we or they have such title to that terri- 


| tory. 


We have claims which, if duly prosecuted, 
will eventuate in the acquisition of title; and those 
claims, to the extent to which they are sustained 
by the facts of the case, and the principles of law 
which are applicable to those facts, we are bound 


| to assert. Oregon may thus, in process of time, 


become a territory of the United States; its soil 


/ may become our soil; our people may there erect 
: . . . 
their domestic altars, under the guardianship of 


our laws and the protection of our flag. Then let 
him who would intrude beware, whether it be 
Great Britain or any other Power. we 

But just now, at the present time, when it is 
proposed to involve us in a war to sustain it, what 
is our title, or that of Great Britain, to this vast 


_ wilderness, which is yet in the possession of the 


aboriginal tribes?) Why, they and we, and those 


under whom we claim, have sailed along the coast; 
have landed here and there; have made occasional 
settlements; have traded with the natives; have 


tribes, which the United States and Great Britain || 


are contesting the priority of right to wrest from 
them, by claims founded on discovery and actual 
and prospective settlement; but it is said to bea 
territory of the United States, part and parcel of 
the Unton—our own soil, not a foot of which can 
he yielded—to the whole of which, ay, to every 
inch of it, our title must be asserted instantly, as 
soon as we can release ourselves from this conven- 
tion, and, if need be, at the cannon’s mouth, 

The people of the United States are told that 
Great Britain has not a scintilla of right to any 
portion of this territory; that her claim is lawless; 
that it is pursued ina spirit of arrogance, and must 
he repelled at whatever cost of treasure or of blood. 
They are told that it is not a mere question of 
conflicting rights; that the national honor is in- 
volved, and that it must be vindicated or it will be 
sacrificed, 

Now, if these things be true, why does any Sen- 
ator hesitate! If they are false, why is he silent? 
Whether true or false, if such impressions can be 
made upon the public mind, if these representa- 
tions are accredited, and these opinions are adopt- 
ed by the American people, the feeling which they 


from England a prompt abandonment of her claim, 
or it will demand from us the forcible assertion of 
our own. War will then be—I adopt the adjective 


| which has been discarded by the Senator from 


Michigan—war will then be ** inevitable.’ 
In the discharge of our constitutional duty, can 


questionable title to the whole territory. 


explored a river, and erected buildings on its banks; 
and this the American people are told has given 


us an undoubted property in the soil, a clear, un- 
Can 


there be a more absolute perversion, not only of 


technical language, but of the language of common 


/sense? Why, what are the elements of this title? 


[It is undoubted, clear, and unquestionable; and 


yet we have neither possession, nor the right of 


| risdiction. 


possession, nor the right of property, nor yet ju- 
We have not possession, (I mean 
exclusive possession, for that of course 1s neces- 


‘sary to maintain exclusive title.) We have not 


possession, for our possession is that of Great 


Britain, and her possession is ours. We have not 


‘the right of possession, nor can we acquire il, for 


| the convention forbids it. 


We have not the right 
of property; that everybody agrees belongs to the 
aborigines until their title is extinguished. When 
we or Great Britain shall have obtained posses- 
sion, we or they may acquire this title to the soil, 
by force or fraud, or honest compact, as we oF 


they, choosing between the various precedents 1n 


the history of both countries, may adopt the one 


or the other course. We have not jurisdiction; 


we have never attempted to exercise it, and for the 


last eight-and-twenty years have been under a sol- 
/;emn compact not to do so. 


Now, in the absence 


of every element of title, or yet of jurisdiction, I 


tion, and thereafter to extinguish the tit 


we do anything to avert these consequences? In | 


protest against the attempt to inflame the minds of 
our countrymen, by representing this as a contest 
for our own soil. Sir, it is simply a contest for 
priority of right to acquire possession and argrel 

e of the 


aborigines; for a priority of right to trample upon 
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their rights; and it is for such a privilege that two || properly rejected. But this is not our position. 


great commercial, enlightened, and Christian na- 
tions are to make war upon each other. 1) 

Mr. President, I am not about to deliver to the | 
Senate a homily on aboriginal rights. I know the 
principle of the law of nations, which is invoked 
to sustain these claims. I know that, as a conse- 
quence of the primeval curse, the earth must be | 
tilled, and that, when necessity requires it, the sav- | 
age may be made to circumscribe the limits of his 
chase. And though we have at our very doors, 
and Great Britain has in her numerous dependen- 
cies, millions of acres yet in a state of nature—ma- 
jestic forests, in which the sound of the woodman’s | 
‘axe has never yet been heard—that is apart from 
my present purpose. I desire oy to divest 
this question of the false glare which has been 
thrown around it—to strip this controversy of the 
character which has been given to it, as a contest | 
for our own soil; for a territory which is part and 
parcel of this Union; as a struggle with a foreign 
Power which calls us to the defence of our homes 
and our firesides, of our domestic altars and our 
household gods; to present it as it is, as a contest 
for priority of right to acquire a foreign and dis- 
tant territory; and whether, in pursuing that con- 
test, we shall extend our claim to the whole terri- 
tory, or, circumscribing our limits, shall leave the 
residue to be occupied by Great Britain. 

It is in this aspect that I desire to present this 
question to the consideration of the Senate and of 
the country, as one which ought to be adjusted by 
compromise, and in the spirit of peace, not by the 
sword. If it were a question involving the national 
character or honor, affecting our own soil, any part || 
of this Union, the remotest spot within the limits 
of the United States, over which the stars and 
stripes of the Union extend their protective influ- 
ence, it were vain to speak of compromise. But 
the question of our priority of right, or that of 
Great Britain, to acquire the territory of Oregon, | 
in part or in whole, and if in part, what shall be || 
the boundary between us, is one which no princi- 
ple of honor forbids us from adjusting by compro- 

mise, but which every consideration of interest, of 
duty, and of honor, forbids us from asserting by | 
force, until all proper and recognised means of 
peaceful adjustment have been tried and exhausted. | 

And now, sir, having stated my view of the na- | 
ture of this controversy, for the purpose of show- | 
ing that its adjustment by compromise is the proper 
and legitimate mode of settling it, I proceed to 
show, as I think may be done conclusively, that 
the past action of our Government renders yet more 
imperative upon us the obligation so to adjust it; 
and, for this purpose, I submit to the considera- 
tion of the Senate these two propositions, which I 
will briefly discuss. 

1. From the earliest stage of this controversy, 
down to a very recent period, we have ourselves, 
and of our own accord, affixed a limit to our claim 
beyond which we have not denied that of Great 
Britain. 

2. Our several claims, whether derived from || 
France or Spain, from our own discovery, or from | 
contiguity, all concur to recommend the limit 
adopted by our predecessors, as a general basis on 
which this controversy may be equitably and hon- | 
orably adjusted. 

Before I proceed to consider the first of these 
eapenge it is necessary to meet an objection made 

»y the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Arcuison] to 
the view which I am about to present to the Sen- 
ate. The honorable Senator contends that these 
acts of our Government, to which I propose to _ 
refer, were mere offers of compromise, which, having 
been rejected, cannot now be urged against the 
further extension of our claim; and, in support of 
this opinion, he invokes a rule of evidence appli- 
cable to controversies between individuals in the 
ordinary courts of justice. The rule is correctly 
stated. It rests upon the principle that a man may 
be allowed to ‘* buy his peace,’’ or to endeavor to 
do so, without being concluded by what he may 
have offered if his pacific overtures faii. 

There are two modes of meeting this argument. 

1. It is applicable, and applicable only, to con- 
troversies before a tribunal competent to decide 
between the parties before it. If these acts of our 
Government were offered in evidence by Great | 
Britain before such a tribunal, in so far as they 
were mere offers of compromise, they might be | 





| gone before us. 


| dead, the King lives—long live the King.”’ 
| thus illustrated the perpetuity of the oflice, how- 
| ever temporary the incumbency of the person who 
| occupied it. 
| applicable to all settled Governments. 


| tinent.’’ 


Ve are not now before such a tribunal, and these 
references are not made in a spirit adverse to our 
claims. We are here in the Senate of the United 


| States, the representatives of one of the parties to 
| this controversy. 


We are conferring among our- 
selves as to the extent of which it is right and proper 
to assert our claims to this territory. Insuch a po- 
sition, looking to the duties which this assertion of 


| claim will impose upon us, there is a peculiar pro- 
| priety in considering what has been done by our 
| predecessors in this matter, for our own instruc- 


tion and guidance, in ascertaining what they have 
done, and the grounds on which they have acted. 


| And I submit to the Senate that it is neither fit nor 
| proper for us, on light or trivial reasons, to aban- 


don a position which they have assumed and uni- 
formly acted upon, if such a position shall be 
found. National consistency in the assertion of 
our rights is quite as important to national charac- 


| ter as the propensity to assert them by force. If 


such a position shall be found, a departure from it 
will subject us to the imputation of inconsistency, 


and our justification must consist in arraigning the 


itelligence or the patriotism of those who have 
It is to be considered that we are, 
and that they were, Representatives of one and the 
same Government, by which the acts were done to 
which I am about to refer. Official incumbents 
change, but Government remains the same. In 
pronouncing the eulogy of a deceased monarch, 


| Chateaubriand availed himself of the opportunity 


to hail the accession of*his successor. He said, 
‘*'The King is dead, let the nation mourn: the 
King lives, let the nation rejoice. The King is 


He 


The principle and its illustration are 
In its ap- 
plication to our own, and to the subject under dis- 
cussion, it authorizes the position that, if we have 
heretofore, of our own accord, limited our claim 
in our peaceful efforts to claim it, we cannot now 
grasp the whole by force, without subjecting this 
Government, in the eyes of the world, to the im- 


|| putation of inconsistency, or without arraigning 


the intelligence or the patriotism of those who have | 


heretofore administered it. 
This is the first answer to the objection of the 
Senator. The second is, that the acts of our Gov- 


| ernment, to which | am about to refer, will not, 


I think, be found on examination to have been 


| mere offers of compromise, but precise and positive 
| Specifications of the claim which we asserted. 
| That, however, is to be determined by ‘ an inspec- 


tion of the record,” which I will proceed to pre- | 


| Sent. 


"The Senate will do me the favor to recollect that 
the first position which I have stated is, that, from 
the earliest stage of this controversy down to avery 
recent period, we have ourselves, and of our own 
accord, affixed a limit to our claim beyond which 


|| we have not denied that of Great Britain. 


iNow, sir, without going through all the various 
negotiations, it will suffice for my present purpose 


to ask the attention of the Senate to two or three | 
documents, which I think have not hitherto at- | 


tracted the notice to which they are entitled. The 
first to which I will refer is an extract of a letter 


from the then Secretary of State to Messrs. Galla- | 


tin and Rush, our negotiators, bearing date July | 


|| 28, 1818, which will be found in the 4th volume of 
State Papers, connected with our foreign relations, || 


page 377. It will be seen by a perusal of this ex- 
tract that our Government did not at the time con- 
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extend in that direction, with a caveat against its extension 
to the South Sea or beyond the Stony Mountains. Upon 
which two observations are to be made ; first, that it is un- 
certain whether any part of the Lake of the Woods is in lat 
itude forty-nine; and, secondly, that they always affected to 
apply the indefinite limit of extension, * as far as the terri 
tories extend,’ tothe territories or the United States and not 
to those of Great Britain, leaving a nest-ege for future pre- 
tensions on their part south of latitude forty nine. ‘The coun- 
ter projects for the line on our part, therefore, at both these 
negotiations, Were from the northwest corner of the Lake of 
the Woods, the point already fixed and undisputed, a line 
north or south, as the case may be, to the forty ninth parallel 
of latiude, and thence along that parallel as far as the terri 
tories of both parties extend in that direction, and adopting 
the caveat against extension to the Pacific, or beyond the 
Stony Mountains.”’ ‘ 


It will be seen, on the perusal of this extract, to 
what portion of the Oregon territory the claim of 
the United States was then considered to extend— 
concerning what portion of the territory the ap- 
prehensions of the Secretary were excited by the 
disposition to encroachment manifested by the 
British Government; that he limits his denial of the 
validity of their claims on this continent to that por- 
tion which lies south of the A9th parallel, for the pur- 
pose of asserting future pretensions to which he 
supposes them to have left “a nest-ege.*? Nothing 
in this extract, then, looks to an extension of the 
claim of the United States north of that parallel. 

Mr. Jarnacixn. What is the date of that letter? 

Mr. Berrien. Its date, as I have said, is in 
181k. 

I have already said that the limitation of our 
claim by our own Government was not always 
presented in the form of an offer of compromise, 
but as a specification of limits. The next -refer- 
ence I have to make may be considered of the first 
kind; that which will follow will be seen to be of 
the second. I refer now to an extract of a letter 
from Messrs. Gallatin and Rush to the Secretary 
of State, dated October 20, 1818, which will be 
found in the same volume, page 38]. In this ex- 
tract, they say: 

“This subject (the Columbia river) was, during the whole 
negotiation, connected by the British Plenipotentiaries with 
that of the boundary line. They appeared altogether un 
willing to agree to this in any shape, unless some arrange 
ment was made with respect to the country westward of 
the Stony Mountains. This induced us to propose an ex- 
tension of the boundary line due west to the Pucifie Ocean, 
We did not assert that the United States had a perfect right 
to that country, but insisted that their claim was at least good 
against Great Britain. ‘The forty-ninth parallel bad, in pur- 
suance of the treaty of Utrecht, been fixed indefinitely as 
the line between the northern British possessions and thove 
of France, including Louisiana, now a part of our territo- 
ries. There was no reason why, if the two countries extended 


their claims westward, the same line should not be continued to 
the Pacific Ocean.” 


Now, here is a statement of the proposal made 
by our Ministers to extend the boundary line be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, east of 
the Rocky Mountains, westwardly to the Pacific 
Ocean; that is, along the forty-ninth parallel, thereby 
abandoning all claim to territory north of’ that paral- 
lel—to which, as well as that south of it, it is now 
said we have a clear and undoubted title. We did 
not think so then, for our negotiators say that, in 
claiming the territory south of that parallel, they 
‘*did not assert that the United States had a per- 
fect right” to it, but ‘that their claim was at least 
sood against Great Britain.’’ Again, after ad- 
verting to the fact that the forty-ninth parallel east 
of the Rocky Mountains is the boundary between 
the United States and Great Britain, they say, if 
the two countries extended their claims westward, 
‘* there was no reason why the same line should not 
be continued to the Pacific Ocean.’’ No reason 
why? Certainly there was abundant reason, if 


|| we had a clear and unquestionable title to the ter- 


template a claim north of the 49th parallel, while , 


| they exhibited the !iveliest apprehension of the 


intention of the British Government to encroach 
upon that parallel, ‘* south of which (the Secretary 
says) they can have no valid claim upon this con- 
Here is the extract: 


“ The new pretension, however, of disputing our title to | 


dicates a design on their part to encroach by new establish- 
ments of their own upon the 49th parallel of latitude, south 
of which they can have no valid claim upon this continent ; or 
it manifests a jealousy of the United States, a desire to check 


| the progress of our settlement, of which it might have been 
| supposed that experience would before this day have relieved 


them. Their projects forthe line, both in the negotiation of 
Messrs. Monroe and Pinkney in 1806, and at Ghent in 1814, 


| were to take the 49th parallel of latitude, from the Lake of 
the Woods west, as far as the territories of the United States | 


, the settlement at the mouth of the Columbia river, either in- | 


_ritory north of that line to 54° 40’. 


This proposal, by referring to article B, page 
384, of the second volume, will be found to have 
been presented in these words: 


“It is agreed that a line drawn due north or south, as the 
case may require, from the northwestern point of the Lake 
of the Woods, until it shall intersect the forty-ninth parallel 
of north latitude, and, from the point of such intersection, due 
west, along and with the said parallel, shall be the tine of 
demarcation between the territories of the United States and 
those of his Britannic Majesty to the westward of the said 
Lake; und that the said line shal! form the northern boundary 
of the said territories of the United States, and the southern 
houndary of his Britannic prem said territory from the said 
lake to the Pacific Ocean ; it being, however, distinctly under- 
stood, that, with respect to the territories situated on the north- 
west coast of America, or westward of the Siony Mountains, 
the two high contracting parties hereby intend to define their re- 
spective claims so far only as relates to the two parties, and 
without reference to the claims of any other nation.’ 
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Mr. Breese inquired if the extract read referred 
io a period before we acquired the Spanish title? 

Mr. Berrien. It does, and I have so stated. I 
have net overlooked that fact; and itis my purpose, 
as soon as | have finished the references which I 
propose to submit, to consider how far that cireum- 
stance affects the view which lam taking. At pres- 
ent, [ pursue the course of remark which I had 
prescribed to myself. 

Now, sir, here is the proposal in form, submit- 
ted by our Plenipotentiaries, to make the 49th par- 
allel the boundary between the United States and 
Great Britain, in its whole extent to the Pacific 
Ocean; and, of course, to abandon all territory north 
of that line. But this is not all. The proposal is 
not submitted as one of mere compromise, in assent- 
ing to which something would be to be yielded by 
Cireat Britain. No; it is an assertion of strict right; 
for the American Plenipotentiaries, in proposing to 
enter into such an agreement, required it to be ‘‘dis- 
tinctly understood”? that the parties thereby “ in- 
tend to define the extent of their respective claims. ”’ 
‘They add that this was only between themselves, 
and was hot to affect the claims of other nations— 
an unnecessary, and, as to the purpose of this ar- 
gument, an unmeaniig qualification; because they 
had no power to bind ae nations by their agree- 
ment, and because it leaves the proposal to operate 
without qualification as between themselves; as an 
official declaration on the part of the American to 
the British Plenipotentiaries, which they required to 
he distinetly understood, as defining the claim of the 
United States to the territories on the northwest 
coast, as extending it to, and limiting it by, the 49th 
parallel of north latitude. 

Thus they guarded against the “nest ege”’ which 
had exeited the apprehensions of the Secretary of 
State, and, by defining their claim, and requiring it to 
be distinctly understood, manifested their determina- 
uon in advance to resist any ‘future pretensions”’ 
on the part of Great Britain to territory south of 
that line. 

This proposal not being accepted, the British 
Plenipotentiaries on their part submitted a proposi- 
tion to prevent disputes, by which it would be pro- 
vided that so much of the territory as lies between 
the 45th and 49th parallels of latitude, together 
with its harbors, bays, &c., and the navigation of 
all the rivers, shall be free and open to the subjects 
and citizens of the two States, with certain other 
provisions similar to some of those which, by the 
convention of 1818, were subsequently extended 
to the whole territory. I refer to this without read- 
ing it, because it is the answer of the American 
Plenipotentiaries which is alone important to the 
inquiry Lam pursuing. ‘The document, however, 
will be found, marked article B, in the same vol- 
ume, p. 391. 

Now let me refer the Senate to the answer of our 
Plenipotentiaries to this proposal, which was to 
subject to joint occupancy, or, as they expressed 
it, ** to throw into a common stock,”’ a part of the 
territory south of latitude 49. This answer will || 
be found in the same volume, p. 392—its title 
** Boundary.’’ It is in these words: 

“That portion of the article (the British proposal) which 
relates to the country west of the Stony Mountains, cannot 
he agreed to in its present shape. The American Plenipo- 
tentiaries cannot consent to throw into a common stock that 
part only of the country to which the United States deny the 
claim of Great Brituin, and which lies within the same lati- 
tudes as their territories east of the Stony Mountains ; thus 
also implying the exclusion of their citizens from the trade 
of the northwest coast of America, (north of 49.) which thev 
have enjoyed without interruption for a number of years, 
and as early as the British.’ > ; 

This answer is conveyed in an unofficial note, 
which ts stated to have been drawn up for the pur- | 
pose of possessing the British Plenipotentiaries of 
some of the views of the American Plenipotentia- 
ries before the next meeting, &c. And now, sir, 
whatare those views? The British Plenipotentia- 
ries had proposed an agreement for the joint occu- 
vancy of a portion of the territory, south of forty-nine. 
The American Plenipotentiaries answer, no. We 
cannot agree to that; it would be to throw into com- 
mon stock the only part of the country to which we 


deny your claim, and imply an exclusion of our || 


citizens from the right to trade in the remainder. 


whole territory, and submit a proposal ‘which, 
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Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Breese,) which, in 
the order I had prescribed to myself, I had pro- 
posed at this stage of the argument to consider, 


, These limitations of our claim were made before 


the Florida treaty had transferred to us ‘the 


rights, claims, and pretensions”? of Spain. Does 


that fact diminish the force of the argument I have 


| presented to the Senate? I apprehend not. The | 
answers to the suggestion are twofold, and have, | 


I doubt not, occurred to those who hear me. 
1. We were already, at the time when we so 


limited our claim, in possession of the French | 
claim, and of our own, founded on the discovery | 


and exploration of Gray, and the exploration of 
Clarke and Lewis. The former, or French claim, 


| is considered by some Senators as the most valid 
which we now possess, and was urged by our 


Plenipotentiaries in the negotiation which we have 


been examining. The latter, founded on the dis-_ 


covery and exploration of the Columbia, has been 
always confidently relied upon by our Govern- 
ment. Both of them extended far beyond the 49th 


parallel. The headwaters of the Columbia were | 
_ very little south of the Russian boundary; and as 


to the French claim, if it could be maintained, and 
if the treaty of Utrecht was not executed, as is as- 
serted, it was difficult to limit it, if we had not done 
so by our treaty with Russia, which was not then 
in existence. Notwithstanding this, our Govern- 
ment thought it right to limit our claim, as we have 
seen. 

2. The second answer is yet more decisive. In 


the interval between 18f8 and 1824, we acquired | 
the Spanish title by the Florida treaty, and yet this | 
same limitation was continued, and reiterated in | 
1824, 1826, and in 1845. Ido nottrouble the Sen- | 


ate with reading the documents to prove this, but 


| content myself with referring to them. 
The offer of our Government in 1824, conform- | 


ing to this limitation, will be found in Ex. doc. 
1825-’6, doc. 65, p. 12. 


Mr. Adams authorized Mr. Rush to limit the | 


claim to 49°, and he did so.—Ib. p. 24. 
In 1826, this offer was renewed by Mr. Gallatin 


with an addition.—State Papers, 1827-’8, doc. 199, | 


». 44. 
The proposition in 1845 is before us. 

Mr. President, | suppose I have now established 
my first proposition, which was, that from the ear- 
liest stage of this controversy down to a very recent 


period, we have ourselves, and of our own accord, | 
offered a limit to our claim, beyond which we have | 


not denied that of Great Britain. 


I proceed to the consideration of the second, | 


which was, that— 


2. Our several claims, whether derived from | 


France or Spain, from our own discovery, or from 


contiguity, all concur to recommend the limit so | 
adopted by our predecessors as a general basis on | 
which this controversy may be equitably and hon- | 


orably adjusted. 
Our several claims to territory on the Northwest 
coast are derived— 


1. From contiguity—I hear it said that, however | 


this may be urged as suggesting a convenient mode 


of adjustment, yet it cannot be relied upon asa | 
source of title; that there is no philosophy in the | 
principle which it asserts. I do not concur in this |) 
opinion. On the contrary, as applied to a ques- | 


tion such as that we are considering, the right to 
occupy vacant, unappropriated territory, it is, in 
my judgment, the strongest source of title. If we 
were, in point of fact, so pent up on the eastern 
side of the Rocky Mountains as to be under the 
necessity of seeking an outlet for our super- 
abundant population by passing into these western 
wilds, the course, the path of emigration for us, 
would naturally be over our own boundary, in- 
stead of ascending into the territory of Great Brit- 
ain to pass over theirs. American citizens and 
British subjects would thus limit themselves by 
their boundary east of the mountains, in their en- 
trance into the new territory, and why should they 


not continue to respect the boundary thus estab- 
lished by the circumstances of their migration? It | 
would seem reasonable that they should do so; and | 


ei _right reason cannot be inconsistent with true phi- 
hey propose to extend the joint occupancy to the | 


losophy. At any rate, so far as contiguity may 
constitute a claim, to be matured into title, it ree- 


with some modifications, was ultimately adopted, | ommends the limitation adopted by our prede- 


and constitutes part of the convention of 1818. 


: | cessors. 
And now, sir, as to the matter suggested by the || 


2. From the discovery and exploration of the Co- 
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'| lumbia by Gray, and the exploration by Lewis 
/and Clarke.—I do not think this claim invalidated 
| by the fact that Gray was a private citizen, pur- 

‘| suing his own adventures, and not acting under 
| the authority of his Government. He was an 
| American citizen. The flag of the United States 
floated over his vessel. The protection of his 

_ country accompanied him in all his lawful pursuits, 
Discovery gave rights. To whom did these enure? 

|| To him as an individual, or to his country? | 
think there can be no hesitation in saying to the 
latter. 

Nor dol suppose that the value of the settlement 
_made at the mouth of the Columbia is destroyed 
by the fact that many, it may be most of the coim- 
pany making it, were foreigners. It suffices that 
it was a company formed in the United States; 
that it had its origin in American enterprise; its 
_ shipments were from the United States, and there 
the returns of its adventures were to be made; that 

it was sustained by American capital; that he 

_who planned it, directed it, and sustained it, was 
an American citizen, and that so also was its chief 

| agent; and, finally, that the settlement made by 
| that company, captured during the war by Great 

Britain, was, in the terms of the treaty of peace, 

restored asan American post. 

I take it for granted, then, that the discovery of 
the mouth of the Columbia by Gray; its explora- 
tion, from its source to its mouth, by Lewis and 

Clarke, and the settlements made on its banks, gave 
such a title as can be given by the discovery and 
exploration of a river in a voyage made under the 

authority of Government. ‘Then comes the ques- 
tion, what is the extent of territory which may be 
so claimed? The usage of nations would extend 
it to the valley of the river through which it flows, 

|| perhaps ascending to its source. This would give 
us but a comparatively small territory on the Pa- 
cific, if the face of the country be correctly repre- 
sented by the various maps; for, between the 

Columbia and the Pacific, there intervenes a long 
range of mountains, which limit the valley of the 
Columbia, and on their western side appear to form 
the eastern boundary of another val ey, through 

‘which Frazer’s river empties itself into the ocean. 
However clear, therefore, the title which the dis- 
covery and exploration of the Columbia and settle- 

/ment on its banks might give, the extent of the 
territory so acquired would be a mooted question. 
It may be that these considerations, and, if not, 
others which were deemed sufficiently important, 
induced our Secretary to direct the American Pleni- 
potentiary to submit our claim as derived from this 
source to the 49th parallel, and he did so limit it, thus 

strengthening it by connecting it with the principle 
of contiguity, and making it coincide with the limit 
indicated by our other claims. 

3. From the French claim.—I hear it said on this 
floor that this is to be considered as our strongest 
claim. Ido not think so. I suppose, argumenti 
| gratia, that the 10th article of the treaty of Utrecht 
| was executed by the appointment of commissaries, 
who did within the year what they were required 
to do, namely, “ determine the limit between the 
Bay of Hudson and the places appertaining to the 
French:” and further, as Mr. Mohroe writes, that 
they “fixed the northern boundary of Canada and 
‘ Louisiana by a line beginning on the Atlantic, at 
a cape or promontory in 58° 30’ north latitude; 
| «thence southwest to Lake Mistissin; thence further 
‘ southwest to latitude 49° north, and along that line 
| * indefinitely”’—all which is disputed, and concern- 
| ing which the purpose of this argument does not 
|| require me to express any Opinion. Still, conce- 
} ding all this, it is to be observed— ( 
|| 1. That the term “ indefinitely’? must be inter- 
| preted so far west as the territories of the parties 
extended, for beyond this they could not stipulate. 
| Neither Great Britain nor France had territories 
west of the Rocky Mountains. They had both 
made grants to the Pacific by virtue of their settle- 
ments on the Atlantic, claiming that they were 
authorized to extend these across the continent; 
but the common sense of mankind, they themselves 
acquiescing, has placed this pretension on the same 
platform with the title of Spain and Portugal under 
| the bull of the Pope, whether this was viewed as 
/an act of God’s vicegerent on earth, or, according 
|| to a more modern and fanciful interpretation, as & 
| treaty between Spain and Portugal by the interme- 
| diation of his Holiness. 
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9. It has been sometimes supposed that France 
could make a claim to the Pacific, by giving west- 
ern extent to Louisiana; but this could not be. She 
claimed Louisiana 7 
the Mississippi, and the establishment of posts 
and settlements on its banks; and this necessarily 
limited her claim to the valley of the Mississippi—of 
course terminating on this side of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. It was so limited by France herself. In 
the charter to Crozat, (an extract of which is in 
Mr. Greenhow’s book, which I have found a very 
useful work,) all the territories by us (France) 
‘possessed, and bounded by New Mexico, and by 
‘those of the English in Carolina, all the establish- 
‘ments, ports, harbors, rivers, and especially the 
‘ port aad harbor of Dauphin Island, formerly call- 
‘ed Massacre Island, the river St. Louis, formerly 
‘called Mississippi, from the sea-shore to the Hli- 
‘nois, together with the river St. Philip, formerly 
‘called the Missouri, and the St. Jerome, formerly 
‘called the Wabash, (the Ohio,) with all the coun- 
‘tries, territories, lakes in the land, and the rivers 
‘emptying directly or indirectly into that part of 
‘the river St. Louis’”—all the said territories were 
declared to be comprised under the name of the 
government of Louisiana.—Greenhow, 277. 
~ Even, however, if the limits of Louisiana could 
have been carried to the Pacific, and if the line con- 
templated by the treaty of Utrecht had been deter- 
mined, as Mr. Monroe says it was, still it would 
not carry our claim to Oregon beyond the 49th 
parallel; for that, in such event, would be the south- 
ern boundary of ‘* the Bay of Hudson.”? Thus, if 
any claim can be iedanal under France, it would 


virtue of her exploration of | 


have the limit heretofore adopted by our Govern- | 


ment, 
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The President tells us, in the message which 
asks for the authority to give this notice, that we 
shall then have arrived at a point when we must 
assert and maintain our rights, or determine to 
abandon them: that is, as I understand it, that we 
must take possession of the country, exercise 
exclusive jurisdiction over it, and require the 
British subjects whom we find there to transfer 
their allegiance to us, or expel them from the ter- 
ritory. [think thisis the unavoidable consequence 
of the step which it is proposed to us now to take; 
and, having taken it, I do not perceive how we 
can recede from it, without the imputation of hav- 
ing avowed a determination which we had not the 
spirit or the means to carry into effect. 

This will be rendered the more incumbent, be- 
cause, at the instant of the termination of the con- 
vention, the British possession, which is now our 
possession also, will then become adverse, and will 


/ commence to run against us; and, if permitted to 


4. Now as to the Spanish claim.—lIt is not neces- || 


sary to the purpose of this inquiry that I should 
enter into a minute examination of this claim. It 


is admitted that Spain claimed by virtue of dis- | 


covery as far north as 61°. Itis equally certain 
that this claim was denied by other nations, who 


asserted their right to settle on any part of the coast | 
These | 


which was not actually oceupied by her. 
conflicting claims as between Great Britain and 


Spain led to those occurrences at Nootka which || 


terminated in the treaty bearing that name, which 
seems to me to be of no other importance in this 
inquir 

canted retidatihiin by Great Britain to the preten- 
sions of Spain. It did not give Great Britain the 
right to settle on those parts of the northwest coast 
which were unoccupied, but it acknowledged the 
absence of right in Spain to prevent such settle- 


than as the recorded evidence of the suc- | 


ments in all those parts of the coast in which she | 


had not perfected her right, founded on discovery, 
by subsequent occupation and settlement. 
not the grant of a right, but the recognition of a 
fact, and of the consequence which under the law 
of nations resulted from it; and this was a fixed 


It was | 


fact which no subsequent change in the relations | 


of the parties could alter or annul. Spain seems 
so to have considered it, by shortly after the treaty 
abandoning her settlements north of California, 
more than twenty years before her ‘ rights, claims, 
and pretensions’* were transferred to us. 
the dau of Spain be carried up to Nootka Sound, 
which is the most northward settlement she made 


But if | 


at any time, that is in latitude 49° 30’ north, and | 


therefore very nearly concurs with the limit which 
those who have preceded us in this Government 
have affixed to the claim of the United States, look- 
ing to all the various sources from which it is de- 
rived. 

Mr. President, I have thus endeavored to sup- 
= the two propositions which I submitted to the 
Senate. The conclusion to which this inquiry has 
conducted me presses upon my mind, with a force 
which I cannot resist, the conviction that it is the 
imperative duty of the Governments both of Great 


Britain and the United States to adjust this contro- | 


versy peacefully, equitably, in the spirit of com- 
promise. 

_The remaining inquiry is, Will this notice, in 
either form, facilitate that result? This is the ques- 
tion which presents the real difficulty in this dis- 
cussion, 


guidance, I have considered— 


1. What is the position in which we shall be | 
placed twelve months after this notice is given, if, | 


in the mean time, the controversy is not settled by 
negotiation, or in some other amicable mode? 





In my efforts to solve it for my own | 


continue, will give them a title which we may not 
thereafter dispute. As I think no one who hears 
me believes that Great Britain will voluntarily 
abandon her possession, the expulsion must be by 
force, and the act of aggression ours. 

2. Our position will be changed, and new du- 
ties will be imposed upon us from the moment the 
notice is given. Are we to remain inactive after 


notifying to Great Britain our determination to an- | 


nul this convention? We hope that a compromise 
will be effected: if it is not, we know that war 
must be the consequence. Do we mean that the 
expiration of the term of notice shall find this 
country in its present defenceless condition? Hav- 
ing announced to Great Britain our determination 
then to assert, peaceably or forcibly, according as 
she yields or resists, our claim to the whole terri- 
tory; knowing that she has already put on her 
armor, and is even now in a complete state of 


|| preparation, do we mean to suffer the intervening 


period to be passed in inaction? I trust not. How- 
ever strong our hopes of compromise may be, it 
will not be considered prudent, in reliance upon 
them, to abstain from putting the country in a 
state of defence. The spectacle of our inactivity 
and consequent inability to execute our purposes, 
will not tend to realize our hopes. If Great Brit- 
ain is to be operated upon by this notice; if, as 
gentlemen suppose, it is to stimulate her to renew- 


| ed efforts for the adjustment of this controversy, 


such a result could only be produced by showing 
that we are preparing for the alternative which the 
failure to compromise will present to us. Well, 


then, our preparations must commence immediate- 


ly after giving the notice. We mustat once begin 
the work of putting the country in a state of de- 
fence, and providing the financial resources which 
the occasion may require. 
to do this? Are they willing to vote for the ex- 
penditure of the millions which will be necessary 
for that purpose? If not now, how long will they 
wait in expectation of compromise before they 
begin? 

The advocates for this notice may be divided into 
two classes: 1. Those who believe our title to the 
whole territory is unquestionable, who are unwil- 
ling to yield any portion of it by compromise, and 
who are in favor of notice, because it will place 


| them in a position to assert our rights by force, if 


Great Britain does not yield them. Their course 
is intelligible to me. I can understand why they 
should advocate this measure. 

2. That of the other class is not so obvious to 
me. They are desirous of compromise, and believe 
that this notice will tend to produce it. This be- 
lief is with them so strong, that they are willing, in 
reliance upon it, to hazard the consequences which 
must inevitably attend a failure. 

Will this notice facilitate adjustment? It is said 
that both parties, seeing the necessity of settling 
the controversy within the time limited, will resume 
the negotiation with a determination to bring it to 
a successful issue, looking to the consequences of 
their failure todo so. The proposition is, that the 
negotiation will be speeded oe a fear of these con- 
sequences; that the certainty of the collision which 
will result at the expiration of the twelve months, 
if the question is not amicably settled, will quicken 
the movements of the negotiators. Will it produce 
this effect upon our own Government? Will it ex- 
cite their fears, and prompt them to measures of 


_ conciliation, which they would not otherwise pro- 
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pose? If not, how is it likely to stimulate the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain? I see no just ground to 
hope that it can have any conciliatory influence. 

Who will take the first step? The intercourse 
of diplomatists is even more fastidious than that of 
individuals, and the latter is sufficiently so. ‘The 
state of the negotiation is embarrassing. Each 
party has made and rejected an offer; but ours, 
which was latest, was instantly withdrawn. After 
this came the offer of arbitration, in a note remark- 
able for its conciliatory spirit. ‘That, too, was re- 
jected, under circumstances which, even if rejection 
had been necessary, | could wish had been differ- 
ent. ‘Thus the atlair stands as between the nego- 
tiators. ‘lhe declaration of Sir Robert Peel, in the 
British Parliament, the only mode of communica 
tion, perhaps, which was left to him, considering 
the withdrawal of our offers, and the note which 
accompanied it, may be considered as an advance. 
Will our Government, then, in consequence of this 
intimation, take the first step? And if so, why not 
without this notice? If, of two individuals engaged 
in a controversy, one says to the other simply, 
‘* here is a proposal for the adjustment of our dis- 
pute’’—it is received, considered, and decided on its 
merits; but if he adds, “if you do not accept this 
in a prescribed time, look to the consequences:” 
the proposal is rejected, and the consequences de- 
fied. 

Will the British Government take the first step 
after this notice is given? They will have before 
them the Message of the President, distinetly in- 
dicating a determination to take possession of the 
whole territory as soon as the notice expires, 
They will recur to their own rejected offer, to the 
withdrawal of ours, to the rejection, also, of their 
offer of arbitration. He who calculates upon a 
movement from Great Britain under such cireum- 
stances, must, it seems to me, rely upon her act- 
ing under the influence of fear. He cannot expect 
to produce by it a spirit of conciliation. Let us 
change places with the British Government in this 
controversy, and judge what they will do, by con- 
sidering what we would do ourselves. The right 
to give this notice, I presume, rests with the 
Queen, as the sole depositary of the treaty-making 
power. It is not, therefore, probable that Parlia- 
ment will interfere in advance. But, for the sake 

| of the illustration, suppose a joint resolution, simi- 
lar.to the one under consideration, had been adopt- 
ed by the Lords and Commons, and had been 
approved by the Queen, and that, in its progress 
through the two Houses of Parliament, it had pro- 
duced such a debate as has, in fact, occurred here; 
that we had been the objects of denunciation and 
menace, would it have alarmed the fears, or would 
it have excited the indignation of the American 
Government and people? Would it have increased 
your disposition to conciliation? I think no one 
who hears me will answer this last question affirm- 
atively. Whatever other feeling it might have 
excited, it would not have rendered us more plac- 
able, more disposed to yield a point in controversy. 
The British Government is conducted by men 
having like feelings and passions as ourselves, 
| sharing with us the infirmities of our common ne- 
ture. In the face of denunciation and menace, 
will they come to us with renewed offers of con- 
ciliation and peace? Do we hope to operate upon 
| their fears? Or do we attribute to them a magna- 
nimity which will prompt them to overlook every 
other consideration in their desire to manifest a 
| spirit of conciliation? Sir, this resolution, based 
as it is on the Message of the President, is a dis- 
| tinct intimation to Great Britain that this matter 
must be settled, and in a menner which will be 
|| acceptable to us, within the twelvemonth, or that, 
| at the expiration of that time, we will take forcible 
possession of the whole country. Her forbearance 
, and love of peace must be much greater than that 
| which we shall manifest in passing it, or she will 
| put us to the alternative which we indicate perhaps 
| much sooner than we require. 
As an inducement to authorize this notice, we 
|| are told that the views of the President are pacifie— 
'| that he desires to possess the authority merely asa 
}| moral weapon, by the use of which he will give 
| peace to the country, without yielding its rights or 
| sacrificing its honor. Notwithstanding his reiter- 
ated declarations that Great Britain has no claim 
to any portion of Oregon—that our right to the 
| whole is unquestionable—that it cannot be aban- 
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doned without a sacrifice of national interest and 
national honor, still the Senator from North Caro- 


lina [Mr. Haywoop] tells us the President is wait- | 


ing at the open door of his Cabinet, ready to ad- 
just this controversy, and to preserve the peace of 
the country. How? By doing what he has him- 
self said would be a sacrifice of our interest and our 
honor—by dividing, in the spirit of compromise, 
what he has himself declared to be impartible? Sir, 
even with the aid of the Senator’s optics, [ cannot 
see him there. 
be sorry to do so. 


If these things were true, I would | 


But these assurances of the Senator from North | 


Carolina are as stoutly denied as they are confi- 
dently made, by the Senators from Ohio, Indiana, 
and Mlinois, { Messrs. Auien, Hanwecan, and 
Breese.| If gentlemen have any peculiar means 
of ascertaining the views of the President, of these, 
of course, I cannot speak. If they rely exclusive- 
ly on the documents before us, then their respective 
inferences are open to observation, and I am con- 
strained to say that, while the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina were gratifying to me in 
so far as they were expressive of his own patriotic 
and peaceful views and feelings, the argument in 
relation to the views of the President, as these are 
to be inferred from his Message, in my judgment 
is clearly with his opponents. Why, sir, after a 


narrative of the recent negotiation, the President, | 


AS if he deemed tt necessary to apologize for the 
attempt which he had made to adjust it, by yield- 
ing a portion of the territory, tells us that, in defer- 
ence to the opinions of his predecessors, in consid- 
eration that propositions of compromise had been 


thrice made by them, and that the pending nego- | 


tiation had been commenced in the spirit of com- 
promise, he deemed it to be his duty ‘ not abrupt- 
ly to break it off.’ There was nothing in these 
considerations which required a prolonged effort 
for adjustment. The negotiation might be broken 
off, but not ‘“abruptly.”? 1 confess, sir, this seems 
to me rather an inauspicious opening to the annun- 
ciation of pacific intentions, ‘The President pro- 
ceeds to put beyond the pale of negotiation one of 
the points in controversy, by expressing in strong 
terms his unwillingness to concede to a foreign 
Power “the free navigation of any of our rivers, 
through the heart of our country,” and then tells 
us that the demands of Great Britain were so ex- 
traordinary and so wholly inadmissible, as, with the 
rejection of his proposal, afforded ‘‘satisfactory ev- 
idence that ne compromise which the United States 
ought to accept can be effected;’’ that “with this con- 
vietion,”’ he had withdrawn the offer which he had 
made, ‘asserted our title to the whole Oregon territo- 
ry,” and maintained it by “‘irrefragable facts and 
arcuments,”’ 

In this state of things, the negotiation having 
failed and been broken off, the President appeals 
to the civilized world to relieve us from the respon- 
sibility of its failure; and then, reiterating the dec- 


laration that all attempts at compromise had failed, | 


he turns to Congress, and calls upon them to con- 
sider what measures are proper for the protection 
of our citizens, “and for the maintenance of our 
just title to that territory.”? While the notice is 
running to maturity, he very properly advises that 
the stipulations of the convention of 1818 should 
not be violated. Dut all things have an end; and 
when the year has expired, he tells us that * we 
shall have reached a period when the national 
rights in Oregon must either be abandoned or firmly 
maintained.” He adds, what all will admit, that 
in such a state of things they cannot be abandoned. 
‘The alternative is, that they must be firmly, if need 
be, forcibly, maintained. And to this alternative 
this notice is to bring us. 

Add to this the following declaration in the same 
Message: 

“ Existing rights of every European nation should be re- 
spected; but it is due alike to our safety, and our interests, 
that the etlicient protection of our laws should be extended 
over our whole territorial limits, and that it should be dis- 
tinetly announced to the world as our settled policy, that no 
future European colony or dominion shall, with our con- 
sent, be planted or established on any part of the North 
American continent.” 

He had previously declared ‘that the British 
pretensions of title could not be maintained to any 
portion of Oregon.’’ ‘They, consequently, have no 


‘* existing rights’? there which are to be respected, | 


and fall therefore within the sweeping inhibition 
to plant a colony on that part of this continent. 





The Oregon Question—Mr. Cass. 


1 
Now, if any Senator can perceive, in the views |) 


and opinions thus declared and expressed, any- | 
thing which looks to the peaceful adjustment of 


this controversy, he has keener optics and a live- |, 
No, sir; if the || 


lier imagination than I can boast. 
President may be allowed to speak for himself, he 
is not waiting in peaceful mood at the open door 
of his Cabinet. He is here, in this chamber, bear- 
ing the insignia of his office, sternly asserting the | 
right of the United States to the whole territory of | 
Oregon, and calling upon us to furnish him with | 
the means of maintaining it. 


The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Catr- || 


| SPEECH OF MR. CASs, 


HoOUN,] concurring in the view which I have taken 
of the President’s Message, at least to this extent, 
that it indicates no disposition to compromise this 
controversy, thinks nevertheless that his views 
may have changed in consequence of the develop- 
mentof public opinion here and on the other side 


of the Atlantic, and that there may be less objec- || 


tion now than heretofore, in giving this notice in a 
modified form. But if this be so, ought we to be 
kept in ignorance of it? To be left to rumor, or to 








our adjournment to make such provision, in the 
event of its failure, as the occasion would require 
But I submit no motion on this subject. I conten: 
myself with having presented my views to the 
Senate, and will not further prolong this discys. 
sion. I feel deeply the importance of the ocea. 
sion, and have earnestly desired to discharge my 
duty to the country, and especially to my own 
constituents, to whom this question is so full of 
interest—to discharge it faithfully, fearlessly, yer 
with perfect respect and good will to those who 
differ from me. 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In THe Senate or THE Unitrep Srares, 
April 2, 1846. 


In reply to Mr. Benton, of Missouri, with some 
additions. 


Mr. Asuiey said that he was yesterday enti- 
tled to the floor; but had yielded to the Senator 


decide between the conflicting opinions of the po- | from Missouri, [Mr. Bewton,] who spoke at such 


litical friends of the President in this chamber? If 
he recommended this notice upon a state of facts | 


length as to preclude him (Mr. A.) from address- 
|ing the Senate. ‘The Senator from Michigan {Mr, 


; 4 : igo : ee > ; 
which no longer exists, and under the influence of || Cass] was now in hisseat, and as he was on parole, 


views which he has ceased to entertain, ought the | 
measure now to be pressed upon us? 
should that incline any Senator to yield his objec- | 
tions to, and vote for it?) The Senator from South | 
Carolina is too good a logician not to see that these | 
premises do not lead to this conelusion. If the | 
motive which induced the recommendation of the 
President no longer exists, that is a reason why 
the recommendation should be withdrawn or not | 
pressed. Cessante ratione, cessat et postulatum. But, | 


If it is, | ing to the Senator from Missouri. 


it was to be supposed he was desirous of respond- 
He (Mr. A.) 
therefore very willingly again waived his right, 
and gave way to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. CASS then rose and said: 

Mr. President: I am much obliged to my friend 
from Arkansas, [Mr. Asuvey,] for his kindness in 
yielding to me the floor upon this occasion. He is 
right in supposing it is necessary, from the position 
in which the honorable Senator from Missouri, by 


surely, it can afford no inducement to those who | his remarks of yesterday, placed me. Before, how- 


have been all along opposed to it, to relinquish that 
opposition, 
dence of this change; and, if it could legitimately | 
influence my vote, I do not think that rumor or 
conjecture as to the views of the President is a 


sufficient cround for the action of the Senate of the || 
We have had a host of rumors || 


United States. 
during the pendency of this discussion here and in 

the House of Representatives, and some of them | 
have appeared very opportunely, but they have | 
passed away with the oceasion which they served. | 
If we should authorize this notice, relying upon | 
the change which is alleged to have taken place in 
the views of the President, and his disposition to | 
use it as a moral weapon, which the Senator from,! 


| North Carolina supposes he will do, if in the event | 


of our rights to the whole of Oregon, what have os s reer 
Shall we tell him he has perverted the | Sent position, which should make us enemies. On 


it should appear that he retains all his opinions un- | 
changed, and that his sense of duty impels him to | 
use it for the purpose for which he originally 
recommended it, to put us as speedily as possible 
in a condition for the firm and forcible maintenance | 


we to say? 
authority we have given to a purpose for which we | 
did not give it; and may he not refer us to his offi- | 
cial and unchanged expression of his views and 
opinions, as the only evidence of them which he | 
had authenticated—the only one to which he had | 


a rizht to refer ? 
| Sir, I desire earnestly to see this controversy | 
| adjusted, as I believe it may, and ought to be, | 


For myself, | have not seen the evi- | 


|| the latter. 


ever, proceeding further, [ must return my thanks 
to my friend from Indiana, [Mr. Hanneean,| for 
what he said of me, and for me, while I was absent. 
I am still more obliged to him, however, for the sake 
of the common object which he and I, and others 
of us, have in view, than even for my own sake. | 
learn, and I learn it without any surprise, that his 
vindication was masterly and eloquent. I can well 
| believe it, sir, from the many proofs, which he has 
| given us during the session of his powers of orato- 
ry, and especially from the positions he has taken 


and supported in the Oregon controversy. 

Mr. President, | have come here this morning 
to set myself free. Twice in my life I have been 
captured by enemies—once fighting against British 
| pretensions in war, and again fighting against Brit- 
‘ish pretensions in peace. My country redeemed 
me in the former case—I come to redeem myself in 
I say enemies, but I trust the term is 
only metaphorically applicable. There is nothing 
in the former relations between the honorable Sen- 
ator from Missouri and myself, nothing in our pre- 


the contrary, a long personal friendship has exist- 
ed between us, which I did not suppose was sun- 
dered. If, however, it is otherwise, I must bear it 
as I may. I have borne greater calamities than 
even the hostility of the honorable gentleman from 
Missouri. 

I came here, sir, as I said before, to redeem my- 
self; and I mean to do it: to do it by correcting a 


honorably to both parties, and consistently with |; misapprehension,—by speaking the truth. 


the rights of the United States. 


If any man can |. 


** He is the freeman, whom the truth makes free : 


show me that the proposed notice, either in its | ~~ epelaripeareatl 


naked or in its modified form, will conduce to that | 
| result, I will willingly vote for it. 


has, however, not yet been afforded me. 


Mean- 


I will not speak in the triumphant tone, which 


That evidence | a the speech of the honorable Senator from 


issouri. It isnotmy habit. ‘* Let not him that 


time, I can cheerfully vote for the amendment pro- || girdeth on his harness, boast himself, as he that 


posed by my colleague. If notice must be given, 
this may serve to divest it of some of its noxious 
influence. For the rest, I hold myself open to con- 
viction, and will give my vote according to m 

best judgment of what the interest and the honor 
of the country, and the obligations which may rest 
upon us as an enlightened and Christian people, 
may demand. My own judgment, I confess, is, 
that all those considerations unite to recommend a 
postponement of the further consideration of the 
subject to some day in the present session, which 


_ would afford an opportunity for the renewal of the 


negotiation unineumbered by this notice, and under 
the favorable influences produced by the manifest- 


ation of public opinion, both here and in Great | 


_ Britain; and which would yet leave us time before 


| putteth it off.” Let no man boast till the victory 
\iswon. And especially, let him not boast while 
| his adversary is absent. What the Senator said 
|| presents subjects enough for animadversion, but 
| the manner in which he said it was still more un- 
| acceptable. I am ignorant of any circumstances, 
|| in our relative situations, which could justify it; 
| still, I repeat, that I mean to vindicate myself, and 
|| that, too, to the entire satisfaction of every man 
H within the sound of my voice. 

| Mr. Hannecan. Every impartial man. 

Mr. CASS. No, Mr. President; I will not ac- 
cept the qualification suggested by my friend from 
Indiana. If my vindication is not satisfactory to 
| every man, partial or impartial, I will agree to be 
|, tied to the chariot wheels of the honorable Senator 
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from Missouri. and to fight the battles of 49; and || 


| hardly know two more severe punishments, that | 
could be inflicted upon me. 

The honorable Senator says that I came here | 
the other day to make a studied speech on the sub- | 
ject of Oregon. I did so, sir; and he overrates his 
‘own powers, and underrates the mental qualities 
of the members of this body, who comes here to 
cive his opinions upon a great national subject 
without due preparation. I shall not commit that 
folly; and I have too much regard for the intelli- 
cence and experience of the honorable Senator to | 
believe that he would. I presume that his thoughts 
are fully prepared upon every grave topic, on which 
he presents his views to this body. But, however 
it may have been before, | have not had much time 
for preparation now, for I was not in my seat yes- | 
terday When the honorable Senator made his at- 
tack; and of course I could not know, except from 
rumor, what he said till this morning. 

Now, sir, what is the subject in controversy be 
tween the honorable Senator and myself? He says 
that I am committed, by my own declaration, to go | 
for 49, if it is shown that commissioners were ap- 
pointed under the treaty of Utrecht to establish 
that parallel as a boundary. This assertion is the 
whole foundation of his argument, upon which the | 
whole superstructure rests. If the one falls, the 
other falls with it. Now, sir, I not only never 
suid so, but the idea never occurred to me; I never 
thought of it. And the honorable gentleman has 
wholly misunderstood me, either through my fault 
or his own. 

He has erected a fortification for me, and battered 
it down with hisown cannon. I choose to be shut 
up in my own defensive works only. If these areé | 
carried by siege or by storm, then I will surrender. 
But let me be my own engineer. , 

My position was this, sir. Many of the mem- 
hers upon this floor contend that the parallel of 49° | 
is the northern boundary of our claim in Oregon. | 
Some directly so; and others, because it was as- | 
sumed to be such by our Government in the early | 
period of our controversy on this subject with Eng- | 
land. ‘Tous, therefore, who believe that our claim | 
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The Oregon Question—Mr. Cass. 
‘supposed ignorance of a treaty which is one of 
‘the great political landmarks in Europe and 
* America,’’ &c. 

The Senator will pardon me for saying that this 
seems to me very much of a tempest in a teapot. 
What does he profess to vindicate before the Senate 
of the United States? Notthe rights of the coun- 
try, but the alleged truth of an historical fact, mis- 
represented by Mr. Greenhow, and vouched for, as 
the Senator thinks, by me. Now, sir, it seems to 
me, that this solemn trial, before such a court as 
this, is hardly justified by the nature of the aceu- 
sation. Here is an historical error. Beit so. No- 
body contends that it affects our interests or our 
honor in the remotest degree; no more so than the 
parentage of Romulus and Remus. This is nota 
lecture room, We are neither professors nor stu- 
dents, assembled here to discuss the truth or false- 
hood of historical statements, which have no rela- 
tion to our duties. And it seems to me, also, that 
Europe will know little, and care less, respecting 
this grave controversy, now sub judice, before this 
high tribunal. I doubt if its fame reaches there. 
I rather imagine, that, in that quarter of the globe, 


|| there are other, if not graver, subjects to engage the 


attention of both Governments and people, than 
historic doubts, involving Mr. Greenhow’s accu- 
racy and my credulity. 

Still, sir, as this question is thus brought before 
us, I shall proceed to give a brief synopsis of it, 
and leave honorable Senators to judge for them- 
selves. ‘The Senator from Missouri has brought 
forward three principal facts, to prove that the par- 
allel of 49 was established by commissioners under 
the treaty of Utrecht. The first isa despatch from 
Mr. Madison to Mr. Monroe; the second, a state- 
ment submitted by Mr. Monroe to Lord Harrow- 
by; the third—I put them together, for the honor- 
able gentleman has joined them—Postlethwayt’s 
Dictionary and D’Anville’s maps. 

3efore proceeding further, sir, | beg to remark, 
that the honorable Senator, in quite a taunting tone, 


| contrasts my investigation of this matter with his 


in Oregon goes to 54° 40’, it was essential to show || 


there was an error on this subject; that the treaty | 
of Utrecht never extended to the country west of 
the Rocky Mountains. 


Mr. Greenhow, in his work on Oregon, had ex- | 


amined this question, and had endeavored to show 

that no commissioners, under the treaty of Utrecht, | 
had ever established any boundary between the 
French and English possessions on this continent. 
So far as respects the general proposition, it is a 
mere question of historical authenticity, not having 
the slightest practical bearing upon our title to Ore- 
gon. Because, before our utle to Oregon could be 
uflected, it must be shown, that that line, if estab- 
lished at all, must extend west of the Rocky Moun- | 
tains. \ 

Mr. Greenhow, in his work, enters into the | 
question, and I referred to his book as one entitled 
to talent, industry, and caution; and I requested | 
gentlemen, who had doubts on this subject to turn | 
to that work, and I thought they would satisfy | 
themselves, that no such line had been eatablished. 
Idid not vouch for the facts or conclusions. I | 
never examined the general subject in its extent. | 
1 stated, however, that the result of his discussion | 
upon my mind was, that such a line had not been 
ran, I am still under that impression, sir, and 
nothing that was said yesterday has shaken its 
strength. Still, I do not hold myself at all respon- 
sible for Mr. Greenhow’s accuracy. I should in- 
vestigate the subject with far more care than I have 
done, if 1 were to be held responsible for deduc- 
tons resting upon any other man’s assertions. 

The Senator from Missouri says he comes here | 
not to settle a point, which can at all influence the 
action of this body, or have the slightest effect upon 
the termination of our controversy with England. 
Ile says he ‘makes no application of this fact,’’ 
referring to his proof that the parallel of 49 was 
established somewhere by the treaty of Utrecht. 
He says: ** I draw no argument from it. Ido not 
‘apply it to the question of title. I am not argu- 
"Ing title, and will not do it; but I am vindicating 
‘ history, assailed in a vital point by the book 
which has been quoted and endorsed. I am vin- 

dicating the intelligence of the American Senate, 


own. He goes to the fountain-head, the authentic 
documents, and there finds the truth; while I go to 
the turbid stream, and am thence ‘led astray,’’ and 
thus have wandered into the enemy’s camp, and 
have become a prisoner. 
thentic documents which the honorable Senator has 


sought and found, and pored over with the midnight || 


lamp, to educe the truth? Why, Postlethwayt’s 
Commercial Dictionary, containing a map! This 
is all, literally all!—a work long since referred to 
by Mr. Greenhow in his book, and examined by 
him. 

Now, sir, the first reflection which strikes a man 
is this, that if this line were thus established, the 
proof of it might have been got forty years ago 
from the archives of Paris or London. That would 
be positive and undeniable evidence, and all short | 
of itis inconclusive, and such as no tribunal of 
justice would receive as final. 

Before any man assumes the existence of such a 
line as a barrier to his country’s claims he ought 
to prove it, not by loose deductions from loose his- 
torical notices, but by an authentic copy of the act 


| of the commissioners. 


3ut what says Mr. Madison? The honorable 
Senator from Missouri says, ‘ the fact of commis- | 
saries having acted, was assumed for certain.’’ The 
language of Mr. Madison reads far otherwise to 
me. As I stated the other day, he speaks doubt- 
fully upon the subject; and I repeat the assertion, 


notwithstanding the contrary averment of the Sen- || report. The proceedings in such a case as this, es- 


ator from Missouri. ‘* There is reason to believe,’’ 
said Mr. Madison to Monroe, ‘ that the boundar 
between Louisiana and the British territories north 
of it was actually fixed by commissaries appointed 
under the treaty of Utrecht.”’ 

He then adds, that he sends a paper, cemtaining 
the authority respecting this alleged decision; but 
he adds cautiously: ‘‘ But you will perceive the ne- 
‘ cessity of recurring to the proceedings of the commis- 


‘ saries as the source of authentic information. These | 
‘are not within our reach here, and it must be left | 


‘to your own researches and judgment to deter- 
‘mine the proper use to be made of them.” If 
this is certainty, | should like to know what uncer- 
tainty is. ‘The honorable Senator regrets, that I 
had not looked into the original documents, instead 


on ‘ of depending on Greenhow, andthus becoming “his || 
€xposed to contempt in the eyes of Europe, by a | dupe and his victim”—not very courteous words |. 


GLOBE. 


|} may be allowed to 


Sit 


Ho. or Reps. 
these, by-the-by—and thatif I had done so, I would 
not have said that Mr. Monroe had not added any- 
thing to Mr. Madison’s statement, and had left the 
question as doubtful as he had found it. ‘* In point 
of fact,”’ says the Senator, **Mr. Menroe added the 
* particulars, of which Mr. Madjson declared his ig- 
* norance—added the beginning, the courses and the 
‘ending of the line, and stated the whole with the 
* precision of a man, who had taken his information 
‘from the proceedings of the commissioners.” 
This is to me a strange view of the matter, sir. 
[ cannot find that Mr. Madison refers to any par- 
ticulars. He certainly does not use the word. It 
is the authenticity of the notice, enclosed by him, 
which he desires Mr. Monroe to ascertain. What 
the particulars were, contained in the notice, we do 
not know, as the paper itself cannot be found, 
That notice, as 1 shall show, or rather Greenhow 
has shown, there is every reason to believe, was 
an extract from Douglas’s History of America. 
Before I proceed to examine these particulars, I 
remark, that Mr. Madison 


|| doubted with precisely the same facts, which we 


And what are those au- | 


| could 


stipulations of the treaty in 


| proposed by it.”’? ‘They fixed 


have before us—the map and book referred to by 
the honorable gentleman. And to this day, not 
one single circumstance has been added, which 
remove those doubts. Where, then, that 
illustrious man felt uncertainty, | may be permit- 
ted to feel a greater degree of it, in conse quences 
of the direct and cireumstantial evidence since dis 
covered, leading to the presumption, that no such 
line was established. But [ repeat, sir, that in 
this investigation I do not profess to come to any 
absolute conclusion. Itisa subject, on which men 
may differ. The result of my examination im- 
presses me with the conviction, that no such line 
was established. Mr. Monroe presented a memoir 
to Lord Harrowby, the Secretary of State, and I 
will now quote from the gentleman's speech that 
part of it, upon which he dwells, as showing “ the 
‘beginning, courses, and end of the line, &e., with 
‘ the precision of a man, who had taken his infor- 
‘mation from the pro¢eedings of the commissa- 
‘ries.’ I will quote, also, the statement of Doug- 
las, the historian of North America; and no doubt 
can exist on the mind of any man, that Mr. Mon- 
roe resorted to that authority for his statement, 
and not to the original archives: 

*“ Commissaries were ac- 
cordingly appointed by each 
Power, who executed the 


Douglas says, page 7: “By 
the treaty, however, the Can 
ada, or French line, with the 
Hudson Bay Company of 
Great Britain, was ascertain- 
ed from a certuin promontory 
the northern boundary of upon the ftlantic ocean in 
Canada and Louisiana by a 58° 30° of north latitude, to 
line beginning in the Atlantic, run southwest to Lake Mis- 
at a cape or promontory in 58° tissin; to be continued still 
30! north lutitude; thence south- southwest to the 49th degree, 
west:curdly to the Lake Mistis- and from thence due west in 
sin; thence, further southirest, definitely.”’ 
to the latitude of 49° north from 
the equator, ard along that line 
inde finitely.”” : : 

Now, sir, the honorable Senator from Missouri 
says that Mr. Monroe must have taken his infor- 
mation from the proceedings of the commissaries. 
No man can doubt but that Mr. Monroe quoted 
from Douglas’s book. The language is so nearly 
identical as to render such a coincidence impossi- 
ble, if it were accidental. 

The suggestion that Mr. Monroe went to the 
archives to procure the particulars, of which * Mr. 
Madison had declared his ignorance,”’ but of which 


establishing the boundaries 


declaration I cannot find a trace, seems to me very 


: > 
extraordinary, when we advert to Mr. Monroe’s 


| tablishing a boundary between two great nations, 


| Monroe. 


extending over so large a portion of the surface of the 
globe, were never recorded in the language of Mr. 
Who were the commissioners? Where 
did they sit? What was the date of their action ? 
Where was the confirmation of their award by 


| their Governments? What, in fact, were the points 


, indicated ? 


«¢ Beginning in the Atlantic, at a cape 
or promontory in 58° 30’ north latitude!” A cape 
or promontory not named, but to be ascertained by 
its latitude! ‘And if the latitude were not correctly 
stated, what then? Suppose where that parallel 
struck the Atlantic, there was no cape or promon- 
tory? And would any commissioners assume such 
an absolute knowledge of the topography of a re- 
mote and barren coast, as to make that fact the 
basis of their whole action! Valid, if it were so; 
invalid, if it were not. 
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But this loose language is not confined to the 
place of commencement. After leaving this ‘ cape 
or promontory,’ this terra incognita, the line is to 
run southwestwardly to Lake Mistissin, an indefinite 
course, a8 Will be seen, and not rendered definite 
by indicating what part of the lake it was to 
strike, 


No reasonable doubt can exist, but that as Mr. | 


Monroe employed the language of Douglas, he 
took the statement from that historian. 

Mr. Monroe, however, presented the fact to 
Lord Harrowby, and it was not contradicted by 
him, so far as we know. 

Krom this negative circumstance the gentleman 
from Missouri draws the important conclusion, that 
the fact must have been so. I shall not enter into 
this matter, as it is not at all important. 

Mr. Monroe stated a fact, that had occurred, if 
itoccurred at all, a century before. It had in re- 
ality litte, if any, bearing upon the subject he was 
urging, which was the right of the United States 
to ** possess the territory lying between the lakes 
and the Mississippi, south of the parallel of the 
49th degree of latitude.”’ 

It was to the treaty of 1783, that he was refer- 


ring, and to Mitchell’s map, by which it was form- | 


ed. He adverts to the treaty of Utrecht by saying 
that ** by running due west from the northwestern 
point of the Lake of the Woods to the Mississippi, 
according to the treaty of 1783, it must have been 
intended, according to the lights before them, to 


take the parallel of the 49th degree of latitude, as | 


established under the treaty of Utrecht.’’ 

Now, sir, it might well be that Lord Harrowby 
never considered it necessary to look into this 
aileved fact, as it had no real bearing on the sub- 
ject, being alluded to merely as giving reasons, 
‘which may have influenced the commissioners in 
fixing the boundaries of 1783. 

Most certainly his silence, under such circum- 
stances, furnishes no solid proof—scarcely, I may 
say, a light presumption—in favor of this parallel 
of 49°, 

The next proof of the establishment of this line 
given by the Senator was Postlethwayt’s Commer- 
cial Dictionary, with D’Anville’s map. There is 
no quotation from the dictionary, and the matter, 
therefore, rests on the map alone. 

The Senator then pointed out the line established 
under the treaty of Feseht: and read the account 
of it as given in a note on the upper left-hand corner 
of the map. The description was in these words: 

** The line that parts French Canada from British 
* Canada was settled by commissaries after the peace of 
* Utrecht, making a course from Davis’s Inlet, on the 
* Aantic sea, down to the 49th degree, through the 
* Lake Abitibis, to the Northwest Ocean; therefore Mr. 
‘ D’ Anville’s dotted line east of James’s Bay ts false.”’ 

‘The Senator then states that this map was **made 
by D’Anville, the great French geographer of his 
age, and dedicated to the Duke of Orleans,’’ &c., 
&c.; and he adds, it is the ‘authentic French testi- 
mony in favor of the line of Utrecht.”’ 

Now, sir, it is not a little curious, that this map, 
thus authoritatively pronounced to be authentic, is 
upon the very face of it stated to be false in one 
important particular. What, then, becomes of the 
correctness of the assertion of the honorable Sen- 
ator, and of the certainty of this testimony ? 

If wrong in one respect, it may be so in others, 
and at any rate our faith in its pretensions is en- 
tirely shaken. But I do not understand by whom 
this note was written: evidently not by D’Anville, 
for it impuens his own work. We have not, there- 
fore, D’Anville’s authority for this line, as being 
established under the treaty of Utrecht. He marks 
the line upon his map, but whence his authority 
for it is left to conjecture.* 





* Such were the results suggested to me at the moment, 
naturally arising from the circumstances. Taking the map 
to he D’Anville’s, as I understood the honorable Senator from 
Missouri to state, I could not comprehend by whom it was 
discredited; as surely the French geographer would not have 
impugned his own work. From the existence of an ac- 
knowledged error, I deduced the conclusion that the map 
was not entitled to be considered “as the authentic French 
testimony in favor of the treaty of Utrecht.” 

What, however, I did not understand then, I understand 
now. In conversation with Colonel Benton since, he has 
informed me that this map is not the original work of D’An- 
ville, but an English edition of it, by Bolton, with altera- 
tions 

This fact. of course, destroys the entire value of the 
tap as authentic testimony. Bolton, in the above note, 
does not etate that the parallel of 49° as a boundary was 
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One other point, sir. The honorable Senator which expressly limits our claim to the Rock 


states, that in an attempted negotiation with the || 
British Government, during Mr. Jefferson’s Ad- || 
ministration, two articles were proposed—one by |) 
the American commissioners, and one by the Brit- || 
ish—for the establishment of a boundary between || 
our country and Canada, from the northwestern || 
point of the Lake of the Woods. The articles are 
substantially the same, but with the difference 
which an examination of them will show. 

The American projet provided: 

‘That a line drawn due north or south (as the case 
‘ may require) from the northwestern point of the 
* Lake of the Woods, until it shall intersect the 49th | 
‘ parallel of north latitude, and with the said paral- 
* lel shal] be the southern boundary of his Majesty’s | 
‘ territories, and the northern boundary of the said | 
‘ territories of the United States.” 

The British projet, after providing for the running | 
of aline north or south, as might be, from the north- 
western point of the Lake of the Woods to the 
parallel of 49°, provides that the ‘said parallel 
‘shall be the dividing line between his Majesty’s 
‘territories and those of the United States to the 
‘ westward of the said lake, as far as their respect- 
‘ ive territories extend in that quarter; and that the 
‘said line shall to that extent form the southern 
‘boundary of his Majesty’s said territories, and 
‘the northern boundary of the said territories of |! 
* the United States.” 

Each of these projets contains the same proviso, 
‘That nothing in the present article shall be con- 
‘ strued to extend to the northwest coast of Amer- 
‘ica, or to the territories belonging to, or claimed || 
‘ by, either party on the continent of America west | 
‘ of the Stony Mountains.”’ 

The Senator exclaimed triumphantly, ‘ Here is 
concurrence in the proceedings of commissaries | 
under the treaty of Utrecht.” ‘ Here is submis- | 
sion to that treaty on the part of the British,” &c. 





| 
i 
i| 
| 


In the first place, sir, allow me to remark that | 


this was a mere projet, and that no treaty was made 
on the subject till eleven years afterwards, in 1818. 
Now, what is meant by ‘‘concurrence’’ here? If | 
accidental coincidence, the matter is not worthy of | 
further inguiry. But if by ‘‘concurrence”’ is meant 
that this line was actually established by the treaty | 
of Utrecht, and thus binding on the parties, no | 
other convention was necessary. Both nations, 
upon this assumption, mistook their own rights 
and their duties. The boundary had been estab- | 
lished a century before, and they were carrying on 
a useless and barren negotiation, which was thus 
blindly and unnecessarily ripened into a treaty in | 
1718. But, sir, the Senator proceeds to ask what || 
Mr. Jefferson did with this projet, and adds, that he 
rejected it. And why, sir? The letter from Mr. 
Madison to Messrs. Monroe and Pinkney, dated | 
July 30, 1807, states: 

‘“‘'The modification of the fifth article (noted as 
* one which the British commissioners would have 
‘agreed to) may be admitted in case that proposed 
‘by you to them be not attainable. But it is much 
‘to be wished and pressed, though not made an 
‘ultimatum, that the proviso to both should be 
‘omitted. This is, in no view whatever, necessa- 
‘ry, and can have little other effect than as an offen- 
‘sive intimation to Spain that our claims extend to 
‘the Pacific ocean. However reasonable such 
‘claims may be, compared with those of others, it 
‘ is impolitic, sanpaldlty at the present moment, to 
‘ strengthen Spanish jealousies of the United States, 
‘which it is probably an object with Great Britain 
* to excite by the clause in question.” 

Now, sir, Mr. Jefferson’s object was not to of- 
fend Spain, and therefore he rejects a proviso, 





marked upon D’Anville’s map. This English edition 
was published in London in 1752, as greatly improved 
by John Bolton. Mr. Greenhow, who has examined D’An- 
ville’s original work, states, in an article published in the 
Union, April 3, 1846, that neither the parallel of 49° as a 
boundary between Canada and the Hudson’s Bay territories, 
nor any other line pussing through the same portion of the con- 
tinent, is to be found on the real map of D’ Anville. 

He states that the French geographer upon his map car- 





the dividing land between the waters of the ocean and those 
of the lakes and of the Mississippi; giving to France the 
whole country west of the mountains, including that situ- 
ated upon the Alabama and its tributaries. He says Bolton 
improved upon this boundary, by carrying the British line to 
the 49th parallel; andif so, then what becomes of this “ au- 
thentic French testimony, in favor of the line of Utrecht— 
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Mountains, in order not to excite the jealousy of y 
most jealous nation, by even the appearance of jn. 
terfering with her rights; and yet the honorabje 
Senator supposes that this very treaty, withoy: 
the proviso, was to run to the Pacific, claiming fo, 
us and England the whole country. And which 
would excite the jealousy of Spain most? To say 
expressly the American Government will make no 
arrangement with that of England for pushing the 
American title west of the Rocky Mountains, oy 
to form a treaty actually carrying this claim there 
without regard to Spanish rights? It is obvious 
to me, that Mr. Jalievion did not believe in the 
English title west of the Rocky Mountains as fyy 
as the Pacific; and, therefore, making a treaty with 
that Power for the establishment of a boundary 
between her and the United States would not jusily 
give offence to Spain, as it would not call in ques. 
tion Spanish rights. 

The honorable gentleman has not said one word 
of Mr. Jefferson, in which I do not heartily coneur, 
An abler or a purer statesman is rarely to be found 
in history. Time, which tries the fame of ll 
men, and reduces the fame of most men, is render- 
ing his brighter and brighter; and we have scarcely 
a name in history—certainly but one—which is 
more revered by the American people, as that of a 

ure patriot and a consummate statesman. The 
Eeeciebhs Senator will please to recollect, that this 


| projet of Mr. Jefferson, under any circumstances, 
| proves nothing, because— 


1. It was never carried into effect ; 

2. It was before the Florida treaty, by which 
we acquired the Spanish title ; 

3. It was formed under the impression, now 
shown to be an erroneous one, that the parallel of 
49° had been established, under the treaty of 
| Utrecht, as the northern boundary of Louisiana, 
extending to the Rocky Mountains. 
But after all, our rights remain as they were; 


| and the opinionsof such able and honest menas Mr. 
|| Jefferson, Mr. Madison, and Mr. Monroe, what- 
ever those opinions may have been, though entitled 


to very grave consideration, still leave the Govern- 


| ment perfectly free and unembarrassed by a projet 


proposed by them, but finally abandoned. Though, 
upon the assumption that the northern boundary 


of Louisiana was fixed by commissaries under 
the parallel of 49°, I cannot understand why the 


parties negotiated at all; and though I see no evi- 
dence, that the line proposed was intended as the 
recognition of an English title west of the Rocky 
Mountains, to the exclusion of Spain, but the con- 
trary; yet I have such an abiding confidence in 
each of those statesmen, that I am fully satisfied 


| the apparent facts within their reach justified their 
_ course, whatever that was intended to be. 


But, sir, what are the circumstances which ren- 


| der doubtful—I might say discredit—the establish- 
| ment of this parallel of 49° under the treaty of 


Utrecht? I will refer here to a portion of an arti- 
cle published in the Union, February 24, 1846, 


/and written by Mr. Greenhow: 


‘On the other hand, Mitchell’s large map of 


|, * America, published in 1755, under the patronage 
‘of the Colonial Department of Great Britain, 
| * which was consulted and nas as authority by 


‘the British and American Plenipotentiaries in 
‘ regulating the limits of the United States, in the 
‘ treaty of 1783, presents a line drawn along the 
; bightands separating the waters flowing into Hud- 
‘son’s Bay from those of the St. Lawrence and 
‘ the lakes, as the ‘ boundary of Hudson’s Bay by 
‘ the treaty of Utrecht;’ and the same line appears 
‘on the map of America, in Smollett’s History of 
‘ England, published in 1760; on that of Bennett, 
‘in 1770; on that of Faden in 1777; and on some 


_* other maps of that time. 


‘**TIn contradiction of al! these opinions, no line 
‘of separation whatsoever between the Hudson’s 


© Bay territories and the French possessions, is 0 


‘ be found on the large and beautiful map of Amer- 
‘ica, by Popple, published in 1738, (also under the 
‘ patronage of the Colonial Department,) and bear- 
‘ ing the certificate of Dr. Halley to its correctness; 
‘nor on any map in the Atlas of Maxwell and 
‘ Senex, published in 1721; in ae" Political 
‘State, 1721; in the History of Hudson’s Bay by 
‘ Dobbs, the Governor of that territory, 1744; In 


that line upon which the Senator from Michigan has staked || ‘ the Histoire de la Nouvelle France, by Charle- 


the reversal of his Oregon position?’ 


‘voix, 1744; in the System of Geography, by 
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‘ Bowen, 1747; in the American Traveller, 1769; 

‘in the American Atlas, by Jeffries, 1778; in the 

‘ History of the French Dominions in America, by 

‘ Jeffries, 1760; nor in the Map of America, from 

‘the materials by Governor Pownal, in 1794; nor 

«js there any allusion to such a line in the works 

‘to which these maps are attached, or in any 

‘other work or map of reputation published du- 

‘ring the last century, save those above men- 

‘tioned. 

««None of the works above-mentioned are au- 

‘ thorities on the subject, proceeding, as they all do, 

‘ from persons unconnected with the transactions of 

‘the Utrecht treaty, and possessing no better means, 

‘so far as known, of information respecting them 

‘than other people; they, indeed, only show that 

‘the boundary was supposed by some persons to 

‘have been so settled at the time when they were 

‘ written. 

‘¢ Of the works, which may be considered as au- 

‘ thorities, the following, comprising, it is believed, 
‘all in which a record or notice of such a transac- 

‘tion, if it had taken place, should be found, are 

‘entirely silent with regard to any decision or 
‘other act of commissaries appointed under the 
‘treaty of Utrecht, to settle the line of separation 
‘between the Hudson Bay territories and the 
‘ French possessions, viz: the Collections of 'Trea- 
‘ties by Dumont, Boyer, Martens, Jenkinson, 
* Herstlet, and others: Actes, Mémoires, &c., con- 
‘cernant la Paix d’Utrecht, 1716, and Actes, Né- 
‘gociations, &e., depuis la Paix d’Utrecht, 1745, 
‘two voluminous works, containing, it may be 
‘supposed, every public document, and notice of 
‘every act connected with the negotiation of the 
‘treaty of Utrecht, and the consequent proceedings; 
‘Collection des Edits, Ordonnances, &c., concern- 
‘ant le Canada, Quebec, 1803, apparently a com- 
‘ plete assemblage of all the most important public 
‘documents relative to Canada and the fur trade; 
‘ Mémoires des Commissaires Francais et Anglais, 
‘ sur les Possessions des deux Couronnes en Amé- 
‘rique, 1754 to 1757, which could not have thus 
‘ omitted to notice this settlement of boundaries, if 
‘it had taken place; the Histoire de la Diploma- 
‘tie Francaise, by Flassan, 1811, and the Histoire 


‘des Traités de Paix, by Koch and Schoell, 1817. | 


‘To these authorities may be added, as equall 
‘ silent on the subject, the Histories of England by 
‘Tindall, Smollett, Belsham, Hughes, Mahon, 
‘Wade, the Parliamentary History, and the Pic- 
‘toral History; the Histories of France, by Sis- 
‘ mondi, Anquetil, and Lacretelle; Lord John Rus- 
‘ sell’s Affairs of Europe since the Peace of Utrecht; 
‘the Histories of, and Memoirs on, Louisiana, by 
‘ Dumont, Dupraix, Vergennes, and Marbois; the 
‘ political works of Swift, Bolingbroke, and Vol- 
‘taire; and many other works relating to the his- 
‘tory of the period at which this settlement of the 
‘northern limit of Louisiana is said to have been 
‘made. 

** This is all negative evidence, indeed; but it is 
‘the only evidence of which the case admits, and 
‘is equivalent to a positive contradiction of the 
‘supposition that any settlement of boundaries be- 
‘tween the Hudson Bay territory and the French 
‘ possessions was made under the treaty of Utrecht; 
‘as such a transaction could not have escaped no- 
‘tice in all, orindeed in any, of the works men- 
‘tioned in the preceding paragraph, if it had taken 
‘place, and especially if it had been so notorious 
‘as the knowledge of it by those who asserted it 
‘would seem to indicate. It will be said that there 
‘must have been some foundation for the assertion; 
‘and possibly such a line may have been proposed, 
‘and made the subject of discussion between the 
‘two Governments in 1718, as a part of it was, a 
‘hundred years after, between one of them and the 
‘ United States. That commissaries were a »point- 
‘ ed to settle boundaries, under the treaty of Se 
‘18 most probable; and, in proof not only of their 
$ meeting, but also of their separation without ef- 
fecting any of the objects proposed, the following 
_ passage appears in the Histoire de la Nouvelle 
France, by Charlevoix: ‘ France took no part in 
this dispute, (between the British and Indians in 
Nova Scotia, in 1722,) in order to avoid giving the 
: slightest pont for interrupting the good under- 
standing etween the two nations, which had beer 
: restored with so much difficulty; even the negoti- 
: ations between the two Courts for the settlement 

of boundaries ceased, although commissaries had 
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‘been appointed on both sides, for that object, 
‘since 1719.’ Anderson, in his History of Com- 
‘merce, and Macpherson, in his Annals of Com- 
‘merce, both positively deny that any boundaries 
‘ were settled under the treaty of Utrecht.” 

In addition to the facts above stated, I will add 
another short paragraph, which was handed to me 
by my friend [Mr. Hannecan] since I came here 
to-day. I have not had time to advert to the ori- 
nal, but I presume it is correct. 

** In De Mofras’s book, the official exposition by 
‘the French Government of the grounds of the 
‘English claims to the Oregon territory, and its 
‘own former pretensions to that region, it is said, 
vol. it. p. 158: 

***Tt was agreed, at the peace of 1713, and by 
the treaty of Utrecht, that commissioners should 
meet to trace with precision, to the north and the 
west, the limits between the Hudson Bay coun- 
try and New France, and to the south, the bound- 
aries between that province and the English pos- 
sessions. Nevertheless, there does not exist in 
any written record, nor in any maps or charts, a 
single document showing that these frontiers ever 
were definitively established. And, in 1722, all 
proceedings on this subject had been abandoned, 
according to Father Charlevoix, that not the least 
pretext might be given to violate the good under- 
standing, which it had been found so difficult to 
establish between the two crowns of France and 
England. The archives of the office of Foreign 
Affairs contain no chart or memoir relating to the 
treaty of Utrecht, regarding these frontiers, nor 
do those of the Department of Marine; and thus 
‘the assertion of Charlevoix is fully sustained.’ 

‘¢'The reference is to Charlevoix’s New France, 
‘vol. iv. p. 124, and the top of the page.”’ 

Now, sir, I shall pursue this investigation no fur- 
ther. Ihave already observed that, whether this 
line was established or not east of the Rocky 
Mountains, is not of the slightest importance. The 
position that 1 occupied in my speech, and that I 
occupy now, is this: It is contended in the Senate, 
and out of it, that the parallel of 49 is our northern 
boundary in the territory of Oregon, and that it 
was assumed as such by our Government in the 
early part of the controversy, and so maintained 
for some years; and that we are, therefore, conclu- 
ded against the assertion of any other boundary. 
Now, sir, my object was to show, that no such line 
was ever established by the treaty of Utrecht in 
the Oregon country, and that we were, therefore, 
free to urge our pretensions, without regard to this 
statement, or to the acts of our Government, found- 
ed upon an erroneous impression, that the line of 
49° did extend to the Pacific ocean. This is what 
I undertook to disprove, and nothing but this. 
And I will now ask the honorable Senator from 
Missouri if he believes that the parallel of 49 was 
ever established by commissaries under the treaty 
of Utrecht, as a boundary west of the Rocky 
Mountains? I will wait for the honorable gentle- 
man’s reply. 

{Here Mr. Cass paused fora short time; but Mr. 
BeNnTON not answering, he continued. | 

Well, the honorable gentleman does not answer 
me. If he believed the line run there, [| am sure 
he would say so; for, if it did run there, we are for- 
ever foreclosed from any claim under the Louis- 
iana treaty, and the force of the honorable gentle- 
man’s attack upon me would be greatly strength- 
ened. As he does not answer, I shall take it for 
granted that he believes no such line was ever 
established there. And if the fact is so, my ob- 
ject is answered, and we are relieved from the em- 
barrassments arising out of the repeated assertions 
that the line of 49° is our northern boundary in 
the territory of Oregon. I will now read to the 
honorable Senator what I said the other day on 


- 
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* The following is the remark of Father Charlevoix, re- 
ferred to above: 

‘France took no part in this quarrel,” (speaking of some 
disputes between the English and the Indians,) “so as not 
to give the least pretext to break the good understanding, 
which it had cost so much to establish, between the two 
Crowns. The negotiations between the two courts for the 
establishment of boundaries ceased; although commission- 
ers had been appointed on both sides ever since the year 
1719.” 

This was written in 1743. The author was the well 
known traveller sent out by the French Government to ex- 
plore and describe their possessions in North America: a 
task which he executed with equal judgment and accuracy. 


_ Great weight is due to his authority. 
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this subject, and he will perceive how much he has 
misapprehended me, and that all my allusion to the 
parallel of 49° east of the Rocky Mountains was a 
mere incidental topic, having no bearing upon my 
actual position. What I did say ts this: “* The 
* treaty of Utrecht never refers to the parallel of 49°, 
‘and the boundaries it proposed to establish were 
those between the French and English colonies, 
meludine the Hudson Bay Company in Canada. 
The charter of the Hudson Bay Company granted 
to the proprietors all the ‘lands, countries, and 
teritories,’ upon the waters discharging themselves 
into Hudson’s Bay. 

**At the date of the treaty of Utrecht, which was 
in 1713, Great Britain claimed nothing west of 
those ‘lands, countries, and territories,’ and of 
course there was nothing to divide between France 
and England west of that line. Again, in 1713, 
the northwestern coast was almost a terra incog- 
nita, a blank upon the map of the world- Eng. 
land then neither knew a foot of it, nor claimed a 
foot of it. By adverting to the letter of Messrs. 
Gallatin and Rush, communicating an account 
of their interview with Messrs. Goulburn and 
tobinson, British commissioners, dated October 
20th, ISIS, and to the letter of Mr. Pakenham to 
Mr. Buchanan, dated September 12th, 1844, it 
will be seen, that the commencement of the Brit 
ish claim is effectively limited to the discoveries 
of Captain Cook in 1778. How, then, could a 
boundary have been established fifty years be- 
fore, in a region where no Englishman had ever 
penetrated, and to which England had never as- 
serted a pretension? And yet the assumption that 
the paralle! of 49 degrees was established by the 
treaty of Utrecht asa line between France and 
England, in those unknown regions, necessarily 
involves these inconsistent conclusions. But be- 
sides, if England, asa party to the treaty of Utrecht, 
established this line, running to the Western ocean, 
as the northern boundary of Louisiana, what pos- 
sible claim has she now south of that line ? The 
very fact of her existing pretensions, however un- 
founded these may be, shows that she considers 
herself no party to such a line of division. It 
‘shows, in fact, that no line was run, for if it had 
‘been, the evidence of it would be in the English 
‘archives, and, in truth, would be known to the 
‘ world without contradiction.” Thisis what] said ; 
and this was followed by the synopsis of 7 views 
upon the subject, which I read, and which I will 
read again: 

1. Itisnot shown that any line was established 
on the parallel of 49 to the Pacifie ocean. 

2. The country on the northwestern coast was 
then unknown, and I believe unclaimed: or, at any 
rate, no circumstances had arisen to call in question 
any claim to it. 

3. The British negotiators in 1818, and their 
Minister here in 1844, fixed upon the voyage of 
Captain Cook, in 1778, as the commencement of 
the British title in what is now called Oregon. 

4. The treaty of Utrecht yrovides for the estab 
lishment of a line between the French and British 
colonies, including the Hudson Bay Company 
The British held nothing west of the company’s 
possessions, which, by the charter, included only 
the ** lands, countries, and territories,’’ on the waters 
running into Hudson’s Bay. 

5. If England establishad this line to the Pacific 
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| ocean, she can have no claim south of it; and this 


kind of argument, ad hominem, becomes conclusive 
And let me add, that | owe this argument to my 
friend from Missouri, [Mr. Arcnison,] to whose 
remarks upon Oregon the Senate listened with 
pleasure and with profit some days since. 
6. How could France and England claim the coun- 
try to the Pacific, sy as to divide it between them 
in 1713, when, as late as 1790, the British Govern- 
ment, by the Nootka convention, expressly recog- 
nised the Spanish title to that country, and claimed 
only the use of it for its own subjects, in common 
with those of Spain. feak 
[am now, sir, brought to the annunciation, which 
I made, and which the honorable Senator has so 
strangely misunderstood. What I said was this— 

I will repeat it in the very words I used upon the 
‘former occasion: ‘ I now ask, sir, what right has 
| *any American statesman, or what right has any 
| ¢ British statesman, to contend that ourclaim, what- 
| «ever it may be, is not just as good north of this 

‘line as it is south of it? When this question is 
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‘answered to my satisfaction, I, for one, will consent 
‘to stop there. But until then, | am among those 
‘who mean to march, if we can, to the Russian 
$ boundary.” 

This, sir, is my position. How different it is 
from the position assigned to me by the honorable 
Senator, { need not say. I trust I have redeemed 
myself, and that | can azain enter into the contest, 
a free man, battling for the full rights of his coun 
try even to 54° 40’. 

There is one point to which I beg leave to ad- 
vert. The honorable Senator has given mea fair | 
hit, and I award him the credit due to it. In my 
remarks the other day, alluding to the effect that 
improper persons, ** minions, and favorites, and 
mistresses,’? had produced upon the destinies of 
nations by the exercise of an injurious influence, | 
adverted to the fact of the offence taken by Mrs. 
Masham at having a eup of tea spilt upon her silk 
gown. The ineident | remembered, and its influ- 
ence I remembered, but | thought it had been ex- 
erted to produce a war, whereas the honorable Sen- 
ator has corrected me, and has shown that it was 
exerted to produce peace. It isa long time since 
I have looked into the English history. | presume 
the honorable gentleman from Missouri refreshed 
his recollection last evening. 

Mr. BENTON. [have not looked at it for forty 
years, . 

Mr. CASS. The honorable gentleman’s mem- 
ory is then better than mine. [I will remark, how- 
ever, that the incident, even as it happened, is il- 
lustrative of the general position I assumed, be- 
cause the favorite of Queen Anne would as soon 
have brought about a war as a peace, had the 
former, instead of the latter, been necessary to en- 
able her to vent her spleen upon the Duchess of 
Marlborough. 1 repeat, the correction was a fair 
hit, and the manner entirely unobjectionable. I 
shall testify my acknowledgment by putting the 
fact right in my printed speech. 


FRENCH SPOLIATIONS. 
SPEECH OF HON. JOHN A. DIX, 


OF NEW YORK. 

In THE Senate, oIpril 27, 1846. 

On the Bill to provide for the satisfaction of claims 
of American citizens for spoliations on their | 
property, committed by the French, prior to the 
ratification of the convention with France of 
September, 1300. 

Mr. DIX said: Having been appointed a mem- 
ber of the Select Committee to which the subject 
under consideration was referred, and having, after 
the most careful examination he had been able to 
give it, come to conclusions adverse to those at 
which the majority of the committee had arrived, 
he deemed it incumbent on him to state to the | 
Senate the grounds on which his conclusions rest- | 
ed. Nothing, he said, but a sense of duty, arising 
from the position in which he had been placed, 
would induce him to trespass on the attention 
of the Senate. He yielded. his reluctance to take 
part in the debate, not merely to the fact that he 
was a member of the committee specially charged 
with the examination of the subject, but to the 
consideration that he was one of the minority of 
the committee, and, therefore, in some degree, | 
bound to assign the grounds of his dissent from 
the opinion of the majority. He regretted that 
the distinguished Senator from North Carolina, on 
the other side of the House, [Mr. Manat M,| who 
constituted, with himself, the minority of the com- 
mittee, had not undertaken the performance of this 
duty; assured, as he was, that the Senator’s longer 
expetience and greater familiarity with the subject, 
would have enabled him to present it to the Sen- 
ate much more satisfactorily than he (Mr. D.) 
could hope to do. But the task had devolved on 
him, and he would perform it to the best of his 
ability; though fully conscious of the great disad- 
vantage under which he should labor in following 
the Senator from Delaware, [Mr. Jouw M. Cray- 
TON,] to whose able argument the Senate had the 
pleasure of listening on the two last days it was 
in Session. 

The Senator had commenced his remarks with the 
observation, that no portion of our fellow-citizens | 
of equal number had See interest in this application 


| session. 








French Spoliations—Mr. Diz. 
than his constituents, No one could appreciate bet- 
ter than Mr. D. the enviable position which the Sen- 
ator occupied in this respect. He wished, most sin- 
cerely, he was in the same position. But, unfor- 
tunately, it was quite otherwise. A large amount 
of these claims was held in his own State—an 
amount supposed to be equal to one-third of the 
whole; so that, if this supposition were true, and 
this bill should pass, about seventeen hundred 
thousand dollars of the five millions proposed to 
be appropriated in satisfaction of the claims, would 
be paid to his constituents. Under these circum- 
stances, it was natural that the subject should have 
been pressed upon him—not improperly—far from 
it—but with an earnestness proportioned to the 
magnitude of the interest at stake. It had been, 
in some instances by personal friends for whom 
he entertained the sincerest regard, and in others, 
by gentlemen of high standing in the city of New 
York—by some who are deeply interested in the 
claims, and by others who, without any interest 
in them, believe they constitute a valid demand on 
the public treasury. He had felt the strongest in- 
ducements, therefore—the inducements of respect 
and personal regard for some of the claimants—to 
take the most favorable view of the subject con- 
sistently with overruling considerations of public 
duty. He had endeavored to do them full jus- 
tice in his examination of it. He had requested 
them, before he had read a word on the subject, to 
present their case to him. ‘They did so. He had 
read all the arguments on their side of the ques- 
tion—reviews, reports, and speeches—and, among 
others, the very able and condensed statement of 
their case contained in a speech made to the Sen- 
ate on the 12th of January, 1835, by the distin- 
ruished Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wes- 
sTER,}] who was then, as he is now, the chairman 
of the select committee appointed to investigate the 
subject. He had read all these arguments care 
fully, and with a sincere desire to allow them the 
full weight to which they were entitled; not only 
on account of the high sources from which many 
of them emanated, but from the ability and force 
with which the subject was treated, 

Having performed this act of justice to the 
claimants, he felt that he had also a duty to dis- 
charge to the public—a duty to be fulfilled only by 
a careful examination of the official documents 
relating to the case. ‘Those documents were con- 
tained in the volume he held in his hand, a volume 
of 840 pages, consisting of “* A Message from the 
‘President of the United States, transmitted to 
‘Congress on the 20th of May, 1826, in compli- 
‘ance with a resolution of the Senate; with copies 
‘of instructions to the Ministers of the United 
‘States to the Government of France, and of the 
‘correspondence with said Government, having 
‘reference to the spoliations committed by that 
‘ Power on the commerce of the United States an- 
‘ terior to September 30, 1800.’" He had read this 


/ volume, though it was more than probable, that 


in the examination of so voluminots a mass of 
papers—an examination constantly interrupted by 
the pressure of other official duties—much might 


have escaped him which he ought to have noticed; 


and it was equally probable that he might not have 


drawn from the parts which he considered particu- ' 


larly relevant to the subject, the most proper con- 
clusions in all cases. But it had been his aim to 
do so; and if he had erred in any respect, he would 
most cheerfully correct his error whenever it should 
be clearly pointed out. ‘Thus far, Mr. D. said, he 
had not read a single argumentagainst these claims, 
either in the form of a speech ora report; and, from 
the best examination he had been able to give to the 
public documents referred to, and the statement of 
their own case by the claimants themselves, he had 
come to the conclusion that the claims did not con- 
stitute a just demand upon the public treasury. He 
would proceed to state the reasons for this opinion. 
But first, he desired to call the attention of the 
Senate to an argument which had been adduced 
in their support by the Senator from Delaware— 
an argument, he thought, best answered by a ref- 
erence to the manner in which the subject was 
disposed of, for examination, when it came before 
the Senate, soon afier the opening of the present 
The argument he referred to was this: 
that in the whole course of the last forty-four 


years, during which the subject had been before | 
Congress, there had been but three adverse reports, | 
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while the favorable nee had been more than 
twenty. Now, if the Senate would indulge }yim 
he would recall to its recollection the circumstances 
under which the reference for examination was 
made. Soon after the session commenced, he jyaq 
presented a memorial, signed by several gentlenye, 
of the city of New York, of the highest respecta- 
bility, representing a large number of the elainy- 
ants, and moved that it be referred to the Commut- 
tee on Foreign Relations—the committee whieh 
had, for a series of years, been charged with jr. 
The reference was made. But the Senator fron) 
Maine, on his left, [Mr. Fairrie.n,| immediately 
rose and presented a similar memorial, and moved 
that it be referred to a select committee, on the dis- 
tinct ground that a majority of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations was opposed to the claims, 
and that the application should be: referred to 
a committee which would present a favorable 
report. It was also urged in favor of the motion 
of the Senator from Maine, that this was a claim, 
and that the Committee on Foreign Relations was 
not an appropriate one. Whereupon, a Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Speigut] moved that it be 
referred to the Committeeon Claims. But the mo- 
tion was voted down, for reasons, which he had 
no right to divine—much less to question. The 
motion of the Senator from Maine was finally 
sustained by the Senate, and the select commit. 
tee (said Mr. D.) was very properly constituted 
by yourself, Mr. President, according to the par- 
liamentary rule that select committees should not 
be adverse to the subject of reference. He «l- 
luded to the circumstances, in order to repel the 
inference, which had been drawn from the greater 
number of the favorable reports on these claims in 
years past, that this fact constituted an argument 
in their favor. He could not so regard it; nor did 
he think it could be so regarded by any one who 
considered the circumstances referred to. The 
same course had probably been pursued in for- 
mer sessions as in this. When the Committee on 
Foreign Relations had been known to be friendly 
to the claims, they would naturally be referred to 
that committee. On the other hand, when the 
committee had been known to be adverse, a select 
committee would be appointed, for the express 
purpose of procuring a favorable report. Under 
these circumstances, it seemed no longer remark- 
able that the favorable reports should have been 
so numerous. One fact was clear: In case the 
application had been permitted to go to the appro- 
priate standing committee, there would, if his 
friend from Maine [Mr. Farkriretp} was right, 
have been one more adverse report. On the whole, 
therefore, he apprehended that the result of these 
preliminary investigations was to be regarded, not 
as an argument in favor of the justice of these 
claims, but as the evidence of a deference on the 
part of the Senate for established forms and _prin- 
ciples of parliamentary proceeding. If it were 
ikavivien. it is quite manifest that by the device of 
sending the application to a standing committee 
when that committee was known to be favorable, 
and to a select committee when the appropriate 
standing committee was known to be adverse, the 
merits of the application, according to this test, 
would every year become more apparent, and we 
should ultimately have a mass of evidence in their 
favor, that would be irresistible. And here he 
would leave so much of the argument in favor of 
these claims as was founded upon the numerical 
force of reports of committees. 

But it was time to look into the merits of the 
application, and he would do so in the briefest 
manner possible. 

The most ancient treaties to be found on our 


"statute book are a treaty of amity and commerce, 


and a treaty of alliance, (he named them in the 
order in which they were concluded,) between the 
United States and France; or, to use the language 
of the treaties, between the United States and his 
most Christian Majesty. They were executed on 
the 6th of February, 1778, and they preceded by 


_a few months the earliest treaty on record betwee! 


us and any of the Indian tribes on this continent. 
The dissolution of the peNey connexion between 
Great Britain and the United States had been for- 


_mally proclaimed to the world nineteen months 


before; we were engaged in a determined struggle 
to maintain the independent attitude we had thus 


taken; and France, by the treaty of alliance re- 


— 
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ferred to, soon became a party to the contest. He 
said she soon became a party to the contest, be- 
cause the treaty of alliance was not designed to be 
carried immediately into full effect. It was, in its 
main stipulations, conditional, eventual, prospect- 
jive;—conditional, on the event of a rupture between 
France and Great Britain; or, if such a rupture 
should not take place, then on the termination of 
the war between Great Britain and the United 
States. It was not designed to be made public; 
and when the Congress of the United States, ‘ in 
2 moment of exultation,”’ as Marshall, in his Life 
of Washington, says, published it with the treaty 
of amity and commerce, which was an open treaty, 
the publication gave great offence to the Cabinet 
of Versailles; and he adds, * that treaty, being only 
‘eventual, ought not to have been communicated 
«tothe public but by mutual consent.”.— Vol. 1, page 
937. But the condition, on which it depended, 
was soon fulfilled, and France became involved in 
our contest for independence. Of the valuable 
assistance which she rendered us, it was needless to 
speak. This pertion of our history was not likely 
to be effaced from our memory, nor, he trusted, 
from the memory of our descendants; and espe- 
cially all that concerns the gallant Frenchmen, 
who, like Lafayette, had periled their lives and 
fortunes in our cause. He believed there was 
then, as now, astrong chord of sympathy between 
the people of the two countries, which he hoped 
might never be broken. But it was due to the 
impartiality of history to say, that the Govern- 
ment of France was not so clearly actuated by the 
purely disinterested motives which had been as- 
cribed to her. The whole history of our negotia- 
tions with her in 1777 showed that she had her own 
interest in view in the part she took in our strug- 
gle for independence, and that the encouragement 
she gave us in the early stages of that contest 
varied with the varying phases of our fortune. But 
disinterestedness and generosity, he apprehended, 
were not the virtues of governments. ‘hey were 
peculiarly and eminently attributes of individual 
character. ‘They were not even the virtues of men 
in their associated state; and, in the intercourse of 
nations, they dwindled to mere names. He be- 
lieved the highest qualities to be looked for in the 
intercommunications of governments with each 
other, were justice and courtesy. 

The Senator from Delaware had referred to the 
epoch of these treaties as ‘‘ the darkest hour in our 
whole revolutionary struggle.”? He (Mr. D.) had 
not been accustomed so to consider it. They were 
concluded immediately after the campaign of 1777. 
He had always regarded this as the great campaign 
of the war, and the period which succeeded, not- 
withstanding the embarrassments and sufferings it 
brought, as one of strong confidence in the ulti- 
mate success of the contest for independence. The 
Senator had drawn a striking picture of the priva- 
tions and sufferings endured by the American 
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with the munitions of war, had, by a series of 
masterly movements and well-contested eneage- 
ments, neutralized, to a considerable extent, the 
operations of General Howe in the middle States. 
The British general had succeeded in occupying 
Philadelphia, and made it his winter quai ters: but 


| when the intelligence reached Paris, Dr. Franklin 


said (and the saying, he believed, became a by- 
word on both sides of the Atlantic) that Philadel- 


phia had taken General Howe. History had pro- 


| nounced the operations of that general, barren vic- 


| else fortune had sided with the Americans. 


| brilliant suecesses. 


tories; and these were almost the only shadows 
on the face of the campaign. Nearly every where 
The 
campaign was, with these and some other trifling 
exceptions, a series of suecesses—decided, marked, 
They electrified the friends of 
the Revolution at home and abroad, as the intelli- 
gence of the alliance between France and the Uni- 
ted States, according to the eloquent description of 
the Senator from Delaware, electrified the arniy of 
Washington. The United States, alone, and al- 


; most unaided, had achieved these great successes, 


| reasonable doubt. 


and they had placed the establishment of their in- 
dependence, in the eyes of the world, beyond all 
It was at this juncture that the 
treaty of amity and commerce, and the treaty of 
alliance, were concluded between France and the 
United States. She came to our aid, not because 


| she thought us in the depths of distress, but in 


the hour of victory, when our triumph seemed 


| no longer doubtful; and unless the testimony of 


| dence of the United States. 


army at Valley Forge; and he (Mr. D.) would | 


not say that itwas overcolored. But as a picture of 
the epoch, it seemed to him incomplete. He cer- 
tainly thought the Senator had thrown in all the 
shadows, and left out all the lights—nay, he would 


say, the brilliant colors—which equally belonged | 
to a true picture of that period. He would, with | 
the permission of his honorable friend from Dela- 


ware, borrow his canvass, and add what he (Mr. 
D.) considered the omitted parts. The Senator 
from Delaware had commenced his sketch with 
the battle of Brandywine, which was fought on the 
11th of September. He (Mr. D.) would only go 
about four weeks further back. He would com- 
mence with the 16th of August, when Colonel 
Baum was defeated at Bennington by Stark. Col- 
onel St. Leger, with his Indian allies, was driven 
from Fort Stanwix and the valley of the Mohawk on 
the 22d August, after the bloody battle of Oriskany. 
Burgoyne, on the 13th October, more than a month 
after the battle of Brandywine, had surrendered at 
Saratoga, with one of the best-appointed armies 
Great Britain ever had on this continent; and an 
American historian had denominated his surrender 
**the hinge on which the Revolution turned.’’ Sir 
Henry Clinton had failed in his attempt to co-ope- 
rate with the army of Burgoyne by the Hudson 
river, and had returned to the city of New York; 
and Washington, though laboring under the great- 
est disadvantages, with an army vastly inferior in 
numbers to that of his adversary, and ill-provided 


all history is to be discarded, these treaties, but 
for the successes of 1777, might never have been 
formed. He did not say this for the purpose 
of withholding from the government of France 
any merit which might justly be claimed for it in 
siding with us. It was doubtless actuated by an 
enlightened view of the interest of that kingdom; 
and it would have been too much to expect it to 
take part with us in a matter so grave as that of a 
dissension between the colonies of a European 
Power and the parent State, until it was quite 
manifest that the resistance would be successful. 

These treaties have become connected with the 
claims under consideration; and the claimants 
would have us believe inseparably connected with 
them. 1 differ (said Mr. D.) totally with them in 
opinion; and in order to explain the difference 
between us, it will be necessary to advert to the 
nature of the treaties, between which and the 
claims before us this inseparable connexion is sup- 
rosed to exist, 

The treaties were designed, as their titles im- 
port, to establish and regulate commercial relations 
between the two countries, and to form an alliance 
for purposes of defence. The essential object of 
the treaty of alliance was to maintain the indepen- 
Its stipulations were 
not limited to the contest then in progress, They 
were only to take full effect on the contingency he 
had already referred to. They were designed to 
extend far beyond that contest. ‘They expressly 
guarantied forever, on the part of France, the 


| liberty, sovereignty, and a of the Uni- 


ted States in government and commerce; and on 
the part of the United States, the possessions of 
the crown of France in America. The stipula- 


_ tions of the treaty of alliance were reciprocal, ere- 


ating mutual advantages, and holding out the 
promise of reciprocal aid. The treaty of amity 
and commerce was of the same character, embra- 


| cing common provisions for the mutual benefit of 


the contracting parties. He desired to state thus 


_distinetly the nature of these treaties, in order 


that it might be kept steadily in view in the sequel. 
In the language of an American historian, they 
placed the two countries *‘ on the footing of the 
most perfect equality and reciprocity "—the treaty 
of amity and commerce, by conferring reciprocal 
commercial advantages, Laiibé treaty of alliance, 
by rendering the establishment of our independence 
more easy and certain, by the expulsion of Great 
Britain from a large portion of this continent, dimi: - 
ishing the strength of a dangerous rival of France, 
and opening a new and vast field to her commerce 
and a valuable market for the products of her in- 
dustry. The amicable relations thus established 
between the United States and France, survived 
the war of the Revolution, and continued uninter- 
rupted until 1793. On the 28th of January of that 


year, France declared war against Great Britain, ° 
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and both these’ powers were soon engaged in a se- 
ries of unprovoked and uawarrantable depredations 
on our commerce. As early as the 9th of May, 
but lite more than three mouths after the decla- 
ration of hostilines, France, by adecree of her Na- 
tional Convention, under the pretext that Great 
Britain had seized our vessels Jaden with provie 
sions, and carried them into her ports, taking the 
provisions for her own use at her own price, and 
committed other violations of neutral rights, for- 
mally declared that the French people were “ ne 
‘longer permitted to fulfil, towards the neutral 
* powers iu general, the vows [wishes] they have 
‘so often manifested for the full and entire liberty 
Sof commerce and navigation.”’ He referred to 
page 43 of Senate document No. 102, 19th Con- 
gress, Ist session, and all his reference 8, unless 
otherwise expressed, would be to this volume, 
The decree then authorized French ships of war 
to arrest and carry into the ports of the Republic, 
neutral vessels, laden wholly or in part either with 
articles of provisions be longing to neutral nations 
and destined to an enemy's port, or with mer- 
chandises belonging to an enemy—the merchan- 
dises to be confiscated, and the provisions to be 
paid for according to their value in the place to 
which they were destined. On the remonstrance 
of the Minister of the United States, complaining 
of the decree as a violation of justice and good 
faith in respect to vessels of the United States, 
(pages 41 and 44,) this decree was declared, on the 
23d of May, not to be applicable to them. On the 
28th of the same month it was again made applhi- 
cable to them, so far as to place ina state of pro- 
visional sequestration property seized under the 
decree of the 9th, (page 46.) On the Ist of July, 
vessels of the United States were again exempted 
from its operation (page 50); and on the 27th of 
July it was again apphed (pages 50 and 161); and 
he did not find that 10 was everafterwards removed, 

When this decree was made, France, by the trea- 
ty of amity and commerce with the United States, 
which was still in force, had stipulated that free 
ships should make free goods, or, in other words, 
that the property of an enemy in the ship of a 
friend should be exempt from seizure and contis- 
cation. She had also specified by the same treaty 
the articles which should be treated as contraband 
of. war, and liable to seizure when bound to an 
enemy’s port; and from this specification provis- 
ions were expressly excluded. He would not say 
that he regarded the seizure of provisions, with the 
promise of payment, equivalent to treating them 
as contraband; but, taken in connexion with the 


| other parts of the decree, he considered the con- 


duct of France an open and palpable repudiation 
of the treaty of 1778; and it was subsequently fol- 
lowed by more flagrant violations of her engage- 
ments. ‘The vessels of the United Siates were 
seized, detained, condemned, and confiscated, un- 
der the most unjustifiable pretexts, unul in July, 
1796, (page 149,) she proclaimed, by a resolve of 
her Executive Directory, the principle of treating 
neutral vessels, as to confiscations, searches, and 
captures, in the same manner as they allowed the 
English to treat them. The practical effect of this 


| doctrine was, to make the example of Great Britain 


her own guide and her justification in depredations 
on ourcommerce. ‘The infraction of the treaty of 
amity and commerce with us under the decree of 
the 9th of May preceded any act, or certainly the 
knowledge by France of any act, on our part in re- 
spect to the belligerents, to which she could take 
exception. It was equally unprovoked and unjus- 
tifiable. 

On the 22d of April, 1793, the President of the 
United States, General Washington, issued his 
celebrated Proclamation of Neutrality, (page 248,) 
the chief object of which was, to advise the citizens 
of the United States that we were at peace with the 
bellizerents, to warn them against committing acts 
of hostility, and to point out the risks they would 
incur by carrying contraband articles to the ports 
of either. On the very day this proclamation was 
issued, the government was informed that citizen 
Genet, as Minister from France, had landed at 
Charleston, (page 54,) and shortly afterwards that 
he was aehasor in fitting out privateers to cruise 

vainst British vessels. He claimed this right by 
virtue of the 22d article of the treaty of amity and 
commerce, which denied to foreign privateers under 
commissions from powers at war with France or 
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the United States, the right to fit 6ut ships in the 
ports of either; alleging that this denial of a right to 
others was a virtual concession of it to France, 
This interpretauon of the article was uniformly 
denied, and all attempts to give it effect resisted by 
the United States. The article is in these words: 

*Angr. 2 It shall not be lawful for any foreign privateers 
not belonging to subjects of tre Most Chricetian King, nor 
citizens of the said United States, who have commissions 
from any other Prince or State in enmity with either nation, 
t fit their ships in the ports of either the one or the other 
of the aforesaid partics, to sell what they have taken, or in 
any other mannerto exchange their ships, merchandises, or 
any other lading; neither shall they be allowed even to pur 
chase victuals, except such as shall be necessary for their 
going to the next portot that prinee or state from which they 
have comiuissions.’’ 

Citizen Genet also claimed, under the eighth ar- 
ticle of a convention between the United States and 
France, executed in November, 1788, defining the 
duties and privileges of consuls, the exclusive right 
of deciding, through the consulates established by 
France in the United States, whether vessels taken 
by her cruisers were lawful prize or not. This 
was virtually claiming for the French consulates 
the powers of courts of admiralty to be exercised 
within the jurisdiction of the United States. ‘This 
assumption was also denied by us. We did not 
claim the right of trying in our courts the validity 
of captures made on the high seas by France; but 
we denied the rizht of France to determine such 
questions within the United States, insisung that 
they belonged to the sovereign of the captor, and 
that resort must be had to his courts. We did, 
however, claim that the United States were bound 
to protect vessels within their own waters; and 
where captures were made by French cruisers 
within our jurisdiction, that it belonged to the 
United States to punish these violations of our sov- 
ereignty, and to restore the property thus illegally 
captured, ‘The cogency of this reasoning wall be 
best understood from an examination of the arti- 
cle, which is as follows: 

“Ary. & The consuls or vice consuls shall exercise po 
lice over all the vessels of their respective nations, and 
shall have on board the said vessels all power and jurisdic 
tion in civil matters, in all the disputes which may there 
arise; they shall have an entire inspection over the said 
vessels, their crew, and the changes and substitutions there 
to be made. For which purpose they may go on board the 
said vessels Whenever they may judge it necessary. Well 
understood thatthe functions hereby allowed shall be con 
fined to the interior of the vessels, and that they shall not 
take place in any case, which shall have auy interference 
with the police of the ports where the said vessels shall be.’? 

Another claim on the part of Citizen Genet was, 
that the 17th article of the treaty gave the armed 
vessels of France the privilege of sending their 
prizes into the United States, and selling them free 
of duty, though, as Mr. Jefferson said, the privi- 
lege of selling prizes in the United States was not 
given at all. But the whole groundwork of the 
claim was shown by Mr. Jefferson to be untena- 
ble, by asserting and maintaining the construction 
that the 17th article was intended only to confer 
the mght of sending their prizes, in the first in- 
stance, wheresoever they pleased, without paying 
duty, and of departing to some other place named 
in their commissions within the jurisdiction of their 
sovereign, where the validity of the capture was 
to be finally adjudged. ‘he article is in the fol- 
lowing words: 

* Art. 17. It shall be lawful for the ships of war of either 
party, and privateers, frecly to carry whithersoever they 
please, the ships and goods taken from their enemies with 
out being obliged to pay any duty to the officers of the admi 
ralty or any other judges; nor shail sach prizes be arrested 
or seized when they come to or enter the ports of cither 
party; nor shall the searchers or other officers of those 
places search the same, or make examination concerning the 
lawfulness of such prizes; but they may hoist sail at any 
time, and depart and carry their prizes to the places express 
ed in their commissions, which the commanders of such 
ships of war shall be obliged to show ; on the contrary, no 
shelter or refuge shall be given in their ports to such as shall 
have made prize of the subjects, people, or property of either 
of the parties; but if such shall come in, being forced by 
stress of weather, or the danger of the sea, all proper means 
shali be vigorously used, that they go out and retire from 
thence as soon as possible.’’ 

Ciuzen Genet also complained, that by the adop- 
tion of the principle that free ships make free goods, 


in the — of 1778, France could not take out of 


vessels of the United States property belonging to 
the subjects of Great Britain, then her enemy ; 
while the commercial intercourse between the Uni- 
ted States and Great Britain being regulated by no 
such treaty stipulation, but being subject to the 
rule of international law, as it was understood at 


French Spoliations—Mr, Dix. 


the time, that enemy’s property may be taken in 
a neutral bottom, Great Britain might take out of 
vessels of the United States property belonging to 
the citizens of France; and he insisted that we 
were bound to prevent it. Mr. Jeflerson replied 
by asserting the principle of the law of nations as 
before stated, and insisting that the inconveni- 
ence to France, if there was any, resulted from the 
fact that the treaty stipulation between her and 
the United States was an exception to the rule, 
and that she had no just cause to complain of an 
agreement to which she had voluntarily consented. 

Mr. D. said he referred to these complaints of 
citizen Genet, as the earliest evidences of the dis- 
satisfaction with which France regarded the po- 
sition of neutrality taken by the Government of 
the United States. She complained of us as having 
violated the engagements into which we had enter- 
ed by the treaties of 1778, and made our refusal to 
comply with her requisitions the pretext for her 
depredations on our commerce, But we had seen 
that the first infraction of those treaties was com- 
mitted by herself, through the decree of the 9th of 
May, 1793, before she knew we had taken such a 
position of neutrality; and he believed it to be diffi- 
cult for any one, who examined carefully the able 
expositions made by Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Ran- 
dolph, of our obligations arising under those trea- 
ties to charge us with any violation of our engage- 
ments. On the other hand, the spoliations commit- 
ted by France on our commerce, were in open and 
palpable violation of the stipulations of the treaty ; 
so much so, that she did not always even pretend 
to excuse them, except by the pretext of her ne- 
cessities, 

He would not detain the Senate by entering into 
a detail of these aggressions, perpetrated at last 
vithout even a color of justification, and in disre- 
vard of the most persevering and carnest remon- 
strances on the part of the United States. It suf- 
ficeed to say, that they commenced in 1793, and 
continued, with occasional lntermissions, ull 1800. 
During much of this period France, it is true, 
protested that she had no unfriendly designs in 
respect to the United States; and that she was wil- 
ling to make reparation where it was justly due. 
But these protestations, instead of palliating her 
conduct, served but to aggravate and give point to 
her depredations. He desired to say, in reference 
to all these aggressions, that they were committed 
during a period of political agitation in France, 
which shook the fabric of society to its foundation; 
and that they were to be regarded, in some degree, 
as the fruit of the disturbed order of things, under 
which they occurred. 

The treaty of November, 1794, between the 
United States and Great Britain, (commonly called 
Jay’s treaty,) gave new offence to France. She 
complaing d that we had abandon d in that treaty 
the principle that free ships make free goods; that 
in the stipulations relating to contraband of war, a 


rule had been adopted different from that contained . 


in our treaty of 1778, with France; and that we had 
thus violated the principles of recipocity, which we 
were bound to observe towards her. ‘The answer 
to this complaint was, that in this treaty, we had 
adopted, in the two particulars referred to, the rules 
of law recognised by civilized States; and that we 
had specially stipulated that nothing contained in 
it should be construed to impair our obligations to 
other Powers under pre-existing treaties. 

On the 11th of December, 1796, Mr. Monroe, 
our Minister to France, after the presentation of 
his letter of recall, and the credentials of his suc- 
cessor, Mr. Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, to the 
Executive Directory, was notified that the Direc- 
tory would *‘no longer recognise nor receive a 
‘ Minister Plenipotenuary from the United States, 
‘until after a reparation of the grievances demand- 
‘ed of the American Government, and which the 
‘French Republic has a right to expect.’’—Page 
150. 

On the llth February, 1797, two months after- 
wards, the Secretary of State of the United States 
wrote to Mr. Pinckney, who was then in Amster- 
dam, not being permitted to reside in France, (pages 
158 and 159,) that the spoliations on our commerce 
by French cruisers were daily increasing, that every 
just principle was set at defiance, that ** if their acts 
‘were simply the violation of our treaty with 
* France, a injuries would be comparatively 


‘* trifling; but their outrages extend to the capture 
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‘ of our vessels, merely because going to or from a 
‘ British port; pay, more, they take them when ov 


‘ ing from a neutral to a French port.’’—( Page 154.) 

sy a decree of the Executive Directory, dated 
March 2, 1797, (page 160,) a series of orders ws 
adopted, by which the treaty of amity and coy). 
merce of 1778, between France and the United 
States, was virtually abrogated in all the leadiy, 
particulars which had constituted the groundwork 
of her complaints against the United States. Shep 
annulled the agreement that free ships should make 
free goods, by declaring enemy’s property in neutral 
vessels lawful prize. She annulled the Stipulation 
that certain articles only should be contraband, |yy 
adding new ones to the list. And in other partici- 
lars she either annulled express stipulations in the 
treaty of 1778, or introduced new rules entirely 
subversive of them. Among other innovatioys 
was that of requiring what she denominated a 
‘* role d’équipage,’’ or crew’s list, agreeably to an 
ordinance, nearly, if not quite, as ancient as the 
marine ordinances of Louis XIV, issued in 168] 
In default of such a list a vessel was declared to be 
a good prize. 

Mr. D. said it was worthy of remark that these 
orders were issued the day before General Was\)- 
ington’s term of office, as President of the United 
States, expired. He had occupied that high sta- 
tion during the whole period of our difficulties with 
France. He was responsible for all the acts of ow 
government towards her down to that period of 
time; and in the early stages of our dissensions with 
her, Mr. Jefferson had filled the office of Secretary 
of State, and had given to the treaties of 177% 
the interpretations of which she complained as a 
violation of our engagements with her, and as a 
justification of her aggressions upon us. He would 
certainly not assume that the course of our gov- 
ernment was right merely because it was directed 
by these distinguished statesmen and patriots; hut 
the fact that they had so large a share in the trans. 
actions of that day was sufficient to make him 
hesitate long before he would be induced to eall in 
question the wisdom or justice of the public meas- 
ures, in respect to our difficulties with France, at a 
period so remote from our own times. And he 
could not overlook the consideration, that if ther 
was any injustice, any ingratitude, any breach of 
good faith, any violation of treaties with France, 
down to this period of time, when our diplomatic 
intercourse with her was suspended, Washington, 
the patriot and the friend of Lafayette, was re- 
sponsible for it. 

The Senator from Delaware had cited, with great 
emphasis, a circular letter of Mr. Jefferson, as 
Secretary of State of the United States, for th 
purpose of charging on our government the obli- 
gation of paying the indemnities claimed for spoli- 
ations. bur Mr. D. thought this letter would be 
found, on examination, neither to have been ex 
traordinary as a public act, nor to have created any 
liability on the part of the government, which was 
not fully discharged. The letter was written on 
the 27th August, 1793, and would be found at page 
216. It began by stating that, ** complaint having 
* been made to the government of the United States 


| ‘of some instances of unjustifiable vexation and 
| §spoliation committed on our merchant vessels by 
| * the privateers of the Powers at war, and it being 


‘ possible that other instances may have happened 
‘of which no information has been given to tlie 
‘government,”’ he had it in charge to say, that 
‘* due attention would be paid to any injuries they 
‘might suffer; and that, on their forwarding well- 
‘authenticated evidence of the same, proper pro- 
‘ ceedings would be adopted for their relief.’ And 
it added the expression of the confidence of the 


government in the just and friendly dispositions of 


the belligerent Powers. 

It is a well-known fact that there were at the 
time numerous complaints; and the government 
not being able with convenience to correspond with 
all the complainants, probably adopted this method 
of inviting them to present the evidence of their in- 
juries, that redress might be sought through the 
customary channels of diplomatic intercourse; and 


it held out the same assurance of aid in cases of 


future wrong. It looked not merely to the future, 
but to the past also. 

By referring to page 253, it will be seen that 
President Washington, in his Annual Message in 
December, 1793, referred to this circular in the fol- 
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lowing terms: ** The vexations and spoliations un- 
«derstood to have been committed on our vessels 
and commerce by the cruisers and officers of some 
of the belligerent Powers appeared to require at- 
tention. The proofs of these, however, not having 
been brought forward, the description of citizens 
supposed to have suffered were notified that, on 
furnishing them to the Executive, due measures 
would be taken to obtain redress of the past, and 
more effectual provisions against the future.’’ 
These assurances, as we shall see, were redeem- 
ed by the government, to the extent of its ability. 
They were given under a generous confidence in 
the justice of the belligerents. The government 
was justified in entertaining this confidence, at least 
in respect to France. On the 27th of September, 
1793,a month after the circular was written, Citizen 
Gienet (page 226) wrote to the Secretary of State, 
civing him the strongest assurances of the friendly 
dispositions of the French government, and in- 
forming him that the decree of the 9th of May had 
been modified by an exception in favor of Ameri- 
can commerce, although at this time the decree of 
the 27th July, reviving that of the 9th of May, 
had been in force two months. 

Our confidence was abused, but the government 
will surely not be held responsible for the bad faith 
of foreign Powers. The whole extent of its re- 

ponsibility, under this circular, which, as we have 
seen, was designed chiefly to notify the merchants 
io present evidence of their claims to indemnity, 
was that of seeking the redress of the injuries com- 
planed of in every just mode; and this responsi- 
bility, as he should show hereafter, was met and 
discharged. 

Mr. D. desired to impress the fact on the Sen- 
ate, that, as early as 1793, the treaty of 1778 was 
virtually annulled and abrogated by France. It 
was so in 1797, as far as it could be by her own 
act. It required only the act of the other contract- 
ing party to work a complete abrogation of it; and, 
as we should see, this act was not long wanting. 

He also desired to note here that the decree of 
the 2d of March, 1797, was characterized by the 
Secretary of State, in that year, “as a palpable 
‘violation of our treaty with France, which the 
* Directory, without our participation, undertook 
‘to modify, professedly to make it conform to our 
‘treaty with Great Britain,’’ (page 406; see, also, 
page 163.) And, in his Message to Congress in 
December, 1798, the President denounced another 
law of France, (pages 375, °6, °7,) passed in Jan- 
uary of that year, in relation to the capture and 
condemnation of neutral vessels, “ as an unequiv- 
‘ocal act of war on the commerce of the nations it 
‘attacks,’’ (page 429.) 

Having thus shown that France had avowedly 
assumed to modify the treaty of amity and com- 
merce of 1778, so far as she held that it was not 
in accordance with the stipulations of our treaty 
with Great Britain, and that she had virtually ab- 
rogated it by an utter disregard of her engagements 
with us, he would now proceed to show by what 
measures her violation of the treaty was met on 
our part. He should not trouble the Senate with 
a detail of all the acts passed by Congress to meet 
the extraordinary emergency produced by the le- 
gislation of France, but xe | merely refer to the 
general tenor of the most important. A series of 
such laws would be found, commencing on. the 
28th of May, 1798, and ending in February, 1800. 
By an act of 28th May, 1798, the capture of the 
armed vessels of France found hovering on our 
coasts for the purpose of committing depredations 
on our vessels, was authorized; by an act of 13th 
June, 1798, the commercial intercourse between 
France and the United States was suspended; by 
an act of 25th June, 1798, the merchant vessels of 
the United States were authorized to arm, to repel 
by foree any attempt by French cruisers to search, 
restrain, or seize them, to subdue and capture such 
cruisers, and to recapture any vessels of the Uni- 
ted States which such cruisers may have taken; 
by an act of 28th June, 1798, the forfeiture, con- 
demnation, and sale of captured vessels, and the 
distribution of the proceeds, were provided for, as 
well those captured by vessels belonging to the 
citizens of the United States as by our public armed 
vessels; by an act of 9th July, 1798, the public 
armed vessels of the United States were authorized 
to capture on the high seas any armed French 
vessel—and the President was authorized to grant 
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commissions to private armed vessels, with the 
same authority to subdue, seize, and capture any 
armed French vessel, as the public armed vess« Is 
of the United States possessed. 

To crown these acts of open hostility, the Uni 
ted States were, by an act of Congress of the 7th 
July, 1798, declared to be of right freed and exon- 
erated from the stpulations of the treaties and of 
the Consular Convention, ** heretofore’’—he quoted 
the lancuage of the act—** concluded between the 
United States and France.’ These were the 
treaty of alliance and the treaty of amity and com- 
meree of February, 1778, and the Consular Con- 
vention of November, 1788 On referring to the 
act of the 7th July, 1798, it will be seen that the 
declaration of our government, that we were freed 
from the stipulations of the treaties, was put upon 
the distinct ground of their infraction by France. 

Mr. D. said he would not argue the question, 
whether a nation, bound to another by treaty stip- 
ulations, had, under circumstances like those in 
which the United States were placed, the right to 
declare those stipulations void. Such a right—a 
right to be exercised with prudence and wisdom, 
and under a strong sense of obligation to the dic- 
ates of justice—seemed to him to be inherent in 
the very constitution of sovereign States, responsi- 
ble to no common superior. And if any one doubt- 
ed its existence, he would refer him to Vaittel, 
book 2, chap. 13. 

He had already shown that the treaty of amity 
and commeree had been avowedly modified by 
France on her own separate action, and against 
our earnest and persevering remonstrances; and 
that it had been virtually abrogated by a system 


, of flagrant depredations on our commerce, not only 


in violation of the express stipulations of that trea- 
ty, but against the received principles and rules of 
internationallaw. Lhold, therefore, (said Mr. D.,) 
that the treaties existing between France and the 
United States in 1793, when their differences com- 
menced, were terminated by the acts and declara- 
tions of both parties. The declarations of France 
were less comprehensive than those of the United 
States—her acts were open, palpable, and direct. 
The declaration of the United States was full and 
unequivocal. She pronounced herself freed and 
liberated from the obligation of the treaties; and 
she acted in conformity to the declaration. 

But if any doubt remained as to the fact that the 
treaties had ceased to be of any obligation, it ap- 
peared to him it must be dissipated by a reference 
to the hostile acts to which he had referred. Thetwo 
countries were, for all essential purposes, in a state 
of war. The public armed vessels of the United 
States met those of France as enemies, captured 
them, brought them within our jurisdiction, and, 
by regularly authorized judicial processes, they 
were condemned and sold, and the proceeds of the 
sale distributed among the captors. Private arm- 
ed vessels, under a like authority, were scouring 
the ocean, capturing the armed vessels of France, 
and bringing them in for condemnation. 
aware that this state of hostilities was not preceded 
by any general declaration of war, and that it was 
confined, by the acts of Congress referred to, within 
certain specified limits. But it was not the less a 
state of open hostility. And though it was denied 


that it was technically war, he apprehended that a | 


man of that day, who had been told, in the face of 
the surrounding circumstances, that the United 
States were at peace with France, would, to say 
the least, have been somewhat surprised at the in- 
formation. It was a state of hostility so nearly 
resembling actual war, that it could only be termi- 
nated by a convention or treaty. The parties could 
never otherwise have resumed their ancient peace- 
ful and friendly relations. And when the French 
Ministers, at the opening of the aegotiation in 1800, 
(page 584,) required that * the armed ships of the 


| United States should no longer attack the ships of 


the Republic,” our Ministers replied, (same page,) 
that they were not authorized even to give assu- 
rances on this point, ‘* otherwise than by incorpo- 
rating them in a treaty.” 

Mr. D. said, he repeated that he considered the 
treaties of 1778 abrogated by both the contracting 
parties—first, by declarations, partial on the one 
side, and full on the other; and, second, by the 
acts of both—by an avowed disregard, by an open 
violation of the stipulations of those treaties on one 


| side, and on the other by authorized, declared acts | 


He was | 
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of hostility, which were not distinguishable from 
acts of war, And with the sincere respect he en- 
tertained for the opinion of the Senator from Dela 
ware, he could not but regard the abrogation of the 
treaties to have been as effectual as though it had 
heen done by mutual consent. 

Previous to this entire disruption of the amica- 
ble relations of the two countries, Messrs. Pineck- 
ney, Marshall, and Gerry, who were sent out as 
Ministers to France in 1797, had, to use the lan- 
guage of one of our official documents, ** been re- 
‘fused a reception, treated with indignities, and 
‘finally driven from its territories.’’—-( Page 561.) 

He would now take up the transactions between 
the tw ocountries when nevotiations were resumed, 
and see in what heht they regarded their relavous 
to ench other, , 

Karly in 1799, Oliver Ellsworth, Patrick Henry, 
and William Vans Murray—the latter being then 
Minister at the [Hague—were appointed Envoys 
Kxtraordinary and Ministers Plenipotentiary to 
France, but with a distinct intimation to the French 
government that they would not be sent out unul 
we were assured that they would be received. The 
assurance was given; William R. Davie was ap- 
pointed in place of Patrick Henry who declined; 
and in March, }800, they reached Paris. 

Mr. D. desired to state, in order to do justice to 
the subject, one of the strong points on which the 
claimants rely. In the instructions to our Minis- 
ters, they were directed to inform the Ministers of 
France, “that the United States expect from 
‘France, as an indispensable condition of the 
‘treaty, a stipulation to make to the citizens of the 
© United States full compensation tor all losses and 
‘damages, which they shall have sustained by 
‘reason of irregular or illegal captures or eondem- 
‘nations of their vessels and other property, under 
‘ color of authority or commissions trom the French 
* Republic or its agents.’’—(Page 562.) 

These claims to indemnity, which were large in 
amount, the French government never uncendi- 
tionally recognised, as he could find, at any stage 
of the negotiation; and the diplomatic correspond- 
ence, which ensued between our Ministers on the 
one side, and the French Ministers—Messrs. Jo- 
seph Bonaparte, Fleurieu, and Roederer—on the 
other, was conducted with a good deal of adroit- 
ness and pertinacity. ‘The latter, with a view to 
avoid the payment of indemnities to citizens of the 
United States for spoliations, set up a claim to the 
restoration of the ancient treaties, page 581. In- 
deed, they claimed that the treaties of 1778 had 
never been abrogated, and that if France indemni- 
fied citizens of the United States for a violation of 
those treaties, the United States should acknowl- 
edge the treaties as then existing, and thus give 
France the benefit of the stipulations they contain- 
ed. The Ministers of the United States sisted, 
on the other hand, that the treaties had been dis- 
solved by the acts of both parties (page 612); that 
the act dissolving them could not be recalled (page 
592); and that we were under no obligation to re- 
new them. 

The first proposition of our Ministers at the 
commencement of the negotiation, was, ‘* to ascer- 
tain and discharge the equitable claims of the citi- 
zens of either nation upon the other.’’—(Page 581.) 
The French Ministers replied, by saying that the 
first object should be to determine ‘ the regulations 
‘and steps to be followed for the estimation and in- 
‘demnification of injuries for which either nation 
‘may make claim for itself or for any of its citi- 
‘zens.’’—(Same page.) Our Ministers, in their an- 
swer, objected to the claims which either nation 
might make for herself, (page 582,) because they 
understood the French Ministers to refer to a res- 
toration of the treaties. The French Ministers 
reasserted their national claims—(page 583); and at 
page 591, it will be seen that they declared that 
when they acknowledged “the principle of com- 
pensation,”’ it was ‘as a consequence of ancient 
treaties.”? The position thus taken by the French 
Ministers at the very threshold of the negotiation, 
Mr. D. said he had not found that they had aban- 
doned, either during its progress or at its close. 

Throuchout the negotiation, then, it appeared 


“that the French Ministers peruupeipacty coupled 


the restoration of the ancient treaties with the mu- 
tual payment of indemnities, (page 641.) To use 
their own words: * Either the ancient treaties, 
‘ with the privileges resulting from priority, and 
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‘the stipulation of reciprocal indemnities, or a 
* new treaty assuring equality without indemnity.”’ 
(Page 618.) 


There is no doubt that the position taken by the 


French negotiators, and adliered to with obstinacy, | 


as our Ministers said in one of their communica- 
tions, and the final surrender of the treaties and of 
mutual claims to indemnity, vive to the transaction 
on its face the appearance Of an agreement between 
the parties to set off the one arainst the other. But 
he (Mr. D.) beheved that a careful investigation of 
the matter would show that it was so in appear- 
ance only, and not in fact. ‘To place the matter in 
its true light, we have only to separate the sul jects 
treaties; and, 
2d, the indemnities mutually claimed. [le assumed 


of dispute from each other: Ist, the 


these to be the only subjects of disagreement. He 
assumed the position deliberately, and with full 
knowledge that a different classification had 
made, VIZ: - the treaties: a our ec} unis for spolia- 


been 


tions; and 3, the claims of France under the trea- 


ties and otherwise. Ele rejected this classification, 


hecause the two last items were embraced in the 
general designation of “ indemmities mutually 
claimed,” and because, if the third item was a 


proper one, then it would have been proper for us 
to add a fourth by setting up our claims under the 
treaties as an ofiset to hers, as the expense of equip- 
ping fleets and arming to defend our commerce 
against her agvressions. She did not claim, as he 
could find, any indemnity on account of the nen- 
execution of the muaranty contained in the treaty 
of alliance. We had always imsisted that the 
casus federis had not occurred. We insisted that 
the war between France and Great Britain was an 
offensive war on the part of the former, and that 
the execution of the guaranty could only be claimed 
in the case of a defensive war. Indeed, he had not 
been able to find that she had called on us to ex- 
ecute it. Eler real claim was to a recognition of 
the treaties, and especially the treaty of commerce, 
in respect to any claims to indemnity on her part 
under the latter, it is only necessary to refer to Mr. 
Jefferson’s expositions, to see how groundless they 
would have been. 

The Senator from Delaware had stated that 
France had claimed from us a compliance with the 
stipulation of the treaty of alliance, by which we 
had guarantied to her the possession of her West 
India islands, and he had referred to a Jetter from 
Mr. Genet, at page 231, and to another letter from 
Mr. Adet, Mr. Genet’s successor, (page 354,) to 
prove that she had called on us to execute the guar- 
anty. Mr. D. said he was constrained to say that 
these references of the honorable Senator did not 
appear to him to sustain the postion, as he thought 
the Scnator would himself admit on a more careful 
examination of the subject. Mr. Genet’s letter 
bears date the 14th of November, 1793, and the 
following is the paragraph alluded to: 


* ] beg you to lay before the President of the United States 
as soon as possible the deerce and the enclosed note, and to 
obtain from him the earhest decision either as to the guar- 
anty Thave claimed the fulfilment of for our colonies, or 
upon the mode of negotiation of the new treaty I was charged 


to propose to the United States, and whieh would make of | 


the two nations but one family.” 

It will be perceived that this request is in the 
alternative, and by a reference to Mr. Genet’s pre- 
ceding letter, that he is speaking of new commercial 
arrangements with the French colonies under new 
regulations adopted by France. Not one word will 
be found in reference to an armed defence of those 
colonies. In no one of Mr. Genet’s previous Jet- 
ters would any claim by the government of France, 
as he believed, to the execution of the guaranty in 
the treaty of alliance be found. On the contrary, 
there was abundant evidence to show that its ex- 
ecution was not designed to be claimed. By refer- 
ring to page 55, it would be seen by Mr. Jefierson’s 


statement that Mr. Genet, less than six months | 


before this letter was written, had declared to 
Mr. Jefferson himself, to the President, General 
Washington, and ata public meeting of the citi- 


zens of Philadelphia, that ** France did not expect | 
that we should become a party to the war” between | 


her and Great Britain. By referring to page 84, it 
would be seen that Mr. Monroe, our Minister to 


France, in a letter dated the 15th September, 1794, | 


nearly a year after the date of Mr. Genet’s letter, 
said that the French Republic ‘* had declined call- 
ing on us to execute the guaranty;”’ and at page 78 
it would be found that Mr. Monroe, in June, 1794, 
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was instructed, in case the execution of the guar- || 
anty was demanded, to refer the French Govern- || 
ment to our own, | 
By reference to page 97, a letter from the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States to Mr. Randolph 
will be found, dated the Ist of June, 1795, stating | 
that we had not, nor, as he said, ** have we yet 
heen required to execute the guaranty;’’ and this, 
it is to be remembered, was nearly two years after 
Mr. Genet’s letter was written. 
The facts, to which he (Mr. D.) had referred, 
showed, as he thought, that France did not design 
to call on us to execute the guaranty of her West 
India Possessions; and we insisted that we were 
not bound to execute it. She had clearly not call- | 
ed on us previously to 1796, if the declarations of 
our own covernment are to be credited; and her 
principal West India islands were subdued in 1794 | 
by Sir John Jervis, atterwards Lord St. Vincent, || 
a title conferrred on him on account of his master- 
ly defeat of the Spanish fleet off the cape of that 
name. If we had been called on to execute the 
guaranty subsequeutly to 1794, it must have been | 
to reconquer these islands; and it is weil known 
that, by the treaty of Amiens, all the West India | 
possessions of I’rance were stipulated to be restored 
to her, with the exception of Trinidad. He would 
not speak of ar execution of the guaranty sub- 
sequently to 1796; for with what face could we 
be called on for the purpose by France, when she 
was engaced in the most flagrant depredations on 
our commerce r 
He would now refer to Mr. Adet’s letter of the 
15th of November, 1796, which would be found | 
at page 354, and which he thought he was not mis- 
taken in saying had been cited to show that we 
had been called on to fulfil by force the guaranty | 
of her West India Islands to France. Mr. Adet 
commences his letter by claiming, * in the name 
‘of American honor, in the name of the faith of 
‘treaties, the execution of that contract, which 
assured to the United States their existence, and 
which France regarded as the pledge of the most 
sacred union between two people, the freest upon 
earth.” Ele then proceeds to state the grievances | 
of which the Government of France complained, 
discussing in an elaborate manner the various sub- 
jects of disagreement between the two countries— 
the interpretations given to the 17th and 22d arti- | 
cles of the treaty of amity and commerce in respect | 
to privateers and prizes, the mission of Mr. Jay, | 
the treaty he negotiated with Great Britain, and || 
other kindred subjects. On the 365th page will be | 
found a recapitulation of these grievances by Mr. 
Adet, as the result of the statement he had just 
given, and no reference will be found to the guar- 
anty of the West India Islands. The only refer- 
ence he had been able to find to these islands was 
a general one, near the close of the letter, (page | 
367,) in which the United States are charged with 
allowing *‘ the French colonies to be declared in a 
* state of blockade, and its citizens interdicted the 
‘right of trading to them;” and this reference he 
(Mr. D.) could not regard as a call on the United || 
States then, or as the evidence of a previous call, | 
to execute the guaranty—the question he sup- || 
posed to be at issue. | 
Mr. Jefferson’s letter to Mr. Madison, in April, || 
1794, to which the Senator from Delaware had re- 
ferred, (see volume 3 of his Works, page 303,) was || 
written at Monticello, and it certainly expresses 
the opinion that we ought, at a proper time, to in- 
terpose and declare that the French West India | 
Islands should rest with France. But would Mr. 
Jefferson have expressed the same opinion a few 
years later, when our difficulties with her had 
ripened into open hostility? It was not to be be- 
lieved. At page 400 of the same volume, a letter 
will be found from him to Samuel Smith, dated 
August 22, 1798, in which he says both France 
and England * have given, and are daily giving, 
sufficient cause for war;’? and at page 425 of the || 
same volume, in another letter, dated March 12, | 
1799, he says, (though expressing the belief that | 
France had sincerely desired peace,) **'The atro- | 
* clous proceedings of France towards this country | 
‘had wellnigh destroyed its liberties.”” Both these |! 
letters were written while he was Vice President of || 
the United States, and while he was taking an | 
active part in the political concerns of the country, || 
He (Mr. D.) had not regarded this question of || 


“a na we « 








|, any very material consequence, so faras it concerned || 


tual benefit of the parties. 


| France. 


| in military stores or clothing. —(Page 457.) 
|| same view of the subject was taken in 1800 by 
‘the American Ministers, who proposed, in case 


/ed too advantageous to us. 
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the claims under consideration; but it had been 


| referred to as the evidence of a breach of faith on 


the part of the United States, and he felt it due to 


|, the subject to present the facts he had stated, 
|| leaving to the Senate to draw its own conclusions 


from these facts. 

Let us return a moment to the treaties of 1772. 
They were, as we have seen, treaties for the mu- 
The treaty of amity 
and commerce contained stipulations of reciprocal 
advantage. France placed a higher value on the 


| advantages secured to her than we on those se- 
| cured to us; but this does not afiect the nature of 
| the treaties. 


Their fundamental purpose was mu- 
tuality. In renouncing or abandoning them, both 
parties renounced substantial benefits. In renoun- 


| cing the treaty of amity and commerce, we lost 


the benefit of the stipulation, that free ships make 
free goods—a great principle, for which we had 


| been contending from the foundation of our inde- 
| pendence—and were thrown back upon the more 


rigorous principle of the international rule, as then 
asserted, understood, and acted on, that enemy's 
goods may be taken in neutral bottoms.—(Paze 
624.) We also lost the benefit of the stipulation 
concerning contraband articles, which were placed 


by the treaty on a more liberal footing than they 


would have been if governed by the existing usazes 
of civilized States. France lost some benefits also; 
but the advantages on the one side under the treaty 


_of amity and commerce, may be considered as 


fairly counterbalancing those on the other. The 
treaty of alliance contained mutual guaranties, 
and these were considered beneficial, both to us and 
In the instructions to Messrs. Pinckney, 
Marshall, and Gerry, they were directed to pro- 
pose an exchange of these guaranties for specific 
succors—the United States to furnish a moderate 
sum of money, or quantity of provisions, when 


| the casus federis (a defensive war) should oceur, 


and France a like sum of money, or an equivalent 


The 


the treaties were revived, that the guaranty should 
be specific, and the succors equal_—(Page 633.) 
I cite these views, to show that the treaties were 
considered as conferring reciprocal benefits and 
imposing mutual burdens; and that in renouncing 
them, the advantage gained was not wholly on the 
part of the United States. The latter, it is true, were 
unwilling to reassume the obligations imposed by 
the treaties, from an earnest desire to avoid al- 
liances which should involve us in wars waged 


| by the great Powers of Europe against each other, 


and the American Ministers offered at one time to 
pay eight millions of francs, (about a million and 


'a half of dollars,) as a consideration for not 1e- 


viving them—(page 629)—not as a consideration 
for getting rid of existing obligations, but for not 
reviving old ones. But this proposition was a part 
of a series of offers, embracing an adjustment of all 
the subjects of dissension—offers which were not 
accepted by France, because they were consider- 
Indeed, it was made 
by the American Ministers with extreme reluc- 
tance, even in connexion with propositions for our 
benefit, and from their great desire, to use their 


own words, ‘* to terminate, without further loss of 


time, the present negotiation.’? The offer was 
made, too, with a distinct recorded declaration by 
the American Ministers, almost cotemporaneous 
with it, that if ** the guaranty between France and 


‘the United States did, in fact, contemplate suc- 


‘cors, they must have been principally for the 
‘latter, [the United States,] who might need them, 


‘rather than for the former, [France,] who was 
| * evidently competent to protect herself.’’—(Page 
| 633.) 


From the whole course of the negotiation, it is 
manifest that the treaties were considered as im- 
posing mutual obligations—not mutual in name 
merely, but in effect; and he (Mr. D.) had been 
able to discover nothing in the history of the ne- 
gotiation to justify the inference that the United 
States intended, by finally treating without exact- 
ing indemnity for all our claims on France, to 
offset indemnities to the obligations imposed on 
her by the treaties, and to assume the payment of 
the indemnities ourselves. The French negotiators 
endeavored to set them off against each other, for 
the reasons I have already assigned; but the jus- 
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tice of such a set-off was never acceded to by the 


United States. On the contrary, the American 
Ministers virtually refused to set them off against 
each other; and they refused, also, to assume the 
iayment of indemnities by the United States. 


After a long negotiation, a convention was con- | 


cluded, on the 30th of September, 1800. The 
second article, which related exclusively to the 
treaties and to the indemnities, he would read to 
the Senate 

«The Ministers Plenipotentiary of the two parties, not 
being able to agree at present respecting the treaty of alliance 
of the 6th of February, 1778, the treaty of amity and com- 
merce of the same date, and the convention of the lth of 
November, 1788, nor upon the indemnities mutuaily due or 
claimed; the parties will negotiate further on these subjects 
ata convenient time ; and until they may have agreed upon 
these points, the said treaties and convention shall have no 
operation, and the relations of the two countries shall be 
regulated as tollows.’?*—(Page 683.) 

The 3d article provided for a mutual restoration 
of public ships taken before or after the exchange 
of ratifications. 

The 4th article provided for a mutual restora- 
tion of property captured, and not then definitively 


condemned, or which might be captured before the 


exchange of ratifications. 
The 5th article provided for the payment of 
debts contracted by either nation with individuals 


of the other, or by the individuals of one with the | 


individuals of the other, or the prosecution of the 
myment, as if no misunderstanding had existed. 
But this article was declared not to extend to in- 
demnities claimed on account of captures or con- 
fiscations. 

The effect of the second article of the conven- 
tion was, to postpone all further negotiation, in re- 
spect to the treaties and indemnities named in it, to 
a future day. 

The Senate of the United States ratified the con- 
vention, after expunging the second article, and 
limiting the duration of the convention to eight 
years. 

Bonaparte, as First Consul, accepted and ratified 
the convention, as amended, (page 685,) with a 
proviso, that by the retrenchment of the second 
article, ** the two States renounce the respective 
* pretensions which are the object of the said arti- 
* ticle.”? 

On the submission of the convention, as modi- 
fied by France, to the Senate, it was declared by a 
vote of that body, on the 19th of December, 1801, 
that they considered it fully ratified.—Ezecutive 
Journal, vol. 1, page 398. 

The questions which arise from the facts 1 have 
stated, are— 

Ist. Whether the engagement contained in the 
second article of the convention to negotiate ata 
future day, in respect to the treaties and indemni- 
ties, secured to the United States any advantage in 
respect to claims for spoliations ? 

2d. Whether the United States, by expunging 
the second article released any claims to indemni- 
ties, which had been so distinctly recognised by 


France, as to make the United States legally or | 


equitably responsible for their payment to her citi- 
zens? hak 

3d. Whether the United States, by assenting to 
the proviso inserted in the ratification by France, 
renouncing the respective pretensions which were 
the object of the second article, imposed on herself 
any obligation to pay the indemnities claimed by 
her citizens on account of spoliations ? 

Ist. The first question appears to be satisfac- 
torily answered by the whole history of the cor- 
respondence between the Ministers by whom the 
convention was negotiated. The French negotia- 
tors uniformly refused to acknowledge the claim 
of the United States to indemnities, excepting aoe 
a concession of what they professed to regard as 
important advantages to France by a recognition 
of the treaties of 1778. The Ministers of the Uni- 
ted States refused to accede to these demands. In 
other words, they refused to secure to the United 
States the acknowledgment of these claims on the 
conditions insisted on by the French negotiators. 
It was a question with them, not of recognising ex- 
isting obligations, but reviving obligations which 
had ceased to exist ; and this they declined to do. 
They refused to purchase the payment of indem- 
nities at the price demanded by France. The result 
of a fruitless negotiation was, to leave the whole 
controversy where it was when the correspondence 
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fied without expunging the second article, there is 
no reason to suppose thata negotiation at a future 
day would have led to any other issue. On the 
contrary, he did not see how any one could rise from 
a perusal of the volume he held in his hand with 
the slightest impression that a renewal of the dip- 
lomatic correspondence between the two Govern- 
ments would have resulted more favorably to us. 
The American Ministers state, in substance. In 
their letter giving a history of the negotiation, that 
the real object avowed by the French Ministers was 
to avoid indemnities, (pages 632 and 643;) thata 


| promise to pay them at a remote period might as 


easily prove delusive as it would be reluctantly 


/ made; and that such a promise could only be ob- 


tained by an unqualified recognition of the treaties, 
the future operation of which could not be varied 
in any particular for any consideration or compen- 
sation whatever. It is not reasonable to suppose, 
under such circumstances, that any subsequent 
claim to indemnities in a future negotiation would 
have had any other result. : 

2d. ‘The suppression of the second article was 


a release of the parties from the obligation of fur- | 


ther negotiating at a convenient time in respect to 


| the treaties and indemnities, leaving them precisely | 


where they were in respect to the claims or pre- 
tensions, which were the object of the article. It 
is not possible to ascertain now what was the ob- 
ject of the Senate in expunging this article. The 


Injunction of secrecy has been removed from the | 


votes, but the debates have not been preserved ; 
and it appears that the American Minister, Mr. 
Murray, who was appointed to exchange the rat- 
ifications, was ‘* perfectly in the dark on the views 
of the Senate in suppressing the second article.’ 
This was his own language. But it is quite clear | 


| that the omission of the second article in negotiating 


the convention would have left the parties, in 
respect to the matters contained in the article, en- 
tirely uncommitted as to their future course; and 
its suppression did no more. Thus far no claims 


/ on France had been released, and no obligations 


assumed by the United States. 

3d. The proviso inserted by Bonaparte in rati- 
fying the convention after its modification by us, 
and our assent to the terms of the proviso, appear 
at first view to have changed the position of the 
parties in respect to the claims or pretensions which 
were the object of the 2d article. Those claims or 
pretensions were in terms renounced. But it is quite 
clear that the Senate of the United States did not 
regard the renunciation as changing the state of the 
question; they did not consider a new ratification 
necessary; they declared that they considered the 
convention ‘fully ratified.”” Would they have 
made such a declaration if they had considered the 
insertion of the proviso as creating new liabilities 
on either side, or discharging old ones? It is diffi- 
cult to believe so. Mr. Jefferson spoke of it as 
**a clause declaratory of the effect given to the 
meaning of the treaty,’? and he authorized Mr. 
Madison to say that he did not regard it as any- | 
thing “ more than a legitimate inference from the 
rejection by the Senate of the second article.”’ 
(Page 703.) Mr. Livingston, our Minister to 
France, spoke of it as intended ‘* to remove ambi- 
guities”—not to give a new eflect to the treaty, but 
to explain its true meaning and intent.—( Page 731.) 

Besides, there was no formal offset of the advan- 


‘tages claimed by France as resulting to her from 


the treaties against the advantages to result to us 


| from a recognition of the indemnities claimed. 


Down to the termfnation of the negotiation, and, 
. ° Y . 

indeed, to the final exchange of ratifications, such 
a set-off of one to the other was only inferrible, as 


he thought, from the connection of the two subjects, | 


for an interested purpose, by the French Ministers. 
(Pages 641, et seq.) 

The Senator from Delaware had referred to the 
Pe of distinguished individuals, favoring the 
idea that the United States intended to release 
France from the payment of these indemnities, in 
consideration of being herself released from the ob- 
ligations of the treaties. 
examine two of the most important. 

Mr. R. Livingston, who went out to France as 
Minister near the close of the year 1801, said (page 
704) he considered ‘* as a dead loss’’ “the sacri- 


| fices we had made of an immense claim, to get rid 


of the guaranty contained in the treaty of alliance.” 


commenced; and if the convention had been rati- |’ And again, in a letter to the French Minister of 


Mr. D. said he would | 
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Exterior Relations, he says: ‘It will, siz, be well 
‘recollected by the distinguished characters who 
‘had the management of the negotiation, that the 
‘payment for illegal captures, with damages and 
‘ indemnities, was demanded on one side, and the 
‘renewal of the treaty of 1778 on the other; that 
‘ they were considered as of equivalent value, and 
‘that they only formed the subject of the second 
* article. ”"—( Page 717.) 

Mr. Livingston had taken no part in these nego- 
tiations, and it had been satisfactorily shown that 
there was no formal exchange of pretensions, ari- 
sing under the treaties on the one side, and claims 
arising from spoliations on the other. On the con- 
trary, the benefits and the burdens under the trea- 
ties were mutual, as well as the claims to indemni- 
ties. Mr. D. would proceed to show, by official 
documents, that Mr. Livingston was entirely in 
error in saying that claims for indemnities on our 
side, and the treaties on the side of France, were 
considered by the negotiators of equivalent value. 
Indeed, he had already proved, by the testimony 
of our Ministers, that they considered the pros- 
pect of obtaining a recognition of our claims as 
delusive.—( Page 643.) But there is stronger evi- 
dence on this point. Mr. Murray, on the first 
of October, 1800, the day after the convention 
was executed, speaks of the indemnities as *im- 
possible,’ [i. e. hopeless.] (Page 661.) On the 
second of July, 1801, he speaks of our claim to 
indemnities ** as not worth a quarter per centum.”’ 
(Page 676.) On the third August, 1801, he says: 
“if the Senate meant, as I hope, to consider in- 
demnities as worth nothing, then the business, | 
presume, is closed;”’ and in the same communica- 
tion he alleges ** the absolute want of value in the 
prospect of indemnities,’’ as a reason for accepting 
the proviso inserted by Bonaparte, renouncing all 
pretensions on both sides under the second article. 
How, then, can it be said that the negotiators con- 
sidered the treaties on one side, and the indemni- 
ties on the other, as of equivalent value? ‘The tes- 
timony proves precisel y the contrary: that they con- 
sidered our claims to indemnities, if of no value, at 
least hopeless; and such was probably the opinion 
of the Senate in abandoning them. 

Mr. D. said he now came to an opinion, which 
he would admit to be much more formidable, if it 
had been properly interpreted by the advocates of 
the claims under consideration. He alluded to the 
letter of instructions from Mr. Madison to Mr. 
Pinckney, our Minister to Spain, in February, 1804. 
Mr. Madison said that **the claims from which 
‘ France had been released were admitted by France, 
‘and the release was for a valuable consideration, in 
‘a correspondent release of the United States from 
‘claims on them.’’? (Page 795.) 

Mr. D. said he should certainly hesitate to call 
in question so high an authority as Mr. Madison 
in any statement relating to a matter directly in 
issue, which he (Mr. M.) had fully investigated; 

and he did not intend now to question this statement 
in the sense in which it ought, as he believed, to be 
understood. The only points of any importance 
in this statement are: 1. That our claims * were 
admitted by France;’’ and, 2. That they were 
released, and that ‘* the release was for a valuable 
consideration, in a correspondent release of the 
, United States from certain claims on them.” It is 
to be borne in mind that Mr. Madison’s reference 
to the subject was for the purpose of sustaining a 
position taken by our government in a negotiation 
with a third Power, years after the convention of 
1800 was concluded; and some allowance is to be 
made for strength of expression. With regard to 
the first point, he (Mr. D.) had said, that there 
never was, as he could find, after the war-measures 
adopted by usin 1798, an unconditional admission 
by Pamad of our claims for spoliations. She as- 
sented to the principle of mutual compensation for 
| injuries, but with a Cistinct assertion of her claim 
to a recognition of the treaties. It was only on the 
condition of such a recognition that she was wil- 
ling to inquire into the claims of both parties for 
injuries, national as well as individual, with & stip- 
ulation of mutual indemnity. This, he believed, 
| was the extent of her admission, and it was a very 
ualified one. With regard to the second point— 
‘the release—if Mr. Madison intended to say, that 
‘in the adjustment of our difficulties with France 
there were mutual claims, which were mutually 
|| abandoned, no exception could be taken to his state- 
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ment. 
neither accord with the facts he (Mr. D.) had 


stated, nor with the declarations of the negotlators | 


themselves. When converted into a sanction of the 
idea that there was a set-off of indemnities claim- 
by the United States against our treaty-obliga- 
tions to France, and into an argument in favor of 
the posivion that we were bound to assume the pay- 
ment of these indemnities, it made Mr. Madison 
enurely Inconsistent with what our negotiators said 
and did, and with the inferences fairly to be drawn 
from his own subsequent conduct, as he (Mr. D.) 
would endeavor to show hereafter. And he would 
add here, that he had not been able to finda word in 
any of Mr. Madison’s writings, or those of Mr. 
Jetlerson, countenancing the idea that these claims 
constitute a just demand against the government. 

Mr. D. said he did not much like to deal in tech- 
necaliues. He preferred, as a general rule, to rely 
on the deductions of common sense, and on max- 
ims so simple and so universally received as to 
make their application plain to the most ordinary 
understanding. But he could not forbear to say 
that a release for a valuable consideration and a set- 
olf, seemed to him, in this Instance, convertible 
terms. A set-off implied an unqualified admission 
of claims on both sides, and a mutual arreement to 
balance the one against the other. He found, in 
this case, none of these unquestionable evidences 
of an exchange of equivalents—no unqualified 
admission of our claims for spoliations by I’rance— 
no unqualified admission by the United States of 
treaty-obligations to her—and no agreement to set 
them off against each other. On the contrary, we 
expressly demed the treaty-obligations, and France 
expressly refused to inquire into imdemnities, ex- 
eept on condition of receiving from us the very 
admission we declined to make. 

Mr. D. said he regarded this case, under all its 
aspects, as one In which the parties had mutu 
wily abandoned their respective pretensions. But 
if it was assumed that there was a set-off, he 
should, without admitting the assumption, insist 
that it was not of indemnities on one side against 
treaty obligations on the other, but of indemnities 
against indemnities, treaty obligations against treaty 
obligations—mutual, if not equal—not bargaine d 
for, one against the other, as an exchange of equiv- 
alents, but relinquished, renounced, abandoned, 
on either side, from the utter hopelessness of ob- 
taining a recognition of them on the other. Such 
seemed to him to be the only legitimate conclusion 
from the whole history of the negotiation, and 
such was the language of the proviso, by which 
the pursuit of these ‘* respective pretensions’? was 
** renounced.’’ 

That there was an abandonment of claims on 
France, for spoliations committed on our com- 
merece, Mr. D. had never denied. ‘There was a 
similar abandonment of claims on her part, on ac- 
count of captures made by us during the hostilities 
which existed between May, 1798, and the con- 
clusion of the convention of 1800. But whether 
the United States were, in legal or equitable obliga- 
gation, bound to satisfy the claims thus abandoned 
on our part, was (he question which we were called 
on to decide. On this point he had not the slight- 
est doubt. He believed there was no instance in 
the history of our diplomacy in which the satis- 
faction of injuries had been so zealously or faith- 
fully pursued. For five years, from 1793 to 1798, 
we pursued it by negotiation—earnest, urgent, per- 
severing negotiation. When all peaceful means 
had failed, we resorted to force. Fleets were 
equipped, blood was shed, and the physical power 
of the country was vigorously put forth, to com- 
pel redress. For all practical purposes, it was 
war. ‘The two countries, for interested objects on 
both sides, chose to commence negotiations on the 
basis of peace, though, before they closed, they had 
approached nearly to a war basis. But the facts 
remained unaltered. The American Ministers pro- 
nounced it to be “war, or that peculiar state of 
hostility in which they are at present involved.’’— 
(Page 634.) On another occasion they said, 
** Doubtless, the congressional act authorizing the 
‘reduction of French cruisers by force was an au- 
* thorization of war, limited indeed in its extent, 
* but not in its nature.’’—(Page 642.) Nay, sir, 
the President of the French commission, when 
treating with our Ministers, said, “‘that if the 
* question could be determined by an indifferent 


And certainly, in any other sense, it would 
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‘nation, he was satisfied such a tribunal would |! 
‘say, that the present state of things was war on | 


‘the side of America, and that no indemnities 
* could be claimed.’’ The other two commissioners 
made similar declarations.—( Page 633.) And in 
like manner, Mr. Jefferson, in a letter to Samuel 
Smith, of the 22d August, 1798, page 398, third 
volume of his Works, says: **It is true, then, 
‘that, as with England, we might of right have 
‘chosen either war or peace, and have chosen 
‘peace, and prudently, in my opinion; so with 
* France, we might also of right have chosen either 
* peace or war, and we have chosen war.”’ But 
call it what you will, it was a resort to force—the 
last resort of republics as well as kings—to procure 
a redress of wrongs; and it vindicates our govern- 
ment from all imputation of neglect or want of zeal 
in the performance of its duty. 

In the negotiations which succeeded this state of 
hostility, all the energies and all the appliances of 
diplomacy consistent with honor were employed 
to procure a recognition of the claims of our citi- 
zens on France. ‘To a certain extent, these efforts 
were successful. A portion of the claims was 
recognised, and subsequently paid, under the con- 
venuon of 1803. A portion remains unsatisfied ; 


but he had endeavored to show that the United | 


States—first, by negotation, second, by a resort 
to force, and, third, by another recourse to nego- 
uuation—had acquitted herself of all obligation to 
respond to those, the satisfaction of whose claims 
she unsuccessfully labored to effect. He would 
not detain the Senate by entering into an analysis 
of the different classes of these claims, separating 
those which are alleged to be unsatistied from those 
for which indemnity has been paid. He would 
not stop to inquire how far these clams may have 
been well or ill founded; to speculate on the chances 
there may have been, when the testimony was 
fresh, of reducing them within reasonable limits; 
or to consider the danger now, after the lapse of 
more than forty years, of showing injuries which 
might never have been clearly proved before the 
power of sifting evidence was seriously weakened, 
if not utterly lost. ‘These were considerations of 
so serious a nature as to call on us to pause and 
ponder well the consequences of throwing these 
demands on the public treasury. But he rested 
his opposition to the application for legislative re- 
lief on the broader grounds he had stated. 

‘The Senator from Delaware accounted for the 
neglect of our Government to recognise these 
claims when first presented to Congress by the 
peculiar state of the public finances in 1801, and 
for thirty years afterwards. But Mr. D. appre- 
hended that the state of our finances at a period 


subsequent to 1801 would be found, in connexion | 


with other circumstances, one of the strongest ar- 
guments against this application. 
was Secretary of State from 1801 to 1809. Mr. 
Jetferson, who was familiar with the origin and 
progress of our difficulties with France, and con- 


ducted the diplomatic correspondence of our Gov- 


ernment in respect to them for some time after 
they broke out, was President of the United States 
during the same period—from 1801 to 1809. In 
1807, the first report was made in Congress in 
favor of these claims, for he could not agree 
with the Senator from Delaware that Mr. Giles’s 
report in J802 was a favorable one. In_ his 
Annual Message of 1807, Mr. Jefferson reports 
a surplus in the treasury of eight millions and a 
half of dollars. In his Annual Message of 1808, 
he reports the enormous balance of nearly four- 
teen millions, of which only about five were re- 
quired to meet public engagements, leaving again 
a disposable surplus of about eight millions and a 
half; and, in connexion with this balance, he refers 
to probable future surplusses, when the freedom of 
commerce should be restored, and asks, whether 
they shall be permitted to * lie unproductive in the 
public vaults??? Such was our financial condition 
in 1807 and 1808. Sir, is it credible, if Mr. Jef- 
ferson or Mr. Madison had believed this claim a 
valid demand on the Government, that it would 
not, through these distinguished individuals, who 
exercised a controlling influence in Congress, have 
been recognised and paid? If, with these men at 
the head of the Government—men familiar with 
the history of the times—when the transactions 
themselves were recent and well known—with an 


Mr. Madison | 
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maining without any specific object—if, under a!| 
these circumstances, the claims were not acknow|- 
edged, with what propriety can we be asked to 
acknowledge them now, after the lapse of more 
than forty years, when the memory of much that 
1S necessary to give to remote transactions they 
true coloring, and to correct erroneous conclusions 
in respect to them, may be irretrievably lost? Sir, 
there is no safety in such cases but to rest on the 
cotemporaneous judgment of those who had every 
motive to consider and judge them fairly, and who 
possessed all the information necessary to make 
their decision just. 

And finally, sir, (said Mr. Dix,) lam compelled to 
differ with my honorable friend from Delaware (( 
he will permit me so to designate him) in the opin- 
ion that the Government of the United States is jy 
honor responsible for these claims. <A govery- 
ment is undoubtedly bound to protect its citizens 
in their persons and in their property to the extent 
of its ability, both from internal and external in- 
juries. It 1s bound to seek, by all just and feasi- 
ble methods, a redress of such injuries—if domes- 
tic, bya proper application of its authority; if 
foreign, by negotiation in the first instance, and by 
force in the second, if the magnitude and enormity 
of the aggression justify a resort to arms. When 
it does all this, it will have performed its duty. If 
itcannot succeed in obtaining redress, it must be 
deemed fairly exonerated from all liability to its 
own citizens, when it has made all the efforts it is 
capable of putting forth for the purpose. Su, | 
know of no principle by which a Government, af- 
ter extraordinary efforts to procure a redress of 
injuries, or an acknowledgment of the claims of 
its citizens on a foreign State, is bound to assume 
the satisfaction of those claims because its efforts 
have proved unsuccessful. If this principle is to 
be adopted and acted on, we should go back 
to the ten years which preceded the war of 1812, 
and satisfy our citizens for spoliations commit 
ted on them during peace by Great Britain. We 
demanded indemnity for these spoliations in ne- 
gouating the treaty of Ghent. Our Ministers 
were repeatedly instructed on the subject. We 
presented our claims to the British commissioners, 
and we abandoned them when we found them 
hopeless. Or, to use the language by which the 
claim before us is sought te be enforced, these in- 
demnities were ‘‘released’’ to Great Britain ‘for 
the valuable consideration” of peace. We should, 
according to every principle of equity, satisfy 
these last claims first. Under the convention of 
1803 with France, our citizens were paid nearly 
four millions of dollars on account of claims on 
France prior to 1800. Under the convention of 
1831 they received over four millions and a half 
more for spoliations subsequently to 1800. In all, 
we have obtained from France by negotiation, and 
paid to our citizens, about eight millions and a half 
of dollars. From Great Britain lam not aware 
that we have obtained anything, since the treaty 
of 1794, on account of claims for spoliations, not- 
withstanding the aggravated injuries she has com- 
mitted on our citizens, excepting for abducted 
slaves under the treaty of Ghent. But I hold that 
the government of the United States is exonerated, 
in both instances, by a faithful and zealous dis- 
charge of its duty—first, by negotiation, and sec- 


ond, by a resort to force. 
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On the Resolution for terminating the joint occu- 
pancy of Oregon. 


Mr. ARCHER said it had seldom occurred in 
the history of the country that a question more de- 
manding honest and fearless discussion had been 
presented in Congress. The immediate subject of 
controversy, a territorial claim of vast extent, was 
important, but the possible issues of the decision 
were incomparably more so. The people had a 
right to look for a fair, not one-sided, exposition of 
the merits of the case, and true character and pos- 
ture of the question, at our hands, disclosing the 
defects as well as the strength of the claim of the 


| overflowing treasury—with millions, in fact, re- || country, the impugning as well as the sustaining 
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considerations, so as to enable them to render a 
sound decision on the conclusion to which their 
Representatives might arrive, by the results of 
whieh, as they might be affected favorably in one 
event, so they might realize very mischievous con- 
sequences in another. Above all things, it was 
desirable that they might be made to look at the 
question, divested of any of the prejudice or excite- 
ment which, if not previously existing from other 
causes, are so easily awakened and so effective in 
communicating distortion and false color to national 
disputes. Yet, what had we witnessed in the treat- 
nent of this question, not by the press only, but 
in the halls, too, of legislation? ‘The material point, 
our exclusive title to Oregon, assumed on the ex 
parte arguments of advocates, our Secretaries of 
State; the joint occupation of England under con- 
vention representéd as outrage, and all real investi- 
vation of these subjects put under the ban of an 
obloquy, Which even firm men might be well reluc- 


| 


tant to encounter, of collusive defence of a claim | 


adversary to that set up for our country, in co-ope- 
ration with a foreign Power. Imputation in the 
vrossness of this last form had not, indeed, been 
directly expressed in the Senate; but even here the 
question had been represented as no longer one for 
argument, but the trial of nerve, patriotism, and 
sense of the honor of the country. 

Mr. A. brought these things to view in no temper 
of offence, however it might be justified, nor for 
rebuke, however appropriate; but for admonition 


how far appeals of such a color, leaders of such a | 
temper as their authors, were to be followed at 


such a time. The resort in this discussion was 
not to the people ultimately, as in ordinary cireum- 
stances and cases, but to the people directly now, 
Opinion was known to be undetermined—in fluc- 
tuation. It was to be moulded, and would shape 
the eventual disposal of the question in no long 
period. If influence was exerted; topics employ- 
ed; fact or argument garbled, colored, distorted, 
to mystify or mislead; the public should be made 
to see the operation, warned to be forearmed and 
guarded. For his own personal part, (Mr. A. 
said,) he had no right to complain of the inuendoes 
and imputations he had referred to. He confessed 
himself justly open to them to a great extent. He 


admitted himself deficient in nerve to involve the | 


country in danger, which, from his position, he 
was notto partake, or suffering which he was to par- 
take ina small degree. He had no ambition of the 
cheap patriotism which was to be purchased by 
invectives against England in all seasons and 
places; and, as to the sense of national honor, he 
disavowed any which was separated from justice. 
We heard much of the sentiment of Decatur, 
‘Our country, right or wrong.” If it meant any- 
thing more than that we were to stand by our coun- 
try at all events in war; if it meant that we were 
to sustain unjust claims if asserted for our country, 
blind her to their true character, and carry her into 
war for them; if these made the import of Deca- 
tur’s sentiment, for himself he abjured it, and dis- 
claimed it for his country. 

The debate, (Mr. A. said,) worn out as it was, 
could have no attraction for any person. His pur- 
pose in partaking it was to do what he did not 
think had yet been done, at least with sufficient 
distinctness, not only to strip the question of fac- 
titious coloring, but, by separating it from consid- 
erations not inherent or important, to exhibit its 
real attitude and aspect. This required no pursuit 


t 


of detail, brief space of time, or argument, to ac- | 


complish. Without investigation of the forms of 
resolutions and amendments on the table, the ques- 
tion, reduced to substance, was the great one of 
war or peace—war for all Oregon, peace with part. 
These were the alternatives, presented naked. Be- 
tween these was to be the choice. The Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. AtLen] had professed his purpose 
to prepare the hearts of the people for war; it was 
his (Mr. A.’s) purpose to prepare their minds for 
peace. 

{Mr. Atten. Iam sure the Senator does not 
wish to ascribe to me words I did notuse. I take 
this occasion to repeat, what I thought I had ofien- 
umes before stated, that, in answer to certain re- 
marks made by the Senator from Massachusetts 
with regard to the mode this Government should 
adopt of quietly debating measures, and saying 
but little about them, I replied that I held just the 
Opposite of those opinions; that I believed the 
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whole state of the question, that all the dangers 
which the foreign relations of the country threaten 
to its peace, should be fully made known to the 
country, by open, full, and public dealings. And I 
remarked, in connexion with that subject, if it was 
essential to prepare public opinion and the minds 
and hearts of the people, by the frank disclosure 
of the real state of the facts, they ought to be 
stated, whether war or anything else was to fol- 
low. It was not, therefore, a declaration, made 
independent of other questions, that I wanted to 
throw into the public mind, and excite in ita na- 
tional predisposition to war, That was not my 
meaning, as the Senator will see; and I am sure 
his candor and justice will lead him to accept this 
explanation. And | repeat; I take not back one 
syllable of what | uttered then. It is printed and 
corrected by my own hand; it stands there, and | 
abide the event, whatever it may be.]} 

Mr. Arcner resumed, He had no disposition 
to impute to the Senator any sentiment he dis- 
claimed, nor any intention to charge him as the 
reckless advocate of war. He had supposed the 
Senator conceived that war would be demanded by 
the exigencies of the question, and had therefore 
employed bis expression that the hearts of the 
people should be prepared for war. In such an 
aspect, so they ought; and, if the Senator viewed 
the question in that aspect, as, with his opinions, 
he ought to view it, and if consistent, must view 
it, he was right to employ the expression. It was 
his duty in such a contingency to prepare the 
hearts of the people for war. The adoption of his 
views ought to sound as a war trumpet through the 
land. It was because he (Mr. A.) did not partake 
those views, regarded the question in the directly 
contrary aspect, believed that nothing could be less 
demanded than war, however it might be brought 
upon us, that he espoused the opposite office, in- 
voked the preservation of peace, and desired to 
prepare (not the hearts, which he hoped were pre- 
pared) the minds of his countrymen for the recep- 
tion of these opinions. 

The question was, then, of war; and, if it came, 
war of what sort? To be estimated in its mis- 
chief by men slaughtered or ships sunk? This 
would be a most erroneous view of the subject in- 
deed. No; it would be a war marked by the 
largest destruction of the elements of human pros- 
perity recorded in human history. It would be 
marked by another peculiarity—that, to the ac- 
count of injury which the parties should sustain 
directly, the waste and impairment of resources 
they must respectively incur in the conduct of the 
conflict, must be added, in conclusion, the amount 
of all the injury of the same kind they would in- 
flict. ‘The elements of the prosperity of the con- 
tending Powers were blended in a union which 
made it impossible to strike them apart, so that 
the blow would not recoil on the hand which had 
given it. The hour of termination of the conflict, 
the day of the restoration of intercourse, must 
come. Suppose our adversary prostrate, sinews 
worn out, resources exhausted: where were you 
to look again for the resources which had supplied 
the main element of your growth and power, and 
which would be so much wanted for their renova- 
tion after exertion ? 

Our declamations were habitual on the subject 
of the probable destinies of our country in the 
development of prosperity, social improvement, 
and power. And on this point it seemed difficult, 
comparing past pe with causes, to indulge 
exaggeration and extravagance. Realities would 
be transcended ; certainly speculation might be. 
But the mystery of this progress of development 
On 
peace depended the expansion of commerce ; on 
this expansion depended the growth and the appli- 
cation of productions; on these the developments 
of prosperity, improvement, and power—the veri- 
fication of visions, the highest interests and the 
best hopes of humanity. 

This war, then, was to be of a character of pe- 
culiar destructiveness, should it come. Would it 
come? Here was a territory held in joint occu- 
pancy between ourselves and Great Britain; the 
question of utle suspended for thirty years. At 
whose instance? Ours! The proposition of this 
state of things had come from us, and had been 
resisted in the first suggestion by Great Britain. 


Were we, in these circumstances, to seize the | 
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whole subject of controversy, adjust the dispute 
by the strong hand, and deal thus with a Power 
the most rapacious, we were told by those who 
incited us to this course, and the most arrogant as 
well as the most formidable in the world? Would 
the most contemptible Power, the least excitable, 
submit to it?) Was the rapacity which sought in- 
dulgenee in all quarters, armed with the most for- 
midable power, to have the possession already in 
lls grasp torn away? ‘The arrogance which never 
submitted to law or restraint, to lie down passive 
and quiet under this contuimely Was all this re 
versal of nature to take place —Canuts 


giving law 
to the wave? 


But this was manifestly the only 
condition of peace, if we carried our claim over 
all Oregon. Was there question, then, whether 
we were to have war in this event 

When nations incurred war in the era of civil 
zation to which the world had arrived, Important 
related questiohbs were presented tor 


consideration and that ofthe world. Ele 


their own 
had refer- 
ence to ne general der lamationus oh the 
tian, the immoral character of war. Ele knew that 


these declamations, however entitled tor 


anii-cliris- 


ph urd, 
weighed for nothing. But others there were which 
did weigh, offering themselves for diseusston, in 
regard to this and all war, which would form part 
and parcel of the judgment to be pronounced on 
it. Would the war be a war provoked on the 
part of our adversary? Would it be a war neces 

sary for the attainment of its alleged purpose, o1 
even conducive to it?) Would it be a war con 
sistent with the obligations of the national futh 
and reputation? Would it be a war for something 
which certainly belonged to us, without which 1 
could not be just war? And, finally, would it be 

a war of which, even in suecess, the fruits would 
be advantageous? ‘These were the inquiries which 

he meant (Mr. A. said) to review, and to every 
one of which he had no fear but that should 
be able to prove a negative, and a clear one. And 
then it would be for the people to say whether they 
would have a war of such a character for the dit- 
ference between the whole of Oregon and the far 
most valuable part, of which we have already 
occupied the larger share, and could have the 
remainder if we elected to settle the controve rsy 
by amicable division and adjustment. 

Would, then, this be a war provoked by our 
adversary? It had been seen already that the two 
conventions, in virtue of which the territory of 
Oregon had been held for thirty years in a joint 
occupancy between this country and England, had 
been entered into on the proposition of our nego- 
tiators. In the instance of the formation of each 
of these arrangements, it had been declined in the 
first suggestion, by the negotiators on the part of 
England, and yielded only to the reiteration of our 
instances. If England were in possession, then, of 
any of our rights in Oregon, the fact of this posses 
sion was not to be imputed to her, nor could the con 
tinuance of that possession constitute provocation 
tous. She had in no respect departed from the 
terms, or violated the intendment, or intruded upon 
the conditions, or complained of the operation, o1 
impugned the character of these arrangements, 
which we had putupon her. She had, indeed, pur- 
sued her people in Oregon with protection, in the 
form and the measure she was authorized to do— 
not beyond them; and she made no obstruction 
to the exercise of the same extent of privilege on 
our part, professing to have no objection to offer 
to it. The compacts between us may stand for 
her. If to be disturbed, ours is to be the disturbing 
hand, and this hand to seize the whole subject of 
controversy, as the form of the disturbance. ‘This 


he 


, will have been the mode and source of the provo- 


cation to war, if it in to come. 

Next, will it be war required for its object, the 
obtention of Oregon, or even be conducive to it? 
No man denies that Oregon is under a process of 
migration and settlement on the part of the people 
of this country, which must, in no long time, secure 
to us the whole. Our people go there by thou- 
sands—the English by units; and the dispropor- 
tion augmenting in our favor every year, under the 
rights of the common occupation. What more 
effective, more assured process for obtaining the 
whole country, thinly occupied as it is by English 
subjects, than this? As was well remarked by the 
Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Catnoun,] if 
we go into war for all Oregon, we may come out 
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with none of it. 
the process of occupation, under the right of joint 
occupancy, is to = for us with a thousand 
times the effect it does for our adversary, and the 
wroportion of effect varying each year in our favor? 
Ve may lose the country by war; WE MUST GAIN 
it by peace. If we go to war in these circumstan- 
ces, will not the appearance be, and the fair conclu- 
sion, that it is the war we aim at, (it may be for 
other causes,) and not the territory ? 

No impeachment of this inference can be drawn 
from the suggestion, that our people going in such 
numbers to Oregon, we are under obligation to fol- 
low them with protection, Certainly! And what 
ix to obstruet our doing so in the fullest manner, 
with no disturbance to the present state of things ? 
W hat is the guaranty of security, good order, legal 
protection, in all forms and extent, which we are 
not at full liberty to give under the convention ? 
What is the single reserve to the completeness of 
this declaration—the solitary franchise which we 
are under obligation to withhold? But one—the 
allodial tide to the settlements our people may make 

the grant of title deeds! And of what conse- 
in this to them? Have not all our Territo- 
ries, now forming so many States, been first oceu- 
pied and settled in the same condition? ‘The settlers 


{| ened 


preceding the portions of land selected, the con- 
firmation and full ascertainment of title following 
in full time; that is to say, as soon as, 
from the multiplication of occupants, there may be 
dangers of collisions in occupation, Have our pio- 
neer population in the Territones any fear on the 
subjectof their rights of pre-emption? Will they have 
any difficulty in obtaining the titles on them? .Has 
not the disposition to favor this class of our citizens 
run notoriously into abuse? We promise pre-emp- 
tioners titles before they settle, They have never had 
cause of dissatisfaction—never been incommoded 
by delay of their full titles. What ts there to hin- 
der us from promising the emigrants to Oregon sim- 
ilar confirmation of title when our conventional 
arrangements put us at liberty? In the interval, 
there is no authority to disturb their possession 
and improvement, which is valid under the con- 
vention, and differs from property in full utle in 
nothing but the form and the name. There can be 
only a single source of disturbance of their posses- 
sion and evietion—letting loose in their territory a 
force superior to their capacity of resistance ; and 
this ean only be the bequest (as probably it would 
he) of war to them, The unquestionable interest 
of the settler, in this respect, runs with the unques- 
tionable interest of the Government. 

Then this war will no more, if it occur, bea 
wir re quired hy or conducive to its object, than it 
will have been a provoked war. It will be not 
only a war not necessary, but adverse to occasion 


in due tune- 


and ne essity, W ithout pretext to vive a color to it. 
Next, will it be war consistent with national faith 
and reputation: 

Our alleged clear and unquestionable title to the 
whole is made the justification of the seizure of 
the whole territory. Let the unquestionable title 
to the whole be conceded, still the conclusion will 
not follow from this assumption. Why? Another 
element comes in to intercept and qualify the con- 
clusion. Our title woes back to the dates of our 
conventions. In 1818, in 1827, we alleged we had 
full title. Then we had the power to alienate, 
iransfer, or recoenise modified title in others. We 
might have made relinquishment or transfer, in 
whole or part, fully or under modification. Have 
we not done so to Great Britain? If we propose 
to her a joint occupancy; force it on her accept- 
ance; permit it to continue thirty years; in the in- 
terval offer four times a division nearly equal of the 
territory; press at these several times his propo- 
sition—does all this amount to no relintyuishment 
of part of our supposed full right to the grantee 
and recipient of so much concession? Is it to be 


construed as involving no recognition of right of 


some character, to some extent? Suppose it were 
to be held as only an argument of comity, conces- 
sion to the advantages of commerce with Great 
Britain, or the love of peace—does not the same 
argument of high policy apply now? The same 
considerations of interest or of reputation, are they 
not entitled to weight now, if they were entitled to 
it formerly, at the inception of the conventions? 

If he were asked, then, (Mr. A. said,) where 
was Great Britain to find a claim to set up against 


But can we fail of getting all, if 


i 


the United States, his answer was, if not from || 


discovery or Spain, or elsewhere, from the United 
States, 


country, or Spain distinct from him, or France by | 


treaty, or Lewis and Clarke by exploration, or 
Astor by settlement, or England by restoration of 


Astor’s settlement, we had all these grounds and | 
forms of title as complete as we have now when 


we made our last conventional concession in 1827. 


What is all ground of tide to anything, to prop- | 
erty in any form? Conventional recognition. By | 


this private property is held—on this basis na- 
tional rights repose, and derive from it their author- 
ity. On this basis England has a claim to partici- 
pation in this territory. He thought this her only 
ground of just claim north of Vancouver’s Island 
and Frazer’s river. 

It would not, then, as he (Mr. A.) thought, con- 
sist with the concessions we had made to England, 
with the faith which was implied in those conces- 
sions, and the reputation for upright dealing in all 
things, which was worth more than Oregon, to set 
up pretensions which would exclude England en- 
urely from Oregon. 

Ile had been placing the argument on this point 
(Mr. A. said) on the assumption that our title in 
1827, when we made the last convention with Eng- 
land, was undoubted to the whole of Oregon; and 
he had been contending that still there were im- 
perative considerations relative to the position in 
which, by that convention, we had placed our- 
selves, requiring abatement at our hands of this ex- 
treme pretension. 


intervened, Were we invested in fact with this in- | 


disputable title to the whole of Oregon? It was 
matter of delicacy to draw into question a claim 
which had been set up for one’s country ; but it 
was matter of much higher obligation of duty not 
to permit our country to be plunged into war on 
false grounds of claim, in ignorance of their inade- 
quacy, and from want of exposure of this fact. 
‘The delicacy and the difficulty, however, in this 
case admitted of reconcilement. ‘The essential part 
of the claim of our country did rest on valid ute. 
It was the part of inconsiderable value, of value 
far below the cost of asserting it by force, which 
alone would be lost by compromise through divis- 
ion, the title to which was liable to be impugned, 
‘The removal of the persuasion of title, as regarded 
this part, would be a service, not a disservice, to 
the country. 

W hat he proposed, then, on this part of the sub- 


ject, was the examination of the extreme claim 


which had been asserted to the parallel of latitude 
of 549 40’. If he could succeed in disproving that, 
then the way was left open to adjustment by divis- 
ion of the territory, the exact conditions of the 
division remaining the subjects of arrangement by 
negotiation, 

‘The claim asserted to the line of 54° 40° rested 
for its support entirely on the title of Spain, which 
had become the subject of concession to us by the 
treaty with that Power of 1819. 


But the more direct question | 


No other of our | 


alleged grounds of title ranged to that extent. In | 


removing this ground, therefore, the object which 
he (Mr. A.) had in view, of restricting our claim 
within this extreme extension, and so allowing 


room for compromise by division of the country, | 


would be effected. 


Did the Spanish title, then, give us the extreme 


claim we founded on it? Was this form of our title, 
as alleged, invulnerable? Ridicule had been at- 
tempted to be cast on this title of Spain, as derived 
under the Papal bull of 1792, which made partition 


of all newly discovered countries between Portu- | 


gal and Spain. He (Mr. A.) did not regard this 
ridicule as just. All modes of title to property, as 
he had already had oceasion to say, traced back to 
conventional arrangement insome form. This was 


If Gray gave us good title to the whole || 


regard to the title of Spain. 


' tion. 
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distinctly assented to and recognised was good 
The defect of the title of the grant under the Poy, 
was, that it had never had assent, except of the 
the two immediate parties to reap the benefit; anq 
therefore never attained to the icles of a rule 
of public law. From an early period, after anny. 
ciation, it had been contemned and disregarde;| 
All the establishments on the Atlantic side of the 
North American continent had been founded in 
contempt of it, and therefore it was that it w 
null. 

Had the Government of Spain any better title to 
the northwestern coast of America? Undoubtedly 
the vessels of this Power were the first to sail alone 
the coast to a point higher than the line of 54° 4 
of north latitude. If this might be called discoye- 
ry, (one of the admitted sources of title to waste 
territories and countries,) was it ever perfected jy 
the mode which the validity of title from this source 
demands? It is matter notorious and undeniable 
that it was not; has never been. Settlements made 
by Spain north of latitude 42° had been abandoned 
certainly before the transfer of her title to us, 

Had Spain any other or further sanction to her 
claim of title? She might have had the rround of 
prescription. Claim without foundation, having 
long and sufficient acquiescence to uphold it, may 
be rendered valid in national law, as in municipal 
law. The title of Spain to the whole Pacific coast, 
on the ground of discovery, had been always as- 
serted, never acceded to. It had been contested 
by England, contested by Russia, contemned by 
ourselves. This last predicament of it was deci- 
sive in the present discussion. We could set up 
no pretensions after we had acquired it, which we 
had invalidated before it had been acquired, and 
with full knowledge of it. This was the case in- 
contestably with the title of Spain. We offered, in 
1818, to make a disposition in full title of the whole 
territory in arrangement with England, with no 
The Secretary of 
State had argued that, of two titles acquired sepa- 
rately, one might be brought to sustain the other, 
even though the first had been denied before it was 
acquired. But this could, in any event, be true 
oul of titles which did not stand in repugnance to 
aah other. Now, the title which we claimed un- 
der Gray did stand in this repugnance to the title 
which we had acquired under Spain. If the force 
we ascribed to the discovery of Gray was just, 
Spain had no antecedent title. If she had, our 
claim was dishonest intrusion on hers. Right by 
Spanish discovery left no room for our right by 
subsequent discovery. Or, if there had been room 
for right by our discovery, it could only be from 
the absence of right under Spanish discovery. 
Gray and Heceta could not both give claims to dis- 
covery of the same river, because, supposing either 
valid, one must have been consummated before the 
other supervened. Our title might, indeed, be in- 
defeasible under either taken separately, and our 
people elect, there was little question, to stand on 
that of Gray. 

The view of the subject which excluded the 
Spanish title put aside, of course, all oceasion for 
discussion on the subject of the Nootka conven- 
But supposing otherwise, there had been 
very undue importance attached to this Nootka 
convention, founded on what seemed to him (Mr. 
A.) avery mistaken apprehension of its proper 
character and import. The argument of the Sec- 
retary of State was, that the whole pretension of 
Great Britain to title in Oregon rested on this con- 
vention with Spain; that this convention had been 
terminated by war between these Powers; and that 


as 


the effect of the subsequent treaty between them 


revived treaties of commerce only, in the number 


| of which, that convention was not to be included. 
The conclusions in this argument did not require 


as true of the national as the municipal forms of | 
property. An assignation of property by the Pope |) 


was as much entitled to observance and respect as | 


any other, if men and nations agreed that this | 


should be the established mode of assignation of 
title. It was the fact of the agreement, not the rea- 


sonableness, which gave the character of law and | 


the force of obligation to the arrangement. In this 


oe of fact, a tite from the grant of the | 
ope would be as valid as any other which the | 


same foundation of ascertained consent could es- 
tablish among nations. The object of all rules was 


to be examined, as they fall with the basis of It. 
The pretensions of Great Britain were not derived 
from the Nootka convention. It was not neces- 
sary, to support this proposition, to refer to the 
terms of the convention, which did not sustain, or 
to the preamble, which clearly excluded any such 
deduction—the terms carrying no import of the 
concession of rights by or to either party, the pre- 
amble importing mutuality of arrangement, which 
excluded the idea of such concession. The very 
fact of the existence of the convention was conclu- 
sive in disproof of the character imputed to It. 


to exclude controversies, have peace; and any rule |! The convention was framed in termination of a 
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controversy which had proceeded to the eve of 
rupture and war. Rupture and war for what? | 
The breaking up of an English settlement on the 
coast by Spain, on the alleged ground of its intru- 
sion on the exclusive jurisdiction and sovereignty | 
of Spain. Did not this vindication of a right of | 
settlement by England import the denial of the ex- | 
clusive sovereignty of Spain? And the effect of 
this convention—was It not the vindication of this | 
denial, and the placing it on impregnable ground 
jy virwe of the concessionary arrangement on the 
part of Spain which the convention established ? 
Why should England make complaint and men- 
ace war, if it Was SHE, not Spain, who had com- 
mitted the violation of jurisdiction? What else 
was the appeasatory arrangement of the conven- 
tion but an admission of injury to England, and 
that injury consisting in the assertion against her 
of the claim of exclusive jurisdiction theretofore of 
Spain? The convention then established, in place 
of the proposition that the claim of England toa 
right of settlement in the territory had been de- 
rived under or from Spain, that, on the contrary, 
it had been exercised independently of Spain, and 
azainst her ineffectual effort to resist this exercise, 
successfully asserted, and vindicated effectually. 
The language of the English negotiators, in the 
conduct of the controversy with us on this subject, 
had uniformly been conformable to this view of 
the character of the convention. ‘The language of 
the English commissioners in 1826 was, that if the | 
CONFLICTING CLAIMS With Spain had not been 
“pINALLY ADJUSTED by the Nootka convention, 
‘and all arguments and pretensions definitively set 
‘at rest by the signature of that convention, noth- 
‘ing would be more easy than to demonstrate that 
‘the claims of Great Britain to that country, as | 
‘opposed to those of Spain, were so far from vis- 
‘ionary or arbitrarily assumed, that they estab- 
‘lished MORE THAN A PARITY OF TITLE to the pos- | 
‘session of the country in question, either as 
‘against Spain or any other nation.’’ They add, | 
that the rights of Great Britain are ‘* recorded and | 
defined in the convention.”” They speak of them as | 
‘‘fixed,’’ never as created by the convention; treat- | 
ing this instrument as evidence of a recognition of 
these pretensions, never as importing any grant or 
institution of them. 

This, then, was the view (said Mr. A.) in which 
this convention was regarded by Great Britain, | 
and in which she was authorized by the cireum- | 
stances and history of its formation to regard it. 
But the inference derived from the opposite view, 
that this instrument was to be regarded as the ex- | 
clusive source of the British claim, which had | 
expired in its extinction, was the sole basis of our 
extreme claim to Oregon to the latitude of 54° 40’. 
In the failure of this inference, our claim in this 
extreme extent fell. None of our other grounds 
of our claim taking it to this extent, it was not 
required (Mr. A. said) by his purpose to institute | 
any rigorous examination of them, that purpose 
being, by showing that we could not claim clearly 
to this extent, to let in adjustment by arrest of the 
claim short of this point. It might not be an un- | 
advised course, indeed, when the question was of 
the assertion of our claim by the extreme mode of 
force, to look into every ground assigned for it with | 
narrowness, to have assurance of its impregna- | 
bility. The ground of title from the discovery of | 
Gray had been that the most insisted on. His | 
friend, the Senator from Maine, [Mr. Evans,] had | 
disclosed perplexities and difficulties surrounding | 
this foundation of our claim which it might not be 
found easy to resolve. He (Mr. A.) could sug 


| 


gest others, which he had been surprised should || 


have escaped the penetrating observation of that. 
Senator. He (Mr. A.) chose not to advert to them, | 
with the exception of ane which he had to com- | 
mend to the attention of the patent constitutional | 
constructionists of Democracy. Their doctrines 
recognised no substantive power in our Govern- 
ment, which was not found by name, was not di- 
rectly expressed, in the Constitution. The power 
to acquire territory had been regarded as of a char- | 
acter so highly substantive as to have fixed a 
limitation in the Constitution on acquisition even 
in the confined form and extent of a few acres for 
forts, arsenals, or dock-yards. Even this moder- 
ate exercise of the power was submitted to the 
consent of the State Governments. In what mode 
of interpretation, then, was to be derived the huge ' 
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The Oregon Question—Mr. Archer. 
anomalous faculty of acquiring twelve and a half 
degrees of latitude, by the process of its discov- 
ery by an individual, and he not acting, or pro- 
fessing to act, or claim, on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment, more than by its authority ? Discovery 
was not one of the titles to authority to be found 
in the Constitution, though it now appeared, in 
recent construction, to be a very large one. We 
were not without authority, indeed, to make acqui- 
sition of territory to the extent in question, under 
the Constitution. But the form of exercise of this 


| authority was by treaty, and discovery was no 


exercise of a treaty-making faculty. By this mode 
of treaty and its sequences, he (Mr. Arncuer) was 
of opinion that we had acquired impregnable title 
in Oregon. It did not reach to the extent of lati- 
tude 54° 40’, however, and presented, therefore, 
no valid obstacle to the mode of compromise by 
division of the territory, as the only available 
avenue to adjustment of the controversy, except 
at the expense of consequences of far greater cost 
than the value of the territory. 

Mr. Arcu#r went on to say, that he persuaded 
himself that he had not been unsuccessful in es- 
tablishing the propositions he had announced for 
his discussion, that the pressure of our claim to 
the whole of Oregon would lead to war: that the 
war would not be one provoked by any offensive 
conduct of our adversary ; would be inconducive 
to its object, the obtention of Oregon; would as 
little be conducive to the reputation of the Govern- 
ment for adherence to the requirements of its con- 
ventional arrangements; and, finally, would be 
waged for a claim which was not sustainable in the 
extent to which it would be asserted. If these 


| propositions had been sustained, the conclusion 


could not be resisted, nor made a subject of ques- 
tion, that the controversy for Oregon ought not to 
be carried to the resort of war, but referred to a 
less violent form of adjustment. 

And now he wished to lead attention to the con- 
sequences which might be anticipated from this 
war, which presented to his mind, in the views he 
had been led to take of them, topics for the gravest 


and most anxious reflection. He had no refer- 


| ence in this allusion to the ordinary forms of casu- 


alty and injury, the characteristics of all war, espe- 


| cially on a large scale. These were heavy enouch, 


surely, in persons not divested of sobriety by the 
presence of some DOMINATING CONCEPTION, to 
induce the extremes? forbearance in the resort to 
war, if not demanded by an imperative exigency 
of national interest or honor. ‘The more obvious 
forms of the calamity of war—destruction of men 
and ships, waste of money and property—had the 
“ast claim incomparably in estimating the amount 
of this calamity. It was not what marked the 
progress of war, but the sequel, that had the first 
claim to estimation. Circumstances attendant on 
the progress pass away; those which attached to 
the sequel endured for long-continued influence. 
And such were going to be the circumstances 
attaching to this war with England, if we should 
become engaged in it. 

Some of these circumstances, the most obtrusive 
because the most essential, it was his purpose 
(Mr. A. said) briefly to consider. He was in no 
condition to expand the view of them, however 
they might merit it. He began by discarding from 
account all notice of military or naval disasters or 
loss. He believed that his countrymen would al- 
ways be found sustaining fully the reputation we 
ciel in naval and military conflict; and that 
in this war, if it came, they would add largely to 
the national titles to renown. This he stated from 
the fullest conviction and belief. The purposes of 
his argument required that he should go further 
than this in admission. He conceded that, with 
no interruption, we should triumph on every wave, 
be the victors on every field; that no current of ad- 
verse vicissitude or accident might be expected to 
come athwart the stream of our success to break 
it; that the freest vision of the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Aten] on this subject might be realized. 
That honorable Senator indulged the impression 
that this imbecile Power—England—would not 
venture on war with us single-handed. Why, then, 
single-handed? Why not double-maded? Was 
not the favorite theme of the Senator from Ohio, 
the vigilant propensity of the great Powers, in alli- 
ance with England, to pounce on this seductive 
exemplar of ours, of the pernicious vitality and 


| specie basis. 
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perilous progressiveness of free institutiens, to ex- 
tunguish it before the attempt might be two late ? 
What occasion more favorable than this of war 
with England for the indalgence of this propensity 
and policy? Then the probability in this view 
was not, as the Senator supposed, that we should 


| have no war with England, but that we should 
| have war with more than England in association 


with her. 

Not concurring in the supposition, however, he 
(Mr. A.) would not reason from it. But he in- 
sisted that England, despicable as she was de- 
scribed in strength, might be trodden into war. 
The worm, trodden on, will turn, and, feeble as it 
is, may sting. He (Mr. A.) assumed that if we 
terminated discussion, seized the entire subject in 
controversy, and this, too, accompanied by “great, 
however just, vituperation of England in our pub- 
he councils, England, in all her imbecility, and 
however signal the indiscretion, will be exaspera- 
ted into war. Let us suppose this, and that the 
first result will be to realize the lumunous coneep- 
tion of the Senator from Ohio, that the English 
fleets, in place of agglomerating on Our coasts, as 
might have been expected, will, at the first onset 
of war, take to their winged heels, and huddle for 
defence around the mother country and the colo- 
nies. Even in this view, and assuming they were 
never to turn again, we must still make provision 
for defence, as if they’ were at any time to be ex 
pected on our shores. Well, excluding from eal 
culation the large consideration of naval and mari- 
tuume armaments, What is the reasonable estimate 
of the provision for land security and operations 
which will be required? He preferred (Mr. A. 
said) to substitute the estimates of the honorable 
Senator from South Carolina for hisown. This 
estimate was for seven armies, which would be 
required, to be composed of not fewer than two 
hundred thousand men. ‘To these was to be ad- 
ded (Mr. A. said) a consideration peculiar to our 
forms of force. Regular force we could have to 
only a moderate extent. We would have to de- 
pend on draughts of citizens for periods of three, 
six—let it be twelve months. A foree of this kind 
was known, in its wastefulness, and the expense 
attending frequency of change and distant removal, 
io involve a much larger proportionate cost than 
any other. The provision must be for the expense 
of a considerably larger force than two hundred 
thousand men, admitting these to be sufficient. 
Whence were the resources for this and other ex- 
penditures to come? ‘The resource from customs 
must be nearly cut off m the imevitable interrup- 
tions to commerce. Direct taxes, excises, loans, 
must be the dependence. Whence was to be the 
resource to pay these, if our markets for a great 
pat abroad were to be cut off, and the portion, or 
the proportion of the preducts of our industry 
which might reach market, by the effect of iusu 
rance and the loss from indirect communication, to 
be greatly impaired? 

‘The expense, every one knew, must be supplied 
by loans. If, from the sources of taxation, enough 
could be derived to pay the interest on loans, and 
so sustain the credit of the Government, that was 
the best to beexpected. We should be precluded, 
from various circumstances not necessary to be ad- 
verted to, from effecting loans to any extent abroad. 
The reliance must be on domestic resources. 


: How 
long could we stand this? 


The estimate of Mr. 


_ Gallatin is, that the expenditure must be seventy- 


seven million dollars a year; fifteen or eighteen 
millions to be raised by taxes, sixty millions 
or more by loans. The Senator from South Car- 
olina thinks these estimates too low. ‘That (Mr. 
A. said) was his own distinct and well-considered 
opinion. But suppose the estimates correct, how 
long would our capacity of standing up to the con- 
test last, or with what results? The conflict must 
be expected to be enduring, as neither party was a 
Power to be subdued. ‘The Power that, for a 
great part of twenty years, a portion of the time 
with the resources of all Europe at its control, 
withstood the hostility of Napoleon without suc- 
cumbing, could not be expected speedily to quail 
in our conflict. Our loans to sustain the war, after 
a shert period, must be drawn entirely from banks. 
Affording loans to the amount of sixty-two mil- 
lions a year, (Mr. Gallatin’s calculation,) our 
banks must speedily become unable to sustain a 
i Our Governments, Federal and 
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State, as in England after the trials of 1797, would 
find themselves constrained to authorize the de- 
parture from a specie basis. Weshould then have 
the rush of the unresisted paper system—not the 
paper system of the war of 1812, when we paid 
forty per cent. on loans, but of the war of the ies 
olution, when paper alone, depreciated past com- 
putation, was the only medium of exchange and 
standard of value. 

in proportion to the depreciation of the currency 
and the multiplication of Government demands 
for loans, the amount of loans required must aug- 
ment with each year. To what must the amount 

well ma few years? When peace came, besides 
that eruelest of all the trials through which a social 
community can pass, the restoration of a ruined 
curreney to eredit, what would be the amount of 
debt we should have to meet with provision? 
‘The Senator from South Carolina says seven hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars for ten years of war. 
Let this be the amount. How are you to meet it? 
Kevenue from commerce will have passed away. 
VMianufietures, coerced by the denial ot t xternal 
sipply, will have covered the land, to exclude any 
other than the most penurious supply of revenue 
from the ecustom-house. Your resources to pay 
the interest of this debt in peace, (not the debt,) as 
to pay tt in war, must be direct tax and the hate- 
ful excise—excise mainly on manufactures. You 
will not be able to break up or reduce to propor- 
tion the prevalence of the manufacturing system, 
fi will have found its unnatural expansion in the 
unavoidable meitement of war, in the unavoidable 
incitement of your pledge d and committed levisla- 
tion. You will be unable to break it up, from its 
extent. The attempt would induce convulsion. 
You will be forbidden to make the attempt, for 
your pledges wall be a bridle on you. Our whole 
‘ conomical system, with our whole finane ial sys- 
tem, Which depends on it, will have undergone 
convulsion, overthrow, revolution—convulsion un- 
appeasable, revolution to which no remedy can be 
broucht. 

Put this (said Mr. A.) was far from the worst 
view of the mischtef that was to come. We could 
ereton with an economical System in derangement, 
u financial system perverted and in disorder; but 
what was to come to our social systen? The war 
would last long. It would wax fierce. In pro- 
portion to the duration and the fierceness would be 
the change which always came from long war im the 
temper oft the people, The effect was as inevitable 
as the ion of the seasons—a moral law. 
"The military would take the place of the civil spirit; 
the military of the civil men. ‘The proneness of 
the people to abasement to military success, the 
proclivity of j 
winds were not more inevitable and regular. In 
srotracted war, contempt of law became the law. 
When the military men wanted to supplant the 
civil administration in the first French revolution, 
the ery was, ** Throw the lawyers into the river.”’ 
This ery carried everything. Arms and laws do 
not flourish together. Among arms the laws are 
The Senator from South 
Carolina has supposed that we should have the 
general of the army of ‘Texas contending with the 
general of the army of Canada for the first magis- 
tracy. Marius and Sylla—Cwsar and Pompey. 
Perhaps so, But suppose things not so bad; ‘that 
our generals, Insplace of rendine their country by 
armas, submit in war and after war to the forms of 
election—take office from the hands of the people. 
Isa military ascend ney less nevitable ? Have not 
our people, as inall the popular States of which 
history gives us any record, already instructed us 
in the catastrophe? Will they have any other than 
military men in high office—with the spirit of com- 
mand, and contempt of civil control, which defines 
the real and eminent military man? If this were 
to be a war, then, as it had been said it would be, 
hetween the republican and monarchical principles, 
the contliet would be at home—among ourselves; 
and the first were certain to succumb, and the last 
tobe triumphant. He (Mr. A.) had heard the sug- 
vestion that, under the severe pressure of the dis- 
iress in the continuance of this war, the Union 
night give way—break up. He did not concur in 
this apprehension. War raging, till honorable ter- 
nivation had been reached, our people would never 
sunder. But the case was diiferent entirely when, 


progres 


military success to abuse—trade- 


agile nt, says the adave. 


in the restoration of peace, a military dynasty, in | 
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the forms of our republican institutions, would 
supervene. Then the heart of the patriot would 
be turned @o disruption, the impulse at once of 
incontrollable feeling, and the dictate of inviolable 
duty. 

Such (Mr. A. said) were some of the conse- 
quences—they were only a part—which might 
come, which he believed in his inmost heart, to a 
yreat extent, would come, from this war proposed 
for Oregon, if it occurred. What were to be the 
compensations, independently of these ulterior con- 
siderations, for the ordinary sacrifices in blood and 
expenditure which the war would involve? Not 
Oregon. ‘That was too small a thing to think of. 
Sull less a part of Oregon, or the use of a river, 
(the Columbia,) with a hundred and twenty-five 
intles ofavailable stream, and fifteen miles of nearly 
impracticable and absolutely irremovable shoal at 
the mouth of it. The compensations were to be 
the occupation of the English territorial possessions 
in our neighborhood. Well, suppose these oecu- 
pied, as probably, not certainly, they would be in 
the progress of the war—what were we to do with 
them on the restoration of peace, supposing (what 
was impossible) that we were not to restore them 
as the indispensable conditions of peace? Retain 
them as parts of our Confederacy? ‘That would 
be the signal for the dissolution of the Confed- 
eracy, Which would break to pieces, too, in no long 
time, under the weight, even if this were not to 
prove the signal of dissolution. And was it cer- 
tain that these provinces would be willing to come 
into our ¢ Lentelesane’ They had been tostered i: 
attachment to monarchical as we to republican 
institutions. Were we to force their inclinations, 
put our institauions on them as a yoke? ‘That 
would, indeed, be the policy of a part of our peo- 
ple, but not, it must be presumed, of the majority. 
Were we to restore these possessions ? Then, 
where was to be the compensation for all the enor- 
mous costin blood and treasure of the acquirement ? 
Was it to go in satisfaction for that worthless part 
of Oregon—the only part that England was not 
ready to surrender to us to-day? Or were we to 
establish these British provinces, if we did not 
wish to take them, or they did not wish to come 
to us, as an Independent republican confederacy ? 


| ‘Then the cost of suffering and blood of our people 


would go to their establishment, as a great neigh- 
bor, and therefore rival, in place of a foreign 
Power. 

He (Mr. A.) had now given a sincere expres- 
sion of his views of the policy of asserting a claim 
to all Oregon. ‘There was a topic in connexion, 
to which he was reluctant, and yet thought it ne- 
cessary, to advert. It had been brought into the 
debate on the other side of the chamber, and this 
put him at liberty to make the allusion to it. ‘The 
authority of the Baltimore Convention had been 
openly invoked, in the discussion, as one of the 
appropriate means to influence it, It was proper 
that the people should be made acquainted with the 
fact, and with the fearful bearing of this appeal. 
The Baltimore convention! What was it? The 
authority of an association unkown to the institu- 
tions of the country, made the subject of appeal 
to control the legislation of the country! This 
body, really self-appointed, or nearly so, convened 
for an alleged specific object, to carry into effect 
an assumed public sentiment in relation to that 
object. Its first proceeding had been to discard 
the admitted public sentiment which it purported 
to have met to effectuate. Its notorious course 
of proceeding had been, not to receive but to 
make a public sentiment, in substitution of that 
which it professed to have been sent to execute; 
and then to raise political issues which might be 
inflamed in aid of this operation. A junto, 
with no authority of any kind, or acting in ad- 


mitted contradiction and violation of its profess- | 


ed authority, had been successful in dictating its 
most Important election to the ¢ ountry , and its au- 
thority was now employed, on the prestige of that 
success, to dictate the legislation of the country on 
a subject of the most vital importance. This was 
the first open avowal the country had ever known 
of Jacobinism in its halls of legislation. It was yet 
to be seen how the avowal would be received. 

A supposed peculiar western interest on this sub- 
ject of Oregon had been adduced to explain the 
propensity to extreme measures manifested in that 
querter of the country, and by its Representatives 
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_here. He (Mr. A.) did not ascribe the vehemenop 
of this propensity to the influence of any such gel’ 
ish consideration. But he did ascribe it to a peo, 
liarity of western temperament, the incident, yey. 
haps, of their stage of social condition. The pen. 
ple were notoriously brave; but this bravery ;,, 
into recklessness of all consequences in controversy 
with foreign Powers, ‘They were as undoulted|y 
generous; but they had the quality too often fount 
in alliance with spirit and generosity—impatiener 
of resistance to their views, and the disposition ty 
domineer over it. He (Mr. A.) admitted his jy. 
dulgence of an extreme anxiety on the subject o; 
this western temperament, not in relation to ty; 
present instance only of its display, but the lac 
future which was before us; the political power of 
the country being destined, probably, to pass to 
that region, before this temperament passed away 

from it, under the influence of its only corrective, 

diffused education. Rumination on this topic, he 
had to confess, had for some time kept him iy 
terror. 

Yes, ‘westward the star of empire holds its 
way.’’ The fact was as true as the expression was 
voetical. Great results were probably to come. 
His (Mr. A,’s) prayer to Heaven was, that, be- 
fore this planet of power culminated, its bean 
might so refine as not to wither our enjoyment of 
freedom at home, and not to affright other climes 
and times, which a tempered brightness in our ex- 
ample might lure to the admiration and the adop- 
tion of popular institutions. 


TREATY OF WASHINGTON. 


SPEECH OF MR. WEBSTER 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tHE Senate, -fpril 6 and 7, 1846. 
In vindication of the Treaty of Washington o! 
1842. 

Mr. WEBSTER rose and said: 

It is altogether unexpected to me, Mr. Pres: 
dent, to find it to be my duty, here, and at this time, 
to defend the treaty of Washington of 1842, and 
the correspondence accompanying the negotiation 
of that treaty. It is a past transaction. Fow 
years have almost elapsed since the treaty received 
the sanction of the Senate, and became the law of 
the land. While before the Senate, it was discuss- 
ed with much earnestness and very great ability. 
For its ratification, it received the votes of five- 
sixths of the whole Senate—a greater majority, | 
believe | may say, than was ever before found for 
any disputed treaty. From that day to this— 
‘although I had had a hand in the negotiation of 

the treaty, and felt it to be a transaction with which 
my own reputation was intimately connected, | 
have been willing to leave it to the judgment of the 
nation. ‘There were, it is true, sir, some things of 
which I have not complained, and do not com- 
plain, but which, nevertheless, were subjects of 
regret. ‘The papers accompanying the treaty were 
voluminous. Their publication was long delayed, 
waiting for the exchange of ratifications; and, when 
finally published, they were not distributed to any 
great extent, or in large numbers. The treaty, 
meantime, got before the public surreptitiously, 
and, with the documents, came out by piecemeal. 
We know that it is unhappily true, that away from 
the large commercial cities of the Atlantic coast, 
there are few of the public prints of the country 
which publish official papers on such an occasion 
‘atlarge. I might have felt a natural desire, that 
the treaty and the correspondence could have been 
known and read by every one of my fellow-ctl- 
zens, from east to west, and from north to south 
But it was impossible. Nevertheless, in returning 
to the Senate again, nothing was farther from my 
purpose than to renew the discussion of any of the 
topics discussed and settled at that time; and 
nothing farther from my expectation than to be 
called upon by any sense of duty to my own rept- 
tation, and to truth, to make, now, any observa- 
tions upon the treaty, or the correspondence. 

But it has so happened that, in the debate on 
the Oregon question, the treaty, and, I believe, 
every article of it, and the correspondence accom- 
| panying the negotiation of that treaty, and, I be- 
| lees every part of it, have been the subject ol 
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disparaging, disapproving, sometimes contume- 
jious remarks, in one or the other of the Houses 
of Congress. Now, with all my indisposition to 
revive past transactions and make them the sub- 
ects of debate here, and satisfied, and indeed 
‘ihly gratified with the approbation so very gen- 
erally expressed by the country, at the time and 
ever since, I suppose that it could hardly have 
heen expected, nevertheless, by anybody, that I 


should sit here from day to day, through the de- | 


pate, and through the session, hearing statements, 
entirely erroneous as to matters of fact, and de- 
ductions from these supposed facts quite as erro- 
neous, all tending to produce unfavorable impres- 
sions respecting the treaty, and the correspondence, 
and everybody who had a hand in it—I say, it 
could hardly have been expected by anybody that 
| should sit here and hear all this, and keep my 
peace, The country knows that | am here. It 
knows what I have heard, again and again, from 
day to day; and if statements of fact, wholly in- 
correct, are made here, in my hearing, and in my 
esence, Without reply or answer from me, why, 
shall we not hear in all the contests of party and 
elections hereafter, that this is a fact, and that isa 
fact, because it has been stated where and when an 
answer could be given, and no answer was given? 
lt is my purpose, therefore, to give an answer 


here, and now, to whatever has been alleged 


against the treaty, or the correspondence. 


Mr. President, in the negotiation of 1842, and in | 


the correspondence, I acted as Secretary of State 


under the direction, of course, of the President of | 


the United States. 


But, sir, in matters of hich im- | 


portance, [ shrink not from the responsibility of | 
anything I have ever done under any man’s direc- | 


tion. Wherever my name stands Tam ready to 
answer it, and to defend that with which it is con- 
nected. Lam here to-day to take upon myself— 
without disrespect to the Chief Magistrate under 


whose direction [ acted—and for the purposes of | 


this discussion, the whole responsibility of every- 
thing that has my name connected with it, in the 


negotiation and correspondence. Sir, the treaty of | 
Washington was not entered into to settle any— | 
or altogether for the purpose of settling any—new, | 


arising questions. 


The matters embraced in that || 


weaty, and in the correspondence accompanying it, | 


had been interesting subjects in our foreign rela- 
tions for fifty years—unsettled for fifty years— 
agitating and annoying the councils of the country, 
aud threatening to disturb its peace for fifty years. 
And my first duty, then, in entering upon such re- 
marks as I think the occasion calls for in regard to 
one and all of these topics, will be, to treat the sub- 
jects in the first place, historically—to show when 
each arose—what has been its progress in the dip- 
lomatic history of the country; and especially to 
show in what posture each of those important sub- 
jects stood at the time when William Henry Har- 
rison acceded to the office of President of the 
United States. This is my purpose. I do not in- 
tend to enter upon any crimination of gentlemen 
who have filled important situations in the Execu- 
tive Government in the earlier or the more recent 
history of the country. But I intend to show, in 


the progress of this discussion, the actual position | 


in which things were left in regard to the topics 
embraced by the treaty, and the correspondence 
attending the negotiation of it, when the executive 
government devolved upon General Harrison, and 
lis immediate successor, Mr. Tyler. 

Now, sir, the first of these topics is the question 
of the Northeastern Boundary of the United States. 
"he general history of that question, from the 
peace of 1783 to this time, is known to all public 
men, of course, and pretty well understood by the 
great mass of well-informed persons throughout the 
country. 1 shall state it briefly. 

In the treaty of peace of September, 1783, the 
northern and eastern, or, perhaps, more properly 
speaking, the northeastern boundary of the United 
States, is thus described, viz: 

“ From the northwest angle of Nova Scotia, viz., that an 
gle which is formed by a line drawn due north from the 
source of the St. Croix river to the highlands; along the 
said highlands, which divide those rivers that empty them- 
selves Into the St. Lawrence from those which fall into the 
Atantic ocean, to the northwesternmost head of Connecti- 
“ut river; thence, along the middle of that river, to the forty- 
fiith degree of north Jatitude ; from thence, by a line due 
West On said latitude, until it strikes the river Iroquois or 
Cataraquy. jast, by a line to be drawn along the middle of 
the river St, Croix, from its mouth in the Bay of Fundy, to 
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its source, and from its source directly north to the afore 
said highlands.’ 

Such is the description of the northeastern bound- 
ary of the United States, according to the treaty 
of peace of 1783. And it is quite remarkable that 
so many embarrassing questions should have arisen 
from these few lines, and have been matters of con- 
troversy for more than half a century. 

The first disputed question was, ‘* Which, of the 
several rivers running into the Bay of Fundy, is 
the St. Croix, mentioned in the treaty ?’’ lt is 
singular that this should be matter of dispute, but 
soit was. England insisted that the true St. Croix 
was one river; the United States insisted it was 
another. 

‘Lhe second controverted question was, ** Where 
is the northwest angle of Nova Scotia to be found:”’ 

The third, ** What and where are the highlands, 
along which the line is to run, from the northwest 
angle of Nova Scotia to the northwesternmost head 
of Connecticut river ?”’ 

The fourth, ‘Of the several streams which, 
flowing together, make up Connecticut river, which 
is that stream, which ought to be regarded as its 
northwesternmost head ?”’ 

The fifth was, ** Are the rivers which discharge 
their waters into the Bay of Fundy, rivers * which 
fall into the Atlantic ocean,’ in the sense of the 
terms used in the treaty ?”’ 

The Sth article of the treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain, of the 19th of November, 
1794, after reciting, that ** doubts had arisen what 
river was truly intended under the name of the 
river St. Croix,’’ proceeded to provide for the de- 
cision of that question, by three commissioners, 
one to be appointed by each Government, and 
these two to choose a third; or, if they could not 
agree, then each to make his nomination, and de- 
cide the choice by lot. The two commissioners 
agreed on a third; the three executed the duty as- 
signed them, decided what river was the true St. 
Croix, traced it to its source, and there established 
amonument. So much, then, on the eastern line 


| was settled; and all the other questions remained 


wholly unsettled down to the year 1842. 

But the two Governments continued to pursue 
the important and necessary purpose of adjusting 
boundary difficulties; and a convention was nego- 
tiated in London by Mr. Rufus King and Lord 
Hawkesbury, and signed on the 12th day of May, 
1803, by the 2d and 3d articles of which it was 
agreed, that a commission should be appointed, in 


| the same manner as that provided for under the 


treaty of 1794, to wit: one commissioner to be ap- 
pointed by England, and one by the United States, 
and these two to make choice of a third; or, if 
they could not agree, each to name the person he 


proposed, and the choice to be decided by lot; this | 


third commissioner, whether appointed by choice 
or by lot, would, of course, be umpire or ultimate 
arbiter. 

Governments, at that day, in disputes concern- 
ing territorial boundaries, did not set out each with 
the declaration that the whole of its own claim was 
clear and indisputable; whatever was seriously dis- 
puted they regarded, as in some degree, at least, 
doubtful or disputable; and, when they could not 


| agree, they saw no indignity or impropriety in 
referring the dispute to arbitration, even though 


the arbitrator were to be appointed by chance, be- 
tween respectable persons, named, severally, by 
the parties. 

The commission thus constituted was autho- 
rized to ascertain and determine the northwest 
angle of Nova Scotia; torun and mark the line from 
the monument, at the source of St. Croix, to that 
northwest angle of Nova Scotia; and also to deter- 
mine the northwesternmost head of Connecticut 
river; and then to run and mark the boundary 
line between the northwest angle of Nova Scotia 
and the said northwesternmost head of Connecticut 
river; and the decision and proceedings of the said 
commissioners, Or a majority of them, was to be 
final and conclusive. 

No objection was made by either Government 
to this agreement and stipulation; but an incident 
arose to prevent the final ratification of this treaty, 
and it arose in this way. Its fifth article contained 
an agreement between the parties settling the line 
Seeny between them beyond the Lake of the 
Woods. In coming to this agreement they pro- 
ceeded, exclusively, on the grounds of their respect- 
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ary still remains unsettled.’’ 


SENATE. 
ive rights under the treaty of 1783; but it so hap- 
pened that, twelve days before the convention was 
signed in London, France, by a treaty signed in 
Paris, had ceded Louisiana to the United States. 
This cession was at once regarded as giving to the 
United States new rights, or new limits, in this 
part of the continem. The Senate, therefore, 
struck this fifth article out of the convention: and 
as England did not incline to agree to this altera- 
tion, the whole convention fell. 

Here, sir, the whole matter rested till it was 
revived by the treaty of Ghent, in the year S14. 
And by the fifth article of that treaty it was pro 
vided, that each party should appoint a eommis- 
sioner, and those two should have power to ascer 
tain and determine the: boundary line, from the 
source of the St. Croix to the St. Lawrence river, 
according to the treaty of 1783: and if these com 
missioners could not agree, they were to. state 
their grounds of difference, and the subject was to 
be referred to the arbitration of some friendly Sov- 
ereign or State, to be afterwards agreed upon by 
the two Governments. The two commissioners 
examined the boundary, explored the country, but 
could not agree. ; 

In the year 1823, under the Administration of 
Mr. Monroe, negotiations were commenced with 
a view of agreeing on an arbitration, and these 
nevotiations terminated in a convention, which 
was signed in London, on the 29th September, 
1827, in the Administration of Mr. Adams. By 
this time, collisions had already begun on the bor 
ders, notwithstanding it had been understood that 
neither party should exercise exclusive possession 
pending the negotiation. Mr, Adams, in his Mes- 
sage of December &, 1827, after stating the con- 
clusion of the convention for arbitration, adds: 

* While these conventions have been pending, incidents 
have oecurred of conflicting pretensions, and of a dangerous 
character, upon the territory itself in dispute between the 
two nations. By a common understanding between the 
Governments, it Was agreed that no exercise of exclusive 
jurisdiction by either party, While the negotiation was pend 
ing, should change the state of the que-tion of right to be 
definitely settled. Such collision has, nevertheless, recently 
taken place, by occurrences the precise character of Which 
has not yet been a-certained.”’ 

The King of the Netherlands was appointed ar- 
bitrator, and he made his award on the 10th of 
January, 1831. ‘This award was satisfactory to 
neither party; it was rejected by both, and so the 
whole matter was thrown back upon its original 
condition. 

This happened in the first term of General Jack- 
son’s Administration. He immediately addressed 
himself, of course, to new efforts for the adjust- 
ment of the controversy. His energy and diligence 
have both been much commended by his friends: 
and they have not been disparaged by his oppo- 
nents. He called to his aid, in the Department of 
State, successively, Mr. Van Buren, Mr. Living: 
ston, Mr. MeLane, and Mr, Forsyth. 

Now, Mr. President, let us see what progress 
General Jackson made, with the assistance of these 
able and skilful negotiators, in this highly impor- 
tant business. Why, sir, the whole story is told 
by reference to his several Annual Messages. In 
his fourth Annual Message, December, 1832, he 
says: **The question of our Northeastern Bound - 
In December, 1835, 


_he says: ‘The interesting question of our North- 


eastern Boundary remains still undecided. A nego- 
tiation, however, upon that subject, has heen re- 
newed since the close of the last Congress.” In 
December, 1834, he says: “The question of the 
* Northeastern Boundary is still seditind with Great 
‘ Britain, and the proposition made in accordance 
‘ with the resolution of the Senate for the establish- 
‘ment of a line, according to the treaty of 1783, 
‘has not been accepted by that Government. Be- 
‘ lieving that every disposition is felt on both sides 
‘to adjust this perplexing question to the satisfae- 
‘ tion of all the parties interested in it, the hope is 
* yet indulged that it may be effected on the basis 
* of that proposition.’’ In December, 1835, a sim- 
ilar story is rehearsed: ‘In the settlement of the 


question of the Northeastern Boundary,”’ says 


| President Jackson, “little progress has been made. 


‘ Great Britain has declined acceding to the propo- 
‘sition of the United States, presented in aeccord- 
‘ance With the resolution of the Senate, un- 
‘Jess certain preliminary conditions are admitted, 


|‘ which [deemed incompatible with a satisfactory 


‘and rightful adjustment of the controversy.”’ 
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And in his last Message, the President gives an 


account of all his efforts, and all his success, in 
regurd to this most important point in our foreign 
relations, in these words: “I regret to say, that 
‘many questions of an interesting nature, at issue 
‘ with other Powers, are yet unadjusted; among the 
* most prominent of these, is that of the Northeast- 
‘ern Boundary. With an undiminished confidence 
‘in the sincere desire of his Britannic Majesty’s 
‘Government to adjust that question, [ am not yet 
‘in possession of the precise grounds upon which 
‘it proposes a satisfactory adjustment.’ 


With all his confidence, so often repeated, in the 
sincere desire of England to adjust the dispute, 
with all the talents and industry of his successive 
Cabimets, this question, admitted to be the most 
prominent of all those on which we were at issue 
with foreign Powers, had not advanced one step 
since the rejection of the Dutch award, nor did 
Gieneral Jackson know the grounds upon which a 
satisfhetory adjustment was to be expected. All 
this is undeniably true; and it was all admitted to 


be true by Mr, Van Buren when he came into of- 
fice; for, in his first Annual Message, he says: 

“Of ponding questions, the most important is that which 
exits with the Government of Great Britain, in respect to 
our Northeastern Boundary. tis with unfeigned regret that 
tue people of the United States must look back upon the 
aboitive eflorts made by the Evecuuve, for a period of more 
tinu halt a century, to determine, What no nation should 
suffer long to remain in dispute, the true line which divides 
its possessions from those of other Powers. The nature of 
the setticoments on the borders of the United States, and of 
tie neighboring territory, was for a season such, that this, 
perhaps, was not indispensable to a faitiful performance ot 
the duties of the Federal Governmeut. ‘Time has, however, 
changed the state of things, and has brought about a con 
dition of affairs in Which the true interests of both countries 
imporativ ly require that this question should be put at rest. 
it is not to be disquised, that, with full contfidenee, often 
expressed, in the desire of the British Government to termi 
nate it, we are apparently as far from its adjustment as we 
were at the time of signing the treaty of peace, 1783. * * 

“The convietion, which titst be common to all, of the 
injurious consequences Uthat result from keeping open this 
imitating question, and the certainty that its final setile- 
ment cannot be much longer deferred, will, [ trust, lead to 
nn early and satisfactory adjustment. At your last session, 
[laid before you the recent communications between the 
two Governments, and between this Government and that 
of the State of Maine, in whose solieitude, concerning a sub- 
jeet in which she has so deep an interest, every portion of 
the Union participates.” 


Now, sir, let us pause and consider this. Here 
we are, fifty-three years from the date of the treaty 
of peace, and the boundaries not yet settled, Gen- 
eral Jackson has tried his hand at the business, 
five years, and has done nothing. He cannot 
make the thing move. And why not? Do heand 


his advisers want skill and energy, or are there diffi- | 
culties in the nature of the case, not to be over- | 


come tll some wiser course of proceeding shall be 
adopted? Up to this ume not one step of progress 
has been made. ‘This is admitted, and is, indeed, 
undeniable. 

Well, sir, Mr. Van Buren then began his Ad- 
ministration, under the deepest conviction of the 
importance of the question, in the fullest confidence 
in the sincerity of the British Government, and 
with the consciousness that the solicitude of Maine 
concerning the subject, was a solicitude in which 
every poruon of the Union participated. 

And now, sir, what did he do? What did he 
accomplish? What progress did he make? What 
step forward did he take, in the whole course of 
his Administration? Seeing the full importance 
of the subject, addressing himself to it, and not 
doubting the just disposition of England, | ask 
again, what did he dor Whatdid he do? What 
advance did he make? Sir, not one step, in his 
whole tour years. Or, rather, if he made any ad- 
vance at all, it was an advance backward; for, un- 
doubtedly, he left the question in a much worse 


condition than he found it, not only on account of 


the disturbances and outbreaks which had taken 
place on the border, for the want of an adjustment, 
und which disturbances themselves had raised new 
and ditticult questions, but on account of the in- 
tricacies, and complexities, and perplexities, in 
which the correspondence had become involved, 
There was a mesh—an entanglement—which ren- 
dered it far more difficult to proceed with the sub- 


ject than if the question had been fresh and unem- 


barrassed. 

1 must now ask the Senate to indulge me in 
something more of an extended and particular ref- 
erence to proofs and papers, than is in accordance 
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with my general habits in debate; because I wish 
to present to the Senate, and to the country, the 
grounds of what I have just said. 

And let us follow the Administration of Mr. Van 
Buren from his first Message, and see how this 

age, 
a ge cy matter fares in his hands. 

On the 20th of March, 1838, he sent a message 
to the Senate, with a correspondence between Mr. 
‘ox and Mr. Forsyth. In this correspondence Mr. 
Fox says: 

* The United States Government have proposed two modes | 
in Which such a commission might be constituted: first, that 
it might consist of commissioners, named in equal numbers, 
by each of the two Governments, with an umpire to be se- 
lected by some friendly European Power. Secondly, that it 
might be entirely composed of scientific Europeans, to be se- 
lected by a friendly sovereign, and might be accompanied in 
its operations by agents of the two diff-rent parties, in order 
that such agents might give to the commissioners assistance 


and information. 
* . * 7 * . . * * 


“Her Majesty’s Government have themselves already 
stated that they have litte expectation that such a commis- 
sion could lead to any useful result, and that they would, on 
that account, be disposed to object to it; and if her Majesty’s 
Government were now to agree to appoint such a comiis- 
sion, it would only be in compliance with the desire so 
swongly expressed by the Government of the United States, 
and in spite of the doubts which her Majesty’s Government | 
still continue to entertain of the efficacy of the measure.” 

yr > , > 

To this Mr. Forsyth replies, that he perceives, 
with feelings of deep disappointment, that the an- 
swer to the propositions of the United States is so 
indefinite, as to render it impracticable to ascertain, 
without further discussion, what are the real wishes 
and intentions of her Majesty’s Government. Here, 
then, a new discussion arises, to find out, if it can 
be found out, what the parties mean. Meantime 
Mr. Forsyth writes a letter of twenty or thirty 
pages to the Governor of Maine, concluding with 
a suggestion that his excellency should take meas- 
ures to ascertain the sense of the State of Maine, 
with respect to the expediency of a conventional 
line. ‘This correspondence repeats the proposition 
of a joint exploration by commissioners, apd Mr. 
k'ox accedes to it in deference to the wishes of the 
United States, but with very lite hope that any || 
good will come of it. 


Here is the upshot of one whole year’s work. | 
Mr. Van Buren sums it up thus, in his Message of | 
December, 1838: 

“With respect to the northeastern boundary of the United 
States, no othcial correspondence between this Government | 
aud that of Great Britain has passed since that communica- 
ted to Congress towards the close of their last session. The | 
offer to negotiate a convention for the appointment of a joint 
commission of survey and exploration, [ am, however, as- 
sured will be met by her Majesty’s Government in a concili- 
atory and friendly spirit, and instructions to enable the Brit- | 
ish Minister here to conclude such an arrangemeut will be 
transmitted to him without needless delay.”’ | 

We may now look for instructions to Mr. Fox, 
to conclude an arrangement for a joint commission 
of survey and exploration. Survey and explora- 
tion! As if there had not already been enough of 
both! But thus terminates 1833, with a hope of 
coming to an agreement for a survey! Great pro- 
gress this, surely. 

And now we come to 1839; and what, sir, think 
you, was the product of diplomatic fertility and 
cultivation, in the year 1839. Sir, the harvest was 
one project, and one counter peest. 

On the 20th of May Mr. Fox sent to Mr. For- | 
syth a draught of a convention for a joint explo- || 
ration, by commissioners, the commissioners to | 
make report to their respective Governments. 

This was the British project. 

On the 29th of July Mr. Forsyth sent to Mr. | 
I"ox a counter project, embracing the principle of 
arbitration. By this, if the commissioners did not 
agree, a reference was to be had to three persons, 
selected by three friendly Sovereigns or States; and 
these arbitrators might order another survey. Here 
the parties, apparently fatigued with their efforts, 
paused; and the labors of the year are thus re- | 
hearsed and recapitulated by Mr. Van Buren at | 
the end of the season: 


** For the settlement of ournortheastern boundary, the prop- 
osition promised by Great Britain for a commission of explo- | 
ration and survey, has been received, and a counter project, 
including also a provision for the certain and final adjust- 
ment of the limits in dispute, is now before the British Gov- 
ernment for its consideration. A just regard to the delicate 


state of this question, and a proper respect for the natural |! 


impatience of the State of Maine, not Jess than a conviction | 
that the negotiation has already been protracted longer than 
is prudent on the part of either Government, have led me to | 
believe that the present favorable moment should, on no ae- 
count, be suffered to pass without putting the question for- | 
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| ever at rest. I feel confident that the Government of her 
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Britannic Majesty will take the same view of the Subject, a 
1 am persuaded it is governed by desires equally stroje - d 
sincere for the amicable termination of the coutroversy.”) 


Here, sir, in this ‘* delicate state of the questioy 
all things rested, till the next year. 

Early after the commencement of the wary, 
weather, in 1840, the industrious diplomatists re. 
sumed their severe and rigorous labors, and ov the 
22d June, 1840, Mr. Fox writes thus to Mr. For. 
syth: 


“The British Government and the Government of 1)¢ 
United States agreed, two years ago, that a survey of thy 
disputed territory, by a joint commis-ion, would be tye 
measure best calculated to elucidate and solve the que-tions 
atissue. The President proposed such a commis-ion, ang 
her Majesty’s Government consented to it; and it was |, 
lieved by her Majesty’s Government, that the general prin 
ciples upon which the commission was to be guided 1 jt. 
local operations had been settled by mutual agrecment, a; 
rived at by means of a correspondence which took place 
between tue two Governments in 1637 aud 18u8. Her Ma). 
esty’s Government accordingly transmitted, ia Apnil of Jax 
year, for the con-ideration of the Pre: ident, a diaught of p, 
convention, to reguiate the proceedings of the proposed eon 
vention.”? 

“The preamble of that draught recited, textually, the 
agreement that had been come to by means of notes whicy 
had been exchanged between the two Governuinents ; andthe 
articles of tue draught were framed, as her Maje-ty’s Guy. 
ernment considered, in strict conformity with that agree. 
ment. 

“ But the Government of the United States did not think 
proper to a-sent to the convention so proposed. 

“The United States Government did not, indeed, alleze 
that the proposed convention was at variance witli the re 
sult of the previous correspondence betweeu the two Goy- 
ernments; but it thought that the convention would esta) 
lish a commission of ‘mere exploration and survey ;’ and 
the President was of opinion that the step next to be taken 
by the two Governments should be to contract stipulations, 
bearing upon the face of them the promise of a final sett 
ment, under some form or other, and within a reasonable 
time. 

“The United States Government accordingly transmitted 
to the undersigned, for communication to her Majesty's 
Government, in the month of July last, a counter craugit 
of convention, varying considerably in some parts (as the 


| Secretary of State of the United States admitted, in his let 
| ter to the undersigned of the 29th of July lust) from the 


draught proposed by Great Britain.” 
o * * ~ *. * * . 

“There was, undoubtedly, one essential difference be 
tween the British draugit and the American counter 
draught. 

The British draught contained no provision embodying 
the principle of arbitration. The American counter draugiit 
did contain such a provision. 

“The British draught contained no provision for arbitra 
tion, because the principle of arbitration had not been pro 
posed on either side during the negotiations upon Which that 
draught was founded ; and because, moreover, it was under 
stood, at that time, that the principle of arbitration would be 
decidedly objected to by the United States. But as the Uni 
ted States Government have now expressed a wish toem- 
body the principle of arbitration in the proposed convention, 
her Majesty’s Government are perfectly willing to aceede to 
that wish. 

“The undersigned is accordingly instructed to state, offi 


cially to Mr. Forsyth, that her Majesty’s Governinent cou- 


sent to the two principles which form the main foundation 
of the American counter draught, namely: first, that the 
commission to be appointed shiall be so constituted as neces- 


| sarily to lead to a final settlement of the questions o! houn 


dury at issue between the two countries; and, secondly, 
that, in order to secure such a result, the convention by 
which the commission is to be creatcd, shall contain a pro- 
vision for arbitration upon points as to which the British aud 
American commission may not be able to agree. 

“The undersigned is, however, instructed to add, that 


| there are many matters of detail in the American counter 


draught which her Majesty’s Government cannot adopt. 
“The undersigned will be furnished from his Govern 
ment, by an early opportunity, with an amended draught, 
in conformity with the principles above stated, to be sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the President. And the un- 
dersigned expects to be at the same time furnished with in- 
structions to propose to the Government of the United States 


| a fresh, local, and temporary convention, for the better pre 


vention of incidental border collisions within the disputed 
territory during the time that may be oceupied in carryig 
through the operations of survey or arbitration.” 

And on the 26th of June, Mr. Forsyth replies, 
and says: 

«That he derives great satisfaction from the announce- 
ment that her Majesty’s Government do not relinquish the 
hope that the sincere desire which is felt by both parties to 
arrive at an amicable settlement, will at length be attended 
with success ; and from the prospect held out by Mr. Fox 
of his being accordingly furnished, by an early opportunity, 
with the draught of a proposition amended in conlonnitly 
with the principles to which her Majesty’s Government has 
acceded, to be submitted to the consideration of this Gov- 
ernment.” 

On the 28th of July, 1840, the British amended 
draught came. This draught proposed that com- 
missioners should be appointed, as before, ' 
make exploration; that umpires or arbitrators 
should be appointed by three friendly sovereigns, 
and that the arbitration should sit in Germany, 


_ Frankfort on the Maine. And the draught con- 
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tains many articles of arrangement and detail, for 
earrving the exploration and arbitration into effect. 

At the same time, Mr. Fox sends to Mr. For- 
syth the aoa of two British commissioners, 
Messrs. Mudge and Featherstonhaugh, who had 
made an ex parte survey in 1839. And a most ex- 
traordinary report it was. These gentlemen had 
discovered that, up to that time, nobody had been 
rivht. They ran the line still further south than 
anybody had ever imagined, and discovered high- 
lands which, in all previous examinations and ex- 

jorations, had escaped all mortal eyes. 

Here, then, we had one project more for explo- 
ration and arbitration, together with a report from 
the British commissioners of survey, pushing the 
British claims still further into the territories of the 
State of Maine. 

And on the 13th of August there comes again, 
as matter of course, from Mr. Forsyth, another 
counter project. Lord Palmerston is never richer 
in projects, than Mr. Forsyth is in counter projects. 
There is always a Rowland for an Oliver. ‘This 
counter project of the 13th of August, 1840, was 
drawn in the retirementof Albany. It consists of 
eighteen articles, which it is hardly necessary to 
deseribe particularly. Of course, it proceeds on 
the two principles already agreed on, of explora- 
tion and arbitration; but, in all matters of arrange- 
ment and detail, it was quite different from Lord 
Palmerston’s draught, communicated by Mr. Fox. 

And here the rapid march of diplomacy came 
toa dead halt. Mr. Fox found so many and such 
great changes proposed to the British draught, 
that he did not incline to discuss them. He did 
not believe the British Government would ever 
agree to Mr. Forsyth’s pian, but he would send it 
home, and see what could be done with it. 

Thus stood matters at the end of 1840; and, in 
his Message at the meeting of Congress in De- 
cember of that year—his valedictory Message— 
Mr. Van Buren thus describes that condition of 
things, which he found to be the result of his four 
years of negotiation: 


“In my last annual Message, you were informed that a 


proposition for a commission of exploration and survey, | 


promised by Great Britain, had been received; and that a 
counter project, including also a provision for the certain 
and final adjustment of the limits in dispute, was then be- 
fore the British Government for its consideration. The an- 
swer of that Government, accompanied by additional propo- 
sitions Of its own, was received through its Minister here, 
since your separation. These were promptly considered ; 
such as were deemed correct in principle, and consistent 
with a due regard to the just rights of the United States 
and of the State of Maine concurred in; and the rea-ons 
tor dissenting from the residue, with an additional sugges- 
tion on our part, communicated by the Seerctary of State to 
Mr. Fox. That Minister, not feeling himself sufiiciently in- 
structed upon some of the points raised in the discussion, 
felt it to be his duty to refer the matter to his own Govern- 
ment for its further decision.” 

And now, sir, who will deny that this is a very 
promising condition of things, to exist FIFTY-SEVEN 
years after the conclusion of the treaty! 

Here is the British project for exploration; then 
the American counter project for exploration, to be 
the foundation for arbitration. Next, the answer 
of Great Britain to our counter project, stating 
divers exeeptions and objections to it, and with 
sundry new and additional propositions of her 
own. Some of these were concurred in, but others 
dissented from, and other additional suggestions 
on our part were proposed; and all these concur- 
rences, dissents, and new suggestions were brought 
together and incorporated into Mr. Forsyth’s last 
labor of diplomacy—at least his last labor in regard 
to this subject—his counter project of August the 
13th, 1840. That counter pos was sent to Eng- 
land, to see what Lord Palmerston could make of 
it, It fared in the Foreign Office just as Mr. 
ox had foretold. Lord Palmerston would have 
nothing to do with it. He would not answer it; 
he would not touch it; he gave up the negotiation 
in apparent despair. Two years before, the par- 
ties had agreed on the principle of joint explora- 
tion, and the principle of arbitration. But in their 
subsequent correspondence, on matters of detail, 
modes of proceeding, and subordinate arrange- 
ments, they had, through the whole two years, 
constantly receded farther, and farther, and farther, 
from each other. They were flying apart; and, 
lketwo orbs, going off in opposite directions, could 
only meet after they should have traversed the 
whole circle. 


But this exposition of the case does not describe, 
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by any means, all the difficulties and embarrass- 
ments arising from the unsettled state of the con- 
troversy. We all remember the troubles of 1839. 
Something like a border war had broke out. Maine 
had raised an armed civil posse; she fortified the 
line, or points on the line, of territory, to keep off 
intruders and to defend possession. There was 
Fort Fairfield, Fort Kent, and | know not what 
other fortresses, all memorable in history. ‘The 
Legislature of Maine had placed eight hundred 
thousand dollars at the discretion of the Governor, 
to be used for the military defence of the State. 
Major General Scott had repaired to the frontier, 
and under his mediation, an agreement, a sort of 
treaty, respecting the temporary possession of the 
two parties, of the territory in dispute, was entered 
into between the Governors of Maine and New 
Brunswick. Butas it could not be foreseen how 
long the principal dispute would be protracted, 
Mr. Fox, as has already been seen, wrote home 
for instructions for another treaty—a treaty of less 
dignity—a collateral treaty—a treaty to regulate 
the terms of possession, and the means of keeping 
the peace of the frontier, while the number of 
years should roll away, necessary, first, to spin 
out the whole thread of diplomacy in forming a 
convention; next, for three or four years of joint 
exploration of seven hundred miles of disputed 
boundary in the wilderness of North America; and, 
finally, to learn the results of an arbitration which 
was to sit at Frankfort on the Maine, composed of 
learned doctors from the German universities. 

Really, sir, is not this a most delightful pros- 
pect? Is there not here as beautiful a labyrinth of 
diplomacy as one could wish to look at of a sum- 
mer’s day? Would not Castlereagh and Taliey- 
rand, Nesselrode and Metternich, find it an entan- 
glement worthy the labor of their own hands to 
unravel? Is it notapparent, Mr. President, that at 
this time the settlement of the question, by this 
kind of diplomacy, if to be reached by any vision, 
required telescopic sight? ‘The country was set- 
uing; individual rights were getting into collision; 
it was impossible to prevent disputes and disturb- 
ances; every consideration required that whatever 
was to be done should be done quickly; and yet 
everything, thus far, had waited the sluggish flow 
of the current of diplomacy. Labitur et labetur. 

I have already stated that, on the receipt of Mr. 
Forsyth’s last counter plan, or counter project, Lord 
Palmerston at last paused. He did so. The Brit- 
ish Government appears to have made up its mind 
that nothing was to be expected, at that time, from 
pursuing further this battledore play of projets and 
contre projets. What occurred in England we col- 
lect from the published debates of the House of 
Commons. From these we learn, that after Gen. 
Harrison’s election, and, indeed, after his death, 
and in the first year of Mr. Tyler’s Presidency, 
Lord Palmerston wrote to Mr. Fox as follows: 

“Her Majesty’s Government received, with very great 
regret, the second American counter draught of a convention 
for det-rinining the boundary between the United States and 
the British North American provinces, which you transmii- 
ted to me last autumn, in your despatch of the 15th of Au- 
gu-t, 1840, because that counter draught contained so many 
inadmissible propositions, that it plainly showed that her 
Majesty’s Government could entertain no hope of concluding 
any arrangement on this subject with the Government of Mr. 
Van Buren, and that there was uo use in taking any further 
steps in the negotiations till the new President should come 
into power. Her Majesty’s Government had certainly been 
persuaded that a diaught which, in pursuance of your in- 
struction, you presented to Mr. Forsyth, on the 28th of July, 
1840, was so fair in its provision, and so well ealculated 
to bring the differences between the two Governments 
about the boundary to a just aud satisfactory conclusion, 
that it would have been at once accepted by the Government 
of the United States; or that if the American Government 
had proposed to make any alterations in it, those alterations 
would have related merely to matters of detail, and would 
not have borne upon any essential points of the arrange- 
ment; and Her Majesty’s Government were the more con- 
firmed in this hope, because almost all the main principles 
of the arrangement which that draught was intended to 
carry into execution had, as her Majesty’s Government con- 
ceived, been either suggested by, or agreed to by, the United 
States Government itselt.”’ 

Lord Palmerston is represented to have said, in 
this despatch of Mr. Forsyth’s counter project, 
that he ** cannot agree’’ to the preamble; that he 
** cannot consent’”’ to the second article; that he 
‘* must object to the fourth article; that the “* seventh 
article imposed incompatible duties;” and to every 
article there was an objection, stated in a different 
form, until he reached the tenth, and that, as to 


. that, “‘ none could be more inadmissible.’”’ 
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This was the state of the negotiation, a few days 
before Lord Palmerston’s retirement. But, nev- 
ertheless, his lordship would make one more at- 
tempt, now that there wes a new Administration 


here, and he would make * new preposals.’’ And 
what were they? 


* And what does the House think,” said Sir R. 
the House of Commons, “ were the noble lord's prope 
sals In that desperate state of circumstances? ‘The proposal 
of the noble lord, afler filty eight years of controversy, 
submitted hy hun to the American Government for the pur- 
pose of a speedy settlement, was that commissioners should 
be nominated on both sides; that they should attempt to 
make settlement of this loug disputed question ; and then, if 
that failed, that the King of Prussia, the King of Sardinia, 
and the King of Saxony, were to be called in, not to act as 
umpires, but they were each to be requested to name a set 
entfie man, and that these three members of a screntifie 
commission should proceed to arbitrate. Was there ever a 
proposition like this suggested for the arrange mentofa ques 
tion on which two countries had ditfered for fifty-eight 
vears?) And this, too, was proposed atter the thilure of the 
arbitration on the part of the King of Holland, and when 
they had had their commission of exploration im vain. And 


Peel, in 


' yet, with all this, there were to be three scientific men, 


foreign professors—one from Prussia, one from Sardinia, 
and one from Saxony! To do what?) And where were 
they to meet?—or how were they to conie to a satistactory 
adjustment?” 

It was asked in the Hlouse of Commons, not in- 
aptly, what would the people of Maine think, when 
they should read that they were to be visited by 
three learned foreigners, one from Prussia, one 
from Saxony, and one from Sardinia? ‘lo be 
sure; what would they think, when they should 
see three learned foreign professors, each speaking 
a different language, and none of them the English 
or American tongue, among the swamps and mo- 
rasses of Maine, in summer, or wading through 
its snows in winter; on the Allagash, the Maeada- 
vie, or among the moose deer, on the precipitous 
and lofty shores of Lake Pohemagamook—and for 
what? “To find where the division was, between 
Maine and New Brunswick! Instructing them 
selves, by these labors, that they might repair to 
Frankfort on the Maine, and there hold solemn 
and scientific arbitration on the question of a bound- 
ary line, in one of the deepest wildernesses of North 
America! 

Sir, I do not know what might have happened, 
if this project had gone on. Possibly, sir, but that 
your country has called you to higher duties, you 

| might now have been at Frankfort on the Maine, 
the advocate of our cause before the scientific arbi- 
tration. If not yourself, some one of the honora- 
ble members here very probably would have been 
employed in attempting to utter the almost un- 
speakable names, bestowed by the northeastern 
Indians on American lakes and streams, in the 


| heart of Germany. 


Mr. Fox, it is said, on reading his despatch, re- 
plied, with characteristic promptitude and good 
sense, ** for God’s sake save us froin the philoso- 
phers. Have sovereigns, if you please, but no 
professional men.’’ 

But Mr. Fox was instructed, as it now appears; 
to renew his exertions to carry forward the arbitra- 
tion. ‘* Let us,’’ said Lord Palmerston, in writing 
to him, ** let us consider the American contre projet 
‘as unreasonable, undeserving of answer, as with- 
‘drawn from consideration, and now submit my 
‘ original projet to Mr. Webster, the new Secretary 
‘of State, and persuade him it is reasonable.’’ 

With all respect, sir, to Lord Palmerston, Mr. 


| Webster was not to be so persuaded; that is to 


say, he was not persuaded that it was reasonable, 

or wise, or prudent, to pursue the negotiation in 

He hoped to live long enough 
to see the northeastern boundary settled; but that 

| hope was faint, unless he could rescue the ques- 
tion from the labyrinth of projects and counter pro- 
jects, explorations and arbitration, in which it was 
involved. He could not reasonably expect that 

/he had another whole half century of life before 
him. 

Mr. President, it is true that I viewed the case 
as hopeless, without an entire change in the man- 
ner of proceeding. I found the partics already 
‘*in wandering mazes lost.’’ I found it quite as 
tedious and difficult to trace the thread of this in- 

| tricate negotiation, as it would be to run out the 
line of the highlands itself. One was quite as full as 
the otlier of deviations, abruptnesser, and perplex- 
ities. And having received the President’s (Mr. 
Tyler’s) authority, | did say to Mr. Fox, as has 
| been stated in the British Parliament, that I was 
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willing to attempt to settle the dispute by agreeing 
on ne onventional line, or line by COT PrOTMise, 
Mr. President, | was fully aware of the difficul- 
ty of the undertaking, l saw it was a serious 
afiair to call on Maine to come into an agreement, 
by which she might subject herself to the loss of 
territory which she re eurded as clearly her own. 
The question touched her proprietary interests, 
and what was more delicate, it touched the extent 
of her jurisdiction. I knew well her extreme 
But I 
believed in her patriotism, and in her willingness 
to make sacrifices for the good of the country. i 
trusted, too, that her own good sense would lead 
her, while she, doubtless, preferred the strict exe- 
cution of the treaty, as she understood it, to any 
line by compromise, to see, nevertheless, that the 
CGiovernment of the United States was already 
pee du a lu arbitration, by isown proposition and 
the agreement of Great Britain; that this arbitra- 
tion night not be concluded and finished for many 
years, and that, after all, the result might be doubt- 
ful. Wath this reliance on the patriousm and good 
ense of Maine, and with the sanction of the Pres- 
ident, | was willing to make an effort to establish 
a boundary by direct compromise and arreement— 
by acts of the parties themselves, which they 
could understand and judge of for themselves—by 
a proceeding W hich lett nothing to the future judg- 
inent of others, and by which the controversy 
ettled in six months. And, sir, I leave 
it to the Senate to-day, and the country always, to 


4 ould bye 


say, how far this offer and this effort were wise or 
unwise, statesmanhke or unstatesmanlike, benefi- 
‘ inl or WipUrious, 

Well, sir, in the autumn of 1841, it was known 
im England to be the opinion of the American Gov- 
ernment, that it was not advisable to prosecute fur- 
ther the scheme of arbitration; that thatGovernment 
Was re ady to open a nerotiation for a conventional 
line of boundary; and a letter from Mr. Everett, 
dated on the 31st of December, announced the de- 
termination of the British Government to send a 


special minister to the United States, authorized to 


settle all matters in difference, and the selection of 


Lord Ashburton for that trust. This letter was 
answered, on the 29th of January, by an assurance 
that Lord Ashburton would be received with the 
respect due to his Government and to himself. 
Lord Ashburton arrived in Washington on the 4th 
of April, 1842, and was presented to the President 
on the 6th. 

On the 11th, a letter was written from the De- 
partment of State to the Governor of Maine, an- 
r his arrival, and his declaration that he 
had authority to treat for a conventional line of 
boundary, or line by agreement, on mutual condi- 
tions, considerations, and equivale nts. 

‘he Governor of Maine was informed that, 


nounel 


“ Under these circumstances, the President had felt it to 
be his duty to call the serious attention of the Governments 
of Maine and Massachuseits to the subjec t, and to submit 
to those Governincnts the propriety of thei co-operation, to 
n certain extent, and in a certain form, in an endeavor to 
terminate a controversy already of so long duration, and 
which seems very likely to be sull considerably further pro 
tracted before the desired end of a final adjustment shall be 
attained, unless a shorter course of arriving at tuat end be 
adopted than such as has heretofore been pursued, and as 
the two Governments are stil pursuiog. 

“The opinion of this Government upon the justice and 
validiry of the American cham has been expressed at so many 
times, and in sO many forms, that a repetition of that « pin 
ion is not necessary. But the subject is a subject in dispute. 
Tae Goverament bas agreed to makell a matter oft retercnce 
und arbitration; and it musttulfl that agreement, unless 
another mode of settiing the controversy should be resort d 
to with the hope of producing a speedier decision. ‘The 
Prosident proposes, then, that the Governments of Maine 
wud Massachusetts should severally appoint a@ Commissioner 
or commissioners, empowered to confer with the authorities 
of this Government upon a conventional line, or line by 
ngrecment, With its terms, conditions, considerations, and 
equivalents, with an understanding that nosuch line will be 
agi ed upon, Without the assent of such commissioners, 

« This mode of proceeding, Or some other which shall ex 

lr is now well known, thatin 1832, an agreement Was enter 
ed into between some of the Heads of Departments at Wash 
ington, Viz: Mersrs. Livingston, McLane, and Woodbury, 
under the direction of President Jackson, on the part of the 
United States, and Mesers. Preble, Williams, and Emery, 
on the part of the Government of Maine, by which it was 
stipulated that Maine should surrender to the United States 
the teriitory Which she claimed beyond the line designated 
by the King of the Netherlands, and receive, as an indem- 
Hity, ONE MILLION of acres of the public lands, to be selected 
by herself, in Michigan. The existence of this treaty was 
not known for some time, aud it was never ratified by the 
high coutraching parlics. 
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press assent beforehand, seems indispensable, if any nego- 
tiation for a conventional line is to be had; since, if happily 
a treaty should be the result of the negotiation, it can only 
be submitted to the Senate of the United States for ratifica- 
tion.’ 


A similar letter was addressed to the Governor 
of Massachusetts. ‘The Governor of Maine, now 
an honorable member of this House, immediately 
conveked the Legislature of Maine, by proclama- 
tion. In Massachusetts, the probable exigency 
had been anticipated, and the Legislature had au- 
thorized the Governor, now my honorable col- 
league here, to appoint commissioners on behalf 
of the Commonwealth. The Legislature of Maine 
adopted resolutions to the same eflect, and duly 
elected four commissioners from among the most 
eminent persons in the State, of all parties; and 
their unanimous consent to any proposed line of 
boundary was made indispensable. ‘Three distin- 
cuished public men, known to all parties, and hav- 
ing the contidence of all parties, in any question of 
this kind, were appointed commissioners by the 
Governor of Massachusetts. 

Now, sir, I ask, could anything have been de- 
vised fairer, safer, and better for all parties than 
this? The States were here, by their commission- 
ers; Great Britain was here, by her special Minis- 
ter, and the Canadian and New Brunswick author- 
ities within reach of the means of consultation; and 
the Government of the United States was ready to 
proceed with the important duties it had assumed. 
Sir, ] put the question to any man of sense, wheth- 
er, supposing the real object to be a fair, just, 
convenient, prompt settlement of the boundary dis- 
pute, this state of things was not more promising 
than all the schemes of exploration and arbitration, 
and all the tissue of projects and counter projects, 
with which the two Governments had been making 
themselves strenuously idle for so many years? 
Nor was the promise not fulfilled. 

It has been said, absurdly enough, that Maine 
was coerced into a consent to this line of bounda- 
ry. What was the coercion? Where was the 
coercion? On the one hand, she saw an immediate 
and reasonable settlement; on the other hand, a 
proceeding sure to be long, and its result seen to 
be doubtful. Sir, the coercion was none other 
than the coercion of duty, good sense, and mani- 
fest interest. The right and the expedient united, 
to compel her to give up the wrong, the useless, 
the inexpedient. 

Maine was asked to judge for herself, to decide on 
her own interests, not unmindful, nevertheless, of 
those patriotic considerations which should lead 
her to regard the peace and prosperity of the whole 
country. Maine, it has been said, was persuaded 
to part with a portion of territory by this agree- 
ment. Persuaded! Why, sir, she was invited 
here to make a compromise—to give and to 
take—to surrender territory of very little value for 
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equivalent advantages, of which advantages she | 


was herself to be the uncontrolled judge. Her 
commissioners needed no guardians. They knew 
her interest. ‘They knew what they were called 
on to part with, and the value of what they could 
obtain inexchange. They knew especially that on 
one hand was immediate settlement, on the other, 
ten or fifleen years more of delay and vexa- 
tion. Sir, the piteous tears shed for Maine, in this 
respect, are not her own tears. They are the croc- 
odile tears of pretended friendship and party sen- 
timentality. Lamentations and griefs have been 
uttered in this Capitol about the losses and sacri- 
fices of Maine, which nine-tenths of the people of 
Maine laugh at. Nine-tenths of her people, to this 
day, heartily approve the treaty. It is my full be- 
let that there are not, at this moment, fifty respect- 


able persons in Maine who would now wish to | 


see the treaty annulled, and the State replaced in 
the condition in which it was, with Mr. Van Bu- 
ren’s arbitration before it, and inevitably fixed upon 


it, by the plighted faith of this Government, on | 


the 4th of March, 1841. 
Sir, the occasion called for the revision of a very 
long line of boundary; and what complicated the 
case, and rendered it more difficult, was, that the 
territory on the side of the United States belonged 
to no less than four different States. ‘The estab- 
lishment of the boundary was to affect Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and New York, 
States were to be satisfied, if properly they could 
be. Maine, it is true, was principally concerned. 
4, But she did not expect to retain all that she called 


All these | 


[April 6, 


SENATE, 
her own, and yet get more; and still cal 
mise, and an exchange of equivalents 


not so absurd. 


| it compro- 
. She was 
I regret some things which oceyy. 
red; ey that while the commissions rs of 
Maine assented, unanimously, to the boundary 
proposed, on the equivalents proposed, yet, in the 
paper in which they express that assent, they seer 
to argue against the act which they were about to 
perform. ‘This, think,wasa mistake. It had ay 
awkward appearance, and probably gave rise tw 
whatever of dissatisfaction = been expressed jn 
any quarter, 

And now, sir, I am prepared to ask whether the 
proceeding adopted, that is, an attempt to settle 
this long controversy, by the assent of the States 
concerned, was not wise and discreet, under the 
circumstances of the case? Sir, the attempt sue- 
ceeded, and it put an end to a controversy which 
had subsisted, with no little inconvenience to the 
country, and danger to its peace, through every 
Administration, from that of General Washington 
to that of Mr. Van Buren. It is due to truth, and 
to the occasion, to say, that there were difficulties 
and obstacles in the way of this settlement which 
had not been overcome under the Administration 
of Washington, or the elder Adams, or Mr. Jeffer- 
son, or Mr. Madison, or Mr. Monroe, or Mr. J. Q. 
Adams, or General Jackson, or Mr. Van Buren. 
In 1842, in the Administration of Mr. Tyler, the 
dispute was settled, and settled satisfactorily. 

Sir, whatever may be said to the contrary, Maine 
was no loser, but an evident gainer, by this adjust- 
ment of boundary. She parted with some portion 
of territory; this | would not undervalue; but cer- 
tainly most of it was quite worthless. Captain 
Talcott’s report, and other evidence, sufficiently es- 
tablish that fact. ’ 

Maine, having, by her own free consent, agreed 
to part with this portion of territory, received in 
the first place, from the Treasury of the United 
States, $150,000 for her half of the land, a sum 
which I suppose to be much greater than she would 
have realized from the sale of it in fifty years. No 
person, well informed on the subject can doubt 
this. 

In the next place, the United States Government 
paid her for the expenses of her civil posse to de- 
fend the State, and also for the surveys. On this 
account she has already received $200,000, and 
hopes to receive 80 or 100,000 dollars more. If 
this hope shall be realized, she will have received 
$450,000 in cash. 

Sut Maine, I admit, did not look, and ought not 
to have looked, to the treaty as a mere pecuniary 
bargain. She looked at other things besides money. 
She took into consideration that she was to enjoy 
the free navigation of the river St. John’s. I thought 
this a great object at the time the treaty was made; 
but I had then no adequate conception of its real 
importance. Circumstances which have since taken 


| place show that its advantages to the State are far 


greater than I then supposed. That river is to be 
free to the citizens of Sicies for the transportation 
down its stream of all unmanufactured articles 
whatever. Now, what is this river St. John’s? 
We have heard a vast deal lately of the immense 
value and importance of the river Columbia and its 
navigation; but I will undertake to say, that for 
all purposes of human use, the St. John’s is worth 
a hundred times as much as the Columbia is or 
ever will be. In point of magnitude, it is one ot 
the most respectable rivers on the eastern side of 
this part of America. It is longer than the Hud- 
son, and as large as the Delaware. And moreover, 


itis a river which has a mouth to it, and that, in 


the opinion of the member from Arkansas, {Mr. 
Sevier, ] is a thing of some importance in the mat- 
ter of rivers. [A laugh.] It is navigable from the 
sea, and by steamboats, to a greater distance than 
the Columbia. It runs through a good country, 
and its sources afford a communication with the 
Aroostook valley. And I will leave it to the mem- 
ber from Maine to say, whether that valley is net 
one of the finest and most fertile parts of the State. 
And I will leave it not only to him, but to any man 
at all acquainted with the facts, whether this free 


"navigation of the St. John’s has not at once greatly 
_ raised the value of the lands on Fish river, on the 


Allegash, Madawaska, and the St. Francis. That 


whole region has no other outlet, and the value of 


the lumber which has, during this very year, been 
floated down that river, is far greater than that of 
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all the furs which have descended from Fort Van- 
eouver to the Pacific. On this subject I am enabled 
to speak with authority, for it has so happened, 
that, since the last adjournment of the Senate, I 
have looked at an official return of the Hudson’s 
fay Company, showing the actual extent of the 
fur trade in Oregon, and I find it to be much less 
than I had supposed. An intelligent gentleman 
from Missouri estimated the value of that trade, on 
the west of the Rocky Mountains, at three hundred 
thousand dollars annually: but I find it stated in 
the last publication by Mr. McGregor, of the Board 
of Trade in England, (a very accurate authority, ) 
that the receipts of the Hudson’s Bay Company for 
furs west of the Rocky Mountains, in 1828, is 
placed at $138,000. Ido not know, though the 
member from Missouri is likely to know, whether 
all these furs are brought to Fort Vancouver; or 
whether some of them are not sent through the 
asses in the mountains to Hudson’s Bay; or to 
Montreal, by the way of the north shore of Lake 
Superior. I suppose this last to be the case. It is 
stated, however, by the same authority, that the 
amount of goods received at Vancouver, and dis- 
posed of in payment for furs, is $20,000 annually, 
and no more. 

Now, sir, this right to carry lumber, and grain, 
and cattle to the mouth of the river St. John’s, on 
equal terms with the British, is a matter of great 
importance; it brings lands lying on its upper 
branches, far in the interior, into direct communi- 
cation with the sea. Those lands are valuable for 
timber now, and a portion of them are the best in 
the State for agriculture. The fact has been stated 
to me, on the best authority, that in the Aroostook 


valley land is to be found which has yielded more ° 


than forty bushels of wheat to the acre, even under 
the common cultivation of new countries. 1 must, 
therefore, think that the commissioners from Maine 
were quite right in believing that this was an im- 
portant acquisition for their State, and one worth 
the surrender of some acres of barren mountains 
and impenetrable swamps. 

But, Mr. President, there is another class of ob- 
jJections to this treaty boundary, on which I wish 
to submit a few remarks. It has been alleged, 
that the treaty of Washington ceded very impor- 
tant military advantages on this continent to the 
British Government. One of these is said to be a 
military road between the two provinces of New 
Brunswick and Lower Canada; and the other is 
the possession of certain heights, well adapted, as 
is alleged, to military defence. I think the honor- 
able member from New York, farthest from the 
chair, [Mr. Drx,] said, that, by. the treaty of 
Washington, a military road was surrendered to 
England, which she considered as of vital im- 
portance to her possessions in America. 

Mr. Drx rose to explain. He had not spoken 
of a * military read,’’ but of a portion of territory 
affording a means of military communication be- 
tween two of her provinces. 

Mr. W. Well, it is the same thing, and we 
will see how that matter stands. The honorable 
member says, that he said a means of military 
communication, and not a military road. | am 
not a military man, and therefore may not so 
clearly comprehend, as that member does, the dif- 
ference between a military road and a means of 
military communication, [a laugh;] but I will read 
from the honorable member’s speech, which I have 
before me, understood to have been revised by him- 
self. The honorable member says: ; 


“The settlement of the northeastern boundary—one of 
the most delicate and difficult that has ever arisen between 
us—affords a striking evidence of our desire to maintain 
with her the most friendly understanding. We ceded to her 
& portion of territory which she deemed of vital importance 
a8 @ means of military communication between the Can- 


adas and her Atlantic provinces, and which will give her a’ 


great advantage in a contest with us. The measure was 
Sustained by the constituted authorities of the country, and 
I have no desire or intention to call its wisdom in question. 
But it proves that we were not unwilling to afford Great 
Britain any facility she required tor consolidating her North 
American possessions—acting in peace as though war was 
not to bs expected between the two countries. If we had 
cherished any ambitious designs in respect to them—if we 
had had any other wish than that of continuing on terms of 
amity with her and them—this great military advantage 
would never have been conceded to her. 

“On the other hand, I regret to say, that her course to- 
Wards us has been a course of perpetual encroachment. 
But, sir, I will not look back upon what is past for the pur- 
pose of reviving disturbing recollections.” 


I should be very glad if the honorable gentleman 
24 
e,- 
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would show how England derives so hicthlyv m- 
portant benefits from the treaty, ina military point 
of view, or what proof there is that she so consid- 
ers the matter. 

Mr. Dix said that this treaty had been proclaimed 
by the President in the latter part of the year 1842. 
Mr. D. hadatthat time left the country. The injune- 
tion of secrecy had been removed trom the proceed- 
ines of the Senate in rezard to the ratification. Al 
though temporarily absent from the country, Mr. D. 
had not lost sieht of the state of things at home. He 
read with interest the debates in the British House 
of Parliament in regard to the treaty, and he was 
struck with the fact, (and the debates would bear 
him out in the statement,) that distinguished public 
men deemed the acquisition of territory which had 
been gained, to be one of vital importance as a 
means of connexion and communication between 
their provinces in America. As toamilitary road, 
he had never traced its course upon the map; but 
he believed that it passed along the east bank of 
the St. John’s until that river turned westward, 
and then alone its north bank toward Quebec. 
But by the award of the King of Holland, the road 
would have had to run quite round the head of the 
river St, Francis. By that award, our boundary 
was to pass over the range of hichlands, far to the 
north, and near the St. Lawrence river. But by 
the treaty of Washington, the line leaves those 
heichts, and was so thrown back as to pass several 
miles farther to the eastward. He had some notes 
here of the debates in Parliament, and as the gen- 
tleman had called upon him for his proof, Mr. D. 
would read a few extracts. Here Mr. Dix read 
sundry extracts from debates inthe House of Com- 
mons, and said he thought they sustained his posi- 
tion. But he desired to say. that he had raised no 
question touching the wisdom of the provisions of 
the treaty, or made any reflections either on those 
who negotiated the treaty, nor on those who rati- 
fied it. 

Mr. W. proceeded. 
honorable member has read, however pertinent 
they may be to another question, do not touch the 
question immediately before us. I understand, 
quite well, what was said of the heights; but no- 
body, so far as [| know, ever spoke of this supposed 
military road or military communication, as of any 
importance at all, unless it be in a remark, not 
very intellieible, in an article aseribed to Lord Pal- 
merston. 

I was induced to refer to this subject, sir, by a 
circumstance which I have not long been apprise: 
of. Lord Palmerston (if he be the author of cer- 
tain publications ascribed to him) says that all the 
important points were given up by Lord Ashbur- 
ton to the United States. I might here state, too, 
that Lord Palmerston called the whole treaty “ the 
Ashburton capitulation;’? declaring that it vielded 
everything that was of importance to Great Britain, 
and that all its stipulations were to the advantage 
of the United States, and to the sacrifice of the in- 
terests of Eneland. But it is not on such ceneral 
statements, and such unjust statements, noron any 
off-hand expressions used in debate, thoueh in the 
roundest terms, that this question must turn.  TTe 
speaks of this military road, but he entirely mis- 
places it. The road which runs from New Bruns- 
wick to Canada follows the north side of the St. 
John’s to the mouth of the Madawasca, and then 
turning northwest, follows that stream to Lake 
Tamariscotta, and thence proceeds over a depress- 
ed part of the hichlands till it strikes the St. Law- 
rence one hundred and seventeen miles helow 
Quebec. Thisis the road which has been alwavs 
used, and there is no other. ; 

I admit it is very convement for the British Gov- 
ernment to possess territory through which they 
may enjoy a road; it is of great value as an avenue 
of communication in time of peace; but as a mili- 
tary communication, it is of no value at all. What 
business can an army ever have there? Besides, 
it is no gorge, no pass, no narrow defile, to be de- 
fended by a fort. Ifa fort should be built there, 
an army could, at pleasure, make a detour so as 
to keep out of the reach of its guns. It is very 
useful, | admit, in time of peace. But does not 
everybody know, military man or not, that unless 
there is a defile, or some narrow place, through 
which troops must pass, and which a fortification 
will command, that a mere open road must, in time 


The passaces which the 


_ of war, be in the power of the strongest? If we 
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retained the road by treaty, and war came, would 
not the English take possession of it if they could? 
Would they be restrained by a regard to the treaty 
of Washineton? LI have never yet heard a reason 
adduced why this communication should be re- 
earded as the slightest possible advantage in a muli- 
tary point of view. 

But the cireumstanee, which T have not long 
known, is, that, by a map published with the 
speech of the honorable member from Missouri, 
made in the Senate, on the question of ratifying the 
treaty, this well-known and lone used road is laid 
down, probably from the same source of error 
which misled Lord Palmerston, as following the 
St. John’s, on its south side, to the mouth of the 
St. Francis; thence along that river to ifs source, 
and thenee, by a single bound, over the highlands, 
to the St. Lawrence, near Quebec. ‘This is all 
imagination. It is ealled the * Valley . 
Valley road, indeed! Why, sir, it is represented 
as running over the very ridge of the most inacces- 
sible part of the highlands! Itis made to cross 
abrupt and broken precipices 2,000 feet high! [t 
is, at different points of its imaginary course, from 
fifty to a hundred miles distant from the real road. 
So much, Mr. President, for the great boon of 
military communication coneeded to England. It 
is nothine more nor less than a commen road, 
along streams and lakes, and over a country m 
great part rather flat. It then passes the heights 
to the St. Lawrence. [f war breaks out, we shall 
take it, if we ean, and if we need it, of which there 
is not the slightest probability. It will never be 
protected by fortifications, and never ean be. It 
will be just as easy to take it from England, in 
ease of war, as it would be to keep possession of 


Road.’ 


it, if it Were our own. 

In reeard to the defence of the heights, [ shall 
disnose of that subject in afew words. ‘There is 
a ridee of highlands which does approach the riven 
St. Lawrence, alithoueh it is not true that they 
overlook Quebec; on the contrary, the ridge ww at 
the distance of thirty or forty miles. 

It is very natural that military men in England, 
or indeed inany part of Europe, should have at- 
tached great importance to these mountains. ‘The 
creat military authority of England—perhaps the 
hivhest living military anthority—had served in 
India and on the European continent, and it was 
natural enough that he should apply [aropean 
ideas of military defences to America. But they 
are quite inapplicable. Hiechlands such as these 
were not ordinarily found on the great battle-fielda 
They are neither Alps nor Pyrenees; 
they have no passes through them, nor roads over 
them. and never will have. Then there was anoth- 
er reason. In 1839 an ex parte survey was made, 
as I have said, by Captain Mudge and Mr, Feath- 
erstonhauch, if survey it could be called, of the 
revion in the north of Maine, for the use of the 
British Government. I dare say Mr. Mudge is 
an intelligent and respectable officer; how much 
personal attention he gave the subject I do not 
know. Asto Mr. Featherstonhaugh, he has been 
in our service, and his authority is not worth a 
straw. ‘These two persons made a report, con- 
tainine this very singular statement: ‘That, in the 
ridce of highlands nearest to the St. Lawrence, 
there was a great hiatus in one particular place, a 
gap of thirty or forty miles, in which the elevation 
did not exceed fifty feet. This was certainly the 
strangest statement that ever was made. Their 
whole report gave but one measurement by the ba- 
rometer, and that measurement stated the height 
of twelve hundred feet. A survey and map were 
made the following year by our own commission- 
ers, Messrs. Graham and Talcott, of the Topo- 
graphical Corps, and Professor Renwick, of Co- 
lumbia College. On this map, the very spot where 
this gap was said to be situated is dotted over 
thickly with figures, showing heights varying from 
twelve hundred to two thousand feet, and forming 
one rough and lofty ridge, marked by abrupt and 
almost perpendicular precipices. When this map 
and report of Messrs. Mudge and f'eatherston- 
haugh was sent to England, the British authorities 
saw that this alleged gap was laid down as an in- 
defensible point, and it was probably on that ground 
alone that they desired a line east of that ridge, in 
order that they might guard against access of a 
hostile power from the United States. Butin trath 
there is no such gap, not at all; our engineers 
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proved this, and we quite well understood it when 
avreeing to the boundary. Any man of common 
sense, military or not, must, therefore, now see 
that nothing can be more imaginary or unfounded 
than the idea that any importance could attach to 
the pense ssion of these he ivhts. 

Sir, there are two old and well-known roads to 
Canada. One by way of Lake Champlain and the 
richelieu, to Montreal. ‘This is the route which 
armies have traversed so often, in different periods 
of our history. The other leads trom the Kenne- 
beck river to the sourees of the Chaudiere and the 
iu Loup, and so to QQuebee. This last was the 
track of Arnold’s march. East of this, there is 
no practicable communication for troops between 
Maine and Canada, ull we get to the Madawasca. 
We had before us a report from General Wool, 
while this treaty was in necotiation, in which that 
intellivent officer declares, that it is perfectly idle 
io think of fortifying any point east of this road. 
It is a mountain region, through which no army 
ean possibly pass ito Canada. And, sir, this 
avenue to Ganada, this practicable avenue, and 
onty practicable avenue cast of that by way of 
Lake Champlain, is left now just as it was found 
by the treaty. The treaty does not touch it, nor 
in any manner affect it at all. 

Rut | must co farther. TU said that the treaty of 
Washineton was a treaty of equivalents, in which 
it was expected that each party should give some- 
thine and receive something. And Tam now wil- 
line to meet any gentleman, be he a military man 
or not, who will make the assertion that, in a mil- 
itary pont of view, the createst advantares de rived 
from that treaty were on the side of Great Britain. 
It was on this point that I wished to say something 
tm re ply to an honorable nh ralye r from New York, 
{Mr. Drekiwson,} who will have it that in this 
treaty, England supposes that she got the advan- 
tave of us. Sir, | do not think the military advan- 
taves she obtained by it are wortharush. But 
even if they were—if she had obtained advantages 
of the createst value—would it not have been fair 
in the member from New York to state, neverthe- 
less, whether there were not equivalent military 
advantazes obtained, on our side, in other parts of 
the line? Would it not have been candid and 
proper in him, when adverting to the military ad- 
vantave obtained by England, in a communication 
between New Brunswick and Canada, if such ad- 
vantages there were, to have stated, on the other 
hand, and at the same time, the regaining by us of 
Rouse’s Point,at the outlet of Lake Champlain ?— 
an advantage which overbalanced all others, forty 
times told. IT must be allowed to say, that I cer- 
tainly never expected thata member from New 
York, above all other men, should speak of this 
treaty as conferring military advantages on Great 

fritain, without full equivalents. I listened to it, 
I confess, with utter astonishment. A distincuish- 
ed member from that State, [Mr. Wricur,] saw, 
at the time, very clearly the advantage gained by 
this treaty to the United States and to New York. 
He voted willingly for its ratification, and he never 
will say that Great Britain obtained a balance of 
advantages ina military point of view. 

Why, how ts the State of New York affected by 
this treaty ? Sir, is not Rouse’s Point perfectly 
well known, and admitted, by every military man, 
to be the key of Lake Champlain? It commands 
every vessel passin rup or down the lake, between 
New York and Canada. It had always been sup- 
posed that this point lay some distance south of 
the parallel of 45, which was our boundary line 
with Canada, and, therefore, was within the Uni- 
ted States; and, under this supposition, the United 
States purchased the land, and commenced the 
erection of a strong fortress. But a more accurate 
survey having been made in 1818, by astronomers 
on both sides, it was found that the parallel of 45 
ran south of this fortress, and thus Rouse’s Point, 
with the fort upon it, was found to be in the Brit- 
ish dominions. This discovery created, as well it 
might, a great sensation here. None knows this 
better than the honorable member from South Ca- 
rolina, [Mr. Catnoun,] who was then at the head 
of the Department of War. As Rouse’s Point was 
no longer ours, we sent our engineers to examine 
the shores of the lake, to find some other place or 
p'aces which we might fortify. They made a re- 
port, on their return, saying that there were two 
other points, some distance south of Rouse’s Point, 
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one called Windmill Point, on the east side of the 
lake, and the othér called Stony Point, on the 
west side, which it became necessary now to fortify, 
and they gave an estimate of the probable expense. 
When this treaty was in process of negotiation, 
we called for the opinion of military men respect- 
ing the value of Rouse’s Point, in order to see 
whether it was highly desirable to obtain it. We 
had their report before us, in which it was stated, 
that the natural and best point for the defence of 
the outlet of Lake Champlain was Rouse’s Point. 
In fact, anybody might see that this was the case 
who Would look at the map. ‘The point projects 
into the narrowest passage by which the waters of 
the lake pass into the Richelieu. Any vessel, pass- 
ing into or out of the lake, must come within point 


blank range of the guns of a fortress erected on | 
this point; and it ran out so far that any such ves- {| 
sel must approach the fort, head on, for several 


miles, so as to be exposed to a raking fire from the 
battery, before she could possibly bring her broad- 
side to bear upon the fort at all. [t was very dif- 
ferent with the points farther south. Between 
them the passage was much wider; so much so, 
indeed, that a vessel might pass directly between 
the two, and not be in reach of point blank shot 
from either. 

Mr. Dickinson, of New York, here interposed 
to ask a question, Did not the Dutch line give us 
Rouse’s Pomt? 

Mr. W. Certainly not. It gave us a little semi- 
cireular line, ranning round the fort, but not in- 
cluding what we had possessed before. And be- 
sides, we had rejected the Dutch line, and the 
whole point now clearly belonged to England. It 
was all within the British territory. Does the 
eentleman understand me now? 

Mr. Dickinson. Oh yes, | understand you 
now, and [understood you before. 

Mr. W. I am glad he does. [A laugh.] 1 
was saying that a vessel might pass between the 
two pomts—Windmill Point and Stony Point— 
and escape point blank shot from either. Mean- 
while her broadside could be brought to bear upon 
either of them. ‘The forts would be entirely inde- 
pendent of each other, and, having no commu- 
nication, could not render each other the least 
assistance in case of attack. jut the military 
men told us, there was no sort of question that 


Rouse’s Point was extremely desirable as a point | 


of military defence. This is plain enough, and I 
need not spend time to prove it. Of one thing I 
am certain, that the true road to Canada is by the 
way of Lake Champlain. That is the old path. 
I take to myself the credit of having said here, 
thirty years ayo, speaking of the mode of taking Can- 
ada, that when an American woodsman undertakes 
to fella tree, he does not begin by lopping off the 
branches, but strikes his axe at once into the trunk. 
The trunk, in relation to Canada, is Montreal, and 
the river St. Lawrence down to Quebec; and so 
we found in the last war. [tis not my purpose to 
scan the propriety of military measures then adopt- 
ed, but I suppose it to have been rather accidental 
and unfortunate, that we began the attack in Upper 


Canada. It would have been better military pol-- | 


icy, as I suppose, to have pushed our whole force 
by the way of Lake Champlain, and made a direct 


movement on Montreal; and, though we might | 
thereby have lost the glories of the battles of the | 
‘Thames, and of Lundy’s Lane, and of the sortie | 
from Fort Erie, yet we should have won other | 


laurels of equal, and perhaps greater, value at Mon- 
treal. Once successful in this movement, the 
whole country above would have fallen into our 
power. Is not this evident to every gentleman? 


Now Rouse’s Pointis the best means of defending 


both the ingress into the lake and the exit from ii. | 


And L say now, that on the whole frontier of the 


State of New York, with the single exception of | 


the Narrows below the city, there is not a point of 
equal importance. T hope this Government will 
last forever; but if it does not, and if, in the judg- 
ment of Heaven, so great a calamity shall ‘befal 
us as the rupture of this Union, and the State of 
New York shall thereby be thrown upon her own 
defences, L ask, is there a single point, except the 


Narrows, the possession of which she will so much | 
desire? No, there is notone. And how did we | 


obtain this advantage for her? The parallel of 45 
north was established by the treaty of ’83 as our 


boundary with Canada in that part of the line. | 
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But, as 1 have stated, that line was found to run 


south of Rouse’s Point. And how did we get back 


this precious possession? By running a little serj- 
circle like that of the Dutch King? No; we went 


_ back to the old line, which had always been sup). 


posed to be the true line, and the establishment of 
which gave us not only Rouse’s Point, but a strip 
of land containing some thirty or forty thousand 
acres between the parallel of 45 and the old line, 
The same arrangement gave us a similar advan- 
tage in Vermont; and | have never heard that the 
constituents of my friend near me [Mr. Preps 
made any complaint of the treaty. That State oot 
about sixty or seventy thousand acres, includin: 
several villages, which would otherwise have bee) 
left on the British side of the line. We received 
Rouse’s Point and this additional land as one of 
the equivalents for the cession of territory made in 
Maine. And what did we do for New Hampshire? 


| There was an ancient dispute as to which was th 


northwesternmost head of the Connecticut river. 
Several streams were found, either of which mich 
be insisted on asthe true boundary. But we claimed 
that called Hall’s stream. This had not formerly 
been allowed; the Dutch award did not give to 
New Hampshire what she claimed; and Mr. Van 
Ness, our commissioner, appointed under the treaty 
of Ghent, after examining the ground, came to the 
conclusion that we were not entitled to Hail’s 
stream. I thought we were so entitled, although 
I admit that Hall’s stream does not join the Con- 
necticut river till afier it has passed the parallel of 
45°. By the treaty of Washington this demand 
| was agreed to, and it gave New Hampshire one 
hundred thousand acres of land. Ido not say that 
we obtained this wrongfully, but I do say that we 
got that which Mr. Van Ness had doubted our 
right to. I thought the claim just, however, and 
the line was established accordingly. And her 
let me say once for all, that if we had gone for ar- 
bitration, we should ingvitably have lost what the 
treaty gave to Vermont and New York; because 
all that was clear matter of cession, and not adjust- 
ment of doubtful boundary. 
I think that I ought now to relieve the Senate 
from any further remarks on this northeastern 
boundary. I say that it was a favorable arranye- 
ment, both to Maine and Massachusetts, and that 
nine-tenths of their people are well satisfied with 
it; and I say also, that it was advantageous to 
_ New Hampshire, Vermont, and New York. And 
| I say, further, that it gave up no important mili- 
tary point, but, on the contrary, obtained one of 
the greatest consequence and value. And here | 
| leave that part of the case for the consideration of 
the Senate and of the country. 
| [Here the Senate adjourned.]} 


' 
t 
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Mr. WEBSTER resumed. Yesterday, I read 
an extract from the proceedings in the British Par- 
liament of a despatch of Lord Palmerston to Mr. 
Fox, in which Lord Palmerston says, that the 
| Brit:sh Government, as early as 1840, had _per- 
| ceived that they never could come to a settlement 
of this controversy with the Government of Mr 
Van Buren. I do not wish to say whether the 
fault was more on one side than the other; but | 
wish to bar, in the first place, any inference of an 
improper character which may be drawn from that 
statement of the British Secretary of Foreign Af 
fairs. It was not that they looked forward toa 
change which should bring gentlemen into power 
more pliable, more agreeable to the purposes of 
England. No, sir, those remarks of Lord Pal- 
| merston, whether true or false, were not caused by 
any peculiar stoutness or stiffness which Mr. Van 
Buren had ever maintained on our side of the 
' merits of the question. The merits of the boundary 
question were never discussed by Mr. Van B 


puren 
'to any extent. The thing that his Administration 
discussed was the formation of a convention of 
exploration and arbitration to settle the question. 
| A few years before this despatch of Lord Palmer- 

ston to Mr. Fox, the two Governments, as I have 
repeatedly said, had agreed how the question should 
be settled. They had agreed that there should be 
an exploration. “Mr. Van Buren had proposed and 
urged arbitration also. England had agreed to 
this, at his request. The Governments had agreed 
to these two principles, therefore, long before the 
date of that letter of Lord Palmerston; and from 
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that agreement, tll near the close of Mr. Van 

turen’s Administration, the whole correspondence 
turned on the arrangement of details of a conven- 
tion for arbitration, according to the stipulation of 
the parties, Therefore, it was not on account of 
any notion that Mr. Van Buren stood up for Amer- 
ican questions better than others, It was because 
these subordinate questions respecting the conven- 
tion for arbitration had got into so much complex- 
ity—so embarrassed with projects and counter 
projects—had become so difficult and entangled; 
and because every effort to disentangle them had 
made the matter worse. Qn this account alone 
Lord Palmerston had made the remarks. I wish 
io draw no inference that would be injurious to 
others, to make no imputation on Mr. Van Buren. 
But it is necessary to remember that this dispute had 
run on for years, and was likely to run on forever, 
though the main principles had already been agreed 
on, viz: exploration and arbitration. It was an 
endless discussion of details, and forms of proceed- 
ing, in which the parties receded farther and far- 
ther from each other every day. 

One thing more, sir, by way of explanation. I 
referred yesterday to the report made by General 
Wool in respect to the read from Kennebec. In 
point of fact, the place which General Wool recom- 
mended in 1838, to be fortified, was a few miles 
farther east, towards the waters of the Penobscot 
river, than Arnold’s route; but, generally, the re- 
mark I made was perfectly true, that east of that 
line there has not been a road or passage. ‘The 
honorable member from New York yesterday pro- 
duced extracts from certain debates in Parliament 
respecting the importance of the territory ceded to 
England ina military point of view. [beg to refer 
to some others which I hold in my hand, but which 
I shall not read—the speeches of Sir Charles Na- 
pier, Lord Palmerston, Sir Howard Douglass, &e., 
as an offset to those quoted by the honorable mem- 
ber. Butt do not think it of importance to balance 
those opinions against each other. Some gentle- 
inen appear to entertain one set of opinion, some 
another; and, for my own part, I candidly admit 
that by both, one and the other, facts are oversta- 
ted. Ido not believe, sir, that anything, in a mil- 
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sir, | will merely add, that if gentlemen desire to 
obtain more information on this important subject, 
they may consult the head of the Engineer Corps, 
Colonel Totten, and Commodore Morris, who 
went there by instructions to examine it, and who 
reported thereon. 

And here, sir, I conclude my remarks on the 
question of the Northeastern Boundary. 

And I now leave it to the country to say, whether 
this question—this troublesome and annoying and 
dangerous question—which had lasted through the 
ordinary length of two generations, having now 
been taken up in )841, was not well settled, and 
promptly settled? Whether it was not well settled 
for Maine and Massachusetts, and well settled for 
the whole country? And whether, in the opinion 
of all fair and candid men, the complaint about it 
which we hear at this day, does not arise entirely 
from a desire that those connected with the aceom- 
plishment of a measure so important to the peace 
of the country, should not be allowed to derive too 
much eredit from it? 

Mr. President, the destruction of the steamboat 
** Caroline,” in the harbor of Schlosser, by a Brit- 
ish foree, in December, 1837, and the arrest of Al- 
exander McLeod, a British subject, composing part 
of that force, four years afterwards, by the author- 
ities of New York, and his trial for an alleged mur- 
der commityed by him on that oceasion, have been 
subjects of remark, here and elsewhere, at this ses- 
sion of Coneress. They are connected subjects, 


; and call, in the first place, for a brief historical 


itary point of view, ceded by us to England, is of || 


any consequence to us or to her; or that anything 
important, la that respect, was ceded by either 
party, except one thing—that is Rouse’s Point. | 
do believe that it was an object of importance to 
repossess ourselves of the site of that fortress, and 
to that point I shall proceed to make a few remarks 
that escaped me yesterday. Ido not complain here 
that the member from New York has underrated 
the importance of that acquisition. He has not 
spoken of it. But what I do complain of—if com- 
plaint it may be called—is, that when he spoke of 
cessions made to England by the treaty of Wash- 
ington, a treaty which proposed to proceed on the 
ground of mutual concessions, equivalents, and 
considerations—when referring to such a treaty to 
show the concessions made to England, he did not 
consider it necessary to state, on the other hand, 
the corresponding cessions made by England to us. 
And I say again, that the cession of Rouse’s Point 
by her, must be, and is considered by those best 


capable of appreciating its value, of more import- | 


ance than all the cessions we made to England in 
a military point; and to show how our Government 
have regarded its importance, let me remind you, 
that immediately on the close of the last war, al- 
though the country was heavily in debt, there was 
nothing to which the Government addressed itself 
with more zeal than to fortify this point, as the nat- 
ural defence of Lake Champlain. As carly as 1816, 


the Government paid twenty or thirty thousand | 


dollars for the site, and went on with the work at 
an expense of one hundred thousand dollars. But 
in 1814, the astronomers, appointed on both sides, 
found it was on the English side of the boundary. 


hat, of course, terminated our operations. But || 


that is not all. How did our Government regard 
the acquisition by the treaty of Washington? Why 
the ink with which that treaty was signed was 


hardly dry, when the most eminent engineers were | 


despatched to that place, who examined its strength 
and proceeded to renew and rebuild it. And no 
military work—not even the fortifications for the 
defence of the Narrows, approaching the harbor of 
New York, has been proceeded with by the Gov- 
ernment with more zeal. Having said so much, 


| characterized the citizens of the United States, would have | 
prevented any portion of them from using any means to pro- | 


narrative. 

In the year 1837, 9 civil eommotion or rebellion, 
which had broken out in Canada, had been suppress- 
ed, and many persons engaged in it had fled to the 
United States. In the autumn of that year, these 
persons, associating with themselves many persons 
of lawless character in the United States, made ac- 
tual war on Canada, and took possession of Navy 
Island, belonging to England, in the Niagara river. 


It may be the safest course to give an account of 


these occurrences from official sources. 


Mr. Van 


juren thus recites the facts, as the Government of 


the United States understood them, in his Message 
of December, 1838: 


“‘T had hoped that the respect for the laws and regard for 
the peace and honor of their own country, Which has ever 


mote insurrection in the territory of a Power with which we 


| are at peace, and with which the United States are desirous 


of maintaining the most friendly relations. 
however, to be obliged to inform you that this has not been 
the ease. 

* Information has been given to me, derived from official 


| and other sources, that many citizens of the United States 


have associated together to make hostile incursions from our | 


territory into Canada, and to aid and abet insurrection there, 
in violation of the obligations and laws of the United States, 
and in open disregard of their own duties as citizens. ‘This 


} information has been in part confirmed, by a hostile invasion 


actually made by citizens of the United States, in conjunction 
with Canadians and others, and accompanied by a foreible sei 


zure ofthe property of our citizens, and an application thereof | 


to the prosecution of military operations against the authori- 
ties and people of Canada. The results of these criminal 
assaults upon the peace and order of a neighboring country 


have been, as was to be expected, fatally destructive to the | 


| misguided or deluded persons engaged in them, and highly 


| been undertaken. 


injurious to those in whose behalf they are professed to have 
The authorities in Canada, from intelli- 
gence received of such intended movements among our citi- 


| zens, have felt themselves obliged to take precautionary 
| measures against them, have actually embodied the militia, 
| and assumed an attitude to repel an invasion, to which they 


believed the colonies were exposed from the United States. 
A state of feeling on both sides of the frontier had thus been 


| produced, which called for prompt and vigorous interfe- 


renee.”? 

The following is the British account of the same 
oecurrence* 

“In this state of things, asmall band of Canadian refu- 


| gees, who had taken shelter in the State of New York, form- 
| edaleague with a number of the citizens of the United 


States forthe purpose of invading the British territory, not 
to join a party engaged in civil war, beeause civil war at that 
time in Canada there was none, but in order to commit, 


within the British territory, the crimes of robbery, arson, and | 
murder. 


‘* By a neglect on the part ofthat Government,( New York,) 


| which seems to admit of but one explanation, the store- 


houses which contained the arms and ammunition of the 


| State were left unguarded, and were consequently broken 
| open by this gang, who carried off thence in open day, and 


war. 


in the most public manner, cannon and other implements of 


« After some days’ preparation, these people proceeded, 


| without any interruption from the Government or authori- 
| ties of the State of New York, and under the command of 


an American citizen, to invade and occupy Navy Island, 
and part of the Briti-h territory; and having engaged the 
steamboat Caroline, which, for their special service, was cut 


I regret deeply, | 
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@it of the tee, in Whichshe had beea enclosed in the port of 
Buffalo, they had used her for the purpose of ringing over 
t» Navy Ishand, from the United States territery, aren, arms, 
anmunition, stores and proviepons. 

“The preparation made for this invasion ef British ter- 
rtery by a band of men organized, armed, and equipped 
within the United States, and consisting parity of British 
cubjects and partly of American citizens, had induced the 
British authorities to station a military foree at Chippewa, to 
repel the threatened invasion, and to defend her Majesty's 
territory. The commander of that fort, seeing that the Car 
oline was used as a imeans of supply and ment for 
the invuders. who had occamed Navy [stand, judged that the 
eapture aad destenetion of that vessel would prevent sup 
plies and reinforcements from passing over tothe istand, and 
would, moreover, deprive the foree on the ishind of the 


retufores 


means Of passing over to the British territory on the main 
tand.”? 
According to the British account, the expedition 


sent to capture the Caroline { xpected to find he rat 


Navy Island: but when the commanding officer 
came round the point of th land in the meht hie 
found that she was moored to the other shore. 


This did not deter him from makine the eapture. 
In that capture a citizen of the United States by the 
name of Durfee | 


lost his life; the British authorities 
pretend d by achan shot by one of his own 
party; the American, by a shot from one of the 


british party. 

This transaction took place on the 29th of De- 
cember, 1837, in the first year of Mr. Van Buren’s 
Administration: and no sooner was it known here, 
and made the subject of a communication by Mr. 
Forsyth to Mr. Fox, than the latter avowed it, 
as an act done by the British authorities, and jus- 
tified it, asa pro 
defence. 


per and necessary measure of self- 
Observe, sir, if you plense, that the Caro- 
line was destroyed in December, I837, and Mr. 
Fox’s AVOW al of that destruct ion, asa 4 sovernment 
act, and his justification of it, were made in Janu- 
ary following, so soon as knowledge of the oceur- 
rence reached Washington. Now, sir,if the avowal 
of the British Minister, made in the name of his 
Government, was a sufficiently authentic avowal, 
why, then, from that moment, the Government of 
Great Britain beeame responsible for the act, and 
the United States was to look to that Government 
for reparation or redress, or whatever act, or ac- 
knowledement, or apology, the case called for. If 
Mr. Fox’s letter was proper proof that the destruc- 
tion of the Caroline was anaet of public foree, ther 
the Government of Great Britain was directly 
responsible to the Government of the United States; 
and of the British Government directly, and the 
British Government only, was satisfaction to be 
demanded. Nothing was immediately done; the 
matter was suffered to lie, and grow cool; but it 
afterwards became a question, at what time the 
United States Government did first learn, by suffi- 
cient evidence and authority, that the British Gov- 
ernment had avowed the destruction of the Caro- 
line as its own act. Now, in the first place, there 
was the direet avowal of Mr. Fox made at the time, 
and never disapproved. ‘This avowal, and the 
account of the transaction, reached London in Feb- 
ruary, 1838. Lord Palmerston thinks that, in 
conversations with Mr. Stevenson, not long subse- 
quent, he intimated distinctly, that the destruction 
of the vessel would turn out to be justifiable. At 
all events, itis certain, that, on the 22d day of May, 
1838, in an official note to Lord Palmerston, written 
by instructions from his Government, demanding 
reparation for her destruction, Mr. Stevenson did 
state, ** that the Government of the United States 
did consider that transaction as an outrage upon 
the United States, and a violatiog.of United States 
territory, committed by British troops, planned 
and executed by the Lieutenant Governor of Upper 
Canada.” It is clear, then, that the Government 
of the United States so understood the matter, 
when it gave Mr. Stevenson the instructions, on 
which he made this demand. ‘The Administration 
knew, full well, that the expedition was a public 
expedition, set on foot by the authorities of Can- 
ada, avowed here, immediately, by Mr. Fox as an 
act for which the British Government took upon 
itself the responsibility, and never disavowed by 
that Government at any time or in any way. 

And now, sir, why was this aggression on the 
territory of the United States, why was this indig- 
nity suffered to remain unvindicated and unre- 
dressed for three years? Why was no answer 
made, and none insisted on, to Mr. Stevenson’s 
official and direct demand for reparation? The 
jealous guardians of national honor, so tenaciously 
alive to what took place in 1842, what opiate had 
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drugged their patriotism for so many years? 
Whose fault was it that, up to 184], the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain had been brought to no ac- 

knowledement, no explanation, no apology? ‘This 
long and unbroken slumber over public outrage and 
nation il indignity, whe indulged in it?) Nay, if 
the Government of the United States thought it 
had not sufficient evidence that the outrage was, as 
it had declared it to be itself, a public outrage, then 
it was a private outrage, the invasion of our terri- 
tory,and the murder of an American citizen, with- 
out any justifieation, or pretence of justification; 
and had at not become high time that such an out- 
rage Wis re dre NMt a ; 

Sir, there is no escape from this. The Admin- 
istrauien of Mr. Van Buren knew perfectly well 
that the destruction of the Caroline was an act of 
public force, done by the British authorines in 
Canada, ‘They knew it had never been disavowed 
athome. “The act was a wrongful one on the part 
of the Canadian forces. They had no right to invade 
the territory of the United States. Tt was an ag- 
rression for which satiefaction was due, and should 
have heen jasisted on immediately, and insisted on 
perseveringly. Bat this was notdone, ‘The Ad- 
ministration slept, and slept on, and would have 
slept till this time, if it had not been waked by the 
arrest of MeLeod. Being on this side of the line, 
and making foolish and false boasts of his martial 
achievements, McLeod was arrested in Noveinber, 
1840, on a charge for the murder of Durfee, in cap- 
turing the Caroline, and committed to prison by 
the authorities of New York. He was bailed; but 
violence and mobs overawed the courts, and he 
was recommitted to jail. ‘This was an important 
and very exciting occurrence. Mr. Fox made a 
demand for his immediate release. The Ad- 
ministration of Mr. Van Buren roused itself, 
and looked round to ascertain its position, Mr. 
Fox again asserted that the destruction of the 
Caroline was an act of puble foree, done by 
public authority, and avowed by the English Govy- 
ernment, as the American Government had long 
before known. ‘To this Mr. Forsyth replied, in 
a note of December 26, 1840, thus: “If the de- 
‘struction of the ¢ Caroline was a public act of per- 
‘sons in her Majesty’s service, obeying the order 
‘ of their superior authorities, this fact has not been 
‘before communicated to the Government of the 
* United States by a person authorized to make the 
‘admission.”? Certainiy, Mr. President, it is not 
easy to reconcile this language with the instruc- 
tions under which Mr. Stevenson made his de- 
mand of May, 1838, and which demand he accom- 
panied with the declarauon, that the act was 
planned and executed by the authorities of Can- 
ada. Whether the act of the Governor had or had 
not been approved at home, the Goverment of the 
United States, one would think, could hardly need 
to be informed, in 1840, that that act was commit- 
ted by persons in her Majesty’s service, obeying 
the order of their superior authorities. Mr. For- 
syth adds, very properly, that it will be for the 
courts to decide on the validity of the defence. It 
is worthy of remark, that in his letter of December 
96, 1840, Mr. orsyth complains that up to that 
day the Government of the United States had not 
become ac quainted with the views and intentions 
of the Government of England respecting the de- 
struction of the Caroline! Now, Mr. President, 
this was the state of things in the winter of 1840, 
"41, and on the 4th of March, 1841, when General 
William H. Harrison became President of the 
United States. 

On the 12th of that same month of March, Mr. 
Fox wrote to the Department of State a letter, in 
which, after referring to his original correspond- 
ence with Mr. Forsyth, in which he had avowed 
and justified the capture of the Caroline as an act 
of necessary defence, he proceeds to say: 

“ The undersigned is directed, in the first place, to make 
known to the Government of the United States, that her 
Majesty's Government entirely approve of the course pur- 
sued by the undersigned in that correspondence, and of the 
language adopted by him in the official letters above men- 
tioned, 


* And the undersigned is now instructed again to demand 
from the Guverament of the United States, formally, in the 


name of the British Government, the immediate release of 


Mr. Alexander McLeod. 

* The grounds upon which the British Government make 
this demand upon the Government of the United States are 
thesé: That the transaction, on account of which Mr. Me- 
Leod has been arrested and is to be put upon his trial, was 
4 transaction of a public character, planned and executed by 
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persons duly empowered by her Majesty’s colonial author 
ities to take any steps, and do any acts, which might be 
necessary for the defence of ber Majesty’s territories, and 
for the protection of her Majesty’s subjects; and that, con- 
sequentiy, those subjects of her Majesty, who engage “din 
that transaction, were performing an act of public duty for 
which they cannot be made personaily and individually an- 
swerable to the laws and tribunals of any foreign country. 

“The transaction may have been, as her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernmentare of opinion that it was, a justifiable employment 
of force for the purpose of defending the British territory 
from the unprovoked attack of a band of British rebels and 
Ainerican pirates, who, having been pennitted to arm and 
organize thenrs: Ive s within the territory of the United States, 
had actually invaded and occupied a portion of the territory 
of her Majesty ; or it may have been, as alleged by Mr. For- 
svth, in bis note tothe undersigned of the 26th of Decémber, 
‘a most unjustifiable invasion, in time of peace, of the terri- 
tory of the United States.’ But itis a question essentially 
ol « political and international kind, which can be discussed 
and settled only between the two Governments, and which 
the courts of justice of the State of New York cannot by 
possibility have any means of judging, or any right of de- 
ciding.” 


The British Government insisted that it must | 


have been known, and was well known, long be- 
fore, that it had avowed and jastified the capture of 
the Caroline, and taken upon itself the responsi- 
bility. Mr, forsyth,as you have seen, sir, in his 
December 26th, had said, that fact had not 
been before communicated by a person authorized 
to make the admission. Well, sir, then, what was 
now to be done? Here was a new, fresh, and 
direct avowal of the act by the British Govern- 
ment, and a formal demand for MeLeod’s immedi- 
ate release. And how did General Harrison’s Ad- 
Sir, just as it ought to 
have treated it. It was not poor and mean enough 
in its Intercourse with a foreign Government, to 
make any reflections on its pre decessor, or appear 
to strike out anew path for itself  [t did not seek 
to derogate, in the slightest decree, from the pro- 
p iety of what had been said and done by Mr. Van 
suren and Mr. Forsyth, whatever eminent exam- 
ple it might have found, for such a course of con- 
duct. No; it rather adopted what Mr. Forsyth 
had said in December, to wit, that at that time no 
authentic avowal had been communicated to the 
United States But now an avowal had been made, 
on the authority of the Government itself; and Gen- 
eral Harrison acted, and richtly acted, on the case 
made by this avowal. And what opinions did he 
form, and what course did he pursue, in a crisis, 
and in reeurd to transactions, so intimately con- 
nected with the peace and honor of the country? 

Sir, in the first place, General Harrison was of 
opinion, that the entering of the United States ter- 
ritory, by British troops, for the purpose of cap- 
turing or destroying the Caroline, was unjustifiable; 
that it was an aeeression—a violation of the terri- 
tory of the United States. Not that the British 
forces might not have destroyed that vessel, if 
they could have found her on their own side of the 
line; for she was unlawfully employed—she was 
assisting to make war on Canada. But she could 
not be followed into a port of the United States, 
and there captured. ‘This was an offence to the 
dignity and sovercienty of this Government, for 
which apolozy and satisfaction ought long since to 
have been obtained, and which apology and satis- 
faction it was not yet too late to demand. This was 
General Harrison’s opinion. 

In the next place, and on the other hand, Gene- 
ral Harrison was of opinion, that the arrest and 
detention of MeLeod were contrary to the law of 
nations. MeLeod was a soldier, acting under the 
authority of his Government, and obeying orders 
which he was bound to obey. It was absurd to 
say, that a soldier, who must obey orders or be 
shot, may still be hanged if he does obey them. 
Was General Harrison to turn aside, from facing 
the British lion, and fall on alamb? Was he to 
quail before the Crown of England, and take ven- 
geance ona private soldier? No, sir; that was not 
in character for William Henry Harrison. He 
held the British Government responsible; he died, 
to the great grief of his country, but in the time of 
his suecessor that responsibility was justly appealed 
to, and satisf vctorily fulfilled. 

Mr. Fox’s letter, written under instructions from 
Lord Palmerston, was a little peremptory, and 
some expressions were rezarded as not quite cour- 
teous and cone inter y. This caused some hesita- 
tion; but General Harrison said that he would not 
cavil at phrases, since, in the main, the British 
complaint was well founded, and we ought at once 
to do what we could to place ourselves right, 
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_ Sur, the members of the Administration were qj] 
of one mind on this occasion. General Harrison, 
himself a man of large general reading and lone 
experience, was dec idedly of opinion, that MeLeod 
could not be lawfully holden to answer, in ti, 
courts of New York, for what had been done 
him, as a soldier, under superior orders. All + 
members of the Administration were of the same 
opinion, without doubt or hesitation. TF may, 
without impropriety, say, that Mr. Crittenden, 
Mr. Ewing, Mr. Bell, Mr. Badger, and Mr. Gray. 
ger, were not all likely to come to an erroneous 
conclusion, on this question of public law, after 
they had given it full consideration and exani 
nation. 

Mr. Fox’s letter was answered; and from that 
answer I will read an extract: 


by 


“Mr. Fox informs the Government of the United Stats 
that he is instructed to make known to it that the Govery 
ment of her Majesty entirely approve the course pursued by 
him in his e¢ orrespondence with Mr. Forsyth in Decenber 
last, and the language adopted by him on that eceasion : and 
that the Government have instructed him ‘again to demand 
‘from the Government of the United States, formally, in 
‘the name of the British Government, the immediate release 
‘of Mr. Alexander McLeod ;’ that ¢ the grounds upon which 
‘the British Government make this demand apon the Goy 
‘ernment of the United States are these: ‘That the transa 
‘tion on aecount of which Mr. McLeod has been arresto«d, 

Sand is to be put upon his trial, was a transaction of a pub 
‘lie character, planned and executed by persons duly em- 
‘powered by her Majesty’s colonial authorities to take any 
‘steps and to do any acts which might be necessary for thi 
‘defence of her Majesty’s territories, and for the protection 
‘of her Majesty’s subjcets; and that, consequently, thos- 
‘subjects of her Majesty who engaged in that transaction 
‘were performing an act of public duty, for which they can 
‘not be made personally and individually answerable to the 
‘laws and tribunals of any foreign country.’ 

“The President is not certain that he understands pre 
cisely the meaning intended by her Majesty’s Government 
to be conveyed by the foregoing instruction. 

“This doubt has occasioned with the President some hes 
itation ; but he inclines to take it for granted that the main 
purpose of the instruction was to cause it to be signified to the 
Government of the United States that the attack on the 
steamboat ‘ Caroline’ was an act of public force, done by th» 
British colonial authorities, and fully recognised by thi 
Queen’s Government at home ; and that, consequently, no 
individual concerned in that transaction ean, according to 
the just principles of the laws of nations, be held personal) 
answerable, in the ordinary courts of law, as for a private 
offence ; and that, upon this avowal of her Majesty’s Giy 
ernment, Alexander MeLeod, now imprisoned on an indict 
ment for murder, alleged to have been committed in thar 
attack, ought to be released by such proceedings as are usual 
and are suitable to the case. 

“The President adopted the conclusion that nothing mor 
than this could have been intended to be expressed, trom 
the consideration that her Majesty’s Government must be 
fully aware that, in the United States, as in England, pei 
sons confined under judicial process can be released from 
that confinement only by judicial process. In neither coun 
try, as the undersigned supposes, can the arm of the Execu 
tive power interfere, directly or forcibly, to release or de 
liver the prisoner. His discharge must be sought in a man 
ner conformable to the principles of law and the proceed 
ings of courts of judicature. If any indietinent like that 
which has been found against Alexander McLeod, and un 
der circumstances like those which belong to his case, were 
pending against an individual in one of the courts of Eng 
laud, there is no doubt that the law officer of the crown 
might enter anolle prosequi, or that the prisoner might 
eause himself to be brought up on habeas corpus and dis 
charged, if his ground of discharge should be adjudged sutfi 
cient, or that he might prove the same facts, and insist ov 
the same defence or exemption on his trial. 

“¢ All these are legal modes of proceeding, well known to the 
laws and praciice of both countries. But the undersigned 
does not suppose that, if sucha cage were to arise in Eng 

land, the power of the Executive Government could be ex 
erted in any more direct manner. 

“Even in the ease of anbassadors and other public min 
isters, whose right to exemption from arrest is personul, 
requiring no fact to be ascertained but the mere fact of dip 
lomatic character, and to arrest whom is sometimes made 
a highly penal offence, if the arrest be actually made, 
muet be discharged by application to the courts of law. 

“Tt is understood that Alexander McLeod is holden, as 
well on civil as on criminal process, for acts alleged to lave 
been done by him in the attack on the ‘Caroline,’ and his 
defence or ground of acquittal must be the same in both 
eases. And this strongly illustrates, as the undersigned 
conceives, the propriety of the foregoing observations ; since 
itis quite clear that the Executive Government cannot inter- 





_ fere to arrestacivil suit between private parties in any stage 
of its progress, but that such suit must go on to its regular 


judicial termination. If, therefore, any course different 
from such as have been now mentioned was in contempls 
tion of her Majesty’s Government, something would seen 
to have been expeeted from the Goverament of the United 
States as little conformable to the laws and usages of the 
Suglish Government as to those of the United States, and to 
which this Government cannot accede, 
«The Government of the United States, therefore, acting 
upon the presumption which is already adopted, that noth 


| ing extraordinary or unusual was expected or requested of 


it. decided, on the reception of Mr. Fox’s note, to take such 


| measures as the occasion and its own duty appeared to re- 


quire. 
“Tn his note to Mr. Fox of the 26th of December last, Mr. 


' Forsyth, the Secretary of State of the United States, od- 
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eorves, that, ‘if the destruction of the Caroline wasa public 
cact of persons in her Majesty’s service, obeying the arder ot 
«their superior authorities, thus fact has not been before cou 
«municated to the Government of the United State 8 bya 
‘person authoriz “i to make the admission ; and it will be for 
«the court, Which has taken cognizance of the offence with 
ewhich Me. McLeod is charged, to decide upon its validity 
«when legally established before its’ and adds: + The Presi- 

lent deems this a proper oceasion to remind the Govern- 
« yent of her Britannic Majesty that the case of the Caroline 
‘has been long since brought to the attention of her Majesty's 
‘principal Secretary of State for Poreiga Affairs, who, up to 
«tus day, has notcommunicated tts decision thereupon. It 
‘js hoped that the Government of her Majesty will perceive 
‘the importance of no longer leaving the Government of the 
‘United States uninformed of its views and intentions upon 
‘a subject which has naturally produced much exasperation, 
«and which has led to such grave cons-quences.’ 

«The commanication of the fact that the destruction of 
the * Caroline? was an act of publie foree by the British an 
thorities being formally comununicated to the Government 
of the United States by Mr. Fox's note, tie cause assumes a 
different aspect. 

«The Government of the United States entertains no 
doubt that, after this avowal of the transaction 2s a public 
teansacuOn, authorized and undertaken by the Britizh au 
thorities, individuals concerned init ought not, by the prin 
ciples of publie law and the general usages of civilized 
States, to be holden personally responsible in the ordinary 
tribunals of law ter their participation in it. And the Presi- 
dent presumes that it can hardly be necessary to say that 
the American people, not distrustful of their ability to redress 
public wrongs by public means, cannot desire the punish 
ment of individuals when the act complained of is de- 
clured to have been the act of the Government tself. 

~ Soon alter the date of Mr. Pox’s note, an instruction 
was given to the Attorney General of the United States froni 
this department, by direction of the President, which fully 
sets torth the opinions of this Government on the subject of 
Mie. MeLeod’s i:prisoument; a copy of which instruction 
toe undersigned has the honor herewith to enclos>. 

“The indietment against McLeod is pending in a State 
courts but his ngats, whatever they may be are no less safe, 
iti. to be presumed, than if he were holden to answer in one 
of this Government. 

We demands immunity from personal responsibility, by 
virtue of the law of nations; and that law, in civilized 
States, is to he respected in all courts. None is either so 
high or so low as to escape from its authority in cases to 
which its rules and principles upply.”? 


And now, sir. who will deny that this decision 


was entirely correct?) Who will deny that this arrest 
of McLeod, and this threatening to hang him, was 
just cause of offence to the British Government? 
Sir, what should we have thought ourselves, in 
alike case? If United States troops, by the law- 
ful authority of their Government, were ordered 
to pass over the line of boundary, for any purpose 
—retaliation, reprisal, fresh pursuit of an enemy, 
or anything else—and the Government of the ter- 
ritory invaded, not bringing our Government to 
account, but sleeping three years over the affront, 
should then snatch up one of our citizens found in 
its jurisdiction, and who had been one of the force, 
aud proceed to try, condemn, and execute him, 
sir, would not the whole countr 


y have risen up 
like one man? 


Should we have submitted to it 
for a moment? Suppose that now, by order of 
ihe President, and in conformity to law, an Amer- 
ican army should enter Canada, or Oregon, for 
any purpose which the Government of the United 
States thought just, and was ready to defend, 
and the British Government, turning away from 
demanding responsibility or satisfaction from us, 
should seize an individual soldier, try him, 
convict him, and execute him, sir, should we 
not declare war at once, or make war? Would 
this be submitted to for a moment? Is there 
«a man, with an American heart in his bosom, 
who would keep still, and be silent, in the face of 
such an outrage on public law, and such an insult 
to the flag and sovereignty of his country?) Who 
would endure that an American soldier, acting in 
obedience to lawful authority, and with the eagle 
and the stars and stripes over his head, should be 
arrested, tried, and executed as a private murderer? 
Su, if we had received such an insult, and atone- 
ment had not been instantly made, we should have 
avenged it at any expense of treasure and of blood. 
A manly feeling of honor and character, therefore, 
a sense of justice, and respect for the opinion of 
the civilized world, a conviction of what would 
have been our own conduct, ina like case, all called 
on General Harrison to do exactly what he did. 
England had assumed her proper responsibility, 
and what was it? She had made an aggression 
upon the United States by entering her territory 
for a belligerent purpose. She had invaded the 
sanctity of our territorial rights. As to the mere 
destruction of the vessel, if perpetrated on the 
Canadian side, it would have been quite justifia- 
ble. The persons engaged in that vessel were, it 


| property destroyed. 
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is to be remembered, violating the laws of their 
own country, as well as the law of navons; some 
of them suffered for that offence, and I wish 
had suffered. 

Mr. Autuen here desired to know 
proof was of the fact that the C 
gared? Was there any record of the fact? 

Mr. WenstTer. | 
proof. The fact that the ve sel was so enguged 
was, I believe, pretty well proved on the trial and 
conviction of Van Rensselaer. But, besides, there 
is abundant proof in the Department of State, in 
the evidence taken in Canada by the authorities 
there, and sent to Great Britain, and which could 
he confirmed by anybody who lived anywhere 
from Buffalo down to Schlosser. 


the res gest. 


} 

all 
? 

where the 


aroime Was SO eli- 


Yes: there is proof—abundant 


It was proved by 


W hat was the condition and con- 
duet of the Caroline?) Mr. Stevenson, making the 
hest case he could for the United States, said that 


she was cleared out at Buffalo, in the latter part of 


December, to ply between Buffalo and Schlosser, on 
the same side of the river afew miles below. Lord 
Palmerston, with his usual sarcasm, and with more 
thana usual occasion for the application of that sar- 
‘asm. said, ** It was verv true she was cleared out; 
but Mr. Stevenson foreot that she was also * cut 
out’ of the ice in which she had been laid up for 
the winter; and that in departing from Buffalo, in- 
stead of eoine down to Schlosser, she went down 
to Navy Island;”’ and his lordship asked, ‘* What 
new outbreak of traffic made it necessary to have 
a steamboat plying, in the depth of winter, be- 
tween Buffalo and Schlosser, when exactly be- 
tween those two places on the shore there was a 
very convenient railroad ?”’ 


{ 
7 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


‘ 


‘ 
‘ 
, I will most respect- 
fully suggest all this to the consideration of the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
And, as further evidence, I will state the entire 
omission of the Government of the United States, 
during the whole of Mr. Van Buren’s administra- 
tion, to make any demand for reparation for the 
So far as 1 remember, such 
a suggestion was never made. But one thing I do 
very well remember, and that is, that a person 
who had some interest in the property came to the 
city of Washington, and thought of makine an 
application to the Government, in the time of Mr. 
Van Buren, for indemnity. 

Well, he was told that the sooner he shut his 
mouth on that subject the better, for he himself, 
knowing that the purpose to which the vessel was 
to be applied, came within the purview of the 
statutes of the United States against fitting out 
hostile expeditions azainst countries with which 
the United States were at peace, was liable to pros- 
eeution; and he, ever afterwards, profiting by this 
friendly admonition, held his peace. That was 
another piece of evidence which I respectfully sub- 
mit to the consideration of the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Well, sir, McLeod’s case went on in the court 
of New York, and I was utterly surprised at the 
decision of that court on the habeas corpus. On the 
peril and at the risk of my professional reputation, 
I now say that the opinion of the court of New 
York, in that case, is not a respectable opinion, 
either on account of the result at which it arrives 
or the reasoning on which it proceeds.* 

McLeod was tried and acquitted; there being 
no proof that he had killed Durfee. Congress af- 
terwards passed an act, that, if such cases should 
arise hereafter, they should be immediately trans- 
ferred to the courts of the United States. That 
was a necessary and a proper law. It was requi- 
site, in order to enable the Government of the 
United States to maintain the peace of the coun- 
try. And it was perfectly constitutional; bhe- 
cause it is a just and important principle—quite 


a fundamental principle, indeed—that the ju- 


' dicial power of the General Government should 


be co-extensive with its lezislative and executive 
powers. When the authority and duty of this 
Government is to be judicially discussed and de- 


cided, that decision must be in the courts of the 


* This opinion has been ably and learnedly reviewed by 
Judge Tallmadge, of the superior court of the city of New 
York. Of this review, the late Chief Justice Spencer says: 
“Tt refutes and overthrows the opinion most amply.” 


| Chancellor Kent says of it: “It is conclusive upon every 


‘point. I should have been proud if I had been the author 


| ‘of it.” The opinion of the supreme court of New York is 
| not likely to be received, at home or abroad, as the Amer- 


ican understanding of an important principle of public law. 
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United States, or else that which holds the Gov- 
ernment together would become a band of straw. 
MeLeod having been acquitted, put an end to 
all question cencernine his ease; and Congress 
having passed a law providing for such cases in 
future, it only remained that a proper explana- 
tion and apology—all that a nation of high honor 
could ask, ora nation of high honor could give— 
should be obtainad for the violation of territorial 
sovereignty; and that was obtained ;—not obtained 
in Mr. Van Buren’s time, but obtained, coneur- 
rently with the settlement of other quesuons, in 
1842. 

Before Mr. Fox's letter was answered, sur, the 
President had directed the Attorney General te 
proceed to New York, with copies of the official 
corre Spoil ce nee, iW d Ww ith mstructions to s! rif’ 
to the Governor of New York the judement w hich 
had been formed here. These instructions have 
been referred to, and they are public. ‘The mo- 
ment was eritieal, A mob had arrested judicial 
proceedings on the frontier. ‘The trial of MeLeod 
was expected to come on tmmediately at Lock- 
port: and what would be the fate of the prisoner, 
between the opinions entertained inside of the 
court-house. and lawless violence without, no one 
could foresee. The instructions were in the spirit 
of the answer to Mr. Fox’s letter. And I now 
call on the member from New York to furnish au- 
thority for his charge, made in his speech the ober 
day, that the Government of the United States had 
‘interfered, directly and palpably,”’ with the pro- 
ceedines of the courts of New York. It is un- 
true. He has no authority, not a particle, for any 
such statement. All that was done was made pub- 
lie. He has no other authority for what he said 
than the public papers: they do not bear him out, 
To say, on the ground of what is public, that the 
Government of the United States interfered, * i 
rectly and palpably,’’ with the proceedings in New 
York, is not only untrue, but ridiculous. There 
was no demand for the delivery of McLeod to the 
United States; there was no attempt to arrest the 
proceedings of the New York court. Mr. Fox 
was told that these proceedings must go on, unul 
they were judicially terminated; that McLeod was 
in confinement, by judicial process, and could only 
he released by judicial process under the same aue 
thority. All this is plainly stated in Mr. Crirren- 
pEN’s instructions, and no man, who re ads that 
paper, can fall into any mistake about it. There 
was no “direet and palpable’? interference with 
the New York courts, nor any interference at all. 
The Governor of New York did not think there 
was, nor did anybody else ever think there was. 

Mr. President, the honorable Senator from Ohio, 
[Mr. Auten,] bestowed, I believe, a very consid- 
erable degree of attention upon topics connected 
with the treaty of Washington. It so happened 
that my engagements did not permit me to be in 
the Senate during the delivery of any considerable 
portion of that speech. I was in occasionally, 
however, and heard some parts of it. I have not 
been able to find any particular account of the 
honorable member’s remarks. In the only printed 
speech which I have been able to lay my hands 
on, it is said that he took occasion to speak, in 
general terms, of various topics—enumerating them 
—embraced in the treaty of 1842. As I have not 
seen those remarks, I shall not now undertake to 
make any further allusion to them. If I should 
happen to see them hereafter, so far as I may be- 
lieve that they have not been answered by what I 
have already said, or may now say, I may, per- 
haps, deem it worth while to embrace some oppor- 
tunity of taking such notice of them as to me they 
may seem to require. Pax 

Mr. Auien. I will now state, fur the satistac- 
tion of the Senator, the general substance of what 
I said on the subject. If he so desires, | will now 
proceed to do so. os 

Mr. Wesster. I think that, upon the whole, 
when the gentleman shall furnish the public with 
a copy of his speech, I may, perhaps, have a a 
proper opportunity to pay attention to It, especia - 
ly as Lhave to say something of other speeches, 
which may at present occupy as much of the tine 
of the Senate as can well be devoted to this subject. 
And now, sir, paulo majora canamus. 

An honorable member from New York nearest 
the Chair [Mr. Dicginson] made a speech on this 


subject. I propose to take some notice of that 
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speech, But first I must remark, that the honor- 
able gentleman did not seem to be satisfied with his 
own liwht; he borrowed sone what extensively. 
He borrowed, and incorporated into his speech, 
hy way of a note, what he entitles, ** Extracts from 
the speech of Mr. C.J. Ingersoll, in the House of 
Representatives.” Well, then, my first business is 
to examine @ litte this jewel which the honorable 
gentleman chooses to work ito his own diadem; 
and TE shall do it uomoved to temper, | hope, and 
at the seme time I do votmean to omit what Emay 
cousider a proper notice of the whole of it, and all 
iis parts. And here, sir, is that extraordinary 
ebullition, called | y the honorable Sepator ** tlie 
speech of Mr. C. 3. lugersoll, in the Llouse of 
Representatives.’’ 

Mr. President, L almost wish Leould find my- 
self out of ordey in referring to it, as b maine | 
should be, if it had not been that the honorable 
member has made it his own and a part of his 
Mypnee el. l should lee we ry rlad Lap toe COL pe be d tot 
to take any notice otal to be told threat | was pot 
at liberty ‘to know that sucha sprees h was ever 
made: and should thank God to know that such an 
ebullition had never been made out of a bar-room 
any where—and that’s a theatre quite too lueh for 
ast Now, sir, a larve portion of Chis ** 33] 
seems to be directed agamest the individual naw ad 
dressing the Senate 


ne ch’’ 


I will read its parts and peur 
¢ of them as they deserve 
vit the New York member 


eels, and take such notu 
as teoalong. Llear wl 
aay 

Mr. Diekinso~n had under-teod therc was a correspond 
ence hetween the authorities at Wasiingion and the Grovy 
ernor of New York to thatetieet; but he particularly alluded 
to a dettier addressed by Mr. Webster, Seeretary of State, to 
Mr. Crittenden, Attorney General, at that thove, direeting 
him to proceed to New York and take charge of the tral ot 
MeLeod. He had toot then before bin, and did not recol 
lect tte precise language, but would refer to it betore be 
should close, He would endeavor to speak of the listory ot 
the past truly, and ino pertect Kindness, but he wished to 
show what we had gained by negotuons with Great Brit 
am, and who had made the comcessions.”? 

Now, sir, either by way of giving interest to this 
narrative—ar #8 mething else—the ntleman from 
New York makes this a littl: more distinct. He 
says not only that Mr. Webster wrote this letter 
to the Governor of New York, with Ins own hand, 
but that he sent itby express. Ll believe the ** ex- 
press’’ matter was expressly by the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. Dickinson. Will you allow me? 

Mr. Wesster. Oh! yes, | will allow you. 

Mr. Dickiwson. The ventleman from New York 
is notatall responsible for the statement in the 
note. Nor does the gentleman from New York 
make the extracts from Mr. Ingersoll’s speech 
any part of his; on the contrary, I stated ¢ xpressly 
at the time, that Palhided to itas a very extraor- 
dinary statement. Having met with the emphatic 
contradiction of the h morable Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, or what implied contradiction, T pro- 
posed to read in justification the rémarks of Mr. 
Ingersoll. ‘The friends of the Senator in his im- 
mediate viemity objected to have it read. I did not 
read the extract, nor was it in the repert of my 
speech, which, in the usual way, found its way to 
the newspapers. But an l had re yy ated calls. for 
what IT had alluded to as spoken by Mr. Inger- 
soll, I did append, in the pamphlet edition of my 
speech, those remarks. I gave them as they were 
found in the newspaper, and therefore the Senator 
from New York neither added to nor diminished 
these remarks. I wish to set the Senator richt as 
to this single matter of fact. 

Mr. Wesasrenr. I have only to state the fact, 
that the additional falsehood in the speech of Mr. 
Ingersoll, as published by the member from New 
York, is not to be found in the published report, 

Mr. Dickinson. In what paper? 

Mr. Wersrer. In the National Intellizencer, 
as corrected by Mr. Ingersoll himself; and so it 
would appear, that if not inserted by the member 
from New York, there is one falsehood in the case 
which the original author was not so graceless 
as to retain. But I go on with this speech: 

“Out of this controversy arose the arrest of Alexander 
McLeod. What he intended to state now consisted of facts 
not yet generally known, but which would soon be made 
known, for they were in progress of publication, and he had 
received them in no confidence, from the best authority. | 
When MeLeod was arrested, General Harrison had just died, 
and Mr. ‘Tyler was not yet at home as his successor. Mr. | 
Webster—who was, de facto, the Administration—Mr. Web- |! 


, at Lockport, in the western 


Treaty of Washington—Mr. Webster. 


#ter wrote to the Governor of New York, with bis own band, 


a letter, and sent it by express, marked © private,” in wlieh 
the Governor was told that he must release MeLeod, or sve 
the magnificent commercial eraportam faid in ashes. The 
brilliant deserption given by the gentleman trom Virginia of 
the prospective destruction of that city in the case of a war, 
Wis, in a nrensire, anticipated on this occasion. MeLeod 
must he released, suid the Sccrerary of State, or New York 
niuet be baid in ashes. ‘The Governor asked when this would 
be done? The reply was, forth sith. Doyou not see coming 
on the waves of the sea the Paixhan guns? and if MeLeod 
be not released, New York will be destroyed. But, said the 
Governor, the power of pardon is vested tn mre ; and evenif 
he be convicted, he may be pardoned. Oh, no, said the See- 
retary, if you even try him, you will bring destruction on 
yourselves.’ 

Well, now, Sir, I say that a series of more dire ct, 
unalloyed falselhhoods—absolute, unequal fic d, en- 
tire——never appeared in any publication in Chris- 
tendom. Every allegation here made—every one, 
would entirely justify the use of that expressive 
monosyllable, which some people are base enough 
and low enough to deserve to have thrown in their 
peth, but which a gentleman does not often bike to 
utter. [Every one of them, from beginning to end, 
is fals ‘There is nota particle of truth in them— 
there is not the slightest foundation for any one of 
“Mr. Webster wrote a private 
letter,’ saying that the “commercial emporium 
would be Jaid in ashes!” ‘*Paixhan = guns!’’ 
False, sir—all false. [never said or wrote such a 
thing in my life to the Governor of the State of 
New York. MeLcod must be released.’’ It is 
false. 1 never said any such thing. “ New York 
must be laid in ashes.’’ It is false. I said or 
wrote no such thing. ‘The Governor asked when 
this was to be done??? What does this mean? 
Whi, it iuplies that the Governor of New York 
wrote to mea letter, in answer to mine, inquiring 
when New York was to be ‘ laid in ashes,’’ and 
the reply was, **forthwith.” And here we have 
this—-Mr. Ingersoll himself preparing this speech 
for the press, italicising the word fortlawith, as if 1 
had written another letter to the Governor of New 
York, **telling him’? that New York was to be 
laid in ashes **fortierith.”” * Bat, said the Gov- 
ernor, the power of pardon is vested in me, and if 
he be convicted he may be pardoned,.”’ Here is 
another letter—a third letter to me! Oh! no, 
said the Secretary’”—why, here [ am writing a 


these assertions. 


fourth letter! —*if you even try him, you will 


bring destruction upon yourselves.’’ This is stated 


by a man, ora thing, that has a seat in one of the 
llouses of Congress. I promised to keep my 
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thought he had done exactly what was proper, 
and by so doing had relieved the Government 
from some embarrassment, and the country fron, 
some danger of collision with a foreign Powe, 
And that is everything said in that letter, or any 
other letter written by me to the Governor of the 
State of New York, marked private. The letter is 
here, if any one wishes to see it, or to hear it read. 
Mr. Crirrenven here suggested that the letier 
should be read. 
Mr. Wester. 
read it. 
[Private.] 


Very well. 


Here it is, I wil! 


DEPARTMENT OF STare, 
Washington, Mirch 17, 1841. 
My pear Sir: The President has learned, not directly, 
but by means ofa letter from a triend, that you had expres 
ed a disposition to directa nolle proseyui in case of the tudict 
ment against MeLeod, on being intormed by this Govern 


| mentthat the British Government has officially avowed the 
| attack on the Caroline as an act done by its own authority, 


The Pre-ident directs me to express his thanks forthe prompt 
itule with which you appear disposed to periorm an act, 
which he supposes proper for the oceasion, and which is 
calculated to rolicve tais Government from enibarras-ni nt, 
and the country frou: some danger of collision with a foreigr 
Power. 

You will have seen Mr. Crittenden, whom I take this ov 


| casion to commend to your kindest regard. 


L have the honor to be, yours, truly, 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 

His Exeeliency Wm. H. Sewarp, Governor of New Yor 

Mr. Maneum. Was that the only letter written? 

Mr. Wesster. Yes, the only letter; the ouly 
private letter ever written by me to the Governor 
of New York in the world. Now, how am [I to 
treat such allegations? It is the falsehood ** with 
circumstance.”’ A general statement might pass 
unregarded; but here he quotes what he calls “ the 
highest authority.’’ Ele states particulars. Te 
gives all posstbe plausible marks of eredit to Uv 
falsehood. TLow am I to treat it?) Why, sir, | 
pronounce it an utter, absolute falsehood, in all its 


parts, from beginning toend. Now, 1 do not wish 


temper, and I will. The whole concern is infinitely | 


contemptible, and cannot disturb the temper of a 
reasonable man, But [ will expose it, and Tet the 
country see it. Such, then, are the contents of the 
letters which this person described as * facts not 
generally known, but which would soon be made 
known, for they were in progress of publication, 
and he had received them in no confidence from the 
best authority.’’ Well, Ldo not know where he 
got his ‘authority,’ unless, as suggested by a 
friend near me, it was from some chapters of his 
own recent work! But Iet me state what did 
occur, and prepare the minds of the Senate for 
some degreee of astonishment, that any man in 
the world could tell such a story as this. 


When McLeod was errested, there was a good | 


deal of conversation in Washington and elsewhere 
about what would happen. It was a subject of 
very considerable conversation, and certainly of 
embarrassment to the Government. It was hoped 
and expected by me, and I believe by the Presi- 
dent and other gentlemen, that the Governor of 


New York would see that it was a case in which, | 


if he were invested with authority by the consti- 
tution and the laws of the State, he would recom- 
mend the entering of a nolle prosequi by the prose- 
cuting officer of the State of New York. It was 
expected that he would do that; and General Har- 
rison one day said to me, that he had received a 


to use epithets, nor to call names. Bat [ hold up 
this picture, which I have painted faintly, but tru- 
ly; L hold it up to every man in the Senate and mn 
the country, and i ask him to look at it, and then 
write at the bottom of it anything which he thinks 
it most resembles. 

The speech proceeds: ** The next step taken hy 
‘the Administration was to appoint a district attor- 
‘ney, who was to be charged with the defence of 
‘Alexander McLeod—the gentleman who was 
‘lately removed from oflice—and a fee of five thou- 
‘sand dollars was put into his hands for this pur- 
” False, sir—false every way. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States had no more to do 
with the employment of Mr. Spencer for the de- 
fence of McLeod than had the Government of 
Fiance. Here [taking up the corrected report of 
Mr. 1.’s speech in the Intelligencer}—here he says 
that, **enlightened by the gentleman from New 
York, he found he was mistaken on this pomt.” 
** Mistaken!’? No more mistaken than he was in 
any of his other allegations. ‘* Mistaken!’’ No 
man who makes such statements is entitled to shel- 
ter himself under any notion of mistake, His de- 
claration in this particular is no more false, nor 
any less false, than ts the declaration that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States appointed an attor- 
ney, or charged their attorney with the defence of 
McLeod. They never interfered in the slightest 
degree. It is true they furnished to Mr. Spencer, 
as they would have furnished to any other counsel, 
the official correspondence, to prove that the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain avowed the act of the de- 
struction of the Caroline as their own.  Applica- 


° pose. 


, * tion was afterwards made to the chief justice of 


letter from a friend, in which he was informed | 


that the Governor of New York had made up his 
mind to take that course, and that he was very 
glad of it, as it relieved the Government. It was 


about the time that the Attorney General was to || 
proceed to New York to sce how the matter stood, || 
or perhaps a day or two after he had left. The 


case was to be tried immediately, within ten days, 


New York. Having heard this, however, Gene- 
ral Harrison directed me to write a note of thanks 
to the Governor of New York, stating that he 


art of the State of || 
I do not find that the honorable member from Mas- 


} 


i 
Hi 
iI 


‘ the State of New York for the release of McLeod. 
‘ The judge did not think proper to grant the appli- 
‘cation. The marshal was about to let him go, 
‘when he was told that he must do it at his peril; 
‘and that if McLeod went out of prison, he should 
‘geo in.” Ido not know what the marshal had to 
do with the case. McLeod was in prison under 
the authority of the State of New York. I do not 
know how it was possible that the marshal, an 
officer of the United States, could interfere. 

But there are some other matters in the speech 
to which I must refer. ‘*He would call on the 
honorable member from Massachusetts [Mr. Ap- 
ams] to sustain him in what he was about to say. 


sachusetts has yet sustained him in these state- 
ments, and I rather think he never will. He as- 
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serts that I wrote to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House on that subject, asking an 
outfit and a salary for a special Minister to Eng- 
iand to settle the Oregon question. It is a false- 
hood, as Lbelieve. | never wrote such a letter, to 
the best of my recollection. ‘'These are facts,” 
he says, “ which no one will dispute.”” I dispute 
them. 
1 do not believe Mr. Apams has any recollection of 
any such note being written by me. If I had 
written such a note, | think L should have remem- 
bered it. Well, now, this person next proceeds 
to a topic no way connected with what he had 
been discussing, [Here Mr. W. read an extract 
from the speech of Mr. InGersout, charging him 
(Mr. W.) with offering to give Oregon for free 
trade with England, in a speech made at a public 
dimer, in Baltimore, May, 1843.] Here by me, 
sits a Senator from Maryland, [Mr. Jounson,] 
who was present at that dinner, and heard that 
speech, and if | wanted a witness beyond my own 
statement and printed speech, | could readily call 
upon him. In that speech, I did not mention Ore- 
gon, nor allude to Oregon in the remotest degree. 
itisan utter falsehood. There can be no mistake 
about it. ‘The author of this speech [Mr. Incer- 
soLL] was not there. If he knew anything about 
it, he must have acquired his knowledge from the 
printed speech; but in that there was not the slight- 
est reference to Oregon—this is another statement, 
therefore, just as false as all the rest. Why, sir, 
hydrostatic pressure has no means of condensing 
anything into such a narrow compass as the author 
of this speech condenses falsehood. All steam- 
power does not equal it. What does he say here? 
Why, that my speech at Baltimore contained a 
stroug recommendation of a commercial treaty with 
England. Why, sir, a commercial treaty with 
England to rerulate the subjects upon which I was 
talking at Baltimore—the duties laid on goods by 
the two countries—was just the thing that I did 
nol recommend, and which J there declared the 
ireaty-making power had no right to make—no 
authority to make. He would represent me as 
holding out the idea, that the power of laying du- 
ties for revenue was a power that could be freely 
exercised by the President and Senate, as part of 
the treaty-making power! Why, I hope that I 
know more ef the Constitution than that. The 
ground I took was just the reverse of that—exactly 
the reverse. Sir, my correspondence, public and 
private, with England, at that time led me to anti- 
cipate, before long, some change in the policy of 
England with respect to certain articles, the pro- 
duce of this country—some change with respect to 
the policy of the corn-laws. And I suggested in 
ihat speech how very important it would be, if 
things should so turn out, as that that great pro- 
duct of ours—the Indian corn—of which we raised 
five times as much as we do of wheat; principally 
the product of the West and Southwest—especially 
of the State of Tennessee, which raised annually | 
do not know how many millions—I suggested, I 
say, the great good fortune that would happen, if 
an arrangement could be made by which that arti- 
cle of human food could be freely imported into 
England. And I] said that, in the spirit that pre- 
vailed, and which | knew prevailed—I knew that 
the topic had been discussed in England—if an ar- 
rangement could be made in some preper manner 
to produce such a result, it would be a piece of 
great good fortune. But, then, did I not imme- 
diately proceed to say, that that could not be done 
by treaty? I used the word ‘ arrangement”— 
studiously used it—to avoid the conclusion that it 
could be done by treaty. I will read what I said: 


“But with regard to the direct intercourse between us 
and England great interest is excited, many wishes expres- 
ed, and strong opinions entertained in favor of an attempt 
19 settle duties on certain articles by treaty or arrangement. 
I say, gentlemen, by ‘arrangement,’ and I use that term by 
design. The Constitution of the United States leaves with 
Congress the great business of laying duties to support the 
Government. It has made it the duty of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the popular branch of the Government, to take 
the lead on such subjects. ‘There haye been some few cases 
in which treaties have been entered into, having the effect 
to limit duties; but it is not necessary—and that is an im- 
portant part of the whole subject—it is not necessary to go 
upon the idea that if we come to an understanding with 
foreign Governments upon rates of duties, that understand- 
ing can be effected only by means of a treaty ratified by the 
President and two thirds of the Senate, according to the 
form of the Constitution.” 2 ” 7 = 


“Tt is true a treaty is the Jaw of the land. But, then, as 


the whole business of revenue and general provision for all | 


i say 1 have no recollection of them at all. , 


Treaty of Washington—Mr. Webster. 


| the wants of the country is undoubtedly a very peculiar 


| have been a tory. 


business of the House of Representatives or of Congress, | 
am of opinion, and always have been, that there should be 
no encroachment upon that power by the exercise of the 
treaty-making power, unless in case of great and evident 
necessity,” 

There have been some cases of necessity, like 
that of France in the case of Louisiana. And yet 
he says that in this speech, in which Oregon was 
not mentioned at all, in which I repudiated alto- 
gether the levying of revenue by the treaty-making 
power, that I recommended a treaty with England 
in this very speech for the purpose of laying du- 
ties. Sir, [ grow weary, weary with this tissue of 
falsehoods. Why should T allude to representa- 
tions and imputations so groundless. And vet, 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


sir, there is one thing in the speech from which 1 , 


will supplicate its author to have me excused. He 
says, he never agreed with me in polities. That 
is true. We never did, and I think we never shall 
agree. He said, many years ago, that if he had 
lived in the time of the Revolution, he should 
y- I don’t think I should. He 
has said, also, very recently, in a printed book of 
his, that the Declaration of Independence was ear- 
ried with difficulty, if not by accident. That is 


his estimate of the great charter of our national 


existence. 
admit. 
talents.’ 


We should never agree in politics I 
jut he said, “* Mr. Webster is a man of 

Here I bee to be excused. Tecan bear 
his abuse, but if he undertakes my commendation 
I begin to tremble for my reputation. 

Sir, it would be natural to ask, what can aceount 
for all this apparent malice? Sir, | am not certain 
there is any malice in it. I think it proeceds rather 
from a moral obtuseness, a native want of discrimi- 
nation between truth and falsehood; or that if there 
ever was a glimmering perception of that kind, a 
long discipline in that sublime school of morality, 
which teaches that * all’s fair in polities,’’ appears 
to have completely obscured it. 

Hear him further on the 


, 


dismemberment of 


| Massachusetts: ** By this treaty,” he said, * the 
| good old Bay State, which he loved with filial rev- 


| erence, was disintegrated, torn asunder.’ 
| sachusetts torn 


‘6 Mas- 
asunder!?? Sir, Massachusetts 
owned one-half of certain wild lands in Maine. 
By the Treaty of Washington, she parted with 
these lands, at their just value; and by this she is 
represented as disintegrating herself, tearing her- 
self asunder! Can absurdity zo farther? But the 


| best, or the worst, of all is, that the author of this 


speech loves the old Bay State with filial rever- 
ence! Ie love Massachusetts! Jie, he love the 
Bay State! If he loves Massachusetts, he is like 
the luckless swain, who 
“Grieves for friendship unretarned, 
Or unregarded love.” 


I can tell him, sir, that Massachusetts and all 


| her people, of all classes, hold him, and his love, 


| and his veneration, and his speeches, and his prin- 


ciples, and his standard of truth, and his value of 
truth, in utter—what shall 1 say ?—anything but 
respect. 

Sir, this person’s mind is so grotesque, so bi- 
zarre—it is rather the caricature of a mind, than a 
mind. When we see a man of some knowledge, 


| and some talent, who is yet incapable of producing 
| anything true oruseful, we sometimes apply to him 


| a phrase borrowed from the mechanics. 


We say 
there is a screw loose somewhere. In this case 
the screws are loose all over. The whole machine 
is out of order, disjointed, rickety, crazy, creaking, 


| as often upside down as upside up; as often hurt- 


ing as helping those who use it, and generally in- 
capable of anything, but bungling and mischief. 
Mr. President, I will now take some further no- 
tice of what has been said by the member from 
New York, [Mr. Dicxinson.] I exceedingly re- 
gret—truly and unfeignedly regret—that the obser- 
vations of the gentleman make it my duty to take 
some notice of them. Our acquaintance is but 
short, but it has not been unpleasant. 
thought him a man of courteous manners and kind 
feelings; but it cannot be expected I shall sit here 
and listen to statements such as the honorable 


| member has made on this question, and not answer 


| tice of the gentleman’s speech. 
| is not mine; all can bear witness to that. 
|| not undertaken to advance, of my own accord, a 


them. I repeat, it gives me great pain to take no- 


This controversy 
I have 


single word about the treaty of Washington. I am 
foreed—driven to it; and, sir, when I am driven to 


I always | 
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the wall, I mean to stand up and make battle, even 
against the most formidable odds. What I find 
fault with is, that throughout his speech, the hon- 
orable member continually makes the remark, that 
he is true to the history of the past; he wishes to 
tell the truth, that be is making a search after truth, 
and yet makes, in fact, so much misstatement. Hf 
this be a specimen of the honorable Senator's re- 
searches after truth, a collection of his researches 
would be a very amusing compilation. If the hon- 
orable member, during the relaxation from his du- 
ties here, would put his researches together, Lun- 
dertake to say they would sell well. ‘The Harpers 
would make half a fortune outof them. ‘The people 
of the United States will pay well for what gives 
them a vood hearty laugh; and it is no matter if 
that effect be produced, whether tt be by a story 
by Dickens, by a earicature from Puneh, or a vol- 
ume of “researches after truth,” by an honorable 
member from New York. 

Now, sir, T propose to follow the honorable 
member a few steps in the course of his researches, 
I have already said that in two or three passages 
of his sp ech the gentleman expresses his strong 
desire to state the facets. [Tlere Mr. W. read a 
quotation from the speech of Mr, Diekinson.| Ile 
says there are four things we have lest by the 
treaty of Washineton. Ido not readily find the 
passa ce s, but the amount is, that we made a very 
Important concession of territory to England un- 
der that treaty. Now, that treaty proposed to be 
a treaty of concession on both sides. ‘The gentle 
man states concessions made by the United States, 
but entirely foreets, “in his researches after 
truth,’ to state those made on the other side. Ele 
takes no notice of the cession of Rouse’s Point; or 
of astrip of land a hundred miles long, on the bor- 
der of the State of New York. His notion of his- 
torical truth is, to state all on one side of the story, 
and forget all the rest. ‘That is a system of re- 
search after truth which will hardly commend 
itself to the respect of most men. But, sir, what 
I wish principally to do now ts, to turn to another 
part of this speech. I before gave the gentleman 
notice that 1 would call upon him for the authority 
upon which he made such a statement, as that an 
attempt was made at Washington by members of 
the Government to stop the course of Justice; and 
now, if the gentleman is ready with the proofs, ly 
would be glad to have them. 

Mr. Dickiwson. I will reserve what I have to 
say until the gentleman has done, when I shall 
produce it to his satisfaction. 

Mr. Wenrsren. 1 undertake to say, no author- 
ity will be produced, or is producible, that there 
were attempts made at Washington to interfere 
with the trial of MeLeod. What oceurred? It 
was sugested by the President to Governor Sew- 
ard, that the President was gratified that he had 
come to the conclusion to enter a nolle prosequt in 
the case of McLeod. Was that a palpable inter- 
ference with judicial authority? Was that a re- 
sistance of the ordinary process of law? The 
Government of the United States had nothing at all 
to do with the trial of McLeod in the New York 
courts, except to see that he was furnished with the 
proof of facts necessary to show his defence. But 
I wish to know in what school the gentleman has 
been taught that if a man is in prison, and his 
counsel moves to have him brought up on the 
creat writ of habeas corpus, that that is any resist- 
ance of judicial process in favor of the prisoner? 
I dare say the honorable gentleman among his au- 
thorities, can produce none to show such to be an 
interference. He may call what he likes a direct 
and palpable interference. He may apply the term 
to the journey of the Attorney General to Albany, 
or to any other act or occurrence. But that does 
not prove it so. I hold the gentleman responsible 
to prove that the Government did some act, or acts, 
which the common-sense of men holds to be a pal- 
pable and direct interference. I say there was none. 
He quotes the letter of instructions to the Attorney 
General. That proposes no interference. That 
letter says to the Attorney General, that if the case 


|| were pending in the courts of the United States, so 


that the President could have control over it, he 
would direct the prosecuting officer to enter a nol. 
pros. ; but as it belonged entirely to the Governor 
of New York, it is referred to the Governor him- 
self. ‘That is the substance, in this respect, of the 
etter which the Attorney General carried to the 
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Governor of New York, and there was not another 
act done by authority at Washington tn reference 
to this matter, and [ call upon the gentleman at his 
leisure to produce his authority for his statements. 
One word more in auswer to the remarks the geu- 
Heman made this morning, and I shall leave him, 
The ebulliion which I have been commenting 
upon, and which is as black and foul-mouthed as 
ever was ejected from anything standing on two 
lees, was published a few days before the honor- 
shle member from New York made his speech. 
le referred to ul, and stated a fact contained in it. 

{ was here in my seat and heard tt, and I rose 
and told the honorable member it was an utter 
falsehood. He knew I denounced it as an abso- 
lute calumny. He saw on the tuce of that state- 
ment that, if it was true, it was utterly discraceful 
tome. It was, he said, disg 
what was done; and if it was disgraceful to te 


racetul to the country, 


country, it must he so to me. | state d wiv dle nial 
of the truth of that speech of Mr. Inversoil in the 
stronvest terms—in the most emphatic language 


What then? The very next day he proceeded 

read that speech in the Senate: but it was objected 
to, and was not read, But afterwards, as he tells 
us, he sent his own speech to press, and inserted 
this speech of Ingersoll, knowing that | had pro- 
nounced ita falsehood. Yes, miserable 
ous, and scandalous as it was, he snatched at it 
eart rly, and prut itis himsown spe ech, and the ncir- 
culated it to the full extent of bis ability. 1 hap- 
pened to come into this Chamber one day when 


» Calumiit- 


the Senate was not in session, and tound our agents 
and messengers franking and directing that “at h 
to all puirts of New York; “an id j do not doubt that 
enough of it was sent by him into Broome county, 
and the adjacent counties, to fill a small barn: and 
wetty bad fodder it would be. ane now U beg to 
wee if that is friendly, candid, or just? Does any 
man think he can stand up here wit ith the proper 
dignity of a Senator of the United States, and pur- 
sue such a course? Tle knew the speech he quoted 
was calumnious. He heard it pronounced utterly 
false. 

Mr. Dickinson. Only one singel point lm ut 
was answered or denied by the Senator. That was, 
that the fee of the Attorne y General was not paid 
by the Government of the United States. I refer- 
yed to the statements because I had a right to do 
it, and thinking it was part of my duty. 

Mr. Wessten. Ido not say what @ inan has 
aright to do— 


Mr. Dickinsox. As a matter of propriety, 
then—— 
Mr. Wesster. Well, I say it was not proper 


to doit. Suppose | had dragged out of a ditch 
some calumny on the gentleman which he denied, 
would it be proper in me to persist In it ater that 
denial? 

Mr. Di KINSOWN, The Ss eech quote d Was do - 
umentary matter, and Thad aright and full liberty 
to lay such before the country. 

Mr. Wersven. ‘That is true of documentary 
history; but when did that 
umentary history 

Mr. Dickinson. It was considered so by me. 
because it was printed and went to the pr blie fron 


epee ch be eome doc 


an official sources 

Mr. Wenrster. 
any vile calumny, thatis raked up, Nomatter what 
tus, if printed, is ** documentary history!’ The 
rentleman’s own speech, according to that, is al- 

ready documentary history! Now, sir, I repeat 
again, that it has given me _ to be driven into 
this controversy—great pain; but L re peatalso that 
if 1 am attacked here for anything done in the 
eourse of my public life, | shall defend myself, 
My public reputation, be it what it may, has been 
earned by thirty years’ service in these halls. It 
is dearer to me than life itself, and till life is ex- 
tinet | will defend it. 

1 will now allude, Mr. President, as briefly as 
possible, to some other provisions of the ‘Treaty of 
Washington. The article for the delivery of fugi- 
tives from justice has been assailed. It has been 
said that an innocent woman had been sent back 
to Scotland, under its provisions. Why, I believe 
the fact is, that a woman had murdered her hus- 
band, or some relative in Scotland, and fled to this 
country, She was pursued, demanded, and car- 

ried back, and from some defect in the ordinary 
regularity of evidence, or some such cause, which 


Indeed! So any falsehood, 
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not unfrequently cecurs in crimimal trials, she was 
aequitted, But, sir, | undertake to say, that the 
arucle for the extradition of offenders, contained in 
the treaty of 1842, if there were nothing else in the 
treaty of any importance, has of itself been of more 
value to this country, and is of more value to the 
progress of civilization, the cause of humanity, and 
the good understanding between nations, than 
could be readily computed. What was the state 
and condition of this country, sir, ou the borders 
aud frontiers at the tine of this treaty? W hy , it 
was the time when the ** patriot societies’ or 
** Hunters’ Lod: oe s’’ were all in operauiony when 
companies were formed and officers appointed by 
secret wassociiuions, to carry on the war m Canada; 
and,asl have said aire ady , the disturbances Were so 


“frequent and so threatentog, that the United States 
Gaovernment de spatcie d General Seott to the fron- 
tier tomake a draught on New York for militia, in 
ovde rw presse rve the peace of the Lorder. And 
how, sir, What was it that repressed these disor- 
ders, and restored the peace ot the border? Noth- 
lng, Sir, Hots but a provision between the two 
Governments that if those * patriots” and * barn- 
burners’’ went trom one side to the other to destroy 
their neighbors’ property, trying to brung on a war 
all the tume—tor that was their ot je ci—they should 
he delivered up to be > punished. As soon as that 
provision was agreed to, the disturbances ceased, 
on one side and on the other, They were heard 
of no more. Inthe formation of this clause of the 
treaty, | had the advantage of consultation with a 
venerable friend near me, one of the members from 
Michigan, [Mr. Woopsringe.| He pressed me 
tot to forego the Opportunity of introducing some 
such provision. tie examined it; and I will ask 
lim if he knows any other cause for the Instanta- 
neous SUppressiou ot these border difficulties than 
this treaty provision ? 

Mr. W oopBRipGe 
follows: 

Mr. President: [may not disregard the refer- 
ence Which the gentleman has done me the honor 
to make to me, tn revard to the inconsiderable part 
which I deemed it my duty to take, in the matter 
alluded to. A brief statement of some facts which 
occurred, and a eiance, sim ily, at the condition of 
that border country from which I come, will be all 
that the occasion seems to de mand, 

That part of Canada with which the people of 
Michigan are brought more immediately in con- 
tact, extends from the head of Lake Erie to Point 
Edwards at the lower extremity of Lake Theron; 
a distance of about one hundred miles. Along this 
intermediate distanee, the Straits of Detroit and of 
St. Clair, furnish every imaginable facility for the 
escape of fugitives. For their entire length, the 
shores of those Straits, on either side, exhibit lines 
of dense and continuous settlement. Their shores 
are lined, and their smooth surface covered with | 
boats and vessels of all dimensions and desvrip- 
tions—from the bark canoe, to the steamer of a 
thousand tons. If the perpetrator of crime can 
reach a bark canoe, or a light skiff, and detach 
himself from the shore, he may im a few minutes 
defy pursuit—for he will be within a foreign juris- 
diction. In such a condition of things no society 
can be safe unless there be some power to reclaim 
fucitives from justice. While your colonial Gov- 
ernment existed there, and its Executive Adminis- 
tration, under the control of this National Govern- 
ment, was in the bands of my honorable colleague, 

a conventional arrangement—informal undoubtedly 
in its character—was entered into by him with the 

authorities of Canada, sustained by local legislation 

on both sides—by which these evils were greatly 

When the present State Government 
took the place of the Territorial Government, this 

rangement of necessity ceased; and then, the 

‘vils alluded to were greatly aggravated, and be- 
came eminently dangerous. Shortly before the 
first session of Congress, at which I attended, after 
the Inauguration of General Harrison, a very ag- 
gravated case of crime oceurred, and its perpetra- 
tors, as usual, escaped intoCanada. It was made 
the subject of an official communication to the State 

Legislature. And soon after my arrival here, I 
deemed it to be my duty to lay the matter before 
the Secretary of State, with a view to the adoption 

of some appropriate convention with Great Britain, 

The honorable Senator, then Secretary of State, | 
was pleased to receive the suggestion favorably, || 


, : , 
rose, and said, ili reply, as 


lessened, 
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but suggested to me the expedienc y of obtainine 
~~ 


| if practicable, the sense of the Senate on the sub. 


ject. Accordingly, I afterwards introduced a reso. 

lution here, having that object in view, and it was 
referred to the consideration of the Committee oy 
Foreign Relations, of which an honorable Senator 
from Vi irginia, not mow a member of the Senate, 

was chairman. 

Mr. Rives expressed himself very decidedly jn 
favor of the proposition, Hut, negotiations having 
been begun, or being about to commence with Lor d 
Ashburton, it was not deemed expedient, [ believe, 
that it should then be made matter of discussion jn 
the Senate. I had not ceased to feel very earnest 
solicitude on the subject; and, as the negotiation 
approached its termination, Mr. Webster did me 
the honor to send to me the project of that article of 
the treaty which relates to the subject. He de- 
sired me to consider it and to exhibit it confiden- 
tially, perhaps, to such Senators as came from 
border States, for their consideration, and for such 
modification of its terms and scope as they might 
deem expedient. ThisI did. ‘The form and scope 
of the article met, [ believe with the ap probation 
of all to whom I showed it. Nor was any modi 
fication suggested except, perhaps, one very imma- 
terial one, suggested by an honorable Senator from 
New York. Of ail this I advised Mr. Webster, 
and the project became afterwards an article of the 


treaty, with but litle if any variation. I believe 


I can throw no more light on the subject, sir. But 
the honorable Senator having intimated to me that 
in lus discussion of the subject he might, perhaps, 
have occasion to refer to the part I took in the 
matter, | have provided myself with the copy of 
the message to the Legislature of Michigan, of 
which I had in the beginning made use, and which, 
in order to show the extent of the evil referred to, 
and the necessity which existed for some treaty 
stipulation on the subject, l ask the Secretary to 
read .* 


{Vhe extract having been read, Mr. W. then 


proceeded :] 


I have now only to add my entire and unquali- 
fied conviction, that no act of the legislative or 
treaty-making power, that I have ever known, has 
ever been more successful in its operation than this 
article of the treaty; nor could any provision have 
been attended by more happy consequences upon 
the peace and safety of society in that remote 
frontier. 


Mr. Wessrer resumed. I am happy to find 


| that in its operation, the provision has satisfied 


those who felt an interest in its adoption. But I 
may now state, | suppose, without offence and 
without cavil, that since the negotiation of this 
treaty, containing this article, we have negotiated 
treaues with other Governments of Europe, con- 
taining similar provisions, and that between other 
Governments of Europe themselves, treaties have 


| been negotiated containing that provision—a pro- 


vision never before known to have existed in any 
of the treaties between European nations. I am 
happy to see, therefore, that it has proved itself to 
be useful to the citizens of the United States, for 
whose benefit it was devised and adopted; that it 
has proved itself worthy of favor and imitation in 
the judgment of the most enlightened nations of Eu- 
rope; and that it has never been complained of by 

anybody, except by murderers and fugitives and 
felons themselves. 

Now, sir, comes the matter of the African squad- 
ron, to which I am induced to turn my attention 
for a moment, out of sincere respect to the member 
from Arkansas, {[Mr. Srvier,| who suggested the 
other day that to that article he had objection. 
There is no man whose opinions are more inde- 
pendent than these of that gentleman, and no one 
maintains them with more candor. But, if I un- 
derstood him, he appears to think that that article 


| gave up the right of search. What does he mean? 


We had no such 


We never claimed that right. 


* The Secretary here read an extract ons Mr. Woodbridge, 


| when Governor of Michigan, to the Legislature of that Stair, 


calling its attention earnestly to the facilities which exist 

along the interior boundaries of the United States for the es- 
cape of fugitives from justice; and saying that a very recent 
occurrence, of the most painful and atrocious character, had 
compelled his own attention to it, and recommending, in 


| strong terms, that the peculiar situation of Michigan in this 


respect should be laid before Congress, with a view of urging 
the expediency of some negotiation on the subject between 
the United States and England. 
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rieht to give up; or does it mean exactly the oppo- 
«te of what he says—that it yielded to England 
her claim of such right?) No such thing. The ar- 
rangement made by this treaty was designed to 
carry into eflect those stipulations in the treaty of 
(Ghent which we thought binding on us, as wellas 
to effect an object important to this country, to the 
iiterests of humanity, and to the general cause of 
; vilization throughout the world, without raising 
the difficulty of the rightof search. The object of 
it was to accomplish all that, in a way that should 
avoid the possibility of subjecting our vessels, un- 
der any pretence, to the right of search. I will 
not dwell on this. But allow me to state the sen- 
timents on this subject of persons in the service of 
the United States abroad, whose opinions are enti- 
tledtorespect. There is a letter sent to the Depart- 
ment of State by Mr. Wheaton, dated Berlin, No- 
yember 15th, 1842. [Mr. W. read from this letter 
an extract expressive of the writer’s approbation of 
this article of the treaty as particularly well adapt- 
ed to the end proposed, and by which fer the first 
time the policy of the United States in this respect 
might be said to have exercised a decided influence 
upon that of Europe. ] : 

| am quite willing, (said Mr. W.) to rest on this 
opinion of Mr. Wheaton, as to the propriety and 
safety, the security and the wisdom of the article 
in this treaty respecting the suppression of the 
African slave trade by a squadron of our own, 
against any little artillery that may be used against 
ithere. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, I did not 
allude to his opinion; I have for him the highest 
respect. 1 was thinking of what is said in some 
of these **documents.’? But I need not stop here. 
Upon the appearance of this treaty between the 
United States and England, the leading States of 
Europe did, in fact, alter their whole policy on this 
subject. The treaty of 1841, between the Five 
Powers had not been ratified by France. There 
was so much opposition to it in France, on the 
ground that it gave the right of search to the Ene- 
lish cruisers, that the King and M. Guizot, though 
the treaty was negotiated according to their in- 
structions, did not choose to ratify it. I have 
stated the cause of popular indignation against it. 
Well, what was done? T’ll tell you. When this 
treaty of Washington became known in Eurpope, 
the wise men of the two countries, who wished to 
do all they could to suppress the African slave- 
trade, and to do it in a manner securing in the 
highest degree the immunity of the flag of either, 
and the supremacy of neither, agreed to abandon 
the quintuple treaty of 1841—the unratified trea- 
ty—they gave it up, 

They adopted the treaty of Washington as their 

model; and [have now in my hand the convention 
between France and England, signed in London 
on the 29th May, 1845, the articles of which, in 
respect to the manner of putting an end to the 
slave trade embody, exactly, the provisions con- 
tained in the treaty of Washington. Thus it is 
seen that France has borrowed, from the treaty 
supulations between the United States and Ene- 
land, the mode of fulfilling her own duties and ac- 
complishing her own purpose, in perfect accord: 
ance with the immunity of her flag. I need hard- 
ly say, sir, that France is the nation which was 
earliest, and has been most constantly wakeful, in 
her jealousy of the supremacy of the maritime 
power of England. She has kept her eye on it, 
steadily for centuries. The immunity of flags is 
a deep principle; it is a sentiment—one may al- 
most say it is a passion, with all the people of 
France. And France, jealous, quick of perception, 
thoroughly hostile to any extension of the right of 
maritime search or visit, under any pretences what- 
ever, has seen, in the example of the treaty of 
Washington, a mode of fulfilling her duties, for the 
suppression of the African slave trade, without 
disturbing the most sensitive of all her fears. 
_ Allow me, sir, to read the 8th and 9th articles of 
the treaty of Washington, and the Ist, 2d, and 3d 
articles of the convention between England and 
France. [Mr.W. read these articles. ] 

Mr. President, there is another topic on which I 
have to say a few words. It has been said that 
‘ne treaty of Washington, and the negotiations ac- 
companying it, leave the great and interesting 
‘vestion of impressment where they found it. 
With all humility and modesty, I must beg to ex- 
press my dissent from that opinion. I must be 


Treaty of Washington—Mr. Dickinson. 


permitted to say, that the correspondence connected 
with the negotiation of that treaty, although im- 
pressment was not in the treaty itself, has, in the 
judgment of the world, or at least of considerable 
and respectable persons in the world, | een regard- 
ed as not having left the question of lnpressment 
where it found it, but as having advanced the true 
doctrine in opposition to it, to a higher and stronger 
foundation. The letter addressed on that subject 
from the Department of State, to the British Pleni- 
potentiary, and his answer, are among the papers. 
I only wish the letter to be read. It recites the 
veneral history of the question between England 
and the United States. Lord Ashburton had no 
authority to make stipulations on the subject; but 
that is a circumstance which [do not regret, be- 
cause I do not deem the subject as one at all proper 
for treaty stipulation. {Mr. W. here read extracts 
from the letter, and among others this:] 


“Tn the early disputes between the two Governments, on 
this so long-contested topic, the distinguished person to 
whose hands were first intvusted the seals of this depart- 
ment declared, that ‘the simplest rile will be, that the 
‘vessel being American shall be evidence that the seamen 
‘on board are such.’ 

‘+ Fifty years’ experience, the utter failure of many nego- 
tiations, and a careful reconsideration now had of the whole 
subject, ata’ moment when the passions are laid, and no 
present interest or emergency exists to bias the judgment, 
have fully convinced this Government that this is not on!v 
the simplest and best, but the only rule which can be adopt 
ed and observed, consistently with the rights and honor of 
the United States, and the security of their citizens. That 
rule announces, therefore, what will hereafter be the prin- 
ciple maintained by their Government. IN EVERY REGULAR- 
LY DOCUMENTED AMt RICAN MERCHANT VESSEL, THE CREW 
WHO NAVIGATE IT WILL FIND THEIR PROTECTION IN THE 
FLAG WHICH IS OVER THEM.” 

And then proceeded: This declaration will stand: 
not on account of any particular ability displayed 
in the letter with which it concludes; still less on 
account of the name subscribed to it. But it will 
stand, because it announces the true principles of 
public law; because it announces the great doc- 
trine of the equality and independence of nations 
upon the seas; and because it announces the de- 
termination of the Government and the people of 
the United States to uphold those principles, and 
to maintain that doctrine, through good report 
and through evil report, forever. We shall nego- 
tiate no more, nor attempt to negotiate more, about 
impressment. We shall not treat, hereafter, of its 
limitation to parallels of latitude and longitude. 
We shall not treat of its allowance or disallowance, 
in broad seas or narrow seas. We shall think no 
more of stipulating for exemption from its exer- 
cise, of some of the persons composing crews. 
Henceforth the deck of every American vessel is 
inaccessible for any such purpose. It is protected, 
ruarded, defended, by the declaration which I 
have read; and that declaration will stand. 

Sir, another most important question of maritime 
law, growing out of the case of the ** Creole,’’ and 
other similar cases, was the subject of a letter to 
the British Plenipotentiary, and of an answer from 
him. An honorable member from South Carolina 
[Mr. Carnoun] had taken, as is well known, a 
great interest in the matter involved in that ques- 
tion. He had expressed his opinion of its im- 
portance here, and had been sustained by the Sen- 
ate. Occasion was taken of Lord Ashburton’s 
mission to communicate to him and to his Gov- 
ernment the opinions which this Government en- 
tertained; and I would now ask the honorable 
member if any similar cause of complaint has since 
arisen. [Mr. Carnocn said, he had heard of none. } 
I trust, sir, that none will arise hereafter. I re- 
fer to the letter to Lord Ashburton on this subject, 
as containing what the American Government re- 
garded as the true principle of the maritime law, 
and to his very sensible and proper answer. 

Mr. President, I have reached the end of these 
remarks, and the completion of my purpose; and 
Iam now ready, sir, to put the question to the 
Senate, and to the country, whether the northeast- 
ern boundary has not been fairly and satisfactorily 
settled; whether proper satisfaction and apolozy 
have not been obtained, for an aggression on the 
soil and territory of the United States; whether 
proper and safe stipulations have not been entered 
into, for the fulfilment of the duty of the Govern- 
ment, and for meeting the earnest desire of the 
people, in the suppression of the slave trade; 
whether, in pursuance of these stipulations, a de- 
gree of success, in the attainment of that object, 
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unknown before; 


Whether crimes, disturbing the peace of nations, 
have not been suppressed; whether the safety of 
the southern coasting trade has not been secured; 
whether impressment has not been struck out from 
the list of contested ques tions among nations; and 
finally, and more than all, whether anything has 
been done to tarnish the lustre of the American 
name and character ? 


has not been reached, wholly 


Mr. President, mv best services, like those of 
every other good citizen, are due to my country; 
and T submit them, and their results, in all humil- 
itv, to her jadement. But standing here, to-day, 
in the Senate of the United States, and speak ng 
in behalf of the Administration ef which | formed 
a part, and in behalf of the two Houses of Con- 
rress, who sustained that Administration, cordial- 
iy and effectually, in everything relating to this 
day’s discussion, Lam willing to appeal to the 
public men of the age, whether, 1n 1842, and in the 
city of Washington, something was not done fer 
the suppression of crime, for the true exposition of 
the principles of public law, for the freedom and 
security of commerce on the ocean, and for the 
peace of the world ? 


SPEECH OF MR. DICKINSON, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In Senate, efpril 9, 1846. 

In reply to Mr. Webster, upon the Northeastern 
Boundary, the Right of Search, and the Destruc- 
tion of the Caroline. 

Mr. DICKINSON said: On taking my sent inthis 
distincuished body, Mr. President, but little more 
than one year since, Lcould not have believed that 
I should so soon be forced to a discussion 80 @n- 
tirely personal as the one which has been fastened 
upon me by the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
W epster. | l came here, regarding this body as 
one of the most elevated and dignified upon earth; 
as the great conservative branch of our happy Gov- 
ernment, 0:4 this chamber as the last place which 
should be iesecrated by the strifes and controver 
sies whic , too often mingle their poisonous influ- 
ences with the affairs of human life. Ll came pre- 
pared to extend to all, and to receive in return, the 
courtesy and consideration which the station de- 
mands: and thoueh it has not heretofore been 
alleced against me that I have transcended the 
proprieties of debate, I have been called to defend 
mvself avainstanattack from the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, having no parallel in this or any other 
lecislative body, for its utter want of even the forms 
of propriety, decency, and decorum; but charae- 
terized throuchout by a grossness of manner, a 
defiance of tone, and a virulence of language, 
which, however befitting other places not now to 
be mentioned, should never find a place in the offi- 
cial intercourse of Senators, or the vocabulary of 
centlemen. 
~ Mr. Manevn here called to order. 

The Vice Presiwent. Does the Senator from 
North Carolina call the Senator from New York 
to order ? 

Mr. Manevo waived his call to order. 

Mr. Dickinson proceeded: I regret, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that those who are now so sensitive to the 
proprieties of debate, should not have thought 
proper to eall to order at an earlier day, under the 
gross and wanton violation of it ly the Senator 
from Massachusetts, who, by the hour, not only 
denounced a member of this body, but a member 
of the other House, (who was not and could not be 
present to defend himself,) was covered with every 
epithet which could be culled from the a»propriate 
catalogue; a course which every tyro knows was 
in disregard and contempt of the plainest and most 
salutary principles of parliamentary law, discredit- 
able to anv one who should indulge it, and a cause 
of reproach and disgrace to this body and to the 
American people. a" 

The consequential tone and invidious sneers which 
have pervaded the effusion of that Senator; the 
‘‘ Lam Sir Oracle’? manner with which his remarks 
have been put forth, would seem to indicate that he 
has counted largely upon what he snee::ngly terms 
the **fearful odds;”? and would leave, at least in his 
own estimation, no encouragement to the luckless 
one upon whom his displeasure shall descend, ex- 
cept, that 
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" . * Latest time 
From blank oblivion shall retrieve bis name, 
Who dares to perish, in unequal fight, 

With Gath’s triumphant champion.” 

However little in accordance with my taste, Mr, 
President, may be discussions of this character— 
however profitless, fruitless, and even improper I 
may regard them, the course of the Senator from 
Massachusetts has left me no alternative; and while 
1 will endeavor to avoid both the languave and the 
temper in which he has indulged, I shall, as he 
will find, not shrink from or avoid the contest 
which he has sought, but pursue it, [ trust, even 
to his most abundant satisfaction. In doing this, 
I shall neither travel beyond or fall short of the 
imsue he has presented, nor shall T permit him to 
cloak conduct of such a character under a pre- 
tence of defending the Ashburton negotiation, 
or to hide either the treaty, the negotiations, or 
the negotiater, under or behind voluminous and 
eumbrous documents, which have no relation to 
the real merits of the question, 

On the 24th and 256th days of February last, in 
the exercise of official privilege and duty, | had 
the honor to addre the Senate upon the Oregon 
question: and as it became a subject of Inquiry 
whether any portion of the territory claimed by 
the Uniued States should he vielded to Great 
Britam, for a compromise, I endeavored to show 
that moneost of our nevotiations with that Govern- 
ment he had arroe intly asserted and maintaine d 
her prete neions: and that, In a spirnt of conces- 
tron, we hy vd Vi lded for the sike of ence, and 
that hitherto the concessions had been, if not all, 
too much upon our side. In pursuing this train of 
arrument, and urging it as a reason why this 
should not be repeated, [ alluded to the 
treaty and newotiation fixing the northea tern 
boundary, and arened that it was a clear conces- 


course 


ion to the British Government, not only in vield- 

ne up a portion of the soil and jurisdiction of 
Mame, but tn Omitting to set le other che stions of 
CONLPOVErSS then existing between the two Goy- 
ernments, Which could and ought to have been 
disposed of, and mentioned the Oregon question, 
the right of search, and the case of McLeod. But 
I spoke of that negotiation as public history—as 
the action of Crovernment, and not of the indi- 
viduals whe administered it—for the purpose of 
borrowing the painful expertence of the past for 
the benefit of the present and the future, and with- 
ont employme a reproachful werd o1 making an 
unkind allusion, and | have nothing to retract or 
modify. 

The speech was delivered in the presence and 
hearme of the Sonator from Massachusetts: and 
full opportunity w iorded him at the time to 

wid, either in language or sen- 
mw only takes « xeepuon to ** state- 
speech; for he says, in relation to 


it 
correct anything I 

! 
tinent, anal lit 


ments’ iimy 


myself: 

Andnow, Mr. President, P will take some notiee of what 
hase been ud by the Senator from New York, i Dick 
resOn.| Lexceedingly regret—truly and unteignedly regret 


that the observation of the gentleman makes it nev duty toe 


take some nottee of them Our acquaintance is but short, 


butt tas not been unpleasant lalways thought bim aman 


of courteots manners and Kitel fechnes, but tt cannot be ex 
pected Tshall sit here and listen to statements such as the 
honorable Senator has made on this question. and not an 
sewer them, -T repeat, that it gives me great pam to take 
notice of the gentleman's speoch.”? 

This, then, Mr. President, aequits me of dis- 
courtesy elsewhere, and | will now, with the indul- 
gence of the Senate, show that the Senator had not 
even the shadow of a provocation for his attack, 
hy reason of anything which this speech contains: 
for I refer to uw and to all LT said upen the subject, 
and defy the severest eriticism to point to an erro- 
neous Statement ora discourteous expression, 

The following were my speetieations: 

Ist. Teharged that the Ashburton treaty gave 
to Great Britain much more territory than a map 
m her Foreign Office showed she was entitled to, 
and that we paid to Maine and Massachusetts for 
H ASO 000. 

2d. ‘That no reparation was obtained for the de- 
struction of the Caroline and the murder of Durfee 
by British subjects, and that the Federal Govern- 
ment interfered with the ordinary course of justice 
in New York, and endeavored to prevent a trial of 
McLeod upon the merits, though charged with, 
and indicted for, the murder of Durfee, a citizen of 
that State. 


| word * express 
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3d. That the infamous right of search by British 
cruisers—another name for impressment—claimed 
and offensively asserted by Great Britain, and prac- 
tically exercised over our merchantmen, was waived 
in the negotiation, and passed over to the future, 
with this declaration of British right standing be- 
fore the world. And 

4th. That the Oregon question, which could and 
ought to have been settled with the northeastern 
boundary, was left where it was found. 

These several statements I sought to establish 
by reference to the public and documentary history 
relating to them, and refer to what I then said for 
amore extended notice. 

These points, Mr. President, embrace all that 
part of the offending speech, of which the Senator 
complains; and if there is nothing there to justify 
his extraordinary violation of decorum, his voci- 
ferous outbreak and personal invective, it must rest 
hefore the Senate and the people upon the only 
foundation it has—a sheer and shallow pretence, 
destitute alike of justificatién or apology; desiened 
to attract the publie attention from matters which 
will not bear the light of day, or stand the test or 
examination. But the Senator affects to complain 
that | incorporated into, and made a part of, my 
speech, an extract from a speech of Mr. Charles 
J. Ingersoll, chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, in the House of Representatives. 
Sir, | have dome no such thing, as that Senator 
well knows. 

Mr. Ingersoll, in a public speech, delivered 
on the floor of the House, on the 9th of Febuary 
last, made certain statements, touching the Me- 
Leod affair, and the action of the Federal Govern- 
ment concerning it, through the then Secretary of 
State. This speech was reported at leneth at the 
time in the publie papers which cireulate throuch- 
out the Union and are sent to Europe. Mr. In- 
rersoll is agentleman of eminence and distinction, 
extensively known, and now occupying one of the 
most commanding positions in the Representative 
Government. The Senator from Massachusetts 
must have seen and read his remarks at the time 
they were reported; and yet, for reasons unex- 
plained by him, he interposed no denial whatso- 
ever, but suffered the statement to circulate from 
the 9th to the 24th of February, unnoticed and 
uncontradicted. While speaking of the extra- 
ordinary submission of our Government to that 
of Great Britain, in the case of McLeod, the 
destruction of the Caroline, and the murder of 
Durfee, T alluded to the statement of Mr. Inger- 
soll, that the counsel of MeLeod had been paid 





[April 9, 


Senarre. 
remark appended to mine, so as to make it read 
that the letter spoken of was sent by * express” 
a word inno manner material to any view I had 
taken of the subject, nor relating to anything [ had 


|said. The extract from Mr. Inzersoll’s speerh 


from the treasury: the Senator denied such pay- | 


ment, but denied nothing further, although I offer- 
ed to yield him the floor, My remarks were pub- 
lished through the papers soon after, containing 
my allusion to the remark of Mr. Ingersoll, and 
containing also the denial of the Senator from 
Massachusetts, as will appear by reference to my 
speech, but not containing the extract from the 
speech of Mr. Ingersoll. T was then frequently 
enlled upon for conies of Mr. Ingersoll’s speech 
to which mine alluded, and some two or three 
weeks afterwards, in publishing a pamphlet edi- 
tion, T cut an extract from the reported speech of 
Mr. Ingersoll, and appended it in a note to mine; 
not to make it a part of it, as the Senator has er- 
roneously asserted, and erroneously repeated, for 
| expressly declared at the time that | knew noth- 
ing coneerning the statement. L expressed my 
rratifieation at the denial, as far as it was denied, 
for I felt that the country had been sufficiently 
disgraced and humbled in the transaction, with- 
out adding this item to her catalogue of shame. 
But TL appended the note after the speech of Mr. 
Lagersoll had been more than a month in cireula- 
tion, for the convenience of those who micht de- 


sire to understand the allusion, neither adding to, | 


nor detracting from, the statement of Mr. Incer- 


soll, but leaving it to stand upon its own high re- | 


sponsibility, accompanying it with the denial of 
the Senator from Massachusetts, as to the sin- 
ele pomt which he noticed. ‘This, Mr. President, 


has been alleged by the Senator from Massachu- | 


setts as a cause for his assault: and to show how 
lowly even great minds and lofty pretensions are 
capable of descending for a pretext, when they 


seek a controversy, it is worthy of remark, that | 


the Senator charged me with having inserted the 
in that part of Mr. Ingersoll’s 


appended to mine, was cut by me from the coluny,. 
of the ** Union’’ newspaper, and not changed jy, q 
word ora letter; and, besides, a copy of the ™ Coy. 
gressional Globe,”? which I now hold, contains 
another report of the same speech, with the samy 
word “ express,’? which the Senator from Mass» 
chusetts, with great pretensions to dignity, and 
truth, and fairness, with both these papers befiy, 
him containing reports of the speech, includins 
the same word in the note, charges were * express. 
ly inserted by me.” 

The pretences, Mr. President, which have heen 
allered by the Senator, to excuse this assault, | 
have, I trust, shown to be what they really are- 
empty and insincere, and designed as an exerse 
for assailing one, for no other reason than becars: 
he brought to the notice of the country, and called 
in question the wisdom of the Ashburton nezotin- 
tions, in the hope, doubtless, that hereafter no one 
would venture to allude to this traffic in American 
honor, lest, perchance, he should incur the wei}; 
of that fearful penalty—the displeasure of the Sen 
ator from Massachusetts. 

I now propose, Mr. President, to review brietly 
the remarks of the Senator from Massachusetis, 
and to notice, upon his invitation, more fully then 
I have heretofore done, the settlement of the nor! 
eastern boundary, and the general subject of the 
Ashburton negotiations. Before proceeding to my 
task, however, if permitted, I would invoke th: 
Senator from Massachusetts to accept a word of 
advice from one who cannot boast of his great es 
perience, and who is by many years his junior. [, 
in looking back over the dark and desolate path- 
way of a long life, which, with a high order of (/- 
ent, has been devoted to the public employment, if 
not the public service, he can find no objects upon 
which the eye can rest with pleasure ; if, for hin- 
self, he can see no bow of prom'se arching itself 
up in the future, let him not blast the fruition of 
the present by the indulgence of evil passions, but 
hush the anery tempest which chafes and agitates 
his bosom, and cultivate a spirit of peace. If 11 
does not improve his bearing towards his fellows, 
it will at least restore him to better humor with 
himself, which, from the exhibition he has given 
us, would seem to be desirable. 

The virulent display of the honorable Senator 
was no hasty or inconsiderate outbreak, but the 
fruit of careful and deliberate preparation. On 
Friday last, the Senator not having the floor upon 
the Oregon question, or upon anything relating to 
it, and not knowing that he could obtain it, pom- 
pously announced that he would speak on Mon- 
day one hour—a notice to the world, that, on that 
day, the performance which had been so Jong in 
rehearsal was to come off, and that the Senator 
from Massachusetts, for the entertainment of those 
who should assemble on his advertisement, would 
annihilate an antagonist of “fearful odds.’ The 
hour within which the Senator was to dispose of 
the question was elongated until two entire days 
were exhausted, commencing earlier than usual, and 
during which time we were terrified by his frowns, 
and overwhelmed and astounded by his matchless 
ridicule. So exulting was his tone, and so pro 
fuse were his anathemas upon the remark, that s+] 
would endeavor to speak of the history of the past 
truly,’’ that I supposed I had perchance fallen 
upon an erroneous date, or some other error o! 
about equal importance, and was waiting, as were 
the Senate and the audience, in breathless expecta: 
tion, for the astounding development and the erro- 
neous statement to be detected; when, after all the 
empty and vainglorious boasting in which he had 
indulged, he was unable to point out a single mis- 
statement, and was compelled to fall back upon 
the stale and thrice-refuted denial that the Federal 
Government interfered with the courts of New 
York in the affair of McLeod—an inference to be 
' deduced from certain ascertained facts, which | 
have once fully established, and will again place 
before the Senate and the country, beyond the 
reach of the most brazen falsifier or disingenuous 
caviller. 

_ The honorable Senator is anxious that I should 
‘turn historian. He has been pleased to remark 
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that the American people will pay well for what- 
ever gives them a hearty laugh, no matter whether 
it be a caricature from Punch, or a volume of my 
researches after truth! This is doubtless true; 
though they have sometimes ‘‘ paid well’? for that 
which afforded them neither profit nor amusement. 
Although by no means ambitious of becoming 
author, I am desirous to oblige him, and advise 
him, that, upon sufficient invitation from him, I 
will so far become one as to give a * true history 
of the past;’? but whether its revelations shall 
cause amusement to the American people, or to 
any particular individual, or compel those to hang 
their heads in shame who have not become insen- 
sible to such emotions, I need not attempt to de- 
termine. But the Senator seems to take a financial 
view of the question, and supposes that a volume 
of my researches would sell quickly, and, in the 
hands of the Harpers, would prove an abundant 
souree of profit, and bring a large amount of 
money. This, sir, lam gratificd to hear; for, in 
my intercourse with my fellow-men, and especial- 
iy my friends, I prefer they should make, rather 
than lose, @ large amount of money by the connex- 
wil. 

But, sir, out of pure sympathy for the human 
race, I rejoice that even this small matter came 
io relieve the dead level of the Senator’s two 
days’ delivery of six weeks incubation. Some- 
thing at least was due to those who had so long 
and so patiently endured to the end and waited the 
promised repast, for certainly it could, on the 
whole, searcely have been deemed the “ entertain- 
iment to which they were invited.’’ 

The Senator, however, passes on with his eata- 
logue of grievances. On a day when the Senate 
was not in session, he found the messengers send- 
ing acopy of the offending speech to every post- 
master in New York. This weighty charge, Mr. 
President, I regret to say, admits of no denial; but 
my excuse is, that at the time it was supposed to 
he lawful, even without obtaining leave from the 
Senator from Massachusetts. Now, although no 
Senator except that honorable, learned, and digni- 
fied Senator thought it his duty, or made it his busi- 
ness, to be prying into the folding-rooms and peer- 
ing behind the tables to spy out who were sending 

away speeches, or where or to whom, it cannot 
be denied that the calling was entirely respectable 
aud worthy of the Senator’s position, though if 
not among the least, it can seareely be ranked as | 
amongst the most elevated pursuits appertaining to 
the senatorial office, : 

But, in following the honorable Senator from | 
Massachusetts in this gigantic effort, which I eon- 
tr mplate with exceeding awe, | approach a charge 
ofa graver character still? Hark! Let reverend 
Senators give ear! Let the hum of the ealle- 
ries be suppressed! Let Spectators listen, and 
the world cease respiration, while I shall for one 
brief moment, in subdued tones, read from the in- 
imitable speech of the Senator one of its choicest 
and chastest beauties! Let it be given in his own 
refined language! In speaking of the further dis- 
tribution of my Oregon speech, the Senator from 
Massachusetts opened his mouth and said as fol- 
lows: ** Ido not doubt that enough of them were sent 
into Broome county (the county of my residence) 
to fill a small barn, and pretty hard fodder it would 
be.”’ 

** Now, in the name of all the gods at once,’ I 
conjure every friend I have on earth to stand by me, 
and I crave the sympathy of my most evil-disposed 
enemies, while I attempt to live on under the infliec- 


tion of such excruciating sarcasm! The denuncia- | 


tion L could have borne, but such ridicule as this 
is too much for frail humanity. _ How sparkling 


the wit! how burning the satire! how elevated the | 


thought! how profound the dignity! how “ god- 
like’ the conception ! : 
Lest, however, Mr. President, | should consume 
too much time in tracing the brilliant passages of 
that graceful and masterly production, I will pro- 
ceed to a brief review of the treaty settling the 
northeastern boundary and the Ashburton nego- 
tations. And, first, the subject of the boundary. 
The Senator informs us that when he was in- 
vested with the diplomatic insignia, he found this 
matter exceedingly embarrassed by the corre- | 
spondence of previous Administrations; and he 
(uotes extensively from messages, documents, and | 


oficial papers, to prove (what no one has denied) || eign Affairs, declared, in his official despatch, ‘that || 


[Great laughter. ] 


Treaty of Washington—Mr. Dickinson. 


that the territory had not before been given up, 
nor the question settled, But let us have the Sen- 
ator’s own language. After citing portions of its 
history, the Senator proceeds: 


* From this historical sketch ofthe diplomatic correspond 


| ence between the two Governments during the Adminis 


tration of Mr. Van Buren, he (Mr. W.) eontended that the 
whole question was brought into as pretty alittle diplomatic 
entanglement as any one might choose to look upon of a 
summer’s day—one which would have taken Richelieu, 
‘Talleyrand, Nesselrode, and Metternich, to have unravelled. 
Such, indeed, was the deplorably confused and complicated 
state of the question, such the utter hopelessness of adjust 
ment, that Lord Palmerston declared that he had not the 
slightest expectation of a settlement till there would be a 
change inthe Administration of the Government of the United 


States.’ 

This, Mr. President, was the condition of the 
northeastern boundary, as related by our modest 
Secretary negotiator; and although he has assured 
us that so complex was its entanglement, that its 
contemplation would afford employment for a sum- 
mer’s day, he has not designated what summer, 
nor what month in the summer, nor what day in 
the month he had in view; leaving us entirely to 
conjecture whether he considered the 4th of July, 
or, if so, what particular 4th of July, a suitable 
pastime for its disentanglement. But its intri- 
eacy would have bafiled the diplomatic skill of all 
the noted negotiators of modern times;—Richelien, 
and 'Talleyrand, and Nesselrede, and Metternich, 
would, in the unassuming judgment of the great 
American negotiator, have been unable to thread 
the mazes of this diplomatic labyrinth, which he 
disposed of by wholesale, with a single dash of the 
pen. It was said of the hero of the Hermitage, 
that he was the conqueror of the warlike veterans 
of the Old World—of those who conquered with 
Wellington in the wars of the Peninsula. But 
his fume in the field is suddenly eclipsed by 
a more resplendant genius in the cabinet, who 
achieves, as it were, in a single moment, a victory 
which had defied the wisdom of thirteen succes- 
sive Administrations, and from which the gray- 
headed negotiators of the earth would have shrunk 
in utter despair. The Senator enumerates the 
illustrious line of Presidents, from Washington to 
Van Buren, and shows that each in his turn had 
vainly endeavored to put at rest the question of 
the northeastern boundary. 

Yes, Mr. President, the immortal Washineton 
—the Father of our country—he who was first in 
war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen—he who fought the battles of the 
Revolution, and guided a feeble band of infant ecol- 
ones to the proudest de stiny of nations,—retires 
from the cares of State to the quiet shades of 
Mount Vernon, unable to settle the vexed question 
—the northeastern boundary! The cigantie mind 
of the elder Adams, with the spirit of the Revolu- 
tion upon him—he who had contributed so abun- 
dantly to his country’s independence—he whose 
patriotism and devotion were undoubted, despite of 
erroneous political sentiments,—left this question 
to be eared for by those who should sueceed him. 
Thomas Jefferson—the author of the Declaration 
of American Independence—who proclaimed to 
the world the obvious, but mighty truth, that all 
men were created equal,—though eight years ad- 
ministering the Government, found his great 
knowledge unequal to the task, and lived and died, 
and the question remained unsettled. It withstood 
the exertions of Madison, the patriot and states- 
man, and of the laborious and researching Mon- 
roe, and of the younger Adams, to whom was con- 
ceded more diplomatic learning than any Ameri- 
can statesman of his time. Jackson, the sage and 
hero—who left his mighty impress upon the in- 
stitutions of his country, and by his bold ard fear- 
less patriotism commanded the respect and admi- 
ration of the world—who now reposes at the Her- 
mitage, far from the struggles and agitations of 
time and sense ,—passed over this controversy, un- 
disposed of, to his successor. But the prudence 
and sagacity, the persevering purpose and quiet 
firmness of Van Buren failed, and, like those who 
had preceded him, he retired from office with the 
northeastern boundary question unsettled, and 
Maine undivided. And, in short, so pertinaciously 
had all Administrations, up to this time, adhered to 
the interests and honor of the country, that, as the 
Senator from Massachusetts informs us, Lord Pal- 
merston, her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of For- 
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‘the British Government, as early as 1840, had 
‘pereeived that they never could come to a settle- 
‘ment of this controversy with the Government 
of Mr. Van Buren, and they therefore wished and 
waited for a change in the Government of the 
* United States.”’ 


But this event, so earnestly desired by the Brit 


‘ 


ish Government—so necessary, in its estimation, 
to the adjustment of the question—had happened ; 
the Senator from Massachusetts had been invested 
with the power and dignity of Premier, and in the 
first year and fifth month of that auspicious reign, 
the question was adjusted! And how, Mr. Pres 
ident, was this transeendent feat in diplomacy ac- 
complished? By doing that which all his prede- 
had refused to do—giving up to Great 
Britain the whole territory in dispute, and 700,000 
acres into the barcain! What a sublime traunph 
over British diplomacy! Yes, sir; the Senator, on 
the first day of his spect ch. called our attention to a 
single 


CeSsors 


circumstance, which speaks volumes, and 
furnishes the key to the events of this most extraor- 
dinary and indefensible transaction: and although 
after a night’s reflection, and perhaps Upon the 
advice of some sazacious friend, he endeavored to 
unsay it, or at least to gloze it over, and to give a 
more convenient construction to the languace, vet 
his instinets were stronger than his prudence—the 
fact was out, and his attempt to manufacture a 
meaning for the oceasion was unsuccessful. 

The significant expression to which IT allude, 
was that of Lord Palmerston, in his despatch, as 
eiven by the Senator from Massachusetts, that the 
‘British Government perceived that they could 
‘never come to a 8Seé ttlement of this eontrover y 
‘with the Goverment of Mr. Van Buren,and they, 
‘therefore, wished and waited for a chaneve.”” Yes, 
Sry the change de sired and waited for by the Brit- 
ish Government came. Our sagacious and haughty 
rival saw that the time for her aggrandizement and 
our debasement had come with itt. She knew her 
time, and she knew her men; and not only her own 
men, but she knew ours, with whom she was to 
negotiate, better. Although she was then repre- 
sented at our Government by a Minister of great 
experience and conceded capacity, she passed him 
over, and sent out as a special ambassador, to ne- 
rotiate with the American Secretary, a gentleman 
of hich character, enlarged experience in the mat- 
ter of equivalents,” and withal an emiment and 
wealthy banker: and he it was, who, closeted with 
the American Secretary, ‘solitary and alone,”’ 
proceeded to the negotiation of this matter, which 
dismembered a sovereign State, without leaving 
protocol or memorandum to tell what passed be- 
tween them; and all the public know concerning it 
is, that the business proceeded, as the Secretary 
informs us, upon the principle of * equivalents.’ 

But, sir, the Senator says that Maine consented 
to the arrangement, and seems tO suppose that no 
other section has the right to complain. It was, 
however, a question of national as well as State 
houndary; one in which every member of the Con- 
federacy had an interest, and would have been none 
the less a concession, if Maine had been silenced 
and had consented. But how did she consent ? 
With the declaration of the Secretary that no more 
favorable terms could be obtained—the oft-repeat- 
ed cry that she was about to involve two great 
Christian nations in a bloody war—with threats of 
future arbitration and the parade of a spurious 
map, her consent was finally wrung from her. 


Read, sir, the consent of the commissioners of 


Maine to the dismemberment of their State, and the 
indignant and eloquent protest it contains, though 
berne down and crushed by surrounding cireum- 
stances into acquiescence. Sir, the consent of 
Maine to part with her soil and her sovereignty 
was given with a bleeding heart—it was like the 
consent of him who bares his own right arm to 
the surgeon’s knife, when advised that his life can 
only be preserved by its amputation. She consent- 
ed as one consents to commit to kindred dust the 
children of his body; she consented as the red 
man consents to be driven from his happy hunting 
grounds, the graves of his fathers, and the banks 
of the streams where he sported in childhood, 
she consented, as was said by another, [Mr. Brn- 
Ton,] as ‘* the victim consents to execution, be- 
cause he walks and is not dragged” to the scaffold 
which has been erected to receive him. 

I will now, Mr. President, proceed to examine 
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this treaty somewhat more in detail, and to con- 
sider its concessions and enumerate its equivalents, 
and leave itto an impartial public to judge of both 
its wisdom and its integrity 

By reference to that part of my Oregon speech 
already noticed, it will be seen, that I asserted 
that the Dutch line, (which took from us an ex- 
tensive territory,) was rejected; and that the Ash- 
burton treaty gave to Great Britain more territory 
than a map in her Foreign Office showed she was 
entited to; in fact, about seven hundred thou- 
sand acres more than the Dutch line eave her; and 
that we paid for it to Maine and Massachusetts 
4300000. 

‘Thuis [now repeat, and prove my assertion by the 
authority of Lord Brougham, who, in discussing 
the Ashburton treaty in the British Parhament, 
said: 

* The Dutch fe as far inferior to the line Lord Ashburton 
has gotastee Dutch line is better than the line we had ony 
title to capet; and while it keeps open the communication, 
ii removes the Americans much further from the St. Law 
renee than the Duteh line did, which was the other great 
biect.” 

In speaking of the map to which I alluded, he 
BAYS: 

“T know that map—I know a map which [ can trace to 
the custody of George TIL, and on which there is the Ameri- 
can line, and not the English line, and upon which there is 
a note, that, from the handwriting, as it bas been described 
to mo, makes ine think it was the handwriting of George 
TIL. himself: © This is the line of William Oswald’s treaty 


of i793. wotten three or four times across the face of it.” 
And after some further remarks, he adds: 


‘ But some how or other, that map, whtch entirely destroys 
our contention and gives all to the Americans, bas been re 
moved from the British Museum, [George IILs library was 
presented to the museum,] and is now to be found at the 
Foreign Of.ee.”’ 

Lord Palmerston, to be sure, dissented from the 
oninions of Lord Broueham, but Lord Brourham 
was sustained by the House all but unanimously, 
two Peers only dissenting; and besides, Lord Pal- 
mierston had been dismissed from office, and felt 
the ilienatured irritations which dismissed secretaries 
in other countries sometimes exhibit. 

By this itis conceded that the Dutch line gave 
to Great Britain much more than she was entitled 
to: In short, that she had no right to any portion 
of the disputed territory; and yet this treaty gives 
to her seven hundred thousand acres more than the 
Dutch line proposed to give. And we agree, with 
(sreat Britain too, (for it is provided in the treaty,) 
to pay to Maine and Massachusetts for the soil 
thus surrendered, $300,000, and have paid, and 
nre to pay, about S200 000 for the expenses of 

Viaine in defending it. But, says the Senator from 
Massachusetts, the land was almost entirely worth- 
less, and is probably at this time covered with five 
feet depth of snow. ‘Then why, if valueless for 
any purpose, did the late Secretary purchase it at 
an expense of $500,000? And why, pray tell, 
was Great Britain so anxious to obtain it and 
give for it the pretended valuable and vast equiva- 
ents 

‘The Senator does not deny the correctness of my 
assertion, but complains that the fundamental prin- 
ciple of his treaty being that of equivalents, I did 
not, in stating the concessions made by it to Great 
Britain, fairly enumerate and estimate the equiva- 
lents received; and this is one of his principal 
grounds of accusation. Foremost in rank and 
principal In value in the catalocue of equivalents, 
the Senator plaves Rouse’s Point. This, he in- 
forms us, as though none knew its position but 
himself, is a valuable military post, commanding 
the entrance to Lake Champlain, ata pomt near 
the line, between the British possessions in Canada 
and the State of New York. This larze sum of 
monev, the Senator assures us, was not in etfect 
paid for the worthless seven hundred thousand 
acres ceded from the acknowledged territory and 


jurisdiction of Maine to that of Great Britain, but 


was paid to obtain Rouse’s Point and its vast mili- 
tary advantages. But if paid for Rouse’s Point, 
why paid to Maine and Massachusetts ? They 
asserted no claim whatever to Rouse’s Point, and 
their land the Senator pronounces to be almost 
worthless. Now, let us examine for a moment the 
argument of the Senator, and note the conchisions 
to which it brings us. ‘The line awarded by the 
King of the Netherlands, called the Dutch line, 
gave us Rouse’s Point and its military advantages, 
and secured to Maine the seven hundred thousand 
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acres of land which this treaty gave to Great Brit- 
ain. Asa Senator from Massachusetts during the 
Administration of General Jackson, that Senator 
opposed the Dutch line, for the alleged reason that 
it was not sufficiently favorable, and voted against 
every proposition which looked to its adoption; 
and he now boasts of his prowess in diplomacy, 
and seeks to immolate every one who shall ques- 
tion his profundity, because he sueceeded in pay- 
ing $500,000 in cash for the seven hundred thou- 
sand acres of worthless land, and in ceiving the same 
for Rouse’s Point, when the award of the Dutch | 
King, which he resisted, gave us both the land and 
the Point for nothine; and Great Britain urged us to 
aceept them. And yet the Senator insists, and 
some will doubtless concede, that he had, in the 
settlement of this line, a strict recard to the prin- 
ciple of equivalents. Now, sir, I have supposed 
that “ equivalent’? meant something of equal value, 
though T have not looked at Webster’s Dictionary 
to see how he defines the word. The practical 
construction given to it by the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts in this case, at least between Great 
Britain and the United States, would seem to be 
as follows: <A line was offered to our Government 
reserving to Maine the seven hundred thousand 
acres of territory, and also Rouse’s Point. The 
Senator opposes that line, and procures its rejection. 
He then proposes to give the seven hundred thon- 
sand acres for the military point, pays to Maine 
some $500,000 for her seven hundred thousand 
acres, and then assures us that he negotiated upon 
the basis of, and with an eye to, the ‘ equiva- 
lents.”? 7 

On the first day of the Senator’s speech, while 
he was dilating upon the principle of equivalents, 
and his patriotism expanding itself over the acquisi- 
tion of Rouse’s Point, by his inimitable diplomacy, 
[ courteously asked him if this Point was not given 
us by the award of the Dutch King. His answer, 
unfortunately for him, was the reverse of the fact, 
and the manner in which it was given wes, as will 
he recollected, still more objectionable. ** No, in- 
deed, it did not,’ was his peremptory and lofty de- 
nial; but for reasons which can be readily imagined, 
he partially retracted, and faintly admitted that the 
award of the Duteh Kine gave us Rouse’s Point: 
but seemed to justify his denial, upon the ground 
that it gave it by a circular line, whereas, by the 
treaty of equiralents, he obtained it by a direct one. 
And he gravely argued that it would be useless as 
a military position under the Dutch line, because 
the line that secured it to us was cireuitous—as if 
cannon shot and grape from the fort, in discharging 
their deadly errands, would describe the same cir- 
euit, rather than pass to their destination upon 
a right line. The inquiry was not whether the 
Dutch line gave us that Point by a richt or a curved 
line: but whether it gave it to usornot. But, sir, 
to place bevond doubt the fact that this post was 
given us by the award of the Dutch King, notwith- 
standing the emphatic ** no, indeed,’ of the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, [ have procured from the 
War Department that part of the award relating 
to Rouse’s Point, which I will now read. It is as 
follows: 


* And that the Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica has erected certain fortifications at the place called 
touse’s Point, under impression that the ground formed part 
of their territorv—an impression sufficiently authorized by 
the circumstance that the line had, until then, been reputed | 
to correspond with the 45th degree of north latitude : 

* We are of opinion: That it will be suitable (il conrien- 
dra) to proceed to fresh operations to measure the observed 
lutitude, in order to mark out the boundary from the river 
Connecticut along the parallel of the 45th degree of north 
latitude to the river St. Lawrence, named in the treaties 
Troqnoise or Cataraguy, in such a manner, however, that, 
in all cases, at the place called Rouse’s Point. the territory 
ot the United States of America shall extend to the fort 
erected at that place, and shall include said fort and its kilo- 
metrical radins, (rayon kilometrique.) 

[Signed] “WILLIAM.” 

So much, Mr. President, for the denial of the 
Senator from Massachusetts, and for the invalu- 
able services of the late Secretary in gaining us 
Rouse’s Point. 

But the Senator points, with much triumph, to 
a narrow strip of soil on the borders of New York 
and Vermont, which, as Secretary, he claims to 
have secured to those States upon the principle of 
equivalents, in the closing of this negotiation. | 
Now, sir, let us examine the true history of this 
boastful acquisition. By the treaty of peace of 


, 1783, between this Government and Great Britain, |; 0 
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the 45th parallel of north latitude, as ascertained 
by Great Britain herself, before the Revolutioy 
was fixed as the boundary line between the Upjr, { 
States and Canada; and the fortification at Rose's 
Point was erected just within the line on the Ayo. 
rican side. Subsequent examinations proved tha; 


_ this line had been erroneously located by Grey: 


Britain; and by the treaty of Ghent, this erro; 
was rectified, and the line made to correspond with 
the true parallel. This gave, or, perhaps, would 
or may have given, though it is questionable, to 
Great Britain a narrow strip of land from the 
northern boundaries of the States before enume- 
rated, of half a mile at one end, and running to a 
point at the other; most of it ina wild state, and 
the rest sparsely settled. The same remarks aye 
applicable toa portion of territory on the easte; 1 
boundary of New Hampshire, lying between two 
creeks: and it being doubtful which one was j, 

tended by the treaty. But the whole territory in 
all these cases had remained in our possession, and 
the inhabitants subject to our jurisdiction. The 
value of this land for the mere purpose of territo 
ry was trifling, and Great Britain had no wish to 
include American freemen within her boundaries 
She readily consented to fix the line where it was 
originally located; to give up what she scarcely 
claimed; that to which her right was doubtful; 
that of which she had never been possessed, and 
did not want. And although it was well to correct 
and fix definitely this line, it was of itself the sub- 
ject of no embarrassment or controversy, and 


should rank as a small affair, whether paraded as 


a British equivalent, or a diplomatic exploit of 
our Secretary negotiator. 

But last though not least in value, in this treaty 
of equivalents, as urged by the Senator, is the five 
navigation of the St. John’s river: a limited and 
partial right, at best; and, as was shown by the 
honorable Senator from Maine [Mr. Farrrieip! a 
few days since, has been so embarrassed by British 
constructions, taxes, duties, and other exactions, 
as to curtail materially the benefits it even pretend 
ed to secure. Besides, we receive no more in navi- 
gation than we bestow upon this river, and give a 
right of way over our soil which is not reciprocated 
by a richt over theirs. 

“But, sir, was this ceded territory valuable to 
either Government for any purpose? I had never 
supposed it would compare in fertility with the 
valley of the Mississippi; and yet I had supposed 
it valuable, for I remembered that the same Secre- 
tary negotiator, who, stands high upon this, and 
deservedly higher upon the other side of the wa- 
ter, ina public speech in the Senate a few years 
since, proposed to take forcible possession of it 
on the 4th day of some July. I had, until now, 
believed that this day was selected, as a day devo- 
ted to patriotic deeds; but since its description by 
the Senator from Massachusetts, I conclude it 
must have been to avoid the vast beds of snow 
which rest upon it at most other seasons of the 
year. And now, sir, permit me to inquire, W hy 
was it that Great Britain desired this territory? for 
she never acts without a motive. Upon the Ore- 
gon discussion, my honorable colleague [Mr. Drs] 
alluded collaterally to the settlement of this boun- 
dary, and spoke of the military communication, 
which, by this treaty, the British Government had 
secured between New Brunswick and Quebec, and 
of the country she had thus gained. For thus 
venturing to question the wisdom of the treaty, and 
its negotiator in making it, my colleague, whose 
distinguished courtesy is proverbial, although he 
triumphantly sustained his position by reference to 
debates in the British Parliament, came in fora share 
of the ungenerous harshness of the Senator from 
Massachusetts, though he escaped his violence and 
denunciation, But, sir, 1 propose to pursue the mat- 
ter a single step further, and to inquire whether 
Great Britain had not long and unsuccessfully 
sought to obtain this very territory which was so 
ingloriously yielded to her by the American Sec- 
retary; nor shall I be deterred from my purpose 
by personal abuse or angry menace. By reference 
to a history of our Foreign Relations, contained in 
American State Papers, vol. 3, page 709, it will be 
seen, that in negotiating the treaty at Ghent, the 
British commissioners, as stated by a communica 
tion from ours of August 19th, 1814, demanded— 
“A direct communication from Halifax and the Province 


{ New Brunswick to Quebec, to be secured to Great Brit- 
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ain. In answer to our question, in what manner this was 

to be effected; we were told that it must be done by a ces- 

sion to Great Britain of that portion of the district of Maine, 
in the State of Massachusetts, which intervenes between 

New Brunswick and Quebec, and prevents that direct com- 

mumcalon. 

And, in a note of the British Commissioners, 
bearing the same date, to be found on the next page 
of the same volume, they demand *‘ sucha variation 
‘of the line of partition as may secure a direct line 
‘of communication between Quebec and Halifax.”’ 

And now, sir, let us turn to the noble response 
of the American Commissioners—men who were 
voverned in their actions by the interests and honor 
of their country, and not by equivalents. Their 
answer to this arrogant demand may be found at 
nage 712, of the volume before mentioned, and is, 
that ** they have no authority to cede any part of the 
‘territory of the United States, and to no stipulation 
‘to that effect will they subscribe.”’ 

Now, sir, let us contrast this truly American 
and patriotic sentiment with the slavish tone and 
language of the Secretary who negotiated upon 
the principle of equivalents. Lord Ashburton an- 
nounces himself to our Government on the 13th of 
June, 1842. Formal notes are interchanged and 
an interview is appointed for the 18th. The first 
written communication from Mr. Webster, the 
Secretary, to Lord Ashburton, of any importance, 
is under date of July 8th, 1842, and furnishes, be- 
sides other interesting and curious developments, 
the following, which is worthy of especial atten- 
fon: 

“ He understand, and, indeed, collect from your 
‘ Lordship’s note, that with whatever opinion of her 
‘right to the disputed territory, England, in asserting 
‘it, has principally in view to maintain on her own 
‘soil her accustomed line of communication between | 
‘Canada and New Brunswick. We acknowledge the 
‘veneral justice and propriety of this object, and agree 
‘at once, that, with suitable equivalents, a convention- 
‘al line ought to be such as to secure it to England. 
‘The question therefore simply is, what line will se- | 
‘cure it?’ 

This, Mr. President, establishes, beyond dispute 
or cavil, that negotiations were held upon this sub- 
ject which do not rest in writing; for the Secretary 
‘‘understands’’—ay, “ understands!*’ and, besides, 
‘collects it from his lordship’s note,’’ that the great 
object of Great Britain was that which she had vain- 
ly endeavored to obtain for thirty years—her line 
of communication between Canada and New Bruns- 
wick. Although this proposition had been, by all 
who had preceded him, indignantly rejected, he was 
ready to acknowledge its ** general justice and pro- 
priety,’’ and ** agree at onee’’*—not with doubt or 
hesitation, but at once—to yield it for ‘suitable 
equivalents,’ and only waited to inquire what por- 
tion of Maine England desired, and in what shape 
it would secure to her this her favorite object. 

And now, sir, what say the Maine Commission- 
ers concerning this part of the subject, whose opir - 
ions have been so often and so triumphantly in- 
voked? The value of this territory, for the mere 
purposes of boundary, and the advantages it gives 
Great Britain in a civil, as well as a military point 
of view, is sketched by these Commissioners, in a 
despatch to Mr. Webster, Secretary of State, dated 
July 22, 1842, as follows: 

“Tt cannot be denied, that it preserves to us a frontier in 
a forest almost impenetrable on the north, which would de- 
fend itself by its own natural character, and that, if anything 
should be deducted from the agricultural value of that por- 
tion beyond the Madawaska settlements, on account of its 
ruggedness and its want of attraction to settlers, much may 
be added to its value as a boundary between the two nations. 
The value of this tract to Great Britain, both in a civil and 
mn litery point of view, cannot be overlooked. It gives her 
the moct central route for the movement of troops in wer, and 
her mails and passengers in peace, and is most particularly 


Important in case of renewed outbreaks in her North Amer- 
ean Colonies.” 


Mark, too, the significant language of Lord 
> . 
Broucham, already cited: 

“ The Dutch line is as fur inferior to the line Lord Ashburton 
hus sot, asthe Dutch line is better than we had any title to ex- 
pect ; and, while it keeps open the communication, it removes 
the Americans much further from the St. Lawrence than the 
Dutch line did, which was the other great object.” 

What communication, and what other great object ? 
A great military communication and military ad- 
vantage ! 

I trust I have now shown, Mr. President, that 
Maine was not only dismembered by this hidden 
and mysterious negotiation of equivalents, between 

he American Secretary and the British banker, 
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but that soil and military advantages were ‘ at 
once’? given to Great Britain which had been held 
sacred from the foundation of the Government, 
and that we paid a price for transferring our own 
territory, and for submitting to deep and lasting 
dishonor. 

The right of search, or of visit, Mr. President, 
was also a subject alluded to in my Oregon speech, 
which I insisted ought to have been settled at the 
same time with the northeastern boundary—being 
no more nor less than a right claimed by Great 
Britain for her cruisers to board our merchant ves- 
sels, detain them on their passage, and examine 
their papers, under the idle pretence that it is to 
ascertain whether they are really what they pur- 
port to be—American vessels—and entitled to the 
protection of the American flag; a right to be claim- 
ed and exercised in peace, as a justification for seiz- 
ing and impressing and dragging the American 
sailor into foreign service in time of war. This 
right Great Britain had arrogantly and impudently 
asserted, and was exercising, in violation of the 
American flag and of our common rizht to the free- 
dom of the seas. This atrocious assumption and 
infamous practice had been resisted by our Gov- 
ernment, in various forms and upon all occasions, 
until after that change which the British Govern- 
ment, aceordine to Lord Palmerston, deemed so 
desirable to the adjustment of difficulties. ‘This 
same Lord Palmerston, in insisting upon the right 
of search, in a despatch to Mr. Stevenson, in 1841, 
defines it as follows: 

“Though, by common parlance, the word < flag’ is used 
to express the test of nationality, and though, according to 
that acceptation of the word, her Majesty’s Government ad 
mit that British cruisers are not entitled, in time of peace, to 
search merchant vessels sailing under the American flag, 
yet her Majesty’s Government do not mean thereby to say 
that a merchantman can exempt himself from search by 
merely hoisting a piece of bunting, with the United States 
emblems and colors upon it; that which her Majesty’s Gov 
ernment mean is, that the rights of the United States flag 
exempts a vessel from search, when that vessel is provided 
with papers entitling her to wear that flag, and proving her 
to be United States property, and navigated according to 
law. 

“But this fact eannot be ascertained, unless an officer of 
the cruiser, whose duty it is to asee tain this fact, shall board 
the vessel; or unless the master of the merchantman shall bring 
his papers on bourd the cruiser,” &e. 

Here, it will be seen, this British ** rieht’’ is un- 
blushingly asserted, and we are sneeringly told that 
the ** piece of bunting, with the United States em- 
blems and colors upon it,’’ will not protect our 
merchants, unless they have the requisite papers, 
and that this must be determined by the insolence 
of British authority—by detaining the vessel, and 
searching her papers, to determine whether she is a sub- 
ject of search; and that the ‘*emblems and ecolors”’ 
of the United States—the glorious stripes and stars, 
which tell of the precious blood of the Revolution— 
is a * piece of bunting,’? which cannot protect us 
on the hich seas from British search. 

Lord Aberdeen, the successor of Lord Palmer- 
ston, ina like despatch some two months later, 
asserts the same general doctrine as his predeces- 
sor, though in more guarded language, and says: 

“It is obvious, therefore, thatthe utmost caution is neces 
sary in the exercise of this right claimed by Great Britain. 
While we have recourse to the necessary, and indeed the 
only means for detecting imposture, the practice vill be core 
fully guarded and limited to cases of strong suspicion. The 
undersigned begs to assure Mr. Stevenson that the most 
precise and positive instructions have been issued to her 
Majesty’s officers on the subject.” 

This doctrine, so revolting to every true Amer- 
ican, so humiliating, degrading, and dishonorable, 
was made the subject of indignant protest in the 
face of the world by our Minister in Paris, Mr. 
Cass. It was met by bold and eloquent resistance 
by Mr. Stevenson. our Minister in London, and 
declared, in an official despatch to Lord Aberdeen, 
to be ‘* a violation of national rights and sovereignty, 
and the incontestable principles of international law,’’ 
the exercise of which might ‘ lead to consequences 
of a painful character.”’ 

3ut it was left for the Secretary negotiator to dim 
the lustre of the American name, and sully the 
honor of the American flag in this necotiation of 
equivalents. He could revive the disenssion upon 
both that and its miscreant accompaniment, im- 
pressment, write despatches upon them, of fine- 
spun theories, and abstract truisms, to show 
that they were open questions, and perchance to 
place on file and cover the practical degradation to 
which he was about to subject the country, and 
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then leave them where he found them, unsettled; 
and besides embarrassed by the fact that they 
had been the subject of negotiation, and were 
therefore proper subjects fer discussion, but post 
pone their settle ment to a more convenient season. 
But, sir, did I say he left the right of search where 
he found it? He had not even this poor merit. 
His treaty compelled uS to keep a fle et oft not less 
than eighty guns in the African seas to act in con- 
cert with Great Britain in her crusade of mock 
benevolence. It chained us to the car of this huge 
Juggernaut, and compels us to do her bidding, and 
that, too, without providing that even this should 
exempt us from the alleged and exercised British 
right of search. It was not enough that our flag 
was insulted and our honor stained; but the right 
of search must be retained, and we not permitted 
to exert our benevolence nour way and manner, 
but we must be placed under the dominion of 
Great Britain, and be compelled by her to send a 
fleet to the African seas to help search, to vet ridoft 
being searched, without any stipulation that even 
this abject submission shallexemptus. Butthere 
is still another verse in this shameful chapter, ac- 
cording to the authority of Lord Brougham. We 
have already seen that Lord Aberdeen asserted, 
and insisted upon the right to search American 
vessels by British cruisers by boarding them, de 
taining them, and examining their papers, & 

with a view to determine, by British optics, the 
renuineness of their nationality; and we have heard 
the language in which that flagrant doctrine was 
asserted, and the repudiation of its monstrous fea- 
tures by the agents of our Government. But what 
was the response of our Secretary negotiator t 


aa) 


this British assumption over American honor? 
Lord Brougham shall testify. In his speech before 
alluded to, in speaking of the right of search as 
contended for by Lord Aberdeen, he says: 

“ Then what says Mr. Webster? Atone of his first in 
terviews with Lord Ashburton, when the subject was glanerd 
at, Mr. Webster cut short all discussion by distinetly and cat 
egorically asserting that the question had been set complet 
ly at rest by the unanswered and unanswerable statement of 
mv noble friend (Lord Aberdeen) to Mr. Stevenson. [The 
Marquis of Lansdowne asked when this appeared in the pa 
pers?) Tt is not in any despatch. [have itin the state 
ment of my noble friend, Lord Ashburton, mad» in his place 
as a Peer of Parlinment, which T think sufficient to satisry 
my mind as to what Mr. Webster said to him—that the ques 
tion had been forever settled by Lord Aberdeen’s despatch? 
to Mr. Stevenson. * * * TI find it stated by Lord Aber 
deen, in a letter to Mr. Fox, that he had no intention to 
renew the discussion upon the subject, which was the lesa 
necessary, as the Seeretary of State, that is, Mr. Webster, 
had more than once, (I said onee, I find that T understated 
the case,) more than once declared to the British Plenipo 
tentiary. thatis, Lord Ashburton, that the statements of Lord 
Aberdeen had been satisfactory.”’ 


And thus, sir, stands the American Secretary, 
who has provoked this exposition. When Cireat 
tritain wished a portion of Maine for her military 
operations, which had been denied her by all pre- 
vious Administrations, he agreed **atonce” to 
yield it. When she asserts the rieht to board our 


merchantmen, detain them on their passage, sub- 


ject them to the domineering control of British in- 


solence, inspect their papers, and thus insult our 
flag, he ** cuts short all discussion”? by conceding 
the whole length and breadth of this most offensive, 
even of British, doctrines, though it had been repu- 
diated and condemned by his predecessors, and 


' execrated by the common judgment of mankind. 


My colleague and myself are told, with signifi- 
cant emphasis, thata distinguished predecessor of 
ours saw the great advantages of this invaluable 
treaty, and voted for its ratification. The Senator 
endeavors to copy the instinct of the bird of the de- 
sert, and hide one portion of himself if the residue 
is exposed. But he shall not take refuge in this 
matter behind the eminent name he invokes, nor of 
others who voted for its ratification: for it is one 
thing to make, but a far different one to ratify a 
treaty: and especially when it is to be feared that 
worse, instead of better terms, will be accepted if 
trusted to further negotiations and further ‘ equiv- 
alents.’’ 

But, sir, in my Oregon speech, in enumerating 
the concessions made to Great Britain, I alluded to 
the destruction of the Caroline, the murder of Dur- 
fee, and the case of McLeod, and now refer to 
what I then said for a brief statement of the facts. 
The Senator from Massachusetts has paid particu- 
lar attention to this branch of the subject, and 
upon the score of equivalents, shall receive like at- 
tention in return. My business, sir, is not with 
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what Mr. Van Buren did not do, but with what 
the late Secretary did do, and to that I shall ad- 
dress myself in a manner to be understood. 

Altheugh the destruction of the Caroline and 
the murder of Durfee took place at the close of 
1437, and were soon thereafter the subjects of 
communication between the two Governments, 
MeLeod, the alleced murderer of Durfee, was not 
arrested until November 12, 1840; and the whole 
case Was not therefore presented, in its important 
bearings, until after that period, 

Mr. Van Buren demanded reparation of the 
British Government for the offence; and althoueh 
he did not obtain it, yet he persisted in it, and did 
not, like the American Secretary, perfidionsl y 
vield to the assumptions of that overbearing Pow- 
er All experience has shown that negotiations 
between the two Governments proceed slowly, e¢X- 
cept when pursued upon the principle of equiva- 
lenta; and, besides, this was a subject of unusual 
irritation—the period was one of intense political 
excitement, and the chance here, desired by the 
But the 
demand of Mr. Van Buren for reparation was in 
force at the close of his 


Rritish Government, was in expectancy. 


term of office, unimpaired 
avd unembarrassed by the acts or admissions of 
his Administration; and the rieht to demand and 
have redress for this act of indignity had been 
erted. Mr. Van Buren, 
too, had maintained the dignity and supremacy of 
the lawa. : 


boldly and repeatedly a 


American citizens, who were arrested 
within her Majesty’s dominions, and convicted of 
havine co-operated in the insurrection, expiated 
their offence upon the seaffold, or were subjected 
to the less mereiful punishment of transportation 
10 Van Dieman’s Land. 
ed within the State 


Those who were convict 
sof having been concerned in 
sattine on foot the insurrection, were, ike common 
felons, sent to “pine in want and dungeons’ 
elooms, shut from the common air and common 
use of their own limbs.”’ 

Whiat, too, was the course of that Administra- 
tion touching the boastful murderer McLeod, who 
was farrested as it was about drawing to a close, 
and after that change which the British Govern- 
ment desired had been accomplished ? 

Passing over all preliminary and remote matters, 
it will be seen that on the 13th of December, 1840, 
Mr. Fox, the British Minister resident at Wash- 
ington, in an official despatch to Mr. Forsyth, 
then Secretary of State, informs him of the arrest 
of McLeod, and proceeds as follows: 


© After a tedious and vexatious examination, Mr. MeLeod 
was committed for trial, and he is now imprisoned in Lock 
port jail 

“7 feel it my duty to call upon the Government of the 
United States to take prowptand effectual steps for the liber 
ation of Mr. McLeod. [tis well known that the destruc 
tion of the steamboat ‘Caroline’ was a public act of persons 
in her Majesty’s service, obeying the order of their superior 
authorities, “Phat act, therefore, according to the usages of 
nations, can only be the subject of discussion between the 
two National Governments. lt eannot justly be made the 
ground ot legal proceedinues in the United States against the 
tndividnals coneerned, who were bound to obey the author 
ities appointed by their own Government.” “a 

“The question, however, of whether Mr. Meleod was 
or was not concerned im the destruction of the * Caroline? 
is beside the purpose of the present communication, That 
act was the public actor persons obeving the constituted au 
tharities of her Majesty's Provinee. The National Govern 
ment of the United Stu thought themselves called upon 
to remonstrate against it; and a remonstrancg, which the 
President did aceording!y address to her Maijesty’s Govern 
ment, is still, TP betiove, a pending subject of diplomatie dis 
eussion between her Majeosty’s Government and the United 
States Legation in London. L feel, therefore, justified in 
expecting that the President's Government will see the jus 
tice and the necessity Of causing the present immediate re 
tense of Mr. MeLeod, as well as of taking sueh steps as niy 
be requisite for preventing others of her Majesiv’s subjects 
from being persecuted or motested m the United States, in a 
simular manner, for the tuture.”’ 


‘To this most extraordinary demand, Mr. For- 
syth, on the 26th December, 1840, returned the 
following most patriotic and conclusive answer, 
which should be read at length, if for no other 
purpose than to stand in contrast with the debasing 
entiments so soon after promulgated from the 
une office by another incumbent: 


«The jurisdietion of the several States which constitute 
the Union is, within iis appropriate sphere, perfectly inde 
pendentofthe Federal Government. The offence with which 
Mr. MeLeod is charged was committed within the territory 
und against the laws and citizens of the State of New Vork, 
and is One that comes clearly within the competency of her 
tibunats, lt does not, therefore, present an oecasion where, 
under the Constitution and laws of the Union, the interposi 
tion called for would be proper, or for which a warrant ean 
be found im the powers with which the Federal Executive 
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is invested. Nor would the circumstances to which you 
have referred, or the reasons you have urged, justify the ex- 


ertion of such a power, if it existed. The transaction out | 
of which the question arises, presents the case of a most | 
unjustifiable invasion, in time of peace, of a portion of the 


territory of the United States, by a band of armed men from 
the adjacent territory of Canada; the forcible capture by 
them, within our own waters, and the subsequent destruc- 
tion, of a steamboat, the property of a citizen of the United 
States, and the murder of one or more American citizens. 
If arrested at the time, the offenders might unquestionably 


have been brought to justice by the judicial authorities of the | 


State within whose acknowledged territory these crimes 


were committed ; and their subsequent voluntary entrance | 
Within that territory places them inthe same situation. The | 


President is not aware of any principle of international 
law, or, indeed, of reason or justice, which entities such of 
fenders to impunity before the legal tribunals, when coming 
voluntarily within their independent and undoubted juris- 
diction, because they acted in obedience to their superior 
authorities, or because their acts have become the subject 
of diplomatic discussion between the two Governments. 
There methods of redress—the legal prosecution of the of- 
fenders, and the application to their Government for satis- 
faction—are independent of each other, and may be sepa- 
rately and simultaneously pursued. The avowal or justifi 

eation of the outrage by the British authorities might be a 
ground of complaint with the Government of the United 
States, dixtinet from the violation of the territory and laws 
of the State of New York. The application of the Govern 

mentot the Union to that of Great Britain, for the redress 
of an authorized outrave of the peace, dignity, and rights of 
the United States, cannot deprive the State of New York of 
her undoubted right of vindicating, through the exercise of 
her judicial power, the property and lives of her citizens.” 

On the 29th of the same month, Mr. Fox ex- 
presses his “ vast regret and surprise’? at the 
expression of Mr. Forsyth; admits that the ‘ Caro- 
line’? was, when destroyed, * within the territory 
of a friendly Power,;”’ but attempts to prove that its 
destruction, and the murderous acts attending it, 
were necessary acts of “ self defence;’’ protests 
against the positions taken by Mr. Forsyth in his 
last communication, and darkly hints at ‘ grave 
and serious consequences.”? Mr. Forsyth, two 
days afterwards, acknowledges the receipt of this 
despatch, and adds: 

* Fall evidence of that outrage has been presented to her 
Britannic Majesty’s Government, with a demand for redress ; 
and of course no discussion of the circumstances here can 
be either usetul or proper; nor can FT suppose it to be your 
desire to insist on it.?? 

Thus rested this question at the close of the Ad- 
ministration of Mr. Van Buren, and of course was 
thus found by the Secretary negotiator. 

Sut Lord Palmerston was not the only one who 
had had an eye upon, and wished and waited for, a 
change in the Administration of our Government. 
Mr. Fox, the British Minister, on the 12th day of 


March, 1841, (being the eighth day of the new Ad- | 


ministration,) addresses Mr. Secretary Webster a 


note, similar in language and sentiment to that || 


previously addressed to Mr. Forsyth upon the 


game subject, and repeats the demand of the Brit- | 


ish Government for the release of MeLeod. On 
the 15th of the same month, three days after the 
demand, the American Secretary (Mr. Webster) 
addresses a communication to Mr. Crittenden, the 
Attorney General, reciting the circumstances, and 
containing the following extraordinary and alarm- 
ing doctrine: 


‘ All that is intended to be said at present is, that since 


the attack on the Caroline is avowed as anational act which 
may justify reprisals, or even general war, if the Govern- 
ment of the United States, in the judgment which it shall 
form of the_transaction and of its own duty, should see fit 


so to decide, yet that it raises a question entirely public and | 


political—a question between independent nations—and that 
individuals concerned in it cannot be arrested and tried he- 
fore the ordinary tribunals, as for the violation of municipal 


law. If the attack on the Caroline was unjustifiable, as | 


this Government has asserted, the law which has been vio- 
lated is the law of nations, and the redress which is to be 
sought is the redress authorized, in such cases, by the pro- 
visions of that code,”? 

Now, sir, the Senator from Massachusetts in- 
forms us that when he came into office as Secre- 
tary, he did not think it proper to gainsay the 


positions taken by Mr. Forsyth in the McLeod 
affair, for that was not the policy of any Admin- 


istration with which he [Mr. Wesster] had been 
connected. But he stoutly denies that he held an 


doctrine in the case of McLeod, at variance with | 


that held by Mr. Forsyth. 

But let us ascertain the true value of this asser- 
tion, so boldly put forth, and see how far it is 
justified by the facts. We have now before us the 
answer of Mr. Forsyth to the note of Mr. Fox 
demanding the release of McLeod, with his rea- 
sons for declining. We have also the letter of Mr. 
Webster to Mr. Crittenden, the Attorney General, 


‘| © ty’s Government.” , 
| Forsyth covers the whole question, and denies 
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legality, and giving the reasons for such conclusion 
A copy of this last-named letter was transmitted 
to Mr. Fox in an official despatch, and he was jy. 
formed by Mr. Webster, that 


“ Soon after the date of Mr, Fox’s last note [the note q, 
manding the release of McLeod] an instruction was given y, 
the Attorney General of the United States from this sy) 
State} department, by direction of the President, whieh fyi), 
sets forth the opinions of this Government on the subject of 
McLeod’s imprisonment ; a copy of which the undersigney 
has the honor to enclose,”’ 


We have, therefore, Mr. President, the opinions 
of the respective Administrations upon the sany 
case, and will for a moment consider them in eoy- 
trast. Mr. Forsyth says: 


“The avowal or justification of the outrage hy the Briti.) 
nwhorities might be a ground of complaint with the Gover, 
ment of the United States, distinct from the violation of thy 
territory and laws of the State of New York. The applica 
tion of the Government of the Union, to that of Great Bre 
ain, for the redress of an authorized outrage of the pew 
dignity, and rights of the United States, cannot deprive the 
Stute of New York of her undoubted right of vindicating, 
through the exercise of her judicial power, the property wu 
lives of her citizens.” ; 


Mr. Webster says: 

“ Since the attack on the Caroline is avowed as a national 
act which may justify reprisals, or even general war, if the 
Government of the United States, in the judgment whic i 
shall form of the transaction and of its own daty, sliould see 
fit so to decide, yet that it raises a question entirely public 
and political—a question between independent ations 
and that individuals concerned in it cannot be arrested and 
tried before the ordinary tribunals, as for the violation of 
municipal law.”’ 

Mr. Forsyth says: 

“Tf arrested at the time, the offender might unquestion 
ably have been brought to justice by the judicial anthorities 
of the State within whose acknowledged territory thes 
crimes were committed; and their subsequent voluntary 
entrance within that territory places thei in the sy 
situation.” 

Mr. Webster says: 

« Individuals concerned in it cannot be arrested and tried 
before the ordinary tribunals, as for the violation of muni 
cipal law.”’ 

Mr. Forsyth says: 

“The President is not aware of any principle of nationat 
law, or, indeed, of reason or justice, which entitles swh 
offenders to impunity before the legal tribunats.’’ 


Mr. Webster—after saying ‘‘ they cannot be ar- 
rested and tried before the ordinary tribunals”— 
says: 

“The law which has been violated is the law of nations, 
and the redress which is to be sought is the redress autho 
rized in such cases by the provisions of that code.” 

Mr. Forsyth says: 

a Al ° ‘ . 

“ These methods of redress—the legal prosecution of the 
offenders, and the application to their Government for satis 
faction—are independent of each other, and may be sepa 
rately and simultaneously pursued.’ 

Mr. Webster says: 

“It raises a question entirely public and_ political—one 
between independent nations—and that individuals con 
cerned in it cannot be arrested or tried before the ordinary 
tribunals.”’ 


And yet, with both these letters before him and 


| before the Senate, the Senator from Massachusetts 


coolly tells us, and asks us to believe, that inthe 
case of McLeod, he did not think it proper to 
** ainsay the positions taken by Mr. Forsyth!” 
dut, sir, the Senator, in a vain effort to escape 
from this dilemma, pretends to discover that when 
Mr. Forsyth ssc and transmitted his despatch, 
he was not aware that the British Government had 
avowed the act as the act of the Government; and 
he cites, to prove this, the concluding sentence of 


| Mr. Forsyth’s despatch to Mr. Fox, that “ this 


fact (the avowal) has not been BrrorE commu- 
nicated,’’ &c. Before when? [ answer—before 
that despatch of Mr. Fox, to which he was the 
giving hisanswer. He did not say, as the Senator 
would make him, that the fact had not been cOiunu- 


| nicated; but, he said it had not been before con- 


|municated, before the last despatch of Mr. Fox; 


‘and he very properly adds, after fully showing 


that it constitutes no defence, and that the Federal 

Government had nothing to do with it—that it be- 
longs to the court having cognizance of the offence 
_to pass upon its validity when established before 
it. 

The whole question—the circumstances under 
which the act was committed, the avowal, and 
the demand—was before Mr. Forsyth when he 
penned his despatch, as will be seen by the letter 
of Mr. Fox to coe, which places the demand upon 
the ground that * that act was the public act of per- 
| * sons obeying the constituted authorities of her Majes- 
Besides, the reply of Mr. 


under a similar demand, recognising its justice and || that the offender can be shielded by his Govern- 
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ve 
a aie, and even though it avow and justify 
the act. 

Sir, read those two despatches carefully, and 
note the contrast. Mark the proud statesmanship 
of the one, and the cringing servility of the other; 
the lofty } josition to which one elevates us, and 
the sesistilotlien abyss to which the other degrades 
ys. Lmight well be contented to leave this matter 
here without ee its sickening details further. 
The memory of the lamented Forsyth is the cher- 
ished property of the people of this Union, and his 
name and his fame are his proudest eulogy. He 
was the learned lawyer, the able st itesman, the 
eloquent Senator, and the spotless citizen. Well 
might this vitally interesting question of interna- 
tional law be left to rest upon the immutable 
basis Where it has been placed by this great and 
eood man, did I not feel bound, in justice to the 
reputation of the living and the memory of the 
dead, who have been assailed by the Senator from 
Massachusetts, to pursue it a little further. 

This same question, Mr. President, whether the 
murderer of Durfee could claim exemption trom trial 
and punishme nt by reason of having acted under the 
authority of her Britannic Majesty ’s Government, 
was brought before the supreme court of Now 
York—the court of her highest original jurisdic- 
tion in such cases—a court that, for its high char- 
acter, is second to none in the Union—was fully 
and ably argued; was held under advisement from 
one term until another, and then decided, by an 

laborate and learned opinion, that the authority 
of her Majesty’s Government, and its avowal of 
the act, constituted no defence whatsoever, and 
that McLeod must be tried upon the merits, like 
others charged with similar offences. And this 
opinion of that high tribunal at the time surprised 
the Secretary negotiator; and now, as Senator, 

upon the ‘peril of his professional reputation,’’ he 
allirms that it is not a respectable oe And 
what was the doctrine that surprises the Secretary, 
and the decision that he pronounces beneath re- 
spectability? That a British felon, in an Ameri- 
can court of justice, had the same, but no greater, 
rights than our own citizens. And who, sir, were 
the judges who gave this opinion, inc onflict with 
the foregone conclusions and British sympathies 
of the Secretary, which he pronounces not respecta- 
ble? Of the chie ‘f justice who then presided upon 
that bench—distinguished by his spotless purity 
of character, his amenity of manners, his devotion 
to the pub slic service , and his high judicial charac- 
ter—it need only be said, that he was called from 
the service of his own proud State to adorn, by 
= learning and integrity, the highest judicial tri- 
bunal in our land. One of his associates, the pres- 
ent chief justice—distinguished, too, for his strong 
integrity of purpose, for the compass and vigor of 
his mind, for his great good sense and sound ju- 
dicial aequireme nts—has endeared himself to the 
people of that State by his public service, and has 
fixed the impress of his master mind and moral 
firmness upon her judicial institutions forever. 

Would to Heaven, Mr. President, that that Sen- 
ator could have satisfied his cravings by assaults 
upon the living, and not have extended his hatred to 
the memory of the lamented dead. It was my good 
fortune to know full well the eminent jurist “who 
pronouneed the McLeod opinion. He had learn- 
ing which that Senator might covet, and virtues 
which he might contemplate with advantage. He 
discharged with fidelity all the relations of a blame- 
less life, was a pure patriot, and an honest man, 
and prematurely fell a victim to the labors of a 
profession which he loved and a station which he 
so eminently adorned. His memory will be cher- 
ished with reverence when the marble which tells 
of his vesting place shall have mingled with its na- 
live dust; and hearts of purity and affection will 

cluster around the little spot of earth which covers 
lis remains, when many of prouder and mightier 
pretensions shall live only in the remembrance of 
their viees and the wrongs they have inflicted upon 
mankind, 

But, sir, while the doctrine held by the supreme 
court of New York, as well as by Mr. Forsyth, 
was that of justice and patriotism, and placed the 
foreign and domestic assassin upon equal ground, 
what was that urged and contended for by Mr. 


Secretary We hster, and which he sought by every | 
faculty of his mind to ingraft upon the national | 


even though acting by its avowed direction 
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code. It was that, sir, which places the life of 
every American citizen, from the highest to the 
lowest, at the mercy of the foreign assassin, with- 
out law to protect or to punish, where a petty of- 
ficer of a foreign Government can be found to direct, 

or a Government to “avow,’’ and a villain be 
hired to execute. A doctrine which strikes the 
heart of the citizen in his slumber, and penetrates 
to the capital of State or nation; and, in * self-de- 
fence,’’ assassinates the Governor in his chamber, 
the President in his mansion, you, sir, in yourchair, 
or the Senator in his pl we. Sir, it is a doctrine of 
pure unalloyed atrocity; a doctrine which lights 
the torch of the incendiary for the performance of 
his hellish deeds; which stimulates the pistol ’s 

flash and dagger’s plunge; -which iene tive 
knife of the foreign cut-throat, and nerves the arm 
that wields the murderer’s bludgeon. A= doe- 
trine which throws the wgis of British law over 
the foreign murderer, and exempts him from ar- 
rest or trial, while he seeks out his victim, strikes 
the deadly blow, and retires to his own Govern- 
ment to receive his reward; when the American, 
for alike offence, would be made to lancuish where 
the iron enters into his soul, and suffer a shame- 
ful and ignominious death. And who, sir, is it 
that seeks to ineraft such atrocious sentiments 
upon our institutions, and stands up to traduce 
those who will not bow down and hail them as 
wise and patriotic? One who but recently oceu- 
pied the seat of an American Secretary of State! 
And he it was who attempted to shield from trial, 
upon the merits, in the courts of the first State in 
the Union, one who had taken the life of an Ame- 
rican citizen in his slumbers at midnicht; one who 
was a one in the eye of all human law, a 
murderer by the common judgme nt of mankind, 

and a murderer in the sieht of God. 

Writhine under the defeat of his favorite British 
doctrines, he unites his language as well as sym- 
pathies with the British Minister, in manifesting 
‘surprise,’? and outstrips her Majesty’s Ambas- 
sador by pronouncing the opinion which proclaim- 
ed it beneath respect. And yet he prudently suf- 
fered the opinion to stand as the declared law, not- 
withstanding his officious threat, that it would he 
removed to the Federal court, if adverse. And 
stand it will, the test of time—a proud monument 
of unyielding judicial integrity. 

In this, as in other matters where British inter- 
ests were to be cs are “d for, the Secretary was ready 
to yield “at once,”’ and concede all, 


than was requested. Mr. Fox demanded the re- 


lease of MeLeod, upon the absurd ground that the | 


murder of a citizen in his sleep was an act of ‘self- 
defence;’’ and this was as far as even British as- 
surance ventured. But the American Secretary, 
to show his alacrity, though he denied that it was 
* self-defence,’’ went a step further than the Brit- 
ish Minister would go, and conceded that McLeod 
must be released, even though he had committed 
wanton murder. 

{[Mr. Wessrer here ealled Mr. Dickivson to 
order. The Vice President desired to know the 
point of order. Mr. W. said Mr. D. had charged 
him with going further to favor British interests 
than the British Minister. The Vice President 
said Mr. D. was speaking of a late Secretary, and 
was not out of order. Mr. W.: What! when the 
Secretary is the same person as the Senator? The 
Vice President said that could not change the rule. | 

Mr. Dickinson proceeded. I am well aware, 
Mr. President, how strong is the desire to close 
the mouth of every one upon the Ashburton nego- 
tiations and the affair of McLeod, and to render 
every tongue upon that subject as silent as that of 
the murdered Durfee—the resort of those only who 
fear the truth and the light. But, sir, I know the 
rights of a representative ofa sovereion State, and 
shall not fail to exercise them, and to drag to light 
and expose to the gaze of an outraged and insulted 

people the conduct of those who have betrayed 
eats interests and honor. It is, and has been 
from the beginning, an attempt to stifle debate, 
and prevent a review of transactions which need 
only to be examined to be execrated by the whole 
American people. When the voice of the repre- 
sentative shall be hushed—when the acts of pub- 
lic officers may not be canvassed, and their errors 
and delinquencies freely and fully exposed—the 
voice that shall declare such doctrine will pro- 
nounce the departure of liberty from our institu- 


and even more 
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tions, and proclaim the advent of a dark and fear- 
ful despotism. 

But, sir, the Senator from Massachusetts has 
recently manifested a desire to charee over a por- 
tion of these opinions to the account of General 
Harrison, and hide them in his grave. Without 
inquiring whether on the eighth day of his Admin- 
istr: ition Ge - re al Hi: arrison, surrounded by n horde 
of hungry office-hunters, either could or did give 
this subject ak attention, LT can assure that Senator 
that my business is with him, and not with Gen- 
eral Harrison. | am not in this pursuit to be 
turned over to the memory of the venerated dead. 
The Senator announced the 
that he was responsible 
his name; and as these documents not only bear 
his name, but exhibit in their sentiments authentic 
evidence of their paternity, | shall hold 
late Secretary, responsible, and shall not 
what were or were not the opinions of 
Harrison, or his suecessor, or of the other members 
of the Cabinet, who thought proper to retire 
the ** Secretary stood alone.”’ 
him, and I shall not be 
them. 

The Senator calls upon me to produce my au- 
thority for saying that in the MeLeod affair there 
was a palpab te and direct interference with the 
courts of New York, and puts forth his demand in 
a tone calculated to induce others to suppose that 
no such authority existed. Sir, T have presented 
it onee without comment, and will now present it 
with, and prove my assertion to all who will either 
listen or read, beyond the eavil of the most artful 
equivocation or direct contradiction, however oft- 
repe ‘ated or brazen mi ly be the denial. 

We have already seen that Mr. Secretary one 
ster despatched the Attorne vy General of the ited 
States to New York, for some purpose, concernin: 
the trial of McLeod; and we will now notice his 
instructions. In speaking of the destruction of the 
Caroline and the murder of Durfee, he says: 

“ Individuals concerned in it cannot be arrested and tried 
before the ordinary tribunals, as for the violation of municipal 
law. If the attack on the Caroline was unjustifiable, as this 
Government has asserted, the law which has been vielated 
is the law of nations, and the redress which is to be sought 
is the redress authorize d, in such e ases, by the provisions ot 
that code. 

“You will be furnished at aecopy of this instruetion for 
the use of the Executive of New York, and the Attorney 
General of that State. You willearry with you also authen 
tic evidence of the recognition by the British Government of 
the destruction of the Caroline, as an act of publie force, 
done by national authority. 

“Taving consulted with the Governor, you will proceed 
to Lockport, or wherever else the trial may be holden, and 
furnish the prisoner’s counsel with the evidence of whieh 
you will be in possession, material to his defence. You will 
see that he have skilfuland eminent counsel, if such be not 
already retained; and although you are not desired to act as 
counsel yourself, you will cause it to be signified to him, and 
to the gentleman who may conduct his defence, that it is the 
wish of this Government that in case his defence be over 
ruled by the court in which he shall be tried, proper steps 
be taken immediately for removing the enuse, by writ of 
error, to the Supreme Court of the United States.’’ 

McLeod had heen indicted for the murder of 
Durfee, whose life he had boasted he had taken, 
and exhibited the bloody weapon which he de- 
clared was the instrument of death. The question 
raised by the American Secretary was not whether 
he was guilty of the act, for that was to be deter 
mined by a jury upon his trial, but it was whether 
he could be tried as other persons w ho are charezed 
with crime; the Secretary (Mr. Webster) contend- 
ine that he could not be. 

It, sir, was an interference, direct and palpable, 
with the course of justice in New York for the 
Federal Government—yes, sir, the Federal Govern - 
ment, by its Federal Secretary, to send a Federal 
officer to take any part in her administration of 
criminal justice; and it was an officions menace to 
declare that an indicted murderer could not be 
** arrested and tried before the ordinary tribunals’’ 
because he was a British subject, and had murder 
ed by British authority, and to direct an appeal to 
the Federal court if a contrary doctrine was held. 
It was such interference to send a copy of this 
vaunted document to the Governor of the State, 
where the criminal was charged, and to the attor- 
ney general, Ww hose duty it was to prosecute the 
indictment in behalf of the people, if ordered by 
the Governor—for “ their use!” It was such in- 
terference to direct a Federal officer to proceed to 
the place of trial, and to do, what he would net 
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the prisoner’s counsel with evidence material to his 
defence,’’ which his counsel could have procured, or 
it could have been furnished by the British Minister, 
whose instincts seem to have bee n less sharp upon 
the subject than those of the American Secretary. 
It was such interference for the Federal Govern- 
ment to direct its officer to see that the prisoner had 
skilful and eminent counsel; and in case his defence 

that of having murdered by authorily—was over- 
ruled, to have it signified to such counsel that it * is 
the wish of this Government’’ that the case should be 
removed by writ of error to the Federal court. All 
this, the Senator assures us, was no * interference 
slightest decree’’ with the authorities of New 
York: but would fain have us believe that the At- 
torney General was sent so that he should not in- 
terfere; and then pays the people and institutions 
of that State another high compliment, by assuring 
them that the object of the Federal Government in 
looking ' 
and proceedings in acourt of law in that State 
were ** fairly conducted!”’ 

And now, sir, permit me to inquire whether any 
one is blind or weak enough to accept this version? 


ra the 


nfter it was only to see that the process 


The Senator afle cts to he indignant because ll was 
sugrested that the counsel of McLeod was paid 
and yet, sir, while denying the 
remotest interference, he directs the Attorney Gen- 


from the treasury; 


eral to see to the employing counsel—* to see that 
MeLeod had skilful and eminent counsel.’’ Such 
counsel, itis well known, contribute their services 
same principle by which the late Sec- 
retary negouiated—that of ** equivalents.’” Who, 
Certainly not 
the Secretary or the Attorney General from their 
own pockets; but such counsel, employed by the 
Government, would be entitled to be, and clearly 
were to be, compensated from the public treas- 
ury 
but, sir, there is an ** ambition that overleaps 
itself,’? and such would seem to he the fate of the 
Senator from Massachusetts. In denying ‘* the 
siiehtest interference’? with the authoriues of New 
York, he produces and reads in evidence a private 
letter, written by himself to the Governor of New 
York, which alone proves the interference he so 
stoutly denies. ‘1 thank thee, Jew, for teaching 
me that word.”’ 
And now for this precious document (which 
roves what it was produced to deny) pompously 
issued from the Department of State. 
* DepaRTMENT OF STATF, 
‘* Washington, March 17, 1841. 4 


« My Dear Sir: The President has learned, not directly, 
but by means of a letter from a friend, that you had express- 
ition to direct a nolle prosegui in the case of the 
indictment against MeLeod, on being intormed by this Gov 


0 ily upon the 


then, was to compensate them? 


ed a dispos 


ernment thet the British Government has officially avowed 
the attack on the Caroline asan act done by its own author 
ity. ‘The President directs me to express his thanks for the 


promptitude with which you appear disposed to perform an 
uet which he supposes proper for the occasion, and which 
is calculated to relieve this Government from embarrass- 
ments, and the country from some dungers of collision with 
a fore »powe : ; 

“You will have seen Mr. Crittenden, whom I take this 
occasion to commend to your kindest regard. 

**T have the honor to be, yours, truly, 


* DANIEL WEBSTER. 

* Hia Exeellency Win.iaM H. Sewarp, 

** Governor of New York.”” 

Now, sir, why was the Federal Government 
endeavoring to procure the entry of a nolle prosequi 
in a case in the courts of New York, if there was 
**notthe slightest inte ference!”? Or how came it to 
learn through a friend that such a course was con- 
templated, or to be so lavish of thanks for a matter 
which in nowi1se conce rned it, or lo expre ss the gra- 
tuitous and volunteer opinion that it was * proper 
for the oceasion?’’ But, sir, during the tirade of 
which the Senator relieved himself, in endeavoring 
iO raise some new issue, or to divert the Senate 
and drive me from the old one, he affected to sup- 
pose | had alleged the suing outofa habeas cor} us 
by the prisoner an interference by others, although 
Thad made no allusion to it in that respect; and 
then inquires, with an air of great triumph, in what 
school of law I had been taught? My answer is, 
in the school of the State which sent me here: 
where I learned that a murderer cannot claim ex- 
emption from all human laws because he is a Brit- 
ish subje i;—in the courts of which State the Sen- 
ator often appears as counsel in important causes, 
was recently associated in practice with a legal 
hrm in our great commercial city, and ought to be, 
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and pretends to be, familiar with our constitution 
and laws. And yet he writes a letter to the Gov- 
ernor of New York, expressing his eretification 
that the Governor had manifested a disposition to 
direct a nolle prosequi in the case of McLeod, and 
returns thanks for the promptitude with which the 
Governor was about to discharge an indicted Brit- 
ish murderer without trial, because such release 
was ** proper for the occasion.’’ Now, sir, there 
is not a student at law in the most obscure office 
in that State, nor an intelligent man or an intelli- 
gent woman, nor scarcely an intelligent child, but 
knows that the Governor has no more power over 
the indictment, before conviction, than the image 
which surmounts the capitol at Albany. And yet 
the ** great constitutional lawyer”’ of the age, who 
is shocked at a decision which places foreign and 
domestic murderers on the same ground, thanks 
the Governor of New York that he is about to set 
MeLeod at large, by ‘‘ directing anolle prosequi !”’ 
Verily, we need not inquire in what school such 
sentiments are taught. Besides, we will glance at 
the last clause of this private letter without com- 
ment, and see how far a miserable threat of war 
was thrown into the scale to influence decisions. 
There are no Paixhan guns or smouldering cities 
in its language, but embarrassment and danger and 
collision with a foreign Power are paraded in suc- 
cession, to contribute their influence and quicken 
the New York Executive in entering the nolle 
prosequi. 

But, sir, after exhausting all other sulterfuges, 
the Senator gravely informs us that he thought it 
more becoming to discharge the individual mur- 
derer, and hold the British nation responsible for 
the act which it avowed, or, to employ his own 
language, he thought it best to discharge ‘* the 
lamb, (the murderer of Durfee,) and seek redress 
of the British lion.’? Bold and patriotic, truly! 
Then, sir, why was it not adjusted with the * Brit- 
ish lion,’’ together with Oregon and the right of 
search? The pretence that Lord Ashburton was 
unauthorized was an after thought, and is contra- 
dicted by both hisown and Mr. Webster’s first des- 
patches; for Lord Ashburton says his mission has 
been determined by his sovereign “ by an unfeign- 
‘ed desire to settle this (the Northeastern boun- 
‘dary) and all other questions of difference ;’’ and 
Mr. Webster says he was charged by the Queen’s 
Government ‘* with full powers to negotiate and 
‘settle all matters in discussion between the United 
‘States and England.’’ Then why, sir, I repeat, 
were all matters in difference, of which these ques- 
tions formed a conspicuous part, not settied? Be- 
cause the American Secretary negotiated upon the 
principle of equivalents, and settled, or rather gave 
up, the only one which was then embarrassing to 
Great Britain, and which she was anxious to dis- 
pose of; when with less sacrifices the whole could 
and would have been honorably adjusted, if Amer- 
ican interests and honor had not been disregarded. 

And why did Great Britain wish to dispose of 
the Northeastern boundary? She saw it was the 
time to gain military advantages. She saw that the 
brave and hardy sons of Maine, notwithstanding 
the desired change in the General Government, 
had resolved no longer to brook her insolence and 
outrage, but were rallying to the defence of their 
own soil, and the maintenance of their rights, upon 
their own responsibility, regardless of her threats 
and in defiance of her power. At this period the 
condition of the world filled the mind of the Brit- 
ish Government with fearful apprehension. ‘The 
dark catalogue of wrongs which she had visited 
upon mankind rose up before her, and spirits of 


evil, like the visions which disturbed the slumbers | 


of the guilty Richard, filled her imagination with 
terror and consternation. She remembered that her 
serpent monarchy was strangled when it crawled 
around the sleeping cradle of our infant Hercules. 
She remembered the fate of the serried hosts she 
had destined to revel amid the ** beauty and booty” 
of a sacked and plundered city. She heard the 
echo of the guns which subdued her pride upon 
the ocean wave, and conquered her fleets upon 
Champlain and Erie. She saw the glaring eye- 
balls of her own starving subjects turning upon 
her in madness and desperation, and heaved to 
her mighty centre with the throes of approaching 
dissoluuon, She saw the Celestial Empire arouse 
from inertness and lethargy, to avenge the rapine 
which had been visited upon its people, in the 
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‘gency! Regency! 


name of benevolence and Christianity. She say 
the fierce Affghan poising his spear in his moyp. 
tain passes, cherishing his wild revenge and bidin» 
his time, to repay her butchery in kind. She gay. 
another Hyder Ally laying waste the Carnatic with 
blood and desolation, and a Tippoo Saib dying des. 
emg d with sabre in his hand, amid heaps upon 

eaps of her slaughtered countrymen. She say 
an Irish Parliament assembling upon College Green 
and the brave and generous sons of Erin takine 
their proud station with the nations of the earth. 
She saw the aged King of an impulsive and reyo. 
lutionary race descending to his resting place, and 
she heard in the disiance the fearful cry of « Re. 
99 * 

This, Mr. President, induced her to cultivate 
with us pacific relations, and would have secured 
us an honorable settlement of all matters in differ. 
ence, had they not been ingloriously sacrificed and 
yielded. But the Senator from Massachusetts de- 
nies that our honor was compromised in the mat- 
ter of the Caroline, and assures us that he drew 
from the British Government an ample apology 
for that and the murder of Durfee, which was ac- 


| cepted by him for and in behalf of his Govern- 


ment, in satisfaction of the outrage, and he points 
to it as one of his proudest trophies and the choicest 
among his master-pieces of diplomacy. 

1° . . 

This sir, we will read; but, should first ade- 
quately prepare our minds for an oceasion so mo- 
mentous as beholding this haughty Power humbled 
before us. But the American Secretary has turned 
from the gentle ‘* lamb”—the murderer of Durfee— 
to avenge the dignity of insulted laws, by throt- 
tling the British lion. See the fierce monster 
cower and tremble as the Secretary approaches to 
execute his purpose! Genius of Britannia, * if 
you have tears, prepare to shed them now!” Your 
proud red flag is lowered; your spirit shall now be 
vowed and broken! Daughters of Columbia, re- 
joice'!—your great and tyrannic rival has been 
vanquished, and satisfaction has at last been ex- 
torted for the invasion of your soil and the murder 
of your children! Ah, Victoria, Victoria! this 
is the day of American triumph and of British hu- 
miliation! ‘The apology has been wrung from her, 
and here it is, deep, painful and humiliating to 
Great Britain, it is true; but, she is rendering high 
and solemn satisfaction for the violation of Ameri- 
can soil and the blood of an American citizen, who 
was murdered in his slumbers. The penalty isso 
severe, that even Great Britain desires to pay it by 
instalments. Her request, in the plenitude of the 
Secretary’s mercy, is granted, and here is the first 
one, in the language of Lord Ashburton : 

‘* Nearly five years are now passed since this occurrence; 
there has been time for the pubiie to deliberate upon it calin- 
ly, and I believe I may take it to be the opinion of candid 
and honorable men, that the British officers who executed 
this transaction, and their Government who approved it, in- 
tended no slight or disrespect to the sovereign authority of 
the United States. That they intended no such disrespect 
I can most solemnly affirm, and ( trust it will be admitted 
that no inference to the contrary can fairly be drawn, even 
by the most susceptible on points of national honor.” 

Now the noble lord pauses for breath, and for 
a moment consoles himself, and soothes the ven- 
geance of the American Secretary, by describing 
the quiet and Chesterfieldian manner in which the 
heroes of the torch and those who wielded the in- 
struments of murder performed their several parts, 
and executed their purpose, without wantonly dis- 
turbing the neighborhood: 

“ The time of night was purposely selected as most likely 
to insure the execution, wiih the least loss of life, and itis 
expressly stated, that the strength of the current not permit 
ting the vessel to be carried off, and it being necessary to 
destroy her by fire, she was drawn into the stream for the 
express purpose of preventing injury to persons or properly 
of the inhabitants of Schlosser.”’ 

And now for the residue of the apology, diluted 
slightly with the residue of the justification: 


“ Although it is believed that a candid and impartial con- 
sideration of the whole history of this unfortunate event will 
lead to the conclusion, that there were grounds of justifica- 
lion as strong as were ever presented in such cases, anc, 
above all, that no slight of the authority of the United States 
was ever intended, vet it must be admitted, that there was 
in the hurried execution of this necessary service a violation 
of territory; and J am instructed to assure you that her Ma 
jesty’s Government consider this as a most serious fuct, and 
that, far from thinking that an event of this kind should be 
lightly risked, they would unfeignedly deprecate its recur- 
rence. Looking back to what passed at this distance 0! 
time, what is, perhaps, most to be regretted is, that some 
explanation and apology for this occurrence was not imme- 
diately made ; this, with a frank explanation of the necessity 
of the case, might and probably would have prevented muc 
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of the exasperation, and of the subsequent complaints and 
recriminations to which it gave rise.” 


But stay: the apology is not yet accepted. The 
ample capacity of the American Secretary for Brit- 
a ' > . 8 z ~ 
ish doctrines 1s for once insufficient. He fails to 
master this, and proceeds to reduce its dimensions 
by numerous shavings before he essays to swal- 
low. See him proceed to the task: 

«Seeing that the transaction is not recent, having hap- 
ned in the time of one of his predecessors; seeing that 
ear jordship, in the name of your Government, solemly de- 
elares that no slight or disrespect was intended to the sover- 
en authority of the United States; seeing that it is ac- 
knowledged that, whether justifiable or not, there was yet a 
yjulation of the territory of the United States, and that you 
are instructed to say that your Government consider that as 
, most sertous occurrence; seeing, finally, that it is now ad 
wwitted that an explanation and apology for this violation was 
due at the time, [no such admission is made, however,] the 
President is content to receive these acknowledgments and 
assurances in the conviliatory spint which marks your lord 
ship's letter, and will make this subject, as a comptaint of 
violation of territory, the topic of no further discussion be- 
tween the two Governments.” 


And now justice is satisfied—insulted honor has 
been vindicated—the violation of American soil, 
the destruction of American property, and the 
blood of an American citizen, have been atoned 
for—and the British lion, humbled and subdued, is 
released from thraldom, and may depart in peace. 

But what further? We now find a return com- 
pliment, for the apology of Lord Ashburton, in the 
more tame apology of Mr, Secretary Webster in 
hehalf of our Government; for it seems that even 
this apology was made upon the magnificent basis 
of equivalents. [tis as follows: 

“ Jt was a subject of regret thut the release of McLeod was 
0 long delayed. A State court, and that not of the highest 
jurisdiction, decided that, on summary application, (embar- 
rassed, as it would appear, by technical difficulties.) he 
could not be released by that court. His discharge, shortly 
alterward, by a jury, to whom he preferred to submit his case, 
rendered unnecessary the further prosecution of the legal 
question. [tis forthe Congress of the United States, whose 
attention has been called to the subject, to say what further 
provision Ought to be made to expedite proceedings in such 
cases.”? 

No one can fail to discover in this an utter want 
of manliness and spirit on its face, and a truckling 
to the Power at whose hands we had demanded 
redress for signal wrongs. But how was it viewed 
in Europe and in the British Parliament? In the 
speech of Lord Brougham, before mentioned, he 


says: 

“ [tis said, however, that my noble friend [Lord Ashburton] 
made an apology en the subject of the Caroline. Did he: 
Here is the language of this so called apology. He is speaking 
of those who went across the St. Lawrence and cutout the 
Caroline, and who committed the act of hostility and of inva- 
sion of the American territory; and if my noble friend made 
an apology, we must expect to hear him use the language of 
apology. You will expect to hear him saying, ‘ We are sorry 
for it; we will never do so any more ; we admit that we are 
wrong and that you are right; and we beg that you will ac 
cept this declaration as an apology for what we have done.’ 
This is the sort of language which, when men talk of an 
apology, you may expect me to read as the language of my 
noble friend. But what does he really say? ‘I might safely 
‘put it to any candid man acquainted with the state of the 
‘circumstances, whether the military commander could, 
‘on the 24th of December, reasonably expect that he could 
‘be relieved by any American authority ??”? 

“It arose out of the case of McLeod, which was not only 
declared to be an unlucky one by my noble friend, but was 
also admitted by Mr. Webster to be so; for he says, in the 
very next paper to that from which I have already quoted, 


that ‘itis a subject of regret that the release of McLeod | 


) I do not attempt to | 
triumph over the United States because of this admission. | 


should have been so long delayed.’ 


Ido not assume to look down on the American Secretary on 
accountof it. Ido not wish to seize hold of this sentence 
as an apology, and therefore a humiliation of America. But, 
after all that I have heard said about my noble friend having 
made an apology, I really must say, that the tone of the pas- 
sage which I have just read does look to me much more 
ike an apology than anything which is to be found in any 
part of my noble friend’s despatches. It is couched in the 
appomted phraseology of apology, the terms used by men 
when they feel they have done wrong, and wish to be par- 
doned by the injured party.’ * * * * * 

“Ten days before my noble friend turned his back upon 
the country where his negotiation had been so satisfactorily 
concluded, a law received the assent of the President, alter- 
ing the Constitution, giving the power that was so jealously 
iooked upon, and rendering itimpossible, henceforth and for- 
ever, that such a case as McLeod’s could occur any more. 
| apprehend, therefore, that in that part of the negotiation 
which related to the Caroline, the success of the negotiator 
has been triumphant and complete.” 


And now, sir, let me recommend to the Senator 
to procure this boasted law, which * alters the 
Constitution,’’ to be printed upon strong paper, for 
it will be all the strength it will have when brought 

efore any “ respectable”’ court in the Union. 

And now, having closed a review of this misera- 
ble farce in diplomacy, upon a subject too serious 
for ridicule, but conducted in a manner too con- 
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temptible for anything else, let us inquire, whether, 
in the history of the world, a parallel in degrada- 
tion can be found. ‘Terms were accepted, indigm- 
ties brooked, apologies tendered, and sacrifices 
made, which no one having an American heart in 
his bosom—no one with a drop of American blood 
in his veins—no one who had ever experienced an 


| American impulse, or breathed an American aspi- 


| leave 


| his invitation, to discuss this 


| ing that the transaction is not recent—seeing 


and, finally, seeing that an apology, couched in 


ration, would have entertained for a moment. A 
previous Administration had refused to negotiate 
concerning the destruction of the Caroline until 
reparation should be tendered by the British Gov- 
ernment. But the Secretary of equivalents set 
readily down at the council board of the nation 
with the ambassador of those whose unwashed 
hands were yet dripping with the blood of an Ame- 
rican citizen, and that too to slur it over and fritter 
itaway. Anindignity and meanness to which no 
other nation in the history of the world ever sub- 
mitted; an indignity which even decayed, imbecile, 
and superannuated Spain, or fitful, powerless, and 
miserable Mexico, would have resisted to the death, 
and spurned with the most unmitigated scorn. 
And yet, sir, this great, free, and mighty Confed- 
eracy has drank deeply of this cup of humiliation; 
and, to crown her shame, her Secretary apologises 
because she had not yielded sooner and more tame- 
ly. ‘The wreteh, MeNah, who planned the mur- 
der, has heen knighted by the Queen, 

* While Durfee’s ghost walks unrevenged amongst us.” 

Thave now done, after tendering to the Senate 
my acknowledgments for its attention, and an 
apology for having detained it so long in a mat- 
ter of personal bearing, and addine my assurance 
that it shall depend upon others rather than 
myself whether I shall ever ask its indulgence 
upon a like oeeasion. But I am unwilling 
the Senator from Massachusetts 
a friendly word at parting. 


to 
without 
1 promised, upon 
s matter to his satis- 
faction. I hope Ihave made it both acreeable and 
acceptable. Lest, however, | may not have done 
so, I will make him what I deem a becoming apol- 
ogy for the grievance of which he complains. It 
shall be given, as says Lord Brougham, in the 
*‘ appointed phraseology of apology.” 

Some time has past since the occurrence. IT 
solemnly affirm I intended no disrespect. And 
although the grounds of justification were as strong 
as were ever presented in such cases, I admit I 
consider it a ‘* most serious fact.””. And now, see- 
that 
I declare no disrespect was intended—seeing that 
I now say | consider it a ‘‘ most serious fact??— 
such language, was accepted from the British Gov- 
ernment by the American Secretary for the viola- 
tion of our soil, the destruction of our property, 
and the murder of our citizens, I trust the Senator 
will receive these acknowledements in the concilia- 
tory spirit in which they are offered, and make 


this subject, as a complaint, the topic of no further 
discussion. 





AMERICAN SETTLERS IN OREGON. 


SPEECH OF MR. R. CHAPMAN, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
eIpril 17, 1846. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, on the Bill to protect the 
rights of American settlers in Oregon— 


Mr. CHAPMAN said : 


Mr. Cuairman: I rise this morning under some 


embarrassment to address the conimittee on this 


subject, when the present state of feeling among 
members on this floor, in consequence of recent 
events which have taken place in the other end of 
the Capitol, upon another, though no more im- 
portant branch of the same subject, is quite unfa- 


| vorable to a patient hearing. The passage of the 


notice in the Senate, since our last adjournment, 
though not in the form we sent it from this House, 
has somewhat changed the question now before us. 
I should not attempt to okies the committee at 
all, if it were not for the peculiar position I find 
myself in, owing to the course | felt it my duty to 
pursue heretofore on this subject. 1 was one of 
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only three of the party to which I belong, who 
voted at the last session of Congress against a bill 
similar, in some respects, though worse In many 
respects, than the present bill as it has been re- 
ported from the Committee on Territories, IT might 
plead in justification of the course | pursued on that 
occasion, my re-election since, from the district I 
have the honor to represent; but it would be im- 
proper for me to justify myself on that ground, in- 
asmuch as the question that has since occupied 
so much of the public mind, was not agitated at 
all during that canvass. I claim, therefore, no 
sanction from my constituents by my subsequent 
re-election, for the course I felt it my duty to pursue 
on this subject prior to that election. 1 place my 
election upon other grounds—upon the ground of 
generous confidence—by their approval of my 
course as thetr Representative for many years, 

Leonsider, Mr. Chairman, that this isa question 
of immense magnitude; one that involves either 
immediately or remotely the question of peace or 
war between two of the most powerful nations on 
the face of the globe—two nations, whose com 
bined trade and commerce throughout the world 
perhaps exceeds that of all the other Powers com 
bined. All questions, therefore, involving the re 
lations between such nations ought to be well con- 
sidered. Jlasty and intemperate action, as well as 
angry and incautious expressions by speakers and 
the press, ought to be avoided. 

I foresaw at the commencement of this sesston of 
Congress that there was likely to be great indis 
cretion in the declarations of opinions upen thus all 
Important subject; and when the Messave of the 
President was read, it will be remembered that, in 
order to afford all an opportunity to weigh well and 
consider what was proper to say and do, before 
they had hestily committed themselves upon this 
question, Ltook the earliest occasion to call the 
pre vious question on printing the Message. ‘To 
those who have observed the character of most of 
the speeches since, the necessity for that precau- 
tion will be sufficiently manifest. 

I have regretted, Mr. Chairman, deeply regret- 
ted, the attempt made, in the discussion on the 
notice resolutions, to make this Oregon question a 
sectional one, and to give it a party character. | 
am sure, sir, that if there is any question that can 
be agitated in Congress that ought to be divested 
of all party or sectional character, itis this. Ido 
think that gentlemen who claim it as a party or 
sectional question, forfeit much of their character 
for that patriotism, the want of which they charge 
upon others. If we cannot be united upon ques- 


tions concerning our foreign relations, upon what 


question shall we be? 

It has also been charged here, and perhaps in 
the other end of the Capitol, that there was an ob- 
ligation upon the southern portion of the Demo- 
cratic party to vote for all measures in relation to 
Oregon, without examining further, because those 
composing the same party from other sections, 
particularly from the West, had presented an un- 
divided front, or very nearly so, upon another 
question, which they are pleased to call a southern 
question—the annexation of Texas. They say 
th re was an agreement of that sort—implied, at 
least—the substance of which they contend was 
stipulated in the resolutions of the Baltimore Con- 
vention in favor of the reannexalion of Texas, and 
the reoceupation of Oregon—twin sisters in the Demo- 
cratic creed. Mr. Chairman, for one individual, lL 
did not admit any such obligation; I deny any 
such agreement. Not having the fear of the Bal- 
timore resolutions before my eyes, but having a 
fear—a well-grounded fear—of the evils contained 
in the bill on this subject at the last session of Con- 
gress, and the mischief that would ceriainly have 
followed its passage, | took upon myself the re- 
sponsibility of voting against it, and in so lean a 
minority. Subsequent reflection and examination 
have convinced me that I did right. In this opin- 
ion | am fully sustained by the President in his 
Message; for, instead of recommending such a 
bill as that was, he very plainly admonishes you 
that it contained provisions inconsistent with the 
obligations of the treaty of 1827. 

I say it has been charged that there was an ob- 
ligation incurred, by the course of western gentle- 
men in relation to Texas, that southern members 
must “go it blind for Oregon.”” Why, do not 
gentlemen see that there are two sides to this ques- 
tion—that if any obligation of that sort was in- 
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curred, it was not such an obligation as, according 
to the laws regulating good morals, and the course 
of free and unbiased representation, could be en- 
forced; and that while they convict others of bad 
faith for following the dictates of their own judg- 
ment and sense of duty, they convict themselves 
of worse motives? Because, if they make out a 
case of bad faith against southern gentlemen for 
pot votine for Oregon in consideration of their hav- 
ing voted for Texas, they say at once that they 
voted for Texas, not for any merits in the ques- 
tion, but because of the bargain. We heard noth- 
ing of this charge last year, when the bargain, if 
any such ever was made, was more easily estab- 
lished than now: perhaps it was not necessary to 
urge it then, as there were only three Democrats 
who at that time opposed the Oregon bill. But the 
annexation of Texas was not urged as a southern 
or as a party measure by its friends; it was pressed 
os a national measure, the success of which was 
to advance the interests and prosperity of every 
portion of the Union. In its final accomplishment, 
no treaty stipulations were violated; no injustice 
done to any third Power. ‘The subject was one 
that concerned alone the United States and ‘Texas. 
"The people of both countries desired the annex- 
ation, and it was passed — passed, too, under reso- 
lutions drawn up by a Whig; and no one objec ted 
party 
measure, The interest and prosperity 
of the Union—the whole Union, including 'l’exas— 
have been advanced by the annexation; and if any 
part of the Union has been more bene fited by the 
measure than another, it is the western States; 
market has been 
opened to them for the vast productions of their 
fertile country. 


I trust, then, we shall hear no more charces on 


on that account. So it was not made a 


after all. 


because a new and extensive 


account of ‘Texas oblvations from western gven- 
tlemen. 

I have said that this is a question of much mo- 
ment—the ereat measure of this Administration, 
and the most important now before the public. 
The history of it is quite peculiar. Until within a 
few years past, it had been but little agitated among 
the people, although it has for nearly half a cen- 
tury been a subject most embarrassing with our 


Executive, and our negotiators at London. Be- 


cause of the difficulties of the conflicting claims of 


the United States and Great Britain, which could 
not be amicably adjusted, the two Powers agreed, 
from time to time, to hold the territory, so far as 
its Oecupation was concerned, in common, leaving 
the title in abeyance. ‘This arrangement, when 
made, was deemed advantageous to both Govern- 
ments; and, until within the last eieht or ten years, 
no inconvenience resulted from it, because we had 
very few citizens in the terrritory to claim the pro- 
tection of our Government; the subjects of Great 
fritain who were there had, under their charter 
from the Crown, ample authority to govern them- 
selves, and protect themselves from the attacks of 
the Indians while 
traders with them. 
About eicht years ago our citizens commenced 
settling in Oreeon, and they now far outnumber 
the British; they have u 
ten thousand, and elaim the protection of ov i 
Thus the necessity for a settlement of the question 
of title has become more and more urgent. ‘The 
subject was several times broneht before Concress 


carrying on their business as 


reased to some eieht or 


ws. 


prior to the last session, but no proposition was 
ever seriously urged, [T believe, until then, to dis- 
solve the convention with Great Britain. At that 
session we were officially informed that negotia- 
tions, with a view to the settlement of the question 
of title, was going on, and we had every assurance 
that there was a fair prospect of a favorable result, 
Nevertheless, a bill was introduced and passed this 
House, establishing a separate territorial govern 
ment in that territory up to the utmost claim we 
have—54° 40’—with provisions even stronger than 
the bill now before us contains, and containing a 
section requiring the President to give notice of the 


abrogation of the convention; so that at the end of 


twelve months British subjects there were to come 
immediately under our laws, and liable to be ex- 
pelled the country. Against that bill I voted; and 
against such a bill I presume there are scarcely 
any members now here who would not vote, al- 
though the circumstances now would much better 
jusufy such a measure than as thev then existed. 
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The objection to that bill did not consist alone in 
the amendment offered and adopted just before the 
vote was taken, providing for giving the notice of 
the termination of the joint occupancy, against 
which almost the entire Democratic party voted. 
There were other objections—all that are to be 
found im this bill, and more than my time will al- 
low me to point out. That bill failed in the Senate, 
and the negotiation went on here, between the 
British Mimster and this Government. ‘The dis- 
closures made by the President, in his Message 
to the present Congress on this subject, opened a 
new and most important chapter to us. ae a 
of a favorable prospect of an amicable settlement 
of the vexed question by negotiation, he told us 
that, after repeated efforts, all prospect of termi- 
nating the controversy in that way had failed, and 
that **no compromise which the United States 
ought to accept can be effected.’’ He disclosed to 
us another very important fact, that in the course 
of the nezouation, **in deference alone to what 
‘had been done by his predecessors, and the im- 
‘ plied oblization which their acts seemed to im- 
. pose,” he had proposed to the British Minister 
to settle the question in dispute by dividing the 
territory at the 49th parallel of latitude. This most 
liberal offer was, however, refused by Great Britain, 
and afterwards withdrawn by our Government. 
‘Thus the negotiauion was found by us at the meet- 
ing of Congress. 

‘The impropriety of going into an investigation 
of the title to this territory, when that is the sub- 
ject of dispute between the two countries, (and I 
hope still of negotiation also,) must be obvious to 
any one, unless confined to our side of the ques- 
tion, and then it ceases to be free discussion. 
Nearly every one who has spoken on this ques- 
tion admits the impolicy of debating the title, and 


still | have scarcely observed one who has not | 


committed himself upon it. This has been the 
cause of a great deal of feeling here, and has pre- 
judiced negotiation. Our speeches, especially if 
they favor the British claim, are freely published 
and circulated on the other side of the water, 
where the defects in our tithe and our divisions at 
home are thus exposed. It is said, however, that 


| it is necessary to expose the weakness of our claim 


(if it is weak) to the extent contended for by some, 
lest an erroneous state of public opinion may be 
created. This evil may be avoided, however, 
by other modes, without running into the other 
extreme of making such congressional speeches. 


This objection may be obviated by addresses to the | 


people directly, giving our views on the subject of 
the title, without adopting the usual course of ma- 
king Congress the vehicle for conveying our opin- 
ions on the subject to the country. Congressional 


debates, however obscure the speakers are here, are | 


all read in such foreign countries as feel an interest 
in the subject. 


have thought, and so must all who will examine 
the able arguments of our present and late Secreta- 


ries of State in favor of our title, that we may safely 
ad ’ | 

I have considered it 

a great misfortune that circumstances rendered it | 


rest our case In such hands. 


necessary to bring this question before Congress, 


because of the improprieties that have been alluded | 


to. Questions touching our foreign relations ought 
always to be cautiously handled; they are much 
safer with the Executive branch of the Govern- 
ment than with Congress. For one, while I am 


as far as any one here from such influences, I be- | 


lieve it to be my duty to sustain the President in 


carrying out his views upon such questions, when | 


1 can do so without a violation of my principles. 


On the present occasion, I am free to say, without | 
intending to commit the error I have deprecated in |, 


others by examining the title, that I heartily ap- 


prove of the President’s course in offering the com- || 


promise he did. He has been, as I sincerely be- 
lieve, most unjustly censured for not making known 
upon what terms, or at what line he would or 
would not settle this question. If gentlemen will 
reflect upon the duties of the President, they ma 

rack their brains in speculating as to what he will 
do—they may work themselves into a desperate 
passion, because this or that is likely to be adopt- 


ed; but they can never blame him for refusing to | 


publish his views. If, as I have shown, the wordy, 
and often ill-considered, speeches in Congress are 





They are read there as authorities |) 
|| against us, as we read here speeches made in Par- |, 
liament, as evidence against the British claim. I | 
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capable of making mischief in our negotiations 
how much more would the indiscreet expression. 
of opinion by the President, on propositions tha; 
may never be made, produce ? 

The President recommended notice to be riven 
under the provisions of the treaty for the te rmina- 
tion of the joint oceupancy. This, after a protracy. 
ed debate, was passed in this House, and has, afier 
still more delay, passed the Senate with an amend- 
ment. Upon that measure I desired to express ny 
sentiments when it was under consideration hey¢ 
and made repeated efiorts to obtain the floor, jy; 
without success. I did not desire then, as I do no; 
now, to discuss the title, but to assign my reasons 
for voting at this session for giving the notice, hay. 
ing voted at the Jast session against it. I desired 
to say, that as we were informed at the last session 
that negotiation was progressing under favoral); 
prospects, to have given the notice (without tie 
very objectionable bill of w hich it formed a part) 
would have been improper and unnecessary. yt 
since that time negotiation has been tried and fail d. 
thus far, at least, to settle the difficulty. Since thar 
time, the people have taken up the subject, and de- 
mand its speedy termination in some way. Whai- 


ever may have been the advantage of the joint 
occupancy treaty to us, asa means of avoiding tly: 
consequences that naturally would have resulted 
from the repeated failures to settle this question by 
amicable means, until we could settle the disputed 
_country with our citizens and prepare to meet the 
consequences; after the question had taken sich 
hold upon the public mind—after certain politicians 
had seized upon it as a political machine to pull 
down some men and elevate others—it was time to 
bring it to a close, to take it from before the publi 
, and out of the hands of partisans. 

It is not strange that the people do now de- 
mand a settlement of this question. They natu- 
rally conclude that if the country, or any part of 
it, belongs to us, we ought to have it exclusively 
in our possession: they dislike any partnership 

| between this country and another, especially with 
|| Great Britain. The title, and the evidences to 
sustain it, are too difficult and tedious for the mass 
of the people to examine; and whatever may ly 
the true line of division—whatever obligations 
| may have been incurred by the former offers by 
our Government to take less than the whole—the 
natural, the patriotic sentiment among our peopl: 
is, when a conflict arises between this country and 
‘another on a claim to territory, as well as any 
other question, to ** go for our country, right or 
wrong’’—a sentiment so patriotic, that however 
| we may regret it when it sustains the wrong, we 
| must admire the heart from which it flows. 
| The importance of this question, consists not so 
much in the real value of the territory in dispute, 
|| (which has no doubt been much exaggerated,) as 
in the consequences that must ensue if the difli- 
culty cannot be settled amicably. In that ease, 
the last alternative of nations must follow—an al- 
ternative that none of us ought to desire. In this 
| enlightened age of the world, war between two of 
the most enlightened nations cannot ensue, especially 
abouta piece of property not worth the cost of the 
war to either (saying nothing of the expense of 
| preparation and the loss of life) for three months, 
without gross mismanagement somewhere. I have 
confidence, therefore, that it will be avoided; but, 
to avoid it, the question must now be settled. The 
| tendency of delay is to change the nature of the 
present dispute from one about a claim to prop- 
erty, to one of national honor. By keeping up the 
| controversy, the feeling of the people on both sides 
will become irritated, until the ery for justice will 
be overcome by the louder cry of revenge. I have 
said that I approve, heartily approve, of the Pres- 
ident’s effort to compromise this question: the 
| whole country has approved it, oan will sustain 
him in any just settlement he may hereafter make; 
' but I will say, that the voice of the people in favor 
| of taking possession of the whole country !s get- 
ting stronger and stronger every day; and I fear 
| it will continue in that direction until the question 
|| is settled, as I have an abiding confidence it soon 
| will be. 
I have said, Mr. Chairman, that the President, 
|| by the course he has pursued hitherto, has given 
us plainly to understand what he will do hereatter. 


| That he sincerely desires to preserve the peace of 


|| the country, if he can without a sacrifice of our 
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national honor, no one can doubt. That he may 
be enabled to do this, let us not, by hasty and in- 


considerate legislation, embarrass him. “And this 
brings me to the consideration of the bill now be- 
fore us—a bill, inmy humble judgment, pregnant 
with mischief in the present state of the question. 
| say, in the present state of the question, Mr. Chair- 
man; because, whatever acts Great Britain may 
have passed in relation to her citizens, (the char- 
acter of which are greatly misunderstood,) we 


treaty with her, and so assented tothem. Besides, 
Great Britain had not, at the time of passing her 
acts, given us notice, as we have now provided to 
give her; so that our legislation must be consid- 
ered in connexion with the notice of the abroga- 
tion of the treaty. 

The President informs us that the people of Ore- 
gon “fare anxious that our laws should be ex- 
tended over them;” and he says: ‘ I recommend 
‘that this be done by Congress, with as little delay 
‘as possible, in the full extent to which the British 
‘Parliament have provided in regard to British 
‘subjects in that territory by their act of July 2, 
‘1821. By this act, Great Britain extended her 
‘laws and jurisdiction, civil and criminal, over her 
‘ subjects engaged in the fur trade in that territory.” 
The President further says, that ** subsequent to 
‘the date of this act of Parliament, a grant was 
‘made from the British Crown to the Hudson Bay 
‘Company, of the exclusive trade with the Indian 


‘tribes in the Oregon territory, subject to a reser- | 


‘vation that if shall not operate to the exclusion 
‘of the subject of any foreign State, who, under 


‘or by force of any convention for the time being | 
‘between us and such foreign State, respectfully, | 
‘may be entitled to, and shall be engaged in the 


‘said trade.”? 


Here is a recommendation that we extend owr | 


laws over our own citizens in Oregon, as Great Brit- 
ain has extended her laws over her citizens. 
far, 1 am more than willing to go; but the bill does 
not stop here. It proposes to extend our laws, 
after twelve months, over all citizens in any part 
of the territory, up to 54° 40’. Does not every one 


Thus | 


see that this must necessarily bring the two coun- | 


tries into a state of hostilities ? 


The President saw | 


it would not only do that, but would cut off all | 


prospect of settling the question amicably, within 


the twelve months, which he tells us he is anxious | 


todo. This bill proposes that all British subjects 
shall, after twelve months, be expelled from the 
Oregon territory. ‘This we threaten to do while 
we have a treaty providing that the citizens of 
each country shall occupy it jointly; and while 
we are negotiating with Great Britain for an ami- 
cable settlement of the question. 
men see that such an act must, to say the least of 
it, embarrass the negotiation? 
that we can pass this bill without interrupting 
negotiation? ‘Io enable us to appreciate the irri- 
tation that the passage of such a bill would pro- 


Do not gentle- | 


Can we calculate | 


duce on the part of Great Britain, let us suppose | 


that she had given us the notice (as she had the 
right to do under the treaty) of the abrogation of 


the convention, and then that Parliament had pass- | 
edalaw, that at the end of the year ourcitizens were | 


to be driven from the Oregon territory: is there a 
man on this floor—is there an American citizen 
anywhere, who has the heart of an American 
—who would not consider such acts as equiva- 
lent to a declaration of war? For one, I would 
not only refuse all negotiation with her under 
such cireumstances, but prepare at once to meet 
her, and decide the contest by arms. I do not 
believe there is a man on this floor, whether he 
is for 49° or 54° 40’, who would not, under such 
circumstances, be for ending all negotiation. 

The President, after recommending the measures 
before stated only, says: “It is submitted to the 
‘ wisdom of Congress to determine whether, at their 


‘ present session, and until after the expiration of | 


‘the year’s notice, any other measures may be 
‘adopted, consistently with the convention of 1827, 
‘for the security of our rights and the government 
‘and protection of our citizens in Oregon. That 
‘it will ultimately be wise and proper to make 
‘liberal grants of land to our citizens there, I am 
‘fully satisfied.’? 


Ihave, Mr. Chairman, stated every recommenda- 


tion the President has made in relation to the exer- 
cise of our authority, by Congressional legislation, 


Ame 


in Oregon. All are carefully expressed, withan eye 
to, and in view of, our solemn treaty stipulations, 
‘“The faith of treaties, (the President says.) in 
‘ their letter and spirit, has ever been, and I trust 
‘will ever be, scrupulously observed by the Uni- 
‘ted States.” To all these recommendations, I 
heartily subscribe. I will vote for them all most 
cheerfully, because they are wise and proper, and 
in no respect in violation of our treaty obligations, 


; ;| or calculated to interrupt the free course of ami- 
have subsequently entered into the joint-occupancy 


cable negotiations. Beyond these recommenda- 
tions we ought not to be required to go; and for 
one, [ will not. 

Having shown, Mr. Chairman, whatthe President 
recommends on this subject, I ask whether this bill 
does not goa great deal beyond his recommenda- 
tion—beyond what he says, as plainly as he ean say 
it, we can go consistently with our treaty obligations 
with Great Britain? This bill is entitled ‘*A bill 
‘to protect the rights of American settlers in the 
‘territory of Oregon until the termination of the 
‘joint occupation of the same.’’ | will vote for 
any bill that this title can apply to; but the first 
section extends the laws of Iowa over the Oregon 
territory, * provided that it shall not be construed 
‘nor executed in such a manner as to deprive the 
‘ subjects of Great Britain of any of the rights and 
‘ privileges secured to them by the treaty of 1827 
‘ with the United States, until the said treaty stipu- 
‘ lations shall cease by virtue of the notice provided 
‘ for in the second article of the treaty.”’ 

The very first section extends the law over Brit- 
ish subjects after the twelve months; thus it vio- 
lates the title of the bill, and the treaty obligations 


_ which the President so earnestly recommends us to 


hold sacred. I was pleased to see my colleacue 
[Mr. Hovsron] move an amendment to avoid this 
objection, (as he no doubt intended it to do, but 


which would not have that effect,) to strike out of 


the bill the latter clause of the first section, in these 
words: ‘until said treaty stipulations shall cease 
by virtue of the notice provided for in the second 


| article of said last mentioned treaty,” and so pre- 
| vent the operation of the law on the British sub- 


jects, as well after the expiration of twelve 
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months as before. But inasmuch as no treaty stip- | 


ulations will exist after the twelve months no- 


tice is given, the proviso in the section would have | 


nothing to operate upon, and the section would 
apply to British subjects as well with my col- 
learue’s amendment as without it. As my col- 


league intended his amendment to limit the opera- | 


tion of the bill to the term of joint occupancy, and 
as he must see that it will not effect his object, he 


cannot object to such an alteration of it as will 


accomplish what he designed. 

Mr. Hovston explained that his colleague did 
not understand him correctly. His object was so 
to frame the bill as for it to say nothing about the 
termination of the joint convention. Let it ¢o into 
operation as a law of the land, and so continue 
until it may be superseded by other legislation. He 
did not propose to limit it to the abrogation of the 
treaty; but while he would not consent to legislate 
now for the state of things which may exist after 
that time, he would also refuse to limit the opera- 


tion of this bill, leaving it to be superseded by sub- 


sequent legislation. 

Mr. Crapman continued. I would not do my 
colleague injustice. I will not state what he said 
to me and other colleagues [Messrs. Darcan and 
Yancey] at the time; but I will state what he is 
reported to have said in the paper (the Union) to 
which I referred. 


Mr. Cuapman then read from the Union of the 
13th of April, as follows: 


“Mr. G. S. Houston moved to amend the first section of 
the bill by striking out the following words from the end 
thereof: 

** ¢ Until said treaty stipulations shall cease by virtne of the 
‘said notice provided for in the second article in said Jast- 
‘mentioned treaty.’ 

“ Mr. G. 8. Houston advocated the amendment which he 
had proposed. At the end of the year the subject could be 
legislated upon. It was unnecessary to make any provision 
in advance.”? 


The object of the amendment, Mr. Chairman, 
could not have been more clearly expressed than 
it is in this report of my colleague’s remarks. It 


| was to limit the operation of the bill to our own 
subjects in Oregon and to the time of joint occu- 


pancy. 
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sired to understand his colleague. He did not 
understand him when he says he will not repeat 
the conversation which [ had with him or with 
others of my colleagues. Now, he certainly knows 
that a remark of that sort is calculated to create 
improper impressions, much more so than if he 
were to repeat any conversations | may have had 
with him. Ido not now remember what [ may 
have said to him; but I state to my colleague and 
to the committee, that I said nothing to him in pri- 
vate or to any of my colleagues which is incen- 
sistent with the position I have assumed now and 
previously, 

Mr. Cuarman. Lunderstood my colleague, then, 
as he was reported—that is, that he wanted to limit 
the bill to the joint occupancy. So did others un- 
derstand him. 

Mr. Houston said he had not read his remarks 
as reported, nor did he generally read the reports. 
But he found that his remarks were correctly report- 
ed; that when the time came for the expiration of 
the treaty, they all contemplated further legisla- 
tion, and knew it to be necessary. He did not 
mean to say that this bill would absolutely expire 
then, but simply that it would be suspended by 
further legislation. 

Mr. Cuapman. I take the gentleman by what 
he says himself as reported; he admits that he ts 
correctly reported, and it is not hkely that he is 
misreported, as he sits within a few feet of the 
reporters. I have said that | was gratified when 
my colleacue moved his amendment with the avow- 
ed purpose of limiting the operation of the bill to 
our own citizens —to the time of the joint eccupan- 
cy—to conform the bill to its title. I regret now 
to learn from him that his object was not as I sup- 
posed, not as declared by him at the time to me to 
he his object. Then, what object had he in offer- 
ine the amendment? Ihave shown that it would 
not change the bill in any way—that its operation 
would be the same with the amendment as without 
it. The amendment would render the bill more 
objectionable in this: that it serves to conceal, what 
without it is avowed. The title of the bill is cal- 
culated, as I have shown, to mislead us as to its 
object; the first section goes beyond the title. 
My colleague’s amendment only serves still to 
keep up the deception, although I am sure he 
would not intentionally practice such a deception. 
I will not believe fora moment that the committee 
who reported this bill intended to practice any de- 
ception upon the House by giving it a false title; 
much less will | suppose that, in adding the tail 
which my colleague proposes to cut off, they acted 
as a horse jockey who puts on the price of his horse 
ten dollars in addition, to fall, if it becomes neces- 
sary, in order to effect a sale. But I will say, that 
the bill ought to conform to its title, especially in 
so important a particular. Bills are often read 
here by their titles, and sometimes passed by their 
titles, without further examination. The first sec- 
tion of the bill, then, is highly objectionable: first, 
because it extends our laws over British subjects, 
after the twelve months’ notice, uw violation of our 
treaty stipulations; because it holds out a threat to 
Great Britain that we shall take possession of the 
whole territory, when we have, for nearly half a 
century, recognised her joint right to occupy it. 
Such a measure at this time, following the notice 
we have authorized, will, in my judgment, seri- 
ously embarrass the President in his efforts to set- 
tle the difficulty by negotiation, if it does not bring 
war. Secondly, I object to that section, Mr. Chair- 
man, because it proposes to extend the jurisdic 
tion and laws of the Territory of Lowa, not only 
as they now exist, but also such as may be passed 
by the authorities in Iowa hereafter, over the 
whole territory of Oregon up to the Russian line; 
thus transferring from Congress to that Territory 
the delicate power of legislating for a territory over 
which a foreign Government claims equal rights 
of occupancy. This power is too important to be 
transferred; it is a power to make war, which we 
have no right to delegate to lowa. It is too im- 
portant to be exercised, except in the very last 
resort, by ourselves. It should never be trans- 
ferred. 

It has been said, Mr Chairman, that this bill 
has been so framed as to commit all who vote for 
it to the doctrine of the ‘whole of Oregon or 
none.’ This has been boldly avowed here, but 


Mr. Hovsron again interposed, and said he de- |i I cannot admit such a construction, although I op- 
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pose the bill. If such a committal could legiti- 
mately follow, it would constitute with me an in- 
surmountable objeetion to the bill; for my policy 
has always been to leave the President altogether 
free and unfettered by legislation to settle the mat- 
ter by negotiation. And who can expect him to 
compromise the question if we vote for a bill as- 
serting our rights to the whole? 

The gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Cons, in his 
speech a fi Ww days aro, fave us his opinion as to 
the eflect of voung for this bill. He stated, (if I 
did not misunderstand him,) that those who believe 
ii our clear right to the whole territory could very 
consistently vote for it—so could those who be- 
heved im our perfect tide up to 49°, and our better 
title to the rest; but that those who only believe 
that we havea right up to the 49th degree, and are 
willing to compromise at that line, cannot consist- 
ently vote for this bill; and if they do, they are 
committed to 54° 40". Aslam opposed to com- 
miting myself upon questions of so much impor- 
tance until there is a necessity for it, | will save 
such construction, as far as T am concerned, by 
denying the conclusion. ‘The eentleman failed alto- 
gether in convincing me by his argument that such 
a conclusion was legitimate; his rule, to be a good 
one, ought at least to work both ways. It has also 
been contended that all who voted for the bill of 
last session committed themselves to 54° 40’. This 
conclusion is much more reasonable, as that bill 
expressly defined our limits to that latitude, organ- 
ized a separate territorial government throughout, 
and had the notice incorporated in it; in all which 
it differed from this bill. IL will not undertake to 
say, nor do L believe, that those who voted for that 
bill intended to commit themselves to 54° 40’, 
That bill was hurried through without much con- 
sideration. Many members who voted for it, I 
know, have regretted the vote,since they have ex- 
amined its provisions. I confess that had not an 
opportunity of examining it as well as L desired. 
Acting, therefore, upon the safe rule of voting 
against such measures as I have nota chance to 
examine, as well as such as I disapprove of, I 
voted against it. 

{A voice. You acted on the masterly-inactivity 
principle. ] 

Mr. Cuarpman. No; 1am not one of your mas- 
terly-inactivity men; but I had rather remain inae- 
tive—had rather vote agvainst a measure | have not 
fully examined, or as to the policy of which | doubt, 
than to vote blindly or doubtingly. 

Mr. Chairman: ‘To the fourth section of this bill 
Lobject, ‘That section provides that hereafter there 
shall be granted to each settler in Orezon over 
eighteen years of ave, three hundred and twenty, 
and to all under that age, one hundred and sixty 
acres of land. Now, all who know me, and my 
uniform course here, can testify to my zeal in be- 
half of the settlers on the public lands—the adven- 
turous and worthy pioneers in a new country—in 
enabling them to obtain their lands even without 
price. But IT ecannot see how grants can be made 

-in Oregon consistently with our treaty, so long as 
the joint oceupation continues, and until the Indian 
title is extinguished. ‘The President very justly 
says, that after Use dijficulties are removed, it will 
be proper to make liberal grants of land to the set- 
tlers. Tle does not recommend it to be done nor. 
because it is a violation of the treaty. In fact, by 
expressing his opunon that it will be proper to do 
it after the difficulues referred to are removed, he 
expresses the belief, that without a violation of the 
treaty it cannot be done before. But it is said that 
the bill does not grant, but promises hereafter that 
land shall be granted. Is there not an obligation in- 
curred by the Government? If so, it is as binding as 
an absolute grant, I heard my friend from Georgia, 
| Mr. Jones,]on yesterday, laboring to pointout the 
distinction between a promise to grant land hereaf- 


ter, which he says is no violation of the terms of 


the treaty, and an absolute grant, which he admits 
would be. I know that gentleman has a very high 
reputation as a lawyer—no higher, however, than 
he deserves—but he failed to convince me that 
there was any difference in the obligation created 
in the two cases. If no obligation is created, why 
make the provision? and if it is created, a grant 
can do no more. If (as my friend from Georgia 
admits) our treaty engagements prohibit us from 
making absolute grants in Oregon, the public faith 
will be violated ifwe do. 


And if we promise here- ' 
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after to make grants there, and do not, the public || until it becomes necessary. For in the mean time 


faith is also violated. Then, how can we pledge 
the faith of the nation not to do and to do the same 
act atthe same time? 

[Here Mr. Jones asked leave to explain; but 


Mr. C. declined to yield the floor, as his hour , 


was running out, 

Mr. C. said: I heard the gentlemen’s reasoning 
yesterday. Lecannot have my remaining time taken 
up in an effort to convince me of a distinction be- 
tween the moral obligation to comply with a prom- 
ise to grant land, and an actual grant. There are 
some propositions so plain that they do not admit 
of reasoning—others so absurd that reasoning upon 
them ought not to be permitted; of the latter class I 
consider the distinctions that my friends from Geor- 
via [Messrs. Jones and Coss] have attempted to 
prove. 

Mr. Chairman, | have endeavored thus briefly 
to point out the objections to the bill now under 
consideration; objections that may very easily and 
ought to be removed, without changing its charac- 
ter as “a bill to protect the rights of American set- 
tlers in the territory of Oregon until the termination 
of the joint occupation of the same.”? The amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Vinton] I hope will be adopted, so as to confine 
the operation of the bill to our own citizens, and 
limit it to the joint occupation. Without that, or 
some similar amendment, it will, in my judgment, 
not only violate the terms of the treaty, but will 
embarrass the Executive in his efforts to settle this 
vexed question amicably. 

Why, let me ask, Mr. Chairman, are we called 
upon to pass a bill at this session, containing pro- 
visions so obnoxious to many members of the Dem- 
ocratic party? Why not delay, at least until the 
next session, the delicate, the dangerous experi- 
ment of extending our laws over British subjects— 
of threatening to expel them from the country? 
We shall meet here again long before the twelve 
months’ notice can be given. In the mean time,a 
treaty nay be concluded, so that such a course may 
not be necessary; or if no treaty is made, it ean 
then be done, so as to meet the emergency, if any 
exists. ‘* Sufficient unto the day is the evil there- 
of,”’ is a motto of high authority, and should never 
be disregarded. At the next session, provided no 
treaty is made in the mean time, I confess that the 
necessity for such legislation will be greater, inas- 
much as the twelve months will have expired be- 
fore another Congress assembles. I frankly con- 
fess, Mr. Chairman, that there are great difficulties 
in the way of any legislation under the joint occu- 
pancy. It is not easy to arrange a system by which 
the separate Jaws of the United States and Great 
Britain over the same territory can be extended, 
without a conflict of jurisdiction. ‘Two sovereign- 
ties cannot exist well together. All who have ob- 
served our own beautiful system—our novel and 
complicated machinery of Federal and State Gov- 
ernments—must admit how difficult it is to carry 
on the two in harmony. Nevertheless, we have 
the right, under the joint convention, to legislate 
for our own citizens; and if, in the exercise of this 
right, such conflicts ensue, we must meet the con- 
sequence. But let us do our duty by guarding our 


legislation, and keeping within our just powers | 


under the treaty. Great Britain has not pretended 
to claim jurisdiction over our citizens, nor ought we 
to attempt to exercise ours even prospectively over 
hers. When the twelve months’ notice has been 


given, if no setUement of the question is made, and | 


we are reduced to the alternative referred to by the 
President, of abandoning or asserting our rights in 
Oregon, the time will then have arrived, as he says, 
for action. AIL will then say, our rights shall be 
asserted. In the mean time, con in favor of ex- 
tending our laws over our citizens in Oregon, and 
of affording them all the protection while emigra- 
ting there, and after they get there, that can be af: 


forded without a violation of the treaty. I will vote | 


for any bill confining its operation te our own citi- 
zens there. This we have the right to do under 
the convention. For the sake of harmony and 
union among the friends of the Administration, I 
ask, then, why not avoid the objections that have 
been urged against this measure; or at least, wh 

may we not delay the obnoxious provisions until 
the next session, as they cannot operate before, 
except lo embarrass negotiation? If we must dif- 
fer upon principles, let us put off the disagreement 


/avoid any disagreement. 


| occupancy. 


there may be such a change of circumstances as to 
by that time we may al] 
unite upon a measure suited to the then €Xisting 
state of things. 

Mr. Chairman, [ confess that | have felt mort). 
fied to observe, during all this Oregon debate, so 
little disposition manifested by those who claim to 
be the peculiar friends of Oregon, but who are, jn 


| my estimation, ultra in their course on all meas- 


ures relating to the question, to secure union in our 
action. On this subject—so delicate, because i; 
intimately concerns our foreign relations—it does 
appear to me that union and harmony are of mor 
importance than upon any other. i he moral fore: 
of that united public sentiment, which is altogether 
within our power, if we will mutually yield sonie- 
thing for the sake of securing it, is worth more 
than any difference in the various plans proposed 
for our action. Give the Executive the benefit o; 
such a moral force, and my word for it, the difi- 
culty will be adjusted in such a way as to satisfy 
all who have not resolved already not to be satis- 
fied. Instead of securing such a moral force, we 
have been delivering moral lectures to England. 
The legitimate business in hand, of so conductin: 
our affairs as to ensure an advantageous and am) 

cable settlement of the present dispute, or of ma 
king timely preparations to meet the consequences 

if it comes to that, have all been overlooked, and 
a long list of other injuries, committed by Great 
3ritain upon other nations, as well as upon oui- 
selves, have been hauled up for examination. This 
is indeed a new plan of settling a dispute—by re- 
curring to old ones long since settled; or if not 
settled, ** not now before the court.”’ 

Let us remember, and profit by that old saying, 
that **a certain man once made a fortune by at- 
tending to his own business.’”’ After we hav 
secured an advantageous settlement of our present 
difficulties with Great Britain, amicably if we can 
forcibly if we must, if we have nothing of mor 
importance to engage our attention, we can look 
into the conduct of that proud and overbearing ne- 
tion towards others. But first let us settle ou 
own affairs. ‘ 

Mr. Chairman, I have said that itis not my pur 
pose, on this occasion, to examine into the resper 
tive claims of the United States and Great Britain 
to this territory. ‘That question is not necessarily 
involved in legislating on the measures as fur as 
recommended by the President. This bill, how 
ever, goes beyond his recommendations, by ex- 
tending to British subjects, and ,beyond the joint 
To those who advocate the bill ex 
tending to British subjects and proposing to drive 
them from the whole territory, belongs the respon 


| sibility of making out our perfect title to the whole 
/up to the Russian line. 


1 do not propose such 
legislation now, consequently that task is not mine 
I will say, however, Mr. Chairman, that I do not 


| decline the examination of the title with any view 


of shielding myself from responsibility. When 
it becomes necessary for me to do so, I shall ex- 
press my views freely and clearly; at present it Is 
neither necessary nor prudent. 

We have heard much upon this subject. By 
some our claim has been traced to *¢Adam’s will,” 
by another, to a still older authority—* the Book 
of Genesis.” Sacred as these authorities are, they 
have been disputed. Great Britain claims also lo 
be a legatee under the will of Adam; and the av- 
thority of the Old Testament, so triumphantly 
brought up by the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
{Mr. Apams,]| may likewise be controverted. We 
both heard, in a sermon preached in this Hall last 
Sabbath, another fact stated in that same book o! 
Genesis disputed. We were then told that the 
generally received statement that the world was 
created in six days, was all a fiction; that, instead 
of siz days, many thousand years were required for 
the creation of the world. Iwill not say, however, 


| that I believe in this new and strange theory. 


Mr. Chairman, I ask the gentleman from Mas- 


_sachusetts, (Mr. Apams,] how it happens that he 


did not find these conclusive proofs of our perlect 
title to the whole territory up to 54° 40’ sooner: 


| Why did he, as Secretary of State and as President, 


agree that Great Britain should jointly occupy the 
territory with us, if our exclusive claim was S° 
clear and so easy of proof? Why did he tell us 
at the last session, in his speech on this subject, 
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that the reason the conventions of joint occupancy 
of 1818 and 1827 were agreed to was, ‘* because 
‘we did think there was some substance in the 
‘elaim of the British Government, and that it was 
‘a fair and honorable proposition to them to com- 
‘ promise—to give up our claim as far as 49° rather 
‘than fight forit? Whatat that time was the alter- 
‘native to this mutual suspension of the claims of 
‘the two countries? 
Appendix to Congressional Globe, page 227)—if 
he was so well convinced of our title to the whole 
country as he now is? ‘These things surely were 
not done to strengthen the British claim to a point, 
when she would surely fight for it, rather than give 
up the whole after such long occupation by agree- 
ment. 

{Here Mr. Apams asked permission to explain, 
but Mr. C. declined yielding the floor, as he said, 
for want of time. ] 

Mr. C. said, that whatever the defects in the 
title of Great Britain may have been originally, 
by the acts of our Government her claim had 
ripened into something tangible. She has been so 
jong in possession of the territory under the joint 
occupaney—first with Spain, and then with the 
United States—that gentlemen who expect her 
quietly to yield up the territory without a struggle 
are creatly deceived. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I have ap- 
proved of the course of the President in offering 
the compromise at 49°, and for one I shall sustain 
him in any settlement of the question he may make 
upon that basis. I believe the whole country will 
sustain him except those who go for war—or for all 
of Oregon or war, which is the same thing. That 
he may be enabled to settle this question upon ad- 
vantageous and honorable terms, if possible, | 
shall oppose all measures that may fetter him, or 
embarrass the negotiations; and I shall vote for all 
such measures that he, with a full knowledge of 
the whole case, and in view of the consequences, 
has recommended. 

Mr. Chairman, the same considerations that in- 
duce me to deprecate the war speeches we have 
heard here, calculated to excite angry feelings 
abroad and irritation at home, cause me also to 
disapprove of such as have been made on the other 
side of the question; showing to our adversaries 
the weakness of our title to the territory, and our 
want of military and naval preparation to defend 
our claim, if, unfortunately, the ultimate resort of 
nations should become inevitable. 

Mr. Chairman, all such speeches have, in my 
judgment, had a most unfavorable influence upon 
this question. Much better would it have been 
for the country, both for our character as a nation, 
and our success in the present difficulty, if such 
speeches had never been made. ; 

I have heard it boldly avowed by a distinguished 
statesman, during this debate, that **the hearts of 
the people must be prepared for war.’? What, 
Mr. Chairman, prepare the hearts of the Ameri- 
can people for war! Is it meant by this sentiment 
to say, that the American people are indisposed to 
war, when the honor of the country demands it? 
If so, the sentiment is a slander upon the character 
of Americans. Or is it intended that the hearts of 
the people shall be prepared for war, when our 
national honor does not require that horrid alterna- 
tive? If so, the sentiment is wicked in the ex- 
treme—it would have been called savage in any 
age of the world. In this age of enlightened rea- 
son and of civilization, no sentiment could be more 
detestable. 

If any corrective is needed among the people of 
this country, it is the reverse—they are too eager 
for war. The statesman who will use his influ- 
ence to allay the war feeling among the people, 
unless the honor or the rights of the country re- 
quire war, evinces a thousand times more moral 
courage and true patriotism, than he who urges 
on the conflict, when it can, without a sacrifice of 
national honor, be avoided. 

Mr. Chairman, there is, in this Democratic land, 
so much national pride, so much love of country, 
and sincere devotion to our free institutions, that 
the tendency of public sentiment is too often with 
those who raise the ery for war. Each individual 
in this country is himself a part of the sovereignty 
of the nation, and bears his share of the national 
character: he feels this responsibility, and is jeal- 
ous of national honor. Our history thus far is an 


It was instant war’’—(see | 
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illustration of this tendency in the public mind. 
We all know that those who opposed the last war 
became so odious thereby, that a generation was 
not sufficient to atone for the crime; and to this 
day, we hear “that sin of the father thrown in 
the teeth of the son.” With such examples be- 
fore us, but few are bold and daring enoueh to 
pause for an examination into the cause, when the 
ery of war has been sounded, lest they may share 
the fate of others. 

If, unfortunately, this controversy shall result in 
war, the hearts of the people will be prepared for 
the event; they will no longer inquire how or when 
the cause originated, but they will pour out their 
means and their blood to defend the rights of their 
country, whether they are in Oregon or elsewhere. 

But | trust in God that no such alternative may 
become necessary. 


TWO REGIMENTS OF RIFLEMEN. 


SPEECH OF MR. A. YELL, 


OF ARKANSAS, 


In THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 20, 1846. 

The Bill to raise two new Reciments of Riflemen, 
citizens of the United States, to serve for the 
term of three years, being under consideration 
in Committee of the Whole— 

Mr. YELL obtained the floor and said: 

Mr. Cuairnman: My position as a member of 
the Committee on Military Affairs, by which this 
bill was reported, renders it my duty in some de- 
gree to explain to the committee of the House the 
reasons which induced the Committee on Military 
Affairs to report the bill. 

The increase of the military force contemplated 
by this bill is an indispensable and absolutely ne- 
cessary increase, called for by, and corresponding 
with, the extent of territory acquired by the an- 
nexation of ‘Texas, and the proposed extension of 
a cordon of posts on the route to Oregon. The 
bill has not been reported with any other view 


_ than the protection of our fortifications and extend- 


ed frontier—a service which will require at least 
the additional number of troops now asked for. 
Our relations with Great Britain and Mexico, 
threatening, as they do, the peace of the country, 
were not taken into consideration in the estimates 
of the committee which reported this bill. Another 
bill has been reported from the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs, and is now upon your table, which 
looks to the contingency of a rupture with a for- 
eign Power, and | hope that, in the provisions of 
that bill, the House and the country will see, that 
if the nation is forced into such a collision, we have 
provided ample means, and placed them at the 
disposal of the Executive, to meet any contingen- 
cy. The provisions of that bill look alone to the 
event of war, which may or may not take place, 
as our adversaries may in their wisdom decide. 
The recommendations of the Executive and the 
Secretary of War, and that of the Commander-in- 
Chief, were carefully weighed by the committee, 
and received their favorable consideration. These 
recommendations they have endeavored to carr 
out in the bill which they have reported. The 
committee were satisfied, from the condition of 
the army, and the extent of the territory necessary 
to be manned and defended, that there must be an 
increase of force to meet the necessary demand; 
that the present skeleton of an army—consisting 
of only seven thousand eight hundred and eighty 
men, rank and file—was not sufficient, before the 
extension of our territory by the admission of 
Texas, to man our fortifications on the seaboard 
and on the lakes, and to give a sufficient foree upon 
the frontier, extending from the St. Peter’s to Fort 
Washita on Red river. It was admitted by all 
parties, and the whole country was complaining of 
the fact, that the present army was insufficient even 
to man our fortifications on the seaboard and the 
lakes. How much greater, then, Mr. Chairman, 
is the necessity of an increase of the army to de- 
fend the country and give protection to the terri- 
tory acquired by the admission of Texas, which 
adds at least five hundred miles of coast on the 
Gulf of Mexico to be manned and fortified? A 
strong fortification should be constructed at the 
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mouth of the Sabine. Another at Galveston 
indispensable for the protection of that beautiful 
and flourishing city, Sestined soon to command 
the trade of all, or neariy all, of southern Texas. 
Beside a fortification at that place, we should, and 
no doubt will, establish a navy-yard, all of which 
will require an increased force. ~ Another fortifica- 
tion should be constructed at Matagorda Bay. At 
all events, a and extensive fortification 
should be eonstructed at the Brazos de St. Lago, 
near the mouth of Rio Grande. All this seacoast 
has been added during the last year, and demands 
our immediate proteciion. , 

Besides, we have the western frontier of Texas, 
bordering on Mexico, to fortify and man with 
forts, and a sufficient number of troops to exerta 
moral influence upon the Mexicans in that quarter. 
The whole extent of this frontier cannot be less 
than one thousand miles, if we intend to maintain 
our claim to the Rio Grande, which I presume 1s 
not questioned by any. 

In addition to this extension of frontier, we shall 
be compelled to extend our line of detenee fram 
Fort Washita on Red river, in a westerly direction 
to the Rio Grande, a distance of not less than five 
hundred miles, which will require at least three 
stockade forts, with a strong force at each to keep 
in subjection the Cumanches, Pawnees, and other 
wild tribes, and prevent them from destroying the 
settlements in Texas. 

But, Mr. Chairman, this is far from being all 
The route to Oregon must be fortified and manned. 
Hor this purpose three stockade forts, at least, w il 
be required, and one regiment of riflemen and one 
of dravoons will be necessary for their defence, and 
to escort the emigrants on the way to our territory 
on the Pacifie. One of the regiments of riflemen, 
which the bill now before the committee proposes 
to raise, | would place on the line of route to Ore- 
They are exactly the proper kind of troops 
for such a service; and witha company of arulle- 
ry, and one or two of dragoons at each post, would 
be amply sufficient to defend the forts, and to afford 
protection to the emigrants. ‘The moral effects of 
such a system of fortification and garrison could 
not fail to be most salutary on the wild and hostile 
Indian tribes who infest that region, and would 
very soon secure the emigrants from their aggres- 
sions. 

‘The other regiment of riflemen, with a portion 
of the artillery, and five or six companies of the 
second regiment of dragoons, should be stationed 
on the northern and western frontier of Texas. 
The balance of the dragoons could then return to 
the Arkansas and Missouri frontiers, where they 
are much wanted, and where troops must be placed 
to afford security. This we demand asa matter of 
richt, Government having thrown upon our fron- 
tier some sixty thousand Indian warriors. It is 
true that no immediate danger or hostility is appre- 
hended from that quarter. But who can tell how 
long the present pacific policy will aogpennes In 
order to preserve our present friendly relations 
with these Indian tribes, we must be provided with 
a force sufficient to preserve their respect for our 
citizens, and for our laws—a respect which is al- 
ways paid when they see our ability te command it 
by force. 

It is not my purpose to dwell on the fact of the 
Government having placed upon the frontier of 
Arkansas the Florida Indians, who entertain (to 
say the least of it) no kind feelings towards our 
citizens, or towards their neighboring tribes, and 
who can only be trusted when you have a force 
sufficient to deter them from acts of hosulity; nor 
will time now suffice to dwell on the deplorable 
condition of the remnant of that once brave and 
powerful nation, the Cherokees. From them the 
white men have no fear of hostilities; but dissen- 
sions among themselves, leading to intestine wars 
and murders, must eventually end in the destruc- 
tion of that gallant people, if the Government does 
not interfere, as it is in honor and by treaty bound, 
to protect them from themselves and from each 
other. Thus far nothing has been found capable 
of restraining them from their own destruction but 
the strong arm of the Government. ae 

Mr. Chairman, the *‘ army of occupation” in 
Texas has drained from our frontier more than 
half our force, and has left us almost defenceless. 
The same complaint is justly made upon the sea- 
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_ board, where many of the fortifications are left 
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without men enough to take care of the guns. How | 


long we are to remain in this defenceless condition 
will, ina great degree, depend upon the temper 
and tone of the Mexican Government, and the 
movements of the Mexican troops on the Rio 
Grande; for | presume that a state of uncertainty 
as to the final result of our difficulties with that 
Government cannot much longer exist. Either 
peace or war must soon be definitely determined 
on. But, im the natural course of events, we can- 
not hope for a return of the troops from ‘Texas in 
less than twelve months, if so soon. 

I therefore urge the necessity of an immediate 
increase of the army—an increase sufficient to in- 
sure quiet and protection to every portion of our 
vast frontier; and the Committee on Military 
Atiairs have estimated that two new regiments of 
riflemen, with the addition of ten men to each 
company of the dragoons, artillery, and infantry, 
will give a force adequate to the exigencies of the 
service, 

Mr. Yeus, said he desired briefly to explain the 
reasons Which led hin to prefer the plan proposed 
by the Committee on Military Affairs ofthe Flouse 
of raising two regiments of riflemen, to that con- 
templated by the Senate bill, authorizing one addi- 
tional reriment of dragoons. Fle believed the ser- 
vice did not require any additional force of mounted 
men. ‘The eavalry force was already sufficient, if 
properly stationed, and, with the mixed corps of 
artillery and riflemen, the two existing regiments 
of dragoons were sufficient to protect the whole 
western, south, and northwestern frontiers, and the 
route to Oregon, ‘They were not required for any 
other portion of the country. He admitted that they 
were an indispensable corps for the frontiers, but 
argued that there was no necessity to increase their 
numbers, if the stockade forts were manned by 
companies of riflemen, ‘The dragoons were only 
needed on the prairies, and to give chase to the en- 
emy, should they attempt to disturb the posts, or 
attack the emigrants on their route to Oregon. 
Again, on the score of economy, a vast difference 
was found to exist: a regiment of dragoons, ac- 
cording to the estimates received from the War 
Department, costing the Government about $210,- 
OOO per annum; while the proposed fro regiments 
of riflemen would be a charge to the Government 
of only about $220,000—making the cost of one 
reziment of dragoons come within a fraction of the 
sum required for both regiments of riflemen. As 
a matter of economy, therefore, he would prefer 
the latter. 

Mr. Chairman, (continued Mr. Y.,) permit me 
here to say a few words in defence of our gallant 
army. We have been told of the ‘‘superannuated ” 
and *‘supernumerary”’ officers of the army. I con- 
sider the charge implied by these appellations to be 
gratuitous, and not founded in fact. By reference 
to the report of the condition of the army, it will 
be seen that all, or nearly all, the officers are em- 
ployed in arduous and laborious duties. 

Mr. James A. Biack, (Mr. Y. yielding,) in an 
explanation upon this point, said that the report 
from the proper department showed that we now 
have three officers to every forty men, and ninety- 
five ‘‘ supernumerary”? oflicers beside. He there- 
fore distinctly said that they were supernumera- 
ries. He had always said in this House, and he 
repeated, that these men are employed, but they 
are employed in place of officers who ave either on 
furlough, or who are incapacitated for service on 
account of age or disease. He further expressed 
himself in favor of the bill, and wished an amend- 
ment made to it providing for the immediate dis- 
banding of these regiments when they should not 
be needed for the defence and 
country. 

Mr. Haratson, (Mr. Veus. still yielding,) upon 
this collateral question of supernumerary officers, 
referred, for the information of the House, to the 
report of the Commanding General of the army, 
made to the Secretary of War, and communicated 
to Congress at the commencement of the present 
session; in which, speaking of the supernumera- 
ries, he says: *‘ ninety-five brevet second lieu- 
‘tenants, graduates of the Military Academy— 
‘strangely called ‘ supernumeraries *_are” by act 
of Congress of the year [8—, * attached to com- 
* panies, and doing duty with them.”’ 

‘Mr. Yeuu resumed his remarks, and said, My 
friewd from Georgia [Mr. Haratson] has given a 


interests of the 


t! 


true statement of the condition of the ‘* supernu- 


meraries.”” They are the young cadets who have | 


not been made second lieutenants, but who are 
all, I believe, actively engaged in the service, and 
doing duty, some of them as lieutenants, and 
some, | believe, even in the command of compa- 
nies. Thus they are on duty without either the 
pay or the honor of a commission for the stations 
which they fill with so much credit to themselves 
and advantage to the Government. 

I feel that it is due, Mr. Chairman, to the ser- 
vice, and to those young officers, to place them 
right before the country. It is but seant justice 
to give them credit for the duty which they perform 
without the pay or the rank with which the per- 
formance of that duty should be accompanied. 
What, then, must be the injustice of branding them 
as ** supernumerari¢ a." and imputing to them as 
a fault the want of rank which their very employ- 
ment proves their fitness to receive ? 

I would further remark, in defence of the army 
from the charges which have been made against it, 
that the first regiment of dragoons has performed 
more arduous duty in the course of the last few 
years than almost any other corps in the service. 


The commanding officer has been with his regi- 


ment for the last twelve months, under canvass, 
exposed to all the hardships and dangers which 
are common to the wilderness through which they 
passed on their tour to the South Pass of the Rocky 
Mountains, encountering the dangers of attack 
from hostile Indians, the cold blasts from the 
snowy mountains, and the exposure to hunger, 
and the deprivation of all the comforts of life. 
This duty has been performed by Colonel Kear- 
ny and his command without a murmur, while 
those stationed upon the seaboard and the lakes 
have been in good quarters, and in the enjoyment 
of the comforts of life. Are these the holiday 
services of supernumerary and superannuated offi- 
cers’ 

It is due also to the officers and soldiers of the 
second regiment of dragoons to state that they, 
too, **have seen some service.’’ It is not many 
years since this regiment returned from Florida, 
where they were employed in the most painful 
and laborious duty. Of the hardships, toils, and 
dangers, of the Florida war, I need not speak— 
a thankless, yet most arduous service, where fa- 
tigue and danger were certain, and glory most re- 
mote. Where a naked and ambushed foe was 
not more fatal than the diseases and malaria which 
formed the atmosphere of his hiding place—where 
more fell through fatigue, exposure, and the fatal 
malignity of the climate, than from the rifles of a 
fierce, crafty, and active enemy. ‘Those who have 
served a campaign in Florida will bear witness 
that this was a service little to be coveted by those 
who desired either comfort or distinction. 

Mr. Chairman, what I have said in reference to 
the dragoons applies with equal justice to one-half 
of the infantry regiments now in the service. The 
late prompt movements made by the several corps 
who now form the army of occupation in Texas, 
while they reflect the highest credit on the officers 
and .men, entitle them to the thanks of the Gov- 
ernment. ‘These movements, Mr. Chairman, 
would vie with the most active operations of the 
hest troops of Napoleon, in the palmiest days of 
that great general. No troops, either in this coun- 
try or in Europe, have moved with more prompti- 
tude and despatch than the command of General 
Taylor. His command constitutes half the avail- 
able force now in service; and, sir, I hear of no 
** superannuated ” or supernumerary officers there. 
I imagine, sir, they are not to be found. 

Let gentlemen go to the departments here in 
Washington, from that of the Commander-in-Chief 
to his subordinate bureaus, and let them point to 
all the idlers and ‘ supernumeraries”’ they will 


, find. I will venture to say, Mr. Chairman, they 


will look in vain. 
either. 

It is undoubtedly true, that in time of peace the 
army are not generally popular with the people. 
They are apt to be regarded as a separate and dis- 
tinct class of men, having neither oecupations nor 
sympathies in common with their fellows. Their 
services in time of war, which has gone by, are 
forgotten. Those which are constantly carried on 
in time of peace are overlooked and disregarded. 


They are not to be found there 


Their importance to the country is neither appre- | 
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ciated nor understood. An unjust prejudice has 
laid hold of the public mind against this arm of 
our national defence. 

But the time may come, and that at no distan: 
period, when all eyes will look to our gallant little 
army as the main pillar of their temporal salvation 
as the arm outstretched between our homes and 
families and a vindictive hostile force. Let us noy : 
then, do them justice here, where they have no 
means to protect themselves from assault. 

Mr. Chairman, some objections have been raised 
to the bill now under consideration, on the ground 
that by it the appointment of the officers who are 
to command the proposed new regiments, is left in 
the hands of the a aked ake Is required to select 
them from the citizens, instead of selecting therm 
from the line of the army. Ido not consider syeh 
objections tenable. Itis my belief, Mr. Chairman, 
that for such a service as is contemplated by this 
bill, frontier men should be selected to command, 
as well as to form the ranks. We want young 
men of good character and of temperate habits, ac- 
customed to the hardships of a frontier life, to make 
eflicient troops for the service for which the two 
proposed regiments of riflemen are designed. The 
same principle applies to the selection of intelligent 
young men to officer the regiments, who should he 

capable of commanding, and familiar with all the 
hardships incident, to the peculiar service in which 
they would be engaged. 

Mr. Chairman, | certainly have no prejudice 
against the officers of the army—far otherwise; hut 
I have no doubt that many of them, who have been 
long stationed in good quarters, in the enjoyment of 
the polish, and fashion, and ease of life, would be 
but poorly qualified to be thrown on the frontiers, 
exposed to cold and hunger, and the diseases inci- 
dent to such a life. As regards this matter, how- 
ever, | am, for my part, perfectly willing to leave it 
to the sound discretion of the Executive, who, [ am 
sure, will look alone to the good of the service in 
the selections that he may make. This provision of 
the bill Lam perfectly willing should be preserved, 
or modified, to suit the wishes of the House. My 
principal object is to obtain an increase of the army 
commensurate with the extent of our frontier, and 


sufficient to send an adequate force to the south- 


western, western, and northwestern borders, and 
to man our contemplated fortifications on the route 
to Oregon with a number of troops sufficient to in- 
sure to the frontier settlements that peace and se- 
curity which they have a right to demand of the 
Government, ai.d which, I am well assured, this 


| House has every disposition to promote. 





TWO REGIMENTS OF RIFLEMEN, 


SPEECH OF MR. M. P. GENTRY, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
March 23, 1846. 
On the Bill to raise two Regiments of Riflemen 

Mr. GENTRY said: ' ; 

Mr. Cuainman: I do not rise to discuss at length 
the expediency of increasing the regular army of 
the United States, as poe by the bill now 
under consideration. I have heretofore been op- 
posed to any augmentation of the regular army, 
and have co-operated with those who have aimed 
to reduce it; but, having determined to vote for 
the bill now before the committee, I desire to ex- 
press very briefly some of the reasons which induce 
me to give a vote seemingly in conflict with a policy 
which I have heretofore advocated and supported. 


| Habitually opposed to an increase of the standing 


army, it was my intention when this bill was first 
taken up to oppose it; buta night’s sleep, or rather 
a night’s reflection, has brought me to the conclu- 
sion that it is my duty to support it; and being 


more anxious to discharge my duty than to maintain 


a show of consistency, I have determined to vote 


for the bill. In discharging the duties which de- 
_volve upon me as a Representative, I have no rule 


of action but to determine, as best | may with the 


- jights before me, what course of conduct is demand- 


ed of me by the interests of the country, and then 
firmly to pursue that course. It is due to myself, 
however, to declare the reasons which induce me 
to give a vote upon this bill, seemingly inconsist- 
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ent with my past course as a Representative, and, 
with the indulgence of the committee, I will pro- 
ceed to do so. 

The House of Representatives very recently re- 
solved that the President shall give notice to Great 
Britain of the termination of the convention of 1818, 
and it is not doubted that the Senate will substan- 


. . . i 
tially coneur in that resolution, but perhaps with | 


some modification. The object of the notice is to 
terminate the joint occupation of the Oregon terri- 
tory as a necessary preliminary to the assertion, 
maintenance, and exercise of the rights of sover- 
eienty over the whole or a part of that territory. 
Some contend that the title of the United States to 
the whole of that territory is a good one, and insist 
that the Government shall maintain that title even 
at the hazard of war; others are willing to compro- 
mise at the forty-ninth degree of north latitude; 
but all acree that the United States have rights in 


Oregon which must be firmly maintained—all | 
agree that the duty will presently devolve upon | 


this Government to extend its jurisdiction so as to 
give protection to its citizens who have emigrated 
und who are likely to emigrate to that territory. 
This is a fact entitled to consideration in determin- 


ing what shall be the decision of Congress upon the | 


bill now before this committee. 

The annexation to the United States of the Re- 
public of Texas, recently consummated, is another 
important fact entitled to consideration in deter- 


mining the question now before this committee. | 


That Republic embraced a territory sufficient of 
itself to make a great empire. It is now a part of 
the United States, and this Government has as- 
sumed the obligation of protecting it, not only 
from foreign invasion, but also from the numerous 
and warlike savages within its borders. In thus 


extending the limits of the Union, this Govern- | 
ment extends the sphere of its duties and obliga- | 


tions, 


Wherever an American citizen may go, | 


within the territory of the United States, he is | 


certainly entitled to the protection of his Govern- |! 


ment; and I am in favor of that policy which shall | 


authorize every American citizen, wherever he may | 


be within the territory of his country, to look to 
the star-spangled banner with undoubting confi- 


dence that it is the emblem not only of a nation’s | 


We 


power, but also of security and protection. 


owe protection to the people of Texas—we owe || 
tepublic who | 


yrotection to those citizens of the 


1ave emigrated to Oregon ; and this obligation will | 


be rendered more imperative by measures soon to 
be adopted. Having already added another em- 
pire to our already widespread Republic, and in- 


tending soon to extend our jurisdiction over the | 


whole or a part of Oregon, shall we shrink from 
the consequences which inevitably follow these 
measures? No; let us meet those consequences 
as patriotic and practical statesmen. One of those 
inevitable consequences is, an augmentation of the 
recular army of the United States; for, in the 
present posture of our relations with England and 


Mexico, no man can predict the time when our | 


army can be withdrawn from the frontier of Texas 
consistently with the public interest. 


In view, | 


then, of the new obligations which have devolved | 


upon this Government by reason of the extension 


of territory made by the annexation of Texas, || 
and which will presently be made on the north- | 


west coast of this continent—in view of these 


great, pregnant, important facts, and of the obli- | 
rations which necessarily result from them, I have, | 


after mature reflection, arrived at the conclusion 
that it is indispensably necessary to increase the 


military efficiency of the Government by an aug- | 


mentation of the regular army, and | will there- 
fore vote for this bill. 


Surely gentlemen have not advocated these 


measures with so much zeal without having re- 


flected upon the consequences that must follow | 


their adoption. Surely it must have occurred to 


their minds, that such achievements cannot be | 
made without involving consequences which must | 
have a controlling influence, for weal or wo, upon | 
the future policy and destiny of this Government, | 


and the great experiment which it involves. When 


the vast territory of Texas shall be peopled with a | 


dense population—when a tier of populous and 


powerful States shall exist upon the western coast || 


of this continent—when the Federal judiciary shall 
be so extended, and the judges of the Federal 
courts so increased in number, as to give efficiency 
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to the laws of the Union over an empire so vast in 
extent and population—when our custom-! 
officers shall be multiplied so as to give efficiency 
to our revenue laws—when our land system, with 
its army of officers, shall be extended over this 
immense territory—whe n the army, and more es- 
pecially the navy, shall be so increased as to give 
proper protection to a country so widely extended, 
and to the commerce of such a country—what then 
will be the power and patronage of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and what the effect 
upon our system of government of the concentra- 
tion in the Executive of so much patronage and 
power? 
But, Mr. Chairman, I will not pursue this ques- 
tion; | am digressing from the question before 
the committee. Iam in favor of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South Carolina, 
{Mr. Hotmes,] proposing to divest the President 
of the patronage winch the bill in its present form 
would confer, by requiring that the regiments, 
which it proposes to raise, shall be officered by 
transfers and promotions of officers already in 
commission. The honorable chairman of the Mil- 
itary Committee [Mr. Hararson] has informed 
us that there are some ninety or a hundred super- 
numerary officers now in the regular army and in 
the pay of the Government. Why do you keep 
/up the Military Academy, at a vast expense, if it 
is not to supply your army with officers? And 
when it is admitted that there are so many super- 
numerary officers receiving the pay of the Govern- 
ment, upon what principle of policy do you pro- 
pose to supersede them, by authorizing the 
President to appoint to the command of the regi- 
ments which the bill proposes to raise officers 
from civil life? In answer to this, the chairman 
of the Committee on Military Affairs has told 
us that the provisions of the bill are not impera- 
tive, and that, if it is most expedient for the 
officers of these regiments to be made by transfers 
and promotions from the present military estab- 
lishment, the President will have the power under 
the law so to decide. He thinks it best to leave it 
discretionary with the President, confident that the 
discretion will be wisely and properly exercised. 
Lam opposed to this loose system of legislation; ‘I 
am in favor of specific enactments in all practicable 
cases. I am unwilling to leave anything to Exee- 
utive discretion for which the Legislature can spe- 
cifically provide. Habitual departures from this 
| principle have been the prolific cause of many of 
| those evils under which the country has suffered 
for years past. The enactments of Congress ought 
to be specific, and the President ought to be what 
the Constitution makes him, merely the executor 
of the laws. lam not so confident, as the chair- 
/man of the Committee on Military Affairs seems 
to be, that the discretion which the bill proposes to 
confer upon him will be properly sane The 

last Congress but one passed a Jaw regulating the 
| appointment of cadets to the Military Academy, 


ouse 


which, among other things, provides that the Pres- , 


ident shall have power to appoint ten cadets at 
large, without reference to their particular resi- 
dence. ‘This provision was embodied in the law 
by an amendment made by the Senate to the bill as 
it passed the House. ‘The debate upon the amend- 
ment shows clearly that this power was conferred 
upon the President to enable him to appoint the 
sons or grandsons of revolutionary worthies, the 
orphan sons of those who had fallen in battle in 
the military or naval service of the country, or the 
sons of officers yet living who have performed such 
services to the country as to give them peculiar 
claims to the liberality of the Government. What 
has been the practice under the law? How has 
the President exercised the discretion conferred 
upon him in this particular? But one solitary ap- 
pointment has been conferred in conformity with 
the intentions of Congress. The son of but one 
officer of the army has been appointed by the Pres- 
ident. With such an example before us, why 
confer a discretion upon the President, relating to 
an important matter, which Congress can regulate 
and ought to regulate? It is the misfortune of the 
times, an evil which seems to have fastened itself 
upon our institutions, that Executive appointments 
are now made, and have been made for years past, 
not with a view to the public good, but with refer- 
ence to the amount of political influence which will 


‘' result to the existing Administration; and hence 


Ho. or Rees. 


the pubhe interests suftler i 


,every branch of the 
Government. : 

\ir. Ruerr interposed, and (Mr. G. giving 
way) said, he understood the gentleman to say 
that the Pres tot the United States, in ex rel- 
sing the appomtng power of the ten cadets given 
hint by the law, had appointed but one son of an 


beta 

Mr. Genrry. I underst 
misiiforme a, l should be happy to be corrects d. 
Mr. Rugrrr. The present President of the Uni- 
ted States has had no power to appoint any at all, 
On the contrary, the late President, when he went 
out, had ApPporrile d the full number of cadets up to 
the last year, and the time has not arrived when 
the Vy Were to be appomted for the ensuing vear. 


and that to be the fact. 


‘ 
‘ 


Nir. Hananson (Mr. Gentry still yielding) was 
understood to say that the gentleman from South 
Carolina was mistaken: that ippommtnents at large 
had been made by the present executive. Butthe 
gentleman from Tennessee was mistaken the 
other hand, with reference to the existing law. 
‘There was nothing in it whieh preseribed that 
these appointments at large by the President should 
be confined to the sons of ofticers of the army. 

Mr. Gentry resumed. The gentleman from 
South Carolina (Mr. Ruetr) is mistaken as to 
the facts of the case, and the gentleman from Geor- 
sia (Mr. Flaranson) has nusunderstood me. I 
did not say that the law expressed the fact to which 
I have referred; but he who looks into the debate 
upon that bill before it became a law cannot fail to 
perceive that the provision to which L have referred 
was introduced into the law for the purposes which 
L have stated, Of this fact the President 
doubtless well informed, and yet we see him abu- 
sing the discretion conferred upon him, by tram- 
pling under foot and disregarding the intentions of 
Congress. ‘Therefore let us adhere to the 
ple of specific legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, [ had determined to support this 
bill before 1 came to the House this moruing. | 
am strengthened in the conviction that | have de- 
termined correctly, by the reasons which other 
gentlemen have expressed for opposing it. My 
W hig friend from Ohio | Mr. Tinney} has informed 
us that he was opposed to the annexation of Texas, 
and that a politcal convention in Ohio adopted a 
resolution declaring the annexation of ‘Texas un- 
constitutional and inexpedient; and he tells us that 
until that resolution shall be rescinded, he will vote 
for no measure which has for its object the protec- 
tion or defence of the people of Texas. ‘The hon- 
orable gentleman from New York, [Mr. Rarusun,] 
who is a good Democrat, tells us that he believes 
the United States have a good te to the whole of 
Oregon, as far north as 54° 40’, and he desires this 
Government to take measures to maintain that 
tite. He looks to the other wing of this Capitol, 
and sees, or thinks he sees, indications that the 
Senate will be recreant to the high duties of patri- 
otism, (as he understands those duties,) and will 
not have courage to assert our claim up to 54° 4(/; 
and therefore, because that body does not think 
with him that itis wise to wage war for the whole 
of the Oregon territory, he will vote for no measure 
which is intended to protect our citizens and de- 
fend our rights south of the forty-ninth degree of 
north latitude. If the Government of the United 
States will not go to war to obtain the whole lerri- 
tory up to 54° 40’ north latitude, all below the forty- 
ninth degree may go to the devil for him. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion these are very 
pernicious principles, utterly inconsistent with en- 
lightened patriouism—principles which ought to be 
disclaimed by all, of every party, who are loyal to 
the Union, and who are sincerely devoted to the 
great experiment of republicanism which we are 
making. If such a principle shall ever be general- 
ly adopted, this Government will end, as Mts ene- 
mies have predicted, in a ‘‘ great failure;’’ it will 
be annihilated. Such principles are worse than nul- 
lification. Whena State of this Union claimed for 
itself the right to judge for itself of the constitu- 
tionality of a law of the General Government, and 
to nullify that law, it brought down upon itself the 
almost universal condemnation of the whole coun- 
try. But we are now improving upon South Car- 
olina nullification. Individuals now claim to be 
absolved from all obligations to sustain and support 
their Government, when it takes action upon any 
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approve, All who love their country, all who are 
loyal to the Union, ought to unite to rebuke and 
frown down this newfangled spirit of nullification. 
I commend to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Tipe | and the gentleman from New York, |Mr. 
Ratupun,] the principle announced by Mr. Jeffer- 
son, in his first inaugural address: ** dbsolute ac- 
* quiescence in the decisions of the majority, the vital 
* principle of Republics, from which is no appeal but 
‘to force, the vital principle and immediate parent of 
‘despotism.’’ 1 hold it to be the duty of every 
American citizen, whether he be willing for this 
Government to compromise its claim to the Oregon 
territory at the 49th degree of Jatitude, or believes 
it proper for the Government to assert and main- 
tain its claim to the whole territory up to 54° 40° 
north Istitude—whether he was in favor of, or op- 
posed to, the annexation of Texas, when the Gov- 
ernment, acting through its constituted authorities, 
under the Constitution, shall have determined for 
54° 40’ or for 499P—arhen it shall have taken its posi- 
tion—I say, I hold it to be his duty to stand up to 
his country, with all the energy and patriousm 
which he possesses, to maintain it in that position. 
‘Therefore, if, against my own opinion as to what 
is arise and just, this Government shall determine 
to maintain, at all hazards, its Oregon claim up to 
54° 40’, (a claim which I believe to be absurd and 
indefensible,) ifthe Government take that position, 
1 will feel myself bound to support the Government 
to the extent of my ability in maintaining that posi- 
tion. For LT hold it to be true, that when a contro- 
versy arises between this nation and a foreign na- 
fon, and when this nation takes its final position with 
reference to such controversy, every American cit- 
izen, Whatever may have heen his opinion as to 
the original merits of the controversy, is bound by 
the obheations of patriotism to ado it as a rule of 
action the sentiment of the gallant Decatur: ** Our 
country, right or wrong.’? And whatever may 
have been the opinion of any individual or individ- 
uals, as to the impolicy of annexing ‘Texas to the 
United States, when that measure was under con- 
sideration and before it was consummated, I main- 
tain that Texas is now as much entitled to the 
protection of this Government as Massachusetts 
or Virginia, two of the most illustrious of the old 
thirteen States which won the inde pendence of this 
nation; and every patriot is bound to co-operate 
in extending to that State all the protection which 
this Government obligated itself to extend by the 
act of annexation: and, therefore, I vote for this 
bill to enable the Government to discharge the ob- 
heations which it has assumed. ‘The chairman 
of the Committee on Military Affairs has declared 
that this bill was not reported because of our diffi- 
culties with Eneland or Mexico, or as a prepara- 
tion for consequences that may possibly grow out 
of those difficulties. But nevertheless, in deciding 
upon this bill, in weiching the reasons for and 
against it, we cannot leave out of view entirely our 
present unse ttled relations with Eneland and Mex- 
ico. In my opinion the bill ought to pass, for the 
purpose of giving protection and security to our 
frontier settlements in Texas and the Western 
States, independent of those reasons derived from 
the posture of our foreign relations. In view, then, 
of the wants of our widely-extended frontier, of 
the uncertainties which hane around our relations 
with Mexico and England, and of what may hap- 
pen on our frontier in the event of a rupture with 
either or both of those Powers; in view of our 
doubtful future, T will not withhold my support 
from this or any other reasonable and proper meas- 
ure which may be brought forward here, in con- 
ormity with the recommendations of the Pres- 
ident, intended to provide for the security of our 
citizens, the preservation of our national honor, or 
the defence of our national rights. 


THE OREGON QUESTION. 
SPEECH OF MR. NILES, 


OF CONNECTICUT, 
In rue Senate, March 19, 1846. 
On the Resolution to terminate the joint occupancy 
of the Oregon territory. 








Mr. NILES addressed the Senate as follows: 
lt was not his purpose (said Mr. N.) to oceupy 
much of the time of the Senate in the remarks he 


The Oregon Question—Mr. Niles. 


had to submit on this subject; he spoke of the gen- 
eral subject of dispute concerning what is called the 
Oregon territory, rather than the particular bill 
under consideration; yet, considering its extensive 
nature, and various ramifications, he was admon- 
ished not to preface his remarks by any allusion to 
their brevity, lest he should add another to the 
many examples that such an introduction was a 
sure indication of a long speech. In what he 
should have to say, it was not his intention to dis- 
cuss, with a view to demonstrate or strengthen 
the ttle of the United States to that territory in any 
of its phases; nor did he propose to examine the 
British claims, although he might allude to the 
grounds of them and their extent, as compared 
with the claims of the United States. These topics 
had been fully and ably debated here and else- 
where, and probably all had been said that could 
be offered to any advantage. Besides, he did not 
regard the discussion of these disputed topics as 
having a very important bearing on the main ques- 
tion, which was, how this dispute between the two 
countries could be settled satisfactorily to the Uni- 
ted States? We may convince ourselves, and our 
own people, that our title to the whole of that ter- 
ritory is clear and unquestionable; but if our facts 
and arguments were as ** strong as proofs of Holy 
Writ,’ would they convince the Government of 
Great Britain or the people of England? Will they 
read our arguments? and, if they do so, will they 
read them with that impartiality whieh will admit of 
conviction? And if in any sense convinced, would 
it not be the case of a pe rson ** convinced against 
his will, who remains of the same opinion sull?”’ 
Nor did Mr. N. propose to discuss, either posi- 
tively or relatively, the power and ability of the 
two countries to sustain and prosecute a war—a 
question, which, in his judgment, had little to do 
with this controversy in the present stage of it—a 
question which it would be time enough to discuss 
when a rupture between the two countries should 
become inevitable, or the danger of it much more 
imminent than he believed it to be at present. Nor 
would he indulge in that fruitful topic of declama- 
tion—the calamities of war, either abstractly or in 
respect to what might be peculiar to this country; 
as, however great the evils of war might be, he did 
not regard that as a very sound reason why we 
should not insist on such a settlement of this dis- 
pute as should recognise our just and reasonable 
rights. There were some other things that he would 
not bring into this debate. If he did not attempt 
to establish our title, he certainly would not labor 
to prove that the United States had no title at all. 
Nor, if we had, would he argue that we were so 


weak, as compared with Great Britain, that it was | 


the part of wisdom not to insist on our rights, but 
to secure peace at any sacrifice. And he would not 
repeat what others had done, and what he had wit- 
nessed with profound regret—he would not bring 


into this debate the resolution of the Baltimore con- | 


vention, either as proof that our title 1s clear and 
unquestionable, or as evidence of public opinion on 
this subject, nor as an argument to influence our 
action. Sir, that resolution was unauthorized. It 
was a subject with which that convention should 
not have intermeddled. It was, he believed, the 
first, and certainly a dangerous, example of giving 


a party character to a question connected with our | 


foreign relations—a dispute with a foreign Power, 
which might result in war. And supposing such 
a result should follow, would it not give occasion 


for all who might be dissatisfied with the war to | 


say, that it had been brought upon the country by 
the proceedings of a party convention, and that the 
war, consequently, was a mere party war?) When 
he had heard from some of his friends this ill-ad- 
vised resolution pressed into this debate, he had 
been ready to exclaim, as he now did, introduce 
any other topic, press any other argument; but, in 
the name of Heaven, spare us, save us from an ar- 
gument drawn from the resolution of a party con- 
vention, on a question involving the momentous 
issue of peace or war. 

At the commencement of the present session, 
(said Mr. N.,) the President, in the discharge of 
his constitutional duty, communicated to Congress 


the correspondence which had taken place between | 


the Secretary of State and the British Plenipoten- 
tiary in regard to the disputed claims of the two 
countries to the territory on the northwest coast of 
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negotiations which have taken place on that subject 
since their commencement in 1818. He also recor) 
mended certain measures to the consideration o¢ 
Congress for the maintenance of ourfrights. Amo; 
these measures, and what seems to be revarded a. 
first in order, was the necessary authority to ter 
minate the convention of 1818, renewed and co). 
tinued by that of 1827. ‘This matter having bee 
brought before Congress, the first question seeied 
to be, whether it was proper for us to do anythijo 
in relation to it? Whether it was best to act at ali, 
or leave it where it is—in the hands of the Exeey. 
tive—for him to dispose of? And if it is deemed 
advisable to do anything, the next question js, 
Whether it is expedient to pass the bill under esr 
sideration for abrogating the convention? Why: 
he had to say on this subject was intended to be of 
a practical nature, and with a view to results, jt 
not being his intention to discuss disputed abstrac; 
questions of right. Several Senators who hay 
addressed the Senate have expressed much doul 
whether they would vote for the authority to give 
the notice for terminating the convention, They 
said that would depend on circumstances on wha: 
might be developed in the course of the debate, on 
what use was to be made of the power to give tly 
notice, and what measures might be likely to folloy 
it. Such he understood to be the views of thy 
Senator from South Carolina, |Mr. Catnowun,} aid 
the Senator from Maine, [Mr. Evans.] ‘The las: 
named Senator said, that if there was even a renioli 
probability that authorizing the notice would viv 
rise to other measures which might disturb Uy 
peaceful relations between the two countries, it be 
hooved us to pause, and to act with great cautiny) 
To this he certainly did not object; he thought lin- 
self, that before we took the first step it was prope. 
and the part of wisdom to look ahead and see what 
other measures it might become necessary to adoyt, 
how far we may be required to go, and where we 
can stop, and what condition we shall be in i ve 
gard to this controversy at that time. ‘This meas 
ure might be unobjectionable im itself, but if it ne 
cessarily leads to others which would embarrass te 
subject, and tend to involve the country in war, 
that might be a sufficient objection to adopting it 
Some gentlemen have considered this measure as 9 
peaceful one; others as hostile, not because it 
was so in itself, but because it would necessarily 
lead to measures of a hostile and forcible nature 
His friend from Michigan, |Mr. Cass,] if he had 
understood him, seemed to regard giving the no- 
tice to abrogate the convention as the first in the 
series of measures which would result in taking 


forcible possession of the disputed territory. If 


you abrogate the weet. then extend your laws 
and jurisdiction over the territory, and attempt 


to dispossess the British settlers there; and if 


Great Britain should defend her subjects, as he 
thinks she probably would, why, then, war be- 
comes inevitable. Nothing, perhaps, can be more 
conclusive. If the premises are admitted, no one, 
he presumed, could deny the conclusion. But are 
these measures the natural consequence of abro- 


gating the treaty? Are they a necessary result of 


it? If we give the notice, shall we be bound to 
follow up that measure by all or any of the meas- 
ures that he had alluded to? Mr. N. thought not. 
He did not consider the notice as the first of a 
series of measures fur a forcible occupation of the 
disputed territory. We shall be left entirely 9! 
liberty to pursue such measures as we please, 
pacific or otherwise, after abrogating the conven- 
tion. There is nothing, therefore, in this objection. 
What reason is there opposed to passing this res- 
olution? Can any other or better measure be 
proposed, or is it deemed the wisest policy to ‘lo 
nothing? To those who may think so, he had 4 
word to say: he wished to know how those who 
took this position expected that this long and per 
plexing controversy was to be brought to a close 
All must admit the importance of its being term! 
nated; it had a tendency to disturb the harmony 
of the two countries. Do they look to me lo 
bring about an adjustment? And how much ume 
will be required? The negotiation has been pend- 
ing for nearly thirty years, and we are no nearer 
a settlement than when it commenced. If, in thirty 
years, we have made no progress, how long wil 
it take to obtain a recognition of our rights? But 
it has been asked, why shall we abrogate the con- 


. America, and in his Message gave a history of the ji vention? What shall we gain by it? One object 
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might be gained: it might favor negotiation, and 


conduce to a settlement. This, we had reason to 
believe, Was, in part, the motive of the President 
in asking for the authority to annul the treaty; he 
believed that it would favor negotiation. And is it 
not wise to strengthen the arm of the Executive, 
and give him every facility and advantage to bring 
this dispute to a close? The President, by the 
Constitution, is intrusted with the power of con- 
ducting negotiations, and of adjusting disputes with 
foreign Powers; and he has asked for this authori- 
ty, supposing it would be an advantage in the set- 
tiement of this controversy; and this (said Mr. N.) 
is a sufficient reason for giving it to him, unless 
there are strong objections to doing it. But there 
are other and sound reasons for terminating the 
convention—reasons, independent of its influence, 
favorable to a settlement of this dispute by negoti- 
ation. ‘The arrangement was never a beneficial 
one to the United States; and if it ever was, it has 
ceased to be so now. He disagreed entirely with 
the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Catnoun, | 
who said this convention had been important to 
us; that it had established our rights; and that 
without it, we should have had to abandon them, 
or to have sustained them by force. He did not 
understand how this treaty has sustained our 
rights, when, professedly, it had nothing to do 
with the rights of the parties to it; it left those in 
abeyance; its only object was to provide for a tem- 
porary use of the country, and to prevent disputes 
among those engaged in the fur trade. And how 
had it effeeted this object? Why, by driving our 
traders entirely out of that trade, as had been 
shown by the Senator frem Missouri, [Mr. Ben- 
TON,| and securing a monopoly of it to the Hud- 
son Bay Company. But this treaty arrangement 
had obstructed the settlement of the country by 
our citizens; it Was inconsistent with the settlement 
of the country; and, as this was our object, it be- 
came important to remove the embarrassment 
which this treaty interposed. He regarded the 
act of Parliament of 1821, extending British laws 
over the country, so far as respects her own sub- 
jects, a violation of the spirit of the convention. 
That act had contributed to the settlement of the 


country by British subjects, if it was not so in- 


tended. And the Puget Sound Company, with a | 


large capital, had been incorporated for the ex- 
press purpose of encouraging the settlement and 
cultivation of the country. But our eitizens had 
been discouraged from settling there, because our 
laws and jurisdiction did not reach them for their 
protection. 

As matters now are, the British have every ad- 
vantage; they have a monopoly of the fur-trade, 
and inducements for settlement. Let us, then, put 
an end to this unequal state of things. And let us 
see what condition we shall be in, when the treaty 
obligations are dissolved. We shall be restored 
to the condition we were in before the treaty took 
eflect, and put into the exclusive possession of a 
part of the territory, and possess our rights to the 
whole, unfettered and unembarrassed, and be at 
liberty to enforce them as we may see fit. The 
Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Berrien,] is mis- 
taken, in supposing that the British will be in pos- 
session of two-thirds of the territory; she will not 
have the exclusive possession of any portion of it. 
The right of possession, like the title and jurisdic- 
tion, will be in dispute, and that party will have 
the advantage, which possesses the greatest facility 
for settling the country; and that will be the Uni- 
ted States. We have settlements much nearer to 
it; and our citizens are more hardy and adventur- 
ous in effecting settlements in a new country in 
advance of civilization, The discovery of the 
South Pass has removed the mountain barrier, 
and opened the country to the hardy enterprise of 
our citizens, particularly in the great valley of the 
Mississippi. Should there be no adjustment, the 
settlements by both parties will be attended by 
some embarrassment, but no greater on our part 
than on that of Great Britain. They have ex 
tended their laws over their subjects, and we can 
extend our laws over our citizens. This will be 
an embarrassing state of things—a double juris- 
diction over the same country, but not essentially 
ditierent from what it is at present, except that the 
parties will be on an equality in respect to rights 


and protection, and now the British have the ad- 
vantage. 


_ the territory. 
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The Oregon Question—Mr. Niles. 


‘There was, in his judgment, no well-founded 
objections to abrogating the convention, and strong 
reasons in its favor. But a question has been 
raised as to the form of the notice; and there are 
several forms proposed, in the shape of amend- 
ments. Some had spoken of a qualified and an 
absolute notice; but there could be no qualified 
notice; the notice must be such as to terminate the 
treaty; it must do that, or it amounts to nothing, 
and it can do no more than that. But the notice 
may be ae companied by a declaration resp cung 
negotiation, and there were several resolutions of 
that kind. He considered a simple notice—and 
as nearly in the words of the treaty as possible— 
as the most proper and dignified; and there would 
be no propriety in connecting any resolution or 
declaration of any description with it, was it not 
that in the debate the notice had been regarded by 
some as a hostile measure, or as the first in a se- 
ries of measures, for the forcible occupation of the 
territory. In view of this, it might be proper, and 
certainly was not objectionable, to accompany the 
notice with a declaration that it was not intended 
to foreclose, or in any way interfere with, a settle- 
ment of the controversy by negotiation. The re- 
solution from the House amounted to no more 
than this, and met his approbation; and, with his 
present views, he should vote for the House reso- 
lutions, and against all amendments. In regard to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Geor- 
gia, (Mr. Corauirr,| he thought that went too 
far, and was too supplicating. He would not ac- 
company the resoluuon for abrogating the conven- 
tion with another resolution, which seemed to say 
that we are afraid of what we are doing. He 
would not say to Great Britain, we think we have 
a right, and think it is for our interest to annul the 
convention, but are almost afraid to do it; we hope 
you will not be offended; we are extremely anx- 
ious to compromise the dispute on almost any 
terms, to quiet the minds of our people, who would 
be nal at the very thought of war. There 
was little dignity in this supplicating tone, this beg- 
ging for a compromise; and he thought there could 
be nothing gained by it. 

Sut (said Mr. N.) the main question is, as all 
must admit, What policy, on our part, is best cal- 
culated to bring about a satisfactory adjustment of 
this long-standing controversy? We wish it set- 
tled; but on terms containing a reasonable recog- 
nition of our rights. We differ as to the extent 
of our rights; but all must agree that it is impor- 
tant that the dispute be settled, ifit can be, on terms 
reasonably satisfactory, without disturbing the 
peace of the country. If we abrogate the treaty, 
there will be three ways in which this dispute may 
terminate: First, by negotiation and compromise; , 
second, by one of the parties taking forcible pos- 
session of the disputed territory; and thirdly, by 
leaving it to time and the settlement of the country. 
The first, he regarded as the most desirable, and 
as long as there is any prospect that our object 
could be obtained in that way, it would seem to be 
our true policy to adapt our measures to this end. 
He believed that this dispute could be settled by 
negotiation, and therefore regarded it as important 
that Congress and the Executive should occupy a 
position favorable to such a result, We should 
stand where we ever have stood in regard to this 
controversy. We have from the first asserted a 
title or claim to the whole territory, but have recog- 
nised this claim to be in dispute, and have admit- 
ted that Great Britain may have certain rights in 
This has been our position. Shall 
we adhere to it, or shall we take a new position, 
and not only assert a claim to the whole territory, 
but deny all rights to Great Britain, and thus ex- 
clude all hopes of settling the dispute by negotia- 
tion? He regarded it as unwise and unsafe to 
assume such a position. Tle did not believe it 
prudent or wise to insist on our claim to its utmost 
extent, attended, as all must admit it to be, with 
some doubts and difficulties. If we insist on hav- 
ing the whole, we may lose all, besides incurring 
the hazard of involving the country in war. Have 
we any reason to suppose that Great Britain will 
yield to our claims to this extent, and relinquish 
her whole pretensions? It would be the greatest 
folly to believe this. If we insist on a claim to the 
whole territory, we must expect to defend it by 
furee; and what right have we to assume that we 
shall be successful in such an attempt? As he 


regard to the measure, and the necessity of it. 
all hearts and hands are united, we shall be strong, 
| and shall have reason to hope for suecess 


; mistaken. 
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had already said, he would not discuss the means 
or power of Great Britain or of the United States 
to sustain or prosecute a war. Both were pow- 
erful; and who could foresee the result? In msist- 
ing on all, we may lose all, besides bringing on the 
country the calamities of war. A moderate but 
firm course, he thought the best. He would not 
push our claims to the utmost extent, but would 
Insist on a recognition of our reasonable rights. 
This had been our policy hitherto, and he saw no 
reason to change it. There was not only hazard 
in doing it, but there was difficulty arising from 
our OWN acts, 

We have repeatedly recognise d ce rtain rights in 
Great Britain, and have proposed to compromise 
the dispute. How can we now deny all 


rehts in 
her, and insist on 


a clam to the whole territory? 
W hat reason can we assien for this chanve in our 
position z tlave we acquired aAnV Hew rivlit Ssince 
the renewal of the convention in 1887? We had 
acquired the Spanish title previous to that period 

In what way is our title strengthened or 
now, than it was at that time? Can we even say 
that we were ignorant of our just claims, and 
obtained new light in revard to them 
not expose ourselves to the charge of asserting a 
more extensive claim now than we have heretofore 

merely because we are more able to defend it 

Shall we suffer it to be supposed that our clain 

increase with the growing resources and power ot 
the country? Fle did not contend that the faith of 
the country was pledged to an adjustment on the 
basis of the forty-ninth degree of north latitude; 
the propositions we have made were offered in the 
spirit of compromise, and did not amount to a 
limitation of our claims, or an admission that we 
had no claim beyond forty-nine. What he 
tended was, thatin the negotiations on the subject, 
whilst asserting a claim to the whole, we have 
conceded that there was so much doubt or dithi 

culty attending our claim, that we had been wil 

ling to concede a part to secure the reeognition of 
the rest. ‘This was the position we have occupied, 


better 


1 


have 
Shall 


we 


eon 


| and he thought we could not with propriety change 


it, without some good reasons for doing so. ‘The 
character of our Government and country for a 
respect for justice, and for fairness and moderation 
in its transactions with other nations, is of some 
importance, and should not be lightly hazarded 

[tis sound policy to maintain a position tn this 
controversy so clearly just and reasonable as to 
secure the approval of other Powers; and in case 
it should unfortunately result in disturbing the 
peace of the two countries, we might then justly 
expect the sympathy if not the assistance of son 
of them. Should a war follow, we must abide the 
verdict of the civilized world, and should endeavor 
to secure the rood opinion of other Powers, and 
particularly of our ancient ally, I’rance. ‘This is 
one reason in favor of moderation in asserting ou 
rights. Buta more important one is, to secure 
the approval of our own citizens, and unite publie 
opinion in favor of our measures, especially in the 
event of our being compelled to assert our rights 
by force. The strength of this country in war, 
and the chance of success in the struegle will ce 


| pend mainly on the harmony of public opinion in 


t 


ir 


Batit 
we are plunged into war with divided councils, 
and a divided public opinion, what shall we have 
to expe ctr 
The Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Breese,} has as 

sumed that in a war for the whole of Oregon, our 
whole people will be united. He says, we shall 
have no peace party; although he admits a war 
would destroy our foreign trade. Sir, I fear the 
Senator would find himself mistaken, dreadfully 
No peace party! Why, a peace party 
is already forming in advance; who ean be so blind 
as not to see this? Who has not witnessed the ele- 
ments of a peace party already developed, and 
which, in due time, would be organized throughout 
the Union? And it would not be a peace party con 
fined to one section, as during the late war; not 
confined to the North, but extending to the South, 
if not over the whole Union. The strong elements 
of this party will be found in the commercial inter- 
est, which would be most seriously affected. ‘That 
is an interest peculiarly sensitive; you cannot touch 
it without an excitement, if not the most determin- 
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ed opposition to your measures. It was a great 
and powerful interest, active and efficient, and 
would exert an influence greater than any other, 
according to the numbers engaged in it. It possess- 
ed a large share of the capital of the country, con- 
trolled a large portion of the money of the country, 
and employed no small amountof its labor. It isa 
formidable and dangerous interest, to array against 
the Government in time of war; it is naturally fa- 
vorable to peace, and will not acquiesce in the in- 
te rruption of its pursuits, except for causes which 
imperiously demand it. It ean do much, as it did 
during the last war, to derange and break down the 
finances of the Government. Who would wish to 
are re-enacted the scenes which occurred during 
the pertod to which he had referred? The country 


strugeling with a powerful nation, and the arm of 


the Government paralyzed by the spirit of disaffec- 
tion and faction? If we are to be involved in war 
from this controversy, we must be careful that we 
do all that could reasonably be expected to avoid 
such a calamity, 80 as to satisfy all classes, and, as 
far as possible, the whole people, that our Govern- 
ment has been reasonable, and acted with modera- 
tion in the assertion of our rights; that it has yield- 
ed all that it could yield, without giving up the ac- 
knowledged rights of the country, and compromit- 
ing its honor. 

Mr. President, I have endeavored to point out 
the position which the Government of the United 
States has occupied, and ought to continue to oc- 
eupy, in regard to this controversy. But it has 
been claimed, or assumed, in this debate, that the 
President has abandoned this position, and that 
he now intends to assert a claim to the whole ter- 
ritory, and yield to no adjustment upon any other 
basis, It was certainly a matter of regret that 
the position of the Executive, upon a question so 
Important as this, should be a matter of doubt, 
and a subject of dispute among his friends here. 
He had witnessed the disputations on this point 
with pain; and, for his own part, he believed 
there was no just cround for them. We can 
know nothing sir, of the opinions or purposes of 
the Executive, but from his official acts and com- 
munications, It would, in his judgment, be high- 
ly improper for the President, on a subject like 
this, to communicate his private opinions or inten- 
tions to any one; and he did not believe that he 
had done so, and for this opinion he had the 
highest authonty. ‘The position oceupied by the 
President, and what may be his future course in 
relation to this dispute, can only be known or 
judged of, from his official acts—from what he has 
done, what he has recommended, and the opinions 
and purposes he has officially explained. And if 
we look to this source, and this alone, he thought 
there ought to be no great doubt on this subject. 
lias the President expressed himself with so much 
obscurity that he cannot be understood? Or is it 
supposed that he has intentionally concealed his 
thoughts in dark and ambiguous language, or by 
conflicting and contradictory statements? For his 
pait, he found no diffieulty in understanding the 
Message, or in learning from it the President’s po- 
sition. After giving a history of previous nero- 
tiations, he informs us of the ‘proposition he had 
offered for the adjustment of this dispute, which, 
not being accepted, was withdrawn.’ But he does 
not inform us that he has chaneed his rround;: 
that he shall hereafter decline all negotiation, or, 
what would be the same thing, negotiate on no 
other basis than a recognition of our claims to the 
whole territory in dispute. He does not say this; 
nor does he say anything that can, by any ‘forced 
construction, be tortured into a meaning that he 
has assumed any such position. A remark of his 
seems to have been misunderstood. He says the 
proposition which had been offered and not ac- 
cepted was withdrawn, ‘and our title to the whole 
yterritory asserted and maintained, as is believed, 
‘by irrefragable facts and arguments.”’? This is 
not the expression of any opinion, or of any pur- 
pose, as to the future; but relates to what had been 
done. It refers to the last letter of our Secretary 
of State, which asserts, and attempts to maintain, 
our title to the whole territory by irrefracable facts 
and arguments. The only opinion he expresses 
is, that the offer made by Great Britain could not 
be acceded to without a relinquishment of our just 
rizhts and the sacrifice of the honor of the nation; 
and he also says that he sees no reason to expect 
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‘that our own had been in the wrong. 


The Oregon Question—Mr. Niles. 


that any offer of compromise will be made by 
Great Britain which the United States can accept 
consistently with what is due to our rights and 
honor. This may look unfavorable to a settle- 
ment by negotiation; yet it is a very different 
thing from saying that he had changed his ground, 
and should hereafter insist on our claims to their 
utmost extent. 

Much stress has been placed on his declaration, 
that he made the offer of the forty-ninth parallel, 
only in deference to what had been done by pre- 


ceding Administrations; but the declaration does not | 


stop there, for he adds, ‘*and especially in consid- 
‘ eration that propositions of compromise had been 
*‘ thrice made by two preceding Administrations, to 


* adjust the question on the parallel of forty-nine de- | 


‘ 9 


It is doing great injustice to the President, 
to say, that he made a proposition which he did 
not approve, from mere decent to the opinions of 
his predecessors. This is a very different thing 
from making a proposal for adjustment, in consid- 


grees. 


eration of what they had done; from aregard to the | 
previous acts of the Government; and the influence | 


they must necessarily have on the question. It 
was the acts of the Government, the position it had 
early assumed, and long maintained in this contro- 
versy. If this consideration, in the judgment of 


the President, rendered it proper and right for him | 


to propose for the adjustment of this dispute, the 
same basis his predecessors had assumed, does not 
the same reason continue still, and possess the 
same force now that it did when he made the pro- 
position? And having renewed this offer himself, 
will it not be more difficult now for him to insist 
on a more extensive claim on our part, than it 
would before he had renewed the proposition for- 
merly made? Has he not, in a measure, tied up 
his own hands? If he had intended to insist on 
claiming the whole territory, ought he not to have 
done so at first, and not have weakened such claim, 
and embarrassed himself by renewing the offer to 
compromise? It appeared to him that it was now 
too late for the President to put forward any such 
claim; and after what he has done, he did not see 
how he could do it. 

There is certainly nothing in the declarations of 
the President to show that he had changed, or in- 
tended to change, his position, or depart from the 


_ policy of his predecessors, which he seemed to con- 


sider himself bound to respect. And if we look to 
his acts, to what he has done, or recommended to 


Congress to do, we find nothing there to favor the | 


idea that he has changed his ground, and intends 
now to insist upon our rights to their utmost ex- 
tent, regardless of consequences. He recommends 
giving notice to abrogate the convention, the ex- 
tending the laws of the United States over the terri- 
tory, in respect to our own citizens, and to the 
same extent that Great Britain has extended her 
laws over her subjects. 


lishment of Indian agencies west of the Rocky 
Mountains, to preserve friendly relations with the 
Indian tribes, and the establishment of a mail to 
the Oregon territory—all of which measures he 
considers as consistent with the treaty, and in no 
way tending to disturb the peaceful relations be- 
tween the two countries. there are no measures 
recommended that are inconsistent with negotia- 
tion, or that look to the assertion of our rights by 
force, or the forcible occupation of the country in 
dispute. 

He had endeavored to show what was the true 
position of the Executive, and what ought, in his 
judement, to be the position of Congress in regard 
to this controversy. This he deemed very impor- 
tant; he considered it important to the country that 


the true position of the Executive and of Congress | 


in respect to this dispute should be known, that the 
public might be enabled to form their own opinions 
as to the probable issue of it. If they know where 
their Government stands, they can judge of the 


probable result as well as we can. They can make | 
some calculations as to the prospect of peace or | 


war, which is so essential to the commercial and 
other interests of the country. 


The Senator from New Jersey, [Mr. Dayton,] | 


not now in his seat, reviewed the negotiations 
which have taken place between the two Govern- 
ments, and seemed, if he understood him, to think 


He also recommends the | 
establishment of military posts to encourage and || 
protect emigrants to the territory, ard the estab- 
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this with surprise, as he had come toa very differ. 


ent conclusion; he had supposed that our Govern. 
ment had been reasonable and forbearing in the 
assertion of its rights, and had, in every attenipt 
at negotiation, shown a disposition to make great 
concessions of what we honestly believed to he 
our just claims, to effect an adjustment of this lone 
and perplexing dispute. What have been our 
propositions for the adjustment of this controver- 
sy, and what have been those of Great Britain? 


| We have proposed to divide the territory on the 


forty-ninth parallel of north latitude, with some 


| privileges south of that line, sometimes greater and 
| sometimes less, in the different negotiations. Great 


sritain has offered, substantially, to make the Co- 
lumbia river the boundary, and to take all north 
of that river to herself. She has offered us some- 
thing more ina part of the territory, by continu- 
ing the forty-ninth parallel to the north branch of 
the Columbia, and following that stream to the 
Columbia, and thence to the Pacific; and in some 
of her propositions has offered a strip north of the 
Columbia on the coast, including Bulfinch’s Har- 
bor, and to the Straits of Fuca. But, substantial- 
ly, her proposition has been the Columbia. When 
in the late negotiation here, our Government re- 
newed the offer of the forty-ninth parallel, with 
some additional privileges, but not including the 
navigation of the Columbia, it was rejected the 
same day by the British Minister here, without 
submitting it to the consideration of his own Goy- 
ernment. And this was not all: in rejecting it the 
British Minister adds, “that he hoped the Gov- 
‘ernment of the United States would submit some 
‘other proposition more consistent with fairness 
‘and the reasonable expectations of the British Gov- 
‘ernment.’? Yes, sir, the British Plenipotentiary 
indulged the hope that our Government would of- 
fer some proposition more consistent with fairness 


/and the just expectations of the British Govern- 
| ment. Well, sir, what are the just expectations 


of the British Government? With a pretty fair 
title to the whole of it, as we think, we have offer- 


ed to divide the territory, and give them about one- 


half in point of extent, and probably quite one-half 
in value, considering the privileges of inland water 
and navigation; and yet we are told that this prop- 
osition is deficient in ** fairness,’’ and falls short 
of the ** just expectations of the British Govern- 
ment.’? Well, what offer has the British Govern- 
ment made as an evidence of its fairness? It has 
offered the Columbia river as the boundary, taking 
all north of that river to themselves. ‘They pro- 
pose to take more than eight degrees of territory, 
and leave for us about four and a half; or they 
take two-thirds, and allow us one-third. But this 
is not all; they would have Vancouver’s Island, a 
valuable part of the territory, and the sounds, bays, 
and straits, around it; indeed, all the harbors and 
navigable waters north of the Columbia, and it is 
admitted, that there are none south of it; so says 
Captain Wilkes, who has surveyed the coast. We 
should have no harbor, nor navigable waters but 
the Columbia river, and the British would have 
an equal enjoyment of the harbor at the mouth of 
that river and of the river itself. Such seem to be 
British ideas of ‘ fairness,’’ and such the * rea- 
sonable expectations of that Government.’’ Verily, 
this would be taking the lion’s share. But to form 
a just estimate of the reasonableness and fairness 
of the propositions which have been made by the 


_ two Governments, it would be necessary to look 


to the grounds and extent of the title, or claims 
of each. It was not his purpose, as he had al- 
ready stated, to examine the evidence or proots 


of the title of either party, but he would make 


a few remarks, as to the nature and extent of 
them. What is the nature and extent of the 
British title or claim? In the different negoti- 


ations she has not been very consistent, either as 
| to the nature or extent of her rights. Sometimes 
she rests her claim on discovery and the laws of 


nations, independent of the Nootka convention; at 
others, it is said, all her rights are summed up and 
settled in that convention. She says she has cer- 


| tain rights in that territory in common with others, 


but does not define those rights, nor at all times 
agree as to the origin and grounds on which they 
rest. She claims no exclusive rights, no rights of 


jurisdiction, over any part of the territory, and yet 
| she thinks it reasonable that she should have more 
He heard || than two-thirds of it. The strongest argument he 
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had seen in support of the British title, was from 
the Senator from Maine, (Mr. Evans;] he has 
made a much more able argument, in support of 
her claims, than her Minister here. He contends 
that she has rights sustained by the laws of na- 
tions, independent of the Nootka Convention, and 
of which that was a mere recognition. This he 
denied; he denied that she had any rights on the 
northwest coast, except what may have been de- 
rived from that convention, and the possession and 
settlement of the country since, and in consequence 
of that convention. What these rights are, and 
whether they now exist, is another question. 
What rights had Great Britain previous to that 
convention? She claims no exclusive rights to any 
part of that coast, but says she had certain rights 
in common with others. What were these rights, 
and on What grounds did they rest? She has some- 
times made a feeble attempt to support her assumed 
rights, on the ground of discovery and explora- 
tion; but seems finally to have abandoned that 
argument, as untenable, as it clearly is; and now 
she,seems to assume the position that the north- 
west coast Was an open country, and free to be 
used for the purposes of navigation and trading by 
any nation, or at least by her. She denied that 
Spain had the exclusive jurisdiction of that coast, 
aud this appears to be the only foundation of the 
rights she set up for herself. With the denial to 
Spain of exclusive jurisdiction, she asserts certain 
rights in herself, in common with others, regard- 
ing it as an open or ees country, which 
any nation might use. And in this view of it she 
asserts that she had rights by national law. Now, 
he should like to know on what principles of pub- 
lic law such rights as these were recognised or jus- | 
tified? Is it so that, by international law, a coun- 
try can remain open and free to the use of all 
nations, like the ocean? He knew of no such 
principle, and was sure there was no such princi- 
It was entirely inconsistent with all the prin- 
ciples of national law, respecting the acquisition of 
rights in a new or unsettled country. Spain first | 
discovered that coast, and she either acquired cer- 
tain rights by her discoveries, or she did not. If 
she did, these rights were exclusive, and neither | 
Great Britain nor any other nation could acquire 
the same rights, unless Spain should have forfeited 
or lost the rights she had so acquired. ‘The rights 
of Spain may not have been complete; she may 
not have acquired a perfect title or jurisdiction to 
the country; butif me had acquired rights there, | 
which might, by possession and settlement, be ren- | 
dered perfect, and give her exclusive jurisdiction, 
then neither Great Britain nor any other nation could 
lawfully interfere with her rights and prevent her 
from consummating her title. Whatever rights | 
Spain had were exclusive; she claimed nothing in 
common with other nations. Did Spain acquire 
no rights by being the first discoverer? If any, 
what were those rights? Did she not acquire an 
imperfect title, or the right to possess and settle 
the country, and thus secure a complete jurisdic- 
tion over it?) Whatever rights she had, they were | 
exclusive; and although her rights may not have | 
amounted to a complete title, yet, if they secured 
to her the privilege of making them complete by 
possession and settlement, then the interference of 
Great Britain was manifestly unlawful, and a vio- | 
lation of the rights of Spain, because it prevented | 
her from perfecting her title. If Spain acquired 
anything at all by discovery, she acquired a right 
to perfect a title; but this right Great Britain defeat- 
ed, by foreing Spain to yield to her certain rights in 
the country inconsistent with the right of Spain 
ever to acquire an exclusive title. 

There can be no mistake in this reasoning, unless 
Spain lost the rights she acquired by discovery, by | 
lapse of time and neglect to possess and settle the 
country. This she might have done; but whatare | 
the facts? The southern part of the northwest 
coast was discovered and explored by Spain at an 
early period; but that part now in dispute, or near- 
ly all of it, was not discovered and explored by her 
until 1774 and 1775, only fifteen years before the 
treaty of 1790. This period is so short it cannot 
be contended that Spain lost any rights she ac- 
quired*by discovery, by neglect to settle the coun- 
try. She must have a reasonable time, and certain- | 
ly fifteen years could not be an unreasonable one. 
‘To have lost her rights by neglect, there must have 
been such delay or lapse of time in settling the . 
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* The Oregon Question—Mr. Niles. 


country as to have afforded evidence to the world 
that she had abandoned her rights of discovery, 
and did not intend to settle the country and extend 
her jurisdiction over it. But instead of this she 
had censtantly asserted her claim and jurisdiction 
over it. 

Sir, the fact is, the convention of Nootka Sound 
was extoried by Great Britain from the weakness 
of Spain. Her only right was the seventy ships 
of the line which were fitted up and prepared for 
war by Mr. Pitt, who applied to Parliament for a 
grant of fifteen millions for that purpose. Great 
Britain was the aggressor in that transaction, and 
she has never had any rights on the northwest 
coast except what she acquired by the Nootka con- 
vention, and that was extorted from Spain by the 
threat of war. Whether that convention was now 
in force, or had been abrogated, was a question he 
did not propose toexamme. Nor would he in- 
quire into the extent of those rights; they certainly 
were not the rights of exclusive jurisdiction to the 
whole or any part of the territory. But whatever 
they may be, they are all the rights she ever pos- 
sessed, and whether these continue now, is, to say 
the least, doubtful. She can have no other rights, 
unless she has acquired them by possession and 
occupation of the country since; but that conven- 
tion did not admit of either party acquiring rights 
in that way. Perhaps the strongest view of the 
British claim was, that she was in possession and 


occupation of a portion of the territory, and assert- | 


ing rights there when we acquired the Spanish 
title. Whether rightfully or not, she was there, 
and asserting a right to be there, when the Span- 
ish title came into our possession; and it could 
not be denied that we had in some measure ac- 


quiesced in her assertion of rights. She was in 


possession there, and is still in possession, and if 


not a rightful possession it was a sort of tith— 
the lowest grade of title. He thought, abstracted- 
ly considered, the Spanish title was good to the 
whole territory in dispute; he thought the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Dix] had shown this by his 
very clear exposition of the discoveries and settle- 
ments upon that coast. The Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Dayron] seems not to think so; he 


| said we must all have seen the weak point in the 


Senator’s argument; the point where the Spainsh 
title seemed to fail. He supposed the Senator al- 


'luded to the most northerly Spanish settlement at 


Nootka Sound. But why should the rights of 
ape end there? She had discovered and ex- 
plored the coast to north of 60°. Could she have 
no rights north of her most northerly settlement ? 
Did not the discovery of the coast, with settlements 
at certain points upon it, give some right to the 
whole coast? But he did not assert the right of 
Spain from settlements, but from discovery which 
gives an inchoate or imperfect right, which may 
be made perfect by being followed up by settle- 
ment. 

Sir, in any view which can be taken of the Brit- 
ish title, it rests on a doubtful and frail foundation, 
and is limited in its nature and extent. It does 
not rise to the importance or dignity of eminent 
domain or exclusive jurisdiction. 

How much stronger and more substantial is the 
title of the United States, and how different in its 
nature and extent! We have the Spanish title to 
the whole territory; and to the 49th parallel, we 
have the rights of discovery, exploration and set- 
tlement, giving us a complete title as against Great 
Britain, and good against the whole world since 
we have acquired the Spanish title. In addition to 


this, we have the title of France, acquired by the | 


cession of Louisiana in 1803, which secured to us 


the advantages of the tenth article of the treaty of | 
Utrecht, which provided for establishing a line or | 


boundary between the French and British posses- 
sions in America. Under that article the forty- 
ninth parallel is supposed to have been established 


as the boundary between the possessions of the | 


two countries, extending west indefinitely. Nor 
does it seem to be material whether the line was 
actually run or not, if it was established by com- 
missioners. 


In addition to all this, we have the right pertain- | 


ing to contiguity. The United States bound on 
this part of the territory in dispute; and in the ab- 
sence of any wullageeliined title in any other 
Power, this gives us a claim to the territory, as 


being convenient to us, and more important to us| 
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than to any other nation. This is not a claim 
against a valid title, but, like the right of disco- 
very, it is a ground of claim—it Is a reason why 
we shall have the terriery in preference to any 
other nation. And is there not force in this reason? 
Is not this country important to us, more than to 
Great Britain, or any other Power—at least to the 
Eom northern boundary of the United States? 
S it not important that our possessions should ex- 
tend across the continent from ocean to ocean ? 
And is it not also important that a foreign Power 
should not establish itself on our border on the 
Pacific, and cut us off from that ocean, and de- 
prive us from all access to it? Would not this add 
to the exposure of our western and northern fron- 
ucrs In case of war? 

In questions of this kind in relation to disputed 
territory, where no nation has an undisputed title, 
but two or more may have clauns or imperfect 
titles, their re spective claims are not to be adjaste d 
solely with reference to their respective pretensions, 
or assertion of rights, but in part by considerations 
of their wants, necessities, and conveniences. Re- 
gard should be had to the relation in which they 
stand to the disputed territory, and its iImiportance 
for security, defence, or oceupation, A territory 
may be very desirable to one country, and of litte 
importance to another. And how do the parues 
stand in relation to this disputed territory? It ad- 
joins us; it isa part of this continent—a part of our 
country; the discovery of the South Pass, and 
others, has removed the barrier which the Rocky 
Mountains were supposed to interpose, and opened 
our country to the Pacific, which has become its 
natural boundary on the west, A great country, 
such as the United States is destined to be, can 
have no other natural limits than from sea to sea— 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. And, in regard 
to Great Britain, she is twenty thousand miles 
from the northwest coast; he r possessions in Amer- 
lea, it is true, border on a part of this disputed ter- 
ritory; but contiguity to a remote colony is a dif- 
ferent thing from contiguity to the home posses- 
sions of any country. ‘To want a territory for 
distant colonization is very different from wanting 
it for the natural extension and enlargement of a 
country adjoining it. These views ave not only 
founded in justice and common sense, but are re- 
cognised and sanctioned by the laws of nations, 

Mr. President, what must be thought of the 
propositions of the two Governments tor the ad- 
justment of this dispute, when viewed in connex- 
ion with the nature and extent of their respective 
claims? Our title to more than half of the disputed 
territory scems almost unquestionable; besides 
which, we have the Spanish title, covering the 
whole of it, which is abstractly a fair title. And 
Great Britain has at best but a defective and dis- 
puted title to a part of the country. And, from 
proximity and position, our claims are much 
stronger than hers. Yet, under these circumstan- 
ces, she claims two-thirds of it, and nearly all the 
privileges of navigation. And when we offer to 
make about an equal division of it, yielding all but 
the valley of the Columbia, to which our Utle seems 
clear and almost beyond dispute, she rejects the 
offer, and expresses the hope that we may make 
& proposition more consistent with fairness and 
the just expectations of the British Government. 
Which party, in this protracted negotiation, has 
shown the most moderation and fairness? Which 
has shown the most readiness to concede, and not 
to press its claims to their full extent? Let the 
world decide. And have we not made sufficient 
Can we yield more, consistently 
with a just and proper regard to our rights and the 
honor of the nation? Must we not make a stand 
somewhere, beyond which we cannot yitld? He 
certainly hough so. This was nota mere ques- 
tion of property, as some seemed to regard it. ‘The 
national honor certainly was involved in this con- 
troversy; not in the assertion of our rights to the 
whole territory, for we have in all past negottauions 
acknowledged Great Britain to have certain rights; 
not in going to any particular parallel of latitude; 
but in obtaining a just and reasonable adjustinent; 
an honest and just recognition of our rights; a fair 
and equitable division of the territory, if the adjust- 
ment is on that basis. ‘This is not a question of 
war or compromise, but a question of reasonable 
and equitable adjustment, or the assertion of our 
rights by force, should it become necessary. Hlow- 
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ever we may value peace, we cannot yield every- 
thing for so high an object. He agreed with the 
Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Crirrenpen,] that 
the interests of peace were the first and highest in- 
terests of a nation; but hieh and dear as they are, 
they cannot be maintained by a sacrifice of essen- 
tial rights, or compromising the honor of the coun- 
try. ‘This negotiation is in the hands of the Ex- 
ecutive; the Constitution has placed it there; but it 
is the duty of Congress to sustain him in asserting 
and maintaining the just rights of the Republic. 
Let us not weaken his hands, but strengthen them. 
Let us not undermine his position, or attempt to 
force him to assume a new one; but endeavor to 
strengthen and fortify the position he has taken. 
All want this controversy settled; but it can only 
be settled by a fair and equitable adjustment, ft 


is the part of wisdom to avoid the extremes of 


pushing our claims too far, or of showing a dispo- 
sition to yield too much. We must takea position 
which is clearly just and reasonable, and stand firm 
and steadfast upon it, regardless of consequences, 
and at every hazard, 

If peace is dear to us, it should not be less dear 
to Great Britain. And are we alone to be called on 
tom ike COnCeSSIONS to preserve the peace of the 
two countries? Is Eneland to yield nothing? Is 
she to have all she desires, and more than she has 
even a pretended title to? If concessions are to be 
made for peace, should they not be mutual ? Should 
not Great Britain yield something of her preten- 
sions? With the stronger and better title on our 
art, does she expeet we shall yield all, come to 
ver terms, and eive her all she has the assurance 
toask? ‘This cannot be: peace cannot be preserved 
inthis way. He would not say whether England 
dared to @o into a war single-handed tor the whole 
ora part of Oregon; but he would say that she 
dare not hazard a war on the extreme claim she 
has set upto this territory. She dare not take the 
responsibility of a war on acclaim so unreasonable 
and extravagant. She dare not encounter the judg- 
ment of the civilized world; and if we stand firm, 
net increasing our demands, nor evincing a dispo- 
sition to yield more, he had no doubt that England 
would ¢ive way, and that the honor of the two 
countries would be maintained. 

‘There was another consideration he wished to 
netice, What we may do is searcely more impor- 
tant than the manner in which it may be done. 
Unaninuty in our action is nearly as important as 
what our action may be. Congress should present 
aunited and bold front in sustaining the Executive 
in the assertion of our rights. When the resolu- 
tions of his friend from Michigan [Mr. Cass] were 
under consideration, in the few remarks he made 
upon them, he took oceasion to urge the impor- 
tance of unanimity on a question connected with 
our foreign relations; and although he did not at- 
tribute the result at all to anything he said, he 
rejotced, as he presumed every Senator did, that 
the vote was unanimous. ‘The same unanimity 
eould not be expected on this question; yet he 
hoped that we should have a united and ‘strong 
vote in favor of the notice, in some form, and he 
was not very anxious in what form it should be 
passed, 

‘The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Dayron] 
remarked, that there seemed to be a determination 
on this side of the chamber to take an extreme po- 
sition beyond what could be assumed on the other 
side: that if they advanced, we took a position still 
inadvance of them, and that it seemed we were dis- 
posed to drive them to the wall. He hardly knew 
what the Senator meant by driving them to the 
wall, unless it was on driving them beyond the line 
which separated American from British interests, 
and forcing them on to the British side of that line. 
If this was his meaning, he (Mr. N.) believed he 
was entirely mistaken; he certainly was, so far as 
he was concerned, and so far as he knew the feel- 
ing on this side of the hall. Instead of wishing to 
drive them over that line, he had at times been 
almost afraid that they might, without such de- 
sign, reason themselves on the wrong side of the 
line; and had it been in his power, he would have 
checked their advance, instead of pushing them on. 
He had no desire that this question should be used 
for political purposes. It was above being used 
for any such object. 

On the subject of the acquisition of territory, he 
was by no means disposed to excite or encourage 


a restive spirit of national aggrandizement; nor did 
he think it necessary to prescribe limits to the Re- 
public. On political grounds, he had no fears from 
the mere extension of the Confederacy; it would be 
rather strengthened than weakened by that cause. 
But our true policy (he thought) was that which 
, had prevailed from the origin of our Government— 
' not to seek acquisition or show any anxiety on the 
subject; but, as opportunities might occur of adding 
adjoining territory, by peaceful means, to avail our- 
selves of them, when deemed for our advantage. It 
was in this way we had acquired Louisiana, Flor- 
ida, and Texas; and by the same policy he thought 
we could acquire Oregon, or such portion of it as 
would answer all essential and important purposes 
we could have in view. He thought, in the acqui- 
sition of territory, we were doing pretty well. We 
last year acquired Texas—a territory said to be suf- 
ficient for five or six States; and if we were to ob- 
tain Oregon to 49° only this year, a territory large 
enough for an equal number of States, on the Pa- 
cifie, he thought it would be doing tolerably well 
for two consecutive years. For his part, he should 
be quite satisfied and content with an advance at 
this rate. Besides, we have perhaps increased the 
facilities of enlarging our possessions, or overcome 
what may have been regarded as an obstacle in the 
vay of it. He was about to say what he never had 
said, and perhaps ought not to say. [Mr. Benton. 
Let us hear it.}| It was, that in the acquisition of 
Texas, as well as of Louisiana, we had perhaps 
stretched the Constitution a little. Te had always 
believed that there was great difficulty in accom- 
plishing that object, either by treaty or in the form 
of admission as a State. The latter he regarded as 
most free from difficulty; but annexation, if not in 
theory, was at least in practice, a new principle; 
and it was certainly a very comprehensive one, if 
it is to have that scope which was given to it by 
two of the most distinguished advocates of the 
measure on this side of the chamber, now no longer 
here. In saying this, he must except his friend 
from Missouri, [Mr. Bewron,] whom he held to be 
first of American statesmen. The principle of an- 
nexation, as defended and sustained by the gentle- 
men alluded to, was extremely broad; indeed with- 
out limitation. It would take into our Confederacy 
England, China, and the whole world. Such was 
not his construction of that article of the Constitu- 
tion; it was too loose and latitudinarian for him. 
sut with any restriction that can be given to it, an- 
nexation was a broad and comprehensive principle; 
it would admit of any convenient extension of our 
Confederacy. The acquisition of Texas he regarded 
as an important object, and with difficulty brought 
his mind to vote for it; and that addition to our fami- 
ly of States, he sincerely hoped, would not prove to 
have been accomplished by a Cesarian operation. 
The extent of the principle all must admit, but its in- 
fluence on our system, whether safe or dangerous, 
time only could determine. He hoped it mightnot 
have the effect of some of the innovations upon 
the institutions of ancient Rome, as that of confer- 
ring on the people of the neighboring cities of Italy, 
the same privileges as were enjoyed by the citizens 
of Rome. But annexation was a convenient and 
efficient principle for extending the limits of the 
Republic; it might be applied to Mexico and the 
whole continent. Mexico was falling to pieces; 
the northern provinces might seek the security and 
protection of our Union, and apply for admission. 
Already has Yucatan seemed disposed to apply for 
admission into our Confederacy, and to seek the 
protection of the United States against Mexican 
misrule and oppression. She is a little too remote 
for our purposes; but California, which had a more 
favorable position, seemed already to be coveted by 
some of our citizens. The example of Texas may 
have a more extensive influence than any one is 
now aware of, on the whole, or at least all the 
northern provinces of Mexico. ‘This probable 
union of Mexico with the United States is begin- 
ning to be discussed there, and when the advan- 
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‘|more ancient, but more dangerous, that of con- 


tages of our Union are better understood, they may | 


come to the conclusion that a union with us is the 
only resource against misrule and anarchy. We 
shall have no difficulty in enlarging our posses- 
sions, and the question with us, should rather be, 
what we will accept, than what we can acquire ? 
He hoped, at any rate, that we should be satisfied 
with the principle of annexation, and should not 


‘seek to extend our limits, by another principle, 


quest. 

That was one objection he had to settling ony 
claims to Oregon by force; as that might have, at 
least, the appearance of conquest. We assert g 
right to it, but history proves, that all cases of 
conquest have been accompanied by the assertion 
of a right of some sort. He hoped never to see 
territory added to our Republic by conquest oy 
force. 

Sir, the foreign relations of our country are ag. 
suming a new, and, perhaps, somewhat critical 
aspect. In our difficulties with foreign Powers, 
heretofore, we have been regarded as a young and 
comparatively feeble nation, which has secured to 
us the sympathies, and, in one instance, the aid, 
and coperation of other Powers. ‘They had fait); 
in our justice, and the moderation of our demand: 
Now, our condition is changed; we are regarded 
as one of the great Powers of the earth; and al- 
though possessing an extent of territory enjoyed 
by few nations in ancient or modern times, we are 
suspected, yes, accused of coveting more, and of 
being influenced by a spirit of territorial aggran 
dizement. And can it be said, that we have civen 
no occasion to this imputation? He did not al- 
lude to Oregon. But do we not hear suggestion: 
about acquiring California, and even Cuba, during 
the very time that we were adopting measures to 
secure Texas and Oregon? A spirit of jealousy is 
rising up against us, and it behooves us to act with 
some caution, as well as moderation, firmness, and 
steadiness in our policy. We should appreciate 
the true and certain destiny of our country; its 
certain greatness; in extent, in population, in phys- 
ical resources, in the energy of our people, th: 
offspring of free institutions, and in all the ele- 
ments of national power. What occasion have we 
to feel any solicitude about the acquisition of more 
territory? With natural resources superior to any 
other nation, and enjoying a prosperity surpassing 
all others, all that can be wanting is, a continu- 
ance of peace to enable us soon to reach that el 
vated rank in the scale of nations, that greatness 
which is our ultimate destiny. 

3ut while this controversy remains unsettled, a 
cloud must hang over our country, which all must 
desire to see removed, and which had become the 
highest duty of the Government. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, (said Mr. N.,) he 
would say to the American Senate and to the coun- 
try, that with this portentous cloud hanging over 
us, we should have hope and faith—abiding and 
unshaken faith—in our Government, in the Exee- 
utive as well as in Congress; faith in the justice of 
our cause; faith in the patriotism of our people; 
faith in the people of England, not in their Gov- 


ernment; in their sense of justice, and love of peace; 
{ . 


and above all, faith in a just and overruling Provi- 
dence, who hath declared that * the race is not to 
the swift, nor the battle to the strong.” With this 
abiding faith, and conscious of the justice of our 
cause, let us all—whether as private citizens or as 
connected with the administration of the Govern- 
ment—fearlessly do our duty to maintain the rights 
and honor of our country, leaving the issue to that 
Almighty power which has so long protected and 
blessed our beloved country, which holds in its 
hands the destinies of nations, and ‘ turneth the 
hearts of men and of kings as the rivers of water 
are turned.”’ 
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SPEECH OF MR. CHALMERS, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 
“In THRE Senate, March 24, 1846, 


On the Resolution for terminating the joint occu- 


pancy of Oregon. 


Mr. CHALMERS addressed the Senate as fo! 
lows: 


Mr. Preswent: The question before us for con- 


_ sideration is viewed by Senators on all sides as 1n- 


volving vast consequences. Whatever we may 


} ° . e - 
have thought of it when its recommendation was 


first announced in the Annual Message of the Pres- 
ident, it is now manifest to you, sir, to the Senate, 
and the country, that wide and conflicting views 


‘are entertained, here and elsewhere, as to the ob- 
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iects expected to be attained by giving the notice 


to annul and abrogate the convention for the joint 
or cupancy of the Oregon territory. For, sir, not- 
withstanding all who advocate giving notice pro- 
claim to the world that it is a peace measure, the 
ends and objects expected and desired to be accom- 
plished are wholly incompatible. ‘The Senators 
from Ohio, [Mr. Auien,] Indiana, [Mr. Hanne- 
cgan,] and Illinois, [Mr. Breese,] tell us that they 
are for demanding a surrender of the whole terri- 
tory up to the boundary-line established with 

Russia, upon the parallel of 54° 40’; and that we 
have only to give the notice, demand firmly and 
boldly, and the whole will be peaceably surren- 
dered. The Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Co .- 
guitt,}] and others who are for giving the notice, 
tell us that they vote for it with a view to expedite 
a settlement of the question upon principles of just 
and honorable compromise; and that to give the 
notice, and demand a surrender of the whole ter- 
ritory, will be tantamount to a declaration of war. 
Such being the state of the question, and made so 
by those who advocate giving the notice, it is ob- 
viously one of the gravest character; and this con- 
trariety of opinion only the more deeply convinces 
me of the importance of the issues involved. None 
can be greater than one which involves the peace 
of two of the most powerful nations of the world. 
A question so momentous demands of us delibera- 
tion, firmness, cireumspection, and decisive action. 
The country expects it of us, and our duty to 
ourselves and it, requires that we should not disap- 
point that just expectation. 

tefore proceeding, Mr. President, to say what 
1 desire on the immediate question before us, I feel 
bound to notice a remark which fell from the Sen- 
ator from Maine, [Mr. Evans,] upon the subject 
of our negotiations with Russia in 1824, when the 
houndary between that Government and ours was 
fixed. 

The Senator referred to a portion of the diplo- 
matic correspondence, from which the injunction 
of secrecy has not, | believe, been removed. 1 
hope I may have misunderstood the Senator. If 
| have not, a remark of his is calculated to create 
great misapprehension, and do infinite injury to 
our title to any portion of Oregon. It was this: 
that our negotiators, in their correspondence, as- 
serted that the northwest coast was open for the 
occupation of all the world to settle at pleasure; 
and treated the title which we had derived from 
Spain by the treaty of 1819 with entire disrespect, 
and as valueless. I have looked into that corre- 
spondence, and, although I may not state the 
grounds assumed, I must Say that, to my appre- 
hension, they placed the matter on totally different 
grounds. j 

{Mr. Evans said, in explanation, that he had 
not read from the correspondence, but had only 
used a newspaper paragraph, in which it was 
stated that our Government, in interpreting the 
Nootka Sound convention, had placed it on the 
ground he had stated. | 

I do not say that he quoted from the corre- 
spondence improperly. What I wish to say is, 
that it was scarcely possible that our negotiators 
should have disregarded the Spanish title, while 
they were, at the very time, fixing the limits be- 
tween Russia and our Government at the parallel 
of 54° 40’, up to which line our title was derived 
solely and entirely from Spain. 

Mr. President, I listened with great attention, 
and, I hope, profit, to the argument, suggestions, 
and illustrations of the Senator from Maine, [Mr. 
Evans;] and [ regret—and I say so in no unkind 
spirit of complaint—that while suggesting difficul- 
ties in the way of our title, he should have thought 
it his duty to say nothing on the adverse preten- 
sions of Great Britain. I should have been much 
pleased if he had done so, because, from what fell 
from the Senator, it is manifest that he is quite 
familiar with the principles of the law of nations. 
I should have been glad to hear so creat a master 
of the principles of the public law, as the Senator 
proved himself upon the occasion, test the rights, 
claims, and pretensions of Great Britain, which, 
she contends, are ‘‘ fixed and defined,”’ * in the 
text and stipulations of the Nootka Sound conven- 
tion,” by the principles of the public law. Nay, 
further, I should have been glad if the Senator 
from Maine had suggested the difficulties that sur- 


| § fected.”’ 
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claims and pretensions, upon the known and ac- 
knowledged principles of publie law, to any portion 
of the northwest coast of America. ‘These preten- 
sions are founded, not upon discovery—for so far 
as that is concerned, the facts are against her—but 
based upon oceupation and settlement, which can 
never ripen into title or exclusive sovereignty un- 
der the Nootka convention, which fixed and defined 
these pretensions. ‘This convention she has tried 
to interpolate into the public law, and arrogantly 
claims to be the law of nations, for the northwest 
coast of America. ‘This position presents difficul- 
ties far more insurmountable than any suggested 
by the Senator to our title to any portion of the 
territory of Oregon. Ido not propose, Mr. Pres- 
ident, to go into the question of ttle; all that has 
been said by me on that point has been extracted 
by the remarks which fell from the Senator from 
Maine, [Mr. Evans,| who omitted to state or notce 
the insuperable difficulties which Great Britun 
meets at every step in showing her title to any por- 
tion of the territory, and contented himself with 
suggesting the difficulties in our way. 

Before entering upon the discussion of the ques- 
tion of notice, | must be permitted to submit a few 
remarks upon the course of the President in this 
whole matter. It was said by the Senator from 
Kentucky, [Mr. Crirrenpen,| and the Senator 
from Delaware, [Mr. Ciayron,] that the President 
would be held to the strictest responsibility by 
them; that he would ‘encounter a responsibility 
weighty enough to sink a navy,” if war should 
grow out of this matter. Now, with all due sub- 
mission to older and abler Senators, | may be per- 
mitted to say, that if war shall come, the respon- 
sibility of it will not and cannot rest upon the 
President of the United States. In all that he has 
said in his Message, in all the measures that he 
has recommended, he has done what his official 
position required at his hands. Not only did he 
do that which was right in itself, but in doing it 
he followed in the footsteps of his illustrious pre- 
decessors. The language employed by bim is 
almost identical with that used by one of the most 
eminent of all our Secretaries of State, [Mr. Clay.] 
In speaking both of our own title and of the Brit- 
ish claims, Mr. Clay uses nearly the same words. 
That this may not rest upon mere assertion, L will 


compare a few of the passages in the documents of 


both. The President, in his Message, tells us 
that this, ‘‘like all the previous negotiations, was 
based upon principles of ‘compromise;’’’ that when 
he came into office, though ‘entertaining the settled 
‘conviction that the British pretensions of title could 
* not be maintained to any portion of the Oregon ter- 
‘ritory, upon any principle of public law recognised 
‘by nations,’’ yet, in ‘deference to what had been 
‘done by his predecessors, and especially in considera- 
‘ tion that proposilions of compromise had been thrice 
* made by livo preceding «Idministrations to adjust the 
‘ question on the parallel of 49°,’ and notwithstand- 
ing ** the extraordinary and wholly inadmissible de- 
mands of the British Government,’’ and the rejec- 
tion of the proposition made in deference alone to 
what had been done by his predecessors, and ‘the 
implied obligation which their acts seemed to impose,”’ 
afford satisfactory evidence ‘that no compromise 
‘which the United States ought to accept can be ef- 
With this conviction, the proposition 


| of compromise, which had been made and rejected, 


was, by his ‘‘direction, subsequently withdrawn, and 
‘our title to the whole territory asserted, and, as is 
* believed, maintained by irrefragable facts and argu- 
‘ ments.”’ 

Here we have the declaration that the President 
feels himself bound by the acts of those who had 
gone before him, as the acts of his country; and 
binding upon him as its Chief Executive Magis- 
trate; and in the despatch in which is made the 
offer of the 49th parallel as a compromise, the Sec- 
retary of State says that ‘‘ the President does it be- 
cause he felt himself embarrassed, if not committed, by 
the acls of his predecessors.’ As much stress has 
been laid on the President’s claiming the whole 
territory, and asserting that the claims of Great 
3ritain are extraordinary and inadmissible, I will 
turn to the language of his predecessors, and we 
shall see whether, in the use of this language, he 
has not been following the example of those who 
had handed down to him this question with the 
landmarks so clearly defined that he could neither 


round the British Government in making out he © mistake, misunderstand, nor overleap them. 
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Mr. Clay, wher Secretary of State, in his des- 
patch to Mr. Gallatin, dated June 19, 1826, says: 

“It is not thought necessary to add much to the argument 
advanced on this point im the instructions given to Mr. 
Rush, and that which was employed by him, in the course 
of his negotiation, to support our title, as derived from prior 
discovery and settlement at the mouth of the Columbia, aad 
from the treaty with Spain, concluded on the 22d of Febru 
ary, LX19. ‘That argument is believed to have conclusively 
established our tite on both grounds. Nor is it coneecived 
that Great Britain has, or can make out, even a colorable 
title to any portion of the northwest coast.’ 

** By the renunciation and transfer contained in the 
treaty with Spain of 1819, ovr right exte nded to the 
GOth degree of north latitude.”? "Thi 
opinion, officially expressed as Secretary of State, 
of the validity of our title the parallel of 60 ), 
prior to the treaty with Russia. Are any 
expr ssions in the President’s Message stronger 
than these, either as to the invalidity of the title of 


was Mr. Clay’s 


to 


the re 


Great Britain, or the validity and strength of our 
own to the whole te rritory ot Oreron? = ln another 
despatch of Mr. Clay, dats do Kebruary 24, 1827, 
in characterizing the claims of Great Britain to the 
territory of Oregon, he uses language almost iden 
tical with that of the President’s Messave. [le 
speaks of these claims as ** new and extraordinaru,”” 
and says ** that they certainly have not yet pro- 
‘duced any conviction in the mind of the President 
‘ of the validity of the pretensions brought forward, 
‘nor raised any doubts of the strength and validity 
‘of our own title.” Mr. Clay further says, in 
speaking of the offer of the 49th parallel, that ** 
is conceived in a genuine spirit of concession and 
conciliation.”’ Ele also instructs Mr. Gallatin to 
say that the 49th parallel ‘is our wlamatum, and 
you may so announce it.”” When the propesition 
was declined, Mr. Clay directs Mr. Gallatin to de 
clare ** that the Ame rican Crovernment does not 
‘hold itself bound herestt 
‘ proposal which it has heretofore made, to agree lo 
‘the line which has been so proposed and rejected, 
‘but will consider itself at liberty to contend for the 
‘full extent of our just claims; “ which declara 
tion,’ he says, ** you must have recorded in the 
* protocol of one of your conferences, and, to ive 
‘it more weight, have it stated that mt has been 
‘done by the express direction of the Pre sident.’ 
When the proposition of compromise was re 
jected by Mr. Pakenham, the President directed 
Mr. Buchanan to withdraw it, and assert our title 
to the whole of the Oregon territory; and claims 
that ** the civilized world will see in these proceed 
‘ines a spirit of liberal concession on the part of 
‘the United States; and that this Government will 
‘he relieved from all responsibility which may 
‘follow the failure to settle the controversy.”’ Is 
there anything, Mr. President, in these declara- 
tions, or in the claims on the part of our Govern 
ment to the whole territory of Oregon, stronger or 
more extensive than had been made by those who 
preceded the President in the high office he now 
fills? And it must be borne in mind, sir, that 
these claims had not only been asserted in the cde 
spatches of our negotiators, but they had been 
published to the world. Task, then, tn justice to 
the President, if he could, consistently with the 
honor and dignity of the country, have claimed 
less, or gone further, than he has done, in “a 
spirit of liberal concession,”’ to settle this econtro- 
versy? What party in this country, what Sena- 
tor on this floor, what President would dare go 
further? To have done so, would have lowered 
our rational character before the nations of the 
earth, and been an insult to the national pride of 
our own people. When the President of the Uni- 
ted States was elevated to his present exalted sta- 
tion, he found himself charged with the conduct of 
this negotiation, involving the questions of peace 
ard war, the lives and fortunes of twenty millions 
of freemen, and the honor of his country. The re- 
sponsibility was fearful; and, in the language of the 
Legislature of the State which I have the honor in 
part to represent, ‘this efforts to adjust the con- 
‘troversy were marked by a spirit of liberal con- 
‘ cession, firmness, patriotism, and signal ability.”’ 
In fact, sir, it was the sentiment of the whole 
country, and no message has ever been promul- 
gated in my time which was received with such a 
universal shout of approbation. You remember, 
Mr. President, our pleasure in listening to the just 
and patriotic remarks of the distinguished Sena- 
tors from North Carolina, [Mr. Manerum,] from 


r, in conse que nee of uy 


' Virginia, (Mr. Ancuer,| and Delaware, {Mr. J. 
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M. Cuayvron,] in the debate upon the resolutions 
moved by the Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Cass.] 
W hy, sir, are we divided now, when all was har- 
mony then? In that discussion, there was not a 
dissenting voice in regard to the President’s course 
upon the Oregon question. A very different opin- 
ion seems to have grown up in this discussion; 
new readings have been given to the President’s 
Message, and new and very different objects dis- 
covered in his recommendations. On one side, it 
is made a test of willingness to dissever the Union 
for a Senator to avow himself in favor of compro- 
mise, and a test of patriotism to go for 54° 40’; 
and on the other side, to be for the notice is to be 
for war. ltis from discussions such as these that 
our present want of harmony proceeds, If Sen- 
ators give to the Message a construction which it 
does not warrant, surely the President is not re- 
sponsible for it, 


In connexion with this of the subject, I will 
ask the Secretary to read the resolutions of the 
State of Mississippi: 

* Resolved by the Legislature of the Stute of Mississippi, 
Treat the action of the President of the United States, in his 
efioria to adjust the Oregon controversy, is marked by a 
epiritof liberal concession, firmness, patriotism, and signal 
alility, which meets the hearty approbation of this Legisla 
ture 


* Resolved, That whilst this Legislature commends the 
exercise of the same spinttin subsequent negotiations, it is 
their deliberate opinion that every consideration of regard 
for human progress, the advancement of liberal principles, 
and the matntenanee of the national honor, demands that our 
rights to the Oregon territory should be asserted and upheld. 


“ Resolved, That, in the catalogue of national calamities, 
war is second only to national disgrace: Unat if the one be 
comes necessary to avert the other, let it come; and with 
the invocation of the Divine blessing upon a righteous cause, 
this Legislature pledges the State of Mississippi, in men and 
money, to support the General Government, in asserting 
ind defending its rights to the territory of Oregon.” 

These resolutions, Mr. President, were not the 
resolutions of a party, but of the whole legislative 
body, irrespective of party, and were adopted with 
but one dissenting voice in the House, and unani- 
mously in the Senate. Krom these resolutions— 
which are, perhaps, as true and faithful expres- 
sions of the sentiments of the people of the State 
as was ever given by a legislative body—lI infer 
most clearly that they approve of the ‘ liberal con- 
eession’’ which has marked the past course of the 
President, in his efforts to settle the Oregon con- 
troversy, and commend the exercise of the same 
spirit of “liberal concession’’ in future negotia- 
tions; and that they look upon ** war as second 
only to national disgrace.’’ Concurring entirely 
with the Legislature im these sentiments, and ap- 


proving what the President has done and recom- | 


mends in relation to this matter, | shall consent 
to nothing that will endanger the publie peace, un- 
less the hovor of the country demands it at my 
hands. If it does, | shall move forward fearless 
of consequences, and the people of the State will 
be ready to vo with me ‘ 

Mr. President, lami favorof giving the notice, 
because | believe that the time has come when the 
Oregon question must be broughy to an issue either 
of peace or war. | deem the giving of notice now 
impertously demanded as a means of preserving 
peace. | am anxious that the difficulty should be 
settled, and the speediest possible mode is most 
acceptable tome. I deem it of much importance 
that the position of the Administration should be 
ssustained, on account of its effects both at home 
and abroad. Our character and the spirit of our 
people demand it; and a failure to do so will in- 
crease the difficulty and excitement in both coun- 
tries, | prefer it in its simplest form, as least em- 
barrassing to the Administration; but as 1 deem 
time of the first importance, | shall support that 
form which will enable the Administration to give 
stat the earliestday. And | still indulge the hope, 
Mr. President, that it will be given in the same 
harmony which marked the discussion and vote 
on the resolutions of the Senator from Michigan, 
{Mr. Cass.| Its moral power and force will be 
immensely increased by the proud spectacle of a 
unanimous vote of the American Senate in its fa- 
vor. 1, sir, shall vote steadily in favor of the no- 
tice, and if 1 cannot obtain it in the form most 
acceptable, least embarrassing, and which will en- 
able the Administration to use it most speedily, I 
will vote for it in any form consistent with the dig- 
nitwand honor of the country, rather than it should 


fail. For this reason | regret the strong terms of 
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denunciation employed by the Senator from Con- 


necticut, [Mr. Nuixes,| in speaking of the amend- 


/ment proposed by the Senator from Georgia, (Mr. 


Corquitt.}| Whatever preference I may entertain 
for a more simple form, there is nothing in the 
amendment to justify so harsh a representation of 
its spirit, and the expression is calculated to engen- 
der ill feelings in this chamber. ‘The more bitterly 


Senators may denounce those who favor notice in | 
a modified form, the greater the obstacles in the || 
way of obtaining a unanimous vote; and it may |; 


endanger its passage in any form. I persuade 
myself, that if there shall be no indulgence of 
mere party feeling, no denouncing of each other’s 


views, that there will be less diversity when we | 


come to final action upon the question. I can say 
with truth, sir, that | listened with pleasure to 
much that has fallen from our political opponents 


in this debate, and feel assured, if a conflict shall | 


grow out of this controversy, that they will be as 
ready to sustain the rights of their country, and 
to meet dangers and sacrifices in her cause, as 


bravely and as promptly as our friends on this | 
L regret to hear denuncia- | 


side of the chamber. 
tions from either side upon the question of giving 
this notice. 
connected, as this is, with the foreign relations of 


the country, that all party feeling should be hush- 
ed; that I should take off my shoes, for the ground | 
If, when the resolutions of | 


I tread upon is holy. 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Cass] were in- 


troduced, we were all so united in sentiment, may | 


I not still indulge the hope that, by treating the 


question of notice with moderation and calmness, | 


there will scarce be an objection to its passage. 

Sut the Senators from New Jersey [Mr. Day- 
ron] and Maine, [Mr. Evans,] said they could 
see no reasons for giving the notice. ‘The Senator 
from New Jersey furnished one, and avery cogent 
one, when he moved some weeks since to post- 
pone this question, in order to dispose of the other 
important business before the Senate. Since then 
| am sure the experienced and observant Senator 
from Maine must have seen many and strong rea- 
sons for disposing of this question, and giving the 
notice. It is certain that we have before us but 
two lines of policy: one is that of quietly and 
peaceably getting possession of the territory by 


the gradual course of settlement; in other words, | 


by the ‘* masterly inactivity’? which was spread 


out before us the other day in all its grand and 
magnificent proportions, by the distunguished Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, [Mr. CaLtnoun,] who is 
its oldest, most able, and devoted advocate. If 
that policy could now be pursued, this measure of 
giving notice to dissolve the convention for the 
joint occupancy of the territory might be wrong. 
But the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. CaL- 
HowN,] tells us that circumstances which have oc- 


curred since 1843, render that policy dangerous, if | 


not impracticable; and L say, sir, to use an expres- 


sion of that Senator in reference to another matter, | 


that time is against such a policy now. Events, 
Mr. President, are hurrying us forward, and we 
must meet them by prompt and decisive action, or 
the question will escape from our control; and I 
appeal to the able and experienced Senator trom 


Maine, [Mr. Evans,| and to Senators on all sides, | 
if they do not see in everything around them, even | 


here, and more than all in what they hear from 
day to day, the most cogent reason for action, and 


tor giving the notice. ‘The legislation of the coun- | 


try, Mr. President, sleeps upon your table; the 
land bills, the treasury, and the tariff bills, and all 
our domestic policy, await the issue of this ques- 
tion, and (we cannot disguise it from ourselves if 
we wished) are dependent for their passage some- 


what upon giving the notice. The business of the || 
country is suspended, and business men stand sull, | 


and will continue to do so, while the country is 
filled with rumors of war. All is uncertain, and 
it produces anxiety and irritation, not only with 
our own, but the people of Great Britain, which 


greatly increases the chances of a hostile collision. | 


The President of the United States having pro- 
claimed our rights, and that the British Minister 
has rejected the offer of a settlement upon the only 
line that this country will ever consent to, and 
recommended giving the notice as a means of as- 
serting our just rights to the territory, the spirit of 
our people demands that it should at once be given. 
Does the experienced Senator from Maine [Mr. 





I feel, when L approach any subject | 
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Evans] see no reason for giving the notice in the 
deep heavings of the public mind, which is never 
without cause, and can never with safety be dis. 
regarded? The controversy about Oregon jas 
already got into the hands of demagogues and 
party hacks, and been seized upon by those who 
would gladly use it as a disturbing element in our 
political contests. Every mail that leaves the 
Capitol is loaded down with matter calculated to 
| inflame the public mind; and rumors of war reach 
us from every extremity of this wide-spread Union. 
With my limited experience and narrow vision, | 
have seen much that leads me to entertain fears as 
to the preservation of peace; and I feel assured 
that if this controversy is not arrested soon, it will 
be beyond the power of either Government to stop 
its course. The people of both countries are proud 
and brave. Their Governments charge each other 
with making demands that are unjust. Let such 
a question once get among the mass of the people 
_ of both countries, with their national pride roused 
| by the discussions between them, and what power 
could prevent them from rushing to arms? This, 
| with me, is the strongest reason for going for the 
notice. I have felt its weight unceasingly since 
the commencement of this discussion. It was 
comparatively feeble at first, but deepened from 
that hour to this, and I now think that speedy ac- 
tion is vitally important. If we fail to give it, the 
arm of the Government will be paralysed by our 
action here, and rendered less able to effect an ad- 
| justment of the controversy peaceably and honor- 
ably to the country. And should a conflict ensue, 
our refusal to give the notice will weaken our 
Government in the eyes of the world, and the 
President in the confidence of our people, at a time 
when all must look to and depend upon the strong 
arm of the executive department of the Govern- 
ment for safety and protection. Surely every pa- 
triot would deplore such a result, and would leave 
nothing undone to prevent it. 

But, Mr. President, the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Evans] says he cannot vote for giving notice, 
unless he receives assurances that the intentions 
of the President are pacific, and our title to the 
territory to be demanded is clearly made out. Af- 
ter what fell from the Senator from North Caro- 
lina, [Mr. Haywoop,] in his able speech on this 
question, I had supposed that every Senator would 
be satisfied that, pending negotiations, it would be 
improper to expect or require the President to make 
any further disclosure of his intentions than he has 
made in his message and despatches upon the sub- 
ject. To the territory south of the 49th parallel, 
the Senator from Maine admits, our title may be 
clearly made out. To that extent our Government 
has long since taken its stand, and to that extent 
the President certainly will contend for it. What- 
ever I may think of the extraordinary pretensions 
of the British Government to title to any portion 
of the territory, in view of what our Government 
has done by treaty stipulations, running through 
a series of nearly thirty years, and in justice to Brit- 
ish subjects who have made settlements in the ter- 
ritory under the provisions of those treaties, | 
would not demand a surrender of the whole terri- 
tory. I take it that the true dignity and honor of 
the country, a just regard for the opinions of man- 
kind, and to preserve the peace of the world, de- 
mand that we should settle the controversy in a 

| spirit of liberal concession, honorable to both coun- 
tries. I have a confidence myself, perhaps not to 
_ be expected from Senators on the other side, in the 
pacific intentions of the President, and in his anx- 
ious desire to avoid a hostile collision between the 
|| two countries. War, sir, is no game of his. Un- 
|| like the kings of the earth, who seek war to gratify 
theirambition and increase theirown glory, amid the 
_ blood and tears of their subjects, and the sufferings 
| of the widow and the orphan, his true glory 1s in 
, defending the honor of his country, preserving and 
| protecting the peace, prosperity, and happiness ot 
| the people. And we have a sure guaranty in his 
character and past conduct in the negotiation that 
_ he will not disappoint the destiny to which his ex- 
_alted station calls him. To the President, with the 
/| advice and consent of the Senate, the Constitution 
| confides the adjustment of this controversy; and 
| on whatever line the parties may settle, I expect 
| to have no hesitation in agreeing, satisfied as | am 
|| that he will settle on none that will lower the stand 
| his Government has taken. ' 
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The territorial enlargement of our beloved coun- 
try, unlike that of monarchies or despotisms, has 
always been by peace. It was by peaceful nego- 
tiation that we obtained Louisiana, Florida, and 
Texas, thus more than doubling the superficies of 
the whole Union. And whatever line of boundary 
may be now designated for Oregon, that American 
statesman must be blind to the progress of events 
who eannot foresee, that by continued peace and 


prosperity, our glorious Union must go on extend- | 


ing her limits, until, before the close of this cen- 
tury, our boundaries shall extend so as to include 
the whole region between the Arctic ocean and the 
Isthmus of Panama. War, which has been called 
the game of kings, may retard, while peace will 
certainly accelerate this glorious destiny. Such 
a territory, united in sovereign and confederate 
states, with every variety in soil and product, and 
with perfectly reciprocal free trade between all 
parts, would present a spectacle at which the rest 
of the world would first gaze in wonder, and then 
admire and imitate. The State which I| have the 
honor in part to represent, may now be called the 
great staple State of the Union; for her exports 
largely exceed any other; her vital interests are in- 
separably united with free trade. She wants the 
world for a market. She was looking to the pres- 
ent as the auspicious moment when her long-defer- 
red hope would at length be gratified, and unre- 
stricted commerce should bind together the nations 
of the globe. By a consentaneous, but not a con- 
certed movement upon both sides of the water, her 
jong-cherished views seemed about to be consum- 
mated, when this dark cloud interposed, and threat- 


° . . | 
ened to substitute war, with all its momentous con- || 


sequences, for peace and unrestricted commerce. 
In the maintaining of a war in defence of our na- 
tional honor, Mississippi will never hesitate; but 


she will never consent, disregarding the policy of 


every Administration for the last thirty years, to 
rush madly into a sanguinary conflict, rejecting 
those honorable terms for adjusting the Oregon 
controversy which have been offered by the Presi- 


dent of her choice, Mr. Polk, and his predecessors, | 
from the revolutionary patriot, James Monroe, | 


down to the present period, 

A strong effort has been made in the Senate to 
impress the country with the belief that the Presi- 
dent was opposed to all further negotiation, and 


der of the whole territory. 
present the opinions of the President, any further 
than they are disclosed in his message and the de- 
spatches upon the subject; but judging from them, 
I draw the conclusion that the views of the Presi- 
dent have been greatly misconceived in regard to 
this controversy. 

We have first the strong and decisive fact, that 


the President did offer the 49th parallel, notwith- | 


standing it had been three times before offered and 


rejected by the British Government; and when it 


was again rejected by the British Minister, when 
offered by the President, in the very despatch in 
reply to that rejection, the President expressed his 
strong desire for peace, and that the amicable rela- 


tions between the two countries might be preserved. | 


Thus stood the case when the President commu- | 
nieated his Message to Congress; the offer of the | 


49th parallel having been rejected, and no proposal 


favorable to them, when the President declared in | 
his Message that ‘* no compromise which the Uni- 


ted States ought to accept can be effected.”’ 

He does not say that no compromise ought to be 
made; but simply announces his opinion upon the 
facts, as they then existed, that no compromise 
would be offered that we ought to accept. { 


tis true | 


the President does announce in his Message his | 


opinion of the superiority of our title to the whole 

territory, but he I 

ion, and had distinetly repeated it in the very de- 

spatch offering the 49th parallel as a compromise. 
It is also true that the President does 


iad previously avowed that opin- | 


eclare in | 


his Message that he would never consent to the | 
surrender of the free navigation of the Columbia 
river; but he does not also state, in addition, that | 


he would never consent again to the 49th 
as a compromise, but simply gives it as his opin- 
ion that no such compromise could be effected. I 


arallel | 


have no doubt the President will obtain for us the | 


whole territory, if it isin his power; butif he can- 
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not, and the 49th parallel should be offered to us 
by the Briush Government, or what is substan- 
ually equivalent to it, there is nothing in the Mes- 
sage or the despatches indicating the opinion that 
the President, who is but a branch of the war- 
making and treaty-making power, will rashly 
reject such a proposition, which he and three of 
his predecessors have made—and thus most cer- 
ri involve the country in a war, which every 
pepethronie and patriot must believe should only 
ve invited when every fair and honorable compro- 
mise shall have proved unsuccessful. Is the 49th 
parallel an honorable compromise? The President 
and three of his predecessors have declared that it 
was; and if the British ministry, governed by 
wiser councils, should change their opinions, or 
disavow the rejection made by their Minister, Mr. 
Pakenham, who can say that the President should 
deprive the Senate of its constivutional right, as a 
branch of the war-making and treaty-making 
power, of advising upon such a momentous ques- 
tion, by the unconditional rejection of such a com- 
promise? Is the majority of the Senate, or of 
the House of Representatives, prepared for a dec- 
laration of war upon the rejection of such a pro- 
positon? Do they believe it ought to be rejected ? 
If they do, why are they not making all the pre- 
~arations necessary to meet the momentous issue? 
Vhy are we not increasing our army and navy, 
repairing our fortifications, and placing our whole 
country ina posture for defence, as well as aggres- 
sion? Above all, why are we not preparing the 
great armament, naval and military, to defend the 
whole territory of Oregon, which is the very sub- 


ject-matter of this controv ersy? Why are we not 


preparing to collect a direct tax of at least fifty 
millions per annum, to meet the great emergency? 


| I cannot withhold the expression of my surprise 


and astonishment that all those who believe that 
we must insist, war or no war, upon a surrender 
of the whole territory, should not be found laying 
upon our tables, and urging from day to day the 
passage of bills for a direct tax, and the vast aug- 
mentation of all our naval and military defences 
demanded by such an occasion. 

Below the forty-ninth parallel, or what is sub- 
stantially equivalent to it, no doubt the President 


_never could consent to go, be the consequences 


| in war by the mere act of the President. 


| what they may. 
would reject every proposition short of the surren- || 


1 am not authorized to | 


And this, I believe, is almost the 


| universal sentiment of the country, and of every | 


Senator in this Chamber. But this is a very dif- 
ferent position from that of rejecting all compro- 
mise and all negotiation, and involving the country 
1 know 
nothing of whether such an offer will be made or 
not; but if it should be, and the President should 
rashly reject it without consulting the Senate, he 
will, by his own mere act, involve the country in 
war, or the disgrace attendant upon the settlement 
of the question at the parallel of forty-nine dtgrees 


after he has rejected the proposition. 


Mr. President, do those who demand that the 


| President of the United States shall reject the forty- 


| lieved no Senator will deny, that a majority of both | 
| branches of Congress would agree to settle the 


ninth parallel reflect upon the fact, which it is be- 


controversy at the forty-ninth parallel? Must the 


| President, in open disregard of the known will of 
| one or both Houses of Congress, reject a proposi- 
a aw British . ° | ; 
made on the part of the British Government, but a || 


requisition made upon us for a proposition more | 


tion which one or both of them would accept? 
Even if the President, in his own individual judg- 
ment, was opposed to a settlement by the parallel 
of forty-nine degrees, yet he could not reject such 
a compromise in view of the opposing opinions 
known to be entertained by both Houses of Con- 
gress, Whose hearty concurrence and cordial co- 
operation he must have, if such a course should 
result in a hostile collision between the two coun- 
tries. It is well known, Mr. President, that four- 
fifths of the Senators in this body, among whom 
are three-fourths of the President’s political friends, 
however they may vote on the question of notice, 
are in favor of settling the question upon prinei- 
ples of compromise; and in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, upon a direct vote, but ten members 
voted against it, and, by anoverwhelming majority, 
expressed itself in favor of further negotiation. 
How, then, can the President be asked or expected, 
in view of such conclusive circumstances, to reject 
all compromise and refuse all negotiation? No, 
Mr. President, the Administration has planted 


|, itself upon that parallel as the line from which it 
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cannot be driven; and if war come of it, in the 
patriotic language of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina, let it come; and when a proud, arrogant, and 
grasping enemy gives a blow at us, there will be 
found ready to resist aggression one solid phalanx 
of the whole American people. 

By the last steamer we received an extract from 
the letter of Sir Robert Peel, when retiring from 
the ministry, in which he assures her Majesty that 
he will satisfy the King of the French that the great 
military and naval pre parations, which have been 
making in England for some time past, were not 
intended for France, but ¢rew out of their unsettled 
relations with the United States, "This disclosure, 
coupled with the despatch of our minister, Mr. 
McLane, which has been laid before us, in my poor 
opinion, 1s an important fact, and calls strongly 
upon us to prepare for any contingency which may 
arise out of these unsettled relations. But, Mr. 
President, as Lam one of, the youngest and most 
inexperienced members of this body, surrounded 
by so many older, wiser, and more experienced 
Senators, | will not venture to suegest what is 
proper to be done; I look to them—the country 
looks to them—to take the proper pre cautionary 
measures. 

What I have said, Mr. President, has been in 
the discharge of a duty | owed to myself and the 
people of the State I have the honor in part to rep 
resent; differing from a few valued political friends 
around me, I could not, as | had wished to do, 
give a silent vote. Belonging as I do to that po- 
litical party which has ever adhered to a strict con- 
struction of the Constitution and free trade, ne one 
can deplore a hostile collision more than | would, 
and that this period, which we fondly hoped was 
the dawn of our deliverance and hberty, should be 
obscured by ** shadows, clouds, and darkness.”’ 





HARBORS AND RIVERS. 


SPEECH OF MR. J. W. TIBBATTS, 
OF KENTUCKY, 

In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
March 17, 1846. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union on the Bill making appro- 
priations for certain Harbors and Rivers— 

Mr. TIBBATTS said: 

Mr. Cuaimman: I had not originally contem- 
plated speaking on the subject under consideration 
| had always rather act than talk, and it is always 
with reluctance that | make a speech either here or 
elsewhere. I should not even now, amid the press 
of competition, have contested for the floor, or 
arisen for the purpose of addressing the commitice, 
but for the extraordinary turn the debate has 
taken, the violent opposition the bill has met with, 
the rude assaults which have been made upon 
the measure, the quarter from which the oppo 
sition has in part come, and the expectation which 
seems to be generally entertained—that I should 
defend this bill from these assaults, I having had 
the honor to report it to this House by the order 
of the Committee on Commerce. 

A gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Payne] said 
in debate the other day, that ** one of his colleagues 
had yesterday, characterized this bill in very strong 
terms, and had condemned it very earnestly. He 
[Mr. Payne] thought that character and that 
condemnation just.”” Now, what was the charac- 
ter and condemnation which the gentleman from 
Alabama {Mr. Payne} here so unqualifiedly en 
dorses? Why, sir, because it is opposed to the 
principles ** of common honesty and of justice;”’ 
because it is opposed to ** common sense, common 
justice, and common right;’’ because it is ‘a fla- 
grant and stupendous outrage;’’ because this bill, 
** from the beginning of Genesis to the terminus of 
Revelation, was the most indiscriminate bundle 
of plunder, robbery, log-rolling—disgraceful to 
American legislation—that had ever been presented 
to this House.” And ‘that he so taught and in- 
doctrinated his constituents, that they would not 
have a Representative here who would be guilty of 
such an act of baseness as to vote for this bill.” 

Such is the language, Mr. Chairman, used in 
relation to a bill a by one of the standing 
committees of this House, by one gentleman from 
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the State of Alabama, and endorsed by another 
gentioman from the south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line; from the land whose chivalry is so much and 
so often lauded on this floor. If such language, 
sir, had proceeded from a gentleman from the 
north of Mason and Dixon’s line, | think the gen- 
tlhemen from Alabama would have pronounced it 
very discourteous and in very bad taste. W hat, 
then, must be considered of itas proceeding from 
a gentleman who comes from the sunny and clu- 
valric South, courtesy being always considered an 
essential ingredient of chivalry ? “Such is the na- 
ture of the opposition which the gentleman makes 
to this bill, for the want of some sound argument 
unstit. But the gentleman from Ala- 
bama, | Mr. Payne,| not satisfied with this, has 
found IL meee 


lo uive ay 


iry, because the bill does not ap- 
propriate, as he thinks, enough south of Mason 
and Dixon’s line, to impugn the patriotism of the 
members ef the committee, and particularly of my- 
self, who had thie honor lo re port the bill. | do 
not come from a State, Mr. Chairman, whose citi 

sare in the habit of boasting of their patriolsins 
{ ey leave that matter to the archives of the nation, 
to the history of the country. My patriotisin, 
however, | thank God, is not bounded, though | 
live south of it, by Mason and Dixon’s line—a line 
Which seems to pre ent a barrier to all the political 
My friend from 
Ohio, | Mr. Sawyver,] the other day announced to 
the House the discovery of a new science, which 
I about to be propagated in this cCOUNnLLY , and 
which he ; why itis that some gen- 
tlemen have but one single idea in their heads. He 
;** that a single drop 
ot blood, by examining it Ww itha mu roscope, Was 


. 
views of some ventiemen here. 


says tllustrate 
ays that this scrence teache 


fin nd to be co np ed of millrons of animateula, 


ind what those animaleule are, in a particular in- 
civic il, cle “ na 


from which my 


upon his peculiar tempera nt;’’ 
friend infers that a drop of the 
blood of his colleague, [Mr. Gippines,] ** held up 
and examined, would exhibit thousands and mil- 
lhons of great ne@roes standing up in battle array, 
W urlikce and feroctor . Now, sir, if this SCIENCE 
which my friend sp aks of be true, lL would suppose 
thataflia drop of the blood of some other gre tle- 
Liouse were 


men im this sul jected to this miucro- 


opic eXamination; it would be found to contain, 
form of animalcula, thousands of negroes 
ind abolitionists dancing hornpipes upon Mason 
and Dixon’s line. | reside near enough, sir, 
to Mason and Dixon’s line to be well acquainted 
with the people on the north side of it, and take 
eceasion here to say, that in virtue, ln integrity, in 
nee, in true courage and patriotism, in lib- 
erality, hospitality, and courtesy, and all the vir- 
tues Which constitute true chivalry, they will not 

fer in comparison with the gentlemen from the 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line. 


But the gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. Payne,} 


nin the 


plete 


Is not Ssatisied with his general denunciations of 
the bill, or with endorsing the sentiments of his 
collea e, Which denounces the stockholders in the 
Louisville Canal ¢ omMpany as ** stockjobbers and 


individual plunderers, who are laying in wait,at all 
the commercial poluits throuchout our vast Repub- 
lic, to take advantage of the laboring classes,”’ but 


he also gives to the siockholders in that company 


the additional appellation of ** swindlers.”’ 


[Here Mr. Payne rose and asked leave to ex- | 


plain, and disclammie d the intention of casting any 
imputation upon the mitegrity of the stockholders 
in the Louisville and Portland Canal. } 

Mr. T. resumed. 1 am gratified, Mr. Chair- 
man, to hear the explanation of the genteman,; he 
certainly used the term ** swindlers”’ in connexion 
with the stockholders of that company; if he did 
not intend to attach any meaning to the term, let 
I have expended more ume in relauon to 
these matters than | had intended. 

‘There are very few appropriations contained in 
this bill which have net been recommended by the 
able Secretary of the War Departinent, in his re- 
port ace omipany ing the President’s Message to the 
present Congress, and all of them have been sub- 
rected to the examination and received the sanction 
of the Topographical Bureau; so that the charge 
of * log-rolling,’’ which has been so ofien repeated 
in this debate, has no foundation in truth. For 
sir, | would utterly scora myself if I could 

uifluenced by mere local interests, or pt rsonal 
considerations, in giving or withholding my sup- 


it pass. 


iy se If, 
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port of the various provisions of this bill. I have 

looked to it as a great national measure, of vast 

interest to the nation at large, and productive of 
great national benefits. Not one dollar of the ap- 

propriations proposed in this bill will be expended, 

as far as I know or believe, within the district 

which I have the honor to represent; the interest 

of myself and my constituents in this bill is that 

general interest which all ought to feel in the im- 

provement of the navigation, opening the avenues 

of commerce, and completing the defences of the 

country. And, for the purpose of shielding the 

committee from a charge so unfounded, I will 

mention a fact, thoueh it is not altogether in order. 

1 will take the liberty of stating the fact that the 
only item which was referred to the committee in 

which the local interests of my constituents were 
immediately concerned, that of the improvement 
of the harbor at Cincinnati, was lost in the com- 
mittee by the casting vote of the chairman. It is 
true, as 1s well known, that | have taken a special 
interest in urging upon the General Government 
the purchase of the residue of the interest held by 
individual stockholders in the Louisville and Port- 
land Canal Company, but 1 do not reside within 
one hundred and fifty miles of that canal, and my 
district does not reach within a hundred miles of 
it, and | have no constituent who is interested to 
the amount of a dollar in the stock of the compa- 
ny. I donot, however, intend to discuss that sub- 
ject pow, my time will not permit it. I intend to 
discuss the bill without regard to that appropria- 
tion. | believe that it will be taken out of the bill; 
many of my friends, who are in favor of the ap- 
propriation itself, desire that it may be taken out, 
as they fear that it micht defeat the bill, and thus 
the other appropriations, which are of such vast 
importance, be lost to the country. Besides, there 
is some division of opinion, even among western 
men, upon the subject of the proper mode of re- 
moving the obstructions at the falls of the Ohio; 
as this item, therefore, was put into the bill on my 
motion, under all the circumstances I should not 
be doing justice to my friends or myself, or giving 
to the measure itself a fair chance, if I were to 
urge its retention in the bill. IT have another bill 
upon the calendar of this committee, devoted spe- 
cially to this work, which I will endeavor to bring 
to the consideration of the committee at the earhest 
practicable period, when, having no doubt that 
my friends will give me the opportunity, I will be 
ready to show the constitutionality and propriety 
of the measure. 

Iam not very much surprised, sir, that gentle- 
men froin the South, who are not familiar with the 
vreat West, should be opposed to a measure for 
the improvement of its navigable waters. These 
rentlemen can have no idea of that part of the 
country. Their opposition proceeds as much, per- 
hans, from a want of knowledge as from anything 
I am not, therefore, surprised at it. We of 
the West can readily forgive southern gentlemen 
for opposition to western appropriations, because, 
in the language of the Seriptures, ‘* they know not 
what they do.’? They are not acquainted with the 
extent and value of the commerce of the West, 
nor with the dangers and difficulties it has to en- 
counter and surmount. But, sir, I cannot find 
words to express the surprise I felt at the opposi- 


else. 


tion which was manifested against this bill in this 


House on yesterday by a western member. I re- 
peat, sir, | cannot express the astonishment which 
| felt that this bill should be opposed by a Repre- 
sentative from the West, and that Representative 
trom the State of Illinois, a State almost surround- 
ed by navigable waters, and perhaps more deeply 


interested in the provisions of this bill than any | 


other State in the Union. That gentleman opposed 
this bill both on constitutional grounds and grounds 
of expediency. He certainly does not speak the 
sentiments of the Democracy of the West, nor 
do I believe he did of the Democracy of the State 
of Hlinois, upon either the question of constitu- 
tionality or expediency. 

Mr. MeCuernanp here rose, and inquired if 
the allusion was to him. 

Mr. Tisrarrs answered that it was. 

Mr. McCiernanp said that he was aware to 
what the gentleman from Kentucky had allusion, 
but that the gentleman from Kentucky did not un- 
derstand the true state of the facts in relation to 
the matter he had reference to. 
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Mr. Tissarrs replied, that whether he did or 
not, would appear from a paper he would now 
send to the Clerk’s table, with a request that he 
would read, for the information of the committee 
the parts which were marked. [The Clerk then 
read certain extracts from a document purporting 
to be an **Address to the people of Illinois, by the 
Democratic State Convention,” lately held in that 
State, for the nomination of candidates for Goyer- 
nor and Lieutenant Governor, in which address 
the convention approves of the whole of the recom- 
mendations of the late Memphis Convention; as- 
serts the constitutionality and expediency of appro- 
priations for the objects contemplated by this bill; 
and more especially the importance, necessity, and 
justice of such appropriations to the improvement 
of the navigation of the western waters. 

Mr. McCiernanp here explained. He said he 
would do the gentleman from Kentucky the justice 
to say that he had apprised him, before he [Mr, 
T.] had obtained the floor, that he (Mr. 'T.) in- 
tended to use the address, from which the Clerk 
had been reading, in answer to the position which 
he (Mr. McCierwnanp) had taken in his arcument 
upon this bill; but he (Mr. McCiernanp] denied 
that this document was the address of the Demo- 
cratic convention of Illinois, and declared it to be 
the production of an individual member of that 
convention, and as such entitled to no more weight 
than the opinions of any other single individual; 
that the address did not express the sentiments or 
opinions of the Illinois convention, or of the Dem- 
ocratic party of that State. Mr. McCurrnanp 


, said his statement was made upon the authority of 


a lettee which he held in his hand, by which this 
could be established, and that several highly re- 
spectable gentleman were now in the city of Wash- 
ington, one of whom was now in his eye, [Mr 
McCurernanp here alluded to a gentleman who 
was Sitting in the ladies’ gallery,] who were prom- 
inent members of that convention, and by whom 
' he was informed that the address had never been 
‘adopted. Mr. McCrernanp here read an extract 
from a newspaper, which he (Mr. McC Lernanp) 
said expressed ex cathedra the doctrine of the Dem- 
ocratic party Gf the State of Illinois. 
Mr. Tissarts here resumed. Mr. Chairman, 
the address which I sent afew moments ago to the 
Clerk professes to be the address of the Democratic 
convention of the State of Illinois. I find it in the 
Illinois State Register, ‘* the official Democratic 
State paper of Illinois, published at Springfield, on 
the 6th of the present month.” The editor of that 
paper states that it is the address of that conven- 
tion, and that he presents the ‘ address to the pub- 
lic as it passed the convention.’’ Now, sir, whether 
this be the address of the convention or not is a 
question to be settled between the gentleman from 
I}!inois and the member of the convention in “ his 
eye,’ and the editor of the “ Illinois State Regis- 
, ter.” The address certainly presents the senti- 
| ments of the great body of the Western Demoera- 
| cy, and the opinions entertained by the eminent of 

that party throughout the Union, from the com- 
| mencement of the Government to the present time; 

and in no way differs from the sentiment express- 
/ed in the extract which the gentleman has read, 
_ with which | fully concur. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is a subject of great inter- 
est to the people of the West. There is no subject, 
sir, in the ordinary legislation of Congress, in which 
the people of the West feel so deep and abiding 
an interest as in the objects of the appropriations 
contained in this bill. Gentlemen who do not re- 
side in the West, who oppose the granting the ap- 
propriations which we ask in this bill, are but little 
acquainted with the vast extent and great fertility, 
the boundless resources, the immense productions 
of the western country; with the navigable waters, 
with the commerce of the great valley of the Mis- 
sissippi. It is buta few days ago when the gentle- 
man from South Carolina, [Mr. Ruerr,] in his 
speech upon the Oregon question, declared that the 
western country had no commerce. — I was sur- 
prised at this declaration, and astonished at the 
want of knowledge exhibited by him as to the 
commerce of the West—a commerce which is com- 
puted to exceed two hundred and thirty millions of 
dollars, which far exceeds the whole external com- 
merce of the United States. We have a country, 


sir, exclusive of Texas, once dismembered, but 


now restored to the great valley of the Mississippi, 
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extending from the 26th to the 47th degrees of 
north latitude, stretching from the Allechanies to 
the Rocky Mountains, embracing more than 
400,000 square miles of land, unsurpassed in fer- 
tility, ond unequalled in its productions, by any 
country on the habitable globe; a country inter- 
sected in every direction by rivers which afford 
more than 12,000 miles of navigable waters. 

Bountiful as nature has been to us, something 

still is !eft us to contend with and surmount. Ob- 
structions exist in our navigation which cannot be 
overcome by individual or State enterprise, and we 
must look to the National Government for the 
means. Such are the falls of the Ohio, and the 
rafis, and snags, and sawyers of the Mississippi 
and its tributaries; these not only constitute ob- 
structions to our commerce, but our enterprising 
river-men are in danger of their lives at every 
stroke of the piston or of the oar. Millions of 
sroperty have been lost, and hundreds of lives 
a been sacrificed by the neglect of the General 
Government to make adequate appropriations for 
the removal of these obstructions and the construc- 
tion of harbors on the western lakes. Scarcely a 
mail arrives in this city from the West which does 
not bring the news of some sad and melancholy 
disaster upon our lakes or our rivers—the very 
breezes which come over the Alleghanies seem to 
waft upon their bosoms the death-shrieks of our 
hardy and enterprising navigators, as they sink 
and are buried in the waters of the lakes or of the 
Mississippi; and the wail of their widowed wives 
and orphan children accuse the rulers of the nation 
of being the murderers of their husbands and fa- 
thers, by neglecting to make the necessary appro- 
priauions. 

We want liberal appropriations made for the 
removal of these obstructions; we desire to see 
these dangers abated, the navigation of our lakes 
and rivers made safe, and our commerce free. We 
ask of the General Government such appropria- 
tions as justly belong to our country, comprising, 
as it does, one-third of the population of the Union, 
which not only pays its proportion of the burden 
of taxation, but 1s constantly drained of its treasure 
by investment in the purchase of the public lands. 
We ask this, and not that our commerce shall be 
taxed as it is at the Louisville canal, where the in- 
vestments made by the General Government have 
been returned more than a hundred-fold into the 
coffers of the nation by a burdensome taxation 
upon our commerce—the only instance, I believe, 
of the kind in all the appropriations which have 
been made by the Government. 

The objects for which we ask appropriations are 
of a national character, and interesting to the whole 
Union. I have never doubted the power of the 
National Government to make appropriations of 
money to objects of internal improvements of a 
national character, and I will not cease, whilst I 
have the honor ofa seat in the councils of the na- 
tion, to urge upon the consideration of Congress 
the making of such appropriations, guarded at all 
times by a constitutional sanction. ‘here is, in 
my Opinion, no object to which Congress can ap- 
propriate money which can be of more utility than 
for removing the obstructions and increasing the 
facility and safety of our commerce, for the preser- 
vation of the property of our traders and mer- 
chants, for the saving of the lives of our mariners 
upon the seas and the lakes, and of the navigators 
of the rivers. To doubt a power so salutary, would 
seem to me to doubt the principle of self-preserva- 
tion—a principle coexistent with man, and inhe- 
rent in all Governments. This power has never 
been doubted by any statesman of any distinction 
of the Democratic party, so far as my knowledge 
extends, 

The people of the West have justly complained 
of the little attention which has been paid to the 
improvement of their navigable waters, and the 
comparatively smal] amounts of public money 
which have been expended for that purpose. 1 
warn gentlemen who now consider them and their 
claims so little worthy of attention, that the time is 
not far distant when they will come here with the 
power of their representation, and take that justice 
which has been so long denied to them. 

The lake harbors are essential to the defence of 
the northwestern frontier, as much so as fortifica- 
tions on the seaboard. The improvements of the 
rivers, particularly the western tributaries of the 
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Mississippi, are in view of war measures as well 
as of commerce. 

The rivers in this bill are great national high- 
ways—the seacoast and harbors on the Atlantic 
are not common highways for the nation any more 
than the Hudson river, and the great navigable 
rivers of the West, to which appropriations are pro- 
1 We do not object 
to the immense means which have been expended 
on the Auiantic seaboard—we only complain of the 
little attention which has been given, and the com- 
paratively small appropriations which have been 
made, to the lakes and rivers of the West. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Payne] re- 
marked the other day, that he never mentioned the 
Constitution to a Representative from Kentucky 
but that he was answered with a smile. I do not 
know what meaning the honorable gentleman in- 
tended to give to the remark, or what he intended 
the committee should deduce from it. [T would 
merely remark, however, to that gentleman, that 
the positions taken by himself and some others, of 
the constitutional powers of this Government over 
this subject, are so impracticable, and, viewed in 
regard to the consequences to which they would 
lead if followed out, are of so ludicrous a charae- 
ter, that it can be counted no wonder that the Rep- 
resentatives from Kentucky should smile when 
they are mentioned, and that it is owing solely to 
that courtesy which it is our habitual custom to 
practise towards gentlemen for whom we entertain 
a personal respect, however much we may differ 
from them as to their constitutional views, that we 
do not laugh outright. 

I deny that the Democratic party has ever en- 
tertained such views as have been avowed by the 
gentlemen who have so strenuously opposed this 
bill, as to the power of the General Government 
to make appropriations for internal improvements 
of a national character. 1 not only deny this, but 
I challenge these gentlemen to name any one emi- 
nent statesman, an acknowledged leader, one having 
the confidence of the Democratic party—such as 
their Presidents and Vice Presidents, or such as 
have been generally spoken of as candidates for 
either of those offices—who has ever avowed such 
a doctrine, or denied the existence of such a power 
in the General Government. So far from this be- 
ing the case, this power has been distinctly and 
repeatedly avowed by such men as Jefferson, Mad- 
ison, Jackson, Van Buren, Johnson, Calhoun, 
McDuflie, and many other eminent statesmen of 
the Democratic party, from all sections of the 
Union. I rejoice that 1 have an opportunity here 
on this floor, on this occasion, to deny, to combat, 
and to refute the political heresies and ultraisms 
which have been made and heretofore asserted by 
the gentlemen opposed to this bill as Democratic 
doctrine, and which have been so often quoted 
upon us by our political opponents, to the incal- 
culable damage of the Democratic party, and mis- 
chief to the cause of wue Democratic and Repub- 
lican principles. 

The objections urged by gentlemen to the pas- 
sage of this bill, are contrary to the principles of 
the common sense and common reason of man- 
kind; and if I mistake not, before I am done, I 
will show some of them to be contrary to the prin- 
ciples of common honesty between man and man, 
and a just administration of the Government to- 
wards the different portions of the Union. 

Furthermore, the principles urged by them are 
against a plain, fair, and reasonable interpretation 
of the Constitution, and if carried out, would re- 
duce it to an insignificant and useless blank piece 
of paper, and render the Government wholly in- 
operative. Besides, they are contradicted by the 
practical expositions of the Constitution, in the 
full exercise by Congress of the powers which 
they now deny, from the commencement of the 
Government to the present time, as well as being 
in direct opposition to the principles fully and dis- 
tinctly avowed, asserted, and practised upon by 
every eminent statesman of the Democratic party, 
who has been distinguished by the confidence of 
the people. 

The argument which gentlemen attempt to draw 
from the abuse of this power which has hereto- 
fore taken place, and which was checked by Gen- 
eral Jackson, and of the possible abuse of the 
power hereafter, and the tendency of the exercise 
of it to corrupt combination, is entitled to no 
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weight or consideration whatever, as a constitu- 
tional argument. ‘There is no power in the Gov- 
ernment which is not subject to the same objec- 
ons. The abuse of a power is no argument 
against the proper and legitimate use of it, nor 
against the existence of the power. 

lt will be impossible for me, Mr. Chairman, to 
take any other than a very rapid view of the ques- 
tion of constitutional power, which has been so 
often brought up and denied on the one side, and 
asserted on the other, in this debate. Gentlemen 
inquire where we will find the constitutional power 
to pass this bill? | think, sir, there will be no 
difficulty in finding it if we construe the Constitu- 
tion upon the plain practical principles of common 
sense; and a constitution is a politcal instrument, 
to govern the people who are governed by 
the practical principles of common sense, and it 
ought not to he construed upon any othe r. Le fore 
[ attempt to find this power, however, I will pre- 
nuse that I do net find it in that clause of the eighth 
section of the Constitution, where the eentleman 
from ‘Tennessee, [Mr. Jones,] thought he found 
the power “to erect forts, magazines, arsenals, 
dock-yards, and other veedful buildings.” "This 
clause confers no power for the purpose of this 
bill, nor any such power as is supposed by the gen 
tleman from Teunessee. ‘This clause simply con- 
fers the power to “ exereise exclusive legislation” 
over ** places purchased”’ for those purpose Ss. It 
presupposes the power to purchase such places, and 
to erect the forts, &c., thereon, to have been grant- 
ed somewhere else, and the gentleman must look 
somewhere else for the power to purchase suck 
places, and the power to erect forts thereon, un 
less he would indulge in the wildest kind of con- 
struction. If he will travel with me a little way in 
search of it, L think we will find the power to pur- 
chase such places, to erect forts, &c., thereon, and 
to make all the appropriations called for in this 
bill, altogether, and at no great distance from the 
clause to which he referred. 

By the first clause of the eighth section of the 
first article of the Constitution, it is provided that 
‘**the Congress shall have power to lay and col- 
lect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises.”’ 

The Constitution thus confers upon Congress 
the power of raising revenue, without limit or re- 
striction as to its exercise, except in the discretion 
of Congress, with a view to the purposes for which 
it is intended to be raised, under the responsibility 
of the Representatives in Congress to their constit- 
uents. For what purposes does the Constitution 
confer this power? The clause answers 
this question: ‘* To pay the debts, and provide for 
the common defence and the general welfare’’— 
thus ecouferring upon Congress the power to ap- 
propriate the revenues of the Government—a 
power which is incidental to the power to raise 
reveuue, and equally unlimited as to its exercise, 
with the view to the national objects for which it 
is mised; the power in each case is broad and un- 
qualified. Gentlemen think that this is too indef- 
inite, and would confer upon Congress an unlim- 
ited power to do anything and everything which 
Congress might suppose necessary ‘to provide 
for the common defence and general welfare.’ 
But the framers of the Constitution did not leave 
these general terms open to misconstruction. In 
the very same clause—in fact, sir, in the very 
same sentence—the objects to which these general 
terms allude are distinctly specified, and as def- 
initely set forth as human intellect and ingenuity 
can do itin an instrument of that character; the 
check to the abuse of these powers is in the re- 
sponsibility of the Representative to his constitu- 
ents. Asconnected with the objects of the appro- 
priations proposed by the bill now under consid- 
eration, the section of the Constitution to which I 
have referred goes on to declare that Congress 
shall have power ‘‘te regulate commerce with foreign 
‘ nations, and among the several States, and with the 
‘ Indian tribes;’’ ‘‘to establish post offices and post 
‘ roads,’ ‘‘to declare war,’’ and “to raise and sup- 
‘ port armies’’—which, in fact, is but a ne come 
incident to the power to declare war; ‘‘ to provi 
‘and maintain a nary;’’ and, lastly, “to make all 
‘laws which shall be necessary and proper for 
‘ carrying into execution the foregoing powers”’’— 
a power inserted, ] presume, from abundance of 
caution, and to prevent dispute and misunder- 
standing; for this last is nothing more than a 
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necessary result and unavoidable implication from 
the powers previously vested. 

‘The power to regulate commerce includes, neces- 
sarily, the power to regulate navigation and trade. 


Conimerce among the several States means com- | 


merce which concerns more States than one, 
whether between two adjoining States or between 
two States which may export or import through 
one or more other States. Congress has the power 
to remove obstructions, then, to navigation and 
commerce, whether with foreign nations, among 
the States, or with the Indian tribes. There is no 
difference in relation to these three kinds of com- 
merce, as to the power of Congress; its power as 
to the one is the same as to the others, and no 
State has the power to obstruct the action of Con- 
gress in the exercise of this power, whether it is 
exercised in revard to the foreign commerce, or the 
commerce among the States, or with the Indian 
tribes. Under this power Congress may pass laws 
in relation to pilotage, quarantine, and wrecks; lay 
embargoes, pass regulations for the government of 
hands and seamen on board of American vessels 
or boats, confer privileges to such vessels, whether 
m the domestic or foreign trade, establish ports of 
entry and delivery, construct light-houses, buoys, 
and beacons, piers, abutments, and breakwaters, 
on the ocean or on the lakes, for the security of 
navigation, and remove obstructions to navization 
in our navigable rivers. Of what use would this 
power to reculate commerce be, if you could not 
approprinte money to facilitate the commerce of the 
country and to secure the safety of navigation by 
erecting harbors on the lakes, sounds, and bays, 
and removing the obstructions in such great nation- 
al thoroughfares of the commerce among the States 
ns the Hludson, the Ohio, and the Mississippi? 
powers which have been actually exercised by this 
Government from its first establishment to the 
present day. It might be considered unnecessary 
to go any further in search of ample power to make 
all the appropriations contemplated by this bill. 
But this is not all. 

Under the power ** to establish post offices and 
post roads,” Congress may make appropriations 
for renting offices where they are already built, or 
building offices where they are not. It may adopt 
State roads as post roads or post routes, where they 
have been already opened by the States, or appro- 
riate money to open them where they have not 
ween already opened, and to remove obstructions 
which may be mm the way. It may and does adopt 
the rivers as post routes, and employ the owners 
of steamboats as mail carriers, and appropriate 
money for the removal of obstructions to that mode 
of conveyance, equally with that by land. Such 
powers of appropriation have been constantly ex- 
ercised by this Government. Their exercise in no 
manner interferes with or supersedes the jurisdic- 
tion of the States. ‘The roads and rivers are still 
within the territorial jurisdiction and sovereignty 
of the States, both civilly and criminally, subject 
to the right of travel, passage, and preservation, 
which the States cannot supersede or obstruct. Of 
what use, sir, would be the power to establish post 
roads or post routes, if you could not appropriate 
money to remove obstructions therein, whether by 
land or water? i 

Under the power to ** declare war’? and * raise 
and support armies,’? Congress may appropriate 
money for the purchase of sites and the erection of 
magazines, arsenals, and armories; for the build- 
ing of forts and the making safe harbors on your 
lakes, which will answer, to a very great extent, 
in the place of forts, when you have provided ves- 
sels of war which may float safely in them; and 
Congress may appropriate money to put the armies 
of the nation in motion; to cut out military roads, 
to purchase wagons, and to remove obstructions 
to their progress by land; or to purchase or build 
or charter steamboats, that they may progress 


with the greater facility and celerity by means of 


your navigable rivers, and to remove obstructions 
which may inypede their progress in that way. 


Of what use would be the power to raise and sup- | 


port armies, unless you could erect forts, mag- 
azmes, armories, and arsenals? 
to raise and support armies imply nothing more 
than the enrolling aid enlisting the men, and pro- 
viding them with food and clothing? When your 
armies are raised and maintained, are they to stand 
sull and idle? Are they to be placed in the sin- 


Does the power | 
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gular position in which the gentleman from Indi- ces- 
ana {Mr. Perrit| the other day left the honorable | sary to assume jurisdiction in the General Goy. 
rentieman from South Carolina, [Mr. Ruetr,] | ernment so as to charge toll, &c. They contend 
when, in the course of his argument, he supposed | for the contrary. ‘These distinctions are clearly 
him to be on an expedition to supply your soldiers || taken by Mr. Monroe and General Jackson, as | 
with arms, with a wagon and team of Conestoga || will presently show. 
horses, loaded with guns, stopped in the public These distinctions were broken down and over- 
highway between your national armory and your || rode under the Administration of Mr. J.Q. Adams, 
fort, by a tree which had fallen across and ob- | in the attempt then made to establish * a genera! 
structed the road, standing there without any || system of internal improvements.”’ twas this system 
constitutional power in Congress to appropriate which was hurrying the country into ruin by enor 
money for the purchase of an axe to enable the | mous, wasteful, and extravagant expenditures, and 
honorable gentleman to cut his way through?— | infringing upon the powers and sovereignty of the 
or, are your armies to move forward to the defence States, which was put down by the Democratic 
of your frontiers ?—and, if so, have you no power | party during the Administration of General Jaek- 
to appropriate money to charter or build boats for | son. It is this system which is condemned by the 
their transportation ?—to remove the snags and rafts | Baltimore Convention, when they declare that * the 
which might endanger or impede their progress? | * Constitution does not confer upon the General 
When your armies arrive at the rafts on the Ark- | ‘Government the power to commence and carry 
ansas, Where you have two forts; or on the Red | ‘ona general system of internal improvements.’* 
tiver, where you have three; are your soldiers to In that declaration, such appropriations as are 
he disembarked and marched through the swamps || contained in this bill were not contemplated. No, 
around the rafts? or have you the power to appro- || were the appropriations proposed by this bill such 
priate money to purchase axes and such imple- || as were vetoed by General Jackson, for we find 
ments as may be necessary to cut their way through | that he and Mr. Van Buren signed bills making 
the obstructions, so that they can pass in their | appropriations to all the objects of improvement 
boats up those rivers? If you have this power, || contemplated by this bill. 
which it seems to me no reasonable man will For improving the navigation of the Ohio and 
doubt, have you not also the power to make those || Mississippi rivers, in 1829, 1830, 1831, 1837, aud 
appropriations in anticipation of such necessities? | 1838. : ; os Wi 
There is no difference, sir, except that the latter For improving the navigation of the Ohio, Mis- 
would be the wiser exereise of the power. The | sissippi, and Missouri rivers, in 1832, 1833, 1534, 
surest way of avoiding the difficulty of war, and | 1835, 1836, 1837, and 1838. 
war itself, is to make preparations for it in times | | For improving the navigation of the Mississippi 
of peace. river above the mouth of the Ohio and the Mis- 
Under the power ‘*to provide and maintain a | souri rivers, in 1836, 1837, and 1838. 
navy,’ we also have power to appropriate money f For improving the navigation of the Arkansas 
to erect hospitals, light-houses, buoys, beacons, || river, in 1832, 1835, 1837, and 1838. ie, 
piers, rope-walks, dock-yards, and harbors, either For improving the navigation of the Ohio river, 
on the seas or on the lakes, and to remove obstrue- || above the falls of the Ohio, in 1835, 1836, 1537, 
tions to the entrance of harbors, and to give refuge | and 1838. ; aD 3 
and ensure a safe protection to our navy when For improving the navigation of the Hudson 
lying in them. It matters not whether those har- | river, above and below Albany, in the State of 
bors are on the tidewaters of the salt seas, or on | New York, in 1834, 1836, 1837, and 1838. 
the fresh waters of our nothern lakes; for the lakes || For improving the navigation of the Red river, 
are as much external, and have as much relation || Louis., in 1832, 1834, 1835, 1836, 1837, and 183s 
to our foreign commerce and our navy, as the lor improving the navigation of the Savannah 
ocean itself. How crippled would be your com- |) river, Georgia, in 1832, 1834, 1835, and 1836. 
merece with foreign nations, if you had no harbors For harbors on the seas and on the lakes in 
for the protection of your merchantmen and steam- every year of the eight years of General Jackson 8 
ers! How useless would be the power to provide || Administration, and 1837 and 1838 of Mr. Van 
and maintain a navy, if you could not make ap- | Buren’s. j 
propriations for the objects which I have specified ! And yet, in the face of these facts, gentlemen 
Tinen, sir, I find, under the several clauses of | are found bold enough to declare that the appro- 
the eighth section of the Constitution, ample power || priations contained in this bill are unconstitutional, 
to improve harbors upon the seaboard and upon and embraced by the Maysville veto, and is that 
the lakes, and to remove obstructions to the navi- , system of internal improvements which was stran- 
gation of the rivers embraced by this bill. Such || gled and crushed by General Jackson, and con- 
seems to me to be a common-sense and practical demned by the Baltimore Convention; when the 
construction of the clauses of the Constitution to | legislative history of the nation shows that Gen- 
which I have referred, and such a common-sense | eral Jackson signed bills making these appropria- 
construction will be given to them by every prac- | tions at every session of Congress during his 
tical man in the nation. ; Administration. i 
3ut gentlemen ask, in what does this construc- || Equally are the opinions expressed by the oppo- 
tion differ from that of the Federalists, and the || nents of this bill, op osed to those practical expo- 
supporters of a general system of internal improve- || sitions of the meaning of the Constitution, to be 
ment? I will tell them, sir. The difference is a} found in the action of Congress in regard to such 
very clear one. Ihave named first the power to || appropriations as those proposed by this bill. 
raise revenue, which is unlimited; secondly, the || Congress, as early as 1789, passed an act which 
power to appropriate that money to objects of a || Shows very definitively what were the opinions ot 
national character. There isa third power con- that body, (many of whose members were of those 
nected with these, the power to carry the appropria- | who had composed the convention by which 0 
tion into effect, by applying the money appropri- | Constitution was formed,) in relation to so mué y 
ated to the object for which the appropriation was || of this bill as proposes appropriations for Atlanuc 
made, and this third power is to be viewed in two || harbors; and from that day to this such approprie- 
aspects: first, where it is simply an appropriation, | tions have been constantly made, year after year, 
leaving the jurisdiction in the States where the | and time after time. 4! pied i i 
contemplated improvement lies; and secondly, where || I have already shown the legislative history of 
it assumes jurisdiction in the National Government, || this matter, as regards the rivers in this bill. the 
as, ina road or canal, to erect gates and charge || #cllon of Congress and of the Executive, during 
tolls, &e. || the Administrations of Jackson and Van Buren, 1S 
Now sir, the Federal party, or the party in || equall conclusiveas to the lake harbors. Wethus 
favor of a general system of internal improvements, | find that the Government has, by a long line of 
by whatever name you may designate them, as- | legislative action, from the commencement of I's 
sume in the General Government every and all of | €Xistence to the present day, uninterrupted by any 
these powers. We deny some of them. We | doubt of the existence of the power to make the 
/econtend that the Government has no power to || appro riations in this bill, always asserted and ex- 
make such appropriations unless the object be na- ercised this power, and has, in the exercise of 1, 
tional and not State—general and not local. They || appropriated vast sums of money. The power to 
contend for the contrary. We contend that Con- | make these appropriations has never been doubted 
gress can carry the appropriation into effect, where || by statesmen of eminence, to whom the Demo- 
‘ the jurisdiction over the subject is left to the States; | cratic party have ever looked as true exponents of 
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the doctrines of that party; and [ challenge and 
defy the gentlemen who have opposed this bill to 
name one single man of eminence of the Demo- | 
cratic party—I mean such men as have been elect- 
ed, or talked of by that party as President or Vice 
President—who has ever avowed such opinions as 
those gentlemen have in opposition to this bill. 

[| have already shown what was the opinion of 
General Washington, who signed the bill of 1787. 

Mr. Jefferson not only signed bills making large 
appropriations to the Cumberland road, but also | 
recommended that a reconnoissance and survey 
should be made for a national road from Washing- 
ton to New Orleans. 

Mr. Madison, in his Special Message in 1811, 
communicating to Congress copies of the act of the 
Legislature of New York, in relation to a canal to 
connect the Hudson river with the lakes, expresses 
himself in very decided language in favor of the 
utility of canal navigation; the peculiar adaptation 
of our country to improvements of that character; 
the importance of a system of internal communi- 
cation and conveyance for the general necessity, 
and recommends the same to the consideration of 
Congress. 

Mr. Madison, it is true, in his seventh Annual 
Message, suggests that * any defect of constitu- 
tional authority which may be encountered can be 
supplied in a manner which the Constitution itself 
has providently pointed out.”? This suggestion is 
not made by him as entertaining any doubts upon 
this subject himself, but in reference to the doubts 
entertained by others; he stood fully committed in 
favor of appropriations by the General Govern- 
ment for the construction of new roads and navi- 
gable canals, and the improvement of the naviga- 
tion of navigable rivers, requiring a national ju- 
risdiction and national means. 

Mr. Monroe was fully alive to the national adap- 
tation of our country to improvements of this 
character, and their importance in shortening dis- 
tances and binding the Union more closely to- | 
gether, and makes no doubt in his Inaugural Ad- 

dress of the power of Congress to make appropri- 
ations for that purpose. 

Mr. Monroe, in his first Annual Message in 
1817, expresses a change of opinion, and qualifies 
his opinions formerly expressed in relation to the 
power of Congress to apply appropriations to the | 
construction of roads and canals. It is in this Mes- 
sage he first draws the distinction to which I have 
already adverted, in which he denies that Congress 
has the power to apply appropriations to the construc- 
tion of roads and canals, where Congress should at the 
same time assume jurisdiction, so as to erect gates, | 
charge tolls,&c. But he did not then, nor did he ever | 
afterwards, deny to Congress the power to make ap- 
propriations even for the construction of roads and | 
canals of a national and not local character, the juris- 
diction remaining in the States; on the contrary, in | 
his seventh Annual Message, 2d December, 1823, | 
he expressly recommends appropriations in aid of | 
the construction of the Chesapeake and Ohio canal, 
and an examination of the several routes through 
which the waters of the Ohio may be connected | 
with Lake Erie, and distinctly declares it as his | 
opinion ‘* that Congress possesses the right to ap- | 
propriate money for such a national object” as the | 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, “ the jurisdiction | 
remaining to the States through which the canal | 
would pass.” And, in furtherance of the idea by | 
him previously expressed, that Congress did not | 
possess the power to carry such appropriations | 
into effect by assuming jurisdiction and charging | 
toll, and as Congress had not thought it expedient | 
to recommend to the States an amendment to the 
Constitution for the purpose of vesting in Con- | 
gress such a power, he recommended that Con- 
gress should vest the Executive with the power to 
enter into arrangements with the States, through 
which the Cumberland road should pass, to estab- | 
lish tolls, &e., to defray the expense of repairs, 
and to protect the work against injuries. 

In his Special Message of the 4th May, 1822, 
Mr. Monroe asserts that a power in the General 
Government * to establish turnpikes with gates, 
‘ tolls, &c., involved a complete right of jurisdic- 
‘tion and sovereignty for all the purposes of in- 
‘ternal improvement, and not merely the right of | 
‘applying money under the power vested in Con- 
‘gress to make appropriations.” The former 
power he denies to exist in the General Govern- 
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ment; the latter power he fully admits and recog- 
nises. And in his eighth Annual Message, 7th 
December, 1824, he reverts with approbation to 
the appropriations which had been made at the 
preceding session of Congress ** for the improvement 
‘ of the navigation of the Mississippi and the Ohio, of 
‘the harbor of Presque Isle, on Lake Erie, and the 
‘repair of the Plymouth beach,’? which embraced 
all the classes and objects of appropriation pro- 
posed by this bill, viz: sea harbors, lake harbors, 
and navigable rivers. 

It was during the Administration of Mr. J. Q. 
Adams that Congress made appropriations for the 
purpose of establishing an internal-improvement 
system, which assumed an unqualified power in 
the General Government, not only to make appro- 
priations to works of internal improvement of a 
national, but of a local character also, and likewise 
overturned the distinction and limitation which 
had been taken by Mr. Monroe, and arrogated to 
Congress the power to carry those appropriations 
into effect, by assuming in the General Govern- 
ment the jurisdiction and sovereignty over the sub- 
ject-matter of the improvement. It was this usur- 
pation of power by Congress, this invasion of the 
sovereignty of the States, this disregard of the char- 
acter of the work, whether national or local, which 
constituted the general system of internal improve- 
ments, which, after it had progressed to an alarm- 
ing extent, and was sowing corruption In the eoun- 
cils of the nation, and disease in the body politic, 
was condemned by the Democratic party, and 
strangled and crushed by General Jackson. Gen- 
eral Jackson, in his first Annual Message, 4th 
March, 1829, to avoid difficulties which micht arise 
from the differences of opinion and conflicting in- 
terests in regard to internal improvements, simply 
recommends a division of the surplus revenue 
among the States, but does not himself express 
any doubt of the power of Congress to make such 
appropriations as are proposed in this bill. On the 
contrary, at that very session he approved hills 
making such appropriations. 

General Jackson, in his Veto Message on the 
Maysville road bill, the 27th May, 1830, which 
caused so much excitement at the time, and which 
has been so often alluded to in this debate by gven- 
tlemen opposed to this bill, asserts no such doe- 
trine as that which those gentlemen contend for. 
On the contrary, he clearly takes the distinctions 
which had previously been taken by Mr. Madison 
and Mr. Monroe. He denies, as they had done, 
the power to exist in the General Government to 
promote works of internal improvement within the 
States, if jurisdiction of the territory which they 
may occupy shall be claimed as necessary to their 
preservation and use jut he admits distinctly 
and clearly that the right of appropriation is not lim- 
ited by the power to carry into effect the measure for 
which the money is asked ; and that, as Congress has 
an unlimited power to raise money, it has in its appro- 
priation a discretionary power, restricted only by the 
duty to appropriate it to purposes of common defence 
and of general, not local—national, and not State, ben- 
efit. In accordance with these principles he vetoed 
the Maysville road bill, because, to use his own 
words, he was “not able to view it in any other 
light than as a measure of purely local character.”’ 

With his sixth Annual Message, 2d December, 
1834, General Jackson returned the bill making 
appropriations for the improvement of the Wa- 
bash river. lis objections to that appropriation 
were purely upon the ground of its inexpediency. 
In that message he does not change, in the slight- 
est degree, the positions he had previously taken; 
on the contrary, he reasserts the general principles 
which had been previously defined by himself, 
Mr. Madison, and Mr. Monroe, and particularly 
admits the power of making appropriations for the 
erection of light-houses, the placing, planting, and 
sinking of buoys, beacons, and piers, and the removal 
of partial and temporary obstructions in our navigable 
rivers, and the harbors upon our great lakes, as well 
as on the seaboard ; which is all the power claimed 
by the appropriations in this bill, the objects of 
which are improvements which General Jackson, 


in his remarks upon the Wabash appropriation, | 
says ‘* have always been os ying as standing upon | 


as the Maysville road, | 
the subscription of stock in companies, and for the |. 
direct construction of roads by the General Gov- | 


different grownds from” suc 


ernment. 
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And yeta little coterie of gentlemen on this floor, 
who, however respectable they may be for their 
talents, in number do not amount to more than a 
corporal’s guard, compared to the Democratic par- 
ty, have the boldness to get up here and denounce 
this bill as a violation of the Constitution: brand 
those of us who support it as Federalists, and at- 
tempt to read us out of the Democratic party. 
Why, sir, this is ridiculous; perfectly ridiculous, 
sir. 

If, sir, the cotemporaneous exposition of the 
Constitution to be derived trom the acts and opin- 
ions of those who framed it—if the uniform and 
progressive action of the Government in its legis- 
lative and executive departments—if the uniform 
opinions of eminent statesmen of the Democratic 
party, from all parts and sections of this Union, 
from the earliest history of our Government to the 
present time, can have any weight in settling a con- 
struction of the Constitution in relation to any par- 
ticular power, can any evidence more conclusive 
be furnished in relation to the existence of any 
power exercised by this Government than the le- 
gislative and executive history of this nation fur 
nishes as to the power to make appropriations for 
the objects contemplated in this bill? A power so 
salutary and so sanctioned will never be surren- - 
dered by the people of the West. 

Under the powers to which I have referred, the 
Government has made large appropriations and 
expenditures, as will appear by the tables which 
IT have before me: 

To light-honses, $7,216,122 01, up to 184], in- 
elusive. 

To fortifications, $23,859 282 
clusive. 

To Atlantic and Gulf harbors, $4,678,178 86, to 
Jannary, 1846. 

To lake harbors, 


sive, 


~ 


7, up to 1845, in- 


~ 
‘ 


42,861,964 39, to 1845, inclu- 


62,75. 


To rivers, 800, to 1844, inclusive. 

Of these appropriations but small proportions 
have been expended in the West. They have been 
expended on the seaboard, together with immense 
means, year after year, for keeping up these forti- 
fications, lizht-houses, &e., &e., besides millions 
on millions annually for the support of the navy, 
whilst vearafter year you have drained the a 
of the West of millions upon millions, as the table 
before me shows, now amounting to §125,248,- 
730 63, up to 1843 inclusive, for the purchase of 
the public lands: and the gentleman from Georgia, 
[Mr. Cops] and other gentlemen, from Virginia, 
and from east of the mountains, ery out that it isa 
system of robbery and plunder and acrambling for 
public money, when a Representative from the 
West asks for a most moderate appropriation for 
clearing obstructions and removing the dangers of 
western navigation. 

[Some gentlemen here interrupted Mr. T. and 
asked who gave those lands to the Government? 
Did not Virginia do it? Another asked, Did not 
Massachusetts do it?} Mr. T’. resumed: 

Who gave those lands to the Government? Do 
gentlemen ask this question? Was it not Virginia 
and Massachusetts, am I asked? I say, no, sir: 
neither Virginia nor Massachusetts gave them; 
neither Virginia nor Massachusetts had them to 
give. IT will tell gentlemen who gave them: they 
were given to Government by the valor of the 
hardy adventurers who crossed the mountains, and 
entered the forests of the mighty West. Great 
3ritain and her savage allies held on to the west- 
ern country, in violation of the treaty of peace of 
1783, and this country never got them again until 
they were won, and the British and Indians forced 
to give them up by the valor of the brave pioneer, 
who first settled that country; a service for which 
they have never been requited by the Government; 
and gentlemen here yet talk of justice! I have in- 
troduced a bill, sir, at this session, in relation to that 
matter; a bill to pension the few officers and sol- 
diers of the Indian wars, who by their valor won 
that vast country, and who yet remain this side of 
the grave; and will, at some day of the present 
session, give gentlemen an opportunity of display- 
ing their sense of justice. : 

But, sir, I have been led to digress from the 
subject immediately under consideration. But 
who is it who are, in fact, urging upon Congress a 
system of robbery, plunder, and scrambling for 
" the public money, but these gentlemen themselves? 
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The committee have reported a bill popes an 
economical expenditare of the pub 


been duly examined, reliable estimates made upon 


ic money to | 
objects of great national importance, which have | 


them, and recommended by the War Department; | 
and the committee have acted upon these measures | 
without reference to the particular section of coun- | 


try in which they may be located, having been 
influenced by considerations of propriety alone; 


and these gentlemen, who ery out ** robbery and | 


plander,’’ complain that the bill does not appro- 
priate as much money in one section of the Union 
as it does in another, without regard to the consid- 
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eration whether there are or are not objects in that | 


other section to which such appropriations can be 
either properly or constitutionally made. They 
urge upon the committee an indiscriminate division 
of the public money among the different sections 


of the country, and thus are themselves the ad- | 
vocates of that very system of robbery and plun- 


der, which they so unjustly charge upon others. 

I have shown, I think, that the principles as- 
sumed by gentlemen who oppose this bill are at 
variance with a plain, common-sense, and prac- 
tical exposition of the Constitution, and contra- 
dicted by the legislative exposition which has been 
given by the practice of the Government from its 
first existence to the present time, and that their 
opinions are in opposition to those of all the pa- 
triots and statesmen of any eminence of the Dem- 
ocratic party. : 

The gentleman from South Carolina {Mr. Raert) 
said, the other day: “'The South has asked for 
nothing;”’ and yet these centlemen from the South 
complain of injustice, and say that the interests of 
the South are neglected in the appropriations made 
by this bill; they oppose all the appropriations for 
these purposes, when they are offered to them, with 
all their power and strength. If the Representa- 
tives from the South do not present to Congress 
the wants of their constituents, and have them re- 
ferred to the proper committees, the people of the 
South cannot complain of the committees; these 
gentlemen know that the committees have no richt 
to report appropriations for objects which are not 


referred to their consideration by the House. If 


the South sends impracticable men here, who will 
not send their matters to the committees, and the 
committees are thus prevented from examining and 
reporting upon such matters as affect the interests 
of the people of the South, and those interests are 
therefore neglected, the only remedy, sir, for this 
evil, as far as IT can see, is for the “people of the 
South to send Representatives here who are prac- 
tical men, who have practical views of things, and 
who will present the claims and interests of their 
constituents to the committees in a practical man- 
ner. 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Ruerr}) 
tells you that the South * does not aid in the over- 
* throw of the Constitution. She is not accessary 
‘to the murder of a great principle of the Repub- 
‘lican party, perpetrated, not by its ancient en- 
* emies, but by its professed friends, and instead of 
* rioting over the dead, will follow the hearse as a 
*mourner to its last home.’’ Sir, this remark of 
the gentleman, though it may be entitled to some 
commendation asa figure of rhetoric and a flight 
of fancy, has no weight as a constitutional arcu- 
ment. The constitution of the gentlemen from 
the South, who have participated in this debate, is 
not the Constitution of the country, nor the Con- 
Stitution as it is interpreted by the Democratic 
party. The constitution of which they speak, is 
the creature of their own brain; it isa poor rick- 
ety, sickly, nerveless thing, and the sooner such a 
monster of deformity dies and is buried in the 
grave, out of sight, the better for it, and the less 
pomp and circumstance, and ceremony and show 
of grief there is made over its funeral obsequies, 
the less disgrace it will bring upon its parentage. 
Iam gratified, Mr. Chairman, that the new rule 
which has been adopted by this House will pre- 
vent the enemies of this measure from overloading 
the bill with improper and obnoxious amendments, 
as has been the practice heretofore. 

Here Mr. T. was arrested by the expiration of 
his hour, and he took his seat, although he had 
much more to say upon the subject. 


Mr. Cocker, of Tennessee, obtained the floor, || 


and yielded, at the request of Mr. G. 8. Houston, 


_ of our emigration to Oregon, or the prote 


Two Regiments of Riflemen—Mr. Tilden. | 


of Alabama, who, in reference to the declaration 
of Mr. Tysnarrs, that the South had asked for 
nothing, inquired of the gentleman if the ‘Tennes- 
see river was not before that cammittee, and pre- 
sented to them by resolutions, previous to the re- 
porting of the bill. 

Mr. Treparts replied that the gentleman misin- 
terpreted entirely what he said. 
gentleman from South Carolina had said that the 
South had asked for nothing. ‘The Tennessee 
river was presented to that committee, but no in- 
formation was presented to them in relation to it. 
He did not blame the gentleman from Tennessee 
for it, because the information was not obtained 
frgm the Executive Department until this morn- 
ing. Another reason why the committee had not 
included it was, that it travelled one step beyond 
the scope that the committee had marked out for 
itself. They had appropriated only for the Hud- 
son and the Mississippi, and its main tributaries. 


The ‘Tennessee was but the tributary of a tribu- | 
tary, which class embraced a large number of riv- || 


ers to which appropriations mght be advanta- 
reous, but to which the committee did not deem it 
advisable or politic at this time to extend appro- 
priations, but had confined themselves to appro- 
priations to those rivers alone where there could 
ve no doubt of both the constitutional power and 
the expediency of making the appropriations, and 


as would come within an economical system of 


appropriations. 


Nore.—The pamphlet edition of the above speech con- 
tained an extended Appendix, sustaining the doctrines of the 
speech, by, Ist, * Extracts trom the Address of the Demo- 
cratic State Convention to the people of Hlinois, 1846;” 
2d, “Remarks of the editor of the Lilinois State Register, 


in relation to the Address of the Democratic State Conven- | 


tion, 184637? 3d. “ Extracts from the address of Mr. Calhoun, 
on taking the chair of the Southwestern Convention at Mem- 
yhis, November 13, 18453” 4th, ** Extract of a letter from 
Mr. McDuffie, dated March 5, 1828,’ published in Niles’s 


Register, vol. 43, page 28; Sth,‘ Anactfor the establishment | 
and support of light-houses, beacons, buoys, and public | 
piers ;”? 6th, ** Statement showing the amounts appropriated | 


and expended for various harbor works upon the Atlantic 


coast and the Gulf of Mexico, down to Ist January, 18463”? | 
7th, “ Statement of appropriations for the improvement of | 


the navigation of the Mississippi, Ohio, Red, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Hudson, and Savannah rivers ;"’ 
ations for all the lakes ;"" 


son’s seventh Annual Message :*? 11th, “ Extract from Mr. 
Monroe’s Inaugural Address ;*? 12th, * Extracts from Mr. 
Monroe’s first and seventh Annual Messages ;”’ 13th, ** Ex- 
tracts from Mr. Monroe’s special message, May 4, and eighth 
Annual Message ;”° 14th, “ Extracts from President Jackson's 
first Annual Message, March 4, 1829;°? 15th, “ Extracts from 


President Jackson’s Maysville Road Veto, May 27, 1830;”° | 


l6th, * Extracts from General Jackson’s sixth Annual Mes- 
sage, December 2, 1834;°° 17th, “Expenses of the light- 
house establishment from Ist July, 1816, to Ist July, 1841 ;” 
Isth, “Receipts from sales of public lands, from the ear- 


liest periods of sales to 30th December, 1843, as given in Sen- | 


ate Doe. No. 246, 3d session 27th Congress, and Executive 
Doc. No. 15, 2d session 28th Congress.”? 


TWO REGIMENTS OF RIFLEMEN. 





SPEECH OF MR. D. R. TILDEN 
OF OHIO, 


Ix tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
March 24, 1846. 


The House having under consideration the bill to | 
raise two Regiments of Riflemen, and for other | 


purype ses— 


Mr. TILDEN remarked, that he did not often | 


trouble the House with his opinions, for he had 
long since coneluded he could best promote the 
public interest by remaining silent; but on the 


present occasion he felt himself under obligation | 


to depart from his usual habits in this respect. 

If he understood this matter correctly, Mr. T. 
said, it was a measure originally proposed for the 
avowed purpose of giving protection to our citizens 
emigrating to Oregon. his being so, he was 
anxious to place himself right in the vote he was 
about to give. He did not wish to stand before 
his constituents and the country in the position of 
voting against a bill (as he intended to vote against 
this) which had for its object the encouragement 

e ction of 
our citizens while on their way to that far-off 
country. If he could be convinced (Mr. T. said 
that this was the real object and design of this bill 
and that the measure was necessary, he should feel 


AL GLOBE. 


He said that the |) 


sth, “Appropri- | 
9th, * Extracts from Mr. Madison’s | 
special message, I811;°? 10th, “ Extracts from Mr. Madi- | 
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|| himself under obligation to give it a sincere and 
| hearty support. 
But Mr. T. could not believe that this was the 
object of the bill. He had no faith that it was go: 
up to protect emigrants. He doubted much if ,; 
had ever been the design of the President to raise 
troops to protect Oregon emigration; and he was 
quite sure, from recent events, that whatever may 
| have been his feelings heretofore, he now had yo 
such design. This view of the subject might be 

| wrong, but it was quite easy to show it so, if tha: 
was the case. If this proceeding was all fair, and 
the objects of the bill such as its friends had rep- 
resented, they could make it appear. 

Mr. 'T. looked upon it as an attempt on the part 
of the President to raise troops for Texas under 
the pretext of protecting emigrants, and to raise 
them now, and so enlarge his patronage as to con 
ciliate, by military commissions, certain western 

| Democrats who had grown cool toward him oy 
account of their views not having been carried oyt 
in regard to the northwest boundary. 

There were certain facts surrounding this sub. 
| ject, and to which he should direct the attention 
| of the committee, which had convinced him, and 

he trusted would convince them, that something 

was going on here behind the scenes—something 
| which was influencing the minds of the Military 
Committee and friends of the bill, but which they 
had not thought it prudent to communicate to the 
House. There had got abroad a public sentiment 
(how, he would not take up the time of the com- 
mittee fudly to explain) that this bill had two o! 
jects: The first was, to create the necessity fo: 
appointing ninety military officers, to be takeu, 
not from the army, but from the West, and of 
course from the western Democracy. The second 
object was to raise troops not needed now, but 
which would soon be needed in Texas. To avow 
the real objects of the bill, it was believed, would 
make it unpopular with the people, and of course 
/ would endanger its passage. It had, therefore, 
been brought forward and advocated as a measure 
for the benefit of Oregon settlers ; this, it was sup- 
posed, would give it a popularity that would en 
sure its success. 

This was briefly what he understood to be the 
real character and design of this measure. If the 
bill succeeded, there could be no doubt about one 
thing, that the western Democracy were coming 
_in for the offices. In fact they were already in for 
| them, for he understood papers were circulated in 
| that Hall recommending certain western members 

to the President as suitable persons for officers in 
these new regiments. This was rather indecent 
haste, and hardly to be credited; but he was in- 
formed that the facts, nevertheless, were, as he had 
stated them. The gentleman from Arkansas, | Mr. 
Yew..,}] who addressed the committee yesterday, 
seemed to take it for granted that these officers 
were to be taken from the West. The regiments, 
he thought, should be officered by certain ** western 
gentlemen, experienced in Indian warfare.” As 
further proof of this fact, the galleries were said to 
be crowded with western Democrats, eager to par- 
ticipate in this new allotment of public plunder. 
And still further, the feelings with which western 
gentlemen upon that floor seemed to have been ex- 
ercised, during the progress of the debate, went 
strongly to prove this fact. There wasa good deal 
of over-acting, and the zeal gentlemen manifested 
for poor emigrants was quite too exuberant to be 
the promptings of mere patriotism. 

Mr. T. said he had no objection to the reconcili- 
ation intended to be brought about by this bill be- 
tween the President and his friends. He did not 
know, but he would be glad to see it, if it could 
be efiected without too much cost to the country. 


Bat he should object to the payment annually of 


half a million of dollars (the cost of these two regi- 
ments) in order to effect it. Painful as it might be 

_to him, he should prefer to have this estrangement 
continue. 

Now, said Mr. T., as to the sincerity of both 
the President and his friends in bringing forward 
this bill; and upon this point he called the attention 
of the committee to a few facts which, in his judg- 
ment, went clearly to show that this measure was 
of the character he had represented it. And first, 


he called attention to the recommendation contained 
| in the last annual message of the President for one 
regiment of mounted men, for the very service for 
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which these two regiments of infantry are now to 
he raised. The Secretary of War had recommend- 
ed the same thing. And how did it happen that 
this change had been made? How came the Presi- 
dent and his Secretary, after considering maturely 
what measures were needful and proper for the 
public service, to recommend one regiment of 
mounted dragoons for western frontier service, and 
for the protection of Oregon emigrants, and then so 
suddenly change their views and recommend two 
regiments of infantry in place of them? Was it 
to give the President forty-five more commissions 
with which to reward his friends, and raise two 
reciments of infantry, which, when raised, would 
be valuable in the Texan service, but useless on 
the western frontier? A reference to a few facts 
would answer these questions. 

in the 27th Congress—the Whig Congress, as 
it was sometimes termed—the 2d regiment of dra- 
goons was dismounted; that Congress believing 
they could be converted into infantry without detri- 
ment to the public service, and that economy re- 
quired it, as several thousand dollars would be 
eaved to the treasury. 

In the last Congress the honorable gentleman 
from Georgia, (Mr. Hararson,] then, as now, 
chairman of the Military Committee, reported to 
this House a bill for remounting these dragoons, 
for the reason that, as infantry, on the western 
frontier, they were useless. The Government, it 
was said, could not afford to feed them for their 
services. It was only mounted dragoons that were 
efficient to defend the frontier settlers against In- 
dian incursions, and protect Oregon emigrants. The 
honorable chairman favered us with his views in 
a speech in reply to the venerable gentleman from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] in which he urged 
these reasons with a great deal of vehemence. The 
western Democracy were by his side, and zeal- 
ously supported the views*of the honorable chair- 
man. Now, if these troops were intended for the 
West, these gentlemen were bound to explain how 
it had happened that their opinions had undergone 


so sudden a change on this subject: why it was | 


that, in the last Congress, they were upon one side, 
and now upon the other, of this question. If in- 
fantry were useless in this service then, why were 
they not sonow? No explanation had been given 
for this strange revolution of opinion, and he haz- 
arded nothing in saying, none would be attempted. 
To do so would endanger the bill; for he verily 
believed there was no explanation to be given, ex- 
cept such as would disclose that state of thines to 
which he had referred. » 

In the fore part of the discussion on the present 
bill, the prominent reason urged was, that these 
new regiments were needed to protect the Oregon 
emigration; but, being rather closely pressed upon 
this point, gentleman latterly had fallen back upon 
the ground that they were necessary to protect the 
vestern frontier settlers from the Indians. 

Now, were these, or any other troops, needed 
for either of these purposes? This was a serious 
question, which every gentleman was bound to 
submit to himself before he brought this additional 
burden upon the public treasury. He was inform- 
ed that halfa million of dollars annually would be 
required to sustain these troops after they were 
raised. This alone made it a question of some 
importance. Before we wafteres this amount of 
money to be paid from the treasury, we should be 
well assured that the exigencies of the service re- 
quired it. We wanted a right understanding of 
this matter before we voted; for himself, upon a 
question of this importance, he wanted to make 
no leap in the dark. He called upon the friends 
of the bill first to establish the fact that these 
troops, when raised, would be employed upon the 
western frontier; and, in the next place, that such 
a foree was needed, either for the protection of 
emigrants, or for the protection of the frontier 
settlers. 

Can the friends of the bill convince us that this 
force is intended to be raised to protect our Oregon 
emigrants? He doubted it. Vhy, how was it 
lust year? The Secretary of War informed us 
that seven hundred and fifty men, five hundred 
women, and one thousand children, made the jour- 
ney to Oregon; and how did it happen, if gentle- 
men were in earnest now in this business of pro- 
‘ecting emigrants, they were so indifferent to it last 
year? Where was this sympathy for emigrants, 
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and zeal to defend them then? If emigrants need 
protection, what was the President about last year 
when these mothers, with their little children, were 
making their journey across those trackless regions 
to Oregon? Why did he not then evince some of 
that affection, now so intense, for these emigrants ? 
He had abundant means for doing it. There were, 
upon the western frontier, at his command, be- 
sides two regiments of infantry, one regiment of 
mounted dragoons, well armed, and what is more, 
they had nothing to do but sleep in their barracks. 
This was literally true of the infantry; but he be- 
lieved the dragoons had a little active service. 
They were sent out on a sort of visiting expedition 
among the Indians—two hundred and fifty of them, 
under the command of Colonel Kearny, proceeded 
as far as the South Pass of the Rocky Mountains— 
more than one thousand miles on the route to Ore- 
gon; and yet, strange to say, not one word was 
said in the instructious to Colonel Kearny about 
Oregon emigrants, nor did he trouble himself about 
them. The remainder of this regiment of dra- 
goons, amounting to one hundred and fifty men, 
under the command of Captain Summers, proceed- 
ed to the north; nor did they trouble themselves 
about emigrants. Had these men, women, and 
children, been so many wild buffaloes, the Presi- 
dent could not have been more indiiferent to them. 
He did not speak of these things by way of censur- 
ing the President, but to show that he did not then, 
and from this, he concluded he did not now, be- 
lieve these Oregon emigrants needed protection. 
And from the fact that the President did not be- 
lieve they needed protection, and from the fact that 
the friends of this bill had heretofore decided infan- 
try to be worthless in this business of protecting 
emigrants, and from the still further fact, that the 
President had heretofore withheld protection when 
in his power to give it, he (Mr. T.) came to the 
conclusion that the objects of the bill were different 
from those which had been avowed; and that the 
protection of emigrants, and the defence of the 
western frontier, were not among its objects. 

Sut he would further inquire whether, in fact, 


these troops were needed for the protection of these | 


emigrants? ‘Thousands of them, besides those re- 
ferred to by the Secretary of War, had made the 


, journey, and he was yet to learn, that either man, 


woman, orchild, had suffered for want of military 
protection. The emigrants travelled in large com- 
panies or caravans, and with force sufficient for 
their own protection, and would continue to travel 
in that way. The nature and necessities of the 
journey would require it. Single families would 
not travel alone, and if they did, it would not be 
possible for the Government to give to each milita- 
ry protection; and it would not be contended that 
any such protection was contemplated by this bill. 

These emigrants had asked for none of this kind 
of protection. They wanted none of your military 
officers among them, annoying them with their in- 
solence, nor any of your thieving soldiers prowl- 
ing about their camps, trespassing upon their 
goods, and, perhaps, insulting their wives and chil- 
dren. But these emigrants had wants, real sub- 
stantial wants—wants which demanded the prompt 
interposition of thisGovernment in their behalf, and 
these there seemed little disposition on the part of 
this Administration to relieve. 

The next inquiry was, were these troops needed 
ror the defence of the western frontier? He did 
not ask whether it would be proper to raise this 
force to be stationed upon the western frontier in 
anticipation of war, for the chairman of the Mili- 
tary Committee had been particular to inform them 
that these troops were to be raised for the purpose 
of augmenting the peace establishment, and had 
no reference to a state of war. The proper ques- 
tion, then, to be submitted, was, whether these 
troops were needed upon the western frontier in 
time of peace. In his opinion, additional troops 
were needed upon none of our frontiers, and that 
the interests of the country would be better sub- 
served by disbanding those already there. 
the military force upon any of the frontiers must 
be strengthened, this western frontier should be the 
very last to be attended to. Upon our northern 
frontier, extending from Maine to Lake Superior, a 
distance of more than two thousand miles, coter- 
minous with the possessions of one of the most 
powerful nations upon the globe, we had but a sin- 
gle regiment of infantry, while upon the western 
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frontier there were now two regiments of infantry 
and one regiment of mounted dragoons—about four 
times the effective force that was upon the north- 
ern frontier, 

Yet the President had said nothing about this 
frontier. Mr. T. had heard of no proposition to: 
strengthen its military defences. It seemed to be 
conceded that the people i this part of the Union 
could take care of themselves, and he had no 
doubt of the truth of it. They wanted no stand- 
ing armies to protect them from foes within or foes 
without. Let the Government abide by its con- 
stitutional obligation, to organize, arm and diseip- 
line their militia, and they would provide for then 
own defence, and do their own fighting, If neces 
sary. He could not, with certainty, say it, but 
nevertheless he had but litthe doubt that the peo- 
ple upon this northern fronuer would cheerfully 
see that one regiment of infantry now stationed 
there disbanded. 

Our military foree there had been of more benefit 
to the British Government than it had been to ours. 
Instead of defending the firesides of our citizens, 
(the object for which it 1s supposed to be main- 
tained,) it had Leen employed, of late years, in 
defending her Majesty’s Government in the Cana 
das; and so far dul a Democratic Administration 
earry its zeal in this cause, that our cannon (it was 
seid) were pointed against our own cluzens, even 
while they were flying from British troops. Yes, 
said Mr. 'T., wpon our northern frontier our citi- 
zens, for sympathizing with the Canadians in their 
effort to shake off a monarchy and establish fur 
themselves a free government, were vigorously 
restrained by our army, while, in another section 
of the Union, that same army were actually aiding 
and abetting a rebellion against a defenceless sister 
Republic—the army itself offending against the 
same law, for a violation of which they had been 
employed to hunt down and shoot down northern 
citizens. IT make no complaint, said Mr. T., 


against this Government for the use of any proper 


means for enforcing respect to our treaties of amity 
with foreizn Powers; but he did complain of that 
most insulting partiality by which the Govern- 
ment had regarded that as treason at the North 
which was patriotism at the South. It was a sug- 
gestion of that same policy of the Government, 
which had been persevered in for } pm. of crip- 
pling and paralyzing the North an strengthening 
the institutions of the South. 

But without pursuing this particular matter 
further at present, I inquire, said Mr T., what 
more need is there for augmenting the military 
force upon the western than upon the northern 
frontier? I submit to the judgment of the com- 
mittee, are not the troops now there, these two 
regiments of infantry and the regiment of dra- 
goons, amply sufficient for the defence of that 
frontier? He well knew what the answer would 
be, of some western men, to this or. It would 
be that stereotyped pretext by which the outlay of 
millions, for the defence of the western frontier, 
had been justified, viz: that it was needed to pro- 
tect our frontier settlers from the tomahawk and 
scalping-knife of the savages. Mr. T. believed 
not one word of this; the Indians had more to 
fear of tomahawks and scalping-knives from our 
citizens than the citizens from them. There was 
no more danger to be apprehended on the western 
frontier than upon the northern frontier; and any 
force that would be ample for the defence of one 
would be good for the other. The collection of 
large bodies of troops on our western frontier, at 
an expense of millions to the people, in order to 
give protection to our frontier citizens against In- 
dians, was 1 most unjustifiable practice, and ought 
not to be tolerated. ‘The troops which had been 
heretofore stationed there had done nothing for the 


oom ur of that people that the eons could not 


ave better done for themselves. Even in the 
Black Hawk war, it was the militia that did the 
most efficient service, and finally brought that war 
to a close. 

He believed there never was a people who had 
stronger motives for peace than those Indian tribes 
who flank our western frontier. Their very exist- 
ence depended upon their maintaining their present 
canine relations with this Government. They 
had struggled hard to maintain these relations, 
deeply conscious that war to them would be anni- 
hilation. And it had only been when persecution 
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and oppression had made life to them a burden, 
and death itself preferable to such a life, that they 
had taken up arms in their defence. Stop your 
desperadoes from stealing their wives and children 
under the pretext of capturing fugitive slaves— 
drive out these blood-stained scoundrels from their 
borders—make laws, and, when made, enforce 
them against the acts of your own lawless citizens 
—give to them security in their persons and prop- 
erty, and let this Government itself abide by the 
myunctions of good faith in its intercourse with 
them, and my word for it (said Mr. T.) they will 
become our steadfast friends and faithful allies; and 
instead of employing soldiers to guard us against 
their hostile incursions, these Indians themselves 
would become the best defenders of our western 
frontier agninst a foreign foe. 

ft was not possible that they could provoke a 
war with thie Government. It would be the lamb 
provoking a war with the wolf. If war with them 
ever occurred (said Mr. T.) it would not be their 
fault, but would result from the wrong acts of our 
own citizens. With them, war would be the last 
effort of despair, to avenge themselves for such in- 
juries as it would be at all times in the power of 
this Government to prevent. 

But should an armed force be at any time neces- 


sary on the western frontier, Mr. 'T. said that the ' 


militia force of the border States could be employed 
with as much effect as our present regular army. 
He confessed he had not much confidence in them 
as Indian fighters, or in fact for any other service. 
The rank and file of the army under our peace es 

tablishment had become the most inefficient troops 
in the world. Shut up in their barracks from year’s 
end to year’s end, with lax discipline, and habits 
of extreme indolence, they had become so enfee- 
bled, that they had nether the physical nor moral 
energy to endure the rigors of a single campaign. 
In speaking thus of the army, he did not speak his 
own opinions, but that of others competent to form 
a correct judgment upon the subject. He had rather 
have one hardy western farmer, armed with the rifle 
that hangs in his cabin, in an Indian war, than half 
ascore of such men. 

According to the returns on file in the Ordnance 
Department, Arkansas had in January, 1845, sev- 
enteen thousand militia; and Missouri, by her re- 
turns made in 1844, sixty-one thousand. It would 
he safe to say, that the militia force of these two 
States alone was now not far from ninety thousand 
strong. And this, it would seem, was a force amply 
sufficient for any emergency which might make an 
armed force necessary upon that frontier. 

But the friends of this bill had no confidence in 
the militia. Why was it, all at once, that the 
militia of the country had come to be regarded as 
so inefliicient? The battles of Bunker Hill, of 
Plattsburg, and of other fields, bore testimony to 
the reliance which might be placed in this arm 
of the national defence, even against the best ap- 
pointed troops in the world. And now what was 
there to oppose to the employment of this kind of 
force agam? Why, there was the experience of 
the gentleman from Michigan, (Mr. Cispman,] 
who informed the committee that he had been a 
brigadier general in Michigan, Mr. 'T. was quite 
unprepared for this information; he had not sus- 
pected the gentleman of having attained to this 
distinction, It was while acting as ceneral that 
the gentleman had formed his opinion of the in- 
efficiency of the militia. Mr. T. objected to the 
conclusiveness of this experiment; he considered 
it no fair test of the efficiency of the militia. He 
would prefer an experiment under other men; for 
he had no ver high opinion of Michigan generals, 
He recollected one who once had a seat upon that 
floor—a certain General Crary, whose memory had 
heen embalmed by his honorable friend at the other 
end of the Capitol. Militia, under such generals, 
might be subject to the objections which had been 
urged against them. But because Generals Crary 
and age had not succeeded in making our 
militia efficient, it did not follow that they might 
not be made so under more skilful commanders. 

Thus much, Mr. T. said, I have thought proper 
to say as to the probability of these two regiments 
being intended by the President and his friends 
for western frontier service, and of the necessity 
of so employing them there when raised. He be- 


lieved they were neither intended nor needed for 
that service. 


But Mr. T., however, had no doubt that the 


President was in earnest in raising these troops. 
He believed the President, and those who sympa- 
thized and were in closest connexion with him, 
intended to raise them for the Texan service. The 
honorable gentleman from Arkansas, with that 
candor for which he was so justly distinguished, 
had intimated that these troops were needed to 
defend the two thousand miles of additional fron- 
tier which we had acquired by the annexation of 
‘Texas. [{Mr. Yeu arose and satd he had stated 
this, anmong other service in which these troops, 
when raised, might be employed.] Thus ends that 
imposition practised upon the people, that Texas 
was indispensable to the defence of the southwest- 


ern frontier—that it was coming in to supply the | 


place of armed legions. 


The Secretary of War had informed them that | 
it was necessary to increase, permanently, the mil- 


itary force of the country, in order to protect this 
newly acquired territory, and to guard its inhabi- 
tants against certain Indian tribes. That this an- 


nexation of Texas, instead of giving us additional | 
security, had brought us into proximity with the | 
Camanches—a wild, fierce, and warlike tribe of | 
Indians—(the Arabs of America, as they have | 


heen justly termed.) ** These Indians,” says the 


Secretary, ** in their habits and character, are un- | 


‘like those who dwell on our borders, or within our 
‘ territories; they are fieree and warlike, and have 
‘no fixed abodes, are generally mounted on horse- 
‘back, and habituated to plunder; 
‘roam over a large extent of country, making fear- 


they annually | 


‘ful incursions into the settlements within their | 


*range.”’ 


quired by acquiring Texas, and this the security 
which it has given to our frontier! 
safety, it has brought upon us, as every one must 
conclude who knows anything of the disposition, 


This, then, is the defence we have ac- | 


Instead of | 


habitudes, and former practices of the population | 


of ‘Texas, an interminable Indian war, to support | 


which the productive industry ef the country must 
be taxed to the amount of millions of dollars an- 
vually. 

But, Mr. T. said, the object in raising these regi- 


ments was to auement what was called the army of | 
occupation in'Texas. Was the committee prepared | 


to raise these regiments for such a purpose ? 


For | 


one, he was not. The State of Ohio, in her Legisla- || 
. . | 
ture, had adopted resolutions declaring the annexa- || 


tion of Texas a violation of the Constitution, and 
that being such, her citizens were not bound by it. 
He concurred with the Legislature in their view of 
this act. 


Yet, said Mr. T., the language they em- | 


ploy does not convey an adequate idea of the out- | I 
( archy. The States were equally independent at 
| the formation of the Constitution, and could have 
been induced to enter into the compact upon no 


rage committed upon our political compact. Con- 
cress frequently passes unconstitutional laws—they 


are approved by the Executive, and are regarded | 


as valid until the Supreme Court declares them to 
be in conflict with the Constitution, and they are 
thenceforth held inoperative. 
Legislature in passing such a law, does not affect 
the union of the States. It leaves the Constitution 


thereafter in full force, and unimpaired in all its | 


But the error of the | 


provisions—the same as it was at its adoption. | 
The obligation by which each State is bound to | 
the Union is unimpaired, and remains in full force. | 


The legislative branch of the Government, in such 


case, mistakes its powers, and acts without consti- | 


tutional authority. 
rized, ts declared void, and all the rights of the peo- 
ple subsequently maintained. 
of Texas 1s a change of the fundamental principles 


The act itself being unautho- | 


But this annexation | 


of the Constitution, a subversion of its essential | 


elements. 
power of the nation. 
that ** no person shall be a Representative in Con- 


It was a change of the law-making | 
The Constitution provides, | 


gress who has not resided within the United States | 


seven years,’’ 


was for our protection against the legislation of | 


those who might be suspected of acting under for- 
eign influence, or whose predilections, as foreign- 


ers, would lead them, as such legislators, to foster | 


interests antagonist to our own. Itis one of those 
features of the Constitution without which this 
Union could not have been formed. It was one of 
the vital elements of our compact, without which 
that great charter of American liberty would be- 
come a dead letter. The very terms of annexation 
provided that Texas might send two members to 
that House. She wasa foreign State, and her peo- 
ple of course foreigners. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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/no redress for such an outrage. 
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bers, never having probably set foot upon Ameri 

can soil, Spaniards or Mexicans by birth and 
education, bringing with them the feelings and pre- 
judices of foreign slaveholders, denying the self- 
evident truths upon which we base our hopes of a 
free Government, may take their seats in this Hall, 
and by the proponderance of their votes, give laws 
to the freemen of the North. ‘Thus would the peo- 
ple of New England, and the free States, be trans- 
ferred from the protection of a legislature provided 
by the Constitution of the country, to one provided 
by the joint resolutions of annexation. Pus the 
rights, the interests, and the honor of the free 
North would be committed to the keeping, not of 
the friends of freedom, not to the advocates and 
supporters of true American liberty, but to the ad- 
vocates and devotees of perpetual slavery. 

To characterize this act as merely unconstitu- 
tional, would do injustice to the subject. Every 
man must see at once that it is the breaking up of 
the very foundations of our political Union. It 
was a final cancelling of the solemn compact of 
these States. It severed the bonds that held them 


together. It subverted our * fundamental law of 
Union.’’ It absolved each State from all obliga- 


tion to our present Confederacy. It was in itself 
a dissolution of the Union—a revolution. Con- 
gress (said Mr. T.) might as well have constituted 
the Emperor of Russia or the Grand Sultan of 
Turkey to make laws for the government of our 
people, as to bring in these Texan foreigners for 
that purpose. Laws passed by them would be 
entitled to as much respect fror our people as those 
passed by the aid of these Texan votes. 

For this overthrow of our Constitution there was 
no remedy. The Constitution itself had provided 
We could make 
no appeal, as inan ordinary case of violation of the 
Constitution, to the judicial department of the 


Government. The Supreme Court had power to 


declare a law unconstitutional, but it could not go 
behind the Constitution and pass judgment upon 


the qualifications of those who make the laws. 


That would be beyond their legitimate powers, fo: 


-each branch of Congress, by the Constitution, de- 


termines upon the qualifications of its members. 
No, sir, (said Mr. T.,) there is no remedy for this 


outrage upon the rights of the free States under the 


Constitution—it was a revolution, a matter beyond 
the power of constitutional redress. 
Another fundamental principle of the Constitu- 


_ tion was that which secured to each State an equal 
| representation in that House proportioned to its 


population. It was this representative principle 
which distinguished our Government from a mon- 


other principles than those of equality. By the 


‘terms of annexation, Texas is to have two Repre- 


This provision of our Constitution || 


sentatives in this House, and two Senators; while 
the whole number of her electors is believed to be 
far less than those embraced within the smalles} 
congressional district of Ohio. If Congress (said 
Mr. T.) could bring a foreign slaveholding Gov- 
ernment into this Union, giving to its people a 
representation double that of any free State in pro- 
portion to its numbers, they might, on the same 
principle, increase the power of such new slave 
State indefinitely, and thereby diminish the polit- 
cal influence of the free States in the same propor- 
tion. Who did not see that this was an entire 
subversion of one of the most important features 
of our compact? By it the just influence of the 
North, through her Sestaeesenrean on that floor, 
had been surrendered up, and, to their eternal 
shame be it said, surrendered up by her own sons, 
and surrendered up, too, in order that the slave 
interests of the South might be exalted over the 
free institutions of the North. 

Such a feature as this could not have received 
the sanction of our fathers who framed the Con- 
stitution. 

But the subversion of the fundamental cove- 
nants between the States is, in truth, less abhor- 
rent to the people of the free States than is the 
extension of the slave representation, as it is usually 
called; or that feature of the Federal compact which 
allows to the people in each State a representation 


_in Congress in proportion to their slaves, counting 


‘five slaves equal to three freemen. 
To-morrow her mem- "' 


This unequal 


and unjust privilege in favor of the slave States was 
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yielded by the free States from considerations 
which pressed upon them at the adoption of the 
Constitution. But it would be a libel upon the 
character of those who framed that instrument to 
say, that they contemplated any extension of this 


feature, so opposed to the sentiments of the North. | 


They made no provision for extending this privi- 
lege to foreign slaveholding States. Yet this an- 
nexation of ‘Texas placed her slaveholders in the 
posiuen of political superiority over the free intelli- 
vent citizens of the North. The owner of five 
Texan slaves was to wield as much political power 
in this new confederacy as four free men of Ohio, 
or any other of the non-slaveholding States. These 
foreign slaveholders are not only brought into the 
new confederacy to make laws to govern our peo- 
nle, but we are to associate with them upon terms 
of political inferiority. 

This change of the most important features of 
our Constitation, Mr. T. characterized as a rero- 
lution. He could find no term short of that which 
could be appropriately applied to it. Other revo- 
jutions in government have been marked by blood, 
and distinguished by a sacrifice of human life, but 
none have been more complete than that which 
will take place when the Representatives and Sen- 
ators from Texas shall have taken their seats in 
Congress beside those of New England and other 
iree States, and our citizens shall quietly yield obe- 
dience to laws enacted in part by slaveholding for- 
eigners. This was substantially the view taken 
by his State Legislature, when, in 1838, by the 
unanimous voice of both political parties, it de- 
clared that this Government possessed no authori- 
ty to unite a foreign people with the States of this 
Union. The same view they had repeated by 
joint resolution in 1845. These are substantially 
the sentiments proclaimed by Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, and Vermont, in solemn re- 
solves published to the world. 

These five sovereign States have clearly defined 
their rights, and we should soon reach a point at 
which they must either maintain or surrender them. 
That will be a question for the people of each State 
to determine for themselves. Mr. T. said he was 
not authorized to speak for Ohio on the subject. 
He was elected under a constitution which he had 
sworn to maintain and support. But no power had 
been delegated to him or his colleacues to bind 


their State to any new confederacy. That was a | 


matter which the people of Ohio in their sovereign 
capacity could alone determine. He was not au- 
thorized to vote the money of the people of his 


State or the nation for the defence of Texas, or any 


other foreign Power. 

Mr. T. said he was aware of the consequences 
which might result from the carrying out of his 
views, but whatever there might be of evil in them, 
they were far less to be deprecated than the con- 
sequences which were inevitably to follow from this 
scheme of annexation. Such an abrogation of our 
political compact would leave the Government to 
the control of an accidental majority, and who are 
now grasping for political power unrestrained by 
constitutional limitation. If the free States acqui- 
esce in this outrage upon the Constitution, and in 
this scheme for giving a preponderance of power 
to the slaveholding States of this Union, it was his 
deliberate and settled conviction that the power of 
the people of the free States would be gone forever, 
and that their only relief from oppression would 
be in a dissolution of the present form of Govern- 
ment. Let them acquiesce, and then will the pol- 
‘cy be established of extending our Confederacy 
by conquest, and conquest at the South, and not 
elsewhere. Then, too, shall we be at the mercy 
of a few desperate men in Texas, who will force 
us Into a war with Mexico. Our past experience 
had shown us the impotency of the Government 
in restraining men in that quarter of the Union 
from such acts of offence as would make war in- 
evitable. 
present difficulties between this Government and 
Mexico might be conducted; they might be brought 
to a peaceful adjustment, and a treaty of amity 
and peace renewed between the two Governments, 
but it would not long delay hostilities between 
them. War with Mexico must certainly occur. 
lhe plunderers of Texas would not long consent 
to be the es neighbors of a nation rich in mines 
of gold and silver, and in a soil of unsurpassed fer- 
hat insa- 


tility, without attempting its conquest. 





He cared not to what conclusion the | 


| begun. 


Two Regiments of Riflemen—Mr, Tilden. 


tiable avarice, which “a Ste them to seize upon 
Texas, would lead them on to further outrages 
against Mexico. And especially would they do 


| this when acting under the assurance that they must 


be sustained by the strong arm of this ¢ tovernment. 
The work of conquest (said Mr. 'T.) had already 
Efforts as stealthy as the initiatory pro- 
ceedings by which Texas was gained were now 
being made for the acquisition of California; and 
at the other end of the Capitol we had a proposi- 
tion for the purchase of Cuba, 

This proclivity (said Mr. T.) in these Texians 
for conquest and outrage had been strenethened 
and encouraged by the action of this Government, 
as well as by the public sentiment of the party 
who now administer it. ‘They had been encour: 
aged to persevere in this career of land piracy, for 
it could not be dignified by the name of conquest. 
Efforts had been studiously made upon that floor , 
and elsewhere to delude and corrupt the public 
mind, and make it subservient to these projects of 
hostility and unjust acquisition. Gentlemen had 
talked of this thing as a matter that must happen 
in the ordinary course of events; or, in the cant 
laneuace of the day, that this was the * manifest 
destiny”’of this people. If it be true, as had been 
heretofore supposed, that a Republic must rest 
upon the virtue and intelligence of the people, he 
would tell gentlemen what be believed to be the 
‘manifest destiny” of this country. It was 
speedy, hopeless, irretrievable ruin, unless a 
higher degree of morality could be attained in 


| the administration of public affairs. 


War with Mexico for the purposes of conquest, 
and war with the various tribes of Camanches for 
other objects, were to be among the first fruits of 
annexation. And what a sad fulfilment of the 


flattering promises made us last year, and by which | 


he knew many an honest man in his State had 
been deceived and betrayed. The promises were, 
that this country was to come into our Union to 
supply the place of standing armies and to opena 
new market for our farmers. A viler imposition 
was never practised upon a confiding people. ‘The 
Camanches, it was true, had nothing to tempt the 
cupidity of these invaders: they had no posses- 
sions of which they could be despoiled ; but they 


| had souls, and having them would sympathize with 


the slave. This would bring on war with them, 
as it had done with the Indians in Florida. The 
truth was, slavery could not abide contiguous free 
territory; and so long as it existed, so long should 
we have wars with our neighbors on account of it. 
Until the laws of our being should change, until 
men should cease to love liberty and hate oppres- 
sion, slaves would escape from their bondage. 
They would prefer to leave this blessed patriarchal 
institution—as it was sometimes called—this ac- 
cursed civilization of ours, for a home even amone 
savages. And these Indians, though they might 
be fierce, warlike, and barbarous, as the Secretary 
of War had represented them, they had not so sunk 
their humanity but that they would sympathize 
with these oppressed fugitives. Whenever slave- 


| owners attempted a recapture of these slaves, these 


Indians would repel them. This would be war; 
and it would continue until these Indians should 
be taught by this Government, at an expense of 
millions to the people, as other Indians had been, 
to turn a deaf ear to these claims of humanity. 
When this Christian nation should convince them, 
by the exercise of its omnipotent power, of the 
exceeding wickedness of feeling for the wrongs of 
their fellow men, then, and not before, should we 
be at peace with the Camanches. We must sus- 
tain a war with them at an expense of fifty or 
a hundred millions of dollars, to convince them of 
the sinfulness of opening their cabin doors to the 
down-trodden slaves. Slavery had before made 
war for such objects, and it would do it again. It 
had hardly been restrained from making war upon 
the free States. Acts of offence had been commit- 


| ted against them by the slaveholding States, time 


and again, which would have resulted in war but 
for the restraints imposed by the Constitution. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Ie believed the present to be a crisis in the his- | 


tory of slavery in this country. The time had 
arrived, in his opinion, when it could not much 
longer harmonize with our free institutions. Sla- 
very or liberty was about to give character to the 
future policy of this country. The spirit and prin- 
ciples of the one or of the other were about to im- 


‘ . 
Ho. or Reps. 
press themselves permanently upon our institu- 


tions. Which should prevail ? 


Should slavery 
strenethen itself? 


Should this relic of barbarism 
find a home in this professedly free and Christian 
Republic, when it was being driven from its lurk- 
lig-piaces in every other quarter of the globe? 
W ould the free States—those States which had ad- 
hered to the principles of the Revolution—those 
States which had abided by those self-evident 
truths contained in our Declaration of Independ- 
ence—prove recreant to these creat principles; 
dishonor their patriotic forefathers, and make a 
cowardly surrender of this Government to the 
keeping of domestic and foreign slaveholders? 
Would they do this? No! Never—never! He 
knew something of the tone and t mper of public 
sentiment at the North upon this subject. He 
knew the change that public sentiment had under- 
gone within the last few years. They had been 
conceding for the last fifty years to the arrorant 
demands of slavery; and he was much mistaken 
in the signs of the times if they had not made their 
last concession. rom present indications they 
were to take a firm stand in defence of free insti 
tutions, and do that which they had neglected to 
do, but ought to have done, in ye urs cone by. 

Much had been said by southern gentlemen, 
whenever this question of slavery had been alluded 
to upon that floor, «bout the compromises oft the 
Constitution. Had the freemen of the Nerth been 
faithful to these compromises, and confined slavery 
to the limits prescribed to it by the Constitution, 
instead of extending itself over more than one-half 
of the States of this Union, it would have lone 
since become extinct. The preponderance of the 
free States, as well as the surrounding it by free 
institutions, would have crushed it to death This 
institution had built and strengthened itself, and 
frown to its present vigantic proportions, because 
these compromises have not been abided by. It 
was for adhering to these compromises that his 
honorable colleague [Mr. Gippines] had received 
the sneers and unjust reproaches of certain mem- 
bers of this House from every quarter of the 
Union. But Mr. 'T. was happy to believe that the 
fearless, self-sacrificing, and patriotic course which 
his friend had so perseveringly and so nobly pur- 
sued, was about to receive the approval of his 
State. 

Mr. T. was prepared to abide by the Govern- 
ment as it was, much as he believed the free States 
had suflered from the continual encroachments of 
slavery. He believed this to be the feeling of the 
creat mass of the people of all parties in the free 
States. Bat he was not willing that the borders 
of this Union should be extended, in violation of 
the Constitution, to enlarge the area of slavery. 

As he had before said, he knew not what was 
to be the decision of his State upon this subject. 
She micht consent to submit to annexation; but if 
she did, in doing so, in his opinion, she consented 
to dissolution also; for he well knew her people 
would never consent to some of the necessary and 
inevitable consequences which must result from 
annexation. ‘They never would consent that an- 
other dollar should be drawn from their pockets to 
support a war for conquest against Mexico; nor 
would they support any more armies to butcher 
Indians for giving protection to fugitive slaves 
Upon these points he believed he could not be mis- 
taken. The time had been when the free States 
would have submitted to this, but that time had 
gone by forever. Was it not the duty of those 
who were determined not to abide the consequences 
of annexation to take ground at once against it? 
If resistance were to be made to it, or to any of its 
consequences, now was the time to make that re- 
sistance. He believed that it might be now made 
with safety to our constitutional union; made here- 
after, it might endanger, and even destroy it. 
Whenever thiscountry should be engaged in a war 
with Mexico, or even these Camanche Indians, 
however unholy the purposes for which that war 
should be waged, it would be useless for us to 
withhold our support of it, with any hope of pre- 
serving the Union; resistance, then, to the action 
of the Government would be dissolution. _ 

He regarded the present a turning point in the 
destiny of the American people. We were now 
to determine whether we could or would submit 
to that new order of things now in preparation for 
us. Whether we would be taxed to carry on wars 
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for the conquest of Mexico, and for giving protec- 
tion to slave property in Texas. If the free States 
were not prepared for all this, if their Representa- 
tives upon that floor believed they would not sub- 
mit to it, they owed it to the South, and indeed to 
the whole country and to posterity, to resist that 
annexation from which these things must necessa- 
rily result. 

There was no feature of this Texas annexation 
that could commend itself to his favor. It had its 
commencement in private speculation, imstituted 
from the basest of motives; and, by certain secret 
influences which had not yet been fully explained, 
this Government throughout had been made a 
party to the disgraceful transaction. All the bene- 
fits which would be likely to result from it would 
result to individuala. Upon many, princely for- 
tunes would be conferred; but upon his constitu- 
ents it would operate as an unmitigated curse. From 
a private enterprise, it had now become a general 
system of national marauding. Our army was now 
occupying territory which was represented in the 
Mexican Conhgress—territory where our citizens 
were now paying duties on their merchandise to 
the Government of Mexico—and territory to which 
we had no more title, according to the highest Dem- 
ocratic authority at the other end of the Capitol, 
than we had to the island of Great Britain. 


Before he would consent to augment this army | 


of occupation or observation, (whichever it might 
be called,) for the purpose of carrying on this ma- 
rauding enterprise against our weak and unoffend- 
mg neighbor, he would see that Capitol razed to 
its foundation. 

{Mr. Hommes, of South Carolina. 
for marauding in Oregon? | 

Mr. 'T. It is my present purpose to say, that | 
am not for marauding in Texas. My vote will 
determine my intentions in relation to Oregon. 

Ohio had not been yet heard upon this subject. 
She had been betrayed on this question. Her 
Senators had violated her instructions, and a ma- 
jority of her Representatives upon that floor had set 
at defiance the clearly expressed intentions of her 
Legislature. The whole transaction had been a 
fraud upon her people, and upon those of the other 
free States. ‘There had been no deliberation upon 
it—no freedom of thought or action. The ques- 
tion had been suddenly sprung by a knot of poli- 
ticlans, personally and pecuniarily interested in it, 
upon a party known to be more anxious for a 
party triumph than for the permanent well-being 
of the country. ‘These politicians took advantage 
of this ardent party feeling, and so managed as to 
make the support of this infamous measure the 
condition of party success. Under such restraints 
as these, and upon such considerations, did north- 
ern men first give to this measure their reluctant 
support. It was sustained by party necessity 
alone. Northern politicians had never given ita 
sincere support. ‘They had evidently acted under 
a consciousness that it was an outrage upon the 
rights of the North. The overwhelming public 
sentiment of the free States had always been against 
it, and whenever it had expressed itself, unbribed 
and unbought, it had always been in strong con- 
demnation of it. ; 

For a while the people of the free States had 
been deluded by the pretence, that annexation was 
a part of a system of acquisitions which it was the 
destiny of the Democratic party to carry out, and 
which was to operate to the equal benefit of every 
section of the Union. We were to have an 
**ocean-bound Republic.” These acquisitions, it 
was said, were to preserve the equation between 
the slaveholding “a non-slaveholding States of this 
Union. The whole of Oregon and Canada were to 
come in on the North, to counterbalance Texas 
and other acquisitions at the South. This was the 
gilding that was given to this measure, in order to 
make it acceptable to the people of the free States. 
But now, alas! we were told by northern gentle- 
men, that their southern friends had betrayed 
them; that, having acquired Texas, they now re- 
fused to carry out the northern part of the bargain. 
They were not only for letting Canada alone, but 
even in fact for giving up Oregon to the British. 


Are you not 


There was, to his mind, nothing very extraordi- | 


nary and unexpected in all this. It had resulted as 
any one would have expected who was acquainted 


with the manner in which northern Democrats | 


had been humbugged by their southern associates. 


The Oregon Question—Mr. Miller. 





W hatever acquisitions were to be made to our terri- 
tory would be madeSouth. Those who coutrolled 
the country did not intend to make them elsewhere. 

One word as to the position we are placed in by 
this partiality of the President for the southern 
section of the Union. It was a position which 
would disgrace us in the eyes of all the civilized 
nations of the earth. It had been truly said, that 
our national honor was to be maintained, in our 
intercourse with foreign nations, by demanding 
nothing but what was clearly right, and submitting 
to nothing wrong. If this be true, could the na- 
tional honor be maintained by carrying out the 
policy of our President? He thought not. The 
President was acting upon this maxim reversed. 
He was both submitting to and demanding that 
which was wrong. Upon one side, with matches 
lit, and **ecannon shotted home,’’ he was demand- 
ing of a nation unable to protect itself that to which 
we had no right; while on the other side, in treat- 
ing with a nation which was our equal, he was 
making an ignoble surrender of that to which we 
were clearly entitled. We were to go to war with 
enfeebled and broken-down Mexico, for territory 
to which we had no pretence of title; and at the same 
ume, for the purpose of avoiding war, surrendering 
to the arrogant demand of Great Britain, two hun- 
dred thousand square miles of land, to which (ac- 
cording to the President) ** our title was clear and 
unquestionable.’* We were plundering land from 
Mexico on one side, and meanly giving it away to 
England on the other. Who was there, in whom 
a sense of national pride was not wholly extinct, 
but would feel his country dishonored in view of 
this position which it had been made to occupy? 
If we were to turn land pirates, let us at least have 
the magnanimity to commit our depredations upon 
a nation able to defend itself. Butif’ we must steal 
from the defenceless, do not let us add to our infamy 
by surrendering up at the same time to our equals, 
for fear of consequences, that which is clearly our 
own. 

The moral sense ofthe nation would, he believed, 
he far better satisfied that we should plunder Eng- 
land, and give away to Mexico. We could at least 
claim the merit, in such a transaction, of taking 
upon ourselves the hazard of a war with an equal. 

He would now say, in conclusion, that by no 
act of his would he acknowledge Texas as a part 
of this Union. His immediate constituents, and 
the State of Ohio, so far as his action was concern- 
ed, should remain unconmitted upon this subject. 
His State had twice resolved that annexation was 
unconstitutional, and, as such, her citizens were 
not bound by it. To these resolutions he should 
refer himself, and, as one of her Representatives 
upon that floor, would endeavor to carry them out 
in the spirit in which they were enacted. They 
met his approval, and he would abide by them as 
embodying the sentiments of the people of his State 
on this subject. But should Ohio, at any time 
hereafter, change her views and annul these reso- 
lutions, or by any other act express her assent to 
this new union with Texas, as one of her citizens, 
he should feel himself bound to acquiesce in this 
change of opinion. 


OREGON QUESTION. 
SPEECH OF MR. MILLER, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
In THe Senate, .Warch 26, 1846. 


On the Resolution to terminate the joint occupancy 
ot the Oregon Territory. 

Mr. MILLER said that the proposition which 
had just been introduced into the Senate, propo- 
sing to fix a day on which the present discussion 
should close, satisfied him that a disposition pre- 
vailed in the Senate to bring this long protracted 
debate to a conclusion, as speedily as might be con- 
sistent with a due regard to the importance of the 
subject. He would do nothing to thwart this dis- 
position of the Senate. But, as the question could 
not be taken now, he hoped the Senate would ex- 
cuse him for continuing the debate for another day. 
It had not been his intention to address the Senate 
at all until within a few days past. But finding, 
from what was transpiring here from day to day, 
that it was almost impossible for any Senator to 
manifest his real opinion by voting either one way 
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or the other, on the questions presented, he had 
deemed it necessary to express his views on the 
subject in debate. If the matter in discussion was 
not of so serious and weighty a nature, it migh; 
be a subject of amusement to notice the various 
phases it had been made to assume since the pres. 
ent discussion commenced. At one time the reso. 
lution of notice was held up as leading directly and 
of necessity to war; at another, notice was the 
best mode of bringing the difficulty to a settlement, 
and of securing an honorable peace. At one tire 
notice was the result of the termination of all ne- 
gotiation; at another, it was to be the helpmate of 
existing negotiation. Its nature seemed to vary 
with the degrees of latitude. At one time notice 
was to place us on the boundary of 54° 40’—a ling 
to fight for and to die by; at another, notice must 
lead to a compromise on 49°. It seemed to fall 
and rise according to the temperature of gentlemen 
who advocated it. Like the mercury in the ther- 
mometer, it varied according to who had his thumb 
upon the bulb. When the question came into the 
ardent hands of the Senator from Indiana, {Mr 
ene of the Senators from Illinois and 
Ohio, [Mr. Breese and Mr. ALien,] immediately 
it rose to 54° 40’; but no sooner did the cool and 
distinguished Senator from South Carolina * put 
his finger upon it,’’ than straight it subsided to 49° 
The same question thus presented itself to different 
minds under different aspects, and as leading to dif 
ferent and even opposite results. 

In December last, the President of the United 
States, in the discharge of his high duty, informed 
Congress that all attempts at negotiation and com- 
promise in reference to the territory on the north- 
west coast of this continent had failed; and recom- 
mended Congress to take the first step in a series 
of measures with a view to asserting our right to 
the whole of Oregon. On hearing that Message 
read, the distinguished Senator from Michigan, 
[Mr. Cass,] a man of great experience, acting lio 
doubt under a high sense of patriotic duty, felt 
himself bound to call upon the Executive fore 
knowledge of our means of national defence, sup- 
posing it necessary to take some precautionary 
measures on that subject. With this view, he 
presented various resolutions which went to cal! 
upon Congress to take measures for the increase 
both of the army and the navy, and the arming of 
our fortifications. While the Senator was thus 
taking measures looking to the defence of the coun- 
try by arms, the Senator from Dhio, the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, perceiving, 
as he supposed, that war was inevitable, felt it to 
be his duty to ** prepare the hearts of the people”’ 
for that event. The whole Congress presented a 
belligerent aspect. The Senator from Delaware 
{[Mr. J. M. Crayton] called for an official state- 
ment of the relative strength of the British and 
American navies, the number of ships and steam- 
ers, with the guns they carried, and the number of 
hands necessary to man them. Even the Commit- 
tee on the Militia, which had slept for twenty 
years, waked up from its slumbers, and was called 
upon to report how many able-bodied men could 
be called into the field. * 

During ali this time the situation and conduct 
of the commander-in-chief, the President of the 
United States, presented a very different aspect. 
He looked there to judge whether there was any 
imminent danger of immediate war: to listen 
whether there was any note of preparation in that 
quarter; whether the trumpet sounded its warning 
note to **prepare.”? But nothing like war or the 
rumor of war was to be seen or heard; ‘ not 4 
drum was heard, not a warlike note,” disturbed 
the serenity of the air in that direction; all was 
profoundly quiet—perfectly placid. He then looked 
to the Departments whose appropriate functions 
were more immediately connected with the navy 
and the army; but there, too, all was as peaceful 
as 2 Quaker meeting-house. No preparations for 
war were anywhere to be seen. One of the dis- 
tinguished Secretaries was busily engaged in set- 
tling questions of etiquette between our officers, 
and the only sort of war he was engaged in seemed 
to be a war on the old tars of our navy. The 
other honorable did, indeed, ask for some increase 
of the army, sufficient to guard the emigrants 
going to Oregon, and to supply the place of the 

arrisons which had been removed from our forti- 
Reotene on the seaboard to be despatched ito 
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Texas. He then looked toward the ‘Treasury 
Department—for there were to be found the ** sin- 
ews of war’’—and what did he see there? A crowd 
of generals and engineers pressing round the fiscal 
ofiicer of the Government, with estimates and re- 
jorts, asking for the money necessary to carry on 
the first six months of the first campaign? No 
such thing; but a host of collectors, and weighers, 
and appraisers, clubbing their wits together to com- 
plete a plan for reducing that revenue which must 
supply the very wren by which a war could 
alone be sustained, 

While the Senator from Michigan was faithfully 
discharging his duty, by calling the country to the 
state of the national defences, and while the Sen- 
ator from Ohio was exerting his utmost energies 
to * prepare the hearts of the people for war,” the 
Executive Department of the Government, in all 
its branches, instead of arming the country, was 
busy in devising ways and means to destroy the 
sinews of war, by reducing the rate of duty on im- 
yorts. He soon, therefore, became convinced that 
if we were to have a war, it was to be a sentimen- 
tal war—a war of hearts—of prepared hearts—for 
there were no other weapons prepared with which 
to fight. 

In this strange state of things, the public, as was 
very natural, turned their eyes for some more defi- 
nite information to the ‘* Government organ;”’ for 
there was a paper published at the seat of Govern- 
ment that passed in general estimation as the organ 
through which its views and principles were to be 
made known. ‘They turned towards the organ— 
but its note was very doubtful, mightily out of 
tune. It was like one of those street organs which 
were liable to be played apon by everybody, and 
the sound differed according as one or another got 
hold of the handle. One morning it resounded 
like the thundering drum, and split the ears of the 
trembling hearers; and the next, it breathed the 

softest music, and uttered only the gentle and coo- 
ing notes of the dove. The people at a distance 
took up the paper to get the latest information 
from Washington, and one day they found it was 
‘war,’ and the next it was ‘* peace,’’ the third 
day ‘‘doubtful;” till at last they threw down the 
organ in utter disgust, and said, ** Pshaw !—there’s 
going to be no fight after all.” 


Under this condition of affairs, when even the | 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations 


would give us no information as to the President’s 
views or purposes; when those who were under- 
stood to be his especial friends could give no more; 


when the magicians and soothsayers were all at | 


fault, the honorable Senator from North Carolina 
|[Mr. Haywoop] was called in to interpret the 
king’s dream and read the mystic writing upon 
the wall; and in performing that high prophetic 
duty he rendered a great service to the country, 
though at the same time he caused no small dis- 
turbance among his own party friends. 

But the questions still came back upon them, 
Where does the Executive stand ?—is negotiation 
still open ?—is the question in such a posture that 
it may be settled on the parallel of 499, by nego- 


tiation and compromise? or has the President fall- | 


en back to his first love, and does he “ go the 
whole,’’ according to the resolution of the Balti- 
more Convention, and insist on the whole of Ore- 
gon up to 54° 40’, as part of the territory of the 
Republic? 

His honorable colleague, [Mr. Dayron,] with 
a view to obtain information on which he might 
vote understandingly on the basis of the proposed 
increase in the army and navy, thought proper to 
put a plain question to the President, inquiring 
whether any circumstances existed requiring an 
increase in our military and naval force; and if so, 
what those circumstances were? And, having 
presented this inquiry, had hoped that the answer 


it might elicit would show the true position of the | 


President. The answer had been received; but it 
did not show this directly. The question still 
vibrates between 49° and 54° 40’; they must resort 
to construction ,to get at its real meaning. Afier 
considering its language, Mr. M. had come to this 
conclusion: if negotiation was really at an end, and 
the President was resolved to insist on our title to 
the whole of Oregon up to 54° 40’, rejecting all 
compromise, he would not have sent such a mes- 
soge. The President advised, as a precautionary 


measure, some increase in our army and navy; : 
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and the reason he assigns for this was the posi- 
tion of our country in regard both to Great Britain 
and to Mexico. But to what extent was this in- 
crease to be made? Mr. M. understood the Pres- 
ident to say that he should go to such an extent 
only as that, while it would be useful in case of 
war, the expenditure would not be thrown away, 
should peace continue. ‘Thus leaving the question 
of peace or war entirely doubtful; because the pro- 
posed increase would be useful, let there be peace 
or war. 

But if, as was insisted by some gentlemen, the 
President thought that war was to grow out of 
this measure of notice, and knowing, as he must, 
the actual state of the negotiation, how can they 
excuse the President for giving a reply so equivo- 
cal—for suffering the nation to be led to the very 
verge of war with England without apprizing them 
in time of their danger, and without calling on 
Congress to make adequate preparation to meet 
such a war ? 

Mr. M. would 


passing. 


here make one observation in 
The President said that some increase 
was necessary both in the army and navy, and 
urges on Congress immediate action in the case. 
Now it appeared to him that if the President 
thought this, and believed there was a necessity 
for prompt action, he ought to have sent a message 
apprizing Congress of that fact, without being 
asked. If there were, indeed, circumstances con- 
nected with the foreign relations of the country 
which required this immediate increase of our mil- 
itary force, the Executive ought to have commu- 
nicated those circumstances without being called 
upon either by letters from committees or by res- 
olution of the Senate. But he would pass that by. 

Mr. M. said it was his earnest desire to see this 
vexed question settled honorably and peacefully— 
not by threats of war, not by arbitrary insistments, 
but in a manner becoming two great and powerful 
nations, desirous of doing each other justice. Why 
may nota dispute between nations be settled in 
the same manner, and with the same spirit, as two 
honorable men in private life would settle a ques- 
tion concerning the right of property between them 
—by reason, by argument, by compromise, in any 
way, rather than by brute force ? 

It was said that if we went into negotiation some 
advantage might be taken of us by Great Britain. 
Mr. M. should treat all such apprehensions as idle; 
we degraded ourselves by entertaining the sus- 
picion. Great Britain dare not, if she could, take 
advantage of us, nor we of her, on a great national 
question like this. There was no need of indulging 
any such fear. It was of the highest importance 
to have this matter speedily adjusted. Everybody 
knew that disputes of this sort always grew worse 
and worse by time: difficulues not thought of be- 
fore sprung up as the controversy proceeded, till 
the people on both sides became excited, and then 
passion and prejudice would defeat any peaceful 
settlement, however fair and honorable it might be. 

Mr. M. said he was the more anxious for this 
on account of what he had heard here. Senators 
had declared, in their place here, that unless the 
Government should come to an arrangement speed- 
ily, public opinion and the popular will would take 
possession of the question and settle it to suit them- 
selves, right or wrong. But this was a Govern- 
ment of Constitution and of Law, and he would 
not consent to impute to his countrymen the deter- 
mination to take the settlement of a question which 
belonged to the authorities established by the Con- 
stitution into their own hands and settle it in their 
own way. Gentlemen, indeed, said, that in this 
country public opinion overrode everything, and 
would compel the Executive to take such a stand 
as suited the popular notions. Mr. M. was fully 


| aware thata process had for some time been going 
' on to manufacture that which was called public opin- 


ion; the process had been commenced at the Balti- 
more Convention; the manufacture was continued 
in the public prints, in speeches at cross roads, in 
toasts at public dinners; and, still more lately, a 
new method of conducting the process had been hit 
upon by chalking on doorways and fences the 
figures ‘54 40,” from one end of Pennsylvania 
avenue to the other. These new muniments of 
our title might perhaps overcome the weight of 
official records, and our title to ‘54 40’? be made 
‘‘ clear and indisputable”’ by party resolutions, by 
dinner toasts, by wax stamps, and by chalked doors 
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and fences. He trusted that this mode in making 
out title might not be considered as the expression 
of the sober judgment of the American peeple. 

tie had said that he earnestly desired to see this 
matter settled by negotiation, and in a peaceful 
manner: to bring about this great end, he was 
willing to do anything not inconsisient with the 
honor and the rights of the nation. He would 
not stand about particular words in the framing of 
a resolution, but would assent to anything that 
might properly aid the Executive in etlecting a 
settlement of the existing diificulty. THe was fully 
prepared to do all that might be thought wise and 
prudent to bring about that end, 

He confessed, that when this question was first 
presented to him, his impression was unfavorable 
to notice in any form; nor had his opinion even 
yet entirely changed. He had supposed that the 
question could not be in a better pe sture for com- 
promise than as it then stood. That being his 
opinion, he had thought that giving this notice, 
and putting an end to the convention of joint oe- 
cupation, would but disturb the negotiation then 
in progress. But if he could be satisfied that the 
notice would not produce this result; that the Pres- 
ident would, after notice given, continue the ne 
gotiation, and bring it, if possible, to an honorable 
adjustment, he would go for the resolution with 
all his heart. If the President desired this meas- 
ure, to enable him to settle the question, Mr. M 
would say to him, take the notice, and use it fairly 
for that purpose. He would give it as an instru- 
ment of rns and not of aggression. He would 
give itto the Executive just as he would give to 
his friend a deadly weapon, to be used by him in 
self-defence, or in the protection of his just rights, 
but for no other purpose. If, after the exercise of 

this confidence in his integrity and sincerity of 
purpose, the President should, after all, make use 
of it to plunge the nation into war; if he should 
employ it only to disturb and impede negotiation 
and compromise, and throw the country on the 
hazards of the battle-field, on his own head would 
rest all the responsibility. 

Havin® come to this conclusion, Mr. M. was 
willing to vote for the notice, provided it was ac- 
companied with the declaration of the purpose for 
which alone he was willing to give it. 

It was admitted on all hands, that we had m- 
ortant territorial rights on the northwest coast. 
These rights must be defended, and would be. 
There was no man, he was sure, to be found in 
that Senate, who was unwilling to defend our 
rights there, in the manner in which they ought 
to be defended, to the utmost extent. 

But the question was, what those rights were— 
their nature and extent. And here was the point 
where gentlemen differed. This was the great 
point in the controversy. There were inchoate 
rights there, not yet perfected by being reduced to 
possession. The object was, by negotiation o1 
otherwise, to reduce these rights, now only incho- 
ate, to actual possession; to extend the jurisdiction 
of our laws there; to make it our own territory, 
and to define and establish its boundaries. The 
question was as to the extent of our rights, and as 
to the mode in which we should maintain them. 

This was not so much a question of title, com- 
pelling those who would discuss it to go into a de- 
tailed statement of both the American and the Eng- 
lish title, as put forth by the two nations, as it was 
a question of partition of a country now held in 

joint occupancy. Both nations were in possession 
there. They both possessed together a vast unin- 
habited region of territory, not belonging exclu- 
sively to either nation, and whose limits were not 
yet defined; which was under no territorial gov- 
ernment; which was uninhabited, in some degree 
undiscovered, and still to be settled by civilized 
nations. As to what portion of this country be- 
longed to the United States, he considered had been 
well settled. Its extent had been ascertained, and 
our title to it asserted, by our own Government, in 
various ways, too clearly to be mistaken. And it 
was this American title, thus defined and limited 
by our own Government, which Mr. M. meant to 
defend. He was not to be told that he was argu- 
ing against the American title when he was defend- 
ing this true title to its fullestextent. It was the man 
who went beyond this, and set upa title which was 
| not in reality ours, who endangered the true title 
| of his own country. 
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There are two kinds of title set up to this coun- 
try. First, there was the paper title. Both nations 
claimed a title of this kind in Oregon. Our paper 
title was under Spain, by the Florida treaty, in 
1819. By this treaty, Spain released to us all her 
claims and pretensions to the northwest coast, It 
was in the nature of a quit claim. The paper title 
of England was also from Spain, by the conven- 
tion of Nootka. It was in form a concession, and 
operated as an estoppel to all future claim by Spain 


to an exclusive right to the northwest coast. Nei- , 


ther of these paper tides was worth a rush, unless 
it can be shown that Spain, or those claiming un- 
der her, had perfected her ttle of discovery by ac- 
tual possession, Vattel says: ** The law of nations 
‘only acknowledges the property and sovereignty 
‘of a nation over uninhabited countries, of which 
‘they shall really and in fact take possession, in which 
‘they shall form settlements, or of which they shall 
‘make actual use.’’ It was true thatsSpain had had 
rehts onee on the northwest coast. The history 
of those rights had been ably detailed by the Sen- 
ator from New York. Hers was a title by discov- 
ery. It commenced about the year 1543. For 
upwards of two centuries after that time, the navi- 
gators of Spain, at remote periods, sailed up and 
down the northwest coast, erecting crosses, making 
formal declarations of dominion, and drawing charts 
of bays and sounds, real and imaginary. But did 
she ever really and in fact take possession of the 
country, so as to give her an exclusive dominion 
there? ‘The United States could not say that she 
had done so—Great Britain could not admit that 
she had done so; for both nations, long after Spain 
had performed all these imperfect acts of dominion, 
considered the northwest coast to be an open and 
an unappropriated country, in which they might 
lawfully make discoveries and form settlements, 
for the purpose of establishing national dominion, 
in opposition to the exclusive claim of Spain. 
These discoveries were made and settlements form- 
ed by the United States, and by virtue of them we 
claim title now. 

The Senator from New York, [Mr. Drx,] in tra- 
cing the history of the Spanish ttle, very truly said, 
that the discoveries of Spain embraced the entire 
coast; but when he came to speak cf actual occupa- 
tion. he told the Senate that her title was confined 
and perfected by occupation no higher north than 
499 30'. Therefore, without going over what had 
better been said before, Mr. M. came to this con- 
clusion: that, whatever Spanish navigators might 
have discovered, when Spain ceded to us all her 
rights on the northwest coast, including discovery 
and settlement, these rights could not be said to 
extend beyond 49° 30’. 

Then it apne red, that under the Spanish grant 
we could claim no exclusive right to the northwest 
coast; it gave us only the inchoate right from dis- 
covery, to be perfected by actual settlement, pos- 
session, and appropriation. 

Suppose that in 1819, Spain instead of relin- 
quishing her rights on the northwest coast to the 
United States, had relinquished them to Great 
Britain, should we have submitted to a claim set 
up by her to Oregon on that basis? No; we should 
have denied its validity, and insisted on our own 
better claim by discovery and occupation; we 
should have stood firmly by this ground of title, 
resting on the laws of nations—laws recognised 
by England, and by the whole civilized world. 

“But we had another title to Oreron—a title older 
and far better than that derived from the release of 
Spain. It was a title acquired by ourselves, by 
the acts of our own citizens, and sanctioned by our 
Government—a title by discovery, followed up by 
the exploration of the country, and perfected by 
actual settlement and possession. This was the 
true American title; upon this title our Government 
ean stand firmly and honorably. 

‘To sustain this title to its just limits, and no 
furtizer, is the high duty to be performed by this 
Administration. Let them not be led away by 
false clamor for lands not our own. Let them not 
venture to uproot our national flag from where it 
has stood for the last thirty years, on 499, and 
carry it into the regions of eternal snows, upon 
some new and doubtful claim of title. 

‘The only question was, what portion of coun- 
try did this true American title cover? What was 
the locus inguo? He said that it covered the coun- 
try west of the Rocky Mountains, extending to 
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the Pacific ocean, and lying between the parallels | 


of 42° and 49°, That was the extent of our rights. 

That always had been our claim. In our va- 
rious negotiations, State papers, reports, and maps, 
it had been described generally and particularly 
by the names of ‘ northwest coast,” “ the valley 
of the Columbia,” and lately by that of ‘ Ore- 
gon.”’ No matter by what name it was designa- 
ted, that was the territory to which we had a good 
and valid title. We had always understood Ore- 
gon to be limited north and south by the parallels 
of 42° and 49°, 

Mr. M. said he had a memorandum of some au- 
thorities on this subject. 

In 1803, when the attention of this Government 
was first called to our rights in Oregon, Mr. Jef- 
ferson authorized an exploration of the country by 


Lewis and Clarke. But what were our agents to | 


explore? The country beyond 499°—beyond the 
valley of the Columbia? Not at all. They were 
to explore the valley of the Columbia river. That 
was all they were directed to do. We then heard 
of no pretensions made by this Government to the 
whole northwest coast. It was not even thoucht of. 

In 1818, when Mr. Monroe turned his attention 
to this matter, we found from his messages to Con- 
cress that although in our diplomacy our negotia- 
tors, acting in the character of advocates, filed our 
declaration large enough to cover the territory up to 
54° 40’, yet when the Government came to act, we 
found the Executive firmly standing upon the par- 
allel of 49°; and the same position was subse- 
quently taken in the Administration of Mr. Adams. 
During the Administration of General Jackson, 
there was a special agent, Mr. Slacum, employed 
to visit Oregon for information relative to our rights 
beyond the Rocky Mountains. The instructions 
given to Mr. Slacum were drawn up by Mr. For- 
syth. ‘These instructions directed the agent to ob- 
tain some specific and authentic information in 
regard to the inhabitants of the country in the 
neighborhood of the Oregon or Columbia river. 
General Jackson, then, had no idea of 54° 40°. 

In 1838 a report was made to the Senate by the 


late lamented Dr. Linn,a gentleman whom all who | 


knew him could not but respect—a man of honor 
and a man of sense, who understood the rights of 


the country on this question as well as any person | 


living—a Senator who had devoted his attention 
for years to this whole subject. On looking at Dr. 
Linn’s report, we should find that he described 
Oregon by degrees of latitude, then stated the na- 
ture and extent of our right to it, and then the 
grounds on which those rights were founded. On 
page 3 of that report he said: 


“<The validity of the title of the United States to the terri- 


tory on the northwest coast, between the latitude of 42° to 
49°, is not questioned by any Power except Great Britain.” 

Again, on page 6, he said: 

* The extent of the territory on the northwest coast, which 
is properly embraced within our limits, is to be ascertained 
by the application of the two recognised principles to the 
established facts of the case. Ist. That the discovery and 
occupation of the mouth of the river gives title to the region 
watered by it and its tributaries, as in the case of the Hud- 
son, James, Mississippi rivers, &c. 2d. That the discovery 
and settlement of a new country by a civilized Power gives 
title half way to the settlement of the nearest civilized 
Power. The boundary between them is a medium line. 
Either of these principles will carry our line as far as 49°.” 

In this report, Dr. Linn also examines the Span- 
ish title by discovery, and admits that that title 
was defective, because unaccompanied with any 
subsequent and efficient act of sovereignty or settle- 
ment. 

This report was accompanied by a map, and on 
that map the line of 49° was extended to the Paci- 
fic, the country south of the line being marked as 
the ** territory of Oregon,’’ and all that above the 
line as the * British territory.”’ There was a note 
appended to the map stating that the line was so 
marked because our Government had offered to 
establish the latitude of 49° as the boundary be- 
tween us and Great Britain. But this showed the 
opinion of Dr. Linn to be that the territory of Ore- 
gon was the country lying between 42° and 49°. 

Mr. Breese. Is there not a note accompanying 
that map showing why the line was so marked ? 

Mr. Mitcer said he had just stated that fact. 
Dr. Linn well understood the whole Oregon ques- 
tion. But this was not his opinion alone. His 
honorable colleague | Mr. Benton] was of the same 


opinion; for in 1838 he introduced a resolution into 


the Senate declaring it to be expedient for the Uni- 
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ted States to treat with Great Britain on the basis 
of separating the people in Oregon, and establishino 
49° as the permanent boundary between them, in 
the shortest practicable time. And again, in the 
debate on the Ashburton treaty, that Senator avow. 
ed the same opinion, and still advocated the sayyo 
basis of 49°. ; 

It was utterly vain for Senators to contend against 
the accumulated evidence on this subject. Oy, 
claim, as set up by the American Government jt. 
self, was up to the Jatitude of 49°. We found this 
in all the negotiations. And Mr. Polk, when he 
came to the duties of his office, found that our ex- 
isting negotiations had always proceeded on that 
basis. He thereupon adopted it, made it his own, 
and so continued to do till he finally offered that 
line to Mr. Pakenham as a settlement of the eon- 
troversy. The British Envoy rejected the offer, 
and then the President threw himself back on ou, 
claim to the whole territory. On that Mr. M. had 
nothing to say. 

In Mr. Polk’s Inaugural Address he had stated 
that our claim was clear and unquestionable up to 
54° 40’. But when he entered on the actual duties 
and responsibilities of his office, he found a nego- 
tiation going on based on the principles of compro- 
mise, and he continued it on the same principles. 

It had been said by some gentlemen that in do- 
ing so he deemed it necessary to make an apology 
to the American people for adopting the principle 
of compromise at all. His Secretary, speaking 
for him, said that, though the President differed in 
his individual opinion, yet, when he considered 
the question, he ‘ found himself embarrassed, if 
not committed, by the acts of his predecessors.” 
Embarrassed by the acts of Mr. Monroe, Mr. 
Adams, General Jackson, Mr. Van Buren. Mr. 
Clay, and Mr. Tyler! The word was rather tno 
weak aone. Mr. M. once heard a judge say, upon 
the bench, that he would have decided the cause be- 
fore him in a particular manner, ** if he had not 
been embarrassed by the Constitution.’’ [A laugh.] 

Mr. M. presumed Mr. Polk’s embarrassment 
was very much of the same kind with that felt by 
an heir disposed to set up and pursue a claim be- 

ond the limits of his legal right, when he found 
himself estopped by the recorded admissions of his 
ancestor. ‘* Committed” very much as a judge 
found himself committed when called to decide a 
question on finding that it had been already de- 
cided to his hands by judicial decisions of his pre- 
decessors. Very strange it certainly was that the 
Secretary of State should have felt it to be neces- 
sary to apologize for the President, as if he was 
doing something that was discreditable to him. 
But if the President was embarrassed by the acts 
of his predecessors, was not the nation equally 
embarrassed now? Must we not be sensible we 
were treading on dangerous ground, when depart- 
ing from the position taken by all who had gone 
before us? Were we not assuming too much when 
we went so far beyond our best and greatest and 
wisest men, and for refusing to go this length Sen- 
ators were to be charged with a want of ‘* nerve?” 
Standing by the side of the gallant Linn, and 
sanctioned by the written authority of the no less 
gallant and experienced Senator from Missouri, 
{[Mr. Benton,] in saying that our just title was 
limited by the parallel of 49, were gentlemen to be 
told that they betrayed a ‘* want of nerve ?’’—that 
they were willing to ** dismember the Union,” and 
to surrender the soil of the Republic? 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Hanneean] had 
told the Senate that if we surrendered any portion 
of Oregon short of 54° 40’, we might surrender a 
western pioneer with his wife and children, all of 
whom were to be turned over to the grinding 
tyranny of Great Britain: and then the Senator 


had assailed their tenderest feelings by a pretence 


of the surprise and dismay of the poor man when 
he found he was on British ie In reply, he 
would say to the honorable Senator, that his friend, 
the President, had wellnigh perpetrated this very 
deed, by offering 49 as our boundary, and nothing 
saved the poor pioneer and his little child from be- 
ing transferred to Queen Victoria’s dominions but 
the obstinacy of the British Government. [A 
laugh. 

But Mr. M. did not so understand that there were 
any American settlements above 49. What, then, 
(he asked,) is there to prevent our Government 
from standing where it has stood for the last thirty 
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years, Willing to treat upon the basis of 49? No- 
thing, that he knew of ; nothing but a certain reso- 
lution adopted by a political Convention at Baltimore. 
Mr. M. said he should not have intruded a subject 
like this upon the Senate, had it not been mentioned 
before. The Baltimore Convention had been made 
as legitimate a part of this debate as the convention 
of Nootka Sound. It was contended here that the 
President was committed by this resolution to 54° 
40’. If this resolution was to produce such a re- 
sult, it would be weil to examine its authority and 
jistory. What was its history? He had looked 
into the published proceedings of that convention. 
He there found that this resolution was introduced 
in that body at the last and fourth day of its meet- 
ings, at half past seven o’clock in the morning— 
before breakfast—as the convention was dissolving, 
and when four-fifths, as he was informed, of those 
who had composed it had left the ground, and set 
out on their way home. This before-breakfast 
resolution was introduced at a moment like that, 
and passed, as Mr. M. supposed, unanimously by 
those who were present. The gentleman who 
draughted it was said to have been Mr. Benjamin 
F. Butler. He was chairman of the Committee 
on Resolutions, a firm friend of Martin Van Buren, 
whose nomination had been defeated by the adop- 
tion of the two-thirds rule; and yet that same gen- 
tleman, the father of the resolution, was found 
standing alongside of the leading Democrats of the 
State of New York in favor of settling this contro- 
versy on the parallel of 49°. We found, too, that 
the present Secretary of the Treasury had been 
one of the committee who reported this resolution. 
Yet it was well understood that he, too, was in 
favor of acompromise on 499. ‘The Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Corguirr] had also been a member 
of the same committee, and he supposed he need 
not say that that gentleman took the same ground. 
Besides, Mr. M. could show from the rules adopt- 
ed by the convention that it required the assent of 
two-thirds of the body to agree to anything pro- 
posed. But more than two-thirds of those who 


nated Mr. Polk for the Presidency, were gone be- 
fore these resolutions were smuggled in without 
their assent or knowledge. 
this, adopted under such circumstances, was 
brought up here to induce Senators and to compel 
the Executive to depart from what had been the 
settled policy of this country for thirty years. This 
Baltimore resolution was to take the place of all 
records of the opinions of all our negotiators and 
Secretaries, and of the recorded investigations and 
deliberate opinions of distinguished Senators, who 


had been the steadfast friends and advocates of | 


Oregon from the beginning. All these were to be 
set aside, and this Baltimore Convention was 
to be set up as the mouthpiece of the American 
nation ! 

The weight of such an authority was surpassed 
only by that of a certain toast, given to the world 
a few da s since at a public dinner eaten in Balti- 
more in ae of St. Patrick. He begged pardon 
of the Senate for introducing a toast in so grave a 
body, but he thought that after the introduction of 
the before-breakfast resolution, an after-dinner toast 
might be excused. This is the sentiment: 

“ By Bill O’Regan. The O’Regan Family: We will not 
permit any of our family ever to come under the intolerahle 
British tyranny or misrule.”? 

Now, Mr. M. thought that this furnished us with 
a better title to fight for the whole of Oregon than 
upon that derived from Spain; for he believed that 
when it came to hard fighting one stout Irishman 
would stand us in stead more than three Spaniards. 
[A laugh.] It also settles the derivation of the 
word Oregon; makes it Irish instead of Spanish. 

Having thus relieved the Senate from the alleged 
authority of a mere party resolution, and exposed 
the fallacy of the very extraordinary notion that 
on such authority two nations were to be prevent- 
ed from an amicable compromise of their difficul- 
ties ona mere question of boundary, he would 
inquire whether the negotiation for this end was 
not still open? Some Senators doubted it; others 
said that the negotiation was still going on; and 
Mr. M. believed, for one, that such was the case. 
If it was, why is not the public mind put to rest 


upon that point by some certain reliable informa- | 


tion? Why not let the negotiation continue? 
Why must it stop because one proposition has 


Yet a resolution like | 


: ‘ 
been rejected ? 


| christendom for thirty years. 
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Let it continue; let all peaceable 
means of settling our difficulties be exhausted, and 


| Jet war be our last resort, because it was the worst. 


We could not hope to set ourselves up against the 


| whole civilized and Christian world, and insist on 


settling principles of international law for ourselves, 
after having negotiated on this subject under the 
principles of international law recognised by all 
Neither can Eng- 
land reject negotiation, and insist on settling the 
dispute in her own way. No nation could do this 
and continue to live as a nation, among other Chris- 
tian nations. If we took that ground, we must 
make up our minds to abandon the society of na- 
tions, and stand by ourselves, the object of general 
reprobation and hatred. 

But the word ‘compromise’ was objected to. 
The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Sevier] had re- 


| peatedly expressed his desire to sce this contro- 


versy settled, and had avowed himself the friend 
of peace. He objects to the word *compromise.”’ 
Sut he should remember, if there was anything 
offensive in the word, that it was not our word; it 
was the word of the President himself. It was 
the word employed by him in his message; and 
the word constantly employed throughout all our 
past negotiations. Was there any dishonor at- 
tached to the term? If so, then the nation had 
been dishonored for thirty years. It was the very 
principle on which all our negotiations had been 
conducted. Why discard it now? 

It was said that the national honor was concern- 
ed in the sett'ement of this question. This point 
of honor is somewhat like the question itself: it 
vibrates between 49° and 54° 40’. It was the very 


| zenith of national glory to stand on 54° 40’, while 


it was the blackest disgrace to settle under 499°, 
They measure honor by degrees of latitude. But 
national’ honor had nothing to do with the matter. 
This was a question to be submitted to reason and 
argument, and decided by principles of national 


‘law. For one, he believed that the national honor 


‘| would best be maintained on this Oregon question 
had constituted the convention, and who had nomi- | 


by pursuing a peaceful policy. That had always 
been our policy. All the territory we ever had 
acquired from the day of our national independence 
to this hour had been acquired by negotiation. 


| This magnificent domain of ours, the widest, the 
| best, the freest of all lands, had all been obtained 


| by negotiation. 
| from the beginning. And were we going to ¢ 


Negotiation had been our etna 
ange 


| itnow? Were we now to break off all negotiation 
because one proposal had failed ? 


Mr. M. said that, when he cast his eyes over 
our wide-spread Republic, when he contemplated 


the picture it presented, extending as it did from 


the Lakes to the Gulf, and from the Atlantic to the 
Rocky Mountains, and beheld it filled and almost 
covered over with towns, and villages,and hamlets, 
and swarming with a population all happy and all 
at work, extending themselves yearly and hourly 
over the fertile West, converting the forests into 
farms, and opening the wilderness to the light of 
the sun, and reflected that all this was the fruit of 
peace, he, for one, must oppose the first step to- 
wards a change in our policy in the acquisition of 
territory. What had war done for us in extend- 
ing this Republic? Nothing. He spoke not of 
the war of the Revolution, for that was not a war 
for territory, but for rights. War had done noth- 
ing for us. We had grown by the silent but mas- 
terly inactivity of peace. And yet, at the very first 
difficulty, on the first rejection of an offer in nego- 


tiation, gentlemen were for discarding all negotia- | 


tion and resorting to war to extend our territorial 
rights. 

“We were about to extend our jurisdiction over 
Oregon—a region belonging to no Christian or 
civilized Government or people, and not now a 
territory of the United States. And it was true, 
as had been observed by the Senator from Mis- 
souri, [Mr. Arcuison,] the people of Oregon, the 
American settlers, if longer neglected by this Gov- 
ernment, had a natural right to establish a Govern- 
ment for themselves. They occupied a new and 
unappropriated country, as yet subject to natural 
jurisdiction, and, by the laws of nations, they 
might organize a Government for themselves. 


| Mr. M. did not know that, if they should do so, 


they would be guilty of treason against the United 
States. Our national flag had never yet been sent 


‘into that region; our Government had never been | 
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established there. The greater part of the coun- 
try was at this day just as the hand of nature left it; 
the silence of its dark and unexplored valleys un- 
broken by the sounds of civilization. The coun- 
try was, in fact, to a great extent, yet undiscover- 
ed; even the way there had not been known ull of 
late, since one of the young officers of our army 
had explored the way, and discovered a pass 
through the rocky barrier. Vhat young man was 
at this hour in the prosecution of a new tour of 
Investigation, encamped on some bleak hill, sur- 
veying the wide unbroken wilderness, and prepa- 
ring new treasures of geographical knowledge for 
science and for his country. And Mr. M. would 
take this oecasion to say that that young and en- 
terprising officer had done more towards the acqut- 
sition of Oregon, and its reduction undera civilized 
government, than had ever before been accom 
plished by its most zealous friends. That exten- 
sive region, so long almost unknown, was pow 
brought before the view of the civilized world as a 
new wing of this Republic, soon to be brought 
under the Government of the United States. ‘This 
Government had that great work yet to perform— 
the work of settling Oregon, bringing it under the 
control and protection of a civilized Government, 
and spreading over it the shield of law and the 
arm of the national power. 
but not the work of war. 

ly a labor of peace. 


lt was a great work, 

This was pre-eminent- 

He trusted that the first time 
our flag was seen on that new country, it would 
not be met as a warlike banner, sent there to au 
thorize the shedding of blood. He hoped that the 
first cultivation of this new soil would not be by 
the blood of men. Would it not be far more wor 
thy of the American people to subdue it by the arts 
of peace, and let the hand of industry cause it to 
blossom as the rose? Would it not be a noble 
enterprise to extend the mild influence of eiviliza 
tion to the far shores of the Pacific, to plant the 
laws of a free people on the banks of the Colum- 
bia, and bring the blessings of order and of regu 
lated liberty where, until now, the savage had 
roamed in all the license of barbarism ? 

But was this to be accomplished by war? No; 
it was to be done, and would be done, by the gen- 
tle sceptre of peace. It would be done by sending 

(our hardy settlers there, with no other arms 
than the woodman’s axe, and no force but the 
presence of his wife and children. These were 
the banded forces that had subdued the valley of 
the Mississippi, and who were to convert the wil- 
derness of Oregon into the abode of civilized man 

Yet gentlemen, before we have even found our 
way as hich as 49°, are for marching with ban 
ners displayed and taking possession of the coun- 
try up to 54° 40’, and they call us to follow the 
national colors. Certainly, if that beloved banner 
should be spread by order of this Government even 
in so wild an adventure, we should be bound to 
follow it, and in weal or in wo to stand by it, di 
upon 54° 40’, and make the snows our winding- 
sheet. But the tug of war would not be at the 
line of 54° 40’. Once get the country plunged into 
a war with Great Britain, and the deadly blow 
would fall on the eastern, not the western coast of 
this continent. There the first blow would be 
struck, there the second, and there the last. No 
doubt, when matters reached that point, the coun 
try would defend itself as it best could, and with 
characteristic intrepidity. Of this the history of 
our last war furnished a sufficient pledge. They 

| would stand by their Government just as a fathe: 
would stand by a rash reckless son, who had 
brought himself into a difficulty, when lis life 
was at hazard. He would not forsake his son, 
however much he might regret and disapprove the 
course which brought him into such a disereditable 

* position. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Arcutson} 
had said, if Mr. M. did not misunderstand him, 
that he would fight Great Britain even on a doubt- 
ful claim. Mr. M. regretted to hear such a decla- 
ration: he hoped the honorable Senator was not 
serious in making it. What, go to war on a 
doubt? Logic should settle doubts—war settle 
rights. 

‘Bring two such nations as England and the 
United States into a mortal struggle to settle a 
doubtful right! The worthy Senator must have 
been led away by his zeal. Surely it was the ex- 
treme of patriotism to die for one’s country ona 
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point of doubt. For his own part, Mr. M. would 
not even advise a client to go to law upon a doubt- 
ful claim. 

He had said that nothing but folly or wicked- 
ness could get up a war on this question, and there- 
fore it was that he believed we should have no 
war, because he trusted that the wisdom and vir- 
tue of the country would prevent it. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Sevier] had 
said that the real point of difference was a very 
narrow one ; that it consisted merely in the right 
to navigate the Columbia river. That river was 
anid by some not to be navigable at all; however 
this might be, could it be possible that on a ques- 
tion no bieeer than that, the United States and 
Great Britain were going to war? No, never. 
Where was the use of having negotiators and 
statesmen at all, if such a question as this could 
not be settled without war? 

The great practical principle that was now ad- 
mitted by the entire civilized world was this: that 
it was the highest duty of nations to preserve the 
peace of the world. To this proposition, Mr. M. 
would affix no qualification whatever; he could 
not, because peace secured the greatest good of the 
greatestnumber, Gentlemen said honor, not peace, 
was the hirhest concern of a nation; but honor 
was merely conventional, What did they mean 
hy national honor? What one nation considered 
honorable, another did not; what one nation micht 
think itself bound to maintain at the hazard of life 
itself, another might consider as a ridiculous point 
of pride. But peace—peace wasa blessing known 
and felt and admitted by all. Kines and princes 
might discuss points of honor and go to war upon 
fancies; but peace—clorious, blessed peace—shone 
like the sun in the heavens alike upon high and 
low, and cheered with its benien influences as well 
the humble eot of the poor man as the splendid 
palace of the monarch. Mr. M. therefore insisted 
on the great political and Christian maxim, that 
the highest duty of nations was to preserve peace. 
Peace was the creat mission of God’s own Son to 
man, and the song of angels was, ** Peace on earth, 
good will towards men.” It is therefore the hich- 
est duty of man to God to maintain peace on earth. 
That nation that would now ahaa the peace of 
the Christian world would richly deserve, and 
would certainly receive, the unqualified condemna- 
tion of all good men. It was written, indeed, that 
** offences would come;’’ but it was also written, 
** wo to that man by whom the offence cometh.” 

The President had commenced his Annual Mes- 
sare with a true and striking picture of the happy 
condition of our country. Hear his words: 1] 
‘am happy that I can congratulate you on the con- 
‘tinued prosperity of our country. Under the 
‘blessings of Divine Providence, and the benign 
‘influence of our free Institutions, it stands before 
‘the world a spectacle of national happiness. ’’ 

And what had produced this glorious spectacle ? 
Not war. No, it was not the fruits of the bloody 
hattle-field. It is all the work of a creat people, 
dwelling in peace with themselves and the world. 
It is the mighty result of the labor and enterprise 
of our agriculturists, mechanics, laborers, mer- 
chants, and manufacturers, exerted and called out 
in time of peace, under the protection of wise laws 
and the fostering care of a free Government. It 
was a glorious, a heart-warming spectacle, and it 
was the highest duty of the rulers of such a peo- 
ple to preserve to them that inestimable blessine— 
not to mar it by exciting them to strife, and ** pre- 
wring their hearts for war.’’ Should the Chief 

fagistrate, who had presented this bright picture 
before the world, be able, after occupying his high 
station for four years, to retire and present it un- 
blemished and yet brighter to his successor, he 
would deserve and receive the lasting gratitude of 
a great and happy nation. 





THE OREGON QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. EVANS, 
OF MAINE, 
In THE Senate, March 9th and 10th, 1846. 


The Resolution terminating the joint oceupancy of 
Oregon, being under consideration, 


Mr. EVANS addressed the Senate as follows: 
Mr. Presipent: The resolutions which are now | 
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under consideration, and which have engaged the 


attention of the Senate for several days past, pro- | 


pose to authorize the President of the United States 
to give notice to Great Britain, that the convention 
made in 1818, and renewed and indefinitely extend- 
ed in 1827, respecting the claims of the two nations 
to territory on the northwest coast of America shall 
be annulled after the expiration of twelve months, 
This is a step which is agreed on all hands to be 
of a very decided character. The Senator from 
New York, [Mr. Dix,] as well as the Senator from 
Michigan, [Mr. Cass,] both regarded it in the 
same manner; and both said that very important 
consequences were likely to flow from it. The hon- 
orable Senator from Michigan, though he does 
not say, that, if this measure is adopted, war will 
be inevitable, yet does say, that the United States 
cannot recede after the notice is once given, and, 
in his judgment, that Great Britain will not; and 
though war may not be inevitable, yet he sees no 
way in which it can be avoided. Now, though 
war be not certain, yet, if in any remote degree 
the adoption of this measure is likely to lead to an 
event of such momentous importance, then cer- 
tainly it becomes us to weigh the whole subject 
with the utmost deliberation and care; and those 
who ask us to take so decided a step—a step which 
may lead to such important results, are bound to 
show, beyond all possibility of doubt, that it is 
demanded by the honor and interest of the country, 
and can be defended before the civilized world. 

It is obvious, that among those gentlemen who 
are friendly to this measure—a measure which, to 
the people of this country, is pregnant with such 
consequences for good or evil, and which goes so 
essentially to change the state of our relations with 
Great Britain—there exists very considerable dif- 
ference of opinion as to the reasons for its adop- 
tion. The mover of the resolution himself, the 
honorable Senator from New York, the Senator 
from Michigan, [Mr. Cass,] the Senator from Illi- 
nois, [Mr. Breese,] and the Senator from Indiana, 
{Mr. Hannecan,] all say that this is but the first 
of a series of measures in vindication of our title 
to the whole of what they are pleased to term Ore- 
gon. The position of these gentlemen is, that, if 
we shall give this notice, it is for the purpose of 
asserting, and with the intention of maintaining, 


our title to the whole of that territory, up to the 


latitude of 54° 40’; that there must be no compro- 


mise, no adjustment of the difficulty short of that | 


line, nor any negotiation for a compromise or set- 
tlement on any terms short of a recognition of our 
title to the whole country. The Senator from 
Illinois, indeed, said that the notice would not 
exclude nogotiation entirely—that we might still 
negotiate, in regard to the allowance to be made 
to the Hudson Bay Company, and as to the time 
in which they shal! be required to retire and relin- 
quish their S sdupanhonies tok all negotiation in re- 
gard to the line of boundary is, in the judgment of 
that Senator, wholly out of the question. Now, 
if this notice is to be construed as committing us 
to carry out the whole series of measures which 
have been alluded to, in support of our title up to 
54° 40', then it seems to me that there are grave 
and weighty objections to it. 


On the other hand, gentlemen who insist that 


they are as much entitled to speak the views of the 
Executive as the Senators I have referred to, tell 


us that the measure is connected with no such | 


purpose. They assure us that the Executive has 
proposed this notice with a view to settle a line of 
boundary, and not with a view to assert an exclu- 
sive title to the whole. They say that the Presi- 
dent, though he has withdrawn the offer of 49°, 
still cherishes the intention, if that offer shall be 
renewed on the part of the British Minister, or if 
circumstances shall arise rendering it proper for 
him to a the offer himself, to establish our 
boundary by that parallel of latitude; and that he 


wishes this notice, not for the purpose of insisting 
on our title to the whole country, but with a view | 


to the adjustment of the rights of the two nations 
by compromise. If these gentlemen are correct, 


,and that is the end sought by the Executive in | 


this measure, then it is much less objectionable. 
But here we stand, deliberating in entire uncer- 
tainty as to the end which is to be accomplished 


by the proposed measure. And here I think we | 
might justly pause and say, we will go no further | 


ull we receive some distinct assurances on that sub- 
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ject, until we obtain from the Executive somethins 
plain and distinct as to what is intended to be dons 
with the notice if it shall be authorized to be given 

The Senator from Illinois (Mr. Breese} thinks 

' there is no great difference among the various forms 
of notice which have been proposed; but, for his 
own part, he prefers that reported by the Commit. 
tee on Foreign Relations. He wishes the simple, 
unqualified notice, unaccompanied by any expres- 
sion of opinion. And he prefers this, because he 
goes for our extremest claim at all hazards. Tha; 
Senator considers the proposition of the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Corquitt] as very objection. 
able, and yet he thinks no great harm can come of 
it, because the notice will still be given, and the 
President will take good care that, under that no. 
tice, our claims shal! be asserted and maintained 
to the whole country. Now, that is just what | 
want to know. If the construction to be put on 
our passing a resolution for notice is to be, that the 
Senate are pledged and committed to stand by the 
President, and go for 54° 40’ at all hazards, are we 
prepared to authorize it?) The Senator from North 
Carolina, [Mr. Haywoop,] on the other hand, 
has no objection to the form of the resolution as jt 
came from the committee, because the President 
is committed so to use it as to settle our difficulties 
amicably, peaceably, by compromise. In this dis 
crepancy of opinion, I want light; I want further 
assurance how the notice is to be used; and I acain 
say that we might here pause, and call on those 
Senators who represent the Administration (if any 
such there be) to tell us what are the real purposes 
of the Executive; because, if this matter is to be 
pushed to extremes, or if there is to be no nego- 
tiation or adjustment on the question of boundary, 
and the notice, according to the view of the able 
and experienced Senator from Michigan, [Mr. 
Cass,] is probably to result in severing the pacific 
relations of the country to Great Britain, those who 
do not desire such a result would like to know it, 
that they may govern their votes accordingly. 

It is admitted that a step so marked in its charac- 
ter, and likely to be productive of such results, is 
not to be justified except by a perfect conviction 
that our title is clear and undeniable to the whole 
country. The Senator from New York [Mr. Dix] 
candidly confesses that he would not recommend 
such a measure unless he were under that convic- 
tien. Nothing short of it would, in his estimation, 
justify the measure. If, then, there are any doubts 
on that subject, we ought not, in that Senator’s 
opinion, to adopt this hazardous measure. If any 
gentleman shall think, though with all the dispo- 
sition in the world to uphold our title where it can 
justly be done, and with every hope that that title 
may prove the best in the world, that it is not so 
perfectly clear, to the whole territory, as it appears 
to other gentlemen to be, he will not be justified in 
giving his sanction to any measure looking to hos- 

tile relations with Great Britain. 

It has been said here, over and over, that we 
speak on this subject under great restrictions. Sir, 
I know the difficulties which surround us; but, by 
the blessing of God, no such dilemma shall prevent 
me from a full, frank, and independent expression 
of my own views. I am unwilling to be left where 
the cireumstances of the present debate, thus far, 
would leave us. We are told by gentlemen on the 
other side that our title to every inch of Oregon is 
clear and unquestionable, and that nobody can or 
dare say aught to the contrary. And because, 
when this is said, we sit still and make no reply, 
our silence is thrown back upon us, and we are 
told, you yourselves believe our title to be unques- 
tionable, but shrink from asserting it. Weare told 
every day that Great Britain has no rights in Ore 
gon atall; that her presence there is an act of aggres- 
sion and rapacity, and is attempted to be justified 

|| by the most atrocious and unfounded claim. All 

| this goes to the country, and we are charged with 
admitting that, while we have a clear title to the 
whole, and that the conduct of Great Britain is an 
open and undisguised aggression, we yet sit tamely 
by, and, when stringent measures are proposed for 
a manly assertion and maintenance of our rights, 
| we yield, in submission, not to any right in Great 

Britain, but to her rapacity and flagrant oppression, 

from a dread of her power. Now, for one, Iam 
not going to allow myself to be put in any such 
position. I will not consent to stand where such 

' representations would place me. 
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On a former occasion, when I believed our rights 
to be really involved, 1 used my endeavors to sum- 
ulate the Government vigorously to maintain them. 
| endeavored to impress both Congress and the 
Executive with the propricty and necessity of 
prompt and decided action in maintaining our ter- 
ritorial rights and jurisdiction. _If I now enter- 
tained the same conviction of the justice and valid- 
icy of our claims to boundary in the northwest that 
[then did in regard to that on the northeast, I 
should be prepared to go to the same extent these 
Senators do, and I would unite with them in recom- 
mending the same measures. But I have no such 
conviction. 

And now, after all, what is the controversy be- 
tween us and Great Britain? What is the mighty 
matter in dispute? What is it, about which the 
whole country is to be thrown into agitation, and 
for which we are to run the hazard of war? What 
does it amount to? Why, the Senator from Mich- 
igan tells us that itis no less than twelve or thir- 
teen degrees of latitude on the northwest coast—a 
region large enough to form nine large States; and 
he asks us whether we are prepared to surrender 
all this to Great Britain? I answer no; but that is 
not the matter between us. Great Britain has 
offered to accept the line of 49° north latitude from 
the Rocky Mountains to the Columbia, and thence 
to follow that stream downto the ocean. She con- 
sents that we shall hold all south and east of that 
line. On the other hand, we have repeatedly offer- 
ed,and have recently renewed the offer, to agree to 
the latitude of 49° extended due west to the ocean, 
and to give her free ports south of that line. 

What, then, is the actual matter in dispute? It 
is only that space of land lying between the Co- 
lumbia river and the latitude of forty-nine, extend- 
inz along the Pacific two hundred miles, and from 
the river to the ocean three hundred and fifty, con- 
taining in all, according to my computation, about 
fifty-eight thousand square miles of the very worst 
and most arid soil in the whole territory. This is 
the whole matter which separates us. And we 
come nearer even than that. If the negotiations had 
not been ended in August last—if one or two more 
efforts had been made, there is much reason to be- 
lieve that we should have come to a compromise 
on the parallel of forty-nine, with the navigation 
of the Columbia. If such a settlement was attain- 
able, then we are separated only by the question 
of granting or refusing the navigation of the Co- 
lumbia river. And are we to run the hazard of a 
national collision, and all the consequences which 
must attend it—for what? For the right to navi- 
gate, what [ cannot but regard, from all the in- 
formation we possess, an unnavigable river, and 
which none of us will want for a half a century to 
come, even if it were navigalle. We must feht 
for it rather than give it up; and that is called 
‘‘ patriotic.” And gentlemen who are ready to 
lunge their country into a war with the greatest 
ese upon earth for an object like this are rep- 
resented as making very ‘ patriotic ’’ speeches ! 

The Senator from New York who last addressed 


the Senate, [Mr. Dickinson,] in the effervescence | 


and overboiling of his patriotism, told us that he 
was ready to fight to-day to obtain a country which 
we do not want for our own citizens, but for the 
oppressed people of Europe, who, some half cen- 
tury hence, might want a refuge there. If the op- 
pressed people of Europe want a refuge on our 
northwest coast, there it is open to them now, and 
80 likely to be, plainly before them, with no obsta- 
cle in the world to prevent their occupation of it. 
Let them go and occupy it to their heart’s con- 
tent. 

I have already said that I well know the condi- 
tion in which we stand here; but that shall not de- 
ter me from the fullest declaration of my sentiments 
on the subject of our title. I know that we are 
charged with being regardless of our rights, if we 
refuse to go to the extreme verge of all that has 
ever been claimed for us in debate. If we intimate 
the slightest doubt of the validity of any and every 
claim set up on our side of the question, we are 
British in heart; and we have just been admon- 
ished by denunciations coming in advance of what 
may be expected by Senators who dare to follow 
their own independent judgment. I do not know 
but such vituperation and calumny may, in some 
quarters, have its effect. We see that there are 
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there may be others fools enough to believe them; 
but what of that? Are we to regard miserable 
contemptible consequences like these, or are we to 
go forward and do our duty, as in our best judg- 
ment we shall believe sound patriotism demands 
of us? 

For one I will not sit here and be told, over and 
over again, that our title to the whole of Oregon 
is so clear, so beyond all possibility of doubt or 
hesitation, that he who falters in mamtaining it at 
once by the sword, is recreant to the love of his 
country. IL will not submit to this, though at the 
peril of all the obloquy which falsehood can cast 
upon me. It is because I do not agree with the 
Senator from New York, and the other gentlemen 
on that side of the chamber, that our right is so 
clear, so undoubted, so unquestionable as they 
think, that I am not willing to go to extremes in 
asserting and maintaining it. In examining the 
question I have not found anything to warrant me 
in that conclusion. 

And here I must say, that while I have listened 
or read with the utmost attention and patience the 
most, if not all, of what has been said on the other 
side respecting our title to Oregon, I do not think 


the real difficulties in the case have yet been metor | 


answered. I agree with the Senator from Georgia 
that, before I can pronounce upon our title, how- 
ever anxious I may be that we shall be found to be 
in the right, 1 must first see the objections to it 
fairly met and refuted; and this I have not seen. 
The argument hitherto urged by our negotiators 
seems to me to rest too much on general principles 
of public law applicable to the case. Great Brit- 
ain, in the main, does not controvert these general 
principles, but rather admits them. She contends, 
however, that, by reason of existing facts, some of 
which are in controversy and some are not, the 
general principles we assert, do not reach the case. 
‘The matters for discussion, then, between the two 
countries, are questions of fact and questions of 
public, national law—grave and serious questions, 
‘hese are all to be considered, weighed, deter- 
mined, before we can fairly pronounce our title to 
the whole territory in dispute clear and undoubted. 
And am I to be told that the Baltimore Conven- 
tion have resolved all these doubts, and settled all 
these matters, and therefore we are bound to fol- 
low out the course which they prescribed? Stand- 
ing here as I do under the most solemn responsi- 
bility, and called to act upon a question involving 
the dearest interests of my country, and its pacific 
relations to the rest of the world, I shall not be 
hurried into such crude and hasty conclusions. 
‘There are serious obstacles in the way. Ido not 
say they are such as cannot be overcome; I hope 
they may; but by shunning all mention or discus- 
sion of them, we only seem to admit our inability 
to overcome them. i 

We derive our title to the country on the north- 
west coast of America, which gentlemen of late 
have chosen to call ** Oregon,’’ from three distinct 
sources. First, from discovery: the discovery of 
the Columbia river, from the sea, by Captain 
Gray, in 1792; and, from its head-waters, by Lewis 
and Clarke, in 1804 and 1805. Secondly, from 
the cession of Louisiana by France in 1803. On 
the ground of discovery, we can claim no more 
than the river Columbia, and the country drained 
by it and its branches. This does not carry us 
beyond the forty-ninth parallel, if so far. By the 
cession of Louisiana, we gain nothing beyond that 
same parallel—not an inch. The third source of 
our title, and that which covers all the others, and 
which is said not to be inconsistent with then, is 
ihe cession by Spain in the Florida treaty. That 
conveys the whole, provided Spain had the whole 
to convey. 

Each of these sources of title is affected by cir- 
cumstances of serious import, which are to be fully 
and fairly met before we ean be authorized to 
assert that we have the indisputable right to the 
whole. ; 

As to the discovery of the Columbia, those who 
maintain our title on that ground say, that Captain 
Gray was the first person who ever entered that 
river, and I believe that such is the fact; I have 
no doubt of it. In connexion with this fact, our 
negotiators lay down the doctrine of public law to 
be, that the discoverer of a river in an unknown 
country is entitled to the river and all the valley 


some base enough to fabricate such slanders, and |! drained by its waters. That is the general prin- 
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ciple; but then, to this general principle there may 
be particular exceptions which prevent its applica- 
tion. And, first, this whole northwest coast was 
discovered before Captain Gray entered the river. 
The particular spot on the coast where the Colum- 
bia river empties into the Pacific had been seen 
and visited, and named on the maps long before 
Gray entered it. One of the capes of the little bay 
into which the river disembogues had been seen 
and named Cape Disappointment, and the bay: it- 
self called Deception ie The question then 
arises, when a whole coast has been discovered, 
and the discovering nation is consequently entitled 
to the country—when the mouth of a particular 
river on that coast has been seen, and laid down 
on the maps of the country—whether a citizen of 
another nation, who shall first actually enter the 
river makes such a discovery as entitles his nation 
to the whole territory drained by it?) This comes 
in conflict with the other principle, that the diseov- 
erer of a coast is entitled to the whole country. 
Now, the river Columbia itself was seen, though 
not entered, in 1775, by the Spanish navigator, 
Heceta, who was coasting in that quarter. He 
saw the river, he named the capes; and so confident 
was he of his discovery, that he laid down the 
river on the Spanish maps, and called it the river 
St. Roque. But the existence of the river was 
known even before that. There are maps in ex- 
istence many years older than the voyage of He- 
ceta, where the river is laid down and ealled the 
liver of the West. Indeed, there seems to be an 
indication that it had been entered at that time, for 
the geographer who constructed the map marked 
on it how high the tide ran up the stream; and 
though it may be denied that the River of the 
West is the river Columbia, yet, both in length 
and position, the river, as laid down on these 
maps, corresponds with it very nearly. It is said 
to have been discovered in 1603 by Aguilla. Now, 
it will be seen that the matter in discussion is not 
the general question, whether the discoverer of a 
river in an undiscovered country is entitled to its 
whole valley, but whether, in a country actually 
discovered, one who enters a river previously 
known, thereby obtains for his nation a title to 1s 
valley? ‘That is a question which has not yet heen 
discussed, and I should like to see the argument 
by which our title ean be maintained. 

It has been put to us by our British opponents 
that Gray was a private adventurer, that he com- 
municated to his Government nothing of his dis- 
covery, nor claimed anything for himself on ac- 
count of it; in fact, that it remained long unknown 
that he had ever been there. All he did was to 
solve the doubt whether the river could be entered, 
and put an end to the dispute whether there was a 
river there or not. But Gray having communica- 
ted nothing to the American Government, and the 
Government having set up no claim from his dis 
covery, then arises the question how far we derive 
any title from the fact of his having entered the 
river? This is a question which stands in the way 
of our claim, resting on the general principles 
which we have laid down. The British say it con- 
stitutes an exception, which takes this case out of 
the general principle. That is a matter fit for dis- 
cussion, but which has scarcely been noticed by 
our negotiators. Before we can pronounce our 
title so clear and unquestionable as to justify a 
resort to war, we must remove this and all other 
difficulties. We must meet them, and not shun 
them. 

Again, it is urged that we have a title founded 
on the exploration by Lewis and Clarke. Then 
the question arises, were Lewis and Clarke sent 
there to make discoveries? Did they go there to 
take possession of the country ? Did they, as has 
been alleged, explore that region in consequence of 
the acquisition of Louisiana, and teke possession 
of the Columbia valley by virtue of that treaty ? 
Now, it is a notorious fact, that the expedition of 
Lewis and Clarke had been planned before we had 
any knowledge of the existence of the Louisiana 
treaty. It cannot, therefore, be said that they were 
sent to execute it, when the instructions under 
which they acted were given to them before that 
treaty was known to be in existence. 

There is another thing which throws doubt on 
this ground of title, and which we should carefully 
and thoroughly examine before we take steps that 
may plunge the nation into war. I have seen a 
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fact stated in a book, written apparently with a 
view of maintaining the soundness of our tide, by 
a Mr. Robertson, a gentleman whom I do not per- 
sonally know, but who, as | understand, is con- 
nected with one of the Departments of the Govern- 
ment, and written in a spirit which abundantly 
exempts him from all imputation of partiality to 
Great Britain, which appears to be utterly irrecon- 
cilable with any right obtained by the United States 
from the exploration of Lewis and Clarke. It is 
this, and I read it from the work referred to: 

“In fitting out the expedition of Lewis and Clarke, while 
the negotiation for the purchase of Louisiana was pending, 


(February, 1903.) Mr. Jefferson prepared instructions for 
these commanders, in whieh he expressly tells them, that 


the object of the explorstiion was not to make discovery of 


any territorial claim; that it was purely commercial, and 
with a view to Open a trade west of our porsessions ; that, 
therefore, to guard againstany mi apprebension or int rrup 
tion, he had apptied to the Governments claiming the soil— 
to Spain, England, and Russia—and obtained from them 
passports for che party.”’ 

Where this fact was obtained, the writer does 
not state, 
confidence in its truth; and if it be so, it entirely 
repudiates so much of our ground of title as rests 
upon the exploration of the Columbia river by 
Lewis and Clarke. Ido not say that such is the 
fact; all | say as, that this is a proper subject for 
bniquiry. We may possibly be able to avoid the 
difficulty. Wemay say, that thouch these instruc- 


tions were given before we had the knowledge of 


the Louisiana treaty, yet that the exploration, be- 
ing made afterwards, cives rights under that treaty. 
| hope it may turn out to be so; but without a 
fuller investigation, lam not prepared to rush to 
i will not do any such thing. I choose that 
those who are entrusted with the duty of conduct- 
in’ our foreign relations shall first remove these 
difficulties out of our way, before they call on us 
to take a step which may, nay, which probably 
must lead to war. 

Our next ground of claim rests on the purchase 
of Louisiana. This is the best of the whole, and 
may yet prevail, provided the negotiations are con- 
ducted with a view to its maintenance. The bound- 
aries of Louisiana on the north and on the west 
have heretofore been matters of doubt and uncer- 
tainty. Ifat be true that Louisiana extends to the 
ocean, then the country on the coast is clearly ours, 
and our title to itis good. There are strong argu- 
ments upon our side, in my judgment, which have 
not yet to that end been used. It is said, that by 
the treaty of 1763, Great Britain relinquished to 
France all her claims west of the Mississippi; but 
claims to what? 
far as the Pacific; or only so faras the French held 
possession tn that quarter? ‘This is another ques- 
Our claim, therefore, even 
under the Louisiana treaty, is not, in my view, so 
pe rfectly clear and unquestionable as to justify us 
in going te war for it, ull all other possible expe- 
dients shall have fark d—every one of them. War 
must be the last, the very last alternative; and be- 
fore that can be justified, every doubt must be re- 
moved from our tite, and we must be able to sus- 
tain ourselves in the eyes of the civilized world for 
the incalculable evils which war would inflict upon 
all the nations of the earth. 

I now come to consider the title most relied upon 
by those who claim the whole territory in question 
up to the Russian boundary, in 54° 40’, and that 
is, the title under the Florida treaty, in which were 
ceded to us all the rights of Spain north of latitude 
42°. This is held by some gentlemen to be a tide 
so obvious, so clear, So unquestionable, so far be- 
yond everything like honest doubt or hesitation, 
that we ought forthwith to fly to arms and enforce 
its acknowledgment. But let us look at it. What 
is this title? If it be so perfectly clear, so far be- 
yond the reach of anything that can possibly shake 
it, it seems to me that those eminent men to whom 
in past times our negotiation has been entrusted, 
whose deeds adorn the pages of our history, and 
whose characters elevate the American name, must 
have been all utterly false to their trust; because, 
in view ofaright clear as the noonday sun, they 
have been ready to compromise those rights, to 
yield up a portion of the territory, and, in the lan- 
guage of some very emphatic gentlemen, ‘ to dis- 
mermber the Union.’’ Can this be possible? The 
very fact would seem in my view to be sufficient 
in tiself to throw a strong doubt over our right to 
anything beyond the lautude of 49°. By exhibit- 


arms, 


tion fit for discussion. 


It is asserted with every appearance of 


Claims to the whole country as | 
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ing such an extraordinary confidence in this ground || half century, he would at once have told him the 


of ttle, and by being ready to go to war in sup- 
port of it, we cast a most undeserved imputation 
upon the intelligence or the integrity, not only of 
those negotiators, but of all the Congresses since 
their time. I ask, then, what is thistite of Spain 
north of the latitude of 49°? What is the lan- 
guage of the treaty? The treaty was entered into 
solely for the acquisition of Florida; that, and that 
only, was the original object in view; for we had 
no disputes with Spain about the northwest coast. 
But the treaty also contained an article by which 
Spain relinquished to us all her * rights, claims, 
and pretensions” to the country on the coast of the 
Pacific north of latitude 42°. Now, mark the dif- 
ference in the language applied to Florida and that 
applied to the northwest coast. Spain cedes Flor- | 
ida absolutely—without qualification, She gives | 
us a perfect ttle; she says nothing about mghts 
and claims, but she makes to us a warranty deed; 
but when she comes to speak of her lands on the 
Pacific, she cedes to us all her “ rights, claims, 
and pretensions.’’ If she had stopped at the word 
‘* rights,’’ it would have meant something, but the 
word “ claims’? weakens the meaning. She calls 
her rights ** claims’’ only; and then, just as if her 
claims were good for nothing, she speaks of them 
as mere ‘ pretensions.”’ It, by the deed, we get 
nothing better than mere claims and pretensions, 
we may well doubt whether we can say that our 
tile is clear and unquestionable. 

In our discussions with Great Britain we take 
upon ourselves to establish for Spain an undeniable 
title on the northwest coast up to 54° 40’, and even 
further north still. ‘To do that we are forced upon 
the discussion of rights obtained by discovery. 
That there are rights obtained by mere discovery 
nobody doubts. Great Britain admits it; and ad- 
mits further, that Spain was the earliest discoverer 
on that coast. But she maintains that Spain did 
not follow up her discoveries by settlement and oc- 
cupation, which alone can give perfect title. Not 
controverting the fact, we content ourselves with 
the assertion and re-assertion of the general princi- 
ple, that discovery gives the title to the discovering 
nation. Omitting settlement and possession, we go 
on mere discovery, and on that ground maintain 
our title against possession, settlement, occupancy, 
and everything else. 0 
and, for one, | doubt very much whether the law | 
of nations will sustain us in this claim, 
events, itis a question to be discussed and adjusted 
between the two nations, by fair argument, and not 
by war. We plant ourselves on the naked general 
principle, and on that alone. Great Britain claims | 
against it actual possession and occupancy. Can 
it be that no other alternative remains but a resort 
to blood and carnage to adjust such a question as 
that? 

But there remains a more serious difficulty still. 
Long before Gray entered the Columbia—long be- 
fore the Louisiana treaty, or the Spanish cession 
in the Florida treaty, this matter of the right of 
nations to territory on the shores of the Pacific had 
been a matter of discussion and controversy, and | 
had wellnigh led to war; and it was then settled ina 
manner which we cannot disturb. This is the foun- 
dation of the claim which Great Britain has set 
up, and is the real difficulty in ourway. In truth, 
it seems to me that we have evaded, but not an- || 
swered it. We first impute to Britain the asser- 
tion of claims and rights which she does not assert, 
and when we overthrow these, we think we have 
established our own title. We speak of her as || 
claiming exclusive title and jurisdiction on the north- Hi 
west coast; we refute that claim, and then we think 
we have established our own beyond all question. 
Great Britain has never, to this hour, set up a claim 
to exclusive sovereignty, title, or jurisdiction on that 
coast; on the contrary, she disclaims it. She said 
to Spain that Spain had no exclusive title or juris- 
diction there; and she says just the same to us. 
Not that she has any herself; but that no Power 
whatever has it; that the country is open to all the | 
world. The Senator from New York [Mr. Dick- | 
insoNn] did not make quite so great a discovery as 
he thought he did. He produced some proof to | 
show that Great Britain disclaims the exclusive 
sovereignty of the country, and he thence infers |) 
that our title is impregnable. It was very good | 
proof of what Great Britain does not claim: but if | 
he had asked any British negotiator within the last |! 


This is claiming a great deal, || 


At all | 


_ them, of the Spanish monarch. 


| tion, 


| same thing. We scem to have misunderstood th. 
| British claim altogether, 


I was surprised that the Senator from Ney 
York, (Mr. Dix,] who discussed the question of 
title with so much accuracy and general fairness 
denied that Britain had any rights in the country, 
among other reasons, because Vancouver once ai. 
mitted that he was not making discoveries for the 
exclusive benefit of England, but for that of i 
the nations of the world, Spain included. Thjs 
was in 1793. So she says now. But does that 
give us title? We are not to impute to her as se 
ung up that which she does not claim, because j; 
is easy for us to demolish it. We must meet he; 
claims as she presents them. And how is thar? 
When we assert our right to exclusive jurisdic. 
tion and title, she denies it; but she does not say 
that she has it herself. She says this: “I haye 
rights there, with which your claim of exclusive 
sovereignty is inconsistent.”’ It is a curious fact, 
that none of all our negotiators have ever asked 
her, ** What are the rights which you assert?” 
That is a question which never has been asked: 
and, of course, never answered—never discussed. 
The rights she claims there are the rights of trade 
and settlement for her subjects, without interfe- 
ring with the settlements of others. Those are the 
rights which she asserts and we are to discuss 
them, and dispose of them, before we can say that 
our title is “clear and unquestionable.”? That is 
her claim. I know she has at times referred to 
her discoveries there; but how? Whenever we 
have set up our claim under Spain, we have been 
obliged to defend it by discovery. In answer, 
Great Britain says that she, too, made discoveries. 
And she adds: [If this question of title was to be 
settled on grounds of mere discovery, then we 
should set up such and such facts. But has she 
ever asserted that she acquired a title to the coun- 
try by discovery? Never. She has adduced her 
discoveries only to refute our claims under Spain. 
She never has claimed exclusive rights by discov- 
ery in any part of the territory. She claims the 


rights of commerce and trade there in common 


with all the world, and of making settlements 
where settlements have not been made. 

It is imputed to her that she claims this by vir- 
tue of the treaty of Nootka Sound; and we answer 
it by affirming that that convention was terminated 
by the war of 1796. By thus imputing to her 


| what she does not assert, and then, as we think, 


refuting it, we seem to consider our whole case 
made out. But I do not so understand it. Great 
Britain sets up no title derived from the Nootka 
Sound convention. Her claim was anterior to the 
convention, and the convention grew out of her 
claim, and recognised it—not granted it, not con- 
ferred it—but admitted it. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Breese] says, 
it is difficult to misunderstand the relative position 
of the parties to this convention. With great sub- 
mission, I think he has misconceived it altogether. 
He represents Spain as the exclusive sovereign of 
the country, granting certain privileges to the sub- 
jects of Great Britain, in respect to trade with the 
Indians; which privileges ceased with the war of 
1796. 

Now, what is the true history of that affair 


| Spain did, indeed, claim exclusive sovereignty, and 
| in virtue of it seized certain British vessels at Noot- 


ka Sound, upon the ground that they were viola- 
ting her jurisdiction; and at the same time demand- 
ed from the English Crown satisfaction for the 
injury and indignity she had sustained. 

What said England? Did England yield? No, 


sir; no. All England was in a ferment. For what’ 
| Not for the loss of a few vessels—but for the ar- 


rogant and unfounded pretensions, as she regarded 
The vessels were 
restored, the private wrongs were admitted and re- 


| dressed ; but that did not satisfy the British Gov- 


ernment. The nations were on the eve of war. 
Extensive preparations were made. All parties in 


| Great Britain were united, nay, enthusiastic in the 


support of the minister, in his resistance to the 
claims of Spain. War seemed inevitable ; but this 


| great calamity was averted by the Nootka Conven- 


And what was that? Gentlemen have con- 
tended, that thereby England acknowledged the sov- 
ereignty of Spain, and received concessions and 
privileges from her. I do not so read it; but, on 
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the other hand, directly the reverse. There were 
no grants or concessions by either party to the 
other. All the articles of the convention are mu- 
tual. No more was granted by Spain to England, 
than by England to Spain. All the stipulations 
are reciprocal. And, now, upon what principle 
was this mutual convention entered into? Ex- 
pre ssly upon the ground that Spain abandoned her 
claim of exclusive sovereignty. ‘This was the great 
matter in controversy, the great thing to be adjust- 


ed. And what said the parties? The preamble of | 


the convention is in these words: 


. . ° ‘ s . j 
«“ Their Britannie and Catholic Majesties, being desirous 


of terminating, by a speedy and solid agreement, the ditfer- 
ences Which have lately arisen between the two crowns, 
nave adjudged that the best way of attaining this salutary 
object would be that of an amicable arrangement, which, 
setting aside ull retrospective discussion of the rights and pre- 
tensions of the two purties, should fix their respective situa- 
tion for the future on a basis contormable to their true inter- 
ests, as Well as to the mutual desire with which their said 
Majesties are animated, of establishing with each other, in 
everything and in all places, the most perfect friendship, 
harmony, and good correspondence.”? 


That isto say, Spain and Great Britain mutu- | 


ally agreed not to set up any claim on either side, 
derived from any prior right, but, waiving all such 
considerations, they provided for the guidance of 
the two parties for the future. What was the con- 
dition of the parties at this time? What their 
rights? Spain, at first, asserting her sovereignty, 
yet entering into a treaty by which she repudiated 


it. Well might Vancouver say, in 1793, I make | 


not discoveries exclusively for England, but for 
the common benefit of all the world—for Spain 
among the rest. That was the principle upon 
which this convention was founded. How was it 
treated in the British Parliament? The Opposition 
of the day complained of it, because, as they as- 
serted, it did not secure all that Great Britain had 
aright todemand. They did not think it went far 
enough. But how did the minister defend him- 
self? He inquired, what shall we go to war about? 


The private wrongs have been redressed, and Spain | 


has abandoned her pretensions to exclusive sover- 
eignty over the territory. What more would we 
have? We have established the great principle, 


not hereafier to be controverted, that the northwest | 
coast of America is not the sole and exclusive prop- | 


erty of Spain, but is open to us and all the world 
for settlement and trade and occupation. 

Now, sir, it seems to me that we are to meet 
and refute, as best we may, this obstacle in the 
way of the Spanish title before we can pronounce 
it clear and unquestionable. Nobody can doubt 
that it is a serious obstacle. We derive nothing 
from Spain except what Spain had a right to grant. 
If Spain had abandoned her claim to exclusive 
sovereignty prior to the negotiation of the Florida 
treaty; if she had admitted that the territory in 
question was open to all the world, as England 
had maintained it was, it is manifest that we take 
nothing whatever by that treaty. England, to be 
sure, gains no title by such abandonment, but the 
country is left in a manner derelict, to be gained 
by whatever nation or nations may occupy, appro- 
priate, and settle it. ‘That is the principle of the 
Nootka Sound Convention, asserted by Great 


Britain at the time it was formed, and maintained | 


and insisted upon by her ever since. Now, sir, it 
is the right which Great Britain claims under this 
leading principle of that convention that I desire 
to see discussed and refuted, before I can be per- 
suaded to declare that our title to exclusive sover- 
eignty is so indisputable, that we are bound in 
honor to defend it at all hazards and to every ex- 
tremity. This convention was formed in 1790. 
Five years afterwards Spain abandoned the coun- 
tryaltogether. Her flag has never been seen there 
since; she kept up no occupation, no possession, 
exerted no authority, made no settlements, buat 
appears quietly to have surrendered the territory 
to any nation which chose to oceupy it. Since 
that time, several nations have made settlements 
on that coast. 
Britain has made settlements, Russia has made 
settlements, and all in utter disregard and contempt 
of the exclusive pretensions of Spain. We have 
ourselves proceeded on the principle of the Nootka 
Sound Convention, namely, the principle that the 
territory was open to all the world, and a title 
to it could be acquired only by possession, actual 
possession, actual occupancy. Such was the 
ground we took with Russia, when we entered 


We have made settlements, Great | 
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into aconvention with her. Russia claimed all the 
territory north of the Columbia river, on the 
ground of settlement, as well as discovery and ex- 
ploration. We resisted her claim, contending that 
no European nation had made any settlement, or 
gained any title thereby, north of Cape Mendoci- 
no. We asserted the very principle of the Nootka 
Convention, that the whole coast, north of the 
Spanish settlements actually made, could not be 
considered the exclusive property of any nation. 
We assumed it as an incontrovertible fact that no 
European nation had made any permanent settle- 
ment until after the last voyage of Captain Cook. 
We started with this idea, and maintained with it 
our title against Russia. How did we treat the 
title of Spain? With entire disrespect. We were 
ready to agree, and did agree with Russia, that 
Spain had no exclusive right; that the northwest 
coast was open for the occupation of all the world, 
and, being open to all nations, we were ready to 
define and agree upon the respective portions of it 
which Russia and the United States should oceupy. 
We ceded nothing to Russia; she ceded nothing 
tous. But we agreed with her that we would not 
settle north of 54° 40’, and she agreed that she 
would form no settlements south of that line, both 
parties thus recognising the principle that title was 
to be acquired by settlement only. 

Great Britain does not deny that we may acquire 
a good title by settlement, but she insists that she 
may do the same. That is really the important 
question in controversy. How is title to be ac- 
quired there? Spain had abandoned the country 
twenty-five years before she relinquished to us her 
pretensions. We have not settled it—we have not 
occupied it—Great Britain has; and yet we have so 
clear and unquestionable a right, that it will be 
national dishonor to surrender one inch of it. 

In my judgment, sir, this is a very hasty and 
ill-advised conclusion. No man, it seems to me, 
can affirm, and certainly no one can prove, that 


| our title beyond the parallel of 49° is entirely free 


from doubt, absolutely clear and indisputable. All 


| beyond that we acquired only by virtue of the 


Florida treaty, a treaty made near a quarter of a 
century after Spain had practically abandoned and 
surrendered the territory, and near thirty years 
after she had solemnly renounced her pretensions 
to exclusive sovereignty over it. Are we prepared 
to push this country to the dire and dreadful ex- 


| tremities of war for a title so encumbered ? 


Sut it is said that Great Britain had no right, 
under that convention, to make any settlements 
south of the actual Spanish settlements, and that 
Nootka was a Spanish settlement; so that upon 
this eround Great Britain would now be excluded 
from any part of the territory south of that Sound. 

My first answer to this is, suppose Great Brit- 
ain had no right to make settlements there, how 
does that carry us up to 54° 40’, Nootka Sound 
being but little above 49°? I think that eentlemen 
will be a good deal troubled to demonstrate that 
our right is extended by the negation of the right 
of Great Britain. 

But another answer is, that the question whether 
Nootka Sound was a Spanish settlement or not, 
was settled and determined by the Governments 
of the two nations in the day of it, and it is the 
misfortune of our case that we are so often obliged, 
in defence of it, to undo and repudiate transae- 
tions and events of so ancient date. Vancouver 
was sent out by the British Government in 1792, 
to receive possession of the buildings and tracts of 
land which by the first article of the convention 
were to be restored to Great Britain. The Span- 


, ish commander, Quadra, refused to surrender any 


part of Nootka Sound, on the ground that no Brit 
ish subjects had been dispossessed of any land or 
buildings there, to which the convention could re- 
fer. Vancouver left the country without obtaining 
possession, and the matter in dispute was referred 
to the two Governments. Afterwards, in 1795, 
the two Governments having adjusted the contro- 
very, possession of Nootka was surrendered to 
Great Britain, with whom it has remained ever 
since—Spain having at the time utterly abandoned 
the whole coast north of about the 40th parallel. 
I submit then, sir, that it is quite too late to raise 
the objection, that Great Britain had no right at 
Nootka, or southward of it, under the convention 
of 1790, upon the ground that Nootka was a Span- 
ish settlement at that time, when that very matter 
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was adjusted and settled by the parties to the con- 
vention long before we acquired any rights there 
ander the Florida treaty. When our title accrued, 
that was an established ard settled matter, and we 
took our title subject to the arrangements which 
Spain had previously made. 

But the Senator from Hlinois [Mr. Breese} has 
undertaken to demonstrate, that by the prine»ples 
which Great Britain has herself established, and 
has practised upon, we have an undoubted utle to 
the whole of Oregon. And the first piece of evi- 
dence which he addueces, and which he says is 
sufficient to estop her from setting up any claim, is 
the grant made by the Crown of England in 1609, 
to certain subjects of that Government, of the col- 
ony of Virginia, extending from sea to sea—frem 
the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean—and embracing 
the very territory of Oregon, now m question. He 
considers, that by this grant, Great Britain parted 
with all right, and is now estopped from setting up 
any claim. Llow? In granting the territory to her 
own subjects, did she thereby part with her sov- 
ereignty? Were not all the colonies subject to the 
Crown? Instead of disclaimine or parting with 
any rights of sovereignty and jurisdiction, the grant 
was the strongest assertion of those rights, and 
bound the Crown to protect its subjects in the en- 
joyment of the thing granted. But the Senatos 
seems to suppose, that as the grant was of the col 
ony of Virginia, when Virginia became indepen 
dent she was entitled to her ancient limits, and that 
the acknowledgement of our independence by the 
treaty of °83 was a recognition of the rights ot Vir 
rinia to the entire limits of her charter. Is that so? 
Look at the treaty of °53, and you there tind the 
boundaries of the United States, thus acknow!] 
edged to be independent, exactly defined. W hat- 
ever Virginia was by its original charter or grant, 
Great Britain specifically set forth the limits within 
which she would recognise our independence and 
our territorial rights; and so far from carrying us 
to the Pacific Ocean, that treaty only gave us to thy 
middle of the Mississippi river, above the 31° ot 
north latitude to its source. 

The Senator next adduces, as a fact which estops 
Great Britain from claiming any part of this terri- 
tory, that, by the treaty of 1763, to which Spain, 
France, and England were parties, Great Britain 
renounced all claim to territory west of the Missts- 
sippi river. She did so within certain limits. But 
it is quite evident that the only territories in con- 
troversy, or intended to be adjusted, were those 
claimed and oceupied by the parties on this side 
the continent. Litthke was known, and less cared, 
about the northwest coast at that period. ‘The na- 
tions had not bezun to make settlements, and hardly 
discoveries, in that quarter. The *‘ confines” fixed 
by the treaty of °63 were of their respective domin 
ions “in that part of the world.”? They had no 
dominions on the Pacific coasts. But this matter 
of looking up old treaties is a two-edged sword, 
and we had better not use it too freely. We have 
had treaties too. We had difficulties with Spain, 
in 1794 and 1795, and concluded a treaty with that 
Power in October, 1795, which is expressly a treaty 
of friendship, limits, &e. The second article of this 
treaty says, that, ‘to prevent all disputes on the 
subject of the boundaries which separate the terri- 
tories of the high contracting parties,”’ itis agreed 
so and so; and the western boundary of the United 
States is declared to be ** in the middle of the chan 
nel or bed of the river Mississippi, from the north- 


ern boundary of said States, to the completion of 


the 31° of north latitude from the equator.’’ 


Now, sir, what becomes of our title to the valley 


of the Columbia, founded on Gray’s discovery, if 


treaties prescribing boundaries on this side the 
continent are to be extended to the other? 

But the principle which, according to the Sena- 
tor, Great Britain has established and successfully 
maintained, on this side of the continent of Ame- 
rica, is, that by virtue of prior discovery, she has 
the exclusive right of establishing colonies, found- 
ing settlements, and of extending her dominion, 
by continuity, even to the Pacific ocean. And, by 
the application of the same principle, he contend» 
that Spain had the exclusive right on the Pacific 
shores—thus shutting out Great Britain, and all 
other nations, from that vast region. But before 
the principle is applicable, it must be shown that 
the cases are altogether alike. 

Did Spain found colonies, make grants, estab- 
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lish settlements, set up Governments, and protect 
and preserve them on those shores? Wherever 
she did, she maintained her sovereignty and her 
title undisturbed by other nations, until they were 
wreated from her by the revolutionary proceedings 
of her own subjects. In this way she maintained 
her right to the whole continent on the Pacific 
shores, south of about latitude 40° north. If she 
had pursued the same course north of that latitude, 
she might have obtained and maintained the same 
title. dtis precisely because Spain did not do this 
thing—because she did not plant colonies, estab- 
liwh settlements, make grants, and perfect by actual 
occupancy her imperfect title by discovery, that 
the principle asserted by Great Britain does not 
apply. ‘This is the very defect in the Spanish 
tite-—negleet of occupancy and possession—the 
very diffi ulty we are to get rid of before we can 
assert our own title, before God and man, by an 
appeal to arms. A 

At the request of several Senators Mr. E. here 
suspended his remarks, and the Senate adjourn- 
ed. | ; 


Tvespay, March 10, 1846. 
Mr. had not concluded his re- 
marks when the Senate adjourned yesterday,) re- 
sumed the floor. 


Evans, (who 


Ile referred to the course of bis 
argument yesterday, and recapitulated the erounds 
thus far taken. He said that, in the remarks he 
had thus far submitted, his purpose had been to 
rhow that the resolutions proposed by the friends 
of the Administration were of so decided a charac- 
ter, and hkely to be productive of such results, 
that by their own admission they could only be 
Jusiihe d by the most confident be hef that our title 
to the whole of the territory in dispute 


Vas 80 per- 
fectly « 


wand undentable as not only to sustain 
us ut the bar of our own conscience, but to jusufy 
us before the eivilized world, in goings to every 
extremity to maintain it. He had then endeavored 
to show 
our title to be thus clear: and that those 
sked him and his friends for their vote in fa- 
vor of such resolutions were bound first to remove 
these dificulties out of the way. 


proving 


whoa 


He had not attempted to discuss these objections 
atlarge. He had confined himself simply to point- 
ine them out, chiefly in order that the friends of the 
proposed measure might have an opportunity to 
end refute them; so that, if they expected 
others to go with them in this matter, they might 


mec 


that serious difficulties lay in the way of 
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continent. 
the Rocky Mountains; it was not an arbitray line, 
assumed at random, but was established under the 
treaty of Utrecht in 1714. By that treaty, com- 
missioners had been appointed to establish and fix 
a boundary between the English and French pos- 
sessions; and more than a century ago, the com- 
missioners appointed for the purpose did establish 
the parallel of 49° as the line of boundary. It was 
laid down on most of the early maps, as a line 
agreed on by the respective Powers for a dividing 
line between their possessions. 
termination—why should it not be continued to the 
ocean? 
Power claimed territorial rights? 

lam aware it has been lately denied that this 
line, or any line, was established by commission- 
ers under that treaty. It is said no proof can be 
adduced of such a fact. But did not all the na- 
tions interested, and have not we ourselves assumed 
itas a fact well established, and acted upon it, and 
obtained important rights under it? Has it not 
been regarded as an established truth for more than 
acentury? Can our title be defended in no other 
way than by overthrowing, or endeavoring to over- 
throw, long conceded facts? Is all history that 
makes against us to be set aside? We ourselves, 
us I have just said, have heretofore claimed by 
this parallel, upon the ground that it was the 
northern boundary of Louisiana, as fixed under 
the treaty of Utrecht. Prior to the acquisition of 
Louisiana, negotiations took place between the 
(iovernments of Great Britain and the United 
States, for establishing the boundaries between our 
respective possessions, which resulted in a conven- 
tion agreed upon in London, in May, 1803. 


By the treaty of peace, in 1783, our northern | 


boundary line was to run from the most northwest- 
ern point of the Lake of the Woods, (which was 


then supposed to be exactly under the parallel of | 


49°, but was subsequently found to be about 37’ 
further north,) a due west course to the Mississippi 
river. It was supposed by those who framed the 
treaty that such a line would strike the Mississippi; 
but on a more accurate investigation, it was found 
that none of the head-waters of that creat river ex- 
tended so far north. What was the consequence ? 
Great Britain said, as the treaty required the line 
to run to the Mississippi, in order to fulfil its condi- 
tions the line must start at the Lake of the Woods, 
and run in the nearest parcticable direction to the 
waters of that river furthest north. To this we 


It was the line established on this side | 


It had no western | 


Why not run indefinitely, as far as either | 


Senate, 


countries, and which were not settled till afte 
treaty of peace at Ghent, in 1814. 
In all our negotiations on this subject, we haye 


r the 


| maintained our right, and successfully maintained 


it, upon the argument that the forty-ninth decree 
of north latitude was the line of boundary fixed by 
the commissaries appointed under the treaty 6 
Utrecht. Now, I submit, sir, having had all the 


| benefit of that argument—having relied upon it— 


having used it successfully against Great Britain— 
whether it is not quite too late to repudiate the 
facts upon which it is founded? In the language 
of the Senator from Illinois, [ think we are « ¢s 
topped on that subject.” 

Such being the northern boundary of Louisiana, 
which is our northern boundary, where were its 
limits on the west? Does it extend to the shores 
of the Pacific? Can Great Britain deny that jt 
does? The Senator from Illinois insists that, by 
the treaty of 1763, Great Britain relinquished ai 
claim to territory west of the Mississippi river, 
That can, however, be applicable only to territory 
south of 49°, or rather to territory south of the 
source of the Mississippi, for the article cited by 
the Senator describes the western line as drawn 
along the middle of the river ‘* from its source.” 
The irrevocable line, then, fixed by that treaty, was 
to begin at the source of the river, and all west of 
that line Great Britain relinquished, as she has all 
south of 49° of latitude. Now, sir, if we will con- 
tent ourselves upon these facts and these argu- 
ments, we can make out a strong, and I do not 
know but a perfectly conclusive title, against Great 
3ritain. Why should we not rest here? Why 
complicate and embarrass a good claim by the ai- 
tempt to fortify a feeble and untenable one? Why 
stand on a weak title when we have got a strong 
one? 

Mr. President, I have said that it is incumbent 
on those who advocate these resolutions, to assign 
good and sufficient reasons for their adoption. 


| Different reasons have been assigned by different 


rentlemen. 
5 . . 
The Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Benon,] who 


| has investigated this subject more fully, probably, 


than any other member of the Senate, urges the 
abrogation of the convention of 1818, on the ground 


| that it ought never to have been entered into. It 


was wrong in the beginning, and has been wrong 
ever since; and of course it is right now to rescind 
it. In his opinion, it has been nothing but a 


source of mischief from the day it was entered 
into till this hour, and it ought to be ended as soon 
as possible. He says he foresaw its consequences, 
and predicted them. Whether the convention was 
right or wrong, I cannot say; but this I know, 
that it is not always wise to undo what it was not 
wise to do. We must look at the condition in 
which we shall be left by such a course. Will the 


fei make our title so clear that all might be able to see 
its justice and equity. He had said that he did 
not think this had been done. He did not say that 
Es it never would be done, (thouch he might have his 
a fears on that subject:) he hoped it might, and that 
sh those who should be entrusted with the negotia- 
84 tion of our claims would see that it was done. 
But it was his opinion that our claims, carried to 


agreed. Accordingly, the 5th article of the con- | 
vention of 1803 stipulated fora line, not running on 
the latitude of 499, but diverging to the south from 
it till it struck the northernmost branch of the Mis- 
sissippi. ‘Twelve days before, the treaty for the 
cession of Louisiana was signed in Paris; but this 
was not known in London when the convention 








the extreme—tor the whole country up to 54° 40'— 
could not well be sustained; and if they should be 
insisted on, the attempt would only result in doing 
rreat injury to so much of our title as was indeed 
elear and well founded. If claims that were bad 
in themselves should be insisted on with the same 
earnestness and perunacity w ith those w hich were 
clearly just, it could not but go to weaken our title, 
and to impair that poruon of it which might be 
clearly defended. 

He had said that our title to territory on the 
northwest coast was derived from three sources, 
of which that which rested on the Louisiana treaty 
was much the strongest; and he could not but 
think, that if the attention of our Government had 
heen confined to this alone—:f we had not been 
drawn ofl, or run off, into the assertion of a good 
title to the extreme limits of the territory, our dif- 
ficulty might have been adjusted long ago on that 
basis. 

We had, under the Louisiana treaty, a title so 
far as to latitude 49°, which, in his judgment, might 
well be maintained before the world. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr, Cass] has 
said that he conld never see why we stopped at 
the parallel of 49°; that this line seemed to have 
been arbitrarily assumed, and that we might just 
as well have taken any other; it was connected 
with nothing, and had nothing to recommend it. 
1 (said Mr. E.) do not so understand it. This 
was the early established line between the British, 
the Spanish, and the French possessions on this 


was signed. When the subject of ratification came 
before the Senate, the question was, whether the 
Sth article, which fixed our northern limit some- 
what south of the parallel of 499, ought then to be 
ratified? There would have been no hesitancy in 
it, but for the acquisition of Louisiana, which we 
contended gave usa right up to that parallel, by 
virtue of the treaty of Utrecht. The convention 


was finally ratified with the exception of that arti- | 
ticle; but, for some reason, the ratifications were | 
The dis- | 


never exchanged. This was in 1803. 
cussion between the Governments was renewed 
and continued for some years, and was not finally 
terminated tll 1818, when the line from the Lake 
of the Woods westward was established on the 
49th parallel. Thus, the British Government 
yielded to our claims at last, and receded from the 
head-waters of the Mississippi to the line of the 
treaty of Utrecht. We prevailed, upon the ground 
that that was the ancient and established line of 


boundary of the province of Louisiana, establish- | 


ed nowhere and nohow, unless by commissaries 
under the provisions of the treaty of Utrecht. It 
is true that, by the provisions of the convention of 
isis, as well as by that of 1803, this line does not 
extend westward of the Rocky Mountains; but it 
is well known, that in the early negotiations under 
Mr. Jefferson, we were anxious to prolong it to 
the Pacific ocean. Mr. Jefferson himself was very 
earnest for that result. ‘The final adjustment of 
the question, in 1807, under his auspices, was 
postponed by the difficulties on other and graver 
subjects, which then sprang up between the two 


consequence of the convention, 


abrogation of this convention restore us to a better 
condition; or wiil it plunge us, on the contrary, 
into a condition still worse? Whether this con- 
vention be the real source of any difficulties which 
have been experienced, cannot be known. Who 
can say whether they would not have been much 
greater if there had been no convention? I cannot 
think the evils which have grown out of it are so 
great as the honorable Senator from Missouri sup- 
poses them to be. He referred to a document 
dated early in the Administration of President 
Jackson. It was a report communicated by him 
to Congress, stating that acts of great violence had 
been committed on citizens of the United States in 
that territory. But it seems to me, that if those 
things had taken place, and Great Britain was 
justly responsible for them, President Jackson was 
not of a character quietly to submit to them with- 


, out demanding redress. 


Why did he not recommend the termination of 
this convention at that day, when the outrages 
were fresh in the minds of all? He was at the 
head of the most powerful Administration this 
country ever saw; yet we hear not a word of any 
such recommendation. He never took a step to- 
ward the abrogation of the treaty. Certainly he 
did not suppose these acts of violence to be the 
and I do not see 
any evidence that such great evils followed it as 
the Senator predicted. I do not say that there 
have been no acts of violence committed; but did 
they proceed from the stipulations of the conven- 
tion? I do not think so. I believe, on the con- 
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trary, that if there had been no such convention, 
we should have heard of many more. They are 
not justly to be attributed to that source. 

Another reason assigned for terminating the con- 
vention is, that it will put us in a more advanta- 
geous position than we now occupy. The Senator 
from Illinois said we should immediately be re- 
stored to the actual possession of the whole terri- 
tory. I have his speech before me, and will take 
the liberty of referring to it. His ground is, that 
it will give us a right to take possession of Ore- 
gon—a right to fortify our position by the erection 
of military posts—a right to extend our laws there; 
so that, without opposition or controversy, we 
shall have the whole territory. But I will read his 
own words. The honorable Senator says: 

“The question is, if the notice be given, what state of 
thing: will follow? If the subjects of any foreign Power 
would then force themselves into the territory, or forcibly 
attempt to remain in a state of rebellion to our laws, that 
syvould be considered an act of war; and ifthe British sub- 
jects remain in the country without submitting to our laws, 
they would be trespassers; they would become, notwith- 
standing their refusal to submit, by the fact of our being in 
possession of the country, neeessarily subject to our laws, 
as they are now in every part of the United States. That 
would be their condition. We would hold the undisputed 
sovereignty of the whole country, and that we could main 
tain it is certain. No apprehension on that point need be 
entertained. If this notice be given, and those measures 
recommended by the President be carried out, there will be 
nosort of danger about our being able to maintain our rights. 
Any violent act of the British Government against us there, 
under that state of things, would be an act of war. Any 
encroachment on our rights would amount to that; for we 
have the admission of Great Britain herself, that we have 
aright to the possession of the country.”’ 

Where does the Senator find authority for the 
assertion, that “we have the admission of Great 
Britain herself, that we have a right to the posses- 
sion of the country?’ He finds it nowhere, I im- 
agine, but in the verbal admission said to have 
been made by Lord Castlereagh, which was com- 
municated by the American Minister, then resident 
in London, to our own Government. It is in these 
words: 

“Lord Castlereagh admitted, in the most ample extent, our 
rivht to be reinstated, and to be the purty in possession while 
treating of the title.”? 

This was undoubtedly true. When the British 
Government surrendered to us what they denomi- 
nated Fort George, but which is better known to 
us by the name of Astoria, at the mouth of the 
‘ . . . . . 
Columbia river, Lord Castlereagh did admit that 
it was our right to be considered as the party in 
possession while the question of title was under 
discussion. It is from this that the Senator infers 
that we shall be remitted to the possession of the 
whole territory; and if the convention be termina- 
ted, that we may erect military posts, extend our 
laws, and that without any resistance on the part 
of Great Britain. Very well; if all this shall be 
peaceably submitted to, certainly I have no objec- 
tons to it. But what was our condition in 1818, 
when we were put in possession of Fort George ? 
We had not at that time the Spanish title, and we 
did not so much as dream of claiming anything 
north of 49°. Not a word, not a syllable of any- 
thing like such a claim is to be found as having 
then been put forth. England restored to us the 
settlement at Fort George, and that only. The 
Senator says this is an admission of our rights to 
the possession of the whole country, and if we end 
the convention we shall be put into that pos- 
session. 

Yes, but will it restore to us not only all we had 
at that time, but all that we have since acquired 


likewise? Will it not only restore to us the pos- | 


session of the Columbia valley, but also of the 
whole of Oregon, up to 54° 40'? That is a grave 
question. And one of the objections I have to the 
giving of the notice is, that, instead of actually 
restoring us to anything, it will immediately open 
new questions, and thereby complicate the subject 
and increase our difficulties, instead of putting an 
end to them. I admit that we shall revert to the 
condition in which we were in 1818, before the 
convention was entered into. But what was that 
condition ? They restored Astoria; and the Sen- 
ator says that, with this surrender, they admitted 
our right of possession to the whole country. But 
there is no written despatch of Lord Castlereagh 
making such admission. He never signed any 


such agreement; it was a mere verbal remark of. 


‘is to our Minister, and reported by our Minister 
to our own Government. He admitted our right 


od 
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to be the party in possession; but possession of 
what? What did Great Britain restore? Most 
clearly that which she took from us, and no more. 
And was this the whole of Oregon, up to 54° 40°? 
No; it was a little trading establishment at the 
mouth of the Columbia river. Look at the ae- 
knowledgment—the receipt, in faet, signed by our 
accredited agent, Mr. Prevost, into whose hands 
the surrender was formally made, and you will 
find that it refers to the settlement at Fort George, 
and to nothing else. Here is the declaration of the 
British agents, by which the surrender was made: 

« We, the undersigned, do, in conformity with the first 
article of the treaty of Ghent, restore to the Government of 
the United States. through its agent, J. P. Prevost, Esq., 
the settlement of Fort George, on the Golumbia river.” 


Mr. Prevost also executed a paper, by which he 
acknowledged to have received possession of the 
“* settlement of Fort George;’? nothing more. It, 
under that surrender we claim all that we have 
obtained since, very serious questions will imme- 
diately arise. Great Britain will dispute our claim 
at once; they will very naturally say: We restored 
to you that which you were previously in posses- 
sion of—a small trading establishment, nota civil 
or military post of the American Government; oc- 
eupied and held by American officers. Not at all. 
If it had been a public post, then possibly its sur- 
render mightentitle you to the whole country under 
the jurisdiction or command of that post; but it 
was no Government establishment, and the surren- 
der, at the very utmost, covered no more than the 
mouth of the Columbia. It is easy to see that an 
argument will at once arise as to what they gave 
up. They may insist that they gave up nothing 
but the mouth of the river. We might insist that 
that virtually included all the valley; but, after all, 
it would be a grave matter, not so easily settled as 
the Senator seems to think. It would open various 


, New questions, and introduce new elements of difi- 


culty, into any attempt at a compromise. It was 
very clear that we should not thereby get posses- 
sion of the country north of 499. ‘The United 
States had, prior to the war, no jurisdiction there; 
and even south of 499, and at the mouth of the 
Columbia, the Government of the United States 
had not exerted, or attempted to exert, the slicht- 
est authority. Mr. Astor was a mere private ad- 
venturer. It is true, that in the negotiations we 
lay great stress on this ground of claim, because 
it was a settlement on the river which we claim 
by right of discovery. But what was the fact? 
Mr. Astor, a New York merchant, sent a ship to 
the mouth of the Columbia; he formed a company, 
and furnished the money for purposes of trade with 
the Indians; but whom did he send?) Who actu- 
ally went there? Mr. Astor was the principal of 
the company, and an American citizen; but the 
other partners were British subjects from Canada. 
It was these men who went and founded the estab- 
lishment, and who surrendered it to Great Britain. 
Now, why may it not be argued that it was a 
British possession, a British establishment, as well 
as that it was an American? ‘The trading compa- 
ny comprised men of both countries, but the most 
of them were British subjects. How can it be said, 
that by the restoration of such a post, we obtained 
possession of the whole of Oregon up to 54° 40"? 
Ve had better stand by the restoration to no greater 
extent than we can maintain, and not attempt to 
graft upon it other rights and a jurisdiction which 
we cannot establish. This is one of my objections 
to the notice, if Iam to understand that under it 
we are to insist upon a claim to the whole country, 
by virtue of a right of possession while treating of 
the title. Such a claim will render any settlement 
utterly hopeless. The Senator from Illinois thinks 
that if our title to the whole is not recognised at 
once, it will present just cause of war on our part. 
In my judgment all the matters in controversy will 
only be embarrassed by it. He says that, ‘in 
legal contemplation,’’ we shall be put in possession 
of the whole. ‘In legal contemplation!’’ How 
will it be in point of fact? Who will be in actual 
possession? Does he suppose that, on the ground 
of this verbal admission by Lord Castlereagh, 
Great Britain will quietly abandon her whole pos- 
sessions on the northwest coast? That she will 
admit the supremacy of our laws in all that region, 
and still negotiate? Let him cherish no such idea. 
She will never do it: and these are difficulties which 
will grow out of the proposed notice. 
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Again, there are other gentlemen who declare 
their purpose to vote for this measure because they 
believe it will facilitate and hasten an amicable and 
honorable settlement of all difficulties growing out 
of the Oregon question. If] thought so, I would 
at once consent to give the notice in almost any 
form; and I may yet vote for it, if Lean have any 
assurances that such is to be the result. But, | 
ask, how will the notice produce this effect? How 
will it bring the two nations to a better under- 
standing? Is ita measure that will lead to more 
liberal offers on either side? Will our Adminis- 
tration In consequence of it, propose to the British 
negotiator terms more liberal than those we have 
already offered? T believe that such a thing is not 
intended, and can hardly be ¢ xpected. Well, if it 
will not thus operate onus, what re ason have weto 
suppose that it will produce any more favorable 
results upon Great Britain? How is it to have an 
effect upon her? By intimidation? Do Senators 
really expect that? “Do they think that England 
will be frightened into offering that which they 
would not offer without this notice? If they think 
So, that convietion will no doubt rovern their con- 
duct; but, for myself, | entertain no such idea. Let 
this once be announced as our conviction, and the 
ground of our policy, and, my life for it, there will 
be no amicable adjustment of this question. “That 
is not the way toa pacific setiement. Llow ean 
it brine about an amieable arrangement? So fa 
from this, I greatly fear that its only effect will be 
to throw new obstacles in the way. Certainly, if 
it is to be followed by such measures as the Sen 
ators from Ohio, [Mr. Auven,] from Hlinois, | Mr. 
Breese,] and from Indiana, { Mr. HanneGan,] as 
us will follow it, then L predict that the ob- 
stacles will be insurmountable, and that no pacific 
result will be arrived at. Ah! but still they say 
there will be no war; the notice may not lead to a 
settlement of the difficalty, but still there will be no 
war. And why? Beeause “ Great Britain dave 
not go to war with us single-handed.’? So we 
have been told by the Senator from Ohio, [Mr 
Auven,] and the Senator from Hlmois, [Mr. 
Preese.| Great Britain always yields when she 
is confronted. If there is no other ground for the 
expectation of peace than that, I] confess, for one, 
that I have not much faith init. The Senator from 
Michigan, with his long experience and extensive 
information, believes no such thing; on the con- 
trary, he is under the impression that Great Brit 
ain will resist such pretensions to the utmost ex- 
tremity. In this I entirely agree with him. 

I azain ask gentlemen to tell me how war is 
to be averted, and how peace is to be prese rved, 
by giving this notice? ‘True, gentlemen very 
eravely, and with very earnest looks, assure us 
that the notice can be no just cause of offence, be- 
cause the treaty itself provides that such notice 
may be given at pleasure by either party; and then 
they ask us, with an air of triumph, will Great 
Britain go to war with us merely for exercising a 
right expressly stipulated for ? I answer no; not 
atall. She will not go to war on the ground of 
this notice alone; and [ am ready to believe that, 
if we stop there, there will be no war. But are 
we to stop there? Are we to do nothing else? 
Yes, sir; we are to do much more. These gentle- 
men tell us that this is only the first step. They 
go for it expressly as the first of a series of meaa- 
ures, the object of which is to sustain our ttle to 
the whole territory, and which is to be followed by 
actual possession. Is this provided for by the 
treaty? No. They perfectly well know that they 
mean to take forcible possession of Oregon if necd 
be, and to expel the British authorities as intru- 
ders; and they undertake to say that Great Brit- 
ain will not. go to war for that. Well, sir, Ido 
not say she will; but I say she will pursue such a 
course as will lay you under the necessity of re- 
sorting to force. What do you propose to do? 
To send an armed force into Oregon to establish 
your legal jurisdiction; and when you have done 
this, the next thing that will probably happen will 
be an utter refusal by the British authorities and 
subjects there to submit to your laws or admit 
your authorities. And what must follow e Colli- 
sion, undoubtedly. It is inevitable. We must 
either expel them by force, or, after ordering them 
off, we must let them remain; and then who is to 
begin the war? You will begin it; you will com- 
pel them to submit to your laws, or you will put 
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them out by the point of the bayonet, and this 
will be the beginning of war. IT know as well as 
gentlemen can tell me that the mere notice is in 
itself an inoffensive measure, and if we stop there 


no great harm may follow, further than an impu- | 


tation on us of pusillanimity. But I clearly see the 
end that is intended, and that we shall inevitably be 
brought into collision. "Though the first step may 
not be a cause of war, yet it leads straight and di- 
rect to such an end. 

If I regarded this matter as the honorable Sena- 
tor from North Carolina, [Mr. Haywoop,] and 
other gentlemen do, and could believe that the 
giving of a modified notice would result in peace, 
] would give it. But because there is so much 
uncertainty resting on the whole affair, | cannot at 

resent agree to itin any form. IT may cheerfully, 

Seamer: hereafter consent to do so, if any disclo- 
sure shall be made conveying the assurance that it 
is asked with a pacific intent, and with an ultimate 
view to compromise; but, so long as T have no 
valid reason to beheve that, IT cannot vote for it. 
Sir, | want assurance, and IT must have it, before I 
ean act; if TI cannot have it in words, I ask to 
see it in events; I want to see it in the course of 
the negotiation; | want the promises of those gen- 
tlemen who justly exercise a powerful influence in 
shaping public measures. If I get nothing of this 
kind, then IT shall continue to believe that there are 
tremendous results which lie behind and heyond 
this first step, which it is folly and madness for us 
to encounter. 

Can it be possible that two great and enlighten- 
ed nations cannot adjust a controversy of this sort 
until they are brought into imminent peril? Tam 
told that after the notice shall be given, and the 
period approaches when the matter must be settled 
or war will ensue, that the eood sense of both na- 
tions will interfere and compel the Governments 
of the two countries to preserve peace. 

Has it indeed come to this, that the good sense of 
both nations has so completely slumbered and slept 
that it is necessary to disturb their mutual com- 
merce, paralyze trade, arrest the arm of industry, 
and spread general alarm throughout the world, to 
awake it? Ido not believe so. L cannot be per- 
suaded of any such thing. 1 believe that there is 
rood sense enough now to settle the whole diffi- 
eulty in a very short time, if passion and prejudice 
will but stand aside and give it a chance to operate. 
What is the difficulty in making a compromise 
now on just such terms as we shall make it after- 
wards? Why can we not settle the difficulty now ? 
I understand—at least I have seen it in the papers, 
(though I freely admit that in general they are not 
the best authority,) and | have besides information 
which induces me to believe that the statement is 
true—that our Government has been well advised 
that the whole difficulty may now be adjusted if 
the negotiation is transferred to London. [tis said 
that they have been assured by the American Min- 
ister there that the British Ministry are ready now 
to negotiate with him, and that he has received 
every assurance that the result will be satisfactory, 
and yet that the Executive has refused to assent, 
Why is this? Ido not know that such is the fact. 
But if it be—if such an intimation has been made— 
and our Government has declined resorting to that 
expedient, and the difficulty shall not in the end be 


amicably settled, they will owe to this nation and | 


to the world a responsibility such as they ean 
never throw off—never. Can it be that there is 
believed to be so much honor in conducting this 
nevotiation thus far, that it is too great to be shared 
with our Minister abroad ? 

{Mr. Atten here said he would suggest to the 
Senator from Maine whether it was wise to assume 
that the Government had received a communica- 
tion from Mr. McLane which it had not made 
public? Whether he would venture to make an 


‘argument which was to proceed on that hypothesis? 


W here was this to end? It was calculated to pre- 
judice the rights of the country in the view of the 
world. ] 

Mr. Evans said, of that every Senator must 
judge for himself. He would not undertake to 
say whether or not it was wise to make public 
any part of the negotiations hitherto; but what he 
stated had been asserted very publicly, and he had 
himself received information, which induced in his 
mind a strong conviction that it was true. He did 
not know whether what he might say here would 
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have any influence; but he did say, that if such a 


prospect of settling the difficulty had been present- 
ed, and the Administration had declined the sug- 
gestion, no language was strong enough to describe 
the weight of responsibility which they must incur. 
If they had declined the offer, it could only be 
viewed as an indication that they believed it might 
be honorably and amicably settled here on the spot; 
he could not believe that it would have been de- 
clined on any other ground. 

Mr. E. said he attached much the same import- 
ance as did the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Haywoop] to the omissions of the Executive. He 
did not know but that Senator might be correct in 
supposing that the President intended to use this 
notice as an instrument in aid of effecting a com- 
promise. Acts of omission were sometimes quite 
as significant as those of commission. If the Gov- 
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ernment believed that there was a probability of | 


war, could it be possible that they would have 
maintained a silence so profound on all that should 
have been recommended to Congress in regard to 
the national defences? The Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Catnoun] had very cogently asked, 
why it was that the Administration had not turned 
its attention to that which was most important of 
all, in the present attitude of the country, viz: our 
finances. The President seemed to cherish no pur- 
pose in regard to these, but to reduce them. His 
messages contained no recommendation to put the 
country in a condition of defence. If the refusal 
to transfer the negotiation to London had really 
taken place, coupling that fact with those he had 
just mentioned, was it not an earnest that the diffi- 
culty was to be peaceably adjusted? But if so, 
why could it not as well be done without this no- 
tice as with it? How would it remove a single 
obstacle out of the way ? 

‘The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Aen] does not, 
I know, (said Mr. E.,) regard the notice as de- 
signed to effect a compromise at all. He is for as- 
serting our title to the whole country, and pursuing 
our claim to the wmost extremity. In that aspect 
of the measure I shall never consent to it. Until 
I see clearly reasonable ground of assurance that 
the notice 1s not to be used for such a purpose, or 
is to be so followed up, I shall not vote for it. 

Gentlemen have spoken here and elsewhere of 
the results which may follow this first important 
step in amanner which I cannot but consider quite 
too light. They ask us, * what if we are to have 
war? It will do us no great harm;’’ just as though 
war was a mere common-place, every-day’s matter. 
Here, in the Senate of the United States, in the 
middle of the 19th century, when war is univer- 


sally condemned by the whole civilized world, we | 


areto speak of it asa light matter! The opinion 
of the world on this great subject is changed. A 
strong and deep-seated aversion and reprobation 
of war now pervades the mind of all civilized na- 
tions. And shall we,a Republican nation, regard 
war so lightly? It has been said, that “ war isa 
game which, if people were wise, kings would not 
play at.”? Itis the resort of kings—the “ ultima 
ratio negum.”’’ And does it become us? Yet the 
speeches of gentlemen in favor of war are “ patri- 
otic’ —as if a readiness to plunge one’s country 
into the countless, measureless evils that follow in 
the train of war, was any evidence of “patriotism.” 
War is a curse—peace isa blessing ; and he who 
would change the blessing into a curse is bound to 
show that there remains no other alternative for 
preserving the interests, rights, and honor of the 
country. But what says the Senator from Illinois, 
[Mr. Breese ?] ‘ Why, sir, much as I hate the 
* paper system, [ would greatly prefer it to a surren- 
‘der of any of our rights to Oregon, There is 
‘nothing that could grow out of war that I would 
*not endure in preference to the surrender of any 
‘portion of this territory—none whatever. T can- 
lot conceive one, because, as far as we are con- 
cerned, the national honor is involved.”? 

Yes, the gentleman had rather encounter any- 
thing that war can bring, than surrender one inch 
of Oregon short of 54° 40’. The general desola- 
tion of the whole land; cities burning# ships cap- 


‘ 


, 


tured; commerce destroyed; an impoverished peo- 


ple—all, all are nothing to surrendering “an inch |! 
War may bring what ?—loss by con- | 


of Oregon.”’ 
quest; a dissolution of the Union; a servile war; 
but anything, everything it can bring—all the 
evils that afflict humanity, he is ready to undergo, 


_ic in plunging one’s country into war. 
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and to bring upon his country, rather than surrey. 
der one particle of what we have claimed. 

I have said that Republics, of all the coy, rns 
ments on earth, should beware of war. Nothine 
can be more adverse to the interests of fre; dom: 
nothing has done so much to aid the progress of 
despousm in the world. In the tempest of a crea: 
war all the bonds of society are torn apart. kings 
may play at this game, because it brings glory to 
their thrones; because it puts into their hands }ioy- 
ors to be distributed, and rewards to favorites 
wrung from the tears and blood of an oppre anol 
people. Look at facts. When is it that popular 
rights and human freedom have made the yyos 
glorious advances? When has despotism released 
its iron grasp, and suffered its victims to breathe? 
Has it not been in peace? Within the last thirty 


‘years popular rights have become better wnder- 


stood and provided for than for centuries before. 
‘The masses of human population have succeeded 
to a great extent in obtaining their rights; consti- 
tutional republican government has extended, 
while the powers of monarchy have been limited 
and restrained. These are the effects of peace and 
of peace alone. They never would have been 
produced by war. And yet we are to jeopard, tw 
forfeit all this, and rush into war, with all its hor- 
rors, for the fancied honor of the nation! There 
is nothing in the long catalogue of these evils and 
horrors which the Senator would not rather wider- 
go, than surrender one particle of that to which 
we have, at best, but a doubtful, a very question- 
able title. If we do this, can we justify ourselves 
before the world? Ah! but our honor—our honor 
is concerned! Our honor—how far is that impli- 
cated? If it ever was, the hour is long gone by. 
If our title is good now, it has been good fora 
long time. And yet we have offered over and over 
to surrender it for the sake of a compromise. Bur 
now, all of a sudden, our honor demands, that at 
every peril, we should assert our title as clear and 
incontestable. How shall we stand before the na- 
tions? After having offered, once, twice, thrice, to 
surrender our claims to all beyond 49%, we are 
now bound in honor to maintain our claim to the 
whole! If there is any question of honor in the 
matter, we are bound in honor to stand by our own 
offer—to accept our own terms. We cannot re- 
cede from it without discredit. But patriotism !— 
our patriotism !—as if there was anything patriot- 
ring When we 
consider that of e4] the multiplied wars which have 
crushed and desolated the earth, how few, how 
very few, have had a just and honorable origin, 
how can we regard war as an evidence of patriot- 
ism? Personal ambition, personal resentments, 
every bad motive that can set on fire the human 
breast, have urged mankind to mutual slaughter. 
When I reflect on these lessons of history, the 
inference of my mind is irresistible, that those 
who are eager for war are anything but patri- 
otic. 

If patriotism demands of us this hazard, the 
Senator is bound to show it. Patriotism requires 
a statesman to promote and to preserve peace, so 
long as it can honorably be done. It binds him to 
regard the interest and happiness of the mass of Ins 
countrymen. He who would break the bonds of 
peace is bound to show, beyond all doubt or ques- 
tion, that war cannot be dispensed with. If he says 
our honor demands it, he must show how and why, 
and prove it beyond all successful contradiction. 
And even then every expedient should be first re- 
sorted to toavoid so great acalamity. But has this 
been done here? Ithas not. Indeed, it has some- 
times seemed to me as if gentlemen are really un- 
willing that this question should be settled; for | 
observe that their speeches generally end with this, 
‘“‘ that if we are driven to war, it will not be a war 
for Oregon.” Ohno! Not at all; but it will bea 
contest between monarchy and democracy. There 
is acombination of the despotiams of Europe against 
the rights and liberties of America! They tell us 


| that the whole of Europe is agitated with the most 


violent jealousy of us and our progress; that there 


| isan * upheaving of the millions;”’ and so the des- 


pots are resolved, with one accord, to make war 
upon us! I should think, if it is a fact that all 
Europe is afilicted with these ‘ upheavings,” the 
“despots” have quite as much as they can well 
attend to at home, without engaging us In their 
controversies. 
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tut no, war is inevitable; it must come. Kings 


-gnnot be quiet till they wreak their vengeance on 
te 


our heads; and we may as well avail ourselves of 


the Oregon controversy to settle the eternal hostil- 
ity between monarchy and democracy, as to wait 
an occasions. 
noc stimulated and admonished by publica- 
tions, daily, of the insatiable avarice and grasping 
policy of Great Britain. All her misdeeds, ancient 
and modern, all over the globe, are unfolded, with 
guitable embellishments, to rouse our passions. 
We have constituted ourselves the champions of 
the human race, to do battle in their cause, and to 
avenge upon weak and down-falling England the 
accumulated wrongs of centuries, 

| will have no part in such a proceeding. I de- 
sire to sustain the Administration; and I verily 
helieve that there is nothing which will do them 
so much good, and earn them so much credit, as 
eflecting a compromise of this vexed controversy 
on honorable principles, if settled it may be. I 
commend the offer made by the President in Au- 
vyst last; L regret sincerely that it was not accepted; 
and I sttll believe that, if it had not been so sud- 
denly withdrawn, it might have led to an adjust- 
ment. lI regret no less that other means toward 
that desirable result have been peremptorily re- 
fused. Lam not, indeed, quite ready to say that I 
would recommend arbitration at this time. ‘The 
reasons formerly offered by the Senator from South 
Carolina against it are satisfactory tome. Ido not 
believe that negotiation has yet discharged all its 
funetions,and therefore | am not ready for arbitra- 
tion. But when all else shall have been done and 
shall have failed—when negotiation shall have 
terminated, both here and at London, and there 
remains no alternative but war or arbitration, | 
shall justify arbitration. I vastly prefer it to war. 
| believe, too, that our chances to obtain all of 


Uregon by it, are quite as good as they are of get- 


ung it by arms. 

As to some of the measures which are proposed, 
I shall hesitate long before I can vote for them. 
We are, it seems, to take Oregon into the Union. 
Gentlemen say the people there are entitled to the 
protection of our laws; but the people themselves 
do notask that; they ask us to protect them by 
arms, not by law. 
wrt do they require? So faras 1 know or can 
learn, all our people there are in the quiet and 
peaceful enjoyment of their lives, and liberty, and 
property. Nobody molests them. They are gov- 
erned by their own laws, which are adequate to 
ll their necessitues. ‘They are at peace among 
themselves, and at peace with the Indian tribes and 
with all the world. Whatdothey need? Where is 
the exigency? But we must step in. We must take 
charge of the Indian tribes in that vast region. We 
must establish military posts on the route to Oregon. 
We must protect the emigrants, who desire to ex- 
change the comforts and the securities which may be 
had within our present limits, for the unspeakable 
blessings of Oregon. We have raised a regiment 
of troops with that view, and have made an ap- 
propriation to purchase the requisite sites to build 
forts and block-houses. What will be the result? 
At every post there will soon be a little settlement; 
the Indians in the neighborhood will resort there; 


Indeed, what protection of any | 


there will be traders and other hangers-on, such | 


as are always found about our military posts. 
We know the frauds which are then perpetrated 


on the Indians, and the murders which are soon | 


the result. The same state of things will take 
place there, and we shall soon be in collision with 


every one of these tribes. This necessarily grows | 


out of the influence of trade and of proximity. 
The Indians will be abundantly supplied with 
liquor. In their drunken fury they will commit 
murders on those who have detrauded them. Some 
of them will then be shot; the tribes will revenge 
the death of their friends; and we shall be lunged 
into all the horrors of Indian warfare. do keep 
the peace, we must have an army of Indian agents, 
and the treasury will be burdened with millions for 
annuities. ‘That will be the result of this policy. 
Peace, I believe, is well kept there as things are. 
| have read in one of the documents the opinion of 
Colonel Kearny against the policy of establish- 
ing these posts, precisely because they will lead to 
the consequences 1 have hinted at. He thinks 
‘hat an excursion of dragoons through the coun- 
ry, once in two or three years, will do more to 





keep the tribes in peace than any other expedient 


which can be adopted. 


But we are to extend our laws over the people 


in Oregon, I do not think they will care to take all 
| our laws; but if they come into the Union, we can 


i make no difference on their account. 


The Con- 
stitution says there shall be no preference in duties 
of one port over another. Our revenue laws will 


| extend to the mouth of the Columbia; we shall 


| taxes; do they want protection like this? 


have a custom-house there, and a collector. To 
extend our laws over these people is, in other 
words, to tax them. They are now free from all 
We 
must exact the same duties there as are paid here. 
They have several vessels there already, which 


| trade to the Sandwich Islands: do they want them 


registered by our Government? Do they desire 
to pay tonnage duties as well as imposts? 

1 confess | feel greatly at a loss to know what 
course to pursue. I have already said, that if I 
could have a reasonable assurance, from those who 
are entitled to speak, that the purpose of the Ex- 


| ecutive, in asking this notice, is pacific, and that it 
| is to be used with a view to the amicable adjust- 


ment of our difficulties, | should have no objection 
to give it my vote. All that I can do to aid the 
Administration am ready to do. Tam willing to 
give them all the renown of bringing this long con- 
troversy to a close. 

But if it is asked with no such intention, and the 


| notice is to be interpreted, as has been indicated 


by the Senators from Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio, 
so that it binds us and the President to go for ** the 
whole of Oregon,”’ and to prosecute our demand, 
if need be, by arms, then [I shall most certainly 
vote against it. | hope that, whatever shall be the 
issue, We may preserve the peace and honor of the 
country, as lam sure we may, if wise and tem- 
perate counsels are permitted to prevail. 
MILITARY OCCUPATION OF TEXAS. 


| SPEECH OF MR. A? R. McILVAINE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In true House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 26, 1346. 


| The bill ‘* to supply deficiences in the appropria- 


tions for certain objects made for the service of 
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llo. or Rees. 

‘Texas was at that time a distinct and inden 
pendent Government, so far as this Government 
was concerned, and was so understood by both. 
In proof of which, | wish to call the attention of 
the committee to the valedictory address of Presi- 
dent Jones, of Texas, and the inaugural address of 
Governor Henderson, (as published mn the ** Union”’ 
of the 10th instant,) delivered at Austin on the 18th 
of February last. President Jones concludes his 
address with these words: * May a gracious Hea- 
‘ven smile upon this consummation of the wishes 
‘of the two Republics Now joined together in one ; 
‘may the union be perpetual, and may it be the 
‘means of conferring benefits and blessings upon 
‘the people of all the States, is my ardent prayer. 
‘The final act in this great drama is now perform- 
fed. ‘The Republic of Texas is no more.” 

Governor Henderson conimences thus: ** This 
‘ day and within this very hour has been consummated 
‘the great work of annexation ;*’ and, after referring 
to their internal differences, he proceeds to say, 
‘* let us, then, I beseech you, commence our exist- 
‘ence asa State of this great Union in the spirit of 


tory. 


| ‘harmony and forbearance.”’ 


Up to this period the laws of Texas were in 
force throughout the Republic, and none other. 

President Polk, in his Annual Message, says: 
*¢ As soon as the act to admit Texas as a State shall be 
* passed, the union of the two Republics will be con- 


| *summated by their own voluntary consent.”” 


On the 29th day of December the final act of 
admission, which passed the Senate on the 22d, 
having passed the House on the 16th, was ap- 
proved by the President. Subsequently, the laws 
of the United States have been extended over the 
State; custom-houses and post-routes have been 
established, and our revenue and post office laws 
enforced; an act has also been passed creating a 
salaried officer to receive from the authorities of 


| ‘Texas her naval armament, and other public prop- 


| recognised 


the fiscal year ending the thirtieth of June, | 


eighteen hundred and forty-six,” being under 

consideration in Committee of the Whole on the 

state of the Union— 

Mr. MeILVAINE moved to strike out so much 
of the bill as provides for the expense of the army 
in Texas, and its transportation thereto, amount- 
ing to $830,766; and proceeded to address the com- 
mittee as follows: 

I have no objections, Mr. Chairman, to many of 
the provisions of this bill, and would willingly give 
them my support, if I could do so without involy- 
ing myself and my constituents in the approval of 
what [ consider its objectionable features. With 
this view, I have moved to strike out so much of 
the bill as provides for, what is officially termed, 
the ** military occupation of Texas.’’ I make that 
motion note because that part of the bill has not 
been read, and as the House has determined to 
close the debate at an early hour, there is no prob- 
ability that it will be read before we shall be called 
upon to cast our silent votes. This bill appropri- 
ates more than a million and a half of money to 
supply deficiencies in the appropriations of last year. 
It is submitted to the House by the chairman of 


the Committee of Ways and Means, without a | 


report, and by his own motion he has deprived him- 
self and the committee of the advantage of a verbal 
explenation.* 


erly. 
‘exas into the Union with the 
constitution which she had prepared and present- 
ed to this Government for its laasien, Pica was 
by the American Government, and 
every branch of it, as an independent State. Her 
revenue laws were in full force; and the commer- 
cial relations between the two countries were as 
with other independent and distinet governments, 

Under this state of things the President had no 
more right to send an armed force into Texas than 
he had into Canada, Cuba, or any other adjacent 
or remote friendly country. 

It is true that the President is Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army, and as such has the power of 
disposing of it as he may deem necessary and 
proper for the safety and interest of the country; 


| but in the exereise of this power he is limited by 


the Constitution, at least in times of peace, to the 
bounds of the Union. ‘To Congress is reserved the 


| power of declaring war; and the invasion of a for- 


5 tions to annexation was, that b 
Iam opposed, sir, to the appropriation which I || 


have moved to strike out, in the first place, because | 
the expense for which it provides was incurred | 


without authority of either Constitution or law. 
It was the unauthorized act of the President alone, 
without a shadow of right. Texas was not a 
State of the Union at the time this expense was 
incurred by the marching of troops into her terri- 











on the same day, Mr. McKay, chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means, offered a resolution closing the debate 
on Thursday, at three o’clock, which was carried. 


* The bill was taken up for consideration in the Commit- ! 
tee of the Whole on Wednesday, and in less than an hour, || , and been peacefully extended to the Del Norte.’’ 


eign country with an armed force is war. It is not 
enough to say that Texas invited the protection of 
ourarms. It was still claimed by Mexico as her 
province; she had remonstrated against the dis- 
memberment of her territory, and notified the Pres- 
ident that the annexation of Texas to this Union 
would be considered as adeclaration of war. Un- 
der these circumstances, the occupation of Texas 
by an armed force, whether it be called an ‘* army 
of observation,” or an * army of occupation,” was 
a declaration of war against Mexico. And to the 
weakness of that Government alone are we indebted 
for the escape of the country from a bloody and 
disgraceful war. 

But suppose Texas had been a State of the Union, 
according to the arguments of the friends of annex- 
ation, there could have been no necessity for mil- 
itary protection to her. “One of the strong objee- 
bringing Texas 
into the Union we should adopt her wars and have 
to fight her battles. How was it met? By the decla- 


| ration that ** she had no wars;” that the Mexican 


| since the battle of San Jacinto. 


war was but a “ paper war,’’ and had so been 

This is Regent 
assumed by the President in his late Annual 

ees YT ’ 

Message. ‘ The jurisdiction of the United States, 
‘(says he,) which at the formation of the Federal 
‘ Constitution was bounded by the St. Mary’s on 
‘the Atlantic, has passed the Capes of Florida, 


Where, then, was the necessity for the use of arms 
in the accomplishment of a work of peace ? 


Up to the poner, then, of the passage of 
| the act admitting " 


. 
4 
4 
* 
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But we were told that Texas would add strength 
to the country in a military point of view; that an- 
nexation was necessary for the ** protection of the 
southwestern frontier.” ‘This (which was called 
the ** military argument’’) was advanced, I believe, 
by General Jackson, and pressed by him with all 
his power and skill. Tt had been reiterated upon 
this floor and throuchout the country; and yet the 
very first act of your Government, after the pro- 
cesa of anne Xation had heen COoMmMMenCE d, was to 
fortify ‘Texas with the entire disposable military 
and naval forees of the country. ‘The navy was 
called from distant seas, at the risk of your com- 
merece, and concentrated upon the Te xan coast; and 
the whole northern, western, and southwestern 
frontier was literally sti ipped of its defences, to af- 
So that, instead of Texas 
adding streneth to the country, the entire streneth 
of the country was necessary to defend itself arainst 
Texas; for Vexas broucht with it the hostility of 
Mexico, which it has been found necessary to re 
sist. Nor does it stop here; for we are now called 
upon by the President to increase the army, incon 
requence of our unsettled relations with Mexico, 
growing out of this infraction of her rights and di 
revard of tre ity stipulations. 

An attempt has been made to mislead the pe ypl 
as to the extent of ‘Texas, and the relation which 
the inhabitants of the country, claimed as such, 
bear to the United States. The Pre sident, in his 
Message, says: * The union of the two Re publies 
was the deliberate homage of each people to the great 
principlh s of our federative Union,”’ and that ** the 
jurisdiction of the United States has been extended to 
the Del Norte.”’ 

Deliberate homage of each people! What are the 
facts? The vreater part of the province of New 
Mexico, with its c ipital, Santa }é, hes east of the 
Del Norte, and embraces a portion of the people, 
who, according to the language of the President, 
are paying ‘* deliberate homage to the great principles 
of our federative Union.’’? And yet these very peo- 
ple are at this very moment represented in the 
Mexican Congress. So that we have here pre sented 
by the President the ridiculous anomaly of a por- 
tion of the people claimed to be citizens of a State 
of this Union, being represented, not in the coun- 
cils of the Union, but in those of a foreten and in- 
dependent Government. 

‘There never has been a Texan settler in New 
Mexico, or anywhere wn the valley of the Del 
Norte. ‘The Secretary of War, in his report, says: 
** Pursuant to your (the President’s) directions, an 
‘army of occupation was assembled in that State, 
*(‘Texas,) and Brigadier General Taylor assiened 
‘to the command of it. He was instructed to repel 
* Mexican arvressions, and protect the country from 
* Indian invas ons, to revard the Rio del Norte as its 
* western boundary, and to select a position for his 
* forces with reference to this frontier: but to leave 
‘unmolested Mexican settlements, and also military 
* posts, should there be any such posts on the east bank 
* of that river which were in the occupation of Mexican 
* forces previously to the period when Texas assented to 
* the terms of annevation.’?’ 

Here we have it from the Secretary of War to 
the President, and communicated by him to Con- 
gress, that the settlements on the Del Norte pre- 
vious to annexation were Mexican settlements, and 
that the military posts were Mexican posts. Now, 
what constitutes a Mexican settlement? Must it 
not be Mexican citizens on Mexican soil? There 
could be no Mexican settleme nts im the Republic 
of Texas, nor can there be within one of the 
States of this Union. ‘Texas had never acquired 
a jurisdiction over the valley of the Del Norte by 
either conquest, purchase, or any other assumable 
right whatever. It was as fully and clearly in the 
possession and under the jurisdiction of Mexico 
as the city of Mexico itself. And the same may 
be said of Santa Fé. ‘That province is entirely 
controlled by Mexican liws—laws recognised by 
our Government, and yielded to at this day. Mer- 
chandise imported into Santa Fé from the United 
States pays duties levied under Mexican laws, and 
collected by Mexican officers. And I observe by 
alate number of the St. Louis Republican, that the 
exports from that State to Santa Fé during the last 
year amounts to, at the invoice price, $342,530, 
which paid a duty of $105,757. I adduced on a 


, 


former occasion, as proof of the proper limits of 


Texas, the act of the joint Legislature of Texas 
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and Coahuila, and the report of the Mexican com- 
missioner appointed for the purpose of defining the 
boundaries of this and the adjoiming provinces, 
neither of which places the western boundary be- 
yond the Nueces. This is also admitted by Tex- 
ins ata very late day. In an extract from a letter 
written at Austin, on the 23d of July last, to the 
editor of the New Orleans Picayune, the writer 
says: ** We have literally complied with the terms 
* proposed by the United States. Although many 
citizens do feel creat uneasiness on the subject of 
boundary, the resolutions of our Congress and 
our ordinance in convention, vield the settlement 
of that question to your Government without 
restriction. The boundary to the Del Norte is 
not only indispensable to our safety and repose, 
but to the United States Government. The old 
boundary was the Nueces, and its line is within 
thirty miles of San Antonio. The distance thence 
to the Del Norte varies from two hundred to 
three hundred miles. Itis unsettled and uncul- 
tivated, except immediately on the bank of that 
river, and wniess we occupy that river, there is no 
locality for slaves west of the Colorado, which is the 
finest country we have for cotton, sugar, stock, 
the ordinary farming pursuits, and health com- 
bined. * * * * We thought it better for 
Texas to occupy that position before annexation; 


“ 


- 


- 


. 


- 


- 


- 


. 


- 


° 


- 


. 


- 


and a citizen of the United States crenerously of- 
fered to furnish provisions and munitions of war 
for the enterprise. Our people were eager for it, 
when, to blast these hopes, the President’s treaty 
with Mexico, and his proclamation for an armis: 
tice, made its appearance, admitting a disputed 
‘houndary.’’ Texas “ thought it better” to plun- 
der Mexico ofa part of her territory before annex- 
ation; and, in her modesty, only asks us to protect 
her in her plundered property. But the President 
has volunteered to do both; and we are now ealled 
upon to take this money from the treasury to 
pay for it. 

I repeat, that Texas does not extend to the Del 
Norte, nor ever did. The President, in ordering 


- 


- 


- 


- 


the army to its banks, has inraded Mexico, and that | 
as fully as though he had marched it upon her | 


capital. And if war ensue, (and ensue it must, 


unless Mexico yield hersoil and her military posts, ) 


with its rivers of blood and its millions of debt, it | 


will be for—what? The letter to which I have 
already referred answers the question. ‘* Unless 
we occupy that river (the Del Norte) there is no 
locality for slaves west of the Colorado.’’? Here is 
the answer. And if war come, it will be to sustain 
slavery and slave labor. 

Sir, | opposed the annexation of Texas, not only 
beeause I believed it to be unconstitutional in sub- 
stance and in form, but because it was avowedly 


and designedly caleulated and intended to support | 


and extend slavery and the slave power. This 
was the great necessity urged by the Secretaries of 
State, (Mr. Upshur and Mr. Calhoun,) by south- 
ern gentlemen upon this floor, and by public meet- 
ines and public men throughout the South. And 
though other arguments were presented for the 
northern market, they were deceptive and without 
substance. 

I deny that there is any power in this Government 
to tax the people of the free States for the support 
of slavery. There is nothing in the Constitution 
to justify or compel it. The South can enjoy it if 
they choose to their hearts’ content. 
will deprecate the evil, but they will not, they can- 
not interfere; but they will not consent to be thus 
taxed for its support. 

We have been told that Texas would “ bring 
wealth to the North.’? What is the prospect? 


More than half the publie bills which have been , 
passed during the present session have been in re- | 


lation to that State; all of which require expendi- 
ture of money immediately or prospectively. One 
of these was for the establishment of certain post 
routes there; but it was a mere skeleton, and will 
have ultimately to be extended throughout the 
whole country. And what are we to infer from 
our experience in this matter? By a report of the 
Postmaster General, mode to this House, (Docu- 
ment 505, Ist session 23d Congress.) in 1833, it 
appears that the cost of transporting the mail in 
the slave States for that year, over and above the 
amount paid by them into the treasury in the way 


of postage, amounted to $577,299, whilst the free | 


States paid into the treasury for the same period, 


The North | 
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an excess of postage over the cost of transnortation 
of $245,442. And by another report of that off sie 
made for the year 1841, (Document 984, 2d sexs 
27th Congress,) there appears a similar de firi, sa 
in the South for that year of $603,303, and an ex, 

in the North of $343,964; showing an. avyersen 
deficiency for the slave States, during the per; 
embraced by these reports, of about $600,009 
year, which has to be paid out of the treasury 
the people, and half of which is paid by the pen 
of the free States in postage. This deficiency vives 
in the nine years an aggregate amount of more 
than FIVE MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, Or more than has 
been expended in the entire North during ths 
time for the security and facilitation of commerce 
And yet southern gentlemen are incessantly prat) 
about the extravagance of the North and the » 
pression of the South. 

Why this disparity in the receipts and expend 
tures, north and south? Is there anything in th 
geography of the country? Anything in the e! 
mate? In a preponderance of old States north, 
and new States south? Neither, neither. |; 
the blieht of slavery hanging over your land. | 


| this which limits your reading population, eurtai! 


the demand for knowledge, and denies to near 
three millions of your people the lights of learning: 


i thus rendering unprofitable this great vehicle o? 


knowledge, which derives its support alone fr 
the intelligence of the people. And you are nowy 
asking us to submit to further taxation for its s\ 

port. For no one will pretend that the nei Sita 
of Texas will prove a better customer in this 1 
spect than her older sisters. How is it with 

public lands? I have not the documents before ny 
to show the fact, but it has been repeated|y assert 
ed upon this floor, and in the public prints, and | 
believe never denied, that while the northern States 
have paid into the treasyry an excess for land sales 


t 


_over the expenditures, of about forty millions o/ 


dollars, the southern States show a ‘deficiency ot 
an equal amount. If, then, this statement be tr 
(and Lam bound to believe that it is,) the entiv 
public domain, so far as it has been disposed of 
has been absorbed by the South. And thus hav 
the free States been deprived of their right! 
proportion of the proceeds of the land sales, tor 
the purposes of common schools, internal improve- 
ments, or the payment of their debts. 

Texas, it is true, by the terms of the resolutions 
of the last Congress inviting her into the Union, 
retains her lands and pays her debts. But who 
can hesitate to believe, unless a speedy and radi- 
cal change takes place in the policy of this Gov 
ernment, that our land system, like the rest of 
our political machinery, will be extended to her’ 
And thus will this drain upon the North be stl 
further extended. 

But, sir I undertook to show, on an occasion to 
which I have already referred, and did, I believe, 
successfully, that there were no public Jands in 


} 


Texas proper; and all that are claimed must be 


wrongfully wrested from Mexico, obtained by pur- 
chase, or finally yielded up. 

How long is this draught upon your treasury, 
of which this is but the beginning, to continue: 
Indian titles are yet to be extinguished; the In- 
dians themselves to be removed from the State, and 
supported in their **new homes;’’ the Mexicans 
driven from their soil and their homes in the valley 
of the Del Norte, and the southern planter pro- 
tected therein, at the cost of millions, and possib'y 
war; and all to sustain slavery and slave powr' 
Is there a Representative from a free State upon 
this floor who is willing to tax his people for such 
an unwarrantable, an unholy purpose? If there 
be, let me point him to New Hampshire, and let him 
read ** the handwriting upon the wall.”’ 

But we mav be told by the honorable chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means, that the 
money which you are about to appropriate has 
been already expended; that ‘the faith of te 
Government is pledged;’’ as in the case of the 
Indian bill. Sir, [ acknowledge no such obliga- 
tion. The powers of the President are delegated, 
specific; and if he transcend the charter of his power 
—the Constitution—he acts without authority, and 
pledges no faith. The agent can bind the princr 
pal to the extent of his delegated power, and no 
farther; and the moment he goes beyond that, he 
acts by his own will—imposes no obligation, and 
pledges no responsibility but his own. Ifthe powers 
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of the President be unlimited in this respect, where 
vs the end of his power; where are the liberties of 
th people? 

The Constitution has placed the purse-strings 
ofthe people in the hands of their Representatives. 
«No money shall be drawn from the treasury but 
in consequence of appropriations made by law.” 
What does this mean? Does it imply discretionary 
nower in Congress to judge of the merits of appro- 
nriations which it is called upon to make, or a 
ysitive obligation to meet all expenditures which 
the President may choose to make in advance? 
Does not the latter construction completely anni- 
jilate that wise and wholesome provision of the 
Constitution, remove all checks from the Pres- 
ident, and place the treasure of the nation under 
his unlimited control? Dees it not emphatically 
unite the purse and the sword ? 

Where are the trusty sentinels now, who watch 
with so much jealousy the accumulation of power 
in the executive head? Where are the strict con- 
structionists who cannot find power in the Consti- 
qition to improve your harbors, clear out your 
rivers, and protect the labor of the country? Can 


they consent to this unwarrantable assumption of 


power—this reckless disregard of constitutional 
obligations? Sir, | protest against this unneces- 
sary, Unjust, unconstitutional expenditure of the 
people’s money, in the name of the freemen whom 
| here represent; [ protest against it in the name 
of humanity and justice; I protest against it in the 
name of the Constitution. And I warn gentlemen, 
that in the present progress of public opinion in 
the North, growing out of this Texas outrage, 
every attempt which they make to impose upon 
ys new burdens for the support of slavery, to the 
prejudice of our own interests, knocks another 
stone from its foundation. 

Public opinion is but beginning to move. The 
people have heard the alarm of danger; but they 
have not felt its smart. They, of the North, are 
in industrious, a laborious, a patient people; but 
conunue to trespass upon their rights; involve 


them more and more in the support of an institu- | 


j 
4 


ons in its support and defence, whilst your rivers 
nd harbors go unimproved, your commerce suf- 
fering, and thousands of your fellow-men perishing 
in watery graves for the want of safe harbors and 
the removal of river obstructions; strike down the 
tariff by the aid of Texian votes, and take from the 
labor of your country its proper and just reward, 
and you but hasten public opinion to its final con- 
eiusion. 

It is already aroused upon this subject. Look 
at New Hampshire—that State, which was point- 
ed to but a year ago, by one of its distinguished 
eiizens, (then a member of this House, Mr. 
Burke,) in reference to this Texas question, as the 
only State in the whole North which could with- 
stand the shock of public opinion. It has been the 
first to fall. 

The people are inquiring into their constitutional 
rights and liabilities; and when their mind is made 
up, they will take their stand upon the exact line 
of the Constitution, and there they will stand or 
perish amidst its ruins. 

The Constitution has been violated—broken up. 
A foreign Government and a foreign people have 
been brought into the Union, or rather a new Union 
has been formed with a foreign Government and a 
foreign people, by a joint resolution passed by a 
bare majority of Congress. It remains yet to be 
seen whether the friends of the Constitution will 
sutier this blotch to remain upon its hitherto fair 
face, or whether they will wipe it off by a repeal 
of the unconstitutional law. 





THE SUB-TREASURY BILL. 


SPEECH OF MR. CALEB B. SMITH, 
OF INDIANA, 
In true House or Representatives, 
March 30, 1846. 


On the Independent Treasury Bill. 


Mr. CALEB B. SMITH addressed the com- 
mittee as follows: 


Mr. Cuarmman: Being desirous of presenting 
my views in relation to this measure, I am ad- 


tion which they contemn and abhor; squander mil- | 
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menished by the past action of the House of the 
necessity of embracing the earliest opportunity for 
that purpose. The frequent and relentless man- 
ner in which that potent legislative gag, the previ- 
ous question, is used by the majority in this Hall, 
for the purpose of stifling discussion and carrying 
through party measures, farnishes ample evidence 
that freedom of debate will not be tolerated in re- 
lation to this measure. The Democratic party 
here, for the purpose of showing that they can act 
harmoniously upon at least one question, will unite 
their votes in favor of this bill, and pass it with 
but little debate or de lay. During the last Con- 
ress, the same measure was carried through the 
House by a strict party vote; while the minority, 
manacled and gagged by the previous question, 


were prevented from expressing the reesons of 


their opposition, 

In desiring to discuss this question, I am not in- 
fluenced by the vain expectation that anything 
which | may say can affect the vote about to be 
given. But although the ear of party here may 
be deaf to all that may be urged against the bill, 
the country, whose vast interests are to be affected 
by it, will not be indiiferent to the discussion. 

The finaneial history of this country for the last 
thirty years furnishes an instructive lesson for the 
statesman as well as the people. During that pe- 
riod we have passed through many changes, em- 
bracing periods of great prosperity, as well as 
seasons of extraordinary embarrassme nt and dis- 
aster. In discussing a measure which proposes a 
new and important change in our financial policy, 
we may with great profit look back upon the past, 
and derive from history and experience some light 
to guide our future course. This may be fruitless 
and unnecessary to him who considers his alle- 
giance to his party as paramount to his duty to his 
country. For him no other guide may be neces- 
sary than the beck of a party leader, and no other 
information desired than that which enables him 
to discern the Democratic side of the question. But 
to those who look to the effect a measure is to pro- 
duce upon the country, rather than to its influence 
upon party, a reference to experience may be 
useful. 

I propose, Mr. Chairman, to occupy a portion 
of the hour allotted to me in calling up some remi- 
niscences of the past connected with our financial 
history. From the year 1820 until the year 1833, 
embracing a period of thirteen years, we enjoyed 
a currency equal in value to gold and silver, and 
much more convenient. It was convertible into 
specie at the pleasure of the holder, and supplied 
every want of the people, connected with circula- 
tion and exchange, which a sound currency could 
supply. With this currency the whole country 
was satisfied. No dissatisfaction existed, no mur- 
murs or complaints were heard. No desires for a 
change were expressed, no wishes for a ‘‘better cur- 
rency’’ were entertained. In the fall of the latter 
year General Jackson, then President of the Uni- 
ted States, removed the Government deposites from 
the United States Bank, which was the first in that 
series of “experiments’’ upon the currency, essayed 
by the Democratic party, which have been so fruit- 
ful of mischief and disaster. 

This step was taken, not only without the sanc- 
tion of Congress, but in violation of the expressed 
wishes and opinions of the people’s Representa- 
tives. On the 2d March, 1833, the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by a vote of 109 to 46, adopted the 
following resolution, to wit: 

** Resolvel, That the Government deposites may, in the 
opinion of this House, be safely continued in the Bank of 
the United States.’’ 

In a House of Representatives, a majority of 
which were the political friends of President Jack- 
son, this emphatic declaration was made in favor 
of retaining the public money in the United States 
Bank by a vote of almost three in its favor to one 
against it. And yet, notwithstanding this resolu- 
tion was so fully sustained by public sentiment that 
not a dissent among the people was heard, the 
President, before the next meeting of Congress, of 
his own will, and upon his own responsibility, re- 
moved the public funds from this institution, where 
they had been placed by law. This act was one 
of the measures of hostility to the United States 
Bank, pursued by General Jackson’s Administra- 
tion, which resulted in the overthrow of that insti- 
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Jackson, was popular, No institution had ever 
been more in favor with the great body of the peo- 
ple. It had answered the chief ends of its creation 
to the entire satisfaction of ihe country. The great 
popularity of General Jackson, the hold which he 
had upon the ye ople, and more ¢ specially the blind 
and heedless servility with which his partisans and 
followers moulded their opinions and shaped their 
course to suit his views, enabled him to change the 
current of popular opinion, from a feeling of ardent 
attachment to this institution, to one of bitter and 
violent hatred. Possessing a ecurreney as good as 
it was possible for the ingenuity of man to devise, 
the people were yet deluded with the promise of a 
** belter currency.”> Under the influence of this de- 
lusion, an institution which had been universally 
revarded as an object of pride and admiration w ith 


the people, was suddenly converted into a ** mon- 


ster.” 

The efforts of General Jackson to destroy tt were 
successful. The ** monster tras crushed,”’ and pub- 
lie attention was to be directed to some other 
means by which the duties ef a fiscal agent to the 
Government were to be performed, and the coun 
try was to be supplied with a currency. A new 
‘‘experiment”’ in finance was to be tried, from which 
the people were promised a golden harvest. 

The next ** experiment”? was the depositing of the 
Government funds in the local banks, denominated , 
in common parlance, the “ pet bank system.”? "This 
system was recommended to the especial consid 
eration of Congress and the country by General 
Jackson, and received the favor and support of his 
friends. It was earried into operation by an act 
of Congress in the year 1835. [ will not detain 
the committee to read the hieh-wrought eulogies 
which were then pronounced upon the local banks 
by the Democratic party. They may be found m 
the messaves of the then President, General Jack- 
son, in the speeches of President Polk, then chatr- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means in the 
House of Representatives, and in the speeches of 
all the leading members of that party then in Con- 
cress. These banks were made the fiscal agents 
of the Government. hey were not only permit- 
ted, but were directly instructed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, to use the public funds tor bank- 
ine’ purposes, and to discount freely upon them, in 
order to grant additional facilities to supply the 
business wants of the community. 

For atime the system seemed to work well. 
Everything went on swimmingly. New banks 
were created—money became plenty. With an 
increase of the circulating medium prices advanced. 
The spirit ef speculation became rife throughout 
the country, until its intoxicating influence was felt 
in every neighborhood. ‘The people were then 
told by the leaders of the Democratic party, in tones 
of exultation, that they were then in the enjoyment 
of that “better currency,”’ that “ golden harvest”’ 
which was promised them as the fruits of Demo- 
cratic policy. 

Thus stood matters in 1836, when the banks, 
encouraged by the Government to extend their cir- 
culation, and stimulated by the over-excited con- 
dition of the business of the country, had increased 
their discounts and their circulation to the utmost 
possible limits. In July of that year General Jack- 
son issued his Treasury Circular, requiring that 
payments for the public lands should be received 
only in gold and silver. This measure was the 
next in order of the series of experiments’? which 
were adopted by the Democratic party with the 
view of improving the currency. Its effects were 
most disastrous upon the business and interests of 
the community. It was grossly unjust and par- 
tial in its operation, because it required one class 
of the creditors of the Government to pay their 
dues in specie, while others were allowed to pay 
them in bank paper. An odious discrimination 
was made against that portion of the people who 
desired to purchase the public lands, which could 
be justified upon no principle of justice or policy. 

The effect of this measure was to create an tm- 
mediate and exorbitant demand for specie, and, #s 
a necessary consequence, to depreciate bank pa- 
per. Large amounts of specie were taken from 
the Atlantic seaboard, and transported west of the 
mountains, to be used in the purchase of public 
lands. The demand for specie caused a run upon 
the banks. They were compelled immediately to 


‘tution. The bank, when first assailed by General |\ curtail their discounts, and to press their debtors 
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in order to obtain means to meet the increasing 
demands against them. And to render the evil 
more aggravated, the Government denounced the 
banks as fraudulent and dishonest; while pot-house 
politicians and village demagogues took up the 
strain and joined the ery, until it waa carried into 
every neighborhood throughout the land. The 
result we all know. Public confidence was unset- 
tled—business of every kind was deranged—prop- 
erty of every species rapidly depreciated—law yers 
and sheriffs were enriched by the fees of lhuga- 


tion——bank suspensions followed, while heavy sac- | 


rifices and bankruptey invelved the people in 
almost universal disaster. 

Such was the state of affairs which existed short- 
ly after the inauguration of Mr. Van Buren, in the 
spring of 1837. In order to meet the crists, an 
eXtra session of Congress was convened in the fall 
of that year. Mr. Van Buren, in his message to 
Congress, recommended the Sub-treasury scheme 
(which by the bill now before us it is proposed to 
revive) as a remedy for the evils then existing. 


The Democratic doctrine of divorcing the Govern- || 


ment from the banks was then, for the first time, 
proposed as a Democratic measure. ‘The intimate 
union which existed between the Government and 
the local banks had been effected by General Jack- 
fon, and notwithstanding Mr. Van Buren had made 
it his boast that he aspired to no greater honor than 
to ** follow in the footsteps of his illustrious predeces- 
sor,’’ his first official recommendation was to divorce 
those whom his predecessor had joined. 

But although the Sub-treasury scheme was then 
for the first ume proposed and urged by the Exec- 
utive, It was not the first time it was presented for 
the consideration of Congress. It was once before 


presented in Congress,and as I desire to present to || 


the committee a full history of the measure, | will 
ask the attention of gentlemen to the proceedings 
which were then had upon it. 

In February, 1835, a bill was pending before the 
House of Representatives, to regulate the public 
deposites in certain local banks. Mr. Gordon, a 
Representative from Virginia, saree to the 
House a Sub-treasury bill, which he offered as a 
substitute for the deposite bill then pending. In 
order that the committee may see the ro 
between that bill and the one now before us, I will 
read it from the Journal of the House, now before 
me : 

os Sec. 1. Be it enacted, §c. That from and after the — day 
of - ,in the year ——, the collectors of the public rev- 
enues, at places where the sums collected shall not exceed 
the sum of ——— dollars per annum, shall be the agents of 
the Treasurer to keep and disburse the same, and be subject 
to such rules and regulations, and give sueh bond and secu- 
rity, as he shall preseribe, for the faithful execution of their 
olfiee, and shall reeeive, in addition to the compensation 
now allowed by law, — per centum on the sums disbursed, 
80 that it does not exceed the sum of dollars per an- 
num. 

“See. 2. nd be it further enacted, That at all places where 
the amount of public revenue collected shall exceed the sum 
of ——— dollars per annum, there shall be appointed by the 
President, with the advice and consent of the Senate, receiv- 
ers of the public revenue, to be agents of the Treasurer, who 
shall give such bond and security to keep and disburse the 
public revenue, and be subject to such rules and regulations 
as the Treasurer shall prescribe, and shall receive for their 
services — per centum per annum on the sums disbursed, 
provided it does not exceed the sum of dollars per an- 











num. 
“é Sec. 3. “And be it further enacted, That trom and after the 
— day of ——, the whole revenue of the United States, de- 


rived from customs, lands, or other sources, shall be paid in 
the current coins of the United States.” 

Here, then, is the veritable Sub-treasury bill, 
containing all the features and principles of the bill 
now before us. The divorce of the Government 
from banks, the receivers-general, the demanding 


of the revenue in gold and silver, and the locking | 


it up in safes and vaults, were here all provided 
for. It was presented, too, to a Democratic House 
of Representatives, under the Administration of 
General Jackson. How was it then received? 
Was itthen regarded as a Democratic measure? 
Let the vote, as it stands recorded in the Journal, 
answer. On the motion to substitute this Sub- 
treasury bill for the deposite bank bill, the vote 
was—yeas 33, nays 161. By this overwhelming 
majority was the Sub-treasury bill then voted down 
in a Demoeratic Congress, and utterly repudiated, 
Among those who were then members of the 
House of Representatives, and who voted against 
this bill, I find upon the Journal the names of nu- 
merous distinguished Democrats. I would advise 
those gentlemen who regard the support of the 
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| Sub-treasury asa test of Democracy, to examine 
the list of those who voted against this bill. ‘The 
Sub-treasury was not then as Democratic as it is 
now. Inthe list of nays, I find the names of James 
| K. Polk, now President of the United States; John 
Y. Mason, now a member of Mr. Polk’s cabinet; 
James J. McKay, now a member of this House, 
and chairman of the committee from which ema- 
nated the bill now before us; Mr. Hannegan, now 
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| yet, notwithstanding the House of Representati, 
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contained a majority of his friends, it could not |, 


carried through. Mr. Van Buren, not deterred by 


this rebuke, again urged it upon Congress and {\), 
/country; and vainly imagining that a free people 


could be induced to imitate the example of arbity,. 


_ry and despotic governments, he took great pains 


and incurred a Jarge expense in collecting testiny. 


| ny to prove that the Sub-treasury scheme hail been 


a member of the Senate from my own State; Mr. | 


Speight, now a member of the Senate from Missis- 
sippi, with many others, all good Democrats, and 
now ardent supporters of the Sub-treasury. But 
Mr. Polk, not satisfied with voting against the 
Sub-treasury at that time, in his zeal to secure its 
defeat, made a speech against it, in which he used 
some able and convincing arguments to show the 
impropriety of adopting it. The friends of the 
| President, who are about to vote for this measure, 
would do well, before giving the vote, to recur to 
the speech of Mr. Polk upon that occasion. But 
lest gentlemen should be unwilling to do this, I 
will call their attention specially to some passages 
in that speech, in which they will find what was 
then regarded as Democratic opinions in relation 
to the Sub-treasury, but which do not very well 
comport with the present opinions of the Dem- 
ocratic party. ' 
common with the Democratic party, did not then 
exist. Mr. Polk, in the speech to which I have 
referred, said: 

“1 have thus briefly considered the two principal points 
of objection—the alleged unsafety of the State banks as 
| publie depositories, and their incompetency to perform all 
| the duties required of them as fiscal agents of Government. 
| As regards the first, it has been my object to show, from 
| well attested facts, thatthey are as safe as any other descrip- 
tion of agency could be. That occasional losses, during 
their employment for a long period of time, may be possible, 
| is not contradicted; but should these oecur, (as fs not anti- 
| cipated,) it should be remembered that such losses are in- 

cident to all credit, and is not likely to be greater, nor, in- 
| deed, under the many guards contained in this bill for the 

public security, so great as that which might reasonably be 

expected from the employment of any other description of 
agents.”’ 

Again, in the same speech, Mr. Polk said: 

« A corporation may be safer than any individual agent, 

however responsible he may be, because it consists of an 

| association of individuals who have thrown together their 

aggregate wealth, and who are bound in their corporate char- 

acter, to the extent of their whole capital stock, for the de- 

posite. In addition to this, the Secretary of the Treasury 

| may require as heavy collateral security, in addition to their 

capital paid in, from such a corporation, as he could from 

| an individual collector or receiver, Which makes the Gov- 

| ernment deposites safer in the hands of a bank than it could 

be with an individual.” - » . ° * 

“ Tt may be well questioned whether the heaviest security 


| which the most wealthy individual could give, could make | 


| the public deposite safe at the point of large collection. In 
| the city of New York, half the revenue ts collected. Several 
millions of public revenue may be in the hands of a receiver 
at one time, and if he be corrupt, or shall engage in specu- 


sustained by the Government would be inevitable.” * * 

“« As, then, between the responsibility of a public receiver 
and bank corporations, as banks do exist, and are likely to 
exist, under State authorities, the latter, mpon the ground 
| of safety to the public, are to be preferred.”’ 


| in this bill, which requires the public revenue to be 


withdrawn from circulation and the use of the com- | 
munity, and hoarded up in vaults and strong boxes. | 


Upon this subject he used this language: 


* Whilst the deposite is in a bank, the bank may use it, 
keeping itself at the same time ready to pay when demand- 
ed, and it is not withdrawn from the general circulation, as 
so much money hoarded and withdrawn from the use of the 
community. 

“Tf in the hands of receivers, they must either hoard it, 
by keeping it locked up in a strong box, or use it at their own 
risk in private speculation or trade; or they must, for their 


own security, and on their own responsibility, place it at last | 


on deposite in banks for safe-keeping, until they are called on 
by the Government for it.’” 


These opinions so recently entertained and ex- | 


pressed by Mr. Polk, would now be denounced by 
Democrats as Federal-Bank- Whig opinions, so com- 
pletely has Democracy changed its ground upon 


lation or trade, and meet with a reverse of fortune, the Joss | 


Mr. Polk was peculiarly hostile to the principle || 


adopted in many of the most despotic governmeyts 
in Europe. The evidence collected by him proved 
conclusively, that where the least liberty was e)- 
joyed by the people, there the Sub-treasury was 


| most in favor with the Government, and where the 
| currency approximated most nearly to an exely. 


sive metallic currency, there the wages of Jair 


| were lowest and the people were most oppresse:| 
| Again and again was it pressed upon the Ameri. 


can Congress during Mr. Van Buren’s term, ay 
again and again was it indignantly spurned and 
rejected. Once, after a long discussion of months, 
it was carried through the Senate, but searcely liad 
it reached the table of the House of Representa. 
tives, until it was rejected, and that, too, by a Dem. 


_ocratic House. 


The hostility to banks, now so | 


But Mr. Van Buren had staked his political 
character upon this measure, and notwithstanding 
the strong and repeated demonstrations of publi 
sentiment against it, he determined to make the 


/public sentiment and the Legislative department 


| mendation could not be procured. 


yield to the Executive, as was remarked by one of 
his adherents upon this floor, ** in spite of lamenta- 
tions here or elsewhere.” To accomplish this ob 
ject, every means within the power of the Execy- 
tive were resorted to. The patronage of the Goy- 
ernment was kavishly bestowed to silence objections 
and secure tacit acquiescence, where open con- 
Threats and 
promises, coercion and favor, were liberally used, 
until at length, in the last year of Mr. Van Buren’s 
Administration, it was carried through Congress 


by a meagre majority, and received his signature 


on the 4th July, 1840. It was immediately hailed 
by the leaders of the party ‘‘as a second declara- 


| tion of independence;’’ and some of the more zeal- 


ous, in the excess of their joy, or perhaps to com- 
mend themselves to Mr. Van Buren for an office, 
gravely proposed that the pen with which it was 
signed should be handed down to posterity, pre- 
served in a gold case. 

But party drill and party discipline were un- 
availing to induce the people to sanction the meas- 
ure. The good sense and judgment of the country 
revolted against it. The seal of public reprobation 
was indignantly stamped upon Mr. Van Buren and 
his Sub-treasury. He was driven from power by 


/an unprecedented majority, and a Congress was 


elected expressly instructed to repeal it. One of 
the first duties performed by that Congress was I's 


| repeal, and it was consigned to the grave * unwept, 


unhonored, and wnsung.’” 

I have shown, Mr. Chairman, that the Sub-treas- 
ury scheme, when it was first proposed, was vi0- 
lently opposed and denounced by the leaders of the 
Democratic party. [have read some extracts from 
Mr. Polk’s speech showing his opposition to it. | 
will now read some of the opinions of another dis- 
tinguished member of the party, no less a person- 
age than the * organ’’ of the present Administration, 
commonly denominated ‘* Father Ritchie.’’ Mr. 
Ritchie not only opposed it when it was presented 
by Mr. Gordon in 1835, but continued his oppos'- 
tion after Mr. Van Buren had adopted it as the 
leading measure of his Administration. He was 
then the editor of the Richmond Enquirer, the 
leading Democratic paper of Virginia, and in the 
columns of that paper expressed himself thus n 
relation to the Sub-treasury: 


«The scheme is wicked, because it can only be said to be 
a wanton experiment to discredit the present State banks, 


| and would essentially aid Mr. Biddle and his bank in break- 


this question. Yet they were then the opinions of || 


the Democratic party, deliberately expressed by 


| all the leaders and sanctioned by all the members | 
! 


of the party. 


We heard no more of the Sub-treasury from that || 
period until after the election of Mr. Van Buren, | 
when, as I have before stated, it was recommend: | 
ed to Congress by him, at the extra session, con- | 


/vened in the fall after his inauguration. It was 
| pressed upon Congress with all the weight and in- 
' fluence which his authority could attach to it; and 


ing them down.”’ ” 
«“ Let it once get foothold, and all the restraints of the 


| Constitution will be broken down, with the liberties of the 


people.” 
“« Mr. Gouge’s plan of Sub-treasuries for the United States, 
and the reduction of the currency to gold and silver, I view 


| as little short of a system of public pillage; and which, if 
| earried into effect, must necessarily produce a general bank- 
rupt law, to emancipate debtors from the bondage of iron- 
hearted creditors,” 

There seems to have been something prophetic 
in this prediction of Mr. Ritchie, that the princi- 
ples of the Sub-treasury, if carried out, would 
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«necessarily produce a general bankrupt law.”’ 
Such was the universal embarrassment produced 
in the country by the Democratic experiments 
upon the currency, including the Sub-treasury, that 
a general bankrupt law became indispensable, and 
was adopted. 

jut let us see some more of Mr. Ritchie’s opin- 
ions of this scheme. At another time he said— 

«The institution and establishment of Sub-treasuries, at 
all the necessary and commercial points in the United 
tates, would cost the Government several millions of dot- 
lars. Strong houses, with vaults, chests, bars, bolts, and 
jocks, would be necessary; with a regular corps of wateh- 
men, and an additional set of officers. To blind the public, 
the scheme might be commenced with a very few new of- 
ficers, but they would soon be increased to any number ac- 
tually necessary. 

“We do not hesitate to say, that the Sub-treasuries are 
jess safe for Keeping, and less convenient for transmitting, 
the public funds, than sound and properly regulated State 
banks. 

“We have objected to the Sub-treasury system, so called, 
that, in the first place, it will enlarge the Executive power, 
already too great fora republic; secondly, that it contributes 
to endanger the safety of the public funds; and, thirdly, that 
it is calculated to produce two currencies—a baser one for 
the people, and a better one for the Government. 

“The more we reflect upon the matter, the more we read 
the speeches of the orators on both sides, the more firmly 
are we satisfied of the strength of these objections. We 
think the State Bank system the better in all respects; it 
prevents the multiplication of executive offices, and limits 
their control over the public funds. 

“We opposed the Sub-treasury system, so denominated, 
in 1834; we maintain the same ground in 1837." 


A more emphatic condemnation of this measure 
could not be expressed than that which was pro- 
nounced by the man who is the mouth-piece of the 
narty now about to adopt it as the law of the land. 
But ** Father Ritchie’ don’t seem as much alarmed 
about the Sub-treasury now as he did then; at 
least he does not now warn the country of the 
evils to be apprehended from it in notes as long | 
and loud as those which he sounded through the 
columns of the Richmond Enquirer. The “ organ” 
las changed its tune, and does not play the same 
kind of music that it did formerly. Ido not be- | 
lieve that the venerable editor of the Union has | 
changed his opinions, however much he may have | 
altered his course in relation to it. I think he still 
entertains no better opinion of the Sub-treasury 
than those which I have read from his paper. 1 
do not believe that he has ever advocated it in the 
columns of the Union; at least, no article in its 
favor in that paper has met my observation. But | 
itis not difficult to account for the old man’s si- 
lence. He has been elected printer of both Houses | 
of Congress by the Democratic party, from which 
he will realize a profit of over one fcatued thou- 
sand dollars; and he would hardly dare to hazard 
the loss of the favor and friendship of those to 
whom he is indebted for so great a favor, by ex- 
pressing opinions which will ran counter to the 

dictation of his party. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I must detain the Committee 
while I read two short extracts, to show the opinions 
of another distinguished Democrat in relation to this | 
Democratic measure. I will read two short edito- 
rial articles from the * Globe,” the * organ” of the | 
Administration of General Jackson and Mr. Van 
Buren, written by Francis P. Blair, the special and 
devoted friend of both. These articles express 
the views which Mr. Blair entertained of the Sub- | 
treasury when it was first proposed, before it had 
been made a party question, and when his mind || 
was free to act uninfluenced by party trammels. | 
He then spoke of it in this language— 

“It is as palpable as the sun, that the effect of the (Sub- | 
treasury) scheme would be to bring the public treasury much | 
nearer the actual custody and control of the President than 
itis now, and expose it to be plundered by a hundred hands | 
Where one cannot now reach it.?? 

Again he said— 

“Had such a suggestion come from General Jackson, it 
would have been rung throuh the Old Dominion, as con- 
clusive proof of all the aspirations which may have been | 
charged to the hero of New Orleans. See here, (they would | 
say,) he wishes to put the public moneys directly into the | 
hands of his friends and partisans, instead of keeping it on | 
deposite in banks, whence it can be drawn for no other than 
public purposes without certain detection. In such a case 
we should feel that the people had just cause for alarm, and 
ought to give their watchful attention to such an effort to 
enlarge Executive power, and put in his hands the means of | 


corruption,”? 

I might consume all the time allotted to me in | 
reading extracts which prove that this measure, | 
when first proposed, was denounced almost uni- | 
versally by the Democratic arty, notwithstanding | 
the unanimity with which hee now sustain it; but» 


| brought prosperity in its train. 
| longer oppressed and harassed by specie circulars, 
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I will consume no further time upon this point, It 
is well known to every man who is familiar with 
the political history of the country for the last fif- 
teen years. Since the repeal of the Sub-treasury, 
in 1841, it has but seldom been made the subject 
of discussion or remark. The Baltimore Conven- 
tion, which nominated Mr. Polk as the Democratic 
candidate for President, but hinted at it in vague 
and indefinite terms. One of the prominent causes 
which induced the repudiation of Mr. Van Buren 
by that convention was the odium which attached 
to him, among the people, in consequence of his 
connection with it. During the canvass of 1844, 
so far as my observation extended, it was never 
presented as one of the issues to be determined by 
that contest. Those who had been so signally de- 
feated upon that issue in 1840 manifested no dis- 
position to present the issue a second time. But 
now that Mr. Polk is elected, it is claimed that the 
people have decided in favor of the Sub-treasury, 
and it must be immediately carried into effect in 
obedience to their will. LT cannot give my consent 
to the measure upon any such grounds. Ido not 
believe that the people have decided in favor of the 
measure, or that they desire its adoption. 

Mr. Chairman, our present condition in relation 
to the currency is one with which we have reason 
to be highly gratified. After all the changes and 
vicissitudes through which we have passed for the 
last fifteen years, we find ourselves in the enjoy- 
ment of a currency of equal value with gold and 
silver, and which answers all the purposes and 
wants both of the Government and the people. 
We have that kind of a currency which the experi- 
ence of the civilized world has demonstrated is alone 
adequate to the necessities of a highly civilized 
and commercial people—a mixed currency, con- 
sisting of the precious metals, and bank paper con- 


| vertible into specie at the pleasure of the holder. 
| Exchanges between the different parts of the Union 


are moderate, and our whole financial affairs are in 
a prosperous and healthy condition. 

In addition to this, the general business of the 
country is in a state of high prosperity. Our agri- 


‘cultural products find a ready market and fair re- 


munerating prices; labor is in active and steady 
demand; every branch of industry and enterprise 
is profitably employed, and the country is rapidly 


'recovering from the depression and embarrass- 


ment occasioned by the great revulsion from which 
we have so severely suffered. 

Why is it, sir, 1 would inquire, that this pros- 
perous state of affairs exists? Why is it that we 
have a sound currency, and the country is no 
longer tortured and alarmed with the evils of de- 
preciated bank paper, suspensions of specie pay- 
ments, and all the evils which flow from financial 
derangements? Sir, it is because you have for 
some years past abandoned, or rather been pre- 
vented from pursuing, your miserable system of 
experimenting and tinkering with the currency. 
The trade and business of the country having been 


|| freed from the officious intermeddling of the Gov- 
|| ernment, aided by the salutary influence of the 


Tariff of 1842, has recovered a healthy tone, and 
The banks, no 


Sub-treasuries, and direct efforts of the Govern- 
ment to prostrate them, have been able to supply 
the people with a sound currency, and contribute 
important facilities for the transaction of business. 
In addition to all this, the public funds are safe. 
We hear of no losses to the Government—no de- 
falcations—no absconding of sub-treasurers with the 
eople’s money—no running off of Swartwouts, 
Sine or Boyds, laden with public plunder. The 
people and the Government both are well accom- 
modated. 
And yet, in this condition of things, in the midst 
of a prosperity which seems general, while the 


existing state of things bids fair to render it per- || 


manent, we are called upon to return to the old sys- 
tem of tinkering with the currency, to the repetition 
of experiments which have already been fruitful of 
nothing but misfortune and disaster. We are asked 


to revive an exploded humbug which has been once | 
tried and most signally condemned and repudiated | 
Does not sound policy require that | 


by the people. 
we should forbear, and “let well enough alone ?’’ 


We cannot improve things by experiments, while | 


we may render them a great deal worse. 
For whose benefit is this bill to be passed? Cui 


| from robbery 


Ho. or Reps. 


bono? Will the Government be benefited by it? 


The public funds were never safer than they are 
now. The Secretary of the Treasury may com- 
mand any amount of seerrity from the banks with 
which they are deposited, and thus guard against 
even the possibility of aloss. It cannot be pre- 
tended that they will be safer in the hands of re- 
ceivers or sub-treasurers than they now are. I 
have shown, from the testimony of Mr. Polk and 
other distinguished Democrats, that they will not 
be as safe; and, in the emphatic language of Mr. 
Blair, (to whom the Democracy of the country 
have for many years looked for instruction,) they 
will be ** exposed to be plundered by a hundred hands, 
where one cannot now reach them.’? This measure 
is not required, then, as a means of safe y to the 
public treasury. Is it required to enable the Gov- 
erhment to command payment of its revenues In a 
better currency than that in which they are now 
received? No better currency than that in which 
the Government dues are paid can be had. The 
creditors of the Government, to whom its revenues 
are disbursed, when they do not receive the money 
due to them in specie, receive it in a currency 
equally valuable, and which they can at pleasure 
convert into specie. It is clear, then, that no ben- 
efit ean accrue to the Government from the passage 
of this bill. Tt is equally clear, that none ean re 
sult to the people from its passage. Itis demanded 
hy neither public nor private interest. No possi- 
ble benefit can result from it. 

But, sir, if we could flatter ourselves with the 
hope that it would only do no good, our objections 
to its passage would be less urgent. We might 
he content to let the humbug go out, dressed up in 
the gaudy tinsel with which party madness has 
invested it, to bring ultimate contempt and derision 
on its authors. But we can indulge in no such 
hope. We know that it will not only do ho good, 
but that it will do great and positive injury. 1 
will detain the committee to enumerate a few of 
the injuries which, in my judgment, must result 
from it. The two important provisions of the bill 
are, that the public money, instead of being depos- 
ited in banks, in accordance with the practice of 
the Government ever since its organization, shall 
be kept in the hands of individuals to be appointed 
by the President; and secondly, that the entire 
revenues of the Government shall be collected and 
disbursed in gold and silver. I will not dwell here 
upon the danger of loss to the public money, which 
must result from this system. I have already re- 
ferred to it, and adduced the highest Democratic 
evidence to show that such danger will be great, 
Indeed, I entertain no doubt that experience will 
demonstrate it to be as great as has been anticipa- 
ted by any one of the opponents of the measure. 
The expense to the Government of collecting and 
disbursing its revenue will be largely, enormously 
increased by this system. Under the present sys- 
tem, if the Government desires to transfer one 
hundred thousand or a half million of dollars, from 
New York to Cincinnati, it is simply and conve- 
niently done, by a draft transmitted through the 
mail, without trouble and without expense. Un- 
der the system proposed, if the same amount Is to 
transferred, it can only be done by transporting 
the specie across the Alleghany Mountains, at 
great risk of its loss and at enormous expense. 
Wherever a disbursing officer of the Government 
goes to pay out the public money, he must be fol- 
lowed by wagons and teams laden with specie. 
Specie will be required to be transported from the 


Mississippi across the mountains to the Atlantic, 
and then to be transported back again. Hordes 


of officers will be required to guard and protect it 
in its transit. But who will protect it 
from them? Who will watch the sub-treasurers 
while it is in their custody, and protect the Gov- 
ernment against their frauds? 

It is, however, in reference to its effects upon 
the business and general interests of the commu- 
nity, that its greatest evils are to be apprehended. 
The bare announcement of its passage will occa- 
sion distrust and unsettle confidence. Its chilling 
influence will be felt in every department of busi- 
ness, even before it goes practically into operation. 
The receipts of the Government amount to an 
average of more than 


half a million of dollars a 
week throughout the whole year. The demand 
for this amount of specie every week, to pay Gov- 


ernment dues, must give to it an extraordinary 
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value, and occasion it to be sought for with un- 
usual eagerness. Bank paper will of course imme- 
diately depreciate, until there will be a wide differ- 
ence between it and specie. Asa necessary con- 
sequence, every dollar issued by the banks will be 
caught up and returned upon them for the specie, 
Their vaults will be drained. ‘The necessity of 
nell-pres¢ rvauion will require them to curtail their 
circulation and their discounts; and in order to meet 
the continual demands of the Government upon 
them, they will be compelled to demand and urge 
payment from their debtors. 

And when this state of affairs shall be broucht 
about, and the banks are compelled, by the opera 
tions of the Government, to limit their issues and 
collect their debts, we shall hear the miserable 
slang of demagogues, so frequently used to excite 
prejodices against these institutions, that they are 
** pulting on the screws’’ to raise a panic. ** Putting 
on the screws,”’ indeed! What else can the banks 
dof If they continue to issue their paper and ac- 
commodate their customers as heretofore, the de- 
mand for specie to pay Government dues will take 
every dollar of coin from their vaults and leave 
them bankrupt. ‘To meet the extraordinary de- 
mend for specie Which this measure must create, 


and at the same time do justice to the holders of 


their bills, they will be compelled to curtail their 
circulation and call upon their debtors for the means 
to meet their liabilities. 

Jut the evil consequences will not stop with the 
banks. If they alone were to be the sufferers, the 
evil might be endured. ‘The revenues of the Gov- 
ernment, under our present system of collecting 
and disbursing, are not withdrawn from the circu- 
lation of the country and hoarded up in vaults and 
strong boxes. Even while it belongs to the Gov- 
ernment, and is liable to be drawn for as the ne- 
cessities of the ‘Treasury Department may require, 
it enters into, and forms a part of, the eeneral cir- 
eulation, and thus adds important aid and facilities 
to the transaction of business. This bill proposes 
to change the order of thines. The public money, 
instead of being suffered to continue in circulation, 
is to be withdrawn and locked up. A moderate 
estimate will show that the averazve amount which 
will be in the hands the Government officers will 
not be less than ten millions of dollars. Ten mil- 
lions of dollars, then, in specie, is to be suddenly 
abstracted from the circulation of the country, and 
as effectually withdrawn from the use and aid of 
trade and commerce as thouch it were sunk in the 
ocean. The entire amount of specie in the United 
States is estimated not to exceed from eighty to 
eighty-five millions of dollars. One-tenth, then, of 
the whole specie of the country is to be withdrawn 
from circulation, and the people are to be deprived 
of its use by this bill. 

It needs not the spirit of prophecy to enable us 
to foresee the results. "The abstraction of so large 
an amount of the circulating medium of the coun- 
try must be immediately felt in every branch of 
business, and in every part of the country. A 
rapid depreciation of the value of every species of 
property must follow; the wages of labor must be 
depressed. ‘Thousands of industrious artisans and 
Inborers must be thrown out of employment: a 
general derangement of business will ensue, with 
a repetition of the painful and harrowing scenes 
which occurred between 1837 and 1840. and which 
are yet fresh in the recollection of us all. 

I know, Mr. Chairman, there is a class of poli- 
ticians in this country who indulge the visionary 
hope of driving from circulation our paper curren- 
ey, and reducing the country to an exclusive me- 
tallic currency. They vainly imagine that the con- 
dition of the country will be improved, when we 
have no circulating medium but what they are 
pleased to term the “ constitutional currency.”’ 
Those who entertain this opinion are consistent, 
at least, in supporting the Sub-treasury. It pre- 
sents the means best calculated of all others to 
effect the object they have in view. If once car- 
ried out, and rigidly adhered to, it will destroy the 
banks and reduce the country to the specie stand- 
ard. We have reason to complain, too, that while 
this will be the effect of the measure, and while it 
is m truth the real object of those who are striving 
to fasten it upon us, they have not the manliness 
or the boldness to come out openly and tell the 
pa that that is their object. Let them once 
oldly avow the real object of the bill, let them tell 
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the people that they intend to break down the 
banks, and have no currency but gold and silver, 
and my word for it, the Sub-treasury question will 
soon be settled, finally and forever. 

But they hope to accomplish indirectly what 
they shrink from openly avowing. By drawing 
the specie from the banks to pay Government 
dues, they will compel them to curtail their cireu- 


lution, and as soon as they do this, and in conse- | 


quence of it money becomes scarce, complaints of 
hard times will be heard: people will be unable to 
sell their property or pay their debts; demagogues 
will denounce the banks, and charge that they have 
made money searce for the purpose of producing a 
panic. And when the banks, sinking beneath the 
efforts of the Government to destroy them, and 
the effects of popular prejudice fanned and excited 
by demagogues, are compelled to wind up their 
business, or suspend specie payments, the people 
willbe told that they have been saved from the 
frauds of rotten banks and worthless shinplasters 
by the disinterested efforts of pure Democracy. 
This is the game of miserable tricksters which has 
heretofore been played, and which will be again 
attempted, The Sub-treasury is the chief instru- 
ment by which it is hoped to accomplish it. 

But, Mr. Chairman, [ do not believe, however 
much the people may for atime be deluded and 


deceived, that the hard-money system ean ever be | 


carried out in this country. It is unsuited to the 
spirit and venins of our institutions. Tt is unsuit- 
ed to the energy and enterprise of the people. It 
is fit only for a de spotic government, where the 
people are ruled as slaves, and are compelled to 
toil for the benefit of a pampered aristocracy; and 
it is only in such governments, where there is 
neither credit nor enterprise, and where the wages 
of labor are reduced to the jowest point at which 
they will enable the degraded laborer to support 
life, that it now exists. And shall we imitate the 
example of such governments as these, and adopt 
a system which will degrade our own free popula- 
tion to the level of their suffering and starving 
people? The amount of specie in the country is 
wholly inadequate to the transaction of the vast 
amount of its business. The idea that a metallic 
currency alone can supply all the wants and neces- 
sities of the people, connected with a circulating 
medium, is chimerical and visionary. Itis an idea 
entertained only by visionary theorists and specu- 
lative politicians, who know nothing practically of 
the business of the country. The idea is utterly 
repudiated by all business men, who are practically 
acquainted with the business necessities of the com- 
munity. Ifby one blow the entire paper circulation 
could be stricken out of existence, it would inflict 
an injury beyond the powers of calculation to es- 
timate. Property would be depreciated to less 
than a third of its present value. The wages of 
Inbor would be reduced ina still greater propor- 
tion, and a scene of suffering, privation, and mis- 
ery would ensue, which would beggar description. 
If the same result should be attained by a slow 
and gradual process, although the shock would 
be less severe, the evil would be equally great. To 
adopt such a system now would be to retrograde, 
instead of advancing in the march of civilization; 
it would be relapsing at once into the barbarism of 
the middle ages. The most profitable part of our 
capital, and to which we are indebted more than 
anything else for our prosperity, is credit and en- 
terprise. It is the capital of credit and enterprise 
which enables the poor to compete with the rich; 
itis this which removes the immense disadvan- 
tages under which the mechanic or trader, without 
money, labors, and enables him to move along in 
the path of successful competition with the man 
of wealth. Render this capital unavailing, and 
you strike from him every source of wealth. De- 
prive him of its benefits, and you render hima 
slave to the man of wealth. It is, in fact, placing 
the business and resources of the country entirely 
at the disposal of the few wealthy, who can con- 
trol its capital. 

And yet, Mr. Chairman, this is advocated in the 
name of Democracy. Jt is urged upon the country 
as a Democratic measure. Democracy has been 
made a mantle to cover many enormities, but surely 
it was never used to cover one greater than this. 

One of the greatest evils resulting from the action 
of the dominant party has been produced by their 


_ continual hostility to the business and industry of 
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the country. For fifteen years the enterprise and 
industry of the country has been trammelled aya 
crippled by the hostility of the Government. Up. 
der the pretexts of opposition to aristocracy ino 
nopolies and privileged classes, mere phantoms ex- 
isting only in the distempered imaginations of 
political charlatans, a continued warfare has been 
kept up against the industrial pursuits of the pen 
ple. A few years ago the dividends declared {), 
the banks were paraded before the country for the 
purpose of showing that they were making too 
much money. All pure Democrats were invoked 
to lend their aid to destroy them, in order to pre. 
vent them from making such large profits. Thy 
sensitive nerves of Democracy were afterwards ex- 
cited by the profitable operations of the mercantile 
community. The hue-and-cry was forthwith raised 
against the merchants, and every effort made io 
excite public odium against them. More latterly, 
the Democratic party, in their keen search for mo- 
nopolies and privileged classes, have directed their 
attention to the manufacturers, and have made the 
alarming discovery that they are making money 
What business have the manufacturers to make 
money? Why don’t they run their mills and ex- 
pend their capital without any profit? But they 
are making money, and that must be stopped. 
These dividends which they are declaring must 
cease. True, they are buying the agricultural pro- 
ducts of the farmers, and paying them very haad- 
some prices for them, while they are selling then 
goods so low that the people make no complaint, 
and seem to be remarkably well satisfied with the 
condition of things. But the manufacturers ar 
making money, and therefore they must be de 
nounced as monopolists and privileged classes, and 
their business must be destroyed. To effect this 
very important Democratic object, it is proposed to 
repeal the tariff, and allow British manufacturers to 
fill our markets with their goods, which they wil! 
sell to our people at prices as high as those which 
' are charged by our own manufacturers. By this 
operation the profits which are now made by Ame- 
rican manufacturers will be transferred to British 
manufacturers. I cannot see how the people are 
to be benefited, but still I suppose it will be Demo- 
cratic. 

It is this continued hostility of the Government 
to the different industrial pursuits of the people, 
which keeps the country in a continual ferment 
and produces such frequent revulsions. ‘The peo- 
ple, for whose benefit it is pretended this clamor 
about monopolies is raised, are the greatest sufferers 
By a course of legislation which is pretended to be 
| for their benefit, the very sources of their pros- 
perity are cut off. Can any man be so dull as to 
suppose that the merchants and manufacturers can 
be crushed and their business destroyed, without 
injury resulting to the farmers and mechanics? 
The idea is preposterous. Every blow which 1s 
struck by the Government, at the leading business 
interests of the community, is felt throughout al! 
the ramifications of society. Their ruin must ne 
cessarily involve the ruin of every other class of 
the people. ‘Their interest is identical, and they 
must prosper or suffer together. In the great re 
_vulsion through which we have so recently pass- 
ed, and which I have attempted to show was 
brought about by the improper interference of the 
Government with the business concerns of the 
people, no class of the people suffered more se- 
verely, or incurred greater sacrifices, than the farm- 
ers. Thousands were reduced from affluence to 
poverty, and their farms were sacrificed under the 
sheriff’s hammer. yas 

It appears to me, Mr. Chairman, from the indi- 
cations we see, that we have ample reason to fear 
an early recurrence of this distressing condition of 
things. The Sub-treasury bill willdo much towards 
bringing it about. But when we add to this that 
other great Democratic measure, which will soon be 
brought before us, a reduction of the Tariff, the 
result seems inevitable. The Sub-treasury will 
create an extraordinary demand for specie, and 
greatly diminish the bank circulation. It will de- 
stroy confidence and paralyze the enterprise of the 
country. The principles of free trade, as proposed 
to be carried out by a reduction of the Tariff, will 
induce excessive importations of foreign goods. 
A balance of trade against us will necessarily fol- 
low. This must occasion the exportation of specie, 
| and when we reach that point, we shall have reach- 
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ed acrisis, to be followed by a train of consequences 
disastrous and ruinous to the whole country. 

| should be happy, sir, if it were in my power to 
aid in arresting the passage of this bill. But I 
know that the efforts of the minority here are pow- 
The majority have determined that it shall 
ass. Cruel, wanton, and wicked as it is, it will 

ss by the unanimous vote of the Democracy. 
ailing to unite in the support of any other meas- 
ure, they have determined to unite in the support 
of this, to show the country, that if they can unite 
in the support of no measure calculated to benefit 
the people, they can unite in supporting one de- 
signed to inflict upon them the most serious injury— 
ene which will bear indubitable evidence of the 
deadly hatred of Democracy to the business men 
and business interests of the country. 

This Congress has already done more injury to 
the country, by the fears, and alarms, and agita- 
tions which it has excited, than years of wise le- 
cislation would repair. The eyes of the people 
are now directed to the Capitol in anxious inquiry, 
not in hope, to ascertain What next is to be done 
to improve their condition, but in fear and dread, 
to see what mischief is next to be perpetrated. 
Their strongest wish is that we should adjourn 
and let them alone. But I have no hopes of an 
adjournment before the work of mischief is com- 
plete. And when it shall be complete, and this 
Congress shall adjourn, this twenty-ninth Congress 
will have earned for itself the reputation of having 
done less good, and inflicted more evil upon the 
country, than any Congress which has convened 
under the Constitution. 


€ rle ss. 





MILITARY ACADEMY. 
REMARKS OF MR. W. SAWYER, 


OF OHIO, 
In rune Hovse or RepresEnrativeEs, 
May 11, 1846. 

The Bill making appropriations for the support of 
the Military Academy at West Point for the 
year ending June 30, 1847, having been taken 
up in Committee of the Whole— 

Mr. SAWYER moved to strike out the first 
section. 

After what I have seen here within the last few 
days, (said Mr. Sawyer,) and the experience I 
have had in this Hall, I have very little expecta- 
tion that my motion will prove successful, or that 
this wasteful squandering of the public money 
upon a pensioned and useless institution is to be 
brought to a sudden halt at this time. But, sir, I 
should be no longer a faithful Representative here 
did I not raise my voice of remonstrance, weak 
and feeble though it be, against a longer contin- 
uance of these heavy annual appropriations for the 
support of a few rich men’s sons at West Point. 





[Here, after sundry ere and explana- , 


tions between Messrs. Mc 
McDoweLLt— 

Mr. Sawyer moved so to amend the bill, that 
‘‘ hereafter the institution at West Point should be 
abolished.’ 

Several propositions for amendment here suc- 
ceeded each other; after which, the vote on striking 
out the first section was taken and lost, 101 to 53. 

Mr. Ratusen now moved to the effect that “ no 
cadet should be hereafter appointed to the Military 
Academy; and that as soon as the present cadets 
should have graduated, the said institution should 
be abolished.’’] 


Ay, Hopkins, and 


Mr. Sawyer here again rose and said: I have a | 


word or two to say, sir, on the proposed amend- 
ment. The time has fully come, sir, when every 
freeman, every true-hearted American, every hon- 
est man, should strike for his country. Fearless 
of all consequences, I intend, for one, to do my 
duty here, [ have no wish to baffle the action of 
the committee nor of this House. I honestly be- 
lieve that startling abuses exist in the institution. 
We are now on the eve of an important war. 
The sound of artillery has reached us from our 
southern border. The whole country will be 
awakened to a sense of the danger that now sur- 
rounds us. We have been waiting here in anx- 
lous expectation, and with deep emotion, of re- 
ceiving a message from the President of the United 
States, to tell us of what is going on upon our 
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southwestern frontier. Several propositions have 
been brought forward, one this morning, in refer- 
ence to these exciting matters, and all voted down, 
with the expectation of receiving a message from 
the President, spreading before us all the informa- 
tion in his possession touching the Army of Oceu- 
pation upon the Rio Grande, and of our recent 
troubles and disasters and threatened injuries in that 
quarter. Ought we not, sir, instead of plodding on 
our way here as we are now doing, utterly in the 
dark, in building up and fostering such an institution; 
ought we not, sir, I say, to be boldly and actively 
at work in sending speedy relief to the suffering 


soldier upon the lines? Ldok to the character of 


the news received on Saturday evening. What 
was that news, sir?) None other than that Ameri- 
can blood had been spiltupon American soil. We 
hear that our men upon the distant frontier have been 
butchered, some of our soldiers made prisoners, 
and our army surrounded! And here we sit, pro- 
posing new appropriations—proposing thousands 
upon thousands in aid of a worthless public institu- 
tion—proposing, instead of sending soldiers to the 
seat war, to impose more taxes upon the people to 
sustain a school of indolence which has too long 
beena blight, a mildew, and a curse upon the nation. 
What do we hear from the Army of Occupation ? 
As I understand the matter, the President empow- 
ered the commanding officer at the head of our little 
band upon the Del Norte to call forth the whole 
force of the nation to his aid. That officer, either 
because he deemed it inexpedient to avail himself 
of that power, or for the want of the requisite in- 
formation of his true situation, suffered himself, as 
it would seem, to be cut off by the Mexican forces, 
and to have his supplies intercepted, leaving him- 
self and his little army to become the prey of the 
enemy. 

Thus stands the case at this mighty juncture. 
The very blood chills at its recital; and here we 
are in the Hall of the House of Representatives, 
delaying ouraction, and without even being furnish- 
ed with the needed intelligence necessary for that 
action from the proper quarter. If my will could 
have prevailed, Congress would have been in ses- 
sion yesterday, although it was the Sabbath; yes, 
holy and sacred as is that day, it has no fetters 
strong enough to bind the sons of freedom, and 
keep them from rushing to the conflict when their 
brothers and friends are weltering in their blood. 
Could my wish have accomplished anything at 
such a crisis, before the sun had set, half a million 
of freemen, if need be, should have been on their 
way to the aid and protection of their suffering 
countrymen. Instead of such an offering, sir, here 
we are upon our oars—no message from the Pres- 
ident, no action on the part of Congress, no move- 
ment for the defence of the distant frontier. 

[Here Mr. Haratson rose, and turning to Mr. 
Sawyer, said, he was laboring under a very great 
mistake. There had been no delay or negligence 
on the part of the President. A message was to 
be transmitted to both Houses of Congress at 
twelve o'clock. It could not have been transmit- 
ted earlier, because the Houses were not in session 
yesterday. The despatches had been received 
only on Saturday, late at night. Nor had there 
been any delay or negligence on the part of the 
commander of the southwestern army. | 

Mr. Sawyer continued. I am aware of that 
fact. Iam aware, too, sir, as we all must be, that 
we have long been waiting in vain on the action of 
the Senate, and had that body not happened to have 
been in session to-day, why, we must have waited 
until to-morrow. Our enemy at Matamoras, I im- 
agine, sir, are not waiting. No, they are proba- 
bly, at this very moment, marching over the pros- 
trate bodies of our fallencountrymen. The Union 
editor, I regret to see, is denouncing this House, 
in connexion with the Senate, for its want of ac- 
tion upon these great and vitally important sub- 
jects. Letit turn its batteries and its denunciations 
in the proper direction. What have we been doing 
here? Have we neglected our duty? No. All 
the bills whose passage have been sought, have 
been promptly attended to by this body; and where 
are they now? Ask the Clerk of the Senate, and 
he will tell you. And yet still further delay is re- 
quired. ‘There isa point beyond which no Repub- 
lican here should be silent. A momentous crisis is 
upon us. The ravages of war now prey upon our 
‘defenceless frontier. Our countrymen are falling 
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there; and this is not the time to be looking after 
appropriations for the support of students at a mil- 
itary institution. Let those already educated there 
at the public expense, now show themselves. Not, 
sir, as did some of the brave fellows in the Florida 
war, at the trying moment when danger threaten- 
ed, resign their commissions and retire, and, after 
the storm was over, and the danger PASS d, again 
enroll themselves, like true patriots, in the service 
and pay of their country. We want neo such 
truckling pensioners in the contest now raging upon 
the Rio Bravo. Hlardier sons, and bolder SpUIts, 
and more brawny arms, will be there, sir. 

{[Ilere Mr. Hararsow again interposed and ob- 
served, that he, nor the committee to which he 
belonged, desired any delay. On the contrary, he 
alluded to the constant efforts he had made during 
the session to take up and act 
by that committee. ] 

Mr. Sawyer resumed. As I have the floor, sir, 
I will admonish the gentleman to keep esol. Ein 
tend, fearlessly, to say what I think is right in my 
place here. [charge neither him, nor the commit 
tee to which he belongs, with any neelect of duty 
They have reported bill upon bill, and this House 


on the bills reported 


has passed them. [ cast no censure upon this 
House. They merit none. I point to the other 
end of the Capitol. How stand matters there, 


sir? We have passed the bill giving notice; we 
have passed the Oregon jurisdiction bill; we have 
passed the bill that came down from the Senate, 
with a trifling amendment, to provide for the rats 
ing of a regiment of mounted riflemen, whieh has 
gone back to that body;—all these bills have slept 
upon Senators’ desks at the other end of this build 
ine, for a month, without an etfort for action. 
[Several voices: What have you to say of 
tariff 7} Mr. Sawyer said, we are charged with 
neclectine the tariff [f censure is to rest any 
where in that matter, which [do not intimate, it is 
with the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means. We are all aware, that the report upon 
the tariff has been quite recently made. It has 
been but a short period upon our desks. Lam, 
for one, prepared, as I believe this House to be, 
to take up and pass that bill at any moment 
Why, then, are we censured ? 


the 


Possibly, to divide 


| the responsibility between this House, and an hon- 
| orable body that can sit but three or four days ina 
wee k. 


It be- 
| hurl back the unwarrantable 


I share not in any such division. 
lones not here. 
imputation. 

[Here a message was announced from the Pres 
ident, to which Mr. Sawyer responded, that he 
rejoiced that his voice had been heard; and that it 
had broucht forth a message. 

After the proceedings and discussions had upon 
the communication of the President, the subject of 
the West Poiwwt Acapemy was again resumed. } 

In continuation, Mr. Sawyer said, when | was 
yesterday cut short in my remarks, by the arrival 
of the message, I was alluding to certain strictures 
in the Union of this city upon the actions and do- 
ings of Congress. I had nearly finished what I 
had intended to say upon that point when our dis 
cussions here were changed from an examination 
into the merits of particular appropriations for 
schools, to those of war and patriotism upon the 
subject of our bleeding country. 

In reference to ourselves, sir, T feel that we have 
here done our duty faithfully; but from a report 
to which I was referred in the Intelligencer this 
morning, I perceive that [ might have been mis- 
apprehended in some of my remarks on yesterday 
In the main, I was there correctly reported: and 
the sketch given of what I said, was no doubt 
honestly taken, and fairly made. If, however, 
any inference could be drawn from them as in any 
sense imputing censure to the chairman of the 
Military Committee, [Mr. Haratson,] or as cast- 
ing blame upon the honorable chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, [Mr. McKay,} 
I can only say that my language was unfortunate. 
Nothing could be farther from my purpose. I 
now pointedly disclaim, as I did yesterday, any 
such intention. None among us, sir, could have 
discharged their duties more faithfully; and this 
much is due, honestly due, to every committee of 
this House, so far as their action was invited by 
any recommendation of the Executive. But, while 
| this is emphatically true, I must be allowed to say, 


| (and I do so with the utmost mortification and 
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regret,) that, in my humble judgment, the other 
branch of this Legislature has not done its duty. 
Yes, sir, | repeat here, that it has NoT PERFORMED 
irs puty. The Union alleges that both branches 
of Congress are Democratic. A slight error, sir; 
a slight error. I deny the allegation. This branch 
is correctly represented in that remark. The ma- 


other wing of this Capitol is as strictly Whig. 
Let, then, sir, the charge of a dereliction of duty 
rest where it property belongs. Let it be hoped, 
sir, in future, that when our friend of the Union 
shall feel it necessary to offer his castigations upon 
Congress, that all direct association of the two 
bodies will be avoided. <A lecture of the kind 
would by no means be misapplied in the proper 
quarter, and all will unite in wishing that such a 
consummation of labors and duties will hereafter 
flow from it as to redeem their pledges, so often 
made to their country, to carry out the will of the 
people, 

W hat a contrast, sir, between the action of this 
House and that of the Senate; and, also, between 
the Senate and that of the Legislature of that 
bright star in our Confederacey—the State of Louisi- 
ana! ‘This contrast, sir, must force itself upon the 
minds ofall. Louisiana stood once almost alone 
upon our southwestern border. Invasion once beat 
around the homes of her sons, and the cloud of war 
hung threateningly over her. In that dark hour, 
she had soldiers for the field and for the camp. 
And when again the sound of war rings in her 
ears, not a single moment is lost. Money and 
men are forthwith supplied; and while the Senate 
here is querying about a mere technical phrase, 
and delaying action, and at the very onset, when 
one of my colleagues, as I regret to say, in this 
Hall, is arguing in favor of Mexico, thousands of 
the bold, intrepid spirits of the lower Mississippi 
are flocking to their country’s standard, on their 
way to the theatre of invasion. 

Yes, sir, and the hardy veterans of the whole 
Mississippi valley, are following their noble ex- 
ample. The sons of Ohio, of Indiana, of Ilinois, 
of Missouri, and Michigan, and of all the Far 
West and Southwest, will be there. In their 
country’s cause, they study no meaning of words, 
and know no middle ground of action. We have 
veniuses peculiarly fitted for all such nice distine- 
tions here, while desolation is beating around us. 
Such men are to be found in our midst, here at 
the fountain-head of the nation, cyphering up the 
difference between ‘ hostility’? and * war,” while 
the brave spirits of the land are to be seen on their 
way to the suffering frontier, living on a scanty 
pittance, climbing cliffs, digging trenches, swim- 
ining rivers, throwing up breastworks, and storm- 
ing batteries, for the deliverance of their country. 


setter were the marine band of your navy-yard, | 


sir, playing Yankee Doodle in the walls of Mata- 
moras, than in performing here, twice a week, 
tickling, with sweet sounds, the ears of the fash- 
ionable dandies, and gentlemen waiting orders, in 
the President’s square of the American capital. 
And let me ask, who provided such an entertain- 
ment for our glorification? By what law is it au- 
thorized? Better were it, sir, that the lazy cap- 
tains of your navy, and their subordinates, 1 fies 19 
be found in defence of the country that pays them, 
than in lolling and lounging here at headquarters 
ont of employment. You may order them off, 
and yet they will hang about for weeks and weeks, 
yea, months, Sir, Upon Some pretence or other, be- 
fore a single sail is set to the breeze. They love 
their homes and their habits too well to be out of 
portas long as they can contrive up excuses for 
remaining in it. In the face of displeasure and 
frowns, sir, and in faithfulness to my constituents 
and the country, I declare an eternal war upon all 
such abuses—-such a dereliction of duty, such a 
wanton abandonment of official obligation. 


jority here is truly Democratic, while that of the | 


| be glad to submit to the examination of the gentle- 


| facts. ] 


I understand the subject under consideration to 


be, the West Point Academy. If 1 have wander- 
ed a little, sir, you will know how to excuse it in 
one who, perhaps, may study parliamentary rules 
less than tre does the interests and welfare of his 


country. And the liberty, too, of wandering from | 


the question on such a subject is so much an inhe- 


rent right, and is so often indulged in, that all here | 
have long since ceased to consider it a matter of | 


wonder. The bill, however, opens up a wide 
range of debate; but I would by no means unne- 
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cessarily detain the committee. We have import- || it is, sir, that I fear, in the face of my hopes, th 


ant interests in our keeping. Our main work is | 
before us. We have left very little of it behind 
us. And as to West Point, sir, I] regard it asa || 
blot upon our public history. Originally, the de- 
sign may have been well enough; but it has failed, 
signally failed, to carry out the intent of its found- 
ers. It may, indeed, be proper to fulfil existing 
contracts there. I would by no means tread upon 
any legal or constitutional right which that institu- | 
tion enjoys by the past munificence and bounty of 
the Government. But that institution must, I 
think, eventually have its end. It is tottering now 
upon the very brink of destruction. I trust and 
hope that the amendment of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Ratusun] may finally prevail; 
and that this may be the auspicious moment, when 
that rotten and corrupt establishment may cease to 
drain the public treasury. Let the vote taken on 
my motion on yesterday, sir, at least be a warning 
to the favored young spirits now there, that the 
period may not be far distant when those of us 
who regard it as an incubus upon the country may 
finally triumph. 

The apologists of the institution boldly proclaim 
that those appointed to receive its benefits are sent 
there to be educated for service in time of war. 
But what are the facts, sir? I fearlessly assert, in 
my place here, and on the responsibility of my po- 
sition, that of the number who share the smiles 
and favors of that public school, sustained, as it is, 
by the people of this country—by the honest, har- 
dy, industrious sons of liberty—not one-fourth ever 
spend an hour in the service of the nation. No, 
sir; but on the contrary, after leaving the cool shade 
of the Hudson with a diploma in their pockets— 
after having basked for years under the guardian 
protection and pay of the Government, and arrived 
at mature manhood, they enter upon some profes- || 
sion or calling more congenial to their tastes than 
that of following the army or the camp. The mass 
of this community educate their own children. 
The objection would be shorn of half its force, if | 
none but the offspring of the poor were educated 
there. Butit is the children of the rich, the pow- 
erful and the influential classes, the children of 
members of Congress, and their friends, who enjoy 
these advantages; and I greatly fear, strong as is 
my faith in its final overthrow, that this very fact 
may so operate as forever to prevent the total abo- 
lition of the institution. 

{Here Mr. Burt explained. The gentleman was 
mistaken in his facts. Beyond the interest which he 
(Mr. B.) felt as an American citizen and a member 
of this House, in the institution, he had none in it. || 
But he held in his hand a paper (which he would |) 


man) showing the occupation and condition of two 
hundred and twenty-one of the cadets on the 27th 
June, 1842: one hundred and eighty-two were in- 
digent, or in reduced or moderate circumstances; 
and the families of one hundred and forty-four re- | 
sided in the country. No high functionary of the | 
Government—General or State—had, at that time, 
a son there. Whatever objections might exist to | 
the Academy, he was sure that the gentleman from 
Ohio desired to be correctly informed as to the 


Mr. Sawyer, resuming, said: I have not looked 
at the tables. I spoke merely from my own knowl- | 
edge and experience. I was saying that I feared | 
that the influence which could be brought to bear | 
against this amendment might forever defeat it. I 
will here state my reasons, &c.—they are short. 
One—and a prominent one, too—is the fact that | 
members of Congress have sons there. They | 
stand there in the line of safe precedent, and not 
only their own sons, sir, but the sons of such of 
their constituents as are friendly. I said, sir, and | 
I now repeat, that, so far as my experience goes, | 
the sons of the wealthy are educated there. I am | 
confident that there are members of this Congress, | 
and not a few either, who, at this very moment, | 
have sons at that academy. 

[Mr. Burr. By the appointment of members | 
of Congress? or since they came to Congress ?] 


them very busy here yesterday voting against this 
amendment, and I think they will do so again. I 
venture to predict they will keep on, and that the 
same influence will operate upon the minds of gen- | 
tlemen for the future as for the past 
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| young man, a mechanic, a 


| been good. 


Therefore |. 
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: . : at 
the institution may be fastened upon us for all time 
to come. 


(Mr. Brinkernorr here interposed. My co}. 


league seems to attribute the votes of members ty 


interested motives. I voted against the amend- 


/ment; but I have never been instrumental in ma. 


king more than one appointment, and that was a 


rinter’s apprentice, 
worth nothing in the world. 1 make this explana- 
tion that the gentleman’s charge may not be made 


| to apply to me. 


In answer to the suggestion of his colleague, Mr. 


Sawyer said: I would inquire whether that poor 


printer’s boy, of whom you speak, was not an ap- 
prentice in a printing office where a Democratic 
sheet issued? and whether my friend’s political 
reputation was not somewhat concerned, or wheth- 
er some favors were not expected in return? 

Mr. Bxinkernorr. It was a Democratic prini- 
ing office, but no political consideration whateve, 
actuated me. 

Nothing, I suppose, replied Mr. Sawyer, ex- 
cept the general consideration. 

Mr. Brainkernorr here stated farther that he 
was not only a poor printer’s boy, but the son of 
a mechanic, a hatter of his town.]} 

Well, I must admit, continued Mr. Sawyer, 
that my colleague has done better than many others, 
[f all had so done, the institution, so far, might have 
I feel (said Mr. 8.) that I have stirred 
up a hornet’s nest here. I must fight my way 
through, the best way I can. About individual 
cases, | am not prepared to speak; but I repeat 
here, clearly and emphatically, that, so far as my 


experience goes, it is mainly the children of the 


influential and the wealthy who get to that estab- 
lishment. This, I believe, is strictly true; and it 
is this which causes me to fear that, for a long time 


| te&eome,we may not be able to rid ourselves of 


this great national burden. I have very little faith 
in the capacity of these lads for hard and active 
service—for the privations of the camp, or for 
facing difficulty and danger. Deeds of daring 
usually come from another quarter, sir; and not a 


| solitary instance is now within my recollection of 


a brave and gallant champion upon the tented field 
of slaughter, when desolation and death beat in 
stormy fury around our hearths and our homes, 
who ever hailed from this farfamed and fostered 


| institution. 


Whenever such glorious deeds of valor have 


| commanded our admiration, when the standard of 
liberty, shattered and torn by the storm of batile, 


has been borne in triumph from the field, over the 
bodies of the slain, it has been cherished by the 


| hand of him who rushed from the plough handle 
or the work shops of the country to its protection 
| and defence. 


And what return, sir, allow me to ask, what 
return does the nation ever get for the money thus 
profusely and lavishly expended upon the educa- 
tion of these young men? While it should be 
made imperative on every individual cadet who 
shares the benefits of West Point at the public ex- 
pense, to render in return, and in good faith, some 
sort of service to that country whence comes his 


| support, full one-half of them or more, I venture 


to assert, never enter the army. No; they march 
straight from the drill room, clothed and buttoned, 
into some law shop or doctor’s office, for a pro 
fession. 

I have been looking a little, lately, at the army 
and navy lists, sir, and they tell a wonderful tale. 
Would to God that these annual pamphlets could 
all be made, for a time, to take he place of our 
school books of the country, at least until every 
child in the land should be made, in early life, to 
see the startling corruptions and astounding abuses 
allowed to exist in these important departments ol 
the Government. The head of the navy, (Mr. 
Bancroft,) to his honor be it said, has been en- 
deavoring to bring about a wholesome state of 
things in that branch of the public service. He 
has presented the public with many important 


| facts, demanding the attention of the American 
Mr. Sawyer replied: I do not know. I saw |, 


people. He has taken hold, and rank hold, of 


'many striking abuses, and that with a zeal and 


ardor worthy of the responsible place he holds in 
the Government; those abuses, sir, which demand 
the serious consideration of the whole country. 
And what will he ever get for all his efforts for 
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amendment? Why, he will be sure to get the 
taunts and jeers, the slanders and abuse of all those 
whom the suggested reforms are designed to 
reach. Combinations will be found to traduce and 
yilify him. Old, broken-down, good-for-nothing 
naval invalids, who, for nearly half a century, have 
been quartered upon the treasury, waiting orders, 
at the tune of some two and three thousand dollars 
a year, and who never, perhaps, were ten years in 
the service of their country in their whole lives, will 
denounce and ridicule his suggestions; and they 
would do it, too, no matter who should make them. 

Our annual expenses, sir, in the army and navy 
of our land, even in a time of spelbenl anus. are 
enormous. They are alarming, and every year is 
adding to them. Cast your eye fora single mo- 
ment at the recent publications now before us, em- 
bodying statements from the Naval and Marine 
Corps, referred to, and what do we behold? Yes, 
sir, what do you behold? Nothing but a black 
record of pampered favoritism and extravagance. 
| have taken some trouble to see what these ofii- 
cers are about. Here is the evidence, sir: 

We have sixty-seven captains in the navy. Of 
this number, thirty-six (more than half) are now 
waiting orders. Yes, sir, waiting orders; and some 
have been thus waiting, not for their high salaries, 
for these come quarterly, but actually wairine for 
orders TO GO OUT OF PORT, to enter upon some ser- 
vice, to do that for which they hold commissions, | 
and draw pensions. One high functionary of the | 
navy has, I believe, been thus waiting orders for 
thirty odd years; and out of forty-seven years since 
he entered the navy, and drawn his salary, he has 
erformed but four years’ actual service at sea! 
i. it menos that no pay follows, when thus lying 
upon their oars? No,sir. They draw from $800 
to 91,800, and $3,000 per annum, during the whole 
of this period of idleness and indolence. The || 
ea industrious, enterprising pioneers of the | 

Far West and the Southwest, sir—those who dig 
their living out of the soil they cultivate—know not || 
how to account for this system of extravagance || 
and folly. | 
Of the captains above enumerated, twenty-eight || 
only are now on duty. All the rest are feasting || 
on fat dinners, living at their ease, reading the pa- 
pers, and discussing politics. But to pursue this 
inquiry a little further. 
Uf commanders we have ninety-seven. Of this || 
number, fifty-one (still more than half) are wait- 
ing orders, and have been thus waiting for a period 
whereof the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary. Forty-five only are on duty. Of lieu- 
tenants, we have three hundred and twenty-six: 
of these, ninety-five are waiting orders. © And 
among the chaplains and pursers, there are scores | 
thus wailing orders. Add to the above one astound- | 
ing instance in the marine corps. It is the case of 
a colonel in that department of naval service. In 
looking at the late report of the Secretary of the | 
Navy, I find that the colonel alluded to, for the | 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1845, drew from the | 
‘Treasury the round sum of $12,698 33—yes, the || 
sum Of TWELVE THOUSAND SIX HUNDRED AND NINE- || 
TY-EIGHT DOLLARS AND THIRTY-THREE CENTS! | 
Start not, sir, at this broad allegation. 
| 
| 


It would be even bad enough were it half false. | 
But itis even true—every word of it true, sir, to | 
the letter—or the report before you carries a down- || 
right lie upon its face. This immense sum of || 
money accrued to the officer who has drawn it, I 
believe, from a favorable construction of his right 
and power to draw double pay for various duties | 


performed. And where is your boasted navat || 
system, sir, under which, by any possible con- 
struction, such a startling imposition is allowed to 
be practised? I make no personal allusions or ref- 
erences here. I deal with THe system itself, sir— 
that licensed fraud upon the country, which stands 
out before us, an eternal and enduring stain upon 
our annals—which is now knocking at the doors 
of our council chamber for a radical change and 
cure. We have, no doubt, sir, many bold offi- 
cers and intrepid tars upon the ocean. The lau- 
rels of the conqueror bloom in eternal freshness 
upon the brows of some among them. I would | 
rob none of them of a single festoon that encircles 
them, but cheer them on to future deeds of glory 
and renown. I cast no censure upon the trust- 
worthy or faithful. I attack no man who does his 
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the accustomed idler of the city, who is never ready 
for sea—the pampered minion of power; gloating 
(on the hard earnings of industry without a return, 
that I refer to. It is no task of pleasure, sir, to 
look upon such a condition of things, but the peo- 
ple of the country should not be hoodwinked in a 
matter so deeply concerning them. I would spread 
the story before them. Yes, sir, upon whom- 
soever it may fall, hang out the picture to the as- 
tonished gaze of every honest freeman of the land. 
Let him inquire, how many sinecures now hang 
upon your treasury and fatten upon your bounty ? 
How many are now absent on leave, on furlough, 
and in waiting orders; and how many are saunter- 
ing idly over your cities, or flaunting in the gay 
circles of the metropolis—drawing high salaries— 
sharing in commuted rations never drawn, and for- 
age never devoured? I know full well, sir, that there 
is no reaching this evil now, and correcting it. 
The seaboard cities, towns, and villages, have 
nearly the entire naval dependants to themselves; 
and we will have to wait until a still small voice 
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from the far-off West and Southwest, shall be | 


heard. A census, but a few years in the future, 
will soon send on its agents here to hurl back the 
censures and anathemas now heaped so unsparing- 
ly upon the head of him who dare rise in his place 
here, and denounce a system of pensioned favor- 
ites already tottering to its very foundation from 
its own rottenness and pollution. 

But I turn for a moment to notice a striking fact 
or two, which, if not intimately connected with 
this subject, is at least remotely so. 

A batch of documents have just reached us from 
the army of occupation. This has been made a 
matter of special communication from the Execu- 
tive. Although illy disposed to cast censure upon 
General Taylor or any one else, I am bound to 
say that I have very little confidence in the pro- 
priety of the course he has taken upon the fron- 
tier. He had full powers from his Government, 
and why did he not exercise them? Authorized to 
call any needed force to his aid, why has he so 
Notified, in advance, from the en- 
emy, that if his army was not withdrawn (and 
even when seeing them in full view before him) 


| why did he not take warning by it, and be forth- 


But let us 
All may yet be well upon the 
It is some relief to know that Gen- 


with prepared for every emergency? 


Rio Grande. 


eral Taylor has the name of being a brave man, 
'and that he came up, self-made and self-taught, 


amid the hardships and privations of a f ontier 


| life, to the rank and reputation he now enjoys. 


Here in this Hall, sir, have we been gravely 
told to-day—and that, too, after listening to the 
horrid recital of the brutal massacre of our soldiers 


| upon the lines—that we ought not go beyond our 


own boundary; that we should not tread upon 


| Mexican soil to seek redress. Good God! to what 


are we coming? A Mexican bandit, red with the 


blood of the fallen glittering upon their spears, and | 


Mexican advocates and apologists in an American 
Congress!! And here have I, too, to offer my 

a 
special regrets, and, at the same time, to exhibit 


| my deep mortification, that, while appropriations, 


liberal appropriations, have just been made to carry 
on the war, out of the fourteen negative votes in 
the entire Union, rive of the goodly number came 
from my own State! But one consolation is left 
me in the matter, and that is, the reflection that 


‘neither of the gentlemen hail from beneath the 
| folds of the Democratic flag. 


They are of that pe- 


| culiar sect who never find their country in the right, 


but who are ever proclaiming it in the wrong; of 
that creed who rejoiced at the victories of the enemy 
over us in two wars; and who in a third one may 
be ready to repeat their patriotism and love of 
country by similar demonstrations of devotion to 


| the land of their nativity. And I must here offer 
/my regrets for the course taken by my aged and 


venerable friend from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] 


| and others, who manifested so deep an interest in 
| the success of a resolution in reference to some 


deserters shot by order of General Taylor. 


I am not fully apprised of the intentions of these | 


gentlemen in reference to that matter. They have 
pressed for the information called for under the 
resolution with great ardor and warmth, as well as 
with much apparent severity and bitterness. It 
is truly lamentable that a gentleman of the vener- 
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able member from Massachusetts, should have had 
any part or lot in this affair. Not being half as 
old, nor possessed of a fourth of his knowledge, ! 
may be wrong, and he be right. I speak from the 
lights before me, of my own knowledge, and in 
accordance with my best judgment; and there can 
be no mistake that the very fact of the introduction 
of such a resolution here, indicates a distrust of the 
conduct of the military commander. I resist all 
such censures, sir. He believed it his duty to set 
an example, and how could he have been faithful 
to his trust, and done otherwise ? 

[Here Mr. Gippines inquired whether his ecol- 
league intended to be understood as justifying the 
shooting of any man, being either in the army or 
a citizen, without a trial? Being answered in the 
affirmative, several other questions and answers 
followed in quick succession; Mr. Sawyer most 
emphatically justifying, and Mr. Gippines resist- 
ing. On Mr. Gipprnes’ inquiring whether Mr. 
Sawyer regarded his views as the Democratic 
doctrine, Mr. Sawyer continued :} 

I do regard itas the true doctrine of the Democ- 
racy of the country; and, not only the Democratic 
doctrine, sir, but the patriotic doctrine; and I be- 
lieve, said Mr. Sawyer, that the God of Heaven 
looks with an approving smile upon the act. Why, 
it is ridiculous, absolutely preposterous, str, to 
suppose that army discipline or order can be other- 
wise maintained in time of war. Shoot down all 
traitors, Lsay. Keep up your defences, maimtain 
your ground, stand firm at your post. Have you 
an army to command? watch the movements of 
your own men, as well as those of your enemy. 
If the soldier is permitted to walk off; to desert at 
pleasure; to leave the ranks or the camp as may 
suit him; to convey, perhaps, important intelligence 
to the enemy; to turn traitor, tory, spy, and refuse 
to return to his duty, what are you to do? must 
you let him go? "Ts but a few days since I heard 
my colleague, upon this floor, justify and approve 
of shooting down him who should be found in pur- 
suit of negroes. Yes, sir, the knife and the rifle 
might then be justifiably used. Innocent blood 
might there be made to flow. Yes, sir, butcher- 
knife in hand, the savage monster might justly rush 
from his ambush and plunge it to the heart of him 
who was seeking to reclaim his own; but he who 
deserts the standard of his country in the hour of 
peril, must go free. Is this the doctrine of my 
colleague ? 

{[Mr. Gippines. You have heard me advocate 
the rizht of self-defence in all persons. Do you 
deny to any human being in Ohio the right of self- 
defence when he is charged with no crime 7} 

I advocate and defend, sir, the doctrines, and 
opinions, and principles of OLp Hickory, whose 
illustrious and noble example, bright and shining, 
will stand forever a monument to his bravery and 
his fame upon the historic page of this country. 
His creed was none other then that of Wasuinc- 
ton himself, whose decree upon the traitor was— 
TAKE HIM, DEAD OR ALIVE. 

Mutiny, insubordination, anarchy, and confu 
sion, without such a system of discipline, would 
ride triumphant over the prostrate liberties of this 
country. Break down this strong barrier, sir— 
once push aside all rules or order and discipline in 
the camp and in the field—and where are you? At 
the mercy of that foe who yields no quarters, and 
accepts of no conditions. No; it is time to send 
all such splenetic notions from this hall and froin 
this nation. Is it not enough, sir, that speeches are 
made in this hall, and sermons preached tn the holy 
temple of God in this city, recounting to us the 
deeds of death and the horrors of war?—to cry 
down the patriotic spirit that would bare its bosom 
to the storm of battle, and seek to extenuate the 
oppressions, the tortures, and cruelties of those 
who now menace our destruction? Yes, we had 
a sermon, sir, a wholesale sermon, (not preached 
in this hall, as the gentleman inquires,) butina 
prominent church of this city, on Sabbath last, ap- 
proving of the Ashburton treaty, and picturing out 
the dreadful consequences of going to war. Gentle- 
men will perhaps know to whom Tallude. And 
we had just such busy spirits in other days. In the 
stormy conflict of °76 we had them. In 1812 we 
had them. Monarchists in feeling, and hypocrites 
in practice, the would pull down the very pillars 
of the mighty fabric which the sufferings and toils 


duty. It is to the lounger of the seaboard, sir— | able years, learning, and experience of the honor- |! of patriotism have erected here. But let them go 
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on, sir, in their unjust rebukes and denunciations. 
The spirit of freedom never languishes or tires, It 
is up here. It is up in this land. It is spreading 
abroad over the world; and I trust in God it may 
continue its course, until every temple of despotism 
shall crumble beneath its march. 


OREGON QUESTION, 


SPEECH OF MR. BARROW, 
OF LOUISIANA, 
In tue Senate, March 30, 1846. 


The Resolution in relation to Oregon being under 

ousideration 

Mr. BARROW addressed the Senate nearly as 
follow ; 

It was said, Mr. President, early in the session, 
bey the honoreble Se nator from Ohio, | Mr. Au EN, | 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
that before the American pe ople were called upon 
to take up arms in defence of their rights in Ore- 
gon, their hearts should be prepared for war. 1 had 
rmagined the belligerent spirit then manifested on 
that side of the chamber to have passed away; but 
the renewed exhibition of this morning from the 
same quarter 1timates plainly that the honorable 
chairman coneeives th it, if not by him, by this 
5 on by sone body or soni thin , else, that 

reparation of hearts he so much desired has been 
wo itabout. For he seemed to kindle up at the 
len of the Senator from Massachusetts, {Mr. 
W rpsren, | that opinion at large, botheat home 
and in Muroype , had settled, or was fast settling, 
down to the conclusion that 


debate 


this Oregon contro- 
versy ought to be amleably adjusted, substantially 
on the basis of the 49th ~p irallel of latitude. Called 
upon by the Senator from Massachusetts to say 
whether or not he coneurred with him in the sup- 
position of this tendency of public opinion, the 
honorable chairman declared a persuasion directly 
opposite, and unchanged since the becinning of the 

30n So far, he Ss uid, as he had been able to 
irrive at the Opinion of the people of the United 
States, they were yet in favor of 54° 40’. The 
honorable chairman must then consider the prepa- 
ration of the American heart finished; for, when- 
ever it Is by our yx ople dete rmined to assert and 
maimtain them tithe up to 24° 40’'—to the whole of 
Or: m—they must be prepare d to go to war, and 
need mdulee no other thought. 

Leannot agree, sir, with the Senator from Ohio. 
cannot believe that either the public fe eling or the 
pubhe understanding of this country is yet prepared 
for a war with Encland to obtain the whole of Or- 
evon. Three months ago 1 did fear that, by the 

ystematic, and persevering efforts put 
inuse here and elsewhere to mould the people to 
that politi il purpose, the existing controversy 
might be shaped to a bloody conclusion. I did 
fear that the American people might be involved 
ma war with a great nation, their brothers in in- 
, and in religion, not less than 
they were made aware of the 
nature and the value of the subsisting controversy. 
But my fear has, toa rreat degre e, passe d away, 
1 do not now apprehend any such national misfor- 
tune, unless our Chief Magistrate should abandon 
what I believe to be his present purposes, 

On this question, Mr. Presid nt, | have always 
belonged to the party of peace and of compromise. 
], for one, have not feared to express the desire, 
the anxtous desire, to see this controve rsy amica- 
bly adjusted by fair concessions on both sides. 
From so declaring, no fear of demagogue denun- 
ciations has deterred or shall deter me. T am not 
to be frightened into a disloyal and ignominious 
silence by the abandoned but too easily popular 
ery that the friends of moderation, of reason, and 
of peace, are ‘the British party.”’ If against a 
rash or a gratuitous quarrel we maintain the duty 
and interests of peace, we are assailed as the friends 
of England, or of any nation but our own; if we 
depreeate a war as Impolitic as it is unnecessary 
and unnatural—if we point to the losses, the dis- 
asters which follow a contest so causeless, we are 
charged with an unwillingness to defend the honor 
of our country, with Umidity and sympathy with 
the public adversary. ; 7 

Such is the system of perversion and calumny 
with which we must now contend, in attempting 


deliberate, s 
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The Oregon Question—Mr. Barrow. 


to do our duty as public agents, as legislators, and 
as statesmen, ina land of free debate. We may 
speak, but at the peril of being given over to de- 
nunciation, as little less than traitors or cowards. 
We must speak on no side but one of questions 
gotten up for the express purpose of dividing the 
country between the friends of what is moderate 
and good, and those who are expected to form a 
larger party—the favorers of every rabid preten- 
sion, of every dangerous and violent movement. 
If we are not personally and in express terms 
charged with cowardice or want of patriotism, the 
particular charge is made by inuendo, and the gen- 
eral one by fulmination. 

There are certainly those, sir, with whom such 
political arts as these will succeed; with whom 
a reputation for courage and patriotism can be 
made by thus going to extremes on every question 
here that should be one of crave and sincere delib- 
eration. But I trust that this easy valor and wordy 
public spirit are not capable of seriously mislead- 
ing the American people. For myself, Tam but 
one of the many humble citizens who, with no 
rreater interest or timidity than thousands of oth- 
ers, vet fear a conflict with England. I confess 
that I dread war, and that | have been alarmed in 
especial at the prospect of a present war with Great 
Britain. But was this on account of considera- 
tions personal to myself? No; they only regarded 
the country. I consider such a war asthe greatest 
calamity that can befall this nation. But, inde- 
pendently of its havoe of life and property, the 
desolation it will leave far and wide behind it, I 
believe a war between us and England will involve 
much of the civilized world; will infliet upon it an 
incaleulable amount of wo; and will throw back 
for half a century the advancing cause of civil and 
religious liberty. As to danger,a war between us 
and England could bring none to a member of 
Congress who wished to keep out of it. Ifsucha 
war comes, my own State is likely to be one of the | 
chief theatres of deadly conflict. There is too 
much to induce England again to invade Louisi- 
ana; her beautiful and exposed capital, her cres- 
cent city, will not eseane, and we shall see the 
waters of the majestic Mississippi stained with the 
blood of its best citizens. It is for this, and not 
for any abject individual dread, that I fearwar. If I 
chose, I ean remain on my plantation, and pursue 
its avocations unmolested by the enemy; for who 
need fight that can employ a substitute? It is not 
the wealthy who have need to fear a war with 
England; the army will not be made up of the 
rich, the aristocrats so called, unless they see fit 
voluntarily to join it. It is the poor man who is 
to suffer—the mechanic, the day laborer, the hardy 
ploughman—torn from his home and family, whose 
life, the sole stay of that family, will be placed in 
danger; this is the class who will suffer, and these 
are they whom it is meant to fire with phrensy, 
and Jead on to war by this outery against men 
upon whom the evils of war cannot fall half so 
heavily. There will, sir, in short, be two sorts of 
men engaged in this war, should it come: first, 
those who have made the speeches to kindle it 
up; and, secondly, those who will have to fight it 
out, 

To which of these classes members of Congress | 
will generally belong, I need hardly say; for who 
will expect them to go into the field, or what pro- 
portion of them are likely to expose themselves? 
For my own part, [ heartily believe, no matter 
what we may hear, that there is as much bravery 
and patriotism within these walls as without; quite 
as much, but not a bit more; and should the Brit- | 
ish commit the folly of again invading this city, 
does anybody suppose that the two Houses of 
Congress will sit here and suffer themselves to be 
made prisoners of war? Vain expectation! rash 
conjecture! Congress can adjourn to the hichest | 
peak of the Alleganies. 'Thither, or still west of 
them, this Government will probably in that ease 
retire. The President and his Cabinet, as well as 
Congress, would consider it unwise to expose to the 
hazard of being captured by the British arms so 
many patriots. It is idle, then, and even ridicu- || 
lous, to talk of fe ar, of personal fear, or its oppo- | 
site, as connected with us on this great national 
question. There being to us no occasion for fear, 
there can be as little to vaunt of our bravery. | 

It has been said, Mr. President, that this is a 
question which ought to soar above all thought of * 
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party. The sentiment is a just, a noble one: and 
I very heartily concur in it. But, sir, out of this 
chamber, (for I will say nothing of what has oe- 
curred within it,) has the question so held itself 
aloft, above all party? Has it done so with those 
who are loudest to claim that we should forget al! 
party in this matter? I,sir,ama Whig, and trust 
in God ever to be one; but I aver that, had I this 
instant to choose between the total annihilation of 
the Whig party, and a war with England for the 
whole of Oregon—a war which I believe to be to- 
tally unjust, unnecessary, and impolitic—withont 
hesitation would I say, ** Let the Whig party be 
annihilated.”’ I, for one, should see it perish with 
pleasure, if a spirit so unpatriotic, so foul, so abom- 
inable, directed it, that it could drive, or attempt 
to drive, this country into a war with England, for 
the assertion of this fresh territorial dogina—this 
bold political paradox—our newly vamped-up uti 
to the whole of Oregon. ; 

No, sir; were I capable of looking on the ques- 
tion only as by the event it will affect parties and 
decide their fate, I would take a course precisely 
opposite to that which I have chosen as my duty, 
I would stir the dying embers of every old, of 
every sottish, of every unchristian animosity or 
prejudice, and kindle up new ones; I would de- 
nounce the rapacity of England, her domineeri Ww 
spirit, her sleepless efforts to circumvent, her fix: d 
whenever she cannot injure us. _[ would, sir, out- 
Herod all the Herods of Oregon: I would do all 
I could to stir up here at home the worst feelings 
of our nature, and to excite passions as fierce, as 
foolish, and as bad in the kindred people on the 
other side of the Atlantic; I would, in short, i 
nothing better than the interests of party swayer 
me, flame out a furious 54° 40’ man, and do all 
in my power to hurry England and America into 
deadly conflict for this desolate corner of a terri- 
tory uncertain of title and questionable of value 
And why, sir, if a mere party man, would I do 
all this? Because I am thoroughly persuaded 
that, if this or any other Administration, but this 
particularly, shall, in the headlong prosecution 
of an unjust claim, whether at the dictate of an 
electioneering convention, plunge this peace-lov- 
ing country into the sin and suffering of a war 
as needless as it will be ferocious, the Peopls 
will no sooner have tasted the woes of such 
a contest than their vengeance will overwhelin 
those who brought them into it. Atsuch a time 
the forms of the Constitution will scarcely shield 
them: they would be driven from power within a 
day, if it were possible without trampling in the 
dust our Constitution. Upon the President, the 
Cabinet, the Party, that had wantonly committed 
such a crime and such a folly, would rest a public 
execration that would never let them see power 
while the popular memory lasted; and Whigs and 
Whig principles, a conservative moderation, jus- 
tice, and prudence, would take a long possession 
of the people’s confidence and affection. Such, 
sir, would be the consequences of a war for such 
an object and under such circumstances—so un- 
provoked, so impolitic, and so certain to be calam- 
itous. For the Whigs, as a party, such a war 
would accomplish everything, but at a cost to the 
country too terrible for any Whig ever to desire. 
If you will thus put us into power, it must be in 
spite of all we can do. God preserve us from an 
ascendency purchased so dear! We can wait 
until milder means shall effect the same great end. 
To the Whigs, then, this question is above all 
party! To the credit of the country this question 
was long above all party. For more than twenty- 
five years no party consented to look on it in any 
but a national light; nay, from its very rise, from 
the foundation of our claim in that quarter, no 
Administration nor any party had ever oo 
to make of it any but an American question. but, 
when assembled at Baltimore, a certain celebrated 
convention, which (to use the language of one ot 
its members) “ was organized by faction and gov- 
erned by demagogues,” (I use the words of the 
Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. Harwoop,| 
addressed to us the other day,) then and there for 
the first time this national controversy was seized 
by party, made to receive its stamp and its spirit, 
and pushed to extravagance, in order that, by this 
very impress of ultraism and of violence, it might 
seem to be more distinctly their own, and none but 
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their own. And why was this done? Through 
an extreme party necessity, as the last desperate 
stake of a party that had played away everything 
it could beg or borrow. On all of the old and 
levitimate questions they saw they were beaten 
and overthrown, and they knew they must force 
new issues, upon which excitement and humbug- 
very had not beer exhausted, or that they were 
zone. The domestic questions—those of internal 
administration, the only proper ones between par- 
ties—had been used to excite and delude the people, 
until these could excite and delude no longer; it 
was necessary then to call to their aid still stronger 
stimulants, such as all before had shrunk from 
employing—questions of foreign policy, that the 
most disloyal had never before dared to endanger 
and corrupt, by committing them to the bad in- 
fluences of party, and the divisions it must breed. 
To create those very divisions was their object— 
to produce distractions about national questions, 
which they could no longer raise about domestic 
An excitement was their last hope. With- 
out it their defeat was certain; with it, at whatever 
cost to the country, they might sull succeed. 

In this manner and for these motives came to be 
adopted by this memorable convention the more 
remarkable resolution that our title to the whole of 
Oregon was ** clear and unquestionable.’’ ‘The time 
of its passage was not less singular than its other 
attendant cireumstances. It was, as the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Miiver] has observed, in- 
troduced and carried on the third day of the con- 
vention, before breakfast, after the departure from 
Baltimore of more than a majority of the conven- 
tion. As to the hour, I cannot agree with the 
Senator from New Jersey, that it was ill chosen, 
At no other had such diseretion reigned in the pro- 
ceedings; it was well, then, to do one thing ata 
disereet if an unusual time of day; and judicious 
to have the actors at least sober, if the resolutions 
were not. 

This, sir, was the first time that into the present 
controversy party views were introduced, and, as 
I have said, studiously introduced at an inoppor- 
tune time, before an unfit body, in an exaggerated 
and inflammatory form of assertion, for the purpose 
of compeliing the opposition of prudent and right- 
thinking men, in the hope that such would prove 
to be the minority. This, as everybody knows, 
was the entire origin of that declaration which 
President Polk thought himself bound, by this 
behest of a party convention, to make in his in- 
augural; and hence indisputably has flowed the 
entire difficulty in which he and the two countries 
are involved. 

In the primitive days of our Republic, it was 
usual for the Executive and Congress to consult 
the Constitution and the Jaws, the experience of 
other ages, the plain principles of justice and of 
truth, when they were considering grave questions 
of our public policy, or duty, or interest. In the 
present time of corruption, ambition, and vain 
glory, few politicians stop to consider these old 
motives and methods, from which our national 
glories, our former uncontaminated honors rose. 
Other considerations almost alone are weighed. 
The great question—nearly the only question— 
now presented to the people is this: ** What policy 
will most secure the election of our candidates ?”’ 
** By what means can we best circumvent our ad- 
versaries ??? What is right, or fit, or wise, or good 
for the nation, or just towards other countries, or 
even towards our own citizens, few politicians 
give themselves the trouble to inquire. Now, 
what had the Baltimore Convention thus decreed 
before breaking its fast? The whole of Oregon 
and the whole of Texas; the former to be ** reoc- 
cupied,’’ and the latter to be “* reannexed.’? Ac- 
cordingly, of these two, in the very midst of these 
exhortations to banish all party considerations, we 
have been told by the honorable Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. HanneGan] that * they are twin-sis- 
ters,” brought forth by the same mother at the 
same birth; that it was incumbent on the Senate 
of the United States, or at least the Democratic 
portion of it, to stand by Oregon, to go for it up 
to 54° 40’, war or no war; that those who owe 
fealty to the party at all are bound to show them- 
selves’ its true lieges, whatever the consequences; 
and more especially as one branch of the Baltimore 
decree, the introduction of Texas into the Union, 
has been already accomplished. 


ones. 
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So thought the President: he thought himself 
bound by the order of the party which had nomi- 
nated him under such strange circumstances, with 
such a discordance of opinions. Henee, and hence 
only, his inaugural declaration; that first mistake, 
(as I understood the Senator from Massachusetts 
this morning to call it,) that mistake, if it deserves 
not a harsher name, from which has flowed all our 
present trouble. When it was made, I was struck 
with surprise that on such ap occasion such a topic 
should even be touched upon. He was not ad- 
dressing Congress, but the people; and that people 
had no cause to expect or to wish any revelation of 
the grounds or manner in which he meant to con 
duct an important and delicate negouation. TLe 
could not yet well know what he ought to do, 
much Jess could he know what the Government 
opposed to us could be brought to do, by negotia- 
tion. The history of the past, the acts and efforts 
of many wise statesmen, as wary and resolute as 
he, should have warned him that the matter was 
not of that sort which can be settled off-hand, and 
by one side only. He should have known that an 
inaugural address was no time nor place in which 
to broach such a subject—especially if he meant to 
take in it new and extreme grounds. Such inten- 
tions should certainly have been * locked up in his 
own bosom,”’ at least as closely as his organ of the 
press tells us that his true purposes in the matter 
are now kept, when Congress is left in uncertainty, 
and the country nalarm. I think he should have 
been more mysterious then, or less mysterious 
now. This early, unguarded, and (I must be al- 
lowed to say) uninformed committal of himself, 


' 
could have no good end—could only embarrass and 


endanger the negotiations of which he was about 
to take the supreme direction. And, accordingly, 
we see that his own first important step in them 
was directly athwart his gratuitous public pledge; 
in it he had promised to give up no part of Ore- 
gon; and he presently offered to yield nearly 
one-half of it! That fact is commentary enough 
upon the propriety of such a declaration. But, 
besides, we all know the sensation and effects pro- 
duced by it elsewhere; and they who take the trou- 


' ble to examine it in all its consequences, must come 


to the conclusion that it was a most unfortunate 
blunder in the Executive. 

Sir, itis not my purpose to speak of the Chief 
Magistrate with acrimony or without respect. [have 
towards him no personal feelings of unkindness, 
however opposed to him and his party politically, 
He whose secret views are a matter of angry doubt 
and contest among his confidants, or those who 
might naturally be so, is little likely to have made 
disclosures to an opponent. The documents he 
has caused to be published, and the authentic facts 
with which all are acquainted, form my only 
sources of information. From these, however, I 
have drawn certain plain conclusions as to the mo- 
tives which have influence d the Executive manage- 
ment of the Oregon controversy, and as to the con- 
sequences of that management. If among those 
who stand nearest of this body about the Presi- 
dent, and most enjoy the advantage of receiving 
his own explanations of what he has communicated 
for the public mstruction, there is such an entire 
and direct difference as to the interpretation which 
is to be set upon his declarations and intentions, it 
need excite no surprise if I should venture to con- 
strue things for myself. When the priests fall out 
and deliver utter contradictory oracles, the profane 
are at liberty to believe as much or as little as they 
like or can understand. 

Mr. President, we have "before us a most extra- 
ordinary and (I must say) humiliating public spec- 
tacle. [tis not merely unprecedented in the history 
of the country, but without any shadow of parallel 
or even of analogy. We sit,here a part of that 
great National Council, which, along with the Ex- 
ecutive, directs the affairs of this people; of that 
council we are the branch which more directly and 
intimately shares with him the management of our 
foreign relations. Amongst us he has a decided 
party majority, anxious to afford him support in 
all his measures; and yet not only are we, asa 
body, denied to know what it so much behooves 
we should, as the President’s advisers and a co- 
ordinate branch of the Government, understand— 
his real purposes in the momentous questions be- 
fore us—but they are an enigma to his very ad- 
herents here, who cannot, for their lives, setue 
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hetween them his true meaning and intention! 
There never was, before, a period when some one 
in the Senate was not authorized to speak for the 
Executive, made regularly acquainted with his 
views, and ready to put right those who miscon- 
strue his plans or language. A part of his sup- 
porters tell us that he is in every manner pledged 
to nothing less than 54° 40’, or war; the other part, 
equally zealous and equally positive, assure us that 
he has never had a thought beyond 49 ‘The Sen 
ator from Indiana, [ Mr. LlaNneGan,] backed by 
the high authority of the distinguishe d Senator 
from Michigan, (Mr. Cass,}] and thatof the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreien Relations, {Mr. 
At I EN, | whose posiuon inapolie s the POSSESSION of 
the President's compl te contidence here, declares 
that, if there is any truth in man or in Lloly Writ, 
the President is irretrievably encaged to 54° 40'; 
that should he falter, turn back, and not lead on his 
gallant followers up to the Russian line, he will be 
recreant to his party, his principles, and the Balt 
more Convention; that should he desert his stand- 
ard, bearing aloft the michty motto of 54° 40’, it 
will sink him to a depth of damnation from whieh 
the very hand of resurrection can never pluck bim 
up. Now, this was rather strong language, and 
this hypothetical denunciation made me feel ex 
ceedingly uncomfortable, lest the Senator had really 
got a peep behind the curtainof the President's in 
tentions, and knew what he would do. | was, too, 
the more disturbed, being, as I have said, a peace 
man, but on terms which [ shall explain before 1 
take my seat; because, in many particulars, that 
Senator’s interpretation is the obvious one of the 
message itself. My alarm, however, was much al- 
layed by what was said by the Senator from North 
Carolina, [Mr. THlaywoop,}] supposed to enjoy ina 
peculiar degree the personal confidence and affec 
tion of the Preside iit, his old school associate, and 
perhaps his classmate. Hle has assured us that 
the reading of the 54° 40’ gentlemen was totally 
erroneous; that the President had planted himse/f 
on the parallel of 499; that he could neither ad 
vanee nor recede from it without rendering bin 
self infamous forever, and, moreover, having the 
Senator turn his back upon him. Sir, | confide 
in the revelations of the cool, sagacious, and pru- 
dent personal friend of the President; not that I 
believe it the true reading of the message, but 
as indicating a later state of the Executive mind, 
and a wish for the present to compromise with 
England at the parallel of 49°. 

But to proceed to another point. We collect 
sufficiently, from many declarations in this and 
the other House of Congress, and from the voice 
of various newspapers paid by the Government to 
vive candid information about its acts, that this 
Oregon business has been admirably conducted, 
and that to doubt it is to be exceedingly fa tious, 
and even unpatriotic. Nevertheless, as | happen 
to have very strong doubts of that sort, | will state 
them, at whatever hazard of being charged with 
taking the British side of the question. That 
charge does not greatly disturb me; and I feel an 
entire willingness, when the charge is formally 
made, to submit it to the judgment of my con- 
suutuents, 

I say, then, that the Oregon question has been 
mismanaged from the President’s first ill-judged 
inaugural declaration up to the latest revelation 
which we have had on the subject. By his mes 
sage and by his management he cannot have 
meant, or desired, or expected war; for in his 
message he recommends nothing that looks to 
war; on the contrary, he dilates, as if in the midst 
of peace, against standing armies, as things that 
should not exist in a Republic; he recommends 
no increase of our land forces, and but a trifling 
one of our navy. But what is still more decisive, 
he recommends, and his Secretary of the Treasury 

resents to us, a revenue measure—the repeal of 
the tarif_—which would at once deprive us of the 
means of carrying on war. 

On the other hand, he could not have meant to 
inform us and the nation that he is anxious to set- 
tle the Oregon controversy at the line of 49°, for 
he says the contrary. He long ago submitted the 
only thing he ever did that looked to such a settle- 
ment; and he tells us that the door to compromise 
is closed forever, and that he now claims the whole 
territory of Oregon. 

1 myself, then, can draw from his conduct but 
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one conclusion: that the question, being a very 
knotty question, the Executive intended to place 
himself ‘*on the fence,’’ so as to be able to get off 
on cither side. He meant, if the message was 
followed by a strong manifestation of the popu- 
larity of 54° 40', war or no war, quietly to slide off 
on that side; but if, on the contrary, the deliberate 
judgment of the American people was given in 
favor of a fair and amicable compromise, then 
some of his learned and ingenious friends, practised 
in the art of explaining things, were to rise and 
show conclusively that from the beginning the 
President was altogether in favor of 49° and against 
54° 40’. "This, sir, is my conclusion, after reading 
the message and hearing the elaborate and ingeni- 
ous contrary interpretations put upon it by honor- 
able Senators, friends of the President. Each in- 
terpretation is so lucid, foreible, and conclusive, 
that they destroy each other, and plainly prove 
that both are wrong; that the President goes for 
neither, but places himself impartially upon the 
fenee, 

Now, to give the main reasons why I hold that 
the President and his Premier have entirely mis- 
managed the business, let me, first of all, remark, 
that such a question, originally broached by the 
Executive in a manner that at once made it neces- 
sary and yet difficult to settle it, could not but be 
further mismanaged in conseque nee of this attempt 
to he on both sides of it. Let me, then, call the 
Senate’s attention to the objectionable grounds 
taken in the first communication from the new Ad- 
ministration to the British envoy for the purpose 
of renewing the negotiation. To the preceding 
Seere tary, (now the Senator from South Carolina,) 
an offer had been made on the British part. It had 
been rejected by our Government. The British 
nevotiator had then invited a reference to arbitra- 
tion. ‘That had been, (1 think very properly,) de- 
clined, but for reasons fair, statesmanly, and friend- 
ly, entirely unlike those on which a like offer has 
lately been declined on our part. In the first in- 
stance, the matter had not arrived at the point of 
arbitration, and so the former Secretary [Mr. Cat- 
noun] simply said; in the last, the point at which 
Gritain was left, by the abrupt termination of the 
negotiation, and the retraction of the proposition 
to settle on the principles of compromise at the 
parallel of 49°, there was no amicable resort but 
arbitration, or an unconditional surrender of all 
further claim to any portion of Oregon. Without 
stopping to diseuss the policy of the rejection of 
that fur and friendly mode of adjustment of our 
controversy, | must say that the reasons assiened 
by Mr. Buchanan for declining to submit the ques- 
tion to arbitration are unsound and puerile, and 
reflect no honor on him as a statesman. 

In the letter of our Secretary to which T now re- 
fer, he sets out with urging the question of title; 
and, before any offer of a settlement is submitted, 
he tells the British Minister many things very un- 
fit to incline him to aece pt the coming proposition. 
He tells him that he is bid to say, that had the 
Oregon question been a new one, the Executive 
would make to England no proposition at all. Is 
this not a strange language to hold ina negotiation 
which we ourselves had invited? However, (he 
goes on to say,) the President has found pending 
negotiations, based on principles of compromise, 
and in consequence does not teel at liberty abrupt- 
ly to break them off. Why this new tone, so un- 
like the previous negotiations and the terms so re- 
peatedly offered by our Government?) Why state 
sudden and haughty pretensions, that are not to 
be acted upon, and can only surprise and offend? 
Why talk of ceasing to treat, when the conference 
is one of our own seeking, and we have not yet 
made a single offer? He proceeds to tell England, 
that’while we believe and know our title to be un- 
questionable up to 54° 40’, the President feels con- 
strained, as well by existing negotiations as by the 
acts of his predecessors, to submita proposition. 
And now, what sort of a proposition? More ad- 
vantageous to the counter-party than those repeat- 
edly made by his predecessors, in deference to 
whose admissions he makes it?) No, it falls short 
ofthem. Is this negotiation to go backwards in- 
stead of meeting the advances made on the other 
side? ‘The President plainly admits, that he yields 
to the acts of his wise predecessors: either, then, 
he avows himself bound by some moral, or politi- 
val, ov legal, or diplomatic authority, or by several 


The Oregon Qu 
of these at once. If it binds him, why, then, does 
he not conform to it? If it bound him at all, it 
bound him to go at least as far asithad gone. He 
has said that he found pending negotiations on the 
basis of a compromise: what would that be in the 
case of a renewed negotiation? Clearly, that set- 
ting out from the old concessions on either side, 
both parties should offer some additional one. Sir, 
1 cannot forbear remarking that these Polk nego- 
tiations seem to have been conducted rather on the 
horse-trading principle. I do not, however, mean 
to quarrel with the President so much for this com- 
ing short in the proposition made as with the next 
act in connexion with it. Its rejection could have 
been no matter of surprise, and it was at once re- 
fused by the British negotiator, in terms, as neither 
reasonable nor fair. Thereupon it was immediately 
withdrawn, as if in a huff; the refusal to entertain 
and transmit it was construed as a kind of insult; 
and Britain was informed that our Government 
would now accept of nothing short of the entire 
territory. 

Sir, the British Minister is not responsible to me, 
nor even to the American people, for his course; 
yet I regret that course; nay, I think he was hasty, 
peremptory, and committed a great blunder, unless 
he had explicit instructions which met the case, 
which is not improbable. But be this as it may, 
I have never heard that a blunder on one part jus- 
tifies or even extenuates a blunder on the other. 
The rejection on Mr. Pakenham’s part was nei- 
ther in itself, nor by its terms, offensive; and he 
was warranted by the former example of our own 
negotiator for acting as promptly as he did. The 
manner of that rejection was, in our Secretary’s 
reply, taken exception to, and the proposition re- 
tracted, with the added intimation, in effect, that 
we should make no other, nor negotiate further, ex- 
cept to receive the abandonment of the whole Brit- 
ish claim. If any Senator will read the last para- 
graph but one of the Secretary’s letter withdrawing 
the offer of 49°, the conviction will be forced upon 
his mind, that either it was insincerely made, or 
that there was no better ground for recalling it than 
that the Secretary’s or the President’s sensibilities 


were wounded by that language of rejection. He. 


evidently considers something in the manner used 
as insulting to himself or to his superior. 
was indeed going back to feudal times, when a 
constructive affront to a king’s favorite or his mis- 
tress plunged nations into calamitous wars! I say 
a **constructive affront,’’ for even the nicest logic 
of the code of honor can make nothing more of it; 
and an equal scrutiny into the Secretary ’s own com- 
munications will detect violations of punctilio at 
least as serious. 

Was, then, the serious interest of the country; 
was the policy deliberately adopted for it; were the 
crave oblivations and authorities which could alone 
have fitly determined the President’s offer; was the 
peace of two great nations, and probably of the 
world, to be greatly jeoparded, if not abandoned, 


by a step taken in obedience to menacing and ques- | 


tionable punctilio? Is this age of peace, of reason, 
of Christianity, of civilization, one in which the 
substance of things ts less than such shadows? 


But, sir, again I ask why, if made in good faith, | 
was the offer to compromise on the parallel of 49° | 


withdrawn? I am nota professed diplomatist, nor, 
indeed, is the President; but, a this 
crave step was still more indefensible. The offence, 
if it was one, was clearly the personal act of the 
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it being short of all propositions before made, he 
declines to entertain it; whereupon he is informed, 
not only that it was an ultimatum, but that it js 
withdrawn altogether, so that he shall now not 
even have the power to accept it, or even to con- 
vey it to his Government for its consideration and 
decision, 

Sir, I think T have shown that this management 
will not bear close examination—the criticism of 
plain, common, honest sense. But let us proceed 
to consider, in the same way, the consequences, 
There was clearly no need to withdraw the pro- 


SENATE. 


position because declined by the Minister. No 


need? Yea, no reason, unless it was insincerely 
made, and the Administration wanted only to seize 
the first pretext for retracting it; in which ease, it 
is only to be remarked, that they should never 
have made it; for unquestionably either we wanted 
it accepted, or we did not. If we did, we should 
still want it, and should therefore have left it in 
the power of the British Government, which could 
(and, as we now know, would ere have 
acted on it when reported by its Minister. But, 
if we did not want it accepted, we should never 
have made it, not only because it was acting in ill 
faith, but because the offer, the rejection, and the 
withdrawal inevitably placed both Governments 


_in a much worse position than before; for now 


there are not only punctilios afloat, popular and 
party excitement, Presidential electioneering, mil- 
itary plans and preparations, but our Government, 


| after offering 49°, is peremptorily contending for 
| 54° 40'; while England, after refusing 49°, is now 


to treat of giving up to 54° 40’, or not to treat at 
all! 

But observe again: Is the rejection of a proposi- 
tion any reason why it should be withdrawn? If 


| it is, then all propositions must be accepted when 


made. If withdrawn as soon as declined, what 
will remain to treat about? How is negotiation to 


| go forward but from less advantageous to more 
_ advantageous offers—the former remaining, when 


refused, as a basis, a scaffolding for the next? 


| Strike it away each time, and what have you to 


| clined ? 


That || 


stand on, or how are you to mount? Then, again, 
were the British offers withdrawn as soon as de- 
Certainly not. There stand their tender 
of arbitration, and all their other offers, to be re- 
curred to when we like. True, the offers on both 
sides in 1826 were withdrawn in the form of a pro- 
test, that in future negotiations the parties would 


not hold themselves bound or concluded by any 
| concessions then made; but that was when it was 


found that nothing final and satisfactory could be 
concluded, and the temporary convention of 1518 
was renewed. Ina word, they were not even in 
that manner withdrawn until the negotiation had 
fallen through; and that is the only time when 


| offers can be, with any propriety, retracted. Then 
alone is any such shifting not unfriendly and dis- 


respectful. , 
So much as to forms; and now of the effects of 
that withdrawal. Sir, of it we all now know 


enough to say, with something like certainty, that 
| but for that ill-judged and unfortunate step, a treaty 
on nearly that basis, quite satisfactory to the mass 


Minister only—the manner of his rejecting a prop- || 


osition not yet known to his Government. At 
worst, then, it was only a ground of complaint 


against him to his Court, and not of any change of | 
conduct towards that Government itself—of the | 
angry withdrawal of any offer to it, until it had | 


sustained its agent in the offence committed. But 


the President did withdraw his proposition, and by || 


his course in retracting it, and declining formally 


all further compromise, he converted into an ulti- | 
matum that which was not even a concession. | 


Now, in no amicable negotiation, ean an ultimatum 
be made of a first proposition. 


way would be to prescribe, to dictate, not to treat. 


But could it be done, you would be bound, at least || 


in laying it before the other party for acceptance 
or rejection, to let them know it is final, that they 
may weigh the: consequences of refusal. Here 


To set out in that | 


the nature of the proposition was such, as made it | 


impossible for the other party to suppose it final; | 


of this country, and quite honorable to the Ad- 
ministration, would have been by this time not 
only concluded, but ratified. I need scarcely add 
my reasons for saying so: the regret subsequently 
expressed in the House of Commons by the Brit- 
ish Premier, that the Minister had not transmitted 
the proposition for the consideration of his Govern- 


| ment, instead of declining to entertain it, is pregnant 


with meaning. If he (Sir Robert Peel) added, that 
‘she was not prepared to say it would have been en- 
tirely acceptable,’’ yet that form of expression cer- 
tainly shows that he regarded it as only requiring 
some modifications, such as should not, with either 
side, have stood in the way of adjustment. Need 


IT repeat, then, that the failure is entirely the con- 


sequence of the retraction of our offer? That wn- 


happy punctilio, or that still worse insincerity, 1s 


the cause of it all. I fear, sir, that we have not 
done with that needless and dangerous point ot 
honor. Idle as itis, at best, between nations, and 
shameful as it would be if such a mere cobweb 


/were stronger than the bonds of brotherhood, 


peace, and interest between two great kindred, 


| Christian, and sagacious States, yet it has so 


served with its false difficulties to complicate all 
the real ones of the subject, that I fear it still. 
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Alas! once entangled in such things, the bravest 
cease to know what they are about, the wisest be- 
come weak. Too often have I seen some of the 
best men in my State fall a sacrifice to nothing but 
a yunctillo. 


Well, thus was the negotiation ended—abruptly | 


closed—without cause, without excuse, in August 
last. And now I come to another part of the mis- 
chievous machinery which the President has em- 
Jjoyed throughout this matter, 

From the beginning, with an openness never be- 
fore ventured, even by his boldest predecessor, he 
had allowed to be set up here a journal destined to 
receive every Executive favor, and avowedly speak- 
ing in his name, but constantly misleading the pub- 
lic at home and abroad. I hold the Executive 
responsible for everything which has appeared in 
the Union” relative to this Oregon controversy, 
notwithstanding the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HanneGan] denied here in his place, on one mem- 
orable occasion, that the ** Union’’ expressed the 
opinions of the President. And why do I hold 
him to this responsibility ? Because all know that 
the Executive can control it at pleasure. If, then, 
its supposed official language misinterprets him, 
puts him ina false position, does mischief ina 
ereat national matter which he is conducting, he is 
responsible for its course if he does not put ‘a stop 
toitor disavow its authority to speak for him. 
Now, the labors of the * Union,’’ from August last 
till the meeting of Congress in December, tended 


to anything, in this Oregon question, but the pro- | 


motion of that which the Executive was professing 
to desire—a peaceful adjustment of the pending 
controversy. During that time its language was 
such as to inflame this country and irritate England 


—to stir up the popular passions of the two coun- | 
tries, instead of attempting to allay them—vehe- | 
mently asserting our right to the whole territory, | 


and the President’s bounden duty to get it all, when 
he had already offered to yield the half. What 
vood purpose could all this extravagance on the 
art of the ** Union”? serve? While the whole ne- 
pn 

gotiation was concealed up to December from our 


people, and its existence, I believe; denied in the | 
[executive organ, such extreme pretensions were | 


urged there—such inflammatory national topics 
presented—such extraordinary appeals to the Dem- 


ocratic party to come to the succor of the President, | 
in his patriotic efforts to get the whole of Oregon, | 


as were well calculated to offend England and be- 
wilder and alarm our own people. Can any one 
divine why such active pains were taken to deceive 


and excite the public of both countries? The pub- | 


lic was not conducting the negotiations; and if not 


to be enlightened, still less was it to be inflamed. | 


Every consideration of policy and peace forbade | 


the hostile demonstrations in which the * Union” 


was permitted to indulge all the summer and fall. | 


Their effect in England was, as everybody knew 
must happen, highly irritating, and could not but 
beget a state of public feeling there which made it 
much more difficult for that Government—itself de- 
pendent, like our own, upon ils popularity—to make 
any concessions in the midst of conduct and atone 
so overbearing. 


Well, by and by, Congress assembles; the Mes- | 


sage, with its documents, is sent us, On the coun- 
try at large, alarmed with the rattle of preparation 


that had gone before it, the effect was quite seda- | 


tive. Some of the friends of peace—among whom 
may be remembered particularly the Senators near 
me from Virginia and North Carolina, {[Messrs. 
Arcner and Manevm,] hailed it as giving glad 
omens of everything pacific. Upon me the effect 
was quite different. I saw that, notwithstanding 
all the bluster of the “organ ’’about the “whole 
or none,’’ that the President had made an offer to 
settle on the parallel of 49°, and that that propo- 
siton had been rejected and withdrawn. 
hot perceive how anything was left open for the 
adverse party but a tender of arbitration; and that 


I could | 


the temper and spirit of the message led me to be- | 


lieve would be declined. In a word, though I 
could not believe the American people would al- 
low themselves to be dragged er to be blundered 
‘nto a war for ‘all Oregon or none,” yet in every 
point my apprehensions were increased, not di- 
minished, by the forthcoming of the message. 

_ What is its character as to this controversy? Is 
it such as should have been sent forth to us and 
the world, if the Executive desired sincerely and 


| with England was designed or expected. 


The Oregon Question—Mr. Barrow. 


honestly an amicable adjustment of the question? 
In my judgment it is not. It does not breathe 
that tone of moderation and peace which must be 
observed between respectable nations at all times, 
and particularly in their disputes. By the publi- 
cation of the extreme ground taken, it made it 


more difficult to recede from it; it Introduced topics | 


by no means necessary, and far from being of a 
sort to aid him in effecting, at any time, a peaceful 
settlement of the question. 

Sir, subsequent facts have made it clear that 
when, by the message, the President informed us 
that he placed little or no further hope in negotia- 
tion, it was far from being at an end. Indeed, it 
is now apparent that the annunciation that we 
could treat no further was but a feint, partly for 
domestic polities and partly that, by holding out 
strong legislative measures as to Oregon, and the 
hope of a free-trade tariff, we might both intimi- 
date and bribe Great Britain into large concessions, 
which might make a boast for this Administration. 
This dangerous game of intimidation Congress 
was to help play. Even now we are kindly told 
by the * organ” that unanimity in Congress 1s all 
that is wanting to enable the Executive to carry 
triumphantly his point. What that point is none 
of us know, and about which scarcely two of his 
friends on this floor agree. One while lecturing 
and then cajoling us, the * organ” bids us see that 
all we have obtained (I should like to know what 
it is, by-the-by) is by threatening demonstrations. 
I make no doubt that, from the strong desire of 
peace displayed by England, something might have 
been gained in this way; but they who devised 
this reputable plan should have had some prudence, 
some moderation, and known when to strike. They 
have pushed it too far, have awakened her pride, 
and will probably get nothing by their game of 
brag. At all events, the method is a most hazard- 


| ous, and by no means a reputable one. 


I consider it perfectly clear, from the contempo- 
rary recommendations of the Sub-treasury and of 
the reduction of the Tariff, that no armed difficulty 
, The su- 
pineness of the Cabinet as to urging on Congress 
to the military and naval readiness which it recom- 
mended, is a further but a needless proof that peace 
only was looked for. Indeed, when a war is re- 
ally apprehended, a wise and discreet Government 
does as Great Britain has been doing—it says noth- 
ing of it, but goes about preparation quietly and 
vigorously; and if suspicion is excited, and ques- 
tions are asked, it answers evasively. 

To the other coercive steps proposed by the Ex- 
ecutive, I need but littleadvert. Except the notice 
that the existing convention of joint occupation 
shall terminate after a year—a step which may 
probably be harmless, and which the action of the 
Executive has rendered necessary—they all have 
three grand faults; they are parts of a hostile sys- 
tem, and hostilities are not really designed; but the 
talking of them cannot fail to produce more ill 
blood. We have to deal with a people more pru- 
dent, but not a whit less resolute than ourselves. 


| We should certainly take fire at such measures— 


so will they. We should only yield less, instead 
of more, in consequence of all measures meant to 
make us give back; and every reflecting man must 
know that the effect on John Bull will be the same. 
Almost equally do I believe, as a gratuitous de- 
parture from the proper course on matters under 
negotiation, the President’s introduction into the 
message of a declaration that the free navigation 
of the Columbia is not to be given up. It is really 
as much out of place as his original declaration 
about Oregon in his Inaugural. Sir, suppose we 
were met in the same way? And why should ‘we 
not be? Ifnations proceed in that way, how can 
they ever settle their difficulties but by the sword? 
Nay, when tired of fighting, what are they to do? 
Recommence the game of hot and downright as- 
sertign? Have we not repeatedly offered this nav- 
igation? So our Secretary was obliged to admit. 
This correspondence and the message place the 
thing on a very different footing; and thus does 
this Administration constantly shift its grounds in 
the whole question. Is there any principle involv- 
ed? None which preceding Ad i 
wise and patriotic as this one) could see, when 
they voluntarily offered it. Have we not claimed 
the same principle as to the St. Lawrence? Did 
we not obtain it in earlier times of Spain, as to the 


ministrations (as | 
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Mississippi, with even a privilege of deposite at 
New Orleans, then Spanish? Were we not near 
going to war for it just before the purchase of Lou- 
isiana? And has not England lately conceded it 
to us in the St. John’s? There is, then, no prin- 
ciple involved. As to interest, the exclusive navi 
cation of the Columbia, and that of Goose Creek, 
(now classically Tiber,) which flows through this 
city, are about equally valuable, 

The allusions in the message to the European 
Governments are anything but wise, unless we 
have no need of even natural sympathies against 
England, in the event of conflict with that Power. 
The unfriendly reference, however, to Powers 
whom it is so entirely our business to conciliate, 
if we mean to push things to extremity with Eng- 
iand, is coupled with a renewal of that claim, to be 
the guardians and dictators of everything on this 
continent, which we once made for a special pur 
pose, but in terms far too sweeping, so that it gave 
us some trouble then, and had been willingly left 
to slumber unrepeated until now. | allude, of 
course, to the famous declaration of President 
Monroe, now revived by Mr. Polk, to be bran- 
dished against the very nation that we have invited 
to treat with us, and to whom we have offered half 
the region in dispute. To her we are now made 
to say, in Mr. Monroe’s words, ** that no Euro- 
‘pean Power shall now or henceforth be allowed 
‘to colonize any portion of the American con- 
‘tinent.?’ Why put forth such an assumption at 
such a juncture? Was it necessary to secure the 
American people’s rivhts, to strengthen their title 
in Oregon? [tis a ground so imperative and so 
comprehensive, that, if it has any validity, no 
other was to be mentioned. It puts aside all forms 
and sources of title, however recognised by the 


| universal consent of nations, and rides over every- 


thing, with the single annunciation * that we, the 
United States, have said it, and it shall be so.’’ 
What did we mean, then, by discussing with 
Great Britain our rights through Gray, through 
Lewis and Clarke, through the purchase of Louisi- 
ana, through the Spanish cession of 1819? Why 
urge continuity, contiguity, or even ‘* manifest 
destiny,’’ or David’s psalms or the Pope’s bull? 


| Did we condescend to discuss such petty points 
| while we stood upon this utterly overruling one? 
Did we offer all beyond 49°, when nowhere on this 


continent is any European Power to be allowe d to 
come? Sir, this is another remarkable instance of 
the unhesitattng manner in which this Adminis- 
tration takes and shifts position. How can men 


| be dealt with, who enter into a discussion of clainis 


t of claims? 


with you, produce their titles, and then suddenly 
tell you of one that absolutely estops all others, 
but not even alluded to in the previous comparison 
Why had it not been stated, if it was 


relied upon? Why, but simply because it would 


| not have borne to be sifted in a regular negotiation. 


And why was it only clapped into the message ? 
Because, in a mere popular and erty document, 
very bad reasons will go down, and public passions 
only are appealed to. 

Sir, we may announce this fiat of ours as much 
as we please to our people, but we can never main- 
tain it in intercourse or discussion with the other 
Powers of the world; we never have been able to 


| do it; for nations are compelled, if they would be 


respected, to confine themselves to reasonable and 
feasible doctrines. Can we impose this proposi- 
tion on either the Old World, or, in spite of them, 
on the New World, of which this new doctrine 
would make us the self-appointed trustees? Ori- 
ginally we made the declaration in an extravagant 
form, but for a restricted, a practical, and a justi- 


| fiable purpose—disinterestedly—for the protection 


' the entire earth. 


of the weak against the stronz—of young freedom 
against old despotism-—of the new-forimed Spanish 
American Republics against the threatened inter- 
ference of the Holy Alliance, to help Spain to re- 
subjugate them. Of course, those States that were 
then to profit by it did not quarrel with its terms; 
but those States will no longer acquiesce in it now, 
when, instead of their common protection, we are 
threatening to become their common enemy. Eu- 
rope never did and never can submit to the declara- 
tion. It is, then, if enforced, to be enforced against 
What purpose can it answer, 


| then, but to get us into difficulties, and lower our 


public reputation as a people respecting the right ? 
it never should have been made; for it never was 
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necessary, even for the temporary and limited pur- 
pose for which it was intended. Sufficient for the 
day the evil and the good thereof; and a wise na- 
tion, contenting itself with providing for the one or 
the other, will entangle itself in its foreign policy 
of these extensive pledges. We had 
only to say, on that occasion, that if the Holy 
Alliance, which had nothing to do on this conti- 
nent, interfered in favor of Spain, we should stand 
republics, and that England was ready 
That was really all that 
-the practical part of it; and all 
ceeded this only served (as may be seen in 


with none 


by the te 
to join us in that course, 
the thing meant 
tiiat ¢ 
Mr. eae i) ird Ru h’s | ite book) to embarrass us in 
another important question then pending. sut 
mark, in what speedily followed, how valid we 
ourselves held the declaration, as capable of being 
‘ po ed to the 
tion fnimediately 


' ' 
ne ch 


subsisting claims of European na- 
afterward, we recocnised, by 
i : ums of Russia (never before estab- 
lished) down to 54° 40’. Moreover, in 1827, some 
two years only after Mr. Monroe’s declaration, 
Dritom the line of 499, and the 


we oltered Great 


naviration of the Columbia; and these being re- 
fused, we ren wed the convention of joint occupa- 
tion. joth these acts overthrow all pretence of 
excluding the territorial claims of a European 


Power by a resort to President Monroe’s decla- 


ration 

tut, now, what is that declaration, examined 
by the rules of reason? Either itis founded ona 
previ y received law of nations or upon one 
thea ¢ blished, or it isa mere dictum. I need 
not say it was not the first; if the second, nobody 
made it but ourselves, and we have never put it in 
force. It is, then, our own oceasional dictum only. 
Phat dictum is to set aside, at our pleasure, the 
y vhts of all others; it 1s to vacate titles that con- 
flict with it anywhere on this continent, and to 
bind, without their consent, not only all European, 
but all American States. In other words, it is an 
anpeal to arbitrary will and force by this Govern- 
ment acamnst thre entire ¢ irth. 


Or consider it historically. How came we to be 
In part, by procuring the interfe- 
How 
ean that right be denied to other American States 
at this day? Elow came we by Louisiana? We 
bought itofa European Power, which had acquired 
it only two years before. Mr. Monroe’s very dec- 
laration was under a regular understanding 
with England, that she should interfere along with 
us on this continent. Unpopular as it may be, I, 
then, humble individual as I am, take this occasion 
to say, thatthe principle of this famous declaration, 
rnd the use to which it is now put, are mischiev- 
ous, nnsound, wicked; and that if itis meant for 
anything but an idle boast or pretence—if this Gov- 
means to act upon it, regularly to en- 
ent insututions must give way 


proce poe nde ni 
renee of France upon this continent to aid us. 


made 


crnment evet 
force it—your pre 
to something more despotic; they must 
take an entirely military form and spirit; we must 
set on foot an army like that of Russia, and a navy 
like that of IS land : 

While I thus denounce the principle, I am per- 
! 


fectly willing to admit that a case may arise (as it 


troncer, 


had arisen when we interfered for the Spanish col- 
onies in 1824) when the United States would be 
called on, by every consideration of interest and of 
Jegitimate policy, to te ll any Government of Eu- 
rope, * You shall not touch this or that American 
island or State; it will place us in jeopardy.” This, 

exception, ‘Turn it into the gen- 
eral, it 1s false, pernicious, and will lead to the 
overthrow of our Government, if the people sane- 
tion it. Tlave we any right to object to the Em- 
pire of Brazil? What is it to us if Europeans 
enlonize Patagonia or Peru? An infusion of intel- 
livenee from anywhere into the South American 
States would benefit them, and indirectly us, In 
the ume of Mr. Monroe, we interfered under hope 8 
and sympathies which have proved to be illusory; 
the Governments in which we expected to see such 
blessings have been little but a scourge to the coun- 
tries setting them up. We can no longer interpose 


hon ever, 1S the 


for them, under the idea of sustaining the cause of 


free principles, but must confine ourselves to cases 
where we have a direct, important, and just inter- 
est of our own to guard. Ina word, we must re- 
vurn to that just and peaceful policy so wisely and 
virtuously recommended by the Father of his coun- 
try. For all these reasons, I repeat, that I look 


upon the introduction of this declaration into the 
message as the revival, for a very bad application, 
of a very bad doctrine. Had it been ever so true, 
it had no bearing on this question, and could by 
no possibility have any effect towards that which 
was the great end—to smooth the way to a fair ad- 
justment of the Oregon controversy. I must, how- 
ever, now pass to other parts of the subject, and 
particularly to that of title, on which I consider it 
necessary briefly to explain myself. 

In the opinion that our title ought not to be dis- 
cussed on this floor, Leannot concur. We can no 
longer choose whether we shall discuss it or not. 
The Executive, by forcing us to consider whether 
or not we shall assert a claim to the whole of Ore- 
gon, war or no war, has forced us to look into our 
title, and determine how far itis valid. Better dis- 
cuss it before war than after it; better anything 
than encounter the public execration for having 
involved the country in war for that to which we 
have no title. It is my right, and I think it my 
duty, to canvass the question along with the other 
reasons that will govern my vote on the notice. 

Sir, I have a very indiffereat opinion of the right 
which either we or Britain has yet obtained to the 
exclusive possession of Oregon. I start with the 
proposition that, in a legal sense, there is no title 
acquired to an unoccupied country but by its reg- 
ular and permanent occupation and possession ; 
that Oregon was open to both us and England, as 
well as other nations, because it had remained, long 
after its discovery, unappropriated by any perma- 
nent settlement; that neither Astor’s nor Nootka 
Sound were such settlements, but mere hunting 
and trading factories; that the existing convention 
barred by express agreement, any proprietary right 
that would else have arisen, for either nation, from 
the settlements formed since 1818, its date; and 
that, even setting that aside, neither nation has yet 


created itself any territorial right, except just so far | 


us its people are in regular possession. I say, then, 
that if Great Britain were as plaintuff before the 
Court of King’s Bench to bring her action to oust 
the United States, she would be nonsuited for want 
of being able to show title; and that, in the same 
way, if we were to proceed against her before our 


own Supreme Court, that high tribunal would dis- | 


miss the case, with costs for the defendant, on the 
ground that our title to be put into seisen had not 
been made out; while we may have demonstrated 
the weakness of the defendant’s. 

Sir, it is not my purpose to go at large into the 
question of title. Legal gentlemen on this floor 
have already elaborately examined the American 
and British titles to the Oregon territory. I will 
content myself with stating a few simple principles 
of national law, (about which there is no contro- 
versy,) with a few facts that admit of no dispute. 

By the consent of civilized nations it is held that 
the first people discovering an uninhabited coun- 
try may appropriate it. ‘The intention to do so is 
signified by certain ceremonies of landing, display- 
ing the national flag, and declaring the possession 
taken. But if this act is not followed up by a set- 
tlement proceeding speedily—that is, within such 
reasonable time as was sufficient to make it—from 
it, then, this inchoate right to complete your title 
in preference to anybody else is lost, and any 
other people to whom the discovery may have be- 
come known, may, by greater diligence, pre-occu- 
py the soil and perfect a title by making a regular 
settlement. It was thus that France, for instance, 
secured a fixed right in Louisiana, although Spain 
had discovered and taken formal possession of the 
mouth of the Mississippi, but without planting 
any settlement. This law of nations has, more- 
over, always considered as uninhabited all coun- 
tries occupied only by savage tribes, 

Now, we claim Oregon by two-fold discovery: 
the Spanish, transferred to us by the Florida trea- 
ty of 1819, and going back to an uncertain date, 
long before 1790, and that of Gray in 1792. 

But there cannot be fico discoveries of the same 
country. The posterior one of Gray, therefore, 
(let the Secre tary of State argue as he may,) is 
nothing. The coast, which is the country, was 
already known; and the inchoate right by eee 
ery could not be broken into and taken away by 
the mere lighting upon the mouth of its chief river. 
Besides, the conventional right by discovery must 
follow—must observe the conventional law of dis- 


covery; and Gray's was not accompanied by the »: 
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acts of appropriation necessary to signify the in- 
tention of occupying the country. He did not 
take possession; he does not appear even to have 
landed. Now, the right by discovery was in some 
other nation; but as it had been neglected, and had 
not been carried forward to that which could alone 
give a fixed right, (permanent settlement,) we, or 
anybody else, might then have acquired that right 
whenever we settled. And as Gray made no set- 
tlement, he did not create for us a right in the only 
way in which he could have created one. 

I see not how these principles and facts can be 
resisted. Of course they equally overthrow any 
claim got from Spanish discovery, since Spain had 
failed to settle, and her claim of discovery had 
lapsed by neglect. In the same way Lewis and 
Clarke’s exploration is nothing, for that was not 
what was then necessary to create a permanent 
right. They only performed the ceremony of 
taking possession; but that had been performed 
long before by Vancouver’s lieutenant, Broughton, 
and was nothing. In short, the right by discove- 
ry was gone from everybody; the country was 
open to the occupation of every nation, and that 
occupation alone could now confer in the quarter 
where made a territorial right. On the English 
part a trading station was first fixed at Nootka, 
and ours at Astoria. There was no point of even 
cee ed. occupation by Spain north of San Fran- 
cisco, and no Russian south of about 56°. I take 
it, then, that the real claims of both England and 
ourselves begin, so far as either had ‘any, from 
Nootka and Astoria. But, on the other hand, 
neither of these establishments was properly a set- 
tlement; they were trading posts, established by 
private persons for their own individual purposes; 
and such was the character of all the places of 
which the citizens of either nation had taken pos 
session down to the time (1818) when the United 
States and Great Britain agreed that the further 
settlements of neither should create any territorial 
rights while the joint occupation lasted. It seems 
to me clear, therefore, that neither nation has yet 
perfected a title in any part of Oregon, and that 
their adverse claims must become a matter of con- 
vention and agreement between them. What that 
arrangement and division should equitably be, | 
think, is clear. 

The two nations have created for themselves 
better rights (though not complete ones) in Ore- 
gon than all others, and each a better right than 
the otherin a particular rerion—we on the Colum- 
bia and up to 49°; Great Britain north of that line. 
Our several original points of occupation indicate 
that line, and continuity and contiguity of other 
territory, in my view, fixes it. That, then, seems 
to me the most positive and proper basis that can 
be arrived at, and my mind is so much made up to 
this that I will not consent to give up any soil 
south of it. If nothing better can be done, I am 
willing to fight for it. Something like this I think 
the Administration, scorning all further punctilio 
and pettifoggzing, should offer. I believe that man- 
ly and friendly course will be met by England in 
the same spirit, and that the great mass of both 
these kindred countries will hail the adjustment, 
and render honor to the rulers who shall make it. 

As to notice, I was at first opposed to it, as like- 
ly to beget a difficulty. On that point, the progress 
of the discussion and my own reflections have 
changed my views, and I am not ashamed to avow 
it. [ now wish to see the notice given, but in 
terms entirely conciliatory. I wish it, too, given 
at once, that the country and its business may suf- 
fer no further disturbance, and that we may know, 
before Congress adjourns, what is to come of it— 
peace or war. 





INDEPENDENT TREASUR 
REMARKS OF MR. C.J. INGERSOLL, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE House or RepresENTATIVES, 
March 31, 1846. 
On the Constitutional Treasury Bill. 


Mr. INGERSOLL, in substance, said, as no one 
seemed disposed to address the committee, he would 
do so, though not prepared, indeed, not well, and 
therefore desirous of postponing till to-morrow 
what he meant to submit. Por (said he) this is one 
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of the great subjects upon which something more 
than a recorded vote on the journal is proper. 1 
deem this the greatact of this organic session—much 
more momentous than Oregon, or the tariff; and 
have no doubt that those who support and accom. 
plish this great and fundamental enactment will be 
gratefully regarded hereafter by all dispassionate 
and reflecting people, not only in this country, but 
others. Idesire not only to associate my name 
with such an act of Congress, but to print some of 
the reasons for that desire, confident that those who 
come after us, as soon as the mists of party and 
misrepresentation disperse, will regard the authors 
of this indispensable and most beneficial reform as 
having well deserved of their country. It is yet 
obscured by party prejudices. Butthey must soon 
give way. And there is no great public measure 
with which I am more ambitious of having connex- 
ion, not one more cherished, than this purification 
of our currency, which is the lifeblood of the body 
politic. 

Its having been reduced to a party measure, has 
not been without advantages. Action and reaction, 
abuse and defence, have enlightened public senti- 
ment. The less educated and less thinking, but 
less selfish mass, have been enlisted for the vindica- 
tion of property, and its only standard for morality 
and its preservation. The prejudice and clamor 
of fictitious wealth, and its train of presses and 
professions, have been rebuked, and we, who were 
once an abused minority, have become a large and 
united majority on this question, which is a great 
bond of Republican unity. LT hold the currency 
above all partisan and personal considerations; yet, 
with infinite satisfaction, contemplate the state of 
parties on this reform; that with which I am as- 
sociated being ina large majority in this House, 
and in the other. Ina very few days, this bill will 
pass, with the sanction of both Houses, and proba- 
bly soon become a law. For three years thereafter, 
during this Administration, it cannot, and will not, 
be repealed; in which period it will recommend 
itself to general, almost universal, acceptance. 
During nearly the next four years, it will be work- 
ing out its own practical vindication. And I ven- 
ture to predict that all the reflecting and candid of 
the United States will acknowledge its advantages, 
and insist on its permanence. It will be one of 
the greatest of Democratic triumphs and pepular 
benefits. 

Itisadry, dull, and unattractive topic, which 
no one probably, certainly not I, can embellish for 
an audience; a topic for the pen, rather than the 
tongue; and for expatiation to do it any justice far 
beyond the limit of our speaking permission. Last 
session I spoke very briefly, however, against the 
bill, and voted for it; which | did because several 
of its features were not to my liking, while my 
adhesion to its great principles is, and always has 


been, unalterable. I thought that, to consume four | 


years in restoration of coin payments, was far too 
slow a process; and that much of the machinery 
provided might be dispensed with. Accordingly, 
on the 13th of January this session, I submitted a 


resolution for a plan of constitutional treasury by | 


supplemental provisions to the act of 1789, organ- 
izing the Treasury Department, without the un- 
necessary machinery and expense of the repealed 
sub-treasury act, and with an earlier establishment 


of coin payments. In this I had no intention to | 
ask for any action of the House on the resolution, 


but merely in that way to intimate amendments or 
modifications which I deem desirable. With a 
hundred millions of coin, which is now estimated 
to be in the United States, surely there can be no 
reason for taking four years to bring about cash pay- 


ments. Anamendment, since my resolution, report- | 


ed from the Committee of Ways and Means, pro- 
poses to recur to coin payments forthwith—this 
year; and some of the machinery of the former bill 
is also dispensed with. Furthermore, the bill is now 
assimilated to the act of 1789, which organized the 
Treasury Department, so that our act will thus be 


but supplementary to that of 1789, and the provis- 
ions of the Constitution; a recurrence to first prin- | 


ciples, to which there can be no good objection, 
as an act of wholesome and necessary reform, 
whose influences must be salutary on the currency, 


the property, the labor, the morals, the general | 


welfare of the oe 
There are two cardinal positions in the proposed 
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custody of banks; secondly, the specie clause. 
Fither of these positions might be enacted without 
the others, or both may go together. It is very 
comfortable to those who faced the paper money 
storm in its first furious outbreaks, to believe that 
there is a large majority now of the community 
favorable to both these reforms. We were proba 


| bly ina majority, on the principle of s« paration, 


long before we were numerically the strongest on 
the specie clause. [t was long before th preju- 
dices which the speculative, the clamorous, the 
interested, and ignorant, combined, were able to 
keep up, could be overcome. Without what may 
be called providential help, those prejudices never 
would, perhaps, have been overcome. The inhe- 
rent, monstrous evils of all paper-money systems, 
aggravated by our false banking, came wonderfully 
to our aid, That stupendous fraud, so frequently 
practised, as suspension of specie payments, in 
defiance of law, the gross mismanagement of the 
sordid directors of banks, their detected misde- 
meanors, explosions, and devastations, the ruin, 
convulsions, aud diserace, in which nearly every 
State was involved by them; these providential 
calamities hastened and ensured the resene of the 
country from a dominion more fatal than that of 
de spots. 

The contest between the honest, laborious, and 
dispersed portion of the American people, and the 
combined, contriving, paper-mongering few, is not 
of recent origin. The founders of the Constitution 
flattered themselves that they had frustrated that 
conspiracy, at least withdrawn its faculties. Mad- 
ison, always wise, often eloquent, seldom fervid, 
let me read jiis denunciation of it from the Med- 
eralist: 

“The extension of the prohibition to bills of eredit must 
give pleasure to every citizen, in proportion to his love ot 


justice, and his knowledge of the true springs of publie 


prosperity. The loss which America has sustained since 
the peace from the pestilent effects of paper money on the 
necessary coniidence between man and man, on the neces 
sary confidence in the public couneils, on the industry and 
morals of the people, and on the characters of republican 
Government, constitutes an enormous debt against the States 
chargeable with this unadvised measure, which must long 
remain unsatisfied, or rather an accumulation of guilt, which 
can be expiated no otherwise than by a voluntary sacrifice 
on the altar of justice of the power which hus been the in 
strument of it.” 


The first Secretary of the Treasury, by an or- 
der, an illegal order, directing the receipt of bank 
notes, when, however, they were really converti- 
ble, dollar for dollar, and no idea of a legalized sus- 

ension of specie payments had ever entered the 
soa of man, directing the receipt of convertible 
bank notes at the custom-house, took the first step 
of departure from the only money, which has been 
followed since by enormous aberrations. The first 
Bank of the United States, another of his meas- 
ures, came soon after—an institution which was a 
useful fiscal arent. But it never issued a note for 
less than ten dollars, although it might, by its char- 
ter, have issued a note for a quarter of a dollar. 
And its notes were all and always really, immedi- 
ately convertible into coin. Five dollar notes came 
with the second Bank of the United States, and 
just before it the sweeping suspension of cash pay- 
ments by nearly all our banks, for which it was 
designed to provide a remedy. 

The Bank of Pennsylvania and the Manhattan 
Bank of New York, which, I believe, led the way 
of the hundreds of State banks since inflicted on 
the community, were democratic attempts to coun- 
teract the federal Bank of the United States. With- 
out distinction of party, with deplorable emulation 
and confusion of parties ever since, these pestilent 
incorporations increased in number and licentious- 
ness, till their use of the public funds became an 
insufferable evil, and separation from them a cry- 
ing necessity. Public sentiment has ripened upon 
it to a vast preponderance. If the first Secretary 
of the Treasury (Hamilton) were here to give his 
opinion, he would advise his Whig friends that 
recurrence to the constitutional treasury, as he was 
acquainted with it, has become indispensable. Rob- 
ert Morris, Alexander Hamilton, and all the emi- 
nent men of that day, were hard-money men. So 
was Washington, Madison, and, I may add, every 
Chief Magistrate of the United States, without ex- 


= 

“he dire discovery had not then been sprung 
from London upon mankind, that paper may be 
issued by banks and circulated as money instead 


act. First, separation of public money from the |, of silver and gold. 
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In 1797, an order in council, suddenly made on 
a Sunday, under the pressure of Bonaparte’s viec- 
tories, and the alarming decline of the Bank of 
England, the stocks therein, the credit of the im- 
mense factitious empire, Great Britain, bank notes 
were, by act of Parliament, first, for only six 
weeks, then till the end of the session, eventually 
for three-and-twenty years, made a lecal tender, 
which cannot be done in this country. The Con- 
stitution forbids it. The influence in the United 
States of that disastrous Government fraud, by act 
of Parliament, was to embolden the swarming 
bank evil-doers of this country to push to the last 
extremities their abominable spe culations, leaving 
the Federal Government no alternative but to di- 
voree its funds entirely from bank eustody, to 
reduce them entirely to com, and to recoenise no 
other eurr ncy, nothing as money, but those pre- 
cious metals which alone are money. 

By this we make no war on bank They have 
become, whether right or wrong, part of « ur State 


* 


system. Let them take care of themselves. The 
constitutional treasury, while it may curb and reg- 
ulate, is not designed to destroy them. Bank 


paper may remain in circulation. The bank note, 
the promissory note, the bill of exchange, none of 
the familiar instruments of payment and exchange, 
are molested. No harm is done to anybody, in- 
corporate, or individual, But the Federal Gov- 
ernment undertakes to guard its own funds from 
depredation, fluetuation, and loss, by interlopers, 
whether incorporated or individual. 

Every lawyer, and almost every other member 
of this House, knows that the Supre me Court of 
the United States was nearly equally divided on 
the question whether State bank notes are not bills 
of eredit, prohibited by the Constitution. ‘The 
late Chief Justice Marshall told a gentleman that 
he should have thought so, if the question had 
been presented when their issues first began. But 
his ultimate judgment was in conformity to Madi- 
son’s, that they are not contrary to the Constitu 
tion, unless made alegal tender. Judge Story and 
some of his associates pronounced those notes un- 
constitutional. 

While such have been the fluctuations of opin- 
ion and of property in this country, the effect of 
the paper-money usurpation in England was to 
depreciate property there from twenty to forty per 
cent.; and terrible was the struggle to recover trom 
this decline. The present Prime Minister, the 
greatest reformer of the age, began with his bill 
for the resumption of cash payments. ‘The intel- 
ligence of Great Britain, without distinction of 
party, the Howes, Broughams, Cannings, Hus- 
kissons, and Wellingtons, united against the pre- 


judices and ignorance of the kingdom, and achieved 


a great but painful and perilous reform. Since 
then, in renewing lately the charter of the Bank of 
England, Sir Robert Peel has repudiated the bank 
pavlor postulate that bank paper, convertible with 
one dollar in coin for three in notes, is a safe me- 
dium. Everywhere where anything like popular 
covernment prevails—in England, France, if I am 
not mistaken, Holland, and Belgium—coin is the 
circulation. ‘The smallest notes in England and 
France are large enough to secure the payment of 
wages, of tradesmen’s bills, travelling and daily 
expenses—in short, all but large commercial trans- 
actions, in hard money. 

In this country this reform remains to be effect- 
ed—the greatest of all improvements in the cur 
rency, the industry, the morality, the equality and 
liberty of the people. Our backsliding has been 
continual and lamentable for between forty and 
fifty years. This bill is the first effort of recupe- 
ration. 

Since the repealed sub-treasury act of July, 1840, 
we have enjoyed at least an approximation to coin. 
During the Administrations of Mr. Tyler and Mr. 
Polk, while the public money has been kept most- 
ly in banks, the public transactions have been made 
in coin or convertible paper. Very little supple- 
ment to the act of 1789 would suffice. We might 
dispense with much of the machinery in the —_ 
ent bill, but that it would be necessary then to leave 
the public money in such banks or other places, as 
the Executive might choose. That would be too 
great a trustand risk. We must not leave the pub- 
lic money at the disposal of the Executive, either 
as to the place in which it shall be kept, or the 
medium. The somewhat complicated machinery 
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of the bill is therefore unavoidable. I cheerfully 
subseribe to it, and will give the bill my cordial 
vote as it is, in thatrespect. Very likely, as I have 
said, there are imperfections of provision, and will 
hve aw kwardness and mconveinence in the Le vili- 
niog of operations. But time and expe rience will 
easily rectify these disadvantages; and long before 
the close of the present Administration, the revival 
of the constitutional treasury will be settled, and 
its acceptance nearly universal. sale: 

The mauguration ond outset of the constitutional 
treasury will not be by any means so difficult or 
slow as that of the Bank of the United States in 
1817, which was nearly prostrated by the frauds 
of its own officers, and much retarded by its revi- 
val of cash payments. 

Let me address the gentlemen of New England, 
and other advocates of the protective system, on 
anxious seats here, all about me, trembling for 
their tariff. To am the friend of duties for protec- 
tion; and whatever | may think of the law of 1842, 
for which I voted, Lam opposed to violent, sudden, 
unjust, and eruel shocks to industry, even when 
extravagantly fomented. Butof what avail is any 
Federal tariff against the undermining of State pa- 
ver money, and the counterfeit coinage of banks? 
ile on protection as high as you will, make it all 
cent. per cent.,or more, yet must it be a futility,a 
mockery, while hordes of State banks may flood 
the markets with litth notes, miscalled money. No 
more sagacious people live than those of New Eng- 
land. But their superiority as an industrious peo 
ple is countervaiied by their depreciated paper 
money in small bank notes. The small notes of 
small corporations, which they charter as bank 
capital, is ne more capital than waste paper. ‘The 
whole is mere delusion, and renders them tributa- 
ry to inferior people 4, against whom exchanges 
would run all over the world, in favor of New 
Enviand, if they did not discard the only acknowl- 


edved standard of value and universal medium of 


payment. [tis like making the bushel hold some- 
times as much as a hogshead, at others only a 
quart; the yardstick three feet, or six feet, or six 
inches long, as a few short-sighted, sordid, spec- 
ulating bank presidents and cashiers decree by 
ukases more irrational than those of any autocrat, 
or firmans worse than Turkish, Property, by this, 
is always uncertain, wages never just, whatever 
their nominal amount may be, often paid in orders 
more unavailing and unprincipled than counterfeit 
notes. These means of undermining protection to 
the industry, equality, and subsistence of the labo- 
rious, Congress cannot directly control. But the 
constitutional treasury will have excellent tenden- 
cies and influences that way. It will operate as 
duties, both specific and ad valorem, equivalent to 
ten or fifteen percent. The advocates of the pres- 
ent tariff may rest assured that this bill is their 
best protection to begin with, and good to abide 
with. Wihathout it, duties may be piled cent. per 
cent, upon importations to littl avail. We have 
had thirty changes of tariff, it is said. And why? 
but because of the never ceasing under-current of 
small State bank notes, and ruinous bank fluctua- 
tions, undermining every impost as from ume to 
time enacted. ‘Tariffs are built on quagmires 
while these banks make the currency. ‘They will 
rest on a rock when gold and silver is the only pub- 
lic curvency. It always was, will, and must be the 
only money. A large number of our most intelli- 
gent, industrious, and opulent people have been, 
for fifty years, exercising their sharp wits, and 
outwitted themselves, in reviving contrivances, tried 
long ago in the dark ages of China, to make money 
out of paper, which is as rational as the Chinese 
soldiers repulsing the English by turning heels- 
over-head at them, instead of armies and fleets. 
Our northern friends, with all their schools and 
colleges, are blinded by a leprosy of circulation 
which afflicts labor with incurable disease, and 
supplants equality by the worst of all privileged 
orders. 

Something has been said of an extensive branch 
mint, to be built at New York, for which I cannot 
vote ull they banish the only circulation there— 
small notes. There may be coin in the banks, but 
it is seldom seen in the streets, shops or markets, 
Convertibility is not enough—is not the only re- 
quirement, There must be habitual circulation. 
When that noble and magnificent commercial em- 
portum once is obliged to depend on the barkeep- 


ers of a hotel for all means of payment; get one 
paper dollar to pay the hack, another to go to the 
theatre, and when the account is settled, go to some 
neighboring shop and buy something with the 
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trashy change, rather than take it home, when it | 


would require brokerage to get rid of, not to men- 
tion the discredit of attempting to pass what no 
tradesman or market-man will take but ata dis- 
count, if atall. They say at New York and in 
New England, that there is coin in the banks. So, 
it was long said, there was in the Bank of Amster- 
dam. But what assurance have we of the asser- 
tion? ‘There are but two guaranties: banishment 
of small notes, and circulation of coin; not mere 
convertibility, but circulation too. 

That res per table journal, the National Intelli- 
gencer, Which I have read for thirty odd years with 
edification, has lately republished part of an article 
from the March number of the Democratic Review, 


which argues that war will break down the banks. | 


The worthy editors of the Intelligencer have the 
simplicity, the bonhommie, to parade this as one of 
the evils of the war they so much deprecate. Now, 
1 am neither an advocate for war, nor an enemy of 
banks. So far from it, that I reckon part of the 
price we shall have to pay for war, if England 
forces hostilities upon us, that the next fen years 
of this prosperous country will be more prosper- 
ous, if peace continues, than any thirty years 
heretofore. We must pay a great deal of tem- 
porary interruption of prosperity as part of the 
price of war. But its breaking down the trum- 
pery of banks—will that be an evil? Not one 
to deter mea moment from fighting for 54° 40’. 
Should England by war break down the banks, 
and build up the manufactures, many good citizens 


will submit to such disasters with composure, if 


not cratification. What fragile structures the banks 
must be, if the first blow of an enemy will destroy 
them! It has been said that Great Britain in 1776 
stamped this Union into independence, and in 1812 
pressed it into a great naval power. What next? 
Let her relieve our industry from banks and paper 
money, What gratitude we shall owe our mother 
country. 

lor war the constitutional treasury will prove 
an admirable and indispensable preparation. For 
why are the United States so prosperous of late? 
The bank party say, because of the tariff of 1842. 
But that Ldeny. The tariff question is really a 
currency question. The body politie of this Union 
is healthy. ‘The Union is prosperous, because the 
blood of the body politic, long diseased, has been 
purified of late years by a better currency than it 
had for many years. Ever since the sub-treas- 
ury act of July, 1840, and notwithstanding its 
harsh and precipitate repeal, the constitutional 
treasury, in some measure, has been in operation 
by Executive action, without, however, adequate 


wrovision by act of Congress. During Mr. Tyler’s | 
and Mr. Polk’s Adrainistrations, the country has | 


enjoyed at least some approximation to coin cur- 
rency. ‘The public funds have been kept in banks 
indeed; but the funds have been, if not equivalent 
to gold and silver, at any rate much more like 
them than they were during many years. Con- 
gress wisely rejected Mr. 'Tyler’s fiscal contrivance 


endorsed by Mr. Webster. Mr. Tyler rejected | 


the worst of all the United States banks, and here 


we are, at last, about to reinstate the treasury and | 
the money where the Constitution and act of 1789 | 


placed them. That act has been in partial force, 
but without the supplemental guards against Ex- 
ecutive control and State banks, paper and all, 
which this bill provides. And with it, a new era 
of economical administration will begin, which, as 
I have already said, is certain to last as long as Mr. 
Polk is President, which is long enough to render 
its advantages obvious and clear to all. 

In this recurrence to first principles, there is no 
novel, experimental, or perilous legislation, Our 
radicalism has never gone beyond restoration. We 
do not presume to be wise r than our predecessors. 
All we do is to return to their system—to return 


to it from the ruinous speculations of the paper- 


money contrivances, which have failed everywhere 
and everyhow, with terrible injury to the currency, 


the morality, the equality, the industry, the gene- | 


ral welfare of the community. To accomplish 


this restoration, some of us have had to bear the | 
brunt of great abuse. Paper money has controlled | 
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fessions, especially that of the law, which governs 
the judiciary. Courts of justice have been over. 
come, Legislatures commanded, States convulsed 
and conquered, Congress carried away. An ex. 
traordinary man, as Chief Magistrate, grappled 
with foes more formidable than armies with |) y- 
ners. His successor, as Chief Magistrate, fel| jy 
the conflict, after nobly sustaining it with admira- 
ble constaney and superior intelligence. Hus Pres. 
idential messages on that intricate and diffiey!r 
topic are State papers of the highest merit for clear. 
ness and cogency. He fell in a cause which wil! 
render his memory always grateful to those who 
maintain property and industry against the fatal 
ravages of paper money and privileged delinquen 
ey. As one of their devoted followers, 1, too, had 
my Share of calumny to bear as an enemy to what 
I struggled to preserve. For defying, as I de- 
spised, the architects of the ruin in which Phiia 
delphia and Pennsylvania were especially involved, 
I was denounced as a law-breaker, and, by many 
deemed a monster. P 

I should like, if time and strength allowed, to 
pursue the subject in other moral, political, and 
economical considerations, particularly to show, 
that, as the courts of law and halls of legislation 
have been aiders and abetters of paper money, so 
even the church has seldom, if ever, in sermons 
homilies, or epistles, condemned its misdeeds. 
Large numbers of its victims and advocates are so 
no more. This bill will reduce the power of thos: 
who remain, and be one of the brightest pages in 
American legislation. 


THE SUB-TREASURY. 
SPEECH OF MR. J. R. INGERSOLL, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 31, 1846. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, on the Bill for the better 
organization of the Treasury, and for the sate- 
keeping, &c., of the public Revenue— 

Mr. INGERSOLL said that, when this subject 
of a Sub-treasury was about to be brought forward 
for the present consideration of Congress, he did 
not suppose that it possessed asingle claim to merit. 

teflecting, however, upon the source from which, 
in its present shape, it has sprung, and coupling it, 
as he was bound to do, in some measure, with the 
reporter of the plan before the House, he could 
not fail to admit that the bill had one item in its 
favor, namely, its individual authorship. Freely 
conceding the existence and influence of this single 
item on one side of the account, where it stood 
alone, he believed it to be greatly overbalanced by 
along list of per contras on the other. [Entertaining 
honestly this conviction, (said Mr. I.) I shall not 
only cast my humble vote against it, but will pro- 
ceed to suggest a few practical objections. Plato 
is my friend, but truth is much more so. I do not 
love Cesar less, but I love Rome much more. 

It is not necessary to dwell upon that part of the 
question which is made to assume a mere party 
aspect. A minority will generally suffer by ten- 
dering such an issue. It substitutes at once for 
rules of reason the force of numbers. The end 
may be reached with greater simplicity of argu- 
ment and less effort of reflection; but justice 1s 
discarded as an ingredient in the mass of motive, 
and the great interests of the country are exposed 
to risk by mingling the chances of an accidental 
majority with the pride of power and the devotion 
of party allegiance. I would only add a word or 
two to the explanations given by gentlemen who 
were here in the special session of 1841, when | 





/ was nota member. The argument has been mis- 


taken which justifies complaint on account of the 
precipitancy with which the measure of re-enact- 
ment is now borne through the House, notwith- 
standing the acceleration which characterized the 
repeal of the original law. It is one thing to build 
up a system, as this has sometimes been called, 
and it is another thing to put it aside when it has 
proved incompetent for its purposes, or otherwise 
unworthy of support. Great trees, it is said, are 
long in growing to their height, but they are cut 
down in an hour. The repeal of a law, in the na- 


two-thirds of the press, and a majority of the pro- ': ture of the thing, embraces neither complexity nor 
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details. It is asimple proposition, which requires 
nothing but a single operation of the mind. An 
enactment implies combination as well as_reflec- 
tion—a harmonious union of different and distinct, 
und sometimes dissimilar ingredients, making to- 
vether one cansistent whole. 
* Neither is it sufficient as an argument that the 
present course is, In its rapidity of completion, 
more or less retaliatory. Our antagonists com- 
plained, they say with justice, at least plausibly, 
of the hot haste’? with which measures were 
despatched during the brief period of W hig ascend- 
encv in 1841. They went with those complaints 
upen their lips before the people. They profited 
and they prevailed by the use of them. Let them 
beware how they fall themselves into the same 
errors. Retribution may await them, as they say 
it did us. Should such be the case, they will have 
the mortification of defeat aggravated by the con- 
sciousness that they sinned with the light of ex- 
perience shining before their eyes, and the lessons 
of practical instruction sounding in their ears. 
Supposing the question fairly open, and free to 
ample discussion, it is an argument in the threshold 
avainst the measure, that 1t has been heretofore 
weighed in the balance, with a steady and impar- 
tial hand, and found wanting. I do not refer to a 
decision of the people in the memorabie-tentest of 


1840, although that might be no unimportant cir- | 


‘umstance in determining the present result. I do 
noteven refer for any personal imputation of in- 
cousistency to the fact of a Sub-treasury having 
been at an earlier period epposed by those who 
are now its warmest friends. But I refer to that 
transaction of an earlier period as an expression 
of opinion by an unbiased body of Representatives, 
when reason alone was permitted to influence their 
judgments, without the agency of party feeling. 
With every epportunity to examine, and nothing 
to prevent a correct determination, this House then 
came to the conclusion—circumstances being in no 
respect less favorable to the measure than they are 
atthe present moment—that it was not desirable, 
and it was rejected and renounced by a large ma- 
jority. Separate from it now its party influences; 
let the tocsin cease to sound, and let the rallying 
word be no longer given out, and the precedent of 
1835 will be adopted at once as authoritative and 
persuasive upon ali impartial minds. 

An obvious practical objection to this scheme is 
found in its being unnecessary. All the essential 
objects of the present complicated and voluminous 
hill, consisting of seven-and-twenty sections, may 
be accomplished under the few and simple pro- 
visions of the act of 2d September, 1789. That 
enduring and comprehensive statute is, in relation 
toitsown objects, atype of the Federal Constitution 
in its wider scope. Distinguished by great sim- 
plicity of language and arrangement, both of those 
instruments—fruits as they are of the golden age 
of the nation—are at the same time precise and 
definite to all co-existing purposes, and yet so ex- 
pansive as to meet the exigencies of many after 
generations. All that can and ought to be done, 
according to the proposed scheme, may be done 
more directly and with far less complex machinery 
under the act of °89. 
that concerns the receiving, disbursing, and keep- 
ing of the moneys of the United States, is contained 
in the classic provisions which have been in force 
for nearly sixty years. The difference is simply 
this: that now, as heretofore, the money may be 
Kept in safes and vaults, if in safes and vaults it 
can be kept to greater advantage; but no compul- 
Sion ls Imposed to prefer the mephitic vapors of a 
cavern to every other place of deposite, however in 
all respects more eligible. From this time forth 
all option is denied. An inexorable imprisonment 
is the doom of the Treasury, and to the fens upon 


Everything now proposed, | 
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already exist. As the law stands, money is re- 
ceived and kept by the ‘Treasurer, without any 
allusion whatever to banks. It is disbursed by 
him upon warrants drawn by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, countersigned by the Comptroller, and 
recorded by the Register. * His accounts are ren- 
dered quarterly to the Comptroller, or oftener, if 
required, and a copy, when settled, is transmitted 
to the Se cretary. At the commencement of eve ry 
session he is obliged to render to Cougress fair and 
accurate copies of all his accounts, as also a true and 
perfect account of the state of the treasury. He 
must submit, not once a week, but at all times, to 
the Secretary and the Comptroller, or to either of 
them, the inspection of the moneys in his hands. 
All these duties are performed under the sanction 
of a bond, with sufficient approved sureties, con- 
ditioned for the faithful performance of the duties 
of his office, and for the fidelity of the persons 
whom he may employ. Add to these well-con- 
ceived arrangements, which are peculiar to the 
Treasurer, the comprehensive provisions which 
apply to other and all persons appointed to any 
office instituted by the act, and you have a broad 
outline which requires no furthe rlezislation. None 
of the officers are permitted to be concerned or in- 
terested, directly or indirectly, in carrying on the 
business of trade or commerce, or to be the owner, 
in whole or in part, of any sea vessel, or to pur- 
chase by himself, or another in trust for him, any 
public lands or other publie property, or to be con- 
cerned in the purchase or disposal of any public 
securities of any State or of the United States, or 
to take or apply to his own use any emolument or 
gain for negotiating or transacting any business in 
the department other than such as should be allow- 
ed by law. ‘These are the barriers set up against 
the dangers of temptation, in aid of the sound prin- 
ciples which fortify the pure and honorable mind. 

It will be observed that, independently of the 
bill reported, no particular place of deposite is con- 
templated for the funds of the Government. They 


| are everywhere that they may be needed, and 


where they may be made available. They are the 
right of the nation in all places, and by whomso- 
ever for greater convenience kept. They constitute 
its fiscal power, and may be wielded at will in the 
shape of credit as well as of gold in hand. They 
are in the pockets of solvent debtors, or in the 
agreements by individuals or corporations to accept 
of drafts, at the remotest corners of our own ora 
foreign country—as well as in the iron chambers 
of the edifice at the other end of the avenue. The 
word treasury is twice mentioned in the Constitu- 
tion. First to indicate that the compensation for 
members of Congress is to be paid, not by the 
States, as had formerly been the case, but with the 
moneys of the United States; and again, when ap- 
propriations made by law are declared in effect to 
be the only competent sources of public expendi- 
ture. Neither the Constitution nor the law, nor 
the practice of fifty-six years of suecessful admin- 
istration of the revenue, with the brief exception 
of one year, one month, and nine days, hints ata 
necessary local habitation, or even a preferred place 
of deposite, for the public funds. Safes and vaults 
and hollow significancies were reserved for a time 
and an occasion long distant from the era and the 
purposes of the Constitution and the almost con- 
temporary law. 

The next practical objection that I would suggest 


to the plan is, that it has no aim to promote the |; 


great ends of Government. It contains no creative 
good. It pretends to none. At the best, nothing | 
more than a mere incident is proposed to the per- | 
formance of some of its functions. Fruitful, in- 
deed, is it in patronage and in means of inter- 
ference with the characteristic simplicity of the 


| original design, but it has no view to an enlarge- 


| will be no danger. 
sentative of specie of equal value and (if it be 
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It professes to induce an employment of the pre- 


cious metals to the exclusion of all other currency. 
This is its popular and captivating feature. ‘This 
is the dazzhog lure when, like the forty ducats 
held up to the lo: vine eyes of the apothecary, 
wrung from his pove rty and not his will, consent 


to folly and 


encourag) 


to crime. It misleads the miser, by 
r the hope of a more solid and substan- 
horde of imperishable wealth, and it deludes 
the spendthrift, by promising him counters for his 
) ’ - . ry. 
pay and elittering agents for his prodigulity, The 
othe r enrd nal Virtue counte rlejtied by the plan is 
the seenrity which it affects to afford: the means of 
caty } seit , . . . 
afe keeping of the Ciovernment. 
itself to the vule ir senses bv pre sent- 


tial 


treasures of the 
It addre sses 
visible bars and locks and walls, the mere 


ies 
physical Impediments to invasion—barriers which 
Ingenuity and skill ean easily make, and equal in 
genuity and skill can as burst asunder—tor 
the moral force and multiplied checks of mutual 


re sponsibility ; for actual, sufficient, 


easily 


and always 
fidelity, ren- 
sibility of ac- 


available pledges of punctuality and 
dered inaccessible to the remotest pos 
cident, negligence or fraud. 

Now, gold and silver are, in their proper place, 
excellent things. Like fire and water, they are good 
servants, but bad masters. Asa basis of circula- 
tion, they are the best that ever has been suggest 
ed. As asoleand exclusive currency, they would 
be found just as inconvenient and impracticable as 
was the iron of ancient Sparta, or tobaceo in the 
revolutionary history ef Virginia, Inthe ordinary 
retail habe rdashery of life, they are, perhaps, in- 
disyx nsable. In the laree coneerns of w holesale 
business, either connected with the domestic com- 
merce of the inhabitants of an extensive country, 
or the commerce of those inhabitants with distant 
nations, they are in practice never re sorted to but 
as an exes tion, and from mere necessity They 
are, it is true, more or less generally used even in 
small affairs, according to the more or less abso- 
lutely conimercial character and habits of the par- 
ticular people; but a resort to them, and to them 
alone, on occasions when anything like extensive 
transactions of trade are carried on, would be an 
anomaly that is yet without a precedent. Hience 
aright to require specie in payment of Government 
dues is too important aone to have been ove rlook- 
ed for a moment, and the States are constitutionally 
disabled from making anything else a legal tender. 
But an obligation to require it at all times, and 


| under every possible contingency, might be attend- 


ed with serious inconvenience: a receiver of public 


| money, for example, might be under instructions 


to remit the first that should come to his hands to a 
distant partof the country. It is offered to him in 


| the shape of exactly such a draft as he desires. He 


must refuse the draft and pay a premium for a sim- 
ilar one to the broker next door, with the specie 
which he has reluctantly but necessarily received. 
It is the option that 1 contend he should have. 
Treat the affairs of the Government in this re- 
spect as a prudent man does his own, and there 
Let specie, or the repre- 


so) of greater use, be taken in payment, according 
to circumstances, and as either may be most de- 
sired, and you will have no occasion for the strin- 
gent rule proposed. You have, probably, Mr. 
Chairman, never been sworn at Highgate. Ifyou 
have, you would know that the clearest powers of 
preference are not obligatory in the face of interest 
and inclination. You are only bound not to walk 
a journey when you can ride; not to eat brown 
bread when you can get white; and not to kiss the 


| maid when you can kiss the mistress; provided 
ply nevertheless, as the statutes say, unless 
i you 


| respectively, better than the mistress, the white 


ike the maid, the brown bread, and the walk, 


bread, and the ride. 


Which its buildings are erected the practice of keep- 


| ment of the resources, a promotion of the dignity, || 
ing the Government funds must be confined. When 


or an advancement of the interest, happiness, ex- |} Look into the history of our own country; com- 


this new depository was half built, such were the 
doubts even of its subterranean capacities, that it 
was proposed to stop the work and take it down. 


|| tical or positive good. 


tent, or glory of the Republic. It involves no | 
leading purposes of legislation, it attempts no prac- | 
i It is at best a small contri- | 


pare its moneyed condition at the different periods, 
when it possessed the option of specie or its — 
lent for all business purposes, with its condition 


Within a few days past, one of the heads of bu- 
reaus has shown me a book of records fished up 
from the Serbonian bogs of oblivion that abound 
below, which was already much injured, and 
threatened with entire destruction. All this mis- 
chief will be entailed by the Sub-treasury scheme, 
without substantially ‘creating any convenience, 
security, economy, or strength beyond those which | 


vance to do familiar things in a new way. It) 
brings with it in possession no sunshine for a 
smiling land; it promises in the future and in hope 
no refreshing ewe or fertilizing showers for a || 
| season when they may be required by a thirsting | 
soil. | 

This compound system, when resolved into its | 
original elements, consists of two essential parts. ' 


when there was no such option, because there was 
no such equivalent. From the peace of 1783 until 
the year 1791, specie was the legal currency. A 
feebler frame of Government, notwithstanding the ‘ 
robust and vigorous population of which it was 
composed, never existed. It dissolved, after a few 
short years of disastrous experiment, in its own 
weakness. It ended with a public debt of eighty 
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millions, which it bequeathed asa sad legacy to 
the Government of the Constitution. An early and 
a wive act of the new Government, in its first Con- 
gress, was tu establish a Bank of the United States. 
It wis established because it was believed that it 
would be very conducive to the successful conduct- 
ing of the national finances; would tend to give 
facility to the obtaining of loans for the use of the 
Ciovernment in sudden emergencies, and would be 
productive of considerable advantages to trade and 
wdustry in general.—[Preamble to the act to in- 
‘ orporate the subscribers to the Bank of the United 
States, Mebruary 25, 1791.) Before the expiration 
of the time fixed for the end of the charter, every 
farthing of the heavy national debt was paid, 
although the prospe rity of the country was assaile d 
daring poruons of it by calamities in the shape of 
depredations upon commerce, non-intercourse, and 
mndefinite war with on 
nation, and threats of war 


embareo of 
| 


extent, quasi 
eliverent 
with another. 

[am not contending 
States, or 


power ful 


fora Bank of the United 
bank. 
ity of a medium of ex 


change of equal value and greater facility of remit- 


for any other Iam contending 


fon tive propricty and bee 


tance and transportation than wold and silver. The 
war of 1812 found the nation without a Bank of the 
United States, and it left it without any such cur- 
rency as | It left it, however, 
somewhat the wiser for its disastrous 
wilful omission to provide for such an emergency. 
An early effort after the restoration of peace was 
to guard against a similar calamity, and to lay the 
foundation in another fiseal scheme, of which a 
new Bank of the United States, witha greatly aug- 
mented capital, was the principal ingredient, of the 
discharge of another heavy debt, and the establish- 
ment of a sound alternative curren y. On the 30th 
of April, 1816, a jomt resolution of Congress was 
approved, which ran thus: 


have described. 


nevleet or 


* A resolution relative to the more effectual collection of 
the public revenue. 


« Resolved ly the Senute ond House of Representctives of 
the United States of Ameri in Congre cmbled, That 
the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he hereby is, required 
and directed to adopt such measures as he may deem neces 
sary to cause, as soon as may be, all duties, taxes, debts, or 
sums Of money accruing, or becoming payable to the United 
States, to be collected aud paid in the legal currency of the 
United States, or treasury of the Bank of the 
United States, as by law provided and declared, or in notes 
of banks which are payable or paid on demand in the said 
legal currency of the United States; and thatfrom and after 
the 900) day of February next no such duties, taxes, debts, 
or stim of money accruing or becoming payable to the Uni 
ted States as aforesaid, ought to be collected or reeeived 
otherwise than in the legal currency of the United States 
or Treasury notes, or notes of the Bank of the United States, 
erin potes of banks which are poyable and paid on demand 
in the said legal curreney of the United States.” 

On the 12th of September, 1816, Mr. Secretary 
Dallas issued his nottce that from and after the 20th 
day of February, 1817, all duties, taxes, debts, or 
sums of money accruing or becoming payable to 
the United States, must be paid, not in gold and 
silver only, but in the legal currency of the United 
States, or ‘Treasury notes, or notes of the Bank of 
the United States, or in notes of banks which are 

myable and paid on demand in the legal currency 
of the United States, and not otherwise. 
this alternative arrangement the finances again 
prospered. Under it the national debt was again 
extinguished. ‘The celebrated * specie circular’’ 
of 5th November, 1834, written at the period of 
General Jackson’s active war with the Bank of the 
United State 8, authorizes the colle ctors of customs 
and all receivers of public money to regard the le- 
gal currency of the United States, Treasury notes, 
notes of the Bank of the United States, and notes 
of banks which are payable and paid in the legal 
currency of the United States, as equal in merit and 
in the estimation of the ‘Treasury. Prosperity ac- 
companied the effectual continuance of this arrange- 
ment, and the power to comply with it. When it 
ceased once more, as it did in 1837, from a variety 
of causes, (the Bank of the United States had ceased 
by the expiration of its charter, and other banks 
had suspended specie payments,) disaster spread 
over the land, and involved in its wide vortex Gov- 
ernment and people. ‘That crisis, too, has passed 
away, and while a bright sky shines above us, and 
plenty and prosperity smile before us, and beckon 
us onward in the smooth path of general content- 
ment, these happy prospects are to be darkened 
with the interposition of a needless and pernicious 


nofes, or note 


Under 


mystery; with elements enough of official power 
and corruption ; with temptation enough to fraad 
and embezzlement; with complexity enough to em- 
barrass and confuse, and with more than enough 
departure from the diffusive and beneficial spirit of 
the age, but without one principle of practical or 
posiuve good, If you will insist upon one curren- 
cy for the Government, and another for the peo- 


ple, why not have it without locking it up from the | 
uses of both, and destroying it as a currency alto- | 


gether? Itis a mistake to suppose that this sub- 
treasury scheme will have any such effect as is 
boldly promised for it, in the introduction of an 
exclusive metallic circulation. To the extent of 


what isin Government posst ssion it will withdraw | 


exactly so much from all circulation. 
currency when it is hoarded in 
masses in the coffers of penurious men, or no less 


lonver 


penul ious public treasuries. 


It is no | 
inactive | 


At this very moment 


there are about eleven millions on hand, fortunate- | 
ly for the people, and in active use among them, | 
while it is safe beyond perad venture in the National | 


= 
lreasury. 


But change the system, adopt the plan 


of the bill before you, and considerably more than | 


one-seventh of the specie in the country is, to all 
beneficial purposes, extinguished. I have lately 
seen a calculation that the due proportion for the 
United States of all the gold and silver coined and 
in existence in Europe and America is two hun- 
dred and fifty-seven millions of dollars. While 
we have already scar ely more than a quarter of 
this desired amount, you are about to inflict upon 


the people an intolerable loss of nearly a sixth | 


part of what they have. If indeed this be the cur- 
rency of the Constitution, you strangely violate 
that venerated instrument by interfering to the ut- 
most of your power with its beneficial designs in 
diminishing and virtually destroying its chosen 
representative of value. 

Let the advocates of exclusive metallic currency 
do what they may, they must at last fail in their 
attain that avowed and ostensible 
object. Commercial transactions are not and can- 
not be conducted without something else. Solvent 
and prudently-conducted banks are now used, and 
they answer the purpose perfectly well wherever 
they are tried. If they were not accessible, the 
Treasurer and other disbursers of money of the 
United States would at once avail themselves of 
some other local, corporate, or individual agency. 
Private bankers, whose business is extensive, and 
whose arrangements are of a corresponding char- 
acter, are exactly as serviceable. In this place all 
are private bankers. Not a chartered institution 
exists. The selected depositaries of the fund for 
paying all of the expenses of this House of Rep- 
resentatives, including the compensation of its 
members, are individuals of Washington—men of 
great respectability, having their private banking 
house, and conducting its affairs with entire satis- 
faction to all who deal with them. The manner of 
dealing is at once a living proof of the uselessness 
of a Sub-treasury, and the advantage of a paper 
currency along with that of gold. The Sergeant- 


attempts to 


at-Arms hands you for endorsement, by way of | 


receipt, a check upon Messrs. Corcoran & Riggs, 
with whom the money is deposited, and presents 


‘you the option of gold or paper, or both. He 


must be fonder than I am of burdening his pockets 
who does not altogether, or in a great degree, pre- 
fer paper, which he knows to be represented to its 
full extent either by precious metals, or by other 
substantial effects which render it convertible into 
them at the pleasure of the holder. 

The late Stephen Girard, who was the most ex- 
tensive private banker that this country has known, 
died with outstanding discounts and circulating 
notes, and sums upon his books to the credit of 
actual daily depositors, amounting to several mil- 
lions, and yet the aggregate of specie in his vaults 
was between sixteen and seventeen thousand dol- 
lars. Who was unsafe or who was uneasy from 
any such circumstances? His treasury, always 
replenished, always overflowing, was everywhere. 
It was in rows of tenanted dwelling-houses, in lots 
of established and improving value, in meadows 
and rich pastures, in coal mines, in stocks, in ships 
and merchandise, in daily recurring expirations of 
the terms of credit of solvent debtors, in his uni- 
versal command of means founded upon an ap- 
proved knowledge of his sterling resources, pune- 
tuality, industry, and sagacity. This should be 
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the never-failing treasury of the Government. , 


the damp dungeons of an ill-constructed edifice 
The gentleman who reported this bill did, 
design to banish paper circulation, or that Uye>, 
should be an exclusive resort to metallic curye; 

He so acknowledges in the candid report w hich i 
made upon the subject at the last Congress, « , 
is expected and desired,’’ says he in that 
ment, ** that the States will perceive the nec: 
and advantage in reference to the acting of 

Federal Government, to prevent a depreci tted 
paper circulation, and to preserve the circulation, 
of the precious metals and such paper mediu 


do 


. 


- 


© 


- 


4tuy 


as rests on a firm and sufficient specie basis, a 
which may atall times be converted into cold ay 
silver on demand, at the option of the holder,” 

Even on the spot where the great reseryoj 
dug, paper must and will divide with the prec; 
metals the favor and the preference of those w| 
have the power tochoose. In business operation 
between distant places—how distant, let the Joy 
line from Rouse’s Point to the Rio Grande tel|— 
paper alone will be used. ‘The great collections 
of revenue are made at a few principal custoy 
houses and land agencies, But money may 
required for disbursement anywhere, in wh 
States where neither an available custom-hous 
nor a land agency exists. Money is remitted fro 
and to these points of collection and disburseme:: 
by the paper agency of bills of exchange. 

What are the advantages proposed by this plan 
over and beyond the advantage of signalizing tly 
strength and the triumph of party? Dismiss fi 
a moment the delusion of constitutional currency 
which isa name and a thing upwards of fifty yeu 
later in birth than the Constitution itself, and le! 
us look the object in the face, mystified by no res 
erend titles or theoretic arguments. Is there « 
venience in 2 Sub-treasury? What other agency 
of the Government are conducted ina similar ma 
ner? There is nothing analogous to it. It 
Government of any country desires to transport 
materials for its buildings, or stores for its maya 
zines, hospitals, navy yards, armories, or arsenal 
it does not build wagons, construct roads, pureli 
horses, and grow provender, to meet the varu 
exigencies; it employs common carriers, know 
to the common law better than the Constitutio 
when they are to be had, and entrusts them uj. 
the ordinary principles of bailment with the duty 
in all its details. Even the prodigious expend 
tures for conveying the mail, rich with every kind 
of treasure, money and money’s worth, cla; 
destine correspondence, State secrets, which, | 
divulged, might set the nation in a flame, a 
acquiesced in without hesitation. Expensive and 
vexatious as might be the difficulties with railroad 
or steamboat companies, in arranging the trans 
portation of the mail, no Postmaster General thinks 
of procuring a special outfit of locomotives, cars 
tenders, steamers, with the appurtenances of engi 
neers, fuel, &c., at Government cost. He uses 
those already adapted alike to private and to pub- 
lic convenience. Yet he has no security, not a 
particle, except what the general principles of law 
afford for protection against carelessness of prop- 
erty and lives. State prisons hold your Goveru 
ment offenders. State court-houses are occupic 
by your administrators of the law; all the imagin- 
able functions of Iederal policy are perforiacd 


. 


o 


ri 


‘through the instrumentality of State engines, of 


whatever description. Why withhold from sini 
lar custodiers that which more than all the rest 
requires habitual exercise and experienced hands 
All the conveniences of keeping and aiding as tl 
medium of disbursement are found eminently ou! 
of the limits of the Sub-treasury walls. 

Is there greater safity in the proposed plan? It | 
admitted by the report already alluded to that one 
defaleation occurred during the brief existence o! 
the late Sub-treasury law. ‘* Suit was institued 
‘and judgment obtained against the defaulting oiii 
* cer and his securities.”” I am desired to read on, 
and I do so cheerfully: “‘And if the plea of the 
‘ officer is held insufficient on an appeal taken t» 
‘the Supreme Court, and the judgment of the 1- 

| * ferior court affirmed, it is believed that the security 
‘is ample, and that the Government will ultimately 
_ © sustain no loss in its finances.’’ So clear, then, 


is the evidence of the fact of fraud, that on an 
affirmance of the judgment a belief is entertained 
‘that recovery may be had from the ‘security; 
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, indeed, the ordinary appeal to Congress in 
eyeh cases should obtain reé lief! Granting, for the 
ike of the argument, however, superhuman hon- 
esty in all subordinate agents, and super-brazen 
etreneth in the chained doors and vaulted roofs, 
which are to be prepared anew, I maintain that the 
safety guarantied by them all is far short of that 
security which is now habitually provided. Gov- 
ernment stock, corresponding dollar for dollar with 
the sum to be deposited, is, we are told, now 
pledged by the de positaries of money, and is re- 
ceived by the hands of the Treasurer. If stolen, 
or accidentally lost, it cannot be used by the wrong- 
doer or the finder. If destroyed in the hands of 
the Government no injury is done to anybody; for, 
at the worst, exactly so much of the public debt is 
aid off at par. 
Possibly there may be found greater economy in the 
eral custody of the public officer in the form pre- 
ribed. This is an age of alleged frugality. The 
dominant party thrives by its reputation for that 
rue. It professes to be eminently economical. 
Vhis is par excellence a saving Congress! By their 
fruits shall ye know them. An estimate is given 
ou the thirteenth page of the report which omits 
ihe necessarily principal item—officers’ salaries, 
ind the vast incidents which the friends of the 
measure contemplate as indispensable. One gen- 
‘leman before me is panting for an opportunity to 
misert, by way of amendment, in this very bill pro- 
vision for a magnificent Sub-treasury building at 
New York under the guise of a branch mint. 
\nother gentleman near him, with equal anxiety, 
lesires to construct under a like name an edifice at 
Charleston. Half a million of dollars for each 
building, and from fifty to seventy thousand dol- 
lurs annual expenditure on their superfluous opera- 
ions as extra mints, will serve to show the rate at 
vhich we are to suffer for an economical adminis- 
iration of the Government in the particular depart- 
ment ef the safe-keeping of its funds. On the 
other hand, the present perfectly convenient, well- 
‘ried, and absolutely safe mode of keeping the 
public money does not cost, I believe, one single 
turthing. Truly, this isan economical Democracy ! 
A fair test of the fidelity of an agent is found in 
lls giving equal care to the property of others with 
hisown. The rule applies as well to great trusts 
is to small ones—to Government agency as to in- 
dividual agency. How does one of the sternest 
advocates of a Sub-treasury in private life keep his 
own money when it accumulates largely ?» Which 
of them hesitates to place it in the hands of those 
whose business it is, and whose arrangements are 
made at great cost, to take care of money, and to 
draw it out from time to time by checks as he 
wants it? Who ventures to trust larze sums to 
his own necessarily honest custody, aided though 
it be by adamantine bars ? ; 
The Government employs without hesitation 
banking establishments as agents and depositories 
abroad. Has it more confidence in them than in 
iis own citizens? Foreign bankers employed by 
the United States give no security, I believe, de- 
posite no stock, furnish no pledges of indemnity. 
They would probably throw up the agency if they 
were desired todo so. Yet they are trusted, de- 
servedly trusted, without an inquiry into the mode 
of sate-keeping which they may chance or choose 
to udopt, much more without insisting that they 
shall provide safes and vaults and all the machin- 
“ry of imaginary or ostentatious domestic appre- 
hension. 
. Driven, as it must be, from other motives, the 
“ub-treasury seeks refuge behind the argument, 
not less plausible, if well founded, than the consti- 
‘tional protection which is sought for it, that it is 
republican in its tendencies. This is one of the 
*rrors found in the report to which I am con- 
‘trained repeatedly to allude. More than once 
within the limits of a page it is asserted to be in ac- 
cordance with ** the nature and character”’ or “ the 
fenlus and spirit” of republican Government. 
essons of history have been studied in vain, if 


uniess 


the reverse has not been found legibly written 
rane ee Ancient Persia—the most absolute 
of des 


‘spousms—exhibited an early specimen of this 
description of popular institutions. China, at this 
time, and, as far as knowledge is permitted to pene- 
‘rate the mysteries of that inscrutable empire, at all 
times, has abounded in these depositories of silver 
coins. Napoleon is said, when his downfall was 
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Imminent, to have developed, from the recesses be- 
neath the palace of the Tuilleries, millions of 
creted wealth. In the petty but arbitrary sover- 
eignties of interior India a simpler method of pre- 
servation is resorted to, than the artificial ea 


i ‘ 


Se- 


yverns 
, will 


of palaces, either republican or monarchiea! 
A hole is dug in the ground, in which the 


afford. 
treasure Is deposited, and a venomous st rpent 1s 
dropped into it with entire confidence in the vigi- 
lance and disinterested intecrity of the reptile euar- 
dian. These are favorable specimens of despotic 
sub-treasuries. Very different establishments have 
been found elsewhere. An institution of the Re 
public of Genoa was one of the most ancient and 
celebrated banks of circulation as well as deposite 
in Europe. It was broken up by the ruthless and 
predatory bands of invaders which issued from the 
volcano of revolutionary France, and spread like 
burning lava over the fertile fields of Italy. Ene- 
land has as an emanation of the popular part of her 
system, not only a great national bank, the advan- 
tures of the large capital and the treasury deposites 
of which are shared alike by Government and peo- 
ple, but she has hundreds of banking institutions, 
| almost all of which issue notes, forming, with 
specie, the equivalent circulation of the kingdom. 
Republican Holland had her bank froma distant 
period, established, we are told, “to obviate the 
‘inconvenience and uncertainty arising from the 
‘circulation of the coins imported into Amsterdam 
from all parts of the world. The merchants, who 
carried coin or bullion to the bank, obtained credit 
for an equal value on its books. This was called 
‘bank money; and all considerable payments were 
effected by writing it off from the account of one 
‘individual to that of another. This establish- 
‘ment continued to flourish till the invasion of 
‘the French in 1795.’"—| MecCulloch.] If our own 
country can be considered a type of republicanism, 
it must disprove the notion that such a principle is 
inharmonious with paper circulation; for paper cir- 
culation, whether for good or evil, has here found 
its especial home. 

I am not called on for a scheme as a substitute 
for the Sub-treasury. Neither the thing itself nor 
a substitute is now desirable. The one is a mere 
misconception; the other would meet no responsive 
popular sentiment. Enough is found in the exist- 
ing law for all the present exigencies of the coun- 
try. When a day of war, or any other great na- 
tional crisis shall arrive, a very different system 
will be required for the aid of the Government and 
the accommodation of the people from anything 
that now exists or is now proposed. Until then, 
let us in humble thankfulness cherish the good 
things we possess, and rejoice that they require no 
peculiar exertion, while we trust that the emer- 
gency may be far distant which will demand a 
change. While thus I disclaim the advocacy of a 
National Bank, | am bound to demur to that part 
of the report which rests its argument in favor of 
a Sub-treasury upon the comparative demerits of 
such an institution, as they are supposed to be 
manifested in its past history. ‘ Solemn warning” 
is discovered by the report “ against the repetition 
of a like plan”’ in the career of the last Government 

jank—in its imaginary ‘‘ embarrassments,’’ its 
fancied ‘‘ depreciation,” and, finally, ‘* its ruinous 
explosion, and its annihilation of its vast capital.” 
It is altogether a mistake to suppose that these dis- 
asters ever occurred to ‘* the United States Bank,”’ 
as the report styles it, or to any Government insti- 
tution of that or any other name. Onthe contrary, 
for forty years a Bank of the United States has 
lived in unquestioned freedom from them. The 
last of those institutions, which was chartered by 
Congress in 1816, for a period of twenty years, ex- 
pired by original limitation on the 4th March, 1836. 
It expired in great prosperity. No better proof can 
be required of this circumstance than the estimate 
which was put upon the Government portion of its 
stock by commissioners appointed for the purpose 
by the Treasury, one of whom had been familiar 
with its operations as a Government director. Its 
stock stood in the market at about fifteen per cent. 
above par, and the Secretary of the Treasury re- 
fused to receive less than that price for it. Atthat 
price, or thereabouts, it was actually sold, to the 
entire satisfaction of the Government, which thus 
parted with its interest at a large profit, after hav- 
| ing received, during nearly the whole of its exist- 
‘ence, besides great accommodation, steady and 


‘ 


‘ 
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At a very early period, it floated 
upon a troubled sea of speculation, 
But it soon reached a port of safety, and continued 
to be prosperous to the end of its charter. No 
** ruinous explosion,’* no “ annihilation of its vast 
capital’ ever took place. It is extraordinary that 
a gentleman, experienced as the one who made the 
report, should have fallen into the palpable error of 
supposing that it did. The Bank of the United 
States ceased, as | have said, on the 4th March, 
1836. A State institution was chartered by the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania, having no possible 
connexion with the Government of the United 
States. The same stockholders, (except the Treas 


larce divide nds. 
{ 


‘or a while 


ury ofthe United States,) and, unhappily, the same 
capital, were continued, in the vain hope that the 
shadow of a name would preserve the extended 
cireulation which Bank had en- 
joye d. ln the short space of ¢ iorhate en months the 
circulation fell from something more than three- 
and-twenty nuilions to a fraction beyond one mil 
lion of new issues. The capital thus thrown upon 
the bank must be employed some how, and vari 
ous investments were made from one end of the 
country to the other. If the institutions which 
were the recipients of them had turned out well, 
the investments might have verified the best expee- 
tations that had been indulged in relation to them. 
But disaster succeeded disaster, in a lene train of 
unfortunate miscaleulations, and the stocks and 
securities, which in their first condition seemed to 
be satisfactory, finally collapsed, and left the Bank 
of the State of Pennsylvania penniless. Whether, 
during the whole career of the Government tnst- 
tution, it would have been able to stand without 
the friendship and codperation of the ‘Treasury, I 
will not undertake to say. That would at best be 
conjecture, which must avail little. ‘That it did 
stand in ereat credit and prosperity, as long as it 
was a Federal corporation, Laver, without the fear 
of contradiction, and im disproof of the positions of 
the report. Its credit was substituted for specie in 
the China market, which until that time had re- 
sponded to the ealls of our merchants only when- 
they appeared with Spanish dollars in their hands 
Its notes were received in payment of the Lodian 
annuities in preference to cold. Its credit was co- 
extensive with the commercial world. 

Practical objections to the bill, in principle and 
in detail, eather round me as I advance in the ar- 
rument. Penalties are provided for divers acts, 
which are declared to be felonies and misdemeanors, 
and are made punishable under the laws of the 
United States. If there be any part of the Federal 
system which lacks vigor, and fails for the want 
of it in practical enforcement, it is its penal juris- 
prudence. This may be possibly an mevitable 
evil. Certain it is, that an experience of nearly 
sixty years has not failed to afford numerous illus- 
trations of the deficiency. An absence of contre! 
over domestic and municipal concerns, which are 
reserved necessarily for State policy, limits the 
sphere of the criminal jurisdiction of the General 
Government. It looks to a few objects only. Un- 
like the corresponding laws of other countries and 
of the several States, it does not form an entire 
code. Links are wanting to make the whole chain 
complete. Omissions are occasionally discovered 
and supplied. Still there is no entire system of 
criminal law, and, from the nature of things, there 
never will be. The nation was threatened with 
war by reason of one of these deficiencies, at the 
time of the arrest and trial, before a State tribunal, 
of Alexander McLeod. A recurrence of the par- 
ticular danger was wisely obviated by the passage 
of an act of Congress, approved August 29, 1842, 
“to provide further remedial justice in the courts 
of the United States.’ Other cases, already ery- 
ing loudly for a remedy, have not been provided 
for. The courts of the United States sit at longer 
intervals than those tribunals of the States which 
are devoted to the administration of the penal law. 
Witnesses are often not to be found at the day of 
trial, and the guilty, on this account escape. A 
memorable instance of the deficiency of power to 
punish crimes occurred some years ago in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, under the eye of the National 
Legislature, where, if anywhere, it might be sup- 
posed that justice would be provided for and main- 
tained. We must all remember with what a glow 
of shame our cheeks as citizens were tinged, when 
a popular and powerful President, surrounded by 


the Government 
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th public and his friends, was openly, and in the 
face of day, assaulted in the cabin of teammbont, 
and the offender es aped with entice imipmuity, 
from the imperfection of the law. The distin- 
guished head of a foreen Government dwelt upon 
this circumstance, in conversation with the repre- 
sentative of our country, with mingled astonish- 
ment, indignation, and regret. As the moneys of 
the United States are now kept, ordMhary felonies 
with regard to them would be investigated by the 
tribunals of the State, wlule a loss to the Govern- 
ment, after they have reached the condition when 
a Sub-treasury is to commence its operations, 
would be utter impossible, CGovernment stock 
is a never-failing pledge. 

Some of the penal provisions of the bill are lable 
to other and « ojections than these. The 
sixth section loterdicts the loan or use of all pubhie 
moneys. ‘The seventeenth section provide s that, 
if any of the custodters shall loan, with or without 
interest, any portion of the public moneys entrast- 
ed to him, every such act shall be deenied and ad- 


judged to be an enrbezzlement, and it is declared a 


felony; and all persons advising or | rrticipating 
m such act, being convicted before any court of 
the United States of COTM tent jurisdic tion, shall 
be sentenced to nnprisomment for a term of not less 
than six months nor more than ten years, and toa 
fine equ ilbto the amount of the money embezzled. 
It not untre que nily hayppe ns that a course of State 
prorlic y is changed. In the progressive inmprove- 
ment of knowledge new views are unfolded; trade 
and commerce shift their grounds; le¢islation must 
be modified im order to conform to them. Every 
day's experience demonstrates the necessity of a 
Wise contormi y to circumstances: and he is a 
stubborn rather than a savactous statesman that 
der snot open bie ¢ \ es of hus mind to enprergencies 
as they arise. All this is far short of what 1s now 
proposed. Rather, let me say, it is directly the 


reverse of it. What sort of lezislative policy is 


that which suddenly, and without any change of 


circumstances, converts that which 1s not only inno- 
cent but laudable to-day into a heinous and infamous 
crime to-morrow? Which encourages, facilitates, 
and invites to a course of action; pronounces it 
salutary, beneficial, and virtuous; furnishes the 
means and sees to the employment of them at one 
moment; and punishes condignly and to the utmost 


extremity of the law; disqualifies from posts of 


honor; holds up to shame; makes an outlaw of a 
citizen who pursues exactly the same course of 
action, at the next? At this hour the Government 
moneys, perfectly secure in their return, and sub- 
ject to call by the Treasurer atany moment, are yet 
beneficially extended to the uses of the people. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, in great wisdom, 
thirty years ago, urged this circumstance as a lead- 
ing inducement for the establishment of a system 
of finance of which it was apart. It is practised 
without the possibility of harm, and with the most 
prolific good. You may talk about undue expan- 
sions and contractions as you will. These are 
abuses to which a thing, useful and proper in itself, 
is bable in the nature of things. If beine obnox- 
lous to abuse were a reason for abstaining from 
the use of blessings, all that is beneficial in friend- 
ship, true in morals, faithful in affection, loyal in 
patriotism, or pious, fervent, and devoted ix reli- 
rion, must be discarded from the bosoms and the 
aa of men. While the moneys of a Govern- 
ment, which is nothing more than a concentrated 
essence of popular will—while, therefore, the mon- 
eys of the people are placed, with due care and in 
full protection from loss, in the use of the people, 
there can be no danger, except that which attends 
every action of our lives. My object, however, 
is to show the error of suddenly, or even tardily, 
by party legislation, converting virtue into crime. 
Inconsistency is not the word that properly applies. 
It is positive and enormous wrong. 
A few practical objections have thus been offer- 
ed to a scheme which is patronized by a powerful 
marty. ‘They are presented, I will not say in the 
Caan but certainly in the honest wish, that they 
may fall upon some not reluctant ears, upon minds 
not absolutely sealed against conviction. In any 
event, the attempt, however feeble, will have been 
made to rescue vital interests of the country from 
a threatened sacrifice of them to the Moloch of 


party—the fiercest and most unrelenting tyrant of 
ihe age. 


The Sub-treasury Bill—Mr. Grider. 
SUB-TREASURY BILL. 


SPEECH OF MR. H. GRIDER, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
-Tpril 3, 1846. 


The House having under consideration the Sub- | 
treasury bill— 


Mr. GRIDER was entitled to the floor, and ad- | 
dressed the committee in opposition to the bill, | 
He proposed (he said) to submit a few remarks to 
show the impolicy of this measure, and the evil 
comequences which are to re sult from its passage, | 
We have heard aiready something interesting on | 
this subject on both sides of the question, and are 
indebted to the gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. | 
M. Brown,] who addressed the committee yester- || 
day, for not a few striking and forcible reasons | 
why this bill ought not to pass. Mr. Hoimes, of | 
South Carolina, who has addressed the chair in 
favor of the bill, placed the whole merits of the 
question on one proposition—that this measure | 
would, in its effects, check the over-issue of State | 
banks, and thereby prohibit a too extended paper | 
currency over the country. So far as [ heard the 
gentleman, [do not remember that he placed the | 
support of the bill on any other proposition. The 
gentleman is, [ think, mistaken as to its practical 
effects. [see no danger of over-issues at present; | 
the State Governments are presumed to have regu- | 
lated this subject, and do not invite the passage of | 
this bill or the influence of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Willit not rather produce two currencies 
in the country—a specie currency and a depreciated | 
State bank paper: and between these two interests | 
produce a perpetual strife—an unceasing war—that 
shall never end until one or the other is exter- 
minated; or until all bank paper currency is, by a 
continued effort on the part of the Government, || 
brought into disrepute, and the golden days of an 
exclusively metallic currency is ushered in accord- | 
ing to the doctrines of our present Secretary ? | 
The gentleman from South Carolina, in his Ib- 
erality and candor, admits that the public moneys 
would be as safe under the control and agency of 
hanks as it would be in the care of individuals. 
This, to my mind, is yielding the question, and 
civing up every plausible ground for its support. | 
Nothing else, I should think, could commend this | 
measure to the sober, discreet, and sound judgment 
of those who legislate for the people and the Gov- | 


ermment, and not to subserve or carry out the | 
pledges of a party. The question we are consid- || 
ering is how shall the moneys of the people and || 
this Gevernment be received, kept, and disbursed, | 
with the greatest safety and at the least expense. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. C. J. 
Incersoi.] could see nothing in this bill but what | 
was desirable—nothing objectionable. He thought | 
the bill ought to pass as a matter of form. It was | 
only asupplement to the act of 1790 creating the | 
Treasury Department! The gentleman supposes | 
no remonstrance ought to be heard—no opposition 
given to the passage of this bill, by those who 
represent the people upon this great question, this | 
vital interest, the currency. He can see nothing | 
that has a party aspect in the bill!! Well, sir, I | 
am always proud to discover that, on measures of’ | 
veneral and acknowledged importance, gentlemen 
discard party considerations and party results, and 
see them look at the policy of their measures in 
their tendencies and effects upon the whole com- | 
munity, without any party distinction whatever, 
and not with a view to party results and party | 
pledges. Such ought to be the basis of our legis- 
lation, and I presume is admitted to be the only 
true basis of wise legislation. But, sir, I put it to 
you to know if this is the case? Was not this 
sufficiently demonstrated yesterday? The gentle- || 
man has been attempting to use soft words—dis- 
cuise this bill, and cover over the prompting mo- 
tives for the introduction of this measure at this 
day! Sir, our currency is reasonably good; pos- 
sibly it would remain so if the banks that are now 
sound were left to themselves. We might retain 
a currency ‘* convertible into specie on demand !”” 
This is such a currency as the people want and || 
ought to have. This is the test of the best cur- | 


rency for the United States. The amount to be || 





‘used by us in safety can always be ascertained by !! 
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this standard. But, sir, pass this Sub-treasury ;, 
run against your State banks in the collection ana 
use of specie—reduce your tariff—let the balancer 
of exports and inyports be against us—the specic 
drawn off to meet those balances, and yoar Sia: 
banks cannot stand the shock, nor provide agains; 
it withowt contracting and collecting, so as to op. 
press the country and be useless to themselves jp 
their own operations, 


Mr. Chairman, this bill has had the labor and 
supervision of the distinguished, courteous, and 
talented gentleman from Virginia, {[Mr. Drox- 
GooLe.] But, sir, no ability or spectonsness cay 
mask the trve object, the objectionable featares, of 
the bill. It is the Sub-treasury—the object, the 
intent is the same now which was looked to by the 
friends of this measure heretofore when it passed 
The consequences, I presume, will be the same, 
and I trust the country will rebuke its friends, and, 
as it has done again and again, reject this measure, 
so unnecessary, so unealled for, and so mischievous ! 
Mr. Chairman, there was no necessity for the in 
troduction of this bill, except so far as gentlemen 
felt bound to redeem their party pledges. This 
experiment has been once partially tried—no good 
resulted from it to the country. I[ do not appre- 
hend that it is now to be passed because of its in- 
trinsic merits, but now, as it was before, as the last 
resort in a series of reckless financial experi- 
ments—although oar whole history and the ex- 
perience of the past invited a return so forcibly to 
that financial ageney which had so long and so 
successfully met afl the wants of the Government 
and the people. 

The United States bank having been put down, 
and the State bank deposite system having explo- 


| ded in the hands of its friends, they turned, with 


desponding hope, to this scheme, which they had 
previously denounced and rejected. Now, I ask, 
after the United States Bank was put down, and 
the State banks proved unsafe depositories of the 
public money, for reasons to be assigned present- 
ly, when the system deceived its friends, and 
operated prejudicial tothe country, why, F ask, turn 


| to the Sub-treasury scheme? Ffad it ever been 


tried as applicable to our Government and our 
people? Never. What was the light of experi- 


/ence,.and the dictate of reason? What, sir, the 


pathway of wisdom? Why, certainly, to turn 
again, if guided by an honest purpose, and not 


party impulses, te ‘that financial agent which had 
| for years received and kept and disbursed the public 
|| money in perfect safety, without the loss of one 


single dollar. This fact is adduced from the finan- 
cial history of the country, and stands uncontra- 
dicted. No gentleman, no matter what may be 
his party bias, or the inclination of his mind, as to 
this bill, if he exercises the feeling of self-respect and 
common sincerity, can deny the assertion. Well, 
sir, we ought to be governed by experience, and 
learn wisdom from the past, or else we shall always 
be travelling in untried paths, be wayward in our 
legislation, and cause the public and private inter- 
est upon which we are operating to be as uncer- 
tain as the winds, and frequently disastrous. But 
no, sir; none of these things can operate upon us. 
This bill is to be passed, for no particular love of the 


| measure, but from necessity, to redeem the pledges 


of a party. Look to the Baltimore Convention. 
Met, sir, to nominate a President, but assuming, 
uninvited, to settle the policy and the legislation of 
this country. There, sir, if we are to have a key 
toour legislation, you may find in the oracular 


|| responses of that convention what Congress may 


do or may not do upon this great question of the 
currency, that enters into and constitutes a part— 


whether great or small, private or public—of 


every possible interest. Yes, sir, the resolve 1s 


_made; and the President of the United States has 
endorsed the resolution, and quoted it in his Mes- 


sage to Congress: 


“The separation of the moneys of the Government from 
banking institutions is indispensable for the safety of the 


| funds of the Government and the rights of the people.” 


Such is the resolution and such the message of 
the President. With this dictum and this endorse- 
ment, I have little reason to hope that this bill will 
be rejected; but still, I wish to continue my re- 
marks a few minutes longer. I confess, in proceed- 
ing, I feel some embarrassment. I hope I may 
say, in all good humor, I do not know exactly to 
which branch of the Democracy in the committee 
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cas speaking of the Senate or of the country) to 
address myself. 


» variety of Democrats. We have the “ masterly 
a variely ’ 


inactivity’? democrats and progressive democrats— | 


the Northern democrats and Southern democrats; 
the free trade democracy and protective democracy ; 
the young demecracy and old democracy; and the 
hard-money democrats and bank democrats. In 
view of all this, none can doubt that there is some- 
thing rather embarrassing and peculiar in the at- 
titude | occupy; but, sir, I fear even the bank dem- 
ocrats, to a man, will meet the expectations of the 
Convention and the recommendation of the Execu- 
tive, and sustain the hard-money bill, made not for 
the people, but for the Government. But I pro- 
ceed, by adverting to the history of our past finan- 
cial arrangements a little more direct. 

In 1789 there was an act passed creating ‘ the 
Treasury Department,”’ and providing a Treasurer. 
He was to receive and keep the moneys of the 
United States. We are just in that position now; 
and the Treasurer, who is responsible to the coun- 
try and the Government, deposites, at his own dis- 
cretion, the moneys for which he is responsible, 
with individuals or with banks, as the convenience 
and safety of the case may require. From 1789 up 
to 1791, this same state of fact existed. Then 
there was no United States Bank; and the Treas- 


urer, the head of the Treasury Department, in the | 
performance of his plain duty, and under the dic- | 


tates of wisdom and prudence, deposited the pub- 


lic money in the State banks that then existed, | 


rather than scatter it among sub-treasurers; or, in 
other words, commit it to individual agency, an 
agency to be multiplied, I fear, under the policy of 
tis bill, to numbers wholly unnecessary, and, 
keeping wp the spirit of the times, increasing the 
patronage of those in power. For one, I leave 
things as they are, rather than vote for this bill! 


In 1791 the United States Bank was created, and | 


from that period to the time of its expiration, in 
Is11, the public money was deposited in its vaults. 
‘The money was received, and kept, and disbursed, 
(and I insist upon it, with the hope of arousing 


one sober thought upon this subject, and arresting | 


the machinery of legislation, that is moved alone 
by party power, ) without the loss of one solitary cent! 
Do gentlemen want a better financial agent than 
this same United States Bank? In all the range of 
experiments, ever so bold, ever so wild, can they 
expect to find or devise a scheme to excel, in its 
financial action, what the plain history of the coun- 
try points out—an institution that would keep the 


public money twenty years, as I may confidently | 


affirm, without any loss whatever, waiving, at 


present, the convenience and cheapness of its opera- | 
tions In reception and disbursement, and its most | 


perfect regulation of exchanges and all other inferior 
currencies ? 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. C. J. | 
Incersou] himself admitted that the bank of 1791 | 
was a good institution, and commended itself to | 


every man prompted by patriotic considerations, 


and who looked to and desired a good currency || 


and the disbursement and safe-keeping of public 
revenue. I fear 1 shall consume too much time in 


tracing this history; but I do not know that I can | 
afford any better argument than to appeal to the | 


facts as they have been developed in the progress of 
our Government; and it is in this historical sense I 
allude to the United States Bank. 
before the committee; but I have a right to con- 


trast it with the present scheme proposed in this | 
Proceeding, I state, from 1811 to 1816 there || 
was no United States Bank—State banks were | 
again employed as depositories. This was an em- || 


bill. 


barrassing period of our history, for the treasury 
was subject to loss on account of the receipts of 
depreciated State paper, and were to some extent 


unavailable, or became so after the receipt into the || 
treasury; but after the tariff of 1816, and the re- |) 
charter of the United States Bank at that date, | 


everything was regulated and restored to pros- 


perity, and this bank became again the depository |, 
of the public revenues, and in truth, the fact is || 


fully demonstrated from a mere recital of the his- 


tory that this institution was the safest, the most | 


convenient, and cheapest ever employed by this 
Government. Gentlemen say this bank is uncon- 
Stitutional. Well, sir, I shall not be drawn into 
any argument now upon that subject, but allow 
myself to make one or two remarks. I regret to 


We have in this committee such | 


It is not now | 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
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have found out that nothing in our legislation is a 
settled question—no matter how often, how gravely, 
all the departments of the Government may have 
sanctioned a particular policy or decided on its 
constitutionality—still, sir, the spirit of the times, 
the improvement of the age, the progressive wisdom 
| of politicians, can even with the slightest glance un- 
settle the precedents and adjudications of the most 
venerable, patriotic, learned, and wise!! There is 
a lamentable improvement, increase of wisdom, 
and assumed ability in this respect! Now, if 
General Washington, Mr. Madison, and Chief 
Justice Marshall could have lived in these days of 
improvement, of phrenology and mesmerism, and the 
progressive (L speak of those only in this commit- 
tee) could have had a few manipulations at them, 
certainly the bank never would have been decided 
TO BE CONSTITUTIONAL !! 

But to proceed. How did it happen that this 
bank did not continue the agent of the Govern- 
ment? Sir, because it was doomed and hunted down 
by high party and rash excitement. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury was directed to remove the 
public moneys from its custody. Governed by his 
judgment and his conscience, he refused; and it 
was at the peril of his place. By arbitrary power 
he isremoved. Buta Secretary is found to remove 
the deposites, and an unceasing war is kept up 
against this institution. ‘The country adopted the 
policy of State banks, and they were substituted 
as depositaries, and encouraged to discount liber- 
ally. Mr. Taney, after he became Secretary of the 


Treasury, said to the Girard Bank, * The deposites | 


of the public money will enable you to afford in- 
creased facilities to commerce, and to extend your 
accommodations to individuals, &e."’ 1 euess the 
same was said to all the State banks. Why so 
many State banks, and such an immense increase 
of circulation in the country? It was to hush the 
States Bank, and give the country, as we were told, 
a *‘ better currency.’’ Ido not say the Federal 
Government made these banks, but it gave the oc- 
| casion by its most unwise policy, for their increase, 
and its influence superinduced over-issues of spu- 
rious paper, which inflated the price of property— 


duced ruin, bankruptcy, and repudiation, not only 
among individuals, but among State Governments. 
Let us look at the facts. From 1820 to 1830 there 
were three hundred and thirty banks in all, being 
|} an increase from 1820 ta 1830 of only twenty- 

seven banks, and an increase of capital of about 
eight millions. The banks in 1830 had about 
twenty-two millions of specie—about sixty-one 
millions circulation—one hundred and forty-five 
| millions capital. This was in a period of ten years. 
|| Now take the next seven years of our history as to 
banks, and you will, in part, see the source of the 
ruin, bankruptcy, and repudiation which has be- 
fallen us. From 1830 to 1837 State banks increased 
to six hundred and thirty-four. They had in spe- 
cie about thirty-seven millions, circulation one hun- 
| dred and forty-nine millions, and in capital two 
hundred and ninety millions. Thus, in seven 
years, increasing the banks three hundred and 
four—more than forty a year, and more than twenty 
millions of capital per year; but it still got worse, 
encouraged by the national administration to in- 
crease facilities and extend accommodations! But 
the same lesson of history is taught us from the 
increase of stocks. Why, sir, from 1820 to 1830 
about twenty millions of stock were issued. From 
| 1830 to 1837 one hundred and forty-eight (148) 
millions, or an annual issue of twenty-one mil- 
lions! 

How was it with our imports and our exports 
|| in these same periods? Not at all more favorable, 
because in eleven years—from 1820 to 1830 inclu- 
sive—our imports exceeded our exports only about 
thirty-seven millions; whereas from 1830 to 1838 in- 
|| clusive, the imports in a less period of time had ex- 
|| ceeded the exports to the large sum of one hundred 
'| and ninety-four millions of dollars. 
|| Well, what of all this! The attention of the 
| country was thas kept looking to a promised and 
|| merely apparent state of prosperity, and the Uni- 
\| ted States Bank was overcome. 
|| By the Federal influence, and the enemies of the 
|| United States Bank, a redundant and spurious 
| currency was thrown upon the country—domestic 


cry of the people for the recharter of the United | 


invited to overtrading—misdirected the energies of 
the country, and, as a necessary consequence, pro- | 


| erty would go down, 
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and foreign commerce extended beyond our means 
and capacity—the price of labor and the price of 
property was inflated—we bought more than we 
sold; andthus was our csuntry, when the bubble 
bursted and the account was stated, found unable to 
pay this debt. Our experience tells us, if there is 
any one subject of legislation that ought to be steady, 
uniform, and careful, itis this subject of currency. 
Just as you may produce the ereat evils which 
have been spoken of by increasing the amount of 
circulation, especially where it is not sound, so 
you may produce the same effects by contracting 
the circulation. If you withdraw capital from the 
avenues of commerce, from all the industrial pur- 
sults of life, you cripple our prosperity, check 
enterprise, catch the unwary, and produce alike 
indebtedness and embarrassment. Steady finan- 
cial movements and legislation in this country, 
with none of your sudden changes and experimental 
departures from what has been tried, is what we 
need. This is the true philosophy and principle 
upon this question. And the true amount of cir- 
culation we always may safely risk, is a paper 
currency always convertible into gold and silver at 
the pleasure of the holder. But I shall not have 
time to exhaust this subject. | had intended to 
show, that to separate the money of the Govern- 
ment from the money of the people, and have two 
currencies, is as impolite and unjust as it is ridic- 
ulous. There is no way to avoid this conelusion, 
but by insisting upon an exclusively metallic cur- 
reney; and if this Sub-treasury policy obtains and 
is forced upon the country, the question remains 
to be determined, by the experiment, whether the 
vold and silver will be so far engrossed by the 
sub-treasurers, and drawn from the banks, as not 
only to contract their business, but cause them to 
cease to do business for want of a fair profit. If 
they retain but a limited specie basis, they must 
do but a limited business, or deceive the country, 
and bank upon mere credit. If their specie basis 
is so much exhausted as to discontinue, the result 
follows: we have only one currency, and that is 
vold and silver, mostly in the hands of the sub- 
treasurers and officers of the Government, and 
those officers under the control of the Executive. I 
shall not press this view, although such are its 
tendencies, and although it comports perfectly 
with the opinions of our present Secretary, Mr. 
Walker, who, when a Senator, speaking of this 
subject of currency, and illustrating his views by 
referring to the prosperity of Cuba and embarrass- 
ment of Mississippi, said: ** Why, then, are we 
‘thus embarrassed, while Cuba is so prosperous? 
‘No other cause can be assigned, than that the 
‘bank paper system of the one, and the solid specie 
‘ currency of the other.”’ 

Mr. Walker again, ** All reasons, then, and all 
‘ experience, are against the banking system, even 
‘while the paper is convertible ; and it ought to be 
‘safely and gradually, but ultimately, entirely 
‘abandoned.’’ But the same view was also taken 
by Mr. Buchanan, our present Secretary of State. 
He (when in the Senate) said, ** In Germany, 
‘where the currency is purely metallic, and the 
‘ price of every thing is reduced to a hard-money 
‘ standard, a piece of broadcloth can be manufac- 
‘tured for fifty dollars, the manufacture of which, 
‘in our country, from the expansion of our paper 
‘ currency, would cost one hundred dollars.” Now 
I deny the proposition, unless the paper is depre- 
ciated. It is not true if the paper is convertible at 
pleasure into gold and silver. But [ only mention 
these things to show that this bill has, in all its 
tendencies, the most favorable bearing to méet the 
theory of those who go for the ultimate abandon- 
ment of all currencies not gold and silver! Sup- 
pose this theory and policy obtain, as impracti- 
cable as it now seems, what would be the result. 
Why, sir, the price of labor and the price of prop- 
I should think, to the Ger- 
man, the hard-money standard, or partly so. In 
Germany, common laborers receive, on an aver- 
age, six pence per day without board. In South 
Holland, from three to four pence and boarded. 
In Sweden and France, about six pence per day 
and board themselves. These are hard-money 
countries, and hard-money prices. And it is to 
this beneficent and prosperous state of things the 
Sub-treasury policy, in its tendencies, will bring 
us! I invoke no such blessings!! But the ques- 


‘tion of two currencies presently. Now, labor is 
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at least one of the great elements of all comfort, 
competency, and prosperity, and if you redace the 
price of labor, in the same proportion you must 
reduce the price of property, every production of 
the shop and farm, where labor is the element; 
without which, the farm and the shop will be 
valueless. What can you produce on your farm 
without labor, or from your shop without labor— 
hite rally nothing. Now there must bea reciprocity, 
an equality rerarded in this country! We are all 
free—we are all engaged in some enterprise, and it 
is the busmess of the legislature to make no dis- 
tinctions, and give the hand of encourarement to 
all alike. If so, impartial and just legislation, 
when it reduces the price of labor, must reduce 
property upon the same scale, or this doctrine of 
the Sub-treasury will soon classify this country 
mito laborers and capitalists, as it is in other parts of 
the world; and the laborer is doomed forever to his 
miserable position of a daily seanty pittance, and 
his posterity after him. And unless property and 
capital descend in price, in a just proportion, this 
policy willbe the very policy I have heard so often 
repeated upon another subject, * to make the rich 
richer, and the poor poorer.’? Reduce the price 
of Jabor one-half, and let property and money that 
in available stand at its pre seit value, and you 
thereby, at the same time, in effect, double the 
value of active available property and money. 
But, sir, the poliey of this bill (and if it is brought 
inte immediate effect it will give itself a practical 
Hlustration of the principle) is to operate upon the 
debtor class of the community most oppressively; 
and of that class there is always, unfortunately, a 
respectable number. If you reduce proj rty, hy 
any change or any policy, one-half, and a man 
owes half the value of his property before the re- 
duction, to pay his debt afterwards he is stripped 
of all, The parties ave not to blame, but the in- 
stability of legislation. Sir, it is at best an unfor- 
tunate poliey—it has been rejected by the intelli- 
renee and moral feeling of the country. It is nar- 
row and selfish in its aims, and has about it a 
Shylock graspatall the golden treasures of the coun- 
try, to be bolted fast in the strong box! ‘There is 
nothing about it expansive, benevolent, or good. 
Nothing, sir. It will, with its clenched fist and 
relentless tread, enter the halls of literature and 
mansions of benevolence, and there, sir, claim a 
dividend of that holy pittance that noble hearts 
have set apart to sustain the literary, moral, and 
benevolent enterprises of the day. "The student 
must quit the bright path of science—the man of 
henevolence must be stopped in the pathway of 
his high and responsible mission, his work of love 
and merey ! 

But, sir, we have said this bill will have the ef- 
fect (if not to contract the money circulation to an 
exclusive specie standard, and thereby produce 
loss, indebtedness and embarrassment) to produce 
two currencies, ‘The bill provides that the Gov- 
ernment shall not receive, for any purpose, any- 
thine but gold and silver! Uf the pe ople are placed 
upon the same footing, there would be no paper 
money; so that if the banks continue to exist, they 
must exist for the people—the Government will 
have nothing to do with them—will not receive 
their paper—must be separated from them. Well, 
I suppose we shall not be reduced to the hard 
money standard, and the banks will exist; but I 
do not believe but there will ensue, by this bill, 
losses on exchanges and on depreciate d paper. If 
you owe the Government ** duties,” you must pay 
m silver. If you enter land you must pay the sil- 
ver. Nothing, of all the revenues of the Gove me- 
ment, getting to be annually some twenty-five 
millions of dollars, will be received in paper. Here 
isa large demand for specie. The State banks 
will contract and cautiously kee p vaulted their 
specie, and Task, then, in this competition for the 
precious metals, where the ordinary man of busi- 
ness is to get his specie. He must buy it in the 
market. He must pay from one to ten per cent. 
exchange, and, soanlie buy it with a paper, good 
in the neighborhood of the bank, yet, in his hands, 
depreciated some ten per cent., more or less. | 
look for these consequences if the policy of this 
bill is ever eer carried out, and these losses 
fall upon the citizen—the small dealer, who is 
struceling but for a competency. Sir, can any one 
deny that the Government is not thus, in the ex- 
ercise of its function, forgetting the high end of its 
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creation, to subserve the people and look to their 
interests? Can any tolerate the distinction thus 
created by two currencies? The better, in fact, for 
the office-holders; and the other for the people. If 
this is notso,if we are not to have two currencies, 
even in the estimation of the friends of the bill, 
why will not the Government receive the money 
that is received by the peopte? 

The question, at last, is to receiving, disbursing, 
and keeping the public moneys with most safely. 
Well, sir, | deny that sab-treasurers, or individual 
agents, which is the same thing, can do it as safe 
or as cheapas banks. I have shown this from the 
history of the ease; but to be more particular, and 
in confirmation of the safety of banks over indivi- 
dual or sub-treasury agency, I will quote from a 
report made by Mr. Woodbury, December 9, 1839, 
showing the losses respectively by these agencies, 
in keeping, receiving, and disbursing the public 
revenues, from 1789 to 1837: 

‘Total loss by individual agents, including Swart- 

wout and Price... .... 000 ose 0 eo 0 SO.270,123 37 
A Olnl Tose BY WAKO. os oe ec cectces 857,890 8&5 

sut not one cent of it by the United States Bank, 
as I verily believe. We have had no Sub-treasur 
except for a short period, But, [ ask, what differ- 
ence there is in Sub-treasury agency and individual 
agency? Is aman purified because you call him 
aSub-treasury? Now [take it that the result upon 
this question, tried by experience, though so long 
a period of time from our own history, confirms 
the sugeestion of our reason, and is conclusive upon 
the subject. As to the convenience, facilities, and 
cheapness of disbursing the public revenues, no one 
will contend that the Sub-treasury can be as good 
an agent as was the United States Bank. The 
bank did it without loss and without pay, so far 
as the Government was concerned. But, sir, sup- 
pose you had $27,000 at St. Louis in the hands of 
your sub-treasurer, and wished it disbursed in Wis- 
consin;g your agent cannot receive or pay out any- 
thing but gold or silver. Well, what has happened 
once, may happen again. During the operation of 
the Sub-treasury before, that sum had to be dis- 
bursed or transported from and to the places men- 
tioned, and a bill for the services was presented to 
the Auditor for settlement, and, I suppose, allowed, 
forupwards of $2,500. Suppose this should happen 
as to any or all of the future disbursements of your 
revenue. Why, sir, in contrast with the agency, 
that was wholly safe, and cost nothing, the unne- 
cessary expenditure would be foolish, and palpably 
extravagant! Str, the influence of the tariff, and 
the quietude and confidence which has obtained 
in relation to the present state of the currency in 
the country, though, in my opinion, not the best, 
has invited forth the resources, the energy, and 
enterprise of the country; and it is on account of 
these resources and energies the country is now 
contented, and reasonably prosperous. Butif you 
commence again to agitate this question of cur- 
reney,and unsettle the confidence of the country, 
repeat your exploded experiments, you will, be 
assured of it, inflict upon the hopes, the confidence, 
and prosperity of our common country, a pang 
for which you ought and will be held accountable. 
But who are to be your sub-treasurers? Why, 
sir, besides the head of the ‘Treasury Department, 
* The ‘Treasurer of the Mint of the United States, 
the treasurers, and those acting as such, of various 
branch mints, all collectors of the customs, all sur- 
veyors of the customs, acting also as collectors, 
all receivers-general of public moneys, all receivers 
of public moneys at the general land offices, and 
all postmasters, exceptas is hereinafter particularly 
provided, be, and they are hereby, required to keep 
safely, without loaning or using, all the public 


money collected by them, or otherwise at any time 


placed in their possession and custody, tll the 
seme is ordered by the proper department or officer 
of the Government to be transferred or paid out.’’ 
‘There is the Sub-treasury scheme. ‘These agents 
and others are to handle and hold all the money of 
the Government; and these agents and this money 
is to be under the control of the Secretary of the 


Treasury and the Postmaster General, and they | 


are to be under the control of the Executive! Sir, | 
you see, from this section of the bill, (and we shall 
see further upon this subject,) that this bill does 
necessarily increase, to a vast extent, the power | 
and patronage of the Government—a power already | 
wrested from the constitutional and original intent, | 


| opposed to this measure. [t was then not a dou\yt- 


hearts—(a feeling tyrants never felt.) 
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and made the armory of partisan warfare, subvert 
ing the very foundation of our Government, ajq 
mocking the spirit of our republican institutions 
Here I rest the great and final objection to this {)i||' 

In 1834, Mr. Polk, the Richmond Enquirer, t)y 
Globe, the whole party that are now for, were «|! 
ful measure, bat certainly wrong and dangerous! 

I quote from the Globe to show what was t\, 
true Democratic doctrine m 1834: ** It is as palpa- 
* ble as the sun, that the effect of the (Sub-treasury 
‘ scheme would be to bring the public Treasury muc), 
* nearer the actual custody and control of the Pres. 
‘ ident than it is now, and expose it to be plunder- 
‘ed by a hundred hands where one cannot now 
‘reach it.” 

Such was the opinion of the then called Demo 
cratic party, in 1834, as to the safety of the Sul) 
treasury! And the truth of that doetrine way 
confirmed by the American people. What was 
true in 2834 is true in 1846. The people neve; 
decided in favor of this scheme, but against it 
They have always been opposed to it, and I trust 
always will; for they know and believe that it 
places the public funds in a condition, ** to be plun- 
dered by a hundred hands where one could not now 
reach them.’’ 

But we have Democratic authority from ‘* The 
Globe”’ on another branch of this question, to wit: 
Executive power! 1 quote it: 

“ Had such a suggestion come from General Jackson, ij 
would have rung through the Oid Dominion as conclusive 
proof of all the aspirations which inay have been charged 
to the Hero of New Orleans. See here, they would say, he 
Wishes to put the public money directly into the pelms of hi 
friends and partisans, instead of keeping it on deposite in 
banks, whence it cannot be drawn for other than public pur 
poses, without certain detection. In such a case we should 
feel that the people had just cause for alarm, and ought to 
give their most watchful attention to such an effort fo en 
large Executive power, and put in its hands the means 0: 
corruption.’ 

If the country ought to be alarmed in 1834, why 
not now? If the people ought then to give the 
most watchful attention to sueh an effort as pass- 
ing the Sub-treasury, then and thereby enlarging 
Executive power, why not now? Certainly this is 
good authority for the gentlemen from Virginia 
and Pennsylvania. I ask the committee how this 
could be true in the past and utterly false now ? 
What -has produced this change of sentiment? 
No. This is th 
same Government—the same Constitution, under 
which we live. Yes, sir, the same country and 


| people, favored with the countless blessings so far, 


that even the waywardness of progressive Democ- 
racy, in all its unsteady and inconsistent legisla- 
tion, has not been so far able to blight them. 1, 


‘however, charge no evil motive to any party. I 


ask the reason for this change? I ask gentlemen, 

what has come over the spirit of their dreams? 
Mr. Chairman, this bill is evil in all its effects; 

it will not only make a difference in currency 11 


_ favor of office-holders, but place it in the power of 
_the Executive to give place and power to those 
that the people, honest and patriotic, would refuse 


to trust either with their money or their other in- 


_terests. Sir, I take the liberty to say here for my 


constituents, that if any preference is to be given 
in legislation, either as it regards currency or privl- 
leges, they claim it for themselves, although wé 
have been told the people look for too much from 
the Government! I have inquired before, why 
was the Government created? Not for office-hold- 
ers, but to afford the greatest possible good to the 
greatest possible number, and in all its influences 
and consequences to awake the hope and opportu- 
nity alike to all of comfort, prosperity, and happt- 
ness; and, above all, to make every citizen of the 
United States feel that he is a freeman, shielded by 
the Constitution in all his rights, and ready to de- 
nounce any encroachment that may be made, even 
if it is by the highest Executive officer known to 
the country. 

This view of equal rights, no matter about place 
or position, commends itself to the charity of men's 
It is the 
view of that enlarged benevolence which would 


like to see all prosper by their enterprise and en- 


ergy, making no distinction or discrimination be- 


| tween one class and another on the part of legisla- 


tion. But, sir, I intended to pursue this question 


as to the increase of Executive patronage. We 
shall find, by a further examination of this bill in 
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the 12th section, ‘* That the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury shall be, and is hereby, authorized to 
‘eause examinations to be made of the books, ac- 
‘counts, and money on hand of the several deposi- 
‘aries constituted by this act; and for that purpose 
‘fo appoint special agents, as occasion may require, 
‘with such compensation as he may think reason- 
‘able, to be fixed and declared at the time of each 
‘ appointment,”’ &e. Well, sir, I ask you to keep 
up the notion that it is well settled with the party 
that the Secretary is bound to obey the Executive 
or retire, So that these powers conferred by this 
law on the Secretary or Postmaster General, by 
no means implies that Executive power is not 
thereby inereased. I ask, also, that you observe 
that these sub-treasurers are at best themselves but 
special agents, and yet the section of the bill quo- 
ted grants the authority to appoint other special 
agents as occasion may require, in number with- 
out limitation, and fix their compensation himself; 
that is, you pass a law creating your sub-treas- 
urers, and at the same time show your want of 
confidence in them by allowing the Secretary to 
appoint special agents or overseers to watch them. 
| confess to me it amounts to this: By law you 
appoint a set of agents, and fix their salary to keep 
the public moneys ; then you give the Secretary 
power to appoint another set, and fix their salaries, 
to watch the first. This is a theory and applica- 
tion of checks and balances new to me; but sup- 
pose there was safety in it, which is not now the 
point, I ask to what an indefinite extent you would 
multiply sub-treasurers and ‘* special agents,’’ and 
the expenditure of money? 

sut to proceed; by examining the fourteenth 
section, you willascertain these fiscal agents of the 
Government may be allowed any necessary addi- 
tional expenses for clerks, fire proof chests, or 
vaults, or other necessary expenses of safekeeping, 
transferring, and disbursing said moneys, &c, 
Now, sir, look to what an indefinite extent this 
authority goes, not as to men, for that is limited, 
but expenditure. Any necessary additional ex- 
penses for clerks, &c., (here the patronage is in- 
creased,) or other necessary expenses of safekeeping, 
iransferring, and disbursing said moneys. Who 
can anticipate the amount of expenditure this 
scheme would bring on the country in receiving, 


counting, hauling, freighting, and disbursing the | 


Ss 


moneys of the Government? ‘To comply with the 


law all the transactions must be done in gold and 
silver. Now every one knows this is impractica- 
hle, unless (as we have been talking of increasing 
the army and navy) we raise a new set of troops, 
and a host of them, for the defences of the Treas- 
wry, and these troops and this money, as to its 
keeping and its keepers, fearfully exposed, if not 


trembling for fear of that hateful principle of pro- | 


scription, which is the strength of a reckless and 
weak Administration and guillotine of a party ty- 
rant. 

Mr. Chairman, your bill connives at this prin- 
ciple of proscription. You are to appoint four 
** receivers-general of public money,’’ and they are 
to hold their offices for the term of four years, 
** unless sooner removed therefrom.’’ ‘The tenure of 
the office is but for the short period of four years, 
and that tenure is to be contingent, not upon the 
question—* is he honest, is he faithful, is he com- 
.petent?”’—but upon the whim of Executive favor 
and patronage? The man, sir, is a slave, who 
will hold the office, and be made responsible for 
millions with such a contingency hanging over 
him; when removal would at once in party clamor 
silence explanation, and brand him with dishon- 
esty and dereliction of duty! 

It is worth inquiring a word into the extent of 
this executive patronage and power-—not meaning 
the exercise of that so often misapplied executive 
power which is wielded occasionally to sustain 
party power, and overcome the favorite policy of 
the people and their representatives. By a report of 
Mr. Calhoun’s, made in the Senate February 9th, 
1835, we have a table appended ‘‘ showing the per- 
‘sons in the employment and pay of the executive 
‘departments of the Government of the United 
‘States in the years 1825 and 1833, respectively 
‘specifying the number under each department.” 

shall give merely the aggregate, showing both 
the immense number and the rapidly alarming in- 
crease. In 1825 there were 55,777—in 1833, 
100,079, and all these subject to be removed, and 
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their places to be filled by a more * hungry 
swarm.’’ I do not vouch for the exact accuracy 
of the estimate, but suppose it is as near as m WW 
be, then upon that data, if the increase has been 
in the same proportion, what must be the number 
now; certainly if the increase from 1825 to 183% 
was some 45,000, and the proportion of increase 
has been kept up, we should have in number now 
some 165.000, all under the control, not of law, as 
to the tenure of their office, but under the omnipo- 
tent prerogative of executive power. 

Mr. Chairman, you can’t, I fear, decrease the 
number to any considerable extent, for your popu- 
lation is increasing, and will increase rapidly! 
The boundary of the Republic has been extending, 
and is to be extended to the Pacifie ocean, and but 
little hope remains for decrease; but, sir, I there- 
fore the more urgently oppose any unnecessary 
increase of these office-holders, to carry out a 
measure in itself fraueht with mischief, and ex- 
tending the powers of patronage. For, as Mr. 
Ritchie, now the editor of the Union, and Govern- 
ment paper, said, when he was the editor of the 
** Richmond Enquirer,”’ speaking of this scheme: 
‘¢ Let it once get foot-hold, and all the restraints 
‘of the Constitution will be broken down, with 
‘the liberties of the people!” This is strong lan- 
guage. I quote it from Mr. Ritchie, who new, 
with all his party, are for the same scheme. What 
a change! 

But we are to be told, this scheme will not in- 
crease the patronage of the Executive so greatly— 
but few officers will be wanted—you will charge 
with the duty of sub-treasurers other officers now 
in the service of the Government, and the cost 
would be inconsiderable. What said Mr. Ritchie 
upon that subject: * The institution and establish- 
‘ment of sub-treasuries, at all the necessary and 
‘commercial points in the United States, would 
‘cost the Government several millions of dollars. 
* Strong houses, with vaults, chests, bars, bolts, and 
‘locks, would be necessary, with a regular corps 
‘of watchmen, and an additional set of officers! 
‘ To blind the public, the scheme might be commenc- 
‘ed with but few new officers, but they would soon 
‘ be increased to any number actually necessary.”’ 
Yes, sir, this scheme will, I fear, ultimately lead to 
an increase of expenditure and the employment of 
officers not now anticipated by its friends or its 
enemies. Let us look at it. The bill provides for 
a great sub-treasury department in four cities of 
four of the States only. Now, does not every one 
know, if this policy finally succeeds, that we shall 
have, and ought to have, a receiver general and a 
costly and splendid sub-treasury edifice in almost 
all, if not every State in the Union. 

3ut I quote Mr. Ritchie once more, where he 
takes general ground and states his positions. | 
quote them for my fellow-citizens who then agreed 
with Mr. Ritchie, and make the inquiry, if they 
too have been swept along in the varying tide of 
party opinion. I quote it, to know if the people 
will not adhere to the position then laid down: 
‘© We have objected to the Sub-treasury system, so 
called, that, in the first place, it will enlarge the Ex- 
ecutive power, already too great for a republic; sec- 
ondly, that it contributes to endanger the security 
of the public funds; and, thirdly, that it 1s calcula- 
ted to produce tivo currencies—a baser one for the 
people, and a better one for the Government.’’ En- 
large the Executive patronage, already too great. 
This patronage, in its influences, not only reaches 
the officeholders that now exist, but it reaches far- 
ther, and embraces the countless host of office- 
seekers who are hanging round the Executive, 
trying, from selfish motives, to displace those now 
holding them, or to fill such vacancies as may-oc- 
cur, or such new offices as may be created by law. 
Such is the wide and indefinite range of this sub- 
ject, and this power and influence to which we ob- 
ject, and which is to be increased by this bill. I 
trust the time will some day return, when offices 
shall be considered ‘* as public trusts, to be confer- 
red on the honest, the faithful, and capable, for the 
common good, and not for the benefit or gain of 
the incumbent or his party.’’ In that same able 
and patriotic report of Mr. Calhoun, February 9, 
1835, from which [ have just quoted, I beg leave 
further to quote: ‘* When offices, instead of being 
‘ s eidada as public trusts, to be conferred on the 
‘ deserving, were regarded as the spoils of victory, 


ject the hght of experience 
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‘without respect to merit—when it became to be 
‘understocd that all who hold office, hold by the 
‘tenure of partisan zeal and party service, il is € any 
‘Tto see that the certain, direct, and inevitable ten- 
. dency of such a state of things is to convert the 
‘entire body of those in office into corruptand sap- 
ple instruments of power, and raise up a host of 
¢ hungry, greedy, and subservient partisans, ready 
‘for every service, however base and corrupt.” 
This is strong and forcible language, but it is the 
language of a distinguished and talented Democrat, 
who, [ trust, will stand by what he said in that re- 
port in his action this bill; and I have no 
doubt, when it comes to be tested, that the resist- 
anee of the Sub-treasurv. and 


upon 
the nece ssary lie 
crease of Executive patronage, will meet the hearty 
concurrence of the country. ‘he power has been 
rreatly abused in the past, and may be in the fu- 
ture; and | think it is the dictate of wisdom and 
patriotism to furnish no unnecessary oecasion for 
the exercise of a power so fearful, so rapid in its 
growth, and so evil in all its tendencies! But. sir, 
a majority of this committee have determined the 
question, The bill Is tO PASS, The Sub-tre sul 
is again to be created, and not only, sir, your four 
receivers-general, but a long list of officers and ex- 
penditures are to follow. 
not only four, but many receivers-general are to be 
created, and colonels-general, and majors-general, 
and a long train of staff, subalterns, and rank and file 
—an army, sir, will be mustered to gather and keep 
your golden revenues for the Government, in es 

clusion of the people! Well, sir, pass the measure 
—test the pohey of your metallic currency—carry 
out your Baltimore re solutions—play out ‘your full 
hand of ultra measures—strike for free-trade—re- 


Yes, sir, in a few years 


—retinto a war—plunge 
the country in some five hundred millions of debt 
—bring ruin over the whole land, hke a sweeping 
tempest, and the responsibility, before God and the 
country, is your own! 


INDEPENDENT TREASURY. 


SPEECH OF MR. G. W. JONES, 
OF TENNESSERF, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
April 1, 1846. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, (Mr. Danier, of North 
Carolina, in the chair,) on the bill for the better 
organization of the Treasury, GA com 
Mr. JONES addressed the committee as fol- 

lows: 

Mr. Cuatrrman: This is an old and rather thread- 
bare subject; yet I trust it has lost none of its in- 
terest with its true friends and advocates, but that 
they are as anxious now for the establishment of 
the system contemplated by this bill, as they were 
when it was first recommended to the considera- 
tion of the Representatives of the people, and 
through them to the people themselves. When I 
first saw the Message of the President of the Uni- 
ted States, recommending a disconnexion between 
the business of this Government and the banks of 
the country, the proposition met with my sincere 
approbation. I was then its friend and advocate ; 
and I have continued to be so from that day to 
this. I trust that now it is near to its consumma 
tion. I hope, and I believe, that this Congress 
will pass this bill, and that it is destined to remain 
upon the statute book of the country until it shall, 
at least, have had the benefit of a fair trial of its 
merits. If, in practice, it should be found to work 
detrimentally to the public interests, or to the 
safety of the public funds, I shall no longer be its 
advocate. But, believing that its practical opera- 
tion will be the reverse of all this, I shall vote for 
it, with a confident expectation that all the good 
which its friends anticipate from it will be real- 
ized. I shall vote for it, because I believe that 
this Government, under the authority given to it 
by the Constitution to lay and collect taxes, and 
to appropriate the money, should accomplish these 
objects through the instrumentality of its own of- 
ficers, who are subject to its control and respon- 
sible to it for their action, and not by means of 
fictitious, Jaw-created, soulless, bodyless, and cor- 


‘to be bestowed as rewards for partisan services, || Tupt corporations, whether brought into being by 
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the General Government or the Governments of | 
the different States of the Union. I shall vote for 
it, because I believe it to be the great antagonistic 
measure of paper money and corporations in this 
country. And whatever arguments gentlemen on 
the opposite side may ostensibly urge against the 
passage of this bill, I believe that the true cause of 
that opposition is to be found in the fact, that it is 
the antavonistic measure of paper money and cor- 
It is true that the measure will not, of 
self, perhaps, anmbhilate paper banks, but, by its 
adoption, the Grovernment at once refuses to touch 
or handle the paper of these worthless institutions, 
‘Those who have to pay money to the Govern- 
ment, and who use the paper of these banks, will 
he under the necessity, when they come to make 
their payments, to demand from them gold and 
silver com, with which to pay their dues. I can- 
not agree with some of my friends who are in 
favor of what they call well-regulated State banks. 
Inmy humble judgment, such a thing has never 
yet heen seen or read of by any man. A well- 
revulated, or an honest bank, practically speaking, 
is, In my opinion, something which it is beyona 
the savacity of human nature to make. The his- 
tory of the world, L believe, can show no record 
lL believe that those who estab- 


jOrallons, 


of such a thing. 
lished this Government intended to create, and 
thought they had created, a hard-money Govern- 
ment: and that they believed that they had pre- 
cluded and excluded from the United States all 
that worthless trash which we denominate paper 
money. 

What are the facts? Let us go back, for a 
moment, Mr, Chairman,and see what the authority 
riven in the Consutution of the United States on 
this subjeetis, One of the clauses of that imstru- 
ment declares that the States “shall not emit bills 
of credit.’ At that day, according to my re ading, 
hills of eredit were as well understood to be paper 
money, as gold and silver are understood to be 
money now. ‘To sustain this assertion, I will read 
an extract from the address delivered to the Legis- 
lature of Maryland, relative to the proceedings of 
the General Convention held at Philadelphia, in 
1787, by Luther Martin, Attorney General of 
Maryland, and one of the delegates in said Con- 
vention. Tle says: 

“ By the tenth section (of the Constitution) every State is 
prolibited from emitting bills of credit. As it was reported 
by the committee in detail, the States were only prohibited 
from emitting them without the consent of Congres-; but 
ihe convention Was so sinitten withthe PAPER MONEY dread, 
that they insisted the prohibition should be absolute. It 
was my opinion, sir, that the States ought not to be totally 
deprived of the right to emit bills of credit, and that, as we 
had not given an authority to the General Government for 
that purpose, it Was the more necessary to retuin it in’ the 
States, - P " * And it was my opinion 
if this power was not to be exercised by a State, without the 
permis-ion of the Generel Government, it ought to be satis- 
factory even to those who were the most haunted by the 
apprehension of PAPER MONEY. I therefore thought it my 
duty to vole against this part of the system.’’—Hiiott’s De- 
hates, vol. 1, paxe 376. 

Mr. J. continued: By reference to the debates 
in the convention of the State from which you, 
Mr. Chairman, came, assembled for the ratification 
of this Federal Constitution, you will find that one 
of the first and paramount objections raised against 
that ratification was, that it did prohibit the emis- 
sion of bills of credit by the States. It was con- 
tended by some of the delegates there, that if the 
Constitution was ratified with that provision in it, 
not only would it prohibit the future emission of 
bills of credit, or ‘* paper money,’’ as they were 
termed, but that Congress could, and in all proba- 
bility would, pass a retrospective law in relation to 
the paper money then in circulation. This, it is 
true, was not the only reason or objection urged 
against the ratification of the Constitution, but it 
was one of the greatest obstacles to it. And when 
the convention of that State came finally, as they 
did, to the resolution neither to reject nor to ratify 
the Constitution of the United States, they adopted 
another resolution, advising the State authorities to 
call in and redeem its paper at as early a period as 
practicable, IL will read an extract from a speech 
delivered in the convention of North Carolina, on 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution, by Mr. 
Maclaine. 

“In the 10th section of the Ist article, it is provided, 
among other restrictions, ‘that no State shall emit bills of 
‘credit, make anything but gold and silver coin a tender in || 
‘payment of debts, or pass any law impairing the obligation || 
‘vt contracts.’ Now, sir, this has no retrospective view. It 


, thus the intercourse among them would be impeded. 
speetive alterations in its value might be made ; and thus the | 
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looks to futurity. “ * ® It does not look 
back, but forward. It does not destroy the PAPER MONEY 
which is now actually Mabe, but prevents us from making 
any more.”’—Evliott’s Debates, vol. 4, pages 173-4. 


I will also read extracts from a speech of Mr. 
Davie, also a member of the Federal Convention, 
in the Convention of North Carolina: 


“If the States had been compelled to sink the paper 
money instantly, the remedy might be worse than the dis- 
ease. As we could not put an immediate end to it, we were 
content with prohibiting its future increase, looking forward 
to 1S ENTIRE EXTINGUISHMENT When the States that had an 
emission circulating should be able to call itin by gradual 
redemption. ° . The people of Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut had been great sufferers by the dis- 
honesty of Rhode Istand, and similar complaints existed 
against this State. This clause became, in some measure, a 
preliminary with the gentlemen who represented the other 
States. § You have,’ said they, ‘by youriniquitous laws and 
‘paper emissions, shamefully defrauded our own citizens. 
* The confederation prevented our compelling you to do them 
* justice ; but betore we confederate with you again, you must 
* not only agree to be honest, but put it out of your power to 
‘be otherwise.’ —Elliott’s Debates, vol. 4, page 183. 

And again, I read an extract from a speech of 
Mr. Iredell in the North Carolina Convention: 

“There is nothing in the Constitution whieh affects our 
present paper money. It prohibits, for the future, the emit- 
ting of any; but it does not interfere with the paper money 
now actually in circulation in several States.”’—EUiott’s 
Debates, vol. 4, page 1®5. 

Mr. J. continued: By reference to the debates 
which took place in athe Convention of the State 
of South Carolina, on the ratification of the Federal 
Constitution, it will be seen that there also it was 
contended that this provision would prevent the 
States from making a paper currency, and that it 
would exclude everything of that description from 
the country. I read an extract from a speech of 
Mr. Charles Pinckney, on the tenth section of 
article first of the Federal Constitution, in the 
South Carolina Convention : 

* The only parts of this section that are objected to are 
those which relate to the emission of paper money, and its 
consequences, tender laws, and the impairing the obliga- 
tions of contracts. ‘ . * low extremely useful 
and advantageous must this restraint be to those States 
Which mean to be honest, and not to defraud their neighbors ! 
Henceforth, the citizens of the States may trade with each 
other without fear of tender laws, or laws impairing the 
nature of contracts. The citizen of South Carolina will 
then be able to trade with those of Rhode Island, North 
Carolina, and Georgia, and be sure of receiving the value of 
his commodities. Can this be done at present? It cannot! 
However just the demand may be, yet still your honest, suf- 


| fering citizen must be content to receive their depreciated 


paper, or give up the debt. * wi * 5 a 

** No more shall paper money, no more shall tender laws, 
drive their commerce from our shores, and darkerf the Amer- 
ican name in every country where itis known. No more 
shall our citizens conceal in their coffers those treasures 
which the weakness and dishonesty of our Government 
have long hidden from the publie eye. The firmness of a 
just and even system shall bring them into circulation, and 
honor and virtue shall be again known and countenanced 
amongus. No more shall the widow, the orphan, and the 
stranger, become the miserable victims ot unjust rulers.”’— 
Eliiott’s Debates, vol. 4, pages 4-5. 


Mr. J. continued: If you look to a note made, 
if I mistake not, by Mr. Madison, in the Madison 
Papers, you will see what his opinion, and the 
opinions of the other members of the Federal Con- 
vention, were, as to the effect of this prohibition 
in the Constitution. And in the 44th No. of the 
Federalist, Mr. Madison says: 


“This prohibition must give pleasure to every citizen, in 
proportion to his love of justice, and knowledge of the true 
springs of public prosperity. The loss which America has 
sustained since the peace from the pestilent effects of paper 
money on the necessary confidence between man and man 3 
on the necessary confidence in the public councils ; on the 
industry and morals of the people; and on the character 
of Republican Government, constitute an enormous debt 
against the States chargeable with this unadvised measure, 
which must long remain unsatisfied ; or rather, an accumu- 
lation of guilt, which ean be expiated no otherwise than by 
a voluntary sacrifice on the altar of justice of the power 
which has been the instrument of it. In addition to these 
persuasive considerations, it may be observed, that the «ame 
reasons, which show the necessity of denying to the States 
the power of regulating coin, prove with equal force that they 
oveht not to be at liberty to substitute a paper medium in- 
stead ofcoin. Had every State a right to regulate the value 
of its coin, there might be as many currencies as States ; and 
Retro- 


citizens of other States be injured, and animosities be kindled 
among the States themselves, The subjects of foreign Pow- 
ers might suffer from the same cause; and hence the Union 


r. No one of these mischiefs is less incident to a 
power in the States to emit paper money, than to coin gold 
or silver.”’ 


f 
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| sessed and could exercise, prior to the formation 


of that Government, the sovereign power of * eoin- 
ing money and regulating the value thereof.” Yer, 


| under the Government, we find that the States of 


the Confederacy surrendered to the General Goy- 
ernment all the power to coin money which they 


| possessed, They prohibited themselves from coiy- 


ing money, even of gold and silver, and they ex. 
pressly delegated the power to this Government. 
What was their object in delegating that power? 
It was, that a stable, uniform, equal currency and 
standard of value might be established, which 
should be the same in every part of the Union. 1s 
it, then, reasonable to suppose that the States 
forming this confederacy should surrender this 
high prerogative of sovereignty—the power to coin 
money and to regulate the value thereof—and that 
they should, at the same time, retain the power of 
making its representative ?—of making that which 
should pass in the room and stead of it? No, sir. 
They believed, as I believe, that they did, in effect, 
establish a hard-money Government. They had 
suffered much; they had been taught in the best of 
all schools—the school of experience. A standing 
and a lasting monument of the changes and fluctu- 
ations which have resulted from the use of paper 
money is still visible in this country. How did it 
come to pass, that when the dollar was in value 
but four shillings and six pence sterling, we found 
that here, where we are now legistating, it had 


| come to be seven shillings and six pence? and that 


in a neighborine State it had come to be eight 
shillings? In Virginia, and the New England 
States, at the same time, it required six shillings 
to make a dollar. How, I ask, did this come? 
Not by the different sizes of the coin, but by the 
depreciation of the different value of the paper is; 


' sues used by the different colonies on this continent. 


The men of that day probably had not gone so fir 
into the science of currency and exchanges as We, 
at a later day, have gone. When Virginia issued 
her paper, it depreciated so far as to take six shil- 
lines of that paper to make what was really four 
shillings and six pence. In South Carolina, the 
depreciation was not so great; for it required only 
four shillings and eight pence of her paper to make 
four shillings and six pence sterling. In New 
York, where the depreciaticn was greatest, It re- 
quired eight shillings of their depreciated paper to 
make four shillings and six pence specie or ster- 
ling. Instead of taking off the discount when the 


/ paper became depreciated, they only added the 


amount of depreciation which would bring the 
paper up to the original value of the dollar. If we 
had done this in the late suspension of specie pay- 
ments throughout this country, instead of reading 


in the newspapers that Tennessee paper was twen- 


ty-five per cent. discount, and Mississippi paper 
fifty, sixty, one hundred, or five hundred per cent., 
and the paper of another State, ten per cent., we 
should have said, in Tennessee, that it required 


one hundred and twenty-five cents to make a dol- 


lar; in Mississippi, one, two, three, four, or five 
hundred cents to make a dollar, according to the 
paper they issued. In another State, where the 
paper was depreciated only ten per cent., we should 
have said it required one hundred and ten cents to 
make a dollar; whilst, at the same time, the only 
dollar known to this Government was of uniform 
value from one end of the Union to the other—that 
is to say, one hundred cents. 

I know that this argument is sometimes met by 
the declaration, that bank notes are not bills of 


credit, and that therefore they do not come within 
| the prohibition of the Constitution of the United 
States. Now, there is one proposition in which I 


believe all men concur; that is, that no State in this 


| Union can issue paper intended to circulate through 


| the community, or to perform the functions of mo- 


ney. 


This would be a direct violation of the pro- 


visions of the Constitution. But to get over this 


difficulty, it is said that the State Legislature, 


| 


Mr. J. continued. Another reason why I be- | 
lieve that the members of the Federal Convention | 
intended to establish a hard-money Government |, I have a few authorities, which I desire to read. 


though it cannot itself, in its own sovereign ca- 


pacity, issue this paper, yet that it can incorporate 


inv ith a power 
be discredited and embroiled by the indiscretion of a single || a company, and invest that company with P 


| member, _ which it does not itself possess and cannot exercise. 


To my mind, such a doctrine is absurd. It is ab- 


| surd to suppose, for a moment, that a State can 


delegate to a creation of its own, a power which it 
does not itself possess. Upon that point, however, 


is, that the States, it will be conceded by all, pos- || Here is one of Chief Justice Marshall—a man who 
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stood preéminent for his legal attainments—a man 


who, if lam not mistaken, is regarded by the op- | 
jonents of this bill as being the true exponent of | 


ihe Constitution. Hear what he says: 


«What is a bill of credit?) What did the Constitution 
mean to forbid? In its enlarged, and perhaps its literal 
sense, the term * bill of credit? may comprehend any instru- 
ment by which a State engages to pay money ata future 
day, thus ineluding a certificate for money borrowed. But 


the language of the Constitution itself, and the mischief to || 


be prevented, Which we know from the history of our coun- 


try, equally limit the interpretation of the terms. The word | 
‘emit’ is never employed in describing those contracts by | 


which a State binds itself to pay money ata future day for 
services actually received, or for money borrowed for pres- 


ept use; hor are instruments executed for such purposes,in | 


common language, denominated ¢ bills of credit.” To ‘emit 
bills of credit,’ conveys to the mind the idea of issuing paper 
intended to circulate through the community for its ordinary 
purposes as money, Which paper is redeemable at a future 


understood. 

« Ata very early period in our colonial history, the attempt 
to supply the wautor the precious metals by a paper medium 
was made to a considerable extent; and the billsemitted for 
this purpose have been frequently denominated bills of credit, 
During the War of our Revolution, we were driven to this 
expedient, and necessity compelled us to use it to a most 
tear.ul extent. The term has acquired an appropriate mean- 


ing; and + bills of crediv’ signify a paper medium, intended | 
ty circulate between individuals, and between Government | 


and individuals, for the Ordinary purposes of society. Such 
a medium has always been liable to considerable fluctuation. 
Its value is Continually changing; and these changes, often 
great and sudden, expose individuals to immense loss, are 
we sources of ruinous speculations, and destroy all confi- 
dence between man and man. 


aud which deeply atilicted the interests and prosperity of all, 
the people declared in their Constitution that no State should 


emit bills of credit. Ifthe prohibition means anything, if the | 


words are not empty sounds, it must comprehend the emis- 
sion Of any paper medium by a State Government for the 
purpose of common circulation.”’—See Peters’s Reports, vol. 
4, pp. 431-2-3-4. 


‘ . | 
_ Judge Story, (Mr. J. continued,) whose author- | 
ity, in the esumation of the opponents of this bill, | 
is second only to that of Chief Justice Marshall, | 


says: 

“It would seem to be obvious, that as the States are ex- 
pres:ly prohibited from coining money, the prohibition would 
ve Wholly ineflectual if they might create a paper currency, 
Unstitution, abridged edition—page 493. 

And again: 


* At the time of the adoption of the Constitution, bills of 
eredit were Universally uuderstuod to signify a paper me- 
diuin intended to circulate between individuals and between 
Government and individuals, for the ordinary purposes of 
suciety. Such a medium has always been liable to con- 
siderable fluctuation. Its value is continuaily changing ; and 
these changes, often great and sudden, expose individuals 
tv Lumense losses, are the sources of speculations, and de- 
stroy all proper contidence between man and man. In no 
county more than our own had these truths been felt in all 
their force. In noue had more intense suticring, or more 
wide-spread ruin accompanied the system. 
fore the object of the prohibition to cut up the whole mis- 
chief by the roots, because it had been deeply felt through- 
vutall the States, and had deeply affected the prosperiiy of 
all. ‘The object of the prohibition was not to prohibit the 
thing When it bore a particular name, but to probibit the 
thing, Whatever form or name it might assume. 
WORDS ARE NOT MERELY EMPTY SOUNDS, the prolubition 
WiUst Comprehend We emission of ANY PAPER MEDLUM 
by a State Government for the purposes of common citcu- 
lation. It would be preposterous to suppose: that the Con- 
sulution meantsolemnly to proLibit an issue under one de- 


and circulate it as money.”’—Story’s Commentaries on the | 


Hominauon, leaving the power complete to issue the thing | 
It can never be senously contended, that | 
tue Constitution means to prohibit names, and not things ; | 


under auother. 


to deal with shadows, and to leave substances.”’—Jb. 494. 


I will also read from a letter addressed by Daniel | 


Webster to Barings, Brothers, & Co., bankers in 
England, dated London, October, 16, 1839: 


«“ The term ¢ bill of credit? is familiar in our political his- 
tory,and its meaning well ascertained and settled, not only 
by that history, but by judicial interpretations and decisions 
from the highest source. For the purpose of this opinion, it 
may be sufficient to say that bills of credit, the subject of 
prohibition of the Constitution of the United States, were 
essentially papermoney. They were paper issues, intended 
for circulation, and for receipt into the treasury as cash, and 
Were sometimes made a tender in payment of debts. 
put an end at once, and forever, to evils of this sort, and to 
dangers from this source, the Constitution of the United 
States has declared that ‘no State shall emit bills of credit, 
‘nor make anything but gold and silver a tender in payment 
‘of debts, nor pass any law which shall impair the obligation 
‘ of contracts.’ »? 


Mr. J. continued: Another reason why the peo- | 
ple of that day wished to rid the country of paper | 
had themselves experienced | 


money was, that they 
the evil of it; and whilst Iam not myself a repu- 


diator, | would say to gentlemen who talk about | 
Mississippi repudiation, and who deneunce her, | 
and every other State that is not able to pay her | 
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nD To cut up this evil by the | 
roots, a mischief which was telt through the United States, | 


| can delegate that power to a corporation ? 
| Congress delegate to a corporation created by itself 
the power to-coin money of gold and silver, and 


It was there- | 


IF THE | 


To | 





have redeemed the pledges and promises of the 
Government which they now in part represent. 
{Here Mr. Jones exhibited an old Continental 
Bill, issued by the authority of Congress in 1772, 
for sixty dollars.] On the face of this bill (said 
Mr. J.) they have put the representative of the 


‘dollar, which our banks, or paper-money maufac- 


turers, of the present day have not done. 

But, Mr. Chairman, if there was no constitu- 
tional barrier in the way; if this Government was 
authorized to make a bank; and if there was no 
constitutional prohibition to the States against 
creating banks and putting paper money into cir- 
culation, 1, for one, should still be the uncompro- 
mising opponentand enemy of every attempt to put 
into circulation that which, without possessing any 


as | of the characteristics and attributes of money, pur- 
day. ‘T'bis is the sense in which the terms have been always |7 


vorts to be money? What do youattain when you 
1ave gold and silver for a currency? And why is 
it that gold and silver coin are worth the amount 
stamped upon them? It is not because they bear 
upon them the stamp, or the coat of arms of any 
particular Government;—it is because they are the 
representatives of so much human labor. Although 
we cannot produce or create the material itself, yet 
it has been wisely placed by the God of Nature in 
the bowels of the earth to answer this very purpose, 
and the price of it is the same that was placed upon 
the bread that was to sustain life when Adam was 
first driven from the garden of Eden. The price 
is human labor; and when you give a man a dol- 
lar for so much labor, it is but the fair return and 
equivalent for that labor. And hence its value. 

But many gentlemen contend that this Govern- 
ment has the power to makea United States Bank, 
and, if to make one, I suppose to make a thousand 
banks, or as many as it may think proper. There 
is no doubt upon one point; that is to say, that 
this Government has the power to coin money out 
of gold and silver. I ask the advocates of a bank 
of the United States whether this Government 
Can 


to regulate the value of coin?) Surely not. If this 
Government should continue to exist, as I trust it 
may, through all time, such a thing will never be 
heard of as an application by an association of 
men for power as a corporation to coin money. 
And the reason is obvious. If they have the pow- 


'er to coin money, they must give something that 


has value in exchange for the material out of which 
to make the money. But when they come here and 
ask this Government to constitute them into a cor- 
poration, to allow them to make a bank, and to 
issue paper promises, for the redemption of which 
their own private property is not to be made liable, 
they know they are asking for privileges to be 
conferred upon them without any equivalent; they 
know that they are asking for power to make that 


pass as money which, in fact, is not money, and | 
|| which is to take the place of money, and which they 

/can make without toil, labor, or expense of any | 
And thus, whilst the toiling mil- | 
lions of the country are in pursuit of their honest | 


kind to them. 


and laudable avocations, a few of these gentlemen 


are to be invested by this Government with the | 
enormous power of manufacturing enough in one | 


day of these paper promises to buy the aggregate 
products of the labor of all the people of the coun- 
try. Is that the spirit which actuated the found- 
ers of this Government? This Government, as I 
understand it, is, in theory at least, one of equal- 
ity of political rights; and such it ought to be in 
practice. But how can this equality be preserved, 
if the millions are to be forced to toil for their daily 
bread, whilst a few special favorites of the Gov: 


ernment shall be invested with power which will | 
enable them, with their agents ang officers, to | 
manufacture, in twelve hours, paper money enough | 


to buy the aggregate products of the Union for 


twelve months? 

I understood the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. J. R. Incersoxy] yesterday, in defending 
the Bank of the United States, to say that it failed 
under its charter from the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. J. R. Incersout said he had so stated. 

Mr. Jones. I would like the gentleman to state 
whether he believes, or desires to make the im- 
pression on this House or the country, that the 
management of that institution, which finally re- 


debts, that their lips ought to be sealed until they |: sulted in its overthrow and destruction, commenced 
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only with the date of the charter granted by the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. J. R. Incersoun. | believe that the course, 
management, and direction ef the bank were very 
much the same at all umes. But the investments 
which finally collapsed, and occasioned the de- 
struction of the interests of the stockholders, were 
made subsequent to the charter by the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Jones. We will not disagree about facts. 
I believe, on reference to the report made by the 
plundered stockholders, it will be found to be their 
opinion that the system of policy and measures 
which eventually led to the destwuction of the bank, 
was adopted some time before the eXplration of 
the original charter. ‘The charter granted by Con- 
gress expired, for all active business operations, 
on the 4th of March, 1836; and, if I mistake not, 
the period of two years was allowed to wind up 
its concerns. ‘The bank did not live through these 
two years. It may, therefore, be safely asserted, 
that it did explode, or at least that it would have 
exploded, under its charter from Congress, uf the 
charter by the Legislature of Pennsylvania had never 
been granted; for in the month of May, 1837, being 
fourteen months and a half after the expiration of 
the congressional charter, but within the two years 
allowed for the winding up of its affairs, the bank 
did suspend specie payments, from which it never 
again recovered. My own opinion is, that from 
the first of January, 1817, the day on which the 
bank went into operation, it never did, during the 
whole period of its existence, see the day or the 
hour when it was able, honestly and faithfully, to 
discharge its liabilities. If we recur to its history 
in the years ‘18, °19, “20, and ‘21. we find its notes 
ata depreciation in the streets of Philade Iphia; not 
the notes issued by the principal bank im Phila- 
delphia; but that bank issued its proclamation to 
the world that the notes of its branches would not 
be received on deposite, hor In payment of debts 
due to the bank. ‘The branch at New York, the 
branch at Boston, and, if | mistake not, the branch 
at Baltimore, issued similar circulars, that they 
would not receive on deposite, vor in payment of 
debts, the notes of any other branch, nor of the 
mother bank itself. And the consequence was, 
that during the years 1 have mentioned, the notes 
of every branch of the bank were at a discount in 
the streets of Philadelphia. 

Another fact in the history of that institution 
was, that application was made to Congress to 
repeal that provision of the charter which made 
their notes receivable in payment of Government 
dues. That bank was created pretty much like 
allothers. You may search the history of banks 
in this country, and, so fur as I can learn, you 
cannot find one solitary istance in which they 
have been organized according to the provisions 
and requisitions of their charters, How is it with 
this very Bank of the United States? An account 
of that matter has been given by an individual 
who lived recently, I believe, at Cincinnati, and 
whose name is Thomas. He says that about the 
time when the bank went into operation, when 
subscriptions to the capital stock were being re- 
ceived, he concluded to take a portion of ut. He 
supposed it to be a fine opportunity for invest- 
ment. He had provided himself with the means 


| to take fifty thousand dollars’ worth of the stock, 


or more. The charter required that the capital 
should be paid in in three instalments; one at the 
organization, or at the election of officers; the 
second in six months; and the third in six months 
thereafter. On the first instalment, if | mistake 
not, it was required that five dollars should be 
paid in gold and silver, and the balance in United 
States six per cent. stocks. The other two in- 
stalments were to be paid in proportions of ten 
dollars of specie, and the balance in United States 
stock. As the time approached for paying in the 
first instalment, specie and the six per cent. stocks 
advanced in the market; and Mr. Thomas says, 
that, supposing a still further advance might take 
place, and that it might be difficult for him to pro- 
cure the sort of funds required by the charter to 
pay the second and third instalments, he declined 
to take any of the stock. But he says that those 
who understood the matter better than he did, who 
knew how it was to operate, and what were the 
gambling, fraud, and trickery, which were to be 


‘ practised upon the people in the establishment of 
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the bank, took immense amounts of the stock; one 
hundred, two hundred, three hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth, and even larger amounts; knowing 
that they would have the power, under the charter, 
to elect directors in proportion to the amount of 
tock for which they subseribed; and that, conse- 
quently, the larve stockholders could elect a direc- 
tory subservient to themselves. The stockholders 
who took but asmall amount of the stock, with 
the intention to pay up honestly, did pay up, ac- 
cording to the requisitions of the charter. But the 
large stockholders, who entered on a deep figure, 
manure d by some means to get the requisite amount 
of gold and silver and United States stock to pay 
up the first instalment. The bank was opened, the 
olficers were elected, and it went into operation. 
And when the next instalment fell due, the larve 
stockholders who had elected the directory, called 
upon them to loan out to them, on discount, the 

mie spece and United States stocks which they 
had paid in as part of the first instalment. This 
was done, and the same operation was repeated in 
the third and last payment. If this statement of 
theta is correct, as LL do not doubt it is, then the 
conclusion is clear to my mind that the bank never 
did, in any one hour of its existence, possess the 
abil ty to meet its habilites, and to pay its debts, 
as the charter required. 

And this is the history of all banks. IT have 
never voted for a bank charter. DButin the State 
of ‘Tennessee they have made banks—some stock 
banks. They were an improvement on the old 
stock note system which exploded in 1817, 1818; 
and they required that the stock should be paid in 
eold and silver. Was this done? No: but when 
the beoks were ope ned, and a person came to sub- 
seribe for the stock, he would SAY, **] have not 
broueht any cold and silver.’’ "Those having the 
management of the affair would reply, * It does 
not make any difference; subscribe. The man- 
avers at Nashville say that cold and silver is not 
necessary. Pay us the notes of specie-paying 
hanks; and if our bank when it goes into opera- 
tion should require specie, she can call on the 
bank in whose notes you pay, and get specie for 
them.’? In this way, the first instalment on the 
stock of these banks was paid in. 

How was it subsequently? The banks issued 
a eall foran instalment. Was that instalment paid 


in gold and silver, as the charter required? In 


some ecasesit may have been so; but in many in- 
stances the stockholders got their notes discounted 
in banks; the proceeds of these notes were passed 
to their credit on the discount books of the banks; 
and then the stockholders gave a check to the 
clerk on the other side of the room for the amount 
they were calle d upon to pay on the stock. The 
elerk teok the check, gave the stockholders credit 
for so mueh paid on their stock account; went to 
the discount book, and there charged them with 
the amount of the check paid this day, and thus 


the books were balanced. Others paid in the notes | 


ofthe bank. And the people found two dollars of 
this paper currency put im eireulation for every 
dollar of the stockholders’ notes, and bank notes 
paid in as capital stock, 

We have another, which is said to be the Peo- 
ple’s Bank. It is allalie. In the whole history 
of paper money, there never yet was a bank made 
for the people or for their good. And there never 
ean be, nor ean the interest and welfare of the peo- 
ple ever be promoted by such means. How was 
this State bank to be made for the people? It was 
to be owned by the State, and all its profits were 
to enure to the good of the people. It went into 
operation in T8388. It commenced business ina 
suspended state; and when individuals borrowed 
the notes of that bank, payable twelve months 
after date, its paper was from eight to ten per cent. 
discount. It had no specie on which to issue its 

It had the sendee revenue deposited with 
‘Tennessee by this Government then in the stock 
banks of the State, the school fund, and some State 
honds, the issue of which had been authorized. 
The president and one of the directors of the bank 
took a trip to New York. ‘They there fell in with 
a fire insurance company, an agent of the cele- 
brated Bank of the United States. The president 
and director of the Bank of Tennessee negotiated 
one million of these State bonds with the fire in- 
surance company, for which they received nota 
dollar in specie, but credit on the books of Mr. 


notes, 





Biddle’s bank for the funds of these bonds. The 
president and director took a certificate of depos- 
ite, returned to Nashville, set the bank in opera- 
tion on this one million certificate, issued two mil- 
lions upon it, these very notes being then at a 
discount of eight per cent. What became of the 
million of dollars bonds? Did we ever get a dol- 
lar forthem? No; but the Bank of Tennessee had 
credit at Mr. Biddle’s bank for the amount. Mr. 
Biddle sent the bonds to his agent in London or 
Liverpool, Mr. Jaudon, who sold or hypothecated 
them there, and thus Mr. Biddle was enabled to 
draw upon England. When the merchants of 
‘Tennessee, who had gotten an accommodation at 
the Bank of Tennessee, or who had received its 
notes in payment of debts from their customers at 
par, desired funds in Philadelphia, they applied to 
the Bank of ‘Tennessee, and procured checks on 
the bank in Philadelphia, paying for the same in 
Bank of Tennessee notes at a discount of eight or 
ten per cent. When they arrived in Philadelphia, 
they either paid for goods previously bought, or 
bought new goods, for which they paid with these 
drafts. The drafts being then in the hands of the 
wholesale importing merchants of Philadelphia, 
were by them exchanged with Mr. Biddle for 
drafts on England, with which they paid for former 
importations, or paid for new cargoes of goods, 
and imported them into the country. And thus 
the importing merchants brought into the country 
one million of dollars’ worth of goods for the one 
million of Tennessee bonds. The bonds are now 
out. We are paying six per cent. interest upon 
them. ‘They have thirty years to run, At the 
end of that ume, to say nothing of the cost of col- 
lecting the interest, we shall have paid one million 
eight hundred thousand dollars by way of tnterest, 
and we shall stll owe the original one million of 
dollars, ‘ 

‘This issuing of bonds by the States, in my opin- 
ion, is the great cause of the expansion which took 
place in the years °36, °37, and °38. The States 
were mad upon issuing their bonds. ‘These bonds 
went to Europe; not a dollar of real money found 
its way back; but, in leu, we took the fabrics of 
Eneland. Wereceived them, notin exchange for 
our productions, but for evidences of debt against 
the States. The goods are worn out; the people 
are still paying interest on these bonds; they will 
continue to do so for years to come; and then they 
must finally pay the principal. This is the way, 
in part, in which the Bank of ‘Tennessee was 
brought into existence. Does this look like the 
picture of anything that had ever been intended for 
the accommodation or benefit of the people of that 
State? No. And such, | doubt not, is the con- 
dition of other States of the Union. ‘Their bonds 
have been issued; they have found their way to 
Europe; and goods have been brought back, in- 
stead of money, in the place of them. ‘These bonds 
profess to be given for money borrowed. Say, 
there have beén two hundred millions of them is- 
sued; and suppose they had been really the evi- 
dences of debt for money borrowed and brought 
into the country: if we had received, in gold and 
silver, the amount for which these two hundred 
millions purported to be issued, this country never 
would have experienced the revulsions of the last 
few years. But these transactions bear strong re- 
semblance to the conduct of many individuals in 
the management of their own afiairs. ‘They go 
in debt year after year, and finally, when they are 
called on to pay, they find that all that they have 
received for the evidences of debt for which they 
have to make satisfaction, has been consumed, and 
that they have nothing left wherewith to pay. So 
it is with the States that have, in this way, run 
into debt. ‘They have consumed all they received 
in lieu of their bonds, and they have nothing left 
to show for them. But still the interest must be 
paid; and I hope that every State in this Union 
will yet pay, faithfully and honorably, every cent 
that she owes. But I again remind gentlemen, 
that so long as this unredeemed paper (holding up 
the Continental money) stands against their own 
Government, they ought not to be too harsh in 
their complaints against individual States which 
find themselves unable to meet their liabilities, 

Mr. Chairman, as | have before said, 1 advocate 
the passage of this bill, because I believe it to be 
the err aie and constitutional mode in which | 
the moneys of this Government ought to be col-! 
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lected, kept, and disbursed. I advocate jt oy 
another ground not secondary to that—beeause jt 
is the great antagonist measure of that worst of »|| 
systems that ever fastened itself on this or any 
other country. There are two great things, a 
strict adherence to which cannot fail to keep this 
country in a prosperous condition, that is to say, 
keep your eurrency—your standard of value— 
sound and stable; let there be no fluctuations, and 
no power in one State to make a dollar one }yyy- 
eal and twenty-five cents, and in another, one 
hundred and fifty cents, and in another, one hun- 
dred and ten cents, within its limits. This cannot 
be done if bank, or any other paper money, is to 
enter into the circulation. 7 

When you have accomplised this end, then, in 
the exercise of the taxing power, be coverned 
alone by the single principle of levying taxes on 
your citizens sufficient, and no more than sufi- 
cient, to defray the expenses of your Government, 
economically administered. In my judgment, no 
other object should be regarded in levying taxes 
but the single one of raising revenue enough to meet 
your just and proper expenditures. , 

(The hour expired.] 


Nore.—The advocates of “paper money” boldly assert 
that General Jackson was for a Bank of the United Stites at 
one period of his life. And to sustain them in this asser 


, tion, they rely mainly, if not solely, upon certain portions 
| of his Message vetoing the bill passed by Congress to modity 


and continue the actentitled * An act to incorporate the sub 

scribers tothe Bank of the United States” in 1832; in which 
he says, “4 bank of the United States is, in many respects, 
‘convenient for the Government and useful to the people.” 
* * * That a bank of the United States, competent to 
‘all duties which may be required by the Government, 
‘might be so organized as not to infringe on our own dele 

* gated powers, or the reserved powers of the States, I do not 
‘entertain a doubt. Had the Executive been called upon to 
‘furnish the project of such an institution, the duty would 
‘have been cheerfully performed.”? 

There are different kinds of banks. Strictly speaking, a 
place where money is deposited is a bank. Hence, there 
are banks of deposite, where money is placed merely for 
safe-keeping; there are also banks of deposite and discount, 
where money is placed to be loaned at interest; and, also, 
there are banks of deposite, discount, and issues. The Jat 
ter description alone make what is called paper money. 
And instead of being created for the safe and profitable in 
vestment of real money or surplus capital, are usually, if not 
always, resorted to for the purpose of manufacturing a 
worthless paper currency, without any real money to sus 
tain it. Either kind may be an incorporated company or 
not. What kind of bank did General Jackson refer to in the 
above extract? Upon this subject no doubt can be enter 
tained. By reference to his second Annual Message to 
Congress, the 7th December, 1830, written and published 
nineteen months before the veto, wil be found the kind ot 
bank which he thought Congress could make without in- 
fringing their delegated powers or the reserved rights of the 
States. He says: 

“Tt is thought practicable to organize such a bank, with 


| the necessary officers, as a branch of the Treasury Depart- 


ment, based on the public and individual deposites, wirn 
OUT POWER TO MAKE LOANS OR PURCHASE PROPERTY, Which 
shall remit the funds of the Government, and the expenses 
of which may be paid, if thought advisable, by allowing its 
officers to sell bills of exchange to private individuals ata 
moderate premium. Not being a CORPORATE BODY, HAVING 


| NO STOCKHOLDERS, DEBTORS, OR PROPERTY, and but few 


otlicers, it would not be obnoxious to the ¢ onstitutional ob 
jections which are urged against the present bank; and, 
having no means to operate on the HOPES, FEARS, OF INTER 
ests of large masses of the community, it would be shorn 
of the influence which makes that bank formidable.” 

If proof that General Jackson believed gold and silver to 
be the only constitutional currency was deemed necessary, 


| extracts might be quoted from his Farewell Address; but 


his letter to Moses Dawson, in 1842, so full and satisfactory 
upon this subject, is hereto appended at length : 


*“ HermiraGe, November 24, 1812. 

“My pear Srr: Your letter of the 18th instant has just 
been received, in which you ask permission to publish my 
letter, or extracts from it, to which you refer. I have no 
copy of that letter, and when written had no idea of its being 
published ; and as I wrote it in haste, there may be errors, 
both in grammar and spelling, which may need correction ; 
still, as you say it may be useful for information to the pub 
lic, having the greatest confidence in your judgment, the 
permission you ask is freely given to you. I never put to 


| paper anything but what are my matured opinions. 


* As to the allusions made to my message to Congress, had 


| L strength, I would give you the full outlines of that project, 


if Congress had made the call on me. But while the call 
was not made upon me, Congress was well aware of my 
opinion of the constitutional power of Congress in their le- 
gislation for the District, and of the States, with regard to 
chartering banks. I will give you a concise and hasty view 
of that opinion. That the power of Congress over the Dis 


| trict was equal to that of the States over their respective 


limits, and that neither had the constitutional power to cliar- 
ter banks of paper issues—that the only power in this respect 
was to charter banks based upon a specie basis, and of de- 
posite and exchange. The States having resigned to the 
General Government the sovereign power to coin money, 
regulate the value thereof, &c., and prohibited themselves 
from issuing bills of credit, or to make anything a tender in 
paymentof debts but gold and silver coin—hence the reserved 
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riyhts of the States contained no power to charter banks 
with power to issue billsofcredit. Task, whatis a bank bill 
put a bill oferedit? ‘The charter allows them to issue three 
dollars in paper for one in specie: three tive-dollar bills are 
jsued—I go to the bank with one or thein—I draw out five 
goliars in specie —I ask, what the other two fives represent? 
Tacy answer, Nothing but credit. These were well known 
by Congress to be my opinions; therefore, my project was 
not called for. Many cominittees representing banks called 
upon me Whilst in the Executive chair, to know if LT would 
not approve a charter upon other terms than ba-ed upon a 
specie basis: my answer always was, that I would approve 
of no other charter; therefore none other was presented 
to mie. 

“Jam, and ever have been, opposed to all kinds of Gov 
ernment paper currency, let it be derived from exchequer or 
otuerwise. Hf the paper is the real representative of specie, 
why not pay the debts in specie, and let the specie circulate 
in the hands of the laboring and producing ciasses?) Then 
the dealing between the merchant and laborer will be in 
specie, and the merchant, by mnaking a deposite, Can get a 
billon any partor the Union. Where, then, is the use of a 
paper eurreney? Neither the merchant nor laborer wants 
wu. The meiehant wants a bill—not a bank or exchequer 
bill—but upon a banker where he buys his goods—as in 
Gorwany. 

“[tis one of the greatest humbugs ever attempted to be 
imposed upon a people, that there is not specie enough in 
the world to answer all the necessary waits of the commu- 
nity. Look at Cuba: there is no paper there. Shut out 
from circulation all paper, and specie will flow in upon us 
as the tide; but will never flow to any country that has a 
paper currency, Which wili always depreciate. A national 
paper Currency is a great curse to any people, and a particu 
lar curse to the laborer of the country ; for its depreciation 
always falls upon the laborer. But with these hints ] must 
close, boing exhausted. Tam greatly debilitated, and remain 
your friend. ANDREW JACKSON.” 


REGIMENT OF MOUNTED RIFLEMEN. 
SPEECH OF MR. L. C. LEVIN, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 





In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
eIpril 7, 1846. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and having under consid- 


eration the bill for raising a Regiment of Mount- 


ed Ritlemen— 
Mr. LEVIN moved the following amendment: 


** Provided, ‘That the officers and soldiers of said 
regiment shall be Americans by birth.” 


Mr. LEVIN being entitled to the floor, said: 


Mr. CuarkMan: I offer this amendment in the 
same spirit that dictated the policy of the immortal 
Washington in our revolutionary war, when from 
his camp at Cambridge he issued his orders to 
** place none but natives at the outposts.” tis high 
time to be cautious, when the nation is called upon 
to arm for its defence and preservation. [tis high 
time, sir, to ascertain who are our friends, and who 
are our foes—who are Americans, and who the 
subjects of our enemies. It is high time to make 
this inquiry, when we hear a committee of this 
Hlouse report that there is no distinction between 
aliens and naturalized citizens—no shade of ditfer- 
ence between aliens and native-born Americans. 
Did Washington think so, sir, when he issued the 
order to which I have just adverted? Far from it. 
He who never quailed in battlhe—he who never 
erred in judgment, thought differently. It was his 
adinirable sagacity that saved the country, by this 
wise discrimination, 
every man. Experience had taught him that the 
post of the foreigner was in the rear. Experience 
had taught him that in all great emergencies he 
could rely on the native soldier, who rallied to 
the fight to defend his homestead, his family, 
and his native land. Now, sir, shall we take the 
experience of Washington for a guide, or shall we 
abide by the report of the Judiciary Committee, 
which proclaims, in substance, that native citizens 
are In no respect superior to the alien; and that the 
alien, so far as the highest political rights are con- 
cerned, is equal to the naturalized citizen? Need 
I ask this question of an American Congress? | 
trust not, sir. But to the point. It is proposed to 
raise a regiment of mounted riflemen, to aid in the 
defence of the frontier settlements—* the outposts”’ 
of the Far West. Now, who better qualified to 
defend the soil than the native born—the hardy 
pioneer who peoples it—who settles it—who loves 
ii—who has his wife, his children, and his all, 
staked on its preservation? Will you place such 
aman on an equality with the alien, or even on an 
equality with the naturalized citizen, under our 
present lax system of naturalization? Would Wash- 





He knew where to place | 


mental provisions of our organic laws. 
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ington have done so? 1 ask you to turn to his or 
der at Cambridge for a conclusive reply. 

Let me not be misunderstood, sir. | concede to 
the naturalized foreigner all the rights of the Amer- 
ican citizen; but, as a matter of State policy, in 
time of war, or under the prospect of collision with 
foreign Powers, l contend that we cannot, with any 
regard to the feelings of patriotism, refuse to con- 
fine this trust to the native born of the soil. ‘The 
expediency of this amendment is manifest. We 
are now overrun with aliens, who owe and can 
owe no allegiance to the National Government— 
who are the born subjects of foreign Kings, to 
whom they owe allegiance, and who, if they desert 
the American colors, cannot receive the punish- 
ment due to their crime—a fact which appears to 
have been overlooked by those who have eindeav- 
ored to make it appear that the States possess the 
power, in their individual capacity, to create cit 
zens of the United States: a delusion so singular, 
that it may reasonably induce us to pause in the 
passage of every act of Congress, in order that we 
may define what constitutes a citizen of the United 
States. ‘The position contended for by our op- 
ponents places the alien on the same plattorm with 
the naturalized citizen of the United Siates. Now, 
what rights does naturalization confer, either civil 
or political, or both? According to the report of 
the Judiciary Committee, it coniers none; tor that 
document refers us to State laws for every right, 
civil and political, that an alien can possess or 
exercise, even to the right of suffrage, as granted 
to the alien by the State of Illinois! 
ralization confer the right to live, to labor, to 
acquire, transfer, devise, or inherit property? No, 
sir; this right is original and inherent im man. 
What rights, then, does naturalization confer? 
‘The rights tiat belong to a citizen of the United 
States. Now, sir, all these rights are primarily 
political rights, though they necessarily involve ail 
the civil and personal rights that belong to the 
residents of States. Our whole bederal system 1s 
one purely political; naturalization, then, must 
confer rights of a purely political character. What 
are they? ‘The right to vote, and the right of 
eligibility to office. It can confer no other, because 
all civil rights are pre-existent to naturalization. 
Eligibility to oftice, sir, is a consequence of the 
right to vote, and the electors of all kinds—native 
and foreign—would all be equally eligible to office 
if the Constitution did not interpose a special inter- 
dict in reference to the great presiding oflicers of 
the Republic. And here, sir, we have a corrobo- 
ration of the correctness of this view of the rights 
which naturalization confers. 

‘The States have an unquestionable right to de- 
cide on what terms American citizens shall vote in 
their respective States, 


Does natu- 


Butif the States can grant 
to aliens the right to vote as electors of the United 
States, they could also grant the right of eligibility 
to the otlice of President and Vice President of 
the United States. Now, sir, the powers dele- 
gated to the General Government are of that class 
only deemed necessary to its perfect organization. 
No term of probation, no period of five years’ ini- 
tiation, would be necessary, if naturalization de- 
signed only to confer rights relative to property, or 
protection in ume of war, or any of the civil and 
personal rights that belong to the residents of States. 
How, for example, sir, 1s that clause of the Con- 
stitution to be secured which excludes foreigners 
from the two highest offices of the Republic, but 
by the naturalization laws, as they confer the right 
to vote and the right of eligibility to office? Con- 
cede, for the sake of argument, that the naturali- 
zation laws do not conter the right to vote—under 
the belief that the States have exclusive jurisdic- 
tion in that matter, as the Judiciary report now 
before the House contends—how could the provi- 
sions of the Constitution be carried out? The 
States would make no discrimination between 
aliens and natives—no certificate of naturalization 
would be necessary—no record of alienage could 
be traced—and the whole fabric of the Govern- 
ment would fall under the control of foreigners, in 
flagrant violation of the most solemn and funda- 
This, sir, 
is one of the most obvious consequences of the 
doctrine of this famous Judiciary report, that the 
States possess the exclusive right to regulate the 
right of suffrage! If this had been the case, sir, 
why did Congress extend the probation to four- 
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teen years? Why did the Congress of 1798 repeel 
the act of 1794, and abridge the term of probation 
trom fourteen to five years? The very fact that Con- 
gress has at various times extended and abridged 
the period of probation, shows most conclusively 
that the great and fundamental right conferred by 
the laws of naturalization, was the right of suf 
frage, and no other. For what other right, sir, 
requires a probation of five or fourteen years? 
Certainly not the right to hold, acquire, inherit, 


or devise property. 


\ No man is required to have 
knowledge, or good moral character, to qualify 
him to hold property, or to firht in battle, or 
to act in any of the civil relations of etuzenship. 
No! ‘The very idea of probation applies to the 
ballot-box. And the practice, with the exeep 
tion of Hlinois and Michigan, has invariably sus 
tained the principle; so that the right to vote is 
syhonymous With naturalization im relation to 
foreigners, and the denial of that richt has been 
invariably insisted upon, when the alien cannot 
establish the fact of naturalization. On this point, 
Mr. Chairman, it seems superiluous todwell longer; 
on this point the absurdity of the report is self-evi- 
dent; and it is only matter of surprise and regret 
that any cause could be so desp rate, so hopele ssly 
forlorn, as to acquire sophistry so flimsy, distor 
tion so revolting, to sustain it. 

American suffrage is a hich prerogative. tean 
emanate but from two sources—birth, and naturali 
zation by the American Governmnnt. Its great 
distinguishing characteristic is the right of sover- 
eignty. What ts the right of sovereignty? "he 
elective franchise—the right to govern—the right 
to rule—the right to vote for President and Vice 
President of the United States, and for members of 
Congress. Without this right no man can be an 
American citizen—no, sir, not even the alien im 
lilinois. 

Unitormity, as a quality of naturalization, can 
only apply to the right of suffrage. It has no 
meaning in reference to * property’’ or * protec 
tion in tume of war;”’ or to the duty of any eivil 
ofiice or military service. Uniform laws of natu- 
ralization must mean the same qualifications in 
every State; so that no jarring should occur—so 
that no alien should possess in one State privileges 
that he does not possess in another. When these 
privileges are unequal, as in the case of the alien 
in Hlinois, it shows that some general provision of 
constitutional law has been violated for the sake of 
some local advantage, and this the alien will per 
ceive when he passes into another State. ‘There 
he will learn that [linois has usurped her power, 
and that his right to rule Americans will not pass 
current in those States which pay proper regard to 
the Constitution of the United States, or the law: 
made In pursuance of it. 

‘The second article of the Ist section of the Con 
stitution declares that ‘* the electors in each State 
‘shall have the qualifications requisite for electors 
* of the most numerous branch of the State Levis 
‘latures. Now, sir, this would have been a most 
fatal clause but for the power granted in the Con- 
stitution to regulate the right of suflrage by a natu- 
ralization law. The evil, as it now exists, seems 
to have been anticipated; for, without the power 
to regulate naturalization in Congress, the States 
would, by granting undue privileges to aliens, 
qualify them as electors, so as to debase entirely 
the character of our national legislation. While 
the Constitution, then, on the one hand, makes the 
qualifications of electors for the members of this 
House the same as that for the most numerous 
branch of the State Legislatures, it effectually pro- 
vides a check to the foul infusion of the foreign 
element, by vesting in Congress the power to regu 
late naturalization by uniform laws. Now, sir, 
can foreigners, before naturalization, vote for the 
most numerous branch of the State Legislature? 
Unquestionably not; and why : Because the natu- 
ralization law of the United States prevents them. 
And here lies the great principle of the Constitu- 
tion, that members of Congress shail not be eleeted 
by a crowd of ignorant foreigners, without residing 
in the country five years, and then obtaining cer- 
tificates of naturalization. Yes, sir, the first prin- 
ciple, the great fundamental doctrine of the Native 
American party, is now incorporated in our €Xist- 
ing naturalization law. The five year law is a full 
recognition of the doctrines of the Native Ameri- 
cans. The Constitution itself is the fountain-head 
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of it—which, as | have just quoted, shows that no | 


member of Congress can be elected by voters not 
naturalized, because the naturalization law of the 
United States preseribes the qualificauon of the 
electors to the most numerous branch of the State 
Legisiatures. And yet, sir, with this flood of light 
beaming upon the pages of the Constituuon, we 
are told by Imerican Nepresentatives, in the hall of 
an wimerican Congress, that aliens, with their foreign 
allegiance clinging to their limbs, have the right to 
become the rulers of Americans ! 

Shall 1 be told, sir, that the doctrine for which 
I contend invades the rights of the States? State 
rights, sir, when they are State rights, will, at all 
times and under all circumstances, find in me an 
unflinching advocate; but the mere cry of ** central 
power’ will never intimidate a native American 
from defending the Constitution. Our national 
fame, our national character, all that we cling toas 
precious, or boast of as immortal, flows from the 
** central power,’’ which has its origin, its heart, 
its pulsations, in the Congress and President of 
the United States. What is ‘central power,”’ 
but the Constituuon? What are we, as a people, 
What would we become, if we had 
not this glorious * central powe r’’ as the focus of 


without at? 


that rele around which revolve, in their respect- 
ive orbits, and with beauuful harmony, too, the 
whole confederation of the freedom ? 
Show me in what particular the rights of the States 
are endangered by the existing naturalization law 
of Mr. Jetlerson’s Administration. Was he an 
enemy of State rights? Will any one venture that 
Gentlemen have talked upon this floor 
as if the subject of a naturalization law was a new 
for the first time by the Native 
Americans. Now, sir, all the ridicule and all the 
sophistry that has been thrown at the Nauve Amer- 
Icans has passed over our heads and hit Mr. Jef- 
ferson, and all of his party, who, having the majo- 
rity to repeal it, have suffered this law to remain 
on our statute book for nearly fifty years. And, 
if gentlemen have so ardent an affection for tor- 
eigners in their hearts, why do they not propose 
the repeal of the present law, that subjects the 
alien to five years’ probation, and bring him up to 
the polls the moment he lands upon our shores? 
Consistency demands this course from gentlemen 
who have so vehe mently eulogized the virtues of 
the foreigner as superior to the virtues of the na- 
tive born. 

Now, sir, | am one of those who believe that 
Slate rights are never incompatuble with the “ cen- 
tral power’’—or the Congress and President of the 
United States—because, if a right put forward by 
a State militates against the Constitution, It 1s spu- 
rious. If a power claine dd by the General Gov- 
ernment is an usurpation on the States, it will 
appear so by the palpable test that its acuuon term- 
inates in the Hnpaurmient of State sove reignty, with- 
out being necessary to the sovereignty ot the Union, 
itis the principle of necessity that divides the two 
great orbits of power in our system. On this fround 
L open the pages of the Consutution, and what do 
[ find? Why, sir, that the organization of this 
House and the Presidency is the most necessary 
part of the whole syst m—the primary part, the 
fundamental part—and that all others are minor 
features, auxiliary forces, or subordinate elements. 
This, sir, brings me to that part of the Constitu- 
tion which regulates the right of sutlrage by a nat- 
uralization law. | this argument, 
whether it be twenty-one years or five years; but 
lam now arguing on the five years law; for the 
principle involved in the one ts the principle in- 

l ask gentlemen now, in all 


sisters of 


assertions 


one, bro cle d 


care not for 


volved in the other. 
solemnity and soberness, what power prescribes 
the qualifications of members of Congress and the 
Executive of the United States? ‘The States indi- 
vidually, or the United States? Why, sir, the 
question answers itself. The first page of the Con- 
sutution settles it. Lf the States could organize the 
Union by their State powers, there could be no 
Union. ‘If the States could prescribe the qualifica- 
tions of members of Congress and the Executive 
of the Union, there could be no Congress and no 
Union, Consequently, if the States had the power 
to grant the right to vote to aliens, there could be 
no Umon, because the rule of naturalization must 
be uniform, and it ean be made so by no power 
but that of the United States. It was for this pur- 


ernment all political control over the alien, the 
Government of the Union having been expressly 


established for our foreign relations, and not our | 


domestic policy. 


But, sir, our opponents point to the State of “ Il- | 


linois,’’ and tell us that in prescribing the qualifi- 


cations of electors to the most numerous branch of | 


the State legislature, she requires only a residence 
of six months. Admut the tact, still it cannot su- 
persede the Constitution of the United States, or 
the general practice under it. The right to enact 
a uniform law of naturalization in the United 
States settles that quesuon. Again and again, | 


The same throughout the whole Union—in every 
State—and equally applicable to one person, or 
alien, as another. ‘I'bhat no alien 
tw vote in less than five years, and under certain 
conditions, is the tenor of the existing law. Now, 


naturalization 18s supreme over all the States, and 
controls their legislation. 


law; and this only proves what I have so often as- 
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the heart of freedom—and all because we demand 


of him the same period of probation which we 
pose on our own sons ! 

Such is the picture of alien treason drawn by the 
prolific imaginations of the ultra-liberals, who pl ad 
universal suffrage as the only tie that can bind the 
heart of the alien in fidelity to a Government of 
freemen! Sir, if the fact supports the theory of 


ims 


|| these champions of royal rebels against freedom. 


shall be entitled | 


the sooner we make provision to exclude totally 
from the rights of citizenship those who may heré- 


_ after visit us, or prevent them from contaminatins 


| our shores—the sooner, I repeat, we do this, the 
ask, sir, what do you understand by ‘ uniform ?”’ || 


better for the country. We want no population 


| here who, under any circumstances, will resort to 


physical force to redress imaginary wrongs, or 
repel actual aggressions, when the laws afford an 


|| adequate remedy, and the laws are created by the 


If an alien votes in any | 
State, he votes in contravention of constitutional || in their faver by the liberal friends of the foreign 


|| emigrant! 


serted, that foreign influence has already blasted | 


the purity of the ballot-box, and that we cannot 
hasten too soon to the rescue of our mouldering in- 
Slitulions. 


to prove the non-existence of a law, is an ab- | 


surdity too gross to call for refutation. If but 
twenty States yielded submission to the law, it 
would Le suflicient to attest its existence; for sure- 
ly, sir, the popular practice goes far to establish a 


constitutional construction; but as only two, (Illi- | 


nois and Michigan,) violate it, let us rather call 
upon the proper authority to enforce their obedi- 


a | sovereign power of the people. 
sir, as a law of the United States, made in pur- |! 
suance of constitutional power, the present act of | 


Werwant no in- 
grafting of the vices of regal despotism on the stem 
of our native freedom. This innate propensity to 
resort to physical force to accomplish the purposes 
of our alien population, is adduced as an argument 


I accept it as such, and turn its whole 
force against them, proving them to be radically 


| disqualified to discharge the high and responsible 


But to point to the violation of a law, |, 


ence, than to cite their dereliction as an example || 


that ought to promptus to overthrow the whole 
glorious fabric of our freedom, laws, and Consti- 
tuuon. Sir, we are becoming too much accus 
tomed to contemplate with indifference the inva- 
sion of the Constitution, by the different States, who 
musconceive their reserved rights to consist in the 
total destruction of the ** central power.’’ A bet- 
ter friend to State mghts will always be found in 
him who advocates the strict integrity of the na- 
tional compact. Let us suppose, sir, that all the 
States follow the example of Lllinois and Michi- 
gan, in the free admission of aliens to the ballot- 
box, without undergoing the probation prescribed 
in the present naturalization law: what would 
be the consequence to the rights of the States? 
Can the States have reserved nights, if the Union 
possesses no Cclearly-defined powers? If the States 
can violate a naturalization law, made in pursu- 
ance of the Constituuon, they can violate all the 
provisions of the Constitution with equal impu- 
nity. Now, a contract loses all its virtue, when 
the parties to it disregard ali its provisions. If the 
Siates can practically nullify the naturalization laws, 
they can practically nuilify any other law made in 
pursuance of the Constitution, and the whole fab- 
ric of the Republic totters to the ground. ‘To come, 
then, to the point directly at issue—can the States 
admit aliens to vote? It they can, then the Con- 
sutuuion of the United States is a dead letter, for 
that power has been delegated by the States to the 
Union, as | have before remarked, in the power to 
regulate naturalization. ‘The States, therefore, 
cannot admit aliens to vote; the basis of all 
American sutfrage, so far as relates to foreigners, 


being a United States naturalization law, extend- 1) 


ing over and controlling all the States in a uni- 
form manner, making any State court of record 


competent to naturalize, under the authorily of the | 


Uniied States. 


Sir, lL cannot imagine a plainer question of con- | 


stitutional law than this controlling power of the 
Union over the right of suffrage in the alien, 

But, sir, we have been told, that if we deny im- 
mediate naturalization to the alien, and its conse- 
quent right of suffrage, it will create moody 
discontent, and lead to secret cabals, if not bloody 
insurrections ! 
lust, never conceived a purer fiction, as the plea on 
which to jusufy a system of political debauchery. 
What, sir! Extend the term of probation, and 
lo! the alien is to become an insurgent—rebel 
against the laws—concoct plots and form conspira- 


_cies—aid the foreign levy of our foes, and, in every 


pose that the States delegated to the General Goy- |. shape and form, plant the dagger of the traitor in 


Faction, in her wildest mood of | 


| out a resort to physical coercion. 


duties of American citizens, without undergoing a 
long probation to initiate them into the sublime 
moral beauties of a government which operates hy 
the force of opinion, and in obedience to law with- 
The bare idea, 
sir, of being overrun by a mass of foreign igno- 
rance, pauperism, and crime, is revolting to every 
feeling of native pride, native independence, and 
native virtue; ial yet we are told that these very 
aliens will deliberately set to work to pull down 
our noble structure of Government, if we refuse to 
permit them to control, to tarnish, and debase it! 


| And this, sir, is the most cogent argument address- 


ed to us by the ultra liberals, who, having aban- 
doned the ground of merit, on the part of the alien, 


| now attempt to operate upon our fears, by telling 


| lead to bloodshed and massacre ! 


us that an extension of the naturalization law will 
Sir, I know of 


| but one class of our foreign population who would 


be likely to sustain this theory, for the bloody acts 
of ‘‘the repealers’’ in Kensington tell us, with 
mournful emphasis, that they would not even 
** tolerate’ the discussion of this question! But the 
cowardice implied in the possibility of being driven 
from our position by a threat like this, assures me 
of the ultimate triumph of all I contend for. 
Threats never yet intimidated a Native American 
from the discharge of a high duty; but when the 
threat used involves the destruction of American 
institutions, before the barbarous violence of such 
infuriated aliens, it provokes indignation, while it 
rallies every dormant emotion of patriotism to 
crush the vile suggestion. ‘To this, as to all simi- 
lar arguments that imply violence from the foreign- 
er, I have but one answer—THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
have but one answer—and that is, WE NEVER YIELD 
To FoRCcE that which justice dare not claim. 

I deny, sir, that any extension of our naturali- 
zation law can make them more * distinct” than 
they are at this very hour. In one solid and com- 
pact body, they not only remain separate and dis- 
tinct from the American populauon, but they 
labor to surround themselves with all the moral 
and political ramparts of their European national- 
ity; they study how to resist the charm of Amer- 
ican amalgamation, and how to perpetuate forever 


| their homage to kings, their adoration of monar- 


chy, and their reverence for feudal institutions, 
crusted with the dust of ages and fed by the blood 
of millions! 

We are told that moral power is the cement of 
freedom, But, sir, where is the moral power that 
results from such an established and settled organ- 
ization of foreign monarchists, whose support 1s 
paid for by the propagation of sentiments fatally 
inimical to public freedom, Sir, the very system 
which now prevails arrays moral power as well 
as political against the cause of republicanism. 
Naturalize these aliens for any period short of 
twenty-one years, and, sO FAR FROM HARMONI- 
ZING, YOU DIVIDE THE LAND FOREVER BETWEEN 
TWO CONTENDING PARTIES: foreigners opposed 
to natives—natives combatting against foreigners— 
each hour propagating sentiments fatal to Ameri- 
can rights—each hour pregnant with danger— 
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each hour more firmly uniting the alien phalanx, 
and more devotedly rallying the hearts of the na- 
uve 8s 
ein legions ! 

‘Do you ask, sir, why twenty-one years will 
rove efficacious in averting these disastrous, these 
melancholy effects ? 
disperse and prevent these bands and combinations 
of foreign voters, and cut off all motives in domes- 
tic demagogues to flatter their passions and pander 
to their illicit suffrages. When the foot of the 
alien touches the Americen soil, knowing that 
twenty-one years must elapse before he can vote, 
all his faculties will become absorbed in his busi- 
ness pursuits. He will not so much as dream of 
political contention. No domestic demagogue will 
be found waiting to greet him on his landing, and 
initiate him into the mysteries of corruption, No 
countryman of his own will stand with impatient 
eagerness to enrol him a member of a foreign soci- 
ety, in order to cast a combined vote against free 
institutions. ‘Twenty-one years cuts asunder all 
the threads of affiliation, tainted with pestilence or 
teeming with anarchy. It opens a distant future, 
which, to the burning zeal of political corruption, 
darkens almost into eternity. It may be alleged as 
an argument by our opponents, that to seven- 
cighths of these immigrants it may prove eternity 
itself. On the possibility of such an event | will 
not dispute, for the contingencies of life and death 
are never permitted to invalidate a sound princi- 
ple. Laws, sir, are made for the living. If the 
alien has paid his debt to nature, he will leave a 


native posterity, the sons of his own love, to enjoy | 
the blessings of the principle of the twenty-one | 


years’ probation. Such a law, did it produce no 
other fruits but those of the abolishment of a band- 
ed foreign legion, the non-cherishment of alien 
sentiments, the non-usage of foreign emblems, the 
eradual obliteration of habits congenial to mon- 
archy, and the total disappearance of all that moral 
power, adverse to freedom, which now so much 
annoys and degrades us in them, as well as in the 
party corruptions of our own people; it would 


vrove a national blessing of transcendent magni- | 


tude. But this, sir, would only be a partial etiect 
of so salutary a reformation. Abolish the motives 


and temptations to combination and illicit voting | 


for a period of twenty-one years, and you will at 
least promote, as fur as polity can control instincts, 
that very homogeneous feeling so necessary to the 
peace and safety of a country, when distracted by 
the conflicting passions and interests of a native 
population, struggling to resist the usurpations of 
a foreign body of intruders. Deprived of voting 
for twenty-one years, all distinct interests will 
cease—all jealousy and rivalry subside as to who 
shall rule the country—the natives or the foreigners; 
for this is in fact the only question at issue, and 
this question has been raised by the foreigners 
themselves, who now maintain their right to gov- 
ern the natives, and combine and plot to accom- 
plish that purpose through fraud, perjury, and 
forged documents of naturalization. At one blow 
this twenty-one-year law would extinguish forever 
this mortal, | might say, this martial array of the 


foreign party, which, struggle as it may, take | 


what form or shape it may, must eventually come 
to the point of settlement—the natives must tri- 
umph, or the foreigners succeed, It is true they 
claim the victory now, and point to their balance 


of power as deciding the victory at the polis. But, | 


sir, we dispute the legality of the votes; we charge 
it with fraud; we prove it corrupt; and we now 
appeal to the great American people, not sold irre- 
coverably to the prostitutions of faction, to correct 
the evil—to arrest the march of these foreign inya- 
ders—and, laying aside the trammels of mere par- 
ty, rush to the rescue of thetr children’s rights. 

In what portion of history, sir, can we be shown 
a similar system, put in practice by an alien pop- 
ulation, to overthrow native ascendency? There 


is no parallel, because no other country upon the | 
globe admits a foreigner to the possession of the | 


rights of sovereignty. No other country has yet 
given this right, as we have, to its own people— 
much less to emigrants. And we have granted it 


to aliens; and that grant has led to civil war—to a | 


deadly struggle on the part of foreigners for the 
government of the land. To what conclusions, 
then, do we arrive from all the array of facts be- 
foreus? That, by an undue favility of naturaliza- 
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against the usurpations of these banded for- | 


Because it will operate to | 
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tion, we have made the population of our country 
heterogeneous, hostile, jealous, and at war one 
with another; that, by the corruptions of this facile 
adoption of foreigners, we have endangered the Union 
of the States, and shaken the Republic to its centre; 
that we can only make this great nation one in soul, 
one in spirit, one in action, homogeneous, and pos- 
sessing perfect moral and political symmetry, by 
a new naturalization of twenty-one years, 

In taxing their ingenuity to raise objections to 
our pure and patriouc party, our opponents have 
made allusion to the sedition law of *93, attempting, 
but as I shall show in vain, to idenufy that obnox- 
ious measure with the proposition to extend the nat- 
uralization law to a period of twenty-one years. I 
shall not ask these gentlemen to tax their frankness 
by an avowal that, in respect to sedition, there is no 
affinity at all between the two measures, and that 
any appeal to the buried prejudices of ages long 
past is not less unjust than ungenerous, out of 
place in this Hall, and better suited to the stump 
or hustings. For myself, no man holds in greater 
abhorrence than I do, and ever have done, the se- 
dition law of “98. It was oppressive, unjust, and 
unconstitutional; but, while | acknowledge this, | 
claim for the present naturalization law a total ex- 
emption from all the blemishes of that of “98. It 
belongs to a different class of laws; it is to relieve 
oppression, not to inflict it; it is every way con- 
servative of constitutional freedom, and aims to 
protect the citizen in the enjoyment of his rights, 
not to restrict or fetter him in their exercise. ‘The 
only ailinities of the proposed act, sir, are in rela- 
tion to the existing law—the Jefferson naturaliza- 
tion law, as it has been emphatically called. It 
belongs to that class of laws—it rests on the same 
principle—it aims to secure the same parpose—the 
perpetuity of free institutions; whereas the alien 
and sedition law aimed a blow at the rights of man 
pregnant with dissolution to the whole fabric of 
freedom, the rights of man, and the security of the 
person of the citizen. 

But it has been contended, sir, that this twenty- 
one year law would be oppressive, because it would 
leave the alien to be ‘taxed without being repre- 
sented.’’ If this be so, sir, then it is an effect com- 
mon to all the naturalization laws that have ever 
existed in this country; and we have never been 
without one. It is as much a feature of our pres- 
ent five year law as it would be of a law of twenty- 
one years. When we revolted in 1776 from Brit- 
ish tyranny, on the principle of no taxation without 
representation, it had reference to the support of 
the mother country by taxation on the provinces, 
which had no representation in the Parliament of 
Great Britain. The provinces contended that they 
ought not to be taxed to support the mother coun- 
try; they had no objection to be taxed to support 
themselves, without representation. On this prin- 
ciple the tax on tea was resisted, as an impost that 
bore with unjust oppression on the provinces. 
Surely, sir, there is no analogy between the prin- 
ciple of rebellion in the war of the Revolution and 
the principle of taxation without representation in 
the case of the alien, while undergoing a proba- 
tionary exclusion from citizenship. He is pro- 
tected by his own proper Government, for the time 
being, in person, life, and property. He is, in fact, 
represented by the terms of the compact that pre- 
scribe this probation previous to his arrival in this 
country; and, though he has no voice at the polls, 
he is embraced in the representation, on the gen- 
eral spirit of our institutions, and on the same prin- 
ciple that minors and females, though they have no 
vote, are yet understood to be included in the rep- 
resentation as persons or inhabitants. The Ameri- 
can minor has quite as much right to complain on 
this score as the alien, when subjected to a proba- 
tion of twenty-one years; but neither have a right 
to complain, because both enjoy all the benefits of 
representation under the general principle and all- 
pervading influence of our popular institutions, 
which bases representation on the scale of persons, 
not of voters. 

Why, then, sir, shall we grant an exclusive 
privilege to the alien which we refuse to our own 
sons, born on the soil, who are candemned toa 
probationary period of twenty-one years? Why 
should we grant to a foreign pauper, or criminal, 
or even toa foreign nobleman, what we refuse to 
our own sons? There is no necessary connexion 
|, between the civil age, or majority of twenty-one 
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years, which we have imitated or adopted from 
KMurope, and the political right of suffrage, which 
is the consequence of political intelligence. ‘There 
Is no reason to sustain the law which makes the 
political right of the alien superior to the political 
right of the native born, If twenty-one years pro- 
bation 1s assigned to the native born, it is but just, 
reasonable, and proper, that the same period should 
be assigned to the exported alien. We ask no 
** privilege’ for the native born. Let no * privi- 
lege,’’ then, be granted to the alien. Which is 
more of an*™* intant,’’ ina politcal sense, or any 
other sense, the native American youth, at eighteen 
years of age, or the alien, afier a residence of six 
months, or even five years, I leave to the intei- 
gence of every man to determine for himself. But, 
on the principle of “rquvan rights,’’ [ boldly de- 
nounce the exclusive privilege of the rieht of suf- 
frage granted to the alien at five vears, and de- 
nied to the native born till twenty-one. 

Now, sir, to argument can be urged with any 
force against the period of twenty-one years, that 
does not apply with equal force against the period 
of five years, if it be based on any principle known 
or recognised as a principle of freedom. All the 
deprivations complained of in the period of twenty- 
one years are also embraced in the period of five 
years; nor can the one be made to appear more 
onerous than the other. Both are the suggestions 
of a wise expediency; both are peculiar to our 
representative republic, if the people so will it; 
both are constitutional; but twenty-one years is 
more wise, because it adapts the law to the alter- 
ed relations of the country, and the necessary de- 
mands for protection against the growing encroach- 
ments of foreign monarchists upon our rights, by 
means of the combined influence of a spurious 
ballot. Sir, there is but one course for our oppo- 
nents to take with any consistency, and that is, to 
go for universal suffrage; for the period of five 
years implicates them as deeply as twenty-one, in 
all the consequences of a probationary exclusion 
from citizenship. The principle is the same, Ex- 
clude the alien for five years, and you do all that any 
extension of the term can do, but you do him no 
wrong on any principle, for he has no right to citi- 
zenship but by consent of the people, and he must 
accept it on the terms on which they proffer it, as 
most conducive to the preservation of free insti- 
tutions. ‘The American people hold the right in 
their own hands to declare on what terms aliens 
shall be entitied to sutirage, and enjoy one of the 
highest privileges conferred on earth to man. 

It is easy, sir, to see through the design of those 
who wish to assimilate this question with ** the 
alien and sedition law of ’98.’’ They are invoking 
a popular prejudice, not weaving a logical argu- 
ment. ‘They desire to blacken us by libels, not 
meet us by reasoning. We deny, in toto, all pre- 
vious parallels to the question of naturalization, 
except such amendments of the law as were made 
under the Administration of Mr. Jefflerson—and 
so far it is a purely Democratic movement; or to 
speak with more exactness in relation to our laws 
and Constitution, it is a Republican movement, 
but, in fact, partaking largely of both; for in our 
system both are so interwoven as to be insepar- 
able. 

The essence of freedom consists in the preserva- 
tion of the forms that guard and protect its princi- 
ples; and when we contend for the vital spirit of 
the Constitution, we embrace a position radically 
Democratic, It is this position, sir, which decides 
the character of our reform, and not the mere twen- 
ty-one years in place of five. Do not confound the 
means with the end. What is the end we aim at by 
the practical operation of this twenty-one-year law? 
‘The preservation of constitutional freedom, by keep- 
ing the ballot-box pure and undefiled—by keeping 
the minds of the rising zeneration free from the in- 
fection of monarchical opinions, imported and dis- 
seminated by the slaves of kings—by preventing 
the facility of voting by fraudulent expedients, and 
especially that combination of illegal voters, who 
move at a signal from * the repeal demagogue”’ of 
Europe. The object aimed at, sir, is the same 
as that which was so eloquently erforced on the 
American people by the Father of his Country, in 
his Farewell Address, which we oppose to all cav- 
ils, as a conclusive reply, We have been told, sir, 
that the portion of the farewell address which re- 
fers to ** the insidious wiles of foreign influence,’* 
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was intended to apply to arrangements and com- 
mercial treaties with foreign Powers. Now, sir, if 
it was matter of such vast importance to be guard- 
ed upon points so comparatively remote, from any 
vernicious influence to our institutions, (and that 
Vashington it, who will venture to 
deny?) how much more important 1s it to ruard 
against foreign influence in our ballot-boxes, openly 
marshalled by the demagogues of Kurope, as well 
as the demagogues of this country? Did not doc- 
uments exist, to show that the foreigner boasts of 
having the political control of our country, incredu- 
lity, real or feigned, might scout at the charge with 
But not only do these foreign 
documents exist, but others of a domestic character 
shame us by appeals to alien passions; and in 
placards blazoned to the world we have read the 
most pathetic exhortations addressed to French- 


80 esteemed 


scorm and deri bon, 


men, lrishmen, and Germans, to rush to the polls, 
as such, and deposit their votes in favor of men 
who would show favor to foreigners in preference 
to their own countrymen, as the price paid for 
them. 

Sir, what American but has in his heart despised, 
and by his tonrue lauehed to scorn and lashed to 
infamy, the rotten-boroughs of England: and yet, 
how prifinvaite ly more deeraded shall we, the }* ople 
United States, become, if we allow 
country to be transformed into a rotten-borough 
for Kurope ’s kings, who, by the turn of a finger, 
ean pour tate our ballot-boxes tens of thousands of 


° 1 . 
of the oul 


voters, a majority of whom have no more right to 
vote than the horse, the ox, or the locomotive. 
We all know (for nothing is more obvious) that 
the Constitution may be destroyed without ever 
beine violated: and that, too, by means of corrupt 
practices that undermine its integrity as well as 
nullify its intent. Under our Constitution none 
but a native-born American can be eligible to the 

if by courting the foreien vote, 
the native born becomes in heart an alien to his 
country, the Constitution is as effectually pros- 
trated as if an alien had been elected to fill the 
Presidential chair. 

But, 
years, as the period of probation imposed on the 
If it be, (which I 
deny, and shall disprove,) so is five years ‘* pro- 
seripuon.” If there be any proscription in nat- 
uralization, then has our Government, from its first 
start into existence, practised proscription. ‘The 
‘The power and right to pro- 
tect American institutions from the corrupt touch 
of monarchy, is inherent in the people. Ours is a 
Government stri tly sui generis—its features are 
peculiar to itself. It is an institution of popular 
sovereignty; unlike all other Governments, whose 
subjects come among us to serve an apprenticeship 


Presidency: but 


9 > ~ “se . ° ‘;" 99? 
foreigner, IS proscription . 


charee refutes itself. 


to freedom, and wean themselves from the habits 
and passions peculiar to royal serfdoms. Is it 
** proscripuon’’ to exclude minors, Our own sons, 
> No; itis deemed prudence. We 
hold the right to protect, and defend, and preserve 
that which ts for the common benefit of all. But, 
sir, if foreigners are proscribed, so are our own 
Let any man imagine to him- 
self what would be the const quence if the ballot- 
boxe 


from suttrace 


children proseribed, 


s were thrown wide open to all, and popular 
overwhelming tor- 
rent from persons of all ages. What would be 
the eifect? How long would the laws be wisely 
made, or firmly executed? It is the same thing in 
relation to this flood of paupers, who are sysle- 
muttically sent to our shores trom the Old World— 
Great Beiraiw HAVING ON ONE OCCASION (as you 
will find by reference to Niles’ Register) arpro- 
PRUATED TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS OF DOLLARS TO 
DEPORT TO THIS COUNTRY ONE MILLION OF IRiIsnH 
PAUPERS, UPON THE VERY GROUND THAT THEIR 
COMPETITION WAS FATAL TO ENGLISH LABOR; AND 
rHiY ARE NOW SENT PERE THAT THEY MAY COME 
IN COMPETITION WITH THE AMERICAN LABORER ! 

} shall not stop here, sir, to inquire what will be 
the effect of such a system upon American labor, 
or the American laborer. I merely ask, what will 
be its effect upon the ballot-box of the Nation? 
Will not such a class of aliens speedily overturn 
all the barriers that have been created by the Fathers 
of the Revolution to protect the rights of man? 

And yet, sir, such is the character of the alien 
population that we are conjured not “ to tax with- 
out representation’? by a naturalization law of 


suilragve came upon us in one 


sir, we have been told that twenty-one 
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twenty-one years! A population who, in their own 

country, never enjoyed the right of suffrage, and 

who have no more idea of representation being the 

condition of taxation than the inhabitants of the 

Celestial Empire. We are too prone, sir, to as- 

cribe American feelings to foreigners, and then 

argue on that assumption, as if the alien, cradled 

in the despotism of a monarchy, had Leen nurtured | 
at the bosom of freedom. ‘The whole picture is a 

gross illusion. As to the principle, representation 

is not identical with the possession of the right to 

vote. In our system, all are represented on the 

general scale of ** the inhabitants’”’ of each district 

being entitled to a representative. I refer to the 

Constitution, article Ist, paragraph 4th, for the 

basis of representation being ** persons,’ or ** in- 

habitants,’ and not electors, or citizens entitled to 

suffrage. ‘There is no groundwork at all, sir, on 

which to frame that argument. Every inhabitant 

without a vote is fully represented, and of course 
every alicn is as clearly represented as if covered 

by the mantle of citizenship. I am aware that 
this subject has been confounded even in the minds 
of men of no ordinary intelligence, and | therefore 
exonerate the honorable gentleman from any de- 
sign of intentional perversion, in urging what he 
no doubt believed. 

The alien comes among us from a foreign mon- 
archy, where he has no rights, without any idea 
of the dignity of a freeman, or the responsibility of 
a voter. ew have sufficient property to make 
them the subjects of taxation, and until they be- 
come naturalized, or attempt to vote in violation of 
law, they escape taxation altogether, except the 
poll tax necessary to entitle them to suffrage. Let 
us view this subject in the light of common sense, 
and not endow the alien with all the feelings and 
sensibilities of the native born, and then deduce 
the conclusion, which is **a non sequitur,’’ that 
the alien will die of a broken heart, or be driven to 
** rebellion and massacre,” if he is put to a proba- 
tion of twenty-one years, and * taxed without 
having a vote!” No, sir; instead of thinking of 
voling, he is thinking of eating. He is either seek- 
ing employment, or reposing in the alms-house. 
He is looking after the means of acquiring proper- 
ty, not thinking of governing the country; unless 
when some politcal demagogue, or a committee of 
naturalization hunt him up to cast him into the 
scale as a balance voter, by debauching his morals 
in order to buy his conscience. 

In proposing an extension of the naturalization 
law to twenty-one years, we not only violate no 
principle of the Constitution, of humanity, or the 
rights of man, but we protect and defend them all; 
at the same time that we manifest the most kind 
and benevolent feelings towards the foreigner. I 
ask you, sir, to contrast his condition under the 
two systems, as a victim to all the horrors of the 
tippling-house, in the hands of the wily dema- 
gogue who is buying his vote, and in the hands of 
his own children, and family, and friends, where 
our system places him—in the full exercise of all 
his civil and religious privileges—under the can- 
opy of his own little domestic castle; free from the 
din of parties, the vices of politics, and the tumults 
of the tavern—a useful and industrious citizen, 
whose sons are growing up around him to enjoy the 
rights which belong, without dispute, to the native 
born. Whois the best friend of the foreigner? 
Unquestionably the advocate of that law which 
snatches him from the fires of political intrigue, 
and enshrines him in the sanctuary of his own do- 
mest atlections. 

1 deprecate as worse than barbarous that system 
of poliucal chicanery which prompts the dema- 
gogue to irritate the foreigner into the fury of par- 
ty madness, by goading him with false opinions of 
our politcal system, and then appealing to his 
ignorance or his passions to redress wrongs that 
have no existence, pouring into his ear the eternal 
falsehood that he is taxed without being represent- 
ed, and that his right to vote is recognised in the 
Declaration of Independence; as if that glorious 
document, now almost rendered nominal by these 
very aliens, were a law of the United States. It 
is such poison, distilled by the wretched dema- 
gogues of the day, that destroys the usefulness of 
our foreign population, and, by maddening them 
with political passions, renders them a curse in- 
stead of a blessing to the country. 

If the alien is taxed when he has property, Mr. 
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Chairman, is he taxed more than the native? If 
not, as no one will venture to assert, where is the 
wrong? Society cannot afford its protection, with. 
out having the expenses of Government paid by 
the people. ‘The alien is protected in all his ciyi| 
rights, as well as the native. But political rights 
are the subjects of law that grow out of the con. 
servative principles of freedom, which our consti- 
tutions restrict and our laws define. When the 
demagogue confounds these, and tells the alien he 
is entitled to vote ‘because all men are created 
free and equal,’’ he becomes a firebrand, whom it 
would be charity to stigmatize as a traitor to his 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, we have pandered to this class 
of our foreign population to an extravagant ex- 
cess, that threatens to overturn our institutions, 
and involve the country in anarchy and ruin—we 
have done this, till the Declaration of Independence 
has been confounded with the Constitution, and 
civil rights made to comprehend political privi- 
leges—we have done this, till men have lost all 
love of country in the lust of power, and become 
incapable of discriminating between the repre- 
sentatives of the people and the rights of electors. 
We are emuian by the practical effects of 
these fallacious opinions, to erect fresh barriers to 
the inroads of such formidable and fatal devices, 
which involve a confusion of fundamental princi- 
ples, that cannot fail, if not now arrested, to over- 
turn the institutions of our country, and bind our 
children, in fetters of tyranny, to the will of a body 
of ignorant aliens. This, sir, is no picture of the 
imagination. We are surrounded on all sides by 
solemn and tragic realities attesting the fact. From 
the very mouths of our opponents, we adduce the 
evidence of the perversions that are furnished as 
food of instruction to the mind of the alien, who 
lands one day a serf, to be flattered as a lord, and 
the next to be manufactured into a_ sovereign, 
arrayed in the glorious privilege of the elective 
franchise, as the creator of a system that he does 
not understand, and the maker of laws which he 
has not the virtue to obey, or the intelligence to 
comprehend. 

Shall we, then, or shall we not, transmit our 
heritage unimpaired to our children? ‘To do this, 
we must at least preserve that harmony in our 
system that shall prevent anarchy, bloodshed, and 
riot; that shall define native rights in characters 
too broad and distinct to be confounded by dem- 
agogues or invaded by aliens; while it shall in- 
struct the foreigner in the duty of learning to be 
come an American citizen before he aspires to be 
a political dictator. ‘The issue has been made by 
that natural climax of corruption, to which public 
abuses of great magnitude always reach—WHETHER 
NATIVE AMERICANS OR FOREIGNERS SHALL RULE 
That issue must be met. ‘The result 
no man can doubt who knows the American char- 
acter, or appreciates the indomitable energy, the 
irrepressible independence, and the unconquerable 
will of the Anglo-Saxon descendants of the first 
settlers of the North American continent. Amer- 
icans, sir, must and will be the rulers of America. 
It is written in the hearts of the people—it is in- 
scribed on the brows of our mountains—it is mur- 
rored on the bosom of our lakes. 

As Native Americans, sir, we stand prepared to 
abide all perils of a position which aims to estab- 
lish the moral and political reformation of our 
glorious Republic. Planting the standard of our 
principles on the graves of heroes, it cannot excite 
surprise that we are undaunted, resolute, and firm, 
in a cause that kindles enthusiasm in every heart 
open to the claims of country. Recurring to first 
principles, long since buried beneath the rubbish 
of mercenary parties, we are not unaware of the 


| difficulty of the task which aims to awaken, In the 


callous breast of party, the glowing emotions 
which, in the earlier eras of our history, caused 
the native to exult with pride in the land of his 
birth, as a blessing and a privilege to be equalled 
by no other distinction. But, sir, it is the diffi- 
culty of the task that sheds glory on our effort; 
and on this occasion, we have foes who, when 
they do not hurl poisoned javelins, or shoot like 
cowards from an ambush, it will be no discredit 
to exhibit in our train of captives, who shall fol- 
low our triumphant chariot to a grand national 
victory in 1848—for captives they must become. 
Invincibility is our 
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motto. We inherit it from a leader who never surren- | 


dered, and with whom courage and generosity were 
as natural as patriotism and success. Like hin, sir, 
we treat our captives with clemency; like him, we 
take them captive only to make them freemen; but, 
like him, we never snall sheathe our weapons till 
we behold our glorious country cternally free from 
all foreign cabals and their mercenary American 
allies. Here, then, we take our stand. As A pis- 
ginct AMERICAN ORGANIZATION We enter the field; 
the struggle may end in four, or, like that of the 
Revolution, it may take eight years to accomplish 
it. But, sir, we are “enlisted for the war,’ and 
yntil victory shall perch upon our banner, you 
will find us struggling for our native land, bold, 
fearless, and free, hurling the thunderbolts of truth 
against the enemies of the American people, and 
striking dismay into the hearts of those whose 
hatred may be taken as a tolerable measure for 
their fears. 


AMERICAN SETTLERS IN OREGON. 
SPEECH OF MR. J. J. FARAN, 


OF OHIO, 
In tHE Hovse or Representatives, 
April 14, 1846. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, on the bill to extend the 
jurisdiction and laws of the United States over 
the American settlers in Oregon, and to protect 
them in their rights— 

Mr. FARAN addressed the committee as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. CuairMan: I cannot concur in the opinion 
expressed yesterday by the venerable gentleman 
from Massachusetts, {Mr. Apams,] that action on 
this and other important measures relating to Ore- 
gon should be deferred until the Senate shall have 
acted on the ‘* notice resolutions’’ that passed this 
hody some two months ago. The proper course 
for us to pursue, in my judgment, is, to do what 
we think is right, without looking to or waiting on 
the Senate. Let us do our duty; we shall then have 
nothing with which to reproach ourselves, and the 
responsibility of failure will rest in the proper quar- 
ter. This body has acted on the * notice resolu- 
tions.”’ They have passed from before us, and are 
in other hands. Having disposed of the leading 
measure relating to the Oregon territory, let us pro- 
ceed to the other important measures, without 
which, the first—that of the noticee—will not only be 
of noavail for good, but will be positively injurious. 
The bill before us is eminently one of these impor- 
tant measures, and should not be delayed for any 
action of the Senate; and particularly when we 
know that action in that body on the * notice res- 
olutions,”’ has been delayed by matters that cer- 
tainly reflect no credit on the body influenced by 
them. : 

It has been proposed to insert a provision in this 
bill that shall define the limits of the territory of 
Oregon, particularly its northern limit—assigning 
the latitude of 54° 40’ as the northern limit. This, 
I think, should be done, if for no other reason than 
to settle what country we mean when speaking of 


the Oregon country; for an effort has been made, | 
in a certain quarter, to create the impression that, | 


by the Oregon territory, is meant ‘the country on 
the Columbia river and south of it, all lying below 
the line of 499°.°°—(Hon. W. H. Haywoop’s 
Speech.) This [ consider incorrect. By the Ore- 
gon territory, I understand all the country on the 
northwest coast of America, lying between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Pacific ocean, and the 
arallels of 42° and 54° 40’ of north latitude. 
Phat is the country that is usually, generally, I 
may say universally, meant by Oregon, when it is 
spoken of by the people, the press, and the Gov- 
ernment. 

There is no Government that puts forth any 
claims or pretensions between these parallels on 
that coast, adverse to the title of the United States, 
except Great Britain. And I mention 54° 40’ as 
the northern limit or boundary, because, in our 
treaty with Russia in 1824, we in effect agreed that 
no settlement shonld be made by citizens of the 
United States north of that latitude, on said coast, 
or the islands adjacent thereto. The line of 54° 
40’ has not been run or marked, but that which 
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ean be made certain, is in law held and considered 
as sufficiently definite to be enforced. 

I was highly gratified yesterday that the pro- 
position to limit our rights to 49° received but two 
or three votes. The adoption of such an amend- 
ment would have been an acknowledement that 
the United States had no right to any portion ot 
Oregon north of 49°. The consequence of such 
a declaration would have had an unhappy influence 
upon the settlement of this question. Aside fram 
such a declaration not being warranted by the his- 
tory of our title, it would have confined our claims 
to limits that we could never have passed with any 
show of proprie 'V, and would have retarded rather 
than advanced a proper settlement of the question. 

The considerations that induced the rejection of 
that amendment are sufficient to answer the clamors 
that have been raised avainst the President for not 
disclosing to the world what he is willing to do in 
this controversy, and how he is willing to 
it. For the Preside nt, im the present state of this 
controversy, to make any other declaration on this 
subject than what he made in his Annual Message, 
and has repeated more than once since, would be 
an act of eriminality to the 
searcely be 


settle 


country, that could 
or excused. S 
seem to be fearfal that, unless the 
knowledges that is willine to 


thunders of the British 


patliated me 
President ac- 


settle 


persons 


he Is 
forty-ninth parallel, the 
cannon will break on our ears before we are aware: 
and they are in misery because the President does 
not sneak out. Why don’t they ask Great Britain 
to speak out? 


on the 


Has Great Britain declared how she 
Is ready and wifline to settle this controversy? 
The last definite proposition was made by the Uni- 
ted States. Why notelamor against Great Pritain 
instead of their own Government? 
swer Lean ceive for such conduct 
fashion. 

Again: the such an amendment 
would bea good deal like arbitratinge. To arbi- 
trate, would be to give Great Britain the chanee 
of getting something south of 4992. An offer to 
divide the country by the parallel of 49° was 
promptly rejected by Great Britain. After some 
time, she proposes arbitration. What for? In 
order to settle on the line of 49°? Notatall. She 
had refused that flatly. She offered arbitration for 
two reasons. One, to try the chances of geettine 
something south of 49°, supposing that, as it had 
been offered to her once by the President, if the 
affair should come to the worst, she could get the 
line of 499 at any time she would say the word, 
without arbitration. The other, to present to the 
world the appearance, on her part, of an anxious 
desire to settle this matter; knowing, however, at 
the same time, that arbitration had been previously 
refused, and that it could not be entertained by the 
United States with any sort of propriety. 

A creat effort has been made to produce the im- 
pression throughout the country, that the forty- 
ninth parallel of latitude ought to be and is to be the 
line dividine the possessions of the United States 
and Great Britain in the Oregon territory. This 
has been attempted in several ways. 

It has been attempted, by asserting, that in offer- 
ine to settle on the line of the 49th degree of lati 
tude, the President adinitted by that act that we 
had no just claim north of that line. Is this asser- 
tion true? This offer was made as a compromise. 
The idea of a compromise supposes the yielding of 
some right or claim of the party making the offer. 
The President claims the whole country to 549 40’. 
And when he offered to compromise at 49°, no just 
inference can be drawn from that act, that he con- 
sidered we had no just claim north of 49°. Had 
we no just claim north of 49°, and had the Presi- 
dent so viewed it, it would have been no compro- 
mise to offer to settle by that line. Not only so, 
but the President would have justly subjected him- 
self, under such circumstances, to the charge of 
duplicity; and those who claim to be the friends of 
the President put him, in my opinion, in a very 
improper position by this sort of argument. 

The assertion is also wrong in regard to the facts 
and history of this controversy. On various occa- 
sions, in making offers of compromise, our Gov- 
ernment, through its proper agents, entered its 
solemn protest, that such offers should not be held 
or considered as diminishing or weakening our 
claim to the whole of the country. And when our 
last offer of compromise was rejected, it was with- 


The only ail- 
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drawn; and, in the language ef the President, “our 
utle to the whole Oregon territory asserted, and 
as is believed maintained, by irrefragable facts and 
arguments, ”’ / 

‘This impression has also been attempted to be 
produced by asserting, that by entering into the 
conventions of [RIS and [s27. 


the Unned States 
acknowledged that Great Britain had rights in the 
Oregon territory equal to their own; and such be- 
ing the ease, an equitable division of the eountry 
would assign all south of 49° to the United States, 
and all north to Great Britain. 

If those conventions acknowledged anything at 
all, they acknowledged tacitly that neither party 
had the disposition er ability, at the times thev 
were entered into, to maintain by foree the claims 
ad vanee dl by it to any preaurt of the territory on the 
northwest coast of America 
1 


ide 


Their operation wert 
to excl acknowledgments of any just claims in 
eltner party, and to postpone to a tuture } t riod the 
Investization and settlement of any claim that might 
be made to that country by either of the 
ng 


\ ceontract- 
This, I think, is evident from the 
third article of the convention of ISLS, which reads 
as follows: 

“Arr. 3. [tis agreed, that any country that mey be elaim 
ed by either party on the northwest coast of Amorieca west 
ward of the Stony Mountains, shall, together with its tas 


parties, 


bors, bays, aud creeks, and the navigation of all rivers within 
the same, becfree and open, for the term of ten vears from 
the dare of the signature of the present convention, to the 


vessels, citizens, and subjects of the two Powers: It being 
well understood that this agreement is not to be construed 
to the prejudice of any claim whieh either of the two 
high contracting parties may have to any part of the said 
country, nor shall it be taken to affect the claims of any 
other Power or State to any part of said country; the oly 
object of the high contracting parties in that respect being, 
to prevent disputes and ditter Ives.’” 

And also from the third article of the convention 
of 1827, which is as follows: 


hees dnmiongst thems 


‘Arr. 3. Nothing contained in this convention, or in the 
third article of the convention of the 20th of Octaber, 1418, 
hereby continued in force, shall be construed to impair, on 
in anv manner affect, the claims which’ either of the econ 
tracting parties may have to any part ot the country west 
ward of the Stony or Rocky Mountains.” 

Now, it must be apparent from the wording of 
these articles, that the United States acknowledged 
this, and no more, that if Great Britain had any 
claims to any part of the country westw ard of the 
Stony Mountains, the entering into these conven- 
tions should not operate to the prejudice of any 
such claims; but that the same, if any existed, 
should be in as good a state at the termination of 
the convention, as when the convention was form- 
ed. ‘The parties to these conventions at their dates 
did net want to have any disputes or differences 
amonest themselves, as to who had the best claim 
to the country; they dropped that for the time 
being, and agreed upon a sort of free trade to the 
country. 

And to confirm this impression on the public 
mind, it has been seriously argued that the parallel 
of 49° was established by the treaty of Utrecht, con- 
cluded between Great Britain and France, April, 
1713. I believe the civilized world has yet to make 
the discovery that either France or Great Britain, 
at the date of that treaty, made any, the least, pre- 
tension to the ownership of a single foot of land 
on the northwest coast of America. France never 
has. And the idea of two Powers establishing a 
boundary line for themselves in a country in which 
neither of them had any pretensions of ownership, 
is to my mind ridiculous. 

Great efforts have also been made by some to 
create doubts as to the justice of our claim to any 
part of the country north of 49°, And these doubts 
are all resolved in favor of England. They go on 
the principle that if we cannot make out a perfect 
title in ourselves, Great* Britain should have the 
benefit of what is weak in us; not that she can 
make out in herself a title better, or even as good 
as our own, but because they think ours 1s not as 
strong as it might be. It is suffictent for we to 
know that our title is the better of the two, and 
that no other civilized Power pretends to have any 
claim to the country. 

Indeed, all kinds of arguments have been made, 
and positions assumed, to convince this nation that 
the parallel of 49° ought to be, and is to be, the 
dividing line in Oregon between the United States 
and Great Britain. One good may result from 
these efforts, and that is, the conviction that Great 

3ritain has not the scintilla of a title south of 49°. 
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Mor to convince us beyond doubt that 49° oucht 
to be the line, it was absolutely necessary to show 
that our title up to that line is clear and unques- 
tionable. Very few, however, have undertaken, 
on the floor of this House, or in the Senate, to 
rove that the British claim to the whole country 
ia better than ourown. But in some instances this 
has been done, and 1 must confess, thouch with a 
burning cheek, that they sueceeded in the effort 
much better than any Lbriush Minister has ever 
done. , 

But after all these efforts to show that the United 
States ought not to press any claim to the country 
north of 499—that that line ought to be the bound- 
ary—what reason ts there for believing that Great 
Britain will agree to that line any more readily 
than the line of 54° 40’? All these efforts seem to 
have been made on the supposition that all that is 
to be done to have such a settlement made, is for 
our Government to indicate a disnosition to settle 
in that way, and Great Britain will readily aequi- 
esce, Let us see if this be so, and look at the 
probabilities of Great Britain giving up all preten- 
sions south of the 49th parallel. And in ealcula- 
ting these probabilities, we must look at the impe 
rious character of that Government, and keep in 
mind the declaration of Lord John Russell, that 
‘it cannot be a matter of indifference that the tone 
of the character of Eneland should be lowered in 
any transaction we [they] may have to carry on 
with the United States.”’ 

Let us first examine the offers that have been 
made and rejected by the parties respectively in 
their negotiations on this subject, in order to see 
how far Great Britain has coimmitted herself in 
maintaining any particular position in this contro- 
versy. 

British OFFERS.—October 6, 1818. 

“That so much of the northwest const of America as lies 
between the forty-fifth and forty ninth paraliels of latitude, 
with ite harbors, &c., should be free and open to the cit 
zens and subjects of the two Powers respectively, tor the 
purposes of trade and commerce. This agreement not to 


prejudice the claims of either party to any territorial author- 
ity within those limits.’ 


Rejected by our Government. 


July 13, 1824. 

« That the boundary of the two Powers be designated by 
extending the line of the forty-ninth parallel to the northeast 
branch of the Columbia, thence down the same to the Pa 
cific. The navigation of the Columbia to be tree to the citi 
zons and subjects of both Powers.’ 

This was rejected. 


December 1, 1826. 

« That, in addition to the foregoing, the possession of Port 
Discovery, in the southern coast of De Fuca’s Inlet, and a 
small strip of country to be annexed thereto. Also, that no 
work should be established on the Columbia to impede or 
hinder the free navigation thereot.”’ 

‘This was rejected. 


elugust 26, 1544. 

© In addition to the previous offers of July 13, 1224, and 
December 1, 1e25.to make fh to the United States any 
port or ports that the United States might desire, either on 
the main land or on Vancouver's Island, south of latitude 
49°. 

This was rejected. 
Orrers By true Uxirep Svares.—Sept. 17, 1818. 

* ‘To extend the forty-ninth parallel of lantude to the Pa 
cific Ocean, with the navigation of all streams intersected 
by this line and flowing into the Pacitic, to be open and free 
to the citizens and subjects of both Powers.” 

This was rejected by the British. 


efpril 2, 1824. 

“ Mr. Rush proposed to continue the third article of the 
treaty of October 20, L818, with the additional clause that no 
rettloment should be made by American citizens north of 
the fifty-first parallel of latitude, nor by British subjects either 
south of the filty-first degree or north of the fifth-tith degree 
of north latitude.’ 


This was rejected. 
July 13, 1824. 
“Mr. Rush proposed to modify the foregoing by substitu 
ting the forty-uinth parallel of latitude for the tifty-first.”’ 
This was rejected. 


Vovember 15, 1826. 


“'To extend the forty-ninth parallel to the Pacific, and if 


it intersected any branch of the Columbia navigable to the 
ocean, the navigation of such branch to be free to the citi- 
zens and subjects of both Powers,”’ 

This was rejected, 


July 12, 1845. 


« To divide the Oregon territory by the forty-ninth paral- 
lel of north latitude, from the Rocky Mountains to the Pa 
cifie Ocean, and to make free to Great Britain any port or 
ports on Vancouver's Island, south of this parallel, which 
Great Britain might desire.’ 


This was rejected. 
j 
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To recapitulate the main offers and rejections. 

Great Britain has twice rejected the line of 49° 
with the free navigation of the Columbia; and once 
rejected the line of 49° with free ports on Van- 
couver’s Island south of that line. 

She offered, Ist, that the country between the 
parallels of 45° and 49° be jointly occupied for the 
nurposes of trade and commerce—Great Britain to 
mave all south of 45° and all north of 49° to herself. 

2d. Great Britain to have all north of the Colum- 
bia by its northeast branch: the United States to 
have all south—the navigation of the Columbia to 
be free to both. 

3d. The United States to have, in addition to 
the above, the possession of Port Discovery, and 
a strip of country annexed thereto. 

4th. The United States to have, in addition to 
the two foregoing propositions, the freedom of any 
port or ports south of 499, 

In all these offers and rejections, Great Britain 
has not moved from the position of claiming the 

Columbia for the boundary line. And it is easy 
to see how few privileges she has at any time offer- 
ed us north of the Columbia. 

In addition to these, let us look at the declara- 
tions of the British plenipotentiaries during these 
nerotiations, 

Messrs. Gallatin and Rush, in their letter of 
October 20, 1818, to the Secretary of State, say, 
‘that the British plenipotentiaries declared they 
‘would not agree to any proposition that did not 
*‘eive them the harbor atthe mouth of the Colum- 
‘bia in common with the United States.” 

Mr. Rush, in his letter to Mr. Adams, Secretary 
of State, August 12, 1824, says, “that the British 
* plenipotentiaries declared that, in proposing the 
‘offer of July 13, 1824, they considered Great 
‘ Britain as departing largely from the full extent 
‘of her right, and that the boundary marked out 
‘in their own written proposal was one from 
‘which the Government of the United States must 
‘not expect Great Britain to depart.”’ 

At the conference of Deceniber 1, 1826, the 
British plenipotentiaries declared *‘ that the offer 
‘now made was considered by the British Gov- 
‘ernment as not called for by any just comparison 
‘of the crounds of those claims and of the counter 
‘claims of the United States; but rather as a sacri- 
‘flee which the British Government had consented 
‘to make with a view to obviate all evils of future 
‘ differences in respect to the territory west of the 
‘Rocky Mountains.’’ 

At the conference of September 24, 1824, the 
British plenipotentiary declared that ** he did not 
‘feel authorized to enter into discussion respecting 
‘the territory north of the 49th parallel of latitude, 
‘which was understood by the British Govern- 
ment to form the basis of negotiation on the side 
‘of the United States, as the line of the Columbia 
‘ formed that on the side of Great Britain.” 

Mr. Pakenham, in rejecting Mr. Buchanan’s 
proposition of July 12, 1845, said * he trusted that 
‘the American plenipotentiary would be prepared 
‘to offer some further proposal for the settlement 
‘of the Oregon question more consistent with fair- 
ness and equity, and with the reasonable expec- 
tations of the British Government. 

‘* This proposal, in fact, offers less than that ten- 
dered by the American plenipotentiaries in the 
‘negotiation of 1826 and rejected by the British 
‘Government. On that occasion it was proposed 
‘that the navigation of the Columbia should be 
‘made free to both parties.’’ 

Such is the nature of the declarations made by 
the British Government during the negotiations on 
this subject. 


‘ 


‘ 


start, and has been maintained ever since. She 
started out with extravagant pretensions—such as 
she has always assumed whenever she has had 
anything to do with a Power that she supposed to 
be weaker than herself—and of these extravagant 
pretensions she has scarcely yielded an iota. ; 

Let us look a little further. Soon after the ar- 
rival of the President’s Inaugural Address, in 
which he asserted that our title to the whole of 
Oregon was clear and unquestionable, Lord John 
Russell, in the course of his remarks in the House 
of Commons, used the following language: 

“ The President of the United States has made, as I have 
already read to the House, a peremptory claim to the whole 
of this territory. He has claimed the whole possession of 
it for the United States, and has, in an unusual manner, 
called upon the people of the United States, with their wives 


A hich tone was assumed at the | 
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and children, to occupy that territory. That district is jo. 
coming, on account of the forts on the Columbia river, more 
important every year. After the statement Of Ue Presigens 
of the United States, I considered it impossible that her M.. 
jesty’s Government should not endeavor to obtain a speedy 
solution of this question. Tam sure they will feel it jjop¢ 
sible to allow the present undefined and unsettled stare of 
relations between the two countries to continue, with i 
danger that the people of the United States, acting yy, am 
the suggestion of the President, may endeavor to disturh 
British subjects in rights which they hoid in virtue of ev. 
isting treaties, and may produce a state of things dangeroys 
to the peace of the two countries. For my own part f wii} 
say, in all moderation, that Iam not prepared to say thar 
this country ought to put forward any arrogant preten: 


Hsions, 


“Tdo not pretend to detine—what it properly belongs to 
her Majesty’s advisers to detine—the diplomatic proposals 
that should be made. [ will not pretend to say what fine 
ought to be jaid down; but this I will say, that [ do not 
think we can make any proposal which will be less than thy 
proposal made by Mr. Canning [this was the offer of July 
13th, 1824, making the Columbia river the dividing line} 
with any regard for our own interest or our honor. (Cheers) 
I may be told that it does not matter if this rocky and 
barren territory should be claimed, or oceupied, or taken 
by the United States. Yet, sir, FE must say it does mat 
ter. (Cheers.) Lt cannot be a matter of indifference thar aq 
large territory, to which we have a better and juster title, 
should be yielded to what T must eall a blustering announce 
ment on the part of the President of the United States. [t 
cannot be matter of indifferenee that the cominunication 
between that country west of the Rocky Mountains and 
China, the East Indies, and the whole of South America, 
should be surrendered atonce to a foreign Power: but. abo. 
all, iteannot be a matter of indifference that the tone of the 
character of England should be lowered in any transaction 
we may have to carry on with the United States.” 

The reply of Sir Robert Peel to these remarks 
of Lord John Russell are decided. He said: 

“As this subject has been brought under discussion, | 
trust not improperly by the noble Lord, T feel it my impera 
tive duty, on the part of the British Government, to state, in 
language the most temperate, but, at the same time, the most 
decided, that we consider we have rights respecting the ter 
ritory of Oregon, which are clear and irresistible. We trust 
still to arrive atan amicable adjustment of our claim; but 
having exhausted every effort for the settlement, if our rigits 
shail be invaded we are resolved and we are prepared to 
maintain them.’ 


In the House of- Lords, Lord Aberdeen, after 
expressing the hope that an amicable adjustment 
might be made, remarked, ‘* J] can only say that 
‘ we possess rights which, in our opinion, are clear 
‘and unquestionable; and, by the blessing of God, 
‘and your support, these rights we are fully pre- 
‘pared to maintain.” 

Such is the ground on which Great Britain has 
planted herself in this controversy, and appears in 
the eyes of the world. What reason is there for 
supposing that she will, at this day, after having, 
on three several occasions, rejected propositions to 
make the 49th degree the dividing line—two of 
them embracing the free navigation of the Colum- 
bia—after her repeated declarations that the Co- 
lumbia should be the dividing line, that the free 
navigation of the Columbia could not be yielded, 
and that the Government of the United States 
must never expect Great Britain to recede from 
that position—I repeat, what reason is there for 
believing that Great Britain will now settle by 
making the 49th parallel the dividing line? I 
should like the 49° gentlemen to give us some 
argument on this subject. They have repeatedly 
urged, with some few exceptions, that our title be- 
tween the 42d and 49th parallels of latitude in the 
Oregon country is clear and indisputable, and 
that they would never consent to surrender one 
inch to Great Britain south of that line; but they 
have given us no reason for supposing that Great 
Britain will now agree to the 49th parallel asa 
boundary, after having so repeatedly rejected 1. 
It has, indeed, been said that our title below 49° 
is so strong and irresistible that Great Britain’s 
sense of justice will induce her to yield readily to 
that parallel as the boundary. Sense of justice of 
Great Britain! Her history presents us with nu- 
merous instances of the manner in which that sense 
of justice has operated on her. The nation that 
relies on that, relies on a broken reed, as the dear 
experience of many can attest. Her history shows 
that all her energies, her object and aim, have 
pointed to her own power and aggrandizement, no 
odds at what sacrifice of national or maritime law, 
faith of treaties, justice, or humanity. ‘To acconi- 
plish this great object, she has marked with human 
blood nearly every green spot and arid plain on this 
footstool of the Almighty. 

Her character, so far as a sense of justice Is con- 
cerned, was very well described by one of her 
own writers in the sixth volume of the Edinburgh 
Review, in 1805, and it has lost none of its force by 
her subsequent history. He says: 
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« To interfere actively in the domestic affairs of all other 
yations ; to regulate the succession of their governors; to 
take part in every quarrel; to claim the lands of one party 
for assisting him, and seize the Jands of the other for beat 
ing him; to get allies by force, and take care that nobody 
shall rob them but ourselves; to quarter troops upon our 
neghbors, and pay them with our neighbors’ goods; this is 
what we call Roman policy! Whether it be the English 
poliey in any part of the globe, let the world judge. Rome 
held the stakes to every game of war that was played through- 
out the hemisphere; and the suspicious circumstance is, 
that whoever lost or won, she never failed to gain some- 
thing. Is there no similar ground of suspicion in the East? 
While Tippoo is despoiled for befriending the French; and 
the Nizam is despoiied for befriending the English; while 
Holkar is despoiled for beating the Peishwa, and the Peishwa 
js despoiled tor being beaten by Holkar, who is it that is en- 
riehed by befriending and beating them all ?”? i 

Who but England. 

Another of her writers in Bell’s Weekly Mes- 
senger, in 1809, thus describes this ‘* sense of jus- 
tice,”’ as applied to this country, by Great Britain. 
He says: 

«“ Whenever circumstances have in any way admitted it, 
our tone towards America has always been insulting, and 
our conduct everything but friendly. Every new hope on 
the continent; every straw to the drowning expectations of 
Europe, has but aggravated this unworthy sentiment. In our 
prosperity we have~ bullied America; and when things are 
not so well with us, we have vented our strife in injurious 
janguage and unworthy conduct towards her. Whilst there 
were any hopes in Spain, America could get nothing direct 
from us. But disappointment brought us to our senses, and 
the negotiation was renewed. The coalition war on the 
continent has since broken out, and we begin to repent of 
our condescension. 


‘In this manner has the American negotiation been on 
and off, during some years. Our demands rising with our 
hopes and prosperity, and our moderation coexistent with 
our disappointinent.”” 

England’s sense of justice! Look for living 
illustrations of it in her conduct respecting China, 
in reference to the Island of Chusan, and her treat- 
ment of the Argentine Republic. 

Ly the provisions of the treaty between Great 
Britain and China, the Chinese agreed to pay to 
Great Britain a certain sum as a sort of ransom, 
and the British were to retain possession of the 
Island of Chusan until the money should be paid, 
but which, when this ransom money was paid, 
was to be surrendered to the Chinese. This ran- 
som money has been paid by the Chinese to the 
uttermost farthing, and yet, in defiance of the treaty 
stipulation, England proposes to retain possession 
of Chusan, and claim it as her own, on the plea | 
hat it is invaluable to her in a political and mari- | 
time point of view. 

And what is the substance of Sir William Gore | 
Owsley ’s excuse for British interference in the Ar- | 
gentine? Nothing more than England’s friendly 
interference in getting a treaty negotiated between 
Brazil and the Argentine, in 1828. Beeause she 
did an act of kindness, that act is made the license 
for whipping the party benefited. That is the 
excuse; the reason, however, is, that England 
wants to obtain privileges which the Republic does 
not feel disposed to concede to her; and she then 
falls back on her reserved right—that of might. 

I never wish to see my country confide in Eng- 
land’s sense of justice. It will do very well when 
the British interests do not come in conflict with 
it. But when her interests and sense of justice 
conflict, the former is preferred to the latter. So 
| have read her history. 

_ But to return. What else do we find likely to 
uiterfere with Great Britain agreeing to a settle- 
ment on 49°? We find that, after the rejection by 
Mr. Pakenham of Mr. Polk’s offer of July 12, 1845, 
the offer was withdrawn, and our title asserted and 
maintained by an argument to the whole country 
up to 54° 40". But, say the 49° gentlemen, this is 
no impediment to a settlement on the 49th parallel 
of latitude; for Mr. Polk having offered to settle 
by making that line the boundary, he could not, 
with any sort of propriety, in case Great Britain 
would offer that same proposition, reject such a 
proposition. Aside from saying that this is but 
egging the ster, I will observe, that it isa 
Serious impediment in the way of British pride. 
lo put as favorable construction upon the with- 
drawal of the offer of 499 by Mr. Polk as it will 
bear, it is saying to Great Britain, If you wish to 
settle on as good terms as that you have just re- | 
Jected, you must come and offer them yourself, for 
you will never get as good an one from me again. 
he withdrawal shut the door to offers on our 
part, but left the latchstring hanging out to enable 
Great Britain to open the door to new offers if she 
Saw proper todo so. The question then comes |: 
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back to us again, what likelihood that Great Brit- 
ain will, after this summary rejection of Mr. Polk’s 
offer to make 49° the boundary, and the with- 
drawal of it by Mr. Polk, now come forward and 
agree to settle on the terms she then rejected? Her 
false pride, and the tone she has uniformly adopt- 
ed towards this country, will prevent her. She 
would think that too much of a humiliation to be 
practised by her towards this country. | appre- 
hend no such offer will be made on her part. Bet- 
ter offers had been previously rejected—this one 
was rejected summarily, and was then withdrawn, 
and in a manner indicating that we, on our part, 
were done making offers. Will Great Britain now 
come and renew the offer she last rejected? We 
are referred, for an answer to this, to the late dee- 
laration of Sir Robert Peel, where he is reported 
as having remarked, ‘ that he could not say that 
our offer of 49° ought to have been refused.’’ 
What is the obvious meaning of this almost in- 
tangible declaration of the British Premier? 
ply, that our offer should not have been refused in 
the way in which it had been—so hastily, and with- 
out consulting the home Government—that it 
should have been sent home for their considera- 
tion. Had it been sent home, it would have civen 
time for consideration; an answer might have been 
delayed until after Congress met, and the Annual 
Message of the President published. This delay 
would have enabled them to take advantage of cir- 
cumstances; to accept, rej ct, or propose toa modi- 
fv, as circumstances would suggest. In any event, 
it would have saved them from their present awk- 
ward position. He does not say that Mr. Paken- 
ham ought to have accepted our offer. For did he 
think so, and were such the opinion of the British 
Government, all that was necessary to be done to 
get them out of the position in which Mr. Paken- 
ham’s hasty rejection of our last offer had placed 
them, would have been to have pursued the usual 
plan of rectifying such diplomatic blunders—to re- 
call Mr. Pakenham, provide him with an appro- 
priate situation elsewhere, send another Minister 
here, and the whole would have been settled. The 
very circumstance, that Mr. Pakenham is still 
here, is proof conclusive to my mind, that the con- 
struction I have given Sir Robert Peel’s remarks 
is correct. 

We also find another impediment in the way of 
a settlement on the parallel of 499. 

To deprive the Hudson Bay Company of the use 
of the Columbia river and of Puget’s Sound, or of 
De Fuca’s Straits, is to destroy that powerful 
company. And it is that company’s power and 
interest that contribute as much as anything else 
to prevent Great Britain from settling this in any 
other way than making the Columbia the basis. 

It seems to be well understood in the territory 


Sim- 


| that the British Government has given assurances 


to this company that it will not surrender any por- 
tion of the country north of the Columbia, and if 
it does, that the company shall be compensated for 
all their improvements made in that part of the ter- 
ritory north of the Columbia, and yielded by Great 
Britain. 

This I gather from Mr. Wyeth’s letter of Feb- 
ruary 4, 1839, to the chairman of the Committee 
of Foreign Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives. For the purpose of showing the hold the 
British Government has upon the Oregon country 


‘through the agency o this company, I will read 


the concluding part ff this letter. 
says: 

“In conclusion, I will observe, that the measures of this 
company have been conecived with wisdom, steadily pur- 
sued, and have been well seconded by their Government, 
and the success has been complete; and, without being able 
to charge on them any very gross violations of the existing 
treaties, a few years will make the country west of the moun- 
tains as completely English as they can desire. Already the 
Americans are unknown as a nation, and as individuals 
their power is despised by the natives of the land. A pop- 


Mr. Wyeth 


ulation is growing out of the occupancy of the country, | 


whose prejudices are not with us; and before many years, 
they will decide to whom the country shall belong, unless, in 
the meantime, the American Government make their power 
felt and seen to a greater degree than has yet been the case.”’ 

This company, so powerful and influential, is 
well known to be opposed to a settlement of this 


controversy on any other terms than making the | 
Columbia the dividing line—the navigation of that 


river to be always free. ‘The British Government 
will have to overcome the power and influence of 
this company, before it would accede to a settle- 
ment on the 49th parallel of latitude. 
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t does seem to me, in looking at all these things, 
that those eentlemen who seem to take it for grant- 
ed that all we have to do in order to have this con- 
troversy settled is to say we are willing to make 
the 49th parallel the dividing line, have not suffi- 
ciently studied the subject in all its bearings. And 
1 apprehend that they themselves, afler awhile, 
will acknowledge that they la vored in vain in 
taking the position they have, and that we 54° 40’ 
men pursued the wisest course. But there are 
other considerations that cannot be overlooked in 
the discussion of this subject, that will go very far 
indeed, in my estimation, in preventing any settle- 
ment at all, unless we yield entirely to British 
terms, . . 

The first of these to which I shall allude, is the 
indecision and want of unanimity in the action of 
Congress respecting the notice. ‘This notice should 
have been authorized without a dissentine voice. 
The crisis was one that demanded firm and decided 
action. No odds how this crisis was brought about. 
It was on us,and had to be met. We should have 
marched up to it without hesitancy or faltering, 
without division, without caleulating who would 
be pleased or displeased, without looking the 
richt hand or to the left, without inquiring if there 
was a lion in the way. 
cision. ‘To hesitate was an evidence of weakness. 
There was hesitation; and hesitation from fear of 
eiving offence to Great Britain—for fear of war 
with a Power, armed, as was represented, at all 
points, while we were represented as weak and 
powerless. And all this by men of hivh and com- 
manding intellect, and great influence in the coun- 
try. What effect would all this necessarily have 
on Great Britain? What, but to render her indif- 
ferent about a speedy settlement of the question, 
and embolden her in insisting on her own terms ? 
This is the natural effect of such faltering, and in- 
decision, and inactivity, as was shown in relation 
to the notice. And those who pursue d this course 
have much to answer for to their country. ‘They 
want peace above all things, but timidity never 
secured to a country peace, but invited aggression, 
and aggression only. 

Another of these considerations, and as powerful 
as any other, arises outside of the Halls of Con- 
cress: I allude to the efforts of commercial and 
other presses, to censure the course pursue d hy the 
Administration in reference to the Oregon question, 
and to extol that pursued by Great Britain. 

There seems to be aclass of citizens in this coun- 
try who think and act as if their own Government 
was always wrong when it has any controversy 
with any foreien Power, and especially with that 
of Great Britain. Itis unfortunate for the country 
that this is so; yet itis too painfully true. In these 
cases, with such persons, the Administration ts 
constantly doing something inconsistent with 
honor, justice, and right—our Government de- 
mands too much—is too grasping—takes wrong 
views of matters—in fine it is wrong, and wrong 
continually, except when it humbles itself to others. 
On the other hand, the British Government is laud- 
ed as being conciliatory, mild, dignified, magnani- 
mous, Christian-like—such as becomes, in their 
estimation, a great and powerful nation. Every 
palliation and excuse is made for the conduct of 
our adversary; no mercy for the conduet of their 
own country. 

Such persons—and they constitute a powerful 
class—have always existed among us. I had hoped 
that they had become extinct, but the history of 
the times in relation to this controversy indubitably 
shows that that hope was a vain one. And It have 
not the least doubt but that, in case this country 
should get involved in a war with any foreign 


to 


The crisis demanded de- 


Power, this class will denounce their own Govern- 


ment, take the part of our adversary, and do all 
they can to make the war result disastrously to 
American arms. ; 

We have had numerous instances of the mani” 
festation of this feeling by this class of our citizens» 
in the history of our Government; and it may not 
be uninteresting or uninstructive, on the present 
occasion, to refer to some of the most prominent 
of them. The similarity of sentiment and language 
in the past and the present expression of the feeling 
to which I have alluded, is very striking. 

The first of these instances to which I shall 
allude is that of impressment by English vessels of 
war of American seamen from American vessels. 
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This practice of the English, so outrageous to the 
person 1] n ehis of our sailors, so insulting to our 
national character, so destructive of the rights of 
an independent nation, and so adverse to humanity, 
found apole wists in American citizens holding 
proming nt positions in society, 
Timothy Pickering, who had held distinguished 
positions under the Government, in 1808 declared, 
in reference to this practice of the English, that— 


‘Itis perfeetly well known that Great Britain desires to 
obtain only her own subject ’ 

fhe evil we complain of crises from the impossibility of 

alvayp distinguishing the persons of two wetions, Who a tew 


years sinee were one people, who exhibit the same man- 
ners, Speak the same language, and possess similar fea 
tures.” 


The British ships of war, agreeably to a rieht claimed 
and exercised forages —a right claimed and exercised during 
the whole of the Administrations of Washington, of Adams, 
and of Jefferson, continue to take some of the Brit'sh seamen 
jound on hoard of our merchant vessels, and with them a 

MALL NUMBER Of OUTS, from Lhe IMPOSSIBILITY OF DISTIN 
CUMING ENGLisHMeEN FROM CrTizens or THe UnNirep 
MTAT! 

After this manner wag this odious, insulting, and 
tvri unnics il practice justified, not only by Timothy 
Pickering, but by hundreds of others claiming to 
be American citize ns, W hile our own Government 
was derided and abused for endeavoring to sup- 
press tt, and obtain ones for Injuries that had 
been sustained under it. Timothy Pick ‘ rin r Wis 
but one of a class who, ee r that strugg 
richts as well as during the war, were th 
bitter, violent opponents and abusers of Jefferson’s 

}?| 
ond Madison's Administrations, and of the war,and 
who not only highly lauded Gire it Britain, but 


HOW » aS Lo 


le for our 
he most 


went so far, as 1 expect hereafter to 
attempt a dissolution of the umion of these State 

The next instance to which U invite attention 
was what was known as the Erskine arrangement. 

Sirortly after Mr. Madison’s inauguration, in 
1809, Mr. Erskine, the British Plem potentiary, 
proposed nevotiations for the settlement of the dif- 
ferences between the two countries. ‘This pro- 
posal was promptly acceded to by our Gove rament, 
nnd ina very few days after, negotiations termi- 
nated in a friendly and satisfactory arranzvement. 
"This arrangement was highly applauded all over 
the country, particularly by the Federalists and 
ther presses, 

1 make some quotations from the Federal news- 
papers of that day, and from other sources, for 
two reasons: one, to show how eee partial 
this class of our citizens felt for England; the other, 
to show what a similarity of language a ideas 
there is between the comments of some of the 
presses of the present day on the Oregon contro- 
versy and the Federal presses of 1809: 

‘We owe it to Mr. Madison and his Cabinet to say, and 


we do it with pride and pleasure, tiat they have come tor 
ward with a degree of prompiinde and manliness which 
reflecta much honor on them and the country. fr. Mud 


ison Aas now done WHat Mir. JEFFERSON WAS REQUESTED 
BY THE Brivish GoverNnMENT TO DO IN THE NOTE aAP- 
PENDED TO THE TREATY RETURNED BY Him.’’—Uniled States 
Guzetic,. dyn 4, 1R09. 

“The nonantereourse with Franece—which Coueress 
threatened November 22, 1808, and really enacted Mareh 1, 
1809, to take place on the 2Uth May next—this measure 
against France produced what no measure against England 
alone could obtain. FEoaglund wasto heron with sions of juctice 
and impartiality, and yielled to these considerations what she 
would not yield either to threats or force.” 
Mary 9, 1809. . 

* We shall not stop to inquire whether the spirited and 
Vigorous measures of New England—their determined pub 
lic declarations that they would vot submit to an unneces 
sary and destructive war, has induced the Administration to 
listen to the same terms which Great Britain hus alicays been 
re andy to offer, and to + “hic! € heave uniformly contended she 
was sincere ‘ud lispose .? Boston Gazette, April, 1209. 

« Look at the files of this paper for a twelvemonth. Yon 
will find it insisted upon that Great Britain wished for an 
adjustment of differences, and would come to an accommod 
the moment we gave her chance to do so, by placing her on an 
equal footing with France. Mr. Erskine very promptly be 
gins by stating, on our Government’s placing England on a 
footing with France, Engiand will make reparation. Just 
precisely what I have said a hundred times over in this puper 
she would very gladly do.”—New Vork Evening Post, 1809. 

“Sincere and general as has been the joy spread by the 
return of a good understanding with England, will be the in- 
diguation which, at no distant day,a calm review of the 
sourres which Aave been laid to entran our peace and ertin- 
guish our prosperity, will appear.”’°— Federal Republican, July 
4, 1S09, 

* Peace with England.—The war r party and Fre nch parti- 
sans are thrown into complete confusion.” > With the 
mignanimity and frankness char: ristic of a great and 
en'i whte ned nation, England made a second atte mpt to renew 
the terms of amity and peace between the two nations.” “It 
proves what we have so often repeated, and which Aas ever 
been stubbornly denied by the Democrats, that Great Britain 
was always influenced by a sincere desire to accommodate her 
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unfortunate differences with America. The preservation of 
the country has grown out of the efforts of the minority in 
Congress.’ —Federal Republican, April 21, 1809. 

I will stop quoting from the presses. I have 
riven enough to show the spirit that actuated them. 
I will now give an extract from one or two speeches 
made in Congress on this subject. 

Mr. B. Gardinier said, among other things, that— 

“At last that stafe of things, ORIGINALLY PROPOSED hy 
Grear BRITAIN, bas been brought about.” © And it is a 
meluncholy fuct, in this respect there never would have been 
an impediment, if this Government had been willing to do 
originally what it has at last consented to do.’ 

* And it is now in proof before us, as T have always said 
and contended, that nothing was wanting but a proper spirit 
of conciliation—nothing but fair and honorctle dealing on the 

rf of TH18 country. to bri toa happy issue all the fictitious 
differences between this country and Great Pritain; and that 
is now acknowledged to be true; for saying which IT have 
been so much censared—censured because it snited the 
purposes of some people to attribute to me a confidence in 
the justice ofthe British Goverament, which did not become 
an American citizen.” 


This was saying a great deal for Great Britain, 
and very little for his own Government. 

Butit so turned out in the ees of eve nts, that 
Great Britain refused to er his arrangement 
entered into by its Minist (Mr. Erskine) with 
our Government. This presented a new feature 
After all the laudations that had been 
bestowed on Great Britain by her friends in this 
eouutry, and their congratulations that the peace 
of the two countries was to be preserved throuch 
the magnanimity and fair dealing of Great Britain, 
she repudiated the arrangement that had been en- 

preserve lat peace, 


tered into to pr 
| 
supposed, after this, that 


tothe case, 


1 
t] 

It would naturally be 
these laudators of Great Britain would think better 
of their own Government, and less of the other. 
Not so, however. ‘True to the text on which they 
continually hang their political sermons, they turn- 
ed in and abused their own Government, and eon- 
tinned the ir praise of Great Britain. Hear some 
of them: 





* By letters from well-informed men in England, we are 
assured that the eonduct of Mr. Erskine is condemned by 
all parties in that country ; that the temper of the public is 
far beyond thatof the ministrv. A very general opinion 
prevatts there that it will be very dithentt to keep any terms 
with this country ; thet we ure governed by men devoted to the 
inferets of France, who are deter 
from Fong 


dir 


nined to insist on terms 
land wrhich never can he obtained.’—Boston Palla- 
m, ouguel 11, 1809. 


The people have been flacrantly deceived and grossly | 


abused. The matter rests hetween Mr. Erskine and our .id- 
ministration. 

‘ In short, Mr. Erstine surrendered every thing and got 
nothine in return. D 

‘For our put we hove had but one opinion from the coin- 
mencement of this mysterious affvir, and we have made bold 
to express it. It ie. that Mr. Erskine acted contrary to his 
instructions, and that Sceretary Smith knew what these in- 
structions were.”°—Federal Repuhlican, July 31, 1809. 

*Itis proved beyond a doubt that the Government might, 
with just as much propriety, bave cajoled with General 
Smith or any other individual: concluded aconvention, pro- 
ceeded to carry it into execution on their part. and then 
raived aclamor against the Government of Great Britain, 
and necused them of perfidy and breach of faith for not re- 
cognising and fulfilling the stipulations.”"—U. S. Gazette, 
De ember aR, 1809 

‘If as asserted by Mr. Erskine. his powers were commn- 
nicated to our Cabinet in substance, if the heads of depart- 


ments did early communicate to the leading members of 


both branches of their own politics the incompetency of bis 
powers, and the probability of the rejection of the agreement 
by Great Britain, then that adjustment, so far from being a 
proof of a disposition to make peace and settle our differ 
ences, is the strongest evidence of a hostile temper ; because 
Mr. Madison knew that the revulsion and the disappoint- 
ment oecasioned by it among our citizens would excite new 
clamors, and would break to pieces that formidable phalanx 
of men who, during our embarrassments, had learned to 
spesk and think more a orably, and of course more justly, 
of Great Britain. "—U, Gazette, December 9, 1209. 

‘Tf such has been is aim, (and perhaps a deeper poli- 
tician does not exist.) it has eA n completely attained. His 
own party are again roused to a war piteh. Epren some 
Federclists cere open in their censure of Great Britain for doing 
her duty to herself. and exercising aright we have always 
claimed and received; and other Federalists are in doubt, 
and in favor of waiting to hear Mr. Erskine’s explanation, 
and still propose to pluce an ili-deserved confidence in Mr. 
Madison.**—Idem. 7 


I do not deem it necessary to multiply these 
quotations from the Federal presses. What I have 
given are sufficient to exhibit what I intended. 

The next leading instance relates to the late war. 
This country, after havine suffered almost eve ry 
indignity, injury and insult, that could possibly he 
put upen us by Great Britain, was compelled, in 
self-defence, to declare war against that Govern- 
ment. The preservation of our rights as an inde- 
pendent nation, the vindication of our nationa 
honor, demanded war at our hands: a war we 
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calculated, from the causes that produced it, to 
awaken into activity even the smallest partic le of 
patriotism that existed in an American heart 
But, aside from all this, our country, young jn 
years and feeble in power, compared with Great 
Britain, was contending for its existence, honor. 

able existence. It needed the aid of every one of 
its citizens. Suppose the head of a family should 
be engaged ina struggle of life or death, a strne- 
gle entered into to maintain his rights and honor, 
and some of the members of his family, instead of 
assisting him, should encourage his adversary and 
try to paralyze his own arm, what place should he 
assigned them in the scale of infamy? Yet this 
country had just such children, encouragine the 
enemy, and trying to paralyze its own arm, during 
its strueele with Eneland. And this, too, when 
these same children had repeatedly declared thai 
the Government could not be kicked into a war, 
so weak and imbecile, in their estimation, had it 
hecome, and so patient in receiving the kicks of th 

enemy. 

I mean to give specimens of their sayings and 
doings at that time, to prove that I state nothine 
not warranted by the history of the country. 

7 shall refer to the pu!pit first, T am sorry to do 

, but I deem it necessary and proper. 

“EP rom the discourse of the Rev. J. 8S. J. Gardiner, 
— of Trinity Chure h, Boston, delivered Ay pril 

, 1812, a short time previous to the declar: ition of 
war: 

“ The British, after all, save for us by their convoys infi 
nitely more property than they deprive us of. Where they 
tike one ship. they protect twenty. Where they commit one 
outrage , they dom my acts of hin 


‘ England is willing f sacrifice everthing to conci'iate us, 
except her honor and independence. 





From onother discourse, delivered July 23, 1812, 
by the same gentleman, just after the declaration of 
war: 

“Tt is a war unerampled in the history of the world; wan- 
tonly proclaimed on the most frivolous und groundless preten 
ces, against a nation from whose friends hip we might derive 
the most signal advantages, and from whose hostility we 
have reason to dread the most tremendous losses.”’ 

* So far from there being British partisans in this country, 
it is difficult to find an individual eandid enough to do that 
nation common justice.” 

* Every provocation has heen offeredto Great Britain on om 
part, and our resentment has risen in proportion «as she has 
shown «a conciliatory spirit.”? 

« Let no considerations whatever, my brethren, deter you, 
at all times and in all places, from execrating the present 
war. Itis a war unjust, foolish, and ruinous. [tis unjust, 
because Great Brituin has offered us every concession short of 
what she conceives would be her ruin.”’ 


From the Rev. David Oszood, Pastor of the 
church at Medford: 


“ The strong prepossessions of so great a proportion of my 
fellow-citizens in favor of a race of demons, [Freneh,] and 
against a nation [England] of more religion, virtue, gcol 
fitith, generosity, and beneficence than any that now is, or ever 
has been upon the fuce of the earth, wring my soul with an 
guish, and fill my heart with apprehension and terror of the 
judgments of Heaven upon this sinful people.”’— Discourse 
delivered April 8, 1810. 

‘Tf, at the command of weak or wicked rulers, they un- 
dertake an unjust war, each man who volunteers his servi- 
ces in such a cause, or loans his money for its support, or by 
his conversations, his writings, or any other mode of influ 
ence, encourages its prosecution, that man is an accomplice 
in the wickedness, loads his conscieace with the blackest 
crimes, brings the guilt of blood upon his soul, and in the 
sight of God and His law is a murderer.’?’— Discourse delivered 
June 27. 1812. 

‘Were not the authors of this war in character nearly 
akin tothe deists and atheists of France ; were they not men 
of hardened hearts, secred consciences, reprobate minds, and 
desperate wickedness, it seems utterly inconceivable that they 
should have made the declaration.’ —Same. 


From the Rev. Elijah Parish, D.D.: 


“ Such is the temper of American Republicans, so called. 
A new language must be invented hefore wre attempt to express 
the baseness of their conduct, or describe the rottenness of therr 
hearts.” — Discourse delivered ot Bufield, April 7 7, 1814. 

«You may as well expect the cataract of Niagara to turn 
its current to be head of Superior, as a wicked Congress to 
make a poeuse in the work of destroy sing their country, while 
the people will furnish the means.’?’—Same. 

“The full vials of despotism are poured on your heads. 
And yet you may challenge the plodding Israelite, the stupid 
African, the feeble Chinese, the drowsy Turk, or the frozen 
exile of Siberia, to equal you in tame sulmission to the powers 
that be.’-—Same. 

“ Let every man who sanctions this war by his suffrage or 
influence remember that he is laboring to cover himself and 
his country with blood. The blood of the slain will ery from 
the ground against him.’’—Same. 

« How will the supporters of this anti-Christian warfare 
endure their sentence—endure their own refleetions—en- 
dure the fire that forever burns—the worm that never dies— 
the hosannas of Heaven, while the smoke of their torments 
ascends forever and forever.’°—Same. 

«“ Those WersTERN States which have been violent for 
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tris abominable war of murder—those States which have 
tuirsted for hood, God has given them Hood to drink. Their 
men have fallen, theiy lamentations «re loud and deep.’— 
Sime. 

« This war is a monster, which every hour gormandizes 
a thousand crimes, and yet cries, “ Give, give.’ Lo its birth 
tt demanded the violation of all good fiith, perjitry of office, 
the sacrifice of neutral impcrtiality.”*—Same. : 


This sermon was republished at Halifax, with 
the following comments, among others: 


«Tf energy of expression—if perspicuity of stvie—if ele 
ganee of composition, ever regaled the eye, the ear, and the 
heart of a British subject, then this sermon claims the suf 
trave of every soul that loves the best of constitutions— 
namely, that of Old England! In short, it appears to be the 
most strenuous and grateful ebullition of a patriotic, evan- 
getical, and muartyr-like spirit.”? 

I leave the pulpit, and go to the Federal presses. 
t shall pass by the particular denunciations of the 
war, and the then existing Administration, and pre- 

elit specimens of their attempts to prevent persons 
from loaning money to the Government to ca try on 
the war. 

* Let po man who wishes to continue the war by active 
meas, by voile, or lending money, DARE TO PROSTRATE UiM- 
SeLP AT THE ALTAR ON THE FAST DAY; forthey are actually 
us much partakers in the war as the soldier who thrusts the 
bayonet; and the judgment of God will avait him.” 

»* Will Federalists subseribe to the loan?) Will they 1 
money to our national rulers? [tis impossible. * * 
‘To what purpose have Federalists exerted themselves to 
show the wickedness of this war, to rouse the publie senti 
ment against it, and to show the authors of it to be uiworthy 
of public confideace, but highly eriminal, if now they con 
jtuibute the sums of money without which these rulers mest 
yc compelled to stop; must be compel'e? to return to the policy 

nd measures under which this country once was at peace 
nd singular prosperity. 

»~ By the inagnanimous course pointed out by Governor 
Strong, fof Massachusetts,] thatis, by withholding all volun- 
tary aid In prosecuting the war, and manfully expressing our 
opinion as to its injustice and ruinous tendency, we have 
rested its progress, and ériven buck its authors to abandon 
their nefurious schemes, and to look anxiously for peace. * * * 
But some say, will you let the country become bankrupt? No, 
tiecountry will never become bunkrupl. But pray do not pre 

ent the abusers of their trust from becoming tanirupt. Do not 
Prevent them trom becoming odious to the public, and re- 
placed by better men. viny Federalist who lends moneyto Gov 
ernment must go and shake hands with James Madison and 
claim fellorship with Felix Grundy. Let him no more cull 
himself a Federalist und friend to his country. He wit Be 
CALLED BY OTHERS INFAMOUS. ’ 

**On the whole, then, there are two very strong reasons 
why Federatists will not lend money—tirst, because it would 
be abase abandonment of political and moral principles ; and 
secondly, because it is pretiy certain they will never be paid 
again. 

“Tt is very grateful to find that the universal sentiment is, 
that any man iho lends his money to the Government at the 
present time, will forfeit all claim to common honesty and com 
mon courtesy among all true friends to the country.’°—Boston 
Guzette, April 14, 1814. 

“The war advocates appear very sore and chagrined 
at the failure of the late loan, and in their ravings aseribe 
the meagre subscriptions to the truths which have appeared 
in the Federal papers on this subject.”°—Boston Centinel, 
Murch 24, 1813. 

* Our merchants constitute an honorable, high-minded, 
independent, and intelligent class of citizens. They feel 
the oppression, injury, and mockery with which they are 
treated by their Government. They will lend them money 
to retrace their steps, but none to persevere in their present 
course. Let every highwayman find his own pistols.*’— Boston 
Gazette. 

“We have only room this evening to say that we trust 
no true friend to his country will be found among the sub- 
ecribers to the Gallatin loan.”—New York Evening Post. 

* My brother farmers, if you have money to let, let it lay. 
Ifthe war continues, you will purchase your stock, at four 
years old, cheaper than you can raise it; so unjust is this 
offensive war, in which our rulers have plunged us, in the 
sober consideration of millions, that they cannot conscien- 
hously approach the God of armies for bis blessing upon it.”’ 

Boston Centinel, January 13, 1813. 





nd 
* * 


I should like to make running commentaries on 
these extracts, but time will not allow. They fur- 
nish fine precedents for certain persons of the pres- 
ent day to follow, and they seem not to have been 
overlooked. 

Every plan was resorted to to intimidate persons 
from loaning money to the Government. Those 
that did so were banished from certain circles of 
society—circles that assumed to contain all the 
talent, wealth, and decency of the land. To such 
an extent was this carried, that loans had to be 
made in the most secret manner. 

Gilbert & Dean, Government agents to procure 
portions of loans, in their advertisement, declared 
** that the names of all subscribers shall be known only 
to the undersigned.’? So with Mr. Putnam, another 
agent. He stated, in his advertisement, that the 
** name bf any applicant shall, at his request, be known 
only to the subscriber.”’ 

The Boston Gazette of April 14, 1814, com- 


mented upon these and similar advertisements in 
the following strain : 
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“ How desraded must our Gore 
eves, when they resort to such tricks to oltein money which 

n Jew broker wou'd be ashamed of. "They must be well 
acquainted with the fibric of the men who are to loan them 
money, When they offer, that if they will have the goodn: 
to do it. their nemes shall not be « rposed to th 
know right well that the cause is so sneakins andy 
nobody would he n the broad di cht to 
money.”? 


rnment be, even in theiracen 


comm 
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«Noone doubts of their rancor and ill-will toward 
land; that they are willing to fight her a 
get money.’ 

“On the whole, we think it no wav to get out of the war, 
to give money to the Government, when the very thing that 
prevents them from carrying It on, is be 


Eng 


long as they can 


nt of inonev.”* 


Opposition to their own country, endeavors to 
paralyze the arms of patriotic citizens, and ex- 
travagant praises of Great Pritain’s generosity, 
macnanimity, and Christian-like virtues, marked 
the conduct of the Federal class of our eitizens at 
this period of the history of our country. liven 
the most infamous of the British officers had to 
receive their praises. The Boston Centinel said 
of Cockburn, that, * notwithstanding the scur- 
‘rility poured on him in the Virginia and Mary- 
‘land papers, he ts a humane and liberal gentle- 
© onan.’ 

This class of our citizensare notall dead. There 
are plenty of them yet living. And if a war breaks 
out between this and a foreign Power, from the 
indisations already given us in this Oreeron contro- 
versy, they will deride their own Government just 
as did the Federalists previous to and during the 
late war. J from the indications 
siven: for such have been given of this feeling, not 
only in Congress, but in the pulpits, and by the 
press. I could give many instances: but must 
refer to every man’s observation, who has had his 
eyes and ears open since this controv rsy com- 
menced. 


say already 


I will eive a specimen or two, however. 


I quote first from the New York Journal of 


Commerce: 


“The conduct of Gre 
becomes a erect and 
what it should he.”? 

“From the beginning, «/! the cenerosity has come from 
Great Britain, all the illiseratity from us—all the good news 
from London, all the fad ners from Washington.’ 


Britain is generous, and such 
Christian nition ; 


as 
ours, am thing but 


“ Nobody in all the civilized world doubts the sincerity of 


Engiand’s desire for peace, while our own citizens credit, 
with very slender faith, the repeated professions of our Gov- 
ernment.”’ 


The editor of this paper must have had the Rev. 
Mr. Gardiner’s sermon before him, when he wrote 
what I have quoted from his paper. 

‘Now that the offer of arbitration has been made by 
England, so freely and nobly, yet utterly, almost insolently, 
rejected by the President, all the world will feel and say, 
that, if there should be war, ours will be the injustice and wick 
edness of it, and Encland will be in the right.’—New York 
Evangelist. 


This is a mild extract from that paper. It con- 
tained, for a while, the most virulent abuse of the 
President and his suppoerters—fully equal to any 
ever poured out by the Federalists upon Jefferson 
or Madison, and their Democratic supporters. I 
shall dismiss it by saying, that [ have no earthly 
doubt but the editor would burn at the stake a 
Christian brother for a difference in creed, and sell 
his country for less than a bishopric. 

From the Cincinnati Gazette of February 18, 
1846, I take the following extracts: 


*“ There is something glorious in watching the movements 
of good men disinterestedivy working for a good cause. The 
ties and prejudices of country, love of home and hatred of 
foes, are all forgotten at such times; and we turn involun 
tarily to the scene wherein is exhibited the beauty of virtue, 
and the ennobling loftiness of a pure spirit, in wonder and 
admiration. 

“This generous feeling nav be indulged in now to our 
heart’s content. When a conflict between the United States 
and Great Britain appeared inevitable, a short time since, a 
portion of the British press, with a large portion of the Brit- 
ish mercantile interest, proposed an appeal lo the merchants 
of the realm urging a pacific effort, and suggesting besides a 
friendly address to the merchants of the United States, de- 
claring peace, and the cultivation of the arts of peace, as 
the only great obiects worthy the strife or emulation of two 
great nations. Englishmen spoke to Englishmen in this ap- 
peal, and they spoke like true men. The conclusion of it is 
as follows: 

«¢ Banish war from your very thonghts; and let your 
‘peaceful watehword be, (said they,) on all occasions: r- 
‘ hitrate—arbitrate—arbitrate.’ 

“It was a noble move, and nobly made. Forgetting party 
pride, overlooking what was considered as a national in- 
sult. and burying all excitement, the British merchants. who 
made and who seconded this appeal, stood upon the purest 
ground of an elevated philanthropy, and a pure Christianity. 

“ And to show the spirit in which they moved, and the 
manner in which they were met, we subjoin the following 
animated address by subjects of Greut Britain to their fellow- 
subjects :?? 
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follows the address. The Gazette then 


* wind trhen we turn from this enlorged and henevolent spit it 


of the tans of Greet Britcin to the MIseRARLE ond 
NARROW SPECIAL pleading of the American Secretary, how 
nerest le} lore theditierence! * * * The ads: 


rd and 
Mr. Buchanan, after the negotiations 
Were reopened, to arbitrate upon any fair terms 
to every Chy 


of nation 


perem plory retusai of 


-so contrery 
flan principle. so utterly at war with Ure usage 
» $00} eniy in violation of every humane and bener 
. and so adverse to the very spirit of our insti 
tands in sad and melancholy contrast with the no 
fot these merchants of Great Briain. and gives a 
fetal slah, to what Americans should regard 


thoughts and affections—the character of the 


olent fre 
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Where would such a paper be likely to be found 
> we envaved in a contest with Great Britain, 

all its sympathies in favor ofethat Govern- 
ment, and its dishkes to the action of the present 
Administration so strong ? 


with 


L think there could be 
no trouble in assigning it its proper place. 

There is a great similarity in many particulars 
between the sentiments expre ssed by the British 
party during the Administration of Mr. Madison, 
and those who now think that Great Britain ts all 
right, and their own country all wron 
to this Oregon controversy. 

Hear the Cincinnaty Gazette of January 28th, 
Ls46: 

“7 pause—the war !—There is a sudden pause at Wash 
ington. What means it? Between the pi 
doing of a dread deed, itis said, there is always a 
stillness. Can it be that we on 
verge of war? 

SPTrourw 
of the House 


rin reference 


supreniegw aired the 
solemn 
ure the vergs the very 
eks ago, and there was no holding the 
ot Representatives. 


mapority 


The notice now—the na 


tice—nothing but the notice—this was what we heard, and 
all that we heard. Bui suddenly all is silent. A Florida 
election en-e—how Mr. Fremont’s books shall be distrib 
uted—almost anything is discussed except Oregon and the 
notices, 


In the Senate, too, where Mr. Allen figures !—why, he 
and bis war men could hardly be kept still, and even as late 
us the Qtst, the very remarkable chairman of the Conmttee 
on Foreign Affairs, talked of going *on our knees to Vieto 
ria,’ and sneered at Mr. Calhoun with some sharpness. Yet 
the neat day he qualified, or rather explained his opinions 
to be, 

“1. That there would be no just cause for war in the pro 
posed Oregon measures, 

*2. That there would be no war. 

* Now wags at Washington, and ill-natured folks do say, 
that there has been an arrival or so from Europe ; that there 


| are changes in the ministry there; that these changes bode 


ng continuance of peace, if we really want a war; and that 

the powers that be, with the majority in either House at 

Washington, who, from the beginning, meant to have no 

war, only a little noise abouf it, are rather scared—not that 

exactly —but satisfied that it is time for them to be prudent,” 
* * . * * * * 

* But the majority at Washington are sobered down ; they 
have exhausted their wild gas; and since this European 
news, are more prudent, and will be more dignified,’ 

* We said yesterday, that we did not believe the Oregon 
question would in any way be mixed up with the Tariff; 
and we said so, not only beenuse all the organs of the Ad 
ministration were taking extreme ground against Great Brit 
ain, but because Mr. Buchanan, with Messrs. Allen and 
Cass, besides being thus ultra, seemed desirous of throwing 
fis many obstacles in the way of settlement as they could. 
Is this vieience put on? Are the abuse and bullying we 
hear against England, only cloaks to hide the real policy of 
the Cabinet, viz: a settlement of the Oregon question, at 
the sacrifice of the tariff? If so, the American people will 
be duped by their own rulers, and they outwitted by British 
diplomacy, in the mest shameless manner; duped, too, by 
the falsest show of hate and opposition on the part of these 
ru‘ers, when, in reality, they felt neither, and were resolved 
tu have, not only no war, but no difficulty with England. 

‘ We cannot believe, when we look back at Mr. Polk’s 
Inaugural threat, or the repetition of it inthe Message, at 
the strong declarations of Mr. Buchanan, and yet more at 
the bluster and bravado of their organs, in and out of Con 
gress, that such is the fact, or that any party would dare at 
tempt such barefaced raseality.””— Cincinygti Gazette, Feb 
ruary 18, 1546. 


Now, what said some of the Federal presses in 
’ | 
1811 and 1812? = Listen: 


“They [the leaders in Congress] have already gone far 
enough in war. They are conscious they cannot commence, 
prosecute, and terminate a war; that the hands which be- 
gin, will never finish it. They shrink from it. They already 
stugger under the weight. 

« They are frightened as the aspect becomes a_ little more 
serious, and wish to go home and think of it.”"— Philadelphia 
Gazette, January 10, 1812. 

“ Weare firmly persuaded that the majority in Congress 
do not mean to declare war at present; that they dare not ; 
and that all their threats are but contemptible vaporing, 


| which will die away like the vaporings of a drunken man 


before they rise.°— Boston Repertory, December 24, 1811. 

“You do not understand aed is here called management. 
There will, as I believe, be no war. The ean the 
orders in council, the non-importation, and Presidential 
caucussing, will vanish before summer.’’— Baltimore Federal 
Gazette, January, 1812. 

«Our Government will not make war on Great Britain; 
but will keep up a constant irritation on some pretence or 
other, for the sake of maintaining their influence as a party. 
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The more the pubite fir, the more irritable they will 
be.’ Poston Reper Apr 17, 1810. 

Tae truth our Democrats love to talk of war, and 
ewWiey mid boast, an vaunt, but they abhor fighting 
Wien danger approacies trey skulk hike dastardly pol 
troous.’ Worcest« j, Aviad 

jt is, too, that it isa subj ‘t of satire and 
i eu for Db er nowadays to peak in the 


The na 
tional honor niust be leftto the keeping of the 


Wii a Ippose, 


hall { Congress about national honor. 


Ailudinge to tho members of Congress who 
dared to speak of national honor, in connexion with 
our richts in Oregon, the Cincinnat: Gazette of 
March 24, 1846, sa 

‘These men form odi-tinet class at Washington, and they 
ronup all the lowes of the political gamut W. 
may start with Senator Allon, stop at Douglass of Iinois, 
and end with Chipman of Michigan, and we shall find but 
on ny sunge—“o that aeat wer would suppose the indi 


viduals to be a sort of chaneery court to protect and keep 
rate the countee’s honor Is commerce endangered? The 
replv ts, homer demands the critics. Is the publie peace 
putin poopardy fit» done to protect that honor, In short 
noted i dora inplished, planned ora ited, by these 
men, pt on this basis, until now th are known at 
Washington by the name of the * National honor mem 
bers.’ 


Well, others of the same stamp have spoken in 
the ith rain other days. ‘The members ot 
Cones who advocated and sustained the late 
war, spoke of national henor, and were ridiculed 


for it by such men as ‘Timothy Pickering, the 
apologiser for British impressment. In his first 
letter to the people of Massachusetts, April 5, 1812, 
he says: 


* Abandoning your grectest and best interests, you are to 
engage ina destructive war torhonor. You are to fight for 
honor, for “* O nerve melhonor >? not for national honor, 
but for the honor of a set of men, a majority of whom, to 
gether with the Administration, and Thomas Jefferson, the 
master-spring at their head, have been reviled, and, figu 
ratively speaking, cutiod and spit upon by Bonaparte ; and 
yet these men now talk of honor, and are urging you into 
war to defend it.” : 


sut pass from these things to inquire, what 
effect will these leading commercial journals, that 
abuse the action of their own Government, and ap- 
ploud so highly that of Great Britain in relation to 
this Oreron controvel vy, have on us settlement? 
What effect will the speeches that have been made 
in Congress d¢ preciating our title to Oregon, and 
advocating the superiority of England’s over our 
own; dilating on the power and resources of the 
British navy, and exagrerating our own weakness; 
holding forth to the country the idea that itis a 
controversy about President-makinge and the ad- 
vancement of party, which the people care but 
lite about; a country barren and unprofitable,—I 
say, what effect will these speeches be likely to 
produce upon the British Government? Not an 
Increased anxiety to have the matter speedily set- 
tled, but the reverse. And, besides, they will 
more certainly bring about a war than all the war 
speeches and war essays that have gone to the 
public during the session, 

Similar eflects were produced by the factious op- 
position of the Federalists to the Administrations 
of Jefferson and Madison, by their denouncing the 
acts of their own Government, and praising those 
of Great Britain. They deceived Great Britain, 
and made her de lay doing us justice until war was 
inevityble. 

. : ; 

The letters of Mr. Henry show conclusively to 
my mind that the effect produced by the conduct 
of the Federalists was what I have pointed out: 
and the effect is a very natural one, and will always 
be produced by like causes, ; 

In his ler of March 13, 1809, to Governor 
Craig, he says: 

* You will perceive from the accounts that will reach you 
in the public papers, both from Washington and Massachu 
setts, that the Federalists of the Northern States Auve su 
ceeded in making Congress helieve, that with suck an opposition 
as they would make to the General Government, a war must 
ne confined to their own territory, and might be too much 
for that Government to sustain. e ° © ° . 
At all events, it cannot be necessary to the preservation of 
peace that Great Britain should make any great concession 
at the present moment; more especially as the more important 
changes that occur in Europe might render it inconventent for 
her to adhere to uny stipulations in favor of neutral maritime 


nations.”* 

In his letter of March 20, 1809, in speaking of 
Mr. Madison’s adherents in the Eastern States, he 
says: 

“They consider all the menaces and ‘dreadful note of 


prep tration? to be mere finesse, intended only to obtain con- 
cessions fiom England ou cheap terms.”’ 
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lin his letter of April 13, 1809, he says: 

“ Flud the m jority in the New England Sttes continued to 
approve of the purltce measures, tt ts « rlvemely pr rbable that 
Great Brtwin would now have to choose betweea war and con 

jon Dut the Repeet of things in this respect is change d, 

1 war would produce an incurable alienation of the 

Easter States, and bring the whole country in subordination 

to the interest of England, whose navy would presenbe and 

enforce th ns pow which the commercial States should 

earry, and the agricultural States export, their surplus pro 
duc 2 

| close this branch of the subject, by presenting 
a copy of a letter published in the Londonderry 
Journal, November 16, 1812, to show how far pner- 
s@is professing to be American citizens carried their 
contempt for their own Government. Whether any 
such letters have cone forth during this controver- 
sy, ime must show. 
have. 


I have no doubt but such 


“* Extract of a letter to a gentleinan in this place, dated 


‘PrILapenpta, May &, 1812. 


« You will pereeive by the copy of the bill which [ enclose, 
that we Americans are ‘at our dirty werk again’ But JTud- 
rise you not to he alurmed at the vi.lence of ow proceedin rs, 
We shal tinue tolluster. This is our churucteristic. «4nd 
we reonl! do no more if could, But itis not in our power. 
Me hi not «dollar in the treesury—no army deserving the 
men f lf md are actually withow a navy.?? 

This letter reads a wood deal after the style of 
many of the leading commercial Federal newspa- 
per of the present day. 

There is another consideration that comes in to 
add to the foree of those [ have already alluded to, 
and that is, Great Britain’s deep hostility toward us. 


She is our inveterate enemy. 


tory of 


The whole his- 
ier relations with this country shows this 
to he true. I know this may be considered a bold 
saying, but it seems to me if any person will sit 
down and calmly read all that has transpired be- 
tween the two countries, and particularly relating 
to this country, he will be convinced of its truth. 

Witness her orders in council of 1793 and 1805. 
issued without any previous notice to our mer- 
chants, by which the ocean was swept of our ves- 
Is, millions of American property taken from its 
lawfal owners, and thousands of our citizens bank- 
rupted. 


ae 


‘These lawless and rapacious proceedings of the 
British Government, were charged by the Phila- 
delphia merchants, in their memorial to Congress, 
as calculated to produce ** nothing but the ruin of 
‘indiriduats, the destruction of their commerce, and 
‘ the degradation of their country.’? That by them, 
‘every sail stretched to collect the unwary Americans, 
‘who are unsuspectingly confiding in what was the 
‘law of nations.”’ 

‘The memorial of the Baltimore merchants to 
Congress says, that ** their vessels and effects, lo a 
‘large amount, have lately been captured by the com- 
* missioned cruisers of Great Britain, upon the foun- 
‘dation of new principles suddenly invented, and 
‘applied to this habitual traffic; and suggested and 
‘promulgated, for the first time, by sentences of 
‘condemnation; by which unavoidable ignorance 
‘has been considered as criminal, and an honorable 
‘confilence in the justice of a friendly nation pur- 
* sued with penalty and forfeiture.’’ 

That “ she forbids us from transporting in our 
‘vessels, as in peace we could, the property of her 
‘enemies; enforces against us a rigorous list of 
‘contraband; dams up the ordinary channels of 
‘ our trade; abridges, trammels, and obstructs what 
‘she permits us to prosecute; and then refers us to 
‘our accustomed traffic in time of peace for the 
‘criterion of our commercial rights, in order to 
‘ justify the consummation of that ruin with which our 


‘lawful commerce is menaced by her maxims and her || 


© conduct.’ 


That * the pernicious qualities of this doctrine | 


‘are enhanced and aggravated, as from its nature 
‘might be expected, by the fact that Great Britain 
gives no notice of the time when or the circumstances 
inwhich she means to apply and enforce it. The 
‘orders of 6th November, 1793, by which the seas 
* were swept of our vessels and effects, were for the 


‘ 


‘ 


* first time announced by the ships of war and priva- | 


‘teers, by which they were carried into execution.’’ 

That Great Britain “ is confessedly solitary in 
‘the use of this invention, by which rapacity is 
‘systematized and a state of neutrality and war are 
* made substantially the same.”’ 

The memorials to Congress of the New York 
and Boston merchants breathe the same indignant 
language. Greater outrages were never perpetrated 


y one nation on another than were perpetrated | 





[April 14, 


ee ‘Ho. oF ny 





by the British on American property under thes; 
orders. Time will not permit a full eXposure of 
their enormities. In 1807, an additional order was 
passed permitting the trade the previous orders 
were intended to destroy, on condition our vessels 
entered some British port, paid a transit duty, and 
took out a license. This was adding insult to jy. 
jury. 

Next came the orders in council of November 
11, 1807, by which we were forbidden to trad 
with any country in the world except with si 
as were at peace with England. Under this las; 
order the greatest outrages were perpetrated oj, 
American commerce. We were treated with in. 
sult, injury, and oppression, And yet the British 
Government found defenders in Americans, Mr 
Cary says: **Itis a most singular fact, that the 
‘cause of England has been far more ably support- 
‘ed in our debates and in our political speculat ons 
‘and essays, than in London itself.” And if he 
were writing the history of the present times, hy 
would doubtless say, that the British claims to th. 
Oreron territory have been more ably set forth and 
vindicated on the floor of the American Senate tha: 
by any of the British plenipotentiaries. 

“Look, also, to the manner in which Great Brit- 
ain claimed and exercised the right to impress sea. 
men from American vessels; and this, too, for a 
long series of years, and to a disastrous extent. 
No nation that submits to it can be independent; 
no nation will practise it towards another, unless 
she designs to injure and degrade that other 
There is, and can he, no friendly feeling im the 
one that practises it towards the one to which it is 
applied. And I do not want stronger proof of 
Great Britain’s hostility to this country than he: 
long-continued practice of impressing from our 
vessels. She does not do it now; not because she 
loves us more than formerly, but because she fears 
us more. 

For further proof of her hostility to us, look at 
the position in which she has always endeavored 
to keep the Indians in regard to us. I quote from 
Mr. Cushing’s report to Congress of January 4, 
1839, as fully expressive of this position. He 
says: 

Jt has at all times been the policy of Great Britain to keep 
the red men under subsidy to her, so as to have them always 
ready to bring into the field against the United States 
At the epoch of the Revolution, we proposed that the In 
dians should be suffered to remain neutral; but England 
refused. She has kept them under arms, or in a semi-hos 
tile state, against us, more or Jess constantly, from that day 
to this. Our cominissioners at Ghent proposed an agree- 
ment for the perpetual neutrality of the Indians; but Eng 
land again refused it. The perseverance of Great Britain 
in this policy has heen deplorably injurious to us; and its 
effects are written inthe scalping knife and the brand of the 


| Indian, in letters of blood and fire, in the history of the 


southern and western States.’’ 

But the strongest proof of her hostility towards 
this country is to be found in her efforts to pro- 
duce a dissolution of the Union. Complete evi- 
dence of such efforts are to be found in the letters 
of the British Governor of Canada in 1809, (J. H 
Craig,) and the letters of his agent (Mr. Henry) 
employed by him for this nefarious purpose. 

Mr. Madison, in his Message to Congress, 
March 9, 1812, on this subject says: 


“T lay before Congress copies of certain documents which 
remain in the Department of State. They prove that, ata 
recent period, whilst the United States, notwithstanding 
the wrongs sustained by them, cease not to observe the laws 
of peace and neutrality towards Great Britain; and in the 
midst of amicable professions and negotiations on the purt of 
the British Government, through her public Minister here, 
a secret agent of that Government was employed in certain 
States, more especially at the seat of Government (Boston) 
in Massachusetts, in fomenting disaffection to the const 
tuted authorities of the nation, and intrigues with the disa!- 
fected, for the purpose of bringing about resistance to the 
laws, and eventually, in concert with British forces, of pE- 
STROYING THE Union, and forming the eastern part thereo! 
into a political connexion with Great Britain.” 


1 propose to give some extracts from these let- 


' ters, to show their character. and the extent of the 


efforts of the British Government in this matter. 


Governor Craig’s instructions to Mr. Henry, dated 


*< Quesec, 6th February, 1809. 

«I am to request that, with your earliest con¥enience, 
you will proceed to Boston. The principal object T recom 
mend to your attention is, the endeavor to obtain the most 
accurate information of the true state of affairs in that part 
of the Union, which, from its wealth, the number,of its 1n- 
habitants, and the known intelligence and ability of several 
of its leading men, must naturally possess a very considera- 
ble influence over, and will, indeed, probably lead the other 
eastern States of America in the part they may take in this 
important crisis. 


1846. 
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«It has been supposed, that if the Federalists of the east- 
ern States should be successful in obtaining that decided 
influence Which may enable them to direct the public opin- 
jog, itis not improbable that, rather than submit to a con- 
tinuanee of the difficulties and distress to which they are 
now subject, they will exert that influence to bring about a 
sepuration from the general Union. ‘The earliest informa 
rion on this subject may be of great consequence to our 
Government, as it may also be that it should be intormed 
how fur, in such an event, they would look to Englend for as- 
situnce, or be disposed to enter into a connexion with us. 

« Although it would be highly inexpedient that you should 
in any manner appear as an avowed agent, yet if you could 
continue to obtain an intimacy with any of the leading par- 
ty, it may not be improper that you should insinuate, though 
with great caution, that if they should wish to enter into any 
conmunication vith our Government, through me, you are 
authorized to receive any such, and wiil safely transmit it to 


The first letter of Mr. Henry to his employer 
(Governor Craiz) was dated 
Boruineron, Vermont, February 14, 1809. 


«“[T have remained here two days, in order fully to ascer- 
tuin the progress of the arrangements heretofore made for 
organizing an efficient opposition tothe Generil Government. 
‘Tae Governor of the State makes no secret of his determina 
fion, as commander-in-chiet of the militia, to refuse obedi- 
ence to any command from the General Government which 
ean tend to interrupt the good understanding that prevails 
between the citizens of Vermont and his Majesty’s subjects 
n Canada; and in ease of war, will use his influence to 
ypreserve the State neutral; if these resolutions are carried 
into effect. the State of Vermont muy be cousidered as an ally 
of Great Britain.”? The mode of resistance * may in some 
measure depend upon the reliance thut the leading men may 
place upon assurances of support from his Majesty’s repre- 
sentatives in Ginada; and as I shall be on the spot to tender 
this whenever the moment «rrives thut it can be done with ef- 
fect, there is no doubt that all their measures may be made 
‘subordinate to the titentions of his Majesty’s Goverument; 
everything tends to encourage the belief that the dissolution 
of the Union will be acevlerated by that spirit which now 
actuates both political parties.” 
*“ Bostror, March 5, 1209. 
“PT have sufficient means of information to enable me to 
judge of the proper périod for offering the codperation of 
Great Britain, and opening a correspondence between the 
Governor General of British America, and those individuals, 
who, fromm the part they take in the opposition to the Na- 
tional Government, or the influence they may possess in a 
new order of things, that may grow out of the present dif- 
ferences, should be qualified to act on behalf of the northern 
States.” 
* Boston, March 7, 1809. 
‘Should the Congress possess spirit and independence 
enough to place their popularity in jeopardy by so strong a 
measure, [War,] the Legislature of Massachusetis will give the 
tone to the neighboring States; will declure itself permanent 
until a new election of members ; invite a Congress to be com- 
posed of delegates from the Federal States, and erect a separate 
Government fur their common defence and common interest. * 
* They would by such an act be in a condition to make or re- 
ceive proposals trom Great Britain. * * Scarce any other 
aid would be necessary, and perhaps none, than a few ves- 
sels of war from the Halifax station.” 


** Boston, March 13, 1809. 

“ To bring about a seperation of the States, under distinct 
and independent Governments, is an affair of more uncer- 
tainty; and, however desirable, cannot be effeeted but by a 
series of acts and long continued policy tending to irritate the 
southern and conciliate the northern people. ‘The former are 
agricultural, and the Jatter, acommercial people. The mode 
of cheering and depressing either, is too obvious to require 
illustration. This, I am aware, is an object of much interest 
in Great Britain, as it would forever secure the integrity of 
his Majesty’s possessions on the continent, and make the 
two Gevernments, or Whatever number the present con- 
tederacy might fourm into, as useful, and as much subject to 
the influence of Great Britain, as her colonies can be ren- 
dered. * * Tlament the repeal of the embargo, because 
it was calculated to accelerate the progress of these States 
towards a revolution that would have put an end to the only 
Republic that remains to prove that a Government founded 
on political equality can exist in a season of trial and diffi- 
culty, or is caleulated to insure either security or happiness 
to a people.”? 

“ Bosron, March 20, 1809. 

“Tt should therefore be the peculiur cere of Great Britain 
to foster divisions between the North and the South.” 

“ Boston, May 5, 1809. 

“ Although the recent changes that have occurred quiet 
allapprehensions of war, and consequently lessen ali hope 
of 4 separation of the States, I think it necessary to transmit 
by the mail of each week asketch of passing events.” 

“ Boston, May 25, 1809. 

“T beg leave to suggest, that in the present state of things 
in this country, my presence can contribute very little to the 
interest of Great Britain. If Mr. Erskine be sanctioned in 
all he has conceded, by his Majesty’s Ministers, it is unne- 
cessary for me, as indeed it would be unavailing, to inake 
any attempt to carry into effect the original purposes of my 
massion.°? 


The mission of Mr. Henry failed in its object. 
But it would appear that the idea of producing a 
— of the States, was persevered in until 

815. 

The British United Service Journal of May, 
1840, page 30, remarks in reference to the Hartford 
Convention, that its object ‘‘ was to separate the 
‘northern and eastern from the southern and west- 
“ern States, to establish a limited monarchy injthe |! 
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‘first named States, placing one of our princes of 
. blood on the throne , and stre nothe ning the new 
‘ transatlantic kingdom by an alliance offensive and 
defensive with England. The treaty at Ghent pul 
a stop to the correspondence, which Was in active 
‘progress on this subject, BUT THAT CORRESPOND- 
‘ENCE IS STILL IN EXISTENCE; and however im- 
‘probable it may appear to Yankee pride, were a 
war to break out again between \ 
similar would oceur before the ‘United States’ 
were two years older. ‘The destruction of the 
public buildings at the nominal seat of the Fed- 
eral Government, it was conceived, would indi- 
rectly, if not directly, forward the views of the 
New England separatists.”’ 

But though the treaty at Ghent put a stop to this 
correspondence, it may well be doubted whether it 
put a stop to the idea in the British mind of pro- 
ducing a separation of the States of this Union. 
That idea, I believe, is still harbored, notwithstand- 


. 


- 


3, something 


- 


- 


‘ 
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ing all their professions of friendship for us. 

The British emissary, Henry, was on his mission 
in the eastern States to bring about resistance to the 
laws of the General Government, and a dissolution 
of our Union, and whieh would have brought in 
their train civil war, awhile negotialions were pending 
between the two countries for a settlement of all 
their differences In connexion with this, L invite 
attention toa part of the speech of Mr. Fisk, made 
on this floor, on a motion to print Henry’s letters, 
as reported in the National Intelligencer of Mareh 
12, 1812. Mr. Fisk said: 


“ Why, sir, nilemen seriously doubt the truth of 
the facts stated by this Mr. Henry, when we have it from 
the highest authority, that the former British Minister, Mr. 
Erskine, while here at this very time, was ysame busi 
ness this Henry was sent to perform? Ina letter written by 
that Minister to his Government, and published by its order, 
he tells them: *EPhave endeavored, by the most strict and 
‘diligent inquiries into the views and streng/h of the Federal 
*‘ party, to ascertain to what extent they would be wil'ing and 
‘able to resist the meusures of the partly in power, and how 
‘far they could carry the opinions of the country along with 
‘them in their attempts to remove the embargo, without 
‘recurring to hostilities against both Great Britain and 
‘France.’ And again he tells them, in his letters of 15th 
February, 1809, when speaking of the divisions which then 
agitated this country, and the opposition made to the laws 
by the people of the eastern States, ‘the ultimate conse- 
‘quences of such differences and jealousies arising between 
‘the eastern and southern States, would inevitably tend to 
‘a dissolution of the Union, which has been for some time 
‘talkd of, and has of late, as T have heard, been seriously 
‘contemplated by many of the leading people in the eastern 
‘ division.’ *” 


can gt 


bin tlk 


How Mr. Erskine ascertained all these matters— 
whether at his dinner table, or by secret agents— 
does not appear. Certain, it seems, from his 
own letters, that he was feeling how far certain 
leading persons in the eastern States were ‘ willing 
and able to resist the measures of the party in power.” 

It appears from what I have adduced, that Great 

Britain never has had any other feeling for us than 
that of enmity. I think | can assign plausible rea- 
sons for her ill will. We resisted her tyranny, and 
forced her to declare us independent of her power 
and authority. That humbled her pride as well 
as her vanity. In the late war, we encountered 
her on that element of which she claimed to be the 
mistress, disputed her supremacy, and proved, by 
repeated victories, that there was a young master 
abroad. And now, in the peaceful pursuits of com- 
merce, we are fast rivalling, and bid fair to outstrip 
her. Great Britain’s power is in her commerce. 
Her seat of empire is not as large as many of the 
States of this Union, but her dependencies are 
everywhere, and all of them tributary to her com- 
mercial interests. Sle wants the Oregon territory, 
that she may have the best harbors on that side of 
the Pacific, under her own control, to give to her 
vessels the command of the rich commerce of that 
ocean; which commerce, she knows we would, 
from our geographical position, monopolize to a 
great extent, had we the control of those harbors. 
For territory, Oregon is of little valve to her; for 
commercial purposes, in her estimation, it is of 
great value. 
I think, too, that the facts I have presented, be- 
sides proving the general enmity of Great Britain 
towards us, also warn us not to put too much con- 
fidence in her professions of friendship, even while 
negotiations are pending and amicable relations 
subsisting between the two countries, and not to 
trust too far those whom she sends here to repre- 
sent her in the capacity of Minister. 

It is apparent to my mind from what I have 
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stated, that Great Britain will not settle this con- 
troversy by agreeing to 49° as the boundary, un- 
less from powerful motives of State necessity. She 
will risk a greal deal rather than yield, what I con- 
sider, her unjust pretensions to ‘the Oregon terri- 
tory. But her situation at home in relation to her 
Irish and Welsh subjects, and in relation to her 
manufacturine districts, and her position in regard 
to France and Russia may be of such a nature, that 
a war would be too momentous in its results for 
her to risk it. [ have no allusion to any personal 
fear in the English people for war, for they have 
as little of that quality in thetr composition as any 
people on the face of the earth, as their history well 
attests. ] speak, therefore, not of any apprehen- 
sions that may be entertained of the simple results 
of naval or land encounters between their forces 
and those of this Republic, but of what war might 
yroduce, aside from these encounters. Such mav 
ve her critical and delicate situation athome and 
with other Powers, that a war might be iostru- 
inental, apart from anything we could do, in break- 
ing her power, and dissolving her empire. If such 
be her situation, she will not risk a war for all of 
Oregon, nor for any part of it, much as her ancient 
grudges and continued enmity, the position which 
she has assumed in this controve sy, our own di- 
visions, timidity, and abuse of our own Govern- 
ment and disparagement of our own ttle, migh 

invite her to hostilities. 

Before | leave those eentlemen who insist on the 
{9th parallel as the proper boundary, I will refer 
to another of the positions assumed by many of 
them. ‘They seemed to argue as if this question 
were a western question, and they thought it 
strange that the western people should demand 
that decisive action should be had in its settle- 
ment, and they taxed their ingenuity to assign 
suitable reasons for what seemed to them rash pol- 
icy on the part of the West. 

Some intimated that it was because the people 
of the West loved war; others because we would 
be exempt from its dangers and calamities; while 
others attributed it to the hope of increased prices 
for our produce. 

Now, none of these inferences are correct. The 
people of the West appreciate the blessings of 
peace, as much as any other section of the Union. 
It is true that the people of the West are hardy, 
enterprising, and not enfeebled by luxurious habits. 
These qualities, associated as they are with a 
proper sense of justice, while they make us quick 
to resent wrongs, will never drive us into war for 
the sake of war. Peace has made the West; but 
itis that peace, whose foundations were laid on 
two sanguinary wars. 

Nor is it because the people of the West would 
be exempt from the dangers and calamities of 
war. It was not so heretofore, when the West 
poured out its best blood in defence of the coun- 
try against the attacks of Great Britain and her 
savage allies. And 1 can see no cause for believ- 
ing that the case would be different were we again 
unfortunately engaged in war. 

The other intimation is equally without founda- 
tion. To whom would we sell our surplus produce? 
Our foreign markets would be in a great measure 
cut off; our home market would be curtailed; for 
the South that now purchases largely from us, 
would, in the event of a war, be driven to raise 
its own breadstuffs. If produce would rise it 
would be because less of it would be raised, and 
at far greater cost than at present, on account of 
so many of those now engaged in agriculture be- 
ing withivews from that employment, to engage 
in the defence of the country. 

But, sir, I will tell you why it is that the West 
takes such a deep interest in this matter. It is 
because we look upon it as a national question, 
because we believe that our title to the whole 


| of Oregon up to 54° 40’ is good, and because our 


opponent is Great Britain. The people of the 
West love the whole country, and that makes them 
ardent in its defence; they believe our title to the 
whole of Oregon good, and that makes them firm in 
its maintenance; they believe the crisis demands 
promptitude, and that makes them desire decided 
action. They do not want to see any foreign Pow- 
er occupy any portion of American territory, much 
less Great Britain, whom they are slow to forget. 
For they cannot but recollect their perpetual ene- 


| my, who has been the instigator of nearly all the 
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{ndian outrages that have covered almost every 
square league of the West with the blood of its 
men, women, and children. An enemy who even 
now, to intimidate us from asserting our rights to 
the Oregon territory, at the same time that he 
ooasts of his refinement and Christian character, 
as if impelled by the instincts of his nature, open- 
ly intimates that, should war come, he will incite 
the negroes of the South to murder their masters, 
and will also burn the cities on our seaboard: so 
that, while the butchery is going on with one hand, 
he can rejoice in the bonfires of our cities made by 
the other. 

It is our rights, the remembrance of wrongs, 
and Thope a proper appreciation of national honor, 
that make the people of the West take the part 
they do in this controversy. 

I shall say but little respecting our title to the 
Oregon country. Its validity has been fully estab- 
lished by the very able argument of the ‘present 
Secretary of State. It has also been generally 
conceded on this floor, except in a few Instances 
wherem the claims of England to the country wa- 
tered by Frazer’s river, were attempted to be es- 
tablished on the same grounds that our claims to 
the country watered by the Columbia river rest— 
Vviz., discovery and exploration. 

It is to this single point, as it has been about 
the only objection urged to our tite in the argu- 
ments put forth inthis Hall, that [ shall say all 
that I design saying respecting our title. 

Robert Gray, of Boston, was the first Christian 
discoverer and ex plorer of any part of the Columbia 
river, ‘This took place in 1792. In 1805, Lewis and 
Clarke, under the authority of the United States, 
explored the Columbia river from its sources to its 
mouth. Agreeably to the law of nations these gave 
us the country watered by this river. 

But the gentleman from Alabama {[Mr. Hitiisrp] 
insists that, by the same rule, Great Britain is en 
titled to the country watered by Frazer’s river: 
since Alexander Mackenzie, an Englishman. was 
the first Christian discoverer of that river. This 
discovery was made in 1793. 

There is a very material difference between the 
two cases, which entirely destroys the analogy. 

When Gray discovere d the mouth of the Colum- 
bia, and sailed twenty miles up that river, the 
United States were under no restrictions by any 
treaty stipulations with Spain, who discovered 
this shore ofthe Pacific. They were at full liberty, 
by the law of nations, to make the discovery, and 
profit by il. 

‘The case was entirely different with Great Brit- 
ain, when Mackenzie, in 1793, discovered Frazer’s 
river. In 1790, Spain and Great Britain entered 


into a convention, called the Nootka Convention, | 


by which Great Britain acquired the privilege of 
free trade throughout the northwest coast with the 
natives of the country. While that convention 
existed, every subj et of Great Britain who had 
anything to do with that country, acted under the 
authority and protection of that convention. He 
could not act independently of it. It is plain, 
therefore, that when Macke nzie discovert d Frazer’s 
river, he was in the country by permission of that 
convention. Ue could not act adversely to the 
interests of Spain without violating that conven- 
tion. Hewas not at liberty to take any advan- 
tavre of that discovery for his own country, as be 
might have done had there been no such treaty as 
that which then existed between Spain aud Ene- 
land. ‘The treaty existing at the time of the dis- 
covery bars Great Britain from taking advantage 
of it. The discovery enured to the benefit of 
whoever, at the termination of the Nootka Conven- 
tion, was entitled to the country. The Nootka 
Convention was terminated in 1796 by the declara- 
tion of war by Spain against Great Britain. The 
United States having acquired all the title of Spain 
to the northwest coast, is entited to the country 
watered by Frazer’s river. 

But it may be asked, if the United States have 
the right to the whole country up to 54° 40’, what 
is there to negotiate about? IT will tell you. 

The British, under the convention of 1818 and 
in27 have made settlements and improvements in 
the Oregon country. It will require time to re- 
move and settle up. Negotiate as to this time. 
fix upon a period when the United States shall 
have the undisputed possession of the whole coun- 
try. Negotiate about that and nothing else. 
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The bill under consideration is intended to throw 
the protecting shield of the laws of the United 
States over the American settlers in Oregon, and 
to protect them in their rights. This is necessary 
for the settlers. The cood among them need our 
laws for their protection, the vicious require them 
for restraint. They are also necessary to impress 
upon the Indians the power and extent of the 
Union, of which they have at present little or no 
idea. Ifthe notice be given, and such a bill as the 
present do not MISS, the notice wul be positively 
injurious, for then the whole country would be 
under British power, authority, and law. 

If the American Congress, after having autho- 
rized the notice to be given, shall not have the firm- 
ness to throw the protection of our laws over our 
settlers in Orecon, I hope that then the people of 
that country will declare themselves independent 
of all Governments, and establish one of their 
OW. 


CUMBERLAND ROAD. 


SPEECH OF MR. J. W. TIBBATTS, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In rug Llovse or RepRESENTATIVES, 
efpril 4, 1546. 

The Bill making an appropriation for the comple- 
tion of the Cumberland Road being under con- 
sideration in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union— 

Mr. TIBBATTS addressed the committee as 
follows: 

It is not my intention, Mr. Chairman, to make 
what is called a : peech on the present occasion. It 
was not my intention to say anything in relation 
to this bill. Nor should | have sought the floor, 
but for some remarks which have fallen from the 
two gentlemen from Alabama, [Mr. Payne and 
Mr. Yancey,} who have just addressed the com- 
mittee. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Payne] 
who spoke first, has taken oceasion to chide very 
freely the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cares B. 
Sarru] for the position which he has assumed, in 
agreeing to take an appropriation of land, instead 
of money, for the completion of the Cumberland 
Road. He considers that the gentleman from In- 
diana has let himself down from his usual high 
bearing, and become a beggar for a boon from 
Congress. He deprecates such a course on the 
part of the Representative on this floor; advises 
that the States should not humble themselves be- 
fore the National Government; and feels assured 
that his own State will never stoop from her proud 
position to ask a boon from Congress. 

This is all very well, Mr. Chairman; but it seems 
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Thus it appears that the Legislature of Aj,- 


'bama is of opinion that Congress has the consti- 


tutional power to make appropriations for the 
improvement of harbors; but that is not all: the 


| memorial goes on to say: 


* Your memorialists would further call the attention oy 


| Congress to the importance of reé pening the river Tbervijje 


| Baton Rouge. 


or Manchac, in Lovisiana, which formerly connected the 
Lake Pontchartrain, by way of Lake Maurepas, with the Mi. 
sissippi river at @ point a short distance below the town of 
9 

* Your memorialists would therefore resvectfuliy ry, 
your honorable bodies to cause the navigation of the {bh ’ 
ville to be reépened, by removing the obstructions which 
have been placed in it by your own representative, and the 
removal of such other impediments as may have been sub 
sequently added by private bands.”’ 


Here, too, the Legislature of Alabama expresses 


' the opinion, that Congress has the constitutional 
| power to make appropriations for the improve- 


| ment of rivers. 


tors and Representatives. 


"The Legislature of Alabama does 
not think that it lessens its dignity by asking of 
Congress appropriations for these objects: nor do 
: : pe ; 5 : 
I think so either. ‘The objects being proper, it is 
due to the people of Alabama that the appropriation 
should be made; and I can see no degradation on 
the part of the Legislature of that State in calling 
the attention of Congress to the matter, and asking 
for appropriations. ‘This memorial concludes with 
the following resolution: 

“Pe it resolved hy the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the State of Ak hama in General “issembly convened, That 
our Senators in Congress be instructed, and our Represen 
tatives requested, to use their best exertions to carry into 
effect the views contained in the foregoing memorial; aud 
that his Excellency the Governor cause copies of this me 
morial and resolution to be forwarded to cach of our Sena 


“JOHN A. WINSTON, 
** President of the Senats 
*A. B. MOORE, 
“* Speaker of the House of Representatives.” 
I presume that the gentlemen from Alabama 
have been furnished with a copy of this docament 
From all this, | would infer, that the opinions ex 


| pressed by the gentlemen from Alabama do not 


accord very well with the opinions of the Legisla- 
ture of Alabama, in relation to the constitutiona! 
power of this Government to make appropriations 
for the improvement of rivers and harbors. 
These resolutions are equally unfortunate for both 
the gentlemen from Alabama, as it is evident from 
them that the Legislature of Alabama entertains 
views in relation to the constitutional power of this 
Government to make appropriations for the im- 
provement of rivers and harbors, and of the sound 
policy of such appropriations, wholly at variance 


| with the views taken by these gentlemen. 


3ut is it surprising, Mr. Chairman, that the 
gentleman from Indiana should be willing to take 


/an appropriation of land from the Government, 


to me that itis very unfortunate, either for the Le- || 
vislature of Alabama or for the gentleman from | 
Alabama himself, that he did not make his speech 


at an earlier period, or that he made such a speech 
at all. I happen to hold in my hand a joint memo- 
rial of the Legislature of Alabama, referred at this 
session to the Committee on Commerce, and on 
which I have been directed by that committee to 
make a report, from which I will take the liberty 
of reading a few extracts, to which I will call the 
attention of the committee. The ttle of this paper 
is as follows: 

+ Joint Memorial of the General Assembly of the State of 
Alabama to the Conecress of the United States, on the swhject 
of deepening the channel of Mobile Bay and opening the Ther- 
ville river.’ —See Doc. No. 156, 1st session 29th Conzress. 

This memorial, after representing that the good 
people of the State of Alabama are subjected to an 
enormous tax upon their commerce, in consequence 
of the want of a sufficient depth of water at the 
Dog River and Choctaw Pass, ee: in the Mobile 
Bay, to admit the ships engaged in the commerce 
of that city to pass, by being compelled to pay 
lighterage, which operates as an embarrassment 
upon their commerce, and a direct tax upon the 
industry of the people of that State, says: 

* Your memorialists would therefore pray your honorable 
bodies to tke the subject into immediate consideration, 


and make such appropriations as will ensure the deepening 
of the channel, through these bars, toa depth that will allow 


the passage of vessels drawing fourteen feet at low water, | 


and the construction of jetties across the heads of the Ten- 
saw and Spanish rivers, branches of the Mobile river, in 
such a manner as to throw an increased volume of the river 


. into the main channel which passes the city of Mobile.’ 


which he hopes he may get, instead of an appropri- 
ation of money, which he seems to be satisfied he 
never can obtain? This is not the first time, sir, 


_when the oppressed has been willing to receive 


| himself to be justly entitled to. 


| to get money, they are willing to take lanc 
| anxious to get it. 


from his oppressor less than what he believes 
7 How often does 
it happen, that after along course of litigation in 
pursuit of a just right, a party is not only willing 
but anxious to obtain by compromise less than he 
is justly entitled to—willing to take a part rather 
than risk the danger of losing the whole, by the 
undue influence, or power, or injustice, of his ad- 
versary? Sir, the people of the western States 
interested in this road, by for a long time asked 
for the performance of a solemn contract entered 
into by this Government in relation to this road. 
Justice has often been denied them. Despairing 

if nay, 
This is not at all surprising. 
Unhappily for the honor of human nature, itis but 
an every-day occurrence;—unfortunately, so far 


_as regards the interests and just rights of thé west- 
ern country, it is no wonder in this House. 


Either the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Payne] 
or I have made some mistake in our reading and 
understanding the writings of Mr. Jefferson, Mr. 
Madison, Mr. Monroe, and General Jackson. He 


says that he is protected by the shield of those 


great names, in the view he takes of the want of 
constitutional power of this Government to make 
appropriations for the improvement of harbors and 
rivers. I believe that the Government does possess 


this power, and have considered that my belief 


| 
| 


il 


and my action on that subject, in my support of the 
harbor and river bill, are in perfect consonance 
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with the opinions and the actions of all these great 
men. One of us must be mistaken, sir, since we 
yrrive at such opposite conclusions from the same 
premises. 1 think, sir, that the honorable gentle- 
yan 1S laboring under a very great error in this 
matter. Lam satisfied that neither Mr. Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe, or Jackson, entertained any 
sich opinions as those attributed to them by the 
wentieman from Alabama; and that he can in no 
iegree protect himself in the opinions he expresses 
under the shield of any one of those great names. 

(Mr. Payne interposed, and (Mr. T. yielding 
the floor) said, by the permission of the gentleman 
from Kentucky, I am permitted to read an extract 
from the writings of Mr. Jefferson, which consti- 
tutes the shield which protected him in the sup- 
nosed novelty of the doctrine advanced by him 
some days ago. ‘This is the extract: 

« Teonsider the foundation of the Constitution, as laid on 
tus ground: all powers not delegated to the United States, 

or prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
orto the people. To take a single step beyond the boundecries 
thus specially drawn around the powers of Congress, is to titke 

sssession of a boundless field of power, no longer susceptible 
of any definition.” 

The power to dig a canal, build a road, or im- 
prove a river, is not among the enumerated pow- 
ers. If, then, Congress attempts to do either, we 
take possession of a boundless field of power no 
longer susceptible of any definition. ] 

Mr. Tipparts resumed. Iam well conversant 
with the sentiment expressed by Mr. Jefferson in 
the extract which the gentleman from Alabama has 
read. I fully agree with that sentiment; it is 
clearly Jaid down in the Constitution itself. But 
it does not bear the gentleman out in the positions 
he assumes. I do not intend, sir, to go into an 
elaborate argument upon the constitutional powers 
of the Government in relation to this subject. I 
did that the other day upon the bill making appro- 
priations for the improvement of harbors and riv- 
ers. I have written out my remarks upon that 
occasion; they are now in the hands of the printer, 
and I hope they will appear in the papers in a few 
days, and must content myself to refer to them. 
All | wish on the present occasion is, to call the at- 
tention of the committee, and of the gentleman from 
Alabama, to a few leading principles which govern 
this matter. 

‘The Constitution, in the first clause of the eighth 
section of the first article, gives to Congress an un- 


limited power to lay taxes, &c., for the purpose of | 


raising revenue. ‘This power is unrestricted, ex- 
cept in the discretion of Congress. The only check 
to this discretion is in the responsibility of the 
Representatives to their constituents. The same 
clause defines the objects to which Congress should 
look, in the exercise of the power to raise reve- 
nue, “to pay the debts and provide for the com- 
mon defence and general welfare;’’ and clearly 
confers the power to appropriate the public moneys. 
This power of appropriation to the national objects 
contemplated and defined by the Constitution, is 
equally unlimited with the power to raise revenue. 
But there is a third power, sir, to which I wish 
particularly to call the attention of the gentleman 
from Alabama—the power of carrying the appro- 
priation into effect. The power of appropriating 
inoney simply, is a very different power from the 
power of carrying the appropriation into effect, by 
expending the money upon the object for which 
the appropriation was made. 

This latter power of carrying the appropriation 
into effect is to be viewed in two aspects. First, 
when it leaves the jurisdiction and sovereignty 
over the object of the improvement in the hands of 
the States; and, secondly, when it attempts to as- 
sume a jurisdiction and sovereignty in the hands 
of the General Government. 

This distinction was taken and clearly laid down 
by Mr. Monroe in relation to this very Cumber- 
land Road. Mr. Monroe denied that Congress 
had the power to apply these appropriations by as- 
suming a jurisdiction in the General Government 
so as to erect gates and charge tolls, &c., for the 
purpose of keeping the road in repair; and he re- 
commended to Congress that an amendment should 
be made to the Constitution, which should confer 
this power upon Congress. But finding that this 
was not done, he afterwards recommended that the 
“xecutive should be empowered to make arrange- 
ments with the States through which the road 
should pass, that they might erect gates and charge 


| of this road. 
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toll, to keep the road in repatr; which recommen- 
dation was afterwards adopted, and the arrange- 
ments made with the States. It is the denial of 
this power in the Government, to apply appropria- 
tions by assuming jurisdicuon, made by Mr. Mon- 
roe and afterwards by General Jackson, which has 
misled the gendeman from Alabama upon this 
subject. L would recommend to that gentleman to 
re-read the opinions of those distinguished states- 
men upon this subject. Lam desirous that he will 
do so, for it may some day happen that the people 
of the West might wish to make some use of him 
—he has taken a distinguished stand in the coun- 
cils of the nation. I am satisfied, that if he will 
give this subject a fair and candid re-examination 
—if he will apply those powers of intellect which 
he undoubtedly possesses to an unbiased and un- 
prejudiced eXamination into the constitutional 
power of the Government, he will change his opin- 
ions upon this subject. ‘This, it is true, as Mr. 
Jefferson says, is a Government of delegated and 
limited power, and it has no right to go a step be- 
yond the powers which have been speciaily dele- 
gated to it; but the power to make this appropria- 
tion is as specially delegated as a power can be in 
an instrument of that character. It would have 
been impossible to have specified in that instru- 
ment everything in totidem verbis which Congress 
could do in carrying into effect the granted powers: 
to do that would have made a library which 
would have filled this Hall. Congress clearly has 
the power to appropriate money to make a great mil- 
itary road or post road, such as this Cumberland road 
is, to connect the country on the Atlantic with that 
of the Mississippi. The nationality of this measure 
cannot be doubted. Where the point of nationality 
begins, and where it ends, in relation to matters of 
this kind, it is true, cannot be clearly defined: 
this, as to some measures, must be left to the 
sound discretion of Congress. But there are some 
objects of improvement which are clearly local, 
about which no mistake can be made; there are 
others, again, which are clearly national in their 
character, about which no doubt can exist: and 
the Cumberland road is one of these, Neither 
Jefferson nor Madison nor Monroe nor Jackson nor 
Van Buren, had any doubt about the power of 
Congress to make appropriations for the erection 
We may differ about the opinions 
of men after reading their writingzs—we may place 
different constructions upon what they may say; 
but surely we must allow their actions to be the 
interpreter of their meaning—acts speak louder 
than words, and do not admit of misconstruction. 
Surely the gentleman cannot contend that he is 
protecting himself under the opinion of Mr. Jeffer- 
son, when he denies the constitutional power to 
make this appropriation, when Mr. Jefferson him- 
self signed the very bill which made the first ap- 
propriation for the erection of this very road. 
Neither can he protect himself under the shield of 
Madison, or Monroe, or Jackson, or Van Buren: 
for they all signed bills making appropriations to 
this identical Cumberland road—all, all of them, 
sir. 

Sir, this power is too clear, has been too often 
exercised, to admit of doubt. The people of the 
West will never surrender a power which is of 
such vital importance to their interests. The gen- 
tlemen from the South, then, who oppose these 
appropriations with so much zeal, had better re- 
view their opinions upon this subject. To construe 
the Constitution as they would have us view it, we 
could not move a single step. The Constitution 
would be a dead letter. These gentlemen had bet- 
ter abandon such impracticable views, and unite 
with us of the West in making fair and reasonable 
appropriations for such obiects of internal improve- 
ment as our situation imperatively requires. 

This Cumberland road was commenced, sir, in 
1806, under the Administration of Mr. Jefferson: 
appropriations have been made by Congress for its 
construction during every successive Administra- 
tion down to the present time. From 1806 to 1845, 
laws, to the number of forty-six, have passed Con- 
gress, making these appropriations. These bills 
have received the sanction of all of the Presidents 
except Mr. Tyler, from the commencement of 
the road until now. The appropriation for this 
road, at the last session of Congress, was in the 
general appropriation bill, which received the 


| §* pocket veto”? of Mr. Tyler; not, as I have under- 
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stood, on account of that appropriation, but on ac- 
count of some appropriations made by the bill to 
some objects of minor importance in the eastern 
States. Gentlemen who oppose this bill cannot 
doubt that the patriots and statesmen who have 
been called to preside over the destimes of this 
nation understood the Constitution, They cannot 
believe that such men would have violated that 
sacred instrument, by sanctioning a bill which 
they believed was unconstitutional. ‘This work 
has been in progress for more than forty years. It 
Is too late, sir, for gentlemen to raise this consti- 
tutional impediment to its passage. It is ume, sir, 
that this question of constitutional power, SO far 
as regards this bill at least, was at rest—the ques- 
tion should be considered as settled. 

{Mr. Leake, of Virginia, here inquired of Mr. 
T., whether, in the event of a State objecting to 
the construction of the road within her limits, Ceon- 
gress could nevertheless proceed with tt ?] 

Mr. T. replied: Undoubtedly, Mr. Chairman, 
the power ‘to establish post road - compre hendsa 
the right to make or construct any roads which 
Congress may deem proper for the conveyance of 
the mail, and to keep them in repair for that pur- 
pose. This is not a question of unplied power, 
but of express power. No State has the right to 
obstruct Coneress in the exereise of it; under any 
other interpretation the power would be a nullity. 

(Mr. Leake then inquired whether, ino such 
case, the exercise of such power by Concress 
would not be to assume jurisdiction within the 
limits of such State | 

Mr. T. resumed. Notatall, sir. If Congress 
should lay out and construct a post road within a 
State, the road would still be within the ordinary 
territorial jurisdiction of the State. The right of 
territory and jurisdictton—the sovereignty, civilly 
and criminally—would sill be complete and perfect 
in the State government; as completely so as it is 
over places purchased by Congress for the pur- 
pose of erecting forts, arsenals, dock-yards, hos- 
pitals, custom-houses,or court-houses. Congress 
has the power to purchase places for the erection 
of such improvements and uses; the jurisdiction 
and sovereignty over them, however, is still in the 
States. The purchase of them and the ereetfon of 
the buildings does not remove them from the juris- 
diction and sovereignty of the States. Congress 
does not, by such purchase, assume or acquire 
any sovereignty, but merely a use, subject to the 
sovereienty of the State. Itis the same with a post 
road: Congress acquires a right to use the road 
for public purposes; this is sull subject to the sov- 
ereienty of the State, and does not interfere with it. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there is another view to be 
taken of the subject under consideration. Among 
the propositions submitted by Congress, in the act 
of the 30th April, 1802, to the convention of Ohio, 
was the following: 

“Third. That one-twentieth of the net proceeds of the 
lands lying within the said State, sold by Congress trom and 
afterthe thirtieth day of June next, after deducting all ex 
penses incident to the same, shall be applied to the laying 
out and making public rocds leading from the navigable waters 
emptying into the Atlantic ta the Ohio, to the said Siute, and 
throuch the same ; said roads to be laid outunder the author 
ity of Congress, with the consent of the several States 
through which the read shall pass; provided, always, that 
the three foregoing propositions herein offered are on the 
condition that the convention of the said State shall provide, 
by an ordinance irrevocable without the consent of the Unt 
ted States, that every and each tract of land sold by Con 
gress from and after the thirtieth day of June next, shall be 
and remain exempt from any tax laid by order or under au 
thority of the State, whether for State, county, or township, 
or any other purpose whatever, for the term of five years 
from and after the day of sale.” 

This proposition was so modified by the act of 
the 3d of March, 1803, as that three-fifths of the 
reservation for roads should be expended by the 
State within the State, and two-fifths should be 
appropriated by Congress to roads “‘ leading to and 
through the State.” Under the act of the 19th of 
April, 1816, for the admission of the State of In- 
diana into the Union, it is provided: 

‘“ That five per cent. of the net proceeds of the lands lying 
within the said territory, and which shall be sold by Con 
gress from and after the first day of December vext, after 
deducting all expenses incident to the same, shall be re- 
served for making public roads and canals, of which three- 
fifths shall be applied to those objects within the said State 
under the direction of the Legislature thereof, and two-fifths 
to the making of a road or roads leading to the said State, 
under the direction of Congress.”’ 

In the act of the 18th April, 1818, for the ad- 
mission of the State of Illinois into the Union, there 
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isa similar provision to that in relation to the 
Siate of Indiana; t te same provision is made in the 
act of the 6th March, 1820, for the admission of 
the State of Missouri into the Union. Here are 
four legisiauve compacts, solemnly made by Con- 
gress with these four States. ‘That Congress was 
consutuuionally competent to make these compacts, 
I presume no gentleman will doubt. 

‘This question presents itself, whether, upon the 
considerations expressed in these several compacts, 
the Government of the United States undertook to 
make a road leading to and through these States, 
or was the undertaking of the Government only to 
expend the two per cent. fund lowards that object ? 

‘The genteman from Alabama, [Mr. Yancey,} 
contends that the United States only undertook to 
expend the two per cent. fund towards that object; 
that more than the amount of that fund has been 
expended, and that the United States has fully com- 

ied with tts contract. 

I differ with that gentleman upon this subject. 
I maintain, sir, that, upon a fair and just interpre- 
tation of these compacts, taken In connexion with 
the action of the Government since, and the eir- 
cumstances existing at the time the compacts were 
made, no other legitimate view can be taken of 
them than that the undertaking of the United States 
was to construct the road to and through those 
States, without regard to the amount of the two per 
eent. fund; that the intention of the contracting 
parties was, that the Government of the United 
States was to be bound to make the road, and that 
the two per cent. fund was regarded to be only in 
nid ofthe work. ‘The road was considered as one 
of the greatest importance, as a mail route and as 
a military road. At that ume, it Is true, it was of 
more importance in that point of view than it is 
now, owing to the inprovements of the navigra- 
tuuon of the Ohio, the application of steam to that 
navigation, and the ve ry rreat improvements Ww hich 
have been made in the construction of steam ves- 
sels for that purpose. But the road still is one of 
frreat national importance as a post route and mili- 
tary road, and may become indisyx nistalal y neces- | 
sary at such times as the navigation of the Ohio is | 
obstructed by ice. 

"The Government, at that time, owned in those 
States more than a hundred millions of acres of 
land; this road was of great importance with the 
view to the sale and settlement of those lands, and 
to give them value; the Government would thus 
derive very great advantages and large revenues, 
resulting from the construction of the road. The 
authorities had viewed all these matters fully. Es- | 
timates of the cost of the road were made. The cost 
of the construction of the road from Cumberland to 
W heeling, a distance of seventy miles, was esuma- 
ted by Mr. Gallatin at $6,000 per mile. At this rate 
the cost of the road from Cumberland to the Mis- 
SISSIPP!, a distanee of six hundred and fifty miles, 


would be &3.900,000; a sum greatly less than |} 


would have been derived to the States from the 
taxes for five years, which they relinquished, and 
which it is calculated would have amounted to at 
least $5,000,000,  Itis true that the work, so far 
ws it has progressed, has cost greatly more than 
the estimate; but this will not vary the contract. 
Much of the expenditures upon the road has been 
wasteful and extravarant; but over these the States 
have had no control whatever; they have been 
exclusively under the control of the General Goy- 
ernment. If they have been wasted, this Govern- 
ment alone is to blame, and the States cannot in 
justice be made to suffer for it. ‘This Government 
Was, so far as the two per cent. fund was concern- 
ed, a trustee for the States; and if the fund was 
extravagantly and wastefully expended, by the 
neglect and mismanagement of its own officers, this 
Government is responsible for the trust. Besides, 
the Government had made its surveys and calcula- 
tions, and estimated the cost; had adopted its eT 
upon consideration of the whole matter; and if it 
made a bad bargain, it is none the less bound by 
it. Under such circumstances, the compacts were 
made, and the road commenced. If the two per 
cent. fund was not sufficient, the Government did 
not intend to rely upon it for the completion of the 
road, or (which no man can believe) a fraud was 
practised upon the States. More than the whole of 
the two per cent. fund was expended in Maryland 
and Pennsylvania and Virginia, before the road 
even reached the Ohio: where then would have 
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been the sense in Illinois or Missouri making such 
a contract?) Where is the justice or fairness in 
giving the contract such a construction? But it is 
contended that the acts making appropriations to 
this road, provide that they shall be reimbursed 
out of the two per cent. fund. If this were true, 
it would amount to nothing: it would be but an 
after thought, an ex parte acton the part of this 
Government, which the States could not control 
and were not bound by, and which could not vary 
the original contract. But this is not true in point 
of fact: the act of 1806, which is the first upon 
this subject, pays no regard to the two per cent. 
fund. ‘lhe message of Mr. Jefferson of the 19th 
of February, 1808, shows that it was then contem- 
plated by this Government to carry the road | 
through to the Mississippi. He says: 

“In forming this decision, [the point at which the road 
should strike tue Ohio,] [ shail pay material regard to the | 
interests and wishes of the populous parts of the Stute of 
Ohio, and toafuture and convenient connection with the 
road whieh is to lead from the Indian boundary near Cin- | 
cinnati by Vincennes to the Mississippi, at St. Louis, under 
authority of the actof2lst April, 1806. In this way we may 
accomplish a continued and advantageous line of communi- 
cation from the seatof the General Government to St. Louis, 
passing through imany interesting points of the western 
country.” 

The act of the 14th April, 1818, did not provide 
that the appropriation then made of $312,914 should 
be reimbursed out of the two per cent fund. The 
appropriations of 1819, 1820, and 1845, were in 
the general appropriation bills, and no such reser- 
vation attached to them. ‘The preamble to the act 
of 1820, which directed the survey from Wheeling 
to the Mississippi, shows that one of the chief ob- 
jects of the General Government in the construc- 
tion of this road was to enhance the value of the 
public lands in the West; for at that time more 
than five times the amount of the two per cent. 
fund had been expended in Maryland, Pennsylva- 
nia, and Virginia. 

All the acts of this Government go to show that 
the Government intended to make this road to the 
Mississippi. ‘The Government has thus held out 
to the hardy and honest yeomanry of the West 
inducements to purchase and settle upon the lands 
on and near this road; which they have done at 
great risk and labor, and made valuable improve- 
ments, with a view to the construction of this road. 
This fact adds to the contract of the Government 
an additional moral obligation, which ought to be 
faithfully and strictly complied with. ‘The Gov- 
ernment is bound by its acts and its compacts to 
complete this road, cost what it may. It cannot 
refuse to do it without repudiating a solemn obli- 
galion, Without a breach of good faith, and without 
doing great and grievous injustice to the people of 
the West, who are interested in it, and who have 
been induced by that expectation to purchase and 
settle upon, and improve the public domain. Will 
gentlemen place this Government in that position 
by refusing this appropriation? I hope not, sir. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Yancey] 
says that the people of the West have no right to 
complain of the opposition of southern members 
to this and other bills proposing appropriations in 
the West. He thinks that the General Govern- 
ment has been very liberal to the West, and he 
exhibits a table, showing that a large amount of 
tlie public lands have been given to the western 
States for various purposes. What were those 
lands worth, sir, but for the valor, the enterprise, 
and the courage of the people of the West? It was 
their toil and blood that won them from the savage 
allies of Great Britain, who held on to them after 
the treaty of peace of 1783, and you did not get 
them unul 1794, when they were wrested from the 
savages by the brave pioneers of the West. But 
for their valor you would not have had them, and 
but for their enterprise they would have been worth- 
less; they, under all kinds of danger and hardship, 
penetrated the wilderness, and settled upon these 
lands, and thereby gave them value. But I have 
been looking into the table referred to by the gen- 
tleman, to ascertain what portion of this liberal- 
ity has fallen to the lot of the State of Kentucky, 
which I have the honor in part to represent. 
The members from Kentucky on this floor have 
in all times been liberal in voting appropriations 
to other parts of the Union. They have acted 
with an open hand. And how much land do you. 
suppose, sir, is shown by this table to have been | 


‘ bestowed by the generous munificence of this Gov- |: 
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ernment upon the State of Kentucky? Notan acy, 

sir. And, sir, if | remember correctly, an appro- 
priation of a township of land to a deaf and dum) 
asylum at Danville, and some small appropriation 
for a military post at Newport, will make the si, 
total of all the munificent liberality of this Gover, 
ment tothe State of Kentucky; whilst we have bee, 
voting millions upon millions annually, to be ex. 
pended for the benefit of the East and South, B) 


. . . . * . not 
out, sir, the insignificant appropriations I have a! 


ai- 
luded to, and no monument would be left that Key. 
tucky was ever a member of this Confederacy, ex. 
cept upon your battle-fields, where her brave soy< 
have perished in defence of the country. 

It is strange, Mr. Chairman, that gentlemen 
from the South should make such violent oppos:- 
tion to the appropriations which are asked for by 
the people of the West. It is not only this })jj! 
which is opposed by them, but their Opposition 
was equally violent the other day to * the harbor 
and river bill.”” They opposed that strongly, be- 
cause it did not appropriate as much to the South 
as to the West and North; but when the }j!! 
making appropriations for fortifications was up th. 
other day, these gentlemen did not complain, oi 
even suggest that the appropriations in that bill 
were comparatively nothing for the West, and 
almost all for the East and the South. No, no. 
sir; not they, not at all, sir. Western members, 
however, did not complain. They knew that tl 
Secretary of War had recommended the appro- 
priations; that they were sanctioned by the Exe- 
cutive; and that the Committee of Ways and 
Means, after examining the subject, had reported 
and recommended the passage of the bill, and we 
voted for it, without asking any questions. We did 
not object, or complain, that the bill did not ap- 
propriate as much money to the West as it did for 
the South. 

{Here Mr. Yancey said, that he should remind 
Mr. T., that he and his colleague [Mr. Payne} 
had opposed the ‘* harbor and river bill’? upon cou- 
stitutional grounds. | 

I am well aware of that, Mr. Chairman. I did 
not say that the only ground of objection which was 
made to that bill was that of an unequal distrila- 
tion of the public money. I do not recollect dis- 
tinctly the ground which that gentleman took in 
relation to that point; but it will be recollected 
distinetly that one of the principal objections which 
was urged against the bill by his colleague was, 
that the bill did not appropriate as much money 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line as it did north of 
it. I wish to show, before I sit down, how im- 
proper such objections are, and to what little 
weight they are entitled. Now, sir, in Kentucky, 
we have no use for fortifications; we never expect 
to see an enemy within our border, unless asa 
prisoner of war; appropriations, therefore, for the 
erection of fortifications in Kentucky, would be 
entirely preposterous. What would gentlemen 
have thought, then, if a Representative from Ken- 
tucky had urged an opposition to the fortification 
bill, because it did not appropriate an equal pro- 
portion of the money proposed fto be expended to 
the erection of fortifications in the State of Ken- 
tucky? Or what, if a Representative from Ken- 
tucky should oppose the naval appropriation bill, 
because it does not appropriate money to be ex- 
pended for the navy in Kentucky, where we have 
no water to float it upon, and no use for any, if 
we had? I put these questions to the candor of 
gentlemen. The opposition which they make to 
the appropriations for the improvement of the 
great navigable rivers and harbors in the West 1s 
equally misplaced and unjust. Besides, sir, 1t s 
nothing more nor less than a system of extrava- 
gant and useless expenditure of the public money, 
without regard to the propriety or necessity of the 
appropriations which they are urging upon Us. 
ey measure should be considered in regard to 
its own propriety, without regard to the section of 
country in which the money is to be expended. 
We of the West vote, and we vote with an open 
hand, for the appropriation of money for the erec- 
tion of fortifications on the seaboard, and for the 
maintenance of a navy, because the objects are 
proper, and we all have a_ national interest In 
them; and they are such kind of appropriations as 
are proper to be expended in the East. For the 
very same reasons, gentlemen from the East and 
South should support and not oppose the appro- 
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riations asked for by the West. They, too, are 
of national concern, and such as are required by 
the condition of things in the West, and suitable 
to that locality. I will not detain the committee 
any longer, sir, having in fact said more than I 
had intended to do when I took the floor. 








REGIMENT OF MOUNTED RIFLEMEN. 
SPEECH OF MR. W. W. CAMPBELL, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 8, 1846. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union on the bill providing for the 
raising of a regiment of mounted riflemen to pro- 
tect the emigrants on the route to Oregon, and 
an amendment having been offered, providing 


that the officers and soldiers of such regiment 
should be American born citizens— 


Mr. CAMPBELL observed— 


Mr. Cuarrman: I am pleased to learn from the 
gentieman who has just taken his seat [Mr. Yet, 
of Arkansas] that he is, in part, a good Native 
American. He says, and I think truly, that, to 
render this regiment effective, it should be com- 
posed of men who are capable of discharging the 
peculiar duties required of them—of men who are 
skilled in riding on horseback—who can fell a tree 
and build a picket fort—who can hunt the Indian | 
or the buffalo in the wild prairies of the West. 
For such a service there can be no doubt but our 
own native-born citizens, and especially our hardy 
pioneers and borderers, are most eminently fitted. 
And now, sir, that this amendment, which was | 
offered by my friend from Philadelphia, [Mr. 
Leytn,] has brought the subject of an alteration of 
the naturalization laws indirectly before the House, | 
i propose to devote the time allotted to me to a | 
brief consideration of this most interesting ques- | 





ton. | 

When the Massachusetts resolutions were pre- | 
sented, early in the session, I desired to address 
the House, but others more favored—I mean phys- | 
ically favored, of course—and equally desirous of | 
veing heard, gained precedence, and stepped down | 
into the troubled waters of the pool of Bethesda | 
before me. 

Ido not propose to discuss the question of the 
power of Congress to regulate the elective fran- 
chise in the separate States. This has been ably | 
done by my friend from Philadelphia. I may 
be permitted to add, however, that the power of 
admitting to virtual citizenship, assumed by the 
States of Michigan and Illinois, seems to me to be 
a plain violation of the spirit, if not of the letter, 
of the Constitution. In the debate on the Massa- | 
chusetts resolutions we were told that we must go | 
to the different States if we wished to regulate the | 
right of suffrage, and that Congress has no power 
over the subject. The Constitution of the United 
States vests in Congress the power to pass uniform | 
laws for the naturalization of men born in other 
lands. As the right of suffrage has been considered 
as of great moment ever since the foundation of the | 
Government, and as one of the highest attributes of | 
a freeman, soit has almost universally been deemed | 
to belong toa citizen alone. It remained for the | 
States which I have mentioned to break down this | 
barrier which our fathers erected for the preservation 
of the ballot-box in its purity—to assert the doctrine 
that the States alone, having the power of deter- 
mining the qualifications of electors, can admit 
aliens as well as citizens to the full exercise of the 
great right of freemen—the right of suffrage. I 
do not, sir, believe in the doctrine. I consider it 
as among those heresies which, one by one, are 
ingrafted upon political creeds, and which are de- 
Stroying the vitality of the Constitution. The 
State of New York was referred to, and we were told 
that we must regulate the privileges of naturalized 
foreigners in the convention which will assemble 
during the coming summer. I trust we shall do 
so, and that a provision will be inserted in the new | 
constitution withholding from all persons who 
shall hereafter be naturalized, the right of voting 
ntl at least one year after they shall have been | 
admitted to citizenship. This would strike a sure 
blow at political naturalization—would put an end | 
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to the corrupt and corrupting influences and prac- 
tices which immediately precede almost every gen- 
eral election, and which are oftentimes a disgrace 
even to the courts before whom the formal cere- 
mony takes place. But, sir, of whatever political 
sins the State of New York may have been guilty, 
it may be said of her that she has always adhered 
faithfully to the Constitution of the Union, in its 
letter and its spirit. The first constitution of that 
noble State which I in part represent, and of which 
I glory in being a native-born citizen, provided 
that the Legislature of the State should have the 
power of passing uniform laws for naturalizine 
persons of foreign birth. That constitution was 
ushered into being in 1777, during the most trying 
and eventful year of the Revolution. It was framed 
by a body of patriotic men, who were driven be- 
fore the enemy from place to place, and who lite- 
rally accomplished their work by the light of their 
burning dwellings, and amid the smoke and the 
roar of the enemy’s cannon. But though such a 
provision existed in the constitution, authorizing 
the legislature to pass general Jaws for naturaliza- 
tion, no such laws were ever passed, from 1777 
down to 1789, when the Constitution of the United 
States went into operation, and took from the States 
the power to admit to citizenship. And, during 
that period of twelve years, but one special law 
was passed, naturalizing about one hundred per- 
sons by name. - ‘That was all New York ever did. 
Our fathers, when they had the power, by State 
legislation, to open wide the door of citizenship, 
did not think it wise so to do. They had passed 
through a severe struggle, and, with a great price, 
had purchased their American birthright. And, 
though the land wanted occupants, though popula- 
tion was sparse, and the character of the immi- 
grant population was generally unexceptionable, 
they did not choose to make American citizenship 
too cheap. 

But there was a further provision in that consti- 
tution which required that all citizens of the State, 
before they could cast their suffrages, should pos- 
sess a property qualification. In order to vote for 
the higher officers of the State, a freehold estate of 
the value of two hundred and fifty dollars was re- 
quired. I do not mean to discuss the question 
whether such a provision was wise or not. I 
merely state the fact. This constitution remained 


in force down to 1822, when a new constitution | 


was adopted. This new constitution provided that 
the elector should have done jury duty, or military 
duty, or worked upon the highway, during the 
year preceding that in which he proposed to vote. 
An amendment to that constitution was adopted 
shortly afterwards, which dispensed with these 
qualifications, and under which every white male 
citizen of the United States, of the age of twenty- 
one years, and who had been a resident one year in 
the State, casts his vote for all elective officers of 
the State and General Governments. 

So much for the State of New York. The his- 
tory of that State is the history of most of the 
States of the Union. And now let us see how this 
change of qualifications has operated upon the na- 
tive and adopted citizen. It may, at first glance, 
seem a Strange assertion, but it is nevertheless 
true, that the effect in part has been, to give to the 
alien a decided advantage over the native citizen— 
in other words, to constitute the alien inhabitant 
virtually a member of a privileged class of society. 
A foreigner arrives upon our shores. He intends 
to become a citizen, and declares his intention. 
He remains five years. He is not required to do 
jury duty or military duty—at least, such is the 
Son in New York. He pays a tax only in the 
event of his having property which can be assess- 
ed. He may, soon after his arrival, have entered 
the alms-house and have been a public charge. 
Ai the expiration of five years, a general or impor- 
tant election is at hand, and the alien, upon whom 
none of the burdens of citizenship has ever rested, 


goes to the court—is naturalized—goes from the | 
court to the ballot-box, and deposites his vote. | 


By his side stands a young man—a native-born 
citizen, just arrived at his majority—and who is 
also about to cast his first vote. 

receding, the burdens of citizenship have been 
an by this young man. He has cee obliged 


to conform to all the provisions of the military law. | 
He may have been a to shoulder his mus- 
e tented field. When he’ 


ket, and to go forth to t 


For three years | 
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arrived at the age of eighteen years, the question 
was not asked, whether he intended to become a 
citizen, and whether he intended to vote when he 
arrived at the age of twenty-one years. No; the 
law of the land made him a citizen, and imposed 
the burdens of citizenship upon him, because he 
had been born upon the soil. When he arrives at 
the age of twenty-one years, a new duty devolves 
upon him, and for the same reason—the duty ofa 


juror—a duty necessary and responsible, but often- 


times burdensome. The alien remains, as long 
as he pleases, free from these duties and burdens, 
and is liable only after he shall elect, and shall 
have exercised the rights of citizenship. ‘This is 
not equal and exact justice. 

In the course of the previous debate, the Decla- 
ration of Independence was alluded to, and the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Grover] said, 
exultingly, that George the Third was the first 
Native American, because, in the language of that 
memorable instrument, he had obstructed the laws 
of naturalization of foreigners. Has that gentle- 
man ever examined the writings of the distinvuish 
ed author of that declaration? Does he not know 
that Mr. Jefferson was not only an early but most 
zealous Native American? I will read for his 
edification certain passages from his Notes on 
Virginia, a work written just at the close of the 
Revoluuon, and prepared with care, in which the 
great founder of the Democratic party gives his 
advice to the people of his native State. ‘That part 
which I shall read may be considered as a com- 
mentary upon the part of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence referred to. And while I am reading ut, 
lL would ask also the careful attention of the dis 
tinguished representative |Mr. Dromcoo.ie} who 
addressed the committee yesterday on this subject, 
and also all of his colleagues from the Old Domin 
ion: 

‘* Here [ will beg leave to propose a doubt. The present 
desire of America is to produce rapid population, by as great 
importation of foreigners as possible. But is this founded 
in good policy ?” 

Again: 


“ Civil government being the sole object of forming socie 
ties, its administration must be conducted by common cou 
sent. Every species of government has its specific princi 
ples. Ours, perhaps, are more perculiar than those of any 
other inthe universe. It is a composition of the freest prin 
ciples of the English Constitution, with others derived froin 
natural right and natural reason. ‘To these nothing can be 
mvure opposed than the maxiins of absolute monarchies 
Yet from such we are to expeet the greatest number of emi 
grants. They will bring with them the principles of the 
governments they leave, imbibed in their early youth ; or, if 
able to throw them off, it will be in exchange for an un 
bounded licentiousness, passing, as is usual, from one ex 
treme to another. It would be a miracle, were they to stop 
precisely at the point of temperate hberty. These princi 
ples, with their language, they will transmit to their chil 
dren. In proportion to their numbers, they will shure with us 
the legislation. They will infuse into it their spirit, warp 
and bias its directions, and render it a heterogeneous, itico- 
herent, distracted, mass, I may appeal to experience during 
the present contest for a verification of these conjectures,” &c. 

Thus the experience of the war of the Revolu- 
tion had satisfied Mr. Jefferson that it might be 
wise to obstruct laws for the naturalization of men 
born beyond the seas. His opinion was that— 

‘Calum non animum mutant, qui trans mare currunt.”’ 
They change theirsky, but not their mind, who pass beyond 

the sea. 

That far-seeing and able statesman, in his mo- 
ments of cool reflection, while looking forward and 
shadowing forth the career of his own beloved 
Virginia, has drawn a picture true to the life, 
grouped and colored by his own masterly hand. 

I know very well, sir, that afterwards, when 
Mr. Jefferson came into the Presidency, that he 


_ recommended that the term of residence required 


before admitting to citizenship should be abridged. 
Tke alien and sedition laws, passed during the 
previous Administration, had rendered that’ Ad- 
ministration unpopular. The opposition to these 
laws had proceeded chiefly from those who sym- 
pathized in the movements of France. And Mr. 
Jefferson, in his first Annual Message, asks the 
startling question, ‘Shall oppressed humanity 
find no asylum on this globe?” I would have an- 
swered that question then as I would answer it 
now. Yes, oppressed humanity shall find a home 
and refuge here in our own free land. God forbid 


‘that this land should ever become other than our 


fathers designed it to be, the home and the refuge 
of the exile and the oppressed, come from what 
old and despotic Government of Europe or the 
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The wings of the American eagle 
shall cover and protect him; but we should see to 
it that in doing so the object of our love and sym- 
pathy shall not de stroy the vitals of the noble bird. 
‘This protection and care of the poor and the op- 
pressed we owe to the world and our mission, 
only when it does not interfere with the care and 
protection due from the Government to great mass- 
es of our own people. When there shall come 
collisions of interest between him who seeks a 
home here from abroad, and him who was born 
upon the soul, L shall be on the side of my own 
kith and kin; on the side of those who have in- 


worid he may. 


herited with me our institutions and our privileges, 
trom an ancestry who obtained them with their 
blood, and banded them over to us asa precious 
levacy, 

| have observed that Mr. Jefferson recommend- 
ed a modification of the naturalization laws when 
he came inte power im 1801. But let us compare 
ithe state of things as they then existed with the 
present, 
Licm re quire dl by the ir constitutions prope rty qualt- 
fications of their voters. In some of the States 
the amount was considerable, and in Mr. Jefler- 
son's own State of Virginia, the elector was re- 
quired to own a farm of at least forty acres. The 
resident of a city, who might own and occupy a 
stately house, could not vote unless he was pos- 

sed also of a tarm. How stood the case then? 
ile who had remained five years in the country, 
and complied with the requirements of the law, 
still could not vote unless he had become the owner 
wiso of a sufficient freehold. If, sir, you will for 
a moment consider the character of the great por- 
tion of the Immigrant population to this country 
during the latter part of the last, and the earlier 
part of the present century, conmosed as it was of 
the Lutherans of Germany, the Hueuenots of 
rance and Switzerland, and the Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Baptists, and Episcopalians of Scot- 
land, Ieneland, and Ireland, with some noble re- 
publican patriots of other creeds, many of them 
persons of education and tnfluence: and then further 
consider, that after a residence of five years, they 
were required to possess a freehold before voting, 
] think 1: would be safe to state that the restric- 
trons upon suflrace were frreater or more conserva- 
tive under the law passed during Mr. Jefferson’s 
\dministration, than they would be now, if a resi- 
dence of twenty-one years was required. 

\Ly colleague {Mr. Woop] asks me whether any 
foreiener of mature ave would not be as well quali- 
fied for American citizenship after a residence of 
hive years, as after a residence of twenty-one 
years? Lanswer—no, certainly not. Buta small 
portion of the immigrant population can in that 
period of five years make themselves acquainted 
as they ought with the creat interests of the coun- 
try, so us to be able to vote intelligently. 

And now I have a word to say to the Judiciary 
Committee, and especially to its chairman, [Mr. 
Ratuben,) my colleague from the State of New 
York. He scems to think that our present laws 
TI doubt 
W he ther he ha sre ad the voluminous report of the 
committee of the Senate: for Lam sure, if he had, 
eravely argued that no reform 
was needed. Let me read for his information, and 
that of the Committee on the Judiciary, one or two 


of naturalization require no modific ation, 
he could not have 


depositions taken under the commissions issued by 
the committee of the Senate: ' 


*s Southern District of New Yor 

“George Henry Paulyen, aged 52 vears, agent, residing in 
the citv of New York, being duly sworn fully and truly to 
answer the several interrogatories which shall be put to him 
by the said conmissioners, and in such answers to tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth 

“To the first interrogatory annexed to said commission, 
he answereth thus: 

‘Ll have trequently been present as an interpreter during 
the process of naturalization ; that the instances of persons 
applying to be naturalized who are wholly ignorant of the 
English language are frequent; and though they understood 
the terms of the oath when translated to them in words, vet 


they were frequently unable to comprehend the meaning of 


ud oath; and that there are now hundreds of Germans, who 
have been admitted citizens, who do not now understand 
the English language, or the meaning of the oaths to which 
they have been sworn; and as to the principles of the Con 
stitution of the United States, they have no knowledge or 
comprehension of them. Many of them are aged persons, 
without any education, and who are naturalized at the solici- 
tation of others, and without any desire of their own, merely 
to become the tools of political parties. [have been present, 
and been asked to interpret the oaths, and my interpretation 
has been received without my having been previously sworn. 


Of the thirteen original States, most of 


“To the second interrogatory annexed to said commission, 
he answers: ; 

* That he has no personal knowledge of such instances, 
but has heard of many, and believes them to be frequent. It 
is a general practice to advertise in a German paper in this 
city, that all Germans wishing to be naturalized should ap 


\ ply to theAGerman committee at Tammany Hall, where they 


will receive their naturalization gratis. I am well informed 
that it is the practice, previous to elections, for persons, 
employed for that purpose by Tammany Hall, to call on the 
Germaus and to persuade them to be naturalized; and I 
have learned, in their general conversation, that it is often 
the case the certificates of naturalization are kept by said 
committee until the day of election, when they are handed 
to the parties to be presented by them at the polis, they 
being accompanied thereto by some one of said committee. 

* Question, Atthe times such votes are given, have the 
parties voting any knowledge of the principles or policy of 
the party in whose favor they deposite their ballots ? 

* Answer. They have not; they are led by the word 
demoerat, 1 do not take any part myself in polities, but my 
knowledge of these facts is chiefly derived from being agent 
of the German Emigrant Society. 1 formerly conducted a 
German paper in this city. 

“To the fifth interrogatory annexed to said commission 
he answers thus: 

‘i know of many instances where convicts have been 
pardoned and sent to this country at the expense of the 
Government by which they were pardoned. Ten cr twelve 
of such cases have come to my knowledge; and I know a 
ease where four on board of one vessel were sent from a 
house of correction, in the dukedom of Brunswick. ‘These 
I know of my own personal knowledge, having seen an en 
dorsement on the passports that the persous were convicts, 
transported by a gnard from station to station to the frontier, 
where they are taken by an agent of the shipfrom the police 
otheer to the vessel in which they are embarked. The in- 
stances Which came to my knowledge occurred witbin the 
lastthree years. A large number of the Germans arriving here 
soon after, became chargeable for their support to the city 
or to their bondsmen. Such instanees we have very fre- 
quently. They call on me for aid immediately. There are 
also very numerous instances of foreign paupers, semetimes 
from the poor houses, in other instances supported by the 
communes, being shipped to this port. This importation of 
paupers has increased very much during the last year. 
They are sent here to save the expense of supporting them 
in Europe, by the public authorities, at the public expense. 
Some of these persons, frequently owing to their having 
been bonded, are not received in the alms-house ; and, not 
being aided by their bondsmen, very often become street 
beggars. 

*'To the third and fourth interrogatories annexed to said 
commission, he answers: 

“1 know of no such instances. 

* To the sixth interrogatory annexed to said commission, 
he answers: 

* 1 know of no other fact: pertinent to the subject. 

* GEORGE HENRY PAULSEN. 

66 January 29, 1845. 

_** Examination reduced to writing in presence of the wit 
ness, and by him subscribed and sworn to before the com- 
missioners, on the 29th of January, 1845.” 


What a picture does the foregoing present! In 
view of it, can the Committee on the Judiciary say, 
our naturalization laws need no reform? Sir, there 
can be no mistake in this matter. Let me read 
again. Leal] the attention of the committee to the 
examination of Henry FE. Riell, a member of the 
General Committee of Tammany Hall, and who 
testifies, that, for many years, he was actively en- 
zaged as such member in making out naturaliza- 
tion papers. The members of the Democratic 
party in this House will certainly not question this 
testimony: ° 


“ Question. Has it been usual to advertise for the attend- 
ance of aliens at that place, of persons desirous of being 
naturalized ? 

“ Anewer. FPbelieve it has been customary pretty gen- 
erally to advertise merely that the naturalization committee 
was in session. In 1840, I think, I published, for some two 
or three months previous to the election, a brief exposition of 
the laws,that applicants might know what qualifications were 
necessary. At eachelection it has been customary for hun- 
dreds to apply from the counties adjoining this, principally 
owing to the witnesses residing in this county, or the re- 
spective courts where the applicant resided being closed. 

“Question. Have you known instances of persons at- 
tending here from other States ? 

* Answer. T remember one young man from New Jersey, 
who was naturalized by Judge Betts, of the United States 
Court. He had resided in this State one year, but not the 
last year preceding his admission. I remember no other 
Instance 

“Question. Has it been usual for said committee to issue 
tekets or vouchers, intended to answer as payment of the 
fees Inany court: 

‘Answer. Yes, itwas. T redeemed the tickets. 

“Question. How large a proportion of the naturalizations 
effected through the agency of said committee were gratui- 
tous ¢ . 

* Answer. A large proportion, as the applicants were 
generally very poor people ; as those who wished to pay for 
themselves generally applied at the courts. 

“Question. About what number were thus paid for or 
naturalized on such tickets at the last election, or shortly 
previous? 3 

* Answer. T should suppose the General Committee nat- 
uralized from twelve to fifteen hundred persons for the last 
election. 

* Question. About what number were thus naturalized 
at the spring clection, 1544? 
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“Answer. I believe about thirteen hundred. { 
tained this number from the clerks of the courts, 

* Question. About what number were thus naturalizeq 
at the spring election of 1243, or at any election prey; 
thereto? 

“Answer. I believe about the usual number naturali,, 
at the spring and fall elections, with the exception o: 
Presidential election, 1840, would average about one t} 
sand at each election: and on that occasion I was « nen 
some four or five months in making out the preliminary, 
papers, and, to the best of my remembrance, about th,,, 
thousand were naturalized during the period of five mont 
[ paid several hundred dollars myself towards defray), 
these expenses on that occasion.” —s 

“Thus it will be seen that in 1844 nearly thye, 
thousand persons were naturalized by this sui 
committee of Tammany Hall, and the fees poid 
out of moneys of individual members, and of fwd: 
of a political party. 

In that year some five thousand persons wey 
naturalized in the city of New York—a numi 
sufficient to determine the election of the Stat 
New York; and thus, by the electoral vote of t| 
great State, control the political destinies of 1 
Union. Well may the gentleman from that Sta 
[Mr. Grover] boast, as he did on this floor on « 
former occasion, that with the foreign vote |ijs 
political friends secured a great political victory. 
I call the attention of every well-wisher to hij 
country to this astounding fact. ‘The evils of 
which we complain are not local. They affce: 
directly the well-being of every man in this ' 
Union, let him belong to which of the great poll: 
ical parties he may. When I spoke, a few moments 
since, of the exemption of aliens from the burdens 
of citizenship, I was asked by my colleague [M: 
Ratrnsun] if he did not pay taxes, I answered, 
yes, if he possessed property which could be as- 
sessed. I now call the attention of that gentlenian 
to the deposition of his political friend, | Mr. Riex..| 
He avers that the fees of naturalization of neariy 
three thousand persons, naturalized by his procuie- 
ment in a single year, were paid by him because 
the applicants were too poor to pay for themselves; 
and yet it appears from testimony of the clerks of 
the courts in New York State, the fees of natural- 
ization in some of the courts were less than 0: 
dollar for each individual. And now let me not 
be misunderstood. Poverty is no crime. Far be 
it from me to impute it to any man as a reproach 
But it does nevertheless seem very strange that 
three thousand men should have been residents of 
that section of the country for a period of five 
years, and yet be so deficient in this world’s goods 
as to be unable to pay one dollar to enable them to 
enter the great family of American citizens. ‘They 
must certainly be very deficient in that thrift which 
so eminently characterizes the native-born Amer- 
ican. It is notorious, sir, that many of the immi- 
grants arrive upon our shores in very destitute cir- 
cumstances; and may we not fairly infer that 
many of these better citizens had but recently ar- 
rived from their far-off homes across the water, 
and were thus, soon after their arrival, introduced 
into the fullenjoyment of the rights of freemen. 

Mr. Chairman, in looking over a file of the Lon- 
don Times, 6F September last, I find that the lead- 
ing journal of England deiwtes a column or two to 
abuse of our Governmen: and people, but more 
especially directed against the Native American 
party. I will read one or two of the conciuding 
paragraphs : 

“Brother Jonathan, however, knows what he is about, 
and is too wise, we apprehend, to fix the young Republic in 
a narrow nationality. Where will the free States get their 
 helps,”? but from the outpourings of Irish misery? How 
will he get up the steam against the Britishers, but with te 
newborn Irish citizens? How will he return a POLK? 
How will he decide on annexation, but with these Dem- 
ocratic materials? How will he people Missouri and Ark 
ansas—how Oregon and California? How will he hang 
like a cloud over Mexico, without the continued addition 
of these vast foreign swarms? How, on an emergency, Will 
he man his fleets and recruit his armies? How keep down 
the continual and fearful ambition of labor, and its increastiz 
demands against property ?” 

The enemies of the Native American party are 
welcome to the support of their new and powerful 
ally, the great Sending Tory paper of England. 
But, sir, I repeat the emphatic interrogatory, 
“* How keep down the continual and fearful ambition 
of labor, and its increasing demands against propé rly! 
Sir, honest labor is not over-ambitious, nor 1s It 
fearful in its character or exacting in its demands. 
I am no friend of radicalism—no exciter of hostue 
feelings between different classes and pursuits; but 
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pj. Itis greatly to be feared that the labor of our 
native citizens will not meet its just reward, so 
inne as we give equal, ay, greater encouragement 
vo the ** vast foreign swarms”’ of which the Times 
» its article speaks. Who wants cheap labor? I 
answer, the General Government, when it requires 
ailors and soldiers—yes, when it wishes to raise 
regiments of mounted riflemen; the State, when it 
wishes to build canals and railroads. Chartered 
companies wish it when they construct their 
works; the American laborer certainly does not 
wish it. The native-born American mechanic and 
laborer feel already this fearful competition which 
pow meets them at every turn, and which may, 
ere long, reduce them to the condition of their 
European competitors. 
It is a melancholy picture to contemplate, but it 
isatrue one. The American mechanic, who has 
ssed hislong years of apprenticeshif@n acquiring 
s trade—who has been taught to consider that a 
competency would reward his skill and his indus- 
+ry-—who has been accustomed to clothe well his 
family and to educate his children,and generally 
ty contribute his share to the advancement and 
support of society—is now finding by sad expe- 
rience, in many of the large cities especially, that 
his hopes and his prospects are darkening under 
the influence of cheap foreign labor. It certainly 
would seem but just that some legislation should 
be had which should impose equal burdens upon 
the alien mechanics and laborers, or which should 
afford equal exemption to the American born. At 
| events, the balance of political power should no 
mger be in the hands of those who thus force the 
American laborer into this competition, and who, 
y holding this power, demand of dominant par- 
ties most of the subordinate offices of profit. It is 
edless to speak of the radical influences which 
the power of the foreign vote has introduced. 
Those who dream on in peace, fearing nothing, 
will yet wake up to the reality of danger when it 
will be difficult to avert it. 
[ appeal to every upright native-born citizen to 
aid in averting the evils which I have only briefly 
uded to inthe foregoing remarks. I appeal to that 
creat class of adopted citizens, who, from long 
residence, from education, from association and 


it, have become strongly identified with us, to | 


lin the great work. 

The Native American organization seeks to pro- 
ect the rights of property, and to perpetuate our 
free institutions, by guarding and preserving the 
purity of the ballot box. It seeks to elevate the 
character and reward the skill, and the industry, 
and enterprise, of the American laborer, in all 
branches of business, by freeing him, as far as 
possible, from the ruinous competition of the pau- 
per labor of Europe. It is an organization which 
isat the same time conservative and democratic; 
and more, and most of all, it is American, holding 


as a leading idea that Americans should rule Ame- 
rica. 





NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY. 
SPEECH OF MR. FAIRFIELD, 


OF MAINE, 
In THE Senate, -2pril 10, 1846. 
On the Ashburton Treaty. 
Mr. FAIRFIELD said he had hoped that he 


should never again be called upon to participate in 
‘ny Way, or to any extent, in a discussion upon 
(ie northeastern boundary question. To him it had 
iostall its freshness and interest. It was an old 
matter, in which many wrongs had been done— 
liany mistakes committed—many injuries suffered, 
and many things and events occurred which he 
had been disposed to let pass to the grave of obli- 
vion. For one, although dissatisfied with the 
treaty of 1842, which dissatisfaction was not only 
freely, but officially expressed at the time, he had 
hot been in the habit of alluding to it in a spirit of 
(uerulousness, or for the purpose of censuring 
no who participated in its accomplishment. He 
tad always been disposed to regard it as an un- 
avoidable event—a sort of dispensation to which 
(viet submission was better than unavailing regret 
and complaint. But he did not, b any means, 
intend to complain of those who thought other- 
Wise, If it was regarded by some as a subject 
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fraught with instruction—as one of the great les 

sons which the past presents for the benefit of the 
presentand the future, they were not to be censured 
for referring to it, and deriving from it all the light 
and instruction it could aiford. For himself, how- 
ever, he recurred to it with reluctance. Nor would 
he have said one word upon the subject now, but 
for the very stong expression of the distinguished 
Senator trom Massachusetts, [Mr. Wessrer,| 
that not fifty candid, intelligent men in Maine 

could be found who ever did, or who now, com- 
plain of this eaty.’’ This, to be sure, is a mat- 
ter of opinion, and can never be demonstrated. 
But he could not feel justified in seeming to acqui- 
esce in the correctness of this opinion by his silence; 
and he rose principally to this single point, though 
he should probabiy allude to others. For himseit, 
he had no private griefs to be assuaged, hor pri- 
vate injuries to be redressed. ‘The distunguished 
Senator from Massachusetts, not only in this de- 
bate, but upon all previous occasions, had treated 
him with ail that respect, and kindness even, which 
he had any right toexpect. In what he had to 
say, therefore, he was ouly actuated by a sense of 
justice to his constituents, and a proper regard for 
the correctness of history. ‘The honorable Senator 
from Massachusetts was understood to say that 
Maine was perfectly satisfied with the treaty of 
Washington, and that, in his opinion, not fifty 
candid, intelligent men in that State could be found 
who complained of it. Now, though there is no 
way, as he had said before, of demonstrating this 
question, he could not forbear expressing his own 
opinion that a large proportion of the citizens of 
Maine were disappointed, and grieved, and dis- 
satisfied, with the settlement of this question upon 
the terms of that treaty. [tis true that the com- 
plaints were not embodied in any tangible form, 
and now to be found in public documents, but they 
nevertheless existed. Maine had bound herseif 
by the appointment of commissioners, and could 
do nothing to correct their error, if error they had 
committed. ‘Their decision was conclusive and 
binding; and complaint, theretore, could only cast 
censure upon the commissioners, Who were believed 
to have acted honestly and conscientiously, with- 
out, in the slightest degree, restoring the State to 
her rights, or correcting the wrongs of the treaty. 
Hence the people of Maine submitted to the treaty 
as a matter of necessity. ‘hey acquiesced in it, 
but were never satisfied with it. ‘They yielded to 
it without approving it. And, though it may be 
true, that, under the prospect of an arbitration, 
many would have preferred adopting the treaty ad- 
justment to leaving the question still open and 


unsettled, yet he was confident, could they have 


foreseen the result, they would have never consent- 
ed to the appoimtment of commissioners, Such 
certainly were his own views in relation to it. He 
had taken some pains atthe time, and subsequently, 
to ascertain the precise state of public sentiment 
upon the subject, and he sincerely believed that 
the Spec ial messarve of the Governor to the Lesis- 
lature at their extra session in May, 1842, and 
the annual message to the Legislature in Jan- 
uary, 1843, truly reflected public opinion in the 
State. And if the Senate would pardon him for 
the apparent egotism, he would read a few pas- 
sages from each, as illustrative of the views which 
were then taken. ‘Ihe Senator from Massachu- 
setts has recited the circumstances correctly in re- 
gard to his communication to the Governments of 
Maine and Massachusetts, and his invitation to 
them to co-operate in the proposed amicable adjust- 
ment of the boundary question. Under all the 
circumstances, he (Mr. I.) then acting in another 


capacity, would not have felt jusufied in refusing | 


to assemble the Legislature, and thus permit the 
people, through that Legislature, to decide for 
themselves upon the grave and important question 
submitted by the General Government, and, indi- 
rectly, by England herself. He did not hesitate, 
therefore, to call the Legislature together, and upon 
their assembling, to advise them to accede to the 
request of the General Government. His views, 
however, would more distinetly appear by reading 
a few passages from the message to the Legislature 
upon that occasion. After a recital of the material 
parts of the communication of the Secretary of 
State, [Mr. Wessrer,]| and a reference to the ac- 
companying circumstances, it says: 

«“ When we regard the clearness of our title to the terri- 
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tory in controversy—the frivolous and unfounded preten- 
slous of the Brush claim—the loug and vexatious delay Uiat 
has been designedly eflected—the frequent tmivasion and 
occupation of our territory —the devastation of our torest:- 
the arrest and imprisonment of our citizens—there is danger 
that an honest mdignation may lead us to overlook many 
uportaut cousiderauons necessary to a discreet and sound 
ale Cistoh. : 

“It is due, therefore, to the subject, that we view it in 
other lights. One alternative now contemplated, it seems, 
by the General Government, is a submission of the question 
to anotherarbitration., Against this, Maine bas ever remon 
strated, and, | believe, will continue to remenstrate. We 
cannot perceive the diflerence, so tar as authority is con 
cerned, between doing a thing directly and indireedy. Ef 
the General Government has no power to cede directly any 
portion of the terntory of this State, neither has it the power 
to aeconuplish the same thing through the forms of an arbi 
fration. But, right or wrong in our position—-uccessful or 
Otherwise as we may be hereatter in maimtaining it—we 
sce, u8 &@ niatter of fact, that the General Government is d 
termined to atteupt the exercise of such a power, and thus 
onee more jeopard our territory, Uiless some other mode ot 
adjustinent be agreed upon. ‘That this should be seriously 
considered, ii coming to a decision, is obvious, 

‘Whatever may be the claim, however, of the General 
Government as tots power through indirection, if does not 
claim the power of ceding divect/y any portion of our tern 
tory, or of directly agreeing to anyother tine of boundary t 
that described in the trecty of ied. Yielding to the correct 
ness ot our po on ib tis respeet, the Goneral Government 
now asks this State for authority thus to seite the exiting 
controversy, and liviles ber co- Operation in effecting that 
obje ct. 


it 


“The British Government is also now prepared to pro 
pose, for so I am disposed to regard the matter, what way 
be though to bea just and equitable cquival nt,’ for a por 
tion Of that Which she has heretofore claimed asher oun. 1 
this is not going as faras some may deem the houwor of the 
Stale requires, it ceriauily is far less objectionable than mos 
that We have been accustomed to receive from that quarter 

“If anything less than tiis is intended, | am persunded 
that nothing will be accompliched inthe way of avjustinent, 
It it is to be satd, as las been said, that the treaty line is 
impracticable, aud thereiore & new line must necessarily be 


agreed upon—or that the case is so involved in doubt and 
dilheulty, that the only equitable way of vesolving it is, by 
‘spitting the difference,’ and dividing the territory in some 


agreed proportions 5 proportions, if not revarded as 
ab-oluteiy insulling, Would not, Lam contident, be tavora 
bly listened to by a single citizen of the State. The treaty 
line we know to be a practicable one—our claim to th 

Whole territory embraced within that line, we Know to be 
just—and after the course that has beeu pursued in reyard 
to it, We have aconviction, not to be shaken, that we could 
not honorably relinquish a part to obtain an undispyted right 
to the remainder. Butit Great Britainis prepared to sid 

stantially yield the point of tithe, and offer us a fair equiva 

lent in cther territory, privileges of navigation, &ec., for a 
portion of this territory, as Lam at present disposed to be 

lieve, L do not see why this vexed question may not thus be 
put forever at rest. And it is dificult to perceive Low 
Maine, in thus consultig her interest, would conmproniut 
ber houor,. 

** Entertaining these views, I am free to say that I think 
favorably of the appointment of comunissioners by the Le 
gi lature, withsuech powers as a just view of the case would 
seem to require; and not Wishing to avoid my share of r 
sponsibility | cheerfully recommend that course, 


elucll 


“It may be that I have formed a too favorable opinien of 
the present disposition of the British Government, and that 
a totally unreasonable, and, of course, unacceptable prope 
sition will be made to us. What then? Would it neces 
sarily follow that we had erred in appointing commision 
ers, and placing ourselves in an attitude to learn what that 
proposition would be? We shall, to be sure, have incurred 
the expense of an extra session of the Legislature; but we 
shall have shown to our sister States, and to the world, that, 
having a just cause, we were disposed to adopta liberal and 
fair course in conducting it; and that, though strenuous and 
ardent in the maintenance of our rights, We Were not obsti 
nately bent on a course tending to increase irritation, or 
bring about hostilities between the two countries, Let what 
would be the result, Maine would stand, as she has hereto 
fore stood, blameless.”? 

In this extract, (said Mr. F.,) his views at the 
time were fully expressed. ‘That is to say, under- 
standing that the British Minister was fully autho- 
rized to setile all questions in dispute between the 
two countries, and in regard to the Maine boun- 
dary in particular, was authorized and disposed to 
cede to Maine a portion of English territory in ex- 
change for what England wanted of the territory 
of Maine, he was disposed to give the parties an 
opportunity to make such an adjustment. He (Mr, 
I.) was never in favor of taking money in any 
amount, for the territory or jurisdiction of Maine, 
nor would the people of Maine ever have consented 
to it, had the question been first submitted to them. 
But there was a strip of land extending from the 
junction of the American line with the river St. 
‘John, extending down to Eel river, say about 
seventy miles in length, which was much wanted 
by Maine, as well as the free navigation of the St. 
John; and for these she was always ready to render 
a fair equivalent in land north of the St. John. The 
feasibility, and almost certainty that such an ar- 
rangement could be effected, being pressed upon the 
Governor and members of the Legisiature, by many 
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persons, apparently speaking ex cathedra, could not 
fail to have a great influence. They had great in- 
fluence, and Maine yielded. But, for one, he was 
free to say that had such a proposition as that 
contained m the treaty been submitted to him by 
the General Government in the first instance, the 
Legislature would never have been assembled by 
any actof his, Nor (he repeated) did he believe 
the Legislature or the people, upon such a propo- 
sition, would ever have consented to the appoint- 
ment of commissioners. His own views, and he 
believed the views of the great body of the people 
of Maine, were expressed in the annual message of 
the Governor to the Legislature, January, 1843. 
If the Senate would pardon him he would read a 
brief extract: 


* T transit, herewith, a report, with accompanying doc” 
ninents, of the commissioners appointed under resolve of 
May 25, #42, to confer with the authorities of the Genera 
Government, “ipon the subject of a proposed settlement 
of the northeastern boundary of this State, and for other 
p inpoces 

“The result and final adjustment of this question, even if 
it should be regarded by the people of this State as prefera 
bie to further procrastination, and another foreign arbitra 
tion, under present auspices, [ am persuaded, is far different 
trou whatthey had anticipated. Formyselt, 1 can truly say, 
J have been deeply disappointed, to use no stronger tenn 
Dy this, however, T would not be understood as intending 
fo Cast consure upon the commissioners of this State. They 
were seloeted by the Legislature as gentlemen of elevated 
stinding, commanding, ina high degree, the confidence of 
the pubie, and as eminently qualified for such a service, 
‘Toe correspondence, on their part, was conducted with sig 
noabability; and the embarrassments of their position, and 
the circumstances by which they were ultimately induced 
to subioit the question to the determination of the Senate of 
the United States, are fully appreciated. But, however their 
course may bo regarded, the result is, nevertheless, a subject 
of deep disappointment. ‘The course of the British Govern 
ment, 80 far trom having been, as was anticipated, concilia 
tory and liberal, was marked by an unyielding and grasping 
epirit. Its liberality, if any was evinced, was in unmeaning 
diplomatic compliments, while its exactions were in acres 
nod substantial privileges. For, this State can never admit 
that the ease presented was one of doubt/ul title, in which the 
adversary parties might reasonably be expected to compro 
mise by * splitting the difference.’ The relinquishment of a 
claim, therefore, by the British Government to a portion of 
what has been denominated the disputed territory, cannot be 
regarded by us in any sense a concession. If a portion of 
this territory Was necessary for the convenience of the Brit- 
ish Government, this State had a right to expect, on its being 
yielded, thata full and ample equivalent in other territory 
would have been freely tendered. Towards the fulfilment 
ef such an expectation there has not been the slightest 
approximation, 

* The indireet overtures of the British Government for an 
amicable adjustment of the boundary question, it is well 
known, were met on the part of this State in a spiritof mag- 
nanimonus forgetfulness of the past, and with a generous 
regard to the supposed interests and wishes of her sister 
States. Earnestly entreated by the General Government, 
and pressed as she was by circumstances, she could not 
hesitate to place herself in a position admitting of an amica- 
bie and honorable settlement of the question, confidently 
trusting that the Government of the Union, in some of its 
departiaents at least, would secure her from sacrifice. For 
tits step she has no cause of self-reproach. It was taken 
under circumstances that would fully justify its repetition. 
How this generosity and confidence on her part has been 
rewarded, isseon in the result. But I forbear to dilate upon 
the subject, especially as it would be unavailing. If in this 
Maine *has not been treated as she has endeavored to 
deserve,’ it is far from being the first instance. All her 
injuries, however, cannot shake her sense of duty. Asa 
member of the Union, she will continue to be what she has 
ever been—faithful and true; and if she could be satistied 
that the sacrifice Was necessary for the good of the country. 
she could in that find ample consolation. ‘To insolent and 
unfounded pretension she can vield nothing—to the eause of 
patriotism andthe Union, everything.’ 


These extracts, as he had before said, in his 
opinion, fairly represented public sentiment in 
Maine. And if he was richt, in this particular, 
the Senator from Massachusetts was deeply in er- 
ror, when he said that not fifty candid and intelli- 
gent persons could be found who were dissatisfied 
with this treaty; unless he should say, which he 
(Mr. F.) knew he would not, that the great body 
of the people of Maine were not candid and intel- 
ligent. But there was another point to which he 
wished to say a word, and that was in regard to 
the equivalents received by Maine for her sacri- 
ficed territory. It appeared to him that they were 
greatly over-estimated by the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. For instance, he would refer to the 
amount paid by the General Government to Maine, 
for the expenses of the military and civil posse 
forces, called out upon the occasion of the “*Aroos- 
took war.’’? ‘These expenses were incurred in de- 
fending the country from invasion, and upon every 
principle of constitutional obligation, should have 


been paid by the United States, whether the ques- | 


tion had been settled by treaty or not. It would 
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seem, therefore, to be hardly fair, although these 
expenses were provided for in the treaty, to regard 
them as a part of the consideration received = 
Maine for the lands surrendered to the British 


Government. The payment ofa just debt by the 


General Government to Maine, could not consti- | 


tute an obligation on her part to surrender any 
portion of her property either to the English Gov- 
ernment or to that of the United States. Again, 
it is respectfully submitted whether the advantages 
resulting from what is called the free navigation of 
the river St. John are not greatly exaggerated. It 
is admitted that there are many timber lands lying 
upon the St. John, and the streams emptying 
into it, whose value would be greatly enhanced by 
the privilege of having their products transported 


down, and from, the river free of tax or duty. It | 


may be recollected, however, that upon a former 
day, and another occasion, he had shown how the 


design of the treaty of Washington had been frus- | 


trated, and the privilege rendered of no value. 
That this privilege, the free navigation of the St. 
John, the right to transport American lumber and 
produce through it to the sea, free of any and all 
tax or duty, and that privilege only, was regarded 
as of any value, will appear by reference to the 
correspondence which immediately preceded the 
treaty, between the British Minister and the Se- 
cretary of State, [Mr. Wesster,] and between 
the latter and the Maine commissioners. In the 
second letter ef Lord Ashburton to Mr. Webster, 
he says : 

*“*T would engage that on the final settlement of these dif- 


ferences, all lumber and produce of the forest of the tribu- 
tary waters of the St. John, shall be received freely without 


duty, and dealt with in every respect like the same articles 


of New Brunswick.” 

Mr. Webster, in his reply, under date of July 8, 
1842, says: 

“Tt must not be denied that, to secure this privilege, and 
to have a right to enjoy it, free from tax, or toll, or other 


liability, or inability, is an object of considerable importance 
to the people of Maine.”’ 


11, 1842, in alluding to this matter, says: 


It is considered by my Government as a very important | 


concession. Lam sure it must be considered by all persons 
in Maine, connected with the lumber trade, as not only val- 
uable but indispensable ; and I am compelled to add, that I 
aim empowered to allow this privilege only in the event of 
a settlement of the boundary on satisfactory terms. It is 
said, inthe memoranduin of the Maine commissioners, that 
this coneeded navigation will be as useful to the town of St. 
John’s as to the lumberers of Maine ; but it will not escape 
you that, even if this be so, itis a concession necessary to 
give any valne whatever to so bulky an article as lumber, 
which, being not otherwise disposable, would bear any rea- 
sonable toll, which the provincial authorities of New Bruns- 
wick might think it expedient to levy upon it. Further, it 
should not be forgotten that the timber, onee at the mouth 
of the St. John, will have the privilege of reaching the Brit- 
ish as well as other markets; and lastly, that it is a very 
different thing to hold a privilege of this important descrip- 


held at pleasure.”’ 


Mr. Webster, in communicating this proposition | 


to the Maine commissioners, says: 


“If this line should be agreed to, on the part of the United 
States, I suppose that the British Minister would, as an 


equivalent, stipulate, first, for the use of the river St. John | 


for the conveyance of the timber growing on any of its 
branches to tide-water free from all discriminating tolls, 
impositions, or disabilities of any kind, the timber enjoying 
all the privileges of British colonial timber. All opinions 
concur that this privilege of navigation must greatly enhance 
the value of the territory, and the timber growing thereon, 
and prove exceedingly useful to the people of Maine.” 


The Maine commissioners, in their reply to the 
proposition of the Secretary of Siate, say: 


‘If, upon mature consideration, the Senate of the United | 
States shall advise and consent to the ratification of a treaty, | 


corresponding in its terms with your proposal, and with the 


conditions in your memorandum accompanying this note, | 


(marked A,) and identified by our signatures, they, by vir- 


tue of the power vested in them by the resolves ofthe Legis- || 


lature of Maine, give the assent of that State to such con- 


ventional line, with the terms, conditions, and equivalents, | 


herein mentioned.’ 


The memorandum, marked A, contained the 
following: 


“2d. That the right of free navigation of the St. John, as | 


set forth in the proposition of Mr. Webster, on the part of 
the United States, shall extend to, and include the products 
of, the soil in the same manner as the products of the forest, 


and that no toll, tax, or duty, be levied upon timber coming | 


from the territory of Maine.” 


Then follows the 3d article of the treaty, which | 


says, that— 
“All the produce of the forest, in logs, lumber, timber,” 


/ &c. “grown in any of those parts of this State of Maine, 


| © vince.’ 


| watered by the river St. John, or by its tributaries,» « shall 


have free access into and through the said river and its trib. 


| utaries, having their source within the State of Maine, 4 


and from the seaport at the mouth of the St. John, and t 


and round the falls of the said river, either by boats, rafts, or 


| other conveyance; that when within the province of Now 


Brunswick, the said produce shall be dealt with as if it wore 


| the produce of the said province; that in like manner 1) 
| inhabitants of the territory of the upper St. John, determined 


by this treaty to belong to her Britannic Majesty. shall hay. 
free aecess to and through the river for their produce, jy 
those parts where the said river runs wholly through tye 
State of Maine.” 

Here, then, under this article of the treaty, ac- 
companied by the correspondence and qualified as. 
sent of the Maine commissioners, rests the right of 


| that State to what she bought, and dearly paid for, 
| the free navigation of the St. John. 


, Is it sufficient 
for the purpose, or is it not? If it be, then the 
course of the British Government in imposing a tax 


| on the timbey cut from the forests of Maine, and 
| passed down’ the St. John, is in violation of the 


treaty, and this Government should insist on an 


_ immediate repeal of the law, and a full and ample 


remuneration to the citizens of Maine, from whom 
these illegal exactions have been made. If the 
treaty is not sufficient for the purpose, then the 
citizens of Maine must lament, that an unfortunate 
form of expression has deprived them of advan- 


| tages which they had supposed fully secured to 


them; and, indeed, which seems to have been the 
supposition also of the Maine commissioners, and 
the Secretary of State. The language of the cor. 


| respondence is, that the lumber, &c., referred to in 


the treaty, shall be subject to no “toll, tax, or 
duty,” ‘* or other liability or inability.” The lan- 
guage of the treaty is in conformity with that of the 
correspondence, as construed by Maine. Hence 


| it would seem that the tax is in violation of the 


treaty, and should be repealed and atoned for. But 


| by a communication from Lord Aberdeen to Mr. 


Everett, Minister of the United States at London, 
under date of December 9, 1844, it would seem that 


the British Government seek a justification for this 


actin these words of the treaty, to wit: that the 


Lord Ashburton, in his next letter, dated July || lumber, 


roduce, &c., of Maine, “shall, when 
‘within the province of New Brunswick, be dealt 
‘with as if it were the produce of the said pro- 
These words, it is contended, justify a 
tax or toll on lumber, &c., on passing down the 
river, if it be general, and apply to the lumber of 
the province, as well as to the lumber of Maine. 


The lumbermen of Maine reply to this, and with 


great force, that these words were not intended to 


_ restrict and limit the right previously given of free 


exemption from toll, tax, or duty, but were intend- 


ed, on the contrary, to enlarge and extend the 


privileges attached to Maine lumber; that is to say, 
it was not only to pass down and out of the river 


without being subjected to a tax or duty, but there 
/ should be no invidious or unjust discrimination 
tion by right, or by mere sufferance, to be granted or with- | 


made in the police and other regulations between 
the Maine lumber and the lumber of the province, 
when it reached the ports of exportation at the 
mouth of the river. 

But, even if the British Government should be 
right in its construction of this article of the treaty, 
there are other grounds for showing a clear and 

alpable violation of it. It is contended by the 
British Government that a tax or toll may be im- 
posed, provided it bear alike upon American and 
province lumber. Suppose it were so—grant the 
correctness of the position to its full extent—and 


| still the provincial statute will be found to be a di- 
_ rect and palpable violation of the treaty. ‘The first 


section, in which a tax or duty is imposed alike 
on all lumber, &c., shipped from the province of 
New Brunswick, contains the following proviso, 
to wit: 

“ Provided always, and be it further enacted, That the duty 
imposed by this section shall not be payable upon the expor- 
tation of any timber,”’ &c., “which shall have been cutupon 
Crown lands under a license from the Lieutenant Governor 
or administrator of the Government for the time being, be 


fore this act shall come into operation, nor upon any timber, 


&e., cut upon granted lands within this province, and ac- 
tually carried to the port of shipment before this act shall 
come into operation, and the duties hereby imposed shall be 
remitted as hereinafter provided.”’ 

This act, which was passed March 25th, 1844, 
was not to go into operation until the first day of 
May next following. Inasmuch, therefore, as all 


the timber cut for the year was cut on both sides 
of the line before the first of May, it will be per- 
ceived that all the lumber of those operating upon 
the British side of the line was exempt from tax- 


1846.) 


———— 
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ation for the year 1844, while all the lumber cut 
frum the American side of the line was made sub- 
ject toa tax of twenty cents per thousand super- 
ficial feet. a ; 

But this is not all. Even if there had been no 
eych discrimination between American and British 
timber, in the form alluded to, there is a discrim- 
ination in another form, equally in violation of the 
treaty, and far more odious, because it seems to be 
the offspring of trick and contrivance. It consists 
in an effectual refunding the tax or duty to the pro- 
yincial lumberman, by charging him nothing for 
«stumpage,’? or the privilege of cutting umber 
npon the crown lands. The umber in the forest 
js given to him upon his paying a tax or toll when 
the timber arrives at the mouth of the river, there- 
hy enabling the provincial Government to preserve 
the forms of equality in the imposition of taxes, 
while, in fact, the grossest partiality and injustice 
ispractised. There is, to be sure, no express pro- 
yision in this act for refunding the duty, except as 
before stated; but itis done under other, though 
less public authority. Lord Aberdeen, in reply- 
ing to Mr. Everett’s complaints for this cause, not 
only does not deny it, but admits and justifies it. 
Moreover, it is evident enough, in the preamble to 
the act, Which runs thus: 

« Whereas, in consequence of the alteration of protective 
duties upon colonial timber, and other circumstances affect- 
ing its value, it is thought reasonable and just to reduce the 
rates of tonnage duty (or *stumpage’) in timber and lumber 
cut upon the Crown lands, and to adopt a less dithcult and 
expensive mode for its collection,” &e., &e. | 

Here the purpose is directly avowed to collect the 
“stumpage’’ in the form of a duty on exportation; 
and whatever pretence may be set up relating to an 
alteration of the protective duties, the design is too 
plaia and palpable to be mistaken by any one; it 
is to evade a plain treaty obligation, and replenish 
the Provineial treasury by illegal and unjust exac- 
tions from the lumbermen of Maine. If he (Mr. 
’.) had taken a correct view of this subject, it pre- 
sents a case calling loudly for redress, and he hoped 
that the powerful talents and influence of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts would be exerted to obtain 

Especially, as the treaty negotiated by him, 
and construed, as it seems to have been by the 
british Government, has not only been of no ad- 
vantage or benefit to Maine, but, on the contrary, 
apositive injury. For, prior to this treaty, no toll 
or duty whatever was exacted. Since the treaty, 
aduty is imposed which goes far to swallow up 
the hard-earned profits of the poor lumbermen. 

But there was one other occurrence to which he 
felt bound to allude, which had done much to 
strengthen and confirm the dissatisfaction of the 
people of Maine with the treaty of Washington. 
tle referred to the debate which occurred in the | 
british Parliament, in March, 1843, upon the sub- 

ct of this treaty, in which disclosures were made 
that stamped the course of the British Government 
with the deepest colors of fraud. This is strong 
language, but no stronger, he believed, than the 
transaction fully justified. ‘The Senate would per- 
withim to read from Hansard’s Parliamentary De- 
bates, volume 5, page 1,248, a part of the speech of 
Sir Robert Peel in reply to Lord Palmerston. The 
latter gentleman had assailed the treaty of Wash 
ington for yielding so much to the American claim, 
and insisting that by an arbitration England would 
have obtained a much larger portion of the disputed 
territory than she did under the treaty. Lord Pal- 
merston also alluded to the map, said to have been 
discovered by Mr. Sparks, at Paris, on which the 

ine was laid down agreeably to the English claim, 
and alleged to have been done by Dr. Franklin. 
Sir Robert replies that this is of no force, inasmuch 
as there is no evidence whatever connecting it with 
Dr. Franklin, and then goes on to say: 

“But there is still another map. Here—in this country— 
in tie library of the late King, was deposited a map, by 
Mitehell, of the date of 1783—that map was in the possession 
ofthe late King, and it was also in possession of the noble 
Lord, but he did not communicate its contents to Mr. Web- 
ster, Itis marked by a broad red line, and on that line is 
written ‘ Boundury, as described by our negotiator, Mr. Os- 
wali,’ and that line follows the claim of the United States. 
—_ map was on an extended scale. It was in possession 
oft the late King, who was particularly curious in respect to 
geographical inquiries. On that map, I repeat, is placed the 
boundary line—that claimed by the United States, and on 
“iy: different places on that line, ‘boundary, as described 
. Oswald.’ Now, I do not say that that was the boundary 
utinately settled by the negotiators; but nothing can be 
ae fallacious than founding a claim upon contemporary 
haps, unless you ean also prove that they were adopted by || 


d—Mr. Yance ye 
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the negotiators ; and when the noble Lord takes it forgranted 
that if we had resorted to arbitration, we should have been 
successful in obtaining our claims, | cannot help thinking 
the matter would have been open to much discussion. In- 
deed, Ido not believe that that claim of Great Britain was 
well founded ; thatit is a claim which the negotiators intended 
to ratify.”’ 

Now, with these admissions and disclosures be- 
fore the world, is there any language too strong in 
which to characterize the course of the British 
Government? They show that, during the whole 
course of the controversy in regard to the north- 
eastern boundary prior to the negotiations of the 
treaty of 1842, there was in the possession of the 
King, and in the British archives, a map—Mitch- 
ell’s map—which, it is well known, was the map 
used by the negotiators of the treaty of 1783, on 
which the line 1s traced by Mr. Oswald, (the Brit- 


ish commissioner who negotiated the provisional / 


articles of this treaty, November, 1782,) in exact 
accordance with the claims of the United States. 
It has always been known, therefore, to the Brit- 
ish Government that their claim was an unjust 
one; and still it has been persevered in—pre ssed 


and prosecuted even to the very verge of war. If | 


it be regarded as too strong an inference from the 
vossession of this map, that the British title was 
eaten to be unfounded, he would add the express 
declaration of Sir Robert Peel, in the same speech, 
that he *‘ did not believe the claim of England to be 
well-founded.’’ Now, sir, transfer this transaction 
to private life, and how would it be regarded ? 
What would be said of one who should make an 
effort, through the forms of law or otherwise, to 
obtain the possession and property in his neigh- 
bor’s farm, when he had full and ample evidence 
in his pocket that the right and title to the farm 
was fully in his neighbor, and not in himself? Is 
there one code of morals for individuals and an- 
other for nations? On the contrary, does not the 
same Immutable principles of right , of truth, of jus- 
tice, apply to both; and fraud and deception de- 
serve as strong and emphatic a reprobation in one 
case as in the other? 

But this transaction contracts a deeper dye when 
we trace ita step farther. It appears by the dec- 
laration of Sir Robert Peel that, at the very time 
Lord Ashburton was in this country and nego- 
tiating the treaty of Washington, he had in his 
possession this identical map. Notwithstanding 
this, he permits himself to say, in a letter to the 
Secretary of State, June 13, 1542: 

“ We believe the position maintained by us on the subject 
of this boundary to be founded in justice and equity; and 
we deny that we have been determined in our pretensions 
by policy and expedience.”’ 

Again, he says in his letter of the 21st of June: 

** | will only here add the most solemn assurance, which 
I would not lightly make, that after a long and careful con- 
sideration of all the arguments and inferences, direct and 
circumstantial, bearing on the whole of this truly difficutt 
question, it is my settied conviction that it was the inten- 
tion of the parties to the treaty of peace of 1783, however 
lnpertectly these intentions may have been executed, to 
leave to Great Britain, by their description of boundaries, 
the whole of the waters of the St. John.” 

How such declarations could be made by one 
having in his possession the evidence that the line 
crossed the main branch of the St. John, and ex- 
tended some sixty or seventy miles beyond it to 
the highlands dividing the waters « mptying them- 
selves, on the one hand into the St. Lawrence, and 
on the other into the Atlantic ocean, agreeably to 
the American claim, is not for him to explain. 
Indeed, it seemed to him inexplicable and astound- 
ing. Under all these circumstances, he might well 
appeal to probabilities in regard to the correctness 
of the opinion expressed that the people of Maine 
were fully satisfied with this treaty—a treaty which 
gave to England over three million acres of terri- 


tory as incontestably the property of that State as | 


any one of the many millions of acres which now 
constitute her broad domain. He had intended to 
have alluded to other topics, such as the quality 
and value of the lands transferred, the important 
military advantages surrendered, &c.; but ‘ the 
morning hour’’ having elapsed, he would not tres- 
ass upon the rights of the Senator from Alabama, 
iMr. 3aGBy,]| who is now entitled to the floor. 


Note.—The closing remarks of Mr. Wesgster, in reply, 


are reported in the Union thus: “ Mr. W. ended with a brief 


allusion to two maps, one marked by Mr. Oswald, the other 
by Dr. Franklin; that of Mr. Oswald found in the British 
Museum; the other in a library in Paris, which, he said, 
were produced as proposition maps, nothing more.” 
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To this it may be replied that the map with the British 
line upon it never was in the possession of the Government 
of the United States unnl 1842, when it was brought here 
by Mr. Jared Sparks, having been discovered by him in the 
archives of the Foreign Oftice at Paris. If this was a “ propo- 
sition’? made by the British to the American Ministers, why 
was it not found in the possession, or among the papers or 
the latter, or in the archives of the American Government? 
Again: there is not only no evidence connectiug this map 
with the negotiations or with Dr. Franklin, but both Lord 
Brougham and Sir Robert Peet expressly admit that there 
was no evidence o7 it, in a discussion of this subject in the 
British Parliament. he map itself is a small affhir, of 
about eighteen inches square, and is supposed, as Sir Robert 
Peel says, to have been published by M. d*Anville, 1746. 

On the other hand, the ap with the American line upon 
it, was Mitchell’s map, acknowledged on all hands to be the 
map used by the negotiators of the treaty of Leo, Dt was 
found, not in the Foreign Office at Paris, but first in the pos- 
session of George TIL, and afterwards in the British museum, 
lt did net purport to have an .dmerican proposition upon it, 
but a line agreed upon—-a line having Written ov il, in four 
places, ** Boundary as described by our negotiator, Mr. Os 
wald.? Aud this we have good reason to believe by the 
hand of the King himself. To the remarks of Sir Robert 
Peel, already quoted, those of Lord Brougham, in a speech 
in Parliament upon a vote of thanks to Lord Ashburton, 
may be added, which were as follows : 

“T Know that map—I knew a map which I can trace to 
the custody of George II, and on which is the American 
line, and not the English line, and upon whieh there is a 
note, that, from the handwriting, as has been described to 
me, makes me think it was the note of George TIT. himself: 
*This is the line of Mr. Oswald’s treaty of 1753, written 
three or four times upon the face of if.’ ”’ 

After all this, to regard these two maps as of equal author 
ity, or that they were merely interchanged as ** propositions,”* 
seems strange and farfetched, to say the least. 





THE SECRET SERVICE FUND. 
REMARKS OF MR. W. L. YANCEY, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In tHe Hovse or RerReseNnrAtives, 
eIpril 9 and 10, 1846. 

On Mr. C. J. Ingersoll’s resolutions of inquiry into 
the conduct of Daniel Webster, in expending 
the contingent fund while Secretary of State. 
Mr. YANCEY said: I cannot agree, Mr. 

Speaker, with the venerable gentleman from Mas- 

sachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] in the view he has taken 

of a want of constitutional and legal power in this 


House over this subject. That gentleman says 


| that he cannot vote for these resolutions, in their 


present form, because they * require an exhibition 
* to this House of the manner in which a fund has 
‘been expended, which, under the Constitution 
‘and laws of the United States, has hitherto been 
* buried in profound secrecy.’’ I have examined 
the Constitution, as well as the brief moment since 
this declaration was made has permitted me to do, 
and find nothing in its provisions to justify, in the 
least degree, the interpretation put upon it by that 
gentleman. There is no clause there, indeed, 
which speaks of * secret service’? money; the only 
clauses that do speak of appropriations, disburse- 
ments, and accounting for the same, are, the first 
clause of the seventh section of article first: ** All 
‘bills for raising revenue shall originate in the 
‘House of Representatives;’? and the seventh 
clause of section ninth of article first: ** No money 
‘shall be drawn from the treasury, but in conse- 
‘quence of appropriations made by law; and a 
regular statement and account of the receipts and 
‘ oe ta OT of all public money, shall be pub- 
‘lished from time to time.” 

My colleague (Mr. Hittrarp] has also said that 
this House has no control over this subject. The 
above provisions of the Constitution show that 
this House alone originates * all bills for raising 
‘ revenue,’’ and that “a regular statement and a 
‘count of the receipts and expenditures of public 
‘money shall be published from time to time.”’ 

All money raised and placed in the treasury is 
‘public money.”? All money drawn from the 
treasury, therefore, is ‘* public money;’’ and the 
expenditure of all money thus drawn, must con 
sequently be accounted for and regularly stated. 
Money expended in what is ca'led “ secret ser 
vice,”’ is public money—expended, it is presumed 
and contemplated, for:public good, and is not ex- 
empted by the Constitution, as argued by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Avams,] from 
being thus accounted for. The Constitution makes 
no distinction between money drawn from the 
treasury for that purpose, and money drawn for 
any other purpose. The power of this House, 
then, over the expenditure of the “ secret service 
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fund’’ is complete; and it must be made to appear 
that it has been expended for the public benefit. 
The peculiar spirit of this Government requires 
this House to exercise the right of holding toa 
rigid accountability all who are charged with the 
disbursement of public money. Again, sir: if the 
expenditure of a few thousand dollars can be cov- 
ered up by law, as it is contended that the expendi- 
ture of ** secret service money’? may be, the dis- 
bursement of the whole amount necessary to carry 
on the Government annually may, by a corrupt 
party majority, be likewise concealed from the 
people by a law allowine it to be aecounted for 
by merely iune that the ** entire amount had 
en paul out for the annual expenses of the Gov- 
ernment, 
Sir, the people have a just right to know to what 
purpose every dollar which you have taken from 
them by taxes has been applied, In this instance 
presentative of the people, {[Mr. C. J. Incer- 
soit, of Pennsylvania,| a member of the only 
branch of Congyre that can originate a bill for 
revenue, states in his place, that there is good 
reason to believe that a large amount of public 
money has been fraudulently accounted for, and 
fraudulently used. He states that Daniel Web- 


hile Secretary of State, instead of using the 


, 


eret service fund—the *eontingent fund,’’ to 
peak in Jegislative phraseolorgy—tor the public 
l,as requn i by law, cor intly applied it to 

f own individual prey ) , OF W purpo Ss ub 
' ynto the | hoes Representative, on this 
ittemment, demands of this body, that it shall call 
Hpon the proper department to communicate to it 
the } (es, Irom wil pit may determine thie charae- 
te wl extent of the tra ction; and if it should 
} 1 thie eharee to bye true, to found upon them, 


th power to do by the Constitution, articles 
ofimpeachment, 


Yet we are gravely told by my 
colleacue, that **this House has no control over 


” 


the matter that ** it did not fairly come within 
{ T diction of this body;’’ though he would 
nevertheles vote for the resolutions! strange 


conclusion, If not * within the jurisdiction of 
this body,’’ no member has a right to vote for 
them. If we ** have no control over the matter,”’ 
it is an error toapprove of them byavote. Why, 
then, will my colleague vote for them? Not on 
hich public considerations does he justify his vole, 


but for reasons thus stated by him: * I being a 


‘Whis, and I take this oceasion to say, that I use 


‘ word in no low or bitter parusan sense, and 
‘that being in a minority here, | avow myself 
‘ho red in day er battle unde r that standard ,—I 
for one will interpose no objection; on the con- 
‘trary, TL ehallence the fullest investigation Into the 
onuduct ofa man who came into office asa Whig.”’ 
Is my colleague thus ready to shield **a man who 
eame into offies i Whie.”’ by aiding the House 
to do that which is not “ within the jurisdiction of 
This | iy ” . 
Th ert 1 from Massa husetts [Mr. Apams] 
WW? ‘ oljection to the passare of these res- 
‘ lor t| 6 fj he expenditure of that money, 
‘the Secretary of State, past and pre sent, 1s no 
more responsible than you or lL. The law says it 
* shall be expended by order of the President him- 


self?’ ‘The resolutions, sur, call for ** an account 
Softail payments made on President’s certificates, 
d by law, through the 
Department for the 


‘from the fund appropriat 
- rency of that ( the sstate 
‘ contingent expenses of foreign intercourse, 

Now, sir, grant all to be as the gentleman from 
Massachusetts says, that this money is only to be 
expended by order of the President himself; then, 
if it shall appt ar that ** payments of money on Pres- 
‘ ident's certificates (or orders) from the fund appro- 
* priated by law , through the agency of that Depart- 
‘ment, for the contingent expenses of foreign inter- 
‘course,’ &c., have gone into Mr, Webster’s hands 
as Secretary of State, and that he then * made 
* fraudule nt misapplication and personal use of the 
‘public funds,”* so paid to him out of the treasury 
on the President’s order, will the gentleman from 
Massachusetts contend that ** he is no more respon- 

ble than you or 1,’* and that being the appointee 
of the President, will shield him from censure or 
punishment? Certainly, if he does so contend, 
he advances a new and strange doctrine. When 
we cut loose from a government acknowledging 
‘‘the divine right of kings,’’ we also repudiated 


? 
ihe do trine th at =° the king could do no wrong. 
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We have not, however, while adopting the rigid 
accountability of the great head of the republic, in- 
grafted upon our jurisprudence that monstrous doc- 
trine, that an under-official, a clerk, ** can do no 
wrong.’’ Were it so, impeachment would be a 
useless check upon official malversation and crime. 
Kach officer of Government stands upon his per- 
sonal and official responsibility, and John Tyler 
cannot be brought into this controversy to shield 
Daniel Webster. If, then, the gentleman who 
presented these resolutions should prove to be cor- 


rect in his statement of the extent of the misde- | 


meanor of this ex-Secretary of State, Daniel Web- 
ster is now liable to be impeached by this House. 
The Constitution confides to this body the origi- 
nating of articles of impeachment. How ean it 
perform that duty, sir, if it **has no control over 
this matter,’’ “if it does not fairly come within its 
jurisdiction :”’ 


power to go behind the President’s certificate, to 
see how it was done, and who so expended it, and 
for what purpose, your power of impeachment for 
such an offence would be a nullity. But, if it is 
not a nullity, you have power to send for persons 
and papers, and to probe to the bottom a matter 
on which such grave charges have been founded. 
It is not only due to the accused and the accuser, 
but it is eminently due to the character of our 
country, that this should be done. If that charac- 
tur has in any degree been sullied, even if by ‘a 
man who came into office as a Whig,’ let the 
American people know him; let all eyes be turned 
upon him, unul the focus of their concentrated in- 
dignation and contempt shall consume him, as with 
a mighty flame of indignation, or so flood him with 
paintul Jight, that there shall be no spot in the 
wide Jand in which he can hide his diminished 
head in shame. 

[ am not disposed, Mr. Speaker, to interfere in the 
controversy going on between the Representative 
from Pennsylvania, [Mr.C. J. InGersoxy,] and the 
Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Webster.] I 
should have been content to have given a silent 
vote, and was much in hopes that the House 
would have pursued such a course on the resolu- 
tions before us. ‘They were merely resolutions 
of inquiry, and, as such, did not call for debate. 
Discussion will be more appropriate on the infor- 
mation which may thus be elicited. The Whigs, 
however, have chosen to throw the character of 
the ex-Secretary of State into the debate which 
sprung up on the power of the House to pass these 
resolutions; they have been warned not to suffer 
the arm of their champion to be thus paralyzed, 
while it is dealing such weighty blows in their be- 
half; and more than that, they have sought to give 
lustre to his name and character, by associating 
him, in the mind of the civilized world, with the 
name of Washington, the Father of his Country ! 
My colleague has launched boldly, indeed, into 
eulogy upon the character of his favorite Senator, 
and has gloried in the responsibility of defending 
an absent man, upon whom blows were falling 
thick and fast; and has ** defended him because he 
believed him to be an innocent man!’’ Sir, where 
was C. J. Ingersoll when, in his place in the Sen- 
ate, Daniel Webster could hardly find language 
sufliciently strong to give vent to his abuse of him? 
i:xeluded, sir, from a reply in that body. And 
shall Mr. Webster be considered as acting proper- 
ly in attacking ‘*an absent man,’’ and we here as 
acting improperly, for reviewing his public career, 
because, torsooth, he is not present?) Who is re- 
sponsible, 1 would ask, for this dissection of his 
character, when he is ‘*absent,’’ but those friends 
of his who have commenced in this Hall such a 
fulsome eulogy upon him, as to draw forth hisses 
from members; not because my colleague had not 
the respect of the members here, but because he 
had attempted, in their estimation, to drag down 
the name of Washington to a connexion with that 
of W ebste i 

Sir, the only possible connexion that I can per- 
ceive to exist between the names of Washington 
and Webster is that propinguity which they hold 
to each other in the alphabet. ‘l will not, cannot, 
presume any other to be possible. My colleague 
glories in being classed with Mr. Webster as a 
Whig! Well, sir, he may have a monopoly of 
all such glory and pride. 1 know nothing of him, 
save what history discloses; and that impartial 


If the money has been improperly | 
and fraudulently expended, and this House has no | 
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stenographer has disclosed enough to cause me to 
loathe such a political affinity. I speak not with 
reference to his bank and tariff opinions. Those 
are questions upon which men may and do hon. 
orably differ; but LI speak with reference to his 
conduct as a citizen and lecislator during the ae 
war, and to the position in which he now stands ag 
a public man. 

Upon what, Mr. Speaker, does all this hich 
commendation of Mr. Webster rest? What 
there in his history or public career which has 
duced my colleague [Mr. Hiturarp] to say, * tha: 
the name of an American citizen was honored and 
respected abroad by its association with that of 
Webster; that, next to that of Washington, yo 
American name stands higher in Europe?’ Was 
it the history of his course during the late wa; 
when his country was involved in a serious and 
deadly struggle with the lion power of England 
which has cansed the patriots of Europe to place 
the name of Webster by the side of that of Wash. 
ington? Do his votes against the raising of troops, 
the provisioning and clothing them, and against 
the making of laws to carry on the war, so elevate 
him in the eyes of the patriots of the Old World, 
that the only niche in the temple of fame worthy of 
his self-denying patriotism and love of country js 
next to that universally accorded to Washington, 
the ‘first in war—first in peage—first in the hearts 
of his countrymen ?”’ 

Has the course of Mr. Webster on the French 
spoliation question, when the patriot chieftain, 
General Jackson, was President, and urged Con- 
eress to aid him in causing France to do us long- 
delayed justice, been the cause of all this high and 
honorable respe ct being awarded to him? On th t 
oceasion, it will be remembered that he said, in 
substance, ‘if the enemy were at the gates of the 


Capitol, and ready to batter down its walls, | 


would not vote one cent for its defence;” and it 
will forever be remembered, that the venerable 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] took 
occasion then to say, that ‘*he (Mr. Webster) liad 
but another step to take, and that was, to go over 
to the enemy.”’ 

Or has it been the Ashburton treaty, in which, 
besides yielding soil confessedly ours, and avoid- 
ing a settlement of the great question of ‘right of 
search,’’ the murder of Durfee, and the burning 
and lake-ingulphed Caroline, were left unavenged, 
unatoned for, that has entitled this man to the love 
and veneration awarded to Washineton? 

And though Europe might err in its estimate ot 
Mr. Webster’s title to that respect, upon what 
has my colleague founded his high praise of that 
character’ Not upon these events, 1 am sure. 
And if not, upon what ean he found his defence 
of him? Ihave asked him if it was Mr. Web- 
ster’s opposition to the late war that gained him 
the hearts of the patriots of the Old World. And 
how did he reply? He said that he knew nothing 
about that, but urged the plea of infancy as an ex- 
cuse for it, saying that Mr. Webster was at that 
time a young man. I see my colleague shakes his 
head at this. 

Mr. Hituiarp said that he had declared, when 
rising to address the House yesterday, that he did 
not do so for the purpose of defending Mr. Web- 
ster; nor should he have added a word further to 
the debate, had it not been for the personal attack 
made by his colleague, when he had observed that 
he should be happy, after the present storm had 
subsided, to see Mr. Webster still continuing to 
enjoy the same high reputation to which he had 
ever been entitled. 

Mr. Yancey here quoted the speech of Mr. 
Hivviarp, as reported in the Union: 


i8 


ine 


** What he had to say was, that he had noticed with pride 
and satisfaction, when in Europe, that the name ol Wen- 
STER Was loved, honored, and respected. He would meet 
the full responsibility of this declaration, here and else- 
where.”* 

“If Mr. Wesster’s course was unfortunate as to the 
war, he (Mr. H.) had nothing to do with it. He envied the 
feelings of no one who would turn over the pages ol filth 
and vile party defamation to rake up charges against any 
man.”’ : 

‘1 do not give my own opinion only, but I state the fact 
that, in all the glorious constellation of American names, 
noue is brighter in European estimation than that of WE8- 
STER.”” 

“Mr. Hintiarp was, he said, going on to remark that 
among the most eminent persons in Europe no American 
name, next to the name of Washington, was held in highet 
respect than the name of Daxter Werster.” 
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I merely bring these to the recollection of my 
colleague, to show that he did not undertake to 
defend Mr. Webster against any one of the charges 
I brought against him; and yet that he bestowed 
upon his character the very highest commenda- 
tion. On what foundation did this commendation 
rest? 

Mr. Hittsarp. I stated that the people abroad 

did not look into the minutiz of our party divi- 
sions. They did not undertake to go into such 
yarticulars, but rezarded Mr. Webster for his great 
and shining qualities as an American statesman. 

Mr. Yancey. It is not to the estimation in 
which Mr. Webster is held in Europe I am now 
directing my remarks, but to the high character 
attributed by my colleague to his favorite Senator. 
He has said, ‘Sit was a misfortune that a man, 

* whose intellect and public services have rendered 
‘the name of his country illustrious, and had asso- 
‘ciated it abroad with everything that is to be hon- 
‘ored and loved, should have so few personal and 
‘ political friends here.’’ He further said, * I have 
*seen much in him to admire. If there is any- 
* thing censurable in him, I have not observed it.”’ 
I asked him en what ground he rested those com- 
mendations? Was it on Mr. Webster’s course 
during the last war? He said it was not—he knew 
nothing about that. Was it on the part he acted 
in the Ashburton treaty? No; my colleague said 
he had nothing to do with that subject. Then I 
inquired whether it was because Mr. Webster had 
said, that if the enemy were thundering at the gates 
of the Capitol, he would not vote a cent for its de- 
fence? He said that was not the cause. I then 
inquired whether it was beeause he was at this 
hour, the pensioned agent of the manufacturers ? 
This is the rumor in all directions. It is uncon- 
tradicted by his friends; I believe they dare not 
deny it. My colleague admits that this was not 
the ground of his praise. Then what was it? 
Perhaps the reason may be profitably searched for 
in the feeling which induced him to glory in de- 
fending ‘a man who came into office as a Whig.” 

Sir, | solemnly enter my protest against this 
monstrous declaration upon the floor of an Ameri- 
can Congress, that the name of an American citi- 
zen receives any peculiar respect and honor, even 


**abroad,”? by an association with that of Daniel | 


Webster. The world yet reveres the name of 
Grecian, because of an Alcibiades of ancient, and 


a Bozzaris of modern, days—of the Roman citizen, | 


because a Brutus consecrated it by the blood of a | 


dying tyrant—of the Scot, because of a Wallace 
and a Bruce—of a Briton, because of the Hamp- 
dens and Sidneys—of an Irishman, because of an 


immett and a Grattan—of a Swiss, because of a. 


Tell—of a Pole, because of a Sobieski and a Kos- 
ciusko—of a Frenchman, because of a Lafayette; 
but has it, I ask, been reserved for the proud name 
of an American citizen, not to be consecrated by 
the lustre of the fame of Washington, Franklin, 
Henry, Hamilton, Jefferson, Adams, Madison, 
and Jackson, but to be indebted for its position 
and character to the name of Daniel Webster! 

Language, Mr. Speaker, fails in power to con- 
vey the idea which such a discriminating connec- 
tion suggests to the mind. 

The honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, 
{Mr. Winturop,] has said that Webster’s “name 
‘and fame will live, when the names of others, 
‘whom he would not mention, shall have perished 
‘forever.’’ I will not gainsay it. There is such 


a thing, I believe, as one’s being ‘‘ damned to im- 


mortality.” 


“And fame, not more survives, from good than evil deeds. 
The aspiring youth, who fired the Ephesian dome, 
Outlives in story, the pious fool who reared it.” 

And while the names of many a noble spirit, who 
bore the knapsack and musket over every battle- 
field of the Revolution, in behalf of bleeding and 
struggling freedom, shall forever be ‘‘ unhonored 
and unsung,’’ that of one, who in his country’s 
hour of peril, deserted her cause, and attempted to 
crush her existence, will be as vividly impressed 
pon the memories of his countrymen, as that of 
Washington himself; in order that there may be a 
name for the embodiment of treason, as well as 
for virtue and patriotism ! 

In order that the world may judge how far the 
arm of one “ who is dealing such mighty blows”’ 
upon the Democracy, should justly be paralyzed, 
I would like to know of that gentleman, who claims 
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** the distinction of being a friend of that Senator,"’ 
how much of truth there is in the statement, so 
currently reported, that Mr. Webster has been 
pensioned, in order that he might go into the Sen- 
ate, and advocate the manufacturing interest? 

Mr. Wintnrop said he should reserve expla- 
nation on such topics till he had a full and fair op- 
portunity of going into the subject; but he denied 
that Mr. Webster was in any just sense the pen- 
sioned agent of the manuficturing interest, or of 
any other interest. He had been charged at one 
time with being the pensioned agent of the United 
States Bank; at another of being the pensioned 
agent of the British; and now with being the pen- 
sioned agent of the manufacturers. 

Mr. Yancey. I will not try conclusions at this 
time with the gentleman from Massachusetts. He 
does not deny the fact. 

Mr. Wintnror wished to add that he had not 
denied the charge, because he did not know of a 
single dollar having been raised in the city he rep- 
resented. No such fact was within his knowledge. 
As to the peculiar circumstances which the hon- 
orable member had found stated in a newspaper, 
he should neither admit nor deny them. If they 
had occurred, they were not within his personal 
knowledge. He would deny nothing about which 
he knew nothing.—(See Appendix.) 

Mr. Yancey. I give creat credit to the honor- 
able gentleman from Massachusetts for the candor 
of his remarks. The gentleman does not deny the 
charge. And why? Because it is not within his 
knowledge. This is very proper. I make a state- 
ment upon public newspaper authority, with which 
almost the whole United States are conversant. | 
have been informed that the sum of §100,000 has 
been raised by the friends of Mr. Webster to pen- 
sion him as a Senator of Massachusetts. It is 
raised, as 1 understand, on manufacturing stocks. 

Mr. Asumuw here rose, and asked the floor for 
an explanation; but Mr. Y. declined to yield it. 

Mr. Yancey. [ understand this sum has been 
placed to the credit of Mr. Webster, or in trust for 
his family, or the money pledged to him. If the 
fact is not so, the statement can be contradicted. It 
is further said, that at the beginning of this winter 
he was not disposed to come on to the Senate at all, 
because some $30.000 or 440,000 of the amount 
had not been raised. He is the attorney, then, of 
the manufacturers. They have raised for him 
$100,000 in manufacturing stock. Here is shown 
the peculiar cunning of the Yankee. If the ** god- 
like’? shall succeed in preventing a repeal of the 
tariff, the stock will be very high; but if he does 
not, then his income will sink in proportion. It is 
so arranged as to reward him in proportion to his 
success. It will be remarked that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wintrurop,] (from one 
of the towns of whose district Mr. Webster comes, 
and who is one of his constituents,) denies that ‘in 
any just sense’? Mr. W. is the pensioned agent of 
Now, as to what is a ‘ ‘just 
sense” we may differ; our standard of justice may 


differ. 


I heard it said but this morning in Baltimore, by ° 


a warm friend of Mr. Webster, both personal and 
political, that he was a man of expensive habits, 
and was poor, and could not afford to represent the 
State of Massachusetts, if his friends did not raise 
him this money. Admit that he is poor—as poor 
as Cincinnatus, who was forced to follow. the 
plough: can he not, like Cincinnatus, leave his 
plough to do service to his country; and then, Cin- 
cinnatus-like, return to his plough, as poor as when 
he left it? Cannot a poor man serve his country ? 
Is there not patriotism enough in Mr. W.’s heart 
to induce him to submit to the common privations 
to which others submit, and to do without the ex- 
travagance and luxury to which his expensive habits 
may have accustomed him, and serve his country at 
a critical period like this, without being paid $6,000 
a year, above what any other Senator receives, for 
occupying a seat in the Senate? Why are Repre- 
sentatives paid out of the treasury of the United 
States, and not out of the State treasuries? Be- 
cause, did they look to their own States for their 
pay, local influences and local interests would exert 
too strong a sway over their minds, and they would 


not be able to preserve that personal independence | 


of character which alone fits a man to act on gen- 
eral views for the good of his whole country. 
The tax for the pay of a Representative is there- 
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fore levied from the whole nation of which he is a 
legislator. [tis a wise prevision of the Constitu- 
tion. If, then, it be a fact that Mr. Webster is 
pensioned for his public services by a particular 
class of men at home, is not the spirit, at least, if 
not the letter of the Constitution, thereby violated ? 
If he is paid, what is it for? Is it that his eloquent 
voice may merely resound within the walls of the 
Senate chamber? Is it that he may adorn the pub 
lie counsels merely, without any view to private 
and personal interests? That is not human nature. 
[fit be true that the manufacturers, who have al- 
ready accumulated enormous fortunes, are still ask 
ing for more and nore protection, that those for- 
tunes may be yet further angmented, and that Mr. 
Weebster renrese nts these interests in the Senate, it 
is not hard to divine that the $100,000 have not 
heen raised merely that he may bring his talents 
and ¢ Xperience to the public councils. It is not hard 
to divine that he is place d there peculiarly for the 
purpose of seeing to it that those interests shall, as 
heretofore, have the exclusive privilege of batten 
ing upon the balance of the country. If, by the 
force of truth ably presented, a flash of light should 
chance to beam in upon his understanding, and 
show him that the Constitution forbids his favorite 
doctrine of protection, can he raise his voice agamst 
it in ohedience to his conscience ? Would he not 
be derelict to his engagement if he did?) Might not 
the manufacturers turn upon him, and say: ** You 
are our paid attorney; did we not give you $100),- 
(0 for the very purpose of defending this doctrine 
of protection; and are you now going to betray 
us?’ 

Sir, i? that Senator is in annual receipt of money, 
secured to him by the peculiar interests he repre- 
sents, he is nota free representative; and his brother 
Senators have to deal with a paid attorney, with 
fixed opinions; and whenever he opens his mouth 
to discuss those peculiar interests, and to give his 
views of the constitutionality of the course he ad- 
vocates, his thoughts, not being the thoughts of 
a great statesman, speaking conscientiously upon 
such grave matters, but, receiving their coloring 
from the bribe that he rolls like a sweet morsel be- 
neath his tongue, will fall harmlessly, as every hon- 
est man should desire, to the ground; ay, sir, lo the 
ground, to which the grovelling belong! 

Has it been upon this that my colleague has 
based his estimate of Mr. Webster’s character? I 
should hope not, sir. But my colleague has econ- 
tented himself with offsetting these grave matters, 
by expressing his desire “no longer to hear, as he 
has long heard on the stump, charges against a dis- 
tinguished member of the Whig party!”’ and stating 
that he could not consent “to track down public 
men in this manner,’’ nor ** turn over the pages of 
vile party defamation”’ for such a purpose! Ah! 
A change, then, has come “ over the spirit of his 
dream.” Now, | would like to ask my colleague 
whether he did not, in the Presidential election of 
1840, retail to the people the vile slang of Ogleism? 
I would ask him whether, in adducing causes why 
Mr. Van Buren ought not to be reélected, he did 
not inform the people upon the very grave and im- 
portant matter of the number and quality of towels 
and napkins Mr. Van Buren used; whether he did 
not tell them ‘the gold spoon”’ story, and descend 
among the scullions of Mr. Van Buren’s kitchen, 
to count the utensils there; and ransack his bed- 
chamber, to take an inventory of the articles used 
there; and dwell with peculiar glee on other par- 
ticulars, not proper to be mentioned to ears polite— 
not even to ears as impolite as those of this House 
sometimes seem to be? 

Mr. Hittiarp did not hesitate to say, that in 
1840, he had taken some humble part in that polit- 
ical contest which resulted so gloriously to the cause 
of sound principles. And, during the Presidential 
canvass, he did read to some of his constituents a 
portion of Mr. Ogle’s speech. 

Mr. Yancey. My colleague confesses, then, to 
‘the soft impeachment;” and therein confesses 
that his statesmanlike qualities were very unwor- 
thily employed; unless, indeed, he deems, like the 
lawyer in the fable, * that the case being altered, 
alters the case!” ‘That kind of “tracking down” 
of public men I have not indulged in, neither is it 
contemplated by the resolutions before us. That, 
sir, I have left to Ogle, and to those who have n 
taste for such vulgarities; but if the course of ar- 
gament I have pursued is deemed objectionable to 
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those gentlemen who have become so suddenly 
fastidious, when perchance ‘a man who came into 
office as a Whig” is assailed, I fear 1 must occupy 
as fearful a position as any of those who have pre- 
sumed to attack **the godlike.’’ I must prepare 
for as terrible a “scarifying”’ as his followers say 
he gave to the gentleman from Pennsylvania! Of 
what, however, did this “scarifying” consist? I 
heard it, sir, It was powerful—severe, if you 
jlenase—if true, crushing! But how was it done? 
Was there dignity init? Did it exhibit the lofty, 
stern, elevated defence of a pure man, unjustly as- 
sailed? Was even the grandeur of passion there ? 
Far from it. [It was but a heaping of * false’? upon 
‘‘falschood ;’’ “thing’’ upon **ereature,’’ and ‘Sorea- 
ture’ upon “thing.” It was not relieved by a sin- 
vle yurat of true and honest indignation —by a sin- 
gle clevated sentiment. In vain will you search it 
for any of the evidences of that dignity of intellect 
with which nature has endowed him. He eharac- 
terized Mr. Ingersoll’s speech as ‘an ebullition, 
FOUL AND BLACK-MOUTHED as anything ever ejected 
from the mouth of any thing standing on two legs.” 
A vulgar passion had control of him at the moment, 
and the heart of the man was displayed as paramount 
to the head! 

Sir, the eacle soaring aloft in the blue vault of 
Heaven, bathes his plumage in the clouds before 
he daris, like the bolt of Jove, upon his prey! The 
Muscovy drake loves to dip his foul body in the 
mud-puddie, and to scatter its filthy contents upon 
everything around him, as he shakes it from his 
ruffling feathers! 

“ Scarifying,’”’ Why, sir, the * seari- 
fying’’ m Ly be owing to the acidity of the matter 
thrown upon him. ‘The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania administered an emetic to the Massachusetts 
Senator. Jt produced a wonderful effect; and its 
operation caused an immense discharge of bile to 
be thrown off from the Senator’s stomach, which 
doubtless well bespattered the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. Yethesurvives. Itmight be “ a justcon- 
clusion,’’ from the stuff thus thrown up, that the Sen- 
ator’s system could not have been in ahealthy state. 

My colleague says, that ** he envies the feelings 
of no man, who would turn over the pages of vile 
party defamation,’’ to rake up charges against any 
man. Without again referring him to his own 
course in reference to Mr. Van Buren, I now refer 
him to the debates of 1842, in this Hall, in which 
this Senator’s party friends dissected his character. 
If but half they said of him was true, he can be 
placed no lower in the moral scale! Ido not say 
that the charges made against him, by leading 
Whigs in that Congress, were true, (God forbid 
that | should be answerable for the truth of what 
they say, when they choose ** to track down a pub- 
lie man!’*) But 1 do say, that with such a char- 
acte* as that of Daniel Webster before us, as 
dissected by his confederates in Whigery, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania cannot be blamed for 
what he has said, if it is true; least of all, can I 
be blamed for bringing up historical truths, to show 
that in no respect can the American name receive 
any respect by its connection, either at home or 
** abroad,”’ with that of Daniel Webster. 

The gentleman trom Connecticut [Mr. Dixon] 
said that, before [ brought these charges, I had his 
high respect. 1 trust his respect is not diminished. 
I should greatly regret it. The eentleman and I 
are old acquaintances and old friends. We were 
students in college together. | remember with the 
greatest pleasure those days of our early life, when 
we so often wandered by the banks of the Green 
river together, or turned over tlre pages of Euclid 
and Horace in common pursuit of knowledge: 
however, if I have lost anything of his good will, 
I must e’en bear it as I may. 

Mr. Dixon said Mr, Y, still had that respect. 

‘The gentleman thinks the history of the last war 
has nothing to do with the character of Mr. Web- 
ster, and he thinks I was unfortunate in alluding 
to it. Why? Because a relative of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania was a Tory. 

Mr. Dixon. I did not ask the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania whether his relatives were Tories, 
but whether he had not said, that if he had lived 
in the days of the Revolution, he would himself 
have been a Tory; and he said he would, 

Mr. Yancey. Very well; then it seems to me 
the only difference between Mr. Webster and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania is this: the one would 


indeed! 
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have been a Tory if he had lived in the war of the 
Revolution, and the other actually was a Tory in 
the last war. One would have been a Tory on 
contingency, and the other was a Tory outright. 

Why do I say this? If the case had been that | 
Mr. Webster opposed the policy, and the justice, 
and the expediency of the war, up to the very hour 
when war was declared, but afterwards supported 
and aided his country’s cause in the war, the charge | 
of Toryism could never have attached to him. But, 
after the war was declared, if he refused to aid, and, 
on the contrary, only embarrassed and thwarted 
his country, then, I say, that he was no better than 
a Tory or a British Whig. So, on this question 
of Oregon} the gentleman from Connecticut and I 
may differ, but ifa war shall grow out of the ques- 
tion, sure I am that the gentleman and I shall differ 
no longer. 

Jut how was it with Mr. Webster? When 
we were actually engaged in the struggle with Eng- 
land, and things looked dark, and the result seemed 
doubtful, (and, in point of fact, we did fail in at- 
taining the great end of the war, a relinquishment 
of the right of search and the practice of impress- 
ment,) he refused to vote clothing and supplies to 
our suffering troops, and to reinforce the army; and 
at its close sneered at ** the banquet to which we 
had been invited.’’? Sir, his conduct in that crisis 
of our history was such, that even the word ‘* crea- 
ture’? would suffer in connection with his name, 
unless, indeed, we might qualify it by the adjective 
‘‘ miserable.’’ Nothing, sir, nothing, can ever jus- 
tify a citizen in refusing to lend all his energies to 
his country in her time of need. But for the in- 
fluence of Mr. Webster, and of those who acted 
with him, the war might have been pressed with 
so much more vigor and success, that this question 
of the freedom of the seas, of the right of search, 
of impressment, might long since have been put at 


rest; and the ex-Secretary might not have been lia- . 


ble to be accused, as he has heen, in the Senate of 
his country, with having avoided its settlement in 
the Ashburton or Washington treaty. 

The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Dixon] 
also says in defence of this ever-oceurring opposi- 
tion to his country’s interest, when in conflict with 
a foreicn Power, that when Mr. Webster said he 
would not vote a cent to defend the Capitol even 
if the enemy were at its gates, he said also that he 
would not so vote, for it would violate the Consti- 
tution; and that, if once destroyed, could not be re- 
built, though the Capitol could be! That in fact 
Mr. Webster was the great defender of the Con- 
stitution! Strange, passing strange indeed, that 
this latitudinarian constructionist—this general- 
welfare Federalist, who believes that the Govern- 
ment can do anything which a majority desires for 
ceneral good, should never evince this overweening 
scrupulous regard for the restrictive character of 
our Constitution, save when the honor of the coun- 
try is at stake, and the necessities of State call for 
vigorous action! 

Strange, that when country and Constitution are 
in imminent peril from foreign invasion, he should | 
be so strict and nice in its construction as to even | 
verge upon toryism in his martyrlike adhesion to 
it, and yet in time of peace should be so loose in 
his interpretation of it as to almost force a dissolu- 
tion of the Union on account of it! Necessity, it 
is said, overrides all constitutions. In the hour of 
public danger all constitutions may be most lib- 
erally construed, if called for by the exigencies of 
the moment. But in time of profound peace and 
prosperity, constitutions may be most strictly in- 
terpreted and no harm ensue. But this most pa- 
triotic and conscientious Senator has honest seru- 
ples so great that, even at the imminent hazard of 
his country’s peace and honor, he would not vote 
a cent to defend the walls of the Capitol! and yet 
has often recorded his vote for appropriating mil- 
lions to the improving of creeks and rivers, and 
digging canals and building roads! 

a We had a Constitution then” to defend, my | 
friend from Connecticut said. Ay, sir, we had; 
and it was in the palmy days of Jackson’s Admin- | 
istration, when the nation reposed in honor and 
quiet beneath the shades of the old hickory tree, | 
and when honor and glory attached to the name of 
an American citizen ‘ abroad,’? on account of a | 
warrior statesman, who had shed lustre upon his | 
country’s arms in the battle-field, and had 
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while this mushroom patriot was crippling tha: 
country’s energies in the halls of legislation, under 
the plea of * constitutional scruples!” 

We indeed * had a Constitution in those days:” 
and if, as the gentleman from Connecticut jy). 
mates, we have none now—if ‘it is mutilated, 
broken down, destroyed, gone,”’ that gentlemay 
may look at the blows it received at the extra ses. 
sion of 1841 for the cause—a session in which eoy- 
tracts were repudiated, and ex post facto laws pass- 
ed—the compromise of 1832 violated—the Consti- 
tution infracted indeed, in almost all its leadin« 
measures, at the lead and suggestion of his party 
leader, Mr. Clay. : 

In respect to that compromise, we are told that 
Mr. Clay by it saved the honor of the nullifiers! 
If this was intended as a hit at me, it was badly 
aimed. I was no nullifier. I agreed with Genera! 
Jackson, that the doctrine was not a constitutional 
remedy (if, indeed, I can be said to have had fixe: 
opinions upon such grave matters when under age. 

Sut did Henry Clay act so clever a part by th 
nullifiers? Why, so far from this being the fact, 
Mr. Clay has expressly defended himself from the 
charge of having abandoned the interests of the 
manufacturers, made by this very man, Danie! 
Webster. In that well known defence, Mr. Clay 
acknowledges that the principle of protection was 
in serious danger. He saw that circumstances 
were conspiring to overthrow it. He saw at the 
head of the Government that stern old chief, whose 
popularity was unbounded, and before whose on- 
ward step in the cause of progressive democracy 
(a principle which, scorning precedent, asks only 
what ought to be, not what has been) the ancicit 
landmarks of Federalism were shrinking away aud 
disappearing. That giant system of internal im- 
provement, which was fast covering the whole 
Union with its vast network of canals and roads, 
he had seen paralized at a blow! 

That monster of a National Bank, which had 
stretched its long arms into every State of the 
Union, and commanded the whole capital of the 
country, he had seen quail, and then fall, before 
the same mighty genius. And now the elements 
of opposition to the protective tariff were fast gath- 
ering for the last fatal conflict, in which the key- 
stone of the American System would inevitably be 
destroyed. The President he knew to be opposed 
to it. South Carolina was sternly resolved to do, 
but what Missouri, Mississippi, New Hampshire, 
and Georgia have since done in reference to the law 
districting the States, viz: to prevent a law which 
she deemed unconstitutional from being executed 
within her borders. Large minorities in most of 
the southern States were zealously advocating her 
cause. The moderate and wise men of ail the 
States were deprecating the system of legislation 
which would drive so large a portion of the people 
of the Union to the verge of disunion. In this state 
of things, Mr. Clay saw Verplanck’s bill, reducing 
duties to an average of fifteen per cent., introduced 
into the House, and about to receive its sanction, 
and wholly in the face of the constitutional pro- 
vision which requires all revenue bills to be origi- 
nated in this House, introduced the Compromise 
bill into the Senate, and pushed it through, and 
saved for a few years the principle of protection! 
He has told the world that his motive was to save 
that principle. He said that it was in danger— 
that the youthful Hercules was about to be stran- 
gled in its cradle—that he snatched it from danger, 
saved its life, and placed it upon a platform upon 
which, during nine years, it could recruit Its 
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strength. Mr. Clay saved the honor of the nulli- 
fiers! Sir, he considered himself fortunate in es- 


caping, with the bare breath of life in his American 
System, from the clutch of the nullifiers! 

General Hayne had, the session previous to the 
adoption of the Compromise, proposed the same 
principle upon which that compromise was framed, 
the gradual abandonment of the protective princ!- 
ple! And Mr, Clay and his friends knew this, and 
consulted with the great leading advocates of nu!- 
lification, and endeavored to get them to accede to 
a truce for seven years, when the protective prin- 
ciple should be abandoned. This was perempto- 
rily refused, and Mr. Clay forced to take the prin- 


ciple of General Hayne, a gradual abandonment of 
| the principle during the course of nine years. 
coun t forced || 
' its rights to be respected in the cabinet of Kings, !! 


When he offered the bill embodying this, he did, 
indeed, hold out to the State Rights men that the 
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»rinciple was to be conceded at the end of nine 
: ' But he has since, in defence of himself, 
said he designed far otherwise ! 

The Compromise was adopted. The cry of the 
protectionists that they never designed protection 
to be perpetual, but only to last a few years, to 
vive them strength, was at last reduced to limits, 
and nine years agreed upon as that which should be 
yielded, and only that. The question was deemed 
settled. The faith of both and all parties was 
nledged to it. The contest of 1840 came on, and 
General Harrison and Mr. Van Buren were both 
pledged to abide by it. The former was elected; 
and the consequence was, a criminal violation of 
the Compromise, and the enactment of the tanff of 
1842, under the lead, and I may say at the com- 
mand of Henry Clay! Truth, justice, and honor, 
were held but of little weight in that mement of 
unbridled party triumph. The twelve years of ex- 
clusion from the control of Government had made 
the Whigs greedy for the accomplishment of their 
purposes. An extra session was called, and inde- 
cent haste was made to repeal the sub-treasury, 
and violate this sacred compromise! ; 

But there was a retribution at hand, sir. It came 
quickly, suddenly, too. The spoiler had hardly be- 
eun his career before the God of truth, of honor, and 
of justice, frowned upon him. An indignant peo- 
ple hurled from their seats here the large party ma- 
jority which the Whigs possessed, and returned a 
jarge majority to the very next Congress of good 
and true Democrats, and have repeated that ma- 
jority since, and elected a Democratic President. 
‘And while on this subject, permit me to say that 
the Democracy is equally pledged to the repeal of 
that odious act, which the Whigs built upon the 
ruins of the Compromise act; and if we do not do 
so, if we falter in our course, and fail to fulfil the 
promises made to the people in every election since 
1832, to enact a revenue tariff act, we shall deserve 
the frown of that same Deity who has smiled so 
benignantly upon our efforts heretofore. 

A word, sir, as to this nullifying party, which 

some gentlemen love to harp upon so much. I 
will say of them, though opposed to them, that a 
band of more gallant spirits never were united in 
favor of any principle. They rallied in defence of 
the Constitution. Theirs was, indeed, a noble 
object. ‘Trampled on and oppressed by high taxes, 
imposed, not for their country’s good, but for the 
manufacturer’s benefit, their contest was for jus- 
tice. They asked for no power; they asked that 
unconstitutional power should not be exercised. 
‘They contended not for spoil; they begged—bee- 
ged did I say, sir; no! they demanded that they 
should no longer be despoiled. They banded for 
no office or love of office and patronage. No! 
they rallied against the most unbounded popularity 
which ever attended upon any individual; and con- 
tended with the hatred of Federalists, and the stern 
sense of duty of the iron-willed Jackson! They 
not only exhibited all the high qualities of the 
most undaunted courage, the most inflexible patri- 
otism, the most stern reliance upon their princi- 
ples, but the loftiest magnanimity. Well do I re- 
member the height to which party animosity had 
been raised in the gallant little State of South Car- 
olina, on the domestic issue of the test oath. In 
its very midst, though having two-thirds of the 
State, both of people and of members of the legis- 
lature, the oath was so construed, by legislative 
resolution, as to do away with the objections to it. 
Phe hatchet was buried. The names of Nullifiers 
and Union men were abandoned; and, under the 
general appellation of Republicans, the people of 
that noble little State are unanimously battling for 
sound constitutional principles ! ¢ 
tis re-union, that this triumphant majority have 
since given to the State two Union Governors, one 
of whom now fills that high office, and has sent to 
the other end of this Capitol the leader of the Union 
party; the noble—the chivalric—the high-souled 
Huger; the gentleman of perfect truth of character; 
the chevalier ‘‘sans peur et sans reproche;”’ the Bayard 
of the age, n 

Mr. Speaker, the honor of the Nullifiers has 
been in far better keeping than it could by possi- 
bility have been in that of Henry Clay; for, had 
he kept it, sir, no better than he did his own, as 
connected with the Compromise act, that honor, 
instead of shining as bsightly as it now does, would 
have been a by-word in the mouth of man. 


years. 


So complete was | 
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The gentleman from Connecticut errs, then, in 
suppesing that there is any “ rankling’? in my 
breast against Mr. Webster, because, forsooth,. 
Mr. Webster may have interfered between the 
Nullifiers and their object. Their object was ac. 
complished in the enactment of the compromise 
If it has since been defeated, it has been by faith 
badly kept—by promises miserably violated: and 
that gentleman may go to such fields to reap laurels 
for Daniel Webster, if he chooses to do so, 

I have thus, Mr. Speaker, performed a duty 
which [ owed, as 1 conceive, to mv country, to 
my friends, and to myself. Of Mr. Webster, I 
know nothing, save what the history of the coun- 
try discloses. That history has given me a loath- 
ing of his publie character, whieh I eannot and will 
not undertake to conceal. It richly entitles him to 
be considered, if not the * awisest,’’ certainly ‘ the 
meanest, basest, of mankind.’? And yet, sir, his 
infatuated admirers have styled, * profanely styled 
him,’ as was well said by the Representative from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Incrersour,] ‘the God-like 
Daniel.’ Sir, he also bears another appellation, 
amongst his familiars, which IT must think a more 
appropriate one—** Black Dan!” And if the an- 
ecdote of my friend from Connecticut has any 
application, it shows that this person has two 
characters, which, Proteus-like, he can assume 
as necessity dictates—the ** God-like” and the 
“© Hell-like.?’ At all events, no matter what char- 
acter he bears ** abroad,”’ that character, here in 
his own land, is not an enviable one. 

The creat Wasnineton, to whom he has been 
so unnecessarily and sacrilegiously compared, was 
esteemed ‘* the first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 
Eulogy went not abroad for materials to praise 
him. 

As to the man’s intellect, all acknowledge its 
power; but, for one, [ do not award respect to 
creat men for mere intellect. And when a great 
intellectual name is not associated with public in- 
tegrity, I will leave his praise to the hangers-on of 
courts, and to the sycophants of the palace. It is 
unworthy of commendation from the lips of a vir- 
tuous American. 
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On the 10th April, Mr. Winrnrop, in the House, desired 


| to be heard in explanation; and, after alluding to what he 


had said on the suhjectof Mr. Webster’s being pensioned on 
the day before, said, * I desire, then, to make the following 
declaration, by authority : 

Mr. Webster does not own a single doliar’s worth of stock 
in any manufacturing company whatever; nor is a dollar’s 
worth of such stock held by others in trust for him or his 
family, or in any way to be beneficial to him or them; nor 
is he interested, in any way, in any manufactory whatever, 
nor in the rise or fall of any sort of manufacturing stock or 
property; nor has any transaction of any kind taken place 
on condition of Mr. Webster’s remaining in the Senate or 
leaving the Senate. 

Mr. Webster has disposed of certain valuable western 
lands, at prices not exceeding their actnal value, for which 
he has been paid. An arrangement, intended for his benefit, 
which he regards as highly honorable to him, and which, I 
may say, is as high a compliment as was ever paid to any 
public man in our country—being the provision of an an 
nuity for life—was announced to him here last month.’ 

The rest of Mr. Winrurop’s explanation being comments 
of the donors and of himself on the facts as above stated, I 
do nut choose to present. 

April 10. 

Mr. Huvtiarp rose to an explanation; and said, in sub- 
stance, that it had not been his purpose, on yesterday, to 
undertake Mr. Webster's defence, but to “ express in strong 
terms his sense of Mr. Webster’s wide-spread reputation ;"° 
that, in the course of his remarks, he was going on to say 
that, “ next to the name of Wasnrneron, a name placed at 
home and abroad quite beyond that of other men, he had 
heard the name of no other American mentioned oflener 
than that of Mr. Webster; and it was always mentioned 
with admiration and respect.” 
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SPEECH OF MR. HUNTINGTON, 


OF CONNECTICUT, 
In Senate, April 13, 1846. 

The following resolutions being under consider- 
ation, the first being an amendment reported by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, and the sec- 
ond an amendment to the former, by way of sub- 
stitute, proposed by Mr. Crirrenp—en— 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembied, That, in 
virtue of the second article of the convention of the sixth 


of August, eighteen hundred and twenty-seven, between the . 
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United States of America and Great Britain, relative te the 
country westward of the Stony or Recky Mountains, the 
United States of America do now think fit to annul and 
abrogate that convention, and che said convention is hereby 
accordingly entirely annulled and abrogated: Provided, That 
this resolution shall take effect after the expiration ofthe term 
of twelve months from the day on which due notice shall 
have been given to Great Britain of the passage of this res 
olution And the Presidentof the United States is hereby 
authorized and required to give such notice; and also, atthe 
eXpiration of said convention, to issue his proclamation set 
ting forth that fact. 
Substitute proposed by Mr. Crirtennden. 

* Whereas, by the convention concluded the 20th day of 
October. eighteen hundred and eighteen, between the United 
Srates of Ameriea and the King of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Treland, for the period of ten years, and 
afterwards indefinitely extended and continued in toree by 
another convention of the same purties, concluded the sixth 
dav of August, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-seven, itwas agreed that any country 
that may be claimed by either party on the northwest coast 
of America westward ofthe Stony or Rocky Mountains, now 
commonly called the Oregon terntory, should, together with 
its harbors, bavs, and ereeks,and the navigation of all rivers 
Within the same, be “free and open” to the vessels, citizens, 
and subjects of the two Powers, but without prejudice to 
anv claim which eitherofthe parties might have to any part 
of said country; and with this further provision, in the see 
ond article of the said convention of the sixth of Aneust, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-seven, that either party might 
abrogate and annul said convention, on giving due notice of 
twelve inenths to the other contracting party 

“And whereas it has now become desirable that the re- 
spective chums of the United States and Great Britain should 
be definitely settled, and that said territory may no longer 
than need be remain subject to the evil consequences of the 
divided allegianee of its American and British population, 
and of the confusion and contict of national jurisdictions, 
dangerous to the cherished peace and good understanding of 
the two countries—with a view, therefore, that steps be ta 
ken for the abrogation of the said convention of the sixth of 


4 


\ugust, eighteen hundred and twenty-seven, in the mode 
preseribed in its second article, and that the attention of the 
Covernments of both countries may be the more earnestly 
and immediately directed to renewed efforts for the setth 
ment of all their differences and disputes in respect to said 
territory 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Ooneress assembled, That the 
President of the United States be, and he is hereby, autho- 
rized, at his diseretion, to give to the British Government the 
notice required by its said seeond article, for the abrogation 
of the said convention of the sixth of August, eighteen hun 
dred and twenty-seven: Provided, however, That in order to 
afford ampler time and opportunity for the amicable settle- 
ment and adjustment of all their differences and disputes in 
respect to said territory, said notice ought not to be given ull 
after the close of the present session of Congress.” 

Mr. HUNTINGTON addressed the Senate as 
follows: 

Mr. Prestpent: I desire to express the views I 
entertain on some of the propositions contained in 
the resolutions before us, and on matters having a 
necessary or important connexion with them, that 
my constituents may know, and so far as others 
may hear or read them, they also may know, the 
grounds on which my vote in regard to them will 
rest. And I intend to be as brief as the subject 
will allow, and to confine myself to such topics as 
relate to that subject, and are most deeply connect- 
ed with the peace, the honor, and the true interests 
of the country 

Previous to my Inte necessary absence from the 
Senate, I had prepared a brief outline of the views 
on the questions before us which [ then entertain- 
ed, and which, as well to avoid misapprehension 
as to save myself from fatigue in the then state of 
my health, | had designed, with the indulgence of 
the Senate, freely to use. No opportunity pre- 
sented itself, and during my absence I learn that 
the subject has been discussed fully and with great 
ability. Probably all and much more than I was 
prepared to say has been said by others; but I 
have been deprived of the pleasure and instruction 
which | should have reccived from hearing or read- 
ine the remarks of others, and shall be excused, 
therefore, if I repeat anything they may have said; 
and believing that I shall avoid both fatigue and ex- 
citement, (which it is prudent for me to do,) I shall 
appeal to the courtesy of the Senate to allow me to 
make a free use of the notes made by me many 
weeks ago, and which will require no change, ex- 
cept a reference to some public documents which 
have recently been printed, and to some facts stated 
here in connexion with them. , 

If, under existing circumstances, It should be 
deemed expedient that notice be now given of the 
abrogation of the convention of 1827 in the man- 
ner therein provided, (as it is quite manifest it will 
be,) either with or without qualification, (a sub- 
ject on which I intend hereafter to speak,) the 
amendment proposed by my honorable friend from 
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Kentucky to the one reported by the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, if it was more full, definite, 
and explicit on certain points connected with the 
giving of that notice, would be more acceptable to 
me. Ido not say I shall not vote for it, although 
1 should prefer that it be modified in the manner I 
shall hereafter suggest. I concur in the desire 
which it expresses for the settlement of the Orezon 
controversy, but it would better accord with my 
views if it eX presse d more. It has several features 
which give it a decided preference over the naked 
and unqualified proposition recommended by the 
committee, It recognises the propriety and desi- 
rableness of settling the respective claims of the 
United States and Great Britain to the Oregon ter- 
ritory, and implies that the attention of the Gov- 
ernments of both countries should be earnestly and 
mmediately directed to renewed efforts for such 
settlement. In many respects there is no substan- 
tiol difference between the two propose d amend- 
ments: but the distinctions to which I have refer- 
red, although they are real and important, would, 
I think, if more broad and extensive, meet all the 
possible exigencies of the case, and, in my judg- 
ment, if enlarged im terms direct and explicit, 
would be more expressive of what is the duty of 
this Government in regard to this Orevon contro- 
versy. It does, indeed, imply that negotiations 
ought not now to be finally closed, and expresses 
the wish that they may be continued, and the dis- 
pute be amicably adjusted, And, in respect to the 
desire of settlement which it manifests, does the 
recommendation add anything to what the Presi- 
dent himself has suggested? If this amendment 
should be adopted, will the Executive learn from 
it that, in the opinion of the Senate, he ought to 
express his desire for adjustment in stronger lan- 
guare than in all his communications he has done? 
In the note of the Seere tary of State to the British 
Minister of the 30th of Aueust, 1845, and which 
is repeated in that of January 3, 1846, it is stated 
that the President **cherishes the hope that this 
‘long-pending controversy may yet be finally ad- 
‘justed in such a manner as not to disturb the 
* peace or interrupt the harmony now so happily 
*‘ subsisting between the two nations.”? And in 
the note of Mr. Buchanan to Mr. Pakenham, dated 
iebruary 4, 1846, it is said that ‘the President 
* cordially concurs with the Government of Great 
‘ Britain in desiring that the present controversy 
‘may be amicably adjusted. He believes that, as 
* there are no two nations on the earth more closely 
‘ bound together by the ties of conmerce, so there 
‘are none who ought to be more able or willing to 
‘do each other justice without the interposition of 
‘any arbitrator.”’ I shall call the attention of the 
Senate to this subject of arbitration hereafter. I have 
referred to these extracts toshow that the President 
professes stll to be desirous of adjusting the Oregon 
controversy. ‘This is also clearly implied in other 
language used by Mr. Buchanan, in his note of Jan- 
uary 3. He says ‘* the President heartily concurs 
* with the British Government in their reeret that 
* all attempts to settle the Oregon question by ne- 
*gotation have hitherto failed.”? And the Pres- 
ident, in his communication to the Senate of the 
24th of March, says that he sincerely trusts that 
collision between the two countries may be avoid- 
ed, and that itis his settled purpose to pursue such 
a course of policy as may be calculated to preserve 
an honorable peace. If these declarations are sin- 
cere, (as it is to be presumed, and as TI do not 
doubt they are,) the amendment is a repetition of 
them, aa if adopted, would be expressive of the 
coincidence of the views and opinions of the Senate 
and the President on the propriety and importance 
of a settlement and adjustment of the differences 
between the two countries. But, in my opinion, 
it would be expedient to go further than the Exec- 
utive or this amendment proposes to do. If any 
notice be given now, I kaa refer that it be ac- 
companied with a declaration that the Senate is of 
opinion that the President should adopt such a 
course of proceeding as is calculated to cause this 
controversy to be settled on such terms of mutual 
concession and compromise as the honor and inter- 
ests of the country will justify and demand. A 
desire to adjust is that o 
fests and the amendment expresses. This is some- 
what vague and indefinite, and leaves to each na- 
tion liberty to insist upon its whole claim. If the 
Executive should be informed by us that we are of | 
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opinion that a settlement should be made upon the | 
basis of a just and honorable compromise—an ad- 
justment on terms short of the extreme and entire | 
claims of either, which if persisted in would ex- | 
clude any and all hope of settlement—an adjustment | 
which, while it yielded something of the claims of | 
each, would not compromit the honor nor injuri- | 
ously affect the interests of either—it would be 
more explicit, for no such recommendation is ex- 
pressly contained, perhaps not by implication sta- 
ted, in this amendment. It repeats the already 
expressed views of the President upon the naked 
question of adjustment, without an allusion to the 
terms or nature of such adjustment; without hint- 
ing al compromise or concession on either side; 
without referring to the propriety of yielding some- | 
thing of the entire claim of each. And, although | 
it is very much to be preferred to the amendment 
of the committee, because it contains by implica- 
tion, if not expressly, a wish for a speedy and | 
amicable settlement by renewed efforts for that | 
purpose, which that reported by the committee | 
does not, I desire that it should go further, and ex- 
press to the President the opinion of this body that 
neither party should prevent such settlement by 
insisting upon its extreme claims, but that a spirit 
of just and honorable compromise should be mani- 
fested by both, which, if entertained and carried 
out, would produce a settlement alike honorable, 
creditable, and useful to each. Such a form of 
notice | should prefer; but if that be not acceptable 
toa majority of the Senate, this is preferable to the 
other forms which are beforé us. 

if it should be thought by any one that the | 
amendment under the immediate consideration of 
the Senate may be fairly construed to imply a wish 
for a settlement upon a just and honorable basis of | 
compromise, it must be admitted that others enter- 
tain doubts as to it; and therefore I should prefer | 
that the language be varied, and these views be | 
expressed directly and explicitly, that the Presi- 
dent may not be left to conjecture or to construce | 
tion, to determine what we mean, but that he may 
read it in words admitting of no doubtful interpre- | 
tation, 

I do not agree with my friend, the Senator from 
Delaware, that the two propositions, when they 
are viewed in connexion with facts notorious and | 
well known by us, vary in what he considers a | 
most Important particular, viz: that in the one 
Congress assumes the responsibility of giving the 
notice, while in the other it is east upon the Presi- 
dent, by leaving it to his discretion to give or with- 
hold the notice. It is true that, in terms, this 
distinction exists, but in fact there is no such 
diversity. The President, in his Annual Message, 


that provision be made by law for giving it, and | 
assigns his reasons for the recommendation. No- | 


thing has occurred since, so far as we are informed, || 


which has changed his views or affected those rea- | 
sons. On the contrary, in his message of March 
24, he says: ‘The notice to abrogate the treaty | 
‘of the 6th of August, 1827, is authorized by the | 
‘ treaty itself, and cannot be regarded as a warlike 
‘measure, and | cannot withhold my strong con- 
‘ viction that it should be promptly given.” We 
know, almost to a moral certainty, that if this res- 
olution should pass, he would immediately give | 
the notice; and, knowine this, we advise or au- | 
thorize him to do an act which he has assured us 
he desires should be done. We merely, in ad- 
vance, sanction a notice which will surely be given, 
and therefore we assume our full share of the re- | 
sponsibility. If evil results should follow from it, | 
we shall be told that we gave the authority, know- 
ing that it would be exercised, and that we con- 
ferred the power that it might be immediately exer- 
cised,jand therefore we cannot free ourselves from 
the just responsibility of concurring in giving the | 
notice immediately. Substantially, therefore, we | 
take a part of the responsibility, because we confer | 
the power to give the notice with full knowledge 
that it is to be at once executed. If the resolution | 
should pass, no one who votes for it can cast the | 
entire responsibility of its execution upon the 
President. " 
There is this difference between the two amend- || 
ments, to which the Senator from Delaware did 
1] 

| 


not advert. By the one, notice is to be given im- 
mediately; by the other, it is to be withheld until 
the close of the present session of Congress. It !! 


| of further negotiations. 
recommends that this notice should be given, and |) 
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does not seem to me that this distinction gives the 
last a preference over the first. If this controver- 
sy can be adjusted by negotiation, the postpone. 
ment of the commencement of the notice, after tj, 
passage of the resolution that it shall be given, 
for three or four months only, cannot affect it es- 
sentially; and if my friend from Delaware be righ; 
in his view of this measure, as a peace measure, 
for the reasons which he has urged, and to which 
[ intend to advert more particularly hereafter, thy: 
sooner it is given the better. In that view, nothine 
is gained by delay; on the contrary, many inter- 
ests are put at hazard, and much injury may be 
done by postponement. ; 

While, therefore, [ think the amendment of my 
friend from Kentucky is much to be preferred ty 
that reported by the committee, inasmuch as jt 
expresses or implies a desire for a speedy and am 
icable settlement, and for renewed efforts for that 
purpose, it falls short of what [ wish it should rec- 
ommend, and adds nothing, by way of suggestion 
on our part, in favor of a settlement to what th: 
President professes to be willing and anxious, 
without it, to pursue. 

1 refer for a moment to the resolutions on this 
subject which have been adopted by the House of 
Representatives, and sent to this body for its con- 
currence. They have been under the considera 
tion of the appropriate committee, who have re- 
ported them without amendment, and they are now 
before us. They are in the following words: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the President of the United States cause notice to be given 
to the Government of Great Britain that the convention be 
tween the United States of America and Great Britain, cou 
cerning the territory on the northwest coast of America, 
west of the Stony Mountains, of the 6th of August, 1*2', 


signed at London, shall be annulled and abrogated twely: 
months after giving said notice. 

“2, And be it further resolved, That nothing herein con 
tained is intended to interfere with the right and discretion 
of the proper authorities of the two contracting parties to 
renew or pursue negotiations for an amicable settlement oi 
the controversy respecting the Oregon territory.” 

Those resolutions contain an absolute direction 
to give the notice without any substantial qualifi- 
cation. They do not use the language of advice, 
but of command: they do not postpone the time of 
giving the notice, but require it to be done forth- 
with; and the only qualification contained in them 
is a declaration that Congress do not intend to in- 
terfere with the right of the two Governments to 


exercise their appropriate functions of negotiating 
for an amicable settlement of the controversy re- 


specting the Oregon territory. This has been sup- 
posed by some to imply a desire for the renewal 
There is not the slightest 
intimation of any such desire. The second reso- 
lution is merely an affirmation that, in this case, 
the President and Senate may negotiate or make a 
treaty by virtue of their constitutional powers, 
without any interference of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to prevent it; a a which does 
not require a resolution of the House of Represent- 
atives to sanction. 

I have thus briefly adverted to the several re- 
solutions relating to giving the notice under the 
convention of 1827, with the single purpose of 
suggesting the essential points in which, in my 
judgment, they differ from each other, and not 
thus far with the view of discussing the question 
whether either of them should receive the sanction 
of the Senate. Those passed by the other branch 


| of Congress, and that recommended for our adop- 


tion by the Committee on Foreign Relations, are 
identical in principle but not in form, and, for all 
practical purposes and all probable results, are the 
same. hey differ substantially from the one 
proposed by the Senator from Kentucky in three 
particulars. The former propose that the notice 
should be given immediately, and do not, either 
expressly or by implication, express a wish that 
there should be any further negotiations on the 
subject, while the latter postpones the giving 0! 
the notice until after the close of the present ses- 
sion of Congress, and contains the expression of & 
desire that the controversy may be settled and ad- 


justed by the Governments of the two countries, 


and that renewed efforts should be immediately 
made for that purpose. Whether any notice should 
now be given, and if so, what would be its best 
form and qualifications, are points I propose here- 
after to consider. Before, however, I enter upon 
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these topics, I desire to make some observations 
on matters having an important if not necessary 
bearing upon the immediate subject under debate. 

[do not intend now to examine the title which 

we claim to the whole of Oregon. This has 
been done by others fully, as I understand, and 
particularly by the Senator from South Carolina, 
whom I had the pleasure to hear. But I will say, 
chat, although the United States have important 
rights in respect to the territory of Oregon, and 
such as ought to be maintained—a title up to the 
{9th parallel of latitude, which cannot and ought 
not to be yielded—our title to the whole of the 
territory is not so clear and indisputable as to make 
it improper, inexpedient, or dishonorable to en- 
deavor to settle the disputed boundary by ami- 
cable negotiation, on the basis of a just compro- 
mise, consistent with the honor and the interests 
of the nation; or, if all such efforts fail, to refer the 
question in dispute to the arbitrament of persons 
competent and disposed to hear patiently, act im- 
parually, and decide justly. After what has been 
done again and again by this Government, it is 
preposterous to urge that we cannot honorably 
yield any part of the territory from the latitude of 
42 deerees to that of 54° 40’. We have repeatedly 
offered the 49th parallel as the line of division. 
We gave up to Russia what we claimed beyond 
54° 40’. We have repeatedly negotiated upon the 
basis of a compromise, and the Executive Adminis- 
tration was at all of these periods in the hands of 
men who were neither idiots nor traitors; men of 
intelligence, of probity, of learning, of the purest 
and most devoted patriotism. 

We have treated the question of title to the whole 
as an open question. We have deemed it to be 
consistent with our national honor, as well as our 
national interests, to receive and propose terms of 
settlement by which each party yielded a portion 
of their respective claims; and those who consider 
themselves wiser than the generations which have 
preceded them, more patriotic in their purposes, 
and more competent to form correct opinions on 
the great subjects which take hold of the honor and 
prosperity of the country, (if any such there are,) 
exhibit no great superabundance either of modesty 
or intelligence. I repeat, therefore, that to com- 
promise this disputed boundary question involves 
no sacrifice of honor or interest. So thought the 
great men and patriots of other days; and if we be- 
lieve ourselves to be wiser than they were, we do 


no credit to ourselves, and injustice to them. To | 


insist, also, (as has been done,) that Great Britain 
is not sincere in her claim to certain rights in Ore- 
gon, that she makes it only with the view of ob- 
taining something to which she knows she is not 
entitled, and that her only object in urging it is to 
earry out her policy of asserting unfounded pre- 
tensions to the possessions of other nations, in the 
hope that they may be frightened or coerced into a 
surrender of a portion or the whole of them, ex- 
hibits on our part neither wisdom nor discretion. 
Our predecessors, who had all the sources of cor- 


rect information which we have, as much intelli- | 


gence, as ardent a love of their country, and as 
much moral courage and firmuess, if not as vocifer- 
ous in expressing it, were not disposed to attribute 
such motives as have been just mentioned to their 
commercial rival. Mr. Rush, who was entrusted 
with the negotiation touching the Oregon contro- 
versy in 1824, in his memoranda of a residence at 
the Court of London, published in 1845, says that 
at the first statement by him of the views of the 
United States in regard to the northwest coast, 
Mr. Canning “ intimated that our claim seemed 
‘much beyond anything that England had antici- 
* pated’? that “‘ he objected strongly to our claim 
‘going as high north as fifty-one, and hoped we 
‘would not urge it;”’ ‘ that it was to the south of 
‘ this line that Britain had her dispute with Spain 
‘about Nootka Sound. How, therefore, could she 
‘now yield this point to the United States? It 
‘ was a question too important for her to give up. 
‘He again hoped we would not urge it;” that in 
the negotiations which then took place “it will be 
‘seen that it was only then that the two countries 
‘ for the first time ful y opened themselves to each 
‘other upon this question of territorial limits.’ 

_ The report of Mr. Rush to the Secretary of 
State, dated August 12, 1824, on the subject of the 
negotiations with which he had been charged, con- 


tains a full account of them, with copies of the “ ures to sustain amicable relations which shall be | 


several protocols annexed. In some of them the 
claims of Great Britain are distinctly and specifi- 
cally set forth, and their asserted rights to Oregon 
insisted on. Their Plenipotentiaries say that they 
** decline the proposal made’? by Mr. Kush, “ be- 
‘cause it would substantially have the effect of 
* limiting the claims of their Government to a de- 
‘ gree inconsistent, as they thought, with the credit 
‘and just interests of the nation;’’ that in their 
proposal “ they had departed considerably from 
‘the full extent of the British right, agreeably to 
‘the readiness which they had before expressed to 
‘settle the northwest boundary on grounds of fair 
‘compromise and mutual accommodation,” 
they **found it altogether impossible to accede 
‘either to the proposal of the United States, or to 
‘the reasoning invoked in its support;”’ that ** the 
‘boundary line marked out in their own written 
* proposal was one from which the Government of 
‘the United States must not expect Great Britain 
‘to depart.”? And Mr. Rush, in commenting on 
these claims and arguments, uses 


that 


the following 
language, the spirit of which may be well imitated 
by many of the orators of the present day. ‘* It 
‘ will be seen”? (he says) ** how wide asunder were 
‘the opinions, arguments, and expectations,”’ of 
the respective Plenipotentiaries; “ thence suggest- 
‘ine to each the wisdom of giving a re spectful con- 
‘ sideration to each other’s convictions; for I can- 
not pass this subject over without saying that, 
thoroughly convinced as 1 was, and have ever 
remained, of the superiority of our title, and sin- 
cerely as I strove to demonstrate it, 1 believe that 
the British Plenipotentiaries were as sincerely 
satisfied that theirs was best to as much as the y 
claimed. How could the Plenipotentiary of a 
civilized and enlightened nation meet face to face 
in discussion the Plenipotentiaries of another 
great nation, men possessing and deserving the 
confidence of that nation, men of integrity, of 
truth, of intelligence, and day by day witness the 
earnest endeavors and calm yet confident tone with 
which they urged what they believed to be the 
rights of that nation; how could he impeach and 
deny the sincerity of such Plenipotentiaries with- 
out exposing his own conduct to be dealt with in 
the same way? In believing, therefore, that the 
sritish Plenipotentiaries spoke sincerely what 
they thought, and acted up to the duty which 
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them the simple justice due from man to man, 
and most especially due from nation to nation, 
where decided differences of opinion exist; else 
we break downall barriers of mutual respect in the 
world; else we appeal at once to the sword, in- 
stead of pausing for those other modes of adjust- 
ment which the wisdom, the humanity, and the 
policy of civilized mankind in all ages have pre- 
scribed.’’ Ihave read these extracts to the Sen- 
ate, not because they prove, or even conduce to 
prove, any title on the part of Great Britain, but 
to evince that the Government of that country con- 
stantly urged their claims, and, in the opinion of 
distinguished citizens of our own country compe- 
tent to judge, with sincerity and in good faith. I 
repeat, therefore, that this disputed question of 
boundary may be adjusted by compromise, with- 
out any violation of the honor or the patriotism of 
the constituted authorities of either nation. 

Iam aware, Mr. President, that those who are 
endeavoring to maintain the peaceful relations of 
the United States with Great Britain, who prefer 
honorable compromise, or, if that fail, just arbitra- 
ment of our existing difficulties, are charged with 
being the peace-party, anti-American, disloyal, 
friends of our adversaries rather than of our own 
country. I treat all such reproaches with the con- 
tempt they deserve. 
of serious notice. True patriotism does not con- 
sist in mere professions of love of country, or in 
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aiding to force a nation into unnecessary war, or | 
in attempts to excite odium against those who are | 


favorable to the preservation of peace on honorable 


terms, and ardent in their wishes, and persevering | 


in their efforts to maintain it; and those who are 
loudest in their professions as well as their denun- 
ciations are not always the first in the fight or the 
last to leave it. I shall not be deterred by any ap- 
prehension of being accused of a want of proper 
American feeling, from endeavoring to prevent a 
ruinous and unnecessary war, by a resort to meas- 
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bound them to their country, | merely render | 


They are utterly unworthy | 
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alike honorable and effective. I again repeat, 
therefore, my clear conviction that a setdement of 
the Oreron dispute, on the basis of a just compro- 
mise, by amicable negotiation, or, (us | shall here- 
after insist,) if that fail, by arbitration, on a basis 
not incompatible with the honor or the interests of 
the United States, should be made. And if, in con- 
sequence of our refusal to treat in one or beth of 
, War should ensue, all its unhappy 
destruction of life and property, the 
of all business, the paralysis which 
hold of ail the labor of the country, 
the general bankruptey, the immense national debt 
which would be contracted; these, and all the other 
evils which would follow in the train of war, would 
rest upon those who contributed to produce them; 
upon that Executive and his advisers who should 
be instrumental in causing such results; and an in- 
dignant people would rise in their strength, and 
remove them from the high public stations which 
they occupy, and place the administration of the 
Government in the hands of those who seek the 
things which make for an honorable peace. I do 
not intend to take any share in such responsibility, 
nor would the Commonwealth | represent uphold 
me in any vote which should unnecessarily and 
wantonly hazard the peace of the country, while 
it would require that I should maintain, in every 
proper way, our national honor and rights, whi h 
I intend to do, steadily and resolutely, uccording to 
my ability. 

| improve the present occasion to say that 1 be- 
lieve no war will grow out of this disputed Oregon 
houndary question, unless it be foreed upon us by 
unwise counsels. It is not my purpose to enter at 
large upon the consideration of those elements 
which have a legitimate influence on the right de- 
termination of this question of peace or war. 
Whether our amicable relations with Great Britain 
are to continue, or whether an appeal to arms 1s to 
be made to settle a disputed question of boundary, 
and as toa territory no inconsiderable portion of 
which (so far as there is a dispute as to the right 
of oceupancy or jurisdiction) it is worthless and 
useless to both parties, depends on events yet un- 
known to us, and as to which no one can safely 
predict what they will be. There are some cir- 
cumstances which would lead to the belief that an 
amicable arrangement may not be made, but there 
are others full of hope that the peace of the country 
may be maintained with a due regard to its honor 
and rights. If there be a “ mind to the work;”’ if 
the two Governments will act in a spirit of candor 
and moderation; if they will use all proper means 
to arrange their differences amicably, or, if - 
cannot agree, will then submit them to the aware 
of proper persons; if the country is not lashed into 
a state of excitement, and a war fever produced by 
adventitious circumstances, I doubt not the whole 
matter may be disposed of without involving in 
war two great Christian nations, having the strong- 
est possible motives to be at peace with each other, 
and on terms which will not tarnish the honor nor 
compromit the rights of either. Such is, at pres- 
ent, my deliberate conviction. Until recently 1 had 
less expectation than I now have of a satisfactory 
settlement of this Oregon matter. I do not pro- 
pose, at the present time, to refer very particularly 
to the grounds on which this opinion rests. ‘They 
do not, however, proceed from the general tone 
and temper manifested in the public press, here 
or in Great Britain. Newspaper paragraphs can 
always be made and suited lo order, both here and 
there. They are in general very harmless, and 
give no aid in forming an opinion on such a mo- 
mentous question as that which now remains Un- 
decided in respect to our differences with Great 
Britain. I prefer rather to look at and consider 
official documents emanating from those w ho have 
authority to act, and from their acts, and some- 
times from their silence; and when I read in the 
President’s Message, ‘ It is hoped that in this en- 
lightened age these differences (with Mexico and 
Great Britain) may be amicabl adjusted ; when 
I find, in the published despate of the Secretary 
of State to the British Minister accredited here, it 
is said ‘* the President still cherishes the hope that 
‘ this long-pending controversy may yet be finally 
‘adjusted in such a manner as not to disturb the 
‘peace or interrupt the harmony now 80 happily 
‘subsisting between the two nations;’* when I 
notice that the President, in his Annual Message, 
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recommends no measures touching the public de- 
fences, looking to a state of war—that no such 
recommendation emanated from any head of de- 
partment; when I find that the Executive has com- 
municated nothing to us, smee his Messave at the 
opening of the session, which should lead Con- 
eress to believe that war was necessarily to follow 
from this dispute about Orevon: when I perceive 
that the President does not now advise any in- 
crease of our defences predicated wpon a probable 
war; when there 1s reason to hope that Congress 
will discharge iis duties with moderation and wis- 
dom, it seems almost impossible to resist the con- 
clusion that those who are charged with the super- 
vision and management of our foreign relations do 
not seriously apprehend any appeal to arms to set- 
tle this question of title to land beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, and that, in view of all these fhets and 
circumstances, there is no necessity for anticipating 
any interruption of our existing amicable relations. 

] am quite aware that, inarecent commupication 
from the Executive, it appears that one avenue to 
the approach of the respective parties, to a} lice 
where they could arrange this disputed boundary, 
after all other means had failed, on a basis honora- 
ble to both, has been closed, so far as that denart- 
ment of the Government is concerned. ‘The Sen- 
ator from Michigan, speaking by authority, said, 
some weeks since, that despatches had been re- 
ceived by the last steamer from Great Britain 
touching this Oregon matter; that, if he knew what 
they were, he might not feel at liberty to state 
them; but that he understood they were of a char- 
acter which did not make it less necessary for us 
to lonk into the condition of, and to increase, our 
naval and military defences: in other words, that 
they did not change our previously existing rela- 
tions with her on this subject. The Senator from 
Massachusetts, havine heard these authoritative 
declarations, offered a resolution calling for infor- 
mation as to any nerotiations or communications 
relating to this subject which might have passed 
between the two Governments since the annual 
message of the President. ‘This resolution was 
adopted, and a reply has been made to it, from 
which it appears that the British Government has 
proposed to submit the dispute to arbitration, and 
that the President has returned an answer that he 
cannot consent to a reference of this Oregon ques- 
tion to arbitration, in any form which can be de- 
vised, no matter what may be the character of the 
arbitrator—whether sovereign, citizen, or subject. 
In other words, he declines peremptorily any sub- 
mission, in any form, at any time, or under any 
circumstances, to any arbitrator. of the differences 
subsisting between the United States and Great 
Britain us to the rights, claims, or title, of the re- 
spective parties to the Oregon territory, or any 
portion of it. It is due to the importance of the 
subject, to the consequences which may result to 
the people of the United States, to the character of 
the country, that the reasons assizned by the Pres- 
ident for this determination should be examined, 
their sufficiency tested, their soundness tried: and 
this I propose to do as briefly as the nature and 
importance of the subject will admit. 

I shall not, at this time, refer very particularly 
to the well-established doctrine of the law of na- 
tions, and the settled practice under it, that when- 
ever differences of the character of these which 
now exist between the United States and Great 
Britain cannot be settled by the mutual arrance- 
ment of the parties, it is their duty to submit them 
to a just arbitration, instead of resorting to force 
for their settlement; and that the refusal of the 
President to concur in a proposal for arbitrament, 
for the reasons stated by his Secretary, is not only 
not sustained, but is in conflict with the principles 
of national law, as well as the practice of our own 
Government. The Senator from Massachusetts 
referred to several instances in the history of our 
Government of such arbitrations, and proposa 8 
for them. In the treaty of 1794, provision is made 
for such an arbitration. In the treaty of Ghent, 
articles of a similar nature are inserted. During 
the administration of Mr. Van Buren, this Gov- 
ernment proposed to refer the settlement of the 
northeastern boundary question to arbitrament— 
to adjust that dispute by a reference—to submit 
what were claimed to be the “ territorial rights”’ 
of one of the States of the Union to the decision 
of an arbitration. In view of these facts, with 
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what propriety can the Secretary insist that the 
* territorial rights of this nation are not a proper 
subject of arbitration,’’ even if seriously disputed ? 
ut I shall not pursue further this inquiry into the 
law of nations and their practice, and especially 
that of ourown country. My business at present 
is with the reasons urged by the Secretary of State 
for the refusal; to analyze them, and to ascertain 
whether they have any foundation in fact or prin- 
ciple. He has, indeed, very summarily cut out 
one chapter of the law of nations applicable to 
arbitration. But let that pass. I[ will supnose 
there is no such law, and bring the reasons of the 
Secretary to the test of a fair and impartial exami- 
nation. 

The Secretary, in his letter to the British Minis- 
ter, dated January 3, objects to the proposed arbi- 
tration, suveested In the communieation of the 
latter, on the eround that its ac ceptance would im- 
ply, on the part of this Government, an acknow- 
ledement of the right of Great Britain to a part of 
the territory, (which is denied by us,) inasmuch 
as the proposal is, not to submit the question of 
litle, but merely that of the partition or equitable 
division of the territory. The British Envoy ob- 
viates this obj ( tion, as he supposes, by confining 
substanti lly the reference to the question of title, 
connected, however, with a condition, “that, if 
‘neither party should be found, in the opinion of 
‘the arbitrator, to possess a complete title to the 
‘whole territory, there should, in that case, be 
‘assiened to each that portion of territory which 
‘would, in the opinion of the arbitrating Power, 
‘be called for by a just appreciation of the respect- 
‘ive claims of each.’ This condition is viewed 
by the Secretary of State as inadmissible, and 
forms the first objection to the arbitrament, in his 


note of February 4. He considers it, in faet, as | 


objectionable as the first proposition, and not con- 


fining the submission to the matter of title only. | 


He says: “If the United States should consent to 
‘it, it might, and probably would be, construed 
‘into an intimation, if not a direct invitation to the 
‘ arbitrator to divide the territory between the par- 
‘ties.’ It is difficult to perceive how the condi- 
tion, which is considered olsjectionable, is detached 
from the simple question of title. The arbitrator, 
under the proposed submission, is to consider the 
question of the conflicting titles of the respective 
parties. If the tide to the whole territory is found 
to be in the one or the other, the award is to be 
made accordingly; but if neither should prove title 
to the whole to be in itself, then each should have 
such a portion as the arbitrator should think it had 


proved to belong to itself. This is what is to be | 


fairly understood by the words ‘such portion to 
* be assigned to each as would be called for by a just 
‘appreciation of the respective claims of each.’ 
A just appreciation could only be made by the 
proofs as to the title, and the claims of each are 
the titles respectively insisted on by each. The 
award is not to be made upon the mere claims of 
title, but by the evidence adduced in support of 
them, and these claims of title are duly appre- 
ciated when a division of the territory is made in 
accordance with the title as proved. ‘So that the 
condition annexed is dependant upon the investi- 
vation and settlement of the title, and, after all, is 
a provision for such a partition of the territory 
(where neither proves title to the whole) as such 
party shall have proved that it owns. 

The second objection, which is rather intimated 
than urged, is ** the intrinsic difficulty of selecting 
a suitable arbitrator.” By this suggestion, is it 
to be understood that the President does not think 
either that any friendly Power, or a mixed com- 
mission, or a board of civilians and jurists, could 
be selected or constituted who would possess the 
ability, the disposition, or the impartiality to settle 
the disputed question of title in a manner which 
would or ought to be acceptable to the United 
States? It seems to me there is no foundation for 
any apprehension that, from this cause, the honor 
or rights of the country would be sacrificed or im- 
paired. In regard to a friendly sovereign or Gov- 
ernment, can it be reasonably supposed that no 
one can be found in the world who has intelligence 
and honesty sufficient to hear and decide impar- 
tially between us and Great Britain? Are all the 
Governments known to us so corrupt, or so de- 
graded, or so servile, as to be under British influ- 


ence? Who can say and prove this? What” 
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evidence is there of the existence of such a deora. 
ded servitude on the part of the sovereizns of a)] 
the nations of the earth? I know it is quite ea a 
and common to allege that there is danger of sy), 
an influence; but why should this jealousy be en. 
tertained, unless there be substantial grounds for 
it?) And why should it be made the foundation of 
rejecting a proposal for submission to a sovereign 
State, when no reasonable evidence exists that jts 
decision could be partial or unjust? But there is 
no necessity, under the proposed offer of arbitra- 
ment, to resort to crowned heads to become arhj- 
trators. ‘The controversy can be decided by indi- 
viduals of known character and reputation—men 
distinguished for probity and ability—men willing 
to hear patiently, and decide impartially. Surely 
such persons can be found, and no feeling of na 
tional pride can be wounded, and no national inter- 
est can be hazarded, by submitting to such an 
umpirage. 

The third objection stated by the Secretary of 
State is, that the President does not believe * the 
territorial ri¢hts of this nation to be a proper sub- 
ject for arbitration.”” The answer to this objec- 
tion is quite obvious. The submission 1s not to be 
of an acknowledged, clear, undisputed right of ter- 
ritory in either party to the whole territory, but is 
to be made for the purpose of determining what 
are the territorial rights of each. It is a question 
of disputed boundary that is to be settled, not a 

' matter of acknowledged right. The dividing line 
between the adjoining proprietors which is in dis- 
pute, and as to which the parties cannot agree, is 
to be ascertained and definitively settled by a dis- 
interested, competent, and impartial tribunal. The 
Secretary admits that, under peculiar circum- 
stances, if the interests at stake are comparatively 
small, and if both parties stand upon an equal foot- 
ing, there might be no insuperable objection to an 
arbitration. This yields the whole argument pre- 
viously stated, that the territorial mghts of the 
United States are not a proper subject for arbitra- 
tion; for, if this be true, no circumstances of 
equality, or of the small importance of the matter 
in dispute, would justify a resort to arbitration. 
If this nation cannot, with a due regard to its 
honor, consent to have its territorial rights sub- 
jected to the examination and decision of any one, 
because, in the language of the Secretary, “ they 
are not a proper subject for arbitration,” it neces- 
sarily follows that they cannot, under any circum- 
stances, be submitted to a reference, even if * the 
interests at stake be comparatively small, and if 
hoth the parties stand upon an equal footing.” 
The objection stated grows out of the intrinsic na- 
ture of the subject itself. It cannot be referred, 
for the simple reason that it is a territorial right, 
and it is such a right “detached from every other 
consideration,” and independent of the circum- 
stances of value or equality. But when itis once 
admitted (as the Secretary does admit) that, under 
peculiar cireumstances—such as the small value 
of the disputed territory, or the perfect equality 
of the parties in respect to it—** there might he 
no insuperable objection’? to an arbitration, the 
eround assumed that, being a right to territory, 
it cannot therefore be submitted, at once fails, 
and the objection to arbitrament, resting on this 
foundation, cannot be maintained. It is, how- 
ever, insisted by the Secretary, that the United 
States cannot “adopt any measure which should 
‘ withdraw her title from the control of her Gov- 
‘ernment and people, and place it within the dis- 
‘cretion of any arbitrator, no matter how intel- 
‘ligent and respectable,’’ because the extent of the 
territory in dispute embraces nearly thirteen de- 
erces of latitude, sufficient to constitute several 
powerful and prosperous States of the Union; 1s 
contiguous to the acknowledged territory of the 
United States, and destined to be peopled by our 
citizens; is the avenue through which the com- 
merce of the westerm States may be profitably 
conducted with Asia and the western coasts of this 
continent; and its ports the only harbors belong- 
ing to the United States to which our numerous 
whalers and other vessels in that region can resort, 
and yet not containing a single safe and commo- 
dious harbor from its southern extremity until the 
forty-ninth parallel of latitude is approached; that 
the Presider t, believing our title to be the best in 
existence to the whole territory, cannot consent to 

jeopard for his country all the great interests 1- 
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yolved, and by any possibility, however remote, 
deprive the Republic of all the good harbors on the 
coast by referring the question to arbitration; that 
the disputed territory is not of equal or nearly equal 
yalue to the two Powers, being invaluable to the 
United States, and of comparatively small import- 
ance to Great Britain; and that the gain to the 
jatter she would never sensibly feel, whilst the loss 
to us would be irreparable. To all this reasoning 
avainst an amicable reference there are several ob- 
vious answers. One is, that in almost every case 
of arbitration each party considers the matter in 
dispute to be most important and valuable to itself, 
and should that be deemed a sufficient reason for 
declining such a mode of settlement, there would 
seldom if ever be any arbitration. Another answer 
is, that, although Great Britain does not claim the 
territory to be of the same value to her as to the 
United States, on account of the objects specified 
hy the Secretary of State, yet she has always in- 
sisted, and now insists, that for other reasons it is 
of equal value to her, and on that account she 
claims that she is, in respect to the value and im- 
portance of the disputed territory to her, on an 
equal footing with the United States. But the final 
answer to this objection is, that it assumes our 
right to the whole territory to be clear and undoubt- 
ed, and, on that account, that the question of title, 
not being an open question, ought not to be sub- 
mitted to an arbitrator, although it is known that 
this right is contested, is in dispute, and this ques- 
tion of title is still undetermined. 

A fourth objection is, that the territory is ours, 
that we have the best title to it, and therefore there 
is nothing to submit to arbitration. Itis not so 
stated in terms by the Secretary of State, but such 
is the conelusion to be drawn from the course of 
reasoning and language used by him. In other 
words, then, it is insisted that our right to the 
whole territory is so clear that we ought not to 
submit it to any reference whatever. This is some- 
what of a novel argument when the course of this 
Government as to this matter isremembered. Are 
our rights any better sustained now than they were 
nearly thirty years ago? Has anything transpired 
since to add to the strength of our title? Nothing, 
nothing. If we have a clear title now, so we had 
a quarter of a century ago; and yet what have we 
done? Have we treated it as a perfect undoubted 
title? Have we always maintained, and acted 
accordingly, that Great Britain had no rights in 
Oregon? It is not my purpose, (as I have before 
said,) in the debate on this bill, to enter at large 
upon the consideration of the subject of the title to 
Oregon. That has already been done, although I 
think it more properly belongs to another occasion 
which may presentitself. But it is proper, in this 
place, to repeat that our action heretofore has pro- 
ceeded on the basis that there was no absolute cer- 
tainty that our title to the whole of Oregon was so 
complete, so perfect, that it was our duty never to 
vield any part of it. If no other nation but the 
United States has any title, why did we agree to 
the convention of 1818, and its renewal in 1897? 
Why did we consent that Great Britain should 


occupy, with the same freedom as ourselves, un- | 
settled territory in those far-distant regions of the 


west? Why did we repeatedly offer the 49th par- 
allel as the boundary, yielding all north of it? 
And why did the present Executive substantially 
renew the same offer? Did not all these measures 
indicate that we were willing to compromise the 
matter of a disputed boundary, and that our rights 
were not so obvious as to preclude such a compro- 
mise? And yet we are now told that our title to 
every part of Oregon is so incontrovertible that we 
ought not, whether regard be had to our honor or 
our interest, to submit it to arbitrament. In the 
language of Mr. Gallatin, it may be replied that 
‘neither of the two Powers has any indisputable 
‘right to the whole contested territory; that each 
‘may recede from its extreme pretensions without 
‘impairing national honor or wounding national 
‘ pride; and that the way is therefore still open for 
‘a renewal of negotiations.” 

It is, therefore, Mr. President, with profound 
regret that I learn this determination of the Exec- 
utive not to submit this dispute as to any part of 
Oregon to a fair and just astetiimane under any 
circumstances whatever. It is on: of the most 
honorable and sure modes of obtaining a peaceful, 
and at the same time equitable, adjustment of the 
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controversy, in the last resort, and when the par- 
ties cannot agree upon a settlement. And that 
Administration which should, after all means by 
negoliation were found to be fruitless, plunge the 
country into a war without assenting to a proper 
arbitrament, would incur a responsibility to the 
people which they could not meet. 

Notwithstanding, however, this inauspicious de- 
termination of the President to reject the proposal 
for arbitrament, now and in all future time, I feel 
a good degree of confidence that peace, an honor- 
able peace, will yet be maintained, and the pros- 
perity of the country be continued. If the Exec- 
utive should still adhere to his present opinion as 
to the inexpediency of arbitration, in relation to 
any portion of the disputed territory, as the last 
peaceful alternative, I trust that the Senate, acting 
in the exercise of its executive functions, or Con- 
gress, in the performance of its legislative duties, 
will declare its opinion in relation to this matter— 
will express their views as to what the people of 
the country wish, and what they expect in regard 
to this subject, and that their resolutions will have 
their legitimate and proper effect. Iam yet unwil- 
ling to believe that the Administration considers the 
title to the whole of Orezon so clear, after having, 
by itself and its predecessors, repeatedly offered to 
compromise and adjust the dispute by yielding a 
part, as to refuse to submit the question of title to 
a portion of it, after all other peaceful means have 
failed, to impartial and competent persons. On the 
contrary, | feel strong confidence that, upon more 
mature deliberation, and especially if sustained by 
the opinion of one or both branches of Congress, 
the President will reconsider his determination, and 
that this long-existing controversy may be settled, 
if necessary by the failure of other means, by the 
peaceful, the honorable, the just mode of arbitra- 
tion. 

But it is to be hoped, and it is believed, that ne- 
gotiations will hereafter be resumed, and the dis- 
pute be settled by negotiation. The respective 
parties may, and I believe will, yet meet and com- 
promise on a satisfactory basis. The President 
regrets ‘that all attempts to settle the Oregon ques- 
tion have hitherto failed.’’ He still ‘‘cherishes the 
hope that this long-pending controversy may yet 
be finally adjusted.’’ He desires ‘that the pres- 
ent controversy may be amicably adjusted.’’ The 
feverish war excitement, so obvious a few weeks 
ago in some parts of the country, has received no 
additional element to increase it. The sober second 
thoughts of the people are beginning to manifest 
themselves. The demagogues—the men who live 
upon the earnings of others, and those who love 
strife and contention, are yet ina minority. The 
majority of the people of the United States believe | 
that peace, on proper terms, can be maintained; 
and they expect that it will be. Their expecta. | 
tions will be realized, and those who are indulging | 
the hope that war may ensue, to get office or con- 
tracts, without defraying any part of the expenses 
of the war, or taking any share in the fighting 
which would accompany it, will be sadly disap- 
pointed. The honor of the country will be pre- 
served, its business continued, its prosperity pro- 
gress, its labor be employed and adequately reward- 
ed, the lives and property of its citizens be preserved, 
and a stale of peace, so congenial to our institutions 
so important to our prosperity, so much desired by 
our citizens, will be continued on honorable terms; 
and on no other would it be desirable, or should it 
be desired. 

Although I am firmly impressed with the belief 
that our controversy with Great Britain touching 
Oregon will be arranged in some form satisfactory 
and creditable to both nations, I will give my sup- 
port to all reasonable and proper measures for in- 
creasing the naval and military defences of the 
country. I will unite in making appropriations for 
these objects in a liberal, but not extravagant man- 
ner. The political party with which I am con- 
nected has ever advocated the sound doctrine that 
‘*to maintain peace we should be prepared for 
war.” I would not, looking to a peace establish- 
ment merely, increase to a very large amount, ina 
single year, the appropriations for the army or the 
navy. But I would make liberal additions to them, 
and with reference to a state of continued peace, 
but not so extravagant as to render either branch 
of the service unpopular, and curtail its efficiency | 
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I will add that, when war comes, (if it should,) 
to resist demands which cannot and ought not to 
be submitted to, or proceeding from what I might 
consider rash and precipitate or unwise counsels, 
I shall be found on the side of my country, and uni- 
ting with millions of my countrymen in supporting 
her against any and every foreign foe. The State 
which I represent—which, during the war of the 
Revolution, furnished more than thirty thousand 
men to make a part of the Continental army, and 
in this respect was equalled by no State except 
Massachnsetts—which supplied more provisions 
and clothing for the army, in quantity and value, 
than any other State in proportion to its popula- 
tion—which made large advances 1 money for the 
common defence and to procure our independence— 
which suffered in its privations and sacrifices, and 
performed important duties and services to an ex- 
tent at least equal to those of any other State—re- 
tains in full vigor the spirit of the days of the 

Revolution, and will be found at all times ready to 
sustain the honor and rights of the Union of which 
she is a part, 

I shall now trespass on the indulgence of the Sen- 
ate while | consider briefly this question of notice 
as presented by the resolutions before us. In my 
judement it would be most expedient to defer any 
definitive action on this subject to a future period 
of the session. There does not seem to be any 
pressing necessity for an immediate vote upon any 
of the propositions for giving notice; and before 
many weeks or months shall have passed away, 
before our adjournment, events may transpire ren- 
dering any action unnecessary. We lose nothing 
by delay. By postponement, we avoid even the 
suspicion that we intend the notice asa threat to 
produce offers of settlement, or as a rod with which 
we mean hereafter to chastise Great Britain unless 
she vields to our claim. But as itis quite obvious 
that Congress will now give the notice in some 
form, I shall probably vote for giving it with qual- 
ifications. I cannot, however, vote for the amend- 
ment submitted by the committee, nor for the res- 
olutions passed by the House of Representatives, 
for several reasons, some of which I will mention. 

I do not propose to discuss the question whether 
it is competent for Congress to give the notice pro- 
vided for by the convention? Much may be urged 
against its constitutional power to act at all in the 
matter. I am not aware that any precedents in 
the history of our Government are to be found. 
None have fallen under my notice, There is no 
express provision in the Constitution on the sub- 
ject. It is insisted that the sole power is in Con- 
‘wress, because it alone can declare war, which this 
notice, by consequence, may produce ; and because 
it is the constituted agent to act for the United 
States, and to express the views of her people upen 
such a matter, where the Constitution has provided 
no other. To this it may be replied, that the Exe- 
cutive alone, or the President and Senate may, by 
the provisions of the Constitution, do acts which 
will terminate in war; and yet their authority to 
perform them is not, on that account, the less 
obvious. The power ‘to declare war,’’ and the 
power to perform certain functions under the Con- 
stitution which when executed may produce war, 
are distinct powers. A treaty stipulation, if not 
performed, may cause war, but the refusal to per- 
form it is not a declaration of war. Giving notice 
in pursuance of the provisions of the convention 
may end in war, but it is, in no legitimate sense, a 
declaration of war. The suggestion that Congress 
has power to give the notice, because it is the ap- 
propriate agent for that purpose, 1s of itself no 
argument in favor of the power. — It takes for 
granted, and assumes the very question in dispute. 
By the terms of the convention the notice may be 
given by either “ of the contracting parties,” who 
are the United States and Great Britain, acting 
from necessity, by properly constituted agents. 
There is certainly much force in the argument 
that the same authority which creates should 
dissolve the obligation, where neither the Consti- 
tution nor the laws of the nation have expressly, 
or by implication, designated the agent or agents 
by whom it should be dissolved. It would seem 
quite proper that the agents who make the com- 

‘pact, should put an‘end to it conformably to its 
terms. (The notice is a constituent part of the 
‘convention, and giving it may be considered per- 
‘haps as a continuous act necessary to carry out 
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all its provisions. lexpress no opinion, however, 
on this point, it being in my judgment unneces- 
sary, and I refer to the following extract from the 
report of the minority of a committee of the House 
of Representatives, as contming the substance of 
the argument against the exercise of the power by 
Congress: 


“ The House had no agency in the formation of this con- 
vention with Englaud. It is a treaty with a foreign Gov- 
ernment, that was made properly, and that could only be 
yoade by the President and the Senate. The sanction oj the 
House was never given to il, nor was Uhis necessary for its 
full and complete effect. There are two modes by which 
this treaty may be terminated: first, by a dectaration of war; 
recondly, by giving the notice of twelve months, according 
to ite stipulation. In the firet mode, the concurrence of the 
louse would be a necessary constituent; and if the Presi- 
deut had deemed that the best, it would not only have been 
proper, but indispensable, that he should ask the co-opera 
tion of the House. But what warrant has the House to act 
in the other mode of putting an end to this treaty? The 
Constitution ne more conters upon it any power or agency 
to terminate a treaty than to make one, except only by a 
declaration of war, which dissolves all existing treaties. 
The provision for the notice is a part, and an essential part, 
of thie treaty. The act of giving this notice is a high dis- 
cretiouary power, created nol by the Constitution, but by 
the President in negotiating, and by the Senate in ratifying, 
a treaty with such @ provision, 

“Tt is a treaty of indefinite, but still of temporary continu- 
ance. The treaty-making power might at any time, with 
the consent of Great Britain, modify it, as Once has beea 
done. The same power may at any time put an end to it; 
and its existence is but the operating continuous will of this 
power for that purpose. [ts termination may at any time be 
effected by the withdrawal of the same will for ite longer 
existence. ‘The House may, and ofien is required to exert 
appropriate legislative powers in the execution of treatics ; 
bat this notice is notone of thateclass. It bas no property 
of a legislative power. It is executive in its essence, or it 
is, in Our system, of the nature of and incident to the treaty- 
making power. It is a bigh discretion, pertaining not to 
our internal affairs, but to our relations with a forcign Gov- 
ernment, created by this treaty-making power itself, resting 
with it, and depending upon its will alone for the evercise. 
Suppose the President, of himself, had given this notice, 
would tt have terminated the treaty? Without deciding 
the grave problem of the validity and effect of such notice, 


no one will hardly doubt, that, if he had communicated | 


with the Senate, in secret session, upon this subject, and 
he, with the concurrence of two-thirds of that body, had 
given the notice, it would have been done properly and con- 
stitutionally.”’ 

The notice recommended by the committee is 
unnecessary to the maintenance of any rights 
which it is now, AND IN THIs FORM, our policy, 
our interest, or our duty, to enforce. It can only 


be necessary for one or all of the following pur- 


poses, viz: 

First. To protect our citizens who are now in 
Oregon, or those who may go there hereafter, from 
any invasion of their rights. 

Second. To the assertion and maintenance of 
our claim to the territory north of the Columbia. 

Third. To prevent future collisions between 
the citizens of the two Governments. 

Fourth. ‘To quict the alarm which now per- 
vades the public mind, and paralyzes the business 
of the country. F 

In reply to the argument that it is necessary to 
sive the notice in thus form for the protection of 
our people in Oregon, it is sufficient to remark that 
we have no knowledge that they are disturbed in 
the occupancy of the lands on which they have 
settled, or in the pursuit of their lawful business. 
These rights are secured to them by the conven- 
tion, and we have no evidence that they are now 
violated. So far from this, | have recently read 
printed statements of the condition of our citizens 
in that territory, showing that they are on excel- 
lent terms with their British neighbors, that there 
is much harmony among them, constant inter- 
changes of kindness are made, and a peaceful and 
satisfactory trade carried on between them. 1y- 
deed, I saw but recently an article in some paper 
advocating the giving of this notice immediately, 
that almost all our people in Oregon belonged to 
the ** British party,’’ and were desirous of being 
left to take care of themselves, without any inter- 
ference on the part of the United States. Mr. 
Ciallatin says that, so far as is known. the Hud- 
son Bay Company, whose vesied interests are the 
xreatest obstacle to an amicable arrangement, has 
acted in Oregon in conformity with the terms of 
the convention, and that its officers have uniformly 


treated the Americans, whether visiters or emi- | 


yrants, not only courteously, but with great kind- 


less, 


multiplied, and their number is rapidly increasing 


iu Oregon. ** They have made no appeal to arms, 


but have peacefully fortified themselves in their 


The President also says our people have | 
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new homes by the adoption of republican institu- 
tions for themselves.” And there is no intimation 
that any collision has taken place between them 
and their British neighbors. 
further protection, the convention does not forbid 
us from furnishing such as is consistent with the 


But, if they need | 


rights and privileges secured to others by its pro- | 


visions, and does not in any other manner violate 
the terms of the convention. 
This form of notice is not necessary for the se- 


curity of our title to Oregon, or our right to any | 


portion of it in dispute. ‘This is evident from the 


fact that for twenty-seven years we have been in | 


the precise condition in which we now are as to 


the title, and yet we have lost nothing in respect | 


to our rights to the country. 


Indeed, we cannot perfect any such right while 
the provisions of the convention remain in force. | 
That instrument deciares that any country that 


inay be claimed by either party on the northwest 


coast of America, westward of the Stony Moun- | 


tains, shall, together with its harbors, bays, and 
creeks, and the navigation of all rivers within the 
same, be free and open for the term of ten years, 
which was subsequently extended indefinitely, or 
until notice should be given; but it was at the same 
time provided that the agreement should not pre- 


judice, impair, or affect the claims of the parties to | 


any part of the territory. 
whatever and how extensive soever it may be, is 
not changed by the continuance of the convention, 
and no necessity exists for giving the notice to as- 
sert or uphold it. Besides, it is quite clear that 


Our title, therefore, | 


our rights, since the convention went into opera- | 
tion, have not been denied more strongly or fre- | 
quently than they were before that event. We | 


have lost nothing in respect to them by the lapse 
of time; and the claims of Great Britain have not 
been urged in any stronger terms in consequence 
of the joint occupation, which, if it were now to 
cease, would not strengthen nor weaken our title 
toany part of the disputed territory. 
mains the same, independent of the convention and 
irrespective of the occupancy. 


That re- | 


this notice ought to be given, to prevent future | 


collisions between the citizens of the two Govern- | 


ments. This was urged by my friend from Dela- 
ware, who supposed that the danger of mutual col- 
lisions would increase every day. It does not 
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that speedily. It is undoubtedly true that the 


state of our relations with Great Britain has had 


| the effect stated, and to a considerable extent. 


is greatly to be regretted that such a paralysis 
should have affected these great branches of trade. 
But it is difficult to perceive how the giving of the 
notice will provide a remedy for it. If there be no 
real danger of collision from the causes assigned, 
(a point I have already considered,) there is no ne- 


_cessity that notice be given to prevent it. Our 


mercantile men, and those engaged in other e- 
ployments dependent upon commerce, do not fear 
a rupture from the source which has been suggest- 
ed. They are anxious that the difficulty should be 
amicably and honorably arranged, without delay, 
lest continued peace should be endangered by the 
operation of other causes. 

But will giving the notice in the unqualified form 
which has been proposed by the committee haste 
such a settlement? Will the British Government 
be induced to make new proposals for adjustment, 


| beeause it is informed that unless it be done the 


notice is to take effect, the convention will be abro- 
gated, and the occupancy by its subjects, after that 
period, will be contested, and they be ejected? 
Will such a nation as Great Britain have addi- 
tional motives to enter upon new negotiations, from 
the fact that she is served with a ** notice to quit,” 
unqualified in its terms, and accompanied by the 
declaration of the President, made known to the 
world, that the United States claim the whole of 
Oregon—that their title to it is clear and indisputa- 


| ble, and ‘* maintained by irrefragable facts and 


arguments’’—that the notice to determine the joint 
occupancy should be given—that “at the end of 
‘the year’s notice we shall have reached a period 
‘when the national rights in Oregon muat either 
‘be abandoned or firmly maintained; that they 
‘cannot be abandoned without a sacrifice of both 
‘ national honor and interest, is too clear to admit 
‘of doubt!”? Will notice, attended with such dec- 
larations, induce Great Britain, more speedily than 
she has done without notice, to make stronger 
professions of a desire to settle the controversy, or 


| ° . ° c 9 ag ae 
It is, however, very strenuously contended that | to more immediate action, by new proposals for 


its adjustment? Those questions can be best an- 


swered by remembering that the sensibilities of a 


nation, under the circumstances in which the re- 
| spective parties to this dispute are now placed, are 


seem to me that there is any reasonable ground of |, be ’ 
|| danger of collision between the settlers of the two 


If the 


immediate apprehension from this source. 


United States should extend its jurisdiction over | 
Oregon, it would be confined to its own citizens. | 
The jurisdiction of the two countries would not ap- | 
ply to any other than their own people and their | 


respective possessions. ‘The act of the British 
Parliament, passed in 1821, extending the jurisdic- 
tion of the courts of Upper Canada, in all civil and 
criminal cases, to the Oregon territory, does in its 


letter extend to all persons who may be or who |) 
Sut Mr. Gallatin asserts that the | 


reside there, 
sritish Plenipotentiaries, in the course of the ne 
gotiations of 1826 and 1827, did explicitly declare 
that the act had no other object than the maintenance 


of order among British subjects, and had never | 


been intended to apply to citizens of the United 
States; and Iam not aware that we have any au- 


easily excited, and, whenever aroused, are not 
easily allayed. If, then, there be no immediate 


nations in Oregon, why shall we not refrain at 
resent from giving the notice, or else accompany 
it with the expression of our opinion that the con- 
troversy ought to be settled by a just and honor- 


| able compromise, and thus permit it to assume a 
| form which will enable the two Governments, 
' without exposure to the suspicion of being in- 


fluenced by any motives of fear, and not invoking 
any points of mere honor, to renew their efforts for 
an amicable arrangement? This would, in my 
judgment, ensure the most speedy settlement, on 
a basis which, while it would be honorable to both 
parties, would be conducive to the best interests 
of both. 

Immediate notice, without qualification, is not 


‘only unnecessary to the protection of the just 


thentic evidence that it has ever been enforced |! 


against our citizens. There does not, therefore, 


seem to be any danger that collisions will at once | 
take place by reason of separate independent juris- 
dictions of the two Governments, and that the evils | 


from that source which are apprehended will soon 
ensue. Ifthe persons and property of the inhabi- 
tants of each are protected by the laws of their own 


country, and the civil and criminal jurisdiction of |. 


each Government extends only to their own citi- 


zens or subjects, the dangers portrayed by the Sen- | 


ator from Delaware will not immediately, although 
ultimately they may be realized. 


The remaining ground of necessity, on which | 
the argument in favorof giving immediate notice | 


rests, is, that the apprehension of collisions be- 


tween the citizens of the two nations residing, or | 
who may hereafier reside there, has checked com- | 


mercial enterprise, blocked up capital, and pre- 


business of the United States; that the difficulty 


vented the sarenent of the India and whaling | 


| should be speedily and honorably settled; and that, | 
if the notice be given, Great Britain will be in- | 


rights of our citizens, or to the maintenance of our 
title, but, if so given, may deprive us of one ad- 
vantage and security to our title which, withhold- 
ing it for the present, or giving it in a proper form, 
will, or at least may, ensure us. Our people, it is 
said, are immigrating to Oregon in great numbers; 


-are there making settlements—an immense terri- 


tory is before them, and they will speedily become 
masters of the country. If the ‘* wise and master- 
ly inactivity’’ in regard to Oregon is not now our 
policy, as it formerly was affirmed to be, we should, 
not, by any inconsiderate or unadvised form ot 
notice, prevent those who ee wish to become 
residents there from immediately becoming such. 
Let them not go, or be restrained from it, under 
the fear that war will ensue, and their occupancy 
be disturbed. These settlers would be republi- 
cans, and would soon have a form of government 
either independent of but similar to ours, or they 
would unite with us, and continue under our juris- 
diction, and no opposing claim of any other coun- 
try could be successfully maintained. . 

If the resolution reported by the committee 


duced to conclude an honorable arrangement, and || should be adopted, it would tend to prevent a re- 
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newal of negotiations for the adjustment of the || upon the committee on the Oregon question. We 


controversy, and perhaps terminate in an open 
rupture between the two countries. It might close 
the deor to further efforts for an amicable settle- 
ment of the conflicting claims of the two nations, 
in a manner creditable to both; and connected with 
the assertion of our clear and indisputable title to 


the whole of Oregon; with the declaration that, , 
while the convention is in force, it cannot be prac- | 


tically maintained; that the object of giving the 
notice is to abrogate that convention, that we may 
thereby be released from its obligations, and en- 
force our claim to the whole; and that, when the 
notice is given, and the time limited has expired, 
we intend to take possession of the whole, in con- 
formity with our title—this resolution and these 
declarations united, will, it may be feared, suspend 
negotiation; and when the object is attempted to 
be executed, it will produce a state of war between 
the parties. Giving unqualified notice, with such 
views and purposes, presupposes that negotiations 
must and will cease. It is an open avowal that 
we own the whole territory, that we abrogate the 
convention, to give us an opportunity, In good 
faith, to assert that ownership; and that we intend 
to perfect it by exclusive occupancy. It will be 
so understood by Great Britain, and at the expira- 
tion of the year, if, as is declared in substance by 
the Executive, every dictate of national honor, 
every motive of self-respect, will require us to 
make our claim good by our acts, and, if necessa- 
ry, by force to acquire sole possession, collision 
will be inevitable. 

If we give no notice at present, or accompany 


it with an assurance that we are still ready to re- | 


ceive propositions for an amicable arrangement, on 
just and honorable terms of compromise; that we 
desire a speedy settlement of the dispute in a peace- 


ful form and on honorable principles; and the form | 


of the notice be such that it can be justly viewed 
ouly as an act done by us in conformity with the 
stipulations of the convention and not with the 
view of coercion, negotiations may be resumed, 
aud, if carried on in a spirit of candor and mutual 
forbearance, will terminate in an adjustment which 
will be beneficial and creditable to both parties. 
No one desires war for its own sake. No one will 


have already suffered almost past endurance by the 
discussion of this never-ending topic of debate. My 
object is simply to present some views as to what 
will be the practical operation of the bill now before 
us, and to show that it ought to be modified in the 
manner I have proposed. The part of the bill for 
which I have moved a substitute provides that the 
act shall not be so construed or executed as to 
deprive British subjects in Oregon of any rights 
secured to them by the convention for joint occu- 
pancy, so long as the convention remains in force. 
[t appears to me this exemption is not broad enough 
to accomplish the end intended by it. We ought 
to remen?ber, that under this convention, the Brit- 
ish nation has rights as well as its subjects, and 
that it may have rights distinct from the rights of 
the subject, which our act may violate. I have, 
therefore, in the proposed amendment, made the 
exemption broad enough to cover every British 
right, both public and private. But the important 
part of the amendment is that which proposes to 
limit the duration of this act to the time when the 
convention shall be abrogated. To make the pro- 
priety of this amendment apparent, it may be ne- 
cessary for me to go into some explanation; and 
particularly to show what our rights now are, and 
what they will be when the convention shall be at 
an end. I propose to show that there are some 
things which we can do now, that we shall have no 
right to do then; and that there are other things 
which we shall have a right to do then, that we 
cannot do now while the convention lasts. That 
these differences are very material, and that, con- 
sequently, a law adapted to the existing state of 


| things will be unfit for that which will arise when 


submit to dishonorable peace. All efforts consistent || 


with the honor and the just rights of the nation to 
iiaintain its amicable relations with foreign Powers 
should be made before resort is had to the last al- 
ternative. A war with Great Britain, or any other 
great nation, is no trifling matter. Before it takes 
place, all reasonable means dictated by a due re- 
yard to the honor and essential interests of the 
country should be exhausted; but when declared, 
all of us should and would rally around the stars 
aid stripes, and uphold and maintain the honor 


and the rights of our own country. Would it not, | 


then, be the part of wisdom either to refrain for a 
time from giving the notice, or put it in sucha 
furm as that no just exception can be taken to it, 
and so as not to prevent a peaceful and suitable 
wrangement of the disputed claims to Oregon. 

And here, Mr. President, I take leave of the 
subject before the Senate, with the expression of 
iy ardent desire that our proceedings in regard to 
itmay be such as will fully maintain the charac- 
ter, the honor, and the interests of the country, 
and consistently with them preserve its peaceful 
and amicable relations with Great Britain. 
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,EMARKS OF MR. S. F. VINTON, 
OF OHIO, 


In rHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
epril 14, 1846. 


Un the Bill to protect the rights of American Sct- 
tlers in Oregon. 


Mr. VINTON having first proposed an amend- 
ment, that the act should not be so construed or 
executed as to violate, in any manner whatever, 
the convention between the United States and Great 
Britain for the joint occupation of the country, and 


that the act should continue in force till said con- | 


vention should be abrogated, and no longer— 
Mr. VINTON said: 
I do not rise, Mr. Chairman, to inflict a speech 


the convention has terminated. Strictly speaking, 
if either nation has a valid claim to the territory, 
or any part of it, it gives to that nation, to the ex- 
tent of its claim, an exclusive and sovereigen right 
to occupy the country, and govern all dwelling 
within it, whoever they may be, both citizens and 
foreigners. This right of exclusive occupation, 
and to govern or command there, is what is com- 
monly called the jurisdiction of a nation. 

Now, by this convention the two nations agree 
for the time being (that is to say, so long as the 
convention lasts) to put aside the question between 
them as to the right of either to the exclusive oc- 
cupancy and government of the country—in other 
words, to suspend and put in abeyance for the 
present the question of jurisdiction, and to substi- 
tute in its place an agreement that both parties may 


jointly use and occupy the country; but that noth- 
| ing done by either under this arrangement shall 


' affect the ultimate decision of this question which 


| was thus put aside and suspended for the time 


being. Our right, therefore, to legislate over or 
concerning this country is derived from this con- 
vention, and not from our right of jurisdiction, 
which we have agreed thus to put aside, and not 
to assume or assert while the convention lasts. 
From which it follows that if we attempt to do any- 
thing by virtue of our jurisdiction, it is an infrac- 
tion of the treaty and an act of bad faith. We can 
do nothing by virtue of it while the treaty remains 
in force, but we may do whatever the convention 
permits. The convention having stipulated that 
the country to which either Power lays claim west- 
ward of the Rocky Mountains, shall, during its 
continuance, be free and open to the citizens and 
subjects of both, it follows, as a necessary deriva- 
tive right from this privilege, that either Power 
may pass all such laws as are necessary and proper 
for the protection of its citizens who may be in 
any part of the country, We may afford legal 
protection by virtue of the convention as far north 
as our claim extends, to fifty-four degrees forty 
minutes, and further still, if we claim to a higher 


latitude, whether our claim be good or bad; the | 
sritish may do the same for their citizens down to | 


the Mexican line; and such legislation while the 
convention lasts, if confined in its operation to the 
continuance of the treaty, is not an assertion by 
either party to the right of high domain or the 


_ right of sovereignty over the country. Whereas, 


without the treaty, every act of legislation by 


| either, whether over its own citizens or others, 


would be an assertion of both of these rights. The 
writers on the law of nations lay it down as a set- 


| tled axiom, that the right to the high or national 


domain and the sovereignty over it, (which to- | 
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gether constitute what is termed jurisdiction,) are 
absolute rights, and of necessity and in their very 
nature exclusive of the rights of all others. A 
nation must possess these rights alone, or not at all, 

From what has been said, it will be apparent 
that while we legislate under and by virtue of the 
convention, and with reference to its continuance, 
there is no necessity for us to define our bounda- 
ries or prescribe any territorial limits to the opera- 
tion of our laws. Jt will also be apparent that 
when the convention shall be terminated, both na- 
tions will be remitted back to their original rights, 
such as they are, under and by virtue of the law 
of nations; and any law that we may pass that 
shall have effect and operation after that time, must 
rest for its foundation upon our right of sovereign- 
ty and domain to and over the country where it 
has effect. And this puts us to the necessity of 
defining the territory over which the law extends, 
There is no escape from it. In defining our rights 
we act upon our peril: we may lawfully extend 
our laws over all the territory that is ours, and if 
we pass that limit a single step it is an invasion of 
the sovereignty of the adjacent nation, and a just 
cause of war; and when we remember who and 
what that nation is, we may Say itis war. And 
the same remark is applicable to England. If, 
after the termination of the convention, she extend 
her laws one inch over her true boundary, it is an 
invasion of our sovereignty, and a just cause of 
war. And it can make no diflerence whether the 
object of such laws be to govern or protect her 
own subjects within our limits, or to govern our 
own people in our territory. After that, she will 
have no more right to go with her eivil or criminal 
process into our territory in Oregon to arrest her 
subjects, or any one else, than she has to come 
here into this very Capitol to do the same thing, 
or than we have to go with our process into Can- 
ada or into England itself. No nation on earth 
permits this. The distinction between the two 
classes of laws may be stated in this form: those 
made under and by virtue of the convention ex- 
tend to, operate upon, and govern the persons ef 
our citizens and their effects, whether they are in 
fact within or without the limits of our lawful ter- 
ritory; those made under and by virtue of out 
sovereignty or jurisdiction are confined in their 
lawful operation to our rightful territory; they act 
upon and govern the country, and all persons and 
things within it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is our duty, while the 
convention lasts, to afford to our citizens, wherever 
they may be in Oregon, within or without our law- 
ful limits, all the protection we can give them cou- 
sistently with its provisions. And when the con- 
vention shall cease, it will be our duty to give full, 
ample, and absolute protection to all within our 
rightful territory, and exert our exclusive authority 
and sovereignty over the country ilself, and all 
thines within it. These two codes of laws are 
essentially different in their nature, act differently 
on different objects, and are derived from and rest 
upon different authority. An act, therefore, suit- 
ed to the present state of things, will of necessity 
be unfit for and inadequate to the altered condition 
that will arise when the convention is terminated. 
This distinction is clearly presented by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, in his Annual Message 
to Congress. Speaking of the Oregon territory, 
he says: 

‘‘ All attempts at compromise having failed, it becomes 
the duty of Congress to consider what measures it may be 
proper to adopt for the security and protection of our citi 
zens now inhabiting or who may hereafter inhabit Oregon, 
and for the maintenance of our just title to that territory. 


In adopting measures for this purpose care should be taken 
that nothing be done to violate the stipulations of the con- 


, vention of 1827, which is still in foree. The faith of treaties, 


in their letter and spirit, has ever been, and I trust wil ever 
be, scrupulously observed by the United States. Under that 
convention a year’s notice is required to be given by cither 
party to the other before the joint occupancy shall terminate, 
and before either can rightfully assert or exercise ex lusive 
jurisdiction over any portion of the territory. This notice it 
would, in my judgment, be proper to give; and I reeom- 
mend that provision be made hy Jaw for giving it accord 

ingly, and terminating in this manner the convention of the 
6th of August, 1827. It will become proper for Congress to 
determine what legislation they can in the meantime adopt, 
without violating this convention. Beyond all question the 
protection of our laws and our jurisdiction, both civil and 
criminal, ought to be immediately extended over our citizens 
in Oregon.”* ‘ 


The President next proceeds to state what pro- 


i tection has been given by law to the British sub- 
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jects in Oregon, and recommends that we give the 
same to our citizens, and closes by saying that, at 
the end of the year’s not ec, we shall have reached 
a period when the national rights in Oregon must 
either be abandoned or firmly maintained. In 
other words, the time will then have come when 
we can no longer legislate by virtue of the conven- 
tion, or with reference to it, but by virtue of our 
exclusive jurisdiction and sovereignty; when, as 
I have already shown, we shall be compelled to 
define our limits, 

The President cautions us, in the most emphatic 
manner, to be on our guard not to violate the treaty. 
This is a point of great delicaey with all nations. 
Now, if the proposed amendment be adopted, 
which provides that the law shall not be so con- 
strued as to violate the treaty, and shall terminate 
with it, we shall comply with the President’s rec- 
ommendation. The law, havine the authority of 
the treaty os its basis, and ceasing when it shall 
ee , the President, in his future nerotiations on 
this alre uly perplexed question, will not be obliged 
toencounteran additional objection from the British 
Government, that this law is an infraction of the 
freaty, and, as such, stands in the way of negotia- 
tion; but, on the other hand, both Governments 
having agreed that, while the convention remains 
in force, the question of jurisdiction and sovereignty 
which each claims over the country shall be sus- 
pended and suppressed—that neither shall assert 
or excreise it in the face of the other, (1 speak of 
the lecal effect of the treaty,) is it nota plain viola- 
tion of at for either party, while it continues, to 
pase a law or do any other public act which asserts 
au exclusive right and sovereignty over the terri- 
tory, notwithstanding the execution of this asser- 
tion may be postponed till the treaty shall be atan 
end? For, if it should be thoucht not to amount 
to an actual breach of the treaty, still, can any one 
ae ny that it would be an offensive pretension for 
either to set up against the other? Now this is 
the precise attitude in which we place the nation, 
if we pass this bill as it now stands, without the 

yroposed amendment. 

My. Chairman, it appears to me that no gentle- 
man can fail to perceive that such a law will throw 
an obstacle, perhaps an insuperable difficulty, in 
the President’s way, in his future negotiations; 
that it will be a new and fresh cause of dispute in 
a controversy already eminently pregnant with 
danger. [t is undoubtedly our duty to afford to 
our citizens in Oregon all the protection we can in 
rood faith give them; but our duty to the nation 
vught at the same time to make us cautious in the 
extreme that we do not embarrass the President by 
a new cause of irritation, What need is there, sir, 
that we should at this time do anythine more than 
make prevision for the | rotection of our citizens 
while the convention lasts? What oceasion is 
there for us, by this bill and in this deliberate and 
public form, to resume and assert our right of sov- 
ereienty, which we have solemnly agreed not to 
assert while tl And this public 
ro out to the world in conjunetion 
with the notice—putting 


ie treaty remains? 
act, too, Is to 
upon the notice an un- 
friendly interpretation, which all its advocates have 
dec lared to be a peace measure, What else can 
this do but mischief?) And what necessity, I ask 
again, is there for all this? Ifthe notice should be 
given to-day, the convention would not terminate 
till we shall have closed the next session of Con- 
gress and been gone from here six weeks. If, at 
the next session, we find the President of the Uni- 
ted Siates has not and cannot settle this controver- 
sy, (and by that time this question will be definite- 
ly setded one way or the other,) we shall have 
abundant time to pass such a law.as the exigency 
of the case will demand of us. In the mean time, 
and while the convention lasts, the settlers in Ore- 
ron will have the protection of this law, which will 
be found altogether inadequate to their necessities 
when the treaty is at an end. 
if the notice be given, and no treaty be made 
before the next session of Congress, we shall then 
be brought up to a point where we must act or 
abandon our claim. The convention being at an 
end, we shall be remitted back to our original 
icshts under the law of nations. We shall then 
rislate under and by virtue of our sovereignty; 
when we shall have a right to exert an absolute 
and exclusive authority over whatever territory 
ly belongs to us; and if we go one inch be- 


r 
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yond it, we do soat our peril. Great Britain will | next session? We shall then have lights befo 


stand in respect to us in the same attitude. Of 
course, when we come to that delicate point, we 
must of necessity define in our law the limits of 
our territory, which, as I have already shown, 
there is no need of doing while the convention 
lasts. ‘Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.”’ 
When we are brought up to that necessity, I trust 
we shall meet it firmly and manfally, but jusdly 
and rightfully, in the presence of the law of na- 
tions and of the world. Isay, we shall then be 
obliged to define our boundaries, because upon it 
must depend the question of war or peace. The 
power to make war is vested by the Constitution 
in Congress, and we should be unfaithful to the 
Constitution if we committed to the President the 
power of deciding that question for us. We 
should be unjust to him if we devolved on him the 
necessity of assuming that high responsibility. 
And, thouch the fact that this bill does not define 
the limits of our territory is no objection to it while 
the convention lasts, yet, looking to its contempla- 
ted action after the treaty shall be at an end, it is 
an insuperable objection to the bill that it does not 
fix and define our limits; that it then compels the 
President to go forward, and at his peril, exert the 
authority of the nation wherever he shall think our 
limits are; that it puts him to the necessity of ma- 
kine a right decision of this most delicate and dan- 
gerous question. It in fact devolves on him the 
necessity of establishing a Government instead of 
administering it, to which he is alone confined in 
the exercise of his appropriate functions. Ts it 
possible that the real friends of the President desire 
to put him in that embarrassed position? He would 
be impelled forward by intemperate men and by 
public clamor to exert our authority to the very 
verge of our extremest pretensions: there would 
be no eseape from war. I look upon this bill, as 
it now stands, asa war measure, as inevitable war, 
should the President fail to make a treaty before 
the termination of the convention. But, if he make 
a treaty between now and the next session, we 
shall be relieved of the necessity of coming up to 
this dangerous question. We can then provide 
for Oregon as we would for any other territory. 
This bill extends the laws of Towa over Oregon, 
and provides for a court and justices of the peace 
to administer the law there on our own citizens. 
This is all that is wanted while the convention re- 
mains in force; but the moment the convention is 
at an end, this bill would be no better than so 
much moonshine for a government in that coun- 
try. That territory would then require a strong 
and effective executive in the heart of the territo- 
ry. This bill either does not provide for any ex- 
ecutive government at all, or, if it do, the Governor 
of lowa, living on the Mississippi, some hundreds 
of miles above St. Louts, and two or three thou- 
sand from Oregon, would be the Governor of the 
territory. You might as well have no Governor 
at all. 

[Here Mr. Tuompson, of Pennsylvania, who 
reported the bill, said that it only extended the 
laws of Iowa over Oregon, but did not make the 
Governor of Iowa the Governor of Oregon; that if 
the gentleman from Ohio would look at the bill, he 
would see that it contained a clause which au- 
thorized the President to appoint the requisite 
number of justices of the peace and such ministe- 
rial officers as shall be necessary for the due ex- 
ecution of the laws; that, under that clause, the 
President could appoint a governor. ] 

Mr. Vinton resumed, \ 
the bill does not contain any express provision for 
the appointment of an executive officer, and it had 
never occurred to him that the power to appoint a 


rovernor lay concealed under the modest and | 


humble clause authorizing the appointment of jus- 
tices of the peace, and such ministerial officers as 
might be necessary to execute the laws. 
it might be as well for Congress to decide whether 


there should be a governor, and what his salary | 
should be, as to leave the decision of it to the Pres- | 


ident. Should the President fail to settle the Or- 


egon dispute before next winter, and whether he 
makes a treaty or not, it must be apparent to all 
that we shall then be obliged to make further pro- 
vision than this bill contains for the government of 
the country after the convention shall cease. Is it | 
not, then, more prudent to leave the whole sub- 
ject of providing for that state of things till the 


It is now admitted that 


Perhaps | 
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us that we do not now possess. At the same 
we shall be clear of even the pretence or imy 
tion of having broken our treaty obligations, 

I have said, Mr. Chairman, all that I desire 4, 
say on this particular subject. But, before re. 
suming my seat, I desire to detain the committee 
a short time on another topic, which was broueh; 
into the debate yesterday. Allusion was made to 
the Oregon bill of the last session by a gentleman 
from South Carolina, [Mr. Woopwarp,] who said 
the clause to give notice to Great Britain was 
put into that bill by a maneuvre of the Whigs 
to drug the bill and kill it. I can declare for my- 
self, and, I think, for the whole Whig party, thar 
the gentleman labors under a great mistake. Tha: 
bill was acted upon under very peculiar cireum- 
stances, which were yesterday very correctly stated 
by another gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Burt.] The House had ordered a very large and 
copious document to be printed explanatory of the 
title to the Oregon country; and, without waiting 
for the printing of the document, the over-zealous 
friends of the bill hurried it through the House. | 
had no time nor opportunity to investigate the sub- 
ject, and am free to confess that, when I was called 
‘on to vote, 1 did not fully understand it. 1 was 
obliged to do the best I could. In my opinion 
there were not twenty gentlemen in the House, if 
there was half that number, who at that time were 
masters of this difficult and complicaied question. 
I satisfied mvself, however, on looking into the 
provisions of the bill, that some of them were ii) 
violation of the convention for the joint occupancy 
of the country; that it in fact asserted our sover- 
eignty to the whole country up to 54° 40’, which, 
by the treaty, was in abeyance, and, if attempted 
to be carried into effect, it would probably involve 
us in a war with England. The venerable genile- 
man from Massachusetts, who had formerly had 
the negotiation of this subject under his charge, 
expressed a very decided opinion that if the bill 
went into a law, without a provision for a year’s 
notice to England of our desire to terminate the 
convention, before the law should act upon the 
country, it would be a violation of the treaty, and 
probably involve us in immediate war; and I be- 
lieve there is but one opinion at this time, that, if 
that bill had become a law, we should have been 
involved in war before now. 

In that state of things, I voted to amend the bil! 
by inserting a clause providing for notice, know- 
ine it would secure the peace of the country for 

‘one year at least; and still believing, that at the 
end of the year, the bill would involve the country 
in a war, I voted against the bill. Thus, to secure 
the peace of the country, I voted for the notice and 
against the bill. I was then for peace, and am stil! 
for it, as long as it can be honorably preserved, 
and no longer. A war at that time, on this sub- 
ject, would have taken the people of the United 
‘States by surprise; they looked for no such result. 
This was the extent of my manceuvre, and, as | 
believe, of others who voted as I did, for the no- 
tice and against the bill. It was a vote given 
from a sincere desire to preserve the peace of the 
country. : 

| [Mr.\Woopwarp here explained, and said that 
he had not intended yesterday to make any charge 
against the Whig members in alluding to their 
course last winter upon the ‘notice.’? He only 
meant to state, historically, the facts as they occur- 
red, and to explain their influence on the vote of 
the House on the Oregon bill. He was, perhaps, 
wrong in undertaking to guess at the motive which 
actuated the Whig members. He did not doubt 
that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vinton] voted 
as he then did for the reasons he now states, and 
he was free to admit that the rest of the Whig 
members were actuated by the same views. | 

Mr. Vixton resumed his remarks. When the 
news came to us of the manner in which the Pres- 
ident’s Inaugural Message was received, both by 
the British Parliament and nation, I foresaw, what 
must have been obvious to all, that there was 1m- 
minent hazard that this Oregon question would 
involve us in war; that it would be the great topic 
of this session of Congress; that the time had come 
when it was the duty of every member to invest 
gate and understand it. I sat down at home - 

| at my leisure to examine this subject, with a fixe 

| resolution to arrive, if I could, at the very truth of 
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the case, and form an honest opinion upon the 
facts. The result of all was, that I came to the 
eonvietion that the United States has a fair claim 
to the Columbia river and all the country drained 
by its waters; that England has a fair claim to 
Frazer’s river and the country embraced by its 
waters; that our claim to the Frazer’s river coun- 
try, as the assignees of Spain, (and we have no 
other pretence of claim to it,) cannot be supported; 
that in fact the Spanish ttle to that country was 
pot worth a fig; Spain may have (as we claim she 
did) first discovered that part of the northwest 
coast, but she never made a seltlement upon it—such 
a settlement as the law of nations requires to give 
title. Nor have we ever made a settlement there. 
| read the evidence of the various real and pre- 
tended explorations and discoveries of the Spanish 
navigators, with that chapter of the law of nations 
before me which prescribes the requisites that 
must be complied with to acquire title to a desert 
or vacant country; that law which declares that 
discovery is nothing, unless followed up by imme- 
diate settlement and occupancy, which must be 
understood to mean a settlement and actual occu- 


pancy in a reasonable time after discovery; that | 


the erection of crosses on a desert coast by the 
discoverers, and such like ceremonies, are but idle 
formalities, which cannot be substituted in the 
lace of or dispense with actual settlement made 
in good faith; and this must be so asa necessary 
deduction from that great and fundamental prin- 
ciple of the law of nature and of nations which lies 
at the root of this branch of public law, ‘* that the 
earth was made for the use of man.”? Tried by 
this test, which the law of nations imposes, the 
Spanish claim will not stand the ordeal. Spain, 
in fact, did not cede to the United States her title to 
the country; but, in the language of the treaty 
with her, ‘* his Catholic Majesty cedes to the Uni- 
ted States all his rights, claims, and pretensions’’ to 
the country north of the forty-second degree of 
north latitude on the northwest coast of America. 
Ifthe British doctrine be correct that this coast and 
country was by the law of nations open and free 
to settlement, then Spain by this cession has divest- 
ed herself of the right to settle and occupy it; and 
that, on this hypothesis, would be the whole effect 
of the cession. Assuming, then, that the United 
States own the Columbia river, and England the 
Frazer’s river country, how would the law of na- 
tions draw the line of division between them? I 
think a strict observance of that law would take 
us, for a starting point, to a station on the coast 
midway between the two rivers; running thence to 
the nearest highland that divides the waters of the 
two rivers; thence, on their dividing hichlands, 
to their sources; thence, passing round the heads 
of the Columbia, on the highlands that divide its 
waters from those that fall into the Frozen ocean; 
thence, in the nearest direction, to the highlands 
that divide the waters of the Columbia from those 
of the Mississippi river; and down those high- 
lands, on the dividing ridge between the waters of 
the Auantic and those of the Pacific ocean, to the 
forty-ninth degree of latitude, where it would in- 
tersect the boundary of the two nations on this side 
the Rocky Mountains, as fixed by the second arti- 
cle of the treaty of 1818. 

This is the country that I think we ought to 
have, or its equivalent. Such a division, however, 
would carry the British down aconsiderable distance 
on the coast below the forty-ninth degree of latitude, 
and would carry us up a much greater distance 
above it in the interior, giving to the United States 
a much larger extent of country above that degree 
than to England below it. This partition would 
render the form of both countries quite irregular, 
and break in very greatly upon the symmetry and 
compactness of the British possessions. The coun- 
try in the valley of the Columbia, above the forty- 
ninth degree, would be far better for the English 
than the gore of country on the coast below it; 
while the country on the coast would be better for 
us than the country above that degree in the inte- 
rior. The line on the forty-ninth degree, then, is 
not a line which the law of nations would give us; 
but is a line of compromise in which the mutual 
convenience and interest of both parties would be 
better promoted than by an adherence to that law 
in making the adjustment. If, however, the no- 
lice to terminate the convention be given, and no 
compromise be effected, during the year, both na- 


tions will be thrown back upon their original 
rights, as they were prior to the treaty of 1818; 
both must take their stand on the law of nations, 
and we shall then be brought to a point where we 
must assert our rights, whatever they may be, o1 
abandon them. We shall then be obliged to ex- 
tend our laws over our own country to the exclu- 
sion of all British law. England will be put to the 
same necessity. Each will of necessity be com- 
pelled to define its own limits, and an interference 
of law must lead to war. It follows, from what I 
have said, that when we shall be brought to the 
delicate question of defining our limits and assert- 
ing our rights, we cannot consistently with the law 
of nations extend our jurisdiction to 54° 40’, nor 
make 499° our line; but we shall be obliged to con- 
fine ourselves to the valley of the Columbia, if we 
mean to yield obedience to the law of nations or 
respect the rights of England. If the time shall 
come when we are obliged to assume jurisdiction 
and assert our rights, with my present views of 
this subject, I shall give my vote for the estab- 
lishment of a government over the valley of the 
Columbia, following the boundaries that I have 
already mentioned. But, Mr. Chairman, as [have 
shown, there is no necessity now for doing this; 
all we now have need to do is to provide for the 
protection of our citizens while the convention 
lasts. During that time the boundaries of our ter- 
ritory need not be defined. And I cannot but hope 
and trust the convention will not be suifered to ex- 
pire without an amicable arrangement of this dis- 
pute. But if, unfortunately, adverse counsels pre- 
vail, and we are obliged to assert our rights, if we 
must have war, then, like the gentleman from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Woopwarp,] I am for fight- 
ing for 54° 40’—I am for fighting for all we can 
get; I shall then be for fighting not only for 54° 
40’ in Oregon, but I shall be for fighting for what 
that gentleman may not be very desirous to obtain— 
for 54° 40’ on this side the Rocky Mountains as 
well as on the other. 





AMERICAN SETTLERS IN OREGON. 


REMARKS OF MR. COBB, 
OF GEORGIA, 


In tHE Hovse or ReprResENTATIVES, 
April 14, 1846. 
On the bill to protect the rights of American Set- 
tlers in the territory of Oregon. 

Mr. COBB said: 

The remarks which he proposed to submit to 
the committee would he in reference to the pro- 
visions of the bill under consideration. He pro- 
posed to meet the issue which he considered had 
been made by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Vin- 
TON,] who had just taken his seat. ‘The argument 
which he had made and the position which he had 
assumed before the committee constituted a new 
issue, at least, which he (Mr. C.) thought could 
and ought very properly to be determined by the 
decision of the House, on the bill under consider- 
ation. There was another, perhaps equally inter- 
esting issue which had been raised, to which he 
would direct a portion of his remarks. 

What was the issue made by the amendment 
proposed to be submitted? It was, that the pro- 
visions of this bill should cease to operate in the 
territory of Oregon after the twelve months shall 
have expired for the giving of the notice to termi- 
nate the convention of 1827, leaving the territory 
of Oregon, with its citizens, without the protection 
of any laws save those of Great Britain, which 
would then be in existence and in operation upon 
the people of Oregon, unless, peradventure, the 
Congress of the United States shall, in the mean- 
time, see proner to legislate again upon this subject. 
Upon that he joined issue with the gentleman from 
Ohio. He thought it was due not only to the in- 
terest and honor of this country, but equally due 
to the interests of those citizens for whose protec- 
tion this bill was intended, that there should not 
by any possibility whatever be any interrernum 
in the operation of the laws of the United States 
when once they have been put into existence in 
that territory. 

The other issue, and that to which he proposed 
first to call the attention of the House, was in ref- 


'terence to the boundary which ought to be pro- .. 
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vided for by this bill; and to what extent gentle- 
men were bound in their future action upon the 
subject of Oregon by the votes heretofore given 
upon a similar bill, and the vote they may give 
upon this bill. 

He considered that the prov isions of this bill, as 
reported from the Committee on Territories by his 
frend from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Tuompson,] cover- 
ed the whole ground; and the operation of this bill 
would be, if left without any amendment whatever, 
over all that portion of the te rrittory west of the 
Rocky Mountains lying between the parallels of 
12° and 54° 40' north latitude. If the question 
had not been mooted and debated, and the action 
and discussion of the House had progressed upon 
the bill reported by the comimittee without its be- 
ing raised, he should have deemed it wholly un- 
necessary to have placed in the bill the specific 
lines of boundary; and the only necessity which 
now arises for placing these boundaries in the bill 
specifically and unequivocally, was to prevent what 
his friend from Ohio had very properly anucipated, 
viz: the effect that would be produced upon the 
public mind of our own country and of Eaurope— 
more especially upon the British Government, with 
whom we are contesting these rights—a the 
opinion of the American Congress of the extent of 
American rights in the Oregon territory. 

But an effort had been made, and that effort, he 
feared, was succeeding but too well, to array upon 
this question of boundary the two parties, as they 
were sometimes termed In familiar conversation, 
falling under the head of * 499°’ and of ‘54° 40',”’ 
against each other. Tle deemed this wholly un- 
necessary, if he correctly understood the Ope ration 
of this bill and the opinions of gentlemen who were 
arrayed upon the one or the other side. There were 
those who were friendly to a compromise of our dif 
ficulties in relation to the Oregon territory on the 
basis of the 49th parallel. There were others that 
were unwilling to assent to such a compromise, 
and who believed that no portion of the territory 
ought to be ceded or negotiated away below the 
parallel of 54° 40’. Could these two separate and 
distinct parties, if they may be so termed, meet on 
acommon platform and give to this bill a united 
support with the parallel of 54° 40’ laid down as 
the northern boundary of this territory? He 
thought they could, with a very few exceptions 
indeed, and to these exceptions it was that he 
would address a portion of his remarks. 

Those who were unwilling to settle the Oregon 
difficulty below 54° 40’ could find no difficulty 
whatever in giving their support to this measure, 
with the boundary inserted in the bill. 

It was only necessary to inquire into the diffi- 
culties which presented themselves to the minds of 
those who would be willing to enter into a com- 
promise on the basis of 49°. In reference to them, 
they should consider the subject both as regards 
the existence of the present treaty and the state of 
things that would arise in Oregon after the conven- 
tion of 1827 shall have been abrogated by virtue of 
the notice of twelve months, which we propose to 
give. So long as your convention exists—so long 
as the convention is in operation—upon every prin- 
ciple of national law, there could be no difficulty 
whatever in extending the jurisdiction of the Uni- 
ted States over the whole territory in dispute, claim- 
ed by both Governments, provided that you do not 
violate the provisions of the convention. Accord- 
ing to the doctrine laid down by the gentleman 
from Ohio, there could be no two opinions in ref- 
erence to it; and whether he agreed with the gen- 
tleman to the ful: extent of his argument or not, 
was not now necessary for him to consider. ‘The 
gentleman’s proposition, which he illustrated with 
rreat force, was, that the rights both of the United 
States and the Government of Great Britain, in ex- 
tending their laws and protection to their citizens in 
the territory of Oregon, during the existence of the 
convention, do not arise from the jurisdiction grow- 
ing out of sovereignty as it existed in either Gov- 
ernment, but rested upon the provisions of the 
treaty itself, and grew out of the treaty. If this 
was so, could there be any objection \o extending 
our jurisdiction co-extensive with the treaty itself? 
It seemed to him there could not be. To the ex- 
tent, then, that the convention of 1827 shall remain 
in operation, he conceived that there could be no 
difficulty in all parties agreeing to insert in the bill 
the boundary proposed. 
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tut the principal difficulty that had arisen, was 
in reference to the period of time subsequent to the 
abrogation of the treaty; and he was prepared to 
concede to gentlemen that there was more difficul- 
ty in deciding that question than the first one he 
had considered; but even with reference to that, 
with very few exceptions, he conceived that the 
fricnds of this measure could vote for this bound- 
ary Without committing themselves beyond the 
pont which they are willing to stand committed. 
One of two things must be done after the con- 
vention of 1827 shall be abrogated by the notice, 
wid the twelve months shall have expired: this 
Cjovernment must then either abandon their citi- 
gens mn the territory of Oregon, and leave them 
without the benefit of the protection which the 
laws of the United States would afford them, as 
extended by virtue of this bill, or some similar 
measure; or else they must extend their jurisdic- 
tion over thateountry., If we extend our jurisdic- 
tion over the territory of Oregon, we must extend 
it over a territory defined by boundary. If you 
define that territory by a boundary, clearly and 
distinetiy drawn, which he held we were bound 
to do in justice to our own Government, he asked, 
then, those individuals who were favorable to a 
ettement or compromise on the 49th parallel, if 
the twelve months had to-day expired, and you 
were now ealled upon to act in reference to your 
eilizens In Orevon, would you abandon your citi- 
zens, and place them there without the protection 
ofany law? There was not a dissenting voice to 
the answer which would be given in the negative. 
It, then, we extend our jurisdiction over that terri- 
tory, would you not do it on definite bounds? 
Clearly, no one could hesitate as to that position. 
If you are to extend that upon definite bounds, 
where will you stop? Atthe Columbia? At the 
} iralle) of 4‘y »? The re Was but one class in this 
Llouse who could stop upon the parallel of 499°, 
Ele was considering thetr action in reference to the 
period of tune when the notice shall have been 
siven, When the twelve months shall have expired, 
and the eonuvention of 1827 have been abrogated, 
They were, by this bill, if they pleased, fixing 
upon the boundaries which were then to be asserted 
hy the Government of the United States. Would 
they putitat 49°? He had stated that there was 
one class who would put it there ; those who be- 
lieved the Government of the United States have 
no right, no claim whatever, beyond 49°, could 
agree to the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. McHenry] yesterday. But 
no one Who believed that our rights extend, as the 
enticman from Ohio asserted, to 52°—for, if he 
understood the gentleman correctly, that was the 
tenor of huis argument upon a portion of that ter- 
riiory—no one who believed that it extends be- 
youd {99—no matter how far, whether to 519, 
SR, 539, or 542—could eive his support to that 
bili, fixing the territorial boundary at 499° He 
asserted that as a proposition, which, it struck 


his mind, could not be refuted, and would not be 


denied, 

Why would they assert it at 49°?) Why would 
his friends he favorable to a se ttlement upon 49°, 
in anticipation of any settlement? And when set- 
tlement and compromise between the two Govern- 
nents, by negotiauion, was not probable—he would 
not say not why would they, then, of 
their own free will and accord, give up a portion 
of our territory, which they held we have a right 
to? You have the richt to it—vou have the be tter 
title—as had been observed on this floor by those 
who were favorable to a compromise on 49°, 
Why would they, though they might be willing 
to compromise on that line if we were receiving a 
quid pro quo from the British Government, when 
there was no inducement held out by the Brit- 
ish Government, no offer made by her—when 
there was no negotiation pending which would 
lead to it—why would they, under these cireum- 
stances, step forward and sacrifice a portion of our 
rights without any equivalent whatever? 

“He put this argument, then, to those gentlemen 
who might faver a compromise at 49°, but who 
tell you they believe the title of the United States 
to that portion of the territory between 49° and 
54° 40’ better than the title of the British Govern- 
ment; and it struck him that there was no way of 
avoiding the conclusion to which his own mind 
had been brought upon the subject. 
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Was not his proposition demonstrated, then— 
if he might use so strong a term—that all those 
who were in favor of a compromise at 49°, and 
those who were favorable to asserting our title to 
54° 40’, and were unwilling to assent to any com- 
promise whatever, could unite in support of this 
bill, or of some other bill, which settles upon 54° 
40’ as the boundary to be asserted by our Gov- 
ernment after the slicantion of the convention of 
1827 ? 

Now he was free to admit that, if there were 
those present who believed that the title of the 

sritish Government to any portion of this terri- 
tory is better than the title of our Government, 
they might very properly draw a distinction in 
their action during the existence of the conven- 
tion, and subsequent to its abrogation. 

If he believed that the title of the British Govern- 
ment to the portion above 49°, or to any portion of 
the territory, was better than the title of our own 
country, then he would not assert the title of our 
country to 54° 40’. He would not make an effort 
tocarry our jurisdiction and our laws over such ter- 
ritory, because he might as well be in favor of ex- 
tending our jurisdiction over Canada, or any other 
portion of the possessions of the British Govern- 
ment. His argument was only addressed to those 
who believe that the title of the United States is 
the better title; that it is such a title as should in- 
duce this Government to make an effort to sustain 
it, though they might be willing to compromise, to 
yield up some part of our claim for an equivalent, 
and to settle the dispute on the line of 49°. 

Mr. Burr interposed, and (Mr. C. yielding the 
floor) desired to ask the gentleman from Georgia 
whether he meant to express the opinion that those 
who believe that Great Britain has title to the coun- 


try drained by Frazer’s river, ought not to vote for 


this bill? 


Mr. Cons replied, that his position was this; he 
would repeat it: He said, if there was any terri- 
tory covered by the bill, to which he believed this 
Government had no claim whatsoever, he would 
not vote for extending the jurisdiction of the United 
States over that territory at a period subsequent to 
the abrogation of the convention of 1827. 

Mr. Burr (Mr. C, again yielding) desired to 
know—because he would like to be enlightened by 
his honorable friend from Georgia—whether, in his 
opinion, this bill was now to be regarded as an as- 
sertion of the title of the United States to 54° 40’? 
If so, availing himself of a high privilege, when one 
discovered he had taken a wrong position—the 


right to change—he should certainly take back his | 


position in favor of this bill. 


Mr. Cons resuming, said the whole object of his 
remarks had been to show that it was the duty of 


our Government to extend her jurisdiction over the | 


whole territory, if we believe we have a claim to 
that territory which ought to be asserted; but he did 
not hold that those who might be in favor of a set- 
tlement of the question by compromise, were com- 


mitted against such a settlement of boundary by | 


their vote for this bill. That was the position he 
had taken, and endeavored to enforce, in the argu- 
ment which he had offered to the House. 

For himself, he had no difficulty in regard to this 
bill, under any construction that might be placed 
upon it. It suited him in every particular. His 
object was to place such a construction upon its 
provisions, as that it would be acceptable to all the 
friends of the measure, and would unite them in 
its support, without drawing a distinction between 
these who were in favor of a settlement of the 
boundary by compromise, as the gentleman from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Woopwarp,] yesterday, 
ssid he was, and those who were opposed to any 
such settlement. His object had been to unite 
those who held these different opinions in favor of 
such a measure as that now presented to the con- 
sideration of the committee. 

The gentleman from Ohio, "Mr. Vinton,] and 
other gentlemen, said they were willing to support 
this bill, provided the operation of it was limited to 
the period that the convention of 1827 was in force; 


but subsequent to that period they desire that other | 


and different legislation should be had. But if we 
were determined hereafter in any subsequent legis- 
lation we might make, to fix the boundary as 
proposed by this bill, there was no more difficult 


period. We could act as well now in reference to 


come y | lead to conflict. 
in settling it now than there would be at a future | 
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the time when the convention of 1827 shall have 
expired, as we could within one month previous 
to that time. If the view presented by the honor- 
able gentleman from Ohio was aoe would 
it not, might it not, be an act of gross injustice to 
our citizens who are in Oregon? You pass this 
bill for their protection; your laws are extended 
_over them; your courts are organized; they once 
more live under the protection of the laws of the 
United States; but at the same time you inform 


) them that this is only a temporary arrangement; 


you abolish the temporary government which they 
have reared up there to protect themselves; while 
the United States have withheld that protection to 
which all our citizens thought ca entitled; 
they abandon their present form of government, 
with all its provisions and safeguards, in order that 
they may be sheltered by the provisions of your 
Jaw; and, at the same time, you say to them, this 
is a mere temporary arrangement, and when the 
time comes, upon the expiration of the notice, to 
assert our jurisdiction over that country, it will be 
dependent upon the will and caprice of the Con- 
gress of the United States whether we extend to 
you any protection or not. 

There could be no ground of difficulty—no valid 
objection to making our laws permanent now. It 
would not interfere with the convention of 1827; 
the learned gentleman from Ohio could see no 
chance of its interference with the treaty, and cer- 
tainly no one was more capable of detecting such 
an interference, if it would arise in any point. If, 
then, there would be no interference with the treaty, 
it was unobjectionable during the existence of the 
treaty; and, after the treaty shall have expired, 

there is nothing more necessary than the natural 
courtesy which existed between all Governments. 

Mr. Vinton interposed, and (Mr. C. yielding,) 
said, if the amendment which he had _ proposed 
were adopted, he should vote for the bill, because 
he did not think the bill would work a violation of 
the rights of Great Britain during the existence of 
the convention; but if the amendment were not 
adopted, from the termination of the convention, 
he thought this bill would inevitably involve us in 
a conflict with Great Britain. 

Mr. Coss, resuming, said that was a different 
consideration, what would be the result after the 
convention has expired. He was inquiring wheth- 
er the bill interfered with the rights of the British 
Government under the convention, and whether 
there could be any cause of complaint on the part 

of the British Government from its passage. His 
idea was, that it did not interfere with, or violate 


|, any provision of the convention of 1827, and he 


| was referring to the authority of the honorable 
gentleman to sustain him in that position, as he 
clearly understood him to do so. 
|| There was one part of the amendment of the 
gentleman from Ohio which he thought ought to 
be put into the bill. It was where he proposed to 
provide that the provisions of this bill shall not 
interfere with the rights of the Government of 
Great Britain or her citizens, during the existence 
of this convention. He had no objection to that 
part of the gentleman’s amendment. 
But the gentleman says this bill will involve us 
in a conflict with Great Britain after the abrogation 
of the treaty. That was a portion of the investi- 
gation to which he desired to call the attention of 
the committee for a very few moments. Would it 
involve us in a conflict? Unless there be a settle- 
ment of this difficulty by negotiation previous to 
the expiration of the ag months’ notice, would 
this Government be deterred from passing laws 
giving protection to its citizens in the Oregon terri- 
tory by an apprehension that such protection 
would ‘involve us in conflict with Great Britain: 
If so, the step which this House has already taken 
' in giving the notice is ruinous in the extreme, not 
only to our Government, but to the people of the 
United States who have emigrated to Oregon. Bet- 
ter by far that we recall that act of legislation; bet- 
ter that we reconsider before it is too late, if indeed 
| the United States are to be deterred hereafter from 
extending ample protection to our citizens mn Ore- 
|| gon by the apprehension that it will lead to a con- 
flict with Great Britain. This bill, if carried out 
after the expiration of the twelve months, might 
If there were no negotiation, 10 
rhaps it would. 


settlement of the controversy, 


\ "That conflict was inevitable if they adhered to the 
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‘ a 
rassage of the notice, and were unwilling to aban- 


jon the interests of your people in that territory, 
and no previous settlement of the question was 
effected. If he could for a moment entertain the 
idea that, after the expiration of this convention, 
no protection was to be given to our citizens in 
that territory for fear of involving us in the con- 
flict, seemed to be feared by the gentleman from 
Ohio, he would with the utmost speed retrace his 
steps, and acknowledge before the country that he 
had committed a legislative blunder in voting for 
the notice, from the evil effects of which he would 
go to relieve our citizens there, and the whole 
country, as soon as possible. No; they had taken 
the first great and important step on the part of 
this House, toward the assertion of our rights over | 
the whole territory of Oregon. A concurrence in | 
that measure on the part of the Senate, would 
place us in the position which, in the spirit of the 
message of the President, would impose upon us 
the absolute necessity of passing such laws as will 
protect our interests and our citizens in the terri- 
tory at the expiration of the twelve months, or of 
abandoning them, to the disgrace of the country. 
This apprehension of a conflict, if it became ne- 
cessary, had no terror for him. But how were we 
to avoid it?) There were but two roads; one led to 
the assertion of our rights, the other to the aban- 
donment of them. Others would act as they 
pleased; for one, he went for an assertion of the 
rights of his country to the extent of those rights, 
content to abide the results which would legiti- 
mately follow. ‘The citizens of the United States 
who have emigrated to Oregon, were not to be 
abandoned, It was not on account of any appre- 
hension that may lead to a conflict with Great | 
Britain, that we were to be deterred from our just 
course. It might lead to it. He had never had 
his mind so completely relieved from this appre- 
hension, as many gentlemen seemed to have who 
had addressed this House. He had never looked 
forward with such certainty to a peaceful settle- 
ment of the difficulty, as other gentleman had. 
But although under the apprehension that a con- 
flict might come, he could not feel such tremulous- 
ness in regard to giving the notice; he could not 
look with such anxiety to the arrival of every 
steamer. Ele looked to the rights of his country, | 
and the just claim of our citizens there, who claim- 
ed the protection of their Government. He had | 
studied the rights, the interests, and the honor of | 
his country; and, in reference to these considera- | 


tions, he had cast, and he should continue to cast, 
his vote. 





OREGON QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. HOUSTON, 


OF TEXAS, 
In THE Senate, -2pril 15, 1846. 


On the Resolution for terminating the convention 
for the joint oceupation of Oregon. 
Mr. HOUSTON said: 


Mr. Preswpent: I am not insensible to the pe- 
culiarity of the position in which | now find myself | 
placed. ‘To any one, and more especially to one 
unaccustomed to participate in its debates, the oc- 
casion of addressing a body so influential and in- 
telligent as the Senate of the United States, must 
necessarily be attended with much embarrassment. 
lam, however, now about to be called on to act, 
as a member of this bedy, on a subject of high im- 
portance, and it therefore becomes my duty, as one | 
of the representatives of a State which has recently 
become an integral part of the great confederacy of 
this Union, to present my reasons, so far as I may 
be enabled, for the vote which I shall give on this 
occasion, 

The proposition to abrogate a treaty which has 
existed for years with England, is in accordance 
with the undeniable right of this Government. I 
believe both those in favor of the resolution and 
opposed to it have acquiesced in that right. The | 
Executive has thought proper, in his Annual Mes- 
sage to the Congress of the Union, to recommend 
the abrogation of the treaty, by giving the twelve 
months’ notice, necessary under its provisions. 
The question, then, arises: Is it politic, and is it | 
Wise, to exercise this right? Do ihe exigencies of |! 
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the country require its exercise? I think it discreet 
and necessary that such a course should be adopted 
and carried out, for the reason, that | can perceive 
no rational ground for hope, that by delaying the 
measure, its necessity will be obviated, or the rights 
of the country vindicated. Nor can I perceive the 
possibility of any detriment to the interests of the 
country by giving the notice, as recommended by 
the Executive. 

Consequences may grow out of it, which, at this 
time, we do not anticipate; but that it is a war 
measure, or one likely to produce war, | cannot 
believe. Honorable and distinguished Senators 
think differently on this subject. 

If we were disposed to admit the opinions of gen- 
tlemen who have spoken on this question, war, with 
all its calamities, is inevitable, if this measure is 
adopted. But this does not seem to me to be the 
question. Is it wise policy in this Government to 
pursue this course? Is it necessary for the pres- 
ervation of our rights that the notice should be 
given? This seems to me to be the question prop- 
erly presented; but not whether war is likely to 
result. 

Were we to be restrained from action in a crisis 
like the present by any considerations as to the 
possibility of war, or the reverse, the public inter- 
est would be liable to suffer deeply. If we never 
dare to adventure action, we can achieve nothing. 
It is true, I am not in favor of precipitate action, 
but for a calm, deliberate, and firm course of pro- 
cedure. 

No less than twenty-eight years have rolled 
round without producing a satisfactory result. 
Negotiations, though often attempted, have failed in 
effecting a settlement of the controversy. Repeat- 
ed overtures to England, direct and favorable as 
the United States supposed, from a strong desire 
to preserve peace between the two countries, have 
been made, yet they have not been met in a cor- 
responding spirit on the part of that Government. 


| They have been declined or —— arain and 


again. The last proposition made by our Execu- 
tive, it appears, was, according to the representa- 
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tions of the English premier, decided upon by the | 


' Minister resident here as inadmissible, and not 


transmitted to hisGovernment. ‘This,to my mind, 
is conclusive evidence that his Government would 
not have considered it more favorably than he did 
himself. No minister to a foreign court would as- 
sume so important a decision, unless well aware 
that it was in harmony and keeping with the policy 


and opinions of those who had delegated a trust to | 
Nor have we any intimation from the Gov- | 
| ernment of England that it would have been other- 


him. 


wise considered by the ministry. I think it is 
idle to anticipate an agreeable termination to our 
negotiations with England upon the subject of 
Oregon unless it is brought about by giving this 
notice, 

England may desire to gain time, and she may 
have a desire to amuse the United States as long as 
possible. It may be that England at this time is not 
prepared for war, and therefore does not wish to 
bring things to an issue with us upon this subject; 
for if she contemplated any such basis for negotia- 


tion as that offered by this Government, and re- | 


jected by her Envoy, she has had, and yet has, an 
opportunity to renew it. Does delay on her part 


arise from the fact that the resolutions now under | 
consideration have been introduced into the Con- | 


gress of the United States in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Executive in his Annual 
Message? 
considers herself insulted, because the Executive 
assumed our right to the whole of Oregon in that 


Can it arise from the fact that England | 


state paper? Can she allege this as a satisfactory | 


| reason to this Government for not stepping for- | 


ward and making such an offer, if she really had | 
it in contemplation? To be sure, honorable Sena- | 


tors have suggested that the measure recommended 
by the Executive would be regarded by England 
as held in terrorem over her, and that she cannot, 
consistently with her national honor and dignity, 
accede to any proposition, nor make one, until 
after Congress has adjourned. 

Such opinions are advocated in and out of Con- 
gress, and honorable gentlemen may really enter- 
tain them. But I apprehend they will find that 


England has other reasons, and that those which 


they render to themselves are fallacious. 
It has been said that the President could have 
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withheld this recommendation to Congress, and 
thus relieved this body from unpleasant embar- 
rassments produced by no agency of theirs. I 
cannot conceive how that omission could have been 
properly made. In my estimation, he was bound 
to assume his present position. The decision of 
the American people, in his elevation to the Presi- 
dency, left him no alternative. ‘The question of 
Oregon was one of the leading subjects in the last 
Presidential canvass, by which he was called to his 
present station. 

If the President had not assumed a claim to the 
whole of Orezon—if he had not declared that our 
right to it was unquestionable—that it belonged to 
us, (as I have no Bea he believed to be the fact.) 
certainly he would have fallen far short of the dis- 
charge of his dutv. The question had been mooted 
and canvassed before the American people. It was 
a thing not done inacorner. The popular voice 
was conclusive upon this subject. Enlightened 
statesmen now entertain opinions in unison with 
the recommendations of the Executive. 

Although the State from which | come was not 
at that time an integral part of the Union, never- 
theless, there was no subject of importance in the 
United States of political agitation and excitement 
which did not command attention and some decree 
of feeling in our country. We were observant of 
all that passed here. LT again repeat that the Ex- 
ecutive was bound to bring this subject before Con- 
ress as he has done. Could he have acted other 
wise, and yet taken his measures in accordance with 
the principles upon which he was elected? Had 
the President claimed the country only as far as 
forty-nine, do you not believe that many who now 
denounce his extended assumption of our claim to 
the whole territory would have been found ready 
to denounce him for compromising the honor and 
interest of the country, and as cuilty of a shame- 
less abandonment of American rights? 

Had he renewed the proposition made by Mr. 
Gallatin, what would have baie the consequence ? 
Would it not now be said here is collision? The 
joint navigation of the Columbia river will at once 
destroy all harmony between the two countries. 
His object must be to throw in contact men of dif- 
ferent political interests—the subjects of Govern- 
ments of opposite character. War, in that case, 
would have been inevitable, and the policy would, 
indeed, have been energetically denounced.  Cir- 
cumstances precluded the President from taking 
such acourse. That fanctionary assumed a propo- 
sition that all Oregon belonged to us; and wheather 
it is correct or erroneous I will not now undertake 
to determine; for it is not, in my apprehension, a 
question necessarily connected with the investiga- 
tion of the subject now before the Senate, which, 
as [ understand it, is the propriety or impropriety, 
the necessity or want of necessity, of giving the 
proposed notice. : , 

If England designs to negotiate, the notice will 
not exclude her from that privilege. The way to 
negotiation is as open to her as itever was. But 
what indication has she given that she is ready to 
negotiate? England has proposed arbitration—she 
has not talked of negotiation; and are we to wait 
for the nods and becks of England to determine 
our own policy or property, or to what point our 
privileges extend? If we wait for the convenience 
of England—if we wait for intimations from her or 
her ministry to regulate our policy, we may wait 
an indefinite period. I do not conceive it to be the 
duty of the Representatives of the American peo- 
ple, or the head of this Government, to await the 
intimations of what England may or may not do. 
We have to inquire of ourselves, Is the adoption 
of this measure necesary to the preservation and 
well-being of this Union? Is it necessary to the 
furtherance of our interests and the establishment 
and upbuilding of our nation that a certain meas- 
ure should be adopted, or a certain policy pursued ? 
If these questions can be answered affirmatively, 
then we have only to march forward in the high 
way to the destiny which is before us. We are- 
not to falter ina decisive act because England may 
frown or smile on any particular line of our policy. 
We are now called on to adopt a certain meas- 
ure, and to pursue it with resolute and unfaltering 
firmness. We can only judge of the course that 
England intends to pursue, and the sentiment that 
her Government entertains at this time towards us, 
from the tone of her journals. We may have re- 
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course to her new spapers, but not to OpmMions of 
hes ministry, in order to ascertain with any degree 
of certainty the views and designs which are enter- 
tamed by her Majesty’s Government on this ques- 
tion, ‘The British ministry have given only eva- 
sive Inumalions in reference to the proposilion 
rejected by their envoy here; and judging from the 
| obscure and uncertain expressions of the 
inglish newspapers, we have liwe to apprehend 
from thew favorable disposiuion towards our in- 
tere 

Hionorable Senators have spoken of * compro- 
mise.’’ Labhor the term. It sounds like * tem- 
porize.”’ Ttimples that something unreasonable 

demanded by one of the parties, and that the 
oluer, through over anxiety, 1s prepared or re- 
i Temporize”’ 
that imsincerity and duplicity are to pass 


quired to make a sacrifice of rivhts, 
rina yolne 

ent for Open professions, When it 1s nothing 
more than the concealment of that candor which 
i would be honorable to express. These terms 
should be expunged from the politi al as weil as 
Roy | vocabularics of the world. 

Mr. President, | prefer the term ‘ adjustment,”’ 
for lum deewedly in favor of an adjustment of 
his controversy. The term implies eve rything ce 
sirable in the present phase of this question. We 
know there is diversity of opinion, and we should 
all be in favor of doing what is right-of arriving 


at truth, and carryig out the objects, which alone 


can be done by an adjustment rather than compro- 
mise. We need ask nothing but what is right. 


We should be 


and when satisfied of that, we should s« rapulously 


zauistied that justice 1s on our side; 
contend for our 1 
guenees. We should say, ‘This is our right; we 


iglits without reference to conse- 


Will miatiitain it, and abide the worst. 

Niu hy as j miigrit de pre cate war, which is full of 
desolation and calamity to all orders of soe ty— 
would be to eschew it by all means in 
my power, consistently with honor and mtegrity, 
yet we should be willine to encounter it rather 
than vield an inch in the maintenance of uny as 


annteu iis l 


certained right, either inherent or resulting, But 


let me here ask, are we certain that concession 
W hat 
nation is there that has ever grown or prospered, 
and become great, without encountering war? It 
would, indeed, be strange that if, in the present 
condition of the world, the United States could re- 
main so distinguished as one of the great rival 
Powers of the earth, an object of international envy, 


even would secure peace with England? 


and yet eseape the common calamities of nations. 

We cannot always expect to be free from war, 
which is inherent in the condition of nations, So 
stronely was 
nund of the illustrious Father of our country, that 


this conviction impressed upon the 


ere he departed he left, as a portion of the legacy 
bequeathed to his countrymen, the admonition 
out of his wisdom and experience—* in 

* This warning 
Washington knew well 
the spri >of human action. He knew the pas- 
sions and policy of nations, and that when it is 


desired to a 


yrowine 
time of peace prepare ior War, 


' | } 
should be borne im mand. 


ertain their character and objer ts, 
you have but to scan man in his social state in 
connexion with his fellow-man. There you ob- 
tain the elucidation. ‘Lhe passions of men are al- 
ways employed for the nefit or detriment of each 
other. ‘They have feelings and sympathies; pas- 

' ues to relieve. But 
nations are not susceplible of the refined sensibili- 


sions to mjure, nnd syinpat 


i 


ties of our nature, Which only exist im the social 


relations. Nations are bulecorporations on a mag- 
nificent scale—cold as Iceland in their calculations; 
In their 
cabinets eve rything is done to prog ure certain re 
sults. They care nothing for the calamities they 
may entail on other nations. ‘Think you that the 
British ministry feel sympathy with the millions 
of Ludia whom they have slaughtered or enslaved? 
Iiave they tears to shed with the widows and 
orphans of the Sikhs, so lately slaughtered in their 
battles? No. Yetacts such as these are evidences 
of the sympathies of nations, Nay, itis evidence 
of their ministerial spirit f compromise. I trust, 
however, itis a spirit of compromise never to be 
extended by England to this country; and yet the 
same love of aggrandizement which has directed 
her policy in India will undoubtedly characterize 
her measures towards the United States—the in- 
crease of power and extension of dominion, 


heartless as marble in their conclusions, 
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The Oregon Question—Mr. Houston. 

I sincerely desire peace; but how are we to se- 
eure it? Will it be attained by permitting this 
question to fester in the public mind of both coun- 
tries? Think you not that the popular mind of 
England is agitated to some extent? Can she be 
calm at heart?) We know that the public mind in 


this country cannot be at rest; and is it, therefore, | 


wise in us to permit this agitating subject to remain 
in its present condition? I answer no, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I venture this opinion, however erroneous 
it may be, that had the codrdinate branches of the 
Government codperated with the Executive with 
the promptitade, and in the spirit in which he acted, 
to-day everything had been tranquil, England quiet, 
and the public mind in the United States calm, 
serene, and unexcited, 

On the subject of our having acted in accordance 
with our right in giving the notice, no question 
could have arisen. Lngland knows it is our right, 
and our prerogative to exercise it. But when Great 
Britain finds that the policy of the Executive is 
opposed or denounced by American statesmen, her 
presses atonce change their tone. ‘This very op- 
position is sufficient to inspirit England to beard 
this country into a war—to embarrass the Execu- 
uve of the nation—I mean the measures of the Ex- 
ecutive, not the man. I do not know that he can 
be embarrassed, ‘I'wenty years since | was asso- 
ciated with him in the counsels of this nation. 
Since then, it is true, time has \silvered his locks, 
and left an impress upon his brow. But I believe 
le yet retains unimpaired all the faculties which 
he ever possessed. Once I knew his perceptions 
were clear, his views comprehensive, his mind 
vigorous, his political purposes patriotic; and he 
was decidedly energetic in the accomplishment of 
his designs. 

He is, I trust, yet all that he ever was; and by 
the efficient céoperation of the céordinate de- 
partments of government, | doubt not but that he 
will be enabled to bring this matter to a happy con- 
summation, and thus avert the evils of war, so 
much deprecated in this chamber. If war is not 
averted, it has been suggested that preparations 
are necessary. I grantit true. Our situation is 
not one of preparation. We should always be in 
a defensible position. Within more than a half 
century, When have we been in a proper situation 
for defence? Are we now making preparations 
for war? Will we ever be prepared until it comes 
upon us? Never. Itis not in the genius of this 
people. They are bold, daring, and confident; 
and until the shock of danger comes, every Ameri- 
can is proud of the nationgl character; and, glory- 
ing in his individual liberty, each feels that he is 
indeed a freeman, and therefore cannot be con- 
quered. ‘They cannot realize the necessity of con- 
certand preparation. Itis this universal feeling 
that prevents the national defences from assuming 
in time of peace that formidable character which 
such a nauon as Great Britain at all times pre- 
sents. 

‘To place this country in a state of defence would 
require on land numerous fortifications and the 
construction of a great naval armament, which can 
only be accomplished by an expenditure of many 
millions. In time of peace this is impossible. 
The American people have a horror of taxation. 
No public man who would vote for unusual tax- 
ation in time of peace could maintain his position 
before the people, no matter what the emergency 
might be, short of actual war. ‘Therefore you can- 
not induce our population to submit to taxation for 
defence in ume of actual peace. 

This being necessarily our situation, honorable 
gentlemen seem to consider it an argument in favor 
of a compromise on our part. If we once admit 
this principle, there will be no end to the conces- 
sions demanded of us. Admit it, and we will 
speedily be ruined by concessions; for the prin- 
ciple, thus grafted on our policy, would not fail to 
be taken advantage of by every government with 
which, in future, we may have a controversy on 
any subject. Unprepared as our situation may be 
for war, we cannot, consistently with national dig- 
nity and honor, renew a proposition to negotiate. 
Suppose we were to do so in view of our present 
circumstances, and England were to reject it—for 
we have no reason to believe that she would ac- 
cede to it—would it not justly degrade us in our 
own estimation, and incur for us the contempt of 
other nations? England can consistently take that 
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step without compromising her national charac 
and this notice will interpose no barrier. 

If England and the United States go to war, it 
will not grow out of the resolution before the Sey. 
ate, but it will be contingent upon the inclination 
and dispesition of England apart from this ques- 
tion. Itis by no means likely that she will involye 
herself in a war for a country described by hovor- 
able Senators on this floor as barren and useless— 
a desert waste. England is too politic to hazard 
war for such paltry considerations. She wars fo» 
empires; the gold and dominion of the Indies 
the stakes for which she now plays. 

It is not the policy of this country to seek war 
Its policy has been peaceful, and it should so coy. 
tinue. ‘The annexation of Texas to the United 
States—an event of too recent occurrence to require 
explanation—is a practical commentary upon the 

_policy of this Government. Eight years after 
Texas had become an independent nation, the 
United States thought proper to take action upon 
ee zs 

an application which Texas had made to them for 
admission soon after the declaration of her inde- 
pendence. This presented a fair opportunity for 
the United States to have extended her dominiog 
by acquisition, had her policy been that of nation- 
al aggrandizement and dominion. On the contra- 
ry, l'exas was permitted to remain under embar- 
rassed circumstances for eight years, before action 
was taken upon her application, and ten, ere an- 
neXation was consummated, 

Permit me, Mr. President, in this connexion, to 
read an extract from a late number of the London 
Sun, a journal, I believe, of much respectability; 
and, though not strictly the official organ, it may 
be justly regarded as a pretty fair index to minis- 
terial and popular sentiment in England. 

In this way, I imagine, we may be enabled to 
obtain a significant and instructive view of the 
feelings entertained towards popular Governments 
on that side of the water, if nothing more. The 
editorial to which I allude, bearing date March the 
4th, last, reads thus: 

* From the depression of the funds, caused by the intelli- 
gence from America, and the surprise with which it was re- 
ceived by certain parties in the city, one would imagine that 
the rejection, by the President of the United States, of the 
only mode left open to settle the Oregon question, was 
wholly unexpected, and that the most sanguine hop: s were 
entertained that his excellency would recede tiom_ his 
haughty claims announced in his Message to Couzress. 
But these persons could have no grounds for any such sup 
position. Tie announcement in that document that Amer- 
ica claimed the whole of the territory, was evidently made 
not without due consideration, and with good party reasons 
for maintaining the point; and whatever has occurred since 
in Congress, so far from weakening his authority in that re 
spect, or providing some amicable means of settlement, lias 
all been in the contrary direction. Violent war speeches 
have been made by Cass and others, in the Senate, usually 
calm, disposed to peace, and inclined to check rather tlaa 
encourage popular excitement; and even the most moderate 
speakers in that assembly ventured to adduce no arguments 
in opposition to Mr. Polk’s views, but seemed rather to con- 
tent themselves with expressing a wish to preserve peace, 
and not to extend the frontier till the States had acquired 
more strength. There was no real objection to the princi- 
ple. The tme for action was the only question.” 

From this we should infer, Mr. President, that 
England imagines that her rights have not received 
the full advocacy in this honorable body to which 
they were entitled; and the inference is clear, that 
the Senate, to maintain its peaceful character in her 
estimation, should have rendered a decided oppo- 
sition to the recommendations of the Executive. 
In corroboration of this, the article proceeds to say: 

“In the House of Representatives a similar spirit pre- 
vailed, and no meetings out of doors were held for the pur 
pose of checking the warlike policy of Polk, or giving the 
least encouragement to those who wished for peace.”’ 


| 


ter, 


are 


If England should expect popular meetings to be 
held in this country for the purpose of encourag!ng 
the abandonment of our national rights, or with- 
holding a proper support from the Executive in his 
recommendations in vindication of the national 1n- 
terests and character, she may rest assured that she 
has formed an unfair estimate of the popular sentt- 
ment of America. I read further: 


“From the commencement of this unfortunate business, 
we have been fully convinced that Polk and the war party 
had made up their minds for extremities, not from a hasty 
view of the question, but from the entire system of gover 
ment, now unfortunately so popular in that country. _Ex- 
tension of territory seems to be the ruling passion of the 
present race. The inhabitants joining the lakes and the 
British territories on the northeast have for many years 

| kept a longing eye on Canada, and only bide their time. In 
| the South ssion is the order of the day, because the 
'' Mexicans cannot defend themselves. The tide is flowing 
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jn that quarter with fearful rapidity, and nothing fout the 
jnterierence of European powers, so abominated by Mr. 
Polk, can prevent the whole of that rich country from being 
-wajlowed by the Anglo-Saxon race. In the West the 
spirit prevails, and California and Oregon are con- 


or 


same > 
ered absOlutely necessary to make the Union complete. 
pldelee 


it is true, sir, that such an opinion is entertained 
by many enlightened statesmen of the present day, 
who think that such acquisitions are necessary to 
the United States, for the purpose of carrying out 
her destiny, and securing the peace ol the conti- 
nent. Her enterprise, with the character of her 
population, and that of her institutions, would 
unite in the extension of human happiness, by re- 
claming and improving those wilderness regions to 
the dominion of agriculture and the arts. 

Again, the writer says: 

« [tis said that this spirit of aggression is encouraged by 
Polk, in order to secure his election aseeond time, and pos- 
sibly that this may be the chiefcause ; but that ouly renders 
the position of affairs more dangerous, and shows that the 
avere-sive system is not the effect of State policy, the 
erotehet of a particular minister or president; but the choice 
of the restless and encroaching multitude. So palpabie is 
the fact, that no government, under present circumstances, 
could maintain itself in security for a twelvemonth, on the 
principles professed by Webster and Calhoun.” 

From this, sir, it would appear that, in their 
opinion, the President is quite excusable for his 
present system of policy—not that he ts himself to 
derive advantage from it, as suggested by the 
writer, but that he is acting in accordance with ‘* the 
choice of the restless and encroaching multitude.”’ 

In this country the President isconsidered as the 
representative of ** the multitude.’? He is the or- 
can of the nation. The measures recommended 
by him are supposed to derive their character from 
public opinion and from the peculiar relations 
which we bear to the nations of the world. If the 
Executive rightly apprehends public sentiment, it 
will be found that the energies of this nation, if 
once combined and not distracted by opposition, 
will sustain him in carrying out his policy to its 
full consummation. 

I quote further: 

“Polk is earried with the stream; and all that England 
bas to do is to look to her own interests, and take care that 
her rights and possessions are not destroyed by the inunda- 

tion. Hitherto she has displayed the utmost moderation and 
torbearance, Whether we look to the government, the legis- 
lature, or the press.”? 

That England will look to her own interests we 
should entertain no doubt. She never ceases to 
regard her rights. She does not permit them to 
be destroyed by inundation; and it is our duty to 
see that inundation on her part should not deluge 
our rights. ‘That she ‘ has displayed the utmost 
moderation and forbearance,’’ | have no doubt her 
advocates suppose, and also that it would be no 
assumption for her to claim whatever she desires. 
Her moderation and forbearance have already, | 
trust, secured her a sufficiency. 

in the conclusion of this article, the writer says: 

“ With the exception of a very few hasty articles in the 
English newspapers, provoked possibly by that tone of de- 
fiance so loucly proclaimed by members in both Houses of 
Congress, sesreely one ground of provocation can be urged 
by the American Government. In the history of mankind 
it would be impossible to point out a nation more anxious 
than the English are at the present moment to remain at 
peace, and more especially with America. If the last resort, 
then, must be assented to, we have here, as on the banks 
of the Sutlej, right on our side.” 

Mr. President, it has been a fortunate thing with 

9 
England always to act as though she had right on 
. © . . 5 . . . : . 
her side. A nation acting on this principle will 
seldom fail of success. If we will now act on the 


same principle, we cannot fail to maintain our | 


rights. Union of sentiment and coéperation with 
the Executive, by the coérdinate departments of 
Government, will vindicate our national character, 
and preserve our interests. Their preservation 
will not lead to war, if England is not more de- 
Sirous of dispossessing us of what is ours than a 
nation should be professing such moderation. I 
sincerely hope she may never attempt, on this con- 
nent, to enact the scenes of the Sutlej, or give a 
similar exhibition of her political moderation. 

_ | cannot concur with a distinguished Senator 
in the opinion, that the public sentiment is chan- 
ging, and becoming day by day more favorable to 
the establishment of the 49th parallel as the bound- 
ary between the two countries. I entertain no such 
apprehension; but if I did, I would vote for this 
resolution, because it would more readily enable us 
to arrive at an adjustment of the difficulties. So 


long as the treaty of 1818 continues in force we | 


The Oregon Question—Mr. Houston. 


have no reason to suppose that the controversy 
will be terminated; and it is proper that our citi- 
zens in the Oregon territory should be protected. 
Numbers have already migrated there, and num- 
bers more have it in contemplation to follow them. 
Until something is done, as an evidence of our re 

gard for these pioneers, their situation must be ex- 
ceedingly infelicitous, as well as insecure. We 

should not predicate our measures in relation to 
them upon the expectation of British mactivity, or 
the hope of negotiation, with the belief that Eng- 
land wall slumber while our people are to occupy 
the territory. England never slumbers, more es- 
pecially when her colonial interest is at stake; and 
her whole history warrants the conclusion that she 
never will, so long as the power remains with her 
to extend or establish her dominion. 

W hat sort of policy would it be, as suggested, 
to encourage our people to remove to Oregon, and 
remain there without assurance of safety, sur- 
rounded by Indians under British control? It has 
been said that we have induced them to go there. 
liso, should not their situation claim our peculiar 
regard? An honorable Senator has said, he would 
be in favor of giving protection to our settlers, but 
he is undecided as to the manner in which that 
protection should be given. He says it should be 
done with great caution, and accomplished gradu- 
ally. He is in favor of protecting their personal 
rights, but he doubts the policy of extending our 
political jurisdiction over the territory. For my 
part, L cannot conceive how the United States could 
extend to them personal protection, and, at the 
sume ume, withhold political protection; for with- 
out politcal, personal protection cannot be extend- 
ed to them. As matters now stand, they cannot 
settle north of the Columbia river. If they attempt 
it, they are seduced by bribery or driven by men- 
aces to remove south of that river. 
need be, will strengthen herself in Oregon. She 
has woops there, armed and disciplined, if she has 
not an agricultural population such as ours. In the 
mean time, what course has been recommended to 


us by the disunguished Senator? To encourage 


our people to go into the territory until by-and-by 


the whole country shall fall into our possession. 
And this is an exemplification of the policy of in- 
activily. If theirs, would it not be filching their 
territory? Would it not be obtaining by indiree- 
tion that which we dare not claim as a just right? 

Why, sir, if we have no right to it now, we 
would have no right to itthen. If it is theirs by 
occupation or discovery, it would still be theirs by 
the same right. 

If we have rights at all to the territory, they are 
substantive, and do not depend upon anything 
short ofa just assumption of them. Sir, we should 
act with such policy as to enable us to secure our 
rights in quesuon as occasion may require, and to 
that end | would recommend a fair and just, but 
at the same time a firm and decided course. 

I trust, in my opinions upon this subject, I am 
actuated by no unworthy prejudices against Eng- 
land, or in favor of our own country. ‘T'o Great 
Britain [do not intend the slightest reproach or 
disrespect. On the contrary, in many respects | 
much admire the glory of her character. I approve 
many of her instiiutions. 1 admire the character 
of the English people, for they are generous and 
magnanimous. 1 admire their loyalty to their 
Government, and | admire the gentlemanly bearing 
of their representatives abroad. For these reasons 
I can entertain no improper prejudice, nor desire a 
collision between the two nations. Were it in 
my power, | would not impose injustice upon 
England. But at the same time | assert that 
towards her, | would act without reference to the 
power she may possess. In this case we should 
act independent of all apprehensions of that power. 
We should take measures for ourselves, and, pur- 
suing justice, treat her as though she had not a 
fortress on land, or a sail on the ocean. 

If the fear of offending England should dictate 
our policy, we would be driven, as I have before 


remarked, to concession after concession, until eur ’ 


boundaries would be curtailed, and we should be 
reduced within the limits of the good old thirteen 
States. We might expect trench after trench upon 
the extent of our territory, until we would be driven 
in from every outpost of the Republic. Whatever 
is justly hers, at the expense of great national in- 
convenience, | would say let her have it, if we 


England, if 
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could not obtain it by the exchange of a fair equiv- 
alent. We should always bow to the majesty of 
principle. But in this case, until the rights of Eng- 
land are clearly ascertained and defined, I should 
be inclined to believe that our right to the territory 
in question was by no means inferior to that which 
she has assumed. 

I will not, Mr. President, attempt a discussion 
of the subject of boundary, because I consider it 
unnece ssary, if not improper. That question does 
not arise out of the resolution before the Senate, 
but would necessarily be approprated to the diplo- 
matic action of the two Governments. Nor shall 
I now indicate what would be my course should a 
treaty be negotiated and submitted by the Pres- 
ident. I think any avowals beforehand would 
tend, more or less, to increase the difficulties which 
at present exist in relation to the adjustment of the 
difficulty. Why? Because they tend but to make 
Kngland more wary. ‘They are calculated to induce 
her to abstain from proposals which she might 
otherwise make; and might render her more 
haughty in her demands. Uf a treaty should be 
made, I would decide upon my vote when it should 
be submitted to this body. I will not even say 
for what boundary | may vote : 

If, by chance, opinions are expressed in this 
bedy favorable to the pretensions of England, and 
in furtherance of her views, it might induce her to 
withhold an offer of settlement which she may be 
ready to tender, and thus prevent the very object 
which we desire. She will never be prepared to 
take less than we are prepared to concede; and 
opinions favorable to her pretensions will not be 
likely to lessen her demands. However, this I 
will ‘say, that I never could consent to the propo- 
sition made by Mr. Gallatin—to the boundary of 
the parallel of 499, with the navigation of the Co- 
lumbia river accorded to England. Rather than 
vote for such a proposition, | would resign my 
place in the Senate. 1 am led to this devermina- 
tion for the reasons already stated. 

if the country is to be divided by an ideal line, 
the sooner it is done the better. But 1 apppre- 
hend, if it should be done, the evil will be felt by 
our children’s children; and I am fearful that 
whatever is now done to effect that object will be 
but patchwork of the difficulty, and will inevitably 
lead to a rupture at some future day. 

I believe if this controversy is susceptible of 
satisfactory adjustment, the present measure will 
attain that object; and I am free to confess that, in 
giving my vote for the notice, I would prefer, if it 
could be done, to take it in its most simple form, 
without any qualification whatever. ‘To what 
does the proviso amount? [tis probably intend- 
ed by some that it should be understood by Great 
Britain to mean no barrier to negotiation. — | 
would leave that to be inferred, though J think it 
manifest. IT would not state it in advance of the 
notice, as if it were placed there under the influ- 
ence of fear. Has England ever adopted such a 
course ?—or is America to set such an example ? 
[ would give the notice respectfully and with the 
utmost decorum; but | would leave its qualification, 
if any, with the Executive. I would not trammel 
the President; I would not have the head of this 
nation manacled; I would leave him free, because 
he is responsible to the American people, and his 
acts to the revision of this body. Let him be left 
free to conduct the negotiation, for we have noth- 
ing to do with treaty-making. We have the power 
of ratification or rejection. The President alone 
is charged, by the Constitution, with negotiations 
and international correspondence. He knows the 
course and progress of each, for they are eonduet- 
ed under his direction. When he has performed 
what he believes to be his duty, the power then 
results to the Senate to approve or dissent from 
his action. But we have no power to mould a 
treaty, or to direct the President on what terms he 
shall or shall not treat. Therefore, | would con- 
sider it disrespectful to him to attath any qualiii- 
cation to the notice. No coordinate branch of 
the Government can take so clear and compre- 
hensive a view of the whole ground as can the 
Executive. The Congress is in session tempora- 
rily; he is perpetually present at the seat of gov- 
ernment, ready to watch the public interests as 
they change. We remain here but a few months, 
and then return to private life; but the Executive 


is constantly present, watching every emergency. 
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We should therefore leave him not only unembar- 
rassed, but uninfluenced. 

Allusion has been made to the subject of the 
nerotiations between the United States and Texas; 
and claiming some little identity with these trans- 
actiong, | may have a right to ‘correct any errors 
that may. exist on this subject, before they are re- 
ceived as history by the public mind, They were 
interesting then, and it may be that they are so 
still. ‘Therefore I will endeavor here to give some 
account of the progress of events as they occurred. 

The authoritfes of Texas, in 1836, »vroposed 
annexation to the Union of the United States. 
This was done in obedience to the express will of 
the people of that country, and after the fullest 
expression of that will had been given. The prop- 
osition was rejected by this Government, though 
the desires of Texas continued the application for 
a considerable leneth of lime; until, finding there 
was no hope of admission, the Executive of Texas 
ordered the withdrawal of the proposition for an- 
nexation, In the me antime, the independence of 
‘Texas had been recognised hy the United States. 
In December, 1838, when a new Administration 
came into power, the Executive, in his Inaucural 
Address, denounced the measure of annexation; 
and it was not revived for three years, hor were 
any measures taken for its effectuation, During 
this time,a lreaty was negotiated between Ene- 
land and Texas, in which the latter offered to cive 
five millions of dollars to Eneland if she would 
ruaranty the recognition of the independence of 
‘Texas by Mexico. Eneland did not suceeed: but 
the misfortunes of ‘Texas accumulated to an extent 
which T will not here describe. 

In December, 1841, that Administration expired, 
and a new one commenced. The first leadine act 
of the new Administration was to appoint a Minis- 
ter to the Government of the United States, with 
instructions to sound it on the subject of annexa- 
tion; and if it met with a favorable reception, that 
negotiations should be immediately opened. The 
Minister [Mr. Riley] hastened to present the sub- 
ject to the consideration of this Government. It 
was reeeived without any indications of favor; and 
though somewhat importunate in the discharge of 
his duty on the subject, he received no encourace- 
ment. So littl was he cratified with the reception 
of the proposition, that he asked and obtained leave 
from his Government to return. His successor, 
Mr. Van Zandt, was then appointed, and referred 
to the instructions of his predecessor, by which he 
was authorized to renew the proposition. He did 
renew it, but soon ascertained, from the response 
with which it was met, that there was little or no 
hope of success. Not long afterwards, a proclama- 
tion was issued by the Executive of Texas for an 
armistice between Texas and Mexico. The as- 
surance upon which it was founded was received 
through her Majesty’s Chareé d’Affaires, resident 
in ‘Texas; nor did the Executive fail in that procla- 
mation to allude to the kind otlices of Eneland in 
the most friendly terms. Still, our Minister had 
been unable to make progress towards opening ne- 
gotiations with the United States upon the subject 
of annexation, and so advised the Government. A 
few weeks after the Issuance of the proclamation, 
Mr. Van Zandt was directed by the Secretary of 
State of Texas to inform the Government of the 
United States that the proposition for annexation 
was suspended, and that the subject was no loneer 
open to discussion. In December then following, 
the Executive of Texas, in submitting his annual 
message, made no allusion to the subject of annex- 
ation; but took care to remark frankly upon certain 
outrages committed by American citizens on the 
collector of the Red River district, and to the affair 
of Colonel Snively, whose command had been cap- 
tured and disarmed within the territory of Texas 
by troops of the United States. Believing, as the 
Executive did, that this subject was one authori- 
zing a demand for reparation, he felt no hesitancy 
in speaking of the wrong. In the same message, 
France was spoken of in kind terms, and England 
in terms more pointed, and expressing a confident 
belief that all her pledges would be redeemed in 
wood faith. It was believed that such a course, 
taken by the Executive of Texas, would have a 
tendency to arouse the American people, while it 
would create new feelings and serious apprehen- 
rions on the part of the Government, lest the future 
relations of Texas might not be desirable to the 
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United States. It had the desired effect; for, soon | 
after these events, a proposition was made by the | 
United States to treat for annexation—a measure 
which had been discountenanced up to that time. 
Thus, it was manifest, that so long as Texas 
evinced great anxiety for annexation, she was 
treated with indifference, and her application held | 
in abeyance. Hence a change of policy had be- | 
come necessary, and such a change as would in- | 
duce the belief that Texas was about to form new | 
relations with some other country. It was from 

these circumstances that the charge of * coquetry”’ 

arose; and if the term was employed, it was in re- | 
ference to the United States, but not to England. | 
It was not applicable to the relations of Texas and | 
England, and would but apply to our relations with | 
the United States. | 

It had become necessary to operate upon the ap- 
prehensions and jealousies of the United States; to 
drive them to exertion; and no other course was 
eo well calculated to attain that object as to speak 
of England in terms of commendation. 

The then existing administration of Texas had 
commenced under the most unfavorable auspices, 
and found the country in a most lamentable con- 
dition. The institutions of the country were in 
chaos—without means, without defences; hundreds 
of our citizens prisoners in the dungeons of Mex- 
ico; confidence between man and man destroyed; 
the Government not respected; no sympathies from 
abroad; an Indian war raging on our borders; 
Mexico ready to invade us from the Rio Grande; 
the seaboard undefended; the navy in foreign ser- 
vice; several of our counties in civil war, and open 
resistance to the laws; and without five hundred 
pounds of powder and lead to defend our soil. 

Under these circumstances had application been 
renewed for admission into the Union. How dif- 
ferent were the circumstances under which annex- | 
ation was consummated! Texas had assumed a | 
new and more imposing attitude, She had realized 
a currency composed of the precious metals; peace 
had been restored with the Indians; our citizens | 
released from prison; our internal condition was 
orderly, and the law restored; at peace with Mex- | 
ico,and our independence recognised by that Power; | 
our seaboard free from invasion; Texas tranquil, | 
and respected by other nations. 

It was in this condition that she became an in- | 
tegral part of the United States. She did not enter | 
into this Union asa suppliant. No. The last 
overture for annexation was made by the United 
States, not by Texas. Texas was more coy than 
forward. The overture was received with as much 
coyness on her part as the United States had pre- 
viously evinced towards her. I have said, Mr. 
President, that she was notasuppliant. She came | 
into this confederacy as a sovereign and indepen- | 
dent State. She brought with her as warm at- | 
tachments to republican institutions as those of 
any other State represented in this chamber. If 
she did not make her advent with all the parapher- 
nalia of bridal array, she brought a nation for her 
dowry, and the hearts of freemen for her jewels. 

In the course of this debate the subject of war 
has been adverted to, with its demoralizing in- 
fluence and desolating consequences. It was a 
maxim of the venerable Macon that war was ne- 
cessary to such a government as ours at least | 
once in every thirty years. I hope that condition 
of things has run out with us, and that wisdom | 
will obviate the necessity for many years to come. | 
Yet war may sometimes be productive of good; it 
may be a means of ridding a community of rest- 
less and turbulent spirits whom nothing can govern 
but the iron rod of military rule. It embodies such 
men at least, and places them in a situation where, 
if they are not killed off, they must submit to con- | 
trol, and are rendered subordinate to law; and if 
they should survive the dangers of battle, they 
return better members of the community. War 
has its evils, but not to the extent, or the character, 
imagined and described by an honorable Senator. 
The last war of the United States was not entirely 
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where there is a prospect of its proving more ad. 
vantageous than war. I would rather remain a 


|| little stationary than to run the hazards of way. 


But while I admit that peace ought to be pursued 


| sary evil. 


and cultivated, I hold another great principle of 
government, and that is, always to resist oppression, 
If, to maintain this principle, war should become 
necessary, I would endure it. War, with all the 
evils attendant in its train, is preferable to national 
degradation, or the loss of empire. What people 
ever remained free that did not pay a price for 
their freedom? The Government has to be sup 
ported at every hazard; and if, in doing this. way 
should come upon us, we must meet it as a neces. 
As for the pernicious influence appre- 
hended from generals who have successfully Jed 
the armies of their country, [I cannot assent to it, 
If admitted, it would be an argument against war 
under any circumstances, Men as pure and pa- 
triotic as any of those who have filled civil stations 
have achieved victories, and secured liberty ty 
mankind, and passed off without abuse of their 
power. 

The history of those who led the revolutionary 
armies of America afford evidence of the truth of 
my assertion ; for when they had conquered in the 
field they voluntarily laid down their command, 
and submitted to the civil authorities of the coun- 
try. They codperated, with their influence and 
power, to create and establish, but not to over- 
turn, constitutional government. 

What did the military leaders who have filled 
the Presidential chair to justify such apprehen- 
sions?) Whatever may be thought of the policy of 
the last greatly distinguished military leader who 
occupied that station, or whether that policy was 
right or wrong, it cannot be denied that after de- 
fending his country in war, he left it in peace, 
prosperous and happy. His whole aim and effort 
was through life to oppose and put down whatever 


| he believed injurious to liberty, and to uphold 


| dom and safety of his country. ’ 
'| sacrificed most to secure the glory and indepen- 


whatever, in his judgment, would promote the free- 
A man who has 


dence of his country, need not be excluded from a 
participation in the civil advantages and happiness 
which his valor and discretion have secured to his 
fellow-citizens. To the army and ar of the 
country do you in a great measure owe the splen- 
did destiny which makes you the envy of the Old 
World. What encouragement would it be to men 
to brave the front of battle where danger lowers, 
and to charge through the serried ranks of opposing 
thousands, to expel the invader from your soil, to 
know that the moment he had achieved the victory 
and sheathed his sword he was for those very deeds 
to be proscribed from civil honors and posts of profit 
and distinction, and that the brave soldiers who 
fought under his orders and by his example were 
to be excluded from the lowest magistracy of the 
land? The dread of military chieftains will never 
induce me to avoid a war that may be necessary 
for the defence of my country’s rights. 

I admit freely that there are many would-be 
heroes who have been the most pestiferous mem- 
bers of the civil community, and the greatest curses 
of their country. I would give to military men no 
special advantages. I would let them enjoy like 
rights and privileges with others, and no more. 
The dread of the mischievous influences to arise 
from war to civil liberty in the United States would 
never induce me to vote either for or against the 
notice now proposed. , ; 

I do not believe that this question has been in- 
troduced with any view to operating on the next 
Presidential election, nor with any other ulterior 
object; but to secure the best interests and peace 
of the country. I trust in God the American peo 
ple have the capacity to select a man for themselves, 
who will promote the interests and glory of the Re- 
public, and that the selection will be made with no 
view inconsistent with the great principles which 


should govern their independent action. I trust 
| that a measure of such magnitude as the present 


productive of evil; on the contrary, it called forth |) 


the energies of the people, and advanced us in the 
march of impravement at a rate unexampled in 
the history of mankind. It was, no doubt, one of | 
the agents employed in developing the resources | 
of American mind and enterprise. 
I am far, however, from advocating war as a | 
principle of this Government. TI desire peace, | 


} 


will never be diverted into material for cage 
ing purposes. Certainly, no views of this kin 


"will ever influence me, either on this or any other 


occasion, to vote for or against any measure. _ 
shall vote on the questions presented to me in this 
body upon their merits alone; on the present aoe 
sion, I will vote in favor of the notice; because 
believe it to be necessary, to enable the Executive 
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insure it. If war springs from it, it will be because 


war was inevitable in any event. My vote in favor | 


of the measure will be an earnest that I have not 
sought to embarrass the Executive, or failed to 
strengthen his hands, while toiling for the honor, 
the interests, and the glory of his country. 





SAPPERS, MINERS, AND PONTONIERS. 


SPEECH OF MR. J. R. GIDDINGS, 
OF OHIO, 


In roe House or RepresENTATIVEs, 
May 12, 1846. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on 


the state of the Union on the Bill to raise a com- 
pany of Sappers, Miners, and Pontoniers— 


Mr. GIDDINGS remarked that, since he had 
been honored by a seat in this body, he had at.all 
times opposed every increase of the standing army. 
For the four hundred millions of dollars heretofore 
expended upon our army and navy in time of peace, 
1 would ask (said he) what benefit, what compen- 
sation have the people received? This immense 
amount has been wasted, thrown away. 
is worse than thrown away: it has been the means 
of rendering a portion of our people unfit for the 
duties of civil life. 


command, and the soldiers too much habituated to || 


obey. The former cannot well submit to the re- 
straints of civil life, and the latter cannot be raised 
to the conscious dignity of free citizens. They have 
all become so accustomed to receive their support 
from the public treasury, that they are generally in- 
capable of supporting themselves in any other busi- 
ness. The founders of our Government evidently 


believed that we, as citizens, would possess the in- || 


herent power at all times of defending our nation. 


They had seen the patriotic devotion of our militia | 


exhibited at Bunker Hill, at Saratoga, and on other 
battle-fields of the Revolution, and felt the most 
perfect cofidence that they would at all times be 
able and willing to repel all invasions from an 

power whatever. In this opinion I most heartily 
concur. The founders of our Government never 
anticipated the hostile invasion of other nations by 
us. ‘They knew the fatal tendency of foreign con- 
quest. All history, ancient and modern, convinced 
them that extension of territory by force of arms 
had always been detrimental, and most usually 
fatal to the conquerers. And I now declare m 

unhesitating belief, my solemn conviction, that the 
war of conquest into which we are now rushing 
with such indecent haste, such thoughtless pre- 
cipitancy, will prove the grave of this Republic. 
In the message of the President sent to us yester- 
day we were told that ‘* American blood had been 
shed on American soil.” In the documents accom- 
panying that message, we were officially informed 
that the American soldiers who had first fallen 
upon the Rio Grande had been shot by order of a 
non-commissioned officer, without arrest, without 
trial, without conviction, or sentence. American 
soldiers, entitled to the protection of our laws, whose 
lives were regarded as sacred as the lives of the 
members of this body, both by the laws of the land 
and by the rules and articles of war, by which the 


army itself should be governed, were murdered in | 


cold blood by their brethren in arms. They are 
said to have attempted a desertion from the army; 
but whether such were the facts or not we have no 
legal proof. They were not permitted to show 
that they were absent from the army by permis- 


sion of the proper officer. 
enlisted ? W 7 


minors? Or had their enlistment been obtained by 
fraud? Were they 


tion, and then, while laboring under the delirium 


of drunkenness, were they prevailed upon to enlist 


mto the.service of the United States? Who will 
answer these questions? Their mothers, their 
wives, their orphan children, may perhaps be in- 
formed, but this House and the country are ot. 
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tosecure harmony in our foreign relations. If peace || 
is to be preserved, 1 believe this is the measure to | 


Nay, it | 


Both officers and soldiers have || 
become disqualified to discharge the obligations | 
resting upon the citizens of a free Government. || 
The officers have been too much accustomed to | 


Had they been legally | 
ere they of sufficient age in law to 
enter into a contract of enlistment? Or were they | 


induced to drink to intoxica- | 


|| the lives of its citizens? Suppose we obtain the 
whole country between the Nueces and Del Norte, 
| will it vindicate our violated laws? Will it restore 
to life our murdered brethren? Will it assuage 
the grief of those who now mourn their untimely 
| deaths? 
|| But, Mr. Chairman, I rose for the purpose of 
|| calling the attention of the House and of the coun- 
|| try to another striking illustration of the danger of 
|| a standing army to the liberties of our people and 
| the free institutions of our country. I allude, sir, 
|| to the invasion of the Mexican territory and the 
| war into which we now find ourselves thus sud- 
denly about to be precipitated. Sir, I have not 
time to go into a minute examination of the pre- 
|, tended claims set up by Texas, and now advocated 
by our Executive, to the country between the 
Nueces and the Rio Grande. Every intelligent 
man is aware that so much of Mexico as lies upon 
this river was divided into the States of ‘* New 
Mexico,”’ Chihuahua, Coahuila, and Tamaulipas; 
that the Rio Grande, from its source to its mouth, 
was included within these departments; and that 
the department of Texas, as originally established 
by the Government of Mexico, was as distinet 
and as separate from New Mexico, Chihuahua, 
and ‘Tamaulipas, as the State of New York is 
separate from Pennsylvania, New Jersey, or Ohio. 


gislative purposes until perhaps 1834, when the 
| line which separated it from the latter State ap- 
| pears to have been established. But granting, for 
| the sake of the argument, that Texas actually in- 
cludes all that part of Coahuila lying east of the Rio 
| Grande, it would not give to her nor to us any claim 

whatever to that portion of Tamaulipas which 
has been invaded by our army. But,as I was 
saying, the line of separation between Texas and 
| Coahuila was actually established by a commission 
duly appointed, and is as clearly laid down and as 
definitely described as the line which divides Ma. 
| ryland and Virginia. Commencing at the mouth 
| of the Aransas, it’follows up that stream to its 
source; thence, in a direct line, to the confluence 
of the Medina and San Antonio, near Bexar; and, 
following up the Medina to its source, it runs 
thence westerl 
the State of Chihuahua. This line, thus estab- 
| lished, was assented to by both Texas and Coa- 
| huila, They were the parties in interest, and their 





| until by mutual consent it shall be abrogated. 
After the separation of Texas from Coahuila each 
As 


officers, and was governed by its own laws. 





|| huila, and Tamaulipas, each extended far to the 


| east of the Rio Grande, and each had settlements | 


east of that river. Santa Fé is the capital of New 
Mexico, the residence of her governor, and is situ- 
ated some thirty miles east of the Rio Grande. 
| ‘Taos, another village, is still further east. 

| this place the custom-house is situated, at which 
our people, during the last year, paid more than a 
| hundred thousand dollars in duties to the Mexican 
Government on goods exported from Missouri. 
|, Many of our merchants are now there, protected 
| by Maxton laws and paying respect to Mexican 
| allegiance to our Government. 


sages to make the people believe that those villages 
are within the United States, and that the people, 


with its Mexican authorities and its custom-house, 


| other custom-houses on this side of the Rio Grande, 


day on which General Taylor reached Point Isabel 


their rights under Mexican laws and customs, as 
loyal subjects of that Government. Leaving the 

exican settlements on the ‘Rio Grande,” (which 
| is also called the ‘*Rio del Norte’’ and the “‘Rio 
| Bravo,”) and travelling east, we enter a barren 
1 country, a desert, at least one hundred miles in 
| width, which is destitute of settlements. As we 


1} 
it 


| approach the Nueces, we find the Spanish settle- 
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It was, however, connected with Coahuila for le- | 


until it intersects the east line of | 


mutual compact must remain binding upon each | 


department enjoyed its privileges, appointed its | 


At | 


authorities, while the President is sending us mes- | 


their governor, and all other Mexican officers, owe | 
| At Point Isabel, on the Gulf, is also a village, | 


at which our own people have for many years paid ‘|| 
| duties to the Mexican Government. I know of no | 


| but there are villages east of that river, in each of || 
the four departments mentioned. From the first || 
settlement of these villages and towns, down to the || 


with his army, they were in the enjoyment of all || 


wm 
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sides of it. These settlements are some forty miles 
west of the Aransas, which was sombliachall Aa the 
western line of Texas. The country, therefore, 
between the Aransas and the Nueces is clearly 
within the original boundary of Coahuila. But 
being on the border of the two departments, it may 
perhaps be said to have been about as much under 
Texian as under Mexican laws. In truth, | suppose 
it can scarcely be said to have been under any law 
during the war between Texas and Mexico. But 
as J intend to assume no doubtful position, | will, 
for the sake of the argument, admit (contrary to 
the real fact) that Texas has extended her laws 
and jurisdiction to the Nueces, and as itis said that 
some individuals on the west bank of that river 
have united with the Texans against the mass of 
people who adhere to Mexico, I will go as far as 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri [Mr. Ben- 
| TON] did in 1844, and admit their jurisdiction to 
extend as far west as any individuals can be found 
who adhere to Texas. And we will suppose the 
| ‘Texans actually to have conquered the country as 
far as the desert which divides the settlements on 
the Nueces from those on the Del Norte. West of 
this desert, no portion of the people have for a mo- 
| ment faltered in their loyalty to the Mexican Gov- 
‘ernment. ‘Texas has sent four several parties of 
j/ armed men to conquer those settlements. One 
party only reached the Rio Grande; butevery man 
of it was killed or made captive, and I believe some 
of them are now in the mines of Mexico; others 
have been released, and the rest are dead. One of 
the other parties was captured, and the other two 
were defeated, and fled back into Texas before they 
reached the vicinity of the Rio Grande. These 
facts, so prominent on the page of history, are 
passed over by the President in his message, and, 
| asa pretext for sending our army to invade and 
conquer the country upon the Rio Grande, he says: 
** Texas, by its act of December 19, 1836, had declared 
the Rio del Norte to be the boundary of that Republic.” 
This mere declaration on paper by the Legislature 
of Texas could not change or alter the facts. They 
were entered upon the page of history, as well as 
upon the records of eternal truth; and no flagrant 
| falsehood by that body, endorsed by a dignitary of 
this Government, can change or alter them. Texas 
had agreed upon the Nueces as her boundary. But 
admitting that she had violated her solemn com- 
pact, and had conquered the country as far as the 
Nueces, or even to the great desert, she had never 
/ extended her boundary by compact or by conquest 
beyond that point. And I repeat, that neither the 
unfounded assertion by the t scieiieae of Texas 


| that her boundary is the Del Norte, nor the repe- 
| already remarked, New Mexico, Chihuahua, Coa- | 


tition of that untruth by any man, however dig- 
nified his office, can change or alter the Fact, 
which must remain while the Author of Truth 
shall exist. Were Mexico to declare, by a le- 
gislative act, that her eastern boundary is the 
‘* Hudson river,’? and on paper attach the whole 
of our States south and west of that stream to 
her congressional districts, and then on paper di- 
vide our seaboard into collection districts, without 
being able to enforce her laws in any way what- 
ever, her President may, at the next meeting of 
her Congress, adopt this portion of President 
Polk’s message, vad olen with equal propriety that 
Pennsylvania and Ohio are Mexican territory. But 
if Mexico possess the power and disposition to en- 
force such views of her President, we should regard 
the carrying them out to be an outrage unparalleled 
| among civilized and Christian nations: and were 
Mexican army to invade our country in order to 
compel us to unite with theirGovernment, we should 
meet them sword in hand, and would only yield 
our country with our lives. Yet, sir, Mexico 
may claim the territory on which we now are 
with as much propriety as we can claim the coun- 
try on the Rio Grande. I have not time to make 
quotations from authors, but will rest my argu- 
' ment upon the facts given to the country by a dis- 
tinguished statesman in the other end of this 
| Capitol, (Mr. Benton, of Missouri.] He has 
|, probably examined the subject more thoroughly 
than any other member of either House of Con- 
| gress. He is an ardent friend to the annexation 
| of Texas, and a:supporter of the President; nor 
| do I believe any member will deny or even doubt 
lla single fact stated by him. I have already quoted 
|| him in regard to the boundary of Texas. He es- 


ir, what compensation is our nation to receive for |: ments, which extend along that stream on both | timatea the country on the Rio Grande, which 
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now is in the actual possession of Mexico, and || yesterday shall receive the sanction of the Senate, | not say so? The fact that Mexico has not paid 


which has ever been in its possession since it be- | 


came a nation, at one hundred miles in width and 
two thousand in length, making two hundred thou- 
sand square miles, embracing portions of New 
Mexico, Chihuahua, Coahuila, and Tamaulipas, 
with a population of thirty thousand. He informs 
us that “ one-half of New Mexico, with its capi- 
‘tal, ‘Santa Fé,’ containing a population of four 
* thousand, and Taos, with its custom-house, and 
‘a population of three thousand, and Albuquerque, 
‘with its six thousand inhabitants, and some 
‘scores of other towns and villages, all more or 
‘less populous, and surrounded by flocks and 


and shall be approved by the President, will be in 
a state of war with this nation, are to be represent- 
ed on this floor because Texas has on paper attach- 
ed them to one of her Congressional districts. 
If this act of the Texan Legislature has any bind- 


ing force whatever, it will render every man of | 


those 30,000 Mexicans who opposes our army a 
traitor against this Government, and will subject him 


to the punishment of death. Yes, the men who | 


burnt their dwellings at Point Isabel, and with 
their wives and little ones fled before our invading 
army, are to be represented in this body. The men 
who killed Colonel Crossand Lieutenant Porter and 


‘ fields,’ are on this side of the Rio Grande, with- || their comrades are citizens of the United States, 
in the territory now said by the President to be- || and to be represented in this Hall! Should their 


long to the United States. Those people were born 
there under Mexican laws; they have lived under 
that Government, and are as much attached to it 
as we are to ours. Mr. Benton assures us that 


Representative, according to the Democratic doe- 
trine, carry out the views of his constituents, the 


President himself may in an uneuarded moment | 


find a “‘lasso’’ about his own neck, and the mem- 


**na Texan force has ever been seen near it with- |) bers of our body be assassinated, agreeably to the 


out being killed or taken, to the last man.”? They 


have defended their country as gallantly as our 
fathers defended ours, Itis endeared to them by 
many interesting associations, and I predict they 
will not be easily subdued. Situated as Santa Fé 
is, nearly two thousand miles from the Gulf of 
Mexico, and nearly as far from any considerable 
settlement, either in Texas or the United States, 
which can furnish supplies to any invading army, 
I regard its conquest as no easy matter. I appre- 
hend that much blood and much treasure will be 
expended before the people of New Mexico will 
be compelled to unite with slaveholding Texas 
Those Mexicans love freedom. ‘They have abol- 
ished slavery, for which they entertain an uncon- 
querable detestation. If I had time I should like 
to inquire of gentlemen from New England and 
from our free States, what benefit our nation or 
the world are to receive from a conquest of that 
country, and the extension of slavery over it? 

But | must beg the attention of the committee 
while I look a little further into the reasons assign- 
ed by the President for ordering the army to the 


Rio Grande. He says: * The jurisdiction of 
‘Texas had been extended and exercised beyond the | 


Nueces.’? He, however, did not presume to assert 
that Texas had ever extended or exercised jurisdic- 
tion beyond the desert which I have laid down as the 
farthe 


extended her jurisdiction beyond the Nueces, even 
as far as the barren desert, does that give to her or 
to us a right to go a hundred and fifty miles further, 
invade the Mexican territories, and compel the 


people of that region to submit to our laws, and to | 
unite with ‘Texas in violation of the allegiance they | 
owe to their own Government? Is such the logic | 
of the Executive? Is such shallow sophistry | 


worthy of an American President? But he goes 


on to say, ** The country between that river (the | 
* Nueces) and the Rio del Norte had been repre- | 


* sented in the Texan Congress and in the Conven- 


* tion of ‘Texas; had thus taken part in the annexa- | 


* tion itself, and is now included in one of our Con- 
* gressional districts.’? The Legislature of Texas 
had on paper attached to one of her Congressional 
districts lying east of the Nueces the whole Mexi- 
can territory on the Rio del Norte, including the 
capital of New Mexico, and portions of the three 
other departments heretofore named, together with 


30,000 natwve Mexicans, inhabiting some scores of 
towns and villages, spread over a country two 
thousand miles long, and one hundred broad. The 


hearty wishes of the people of that district. But, 
to cap the climax of this paper claim, the President 


refers to the fact that an act of Congress passed du- | 


. . . . 
ring the present session includes the country to the 
Rio del Norte within’one of our revenue districts. 


Gentlemen will remember that, one evening as | 
we were about to adjourn, the bill referred to was | 


called up and passed, without discussion or exam- 
ination, and without being generally understood 


by the members. It was an expression on paper | 


which, if we had been the actual occupants of the 
country, would have been binding upon the peo- 
ple, but which could have no effect whatever upon 


the people living upon the Del Norte under Mexi- | 


can laws. Sir, a law of Congress designating the 


English coast as a revenue district would have as | 


binding an effect upon the English people as the 
law in question has upon the Mexicans on the Rio 
Grande. There has long been a custom-house at 
Point Isabel; and, notwithstanding our act of Con- 
gress, we are told that our own people continued 


to pay duties to the Mexican Government until the | 
very day when General Taylor arrived there with | 


his army, and the custom-house was burnt. The 


ties, and to pay them over to the Mexican Gov- 


ernment, as they have ever done since that Gov- | 

ernment was established. Should we send an | 
st point to which her laws had ever been car- || army there and conquer that people, and take pos- | 

ried. Nor does he pretend that the jurisdiction of 

‘Texas was ever extended to the Mexican settlements | 

on the Rio del Norte, or within a hundred miles of 

those settlements. Suppose Texas had, in fact, | 


session of the country, we should aequire the ac- 
tual rieht to establish custom-houses and collect 


| revenues; but the argument that Texas, by her | 
legislative acts on paper, could extend her con- 


|| quests beyond the power of her armies, or that 
such acts of the Texan Congress, or of this Con- 
gress, could impose any obligation whatever upon 


United States any right of jurisdiction over them 
|or their country, would be unworthy of serious 
refutation had it not come from a high official 
source. Its sophistry is too transparent and its 
| absurdity too evident to obtain respect among an 
|| intelligent community. I cannot believe it to have 
| obtained credit with the writer. I regard it as 
|| having been put forth to divert public attention 


| our own Constitution, and the exercise of usurped 


powers, of which he has been guilty in ordering 


| our army to invade a country with which we are 
| at peace, and of provoking and bringing on this 
war. I am led to this inevitable conclusion from 
the fact that he dare not rest his justification upon 
the claim of Texas or of the United States to the 
territory in question. A mere glance at the Mes- 
sage, notwithstanding the tissue of sophistry and 


misrepresentation thrown over the facts to which | 


By aes 
|| citizens. 


authorities at Santa Fé still continue to collect du- | 


| the people of Mexico, or could give Texas or the | 


from the outrage committed by the President upon | 


| the debts due to our citizens can have no legitimate 

connexion with ny naan me of our own soil. 
| But the writer of the Message was obviously con- 
| scious that this invasion of the Mexican territory 
| could not be justified; and he endeavored to exten- 
uate the act by assuring us that ** the movement of 
‘the troops to the Del Norte was made under posi- 
‘tive instructions to abstain from all aggressive acts 
* towards Mexico or Mexican citizens, unless she 
| *should declare war.’’ What aggressive acts to- 
wards a foreign Power could our army commit 
while on our own territory? While the army was 
within the United States they could not commit 
violence upon Mexico. The order was also to ab- 
stain from all aggressive acts towards ** Mexican 
** It seems that the President expected 
|General Taylor to find Mexican citizens located 
within the United States. And this sentence eyi- 
|| dently alludes to the order of the Secretary of War, 
| bearing date July 20, 1846, in which General Tay- 
|| lor was directed to take possession of the whole 
|| country ** gxcept that which was in the actual oceupa- 
tion of Mexican troops or Mexican settlements.’’ Here 
| is a distinct admission that at least a part of this 
| country claimed by the President as a portion of 
the United States was in the actual possession of 
Mexican troops and Mexican settlements. The idea 
that our army could peaceably surround those mili- 
tary posts occupied by Mexican troops could be 
entertained by no reflecting mind. The President 
| must have known, and we all know, that those 
| military posts were established for the sole pur- 
|| pose of protecting the country, and the sending 
of our army there must have been done with the 
|| moral certainty that war would ensue. 

The President appears to have been fully con- 
scious that any aggressive acts towards these mili- 
|| tary posts would Le regarded as violence towaris 
| the Mexican Government, and good cause of war. 
| In other parts of the message, the President regards 
| the sending of Mexican troops to the east side of 
the Rio Grande as an invasion of our territory. Here 
he admits them to be in actual possession, and 
directs General Taylor to respect them. But, in 
order to show still further the inconsistency of the 
Executive, and expose the wickedness of this in- 
vasion of a country so long in the occupancy of 
Mexico, I will call the attention of the committee 
to the fact, that as early as the 15th of June, Gen- 
| eral Taylor was directed to take a proper military 
|| position near the Rio Grande, for the avowed pur- 
pose of defending Texas. In answer to this order, 
|| on the 4th of October, General Taylor informed 
|| the Department that he had encamped his army at 
| Corpus Christi, and that ‘* Point Isabel would have 

‘ fulfilled the conditions of this order better than any 
‘ other position;’’ *‘ but,’”? he adds, ** we had no 
|| ‘artillery, no engineer force or appliances, and but 
‘a moderate amount of infantry; and the occupation 
‘ of Point Isabel under these circumstances, with at 
‘least the possibility of resistance from the Mexi- 
‘cans, might have compromised the safety of my 

“command.” It should be borne in mind that at 
this time General Taylor had about 4,000 regular 
troops under his command; yet he regarded it un- 
safe to attack Point Isabel with that force while 
| destitute of artillery. In January General Taylor 
. 





was ordered peremptorily to advance with his 
army and to take a position near the Rio Grande; 
and the Secretary of War, speaking by order ot 
the President, says: ‘‘ From the views heretofore 
‘represented to this Department it is presumed 
‘ Point Isabel will be considered by you an eligible 
| * position.” Thus in July the President directed 
General Taylor to respect the military posts in the 
actual possession of Mexican troops. In October 





people living in that Congressional district on this || [ have alluded, will show that he felt compelled to General Taylor informs him that it would be unsafe 
side of the Nueces were mostly Texans, and they | base the justification of his conduct on other facts. || to attack Point Isabel without artillery; and in 
elected the Representative, and he professed on He therefore reminds us of the grievous wrongs | January the President orders him to take posses- 
paper to represent the Mexicans between the desert | perpetrated (as he says) by Mexico upon our peo- ‘| sion of it, knowing it to be a military post in the 
and the Rio del Norte. But he did so without any | ple in former years, and alludes to the delay of | actual possession of the Mexican troops. 

authority from them; for I think no man will dare || that Government in the payment of debts due our || I think an examination of the documents 
assert that one of the 30,000 Mexicans on the || people, (as though we had no repudiating States | accompanying this message must convince any 
Rio del Norte ever gave a vote for a Representa- || among us.) and mourns over the loss of our com- || man that our army was ordered to the Rio 
tive in the Texan Congress, or for any other Texan || merce with Mexico; all for the purpose of justify- '| Grande for the purpose and with the full inten- 
officer; but, on the contrary, they had killed or || ing himself in sending the army to the Rio Grande. || tion of bringing on a war with Mexico without con- 
taken every ‘Texan who dared to show him- |! If the country be ours, why does he seek to justify || sulting Congress. Upon what other hypothesis 
self in that region. But the President says this || the taking possession of it by reference to the fact can we account for this order directing General 
Mexican country ‘* is now included in one of our || that Mexico is indebted to some of our people? If | Taylor to advance with the army and to take Point 
Congressional districts.’”? These 30,000 people, || it be not ours, and he has taken possession of it in || Isabel, which the President knew to be in posses- 


who, so soon as the bill which passed this House || order to compel Mexico to pay those debts, why ,| sion of Mexican troops; particularly after that 
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officer had reported that an attempt to take it with- 
out artillery might endanger the safety of the 
army? In a letter dated the 6th of August, the 
Secretary of War says to General Taylor: ‘ Al- 


‘though a state of war with Mexico may not take | 
«place, it is nevertheless deemed proper and neces- | 
«sary that your force should be equal to meet any | 
: And he then goes | 
on to direct General Taylor to ascertain and report | 
the number of men that Texas would furnish if | 


«emergency that may arise.” 


called on. He states further that 10,000 muskets 


and 1,000 rifles had been forwarded to Texas for | 
the use of such troops as might be called into ser- | 
vice. He soon after authorized General Taylor to | 


make demand upon the States of Louisiana, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Tennessee, and Kentucky, for 
such number of troops as he might deem proper. 
He further states that transports, despatch vessels, 
and ammunition, had been sent to Texas for the 


use of the army, and that the naval force in the | 


Gulf had been ordered to co-operate with him. 


General Taylor’s force at this time exceeded 4,000 | 


regular troops: arms, ammunition, &c. for 11,000 


more were provided, and General Taylor was au- | 
thorized to call for that number of men from the | 


States mentioned. Thus provision was made for an 
army of 15,000, as the President represents, for the 
defence of Texas. But when we recollect that at 
no time during ber revolution, even at the battle 


of San Jacinto, had Texas more than twelve hun- | 
dred undisciplined men in the field, it becomes im- | 


possible for us to believe that so great a force as 
that provided by Mr. Polk last autumn was to 
confine its operations to the mere defence of Texas. 

In order to arrive at the object in raising so large 
an army, we need only look to the documents fur- 
nished by the President. 


recting him to respect such military posts as were in 
the possession of Mexican troops and the Mexican 
settlements, might not produce hostile collision be- 
tween our army and the Mexicans, General Taylor 
was directed to regard the crossing of Mexican 
forces to this side of the Rio Grande, even to 
strengthen or reinforce those posts, “as the com- 
mencement of hostilities.’? The President seems to 
have believed it right for our army to take posses- 
sion of the whole country around those posts, but 
for Mexico to increase the number of her troops 
in those places was to be regarded as war. He 
was also frequently reminded of his powers to call 
for such number of troops as he should deem ne- 
cessary; and was authorized, in case of war, de- 
clared, or made manifest by hostile acts, to cross the 
Rio Grande at discretion, for the purpose of cap- 
turing or dispersing any Mexican army that might 


other places in the country.”” 


to us in this letter of instructions. 


Mexico and California is the prize for which this || has now become an idle mockery for us to speak | 


The great charter of our | 


game has been played. This object is more clear- 


ly manifested in the letter of instructions, bearing | 


date on the 2d March, 1846, where General Taylor 


* to quiet all apprehensions, so far as it can be done, 
‘bya public proclamation that the rights of property, 
“persons and religion, will be respected. Particular 
‘ care should be taken not to alarm the religious feelings 
“of the Mexicans.’’ It would be useless to multiply 


ate on these points. The orders for General | 
aylor to march his army to the Del Norte; to || 


take a position opposite Matamoras; to capture 
Point Isabel; to regard the crossing of Mexican 


troops to this side of the Rie Grande as the com- | 


inencement of hostilities; his authority, not to sa 
orders, to cross his army to the south side of the 


Rio Grande, to take and hold Matamoras and 
other places in the country; his directions to quiet | 


the apprehensions of the people, and to conciliate 
them in order to render the conquest less difficult 
—all these directions develop the Executive de- 
signs so fully that it would be a waste of time for 
me longer to occupy the attention of the committee 
to prove that conquest was the design of sending 
our army to the Rio Grande. 


It is equally evident that the Mexicans viewed | 


the advance of our army toward the Rio Grande as 
an invasion of their territory. The civil and mili- 
tary authorities of Mexico, in all their intercourse 
with General Taylor, characterized it ‘an inva- 
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Apparently fearful that | 
the orders communicated to General Taylor, di- | 


i ° 
| sion.”? The burning of the custom-house and other 


| buildings at Point Isabel, and the flight of the 
| Mexicans before our advancing army; the cautious 
and warlike manner in which our army proceeded 
| to that part of the country, and the constant mili- 
tary reconnoissances of the Mexicans, showed the 
light in which they viewed the transaction. 

This, then, is the character of the war now 
| about to be waged against a weak and distracted 
sister republic. It is a war of aggression and con- 
quest. Its prosecution will be but an increase of 
our national guilt. The death of every victim who 
falls during its progress will add to the already 
fearful responsibility of those who, from ambitious 
| motives, have brought this curse upon our nation, 


| Gentlemen who voted for the annexation of Texas | 


| should call to mind that they were solemnly warned 


| of the amount of blood that would flow, the lives | 


that would be sacrificed, by that outrage upon our 
Constitution and upon the rightsof Mexico. They 


ico would not submit to a dismemberment of that 
portion of her territory which lies east of the Rio 
Grande. Sir, we then washed our hands of the 
guilt of annexation and of its consequences. But 


it would bring to the Northern States. When we 
| spoke of the blood which would flow in this war, 
we were referred to the letter of Secretary Walker 
to prove that it was necessary for us to have Tex- 
| as in order to protect our southwestern frontier. Let 
| those who then laughed at our predictions with 

such supercilious confidence, now stand forth and 
| receive the proper odium due to their folly. 


the drama now being enacted by this Administra- 
| tion. Our Government is undergoing a revolution 
no less marked than was that of France in 1792. As 
| yet it has not been characterized by that amount 
| of bloodshed and cruelty which distinguished the 
| change of Government in France. “When the Ex- 


| upon themselves the responsibility of extending 
| and perpetuating slavery by the annexation of 


| northern votes, my confidence in the stability of 


| hope has been torn from me. 
It is true the several States may yet refuse to be- 


| little expectation that any of them will refuse their 


| will look back upon the annexation of Texas, and 
|| will pronounce it the grave of our Constitution. It 


| of constitutional rights. 
|| political liberties has been tamely surrendered by 


the South. Our Union continues, but our Consti- 
|| tution is gone. The rights of the several States 
| and of the people, now depend upon the arbitrary 


|| will of an irresponsible majority, who are them- | 
selves controlled by a weak but ambitious Execu- | 


tive. Am [ asked for the evidence of this asser- 
tion? I point you to the invasion of Mexico, by 


session; to the blockade of Matamoras; to those 
acts which have involved us in all the evils of ac- 


gress on the subject. 
the majority of this House placed at his disposal 


| were constantly told by those who opposed that | 
measure that war would result from it; that Mex- | 


we were then told of the vast pecuniary advantages | 


But, sir, | regard this war as but one scene in | 


| ecutive and Congress openly and avowedly took | 


} 
| 
| Texas, and by the total overthrow and subversion | 
| of the Constitution, and that, too, by the aid of | 
| our institutions was shaken, destroyed. I had | 
| hoped that the free States might be aroused in time | 
| to save our Union from final overthrow; but that | 
' 


| come parties to the new confederacy with Texas, | 
| formed for the suppression of the liberties of man- | 


| kind and the support of slavery; but I have very | 
collect there, and *‘ to take and hold Matamoras and || 
C U Now, Mr. Chairman, |, assent to the outrage. Sir, those who come after us |) 
the ulterior designs of the Executive are unfolded || 


The conquest of | 


. ( '| our free States to purchase perpetual slavery for | 
is told, ‘If, in the course of events, you should | P rare y 


‘have occasion to enter Mexico, it would be proper | 


the whole military and naval force of the nation, | 
with ten millions of treasure, for the conquest of | 
Mexico, and then endorsed his flagrant misrepre- | 


| warfare. 


order of the Executive, while Congress was in || 


tual war, without even deigning to consult Con- || 
When all this was effected, | 


sentation by declaring “‘ WAR EXISTS BY THE ACT OF || 


Mexico.” Thus were the usurpations of the Ex- | 


ecutive sanctioned by this body; and in a manner, | 


too, which fully illustrates the disregard of consti- | 


tutional restraints entertained by this House. Sir, 
on this great and momentous subject of peace and 
war, involving the lives of thousands of our fellow- 


— Mr. Giddings. 


i; the curse of the mighty most visibly rests. 
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man. With indecent haste, with unbecoming lev- 
ity, under the gag of the previous question, our 
nation is plunged into a bloody war for the pur- 
poses of conquest and the extension of slavery. 
This war, | apprehend, will prove no child’s play. 
I entertain but little apprehension from pitched 
battles. Indeed, I doubt whether such a battle 
will ever be fought. It will be a kind of guerilla 
Our army will seldom see their enemies, 
who will hang around our camps, and destroy our 
men in detail, as opportunity shall offer. But the 
pestilence of the climate is to be our most deadly 
foe. Send your fifty thousand volunteers to the Rio 
Grande, and the deadly miasma will assail them, 
will waste their energies. The vellow fever and 
its concomitant diseases will do their work of 
death. Your troops will fall before an unseen 
power, and their bones will whiten upon those dis- 
tant prairies, and the heart of many a wife and 
many an orphan will bleed ere Mexico will submit 
toourarms. Sir, no man regards this war as just. 
We know, the country knows, and the civilized 
world are conscious that it has resulted from a de-: 
sire to extend and sustain an Institution on which 
Mex- 
ico has long since abolished slavery. She has 
purified herself from its crimes and its guilt. Like 
the semi-barbarians of Egypt and Tunis, they have 
separated themselves from its foul contagion. That 
institution is now circumscribed on the southwest 


| by Mexico, where the slaves of Texas find an asy- 


lum. A gentleman from Matamoras lately assured 
me that there were in and about that city at least 
five hundred fugitives from Texan bondage. Ex- 
perience has shown that they cannot be held in 
servitude ia the vicinity of a free Government. It 
has therefore become necessary to extend our do- 
minions into Mexico in order to render slavery 
secure in Texas. Without this the great objects 
of annexation will not be attained. We sought 
to extend and perpetuate slavery in a peaceful 
manner by the annexation of Texas. Now we 
are about to effeet that object by war and conquest. 
Can we invoke the blessing of Deity to rest on such 
motives? 

But, sir, there are pecuniary considerations which 
will address themselves to the people of this nation. 
It is said that the annexation of Texas has already 
cost us ten millions of dollars, although we have 
no official data by which to ascertain the precise 
amount. The ten millions appropriated by the bill 
of yesterday will do little more than to man, equip, 
and set our navy afloat, and bring our en into 
the field. An additional ten millions will probably 
be required by the first of January next. How 
long the war will continue is beyond our knowl- 


| edge. But should it continue five years, hundreds of 


millions will be swallowed up. ‘These untold sums 
will be drawn from the people. And what are they 
to receive in return? Why, sir, the parasites of the 
Executive will make splendid fortunes. Thou- 
sands of offices will be created, and filled by as 


| many fawning sycophants, who will fatten upon 


the lifeblood of the nation. The virtue of our 


better days will yield and gradually disappear be- 
| fore the flood of vice and immorality now ready to 


|| institutions. 
citizens and the welfare of two mighty nations, we | con 401 3 
were not permitted to speak, to deliberste, or to | your table; and, in imitation of William Pitt, | was 
| compare our views. No member was aliowed to || ready to swear that, if I were a Mexican, as lam 
|| express his dissent, or state his objections to an act || an 


rush in upon us. I know it is said that a large 
army and heavy appropriations will make a short 
war. God grant that the prediction may prove 
true. I apprehend that Mexico has maturely con- 
sidered the subject, and enters upon the war with 
a solemn conviction that her existence as a nation 
depends wpon her resistance to our aggressions. 
The correspondence before us proves the fact. The 
devotion of her people at Point Isabel conclusively 
shows it. Why, sir, look at General Taylor’s re- 
port, and you will see a devotion manifested by 
the officers and peasantry of Mexico that speaks 
in thunder-tones to those who regard the conquest 
of that people asa trifling matter. See the people, 
the females and children, at the approach of our 
troops, leave their homes, consecrated to them by 
all the ties of domestic life, and while they are flee- 
ing to the Mexican army for protection, see their 
husbands and fathers apply the torch to their own 
dwellings, and then fly to arms in defence of their 
I confess I was struck with deep 
solemnity when that communication was read at 


merican, I would never sheath my sword 


\| which is to tell upon the future destiny of civilized |! while an enemy remained upon my native soil. 
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What force will be necessary to conquer such a 
wople? Let all history give the answer. How 
ae did it require Bonaparte, with his half million 
of disciplined troops, to conquer the rude and half 
civilized people of Russia? How long did it re- 
quire our army to subdue a few hundred miserable 
Seminoles in our immediate vicinity ? 

But, sir, | apprehend that Mexico will find able 
allies to aid her in carrying on this war. I appre- 
hend that our difficulties with Great Britain in re- 
gard to our northwestern boundary may be con- 
nected with our dispute with Mexico as to our 
southwestern limits. Indeed, I think it quite prob- 
able that Mexico has already received assurances 
of British aid. We should bear in mind that Mex- 
ico is indebted to the people of England some sixty 
millions of dollars. Should we subvert the Mext- 
can Government that debt will be repudiated. 
Think you that nation will stand with folded arms 


and see her debtor swept from existence, and her | 


debt blotted out? Nor is it unlikely that France, 
too, may unite with England in resisting our ef- 
forts to subvert a sister Republic. Should such 
results follow our declaration of war, our western 
mon, who have been so zealous for * the whole or 
none”? of Oregon, may eventually find our territory 
on the northwest bounded by the Columbia river; 
and those southern men who have been so ardent 
in their efforts to place slave ry upon a more per- 
manent basis by the annexation of Texas, may 
learn too late, that having ** sowed to the wind” 
they ** shall reap the whirlwind,’’ ‘The dangers to 


the South of such a war will strike terror and dis- | 


may to the hearts of her people. Should France 
and England unite their forces with those of Mex- 
ico, our southern friends will find themselves in 
danger of being consumed by the flames which 
themselves have kindled. For myself, I repeat 
what I said on a former occasion, that if God in his 
providence shall overrule the efforts now making 
for the extension of slavery to its final destruction, 
I shall rejoice in the righteous retribution which 
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crime usually brings upon itsel?, while I will deep- | 
ly deplore the evils in which it is likely to involve | 


the innocent. 


With these considerations resting upon my mind, | 


I was on yesterday called to vote for a declaration 
of war against Mexico; or, rather, as introductory 
to such declaration of war, I was asked to declare 
to the world that ** Mexico had made war upon 
us."’ This solemn assertion of this body I knew 
would be untrue, as I have already shown. I felt 
most deeply the impotence of this bedy, in thus 
attempting to change or alter great and important 
facts already entered upon the records of eternal 
truth, where they will remain while a God of 
truth shall exist. Sir, when we were about to as- 
sume upon ourselves the awful responsibility of 
involving our country in a serious and bloody war, 
with all itsconsequences—when about to appeal to 
a God of justice and of truth fer his aid in main- 
taining our national rights, I dared not do so with 
an impious falsehood upon my lips. 


garded it as fatal. But, sir, I saw no necessity for 
a declaration of war. \ 
drawn within our own territory, and not a mem- 
ber of this House would’ entertain either fears or 
expectations of further hostilities. 


Had this | 
been the only objection to the bill I should have re- | 


Let our army be now with- | 


No intelligent | 


man would hazard his reputation by arguing that | 
Mexico would invade us. General'Taylor informs | 


us that no danger whatever was to be apprehended 
while our army remained at Corpus Christi. 1 
would have voted for any amount of men and mo- 


ney that might have been regarded as necessary, | 


if — with the proviso that our army should 
be withdrawn from the Mexican territory. I know 


the insidious efforts put forth, representing those | 


who opposed this declaration of war as opposing | 


supplies and aid to our army, who are now sur- 
rounded by Mexicans. I think gentlemen who 


| 


make these efforts have underrated the intelligence | 


of the people. Neither General Taylor nor the 
army have incurred any responsibility by obeying 
the orders of the President. They were not per- 
mitted to judge of the propriety of those orders. 
They should be relieved and brought back on our 
soil. But for me to vote for a continuance of hos- 
tilities, by declaring war, would be to carry into 
effect the very objects for which our army was or- 
dered into Mexican territory. I will give no vote 
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war, because the President has provoked hostilities. || already been sacrificed in this attempt to fasten the 
I would gladly vote to withdraw our troops from || chains of servitude upon our fellow-men ? 


Mexican soil, and to disavow the invasion which | 


And now, suppose we send an army into Mex- 


has been made without authority. As I have al- || ico, and kill hundreds of thousands of her people, 
ready said, | would appropriate any amount of | burn her cities, and lay waste her country: do you 


money or any military force necessary to bring 
back our troops in safety. 
placed ourselves in the right, we should find but 


Then, sir, having | 


, think we shall escape the dread penalty of retrijy- 
tive justice? I tell you we shall not. As sure as 
our destiny is swayed by a righteous God, our 


one heart and one mind among us, and that would | troops will fall by the sword and by pestilence, 


be in favor of defending our rights and our country. 


But I hear it said that “* we must go for our coun- | 


try, right or wrong.” If this maxim be under- 


stood to require us to go with our country, or with || charity. 


our country will be impoverished; our widows 
will mourn; and our erphans, rendered such by 
this unholy war, will be thrown upon our public 
Vice will increase, and patriotism will 


the majority of our country, to commit a wrong || be depreciated. 


upon other nations or people, either in time of || 


peace or in time of war, I deny its morality; but 


But it is said that the people are in favor of war. 
I deny the assertion. When the annexation 


if it be understood as imposing upon us, at all) of ‘Texas was agitated during the campaign of 


times and under all circumstances, the obligation of 
using all our influence and efforts to keep our 
country in the right when we find her wrong, or 
to keep her right when we find her in the path of 
duty, then, sir, I yield my assent to its correctness. 


1844, it was often urged that it would involve us 
in a war, precisely as it hasdone. I know that, 
to the extent of my observation, such a war, for 
the support of slavery, was regarded with horror 
by all parties; and, to avoid the effect which this 


We are not to abandon our country because our | argument was designed to have upon the public 


Government is badly administered; but, in such 
case, we should use our efforts to correct the evil, 
and place the Government in just and able hands. | 
Again, it is said ** we must stand by our coun- 
try.” The man who would do otherwise would 
be unworthy of any country. He only is a true | 


mind, the friends of annexation, in this House and 
before the people, denied that war would result 
from it. The war has resulted; and I am unable 
to discover why it should be more popular now 
than it was then. Had the friends of Mr. Polk 
then admitted that war would ensue from the an- 


friend of his country who maintains her virtue and |, nexation of Texas, he would not probably have 
her justice; and he is not a true friend to his coun- || received an electoral vote north of Mason and 


try who will knowingly support her in doing 
wrong. ‘To-morrow this nation will probably be 
in a state of war with Mexico. 


rressive, unholy, and unjust war. It will then be 


my duty to use my efforts to restore peace at the || I deny this assertion also. 


Dixon’s line. Has the deception practised upon 
the people, and the falsehoods by which they have 


It will be an ag- |, been cajoled into this war, rendered it popular? 


But again: it is said that war is always popular. 
I believe that nine 


earliest practicable moment that it can be done on || tenths of our people regarded the Florida war with 


justand honorable principles. But, while the war | 
continues, efforts will probably be made to con- | 


contempt. heir disgust arose from the fact that 
it was unjust and cruel, and arose from an effort to 


1} 


quer Mexico, and we shall be called on to appro- || sustain slavery. This war is equally unjust, and 
priate money and raise troops to go there and slay || arises from the same cause, and must be viewed in 


her people and rob her of territory. 


3ut the crime | 


the same light by the people. _ It is impossible, in 


of murdering her inhabitants and of taking posses- | the nature of things, for it to be otherwise. Ou 


sion of her territory will be as great to-morrow, | 
after war shall have been declared, as it would || 
Justice is as unchangeable | 
The line of moral rectitude will || us, or encroached upon our rights. 
In the murder || their population is less intelligent than that of our 


have been yesterday. 
as its Author. 
never bend to our selfish passions. 


eople feel no hostility to those of Mexico. The 
Stexitens have remained at home, ‘‘ under their 
own vines and fig trees;” they have not molested 
It is true that 


of Mexicans upon their own soil, or in robbing || free States; and it is equally true that they are 


them of their country, I can take no part, either 
now or hereafter. 


The euilt of these crimes must || slave States. 


more rapidly improving their condition than are our 
hey are surely in advance of them 


rest on others—I will not participate in them; but | in the diffusion of universal liberty among their 
if Mexicans or any other people should dare invade || people. The means of intelligence and enjoyment 


our country, | would meet them with the sword |) are open to all. 


in one hand and a torch in the other; and if com- 


Indeed, taking the whole popula- 
tion of our Southern slave States and of Mexico 


pelled to retreat, like the Mexicans at Point Isabel, | into consideration, I think we shall find the Mexi- 


1 would lay our dwellings in ashes rather than see 
them occupied by a conquering army. We may 


cans the best informed, most intelligent, and most 
virtuous. Our people of the North have sympa- 


always justify ourselves for defending our country, || thized with them in their efforts to render their free 
but never for waging a war upon an unoffending || Government permanent and respectable. Can the 


people for the purpose of conquest. ‘There is an 
immutable, an eternal principle of justice in the 
order of God’s providence. No nation, or people, 


or individual, ever did or ever will violate that law | 
Bonaparte suffered its penalty. 


with impunity. 
After the conquest of kingdoms, and subjecting a 
large portion of Europe by his victorious arms, he 
was iden an exile from his people and country, 
and died upon a desolate and barren island. 
people, having sacrificed untolc millions of money 
and hundreds of thousands of lives to annex other 
governments to France, as we are now endeavor- 
ing to annex Texas and a part of Mexico, sud- 
denly found themselves under the power of the 
allied army, their annexed governments again in- 


His |! 


| lovers of liberty in our free States now desire to 
| see a sister Republic wantonly subverted while 
|| just coming into existence and struggling for the 
permanent establishment of civil freedom? It can- 
not be. You may declare war; display your ban- 

| ners, your glittering arms, your blazing uniforms; 
you may raise the battle-cry, and sound your 

| trumpets, but you cannot induce the intelligent 
men of the North to march to Mexico for the pur- 
|| pose of bathing their hands in Mexican blood for 
|| the extension of slavery. You may for the mo- 
|| ment excite the young, the giddy, and thoughtless; 
| but their “ sober second thoughts” will Jead them 
| to inquire for the cause of the war in which they 
|| are asked to engage. The true answer to that 


dependent, and themselves doomed to pay the | inquiry must overwhelm its authors with dis- 


whole expense of a long any bloody war. 


They 


| grace. 


had violated this law of right, and they suffered its || But our people will inquire further, what objects 


penalty: nor can it be otherwise while a God of | 


justice controls the destinies of nations. 

Sut we have a more recent example within our 
own experience. Some two or three years since, 
while our nation was in the enjoyment of peace 

| and prosperity, our Executive, in order to render 
| the institution of slavery more permanent, thereby 
| insuring the oppression and degradation of a t- 
/ er number of the human family, commenced ne- 


|| gotiations for the annexation of Texas. The ob- 


| ject was most iniquitous, but by the aid of Con- 


gress it has been effected, and the law of eternal | forms us that a nation or people, 
justice violated; and now the penalty is inevitable. || adopted the 


to continue that invasion, or to declare an unjust |! Sir, how much money and how many lives have 


are to be gained by this war? Let its supporters 
tell them that we shall conquer and drive out the 
Mexicans from the country between the Nueces 
and the Rio Grande for the benefit of Texas, 8° 
| that she may spread her law of slavery over te 
_ritory heretofore consecrated to freedom, and | 
|| think they will hesitate and doubt as to the pa- 
| triotism of such motive. But when you attempt 
to unite the country beyond the Rio del Norte 
| with this Government, you will find southern 
'men also beginning to hesitate. All history in- 
{ ‘ once having 
system of universal freedom, can 

be brought to the maimtenance 
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of slavery. ‘There are now probably eight or 
nine millions of people in Mexico, who hate 
slavery as sincerely as do those of our free States. 
You may murder or drive from their country that 
whole population, but you can never force slavery | 
upon them. Now I say to those gentlemen who 
are so zealous for this conquest, that our slave 
States will be the last to consent to the annexation 
of the free States of Mexico to this Union. I know 
that southern men are now, and have been, zeal- 
ous in bringing on this war and for extending our 
territory; but they will, at no distant day, view 
the subject in its true light, and will change their 
position, and will oppose the extension of our ter- 
ritory in any direction, unless slavery be also ex- 
tended.* They desired to annex Texas, and to 
extend her bounds as far as possible, because she 
is a slaveholding country; but to the increase of 
free States, either at the North or at the South, 
they will never consent. 

1 am aware that some of my political friends are 
half disposed to permit this plan of conquest to go, 
for the reason that, if it succeeds, it will bring 
about the abolition of slavery; or even if it fails, 
it will be likely to arouse the North to a just ap- 
preciation of its own rights, and thereby ensure 
the same object. 1 would go to the very verge of 
our constitutional powers to relieve the bondmen 
of the South, or to arouse my countrymen of the 
North to the dangers of that political maelstrom 
into which all our rights are fast verging. But I 
am unwilling to effect that object by shedding in- 
nocent blood. Other political friends assure me 
that this war will preserve our tariff and protect 
our free labor of the North. True, but Iam un- 
willing to do that by a sacrifice of our national 
honor, and at the expense of our national justice. 
In short, I have discovered no facts, | have heard 
no argument, which can induce me now, or here- 
after, to participate in the crime of subverting the 
Government of Mexico, or of continuing the in- 
vasion of her territory, and of shedding the blood 
of her people upon their own soil. 
character of this war hereafter be changed, should | 
it become a war for the defence of our own coun- 
try, or our rights, I shall then lend it my utmost 
support. My children shall never be told that | 
their father lent his aid for the extension of slavery, 
or withheld it in defence of liberty. 





WAR AGAINST MEXICO. 





SPEECH OF MR. CASS, 
OF MICHIGAN, 


In tHe Senate, May 12, 1846. 


The Bill “‘ providing for the prosecution of the ex- 
isting war between the United States and the 


Republic of Mexico,” being under considera- 

tlon— 

Mr. CASS said: 

Ido not rise to detain the Senate long, nor to 
enter into any protracted discussion of the subject | 
now under consideration. I have but little to say, 
and I shall say that speedily. In the first place, 
sir, | desire to answer the appeal, which has been | 
made to this side of the Chamber by the honorable 
Senator from Delaware, [Mr. J. M. Crayron.] 
He desires that portion of the bill, which asserts 
the existence of a war between the United States 
and Mexico, brought on by the aggression of the | 
latter, should be passed by for the present, and 
that we should now confine ourselves to a consid- 
eration of the measures necessary for the defence 
of the country. For my own part I should be 
happy to take the course indicated by the Senator 
from Delaware, and which he asks us to adopt, | 
were I not prevented from doing so by higher con- 
siderations. If we appropriate money and raise 
men for the mere purpose of repelling an invasion, | 
we place ourselves in the very position, which the 
honorable Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Ca.- 
HouN,] deemed yesterday the proper one, and to | 
which I then expressed, and yet feel, insuperable | 
objections. A Mexican army is upon our soil. 


— we to confine our efforts to repelling them? | 
re we to drive them to the border, and then stop 
ne tle te onal geen es ey Heres 


. * The day on which this speech was delivered Mr. Cal- 

“nn nee — vere Se the bill declaring war, notwith- | 
e ; as Secretary of State, labored so zealously | 

'0 promote the annexation of Texas. ” . 








| our pursuit, and allow them to find a refuge in their 


Should the | 


| the United States and Mexico. 


War against Mexico—Mr. Cass. 


own territory? Are we to stand there, and take off 
our hats politely, and say, ‘* Good-bye, gentlemen; 
we will wait till you return ?”’ And what then? To 
allow them to collect again, to cross our frontier at 
some other point, and again to renew the same 
scenes, to be followed by a similar immunity? 
What sort of a condition of things would this be, 
sir? The advantage would be altozether on the 
side of the Mexicans, while the loss would be alto- 
getherours. Their army is maintained atany rate, 
and it would cost them little more to renew and 
continue these border contests, than to keep their 
troops in their cantonments, while we must spread 
our own along our whole border, and hold them in 
readiness to meet these invasions at whatever point 
they may be attempted. Now, sir, no vote of mine 
shall place my country in this situation. 

And besides, these Mexican hostilities will not 
be confined to operations by land. Are we to suf- 
fer their privateers to spread themselves over the 
ocean, to capture our sailors and vessels, and to 
ruin our commerce, while we are to confine our 
efforts to self-defence upon land, restricting our 
operations and our energies to a given side of an 
imaginary line, which is to say to us, in effect, 
“* Thus far may you come, but no farther?” The 
present_state of things, I, for one, am disposed to 
meet with promptitude and energy. Mexico has 
attacked the United States—has placed herself in 
a belligerent attitude. And now let her take the 
consequences of her own aggression. For these 
reasons, sir, while we provide for the defence of the 
country, [am for making that defence effectual, not 
only by driving off the enemy, but by following 
them into their own territory, and by dictating a 
peace even in the capital, if it be necessary. 

But, sir, why does the honorable Senator from 
Delaware ask this separation, and request us to post- 
pone our decision upon the relative condition of 
this country and of Mexico, while we provide only 
for driving the invaders from our soil? He says, 
sir, that he desires time to examine the documents 
which the President has submitted to us, before he 
can decide whether there is a state of war between 
I cannot conceive, 
sir, that any delay can be necessary for this pur- 
pose. The main facts are indisputable. They are 
before the Senate, before the country, and before 
the world. A Mexican army has passed our 
boundary, and is now upon the soil of the Republic. 
Our troops have been attacked, captured, and killed, 
Our army is surrounded, and efforts are making to 
subdue them. Now, sir, no documents are neces- 
sary to establish these facts. ‘They are announced 
to us in the message of the President. They are 


| flying upon the wings of the wind to every part of 


| the Executive, to ascertain whether this condition 


the Republic. And these facts are all that can be 
necessary to justify the statement of the Presi- 
dent that war exists, and our concurrence in his 
recommendation to recognise and to meet it. If, 
indeed, the object be to examine the conduct of 


of things is to be attributed to him, then, undoubt- 
edly, acareful examination of the documents would 
be necessary. And from indications already given, 
I presume that such an investigation will be enter- 
ed upon. For one, I am prepared to enter into it, 
and I will venture to predict, that the more severe 
it is, the more triumphant for the Administration 
will be the result. But that subject may well give 
way to this. Let us postpone that inquiry, till we 


'| have provided for the defence of the country, and 


the vindication of its honor. That course seems to 
me to be equally dictated by duty, by policy, and 
by patriotism. Let investigation, if it must come, 
follow, and not precede, higher and more sacred 
duties. 

And now, sir, permit me to advert to another 
branch of this subject. Strange doctrines have been 
heard yesterday and to-day, such as have been 
presented neither by the history of our own coun- 
try, nor by that of any other. Among those who 
oppose the course of the Executive, there seems to 
be an important difference of opinion on some of 
the principles, which should regulate our conduct. 
By some it is contended, that the invasion of the 
Sdenenin army is notan act of war, because we 
have no proof, that it was committed by the order 
of the Mexican Government. While others, and 


among them the distinguished Senator from South | 


Carolina, maintain, that no act of another country 





|| us an imaginary line. 
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can create a state of war with this, unless such war 
be declared by Congress. Now, sir, it seems to 
me that this pretension is equally dangerous in its 
conclusions, and unsound in the reasoning, by 
which it is supported. If I understood the honor- 
able Senator yesterday, he considers there are three 
conditions, in which one country may be placed 
with relation to another; A state of peace, of war, 
and of hostilities. This to me, sir, is a new divis- 
ion of the principles of intercommunication between 
ditferent nations. War I understand, and peace I 
understand, and the rights and duties, which they 
bring with them. But a state of hostilities, con- 
tradistinguished from these relations, is a new 
chapter in the law of nations to me. Our Consti- 
tution is equally silent upon the subject. It pro- 
vides for the action of the Government in these 
two well-known conditions of human society. But 
it had not foreseen this new discovery in the prin- 
ciples of national intercourse; this middle term be- 
tween peace and war, which breaks the one with- 
out producing the other. 1 supposed, heretofore, 
that if we were not at peace with a country, we were 
at war with it. I had to learn, that there was an 
intermediate state, creating new rights and duties, 
which I am afraid it will be difficult to find, unless 
a new Grotius starts up upon the occasion. The 
Senator from Missouri | Mr. Benton] has correctly 
stated, that there may be war without hostilities, 
and hostilities, or rather hostile acts, without war. 
Belligerent operations may be temporarily suspend- 
ed, and war thus exist without being carried on; 
and there may be unauthorized rencontres by sea ; 
or land—ships may be captured, or predatory in- 

cursions may be made across the boundary ofa 

country. But there can be no hostilities, carried on 

by the order of one Government against another, 

which do not constitute a state of war, They be- 

come war. They are the efforts, which nations 

make to injure one another, and which produce 

that relation. War isa fact, created by these very 

acts of hostility. In truth, the words are convert- 

ible, and I will give you a signal proof of it. We 

declared war against Great Britain in 1812, and 

this new condition was announced to the country 

and to the world in a proclamation issued by Mr. 

Madison. In the counter-proclamation issued by 

the Prince Regent, January 10, 1813, after stating 

that the Government of the United States had compel- 

led him to engage in war, he proceeds, speaking of 

the American Government, to say: “tn a mani- 

festo accompanying this declaration of hostilities,” 

&c. In another part of this authoritative docu- 

ment, he speaks of the *‘ circumstances which pre- 

ceded and have followed the declaration of war by 
| the United States,’’ &c., and of the orders in coun- 

cil, &c., calculated to lead to hostilities.”” 

It is evident, that the Government, which issued ; 
this State paper was ignorant of this new condi- 
tion between peace and war, which has come to 
enlighten the publicists of the world. A state of 
war and a state of hostilities are here convertible 
terms, used indiscriminately to designate the belli- 

'gerent attitude, in which the two nations were 
placed. And this phraseology is justified, as well ; 
by the best authority as by general usage. The \ 

definition by Johnson of the word hostility is, % 

‘the practices of an open enemy; open war; op- 

position in war.” 

This investigation would seem unworthy of the 
time and place, and, indeed, would be so, were it a 
mere philological inquiry. But the subject assumes 
much higher pretensions. A novel principle has 
been put forth, not merely as a matter of specula- 
tion, exhibiting research and acuteness, but as a j 
matter of action, grave and important action. A 5 oe 
state of hostilities, it is now contended, is neithera be Oe 
state of peace nor war. It brings with it peculiar my 
| rights and duties. It contracts and circumscribes 
| the operations of the Government. It limits all 

exertions to defensive measures, leaving our ad- 
versary to roam over the ocean and the land, 
| wherever he can send a force or find an assailable 
| point; and leaving him to take shelter behind his 
| own boundary—to him an impregnable defence, to 

And we are earnestly called 

| upon to recognise this new creation of the imagina- 

/tion. Where is it? In the Constitution? No; 

| nota word of it. Inthe laws? No; we shall seek 
| it there in vain. In the elementary writers? No; 
nothing that resembles it. In the tice of na- 

i tions? No; from the first shedding of blood—that 
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of Abel—down to this day, neither individuals nor 
communities have acted upon a principle, which 
would arene often rain, the just means 
of self-defence. am a great friend to progress, 
Mr. President. I haii with sincere pleasure the 
great characteristics of our age, the damien of the 
human intellect, and the melioration of the human 
condition. I watch with anxiety the efforts, which 
are making throughout the world, to abolish useless 
and artificial distinctions, to encourage, to instruct, 
to elevate; and to extend moral and mental cultare 
and physical comforts to the whole family of man. 
But I must confess, that I look with some distrust 
and with some indifference upon mere verbal 
refinements. Ido not believe, that another status 
is to be introduced into the relations of nations, 
either by the creation of a new name, or by the 
application to an old one of a new principle of 
action. If we are attacked, I, for one, shall adhere 
to the old doctrine; I, for one, shall consider public 
hostilities as war, giving us all the rights which that 
condition brings with it—the right to drive our ene- 
my from our soil, and to follow him wherever he 
may go, till we conquer him into a state of peace. 

Witle in the official acts of the American and 
British Governments, towhich I have just referred, 
or rather of the latter, the belliverent condition of the 
two countries was indifferently denominated war 
and hostilities, itis evident that the condition itself 
was unchanged. The two nations were hostes or 
enemies, and placed in a hostile attitude; restrain- 
ed in their efforts to injure one another by nothing 
but those salutary principles by which humanity 
and the common sense of mankind have endeavor- 
ed to lessen the horrors of war. 

But, sir, to pursue the topic. One party may 
make a war, though it requires two parties to 
make a peace. The Senator from South Carolina 
contends, that as Congress alone have a right, by 
the Constitution, to declare war, therefore, there 
can be no war, till it is thus declared. ‘There is here 
a very obvious error. It is certain that Congress 
alone has the right to declare war: that is, there is 
no other authority in the United States, which, on 
our part, can change the relations of peace with 
another country into those of war. No authority 
but Congress can enable this country to commence 
a war, But another country can commence a war 
against us, without the co-operation of Congress. 
Another country can, at its pleasure, terminate the 
relations of peace with us, and substitute for these 
the relations of war, with their legitimate conse- 
quences. War may be commenced with or without 
a previous declaration. It may be commenced by 
a manifesto announcing the fact to the world, or 
by hostile attacks by land or sea. The honorable 
Senator from Virginia [Mr, Pennypacker] has | 
well stated the modern practice of nations upon this 
subject. He has referred both to facts and author- 
ities, showing that acts of hostility, with or without 
a public declaration, constitute a state of war. It 
was thus the war of 1756 was commenced. It was 
thus, I believe, was commenced the war between 
England and France during our Revolution. ‘The 
peace of Amiens was terminated by an act of hos- 
tility, and not by a public manifesto. The capture 
of the Danish fleet was preceded by no declaration 
of the intentions of the British Government. Our 
own war of 1812 was declared on the 18th of June. 
The manifesto of the Prince Regent, declaring war 
against us, was not issued till January 10, 1813. 
And yet long before that time, our borders had been 
penetrated in many directions, an army had been 
subdued and captured, and the whole territory of 
Michigan had been overrun and seized. 

Any further illustration of this topic would ap- 
pear to be a work of supererogation, were not the 
doctrine pressed upon us, with a conviction, if not 
of its own trath, at any rate of the truth of those 
who maintain it, and which demands our acqui- 
escence, though it fails to convince our reason. Its 
very freshness and novelty, as often happens in 
the propagation of a new principle, instead of ex- 
citing caution, call for belief, rather than inquiry, 
and would exercise arestraining influence upon the 
course of the Government, instead of leaving it to 
prompt and free action, as becomes the crisis, and | 
as is justified by the practice of nations. 

In addition to these facts, which establish mod- 
ern usage, [ shall refer to official declarations of 
the French and British Governments, which recog- 
nise the principle of the existence of war by the || 
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‘the view presented by the honorable Senator 
from South Carolina is correct, we are not at war 


_ where there is just reason to believe, that insulated 
_ hostile acts have been committed, without proper 


War against Mexico—Mr. Cass. 
act of one of the parties, leaving to the other to || 
prosecute it with all its legitimate consequences. || 

In a manifesto of the British Government in | 
1778, issued in answer to a declaration of the | 
French Government, justifying its own course, and | 
complaining of the conduct of the former, it is | 
said, ‘* that no formal declaration of war on the |! 
‘part of Great Britain was necessary, inasmuch 
‘as hostilities had been actually commenced by | 
* France, in forming treaties of commerce and alli- 
‘ance with the revolted colonies, giving them aid 
‘and succor, and committing direct aggressions on | 
‘ British commerce.’’ 

The same doctrine is laid down by the French || 
National Convention, in its decree of l’ebruary Ist, | 

| 


1793. 

*“ The National Convention declares, in the name | 
‘of the French people, that in consequence of the | 
‘multiplied acts of hostility and aggression above- | 
‘mentioned, the French Republic is at war with | 
‘the King of England and the Stadtholder of the | 
* United Provinces.’”’ |} 

The act of Congress of March 3, 1815, recogni- | 
sine the existence of war between the United States | 
and Algiers, proceeds upon the same principle, as- | 
sumed by the President in his Message, and is sim- 
ilar in its principle to the bill under consideration. | 
It begins with a preamble, stating that the Dey of || 
Algiers had commenced a predatory warfare against the | 
United States, and then proceeds with the necessary | 
enactments; not making a formal declaration of | 
war, but recognising its existence, and authorizing | 
‘all such acts of precaution or hostility as the | 
state of war will justify.” 

And the Message of Mr. Madison, dated Feb- | 
ruary 23, 1815, and which led to these proceedings, | 
expressly recommends to Congress, not to declare | 
war, which is now said to be the only constitutional | 

process; but to declare the existence of a state of war, | 

eta about by the hostile proceedings of the Dey: | 
the very course it is now proposed to adopt under 
precisely similar circumstances ! 

It will be found, in looking back upon the his- 
tory of our intercourse with the Indian tribes, that 
not a single instance has occurred, under the Con- | 
stitution, in which war has been declared against | 
them. In all cases, hostilities have been com- | 
menced by them, and we have recognised the state | 
of war thus created, without the formal action of 
Congress, and have prosecuted it to a termination; 
and concluded by treaties of peace, in the same 
manner, as if the war had been brought on by a | 
public and solemn declaration on our part. 

This brief review of facts and principles proves || 
conclusively that it is a state of hostilities, which | 
produces war, and not any formal declaration. | 
Any other construction would lead to this prac- | 

| 


} 


tical absurdity. England, for instance, by an act 
of hostility or by a public declaration announces | 
that she is at war with us, and she prosecutes it | 
with vigor, wherever she can most injure us. If | 


| 


with her, till Congress has acted upon the subject. 
One party, then, is at war, while the other is at 
peace; or, at any rate, in this new intermediate 
state, before unknown to the world. Now, sir, it |! 
is very clear that if Mexico is at war with us, we 
are at war with her. If she terminates the peace- |. 
ful relations between the two countries, they are | 
terminated, whether we consent or not. The new 
state of things thus created does not depend upon 
the will of Congress. The two nations are at war, 
beeause one of them has chosen to place both in 
that attitude. 

But, sir, it is contended by some of the Senators |; 
that, in the present case, there is no evidence that || 
the invasion of our territory has been authorized | 
by the Mexican Government; and until that au- | 
thority is shown, the act itself does not constitute 
a state of war. I have already said, sir, that there 
may be accidental or unauthorized rencontres, 
which do not therefore constitute war. The case 
of the ** Little Belt’’ was of that description. 

And it is a wise provision of the law of nations, 
that the public peace shall not depend upon the 
mere will of subordinate officers. nd in all cases 





authority, the nation aggrieved, before final action, 
should allow the aggressor to avow or disavow 
them. 
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But the nature and circumstances of an ageres- 
sion sufficiently indicate its true character and con- 
sequences. A Mexican army invades our territory, 
The President calls upon Congress for the neces- 
sary means to repel and punish this act of aggres- 
sion. And we are met, forsooth, at the very 
threshold of our proceedings, with the objection, 


|| that it does not appear, that this invasion has been 


committed by the authority of the Mexican Goy- 
ernment. Why, sir, what evidence is necessary, 
under such circumstances? Do you want such 
as is required by a county court in investigating a 
claim for fifty dollars? Must we have a certificate 
from a justice of the peace of Mexico, that the Pres- 
ident of that republic has directed this attack upon 
our territory? And whatever evidence may be re- 
quired, how long are we to wait for it? How far 
may the invaders march, before we are satisfied 
that we are at war with Mexico? Why, sir, such 
a state of things must be judged by moral evi- 
dence, by the circumstances attending it. It might 
be enough to say, that the invasion itself throws 
the responsibility upon the Mexican Government, 
and is a sufficient justification for us in holding 
that Government accountable. ‘The negative proof 
is not upon us. The moral presumption is sutli- 
cient for our action. 

Do you believe, that when the British fleet and 
army attacked the capital and navy of Denmark, 
it was the duty of the Danish Government, before 
it assumed all the rights of war, to ascertain, with 
the precision of a court of justice, how far that 
act of outrage was directed by the British authori- 
tics at home? In the circumstances in which we 
are placed, the facts are as open and palpable, as 
ever were any of those acts, which give character 
to the conduct of nations. ‘The invasion of our 
territory by an army would be enough to justify 
the conclusion, that we are at war with Mexico. 

3ut there is more than that. The Government of 
that country has protested ever since the first pro- 
ject of the annexation of Texas, against that 
measure, and has announced its completion as a 
casus belli. They have withdrawn their Minister 
from the United States, and broken off all diplo- 
matic relations with us. They have refused to 
recognise, and have treated with contumely, our 
Minister, charged with full powers to adjust all 
matters in dispute, and whom they solemnly prom- 
ised to receive. ‘They have collected an army 
upon our frontier, and have sent to assume its 
command one of the first military officers in the 
republic. He summoned General Taylor to retire, 
with the threat, that if he did not, war would im- 
mediately commence. His aummons being dis- 
regarded, he commenced the war by crossing in 
force into our territory, by attacking our troops, 
and by surrounding our army. Now, sir, I ap- 
peal to every Senator on the other side of the 
Chamber, if he does not believe that all this has 
been done by order of the Mexican Government. 
I presume there is not a man within the sound of 
my voice, who will not say that, in his opinion, 


/the Mexican general has acted under the direct 


instructions of the Mexican Government. And 
are we now to be told, sir, that we must sit still 
till we ascertain whether his acts have been avowed 
or disclaimed? No, sir. A hostile army ts 1n our 
country; our frontier has been penetrated; a for- 
eign banner floats over the soil of the Republic; our 
citizens have been killed, while defending their 
country; a great blow has been aimed at us; and 
while we are talking, asking for evidence, and 
seeking, with ill-timed astuteness, to interpolate a 
new chapter into the law of nations, that blow may 
have been struck, and our army been annihil- 
ated. And what then? The triumphant Mex- 
icans will march onwards, till they reach the fron- 
tiers of Louisiana, or till we receive such a for- 
mal certificate of the intentions of the Mexican 
Government, as will unite us in a determination 


‘to recognise the existence of the war, and to 


take the necessary measures to prosecute it with 


| vigor. 


Ithas, indeed, been suggested, that acts of hostility 


| to constitute a state of war, must be directed by the 
legitimate authority of the country; and if not 
| constitutional at home, they cannot be operative 


abroad. This is not the least strange among the 


| strange principles we have heard advanced to-day. 


What have we to do with the constitution of Mex- 
ico? What have we to do with the powers of her 
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President, or of her Congress? It is not for us to || peace at the point of the bayonet. Let us move 


stop in the midst of our deliberations, to turn over || on till we meet reasonable proposals from the Mex- 
the pages of the last, so-called, constitution of || ican Government; and if these are not met this 
Mexico, and to seek how the powers of Govern- 


side of the capital, let us take possession of the | 
ment are divided among its various functionaries, || city of Montezuma, and dictate our own conditions. 


nor to inquire what is the last pronunciamento, or || And I trust those conditions will be honorable and 
who is the present Dictator of that unhappy coun- || reasonable. If all this is done soon, it will be well 
try. The changes, both of authority and author- | done; but if delayed, there will be other parties 
ities, are SO =— that it is difficult to keep pace || than Mexico, who will soon mingle dinmodiet in 
with them. ‘They seem rather the shifting scenes || this affair. And the consequences may be felt 
of a theatre, than the real events of life, and least || throurhout the civilized elke 

of all, events in the life of a nation. Whoever di- 
rects the military power of the Mexican Govern- 
ment against us 1s, for our purposes, the represent- | 
ative of the Mexican nation. Whether he bas 
attained that power by usurpation, by false con- 
struction, or by an exercise of legitimate authority, 
the responsibility of his country is the same. If 
a fleet of the United States should, by order of the 
President, bombard an English town, or commit 
any other act of aggression, certainly we should | 
be held responsible; and such acts of aggression 
would be considered acts of war. We should be 
left to settle the question of authority, and to ex- 
amine the conduct of our own functionaries in our 
own way. How we divide our power among 
them, or how they abuse it, is a domestic and not | 
a foreign topic of inquiry. ‘They may be punished, 


- 


It is thirty-four years since England drove us to 
arms. Great has been the change in our condi- 
tion, and great also has been the change in the || 
condition of the world. Europe was then con- 
| vulsed by a tremendous struggle. The war of || 
principles and opinions, which commenced in 
France, and which threatened to subvert the exist- 
ing institutions of the Old World, was drawing | 
towards its close. The causes and progress of our 
contest with England excited little interest in the | 
|| midst of the great drama, which was passing upon 
| the theatre of Europe. It was an episode, which 
| was lost in the action of a world. 

But now, new circumstances have arisen. The 
| eyes of Christendom are upon us. ‘To some, we 
are a beacon, pointing out the shoals of Democ- 
C racy, and warning the nations of the earth to avoid 
but we are responsible. them: while to others, we are a landmark, an- | 

Honorable Senators have said, that this act of |; nouncing a haven of liberty, and inviting the op 
invasion by the Mexican army may be unautho- || pressed to follow us. Whatever we do will be | 
rized; and they demand of us, what would be || watched and scrutinized, wherever the great con- | 
the condition of the two countries, if such should || test of political principles has penetrated. It is 
turn out to be the fact? Why, sir, the answer is || the day of our trial, and as we meet it, the result 
equally clear and easy: If the Mexican Govern- || may be prosperous or adverse—not for a brief pe- | 
ment should disavow the act of invasion, with- || riod only, but for long years of pride or regret. 
draw their army, punish their general, and make || There is a spirit in our country, which rises 

yroper satisfaction for the injury done, peace would || with the circumstances of our position. ‘There is 

e immediately restored. But until this is done, | an instinct which never fails us in all questions || 
we have only to accept the state of war, which is || of national honor. The feeling of the people 
olfered to us, and act accordingly. || precedes, and directs, and controls the action of || 

I have no doubt but the boundary of Texas goes || the Government. Through all this broad land, 
to the Rio del Norte. But I do not place the justi- | there will be one spontaneous exhibition of pat- | 
fication of our Government upon any question of |, riotism. The proceedings of the Legislature of || 
title. Granting that the Mexicans have a claim to |; Louisiana—prompt, vigorous, and honorable—and | 
that country, as well as we, still the nature of the || the action of the citizens, are but indications of the | 
aggression is not changed. We were in the pos- || future, as they are imitations of the past. I trust | 
session—a possession obtained without conflict; |! the Government, in both its legislative and exec- 
and we could not be divested of this possession, | utive departments, will march up to itsduty. We | 
but by our own consent, or by an act of war. || are in the middle of the sixth month of our session. | 
The ultimate claim to the country was a ques- | And what have we done to meet the circumstances | 
tion for diplomatic adjustment. ill that took | of our position? Not one single measure, either 
place, the possessory right was in us; and any || financial, or military, or naval, have we i 
attempt to dislodge us was a clear act of war. to prepare for events, th@t are gathering around us, | 

It appears to me, sir, that the present is a most |, One war has overtaken us; and yet, though it has 
important crisis in the history of this country—a || found us unprepared, it was preceded by indica- 


crisis which is, perhaps, to affect our character and || tions, that ought to have warned us to be up and 


our destiny for a long series of years. If we meet || doing. Let us take care that another does not 


this act of aggression promptly, vigorously, ener- || come and find us in similar security; for that secu- 


getically, as becomes the representatives of a great | rity, though not fatal, would be disastrous. We 
and spirited people, we shall furnish a lesson to the || have an unsettled question with England, which 
world, which will be profitably remembered here- || cannot be unsettled much longer. We have our- || 
after. But if we spend our time in useless discus- | selves fixed the period, within which the two na- |, 
sion—if we adopt timid, half-way measures—if we || tions must come together to adjust it amicably, or | 
delay action, seeking for further evidence, we shall || part, to commit it to the issue of a war. With 


exhibit counsels and conduct, whose effects will | that provident foresight, which makes part of its 
impress themselves upon many a chapter of our | 


system, the English Government is preparing to | 
future history. Our institutions have few admirers || maintain its pretensions at all hazards. How much | 
among those, who administer the monarchial and | it may yield, or how much it may hold on to, we | 
aristocratical governments of the Old World. Our knownot. But we do know, that it is increasing 
condition and progress are a standing reproach to 


its means of annoyance and defence, to be ready | 
many of the political principles, which are there | to substitute the arguments of force for the argu- 


practically adopted. The new doctrine of a bal- | ments of diplomacy, should these be found insuffi- 
ance of power on the American continent is an | cient to terminate the controversy. And her course 
unerring indication of what they apprehended and | is open to the world. It has been announced by 
what they design. the sovereign herself, in an address to Parliament, 
Once transfer to this hemisphere, the right of in- | and was expressly bequeathed by one retiring 
terference, or, in other words, the right to check | Minister as a legacy to his successor. And think 
our onward march, and to prevent the extension | you, sir, that the English Government and people | 
of our principles, and the powerful operation of | will look with indifference upon the progress of 
our example, and we must place ourselves in an our — with Mexico, careless as to its result, 
antagonist position with respect to the principal | and withholding sympathy and counsel, ay, and 
Powers of the Old World, with its hazards and its | aid, too, either openly or covertly? No; let us not | 
exertions, or abandon all those bright hopes, which | flatter ourselves with such a delusion. Our true | 
have looked forward to this whole continent, as policy is, by prompt and vigorous action, to antici- 
the seat of rational liberty, with political institu- | pate all adverse political combinations, and to strike |, 
tions, maintained and administered by all, for the the decisive stroke, before other parties mingle 
benefit of all. || themselves in the controversy. I shall therefore | 
We have but one safe course before us. Letus support, with my voice and my vote, all measures | 
put forth our whole strength. Let us organize a necessary to arm the country, and to enable the 
force, which will leave no doubt as to the result. || Government to act with promptitude, energy, and 
Let us enter the Mexican territory, and conquer a || decision. To prosecute the war, which is already | 


| 
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upon us, and to prepare for another, should another 
come, to add to our difficulties, and to increase the 


| requisitions upon our exertions and our patriotism, 


I am not afraid to trust the President with the ne- 


| cessary power to maintain the rights of the coun- 
try, and to vindieate its honor. 
| execute his duties firmly and faithfully. 


I believe he will 


3efore I conclude, | bee leave to tender my 
thanks to the distinguished Senetor from Texas, 
[Mr. Hovsron,] for the patriotic sentiments he 
has this day uttered. He has shown us, that he is 
as able to advocate the rights of his country in 
counsel, as to maintain them in arms. His name 
is associated with one of those imperishable deeds 


: which connect themselves with the fate of nations. 


He led the forces of his adopted country upon that 
day, which secured their independence, and broke 
the power of Mexico. He had the rare good for- 
tune to overthrow a hostile army, and to capture 
the Chief Magistrate of'a hostile nation. The Ro- 


, mans would have given him an ovation. We will 
| give him what is better than that for a Republican 


—a hearty reception among us, and the tribute of 
our thanks for his worth and services. 


MARINE HOSPITALS. 


|}REMARKS OF MR. GROVER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THe House or Representatives, 
May 26th, 1846. 

The Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill be- 
ing under consideration in Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. Grover moved to strike out the 
section making appropriations for the construc- 
tion of Marine Hospitals at Cleveland, Pitts- 
burg, and Louisville, to which the committee 
had added Paducah and Natchez. Upon which 
motion he submitted the following remarks— 
Mr. Cuairnman: If, at the commencement of the 

present session, a proposition of the character of 

the one now proposed to be stricken out, had been 


| made in this House, I should have entertained no 


doubt of its rejection by a very large majority. 
That legislation of this character should ever have 
been tolerated is to me a matter of surprise. I 
have ever believed that this was a Government of 
limited powers; that all the authority it could le- 
gitimately exercise, was to be found in the affirm- 
ative grants of the Constitution, and such inci- 
dental powers, without which the express powers 


| could not be reasonably exercised. Such are the 


fundamental doctrines, in my opinion, of our in- 


|| stitutions. Such, I had fondly hoped, was to 
| have been the guide to all our actions here, that 


when we came to ascertain our power by an ex- 
amination of the Constitution, we should aim to 


arrive at its meaning by plain, practical sense, 
| without endeavoring to eke out something to jus- 


tify us in warping it to sectional views and selfish 
objects. From whence, then, fis the power de- 
rived to construct these’ poor-houses, dignified by 
the name of marine hospitals, under the authority 
of this Government? I confess, Mr. Chairman, 


| I never could have imagined, had I not heard in 


this hall, on previous occasions, some gentlemen 


| prescribing rules of interpretation. After that, I 


could be at no loss. 

This power, and ali others of a kindred character, 
are claimed under the war-making power and the 
power to regulate commerce. Would not any un- 
initiated person be amused (were not the subject 
too serious) at the ingenuity of scheming selfish- 
ness, in deriving power from these sources? Why, 
Mr. Chairman, they tell us that Congress has power 
to make war; that war cannot be carried on with- 
out men; that men collect at the points where they 
propose to construct their poor-houses, (I will give 
them no other name, for in truth they are nothing 
else;) and that, by employing physicians, and all 
the paraphernalia of a Government establishment, 
they may preserve some lives, and thus be the bet- 
ter able to carry on war. Again, we shall hear 


| them say, We may want to march troops through 
those sections, and some of the soldiers may be- 
‘come sick there, and it will be very convenient to 
| have these poor-houses, in which they may be re- 
‘lieved. We have heard these, or exactly similar, 


arguments applied to this and the power to regulate 
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commerce, Now, 1 submit to any candid mind, 
uninfluenced by the hope of dishonest gain at the 
expense of others, whether this construction of 


these clauses does not confer all power upon this 
Government? What necessity, Mr. Chairman, for 


anything else in the Constitution? You already | 
have all power; and the convention who framed | 
that instrument, had they been equally wise, would | 


have stopped here, Already had they given plen- 
ary power over all subjects, and would have con- 
fined the balance of their labors to imposing nega- 
tive restrictions. They would merely have said: 
**Congress shall have power to declare war and 
regulate commerce,’’ a then proceeded, and con- 
cluded with an enumeration of what Congress 
should not have power to do, From the course of 
things here, future conventions to frame constitu- 
tions may learn a useful lesson in the discharge of 
their duties: they may take it for granted that the 
power of legislation is supreme, except so far as 
they limit and restrain its exercise by negative pro- 
hibitions, If these poor-houses may be construct- 
ed, L ask, why not in every county in the nation? 
Are not men found in all? 
disease equally with those at the places where you 
now propose to build them? May you not want 
to march troops through every section? Where, 
then, are you to stop? If, after constructing these 
half-dozen, at the expense of a hundred thousand 
dollars, and keeping them up at an annual expense 
of about a quarter of that sum, the system should 
end, it would not be so important; but who does 


not know, that if we proceed, we are to have hun- | 


dreds of them, at an annual expense of millions. 
Are we to be told, Mr. Chairman, that these are 
important points; that there are many sick there, 


and that therefore the Federal Government may | 


relieve them? What, sir! you have the power 
to interfere, to employ physicians to prescribe for 
a thousand sick, you may build houses to accom- 
modate them, but cannot for fifty! Is not this a 
precious doctrine for the sparsely inhabited por- 
tions of country ? Shall we practically say to them, 
we can tax you to provide for the important points, 
but have no power to do anything for you? We 
shall hear precedent cited in favor of this power. 
We shall be told that the Government has already 
undertaken to erect these establishments; that you 
have purchased the sites and commenced the build- 
ings, and that it is now too late to recede. Sir, I 
believe all the laws heretofore passed on this subject 
are unconstitutional and void. No rights have been 
or can be acquired under them. If there was any 
way to test their validity before an intelligent and 
honest judicial tribunal, they would be pronounced 
void, and your ttles that you have acquired under 
them would be adjudged worthless. Let us pause, 
then, before we have squandered any more treas- 
ure. Let us hasten to retrace our steps. Let us 
recur back to first principles, discard precedent, and 
consult the Constitution. 

But, Mr. Chairman, suppose there was no ques- 
tion about the Constitution involved; suppose we 
examine this system upon principles of expediency 
and justice: how will it then appear? Really, Mr. 
Chairman, I was amused yesterday in listening to 
the animated appeals from the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, {Mr. t 
his Louisville hospital. Fle tells us they are not 
going to be satished with one of your ordinary 
poor-houses, that will cost twenty-five thousand 
dollars. Oh no; that would be outshone by some 
of their State institutions. No, no; he must have 
a magnificent edifice, that will cost fifty thousand, 
and be an ornament to their city. This he calls 
generous. Generous to hin, sir, but robbery to 
my constituents. What, sir, my constituents to 
be taxed to raise money to support the poor that 
may happen to be at Louisville, and, not content 
with that, to build edifices there and elsewhere on 
amagnificent scale, to reflect honor upon the mu- 
nificence of the Federal Government! They, sir, 
have to support their own poor, and all transient 
paupers that may chance to come among them. 

Are we to be told that Louisville and these other 
points are great commercial cities, located on great 
thoroughfares, and consequently have many sick? 
And are they not wealthy places, with a large pop- 
ulation? Do they not already enjoy advantages 
enough? ; oie mo - 
be located at the heads of commerce on the great | 
thorousfares of the country, where wealth is flow- | 


Are they not liable to | 


HOMASSON,] for justice in behalf of | 


In Heaven's name, is it not enough to | 
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ing in upon them in never-ceasing streams; where 
|| property is so much enhanced in value; where the 
|| ability to take care of themselves is so great? Can 
|| they not be content with this? Are they unwilling 
|, to experience the little incidental evils of providing 

for their own sick, and such as commerce and trade 

place in their midst? It appears so, Mr. Chair- 

man. We find them coming here, telling us they 
| have an extensive commerce, a world of trade, 
_abundant means, and then trying to thrust their 


‘| arms into the Federal treasury, to filch out the | 
means of building apne and supporting their | 


poor. If they have a bar, or a snag in their rivers, 
or any impediment in their harbors, they come here 
and ask to have the whole country taxed to re- 
move it. They seem to think it all right to com- 
pel people who live at a distance from these chan- 
nels of commerce to provide for their own poor; 
to make their own roads and canals to transport in 
their own vehicles their own produce to market; to 
do all this for themselves, oak then quietly be taxed 
to take care of their poor, to clear out their rivers, 
to make and keep in repair their harbors. This 
they call justice. 
is generous. Sir, my constituents have entered 
into no such league; they have no such notions of 
justice; they believe this Government should treat 
all alike; that they and their State should take care 
of their own poor, of their own roads and canals; 
and this they do, and cheerfully too, for them- 
selves. 
things for other sections? Talk of justice! why 
such a system is monstrous; it shocks the moral 
sense. It is no more than robbery through the 
forms of law. I say forms; for I believe there is 
no authority in the Constitution for such legisla- 
tion; and there being no warrant, then all your 
, acts are void, 


Mr. Chairman, look at the State of New York; | 


look at her great commercial emporium, at her 
cities lining the banks of the Hudson, and the 
great Erie canal; look at the vast commerce borne 
upon them, the mighty tide of travel: have you 
| built any hospitals for her? Not one. From Buf- 
falo to New York, none. ‘Thank God her borders 
are not contaminated with them. To her honor 
be it said, she has never, I believe, asked for them; 
and if she should, I hope she will never obtain 
them; and yet she must be taxed to aid other 
points. And this is justice! Away with the idea. 
I wonder gentlemen do not blush when they utter 
the word. Talk of generosity! And is this their 
idea of generosity, to help those places already 
highly favored by nature, end plunder the secluded 
sections to do it? Wondrous generosity this! My 
constituents have no such idea of the term; thisisa 
new definition to them, sir; and I believe, too, to by 
far the largest part of the country. 
Look at this system a moment in an economical 
pointof view. Who that is here has not observed 


that in managing the public affairs of the smaller | 
political divisions—towns or villages, for instance— | 


there honesty and economy prevail. Advance a 
step, and beak at those of counties, less under the 
immediate eye of the people, and now and then 
you will (pretty well covered up) spy out a little 
petty larceny. Go to the States, and you will find 
(slightly blushing) grand larceny. Come here, and 
wholesale robbery is too mild a term to describe it, 
and men glorying in the smartness and dexterity 
with which it is carried on. 
that it costs this Government at least five times as 


much to accomplish the same results as it does || 


towns? What conclusion should we draw from 
this? Manifestly, that it should confine itself to 
its legitimate duties—manage the foreign relations 
of the country; quit grasping after power over the 
internal and domestic affairs of the States; but 
leave all these where they properly belong, to the 
States themselves, and the people. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been astonished, perfect- 
ly astonished, at many things I have witnessed 
here; when I came, believing as I did that I was to 
be associated with honorable gentlemen, I had no 
expectation of seeing disgraceful scrambles for 
local advantages. I had not even dreamed that 


| there were any here who would attempt to thrust || 


_ their arms to the elbow into the treasury, through 
that into the pockets of the people, te abstract 
money to expend on objects for the benefit of their 

sections. I had hoped for reforms; and yet, to 

‘my utter astonishment, 1 found from day to day 
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| measures of extravagance, measures of a loca} 
| character, of sectional advantage, obtaining major- 
'| ities in this House. I could at first hardly believe 
| it; seeing the same thing again and again repeat- 
| ed, I sought to ascertain the motives that influenced 
| members in giving them their support. I found 
| the entire mass of those in favor of continuing 
\| the protective policy of the country, with scarcely 
an exception, voting uniformly in favor of every 
|| proposition requiring the largest expenditure of 
money. No matter what the project, only let it 
require money, and, in committee or out, it was 
sure of their support; they were its warmest cham. 
i} pions. No matter to them, though no portion of 
| the money was to be expended in their region; 
|| they were equally liberal, equally generous; any- 
|| thing, it strikes me, to get money out of the treas- 
/ury, is their motto. It requires but a dull intel- 
| Jeet to discover the motive with them to spend the 
|, money. The greater the expenditure, - more 
|| revenue must be collected, and the higher the du- 
] ties must be kept up. 1 can account for their 
,| course in no other way. 
I regard this, Mr. Chairman, as one of the great 
| evils of the protective system; in short, sir, the very 
|| nux vomica of it. Farewell, sir, to all hopes of 
|| economy or reform, while this is continued. | 
\| disliked the system when I came here, but much 
| more now. Let even a friend of that system, hon- 
_estly believing it is best for the country, (having 
no personal interest in its continuance,) but come 
|, here and watch the course of legislation in this 
| Hall for one session, and witness the extravagance 
_which appears to be its legitimate child; let him 
| behold the friends of that system marching in solid 
|| phalanz, leagued with a class of gentlemen, whose 
| only object appears to be to get money expended 
‘| on some project or other in their particular sec- 
| tion; let him see how well these classes agree—the 
| one in wanting the money out of the treasury, and 
| the other in wanting to get hold of it—and see the 
‘| combination, again and again, vote down the great 
|| mass of the Democratic party, and scarcely a half 
| dozen Whigs, who sometimes vote with them, and 
'| I would be content that the system should abide 
|| the result of his judgment. If he was still doubt- 
| ing, I would direct his attention to the demoralizing 
| effects of such legislation. I would ask him to 
look at the beautiful log-rolling, when some of our 
|| pattern river and harbor bills came under considera- 
{| tion; see it sustained throughout by the friends of 
|| the protective policy, in all its features; and then 
look on and see the appropriation for Charlestoa 
' harbor, (a work, I presume, as deserving as any,) 
| stricken out, when it is ascertained that the South 
‘| Carolina delegation cannot be induced to vote for 
'| the bill. What aspectacle is here presented! What 
| legislation for an American Congress! 
| But, gentlemen, we have a war on hand now, 
/and this will necessarily lead to an expenditure. 
_ If large expenses will sustain the protective sys- 
tem, it may now be regarded as out of danger. 
| There can no longer be an excuse for continuing 
| this extravagance for this purpose. But we hear 
it said, Mr. Chairman, that this is no time to change 
| 


| the tariff, no time to change our legislation now, 
because the country is involved in war. Not now 
is always the cry of those opposed to reforms. 
|| Wait until a seasonable time in the judgment of 
' such shall arrive, and abuses will be eternal. It 
| appears to me that now is the very time to cease 
| to do evil, and learn to do well—to enter seriously 
upon the task of confining our legislation to the 
limits prescribed by the Constitution. Let us give 
an earnest of our intentions by withholding these 
appropriations. Pass these, and we know that 
others will follow. We have already seen how 
they progress. We began by the Committee of 
Ways and Means reporting in favor of Louisville, 
Pittsburg, and Cleveland. The Committee of the 
1 Whole ha 
' 


ve added Paducah and Natchez. The 
_ gentleman from Cincinnati has attempted to obtain 

fifteen thousand dollars for his city. It appears 
| that a hospital already exists there, built and main- 
|| tained by some authority under the State. Now, 
|| when they find this Government constructing them 


} 
j 
| 
| 
} 


'| at the expense of the nation, they call for a share. 
They have conferred honor upon themselves and 
| their city in doing what they have accomplished. 
| I have no complaint to make against their present 
| application; it is the natural effect of the system. 
'| Let this Government continue their present course, 
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and depend upon it, sir, nobody else will do any- | 
thing in such matters. Why should they? If they | 
take care of their own sick, they must necessarily | 
be taxed to provide for those of other places. Ap- 
Jications are also made for Alton and Cincinnati. || 
The gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. Stanton] 
has told us that he shall report a bill from the 
Committee of Naval Affairs to establish a hospital 
at Memphis. 

I have no doubt, Mr. Chairman, but all these 
places, and hundreds of others, are just as much 
entitled to such favors as Louisville. Indeed, I | 
regard the Representatives of those places as dis- | 
charging their duty, when they see such bills pass- | 
ing, to get their cities provided for; their constit- 
vents will censure them if they do not. Itis the 
system I complain of; the violation of the Consti- 
tution; the rank injustice to the country generally. 
It is true, this is in part reported from the Com- || 
mittee of Ways and Means; and yet | do not be- | 
lieve the worthy chairman of that committee ap- | 
proves of the system. The aets providing for the | 
erection of these have already been passed, and he | 
regards it to be his duty to report to the House 
for its consideration the necessary means to pros- | 
ecute them. It was but the other day that we saw | 
that vigilant guardian of the treasury questioned | 
as to an item he had reported, and he told the com- 
mittee that he regarded it as wrong, and had here- 
tofore, on previous occasions, refused to report it; 
and the House had uniformly inserted it. He, Mr. | 
Chairman, is becoming discouraged in his labors; | 
the combination | have before alluded to has beaten | 
him so often I do not wonder at it. 

1 hope, Mr. Chairman, yet to see this system 
broken up, root and branch. Let us take up the 
tariff bill now on our tables, and act upon it at | 
once; strike out the clause providing for a tax upon | 
tea and coffee in case of a deficiency of revenue. | 

| 





Let this system of extravagant expenditure return 
to vex the inventors. In case of a deficiency of | 
revenue, | hope the chairman of Ways and Means 
will promptly report a law imposing a direct tax 
to supply it. I will cheerfully vote for it in pref- | 
erence to the other mode. The imposition and | 
collection of a direct tax will accomplish a vast 
amount of good. I want to see the pockets of 
your Astors and Appletons reached. want to 
see those gentlemen who obtain seats upon this 
floor, and labor might and main to procure some 
appropriation for some local object in their dis- 
tricts, and then go back to their constituents and 
plume themselves upon their feats, and ask to be 
again returned, because they have succeeded in | 
obtaining one or two hundred thousand dollars 
from the treasury for their special benefit, follow 
round at the heels of the collector of the tax. I 
want to hear what they will then say for them- 
selves. I want to hear them answer the inquiry of 
the tax payer as to what they have done with the | 
money. Will they then dare tell them they have 
been building poor-houses at Louisville and other | 
places; that they had been voting appropriations to 
the Cumberland road, and to remove the Muscle 
Shoals out of the Tennessee river, and a thousand 
other things of a similar character; and that they 
had to do all this and be generous, or otherwise 
they could not succeed in obtaining the glorious 
things for them they had been striving for? I want | 
to see this tested shannsighi, and then hear men | 





talk about justice. 

I have thought, sir, it would be the happiest 
thing for the nation, if a direct tax, amounting 
to about five millions, could be collected, even | 
should the money be sunk in the ocean; then we | 
should hear no more about hospitals, Cumberland | 
roads, Muscle Shoals, or any of that class. Then 
the chairman of the Committee of Ways and | 
Means would no longer be troubled with successful 
attempts to insert into his annual appropriation 
bills, amendments providing appropriations for one | 
local object or another, until he became disgusted, 
and is willing to abandon their support. Then the | 
attention of every member would be directed to a 
thorough examination of every item, to see if he 
could find anything that could be retrenched with- | 
out serious detriment to the publicservice. I repeat, | 
! ardently long to behold such a state of hings. || 





In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I wish to address | 
afew remarks to the consideration of my col- | 
leagues on this floor. The situation of our State } 
is such that we have nothing to gain by this profli- || 





gate system of legislation; our roads and canals 
are made, our hospitals have been erected: all this 
we have been compelled to do for ourselves. I 


'| would to God we could give her entire vote here in 


opposition to every part of the scheme. Then, | 


|| indeed, the system would be shaken to its foun- 


dation. Her thirty-four votes in one united body 
could restore the Constitution to its original vigor; 
could enforce economy and every desirable reform. 
But I have no right to expect this from my politi- 
cal opponents. Permit me to say to my political 
associates that we may accomplish much. Let 
us make our twenty-one votes count every time 
on the side of the Constitution and of justice, and 
if any one offers to dole out to us for one of our 


| constituents some five or ten thousand dollars, let 


us reject it with scorn; and if we cannot entirely 
overthrow the system, we can do much in arresting 
its onward progress. This I believe our constitu- 
ents expect and demand at our hands. 





GENERALS SCOTT AND GAINES. 





MESSAGE 
oF 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 

In answer to a resolution of the Senate of the 5th 
of June, relative to the calling of volunteers or 
militia into the service of the United States, by 
an officer of the army, without legal authority; 


to the measures adopted for the defence of the | 


southern frontier, &c. 


To the Senate of the United States : 

I communicate herewith a report from the Sec- 
retary of War, transmitting the correspondence 
called for by the resolution of the Senate of the 5th 
instant, with General Edmund P. Gaines and General 
Winfield Scott, of the army of the United States. 

The report of the Secretary of War, and the ac- 
companying correspondence with General Gaines, 
contain all the information in my possession in 
relation to calls for ‘* volunteers or militia into the 


service of the United States”’ ‘* by any officer of | 


the army,”’ without legal “ authority therefor,”’ 
and of the ‘‘ measures which have been adopted”’ 
‘¢ in relation to such officer or troops so called into 
service.”’ 

In addition to the information contained in the 
report of the Secretary of War, and the accompany- 
ing correspondence with ‘* Major General Scott of 
the United States army, upon the subject of his 
taking the command of the army of occupation on 
the frontier of Texas,’’ I state, that on the same 
day on which I approved and signed the act of the 
13th May, 1846, entitled “An act providing for 
the prosecution of the existing war between the 
United States and the Republic of Mexico,”’ I com- 
municated to General Scott, through the Secretary 
of War, and also in a personal interview with that 
officer, my desire that he should take command of 
the army on the Rio Grande, and of the volunteer 
forces, which I informed him it was my intention 
forthwith to call out to march to that frontier, to be 
employed in the prosecution of the war against 
Mexico. 
Scott was voluntary on my part, and was made 
without any request or intimation on the subject 
from him. It was made in consideration of his 
rank as commander-in-chief of the army. My 
communications with General Scott assigning him 
the command were verbal, first through the Secre- 
tary of War, and afterwards in person. No writ- 
ten order was deemed to be necessary. General 
Scott assented to assume the command, and on the 
following day I had another interview with him 


and the Secretary of War, in relation to the num- |! 


ber and apportionment among the several States of 
the volunteer forces to be called out for immediate 
service; the forces which were to be organized and 
held in readiness subject to a future call should it 


become necessary; and other military preparations || 


and movements to be made with a view to the 
vigorous prosecution of the war. It was distinctly 


settled and was well understood by General Scott, | 
that he was to command the army in the war against | 
| Mexico, and so continued to be settled and under- | 
| stood, without any other intention on my part, un- 
| til the Secretary of War submitted to me the letter 


of General Scott, addressed to him under date of 
the 21st of May, 1846, a copy of which is here- 
with communicated. The character of that letter 
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| made it proper in my judgment to change my de- 
termination in regard to the command of the army; 
and the Secretary of War, by my direction, in his 
letter of the 25th of May, 1846, a copy of which is 
| also herewith communicated, for the reasons there- 
| in assigned, informed General Scott that he was re- 
| lieved from the command of the army destined to 
prosecute the war against Mexico, and that he 
would remain in the discharge of his duties at 
Washington. The command of the army on the 
frontier of Mexico has since been assigned to Gen- 
eral Taylor with his brevet rank of major general, 
recently conferred upon him. 
JAMES K. POLK. 
WasuinerTon, June 8, 1846. 


War DrepartMent, June 8, 1846. 

Sir: In compliance with your direcuon, | have 
| the honor to transmit herewith such letters and 
documents as are in this department, to enable you 
to answer the resolution of the Senate of the Sth 
instant, requesting information. First, in relation 
to unauthorized calls of volunteers and militia into 
the service of the United States by any officers of 

i! the army, &ec. Second, the correspondence he- 
tween the Secretary of War and Major General 
Scott, on the subject of his taking the command of 

| the army of occupation on the frontiers of ‘Texas, 
| &e. And third, the correspondence between Gen. 
| Gaines and the Government, from the Ist of June, 
| 1845, to the present time, upon the subject of volun- 
teers or militia ordered to the frontiers of Texas. 

The information requested in the first and last 

‘| branches of the resolution, is mainly furnished by 
the correspondence herewith submitted between 

| this department and General Gaines, who is the 

‘| only officer of the army known to have called for 

|| volunteers or militia without legal authority within 
| the period specified. ‘The first unauthorized call 
| by chat officer was made on the Governor of Lou- 
| istana on the 15th of August, 1845, for two com- 
'| panies of volunteer artillery, (about 200 men,) 
which were mustered into service on the 2lst of 
that month, and immediately sent to Texas, to re- 
port to General Taylor at Corpus Christi. As 
| soon as information of this call was made known 
to the department, General Gaines was reminded, 
in a communication addressed to him, that author- 
ity to make such calls was vested only in the Pres- 
ident; and that ‘* the emergency which would tel- 

‘ erate or excuse the assumption of this authority by 

‘a military officer in command at a distance from 

‘ the seat of government, in anticipation of the Pres- 

‘ident’s action must be one indicating great and im- 

'*minent peril to the country—a peril so great and 
‘ so imminent as to leave no reasonable doubt that 

| © the President, with a full knowledge of all the cir- 
‘cumstances of the case, would have felt it to be 
‘his duty to resort to such aid.’’ As the call had 
been promptly responded to, and the troops sent to 
| their destination before the action of General Gaines 

_ could be stayed, General Taylor was directed to 
receive and retain them in service, as long as, in 

| his judgment, the public exigeney might require, 
although by your direction General Gaines was 
| informed that his proceeding was not approved by 

' you. These volunteers were discharged and sent 

| home on the expiration of their three months’ term 
| of service. 

No further calls appear to have been made by 
General Gaines for volunteers or militia, until early 
in May of the present year, when unauthorized 
requests or requisitions, in various forms, and of 
different import, were made by him for a volun- 

| teer force, some to be in readiness, and others for 

| immediate entrance into service, the amount of 
which is not yet known at this department, but 
as far as ascertained, is embraced in a statement 
which is among the documents herewith furnished. 

It is also understood that he has taken measures 

to organize troops independent of his calls upon 

States through the respective Governors; and the 

/accompanying documents show that he had ap- 

pointed various staff officers, without instructions 
or legal authority. As soon as information was 
received of those proceedings, prompt measures 
were taken to counteract them, and to arrest this 
| course of independent action. A portion of those 

thus called into service by requisitions upon the 
| Governors of Alabama, Mississippi, and Missouri, 
| having promptly responded to the same, the Gov- 

‘ ernors of those States were informed that these 
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calls upon them had been recognised ‘to the extent 
of the numbers furnished and ‘sent to Texas.’’ To 


this extent, and no further, has the conduct of | 


General Gaines, in making requisitions calling into 
service and organizing troops, been recognised, and 
all beyond has been distinctly disapproved. 

By your direction, orders i 
lieving him from the command of the western di- 
vision, and requiring him to repair to this city. 

‘The correspondence called for by the second 
branch of the resolution accompanies this commu- 
nication, In relation to that part of it which asks 
for information ‘‘ whether any order was at any 
time given by the President or Secretary of War 
to General Scott to proceed to the Rio Grande, or 
to take command of the army,” &c., I have to state 
that, about the time the law recognising the exist- 
ence of a war between the United States and Mex- 
ico, and authorizing the raising a volunteer force 
of fifty thousand men, was passed, I had a conver- 
sation with Major General Scott, and, by your di- 
rection, informed. him that you intended to put the 


army designed to operate against Mexico under his 


immediate command, and invited him, as you re- 
quested me to do, to eall on you, for the purpose 
of receiving your views and instructions. An in- 
terview between yourself and him, at which I was 
present, shortly afler took place, when you an- 
nouneed to him your determination to assign him 
to the command of the army in the war against 
Mexico. ‘The order and instructions to him were 
verbal, and lam not aware that they have been 
reiterated in writing. Tle immediately entered 
upon the necessary arrangements to carry into ef- 
fect your views and instructions, and down to the 
present time has been assiduously engaged in the 
duties of his office. Interviews and consultations 
between him and myself, often at my particular in- 
stance, have very frequently taken place in regard 
to arrangements and preparations for carrying on 
the war. When I first communicated to him your 
intention to place him in the command of the army, 
he replied, that he should neither decline nor solicit 
that service; but at once, on receiving your verbal 
order, erftered readily into the preparatory meas- 
ures to carry them into effect. [am not aware that 
he claimed ‘that command was due to him from 
his rank in the army,’’ or expressed any wish to 
be assigned to it, until his preference was intima- 
ted in his letter of the 25th ultimo, in reply to mine 
of the same date, and his claim set forth in that of 
the 27th, both which are among the papers here- 
with submitted. His wishes in this respect have 
not been made known to me, further than they are 
ex presst d in these two letters. [had no intimation 
whatever that you intended to change or thought 
of reconsidering the orders to General Scott, com- 


mitting to him the command of the army to operate | 
against Mexico, until | had submitted to you his | 
After your exami- | 
nation of that letter, | received your direction, | 


letter to me of the 2Ist ultimo. 


changing your previous orders, and communicated 
it to him in my letter of the 25th of May. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, your 
obedient servant, W. L. MARCY. 

To the Presipent. 
CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE SECRETARY 

OF WAR AND GENERAL SCOTT. 
Heapquarters or THE Army, 
Washington, May 21, 1846. 

Sir: I have received no orders, as yet, assign- 
ing me to the immediate command of the army 
about to be raised to conquer a peace within Mex- 
ico; but | have been told to hold myself in readi- 
ness for that service. From that moment I have 
occupied myself incessantly with the vast prelim- 
inary arrangements which can only be made ad- 
vantageously at this place, through the respective 
chiefs of the general statf—the Adjutant General, 
(Quartermaster General, Commissary General of 
Subsistence, Chief of Ordnance, and Surgeon Gen- 
eral. Ihave been much occupied, also, in the dis- 
tribution of the quotas of volunteers needed among 
the several States; in apportioning the horse to 
the foot; in the study of the routes of march and 


water-conveyances for the several bodies of troops | 
to the best points on the frontiers of Mexico; in the | 


study of the northern interior, and the southern 
routes of that republic; in looking to the means of 
wansportation on the Rio Grande, to and beyond 


1ave been issued, re- || 


Generals Scott and Gaines. 


all sorts on this side, &c., &c. 

As these matters are respectively settled, or- 
ders and instructions have been, or will be given, 
to the chiefs of the general staff at this place, and 
the routes of march and water-conveyances, to- 
gether with the depéts for supplies of every de- 
| seription, are finally to be communicated to the 

unknown commanders of volunteers whose ser- 
|| vices are to be accepted. 

In the midst of these multitudinous and indis- 
pensable occupations, I have learned from you that 
much impatience is already felt, perhaps in high 
quarters, that I have not already put myself in 
route for the Rio Grande; and now, with fourteen 
hours a day of preliminary work remaining on 
my hands for many days, I find myself compelled 
to stop that necessary work, to guard myself 
against, perhaps, utter condempation in the quar- 
| ters alluded to. 
had too much special experience, not to feel the 
infinite importance of securing myself against dan- 


fore advancing upon the public enemy. 

Not an advantageous step can be taken in a for- 
ward march without the confidence that all is well 
behind. If insecure in that quarter, no general 


_be done in front. I am, therefore, not a little 
alarmed, nay, crippled in my energies, by the 
knowledge of the impatience in question, and I beg 
to say I fear no other danger. 

My intentions have been, after making all pre- 
liminary arrangements here, to pass down the Ohio 
and Mississippi, to see, or to assure myself by cor- 
respondence, that the volunteers, on whom we are 
mostly to Sely in the prosecution of the existing 
war, are rapidly assembling for the service; to 
learn the probable time of their readiness to ad- 
vance upon Mexico; to ascertain if their supplies 
of every kind are in place, or are likely to be in 

| place in sufficient time; to hasten one and the other; 
to harmonize the movements of volunteers, and to 
modify their routes (if necessary) so that all, or at 
least a sufficient number, shall arrive at the indi- 
cated points in the Mexican frontier at the best 
periods, and, as far as practicable, about the same 
time. All that I have but sketched I deem to be 


I am too old a soldier, and have | 


ger (ill-will or pre-condemnation) in my rear be- | 
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that river; in determining the depéts of supplies of || structed, by the first of September next. Can 


two-thirds, or even a half of the volunteer horse be 
| got to that river much before that time? | greatly 
/doubt the possibility—without the shadow of a 
doubt about the patriotism or zeal of the citizens 
| who have been specially called upon. The foot 
| volunteers, aided by water transportation, (be- 
| lieved to be impossible with the horse,) may, pro- 
| bably, reach all the points for commencing opera- 
But if horse bea 
| necessary element to success, (and two-thirds, if 


| not three-fourths, of the Mexican army are un- 


can ‘0a his whole heart and mind into the work to | 
if 


| derstood to be in the saddle,) what utility would 
| there be in forcing the foot much ahead of the 
horse? This ought to be a matter of arrange- 
ment, left to the commander of the special army, 
as information may open upon him in his progress 
to the Mexican frontier, near the heads of columns, 


of them. The particular question here then re- 
curs: Can the horse regiment from Kentucky, 
(the most distant from Mexico,) or that from Ten- 
nessee, (say nineteen days nearer,) reach the Rio 
Grande (by land be it remembered) much before 
| the day (Ist of September) before mentioned? | 
| have learned personally from the zealous and in- 
| telligent Adjutant General (Dudley) of Kentucky, 
that that most distant horse regiment cannot be 
assembled (say) at Frankfort on the Bowling- 
green, earlier than the latter part of June. 
Thence it will probably be obliged to march via 
Memphis, Fulton, on the Red river, San Antonio 
de Bexar, &c., a line of some 1200 miles. The 
routes of the Tennessee, Arkansas, and Missis- 
sippi horse will be respectively, say 400, 600, and 
700 miles shorter; but even the middle or Tennes- 
see horse regiment cannot, allowing not a day for 
instruction at its rendezvous, or on the route, reach 
| the Rio Grande before (according to all computa- 
| tions we can make here) the middle of August. 
| | think, considering that we cannot hope to have 
more than 800 regular cavalry on the lower Rio 
Grande, no commander would be willing to enter 
Mexico without both the Kentucky and Tennes- 
see regiments of horse, and all that have been 
called from points nearer to the field of expected 
operations. I may now state a fact which seems 
to be conclusive as to the period best for taking up 


| 

| or within easy corresponding distance with most 
| 
| 


‘not only useful to success, but indispensable. As || lines of operations from and beyond the lower Rio 


a soldier I make this assertion, without the fear of 
contradiction from any honest and candid soldier. 
Against the ad captandwm condemnation of all 
other persons, whoever may be designated for the 
high command in question, there can be no reliance 
(in his absence) a 
steady support of his Government. If I cannot 
have that sure basis to rest upon, it will be infi- 
nitely better for the country (not to speak of my 
personal security) that some other commander of 
the new army against Mexico should be selected. 
No matter who he may be, he shall, at least, be 
judged and supported by me, in this office, and 
everywhere else, as I would desire, if personally 
in that command, to be myself judged and sup- 
ported. 

, My explicit meaning is, that I do not desire to 
place myself in the most perilous of all positions— 
a fire upon my rear from Washington, and a fire in 
front from the Mexicans. 


ther than the active, candid, and | 


It was distinctly admitted, and laid down as a | 
basis, in the interviews I had the honor to hold | 


with the President and yourself on the subject, 
that a special army of some thirty thousand troops, 


regulars, and twelve months’ volunteers would be | 


necessary for the march against, and the conquest 
of a peace in Mexico. I adhere to that opinion. 


It is foreseen, with tolerable certainty, that we shall | 
not have, in many months, more than seven thou- | 


sand (if quite so many) regulars, applicable to 
that service. The remaining numbers are to be 
made up in volunteer horse and foot. 


I suppose | 


of these, taken together, about 17,000 have been | 


actually called for. There is yet good time I think 


to make the additions suggested in one of. the | 


tables I had the honor to submit last night. 
The question follows: By what time can an army 


alluded to upon Mexico? 


| More than half of the 7,000 regulars remain to 
| be recruited. 


¥ 


Hi of about 30,000, as above, be brought to act from | 
_ the different points agreed upon in the interviews | 


1 hope they may be obtained and || 
taken to the Rio Grande, though raw or unin- 


Grande. 

All the information that can be obtained here 
represents that the rainy season on and south of 
the Rio Grande, begins about June, and terminates 
about the Ist of September; that, during that sea- 
son, the hoof of the horse and the mule becomes 
softened (though shod) and diseased so as to dis- 
able the animal for travel and work. Again: it is 
at the end of the rainy season, and for some weeks 
later, that, in the northern provinces of Mexico, 
men and horses would have the best chance to 
obtain drinking water, the horses the best grazing, 
| and the commissaries the best beef and mutton for 
men. 

But another reason has been mentioned why | 
should leave the preliminary work to be done here, 
and abandon the twelve-months volunteers to find 
their way as they may to the Mexican frontier— 
viz: the number of patriotic Louisianians who have 
poured, and are pouring in, upon Brevet Brigadier 
General Taylor, at Point Isabel or opposite Mat- 
amoros. 

Those meritorious volunteers can, under the cir- 
| cumstances, have legally engaged for three months 
only. They could have had no knowledge of the 
volunteer act of May 13, 1846, without which no 
enrolment for more than three months would be 
binding upon them. After that term, without a for- 
mal reénrolment, under the recent act, for the long- 
er period, not an officer or a man could be legally 
held to service or tried for any offence whatever. 
They evidently hastened to the scene of danger to 
succor our little army there; to save it from what 
they no doubt deemed probable surrender or de- 
struction. Many of the Louisianians may be ready 
to become twelve months volunteers, and to be 
'| organized legally as such. As three-months men 
they could hardly, even in the absence of hostile 
forces, march to Monterey, before becoming en- 
titled to (no doubt) an honorable discharge. Be- 
'| fore the time for that discharge, it may certainly be 
well—if numbers of them do not volunteer under 
| the recent act—to send the quotas of foot, called for 
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from the lower Mississippi, to aid General Taylor 
in defending his positions, and perhaps taking new | 
ones on the other side of the Rio Grande. But for | 
the conquest of a peace, by regular, incessant, and || 
forward movements, the basis of our calculations \| 
here (as to numbers) must be altogether extrava- || 
gant, if a much larger army, including that in po- || 
sition, and one very differently composed, (inhorse | 
and foot,) be not necessary. It was to command | 
such larger army that I understood myself as likely || 
to be sent to the Mexican frontier, as it is always || 
unjust to a junior general who has done well, and || 
js supposed to be doing well, to supersede him 
by a general of higher rank, without sending with || 
the latter creas reinforcements. [ should || 
esteem myself the unhappy instrument of wound- 
ing the honorable pride of the gallant and judicious 
Taylor, if ordered to supersede him under different 
circumstances. 

However the foregoing suggestions (hastily 
thrown together) may be viewed, I have deemed 
it due more to the country than my humble self, 
that I should present them, and await the wishes 
or the orders of the President. 

With great respect, I have the honor to remain, 
sir, your most obedient servant, 

WINFIELD SCOTT. 

Hon. W. L. Marcy, Secretary of War. 





War Department, May 25, 1846. 


Sir: I have received your letter of the 21st in- | 
stant, and considering its extraordinary character, 
and the grave matters set forth therein, reflecting | 
upon the motives and objects of the President in | 
tendering to you, as he has, in an explicit man- 
ner, the command of the forces destined for the 
war against Mexico, I deemed it to be my duty to 
lay it before him, and to take his direction in re- 
gard to its contents. 

The passages in your letter which have excited 
his surprise and deep regret are those in which you 
impute to the President, in terms not inexplicit, ill 
will towards yourself, or pre-condemnation, and a 
course of conduct on his part which has already, 
as you allege, impeded your labors of preparation | 
and crippled your energies. 

A reference to two or three paragraphs in your 

letter will show that he is not at liberty to give a | 
different construction to your language. You were, 
through me, and also at a personal interview with 
the President, made acquainted with his settled 
determination to put you in immediate command 
of the forces to be employed in carrying on the | 
war with Mexico, and you had, as you state, been 
devoting your time and attention to preliminary 
and preparatory arrangements. ‘In the midst of | 
‘these mulutudinous and indispensable occupa- 
‘tions,” you say, “I have learned from you that 
‘much impatience is already felt, perhaps in high 
‘quarters, that I have not already put myself in 
‘route for the Rio Grande; and now, with four- 
‘teen hours a day of preliminary work remaining 
‘on my hands for many days, I find myself eom- | 
‘pelled to stop that necessary work, to guard my- 
‘self against, perhaps, utter condemnation in the 
‘quarters alluded to. I am too old a soldier, and 
‘have had too much special experience, not to feel 
‘the infinite importance of securing myself against 
‘danger—(ill will or pre-condemnation)—in my 
‘rear, before advancing upon the public enemy. | 
‘Not an advantageous step can be taken in a for- | 
‘ward march, without the confidence that all is 
‘well behind. If insecure in that quarter, no gen- 
‘eral can put his whole heart and mind into the 
‘work to be done in front. Iam, therefore, not a 
‘little alarmed—nay, crippled in my energies—by 
‘the knowledge of the impatience in question; and | 
‘I beg to say I fear no other danger.’ 
_ This language scarcely requiresa comment. That | 
it conveys the strongest suspicion—not to say a di- | 
rect imputation of most unworthy motives in the 
Executive government—of bad faith towards your- 
seli—of a reckless disregard of the interests of the 
country—of a design to carry on a war against you 
— om are sent forth to carry on a'war against | 
ne pu 


ton, 





lic enemy, there can be, I think, no ques- || 
i You must allow me to advert to the only | 
fact to which you allude as the foundation for moon 4 
frave imputations. You have learned, you say, | 
Jrom me that much impatience is felt, perhaps in high 
quarters, that you are not already put ix route for the 








our interview, when this —_ was alluded to, is 
not so fully stated as it ought to be, considering 


| the purposes to which you have converted it. You 


presented to me fully and clearly the difficulties and 
delays which, in your opinion, would attend the 
assembling of the volunteers on the Rio Grande, 
and, in conclusion, expressed your belief that it 


could not be done before the Ist day of September | 
next. I then alluded to the troops which were now | 


hastening to General Taylor’s standard, under his 


requisition—to the excited feelings of the country | 


| —to the patriotic ardor of those troops—to the dis- 
| appointment which both they and the country 


would feel, if an army of eight or ten thousand 


| men were on the Rio Grande comparatively inac- 


tive during their entire tour of service, which, be- 


| ing limited to three months, would terminate before 
| the period named by you for the assembling of the 
| volunteers on the Rio Grande. It was with special 
reference to the employment of the troops that 


would be on that frontier by the Ist day of June, 
that I spoke of what would be the sentiments of 
the country, and of the spirited and gallant men 
who had entered into the service, and of the ex- 


pectations of the Executive upon this subject. [ | 


was well aware that the President was most anx- 
ious that the war should be prosecuted with 
promptness and vigor, and that the brave and pa- 
triotic men who had been called out, should have 


an opportunity to render their country active and | 


effective service. I knew, too, that the President 
confidently hoped and expected that a large portion 
of the volunteers, authorized by the act of May 
13th, would arrive on the frontier in sufficient force 
for active operations before the time which you in- 
dicated. With the view of securing this important 
object, the most energetic measures had been adopt- 


|ed. Every consideration of economy and duty 


forbade that the troops should, if thus collected, be 


permitted to remain inactive, by reason of the ab- | 


sence of the general officer, who, fully possessed of | 


the views of the Executive, was to direct their 
movements. 

I did not deem it improper, indeed I considered 
it a matter of duty, to communicate to the general, 
to whom the President had freely confided the 
management of the war, his views and expecta- 
tions upon this point. ‘That this communication, 
made in the manner it was, should not have been 
kindly received, is surprising to me; but vastly 
more so is the fact, that it should be made the 
basis of the most offensive imputations against the 
Executive government, which had voluntarily se- 
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and preparations for the early and vigorous prose- 
cution of hostilities against Mexico. 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, W. L. MARCY. 
Major General Winrtetp Scorr, 
Commanding General, Sc. 





HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, May 25, 1846. 

I respectfully submit to the Secretary of War 
certain leading points, on the settlement of which 
will depend a great number of smaller matters to. 
be attended to successively and rapidly. 

My allusion is to the different State quotas of 
twelve-month volunteers which have been called 
for, and which are to be ordered to march against 
Mexico. 

I suppose that those volunteers may be, by States, 
assembled at their respective rendezvous about as 
follows: 

Ohio, quota, at or near Cincinnati, June 20, 1846. 

Kentucky, quota, at, say Frankfort or Bowling 
Green, June 20, 1846. 

Indiana, quota, at, say Madison or Jefferson, 
June 20, 1846. 

Illinois, quota, at, say Quincy and Shawnee- 
town, June 25, 1846. 

Tennessee, quota, at, say Nashville and Mem- 
phis, June 25, 1846. 

Missouri, quota, at, say Fort Leavenworth and 
Jefferson Barracks, June 25, 1846. 

Arkansas, quota, at, say Washington or Fulton, 
June 30, 1846. 

Mississippi, quota, at, say Natchez, June 30, 
1846. 

Alabama, quota, at, say Mobile, June 30, 1846. 

Georgia, quota, at, say Columbus, on the Chat- 
tahoochee, June 30, 1846. 

The great difficulty first to be considered is, the 
placing of the mounted volunteers on the Rio 
Grande, and at the proper points—say (for the 
Chihuahua expedition) a little north of the Presi- 
dio de Rio Grande; and (for the march upon Mon- 
terey and south) at Camargo and Matamoros, or 
Rhinosa, 

Supposing the rivers to be navigable in all July 


| for steamers of the middle size, the horse regiments 


lected you to conduct our army, and determined to | 


put at your disposal the amplest means it could 


command to ensure victory, and to bring the war | 


to a successful and speedy termination. 

It was also a matter of unfeigned surprise to me 
that you should have attributed to the President 
the intention of opening a fire upon your rear, 
while a fire in front was opened upon you by the 


| enemy. On what foundation could such an assump- 


tion rest? Had not the President, in a frank and 
friendly spirit, just intrusted you with a command 
on which the glory and interest of the country de- 


pended, to say nothing of the success of his own | 
How could you, under these cir- || 
| cumstances, arrest your labors of preparation, and 


administration ? 


suffer your energies to be crippled, for the purpose 
of indulging in illiberal imputations against the 
man who had just bestowed upon you the highest 


|| mark of his confidence ? 


Entertaining, as it is most evident you do, the 
opinion that such are the motives and designs of 
the Executive towards you, and declaring it to be 


your explicit meaning that ‘*you do not desire to | 


place yourself in the most perilous of all positions— 
a fire wpon your rear from Washington, and the fire 
in front from the Mexicans,’’ and so entertaining 
them entirely without cause, or even the shadow 
of justification, the President would be wanting in 
his duty to the country, if he were to persist in his 
determination of imposing upon you the command 
of the army in the war against Mexico. He would 


| probably misunderstand the object you had in view 


in writing your letter, and disappoint your expecta- 
tions, if he did not believe that it was intended to 
affect a change of his purpose in this respect. I 
am, therefore, directed ty im to say that you will 
be continued in your present position here, and 


will devote your efforts to making arrangements | 


may be transported (but at great cost) from Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, &c., ria New Orleans and the 
Gulf of Mexico, to La Baca, (a branch of Mata- 
gorda bay,) and thence marched to the Presidio de 
Rio Grande, so as to reach that more distant point 
by (say) the Ist of August. The horse destined 
for the lower points—as Camargo, Rhinosa, and 
Matamoros—might proceed, by sea, to Point Isa- 
bel, and thus reach the Rio Grande a little earlier. 
But the horse regiment from Arkansas would be 


| obliged to march from Fulton to the Presidio de 


Rio Grande, (say) 600 miles, which would delay 
its arrival to about the 10th of August. 

All the foot volunteers called for, aided by steam, 
may be taken to the several points on the Rio 


| Grande a little earlier. 


It is thus shown, according to the best calcula- 
tions which can be made here—no matter how great 


| the zeal and energy of the State authorities and of 


the volunteers themselves—that the whole, (sa 
22,000,) nor the greater part of the twelve-month 
volunteers—horse and foot—cannot be brought on 
the Rio Grande before the first week in August, if 
so soon. 

Assuming, then, the possibility of getting (say) 


22,000 twelve-month volunteers (horse and foot) 


| expedition or not, it is my duty to meet it. 


in position on the Rio Grande by the Ist, or even 
the 10th of August, and leaving out, for the pres- 
ent, the possibility of extending the regular regi- 
ments (there or to be sent) by raw recruits to 
6,000 or 7,000 men—all within the same time—I 
come next to the second difficulty—can the troops, 
after getting in position, take up lines of operations 
beyond that river with any probability, nay, possibility, 
of advantage, in the month of August ? 

This is the question—put here in the second 
place, but which is the first in importance—now 
to be met. 

As a soldier, whether I am to command in the 
No 
matter what the danger to myself—and I know 
that I have already been condemned for having 
suggested the Ist of September as the earliest day 


'for marching much beyond the Rio Grande-—1 


have now, according to better and most reliable 
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information, come to the conclusion that such 
operations cannot, after, (say) the 10th of June, or 
before the lat of October, be assumed with the 
least possible advantage. This is a conclusion 
which (under every personal danger) I dare an- 
nounce, and I beg all above me in authority to dis- 
cuss it with severity, but also with candor; and if 
the conclusion shall be found to be just, that I may 
be cordially and actively sustained against the 
clamors of the ignorant and the slanders of the 
malign. I make this request, not as a personal 
favor, but for the good of the service, so far as my 
humble abilities, and far greater experience, may 
le deemed of any advantage to that service. 

My conclusion as to the Ist of October is found- 
ed on the most satisfactory information derived 
from Colonel A. Butler, a distinguished officer in 
the war of 1812, since Minister in Mexico, &c., 
and from General J. T. Mason, who has travelled 
much in Mexico with Colonel Butler. It is clear 
to my mind that the two know more of Northern 
and Middle Mexico than all other persona, taken 
together, within the District of Columbia. I beg to 
refer to them. ‘They are full, precise, and emphatic 
upon the subject. 

If their conelusion (now mine) be adopted by 
the higher authorities here, and laid down asa 
basis, then these smaller points and details neces- 
sarily follow. 

Let the State quotas, as above, meet at their re- 
spective rendezvous without delay, be inspected, 
mustered into the service, and armed as promptly 
as practicable; let them be supplied with subsist- 
ence, camp equipage, be put under instruction, and 
held in readiness to move in time to reach the Rio 
Grande, according to the routes which may be giv- 
en,a little before the beginning of October—say by 
the 25th of September. 

Itus here assumed that all spare time for instruc- 
tion, as cavalry or as infantry, had better be taken 
at this than the other end of the line (Rio Grande) 
of raarch or water transportation; Ist, on account 
of health, (while at rest;) and, 2d, on account of 
abundance and cheapness of subsistence and other | 
supplies. 

But there are offsets against these advantages: 
l. ‘The rivers in August and September may not 
furnish as good navigation as in July;- 2. Such of 
the troops as shall be obliged to pass by New Or- 
leans may, after July, be in danger of taking the 
yellow fever; and 3. The earlier presence of a por- 
tion of the twelve-months volunteers may (possibly) 
he needed to aid in the defence of positions on the 
Rio Grande, (say) Matamoros, Rhinosa, and Ca- 
margo, which General Taylor may have taken, or 
desire to take, before the larger army can be ready 
(say October Ist) to take up the long line of in- 
vVasion. 

All these points lam ready to discuss, to bal- 
ance, and to settle with the Secretary of War, at 
his call; and | bee to add that they ought to be 
early settled, 

Now | hope to be pardoned in saying something 
further in respect to myself, 

[ have been preparing, by looking to quotas, ren- 
dezvous routes, (on both sides of the Rio Grande,) 
arms, accoutrements, camp equipage, subsistence, 
means of transportation, (steamers, wheels, and 
packs,) Mexican topography, &c., &e., in order to 
be ready to obey any instructions for distant ser- 
vice, with which the President may honor me. 
Such have been my incessant oceupations since 
the intimation that I might be required to command 
the new forces against Mexico. 1 think my pre- 
liminary and necessary occupations may be ended 
here, in (say) three days more, when, premising, 
that after the great and brilliant victories of the 
gallant Taylor, (of which we have recently heard,) 
| should be ashamed to supersede him, before the 
arrival of competent reinforcements to penetrate the 
interior of Mexico and to conquer a peace, | shall 
be ready for any instructions or orders with which 
the President may honor me. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

WINFIELD SCOTT. 

Hon. W. L. Marcy, Secretary of War. 





HeapevarTERs OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, May 25, 1846. 
Sir: Your letter of this date, received at about 
six, P. M., as I sat down to take a hasty plate of | 
soup, demands a prompt reply. 


Generals Scott andl Gaines. 
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You have taken four days to reflect, and to con- _ personal courtesies that I have for long years re. 
ceived at your hands. But I have for many days 


vict me, upon my letter to you of the 2\st instant, 
of official, perhaps saieemas disrespect to the con- 
stitutional commander-in-chief of the army and 
navy of the United States. 

If you have succeeded in imparting that impres- 
sion to the President, then, by the conclusion of 





believed that you have allowed yourself to be j)- 


_ fluenced against me by the clamor of some of the 
| friends to whom I have alluded. To that source, 


your letter, written in his behalf, | am placed under | 


very high obligations to his magnanimity—may I 
not add, to his kindness ?—in not placing me in- 


| which might be made. 


stantly in arrest, and before a general court-mar- || 


tial. 


indignity to our Chief Magistrate. 

The strongest passages in my condemned letter 
are, I think, hypothetical. In it I spoke of “ im- 
patience’’—** perhaps in high quarters;”’ of, “ per- 
haps, utter condemnation, in the quarters alluded 
to;’’ of the ‘infinite importance of securing my- 
self against danger (ill-will or pre-condemnation) in 
my rear,’’ and of that * most perilous of all posi- 
tions’’ to any commander—“ a fire upon [his] rear 
from Washington, and the fire in front from the 
Mexicans.’’ And I also spoke of the necessity of 
‘*the active, candid, and steady support of [such 
commander’s} Government” in the hope of con- 
ciliating it. 

Now, if there be any offence to the President in 
these passages—the intention of committing which 
I utterly disclaim—it must, in candor, be found in 
the meaning of the passages “ high quarters’’ and 
the * quarters alluded to,’? which qualify all the 
others quoted by you. 


It will be perceived that I spoke not of the highest | 


quarter, but in the plural, * high quarters;’’ and I 


President, to say | meant ** impatience,’’ and even 
** pre-condemnation,’’ on your part, and the known, 
open and violent condemnation of me on the part of 


several leading [friends*] and supposed confidants | 


I may, then, hope that the President saw no | 

| such intended disrespect; and I can assure you both | 
that I feel too great a deference to the Constitution | 

_and the laws of my country to offer or to design an 


and from no ill-will of your own, I have feared 
that you had not made, and were not likely to 
make, the just and easy explanations in my behalf 
You are also aware of 
other causes of uneasiness I have against the de- 
partment—of the want of that confidence and sup- 
ort necessary to my official position—whether 
1ere or on the Rio Grande. I have heretofore ex- 
plained myself on these points, which renders 
repetition unnecessary. 


hether it shall the pleasure of the Presj- 


|, dent to send me to the Rio Grande, (which | 
| would prefer,) or to retain me here, I can on| 


of the President in the two Houses of Congress, | 
(high quarters;) because,on an intimation—notan | 


order—I did not fly to the Rio Grande without wait- 


ing for the invading army, yet to be raised—nay, | 


abandoning it to get to that river as it could, and 
without the least regard to the honorable pride and 
distinction of the gallant general alread 
mand on that river; who, we knew, had done 


in come | 


well, was doing well, and who, I was quite sure, | 


and his little army, would, if the occasion offered, 
cover themselves with glory. My prediction, in 
this respect, has been fully accomplished. 

But that I did fear, and meant to express the fear 


in my hasty letter of the 21st, that those persons here | 


enumerated would sooner or Jater, [during the una- | 


voidable long inactivity of the rainy season,t] im- 
part their precondemnation of me to the President, 
I will not deny. My letter was written, in part, to 
guard both the President and myself against such 
a result, which would have been fatal, not only to 
me, but perhaps, for a campaign to the service of 
the country. Hence the details I entered into to 


show the President and the Secretary of War—_ 


neither supposed to be professionally experienced 


in the technical preliminaries of a campaign—what | 
had beeen, and what would continue for some | 


days, my incessant occupations. There is no spe- 
cial pleading in this explanation. Itis written and 


offered in good faith; in proof of which I beg to | 


refer to my letter to you of this date, sent in three 
hours before the reception of that to which I am 
now replying. 

You speak of my interview with the President 
on the subject of the intended formidable inva- 
sion of Mexico. 1 wish I had the time to do jus- 
tice to my recollection of the President’s excellent 
sense, military comprehension, patience, and cour- 
tesies, in these interviews. I have since often 


| spoken of the admirable qualities he displayed on 


those oceasions, with honor, as far as it was in my 
power to do him honor. 

And to you, sir, allow me to say I have not ac- 
cused you, and do not mean to accuse you, of a 
set purpose to discredit me as the commander at 
first designed forthe new army that is to invade 
Mexico. I bear in mind with pleasure the many 





*The word [friends] introduced by General Scott’s re- 
quest in his letter of the 27th instant. 

¢t The words in brackets introduced as a correction by 
General Scott's request in his lever of the 27th instant. 





| 





say, lam equally ready to do my duty in either 
position, with all my zeal and all my ability. 
In great haste, I have the honor to remain, your 
most obedient servant, 
WINFIELD SCOTT. 
Hon. W. L. Marcy, Secretary of War. 





War Department, May 26, 1846. 
Sir: Your letter of yesterday, although left at 
my house last evening, was not received by me 
until this morning. Though not much of the time 
between the date of yours of the 2lst instant and 


| of my reply of yesterday was devoted to the sub- 
ject, yet it was, as justice to you required it should 


be, well considered, and the construction reluctant- 
ly given to your letter was such, and only such, 
as your language seemed to me to render unavoid- 
able. As you now explain that letter, the suspi- 


| cions or imputations of ** ill will,” ‘* pre-condem- 
beg, as an act of justice, no less to myself than the || 





nation,’’ &c., were not intended by you to be 
applied to the President, but in some measure to 
myself. There is nothing in that letter which 
warrants this particular application—there was 
nothing in our intercourse, and certainly nothing 
in the state of my feelings, which could lead even 
to a conjecture that such an application was de- 
signed. 

You cannot recur with more pleasure than I do 
to the ‘* many personal courtesies”’ between us for 
‘‘long years,’’? and I was unconscious that the 
kindly feelings in which they had their origin, had 
undergone any change—on my part they certainly 
had not. I had hoped that your knowledge of my 
character was such as to place me in your opinion 
beyond the suspicion or apprehension which you 
seem to have indulged, that | was capable of being 
influenced and controlled in my official conduct 
towards you by unfounded clamor, even should it 
come from ‘leading and supposed confidants of 
the President in the two Houses of Congress.” 
As you ‘* have not accused,’’ and as you declare 
‘* do not mean to accuse me of a set purpose to dis- 
eredit you, as the commander,”’ &c., but only fear 
the effects of sinister influences, I submit to your 
judgment whether it was not due to our personal 
and official relations, that you should have been 
more explicit—that you should have stated the 


| circumstances which had excited your apprehen- 


sions, and thereby opened the way to correct the 
rash conclusion you have adopted, * that (I) had 
allowed (myself) to be influenced by the clamor 
of some of the friends to whom (you) have al- 
luded.”’ y 

You state that lam ‘aware of other causes of 
uneasiness’? (you) “ have against the department, 
of the want of that confidence and support neces- 
sary to (your) official position, whether here or on 
the Rio Grande.”? I must say that I am wholly 
ignorant of any just cause for uneasiness on your 
part, and I am very sure you have no ground 
whatever to sustain the allegation of a want of that 
confidence and support necessary to your “ official 
position.”? The matters, or rather matter, (0 


| which you probably allude, (for I can recollect 


but one,) and which has been made the subject 
of a frank, and, I hoped, satisfactory explana 
tion, was of minor importance, of too slight & 


| character todisturb our friendly intercourse, oF 


influence, in the smallest degree, our official rela- 
tions. 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, é W. P MARCY. 
Major General Wixrietp Scott, 


Commanding General, &c. 
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HeapQuarRTERS OF THE ARMy, 
Washington, May 27, 1846. | 

Sin: I had the honor to receive your letter of | 
yesterday, at my office, about nine o’clock at | 
night. 
‘As you do not say that you had shown my ex- | 
planatory note to you of the previous night, May | 
25th, to the President, may I beg you to lay the fair | 
copy (herewith) before him - In this copy I have | 
inserted, in bracKets, a material word—*‘friends””— | 
accidentally omitted in the hurry of writing, and | 
also a development of my meaning in another 
place, in red ink and in brackets. 
Allow me to recapitulate some of the principal | 
facts in my present (to me) unfortunate misunder- | 
standing with the War epee 
About the 13th instant, both you and the Pres- | 
ident expressed the desire, very explicitly, that I | 
should conduct, on an extensive scale, with the 
new forces about to be raised, the conquest of a 
peace within Mexico. I considered myself hon- | 
ored by the intended appointment, and I beg that | 
my expressions on the occasion, which I need not 
here repeat, may be remembered. | 
I have said in my letter to you of the 2Ist in- | 
stant, ‘I have received no orders as yet, assign- 
‘ing me to the immediate command of the army | 
‘about to be raised,’’ &c. No officer of the army | 
or navy was ever despatched by any Executive, on 
distant important service, without written instruc | 
tions, or orders from his Government. I have | 
received no such paper, and have never even heard 
that such paper had been drawn up, or was even | 
in preparation for me. It is evident, then, that, | 
without written instructions, or orders, I could not 
have left my habitual duties here, independent of | 
the preliminary arrangements for the formidable | 
movements contemplated against Mexico. 
On the 18th instant, hearing that Mexican troops | 
had passed the Rio Grande, and of the capture of | 
Captain Thornton’s detachment, I addressed a let- 
ter to General Taylor, a copy of which I annex, | 
and beg it also (with this letter) may be laid be- 
| 


fore the President. The letter to General Taylor 
was twice sent up to you before it was despatched, 
and, at your instance, was changed (by the omis- 
sion of a paragraph) to the exact shape of this 
va yy 

ts last paragraph is in these words: “Ido not |) 
‘now expect to reach the Rio Grande much ahead || 
‘of the heavy reinforcements alluded to above, or || 
‘to assume the immediate command in that quarter |) 
‘before my arrival.’’ | 

I quote this paragraph to show that I did not ex- |! 
pect to be sent to the Rio Grande, and did not even 
suspect it was the intention of the President, or | 
yourself, to send me thither ‘much ahead of the 
heavy reinforcements alluded to,’’ viz: some twen- 
ty-odd thousand volunteers, besides a few addi- 
tonal regulars. 

Though I had occasion to see you twice or thrice 
in the meantime, I heard no complaint from you, 
and received no correction of that misapprehension, 
if, in fact, I had fallen into any, before the even- 
ing of the 20th instant, when you spoke of the im- 
patience manifested at my occupations (or delay) 
here; which complaint caused my letter to you of 
the next morning, (May 21.) 

It seemed, therefore, evident to me, at the time, 
that your complaint had been caused by the out-of- 
door clamors to which I have since alluded. 

Three hours before I received your letter of the 
25th instant, conveying the displeasure of the Ex- 
ecutive, and without the least expectation of receiv- 
ing such a letter, I had sent in to you my report or 
note of the same day, (the 25th,) which concluded 
with this declaration: 

‘“*] think my preliminary and necessary occupa- 
‘tion may be ended here in (say, three days more, 
‘ when—premising that, after the great and brilliant 
‘ victories of the gallant Taylor, (of which we have 
‘recently heard,) I should be ashamed to supersede 
‘him before the arrival of competent reinforcements 
‘ to penetrate the interior of Mexico, and to conquer 
‘a peace—I shall be ready for any instructions or 
‘orders with which the President may honor me.”’ 

And again, on that day, (the night of the 25th,) 
after receiving the censure of the President, through 
your letter, I concluded my prompt explanatory re- 
ply, thus: ‘ 

‘* Whether it shall be the pleasure of the Presi- 
‘dent to send me to the Rio Grande, (which I 
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Generals Scott and Gaines. 


‘ would prefer,) or to retain me here, I can only 
‘say, I am equally ready to do my duty in either 
‘ position with all my zeal and all my ability.” 


I still hope, when the President shall have read | 


that explanatory letter and the foregoing exposi- 
tion of facts attentively, he may be willing to recur 
to his original purpose, and accord to my senior 


’ 


| different points on the Rio Grant 
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called upon several States for quotas of twelve- 
month volunteers—making a total of about 20,000, 
say one-fourth horse, to march a Mexico from 


e. Of course, at 
this early moment, and at this distance from the 


/ scene of intended operations, no definite plan of 


rank the preference which I have never ceased to | 


entertain, and which I should have pressed with 
incessant zeal, but for the apprehensions heretofore 
expressed, and which your letter has nearly, if not 
quite, removed. I therefore beg to claim that com- 
mand, whenever the President may deem it proper 
to give me the assignment—whether to-day, or at 
any other better time he may be pleased to des- 
ignate, 

In your rejoinder to me of yesterday, (May 26th) 
which I have acknowledged above, you quote from 
my letter of explanation the words: ‘* You are also 
aware of other causes of uneasiness I have against 
the department,’’ &c. 

Your notice of this complaint, on my part, is 
so liberal, not to say kind, that lam bound to be 
frank and explicit, as to one of those causes: I had 
upon my mind, in hastily penning those words, 
these facts: Brigadier General Wool was called to 


this place, by a letter of your own writing, to com- 
'mand, under me, one of the detached columns 


against Mexico, according to an understanding 
between the President, you, and me, to that effect. 
I saw General Wool first, the day of his arrival, 


| (May 17,) and communicated to him the purpose 


of his being called to this place. In a day or two, 
I learned from General Wool, that, notwithstand- 
ing my intimation, he had been told by you he 
might not be ultimately assigned to that command, 


because, perhaps, other generals might be autho- | 


rized and appointed for the army, and called into 
service from the States. That information gave 
me no serious apprehensions for General Wool or 
myself, until I saw, in the morning of the 20th, a 
bill reported in the Senate, (at your immediate in- 
stance I knew,) the day before, providing for two 
major generals and four brigadier generals, to be 


campaign has been laid down. Being destined to 
the chief command of the augmented forces, I shall 
delay as much as possible of that plan until I ean 
profit by your better knowledge of the enemy’s 
country, when it is my hope to have the benefit of 
your valuable services, accordmg to your brevet 
rank, and with the column that may be the most 
agreeable to you. 

We have multiplied our force on the general re- 
cruiting service, and hope, in two or three months, 
to bring up the privates of companies to 70 or 80— 
at least in the regiments with you. 

I fear that we shall not be able to put on the Rio 
Grande, with ous utmost efforts, more than ten or 
fifteen thousand volunteers by the Ist of September 
—the best period, we learn here, for the commence- 
ment of operations beyond, with the view to the 
conquest of a peace. What you may have done 
since the 26th ultimo, or what you may be able to 
accomplish before September, with your limited 
means, towards that general end—an_ honorable 
peace—cannot now be assumed. We may hope 
that, with the small reinforcements you have by 
this time received, you have forced back the Mex- 
icans to the right bank of the Rio Grande, and 
verhaps may have taken Matamoros, or possibly, 
»y the greatly superior army of the enemy, you 
may now be placed strictly on the defensive. By 
this, it is not intended to embarrass you with new 
instructions, but to give you information as to ex- 


pectations or intentions entertained here—leaving 


you under the instructions you have already re- 


| ceived, and to your own good judgment, zeal, and 


added to the regular military establishment, be- | 


sides giving to the President the power of selecting 


State generals for the command of the 50,000 vol- | 


unteers. I then thought I saw strong probability 
that both General Wool and myself would be su- 
perseded, at least in the war against Mexico, by two 
of the new regular generals of our respective grades, 
to be appointed, as was generally understood, from 


intelligence. 

I do not now expect to reach the Rio Grande 
much ahead of the heavy reinforcements alluded to 
above, or to assume the immediate command in 
that quarter before my arrival. 

With great respect, | remain, sir, your most 


, obedient servant, 


civil or political life. It was then that my appre- | 
hensions became serious, as may be seen in my | 


| letter to you of the following day, (May 2lIst,) and 


in many of my subsequent acts. From that mo- 
ment (before my letter of the Qist) I have had 


| but little doubt, down to last night, that if that bill 
| became a law—connecting it with the clamors 


against me to which I have alluded—I should not 


| be sent against Mexico. 


I will now, however, hope for better fortune; 
and, appealing to the justice of the President and 


WINFIELD SCOTT. 


P. S.—I add to the papers, herewith, a copy of | 


Colonel Butler’s explanatory notes of a rough sketch 


| the rights of senior rank, | have the honor to re- | 
| main, sir, your most obedient servant. 


made by him of northern Mexico, which may be || 


valuable. The colonel, in the notes, is not so full 
on the rainy season as he and General J. 'T’. Mason 
were in conversation with me. I beg again to re- 
fer to them personally. W. 8. 
Hon. W. L. Marcy, Secretary of War. 
{This letter enclosed copies of General Scott’s 


two letters of the 25th, and letter to General Tay- 
lor of the 18th, with notes from Col. A. Budler.] 





HEapquarTers or THE Army, 
Washington, May 18, 1846. 
Smr: We have no report from you later than the 
Q6th ultimo, and but little through unofficial sources 
so late as the morning of the 29th. Of course, 
notwithstanding our high confidence in you and 
your little army, we are anxious to hear further 
from you. All the success that may be expected 
under the circumstances is confidently relied upon. 
Congress having recognised the existence of war 


WINFIELD SCOTT. 
Brevet Brigadier Gen. Tayror, 
Commanding, §c., &c. 





War Department, June 2, 1846. 


Sir: When I received your letter of the 27th 
ultimo, it was my intention to answer it at some 
length, and to note the misapprehensions under 
which you are still laboring; but, on account of my 
official engagements at this particular juncture, and 
not wishing to protract this correspondence, which 
can end in no practical good, | have changed my 

yurpose, preferring to point out those misappre- 
pecs in a personal interview, if you should so 
desire it. 

Your communications have all been laid before 
the President, but I have received no instructions 


| to change or modify the directions contained in the 


closing paragraph of my letter of the 25th ultimo, 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


W. L. MARCY. 
Major General W. Scorr. 





Orders of General Gaines and the Adjutant 


General. 

Memorandum of the Militia or Volunteer force recently 
called, or authorized to be called, into the service 
of the United States, by Brevet Brigadier General 
Gaines. 

1. May 3, 1846.—General Gaines to Major W. 


| H. Chase, corps of engineers: Authorizes him to 
|| muster into the service of the United States any 


| 
| 
' 
i} 
i} 
] 
| 
} 


| 


volunteer troops for Texas that may offer, and 
despatch them to New Orleans. 

2. May 8, 1846.—General Gaines to Colonel 
Crane, first artillery: Authorizes him to accept the 
services of one or more volunteer companies, has 
requested the Governor of Alabama to send two 
volunteer companies to Pensacola harbor. 

3. May 9, 1246.—General Gaines to Lafayette 


between the United States and the Republic of | Saunders, Esq.: Authorizes him to raise a regiment 
Mexico, and having authorived the acceptance of || of mounted gun-men, from five hundred to a thou- 
50,000 volunteers, the W ar Department hasalready || sand. 
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4. May 11, 1846.—General Gaines to the Secre- 
tary of 
regiments of mounted gun-men, to rendezvous-at 
Fort Jesup, in the present month, (May,) and to 


press forward from thence to the Rio Grande, | 


through Texas. 

5. May 11, 1846.—General Gaines to Major A. 
M. Dunn: Authorizes him to raise a company of 
one hundred men, to garrison Baton Rouge o 
racks, aud guard the public property there. 

6. May 12, 1846.—General Gaines to Major Al- 
bert Rust: Authorizes him to raise a regiment or 


ar: Has invited into the service several | 


ii 
| 


a battation of mounted gun-men, to consist of ten, | 


or not less than five companies, to number sixty to 
one hundred men each, to serve six months, ain 
sooner discharged. 

7. May 12, 1846.—General Gaines to Colonel 
W. b. Lewis: Authorizes him to raise a regiment 
or a battalion of mounted gun-men, to consist of 
not less than five, nor to exceed eten companies, of 
from sixty to one hundred men each, to serve for 
six months, unless sooner discharged. 

8. May 13, 1846.—General Gaines to Colonel 
Balie Peyton: Authorizes him to raise a regiment, 
to consist of ten companies, of from sixty to one 
hundred men each—six of infantry, and four of 
riflemen—for a term of six months, unless sooner 
discharged. 

9. May 14, 1846.—General Gaines to Major F. 


Buisson: Authorizes him to raise a battalion, to | 


consist of two companies from sixty to a hundred 
strong each, to serve as artificers and infantry, for 
six months, unless sooner discharged. 

10. May 16, 1846.—General Gaines to John S. 
Gilbert: Authorizes him to raise a regiment or a 
battalion of mounted gun-men, to consist of from 
five to ten companies of from sixty to a hundred 
men each, to serve for six months, unless sooner 
discharged. 

11. May 20, 1846.—General Gaines to E. Feath- 
erston, W. M. Fulton, William S. Hays, J. R. 
Creecy, and E. D. Tracy: Authorizing them to 
raise one regiment each, to serve as infantry or rifle- 
men, to consist of ten companies of from sixty to one 
hundred men each, to serve for six months, unless 
sooner discharged, 

12. May 22, 1846.—General Gaines to P. B. 


Starke: Authorizes him to raise a regiment of dra- | 
goons, to consist of ten companies of from sixty to | 


one hundred men each, to serve for six months, 
unless sooner discharged. 
RECAPITULATION—TOTAL. 
1. Any volunteer force that may offer. 
2. Three or more companies. 
3%. One regiment. 
4. Several regiments of mounted gun-men. 
5. One company. 
6. One battalion or regiment. 
7. One battalion or regiment. 
&. One regiment. 
9. One battalion of two companies. 
10. One battalion or regiment. 
11. Five regiments. 
12. One regiment. 


j 





Besides calls for indefinite numbers of volun- 


teers from States, and sundry civilians appointed 
acting quartermasters, paymasters, commissaries, 
inspecting and mustering officers, adjutants, chap- 
lains, clerks, &c. 

Nore.—As far as can be ascertained the volun- 
teer force called for by General Gaines may ex- 
ceed 12,000, besides a regiment of foot from Mis- 
souri, which has been accepted by the War De- 
partment, . 

War DerarrMent, June 6, 1846. 





Apsurant Generau’s Orricr, 
Washington, July 28, 1845. 
Sir: By direction of the Secretary of War, I 


have the honor to forward you copies of two de- | 


spatches from the War Department to Brigadier 
General Taylor, dated June 15th and July 8th, 
containing the instructions given him for trans- 
ferring into Texas the brigade under his command 
recently concentrated on the Red river. 

These instructions (confidential at the time) 
were sent direct to General Taylor for prompt ex- 
ecution, it being desirable that the movements 
should take place as quietly as possible, 

Publicity having beep given to the movement 


under General Taylor, the special instructions of | will make more efficient apposition to the army || Generat: Your communication of the 17th in- 


| servant, 


[June 8, 





Generals Scott and Gaines. 


the War Department, under which he acted, are '| recently ordered to occupy the western hhevder 
| now respectfully forwarded for your informafion. 


I am, general, with great respect, your obedient 
R. JONES, Adjutant General. 
Brev. Maj. Gen. E. P. Garves, 

Comd'g West. Div., New Orleans. 





(Confidential.} 


War Department, June 15, 1845. 

Sir: On the 4th day of July next, or very soon 
thereafter, the convention of the people of Texas 
will probably accept the proposition a onmaiini, 
under the joint resolutions of the late Congress of 
the United States. That acceptance will consti- 
tute Texas an integral portion of our country. 

In anticipation of that event, you will forth- 
with make a forward movement with the troops 
under your command, and advance to the mouth 
of the Sabine, or to such other point on the Gulf 
of Mexico, or its navigable waters, as in your 
judgment may be most convenient for an embar- 
cation at the proper time for the western frontier 
of Texas. 

In leaving to your judgment to decide the route, 
it is intended that you choose the most expedi- 
tious, having due regard to the health and efficien- 
cy of the troops on reaching the point of destina- 
tion. 

The force under your immediate command at 


and near Fort Jesup to be put in motion on the re- | 
ceipt of these instructions will be the third and | 
fourth regiments of infantry, and seven companies | 
The two ab- | 


of the second regiment of dragoons. 
sent companies of the fourth infantry have been 
ordered to join their regiment. 
ordered from New Orleans. 


It is understood that suitable forage for cavalry 
cannot be obtained in the region which the troops | 


are to occupy; if this be so, the dragoons must 
leave their horses and serve as riflemen. But it is 
possible that horses of the country accustomed to 


subsist on meagre forage may be procured if it be | 
found necessary. You will, therefore, take the | 


precaution to order a portion of the cavalry equip- 


ments to accompany the regiment, with a view to | 


mounted service. 
The point of your ultimate destination is the 
western frontier of Texas, where you will select 


and occupy, on or near the Rio Grande del Norte, | 
such a site as will consist with the health of the 


troops, and will be best adapted to repel inva- 
sion, and to protect what, in the event of annexa- 
tion, will be our western border. You will limit 
yourself to the defence of the territory of Texas, 
unless Mexico should declare war against the Uni- 
ted States. 

Your movement to the Gulf of Mexico, and 
your préparations to embark for the western fron- 
tier of Texas, are to be made without any delay; 
but you will not effect a landing on that frontier 


until you have yourself ascertained the due accept- 


ance of Texas of the proffered terms of annexa- 
tion, or until you receive directions from Mr. Don- 
elson. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient ser- 
vant, GEORGE BANCROFT. 
To Brig. Gen. Z.. Tayior, 

U. S. Army, Comm’g 1st Dept., Fort Jesup, La. 

P.S.—The revenue cutters Spencer and Wood- 
bury have been placed by the Treasury Depart- 
ment at the disposition of Mr. Donelson. 





War Deparrmeert, July 8, 1845. 

Sir: This department is informed that Mexico 
has some military establishments on the east side 
of the Rio Grande, which are, and for some time 
have been, in the actual occupancy of her troops. 
In carrying out the instructions heretofore receiv- 
ed, you will be careful to avoid any acts of aggres- 
sion unless an actual state of war should exist, 
The Mexican forces at the posts in their posses- 
sion, and which have been so, will not be disturbed 
as long as the relations of peace between the Uni- 


| ted States and Mexico continue. 


j 


! 


WM. L. MARCY. 
Brig. Gen. Z. Tayior. 





Heapquarters Western Division, 
New Orleans, August 15, 1845. 
Sir: Having reason to apprehend that Mexico 


Artillery will be |, 


Senate. 





| Texas than was anticipated by the War esers. 
'| ment when the orders for that movement were 
|| issued, or subsequently, I deem it necessary and 
| proper to take immediate measures to augment 
this army of occupation, by such volunteer corps ag 
| may be inelined to enter the service to go thither 
| forthwith. } 

|| And believing the volunteer corps of this city 
| and State, and those of the neighboring States, the 
|| best troops in the world for this service, acclimated 
and disciplined as they are, and extensively ac- 
|| quainted with the country likely to become the 
| theatre of action, I respectfully request of your 
|| excellency one regiment of infantry, one regiment 
|| of riflemen, and two companies of artillery, to re- 
| inforce and co-operate with the army of occupation 
| in Texas, near the Rio Grande. 

I shall make immediate arrangements for assem- 
| bling these volunteers at New Orleans barracks, 
} Fort Jackson, and Fort St. Philip, and furnishing 
|| them with every requisite supply of subsistence, 
arms, and ammunition, with camp equipage, to- 
i} 





} 
! 





gether with steamers and other vessels for their 
|| transportation to Texas, and also with wagons and 
|| horses for the transportation of their supplies after 
| landing in Texas, 
|| This will be handed to you by Major S. Coop- 
er, assistant adjutant general of my division, to 
whom I refer you for such facts as have this morn- 
ing transpired in relation to the service above re- 
ferred to. 

I have the honor, &c. 

i] EDMUND P. GAINES, 
Maj. Gen. U. S.A. commanding the Western Division. 

To his Excellency Avexanper Movton, 

Governor of the State of Louisiana. 





Heapaqvarters WesteERN Division, 
New Orleans, La., August 17, 1845. 
|| Str: The untoward circumstances which attend- 
ed the landing and concentration of different corps 
of the army under General Taylor, as reported to 
me by our excellent diplomatist and military friend, 
Donelson, of which I learn from him that the De- 
partment of War was duly advised by him, added 
|| to the reasons contained in my letter of the 15th 
| instant, suggested to me the propriety of requesting 
of the Governor of Louisiana a regiment of infant- 
ry, a regiment of riflemen, and two companies of 
artillery, from the superior volunteers of this city. 
| The Governor having been at Pass Christian, I did 
not hear from him until yesterday, when I had the 
satisfaction to learn from Major General Lewis, 
and Colonel Preston, the Attorney General of the 
State, that the Governor had authorized them to 
assure me that the volunteers requested would be 
caparet furnished, and as many more as might 
e desired. I enclose herewith a copy of my letier 
to Governor Mouton. 

I had the gratification to learn, last night, that as 
soon as my requisition was communicated to Gen- 
eral Lewis’s division, Major Gally, the experienced 
chief of the artillery battalion, reported himself and 
| the two companies, or if desirable, the whole of his 
| battalion would be ready to embark immediately, 
| with the six companies of the 7th infantry, for 
| which steam transportation is engaged for Wed- 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
j 








| nesday next, the 20th instant. The only difficulty 
that appears likely to attend the call for the in- 
| fantry and riflemen, is to determine among the sev- 
_ eral regiments of the division ready and willing to 
go, which shall first enjoy the privilege of enter- 
ing the service, in which all are anxious to par- 
ticipate. 

These regiments will be held in readiness at the 
barracks near this city, and at Forts Jackson and 
St. Philip, to embark for Texas as soon as steam 
transportation can be obtained. But “if, in the 
meantime, favorable reports are received from 
| General Taylor, these regiments will not be sent 
| to Texas, but disbanded as soon as it can be done 
| 
} 
| 





without risk or injury to the —— ‘ 
I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
ee eee, BP GAINES, 
Maj. Gen. U: 8..4., com’dg Western Division. 
To Brig. Gen. Roger Jones, 
Adj. Gen. U. 8. Army, Washington. 


27, 1845 


| War Department, Adjutant General's Office, 


Washington, August 
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1846.] . APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIO 


Generals Scott and Gaines. 


a TERETE ae aay Ene i esindiedaneedeesadhiastunebacmeannnnetlimmmenensadadietuemepammanmaanstiegs am 
stant, accompanied by a copy of your letter to his || Be this as it may, I feel greatly relieved, and | 
Excellency the Governor of Louisiana, dated the || much gratified to know, that the 3d and 4th infan- | 


15th, requesting of him the services of two regi- || t 


ments and two companies of volunteers, is received, 
and has been submitted to the Secretary of War, 
as well as your subsequent letter of the 19th instant, 
reporting @ modification of the said letter; but you 
do not state in what respect it is modified, nor do 
you furnish a copy of it as finally settled by you. 
‘The Secretary desires me to say that when he shall 


have received your letter to the Governor, as you | 
have finally adopted it, he will address you on the | 


subject. 


The Secretary of War also directs me to say to | 


you that, from the necessity of the case, much has 


has assigned the exclusive command of all the forces | 


now in or that may be sent to Texas. His position | 
and superior means of knowing the designs and | 


movements of the Mexicans will enable him to de- 
termine the number and description of the auxil- 
iary foree he may require to carry into effect the 
instructions of his Government. Orders and in- 


structions have been issued to him direct on this | 


subject, as you have been apprised. 


In regard to General Taylor’s command, itis only | 
expected that you should do within your own what | 
may be needful and proper to carry out his views | 


when made known to you. 


servant, R. JONES, .ddjutant General. 
Brevet Major General E. P. Gaines, 
Comd’g Western Division, New Orleans. 





War Department, -Idjutant General’s Office, 
Washington, August 28, 1845. 


GenerAt: I have the honor to acknowledge the | 


receipt this day of the official copy of your letter 
of the 15th instant, addressed to his Excellency the 
Governor of Louisiana, calling on him for certain 
volunteer force, being the amended or modified 


requisition, referred to in your letter to me of the | 


19th, but which did not accompany it, as you were 
duly informed, in my letter of yesterday’s date. 

The official copy of your aaeaaal letter, as 
finally adopted, and sent to the Governor of Louisi- 
ana, has been duly submitted to the Secretary of 
War. 

Your letter of the 15th of August was duly re- 
ceived, and laid before the Secretary of War, and 
will be, with your previous communications, re- 
cently ae, submitted to the General-in-Chief, 
who will this day return to general headquarters. 

1am, General, with great respect, your obedient 
servant, R. JONES, Adjutant General. 

E. P. Garves, Bot. Maj. Gen., 

Comd’g Weslern Division, New Orleans. 





Heapquarters WesterRN Division, 
New Orleans, Jugust 23, 1845. 


Sir: By a letter from Captain Crossman, assist- || 


ant quartermaster, to Lieutenant Colonel Hunt, 
deputy quartermaster general, dated St. Joseph’s 
Island, ‘Texas, August 14, 1845, it appears that 
General Taylor had received the declaration of 
war by Mexico on the preceding day, as will be 
seen by the following extract: 

“The declaration of war by Mexico reached us 
‘ yesterday, and the General feels the awkwardness 
‘of his situation under the circumstances, with 


‘about nine hundred effective men now with them, || 
‘and destitute of a field battery of artillery for the | 


‘maintenance of his first position should it be 
‘ assailed. 
‘forward the remainder of the troops to Corpus 


‘Christi, with such supplies as are of immediate | 


‘necessity. Three companies went forward to- 
‘day; and there remains now upon this island but 


‘two companies, which will march to-morrow; so | 


‘that to-morrow night the whole of the two regi- 
‘ments, except a small guard left upo# Shell Island, 
‘ will be concentrated at Corpus Christi." 
Whether General Taylor may not have been in- 
debted to the chivalry of the Mexican commander 
fora copy of the declaration of war, or how he may 
otherwise have obtained it, does not appear, as I 
had nothing from the General by the vessel which 


brought the letter, of which the above is an ex- | 


tract. Itis possible that Captain Crossman may 


have alluded to the mere reports of a declaration of | 


war which went from this city. 


Every exertion is now making to push | 


\| 

| 
i} 
i} 


\| 
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| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
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| city of Mexico; and after placing that ancient city | 


have been concentrated, and that the general 
will soon receive the 7th infantry, with the efficient 
companies of the New Orleans artillery, which left 
this city on the evening of the 2st instant. These 
corps, with the several dragoons, which must be | 


| near him, will enable the general to maintain the 
re attitude, which his instructions from the | 


Var Department prescribe, limiting him to defen- | 
sive measures. 
Before I was informed of the nature of his in- 
structions, I advised the general to treat the Mexi- 


| can troops with perfect courtesy and kindness, un- | 


; '| less they should commit some overt act of war, or | 
been left to the judgment, discretion, and control of || 


General Taylor, to whom the Administration here | 


should insist upon a fight. In this event, I ad- | 
vised him, by all means, to accommodate them to | 
their hearts’ content. 

In the event of war, I desire authority to assem- 
ble, as 1 am sure I can assemble, upon the Rio | 


| Grande, by the 10th of November next, two hun- | 
' dred and fifty battalions of mounted gun-men, 


(fifty will be sufficient, which I can assemble there | 
by the 10th of October,) which, added to the regu- 
lar force now there and moving thither, will enable 
us, in all the month of November next, to visit the | 


under the protection of the star-spangled banner of 


| the Union, we shall be able and willing to give the | 
| Mexicans peace on terms that will secure their | 
1 am, General, with great respect, your obedient || civilization, self-government, and future happiness, 


|| and their love and gratitude forever. 


All which is respectfully submitted to the De- 


| partment of War, including all the bureaus whom 


it may concern. 
EDMUND P. GAINES, 


Maj. Gen. U. S. Army, comm’g West. Division. 
To Brig. Gen. R. Jones, 


dj. Gen. U. S. “Irmy, Washington city. 





Apsutant GeNERAL’s OFFIce, 

Washington, September 2, 1845. 

Sir: Your communication of the 23d instant, re- | 
ferring to Mexican affairs, and suggesting, in the | 
event of a war, the expediency of raising 150 bat- | 
talions of mounted volunteer gun-men, &c., has | 
been submitted to the Secretary of War and Gen- | 
eral-in-Chief. 
The Secretary of War instructs me to say, he 
disapproves your ordering one of the companies 
of the 7th infantry to return to Baton Rouge, as | 
seen by your order of the 20th, to Brevet Major | 
Seawell, who received the order of countermand 
at New Orleans, being so far en route to join the | 


| army in Texas, in conformity to the special or- 
| ders of the department of August 4th. 


Brevet 
Major Seawell has accordingly, this day, been or- | 


| dered to obey his original orders, and to proceed | 


forthwith to join the headquarters of his regiment 


| at Corpus Christi. 


I am, sir, with great respect, your obedient ser- 
vant, R. JONES, Adjutant General. 
Brevet Major General E. P. Gaines, 


| 
| 
} 
Comm’g Western Division, N. Orleans. | 





Heapquarters WesTERN Division, 
New Orleans, Jugust 31,1845. | 
Sir: I hear from General Taylor, under date of ': 
Corpus Christi, August 27, 1845, that the steam- || 
ship Alabama, with the five companies of the 7th 
infantry and Major Gally’s two companies of New 
Orleans volunteer artillery, had joined him in safe- 
ty, after a very quick passage. The Alabama re- | 
turned to this city yesterday morning. 
The General is under the impression that there 
is no present prospect of a forward movement on | 
the part of Mexico, and that the troops soon to be 
under his orders will, he is confident, enable him | 
to repel any attack. 


Under these circumstances, I shall not call into i 


Excellency Governor Mouton has, at my request, || 
ordered to be ready ata short notice, unless, in- | 
deed, war should have been declared by Mexico, | 
and the reports of a large concentration of their || 
forces upon the Rio Grande should be confirmed. 

These reports are now supposed to have been 
exaggerated. Still, however, as we have not the | 
means of accurate knowledge upon the subject, it | 
is unquestionably our duty to maintain the attitude | 
of defiance against e 


troops. 


if 
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prowess, that will be their own fault, or their own 
misfortune. If not, we shall be ready for action 
upon the true principle upon which every man of 
military mind will always act. 
Very respectfully, 
EDMUND P. GAINES, 
Major General U. S. Army, Commanding. 
To Brig. General R. Jones, 
eIdjutant General U. S. rmy. 





Heapevarters Western Division, 
New Orleans, La., September 2, 1845. 

Sir: In desiring authority to assemble upon the 
Rio Grande, in the event of a war with Mexico, 
Jifty battalions ef mounted gun-men, in addition to 
our present force now in Texas and ordered thith- 
er, Lam convinced that the immediate concentra- 
tion of such a force would enable us speedily to 
terminate the war—probably in six months—and 
without a tenth part of the corroding and vexatious 
effects that a border war (that might continue for 
years) would produce upon the minds of all classes 
of the people most likely to suffer from war, and 
who have the greatest reason to desire a durable 
peace. Such a peace as would result from the 
moral effect of the prompt and orderly movement 


_of such a force of steady, sober eitizen soldiers of 


this Union, to the city of Mexico, and, if necessa- 
ry, to other populous cities and settlements of that 
benighted Republic—Republic long afflicted with 
the awful maladies of alternate anarchy and des- 
potism—maladies that the proposed force of fifty 
thousand United States volunteers and regulars 
will soon cure. Such a force, prudently com- 
manded by an officer whose experience has proven 
him to be qualified to command volunteers such as 
General P. B. Porter’s brigade of New York and 
Pennsylvania volunteers, in the year 1814, associ- 
ateg with our best instructedjegular corps—an officer 
able to maintain a healthful discipline: each bat- 


| talion and company headed by men of talents, who 


have learned in our own schools the principles of 
natural law, political economy, and self-govern- 
ment, with the value of obedience to law and order. 
Such a force, with such commanders, will speedily 
accomplish all the benefits that the true friends of 
both Mexico and the United States can reasonably 
desire, and avoid most of the evils incident to war. 
Those found in arms against us would alone have 
cause to fear or oppose us. Upon these we should 
inflict exemplary punishment in battle, as upon 
the habitual enemies of human freedom and politi- 
cal independence throughout the world. 

These consist principally of monarchists, with 
their secret instigators and hypocritical votaries of 
the old Spanish Inquisition, latent sparks of the 
fire of which are believed to be carefully preserved, 
and ready to be kindled in the cause of monarchy 
and a foreign hierarchy against American Republi- 
canism. 

In the event of a war, we shall have to choose 
between a prompt movement, such as the one above 
suggested, and a border war, which might linger for 
years without any satisfactory result. 

The objections to a border war cannot be more 
clearly set forth than by the simple details ofa 
faithful history of the Seminole war, the savage 
horrors of which lingered during the greater part 
of seven years—a border war attended with more 
flagrant and dangerous violations of the established 
laws of war, and the approved maxims of the sci- 
ence of war—committed, too, by high public fune- 
tionaries, civil and military, (prominent office-hunt- 
ers—candidates for the pitimeneinen belonging 
to the two great political parties—Whig and Dem- 


-ocrat)—than was ever before committed by officers 
|| of the United States, in all the wars we have ever 


had since the commencement of our glorious Rev- 


\, olution. In that war—happily for the cause of hu- 


manity and natural law—the high moral courage, 
wisdom, and justice of George Washington ruled 
triumphant, and kept all right. His example kept 


| all subsequent commanders right in the wars which 
| followed, until the year 1821, when a new system 


of management and command destroyed the system 


| under which Washington triumphed while he lived, 


and in which the example of Washington enabled 
his faithful followers to triumph long after his death , 

Our bureau system can never work well here. It 
is emphatically a monarchical system, adapted to 


numbers of the best of | the action of certain European monarchies, whence 
If they should prove to be wanting in '' th? most objectionable features of our bureau -sys- 
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tem were borrowed. In a monarchy but little lar- 


ger in its geographical boundaries than two of our | 
largest States, such a system might work well, | 


when a mixture of military and political intrigue is 
deemed essential to sustain the divine right of the 
monarch to pull down and raise up whomsoever the 
poliey of certain prominent men or parties require, 


without regard to the troublesome forms of a legal | 


investigation. 
a bureau chieftain to act upon the principle which 
poetry has ascribed to the heathen gods— 

* Whom the gods intend to destroy, they first make mad.” 


Whom the bureau chieftain intends to destroy need | 
only to be secretly charged with insanity or mutiny | 


by such chieftain, and the work of destruction would 
be accomplished under a government regardless of 
law or justice. 


Such a system can never work well here. Wash- 


ington’s system is far better suited to the healthful 
action of the constitutional plan of our States and 
our Union: the perfect political systems of which 
seem to have been desiened, as if by the hands of 
Providence, in all respects to accord with the vast 
extent of geographical limits to which they are ap- 
plicable; and over which they cannot but extend 
very soon, if we do our duty. The improvements 
to which steam-power will give speedy action, 


promise all that the most sanguine American citi- | 


zen can desire in respect to this view of the subject 
—within the next thirty or forty years. 
The only excuse that can be imagined for the 


Hence it was often in the power of | 


violations of the laws of war in Fiorida was that | 


our foes there were savages, and adhered closely to 
their ancient rules of savage warfare. Hence, after 


they sued for peace, and peace was promised them | 


hy one commander—in strict accordance with the 
laws of war—that promise was recklessly violated 
by another and a junior commander! 


here referred to. 

We may soon find in Merico savage tribes, or in 
other words, Native Americans, but slightly ad- 
vanced in the arts of civilized communities. In 


this case it will be proper for us to treat them as | 


we are in honor and duty bound to treat all other 
Mexicans—with the courtesy and kindness re- 
quired by the most approved principles of the laws 


of war; giving efficient protection to the persons || 
and property of all non-combatants, and more espe- | 


cially rendering every possible friendly attention 


to the persons and property of all who may be |! 
disposed, as | am sure many will be disposed, to | 


receive us as friends. 
If we have a war with Mexico or England, one 


This was | 
one of the first of a series of the gross violations | 


of the first steps towards succ. ss will be to restore | 
to the chiefs of divisions the powers confided to | 
them in the war of 1814-15, and the second essen- | 


tial measure will be to send to the theatre of action | 


every bureau officer, (not required by law, or the | 


peculiar duties assigned to him to be at the seat of 
Government,) to which should be added a number 
of experienced captains and lieutenants sufficient to 
supply each battalion of volunteers with an acting 
staff of one major and two captains as quarter- 


master, and commissary of subsistence, and an | 


ordnance officer to serve with the battalions respect- 
ively, and to have charge of all public property 
and disbursements belonging to their respective 
branches of the general staff, and to take charge of 
whatever may be from time to time taken in bat- 
tle, or otherwise captured from those found in arms 
against us. ‘To these three recular officers, to serve 
with each battalion, should be added for each divi- 
sion of volunteers, an acting inspector general, and 
an acting adjutant general, with an assistant of each 
for every brigade—these to be taken from the ma- 
jors, captains, and lieutenants of the regular army, 
and their places filled by promoting the 
cers and the appointment of second lieutenants 
from among the most promising volunteer officers 


and soldiers. The high qualifications of these regu- | 
lar officers, with the influence of their instruction | 
and example, would do much towards converting | 


the proposed campaign into a military school of the 
highest order, in whieh every aspiring volunteer offi- 


cer and soldier would acquire in a few months of ac- | 


tive service more practical military knowledge than 
they would acquire in as many years from hooks— 
military attainments which would for some years 
give them the character of ¢ ienced veterans, and 
render them eminently useful in the event of an 


future war in which we may be involved. This ‘ to be right, | respectfully solicit a compliance with || 


— offi- | 
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Generals Scott and Gaines. 
view of the subject of the proposed concentration 
of force, appears to me to justify the measure, 
even if the question of war or no war should re- 


main doubtful. The proposed movement would | 
er prevent a war, if hostilities should not | 


ce commenced before the proposed concentration 
of foree. 
utility to every Mexican and to every Yankee 
soldier of the Union, who meet and commune 
together, as it will enable them to become better 
acquainted, and teach each other what all their 
future interests demand, that they should love one 
another as all good neighbors are required by the 
Scriptures to do. 
| Ihave only to add a few words in regard to my- 


self individually and professionally. Though not || 
a young men, I have no gray hairs but such as || 


have grown gray in the military service of my 
country. I think I am three years younger than 
Field Marshal Blucher was in his last brilliant ac- 
tions near Waterloo. I have not been sick for an 
hour, so as to be unable to march at the rate of 
twenty miles in one day, or to ride at the rate of 
forty miles in one day at any time in the present 
year. Nor havel, during the last twenty-five years, 
been confined to my room or tent by disease of any 
kind, more than at the rate of one day in a year, 
or three days in any one year. And moreover, 
having made use of every effort in my power to 
avail myself of all the modern discoveries and im- 
provements in the art of war, and more especially 
such discoveries and improvements as steam power 
applied to railroads, and to every description of float- 
ing batteries and other means applicable to the attack 
and defence of seaports and the military posts upon our 
inlets, lakes, and rivers, 1 think myself possessed of 
as much personal efficiency, and more mental ability 
to command the proposed expedition to the city of 


the Isthmus of Panama, or both, than I possessed 
in the summer of the year 1814 in Canada, at the 
head of a division, to meet and triumph over a vet- 
eran British army of near double my numbers, 
commanded by a lieutenant-general of the Welling- 
| ton school, an officer of higher rank than we have 
ever had in our service since the last days of our 
beloved Washington. 

I was sixty-eight years of age on the 20th of 
March last, and am the only United States soldier 
now living who ever won a battle at the head of a 


cumstances I claim as a right the command of the 


proposed expedition, consisting, as it must consist, | 


| principally of regulars and volunteers belonging to 
the geographical limits of my division. 
Having good reason to believe that my claim 


will be opposed by Major General Winfield Scott, | 


an officer who has been for many years my junior, 
who I am sure has labored for more than a quar- 
ter of a century past, with far more zeal to cover 
me with calumny, and defeat my efforts to be em- 
ployed in any service likely to redound to the safety 
and glory of my country, than he has ever labored 
to provide for the national defence, and to defeat 
the invading foe,—I have determined to submit my 
claim to the President of the United States and the 
Secretary of War, confidently trusting to their 
known wisdom and justice for a decision which 
will prove to the army and the nation that the 
rights of the unpretending soldier, always found 
upon the frontier when menaced by wars, will be 
as much respected as those of the political tactician, 
long accustomed to cringe and crouch in and about 
the political metropolis, sacrificing the interests and 


honor of the service at the shrine of that morbid | 


thirst for the presidency, which has unhappily for a 
long time past turned the heads of many worthy 
chiefs of cliques from their appropriate ~— to 
the great annoyance of the good people of the Union, 
and the neglect of their best interests—a thirst for 


| against the assaults of British war-steamers. 

If Iam deemed to be wrong in these views, I 
ought to be, and expect to be, brought—not before 
a court of inquiry—not a board of officers—but be- 

fore a general court-martial. If the President or 
| Secretary of War deems me to be wrong, I chal- 
|| lenge a legal investigation—to be charged and tried 
| before a general court-martial; but if lam deemed 


| 
1} 





And it will be an act of mercy and great || 


Mexico, and thence if necessary to California or |! 


division, over a British army. Under these cir- | 


high office which has in some cliques raged even 
more in favor of the British views of abolitionism than | 
for placing our own seaports in a state of defence | 
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my views and suggestions regarding the proposed 
expedition, and in favor of my system of national 
defence. 

Though favored as I am now with good health 
I may not live to receive notice of the anticipated 
|| decision of the President and Department of War, 
as the work of death in this city is often at this 
| season of the year despatched almost as quickly ag 
upon the field of battle; and yet I may live to’ see 
| my system of national defence carried into effect, 

and to see the flag of our beloved Union waving in 
triumph over the strong places of all our foreign 
foes near us—to the westward and in some other 
directions. I shall then die most happily. I have 
| always acted, and shall while I have life continue 
| to act, upon the principle, that the path of duty is 
always the path of true honor and glory, if it is not 
always the path of personal safety. I have ever 
scorned the idea of my own personal safety, when- 
| ever my well-ascertained path of duty led to dan- 

ger of any description. This you have had twenty- 
four opportunities of knowing during the greater 
| part of twenty-three successive days and some two 

or three nights, as you personally and gallantly 
panne with me in each one of the occasions 
| here referred to, as did our chivalric and most dis- 
|| tinguished artillery commander, General Nathan 
|| Towson, in all but one of them—as did also other 
brave men still living—and others who have fallen 
covered with imperishable fame. 

All which is respectfully submitted for the infor- 
mation and action of the President of the United 
States and the Secretary of War, and for the in- 
formation of Major General Scott. 

EDMUND P. GAINES, 
any. Gen. U. 8S. 4., comd’g Western Division. 
|| Brigadier General R. Jones, : 

Adj. Gen. U. 8. A., Washington city, D. C. 


P. S. Ihave never known more than two or 
three regular officers highly qualified to command 
volunteer or other militia. Our own beloved Jack- 
son was the first and ablest. He acquired the re- 
quisite knowledge, not at a military school, but in 
service, at the head of this description of force, be- 
fore he ever commanded regulars. Most regular 
| officers seem to forget that the militia have to learn 
| the school of the soldier after they are called into ser- 
vice. E. P. G. 


Nortrre.—The enclosed article, from the Louisiana 
Courier of this day, seems to be entitled to great 
respect as to the probability of a pacific policy be- 
ing likely to result from the change of ministry in 


| exico, E. P. G. 

| Washington, Sept. 10, 1845. 

| . Genera: Your communication of the 31st of 
|, August has been duly received and submitted to 
| the General-in-Chief and Secretary of War, and to 

the President. ; 

| You state in your letter, that you do not intend 
** to call into service any of the Louisiana volun- 
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War Department, -Adjutant General’s Office, 





teers which his Excellency Governor Mouton has 
at my [your] request, ordered to be ready at a 
short notice; unless, indeed, [you add,] war should 
| have been declared by Mexico, and the reports of 
a large concentration of their forces upon the Rio 
'| Grande should be confirmed.” 
'| With regard to the contingent purpose express- 
ed in the above extract, I am directed by the Sec- 
| retary of War respectfully to refer you, for your 
| guidance, to his letter of instructions of the 28th 
|| ultimo, which, at the date of your letter, could not 
| have been received; and, also, to the Adjutant Gen- 
|| eral’s communication to you, upon the same sub- 
|| ject, of the 27th of August. : 
| Lam, General, with great respect, your obedient 
servant, R. JONES, Adjutant General. 
Brevet Major General E. P. Garnes, 
Commanding Western Division, N. Orleans. 


Assistant Apsutant GenerA’s OFFice, 
New Orleans, May 26, 1846. 

| Si: The returns of the Western Division for 
| June, July, August, and September, 1844, required 
_ by your letter of the 8th instant, will be made out 
| and forwarded as soon as the data can 
‘| be collected. Some time will necessarily elapse 
|| before they can be completed, which, it is oT 
‘| ed, will cause no inconvenience to your office. 

I would state that the returns for November and 
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December, 1845, were made out whilst I was labor- 
ing under the effects of a severe indisposition, and 
{ was not able to give them that close attention 
which they require. This will account, in some 
degree, for the errors existing in thei, 

| have the honor respectfully to inform you that, , 
under the exigency of the case, I have found it ne- 
cessary to employ two clerks, it being utterly im- | 
ossible for me, without this additional assistance, 
to attend properly to the increased duties of this 
ofice. This has been authorized by Gen. Gaines, 
and I solicit your approbation to the same. I can- 
not find that any provision is made fora clerk to 
this office; one is at all times absolutely necessary, 
and I therefore request authority to continue one 
of the persons who has been temporarily employ- 
ed in the position. 

With respect, I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

P. CALHOUN, 
Assistant Adjt. General Western Division. 

Bric. Gen. R. Jones, 

Adjt. Gen. U. S. virmy, Washington, D. C. 





War DepartMent, 

Washington, dugust 25, 1845. 
Sir: Enclosed herewith you will receive a copy 
ef instructions which have Leen issued from this 
department to Brigadier General Taylor, to whom 
the Government of the United States has assigned 
the command of the army of occupation in ‘Texas. 

WM. L. MARCY. 

Maj. Gen. Gaines. 





War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, Mugust 23, 1845. 

Sin: The information hitherto received as to the 
intentions of Mexico, and the measures she may 
adopt, does not enable the Administration here to 
give you more explicit instructions in regard to 
your movements than those which have been al- 
ready forwarded to you. There is reason to be- 
lieve that Mexico is making efforts to assemble a 
large army on the frontier of ‘Texas, for the pur- 
pose of entering its territory and holding forcible | 
possession of it. Of their movements you are 
doubtless advised, and we trust. have taken, or 
early will take, prompt and efficient steps to meet 
and repel any such hostile incursion. Should 
Mexico assemble a large body of troops on the 
Rio Grande, and cross it with a considerable force, 
such a movement must be regarded as an inva-! 
sion of the United States and the commencement 
of hostilities. You will, of course, use all the 
authority which has been or may be given you, | 
to meet such a state of things. Texas must be 
protected from hostile invasion; and, for that 
purpose, you will of course employ to the utmost 
extent all the means you possess or can command. 
An order has been this day issued for sending 
ene thousand more men into Texas to join those 
under your command. When the existing orders 
are carried into effect, you will have with you a 
force of four thousand men of the regular army. 
We are not enabled to judge what auxiliary force 
can, upon an emergency, be brought together from 
Texas; and, as a precautionary measure, you are 
authorized to accept volunteers from the States of 
Louisiana and Alabama, and even from Mississip- 
pi, Tennessee, and Kentucky. Should Mexico 
declare war, or commence hostilities by crossing 
the Rio Grande with a considerable force, you are 
instructed to lose no time in giving information to 
the authorities of each or any of the above-men- 
tioned States as to the number of volunteers you 
may want from them respectively. Should you 
require troops from any of these States, it would 
he important to have them with the least possible 
delay. It is not doubted that at least two regi- 
ments from New Orleans and one from Mobile 
could be obtained and expeditiously brought into 
the field. You will cause it to be known at these 
places what number and description of troops you 
desire to receive from them in the contemplated 
emergency. ‘The authorities of these States will 
apprized that you are authorized to receive vol- 
unteers from them; and you may calculate that 
they will promptly join you when it is made known 
that their services are required. Arms, ammuni- 
tion, and camp equipage, for the auxiliary troops 
tat you may require, will be sent forward, sub- 
Jéect to your orders. You will so dispose of them 
a8 to be most available in case they should be 
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needed, at the same time with a due revard to 
their safety and preservation. Orders have been 
issued to the naval force on the Gulf of Mexico 
to coéperate with you. You will, as far as prac- 
ticable, hold communication with the conmanders 
of our national vessels in your vicinity, and avail 
yourself of any assistance that can be derived from 
their codperation. ‘The Lexington is ordered into 
service as a transport ship, and will sail in a few 
days from New York with a detachment of Uni- 
ted States troops for Corpus Christi. She will be 
employed as the exigency of the public service 
may require. In order to keep up “a proper com- 
munication between the army in Texas and the 
United States, the On-ka-hy-e, the Harney, and 
the Dolphin, will be put into service, as soon as 
they can be made ready, as despateh vessels to 
convey intelligence, supplies, &e. You will avail 
yourself of these vessels and all other proper 
means to keep the Government here advised of 
your operations, and of the state of things in Tex- 
as and Mexico. 
] have the honor to be, W ith great respect, yours, 
WM. L. MARCY, Seeretai y ¢ f Maur. 
General Z. Tayior. 
War DeparTMeEnNT, August 28, 1845. 
Sir: [ transmit herewith a copy of a circular, 
which has been addressed by this department (dated 
25th August, 1845,) tothe Governors of Louisiana, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee and Kentucky. 
WM. L. MARCY. 
P, GAINES, U.S. elrny. 


Bt. Maj. Gen. E. 


War Department, 
Tashington, August 25, 1845. 
Sia: General Taylor, to whom has been commit- 
ted the command of the army of occupation in 
Texas, is authorized to draw any auxiliary force 
he may need from ‘Texas. If such aid should be 
wanted, it is not doubted that the patriotic ciuzens 
of that State will rally to his assistance with alacrity, 
in sufficient numbers to enable him, in conjunction 
with the United States troops, to repel the invasion 
of Texas by Mexico, should it be attempted. 
Though our information as to the force Mexico 
may bring into the field for such a purpose is not 
very accurate, yet there is reason to apprehend that 
itis more numerous than that under the command 
of General Taylor, and may, perhaps, exceed his 
effective force when augmented with the auxiliary 
aid he may derive from Texas. Besides, he may 
need additional troops to a greater number, and 
sooner than they can be furnished him from that 
State. Should he need assistance from your State, 
he is directed to signify to you the number and de- 
scription of troops he may deem necessary to re- 
ceive as volunteers in the service. Relying upon 
the zeal and public spirit of the gallant militia of 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, the Govern- 
ment here do not doubt that he will be promptly 
furnished with such and so many as he may ex- 
press a desire to have mustered into the service of 
the United States; and it has the most perfect re- 
liance upon your countenance and coéperation in 
organizing and sending into Texas such a volun- 
teer force from your State as he may desire. It is 
necessarily left to his judgment to designate the 
number. It is proper to observe that the emergency 
rendering such assistance from the militia of your 
State necessary, does not appear to have been fore- 
seen by Congress, and consequently no appropri- 
ation was made for paying them; but it is not to be 
doubted that such a provision will be promptly 
made when Congress shall again assemble. In 
order to be paid, the State troops must be mus- 
tered into service. In organizing companies and 
regiments for that purpose, the number of officers 
must be proportioned to that of the privates. 
Enclosed I send you, from the Adjutant General, 
a statement of the number and rank of officers for 
each company of men, as well as the regimental 
and staff officers, should a regiment of volunteers 
be called for. From the known patriotism and 
military ardor of the militia of your State, it is pre- 
sumed that volunteers to the number that may be 
required will readily tender their services to their 
country in the contemplated emergency. Should 
aid from your State be required by the command- 
ing general in Texas, it will be of the utmost im- 
portance that the troops should be sent into that 
State without delay. his consideration will ren- 
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der it proper that they should come from such 
part of the State as can most promptly furnish 
them. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, WM. L. MARCY, 

Secretary of War 
His Excellency Bensamiw Firzparrick, 
Governor of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Mla. 
His Excellency A. G. Brown, 
Governor of Mississippi, Jackson, Miss. 
His Excellency Arexanper Movron, 
Governor of Louisiana, New Orleans, La. 
Likapavarters Western Division, 
«Vew Orleans, La., dugust 15, 1845. 

Str: Having reason to apprehend that Mexico 
will make more efficient opposition to the army 
re cently orde red to oceupy the western border of 
Texas than was anticipated by the War Depart- 
ment when the orders for that movement were is- 
sued, or subseque utly, IT deem it necessary and 
proper to take immediate measures to augment 
this army of ocenpation by such volunteer corps 
as may be inclined to enter the service to go thith- 
er forthwith. 

And believing the volunteer corps of this city 
and State, and those of the neighboring States, the 
best troops in the world for this service, acclimated 
and disciplined as they are, and extensively ac- 
quainted with the country likely to become the 
theatre of action, I respectfully request of your 
excelleney two companies of artillery to reinforce 
and co-operate with the army of occupation in 
Texas, near the Rio Grande. 

[also request that four regiments of infantry 
and riflemen be organized and held ready for ser- 
vice In Texas, to move thither at short notice, 
which shall be communicated at the proper time, 
when they will be duly mustered into service. 

Immediate arrangements will be made for far- 
nishing the above force with every requisite sup 
ply of subsistence, arms, and ammunition, and 
camp equipage, at the barracks below this city, 
together with steamers and other vessels for their 
transportation to Texas, and also with wagons 
and horses for the transportation of their supplies 
after landing in Texas. 

This will be handed to you by Major 8S. Cooper, 
assistant adjutant general of my division, to whom 
lL refer you for such facts as have this morning 
transpired in relation to the service above referred 
to. 

I have the honor to be, with perfect respect, your 
obedient servant, 

EDMUND P. GAILNES, 
Maj. Gen. U.S. 1., Com. Western Division 

To his Excellency ALeExanper Movron, 

Governor of the State of Louisiana. 





War DeparTMeENT, 
Washingion, dugust 28, 1845. 

Sin: The Adjutant General has just furnished 
me with a copy of your communication, dated the 
15th instant, addressed to his Excellency A. Mou- 
ton, Governor of Louisiana, by which it appears 
that you have made a requisition on him for two 
companies of artillery, to be sent to the army of 
occupation in Texas, under the command of Gen- 
eral Taylor. It cannot be necessary to apprize 
you that the authority to make a requisition upon 
the Governors of the respective States for the mi- 
litia thereof, to be employed in the service of the 
United States, is vested only in the President, and 
limited in its exercise to two or three specified 
cases. The emergency which would tolerate or 


-excuse the assumption of this authority by a mili- 


tary officer in command, at a distance from the seat 
of Government, in anticipation of the President’s 
action, must be one indicating great and imminent 
peril to the country—a peril so great and immi- 
nent, as to leave no reasonable doubt that the Pres- 
ident, with full knowledge of all the circumstances 
of the case, would have felt it to be his duty to 
resort to such aid. The assumption of this au- 
thority by an officer so situated, should be under 
circumstances which would be sure to command 
his subsequent ratification of it. The information 
on which you acted in making the requisition, 
may have been more minute and authentic, and 
showing more danger to the troops under the com- 
mand of General ‘Taylor than has yet been made 
known to the Government here. You speak im 
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your letfer of the 17th instant to the Adjutant Gen- 
eral, of information received from Mr. Donelson, 
then recently from General Taylor’s camp, which 
you presumed had been communicated to the Gov- 
ernment, in a letter which Mr. Donelson stated to 
you he had written to this department. No such 
letter has been received from him, and it is therefore 
impossible to de termine how far such information, 
or other facts, not known here, have influenced 
you in making the call for a portion of the Louisi- 
ana militia, and sending them into Texas. 

A state of things which might render it prudent 
and proper for General Taylor to draw an auxili- 
ary force from some of the United States, as well 
as from ‘Texas, has been contemplated by the Pres- 
ident as a possible contingency, and by his direc- 
tions instructions upon that subject have heen sent 
to General Taylor, a copy of which was also for- 
warded to you on the 25th instant. It is not con- 
ceived that there will hereafter be any oceasion to 
vend into Texas State troops, unless it be on his 
notification that such foree will be needed. 

The two companies of artillery from New Or- 
leans having, as it is presumed, already gone to 
‘Texas, General Taylor will be directed to receive 
and retain them in service as long as the public 
exigency may require, 

The President Reich me to say, that, in making 
the requisition on the Governor of Louisiana, he 
does not question the purity or patriotism of your 
motives, and he trusts that it will be made to ap- 
pear that the information which led you to resolve 
upon the measure was of such a character and so 
authenticated as to warrant him in ratifying your 
proce dure. 

Very respectfully, &c., 

: W.L. MARCY, Seeretary of War. 

To Major General E. P. Gaines. 

War Department, -Pugust 30, 1845. 

Sim: T herewith transmit a copy ofa letter from 
this department to General Gaines of the 2Xth in- 
stant. Should the two companies of artillery re- 
ferred to in that communication report to you in 
Texas, you will receive and retain them in service 
so long as the public exigencies may, in your 
judgment, require. 

Very respectfully, &e., 

W.L. MARCY, Secretary of War. 
srevet Brigadier Gen. 7%. Tayior, 
Commanding United States .Irmy in Teras. 
Tleapevartrers Western Diviston, 
New Orleans, September 3, 1845. 

Sir: [have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your two letters of the 25th ultimo, one en- 
closing to me a copy of your instructions of the 
23d to General Taylor, and the other acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of my letter of the 10th, which was 
written after the mail of that day was closed, in the 
hope that it would reach you a day sooner than if 
sent by the mail of the 11th ultimo, as my amiable 
friend, Mrs. MeCormick, who took charee of my 
letter, with her travelling companions, Mr. and 
Mrs. Adams, all very active and persevering, had 
determined to travel with the mail. 

Considering your instructions to General Taylor 
of the 23d ultimo a virtual approval of my requisi- 
tion of the Mth ultimo for Louisiana volunteers, 
and more especially for the two fine companies of 
New Orleans volunteer artillery, with their superior 
train of brass field-pieces ready for action, under the 
experienced Major Gally, I have deemed it to be 
my duty, under the present aspect of the policy 
and probable movements of the Mexicans, to de- 
sire General Taylor to retain in service this very 
efficient little corps during the term for which they 
were engaged, unless sooner discharged by your 
orders; as otherwise we might incur the charge of 
sporting with the feelings of these chivalric and 
patriotic volunteers, by accepting their services 
when manifestly needed, and discharging them in 
haste, even before we have unequivocal evidence of 
the designs of the enemy, who, though they may 
not declare war, appear resolved to invade Texas, 
which would be clearly an aet of war. 

Iam much gratified to find my requisition thus 
virtually approved by you; and I respectfully re- 
Pe that you also approve my instructions to 
jeneral Taylor to retain Major Gally’s command 
in service until we have some conclusive assurance 
of peace on the part of Mexico. 
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I have the honor to be, with perfect respect, | over the safety, and promptly send reinforcements, 


| your obedient servant, 


EDMUND P. GAINES, 
Maj. Gen. U.S. Army, comm’g West. Division. 
To the Hon. Wm. L. Marey, 
Secretary of War, Washington City. 
War DepartTMent, 
Washington, September 13, 1845. 

Sin: Tam surprised to learn, as [do by your 
letter of the 3d instant, that you consider my in- 
structions to General Taylor, of the 23d ultimo, a 
virtual approval of your requisition for Louisiana | 
volunteers, [am very sure that no inference of 
that kind ean be correctly drawn from these in- 
structions. The President has seen fit to instruct 
General Taylor to do what, without his instrue- 
tions, he could not do—to call on the Governors 
of some of the States, in certain emergencies, for a 
part of the militia force of these States, and you 
construe these instructions, it seems, into a virtual 
approval of your call, without the authority of the 
President, for Louisiana volunteers. This con- 
clusion appears to me to be palpably erroneous. 
Indeed, the instructions to General Taylor, to my 
mind, warrant an inference the very reverse of that 
which you wish to draw from them. 

The President’s views in rerard to your requi- 
sition upon the Governor of Louisiana are con- 
tained in my letter to you of the 28th ultimo. 

It is quite evident, from your request that I | 
should approve of your instruction to General 
Taylor to retain Major Gally’s command in ser- 
vice, &e., that you misunderstand your position 
in regard to the commanding general in Texas. 
His command is entirely independent of you; the 
orders and instructions for his conduet emanate 
only from the Government here, and you are di- 
rected to abstain from all interference with him. 

W. L. MARCY, Sceretary of War. 

Gen. E. P. Gates, .Vew Orleans, La. 





Hrapavarters Western Drviston, 
New Orleans, September 10, 1845. 

Sin: T have to acknowledge the honor of your 
letter of the Ith ultimo, containing your instruc- 
tions regulating ealls for militia to be employed in 
the service of the United States, which shall be im- 
jlicithy observed and obeyed, 

From the peculiarly admonitory tone of your let- 
ter, I think myself in honor bound to aver, and am 
prepared to prove, that I have never in the slightest 
dexree departed from the rules of conduct which your 
instructions embrace regarding calls for militia or vol- 
unteers, and Lam very sure that no evidence can be 
adduced to put me in the wrong, but such evidence 


as may be seen in the baseless assertions of intol- | 


erant party writers, while secretly, if not openly en- 
deavoring to put the Government and every man in 
favor of defending the country in the wrong. Such 
writers as marked the character of the advocates 
of the Hartford Convention in the year 1814, and 
such dastardly writers as the one who officially de- 
nounced me As AN INTERLOPER, while he was official- 
ly endeavoring to starve my gallant army and my- 
self for soliciting the services of a reciment of brave 
Louisiana volunteers, and flying with them to the 
rescue of the citizens of Florida, whose frontier 
was bleeding at every pore; and for beating the 
enemy, and forcing them to sue for peace before I 
had time to go through the forms of what one of 
our bureau heroes deems to be a regular requisition. 
That bleeding frontier happened to bea part of my 
proper command, where war had been commenced 
on the part of the enemy by the massacre of United 
States officers, soldiers, and citizens, to the amount 
of more than one hundred. 


' 


General Taylor's brigade was, and still is, a part 


of my proper command, being one of the brigades 
of my division; and it was and is my duty to make 
use of every proper means in my power to sustain 


“it, by reinforeements and supplies of munitions of 


war, as it was in the year 1814 in Canada, or in 
1836 in Florida, to sustain the heroic volunteers of 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Louisiana, with the 


United States regulars confided to my command | 
while in battle, or preparing for action against a | 


British veteran army in Canada, or a savage foe in | 
Florida. Iwas and am in honor, and in duty, | 
bound to act upon precisely the same principle that 

it is always the duty of a commander of a division 
far distant from the seat of government, to watch | 


supplies, and intelligence, to succor and sustain 
any guard or detachment sent off by his own orders, 
or by order of the Government, for the attainment 
of any ordinary or any extraordinary object; or the 
performance of any within or without the United 
States; not to hamper, embarrass, or weaken such 
detached commander, but to enlighten and strenethen 
him, by promptly supplying him with everything 
which the unavoidable casualties of military move. 
ments, by land or by water, always produce; and 
thus rendering the attainment of the object in view 
more easy and certain. This indeed would have 
been my duty, if my command had been limited 
to the city of New Orleans. This is the duty of 
every general officer of experience within or near 
the section of country embracing the theatre of 
action, or near the line of communication between 
that theatre of action and the Government. The 
first and highest duty of every commander is coy. 
dially and fervently to codperate with each other in 
carrying into effect the great constitutional principle 
of our creation as members of an army, * to sup- 
press insurrection and repel invasion,”’ ** in peace to 
prepare for war,’’ and in war to meet and beat the in- 
vading fee. In all these essential measures we are 
in duty bound heartily and fervently to codperate 
with each other in carrying the views of the Govy- 
ernment into effect at the least possible expense of 
blood and treasure. We should leave to the vete- 
ran members of the press—such as our friends 
Ritchie and Gales—the literary and political work 
of settling the grave questions that may from time 
to time arise, as to what general this, that, or the 
otherarmy has been confided, and that other gene- 
rals should not meddle with it. This, among men 
of military mind, would seem very like children’s 
play—such as that * whistle”? was given to Tom, 
and neither Dick nor Harry should meddle with it! 

If the duties assigned to General 'Taylor were to 
occupy his attention during the next seven years, 
I should never meddle with his command further 
than to give him all the heht and strength in my 
power; and this is precisely what J have always 
desired the Department of War and the generals 
placed over me, or such as happened to be on duty 
near to me, to extend to me, more especially when 
the casualties incident to war were likely to embar- 
rass me, or any intelligence touching the strength 
or movements of the enemy could be obtained and 
communicated to me. All I have ever wanted from 
my Government or my commanding general was 
light and strength. This is all I have ever ventured 
to give to General Taylor, or any other commander 


similarly situated; light to enable him to see the 


forces and obstacles to be encowntered, and strength to 
enable him to overcome all such opposing forces and 
obstacles. All but one of the commanders in our 


| revolutionary army under our matchless Wash- 


ington cordially and fervently coéperated with him 


' and with each other during the whole of their un- 


exampled struggle in the achievement of .dmerican 
independence. ‘That one defective commander had 


| acquired some fame in Canada and elsewhere; but 


in the vain hope of obtaining money and high 
rank in the British army, he denounced Washing- 
ton as an interloper, endeavored to starve him and 
his faithful soldiers, and force them to yield to their 
worse than savage foe. But the moral power of the 
people, their army, and beloved commander, pre- 
vailed over the treachery of Major General Bene- 


dict Arnold, and triumphed, while he, with his new 


associates, were everywhere beaten and disgraced. 
Not so with the army of France. That army 


| triumphed everywhere while commanded by Na- 


poleon Bonaparte, as lang as its commanders cor- 
dially and fervently coéperated with each other; 
but the want of this spirit of coéperation on the 
part of Field Marshal Grouchy near the battle o! 
Waterloo, gave to the allied forces under Welling- 


ton the great triumph of conquering Napoleon, the 


conqueror of Europe. 

I am sure that no other description of proof can 
be adduced to put me in the wrong, but that of such 
writers as I have above described, and such as those 
who condemned my conduct in Florida and upon 
the Sabine in the year 1836, where I made no re- 


quisition for volunteers or militia without the ex- 


press authority of President Jackson, as - may 
see by the official correspondence of Mr. Secretary 
Cass, who was ever ready and willing to put me 
in the wrong. Such abandoned writers are expect- 
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ed now to assail and censure me; more especially 
if in so doing they can interest the President or 
yourself so far as to secure to themselves or their 
friends any favor, or to do me an injury. I scorn, 
detest, and defy all such writers. They have 
proven themselves to delight more in their schemes 
of intrigue, with the chances of a seven yéars’ war 
with a few Indians; anticipating success in the 
election of some favorite political chieftain, than in 
the sure prospect of timely protection to the help- 
less women and children upon a defenceless fron- 
tier. I should never have been worthy of any sta- 
tion in the army, if such hired or intriguing slan- 


derers could have forced me outof the plain straight- | 


forward course of my duty. 

My late call for Louisiana volunteers was a plain 
ease of official duty. The reports suggesting the 
propriety of the measure were, for the most a 
authentic, and they were all entitled to very high 
consideration and respect. I have only time now 
to refer to them concisely, so as to bring te your 
recollection many material facts, which need not 
be very particularly detailed. 

1. The statements representing the difficulties 
encountered by General Taylor in the landing and 
tardy concentration of his forces at Corpus Christi 
were known to be true, as represented by Major 
Donelson, our late Minister to Texas, a gentleman 
of high military and civil attainments, and Captain 
Crossman, United States quartermaster, with other 
respectable officers and commanders of vessels. 
The water between the Island of St. Joseph and 
Corpus Christi was found by the General to be of 
much less depth than had been reported to him. 
This, added to want of a supply of small vessels of 
light draught, delayed the movement of the two regi- 
ments of infantry and the company of artillery (able 
only to do infantry duty, being without field-pieces 
or other ordnance) for near twenty days. During a 
great part of which time but one or two companies, 
with small quantities of most essential military 
stores, could possibly be conveyed from the island 
to Corpus Christi in one day, notwithstanding the 
constant exertions of the General and all the officers 

and men of these corps, than whom there are not 
in service more efficient oflicers or men, from the 
General to the youngest private soldier inclusively. 
Under these circumstances, it is very evident that 
even one thousand or fifteen hundred Mexicans, 
under the command of an officer of any enterprise 
or chivalry, might have come from Matamoros, 
and taken or destroyed some five or six companies, 
with all the public stores landed at Corpus Christi; 


or if they could have come in small gun-boats, with | 


iwo or three small pieces of cannon or howitzers, 
they might have made a much more disastrous at- 
tack upon the troops and stores upon the island, 
while the companies were separated in nearly equal 
numbers. Such a triumph on the part of Mexico 
would have given to their troops and people a very 
high degree of confidence in their ability to cope 
with us; while it would have given to every soldier 
and citizen of the United States an exceedingly 


mortifying shock, that we should have been guilty | 


of the fatal error of making such a movement with- 
out artillery, and without that class of gun-boats 


which should always accompany every such expe- | 
dition upon the seaboard of Texas, this State, Mis- || 


sissippi, Alabama, or Florida, where there are but 
few inlets affording sufficient depth of water for 
any other description of vessels, 2d. It is under- 


stood that, before the arrival of the volunteer artil- | 


lery from this State at Corpus Christi, General Tay- 
lor had attached te his command about two hun- 
dred Texan volunteers; that he had also intrenched 
himself in his position, and, being deficient in ar- 
tllery, had borrowed some ship guns of small cali- 


bre, and placed them within his defences. 3d. | 


Captain Crossman’s letter, of which { sent to the 
Adjutant General an extract in mine of the 23d ult., 


enced up to the 14th of August, and the awkward 
situation in which General Taylor felt himself 
placed, in the event of an attack, from want of ar- 
tillery. Itis a fact, which will be found reported 
by Colonel Hunt, deputy quartermaster general, 
that the train of artillery intended for the compan 
commanded by Lieutenant Bragg, did not oe 
this city, on its way to Texas, until five or six 
days after the departure of the Louisiana volun- 
teers under Major Gally. 


4. The reports from Mexico demonstrating the |! parties. 


| 
| 
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existence of a war spirit on the part of the Govern- 


, ment and people of that Republic against the Uni- 
_ ted States, were, for the most part known to be in 


accordance with official declarations of the high 


| public functionaries of that Government, in their 


abrupt abandonment of all the courtesies of official 
intercourse between Mexico and her older sister of 
the American Union. Some other reports in refer- 
ence to the movement and strength of the Mexican 


| forces, are now supposed to have been exaggerated. 


Sull, however, this 1s but a vague supposition, as we 
have no certain means of accurate knowledge as to 


| the strength of their forces or the designs of their 


commanders. Under these circumstances, taking 
into view the late unmeasured menaces of the Mex- 


| ican Government towards the United States, it was, 
and is, unquestionably our duty to maintain the at- 


| foe of equal numbers of the best troops. 


titude of proud defiance—as against a respectable 
In other 
words, we should take care to have as many men 
upon the western frontier of Texas, near the Rio 
Grande, as Mexico may see fit to order thither. If, 
then, their troops should prove to be wanting in 
prowess or enterprise, (a thing which we cannot, 
without violating the most essential maxims of the 
science of war, anticipate or count upon,) that will 
he their own fault or their own misfortune; but if 
they should prove to be even more efficient than we 
had supposed them to be, we should be ready for 
action in accordance with the only true principle 
upon which every man of military mind will as- 
suredly act in war, and in peace, while preparing 
for war—namely, to ‘* rely upon our own strength 
and resources, and not upon the rumored feebleness 
of the enemy.” 

My sincere desire is, as I have often said to you, 
and other officers with whom I have been in cor- 
respondence upon the subject, to avoid a war with 
Mexico, if it can be done honorably, and pursu- 
ant to the laws of war; as lam sure this ts the 
wish of the Government and all good citizens of 
this Union. 

I have constantly urged the propriety of treating 
the Mexican troops and people with the most per- 
fect courtesy and kindness. But if those found in 
arms against us should insist on a fight, we should 
by all means accommodate them to their hearts’ con- 
tent—taking care at the same time to respect and pro- 
tect the persons and property of all non-combatants. 

A war carried on in this way will not fail to re- 


| sult in doing much good and but little harm to the 


troops and well-disposed people of both nations; 


| for it will make us better acquainted with each 


other, and it may tend ultimately to make us love 


| one another, as the Holy Scriptures require us all 


| to love our neighbors. 


Ifthe Mexicans and Yankees 


| of this Union have an opportunity of being acquaint- 
| ed with each other, they would never think of being 


| member of any political party. ; 
| never be defended by any one political party. 


involved in such a war as scems now to menace 
them. ‘Fhese have long been my deliberate views, 
all intolerant party newspaper slanders to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

I ama soldier of the United States—the whole 
United States of America—and not a soldier nor a 
This nation can 


Hence it was that George Washington suggested 
the propriety of the oath which was, under his 
auspices, prescribed by law, to be taken by every 
officer of the army—the oath which was taken by 
me in the year 1799, while Washington was still 


| living—an oath which every officer is in honor and 


military conduct. 


in duty bound to take, and to carry out in all his 
It is in the following words: 


“J. , do swear that I will bear true 
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In soliciting your particular attention to the an- 
nexed statement of my Assistant Adjutant Gen- 
eral, Major Samuel Cooper, lL have only to add the 
remarks which follow: 

That much of what I have received from the 
military bureau of the War Department, having 
reference to my conduct for a long time past, has 
heen in the spirit of acrimonious reprimand; and 
this without the authority of a general court-mar- 
tial. No sentence of a court could have fixed on 
me more marked censure than the lawless act of 
ordering the movements of a brigade of my divis- 
ion, concealing it from me, and thus attempting to 
censure me for watching over the safety of, and 
sustaining that brigade. This is as much a viola- 
tion of the ledfer and spirit of the military law as 
if | were cashiered by order of an officer of my own 
grade—an officer always junior to me. Indeed, I 
was in the year 1842 suspended from my proper 


| command, and my pay reduced to nearly one-half 


of what I was lawfally entitled to, without the au- 
thority of a general court-martial. When I was 
afterwards instructed to resume my proper com- 
mand, but a few days elapsed before I found my 


| military command to be, as it has since proved to 


be, a perfect military mockery, as far as it could 
be made so by the lawless conduct of that same 
vindictive junior. True, [ had my choice to sub- 
mit to the official outrages of that same junior, or 
to degrade myself by suffering the vainglorious in- 
strument of my persecution to achieve the triumph 
of driving me out of the service, and from the po- 


| sition in which he knows full well I shall soon tri- 
/umph over all opposttion in establishing my sys- 


tem of national defence, to the disgrace of every 
military man who has covertly or openly opposed 
me. 

General Scott has not the power to harm me 
without being aided, as he was in his intrigues of 
July, 1841, by the head of the War Department, 
in a manner and to an extent not sanctioned by 
law. What were the precise conditions of his 
promotion over me I have not learned; but this is 
a fact well known to the army and people of the 


| United States, that he had been but a few months 
| in his new oflice before his intrigues for the Presi- 


dency were disclosed in an address tending to scan- 


| dalize the army and the office confided to him. 


| ¢ faith and allegiance to the United States of Ameri- ‘| 


‘ea, and serve them honestly and faithfully against 
‘their enemies and oppressors whomsoever, and 


‘that I will observe and obey the orders of the 


| © President of the United States, and the orders of 
clearly proves the difficulty that had been experi- | 


the officers appointed over me, according to the 
‘rules and articles of war, so help me God.”’ 

I am satisfied that no man who is bound by this 
oath can be an efficient member of a party, as we 
are all bound to serve the United States, and not a 


| party, or a part of the United States, but to serve 


honestly all the people of the United States, and on 
the approach of a war we of the army should in- 
voke aid from all parties for the national defence. 
In this we cannot hope to succeed without having 
uniformly endeavored to merit the confidence of all 


tad 


I had confidently persuaded myself that the 
army and its senior general officer would have 


justice done them under the present Administra- 


tion, inasmuch as the election of Colonel Polk 
clearly indicated determination on the part of a 
large portion of the good people of the Union to 


put down all intriguing for the succession. In this 
hope I will not despair. 


1 know too well the nature of your duties to ask 
or expect of you any special favor. I think it due 


/to your official station and your character as a 


statesman, and more especially due to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the only lawful head of 
the army, that I should not close this present com- 


| munication without claiming, as a lawful right, the 


privilege secured to me by the 75th, 77th, 79th, 


_and other articles of the rules and articles of war, 


which clearly provide that if the President, the 
Secretary of War, or General Scott, should sup- 


pose that I have committed a crime, that officer 


will be required to exhibit charges against me, and 


furnish me with a copy of the same; whereupon 


the President or yourself will be pleased, if it be 
deemed necessary and proper from the nature of 
the charges, to order a general court-martial for 
my trial, as the law most wisely and justly puts it 
out of the power of that officer to order a general 
court-martial for my trial in a case wherein he 


| would and must be my accuser. 


There is, I am sure, but one man in this nation 


capable of charging me with the crimes official 


| War Department. 


alleged against me by that officer, and that man is 
Major General Scott. Unfortunately for the army 
and the country, he is officially associated with the 
C Not, however, it is hoped and 
believed, in such a way as to prevent your requi- 


| ring him, in his future efforts to wrong an officer or 


soldier, to confine himself to the essential restraints 


| of military law. 


ia 


I am truly grateful to the President for his good 
opinion of my motives. But if he should not find 
my official conduct as unexceptionable as he deems 
my motives to be, I ought and shall expect to be 
brought before a general court-martial. 
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My call on Governor Mouton, under the circum- 
stances and facts known to me at the date of my requi- 
sition, was either right, or it was wrong. It wasa 
case upon which I would assume the responsibility 
of risking my life, as I have often done while my 
duty led me in striking distance of the enemy’s 
shot, which I have hundreds of times heard whis- 
tling near me, and cutting down my companions in 
arms. 1 was not so ignorant of my duty as to im- 
agine or intimate to any one that my requisition 
was expressly authorized, or that it would be the 
means Of securing to the volunteers their pay untl 
sanctioned by the President of the United States, 

All which ‘1s re spectfully submitted. 

EDMUND P. GAINES, 
Maj. Gen. U.S. Army, Western Division. 

To the Hon. W. L. Maney, 

Secretary of War, Washington City. 
STATEMENT. 

In June instructions were sent from the War De- 
mrtment to Brigadier General Taylor to move with 
fis command at Fort Jesup and Camp Salubrity, 
(co 
infantry, and eight companies of the 4th infantry, 


sisting of SEY CN COMPANLES | draroons, the Sd 


all within the limits of the commanding general of 


the western division,) to Texas—the infantry via 

New Orleans. No official information of this move- 
ment, or of these sent to the 
commanding general of the western division until 
some time in August, when a copy of the instrue- 
tions to General Taylor was received in a letter 
from the Adjutant General. 

Under the above instructions, the 3d and &th 
companies of the 4th infantry were, in compliance 
with orders from General Taylor, concentrated in 
this city, near the headquarters of the western di- 
vision, and being here joined by a company of the 
8d artillery from Charleston harbor, under instruc- 
tions from the Adjutant General’s office of the 18th 
of June, a copy of which was forwarded to divi- 
sion headquarters on the 30th of that month, the 
whole force embarked for Aransas bay on the 23d 
and 24th of July: and about the Ist of Aucust the 
seven companies of the 29d dragoons moved, under 
the written orders of General Taylor, from their 
positions at Fort Jesup to Texas, to join the 3d and 
4th infantry near Corpus Christi. So that this en- 
tire force was moved from their fixed positions, 
and to a distance of many hundred miles, without 
any co-operation or action on the part of the ma- 
jor ceneral to whose command they he longed, and 
without any letter of advice to him, and even with 
out his knowledge, further than what he acquired 
from eeneral rumor. 

On the 15th of June, two companies of the 4th 
infantry at Fort Seott were instructed from the 
Adjut int General’s office to join the headquarters 
of their *‘ reriment, at a point on the Gulf of Mex- 
ico.” A copy of these instructions was addressed 
to the commanding general of the western division 
on the 30th of June, fifteen days after their date. 

On the 30th July, instructions were sent from 
the Adjutant General’s office to Brigadier General 
Worth, to hold in readiness six companies of the 
Sth infantry at St. Augustine and Tampa Bay, to 
relieve the garrisons of the 7th, on the Mississippi 
and Gulf of Mexico; and on the same day instrue- 
tions were sent to the commanders of the garrisons 
of the 7th to hold their commands in “ readiness 
to proceed at a moment’s warning to join the army 
of occupation under General Taylor.” Copies of 
these instructions were duly forwarded to the com- 
manding general of the western division. 

Ona the 4th of August, instructions were sent 
from the Adjutant General's office to Brigadier 
General Worth to detach, without delay, from the 
garrisons of St. Augustine and Fort Brooke, five 
companies of the 8th infantry, to relieve the garri- 
sons of the 7th at Forts Pickens, Pike, and Wood, 
and Baton Rouge, which were ordered to Texas. 
A copy of these instructions was duly forwarded 
to the commanding general of the western division. 

On the 5th of August were issued * veneral or- 
ders’? No, 37, of which a copy was duly furnished 
to the commanding general of the western division, 
directing the three companies of the 2d dragoons 
at Fort Washita to proceed to Austin, in Texas, 
and report to General Taylor; and also the 7th in- 
fantry, relieved by the five companies of the 8th, 
to proceed to Aransas bay. 

On the 12th of August were issued “ general 


instructions, were 


orders”? No. 33, a copy of which was duly fur- 
nished to the commanding general of the western 
division, directing, first: One company of the Ist 
artillery to proceed to Fort Pickens and relieve the 
company of the 7th there, when the latter would 
join its regiment in Texas. Second, One company 
of the 3d artillery to oceupy Fort Marion, Florida. 
And, third, Directing the 9th military department 
to be abolished on the departure of the 8th infan- 
try from Florida, and uniting that part of Florida 
west of a line drawn from Fond du Lac to Cape 
Sable to the Ist department, which is within the 
geographical Jimits of the western division. 

On the 29th August, two companies of the 8th 
infantry arrived at Forts Pike and Wood, from 
‘Tampa Bay, under instructions to General Worth 
of the 4th of August; which leave it to be inferred 
that, subsequently to the date of these instructions, 
and in accordance with the tenor of general orders 
No. 38, of the Sth of August, the whole of the 8th 
infantry have been directed to proceed to ‘Texas, 
yet no official information has been received at di- 
vision headquarters of such movement or such in- 
structions; and yet this is still more probable from 
** general orders’? No. 41,a copy of which was 
duly furnished the commanding general of the 
western division, directing four companies of the 
Ist artillery to proceed to Pensacola harbor, and 
one company of the same regiment to proceed to 
Mort Brooke, ‘Tampa Bay. 

On the 15th August, in consequence of informa- 
tion derived from Major Donelson, the chargé to 
Texas, who was just from the camp of General 
‘Taylor, of a large Mexican force being collected in 
the vicinity of the Rio Grande with hostile intent, 
and of the war spirit which prevailed in Mexico to 
a considerable exient, derived from various sources, 
and considering the well-known limited means at 
General Taylor’s disposal (about nine hundred in- 
fantry and no picces of artillery) to repel a vigor- 
ous attack of any considerable body of Mexicans, 
the commanding general of the western division felt 
it to be his duty to eall upon the Governor of Lou- 
isiana, near at hand, for two companies of volun- 
teer artillery, with their field pieces, and two regi- 
ments of infantry, to be taken into the service of 
the United States, and to be embarked, as soon as 
transports could be procured, for Texas, to rein- 
force General Taylor. This requisition was finally 
so modified as to require the immediate service of 
the two companies of volunteer artillery, and to in- 
crease the two regiments to four regiments, to be 
held in readiness, but notto be mustered until their 
services should be require d,of which due notice 
was to be given. Under this requisition the two 
companies of artillery, with their equipment of field 
pieces, were duly mustered into service, and were 
embarked at this place for Corpus Christi on the 
2ist August, where they arrived at a time ~vhen, it 
is understood, General Taylor had intrenched his 
command near the Nueces, and had strengthened 
his position to the extent of his means, by the 
planting of some ship guns of small calibre, bor- 
rowed for the occasion, and had increased his force 
by the addition of some Texas volunteers. 

On the 25th of August, a letter was addressed 
hy the Secretary of War to the commanding gen- 
eral of the western division, enclosing a copy of in- 
structions to General Taylor, dated the 23d of 
August, authorizing that officer, under certain con- 
tingencies, to accept volunteers from the States of 
Louisiana, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, not doubting that ‘at least two regiments 
from New Orleans, and one from Mobile, could be 
obtained, and expeditiously brought into the field.” 
The letter to the commanding eeneral of the west- 
ern division states that the **Government has as- 
signed to General Taylor the command of the army 
of occupation in Texas.” This is the first intima- 
tion of the kind officially received at division head- 
quarters, 

Furnished agreeably to the instructions of Ma- 
jor General Gaines. S. COOPER, 

Fssistant Adjutent General. 
Assistant Aprvtantr Generaz’s Orricr. 
«Vew Orleans, La., Sept. 9, 1845. 





Copy of the endorsement of General Scott upon the fore- 
going letter: . 

Of the correspondence between the Secretary of 

War and General Gaines, touching the Louisiana 


‘ militia, sent by the latter to Texas, I have had ° 
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nothing to do up to this moment. All the letters of 
the Secretary were written without my knowledge 

and, I believe, in my absence from Washington’ 
This correspondence, however, having been sent 
by the Secretary to be placed on the files of the 
Adjutant General’s Office, it has been brought 
under my notice, and | have just read the within 
letter from General Gaines, and the Secretary's 
replies of September 30th, and of the 10th instant, 
(Nore.—After an absence of a month, t got back 
to this city the night of the 10th.) I shall confine 
myself to those three letters—having neither the 
time nor the inclination to look farther into th. 

correspondence. 

The Secretary, well knowing that I had had no 
agency in suggesting, much less in dictating, any 
paft of his letter or letters to General Gaines on 
this subject, lays down (correctly in his letter of 
September 30) the rule of official correspondence, 
and that of demanding redress—by charges and 
specifications, and adds: **Complaints and charges 
presented in this manner, will receive proper at- 
tention.’”’ 

This (though not so intended) invitation wi!! 
probably give the Secretary charges and specifica- 
tions enough against me—like those contained 
within. 

With this letter in his hand, will the Secretary 
have the goodness to turn to 5th and 83d articles of 
war, and say what ought to be done with General 
Gaines? I might refer to scores of other letters 
from the same source, and a dozen other articles 
of war, whieh General Gaines has habitually, and 
for years, violated with impunity. 

Why do I not prefer charges and specifications 
against that officer? I will repeat the reply which 
I have heretofore twenty times made in writing. 

1. If were to do so, there has been no proba- 
bility in more than four years, that the President 
would have ordered a court for his trial. 

2. If | had been placed upon a court or jury to 
try General Gaines, in the last ten or more years, 
for any crime—conduct unbecoming an officer and 
gentleman, mutiny, breach of orders, or murder— 
I should have acquitted him, no matter how clear 
the proof of the crime, on the ground of partial in- 
sanity at least; and hence it would be against honor 
and humanity to ask to have him brought to trial. 

If the Secretary will refer to act May 29, 1539, 
section Ist, (Cross, p. 225,) he will see, that if | 
were to prefer charges against General Gaines, the 
President only would have the power to order 
court for his trial. 

The remedy for General Gaines’s irregularities, 
arising mainly, as | am in charity bound to sup- 
pose, from insanity or dotage, is to place him on 
an indefinite leave of absence. This course, I have 
repeatedly recommended in the last three years. 

Respectfully submitted to the Secretary of War. 

WINFIELD SCOTT. 

October 20, 1845. 

P.S.—I know, through an undoubted channel, 
that a copy of General Gaines’s letter (within) 
has been sent by him to two militia generals in 
Philadelphia. See par. 203, General Reg. of the 
Army, page 38. W.S. 





War DEPARTMENT, , 
Washington, September 30, 1845. 


Sir: Your letter of the 10th instant has been re- 
ceived, and submitted to the President. He has 
directed me in reply, to reiterate what was said in 
my communication of the 28th ultimo, in regard to 
your motives in making the requisition on the 
Governor of Louisiana for State troops, to be sent 
to the army in Texas, under the command of 
General Taylor; but after mature consideration of 
all you have offered as a justification for your as- 
suniption of this authority, he cannot satisfy him- 
self that there were sufficient grounds to apprehend 
the existence of an emergency for such an extra- 
ordinary procedure on your part. 

The power which you have exercised could be 
pencntaih to only in cases of extreme public peril. 
An error of judgment, with such motives as the 
President has with pleasure conceded to have 
governed your conduct in this case, cannot be re- 
garded as **a crime,”’ or an offence subjecting the 
Officer to trial. While, therefore, he does not ap- 
prove of your making the requisition for troops 
without his authority—because, with all the infor- 


mation you appear to have possessed, he would 
not have deemed the exigency such as to require 
a similar proceeding on his part—he does not per- 
ceive any necessity for ordering a court-martial for 
that official act. 

As the head of the War Department, I cannot 
withhold an expression of my regret at finding so 
many irrelevant and some exceptionable topics 
introduced into your letter. The intrusion, into 
an official despatch, of personal matters referring 
to transactions of past years, and having no per- 
ceivable connexion with the direct object of it, on 
which no specific action is asked for from the de- 
partment, is, in my judgment, a disregard of the 
propriety which should characterize official com- 
munications, and an example of unwholesome 
influence upon the discipline of the army. 

[ am very far from desiring to lay any undue re- 
strictions on the correspondence with this branch 
of the Government; but the requirements of mili- 
tary propriety, not less than the general regula- 
tions of the army, fix limits which should not be 
transcended. 

if any officer thinks he has been injured in his 
rights, his proper course is to make a direct appeal 
for redress; if he has matter of charge against an- 
other, let him make a direct appeal for redress; if 
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he has matter of charge against another, let him | 


make his specifications, and call for a proceeding in 
the way designated by regulations and military 
usage. Complaints and charges presented in this 
manner will receive proper attention. Unless with 
reference to such results, they should not, in any 
form, and certainly not by incidental and indefi- 
nite allusions, be incorporated into the ordinary 
correspondence with the department. In 
view of the subject, | cannot but regard, not only 
your letter of the 10th instant, but others of pre- 
vious dates, as exceptionable. 
WM. L. MARCY, Secretary of War. 
To Major General E. P. Gaines. 





Heapevarters Western Division, 
New Orleans, September 24, 1845. 

Sir: I do myself the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 13th, in which you say 
you are surprised to learn, as you do from mine of 
the 3d instant, that I consider your instructions to 
General Taylor of the 23d ultimo a virtual approval 
of my requisition for Louisiana volunteers. 


this | 


In reply—referring you to my letter of the 10th | 


instant—I have to report that General Taylor has, 
for more than a year past, had the command of 
one of the brigades of my division, and I have 
never, until the receipt of your letter of the 13th 
instant, been Seed with any authority whatever 
disconnecting that brigade from my command, 
otherwise than as upon temporary service—as a bri- 
cade detached upon some secret service; on the accom- 
plishment of which I had reason to expect the bri- 
zade, or the greater part of it, would return to the 
ungarrisoned forts near me. 

I had never received a copy, nor any paper pur- 
porting to be a copy of any authority given to Gen- 
eral Taylor to go to Texas until after the date of 
my requisition for Louisiana volunteers of the 15th 
ultimo. Nor did any copy of instructions re- 
ceived by me since that period, notify me that 
General 'Taylor’s brigade was no longer to be con- 
sidered as a part of my division; consequently, I 
was not relieved of the highly responsible and im- 
portant ee of watching the movements, and giv- 
ing light and strength to that brigade of my division; 
nor could I omit or neglect the faithful discharge of 
this duty, without putting it in the power of any 
vainglorious adversary to bring me under the pains 
and penalties of a trial and conviction before a 
general court-martial. 

I may be asked, why I permitted General Tay- 
lor to embark for Texas without official informa- 
ion of his authority? I answer, that I was assured 
by the General that he had instructions from the 


War Department to make the movement, but that | 


his instructions were confidential. General Tay- 
lor’s word, which I am sure he would not violate 
for all the wealth. of Mexico, was all I desired to 
Justify his movement; and I distinctly stated to him 
that, as his instructions were confidential, I would 
not see them until they were forwarded to me from 


the proper authorities of the War Department.* 


*On learning from General Taylor that the instructions | 
he had received were cqnfidential, I not only abstained from ' 
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I, however, added: ‘* Should you get into any diffi- 
eully, Twill promptly sustain you.’ LT had for more 
than thirty years past determined that no invidious 
neglect or intrigue on the part of any officer of the 
Government towards me, should ever for a mo- 
ment tend to divert my attention from my duty. 

Under all the circumstances detailed in my letter 
of the 10th instant, added to what I have here stated, 
finding that the President of the United States had 
seen fit to authorize my junior, (General Taylor,) 
the meritorious chief of one of the brigades of my 
division, to call on the Governors of some of the 
Western States, in certain emergencies, for a part 
of the militia force of those States, I could not but 
construe this authority into a virtual approval of 
my call on Governor Mouton for the chivalric vol- 
unteers, under that excellent commander, Major 
Gally, to fly to the assistance of General Taylor, 
who has been for several weeks without any other 
field-pieces than the very efficient train sent to him 
under our Louisiana commanders, who would do 
honor to our regular service. 

It is now apparent that all the once scattered sec- 
tions of General 'Taylor’s army of occupation have 
been happily concentrated without any such dis- 
aster as | (with thousands of other men of some 
experience ) had reason to anticipate micht occur 
between the 15th and 20th of August. I heartily 
rejoice at this result. It may be the means of 
saving the United States and Mexico from a war— 
a war which bas to me too much the appearance of 
a family disturbance—a civil war (the most fright- 
ful of all the horrors of war to the honest votaries 
of free government) to be averted, if possible, by 
every rational precaution. ; 

My conduct, however, is not to be judged by 
what has happened subsequent to the embareation 
of the Louisiana volunteers, but by the actual state 
of things as represented to me at the point of time 
when I made the call, and which prompted me to 
make it; acting, as every judicious officer is bound 
to act, upon the sound principle that the work of 
preparation for war ought never to be put off until 
the work of destruction upon our frontier by a savage 
or half-savage fue has been begun or completed. 

All which is respectfully submitted for the infor- 
mation and final decision of the President of the 
United States. 

EDMUND P. GAINES, 
Maj. Gen. U.S. Army, comd’ng West. Division. 

Hon. Wn. L. Marcy, Secretary of War. 

War Department, 
Washington, October 10, 1845. 

Str: My several communications to you (the 
last of which, dated the 30th ultimo, could not have 
been received when yours of the 24th was written) 
supersede the necessity of a reply to it in detail. 
Admitting what you take for granted, that General 
Taylor was under your immediate command, before 
he received orders to go into Texas, and even as- 
suming, as you do, that after he passed with his 
forces by orders from this department beyond the 
clearly defined limits of your division, he might be 
regarded as a part of your command, (an assump- 
tion not at all warranted by the facts of the case,) 
these considerations have, in my judgment, very 
little or no bearing upon the question in relation to 


your procedure in making the requisition for the | 


Louisiana militia, and would not, if the President 
could adopt your views thereon, affect his opinion 
upon that act. 

The views of this department relative to the ser- 
vice and military operations in Texas having been 


fully explained, I presume there will be no longer | 


any misapprehensions on the subject. 
WM. L. MARCY. 
Maj. Gen. E. P. Gaines, U. S..4., N. Orleans. 


Heapqvarters WestERN Division, 
New Orleans, May 11, 1846. 
Sir: The rumors from the seat of war, contained 


making any inquiry about them myself, but I think I did not 
even mention to the officers of my staff (in whose prudence 
and honor I have the highest confidence) that he had ap- 
prised me of the fact that he had confidential instructions. 
Convinced as I am, that whenever the President sees fit to 
detach a brigade, regiment, or company, or even an officer, 
upon any secret enterprise, it becomes the duty of all com- 
mandets advised thereof to abstain from communicating the 
simple fact of the movement being under secret orders, as 
the chances of success in most secret enterprises are les- 
sened by every communication as to the service Tt secret. 
» P. @. 
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' but who have left them calumniated an 
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in the enclosed papers, suggest the propriety of the 
remarks which follow: 

1. ltis very desirable that General Taylor may 
have suspended his movement from Point Isabel 
to his fortified encampment near Matamoros, until 


joined by the two companies of artillery from Pen- 


sacola, and several companies of volunteers from 
this city and from Texas, who, | think, must have 
been at Point Isabel by the evening of the 7th in- 
stant. Be this as it may, however, this movement 
will be likely to afford to the General an opporta- 
nity of testing the actual strength and chivalry of 
his antagonists, and therefore it cannot fail to be 
attended with important results, That he will 
surely triumph over the numerous forces opposed 
to him, L confidently believe; but his loss will prob- 
ably be considerable. 

2. Under this and every other view that can be 
taken of the subject, it is obvious to me that no 
time should be lost in the concentration of Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, and other volunteers, to the Rio 
Grande. 

3. Convinced as IT am that Mexico would not 
dare to commence hostilities without having been 
encouraged by British agents, with the hope of help 
from the British navy, there is reason to apprehend 
that the ports of Texas may be soon blockaded. 
In this event, we shall have no other means of 
sending to the Rio Grande reinforcements or sup- 
plies than by land, via Fort Jesup. This would 
embarrass us greatly. ‘To obviate, in some degree, 
the creat evil of being confined to this route, and 
to have some of that efficient force which 
marked the character of General Jackson’s and 
Generals Coffee and Carroll's corps, | have deter- 
mined to invite into the service several regiments 
of mounted gunmen, to rendezvous at Fort Jesup 
in the present month, and to press forward from 
thence to the Rio Grande, through Texas. The 
battalion of the Ist infantry embarked for Point 
Isabel on the evening of the 9th, with three com- 
panies of Louisiana volunteers, in fine health, and 
ready for action. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

EDMUND P. GAINES, 
Maj. Gen. United States Army, commanding. 
To the Hon. Wn. L. Marey, 
Secrelary of War, Washington. 
ApsuTant GeENERAL’s Orrice, 
Washington, May 18, 1846. 

Generar: I am instructed by the Secretary of 
War to acknowledge your letter, received this even- 
ing, of the 11th instant, and to say, that he desires 
you will countermand your call for the “ several 
regiments of mounted gunmen,”’ which you state 
were to rendezvous at Fort Jesup, on the receipt of 
this letter, as this requisition will interfere with the 
arrangement already made by the War Department 
relative to the quota of volunteers to be called into 
the service of the General Government from the 
several States, under the new law. The volunteer 


most 


force called into the service from Louisiana, Ala- 


bama, &c.,on your authority, and which you have 
previously reported, 1 am instructed to say meets 
the approval of the department. 
I am, General, very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, R. JONES, Adjutant General. 
Bvt. Maj. Gen. E. P. Gaines, 
Commanding West. Division, N. O., La. 





War Department, May 18, 1846. 
Sin: It being understood that Major General 
Gaines has made a call on your Excellency for 
volunteers to rendezvous at Fort Jesup, Louisiana, 
I have to inform you that this was done without 
the authority of the President, and that the gene- 
ral has this i been instructed to revoke the same. 
You are requested to take no measures to comply 

with that call. WILLIAM L. MARCY. 

His Excellency Wm. Owstey, 
Governor of Kentucky, Frankfort, Ky. 
His Excellency A. V. Brown, 
Governor of Tennessee, Nashville, Tenn. 
Heapquarters Western Division, 

Vew Orleans, May 8, 1846. 
Str: Apprehending that the bad treatment which 
the volunteers of this city (called out by me last 
summer) experienced from those who were in- 
trusted with the power of ordering their payment, 
unpaid, 
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might retard or defeat our present attempt to ob- 
tain volunteers in this State, I have taken meas- 
ures to desire the Governors of several of the neigh- 
boring States to anticipate the call which I am sure 
the President will now authorize, and at once to 
obtain a few companies at Mobile. For this pur: 
pose I deemed it proper to avail nryself of the ser- 
vices of that accomplished officer, Major Chase, 
of the corps of engineers, whose equal, in point of 
efficiency and practical military mind, [have seldom 
if ever seen among the officers of his age or rank 
since the brillant scenes of the years 1813 and 

1814 presented to my admiration, and that of the 

army, the gallantry and extraordinary usefulness 

of our lamented Major Wood, of the same corps. 

Tro the memorandum of Major Chase, I refer 
you for a report of the late patriotic and chivalric 
movements at Mobile. Since his departure from 
that city I have learned that five beautiful com- 
manies were prepared to embark direct to Point 
Raa I have reason to hope that these corps 
will be followed by several others in the course of 
this evening or to-morrow morning. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

EDMUND P. GAINES, 
Major General Commanding. 

To the Secretary or War. 

Memoranda of the proceedings of Major Chase, United 
States Engineer, acting under the orders of Major 
General Gaines, commanding Western Division of 
the Irmy. 

New Orveans, May 3.—General Gaines inr 
formed me, at 8 o’clock, a. m., that he intended to 
send troops from Forts Pike, Wood, and Pensaco- 
la, to Brazos Santiago; and directed me to assist 
in the movement. Saw Colonel Hunt, Deputy 
Quartermaster General, and recommended that the 


mail steamer Fashion should be immediately char- | 


tered and sent to Forts Pike and Wood, and thence 
to Pensacola, in order to transport the troops direct 
to Brazos Santiago. The owners of the steamer 
charged $20,000 for one month, or $12,000 for a 
single trip. ‘These exorbitant demands were re- 
jected. Suggested to General Gaines that a requi- 
sition be made on Commodore Latimer, com- 
manding naval forces at Pensacola, for the steam 
frigate Mississippi to proceed to Brazos Santiago 
with the troops, and with an additional number 
of boats, to assist in the landing of the troops 
generally. A requisition was made accordingly, 
and an order given to Colonel Crane to embark 
the troops forthwith. I was charged with the de- 
hvery of the despatches at Pensacola, and also to 
muster into service, en passant, any men that might 
volunteer at Mobile. Left town per mail steamer. 
On passing Fort Pike, sent a note ashore to Cap- 
tain Van Ness, to be prepared for a movement at 
a moment’s warning, and requested him to inform 
Captain Newman, at Fort Wood. May 4th, ar- 
rived at Mobile at half-past 9 o’clock, a. m.: saw 
Captain ‘Todd, of the Mobile artillery; informed 
him that I was ready to muster volunteers into ser- 
vice, recommended that his fine company should 
volunteer, and proceed this day direct to New Or- 
leans, and embark on board the steamer Galves- 
ton, which would probably sail on Tuesday, the 
Sth. Captain Todd was in favor of the proposi- 
tion, and invited me to meet the officers of Colonel 
McCoy’s regiment at the Armory, at 10 o’clock, 
(Captain Todd’s company was attached to this 
regiment;) made the same proposition to Colonel 
McCoy, and urged that at least two companies be 
despatched this day; that time was now more valua- 
ble than numbers. [informed him that these com- 
panies would arrive in time to embark in the first 
steamer despatched to the Brazos St. Iago, and go 
in company with a battalion of the first regiment 
United States infantry, and a battalion of United 
States artillery. I was especially desirous that the 
Mobile artillery and rifles should go, for they en- 
joy a high reputation for discipline and efficiency. 
Colonel McCoy rather declined my proposition, 
being desirous, I believe, that his ms command 


should go direct to the seat of war. Captain Craw- | 


ford, of the rifles, invited me to meet his company, 
towhom I made similar statements as above, which 
were heartily responded to. 

-On invitation, I went with Judge Bragg to meet 
a committee of citizens at the custom-house, and 
gave all the information desired. On stating the 


importance of sending off volunteers to New Or- 
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leans this day, if possible, and that I would mus- 
ter into service any willing to go, General Desha, 
ove of the committee, instantly replied that he 
would go for one, and taking one hundred or one 
hundred and fifty men, would be ready to embark 
this day at 3 o’clock, p. m. With an alaerity and 
energy corresponding with hts noble offer, he pro- 
ceeded to assemble the volunteers. 

At my request, the mail steamer Fashion defer- 
red her usual hour of departure to 3 o’clock, p.m. 
Transportation was engaged for General Desha’s 
command. Being obliged to leave Mobile at half- 
past one o’clock for Pensacola, [ was not able to 
muster General Desha’s company into service, but 
gave him an order to report to division headquar- 
ters in New Orleans, where orders would be given 
for the mustering of his men. 

The collector of the customs, postmaster, Judges 
Bragg and Goldsweather, Governor Gayle, and 
other members of the committee, as well as the 
citizens generally, evinced the best disposition, by 
personal exertions and pecuniary contributions, to 
meet the demand made on their patriotism. 


The committee having made a provisional ar- | 


rangement with the owners of the mail steamer 
Day, to carry troops direct to Santiago, it was ex- 
pected that Colonel MeCoy’s regiment and other 
volunteers would depart shortly. I accordingly 
reported to General Gaines, and requested that an 
officer of staff be sent to Mobile to muster them 
into service. 

May 5th, arrived at Pensacola at half past nine, 
o’clock, a. m.; delivered despatches to Colonel 
Crane, and forwarded those for Commodore Lati- 
mer by Lieutenant Talcott of the ordnance. Col- 
onel Crane issued orders for the embarkation of the 
troops. The steamship Mississippi had sailed for 
Vera Cruz on Monday evening. Offered my ser- 
vices to procure transportation. Proceeded to the 
navy yard and engaged, through Lieutenant Tal- 
eott, the brig Virginius at $800. Commodore Lat- 
imer permitted the remainder of the brig’s cargo 
of coal to remain on board as ballast, and under- 
took to fill up the necessary supply of water from 
the cistern of the navy-yard in the shortest time 
possible. 

Half-past twelve o’clock, p. m., delivered orders 
to Captain Taylor, commanding at the Barancas, 
and despatched a note to Captain Webster, at Fort 
Pickens, giving him notice of the movement of 
troops. At five o’clock the brig came to the Ba- 
rancas wharf, and at six o’clock the troops were 
embarked. ‘The brig proceeded to Fort Pickens 
to take Captain Webster’s command on board. 

May 6th, the brig having got under weigh du- 
ring the night, was prevented by opposing tides 


and light winds from reaching Fort Pickens. <A | 


small steamer was despatched from the navy-yard 


to carry the troops from Fort Pickens to the brig. | 


Left Barancas at nine o’clock on my return to New 
Orleans. It was expected the brig would leave this 
day at eleven o’clock with a fair wind, and that the 
troops would be landed at Point Isabel by the 9th 
or 10th instant. 

Credit is due to Colonel Crane and his staff; to 
Commodore Latimer, his officers, and men; and to 
the officers and troops embarked, for the prompt- 
ness and zeal displayed in this movement. 

May 7th, arrived at Mobile. Lieutenant Lov- 
ell, U. S. A., had arrived under orders to muster 
volunteers into service. 
will proceed direct to Brazos Santiago. 

The promptaction of General Desha in the prem- 
ises deserves the highest praise. 

May 8th, arrived in New Orleans, and reported 
at division headquarters. 

WM. H. CHASE, Maj. of Engineers. 
Hrapqvarters Western Division, 
New Orleans, La., May 16, 1846. 

Sir: T have the honor to report the enrolment 
and acceptance into the service of the United States 
of nearly three regiments of good Louisiana volun- 
teers, under the requisition of General Taylor, of 
the 26th ultimo. 

_ The late tardy progress of obtaining volunteers 
to meet the very moderate call of General Taylor, 
has indicated to me the propriety of the views and 
measures which follow: 

1. To insure the prompt enrolment of every tal- 
| ented man whose circumstances admit of his leave 





It is understood that they | 
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States service, resolved to conquer or to fall—the 
only condition upon which any true-hearted citizen 
of this Union will ever become a volunteer—| 
think it my duty, as the military representative 
of the President in the division confided to my 
command, to avail myself of every prudent occa- 
sion in my power to encourage the enrolment and 
do honor to the rank and file of the meritorious vol- 
unteer corps. With this essential object in view, | 
determined, on hearing of the prompt enrolment 
of General William De Buys, (one of the bravest 
of the brave defenders of New Orleans in Decem- 
ber, 1814, and January, 1815, though then a 
youth, and since for several years a major genera! 
of the best volunteer corps I have ever seen since 
the war of 1814, embracing ** the New Orleans 
Lezion,’’) to appoint him to act as inspector gen- 
eral to the volunteers under orders for the Rio 
Grande. 

2, There is no official action so essential to the 
efficiency of volunteers as that ofa talented inspec- 
tor general, whose duties should commence with 
the organization and first movements of the volun- 
teer corps, and extend to the field of battle; thence 
to the depéts of prisoners taken in battle, and to 
the hospitals. For the discharge of these import- 
ant duties, | know no man more highly qualified 
than General De Buys. 

| 3. Should you deem my authority to make such 
an appointment at all questionable, I respectfully 
solicit the favor of you to approve the appoint 
ment, and to take the requisite measures for au 
thorizing division commanders to make such ap- 
pointments. 

4. I have often appointed volunteer and other 
officers to act as inspector, quartermaster, or ad 
jutant general, in the occasional absence of either, 
with no authority other than that found in my 
official oath, **to serve the United States honestly 
and faithfully, and to obey orders according to law.” 
When required to orgamze a corps of volunteers, 
or any other troops, I inspect them and see that 
they are ready to do good service. Iam in duty 
bound to supply, as far as I am able, any and 
every apparent defect, and render them efficient. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, you 
obedient servant, 


EDMUND P. GAINES, 
Maj. Gen. U. 8. 4., Com. Western Division 

To the Hon. W. L. Marcy, 

Secretary of War, Washington City. 

P. S.—My letter of this date, which I finished 
in haste, without retaining a copy, was sent to the 
post office with but little more than the contents of 
the first page hereof, without completing my views 
regarding that excellent officer, General William 
De Buys. I write this to complete my views upon 
this subject—a subject of great delicacy and im- 
portance to the service. E. P. G. 





Heapqvarters WesTeERN Division, 
New Orleans, May 17, 1846. 

Sm: I take much pleasure in sending you a copy 
of General Taylor’s report of the 9th instant, an- 
nouncing the result of two brilliant conflicts with 
the Mexican army under General Arista, near 
Matamoros, resulting in a triumph, for which the 
general merits promotion and a gold medal, and 
every officer under hima sword of honor, and 
every soldier six months’ pay. 

This decisive victory, by a few slender corps of 
regulars, cannot fail to secure the respect of our de- 
‘luded neighbors, and open the way to a succession 

of triumphs tending to convince the Mexican Gov- 
_ ernment that we know how to vindicate our rights 
in war, as well as magnanimously to exercise @ 
spirit of forbearance in our efforts to preserve peace, 
even until our forbearance is mistaken for timid- 
ity. 

“If we hasten on the volunteers which [ have long 
desired to concentrate upon the Rio Grande, and 
thus prove our determination to take and hold the 
attitude of proud defiance, and speedily to follow 

up the blow just now struck, the war must be ter- 
‘| minated in the present year, if not in a few months; 
| otherwise it may linger, as did the Seminole war, 
| for seven years after it had been terminated ! 

But this measure will require a considerable out- 
‘lay of money. This isa truth which is strictly 

applicable to every efficient measure of national 
|| defence. But the intrinsic value of that instruction 


‘ ing his home and business, and entering the United '' and experience which the volunteers will derive 
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from a few months’ active service will render them 
equal to the best of regulars, who will delight in 
giving them instruction—a degree of instruction 
that will be worth more to this Union than ten 
times the amount of money their employment will 
cost. 
With great respect, your obedient servant, 
EDMUND PENDLETON GAINES, 


Maj. Gen, U. S. 4. Com. West. Div. | 


To Hon. Wu. L. Marcy, Secretary of War. 





Extract from a letter from Maj. Gen. E. P. Gaines, 
dated, 
“ HeapquaRTerRs WESTERN Division, 
** New Orleans, May 1, 1846. 

‘Sin: Convinced as I am that recent events in 

Mexico, and upon the western border of Texas, 
must have satisfied you that my views of the last 
summer and autumn were not such as to justify 
the extra-judicial reprimand with which you were 
leased to assure me of the President’s disappro- 
vation of my conduct, [do myself the honor to 
renew my apeeon to concentrate upon the 
southwestern border of Texas fifty battalions of 
western volunteers. 

‘‘T am under the impression that [ could have 
the greater part of this force concentrated upon the 

tio Grande by the 25th of the present month, ready 
for action. This force would have the benefit of a 
inilitary school far superior to that at West Point— 
a military school that would in six months render 
every ofhcer and soldier of these volunteer corps 
equal to the best of our working regulars; for at 
West Point they do not learn to work, whilst in a 
campaign to the Rio Grande, and to the city of 
Mexico, the history of every day’s duty would be 
a history of incessant labor on the part of every 
member of the army, from the commanding gene- 
ral to the youngest private soldier inclusively. 

‘** 1 propose to place this force under the com- 
mand of General Taylor, or, in the event of our 
difficulties with England being settled, I propose to 
take command of this force myself, i the 
President so order. I wish, however, to have no- 
thing to do with any command in that quarter 
without at least fifty battalions, ten of which I pro- 
pose to be mounted—as it has long been obvious 
to me that no decisive good can result from placing 
upon that frontier a force unable to maintain the 
attitude of proud defiance upon the whole frontier 
bordering upon Mexico, and able to put down all 
opposition. 

‘* A purely defensive policy cannot be maintained 
with such a nation as Mexico without ample force 
to punish such bandits as have for many years past 
marked the character of many of the armed men of 
that miserable nation, and, if necessary, to follow 
them into the heart of their country, and at the 
same time to protect the good citizens of the coun- 
try against this lawless rabble.” 

*% * * * * * 

I haye the honor to be, with great respect, your 

most obedient servant, 
EDMUND P. GAINES, 
Maj. Gen. U. 8. 4., comd’g Western Division. 





Heapevuarters Army oF Occupation, 
Camp on the field of batile, three miles from 
Matamoros, May 9, 1846. 

Sin: For the information of Major General 
Gaines, I am directed by the Commanding General 
to say that on his march hither from Point Isabel, 
he encountered at ‘* Palo Alto,’’ on the 8th instant, 
the Mexican forces, consisting of 3,800 regular 
troops, and perhaps 2,000 irregular cavalry, with 
nine pieces of artillery. Our own force, including 
officers, did not exceed 2,300 men. After an ac- 
tion of five hours, maintained chiefly with artil- 
lery—though the 5th infantry repulsed a charge of 
lancers—the enemy was driven from his positions, 
which we oceupied for the night. Our loss was 
four men killed, three officers and thirty-nine men 
wounded, and several of the latter mortally. The 
loss of the enemy was exceedingly severe, more 
than one hundred killed, the proportion of wound- 
ed not known. Major Ringgold, 3d artillery, and 
Captain Page, 4th infantry, were severely wound- 
ed. Lieutenant Luther, 2d artillery, slightly do. 

This morning the army renewed its march, the 
enemy gradually falling back before it until he 
reached this position—a ravine crossing the road— 
then planted seven pieces of artillery, and seemed 
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disposed to make a stand. After a heavy and con- 
tinued fire of artillery and musketry, the General 
ordered the battery to be carried, which was hand- 
somely done by a squadron of dragoons and the 
infantry regiments on the ground. Our victory is 
complete. Seven pieces of artillery, three stand- 
ards, a large quantity of ammunition, baggage, and 
vack-mules were taken, together with over one 
sme prisoners, including several officers of 


note. They have returned across the river. 


Our loss has been heavy—three officers killed, , 


and twelve wounded; killed and wounded of meu 
not yet known. The officers killed are, Lieuten- 
ant Inge, 2d dragoons; Lieutenant Cochran, 4th 
infantry; and Lieutenant Chadbourne, 8th infantry. 

Wounded, Lieutenant Colonels McIntosh and 
Paine, Captains Montgomery and Howe, Lieuten- 
ants Gates, Maclay, Selden, Burbank, and Jordan, 
8th infantry, and Fowler, 5th infantry. 

The loss of the enemy has been exceedingly se- 
vere, but is not yet known. 

The fort under Major Brown has sustained itself 
handsomely during a bombardment of 160 hours. 
Its gallant commander died to-day from the effects of 
a shell, of which great numbers were thrown into 
the work. The other casualties were, | sergeant 
killed, 10 men wounded. 

I write late at night, and in great haste. 

W. W. BLISS. 

Lieut. P. CaLuoun, New Orleans. 

ApsuTant GeneRAL’s Orrice, 
Washington, May 22, 1846. 

Genera: I am instructed by the Secretary of 
War to say that the services of the volunteer regi- 
ments of foot, of the State of Missouri, tendered 
by his Excellency Governor Edwards, and accept- 
ed by you at New Orleans about the 4th of May, 
have been accepted, and will be regarded as a por- 


| tion of the force called into the service of the Uni- 
ted States by authority of the President. 


I am, general, very respectfully, your obedient 
servant. R. JONES, Adjutant General. 
Brev. Maj. Gen. E. P. Gaines, 
Com’g West. Div., New Orleans, La. 





War DeparrMent, May 23, 1846. 


Sir: Major General Gaines having made calls on | 


the Governors of Alabama, Mississippi, and Mis- 
souri, for volunteers to be sent to your aid, you are 
informed that these calls have been recognised by 


| the President to the extent of the number already 


furnished by them. You will receive them in the 
same manner as those embraced in your requisi- 
tion. The department is not advised of the num- 
ber sent to join you. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant. 

WM. L. MARCY, Secretary of War. 
Brig. Gen. Z. Tayior, 
Commanding Army of Occupation, 
On the Rio Grande, Texas. 





War Department, May 22, 1846. 
Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter to the President of this day’s date, 
and, in answer, to inform you that the President 
has recognised the call made on you by Major 
General Gaines, to the extent mentioned in that 
communication, to wit: the troops which may 
have left the State of Missouri for New Orleans, 
the place of rendezvous, before the notice of your 
order changing their destination. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
WM. L. MARCY, Secretary of War. 
His Excellency Joun C. Epwarps, 
Governor of Missouri. 





War Department, May 23, 1846. 
Sir: Although General Taylor, who alone was 
authorized by this department to make requisi- 
tions for such volunteer troops as he might re- 
quire, did not embrace the State of Alabama* in 


his recent call for such additional aid, I have the | 


honor to notify your excellency that the call made 
on you by Major General Gaines, and which was 
so promptly responded to by the patriotic citizens 
of your State, has been recognised to the extent 
of the number furnished and sent to Texas. 


Your excellency is requested to inform this de- | 


| partment what number has responded to the call. 








*A similar letter was sent to the’ Governor of Mississippi. 
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Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

WM. L. MARCY, Secretary of Wer. 

His Excellency the Govexnon or ALABAMA, 

Puscaloosa, Alabama. 
War Department, 
Washington, May 28, 1846. 

Sin: His excellency the Governor of Kentucky 
has notified this department that, in compliance 
with a call from you, under date the 4th instant, he 
has caused to be organized and sent forward a yol- 
unteer force, composed of eight companies, denom- 
inated the **Louisville Letion,’’ destined for Texas. 

This call, as you must be aware, has been made 
by you without the sanction of law: and as similar 
calls appear to have been made by you on other 
States, without authority from the President or this 
department, and which are calculated to embarrass 
the Government, you are hereby directed to dis- 
continue your independent action in these matters, 
and to confine yourself to carrying out the orders 
and views of the President, so far as they may be 
communicated to you from this department. You 
will forthwith revoke any calls you may have 
made on States for volunteers or militia, beyond 
the number already sent into ‘Texas, or to General 
‘Taylor under these calls. 

The Louisville Legion having been sent forward, 
although contrary to the views and wishes of the 
department, as conveyed in a communication to 
his excellency the Governor of Kentucky of the 
18th inst., the President has thought proper to give 
directions to have them received and mustered into 
service. 

You will therefore cause the Legion to be em- 
barked for Point Isabel, to report to General Tay- 
lor, should it have arrived in New Orleans. 

The appointment of General De Buys, as in- 
spector general of volunteers, which you report in 
your letter of the 16th instant, as having been made 
by you, is not recognised or confirmed. The Pres- 
ident himself has no authority to make similar ap- 
pointments, under existing laws, nor are you au- 
thorized to add to your own staff by appointments 
from civil life. No such appointments will be re- 
cognised. 

The department has reason to believe that you 
have called into service persons to be employed 
as artisans, &c. Such a measure is unwarranted 
by law, and is disapproved. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

WM. L. MARCY. 

Brevet Major General Epmunp P. Gaines, 

Commd’g Wes. Div. U. S. 4., N. Orleans. 





Heapquarters Western Division, 
New Orleans, May 21, 1846. 

Sir: I have the satisfaction to report to you that 
Major General Lewis, and the principal general, 
field, and staff officers, with a great part of the 
field division of Louisiana militia under his com- 
mand, constituting the best irregular troops [ have 
ever inspected since the close of the war 1814-"15, 
have offered their services for immediate duty upon 
the Rio Grande. 

I have replied that would most gladly avail my- 
self of their offer if the present operations upon 
the Rio Grande were such as to require the de- 
scription of force of which the first division of the 
Louisiana militia is composed, or if I had not 
good reason soon to anticipate service upon a theatre 
and upon a scale better adapted to their ——s organ- 
ization, their past services, and their wishes. It is be- 
lieved that the infantry and riflemen already with 
General Taylor, with such as are in march, or 
nearly prepared to embark for the Rio Grande, are 
sufficient to enable him to carry into effect the in- 
structions of the President as soon as the general 
is joined by a few regiments of ‘ mounted gunmen.” 

‘Under these circumstances I have been constrain- 
ed to decline the present offer of the first division 
of Louisiana volunteers. I have assured them, 
however, of my fervent desire to have the benefit 
of their co-operation in the anticipated service 
which a few days may bring about. I allude to 
the probability of a war with England, or active 


_ operations towards the city of Mexico; with some 


‘ 


Indian troubles upon the northern border of Texas. 
With great respect, your obedient servant, 
EDMUND P. GAINES, 
Maj. Gen. U. S. A., comd’g Western Division. 
Hon. Wm. L. Marcy, Secretary of War. 
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HLeapquarters Western Division, 
New Orleans, May 22, 1846. 

Sin: I have to acknowledge the honor of your 
letter of the 13th instant, enclosing the proclama- 
tion of the President of the United States of that 
day, announcing the existence of war between 
this country and the Republic of Mexico, and di- 
reciting me to act in reference to this change of our 
foreign relations in the discharge of my official du- 
ties, so far as they may be affected by it. 

Hoping to hear from you soon sanctioning the 
measures which I have taken to anticipate your or- 
ders for hastening to the seat of war the force and 
supplies required by General Taylor, with such 
additional force and supplies as the changed aspect 
of our relations with Mexico, and the probability 
of our being obliged to encounter another foe upon 
the seaboard of Texas, as well as the northwestern 
border of the inhabited part of that State, [may 
be required. ] 

lam, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

EDMUND P. GAINES, 
Maj. Gen. U.S. .1., comd’g Western Division. 
The Hon. Wm. L. Marcy, 


Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. 





War Department, June Ist, 1846. 


Sin: Since my letter to you of the 28th ultimo, 
I have received yours of the 21st and 22d of May, 
from which it appears that you contemplate send- 
ing General Taylor ‘‘a few more regiments of 
mounted runmen,” and that, under the belief of 
more extended military operations, you give en- 
couragement to volunteers that they will soon be 
called into service, which will probably lead them 
to make immediate preparations, and to incur ex- 
penses with that view. 

As you were instructed, in my letter of the 28th 
ultimo, your action in calling for or receiving volun- 
teers, independent of the instructions of this de- 
partment, and beyond the requisitions of General 
Faylor, is wholly unauthorized and illegal, and 
you are again instructed, not only to stay all such 
pro ceedings, but to recall any requisitions you have 
made, and act no further upon the subject without 
special authority first had from this department. 

The Louisville Legion having been accepted 
with the understanding that they are to forma part 
of the quota of volunteers to serve twelve months, 
unless sooner discharged, called for by this depart- 
ment from Kentucky, you will cause them to be 
sent forward with all despatch to Point Isabel, as 
directed in my letter of the 28th ult. 

WM. L. MARCY. 

P.S. Since writing the above, it is understood 
that staff appointments, such as paymasters, quar- 
termasters, inspectors, &c., have been conferred 
by you on citizens. Such appointments are alto- 
gether illegal, and will not be confirmed or recog- 
nised; nor will the assignment of staff duties, of 
any description, to citizens, be recognised or sanc- 
tioned. WM. L. MARCY. 

Major General EF. P. Gaiwes, 

New Orleans, Louisiana. 
War Department, June 2, 1846. 

By direction of the President, Brevet Major Gen- 
eral Gaines is relieved from the command of the 
western division of the army, and will repair to 
Washington without delay. 

Brevet Brigadier General George M. Brooke is 
assigned to the command of the western division. 


WM. L. MARCY, Se cretary of War. 


CORRESPONDENCE RETWEEN THE ADJUTANT 
GENERAL AND GENERAL GAINES. 
Special Orders, No. 50.) 


Heanqvarters Western Division, 
New Orleans, La., August 21, 1845. 
The two companies of Louisiana artillery re- 
cently raised in this city, having been duly mus- 
tered into the service of the United States, will em- 
bark with Major Gally, the commanding officer of 
the battalion, on board the steamer ** Alabama’”’ 
for Texas. On arriving at Aransas Bay, Major 
Gally will report for orders to Brigadier General 
‘Taylor, commanding the army of occupation in 
Texas. 
By order of Brigadier General Gaines, 
S. COOPER, Assist. .4dj’t. General. 


Generals Scott and Gaines. 


Division Orders, No. 5.] 


Heapqvartrers Western Division, 
New Orleans, November 24, 1845. 
The Louisiana volunteer artillery, consisting of 


two companies acting as a battalion, under the com- | 


mand of Major Gally, having promptly offered their 
services, and repaired to Corpus Christi, armed and 


equipped as light artillery, with their horses and | 


their superior train of field-pieces, and having per- 


formed their tour of service witlf exemplary fidel- | 


ity and honor, ever on the alert and ready for ac- 


tion as LIGHT ARTILLERY, they will be paid by the | 


United States paymaster, Major St. Clair Denny, 
aS LIGHT ARTILLERY, out of any public money in 


his hands, or any money which he may receive, as ; 


soon as the requisite muster and pay-rolls shali be 
completed. ‘The price of the clothing furnished to 
these volunteers shall be accounted for in the same 
manner as if they had received their clothing from 
the United States clothing or quartermaster gener- 
al’s department, viz: the clothing furnished them 
shall not exceed the prices of UNDRESS OF FATIGUE 
cLoTuine furnished by the United States to the 
troops of the regular army. 

The commanding general of the western division 
avaiis himself of the present occasion to tender his 
hearty thanks to Major Gally, his officers and men, 
for the unsurpassed chivalry with which they flew 
to the suecor of General ‘Taylor’s brigade, ata time 
when his corps were unavoidably dispersed, desti- 


tute of a single piece of United States ordnance, | 


and menaced by the hostile demonstrations of the 
heroic forces of a distinguished but temporarily 
irritated neichbor, the Republic of Mexico. 

The meritorious conduct of these Louisiana vol- 
unteers is worthy of their chivalric fathers of the 
war of 1814-15, in the defence of New Orleans. 
‘Their example, cherished and emulated as it should 
be by the patriotic young men of the United States, 
cannot but contribute to render our beloved Union 

verpetual—invulnerable in war, and prosperous and 
lappy in peace. 

By order of Major General Gaines: 

P. CALHOUN, .f. D. C.,.4..#. 4. G. 


Endorsement of Major General W. Scott on above: 


W hy this order was put into the printed form may 
be inferred from the extraordinary laudation on its 
face; but it is not seen what legal authority Gene- 
ral Gaines had over the payment of the volunteers, 
including their clothing. He called out the volun- 
teers, and ordered them to be clothed,* and the Sec- 
retary of War, in his annual report, has ‘* recom- 
mended that Congress should be requested to make 
provision for paying them, and defraying the ex- 
penses of the proceeding.” General Gaines, bya 
short cut, has anticipated the Secretary and Con- 
cress, 

Respectfully laid before the Seeretary of War, 

WINFIELD SCOTT. 

December 9, 1845. 

Division Orders, No 6.) 
Heapquarrers WesTERN Division, 
New Orleans, Nov. 27, 1845. 


A board of officers, to consist of Captain J. 8. | 


Worth, 8th infantry, Captain J. B. Grayson, sub- 
sistence department, and First Lieutenant C. 8S. 
Lovell, 6th infantry, will assemble at Captain 
Grayson’s office, on Saturday, the 29th instant, at 
eleven o'clock, &. m., or as soon thereafter as prac- 
ticable, from whence the board will proceed to in- 
spect the train of field artillery, gun carriages, 
caissons, equipments, and ammunition, of Major 
Gally’s battalion of Louisiana volunteer light ar- 
tillery, late in the service of the United States at 
Corpus Christi, Texas, and report the opinion of 
the hoard as to the present condition of said train, 
and what may be necessary and proper to add to 
the same, to renew the train, &e., in all respects 
equal to what it was when the battalion was mus- 
tered into the service of the United States, on the 
2Ist of August, 1845. 
By order of Major General Gaines: 
P. CALHOUN, 
elid-de-Camp and Act’g s’t Adj’t Gen. 





Division Orders, No. 7.] 
Heapqvarters Western Division, 
New Orleans, Nov. 30, 1845. 
On accountof the indisposition of Captain Worth, 


* The first of the kind within my knowledge. 
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Aid-de-Camp Calhoun is detailed on the board, o; 
dered to assemble by division orders No. 6, 
By order of Major General Gaines: 
P. CALHOUN, 
elid-de-Camp, 4. 4. 3. G. 





Heapqvarrens Western Division, 
New Orleans, May 3, 1846. 

Sir: Should you despatch the steamer Missis- 
sippi, as requested in my letter of this date, I would 
prefer the additional request that she should receive 
on board the two companies of artillery, now in 
garrison in Pensacola harbor. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, yous 
obedient servant, p 

EDMUND P. GAINES, 
Maj. Gen. U.S. .1., comd’g West. Division 
To Commander W. K. Latimer, U. S. ™., 
Commanding naval forces at Pensacola 
Heapquartrers Western Dryvision, 
New Orleans, May 8, 1846. 

Srr: The urgent necessity of despatching rein 
forcements to General ‘Taylor, induces me to re- 
quest that you will order the steamship Missis- 
sippi forthwith to the southwest pass of the Mis 
sissippi river, to receive on board the troops des- 
tined for Texas. 

Provisions, water, supplies, &c., for the troops 
in the voyage to Brazos Santiago will be supplied 
at this place. 

I would suggest that an extra number of boats be 
supplied to the steamer, in order to facilitate the 
landing of the troops. 

The accompanying paper will a you of our 
recent intelligence from General Taylor, suggest- 
ing the propriety of the above request. 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, 
your obedient servant, 

EDMUND P. GAINES, 
Maj. Gen. U. S. .4., comd’g West. Division 
To Commander W. K. Latimer, U. S.™., 


Commanding naval forces at Pensaccla. 





Heapevarters Western Division, 
New Orleans, May 3, 1846. 

Sir: You will proceed direct to Pensacola, and 
carry despatches to Commodore Latimer. 

You will urge upon that officer the necessity of 
the greatest possible despatch of the steamer Mis- 
sissippi, with the troops now in garrison at Pensa- 
cola, to the southwest pass of the Mississippi river. 

You are authorized to muster into the service of 
the United States any volunteer troops for Texas 
that may offer, and despatch them to New Orleans. 

I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

EDMUND P. GAINES, 
Maj. Gen. U. 8. .2., comd’g West. Division 


To Maj. W. H. Cuase, Corps of Engineers. 





Orders, No. 1.] 
Heapquartrers Western Division, 
ba New Orleans, May 4, 1846. 
Captain J. Van Horn, 3d regiment of United 
States infantry, is hereby authorized and directed 
to muster into the service of the United States the 
companies of Louisiana troops being raised for 
Texas. By order of Major General Gaines: 
P. CALHOUN, .1. D. C., 4. 4. 4. G. 


Orders, No. 2.] 
HeapevaRTERS WeEsTERN Division, 
New Orleans, May 5, 1846. 
1. Lieutenant Colonel Pierce, 1st artillery, will 





_ assume the command of the two companies of ar- 
tillery from Forts Wood and Pike, on their arrival 


in this city. 

2. The independent company of Mobile volun- 
teers, under Captain Desha, will be attached to 
Lieutenant Colonel Pierce’s battalion, and consti 


' tute a portion of it. 


3. The company of Mobile volunteers will, on 


‘being mustered into the service of the United 


| with transportation b 


j 


States by Captain Van Horn, 3d infantry, muster- 
ing officer, be equipped and furnished for the field 


| without delay, 8 proper officers of the staff. 


4. As soon as Lieutenant Colonel Pierce’s com- 
mand shall be in readiness, it will be furnished 
the deputy quartermaster 


general, (Lieutenant Colonel Hunt,) and proceed 


|| to reinforce Point Isabel. 


By order of Major General Gaines: 
P. CALHOUN, 44. D. C., 4. 4. 4. G. 
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Orders, No. 3] 
Heapevarters Western Division, 
New Orleans, May 6, 1846. 

Lieutenant C, 8. Lovell, 6th infantry, is hereby 
authorized and directed to repair to Mobile, Ala- 
bama, and there muster into the service of the 
United States any companies that may be disposed 
soon to embark for the seat of war on the Rio 
Grande, not exceeding nineteen companies. The 
company already en route, under Captain Desha, for 
Point Isabel will be considered as the twentieth or 
first company. 

Lieutenant Lovell is, moreover, authorized and 
required to act as United States quartermaster, 
to furnish transportation, camp equipage, &c., and 
also to obtain and issue any arms, ammunition, 
and equipments, and every supply to render the 
said volunteers ready for action. 
By command of Major General Gaines: 


" P. CALHOUN, -f. D. C., 4. 4. 4. G. 





Orders, No. 4.) 
HeapqvarRters WeEsTERN Division, 
New Orleans, May 6, 1846. 

Lieutenant Beauregard, corps of engineers, is 
hereby authorized and directed to muster into the 
service of the United States any of the companies 
of volunteers under the command of Brigadier Gen- 
eral P. F. Smith. 

By command of Major General Gaines: 

P. CALHOUN, 4. D. C., of. 4.4. G. 
Orders, No. 5.J 
TleapquartTers Western Division, 
New Orleans, May 7, 1846. 

As soon as the Louisiana volunteers, under the 
command of Brigadier General P. F. Smith, are 
mustered into the service of the United States, they 
will be equipped and rationed by the proper officers 
of the staff, and when reported ready for the field, 
they will be furnished with transportation to Point 
isabel by the deputy quartermaster general, Lt. Col. 
Hunt. 

It is the desire of the Major General commanding 
that the officers of the staif of the army on duty in 
this city afford every facility to Brigadier General 
Smith, and his officers, in preparing and forwarding 
the forces for the field. ‘The Major General feels 
confident that but a short time will elapse before 
they will be ready to embark for the seat of war. 

by command of Major General Gaines: 

P. CALHOUN, A. D. C., 4. 4.4. G. 





Orders, No. 6.] 
Heapquarters Western Division, 
New Orleans, May 8, 1846. 
Captain Van Ness, Ist artillery, is hereby ap- 
pointed mustering and inspecting officer. He will 
muster into the service of the United States any of 
the companies of Louisiana volunteers, under the 
command of Brigadier General Smith, who may 
present themselves. 
Ly order of Major General Gaines: 
P. CALHOUN,.4. D. C., 4. .2..2. G. 





Assistant Apjurant GENERAL’s Orricer, 
New Orleans, May 8, 1846. 

Sir: The Major General commanding, instructs 
me, in answer to your communications received by 
to-day’s mail, to say that you are authorized to ac- 
cept the services of one or more volunteer compa- 
nies, should any offer themselves in the vicinity of 
Pensacola. 

The General fully appreciates the necessity of 
having the harbor of Pensacola properly guarded; 
and with a view to strengthen ie command, has 
requested the Governor of Alabama to send two 
volunteer companies to that point. In addition to 
these two companies, and those you may be able to 
raise in the neighborhood, one company has been 
ordered (as you will see from the accompanying 
division order) from Tampa Bay, to reinforce your 
command. 

_ The General directs me to inform you confiden- 

ually that he has reason to suppose, from reports 
that have been made to him by responsible indi- 
viduals, that privateers are being fitted out under 
Mexican authority, to act against our mercantile 
marine and Gulf coast. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

P. CALHOUN, .4. D. C., 4. 4. 4. G. 


Col, Crane, com ’g Ist Depart., Pensacola Harbor. 


APPENDIX 


Generals Scott and Gaines. 


Heapevarters Western Division, 
“New Orleans, May 9, 1846. 

Sir: I have caused two field pieces, 12-pounders, 
to be put on board the steamers Galveston and 
Telegraph, to assist in covering the landing of the 
troops, should the passage into the Brazos Santiago 
be blocked by the enemy’s batteries. 

I enclose herewith a sketch of the Brazos Santi- 
ago and adjacent islands. [| think your best plan 
is to land at the point C, and march direct to the 
point D, where boats sent from Point Lsabel can 
transfer the troops across the bay. 

A small boat should be sent to Major Munroe, 
giving notice of your approach and desire to cross. 
Kverything, however, must be left to your discre- 
tion and judgment in discovering the best means 
of effecting a landing at Point Isabel. 

I have the honor to be, sir, respectfully, your 
obedient servant, 

EDMUND P. GAINES, 
Maj. Gen. U.S. 1., com. West. Division. 
To Lt. Col. H. Witson, 
Com’g Ist Reg. U. S. Infantry. 

P.S. Should you deem it necessary, you can 
take the 12-pounders to Point Isabel; if not, you 
will send them back to New Orleans, to the care of 
Colonel Hunt, deputy quartermaster general. 





Assistant Apsurantr GENERAL’s OFFICE, 
New Orleans, May 9, 1846. 

Sir: In answer to the inquiry of Brigadier Gen- 
eral Smith, made through you, as to whether, if 
two assistant surgeons were appointed to a regi- 
ment, they would be mustered into the service of 
the United States, | am instructed by Major Gen- 
eral Gaines to say that they will be mustered in, 
if presented; and instructions to that effect will be 
given to the mustering officers. 

1 am, sir, your obedient servant, 

P. CALHOUN, J. D. C., 4. A. 4. G. 
W.G. G. Winson, 
Surgeon to Washington Battalion, N’. Orleans. 





Heapquarters WesrTeERN Division, 
New Orleans, May 9, 1846. 

Lafayette Saunders, Esq., is authorized and re- 
quested to raise a regiment of mounted gunmen, to 
number from five hundred to a thousand men, 
which will be mustered into the service of the Uni- 
ted States at any point he may designate for that 
purpose, 

The officers of the quartermaster’s and commis- 
sary’s department will furnish Mr. Saunders with 
any arms, equipments, and supplies, that he may 
need, on his requisition. 

EDMUND P. GAINES, 
Maj. Gen. U. S. 4., comd’g West. Division. 





Special Orders, No. 2!.) 
HeapavarRtTerRs WesTERN Division, 
New Orleans, May 11, 1846. 
Lieut. C. S. Lovell, 6th iniantry, will proceed to 
Baton Rouge barracks, and remain there until the 
company which Major Dunn is authorized to raise, 
is mustered into the service of the United States. 
When this company shall be filled, Lieut. Lovell 
| will muster it into service; and having directed the 
officer in command toassume charge of the barracks 
and public property, he will return to this city. 
By order of Major Gen. Gaines: 
P. CALHOUN, ./. D. C.,.4. 4.4. G. 





Heapevarters WeEsTERN Division, 
New Orleans, May 11, 1846. 
Sir: You are hereby authorized to raise a com- 


pany of one hundred men, to garrison Baton Rouge | 


barracks, and guard the public property at that 
OSL. 
Lieut. Lovell, U. S. army, has been directed to 
muster this company as soon as raised into the 
service of the United States for a term of three 
months, unless sooner discharged. 
Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
EDMUND P. GAINES, 
Maj. Gen. U. 8S. A., comd’g West. Div. 
| To Major A. M. Dunn, Baton Rouge, La. 
Official: P. Catnoun, 
4.4. 4. G. Western Division. 





Heapevartrers WesTERN Division, 
New Orleans, May 12, 1846. 
' Colonel W. B. Lewis is hereby authorized and 
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requested to raise a regiment or a battalion of 
mounted gunmen, to consist of not less than five, 
hor to exceed ten companies, each company to 
number seventy to one hundred men, to rendez- 
vous at Opelousas, where they will be mustered 
into the service of the United States for duty upon 
the Rio Grande, for six months, unless sooner dis- 
charged. The United States quartermaster and 
commissary of subsistence will be instructed to 
issue the requisite supplies of camp equipage, for- 
age, and subsistence, upon the re quisiuen of Col- 
onel Lewis. EDMUND P. GAINES, 
Maj. Gen. U.S. 4., comd’g West. Div. 
Official: P. Catuoun, 
el. wl. oi. G. Western Division. 
Heapquarrers Western Division, 
New Orleans, May 12, 1846. ; = 

Major Albert Rust is hereby authorized and re- ¢ x 
quested to raise a regiment or a battalion of meunt- 
ed gunmen to consist of ten, or not less than five 
companies, to number sixty to one hundred each, 
to rendezvous at Fort Jesup, where they will be 
mustered into the service of the United States for 
six months, unless sooner discharged. 

The quariermaster, commissary of subsistence, 
and ordnance officers, will be instructed to issue the 
requisite arms, camp equipage, and subsistence, 
upon the requisition of Major Rust. 

EDMUND P. GAINES, 
Maj. Gen. commanding Western Division 
Official: P. Catnoun, 
of. ol. tl. G. Western Division. 





Heapavartrers Western Division, 
New Orleans, May 13, 1846. 

Colonel Balie Peyton is hereby authorized and 
requested to raise a recimentto consist of ten com 
panies of sixty to one hundred men each—six of 
infantry and four of riflemen—to be mustered into 
the service of the United States at the barracks near 
this city, for a term of six months, unless sooner 
discharged. 

The deputy quartermaster general and commis- 
sary of subsistence will furnish, upon the requisi- 
tion of Colonel Peyton, the proper allowance of 
camp equipage, rations, and other supplies, for the 
immediate accommodation of the companies, and 
transportation for their movement to the seat of 
war, upon the Rio Grande. 

Captain Whiteley, of the ordnance department, 
will furnish the regiment with muskets and rifles, 
with accoutrements complete, together with what- 
ever ammunition the Colonel may require. 

EDMUND P. GAINES, 
Maj. Gen. U.S. ., Comd’g West. Div. 

Official: P. CaLuoun, 

2. 4. wl. G. Western Division. : 





Orders, No. 7.) ’ 
Heapquartrers Western Division, 
New Orleans, May 13, 1846. 

I. William Dubuys, late a major general, now 
a Louisiana volunteer, in the service of the United é 
States, is hereby appointed to act as inspector ; 
general to the United States volunteers, under or- 
ders for Matamoros, upon the Rio Grande, and will 
be obeyed accordingly. 

' II. Lieutenant Jexada, late a member of the a 
Legislature, is hereby appointed to act as a volun- 
teer aid-de-camp to the major general commanding 
the western division, and will be obeyed accord- ie 
ingly. 

By command of Major Gen. Gaines: 
P. CALHOUN, .f. D. C., 4. 4. 4. G. eo 


Orders, No. 8.] a 
Heapqvarters Western Division, . 3 
New Orleans, May 13, 1846. ; 
The officers of the United States subsistence 
department at and near New Orleans will issue 
rations to all volunteers ordered to the barracks, 
preparatory to their being mustered into the ser- 
vice of the United States, upon the requisition of a 
known volunteer officer. 
By order of Maj. Gen. Gaines: i 
FE; CALE OUN, A. D. Cu fl. A. A. G. = = 





Orders, No. 9.] 
Heapavarters Western Division, Be 

New Orleans, May 14, 1846. 

Walter Hichey, of the California Guard, a vol- 

' unteer in the service of the United States, is ap- 
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— acting adjutant of the post of New Orleans || Orders, No. 11.) 

yarracks, and will be obeyed and respected accord- Heapevartrers Western Division, 

ingly. He will report to Lieutenant King, the New Orleans, May 17, 1846. 

oflicer in charge of the barracks, for instructions | Captain Van Horne, mustering officer, will mus- 

in his duties. By command of Maj. Gen. Gaines: | ter into the service of the United States, for six 
P. CALHOUN, 44. D. C., 4. A. A. G. | months, unless sooner discharged, Captain El- 


ele |, more ’s and Captain Platt’s companies of Alabama 
Orders, He 10.) te madi | volunteers. ‘The captains of those companies will 
an a aes Mes 14.5 | report to Colonel Peyton, and accompany his regi- 
j GR aoe 4 Niatin - wat l 1 Lan | ment to the Rio Grande, as independent companies, 
f _ * aon - 6, Sq.) & Cisunguished member | to be united with such other companies from that 
. oad arya Louisiana volunteer, is hereby ap- | State as may have gone or go thither; and, with 
pouited to act as volunteer aid-de-camp to the ma- | them, form a battalion or regiment of infantry or 
jor general commanding the western division, and |) rigemen. under General Desha 
| be obeyed accordingly / ’ Matar Gene, 
7 = a ee a cordingly . os By command of Major General Gaines: 
by command of Maj. Gen. Gaines; 


P. CALHOUN, A. D. C., 4. 4. 4. G. re Tee ee 


Lieapevarters Western Division, 
New Orleans, May 14, 1846. 
Major I’. Buisson is hereby authorized and re- 
quested to raise a battalion, to consist of two com- | 
panies of sixty to one hundred men each, to serve 
as artificers and as infantry, as occasion may re- 
quire, for six months, unless sooner discharged. 
‘They will assemble at Forts Jackson and St. 
Philip, where they will be stationed until further 
orders, and will be mustered into the service of the 
United States as soon as the companies are raised. 
The deputy quartermaster general and Captain J. 
B. Grayson, commissary of subsistence, will fur- 
nish, upon the requisition of Major Buisson, all 
the GCunp equipage, transportation, rations, and 
other supplies to which the volunteers are entitled. 
The ordnance officers will furnish the proper sup- 
ply of arms and ammunition. 
EDMUND P. GAINES, 
Maj. Gen. U. S. .4., com’g West. Div. 
Official: P. Catnoun, 
A. A. A. G. Western Division. 


Orders, No. 12.) 
Heapquarters WesTERN Division, 
New Orleans, May 19, 1846. 

The officers appointed to muster the volunteers 
into the service of the United States, are authorized 
to muster a chaplain and paymaster to each regi- 
ment. They will take every step and use every 
éxertion, to have the companies reported ready, 
immediately mustered, 


authorized to have them printed. 


Desha, Elmore, and Platt. 
By order of Major General Gaines: 
P. CALHOUN, 4. D. C., 4. A. 4. G. 
Special Orders, No. 25.] 
Heapquarrers Western Division, 
New Orleans, May 20, 1846. 
Special Orders, No. 22.] 
Lleapquarterns Western Division, 
New Orleans May 15, 1846. 

Lieutenant James Belger, 6th infantry, will pro- 
ceed to Fort Wood, Lousiana, and assume charge 
of that post, 

‘Two eitizens will be hired by Lieutenant Colonel 
T. F. Hunt, deputy quartermaster general, and 
furnished to Lieutenant Belger, to be employed 
under his direction, in preserving and protecting 
the public property at Fort Wood. 

By order of Maj. Gen, Gaines: 


P, CALHOUN, .4. D. C., A. 4. A. G. 


make. : 
By order of Major General Gaines: 
P. CALHOUN, .4. D. C., 4. 4. A. G. 





Heapevarters Western Drvisi0n, 
New Orleans, May 20, 1846. 

The following persons, E. Featherston, W. M. 
Fulton, William S. Hays, J. R. Creecy, and E. 
L. Tracy, are hereby authorized and requested to 
raise one regiment each, to serve as infantry or rifle- 
men, to consist of ten companies of sixty to one 
hundred men each, to be mustered into the service 
of the United States for aterm of six months, un- 
less sooner discharged, at the barracks near this 
city, or whatever othet place may be designated. 

The deputy quartermaster general and commis- 
sary of subsistence will furnish, on the requisition 
of the above named gentlemen, the proper allow- 
ance of camp equipage, rations, and other supplies 
for the immediate accommodation of the compa- 
nies, and transportation for their movement to the 
seat of war upon the Rio Grande. 

Captain Whiteley, of the ordnance department, 
will furnish the regiments with muskets and rifles, 
with accoutrements complete, together with what- 
ever ammunition thev may require. 

EDMUND P. GAINES, 
Maj. Gen. U. 8. 4., comd’g Western Div. 


Special Orders, No, 23.] 


firapquarterns Western Division, 
New Orleans, May 16, 1846. 

That portion of “ special orders, No. 22, of May 
15th,”’ which assigns Lieutenant Belger, 6th in- 
fantry, to duty at Fort Wood, is revoked. He 
will report to Lieutenant Colonel 'T. F. Hunt, for 
temporary duty in the quartermaster’s department. 

The two citizens ordered to be employed in the 
same “special orders,” will be directed to report 
to the ordnance sergeant (Kehoe) at Fort Wood. 

By order of Major General Gaines: 

P. CALHOUN, 4. D. C.,.4. 4.4. G. 
Heapevartrers Wesrern Division, 
New Orleans, May 16, 1846. 

John S. Gilbert is hereby authorized and re- 
quested to raise a re gimentora battalion, to con- 
sist of five to ten companies of mounted gunmen, 
each company to consist of from sixty to one hun- 
dred men, to be mustered ‘into the service of the Official: P. Canmoun, 
United States for six months, unless sooner dis- A. A. A. G. Western Division. 
charged, for duty upon the Rio Grande, The dep- 
uty quartermaster general and commissary of sub- | Orders, No. 13.) mies 
sistence will furnish, upon the requisition of said | Heapevarrers Western Drvist0n, 
John S. Gilbert, the proper allowance of camp New Orleans, May 20, 1846. 
equipage, forage, rations, and other supplies for the The mustering officers will oveatee into the ser- 
immediate accommodation of the companies, and | vice of the United States for six months, unless 
transportation to the seat of war. sooner discharged, any volunteers who may pre- 

Captain W hiteley, of the ordnance department, | sent themselves with authority for muster from the 
will furnish the regiment with muskets and rifles, major general commanding the western division. 
and accoutrements complete, and with whatever || Volunteers so mustered will be furnished by the 
ammunition he may require. proper officers of the staff, on the requisition of any 

EDMUND P. GAINES, | authorized officer, with the equipments, arms and 
Maj. Gen. U. S. 4., com’g West. Div. | subsistence, which are authorized by law. 

Official: P. Catnoun, 


i By order of Major General Gaines: 
«l. 4. «2. G. Western Division, 4 P. CALHOUN, .f. D. C., 02. A. A. G. 


{| Orders, No. 14.] 


Should any blank forms be necessary, they are 


In addition to the four regiments required by 
General Taylor, the mustering officers are directed 
to muster the following volunteers—viz: a regiment 
which Colonel Balie Peyton is authorized to raise, 
and three companies from Alabama, under Captains | 


The duties of Captain Whiteley, ordnance depart- 
ment, during the time he is employed in issuing 
arms, &c., to the volunteers in this city, requiring 
that he should pass frequently between New Or- 
leans and Baton Rouge, he is directed to do so 
without further instructions. This order is intended 
to cover all the trips he may find it necessary to 





A —_ 


Heapqvarters Western Division, 
New Orleans, May 21, 1846. 
I. Theophilus L. ‘Toulmin, Esquire, of Mobile 
Alabama, is hereby appointed an acting quarter. 
master in the service of the United States. Mr. 

Toulmin will receive the companies of volunteers 

belonging to the State of Michio. who shall ar- 

rive at Mobile, and will furnish them with quarters, 
| and superintend their organization and equipments. 

These companies will be mustered into the service 
of the United States, either by an officer sent to 
Mobile for that purpose, or on their arrival at the 
seatof war. He will make such requisitions upon 
the commandant at Mount Vernon arsenal fo; 
such arms and ammunition as may be necessary, 
and will contract for camp equipage, supplies, &., 
which are not to be had at the public ag ac- 
cording to the army regulations. 

He will proceed to the organization of one regi- 
ment of infantry from the State of Alabama, to serye 
for six months unless sooner discharged, and pro- 
vide it with transportation from Mobile to the seat 
of war. 

In the event of the arrival of volunteers from 
other States, Mr. Toulmin wiil receive them, and 
furnish them with quarters and subsistence, and 
report to this office for further orders. 

Mr. Toulmin will hold himself subordinate to 
the quartermaster at this place, and make his re- 
ports to him. 

Il. Mr. W. H. Redwood, of Mobile, is hereby 
appointed acting commissary of subsistence. He 
| will furnish such supplies of provisions as shall be 
| required of him by Mr. Toulmin, acting quarter- 
/ master for such volunteers as may arrive at Mobile 
| from Alabama, or the adjacent States. 

Mr. Redwood will hold himself subordinate to 
the commissary at this place, and make his reports 
to him. 

By order of Major General Gaines: 

P. CALHOUN, 24. D. C., A. A. of. G. 


Division Orders, No. 15.] 


Heapevartrers WESTERN Division, 
New Orleans, May 21, 1846. 

Major General Gaines, having duly considered 
| the offer from the first division of Louisiana volun- 
teers for immediate service upon the Rio Grande, 
takes this occasion to tender to the accomplished 
officers and soldiers of this excellent corps his 
thanks, with assurance of the proud satisfaction 
with which he has reported to the War Depart- 
_ ment their patriotic offer. He would most gladly 
avail himself of their offer, if the present operations 
upon the Rio Grande were such as to require the 
description of force of which the first division is 
_ principally composed, or if he had not good reason 
soon to anticipate service upon a theatre of action 
better adapted to their legionary organization, their 
past services, and their wishes. It is believed that 
the infantry and riflemen already with General 
Taylor, and in march for the Rio Grande, are suf- 
ficient to enable him to carry into effect his instruc- 
tions from the President, as soon as he is joined 

by a few more regiments of mounted gunmen. 
“Under these circumstances, General Gaines 1s 
constrained to decline the present offer of the first 
| division of Louisiana volunteers. He assures them, 
however, of his fervent desire to have the benefit 
_ of their coéperation in the anticipated service above 
indicated, and of which they will be advised in 

due time. 
By command of Major General Gaines: 
P. CALHOUN, .4. D. C., A. 4. 4. G. 


i 
| 
ee 


it Assistant Apsutant GENERAL’s OFFICE, 

{ New Orleans, May 21, 1846. 

| Sm: General Gaines directs that you furnish to 
| the signers of the enclosed letter—Messrs. Chinn 
| and Stewart—two pieces of matin of the calibre 
| they desire, as soon as they can spared from 
| the arsenal at Baton Rouge, and ammunition 
suit. Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

i] P. CALHOUN, A. D. C., A. A. A. G. 
Captain WuiteLey, Ordnance Department. 


} 


— 4 

| Assistant Apsutant GENERAL’s OFFICE, 
i] New Orleans, May 22, 1846. 

| Sra: Tam instructed by the Major neral com- 
| manding to inform you, in answer to your commu- 


\. nieation of this date in reference to private Bradly, 


i 
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— 


of the 3d infantry, that he cannot change his in- 
structions in regard to said private, as his services 


at New Orleans barracks cannot, for the present, | 


be spared. This is, of course, a temporary ar- 
rangement. 
can be dispensed with, he will be ordered to join 
his regiment. : 

As you desire some written authority in regard 
to the mustering of volunteer companies, I state for 
your information General Gaines’s instructions on 
that subject, although the subject has been covered 
by the division orders already issued. 


“Any written statement signed by either of the | 


persons authorized to raise regiments, and ap- 
sroved by myself, will be authority for the muster- 
ing officers. 
P. CALHOUN, .f. D. C., A. A. A. G. 
Captain Van Horne, 
3d Infantry, New Orleans. 


Orders, No. 16.] 


Heapevarters WesTERN Division, 
New Orleans, May 22, 1846. 
Captain T. B. Linnard, of the corps of Topo- 
graphical Engineers, is appointed a mustering and 
inspecting officer. He will muster into the service 
of the United States any companies of volunteers, 
who may present themselves with authority for 
muster. By order of Major General Gaines: 
P. CALHOUN, -#. D. C., A. 1. 4. G. 





Heapqvarters WestTerRN Division, 
New Orleans, May 22, 1846. 

P. B. Starke, Esq., is authorized and requested 
to raise, in the State of Mississippi, a regiment of 
dragoons, to consist of ten companies, 60 to 100 men 
each, to be mustered into the service of the United 
States for six months, unless sooner discharged, at 
sume point to be hereafter designated. 

The officers of the quartermaster’s, subsistence, 
and ordnance departments, will furnish, upon the 
requisition of Mr. Starke, the proper allowance of 
camp equipage, rations, arms, an 
for the Immediate accommodation of the compa- 


nies, and transportation for their supplies, &c., to | 


the seat of war upon the Rio Grande. 
EDMUND P. GAINES, 


Maj. Gen. Com. West. Div. 
Official: P. CaLnoun, 


ff. 4. A. G. West. Div. 
Assistant Apsutant GeNneRAL’s Orrice, 
New Orleans, May 23, 1846. 
Sir: General Gaines directs that you issue pro- 
visions to all volunteers who come to this city 
with the intention of being mustered into the ser- 
vice of the United States. It was his intention to 
cover this by order No. 8, of May 13, 1846, a copy 
of which was sent you. A requisition from any 


oue of the captains, signed by either of the per- | 
sons whom the General has authorized to raise | 


reciments, will be sufficient to warant issue; and 
itis the General’s directions that you issue on such 
oo 

enclose you one of the requisitions of the kind 
referred to above. 

Respectfully, your obedient, 
P. CALHOUN, -4. D. C., A. A. A. G. 
Captain J. B. Grayson, 
Commissary of Subsistence, N. Orleans. 





Heapquarters Western Division. 
New Orleans, May 23, 1846. 
Sir: Under the instructions of Major General 
Gaines, commanding the western division, I have 


the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter | 


of the 18th instant. In answer to which, I am 
directed by the General to inform you that, should 
any number of volunteers, not exceeding two 
thousand, be sent from the State of Mississippi, 
they will be received, mustered, armed, equipped, 
and forwarded from this point to the seat of war. 


It is impossible, under the circumstances, for the | 


General to send a mustering officer into the State 
of Mississippi. He finds great difficulty in pro- 
curing a sufficient number of 
perform the necessary duties in this city. 


Enclosed I send you, by direction of General | 
Gaines, an official co y of an authority which he | 
has granted to P. B. Sterke, Esq., of your State, to | 


which he desires your approbation. Mr. Starke 
has been highly recommended to him as a person 


As soon as private Bradly’s services | 


Respectfully, your obedient servant, | 


other supplies, | 


ular officers to || 


. <= 

| in every way qualified tocommand a dragoon regi- 
ment; and, as it is all-important that a consider- 
able portion of the force sent to the Rio Grande 
should be mounted, the General is desirous that a 
portion of the force sent from Mississippi should 
be of that character. 

The General has conversed fully upon this sub- 
ject with Mr. Starke, who will be able to give you 
any additional information you may desire. 

With respect, [ am, sir, your obedient servant, | 

P. CALHOUN, .f. D. C., 4. 4.4. G. 
A. G. Brown, Governor of the State of Mississippi. 





Baton Rover, May 21, 1846. 

Sir: In thus addressing you, | may be overstep- 
ping the bounds of military etiquette, but a sense 
of duty and zeal for the welfare of the country 
must be my apology. 

When the volunteers from this parish, who of- 
fered their services to fight the battles of their 
country in Texas, were on the eve of departure, 
many thoughtless persons unguardedly mentioned, 
in presence of our servile population, the unpro- |, 
tected state of the arsenal and munitions of war of 
the United States at the post, and imprudently 
stated how easy it would be to take possession, in 
the absence of the regular troops formerly stationed 
here, and of so many of the citizens whose services || 
would be most available in any emergency. 

These rumors reaching me from several respect- 
able sources, | deemed it my duty to order out the 
volunteer company in this place, and two militia 
companies, to guard in town the garrison and | 
arsenal at night. At the time of so doing, I re- | 
ported, as required by law, to my immediate su- | 
perior officer, Brigadier General Rousseau, who 
approved of the measure. 

I succeeded in keeping a guard at the garrison 
and arsenal until, two days since, some persons 
having absented themselves, were fined according 

| to law, and appealed to a magistrate, who has de- 
cided that authority does not exist on the part of | 

' military officers to call out the militia, except by a | 
draft. It was therefore unnecessary to order out | 
more, as such order would not be obeyed. 

I am informed that you have authorized Major 
Dunn, of this place, to muster a company of one 
hundred men into the service of the United States, | 
for the space of three months, for the protection of | 
the garrison. I am sorry to state that, from the | 
best information I can obtain, it is, and will be, 
impossible to procure men for such a purpose at 
this place. The few citizens who remain here, 
capable of bearing arms, might probably be easily 
excited to volunteer to go to Texas, but they can- 
not be made to understand that they would do 
their country equal service by submitting to the 

|| tame and monotonous life that attends garrison 
duty, and which has become so unpopular among 
those who have lately done this duty. 

I received a letter, a few days ago, from my 
overseer in West Feliciana, informing me that 
considerable excitement prevailed among the people 
of that parish, in consequence of the reception of | 
‘| news of an insurrection of the negroes in Mobile. 
|| Such news as this immediately reaches the ears | 
| of those from whom it is most desirable to with- || 
|| hold it. 
|| [must also add that this latter class appear of 
'| late much excited, which I attribute to the activity 
| and animation remarked by them to exist among 
' the other classes, who are so very full of the idea 

of going to Texas, that I felt myself urged by mo- 
tives of prudence for the safety of this post, after 
the departure of about two hundred and thirty || 
volunteers, to discourage as much as possible the |} 
| departure of any more. 

In view of what has been said, I beg leave to re- | 
mark, that should outbreak unfortunately occur, | 

'and the munitions of war get into the possession | 
of that class, or be destroyed, I need not state the 

| consequence to this town and neighborhood, as | 
| well as the injury that might be caused to our 
brave army now in Texas, by being deprived of 
warlike stores. The whole country, from north 
to south, and east to west, would then echo what 
| would be considered the culpable neglect of those 


whose duty it may be to avert such a dire catas- | 
trophe. 

eport also states that General Vega and suite 
|| are to be sent to this place during summer. Should |; 
|| this be the case, and that general have any pene- | 


| Rouge arsenal. 
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tration, and become acquainted with the gossip 
that is bandied about here, giving the exact quan- 
uty of everything in the arsenal, he will hardly 
know which to admire most, our rashness in hav- 
ing such a voleano ready at any moment to explode 
without the protection of a corporal’s guard, or our 
imprudence in proclaiming it publicly. This gen- 
eral, or any other friend of Mexico, might be dis- 
posed to profit by it; and I need not suggest to one 
of your long experience how easily this might be 
done, 

It would be presumption in me to pretend to 
offer any suggestion; but it is, perhaps, proper to 
state what public opinion loudly oat incessantly 
demands—that is, thata company of regular troops 
ought to be immediately stationed at this post to 
serve asa rallying point for the citizens, should 
occasion require. 

With the highest consideration, | am your very 
devoted servant, 

STEPHEN HENDERSON, 
Lt. Col., comd’g 11th Reg’t Infantry. 

Major General KE. P. Gaines, 

Comd’g West. Div. U.S. 4., N. Orleans, La. 





Heapavarrers Western Division, 
New Orleans, May 23, 1846. 

Sir: Your letter of the 2lst instant, calling his 
attention to the unprotected state of Baton Rouge 
arsenal, has been received by Major General 
Gaines, by whose instructions | reply to it. 

It has been the constant effort and desire of the 
General to impress upon the authorities in Wash- 
ington the urgent necessity of keeping a strong and 
sufficient guard of regular troops at Baton Rouge 
barracks. ‘This necessity they do not as yet appear 


| to appreciate. 


When the Government places a depot of arms 
and miunitions of war in the midst of a large slave 
population, it is undoubtedly her duty to protect 
the owners of the slaves from the improper use of 
these arms, &c. 

General Gaines, feeling the necessity of having 
proper guards at Baton Rouge and other posts in 
this section of his division, has ordered a portion 
of the sixth regiment of United States infantry from 


| the Red River frontier, to be used in garrisoning 


them. As some time must necessarily elapse be- 
fore the companies ordered down could reach New 
Orleans and its vicinity, he authorized Major Dunn 
to raise a volunteer force for the protection of Baton 
The General fully approves the 
steps taken by you in calling out the volunteer 
companies, and regrets that they could not be kept 
together until they could be relieved by the regular 
troops. 

As soon as these companies shall arrive from 
above, one of them will be ordered to Baton Rouge. 

The report which you have heard in relation to 
the Mexican prisoners is totally without founda- 
tion. Lam, sir, &c. 

P. CALHOUN, .4. D. C., 4.4.4.6 
Srepuen Henpverson, Esq., 
Lt. Col., comd’g 11th reg’t La. M., 
Baton Rouge. 


Special Orders, No. 29.] 
Heapqvarters Western Division, 
New Orleans, May 24, 1846. 

I. The increased duties devolving upon Captain 
J. B. Grayson, commissary of subsistence, in is- 
suing provisions to the volunteers assembled in this 
city, rendering additional assistance necessary, he 
is authorized to employ three persons, should that 
number be necessary. The pay of the persons thus 
employed shall not exceed what follows: the first, 
or principal assistant, $60; second $40; third $30, 
per month. 

If. Lieutenant Colonel Hunt, deputy quartermas- 
ter general, is direeted to rent a suitable room to 
store the provisions which are to be issued to the 
volunteers, in which the issue will be made. 

By order of Major General Gaines: 

P. CALHOUN, 4. D. C.,.4.A.4. G. 


Division Orders, No. 6.] 
Heapevarters Western Drvision, 
‘ew Orleans, May 26, 1846. 

I. Major General Gaines acknowledges the hon- 
or of the subjoined letter of instruction from the 
Department of War, making it his duty to coun- 
termand his call for regiments of mounted gunmen, 
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who have, at great expense of time and money, 
prepared themselves to fly to the seat of war in 
defence of our beloved country, as brave citizens 
of all political parties are ever ready and willing 
to do. 

if. The want of some system, established by law, 
prescribing the mode in which volunteers should 
be received in the service of the United States, 
consttutes a prolific source of delay, expense, and 
vexation, to the inexperienced volunteer, and in- 
jury to the service, The very few young men of 
the country, who are favored with the privilege of 
a military education, are never allowed to have 
any command in war, nor todo military duty upon 
the frontier, without previously having the benefit 
of four years’ instruction, devoted almost exclu- 
sively to the theory of military science; while the 
millions of our young men, always ready to sacri- 
fice every personal interest at the shrine of national 
honor and glory, as volunteers, cheerfully hasten 
to the place of rendezvous, for organization, mus- 
ter, and inspection, often without a leader acquaint 
ed with our ever-varying regulations, or able to do 
auything for the immediate comfort or efficiency 
of his brethren in arms, though educated and well 
qualified for the pursuits of civil life, and capable 
of making excellent officers and soldiers in the 
course of a few weeks’ instruction, are not allowed 
this brief space of time to prepare for action. They 
thus hasten to the field of battle, without time or 
oppertunity to give to the superior metal of their 
chivalry that temper and point which a little practi- 
cal instruction would have been sufficient to finish 
and render invincible: and if, under these untow- 
urd circumstances, they happen to commit a fault, 
however trivial, the vainglorious martinet spurns 
them as bad troops, or not as ** good troops.”’ 

lil. And when, as at this time and place, these 
patriotic volunteers have, for the most part, ex- 
pended their small change, and begin to suffer the 
privations of foed and rest, they apply to the United 
States quartermaster and subsistence departments 
for that camp equipage and rations to which they 
know they are entitled by law, and which they 
have been assured by the authorized public func- 
uonaries of the State and the Union they should 
receive, they are told by the United States quar- 
termaster and commissary departments, that they 
can issue nothing to the volunteers until they are 
mustered into the service of the United States. In this 
way many of these meritorious volunteers have 
been unable, for several days in succession, to find 
either food or rest, other than such as the known 
hospitality of the good citizens have kindly ten- 
dered to those whose destitute condition could be 
ascertained, But their wantsare butseldom known, 
us good soldiers never complain. 

LV. ‘To obviate this evil, and provide for the 
comfort and prompt organization of these volun- 
teers, the Major General has availed himself 
of the assistance of several gentlemen of known 
business habits, experience, and talent, to raise 
and organize such corps, and to afford them such 
temporary supplit Ss as are essential to their health 
and comfort, preparatory to their being mustered 
nito the service of the United States. 

V. ‘The public-spirited officers and citizens who 
have volunteered their services upon this occasion 
are respectfully notified that their services will be 
no longer required than for the time that will bi 
necessary to enable them to place at the United 
States barracks, near this city, such of the compa- 
nies, or parts of companies of infantry, or unmount- 
ed riflemen as may be already raised, and assist in 
their organization into companies and regiments, 
where they will be immediately mustered into the 
service of the United States; and where they will 
be furnished with every supply to which they are 
entitled; and from whence they will be conveyed 
on board of good steamers, or other good vessels, 
to the seat of war. 

VI. Lieut. Colonel Thomas F. Hunt, deputy 
quartermaster general, Captain John B. Grayson, 
commissary of subsistence, and Captain Whiteley, 
of the ordnance department, are charged with the 
execution of these orders. 

Vil. ‘The Commanding General avails himself 
of the present occasion to tender to the patriotic 
officers and citizens of Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, and Arkansas, who have contributed to aid 
him in the above mentioned important public du- 
ties, his fervant thanks for the zeal, ability, and |. 


Towa Boundary—Mr. Dodge. | 


fidelity with which they have discharged every 
duty confided to them. 
By command of Major General Gaines: 
P. CALHOUN, 
lid-de-Camp and Assistant Adjutant General. 





THE BOUNDARIES OF IOWA. 
REMARKS OF MR. A. C. DODGE, 


OF IOWA, 

In tue House or RepresENntTAtTIves, 
June 8, 1846. 

On the Bill to define the Boundaries of the State of 
lowa, and to repeal so much of the act of the 3d 
of March, 1845, as relates to the boundaries of 
lowa. 

Mr. DODGE rose and said: 


I regret, Mr. Chairman, that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Raruecn] should have made the 
speech which he has deemed it proper to make in 
opposition to this bill. He has again appealed to 
those sectional prejudices and passions which were 
so successfully invoked at the last session of Con- 
gress to effect a reduction in the boundaries of the 
proposed State of Iowa. It was not then avowed 
that the pruning-knife was to be applied to lowa, 
because of the annexation of Texas; but, sir, that 
avowal was hot necessary; and if heretofore want- 
ing, it has been boldly and openly made to-day by 
the gentleman from New York. 

I remember well, sir, that during the time this 
House was excited and convulsed by the discus- 
sion of that great question, a gentleman from In- 
diana, not nuw a member of this House, [Mr. 
Sample,| wandered from the question under de- 
bate, to drag in the boundaries of Iowa, and that, 
too, before the House had ever been asked to con- 
sider them. 

‘The area which we asked for our State was mis- 
represented, It was said that our boundary inclu- 
ded more than eighty thousand square miles, and 
no calculations emanating from the Topographical 
Department or the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, however accurate they were, could 
convince gentlemen from a certain section of the 
Union that our constitutional limits, so called, gave 
us but a little upwards of fifty-seven thousand 
square miles—a State less, in point of territory, 
than some four or five other States of the Union. 

I thought then, sir, and now think, that our con- 
vention and our people were reasonable in their 
demiands. We all regarded ourselves safe, so long 
as we kept our limits far within those which had 
been assigned to the State of Missouri, our imme- 
diate neighbor on the south. Every Governor of 
lowa had written upon the subject of the bound- 
aries for our future State, and every Legislature 
which had memorialized Congress to define those 
boundaries, had asked for the great rivers Missis- 
sippi and Missouri on our east and west, and the 


St. Peter’s on the north, as the proper boundaries , 


for our State. ‘The people of the Territory had for 


years associated these boundaries with all their | 


ideas of State government; and when, at the last 
session, they found that Congress, instead of grant- 
ing these, had given them mere arbitrary and arti- 
ficial lines, cutting them off from those great rivers, 
they rose up almost as one man, and by an over- 
whelming vote rejected the constitution, because 
these lines had been inserted in it. Had the ques- 
tion of boundary been separated from that of the 
constitution, as the gentleman from New York had 
suggested, the Congressional boundaries, as they 
were called, would not have received five hundred 
votes—nay, | doubt whether one hundred—in the 
whole ‘Territory. The constitution was eminent- 
ly and deservedly popular, and would have been 


adopted by an overwhelming majority of the peo- 


ple, but for the action of Congress upon it. 


i know, Mr. Chairman, what are the wishes | 
and sentiments of the people of lowa upon this | 


subject. 
gone the popular ordeal upon this question; and I 
tell you, in all candor and sincerity, that 1 would 
not be in this Hall to-day, if I had not made them 
the most solemn assurances that all my energies 
and whatever influence I possessed would be ex- 
erted to procure for them the fifty-seven thousand 
square miles included within the limits designated 


it is but lately, sir, that I have under- | 
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in their original constitution. It was in conform. 
ty with pledges that I had given them personally 
with instructions which [ knew I had received 
from them at the ballot-box, that I introduced, a: 
an early day of the present session, the bill jm. 
bodying the boundaries of their choice. That )j\| 
was referred to the Committee on Territories, ang 
its members now present will bear me witness, 
when I say, that I repeatedly appeared before 
them, and spoke and plead in behalf of those bound- 
ares; but I could not succeed in getting them, 
The committee, looking to the formation of other 
States, would curtail us on the north. They 
struck out the St. Peter’s river, and inserted thi 
parallel of 43° 30’ as our northern boundary, which 
gives us but fifty thousand nine hundred and fif- 
teen square miles. Admitting this to be the size 
of the State, (and I do not doubt but the computa. 
tion of the Commissioner of the General Land 0+. 
fice, which fixes it at that number of square miles, 
is correct,) how would Lowa then compare wit) 
other States of the Union? Virginia has 64,004: 
Georgia, 58,200; Michigan has 60,000; Ilinois, 
55,000; Alabama, 50,000; Florida, some 53 oy 
54,000; and Missouri, 67,415; being 17,000 square 
miles more than was now asked for Iowa. 

Mr. Chairman, | sincerely hope that this illib- 
eral appeal which has been made by the gentleman 
from New York, to excite sectional prejudices and 
to revive local animosities, will fail of its intended 
effect, and that the bill now under consideration 
will become a law. Should it do so, there wil! 
then be an end to this exciting and vexed questio 
I had not the most distant idea, ten days ago, that 
I would be to-day advocating this bill. I then 
expected, upon this occasion, to be found endeav- 
oring to persuade Congress to give us the bounda- 
ries for which we had first asked. It was about 
that time, sir, that I received from the very wor- 
thy and respectable gentleman who presided ove: 
the convention which, on the 18th of the past 
month, adopted the second constitution for the 
State of Iowa, the letter which I now read to th 
House. I read it for the purpose of showing mem- 
bers the feeling and determination with which the 
people of Iowa, up to that time, adhered to the 
ground which they had previously taken, and the 
necessity that exists for some concession on thi 
part of Congress. 

Iowa Crry, Mey 10, 1846. 

Dear Sir: The convention, now in session here for the for 
mation of a constitution for the State of Iowa, has indicated, 
by atest vote, thatthe boundary, as contained in the old consti- 
tution, will be the boundary of the new constitution. No por 
tion of this instrument has yet passed beyond the controlling 
hand of the convention, but I consider the boundary as decided 
beyond all dvubt, as there were, upon the question of adopt 
ing the old boundary, but eight negative votes. The ques- 
tion, then, is, what is best calculated, so far as the action of 
Congress is concerned, to favor the adoption of the constitu 
tion with this boundary? All with whom I have conversed 
join in the opinion, that unless we can get the large bound- 
ary, that all action on this subject by Congress should, i! 
possible, be delayed until after the first Monday in August, 
at which time the fate of the constitution will be decided. 
If Congress will give us our boundary, it will insure the 
adoption of the constitution ; if they delay all further action 
on this subject until their next session, it will not interfere 
with its adoption. 

If adopted, we will organize the State, send our members 
and constitution to Congress, and risk the consequences. 
have not time to write more. This much I have said for 
others of the convention as well as myself. 

Very respectfully, &c., 


Hon. A. C. Dopnage. ENOS LOWE. 


Since the receipt of the letter just read, | have 
received another from the same gentleman, under 
date of the 13th ultimo, in which he says: 

* Since I wrote you on the 10th instant, the convention, 
having received the report of the Committee on Territones 
of t're House of Representatives, has receded from the large, 
boundary, and, by a vote taken to-day, decided in favor 0! 
43° 30’ north latitude as our northern boundary.” 

Thus, sir, it is now apparent, that if the House 
will pass the bill reported by the Committee on 
Territories, it will put an end to this question. 
The convention of Towa have met the advances of 
the Committee on Territories of this House: and 
will Congress concede nothing? I hope that it 
will, and that our advances will be met in that 
spirit of compromise which lies at the foundation 
of all our institutions. Some gentlemen seem nei- 
ther disposed to let lowa become a State, nor to do 
anything for her asa Territory. It was but the 
other day that we had up some bills granting us 
the usual small appropriations for the improve- 
ment of our roads, &c.; when the very gentlemen 
who have now attacked our boundary, and by 
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their course seem determined to keep us out of the 
Union, jumped roughshod upon those measures, 
; slashing, slaying, and cutting them to pieces as 
they did, and using as their principal argument, 


slaveholding States, they were prepared to do 
almost anything—to override the deliberately con- 
sidered report of one of the most respectable com- 
mittees of this House, and to vote in favor of State 


il : . : ; 

' that we were about to, and ought to, become a | lines, of the propriety and expediency of adopting 
| State. And now they would again lay the strong || which they knew nothing. ‘The same ingenious 
d hand of power upon our constitution, when they appeal has again been made to the same deep-rooted 


were solemnly assured, and must know, that by 
doing so they would defeat all our efforts to become 
a State; and yet, when we asked anything as a, 
Territory, it was immediately thrown into our 
teeth, that we were soon to become a State—that 
we ought to become a State. 


prejudices, and by the same great champion of 
western interests. 

Mr. Chairman, always anxious to award praise 
where I can do so, I must be permitted to say that 
the ability evinced by the member from Ohio, con- 
siderable as it certainly is, has been fully equalled 


Vv ra a T _ - ° ° 7 
4 if the gentleman from New York has so strong by the untiring industry and perseverance which 
arepugnance to the boundary in this bill, 1 will | he has exhibited in his attentions to this boundary 


thank him to tell us what boundary he is willing 
togrant us. As to that established by the law of 
the last session, and which he seems obstinately to 
adhere to, | tell him, and every ether member of 
this House, that it will never be accepted by the 
people of lowa. \ 

The opponents of the present bill voted to give 
us 44,300 square miles, at the last session of Con- 
press; we asking at that time but 57,204. Now 
we had fallen 6,289 square miles, and Congress 
was only asked to increase the quantity 6,615. 
The diflerence which splits us is so small, that I 


matter of ours, both in this House and the other 
end of the Capitol, at this and at all preceding ses- 
sions of Congress since the subject has been before 
it. He, amongst other things, complains ‘ that 
‘the people of Iowa have taken the matter of 
‘ boundary into their own hands, and had proceed- 
‘ed, without any preparatory action on the part of 
* this Government, to take measures for the forma- 
‘ tion of an independent sovereignty of their own.’’ 
Sir, it is extraordinary that this argument should 
come from that gentleman. He knows how hard 
I struggled to obtain, beforehand, such action— 


= . : : ; : 

think gentlemen who will not come into our terms, useless and unnecessary as it was. At the session 
( now that we have written them in the bond, must | of Congress preceding the holding of the first con- 
4 be determined not to make a bargain with us» vention in Iowa, I succeeded in getting throuch 


But I hope and trust that a majority of this House 
will act otherwise—that they will not again throw 
the friends of State Government in the ‘Territory 
into utter disorder and confusion, and impose upon 
us the expense of a third convention, 

Mr. Vinton moved an amendment, fixing the 
: 43d parallel as the northern boundary, and ad- 
t dressed the House at length in opposition to the 
bill, and in support of his amendment. 

Mr. Dovetass briefly rejoined; when 

Mr. Dopce again rose and said: Mr. Chairman, | 
Ishould be recreant to my representative obliga- || 
tions, and faithless to a generous and confiding || 
constituency, did I not oppose with my voice and 
with whatever other means I can control, the 
amendment which has just been moved by the 
c member from Ohio, [Mr. Vinton,] who it seems 
has taken the people of Lowa, and the State to be 
formed therein, under his especial guardianship and 


this House a bill giving the sanctions of law to the 
meeting of that body, and, what was more, sir, 
giving us 65,000 square miles for our State; but 
the gentleman, as in the case of the law of the last 
session, followed my bill to the Senate, and by his 
representations to members of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and others in that body, gave it the death 
stab; so that he at least is estopped from taking 
advantage of his own wrong. He has thus far sue- 
ceeded in defeating every measure which I, as the 
Representative of the people of lowa, have brought 
before either House of Congress for the purpose 
of fixing their State boundary. His remarkable 
speech of the last session, I well remember, was 
| Very soon written out, published in pamphlet form, 
and Jaid upon the desks of Senators in advance of 
|| the time at which the bill was to be acted on in 
that body. 


But the gentleman says he has heard no reasons 


control. He has seized this occasion to repeat, in || given why the boundaries of the Jast session are 
substance and almost in words, the speech which |; not the most suitable boundaries. Sir, when the 
, he made at the last session, and which then result- | passions of men are inflamed, and their judgments 
ed in bringing upon the people of Lowa all the evils || warped by sectional jealousies, they will listen to 
g and inconveniences to which they have since been || neither reason nor arzument. In the protest which 
d subjected. He states, that at the last session this || | made against those boundaries at the time they 
subject of creating new States beyond the Missis- || were imposed upon us, | stated then, and I repeat 
f sippi excitedmore interest in this House than any } now, that they interposed an artificial line between 
| other save the ‘l'exas question; that it was fully || us and our great western river, the Missouri; that 
a and ably debated, and that the deliberate judgment that line cut in twain our greatest interior river, the 
c of the House was a decision against the “ inordi- || Des Moines—a stream which, rising in the north- 


; nate dimensions” asked for by lowa; and that he | 
. has heard no good reason why the House should 
alter that decision. Itis true, sir, for the first time 
in the history of the formation of new States, where 
there was no clashing with any old State, that 
8 Congress laid the heavy hand of power upon us; 
hut itis not the fact that, in the selection of the |! 


west portion of our contemplated State, courses to 
the southeast, running for many miles almost equi- 
distant between the Missouri and Mississippi, into 
which it discharges itself. The Des Moines is now 
navigable for a considerable portion of the year, 
and is susceptible, with the greatest facility and 
slightest expenditure, of being made so for many 


, houndary then forced upon Iowa, there was any | hundred miles, at all seasons of the year, when not 
such deliberation or mature consideration on the || obstructed by ice. The country through which it 
part of those who did it, as the gentleman now | runs is one of unsurpassed fertility, and is now 

e wishes to make the new members of this House | becoming densely inhabited. From the central 

r believe, or as the subject was entitled to. Sir, as position of this river, and its other advantages, 
there was no set speech made on that occasion, || there are a very large portion of the people of Iowa 

.. save the one made by the gentleman, and as he has | who believe and desire that their ultimate seat of 

8 taken oecasion so frequently to remind you of what |, government should be upon it. Looking toa con- 

. was said at that session on this subject, I will add, | nexion with the Pacific coast and the Asiatic trade, 
what his modesty forbids him from mentioning, | the boundary of the Missouri river is of the utmost 

i that it was all said by himself, and that his speech importance to us, as it is to any system of internal 

i was one of marked ability. There were several | improvements by which our Miasissippi and Mis- 

P other gentlemen who spoke for and against the re- || souri towns are to be connected. The act of the 

? duction of our boundaries, but their remarks were || last session withheld from us this western bound- 

d brief and without preparation. It was a short |! ary, and, as a consequence, drove a large number 

" session—time was exceedingly precious, and the | of our people from the support of the constitution. 

it whole thing was done with the utmost haste and | The gentleman says that the wishes and feelings 

n precipitation. It was most unfortunate for us, sir, || of the people of Iowa ought to be utterly disre- 

7 that the bill for our admission came before this garded; that Congress should look only at what 

. House when gentlemen from a certain section of | was dictated by public policy and the danger of 

this Union, however much they attempt to deny | future disunion, and so on. God forbid that that 

a the fact, were smarting—ay, almost agonizing—un- |, gentleman should ever have it in his power to dic- 

: der the then recent annexation of Texas. In their | tate for a moment the course of policy that should 

n phrensy to preserve what they regarded as the bal- | be adopted by the people of these United States. 

y hace of political power betewen the slave and non- | Sir, if his views of public policy had controlled 
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and shaped the legislation of this country, there 
would be now no people in Lowa, nor State bound- 
aries to be fixed. But the policy of the gentle- 
man had at least one virtue, that of consistency. 
He has held a seat on this floor for nearly twenty 
years as a Representative from a western State, during 
which time he has been the constant, stern, unde- 
viating, eternal opponent of pre-emption rights, 
of the graduation of the price of the public lands, 
and of almost every other measure in which the 
people of the West have felt an interest. Sir, we 
might listen to these arguments in favor of western 
interests, if they did not come from one who, al- 
though a western man, has ever been found voting 
to deny the humble pioneer the right of preference 
in the purchase of his home. When has the gen- 
tleman from Ohio ever failed to join with his At- 
lantie allies, with whom he is coope rating on this 
occasion, in speaking and voting against the redue- 
tion of the price of the public lands? All who 
were here at the last session remember that he was 
the first and bitterest in his opposition to this bene- 
ficent western measure, as he has ever been towards 
all those public land measures which have done so 
much to settle and to develop the resources of the 
western country. But, sir, 1s it not somewhat re- 

_ markable that the gentleman from Massachusetis 
[Mr. Roexwett] and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Ratrusen] should be found standing 
side by side with this western champion, in advo- 
cating western policy, as it is called? If there was 
not a feeling deeper and stronger than that which 
the gentleman from Ohio avows, I should be con- 
founded at the magnanimity of those Atlantic gen- 
tlemen who so strenuously advocate the policy 
of conferring this mammoth political power upon 
us, when the object is avowed that it is done to 
enable us to control them. ‘They must surely 
think we will be much kinder masters than | have 
ever found them to be. 

If, Mr. Chairman, | remember aright, the bright- 
est sprig in the chaplet of renown which adorns 
the gentleman’s brow was placed there because of 
his great and memorable services, not, sir, tn bat- 
tling for small States in the West, but for his al- 
most superhuman efforts in extending the bound- 
aries of Ohio, so as to take from the then feeble and 
dependent Territory of Michigan, a large portion 
of her rightful limits. On that occasion, and for 
the purpose of enlarging his own State, the gentle- 
man could override and break down the ordinance 
of 1787—a compact declared to be unalterable, 
except by the consent of the parties to its forma- 
tiom, and which the venerable ex- President of the 
United States [Mr. Apams] then declared to be as 
binding as any law which had ever been enacted, 
“human or divine.”? Arguments against our 
boundaries may come with some propriety from that 
gentleman, when he gives us a practical illustration 
of the doctrines which he now preaches. We will 
listen to them with more composure coming from 
that quarter, when Ohio consents to restore to Michi- 
gan the territory which she wrested from her; In- 
diana also; Illinois the fourteen counties, the finest 
in the State, which she has taken from Wisconsin; 
and Michigan the large slice which she also got 
out of the same plundered territory, to compensaie 
her for that which was wrung from her, almost at 
the point of the bayonet, in a contest in which 
brother was arrayed against brother, and father 
against son. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust that the act for our ad- 
Mission is not again to be shackled with condi- 
tions. 1 admonish the majority of this House 
that if the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio 
ts to prevail, they might as well an act for our 
perpetual exclusion from the Jnion, Sir, the 
people of lowa will never asquiesce in it. 








INDIAN APPROPRIATIONS. 


SPEECH OF MR. McCLERNAND, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 16, 1846. 

On the bill making appropriations for the current 
and contingent expenses of the Indian Depart- 
ment, &c. 

Mr. McCLERNAND said, that his motive for 
participating in the debate had originated in con- 
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siderations connected with the speech delivered by | 


the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cunver] on 
yesterday. ‘That gentleman had seen fit to depart 
from the propriety of debate, to make a gratuitous 
assault upon the character of the State of Illinois, 
and Mr. MeC, had only intended to reply to him 
in this connexion, 

tut to-day the range of debate had been so 
widely extended, that he felt himself called upon to 
give more rein to his remarks than he had _origin- 
ally intended. It was but justice to himself, how- 
ever, to say that he did not rise to deliver any 
formal speech; he was unprepared todo so. Such 
observations as he aaa make, would be those 
which the oceasion might call forth. 


Upon the subject of the war with Mexico—its | 


causes and its objects—the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr,. Laake) hed preceded him in a course 
of reasoning, and a strain of eloquence, which he 
(Mr. Me.) could not hope to equal. He awarded 
that gentleman—equally estimable in social as he 
is exemplary m public relations—his grateful 
thanks for the victorious service he had rendered 
to-day in behalf of his country. Upon the ques- 
tion of faets, he had triumphantly vindicated the 
conduet of the Executive. 

Mr. Mc. proposed to inquire briefly into the 
question of authority. ‘The gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Sreruens] had arraigned the Executive 
upon the charge of having provoked the war upon 
a deliberate desien, without cause, and for having 
prosecuted it, under these circumstances, in viola- 
tion of the Constitution. Upon the first proposi- 
tion it is enough to say, that the imputation which 
it carries is so improbable and monstrous that none 
scarcely will believe it. Upon the latter, he beg- 
ged to be heard in a few words. It is based upon 
the idea that, as Congress is the war-making power, 
therefore it is not competent for the President 
to employ the military force of the country, even 
for the purposes of its defence, or to repel invasion. 
True, ** Congress may provide for calling forth the 
militia to execute the laws of the Union, suppress 
insurrections, and repel invasions.’’ And, in the 
absence of delegated authority under this clause, 
the President micht not have or exercise this power, 
But the wisdom of our predecessors, in a just ap- 
preciation of the uncertainty of human affairs, and 
the oft-recurring casualties contributing to enren- 
der strife and war between nations, have lone since 
delegated this necessary power, under certain limit- 
ations, to the President. As early as 1795 a law 
for this purpese was passed, and it now stands in 
full foree on the statute book. It is under the‘au- 
thority of this law, without which, in the recess of 
Congress, the country might be exposed to the 
utmost danger, that the President finds his justifi- 
eation for all that he has done in regard to Mexico. 
It is probable that the gentleman from Georgia had 
forgotten the existence of this law, or he would not 
have ventured upon so untenable and serious a 
charge upon the President. 

He says, however, in another aspect of the ques- 
tion, that there was no necessity for war, as there 
was no invasion of our territory. How so? The 
Rio Grande was the southern boundary of Texas, 
so established by her constitution itself. We an- 
nexed ‘Texas as she was organized and offered her- 
self; and hence the invasion of the territory east of 
the Rio Grande was an invasion in the constitu- 
tional sense of the term—such an one as required 
the President to employ the military authority vest- 
ed in him to repel. But the gentleman says that 
the line of the Nueces, if he was understood aright, 
is the true boundary of Texas on the south. This 
is a foregone question. It has been agitated, de- 
bated, and settled otherwise before; and it would 
be vam and supererogatory to reépen it now. 
Again: he says that the terms of annexation rec- 
ognised the existence of a question of boundary, 
and provided for its adjustment by negotiation, 
and that negotiation should have been resorted to 
for the purpose. In answer, it may be said that 
peaceable and friendly negotiation was tried, and 
in vain. We have sent no less than two ministers 
to settle it thus, but with no other effect than the 
rejection of both, and insult to our name. 

No other alternative has been left us than war, 
or the surrender of the whole, or a part of Texas, 
as Mexican moderation might choose to demand. 
W hich of these alternatives would the internal ene- 


mies of this war elect? Would they permit Mex- | 
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ico to fix the limits of her own rapacity? Would | 
they surrender Texas, even if they could do so, to | 
the experience of another Alamo and Goliad, after 
solemnly pledging the faith and strength of the na- | 
tion to preserve and protect her? Or would they 
war, if it became neeessary, as it has, to fulfil this 
solemn obligation? General ‘Taylor and his gallant 
band encamped upon the banks of the Rio Grande 
to fulfil this obligation, and there he was attacked. 
If he had halted at the Nueces, the same result, 
most likely, would have taken place; and so, also, 
if he had halted on the western bank of the Sabine, 
if the enemy could have reached that point. As 
there was no limit to the Mexican claim short of 
the limits of Texas, we have reason to believe, 
from her annunciations and conduct, there would 
have been no peace, if her authority had been con- 
tested in any part. 
The gentleman from Georgia assimilates the case 
of the military occupation of the Rio Grande to | 
that of a like occupation of the line of 54° 40’ north 
latitude in Oregon, against Great Britain, and con- 
demns the former because he seems to have no dif- 
ficulty about condemning the latter. Now, sir, | 
(said Mr. McC.,) granting the analogy, it proves | 
nothing. Upon the termination of the convention 


_ of joint usufruct, if Great Britain should undertake | 


to hold the whole or any part of Oregon, it would 
be as great an infraction of our national rights as 
any similar attempt on the part of Mexico in re- 
gard to ‘Texas, and would as much deserve to be 
resisted. Mr. McC, only regretted that the con- 
stitutional authorities had seen fit to resist manfully 
in the one case, and submit tamely in the other. 
The Oregon question was the first and only great 
national question which had been brought to the 
attention of the Government under western auspi- 
ces, and it was now about te be sacrificed, if rumor 
was true. An act was about to be consummated | 
which, considered in connexion with its antece- 
dents and its probable consequences, would prove, | 
altogether, one of the most extraordinary events | 
which has transpired in the history of nauons. A 
territory large enough to constitute an empire, to 
which our title is claimed to be valid, inhabited by 
the free citizens of the United States, entitled to the 
benefit and protection of their laws, are—lands and | 
people—about to be transferred to a foreign juris- 
diction, from no other ostensible cause than the 
fear of a war which may be necessary to preserve 
them. Sir, the secrecy, despatch, and impunity, | 
with which this act is about to be consummated, 
proves a degree of practical irresponsibility on the | 
part of public authorities in this country—Republic | 
as it is—which appertains to none other in the 
civilized world. A Senate, elected not by the peo- 
ple, but by limited legislative bodies, boasis a | 
power which the House of Lords in England would | 
not dare to exercise. For one, Mr. Me. felt it to | 
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wrong. The South is bounded only by the ocean 
and the feeble barrier of Mexico. In that quarter 
the prospect of indefinite and voluntary extension 
is opened, Notso with the North and West: they 
are restricted by the sleepless vigilance of the Brit- 
ish lion, whose temper is to extend his sovereign 
domain, rather than contract it. Upon the banks 
of the St. Lawrence and of Frazer’s river he has 


poe himself, and not by fierce conflict, of which 


e is capable, but, with head erect, mane bristled, 
and tail lashing his tawny sides—by the feint of 
his monarch roar he has ee back opposition 
and extended his territorial encroachments upon 
the domains of Maine and Massachusetts, and 
co-extensive with the limits of an empire on the 


| Pacific. 


Contraction on the North and West, expansion 
on the South, seems to be the order of the day. 
Looking to the future, what may come of this? 
We know that unto governments, as unto men, a 
time is appointed to die. When this unhappy 
catastrophe shall befall our Government—and may 
God avert it!—what will be the condition of the free 
States of the West—cut off from the Atlantic—cut 


off from the maritime power of the Pacific? Insu- 


_ lated and isolated in the interior, they will be re- 


duced to the condition of a pastoral people, paying 
tribute for egress and ingress through the ports of 
both oceans. The events which have oceurred in 
this connexion may not be the result of a dee 


5 


| Strategic, and systematic policy, but they may 


produce as fatal consequences as if they were. 
Lei the young Samson of the West beware that 
he is not shorn of his strength while he reposes in 


| the lap of Delilah; that he is not delivered into the 


hands of the Philistines, and his eyes jobbed out. 
Let him, from the instinct of self-preservation, the 
impulse of patriotism and philanthropy, provide 
against future, even contingent evils, which may 
only find their end in the dread necessity of his 
laying violent hands upon the pillars of the temple 
of liberty. 

The West may mourn in the desolation of de- 
sertion, but neither would she, nor would Mr. 
McC., halt in the discharge of their public duties. 
She will adhere to the Constitution; she will respect 
and defend, if needs be, with: her blood, all of its 
compromises; she will contribute her voice and her 
influence to restrict Federal power to safe and con- 
stitutional limits; she will adhere to hard-money; 
sanction only equal and necessary taxation; she 
will strive to administer the public lands so as to 
secure every man who deserves it a homestead, to 
prevent monopolies, and to elevate the masses to 


| the dignity and independence of freemen in fact as 


| well as in name: 


be his duty to raise his voice in protestation against || 


the deed which was about to be perpetrated. He | 
would proclaim its iniquity even if he should be 
impaled upon the altar of political sacrifice. He | 
would stand now where others had stood with him 
at the commencement of the present Congress; and | 
he would continue to stand there even if he should 
be abandoned to the loneliness of individual soli- 
tude. Neither the gold, nor the elephants of Pyr- 
rhus, should seduce or intimidate him. If he | 
could not wheel and cut about as a shuutle-cock, it | 
was not his fault. God had made him of sterner | 
stuff, and he would not rebel against the will of 
Heaven. 

Events are crowding upon the attention of the 
nation—a scene is thickening which should alarm 
and arouse the States of the West to a proper per- | 
ception of their situation and dangers. 

Millions have been expended to secure southern 
territorial extension. 


Florida and Louisiana have | 
been acquired. This was right. ‘Texas has been | 
annexed. This is right. A war is waging to | 
maintain, and probably to extend, southern exten- 
sion. Thisalsois right. He approved of all this. 


Indian tribes from the South to its borders. 
army of pioneers have compassed this barrier on | 
either side, and closed upon the rear, seeking scope | 
for genius, daring, and enterprise, upon the distant | 
shores of the Pacific; and here again they are met, | 
not by a savage barrier, but by the arm of their | 
own Government, uplifted to cleave our territories 

| 


asunder, and to thrust it from them. This is all 


But the West has been hedged by the transfer of \ 
The i] 


she will neither swerve nor 
shrink from the obligations of duty atid patriotism, 
but will, in all respects, fulfil them, hoping better 
things for the future. 

An apprehension seems to have prevailed that, 


| to insist upon our rights, both in regard to Oregon 


and Texas, would be to provoke the interference 
of foreign nations against us. M. Guizot’s theory 
of the balance of power has been held up in ler- 
rorem. But why shout they interfere? There is 
nothing in the moderation of their examples to 
justify it. In India the red fields of battle are still 
smoking with the blood of British aggression. 
The capitulation of the Punjaub has just added 
another empire to those she now holds in the East. 
In Africa, France is pushing her conquests to the 
limits of an extended empire. Neither is there 
anything in the condition of Europe which would 


justify crowned heads to venture upon such an 


| experiment. 


The masses of Europe have been 
laboring for centuries under the pressure of feudal 


- > 
tyranny; but a new era has arrived—the era of 


| thought, intelligence, and action. 


In Prussia the 


| progress of education has called for a freer consti- 


tution of government. The Revolution in France 
has laid the axe at the root of privilege, and nobil- 
ity is dwindling toa mere name. In England the 
corn-law agitation has forced a mitigation of the 
iniquities of the restrictive system, and Irish repeal 
and coercion are still left to complete the great 
na 

he time has now arrived when, by the reces- 
sion of aristocracy and the advance of democracy, 
these influences are held in nice balance. A war be- 
tween the United States and any of the European 
monarchies, especially England, would probably 
spread the flame all over Europe. It would be 
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civil, moral, and religious, It would be a war 
calling into action the impulse of civil and religious 
liberty, the triumph of which would only be the 
more certainly secured by resistance. 


war not of force only, but also of systems—social, | 


To-day (said Mr. McC.) has exhibited a grand 
and sublime spectacle in the history of the world. | 
We have witnessed the Representatives from re- 


mote Texas—the far West—the St. John and the 
Auantic seaboard, all mingled in council. It is a 
spectacle exhibiting the moral of civil and religious 
liberty. 
our settlements advanced five hundred miles from 


the eastern seaboard—in the next seventy-five | 


years one thousand miles; and, more recently, the 
tide of emigration has mingled with the placid 
waters of the Pacific, and has beat against the 


mountain range which skirts the Rio Grande; it is | 
destined to overflow the continent, irrigating it for | 


the growth and maturity of liberty. 
Mr. McC. thought the present war against Mex- 


ico should be prosecuted vigorously and effectually. | 


Our invading columns should advance upon Santa 
Fé, Upper California, and the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco—against Chihuahua, Durango, Sinaloa, and 


Mazatlan, near the entrance of California Gulf— | 


and against Monterey, Zacatecas, and upon the 
city of Mexico itself. 
the enemy, cut off his communication, and bring 
him to such terms as would afford indemnity for 
the past, including the cost of the war, and security 
for the future. 

‘To-day we have heard the new member from 
Texas |Mr. Pitissury] pleading the defence of 
‘Texas, her people and institutions, and the title of 
her blood-bought domains, quite to the Rio Grande. 
We have heard this in reply to the harsh assault 
of the gentleman from New York, (Mr. CuLver,] 


and the candid and just must have been delighted, | 


Thus we would encompass | 


The gentleman from ‘Texas has proved in this ren- | 


en 


counter that the capabilities of ‘Texas are not lim- 
ited to the field alone, but that they are equally 
fitted to shine and conquer in the council. He has 
spoken in the touching language of the soldier en- 
ured to hardship and battle; whilst he has triumph- 
antly vindicated the justice, moderation, and hu- 
manity of Texas. He has abstained from imita- 
ting the example of the assailant of his State, thus 
adding the virtue of decorum to the applause of 
his victory. 

The gentleman from New York, [Mr. Cutver,] 
in the course of his reply to my colleague, [Mr. 
DovcLass,| took occasion to impute to the State 
of Illinois a disposition to repudiate her public 
debt. Now, this imputation is utterly untrue, and 
proceeds either from recklessness or ignorance. It 
would be fair to say from the latter, 


Illinois has not paid off the debt she contracted | 


for the purposes of internal improvement in an un- 
lucky movement, because she has been unable. But 
she has uniformly declared her willingness and obli- 
gation todo so. In 1842-’3 she compassed every 


means inher power todoso. She cancelled the char- | 
ter of her banks, and appropriated the stock she own- | 
ed in them, to the amount of more than $3,000,000, | 


to take up her bonds to the same amount; and thus 
by this act accomplished the double purpose of 


freeing herself from the evils of the banking sys- |, 


tem and of reducing her public debt. She was the | 


first State of the Union to set the example of the 


extinction of all banks—of discontinuing the re- | 
ceiptof all bank paper in the collection and dis- | 


bursement of the public revenues, and among the 


very first to resort to taxation to preserve her pub- | 


lic faith inviolate. 


As an humble member of the councils of my 
State, I on that occasion used this language in sup- | 


port of this system of policy, which was responded 
to then and is now: 


“Ttis identified with the means of relief to a suffering 
and desponding people; it is identified with the honor and 
future destiny of the Stage; it is what the world expect of 
us, tnd what we must persevere in, ifwe would deserve the 
approbation of good men throughout the world.” 


At the same time all of the disposable means of 


the State were put into requisition to reduce the || 
Roads finished and unfinished—all of the | 


debt. 


lands bought by the State in connexion with her 
system of improvements—all of the buildings, de- 


pots, and town property, held in connexion with | 


the system—the lands ceded to the State under 
the distribution act of 1841—the Illinois and Mich- 
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igan canal, and the lands and other property 


| connected with it; all—lI say all these—everything 
| that the State could command, were offered to our 


In the first one hundred and fifty years || 


creditors. 

This was the demonstration made in 1842 and 
1843. In 1844 and 1845, the canal and the append- 
ant lands, lots, and buildings, were again offered, 
and the offer is now accepted. The canal, which 
has cost some $5,000,000, together with its lands 
and tolls, are pledged for the payment of interest 
and the reimbursement of principal, and is now 
rapidly progressing to successful completion, 

But this is not all; we have not only offered 
everything to our creditors, but at the last session 
of the Legislature we retrenched the public expend- 
itures, and imposed an additional tax to meet ac- 
cruing interest. 

Mr. McC, felt himself called on to make this 
explanation. If he had done less, fostered and 
cherished as he had been by the people of Illinois, 
he would have been recreant to duty and gratitude. 
As the people of Illinois would pour out their blood 
and treasure to defend the honor of the nation in 
war, so they would do the same, if necessary, to 
preserve their individual faith untarnished. They 


were a people not to pause to count dollars and | 


cents where honor was involved: their alacrity in 
the field of battle in the present emergency, and 
the application which had been made by their 
State authorities of the public money, to facilitate 
their eagerness to join the standard of their coun- 
try, aflorded evidence of this fact. Mr. McC, 
contradicted broadly and flatly the imputation 


| which had been cast upon the bright escutcheon 


of his State. 





AMERICAN SETTLERS IN OREGON. 


SPEECH OF MR. J. A. SEDDON, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In THE Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 15, 1846. 


| On the Bill to protect the rights of American Set- 


tlers in the ‘Territory of Oregon until the termi- 
nation of the joint oecupation of the same. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 


| the state of the Union— 


Mr. SEDDON rose and addressed the committee 
as follows: 

Mr. Cuarrman: In much that I had intended to 
say, had I succeeded in obtaining the floor at an 
earlier period, I have been anticipated by the able 
gentlemen who have preceded me, and especially 
by the honorable member from Ohio, (Mr. Vin- 
TON,| who so forcibly addressed the committee on 
peer in support of the amendment offered by 
umself. But for being so anticipated, | should 
myself have offered a similar amendment; for so 
important and essential in its character do I deem 
that amendment, that my own ultimate vote upon 
this bill must be determined by its acceptance or 
rejection. It proposes to limit the operation and 
etlect of the bill to the period during which the ex- 


| isting convention between the United States and 


Great Britain for the joint occupation of the Oregon 
territory shall continue in force. ‘The bill, as re- 
ported, Mr. Chairman, will operate in two very 
different and distinct states of our relations with 
reference to the Oregon territory. Ostensibly, judg- 
ing from the title of the bill, which is for the pro- 
tection of American settlers until the termination 
of the joint occupancy, and from most of its pro- 
visions, its aim and purpose were simply to pro- 
vide for the extension of the laws and jurisdiction 
of the United States over our citizens in Oregon 


| during the continuance of the convention at present 
| subsisting; but in actual operation and effect, with- 


out the limitation proposed by the amendment, be- 
ing indefinite in Seen. it must extend beyond 
the continuance of that convention, and have an 
application and efficacy far exceeding, as I pre- 


| sume, the contemplation and purpose eyen of those 


who reported and now sustain it, 

Mr. James THompson here rose, and (Mr, §. 
giving way for explanation) said that the gentle- 
man was mistaken. The effect of the bill after the 
termination of the convention had been contem- 
plated and intended by those who reported it, and 


‘they had now come to the determination, when | 
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the proper time arrived, to propose to amend the 
title so as to make it read ** A bill to protect the 
rights of American settlers west of the Rocky 
Mountains.’’ 

Mr. Seppon resumed. Well, sir, I must be per- 
mitted to express both my surprise and regret, if 
such effect was designed to he given to the bill, that 
it should have been reported with a title so incorrect 
and delusive. From thetitle as reported, and even 
a cursory examination of its leading provisions, 
members might readily have been misled to believe 
lis Operation was designed to be limited to the du- 
ration of the convention and be determined with it; 
and thus the House might have heen betrayed 
through misconception into the heedless adoption 
of a measure repugnant to its sense of policy and 
I am happy that, though late, such de- 
lusive guise is to be cast aside, and that the bill is 
to be made to avow on its face its real purpose and 
extent. 

The bill, then, Mr. Chairman, isto have a double 
operation, and, as I have said, under essentially 
different circumstances, It is first to operate du- 
ring the convention, and while our rights are de- 
termined by treaty stipulations, and then after the 
proposed and expected determination of that con 
vention, it is to continue active in the assertion of 
our pretensions as maintained under the law of pa- 
tions independently of that convention. T shall 
proceed to examine it with reference to each state 
of circumstances separately. 

In its operation during the continuation of the 
convention, | confess, Mr. Chairman, I see no 


just objections to its provisions; but on the contra- 


ry, deem it, with the saving clause embodied 
which protects all the rights and privileges of Great 
Britain and her subjects under the convention, sal- 
utary and just. During that period, it but extends 
the jurisdiction of the laws of Lowa, so far as ap- 
plicable, in entire subserviency to the convention, 
and with an express saving of all rights secured 
by it to British subjects over the territory west of 
the Rocky Mountains belonging to the United 
States. Such extension is consistent with the 
rights, while it is demanded by the honor and ob- 
ligations of the Government. We have citizens 
settled already in considerable numbers in the ter- 
ritory west of the Rocky Mountains, and they are 
daily, by emigration and otherwise, increasing and 
multiplying. They have gone and are going to 
that remote territory under the invitation and in- 
ducements of our Government in both its branches, 
executive and legislative. They are without laws, 
under no competent jurisdiction, and destitute of 
allregular government. Their exigencies have so 
imperatively demanded the sanctions of law and 
government, that they have been driven to the 
feeble substitute of self-constituted associations, 
and an appeal to general acquiescence in their de- 
crees. They have appealed to this Government 
for the redemption of its obligation, impliedly at 
least given for their security and protection, and 
invoke the wgis of our laws and jurisdiction over 
them. We have no exclusive ownership or juris- 
diction under the convention over the territory so 
occupied by them, it is true, but we have certain 
admitted rights and privileges there as defined and 
ascertained by that convention itself, Coexten- 
sive with such rights and privileges, may our juris- 
diction be most fully carried; and so far as we 
may, I humbly conceive we should not, under the 
circumstances, hesitate, by the extension of our 
laws, to give the security and protection demanded, 

The eloquent gentleman from South Carolina, 
{[Mr. Houmes,] who addressed the House yester- 
day, urged that the extension of jurisdiction as con- 
templated by this bill would violate the provisions 
of the joint convention. I am generally proud to 
concur with that gentleman, but from this view I 
must be permitted wholly to dissent. During the 
convention, the bill is made to operate in subser- 
viency to it, and all the rights and privileges of 
Great Britain and her subjects are expressly saved 
and excluded from its action, How, then, can it 
violate or contravene the provisions of the conven- 
tion? Is the objection that urged with zeal by the 
gentleman from Tennessee, {Mr. Brown,] that 
our laws should be extended over persons only, 
and not be made to operate on property, or “ ler- 
ritorially,’’ as this bill does? I hold, sir, that our 
laws, in their application, should be made coexten- 
sive with the rights and privileges ascertained and 
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secured by that convention to our citizens, and 
sufficient for the protection and guaranty of those 
rights and privileges. Now, under the conven- 
tion, have we not something more than the mere 
right of entry to our ciuzens? The eminent do- 
main is indeed in abeyance; exclusive sovereignty 
is not to be claimed or exercised either by the Um- 
ted States or Great Britain; but our citizens are 
not merely free to enter, they may take their 
effects and property; they may trade and hunt; 
mav build, settle, and even occupy the land, en- 
joying the usufruct, though not holding the abso- 
lute or exclusive tite. We may, then, by our 
inws do more than guard mere personal immuni- 
ties; We may protect the property and effects of 
our citizens; and secure them in the peaceable 
possession and usufruct of their temporary settle- 
mentsa—nay, more, as among our own citizens on 
their acknowledeing allegiance to the Government 
of the United States in that territory, having com- 
plete jurisdiction, we may regulate their claims 
and richts in regard to the lands settled or occupied 
temporarily by them, as well as all other matters 
of right or contract. We may then legitimately, 
during the convention, legislate not merely over 

versons, but (as it has been called) ‘* territorially”’ 
likewise. We have done nothing more in extend- 
ing “the laws of lowa, as far as applicable,” ever 
the territory west of the Rocky Mountains; and to 
exclude the possibility of mise onstruction, we have 
inserted an express saving of the rights secured to 
Dritein and her subjects, Such saving was not, 
indeed, of absolute necessity, and might, perhaps, 
with safety have been omitted. We could not, if 
we would, by legislation, violate the convention; 
for, under the Constitution, treaties constitute a 
part of the * lex leeum’’—the supreme law—and 
under judicial construction, the full effect of the 
saving, even if omitted from the bill, would have 
been secured, and all enactments in violation of the 
convention would be annulled and vacated. Still 
the insertion of the saving clause was wise and 
just, because we owe it to ourselves and the honor 
of our Government that even the seeming of bad 
faith, or an equivocal purpose in our legislation, 
should be avoided and disclaimed. 

Satisfied by the reasoning I have used, I, for 
one, do not need, in the extension of our jurisdic- 
tion as contemplated by this bill during the con- 
vention, the precedent and sanction of English 
example; nor 1s it my wont to guace by such 
measure the extent either of our rights or obliga- 
tions. Yet, if such additional warrant for the ex- 
tension of our jurisdiction under the conventiorf be 
required, I insist, notwithstanding the areument of 
the gentleman from ‘Tennessee, [Mr. Brown,] it 
is afforded by the British legislation of 1821, to 
which reference has been frequently made. That 
act of the British Parliament, I submit, is in equal 
sense, and to the like extent with the present bill, 
territorial in its operation. By it, * the courts of 
judicature in the province of Upper Canada’’ have 
conferred on them the same civil jurisdiction, 
* power, and authority, within the Indian territo- 
ries, and other parts of America not within the 
‘limits of Lower or Upper Canada, or of any civil 
‘rovernment of the United States, as the said 
‘courts have, or are invested with, within the lim- 
* its of the said provinees of Upper or Lower Can- 
‘ada,’ &e. Nor is the saving of the rivhts of the 
citizens of the United States under the convention 
by any means so clear and satisfactory as the 
saving in this billin behalf of British subjects. A 
full examination of the provisions of the British 
act will, I think, satisfy every one that, in the as- 
sertion of jurisdiction, it goes at least as far, if 
not farther, than do the provisions of this bill. 

Sut the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Brown] 
argued that this act of the British Parliament must 
be held to have been superseded by the subsequent 
convention of 1827, which is the one now subsist- 
ing in relation to the Oregon territory, and, there- 
fore, was not now in foree. The validity of this 
argument cannot be admitted. The convention of 
1827, so far as it relates to the rights and privileges 
secured to the citizens of this country and Great 
Britain respectively, is identical with that of 1818, 
which was in force at the very time the English 
statute was enacted. If that statute was enacted, 
and operated during and under the joint convention 
of 1818, how could the renewal of the identical 
convention in 1827 (with no other change than its 
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extension indefinitely, with a provision for: its 
termination on twelve months’ notice in lieu of a 
specified term of years) annul and supersede the 


provisions of the statute? Such effect cannot be | 
ascribed to the renewal of the convention in 1827; |) 
but even if it could, and the British act were really | 
non-existent, still the full effect of the British pre- | 
For by that act, passed in | 


cedent would remain. 
182], after and during the convention of 1818, a 


clear manifestation is afforded that, according to |) 


the understanding and construction of the conven- 


tion by the British Parliament, provisions for the | 
extension of jurisdiction, as in that act, (like unto | 


those in the bill before the committee,) were not 
in contravention or violation of the joint conven- 
tion. 

This precedent, Mr. Chairman, may suffice to 
relieve the scruples of such members as would not 
wish, in legislating under the convention, to give 


ground of complaint to Great Britain that it had | 


been violated. But if apprehensions on this score 
are still entertained by any, they must, I think, be 
dissipated, by reference to the despatch of Mr. 
Gallatin, who, as Minister of the United States, 
negotiated the convention of 1827. In that des- 
pateh he states the conferences had between the 
sritish negotiators and himself, in relation to the 
powers which might be exercised by the Govern- 
ment of the United States under the convention. 
He says: 

“The establishment of a distinct territorial government 
on the west side of the Stony Mountains, would also be ob- 
jected to as an attempt to exercise exclusive sovereigaty. I 
observed that, although the Northwest Company migiit, 
from its being incorporated, from the habits of tae men they 
employed, and trom having a monopoly with respect to 
trade, so far as British subjects were concerned, carry on a 


species of government, without the assistance Of tuat of | 


Great Britain, it was otherwise with us. Our population 


there would consist of several independent companies and | 


individuals. We lad always been in the habit, in our most 
remote setilements, of carrying laws, courts, and justices of 
the peace, along with us. There was an absolute necessity 
on Our part to have some species of government. Without 


it, the kind of sovereiguty, or rather jurisdiction, which it | 
was intended to admit, could not be exercised on our part. | 
Il was suzgested, and seemed to be acquiesced in, that the dijji- | 


culty might be obviated, provided the erection of a new territory 


wis not confined exc'usively lo the territory vu est of the moun- 
tains; thatit should be defined as embracing all the possessions | 


of the United Stutes west of a line that should be at some dis- 


tance from and east of the Stony Mountains.”? 


In pursuance, probably, of this very suggestion, 
the present bill has been so framed as to include 


within its operation undoubted territory of the | 


United States lying east of the Rocky Mountains— 
viz: **the intermediate country west of the Mis- 
sourl river, between the 40th and 43d parallels of 
north latitude.”” The acquiescence of the British 
commissioners must apply to this bill, and preclude 
objection on the part of their Government, that it is 
violative of the joint convention. 


I trust, Mr. Chairman, to have now established | 


that, so far as this bill operates during the continu- 


ance of the convention of 1827, its provisions are | 
needed; that they are just in themselves, not viola- | 


tive of the convention, but only commensurate in 


the protection afforded, and authority exercised | 
with the rights and privileges ascertained and se- | 


cured by it; that they have the sanction of English 


precedent and example, and are only in conformity | 


with suggestions received and acquiesced in by the 
British Government through its commissioners, at 
the negotiation of the treaty. 
my approbation and support. 


Sefore proceeding, Mr. Chairman, to consider | 


the bill in its further, and, to my mind, most ob- 


jectionable operation after the termination of the | 
convention, allow me, the more especially as it will | 


have a material tendency to elucidate such subse- 


quent operation, to ascertain with precision and | 


certainty the limit of territory or latitude to which, 


during the convention, the jurisdiction of the United | 


States is by the bill to extend. The object of the 


bill, during the continuance of the convention, is to | 


protect and secure all the rights and privileges as- 
certained to belong to our citizens by its stipu- 
lations, and consequently, to effect that end, its 
operation must be commensurate, as to limits, with 
the territory in which such rights and privileges 
exist. It will then cover the whole territory em- 
braced by the convention of joint occupancy; and 
as that territory unquestionably extends to the 
Russian line—to the utmost limit of 54° 40° north 
latitude—the operation of the bill must be to that 
extent likewise. On this point there can surely 


ddon: 


So far the bill has | 
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_ be no question; (here several members around ex- 

i pas acquiescence aloud,and Mr. 8, added:) and 

am happy to hear the position admitted by hon- 

| orable gentlemen of all parties around me. 1 shall 
proceed on such admission. 

I come now, Mr. Chairman, to the considera. 
tion of this bill in the more important view of its 
purpose and operation after the termination of the 

| joint convention. What, then, will be its aim and 
effect? I maintain, with entire confidence, they 
will be to extend over the whole territory of Ore- 
gon, to the utmost limit of 54° 40’ north latitude, 
or the Russian line, the absolute and exclusive 
| jurisdiction of the laws and Government of the 
| United States, to the dispossession of Great Brit- 
ain, as of all other nations; and that, for the ac- 
complishment of such result, the power substan- 
tially of making war, and employing the military 
force of the Union, is intrusted to the discretion, 
not even of the President, but of the Executive of 
a distant territory. 

The bill is indefinite in duration, and no distine- 
tion whatever is made in the laneuace prescribing 
the limits to which jurisdiction shall extend before 
and after the convention. The phraseology is 
loose and vague, viz: ** over all that portion of the 
territory of the United States iii lies west of 

| the Rocky Mountains;”’ and after, as before, the 
termination of the convention, the proper con- 
struction to be given to the bill must be Gicorvain. 
ed by the officers to administer it, or by judicial 
interpretation, as I have already established, Mr. 
Chairman. The object of the bill, during the pen- 
dency of the convention, being to assert jurisdic- 
tion coextensive with the rights ascertained by its 
stipulations to belong to us, and they extending 
to 54° 40’, the necessary construction of the phra- 
seology of the bill, both in common understanding 
and judicial interpretation, will be to extend juris- 
diction to that extreme limit. To precisely the 
| same language must not, after the termination of 
the convention, this necessary interpretation, pre- 
|| viously ascertained, be continued and enforced? 
| With nothing in the bill to limit or restrict such 
construction, the meaning, once ascertained and 
affixed to the phraseology, identical both before and 
| after the convention, must remain unchanged. 
|| Precedent and common understanding as to the 
| interpretation before, will extend after the termina- 
tion of the convention. Could the stringency of 
such previous oe eS fail to conclude in the 
construction of the law, the result would probably 
not be changed. In the administration of the law, 
| after the convention shall be terminated, the con- 
| Struction of the vague phraseology, to which | have 
alluded, must devolve on the Executive of lowa, or 
the Indian agent and officers to whom, by the bill, 
the executive power over the territory is given. 
With the feelings and influences operative on such 
functionaries, can it be doubted they will hold 
** the territory owned by the United States, west 
of the Rocky Mountains,”’ to extend to the utmost 
limit of 54° 40'? Or should they hesitate, and 
submit the matter to judicial construction, it will 
fall under the decision of the United States judges, 
or the justices of the peace resident in the terri- 
tory of Oregon, to be appointed under this bill. 
| Think you not, Mr. Chairman, that they will earry 
our jurisdiction to the utmost extent of 54° 40"? 
From position and the appliances to which circum- 
| stances would expose them, such would assuredly 
be their determination. Indeed it is worthy of the 
consideration of grave jurists, whether they would 
not, in judicial decision, be bound so todo. What- 
ever may be the real title, the just rights, accord- 
ing to the law of nations, of the United States in 
Oregon, its government throughout all administra- 
tions, have asserted claims and maintained preten- 
sions to the whole territory up to the Russian line. 
In the absence of any conventional stipulations to 
overrule, would not the courts of the United States, 
and the justices acting under the appointment of 
the Executive, be bound to maintain and respect 
the claims so asserted? I incline to think their 
‘| duty would so constrain; but whether it did or 
“not, no practical man can doubt but that, in fact, 
_ they would so decide and act. .#fter, then, as be- 
| fore the termination of the convention, it may be 
safely affirmed the jurisdiction to be exercised 
under this bill would extend over the whole of Ore- 
gon to the extreme limit of 54° 40’. 
Then, Mr. Chairman, comes the grave, the all 
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important inquiry, what is the character and degree 
of jurisdiction you will thus extend after the ter- 
mination of the convention? Absolute and exclu- | 
sive must it not be? As was on yesterday ably 
shown by the learned gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
Yancou,] we shall then be remitted to our rights 
as claimed under the law of nations, and to the 
assertion of the only sovereignty known in the 
absence of conventional arrangements—a sover- | 
eignty over the eminent domain; or, in. other 
words, to the assertion of exclusive dominion over 
the territory. I will not attempt to add to his view, 
which was full and complete, of the assumption of 
title, and consequent celoetine, which, under the 
law of nations, would result from the position in 
which, by this bill, we would be placed. But I 
may refer to the words of the bill, only glanced at 
in his more general view, as compelling the same 
conclusion. ‘The language of the bill, already 
quoted, is: ** The laws of the Territory of Iowa, 
‘as far as applicable over all the ene west 
‘of the Rocky Mountains owned by the United 
‘States.’’ No treaty will exist to limit the appli- 
cability of the laws of Iowa. Some mere local 
enactment for bridges or court-houses may not 
apply; but all the general laws of Iowa will be 
extended to, and operate over, the whole territory. | 
Those laws, as over lowa, maintain exclusive and 
absolute jurisdiction and sovereignty; so, likewise, 
must they do over the whole of Oregon. They 
are to be operative over it as territory owned by 
the United States in the absence of any treaty to 
limit or define that ownership. Who ever heard 
of a divided or limited jurisdiction on the part of 
an independent nation over the territory owned by 
it? 
jurisdiction—maintain the eminent domain, and 
exclude all pretensions to sovereignty or jurisdiction | 
on the part of all other nations. Extended to Ore- | 
gon, as territory owned by the United States, they 
must have no less efficacy and exclusive operation. 
It might as well be contended that Great Britain, 
or her subjects, have rights of sovereignty, or are | 
entitled to exercise jurisdiction over, the spot on | 
which we stand, in this the Capitol of the Union, | 
as that they will have any such rights or title recog- 
nised or respected in any part of the Oregon terri- 
tory after we shall have extended the jurisdiction | 
of our laws and government over it as territory | 
“owned by the United States.”” It surely is not 
necessary to elaborate this view. 
statement of the terms of the law is conclusive to 
show that after the convention shall, by its deter- 
mination, have ceased to restrict the applicability 
of the laws of lowa, their extension over the whole 
territory of Oregon involves the claim of entire | 
sovereignty, and the exercise of exclusive jurisdic- 
tion, to the complete ouster of the sovereignty and 
jurisdiction of Great Britain and all other nations. 
The exclusive character of the sovereignty and | 
jurisdiction to be exercised under this bill, after the 
termination of the convention, having been thus | 


ascertained, it remains to inquire by what means, | 


and with what consequences, such jurisdiction and 
sovereignty are to be enforced. 
The Executive of Iowa, or the mere subordinate | 


its provisions, will be bound, immediately after the | 
termination of the convention, to extend our ex- | 
clusive jurisdiction, and take possession of the 

whole territory, dismantling all forts or other es- 

tablishments in which the flag of a foreign sov- 

ereignty waves, closing and abrogating all tribunals 

im which a foreign jurisdiction is exercised, and 

ejecting all companies, settlers, or traders, who will 

not acknowledge allegiance to the Government of | 
the United States, and submit to accept the protec- 

tion of its laws. The powerful Hudson Bay Com- | 
pany, with its army of agents and employees, and | 
its tribes of savage auxiliaries, will be in the pos- | 
session of much of the territory and most of its | 
strongholds. Numerous British subjects, settlers, || 
or traders, will be in different parts, relying on the | 
asserted rights of their nation, and her pledged — 
faith to protect and defend them. Great Britain | 
having asserted, with singular unanimity on the 
part of her leading statesmen, that she has rights | 
in the territory, which, at all hazards, she will | 
maintain, and placed by such legislation in a posi- 
ton when to yield would be Ft and the vio- 
lation of the most sacred engagements of a nation 
to her subjects, must and will sustain her claims | 
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The simple || 


| in Oregon. 
| of our title; but in reference to the position of 

things after the expiration of the convention, he | 
has contented himself with saying that we shall | 
' then have ‘*‘reached a period when the national || 


| with the utmost of her power. At the first attempt, 


then, on the part of the Executive of Iowa, or this 
new Oregon territory, to enforce the provisions of 
this act, he must and will be resisted with the 
strong hand. The whole military force at his com- 
mand, and subsequently at that of the Executive 
of the Union, must be invoked, under his clear 
obligation to extend and maintain jurisdiction over 
the territory declared by clear enactment to belong 
to the United States. And this, sir, will be war— 


nothing but war—the beginning of a dire contest, | 


the end whereof no man can know. 

This bill, sir, has been regarded, in its applica- 
tion to the state of affairs after the termination of 
the convention, as rickety and imbecile. Cer- 
tainly but little foresight or sagacity has been 
manifested in framing provisions for the exigencies 
which will then demand much wise and cautious 
lecislation. ’ 
becile—for mischief, it will be found all-potent. It 


will render hostile collision of inevitable necessity, | 
and will place at the discretion of the executive of | 


a remote territory, or to the petty officers to be 
appointed in Oregon, the issues of peace and war, 
with the full power of compelling the support of 
the whole military force of the country. Is the 
House prepared thus, in anticipation, to part with 
the dread power reposed in Congress alone, of de- 
claring war? And if even so, are they so infatua- 
ted as to intrust it to the discretion of some distant 
territorial executive, or petty ministerial officer in 
Oregon? I cannot believe it while I retain respect 
for its wisdom or patriotism. 

In view of the operation of this bill after the ter- 


by || mination of the convention, in extending over the 
The laws of Iowa assert over it exclusive |! 


whole of Oregon to the Russian line the exclusive 
sovereignty and jurisdiction of the United States, 
with the certain consequence of collision and war, 


I feel that I may appeal, with entire confidence, to 


all such members as have thought our title limited 


to the 49th degree, or thereabouts, or as entertain | 


such conscientious scruples about the extent of our 
rights as to have been unwilling to assert absolute 
title to 54° 40’, to array themselves in firm oppo- 


sition to its passage, without the amendment lim- | 
They | 
/ cannot, without abandonment of their fixed opin- 
ions and ascertained positions, give it their support, | 
i ‘(| would be direct collision and war. 


iting it to the duration of the convention. 


| and they are too wise not to see it. 


But is there not even a more numerous class to 


whom this bill, without the amendment, must be |! 
| repugnant? 

concurrence on this Oregon question with the Pres- | 
| ident, and manifest a peculiar desire to comply ex- | 


I refer to those who boast of entire 


actly with all the recommendations of his message, 
in all our legislation on the subject. The language 


and spirit of the message are clearly opposed to le- 


gislating now for the period after the termination of 


| the convention, and the exigencies that may then | 
His recommendations are for the adoption | 
| of measures to protect our emigrants and conciliate 

‘| the Indian tribes during the intermediate time be- 

I will not 
| detain the committee by reading the passages in || 
| the message which, during this debate, have been || 


tnt Makes thie toh h f : already exhibited, showing the nature of the Ex- 
agents to whom this bill intrusts the execution o 


exist. 


fore the abrogation of the convention. 


ecutive recommendations. They all refer to the 
‘*mean time’’ before the termination of the con- 
vention, and contemplate only provisional legisla- 
tion. The President, in this respect, acting wisely 


| and prudently, so far from recommending ulterior | 
legislation, has even abstained from developing his | 


opinions as to the measures which should, after the 


‘termination of the convention, be adopted, or to | 


what extent, and in what degree, exclusive sov- 
ereignty and jurisdiction should then be asserted. 
He has, indeed, intimated his opinion 


rights in Oregon must either be abandoned or firmly 


maintained;”? and that they cannot be abandoned | 


without the sacrifice of national honor and interest. 


No intimation is given what specific measures will | 
then be necessary; and much less does he advise | 
Should not, then, | 


legislation now for that period. 
his peculiar adherents on this matter of Oregon 
abstain where he has abstained, and shrink from 


| legislating where he has not ventured even to 
| advise ? 


To all, sir, it must be a consideration of no lit- 
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in Oregon—Mr. Seddon. 


But, sir, it is anything else but im- | 


| mere horrors of war. 
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tle moment that such premature legislation may 
most seriously embarrass and involve the relations 
of the country in the pending negotiations. They 
are already in a situation of delicacy and embar- 
rassment, and a further element of offence or diffi- 
culty should not be cast in by improvident legis- 
lation. From the first, the notice has been strongly 
presented and advocated by its friends as a peace 
measure. That being stipulated for by the con- 
vention, and given in pursuance of an undoubted 
right, expressly reserved, it could afford no just 
cause of offence, while it must tend to bring both 
countries to a setdement of their conflicting claims. 
We were told, repeatedly, that by the notice there 
was no manifestation of hostile intent, or of a pur- 
pose to invade the rights of Great Britain. That 
we would not even be committed to the assertion 
of our rights over the territory one inch further 
than, according to the conscientious convictions of 
the majority of this House, our title should be 
clear and unquestionable. In giving the notice 
would any, even the most infatuated 54° 40° men, 
(as they are here styled,) have dreamed of accom- 
panying it with the declaration or intimation that 
at its expiration we meant to take possession of 
and maintain exclusive sovereignty over the whole 
Oregon territory to the Russian line? Who does 
not see that to have done so would have excluded 
the idea of a purpose to induce and expedite ami- 
cable settlement ?—would have implied a most 
offensive menace to Great Britain, and have ren- 
dered negotiation impracticable, and hostilities in- 
evitable? Yet if by cotemporary legislation, we 
not merely declare such purpose, but actually pro- 
vide for its execution, the course is not materially 
different and searce less dangerous. We are prob- 
ably now warranted, by what has proceeded from 
various influential quarters in England, in conclu- 
ding that the mere notice, being but the exercise 
of a privilege reserved by treaty, will not be re- 
garded as a war measure; but if the * quo animo,” 
the intent to follow it up by taking and holding 
exclusive possession of the whole country be thus 
plainly stamped on our present legislation, how 
can the notice, thus explained, be regarded other- 
wise than as most offensive and aggressive? I 
have heretofore shown that the practical operation 
of the bill, on the termination of the convention, 
But is there 
not the most serious reason to ampeenent that 
such dread result may more speedily, nay even 
immediately ensue? Would Great Britain be lia- 
ble to the censure of the civilized world, if, with 
an unequivocal manifestation of our purpose to 
seize and appropriate the whole territory, and in 
view of legislation formally enacted for the dis- 
possession of her subjects and her complete ex- 
pulsion, she should not await the termination of the 
convention, but, waiving notice, and availing her- 
self of her superior state of preparation, strike at 
once a fearful, if not decisive blow? Whether 
thus near or more remote, war by our reckless 
course will be made almost certain. And what, 
Mr. Chairman, must be the nature and probable 
consequences of such a war? 

Under any circumstances, Mr. Chairman, war is 
a great evil, perhaps the greatest which can befall a 


| nation, except dishonor. Between two such nations 


as Great Britain and the United States, each of 
bravery unsurpassed, possessed of immense re- 
sources, and aided in the work of mutual destruc- 
tion by the inventions and improvements of modern 
science, the conflict would be frightful, and the 
devastation shocking. I wish not to dilate on the 
But, Mr. Chairman, if from 
the dreadful aggregate of misery, anguish, and 
death, which must result from even a single field of 
carnage, we could segregate and individualize to 
the mind’s full conception each case of the wound- 
ed or the dying, with all its attendant suffering, and 
its indnratl result to the home of the bereaved— 
to the widow and the orphan—we must have hearts 
more savage than that of the bloodiest despot who 
ever outraged humanity, if, holding in our power 
the blessings of peace, without the most palpable 
necessity, we should “‘ cry havoc, and let slip the 
dogs of war.”’ To my mind, the character of the 


| Duke of Wellington is not more illustrated as a 
|| conqueror in the annals of history by the decisive 


victory of Waterloo, than as a man in the view of 
enlightened humanity, by his simple answer to a 


\| friend who, congratulating him on his glorious 
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achievement, expressed wonder at the absence of | fidently believe to be the feeling of the enlightened 


all elation on his part. Be not surprised, (he said,) 
for, in my view, save a defeat, the greatest of all 
calamities is a glorious victory. He was right, sir; 
and the noble moral of his sentiment is of peculiar 
applicability tous, For if assured—as we are far 
from being—of triumph in war beyond our san- 
guine anticipations, of what profit would it be com- 
pared with the destruction of human life, the out- 
pouring of treasure, the devastation of property, 
the jeopardy to our institutions, and the retardation 
of our progress to improvement and happiness by 
which ita blood-stained laurels would be gained ? 
The genius of our institutions are essentially 
peaceful, and it is the glorious privilege of our 
position on this continent that we are most surely 
agerandized as a nation by the noblest instrumen- 
talines—the culture and peopling of the earth. 


Our Government ts admirably adapted for the de- , 


velopment and prosperous display of the individual 
energy and industry of its citizens; and in every 
form of human effort—in agriculture, in commerce, 
and in manufactures—we have thriven and pros- 
pered in a manner wholly unexampled in the an- 
nals of mankind. Many a hoary head is yet seen 
among us, whose possessor, having seen our na- 
tion emerge from colonial vassalage, has witnessed 
its progress with scarce a check, till now, by the 
acknowledgment of the first statesmen of Europe, 
it ranks among the greatest of the earth. For the 
conduct of war [ will not say our Government is 
incompetent, for on the sufficiency of its energies 
for every want, [ have great confidence; but cer- 
tainly in its ¢ apacity for the concentrated executive 
efforts essential for war it contrasts less favorably 
with the monarchies and aristocracies of Europe, 
and especially with the Government of Great Brit- 
ain, than in its adaptation to inspire incentives to 
industry and secure the triumphs of peace. There 


have been frequent manifestations on this floor of 


feelings hostile to England, and as if to incite to 
resentment and vengeance. We have had paraded 
in vivid array all the crimes and atrocities alleged 
to have been perpetrated by her for ages back in 
all quarters of the world, and have listened to fervid 
appeals in behalf of the groaning and down-trod- 
den millions of her subjects, who, it is said, writhe 
beneath the oppression of her bloated aristocracy. 
Sir, if we are to be animated by such national 
Quixotry, or be betrayed into a crusade for the 
deliverance of those who desire not our sympathy 
and would spurn our proffered aid, let me say that, 
in my Opinion, they would greatly err who would 
resort to war for vengeance or redress. The most 
certain means for us to overthrow English power 
—to avenge the past and remedy the present ills of 
her inflictinz—is by our peaceful progress, by suc- 
cessful competition in commerce and manufactures, 
on her superiority in which rests the main staff of 
her dependence. Our agriculture, of course, eX- 
ceeds hers; our commercial marine is fast approx- 
imating to hers; in many branches of manufacture 
for which our country, without artificial stimulants, 
18 ripe, we are underselling her in the markets of 
the world. Let us but await our growth, and 
time and peace will, ina few years, do more to 
gratify such national antipathy, if it unfortunately 
eXisis, than present war could by possibility ac- 
complish. ; ; 
But, sir, what would be the probable conse- 
quences of war, should it come, in relation to this 
disputed country of Oregon? It has been well re- 
marked, ina leading English journal, “* What can 
England justly dread in that territory, when she 
has command of the seaboard and the interior—of 
the forts and the Indians.” Her resources there 
would be far greater than ours, and her facilities of 
access superior. Between nations, at least kindred 
in valor and skill, these advantages would seem de- 
cisive. Elsewhere, we might, and probably would, 
obtain indemnities, especially in the Canadas. But, 
after all, the great struggle must be on the oceans, 
and for nothing short of the supremacy of the seas. 
Immense present odds must dare be against us; 
yet for one, if the conflict begin, I should not des- 
pair of at least an equal result. With all our na- 
tional energies roused, and our immense resources 
fully directed to naval ascendency, the God of bat- 
tles could alone foresee and award the ultimate 
issue. But against conflict so doubtful and con- 
Sequences as dire as must ensue, every patriot 
should strive while honor will permit. Such I con- 


‘ have been entitled to expect. 


constituency I have the honor to represent on this | 


floor. Prepared as one man to breast the shock of 
arms when necessary, they are too sagacious not 
to perceive that, in the ways of peace, their true 


honor and interests lie, and too conscious of real | 
‘valor to dread the idle imputation of timidity in 


adopting the counsels of prudence and wisdom. 
In their name, humble as [ am, I protest against 
and denounce the folly and the madness which, by 


such improvident legislation as this bill proposes, | 


would expose them and the country to the hazards 
and sacrifices of a needless war. 

To the crave objections which have been urged 
to this bill without the restriction of the proposed 
amendment, one answer, having sufficient plausi- 
bility to require notice, has been given. Itis, that 
the English legislation applicable to this Oregon 
territory is coextensive with the proposed opera- 
tion of this bill; and that in adopting it we but fol- 
low the precedent and example of Great Britain, 
who will consequently be precluded from com- 
plaint. Now, Mr. Chairman, I am not disposed 
to cavil about technicalities, or quibble on the pre- 
cise construction to be given to some of the clauses 
of the English act of 1821. Tam inclined to ad- 
mit that the general phraseology of that act may 
he justly susceptible of the construction contended 
for. But it must be remembered when that act 
was passed, and with what assurances it was fol- 
lowed. The enactment was as far back as 1821, 
after the adoption of the convention of 1818, and 
when it was to endure for ten years: and it has 
been subsequently continued under the renewed 
convention of 1827, which was indefinite in its dura- 
tion. After its passage, too, as is well known, on 
the application of our Government, who appre- 
hended its provisions might be inconsistent with 
the convention, satisfactory assurances were given 
by the Government of Great Britain that its pro- 
visions were not intended, and should not be econ- 
strued, to extend to citizens of the United States, 
or invade the rights secured by the convention. 
Practically and substantially, then, this English 
enactment was passed with reference only to the 
continuance of the convention, and to operate un- 
der and in strict subserviency to its provisions. 
For more than twenty-five years during which it 
has been in existence, such has been its actual ope- 
ration, and not a complaint has been made or 
heard that it has ever been extended beyond Brit- 
ish subjects, or made to apply to citizens of the 
United States. 

{Here Mr. Jacon Tuompson, of Mississippi, in- 
terrupted Mr. Seppon with the remark: ‘* But in 
the English act, what savings in favor of American 
citizens exist? Are there any others than the sim- 
ple right to hunt??’] 

I have stated, sir, (resumed Mr. Sevpon,) my 
inclination, with entire candor, to admit that the 
general words of the English statute may admit of 
a construction which would be less favorable to 
our citizens than under the convention they wonld 
But to the existing 
convention, in view of which the act was passed, 
to the full assurances given in explanation of it, 
and to its practical operation for so long a time, I 
refer with confidence, to demonstrate the real char- 
acter of that law, and to show that it was personal 
to British subjects and their possessions—not inju- 
rious to our citizens, 

[Here Mr. MeDowe tt, of Virginia, who was 
sitting by, handed to Mr. Seppown a book contain- 
ing the English act, and desired him to read to 
the committee, in this connexion, and in answer 
to the remark of the gentleman from Mississippi, 
the clause in that act in which the jurisdiction of 
the courts of Canada is extended to the Indian 
country, but so as not to apply to any part under 
the civil government of the United States, &c.*] 

Mr. Seppon proceeded. My honorable col- 
league, whose opinions are entitled to the hichest 
deference, has obligingly handed me the English 


act, and desired me to read one of its sections. Feel- | 


ing the utmost respect for his judgment, I do so. 
{Here Mr. S. read the section.] From its lan- 


guage, it is apparent that the authority of the Gov- | 


ernment of the United States is not meant to be in- 
juriously invaded. 
[Here Mr. James Tuompson interrupted Mr. 








*The same clause has been heretofore quoted. 
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| Seppon with the inquiry, whether, at the time of 


the passage of the English act, there was any civil 
government of the United States in the Oregon ter- 
ritory, or any part of it, and whether the jurisdic. 
tion established by the English act could be ousted 
by any subsequent establishment of the civil goy- 
ernment of the United States in it?] 

Mr. Seppon resumed. I wish, Mr. Chairman, 
to deal with this subject in no spirit of mere par- 
tisanship, or for seeming triumph in argument, by: 
with perfect candor and frankness. I therefore do 
not hesitate to reply to the gentleman, that ther: 
was not, to my knowledge, at that time, any ciyj/ 
government of the United States in Oregon; and 
that the law may probably be held to apply to the 
countries as they then were. Opinions, however, 
as to the constructiou of the law differ; and, as } 
have stated, I have read this clause in deference to 
the wish of a respected colleague whose judgment 
is of more worth than my own. At least, on any 
construction, the clause proves that more respect 
was shown to American citizens than merely to 
save their right of hunting, since all under any 
civil government of the United States at the time 
are excluded wholly from the operation of the act. 
As I have said, however, Lam not disposed to 
controvert the view taken by gentlemen of the 
mere language of the act. My argument is based 
on the time and circumstances of its passage; on the 
assurances which were solemnly given of its in- 
tended operation, and on the undoubted fact that 
its application has been to British subjects alone, 
and never extended to the invasion of the rights oi 
our Government or its citizens. Instead of ferret 
ing out this musty act, and wrangling on the ex 
act construction to be given to its mere words, let 
the matter be viewed practically and substantially 
Candor must admit that in the time and cireuin- 
stances of the English legislation, as contrasted 
with those of our proposed bill, consists the great. 
est imaginable difference. There was then no ref- 
erence beyond the convention; and the legislation 
of England was in contemplation of and in sub 
servience to its provisions. Now, having already 
in this House voted to give notice, and not doubt- 
ing the concurrence of the other branch of the 
Legislature in some form, our legislation is pro 
posed in direct reference to the termination of the 
convention, and in full contemplation of the ulte- 
rior state of affairs when no treaty stipulations are 
to exist. Bills, the general words of which, if 
adopted soon after the convention was entered 
into, or while it was indefinite in duration, would 
have been of little moment, and of no danger, would 
under present circumstances, possess peculiar sig- 
nificance, and convey most offensive menace. ‘To 
such a law as now proposed, had it been brought 
forward when the English act passed, serious ob 
jection might not have been entertained. I might 
myself have voted for it without note or care for 
its operation beyond the convention, the termina- 
tion of which was not contemplated. But now 
thoughtlessness or recklessness in our legislation 
would be both foolish and criminal. It is no fair 
test of the wisdom or safety of passing this bill to 
compare its provisions with the mere phraseology 
of the English act. The true touchstone is to re- 
verse the attitudes of Great Britain and our Gov- 
ernment, and to bring home to our own breasts 
the thoughts and emotions which conduct like that 
we propose, if adopted by Great Britain, would 
excite. Suppose, in the absence of any cause 0! 
irritation on our part, in the course of a pending 
negotiation for amicable adjustment of the conflict- 
ing claims of the two nations, the Government | 
Great Britain were to give us notice for the abro- 
gation of the existing convention, and her Parlia- 
ment were cotemporaneously not merely to show 
an intent, but provide by actual legislation, imme- 
diately thereafter to take possession of the whole 
territory, and dispossess our citizens and exclude 
all claim on our part to jurisdiction or sovereignty 
in any portion of the country even south of the 
Columbia: would not indignation, deep and intense, 
be kindled in all American hearts? And would 
not such course be deemed most significant of hos- 
tile intent, and the prelude to certain war? W . 
might, indeed, deem it wise in our present state ¥ 
preparation to nurse our wrath and delay an im 


mediate outbreak of hostilities; but all would feel 


| that prudence, not international obligations, with- 
| held, and that we would be warranted, so soon a8 
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by vigorous effort we should adequately prepare, to 
seek the ultimate resort of nations. In this reverse 
of positions, we find an admirable admonition to 
forbear from the rashness and aggression this bill 
unamended would exhibit; for what we would not 
endure we may justly expect Great Britain—a na- 
tion as potent and sensitive to honor as our own— 
will promptly resent. 

A strong additional argument, Mr. Chairman, 
for limiting this bill by the amendment proposed, 
js afforded by the unanimity which will then be 
secured to its passage. This is a consideration 
which should be strongly felt by those honorable 
ventlemen, its peculiar advocates in its yresent ob- 
jectionable form, who have been so solicitous and 
lamorous for unanimity —cordial and united action 
in our measures about Oregon. We have been 
stunned by honorable members here, till we scarce 
heeded the no less frequent appeals of the press, 


with assurances of the mighty influence to be ex- | 


erted at home and abroad by the moral effect of 
united action and harmonious co-operation of all 
branches of the Government in relation to Oregon. 
Now, surely, if union and harmony constitute 
such potent levers wherewith to move the world 
on this subject, they cannot be less essential on the 
manifestation of our purpose to encourage and 
protect our settlers in Oregon, than in the form in 
which the notice to terminate the convention is to 
he given. 

There will scarce be any dissent in the provis- 
ions of the bill for these objects; whereas, by 
extending its operation to the dispossession and 
exclusion of Great Britain, afier the convention Is 
terminated, from the whole territory, the bill, if 
passed at all, can be carried only by a meagre ma- 
jority. IT appeal to gentlemen, on their own argu- 
ments, to meet us fairly, and accord, where all 
may agree, and not to legislate as if the isolation 
of friends, rather than the attainment of ends com- 
mon to all parties and sections of parties, were their 
real object. 

All considerations of prudence and policy con- 
spire, Mr. Chairman, to dissuade us from legisla- 


tine now for the exigencies which are to exist | 
There is | 


after the termination of the convention. 
certainly no oceasion for Congress to anticipate 
events so far. 
the convention can expire, and then, with much 
fuller lights, and in view of all intermediate events, 
we may adjust our legislation to the necessities of 
existing affairs. Should a settlement be effected 
in the intermediate time, your present legislation 
would be intercepted and overruled. Should con- 
flict prove inevitable—and by that time the devel- 
epment of events will probably allow a correct 
decision—many members, who are now averse to 
the assertion of exclusive sovereignty and juris- 
diction, would be prepared to go for the whole. 
If ficht the nation must, then let it fight for all that 
the fate of arms can bestow. But now our negco- 
tiations are pending—our relations in a doubtfal 
and embarrassing condition. We are on the eve 
of events to be decisive of our future course in 
relation to this whole Oregon matter. How, then, 
can we prudently or wisely legislate in advance, 


when we literally ** know not what a day may | 


bring forth.’’ 


{Here the Chairman’s hammer fell, and Mr. S. 
was cut off from further remarks. | 
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To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith, for the information of Con- 
gress, official reports received from the officer com- 
manding the army on the Mexican frontier, giving 
a detailed report of the operations of the army in 
that quarter, and particularly of the recent engage- 
ments between the American and Mexican forces. 

JAMES K. POLK. 
War DepartMent, June 11, 1846. 

Sir: I respectfully submit herewith reports of 

Brevet Major General Taylor, and accompanying 


documents, giving a detailed account of the battles | 
of “Palo Alto” and of the ‘* Resaca de la Palo,” | 


Another session must occur before | 


in Texas, which took place on the &th and 9th 
ultimo; and also of the bombardment of the fort 
opposite Matamoros. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W.L. MARCY, Secretary of War. 
To the Presivenr. 


Reports from General Taylor. 
Heapqvarters Army or Occupation, 
Camp near Matamoros, May 16, 1846. 

Str: I have now the honor to submit a more de- 
tailed report of the action of the 8th instant. 

The main body of the Army of Occupation 
marched under my immediate orders from Point 
Isabel on the evening of the 7th May, and bivou- 
acked seven miles from that place. 

Our march was resumed the following morning. 
About noon, when our advance of eavalry had 
reached the water-hole of ** Palo Alto,” the Mexi- 
can troops were reported in our front, and were 

, soon discovered occupying the road in force. 1 
ordered a halt upon reaching the water, with a view 
to rest and refresh the men, and form deliberately 
our line of battle. The Mexican line was now 
plainly visible across the prairie, and about three- 

| quarters of a mile distant. Their left, which was 

composed of a heavy force of cavalry, occupied the 
road, resting upon a thicket of chaparral, while 
masses of infantry were discovered in succession 
on the right, greatly outnumbering our own force. 

Our line of battle was now formed in the follow- 
ine order, commencing on the extreme right: 5th 
infantry, commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Me- 
Intosh; Major Ringgold’s artillery; 3d infantry, 
commanded by Captain L. M. Morris: two 18- 
pounders, commanded by Lieutenant Churchill, 
3d artillery; 4th infantry, commanded by Major 

| G. W. Allen; the 3d and 4th regiments composed 
the third brigade, under command of Lieutenant 

Colonel Garland; and all the above corps, together 

with two squadrons of dragoons, under Captains 

Ker and May, composed the right wing, under the 

orders of Colonel Twiggs. The left was formed 
by the battalion of artillery, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Childs, Captain Duncan’s light ar- 
tillery, and the 8th infantry, under Captain Mont- 
gomery, all forming the first brigade, under com- 

; mand of Lieutenant Colonel Belknap. The train 
was parked near the water, under direction of Cap- 
tains Crossman and Myers, and protected by Cap- 
tain Ker’s squadron. 

About two o’clock we took up the march by 
heads of columns in the direction of the enemy, 
the 18-pounder battery following the road. While 
the columns were advancing, Lieutenant Blake, 
Topographical Engineers, volunteered a reconnois- 
sance of the enemy’s line, which was handsomely 
performed, and resulted in the discovery of at least 
two batteries of artillery in the intervals of their 
cavalry and infantry. These batteries were soon 
opened upon us, when I ordered the columns halted 
and deployed into line, and the fire to be returned 
by all our artillery. The 8th infantry, on our 
extreme left, was thrown back to secure that flank. 
The first fires of the enemy did little execution, 
while our 18-pounders and Major Ringgold’s artil- 
lery soon dispersed the cavalry which formed his 
left. Captain Dunean’s battery, thrown forward 
in advance of the line, was doing good execution 
at this time. Captain May’s squadron was now 
detached to support that battery and the left of our 
position. The Mexican cavalry, with two pieces of 
artillery, were now reported to be moving through 
the chaparral to our right, to threaten that flank, 
or make a demonstration against the train. 
Sth infantry was immediately detached to check 
this movement, and, supported by Lieutenant 
Ridgely, with a section of Major Ringgold’s bat- 
tery, and Captain Walker’s company of volun- 
teers, effectually repulsed the enemy—the 5th in- 
fantry repelling a charge of lancers, and the artil- 
lery doing great execution in their ranks. The 

| 3d infantry was now detached to the right as a 
|| still further security to that flank, yet threatened by 

the enemy. Major Ringgold, with the remaining 
|| section, kept up his fire from an advanced position, 
|| and was supported by the 4th infantry. 


j 


| _ The grass of the prairie had been accidentally 


|, fired by our artillery, and the volumes of smoke 
|| now partially concealed the armies from each other. 
As the enemy’s left had evidently been driven back, 


The | 
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and left the road free, and as the cannonade had 
heen suspended, I ordered forward the 18-pound- 
ers on the road nearly to the position first occupied 
by the Mexican cavalry, on eaused the first bri- 
gade to take up a new position, still on the left of the 
18-pounder battery. The 5th was advanced from 
its former position, and occupied a point on the 
extreme right of the new line. The enemy made 
a change of position corresponding to our own, and 
after a suspension of nearly an hour the action was 
resumed, 

The fire of artillery was now most destructive 
openings were constantly made through the ene 
my’s ranks by our fire, and the constancy with 
which the Mexican infantry sustained this severe 
cannonade was a theme of universal remark and 
admiration, Captain May’s squadron was detach- 
ed to make a demonstration on the left of the ene- 
my’s position, and suffered severely from the fire of 
artillery, to which it was for some time exposed 

The 4th infantry, which had been ordered to 
support the 18-pounder battery, was exposed toa 
most galling fire of artillery, by which several men 
were killed and Captain Page-dangerously wound 
ed. The enemy’s fire was directed against our 
18-pounder battery and the guns under Major 
Ringgold in its vicinity. The Major himself, 
while coolly directing the fire of his pieces, was 
struck by a cannon-ball and mortally wounded. 

In the mean time the battalion of artillery under 
Lieutenant Colonel Childs had been brought up to 
support the artillery on our right. A strong dem- 
onstration of cavalry was now made by the ene 
my against this part of our line, and the column 
continued to advance under a severe fire from the 
18-pounders, The battalion was instantly formed 
in square, and held ready to receive the charge of 
cavalry; but when the advancing squadrons were 
within close range, a deadly fire of canister from 
the 18-pounders dispersed them. A brisk fire of 
small arms was now opened upon the square, by 
which one officer (Lieutenant Luther, 2d artil- 
lery) was slightly wounded; but a well-directed 
volley from the front of the square silenced all fur- 
ther firing from the enemy in this quarter. It was 
now nearly dark, and the action was closed on the 
right of our line, the enemy having been completely 
driven back from his position, and foiled in every 
attempt against our line. 

While the above was going forward on our right, 
and under my own eye, the enemy had made a 
serious attempt against the left of our line, Cap- 
tain Dunean instantly perceived the movement, 
and, by the bold and brilliant maneuvring of his 
hattery, completely repulsed several successive ef- 
forts of the enemy to advance in force upon our 
left flank. Supported in succession by the &th 
infantry and by Captain Ker’s squadron of dra- 
coons, he gallantly held the enemy at bay, and 
finally drove him, with immense loss, from the 
field. The action here and along the whole line 
continued until dark, when the enemy retired into 
the chaparral, in rear of his position. Our army 
hivouacked on the ground it occupied. During 
the afternoon the train had been moved forward 
about half a mile, and was parked in rear of the 
new position. ’ 

Our loss this day was nine killed, forty-four 
wounded, and two missing. Among the wounded 
were Major Ringgold, who has since died, and 
Captain Page dangerously wounded, Lieutenant 
Luther slightly so. I annex a tabular statement 
of the casualties of the day. 

Our own force engaged 1s shown by the field re- 
port herewith to have been 177 officers and 2,111 
men; aggregate 2,288. The Mexican force, ac- 
cording to the statements of their own officers ta- 
ken prisoners in the affair of the 9th, was not less 
than 6,000 regular troops, with ten pieces of artil- 
lery, and probably exceeded that number—the ir- 
recular force not known. Their loss was not less 
than 200 killed and 400 wounded—probably great- 
er. This estimate is very moderate, and formed 
upon the number actually counted upon the field, 
and upon the reports of their own officers. 

As already reported in my first brief despatch, 
the conduct of our officers and men was everything 
that could be desired. Exposed for hours to the 
severest trial—a cannonade of artillery—our troops 
displayed a coolness and constancy which gave 


_ me throughout the assurance of victory. 


I purposely defer the mention of individuals un- 
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til my report of the action of the 9th, when I will 
endeavor to do justice to the many instances of 
distinguished conduct on both days. In the mean 
time I refer for more minute details to the reports 
of individual commanders. 
l am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient ser- 
vant, 7. TAYLOR, 
Brevet Brig. Gen. U. 8. «1. commanding. 
The Apnsurant Genenan or tHe Army, 
Washington, D. C. 


Return of the killed, wounded, and missing, of the 
Army of Occupation, at the action of * Palo Alto,” 
May 8, 1846, Z. Taylor, Brevet Brig. Gen. U.S. 
., commanding. 

Killed, 9 non-commissioned officers, artificers, 
musicians, and privates. Wounded, 3 commis- 
sioned officers: Major Ringgold, mortally, (since 
dead ;) Captain Page, dangerously ; Lieutenant 
Luther, slightly. Missing, 2 privates. Horses, 
14 killed, and 4 wounded. 


Field report of the corps composing the Army of Occupation, 
commanded ty Brevet Brig. Gen. Z. Tuylor, Muy 8, 1846. 
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Herapquarrers Army or Occupation, 
Camp near Matamoros, Muay 16, 1846. 
Z. TAYLOR, 
Brevet Brig. Gen, U. 8. .4., commanding. 
W. W.S. Buiss, assistant Adjutant General. 


Heapquarters Army or Occupation, 
_ Camp near Fort Brown, Texas, May 17, 1846. 

Str: In submitting a more minute report of the 
affair of ** Resaca de la Palma,’’ I have the honor 
to state that, early on the morning of the 9th in- 
stant, the enemy, who had encamped near the 
field of battle of the day previous, was discovered 
moving by his left flank, evidently in retreat, and 
perhaps at the same time to gain a new position 
on the road to Matamoros, and there again resist 
our advance. 

[ ordered the supply train to be strongly parked 
at its position, and left with it four pieces of artil- 
lery—the two 15-pounders, which had done such 
good service on the previous day, and two 12- 
pounders, which had not been in the action. The 
wounded officers and men were at the same time 
sent back to Point Isabel. I then moved forward 
with the columns to the edge of the chaparral or 
forest, which extends to the Rio Grande, a dis- 
tance of seven miles. The licht companies of the 
first brigade wnder Captain C. T. Smith, 2d 
artillery, and a select detachment of light troops, 
the whole under the command of Captain McCall, 
4th infantry, were thrown forward into the 
chaparral, to feel the enemy and ascertain his po- 
sition. About three o'clock, I received a report 
from the advance that the enemy Was in position 
on the road, with at least two pieces of artillery. 
The command was immediately put in motion, 
and about four o’clock I came up with Captain 
McCall, who reported the enemy in force in our 
front, occupying a ravine which intersects the road, 
and is skirted by thickets of dense chaparral. 
Ridgely’s battery, and the advance under Captain 
McCall, were at once thrown forward on tne road 
and into the chaparral on either side, while the 
5th infantry and one wing of the 4th was thrown 
into the forest on the left, and the 3d and the 
other wing of the 4th on the right of the road. 
These corps were employed as skirmishers to 
cover the battery and engage the Mexican infantry. 
Captain McCall’s command became at once en- 
gaged with the enemy, while the light artillery, 
though in a very exposed position, did great exe- 
eution. The enemy had at least eight pieces of 


Battles on the Rio 


artillery, and maintained an incessant fire upon | 


our advance. 

The action now became general, and although 
the enemy’s infantry gave way before the steady 
fire and resistiess progress of our own, yet his ar- 
tillery was still in position to check our advance— 
several pieces occupying the pass across the ravine 
which he had chosen for his position. Perceiving 
that no decisive advantage could be gained until 
this artillery was silenced, I ordered Captain May 
to charge the battery with his squadron of dra- 
goons. This was gallantly and effectually execu- 
ted; the enemy was driven from his guns, and 
General La Vega, who remained alone at one of 
the batteries, was taken prisoner. ‘The squadron, 
which suffered much in this charge, not being im- 
mediately supported by infantry, could not retain 
possession of the artillery taken, but it was com- 
pletely silenced. In the mean time the 8th in- 
fantry had been ordered up, and had become 
warmly engaged on the right of the road. This 
regiment and a part of the 5th were now ordered 
to charge the batteries, which was handsomely 
done, and the enemy entirely driven from his artil- 
lery and his position on the left of the road. 

The light companies of the first brigade, and 
the 3d and 4th regiments of infantry, had been 
deployed on the right of the road, when, at va- 
rious points, they became briskly engaged with 
the enemy. A small party, under Captain Bu- 
chanan and Lieutenants Wood and Hays, 4th 
infantry, composed chiefly of men of that regi- 
ment, drove the enemy from a breastwork which 
he oceupied, and captured a piece of artillery. An 
attempt to recover this piece was repulsed by Cap- 
tain Barbour’s 3d infantry. The enemy was at 
last completely driven from his position on the 
right of the road, and retreated precipitately, leaving 
baggage of every description. The 4th infantry 
took possession of a camp where the head-quarters 
of the Mexican General-in-Chief were established. 
All his official correspondence was captured at this 

ylace, 

The artillery battalion (excepting the flank com- 
panies) had been ordered to guard the baggage- 
train, which was parked some distance in rear. 
That battalion was now ordered up to pursue the 
enemy, and with the third infantry, Captain Ker’s 
dragoons, and Captain Duncan’s battery, followed 
him rapidly to the river, making a number of pris- 
oners. Great numbers of the enemy were drowned 
in attempting to cross the river near the town. 
The corps last mentioned encamped near the river; 
the remainder of the army on the field of battle. 

The streneth of our marching force on this day, 
as exhibited in the annexed field report, was 173 
officers, and 2,049 men—ageregate 2,999. The 
actual number engaged with the enemy did not 
exceed 1,700. Our loss was three officers killed, 
thirty-six men killed and seventy-one wounded, 
Among the officers killed, I have to report the 
loss of Lieutenant Inge, 2d dragoons, who fell at 
the head of his platoon, while gallantly charging 


the enemy’s battery; of Lieutenant Cochrane, of | 
the 4th, and Lieutenant Chadbourne, of the 8th, | 
infantry, who likewise met their death in the | 


thickest of the fight. The officers wounded were 
Lieutenant Colonel Payne, Inspector General, 
Lieutenant Dobbins, 3d infantry, serving with 
the light infantry advance, slightly; Lieutenant 
Colonel McIntosh, 5th infantry, severely, twice; 


Captain Hooe, 5th infantry, severely, (right arm || 


since amputated ;) Lieutenant Fowler, 5th infantry, 
shghtly; Captain Montgomery, 8th infantry, slight- 
ly; Lieutenants Gates and Jordan, 8th infantry, 
severely, (each twice;) Lieutenants Selden, Ma- 
clay, Burbank, and Morris, 8th infantry, slightly. 

I have no accurate data from which to estimate 


the enemy’s force on this day. He is known to. 
have been reinforced, after the action of the 8th, | 


both by cavalry and infantry, and no doubt to an 
extent at least equal to his loss on that day. It is 


probable that 6,000 men were opposed to us, and | 


in a position chosen by themselves, and strongly 
defended with artillery. The enemy’s loss was 
very great. Nearly 200 of his dead were buried 
by us on the days succeeding the battle. His loss, 
in killed and wounded and missing, in the two af- 
fairs of the 8th and 9th, is, I thiyk, moderately 
estimated at 1,000 men. 

| Qur victory has been decisive. A small force 


has overcome immense odds of the best troops that ° 


rande—Official Report. 
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Mexico can furnish—veteran regiments, perfectly 
equipped and appointed. F.ight pieces of artillery 
several colors and standards, a great number of 
prisoners, including fourteen officers, and a larve 
amount of baggage and public property, have 
' fallen into our hands. 

The causes of victory are doubtless to be found 
in the superior quality of our officers and men, 
I have already, in former reports, paid a genera! 
tribute to the admirable conduct of the troops on 
both days. It now becomes my duty, and | fee| 
it to be one of great delicacy, to notice individuals, 
In so extensive a field as that of the 8th, and in the 
dense cover where most of the action of the §th 
was fought, I could not possibly be witness to 
more than a small portion of the operations of the 
various corps; and I must therefore depend on the 
reports of subordinate commanders, which I re- 
spectfully enclose herewith. 

Colonel Twiggs, the second in command, was 
particularly active on both days, in executing my 
orders and directing the operations of the riglit 
wing. Lieutenant Colonel McIntosh, command. 
ing the 5th infantry; Lieutenant Colonel Garland, 
commanding the third brigade; Lieutenant Colone} 
Belknap, commanding the first brigade; Lieutenant 
Colonel Childs, commanding the artillery battalion; 
Major Allen; Captains L. N. Morrisand Montgom- 
ery, commanding respectively the 4th, 3d, and &th 
regiments of infantry, were zealous in the perform- 
ance of their duties, and gave examples to their com- 
mands of cool and fearless conduct. Lieutenant 
Colonel McIntosh repulsed with his regiment a 


'| charge of lancers in the action of Palo Alto, and 


shared with it in the honors and dangers of the fol- 

lowing day, being twice severely wounded. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Belknap headed a charge of the sth 
infantry, which resulted in driving the enemy from 
his guns, and leaving us in possession of that part 
of the field. 

Captain Duncan and Lieutenant Ridgely deserve 
special notice for the gallant and efficient manner 
-in which they maneuvred and served their bat- 

teries. The impression made by Captain Duncan’s 

battery upon the extreme right of the enemy’s line 
at the affair of Palo Alto contributed largely to the 
_result of the day; while the terrible fire kept up by 

Lieutenant Ridgely in the affair of the 9th inflicted 
| heavy losses upon the enemy. The 18-pounder 
battery, which played a conspicuous part in the 
action of the 8th, was admirably served by Lieu- 
tenant Churchill, 3d artillery, assisted by Lieuten- 

ant Wood, topographical engineers. The charge 
_ of cavalry against the enemy’s batteries on the 9th 
| was gallantly led by Captain May, and had com- 
| plete success. Captain McCall, 4th infantry, ren- 
‘dered distinguished service with the advanced 
| corps under his orders. Its loss in killed and 
wounded will show how closely it was engaged. 
I may take this occasion to say that in two former 
instances Captain McCall has rendered valyable 
service as a partisan officer. In this connexion | 
would mention the services of Captain Walker, of 
the Texas rangers, who was in both affairs with 
his company, and who has performed very merito- 
rious services as a spy and partisan. I must beg 
‘leave to refer to the reports of subordinate com- 
manders for the names of many officers, non-com- 
missioned officers and privates, who were distin- 
guished by good conduct on both days. Instances 
of individual gallantry and personal conflict with 
the enemy were not wanting in the affair of the 
9th, but cannot find place ina general report. The 
| officers serving in the staffs of the different com- 
manders are particularly mentioned by them. 

I derived efficient aid on both Mg f° from all the 
officers of my staff. Captain Bliss, Assistant Acju- 
tant General; Lieutenant Colonel Payne, Inspector 
General; Lieutenant Eaton, A. D. C.; Captain 
Waggaman, Commissary of Subsistence; Lieuten- 
ant Scavitt, Engineer, and Lieutenants Blake and 
Meade, Topographical Engineers, promptly con- 
veyed my orders to every part of the field. Liev- 
tenant Colonel Payne was wounded in the affair of 
the 9th, and I have already had occasion to report 
the melancholy death of Lieutenant Blake, by ac- 
cident, in the interval between the two engage 
ments, 

Major Craig and Lieutenant Brereton, of the 
Ordnance rtment, were actively engaged In 
their appropriate duties, and Surgeon Craig, Med- 
ical Director, superintended in person the arduous 
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service of the field hospitals. I 
to mention generally the devotion to duty of the 
medical staff of the army, who have been untiring 
in their exertions, both in the field and in the hos- 
itals, to alleviate the sufferings of the wounded of 
both armies. Captains Crossman and Myers, of 


the Quartermaster’s Department, who had charge | 


of the heavy supply train, in both engagements, 
conducted it in a most satisfactory manner, and 
finally brought it up, without the smallest loss, to 
its destination. 

[ enclose an inventory of the Mexican property 
captured on the field, and also a sketch of the field 
of * Resaca de la Palma,” and of the route from 
Point Isabel, made by my aid-de-camp, Lieuten- 
ant Eaton. 

One regimental color (battalion of Tampico) and 
many standards and guidons of cavalry were taken 
at the affair of the 9th. I would be pleased to re- 
ceive your instructions as to the disposition to be 
made of these trophies; whether they shall be sent 
to Washington, &c. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Z. TAYLOR, 
Bt. Brig. Gen.U. S. 4., commanding. 
The ApsuTanT GENERAL or THE ARMy, 


Washington, D. C. 





Return of killed, wounded, and missing, of the Army of Oceu- 
pution at the action of “ Resuca de la Palma,” May 9, 1846. 
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N. B. The killed and wounded of the “advance” being 
sasbaded in their own regiments, are omited in the aggre- 
gate. 

HeapquarTers ARMY or OccUPATION, 

Camp near Matamoros, May 16, 1846. 
= Z. Tas, 
evet Brig. Geneval U. S. 4., commanding. 
W. W. Buiss, Assistant Adjutant General. 
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Battles on the Rio Grande—O ficial Report. - 


I take this occasion || Field report of the corps composing the Army of Occupation, 


commande! by Brevet Brigadier General Z. Tuylor, on the 
Sth Muy, 1846. 
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HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF OCCUPATION, 
Cump near Matamoros, May 16, 1846. 
Z. TAYLOR, 
Brevet Brig. Gen. U. S. 4., commanding. 
W. W.S. Biss, -dssistant Adjutant General. 





Report from Colonel Twiggs. 


Heapevarters, Rient Wing, ) 
Army or Occupation, § 
Camp near Matamoros, May 11, 1346. 
Sir: I have the honor to make the following 
report of the transactions of the different corps of 
| the right wing of the army, under my command, 


| during the actions with the enemy on the 8th and 


\| 9th instant. About half-past two p. m., on the 
|| 8th, we found ourselves at the Palo Alto, within 
\| one mile of the chaparral which borders the Rio 
Grande, and nine miles from the river. My com- 
|| mand being composed of Major Ringgold’s com- 
| pany of light artillery, two squadrons of dragoons, 
|| the 5th infantry, and the 3d and 4th infantry, com- 
| posing the third brigade. ; 
|| The enemy, at the distance of about half a mile, 
|| opened their batteries on their right, which, being 
| immediately responded to by our two 18-pounders, 
| in charge of Lieutenant Churchill, brought on the 
|| action of the 8th instant. Major Ringgold’s bat- 
|| tery was ordered to the right and front of the 18- 
| pounders, at a distance of about seven hundred 
yards from the enemy, when the battery was 
|| opened with great effect, as was shown the next 
| day by the number of the enemy’s dead found 
| along his line. The infantry in the mean time 
| was formed in rear of the artillery, receiving with 
the greatest possible coolness the enemy’s fire, and 
only anxious for the order to rush in and partici- 
pate actively in the affair. 
A regiment of the enemy’s lancers was observed 
' to move to our right, apparently to gain possession 
| of our wagon train, a few hundred yards in rear. 
| The 5th infantry and two pieces of Major Ring- 


| gold’s artillery, under the command of Lieutenant | 


| R. Ridgely, were ordered to check this movement. 
| Having gained ground to the right, some four or 
| five hundred yards, the Sth was formed in square 
| to receive a charge from the lancers, who advanced 
| to within fifty yards, when the opposing side of 
|| the square fired into and repulsed them, having 
| received in the mean time several irregular dis- 
| charges from the enemy. The lancers re-formed, 
/ and continued their movement to get in rear of our 
right flank, when I ordered the 3d to move to the 

right and rear, around a pond of water, and pre- 

vent their progress in thatdirection. Seeing their 

movement frustrated in this point, the lancers 

commenced a retreat in good order, marching ap- 


ae by squadrons, when First Lieutenant R.. | 


idgely, of Major Ringgold’s battery, assisted by 
|| Brevet Second Lieutenant French, opened a fire on 
them, and scattered them in all directions. In this 
| affair the enemy lost some twenty-eight or thirty 
men. This portion of the right wing served in 
about this position until the close of the action. 
| In the mean time, Major Ringgold, with the re- 
‘| maining two pieces of his battery, continued to 
| play on the enemy with great success. The gal- 
] fant Major was mortally wounded by a cannon ball 
| towards the close of the action, and his horse shot 
|| under him at the same time. 
‘| country will long deplore the loss of so brave and 
i| accomplished an officer. 
|| The second squadron of dragoons, commanded 
|| by Captain May, who, during the day, was under 


The army and the | 
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the immediate orders of the General Commanding, 
being ordered to turn if possible the left flank of 
the enemy, the 4th infantry was ordered to sup- 
port him. Having advanced in our right and 
front some four hundred yards under a very severe 
fire from two of the enemy's batteries, it was found 
the force he had to oppose was eight or nine hun- 
dred cavalry; he retired agreeably to his orders, 
and the 4th infantry was accordingly withdrawn. 
In this operation Captain May’s squadron had 
five men wounded and six horses killed, and the 
4th infantry one man killed, one officer (Captain 
Page) mortally, and one man severely wounded. 
Night coming on, the right wing took position in 
front of the wagon train, and slept on their arms 
on the ground first occupied by the enemy. The 
perfect coolness of Lieutenant Ridgely, and the 
great precision with which he fired his pieces, 
whilst acting in concert with the 5th, deserve no- 
tice, the last and most effective shot he having 
aimed himself. 

On the morning of the 9th, some of the enemy 
being discovered in the edge of the chaparral, we 
advanced the 5th infantry on the right, with the 2d 
squadron of dragoons in front, Major Ringgold's 
battery, commanded by Lieutenant Ridgely, on the 
left of the 5th, and the 3d brigade on its left. On 
advancing, the enemy having retired, we entered 
the chaparral and approached to within eight hun- 
dred yards of Resaca de la Palma, where the enemy 
had taken position for fight. The advance guard 
having kept upa fire ull our arrival, Lieutenant 
Ridgely was ordered in front of the 5th with his 
battery, and having advanced cautiously to within 
about four hundred yards of their battery in the 
road, the enemy opened on him with grape. Lieu- 
tenant Ridgely pushed forward rapidly about one 
hundred yards further, and returned their fire with 
great spirit and success, advancing on them when- 
ever their fire slackened. At times the two batte- 
ries were firing canister at each other when not 
more than one hundred _— apart. Having ad- 
vanced in this manner about five hundred yards, 
Captain May’s squadron was ordered to charge 
the enemy’s guns. Dashing forward in columns 
of fours, (the main road admitting of no other for- 
mation,) the squadron charged across the ravine 

| through seven of the enemy’s pieces, driving the 
| gunners from them; Captain May, with Lieuten- 
| ants Inge, Stevens, and Sackett, and the first and 
|| second platoons of the squadron charging the guns 
' in the road and on the right of it; Captain Graham, 
accompanied by Lieutenants Winship and Pleas- 
onton, with the third and fourth platoons, leading 
the charge against the pieces on the left of the road 
in the ravine. Captain May having charged through 
| the pieces in the road, rallied some six men, and 
charged again at some of the gunners who had re- 
gained their pieces, drove them off, and took Gene- 
ral Vega prisoner. In the charge Lieutenant Inge 
fell at the head of his platoon, whilst leading it on 
gallantly, having passed through their batteries. 
Corporal McCauley was taken prisoner, nine pri- 
vates and eighteen horses were killed, Sergeant 
Maley, nine privates, and ten horses, wounded. 
The 4th infantry, under the command of Brevet 
Major Allen, the Sth, commanded by Lieutenant 
Colonel McIntosh, and the 3d, commanded by 
Captain L. N. Morris, retained possession of the 
'enemy’s artillery, repulsing at different times 
| largely superior parties brought to bear against 
them, and finally brought off the pieces, making 
| several prisoners of war. After the unsurpassed, 
_ if not unequalled, charge of Captain May’s squad- 
' ron, the enemy was unable to fire a piece. In this 
affair, Lieutenant Inge, 2d dragoons, and Lieu- 
tenant Cochrane, 4th infantry, were killed, and 
Lieutenant Colonel McIntosh, Captain Hooe, and 
| Lieutenant Dobbins were wounded. I would re- 
| spectfully call the attention of the Commanding 
General to the gallant conduct of Colonel MelIn- 
tosh, 5th, and Colonel Garland, 4th ieee (com- 
manding the 3d brigade,) Lieutenants Ridgely, 
Shover, and French, 3d artillery, Captains May 
| and Graham, Lieutenants Winship, Stevens, Pieas- 
| onton, and Sackett, 2d dragoons, and Captain 
| Buchanan, Lieutenants Hays and Wood, 4th in- 


| fantry, &c.; the latter two having captured a piece 
|| of artillery, defended by one hundred and fifty or 
‘| two hundred, with but a few men. 

|| ‘The enemy having been routed with great loss, 
| this day’s action closed with much honor to the 
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American army, spreading terror among the Mex- 
ican people. . this action every officer and man 
performed his duty most gallantly. 

Captain Arnold and Lieutenant McDonald, 2d 
dragoons, my aids on the 8th and 9th instant, per- 
formed the several duties assigned them with 
promptness, coolness, and courage. They ac- 
companied me during the whole of the affairs, ex- 
cept when detached carrying orders. ‘The detailed 
account of the commanders of each regiment and 
corps is herewith submitted 

{ am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient ser- 
vant, Db. &. TWIGGS, 

Col, 2d Drag., com. right wing .4. O. 

Capt. W. W.S. Briss, .dst. .Idj. Gen., 

Irmy of Occupation, Camp near Matamoros. 





Report of Colonel Garland. 


Barrie-Fiecp near Maramoros, 
Headquarters 3d Brigade, May 11, 1846. 

Coroner: | have the honor to enclose herewith, 
for the information of the Commanding General, 
the reports of Captain Lewis Morris, of the 3d, 
and Brevet Major Allen, of the 4th infantry, giving 
a detailed account of the services performed by the 
regiments under their respective commands in the 
actions which took place on the 8th and 9th in- 
slant. 

I have only this moment received these reports, 
and, as I am under orders to march immediately 
with my brigade, have not a moment to add any- 
thing to them if I were disposed to do so. Both 
of these regimental commanders used every effort 
to meet the enemy and overcome him. It was 
pleasing to me to witness the gallant rivalry be- 
tween these two corps; they shared liberally in the 
dangers and exertions which brought about our 
signal success. I witnessed with great satisfac- 
tion, in a dense chaparral, Captain Morrison, of 
the 4th, overcoming obstacles, which | believed 
insurmountable, in order to reach the enemy. 

Of Captain McCall, of 4th infantry, whose merits 
are fully appreciated by the Commanding General, 
{ can make no remark, as he was detached with a 
separate command under the special instructions 
of the General himself. 

It gives me great pleasure to speak in terms of 
high approbation of the efficient services of my 
seratiioel staff-officer, Lieutenant Beaman, of the 
4th infantry, brigade major. Lieutenant G. O. 
Haller, A. C. S., also rendered me valuable ser- 
vice during the two actions. 

Most respectfully, | am, Colonel, your obedient 
servant, JOHN GARLAND, 

Lieut. Col. 4th Inf., commanding 3d Brigade. 

Col. D. E. Twiees, 2d Dragoons, 

Commanding right wing Irmy ef Occupation. 


Report of Major Allen. 
Heapevarrens 4rn Inrantry, 
Camp on the battle-field, May 10, 1846. 

Sin: T have the honor to report, for the informa- 
tion of the colonel commanding the 3d brigade, 
that, in obedience to orders received yesterday, 
when the firing commenced the 4th infantry de- 
ployed as skirmishers on the right and left of the 
road, and advanced towards the point where ¢he 
firing seemed most lively. After rushing on for 
some short distance, it was discovered that the 
enemy were pouring ina heavy fire of grape and 
musketry from a small breastwork just in front, 
defended by one piece of artillery and about 150 
or 200 men. Captain Buchanan, being nearest 
this point, and finding himself the senior officer, 
collected some 25 or 30 men of the regiment, por- 
tions of his own company and companies D, H, and 
K, together with Lieutenants Hays and Woods, 
charged the works, completely routed the enemy, 
and captured the piece. The regiment still con- 
tinued to move forward, until it emerged from the 
thicket into the main camp of the enemy, contain- 
ing the headquarters of the commanding general 
of the Mexican army, their ammunition, some 
300 or 400 mules, saddles, and every variety of 
camp equipage. I regret extremely to announce 
the seal of First Lieutenant R. E. Cochrane, of 
my regiment, who fell at the very edge of the 
camp, Whilst gallantly leading his men into it. 
The nature of the chaparral was such, that, in 


going through it, it very frequently became un- | 
avoidably necessary to divide the regiment into - 
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several detachments, each of which met the enemy | 


at different points, and always put him to flight. 
I cannot pass over in silence the brave and distin- 


guished behavior of Lieutenants Hays and Woods, | 


as well as that of Sergeant-major Maloney and 
Corporals Farrall and McFarlin, who, whilst their 
gallantcommander, Capiain Buchanan, was briskly 
engaged in driving back the infantry, rushed for- 
ward with six men to the cannon, and whilst Lieu- 
tenant Hays was endeavoring to detach one of the 
mules attached to it, Lieutenant Woods sprung 
to the handspikes, turned the piece in such a direc- 
tion as tu lock one of the wheels against a tree, 
and thereby prevented its being moved, and suc- 
ceeded in defending and securing it. The conduct 
of the officers and men on this day, as well as on 
the Sth, reflects the highest credit on the American 
soldier. On the 8th, Captain Page was severely, if 
not mortally, wounded, and one man killed and 
one wounded. On the 9th, First Lieutenant R. 
Ek. Cochrane and three men were killed; Lieuten- 
aims Wallen and Hays and six men wounded— 
Lieutenants Wallen and Hays very slightly. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
GEO. W. ALLEN, 
trevet Major commanding 4th Infantry. 
‘Yo Lieutenant Colonel J. Gartanp, 
Commanding 3d Brigade. 

P. S. For further particulars you are referred to 

the accompanying report of Captain Buchanan. 
G. W. A. 

I have the greatest pleasure in expressing my 
warmest thanks to the Adjutant of the 4th infan- 
try. Lieutenant A. Haskins, for his coolness and 
gallantry and efficient assistance throughout the 
whole of both affairs. 

GEO. W. ALLEN, 
Brevet Major commanding 4th Infantry. 





Report of Captain Robert C. Buchanan. 


Camp on THE Barrue-F rein, 
May 10, 1846. 
Sin: In compliance with your request, I have 
the honor to report that, in the deployment of the 
4th infantry, I found myself in command of com- 
panies B, D, and K, on the left of the road, as we 
entered, and, having been ordered to cross to the 
right and advance, did so, After crossing the pond, 


I had with me Lieutenants Hays and Woods, and | 


about twenty men of different regiments, mostly, 
however, of the 4th. Upon deploying my men on 
the crest of the hill, I discovered one of the enemy’s 


pieces about fifty yards in my front, which was || 


defended by about 150 infantry. I charged and 


took the piece, and attempted to spike it, but, not | 
being able to do so, took it back to a place of | 


safety. ‘The enemy had a breastwork in my rear, 
and opened a heavy fire on me, when, with about 


ten men, I dislodged him, and drove him across | 


the road. Too much credit camot be given to 
Lieutenants Hays and Woods, of the 4th. They 
were among the very first to reach the piece, and 
to them belongs the credit of its capture. Whilst 


1 was engaged in driving the enemy from his | 


breastwork, these officers, with their men, repulsed 
a party that charged them in order to recapture the 
piece: I cannot refrain from calling your attention 
to Sergeant-major Maloney and Corporal Farrall, 
who behaved with remarkable coolness and gal- 
lantry. Everybody did his duty nobly, as be- 
comes American soldiers. 
I have the honor to be, your obedient servant, 
ROBERT C. BUCHANAN, 
Captain 4th Infantry. 
To Maj. G. W. Aten, Comd’g 4th Infantry. 


Report of Captain L. N. Morris. 


Heapauarrers 3p Inrantry, 
Camp on Battle-field, near Matamoros, 
May 10, 1846. 
Sir: [have the honor to report that, in obedi- 
ence to your order, immediately before the battle 
of the 9th instant at this place, I deployed the 3d 
infantry as skirmishers on the right of the road, 
the left resting on the road; the regiment advanced 
rapidly to the front; and, soon after the firing com- 
menced, I found my command so far advanced as 
to be exposed to a cross fire from our own and the 





| enemy’s batteries, and, in consequence of the ver 


dense chaparral, the regiment became very muc 
scattered. I passed an order down the line for the 
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| officers to collect all the men they could, and brine 
them into the engagement, which was altogethe, 
on the left of the road. 1 returned myself with all 
the men I could collect, turned Duncan’s battery 
and joined in the action on the left flank, with 
Lieutenants Johns, Bee, Williamson, and Hatch, 
3d infantry; Lieutenant and Adjutant Irons passed 
into the right with a few men and joined a party 
under Captain McCall. ‘The officers near me on 
this occasion did all that could be desired of gallan: 
soldiers: they directed the men with coolness, 
judgment, and activity. The soldiers, too—abou; 
thirty in the detachment—did themselves great 
credit. [ regret that I cannot give a more full ac- 
count of what the regiment accomplished. As 
stated before, it became scattered, and each officer 
was compelled to act independently. Some fey; 
have to regret that they could not find their way 
out of the chaparral in time to join in the battle 
Captain Barbour did good service with his detach- 
ment, by driving back a body of cavalry attempt. 
ing to recover a piece of artillery taken by some 
officers and men of the 4th infantry. [ must nor 
omit to notice in this report the conduct of Cor- 
poral O'Sullivan, of company E, 3d infantry, who 
fired at a body of the enemy, and immediately 
rushed in upon them and seized a lieutenant by 
the collar, disarmed him, and delivered him a pris- 
oner to Lientenant Graham. He afterwards went 
with a party under Sergeant Kendall, of F com- 
pany, 3d infantry, captured a gun from the enemy, 
rolled it out into the road, and turned it over to an 
officer of the 5th infantry. ‘There were many other 
acts of individual daring; but, where all behaved 
well, it is deemed unnecessary to multiply in 
stances. 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, L. N. MORRIS, 
Captain 3d Infantry, commanding Regi 
Lieut. Col. J. Gar.tanp, 
Commd’g 3d Brigade Army of Occupation. 





Report of Major T. Staniford. 


Heapqvarters 5Tu Inrantry, 
Camp on the Field of Battle, May 10, 1846 
Sir: In obedience to your orders I have the 
honor to report that, in the action of Palo Alto, on 
the 8th instant, the 5th infantry was placed on the 
extreme right of our line. fter sustaining the 
/cannonade of the enemy for about three quarters 
of an hour, the regiment was ordered to turn the 
left flank of the enemy, and was detached for that 
purpose, advancing nearly half a mile to the right 
and front; the cavalry of the Mexicans, with two 
pieces of artillery in view, extending themselves, 
| apparently for the purpose of outflanking us. On 
| the near approach of the enemy’s cavalry, the regi- 
_ment was thrown into square, with Captain Walk- 
er, of the Texas Rangers, and twenty mounted 
men, on our right. The enemy commenced an ir- 
regular fire upon our square, as they advanced, 
wounding three or four of our men, and continued 
to do so until within about fifty yards, when our 
fire was delivered from one front of the square, kil- 
| ling several men and horses and causing the enemy 
to retire. Our fire was followed by the rifles of 
| the mounted men. At this moment Lieutenant 
Ridgely, with two pieces of his battery, came to 
our support, and poured in a destructive fire of 
| grape and canister on the enemy, now in full re- 
|| treat towards his right. The regiment remained 
on this ground for about half an hour, when we 
| were ordered to take position on the right of the 
| new line, which had been formed by throwing for- 
ward our right—the enemy having changed his 
front nearly perpendicular to his first line. Here 
we received a severe fire from the enemy’s bat- 
teries, wounding a corporal of the color company 
and the color sergeant slightly. As it was now 
| near night, we were ordered up for the protection of 
| the train; the cannonading from both sides ceasing 
‘| at dark. Sp 
| In the battle of the 9th, the 5th being in advance 
|| and the enemy being discovered in front, the regi- 
|| ment was ordered into the chaparral on the left of 
the road, and directed to advance as skirmishers 
| and push for the enemy. The chaparral at first 
‘was dense and almost impassable; consequently 
\ the regiment became much separated and extended, 
'| rendering it impossible to advance with much reg- 
|| ularity. A severe cannonading from both side- 
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now began, mingled with a tremendous fire of 
musketry. In afew moments the order was given 
io charge the enemy’s batteries; which was prompt- 
ly done by cavalry and infantry, and the enemy’s 
guns were all captured. In this brilliant exploit 
the 5th bore a conspicuous part, a portion of the 
regiment successfully resisting the attempt of the 
enemy to recapture those guns on the right of his 
battery; the remainder of the regiment being ex- 
tended towards the right, and mingling in the se- 
vere and close engagement which was there going 
on, and was so gloriously terminated. 

During the action of this day, Lieutenant Col- 
onel Melntosh and Captain Hooe were severely 
and Lieutenant Fowler slightly wounded; loss of 
the rank and file, nine killed and twenty-five 
wounded—many of them severely. 

In conclusion, I will only add, that all, both 
officers and men, did their duty in a most gallant 
manner, determined to conquer the enemy or per- 
ish in the conflict. 

[ have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, T. STANIFORD, 

Major Sth Inf., commanding Regiment. 

Col. D. E. ‘Twices, 

Commd’g Right Wing lrmy of Occupation. 


Report of Lieutenant Ridgely. 


Camp nein Maramoros, May 10, 1846. 

Sin: In compliance with your directions, | have 
the honor to report that the company which I now 
have the honor to command took up its position 
in the line of battle about 3 o’clock, p. m., on the 
afternoon of the 8th, at a distance of about 800 
yards from the enemy’s line. After receiving a 
few rounds of artillery, we advanced about 100 
vards, where we opened our battery with consid- 
erable execution, as proven the next day; but in 
consequence of their making a flank movement to 
our right, | was detached with two pieces to oper- 
ate with the Sth infantry, who had been sent for- 
ward to oppose the movement. My section had 
already lost one man and two horses badly wound- 
ed. As 1 was taking position on the right of the 
oth, who were in square, they fired a volley from 
one of its faces on the enemy, whose cavalry had 
charged. I at once unlimbered and commenced 
firing. Very shortly I saw their artillery and cav- 
alry, which latter was in large force, retiring. I 
am happy to state our fire proved effective, and the 
movement was frustrated. Brevet Second Lieu- 
tenant French had the immediate charge of one of 
the pieces. We continued changing position from 
point to point until dark, when we encamped. I 


then learned that Brevet Major Ringgold, who had | 


been with the other section, had been badly wound- 
ed. The section was brought up by Lieutenant 


Shover, who had kept it actively employed during | 


the entire afternoon. 

The following morning, about noon, I took my 
osition in rear of the 5th infantry, on our way to 
{atamoros, marching in column of sections when- 

ever practicable. 
five miles, | was ordered to the front with my bat- 


tery, and was there informed the enemy were im- | 
mediately in our front, occupying the road with | 


their artillery. Captain Walker, of the Texas 


Rangers, was sent to point out to me their exact | 
position. After moving very cautiously for a short | 
distance, I discovered them about 400 yards in ad- 


vance, in the road, and almost instantly their artil- 
lery opened. 


about 100 yards and returned their fire, which 


was kept up very spiritedly on both sides for some | 


ume, their grape-shot passing through our batter 
in every direction. 
bered up and moved rapidly forward, never unlim- 
bering unless seeing ham in front, or perceiving 
from the fire of their infantry they were on my 
flanks. Frequently the several pieces fired canis- 
ter on them when not over 100 or 150 yards. Af- 
ter having advanced in this manner for about 500 
yards, Captain May, 2d dragoons, rode up and 
said, “* Where are they? I am going to charge.”’ 
I gave them a volley, and he most gallantly dashed 
forward in ‘column of fours’ at the head of his 


squadron. I followed as or as possible ata | 


gallop, only ee when I came upon the edge of 
the ravine, where | found three pieces of artillery, 
but no cannoniers; however, their infantry poured 
into me a most galling fire at from 25 to 50 paces; 


After having advanced about | 


I moved o£ to the front for | 


So soon as it slackened, I lim- | 
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and here ensued a most desperate struggle, but, 
our infantry coming up, they were completely 
routed. Their cavalry came so near that | once 
cut at them with my sabre. I did not advance as 
rapidly as I desired, as I perceived I was not at 
times supported by the infantry, it being impossible 
for them to get through the chaparral. 

I cannot, sir, speak in too high terms of the gal- 
lantry and coolness of my officers, and the beha- 
viour of my non-commissioned officers and men 
generally; and respectfully beg leave to call the at- 
tention of hieher authorities to the fact, that the 
officers, during the greater portion of the engage- 
ment, and always when closely pressed, had to 
perform the duties of not only one but twe cannon- 
iers, handling their own shot and firing their own 
pieces, in consequence of the very limited number 
of men. 

In conclusion, sir, lam proud to state, that un- 
til the enemy’s artillery was taken, and they com- 
pletely routed, no other artillery was required, or 
at least used, but the battery [ have the honor to 
command. 

I am, sir, verv respectfully, your obedient ser- 
vant, RANDOLPH RIDGELY, 


First Lieut. 3d art’y, com’g light com. C. 


Report of Captain May. 


Dracoon Camp, Resaca pe LA Pama, 
On the Battle Ground, May 10, 1846. 

Sir: Having been detached from the headquar- 
ters of my regiment with my squadron, and acting 
under the immediate orders of the Commanding 
General during the actions of the 8th and 9th in- 
stant, it becomes my duty to report the services 
which the squadron I had the honor to command 
rendered during those actions. 

You are aware that my first orders of the &th 
were to strengthen the left flank of the army, and 
sustain Lieutenant Dunean’s battery. In this po- 
sition I lost four horses killed and two wounded. 

About half an hour before sunset I received or- 
ders to proceed to the enemy’s left flank and drive 
in his cavalry. In execution of these orders, and 
while passing the General and his staff, the enemy 
concentrated the fire from their batteries upon us, 
killing six of my horses, and wounding five men. 
I succeeded in gaining a position on the enemy’s 


left, with a view of charging his cavalry, but found | 


him in such force as to render ineffectual a charge 


from my small command, and therefore returned, in | 


obedience to my instructions, to my first position, 


where I remained until the close of the action, | 


which terminated very shortly afterwards. Thus 
ended the service of my squadron on the 8th inst, 
On the morning of the 9th my squadron was ac- 
tively employed in reconnoitring the chaparral in 
advance of the field of the 8th, and on the advance 
of the army I took my position as the advance 
ruard, 
which the enemy were reported to have taken, | 
was ordered to halt and allow the artillery and in- 
fantry to pass, and await further orders. I re- 
mained in this position about three-quarters of an 
hour, when I received orders to report with my 
squadron to the General. I did so, and was or- 
dered by the General to charge the enemy’s bat- 
teries, and drive them from their pieces, which 
| was rapidly executed, with the loss of Lieutenant 
Inge, seven privates, and eighteen horses killed, 
and Sergeant Muley, nine privates, and ten horses 
wounded. Lieutenant Sackett and Sergeant Story, 
in the front by my side, had their horses killed un- 
der them, and Lieutenant Inge was gallantly lead- 


through the enemy’s battery of seven pieces—Cap- 
tain Graham, accompanied by Lieutenants Win- 
ship and Pleasonton, leading the charge against the 
pieces on the left of the road, and myself, accom- 
panied by Lieutenants Inge, Stevens, and Sackett, 
those on the direct road, and gained the rising 
ground on the opposite side of the ravine. The 


| charge was made under a heavy fire of the enemy’s | 
| batteries, which accounts for my great loss. Af- || 


| ter gaining the rising ground in the rear, I could 
rally but six men, and with these I charged their 
gunners, who had regained their pieces, drove them 
off, and took prisoner General Ve 
gallantly fighting in person at his battery. 
| dered him to surrender, and on recognising me as 
an officer he handed me his sword. 


When about half a mile from the position | 


ing his platoon when he fell. We charged entirely | 


,» whom I found | 
I or- || 
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I brought him, undera heavy fire of their infantry, 
to our lines, accompanied by Lieutenant Stevens 
and a sergeant of my squadron. I then directed 
Lieutenant Stevens to conduct him in safety to our 
rear, and presented his sword to the Commanding 
General. 

l'rom this time until the enemy were routed | 
was engaged in collecting my men, who had be- 
come scattered in our lines. T succeeded in assem- 
bling half of my squadron, and joined the army in 
pursuit of the enemy, until he crossed the Rio 
Grande, from which | returned to camp. 

I cannot speak in terms of sufficient praise of the 
steadiness and gallantry of the officers and men of 
my command, They all behaved with that spirit 
of courage and noble daring which distinguished 
the whole army in this memorable action, and 
achieved the most brilliant victory of the age. 

| have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, C. &: MAY, 

Captain 2d Dragoons, comd’g 2d Squadron. 

Lieut. McDonatp, eIdj't 2d Dragoons. 


Report of Lt. Col. Belknap to Gen. Taylor. 


Heap Quarters First Brigape. 
Camp near Matamoros, May 15, 1846. 
Sir: In submitting an official report of the oper- 
ations of the first brigade in the actions of the &th 
and 9th of May, at Palo Alto and Resaca de la 
Palma, I feel a degree of delicacy ‘n the task, from 
inv humble rank in comparison with the import. 
ance and magnitude of my command, and lest I 
shall be unable to do full justice to the admirable 
conduct of the officers and men who served under 
my orders. 
On first meeting the enemy, I received your order 
to form on the left, with imstructions to move into 
the chaparral and allow the men to refresh them- 
selves by getting water. Perceiving in a few mo- 
ments that the enemy were advancing, and not 
knowing precisely, being on the left of the line, 
where water was to be obtained, I directed the 
men to remain in the ranks. The enemy shortly 
after having halted, and your instructions for the 
refreshment of the men having been repeated, they 
proceeded to get water, and immediately fell in, 
prepared and eager for action. The brigade was 
then ordered to advance in column on the left of 
the army, the battalion of artillery, under command 
of Lieutenant Colonel Childs, on the right, the 
8th regiment of infantry, commanded by Cap- 
tain Montgomery, on the left, and Captain Dun- 
can’s battery in the centre. The army then hav- 
ing been ordered to advance, the brigade moved in 
this order until the enemy opened his batteries. 
When the brigade was halted, Captain Duncan’s 
battery advanced about two hundred yards, and 
commenced a most destructive fire upon the enemy. 
This disposition was maintained for about two 
hours, when the enemy’s fire slackened, and finally 
ceased. Nothing could surpass the coolness and 
steadiness of the command while thus exposed to 
a galling fire, receiving as they did the heavy dis- 
charges of the enemy’s well-aimed artillery with- 
out the power of defending themselves. 
In a short time after the firing ceased, the army 
was ordered to advance and take position some- 
what nearer to the enemy; the battalion of artillery 
taking post in rear and to the right of the two 
18-pounders, Captain Duncan’s artillery on their 
left, and the 8th infantry on the left and to the 
rear of his battery. At this moment, Captain 
Duncan, with his usual quickness of pomp, 
| discovered and communicated to me the fact that 
the enemy was moving the entire cavalry and in- 
fantry force of his right wing upon our train in 
rear of the left of our line of battle, and that his 
battery could produce a more destructive effect 
| upon the enemy by taking position further to the 
‘left. I ordered him to proceed to the threatened 

point with all possible despatch, and hold the 
enemy in check till the 8th infantry could come 
up to his support. The battery dashed back to 
the left flank in full view of the enemy, and en- 
_ gaged him within point blank range of his small 
‘| guns. So sudden and unexpected was this move- 
|| ment to the enemy, who a moment before saw this 
battery disappear in the opposite direction behind 
the smoke of the burning prairie, that his whole 
‘| column of cavalry pulled up toa halt before a shot 
had been fired or even the guns unlimbered. A 
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strong body of the enemy’s infantry, supported by 
two squadrons of cavalry, debouched from the ex- 
treme right point of the chaparral, and moved 
stendily forward to the attack. One section of the 
battery opened upon them with round shot, shells, 
and spherical case, so well directed that the whole 
advance, horse and foot, fell back in disorder to 
the bushes; the other section played in the mean 
time upon the masses of cavalry that had halted 
at the sight of the guns as before mentioned. 
Although these shot were well directed, and each 
made an opening through an entire squadron, this 
art of the enemy’s line stood unshaken. 

The column of cavalry and infantry driven back 
in the chaparral by the other section, re-formed 
there and moved forward a second time to the at- 
tack with great regularity. After they advanced 
about one hundred yards from the chaparral, the 
section before ordered to drive them back again 
opened, and drove them with even greater success 
than before. They fell back pell-mell to the bushes 
and commenced their retreat; their supporting cav- 
alry abandoned them, rushed back upon the head 
of the columns that had before withstood our shot, 
and a flight commenced, Squadron after squadron 
took it up, and the entire right wing of the army 
was in full retreat. Both sections were now 
brought to bear upon the enemy’s broken and fly- 
ing columns, and a brisk and destructive fire kept 
up till they disappeared in the chaparral, or dark- 
ness put an end to the battle. 

When this battery first reached its position on 
the left, and before the infantry could arrive for its 
support, Captain Ker, of the second dragoons, 
who had been directed with his squadron to guard 
the baggage train, with a promptness and eager- 
ness worthy of all praise, offered to repel any at- 
tempt of the enemy to assail the battery on its 
left. 


During the absence of the 8th infantry on the | 


left the commander of the artillery battalion vigor- 
ously and successfully repelled a desperate effort 


on the part of the enemy to carry the 18-pound- | 


ers, by promptly forming square and arresting 
the charge of cavalry. While in this position 
he received a fire from a line of the enemy’s infan- 
try, which was quickly returned. He then en- 


camped on his own ground; at this time the bri- | 


gade was reunited near the 18-pounder battery, 
and bivouacked in front of the army. 


On the morning of the 9th we were instructed to 


assume the same order, and advance upon the ene- 
my, he having tn the night and early in the morning 
retired. The brigade advanced across the plain 
and took position in the chaparral, where we halt- 
ed for several hours waiting instructions, and bury- 
ing in the mean time eleven of the enemy’s dead 
that were there found terribly mangled. The 


army having been put in march in the afternoon, | 


the brigade was ordered to halt as a reserve, when 
within about a mile of the enemy’s position. In 
a few minutes, the firing having commenced in 


front, [ received orders to move up Duncan’s bat- | 


tery and one battalion of infantry; the battery and 
the 8th regiment were immediately put in motion, 
the latter in double quick time. ~ 

On arriving at the scene of action, the 8th 
regiment charged the enemy on the right of the 
road and drove him from his position. At this 
moment Captain May, of the 2d dragoons, in- 
formed me that he had charged and carried one 
of the enemy’s batteries, but, being unsupported, 
was unable to maintain it. I immediately ordered 
the 8th infantry to form in the road, when it 
was led to a charge upon the battery, a part of 
which had, as reported, been retaken by the ene- 
my. This movement was executed with the great- 
est celerity, and the battery secured. The regi- 
ment then charged upon the ravine and across the 


small prairie amidst a sheet of fire from the front | 


and right, drove the supporting column before it, 
destroying the enemy in vast numbers, they hav- 


ing maintained a most determined and obstinate | 


resistance until finally repulsed and driven from 
the field. Captain Montgomery with his regiment 


pursued vigorously into the chaparral on the oppo- || 


site side of the ravine, until, from the rapid flight 
of the enemy, further pursuit was useless. The 
conflict was short—the result shows the severity. 
At the head of the ravine 1 met with Captain 
McCall, 4th infantry, who, in command of the 
advance, had gallantly brought on the action, and 


| 
j 
| 
} 
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, under him by a cannon ball. 
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poured a most destructive, and kept up an inces- 
sant fire upon the enemy. 

After the commencement of the action, on ad- 
vancing with the 8th infantry, and the battery 


of artillery, I ordered Lieutenant Colonel Childs 


to remain with his battalion as a reserve. It 
is due to Colonel Childs to state that he was 
desirous that his battalion should be selected to 
advance into the action instead of the 8th regi- 
ment. He soon afier received orders from the 
Commanding General to advance. He obeyed, 
and rapidly pursued the enemy to the Rio Grande, 
where, having thrown out pickets, he eaptured one 
captain and about twelve privates during the ene- 
my’s flicht. 

As soon as the enemy’s batteries were carried 
and his infantry began to give ground, Captain 
Duncan was ordered to cross the ravine and take 
up a new position, that previously occupied ren- 
dering it impossible for him to asgail the enemy 
without galling our own troops. ‘This was done, 
and the enemy vigorously pursued, a few well-di- 
rected shots from our batteries driving him from 
position to position till he reached the river. 

Where all have acted nobly it may seem im- 
proper to speak of individuals, but I feel compelled 
to name the commanders of corps in the brigade. 
The commander of the battalion of artillery, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Childs, needs no praise from me. 
His well-earned fame—won on many a field—is 
known to all; but his coolness and intrepidity in 
the battle of the 8th, during the heavy cannon- 
ade of the enemy, the prompt manner in which 
he repulsed the charge upon the 18-pounder bat- 
tery, and his hot pursuit of the enemy to the 
banks of the Rio Grande on the evening of the 
9th, are new evidences of his zeal and soldiership, 
which it gives me pleasure to record. 

Captain Montgomery, in command of the 8th 
infantry, at Palo Alto, manifested the utmost coo!- 
ness during the cannonade of that day, when his 
horse was shot under him; the celerity with which 
he moved to the support of the battery of artillery 
when threatened by the enemy’s cavalry, as well 
as his eagerness in getting into action on the 9th, 
in which he was wounded, and his vigor in pur- 

| suing the enemy, merit high commendation. 

I cannot too much commend the skill and judg- 
ment of Captain Duncan on both fields. His quick 
eye detected at Palo Alto the threatening movement 
of the enemy on our left, whose advancing columns | 
were arrested by his prompt action, and finally | 
turned back by the rapid and skilful discharges | 
from his fine battery. 

In the battle of the 9th, the 8th regiment lost in | 
Lieutenant Chadbourne a promising young officer, 


who fell in the manful discharge of duty. Lieu- 


tenants Gates and Jordan were badly but not mor- 
tally wounded’ The latter, when personally char- 
ging the enemy, being overpowered by numbers, 
was relieved by Lieutenant Lincoln, who slew with | 
his own hand two of the fiercest assailants. Lieu- 

tenants Selden, Burbank, Maclay, and Morris, 

were wounded. 
lery battalion, was wounded by a musket ball in 


the action of the 8th. On this day Lieutenant || 


Daniels, acting aid-de-camp, had his horse shot 
j Captain McKavett, 
of the 8th infantry, and acting field-officer of his 
regiment, had his horse shot under him by a mus- 
ket ball on the 9th. 

I cannot close this report without bearing testi- 
mony to the zeal and efficiency of the brigade staff. 
The highest praise belongs to Lieutenant Chase, | 
2d artillery, acting assistant adjutant general, and 
Lieutenant Daniels, 2d artillery, brigade commis- | 
sary and acting aid-de-camp, for the rapidity with | 
which they communicated my orders from point 

| to point, and the coolness and courage they dis- 
played under the hottest fire in both these battles. 

My thanks are also due to Mr. John B. Cozzens, 

| of New York city, who rendered valuable assist- 
ance by transmitting with intelligence such infor- 
| mation as I had occasion from time to time to com- 
| municate. 
It is impossible to enumerate all the instances of | 
| personal bravery conspicuous on these days. It | 
/may be confidently asserted that in their passive 
| exposure to the deadly fire of the enemy’s batteries | 
| on the plain of Palo Alto, the fortitude, high moral | 
| courage, hardy valor, and perfect discipline dis- 
played by the troops, have few parallels in the his- | 


Licutenant Luther, of the artil- || 
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tory of war, while the battle of Resaca de la Palma 
will long be associated with deeds of heroism and 
intrepid daring which can never be surpassed. 

In the action of the 8th, the artillery battalion 
lost in killed one sergeant, one corporal, one pri- 
vate; wounded, one lieutenant, two artificers, one 
| musician, and five privates—-aggregate twelve. 

The 8th infantry lost, killed four privates, six. 
teen privates wounded—total twenty, (including 
missing two privates.) The artillery company 
had wounded one non-commissioned officer, oye 
artificer, and two privates—total four. 

On the 9th the companies in Captain McCall’s 
command, belonging to the artillery battalion, lost 
in killed one corporal, two privates; wounded one 
sergeant and four privates—total ten. 

The 8th regiment of infantry on the 9th lost, in 
killed one subaltern, four non-commissioned off- 
cers, and three privates—total, eight; wounded, 
| seven officers, (one captain and six subalterns,} 
eight non-commissioned officers, seventeen pri- 

vates—aggregate thirty-two. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, W.G. BELKNAP, 

Lieut. Colonel commanding First Brigade. 
| Captain W. W.S. Buiss, 
“Assist. Adj. General, Army of Occupation. 





Report of Capt. McCall to Gen. Taylor. 


Camp NEAR Matamoros, May 13, 1846. 

Sir: On the 9th instant, in obedience to your 
orders, I marched from Palo Alto, the battle-ground 
of the 8th, with the ‘* advance,”’ (consisting of 220 
men,) to follow and observe the movements of the 
enemy on the route to Matamoros. I directed 

| Captain C. F. Smith, 2d artillery, with the light 
companies of the Ist brigade, to move on the right 
of the road, while I advanced with the detachment 
composed of artillery and infantry on the left. 
Captain Walker, of the Texas Rangers, with a 
small detachment of mounted men, was ordered to 

| examine the road in front, and Lieutenant Pleas- 
onton, 2d dragoons, with a few dragoons, marched 
in the rear of the columns of infantry. 

Having followed the trail of the enemy about 
two and a half miles, through the chaparral, a pris- 
oner was taken on the edge of the Jackass prairie, 
and one of the enemy killed by Captain Walker’s 
men on the prairie. 

Having examined the opposite side, Captain 
Walker reported the road clear;, when, desiring 
to procure definite information as to the posi- 
tion of the enemy, I pushed him forward into the 
chaparral, (within supporting distance,) and one 
or two parties of from three to six were seen in the 

_ brush, one of which, a mounted party, was fired 
upon by my right flankers. On reaching the open 
ground at La Resaca de la Palma, the head of my 
column received three rounds of canister shot from 
a masked battery, which killed one private and 
wounded two sergeants on the left of the road, and 

_made my men take cover. They rallied, however, 

handsomely, within forty or fifty paces. I now 
brought Captain Smith’s detachment to the left of 
the road, proposing to attack by a flank movement 


| what I supposed to be only the rearguard of the 
| retiring army; and I sent Lieutenant McCown, 


with two men, to recall Lieutenant Dobbins, who, 
_ with a few men, had deployed to the left, where 
he killed one or two of the enemy who showed 
themselves in his front. On the return of Lieuten- 
ant Dobbins with Lieutenant McCown, the former 
reported a large body of troops in motion on our 
left, and at the same time some lancers were ob- 
served in the road in front. Being now satisfied 
| that the Mexican army was in force in our front, I 
_ despatched three dragoons to inform you of the 
| fact, and then moved my command to a stronger 
| position to await your arrival. ‘ 

On your arrival, Captain Smith was again or- 
dered to take the right of the road, while I took the 
left, with orders to bring on the action, and then 
flank the enemy. Advancing about three hundred 
yards or more to the front and flank, I encoun- 
tered the right of the enemy’s infantry, and the ac- 
tion immediately commenced. They were strong] 
posted in the ravine, on the near side of the pond, 
(the principal line being on the opposite side,) and, 
in addition to the fire of musketry from both lines, 
my men were exposed to heavy discharges of can- 
| ister shot from two field-pieces in the rear of their 
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centre; yet in a short time the enemy were driven 
from their right towards the road, and my men 
followed with a hearty cheer. In following them, 
however, | soon found that our own batteries were 
sweeping my front, and, their fire being kept up, 
] made a flank movement to the road, and here | 
at once became engagéd with the enemy occupy- 
ing the pond on the right of the road. As soon as 
their fire ceased at this point, I recrossed the road 


to regain my former position on the right flank of | 


the enemy. Herea — of my regiment became 
mixed in with the 5th regiment of infantry; they | 
united with that regiment, and charged with it. 
Lieutenant Pitcher, of the Sth regiment, was of 
the number. I continued to advance on the left of 
the 5th regiment, and was soon engaged with part 
of theregiment of the Tampico Guards. They re- 
ceived several destructive fires from my men, and 
then retired. 


arated from me, joined the 8th infantry, and 
charged with them. My command continued to 
move forward on the enemy’s right, with more or 
less interruption, (inseparable from a bush fight,) 
until the close of the battle. 

Captain Smith being separated from me, I was 
not an eye-witness of the individual conduct of him- 
self and officers, but I enclose herewith his report 
made to me this day. 

In that part of my command where I was in 

erson, every officer and man did his duty most 
Laniduotnishy I received every assistance from the 
good conduct of Lieutenants Dobbins, McCown, 
Wainwright, and Pitcher. Lieutenants D., W., 
and P. used their own rifles and guns with good 


effect against the enemy, and everywhere inspired | 


the men with confidence and eagerness to engage. 


The loss sustained by the “ advance” on the 9th | 


of May was six killed and fourteen wounded. 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 


obedient servant, 
GEORGE A. McCALL, 
Capt. 4th Infantry, commanding the advance. 
Capt. W. W.S. Buss, 
Adjutant General Army of Occupation, 


Report of Captain Smith. 
Camp or THe ARTILLERY BatTaion, 
First Bricaoe, 
Near Matamoros, Mexico, May 13, 1846. 
Sir: Agreeably to your desire to-day, I have 
the honor to report that, pursuant to your orders 


on the 9th instant, my command (consisting of the | 


four light companies of the brigade) advanced on 
the right of the road, flanking our artillery, and 
about eighty yards from it. The moment the fire 
of the enemy was heard, I hastened the battalion, 


marching it by the right flank, in the direction of || 
the pond, [X,]* until stopped by the thick chapar- | 


ral; when it was faced to the front, and advanced 
in the direction of the enemy’s battery, [C.] It 


being impossible to get through the chaparral ad-_ 


vancing in line of battle, | ordered an advance by 


the heads of companies, and to have the line re- | 
formed as soon as we could get through—a matter | 


We had || 


that seemed difficult, if not impossible. 
advanced thus but a few paces when a discharge 
of musketry was given by the enemy towards the 
battery and from our right and rear. This ren- 
dered a corresponding change on my part neces- 


I should mention that, during this | 
interval, Lieutenant McCown, having been sep- | 
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| The behavior of the company, oflicers* and men, 


was all that could be desired. I feel under especial 
obligation to Captain J. B. Scott, 4th artillery, for 
the assistance rendered me (as an acting field officer) 


| throughout the day. 


I give a return of the killed and wounded below. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
C. F. SMITH, 
Capt. 2d.4rt., Com. Bat. Lt. Cos. 1st Brigade. 
Captain Georce A. McCaut, 
4th Regiment of Infantry. 


| Return of killed and wownded of the light companies of 


the 1st brigade, Army of Occupation, in the action 

at La Resaca de la Palma of the 9th of May, 1846. 

Kittep—Company K, 2d artillery, 1 corporal, 
1 private; company I, 4th artillery, 1 artificer; com- 


| pany A, 8th infantry, 1 private; total, 4. 


Wounpep—Company K, 2d artillery, 1 ser- 
geant, 1 private; company I, 4th artillery, 3 pri- 


vates; company A, 8th infantry, 3 privates; com- 


pany F, 8th infantry, 1 private; total 9 
Total, 4 killed and 9 wounded. 
C. F. SMITH, Capt. 2d Artillery. 





Letter from General Taylor. 
[No. 41.] : : 
Heapevarters Army or Occupation, 
Matamoros, Mexico, May 19, 1846. 
Sir: I respectfully enclose herewith the official 
reports of Captain Hawkins, commanding Fort 
Brown, and Captain Mansfield, engineers, of the 


|| bombardment of that work, and the operations of 


| 
| 


| vant, 


the engineer department during its continuance. 

These reports, together with one furnished by 
Major Brown before his lamented death, will give 
a history of the operations at Fort Brown from the 
Ist to the 10th of May. 

In rendering these reports, I deem it unnecessary 
to pay any further tribute to the services or mem- 
ory of Major Brown. His death is a voucher for 
his patriotism and devotion to duty. I would call 
the attention of the department to the services of 
Captain Hawkins, who succeeded to the command; 


who skilfully directed the operations of their re- 
spective batteries; and particularly to those of the 
engineer officer, Captain Mansfield, whose untiring 
vigilance and zeal in perfecting the defences which 
he had so ably planned cannot be too highly praised. 
I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient ser- 
Z. TAYLOR, 
Bot. Brig. Gen. U. 8..4., commanding. 
The Apsutant GENERAL OF THE Army, 
Washington. 
Report of Captain Hawkins. 
Heapaqvarters, Fort Taytor, 
Texas, May 10, 1846. 
Sir: I have the honor to report that on the morn- 
ing of the 6th instant, during the third day of the 
bombardment of this fort, its gallant commander, 


caused his death at two o’clock on the 9th instant. 





sary. Accordingly, [ordered the battalion to de- | 


ploy as skirmishers facing the pond, (from A 


towards B,) and to advance through the chaparral | 
as far as possible. The moment this deployment || 


was attempted, a heavy and well-sustained fire of | 


musketry was opened upon us from the opposite 


edge of the pond, and kept up until the enemy re- | 


tired. The chaparral was too dense for the men 


to charge through; but they maintained a steady | 


fire, and with considerable effect, until a short time || paced in embrasure on the southeast bastion. 


| The firing was kept up one hour, receiving during | 
|| that time about fifty round shot and shells from the | 


before the close of the action; when, my own ob- | 


servation confirming the report of the officers and 
men that a severe cross-fire of musketry, which 
had been opened upon us from the left, (D,) came 
from our friends, I withdrew the battalion about 


two hundred yards, and then moved 4 the road | 


to report for orders. General Taylor (by his Ad- 
jutant General) directed me to sustain Lieutenant 
Duncan’s batte 
which | did until it halted here. 


* Referring to diagram which accompanies the original. 





|| at the same time. 
was thirty rounds of both caliber. Ateighto’clock || 
a. m., Valdez, a Mexican, came in and reported | 
that a party of dragoons had been driven back from | 


| 


| 


sult up to that time. At nine o’clock p. m. on the 


| 4th, firing of musketry was heard in our rear, about 


, just about to pursue the enemy, | 


three or four hundred yards distant, and apparently 


extending a mile up the river; the firing very irreg- | 


ular. 
p.m. 


This continued until half past eleven o’clock 
The garrison was under arms, batteries and 


defences all manned, and continued so during the | 


'night. On the 5th instant, at five o’clock, a. m., 
the fire was recommenced from the enemy’s 
batteries, which was immediately returned from 
the 18-pounder battery and 6-pounder howitzer, 


‘enemy. The batteries on both sides ceased firing 
Our expenditure of ammunition 








F, 8th infantry—2d Lieutenant J. Beardsley, Brevet2d Lieu- 
| tenant T. J. Montgomery. 


| wound from a falling shell. 


to those of Captain Lowd and Lieutenant Bragg, | 


Major Brown, received a severe wound, which | 


I immediately assumed command, and have the | 
| honor to report the result of the bombardments | 
since seven o’clock p. m., on the 4th, at which | 
time Captain Walker left with a report of the re- | 


* K, 2d artillery—Brevet 2d Lieutenant H. F. Clarke; I, | 
4th artillery—Ist Lieutenant J. C. Pemberton; A, 8th infan-_ 
| try—Ist Lieutenant A. T. Lee, 2d Lieutenant J. Longstreet ; 


! it was discove 
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the prairie to the point, and also a party to the fort; 


that he had seen thirty deserters from Arista’s 


army, who stated that the Mexicans were without 
subsistence-stores, that they were tired, and left for 


their homes; that it was stated in the Mexican 
camp that Arista had received an express from 
Mexico informing him that another revolution had 
broken out in Mexico, and that he could receive no 
support from the Government. At nine o'clock 
a. m. it was reported that a reconnoissance of offi- 
cers, escorted by mounted men of the enemy, was 
going on in rear, within eight hundred yards of 
the fort; and that other parties, mounted and in- 
fantry, were at the same distance, extending from 
the bend of the lagoon to the river. Lieutenant 
Hanson, 7th infantry,asked permission to take the 
dragoons and go and lookatthem. This was grant- 
ed, and in an hour he returned, reporting that the 
enemy was establishing a battery at the cross- 
roads; his appearance among them created great 
alarm, and they were soon concentrated at a dis- 
tance under cover of their work. Every man at 
work to-day strengthening the defences. Several 
parties of cavalry and infantry seen to-day oceupy- 
ing our old encampment. Ateleven o’clock p.m. 


musketry was heard in our rear, from bend of la- 


goon to the river. The troops all are at their places 
in the bastions during the night 

Wednesday, May 6.—At five o’clock a. m. the 
cannonade commenced from the lower fort and 
mortar battery. Many round shot and shells 


| thrown until six o’eclock, when there was a cessa- 
| tion of firing. 


During the last hour the shot and 
shells were well directed, bursting in all directions 
in the interior of the fort, tearing our tents to pieces, 


| and injuring several horses. At half past six o'clock 


the signal 18-pounders were fired, at which the 
enemy opened their batteries in our frontand rear, 
and the cannonade continued from two mortars and 
a howitzer in front, and a mortar established at or 
near the cross-roads in rear until ten o’clock a. m., 
when our gallant commander received a mortal 
Large mounted parties 
and infantry were seen at this time inrear. At 
seven o’clock one mortar was playing upon us 
from town and two from the rear. At ten o’clock 
a small party of infantry crept up in ravine and 
fired musketry; but, being out of range, the fire 
was not returned. At half past ten o’clock a. m, 
several parties of infantry and mounted men were 
seen surrounding usin rear. Several rounds of 
canister were fired from Lieutenant Bragg’s battery, 
which soon dispersed them. Several were after- 
wards heard to have been killed. Immediately 
afterwards, and until half past twelve o’clock p. 
m., we received a continual shower of shells from 
the enemy’s batteries. At two o’clock five shells 
were thrown. At half past four o’clock p. m.a 


| white flag was shown at the old buildings in rear, 


and a parley sounded by the enemy. Two officers 


| advanced and were met by two officers of my com- 


mand, who brought me the document marked A, 


| signed by General Arista, allowing me one hour 


to reply. 

This document being considered one of great 
importance, I deemed it necessary to convoke a 
council, consisting of all the company command- 
ers in my command, and laid it before them. They 
unanimously concurred with me in the reply, a 
copy of which is the accompanying document 
marked B. This document was despatched in the 
allotted time, and shortly after its reception the 
enemy’s batteries opened upon us with a continual 
shower of shot and shells until sunset. The night 
was passed very quietly, but constant vigilance 
was exercised in the command; every man kept at 
his post, as an attack was confidently expected in 
the morning. 

Thursday, May 7.—At half past five o’clock a. m, 
the enemy’s batteries opened with shells, and con- 
tinued for about an hour and a half, and then 
ceased. At half past seven a. m. several rounds 
of canister and grape were fired into the enemy’s 
picket guards, at the houses in rear, and at the old 
guard-house of the second brigade, which caused 
them to abandon their positions. This was re- 
plied to by a discharge of some ten or twelve shells. 

At nine o’clock a. m. we received a shower of 
some four or five shells, and then stopped. About 


_ this time the enemy commenced firing iron shells, 


having previously thrown composition shells, and 
taat one of the mortars had been 


at 
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removed from our rear and returned to the city, 
At a quarter past ten a. m. we received three 
shells; at eleven a. m. eight shells; at twelve m. 
vix shells, by which four of Lieutenant Bragg’s 
horses were killed and the wheel of one of his 
caissons disabled. At half past twelve the batte- 
ries were opened with round shot and shells, and 
continued tor an hour anda half. By this time 
our bomb-proofs were so far advanced that our 
troops were comparatively protected, At two 


o'clock small parties of infantry commenced on us | 


with random musketry, on the bank of the river 
and from the ravine. At half past two p.m. a 
regular bombardment with shot and shells, from a 
howitzer and the mortars, was kept up with little 
intermission until sunset. At five o’clock, during 
this bombardment, a shell struck in a tent, almost 
entirely destroying the instruments of the 7th 
infantry band, to the value of three hundred dol- 
lars. ‘The accuracy of their firing now evidently 
increased, as at least one-half of the shells thrown 
fellin the fort. A sentinel to-day lost his arm by 
a round shot from the enemy. As soon as it was 
dark enough, a party headed by our indefatigable 
engineer, Captain Mansfield, was sent out to level 
the traverse thrown up by General Worth, and 
cutting down the chaparral which served as a cover 
to the sharp-shooters of the enemy. At twelve 
o’clock at night a random fire of musketry coim- 
menced around us, followed by two bugles; this 
continued for about one hour; and from three a. m. 
was continued until near daylight. 

Friday, May ®.—Ata quarter past five o’clock a. 
m. the enemy’s batteries again opened with shells 
from the lower fort, from the sand-bag battery, and 
from our rear. The fire this morning was kept up 
untileight o'clock a.m. without cessation. A party 
was sent out this morning and burnt the old houses 
near the traverse on the river bank. This drew 
from them several round shotand shells; from twelve 
to half past wo p.m. a heavy bombardment of shells 
was kept up ; at least fifty thrown at us during that 
At half past three they again opened their 
shells upon us, accompanied by round shot. Atthis 
time the enemy had established a mortar in the 
ridge of chaparral across the river, and immediately 
west of us. Mortars were now playing upon us 
from the north, south, and west, four in number. 
The firing of round shot was kept up for two hours, 
and that of shells until half past seven p.m. About 
half past two p.m. a heavy cannonading was heard, 
supposed to be a little north of east of us ; it appa- 
rentiy approached until half past four, when it be- 
came very distinct; it lasted until nearly seven p. m. 
This we supposed to be an action between our 
forces and the enemy. A little before sunset, a 
Mexican came running in with a white flag from 
the direction of the second brigade guard-house 
claiming protection. He stated that our forces had 
come in contact with those of the enemy; had 
driven them back; that he wasa prisoner in charee 
of the picket cruards fired on by our batteries; that 
while they were burying the dead and carrying off 
the wounded, he effected his escape. During the 
eannonade this afternoon, a small column of infan- 
try from above, and one of cavalry from below, 
were seen advancing, supposed to be reinforce- 
ments to the enemy. The excitement in our com- 
mand during this distant cannonading was intense. 
During the day we received from one hundred and 
fifty to two hunded shells, and from seventy-five 
to one hundred round shot, and not a man disabled. 
During the previous might the halliards of the flag 
on the outside had become unrigged ; and as the 
firing had become too intense to reéstablish them, 
a temporary staff was erected on the inside, and 
the national flag of the 7th infantry raised as 
a substitute. We passed a very quiet night—the 
troops on the alert at their guns, 

Saturday, May 9.—An oflicer of the 7th suc- 
ceeded in lowering the topmast of the flag-staff, 
and ri¢ging the halliards, but found that he could 
not raise it again without great labor and exposure; 
he therefore lashed it in position, and raised the 
national flag, after having stood a succession of 
round shot, canister, and shells, from the enemy’s 
batteries for fieen or twenty minutes. 
o’clock, a sergeant and ten men fired the houses 
on the road which had been successively occupied 
by our own and the enemy’s pickets. It brought 
a heavy discharge of shells, canister, and round 
shot from the enemy’s batteries. Shells, with slight 


time. 
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At ten | 


intervals, continued until half past two o’clock, p. 


m.; the mortar on our west silent, and one firing from 
a position between us and the fort, at the upper 
ferry; it was much further off, but fired accurately. 
Two, p. m. Major Brown died, and in a short 
time we heard the reénzarement between the ar- 
mies. Quarter to six, quite a number of Mexican 
cavalry and a few infantry were seen in the re- 
treat. At this time we received a heavy fire of 
round shot and shells. From the time the battle 
commenced, and continued to inerease, an 15- 
pounder and 6-pounder were fired in the direc- 
tion of the upper ferry; when, finding it difficult to 
distinguish between friend and foe, the firing was 
discontinued. I cannot close this report and pass 
in silence the gallant and laborious efforts of the 
officers and men of this command to fulfil the high 
trust reposed in them by the commanding general. 
Under the most disadvantageous circumstances, 
Inbor was performed by the men with the greatest 
alacrity, and always in good cheer. Our indefati- 
eable engineer, Captain Mansfield, is entitled to 
the highest praise. We have only to lament the 
loss of a gallant and faithful officer, who, proud of 
the trust reposed in him, would have gloried in the 
accomplishment of the task which he so gallantly 
commenced. 

I have the honor to report a list of the killed and 
wounded during the seven days’ bombardment of 
Fort Taylor, Texas. 

Killed. —May 3, 1846: Sergeant Weigart, B com- 
panv, 7th infantry. 

Wounded—May 6, 1846: Major J. Brown, com- 
manding post. May 3: Private Lefear, E com- 
pany, 3d artillery, slight wound. May 6: Private 
Thompson, E company, 3d artillery, slight wound; 
private Thompson, D company, 5th infantry, slight 
wound; citizen J. Paugh, sutler’s clerk, slight 
wound. May 7: Mexican prisoner, slizht wound; 
private Smith, C company, 7th infantry, slight 
wound. May 8: Private Moody, H company, 
7th infantry, fracture of arm; citizen Russel, dis- 
charged soldier, fracture of leg; private Stewart, 
H comnany, 7th infantry, slight wound; private 
Ratcliff, H company, 7th infantry, slight wound; 
Mexican prisoner, slight wound; Mexican prison- 
er, slight wound; recruit Cowan, 7th infantry, 
slight wound. 

Died—May 9, 1846: Major J. Brown, command- 


| ing post. 


I am, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
E. S. HAWKINS, 
Capt. 7th infantry, commanding post. 

Captain W. W.S. Buss, 

Assist. Adj. Gen. Army of Occupation, Texas. 
(A.) 
Eecercrro Mecicano, Division pet Norre. 

Genera en Gere: Se halla V.S. sitiada por 
fuerzas suficientes 4 rendirla, y ademas se encuen- 
tra 4 su espalda una numerosa division encampada, 
que, libre de toda atencion, valera cuantos auxilios 
tenva V.S. esperanzas de recibir. 

El amor de la humanidad, reconocido en el siglo 
presente por todas las naciones cultas, impone sin 
duda el deber de hacer menos crueles los desastres 
de la guerra. 

Este principio, que los Megicanos profezan con 
preferencia 4 cualquiera otra nacion, me obliga 4 
indicarle, que, siendo inutiles sus ezfuerzos, se 
renda, para que por una capitulacion evite la total 
ruina de los soldados que la obdecen. 

Asi me proporcionara V. S. el placer de cumplir 
con los sentimientos indicados de bondad y dulzura | 
que forman el caracter de mis compatriotes, a la 
vez que daré lleno al mas imperioso de los deberes 
que mi pais exige, por las ofenzas que ha re- 
cibido. 

Dios y Libertad! Cuartel general,en los Fanques | 
del Ramirefio. May 6, de 1846. 

M. ARISTA. 


(B.) 
Heapevarters Uniren States Forces, 
Near Matamoros, May 6, 1846—5 P. M. 

Sir: Your humane communication has just been 
received, and, after the consideration due to its im- 
portance, I must respectfully decline to surrender 
my forces to you. 

The exact purport of your despatch I cannot 
feel confident that I understand, as my interpreter 
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derstood you correctly, you have my reply above. 
I am, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
E. 8S. HAWKINS, 
Commanding U. 8. forces opposite Matamoros. 
General M. Arista, 
Commanding Division of the North. 


Report of Captain Mansfield. 


Fort opposite Matamoros, 
Texas, May 12, 1846. 

Sim: | have the honor to report the proceedings 
of myself, the only engineer officer of your com- 
mand at this place during your absence with the 
army, from the Ist to the 10th instant. On the 
afternoon of the Ist, after your departure, the car- 
penters were continued at work on the draw and 
bridge of the fort till dark. No work was done by 
the soldiers this afternoon in consequence of the 
removal of their camp and tents, &c., into the fort. 
On the morning of the 2d, the labor of completing 
the ditching and embanking of the unfinished front 
was resumed and continued all day with much 
success. On the morning of the 3d, (Sunday,) at 
break of day, the command was roused by the fire 
of the enemy on our batteries. But the labor of 
ditching and embanking was resumed and con- 
tinued all day, notwithstanding the fire from the 
enemy’s batteries, without interruption. On the 
4th and 5th, the ramparts were completed, although 
the fire of the enemy was continued, and progress 
made in the construction of a bomb-proof and 
traverse in rear of postern. On the 6th, other 
bomb-proofs, &c., were commenced and continue! 
uninterruptedly, except by the falling and bursting 
of shells. On the 7th, in the evening, as we had 
frequently been insulted at night by musketry, it 
was deemed best to level the traverse on the bank 
of the river, to prevent the use of it by the enemy 
to fire into the fort; and one hundred men, with 
three officers, besides myself, accomplished the 
work by midnight. On the 8th, the men were 
encouraged at their excessive labor by the sound 
of distant firing—your first battle on the prairie. 
On the afternoon of the 9th, being apprehensive, 
and hearing no sounds of battle, and receiving no 
courier from you, and having ascertained that the 
enemy had sent off his troops from our rear to re- 
inforce himself in your front, a party was sent out 
to burn and destroy everything that might be a 
cover or of service to the enemy in case he returned 
to his operations against the fort; and we con- 
tinued at it till the sound of battle and the retreat 
of the enemy indicated their defeat in the after- 
noon. 

In the course of the duties it has fallen to my 
lot to perform in this short period, I have to state 
that I have been most truly and faithfully seconded 
in my operations by the late Major Brown, the 
commanding officer, till the 6th, when he lost his 
leg by a bomb-shell, while standing six or eight 
feet from me, and which caused his death on the 
9th. The same aid was extended, cheerfully, by 
his successor, Captain Hawkins, to the command. 
And all the officers and soldiers worked cheerfully 
to the full extent of their strength at the various 
works, which, on consultation with the command- 
ing officer, it was deemed necessary for us to un- 
dertake for the defence of the fort and safety of the 





; men. 


The official report of the commanding officer 
will give you all other particulars that do not fall 
strictly under my department. 

I cannot close this official report without express- 
ing my regret for the loss of the lamented Major 
Brown, who indicated, by the manner he exer- 
cised his command, and his coolness and self-pos- 
session under trying circumstances, the true char- 
acteristics of the soldier and the gentleman. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

Jos. K. F. MANSFIELD, 
Captain Corps Engineers. 

Brig. Gen. Zacuary TayLor, 

Commanding U. S. Army in Texas. 





[Enclosed in General Taylor’s report, of May 17, 1846.] 
INVENTORY OF CAPTURED PROPERTY. 


_ Report of a board of officers composed of Captain G. 


' is not skilled in your language; but, if I have un- !! 


Morris, Captain C. H. Larnard, and First Lieuten- 
ant B. Alvord, of the 4th infantry, convened at the 
camp of the 3d brigade, on the 10th of May, 1846, 
with orders to take an inventory of that portion of 
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the property which was collected in that camp, cap- 

tured from the Mexican army in the battle which 

occurred on the 9th ef May, 1846, about four miles 
north of Matamoros. 
Ordnance and ordnance stores. 

Six 6-pounder cannon, field pieces; 2 12-pounder 
cannon, field pieces; ammunition boxes for same, 
containing 9 rounds of 6-pounder canister, fixed; 
ammunition boxes, with 7 rounds of canister for 
12-pounders; 5 boxes, containing 40 rounds 12- 
pounder canister; 36 rounds of 6-pounder strap- 
shot, fixed; limbers, with mules and harness, be- 
longing to the 8 field pieces; 3 bags of slow-match 
and priming tubes; 393 stands of small arms, (as 
follows: 265 muskets with bayonets, 24 muskets 
without bayonets, servicable; 18 scopettes, 78 mus- 
kets, broken parts, 11 scopettes, broken parts, un- 
serviceable;) 100 cartridge boxes; 155,600 rounds 
of musket ball cartridges; 18 lances; 20 swords; 
2 cavalry guidons. 


Intrenching tools. 
30 shovels; 10 pick axes; 10 axes. 


Means of transportation. 

About 500 mules; about 450 pack-saddles, with 
trimmings; a large quantity of cabrister and mats 
for packing; 20 horses; 15 saddles; 3 spring 
wagons with harness; 3 ox carts, with a pair of 
oxen to each. 

Subsistence. 

4 sacks of rice; 6 sacks of salt; 9 sacks of beans; 
6 barrels of flour; 3 sacks of flour; 2 sacks of 
sugar; 2 sacks of bread; 3 kegs of lard; 3 stones 
for pounding corn; 1 sack of pepper. 

Personal baggage of officers. 

Portfolios, writing desk, canopy, and other bag- , 
gage of General Arista; packages containing orders 
and official correspondence; one topographical 
sketch of route from Matamoros to Borite, and 
one plan of the position of the American forces 
opposite Matamoros, &c., &c.; personal baggage 
of General La Vega, &c.; 1 clothes bag and roll of 
bedding, marked J. M. Martinez; 4 mess-chests; 
7 rolls of bedding, officers’ baggage; 2 canopy 
frames; 1 chest, apparently belonging to a staff 
officer, containing **order book of division of the || 
north,” diary of events, maps, &c., signed Francis || 
Zegura, &c., &e. 


Miscellaneous. 

16 sacks of corn; 1 anvil; 1 blacksmith’s vice; 

1 bar of iron; 1 bag of iron axletrees, containing 
2 sets; 1 bag of mallets; 1 box of blacksmiths’ 
tools; 2 boxes, containing carpenters’ tools; 2 


~ 


bags of felloes and spokes; 1 bag, containing jars 


containing, also, 18 uniform coats for musicians; 


2 bass drums; 16 common drums; 3 water casks; || 


1 large copper caldron; 10 large ivon camp ket- | 
les; 32 large tin camp kettles; 7 iron pots; 1 medi- 

cine chest; 3 bundles of cot frames and cots, 

hospital furniture; I chest, containing officers’ bag- 

gage and ninety-five dollars in silver, owner not 

known. 

The board, in making their report, have to add 
that the inventory is very imperfect, in conse- 
quence of the constant additions made throughout | 
the day, and brought into camp and deposited after | 
the property had been counted by the board. 
GOUVERNEUR MORRIS, 

Captain 4th Infantry. | 
Cc. H. LARNARD, 
Captain 4th Infantry. | 
BENJAMIN ALVORD, 
Ist Lieutenant 4th Infantry. 





MEXICAN WAR. 


SPEECH OF MR. L. SEVERANCE, 


OF MAINE, 


In rue Hovse or Representatives, 
May 28, 1846. 


The resolutions of Mr. Brinxeruorr, tendering 
the Thanks of Congress to General ZacHary | 
Taytor and the Officers and Soldiers under him, 
for their gallantry upon the Rio Grande on the | 
9th May, being under consideration— 
Mr. SEVERANCE said: 


Mr. Cuairnman: I concur generally with the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi (Mr. Jerrerson Davis) | 
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who has preceded me, as to the utility of military 
science, and the advantages derived from the Mil- 
itary Academy at West Point. So long as we are 
to have wars, or find it necessary to be in prepara- 
tion for defence, 1 believe such an academy the 
cheapest and most effectual means of military pre- 
paration, and much better than to keep large bodies 
of militia under a system of drillings and trainings, 
which amount to little or nothing, in time of peace. 
When war comes, if come it must, the graduates 
of the Military Academy, whether in the army, or 
scattered over the country, will be ready to instruct 
the masses in all that is requisite, and can do it in 
a very short time. It is a great mistake to sup- 
pose that the knowledge imparted in literary, 
scientific, or military institutions is confined to the 
eraduates in such institutions. By means of the 
press, and by social and business intercourse, It is 
diffused through the community and becomes avail 
able when and where it is wanted. If neither Gen- 
eral Taylor nor Captain May, who have distin- 
cuished themselves on the Rio Grande, were grad- 
uates at West Point, there is no doubt they are 
well skilled in the military science taught in that 
and similar schools in other countries, and wonld 
not be what they now are were all such schools 
abolished. The gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Saw- 
YER,] who is so much opposed to the Academy, 
has, like myself, 1 suppose, never received any 
instruction in any literary or scientific msutution, 
but he will surely not contend that we have never 
received any benefit from such institutions, still less 
that they are useless toa community. The advan- 
tages of military science are strikingly exhibited in 
India, where a small body of British, Irish, and 
Scotchmen, understanding the arts of war, have 


| wrested an immense empire from the native princes. 


In the service of an English corporation, and with 
not more than fifty thousand white men in all 
Southern and Central Asia, they now rule nearly 
a hundred and fifty millions of people. And of 
these fifty thousand but a small part are in the ar- 
my. The fighting force is mostly of Sepoys, the 
nearly black inhabitants of the hot plains of Hin- 
dostan, who, under the discipline of English offi- 
cers, have been so trained as to vanquish superior 
numbers of the more warlike and athletic Sikhs 
and Affehans among the mountains and on the 
upper waters of the Indus. 

The objection which lies heaviest against the 
Military Academy in my mind is, not that it is 


| very expensive, nor that it is inefficient, but that 


its tendency is to make us too warlike. We are 


} 
| 
of a race of men whose ancestors have been fight- 

of tar; 2 large boxes of band instruments—one || 
| 
| 


ing each other from time immemorial. If the white 
race is furthest advanced in civilization, it can claim 
no exemption from the charge of natural ferocity; 
for from the days of Homer to the beginning of 
the 19th century, its history, has been almost a 
perpetual succession of wars. Europe has been 
| deluged in human blood in every age, in rapid suc- 
| cession, for twenty centuries. For thirty years 
| past the principal Powers of Europe have kept at 
peaceathome. The British have let off the steam 
| of their surplus valor in India and China, the 
French in North Africa, the Russians in the Cau- 
| casus, and we at last, unable to keep the peace any 
| longer, and not quite ready to attack the British 
| 
| 
{ 
| 


|| lion with anything beyond brave words, have now 


fallen with fury upon poor distracted Mexico. 

I did hope that thirty years of peace would have 
| brought up a new generation of men strongly im- 
bued with the principles of civilization and Chris- 
| tianity, and who would regard war with becoming 
| abhorrence; but I am sorry to find the insane pas- 
| sion runs in the blood, and, like latent fire, is struck 
out by the first collision, and kindled into a con- 
suming flame. 

The resolutions now before the committee find 
too ready a response in the American heart to be 
resisted. 1 must vote for them, and yet I fear such 
tributes to valor are not favorable to the peace of 
the world, or happiness or moral improvement of 
the human race. They stimulate the passion for 
human slaughter and martial fame, of which we 
have too much already to be good members of the 
family of nations. ‘* Without fear and without 
reproach’? was the motto of the Chevalier Bayard. 
It should be that of our Republic, and we should 
live up to it. But have we done so in this Mexi- 
can war in which we are now engaged? I greatly 
apprehend that reproach justly attaches to us. The 
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President has told us that Mexico has made war 
upon us, and the Representatives of the people 
have endorsed his declarauion, and provided the 
means of defence. Volunteers are flocking to our 
standard. Blood has already been shed profusely. 
We have begun the work of making widows and 
orphans, of knocking out brains and mangling 
human bodies, and we are doing this, not in de- 
fence of our liberty and independence; not to resist 
oppression, not to avenge wrongs and insults upon 
the ocean, but to get a strip of country from a 
neighboring Republic, our title to which is ex- 
tremely doubtful at the best. Such a lamentable 
condition of things involves a fearful responsibility 
somewhere, and it becomes us honestly to inquire 
and patiently to investigate, that we may be * sure 
we are right,’”? before we go much further in the 
work of human butchery. 

The majority of this House allowed no such in- 
quiry to be made when the President ealled on us 
for a heavy military appropriation. We were told 
the country was invaded, the war had commenced, 
and it was no time to make any inquiry into the 
causes of the war, or how it was brought about: 
that we must fight, and ask no questions. "This is 
a doctrine which has prevailed very extensively in 
past history, and is very convenient for emperors, 
kings, generals, and profligate statesmen, who 
commence wars on the slightest pretext, to gratify 
their ambition, their revenge, or their avarice, o1 
to conceal or draw away attention from their wick 
edness in the administration of public affairs; but 
it is a doctrine utterly repugnant to the nature of 
free institutions, and, if sanctioned, will soon con- 
vert any republic into a military despotism; for nt 
enables the worst of men, when once in power, to 
cover up all their enormities, and silence all inves 
tigation, by plunging the country into war. ‘The 
sentiment, Our country, right or wrong,’ is a 
sentiment which has been much applauded. It is 
ascribed, I believe, to the late gallant Commodore 
Decatur. For a military or navel commander, or 
for a soldier, it needs no qualification. They are 
bound to fight whenever and wherever they may 
be ordered by superior officers. But not so a citi- 
zen; still less a Representative of the people. They 
are equally to adhere to their country under all 
circumstances; but they have a voice in its govern- 
ment, and are responsible for its acts. It is not 
their duty to rush blindly into a fight, like so 
many unchained bulldogs, whenever hostilities 
may have been improperly and unjustifiably com- 
menced. Their duty is not to surrender the war- 
making power to the Executive, but to resist its 
unauthorized exercise by any one; and true patri- 
otism and duty may as often require them to stay 
the arm of vengeance as to cry havoc with the in- 
fatuated multitude, leaving sober truth and wise 
counsels to be heard after all the mischief is done. 
Mere fighting is the lowest manifestation of patri- 
otism. Animal courage is common to the most 
degraded of the human race, and is shared largely 
by brutes; but moral courage is an intellectual vir- 
tue. Ifany one seeks to measure my patriotism 
by my willingness to fight any — with whom 
it may be the pleasure of the President to make 
war, as a Representative of the people I protest 
against it. LI hold it to be a solemn duty to our 
country and to mankind—one of the highest and 
holiest that patriotism requires of us—that we 
should strike down the Executive arm when raised 
to kindle the flames of war without sufficient cause, 
and that no subject can possibly require more seri- 
ous deliberation. This deliberation was denied 
us, when, with most indecent haste, we were called 
on by the President to declare that war had been 
commenced by the actof Mexico. I then believed 
the declaration untrue, and would not vote for it. 
I knew that the requisitions which General Tay- 
lor notified us he had already made on Texas, 
Louisiana, and other States, would relieve him a 
month or six weeks before any force could reach 
him which Congress might provide on the 11th of 
May, and that the fifty thousand volunteers were 
| not wanted to relieve him, but to enable the Presi- 
dent to invade Mexico. On the day after the res- 

olutions passed, therefore, I wrote the followin 
note, which was published in the National Intelli- 
gencer of May 13: 
TO THE EDITORS. 
Hovse oy Representatives, May 12, 1846. 
GewrLemeNn: Being one of the fourteen members of the 
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House who yesterday voted against the bill appropriating ten 
ritlions of dollars, to be placed at the disposal of the Presi- 
dent, to enable him to carry on the war against Mexico 
whieh he has commenced, and having been unable to obtain 
the floor to give any reasons for my vote, I ask the favor of 
part of a column of your paper to explain those reasons. I 
had no objection to vote any supplies necessary for the relief 
of our army, bat I regard the very first line of the bill asa 
palpable mietatementot fact. L believe the Mexicans upon 
the Riv Grande have been acting strictly in self-defence, and 
it they have made a manly resistance to General Taylor, they 
are to be honored and applauded for doing so. Without now 
calling in question the mode by which the Mexican depart 
ment ot Texas was converted into a State of our Union, I 
do deny that General Taylor, since he advanced beyond the 
Nueces, has been either on the soil of the United States or | 
on that of Texas. He has been, and was at the last accounts, 
in the Mexican department of Tamaulipas, and it is there, 
on Mexican soil, that blood has been shed. The war has 
not been commenced by Mexico, but by the President of the 
United States, without the authority of Congress, and with- 
oul any necessity. It was not required by any sound policy, 
and it Was totally forbidden by the Constitution of the United 
Siates, by a regara for justice, and by international comity 
aud good faith 

It is very true that the Texan Congress resolved its limits 
up tothe Rio Grande, and 80 conveyed it to us on paper ; 
but noting is more clear than that they bad no more right 
to couvey any country beyond the Nueces than they had to 
convey New Leon, Zacatecas, or Durango. They do not 
pretend, TE believe, that the State or departinent of ‘Texas 
originally extended beyond the Nueces, but they say they 
have extended the Texan Republic to that river by their vic 


tories arms; tiat they hold it by the same title that they 
hold Texas proper—the right of conquest, the right of revo- 
lution. ‘hts Edo not believe is true. As far as my infor- 


mation extend«, every expedition which they sent to the 
Vailey of the Rio Grande, upon its upper or lower waters, 
wae a complete failure. ‘The people on that river, who are 
nearly all Mexicans, never submitted to Texan authority, 
civil or military. [ know itis all included on paper in the 
Weetern congressional district of Texas, but it is actually 
represented in the Mericun Congress. Our révenue collec- 
tion laws, too, as the President says in his message of yes- 
terday, are extended over it. If so, there is a strange con- 
fu-ion in our laws; for we have also in force a law allowing 
drawback of duty on goods imported from Europe or else- 
where and carried over land, via St. Louis, to Santa Fé, 
(which is ona small river emptying into this side the Rio 
Grande.) This actisa positive acknowledgment that Santa 
Fé is notin the United States. It was approved March 3, 
Isl, subsequent to the passage of the annexation resolu 
tious. Moreover, the Santa Fé traders have continued up 
to this time to pay impost duties to the Mexican treasury 
for both for-iga and American good. thus carried over land 
and sold in Santa Fé. 

Mr. Senator Benton was strictly correct in saying, two 
years ago, that the Texan Congress had wrongfully included, 
on paper, parts of the provinces or departments of Tamauli- 
pas, Coahuila, Chihuahua, and New Mexico. A very little 
atteation to geography and the history of the operations of 
the emigrints from the United States to Texas, will show 
that they have no right whatever to any country west of the 
Nueces or north of Ked river, having never brought it under 
their authority. They attempted to do it several times, but 
alwys failed, 

Their first movement was in 1835, soon afler the Texan 
declaration of independence. An expedition was sent to 
seize the custom-louse and public property at Matamoros ; 
but before it reached the Rio Grande it was met and driven 
pick by Sunta Ana's army, then advancing. After the bat- 
Ue of San Jacinto, in eastern Texas, in the same year, I 
recollect no movement upon the Rio Grande until 1839, 
when I see some mention of a small marauding expedition 
Which penetrated as far as Saltillo, in Coahuila, and whose 
greatest bon ted exploit consisted in its masterly retreat and 
escape into Texas, avoiding the pursuing Mexicans as skil 
fully as Xenophon’s ten thousand Greeks did the armies of 
Persia, 

The next movement was the Santa Fé expedition in 1841, 
when Presid-nt Lamar sent three conmnissioners, with an 
armed cicil posse of three hundred men or more, to organ- 
ize the Mexican settlements on the upper waters of the Rio 
Grande, and bring them under Texan authority. These men 
were treated as tnvaders, all captured and sent to the mines 
of Mexico. Thus matters stood until the summer of 1842, 
wien General Cos, or General Woll, crossing the Nueces, 
mivanced eastward into Texas as far as the river San Anto- 
nio. The Texans having rallied a considerable foree, he 
retreated, and a Texan army of seven or eight hundre d, un- 
der General Somerville, went in pursuit. They reached the 
Rio Grande at Loredo, and sacked the town. General 
Somerville, unable to restrain their rapacity, ordered a re 
treat, being entirely without funds with which to pay 
for supplie-; but between five and six hundred men re- 
fused to obey, elected a new leader, declared they could 
help themselves to what they wanted in an enemy's country, 
seized all the boats they could find on the river, burnt those 
they did not want, and set off down the river to Mier, of 
wich they got possession in the night, bat were next day all 
captured by General Ampudia, and marched off into the in- 
terior of Mexico as captives. Some were confined in the 
castle of Perote, and some employed in paving or repairing 
the streets of the city of Mexico. [do not know whether 
all of them have yet been liberated. This was in January, 
1848, and was the lest Texan attempt upon the Rio Grande, 
or on any point near it, 


I believe the mght of conquest is generally acknowledged, | 
but [ never before heard of a country being acquired by 
suecessive and unvarying defeats; yet such is the tide which 
Texas conveys to us, and which the President has ordered 
General Taylor to the Rio Grande to maintain. The bill 
which passed the House yesterday sanctions his proceedings, | 
and endorses his manifesto of the causes of war, throwi 
the odium on the Mexicans which justly attaches to himself 

[have another objection to the bill. 


It virtually autho- |! 
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rizes the President to make requisitions of militia to be 
marched beyond the limits of the United States, in violation 
of the Constitution. 

Among the enumerated gricvances which the President 
sets forth against Mexico, is her neglect to pay claims for 
spoliations acknowledged to be due. If this were cause of 
war, it would be the duty of Congress to declare it, and not 
for the President to commence it without a declaration; but, 
considering the distracted condition of Mexico; considering 
in how many hands the Government has been when these 
spoliations were committed; considering too that Santa 


Ana made a forced loan to pay up some of the instalments | 


of the treaty, at a time when we were despoiling Mex- 
ico of one of her fairest provinces, I do not think it very 
manly or generous in us to commence hostilities because 


Mexicohas failed to pay these claims from an empty treasury; | 


at least, while we, with a full treasury, have neglected to pay 
our own citizens for French spoliations for which we be- 


came responsible nearly half a century ago; and whilst, too, || 


many of the States of our Union, enjoying profound peace, | 


are refusing to tax themselves to pay the interest on their 
debts, and one or more actually repudiating them. 

When some one remarked to Talleyrand that Napoleon 
had been guilty of a crime in putting the Duc d’Enghein to 
death, the wily old politician remarked that “ it was worse 
than a crime: it was a blunder.’ Unless the President de- 


sires war, and looks to the conquest of Mexico, I submit | 


whether he has not committed both a political crime anda 


blunder, and I will wait for an answer on the results of the | 


measure. L. SEVERANCE. 


The only addition that need now be made to the 
historical part of this note is, to refer to the attempt 
made in 1839 by advocates of the Federal system 


in the northern provinces of Mexico to separate | 


themselves from the Central Government, and es- 
tablish an independent Republic, to be called the 
Republic of Rio Grande, to be constituted of the 
States of Tamaulipas, Coahuila, Durango, and 


others which might join them, which movement | 


has already been referred to by the gentleman from 
Kentucky, [Mr. Garrett Davis.] General Ca- 
nales took the lead in this movement, and was 
elected President of the new Republic, in which 
capacity he entered into a secret arrangement with 
the Government of Texas to the following effect: 


“1st. The President of the Republic of Rio Grande (Gen- 
ern! Canales) pledges himself to declare the independence 


of the Republic at Rio Grande, and to declare and establish | 


the State and Federal Constitution of 1824, so soon as he 
shall have established his headquarters within the limits of 
the territory claimed bythe said Republic. 

«9d. That the Republic of Rio Grande shall, immediately 
after the said declaration of independence, recognise the 
independence of Texas. 


«3d. The Republic of Texas pledges herself to aid the | 


Federalists of Rio Grande, in her struggle for independence, 
directly her independence is recognised by the Republic of 
Rio Grande.” 

In pursuance of this agreement, the Texan land 
and naval forces codperated with General Canales, 
who took possession of the town of Loredo, in Ta- 


maulipas, on the east bank of the Rio Grande. It | 
was during these movements that the Texans, in | 
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no creat numbers, however, crossed the Rio Grande | 


to coéperate with Canales, and it is the only time, 
so far as I am informed, since the Texan declara- 
tion of independence, that the Texan forces ever 
made their appearance on either bank of the Rio 
Grande without being made prisoners. Canales 
held possession of Loredo about six months, when, 
in April, 1840, he was attacked by General Arista 


with a strong body of Central Mexican troops, | 


Thus ended | 


and obliged to escane into Texas. 


the Renublic of the Rio Grande. The agreement 


with Canales, already quoted, shows that Texas, | 


at that time, did not claim the Rio Grande as the | 


boundary, but admitted all Tamaulipas, the identi- 


cal country where General Taylor now is, to be a | 


part of the new Mexican Confederacy of the Rio 
Grande. And this was three years after the Tex- 


an Congress had defined her western boundary to | 


be the Rio Grande. Yes, three years afterwards 


she acknowledged the country on both banks of || 
that river to be a part of a new Mexican Confede- || 


racy, whose independence she bound herself to 
acknowledge. 

My note was the subject of severe comment in 
the ** Union’’ of May 19. This paper is the organ 


sentiments. Again, May 22, when, at my request, 
the editor published my note, he accompanied it 


with further comments, from which I make the fol- 
lowing extract: 


‘< Tt will be observed that the justificatory position of this 
letter is, that Texas does notextend to the Del Norte. The 
argumentin support of this position is that Texan expedi- 
tions between 1859 and 1843 did not amount to a conquest 
of that part of the Texan territory. Now, to this we reply 
that we have never rested, and, so far as we are informed, 


_ others have never rested, the Texan title to this territory on 


the success of these expeditions. When such an argument 
shall be put forward, it will be tinie for Mr. Severance to de- 





| molish it. 
| Texas, and on the part of Mexico, were little mo 


| capture of Santa Ana was known. 


| him to 


_ subjected themselves s 
| by their agreement. 
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part of 


. ; . re th 
predatory incursions. They decided nothing. Tie ey 
’ 


and the whole subject-matter of the war, to wit, the inde 
paeee. of Texas up to the line of the Rio del Norte, had 
een decided three years before at the battle of San Jacinto.» 
[During the reading, Mr. Severance was called 
to order by Mr. Morais, of Ohio, for irreleyaney., 
Mr. 8. asked if it was out of order to read from thie 
Government organ on a matter pertaining to the 
boundary of Texas. The Chair (Mr. Dovexass ) 
decided Mr. S. to be in order.] ' 
Here, then, (said Mr. S.,) the Union unequivo- 
cally abandons all pretence that the Texans ever 
brought the territory or inhabitants on the Rio 
Grande under their authority, but claims both un- 


The fact is that these expeditions on the 


_der the articles of capitulation agreed to by Santa 
| Anaat San Jacinto in 1836. Now, let us look at 
| those articles of capitulation, and see what the 


amount to. I have them in this book entitled 


| ** Texas and the Texans,’’ by General Henry §, 


Foote, of meeonie vol. 2 PP. 318 and 319. 
Mr. Seasorn Jones, of Georgia, here made a 
question of order. He said that on a vote of thanks 


_to General Taylor it was not necessary to show 


where the boundary line was. 
Mr. Severance said it might be of importance 


_to show whether the army was in or out of the 


United States. 
The Cuarr overruled the objection, and Mr. S. 


_ proceeded to read from the articles of capitulation: 


“4th. That the President Santa Ana, in his official char- 


| acter as chief of the Mexican nation, and the Generals Don 


Vicente Filisola, Don José Urea, Don Joaquin Ramires y 
Sesma, and Don Antonio Gaona, as chiefs of armies, do 
solemnly acknowledge, sanction, and ratify the full, entire, 
and perfect independence of the Republic of Texas, with 
such boundaries as are hereafter set forth and agreed upon 
for the same. And they do solemnly and respectively pledge 
themselves, with all their personal and official attributes, to 
procure without delay the final and complete ratification and 
confirmation of this agreement, and all the parts thereof, by 
the proper and legitimate Government of Merico, by the in- 
corporation of the same into a solemn and perpetual treaty 
of amity and commerce, to be negotiated with that Govern- 


| ment at the city of Mexico, by Ministers Plenipotentiary to 


be deputed by the Government of Texas for this high pur- 
pose.’ 

This is all very plain. There is no pretence 
here by either party that Santa Ana and bis gen- 
erals had power to cede away Texas or fix any 
boundaries. ‘They only promised to use their in- 
fluence to have such a treaty made at the city of 
Mexico by the proper authorities. These authorities 
were the President and Congress in actual author- 
ity. The office of President devolved upon Go- 
mez Farias, the Vice President, as soon as the 
Here is the 
8th article: 


“8th. The President and Cabinet of the Republic of Tex- 
as, exercising the high powers confided to them by the peo- 
ple of Texas, do, for and in consideration of the foregoing 
stipulation, solemnly engage to refrain from taking the life 
of the President Santa .4na, and of the several officers of 


| his late army, whom the events of war have made prisoners 


in their hands, and to liberate the President, (Santa Ana,) 
with his private Secretary, and cause him to be conveyed 
in one of the national vessels of Texas to Vera Cruz, in or- 
der that he may more promptly and effectually obtwin the 
ratification of this compact, and the negotiation of the defini- 
tive treaty herein contemplated by the Government of Mex- 
ico with the Government of Texas.” 

Santa Ana and his generals never did attempt 
to obtain the ratification of the compact, they al- 
leging in their justification that it was first broken 
on the part of the Texans by their refusing to send 
era Cruz, but instead thereof keeping him 
a prisoner from the 20th of April, when the battle 
was fought, until next winter, and oe sending 
him to the city of Washington, to be exhibited to 
General Jackson. The 8th article shows, more- 
over, that the agreement was extorted from him 
as the condition on which his life was to be spared, 
a rather extraordinary stipulation in behalf of a 
prisoner of war among civilized people in this aga 


of the world. But we come to the 10th article: 
of the Executive, and is understood to speak its || 


«10th. The President Santa Ana, and the Generals Don 
Vicente Filisola, Don José Urea, Don Joaquin Ramires y 
Sesma, and Don Antonio Gaona, do, by this act of sub- 
scribing this instrument, severally and solemnly pledge 


| themselves, on their inviolable parole of honor, that in the 


event the Mexican Government shall refuse or omit to 
execute, ratify, confirm, and perfect this agreement, they 
will not, on any oceasion whatever, take up arms against 
the people of Texas, or any portion of them, but will con- 
sider themselves bound, by every sacred obligation, to ab- 
stain from all hostility towards Texas or its citizens.” 


Here, then, is the penalty to which these men 
ould Mexico refuse to abide 
They promised that they 


- 
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would not themselves individually take up arms || of rightful or actual authority over it, after the Mexican 
against Texas, and this was the only promise they constitution of 1824 went down, may be, and has been seri 

Ss z f Sivcaing || ously questioned. But Mexico claims that Texas is her 
had the power of performing. . || revolted province. What, then, is the very best possible evi- 

To show how little value was attached to this | dence of the extent of Texas? Clearly it is the treaty stipu- 
acreement, I here make an extract of a letter of | lutions of Merico, and the official admission of Mexico since 
General Mirabeau B. Lamar to the President and 


the revolt.”’ 
Cabinet of the Republic of Texas, dated War De- Very well, what are these? The Union answers: 
partment, May 12, 1836: 


“ Now we say, first, Santa Ana in secret treaty recog- 
se ad ; 5a att : a very || hised the independence of Texas up to the Del Norte. We 

« But, inde ~ — = — ae repens 7 many be very say, secondly, that, in 1845, Mexico offered to recognise the 
well doubted whether Santa Ana, with every disposition to independence of Texas up to the Del Norte.” : 
fulfil any agreement which he may now enter into, will, on Pe a's ’ : 
his return to Mexico, have the power todo it. It was public 
opinion which drove him into war with Texas, and the same 
public sentiment, on his arrival at home, may keep him in 
the attitude of avowed, if not actual hostility to this coun- 
try. No matter what may be his private feelings, self-pres- 
ervatiou, the stability of his power may depend upon his 
continued opposition to our views. How can we then ex- 
pect of him a compliance with any compact formed for the 
recognition of our independence, or for any other purpose ? 
The advantage proposed to be gained from his supposed or 
probable integrity, cannot of consequence be realized, even 
with every willingness on his part to redeem his pledzes. I doubt 
not in the least, that as soon as the news of his defeat and || 
imprisonment shall be sounded within the walls of Mexico, || 
that instant will be lost all his authority in the land, as he | 
has long since lost the affections of his people. He will be | 
powerless either for good or ill. Iam, therefore, decidedly | 
opposed to all negotiation or arrangements with him; first, 
because he is a prisoner, and not free to act; secondly, be- 
cause he is faithless and unworthy of confidence ; and, third- 
ly, because of the great certuinty of his inability to fulfil his 
promises, even with the desire to do it.” 

General Lamar’s first reason that General Santa 
Ana “is a prisoner, and not free to act,’? would be 

9 
conclusive, even had the whole treaty-making 
power of Mexico been vested in him before his | 
capture; but in fact he had no such power while 
seated in the Presidential chair of Mexico, without 
the concurrence of Congress. That Congress, so | 
far from concurring, immediately deposed him 
from all authority as soon as his capitulation was || «3d. Limits and other conditions to be matter of arrange- 
. ¢ . . | . 7 * 
known, and disavowed his acts. On his return he | ment in the final treaty. 
‘ . . “ 2xYAS » willi j is i > 

went into retirement on his estate at Mango de 4th. Texas will be willing to remit disputed points re 
Clavo, near Vera Cruz, and remained in retire- | umpires. 


ment for several years, until one of the frequent ||“ Done at Washington, (on the Brasos,) the 29th of March, 

revolutions, to which that unfortunate country has | oes Sai Prarear w 4 oes oe of a 
. ares 7 2 > e Re > has asked, conse- 

been eee brought him into powss, Seam for a quence, of the National Tieeenemne the mathontnereehiele it has 

time, to be again, in turn, compelled to fly to a || granted, and which is of the following tenor: 

foreign country for safety. Neither Mexico nor “The Government is authorized to hear the propositions 

Texas regarded the agreement as worth a straw, || which Texas has made, and to proce so the arrangement 

a . } -elepra > sary < y J apie 

Mexico denounced it, and Texas set the hostages || the Republic, giving an aoa to Congress for its examina- 

free, relying upon her arms to carve out her empire || tion and approval.’’ 

and defend it. She did maintain her authority in | 

Texas proper, but nothing beyond it. Her several | 

expeditions to enlarge her limits are characterized 

by the Union, the Government organ, as * little 


|. The first item we have disposed of by showing 
| that Mexico never made any such secret treaty. 
And now for the Union’s * secondly,”’ that in 1835 
Mexico * offered to recognise the independence of 
Texas up to the Del Norte.”? 1 say that Mexico 
never made any such offer. In 1835, during the 
armistice souglit by Texas on pretence of negotia- 
tion, but in reality probably to mature annexation 
| to the United States, the British and French Min- 
isters, Baron Alleye de Cyprey and Charles Bank- 
head, were induced to persuade Mexico to receive 
| an offer of peace from Texas. Here is the docu- 
ment itself to which the Union no doubt alludes. 
| It may be found on page 72 of document No. 2, 
present session, being the document accompanying 
| the President’s Message: 
| [Translation.] 
| _ The Minister of Foreign Affairs and Government of the 
| Mexican Republic has received the preliminary propositions 
of Texas for an arrangement or definitive treaty between 
Mexico and Texas, which are of the following tenor : 
* Conditions preliminary to a treaty of peace between Mexico 
and Teras, 

‘Ist. Mexico consents to acknowledge the independence 
of Texas. 

“2d. Texas engages that she will stipulate in the treaty 


| not to annex herself or become subject to any country what- 
ever. 


of the Mexican Republic, the undersigned, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and Government, declares: That the Su- 
preme Government receives the four articles above men- 
‘ : || tioned as the preliminaries of a formal and definitive treaty ; 
‘more than predatory incursions that decided | and further, that it is disposed to commence the negotiation 
‘nothing.”? And what are predatory incursions? | wert prep ae. em cena 
Why, according to Johnson, they are incursions er eee UIS G. CUEVAS. 
for robbery and plunder. I would not, myself, de- 
nounce these Texans as mere robbers and plun- Additional declaration. 
derers, though I am aware that some heavy charges It is understood that besides the four preliminary articles 
are laid against the Mier expedition; and General || Proposed by Texas, there are other essential and important 
Thomas. J. Green. who writes its histor ; | points which ought also to be included in the negotiation, 
noms, ¢=\ ’ : Ory, COM> |) and that if this negotiation is not realized on account of cir- 
plains that General Houston, then President, had cumstances, or because Texas, influenced by the law passed 
so denounced it; yet it must be in virtue of that ve oe ee States — ee ee 
clita . -neditio 1@ : || either directly or indirectly, then the answer which under 
Vey DreOMOrY, edi ion nw mR. = na this date is given to Texas, by the undersigned, Minister for 
ef ank of the lower part of the Kio Grande, || Foreign Afiairs, shall be considered as null and void. 
where General Taylor now is; for it is the only LUIS G. CUEVAS. 
Texan expedition which ever penetrated further 
than Mier in that direction, and there the whole | 


expedition was captured by the Mexicans. Nota || treat with Mexico on the basis of her independence, 
man escaped. No Texan ever went within a || and proposed to leave the question of boundary to an 
hundred miles of Matamoros since the battle of || wmpire. Mexico consented to receive the propo- 
San Jacinto, and returned again, unless he skulked || sitions of Texas and to receive commissioners to 
in the chaparral. ‘The conquest of that region was | negotiate a treaty. Not only does Mexico not ac- 
reserved for General Taylor, who was sent there | knowledge the Rio del Norte as the boundary, but 
by the President in time of peace to drive Mexican | Texas does not claim it in the propositions she sub- 
inhabitants from a country where they were born; | mits. 
from the dwellings in which they lived, and the Meantime, at the earnest solicitation of the Gov- 
land they had long cultivated, on the scandalous | ernment of the United States, Texas backs out 
preter that Teras had transferred it to us, when | from her proposition to Mexico, which, perhaps, 

exas had no more right to it than the Father of || was considered the only mode to bring us to better 
Lies had to all the kingdoms of the earth, which | terms of annexation, and carry the measure through 
he showed to our Saviour from the top of the | our Congress on the pretext that othefwise Texas 
mountain. The pirate Lafitte would have had as | might fall under British control and influence. 
good a right to cede the island of Cuba to us, and | The scheme succeeded. Annexation was effected. 
we as good a right to take possession, by force, | One of the most distinguished actors on the part of 
under such a title. It griéves me that American || Texas is reported to have admitted in a public 
valor should be expended in so unrighteous a | speech in New Orleans that Texas had only been 
cause, and American blood be spilt in such a scan- | coquetting with the British and French Ministers 
dalous aggression. || and with Mexico, in order to bring us to terms. 

The * Union,” which denounces my note, pro- | However this may have been, it is clear that Mex- 
ceeds to say: 

“Texas, he it remembered, is claimed to be a revolted | boundary on any terms whatever. 
province of Mexico. Whether Mexico ever hada shadow || I come now to the Union’s “ thirdly.” 


Mexico, May 19, 1845. 


Mexico, May 19, 1845. 
Here is the whole matter. Texas offered to 





specting territory, and other matters, to the arbitration of 


In consequence of the preceding authority of the Congress | 


| Louisiana, it di 


| Texas and that river. 


ico did not offer Texas the Rio del Norte fora. 
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“« We say, thirdly, that, in 1844, General Woll proclaimed 
his purpose to devastate the territory on the east bank of the 
Del Norte as Texan territory. Aud we say further, thateach 
and all of these declarations on the part of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment are matters of record. So much forthe admissions 


| of Mexico on the question.” 


The committee has seen what the ** record”? is 
on the first and second items, and most of the mem- 
bers present have no doubt read the proclamation 
of General Woll, published in the Union last week, 
and now referred to. If so, they will have seen 
that, so far from proclaiming his purpose to devas- 
tate the country this side the Rio Grande, General 
Woll avowed his purpose to protect the Mexican 
settlements. His proclamation is dated at Mier, 
and he says he shall treat as enemies those who 
are found more than a Spanish league on this side 
the river—that being, no doubt, as fur as the Mex- 
ican cultivation extended this side the river at that 
place. He could have no reference to the country 
either above or below upon the Rio Grande, for 
either way Mexican towns and villages extended 
from five to ten leagues this side the Rio Grande. 
None of them had ever shown the least disposition 
to favor the Texans. The places below remained 
undisturbed until General Taylor’s arrival, and the 
towns above remain sull loyal to Mexico, having 
never been disturbed by Texans but once, when, 
in 1841, the expedition was sent to Santa Fé, every 
man of which was captured and sent to the mines, 
Nothing can be more preposterous than the attempt 
to infer an admission of Mexico that the Rio Grande 
is the boundary, on no other ground than this proc- 
lamation of General Woll, and in the face of the 
constant assertions of the Mexican Goveriment to 
the contrary. 

Mr. Sms, of South Carolina, here called Mr. 
SEVERANCE to order, because, although the House 
was in Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, the gentleman was not discussing the state 
of the Union, but was diseussing Mr. Ritchie's 

| Union newspaper. [A laugh.] 
| [Another objection was raised, that if the Union 
‘did not extend beyond the Nueces, it was out of 
order to discuss matters on the Rio Grande in Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union. | 

Mr. Severance remarked, that if our army had 
gone beyond the limits of the Union, he presumed 
he had a right to follow on a question of voting 
thanks for their services. 

The Cuam. The gentleman from Maine will 
proceed. 

Mr. Severance. I have another item of the 
Union’s proofs to notice, and here it is: 


** What is the nezt best evidence in the cuse? It is to he 


| found in the State papers of this country—the records of its 


diplomacy from the day when the Louisiana territory became 


| with us a subject of discussion. We have already shown that 


an unbroken series of State papers, over the signatures of 


'| Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and Adams, claim the Del 


Norte as the boundary of Texas. We have recently cited 
the direct authority of Mr. Henry Clay to the same point,” 
| Really, Mr. Chairman, I did not expect to see 
| such an argument as this in the official organ of the 
| Government of the United States. It had seemed 
very strange to me to see four or five gentlemen on 
this floor, one of them a member of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, using arguments of a similar 
kind—speaking of our original claims to the Rio 
del Norte as a part of Louisiana, as if they 
were clear, and as if we had never relinquished 
them. Why, sir, the act of Congress of March 
26, 1804, dividing Louisiana into two territories, 
shows positively that we did not claim beyond the 
Sabine. This act was signed by Mr. Jefferson, 
who purchased Louisiana the year before. The 
act of February 20, 1811, to enable the people of 
the territory of Orleans to forma State government, 
repeats the same boundary. This act was signed 


'by Mr. Madison. Texas was all Spanish, not 


rench. But suppose Texas had been a part of 

rer extend to the Rio Grande, 
Parts of three other Spanish provinces lay between 
All this, however, is of no 


consequence to the argument; for, in 1819, we made 


a treaty with Spain, in which we agreed upon the 


Sabine as the boundary; the same treaty by which 
we acquired Florida, and the same by which we 
acquired the Spanish: title to ey oe the title which 
your Secretary of State, Mr, Buchanan, mainly 


| relied upon in his controversy with Mr. Pakenham 


last winter, and, sir, the only title we have to Ore- 
gon north of 49°. I hope we shall not hear any 


' fifty-four-forty men at least talk of nullifying the 
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Florida treaty by still claiming up to the Rio 
Grande on our original tite by the purchase of 


Louisiana, And preoens the gentleman from | 
ly be willing to be sent home 
and made a subject to the crown of Spain. We | 


Florida would hare 


settled the question of boundary by treaty with 
Spain in 1619; we affirmed it again in another 
treaty with Mexico in 1832, I think, and again in 
a treaty with ‘l'exas, making three treaties; and 
yet gentlemen on this floor, and the organ of the 
Government with them, as if oblivious of all re- 
cent history, go on arguing our old claim to the 
Rio del Norte! Do these gentlemen forget that 
there has been in existence for nine years a Repub- 
lic of Texas, and that we acknowledged its inde- 
pendence? Did the territory belong to us when 
that independence was achieved? Did the Tex- 
ans conquer it from us or from Mexico? To talk 
now of our old claim to the Rio Grande, then, is 
to involve not merely a single absurdity, but a 
bundle of them. ‘The venerable gentleman from 
Massachusetts who negotiated the Florida treaty, 
and maintained the controversy with Don Onis, 
made the most of our claim, and got all that we 
were entitled to, if not a litle more; but, whether 
we gamed or lost, the treaty settled all disputes 
and fixed the boundary. I hope we shall hear no 
more about our claims to the Rio Grande in virtue 
of the Louisiana purchase. 

That Lam correct in assuming that the bound- 
aries of ‘Texas never went to the Rio Grande, no 
man will doubt who has examined the matter. All 
maps published previous to 1836 agree in this, and 
the proofs have been adduced so fully by gentle- 
men who have spoken on the subject within a fort- 
night, that it would be superfluous to repeat them. 
And yet, there is one high authority which must 
have weight with members of this House. I refer 
to a distineuished Senator from Missouri, who un- 
derstands the whole matter of Mexican and Texan 


history as well, perhaps, as any man living. In | 


his speech on the ‘Texas treaty, delivered May 6, 


1844, about the same time, be it remembered, that | 


Gen. Woll, according to the ‘*Union,”’ admitted the 
Rio Grande to be the boundary, Mr. Benton said: 


“These former provinces of the Mexican Viceroyalty, 
now departments of the Mexican Republic, lying on both sides 
of the hio Grande, from its head to its mouth, we now pro- 
pose to incorporate, so far as they lie on the left bank of the 
river, into our Union, by virtue ofa treaty of re-annexation 
with Texas. Let us pause, and look at our new and im- 
portant proposed acquisitions in this quarter. First, there 
is the department, formerly the province of New Mezico, 
lying on both sides of the river, from its head spring to near 
tue Paso del Norte; that is to say, half way down the river. 
This departroent is studded with towns and villages ; is pop- 
uiated, well cultivated, and covered with flocks and herds. 


On jis left bank (for LT ouly speak of the part which we pro- | 


pose to re-annex) is, first, the frontier village of Taos, 3,000 
souls, and where the custom house is kept at which the 
Missouri caravans enter their goods. Thep comes Santa 


|| continent, 


Pé, the capital, 4,000 souls; then Albuquerque, 6,000 souls ; 


then some scores of other towns and villages, all more or less 
populated, and surrounded by flocks and fields. Then come 
the departments of Ovituahut, Coahuila, and Tumaulipas, 
without settiements, on the left bank of the river, but occu- 


pying the right bank and commanding the left. All this, | 


vein: parts of four Mexican departments, now under Mexican 
povernors «nd governments, is permanently reannexed to this 
Union, if this treaty is ratified, and is actually reannexed 
from the moment of the siguature of the treaty, according to 
the President's last mnessage, to remain so until the acquisi- 
tion is rejected by rejecting the treaty. The one-half of the 
department of New Mexico, with its capital, becomes a ter- 
ritory of the United States; an angle of Chihuahua, at the 
Paso del Norte, famous for its wine, also becomes ours: a 
part of the d‘partment of Coaluila, not populated on the left 
bank, which we tke, but commanded trom the right bank 
by Mexican authorities; the same of Tamaulipas, the an- 
cient Nueva Santander, (New St. Andrew,) and which 
covers both sides of the river from its mouth for some hun- 
dred miles up, and all the left bank of which is in the power 
and possession of Mexico. These, in addition to old Texas; 
these parts of four States; these towns and villages; these 
people and territory ; these flocks and hers ; this slice of the 
Republic of Mexico, tro thousand miles long and some hun 
dred broad —all this our President has cut off from its mother 
empire, and presents to us, and declares it ours until the 


Senate rejects it. He calls it Texas; and the cutting off he | 


calls re-annexation! Humboldt calls it New Mexico, Chi- 
huahua, Coahuila, and Nuevo Santander, (now Tamaulipas ;) 
and the civilized world may qualify this re-annexation by 
the application of some odious and terrible epithet. De- 
mosthenes advised the people of Athens not to take, but to 


re take, a certain city; and in that re laid the virtue which | 
saved the act from the character of spoliation and robbery. || 
Will it be equally potent with us? And will the Re, pre- | 


fixed to the annexation, legitimate the seizure of two . 
sand miles of a neighbor's dominion, with whom we have trea- 
ties of peace, and friendship, and commerce ?, Will it legiti- 
mate the seizure, made by virtue of a treaty with Texas, 
when no Texan force—witness the disastrous expeditions to 
Mier and to Santa Fé—Aave been seen near it without being 
killed or taken to the last man? 


Mexican War—Mr. Severance. 


| “I wash my hands of all attempts to dismember the Mext- 
|| can Republic, by seizing her dominions in New Mexico, Chi- 


OF UNPARALLELED OUTRAGE ON Mexico. IT 18 THE SEIZURE 
OF TWO THOUSAND MILES OF HER TERRITORY, Without a word 
of explanation with her, and by virtue of a treaty with Texas 
| to which she ia no party. Our Secretary of State, in his let- 
| ter to the United States Chargé in Mexico, and seven days 
| after the treaty was signed, and after the Mexican Minister 
| had withdrawn from our seat of Government, shows full 
| well that he was conscious of THE ENORMITY OF THIS OUT- 
| RAGE; knew it was war; and proifered volunteer apologies 
to avert the consequences which he knew he had pro- 
voked.”’ 

No man has been more anxious or indefatigable 
|| to bring Texas into the United States than Mr. 
| Benton, and in the speech already quoted he said 

he would lose no opportunity to accomplish that 
object, whenever it could be done ‘* without the 
crime and infamy of an unjust war,” which he clear- 
ly saw would be incurred by a treaty claiming the 
Rio Grande as the boundary. 

And now, what has occurred in the last two 

years to weaken the rights of Mexico, or strengthen 

, the claims of Texas, on either bank of the Rio 
Grande? Have the Mexican inhabitants on that 
river given in their adhesion to Texas? Nota 
man of them that ever I heard of. Have Texan 
settlements advanced in that direction? No. Have 
Texan forces been sent there? No. The Mier 
expedition was the last. Mexican law, and no 
other, has ever been enforced there, and up to this 
very year our own people have been paying duties 
to Mexican custom-houses at Point Isabel, Santa 
Fé, 'Taos, if not other places a considerable distance 
this side the Rio Grande. I submit whether the 
war now waging deserves any better name than 
war which might have occurred two years ago to 
enforce the Tyler treaty, had it been ratified by 
the Senate. do not say it is “infamous.” | 
wish to use no offensive language, but I greatly 
fear that the civilized world will, in the language 
of the distinguished Missouri Senator, stamp it 
with ** some odious and terrible epithet.”” 

In a war with England in defence of territory to 
which we have a plausible claim, we might have 
the sympathy at least of the republican portion of 
Europe; we might have the sympathy of Ireland; 
we might have the sympathy, and perhaps the aid, 
of France, should another revolution occur there, 
and the flames of war again desolate Europe. But 

| who will sympathize with us in this paltry war 
upon Mexico, waged upon pietexts which the 
world knows to be false—a war between two Re- 


publies, the stronger against the weaker. Mon- 
archist and Liberalist will unite in denouncing the 


| conduct of our Government as cowardly and rapa- 
cious, totally unworthy of the position we hold as 
head of the family of Republican nations on this 
We shall bring discredit on the very 
name of Republic, and dishonor to the cause of 
_ human liberty. They will charge us with shrink- 
ing from a contest with a Power able to meet us; 
| with expending only valiant words upon the Brit- 
ish lion, while we prudently reserve our blows for 
the half plucked, starved, and puny Mexican 
eagle. I desire to wash my hands of all responsi- 
bility for a course of action which I regard as so 
discreditable to us, and so injurious to Mexico. 

I see that the organ of the Government, in pal- 
liation of our aggression upon Mexico, is denoun- 
cing the Mexican people, and representing them as 
disturbers of the peace of nations, as being en- 
gaged in almost perpetual revolution, and unfit to 
govern themselves. Russia, Austria, and Prussia 
made the same allegations against the Poles when 
they divided the Polish empire between them. The 
British presses make the same charges against the 
Princes of India when they seek a pretext to take 
them from their thrones. Such pretexts have al- 
ways been found for unjust aggression, but I pro- 
test against following such examples. The terri- 
torial rights of Mexico do not depend upon the 


manner in which she manages her domestic af- | 


fairs. 


this opinion, 1 agreed with many much wiser men; 
|, among whom were Mr. Clay and Mr. Van Buren; 
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hushua, Coahuila, and Tamaulipas. The treaty, iN ALL THAT | 
| RELATES TO THE BOUNDARY OF THE RIO GRANDE, IS AN ACT | 


Sir, | am one of those who opposed the annexa- | 
| tion of Texas. One of the reasons I gave for it | 
was that Mexico would have the right to consider | 
it an act of war against her, as it would cut her off | 
| from all chance of reducing a revolted province, | 
| ] feared war would follow, especially if we should | 
|| claim the same boundary that Texas haddone. In | 
! 


[May 28, 
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| and I notice that a distinguished Senator from 
Texas still takes the same view of the matter, and 
maintains that Texas being at war with Mexico 
we adopted the war by annexation. But the act 
of annexation passed, though, as I believe, in 
| form wholly unconstitutional. Texas was, how- 
ever, admitted. Our laws are extended over it; its 
| Representatives and Senators are elected, and we 
must make the best of it. The people might final. 
| ly have slept over the wrongs that accompanied it, 
had the President managed prudently a presery- 
ed the peace of the country. There was no diffi- 
| culty in doing this. Had he kept our troops with- 
in the proper limits of Texas, there would have 
_been no war. Though, at Corpus Christi, they 
were a little beyond the true limits of Texas, and 
atthe utmost verge to which Texan authority had 
| ever, at any time been carried, as admitted by the 
| Hon. A. J. Donelson, our Chargé d’Affnires to 
| Texas, in his letter to General Taylor, of June 22, 
1845, yet even there they would never have been 
_ attacked by the Mexicans. But the President evi- 
dently designed to bring on a war. His southern 
friends would not let him have one for Oregon; so 
| he withdrew attention from that quarter by pro- 
voking a war with Mexico; ordering the troops 
forward from one position to another; and did not 
| succeed in his object until he planted them in the 
centre of the department of Tamaulipas, in a Mex- 
ican cotton field, with their guns planted in the 
face of the old Mexican town of Matamoros, and 
| in the midst of a population as loyal to Mexico as 
any part of that Republic; a population which had 
never been disturbed by a Texan soldier or Texan 
civil officer. Even this did not bring on hostilities 
until the Rio Grande was blockaded by our naval 
force, and the supplies of the Mexican soldiery and 
people were cut off. Then it was that the Mexi- 
| cans retorted by attempting to capture or cut off 
General Taylor’s supplies from Point Isabel, and 
_ here was the first hostile collision. It was alto- 
gether on Mexican soil, and in a country thickly 
inhabited by a Mexican population. And yet the 
President tells us war has commenced by the act of 
| Mexico; that our soil is invaded, &c. How true 
this is may be seen by the following extract of a 
letter from an officer in our army to the Philadel- 
| phia Spirit of the Times, dated 


“Camp opposire Matamoros, -4pril 19, 1846. 


Our situation here is an extraordinary one. Right in 
the enemy’s country, actually occupying their corn and cotton 
fields, the people of the soil leaving their homes, and we, with 
asmall handful of men, marching with colors flying and 
drums beating, right under the very guns of onc of their 
principal cities, displaying the star-spangled banner as if in 

| defiance under their very nose, and they with an army twice 
our size, at least, sit quietly down, and make not the least 
resistance, not the first effort to drive the invaders off. 
| There is no parallel to it.” 


| Here the Mexicans are actually taunted with 
| their forbearance, and by implication accused of 
being too cowardly to defend their own hearth- 
stones against an invader. And here I have a let- 
ter from another officer published in the Albany 
|, Atlas, a Democratic paper, and dated like the first 
at the camp before Matamoros. The writer says: 


nannaecsns 


« West of the Nueces the people are all Spaniards. The 
country is uninhabitable excepting the valley of the Rio 
| Grande, and that contains a pretty dense population, and in 
| no part of the country are the people more loyal to the Mezi 
can Government. 'The soil on the river is of great fertility, 
and, though imperfectly cultivated, produces considerable 
/ corn, cotton, and sugar. On the river are several fine 
towns, some on one side, some on the other. Matamo 
| ros has 9,000 inhabitants, Remoso 1,500, Comargo 3.000, 
| Mier 5,000, Guerrero 3,500, Loredo 1,500, Presidios 5,000, 
San Fernando 15,000; and when you get higher up towards 
Santa Fé, there is another populated country. These people 
| are all Spaniards, and are actuated by a feeling of universal 
| hostility towards the United States; and since our arrival 
nearly all of them have left this side of the river and gone 
| over, leaving their houses and much valuable property, not- 
withstanding every assurance from General Taylor that all 
their rights and property would be respected by our Govern- 
ment. They quarrel among themselves, but against a foreign 
foe they are united.” 


Yet these are the people our army is sent to pro- 
tect from Mexican invasion. For what else was 
the army sent there? ; 

And now, what is to be the end of this war, so 
madly and wantonly begun by the President, with- 
out asking for a declaration of war beforehand by 
Congress, the body in whom is vested the power 
of declaring war the Constitution? e are 
| told it is to be a “short war.” God grant! The 
| shorter the better. It has been too long already. 
' There will be a fearful accountability for the blood 
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already shed. But how is it to be made a short | 
war? One party may begin a war, but it takes 
two toend it. The cry of its advocates is, that 
we must ** revel in the halls of the Montezumas.”’ 
if this is anything more than the poetry of ro- 
mance, | apprehend the war will not be a very 
short one, nor a very profitable one. ‘The churches 
will be stripped of their silver before any sacri- 
lezious Anglo-Saxon robber can reach them, and 
the mines are of course either public or private 
property, and are worked with great labor and 
less profit than the iron and coal mines of this 
country. Some of the richest of them are owned 
by English mining companies. Those adventurers 
who imagine they shall find the real El Dorado in 
Mexico, and can fill their knapsacks with gold 
and silver by going there, will be sadly disappoint- 
ed. But suppose we conquer Mexico, what then ? 
Can we make it a colony or a province, and gov- | 
ern it by a deputy like a Roman proconsul, bring- | 
ing a large tribute home to Washington annually ? | 
Unless we change the whole structure of our Gov- 
ernment we must annex the Mexican States to 
our Union, and assume the Mexican national debt, 
the result of which would be about the same as if 
Mexico had conquered us. Mexico would gain 
far more by the operation than we should. Her 
seven or eight millions of population would be 
represented in this House, and might notadd much | 
to the cohesive power or the harmony of the 
Union, though they would make considerable ad- | 
dition to the mileage bill. But we shall seize the | 
Californias and the northern unpeopled territory 
of Mexico, and hold it. For what purpose? We 
do not want it now. Are we providing for the fu- 
ture? Are we acting for posterity? The laws of 
opulation and emigration will fill it up as soon as 
it is wanted, by the same race of men who are 
now rapidly spreading over North America. Our 
Government, it seems to me, is acting in an eager, | 








grasping, selfish, and reckless spirit, without prop- |. 


er forecast, and without an appreciation of the high 


people and give dignity to human nature; without 
regard, too, to the spread of republican principles, 
We know that already in Mexico there is a form- 
idable party, composed of men of standing, who, 
tired of perpetual revolution and the instability of 
their Government, are directing public sentiment 
towards a limited monarchy, like that of France 
or England. Will our war upon Mexico not 
strengthen that party and induce Mexico to accept 
a European Prince under European protection? 
Instead of bringing the republican system into fa- 
vor in Europe by the force of our bright example, | 
shall we not bring republicanism into disrepute 
and bring monarchy to our very doors on the South, 
as itis already on the North? I see nothing but 
disaster to follow from this war with Mexico, fio 
laurels to be won, no benefits to be gained. Our 
very victories may be worse for us than defeats; 
and in my opinion the sooner we stop the war | 
the better for the cause of humanity, the interest | 
of the country, and the peace of the world. 


SPEECH OF MR. HOUSTON, 


OF ALABAMA, 


In THe House or Representatives, 

May 26, 1846. 
In Committee of the Whole on the state of the | 
Union, on the Civil and Diplomatic Appropri- 
ation Bill, in reply to the remarks of Mr. | 


Crozier, of Tennessee, on the improvement of | 
the Tennessee river. 


Mr. HOUSTON addressed the Committee as | 


follows: 


_Mr. Cuarrman: I certainly had not the least 
idea of troubling the committee with any remarks 
upon this question. It was my desire that this 
bill should progress as rapidly as possible through 
the ordeal of legislation, that we might pass to other 
important measures yet remaining for our consider- 
ation. In that wish, it seems, I must, to some 
extent, be disappointed. The gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. ones has, for a purpose not 
declared by him, made what | must understand as | 
& premeditated attack upon my course as one of | 
the members of this body; has introduced into this || 
discussion irrelevant matter, and endeavored to |. 
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throw a firebrand, by assailing others, which will 
necessarily lead to an unfortunate consumption of 
time, when, in no event, can good result to the 
country from it. 

Mr. Chairman, those out of this Hall will in- 
quire into the motives of that honorable member; 
as for myself, I feel at no loss to determine, and I 
regret to say that it was for a purpose, in all re- 
spects, unworthy of an enlightened legislator—it 
was for the sickly purpose of creating an excite- 
ment and warfare in certain quarters, which might 
result to the benefit of himself and friends. And 
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here let me tell him, he is welcome, doubly wel- | 


come, to all he has made or will make out of his 
very extraordinary course. I envy him not, in 
its most ample enjoyment. But while he is gain- 
ing, as he supposes, popularity at home, which, | 
am sure, must vanish as soon as his course is 
properly understood, let me ask him what he has 
gained for the measure which he has thus improp- 
erly and uniwisely dragged into this debate? Does 
he value the improvement of the Tennessee river? 
or is it self which induced his action on this ocea- 
sion? 
The friends 
of the Tennessee river will require him to answer 
these questions; they will demand to know how 
he intended to aid their favorite scheme; in what 
way his course could have benefited it. ‘They 
did not send him here to ride it as a hobby to its 
injury and destruction. No, sir. They desired 
for it the favorable consideration and action of 
Congress, and will not be able to discover how it 
could have been obtained on the bill before us. 
There is no provision in this bill to make an 
appropriation to the Tennessee river, nor has any 
one made a proposition of the kind in regard to it. 
Then, let me again ask, how could it be benefited 
by bringing it into this discussion? The gentle- 
man might be permitted to sing his own praise, 
but his course is greatly worse than that; he does 


| not confine it to himself, but is very unnecessarily 
character and noble aims which befit the American || 


and improperly creating prejudices against the ob- 
ject for which he seems to have a special regard. 

Vhy assault his Democratic colleagues? Why 
taunt the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Boyp/} 
Why assail my course? Is such conduct likely to 
make friends or strength for the measure’? Can 
any man of ordinary discernment think so? Then, 
why do it? Now, sir, let us see the true state of 
the case. Here we are, at a late period of the ses- 
sion, laboring to get through the public business, 


| and go home; examinmg and passing upon the 


civil and diplomatic appropriation bill; when the 
gentleman [Mr. Crozier] rises, without pretext or 
provocation, and makes a speech upon the subject 
of improving the Tennessee river—a question to- 
tally foreign to the one under consideration—and 
in the course of his remarks, takes occasion to as- 
sail others for the course they have felt it their 


| duty to pursue on another bill involving a differ- 


ent question; and I now say, if there is a soli- 


For whom or for what purpose did he burst | 
, forth in his * effulgent rays of light?”’ 


tary friend of that river, who fails to condemn, to | 


rebuke such indiscretion, I am sure it has a right 
to exclaim, ‘‘ Save me from my friends.’’ I eall 
upon those who desire such an appropriation to 
mark his course. I tel] them from my place here 
that nothing has occurred this session so well cal- 
culated to injure the prospects of that river as to be 
thus, without rhyme or reason, out of time and 
place, lugged into this debate; and the motive 
with which it was done makes it worse. A Rep- 
resentative of the people, pretending friendship for 


a measure, but who, for his own personal pur- | 


oses and self-aggrandizement, is willing to render 


it odious to the House and destroy its prospects of . 


success, should and will be classed amongst those 
false friends of whom the gentleman spoke. 


Mr. Chairman, I am somewhat astonished at the | 


ischarge my duties as the representative of my dis- 
trict, and expresses mortification, yes sir, mortifi- 
cation !! thatI did not vote for the Tennessee river 
appropriation. 
may not even allude to all of the officious remarks of 


I do not propose to repeat, and I | 


_ remarks of that honorable gentleman in another re- | 
gard: he takes me to task for the manner in which I | 


the gentleman from Tennessee in regard to myself: | 
I will not say they were impertinent, | am not in the 


habit of using harsh or insulting language on this | 


floor. He says I debate after the ‘* Socratic’? man- 


ner. IwishI could return the compliment; he must | 


excuse me, however. 


I may have erred in asking || man and gives it to another, 
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questions of gentlemen while debating the river and 
harbor bill. I certainly erred as far as the gentle- 
man was concerned; for I soon found, to my aston- 
ishment, he knew nothing, or but litte, of the 
matter about which he was endeavoring to debate. 
I labored to obtain the floor to give my own views 
at length, as well as to present the facts as they 
exist in relation to the akeoones river. I failed 
in my efforts, and the only mode I had left me, by 
which I could get the facts before the House, was 
to make inquiries—to ask questions: in that way I 
hoped to accomplish my purpose. He speaks of 
my giving forth rays of light. I am glad, sir, that 
even by asking questions I was able to give the 
gentleman light; I hope it will not always * shine 
in darkness.’’ I could have wished his own rays 
had been stronger and more vivid; they were, 
however, very pale and sickly. 

That honorable member was favored with the 
floor—had, or should have had, before him the re- 
ports of the various able officers of the Government 
exhibiting the facts—and I had supposed would 
have explained the improvement around the Muscle 
Shoals, its present condition, the amount of work 
done, and a cost of it, as well as the amount to 
be done and the estimate of its cost; also the im- 
portance, both in a commercial and military point 
of view, in removing those obstructions. But, sir, 
I never witnessed in all my life such a ruthless and 
coldblooded butchery of a subject; it was cruel and 
inhuman. Instead of reading the reports to which 
I have referred, he failed to give the information 
which they afforded, and which any other member 
of this House but himself would have considered 
most important for the proper understanding of 
the subject: hence my asking questions. I wanted 
the House and the country to learn the true state 
and condition of the improvement and the obstrue 
tions, as well as the great importance of the stream, 
which the gentleman failed to give. 

I was then, and am now, (unless the distinguish - 
ed member from Tennessee has superseded me,) 
the representative of the district in which the work 
has been done. The obstructions, or nearly all of 
them, are in my district. Some of my constituents 
desire an appropriation to remove them. | could 
not vote for such appropriation; yet I felt bound, 
as an honorable man and a faithful representative, 
to give truly the facts, as faras I might know them, 
in regard to the work. I would have done so with 
pleasure, could I have obtained the floor when the 
proper bill was under consideration: it would af- 
ford me pleasure to do so now, if it were proper to 
do it upon this bill. I will not, however, press it 
improperly upon the notice of this committee, out 
of place and season, as the gentleman has done. | 
will content myself for the present by saying, that 
if the rivers contained in the river and harbor bill 
are national or constitutional, so is the Tennessee. 
It runs through States and between States; is naviga- 
ble, with the exception of these obstructions, for 
some eight hundred miles, or near it; washes in its 
course seven of the leading agricultural and plant 
ing States; is the direct link of connexion between 
the southern Atlantic cities and States and the cities 
and States of the great West and Northwest, as weil 
as the Gulf of Mexico. Upon it, millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of produce and merchandise are annu 
ally transported. ‘Thus, in a commercial point of 
view, itis of vast importance to many of the States; 
besides, as is well known, its commercial import- 
ance would be greatly increased by clearing out 
those obstructions. Because of them, much of the 
transportation is forced into other channels, and the 
trade which legitimately belongs to it is forced to 
other points. Nor is its importance diminished 
when viewed in a military point of view. Remove 
the obstructions to its navigation, and you at once 
enable yourself to transport troops, supplies, and 
munitions of war, with cheapness and despatch, 
between the points just named. It is never block- 
ed up or obstructed by ice. At all seasons of the 
year, it is a more important river than the Upper 
Ohio; and if I were to vote for any of them, I would 
for the Tennessee. 

Mr. Chairman, I have already said I could not 
vote for it. I will detain the committee to give a 
few of the reasons which control my opinions and 
action. 

I cannot consent to aid or countenance a system 
which takes without his consent the money of one 
I have never, know- 
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ingly, done so; and I never will. While | would 
promptly defend my own people from the robbery 
of others, | would as promptly refuse to plunder 
others forthem. Lam sure they will never require | 
such a thing of me; yet if they did, | would at 
once decline it. We are less apt to see the extent 
or enormity of the injustice of a system which 
benefits ourselves. We are sometimes forgetful 
or careless of the rights of others when our own 
direct, local, personal interest is to be advanced. 
We do not properly consider how the money was 
raised, who paid it, and for what purpose. We 
know we will be benefited by its disbursement 
amongst us, and may fail to regard other interests 
involved. It requires a high degree of moral cour- 
nge to resist these temptations, these baits, which 
are sometimes presented; or to stand up against 
the current of popular, sectional feeling, which is 
frequently met with on local questions. May I 
ask, Mr. Chairman, how many members on this 
floor would vote for a bill improving the Hudson 
river, and leaving out everything else? Is there 
one, who lives beyond the immediate precincts of 
that river? Further, sir, suppose every object of 
internal improvement in this Union was exclusively 
within one State, or one particular division of the 
Union: would any member who lived out of the 
State or division to be benefited vote for the im- 
provement of them by this Government? Willany 
man evinee so little knowledge of men and things 
as to hesitate in giving a negative answer? I would 
like to know if there was one single item in the 
bill which we passed, which could have passed 
this House upon its own merits, entirely discon- 
nected with others? None, sir; not one. 

Mr. Chairman, I have said the system of inter- 
nal improvements was unjust; let me illustrate: 
sav two-thirds, or any other portion of the States, 
have rivers which are navigable for eight months 
in the year, the other four months they are not, 
the balance of the States have no navigable rivers 
at all, for any portion of the year—would it be 
right to take the money paid into the treasury of 
this Government by the people who had no navi- 
gation at all, but who had to wagon their produce 
hundreds of miles to market—money, too, which | 
they paid in for purposes interesting to all of the 
States alike, and equally,—I ask, would it be just 
or honest to take that money, and expend it to give 
the favored States the navigation for the other four 
months of the year, leaving those who paid the 
money, in their destitute condition, thereby making 
those who have no navigation, and who cannot 
have, contribute their money to better the naviga- 
tion, and increase the advantages of the more 
favored over them? If there is anything in such a 
system to recommend it to a fair-minded or just 
community, | am entirely unable to discover it. 
W hat interest have my constituents in the improve- 
ment of the Hudson river; the canals and harbors 
of Iiinois, Indiana, or Michigan; or the harbor at 
St. Louis? None, And it is the same with the 
eastern Atlantic States: they have no interest in 
the improvement of the Tennessee river. 

I have said, or if I have not, 1 intend now to 
say, that the system is not only unjust in all of its 
bearings upon the different sections of the country, 
but itis kept up by log-rolling and bargaining— 
that it is the child of corruption, and ever has been. 
I undertake to say in my place here that no such 
general bill has ever passed the Congress of the 
United States which was not, to a greater or lesser 
extent, indebted to such corrupt combinations for its 
suceess; and if the secret history and influences of 
such bills could be known, they would disclose 
the fact. 

I am ready to admit that there is one class of 
representatives and constituency who would vote 
for such bills without having any item in them in 
their ** immediate locality;" bat they do so from a 
motive equally sordid—-1 mean those who support 
it because they view it asa branch, and an im. 
portant branch, of the protective policy, Those 
whoare for high duties for the purpose of protection, 
are willing to vote money for internal improve- 
ments, or almost anything else, They are for large 
expenditures, that they may create a vacuum In | 
the public treasury, to be replenished by high pro- 
tective duties; but I defy you to show me a good | 
free-trade man—I mean one who is honestly for low | 
tuxes—who is at the same time in favor of the | 
system of internal improvements, unless he has ! 
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| for my constituents and for my country, under the 


| wishes, | adopted t 


| course I may have erred. 
| regard to the bil! at all, it was in not voting against || 


|| part of the money while it is going. 
| these things; but then I do not understand the | 
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an object in his own State or district for which he 
wants a like appropriation. Such an individual 
cannot be found: if he can, I challenge gentle- 
men to name him. I will not refer to the course 
of others as a guide to my action; they were but | 
men, and, like myself, liable to err. am acting | 


solemn obligations and responsibilities incident to 

the capacity in which I act. I will do what IL be- 

lieve to be right, and meet the consequences; if my | 
constituents differ with me, they will say so. While | 
they are kind and indulgent upon all subjects, they 
are fearless and intelligent, and will hold me to a 
proper responsibility, and they know me too well 
to believe for a moment, that I love office so dearly, 
as to degrade myself, by yielding up, or aban- 
doning principles, which | believe to be sound and 
calculated to promote the best interests of the | 
country, and advocate those which | believe in my 
conscience are unjust and ruinous in practice, or | 
that I will stand in the way of the consummation 
of their well-ascertained wishes. I value too 
highly the little character I may have earned in the 
public service to forfeit it for the mere purpose of 
retaining or acquiring office. 

The honorable member says the appropriation 
was defeated by false friends. If he means to say 
I was, or am now, a false friend, I tell him he 
speaks too fast; but as 1 am allowed to presume 
he speaks for himself, I will not controvert his as- 
sertion. ‘That he isa false or very indiscreet friend, 
no member on this floor can well doubt; and he 
has this day given what I consider the most con- 
clusive evidence of it. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not vote in the House on 
the proposition to appropriate $100,000 to the Ten- | 
nessee river. My reasons are few, and easily un- 
derstood. I could not vote for it consistently with 
the principles which have governed my course | 
through life, and which I believe to be correct. | 
was prepared to vote against it; but having learned | 
from various sources that my constituents desired | 
the appropriation, I felt it my duty to them to per- | 
mit the vote to be taken without mine. My own | 
opinion was, that a majority of them were opposed 
to the system; yet as I had received letters from 
some of them, of both parties, holding a different 
opinion as to their wishes, and as they had no op- | 
portunity before the vote was to be taken to have 
a representative here who believed with them, if | 
they were for it, | felt that the fairest course for me 
to pursue was, to withhold my vote, and let the | 
House dispose of the question without me. I did 
not wish to misrepresent them: I will never | 
knowingly do that. And as I had some reason to 
doubt the accuracy of my opinions as to their 

« course which | thought least 
calculated to thwart their will. In adopting that 
Certainly if l erred in | 


the item for the Tennessee river. I very willingly 
submit the facts to my constituents, and will bow 
with deference and respect to their judgment. 
Although they may differ with me as to the cor- 
rectness of that act, yet they have hearts, and can 
and will give me full credit for the fair and honest 
purposes [ had in view. They need not be told | 
that I failed to vote through the fear of responsi- | 
bility: they will believe no such story. No man of | 
truth will venture to say or to intimate such a thing. | 
I had told some of the friends of the ‘Tennessee | 
river improvement, before I left home, that I could | 
not vote for it. I had written the same to others, 
after my arrival here this session; and on the very 
day the vote was taken, I repeated it in letters to | 
my district. I tried to get the floor, to publish | 
them here, so that, instead of endeavoring to con- 
ceal my views, I have given them, and endeavored | 
to give them, the widest circulation. These re- 
marks are made in explanation of my acts; not for 
the gentleman from Tennessee, but to be seen and | 
read by my constituents. I am sometimes told 
that the system of internal improvements is kept 
up, and in that way the public money is being 
distributed to other rivers; that the Tennessee river 
is as national, as constitutional, and as deserving, as | 
they are; and I am then asked why I do not get a | 


I admit all of || 


rinciple of morals or justice which teaches that | 
use others do wrong, I must do the ome 5 
thing, or join them in their wrong, in order to 


|| Same circumstances? 
| us remember and conform to the golden rule—do as 


| get any portion of it? 


, to vote for such a bill. 


/ mands? 
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make it right. If wrong in others, it would be 
equally soin me. I admit that the immediate jn. 
jury to my constituents might not be so great, if 
they could obtain a share of the spoils; but, in the 
proportion of its diminution to them, it would to 
that extent at least be increased upon those who 


_ could get no part of the money because of the want 


of an object upon which to expend it. I then ask 
my constituents if they would be willing to take 
the money of their fellow-citizens of other sections 
of the Union, against their will, and apply it to their 


| own local purposes, merely because others were doin 
| it? I am sure they would not. 


pi ot. Would they be 
willing for others to take their money under the 


If they would not, then let 


we would be done by. Suppose the Tennessee river 
did not run where it does, and there was no nayj- 
gable stream within hundreds of miles of my dis- 
trict: would niy people not condemn me if I were 


| to go into the support of the system of internal 
| improvements, thereby appropriating their mone 


to objects in New York or Massachusetts, when 
there was no chance under the system for them to 
I believe such would be the 
course of any people. Then if unjust when they 
were excluded, of course the same injustice would 
exist if they were the recipients. Our Govern. 
ment is not for the protection of the strong against 
the weak, or the many against the few. No such 
protection is needed, but the reverse—that the weak 
shall not be plundered by the strong, or the few 
by the combinations of the many. The great prin- 
ciples of eternal and evenhanded justice, which lie 
at the foundation of our Government and its insti- 
tutions, must be observed, or the Government is a 
curse instead of a blessing. 

Take, if you please, the item of $75,000 for the 
St. Louis harbor. That harbor interests, as I con- 


| ceive, no portion of the country except St. Louis 


and the immediate country surrounding it. Na- 
tional harbors are constructed by this Government 
for the use and protection of the navy. They 
should be built by the General Government for no 
other purpose. Sees any one suppose our navy 
will go to St. Louis for a harbor? Is not such an 
idea ridiculous and absurd? The $75,000, then, 
given to that harbor, is taken out of the money of 


all of the people, and given to the citizens and 


property-holders of St. Louis, to keep up the 
price of their property and to protect and guard 
them against misfortunes or the changing of the 
channel of the river. The money is not needed 
to give them navigation, but to give direction to 
the channel of the Misssissippi river: it is 
changing from the Missouri to the Illinois side. 
If it make the change, the price of property 


/in St. Louis will depreciate; and therefore the 


citizens and property-holders of that city call 
on and obtain from this Government the common 
money of the whole people to throw back to them 
and their city the channel of the river for their own 
individual personal benefit. And yet I am required 
Suppose, however, all 
States and sections of States had rivers, so that, 
in improving them, there would be some equality 
in the favors distributed, and we were all to join 
in and get our share of the appropriations: where, 
let me ask, is the money to come from; and what 
amount would be required to meet such heavy de- 
Fifty—yes, one hundred millions per 
annum would not be sufficient. 

These considerations address themselves to the 
good sense of the community. Such, however, 
will never be the case. The system of internal 
improvements by this Government, like a protec- 
tive tariff, feeds upon its own inequalities, and fal- 


tens one portion upon the hard earnings of the 


other; and as soon as you make it equal in its ex- 


_ actions of and favors to the whole people, it will tum- 


ble into ruins. The friends of the system know 
this, and will never consent to make it universal; 


| they will combine until they get strength to carry 


it, and leave the rest to be fleeced for their ben- 
efit. A protective tariff would benefit no one, if 
all interests, great and small, were protected to the 
same extent; for as soon as you protect all alike, 

ou afford protection to none; you destroy the 
inequality. The consequence is, that no one 18 
es over the rest, and the system, of course, 
ails. 

Such has been the history of protection in Great 
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Britain, where it is now in the very act of being 
abandoned. The very same may be said of the 
system of internal improvements, or any other 
system of distribution. As soon as you make it 
equal and just to ali in itsexactions and favors, 
it fails to benefit any, and will be promptly aban- 
doned. It would do my constituents no good to 
increase their taxes to this Government $100,000 
erannum more than they now pay, in order to 

ive that $100,000 to the Tennessee river. ‘They 
could do that themselves, and save the expense of 
collecting and disbursing; but if you will collect 
the money equally of ali the people of the United 
States and distribute it among my constituents, 
then they are benefited, for they get more out than 
they pay in; they get that which has been paid 
in by others, and therefore the system operates to 
their advantage. Such must be the case every- 
where. 

I will not elaborate this view further; it is too 
plain to require elucidation. You need not tell me 
that a river is national, and therefore entitled to 
the aid of this Government. What makes it na- 
tional? Is it the length, breadth, or depth? Or 
is it because it happens to run into an ocean, a gulf, 
oranother river? I can well imagine that a work 
is national when it is necessary for the use of the 
General Government as contradistincuished from 
the people; and when it is necessary (Ido not mean ex- 
pedient) for the Government to transport its troops, 
supplies, munitions of war, &c., or for the protection 
of the navy, and without which the purposes of 
the Governiaent must fail. But to say that the 
Government may have a war ‘* some hundred years 
hence,’’? and if so it would be convenient to have 
the use of a particular river here, or canal or rail- 
road there, does not come within the proper dis- 
tinction. Am I to understand gentlemen as say- 
ing that commerce makes a river national? Such 
an idea is absurd. How much commerce is neces- 
sary to make it national? Will some gentleman 
give me the true point or standard of nationality in 
a commercial point of view? Congress has power 
to regulate commerce, &e.; and if internal improve- 
ments are carried on under that clause, you have 
no right to require that the amount be over or 
under any specified sum. Such a rule or standard 
is entirely arbitrary, and unknown to the Consti- | 
tution. You must regulate commerce wherever it 
is found, whether it be $10,000,000 or $100,000.000. 
The Constitution knows nothing about amounts; 
and in a commercial sense there is no such thing | 
as nationality. If you have power under that par- 
ticular clause to clear out rivers, you have the 
same power to dig canals, make turnpike roads, 
build railroads, steamboats, warehouses, or do any- 
thing else which will promote and prosper the com- 
merce of the country, both external and internal. 

Mr. Chairman, it may not be entirely out of 
place for me to inquire who it is who attempts thus 
to read lectures to members? and where is his au- 
thority for the exercise of the duties of that re- 
sponsible station? If I had been called on to select 
some one to give lessons on consistency, I would 
never have thought of my meandering friend over 
the way, (Mr. Crozier.| He speaks of having 
made headway in influencing the action of the 
democracy! Who ever heard of such a thing? 
He influence the democracy!!! The idea is so su- 
er ridiculous | hardly know how to treat it. 

yecause some Democrats voted for the Tennessee 
river, the gentleman thinks it was because of his 
lucid remari:s. When will strange things cease to 
happen? Yes, sir, what a wonderful havoc the 
gentleman has made amongst the democracy !! 

The honorable gentleman declared himself for 
the system of internal improvements, and seemed 
to step forward as a sort of leader in favor of the 
Tennessee river, which I consider very unfortu- 
nate for the success of the undertaking. He has 
been lauded, however, very highly by some of the 
Whig papers in the State which I have the honor 
im part to represent; and I presume the true friends 
of the Tennessee river will feel as indignant as this 
House did when they learn that he voted against | 
the bill; they will see that it is an effort to make 
—— capital; he knows that the people of Ala- 

ama are largely democratic, especially those re- 
siding on the Tennessee river; that some, probably | 
many of them, feel a deep personal interest in the re- | 
moval of those obstructions; and if he can succeed in | 
creating an excitement in favor of a local interest, |, 
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he may also succeed in defeating the true democracy 
of the State. I do not say that the Whigs wener- 
ally of the State are in any such political scheme; 
I believe they are not; but I do believe the eentle- 
man and the papers to which I have alluded are 
engaged in it. it they are not, why do they cen- 
sure my colleague (Mr. Cuapmayn] and praise the 


| Tennessee Whigs, and especially the one to whom 


I am now replying, {[Mr. Crozter?] They all 
voted for the appropriation to the ‘lennessee river, 
and also voted against the bill; yet you find the 
paragraph which | now read in one of them: 


“The Tennessee members fought the question fairly and 
honestly, and gained friends for it. Had their efforts been 
seconded in the same spirit by our members, a different tate 
might have been meeted out to the amendment. But the 
Harbor Bill had no friend in the delegation except Mr. 
Hilliard—the amendment no friend but Chapman, Houston, 
and Hilliard. With what grace could the two former inem- 
bers ask members from other sections of the Union to vote 
for the Tennessee river, when they themselves were op 
posing the whole bill? It was asking meinbers from New 
England and the West to vote for our river, and we opposing 
all appropriations to improve the harbors and rivers in 
their sections. Had these members been known to be sin- 
cere on principle in wishing a great river to be improved, 
the friends of improvements in other quarters would have 
united with them in seeuring an appropriation to the Ten- 
mnessee.”? * * ® * * 

“The Harbor Bill appropriates $240,000 below the Shoals 
at Leuisville, and 80,000 above them, for the Ohio river. 
This fact shows what the western river improvement men 
ean accomplish for their great river. They go for cleaning 
out their “ Inland Sea’’—and by giving and taking—by going 
for other improvements elsewhere, see what they succeeded 
in securing for the Ohio!” 


It seems to me, if one deserves praise so does the 
other, as far as that item is concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat that the system of in- 
ternal improvements, in all its tendencies and in- 
fluences, 1s corrupting and dangerous, and that it 
is generally, if not universally, indebted to combi- 


, Nations, more or less corrupting, for its success; 
_and, if [am not mistaken, I will prove it by the 


, course of the gentleman from ‘Tennessee, [Mr. 


Crozier.] I do not mean to say, or to intimate, 


| that every man or any man who votes for it does 


so from corrupt or base motives—that he enters 
the market and positively makes a traffic of his 


| Vote—it is not necessary to my argument to make 


any such charge; but I do say, that many, very 
many, of them are more or less under the influence 
of that system which obtains its triumphs by the 


, favors it can dispense amongst its supporters, and 
, that imperceptibly, or otherwise, it gains upon them 


until it gets such control as to induce them to vote 
appropriations to objects their better judgment will 
not sanction. 

It will be remembered that the Tennessee river 
was the third or fourth item voted on in the House 
by the yeas and nays; that the honorable member 
(Mr. Crozier,] voted with the friends of the bill 


for every item wntil the one for the Tennessce river 


was stricken out; as soon as that was done, we find 
him in hot haste moving and voting to reconsider a 
preceding item for which he had voted, evidently 
showing that, if successful, he intended to follow it 


up by an effort to reconsider the other items for 
, Which he had voted. He afterwards voted against 


| nearly every item in the bill, and then voted against 
, the bill itself, notwithstanding he had declared him- 


selfa friend of internal improvements, and advo- 
cated that bill! How, and why is this? A friend 
of the system voting against it because a particular 


, item had been voted down! 


Here, sir, is an ample commentary on the sys- 
tem, and abundant proof of my charge. Can any 
man doubt asto the motive of the gentleman? 
When he voted for the previous items, he must 


have done so because he believed they were right, / 


or because he wanted their friends to help him to 


_keep in his item. When he moved and voted to re- 


consider, he must have done so because he believed 


the items to be wroug in themselves, or he intend- 


ed it as a sort of punishment to the friends of the 
bill for striking out the Tennessee river. Now, 


_sir, 1 am willing that the honorable member may 
take either horn of the dilemma. 


If he believed the 
items right when he voted for them, and moved 


‘and voted to reconsider asa punishment to the | 
, friends of the bill with a view to thwart them, and 
| thereby force them to reinstate the Tennessee river | 


against their own judgments, then my charge is 


| sustained; if, however, he believed them wrong 
| when he voted for them, but gave the vote tosecure || 


the passage of his item, then also is my charge fully 
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sustained. The facts are that he voted with the 
friends of the bill until they helped to vote out his 
amendment, and then he now only voted against the 
bill, but endeavored te have a reconsideration of an 
item for which he had voted, and his motion to re- 
consider.was made as soon as his amendment was 
voted down. Does any man suppose he had, from 
honest reflection, in that brief space of time, changed 
his oninion ? Surely not—he will not say so him- 
self; then why change his vote? Sir, it must have 
been because he saw that the friends of the bill 
wanted no more vates for it—that they believed 
they could pass it without the aid of the friends of 
the ‘Tennessee river, and that they would net vote 
for that river. As I have already remarked, it 
then becomes a subject of inquiry, why he voted 
for the previous items. Was it because he thought 
they ought to pass ? He will not say so; for as soon 
as he lost his own favorite item he voted to reeon- 
sider. Then, sir, I fee] authorized in charging that 
his vote for them was induced by other means, I 
am justified in charging upon him that he voted 
for those items against the honest convictions of 
his own mind, and alone because he hoped and ex- 
pected thereby to keep in the ‘Tenvessee river. The 
gentleman will hardly venture to deny it—I chal- 
lenge him to do so. I do not mean to say that the 
honorable member entered the market and made 
an express sale of himself; | only mean to say that 
it operated upon him so as to induce him to vote 
for items he believed to be wrong. That its effect 
upon him was that of a douceur; and would have 
influenced, and did influence his vote for things 
his judgment condemned, nothing can be more evi- 
dent. 

Mr. Chairman, I will go one step further; and 
if I state the gentleman wrong, he can correct me. 
I say—and your Journals show the fact—that the 
member from Tennessee was opposed to the whole 
bill, and, with very few exceptions, to every item 
in it; for he so voted. He had his votes recorded 
upon your Journals, acting under the solemn ob- 
ligations of an oath, and will not now venture to 
controvert what they prove; and yet, notwithstand - 
ing all this, he was willing to vote for the whole bill 
if its friends had kept in the Tennessee river item! 
The factis susceptible of theclearest proof. Again, 
sir, the very extract read by me froma paper in my 
own State proves my charge. There is one of the 
friends of the system complaining of myself and 
colleague because we would not go for other items; 
that we were opposed to the bill; that we would 
not give and take! We are cited to the western 
members, who are thought to be very liberal in 
such things—in giving and taking—a kind of swap- 
ping work; you vote for mine, and I will vote for 
yours. lask, what is that but the influence of the 
system, resulting in corrupt combinations? Thus 
we have abundant facts before us, proving not only 
that the system is corrupting, but also showing 
clearly that the gentleman was, to a greater or less 
extent, under its influence. 

This influence may have been insensible to him— 
probably it was—I do not imagine otherwise; and 
therein consists in part the magnitude of the dan- 
ger resulting from it—it steals imperceptibly upon 
us, until we find ourselves its open advocates. 

In that way, and by such means, bills of that 
character generally, if not always, secure their 
strength, and obtain a majority of the body through 
which they have to pass; and I can hardly doubt 
that if the gentleman had been successful in recon- 
sidering the items, and defeating the bill; if he 
had been able to control votes enough to have de- 
feated it, he would have been admitted into the 
brotherhood; the Tennessee river would have been 
inserted and retained in the bill; and he, instead of 
the votes he did give, would have voted for it and 
every one of its items. He has given the highest 
evidence of his susceptibility to the dangers of this 
seductive system—of his pliable quality. By it, 
he was made willing to vote wrongfully hundreds 


of thousands of dollars for seas, bays, harbors, 
| eulfs, rivers, and all such things, of and about 


which he knew comparatively nothing, if he could 
only get a portion for his own region. Yes, sir; 
he would swallow down everything presented to 
him, if you would only oil it with a little money 


| for the Tennessee river. 


I might cite other cases quite as strong. I might 
instance a scene which was enacted in this Hall 


' in the 28th Congress, when we had before us an 
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eastern and a western internal improvement bill. 
They then were divided into two sections, and 
had to combine their forces, as well as they could, 
for either to pass, much less could we expect each 
item to pass upon its own merits, Yet gentlemen 
seem to think I should vote for such things, and (as 
I have already shown in the extract referred to) one 
of the Whig papers in my own State seems to re- 
buke my colleague [Mr. Cuapman] and myself, 
heeause we did not enter into this corrupt scheme, 
witha view to vet our river in the bill! He tells us 
it is folly to expect to get anything for our river, 
unless we go for the other items! ‘Then, sir, I say 
to my constituents, if that is the only way in ‘hich 
an appropriation can be had for the ‘Tennessee river, 
it will never be obtained by me—never. ‘These 
are some of my thoughts upon this important 
question: I freely and gladly submit them to the 
House and to the country. 

Mr. Chairman, probably I should apologize to 
the committee for this trespass upon its time, but 
more especially for speaking to matters not in issue 
under the amendment proposed, The House will 
bear me witness, however, that I never indulge in 
irrelevant debate, unless in a case like this, where 
an assault has been made especially requiring from 
mea reply and vindication. My course, then, on 
this occasion, needs no apology. On the contrary, 
my friends would have condemned me had I not 
made the remarks I have just submitted to the 
committee. 

A few words as to the true point before us. I 
intend to make a motion to strike from this bill 
everything relating to marine hospitals. I have 
no hostility to the seamen who are to be benefited 
by it—none at all—but the contrary; and so long 
as the apprepriations were made out of the hospi- 
tal fund. | had not the least objection to it. The 
Government is the mere agent or trustee for the 
collection and distribution of the fund; and because 
the amount does not prove to be equal to the de- 
mands, the Governmentis now called onto make up 
the deficiency out of its own funds: that I consider 
wrong. If the hospital fund is not sufficient for 
the purpose, raise the tax, or abolish the system. 
If you consent to fasten such a system upon the 
general treasury, you will soon have an immense 
poor-house system to manage. Sir, you had quite 
as well provide poor-houses, hospitals, or what- 
ever else you may please to call them, for the sick 
and disabled of any other class or calling of our 
fellow-citizens. Suppose a bill should be present- 
ed for consideration to build hospitals for the sick 
and disabled of any other class: what would this 
House say to it? leer be told that there is a tax 
of twenty cents per month collected from all seamen 


to make the hospital fund. Very well; if you will || 


will go 


confine your een to that fund, 
iad just as well appropriate the 


with you; but you 


money of the treasury to a new class who have | 


never paid a cent, as to appropriate out of it an 
amount beyond the hospital fund paid by the sea- 


men, &c. ‘The purpose of the system in its incep- | 


tion was for the Government to act as the friend 


of the seaman, and, free of een to collect from | 


each one twenty cents a month, which was to form 
a general fund for the care, protection and comfort 


|| the tariff of 1842. ‘They are very short. 


of that class of our population in any part of the | 


country, the Government to have power to disburse 
it according to the demand upon it, arising out of the 
wants of seamen. I am unwilling that it shall go 
further, and therefore will vote to strike it from 
this bill. 





THE TARIFF. 


SPEECH OF MR. M. McCLEAN, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tue Hovse or Representatives, 
June 18, 1846. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, on the bill reducing the 
duty on Imports, and for other purposes— 

Mr. McCLEAN addressed the Committee as 
follows: 

Mr. Crareaman: It is not without embarrass- 
ment that I rise to address the committee on 
this occasion. Since I have had the honor of a 
seat in this Hall, I have chosen rather to be a 
listener than to take up the time of the House or 
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| 
| the committee in any remarks of my own. But 
| looking to the importance of the subject now 
| under discussion—to the character of the bill upon 
_ the table—to the position occupied on this question 
by the State which I have in part the honor to 
_represent—and as it is probable, in my action 
upon this question, that I may be compelled to 
| differ from a portion of that party with which it 
is my pleasure to act, it is proper that I should 
ask the indulgence of the committee whilst I sub- 
mit a few remarks at this time. 
A few days ago (continued Mr. McC.) I pre- 

sented to this House a series of resolutions from 
| the Legislature of Pennsylvania, on the — - 
wi 


| ask the Clerk to read them. 
The preamble and resolutions were read as fol- 
lows: 
Resolutions relative to the tariff. 
Whereas the tariff of one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-two produces no more than sufficient revenue to de- 
| fray the necessary expenses of the General Government, 
| and affords only an adequate incidental protection to Amer- 
| jean industry and American manufactures against foreign 
competition and foreign policy, and a consequent encour- 
agement to commercial enterprise, to agricultural pursuits, 
and tothe development of our own natural resources : 

And whereas it is believed the people of Pennsylvania are 
opposed to any alteration in the existing tariff, until further 
experience has shown that a modification is required to se- 
cure a continuance of such protection, and to promote the 

| general welfare: Therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
| Commonwealth of Pennswrania,in General Assembly met, 
That our Senators and Representatives in Congress be, and 
they are hereby, requested to onpose all attempts to alter or 
modify the tariff act of the thirtieth of August, one thou- 
sand cight hundred and forty-two. 
Mr. McC. continned. Now, Mr. Chairman, I 
propose to submit a few remarks, based upon these 
| resolutions, with reference to the bill upon your 
table. TI will not diseuss the point here as to the 
right of the Legislature of a State to instruct or 
request its Representatives on this floor in relation 
to their action on any partienlar question. Tama 
| Democrat. I hold to the right of instruction from 
| my people, and I will permit no man, nor any 
body of men, to stand between me and the people 

'Trepresent. I hold that the representative is the 

| mere agent, the servant, if you choose, of his con- 
stituents. 


| halls. 

But these resolutions and requests, coming from 
'the Legislature of my native State—from the 
| Democratic Legislature of both Houses, signed 
}and approved by a Democratic Governor—and 
| being, as I believe these resolutions are, in strict 
accordance with the wishes of the people whom I 
have the honor more immediately to represent, I 
feel bound, in my action here, to pay the strictest 
regard to them. 

It has been said that the tariff of 1842 was a 
temporary measure, and the course of our distin- 
guished Secretary of State, our late democratic 
| Senator, and his action and vote on that bill, have 
been referred to. 
eulogy from me. His motives and patriotism have 
never been questioned at home or abroad. I admit 
that the tariff of 1842 may have been considered 


but I ask, is this the time to repeal it? Is this the 


| time, situated as our country is, to act calmly and |) 
I came here unin- | 
structed, unpledged, untrammelled, in relation to || 


| deliberately on this question ? 


my course upon it. Tam willing to admit that there 
are some imperfections in the bill of 1842. 


It cannot be expected that, in a bill containing so 
many items, everything should be perfect, or that 
they could be so adapted as to equalize the duties 
on imports over the whole extent of our country. 
But we are now inthe seventh month of the session. 
We are at war. Our country is in a state of ex- 
citement. I ask whether this is the time to revise 
our tariff, and to enact a system of duties that shall 
be permanent? Our country, its manufacturing 
| Interests, the prosperity of its institutions—all re- 
| quire that when we again enact such a system, it 
| Shall be a permanent one, that ourpeople may know 
| upon what they have to depend; and I contend, for 
| the reasons stated, that the time is now unfavorable 
to the accomplishment of such an object. Those of 
‘us who are farmers feel that to remain here five 
and six hours a day, inthis close and heated at- 


‘‘ mosphere, is little better than imprisonment. The 


GLOBE. 


He is the mirror through which their | 
| wishes and their desires should be reflected in these 


Sir, that gentleman needs no | 


as a temporary measure by those who enacted it; | 


There | 
is no system of human legislation that is perfect. | 








[June 18, 


Ho. or Reps. 


country is becoming impatient. Let us vote sup. 
plies of men and money to prosecute the existiy. 
| war, and let us adjourn. Let us go home to oy, 
constituents. Let us consult with them as to wha: 
our action should be, and what kind of a peace. 
tariff it is proper to adopt. Is this the time, in 
state of war, when levies of men are making oy, 
the different States, to act calmly and de liberately 
on this great question? [ judge not. I judge thai 
whatever the views of the people may be on th. 
question of the tariff of 1842, they will sustain ys 
in adjourning, and holding the subject over for 
| future consideration. In expressing these views. 
I believe that I am speaking in accordance wit) 
the views of a majority of the people of Pennsy|- 
vania. Ido not rise here to eulozize my natiy: 
| State. She needs no eulogy; and if she did, ther: 
are others of my colleagues more competent to tho 
task than I profess to be. We ask you to look a: 
her not only as she is, but as she has been, er: 
and glorious. Her past history is written in th: 
records of your country. The part she bore jy 
the wars of the Revolution, the part she bore jn 
the late war, is matter of history. And let me say. 
| with regard to the war in which we are now ep- 
| gaged, that she will not be backward in obeyine 
her country’s call. In my own district, meetings 
have been held without distinction of party. 
Whigs and Democrats have vied with each other 
in their endeavors to come to the support of the 
| Executive in carrying on this war, and bringing it 
| to a speedy and glorious termination. ime 
Pennsylvania, although she was the first to abo!- 
ish an institution which has been an unfortunar 
| one for our country, does not participate in ¢/ 
feelings of those who look at this war, and at th: 
measure out of which it has grown, through th 
distorting medium of abolition prejudices, Sh 
| feels that, although it has been termed a southern 
' measure, it also deserves to be classed among th: 
|| great national measures which should override a 
local and narrow sectional considerations. As | 
have said, she was the first to abolish the institu 
‘tion of slavery. As early as the year 1780), sii 
| prepared to relieve herself from this evil. lL beg to 
| say here, not having until now had an opportunity 
_ of doingso, that in giving my vote early in the ses- 
sion in favorof the rule prohibiting the presentation 
of abolition petitions, and the consequent agitation 
of the subject to the neglect of the important busi- 
|| ness of the country, I did nothing inconsistent 
| with the early action of Pennsylvania on the sub- 
| ject of slavery, of which she may be so justly 
i{ proud. 
‘| There was a time when, strange as it may ap- 
'| pear, the term abolition was an honorable term. It 
|| applied to a repeal of that which we had a right to 
| repeal. It referred to the action of our own State, 
|| and of those States that abolished that institution. 
| [was not warm in my seat in this House, when, for 
| the vote I have alluded to, the first vote I ever gav: 
1 in my representative capacity, ] was attacked by 
four Whig papers in my district. It was, as | 
have said, my first vote, and I confess that, ditfer- 
| ing as I did with most of my colleagues, I felt some 
|| hesitation concerning it. ut when I found thet 
four Whig papers assailed me for it, I felt satisfied 
that I had done right, and that their attack was 
a good enough endorsement of my course. This 
| is the first opportunity I have ever had of making 
any allusion to that matter. pia 
|| Pennsylvania has been always democratic. She 
| has never wavered in her democratic course. 
A voice: ‘* How was it in 1840?” 
| Mr. McCrean. It is true that in 1840 she 
| did cast her vote for the Whig candidate; not, In- 
| deed by a majority, but by less than a majority. 
‘| Her vote for General Harrison was a plurality 
‘| vote only. She has always sustained a democratic 
|| Executive of our country. Her institutions are 
‘| democratic. And I beg gentlemen here not ‘0 
| drive her too close to the wall; I beg them to esti- 
| mate properly the position in which her Repre- 
|| sentatives on this floor are placed. I am glad that 
| in the vote I gave the other day against taking * 
‘| this bill, I was sustained by nearly all my co’ 
leagues. And feeling thus sustained, and believ- 
ing that I shall be sustained by my own pay 
the remarks [ now propose to make shall be ai- 
| rected to the propriety of delay in action on this 


| bill. 
‘Since I came here, I have, with whatever feeble 
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ability I possessed, sustained the Executive and 
the Administration. I have cast my vote for large 
expenditures called for by the exigencies of the 
country—expenditares which I would have been 
loth to vote for in any other contingency than that 
of war. lL represent an intelligent, liberal, and, at 
the same time, thrifty and frugal eer who like 
to see Where their money goes; but who, in time of 
war, when the character and the honor of the coun- 
try are at stake, will not hesitate to vote liberal 
supplies of men and money to carry on the war. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to raise the ques- 

tion whether a tariff for protection is such a one as 
the interests of the country, or the progressive 
character of our institutions and the new light 
which is every year cast upon us, will justify, or 
not. It is sufficient for me to know that the tariff 
of 1842 works well. The gentleman who prece- 
ded me [Mr. 8S. Jones] says that we should judge 
the tree by its fruits. I am willing to take him at 
his word. Tecan only speak with reference to that 
yortion of the country with which I am more im- 
mediately acquainted. And what do I see there? 
Everywhere around me, in whatsoever direction | 
may travel, | see the evidences of a prosperous, 
happy, and cheerful people. Go where I will, I 
hear the hum of busy industry. I see the evi- 
dences of improvement—of prosperity, | was going 
to say—almost unexampled in the history of our 
country. The farmer has a good price for his pro- 
duce. During the last season he has had abundance 
tospare. The wages of labor are fair. ‘The cur- 
rency is as good as ever it was; it has never in my 
recollection been better. The system works well. 
The tree bears fruit; the fruit is good; and, as 
the gentleman from Georgia says, by its fruit the 
tree should be judged. 

The system of imposing duties on imports is in- 
trieate and complex. Ithas engaged the attention 
of all our wisest statesmen since the adoption of 
the Constitution. And will you rashly make a 
change in the face of the prosperity of the coun- 
try? Will you pull down a system which is work- 
ing so well? I trust not. I trust that at this late 
period of the session, in the midst of the excite- | 
ment that prevails, you will not force this House 
to adopt a measure which the people expect to be | 
permanent. I have said that I will not raise the | 
question whether it is ee to make such a tariff 
as will foster and protect American industry. But 


I trust that the day has not come when a Demo- || 
crat who raises his voice here in favor of free dis- | 


cussion must be cried down. I think many good 
reasons may be adduced in favor of a system | 


which imposes reasonable duties for the encourage- || . 
I . 'S® |) canals,) as well calculated to aid and encourage 


ment of domestic industry. One, for instance, is | 
to be found in a cause which will always exist; | 
and that is, a reasonable apprehension of war. No | 
nation should ever be unprepared for that calamity. 
Every nation ought so to encourage its own indus- 
try, that in the event of war, if there are any arti- 
cles entering into the consumption of the people 
which are necessary for their subsistence and their | 
comfort, it should not be deprived of these articles, 
but should look to its own resources for a supply | 
| 
{ 


of them. I refer the committee to the action of 
the first Congress on this subject. The preamble | 
to the second act passed by the first Congress | 
which assembled under the Constitution of the 
United States, declared its object to be ‘the en- 
couragement of manufactures and the raising of 
revenue.” 

In his message to Congress in 1796, General 
Washington says: 

“Congress have repeatedly, and not without success, di- 
rected their attention to the encouragement of manufac- 
twres. The objectis of too much consequence not to insure 
4 continuance of their efforts in every way which shall ap- 
pear eligible.’? 

Mr. Jefferson, in his message of November, 
1808, says: 

_ “ The situation into which we have been thus forced, has 
impelled us to apply a portion of our industry and capital to 
internal manufactures and improvements. The extent of 
this conversion is daily increasing, and little doubt remains | 
that the establishments formed and forming will, under the 
auspices of cheaper materials and subsistence, the freedom | 


of lahor from taxation with us, and of protecting duties, and 
prohibitions, become permanent.” 


_ In 1816, Mr. Jefferson addressed a letter to Ben- 
affirms in the fullest manner his opinion in favor of | 
the policy of protecting American manufactures, or | 
of what he ealls the ** American system.”’ 
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letter he says, the *‘ Federal merchants of Massa- 
chusetts”’ are opposed to this system. 
Mr. Madison said, in his message of February, 


1815: 


** There is no subject which can enter with greater force 
into the deliberations ef Congress, than a consideration of 
the means to preserve aad promote the manufactures which 
have sprung into existence and attained an unparalicted 
maturity throughout the United States, during the period of 
the European wars. This source of national independence 
and wealth I anxiously recommend, therefore, to the prouipt 
aud constant guardianship of Congress.” 


In his Inaugural message in March, 1817, Pres- 
ident Monroe said: 

** Our manufactures will likewise require the systematic 
and fostering care of the Government.” 

In 1824, General Jackson, in a letter addressed 
to Dr. Coleman, of North Carolina, on the subject 
of the tariff, says: 

1 will ask, what is the real situation of our agriculturists ? 
Where has the American farmer a market for his surplus 
product?) Except for cotton, he has neiher a forcign nora 
home market. Does not this clearly prove, where there is 
no market either at home or abroad, that there is too much 
labor employed in agriculture, and that the channels for 
labor should be multiplied? Common sense points out at 
onee the remedy. Draw from agriculture this superabun 
dant labor, employ itin mechanism and manufactures, there 
by creating a home market for your breadstutls, and dis 
tributing labor to the most profitable account, aud benefits to 
the country will result. Take from agriculture in the Uni- 
ted States, six hundred thousand men. women, and children, 
and you will at onee give a home market for more bread- 
stuffs than all Eurcpe now furnishes us. In shkert, siv, we 
hire been too long subject to the British merchants. IWis time 
that we should become a lite more Americanized 3 and, in 
stead of feeding tie paupers of England, feed our own; or 
else in a short time, by continuing our present policy, we 
shall all be rendered paupers ourseives.”’ 











In February, 1828, the same eminent individual 
sent to the Governor of the State of Indiana, in 
answer to certain resolutions of the Legislature of 
that State, on the subject of the tariif and internal 
improvements, a copy of the letter from which the 
foregoing extracts are made, and remarks: 

“7 will further observe to your Excellency, that my views 
of constitutional power and American policy were imbibed, 
in no small degree, in the times and from the sages of the 
Revolution, and that my experience has not disposed me to 
forget their lessons.”’ 

I have furnished testimony from those who are 
numbered with the dead. 1 add the testimony of 
one who is still living, and has long occupied a 
prominent siation in the councils of hiscountry. I 
refer to the remarks of Mr. Calhoun in ]8i6. I 
have not been able to obtain the paper that contains 
them. But they are said to be in the Intelligencer 
of the 26th of March, 1816. Again, in his report 
as Secretary of War, on roads and canals, Mr. 
Calhoun refers to the system, (i. e. of roads and 


domestic manufactures. 
Now, (continued Mr. McC.,) I desire to take 


| my humble position in the path of that great man, 


In that ~ 


General Jackson, whose opinions I have just 
quoted. I believe it is time that we should become 
a little more Americanized. I trust I feel in relation 
to this question as an American should feel. See 
the condition in which our country is placed. Re- 
cent events, I admit, have effected some change, 
but it is our duty at all times to legislate for our 
own institutions. We have until recently been 
threatened with aggression from abroad. We are 
now engaged in hostilities with a sister Republice— 
a weaker one it is true. The Powers of Europe 
are looking on with jealousy, anxious that we 
should destroy each other; or rather, as our head 
is the tallest, waiting to strike a blow and bring us 
to the level of Mexico and her sister Republics. 
Sir, itis time that wé should become Americanized. 
Oh! for a spark of that American fire which blazed 
so intensely in these halls during the Oregon de- 
bate. [A member: ‘It was extinguished in the 
other end of the Capitol.’’} I think that this is 
the time when we should cherish American rights— 
when we should make our country, to the remotest 
extremity, feel the deep, strong, warm pulsations 
of an American heart. 


and I ask gentlemen, will they not come up to the 
rescue, and cherish their own institutions? 


I am in favor of everything American save na- | 


l || tive Americanism, in the political sense of that 
Jamin Austin, of Massachusetts, in which he re- 


term. The State of Pennsylvania, peopled by 


emigrants and the descendants of emigrants, from | 
alinost every country in Europe, should be the last | 


to advocate the proscriptive principles of that in- 


| cannot prevent it. 
‘the importers and those who make out the bills 


The holy alliance are look- |, wil! not cheat, because the duties are so low that 


ing on with jealousy, and are talking of regulating | 


| the balance of Power in this western hemisphere; || j,yoices 


tolerant school. In the pure atmosphere of the 
country, on the tops of our mountains, in the 
hearts of our valleys, native Americanism, as a 
political theorv, has no recognized existence. It 
lives and breathes, and has its being in the dense 
thoroughfares of our cities alone. The American 
can point with pride to that clause in the Consti- 
tution which forbids a religious test for holding 
office. Strike out that clause, and our liberties, as 
a people, would be but of brief duration. In my 
own district the naturalized population of my ac- 
quaintance are as honest, worthy, and patriotic citi- 
zens, as any portion of our inhabitants; and, in the 
event of active service being required during the 
existing war, the naturalized citizens of our State 
would be as willing as any others to rally under 
the stars and stripes, and to fight for the liberties 
of their adopted land. 

But this is said to be a party measure; and we 
are called upon by party ties to come up to this 
work. Sir, Il deny that this tariff question in Penn- 
sylvania has ever been made a party question. The 
Whigs attempted to make it so, and failed. I be- 
lieve their greatest glory new, if they looked to 
party views and feelings, would be the rep al of 
the tariff. But I have more respect for that party, 
as a body, than to suppose that they are actuated 
by such unworthy motives. [I will not say that 
much for their leaders. 

The late steamer brought us the news of two 
very important events—an interesting occasion hap- 
pening to the Queen, and the repeal of the corn- 
laws. As republicans, I believe we are about as 
much interested in the one as the other. I dislike 
this gaping, longing, and stretching out for news 
from England; as if we could not legislate without 
the approbation of the mother country. I disap- 
proved of it whilst the Oregon debate was in prog- 
ress—I disapprove of it now. 

Reference has been made to the exhibition of 
American manufactures in this city, and it has been 
gravely charged that free tickets were sent here to 
influence the votes of members. Is there no other 
Kind of influence sought to be brought to bear upon 
members? I never expected, when | came here, 
to see such an exhibition as I have seen. I never 
expected to see British merchants and manufactu- 
rers brought into our committee rooms to exhibit 
their manufactures to influence American legisla- 
tion on the tariff. Gentlemen may talk as they 
please of the chairman of the committee of the Na- 
tional Fair sending free tickets to members of Con- 
gress. It was no more than an act of courtesy. 
But it is disgraceful to see British agents coming to 
this Capitol, infesting your committee-rooms, on 
this subject of duties on imports. I think, as en- 
lightened Americans, we should not submit to the 
repetition of such a scene. The exhibition held in 
this city must, 1 think, have been gratifying to 
every American of proper feeling. I had no part 
in getting it up; but I confess that, when I entered 


|| the building, 1 felt a glow of pride at the evidences 


of skill and ingenuity on the part of our manufac- 
turers and workmen; and at the articles of exquis- 
ite skill and delicacy from the fair hands of our 
countrywomen. My own district furnished its 
humble quota, and I felt prouder of my people than 
I had ever felt before. 

The change recommended by the bill under con- 
sideration, and by the letter of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, is from the specific to the ad valorem 
principle. Now, I differ with the honorable gen- 
tleman who preceded me, [Mr. Jones of Georgia, } 
as to the preference that should be given to the ac 
valorem over the specific duties. "The question is, 
whether you will adopt the home or the foreign 
valuation. Iam in favor of the valuation of my 
countrymen—the valuation of specific duties, in 
preference to the system of ad valorem duties, in- 
ducing and presenting facilities for fraud. You 
The gentleman says that 


there would be no object in making out fraudulent 
But men, in carrying out fraudulent in- 
tentions, are not actuated by the amount to be 
obtained from the fraud. I believe that a system 
of fraud would be carried on by foreign or 
too intricate and too extensive to be reached by 
any enactment we may make. I believe they 
would cheat, no matter what amount was involv- 
ed. They like it; and they will cheat for cents as 
well as dollars. 
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The ad valorem basis subjects the revenue to 
constent changes in amount, just as the prices of 
imported articles rise and fall, the revenue being 
least when the Government needs it most. 

The system of ad valorem duties will drive 
every American importer from the foreign trade. 
In despotic and monarchical governments, the 
revenue collected from duties upon imports, as well 
nas other sources, oes to the support of the nobility 
of the realm. It is applied to the maintenance of 
a branch of the population in which the people at 
large feel little interest, especially as the means 
are in part drawn from those who are least able to 
bear it; and for that reason importers are less con- 
scientious about frauds. In our country every man 
feels that he has an interest in the concerns of the 
Government, He is a constituent part of a great 
mass, The humblest individual feels that he has an 
interest in the faithful administration of the affairs 
of the Government, He feels that. a fraud upon 
the Government is a fraud upon the people com- 
posing that Government. 

ut we are called upon as a party to repeal the 
tard. To may differ from the President and his 
financial Secretary upon one single subject, with- 
out laying myself open toa charge of inconsist- 
ency. Lam a member of a co-ordinate branch of 


the Government. An independent discharge of 
duues by each is the only security for the perpe- 
tuity of our political fabric. In a country with 


interests so diversified as ours is, it cannot be ex- 
pected that men, brought up in and coming from 
wrdely-separated sections of this vast country, 
should entertain the same opinion on all and every 
subject connected with the policy that ought to be 
pursued by those to whom the administration of 
the Government was committed. The Executive 
has his peculiar responsibility, Asa Representative, 
[have mine—less weighty and more circumscribed, 
itis true; but not, on that account, the less im- 
portant to myself, 

The party cry is raised; and the Union is ecall- 
ing on the democratic party here to come up to the 
work, We have had lectures upon the subject 
time and again; and I beg leave to read two ex- 
tracts from that paper, taken from a work written 
by a Mr. Macgregor, (at the request, I believe, of 
the Queen,) in favor of free trade. I find these 
extracts in the Union of the 16th: 

“If England has made great advances towards an equita- 
ble and liberal system of commercial legislation, the free 
and United States of America have actually retrograded 
from a system fiscally and commercially unsound in its ori 
gin, into the most wretched and unenlightened schemes of 


customs duties, framed on the fallacious basis of protecting 
manuiactures. 

“'The numerous customs tariffs of the United States 
would be disereditable to the most ignorant and barhwrous 
government; and, when we consider the intelligence of the 
citizens, and the condition of the country, when Congress 
first passed laws to impose duties on the importation of 
foreign commodities, we can only account for the blunders 


committed, by an hereditary attachment to the bad example 
of the mother country.’ 


Here (continued Mr. McC.) is a paper pub- 
lished in the city of Washington adopting such 
language. | do not charge the Administration 
with it, [believe no one is responsible for remarks 
in this newspaper but the editor. 

There is another extract: 

“ But with all these lights and advantages to guide them, 
and having a free course before them, erroneous views of 
commercial Jegislation arose out of the very principles of 
independence which they declared. Men of moderate am- 
bition and frugal habits, like Washington and many others, 
entertained, with no doubt pure intentions, the idea, that in 
order to be perfectly independent, they must produce at 
home everything required tor food, raiment, shelter, conve- 
nience, and Juxury. This fallacious principle has hitherto 
prevailed, but we believe cannot be very long continued.” 


As an American, (continued Mr. MeC.,) and 
trusting I have an American heart, I dislike to sce 
the name of Washington in such an association, 
In our region of country we are not accustomed to 
it. Twill not ask where the editor got his commis- 
sion. I might be charged with quoting from the 
other end of the Capitol, But I ask, who mounted 
this editor with lash in hand, and free-trade spurs 
on his heels to goad our flanks, and drive us up to 
the work of repeal? I believe that the newspaper 
press in this country should follow, not lead, the 
action of a free ee | independent people. I feel 
that I am a friend of this Administration. I took 
an humble part in the election of the present wor- 
thy Executive to the station he holds. I admire 
him. Tadmire his noble bearing in the present 
difficult position in which he is placed. I feel that 


The Tariff—Mr. Me Clean. 
{ would sustain him in every proper measure; and 
I trust that my party allegiance is not to be brought 
in question, ir | choose to differ from the Union 
on this subject. I gloried as much as any man in 
the election of President Polk. My own fate in 
the canvass of 1844 was buta drop in the bucket 
compared with the interest I felt in his election; 
and I believe that he will fulfil the highest expec- 
tations of those who elevated him to power. As I 
mingled yesterday with the gay and happy throng, |, 
of all ages and conditions in life, in the front of 
the presidential mansion, listening to the strains of 
music from the Marine band, my attention was 
attracted by a smail enclosure round a young and 
thriving tree. I went and examined it. It was a 
young hickory; it had sprung out of the root of 
the old one that had occupied its place. And I 
thought it was a striking emblem. I believe the 
President will turn out to be in truth Young Hick- 
ory; and that in his retirement a grateful country 
will esteem him whilst living, and venerate his 
memory when dead, [trust that my friend, the 
[rish gardener, will cherish the young twig. 

But | was reading certain extracts. I suppose 
now we are to dance Macgregor’s Reel, an old 
Seotch dance, to the music of the pipes. As I 
was referring to the opinions of Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Madison, and all the fathers of our coun- 
try on this question, an old verse came into my 
mind— 

Our fathers lived in darker days 3 
They had no gleam from wisdom’s rays— 
Like owls that seck their prey by night, 
‘Their children cannot see for light.” 

Now we live in the midst of light. All the 
opinions that have been given by the fathers of our 
institutions in the days gone by are to be disre- 
carded. We are to adopt a new set of opinions. 

But my time is running out. I voted, I confess, 
for the one-hour rule, and I do not complain of its 
operation. | have not time to go into a discussion 
of the merits of this bill. I regret it the Jess, in- 
asmueh as the honorable member who spoke this 
morning, and who is also a member of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, stated that the bill 
had not yet been perfected, that amendments were 
to be introduced; and we do not therefore know 
the precise form the bill ts to take. 

There have been three periods of universal dis- | 
tress throughout our land since the peace of 1783, 
and in each case under low duties. I appeal to 
those who remember those periods; and others, 
[ refer to the annals of our country. Those peri- 
ods were from 1783 (the conclusion of the revolu- 
tionary war) to 1789; 1815 to 1824; 1837 to 1842. 

Our hichest tariff? was that of 1828; our greatest 
revenue was under it, for the year 1831, being 
$30,312,851 net, at rates of duty averaging 4] per | 
cent. on imports subject to duty, (See Doc. No. 
3, 28th Congress.) Our lowest tariff was in oper- | 
ation in 1842, being less than 24 per cent. on the 
dutiable imports, and produced a net revenue for 
the year of 912,750,173. With this fact staring 
me in the face, 1 will hesitate to adopt the maxim 
advocated upon this floor, that the lower the duties 
the greater the revenue. I have time barely to 
glance at one or two of the principal features in the 
act of 1842. I find some of the articles paying the 
highest duties are those denominated “luxuries,’’ 
and entering into the use and consumption of the 
rich. ‘The article paying the highest rate of 
duty, imported in any considerable quantity, is 
that of spirits, the rate varying, on brandy, rum, 
and gin, from 129 to 167 per cent., and producing 
$1,122,000 of revenue. The duty upon silks is a 
specific duty of $2 50 per pound, yielding a revenue 
of $1,586,000. . 

One of the greatest innovations proposed in the 
bill now under consideration is a duty upon tea 
and cotlee. These are articles of general and ex- 
tensive consumption; and the plea urged in favor 
of the duty is, that the tax would be equal. I 
cannot view the subject in a favorable light. Those 
articles are the only ones that can be denominated || 
luxuries that ever enter the dwelling of the poor 
man. They are considered necessaries of life; and 
the advoctes of the reduction system are hard | 
pressed when they resort to this proposition. No- 
thing but the most urgent necessities of the treas- 
ury would ever induce me to assent to their inser- | 
tion as dutiable articles. The farmers of this coun: | 
try are more interested in this subject than would « 


| said: 
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be supposed at first glance. I have the honor to 


| represent a district in which the agricultural inter. 


est is the predominant one; and in advocating the 
measures [ have upon this occasion, the interests 
of the farmer have been uppermost in my mind. 

I advocate exclusive protection to no class of the 
community. Iam opposed to all monopolies of 
every species and description. Is the advocate of 
low duties and free trade willing to acknowledve 
that in wearing British cotions, woollens, &e., we 
are consuming British wheat, beef, pork, &c? [have 
British authority for the assertion, and give it. [¢ 
is the opinion of Mr. Brown, an emiment mer- 
chant, and able writer, of Liverpool. In a letiey 
to John Rolfe, Esq., a landholder, upon the ad- 
vantages of free trade, he says: 

* You next allude to the League wishing to injure you. | 
presume it will not be denied that all the interests 0° to 
kingdom are so linked together, that none of them can suffer 
without the others being injured. We must sink or swing 
together. Paradoxical as it may appear, I think Great Bri: 
ain is the largest grain exporting country in the worid, 
although it is impossible to estimate accurately what quay 
tity of grain, &c., is consumed in preparing £ 50,000,000 value 
of exports, by which you are so greatly benefited. [1 js 
placed in the laboratory of that wonderful intellectual ma 
chine, man, which gives him the physical power, sided 


‘ 


by steam, of converting it into broadcloth, calico, hardware, 
&e., &c., and in these shapes your wheats find their way 
to every country in the world.’ 

It is said that the repeal of the corn laws is to 
produce an entire change in the trade of the coun- 
try; that although we have, by the present system 
of duties, a revenue which very nearly answered 
the expectations of those who framed it, yet that 
the duties are to be reduced for the purpose of 
raising more revenue. I find that the goods su)- 
ject to duty, imported the last year, amounted, in 
round numbers, to ninety millions of dollars, and 
the goods free of duty to about twenty-five millions. 
The former paid an average duty of about thirty-two 
per cent., creating a revenue (say) of twenty-eight 
millions. If the revenue derived from an importa- 
tion of ninety millions gave twenty-eight millions 
of dollars, what amount must be imported to pro- 
duce the same sum under the rates proposed in 
this bill? It will not be less than one hundred and 
fifty millions. This will have the effect of drain- 
ing the country of specie. The gentleman froim 
Georgia says we can pay all with our produce. | 
will examine that matter directly. If the present 
Congress adopt the rule that the lower the duties 
the higher the revenue, they must admit that our 
country will be flooded with foreign goods, and 
must eventually be drained of her specie, unless we 
can pay the whole amount in produce. Does 
England depend on the United States alone for the 
portion of wheat and other grain not raised in 
her own country? I will ask the Clerk to read an 
extract from an article entitled * Production of 
wheat in the United States,’’ contained in the Mer- 
chant’s Magazine: 

«Suppose the corn-laws repealed, is our chance for a 
market so much improved? England now anaually in- 
ports wheat to the average extent of 12,000,000 bushels, and 
her importation has amounted to doable that quantity. We 
have shown that we have been permitted, heretofore, to 


supply from our bursting granaries one twelith ofthat amount. 
As soon as the British price becomes invitingly high, in 


| rushes wheat. costing less than ours, and at clicuper tats- 


portation, from the grain-exporting countries of Europe. 
The year 1831 was one of great searcity in England, and du- 
ring that year her imports was 27,000,000 bushels; yet ou 
treasury records show that we supplied, in competition with 
the serf labor of Russia, Poland, and Germany, only 4,588,6°, 
or less than one-sixth of that amount. Embracing a period 
of thirtv years, according to McCulloch, the United States 
have supplied but four per cent. of the British importation. 
Repeal, then, the corn-laws of Fagland, and the American 
farmer can supply her market when he can place himse Ifon 
a level with the miserable and degraded serts of Russia and 
Poland, and nottillthen. If he can survive as poorly fed 
and housed, if he can endure to go as meanly clad, if he can 
content himself to have his children grow up around him 
ignorant ax his cattle, he can raise wheat and sell itin com- 
petition with a European serf. : : 4 
«“ The average import of wheat and flour into Great Brit- 


| ain, for eight years, from 1837 to 1844, inclusive, redueed fo 


bushels, was 14,536,994; and of this, the amount received 
from the United States averaged but 2,369,400 bushels. or 
less than one-sixth, [see Demoeratie Review, October, 1#45.] 
and of other grains or meal, our exports to Europe have been 
but a mere trifle.”’ 


In a speech lately made by Lord Ashburton, he 


“ But the supply (of wheat) must not be expected from 
America, and we could not have a better proof of this, — 
the fact, that at this moment American corn (wheat) couk 
come here through Canada at a duty of four shillings; and 
yet if the returns were examined, it would be found that 
nine-tenths of the foreign corn in England was from the 
Baltic, though the duty on corn from its shores was filteen 
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This was entirely owing to the low 


shillings a quarter. H 


price of labor in the North of Europe. 
in a speech made by Lord John Russell at Glas- 
row, 12th January, he said: 

“Tf we can’t get a sufficient supply of corn from Dantzic 
or Poland, we may obtain it from Odessa or the Black 
Sea.” 

The following table, taken from the article first 
referred to, will throw much light on this subject. 
T'o my mind, it seems conclusive, that the Ameri- 
can Wheat grower cannot compete successfully with 
the European land holder in the British market: 


4rerage wholesale prices of flour and wheat from 1831 
to 1840, inclusive, taken from the prices current of 
Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, and from the 
entries at the custom-houses. Also, the prices on the 
continent of Europe, taken from the invoice prices at 
the custom-houses, and from other authentic tables. 

American prices. European Prices. 

Years. Flour. Wheat. Flour. Wheat. 

1831.....-$9 80...41 18........$5 50...41 10 
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elverage prices of wheat at certain points or marts of 
trade on the eastern continent for five consecutive 
year's. 
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A few days ago (continued Mr. McC.) I re- 
ceived a letter from an ironmaster in Pennsylvania, 
informing me that he had seen a letter, dated Jan- 
nary 2d, to an importer of iron from his brother 
in Glasgow, stating that there were piled up on the 
Clyde four hundred and eighty thousand tons of 
Scotch pig iron awaiting our action on the tariff. 
And here an American Legislature is to be influ- 
enced in the first place by agents of the British 
inanufacturers coming into our committee rooms, 
loading the desks of the members with London 
publications on the repeal of the corn laws; and 
the moment your duties are brought down, your 
markets are to be glutted with the produce of for- 
eign nations and manufacturers. I believe that if 
errors in the enactment of laws on this question of 
the tariff are committed at all, they should be com- 
mitted on the side of our own country rather than 
on that of British manufactures. I feel an honest 
pride when I reflect on the great perfection to 
which my countrymen have brought the different 
manufactures; and I trust that in a few years 
longer, when our country shall be brought to a 
settled state of peace and prosperity—when a per- 
manent system of duties shall be established—very 
little protection will be required, and that we may 
be able to adopt a tariff strictly for revenue. 

My time is nearly out, and yet I have scarcely 
commenced my course of argument. 
say that this Congress ought to act cautiously in 
this matter. It is an important and intricate ques- 
tion, not to be hastily handled, especially at this 
lume, when the country is in a state in which calm 
egislation cannot be had. Our country is pros- 
pering. Let it continue to do so fora few brief 
months longer, when we shall come here under 
instructions from our people, and prepared to enter 
ipon the work at an early period of the session. 
In that course we will be sustained by our con- 
‘tituents. ‘Phe war will in all probability have 
closed, Our country’s arms will Ire crowned with 
‘ictory. We can enter calmly and deliberately on 
the examination of this question, and determine on 
—_ action as will be worthy of an American 

-Oneress, 


I feel constrained to refer to a vote I gave yester- 


In ports of Prussia 82 cts. 
On the Black Sea.56 ‘ 


day on the motion by the gentleman from Ohio | 


‘Mr. MeDowex1] to suspend the rules, that he 
might introduce certain resolutions in relation to 
the Oregon treaty. I feel that my vote may be 
misconstrued. I feel that the settlement of the 


re question, whatever the precise terms of 


I can only | 


at settlement may be, is on the whole the best | 


thing for the country. Our people desire peace. I 
voted with the minority to suspend the rules, that 
the resolutions might be read and received. I did 
not listen attentively to the reading, and was not 
therefore acquainted with their precise impgrt. As 
anact of courtesy | voted todispense with the rules, 
in order that they might be received, leaving the 
House to dispose of them as it might think proper. 
But the question is settled, and it does not become 
me to say anything about it. Whatever boundary 
may have been fixed, we must feel that forthe pres- 
ent itis right. Anything in the shape of an hon- 
orable treaty is to be preferred to the calamities of 
war. But our country, if not injured by injudi- 
cious legislation, will steadily progress. Our insti- 
tutions are of the go-ahead character. I care not 
whether the boundary now is fixed at 49, or whether 
the earnest expectations of my 54 40 friends shall 
be realized. If the country goes on as she is going 
on now, she will soon have no ideal boundaries, 
no splitting of hairs between 49 and 54 40. Who- 
ever looks on the map of the northern continent, 
and casts his eye round from Panama to Panama 
again—who reflects on the character of our institu- 
tions—** must feel that the swift surges of our pop- 
ulation will speedily fill up the outlines, bearing 
upon its crest the emblem of our power.’? We shall 
then have no boundaries but such as the Almighty 
Maker of the universe has fixed. They will be the 
isthmus, the two oceans, and the arctic sea. 





AMERICAN SETTLERS IN OREGON. 


SPEECH OF MR. MILTON BROWN, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
In tue Hovuse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 15, 1846. 
The House having under consideration the Bill 
‘to protect the rights of American Settlers in 


the Territory of Oregon, until the termination of 
the joint occupation of the same’’— 


Mr. MILTON BROWN addressed the House 


as follows: 


The bill under discussion purports by its title to 
be **a bill to protect the rights of American settlers 
in the territory of Oregon, until the termination of 
the joint occupation of the same.’’ This is an im- 
posing title. It expresses an object, which, if car- 
ried out in good faith by the body of the bill, would 
receive no opposition from me. I will vote for any 
and every measure necessary and proper to protect 
our citizens in Oregon or elsewhere. But then this 
bill contains other and far different matters than 
those indicated in its deceptive title. It involves 
consequences far more important than any hereto- 
fore discussed on this much agitated Oregon ques- 
tion. It proposes legislative action, immediate, 
direct, and absolute, not over our citizens for their 
protection merely, but over the territory. It looks 
to exclusive sovereignty over the whole territory 
at the end of the contemplated year’s notice, per 
mittine and recognising the exercise of no rights 
on the part of Great Britain after that time. In 


, fact, the reservations in favor of the rights of Brit- 


ish subjects during the year are of a doubtful char- 
acter, and in their consequences probably tending 
to a hostile conflict even before the expiration of 
the year’s notice. 
British subjects is contained in the proviso to the 
first section of the bill. It is, in substance, that the 
act shall not be construed to deprive the subjects 
of Great Britain of any rights which were secured 
to them by the treaty of 1827. Now, if Great Brit- 
ain has any rights at all in Oregon, they exist in- 
dependent of that treaty. That treaty confers no 
rights, but leaves the rights of the respective parties 
standing as they were. It is uncertain, therefore, 
whether this proviso, in its legal effect, amounts to 
anvthing. 

The next and only remaining reservation is con- 
tained in the proviso to the third section, which is, 


in substance, that when British subjects are arrest- 


ed for crime, they shall be handed over to British 


tribunals for trial and punishment. These provis- 
_ ions in favor of British subjects are to expire at the 


seen a 


end of the year’s notice. Then our sovereignty 
and jurisdiction over the whole of the territory is 
to be absolute and exclusive. The effect at the 
end of the year’s notice necessarily will be, to re- 


The first reservation in favor of |: 
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quire every British flag that floats there to be haul- 
ed down, and every British subject, without qualhi- 
feation or exception, to leave the country or submit 
to our laws. Do gentlemen believe this can be 
done without a conflict? After the repeated offers 
on the part of this Government to compromise on 
the forty-ninth parallel, recently followed up by the 
same offer made by our present Executive, do gen- 
tlemen suppose that Great Britain will tamely sub- 
mit to be expelled from the country? . 

It cannot be disguised that this bill originates 
with the extreme ‘* all of Oregon or war’? men, 
About to fail in making the question of notice sub- 
servient to their views, this bill has become their 
peculiar favorite. And in this they exhibit ability 
and great tact. Under the imposing guide of ex- 
tending protection to our citizens, they effectually 
assert their extreme position of ‘all Oregon or a 
war.”’ They have purposely and very adroitly 
left all boundaries and limits out of the bill, Our 
laws in Iowa are to be * extended over all that 
portion of the territory of the United States which 
lies west of the Rocky Mountams.’* What this 
territory is must be decided by the President, who 
is to execute the law. And as he has declared in 
his Message that all the territory belongs to us, he 
must execute the law over the whole territory. 

But it has been said that the extreme action of 
seizing the whole territory, as contemplated by this 
bill, may be arrested by a treaty. But are gentle- 
men willing to risk this in the present excited state 
of the public mind? Is this not putting up the 
peace of the country on a most dangerous hazard ? 
But, in connexion with this, a still more import- 
ant consideration presents itself. It takes two- 
thirds of the Senate to ratify a treaty. If, there- 
fore the 54° 40' men in the Senate can muster even 
a minority sufficient to defeat the treaty, then the 
law goes into operation by its own force. Does 
this not present a powerful motive to the 54° 40’ 
men? Does it not place a most dangerous power 
in the hands of a minority of the Senate? This 
perhaps explains the extreme delight of the “ all 
of Oregon or war’? men, at the prospect of the pas- 
save of this bill. 

But this untimely and extraordinary legislation, 
it has been said, is justified by similar legislation 
This position is 
founded in mistake. No legislation, touching the 
Orevon territory or its inhabitants, has taken place 
on the part of Great Britain since the convention 
of 1827. That convention stands as the last act of 
both Governments on the subject. It settled all 
previous conflicts (if any) of legislation that ex- 
isted, and has, as far as we have any information, 
heen deemed the supreme law, and been in good 
faith kept by all the parties to it. 

Looking upon this bill in substance and effect as 
asserting our exclusive sovereignty and jurisdic- 
tion over the whole territory at the end of the 
year’s notice, I only regret that its friends do not 
proclaim with more ‘distinctness and boldness what 
their ultimate purpose is. I think the time has 
arrived when Congress should either cease action 
on this question, or else speak out and tell the 
country what we intend doing. If we intend to 
have ‘all Oregon”’ or a fight, let us say so, and 
then the country will understand us. Let our 
bravery be in action, and notin speeches. Let the 
country, the peaceful, quiet citizens of the country, 
know what we are doing. 

But, no; this is not to be done. The country is 
to be led on step by step, and what folly produces 
is to be set down to necessity. ‘The war spirit is 
to be kindled, but mixed up with great professions 
of love of peace. No one on this floor professes to 
love war—all profess an extreme attachment for 

eace; and the steps which have led us almost 
into the flames of a most unnecessary war, have 


_ been procla’med as treading in the surest paths of 


ace, 

We seem to be driving on from one false step to 
another, without any distinct idea where these 
steps are to lead us. This is now the fifth month 
of the session, and this Oregon question, In various 


| forms, has been the continued subject of excite- 


| ment and discussion, not only here, but through- 


out the sountry; and all is now as dark before us 
as at the commencement of the session. ‘The de- 
bates have only served to make darkness more 
visible. At first, we thought we understood the 
President; now we are sure we do not. All about 
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him is mystery. A large portion of this long de- 
bate has been between his own leading and promi- 
nent friends, in this and the other wing of the 
Capitol, on the question of what he does mean. 
One wing of hia party says he is now for ‘ail of 
Oregon,”’ or war; another wing says he is for ne- 
gotiation and compromise ; and in this state of 
things we are continually exhorted to be wunani- 
mous! And when we ask, unanimous in what? 
we are answered, in support of the President. 
And yet we do not know what he is for. God 
save the country from this state of things. 

And now, sir, | desire to say something of the 
causes which have led this Government into tts 
ee unfortunate position. And in doing this, 

shall be the better able to present the reasons of 
my belief that we cannot, with propriety, in the 
face of the repeated offers of our own Government 
to divide the territory with Great Britain, followed 
up so recently by the same offer made by our pres- 
ent Executive, assert, at the hazard of war, an ex- 
clusive title to all. And in this, I shall prove 
myself abundantly sustained by the positions taken 
in the President’s Message itself. But, first, as to 
the unwise influences which have led the country 
into its present unfortunate position—unfortanate, 
l say, beeause the chances of favorable and honor- 
able adjustment have been decreased—unfortunate, 
because of the waste of ume and money in these 
lone and useless, if not worse than useless, de- 
bates—and unfortunate, because of its injurious 
and destructive influence on the business and pros- 
perity of the country. 

This Oregon question, like all others involving 
our foreien relations, was confided by the Consti- 
tution to the treaty-making power. “Here it was, 
and here it should have remained, until necessity, 
arising from a failure of all efforts at amicable set- 
tlement, had transferred it to other hands. It was 
not designed by the wisdom of our fathers to make 
every question involving our relations with other 
Governments the subjects of popular discussion at 
the hustings or on this floor, until ail hope of 
friendly adjustment was gone, and nothing re- 
mained but a question of peace or of war. Such 
questions were wisely left with the President and 
Senate: and for the best of reasons, as an excep- 
tion to the general spirit of our Government, the 
veil of secrecy is thrown over their actions. In 
this condition, in accordance with this wise pro- 
vision of the Constitution, was this Oregon question. 
Many of the material facts necessary to a right un- 
derstanding of it were locked up in the secret pro- 
ceedings of the President and the Senate, and the 
country was imperfectly acquainted with, if not 
wholly ignorant of them. How little, then, was the 
country prepared, without a knowledge of these 
facts, to come to a right conclusion on this question ! 
How improper and unpatriotic it was, under these 
circumstances, to drag this delicate question into a 
popular election, in the absence of the facts neces- 
sary io a right understanding of it! Nevertheless, 
in an evil hour for the welfare of the country, this 
question was seized upon for the purpose of Presi- 
dent-making. It was laid hold of as one of the 
elements of agitation in a political campaign, to 
override other questions, ie exclusive claim to 
all Oregon was set up, and any one who dared to 
doubt the propriety of this was to be denounced as 
on the British side of the question. The Baltimore 
Convention emblazoned the claim on its flag, and 
it was shouted over the Union as one of the watch- 
words of party. Next came the Inaugural of 
the newly elected President, and in it the reitera- 
tion of this claim of exclusive right to the whole 
of the territory. ‘This announcement in the Inau- 
gural, putting on a higher dignity, and assuming a 
greater importance than could attach to the decla- 
rations of a mere party convention, attracted the 
special notice of Great Britain, and called forth a 


response not at all favorable to the continuance of 


peace between the two countries. This naturally 
aroused a corresponding increase of excitement on 
this side of the water, and the question was at once 
in danger of being transformed from one about 
acres of land into a point of national honor, in which 
both Governments began, in some degree, to look 
upon their standing before the world as involved. 
In this posture things stood up to the appearance 
of the late Annual Message. By that we were 
put in possession of important, and, in view of 


‘the Inaugural, somewhat surprising, movements 


on the part of the newly-elected Executive. The 
high pretensions of exclusive claim to the whole 
territory set up in the Baltumore Convention, and 
followed by +88 

or forgotten, and we were informed by the Presi- 
dent thot he had offered to divide the disputed territory 
with Great Britain on the parallel of the forty-ninth 
degree of north latitude! But to avoid the wrath 
and denunciation of his ‘whole ef Oregon or wer”’ 
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Inaugural, had been disregarded | 


friends, and seeing the ghost of the murdered | 
Baltimore resolution rising before him, he goes on | 


to tell ws that his offer, not having been accepted 
by Great Britain, he had withdrawn it, and had 
again set up his claim to all the territory! ‘*Our 
title to the whole of Oregon”’ is again proclaimed, 


and, the President says, ** maintained by irrefraga- | 


ble facts and arguments.’ 

‘To this offer by the President to compromise on 
the forty-ninth parallel, | make no objection. In 
making this offer, | believe he did right. But in 
making it he has disregarded, if not condemned, 


in the most unequivocal and solemn form, the Bal- | 


timore Democratic resolution, on which, among 
other things, he came into power. That resolu- 
tion is in these words: 


“Resolred, That our title to the whole of the territory of 
Oregon is clear aud unquestionable ; and that no portion of 
the sanre ought to be ceded to England, or any other Power ; 
and that the re-ocr 
of ‘Texasatthe earliest practicable period, are great American 
measures, Whieh this 
support of the Democracy of the Union.’ 


upation of Oregon, and the re-annexation | 


convention recommends to the ardent 


This resolution declares, in the most explicit | 


laneuare, that our title to the whole of Oregon is 
clear and unquestionable, and that no portion of the 
sane ought lo be ceded to England, or any other Power, 
But the President informs as in his message that 
he has, since he came into office, offered to cede to 
England all north of the forty-ninth degree—which 
amounts to nearly half of the whole territory— 
enough, in the estimation of my colleague, [Mr. 
Jounson,] to make six such States as Tenncssee ! 
He has, therefore, offered to do what this famous 
Baltimore resolution seid ought not to be done. 
This resolution, passed by the Baltimore Conven- 
tion for the purpose of seizing hold of a popular 
excitement, to override other questions and assist 
him in attaining power, has been thus condemned 
by one of the first acts of his Administration ! 


But the reasons given by the Message for making | 


this offer deserve special notice. The President 
says he made it ‘*in deference to what had been done 
“by his predecessors, and especially in consideration 
‘that propositions of compromise had been thrice 
‘ made, by two preceding Administrations, to adjust 
* the question on the parallel of forty-nine degrees,” 
&. 

I thank the President for this admission in favor 
of the force of precedents, and the deference due 
to the acts of predecessors. But why were these 
** propositions of compromise,’’ and this deference 


to what had been done by preceding administra- | 


tions, not thought of sooner ? 


Why did not these 


wise and patriotic considerations prevent the pas- | 


Why did they | 


not occur to the President when he delivered his | 


sage of the Baltimore resolution ? 


inaugural address? Were the facts known to him? 


they were not known to him, he spoke without a 
proper knowledge of the subject. 

But another view of this point deserves still more 
special notice. If the President did right (and I 
hold he did) in making this offer of compromise 
from deference to what had been done by his pre- 
decessors, who had made repeated offers to settle 
on the forty-ninth degree, did he weaken the force 
of their acts by making the same offer himself? 
On the contrary, did he not greatly increase * the 
implied obligation which their acts seemed to im- 


pose ’’ by his own solemn sanction? These re- | 


peated ** propositions of compromise ”’ are now not 
only the acts of his predecessors, but his own acts 
also. They rest on his sanction as well as that of 
former administrations,with this additional weight 
consideration, that he has not only impliedly - 
mitted the force of these precedents by following 
them, but has expressly recognised the principle 
that these precedents are, in some degree at least, 
morally binding on the Government. 

And now, sir, I come to the question, whether, 
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this Government, we can now with propriety, at 
the hazard of war, seize the whole Oregon territory 
excluding all compromise? I believe we cannot. 
I do not here enter into the question of title. I 
have neither the time, nor, at present, the incling. 
tion to do so. Whether our title was original! y 
“clear and unquestionable,’’ or not, the acts of 
our own Government, and especially of the presen: 
Executive, have placed us where we cannot, in the 
face of the civilized world, tender an issue of war 
on an exclusive claim to all. The same powerfy; 
considerations which so recently induced our Goy- 
ernment to tender an offer of compromise on tie 
49th degree, still requires us to accept it when it 
shall be returned, if it should be, by Great Britain 


/ to us. 


It has been said that the President, by withdraw- 
ing his proposition of compromise, has released 
himself and the Government from all obligation to 
adjust the difficulty in any other way than by arms, 
unless Great Britain will surrender all. To me 
this is a strange mode of reasoning on a great na- 
tional question, where the only alternatives are 
compromise or an appeal toarms. It is bringing 
down the dignity of the question to the rules goy. 


| erning horse jockeys in the exchange of their siock, 


when either party has a right, before a final agree- 
ment, to withdraw his proposition and demand 
better terms; or to a case of disputed rights be 
tween private individuals, when, if they cannot 
agree, the law has provided a common tribunal to 
which either may appeal fora peacefal decision of 
the controversy. Jn a great question between na- 
tions, where there is no common tribunal to which 
they can go,and when, if negotiation fails, the shed- 
ding of human blood must follow, a very differen: 
case is presented. In such a case, the moral sense 
of the civilized world forbids a nation shedding 
blood for that which it has solemnly and repeated|y 
offered to surrender. I hold this to be our condi 
tion in regard to that part of Oregon north of ty 
49th degree, repeatedly ofiered to be surrendered 
by the present and preceding administrations. 
But it has been said that these offers of compro- 
mise were ouly made for the sake of peace, and are, 
therefore, not binding. But is not peace as dear 
to-day as when these offers were made? [ only 
regret that when our present Executive made his 
ofier of compromise, he had not stood upon it. [i 
he had, the whole country would have rallied to 
him with one heart and one feeling, excepting only, 
perhaps, the * all of Oregon or war men.”’ They 
would have opened their batteries on him, but he 
would have been sustained. If he had asked for 
the passage of ‘ notice,’ it would have passed 
without delay, and almost unanimously, unless, 
indeed, the extreme Oregon wing of his own party 
had voted against it. The passage of notice in it- 
self was not exceptionable, nor in itself was it any 
cause of offence to Great Britain. I, for one, as 
is well known to my friends from the time the ques- 
tion first started, desired to vote for notice, if 1 
could be put in a shape that seemed to me unex- 
ceptionable. But the abrupt withdrawal by the 
President of his proposition of compromise, and 
the extreme positions assumed in the message, in 


| the face of his own acts and the acts of his prede- 
If so, they then deserved as much respect as when | 
he afterwards made the offer of compromise. If | 


cessors, which he had recognised and followed, 
taken in connexion with the character of the 
speeches on this floor, seemed to me to render un- 
qualified notice improper. I therefore voted against 
it in the form it passed this House. But I here de- 
sire to take occasion to say, that if the bill returns 
from the Senate modified in the form I am assured 
' it will be, I will vote for it with great pleasure,and 
_L have reason to believe that my Whig colleagues 
_ will also. 

Before I close I design to say a few words only 
_in regard to the positions assumed by two of niy 
Democratic colleagues. My colleague (Mr. Stax- 
Ton] approves very heartily the offer of compro- 
mise on the 49th degree made by the President, and 
thinks if Great Britain should return the same 

roposition, our Government should accept 1. 
e is, therefore, for compromise on that line of 
division. If so, why not place ourselves on that 
round, and stand on that line as an ultimalum. 
hy break off negotiation, and in a seeming pas- 
sion claim all? hy place ourselves in a false 
attitude before the world, by first offering to com- 
ivision, and then pro- 


j 
| 
| 
| 


| promise on that line as a 


the Baltimore resolutions and the declarations of ‘| in the face of the repeated acts and admissions of | voking an unnecessary war, founded on a refusal to 
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negotiate, and a claim of absolute and exclusive 
title to all? 

But my other colleague to whom I allude, [Mr. | 
Jounson,] holds that no compromise ought to be || 
made. Nothing will satisfy him short of the whole || 
territory up to 54° 40’. And to sustain this bold || 
position he has read the famous Baltimore Demo- || 
cratic resolution to which I have already referred. 
He has also read from the Inaugural of the Presi- 
dent, in which the exclusive claim of the whole 
territory set up in the Baltimore Convention was 
reaffirmed, and our title to the whole territory de- 
clared to be clear and unquestionable. In refer- 
ring to these documents, and sustaining the asser- 
tions of title which they contain, it seems to me 
he inflicts (unintentionally perhaps) cruel censure 
on his own President. If our ttle to all is clear, 
and none ought to be surrendered, as declared in 
these famous documents, then the President has 
been guilty of inexcusable violation of duty in 
offering to cede away nearly half the territory. 
Fither these documents are wrong, or else the 
President is. 

My colleague [Mr. Jounson] has said that the 
Whig members from ‘Tennessee, as far as they 
have made any exposé, are willing to compromise 
with Great Britain on the line offered by the Pres- | 
ident. ‘This may be true. They certainly did not | 
agree with either the Baltimore Convention or the 
Inaugural; they thought the declarations of both 
untimely and improper. We believed they were 
calculated to render the amicable adjustment of 
the question more difficult and doubtful; we there- 
fore believed them untimely and wrong, and still 
believe so. But when the President abandoned 
the extravagant pretensions of the Baltimore Con- 
vention and his own Inaugural, and offered, for the 
sake of peace, the 49th degree as a compromise, 
we said he did right; and we still say so. But, 
unfortunately for his own consistency, and I fear 
for the peace of the country, dreading perhaps the 
fire from the guns of his own friends, the Presi- 
dent has abandoned his new position, withdrawn 
the proposition of compromise, broken off negotia- | 
tion abruptly, and again hung himself up on the || 
Baltimore resolution and the declarations of his | 
Inaugural ! 

sut heer what my colleague says of the relative | 
positions of the Whigs and Democrats of Ten- 
nessee. He says: ** But how did the President 
‘stand? Why, he was sustained in his strong 
‘position, the line of 54° 40’, by the Democracy, 
‘while on the weak points the Whigs come in and 
‘supported him. Was there ever an Administra- 
‘tion better sustained than this? The Executive, 
‘in offering the compromise of the line of 49°, 
‘was supported by the Whigs of Tennessee, so 
‘far as a had made an exposé of their opin- | 
‘ ions.” ere the President is repeenontal as | 
having figured in various pleasing attitudes— | 
sometimes delighting the Democracy and some- | 
umes the Whigs. He has his “ strong position,” 
which is his claim of all, and his ** weak points,” 
which is his offer to divide. The former the De- 
mocracy sustain, the latter the Whigs sustain. 

_ Now, according to my colleague’s own show- 
ing, the Whigs have the advantage. They sus- 
tain what the President has done; the Democracy 
what he has said. ‘The Democracy furnish support 
to his wings while flying; the Whigs sustain the 
ground on which he lights down. He has taken 
to his wings again, it is true, in dread of a fire | 
from his own friends; but it is supposed of late | 
he is becoming greatly fatigued, and will soon | 


again light down at the point from which he took | 
his last start. 








| 
| 
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AMERICAN SETTLERS IN OREGON. 


SPEECH OF MR. W. W. WICK, | 


OF INDIANA, 
In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
April 16, 1846. 


On the bill to provide for the protection of the 
rights of American settlers in Oregon. 


the state of the Union— 
Mr. WICK addressed the committee as follows: 


Mr. Cnairmman: When, on a former occasion, I 
addressed the Committee of the Whole House on 


APPENDI 


| utive. 
|| discuss those topics here, or in the other hall, ex- 


| treaty; and I have not changed my opinion. 


the state of the Union upon the notice resolutions, 
I declared it to be my purpose tosmeak, not * to the 
country,’’ as is the custom here, but to the House, 
and to the House only. 
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To attain my object, I need only give a state- 
ment of facts. A ‘* plain tale’’ will * put down”’ 


\| all cavillers, 


On this oceasion I would | 


willingly speak to the House, if the House were || world, to man. 


here; but as it (the House) is not here, but has | 


gone to the other hall to be ‘ in at the death’’—to | 


witness the falling of the curtain at the close of the 


| notice drama enacted there—I am not so certain but 
|| that I will, for once, follow the fashion, and speak 
| to the country,” from the hall of legislation. I 
/am the more inclined to take this course, because, || 
‘upon the occasion to which I have alluded, | 
| avoided the discussion of certain topics of a deli- 


cate nature, concerning which I would have been 


glad to have spoken the voice of those I represent. | 
| I allude, sir, to topics involving our title to or in 
| Oregon, the course of diplomacy pursued, and 
| proper yet to be pursued, in reference to the recog- 
nition thereof by the President, and the natural re- |; 
i sults of the legislation recommended by the Exec- | 


I thought then that it was in bad taste to 


cept in secret session, upon the consideration of a | 


reaty But, 
sir, since then these delicate subjects have been 
rudely brought into the halls of Congress, and 


literally tomahawked into shreds. This nation has | 
not a single diplomatic secret which imprudence | 
here could disclose; and the rudest efforts have been | 


unsuccessfully made to drag forth and expose the 


_ opinions and intentions of the Executive. 


Those opinions and intentions have been guessed 
at or inferred, every gentleman guessing or infer- 
’ o +. 


ring to suit himself; and the result of those cuesses || 


or inferences have been openly proclaimed in the 
face of the country and the world. Sir, so far as 


| lay in the power of members of Congress, the most 
/ , 


delicate matters of national interest have been pla- 


| carded upon the walls, and a gaping world has 


looked on in wonder at the indiscretion. 
have been openly heralded which the interests of 
the country require should be left in hands where 


they could be delicately and shrewdly managed— | 
e tn) 


in the hands to which the Constitution has assigned 
them—I mean the treety-making power—the Pres- 
ident and the Senate, in secret session. Our title 
to Oregon has been Jugged in, by the head and 
shoulders, to be questioned or depreciated, as might 


The measures concerning Oregon, 
recommended by the Executive, have been ar- 


raigned as unwise and as tending to produce a war, | 
and the loss of Oregon as the result of the disasters | 
In the conflict of pow- | 


and defeats of that war. 
erful minds, and yet more powerful wills, assu- 
ming to speak of the present opinions and inten- 
tions of the Executive, things have been said 
which might lead the casual hearer or reader to in- 


| fer that more of these opinions and intentions are 
| known than the Executive communications to | 
| Congress have disclosed, or that those communi- 
| cations are fairly susceptible of a duplicate mean- 


ing. 

Now, sir, I propose to speak briefly of our title 
to and in Oregon, to justify the action on the sub- 
ject of Oregon, both of the party to which I belong, 


against the charge of inconsistency and indiscre- 


|| tion, the action (or inaction) of this Congress only 
| excepted. 


| suit the taste, opinions, or feelings of speakers, till || 
| it has been spoken into the * glorious uncertainty’”’ 
| of a lawsuit. 


|; and of the Executive, and to defend the same | 


Weak as well as mischievous minds often delight | 


themselves in finding profundity where all is plain 
and easy; marvels where all is common; intricacies 
where all is straight; in dreaming of, and making 
inferences from, imagined facts; in taking a meta- 


| physical view of subjects to which common sense 
| only is fairly applicable; and in converting ducks 


and geese, and such like cattle, into ** witches, and 
warlocks, and lang-nebbed things.”’ 


tributed much of what. has been said, written, 
thought, supposed, believed, or imagined, concern- 
ing Oregon, our title therein or thereto, and the 
action of the Democratic party and of the Execu- 
tive in reference thereto. [No one will imagine 
(of course) that I am speaking of what has been 
naid, &c., in Congress on these subjects. I am 


speaking of things which have been said, &c., in | 


It is to that | 
| weakness, or to this perverseness, that is to be at- 


God gave Oregon, together with the rest of the 
In process of time, a church dig- 
nitary resident at Rome came to be recognised by 
all Christian nations as God’s vicegerent on earth, 
and, as such, authorized to convey and grant por- 
tions of the earth, unoccupied by any Christian 
nation, at his pleasure. He granted Oregon to the 
king or Scam of Spain. I will not pause to 
question or establish the power of this digniteey 
to make the grant. It is sufficient that such power 
was then recognised by Great Britain, who pro- 
fited thereby, and took Ireland under a similar 
grant, and acquiesced in the grant of Oregon to 
Spain. This estops that Power from objecting; 
for the validity of grants made by this dignitary, 


, and his sole right to partition out the world was 


not contested, until that king of England, who, 
because of his remarkable piety and exemplary 


| character—he not having been famous for wicked- 


ness, except the small vices of adultery and _ wife- 
murder, he was a connoisseur in wives, and _per- 


, haps a small matter of fratricide—was declared 
| Defender of the Faith; and, because the Pope 


would not allow him to kill another wife, he set 
up a kind of “ opposition line” in the religious 
world, and was declared (or declared himself) head 
of the Church, and assumed the right to make 


grants of portions of the earth to himself. 


| ka.) 


Spain was in the occupancy of Oregon, (at Noot- 
A successor of that king of England already 
designated tortuously, unlawfully, and with force 
and arms—as the lawyers write it—entered upon 


| this possession of Spain, probably on pretence of a 


| grant to himself and his successors, made by the 


aforesaid English monarch. Spain “ threw herself 


| upon her reserved rights,”’ and, without much cere- 
/mony, retook Nootka. This was enough for Eng- 


Subjects || 


land. With that common spoiler of God’s earth, 
that universal depredator upon the rights of nations, 
whose benevolence is proclaimed by itself in tirades 
against domestic slavery, as it exists directly and 


| avowedly in the United States, and is written in 
| India in the blood of a hundred nations swept from 
| existence—in China in the blood of her sons fight- 


| is material out of which to 


| May require. 


ing to defend themselves against the invasion of a 
isonous drug which was forced upon them that 
Ppritish commerce might fatten and thrive—in her 
own home dominion in a code of laws the result of 
which is slavery, not the less abhorrent to God 
and man that it is accomplished by fraud, and is 
indirect in form—and everywhere, in a thousand 
acts of arrogance, cruelty, and wrong—I say, with 
that power, a forcible ony, or a fraudulent one, 
vegin a title, to be per- 
fected by diplomacy, or by force, as circumstances 
A treaty was forced upon Spain, in 
virtue of which Engiand acquired the a 
ment of her right to occupy one dooet wit 
Spain. In this attitude of affairs, the United States 


| purchased the right of Spain, and superadded, as 


to the valley of the Columbia river, the inchoate 


| title resulting from the discovery made by Captain 


Gray, and the exploration of that valley by Lewis 
and Clarke, and the expedition under their com- 


mand. Ofcourse we purchased the territory sub- 


| 
' 


' 





i] 


a very unparliamentary and uncongressional sort | 


of way.] 


ject to the encumbrance created by the treaty of 


| Joint occupancy made by England with Spain. 


his encumbrance is more serious as a difficulty in 
our title than if it were held by a nation less aggres- 
sive and arrogant than is England. A somewhat 
similar encumbrance was recognised, and contin- 


ued by treaty, on our part, with England, made in 


1818, and again in 1827, extended till one party or 
the other should give a year’s notice of its abroga- 
tion. Thus the matter rested until the meeting of 
the democratic convention at Baltimore, in 1844. 
In the mean time, British subjects had occupied 
«all of Oregon,” as they had an undoubted right 
todo under the treaty, as a hunting and trading 

round, and position, and had added to their tra- 

ing establishments detached agriculturat positions, 
which they occupied without question on our part. 
Our citizens, in great numbers, had also emigrated 
to Oregon, and made compact agricultural settle- 
ments upon the Columbia and Willamette. They 
had signified their desire that our laws should be 
extended over them, and looked to us to secure 
them in their possessions, as well against all others, 
as against the Indian tribes. 
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The convention, with an eye as well to national 
policy and right as to the just claim of our fellow- 
citizens in Oregon, asserted our title thereto, and 
called the attention of the people to our rights and 
interests there, as to a * great American question.”’ 
The convention asserted that our title to Orecon 
wes clear and unquestionable; and he who was 
designated by that convention as the Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency, having been called 
to the chair of State, repeated the declaration ina 
manner for which he and the Democratic party are 
re sponsilole . 

Subsequently, in the course of negotiation, the 
I:xecutive, to secure peace, and having as induce- 
ments the extineuishment of the encumbrance upon 
our Oregon title, and operated upon by the moral 
foree of propositions previously made by his pre- 
decessors m the chair of State, offered to divide the 
territory of Oregon with England by extending the 
line between the United States and Canada, upon 
the 49th decree of latitude to the Pacific ocean. 
"This proposition was refused by the British Min- 
ister, and then withdrawn by the President. 

This action of the convention and of the Presi- 
dent, instead of receiving at the hands of our po- 
litical opponents that liberal consideration which a 
common American feeling ought to beret, and 
which invariably in the British Parliament, upon 
the discussion of similar external and patriotic 
questions, aualogous to this Oregon question with 
us, brings the sternest opponents of the Adminis- 
tration to the standard of the Minister and of the 
country, has been the subject of much illiberal criti- 
cism and unmerited reproach. {ft has been repre- 
sented that the convention and the President, in 
saying that our title is clear and unquestionable, 
have said too much; for that the same is encum- 
bered by the English right of joint occupancy for 
commercial purposes, and by the English claim to 
Oregon; for be wt remembered, that upon the foot- 
ing of the forcible entry upon Spain, of which I 
have spoken, and of the commercial occupancy, 
secured by treaty, as well also because of the conti- 
guity of Oregon to the British possessions in Ame- 
rica, and other pretences less formidable than these, 
the British Government has set up a claim to Ore- 
gon, or part thereof. LT understand the claim to be 
made to all that they can get, by any means of 
fraud or force which a grasping policy may dictate, 
without specification of metes and bounds. 

Let us examine this criticism of our opponents, 
Give to the assertion of the convention, reiterated 
by the President, a construction sanctioned by com- 
mon parlance, and what is its scope? Does the 
holder of a fee simple, in common parlance, hold 
his tile to be otherwise than clear and unquestion- 
able, because it is encumbered by a right of way 
or other privilege? Does he hold it to be other 
than clear and unquestionable because some one, 
Without right, sets up aclaim to it?) Surely not. 
And yeta right of way is an encumbrance; ‘and a 
claim is a quasi encumbrance, because it slanders 
the title. 

It was but the other day that, in this discussion, 


the honorable member from ‘Tennessee, [Mr. 


Brown,] by a strange perversion of the words and 
meaning of his colleague, [Mr. Jounson,] repre- 
sented that colleague as having, in some sort, ad- 
mitted that the declaration of the President as to 
our tide to Oregon, and his act in offering, as an 
adjustment, a division of the territory upon lati- 
tude forty-nine, were inconsistent the one with the 
other, and that the declaration was made to please 
the Democracy, and the act done to please the 
Whigs. And by a peculiar, and in a small way, 
somewhat ingenious adaptation of his own sen- 
tences, the honorable member [Mr. Browy] con- 
trived to give the endorsement of his own jude- 
ment to this sentiment, so grossly imputed to his 
colleague. Verily this criticism of the honorable 
member smacks much more of the justices’ court 
than of the equity forum. It savors notof the chan- 
cellor. 

gather golden opinions among orof V 
they did not know him. 
and ‘held their manhood cheap ”’ that perforce 


higs? Why, 


What! James K. Polk ~— his acts to | 


They asked who he was, | 


American Settlers in Oregon—Mr. Wi 


ick. 


led by aught but taxation absolately necessary for 
revenue, and the firm opponent of bank monopo- 
lies, appeal to latitudinarians, federalists, protec- 
tionists, and bankites to inscribe his epitaph and 
write his history? Sir, there is no diserepancy 
between the declarations and acts of the President. 
Our title is clear and unquestionable; but it is 
encumbered, and it has been slandered. Who 
recognised the encumbrance? An Executive be- 
longing to the same party of which the honorable 
gentleman from ‘Tennessee [Mr. Brown] is a dis- 
unguished member—a party which, in power, has 
brought upon our country nrore political evil in 
twelve years than the ** progressive Democracy” 
can remedy in the same period; and which, out of 
power, occapy their leisure and talents in com- 
bining with abolitionists, Native Americans, im- 
practieables, and all other fractions, factions, and 
fiements, to defeat popalar will and weal. Who 
slandered our title to Oregon, and taught Great 
Britain to hope fora division thereof? A President 
of the same party, who offered an adjustment more 
favorable to Great Britain than that offered by Mr. 
Polk. There is not a lawyer in this House but 
knows the fatal effect, upon his cause, of an offer 
of compromise made by his chent publicly mm the 
court-yard, Bad as the propesed compromise may 
be, he is constrained, generally, to advise his client 
to repeat the offer. His cause is slandered. So 
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the President found our title to Oregon slandered | 


ly the offer of partition made by a precedent Whig 
Administration, written down with the pen, and 
published to the world over the name of the ** great 
embodiment;”’ and he was constrained to repeat 
the offer. 

Others have hazarded not only indiscreet guess- 
es, but also bold assertions upon the proposition 
whether the President would now, or will hereafter, 
accede to an offer for adjustment by a division of 
the territory upon latitude 49°, in a manner, and 
to an extent, which relieves me from all considera- 
tions of delicacy in reference to speaking to that 
point. Sir, American statesmen have, to the best 
of their abilities, eviscerated our Republic of its last 
diplomatic secret on this subject. Lalso will guess, 
lest it may be inferred that I have a persenal motive 
for being guarded on this subject, as it has been 
inferred that others have been led by personal mo- 
tive to indulge in surmises and declarations upon 
this most delicate topic. Prick up your ears, there- 
fore; for the secret, as I understand it, is about to 
explode, 

Iam about to guess, solely on my own judgment, 
and IT am pretty sure that I shail guess rightly. 
The President does not know that he will do! Like 
other wise men, he holds himself up to be control- 
led by circumstances, and at liberty to carry out 
the behests of public opinion, as that opinion may 
be modified by time and circumstances. The last 
proposttion for adjustment by negotiation emanated 
from ourside. The next, as I suppose, must come 
from the British side. Of course, the President 
does not know what it will be. 
will consider of it. Now, sir, we know that in this 
country, public opinion ts the ruling power. It 
therefore becomes important to consider what pub- 
lic opinion is now, and how it may probably be 
modified hereafter. ‘The American people have a 
right to resolve to undertake a war in defence of 


that which they assume (as they have a right to | 
do) to be theirs, and they may compromise dis- || 


puted rights without dishonor. Public opinion, as 
indicated by the representation in the halls of Con- 
gress now, would not justify a war for that portion 
of Oregon between the parallels of 49° and 54° 40’. 


When it comes, he | 


| President in reference to Oregon. 


The number of those in this and the other hall, | 


who would undertake such a war, is small indeed. 
A large majority of either branch of Congress would 
yield up that part of Oregon north of latitude 49°, 
in extinguishment of the encumbrance and claim 
held and made by Great Britain, and to secure the 
blessings of peace. But there is not one member 


| amended. 





ern people generally so understood the matter. | 
understood ** all of Oregon” to be one of the issucy 
of 1844. Bat I now learn—no doubt truly—tha: 
the resolutions of the Bahimore Convention were 
not so understood in other portions of the coun- 
try, as well in the Nerth and East as in the South. 
I have no means of knowing whether or not the 
President would now accede to a proposition from 
the British side of the same tenor with that here- 
tofore made by himself. But it is certainly true 
that the British Government has a right to sup- 
pose that he would do 20; and if that Govern. 
ment desires peace, an offer for adjustment upon 
the basis of 49° as a boundary, will, in due tine, 
emanate from it. If such a proposition be made, 
the President will consider of it. Public opinion, 
as now developed in this and the other Hall, would 
sustain him in acceding to such a proposition, and 
would not sustain him in a war for 54° 40’, he 
having it in his power to adjust upon fatitude 49°, 
The British Minister has means of taking know- 
ledge of public opinion here; and if he be as wise 
a man as he is a gentlemanlike and good looking 
one, he will foresee, that if his Government de- 
sires peace, am to secure nearly half of Oregon 
to itself, the offer heretofore repeatedly made, 
from our side, must be acceded to by the British 
side during the existence of the Congress now in 
session. For this question is a progressive one, 
as all similar questions are, in a republic. In the 
next Congress 54° 40’ men will abound in this 
House, and by degrees the Senate will be con- 
formed to public opinion as it progresses. My 
belief is, that the President will look to the Halls 
of Congress as the exponents of public opinion. 
If he finds there a resolution to fight for 54° 4w’, 
he will, 1 doubt not, take his stand aecordingly. 
If he finds there a disposition to secure peace, by 
yielding a portion, I suppose he will act accord- 
ingly. As the war-making and means-furnishing 
power is not in his hands, but is vesied in Con- 
cress, I do not see how he can act otherwise than 
as J have predicated. If, therefore, while the evi- 
dence of public opinion remains as it new is, the 
President should adjust the matter on the footing 
of the proposition heretofore repeatedly made, I 
shall not assume to be either his advocate or his 
denouncer, before my constituents. ‘They are his 
constituents, as they are mine. I being their sole 
Representative here, and representing them only, 
my duty is plain. But the constituency of the 
President is manifold, and of various shades of 
opinion, and of diverse interests; and there is dan- 
ger of portions of it, incited by selfish and ambi- 
tious men, becoming a little heady and self- willed. 
My constituents, I know, * like the man,” and 
they are also for 54° 40’. I believe they will con- 
strue ** Young Hickory” charitably. 

Of him, (the President,) in consideration of the 
difficulties of his position, (aggravated as those 
difficulties are by President-making instincts and 
ambitious designs,) all I have to say is, ‘God 
send him a safe deliverance.”’ The country will 
be more just to him than are ‘the politicians.” 

Mr. Chairman, the bill under consideration is 
one of a series of measures recommended by the 
Its object is to 
extend the laws of lowa Territory over our citizens 
who have emigrated to Oregon, until the termina- 
tion of the joint American and British occupancy 
thereof, and afterwards indefinitely. To terminate 
that joint occupancy, this House has passed the 
resolutions of notice. The Senate has occupied 
many weeks in considering those resolutions; and 
it is understood that, in a day or two, they will be 
returned to this House altered, but, as I think, not 
I am prepared to believe that whena 


common-sense world shall compare the labor and 


time expended with the product, it will be ready 
- . 3’? 
to exclaim, * Mons laboritur, producitur mus. 


trust that, in some available shape, those resolu- 


_ tions will finally pass both Houses. 


| of this or the other House, as I believe, who is not | 


their ** great embodiment’’ must soil his nobility | 


by running on the same political course with this 
same James K.. Polk. 


pecta Whig pen to write his life and times? Does 


Joes James K. Polk ex- |! 


fully prepared and instructed to meet all the haz- 
ards and disasters of a war, rather than yield our 
claim to any portion of Oregon south of latitude 49°, 
My constituents are of those who are ready to un- 


dertake a war for **the whole of Oregon,” nor will | 


any vote or act of mine be adverse to this their will. | 


| They are my employers; I am but their agent. 
he, the advocate of State rights, of a strict con- | 


They understood that our right to all of Oregon was 


i 
i} 


But let their 
fate be what it may, this bill, after being perfected, 
ought to become a law. If the notice resolutions 
are to be defeated by the efforts of madness and 
faction, it is the more necessary that our laws 
should be extended over our own citizens in Ore- 
gon; that emigration to Oregon should be encour- 
aged by a promise of suitable grants of lands to 
settlers; that to protect emigration to, and emi- 

nts in, Oregon, and to overawe the Indian tribes, 


struction of the Constitution, and of trade unshack- |’ secured by the election of Mr. Polk, and the west- !! forts should be erected, and armed, and manned, 
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and Indian agencies established, on the route to 


and in Oregon; and that a communication with | 


Oregon be secured by means of a mail-route. Such 
will be the effect of this bill with the pending 
amendments. 
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justify the Executive. His recommendations have 
been apt, and proper. The responsibility rests upon 


| Congress. The President is, this day, more popu- 


But, sir, 1 am told by the honorable member | 


from Pennsylvania, [Mr. J. R. Incersoxt,} in his 


speech to-day, that our Government is in duty | 
pound to address a note to the British Minister ex- | 


pressive of its desire to adjust the Oregon contro- 
versy. 


Sir, that desire has been expressed in | 


| 


every communication from our Government to the | 


British Minister. 


Why repeat it?) That an op- | 


ponent of the present Administration should thus | 


cavil, is not so wonderful. 


But when I hear self- | 


called Democrats, (they are few in number, thank | 
God!) say the same thing—when I see them | 


captious as to forms of words, having no more 


meaning than the words ** your very humble ser- | 
vant” at the close of a challenge—when I find them 
stickling upon truckling preambles and * parenthet- | 


ical stickings in’’ in republican legislation, I ac- 
knowledge that my faith sometimes fails me. I 
shall await further developments before I make up 
my mind to believe allegations of ** punic faith,’’ 
ofa will to rule or ruin,’ and of a desire to de- 


feat all legislation upon topics of public expecta- | 
tion, so as thereby to disorganize the Democratic | 


party, and, from the elements of political revolu- 
tion, build up a local party, for the gratification of 
individual ambition. Sir, I will only believe these 
things when [am compelled to see them. 


people will see and rebuke them. Those engaged 
1 such projects, if such there be, will in all time 
siand, like Milton’s devil, **on a bad eminence.”’ 
Sir, I have said that my faith sometimes fails 
me. Iwill tell you why. Ihear gentlemen de- 
clare that they will cast their votes here to incur a 
war in defence of our right to Oregon south of lat- 
itude 499, 
to suppose, as I have already shown, that an offer 
coming from that side proposing latitude 49° as a 
boundary will be accepted by our Government. 
Now, if gentlemen are ready to fight for latitude 
49°, and if the British Government has a richt to 
suppose, as I have said it has, why the necessity 


of stickling about forms of words? Why is this | 


bill, or the notice, in a simple and republican form, 
stripped of all verbosity, likely to be offensive, or 
to produce war, when the British Government has 
aright to suppose the power in its own hands to 


The British Government is authorized | 


( But I | 
will say now, that if such things are, the American | 


end the entire controversy any day or any hour? | 
The British Government has a right to infer that | 
war can be avoided by accedine to an adjust- | 


ment upon the basis of latitude 49°; and therefore, 


if it really desires to avoid war, will make that | 


roposition, without waiting for our action, to 
vunt for cause of offence therein. 
Government, on the contrary, desires war, to rub 


If the British | 


out old scores, or to grasp Oregon south of latitude | 


49°, then those gentlemen who stand for latitude 
49° are pledged to take part with us in the fight. 
The result is, that those gentlemen are either short- 
sighted, or timid, or that their professions of wil- 
lingness to fight for latitude 49° as a boundary, 
are insincere, and that, in point of fact, they do 
desire to defeat the American claim to Oregon, to 
subserve a local interest. We in the West are 
not addicted to intrigue, and we abhor it in others. 
Weare watching developments. And if we should 
be forced to believe what we now sometimes fear, 
we shall, perhaps, say but little; but we shall un- 
derstand ourselves and our friends. At present 
we are puzzled. Our western logic gives unfavor- 


able results. We shall consider the logic of actions. | 


We shall see whether great measures are to be 
defeated for the sake of aform of words. We are 
not jealous, We are anxious. And we are re- 
solved not to be humbugged. 

Mr. Chairman, I hasten to aconclusion. 1 have 
endeavored to answer the charge of a want of co- 
herence between Democratic declaratious and Dem- 
Ocratic action, and to demonstrate that it is our 
duty to carry out the recommendations of the Ex- 
ecutive, on the subject of Oregon. It only remains 
for me to say, that our action ought to be prompt 
and speedy. 
has been indecisive and hesitating —* like a wound- 
ed snake dragging its slow length along.” The 
people are examining the machinery of Govern- 


ment to find the hand that locks the wheels. They 


The action of Congress, thus far, | 


| 
| 
| 


lar in many of our Democratic districts than we 
ourselves are. The people will find the hand that 
locks our wheels. They will cut it off. 

My good constituents will read what I have 
said, and they will see at once that they may ex- 
pect one of two events in the course of a year or 
two, or sooner—an adjustment of the Oregon con- 
troversy on the parallel of 49°, or a war. If the 
sentiments of their Democratic brethren in the 
North, East, and South, and of the Whig minor- 
ity, ora part thereof, should constrain the Execu- 
tive to yield to such an adjustment, they will sub- 
mit, as I believe, though it may be reluctantly. 
Should war result, the Hoosier banner will flout 
the sky right saucily, and Hoosier squadrons will 
take their part in the danger, the loss, the suffer- 
ing, and the glory. 





AMERICAN SETTLERS IN OREGON. 
REMARKS OF MR. W. W. PAYNE, 


OF ALABAMA, 

In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 15, 1846. 

The amendment offered by Mr. Payne to the pro- 
viso of the first section of the Oregon jurisdiction 
bill being under consideration, which makes the 
proviso read as follows: ‘ Provided, That this 
act shall not be construed nor executed in such 
manner as to operate upon British subjects, or to 
deprive Great Britain of any of the rights and 
privileges now existing and acquired by the 
treaty of October 20, 1818, and continued in force 
by the treaty of August 6, 1827.°’ 

Mr. PAYNE said that his object in rising to 
address the committee was not for the purpose of 
making a speech, but rather to state the reasons 
why he had not participated in the Oregon debate. 

When the subject of notice was before the House, 


' some weeks past, the debate, in his opinion, as- 


sumed a character and latitude altogether improper. 
The question of title, peace, war, and the military 
power and resources of England and the United 
States, were discussed then; and, from the present 
aspect of affairs, the same was to be done now. 

What injury has or may result to the good un- 
derstanding of the two countries from this unwise | 
course of debate, time alone can develop. He 
trusted that the good sense and deliberate judgement 
of both countries would prove sufficient to elevate 
the feelings of each above the petty animosity 
which crimination and recrimination tend to pro- 
duce. 

The right of both countries to end the treaty of 
joint occupancy, Mr. P. said, was secured by ex- 
press treaty stipulation. How, then, did the notice 
involve war? or how did it involve the title to the 
territory jointly oceupied? If the notice, when 


| given by the United States, was to be followed by 


immediate and exclusive possession of Oregon, 


_ then he admitted that the title and the prohabilities 
| of war would have been fair subjects of discussion. 


But as such was not the case, as twelve months 

must necessarily intervene between the giving of 

the notice and the adoption of the necessary meas- 

ures before taking possession of the country, it | 
seemed to him that the whole discussion had been 

premature and unprofitable, if it should not prove 

highly injurious. 

If a simple resolution ending the convention of 
1827 had passed Congress, without comment or 
qualification, it would have been no just cause of 
offence to England; no embittered feelings would 


', have been engendered; and the interval of twelve 


_months, if both Governments were wise, would | 


} 


have been employed in patriotic efforts to adjust 
the boundary upon amicable and equitable grounds. 


| It was for these reasons that he did not participate 


in the debate. 


The bill now before the committee was one, if 
he understood it, harmless in itself; and, if it does | 
not infringe the existing treaty stipulations between 
England and the United States, can give no just 
cause of offence to Great Britain. He would here 
remark, that if England chose to take offence at | 
the United States without just cause, he should be | 
among the last to respect her captious spirit, or to " 
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avoid the consequences resulting from it. He 
feared to do anything which violated the national 
faith or tarnished the honor and glory of his couan- 
try; but he feared to do nothing which her honor 
and glory required. He feared to do wrong, but 
he feared to do nothing which was right. 

The bill under consideration was intended to pro- 
tect our own citizens in Oregon, and for no other 
purpose. It did not propose to operate upon Brit- 
ish subjects, nor to Sative England of any exist- 
ing right. It was thus to limit the action of the 
bill, to exclude a different conclusion, and to 
guard, with proper caution, against the slightest 
infringement of our treaty stipulations, that his 
amendment was offered. ~ 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cons] ob- 
jected to the amendment of the gentleman from 
Ohio, [Mr. Vinton,] because it expired by its own 
limitation, and would leave the people of Oregon 
unprotected by law, unless subsequent legislation 
should be adopted. His amendment, he said, ob- 
viated that objection; it provides no limitation to 
the law. It will operate upon our own people in 
Oregon through all coming time, without subse- 
quent legislation. Butit excludes British subjects 
from the operation of the law, now and hereafter, 
and abstains from an infringement of British rights 
now existing. Any bill passed at this time must 
do that, or we shall violate treaty stipulations, and 
tarnish the honor of the country. ‘This he would 
not do willingly. 

Mr. P. then said, if the object of the bill be 
simply to protect our own citizens in Oregon, it 
seemed to him no objectton ought to exist in any 
quarter to the amendment he had offered. But if, 
upon the other hand, it is intended to go further, 
and, in violation of existing treaties, operate upon 
British subjects and British rights, he felt it his 
duty to oppose it. The people of this country are 
tenacious of national rights, but they were also 
careful in the preservation of national faith and 
honor; and members may rest assured they will 
approve no legislation, and sustain no party, which 
is reckless of either. 

It is said, after the expiration of the notice, it is 
intended that this bill should act upon the wholé of 
Oregon and its inhabitants. He had feared that 
such would be the effect, and hence his proposition 
to amend it. All that is now necessary 1s, to afford 
our citizens in Oregon the protection of law, under 
our joint occupancy of the territory. When the 
twelve months required by the treaty shall have ex- 
pired, it may then be the duty of this Government 
to take exclusive possession of Oregon. Will it 
not then be time enough to pass the necessary 
laws for the purpose? He thought it would be, 
He trusted the calm deliberation the interval would 
produce would lead to an honorable and equitable 
adjustment of pending difficulties, and thereby re- 
lieve the question of all embarrassment. If he 
should be disappointed in this reasonable expecta- 
tion, and the gloomy forebodings of his friend from 
Maryland, (Mr. Gires,] should be realized, he, 
for one, should be prepared to meet the crisis as 
became aman. 

Again : is it necessary, or even prudent, twelve 
months in advance, to place the question of tar 
heyond the covtrol of the war-making power of 
the Government? No one can doubt that, at the 
expiration of twelve months from the period the 
notice is given, the bill, if passed without amend- 
ment, will act upon British subjects in every part 
of Oregon. And to his mind it was equally clear 
that Great Britain could not, and would not, aban- 
don her citizens in Oregon to the jurisdiction and 
control of afureign Power. If not, what must fol- 
low? First, a conflict of jurisdiction; next, of 
arms. Suppose Congress should deem it inex- 
pedient, when the period required by the notice 
shall have expired, to engage in war with Great 
Britain, how can we control the question? Im- 
perious reasons of State necessity might forbid a 
conflict at that time; and yet, if this law pass with- 
out amendment, you could not control the ques- 
tion. Suppose you pass a bill repealing the law, 
the President might veto it, and thus the power to 
produce war would be placed in the hands of the 
Executive, who might exercise it against the will 
of that department of the Government which can 
alone declare war. He asked again if it was either 
wise or prudent thus to deprive Congress of a con- 
trol over the question of war? If his amendment 
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prevailed, Congress would retain full power over 


the question; and when the proper time arrives, | 


such legislation may be adopted as the public ex- | 


igencies may require. He doubted not all would 
then do their duty. 
veace; but if war comes, we shall make the most of 
it. He had nothing to say of title, boundary, &c. 


Hie found, however, if he continued his remarks 


He preferred an honorable | 


upon this point, he should fall into the error of dis- | 
cussing irrelevant points. This he had condemned | 


in others. He would only add that he had entire 
confidence in the treaty-making power of the Gov- 
ernment, and into their hands he willingly left the 
power to make treaties, If a treaty be made which 
did not errently hnpair national rights, he should 
not condemn it, but sustain those whose duty it is 
to guard the rights and honor of the nation, and at 


the same time, so far as they can, preserve the | 


peace and quiet of the world, 


He had now a remark or two to make to the | 
honorable gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. M. | 


Brown.}| He did not object to his taste, in attack- 
ing a citizen of his own State, now the Executive 
of the nation, That honorable gentleman had an 
undoulted right to adopt any course in reference 
to the President he might deem proper; but he 
(Mr. P.) had also the right to revolve in his own 
mind the reasons which led to that attack. Mr. P. 
had been acquainted with the system of election- 
eering for some years past in ‘Tennessee. A can- 
vass there is generally warmly contested, and a 
good deal of party acrimony indulged in upon the 
stump. In these conflicts the present incumbent 
of the White House and the honorable gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Brown] were active partici- 
pants; and, if ramor be not at fault—if the press 
be not false—the President of the United States has 
presented many accounts, filled with grave items, 
avainst the Whig partv of Tennessee. ‘The gen- 
tleman {Mr. Brown] was, upon more occasions 
than one, called upon to ‘* foot the bill’? IT will 
not say (said Mr. P.) how he performed that duty; 
but he would say, it would concur more with his 
notions of valor to beard the lion in his den, to at- 
iack him face to face, and not, after the lapse of 
some four or six years, *‘ nursing his wrath to keep 
it warm,’’ to rise in his place and attack an old 
vival, who, from the peculiar circumstances of the 
case, cannot reply, 

It was vot his purpose (Mr. P. said) to act as 
the champion of the Executive. He delighted in 
no such task. But he thought, if the suspicions 
of the grounds of this attack were true, it would 
be exceedingly difficult for the President to satisfy 
the gentleman from Tennessee. Suppose the Pres- 
ident had taken the unalterable ground of 54° 40’, 
might not the gentleman from Tennessee have 
charged him with a desire of involving his coun- 
try mm an ubnecessary war for sinister purposes ? 
It would be quite as easy to condemn him for that 


as it new is to condemn him for paying a becoming | 


respect to the opinion of his predecessors in offer- 


ing a compromise upon the parallel of 49°. He | 
was willing to leave it to time to develop the mo- 


tives by which the Executive was influenced, not 
doubting that in this, as in all else, wisdom and 
patriotism will control his action. For the reasons 
already given, he should not speak upon the Ore- 
gon question. 


THE OREGON QUESTION. 


REMARKS OF MR. PENNYBACKER., 
OF VIRGINIA, 
In tHe Senate, April 16, 1846. 

Mr. PENNYBACKER rose and said he would 
detain the Senate but a very few moments, as his 
object in rising was simply to explain the grounds 
of the vote he should be called upon to give. 

It may be remembered by the Senate (said Mr. 


P.) that, on the “ celebrated Thursday” of which | 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Sevier] spoke a || 
week or two ago, he (Mr. P.) had made some re- | 


marks which indicated the views he then eriter- 
tained of the subject before the Senate. He had 
stated it to be his purpose to vote for the notice, 
and he went for it as a means of promoting ne- 
gotiation and a settlement of the question. 
he had brought himself to that determination, he 


i 
| 


{| 
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the notice would be productive of the results which | 
he had anticipated from it; and he had satisfied | 
himself it probably would. He was aware that | 


the President had expressed the opinion that no || 


compromise which the United States ought to ac- | 
cept could ever be effected, but still he (Mr. P.) | 
had entertained the belief that the matter might yet 
be honorably adjusted. It had never entered into | 
his head for a solitary moment, that if the British | 
Government should propose to settle the matter.! 
upon something like the terms which the President | 
had offered, the question might not yet sull be so | 
adjusted. On the oceasion alluded to, he had as- | 
signed very briefly some of the reasons for the | 
belief entertained. In the letter of Mr. Buchanan, | 
in which he had demonstrated, as the President | 
had supposed he had demonstrated, the title of | 
our country to the whole of the territory—in that 
very letter the proposition was made to compro- | 
mise at the 49th parallel of latitude. It is true, it 
was said the President had made the offer in defer- 
ence alone to what had been done by his prede- 
cessors in office; but still the offer was made by 
the President, and the cause of the offer had not 
ceased to exist. In the concluding paragraph, 
also, of the letter of the Secretary of State, in 
which the proposition to compromise at the 49th | 
parallel of latitude was withdrawn by the Presi- 
dent, the hope was expressed that the long-pend- 
ing controversy might yet be adjusted in such a 
manner as not to disturb or interrupt the peace or 
the harmony then so happily subsisting between | 
the two nations. In the letter also in which the 
proposal to arbitrate was declined by our Govern- 
ment, it was emphatically said, if not in words, in 
substance at least, that there was no necessity for 
referring to arbitration; that two such Govern- 
ments as the United States and Great Britain, 
bound together by such ties of commerce, ought to 
be able and ought to be willing to settle their own 
differences without resorting to arbitration; ay, | 
and to do each other justice, too. If, then, the 
President should have an opportunity to settle the 
question as he had proposed to do, would not the 
deference which was due to his predecessors— , 
nay, would not the respect which he owed to him- | 


self—require him to take what he had offered to |! 


give? Then how could the hope be entertained | 
by the President that the long-pending controversy | 
between the two Governments in regard to the | 
‘erritory might be adjusted without disturbing the 

peace or interrupting the harmony so happily sub- | 
sisting between the two nations—e insisting upon | 
having the whole of the country, and yielding nothing | 
to Great Britain whatever? How could it be ex- | 


pected that the two nations out to be able and wil- t 


ling to do each other justice, and that, too, without | 
resorting to arbitration, the one taking all, and the 
other receiving none? For these reasons Mr. P. 
had been of opinion, on the occasion alluded to, 


that, if an opportunity should be afforded the Pres- || 


ident to accept what he had in good faith offered, | 
he would yet be bound to take it, though the title 
had been asserted to the whole of the territory. | 
And such was stil] the opinion of Mr. P. Why, | 
what did the President say in his message? Lis- 
ten to his language: 


“The extraordinary and wholly inadmissible demands of 
the British Government, and the rejection of the proposition 
made in deference alone to what had been done hy my pre- 
decessors, and the implied obligation which their acts 
seemed to impose, afford satisfactory evidence that no com- 
promise which the United States ought to accept can be ef- 
fected. With this conviction, the proposition of compro- 
mise, which had been made and rejected, was, by my | 
direction, subsequently withdrawn, and our title to the 
whole Oregon territory asserted, and, as is believed, main- | 
tained by irrefragable facts and arguments.”’ 


Mr. P. would pray Senators to mark that lan- 
guage. The ‘* extraordinary and wholly inadmissible 


tion of the proposition made alone in deference to 
what had been done by my predecessors, afford 
satisfactory evidence that no compromise which the | 
United States ought to accept can be effected. 
With this conviction, the proposition of compromise | 
which had been made sad rejected was, by my | 
direction, subsequently withdrawn, and our title | 
to the whole Oregon territory asserted,” &c. Now, 
I ask the question, (said Mr. P.,) if the British 
Minister should suggest to the President that her | 
Majesty’s Government at home would be willi 


uti / to settle the matter on the terms proposed b ! 
had necessarily considered whether the giving of | President, or on somethin a reel 


g like the terms proposed ' 


| 
demands of the British Government, and the rejec- 1 





Senate. 


by him, whether the demands of the British Goy- 
ernment would any longer, in the opinion of the 
President, be considered ‘ extraordinary”? and 
wholly ‘ inadmissible,” and whether the “ rejected 
| meeps & now returned upon the President 
imself, would ‘* afford satisfactory evidence”? that 
no compromise which the United States ought to 
accept could be effected? Would there be a “con. 
viction’’ on the mind of the President in the alter. 
ed state of the question, that no compromise 
'which the United States ought to accept could 
ever be effected? If not, would he not be willing 
that the proposition of compromise which he had 
submitted might still be considered as pending 
for the purpose of further negotiation ?—and, on 
the suggestion he (Mr. P.) had supposed the 
| British Minister to make, would not the President 
withdraw his withdrawal of compromise, and rein- 
state what had originally been proposed? It ap- 
peared to him (said Mr. P.) that something of that 
sort would necessarily and inevitably take place. 
3ut the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Berriry] 
thinks that this is not sound reasoning. In his 
reply to a portion of the remarks of the Senator 
from South Carolina, [Mr. Catnoun,] who glanced 
very slightly at the same view of the subject, the 
Senator from Georgia said that the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina had not been as lovgi- 
cal in that part of his speech as he usually was. 
How was the Senator illogical in his speech? If 
the facts should change, would not the opinion 
change? If the cause of the opinion should cease, 
would not the opinion itself cease? Cessante causa, 
cessat effectus: was not that logical? Mr. P. con- 
ceived it to be the very essence of sound reason- 
ing. And he submitted it to Senators to know 
whether it was right or proper—nay, whether it 
| was fair—to hold the President bound to an opin- 
ion expressed upon a certain state of facts, whet 
the facts themselves might afterwards be changed 
in important and essential particulars. 

But suppose (said Mr. P.) that the President of 
the United States should not feel inclined himself 
to settle the question on the terms which he had 
proposed: think you, sir, if his own proposition 
should be returned upon him by the British Min- 
ister, he would not consult the Senate? Think 
you, sir, that he would take upon himself the re- 
sponsibility of rejecting his own proposition, and 

thereby incur the immense responsibility of assum- 
ing upon himself the question of peace or war? 
Would he not consult his constitutional advisers, 
the great executive council of the nation, which 
had been erected by the Constitution for purposes 
like these? Who could doubt it? (asked Mr. P.) 
And if he should consult the Senate, did any one 
doubt what the advice would be? The Senator 
‘from Mississippi [Mr. Cuatmers] had said that 
four-fifths of the Senate would be willing to com- 
promise as the President had proposed to do, and 
that three-fourths of his friends on that side of the 
chamber would be found among the number. If 
that should be so, (said Mr. P.)—and he thought 
the estimate a fair and probable one—who could 
doubt what the President would do? 

Entertaining this opinion, Mr. P. said he could 
vote most safely for the House resolutions. He 
had no fears as to what the President would do if 
_he should have an opportunity to do it. But would 

the British Minister give him that opportunity? 
| Mr. P. did not know that he certainly would. For 

the peace of the two countries, he hoped he might; 

for, without it, the question could not be peaceably 
settled. The British Minister had spurned the 
offer of the President, made alone in deference to 
what had been done by his predecessors, and he 
had treated it thus without even referring it to his 
Government. Was this respectful? was it courte- 
ous? was it due to the great importance of the sub- 

ject? His Government at home had disapproved 
his conduct; not officially, however, to the Jnited 
States, but through a Minister of the Crown in the 
| British House of Commons, to the world at large. 
This would not be satisfactory to the United States. 
Could any one expect that the President of the Uni- 


|| ted States, under circumstances like these, would 


| come forward and renew again, of his own accord, 
_a proposition which thus had been thrown back 

into his face, and that, too, without a respectful 
| consideration? The President would not do it. If 
‘the British Government desired to reconsider the 
‘ proposition, let the fact be made known officially 
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to the President, and an opportunity would doubt- 
less be afforded. The giving of the notice, Mr. P. 
earnestly hoped, would lead to that result. It would 
doubtless be accompanied by suitable expressions, 
such as became the President of the United States 
to make; and if the British Government had any | 
idea of settling the question as the President had 
proposed, or on terms such as he had substantially 
proposed, the fact would be made known, and the 
question would be settled. But if, on the other | 
hand, no such intention existed with that Govern- 
ment, a settlement of the controversy was out of 
the question. The American people would never 
consent to come south of the 49th parallel of Jati- 
tude; and Mr. P. was willing, on that supposition, 
to prepare for the worst. After the notice should 
be given, and nothing done, he was ready and wil- 
ling to arm this nation, and to prepare for the con- 
flict. He earnestly hoped, however, that wise 
counsels might yet prevail, and that the matter 
might yet be peaceably settled. 

These were the views Mr. P. entertained of this 
important subject; and whilst he could readily vote 
for the House resolutions, yet, if he could have 
had his own way, he would have preferred to have 
had them slightly amended. He would, he said, 
amend the second resolution by adding thereto the 
words, ** But, on the contrary, the hope is enter- 
tained, that this loag-pending controversy may yet 
be finally adjusted honorably and peaceably.”’ It 
must be obvious to all, that the second resolution 
has only the effect of qualifying the first to a very 
small extent. It excludes the idea, that Congress 
intends by the first to prevent negotiation for the 
settlement of the question; and its only purpose is, 
to declare that Congress does not intend to inter- | 
fere at all, but leaves the question to be settled, or 
not, as the two nations may choose. Now, Mr. 
P. would go further, and declare, as he had stated 
before, ** but on the contrary, the hope is enter- | 
tained, that this long-pending controversy might 
yet be finally adjusted honorably and peaceably ;”’ 
not for the purpose, however, of crouching to Great 

iritain, nor for the purpose of influencing the Presi- 
dent, (for that was unnecessary, as Mr. P. had 
endeavored to show;) but for the purpose of put- 
ting ourselves, the Congress of the United States, 
right in the eyes of the world; so that, if unfortu- 
nately a conflict should come, it would be apparent 
to all that it was not of our seeking. We are the 
war-making power under this Government, (said 
Mr. P.,) and for the purpose of guarding our act, 
in voting this notice, from misrepresentation and 
misconstruction by the world, he would amend the 
resolutions as he had indicated. What has Great 
Britain done? She has, through her Minister here, 
proposed to arbitrate this question. Were these 
propositions made with any expectation on the 
part of that Government that they would be ac- 
ceded to by ours? None whatever. Similar prop- 
ositions had been made to Mr. Adams and to Mr. 
Tyler, during their Administrations, and had been 
refused; and it was known to everybody here that 
the present Executive would never consent to it. 
Then why was it proposed? Simply to better the 
position of England in the eyes of the world on 
this Oregon matter. Should we, then, not see that 
we place ourselves on proper grounds, if a conflict | 
should come? I would (said Mr. P.) deprive Eng- 
land of every pretext for not settling this question, 
and if war should unfortunately grow out of it, on 
her shoulders should rest the consequences of it. 
She should not say, it is useless to offer to com- 
promise, as the President proposed to compro- 
mise; for he has withdrawn the proposition to 
compromise, and has claimed the whole territory; 
we will not do the foolish thing of making an offer 
which he is pledged not to accept. He would say, 
as the representative of the American people, we 
are yet willing to do what is right in itself, and 
upon England’s head shall be the consequences of | 
doing otherwise. Nor should the President take an 
exception to such an amendment as he had spoken 
of. Negotiation had failed in his hands, and he | 
had sent the matter to Congress. In the conclu- 
ding paragraph of the letter of Mr. Buchanan, in 
which, by direction of the President, he withdraws 
the proposition of compromise, he uses the very 
language which he (Mr. P.) would like to use here. 
If right for him to use it, it could not be wrong for || 
us to use it. But I have no hope (said Mr. P.) of | 
amending the House resolutions. The minds of }: 
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Senators have been made up upon the subject, and 
I have said what I have, merely to show what I 
would be willing to do. No injury could result 
from doing it. The time for diplomacy with this 
question has gone by. It has reached a point at 
which it must be settled, if ever it is to be settled 
peaceably, and both of the nations must be far too 
sagacious not to see and not to know it. 

A word or two (said Mr. P.) as to the substi- 
tute offered by the Senator from Maryland, [Mr. 
Jounson,] for the House resolutions, and he would 
suffer the vote to be taken. 

The Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. Mawn- 
cuM,] a few days ago, made an elaborate argument 
to show that the legislative power of this Govern- 
ment could not annul a treaty; and he said it was 
not only his opinion, but that he had conversed 
with eminent jurists, and they had concurred very 
fully with himself. Now (said Mr. P.) I will not 
say that the honorable Senator is wrong, but I 
must say I have always thought very differently 
from him. A treaty in this country, whatever it 
may be in others, is a law of the land; the Consti- 
tution of the United States declares it to be the su- 
preme law of the land; and the courts of justice 
administer it daily as a law of the land. In other 
countries a treaty is a mere contract entered into 
between sovereign parties, and is not executed by 
the judicial power, but by the political power of 
the nations. If then, it be alaw with us, why may 
it not be repealed by the legislative department, as 
other laws are repealed by that department? In 
the same sense that a treaty is the supreme law of 
the land, is an act of Congress the supreme law of 
the land. If the one may be repealed by an act 
of the Legislature, why may not the other also? 
It is true, a treaty should not be abrogated for 
slight or ordinary causes, but for suitable reasons 
it ought to be annulled. Then how stands the 
matter (said Mr. P.) upon authority? Judge 
Story, in his Commentaries on the Constitution of 
the United States, expressly declares that ** it will 
not be disputed that treaties are subject to the legis- 

ative power, and may be repealed like other las, 
or they may be varied by new treaties.”’ If this 
be so, the matter would seem to be at rest. 

Now (said Mr. P.) a question arises here 
whether we can legitimately confer upon the Presi- 
dent the power to abrogate this treaty “‘ at his dis- 
cretion,’’ by giving the notice, as the substitute 
proposes? If a treaty can only be abolished by 
the legislative power or by the treaty-making pow- 
er, can we, acting in our legislative capacity, au- 
thorize the President to do that which properly 
should be done by ourselves? Can we delegate 
to him what has been delegated to us? ‘* Delegata 
potestes non potest delegari.’? Does not this apply 
to lezislative duties as well as to other things? I 
will not say (said Mr. P.) positively that we can- 
not confer upon the President the power proposed 
to be given him by the substitute of which I 
am speaking, but I must say I am by no means 
sure of it. The objection has not been taken to 
the substitute, and the minds of Senators are made 
up uponit. My respect for the intelligence and wis- 
dom of this body will prevent me from setting up 
my doubts in opposition to what seems to be the 
settled judgment of the Senate. Nevertheless, 
for the reasons I have stated, I must vote against 
the substitute as a mere amendment; and if the reso- 
lutions of the House should be voted down, I can 
yet vote for the resolutions as amended, rather than 


' have no notice at all, and I shall vote so accord- 


ingly. 





THE TARIFF. 


SPEECH OF MR. W. SAWYER 


OF OHIO, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 20, 1846. 
f On the Bill for the Reduction of the Tariff. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, on the Bill reported from 
the Committee of Ways and Means, amendatory 
of the Tariff law of 1842— 


Mr. SAWYER said: 


Mr. Cuarrman: My principal object in getting | 


the floor at this time is not to discuss so particu- 


‘erally, were of this class. 
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larly the subject immediately under consideration, 
as to set myself right in relation to matters and 
things in general—a privilege which we have in 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
of wandering from the subject. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, when I came here at the 
opening of the session, I heard the President's 
Message, and it was fixed upon my mind that we 
were entitled to the whole of Orecon. The Presi- 
dent referred us also to the arguments of Mr. Bu- 
chanan to Mr. Pakenham for a complete justifica- 
tion of our title to the whole of Oregon. It con- 
vinced me fully that we have a better title to the 
whole of Oregon than any other nation. Well, I 
set myself about to convince my constituents of 
that fact also; for you know, Mr. Chairman, that 
we like to have our constituents with us in all these 
matters I succeeded in doing so, with the help 
of others; and in every meeting they have held, 
they have passed resolutions applauding the Presi- 
dent’s Message, and applauding the course of mem- 
bers of Congress on the subject. Our speeches are 
published and sent forth to the world, declaring our 
right to the whole of Oregon—every inch, up to 
54° 40’. Some of my friends here ‘on this floor 
made valiant speeches; they threatened the British 
lion, [a laugh,] if they should meet him in the way, 
that they would pounce upon him with the Ameris 
can eagle, and make the blood spout from his nose 
like the spearing of a whale, [a laugh.] Well, we 
went on at this rate, and it was really a mark of 
patriotism and valor; and the member of this House 
who could make the most direct assault, and place 
himself in the boldest posture of defiance to the 
British lion, was the most valiant man; and every 
man who refused to do so, was held up to scorn 
and derision. In vindication of our course, we 
quoted the President’s Message; we took up the 
letters and arguments of Mr. Buchanan, and pub- 
lished them to the world; and our constituents be- 
came as fully satisfied us we were that our rigntto 
the whole territory was “clear and unqguestiona 
ble.’’ 

Well, there was another class of men in this 
House and the other branch of Congress who were 
for giving up all above 499°, and short of it the y 
would not yield one inch. My Virginia and my 
South Carolina friends, and the Whig party gen- 
Some of our Whig 
friends, however, sir, made speeches as ultra as 
we of this side of the House—we 54° 40’ men. 
They were for the whole of Oregon; some of the 
Senators in the other branch of Congress, when our 
resolutions went there, made valiant speeches also, 
and especially they quoted the speech of a cele- 
brated member of that body, [Mr. Benron,] deli- 
vered some years since, in which he declared our 
right and title to the whole of Oregon was better 
than that of any other nauon. The noble general 
from Texas, in his place in the Senate, made a 
most valiant speech also in favor of our right up to 
54° 40’. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, how stands the matter 
now ? 

[A voice: ** We are in trouble.’’} 

Yes, (said Mr. S.,) we are in trouble, [a laugh; } 
but, Mr. Chairman, I think those very few who 
are now the derided of this House, and the derided 
1 might almost say of the Executive, will some 
day or other occupy enviable positions—positions 
that gentlemen who have now gone below 49° will 
desire to occupy. 

Sir, | wish now to justify myself before my con- 
stituents for what 1 am going to say; and | take 
this occasion to remark, that neither the President 
of my own choice, nor the party of’ my own choice, 
nor any member of that party, shall ever lead me 
from a correct discharge of my duty, or seal my 
lips, and prevent me from saying what I believe 
to be true. I ask the good will of no man, or set 
of men, except I can get it from pursuing an hon- 
est, independent, upright course. Weill, then, I 
have founded my opinions on these facts: in the 
first place it will be remembered that at the Balti- 
more Convention the party with which I am asso- 
ciated in bonds that never will be, that never can be 
cut asunder, made a declaration of principles at that 
time. And what was the occasion? hy, dele- 
gates from almost every State in the Union met at 

Baltimore for the purpose of nominating a candi- 
date to be supported by the Democratic party for 
| President; and prominent among their resolutions 
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stands this. I have got it here somewhere. How- 
ever, it matters not; we all know it by heart. It 
was that our title to the whole of Oregon is * clear 
and unquestionable’? up to 54° 40’. ; 
[Cries of ** Read it; read it.’’] 
Weil, I have got it here, said (Mr. 8.) 
it is: 


Here 


“* Resolved, That our title to the whole of Oregon is clear 
and unquestionable ; that no portion of the same ought to be 
coded to Engiand, or any other power ; and that the re-ocecu- 
pation of Oregon and the re-annexation of Texas, at the 
earhest practicable period, are great American measures, 
which this convention recommends to the cordial support of 
the democracy of the Union.” 

Well, Mr. Chairman, we started out with that 
declaration; that was the recommendation to the 
people of the United States, and it was sent out 
with the announcement of the fact that James K. 
Polk was the nominee of that convention. Upon 
our banners it was streaming—54° 40’. T have 
seen on many a flag the ficures 54° 40’ at least two 
feet in length; and under them we rallied, and they 
were one strong renson of our success. And they 
were coupled with the annexation of Texas. We 
met these questions on the stump, in our cities, 
everywhere; and we dared our opponents to the 
contest, and we triumphed—eloriously triumphed 
with these two questions upon our banner; and we 
e#mnounced to the world as a part of our principles 
that we would carry them into effect. Well, after 
we had succeeded under these flags with these 
declarations, we met here in front of this Capitol 
on the 4th of March last in the presence of 50,000 
freemen—and Democratic freemen too—and tt was 
proclaimed by the elected President of the United 
Siates that our ttle to the whole of Orevon was 
‘‘elear and unquestionable.’? Well, that 
right; everybody loved that declaration, - 
when the first 


was 
Again, 
Monday in December arrived, we 
met in this Hall: a messave was received from the 
President of the United States—the President of 
our own choice—making the same declaration 
again, In laneuave which I shall read: 


“Inthe existing circumstances of the world, the present 
is deemed a proper occasion to reiterate and reaffirm the 
principle avowed by Mr. Monroe, and to state my cordial 
concurrence in its wisdom and sound policy. The rensser 
tion of this principle, especially in reference to North Amer- 
jen, is at this day but the promulgation of a policy which 
no Buropean Power should cherish the disposition to resist. 
Existing rights of every European nation should be respect 
ed; but it is due alike to our safety and our interests, that 
the efietent protection of our laws should be extended over 
our whole territorial limits, and that it should be distinetly 
announced to the world, as our settled policy, that no future 
Nurapern colony or dominion shall, with our consent, be 
pleated or established on any part of the North American 
continent.’ 

©The extraordinary and wholly inadmissible demands of 
the British Government, and the rejection of the proposi 
tion made in deference alone to what had been done by my 
predecessors, and the imphed obligation which their acts 
seemel ty impose, afford satisfactory evidence that no com- 
promise whieh the United States ought to accept can be 
effected. With this convietion, the proposition of compro- 
inise Which had been made and rejected was, by my direc- 


tion, subsequentiy withdrawn, and our title to the whole 
Oregon territory asserted, and, as is believed, maintained by 
trrefra ute facts ond reuments.”? 

* At the end of the year’s notice, should Congress think 


it proper to make provision for giving that notice, we shal! 
have reached a period when the national rights in Oregon 
inust either be abandoned or firmly maintained. That thev 
cannol be abandoned without a sacrifice of both national 
honor and interest, is too clear to admit of dowht. 

“Oregon ts a purt of the North American continent, to 
which, it is confidently aflirmed, the tithe of the United 
States is the hest in eristence. For the grounds on 
whieh that title rests, I refer you to the correspondence of 
the late and present Secretary of State with the British 
Plenipotentiary during the negotiation.” 


noM 


Now, let us look at these “ factsand arreuments.”’ 
Tere is the argument to which the President re- 
ferred—found in* Mr. Buchanan’s last letter to Mr. 
Pakenham—discussing our title to the whole of 
Oregon. Mr. Buchanan says: 

«Upon the whole, from the most careful and ample ex- 
amination which the undersigned has been able to bestow 
upon the subject, he is satisfied that the Spanish American 
tittle now held by the United States, embracing the whole 
territory between the parallels of 42 deg. and 54 deg. 40 min. 
is the best title in existence to this entire rezion, and that 
the claim of Great Britvin to any portion of it has no suffi- 
cleat foundation. Even British geographers have not doubted 
our title to the territory in dismite.”” 

Again, before Mr. Polk was clected President of 
the United States, after his nomination, on the 23d 
of April, he writes as follows to Mr. Chase, and 
others, of Cincinnati: 

* Let the fixed policy of our government be not to permit 
Great Britain, or any other foreign Power, to planta colony, 


or hold dominion over any portion of the people of either 
Oregon or Teras.”’ 


NDIX TO 


The Tariff—Mr. Sawyer. 


Well, now, Mr. Chairman, after all these decla- 


rations, who doubts? What democrat is there in 
this House, or in these United States, but what 
had the right to get up and say that our title to the 
whole of Oregon, up to 54° 40’, was clear and un- 
questionable, and, being clear and unquestionable, 
that they would defend it to the last extremity ? 
| was ready to quarrel with my venerable friend— 
for so T will call him [Mr. Apams nodded in as- 
sent]|—from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] when he 


said we would get the whole of Oregon, if the | 


President did not ** back out’ [a laugh]—if he 
did not slip out, or something of the kind. That 
was the meaning, at any rate. 
[Several voices: ** * Back out’ were the words.”’] 
Well, (said Mr. S.,) Ino more believed that 


Mr. Polk, the President of the United States, would | 
**back out’? from that position, than he would suf- | 
fer his right arm to be eut off; and that he would | 
sooner consent that his head should be taken from | 
his shoulders, than he would deceive the American | 


people in the declaration he had made. I would 
have ventured my all, of an earthly natnre, that 
he would be the last man 
** back out’? from that position. 

Now, that he has “ backed out” from it Iam 
not fully advised yet; but let the case be as it may, 
there has heen a kind of backing out somewhere, 
or by somebody, to say the least. Iam told that 
the President, when this proposition of the British 


Government, through Mr. Pakenham, was laid be- 


fore the Senate, sent with it a message containing | 
Well, 


if he did so, (which T have reason to helieve,) he | 


his protest against sanctioning that treaty. 


did right, perhaps; but, so far as my feelings go, 


had I been in his place, the first thine I would have | 


done would have heen to have thrown it back into 
the face of the British Minister, as being wholly in- 
admissible. I stand now upon the ground I stood 
upon when my opinion was first made up. I was 
clearly convinced, from “ irrefragable facts and ar- 
guments,” from everything before me, that our 
title to the whole of that territory was ‘ clear and 
unquestionable’? before the late election took place. 
I so argued the question on the stump; it was also 
argued by others with ability, and in every view 
of the case; and the people at this moment are 
convineed of the fact. 

3ut how stands the case now? Why, this ter- 
ritory that was ours by every principle of right, to 
which our title was * clear and unquestionable,” 
which was proved so by facts and aguments indis- 
putable, is now basely, cowardly, ignominiously 
surrendered to our ancient enemy. 
it, sir, basely, pusillanimously surrendered to our 
ancient enemy. Who did it, is a matter of indif- 


ference to me; who did the act, it is not for me at |! 


Se- | 


crecy is enjoined; the public proceedings cannot | 


this moment to inquire, for I do not know. 


now be made known; but we know about this 
proposition the general features; and let me tell you 
I feel somewhat sensitive on the subject: and you 
will find ere long the great West will feel sensitive 
on the subject—upon the action of this Govern- 
ment, which has reversed the only great measure 
that ever the creat West has brought here to be 
acted on. It is the question she has nearest her 
heart. And how have we been treated? Had we 
not a right to expect that this claim would be sus- 
tained to its full extent when we were ready to 
defy the armies of the world to prevent us from 


taking and keeping possession of that territory? | 
Why, after we an- | 


But how have we been met? ' 
nexed Texas; after we did all we could; after we 
carried Texas on the same banner on which we 
carried Oregon; after the South, who were particu- 
larly interested in this matter of Texas, got their 
ends answered, they turned round and told us vir- 
tually, * we have cot Texas, now help yourselves. ”’ 


Duplicity of this kind may answer for a while. but 

the day is coming when the voice of the West and | 
North, and other portions of this Union, will be | 
Some of the South nobly | 
stood up, and their votes are recorded for 54° 40) | 
from the very incipient stages of this matter until | 


heard and revarded. 


the last vote was taken. But I regret to speak of 
the South, while their votes receding from this po- 


sition stand on record, for fear I may hit some of | 


them. 


But we have put it out of our power to do any- | 
thing in this House on this matter—it has gone | 
‘' from us; by the siren song of those who whisper- 
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in the United States to | 


Let me repeat | 
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ed ‘* peace” and ‘* compromise,’’ and were afraid 
to stand up boldly and assert the whole of our un- 
disputed rights, we were lulled to sleep; we were 
urged to pass the notice in the form it came from 
the Senate; and this urgent appeal came from hich 
quarters. ‘Pass the notice; it is better than no 
notice atall,”’ was the argument urged. Well, the 
notice was passed, and some of the strong 54° 4(y 
men—of those who go for the whole of Oregon or 
none—voted for that compromise. I did not; and 
Lam glad I refused. I am proud of the elevated 
position in which I stand, for I have the whole 
American people to back me. Whenever the 
American people are convinced of our title, they 
are willing to stand up to it, if it takes the last drop 
of blood from their veins, or the last cent of treas 
ure from their pockets. 

Well, by our exceedingly energetic position and 
action, we have annexed Texas, and out of that 
annexation has grown a war; we have brought on 
a war by our just act. I call it just. Well, who 
are fighting our battles there? What is the object 
of this war? What is the difficulty? Why, it is 
a little piece of disputed territory between the Nu- 
_ eces andthe Rio Grande. That is the dispute now; 

and rather than surrender an inch of that territory, 
we choose to be involved ina war. Well, I go for 
it, as the boys say in the West, * with a perfect 
rush.” [A laugh.] 

I voted men and money; I went for that strip of 
land because I believe we have the best title to it of 
any people on earth. Igo to defend it even by 
war when it is necessary; and my constituents, the 
people of the West, have left their homes, and gone 
to ficht our battles there. But how stands the rep- 
resentatives in the Senate from Texas? Why, 
after one of them making a valiant speech for 54° 
40’, they sit in their place and deliberately vote to 
give away half of the Oregon territory. They 
came from the South—from this very territory 

which my constituents have gone to help you to 
defend; and after we have taken you into the 
Union, and given you the privilege to bask in our 
smiles, and beneath the protection of the stars and 
stripes, you come here, and when you have got 
your end accomplished, you vote to throw away 
half the territory of Oregon, which is ours; and 
you sail under the Democratic flag, too! 

This, Mr. Chairman, is what makes me feel 
somewhat indignant; and not only these, but men 
hailing from the West do the same thing. My 
own Senator, from my own State—one of them 
{Mr. Corwin]—can sit there and deliberately vote 
for the form of notice which has brought upon us 
the very thing of which I now complain; and 
when the ratification of the treaty comes, why, he 
either absents himself from his seat, or votes to 
ratify it. Men from the far West, who loudly 
proclaimed in the Senate of the United States a 
few years ago that our title to the whole of Ore- 
con was clear, the best title, that England had no 


shadow of title there—I mean Mr. Benton—{a 
laugh,] and who has lately, within a few days 


past, made another speech there, and set down 499 
as his fighting line, now comes out and votes to 
sive away below 49°; and he can vote to give 
away the navigation of the Columbia river, too. 
To whom? To an ally of ours? 

[Mr. Payne here called Mr. S. to order for allu- 
ding to the action of Senators. Considerable con- 
versation ensued on the point of order, which was 
sustained by the Chairman; but on appeal by Mr. 
Kewnnepy, the decision of the Chair was overruled 
by the committee by a large vote, and Mr. Sawyer 
was allowed to proceed. 

I was not aware (said he) that I was out of 
order in referring to the past action of the Senate; 
and I did not intend to transgress the rules of 
order. But, Mr. Chairman, that I may be clearly 
in order, I will suppose that there were certain gen- 
tlemen at the other end of the Capitol who voted 
so and so. 

[Several voices: ‘* You are in order, so go On; 
give us the names.” ; 

Well, then, (said Mr. S.) as it has been so deci- 

_ded by the committee, I will say that I have the 
names of scveral distinguished Senators who made 
speeches in support of our title to the whole of 

| Oregon, and now have voted to give away half of 
it. ‘There was one gentleman, [Mr. Drx, of New 
| York,] who made an admirable speech for the 
whole territory up to 54° 40’—the whole of it; he 
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oust not give away one inc hi There were also 
the Senators from Arkansas, [Mr. Sevier and 
Mr. Asuer,} who m: ade good speeches for the 
whole of Oregon, which suited me exactly. Then 
there was a Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. 
Haywoop,] who designated 49° as his fiehting 
line, in his speech which Ihave before me. But 
all these, and many others, who occupied similar 
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jositions in their speeches, come to the final action 


on the subject, rote to give up half the territory, 
to allow Great Britain to come below 49°, besides 

siving her the navigation of the Columbia river 
forever. I have many authorities to sustain our 
claim to the whole territory, to 54° 40'; but I have 
reserved the ablest authority to the last—that is, 
the authority of “ Old Hickory.’’ I think that 
will be recognised by every man, both Whig and 
Democrat—more especially by the Demoe ratic 
party—as high authority. What did he say? 

Almost his dying words—almost his last epistle, 
and the last words of that epistle, were, ‘*No com- 
PROMISE OF THAT TERRITORY BUT AT THE CAN- 
non’s MouTH.’? Now we got our cue from the 
old man, I suppose. [A laugh.] That has been 
reiterated by his friends; but what kind of a ** can- 
non’s mouth”? [renewed Jaughter] has this surren- 
der been made at? Why the Senate of the United 
States has deliberately said, We will give to Eng- 
land a portion of the territor y that they themse Ive S 
have heretofore said was ours by a title ** clear 
and unque sstionable;’’? that there was not a doubt 
but it was ours. Now, if I do not stand justified 
by every man in this House, whether Whig or 
Democrat, in my 54° 40’ position, I shall stand 
justified before a much higher tribunal—that of my 
constituents. 

Now, we have received a proposition by the last 
steamer, I understand, for arbitration. There isa 
mediator that has stepped in and offered his ser- 
vices to prevent a war between the United States 
am Mexico. Whois that mediator? Old Eng- 

land; the very Power that but a few months ago 
this country was up in arms against, and to whom 
we would not think of submitting any even the 
smallest of our rights. I believe that arbitration 
will be submitted to. What will be the result? 
Will we get California for our trouble and expense 
in fighting the battles of the South, when they 
come here and fight against us? No; no,sir. [A 
general laugh.] If itis left to England to decide 
this contest between us and Mexico, I presume 
she will say that we shall go to the Nueces, and 
that the territory beyond and between that and 
the Rio Grande, shall be given to Mexico by wa 
of ** compromise!’ But I am satisfied, if the de- 


cision of this question was left to the West or | 
the North, not one inch would be given up; we , 


would take to the Rio Grande; we would do more— 
we would run our line straight to the Pacific, from 
the mouth of the Rio Grande due west. England 
has a strong interest in the decision of this ques- 
tion. Weare told she has claims on California. 
She is an interested nation; and she comes here to 
decide this controversy between us! The very 
moment the news reaches England that we are at 
war with Mexico, what does she do? She sends 
forth the French with a fleet, and sends them into 
the Gulf, to make us believe that France is going 
to interfere, She sends her forward as a catspaw 
iodo her work, and make us believe that France is 
going to interfere in the Gulf, while England, our 
ancient enemy, has her immense fleet in the Paci- 
fic, to deter us from making an attack upon the 
Mostemy of the Pacific, or upon Upper or Lower 
2a fornia. And, Jet me tell you, if England knew 
1e character of the treaty-making power of this 
Gov ernment, as it is constituted in the present Sen- 
ate of the United States, she could ask what she 
pleases and it would be given up. Past experi- 
ence teaches us the fact. But you can get into war 
with poor, imbecile, distracted Mexico; you can- 
not yield one inch of territory to her. But when 
the British lion crosses your path, you, like whip- 
ped spaniels, back out, and give up what you say 
Is justly your own. ‘That has been the case, and 
ever will be, while things take their present course. 
Hence, I say, if England knew the terror we have 
for her, she could make a fuss, arm her vessels 
and bring them into the neighborhood of ours, and 
make a blustration—[a laugh; and a voice, “ That’ s 
a good word’’j—and we would submit. I despise 
the cowardly act. Why, weare ‘ degenerate sons 


! 
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of noble sires.” [A laugh.] What did our fa- 
thers, when this republic was in its infancy? Were 
they afraid of English power, when it was vastly 
greater than it is now, and we were in the mere 
infancy of our political existence? Why, they 
hurled defiance at that hauet hty Power, and stood 
up to the rack and maintained our rights. And 
when we were grown to be boys, did we yield 
tamely, cowardly to her insolent aggressions ? “No; 
rather than suffer one American seaman to be im- 
pressed into her service to fight against his coun- 
try, men and money were placed without stint 
at the disposal of this Government; we declared 
war against her, and we came out of that con- 
test victorious. Hence | say we are degenerate: 
we are not of that class of beings scarcely that 
our fathers were. Well, when men who claim 
to be democrats, republi: pans, lovers of their coun- 
try, choose tamely to submit and succumb, if the 
Power with whom we have to deal is of some 
consequence, it reminds me of a bullying fellow 
who enters a crowd, and if he be a strony man— 
a man of physical power—he can get anything he 
has a mind to demand from a coward; but a val- 
iant man will no more listen to his demands than 
he would to those of the meanest, smallest in stat- 
ure of the whole human race. Why, it would be 
more magnanimous to yield to Mexico, than to a 
great and powerful nation like England. I would 
yield more to Mexico than I would to England, for 
various reasons; first, because England has ever 
been our enemy. She has tried her best to retard 
our growth and to destroy our existence altogether 
when we were in our infancy. She is yet our 
enemy, and is insidiously attempting to prevent 
the spread of democratic—or, if you like it better— 
of republican principles throughout the world. 
Hence she has an interest to destroy and eripple 
us all she can; yet you give her enough territory 
on the northwest coast to found an empire; you 
bring her here a neighbor to us; you make her one 
of our own family as far as this continent is 
concerned. If she was driven out from this whole 
island, or whole continent, if you choose so to 
call it, as she ought to be, she would not have 
the means to cripple us as she now does. Why, 
a few days ago, you appropriated a large sum of 
money to keep the Indians quiet in the northwest 
territory, and at the same time you five aw ay a 

vast territory there to England, whereby she may 
cherish and foster the natural animosity which the 
Indians bear towards us. As I said when I ad- 
dressed the House sometime since, the course 
of England towards the Indian tribes costs us 

2,000,000 annually to buy their good will, which 
is destroyed by the poison which England instils 
into their minds against us. 

Well, I presume I am understood. I have fears 
that the President has not stood up to his recom- 
mendations. If he has not, so far as that act is 
concerned, I cannot, I will not, be his supporter 
or apologist. He entered the field with his flaz 
flying, and inseribed upon it 54° 40’; it was one of 
the doctrines advanced by him, and which he was 
elected to carry out; and if he has ‘* backed out’’ 
from it, permit me to bear my solemn protest 
against it. If, when the secrecy shall be removed 
from the proceedings, it shall be found that he has 
not departed from the position which he has oe- 
cupied, as I hope it will appear, I shall be one of 
the first todo him justice. But we cannot ry 
before our constituents and justify the act, by 
whomsoever committed, that gives away to E ng 
land half of the territory to which we have declared 
and proved that we have an indisputable claim. 

I do not see well how my Whig friends can go 
home to Ohio and the West, and proclaim, as they 
have heretofore done, that we Democrats are dough- 
faces, doing the bidding of the South, attending to 
their interests, and letting western interests suffer. 
Look at the recorded votes of almost the entire Whig 
party both here and in the Senate, acting in obedi- 
ence to the behests of the South, and giving away 
an immense tract of western territory, to which the 
title of the United States has been triumphantly 
shown to be ** clear and unquestionable.” When 
they speak of ‘*dough-faces’’ hereafter to their 
constituents, just let them mention their votes on 
this one subject to make political capital of! 1 know 
| there are some few exceptions to this in the Whig 
party, and I am glad of it. 


Mr. S. now proceeded to say a few words as to 
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the tariff. 


And what he had to say on this subject 
would not, 


he imagined, suit his friends on the 
other side of the House quite so well, While he 
condemned the giving away of territory under the 
influence of the South, there was another pohey, 
usu lly ealled southern, but which was in reality 

‘qually the policy of the West, which he highly 
approved. His constituents had as ) 
terest in the repeal of the protective tariff, and the 
substitution of a tarifffor revenue, as the men of 
the South had, and they had instructed him to vote 
in its favor. ‘This revenue tariff had been another 
word at the late election, and this, too, had 
been written on the democratic banners. He had 
expressed his the policy, and he 


vreat an in- 


watel 


approbation of 
stood committed to maintain it. 
Gentlemen who advocated the continuance of 
protection were endeavoring here to prove that the 
hirher the tariff the lower were pri ‘es; and a gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Stewart] had 
broadly advocated that doctrine in so many words 
Now, Mr. 8. wished to put one question to some 
tariff gentleman that was good at caleulation. Ifa 
tariff which levied a duty of 33 per cent. reduced 
the high- it ed goods to 90 per cent. 
must the 
per cent.? 
question. 


, how high 
to reduce the price to 10 
And then he wished to put another 
How much higher must the tariff be 
made to enable us to get goods for nothing? And 
one other question still. How much further must 
it be raised until we should not only get the goods 
for nothing, but have 20 cents comine to us in 
change? This whole doctrine struck Mr. S. asa 
very singular one. Why the manufacturers should 
ask to have the tariff increased, that their own 
prices might be diminished, was a mystery he 
could not conceive. When he was at home, he 
was a miller. He resided in a thriving village 
where he made a good deal of flour. 
illustrate the doctrine which he was 
receive, he would suppose that the corporation 
of the city of Washington should throw a hedeas 
round about the District, and suffer no man to 
sell to the people here any flour but a certain mil- 
ler in Georgetown: he asked gentlemen to say 
whether they supposed such an arrangement would 
reduce prices to the consumer? Would not the 
miller who had the monopoly be very apt to raise 
his price? Suppose a tariff were imposed laying 
a dollar a barrel on every barrel brought into the 
District: what would be the effeet of that tariff on 
the miller? Mr. a rather thought that the man 
would commence by putting 25 cents on his flour; 
and after he had enjoyed that for some time, he 
would begin to be thank himself that he might as 
well add 50 cents as 25. The people would then 
probably begin to complain a little, and what would 
be the answer of the miller? “ Gentlemen, do you 
not know that the higher the tariff is raised, the 
lower you get your goods?” Is not that the Whig 
theory? Having silenced them in this manner, he 
would the next day add 25 cents more; and so he 
would go on, tll, having raised it a whole ae : 
other flour would begin to comein. And he would 
lose his monopoly. Now, what would his Whig 
friends think of a corporation that should do such 
an act as that?) Suppose they should go round the 
country and try to get signatures from the people 
all round the District in favor of such an arran: ge- 
ment—there were many tariff Whigs here he be- 


tariff! be made 


Now, to 
asked to 


lieved—would they be likely to sign in favor of 


riving such a monopoly to the miller? Pe srhaps 
some might; and their example might induce oth- 
ers, till at length some fool would have common 
sense enough to say, ** Why, this is a mere trick 
of the miller; he wants to put up his prices.”” Now 
Mr. S. was one of those who thought with the 
fool. 

What was the fact? Gentlemen who were for 
a protective tariff quoted in its favor the language 


\ of Washington, and Jefferson, and Madison, and 


Monroe, and Jackson. Well,it wasalitrue. But 
under what circumstances were these-recommend- 
ations given? Did we not live to some purpose? 
Manufactures were then in their infancy, but how 
was it now? They had grown up and become 
strony, and, according to their own showing, were 
able to compete with the wnole world. Now they 
did not need any adventitious aid, and he thought 
it was with a very ill grace that they came here 
asking for protection. It reminded Mr. 8S. of a 
sight he had witnessed some days since in walking 
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through the city. 
a creat fat overgrown calf, which was sucking an 
old cow. The calf was bigger than the cow, but 
it continued to pull at its poor exhausted mother 
till it had got all the milk she had to give, and then 
it bawled for more. [A laugh.] The overgrown 
creature was too lazy to seek its own living, and 
so continued to persecute the old cow. It bleated 
and bawled for more suck, more milk. Just such 
was the conduct of the manufacturers. 
course was preposterous, and they ought to be 
ashamed of their conduct. 

Mr. 8.’s hour here expired. 


THE TARIFF. 
SPEECH OF 


MR. L. SEVERANCE, 
OF MAINE, 

In rue Hovse or Representatives, 

June 27, 1846. 


The bill reported by the Committee of Ways and 
Means, amendatory of the ‘Tariff law of 1842, 
being under consideration In Committee of the 
W hole, (Mr. Cons, of Georgia, in the chair) — 
Mr. SEVERANCE said: 

Without wasting any of my hour on prelimi- 
nary observations, | wiil begin by replying to the 
last position of the gentleman from Georgia who 
has just sat down, (Mr. ‘Towns.] He lays it 
down as an axiom, that if protecting duties are 
nnequal they are unjust, and if equally = to 
ali interests, they neutralize each other, and amount 
to nothing. Sir, protecting duties may be required 
on some productions and not on others, and it may 
be for the general benefit of a country to apply 
them where needed: but if applic d equally to all 
interests, it is very far from being true that they 
neutralize each other. ‘They give no one interest 
an advantage over any other in the country, but 
they protect the whole against foreign competu- 
tion. ‘They raise the level of the rewards or pro 
fits of labor in this country above those rewards in 
the European countries whose productions we 
import: and this I regard as a desirable object; but 
it seems not so to be regarded by the President and 
most of his political friends, tor they deny both 
the right and the policy of making any diserimina- 
tion for protection, in the laws regulating our im- 
ports from abroad. 


In the Message sent by the President to Con- | 


cress on the 16th inst. on the state of the finances, 
under the new aspect of the war with Mexico, he 


Saye: 


“The high duties at present levied on many articles total- 


ly exclude them trom importation, whilst the quantity and 
nimount of others which are imported are greatly dimin 
ished. 
is not doubted that a larger amount of the articles on which 
they are imposed would be 
amount of revenue be received at the Treasury from this 
source. By imposing revenue duties on many articles now 


His attention was arrested by || 


Their | 


By reducing these duties to a revenue standard, it | 


imported, and a corresponding | 


permitted to be imported free of duty, and by regulating the | 
rates within the revenue standard upon others, a large addi- | 


tional revenue will be colleeted.” 


This is very plain, Here is no pretence that 
the new revenue measure will sufficiently protect 
the manufactures or other productions of the eoun- 
try against foreign competition, but a distinct 
proposition to so reduce duties as to admit a great 
increase of foreign importations; and the accom- 
panying letter of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury 
follows up the idea. And they do this to increase 
the revenue, Such importations can only be made 
by throwing out of employment thousands who 
are now employed in making the articles it is pro- 
vosed to import, and reducing the proceeds of the 
aiaieaies of those who continue to be employed. 
The Secretary, if the experiment is made, will 
find that it will bring general embarrassment upon 
the country: and after the first flood of foreign 
importations has had its prostrating effect upon 
American industry, the importations will fall off 
rapidly, from the inability of the American people 
to purchase, and of course the revenue will fall off 
as rapidly. 

The bil reported by the Committee of Ways 
and Means reduces all the existing duties to a max- 
imum of thirty per cent. ad valorem, with the ex- 
ception of distilled spirits, on which a large reduc- 
tion of duty is made,and this thirty per cent. ad va- 
lorem is to be assessed upon the foreign valuation. 
A large class of important articles is reduced to 25 
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ver cent. ad valorem, including flannels, baizes, 
vockings, floorcloths, cordage, wool, woollen yarn, 
worsted, and manufactures of silk and cotton. 

A large class is put at 20 per cent. ad valorem, in- 
cluding beer, ale, and porter; bacon, barley, beef, 
blankets, sawed lumber, timber, and fire wood; 
butter, earthen ware; fish, dried, salted, or pickled; 
hemp, straw hats and bonnets; lard, leather, lin- 
ens, salt, rye, oats, pork, potatoes; all fish oil, ani- 
mal oil, and olive oil; wheat, wheat flour, window 
glass, &c. 

Another class is at 15 per cent., another at 10, 
and another at 5. 


Now, sir, | agree entirely with the gentleman | 
from New York, [Mr. Gorpon,] who yesterday 


thought it necessary to explain why he voted for 
the tariff of 1842. He did not like it; but he said, 
and very truly, that the compromise tariff law of 
1833 had been found totally deficient both for pro- 
tection and revenue, and a new law had become 
indispensable. He, like his political friend, the 
distinguished Senator from New York, now Gov- 
ernor of that State, had no alternative but to vote 
for the bill which then passed, or leave the Gov- 
erument without revenue. The last year of the 
compromise law, the net revenue had fallen down 
to less than thirteen millions of dollars annually, 
while the annual expenditares were double that 
sum. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Ruerr] says, that by the terms of the compro- 
mise it was provided that when the revenues should 
be found to be deficient, discrimination for revenue 
might be made on articles upon which the duty 
was less than 20 per cent., or, in other words, that 
all duties might be raised up to 20 per cent., and 
the whole free list put at that rate, making a hori- 
zontal tariff of 20 per cent. on all imports alike, if 
necessary for revenue. 

Now to this I say, in the first place, that no na- 
tion that ever had any manufactures of its own was 
ever guilty of the folly of laying as high duties on 
dye woods and the raw materials of its manufac- 
tures which it is necessary to import, as upon man- 
ufactures imported. All sagacious nations import 
such things ee free. But had we been guilty of 
the folly of enacting such a horizontal tariff in 
1842, it would not have added more than three or 
four millions to the thirteen we were then collect- 
ing; and as taxing the free list would have still 
further embarrassed our own manufactures, the 
poverty of the country would have increased every 
year, and the revenue have continued to diminish. 


The whole scheme of a horizontal tariff of 20 per | 
cent., had it been tried, would only have sunk this | 


Procrustean free trade system into utter contempt. 


The tariff of 1842 revived the business of the coun- | 


try, and 2 at the revenue. It has worked 


admirably t 


to 54° 40’ was unquestionable, also resolved that 
the tariff of 1842 must be repealed. And here we 
have a bill to repeal it accordingly. Now let us 


look at it, and see what is to be its probable result | 

Specific duties are all | 
uties (excepting on 

spirits) are 30 per cent. ad valorem on the foreign | 


if it goes into operation. 
discarded. The maximum 


valuation, with other ad valorem duties below. We 
can understand how it will operate, both for pro- 
tection and revenue, by comparing it with the tariff 
of 1833, at the end of nine years, when the maxi- 
mum was 20 per cent. with home valuation. Hap- 
pily the official organ of the Government—the 
** Union’’ newspaper of Wednesday night last— 
gives us some light on the subject, and shows how 
the Secretary of the Treasury regards the bill. He 
himself, in the bill which he furnished to the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, proposed a still lower 
rate of duties on general articles, and among them 
woollen manufactures and wool. 


The “Union,” in replying to a correspondent | 


from Georgia, says: 


* As to iron, the duty proposed by Mr. Walker is not high. 
It is 30 per cent. ad valorem on the foreign market value, 
which is nearly equivalent to the 20 percent. ad valorem on 
the home market price under tbe compromise act of March, 
1833. The duty is reduced nearly one-half, and is not pro- 
posed for ‘the benefit of the iron masters,’ but for neces- 
sary revenue to support the Government, and is below the 


lowest rate which would produce the largest amount of | 


revenue, as a reference to the tables and estimates clearly 
demonstrate. Every duty proposed in Mr. Walker’s bill 


was a strictly revenue duty, because it never exceeded on | 


any article that lowest rate of duty which would produce the 
largest amount of revenue. e * * * 


* Instead of Mr. Walker's proposed duty on sugar being, 


ius far; but the same Baltimore Con- | 
vention which resolved that our right to Oregon up | 
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‘next to spirits,’ ‘higher than anything else,’ it is placed 
in the same class, and at the same duty, with more thana 

| hundred other articles, at 30 per cent. ad valorem on the 
| foreign market value, which is nearly equivaient to the 
20 per cent. ad valorem on the home market price under 
the compromise act of March, 1833. The duty of 29 per 
cent. on sugar was not proposed by Mr. Walker for the bey. 
efit of the sugar planters, for it is less than half the present 
duty,’? &e. 

Thus, then, we have the authority of the Exe- 
ecutive organ, apparently speaking by authority 
from the Treasury Department, that the 30 per 
cent. duties proposed in this bill are equivalent to 
the 20 per cent. duties of the compromise bil]. | 
believe the Union is substantially correct; and | 
take this to be the Executive view of the matter. 
The intention is to bring us back to the compro- 
mise, with discrimination for revenue, and azuinst 
protection. ' 

Now, without pausing here to inquire what will 
be the effect upon the industrial interests of the 
country, let us see what will be its probable effect 
upon the revenue. What reason have we to sup- 
pose that the revenue will not run down, as it did 
under the compromise law, when we got but little 
more than twelve millions of revenue? I see none. 
The difference between the home and the forecien 
valuation may not in all cases be as much as ten 
per cent., but the substitution of ad valorem for 
specific duties will make a greater difference. | 
have not a shadow of doubt that all the Secretary's 
calculations will prove entirely fallacious. He is 
a visionary man. He reasons incorrectly from 
sound premises; but he generally begins with 
premises that are erroneous, and of course runs 
wild into all sorts of error. And unfortunately, hi 
has a great many to follow him, as he has followed 
other false lights. His experiments will be most 
disastrous to the country, unless his hand is stayed 
by a conservative power in the Government. 

If the duties proposed on iron and sugar are, as 
the ‘* Union”’ says, less than half the present rates, 
we must of course import more than twice as much 
sugar, and more than twice as much iron as we do 
now, to get the same amount of revenue. But the 
Secretary proposes to increase the revenue by the 
reduction of duty, and of course the importations 

_ of sugar and iron must be trebled or quadrupled. 
_ How this great importation of sugar will affect the 
interests of Louisiana and Texas, and the valley 
of the Rio Grande, when we get it, I leave to 
_ Representatives from the Southwest to determine, 
including the cotton planters, with their already 
over-production of cotton; and I commend their 

especial attention to the answers of Edmund J. 
|| Forstall, of New Orleans, as published in Mr. 
|, Walker’s great report, Doc. No. 6, present session, 
from page 709 to 765; and also to the published 
| proceedings of the Memphis Convention, see pages 
44 and 99. Iron is a production of almost every 
State in the Union, and therefore all are interested, 
even the few which have no valuable ores. 

The report fof the Secretary of the ‘Treasury 
shows that he has a very inadequate conception of 
the extent and nature of the mechanical industry 
of the country, as well as of its intimate connex- 
ion with the agriculture of the country. He seems 
to suppose that but few persons are interested in 
manufactures, and that these are thriving at the 
expense of agriculture. Nothing can be more fal- 
lacious. The returns of the last census were made 
at the time when all interests were depressed under 
the influence of the tariff of 1833, which had then 
gone down nearly to 20 per cent. 

According to Professor Tucker’s statistics , found- 
ed on the census of 1840, the annual products of 
American industry were as follows: 

Annual products in 1840. 
Rea oii ce ccacVescce is ce GER BGS 


Manufactures. .........ceeeeeeeeees 239,833,224 
COMMONCE . 226200 0006 79,720,085 





ME s ca ¥0 60 bc 86V ieee s donne cans 42,358,761 
i| Peres 4..5.. ccbialee tie samiekoaas 16,835,000 
ONIN. 550 S5i os ckb a Sas enion apiece 11,996,003 
1,033, 134,736 

Deduct agriculture .............00++ 654,087,597 

| 402,747,139 








Here, then, were other pursuits in which the 
American people were engaged, to the amount of 
| $408,747,139; of course the number of persons 

engaged in the pursuits which produced this sum 
| annually must he very large. The sum is nearly 
“ all expended in the country in some way or other, 
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and the largest part of it is paid for the agricul- | 
tural surplus of the farmer, constituting the home | 
market for agriculture, and vastly exceeding the 
foreign market in amount. / 

The number of persons returned in the census as 
engaged in several pursuits, is as follows: 





In mining...... ChVeee taeUs” Keeseetes écs 111 
In agriculture .......0se00. sedans cosccee Gtk OGL | 
In commerce ...... e¥'006s veuese Hoes cose “S177 | 
Iu manufuctures..... ites S60 eed eo errs 79749 | 
In navigating Mle OCeAN.... cc. cceeeeeeee 56,021 
Jitermal MAVIZALION 6... .. cece cece eceees . 33,076 | 
Learned protessiOns ......0.eeeeeees 65,255 | 
2 ei es avs owe sees viocece Steaee 


The total, it will be seen, is but little more than 
one-fourth part of the population, the remainder 
being mostly women and children not reckoned 
under either head, but dependent for support upon 
each, respectively. ‘The manufacturing division 
includes some thousands of women, but the agri- 
cultural division evidently includes four times as | 
many, as will be seen by comparing the number 
from the several States—Georgia having more 
than Pennsylvania, and South Carolina nearly as 
many. It is evident that in several southern States 
nearly all the slaves of both sexes capable of labor- 
ing in the field, have been returned as engaged in 
avriculture, Whereas none but men have been so 
returned in the northern States. ‘The census is de- 
feclive in omitting a great number of mechanics, 
teamsters, laborers, and other mixed employments 
connected with manufactures and the mechanic 
arts, and dependent for employment upon the gen- 
eral prosperity of all branches of busimess. 

Since the census was taken there has been a great 
increase in the extent of all these several branches 
of industry, and especially in manufactures and 
mining, since the tariif of 1542 was enacted. ‘The 
annual products of our manufactures now un- 
doubtedly exceed three hundred millions of dollars, 


while mining in coal, iron, lead, and copper, have | 


nearly doubled. 


products of our mines and manufactures at $360,- 
UUU,000, though | believe that, every kind of me- 


I put down the present annual | 


chanical industry included, it 1s not less than four | 


hundred millions, and nearly half as much as our 
agriculture. Itis rapidly increasing, too, and none 


can benefit more by its mcrease than the agricul- | 


tural interest. It is not the interest of the farmer 


to increase the number of farmers, but rather to | 
iucrease the population in other pursuits, for that | 


population must depend upon him for supplies. 


fis prices must be regulated by their demand and 


their ability to pay. 

We have seen here the extent of that great do- 
mestic non-agricultural business which gives us a 
constant home-market for the fruits of the earth. 
Now let us see what is the extent of our foreien 
market. In the returns of commerce and naviga- 
uon for the year ending 30th June, 1845, the last 


published, page 46, will be found a summary of | 
the exports of the growth, produce, or manufac- || 


ture of the United States, for the year preceding. 


They amount to $99,299,776, as certified by the | 


Register of the Treasury, and they are chiefly made 
up thus: 


Products of the sea (fisheries) ..........00++00++ $4,507,124 | 


Or the forest, (skins, furs, potashes, and lumber, 
and other products of wood, tar, &e.)......... 6,550,421 
Agriculture, animal food............ coe eecccees 6,206,504 
Agriculture, vegetable food, including rice, and 
every kind of grain, flour, meal, fruits, &ec..... 
Tobacco ..... 


9,810,508 
Seaetits arctyvdunenabavss ciaesscus” SERS 


COMON. sees cccecvessecscceeccsscscvcceescesce OL, 759,643 | 


Manufactures of all Kimds.........+eeeeeeeeeees DL,174,147 


it will be seen that our exports of every descrip- 
tion of grain and vegetable food are actually less by | 
near a million and a half of dollars than our exports 
of manufactures. 

Our exports, of whatever description, alike de- | 
serve encouragement; and if it were necessary to | 


The Tariff—Mr. Severance. 
without limit. The mistake I look upon as a very 
great one, and a very ruinous one if legislative 
action be founded upon it, as I fear it may, when | 
see so many members of this House uttering sim- 
ilar opinions. 

As the elaborate report of the Secretary receives 
the coneurrence of the President, of the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, and of the official organ 
of the Government; as all the influence and pat- 
ronage of the Government are brought to bear in 
favor of doctrines which I consider entirely falla- 
cious—doctrines carefully inculeated by British 
authors for the very purpose of deceiving us,—l 
propose to examine the papers a little in detail, 

Lhe Secretary of the ‘Treasury begins his as- 
sault upon the present tariff with the following as- 
sertion: 

“The receipts for the first quarter of this year are less, by 
$2,011,885 $0, than the receipts of the same quarter last 
year. Among the causes of decrease is the progressive dimi- 
nution of the importation of many highly-protected articles 
and the substitution of rival domestic products.” 

This substitution of domestic products for foreign 
imports, he seems to regard as a misfortune; and, 
as If anxious to protect the interests of other coun- 
tries instead of our own, he sets about a plan to 
counteract this very mischievous demonstration 
of domestic industry, to stop this production of 
domestic products, and to restore our market to 
foreigners; and no one, I think, can dispute that 
the plan he proposes would be as effectual in sup- 
pressing ** rival domestic products’? as any that 
could be devised, whether in the Cabinet at Wash- 
ington or the Privy Council of the British Queen. 
The plan proposed is thus laid down by the Sec- 
retary: 

“1st. That no more money should be collected than is 
necessary for the wants of the Governinent, economically 
administered. 

“2d. That no duty be imposed on any article above the 
lowest rate which will yield the largest amount of revenue. 
“3d. That below such rate discrimination may be made, 


, descending in the scale of duties; or, for iniperative reasons, 


| revenue duties : 


the article may be placed in the list of those free from all 
duty. 

“4th. That the maximum revenue duty should be im- 
posed on luxuries. 

“Sth. That all minimums and all specific duties should be 
abolished, and ad valorem duties substituted in their place— 
care being taken to guard against fraudulent invoices and 
under valuation, and to assess the duty upon the actual mar- 
ket value. 

“6th. That the duties should be so imposed as to operate 
as equally as opssible throughout the Union, discriminating 
neither for nor agamist any Class or section. 

‘No horizontal scale of duties is recommended, because 
such a scale would be a refusal to discriminate for revenue, 
and might sink that revenue below the wants of the Govern 
ment. Some articles will yield the largest revenue at du- 
ties that would be wholly or partially prohibitory in other 
eases. Luxuries, as a general rule, will bear the highest 
but even some very costly luxuries, easily 


| smuggled, will bear but a light duty for revenue; whilst otber 


articles, of great bulk and weight, will bear a higher duty 
for revenue.”’ 

These propositions are sufficiently plain. There 
is no equivocation: there are no unmeaning or am- 
biguous phrases about incidental protection. ‘The 
Secretary agrees with the President, and both con- 
cur precisely in the doctrine set forth in the report 
of the Committee of Ways and Means of this 
House, two years ago, introductory to the bill 
which was defeated in the 28th Congress. 

The first proposition requires no comment. 

The second is full of meaning, and pregnant with 
mischief. Itis itself a rule which would practically 
destroy all protection. A horizontal scale of duties 
has heretofore been contended for by some poli- 
ticians. They have denied that there should be 
any discrimination for protection: they assert that 
articles produced in the country, and those not 
produced in it, should be subjected to the samé 


| duties, a uniform ad valorem of twenty per cent. 


sacrifice any domestic interest to retain or to in- |, 


crease them, it might be proper to compare their 
relative value. But there is no such conflict of 
interest. The markets of the world are before us. 
Our exports depend not upon our tariffs, but upon 


| or less being applied to all. 


Such a tariff would 
givé some protection to domestic productions and 
home industry, to the amount of this horizontal ta- 
riff, whatever it might be; and though bad enough, 
would be infinitely preferable to the new rule laid 


| down by the Secretary, by which the duties are to 


foreign demand and foreign tariffs, which are be- |, 


yond our control. 


adopted the theory that the more we import of for- 
eign manufactures the more we must export of ag- 
ricultural produce, and that free trade, or low duties, | 


will increase this commercial exchange almost | petual warfare upon them and uncertainty as to | 


i 
| 
{ 
} 
| 
| 


be steadily and constantly reduced just so fast as 
the American producer succeeds in supplying the 
market of his own country. We are told that it 


| would be better for the manufacturers to have the 


1] 
| 
| 


The Secretary of the Treasury appears to have || 


high duties reduced; first, because it would save 


| them from too severe domestic competition; and sec- 


ond, because stability and permanency are: better, 
with moderate duties, than high duties with a per- 
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their continuance. It is certainly very desirable 
that our policy should be fixed, that our people 
may know what to depend upon; but the rule here 
laid down by the Secretary excludes all idea of per- 
manence. If adopted, it involves annual change; it 
unfixes everything. The tariff is to rise and fall 
annually; a sort of thermometer to indicate the 
struggle of the labor of this country with the labor 
of Europe—the protection to our own being with- 
drawn whenever it operates in our favor. This 
will be re adily understood by applying the prinei- 
ple to a particular branch of the mechanic arts. 

The manufacture of hats and caps in this country 
was estimated by the census of 1840 to amount to 
$9,704,342. Itis now not less than $10,000,000 
annually. The duty on fur hats is thirty per cent. 
‘The duty has been nearly the same ever since 1816. 
It has in fact been nearly prohibitory for more 
than twenty years. We have long since ceased to 
import hats, except a few fancy articles. ‘The rev- 
enue from them is next to nothinge—only a few 
hundreds of dollars. For the year ending 30th 
June, 1844, the amount of wool hats imported was 
to the aggregate value of $20. On these is a duty 
of eighteen cents each hat, estimated at thirty per 
cent., producing a revenue of six dollars. [lere is 
a case for the Secretary's favorite theory of admit- 
ting necessaries at low duties; for surely the poo 
ought not to be oppressed with prohibitory duties 
on wool hats; and the rule moreover imperatively 
requires a reduction of duty both on wool and fur 
hats down to the point which will admit large im 
portations of hats. If on reducing the duty to 
twenty per cent. our own hatters, by a reduction 
of wages, still supply our market, the duty must 
be reduced again, and again if need be, until we 
reach ** revenue duties,’’ or such a rate of duties as 
will produce the largest amount of revenue by the 
importation of foreign hats. ‘The sliding seale of re- 
duction is to go regularly down so long as there is 
a particle of duty left, if the domestic hatter per- 
severes In the struggle with the unholy alliance 
between his own Government and the foreign 
importer. 

Ve will next take manufactures of leather, of 
which the domestic product, by the census of 1840, 
was $33,134,403. It is now not less than forty 


| millions, and by some estimated at much more. 


The duties are specific on various articles—on boots 
gl 25 per pair, on men’s shoes 30 cents; and on 
women’s shoes, on gloves, &c., of various kinds, 
graduated specific duties, estimated to vary from 
13 to 60 per cent. —the average a little more than 30 
per cent. These duties were made specific in 1816, 
and have continued so ever since. In the aggre- 
gate, they have not been increased since 1816, when 
the duty on boots and bootees was made $1 50 per 
pair, or 25 cents more than it isnow. We have 
long since ceased to import any leather, except 
something less than $100,000 worth of dressed 
sheep, calf, and goat skins, or any manufactures 
of leather, except gloves, of which we import some- 
thing over half a million of dollars’ worth. The 
only other considerable item is boots and bootees, 
chiefly costly articles from France, to the amount 
of $15,000. Our makers of leather, and its manu- 
facturers of boots, shoes, harness, saddlery, &c., to 
the amount of forty millions of dollars, have now, 


_and have had for more than twenty years, the sup- 
_ ply of the American market. The duty is nearly 


prohibitory, and has long been so. The Secretary 
proposes now to put a stop to this state of things, 
which he deems entirely unconstitutional, and the 
President agrees with him; differing in this respect 
from every President who has gone before him. 
He insists that this odious monopoly of the tan- 
ners and shoemakers shall cease, and that the du- 
ties shall be reduced, until they bring the largest 
amount of revenue from the importation of foreign 
saddles, harness, boots, shoes, gloves, &c., thus 
striking down a manufacture which has grown up 
to the amount of forty millions of doliars under a 
protective duty which has remained nearly the 
same for thirty years. This great American in- 


| terest is to be sacrificed to get revenue, while we 


are reducing the duties on wines, silks, and broad- 


‘cloths; sacrificed, too, on the miserable plea of 


importing the ‘necessaries of life”’ at low duties. 
Three-fourths of these ae millions of dellars go 
to pay for the prodvcts of the farmez and wages of* 


the out-door laborer, for food, materials of cloth+. 


ing, fuel, &c.; these workers. in leather alone ma- 
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king a home market for the farmer of far more 
value than the foreign market of all the world, cot- 
ton and tobacco being excepted. All this is to be 
done when the new Democratic doctrine 1s carned 
into effect. But this bill does not carry it into 
effect: it leaves the duty prohibitory in defiance 
of the Secretary’s rule. 

is another article of which we import 
but a trifle, The domestic product, in 1840, was 
65,641,495—now probably seven millions. ‘The du- 
ties are specific, varying on numerous articles from 
17 to 10 cents per pound. The import is less than 
$50,000 annually, or about $350 worth made at 
home to $1 imported. Here, again, we must re- 
duce, until we stop enough paper-mills to enable 
us to get the greatest amount of revenue on paper 
imports d. 

Letus take another article. Ready made clothing 
is now subjected to a duty of 50 per cent. Cloth- 
ing is considered a necessary of life, and a good 
deal of tt, too, in winter in my section, It 1s to 
he imported, therefore, I suppose, for the benefit of 


Pane r 


the poor, and to get the greatest amount of reve- 
nue, The clothing of the people of the country 
at $10 per head would amount to $200,000,000. 
The people, who are interested directly or indi- 
rectly, in making the clothing ; those whose busi- 
ness and daily bread depend upon it, partly or 
wholly, are not few innumber. ‘The two hundred 
millions of dollars are scattered amongst a multi- 
tude of people, and serve to give them a good liv- 
ing. Ewery one of them would be seriously affected 
in his business, and find his income diminished 
and his resources cut off, by such a reduction of the 
duty of 50 per cent. as would produce the largest 
amount of revenue from importations; for it must 
be understood that our imports of ready-made 
clothing are only about $60,000 annually—not one 
dollar’s worth imported to three thousand produced 
By importing fifty millions of dollars 
worth of ready-made clothing at 30 per cent., we 
should vet 416,000,000 of revenue, which would be 
a grand financial operation, and greatly relieve the 
poor by throwing several hundréd thousand of 
them out of employment, and reducing the wages 
of the whole laboring community in which these 
manufactures are carried on, besides driving away 
the last hard dollar to pay for foreign cheap cloth- 
ing. I say reducing all wages; for who does not 
know that when one considerable branch 1s stricken 
down its fall is felt by all others, because men 
driven from one business will rush to another, and 
the supply of labor thus exceeding the demand, 
all will fall together? And this does not apply to 
free labor with any more certainty than to slave 
labor. Thus, for instance, should the duty on 
sugar be reduced to an ad valorem of 30 per cent., 
it would be severely felt by all the sugar planters 
in Louisiana. The cotton planters, too, will find 
that protection of sugar in Florida, Louisiana, and 
‘Texas, is indispensable to them as much as to the 
sugar planter. ‘Thus it is throughout the whole 
country: protection to a new branch of business, 
or even to an older one that needs it, is not at the 
expense of all others, but for the benefit of all 
others, by diversifying pursuits, and thus prevent- 
Ing ruinous competition m any one pursuit. We 
by multiplying our resources, and creating new 
demands for labor, increase the profits and the 
compensation of labor. 

Were the leather manufacture of this country 
prostrated, the blow would be felt hy every other 
productive interest; it would affect the wages of 
every laboring man from one extremity of the 
Union to the other. Of cordaze our manufactures 
in 1840 are returned at $4,078,306; now $5,000,000. 
‘This is an important item to us in Maine, where 
we build mere vessels than any other State. We 
have neither hemp nor iron, but require a large 
amount of both; but we can scarcely advocate the 
policy of importing all the materials used in ship 
building, while our vessels when built have a mo- 
nopoly of the coasting trade, and while no foreign 
built ship can receive an American register. We 
might with as much propriety insist on repealing 
the duty on wool, so that the manufacturer, pro- 
tected by a duty of 40 per cent. (not prohibitory 
as in the case of ships) might obtain his wool at 
the lowest rate. No, sir, we have not a doubt that 
the great valley of the Mississippi will soon sup- 
ply us with hemp cheaper than we have ever had 
it, and we can manufacture it ourselves. So also 


nt home, 
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ean Pennsylvania. New Jersey, Maryland, and 
other States, supply us with iron, and Wisconsin 
with copper, and I for one am willing to rely on 
the domestic competition in the mining and work- 
ing of iron and copper to bring down prices, being 
very sure that such competition will bring down 
prices and profits as low as the average in all other 
business. I am opposed, therefore, to laying such 
duties on copper and iron as will produce the 
ereatest amountof revenue, if reduction and larger 


importations are deemed necessary for that pur- 


ose, 

Sir, the building of ships is an mmportant busi- 
ness, and deserves the protection it receives. This 
branch of American industry is returned in the cen- 
sus at $7,016,094. It may now be estimated at 


8,500,000, but we must not overlook the fact that | 


the manufacture of metals is returned in the census 
at $9,779,442—now undoubtedly $12,000,000, or 


near one-third more than the manufacture of ships, | 


and, for all that Lean see, quite as much entitled to 
protection. It employs more men and diffuses 
wealth and comfort as equally. 

The manufacture of carriages and wagons is 
returned by the census at $10,897,887, now prob- 
ably $12,000,000, or nearly one-third more than 
ships and vessels. These, excepting fine carriages, 
need no protection; but every man engaged in the 
annual production of these $12,000,000, is inter- 
ested in the protection of other manufactures which 
can be imported, for a depression in other business 
not only lessens the sales of the carriage maker, 
but induces those driven from other business to 
press into his, thus increasing competition and di- 
minishing prices in his business. The same law 
of trade affects every business in the community. 
A blow at one reaches the whole, as certainly as 
the waves from a pebble thrown in the water will 
widen their circle indefinitely. 

Our woollen manufactures, by the census of 
1840, amounted to $20,696,999, and now are not 
less than $30,000 ,000—including household manu- 
factures, probably $40,000,000. We imported last 
year, of woollens and carpeting, $10,666,176. The 
woollen manufacture is one of great importance to 
us in peace or war. We had nearly twenty mil- 
lions of sheep in 1840, and have more than forty 
millions now. At three sheep to an acre, it would 
require over thirteen millions of acres of land to 
feed these sheep, which, at $5 per acre only, would 


be a farming capital of $65,000,000; to which, the | 


cost of the sheep, at $l 50 each, would be $60,000,- 
000 more. If it be said that we could find a for- 
eign market for wool, I ask, at what prices? If it 
be true, as is alleged, that wool of middling fine- 
ness can be imported from the river Plate for less 
than seven cents a pound, then it is true that Eng- 
lish, French, and German manufacturers can buy 
that wool as cheap as we can, and will not buy 
ours ata higher price. Nothing is more certain 
than that, if we export wool in any considerable 
quantity, it must be at prices far below what our 
farmers now get from our own manufacturers. I 
protest, therefore, against any reduction of the 
duties on wool or woollen manufactures for the 
purpose of getting more revenue by larger import- 
ations of either. The Secretary says: 


“ Salt is a necessary of life, and should be as free from tar 
as air or water. It is used in large quantities by the farmer 


and planter; and to the poor this tax operates inost oppres- : 


sively, not Only in the use of the article itself, but as com- 
bined with salted provisions. Te salt made abroad by solar 
evaporation is als» most pure and wholesome, and, a3 conserv- 
ative of health, should be exempt from taxation.” 

If the Secretary will look at his own annual com- 
mercial statement, he will see, that of the 8,243,139 
bushels of salt imported for the year ending 30th 
June, 1844, more than five millions of bushels 
were imported from Great Britain and Irelangl, all 
or nearly all of it made by boiling at the Cheshire 
a . A . -_ 
salt mines, commonly called Liverpool salt, and 
no purer, in any respect, than the boiled salt of 
our interior springs. Besides, an immense quan- 
tity of salt is now made at Syracuse, in New York, 
by solar evaporation, as pure as salt made from 
ocean water in the same way; and any quantity 
ean be made in Florida and Texas.” Salt is a 


necessary of life undoubtedly, and so are bread, | 
meat, and clothing; but I do not think it our best | 
pen? to import all these from abroad; nor do I 


velieve the price of salt is any higher now than it 
would have been if we had never encouraged the 


domestic manufacture by a protecting duty on the | 
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import. A corresponding rise of price has never 
yet followed an increase of duty, nor has a fal! - > 
price followed a reduction of duty. 

Again the Secretary says: 

“The duty on cotton-bagging is equivalent to 55.90 per 
cent. ad valorem, on the Scotch bagging, and to 123.11 per 
cent. on the gunny-bag; and yet the whole revenue from 
these duties has fallen to $65,064 50. Nearly the entire 
amount, thereiore, of this enormous tax makes no addition 
to the revenue, but inures to the benefit of about thirty 
manufacturers.”’ 


To my apprehension this is taking a very im- 
perfect and erroneous view of the matter. Instead 
of inuring to the benefit of thirty manufacturers, 
it inures to the benefit of every hemp-grower in the 
valley of the Mississippi, and not to them more 
than to every farmer engaged in other pursuits, 


| because the hemp culture and manufacture, by con- 


verting some thousands from competitors to con- 
sumers, adds to the value of all other agricultural 

roductions in the same region. The avails of the 
ae culture are nearly so much wealth added to 
the West; and at the rate of increase in its produc- 
tion now going on, if the duty remains, it will be 
no more a tax than the three cents a pound on 
cotton is, for in fact we are already beginning to 
export hemp. But gentlemen from the West 


_ know more about hemp and bagging than I do, 
_and will determine whether the Secretary’s pro- 


| whole. 


posal to give the cotton exporter a drawback of 
123 per cent. on gunny bags is a wise measure. 

Cotton, the Secretary informs us, is * the great 
exporting interest,’’ and furnishes most ef the 
means to purchase imports and supply ‘* two-thirds 
of the revenue.”? He says: 

“ At present prices, our cotton crop will yield an an- 
nual product of $72,000,000, and the manufactured fabric 
$504,000,000, furnishing profits abroad to thousands of eapi- 
ree and wages to hundreds of thousands of the working 
classes. 

If our raw cotton, worth $72,000,000, is increas- 
ed by its manufacture to be worth $504,000,000, 
we should suppose it would not be bad policy to 
manufacture more of it ourselves, instead of giving 
foreign capital and foreign labor the profits of the 
He would retain one-seventh, and give 
foreigners six-sevenths of the proceeds of our cot- 
ton. Again he says: 

« The condition of our foreign relations, it is said, should 
suspend the reduction of the tariff. No American patriot 
can desire to arrest our onward career in peace and pros- 
perity ; butif, unhappily, such should be the result, it would 
create an increased necessity for reducing our present high 
duties, in order to obtain sufficient revenue to mect increased 
expenditures. The duties for the quarter ending the 30th 
September, 1844, vielded $2,011,885 90 more of revenue than 
the quarter ending 30th September, 1845.’? 3 


The scheme of paralyzing our own productive 


industry, and of depending on foreign nations for 


articles of necessity, is certainly a very singular 
preparation for war, and one [ believe never be- 
fore recommended by the head of the Treasury 
Department. It is very much like handing over 
our guns to the enemy before the commencement 
of battle. It is the more extraordinary for the 
reasons he assigns, viz: 

‘In the event of war, nearly all the high duties would 


| become prohibitory, from the increased risk and cost of im- 
| portations; andif there be, indeed, in the opinion of any, 


a serious danger of such an occurrence, it appeals most 


| strongly to their patriotism to impose the lowest revenue du- 


ties on all articles, as the only means of securing, at such a 
period, any consideruble income from the tariff.”’ 

So, then, we are to replenish our coffers pre- 
paratory to a war, by importing a flood of foreign 
goods at low duties, putting out the fires of our 


| forges, desolating our manufacturing villages, and 


turning all our mechanics over to agriculture, of 
which we have a surplus already; and when the 
war comes, we shall have to begin anew on the 
ruins we had deserted. The losses to the country 
by such a process would be twenty times greater 
than all the revenue obtained by it. When the 
country is prosperous, when all branches of indus- 


try are profitably employed, there will be no difii- 


culty in obtaining revenue. If we produce all the 
necessaries of life on our own soil, as we ought to 


_ do, the masses of our population will necessarily 


be so employed that they will be able to purchase 
and consume Juxuries from all parts of the globe, 
and these will be proper subjects of impost, with- 
out in any degree impairing the industrial pursuits 


| of our people. The Secretary proceeds: 


“Ifthe whole revenue were raised by a tax upon prop- 
erty, the poor, and especially those who live by the wages 
of labor, would pay but a very small portion of such tax; 
whereas by the tariff, the poor, by the consumption of vari- 












ous imports, or of domestic articles enhanced in price by the 
duties, pay a much larger share of the taxes than if they 
were collected by ah assessment in proportion to the prop- 
erty. ‘To counteract, as far as possible, this effect of the 
tariff—to equalize its operation, and make it approximate 
as nearly as may be toa system of taxes in proportion to 
property—the duties upon luxuries, used almost exclu- 
sively by the rich, should be fixed at the highest revenue 
standard.”’ 

If this argument is good for anything, it is good 
on all duties on imports, and is an argument for 
direct taxation; but he proposes no such thing | 
The pretence of taxing luxuries to relieve the poor 
appears very plausible on the surface, but it will 
not bear examination. Itis based on the assump- | 
tion that all duties add so much to the price, and 
that, but for the duty, the “ poor’’ sical purchase 
articles of necessity much cheaper than now; both 
of which are radical errors as regards anything 
else than agricultural productions. But the grand 
defect of this doctrine is in wholly overlooking 
the interests of the ‘poor’? as PRODUCERS. It 
makes little difference to a man that a hat or a 
coat may be bought cheap, if he has no money 
and no way of earning any. By the ‘ poor’’ I do 
not understand the Secretary to mean the idle and 
lazy who are not willing to work; but the great 
mass who, not having accumulated wealth, live by 
their daily labor—whether on their own lands 
which they have or have not paid for, or on the 
lands of others—-whether in their own shops, or | 
in the shops, or factories, or furnaces, of others— | 
whether on ship or shore. How are all these men 
employed, but in producing the ‘‘ necessaries of 
life’—-in making hats, boots, cloths, furniture, 
grain, vegetables, and the thousand other articles 
of daily use and consumption? It is a very great 
mistake to suppose that the ‘* poor’? will be bene- 
fited by importing these necessary articles at low | 
duties, on pretence of taxing luxuries highest. 
The man with a fixed salary from Government | 
might be benefited by importing the necessaries of 
life cheap, but certainly not the great mass whose 
daily employment and means of living depend on 
their labor in producing these same necessaries of 
life. 

I come now to a paragraph in the report which 
I deem more reprehensible, if not more fallacious, 
than any before quoted, viz: 

** Where the number of manufactories is not great, the | 
power of the system to regulate the wages of Jabor is incon- | 

| siderable ; but as the profit of capital invested in manufac- | 
tures is augmented by the protective tariff, there is a cor- | 
responding increase of power, until the control of such 
capital over the wages of labor becomes irresistible. As | 
: this power is exercised from time to time, we find it resisted | 
by combinations among the working classes—by turning out | 
| for higher wages or for shorter time, by trades-union, and in 
| some countries, unfortunately, by violence and bloodshed. 
But the Government, by protective duties, arrays itself on | 
the side of the manufacturing system, and, by thus augment- 


; ing its wealth and power, soon terminates in its favor the 
struggle between man and money—between capital and 
labor.”? 


Here is a deliberate attempt to array the em- 
ployed against the employer in the same business, 
and to make them believe they have separate in- 
terests. ‘This kind of argument has usually been 


left for the lowest order of politicians. A tirade 

against capital invested in productive industry is || 
t unworthy of a place in a treasury report, and comes || 
with a sonphiany bad grace from a southern cotton- || 


planter, whose extensive lands and fixtures not only |' 


are capital, but the living human laborers upon his 
Heer are capital also. The whole product of 
is fields is the product of capital. Labor has no 

voice in the matter. There are no ‘strikes’? for | 
wages among such laborers: the master or his 

overseer does all the striking. The worst the la- 

borer can do is to run away, and this he does at 

great peril. Apparently taking his ideas of em- 

ployer and employed from the southern cotton 

field, it is vemmiPhcaidle that the Secretary should 


find his sympathy so excited for the free laborers || 
of the North, and the smallness of their wages, || 


while the laborers under his own immediate super- | 
vision receive no wages at all, but are compelled to 
work under the lash like so many horses and | 
mules, to swell the profits of the planting capitalist. | 

There is no laboring population upon the face of | 
the earth more independent, more intelligent, or | 
who have more of the comforts and luxuries of | 
life than the people who are engaged in the me- | 
chanic arts walt 







leave to say that the laboring white population of 
the South would find their condition wonderfully 
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! t manufactures in this country, par- {| 
teularly in the northern States. And here I take | 
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improved, and their wealth and political influence 
greatly increased by the establishment of manu- 
factures among them. It is only in this way that 
the southern Atlantic States can ever become popu- 
lous and well cultivated like the North. I fear 
there are some southern politicians who look with 
a jealous eye upon this elevation of the laboring 
masses, 

There is no more strugele between «€ capital and 
labor’? among freemen under the protecting policy 
than there is without it; and that poliey, instead 
of protecting capital, protects labor, by making a 
demand for it. The compensations of free labor 
depend as much upon the demand and supply as 
does the price of wheat or cotton. Neither owe 
anything to the generosity or forbearance of indi- 
viduals. The wages of labor in factories will be 
regulated and rise and fall with the wages of labor 
elsewhere, and the profits of business in all other 
branches. Capital itself is not protected at all. 
The foreign capitalist is free to come here and ex- 
pend his millions; but here he must employ men 
living on American bread and meat, and pay them 
much higher wages than are paid in Europe. And 
the more capital is invested under our protective 
policy, the more independent is the laborer, for the 
greater is the demand for his labor. But the larger 
portion of the laboring men of the free States are 
not those who work for per diem or monthly 
wages: they work on their own lands, in their own 
shops, or on jobs or contracts, and are more im- 
mediately and largely interested in protection than 
the heavy capitalist, for a repeal of the tariff would 
rob thousands of them of their daily bread, while the 
capitalist, if so disposed, could profit by lending at 
usury to the distressed many when the day of dis- 
aster comes on. Nor is this all. By means of 
corporations, or joint stock companies, so unwisely 
denounced in some quarters, any industrious man 
has it in his power to share the profits of a cotton 
factory, an iron foundry, or a railroad, as well as 
the ** rich’”’ capitalist. With the avails of his labor 
he may buy a share one year, and, adding his 


| dividends to his wages, he may buy two next 
| year, and so go on to accumulate wealth with as 


much convenience and certainty and with as little 
care as in any other business whatever. No mo- 
nopoly can arise where free competition in every 


| business is open to twenty millions of people, nor 
| does a protecting tariff give any privileges to wealth 


employed in manufactures which are not equally 
given to wealth in commerce and agriculture, for 
whichever of the three is the most profitable will be 
sure to have its number swelled by accessions 
from the other two, till its profits are brought toa 
common level. This is a law of trade as invariable 
as that water will find its level on the same vessel. 
Capital is indispensable in large manufacturing 
operations. So itis in commerce and navigation, 
but it need not necessarily be obtained from the 


‘rich. Capitalists are not a distinct class in manu- 


factures any more than in trade, commerce, navi- 
gation, or fisheries, nor so much; for at least in the 


|| eastern States large manufacturing establishments 


are more frequently incorporated, so as to admit 
of a great sabdivicton of ownership, sometimes 
amounting to several hundreds of men, women, 
and children. A large factory may be owned alto- 
gether by laboring men if they choose to associate 
for the purpose. ‘I'he industrious and frugal aceu- 
mulate, the prodigal and idle squander. We have 
no Hindoo castes. The rich and poor are con- 
stantly changing places, whether the property 
transferred be in factory stock or in ships or lands. 
The attempt to array employed against employer, 


| In manufactures as in commerce or agriculture. It 
| has no foundation or aliment but in the jealousy, 
easily fomented by designing men in the minds of 
the envious who have no property, against those 
who are more fortunate or more industrious. The 


| 
{ 
| 
| 


1] wet last place where I should have looked for | 


| such an unworthy sentiment would be in an Amer- 
ican State paper on the finances of the country. 
The Secretary would probably regard an attempt 
to excite slave labor against capital or capitalists, or 


; even to mitigate its condition, as highly * incen- 


diary.’’ But to return to his report. e says: 


| wastwenty percent. By that act the average of duties on the 
| protected articles was more than doubled. But the wages of 


') vatio whatever.’” 


| capital against labor, is as unreasonable and absurd | 


«¢ When the tariff of 1842 was enacted, the maximum duty | 


labor did not increase in a corresponding ratio, or in any | 
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Some duties were more than double; and we are 
left to infer that the prices of the protected articles 
Were raised to the same amount: io so far is this 
from being true, it is generally true that the prices 
of such articles have been reduced, and those pro- 
tected by the hizhest duties have been reduced the 
most. ‘This effect has been invariable. 

Sir, I mi rht co on to quote the assertions of the 
Secretary, repeated in all manner of forms, that 
the present tariff protects a few capitalists at the 
expense of the industrious classes, and demonstrate 
the fallacy of such propositions; but this has 
already been done so many times that it seems a 
work of supererogation, 

Commenting on the cotton minimums, the Seec- 
ret wy says: 


* Tadeed, by House doeument No. 355, of the Ist session 


of the th Congress, this difference, by actual importation, 
| Wits 65 per cent. between the cheaper and the finer articte 


of the 20 per cent. minimum, 3b per cent. on the 30 per 
eent. minimum, 4 per eent. on the 25 per cent. muininanm, 
S4 per cent, on the 69 per cent. minimum, and 84 per cent 
on the 75 per cent. minimum. This difference is founded 
on actual importation, and shows an average discrimination 
azcinst the poor on cotton imports of 88 per cent. beyond what 
the tax would be if assessed upon the actual value. The 
operation of the specifie duty presents a similar diserimina 
tion against the poor and in favor of the rich.’ 

The whole tenor of the report, here and else 
where, is, to show that, in the purchase of the 
coarser fabrics of cotton, the * por e pay a “Stax”? 
of 85 per cent. more than the rich. ‘The truth ts, 
and every old woman in the land knows it, that 
these cotton shirungs, sheetings, drillings, &e., 
instead of being taxed one hundred and thirty-one 
per cent., are sold to the ** poor’* here as cheap as 
in any other country upon the face of the earth. 
The fact that we export them and sell them in the 
same foreign markets where similar British manu- 
factures are sold, is conclusive that we pay no tax 
on them whatever, and should get them no cheaper 
if the duties were wholly removed. Of course we 
import none of them, but we do import a large 
amount of cotton manufactures nevertheless; and 
what are they? For the year ending 30th June, 
1844, we imported cotton goods of all kinds to the 
amount of more than fourteen millions of dollars; 
and for the year ending 30th June, 1845, we im 
ported thirteen millions eight hundred and sixty- 
three thousand two hundred and eighty-two dol 
lars. These were not the cheap articles consumed 
by the poor, for we export such, of our own man- 
ufacture; but they were fine and costly fabrics, the 
product of much Jabor—articles which should only 
be consumed by the rich. The repeal of the cotton 
minimums will not aifect the prices of any but 
such fabrics, and, instead of relieving the poor, will 
only relieve the luxurious, if any; while the only 
effect upon the poor will be to throw them out of 
employment, and prevent our progress in the finer 
cotton manufactures. 

The cotton minimums were first enacted in 1816. 
They were advocated then by William Lowndes 


‘and John C. Calhoun, of South Carolina. They 


were designed to protect the cheaper and simpler 
fabries of cotton by high duties. They had the 
effect desired. We now make them as cheap as 
Great Britain; but the duty remains, and it is good 
policy to let it remain, for it injures nobody, and 
protects our manufactures from being subject to all 
revulsions in the European market. When their 
market is overburdened, and their mills likely to 
stop from a glut, or from a stagnation in trade, 
they may send off their surplus to this country to 
be sold at less than cost, and thus keep their own 
vopulation employed to save them from the poor 
sah while they throw ours out of employ and 
stop our mills. Why should we let them make 
us the safety-valve for all the revulsions and vicis- 
‘itudes of their trade, and enable them to keep 
their mills in operation by stopping ours? The 
| present cotton minimums protect us from these 
revulsions, and have no other effect. The natural 
revulsions in our own market from domestic com- 
petition will be enough for us. : 

We come now to one of the Secretary's postu- 
lates, which we propose to examine. ere it Is: 

« At least two-thirds of the taxes imposed by the present 
tariff are paid, not into the treasury, but to the otected 
classes. The revenue from imports last year excee ed twen- 
ty-seven millions of dollars. This in itself is a heavy tax ; 
but the whole tax imposed on the people by the present tariff 
is not Jess than eighty-one millions of dollars—of which 
twenty-seven millions are paid to the Government upon the 
imports, and fifty-four millions to the protected classes, in 
enhanced prices of similar domestic articles. 
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“ This estimate is based upon the position that the duty is 
added te the price of the import, and also of ite domestic 
rival. If the tmport is enhanced in price by the duty, so 
must be the domestic rival; for, being like articles, their 


The duty, therefore, must be added to the price, and paid by 
the consumer—the duty constituting as much « part of the price 
as the cost of production.”’ 

This is plainly stated, but isittrue? Let us see. 
There is a specific duty of twenty-five cents a 
bushel on wheat. We raised last year over one 
hundred millions of bushels. Upon this, by the 
Secretary's rule, we paid a yearly tax of twenty- 
five millions of dollars to the wheat growers, which 


we should have saved by a repeal of the duty. } 


We have for some years past raised over a hun- 
dred millions of bushels of potatoes, upon which 
the duty is ten cents a bushel. We have therefore 
paid a tax to the potato growers of ten millions of 
dollars a year. 

We raised one hundred and seventy millions of 
bushels of oats, on which there is also a specific 
duty of ten cents a bushel, on which we pay a 
yearly tax to the farmers of seventeen millions of 
dollars. 


The annual value of the produce of the dairy, 


by the last census, was near thirty-four millions of 
dollars. ‘The duty on chee se is nine cents a 
pound, on butter five cents, equal to average of 
sixty per cent.—another tax to the farmers of 
twenty-one millions four hundred thousand dollars 
per annum. 

On raw cotton we have a duty of three cents a 
pound, The crop 1s catientiad by the Secretary 
uta value of seventy-two millions of dollars; and 
by the report of the Committee of Ways and 
Means of the louse in 1844, this duty is reckoned 


equivalent to fifty-nine per cent., amounting toa ; 


tax paid to the cotton rrowers of over forty- 
two millions of dollars every year. ‘To be sure, 
we export most of this cotton, but we consume 


one-sixth or one-seventh of it, and for so much the | 


tax holds good. Upon this sixth the duty must be 
added to the price, by the Secretary’s rule. And 
thence, as the planter gets as mueh for what he 
exports as for what he sells for home consump- 
tion, it follows that the tax of forty-two millions 
comes out of somebody’s pockets and goes into the 
janter’s. This is at least as clear as the forty- 
ale theory, and is as just an application of it as 
is usually made. 

We export wheat and flour, but we sometimes 


import them, too. We import potatoes every | 


year; and the Secretary now proposes to increase 
the revenue, to meet the Mexican war expenses, 
by increased importations of potatoes. If the fact 
of our exporting cotton goods does not relieve that 
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| of the Black Sea, than in New York or Baltimore, 
| and can be shipped to England in less time and | Bepincer] of the great commercial 
nless the price be greatly reduced | Carthage, of Venice, of Genoa, &c. 
price must be the same in the same market. . ° “i here, unless our farmers will work for less wages 
| than Polish or German peasants, or bring their 
| labor down to the level of Russian serfs, who live 
in huts without floors, and clothe themselves in | ric pearl and gold,’’ the raw materials, the 
greasy sheepskins with the wool on, we eannot 
supply England with flour or grain, except in occa- 
sional seasons of scarcity like the present. 
even now we find a repeal of the corn laws creates 


| less expense. 


| no increased demand. 


in his speech, avowec 


i] 


it 


| 
ti 


The Ta riff —Mr. ‘Severance. 





Ho. or Reps. 


' a 


| We are told by the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 


prosperity of 
. . ° ‘hy, Sir, 
all these were manufacturing countries, and their 


rich commerce consisted chiefly, like that of Epo. 

land, in exchanging their fabrics for the * barba- 
3 : genis 
and precious metals of other countries. No jy. 
stance can be found of a country which became 
rich and powerful by simply exporting the ene 
products of agriculture. In the nature of things it 
is impossible for such a country to flourish. |r 


As to cotton, the English duty is entirely re- | must always be thinly populated, badly cultivated 
pealed. This has been done since our tariff of | and poor, like our southern Atlantic States. Oy¢ 
1542 was enacted. It was not caused by any con- |, great reason for this is, that most countries feed 
cession on our part, or any proposed concession. 
The repeal applies not to our cotton only, but to all 
cotton. It is no relaxation of the British protecting 
policy, buta ae? vartof it. Sir Robert Peel, 

i that the object was to enable | 
British manufacturers to compete with those of 
| America and other countries, which they could not 
|| do if they paid any duty on the raw material. 
is our protective policy that has foreed them to this 
repeal, The idea of the Secretary that Great Brit- 
ain will not be able to pay for our cotton unless we | 
_ reduce our tariff so as to diminish our manufactures 
and take more of hers, is one which I think need 
not trouble us much. Great Britain has for the 
| last hundred and fifty years taken pretty good care 
| to keep a large balance in her favor in her trade 
with the world. Anderson, in his History of 
Commerce, has a table giving the annual balance 
in her favor from 1700 to 1787, and makes it the 
enormous aggregate of €289,000,000, or nearly 
fourteen hundred millions of dollars. That annual 
balance was never greater than at the present time. 
The Secretary himself tells us that in the article 
of cotton alone, of which she takes the largest part | 
of our export, what we sell for $72,000,000, is by || Sucha bargain between the two nations, by treaty 
| manufactures made to produce the amount of 
$504,000,000. Great Britain takes the most of this, 


| themselves. Another is, that nearly or quite half 
the articles which go to make up the cost of human 
subsistence, in a well-fed community, are of a per- 
ishable nature, and cannot be sent to distant coun- 
tries, even if wanted there. If the consumer is not 
at hand, the articles are lost or not produced. Mr, 
Jefferson understood this when he said that we 
must place the manufacturer by the side of the 
agriculturist, and mingle them together in the same 
neighborhood. As to cotton, England has wisely 
repealed all duties on it. All other manufacturins 
countries will have to do the same to compete with 
her, and then neither can ever impose such duties 

, for the same reason. Our cotton will, therefore, 
always be sold to those who can get the best arti- 

| cle of us at the lowest price. The cotton spinner 

| buys where he can buy cheapest and best for cash, 

, without looking at any balances of trade but those 
on his own books. 

We should be sadly overreached, and merit the 
/contempt of statesmen in all parts of the world, 
| were we to abandon our protective policy on con- 

dition of the entire repeal of the corn laws ; and 
still more after those laws are actually repealed. 


| 


or otherwise, would be a far greater British triumph 
over us than could be obtained by arms. Under 


/ and sends the manufacture all over the world, such an arrangement we should beas perfectly sub- 
bringing back its wealth into her coffers; and yet || servient to the ends of British ambition and British 


exist in the history of the world. 


i the last returns. 


For the year ending June 30, 1845, our exports to 
Great Britain and all her colonies were $61,044,535; 
our imports from Great Britain and her colonies 


| the Seeretary is very much distressed for fear that 
| Great Britain will not be able to pay us for the raw 
' material—yes, Great Britain, the richest country 

in the world, and the most wealthy that ever did 


power, and be more valuable to the British Crown 
than all the colonies of Great Britain put together, 
for she would reap from us all the fruits of her 
commercial policy without any expense to herself. 
|| We should be virtually a British colony of twenty 


Let me pause here to see what is the actual state ;, millions of people, instead of colonies of two mil- 
of our trade with Great Britain and her colonies by || lions and a half, as we were when our fathers drew 


the sword and spilled their blood to achieve our 
independence. No doubt, too, Great Britain would, 
if needs be, give us the northwest coast up to 
54° 40’, and even help us to conquer Mexico if we 


article from the Seeretary’s theory of 130 per cent. | were $49,903,725, being a balance in our favor of | would adopt and carry out the doctrines of Mr. 
$11,140,810. This is surely well enough as it}) Walker’s report, which find such favor in the 
stands; but let us look a little further, and see how || British House of Lords. Great Britain would 
/we stand with other countries. I quote some of | make us more valuable to her than her East India 


taxation, why should the fact of the exportation of 
wheat or cotton relieve them of the odium of their 
specific-duty protection ? 

Again the Secretary says: 

“If we reduce our tariff, the party opposed to the corn- 5 
laws of England would soon prevail, and admit all our agri- 
eultaral products at all times freely into her ports in ex- 
change for her exports. And if England would now repeal 
her duties upon our wheat, flour, Indian corn, and other 
agricultural products, our own restrictive system Would cer- 
tainly be doomed to overthrow. If the question is asked, 
Who shall begin this work of reciprocal reduction ? it isan- 
swered by the fact tiat England has already abated her du- 
ties upon most of our exports. She has repealed the duty 
upon cotton, and greatly reduced the tariff upon our bread- 
stuffs, provisions, and other articles; and her present bad | 
harvest, accompanied by a reduction of our tariff, would ! 


, 


lead to the repeal of her corn laws, and the unrestricted ad- 
mission, at all times, of our agricultural products.” 

Well, since the Secretary’s report was published 
the corn laws have been repealed, and what has been 
the effect of the repeal? Not the slightest pereept- 
ible rise in the demand for our flour, corn, or salted 
meats. On the contrary, the price has fallen on 
most of these articles since the repeal of the corn 
laws was considered certain; and this, too, at a 
time when there were great apprehensions of famine 
in Europe from unusually bad harvests, and the 
failure of the potato crop. The repeal of the corn 
laws will lessen rather than increase the market for | 
our wheat in England, for we shall lose the ad- 
vantage we have heretofore had of sending our 
wheat through the Canadas at a duty of four shil- | 
lings per quarter, while wheat from the Baltic, or | 
any other than a British colony, was subjected to a | 


duty of fifteen shillings. 





them: } 
In 1845, our trade was with— 
Exrports. 
beeen saves tivaskawveedese ° Cee 
P Calas ssensseesces sespectscccsse Seen 
| Mexico..... a cannes essece. sate 
EE Aes . 2,818,252 
| Argentine Republic.............. M289 
| POPRsv0s cece cee de etve éncseeeware 16,807 
ee necebegnewree® ernwue -- 5,288,595 
| Other Spanish West Indies....... 642,139 
13,398,679 


Here it will be seen we are brought largely in 
debt again, and it so happens that from nearly or 
| quite aver one of these countries England draws |) 
ance in specie, to pay for her manufac- 

tures. We pay them, they pay England, and Eng- 

It is quite idle to 
| think of making an even exchange of productions |, 
with each separate country with which we trade. | , 
If we balance the account with them all in the ag- | foreign market also to a much greater extent, but for the 


a large ba 


}| land can well afford to pay us. 


| gregate, we do well enough. If we have a balance 


} in our favor, we do better. The present tariff | raise a greater variety of products, and, it may be said, could 
keeps the balance very nearly. This bill would |, teed and clothe the people of nearly all the world.” 


j 


2,425,202 | 








possessions, and we should moreover have the honor 
| of being ranked in point of wisdom with the King 
of the two Sicilies, who is the only European mon- 


#1,096,.926 || arch of whom Sir Robert Peel expresses any hope 


at present of beguiling into the system of British 
free trade—that is, free trade with the manufacturing 
/mother country, but no free trade with her vast 
colonies in all parts of the world. Once more hear 
the Secretary: 
| The number of manufacturing capitalists who derive 
| the benefit from the heavy taxes extracted by the tariff {rom 
twenty millions of people, does not exceed ten thousand. 
The whole number (including the working classes engag: il 
| im our manufactures) deriving any benefit from the tariff, 
does not exceed four hundred thousand, of whom not more 
than forty thousand have been brought into this pursuit by 
‘the last tariff. But this small number of forty thousand 
| would still have been in the country, consuming our Agrl- 
 enitural products; and in the attempt to secure them as 
purchasers, so small in number, and not consuming one- 
| half the supply of many counties, the farmer and planter 
are asked to sacrifice the markets of the world, contamiug 
a population of eight hundred millions, disabled from pur- 
ehasing our products by our high duties on all they would 
sell in exchange. The farmer and planter would have the 
home market without a tariff; and they would have the 


total or partial prohibition of the Jast tariff. ; 
«“ We have more fertile lands than any other nation, ¢an 


| speedily create a large balance against us, cripple i Feed and clothe. How are we to clothe them 
i our industry, and prevent us from acquiring |! without manufactures? And why don’t we feed 


yo ;} ments. There is no instance in the histor 
_ Grain, nine years out of ten, has been cheaper world of a nation which ever became wea 
in the ports of the Baltic, and far cheaper in those || had a permanent prosperity, without manufac 


that capital which we need for internal improve- || them now? Our tariff is no obstacle whatever to 
of the | feeding them, unless it be by raising the price of the 
LY, OF |} produets of agriculture. It operates no other way 


against our agricultural exports. Look over the 
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table of our exports, and it will be seen at once | 
that, excepting cotton, rice, and tobacco, we now 
send but a small amount of our agricultural pro- | 
ductions to the ceuntries whence we import our 
manufactures. Cotton they import free, for rea- 
sons before explained. On rice, by the new Brit- 
ish tariff, they impose a duty of 48 per cent.; and 
on tobacco, over 1200 per cent. Very little of the || 
flour, grain, and salted meats, which we export, go 
to England, and less to France and Germany. | 
They go elsewhere over the world where the market | 
is not in the least degree affected by our admission || 
or exclusion of European manufactures. We have | 
now the markets of the world for our agricultural || 
produce, and the question is not whether we shall 
abandon them, but shall we add to them a domestic 
market ten times as great, and the more valuable 
for being constantand uniform, whereas the smaller 
foreign market is unstable, uncertain, and fluctua- || 
ting. 

The assertion of the Secretary, that not more 
than ten thousand men are benefited by the tariff, 
is a most extraordinary one, coming from such a. 
source. It would be easy to demonstrate that the 
whole American people are benefited by it; but! 
on examination it will be found that not less than | 
three-fourths of the American people are engaged | 
in the production of articles protected by the tariff, | 
and more than one million are employed in the | 
mechanical construction and fabrication of articles | 
such as we import from abroad, and all protected || 
by the tariff. Reckoning all engaged in mechan- | 
ical or manufacturing pursuits, (for there is no pro- | 
per distinction between them,) and reckoning, too, 
the day laborers and others whose out-door em- | 
ployments all depend upon manufactures; and the || 
families of all these—and their number is not less | 
than five millions of people—all of them depending 
upon the farmer for their bread, meat, and other | 
food, his wool for their clothing, upon his wood- | 
lands for their fuel, &c., giving him at his own 
door a market worth five times as much as the 
foreign market, and the more valuable, because at | 
least one-half of what these artisans consume is of 
such things as from their perishable nature could | 
not be transported to a foreign country if there | 
was a foreign demand for them. These five mil- || 
lions of people, consuming in fuel, food, and cloth- || 
ing, over three hundred millions of dollars annually, | 
the Secretary would turn out of their employments, || 
and set them all to farming to supply ‘* the markets || 
of the world,’’? when in fact the “ markets of the || 
world”? are no more open to us under such a policy | 
than they are now, and if universal free trade were | 
adopted, we could enly supply other countries || 
with our provisions by selling them at prices very | 
jar below what our farmers get now at home. The || 
scheme of free trade, or no-protection, has one end | 
constantly in view, and that is, the reduction of the | 
wages of labor in this country to the level of the || 
rate of wages in Europe. It is part and parcel of | 
the system advocated by Mr. Calhoun iakie letter | 
to our Minister in Paris, the Honorable William |, 
R. King, of August 12, 1844, in which he inveigh- |; 
ed against the British abolition policy, because it || 
made labor dear; and he invited the French King | 
to unite with us in protecting and extending slavery | 
for the purpose of making labor cheap. Unlike 
the President and his Secretary, whose proposed 
tariff regulations are in perfect unison with, and | 
adapted to carry out that policy, Mr. Calhoun was | 
too frank, honest, and consistent a politician to || 
indulge in any declamation against capital, while || 
he was proposing to cheapen labor by extending | 
and securing the permanence of his favorite * pa- || 
triarchal institution.” 

Sir, the State which I in part represent will be | 
deeply injured by the passage of this bill. It re- | 
duces the duty on several of our agricultural pro- || 
ductions: on wool from 30 per cent. and three | 
cents a pound, to 25 per cent.; on potatoes and 
oats, from ten cents a bushel to 20 per cent.; on 
foreign caught fish, dried or smoked, the duty is | 
now $1 per 112 lbs.; on mackerel $1 50 per barrel; | 
on herrings $1 50; on salmon, pickled, $2 per bar- |, 
rel; all other fish, pickled, in barrels $1. Allthese | 
are reduced to 20 per cent. on the foreign valua- | 
tion. The drawback on pickled fish exported is | 
reduced to the amonnt of the duty on the salt used || 
in euring the fish, which will be small at 20 per || 
cent. on the foreign valuation of the salt. True, || 
the fishing bounties remain untouched by the bill, © 


| low tariffs is entered upon. 


| lieving the poor. 


The Tariff—Mr. Severance. 


The Secretary of the Treasury proposed their re- 
peal, but for a reason which is very well under- 
stood, the committee have thought it prudent that 
their repeal should not be inserted in this bill. But 
who doubts that they will be repealed if this 


| bill passes? The State of Maine, however, hag 


far deeper interests in the protecting policy than 
those connected with her fisheries. The State 


| has great natural advantages for manufactures of 


wool, of cotton, of glass, of leather, and all the 
various articles of wood and iron, and is now be- 
ginning to profit by these advantages. Our estab- 
lishments are mostly new, and many of them small 
and scattered, with limited capital. The proposed 


reduction of duty on cotton and wool, with the ad 


valorem duties on foreign valuation, will stop all 
increase, and [ fear sweep all the weaker ones by 


the board, leaving only a very few in operation, at | 


reduced wages. 


capital invested. 
expenses in every way; but they will survive, and 


| in the end no doubt profit by killing off great num- 


bers of weaker rivals all over the country. If the 
present duties are suffered to remain, the number 
of cotton mills and woollen mills will rapidly in- 


The large old establishments of | 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, | 
| with heavy capital, will go on rather than lose the 
Yh : = | 
lo do so they must curtail their | 


crease. They are even now beginning to spread all | 
through the middle, in many of the western, and | 


in nearly all the southern States, and just in pro- 
portion as the 


till they find the same level. 
said of all other manufactures. 


increase will the price of their fab- | 
rics fall, and the price of agricultural products rise, | 
The same may be | 

And this encour- | 


agement of the mechanic arts, this diversion of | 
mployment from agriculture to other pursuits, is 


the only possible way by which farming can be 
made more profitable in the West, or anywhere 
else. This truth will force itself very speedily 


upon the West whenever another experiment of | 


There is no foreign 


market for the immense agricultural surplus of the | 


valley of the Mississippi, and never can be. ‘The 
consumer must come to the West, not the West 
go to the consumer. ‘* Mahomet must go to the 
mountain.” 


When we show the vast amount of western pro- | 
ducts consumed in New Eneland, we are answered | 


that the New England people will consume just as 
much, whether engaged in manufactures or not. 
This is a great mistake. 
England, New York, and Pennsylvania, would not 
be what it is without manufactures. 


The population of New | 


The eastern | 


people would be compelled to get a living from | 
their own soilor starve. They would buy no west- | 
ern flour, corn, pork, beef, &c., for they would | 
have no money with which to pay for it: they | 
would emigrate to the West by thousands and hun- | 
dreds of thousands, not to engage in manufactures | 
there, but to engage in farming, only to swell the | 
already existing surplus of agricultural produce | 


and diminish the market for it. 
desire such an operation as this? 

But the tariff is said to be very oppressive. Who 
does it oppress? i 
and you will find that four-fifths of the revenue is 
now collected upon luxuries—upon silks, wines, 
brandies, fine cottons, rich carpets, broadcloths, 
and other similar articles, worn or used by the rich 
or luxurious, upon nearly every one of which this 


Can the West 


Examine its provisions in detail, | 


bill reduces the duties, for the ostensible purpose of | 
getting more revenue; and while reducing the duties 


on these luxuries, the bill lays a duty on tea and 


preaching a homily upon taxing the rich and re- 
Why, sir, l agree with him that 
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of the most costly kind of cotton manufactures, 
such as none but the wealthy buy; all the cheaper 
kinds of goods being made at home. On all these 
costly cottons this bill reduces the duties. 

Of woollen goods, we imported to the amount 
of $10,666,176. These were of course all made 
of foreign wool; and of the amount, I find, under 
the head of cloths, merino shawls, &e., $5,638,167, 
and of worsted staffs, $1,938,109. The bill re- 
duces the duty on the broadeloths from 40 to 30 
percent. Mr. Walker had it 25. Worsted stafis 
are reduced from 30 to 25, and ready-made clothing 
from 50 to 30. Fine carpets, from 55 and 65 cents 
per square yard, are reduced to 30 per cent. on the 
foreign valuation—all to relieve the poor, no doubt, 
to ‘discriminate against luxuries,’’ and to ** in- 
crease the revenue.’’ 

Of manufactures of iron and steel we imported 
$0,077,783. 

Of silk manufactures, we imported to the value 
of $8,686,005. On these silks the present duty is 
specific, varying on different kinds, and averaging 


| about 30 per cent.; but the proposed ad valorem ef 
| 30 per cent. will no doubt be so evaded as to pro- 
| duce less revenue, and throw all the trade into for- 


eign, dishonest hands. 

The reduction of duty on wine and brandy, I 
suppose, is to relieve the poor and favor the cause 
of temperance, as well as to get more revenue by 
larger iniportations. 

On the whole, Mr. Chairman, I see very little 
in this bill to induce me to vote for it. It professes 
to relieve the poor from taxation: it will take the 
bread of industry from their mouths. It profess- 
es to discriminate against luxuries: it reduces the 
duties on nearly all the luxuries, of which we 
import large amounts. It professes to discrim- 
inate only for revenue, and it leaves prohibitory 
duties untouched. It professes to discard protec- 
tion altogether, but puts 30 per cent. on sugar and 
25 per cent. on wool; 30 on iron, and 20 on pota- 
toes; 30 on molasses, and 25 on cotton manufac- 
tures, of which we import nearly fourteen millions 
of dollars worth. It professes to be designed to 
increase the revenue: it will reduce the revenue. 
Our imports for the last year, under the present 
law, exceeded our exports. A reduction of duties 
will, for a year or two, greatly increase our im- 
ports, but no corresponding increase of exports will 
follow. The northern nations of Europe have a 
surplus of grain. This is increasing by continued 
peace, by improved cultivation, and by the —ae 
of temperance, thus saving tens, if not hundreds, 
of millions of bushels heretofore used in brewing 
and distilling. England supplies herself with 
bread, all but one-nineteenth part; and of this, if 
we get one-third, (and we do not have one-sixth,) 
it will only give us one-fifty-seventh of what she 
requires. Every considerable Power in Europe, 
moreover, has a high protective tariff, and all of 
them well guarded by specific duties, which cannot 
be evaded. The Zoll-Verein duties on cloths are 
so much per pound weight, having the same effect 
on the cai fabrics as our square-yard and 
minimum duties. They amount to prohibition, 
and have worked admirably there, just as they 
have here. France, lying alongside of Great Brit- 
ain, and with a population of 35,000,000 inhabit- 
ants, takes from England only about half as much 
as we do. Russia, Prussia, Holland, and all Ger- 
many, protect their own manufactures; and even 
Spain and Portugal, so long im voverished by free- 


‘| trade treaties with England, have now enacted 
coffee: and all this, too, while the Secretary is | 


in laying duties for revenue merely, luxuries should | 


be taxed highest, and that ** necessaries of life,’’ 
as they are called, shonld be subject to low duties, 


if they must be imported; but if these necessaries of | 
life are what the great mass of the labor of the | 


country is constantly employed in producing, then 


I would not import them at all, but would impose || 


high duties to prevent their importation. 

That our principal revenue is now derived from 
duties on luxuries, will be seen by looking at the 
items. 

Of cotton manufactures, we imported last year 
to the value of $13,863,282. Of this, $8,572,546 
was of dyed or colored; $1,823,451 was white; 
41,326,631 was gloves, mits, hosiery, &c., and the 
balance miscellaneous: more than four-fifths was 


high protective tariffs. 
The tariff of 1842 was framed amid great diffi- 
culty, but with much care, by men who knew what 
they were about, and did not jump at conclusions. 
That it is entirely perfect no one pretends; but it 


| is as good a tariff as we have ever had, or probably 


ever shall have. It needs only slight amendment in 
few points, if at all. The heavy importation of 
wool should be prevented; but this bill will in- 
crease that importation. Fine and coarse will be 
imported alike in great quantities, provided our 
woollen manufactures are not broken down so as 


‘to admit the foreign wool already made into cloth, 


or even all made up into garments by foreign labor. 

The cotton manufacture seems to be singled out 
for destruction, by giving it only 25 per cent. pro- 
tection, a reduction of one-half according to some, 
and of several hundred per cent. according to others, 


‘ who are ingenious in piling up fanciful figures; 
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but if it be one-half, we must import $28,000,000 
worth of cotton goods to get the same revenue from 
it we do now, and stopping the mills which now 
produce over $14,000,000. Can this be done with- 
out being felt through the whole community, and 
without affecting the currency? The Secretary 


talks much of the advantages of a specie currency. | 


Where will our specie be when we double our im- 
ports of cotton and woollen goods, of iron and 
sugar? It will soon be in some other country and 
notin this. We shall hardly be able to buy the 
English books that teach us the beauties of free 
trade, or take the New York newspapers, which 
weach the same doctrines, and advocate daily the 
interests of the foreign importers, whose patronage 
lights their pathway, and quickens their perceptions 
of the utility of low duties, and particularly of ad 
valorems, and strengthens their deep sense of the 
oppressions of the black tariff of 1842, which these 
foreagi“importers feel, if nobody else does on this 
side the water. Let it not be forgotten that the 
productive value of our cotton manufactures is 
greater than that of our exports of raw cotton ac- 
cording to Mr. Walker's estimates. The spinning 
and weaving it I hold to be quite as respectable a 
business as planting, hoeing, and pulling it, and 
certainly more of the latter is the production of 
capital than the former; but the planting interest is 
not injured in the least degree by the extension of 
the manufacture, nor can it gain by destroying 
the manufacture. 

Sir, you may poss this bill by the force of party 
discipline and Executive influence, not to mention 
Sorcign influence; but if you do, the effect of it will 
be inevitable: another tariff of °42 will be enacted 


by other men sent here by the people to fill your | 


places and repair the mischiefs you have done. 


THE TARIFF. 
SPEECH OF MR. ALEX. RAMSEY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In THE Llouse or RepresentTATIVEs, 
June 19, 1846. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union on the bill reported from 
the Committee of Ways and Means, amendatory 
of the Tariff law of 1842— 

Mr. RAMSEY addressed the committee as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Cuarnman: When, during the last Con- 
gress, | had the honor of addressing the Commit- 
tee of the Whole, on the bill then reported from the 
Commiitee of Ways and Means, and from the sub- 
sequent decisive action of the Flouse upon it, I had 
hoped that the industry of our country would no 
longer be drawn into the vortex of political action. 
It seems incredible to me why the majority here 
cannot arrive at the common-sense conclusion to 
let well enouch alone.” But it would appear that 
free trade, like the hydra of old, is many-headed, 
and as fast as one is destroyed, from its blood others 
poring up to oppose the popular will; for how can 
it be denied that the policy of protection is the 
policy of the country, as developed by the known 
wishes and interests of a vast majority of the 
American people ? 

Thad hoped that the question was at rest—that 
the evidences all around and about us of the bene- 
ficial influences of the tariff act of 1842 would have 
deterred any one from again attacking it—that for 
once the public good would have received primary 
attention over the mere requisitions of party—that 
partisanship would have waited for complaints 
from the people before it undertook to pull down 
our protective system, and that real benefits would 
have been cherished instead of any jack-o’-lantern 
schemes of probable ulterior advantages. 

Have we ever had reason appealed to with any 
republican doctrines of free trade? Have we not 
berrowed from British statesmen and from the im- 
co Parliament all our arguments on this subject? 

lave we not seen that even now, when Sir Robert 

Peel’s foresight has preferred to urge a change in 

the commercial policy of England by legislation, 

rather than to await the slower but equally sure 
change which would be brought about by popular 
excitement and revolution, that the cause of the 
effect is to be found in the constitution of England, 
her immense entails, her laws of primogeniture, 


| mense monopolists ? 


APPENDIX TO 
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and the old feudal relations of landlord and tenant? 
Do we not see that free trade in England is a || 


political, not a commercial measure? That it is 
necessary to give the starving laborers of England 


bread at the prices the free labor of our own Ame- | 
rica can give it, rather than a them to the | 


severe exactions of aristocratic landlords and im- 
Centuries must roll over our 


| country ere such contingencies can be feared by us, | 


and perhaps never will be, under our present con- 


| federation. We have no vast entailed estates upon 


which to found power; we have no gaud 
maintain; no pampered parasites to feed; 


court to 
no gor- 


geous melo-dramatic spectacle of on to keep | 


up with continual show and glitter, to blind the 
eyes of the people, to hush the throbbing of the 
mighty universal heart, or to draw off the attention 


of the people from their real sufferings. Our coun- | 


try has none of the old remnants of feudalism 


about it: we are all kings—all landlords, as desert | 


and industry may crown or endow us. There is 
no danger, while ‘* the whole boundless continent 
is ours,” of any monopoly of breadstuffs or the 


necessaries of life. The spirit of competition will | 
keep down prices, and the national character for | 


adventure will make us the factors for the world. 
Why, then, should we abandon the policy of 
protection? Wherein have circumstances altered, 


since the first Congress passed its first legislative | 


act with the avowed object of protection? Why 


should a time-honored custom be broken in upon? | 
| and why should we dare, at this hour, to say that | 


the foresight of Washington, Adams, Jefferson, 
Madison, and Monroe, of the revolutionary era of 
our country, or the policy of their presidential 
successors, down to the present incumbent, was 
wrong and unconstitutional? The first nine Pres- 
idents advocated, broadly and without restriction, 
the protective policy: the tenth—the last—opposes 
it. And well may the leading tory paper of Eng- 
land, the London Times, in reviewing Mr. Polk’s 
Messave to Congress, remark: 

«On one point the Message exhibits a sympathy with our 
own ministerial intentions, as marvellous as It is auspicious 
of international amity. The principle of protective duties 
as opposed to those for revenue, is clearly defined and 
strongly condemned; end the T.egislature is recommended to 
put an end to the oppressive inequalities of what is called 
the minimum retained in the tariff of 1842, with the general 
adoption of ud valorem duties.”’ 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 














floor knows as well as Ido; they know the ceniys 
and spirit of our nation, the causes which produced 
the rupture of the colonies from the mother coy). 
try, and the great disinclination ever evinced tj 
anything like an excise duty. 

If direct taxation is determined upon, let it be 
advocated boldly, openly, and frankly. Do not 
raise the cry of unconstitutionality against the 
tariff; for if it be unconstitutional, then has the 





‘| country been under the guidance of traitors from 
| its birth; for what is this continued trampling upon 
| the Constitution but treason? When our colonies, 


as far back as 1769, resisted taxation, and the eo|- 
onists formed themselves into non-importation 
societies, the British Parliament called it treason: 
but in the House of Commons Mr. Barré gave })js 
colleagues this marked rebuke: ** Act openly and 
honestly. ‘Tell them you will tax them, and tha: 
they must submit Do not adopt this Tittle, insid- 
ious, futile plan: they will despise you for it.”’ This 
language may be repeated now. Let the Ameri 
can people know what you are about to do. 

The English Government is aiming at the same 
end now as then, only it has assumed a differen; 
mode of operating to accomplish that end. When 
the colonies belonged to it, they adopted revenue 
duties, without regard to protection; and, indeed, 
with the avowal that there should be no protectioy 
for colonial industry; and from this oppression 
sprung the seeds of the Revolution. 

What, I would ask, is a protective tariff more 
than a permanent, moderate, and patriotic non- 
intercourse act?—such an agreement as was en- 
tered into by the thirteen colonies, when, according 
to Chief Justice Marshall, ‘*the utmost exertions 
‘were used to improve the manufactures of the 
‘country; and the fair sex, laying aside the lat 
‘ fashionable ornaments of England, exulted, wit) 


|* patriotic pride, in appearing dressed wiih the 


\ 


/utmost magnitude,”’ and therefore the Cabinet of 


Have we not the weight of authority on our | 


side? or have we grown wiser than our fathers, 


| Look at the coincidence! 


and are we prepared to stultify ourselves that we || 


may claim the empty merit of originality? 
sut there are abundant evidences that the people 
of this Union are not prepared for the changes 
roposed by this bill. 
While the advocates of protection at the North 


stand their ground invineibly upon the broad plat- | 
form of their country’s best interests; while there || 


is not asingle defection from the tariff ranks in the 
North, the cobweb arguments of free-trade at the 
South are being dispersed by the breath of con- 
viction; and we find, in the great southern empo- 
riums, presses rising up and proclaiming in favor 
of the great principle avowed by Andrew Jackson, 
that we must ‘*become more Americanized.”’ 
Where are the evidences, without these halls, that 
the people want any change? Have we received 
their memorials for redress, or have we heard the 
first word of complaint? 
advocate the abrogation of protective laws? 
but British emissaries and agents of European cap- 
italists. Who seek to convince us that our policy, 
for a space of time which Providence has allotted 
as the duration of man’s life, has been erroneous? 
Who but those who hope to make money by pla- 
cing the low wages of Europe in competition with 
the labor of our country. 
for such interference? Are we prepared for prac- 
tical free trade, that we should take even the first 
step towards it. 

Direct taxation or direct protection are the true 
issues before the people, which are so speciously 


disguised under every name, from the horizontal || 


to the perpendicular! We may elude the issue for 


| a while, but it must come; we must either collect 
/our revenue through the custom-house, by such 
| gentle means that it is not felt as a burden, or we 
_ must be prepared to hear the knuckles of the bail- 


| iff’ and the tax gatherers knocking against the cot- 


it 


| tage doors of the poor. Whether our people will 


Who come to us and | 
Who | ; now 
to cramp the development of American industry. 


| 
| 
| 


And are we prepared || 


i 


i} 


| 


| 
| 
| 


‘| submit to this or not, every gentleman on this | 


| 


| 


‘produce ef their own looms.’? The same emi- 


nent historian says, the force of public opinion se- 
cured these associations from violation. And what 
was the result? Under the Administration of thi 
Duke of Grafton he offered a proposition “ for 
‘the repeal of all the duties imposed for the pur- 
‘ pose of raising a revenue in the colonies.” But 
the amount of revenue was not a question ut issue; 
** the principle was, in the opinion of both, of the 


St. James still resolved to retain the duty on tea 
3y the bill now before 
us, the President can, by proclamation—by a cab- 
inet order—impose a duty on tea and coffee! The 
constitutionality of taxing everything solely for 
revenue is yielded in this bill, by the fact that tea 
and coffee are in ordinary times exempt; but the 
principle of discrimination is in full force, and that 
*¢ discretion,’’ which has been so feared on another 
recent occasion, is here called into operation. This 
is another grievous error. Our revolutionary 
fathers contended that the right to tax themselves 
was vested exclusively in themselves; and yet, in 
these days of * progression,”’ we find this kingly 
prerogative placed at the discretion of the Presi- 
dent! And we are to be taxed by proclamation! 

Sir, the same spirit is now at work which justi- 
fied the oppression of the colonists, and made 
them hewers of wood and drawers of water, to 
swell the revenues of the mother country. The 
same policy which determined that a hobnail should 
not be forged in the old thirteen, is now at work 


Every gentleman knows its peculiar operation 
among his own constituency; and it is my firm be- 


lief, that could the people be brought to a direct 
/ vote on the question of a protective or a revenue 
‘tariff, without having them involved in any o! 


those mysticisms which have of late years obscured 
them, there would be found an overwhelming ma- 
jority in favor of the protective policy. It isa 
vital question with Pennsylvania—one of life and 
death, of prosperity or bankruptcy. Under the 
operations of the tariff bill, now assailed, she has 
shaken off difficulties which oppressed her, revived 
her financial credit, and made out to pay the interest 
on her debt contracted for the erection of a gigantic 
system of internal improvements. Cripple her 1n- 
ternal trade by the destruction of the present tariff, 
and she, I fear, falls into the list of defaulting 
States. Take away ‘the means whereby slie 
lives,” and you ‘take away her life.”” There 1s 
but one opinion on the question of a protective 
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tariff? in my State, and the weight of that opinion 
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| now struggling under a burden that would have Sey nel Wigan Sekgeencee sees aherns bases Saneee 
: ss lin eae ee rors Si wee i eading railroad cars, engines, &C......6 6.006. 50, 
had a preponderating effect on the si ale, W hich {| crushed any other community = this Union; 60 Towns in the coal region..... 6. ce ceeeeee esee. 3,000,000 
elevated the present incumbent of the Presidential || meet the enormous interest of two millions of dol- — Panville and Pottsville railroad. .... Se See 800.000 
chair. How are Pennsylvanians to be treated for || lars which annually accumulates upon the debt of | Eighty thousand acres coal land at $50 per acre 4,000,000 
their generous support of Democracy, without | the State, she is compelled to tax every tangible “oa aon en 
faltering or hesitancy? When they appeal to you | object. No other State of the Confederacy would ya no 


a . r 
for the means of existence, are they to be dented? 
When they ask for bread, are you prepared to mock 
them with a stone? Is not something due to Penn- 


tion which we of Pennsylvania have borne to meet 


have made the sacrifices or submitted to the taxa- 
| in good faith the obligations of the State. And 


Estimated investment for same items in 1842... 17,526,000 


Increase in four years, with protection..,...... $9,390,000 


; : es 23 ae | Sie Ra ee eo : Tons of coal sent to market in 1845............ LIS 72 
sylvania from that party, so largely in the ascend- although the party with which I ant proud salah | a hep cats ar alton pet chink 75,000 
ant here? Is she never to obtain beneficial legis- || have had but little to do with the creation of this ieaciemmete 
lation but by the votes of those who are in a politteal || debt, hold but very few of the offices, and reap | Total toms...... 0.6... cece sce ee ee ee eee ee eees 1,206,724 

: . e . | ¢ . lo g 20.545 
minority on this floor, in the State, and throughout | none of the patronage of the government, they are || Sentin | Meee eee teen eee ete eeeeeeeeeeeenees “ HS 
the nation? Must she work and labor to elevate || not the less anxious to contribute towards the re- | fnerease, almost doubled in four years......... 86,379 


the nominees of the Democratic party, and receive 
no recompense for her services? Are States and 
individuais both to feel the ingratitude of an Amer- 
ican Congress? Is she to lose all the substantive 
sood she possesses within herself, while nothing 
is tendered her in return but speculative benefits ? 
Is she only “to eat the air, he gett rg r 
Mr. Chairman, we are soberly asked to pass the 
bill introduced by the Committee of Ways and 
Means; and England, nowstruggling with untiring 


| lief of government. 

| I must confess, Mr. Chairman, that I feel alarm- 
ed at the unity of purpose which seems to charac- 
terize the majority of this committee in their 
| assaults upon the peculiar industry and business 
| of my constituency—the mining of coal; every 
| speaker who has yet addressed us in favor of this 
| bill of the Committee of Ways and Means, aptly 
| styled the ** British bill’? by my colleague, has af- 
| fected a particular horror at the enormously high 


The population of the coal region of Schuylkill 
county is now almost 25,000. There are also 
about 2,000 horses used in the trade in the region. 
And the importance of the trade to the farmers 1s 

/ seen from the fact that they receive one million of 
dollars, or near one-third of the value of all the 
coal mined in the county. 


Avricultural Products consumed in the Coal Region in 1845. 


zeal for the privilege of supplying us with her man- || duties imposed upon iron and coal. If Iam not Fer me teres coyhsedetey i +n tiesn bux ode ea 
ufactures, would, in the destruction of our work- || mistaken in the signs about us, the duty upon coal || Oatse. .. 2 occ. cece ceee cece cece cececeecess Deane. ; 0,000 
shops here, and their transfer to her soil, have this || is to be cut off; and why should this be? Cer- || Hay........-.++.. Tad eal aiakentecveeseewsats 80,000 
magnificent confederation of twenty-eight States, || tainly no gentleman who has any acquaintance ene eee se eeeeeeereceecescenesseseseeeeues ne 
with a population of twenty million souls, in more || with the prices of coal at home and abroad ean for aa Ne a. oe ee 
complete vassalage than ever she held the thirteen || a moment suppose that, without protection, the | Poultry .........0..ccceeceeeeeeteeeee serene ners 25,000 
colonies with three millions of people. She wants || business can be sustained. Andare the hardy and — Butters. ..... sec eee eee e ee cere eeeetteeeeeeee tens 23,000 
us in this position; she would despoil you of your | industrious men who look to this business for a mies eaeen se ye tues ee ee eee ae ovens 
territories, insult you upon the ocean, maltreat || bread to be sacrificed at one fell swoop, simply | eR ae ee Oe ne 


wherever and whenever she pleased; but as she 
would manufacture your blankets, your powder, 
your iron, all the munitions of war, and almost 
every article of domestic comfort—you would not 
resort to arms if you could, for you would feel 
yourselves so completely in her power, that war | 
with her would be an almost physical impossi- 
bility. 
The constituents of British wealth and power are 
to be found in her manufactories; these have given 
employment to her dense population, feeding and | 


clothing them. With these she has been enabled to || 
meet the interest upon her enormous public debt of 


four thousand millions of dollars, maintain large 


| because the Baltimore Convention resolved it? 
Have not blood and tears enough been already 


|| sacrificed to this Moloch of party? 


I had intended to devote my remarks to a gen- 

| eral exposition of the protective policy, and show 
its advantage to the various pursuits, agricultural, 

mechanical, and manufacturing; but I am admon- 

ished by the animosity which seems to exist upon 

| the part of the Democracy of the House to the 
coal trade, to attempt a defence of that branch of 
industry, which I cannot more effectually do than 


by presenting to the committee a brief history of 
its rise and progress. 


||  Itwill be perceived from this table, Mr. Chairman, 


Vegetables, apples, peaches, turnips, onions, &c,. 50,000 


051,000 
Consumption in 184) ...cccccscccseccsvcceccveses 588,000 
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73,000 


But every branch of trade and industry is deeply 
interested in this trade, as these statistics will 
show; for which I am indebted to the Miners’ 
Journal. 

Merchandise consumed in 1845. 


CGO bind i 6 Thaw dhe See HeTedebve edie oe ee 750,000 
Dry goods, foreign and domestic.......... 625,000 
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armies in remote lands, and so belt the globe || that in avery brief period of time, and from a very || Host tlcetens. ~ _— ™ ase 
with her forts that she can say in truth that the roll || small beginning, the Anthracite coal trade of Penn- | Saddiery......... Lihiin wank tabaci a. sais dias otade 
of her morning drum is heard all around the earth’s || sylvania has grown to a consequence that com- || Nails and spikes. .....sccceeeeceeeeeeeeeecteeees . 20,000 
circumference. With these she has kept afloat na- |! mends itself to the respect and consideration of the Bar, Die, — eee yen Terence’ oe ae 
vies more numerous and powerful than those of | Government: Stone and hollow Ware. .c.....ssscccccce se ecase 10,000 
all the nations of christendom combined. She || «The following is the quantity of coal imported into this || Coutectionery............4. wad Seem neha sees 15,000 
maintains an expensive Government, and has || country from June 30th, 1221, to June 30th, 1545, both years || Jewelry...... 6. ccc ceceee rene eee eeeeeeenes teeeee 8,000 
brought all the internal communication of her sea- || inclusive, in tons of twenty-eight bushels, obtained from the || Books, stationery, and paper..........6.. cocccess 10,000 
chew wel sn nes = 5 J || official documents at Washington, together with the quan ——e 
girt isle to a perfection and finish that leave no | tity of Anthracite sent to market during the same period; 1,758,000 
further degree of completeness attainable. She has || _ aa : ‘stig siete || Consumption in 1841.........sccecceecs acing ackas>'< CRED 
subsidised foreign armies and nations, and dic- || ¥¢4™ —— ee | Years. ~— ar haa anes 
: . | coal, coal, coul. oal, reese in ft Of wy 
tates the policy of the most distant people. Other |) y909,.... Teh 23 ms | 18390... an. 5585 Increase in four years...... eetecccescecees veceee Me 40,000 
of her European neighbors may envy her wealth || 1821....92,12.... 1,073 | 1834... 71,625... 376.636 st ee , : 4 
and greatness—may Jook with a jealous eye upon | 1822... 34,593... 2,240 | 1835.... 49,969... 556,835 a = ——P hap oe nee is A pretty con- 
‘ irae oie ae a cantamer ll okMneiiin’ teemee s estimate » quantity 

her onward march; but they cannot stay her pro- | Roe trea e541 ar ee 8747539 in the region last yeur was worth at iontn oe tainted and 
gress. The judicious protection which, for centu- |) 1895.1 .195,645.... 33,699 | 1838....129,083.... 793.836 | sixty thousand dollars. 

ries, she has given to the manufacturing arts— || 1826....35,665.... 48,115 1839....181.551.... 817,659,“ Lwnber.—The quantity of lumber used for buildings is 
above all, her iron and her coal which she has || !827----40,257.... 61,567 1840....162,067.... 865,414 || Very large in this region; and the value of the timber used 


known how to develope—have so given her the | 


start as to defy all rivalry. More than all this we || 


can attain: much of England’s policy is not suited 
to the structure of our state or the interests of our | 


people, but in all that is desirable we can excel | 


her; and under the enlivening influences of the pro- 
tective policy, we were fast progressing in our | 
career of greatness, and steadily advancing to the 
highest rank in the scale of nations. 


|| 1831....36,509....176,820 
|) 1832....72.978....368,871 


| 
1828....92,302.... 77,413 | 1841.... 
1829, ,..45,393....110,403 | 
1830... 58,136....174,737 


155,394.... 956,566 
1842. ...141,521....1,108,001 
1843.... 
1844.... &87,073....1,631,669 
1845.... 85,776... .2,021,674 | 
One-half of this coal is mined in Schuylkill coun- | 
| ty, one of the counties of the district | represent, 
| and is known in the marketsas the Pottsville coal— 
Pottsville is the chief town of the county—and is 
sent to the Philadelphia markets by the two great 


in the mines for props, schutes, &c., will not fall short of 
fifty thousand dollars per annum, and very probably ex- 


41,163.... 1,263,539 || ceed it. 


“Coal Rents.—The income received last year by the hold- 
ers of coal lands, for coal land, did not fall short of three 
hundred thousand dollars. This is a large sum extracted from 
our mountains annually in the shape of rent. 

“The above estimates are based upon correct data, and 
will rather fall under than overrun the reality. 

“It is hardly necessary to add, that the market created in 
this region for the produce of the farmer has nearly doubled 


t ) ‘ i , o s the value of farming lands in Schuylkill county, and has 
That an American statesman or an American outlets from this region, the Reading Railroad and | also increased the value of lands in the adjoining counties. 
. Congress should venture upon an experiment that | the Schuylkill Canal, a distance of ninety miles. eae ee pe s nec fre 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ - ° . * ee e cons ) Bi d 85 
might even endanger this tendency, is almost in The committee may form some faint idea of the oan is all in dover of tiie eared tpao as ie ip es Saten 
, conceivable, and will consign the men and the party | extent of this business in our State, from the fol-| practical illustration of its good effects before them; they 
: that effect it to an infamy so deep, ‘‘ that the hand || lowing exhibition of the capital invested therein, in || knowand see thatthe coal region of Schuylkill county, which, 
Ff of resurrection,” to use the strong language of a | onecounty—remember, Mr. Chairman, in one cown arma ‘eemuan:, Fede sige. pene ors prosy “4 
: — in the recent Oregon debate, ‘* will not | ty—of Pennsylvania alone: || of that man who weal dare to preach up the absurd and 
Coes CER | Statistics of the coal trade of Schuylkill count, destructive doctrine of free trade, under existing cireum- 
i The people of ene being one-tenth of | Capital inve eee yam y stances, to the farmers of Schuylkill county!” 
( . . . s « SUC a | * . . . 
. the population of this Union, and therefore enti- 81 miles of incorporated railroads............. 1,000,000,, Now, Mr. Chairman, when this committee con- 
. tled to some consideration, with a unanimity || 5° - of individual Barc dhcnseuak 150,000 | sider that this capital, invested in one county, 
, never before witnessed upon any question, demand | vas aed GO.s eres reeeeseees avane raising last year 1,206,724 tons, and that double 
: a continuance of the tariff law of 1842; they regard || 2409 rit career sso ee LIL, "gooo || that quantity of Anthracite was produced in the 
2 that act of legislation as the main-spring of their || 34 collieries below water level, with steam en- | State, it is fair to infer that the investment of cap- 
g present prosperity, and the only security for its || gines, pumps, &C......... cecescec cesses 850,000 i] ital in the State, in this business, 1s forty millions 
ue continuance || 100 collieries above water level............0+. 500,000 || of dollars at least 
is This bill. if 3 1] LAMMIAGE isinns pesvchonscsisiclvacsieccorceds © MARNOON ams Ee ian . : 
re his bill, if it should unfortunately become a | Boats and boat horseS.........scscccesceeeeees 50,000 This trade is still in its infancy, but increasing, 


law, will prove the ruin of our people, who are ll Working capital..........+ss.s.ccececeeeeecee 900,000 4! as you will find from a reference to the statement 
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which I have just exhibited to the committee, at 
the rate of twenty-five per cent. per annum; and 
the demand for the year 1846 is estimated at two 
millions and a half of tons. 

In England, the consumption of coal is esti- 
mated to be one ton per capita, or about twenty-five 
millions of tons per annum, and is greatly on the 
increase, 

Every day our manufactures are extending, and 
this cheap fuel is their generating power. A large 
number of furnaces for smelting iron with stone 
coal have been erected within the last few years; 
so that, as a generating power, and as a fuel for 
domestic purposes, the consumption of stone coal 
in this country will not be less than fifteen millions 
of tons in ten years. 

Here, then, Mr. Chairman, we have, in these 
ragged and otherwise unproductive mountains of 
Pennsylvania, a raine of wealth, which, if properly 
fostered by this Government, and protected from 
fatal competition from abroad for a reasonable 
time, will prove a well-spring of blessings to this 
whole nation. 

The mining of coal is not confined to Schuylkill 
county: Luzerne, Carbon, Northumberland, and 
Dauphin counties, are also largely engaged in this 
business, for the Anthracite of Pennsylvania exists 
in three separate and distinct fields or beds, bear- 
ing to each other a striking similitude in geograph- 
ical position, extent of area, and geological char: 
acter. 

These fields are confined to the country between 
the Susquehanna and Delaware rivers; the first, em- 
bracing the Mauch Chunk, Schuylkill, Pine Grove, 
and Lykens Valley fields, extending in a direction 
nearly east and west through Carbon, Schuylkill, 
and Dauphin counties, is about sixty miles in 
leneth, and averaging five miles in width. 

The second, or Beaver Meadow, Shamokin, and 
Mahoney coal field, passing through Carbon, 
Schuylkill, Columbia, and Northumberland coun- 
ties, at an averave distance of about ten miles north 
of the first, running laterally with it, ranging nearly 
an east and west course, is about the same in ex- 
tent of miles, &ce. 

The third, or Wyoming and Lackawanna coal 
field, is situated wholly in Luzerne county, and in | 
extent, general geolocical character, &c., 1s similar | 
to the other fields. 

These several districts have supplied the market 
with the following amount of coal during the year 
1845: 

Schuylkill. .. 2.440000 01,083,796 tons. 

RIT nce ce a6 6 eb ee wi Osho se = 
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2,025,640 tons. | 
The Anthracite coal deposites of Pennsylvania 
embrace an area of nine hundred and seventy-five | 
square miles, and are competent to the supply of 
any demand for ages. 
While the Anthracite of North America is con- | 
fined almost wholly to Pennsylvania, bituminous | 
coal is found in every western and southern State. | 
Most of the counties of Pennsylvania west of 
the Alleghany mountains have deposites of bitu- 
minous coal. A committee of the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania in 1832 estimated the extent of coal 
lands in the State as follows: 

Square miles. Acres. 
Bituminous...........-21,000 or 13,440,000 
Anthracite. ..cssseeee 624,000 
The great abundance and cheapness of bitumi- 

nous coal throughout the West has given birth to 
the eXtensive manufacture of iron, glass, &c., 
which gives wealth and distinction to Pittsburg, 
Wheeling, and other cities and towns of the West. 
Owing, doubtless, to its general dissemination, the 
trade in bituminous coal in this country has no- 
where, save in Virginia and Maryland, assumed | 
that stability and precision which characterizes 
the anthracite coal trade of Pennsylvania. 
The mines in the neighborhood of Richmond, | 
Virginia, have been worked from a very early day, | 
and it was doubtless much with a view to their de- | 


975 or 


velopment that the duty upon coal in our earlier | 
By the kindness of a || 


tariff bills was imposed. 
gentleman long engaged in the coal trade of Vir- 
guna, Lam enabled to furnish the committee with 


| 3,000,000 of bushels, and valued at $375,000 
| of vessels in constant employment in this business is about 


| $450,009 to £500,000. 
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pretty full statistics, showing the past and present | in importance until it has come to be one of the 
| most prominent interests of the country. I am 


condition of that trade. 


Statement of the production of coal in Virginia, compared 
with the amount annually imported from 1822 to 1840 in- 
c lusire. 


; ‘i 

© Virginia coal} ». , = | Foreignim- | p.oy.1. 

$ ee Bushels- & portations. | Bushels. 
-”~ ~ 

[R22 “ | 1,350,000 pad) - | 966,644 
1e23 1,100,000) 123) - 852,124 
14 : 1.676.000) 1 824] z 762.34 
125 . | 1,658,000) [R25] | 718,050 
[m5 | 2,218,000) Je25) - | 946 240 
1827 2,118,000, 1227) } 1,127,196 
pees 1 9 502.000 12x) ~ 904,455 
1829 2.334,000 1899) 1,271,004 
LR: (| 2,570,000) 1830 | 1,227,808 


13h t ).G08,000) [RSI 1.013.252 


) 
\ 7.984,164/ 





pape ¢ 12,478,000) | 3 300,000 /1839! | 2,043,104 
PR | 1.000.000 1253 | 2.600.000 
asa ) (| 3,100,000 1834] ) eeeneee 
18gS! | n+ | | 2,700,000) 1835] iid 400,000 
pang ¢12,00,000) | 100,000) 1335) + 10,700,000 5 3,000,000 
1R047 | 1 |} 2.800.000) 1837 j { 4.300.000 
Ros } 2.700.000) 1838 ) f aes 
Pa 1 | 2,400,000) L859 ala | 5,100,000 
140 ¢ 9,900,000 ) 2,200,000) 140 + 18,700,000 4 | 4,500,000 
Isat J | | 2,000,000/}e41 | | 5,000,000 
1842 1,588,400 

1843 2,304,150)! 

Is44 2.973,750 | 

hdd 3.565.500 j 





| 
| 
Sosmeninamaine —_ 
[50,975,800 44,282,972 


happy to have by me facts which will con. 
vince this committee that the protection afforded 


this interest has not been abused, but that what- 


ever profit may have been made by the producer 
of coal, the consumer has more than shared it with 
him. In our climate, next to cheap bread, the 
great desideratum is cheap fuel: experience has 


| proven that this can alone be had by giving our 
: oo agi 
| own miners such protection as will stimulate them 


to energy, induce capital to enter the business, and 
thus keep the market steadily supplied. 
The charge has time and again been reiterated in 
this hall, that a duty on coal is a tax on one of the 
| absolute necessaries of life; thatitisan onerous bur- 
' den upon the people, aud particularly so upon the 
poor. But here, Mr. Chairman, the advocates of 
free trade are flatly contradicted by stubborn and 
undeniable facts—for not longer ago than 1831], be- 
fore ourmines were extensively worked , Schuylkill 
coal was selling in New York at sixteen dollars per 
ton; and in 1832, the quantities and prices of fuel 


| in that city were as follows; 


Amount of American productions consumed in the busi- | 


ness of coal mining and transporting coal, in the counties 


of Chesterficld, Henrico, and Goochland, comprising corn, | 
meal, bacon, oat, flour, rice, lumber, mules, barness and | 
leather, hats and caps, molasses, whiskey, shoes, iron, nails, 


shovels, axes, oi], tiu Ware powder, ropes, dry goods, lime, | 


bricks, and castings, iS... ..eee coon on evensse sentra 
Amount Haid SOF IONOE... 6 vcesesitececcs webes £0,000 





£200,000 | 


The above amount is expended upon a product of 2,000,000 
bushels, 
incrcased product. 


The quantity for each year is made up by taking 


the product of the Chesterfield mines, on the south | 


side of the river, which is correctly ascertained, 
and adding thereto an equal quantity, as the esti- 
mated product of the mines of Henrico and Gooch- 
land, on the north side of James River. My cor- 
respondent observes: 

“ You will see by this table that we have nearly recovered 
the ground Jost by the compromise act. Indeed we have 
entirely recovered it—our product for the present year, 
down to the 23d instant, (May, 1845,) showing a gain over 
that of the last year, which, if continued, (and we doubt not 


it will be increased,) will carry us this year to more than 
4,000,090 bushels. 


* In addition, other mines, not opened at the former dates, | 


near the Appomattox, in Chesterfield county, are expected 
to yield this year 1,000,000 bushels, with a fair prospect of 
rapid and great extension. 

* By improved transportation, we have reduced the rates 


| from 4 4-10 cents per bushel in 1842 to 23 cents, with a fair 


prospect of a speedy further reduction to two cents.” 
“They excavate and bring into market over one million 
of bushels per year. The quantity shipped by all the mines 
in this neighborhood from the city per annum is abont 
The amouut 


forty, with a tonnage of (say) four thousand, and employing 
some two hundred and seventy hands. This subjectrequires 
a little examination, and I solicit attention to it. 

“ The amount of capital employed in all the mines around 
Richmond is from twelve to fifteen hundred thousand dol- 
lars. The value of the coal worked out per annum is from 
The sum the Mid-Lothian Company 
expend per year for labor, groceries, agricultural products, 
&ke., &c., amounts to 875,000, and the rest to $200,000— 
making, in all, $275,000. This money is distributed in the 


| eity of Richmond among all kinds of business and _ profes- 


sional men—in the country to the farmers, poor females, and 
mechanies, for work, and to over eighteen hundred persons 
who are directly and indirectly dependent upon the opera- 
tion of these mines for a subsistence. Allow that there are 
$2,500,000 invested in and around Richmond in such manu- 
factures as require the use of coal, and that their products 
amount to (say) $2,000,000 per annum, and that they dis- 
tribute yearly to their ten thousand men, women, and chil- 
dren, who, directly or indirecly, depend upon them for 
existence, $1,000,000, what must be the actual Joss to all 
classes, the city at large and the country, by the stoppage of 
these mines?) The coal mines around Richmond keep in 
active operation a capital of &50,000,000 over the Union, and 


thousand persons—near One-seventh of the entire white 
population of the State.’’ 

With the extension of steam in our navy, the 
valuable qualities of Virginia and Maryland coal 
will continue to be in great demand. 

I trust I have satisfactorily shown the progres- 
sive increase of the coal trade, under the policy 
which has heretofore prevailed; how, from a ve 
trifling beginning, it has extended itself and risen 


It is increased nearly in the same ratio upon any || 
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Number of tons of anthracite coal inspected and 
sold to consumers in 1832: 


Tons. Av. price. Amount. 
January, February, March. ..7,759}..§13 293. .S183,195 91! 
April, May, June..:...... + Dytddh oe 29 G9..... 52,547 Sit 
July, August, September...15,6494... 10 15.... DS8,840 82; 
October, November, Dec.. .21,329}... 10 29}...219,210 12) 








513,797 524 


50,162 10 65 
Virginia coal inspected in 1832: 


Chaldrons. Av. price. Amount. 
January, February, March. .2,339.....39 70.....811,4510 13 
April, May, June.......... 3,536....-.8 Sb... 3 72 
July, August, September... .2.286...... 8 O53..... 18,412 60 
| October, November, Dec...3,085......9 17...... 28,202 77 


8 94 








11,046 99,717 34 
RECAPITULATION. 


265,912 loads wood at...........82 31f.......-8615,914 76 
50,162 tons hard coal........... 10 65... cecce ld, dee R 
11,046 chaldrons Virginia coal... 8 94...........99,717 34 

| 347,792 tubs chareoal........ occee BBb. cccceee SOOO 08 


1,369,507 80 


Which, calculating the population of New York 
at two hundred and twenty thousand, is a fraction 
over six dollars to each individual. 

The above statement only embraces the quantity 
of wood and American coal sold to citizens for 
consumption; and does dot embrace the large 
| quantity of Liverpool, Sidney, Pictou, and other 
| foreign coal used by the citizens and for manufac- 
tures; nor does it include the pine wood used for 
steamboats. 

At that time the duty on foreign coal was six 


|, cents per bushel, or one dollar and sixty-eight cents 


ner ton, and Liverpoot coal was selling in the New 
fork market at sixteen or seventeen dollars per 
chaldron, or twelve dollars and fifty cents per ton. 
3ut the truth is, Mr. Chairman, that the foreigner 
has always kept his prices up to the very highest 
figure, until we here at home, by a competition in 
which we were assisted by the Government, have 
compelled him to fall. Neither the foreign manu- 
facturer nor the foreign miner would have reduced 
the price of his commodities, had not our manufac- 
turers and miners compelled him to do so. 
What ingratitude and injustice it is, then, to say 
that protection has been oppressive to the poor 
man, in raising the price of pe ! But, if I am not 
'much mistaken, he will require clearer logic than 
any we have heard in this House to convince him 
| that he has suffered much by a policy that has re- 
duced his mineral coal from sixteen dollars, in 1831, 
, to five dollars and fifty cents in 1846. : 
This idea is fully lostrated by an extract which 
| I will read from the report of ‘the Board of Trade 
of Schuylkill County”’ for this year: 


|| Jn 1842 the colliers, and others interested in the coal trade 
|| of this region, presented petitions to Congress, asking for an 


|| increased duty on coal, in which the petitioners pledged 
constitute the main agent to the support of one hundred || 


themselves that, if a protective duty was placed on foreign 
coal, and the price was not reduced in the principal Atiantic 
| markets, after a period of five years from the imposition of 
| the duty, they would not ask its continuanee. Congress 1m- 
| posed a specific duty of $1 75 per ton; and to show that the 
| result has been as they anticipated, we have procused from 
the sale books of dealers, a table of prices of coal in the three 
largest Atiantic cities, during the past seven years, in order 
| that it may be seen what has been the effect of the tariff of 


|! 1842, on the prices of coal. The following table shows the 


| wholesale prices at Philadelphia, and the retail prices at 
| New York and Boston : 
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Philadelphia. New York. Boston. 

Average. Average. Average. 

1839 per ton $5 50 eoeccecees PO OO......89 00 to 310 00 
est 5 


1840. 5 BO...cseceeee 800...... 9.00 to 11 00 
T4102 eee DOO. ceerevees 7 tiecaree CR oe 
R42... 0% cee 4D eccceccoece Oe face 600 to 650 
1BAS.....8acee BED sorsccseose BS TS..0.. CO to 650 
[Rd 0eSecee DOME csccesceee 550...... 60to 60 
1B45.000%ecee DDO csscceneces 6 00...... 600 to 7 00 
To which permit me to add— 
| vb SRbde ASR RCOSE ROOD SHES 0's ee | Ul 


When it is remembered that one ton of anthra- | 


cite is equal in heating properties to two cords of | 


hickory wood, all must confess that at present 
prices it is a cheap fuel. But, as I will presently 
show, it will admit of a further reduction. 

What would now be the condition of the poor of 
your cities had not capital and enterprise developed 
ihe minerals of our own country? Does any ra- 
tional man believe that had it not been for compe- 
tition at home, coal would have been reduced from 
sixteen to six dollars in fifteen years? 

Iwas going to inquire whether manufactures 
could have so flourished had they looked for their 
supplies of fuel to a people who even now would 
not, if they could, have a hobnail manufactured 
in America. Increased economy in the trade, but 
above all, increased facilities of transportation, will 
steadily work a reduction of present prices, as will 
be seen by the annexed statement, prepared by a 
very intelligent gentleman familiar with the trade, 
which I refer to also for the purpose of showing the 
committee the various items of expense in mining 
and transporting a ton of coal from the coal region | 
to tide-water at Philadelphia: 


“The prices of coal at the “ pits? mouth”? vary consider- | 
ably on account of the varied distances between the differ- 
ent mines and depéts, those nearest paying higher coal 
rents, (being mostly below water lJevel;) while, if we esti- | 
mate it at the depét, those veins most distant have lower 
rents, but higher lateral road and transportation charges, 
which equalize the cost on the canal landings, or railroad de- || 
pot, and give us the following result at these stations : 

Best quality red ash coal, prepared, per ton of 2210 pounds, 
$2.25; inferior qualities, $2 to $2 15; rent and toll from 
mines, 55 cents ; wages (average) per ton #1 50; best quality 
White ash, (average) $2 20; inferior qualities, $1 90 to 
#2 12}; rent and toll from mines, 55 cents; average wages | 
per ton, &1 40. 

To either of these, at an average of........... 


oeeeee G2 15 





Add transportation by Reading Railroad ............ 1 25 
TranshipMent.....srvccsvceccccesccccccccccscessl Qh 
Commission and guarantee*........cceeeee cere ee QD 
— 3. 
€3 774 | 


Say $3 75 per ton on board vessels in the Delaware. 
For Philadelphia consumption the prices are about the | 


same exceptthe transhipment, and in some cases the guar- | 
anty. 

Prices per Reading Railroad are higher in the summer sea- 
son, but the competition by canal, (when enlarged.) wiil 


most assuredly reduce this class of charges to one dollar, if not 
to eighty cents per ton. | 


N. B. Where the coal is broken and screened by steam, || 
ten cents less. 

Notwithstanding the reduction of prices, the | 
wages of labor have been kept up; nay, sir, have | 
heen increased; and herein, in my opinion, con- 
sists one of the most beautiful features of the tariff 
policy—one that confounds all the sophisms of its 
enemies, and gives us the assurance that it is des- 
tined to be the settled and fixed policy of this Gov- 
ernment, and that long after this Congress shall 
have been swept from the memories of men, it will | 
survive, shedding its benign influences over the re- 
motest generations. 

“Tn 1831 miners received $1 and laborers 82 cents a! 
day—the tariff of °28 was in full foree. 

“In 1840 miners received $1 and laborers 80 cents a || 
day—the low-duty system was in force ; wages were paid in |, 
goods, making a difference of from 15 to 20 per cent. against 

| 


the laborer. 


“In 1842 miners received 87} cents and laborers 70 cents || 
per day, which was paid in traffic. One fourth of the labor- | 
ers had no employment. 
_ “In 1844 the tariffof °42 took full effect: miners received | 
1 10, laberers 76 cents a day ; all were employed, and labor | 
was in demand. || 

* In I845 miners received $1 13; laborers 80 cents per || 
day. In other respects the business continued as in 1844. | 

“In June, 1846, miners received #1 25; laborers 83 cents, { 
and the business is improving in activity, &e. All is paid | 


in money when demanded, as has been the case for three | 
years.”? 1] 


From 1837 to 1842, under the Compromise act, ! 
with its low duties, growing ‘small by degrees, |, 


and beautifully less,” a large portion of the miners || 


and laborers were out of employment, and those | 








the amount. i 


* Commission for maicsing sales, gucranty being surety for ] 
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only from $3 50 to $4 per week, and miners re- 


ceived from $5 to $6, which in many instances was 
all paid in traffic. Now, all those who choose to 
work are employed—laborers at from $5 to &6, and 


miners at from $8 to $10 per week; showing an 
| average increase of 30 per cent. since 1842. 


Suppose the depression in the coal business had 
continued, and these miners and laborers been 
driven to other pursuits—farming, for instance— 
would that interest have profited much by the ac- 
cession of some twenty thousand to their number; 
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or would their market have been much improved ‘| 


by a sudden conversion of this number from con- 
sumers to producers of breadstuffs ? 

In every other protected business this very grat- , 
ifying improvement in the wages of labor has taken 
place, as might easily be shown this committee, 
from well-established statistics; but I do not choose 


| to digress from the subject in hand. 


| driven our miners from their business, and ruin and 


In this country, possessed of billions of acres of 
the most productive land, to be had for the taking, 
the wages of labor cannot be reduced to the same | 
comparative degree they have reached in Europe. 
It is in the improvement of machinery, the cheap- 
ening of transportation, the increase of capital, that | 
we must look for a reduction of prices. 

It was by the invitation of this Government that 
our people embarked their capital in this branch of 
business. You atan early day, doubtless to stimu- 
late our friends in Virginia in their then infantile 
operations, imposed a duty upon coal in the very 
first act of the first Congress under the Constitu- 
tion, and by subsequent enactment this protection 
has been increased as follows: 

July 4, 1789.....-..0e006-2 cts. per bushel. 


i Se ETIOL 6 iiccaeds sctae 2% “6 
May 9, 1798. . sc cvssvee 4} © ee 
WAN SURE caccciccwowsn “6 
Faly 1, WBZ... cccccceseeeld “ 
Apri, WIE... .cccossrses * " 


May 22, 1824.........+....6 cts. heaped bush. 

March 2, 1833....++...+.-..Compromise act. 

Aug. 30, 1842..°......$1 75 per ton. 

Here the committee will see that, long before coal 
was known as an article of trade in Pennsylvania, 


'' Government held out inducements to venture in the | 


business; and now, will that Government, after she 
has induced her citizens to invest their millions, 
wantonly blast their prosperity, and reduce them to 
beggary and want, and the land to waste and des- 
olation? And who isto benefit by this? Not the con- 
sumer: true, he might get his coal for a year or two 
a trifle cheaper; but after the British colliers had 


decay followed in quick succession, the market 


would again be in the hands of the foreigner, and 
the private consumer and the Government herself, 
for the navigation of her steamers, would be at the 
tender mercies of English traders, for their fuel. And 
then, sir, a rise in prices would follow at once. | 
The coal mines of Nova Scotia, from whose com- 

petition, on account of their proximity, we have 


| cause to dread much, are, or lately were, the prop- 


erty of the English Duke of York. They have been 
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ter of surprise, that during the last fiscal year, for- 
eign coal, in value exceeding a quarter of a million 
of dollars, was imported into this country; a redue- 
tion of the duty to one dollar, as proposed in the 
resolution of the gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
Huncerronp,} would quadruple this importation 
the next year. A reduction to a thirty per cent. 
duty, as proposed in this bill, would have the ad- 
vantage of shortening our misery—it would be 


| instant death to our business prospects. 


I have thus, I trust, given this committee some 
idea of the importance of the coal trade to the coun- 


| try, and shown the duty and necessity of sustain- 
| Ing it awainst the ruinous policy of the Committee 


of Ways and Means. There are other interests 
in which Pennsylvania is largely embarked—iron 
in particular; but as others of my colleagues will 
doubtless turn their attention that way, I held it a 


| duty T owed a generous constituency to devote the 
| time allotted me in this discussion to an appeal in 
| their behalf, in behalf of a trade in which they 
| are so largely engaged, to this time more profitably 


| to the country, I fear, than to theraselves. 


Asa 


| mere politician, | might look with pay ge 


upon the ruin you are about to work in the polit- 


| ical prospects of your party; but, sir, 1 think I 


can with sincerity say, that I discard all such mo- 


| tives, and am actuated alone by the considerations 


which may with propriety govern the conduct of 


| a representative on this floor. 


Pennsylvania being so immediately interested in 
at * . . . . . 
the tariff policy, it may justly be inquired, why is 


| it that she has so often presented a political para- 


dox, and given her vote for men who were not the 
truest exponents of her wishes, and who held to 


| principles that, if carried out, would involve her 
| in a series of disasters which would ert her 


| energies, render valueless all the brig 


it and boun- 
teous gifts of a beneficent Providence, and bring 
private penury and public bankruptcy inevitably 


| in their train? 


| transmitted unimpaired to their sons. 


| influenced Pennsylvania. 


{ 


;and her veneration. 


The answer to this seeming inconsistency may 
be found in the honest and confiding character of 
her people, and in her attachment to those political 
principles which, in the at years of the Republic, 
were stamped upon our fathers who coéperated in 
achieving our independence, and which Cavs been 
** Democ- 
racy’? has been the potent spell which has ever 
The name has been 
endeared to her by every recollection and ever 
familiar tie; it has eit the object of her worship 
She has never stopped to 
inquire the aims or effects of its more modern 
phases, its progressions, or its inconsistencies. 
She took rank on the side of Democracy, when 
party lines were first drawn in our country; when 
Jefferson was the wizard who waved the wand 
of power over the land; and she was found where 
she had always been, when the mightier spell 
of Jackson led captive the entire body of our peo- 
ple. 

To the tenets of the creed of Jacksonism, Penn- 
sylvania was attached by former sympathies; and 


let to private companies, and for every ton of min- || itis not, therefore, wonderful that, in one contest, 


eral produced, a royalty or royal tax of fourteen | 
cents is paid into the British treasury. It will thus | 
be seen that the Duke of York and the imperial 
government had an additional motive for admira- 
tion of Mr. Secretary Walker’s scheme—if his 
policy should impoverish us, it enriches the nobil- 
ity as well as the treasury of England. 


In Nova Scotia coal is found in four indepen- |) 


dent coal fields, viz: Ist. The Pictou, one hundred | 
square miles, eighteen veins; the first, thirty-seven 
feet thick. 2d. Cumberland, eight veins. 3d. Sid- 


_ ney, one hundred and twenty square miles; fourteen | 


veins, none under three feet, and most eleven feet 
thick. Spanish river, fifteen veins, four workable, 
six feet veins. 4th. Albion vein of coal, fifty feet 
thick. The Albion mines are accessible by water, 
have one of the best harbors in the world, and are 
not surpassed cither in the facility of entrance, good 
anchorage, or general safety, by Halifax. 

The passage from these mines to Boston is made 
in from three to six days, and to New York from 
four to eight days; freight is seldom more than it 
is from Philadelphia to either of these ports, and | 


, | 
laborers. who. sueseeded in geting work received i the coal can be put on board vessels for one dollar 


and fifty cents per ton, or from one dollar and fifty || 


cents to tw9 dollars less than it can be put on board | 
at Philadelphia. 


the majority for that chieftain was fifty thousand. 
So laborious in this cause has our State in times 
past been, that she has been compared to the 
wheel-horse of a Conestoga wagon, always ready to 


| extricate the team of Democracy from the slough, 


when its drivers have called upon Hercules in 
vain. She has steered her political bark by the 
one bright particular star of Democracy, as did the 
mariner of old, before the discovery of the compass, 
guide his path upon the waves by the lighthouse 
in the sky. 


And, as is notorious, there have been those who 


|| have abused this devotion, and deceived this con- 
fidence. 


I need not refer to any other question of 
great national importance beyond the one that is 
now engaging our attention. Upon the subject of 


| the tariff, and the policy of protection to domestic 


'| industry, Pennsylvania has been deliberately, wan- 


tonly, cruelly deceived. It is not necessary for me 
‘to designate upon whom this charge of filial in- 
gratitude will rest and must cling for ever. It is 


enough that the world knows them: an injured 
people knows them. : 7 
I could show, Mr. Chairman, not a systematic 
attempt to swindle Pennsylvania—for it would be 
unparliamentary, perhaps, 80 to characterize it— 


From this it need not be a mat- |! but a blind, reckless devotion to the mere success 
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of party, which led honorable men to quibble 
with words and * palter in a double sense’’—to en- 
danger the interests of Pennsylvania industry, by 
the successful endeavor to place the present in- 
cumbent in the executive chair, Two years since, 
in my place here, as a Representative from Penn- 
sylvanta, | warned my political opponents of the 
double game, which was then in embryo to be 
played against the interests of that State to which 
we all have such just cause to be attached. I 
asked them what could be expected from a resto- 
ration to power of the party which in 1840 sup- 
ported Mr. Van Buren, and showed them that the 
result could be nothing but destructive measures car- 
ried out against their wishes, and to the rwin of their 
iterests. I was then accused by my friend from 
the Northampton district [Mr. Baopueap] of being 
too ultra, in common with the friends of the Whig 
eandidate. But let us look whether the assertion 
has not the full force of prophecy. Are not the 
interests of Pennsylvania endangered, and her 
wishes disregarded? Was it for this—for the pas- 
sage of such a bill as is now before us—that my 
constituents and my State at large were told that 
Mr. Polk was, par excellence, a better tariff man 
than Mr. Clay, who for years had been first and 
foremost of the advocates of protection? Was it 
for this that the tariff of 1842, at the vitality of 
which we are now striking, was proclaimed a 
Democratic measure? If so, is the Democracy 
wreparing, Saturn-like, to devour its own progeny? 
Vhen the cry comes up to these halls for the pre- 
servation of the means of sustenance, when the 
children of this nation ask for bread, are we to give 
them a stone? 

No, Mr. Chairman, Pennsylvania has been 
neither careless of her interests nor ignorant of her 
rights. She has been blindly confident in her at- 
tachment to the spirit of Democracy; she has relied 
implicitly upon those to whom she has accustomed 
herself to look for wuidance: and if she has been 
deceived by false promises, if she has had unworthy 
stewards who have squandered her resources, or 
made traffic of her votes, the day of retribution 
must come with overwhelming force. There is no 
man under this Government, however elevated, 
who can gild over the counterfeit coin of patriotism 
to make it pass current in the Keystone State. 
Retribution must and will come. I have said that 
Pennsylvania was long-enduring; but there is a 
point at which endurance ceases to be a virtue; 
there are injuries to which submission is disgrace; 
there is a limit to the exercise of patience, when 
want of action becomes evidence of a craven dis- 
position. And who shall dare to brand her with 
this disgrace, or tax her with this basely servile 
spirit? In all former exigencies, whether of war 
or politics, when her spirit has been aroused, she | 
has spoken in tones of thunder. She has never | 
hesitated to speak her mind boldly and indepen- | 
dently, with the firm determination of her Quaker | 
origin, and the honest bluntness of her German 
infusion of character. 

Call Pennsylvania deceived, but dare not brand 
her as craven in manly honor or in political fidelity ! 
From her hundred battlefields will come up the 
voice of indignant denial. Pennsylvania hasalways 
been true to hers« lf, and devoted to the honor of 
thecountry. Most faithful among the faithful, she 
has answered every call of her country for men 


and treasure; her fields are dyed with the blood of | 


her sons; and in times of public danger she has 
ever been foremost in defence of right. Other gen- 
tlemen may point with pride to the achie vements 
of their native States, but I yield to none of them 
a superiority over Pennsylvania: and what has 
been here reward? From the commencement of 
the present century, and during the entire exist- 
ence of our Republic, except its first twelve years, 
the Democratic party has controlled the national 
destinies. Frequently it has been the voice and 
vote of Pennsylvania that turned the political tide. 
And what, I ask again, has been her reward? 
Her citizens have been overlooked in the distri- 
bution of official honors, and her interests have 
been the constant objects of attack by the domi- | 
nant party. Her voice, which has been raised | 
arain and again in favor of a tariff for protection, 
has been disregarded; her legislative resolutions 
have been mocked, her petitions thrown carelessly | 
beneath your tables. She comes again before the | 
nation, and asks that her energies may not be par- ' 


‘the one hand, or protection on the other. 
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alyzed; that her broad acres of coal fields and her 
extended veins of iron may not be rendered value- 
less; that her immense invested capital may not be 
made the object of political huckstering. Is she to 
go from these Halls again, with the apprehension 
of constantly fluctuating policy and the danger of 
ill-digested legislation, to unnerve her? Are all the 
ancient landmarks of the good and true olden De- 
mocracy, in which the entire nation, under the 
golden Administration of Monroe, was compre- 
hended, to be overleaped? Are ideal fears of con- 
stituuional construction, never imagined by those 
who framed our Constitution, to be thrown into 
the seale against the prosperity of the laborer and 
artisan? Is the tariff of 1842, for which a large 
majority of the nation has shown itself friendly, to 
be overturned? If so—if we of the working States | 
are to see our hopes prostrated by the action of | 
this Congress, when next again the nation speaks, 
there will be no Delphic letters or Sybilline re- 
sponses, to be interpreted as the victors choose, 
which can deceive its understanding. Pennsylva- 
nia will not be eajoled again; she will have an eye 
on those who have misled her before, and earth 
will not have a spot dark enough to hide from the | 
retribution of her anger the future deceiver who 
will impiously strike, not only at the vitality, but | 
at the honor of his brothers. Yes, sir; Pennsyl- 
vania has already won her title to a part of the | 
proud motto which she wears on her State shield: 
her principle of virrur, her devotion to Liberty, 
who dare question? Pass this bill now before | 
you, and those who have so long misled her will 
find that she can also assert her INDEPENDENCE. 


THE TARIFF. 
SPEECH OF MR. C. GOODYEAR, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 29, 1846. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, on the bill reported from | 
the Committee of Ways and Means, amend- 
atory of the Tariff law of 1842— 

Mr. GOODYEAR said: 

Mr. Cuairman: I have no inclination, sir, to de- | 
tain this committee in this impure and heated at- | 
mosphere with any Comihanell discussion of this | 
subject. I shall neither question nor defend the 
constitutional right to discriminate in the imposi- 
tion of duties, with a view to protection, within the | 

' 


revenue limit. It is sufficient for me that the exer- || 
cise of that right is sanctioned by the uniform | 
practice of the Government, and recognised by the | 
very bill under discussion. 
The question of the extent to which that right | 
should be exercised, is a question of expediency, || 
and as such I propose to consider it. \} 
It is said, and certainly with some appearance 
of truth, that the financial policy of this Adminis- || 
tration was settled by the election of 1844. It is | 
true, that the democratic candidates were charged 
by their opponents with maintaining ultra free- |, 
trade doctrines; and it is equally true that they, |, 
for the most part, avowed a hostility to the tariff |) 
of 1842. The issue thus made up and contested || 
was not, however, sufficiently definite and specific 
in its terms, nor so universal in its adoption, as to |} 
pledge either party to the extremes of free trade on | 
And the | 
successful candidate was left to develop the details || 
of his financial policy, not under positive instruc- | 
tions from the people, but with a just regard to the || 
manifestations of the popular will. 
The bill reported by the Committee of Ways | 
and Means is understood to embody the views of | 
the Executive Department of the Government; and || 
it now remains for the legislative branch to exam- || 
ine whether its provisions are in principle adapted || 
to the best interests of the country, in accordance | 


with the faith of the party pledged prior to the |! 


election of 1844, and adequate to the increased | 
wants of the Government, in the present altered (| 
condition of its foreign relations. | 

In the first place, it may be observed that one of |! 
the fundamental principles of the bill assumes a || 
ground common to all parties. It proposes to raise || 
the revenue necessary to meet the expenses of Gov- || 
ernment by a tariff upon imports. It is conceded “ 





| its adoption. 
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on all hands that this system of indirect taxation 
for purposes of revenue merely, is best calculated 


|to supply the wants of Government, and yes: 


adapted to its genius and policy; and yet it mus: 
be as readily conceded that it is not the most equal 
or most just. _ Property is said to furnish the tru 
basis of taxation. It is the one resorted to in |] 
cases of direct taxation, and manifestly, uno), 
every principle of political philosophy, furnishes 
as well the true scale for graduating the liability of 
the individual as the source from which the ‘ex. 
enses of Government are to be paid; but in levy 
ing the revenues for the support of the Goverp- 
ment by means of a tariff, this fundamental prij). 


‘ciple is wholly disregarded. The property of the 


nation, and even its productions, manufactured o; 
agricultural, are not taken into the account. The 
basis assumed is that of consumption, and the tax 


‘is paid in that ratio by the individual for himself 
, and his dependants. 


Hence arises the inequality 
and injustice in the working of the system. ‘Ty 
man of small property and large family, poys 
more in a tenfold proportion than the man of in- 
mense wealth and no family or dependants; anid 
yet direct taxation for the support of Government 
finds favor with no party. ‘The most strenuous 
advocate of free trade—the planter of the South— 
checks his spirit of inquiry at this point, and fal- 
ters in his patriotism when called upon to levy a 
tax upon his property for the support of Govern- 
ment. 

It is supposed that the publie burden, however 
diminished in weight or equitably arranged, would 
be more grievous and less endurable if imposed in 


' the form of a direct tax, and that the patriotisin of 


the nation would not be found adequate to the 
emergency. Sir, | am not the advocate of direct 
taxation. I am not about to condemn the pro- 
posed plan, or to suggest a new one; but I insist 


| thata system proceeding upon a false and assumed 


basis, confessedly unequal and unjust in its opera- 
tion, adopted as a political necessity and as a choice 
of evils, should at all events be limited to the exi- 
gencies of the occasion which could alone justify 
The stern behests of necessity hay- 
ing been obeyed, and its purposes answered, it is 


| not the part of political wisdom to prolong or ex- 


tend to ulterior and collateral objects the operation 
of a false and factitious system. 

The points at issue in this controversy are, as I 
understand it, between a revenue tariff with mod- 
erate incidental protection, and a tariff for protec- 
tion solely; and the advocates of the latter claim 
to fortify their position by the uniform practice of 
the Government from its earliest history. Sir, 
the object of a tariff at its origin was never pro- 
tection, but revenue; but protection, from being 


‘the incident, very readily becomes the abuse of 
|, the system. 


It had its origin in the same neces- 
sities which gave birth to every description of gra- 
tuity and bonus for the grant of monopolies, and 
was resorted to by corrupt governments as the 
readiest mode of re oie the exhausted cof- 
fers of a vicious and prodigal court. But corrupt 
governments are seldom provident. Increased 
expenditures consequent upon a temporary supply 
of the means soon lead to its corresponding ex- 
haustion, and induced the usual resort to like rem- 
edies for relief. Large loans were negotiated with 
wealthy and powerful corporations as the consid- 
eration for the grant of additional privileges, and 
duties upon imports were enhanced, both with a 
view to swelling the tide of revenue to the gov- 
ernment, and as a compensation for pecuniary aid 
furnished by opulent manufacturing companies. 
These privileges, once granted, could never be 
withdrawn. The enormous advantages thus se- 
cured to the protected classes, gave to them the 
control of all the resources of the nation, and & 
needy sovereign became dependent for the supply 


of his wants upon the too powerful subject. ‘Thus 


grew up a moneyed aristocracy, whose interests 
became paramount to that of the Crown, and the 
principle of protection prevailed to the exclusion 0! 
revenue. Upon the assumption, then, that the pro- 
tective policy has never been carried in this repub- 
lic to a sufficient extent to operate prejudicially 
upon the great interests of the nation, we find, 1" 
this brief history of its origin and growth, enough 
of its sure and rapid tendency towards an over- 
shadowing monopoly, to justify all the opposition 
which it will have to encounter at this time, or at 


a es 






any future period. The progress of civilization, 
and the spread of intelligence, has essentially 
changed in its character the art of governing the 
many for the benefit of the few. The subject is 
no longer oppressed by the exercise of arbitrary 
power. It is the combination of privileged and 
rotected wealth, controlling the resources and mo- 
nopolizing the favors of government, prescribing 
the wages of labor, and closing up the avenues to 
independence, drawing within the folds of its in- 
fluence and its power all the energies, mental and 
physical, of the nation, and tightening its grasp 
upon every struggle with the fatal gripe of the ana- 
conda, which has become to civilized Europe a 
meet substitute for the bowstring and Bosphorus. 
This, in modern times, is the resulting despotism 
of unwise legislation, but not a necessary incident 
of any particular form of government. Practi- | 
cally, it is a matter of very little consequence | 
whether this oppression be exercised under a gov- 
ernment democratic in its form, or the most abso- 
lute despotism. The system can be as efficient in 
hampering the industry, contracting the means of 
support, withering the hopes and drying up the 
sources of happiness to the people, under the one 
as the other. The securing by any means, and 
in any form, exclusive privileges to individuals or 
classes, is in direct violation of the fundamental 
principles of our Government; and the design to 
accomplish this purpose through the medium of a 
protective as contradistinguished from a revenue 
tariff, is to be viewed with the greater distrust, and 
its ultimate consequences the more to be dreaded, | 
that it conceals the weapon which inflicts the | 
wound, and sweetens the poison as it proffers it to 
the lip. 

| am aware, sir, that these general principles, at 
this stage of political advancement, will not be dis- 
puted; but it is insisted that a tariff for protection 
does not come within the category of exclusive 
privileges; that it is general and beneficent in its 
effects; and to give it a philanthropic and national 
character, its friends have termed it the American 
system, or the protection of American industry. A 
national policy, characterized by terms so specious 
and imposing, is certainly entitled to a fair inves- 
tigation and candid statement of results. First, | 
then, to define the terms. A tariff upon imports, 
in its conventional sense, is the levying of an indi- | 
rect.tax upon all the consuming population of the | 
country in proportion to the consumption; and | 
protection is the appropriation of the avails of that | 
tax to the exclusive benefit of the protected class. | 
The basis of the system, then, implies partial | 
legislation; and the question at issue is, at 
its ulterior and collateral effects are such as to ex- | 
empt it from that reproach. I know, sir, that the 
glaring hostility to the principles of equal rights 
with which the system commences, and the diffi- 
culty of tracing the ultimate effects to a favorable | 
result, have driven many of its advocates to deny | 
to the operation of the system, the sole object 
which is sought to be accomplished by it. They 
insist (unwisely, I think, for their own purpose) 
that protective duties, instead of augmenting, actu- 
ally reduces the price of the article upon which the 
duty is imposed. If this be true, the converse of 
the parts admits of mathematical demonstra- 
tion. If the increase of the duty diminishes the 
price of articles of a similar character manufactured 
in this country, then a reduction of the duty must 
enhance the price of the same article, and the max- 
imum price will follow an entire abrogation of 
duty. Assuming this to be the correct view of the , 
matter, all further dispute about it ey cease. 
lhe people will take the hazard of a tariff reduced 
to a revenue standard, and the manufacturer may 
pocket the profits which his friends have secured | 
to him upon an application of his own principles. 

But it is alleged that the enhanced prices conse- 
quent upon increased duties will create competition | 
at home, and that a reduction of prices below the 
foreign standard must necessarily follow. An ob- 
vious answer to this position is, that if the manu- 
facturer can successfully prosecute his business 
against domestic rivalry, at low prices, he certainly | 
can withstand all competition from abroad at a. 
much higher rate of prices. But take it for grant- 
ed that, under the system of high duties, competi- 
tion will ultimately reduce the price of domestic 


fabrics below the imported article, it would be a 1 


curious speculation in political economy to ascer- | 
’ 
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tain when this minimum has arrived. Upon its 

advent, all further necessity for protection ceases; 

competition at home will then drive from the mar- 

ket the foreign fabric. The protective policy has 

been in operation, with various modifications and 

changes, under every Administration since the es- 

tablishment of our Government; and the era of 
prices below the foreign standard has not yet ar- 

rived; for the manufacturer and the advocates of 
the system upon this floor are clamorous upon the 

necessity of protection, against what they style, in 

their usual redundancy of epithet, the pauper labor 

of Europe. Itis not an easy matter to refute a 

paradox with serious argument; and I now have 

alluded to this position merely for the purpose of 
showing that its friends can only defend it by de- 

nying the very effect which it is the sole object of 

the system to accomplish. It is with pleasure, 

then, that I now turn my attention to a more legiti- , 
mate, certainly a more consistent argument. 

It is said that high duties benefit the laborer; that 
the enhanced profits of the manufacturer enables 
him to pay a higher rate of wages to the operatives. 
This position would, perhaps, be more tenable if 
it were proposed to incorporate in the law, gradu- 
ating the rate of protective duties, a corresponding 
scale of prices, which the manufacturer should be 
bound to pay to his workmen. This would bea 
tariff for the benefit of the American laborer, and 
the only one, I fear, which can be devised for his 
benefit. The price of wages, like that of all articles 
of commerce, must obey the one immutable law of 
trade, that of demand and supply. As the demand 
for labor is increased in reference to the number of 
laborers, its rewards will be augmented, and in the 
same proportion diminished as the calls for it be- 
come less urgent and peremptory. No matter what 
the profits of the manufacturer, the laws of trade | 
and the instincts of our nature will prevail. The | 
interested propensities and money-making habits 
of our Eastern friends will preclude the idea of the 
manufacturer paying more for the labor of the 
operative than the lowest rate at which that labor 
can be procured. No, sir, it is neither tariff nor 
»rofits which operate for the benefit of the laborer; | 
it is the conflicting interests of rival and unprotect- | 
ed branches of industry, the abundant means of 
support to be derived from our vast unappropriated 
territory, and the rewards to industry and enter- 
prise furnished by agriculture and commerce, that 
as yet protect our citizens from the discipline and 
oppression of the mill. We may admit that the 
new impulse given to busimess by enhanced prices 
will extend the business and create a temporary 
demand for labor; but here, again, the laws of | 
trade, which can never be violated with impunity, 
wili assert their supremacy. The aimed wages 
will add to the number of laborers, and the dimin- 
ished prices of the product consequent upon ex- 
tended competition will take from the ability of the 
employer to pay. 

The remedy will be sought in reduced wages for 
increased labor. It is the operation of these natu- 
ral laws to which may be traced the deplorable 
condition of the laboring classes in the manufac- 
turing districts of Europe, where the joys of child- , 
hood even are unknown to the period of human 
life; where, from the cradle to the grave, one sole, 
continuous, and absorbing care—that of perpetual 
toil for a scanty subsistence—is read as well in the 
drooping spirit and furrowed brow of early child- 
hood as the dejection and disease of maturer years. 
Rear up your millions of operatives from childhood 
in the mill—accustom them to no other livelihood 
or means of support—make the wages of their la- 
bor dependent upon the diminished prices of the 
product consequent upon extended competition, 
and upon the will of an avaricious, aristocratic, 
and purse-proud corporation, proverbially without 
a soul, and practically without a heart, and you 
will then have exemplified, upon your own shores, 
the pauper labor of Europe. It is only by follow- 
ing its progress until it shall have fully accomplished 
its purposes, that we are enabled to see in perspec- 


| tive all the beauties of the monopoly and protective 
| systems. England has carried it to its utmost de- 
| gree of perfection; and we have the result, in the 
| language of a distinguished traveller: 


«The corn-laws were intended for the protection of agri- 
culture. The manufacturers, too, are protected by the ex- 
clusion of foreign fabries, and their rich proprietors have 
taken care to fix the price of wages at the lowest point of 
endurance, while a few landholders, who have taken the 
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island to themselves, have fixed the price of bread at the 
highest, so that there are six millions of operatives atripped 
to the skin, and five millions of peasantry that live to labor 
on potatoes and salt. Much has been said of the Dutch and 
ltahan poor; yet Lean imagine nothing more wretched than 
the ragged, shivering multitudes that deform the face of so- 


ciety in England.” 

We have the result, also, in the parliamentary 
investigations of the factory system. ‘The blocd 
chills, and the heart ceases its pulsations at these 
sickening but authentic details of human misery. 
May Heaven protect the American laborer from 
that protection which manacles and starves him. 

Sir, the teachings of the past, as well as the pres- 
ent, should convince us that these deplorable con- 
sequences flow necessarily from every violation of 
the natural laws of trade. Governments have no 
magic power for the creation of wealth. If it were 
otherwise, they might, without the violation of 
any fixed principle, distribute it as suited their con- 
venience or caprice, 

Productive industry is the only source of national 
wealth. Government may regulate the current, 
may change the possesion, may render its exist- 
ence the more palpable by accumulating itin mass 


es, but it cannot create wealth. The laws, there 


| fore, which enrich the one must impoverish the 
| other; and the policy, the direct tendency of which 


is to amass capital in the hands of individuals or 
companies, must drain it from its source—the labor 
of the toiling millions. 

All partial legislation, manifested either by the 
grant of money specifically, or of franchises to in- 
dividuals or corporations, which is designed to fur- 
nish exclusive advantages for its accumulation, is 
a draft upon the collective industry and wealth of 
the nation; it diverts the current of business from 
its natural channel, and takes the reward of labor 
from the hand that earned it. Every interference 
of legislatures or governments in the business 
transactions of the country, not absolutely neces- 
sary to the discharge of its own Jegitimate functions, 
is, In my judgment, a violation of its duty, impoli- 
tic and hostile to the true interests of the people, 
and an infringementof their national rights. I hope, 
sir, that the time is not far distant when the best 
interests of the country shall be sought in dimin- 
ished legislation; when every branch of industry 
subject to natural laws will be permitted to find 
its own proper channel, where its current may 
flow on without obstruction, and freed from the 
wasting influences of forced and unnatural eleva- 
tions and depressions. 

But the view of this matter most relied upon by 
the friends of the system, because it takes a wider 
range and covers a more important interest, is the 
indirect influence which it is supposed will be ex- 
erted upon the great agricultural interests of the 
country; that, by providing the farmer with a 
home market for the products of his industry he 
will be equally benefited with the manufacturers. 

‘his circumstance, if true, would still be of very 
little consequence to the farmer, unless it could at 
the same time be shown that the market so fur- 
nished would bea better one than any already 
enjoyed. So long as the products of the soil con- 
tinue to be yielded in a surplus quantity, which 
finds its market abroad, the amount of home con- 
sumption ean be of no service to the husbandman. 
The foreign market will always, for very obvious 
reasons, regulate the price. The seaenine will 
prefer disposing of his products at home, at a rate 
somewhat lower than the one profierred by the 
foreign market; and it is only when the article will 
not command as high a price at home as it will 


abroad that he resorts to exportation, and then the 


home market must advance, or be deprived of its 
supply. To make the argument available, then, 


| it is necessary to contend that the growth of the 


manufacturing interests, by diverting to the spindle 
and loom the hands now engaged in tilling the soil, 
will reduce the amount of agricultural products to 
the actual consumption of the country. Mark, the 
whole must be absorbed, for, if there still remains 
a surplus to be exported, the market at home will 
be governed by foreign ge And does any one 
seriously believe that this can be accomplished ? 


| Look around for a moment upon our incalculable 
‘and yet unimproved agricultural resources, the 


boundless expanse of forest and prairie, luxu- 
riating in all the abundance of vegetable wealth, 
and hark, to the loud tramp of «migration, like the 


heaving of a mighty ocean, rolling its perpetual 
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tide westward, and then say whether the agricul- 
tural Productions are likely to be diminished, or 
whether any condition of the manufactures can 
ever provide a market for their entire consumption. 
hut again: agriculture depends as much upon our 
foreign commerce for a home market as upon man- 
ufactures. Now, these interests are so far con- 
flictine, that the one cannot be fostered by Govern- 
ment into an unnatural growth without injuriously 
affecting the other. This is illustrated in the busi- 
ness of ship-building. The duties upon the mate- 
rials used in the building of a ship of a thousand 
tons burden is about 44,000. The consequence is 
that ships of that class are no longer built at our 
hip-yards, bat are purchased abroad; and the mar- 
ket for agricultural productions, furnished by this 
important branch of business, is entirely lost, while 
itis not improved in any corresponding degree b 
the oy Ido not know, sir, which 
absorbs the largest amount of our agricultural pro- 
sea stores of our commercial marine, 
or our manufacturing establishments. IT have not 
the statistics at hand; but | hazard nothing in say- 
ing that the gain in the expansion of the one would 
be lost in the contraction of the other. 

Have ventlemen duly considered this favorite pol- 
icy of bringing the agricultural productions within 
Let us view it for a mo- 
mentas fully accomplished. Agriculture ts checked; 


onposite interest, 


ductions, the 


its actual consumption ? 


the productions of the soil are brought to a stand; . 


the pioneer has retraced his steps; the sounds of 
advancing civilization have ceased to awaken the 
echoes of the forest, and the marks of incipient cul- 
tivation have again yielded to the dominion of the 
rank grass and wild flower of the prairie; the free 
spirit which prompts the movement ofthe emigrant 
is subdued to the discipline of the mill, and the eter- 
nal clank of machinery is substituted for the glori- 
ous music of the hills. We will suppose that by 
unwise legislation, the manufactures are forced into 
a fungous and unnatural growth, of sufficient mag- 
nitude to absorb the whole agricultural products of 
the country—for to this complexion it must come 
at last—and [hope gentlemen are satisfied with the 
contemplation of the ultimate results of their favor- 
ite system. Do no misgivings intrude to disturb 
their self-complacency? Why, sir, instead of rem- 
edying the evil, we should only have changed the 
burden. The products of the factory, instead of 
the soil, would suffer the evils of over-production, 
and have to seek the foreign market under much 
less favorable circumstances. Ay, sir, we should 
have done more; we should have destroyed the 
preponderance of the agricultural interest in the 
country, and with it the only safeguard of the Re- 
public. T have too litte regard for men’s frowns 
or smiles, and am too indifferent to political prefer- 
ment, to attempt any angling for popular favor; but 
itis my solemn conviction that if the present pre- 
ponderance of the agricultural interest in the coun- 
try be destroyed, our republican institutions would 
not be worth an hour’s purchase. 

But there 1s one other view of this matter which 
1 desire to present before | proceed to the consid- 
eration of the details of the bill underdiscussion. 
The question involves the whole policy of publie 
expenditure and distribution. A highly protective 
tariff implies a surplus, the permanent disposition 
or dissipation of which becomes a part of the sys- 
tem; and the various methods resorted to for that 
purpose, and favored by the friends of protection, 
are deserving of serious consideration, as giving 
character to the expediency and morality of the 
system. ‘Thus an extravagant scale of public ex- 
penditure, with all its depravity and curruption— 
the lavishing of the public treasure upon uncon- 
stitutional and often useless projects of internal 
improvement—an augmentation of the navy to an 
unlimited extent—the expansion of the peace estab- 
lishment of the army upon a seale to correspond 
with the bloated condition of the surplus fund— 
even war with all its horrors is invoked, and pesti- 
lenee and famine might be superadded, rather than 
the profits of the manufacturer should be diminish- 
ed, or the principle of protection relaxed. Perhaps 
the least objectionable of the alternatives proposed 
is the distribution of the surplus fund among the 
several States. We all remember with what zeal 
this policy was advocated by one political party, not 
as an antidote for the evils of a system, but as a re- 
sulting benefit by which the people were to be en- 
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and if enriching the few at the expense of the many }| 


be the object of protection, perhaps no better plan 
could be devised. It gives occasion for the aug- 
mentation of the agents of Government whose 
duties consist in the collection, safe-keeping, and 
distribution of these surplus funds, and whose 
interests are amply protected, by the appropriation 


'of a considerable part thereof to the payment of 


their salaries, and the residue, in a diminished form, 
curtailed of its fair proportions, is distributed among 
the several States, where it is again subjected to 
the process of curtailment and condensation, surfeit- 
ing the rapacity of a new set of Government agents, 
and finally, under State authorities, is devoted to 
some grand scheme of protection, ostensibly for the 
public benefit, but not one dollar of it in any form 
ever reaching the hand that earned it. Sir, I know 
of no policy advocated by any party which is at 
the same time so hostile to the principles of Democ- 
racy, and savors so rank and foul of the demagogue. 
It commences its warfare upon equal rights, by 
securing to classes exclusive privileges, making for 
that purpose a large draft upon the productive in- 
dustry of the country, the avails of which are in 
part appropriated to the benefit of the protected 
class, and the residue to defray the expenses of 
government, and to swell the amount of its surplus 
funds; and then, under the pretence of a gratuity 
to the people, a very small portion of their own 
money—the avails of their own hard earnings— 
is made subservient to the support of some favored 
scheme avowedly for their benefit, but in truth for 
the benefit of agents who control the fund. Such 


is the distribution policy growing out of this sys- | 


tem of protection; and a greater abuse of popular 
rights was never attempted upon an injured and 
insulted people. Sir, the time prescribed by the 
rules of this House confines me to a brief state- 
ment of a few general principles bearing upon this 
subject—all of which, I readily admit, are very 
much modified in their application by our existing 
relations, both foreign and domestic. I believe 
that the condition of society, the progress of civili- 
zation, the facilities of intercourse, and the blend- 
ing together of races and nations, are exerting a 
power and influence upon the political relations of 
the world, which must, ere long, break down the 
harriers that false policy and barbarism have inter- 
posed between the nations of the earth. These 


views may be Utopian, may be wrong, may be | 


impracticable; but [I cannot resist the convictions 
of my observation, my feelings, and my judgment. 
To my mind, the whole system of Jaws, restrict- 
ive and prohibitory, by which one nation seeks 
to protect itself against another, is fast falling 
into decay, into **the sere, the yellow leaf.” 
But with all my predilection in favor of an un- 
restricted commercial intercourse with all the na- 
tions of the earth, I am not insensible to the evils 


which necessarily result from any sudden and | 


radical change in the laws which regulate the busi- 
ness affairs of the country. Steadiness and uni- 
formity in the policy of the Government is of more 
importance to the interests involved than exclusive 
protection to the one, or unlimited free trade 
to the other. The business energy of this people 
will adapt itself even to a bad system; and the 
evils consequent upon the sudden breaking up of 
the important interests which have grown up un- 
der its operation may be but poorly compensated 


_ of public opinion. 
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enue merely, and moderate discrimination for the 
protection of home industry. All experience teaches 
that it is worse than useless to legislate in advanee 


Sir, if L had no other induce. 


| ment to prefer the substitute to this bill, it would 


be sufficient that it is the only system which 
invites confidence and promises stability. Tho 


_ extreme, illy-considered, and impracticable pro- 


visions of the Compromise act overthrew the 
dominant party in 1840; and the adoption of 
the opposite extreme, in the existing tariff, eon- 
tributed largely to the political revolution of 1844. 
Is it, then, [ ask, patriotic and wise in us to 
reject the admonitions of the past, and continue 
this perpetual warfare of extremes? A succession 
of party revolutions is the necessary consequence, 
In the meantime, business is paralyzed, the couy- 
try impoverished, her debts remain unpaid, her 
character and capital are sacrificed alike, and wis. 
dom and moderation in her councils are forgotten 
in the predominance of those wild passions which 
are engendered in, and in turn stimulate, the vio- 
lence of party strife. Sir, I cannot vote for this bil] 
in its present form. I will not consent to be dra- 
gooned, by party tactics, into a measure which | 
deem so hostile to the best interests of my country. 

But, sir, there are other objections to this bill, 
which with me are insuperable. It professes to 
equalize the tariff by placing agriculture upon the 
same footing with other branches of industry; and 
yet, whilst it recognises the principle of protection, 
and amply provides for it in regard to some agri- 
cultural productions of southern growth, it wholly 
neglects the very few staples of the North upon 
which the principle of protection could be brought 
to operate favorably. It proposes to reduce the 
duty upon fine wool from 30 per cent. and 3 cents 
per pound specific, to 25 per cent.; and to raise the 
duty on coarse wool, of the value of 7 cents per 
pound or under, from 5 to 25 per cent. This, how- 
ever, is to be estimated upon its value at the last 
port or place whence exported to the United States. 
The duty upon a pound of wool of this description, 
of the value of 7 cents per pound, would not exceed 
at this rate one and three-quarter cents. This is 
the only kind of wool that comes in competition 


_ with the wool growers of this country; and the in- 


crease of the duty, it will be readily perceived, 
taken with a view to protection, is wholly falla- 
cious. To make the duty of 25 per cent. available 
for that purpose, it should be estimated —_ the 
value of the wool at our own ports. The duty on 
flaxseed, also—another agricultural staple, and 
with which the foreign importation comes in direct 
competition—is reduced one-half by this bill. 
Again, sir, this bill proposes to levy a duty of 
ten per cent. upon tea and coffee. In arranging 


the details of a tariff, it is not denied that discrim- 
| ination is proper for the purpose of adjusting the 


burden as near as may be to a property basis of 
taxation. Articles of general consumption, in 
nearly equal proportions, by all classes of the com- 


| munity, should in no case be subjected to a duty. 


Tea and coffee are entitled by custom to be ranked 
| with the necessaries of life, and are consumed in 
about equal quantities by rich and poor. To tax 


by the triumph of an abstraction or the question- || 


able advantages of even an approved theory. 
When, therefore, the progress of a well-considered 


public opinion demands a change, it should be ap- | 


proached with caution, and with a just regard to 
existing rights. Ifa large amount of capital has 
been invested in any branch of industry, to which 


the fostering care of Government is absolutely | 


necessary, and upon the implied faith that it would 


Government, to involve such important imterests 
in total ruin. 
tion, In connexion with others, that I shall vote for 
the substitute proposed for the bill by my col- 
league, [Mr. Huncerrorp.] 


to all the numerous and conflicting interests of this 
widely spread Republic. 


It is with a view to this considera- | 


It is believed to be | 
adjusted, as nearly as ae with a due regard | 


them, therefore, would be adopting a most odious 
feature of a very objectionable system of taxation. 
I cannot vote for any revenue hill the design of 
which is merely to meet the ordinary expenses of 
Government, which imposes a tax upon these two 
articles. How I might view an impost of this 
kind included in a supplemental bill designed for 
the extraordinary expenses of war, and to expire 


| with the necessity of the occasion, I am not pre- 


red to say. My determination would be mainly 
influenced by the extent to which other and more 
justifiable sources of revenue had been exhausted. 


| But take from this bill the articles of tea and coffee, 
continue to be extended to it, it would be impoli- || 
tic, as well as unjust, by any sudden action of this || 


and it is admitted on all hands that the revenue to 
be derived from its provisions would be wholly 


inadequate to the ordinary expenses of the Gov- 


_ It rejects most of the || 
odious features of the existing tariff, and is mod- | 


died in strict conformity to the issue presented to || 
riched from the surplus funds of the Government ; ‘! the people at the election of 1844—a tariff for reve || 


ernment. By the adoption of this bill we shall 


| then have in perspective an enormous debt grow- 


ing out of the expenses of prosecuting the Mexi- 
can war, added to the unpaid balance of the ordi- 
nary expenses of administering the Government; 
and all this to be discharged with diminished means 
of payment, resulting from universal business em- 
barrassment, created 

the Government, and t 
change. 


existing necessity of a 


wt the unsettled policy of 
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My constituents, sir, will not sustain me in voting 
the appro iations,.which must create a national 
debt, without, at the same time, providing the 
means of payment, The days of repudiation have 
gone by, and the reckless policy of burdening the 


future with the consequences of present prodigality | 


must be abandoned, I hope forever. The people 
whom I represent will consent to be taxed for the 


purpose of defraying the ordinary and necessary | 


expenses of Government. They will contribute 
liberally of their blood and treasure to the prose- 
cution of a just war. But they will not submit to 
the dishonor of the public faith by any failure in 
providing the means of performing its engagements. 
Sir, | can vote for no bill which does not provide 
revenue sufficient for the ordinary expenses of 
Government—to say nothing of the prospective 
discharge of the debt created by the extraordinary 
expenses of war. Lae , 

But, sir, | must submit it to the judgment of all 
parties in this House, whether it is not their inter- 
est to adopt the substitute proposed. The exist- 
ing tariff cannot be sustained for any great length 
of time. It was adopted under the necessity of 
circumstances resulting from the peculiar organiza- 


tion of the Government at that time, and was car- | 
ried by the votes of many who inclined to more | 


liberal views, were openly opposed to many of its 
provisions, and only gave their assent to it under 


a protest that at the first favorable opportunity it || 


should be made the subject of repeal or amendment. 
Carried in the first instance by a bare and reluctant 
majority, its friends cannot hope long to defend its 


many vulnerable points against a vigilant foe, ever | 


fruitful in resources, and energetic and fearless in 
attack. 
as a substitute, whilst it keeps strictly within the 
revenue limits, affords all the protection to which 


any manufacturing interest can make any reason- || 


Besides, sir, I insist that the bill proposed | 


able claim. Many branches of domestic industry | 


need no protection; they have arrived at that stage 


of perfection which enables them to compete with | 


ihe foreign fabric in its own market, and many 


others may not need the whole amount of protec- || 
on Which the interests of the treasury will furnish | 


them; but if any one cannot sustain itself with that 
discrimination in its favor which regard to revenue 


will justify and require, it is certainly a grave ques- | 


uon for the decision of this body, whether such an 
enterprise is the proper channel into which to direct 


the productive labor of the nation; whether it is the || 


duty of Government to sustain it as a dead weight | 
upon the national resources, or, by withdrawing | 
ils protection, to permit its energies to seek a more | 


legitimate field for their development. Our vast 
and as yet unexplored sources of wealth and in- 
centives to enterprise provide ample employment 
for the whole productive industry of the nation; 
the evils of a dense population and limited means 
of subsistence do not compel a resort to enter- 
prises not adapted to our physical and social con- 
dition. In a Government constituted like ours, 
yielding to every pulsation of a progressive and 


somewhat fluctuating publie opinion, no branch of |, 


business can hope for permanent success, unless 


capable of sustaining itself under the operation of | 


the natural laws of trade, modified by the mod- | 


erate protection which a revenue tariff will afford. 


An enterprise may advance prosperously under | 


the favorable influences of one administration; but 
is destined to withering reverse under its succes- 


sors, and involves in its fall a ruin wide-spread and | 


desolating in proportion to its former prosperity 
and success. But in undertakings based upon a 
better foundation, I have already said, that steadi- 


ness and uniformity in the action of the Govern- | 


ment, in regard to them, is of vastly more impor- 
tance than any advantages which may be derived 
from a vacillating system of protection. By bring- 
ing the tariff strictly within the revenue limit, it 
is believed that the required steadiness and uni- 
formity will be in a very good degree attained. 
The revenue necessary for the support of govern- 
ment will not vary materially in times of peace, 
and in time of war the manufacturer can usually 
make his own terms. But a tariff arranged solel 
with a view to protection is graduated by no stand 
ard except the assumed and ofttimes fancied wants 
of the manufacturer; and being sustained by no prin- 
ciple of controlling necessity, it must ever be ex- 
pores to the hostility of conflicting interests, and will 
© successively adopted and repealed, accordingly 


| as the one or the other set of doctrines prevail in our 
national councils. Investments under it are made 
| upon the principles of marine assurance—the premi- 
um must be regulated in the proportion ofthe hazard. 
The enormous profits which the manufacturer en- 
joys under a highly protective tariff, must indem- 
nify him against the ever-recurring danger of a 
change in the policy of the Government. This 
extra hazard will be obviated by the plan pro- 
posed. ‘The tariff and its incidental protection 
will be regulated by the uniform necessities of the 
| Government. 
dered unstable by any adverse influences or con- 
flicting interests. The principle is conceded by 
all parties. The horizontal scale of duties is aban- 
doned, as in no sense a revenue tariff, for the very 
_ obvious reason that the same rate which upon one 
| article would afford the highest amount of revenue 
would be highly protective upon another, whilst 
upon a third it would be entirely prohibitory, and 
| furnish no revenue at all Establish the revenue 
standard, and the manufacturer has the unanimous 
_ assent of all parties as his guaranty for future uni- 
| formity and steadiness in the policy of govern- 
ment. He may henceforth prosecute his business 
successfully, and grow opulent upon its moderate 
| but certain profits. 
Sir, time will not permit me to pursue this sub- 
|| ject further. I believe that the substitute proposed 
by my colleague will accomplish all the purposes 
desired, and remedy most of the errors with which 
both the existing tariff and the bill under discus- 
sion are so justly chargeable. I commend it to the 
serious consideration of this House, and call upon 
_ all who, for the time, are capable of rising above 
the petty conflicts of party, and whose springs of 
action are moved by higher and purer motives 
than its ephemeral triumph, to unite in settling 
this much vexed question upon a just, satisfactory, 
and permanent basis. 





THE TARIFF. 
SPEECH OF MR. J. POLLOCK, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In tHE House or ReprResENTATIVES, 
June 27, 1846. 


| The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union on the * Bill reducing the 
duty on Imports, and for other purposes’’— 
Mr. POLLOCK said: 
Mr. Cuairman: Although we are now in Com- 
| mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, I do 
not intend to refer to every question that relates to 
the Union. I will not follow the example of many 
' gentlemen who have preceded me, and discuss 
the merits or demerits of the existing war with 
Mexico; neither will I enter into the question of 
the boundary of Texas—whether our title ex- 


| tends to the Nueces or the Rio Grande, or whether 


the present Administraticn are justified in the 
| course they have pursued towards Mexico. All 
| these questions [ am at present disposed to refer 


full assurance that when the 
| tribunal, the verdict will 
the facts and the true merits of the case. I will 
| not now attempt to renew the debate on the Ore- 
gon question. Although on a former occasion, in 
this House, I declared that our claim was goed u 
| to 54° 40’'—or at least better than that of istand: 
although I advocated and voted for the * notice’’ 
in all its phases, [ at the same time said, that if 
England should offer to us the same or equal terms 
of settlement which we had previously offered to 
_ her, we would be bound in justice and honor to 
accept them. I hear it rumored that she has done 
this, and, with a magnanimity unparalleled in her 
| history, has taken the first step towards a com- 
promise of all existing difficulties on the subject of 
boundary, and that our own Government has, ina 
corresponding spirit, received and responded to her 
overtures. If the fact is so, (and I have no reason 
to doubt it, although the injunction of secrecy has 
not yet been removed from the proceedings of the 
| Senate,) I believe the course of the Senate in this 
|| regard will be approved by nine-tenths of the Ame- 
|, rican people. 
| But, sir, I will refer to a war of another char- 


are submitted to that 


| 
| 
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not more so, to the interests and prosperity of the 
country. I refer to that determined hostility which 
has for years been exhibited against all laws passed 
for the protection and encouragement of American 
industry. IT regret that the country cannot be per- 
mitted to rest in peace under the operation of ex- 
isting laws upon this subject. Not content with a 
state of prosperity unequalled in the world’s his- 
tory, we seem to be advancing with rapid strides 
to try once more those fatal experiments on the 
business of the country which marked our history 
from 1833 to 1842. Why should we now attempt, 
by mad experiments, to arrest the onward pro- 
cress of things? Why should our legislation, by 
its ceaseless changes, embarrass and confound our 
people in their industrial pursuits? Sir, stability 
in legislation is essential to national prosperity. A 
fixed and settled policy in relation to all the great in- 
terests of the country should be the aim and object of 
every government. The dictates of prudence and 
sound discretion require that the established policy 
of a nation should not be overturned or changed 
for slight or transient reasons. Fickleness and 
change in governments, as in individuals, not only 
prevent prosperity, but lead to ruin. The evil, 
the enormous evil of our country, is too much legis- 
lation. The enactment of wise and salutary laws, 
and their honest and faithful administration, will 
always be regarded with favor by a law-loving and 
law-obeying people. But when enactment upon 
enactment is crowded upon your statute book, 
without reference to the wants or interests of the 
people; when the laws of to-day are repealed or 
superseded by the laws of to-morrow; when the 
cherished policy of the country, established and 
sustained by the good and wise of other days, is 
rudely assailed, and threatened with annihilation, by 
our modern but less wise statesmen and legislators, 


then, sir, legislation becomes a solemn mockery, 
/a mere game of hazard, the plaything of an hour. 


to the * sober second thought” of the people, in the || 


|| When systems sanctioned by the test of time and 


experience are thus abandoned, thus given up for 
modern visionary untried theories, or theories tried 
only to our injury, such legislation, instead of be- 
inga shield of protection to the general prosperity, 
proves the spring of deadliest evils to the highest 
hopes and best interests of the community. 

What are we now asked todo? To abandona 
policy which has been established by the united 


‘councils of men, whose enlightened and lofty pa- 


triotism looked far above party to their country’s 
cood—a system whose operations demonstrate its 
wisdom, and whose results confound its opponents. 
Why should we abandon a policy that has con- 
tributed so much to our national greatness, and 
constitutes the foundation of our national pros- 
perity? Who has demanded it? What necessity 
requires it? 

Have the American people, in the ‘exercise of 
their sovereign will, constitutionally expressed, 
demanded it? When and where have the people 
pronounced their condemnation of the pfotective 
policy as embodied in the act of the 30th of Au- 
rust, 1842? Is such condemnation to be found in 
the election of James K. Polk to the Chief Magis- 
tracy of this Union? I have yet to learn that the 
people, by his election, declared against this policy. 

Had the question been fairly oe had the 
people, with a full knowledge of his opinions upon 
this subject; had the deadly and unyielding hos- 
tility of the Democratic candidate to the doctrine, 
and continuance, of a protective tariff been truly set 
forth, and fully known to the electors—as they 
now know them to be from his late annual mes- 
sage,—and they had then, under such circumstan- 
ces, chose him for their President, there might 
be some justice in such an assumption. 

But was such the fact? Where was Pennsyl- 
vania in the canvass of 1844? I do not design to 
make this a political discussion; but as a Pennsyl- 
vanian, proud of my native State, and anxious to 
do her justice before the world, I am compelled to 
refer to the facts, and briefly review the doings of 
that period. I again ask, what were her sentiments 
in 1844 on this question ? Did her people, of either 
of the great political parties, shoulder to shoulder 
with the Democracy of the other States, war 


| against the protective policy of the country? Did 


| the Democratic party in that State advocate a repeal 


| or modification of the Tariff Act of 1842? 


By no 


| means. The people of Pennsylvania are the friends 
acter—not a foreign war, but one equally fatal, if | and unyielding advocates of the protective policy; 
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or, if you please, * a tariff for revenue with fair pro- 
tection to American industry.’’? Pennsylvania has 
always been consistent upon this question; and it 
will require more than ** British theories’’ of free 
trade—unhappily adopted by too many American 
statesmen—or quotations from British free-trade 
writers, although pealed forth by a Democratic 
organ, to drive her from her position. Pennsyl- 
vania, with her nearly three hundred and fifty 
thousand voters, is a tariff! State. The two great 
paruies in the State have been nearly on a poise— 
tive thousand being the greatest majority that one 
was able to obtain against the other. Out of our 
numerous electors—numbering so many thousands 

more than one-half voted for James K. Polk. 
Did they, by that act, declare that the tariff of 
1442 was a system of “ fraud, injustice, tyranny, 
and oppression,” as the gentleman from Virginia 
| Mr. Geniwcer! has this morning denominated it? 
1 protest against any such inference. Pennsylva- 
hia is in favor of the tariff of 1842, believing it to 
he, uponevery proper principle, a tari? for revenue; 
securing at the same time a fair protection to home 
industry. tler entire delegation here upon this 
floor, W ith pe rhaps one exce puion, are in favor of 
the existing law, let their political preferences and 
associations be what they may; otherwise they 
would not truly represent the interests of their 
State, or the opinions of their consutuents, All 
parties tere are tarill men— protective tariff men. 
‘The great quesuon during the Pre sidential « anvass 
was, Which of the two parties Was preeminently 
the tariff party. On every husting in the State, 
the que suon discussed before the people was, 
which was the better tariff man, James K. Polk or 
Henry Clay. On this very point the controversy 
turned; and on that very point it was decided, 
very other question was merged in the over- 
whelming importance of this issue. And, Mr. 
Chairman, permit me to say here, that so thor- 
oughly indoctrinated are our citizens with tariff 
principles, that no candidate for any office, from 
Covernor of the Commonwealth, down to a bor- 
ough constable, can be elected to any otlice, with- 
out first proving himself to be a firm friend of the 
protective system. I defy contradicuon to this 
proposition, from any person acquainted with that 
state; and l now appeal to my Democratic col- 
leagues whom I see near me for the truth of this 
They consent to the correctness of the 
position. Any man who avows himself hostile to 
this system in Pennsylvania, is politically down. 
‘That fact alone is sufficient to put an end to all 
his hopes; and will defeat all his political aspira- 
tions, so deeply, so thoroughly are the people 
convineed, from experience and observation, of the 
beneficial effeets of that system on their own prop- 
erty and that of their country. In addition to, and 
as proof of, what lL have said, I refer to the fact that 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania, on more than one 
occasion, and again at the late session of that body, 
with a Democratic majority in both branches, 
passed, with scares ly a dissenting voice, a series of 
resolutions highly approbatory of the Tariff Act of 
1842; and at the same time, instructed their Sena- 
tors and requested their Representatives in this 
House, LO Oppose all attempts to modify or repeal 
thesame. They but echoed the sentiments of their 
constituents; and in that official form declared the 
policy of that State. 

it may then very naturally be asked, if such 
was the case—if such were the feelings and senti- 
ments of Pennsylvania upon this subject—why 
did she cast her vote for the present incumbent of 
the presidential chair, whose opinions and views 
are so deadly hostile to the policy she approves, 
and which is of such vital importance to her great 
interests? The exposition of the causes that in- 
duced her to aim so fatal a blow at her interests, 
affords me no gratification. I had rather not an- 
swer the question, because I am fully aware that 
to those out of the State the conduct of her people 
must seem grossly inconsistent. To those who 
live in the State, and who understand the cireum- 
stanees of the case, her course 1s known to be 
consistent with her professions, Although by his 
speeches and his votes Mr. Polk had manifested a 
determined and irreconcilable hostility to the pro- 
tective system; and although, in his own State of 
Tennessee, he declared himself opposed to the 
tariff! of 1842, and his political friends, there and 
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| ground that he was thus hostile, and everywhere 


ee that he was a free-trade man;—yet in 
’ennsylvania they held a language directly the 
reverse; and the issue was placed on the alleged 
fact that Mr. Polk was in favor of the tariff of 
1542, and that in his hands it would be safer than 
in those of Mr. Clay. ‘The press teemed with ex- 
tracts from the letters and speeches of Mr. Clay, 
to prove an abandonment of former principles; and 
orators of all dimensions echoed and reéchoed the 
charges, until, in the whirl of political excitement, 
the people believed them to be true. My Demo- 
cratic colleagues, | have no doubt, in that canvass, 
pursued the same course. Ido not accuse them 
with an intention to deceive. Charity demands 
that | should say that they themselves had been 
deceived. Even Mr. Buchanan himself, it would 
seem, was induced to believe that Mr. Polk was 
in favor of the existing tariff. 1 was present at a 
large public meeting of the Democracy in my portion 
of the State, which was addressed by ** Pennsyl- 
vania’s talented and favorite son,’’ James Buchan- 
an. ‘The assemblage took place on a beautful and 
picturesque island in the Susquehanna. Knowing 
the course which the canvass had taken in that 
State, and being aware that Mr. Buchanan must 
be well acquainted with the opinions of both candi- 
dates—having been long and intimately acquaint- 
ed with them—I felt great curiosity and interest 
to hear what that gentleman would say. 1 do not 
mean to be understood in what | say as assailing 
the motives of Mr. Buchanan. I know and esteem 
him personally as an honorable man; and here 
again charity comes to my aid, and | am forced to 
conclude that Mr. Buchanan was himself deceived 
in his estimate of the opinions of Mr. Polk and 
Mr. Clay. Mr. Buchanan, on that occasion, 
stated, in substance, that he had served in Congress 


both with Mr. Clay and Mr. Polk; and that he was | 


personally intimate with them both. He then pro- 
ceeded to say that James K. Polk was as good a 
tariff man as Mr. Clay, and that he believed the 
tariff of 1842 would be as safe in Mr. Polk’s hands 
as in Mr. Clay’s. ‘The scope and design of the 


address were to prove the issue as made up in || 


Pennsylvania, in favor of Mr. Polk. 

Mr. Foster here interposed, and asked whether 
Mr. Buchanan did not, when he made these dec- 
larations, refer to the speeches and letters of Mr. 
Clay to prove his position? 

Mr. Pottock. Mr. Buchanan did, I believe, 
refer to Mr. Clay’s letters and speeches to prove 
what he had asserted; but he did not, according 
to my recollection, refer to the numerous and then 
recent letters of Mr. Clay, in which he avowed 


himself in favor of the tariff of 1842, and opposed | 
PP 


to its repeal. He may have made such reference. 

‘l'his same meeting was addressed by other gen- 
tlemen, high in favor with the Democracy, who 
declared the Democratic party to be the tariff party, 
and their candidate the tariff candidate. ‘l'o show 
that the same views were entertained by the party 
in other portions of the State, and that the same 


means were used to secure the vote of Pennsylva- | 


nia for Mr. Polk, | have betore me a letter written 
by Wilson McCandless, then an Elector on the 
Democratic electoral ticket, and now the Demo- 


cratic nominee for Congress from the county of 


Alleghany. ‘The letter is as follows: 
* PirTsBURG, August 8, 1844, 

“GENTLEMEN: Your cordial invitation of the 30th ultimo, 
to be present with you at your mass meeting on the 3d of 
September, came to hand during my absence in the north- 
Western counties of Pennsylvania. 

* Lassure you that I never wrote an apology for my inability 
to attend any public assemblage in the whole course of my 
political career with more reluctance than I dothis. Clarion 
has notonly been firm and steadfastin her adherence to Dem- 
ocratic principles, but she has been inflexible in her love and 
support of the terif; that public measure, which, (aside from 
the Bank question.) like the rod of the prophet, is destined 
to swallow up all other topics of political controversy. You 
lave properly appreciated the importance of the protective 
principle to the success of the manufacturing and agricultu- 
ral interests of Pennsylvania; and in the abandonment of 
that principle by Mr. Clay, in the Compromise bill, you have 
the best guaranty that, if elected to the Presidency, he wiil 
carry Out the principles of that bill, and afford you a hori- 
zontal duty, to enable you to contend with the pauper labor 
of Sweden and Russia. In doing so, he would give you and 


the tari the same support that the rope does the hanging | 


man—instant death, and without the “ benefit of clergy.” 
Support him if you can. For my own part, | shall go for 
Potx and Datias, who have at heart the true interests of 
Pennsylvania. 

* My engagements, gentlemen, in the Supreme Court will 


elsewhere, openly advocated his elecuon on the ji prevent me from attending your mass mecting. With the 


LOBE. 


[June 27, 
Ho. or Reps. 
brightest prospect of Democratic suecess—20,000 majority— 
I have the honor to be, truly yours, , 
“ WILSON MeCANDLEss. 
“ Messrs. ADAM Mooney, Setru Ciover, and others, 
* Cominittee.’ 

I do not mention these things with any view to 
cast injurious imputations upon the Democratic 
party, but only to show how perfectly it was yy. 
derstood that the people of Pennsylvania were 
favor of a protective tariff, and that this was py 
confined to the Whig party. 

Is it to be wondered, then, that under these ¢jp- 

| cumstances, and entertaining the belief, or at lea: 
the hope, that Mr. Polk was the friend of the pro- 
tective policy, the Democracy of Pennsylvania, 
with their strong party preferences, cast their votes 
_ for the present Executive of this Union? 

Additional proof of the feelings and opinions of 
the Democratic party upon this subject will be found 
in the mottoes upon the banners borne by them jin 
their processions, and at their mass meetings, 
Inscribed upon many banners borne in their pro- 
cessions, I have seen these words: ** Polk and the 
tariff 1842;’’ on others, ‘* Polk, Dallas, Texas, 
Oregon, and the Tariff of 1842;” ** Polk and the 
Democratic Tariff of 1842;’’ and so on in great 
variety. A strange medley indeed, in the estima- 
tion of Democrats upon this floor. Well, Mr. 
Chairman, have these principles been carried out 
by the party in power? What do we see now? 
Oregon, which at that day extended to 54° 4(), 
has now retreated back to 49°. Texas—the 
whole of Texas—is in the Union; Mr. Polk js 
President, Mr. Dallas Vice President; and the 
tariff of 1842 is on the eve of being repealed! So 
much for the chief motto on our Democratic ban- 
ners. And in proof that it was not the Whigs 
alone who were in favor of protection, I was credi- 
bly informed that in a procession formed by the 
Democrats on a certain political occasion, the ban- 
ner borne before them contained these significant 
words: * James K. Polk and the tariff of 1842,” 
‘* We dare the Whigs to repeal it.””, My Demo- 
cratic friends here will hardly be able to appre- 
ciate the modesty of this motto. Let me ask them, 
however, this question: whether they consider the 
tariff of 1842 in much danger of being repealed by 
Whig votes? Gentlemen, I presume, apprehend 
but little danger from Whig repealers. 

In all their expressions written on their banners, 
the people of Pennsylvania were honest; their ban- 
ners told what they believed to be the truth, for 
they received the doctrine which was proclaimed to 
them by those who assumed to be Democratic 
leaders, in confidence that treachery was not in- 
tended. They are a confiding people. But now, 
what treatment are they about to receive from the 
Democracy of the country—from Democratic mem- 
bers upon this floor? That very Democracy, with 
James K. Polk at its head, are now in hot haste to 
blot the tariff of 1842 from the statute book—to 
banish the doctrine of protection from our land, 
and thus expose to ruin the great interests of the 
nation. Where, at this day, are the interests of 
Pennsylvania? Where is the Democrat out of the 
State who, in this hour of her need, stands up for 

_her cause? After giving her three hundred thou- 
sand votes, all for the tariff of 1842; after having 
aided by her weighty vote to elect Mr. Polk to the 
Presidency, is this the manner in which she is to 
be rewarded ? Well may Pennsylvania justly com- 

| plain of being ‘* wounded in the house of her 
friends.’’ And now let me say to those who have 
reaped the fruits of the vote she gave, pass this 
bill, and you ** will sow to the wind;” pass this 
bill, and you will ‘reap the whirlwind.’’ Above 
the Democracy stands the State. She is true to her 
party—she ever has been—but she will be truer 
to herself. Let me tell the Democracy here, that 
| if they pass this bill, the Democracy of Pennsyl- 
vania will denounce the treachery, and renounce 
all political associations with you. To the free 
trade party the State will be gone. Sir, had the 
issue been as truly made up in Pennsylvania as !t 
was in the other States of this Union, the result 
would have been different. Had the Democracy 
of that State known then, as they know now, and 
as, I much fear, they will soon have substantial 
reasons to know much better, that Mr. Polk was 

, the uncompromising opponent of the protective 

| policy, their votes would have been given more I! 

|| accordance to their interests. 
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Had they believed that Mr. Polk, in his first 
Message to Congress, would have recommended a_ 
thorough revision and modification of the tariff act 
of 1842—in fact its virtual repeal, and a substitu- 
tion of mere revenue duties; had they known that 
the Secretary of the Treasury, appointed by the 
President they were aiding to elect, would have 
said in his first report that “9 the present tariff is 
unjust and unequal, as well in its details as in the 
principles upon which it is founded,” and that it 
discriminates in favor of the rich and against the | 
poor,” think you, sir, they would have hazarded 
the great and increasing interests of the State, by 
electing him to the station he now fills? No, sir. 
For however strongly they may be attached to 
their party, and however unwilling to sever old 
associations, they are still true to themselves, true | 
to their State and the interests of their State. | 
They prefer their country to party; and when a 
sacrifice is to be made, it will be the sacrifice of 
party on the altar of their country. Yet without 
the vote of Pennsylvania, James K. Polk never | 
would have been the Presidentof the United States. || 
It was she that led off in the contest. It was her 
vote which caused the Whig party, which had been 
so confident of victory, to begin to doubt. She was 
led blindfold into the snare that had been laid for | 
her. She threw her preponderating weight into 
the scale of the Democratic candidate. The moral | 
and political influence of her example was over- | 
whelming. New York followed on the same side: 
New York that was equally interested with her- 
self in the tariff of 1842, and whose tremendous 
vote east the die and sealed the victory. 

Gentlemen of the Democratic school from the 
South and West consider the tariff of 1842 a mon- | 
strous mass of injustice, tyranny, and fraud. In 
this opinion I doubt not gentlemen are entirely 
sincere, though they are, in my opinion, certainly | 
mistaken. Should the new bill now proposed take 
the place of the existing law, experience, sad, dark, 
and deep, is destined to convince them of their | 
error. Such was not the opinion of Pennsylvania. || 
She had, in her Legislative ‘Assembly, resolved || 
almost unanimously in favor of the present tariff, 
aid that since the present bill has been reported 
from the Committee of Ways and Means. The | 
people, in public meetings, have passed similar | 
resolutions, and indignantly denounced the vision- | 
ary schemes of the Secretary of the Treasury. I | 
will refer to resolutions to that effect, recently | 
passed at the meetings of the Democratic party. 
i repeat, sir, that 1 do not make these statements | 
with any view to find fault with my Democratic 
friends, or to expose more glaringly the inconsist- 
ency of their conduct in the support of a free-trade 
candidate. The act is done, it cannot be recalled; 
and Pennsylvania will be made to reap the bitter 
fruits of her own folly. It was with sincere regret 
that I heard my collegue [Mr. Bropneap] admit 
that there was some manwuvring in the party to 
secure to Mr. Polk the vote of Pennsylvania. It 
is to be regretted. 1 would always prefer that 
both political parties should pursue a frank and 
manly course; avow the true opinions of their can- | 
didates openly and boldly; and stand or fall upon || 
the strength of their principles, honestly enter- |) 
tained and fearlessly expressed. | 

To show what are the opinions of the Democ- 
racy still—to make it manifest to this House that 
it is not their wish to have the the tariff medified— | 
I will take the liberty of reading some resolutions 
passed at a Democratic meeting, recently held in 
the county of Northumberland. They express 
the universal sentiments of the people of that | 
strongly Democratic county: 

“Resolved, That under the rarirr of 1842 the people of this 
Commonwealth and of the whole Union have enjoyed a 
degree of prosperity unexampled in our history, and that any 
‘iltempt to destroy the protective system, by the admission 
of foreign importations atsuch rates of duty as would check | 
and retard the progress of our mechanics and manufactures, | 
will be deemed as a blow to the most vital interests of Penn- | 
sylvania, and against which we most earnestly remonstrate. 

“Resolved, That the duty of 30 per cent. on coal and iron, 
in the bill proposed by the Secretary of the Treasury, is 
Justly viewed with indignation and alarm, and will, if en- 
acted into a law, most seriously injure the great coal and 
iron interests of Pennsylvania, upon which the future pros- 


perity and the ultimate redemption of this great State from 
its public debt mainly depend.” 


| 
| 
| 
Such are the sentiments of the Democracy since } 
they have read Mr. Walker’s report, and since || 


the present bill has been reported, proposing a | 


| 
j 
' 
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| away her all from her. 
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| men to remember, what has been remarked by my 
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change in the protective system. They view 
with indignalion and alarm the reduction of duties 
on coal and iron to 30 per cent., knowing, as every 
practical business man must know, that such re- 
duction would inevitably lead to the utter prostra- 
tion of the great coal and iron interests of that 
State. Reference is also made in the resolutions 
to the public debt of that State, and its ulumate 
redemption. Let me refer gentlemen to this sub 
ject fora moment. Pennsylvania, in the construc- 


| tion of her magnificent system of internal improve- 


ments, has contracted a debt, now exceeding 
$40,000,600. Her improvements, though of a 
local character, are a national benefit. They open 
up, for the immense agricultural productions of the 


| West, a highway to the Atlantic cities, and bind 


together in common interest many of the States in 
this Union. How is this debt to be paid? 
by repudiation. Never, while it can be averted, 
shall such a stain rest upon the fair fame of my 
native State. Her people will submit to taxation 
—they are now groaning under it—but there isa 
point beyond which they cannot go. We require 
the aid of the revenue, derived from our public 
works. The hourly development of our resources, 
and the constant and rapid increase of our agricul- 
tural and mineral productions, have greatly in- 
creased the revenue thus derived. But, sir, let 
me say, that if the majority here shall persevere, 
and overturn that system that has given life and 
activity to her industry; that has unlocked the rich 
treasures of her mineral wealth, and crowns with 
success the labor of her people,—she will be com- 
pelled, with whatever reluctance, to suspend the 
her debt. Impoverish her people— 
destroy the immense trade upon her public im- 
provements—paralyze her industry and check her 
prosperity, and repudiation must follow. Pros- 
trate the protective system, and she will be unable 
to demonstrate, as she is now in the course of 
demonstrating, that integrity of character which is 
to her dear as her existence. 

Let Democratic gentlemen in this House listen 
to a voice from the county of Berks—so long and 
so preéminently democratic as to be termed, in 
arty language, the ‘‘ Gibraltar of Democracy.”’ 
lt is the banner district of the Democratic party. 
Her nearly five thousand majority requires and 
deserves some ‘‘ consideration from a Democratic 
Congress.’’ I will read a resolution on this sub- 
ject, passed at a public meeting in that county, and 
also the remarks of a Democratic editor who repub- 
lished the resolution. ‘The meeting was held in 
April last: 

“BERKS COUNTY—THE TARIFF. 

“ Ata meeting of the Democracy of Berks county held at 
the court-house in Reading, Dr. H. H. Muhlenberg pres 
ident, the following resolution, among others, was uiuani- 
mously adopted : 

6 « Resolved, That we approve of the tariff of 1842, and that, 
‘as it was passed by Democratic votes, it should at least re- 


| ¢eeive a fair consideration froma Democratic Congress.’ 


“ We notice, among those who participated in the pro 
ceedings of the meeting the names of most of the prominent 
Democrats of Old Berks county. The people or Pennsyl- 
vania desire Congress to let tie tariff alone, and we hope 
no member from this State will so far disregard the wishes 
of his constituents as to vote to disturb the present tariff.” 

I call upon the Democracy of this House to hear 
this language, and hope it will not be disregarded. 
This Democratic resolution certainly deserves “a 
fair consideration from a Democratic Congress.” 
Pennsylvania has given you much, and you know 
it. She asks, in return, that you will not take 
It may be well for gentle- 


Not | 


| penditures of the war, no one can doubt. 


colleague, [Mr. Bropuean,] in his recent speech, || 


| that there 1s more voting to be done hereafter in 


Pennsylvania. I warn the Democratic party here 


| to beware how they tamper too far with her feel- 


ings and interests. Pennsylvania is honest, con- 


rue. She has been true to her party, 
and now it is time she should be true to herself. 


Depend upon it, that these are her sentiments, and | 


this her determination; and my Democratic col- 


‘leagues who may follow me in this debate will re- 
affirm and confirm what I have said. 


The great object in making the references I have 


made has been to show that in Pennsylvania the | 


tariff was no party question. There all parties 
agree on this subject, and will continue to do so, 
unless, by a new process of Kaneing, of which we 


| meet them. 
speculations are before the public. 
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has been said here that the repeal of the tariff of 
Is42 is the great measure of the Democratic party; 
that one of her cardinal principles is eternal hos- 
ulity to the protective system. As I do not wish 
to misrepresent the principles of any party here 
or elsewhere, and to make certain ts which I 
aleady know to be so, Lask gentleman of the Dem- 
ocratic party around me—not those from Penn- 
sylvania—whether the protective principle, as im- 
bodied in the tariff of act of 1842, is a Democratic 
principle? Democratic gentlemen all around me 
(out of Pennsylvania) answer “ no.”? Having ob- 
tained an answer to that question, I will ask an- 
other: Does the Democratic party (saving and ex- 
cepting the Pennsylvania branch) consider the 
tarif of 1842  asystem of fraud, injustice, tyran 
ny, and oppression,” as it was said to be this 
morning by the gentleman from Virginia who ad- 
dressed the committee? [Mr. Llentiey, of Indiana, 
** T said so in 1844, and | say so now.’*] Gentle- 
men respond affirmatively. ~ 1 should have been 
better pleased to have received such an answer 
two years ago, when, in the presidential canvass, 
we told them that such were the opinions of the 
great body of the Democracy. When we pro- 
duced and read to them articles in the * Globe,’ 
and the speeches of Mr. Polk against the tariff, our 
statements were denied, and the ** documents”’ 
repudiated, 

Having, I think, satisfactorily shown that the 
people have not demanded a change in our present 
system of revenue, | will now consider the ques 
tion of the necessity of its repeal. 

Why substitute the bill reported by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means for the existing law? 
Why remodel existing systems, or change the true 
policy of the country? Why must this be dove 
in this juncture of our public affairs? With a na- 
tional debt of seventeen millions; with a war upon 
our hands the cost of which none can calculate; 
and with all the disturbing causes in operation 
which result froma state of war,—why repeal asys- 
tem so admirably adapted to the wants and inte- 
rests of the country, and which, as a financial 
measure, has suppled former deficiences in the 
treasury, and now furnishes a revenue more than 
sufficient for the economical administration of the 
Government? The bill now under consideration 
was presented to the House, not as a war meas- 
ure, but as a permanent peace measure. It did 
not grow out of a state of war, for it was framed 
before the war began, when the country was in a 
state of profound peace, though not without some 
clouds on the horizon. The annexation of Texas 
had been consummated, and the accession of that 
territory to ours had been pronounced * a blood- 
less achievement.’’ But now we are no longer in 
a state of peace. Weare engaged in a war, which, 
terminate when it may, must cost many millions 
over and above the ordinary amount of the rev- 
enue. Is this the time to try financial experi- 
ments? Are we, under these circumstances, to 
adopt untried and visionary theories, and discard 
a practical system, tested by experience? What 
are we to expect from the change? Will the pro- 
posed bill yield a larger amount of revenue than 
the existing act? Will it yield an amount of rev- 
enue not only sufficient for the wants of the Gov 
ernment, but cover the expenditures of the war? 
Its most sanguine friends will not say so. 

That some system should be adopted to raise 
the amount of money necessary to mect the ex- 
The 
Senate made a call upon the Secretary of the 
Treasury to present to them an estimate of the 
probable expenses of the war, and the means by 
which he proposed to raise a sum sufficient to 
‘he result of his calculations and 
He begins by 


| taxing the stomachs of the people, and recom- 


mends a duty on tea and coffee of 20 per cent. 
He also recommends the passage of the tariff bill 


| now before us, reducing duties on all imported 
| articles; which reduction, with the 20 per cent. on 


| tea and coffee, the Secretary estimates will increase 


know oe in that State, the Desiocrney | 
til 


should be forced to abandon their principles. 


the revenue five millions of dollars. He expects 
from the warehousing bill one million more, and 
from the reduction of the price of the public lands, 
which he also recommends, half a million, leaving 
a deficit in the treasury at the end of the next fiscal 
year, of nearly thirteen million dollars, accordin 

to the estimate of the Secretary; which deficit is 
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to be supplied by loans and the issue of treasury | 


notes. Putting all his schemes together, he shows 


at the end of the next fiscal year, an augmentation | 


of the revenue to the amount of six millions and 
a half of dollars. 
sions. Instead of the revenues being increased in 
the manner and to the amount named, they will 
be diminished in a greater proportion; and instead 
of a deficit of $13,000,000, it will equal, if not ex- 


ceed, $25,000,000, at the period mentioned. I will | 


not undertake to review all his calculations. If 
Mr. Secretary Walker, or any of his friends, can 
prove that the proposed bill will increase the rev- 
enue—the duty on tea and coffee included—five 
millions, [am ready to renounce all my own theo- 


ries and principles, and to become a convert to | 


the free-trade doctrine, Or, if the Secretary can 
show how the warehousing bill, if passed and in 
operation, would put one million in the treasury, I 
will vote for that bill, The warehousing system! 
It is nothing more than an extended system of 
credit, most favorable to the foreign importer; and 
nothing could have been more ingeniously devised 
to effect the certain prostration of every American 
manufacturer, and place the entire business of the 
country under the control and at the mercy of 
British monopolists. What did it provide? That 
the British importer might bring into the country 
goods to the amount of millions, and lay them up 
in the Government warehouses, free of cost, except 
the mere fee of entry, until he saw such a depress- 
ed state of our market as would suit his purpose. 
Having his goods in the country, he was prepared 
to take advantage of the rise or fall of prices. He 
did not pay any duties ull the goods were taken 
out of store; and waiting for a crisis in our market, 
he might at once throw in the total amount that he 
had been hoarding up for such an emergency, and 
thus, by clutting the market, accelerate and secure 
the ruin of all the manufacturing establishments in 
the country. British eapital, for the purpose of 
securing the monopoly of our markets, could well 
afford such a sacrifice; and the warehousing sys- 
tem seemed as though it had been devised to fur- 
nish them with the opportunity. ‘The question was 
one of common sense. Would three years credit, 
or six months credit on duties, produce an increase 
of revenue, particularly during the first year of the 
existence of such a system? Supposing millions 
of British goods should be stored in warehouses in 
the city of New York, they may remain there three 
years; and during this time the Government would 
not vet upon them one dollar. They must pay the 
warchouse fees, but these are paid to the officers 
of the customs; but not one dollar of duty would 
come into the treasury of the United States. The 
duties are required to be paid when the goods are 
taken out of the warehouse for the purpose of 
sale or consumption in the United States. Nor 
need the duties be ulumately paid, for the mer- 
chandise thus stored may be withdrawn and re- 
shipped at pleasure. Elow is such a system to 
augment the revenue, or provide for the expenses 
of the war? 

The Secretary of the Treasury has also recom- 
mended, as another means of increasing the reve- 
nue, the graduation and reduction of the price of 
the public lands. From this source he expects, as 
we have already said, half'a million of dollars, | 
feur he is again mistaken in his conclusions. In- 
stead of bringing that sum into the treasury, the 
measure is much more likely to take a greater 
amount out of the treasury. The lands are to Le 
thrown into the market at prices sinking by a sli- 
ding seale, of which the minimum is twenty-five 
cents per acre. Now, does the Secretary suppose 
that an individual disposed to purchase land would 
pay a dollar and a quarter per acre, when, in a lit- 
tle while, he could purchase the same for twenty- 
five cents? Besides, is it not manifest that to real- 
ize the same amount from the public lands, which 
we now derive from them, we must sell five times 
the present quantity? Will the demand for lands 
he so much increased by the proposed reduction, 
that the quantity sold will yield an amount equal 
to, or greater than the present receipts? Such will 
not be the result. Do gentlemen expect that by 
writing a law in the statute-book, they will change 
the laws of population, and drive on, with railroad 
speed, emigration? The hope is vain. These 
laws are fixed by higher authority, and are not to 


I believe the Secretary will find | 
himself mistaken in his premises and his conclu- | 


| dence ? 


| 1s contradicted by the fact. 
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be changed by the puny hand of man. The re- 


tors; it will aid but little the hard-working, honest 
yeomanry of the country. But to return from this 
digression. I now ask again, what necessity re- 
quires the repeal of the tariff act of ’42? Is the 
system a system of oppression? Where is the evi- 
Southern gentlemen have denounced it as 
a system of “ grinding oppression,’’ and have told 
us that the Southwas “ groaning”’ under the®bur- 
den. They cannot—* by facts and figures’ — 
wove their declarations. It is mere declamation. 
The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Bepincer]} 


represented the whole South as in a state of back- | 


ward progress—in a condition of general decline, 


produced by the protective system. Will that gen- | 
tleman, or any southern gentleman, or any gentle- | 


man from any part of the Union, inform this 
House and the country, when, where, and how, 


| the tariff of 1842 has injured or retarded their pros- | 


perity? ‘They tell us that the duties imposed b 
this act are added to the price; and that under this 
system they are compelled to pay more for the 


necessaries and comforts of life, than under a sys- 


tem of free trade. This is the great and paramount 
objection urged by the advocates of free trade 
against the protective policy. The duty adds to 
the price, and is paid by the consumer! So says 
and argues the anti-protectionist. Although this 


' general principle may be true, to some extent, in | 


relation to articles not made or grown in the Uni- 


| ted States, yet as regards all dutiable articles, the | 


growth and manufacture of the country, the theory 
Will any gentleman 
name a single article of home production, and pro- 
tected by the present tariff, on which the price has 
been increased to the consumer? I challenge gen- 
tlemen to the proof. Let them name one. They 
cannot do it. Ifthe price has been increased, let 
it be shown. 


and former tarifflaws? Have prices been increased 
under these acts? ‘The opponents of protective du- 


ies will not say that they have; and if prices are | 


not increased by duties, the objection of our free 
trade advocates falls to the ground. Strange as it 
may seem, prices, instead of being increased, have 
actually diminished under our protective tariffs. 
The consumers know this; and free trade theorists 
cannot controvert it. Not that protective duties 
tend directly to such result, but by inducing large 
investments of capital, encouraging competition, 


| and stimulating production at home, destroying 


foreign monopolies and all combinations and con- 
spiracies abroad to keep up the price, increasing 
the number of our menufactories, giving direction 
and aid to American skill and labor, and thus fur- 
nishing at home an adequate supply of all the ne- 
cessaries and comforts of life. 

But admitting the general principle, as laid down 
by free-trade writers, that the duty adds to the 
price, it does not follow that this rule is without its 
exceptions; and experience proves conclusively 
that duties do not always add to the price, even in 
the case of articles not grown or manufactured here. 


| And the reason is this: by the rule, the duty in- 


creases the price; the price being increased, the 
consumption is diminished, and consequently the 
demand lessens in the same proportion. The de- 


mand being less—supply remaining the same—the | 


price must fall; for the producer is willing to sell 


at a less profit, and it is his interest to do so, rather | 
, than suffer a large surplus to accumulate, which 


must eventually result ina heavy or total loss, His 


profits are diminished in proportion to the duties || 


imposed; and thus the duties are more frequently 
paid by the producer or foreign manufacturer, out 
of their profits, than by the consumer. The his- 
tory of the coffee trade will illustrate these princi- 
ples. A few years ago a duty was imposed upon 
coffee, of (I believe) two cents per pound. as 
the effect of this duty an increase in the price of 
the article to the amount of the duty? The price 
was temporarily increased about one cent per pound, 
but in a short time fell off, and coffee sold in our 


| cities at former prices, The duty was subsequently 


repealed, and yet the price remained the same— 
aflected only by the change in the relation of sup- 
ply and demand—the great law by which price is 
regulated and controlled. Although the tendene 


_ of duties is to increase prices, yet this tendency is 


controlled, modified or destroyed, by a great vari- 


| production vd improvements in machinery—t} 


ij c 


But the fact is the very reverse. | 
| How is the fact under the tariff of 1842, and other 
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ety of circumstances—such as the relation between 
duction of the price of land will benefit specula- | 


supply and demand—the reduction of the cost of 
steam’to manufacturing and the me. 
1anic arts—the ability of the people to consume— 

| fruitful and healthy seasons—the changing tastes 
and fashions of the day—the currency of the coy. 

| try—peace or war, and many other considerations 


gear 0 


|| that affect the business and pursuits of men, 


Without pursuing this subject further, it is eyi- 


|| dent that our free trade friends have not been com. 


pelled to pay an increased price for the various 
articles consumed by them; on the contrary, they 
are now lower than at any former period in oy 
history. But’ still they are oppressed! If their 
** oppression”’ is so ** grinding,”’ and their * injy- 
ries’’ so intolerable, surely some proof of the fact 
can be furnished. An evil so monstrous must be 
palpable—it can be seen as well as felt. 

Mr. Chairman, is it not strange that these “enor. 
mous oppressions”’ are only experienced by the 
Democratic advocates of free trade? We have cey- 


|| tlemen upon this floor—differing in their political 


creed from the “oppressed’’—from the same “sun- 
| ny South,” and subject to the same operation of 


| the tariff, who are ready to declare, and who have 
|| proved, that instead of being oppressed and ground 


| down, they, and the constituency they represent, 
| are jbenefited by it. I confess I cannot explain 
this strange political phenomenon, that the De- 
mocratic ‘fleece’? should be constantly “dry,” 
whilst the Whig “fleece” should be as constant- 


|| ly wet with the dews and blessings of the protec- 


tive policy. 
| And not only have southern gentlemen upon 
| this floor defended the tariff of 1842, but I have 


|, now before me a ‘*Manifesto”’ issued by one hun- 


dred and four planters of the South, in which they 
make a formal declaration of their approbation of 
the present tariff. The manifesto is copied from 
| the ** Jackson Southron,”’ a newspaper published 
| in Mississippi. They declare that 

“ They are in favor of sucha tariff as that of 1842, because 
it affords, as they helieve, adequate protection toall kinds of 


| 
| 
| 
j 
} 
} 
j 


|| domestic labor, and renders us independent not only in name 


but in fact. 

“ Because they believe it will induce at the North large 
investments of capital and the employment of a large number 
of laborers in the manufacture of cotton goods; that it will 
| extend the consumption of manufactured articles, and there- 
| by increase the demand forthe raw material ; that it will give 
| the growers of cotton two markets instead of one, and one 
| of those ahome market. 

*¢ Because it protects indirectly the growers of small grain, 
| and gives them a home market. 

** Because it protects indirectly the hemp growers, and 
| gives them a home market, and keeps the large amount of 
| capital and labor now invested in that business from being 
employed in extending the culture of cotton. 

* Because it protects indirectly the breeders of hogs, of 
horses, of mules, and gives them a home market. 

« Because it protects the producer of sugar, gives hima 
home market, and prevents the vast amount of capital and of 
labor invested in the culture of cane from being directed to 
the already redundant production of cotton. 

“ Because they believe that all experience proves that its 
ultimate tendency is to reduce the price of manufactured 
goods, and thereby benefit consumers of all classes. , 

“ Because they believe that no one great interest of the 
country can be adequately protected without in some degree 
extending protection to all other interests, and that none de- 
rive more essential benefit from the general prosperity ot 
other pursuits than the cotton grower. : 

“ But, above all, they are in favor of such a tariff as that 
of 1842 because they believe the interests of the manulac- 
turers of cotton goods at the North to be identified with the 
interests of the grower of cotton at the South; and that as 
strength is added to these two great interests, the one at the 
North and the other atthe South, so will strength be added 


| to the bands which bind this glorious Union together ; and 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|| they do most solemnly believe that if the system of atford- 


| ing adequate protection to American industry be persevered 
in but for a few years, all the great interests of the country 
| will become so blended and so dependant one upon another, 
| that all attempts, whether of abolitionists or abstractionist=, 
|| to destroy our beloved Union, will be laughed to scorn tor 
| centuries te come.” 
} . 
| . These reasons in favor of the present system 
| deserve and should receive the solemn considera- 
|, tion of every American patriot. 
| But we are met with objections on every side. 
| Gentlemen have sneered at the ‘‘ home market, 
as though they had no sympathy for ‘ home” or 
native land. Is the home market no market for 
‘| the cotton of the South? Let the Hon. Abbot 
| Lawrence answer this question. That gentleman, 
|| in his letters on the subject of the tariff, says: “ Our 
|| “consumption (of cotton) reached, the last year, 
| one hundred and seventy-six millions of pounds, 
‘which is equal to the whole crop of the Union 


‘in 1825, and equal to the whole consumption of 


1 


or 
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‘Great Britain in 1826.’’ He also says, that ** the | 
‘ consumption of cotton in this country will, in his 1} 
‘opinion, double in eight or nine years; and that it 
‘will reach four hundred millions of pounds in 
61256." Such being the fact, is the home market 
to be characterized as a “ humbug,”’ as it has been 
by gentlemen upon this floor? In relation to the 
increase of the consumption of cotton in the Uni- 
ted States, the same gentleman says, ‘‘that the 
‘increase in the United States from 1816 to 1845, 
‘a period of twenty-nine years, has extended from 
‘11,000,000 to 176,300,000 pounds; being an aug- 
‘mentation of sixteen fold. The increase in Great 
‘ Britain, in the seme period of time, has been from 
«28,700,000 to 560,000,000 pounds; being an aug- 
‘mentation of less than seven fold against an in- 
‘crease in the United States of sixteen fold.’? And 
yet, with all these important facts before us; with the 
home market becoming more and more important 
every hour, we are asked to prostrate the Ameri- 
can manufacturer, that we may enjoy the blessings 
of free trade with England. I cannot and will 
not legislate for British interests. Were Il a mem- | 
ber of the British House of Commons, I would 
cheerfully support the present bill, but as a mem- 
ber of the American Congress I cannot give it my 
support. England, from her workshops, now 
supplies the markets of the world with cotton fab- 
rics, manufactured from the raw material which | 
we now furnish her. Why cannot we enjoy the | 
profits of converting the raw material into the 
manufactured article? It is this which gives em- 
ployment to labor, and reward to industry. We 
grow our own cotton, we have capital and skill, 
we have all the necessaries and comforts of life 
cheap and abundant, and we have all the energy 
necessary to make us the greatest manufacturing 
country in the world. Let us, then, become the 
competitors of Great Britain for the markets of 
the world; and under the fostering influence of our 
present policy, our commerce will soon whiten 
every ocean, and the inhabitants of every clime 
beclothed in the products of our looms. 

And now, sir, let me ask again, is the home mar- 
ket no market for the grain of the West? No mar- | 
ket for the agricultural productions of the country? || 
The importance of the home market in this regard 
can best be determined by a reference to the amount 
and value of our agricultural productions, and the 
relative quantity consumed at home and abroad, 
For this purpose, I will take two of the staple pro- 
ductions of the country—wheat and Indian corn. 
The wheat crop in the United States, for the year 
1845, as estimated by the Commissioner of Patents, | | 
is 106,548,000 bushels; the corn crop of the same 
year, 417,899,000 bushels. Now, of these large 
amounts we have exported the past year about | 
6,000,000 bushels of wheat, and not more, in all, 
than 2,000,000 bushels of corn—Great Britain 
taking during that time one barrel of corn meal. 
How was the balance disposed of? Consumed at | 
home by our manufacturers, mechanics, merchants, || 
and other classes—disposed of in our home mar- 
ket, which is so lightly esteemed by our “‘free trade”? 
philosophers. Our entire domestic productions are | 
estimated at $2,000,000,000! of which we export | 
anmually about $100,000,000 in value! Our for- 
eign commerce! what is it in comparison with our || 
domestic commerce? A drop in the bucket. | 

But, as another objection to the tariff of 1842, we || 
are told, that for every dutiable article consumed 
in the United States, a bonus equal to the duty is 
paid by the consumer to the producer or manufac- | 
turer; and that, in this way, the money is taken 
irom the pockets of the people. If “ free trade’’ 
gentlemen wish to prove this position, they must | 
hot quote ** Bundlecund”’ as authority, or refer to 
the ** forty-bale theory’’ for demonstration * clear 
as proof from Holy Writ.”? Time was when that 
would answer; but that day is past. A day of 
common sense has come. And it is men of com- 
mon sense—men of the rule-of-three—who are to 
be satisfied on this subject. Such men cannot be | 
made to believe that, when the duty on an article 
is nine cents, and the same article can be purchased 
for six cents, they have paid the nine cents duty. 
No theories, no learned talk about * bonus,”’ could 
drive such ideas into their heads. 

But if gentlemen wish to talk about ‘soppression”’ 
and “decline,”? about ruin and prostration, I refer | 
them to the condition of the country before the 
passage of the tariff of 1842. 


I need not describe || 
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trade and the protective policy. 


| facts and figures; 
| light of history and experience, as American states- 
| men, proud of their country, and jealous of her 


| before the tariff of 1842 was passed. 


| Means for the tariff act of 1842. 
| as a revenue measure—the duties being graduated 
i to the revenue standard. 


| be if enacted into a law. 
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our condition at that period; it is known to all. 
Too lively is the remembrance ever to be effaced. 
Then free trade principles were triumphant. The 


| blessings’’ of that system fell thick and fast upon 


us. The hum of busy industry that once resound- 
ed through our happy land was silent and still; the 
thunder of our tilt-hammers and the crash of our 


| rolling-mills had ceased; the smoke of our hun- 


dreds of furnaces no longer darkened the face of 
the sky; the marts of commerce were deserted; 
public and private credit lost; the currency ruined; 
the treasury exhausted; the nation bankrupt; en- 
terprise lifeless and hope expiring. This is not 
fiction—it is fact. And to the people of this coun- 


| try one great fact like this is better than all the 


theories of British free-trade writers, or all the ab- 

stractions of our own. Such has been our expe- 

rience, and the country has not forgotten it. 
Under the reign of the Compromise act, the ad- 


' voeates of free trade had a fair opportunity to put 
| their theories to the test. 


The experiment was 
made under circumstances the most favorable to 
conviction. They wanted low duties. They told 
us that these would increase the revenue, and 
spread universal prosperity. Well, sir, we have 
had low duties. The duties under that act declined 
gradually, until they reached 20 per cent.; and 
now, I will put the question to any truthful and 
candid man, whether the prosperity of the country 
did not go down step by step with the duties? and 
whether, instead of supplying the revenue and 
filling the treasury, the plan had not emptied the 
treasury, prostrated credit, and brought the Gov- 
ernment to the verge of bankruptcy? So low had 
the credit of the Government become, at home and 
abroad, that, when a loan of five millions only was 
asked for, to keep the wheels of Government in 
motion, it could not be obtained but at a discount 
of five percent.! This was free trade—this was a 
revenue tariff! But mark the sequel. In less than 
ninety days after the passage of the tariff act of 
1842, the very stock issued for that loan, which 
had been obtained with difficulty at five per cent. 
discount, sold in the market at a premium of fen 
per cent. So much for the relative merits of free 
And now, I ask 
gentlemen to lay aside their theories and specula- 
tions, abandon their declamation, and come to 
** examine this subject in the 


rights and interests. 
The gentleman from Virginia has drawn a lucu- 


' brious picture of the declining State of Virginia, 


and the great suffering of the planters, and has at- 
tributed these results to the ‘ crushing” operation 
of the existing tariff. But, sir, the census of 1840 
proves that Virginia was in a retrograde condition 
From 1830 
and onward, she has made no forward movement: 


| and this includes the period of free trade under the 


Compromise act. I presume the gentleman will 


| not say that the tariff of 1842 was the cause, when 


that act was not in existence. Before the act was 


| passed, Virginia was under the full tide of success- 


ful experiment, as to the effects of her own theory. 


| She had low duties—no protection—but free trade. 


Why did not she advance? Why did she not pros- 
per? Was it the tariff that depressed her? In 1840 
she was retrograding. Some other cause must be 
assigned. There is nothing in the doctrine of pro- 
tection that can lead to any such result. It may 


| possibly be referred to another cause, which I will 


not name, and one on which I will forbear to speak. 

We are asked to substitute the bill reported by 
the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
It is represented 


Now, as a mere revenue 
measure, the act of 1842 is preferable to the present 
bill: it is a better revenue tariff than this bill will 
Under the act of 1842, 


| the amount of revenue raised has been sufficient 


for all the wants of the Government. There has 


| been no surplus, no deficiency. The revenue thus 


derived has ranged from twenty-five to thirty mil- 


| lions, the annual average being about twenty-seven || 
'and a half millions, The Secretary of the Treas- 
|| ury, however, for the purpose of aiding his own 
| theories, had, in his estimates of receipts, for the 
‘fiscal year ending the 30th June, 1846, stated the 


amount of revenue from customs at $24,500,000, 
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| portations soon changes the result. 


| the people acquire the means of payment? 


x 
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showing a deficit in the customs of three millions. 

sut the fact has already exploded alike his theory 
and his calculation. The amount of revenue from 
customs for the first three-quarters of that year is 
ascertained to be 20,411,915 42; and the estima- 
ted receipts for the last quarter may be set down 
at not less than $6,200,000—making, in all, §26,- 
611,915 42. It is more than probable the actual 
receipts will exceed the estimate nearly one mil- 
lion. It is also probable that, had it not been for 
the disturbed state of our public affairs, the reve- 
nue, during the past fiseal year, would have ex- 
ceeded thirty millions. But the very uncertainty 
attending the tariff itself, as well as the apprehen- 
sion of possible difficulty with a foreign Govern- 
ment, paralyzed commerce and prevented importa- 
tions. The agitation of this question has had an 
injurious effect upon the revenue. Even a bad 
tariff, firmly established and certain to continue, 
was better than this perpetual change. The act 
of 1842, as a revenue measure, is more in con- 
formity with the celebrated “ revenue standard’’ 
of Mr. Walker than his own bill, or the bill now 
before us. The duties imposed yield the largest 
amount of revenue, and no more than sufficient 
for the wants of the Government economically 
administered, with an equality in amount annually 
that need not be expected under a system of ad 
valorem duties. Let gentlemen try it, and they 
will find that they cannot pass a tariff law that will 
yield them more revenue or more equal in annual 
amount. A revenue standard! Whatisa revenue 
standard? A standard is that which is established 
as a rule or measure. It is something fixed, per- 
manent, and not liable to change. ‘The revenue is 
now to be the rule or measure of duties. 

Is the revenue fixed, and not liable to change ? 
We have seen it, during the last few years, vary 
from twelve to thirty millions. Under any system, 
itis liable to a thousand changes. The wants of 
the Government must determine the amount of 
revenue. To-day we wanted twenty millions— 
to-morrow thirty millions—last year twenty-five 
millions—next year fifty millions. The tariff must 
be graduated by the wants of the Government, for 
the wants of the Government regulate the ** stand- 
ard.’? Is this the fixed ‘standard’? by which 
duties are to be measured? What ean be further 
from it? This is such a ** standard’? as will be 
perpetually moving up and down—a “ standard”? 
that will fluctuate between fifteen and fifty, and 
may range from ten to one hundred. IT have heard 
of a “sliding seale”’ before; but a “sliding stand- 
ard’? is a novelty in finance. But not only will the 
* standard’? move up and down as the wants of 
the Government require, but your ad valorem 


‘duties must make a corresponding movement. 


To-day the duties go up to decrease the revenue— 
to-morrow they go down to increase it. This year 
they will go up to inerease revenue—next year they 
will go down to decrease it,—the standard and the 
duties alike changing and changeable. Truly, sir, 
this financial scheme of the Secretary reminds me 
of the old nursery rhyme: 
“ Now we go up, up, up, 

And now we go down, down, down-e, 

Here we go backwards and forwards, 

And here we go round, round, round-e.”? 


Yet, such is the ** model system’’ recommended 
by the Secretary ! 
I perceive, Mr. Chairman, that my time is nearly 


expired. I propose briefly to consider the effect of 


low duties on the revenue. It is said by the advo- 
cates of the present bill, that low duties will in- 
erease importations, and consequently the reven- 
ues of the Government. That importations will 
be increased temporarily by such reduction may 
be admitted, but the disastrous effects of large im- 
Increased 
importations require increased ability on the part 


| of the people to purchase and consume foreign pro- 


ductions. But will increased importations increase 
the ability of the consumer? Will they increase 
the productive industry of the country, by which 
Wilt 
they increase the exports of the country to be 
exchanged for the foreign commodity? These are 
important questions, and they have a direct bear- 
ing upon the subject. The effect of larger im- 
portations has always been to substitute the foreign 


product for the home manufactured article, foreign 


labor for home labor, and thus prostrate all the 
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great interests of the country. The foreign manu- 
facturers, induced by our low duties, will deluge 
our markets with their goods, force them to sale 
at auction at any sacrifice, and thus force Ameri- 
can goods out of the market, and break down the 
American manufacturer and mechanic, at all haz- 
ards. Jt is against such unholy combinations of 
British interests, that the protective policy shields 
American industry; for it has ever been the policy 
of Great Britain * to stifle in the cradle the rising 
manufactories of the United States.’? This policy, 
now proposed, on the part of the Government, will 
inevitably lead to ruin. Go on and pass your bill— 
destroy the great industrial interests of the coun- 
try—rob labor of its employment and reward, and 
you will soon reduce our now happy people to the 
condition of the ill fed, ill clothed, starving mil- 
lions of Europe. Having thus impoverished the 
people, and duninished the power of consumption, 
your importations will cease and your revenues con- 
sequently be diminished, ‘The amount of importa- 
tions depends more upon the ability of the people 
to consume, than upon low duties. In other words, 
importations and consumption will always be in 
proportion to the power of consumption. ‘That 
system of finance, that will give employment to 
labor, and to labor its reward; that will increase 
the productive industry of the country, and en- 
large the power of consumption, is the only wise 
revenue system. The very data, furnished by 
the Secretary in his report, in support of his 
own scheme, proves the fact, that low duties, in- 
stead of raising, had regularly, constantly, and 
uniformly, diminished revenue. I ask gentlemen, 
who hold a contrary opinion, to point to a sin- 
cle case where a reduction of duties was fol- 
lowed bya permanent increase of revenue. ‘There 
is notone. In 1844, the doctrine of the chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means was, that 
low duties would reduce the revenue. He then 
dreaded a surplus in the treasury, and recommend- 
ed low duties to reduce the amount, and prevent a 
plethora, tut now the doctrine is directly the 
reverse—low duties are recommended to increase 
the revenue, and prevent reduction. Times change, 
and the opinions of men change with them, 

The present bill will fail of its intended effect as 
a revenue measure! ‘The committee that reported 
the bill have themselves no confidence in it as such, 
or why would they, in the fourth section of the bill, 
authorize the President to levy and collect a duty 
of ten per centum on tea and coffee, “if it should 
happen in any future fiscal year that the revenue 
shall not be sufficient to defray the expenditures 
required for that year?’’ This is the language of 
distrust. [am not only opposed to a tax upon 
tea and coifee, which have now become, not only 
the luxuries, but the necessaries of life to the en- 
tire people of this country; but I am opposed to 
the manner in which the duty is to be imposed. I 
am utterly opposed to placing the taxing power of 
the Government in the hands, or under the con- 
trol, of the President of the United States, either 
absolutely or conditionally. The tendency in this 
Government to * centralization,” is already too 
‘The disposition to place unlimited power 
in the hands of the President is on the increase. 
lt must be checked in the bad, or the freedom of 
our institutions will exist only in name. 

The bill also proposes to abolish the “ specific 
duties’? and ** minimums’”’ heretofore established, 
and substitute therefor ad valorem duties on all im- 
portations. This is an important alteration in our 
system of imposts, and entirely destroys the prin- 
ciple of protecuon. ‘This system of ad valorem 
duties aggravates the fluctuations of the revenues— 
the duties rising and falling with the prices of the 
goods imported; it offers a temptation to fraud, by 
means of false invoices, and renders uncertain the 
amount of duties to be collected. It is a rash ex- 
periment, and threatens with ruin the business and 
commerce of the country. 

There are other serious objections to this bill. 


strong. 


It discriminates against American labor, by im- | 


posing the same duty upon the raw material and 
the manufactured article. For example: Itimposes 
a duty of 30 per cent. upon iron, and all manufac- 
tures of iron. The effect of this will be to encour- 
ave the importation of the manufactured article, 
and prevent the importation of the raw material. 


‘The British manufacturer will thus enjoy all the | 


profits of the conversion of the raw material, which, 


, British interests 7 


| 367 tons in 1825; and in 1843 the production had 


_ the monopoly of all the foreign markets, benefiting 
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e 
whilst it gives employment to the foreign laborer, | 
is robbing our own mechanics and laborers, and 
reducing them to beggary and want. Will the 
foreign manufacturer send his raw material here 
when the manufactured article will be admitted at 
the same rate of duty? This system, sir, will 
prostrate at one blow both the iron master and the 
manufacturer of iron wares; it will extinguish 
again our furnaces, silence our rolling-mills, and | 
‘lace the American laborer at the mercy of the | 
sritish monopolists. Will an American Congress 
sanction such a principle? Will we legislate for 


‘The bill now under consideration affords no pro- | 
tection to iron. Pass the bill, and the great iron || 
interests of the country bill be irretrievably ruined. | 
Mr. Walker proposed the duty on iron of 30 per 
cent. ad valorem; and, as if to show his hostility 
to the iron trade of Pennsylvania, the duty he pro- | 
posed, and which is retained in the present bill, is || 
below his own revenue standard! Hear what the |) 
**Union,” the organ of the Administration, and |) 
the exponentuf Mr. Walker’s principles, says upon 
the subject. Let Pennsylvania hear it! In the | 
** Union,’ of the 24th of June, 1846, we find the 
following as an editorial: 1 

“ As to iron, tie duty proposed by Mr. Walker is not too || 
high. [tis thirty per cent. on the foreign valuation, which 
is nearly equivalent to the twenty per cent, ad valorem on 
the home market price under the Compromise act of March, 
1633. ‘Tae duty is reduced nearly one half, and is not pro- 
posed ‘ior the benefit of the iron masters,’ but for neces- || 
sury revenue, to support the Government, and is below that 
lovest rate which would produce the largest amount of | 


revenue, as a reference to the tables and estimates clearly 
demonstrate.” 


Poor Pennsylvania! No protection for her iron; | 
not even the poor benefit of Mr. Walker’s revenue | 
standard; but a duty below the lowest rate is doled 
out to her, as if to sink her to that ** still lower 
deep”? from which she was taken by the act of 
1842, and to which she had been sunk ‘ by the | 
20) per cent. ad valorem on the home market price 
auie the Compromise act of March, 1833.”’ And || 
is this the treatment Pennsylvania is to receive 
from the hands of her friends? Gentlemen, take 
care! We remember the 20 per cent. duties of 
the Compromise act ; and the scenes that followed 


are yet fresh in our memories. 


, den and England in relation to this great interest, 


| immense forests of timber. 


| within fifty years, from 13,000 tons of pig metal || 


I had intended to go somewhat extensively into | 
the subject of iron, to examine the policy of Swe- | 


and also to review the rise, progress, and present | 
condition of the ion manufacture of Pennsylvania, | 
but time has failed me. The policy of all civilized | 
nations has been to protect and foster this great || 
source of national and individual wealth. 

Sweden established a bank for the protection of 
iron, by loaning money upon the ore at four per 
cent.; and to this day the bank at Stockholm re- | 
ceives the metal as security for loans. 

The protective policy was not adopted by Eng- 
land in relation to iron until late in the last century. | 
She at that time exported her corn, and purchased | 
her iron in Sweden; but finding the balances ruin- | 
ously against her, she turned her attention to the | 
inexhaustible beds of iron ore within her own ter- 
ritories. She imposed a duty upon foreign bars of | 
#2 per ton; which was increased, in 1504, to £5 |, 
15s.; and gradually increased the duty, till, in 
1825, it reached £7 18s. 6d.; equal to thirty-nine | 
dollars and sixty-two and-one-half cents per ton. || 
Under this system of protection, the production of 
iron increased from 258,000 tons in 1806, to 581,- 


| 
reached the enormous quantity of 1,500,000 tons. || 
The coal trade of England advanced with equal || 
rapidity during the same period. In 1844 England | 
manufactured 1,572,260 tons of pig metal, and || 
raised 35,000,000 tons of coal; being an increase, 


and 600 tons of coal, to 1,572,260 tons of iron and |! 
35,000,000 tons of coal; the price of iron being re- || 
duced from $116 per ton to $25; and the price of | 
coal in the same proportion,—the result of her || 
system of protection being to make her the greatest | 
iron country in the world, and to give to her almost || 





her commerce, and adding greatly to her individual | 
and national wealth. Pennsylvania abounds in |) 
rich and inexhaustible deposites of iron ore. These i 
deposiies are associated with coal, or placed amidst | 

The facilities for the |! 
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manufacture of iron are unequalled by those of any 
other country; and under the fostering care of the 


| Government, a nepreanes will rapidly develop 
_ her immense minera 1 


wealth, and rival the world 
in the extent and quality of her iron manufactures 
The manufacture of iron was commenced in Penn- 
sylvania probably as early as 1715. The Readine 
furnace in Berks county, Pennsylvania, was built 
in 1730; and since that period there has been a 
gradual increase in the manufacture of iron. [ny 
1832 we manufactured about one-third of the whole 
amount made in the Union. Now we manufac- 
ture more than one-half. 

In 1839 the manufacture was. .. .98,395 tons. 

In 1842 the manufacture was...113,237 tons. 

In 1845, not less than..........250,000 tons. 

For the present year the amount of iron manu- 
factured in Pennsylvania will exceed 300,000 tons, 
showing that, during a period of seven years, the 
manufacture has increased three fold—a rapidity 
of increase without a parallel in the history of na- 
tions. 

The introduction of the use of anthracite coal, 
in the manufacture of iron, has given a new impe- 
tus to the iron business of the country. We have 
now in operation thirty-five anthracite furnaces in 
Pennsylvania. In 1839, the anthracite iron manu 
facture did not exist. ‘* These furnaces are cana- 
‘ ble of turning out 1800 tons per week, or 93,600 


| ‘tons perannum. The quantity of coal required to 


‘smelt a ton of iron is two-and-a-half tons, which 
* would make a weekly consumption of 45,000 tons 
‘ of coal, amounting to 234,000 tons per annum in 


| * these works, merely to run the ore into pig metal, 


‘ Of the thirty-five furnaces, all but four have been 
‘put in blast since the passage of the tariff of 


‘ 1842.” 


The manufacture of railroad iron is becoming 


| daily of greater importance, and is also rapidly in- 


creasing. Should the present policy of the coun- 
try be continued, our rolling-mills will soon be 
able to supply the entire demand of the United 
States, and at prices as low as the foreign bar can 


be purchased. There are five rolling-mills in the 


United States, now employed in the manufacture 
The quality of the article now 
made at these mills, is a proud evidence of the 
skill and enterprise of the American manufacturer. 
The importance of the iron manufacture to the 
people of Pennsylvania can scarcely be estimated. 
All classes of citizens are benefited by it; the 
farmer, the laborer, the merchant, the mechanic, 
the coal dealer. The wages of labor are increased, 
the vegetables and poultry of the farmer are in 
demand, a market is afforded for his butter, oats, 
straw, and a thousand other little things, which 
would be valueless without this home market. 

A committee of a Pennsylvania iron convention, 
in 1842, estimated that the furnaces, forges, bloom- 


| eries, and rolling-mills of the State, afforded a mar- 


ket for $6,000,000 worth of Pennsylvania agricul- 
tural produce. If the estimate was correct then, 
they now afford a market for at least $14,000,000, 
and itis worth seven times as much to the farmer as 
the whole European market. Did time permit I 


could refer to the importance of the iron trade to 


Pennsylvania as a State—to her revenues, and as 
ultimately supplying a large portion of the funds 
necessary to the extinguishment of her public 
debt. But I must forbear. i 
And now, Mr. Chairman, shall this great inter- 
est of our State, shall all the great interests of the 
country, be fostered and protected? or shall they be 


abandoned? Shall we, by the withdrawal of pro- 


tection, expose the business and industry of the 
country to hopeless ruin? Shall we encourage our 
own, or encourage the industry of other nations? 
Shall British or American counsels prevail here? 
The contest is now between the American laborer, 
happy in the enjoyment of friends and home; and 
the British laborer, miserable in his poverty, de- 
graded in his oppression. England excels us In 
d without cheap labor we cannot 
compete successfully with her. Shall we begin 
the work of cheapening labor by levelling down- 
wards? Will we reduce the American laborer to 
the condition of the serfs of Russia or the paupers 
of England? Pass your bill, and the work will 
be commenced, Enact your law, and industry 
will be without employment, and labor without its 
reward, Such a system may do for ‘ Old Eng- 
land,” but it will not do in ** Young America. 
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Let well enough alone. What is our condition 
now? Lat the hum of a thousand spindles an- 
swer; Jet the flashing fires of our furnaces and the 


crash of our rolling-mills answer; let the rushing | 


car, bearing to the marts of commerce the rich 
treasures of our mountains and our valleys an- 
swer. And now, sir, whilst in the enjoyment of 
the highest prosperity, with a replenished treasury, 
asound currency, an expanding commerce, and 
with a happy country, ‘* crowned with the bless- 
ings of Providence,” shall we, by our reckless 


policy, ruin and destroy the whole? Every con- | 


sideration of patriotism, every motive of interest, 
protest against the suicidal act. 

Although, sir, our opinions upon this subject are 
as various as our interests, yet the time is not far 
distant when the conflicting interests that now agi- 
tate and distract us will be reconciled; when every 
citizen of our far-spreading Republic will see “ eye 
to eve:’’ when all local feelings and prejudices will 
have passed away; and when all will unite in pa- 
triotic emulation, and vie with each other, to make 
our country what it is destined to be, * great, glo- 
rious, and free.”’ 


THE TARIFF. 


SPEECH OF MR. C. DARRAGH, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 20, 1846. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union— 

Mr. DARRAGH rose and said that he was not , 
in the habit of making preliminary excuses for a 
speech. Apologies should rarely be made, for 
they were seldom believed. He, however, spoke 
but the plain truth when he said that he had no 
intention of troubling the committee on the bill 
now under consideration until he heard the speech 
of the honorable gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. 
Owen,] which was delivered on yesterday. He 
had gathered an impression that there was a gen- 
eral disinclination in the House to go into a regu- 
lar debate at this sweltering season of the year. | 
It seemed to be agreed that the tariff question had 
heretofore been sufficiently discussed, and that the 
country, particularly those most interested—the 
manufacturers and consumers, the buyers and the 
sellers—were now practically acquainted with the 
operation of the law of August, 1842, commonly 
called ** the tariff act,” and could judge of its bene- 
fits and defects better than could be explained on 
this floor. From the conversation he had had 
with several of the friends of the tariff of 1842, he 
concluded that the political party to which he be- 
longed had determined to march up to the final 
vote on this bill without much lamentation, and 
with the same mournful sort of step that they | 
would go to any other general execution. He did 
not expect that the bill would be generally debated, 
and he was strengthened in this belief by the speech 
of the honorable gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. | 
Seaborn Jones,] who occupied for the nonce the | 
erp place of the chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means, and who had devoted a por- 
tion of his hour to questions arising out of the war 
with Mexico, Other gentlemen, following in the 
wake of such a precedent, had also enlightened us 
on other subjects than the tariff. 

Mr. Chairman, I have had my say on the Mexi- 
can war, and I shall therefore not trouble the Com- 
mittee on that matter at present. That is a contest 
which has opened gloriously for the credit of Amer- 
ican honor, bravery, and skill; and it is not to be 
doubted that such will be characteristics whilst the 
war shall last. Whilst it continues I trust that I 
will be found willing and ready to aid the country 
in the honorable prosecution of the war. I hope 
and believe that it will soon be ended; and then, 
sir, will come a graver question than has yet arisen, 
How will it be ended? When we shall have con- 
quered a peace, what will this Administration pro- 
pose as the basis of the settlement of our difficulties 
with Mexico? What terms of treaty will it propose, 
or what will it accept? Undoubtedly a boundary 
line between the State of Texas and the Republic of 
Mexico will be determined and clearly defined; but , 
where will be this fixed line? If gentlemen had 
looked at the joint resolutions for the annexation of | 
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Texas, passed March, 1845, they would have saved 
themselves much trouble in attempting to fix the 
western boundary of Texas at the Rio Grande or 
anywhere else west of the river Nueces. What 
was rightfully belonging to Texas, and no more, was 
annexed, and Congress reserved to the Govern- 
ment of the United States the right and power to 
determine and settle all questions of boundary with 
Merico. To this Texas gave her assent, and 
there is nothing to prevent the United States from 
fixing the boundary at the Nueces, or even east of 
it. The resolve of Congress for the annexation of 
Texas repudiates the opinion that the western boun- 
dary thereof, as described by act of the Legisla- 
ture of the Republic of Texas, is of anv obligatory 
force; and the assent of Texas tto the annexaion 
admits her boundary to be wherever the Govern- 
ment of the United States may fix it by treaty 
with Mexico. If, as it has been contended, it wss 
**a fixed fact’? that the western boundary is the 
Rio Grande, why was it that Congress demanded 
the right to settle it anywhere, and why did Texas 
assent to and surrender the advantage of this ‘* fixed 
fact 7” 

In the exercise of the power to settle the bound- 
ary, this Administration sent a Minister to Mexico. 
It was a fruitless errand. That they would have 
taken the Rio Grande as a boundary is likely 
enough; but since we have commeneed a war, the 
relations of the two countries and the state of the 
case is altered. When we shall have conquered a 
peace with Mexico, what treaty will be proposed 
or accepted? What line on the western frontier 
will be demanded? Will we be contented with 
the Rio Bravo del Norte—the proper name of the 
whole river, from the mountains to the gulf? or 
shall we require all New Mexico, and earry our 
western limits to the Sierra Madre? Sir, these 
are questions which it is proper to ask, and some 
one in the confidence of the Administration or in 
its counsels ought to be prepared to answer. 

In the exercise of our constitutional duties we 
have been called on to appropriate money, and to 
authorize an increase of the army and navy, and 
in the amount of their expenditures, and we ought 
to know what is to be the result of this ultima ratio 
proceeding. Sir, it requires our aid and action to 
furnish the men and the money for prosecuting this 
war; but it does not need either our aid or advice 
to terminate it. This Hall has lately resounded 
with harangues on national glory, and the very air 
is redolent of all sorts of patriotic fervor. As the 
war advances, the love of country glows brighter 
and burns fiercer, yet who on this floor can say 
when or how this heaven-born flame is to be ex- 
tinguished? Shall I be told that the Administra- 
tion will sedulously watch over the interests and 
honor of the country? That the President and 
Senate, as the treaty-making power, do relieve us 
from all responsibility or doubt? For one, I do 
not choose to trust the Administration, after what 
has recently transpired by way of a treaty. 

It is idle to talk about the true or the proper 
boundary of Texas. Gentlemen may satisfy them- 
selves and others that it is, and should be, the Rio 
Grande, and yet some fine morning we may wake 
up and find a treaty submitted to the President, 
which he has sent to the Senate for their advice, 


that gives up all we have been fighting for. 


This is not an imaginary conjecture, for a simi- 
lar ruse of the Administration has transpired within 
the past week. Look at the Oregon affair, and see 
what a deplorable condition the friends of the 
President in this House have been lurched into. 
All us Fifty-four-forties have been plunged below 
zero by a freezing Executive proceeding, and this, 
too, by the same power that at the opening of Con- 
gress excited us into an Oregon fever heat. It has 
seldom been my fate to be on the side ef the party 
in power; but when that party, vauntingly headed 
by its chief, assumed the American title to the ter- 
ritory on the North Pacific, I flattered myself that 
I had hit it for once. Our title to 54° 40’ was 
clear and unquestionable, said the President. So 
it was, repeated the Secretary of State. Exactly 
so, chimed in the organ, and all the party gongs 
and instruments joined in this northwestern an- 
them. Sir, is it not lamentable to reflect on the 
vast quantity of patriotic breath that was here ex- 
pended for the benefit of the people west of the 
Stony Mountains, and between the parallels of 42° 
and 54° 40° north latitude? 
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Mr. Chairman, as the friends of the President in 
this House have neither displayed astonishment 
nor indignation at this sudden surrender of Ameri- 
ean rights and timid abandonment of American 
title in Oregon, it is due to the country that some 
one should remind him of his acts and former po 
sition. The political convention which so unex- 
peetedly brought his name before the people as a 
candidate for the Presidency pledged him and 
themselves to the annexation of Texas and to the 
maintenance of our title to the whole of Oregon. 
On the steps of this Capitol, and as soon as the 
oath to observe the Constitution and laws of the 
United States was uttered and recorded, in the 
presence of God and man he proclaimed to the 
world that our tide to Oregon was ‘* clear and un 
questionable,”* and that he would assert and main- 
tain it. All the diplomatic action of the Adminis 
tration was required and exerted in order to prove 
to the American people the truth of his Inaugural 
Address, that our title was elear and unquestion- 
able. The newspaper press adopted by the Ad- 
munstration as thew organ was daily employs din 
discoursing ov the Tnaugural text; and when the 
Representatives of the people came here, at the 
opening of this session of Coneress, the President 
boldly reasserts our claim aud title to 54° 40°; and 
so sure was he of its validity, that a limping apo!- 
ogy is made for offering the line of forty-nine, 
Which he instantly withdrew, and only offered out 
of deference to some of his predecessors who 
had proposed it. Never was an Executive more 
promptly and vigorously sustained by his friends. 
Gentlemen in no political fellowship with the party 
in power looked at the Oregon aflair as an Ameri- 
can, and nota sectional question. All, or nearly 
all of us, by our voices and votes, affirmed the po 
sitions of the President, and never was there before 
so large a mayority cast in the way he had advised 
as Was given at the termination of the Oregon de- 
bate. 

What, sir, has been the end of all this? Has 
our *elear and unquestionable’? title been main 
tained, or has it been strangely and wantonly bar- 
tered away to the cupidity or power of England? 
We have a treaty, executed so far as this Govern- 
ment is concerned, which surrenders to Great Brit- 
ain more than heretofore was ever offered her—a 
treaty prepared by that rapacious Power, and thrust 
into the councils of our Chief Magistrate. We 
give up all north of the forty-ninth parallel, and 
only obtain that line to the Straits of Fuca. We 
surrender the whole of Vancouver’s Island, where 
the line of the forty-ninth, if carried out, would have 
given us one-third of it, and with that one-third 
the command and control of the ‘* straits..’ We 
surrender to England the navigation of the Colum- 
bia river so long as the charter of the Hudson Bay 
Company continues, which I am informed is per- 
petual. These are some of the terms of the treaty, 
as I gather them from the public papers, and it is 
mortifying and truckling enough; has what will be 
thought of the Administration, if, when the veil of 
secrecy is rent asunder, and the doings of the Sen- 
ate shall appear, it may be seen that all the best 
lands between the forty-ninth parallel and the Co- 
lumbia have been settled or squatted by the Puget 
Sound Land Company, and are recognised as 
rightfully belonging to English subjects: ay, more 
than this, sir; 1 greatly fear that fertile lands and 
choice positions north and even south of the Co- 
lumbia have been guarantied to the Hudson Bay 
Company. 

The voice of the honorable chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Territories, [Mr. Doueiass,] who |] 
see before me, is tuneless now—his heroic bosom 
beats no more. Why sleeps his indignation, and 
wherefore is still that tongue that can deal out such 
deadly invective and scorching rebuke? Where 
are the political friends of the President in this 
House? This Hallisas silent now as the remotest 
sequestration of Oregon itself. Is there no indig- 
nant voice to hurl back its scorn at this betrayal 
of party troth? Is there none now strong enough 
to sing the praises of Oregon—of American people 
and American rights there? 

« And must this theme, so long divine, 
Degenerate into hands like mine ?”’ 

Sir, it is not for so humble a person as myself 
to meddle in this party strife; but I had mapponen 
that, ere this, some of those who led in the Oregon 
debate would have denounced the catastrophe, or 
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attempted an excuse for such an unaccountable 
gyrauon. If such sudden veerings of Executive 
opinions, and such a reckless abandonment = 
claimed rights and principles, under the subterfuge 
ofa treaty, be permitted to pass without comment 
or rebuke, the day may come when * some Cesar, 
with a servile Senate at his heels,’’ will howl forth 
the requiem of departed liberty. 

When, in the early part of this session, the ven- 
erable gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. J. Q. 
Apams,| with prophetic ken, foretold that there 
would not be a war with England, [ felt and ac- 
knowledged the truth of the prediction, I believed 
with him that if the President was true to himself, 
as he stood committed on the Oregon affair, and 
that if his friends in Congress would manfully sus- 
tain him, that England, seeing this, would aban- 
don her pre te nade d claims—that she would not go 
to war with us; but I searcely credited the other 
part of the forewarning—that there was no danger 
of a conflict, because this Administration would 
back out—that it could not be kicked into a war with 
England. 

Sir, | was deceived: recent events have verified 
the wisdom and savacity of that illustrious man: 
the Administration can neither be euffed nor kicked 
into a war with Great Britain; her naval and mili- 
tary power alarm and shock the nerves of the Rep- 
resentatives of the Western impulses and the South- 
ern chivalry. Speak of Texas and the war with 
Mexico, and all of us, from the President down, 
are vainglorious and valiant. With feeble imbecile 
Mexico, rent as she is by her military factions and 
heartless rulers, we can act as we please; but men- 
tion a war with England, and the scene is changed; 
the gaunt and pallid spectre of fear comes trem- 
bling into these Halls, and winds itself into the 
chambers of the Executive mansion. What a 
startling contrast will be pres nted on the page of 
history! On one leaf will be seen the banner of 
the country triumphant and alofton the mountains 
and in the valleys of Mexico, carrying with it the 
glorious boon of our free institutions; on the other, 
that emblem of the nation’s honor will not be 
found floating in the breeze, but in its stead will 
appear the heads of a treaty 
ance and share it with the 
on the face of the earth. 

Considering what has recently been done by the 
President and the treaty-making power, is it not 
proper that some one should tell us, who vote the 
men and money, what is to be the result of this 
Mexican war? I have myself an opinion what 
ought to be in such a treaty. A boundary between 
us and Mexico will, as a matter of course, be set- 
tled. An opportunity will be offered for the pur- 
chase of California—the United States paying a 
just price for the same, with which should be con- 
nected the payment of the sums due and owing by 
the Republic of Mexico to citizens of this country. 
And the oceasion ought to be seized to obtain from 
Mexico the right of way across the Isthmus, from 
the Gosaqualqua rive r, in the State of Vera Cruz, 
on the Gulf, to Tehuantepec, on the Pacific, a dis- 
tance of one hundred and thirty miles. A survey 
of a ship canal across this place has been made by 
the French Government, and found to be altogether 
practicable. It can be made for ten millions of 
dollars, and, when completed, will bring New Or- 


to de spoil our inherit- 
greatest land-squatter 


leans within four days’ easy sail of the Pacific. | 


No European power will ever make this canal, 
because it will revolutionize the moral and politi- 
cal affairs of Asia, and will bring the commerce of 
China and India and the islands of the Pacific to 
New Orleans or New York, on their way to Eu- 
rope and other parts of the globe. A voyage to 
China from Canada or New York now requires 
from five to six months. Make this canal, or con- 
nect our Atlantic cities with the Pacific by railroad 
from Missouri to the coast of our much-despoiled 
Oregon, and it can be made in forty or fifty days. 
The Pacific is where the full power of ocean steam 
navigation is to be fully developed—its exemption 
from frequent storms and its pacific character adapt- 
ing it well to this great enterprise. With these 
hints thrown out for what they are worth, I will 
now call the attention of the committee to what 
perhaps I had better done at the outset—the bill 
now under consideration. 

Before doing this, however, I deem it due to my 
most respectable and weli-beloved collearues—the 


Democratic members from Pennsylvania—to con- | 
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dole with them in this the hour of their tribulation, 
and to offer them my sincere sympathy for the dis- 
tressing and perilous condition to which this bill, 
the work and the pet of the Democratic majority 
in this House, has brought them. Theirs isa case 
that strongly appeals to the most merciful consider- 
ation of the committee. Pass this bill, and what 
can they say when they go home? Their people 
were told that there was no danger of the tariff of 
1842; Polk was a better tariff man than Clay, and 
his letter to John K. Kane was tortured into an evi- 
dence of his fondness for the tariff of 1842. That 
letter answered its purposes. It enabled cunning 
and adroit politicians to deceive some of the people 
in the tariff States, and it obtained for the person 
to whom it was addressed a judgeship in the courts 
of the United States. But this judgeship will not 
satisfy many of the constituents of my Democratic 
colleagues. They will be clamorous to know how 
the President and the Democratic party came to 
break down the tariff of 1842. My colleague from 
the York district, who addressed the committee the 
other day, very truly said that the tariff was nota 
party question in Pennsylvania at the last Presi- 
dential election. ‘The Whigs, he told us, tried to 
make it so; but the Democrats foiled and defeated 
the issue. All this is as true as preaching. Well 
do IT remember that the Whigs of Pennsylvania 
battled for Henry Clay as the friend of the tariff of 
1842, and that the Democrats claimed a greater 
merit for Mr. Polk for the same cause. We got 
up meetings and processions, in which we resolved 
to support Clay as the friend and early champion 
of a protective tariff. Our friends on the other side 
outnumbered our meetings in proclaiming Polk as 
a better tariff man than Clay. We invoked the 
muses, and regaled the people with all sorts of tariff 
songs, in which Henry Clay was identified with 
the system. Our Democratic friends did the same 
thine for Polk, and sang us off the track. We called 
forth the genius of every village artist to decorate 
our banners with “Clay and the Tariff of 1842.”’ 
The Democrats did the same thing, only substitu- 
ting the name of Polk for Clay. They out-talked 
us, they ont-sang us, and out-bannered us, 

Now, does not their case feelingly appeal to the 
mercy of the Democratic majority? My colleagues 
and their friends so managed as to carry the State 
for Polk, and, Pennsylvania leading off, New York 
followed in her wake, so that it may truly be said, 
that Mr. Polk owes his election to the vote of 
Pennsylvania. 

L appeal to the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means in their behalf. I do not see 
that gentleman in his place; but if he was there, I 
would piteously ask him if he had no bowels of 
compassion for his Democratic friends and my 
respectable colleagues. It will not do to say that 
these gentlemen got themselves into this ugly fix. 
There they are, and need the mercy of their own 
party. They will understand that I make this 
appeal for them voluntarily, and do not expect 
any public thanks. 

Mr. Chairman, I stated, when I first took the 
floor, that my design was to give a silent vote on 
this bill, and that it was only changed when I heard 


the speech of the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. | 


Owen.}] That gentleman has directed the atten- 
tion of the committee to portions of early English 
history and English law—valuable to the antiqua- 
rian, creditable to the scholar, curious to all, but 
pointless as regards this debate. 
unjust legislation under Henry VIII, or the capri- 
cious Elizabeth, or the reckless Charles II—laws 
referred to by the gentleman—can illustrate no 
principle of political economy, and only serve to 
show with what subserviency the people were 
brought to submit to the tyrannical exactions of 
the bluif Harry, or the whim of Elizabeth, or the 
caprice of England’s merry monarch. Had the 
gentleman continued his historical researches he 
might have found in the last one hundred and fifty 
years the legislation of England in regard to the 
colonies. He might have found in the acts of the 


British Parliament a precedent for the views and 


language used at this day respecting the manufac- 
tories of the United States, where they are called 
nuisances and their owners robbers. Had he look- 
ed into the Journals of the House of Commons for 
1717, he would have seen the enmity of the British 
manufacturing people at that early ew to the man- 
ufactories of the colonies. ‘isa 
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the affection for us of the Government that is now 
lauded for its progress in free trade in the food 
necessary to stop the clamoring mouths of her fay. 
ished millions. The credit of hunting up and 

raying these striking instances of British legislatioy 
is due to the distinguished jurist and scholar who 
represented the district from which I come in the 
25th Congress—the Hon. Richard Biddle, of who, 
it has often been said to me by those who served 
here with him, that he never spoke without com- 
manding the undivided attention of the House. 

I call the attention of the committee to an extract 
or two from the Journal of the House of Coy). 
mons. In 1717 a petition was presented, which 
reads as follows: 


“A petition of ironmasters, ironmongers, cutlers, free 
holders, nailers, smiths, and artificers, in the iron manuta 
ture, living in the town of Birmingham, in the county of 
Warwick, was presented to the House and read, setting 
forth that should there be encouragement given to the mo, 
king and manufacture of tron in any plantation belonvins ty 
his Majesty’s dominions, it will certainly tend to the rnin of 
the iron trade of this kingdom, which employs great num. 
bers of people. The greatest consumption of our iron may 
ufactures is now sent abroad to the plantations, which, jt 
they have encouragement, will have no occasion for ovr os 
sistance, and the iron works of the nation will be totally 
ruined, for want of employment for the poor,” 


Again, in 1736, the Journals of the House of 
Commons exhibit this entry: 


“A petition of sundry ironmasters and ironmongers, in 
behalf of themselves and many others, trading to his Ma 
jesty’s plantations in America, was presented to the House 
and read, setting forth that the inhabitants of New England 
have, within three or four vears, erected several forges and 
slitting mills, and do annually make a great deal of bar iron, 
and manufacture the said iron into azes, nails, and sundry 
other species; and do now not only supply themselves with 
great part of their nails and iron ware, but export great quen 
tities to many other of his Mujesty’s pluntutions, to the great 
decay and prejudice of the iron trade in this kingdom, which 
at this time employs more people, especially of the poor 
laborious sort, than any other trade, that of the woollen 
manufacture only excepted; and that, unless their slitting 
mills are destroyed, and also some stop put to their manufac. 
turing, our trade must soon be utterly ruined, and great 
numbers of people employed in the making and manufie 
turing of iron be deprived of the means of subsistence.” 


In the same year (1736) another petition was 
presented. It reads as follows: 


* A petition of sundry ironmasters and ironmongers, con- 
cerned in the iron manufactory of the county of Worcester, 
in behalf of themselves and others, was presented to the 
House and read, setting forth that in that and other adjacent 
counties there has long been established the greatest manu- 
factory of iron in this kingdom; and that their manutactory 
owes its origin as well to the several forges erected in the 
neighborhood for making bar iron suitable to particular pur- 
poses as to the great plenty of pit coal and the convenience 
of the Severn for exportation; and that their trade has 
always increased and flourished till Jately, in proportion to 
the American Plantations, but now greatly declines for want 
of its usual demands ; and this they can ascribe to nothing it 
the making of iron and iron ware in that part of the world; 
and that many of our artificers and workmen huve of lite 
gone off and have removed themselves thither, us if is to be 


are 





feared.” 


Nor were these the mere efforts of the idle or 
jealous few who congregate about manufacturing 
towns and trading marts. They remained not un- 
noticed on the Speaker’s table, to be hurried from 
thence to repose and forgetfulness in the dusty and 
unfrequented pigeon-boxes of Westminster Hall. 
No, sir, they received the early and earnest atten- 
tion of the House of Commons, and, with eager 
haste, the British Parliament enacted stringent laws 
to keep down and break up the struggling manu- 
factories of America. If gentlemen will look 
through Ruffhead’s edition of the British Statutes, 


_ they will find abundant instances of their disregard 


Here is a specimen of |: 


of everything tending towards the manufacturing 
independence of the colonies. Thus, an act of 
Parliament, passed in 1732, has the following pre- 
amble: 


‘‘ Whereas the art and mystery of making hats in Great 
Britain has arrived to great perfection, and considerable 
quantities of hats, manulactured in this kingdom, have here- 
totore been exported to his Majesty’s Plantations or Colonies 
in America, who have been solely supplied with hats from 
Great Britain; and whereas great quantities of hats have of 
late years been made, and the said manufacture is daily in- 
creasing in the British Plantations in America, and is froin 
thence exported to foreign markets, which were heretofore 
supplied from Great Britain.” 


It then proceeds to enact— 


“That, after the 29th September, 1736, no hat, dyed or 
undyed, finished or unfinished, shall be put on board any 
vessel or wagon, with a view to its being exported out of the 
province, on penalty of forfeiture and a fine of £500. sd 
hatmaker in the provinces shall have more than two appren- 
tices at a time, nor shall he employ a journeyman who has 
not served an apprenticeship of seven years.’ 


Another act passed in 1750 sets forth that— 
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«No mill or other engine for slitting or rolling of iron, or 
any plating forge to work with a tilt hammer, or any furnace 
for making steel, shall be erected or continued! And every 
such mill, engine, forge, or furnace, shall be deemed a com- 
MON NUISANCE, to be abated by the governor or the com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces, within sixty days after infor- 
mation given.”? 


Sir, can it be possible that Congress will, at this 
day, perform the duty assigned to the commander- 
in-chief of the forces—a duty designed to cripple 
the energies of the people, to arrest the upward 
progress of Young America, and tend to divert her 
from the course of her glorious destiny. 

It is part of the history of the times, that such 
was the hostility of the mother country to the in- 
dependence, in trade as well as everything else, of 
the colonies, that they were compelled to send and 
keep agents in England to watch over their inter- 
ests—men who were knocking at the doors of Par- 
liament for that justice which was denied them, 
and which the Revolution demanded and acquired. 
These and other wrongs were submitted to until 
forbearance ceased to be a virtue. The 4th of 
July, 1776, came, and with it there sprang into 
being a nation foremost in the march of time. One 
of the causes of the Revolution, as set forth in the 
Declaration of Independence, was the unjust inter- 
ference of the mother country in the trade and 
business of the colonies, 

During the revolutionary struggle, one of the 
greatest difficulties General Washington and the 
army had to contend against was the want of the 
munitions of war and clothing for the troops, the 
manufacture of which in the colonies had been dis- 
couraged and forbidden by the British Parliament. 
Who does not shudder when he reads that the 
march of General Washington’s army to Valley 
Forge could be tracked by the blood from the lacer- 
ated and unshod feet of his patriotic troops? So, 
too, in the last war with our old enemy, the want 
of home manufactories to make clothing, blankets, 
cannon-shot, &c., made our triumphs less frequent, 
and added largely to the expenses of the conflict. 
But let us return to the early days of the Republic. 
I love to dwell on the times of the Revolution—to 
think of the men, the women, and even the romance 
of that classic epoch. TI prefer to drink at the 
streams that refreshed them in the cause of God 
and their country, rather than to follow the gentle- 
man from Indiana through the muddy waters of 
English serfdom. 

Mr. Chairman, the President, the Secretrry of 
the Treasury, and the friends of this bill, now 
gravely assert that Congress has no power to pass 
revenue laws with a view to protection of Ameri- 
can industry; that there is no constitutional author- 
ity for the exercise of any power to protect. Reve- 
nue, they now tell us, is the sole authority for lay- 
ing imposts and collecting duties; and that the true 
standard of the duty is the amount of importations 
that will be produced under it. Let me ask those 
gentlemen to tell me, if Congress does not possess 
the power to protect the labor and industry of the 
country, where the power is to be found? Does 
itexist nowhere? Do the States possess it, or has 
it perished in some obscure way? Sir, I trust that 
I shall be able to show that this power belonged 
to the States under the Confederation, was exer- 
cised by them to protect their manufactories, and 


was surrendered to Congress, under the belief and | 


trust of both the donor and the donee, the States 
and the General Government, that Congress would 
exercise it for the benefit of the States. The sur- 
render of so great and important a power was not 
done without due consideration and full informa- 
tion. 
and acquiring nothing. It was a surrender of a 
great power of State sovereignty to the necessities 
of the times, and with the understanding that it 
would be exercised for the benefit of all the ** Old 
Thirteen.’ 

After the revolutionary war was terminated by the 
treaty of peace, signed at Paris in 1783, the colo- 
nies experienced the want of proper laws to direct 
their trade and commerce with foreign nations. Un- 


der the articles of the Confederation no such system || 


was adopted, nor could any be obtained from other 
countries. None of the 
make treaties in relation to our trade or commerce, 
because, as a Confederation, the authority to im- 


ose discriminating duties was in the respective | 


tates, and not in one general government. The 
Government, under the Confederation, had not the 


It was not an idle ceremony, giving nothing | 
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power, and therefore it was powerless to act against 
the restrictive policy of other nations. This will 
appear to have been the difficulty in the way un- 
der the Confederation, by reference to the works 
of Mr. Jefferson. He went abroad as a commis- 
sioner to negotiate commercial treaties, and his let- 
ters, written during the years 1785 and 1786, to John 
Adams, John Page, James Madison, and others, 
show, the opinion of that great statesman as to 
the propriety of the States surrendering the power 
to lay duties to a general government, and also as 
to what should be the policy of loading the British 
manufactures with duties. I read his letter to 
John Adams, dated November 19, 1785: 

“The determination of the British Cabinet to make no 
equal treaty with us confirms me in the Opinion expressed 
in your letter of October 24, that the United States must 
pass a navigation act against Great Britain, and load her 
manufactures with duties, so as to give a preference to those 
of other countries.” 

Thus it will be seen that under the Con‘edera- 
tion no system of discriminating duties, nor of 
commercial treaties with foreign nations, could be 
adopted or negotiated. The Government had not 
the requisite power foreither. Not thatthe power 
existed nowhere, but because the States possessed 
it,and had not parted with it. The States not only 
possessed the power, but some of them—New 
York and Pennsylvania, and perhaps others—ac- 
tually exercised it to protect and encourage their 
State manufactures. 

The General Assembly of Pennsylvania, pre- 
vious to the adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States, passed several acts for the express 
purpose of protecting the labor and industry of her 
citizens. On the 20th of September, 1785, an act 
of Assembly was passed bearing this title: ** An 
‘act to encourage and protect the manufactures of 
‘this State, by laying additional duties on the im- 
‘ portation of certain manufactures which interfere 
‘with them.” This act was followed up by others 
| of similar import on the 24th December, 1785, and 
8th March, 1786, and finally by the act of 29th 
March, 1788, entitled broadly ‘An act to encour- 
age and protect the manufactures of this State.”’ 

Sir, this power, possessed and exercised by the 
States under the Confederation, is denied to them, 
and the exercise thereof inhibited by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. That Constitution was 
adopted in September, 1787, and empowers Con- 
gress to lay and collect imposts, and also to regu- 
late commerce with foreign nations and amone the 
several States. It forbids the States to lay any im- 
posts or duties on any exports or imports, except 
what may be absolutely necessary for executing 
its inspection laws. Pennsylvania, by ratifying 
the Constitution of the United States, has deprived 
herself of the power to protect her manufactures— 
a power which she possessed and exercised under 
the Confederation. She has yielded the power to 
Congress, and her people expect and demand that 
it should be exercised. You but mock at her calam- 
ities when you tell her that there is no power in 
Congress to protect her labor, and that the only 
use of this high grant is to collect revenue without 
regard to protection: a mere machine to increase 
importations and break down the industry and 
| skill of the country; to collect money enough to 
feed and pay Government officers and carry on its 
concerns, and to give American employment to the 

low-priced labor of Europe. 
| Mr. Chairman, the men of the Revolution, those 
_who framed the Constitution of the United States, 
and who took part in the deliberations and legisla- 
| tion under it, entertained no such free-trade opin- 


ions. The people everywhere in the States, in | 


giving expression to their joy at the adoption of 
the Constitution, forgot not, in their manifestations 
| of delight, to proclaim that now a Government ex- 
| isted with full power to protect them in their trade 
and commerce. This is familiar to all acquainted 
with the history of those times. The first Con- 
gress under the Constitution met in the city of New 
| York on the 4th of March, 1789, and immediately 

the people, by petition, demanded encouragement 
and protection to their commerce and manufactures. 
Little more than a month after the assembling of 
the first Congress, on the 11th of April, 1789, will 


“ A petition of the tradesmen, manufacturers, and others 
of the town of Baltimore, in the State of Maryland, whose 
names are thereunto subscribed, was presented to the House 

| and read, praying for an imposition of such duties on all for- 
' eign articles which can be made in America as will give a just 
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be found this entry on the Journals of the House: | 
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and decided preference to the labors of the petitioners, and 
that there may be granted to them, in common with the 
other manufaeturers and meehanies of the United States, 
such relief as in the wisdom of Congress may appear 
proper.”? 

On the 18th of April, 1789, the Journals of the 
House show another petition, from the mechanics 
and manufacturers of the city of New York, in 
which the petitioners, in pow erful language, de- 
mand that Congress will ‘extend a protecting hand 
to the interests of commerce and the arts.”’ From 
Philadelphia, Boston, and other places, similar pe- 
tillons were presented to the House, and will be 
found on the Journals, and are published at length 
in the State Papers, vol. lL. ‘These early indica- 
lions of the power and duty of Congress to protect 
the manufactures of the country will repay a peru- 
sil,and I recommend them to the consideration of 
those constitutional lawyers who have crown so 
much wiser than the founders of the Union. In 
these good old times even the State of South Caro- 
lina regarded the General Government as qualified 
to protect her commerce and shipping interests. On 
the Journals of the House will be found, April 
13, 1789: 


© The petition of the shipwrights of the city of Charleston, 


| in the State of South Carohna, was presented to the House 


and read, stating the distress they are in from the decline of 
that braneh of business, and the present situation of the trade 
of the United States ; and praying thatthe wisdom and policy 
of the National Legislature may be directed to such mens- 
ures, in a general regulation of trode and the establishment 
of a proper navigation act, as will tend to relieve the par- 
ticular distresses of the petitioners, and, in common with 
them, those of their fellow-shipwrights throughout the United 


States.” 

Was there any doubt entertained then whether 
Congress possessed the power to encourage and 
protect?) Why, sir, Congress answered this South 
Carolina petition, and gave them the act of July, 
1789, imposing duties on tonnage, and laying a 
duty of fifty cents per ton on all foreign vessels. 
This is protection to American shipping interest, 
asked for and obtained by the State which now 
denies the existence of any power to protect. So, 
too, the first Congress, ‘n answer to the petitions 
of the people for protection to American trade and 
m inufactures, enacted the law of the 4th of July, 
1789, which contains the familiar and definite pre- 
amble, ‘ whereas it is necessary for the support 
of government and the encouragement and pretec- 
tion of the manufacturers that duties be laid,’’ &e. 
This act passed on the 4th of July, (the political 
Sabbath of the nation,) and received the signature 
and approval of George Washington, whose whole 
life was devoted to the good of his country. Suir, 
permit me to say that I regard the preamble to this 
celebrated act as containing the true doctrine on 
the subject of impost laws. It discards the new- 
fangled free trade notion that revenue is the only 
authority for collecting duties, and says truly that 
it was enacted not only for revenue but also for 
protection; and I believe that the best revenue bill 
will be found to be that which affords a fair and 
adequate protection. It should not be forgotten 
that, whilst it is proposed by this bill to reduce the 
duties on all articles the produce or manufacture of 
the United States, it imposes them on a variety of 
articles not in competition with us, and which are 
now free. Tea and coffee, now used as a daily 
beverage by all our constituents, is to be taxed to 
make up for the reduced duties on protected arti- 
cles. The gentleman from Georgia regards iron 
and salt as much necessaries of life as tea and 
coffee, and wonders how it is that the latter is ex- 
empt from duty and the former is dutiable. Adopt- 
ing revenue as the only standard and rule to be 
observed in providing a system of duties, he is 
probably in the right; but if you apply the protec- 
tive principle, his wonder will be readily dispelled. 
We protect what we grow and make ourselves, 
not only with a view to revenue, but as an item of 
protection. Iron and salt are manufactured by our 
labor; tea and coffee are the products of other 
climes, and cannot come into compeution with the 
labor of our people. a 

I have not, Mr. Chairman, prepared the statisti- 
cal tables necessary to exhibit the operation of the 
tariff of 1842, and to compare the results with those 
of former tariff laws. have neither the neces- 
sary information nor the ability to argue or ex- 
plain this aspect of the protective system, other 
gentlemen fully competent to the task will do so, 
I trust. The Lancesbhs gentleman from Georgia 

' (Mr. Seasoun Jones] has beseeched us to eban- 
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don the entire system of protection, and to imitate 
England in throwing open her ports to the bread- 
stufls of the world. Do gentlemen flatter them- 
scives that the repeal of the British corn laws is 
out of affection for us, and is one of the triamphs 
of the doctrine of free trade? No, sir; England’s 
starving millions are clamorous for bread; it is be- 
coming with her a question of bread or revolution, 
and she permits other nations to fill the starving 
mouths of those whom she 1s berself unable to 
feed. The wanufacturing interests have given to 
Great Britain her influence and her power: to feed 
the elements of this power—her toiling and illy paid 
men, women, and children—she has admitted the 
Her policy is the estab- 
lishment of forcign markets to consume the labor 
of her immense population. For this she has 
drenched the plaius and mountains of India in 
human blood; for aforeign market she has, at ap- 
parent loss, pursued and enlarged her colonial sys- 


grains of other countries, 


this she has colonized Australia and Van 
Dieman’s Land, and for this she has clanned and 
juggled us out of a valuable seacoast and territory 
in Orevon. 

I find, in a 
view 
of the British Ministry if any one does— the aflirm- 
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| over land from the Eastern 
Mint In the mean time, the tong line ef coast (of Oregon) 
invites emigration from the over peopled shores of the Old 
World; when once the isthmus ot Darien is rendered trav 
ereable, the will be ea-rer and shorter than to Aus 
traha, whieh 40,000 of our countrymen have made in a sin 
gle vear. Let ous not, then, remain under the idle persua 
sion that we have enough. Ifthere is any one thing 
em whieh the mamtenance of that perilous greatness to Which 
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we have attained depends, more than all the rest, it is col 
onization, the opening of new markets, the creation of new 
customers. Wat we want is not to draw off driblets from 


our teeming multitudes, but to found new nations of com 
mercialatiies. In this view, to the mother country it opens 
a new merket. It forms anew link in the chain, along which 
our commercial intercommunication tr carried. The utter 
most parts of the earth are our inheritance.”’ 


Sir, if you destroy the protective system at this 
time, you will, [I fear, not only inflict a deadly 
wound on the labor and skill of this country, but 
you Ww ill ope n for the che ap labor of Europe ‘a new 
market; you will create for them new customers, 
more profitable than Eneland has recently obtain- 
ed by grasping the uttermost parts of the earth in 
her colonial system, 

The honorable gentleman who opened this de- 
bate thought proper to eulogize the liberal views 
and statesmanship of Sir Robert Peel, and wished 
that many here would imitate his example. Sir, 
the Minister of England in regard to the corn laws 
has only done that which he could not have avoid- 
ed and uned his place. Tle has admitted in 
British ports breadstulls, when necessity and per- 
haps rebellion or revolution was harshly demand- 
ing the But what else has this great 
commoner done to merit the admiration and ap- 
plause of this House? With one hand he asks 
for bread; with the other he tolls another knell 
over'the insulted people of Ireland. His corn law 
bill is accompan ed by his h ish coercion bill, and 
whilst he is here spoken of as in advance of the 
age in relation to the former, he has with the other 
measure gone back with barbaric stride to the feu- 
dalism of the 13th century. The curfew law that 
rang its feudal peals to the oppressed peasantry 
and collared serfs of that period, is to be re-enact- 
ed for Ireland. Every man’s house is no longer 
to be his castle; it is to be blotted from the rights 
of the Irish people. ‘The great Chatham said, 
** that the meanest cottage in the realm was secure 
‘from the insolence of office and the aggression of 
* power; that it might be roofless; that the snows 
‘of heaven might drift through it; that the wind 
‘might enter; the storms might enter; but the 
* King of England could not enter. All the forces 
* of the crown dared not pass the threshold of that 
‘ruined tenement.”’ Vain prediction, for in our 
days taking a duty off corn justifies an outrage on 
one of the most beautiful features of the British 
Constitution. Sir, in our laudations of this corn 
law champion, let us not forget that he it is who 
insults the generous-hearted children of Ireland at 
the door-sills of their cabins and at their hearth- 
stones, 


i hope that the bill will not receive the approval 


measure, 
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of the House; that the ‘* American system” will 
be permitted to continue, to remunerate in a proper 
degree the wages of labor; so that the people may | 
have confidence in the permanency of that system, 
as long as it may be needed, to protect the indus: 
try and independence of the country. 
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SPEECH OF MR. J. H. EWING, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rue Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 25, 1846. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on 


the state of the Union on the bill to reduce the 
duty on Imports, and for other purposes— 


Mr. EWING addressed the Committee as fol- 
lows: 

I rise with some reluctance upen the present 
occasion to address the committee upon the subject 
now under consideration, as 1 can have little hope 
of arresting their attention, after what has been 
said on the subject. But the interest which the 
State that I in part represent feels in the preser- 
vation of the protective policy to all American in- 
terests, induces me to participate in the debate. 

The subject has been so frequently discussed, 
and so favorably received by the country, that.we 
might have hoped that, at Jeast for the present, the 
subject would not have been agitated. Sul, there 
are those who contest both the constitutionality 
and expediency of the measure. As to the first, 
if precedents, or the judicial decisions of our high- 
est tribunals, are worth anything, this. question 
ought to be considered as settled, as we have 
both in its favor. ‘The attention of the country 
was early called to the subject. Immediately after 
the adoption of the Constitution and organization 
of the Government, on the meeting of the first 
Congress, President Washington recommended the 
subject to their attention; and among the very first 
acts which they passed was one for the encourage- 
ment of domestic manufactures, mechanic arts, and 
of home labor; and it will be recollected that there 
were many members of that body who had partici- 
pated in the formation of the Constitution, whom 
we may suppose understood all the powers intend 
ed to be conferred by its provisions. And, in ad- 
dition to this, it is a measure which every Admin- 
istration from that time down to the present has 
recommended and supported. But it would seem 
that the present incumbents have had some new 
light shed upon them, and they present to the 
country, as an experiment, a total change im their 
whole revenue laws; the expediency of which there 
is no better rule to judge of, than the practical ef- 
fects of the system upon the country, of which all 
can form an opinion. Theories may look well upon 
paper; but when they come to be carried into exe- 
cution, they often prove fallacious and destructive. 

There is, then, everything in the state of the 
country, one would have supposed, to warrant, at 
this time, a continuance of her present protective 
policy, and leave undisturbed the tariff act of 1842, 
whether we look to the highly prosperous condi- 
tion of the country, or to the amount of revenue 
required to be raised. ‘There has been no period 
of our country in which all her great interests have 
been more prosperous, when all her resources are 
developing themselves, and the manufacturing and 
mechanic arts are making rapid progress to eom- 
pete with the world for a market for her produc- 
tions. And at the moment while I am speaking, 
many, very many, resting with confidence upon 
the protection heretofore afforded, are investing 
large amounis of capital in manufactures, from | 
which, if left undisturbed, they may derive a fair 
interest from their investments, and afford employ- 
ment to thousands. Does any one desire to bring 


back the same state of things that existed in 1842, || § ; t 
| are superior to any nation on earth—capable of pro- 


when a gloom overshadowed the whole country— | 
the Government bankrupt and without credit, and 
the whole industry of the country paralyzed, one- 
half of our factories stopped, and the balance doing | 
half-work, the laborers thrown out of employment, 
and no means of supporting themselves and fami 
lies? 
It wae under this state of things, when, in 1842, | 


‘the laboring community, feeling that they had |. 
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been misled and deceived by the free-trade theo. 
ries advocated by the demagogues of the day 
took upon themselves, in defiance of the political 
vatronage of the Government, aided and sustained 
ie an active and powerful political party, to place 
at the head of this Government one of the nob), 
sons of the patriots of ’76; and with him can, 
into power a Whig Congress, that immediately 
reinstated the policy under which the country had 
always prospered, when properly regulated, and 
in consequence of which she has arrived at he; 
present prosperous condition; and all must realize. 
the improvement, from the time of the passage ot’ 
the present tariff bill to this time. If there he 
any, then, who doubt as to the policy of protec 
tion to home manufactures and labor, let them com 
pare the present state of things with what they 
were when the present law was enacted, to which 
I have heretofore referred them. But it is con 
tended that other causes have existed to brine 
about the distress which existed prior to the pas- 
sage of the present law; that the state of the coun- 
try was different; her financial concerns deranged 
That is true; but what caused it? Low duties, by 
which our country was flooded with foreign man 
ufactures, our specie drained fromus. The sane 
state of things has uniformly occurred under sim: 
lar circumstances, and always under low duties 
I appeal to those who remember the periods from 
1815 to 1824, and from 1837 to 1842, and rely 
upon facts rather than theories; from which they 
will learn, that whenever this country has afforded 
adequate protection to her enterprise and labor, 
just so in proportion she has flourished and pros- 
pered; and whenever the Government has failed 
to afford that protection, her business declined and 
distress followed. 

In the consideration of this subject as applicable 
to this country, we must take into view the char- 
acter of our people, the object of our Government, 
and the adaptation of our climate and soil to the 
production of all the necessaries of life, as well as 
the mineral resources of the country as adapted to 
the wants of the people. First, then, as to our 
people and Government: I desire to see the people 
of this Government placed upon a higher platform 
than they are in the old countries. I do not wish 
to see them laboring at twelve-and-a-half cents per 


| day; I do not wish to see our females driven to the 
| fields to Jabor for a bare support, and our agricul 


tural population mere serfs of the soil. No; we 
must have a different state of things; different 
hopes and aspirations, and a higher and nobler 
ambition. It is false reasoning to compare the 
freeborn children of this happy Republic with the 
ignorant, hardened, and degraded population of 
European countries. Our Government is difler- 
ent, our habits different, our education different, 
our home-born comforts and enjoyments are far 
superior. Let us not, then, sacrifice all these 
comforts for baseless theories, and destroy the 
happiness and welfare of our people by adopting a 
policy borrowed from other countries, in circum- 
stances wholly different from our own. 

I desire to make this a model government, such 
as our fathers intended it to be; one of self-govern- 
ment, where all should be placed upon an equal 
footing, with the same rights and privileges to all; 
where virtue and intelligence should alone entitle 
her citizens to claim preéminence in society; & 
country of political and religious freedom. I would 
ask if this is to be brought about by this levelling 
system, which is so strongly advocated by those in 
high places? Notso; we must not seek the aid of 
other countries, and make our labor dependent 
upon them; we must be independent of the world 
for the necessaries of life, and we must render the 
employments of our people such as to enable all to 
maintain themselves, and educate their children, 
and diffuse intelligence abroad. We havea coun- 
try unequalled—possessing all that variety of cli- 
mate and soil capable of producing all the impor- 
tant necessaries of life; ovr agricultural advantages 


ducing almost to an unlimited extent. Already do 
we raise more breadstuffs than will supply home- 
consumption. We havealsoalarge extent of south- 
ern country, adapted to the growing of sugar and 
cotton, the latter of which is exported to a large 
amount. We likewise have one of the best grazing 
countries in the world, from which we may realize 
large profits by raising of cattle, horses, hogs, sheep, 
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&c., and the growing of wool to almost any extent. 
Although but comparatively a few years since we 
commenced the wool-growing business, we have 
nearly a home supply; and, if there was a fair de- 
mand for the article, the quantity could be doubled 
in three years’ time. In addition to all those agri- 
cultural productions, which our country is so sus- 
ceptible of raising, we have great mineral resources: 
iron, coal, copper, lead, &c., all which are found 
in abundance in different sections of our country, 
and of equal purity to any other. The question, 
then, very naturally presents itself to every reflect- 
ing mind, whether it is better for this country to 
foster and cherish all these great natural resources 
of wealth which she possesses for manufactures 


and the mechanic arts, or confine her attention to | 


agriculture alone; because the policy of free trade 
at this time must necessarily lead to this result. As 
we do not possess either the capital or labor to com- 
pete with the foreigner, in bringing into use those 
great resources Of wealth, we do not profess to be 


able to manufacture many articles as cheap as they | 


do in the old countries. The price of labor in our 
country is vasdy higher than in the crowded popu- 
lation of other countries; and [ do not suppose 
any one would desire to see the price of labor 
brought down to the same standard as there. And 
if the laborer should have to pay a trifle more for 
the article of domestic manufacture, he has the sat- 
isfaction to know that he receives five times as 
much for his labor as he would under a different 
state of things. And we find by experience, that as 
we progress in any business, and cempetition can 
be kept up, the price of the home manufactured ar- 
ticle has fallen much below the price of the import- 
ed article previous to the time at which we com- 
menced the business. This is fully illustrated in 
the manufacture of coarse cottons, nails, and glass, 
which can now be had at one-third less price than 
they could before we commenced the business. 

There are, at this time, thousands and tens of 
thousands in this country, engaged in manufactures 
and mechanic arts, such as woollens, cottons, iron, 
salt, leather, hats, shoes, and a thousand other 
employments connected with these, all of which 
receive their protection. Suppose the protection 
heretofore afforded is taken from all those articles, 
and our people are not able to compete with the 
foreign articles: the consequence must be, that they 
will have to abandon the business. And to what 
will they turn their attention? The free-traders 
say, we must be an agricultural nation. Suppose, 
then, all those engaged in those several employ- 
ments referred to should turn their attention to ag- 
riculture: anyone can readily see the consequence 
of such a course. Already there is a surplus 
of breadstuffs, and no market; and you increase 
the quantity tenfold, and rely upon the foreign 
market to enable you to purchase all the necessa- 
ries of life. When they want, they will purchase 
from us, but should they have a supply at home, 
or nearer at hand than ours, we shall have no 
market. The consequence, then, is, that we have 
abundance to eat, but nothing to purchase any 
other necessaries of life, and thus render ourselves 
perfectly dependent on other nations, who will 
take all the advantages which we have given them 
by our erroneous policy. There is nothing which 
so readily shows the folly of such a course as when 
we take into view the distance of our market—hav- 
ing to transport our agricultural produce some three 
thousand miles. The cost of transportation and 
other incidental charges taken from the price, 
would leave little for the producer. Yet this is the 
result of free trade. The price of wheat at this 
time is not as much in Liverpool as in our eastern 
cities; yet we have a large surplus; so that the great 
market, which our western free-trade friends were 
to have when the British ports would be open to 
our breadstuffs, has vanished. 

There is no market you can rely upon except 
the home market. You must adopt such a policy 
as will induce men to engage in manufactures, the 
mechanic arts, and all the various pursuits, to ren- 
(ler ourselves independent of any other country. 


By this means you diversify labor, and each one is | 
providing for the various wants of society, and the | 


farmer feeding them-all, and in return receiving all 
the comforts of life from them. If there be a sur- 
plus of any one article, it goes into the foreign 
market as so much gain. Just in proportion as a 
nation shall induce a diversity of employment, so 
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that there is a mutual dependence among its mem- 
bers, and its industry so arranged as to meet the 
wants of the whole community to the extent of 
the demand, then prices will regulate themselves, 
and become uniform; but when dependent on for- 
eign nations, the result is just the reverse—the prices 
are always uncertain and wavering. At this time 
there is in this country a very large amount of 
capital invested in manufactures, and, from their 
ingenuity and skill, are enabled to furnish many 
articles nearly as cheap, if not altogether, as the 
foreign production, and a better article. We have 
arrived at this in consequence of the protection 
afforded, which has caused competition at home, 
and a reduction in price; and had not this protec- 
tion been afforded, none would have been induced 
to enter into a business which would have been 
certain loss to him, but we should still have con- 
tinued to purchase the foreign production, and ren- 
dered ourselves a dependant nation. Why, then, 
this restless spirit at the South in recard to imagin- 
ary evils and oppressions, which are constantly 
agitating the country? They ‘first advocate one 
policy, which the country adopts, and the people 
all adapt themselves to it, when they change 
their opinions, and they expect every other person 
to change also; and all this without any known 
cause. We sve nor hear of any distress in all this 
extended country; yet a bill has found its way into 
the House without any one asking it, calculated to 
uproot and destroy the whole business of the coun- 
try. Has not the present revenue bill met the ex- 
pectation of the country? Has it not produced 
sufficient revenue to meet the ordinary expenses of 
the Government? Has not the whole business of 
the country been reinstated, and now in a most 
prosperous condition? And yet an experiment is 
to be tried on the country, by the introduction of 
a bill the features and principles of which are to- 
tally different from our present system, and alto- 
gether untried in this country, or | believe any 
other. It was recommended for the first time by 
Mr. Secretary Walker, in his report made to the 


present Congress, and has been adopted by the | 


committee of this House—a system of ad valorem 
duties, the effect of which will be found inopera- 
tive, and destructive to the business of the country. 
It must necessarily lead to great frauds, as the im- 
porter will have his goods invoiced at perhaps half 
their value, send them to their agents here, and 
they are entered in the custom-house at invoice 
prices, by which they will pay but half what they 
ought or would have to pay by home valuation; so 
that but little protection is afforded, and less reve- 
nue. 

By the principle heretofore adopted of specific and 
minimum duties, amuch greater amount of reve- 
nue is derived, and a fairer protection to home pro- 
ductions. But it would seem that the committee 
had in view the foreign interest; for, not content 
with the reduction of duties, they also are prepar- 
ing to furnish the foreign manufacturer a store- 
house for his goods, by which he may send his 
goods into the country, store them up, and wait 
the opportunity of the most favorable market, and 
by this means have the country at all times flood- 
ed with foreign productions, to the prejudice of the 
home manufacturer, and the interests of the coun- 
try generally. 

The friends of the present bill do not profess 
that it will produce anything like the same amount 
of revenue, with like importation as heretofore, and 
the deficiency is to be made up, according to Mr. 
Secretary Walker’s notion, by buying more of the 


foreign productions and less of the home; take , 


from our own people and give it to England; starve 
our own people and feed foreign paupers. 

To what, then, are we to attribute the change 
sought for by the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. 8. 
Jones}? I presume he gives the true one: he says 
it was so decreed at the Baltimore Convention, 
where they decided that all duties were a tax on 
the agriculturists of the country, and must be re- 
repealed. Now, sir, if that be the sentiment of the 
farmers of Pennsylvania, I either misunderstand 
or misrepresent them, as I represent emphatically 
an agricultural district, where the people live by 
the raising of grain and wool; and all that I own 


| is connected with those pursuits. If, then, the doc- 
_ trine of gentlemen who contend for free trade to 


venefit the farmers be true, I am advocating a pol- 


i icy contrary to their interest as well as my own. 
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But the farmers of my district are intelligent men, 
who believe that they cannot better protect their 
own interest, than by protecting the manufactur- 
ing and mechanical arts, by which they create a 
demand for their agricultural products, and enable 
them, by rendering their business profitable, to 
purchase them; and the more you can induce to 
enter into those employments, so many more there 
is to feed. And they have learned from their ex- 
perience that whenever there was fair and just pro- 
tection, they received full prices for their produce; 
and that as duties were lowered, prices regularly 
fell; and being satisfied with this practical illustra- 
tion of the policy, they do not desire that any ex- 
periments should be made at their expense. The 
ideaso much hawked about, that all other inter- 
ests are taxed for the benefit of the manufacturing 
interest, is most absurd; they reeeive no vreater 
protection than any other interest. There is a duty 
on all foreign productions which come in compe 
tition with the home productions, and the duties 
levied are not for the individuals engaged in any 
particular business, but they are for the promotion 
of the business itself. There are no monopolies 
in this country; every branch of business is epen 
to competition, to all who may desire to enter 
into It. 

Much has been said as to the profits of the man- 
ufacturing interest as compared with agriculture: 
that they receive double the amount of per centage 
on their capital. It is true that the capital invest- 
ed in manufactures has latterly yielded a greater 
profit than the agricultural: and so it ought to be, 
as his risks are tenfold—his whole capital may 
be lost in an hour; the farmer’s course 1s slow 
but certain. Itis alsourged that, notwithstanding 
we are able to manufacture some articles as low 
as they can be imported, the duties are sull con- 
tinued. Now I would ask those gentlemen, if they 
have any right to complain if they get the article 
as cheap as they could if the duty was taken off? 
What possible difference could it make to them? 
Their doctrine was to buy where they could buy 
cheapest; and where could the South buy thete 
coarse cottons cheaper than in the market of their 
own country. And it was a matter of some import- 
ance to the manufacturer to have the whole mark- 
et, as he could manufacture $1,000 worth of goods 
cheaper than he could $500. It is mortifying to 
witness here, and incertain portions of the country, 
such feelings of hostility to home production, I 
am sorry that gentlemen have so little American 
feeling, and that the press should be so totally 
devoid of pride of country; which remark might 
well apply to the Government organ in this city. 
Instead of exulting, as one would do who pos- 
sessed a true American spirit, in the progress of 
our country towards real and practical indepen- 
dence, that organ seemed not to know what such 
a feeling meant. Nothing will do but they must 
be continually quoting English authorities against 
our home policy; and when our late exhibi- 
tion was held in this city of the production of 
American ingenuity and industry—a_ spectacle 
well calculated to move and warm the heart 
of every man who loved his country—that paper 
breathed nothing but a spirit of contemptuous 
ridicule: it was called a caster: and held up 
to scorn and contempt; while a constant effort 
was made by daily editorials to produce an unfa- 
vorable impression throughout the country towards 
our native industry. That paper should have been 
the last to hold such language, or breathe such 
a spirit while it was feeding so lavishly at the pub- 
lic crib, enjoying the greatest monopoly under this 
Government. 

Much has been said about the price of labor 
since the passage of the present tariff bill. It has 
been contended that all the benefits inured to the 
proprietors, and not to the laborers. Now this 
allegation is not sustained by facts; as It appears 
from all the statements which have been exhibited 
by the manufacturers throughout the whole coun- 
try, that immediately after the passage of the 
bill of 1842, prices advanced, and there was a de- 
mand for labor. And I well know, that in a large 
manufacturing district adjoining my own, (the 
city of Pittsburg,) which is noted for its numerous 
factories, and proverbial for its industry, that 
prior to the passage of the present tariff bill, there 
existed. great distress among the laboring popula- 
tion of that district; that many of the manufacto- 
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ries had stopped work altogether, and many others 
only doing half work, and hundreds without any 
employment whatever. The change, however, was 
almost instantaneous after the of the 
present tariff law. Confidence was restored, life 
was breathed into the whole country, labor was in 
" demand, prices advanced, and all appeared to feel 
and breathe ensier; the farmer again found a mar- 
ket for his productions. ‘They do not desire to 
witness a renewal of those scenes. It would not 
be an easy task to convince them that low duties 
gave high prices, and that free trade operated in 
favor of home they have learned in the 
school of experience the sad reverse of this. 


passage 


labor: 


It has been contended, with a spirit of triumph, 
that the people had 
late Presidential ele 
the protective policy; 


viven a fair expression at the 


that the issue was made on 
the repeal of the bill of 1842. To this the people 
of Pennsylvania demur: they east twenty-four elec- 
toral votes for President Polk, and yet it is well 
known that all parties there advocate the protective 
policy; and,at the late canvass, there was nothing 
more common than to inseribed upon their 
Democratic banners, Polk, Dallas, Texas, and the 
Tariff of 1842. It true the Whigs made every 
effort to show the people the danger that their 
course would likely lead to; that the present Iex- 
ecullve Was Oppose d, and always had been, to our 
pohiey: and, if elected, the whole business of our 
State would be hazarded; and to sustain our posi- 
tion, we read Mr. Polk’s addresses to the people 
of his own State, made on various occasions, to 
show his free-trade views; but notwithstanding all 
this, we were met by the leaders of the Democratic 
marty, on the stump, with the assurance that Mr. 
Polk was as good a tariff man as Mr. Clay; that he 
had voted for the tariff bill of 1832, which gave as 
much protection to some articles as the present bill, 
but without his reasons for that vote, which he 
himself had given, which was to reduce the duties 
on the bill of 1828. Still fearing for the 
of their candidate, the present Secretary of State, 
Mr. Buchanan, one ef the sons of Pennsylvania, 


acc 


is 


success 


came out and addressed the people, sustaining all 
the allegations of the leaders of his party as to 
Mr. Polk's views in favor of protection. I may here 
also refer to Mr. MeCandless’s famous Clarion 
letter, the present candidate for Congress of the 
Democratic party from the strongest manufactur- 
ing district in Pennsylvania: he gave the iron mas- 
ters of Clarion strong assurances that Polk was a 
good tariff man, as good as Clay; and to make as- 
surance doubly sure, and that the people should 
have no fears on the subject, John K. Kane, of the 
city of Philadelphia, wrote a letter to Mr. Polk, in 
which L have a right to presume that he said the 
elecuon in Pennsylvania was somewhat doubtful, 
and that the great difliculty was as to his views on 
the tariff, and that he must write a letter, the terms 
of which were probably dictated, such as the party 
would be satisfied with. That l may not misrep- 
resent him, I give his letter. 

The letter is dated at Columbia, Tennessee, on 
the 19th of June, 1844, and says: 

“] have received recently several letters in reference to 
my opinions on the subject of the tariff, and, among others, 
yours of the 30th ultimo. My opinions on this subject have 
been often given to the public; they are to be found in my 
public acts and in the public discussions in which I have 
participated. 

* Tam in favor of atariill for revenue, such a one as will 
yield a sufficient amount to the treasury to defray the 
expenses of the Government economically administered. In 
adjusting the details of a revenue tariff, [ have heretofore 
sanctioned such moderate discriminating duties as would 
produce the amount of revenue needed, and, at the same 
time, afford reasonable incidental protection to our home in- 
dustry. Lam opposed to a tariff for protection merely, and 
not for revenue. 

* Acting upon these general principles, itis well known 
that I gave my support to the policy of General Jackson’s 
Administration on this subject. I voted against the tariff 
actof 1828. [voted for the act of 1822, which contained 
modifications of some of the objectionable provisions of the 
actof i828. As a member of the Committee of Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives, | gave my assent to 
a bill reported by that committee in December, 1822, making 
further modifications of the act of 1888, and making also 
discriminations in the imposition of the duties which it pro- 
posed. ‘That bill did not pass, but was superseded by the 
bill commonly called the Compromise bill, for which I 
voted, 

“In my judgment it is the duty of the Government to ex- 
tend, as far as it may be practicable to do so, by its revenue 
Inws, and all other means within its power, fair and just 
protection to all the great interests of the whole Union, 
eibracing 


commerce, and navigation. J. K. POLK.” 


tion in favor of the repeal of 
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agriculture, manufactures, the mechanic arts, | 





From which we are to understand that he is in 
favor of a revenue tariff, with incidental protection 
to all the great interests of the country, combining 
agriculture, manufactures, the mechanic arts, com- 
meree and navigation. Now this is all we desire in 
Pennsylvania. We do not claim that we ought to 
raise more revenue than is necessary to meet the 
ordinary expenses of the Government economical- 
ly administered. AJl we ask is, that the duty shall 
discriminate for protection; that it shall be assess- 


ed on all those articles that come fairly into com- | 


petition with our home productions. This will, in 
my opinion, at all times afford fair protection. 
Now the present is a revenue tariff, and, as such, 
ailords proper protection; it does not raise more 
than the ordinary amount of revenue for the ex- 
penses of the Government. For the last three 
years it has produced about $26,000,000, which 
is about the annual expenditure. ‘The only mat- 
ter, then, of difference, is, that the Whigs claim 
to levy the duty for protection according to the 
Polk letter, and the free-traders desire to levy it 
upon articles that are not raised in this country, 
and do not come in competition with home pro- 
duets. But let me come back to this letter, for 
there are some questions of interest connected with 
it. Was it written in good faith, and does it ex- 
press the honest opinions of the Executive? How 
does it harmonize with Secretary Walker’s reve- 
nue notions, which we may fairly receive as the 
organ of the Administration on the subject of 
revenue? He says that no duty is to be levied be- 
yond a revenue duty: the moment it shall afford 
protection it shall be reduced. Now, one thing 
is certain: the people of Pennsylvania have been 
deceived by one of two parties, or, perhaps, 
by both. If Mr. Polk’s letter was merely intend- 
ed to catch the votes of Pennsylvania, and pro- 
cured by the leaders for that purpose, then both 
are responsible to the people; and Lam unwilling 
to discredit the leaders of the Democratic party so 
much as to suppose they did not know what Mr. 
Polk’s views always had been. I will leave that 
question, however, to be settled between them- 
selves and their constituents. One thing is cer- 
tain, that the people of Pennsylvania have given 
their aid to the election of a President opposed to 


all their interests; and it will be very little satisfac- | 


tion for them to know that for all their sacrifices 
they have secured a Secretary of State, Mr. Bu- 
chanan, Vice President Dallas, and a district judge, 
John K. Kane, the same individual who wrote to 
Mr. Polk. Will the honest and self-confiding cit- 


izens of Pennsylvania feel that they have been | 


compensated for their sacrifices? 


Will they longer | 


continue in their false position, and, for the sake | 


of political power, sacrifice all their interests for 

the gratification of a few leaders of the party? 
Heretofore the Whigs have stood forward as 

the conservatives of the nation. While they have 


taken care of the interests of the nation, the free- | 
traders have revelled in the spoils of office. But the | 


time has come when the people cannot longer be 


deceived; they have the power in their own hands. | 
My Democratic colleague [Mr. BropHeap] says | 


that they maneuvered well in Pennsylvania to 
keep the power in the hands of the Democracy. 


And he now calls upon his party to come up and | 


take care of the interests of his State. You might 
as well call spirits from the vasty deep—they come 
not, 


Pass this bill, and what must be the effect | 


upon many of the States who are largely indebted | 


for the construction of internal improvements, 
which have been made with a view to their inter- 
nal trade, many of which have just been finished, 


by which their internal resources can be brought | 


to some account? You strike them down. 
deeply mortified for my own State: she is in a false 


I feel | 


position, and one, I fear, from which I cannot free | 


her, without discrediting her for that intelligence 
which I should like to extend to her. 


She has | 


been principally instrumental in bringing about the | 


present state of things, by placing at the head of the 
Government a President whose principles are at 
war with Pennsylvania interests. What is to be- 


come of her magnificent internal improvements, | 


constructed at a cost of $40,000,000, to carry her 
iron and coal to market; all of which at this time 
are doing an immense business? I learn from the 


papers that a short time since, they sent fifty thou- | 


sand tons to market in one week, worth $200,000; 
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credit, paying her interest, and when she thought 
all was safe, and that she should realize some bene. 
fit for her great expenditures, the party in power, 
as if jealous of our prosperity, prepare for the level- 
ling system. The Democrats of Pennsylvania may 
well appeal to you, and ask if they deserve such 
treatment at your hands, after the support they 
gave you at the last Presidential election; when, 
regardless of their own interest, they rallied around 
the standard of Polk, Dallas, Texas, and the Tariff 
of 1842, and wentitblind. Is this their reward for 
such subserviency to party ? 

But suppose you pass the bill: will it meet the 
ordinary expenses of the Government? There is no 
one who supposes that it will raise more than $17,- 
000,000, if you strike out tea and coffee, which | 
take for granted will be done; how then do you pro- 
pose to raise the deficiency to meet the ordinary 
expenses, without taking into view the expenses 
of the war? What must the country think of a 
proposition submitted by a Committee of Ways and 
Means to reduce the duties almost one-half, when 
the present duties do not meet the expenses of the 
Government, and not only that, but so levied as 
to strike at the business of the country ? The next 
thing we shall see will no doubt be a proposition 
to issue ten or fifteen millions of treasury notes, 
which, after a while, will have to be met by an ex- 
cise tax, and very likely even at the present ses- 
sion we may have another tariff bill to levy a duty 
upon tea and coffee, and all the free articles, to be 
called a war bill, to give it favor. 

The honorable member from New York [Mr. 
Cour] has charged upon the Whigs that they 
were disposed to increase the expenditures of the 
Government, with a view to the preservation of the 
tariff; that they had voted for all appropriation 
bills. Now there is about as much charity in this 
allegation as one would expect from the free- 
traders. But it comes with an ill grace from one of 
the majority of this House, to make such a charge 
upon the minority. I should like to be informed 
what bills the Whigs have voted for, which have 
not been reported by a Democratic committee. 
Talk of the Whigs passing bills through this 
House with a Democratic majority of sixty against 


‘them. This will not do, gentlemen; you have the 


House, Senate, and Executive; you have all the 
committees which originate the bills; you cannot 
shift the responsibility; it fairly belongs to you, 
and the people will hold you responsible. ‘The 
Whigs have heretofore stood between you and 
the people, and prevented your destructive meas- 
ures. Still you ena made capital out of it, and 
retained the patronage of the Government. We 
have endeavored to expose the folly of your meas- 
ures, and the certain distress that would inevitably 
follow should you succeed in your policy. Here- 
tofore we have been successful in staying your 
hands; but now you have come into power with 
the professed declaration that the tariff is to be 
repealed, and I leave the issue with the people, 
under a firm conviction that the policy of the 
Whigs is the policy of the country, to lead her to 
that high destination to which we all would desire 
to see her arrive. 
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SPEECH OF MR. W. SAWYER, 


OF OHIO, 


In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 10, 1846. 


On the Bill requiring the appointment of Officers 
and Clerks in the several Departments at Wash- 
ington, to be made from all the States in propor- 
tion to their representation in Congress. 


Mr. SAWYER obtained the floor, and proceeded 
in a course of remark which attracted the marked 
attention of the committee. : 

Mr. Cuairman: I have been anxiously trying to 
get this bill up ever since the commencement of 
the session, and I rejoice that we have finally 
reached it to-day, though with much difficulty. 
Now, sir, I ask nothing but what. is clearly right, 
and what I shall be able to prove is right by irref- 
ragable evidence. I am not at all surprised to see 
opposition to this measure from certain quarters, 


and just at the moment when she has retrieved her || for the moment it was brought forward there was 
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a good deal of fluttering and evident alarm among | 
= = 


the representatives of the “Old Dominion,”’ and 
certain other gentlemen on this floor. [ will satis- 
factorily explain, before I get through, why the 


calling up of this bill has so much disturbed the | 


equanimity of the members from Virginia; but I 


will first give the reasons which I suspect have | 


roused the opposition of the gentleman from Ili- 
nois, [Mr. Doveass.] He is, I understand a bach- 
elor. [General laughter. ] 

Mr. Henr called the gentleman to order. 

Mr. Dovetass said, | hope not on so delicate a 
point. [Renewed laughter. | 

Mr. Sawyer proceeded. I say that the gentle- 
man’s associations in this city are such as to 
awaken his liveliest sympathies for many with 
whose interests this bill will doubtless interfere. 
Bachelors are always fond of the ladies, and the 
older they get the more easily they become their 
dupes, and the instruments by which they accom- 
plish their selfish purposes. A fair lady has a 
brother, a father, or ason, in one of the departments, 
whose salary is expended in the silks, satins, and 


paints, which render her beautiful in the eyes of the | 


bachelor; and when she asks a favor, the poor frail 


and flattered sucker is ready to die with delight to | 


think he may be able to serve so fair a creature. 
He thinks not of the many faithful warm-hearted 
friends he has left at home, who have labored so 
earnestly and successfully to raise him to the post he 
occupies; he forgets the poor farmer, who has often 
left his plough to stir up his neighbors and carry 
them with him to the polls, and whose qualifications 


are often equal to those pampered menials we find in | 


the offices in this city. Yes, sir, vanity and weak- 


ness, acted upon by the smiles of a pretty woman, | 


will often produce this effect; but they are not 
confined to bachelors alone. 
profound regret and mortification, some of our best 
men seduced from the straight path of Democratic 
simplicity and honesty by the blandishments of 
the aristocratic society of this city. 
from the true faith 1s by no means confined to 
bachelors. 


There is a vast number of others that | 


I have seen, with | 


This apostacy | 


fall in the same way and by the same weapons. | 


First they receive a little note with a pictured wafer 
upon it: this is the first drop of the subtle poison 
which is administered, and which only increases 
the appetite for more; his curiosity is raised, his 
vanity flattered, and he almost longs for the 


evening of ‘* the party.”” Here his eyes everywhere | 
meet the smiles of the ladies, and his ears are | 


saluted with voices sweet with hypocritical com- 
pliment. Other allurements are spread around him, 


and he soon drinks to drunkenness the social | 


poison, Which soon spreads through and corrupts 


lis whole heart and soul, and he becomes the wil- | 
ling victim and tool of a heartless, hypocritical, | 


and sycophantic confederacy. 


But before I proceed further with my sermon, | 


will give you my text. You will find it 1 think in 
the third Annual Message of General Jackson. 
This good and wise man soon discovered the evil 
effects produced by the iniquitous system long in 
vractice in this city of the unjust appointments and 
ong continuance in office of the pauper aristocracy 


of this District, and the immediate surrounding | 


States. ‘The veteran statesman thus speaks on the 
subject: 


“There are, perhaps, few men who can, for any great 
length of time, enjoy office and power without being more 
orless under the influence of feelings unfavorable to the 
faithtul discharge of their public duties. Their integrity 
may be proof against improper considerations immediately 
addressed to themselves ; but they are apt to acquire a habit 
of looking with indifference upon the public interests, and 
of tolerating conduct from which an unpractised man would 
revolt. Office is considered as a species of property; and 
government rather as a means of promoting individual in- 
terest than as an instrument created solely for the service 
of the people. Corruption in some, and in others a perver- 


sion of correct feelings and principles, divert government | 





from its legitimate ends, and make it an engine for the sup- | 


port of the few at the expense of the many. The duties of 
all public officers are, or, at least, admit of being made, so 


ily themselves for their performance; and I cannot but 
believe that more is lost by the long continuance of men in 
Office than is generally to be gained by their experience. 
I submit, therefore, to your consideration, whether the 
efficiency of the Government would not be promoted, and 
official industry and integrity better secured, by a general 
aw of the law which limits appointments to four 

“In a country where offices are created solely for the 
benefit of the people, no one man has any more intrinsic 
night to official station than another. Offices were not es- 
tablished to give support to particular men, at the public 


_ spoils.” 


| we preach and preaching what we practise. 


expense. No individual wrong is therefore done by remo- 
val, since neither appointment to, nor continuance in, office 
is matter of right. The incumbent became an officer with 
a view to the public benefits; and when these require his 
removal, they are not to be sacrificed to private interests. 
It is the people, and they alone, who have a right to com 
plain when a bad officer is substituted for a good one. He 
who is removed has the same means of obtaining a living 
that are enjoyed by the millions who never held office. The 
proposed limitation would destroy the idea of property, now 
so generally connected with official station; and although 
individual distress may be sometimes produced, it would, 
by promoting that rotation which constitutes a leading prin- 
ciple in the republican creed, give healthful action to the 
system.’ 

Such are the opinions of one of the greatest and 
best men this world ever produced; they are not 
the opinions of a deluded theorist, who only dreams 
of causes and etlects, and then fancies his dreams to 
be reality; far from it: they are the opinions of a 
practical and thorough statesman, matured by ob- 
servation and experience, and poured from the ful- 
ness of an honest heart. You will recollect the 
circumstances under which he expressed these 
opinions: He found himself obliged to turn out a 
great many officers; and, like an honest man, as the 
representative of the people, he felt himself called 
upon to make known to the country the reasons 
which induced him to pursue this course. This 
he did in his communication to the assembled rep- 
resentatives of the nation, because he considered it 
an evil of such magnitude as to call for their inter- 
position by the enactment of a law to prevent its 
recurrence. A hue-and-ery, loud and long, was 
raised against the old General, because he did not 
choose to consider the Whig title to office for life 
“clear and unquestionable.’’ ‘The doctrine he pro- 
mulgated was considered the most damnable here- 
sy, and the practice of it, the most arbitrary and 
tyrannical proscription, But the rippling of the 
rivulet’s wave against the rocky mountain’s base 
has about as much effect to overthrow the moun- 
tain as these Whig clamors had to turn the old 
man from what he believed to be right and just. 
He desired Congress to take the matter into con- 
sideration. It was not done, and the corrupt and 
corrupting influence of this state of things has been 
increasing ever since. The subject is now again 
before Congress; and I believe there is a large ma- 
jority in this House, whose experience and obser- 
vation have convinced them not only of the pro- 
priety but the necessity of passing this bill. ‘The 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Doverass] objects to 
the details of the bill, as being impracticable, but 
does not object to a general system like that pro- 
posed. Well, let him bring forward his amend- 
ments which he considers necessary to render the 
bill useful: this is his privilege, nay, duty; and if 
they seem to me to be better calculated to secure 
the ends desired than those portions of the bill 
they are designed to supersede, I will most cheer- 
fully give them my support. 

Iam aware, Mr. Chairman, that there has been 
a great cry throughout the country, and especially 
by the Whiz party, about proscription for opin- 
ion’s sake. And in the early part of this session, 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. G. Davis] read 
us a lecture about proscribing men for the exercise 
of a privilege guarantied to all—the privilege of 
speaking their opinions without restraint; or, in 
plainer words, about turning men out of office be- 
cause they are not of our politics. Mr. Chairman, 
I hold the doctrine that * to the victors belong the 
The only difference between the Demo- 
crats and Whigs in this respect is, that the Whigs 
declaim against it in words but practise it in actions. 
We, the Democrats, have not risen to the refine- 
ment of hypocricy with as much facility as the 
Whigs, and therefore follow in the beaten track of 
our plain republican ancestors, by practising what 
I re- 

eat it, I hold the doctrine that ‘‘ to the victors be- 
ong the spoils;”’ and I practise it both in my pub- 
lic and private walks; or, in other words, I hold 


| it to be a just principle (if gentlemen do not like 
plain and simple, that men of intelligence may readily qual- || J P oe 


the phrase which I have used) that the party in 
power have a right to the offices; and whenever 
the party to which I am attached, and the party 
which I have struggled to get into the ascendency, 
abandon this ground, I shall consider it a dereliction 
of duty, and raise my voice against it. 

Mr. Chairman, as astonishing as it may seem to 
you, and as it will be to the people of this country 
when — shall become acquainted with the fact, 
I must tell you, that when this session of Congress 
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_ up boldly for their rights, and send suc 
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commenced, after the present Executive and the 
heads of the departments were placed in power by 
the Democratic party, at great ouble and expense, 
(lavghter]—yes, I say expense—we may as well 
give things their right names, and then we shall 
not be mistaken; it would be foolish, and dishonest 
too, to deny a fact which every man of the slight- 
est intelligence very well knows, that in all these 
politcal campaigns, great expenses are incurred— 
it would be worse than weakness to deny it; and 
although gentlemen appear to make merry at the 
announcement of the fact, whether on account of 
ts triteness or the novelty of its being stated, I 
neither know nor eare, but this ] do know, that no 
gentiemen can better appreciate that statement than 
the Whigs; and I will venture to say, there is not 
one of them within my hearmg who does not, at 
this moment, recall to mind the many heavy drains 
upon his purse, occasioned by his efforts to foist 
himself and party into power: Well, as I was 
going to say, at the commencement of the session, 
there were seven hundred and thirty clerks in the 
several departments at the seat of government. I 
have taken some pains to ascertain the facts, and 
state only what Lam prepared to prove. Now, of 
these seven hundred and thirty clerks, there were, 
at the commencement of the session, iro hundred 
and thirty-five Whigs—active and busy Whigs—the 
abject slaves and ready tools of that party, 

But this injustice is not confined to the depart- 
ments in this city. It exists in the whole diplo- 
inatic corps—places of the highest trust and profit. 
Of the seven resident Ministers abroad, five are 
from the slave States; of the fourteen chargés des 
affaires, eleven are from the slave States; and not 
one, either of the resident ministers or chargés, is 
from a Western State. Todd, our late Minister to 
Russia, was from Kentucky, a western State, but 
has been recalled; and the claims for the appoint- 
ment of a western Democrat to fill the vacaney 
were too strong to be overlooked; and what is the 
consequence? Why, rather than fill it with a west- 
ern man, the place is left vacant, and the duties of 
the office left to be discharged by the Secretary of 
Legation, Mr. John R. Clay. We had lately au 


'vhargé from the West to the Republic of Peru, 


Mr. John A. Bryan, but he was permitted to hold 
his office only for the space of about four months ; 
he was then recalled, and his place filled by another 
person, Whom nobody knows, but you may readily 
guess he was not from the West. Mr. Bryan 
was an old and steadfast Democrat, but he unfor- 
tunately hailed from the West, and off went his 
head; while Henry A. Wise, Minister to Brazil, 
with the handsome salary of nine thousand dollars 
a year, a bitter Whig, and the most malignant ene- 
my to General Jackson’s and Mr. Van Buren’s 
Administrations in Congress, and who, in the vio- 
lence of his Federal rancor, insulted Mr. Polk 
himself, is retained. The West will be astounded 
at these facts, but they do not know that Virginia 
must be accommodated, both Whigs and Demo- 
crats, no matter who is neglected or trampled upon. 
Yes, there is no other reason under heaven why 
Wise should be retained, except that he is a Vir- 
ginian, that prolific mother of office-holders and 
office-seekers. Of the one hundred and thirty-three 
secretaries of legation, consuls, and agents abroad, 
six only are from the great West, and not one from 
Ohio, although the third State in the Union. We 
will be compelled to submit to this injustice for a 
time, but I will venture to prophesy that the day 
is not far distant when the West will not only 
claim but receive her own. Let her peome stand 
1 Represent- 

atives here only as will truly and independently 
represent their interests and views, and their wishes 
will no longer be neglected. I for one will speak 
my mind freely; and neither fear nor favor shall 
ut a seal upon my lips, when the interests of those 
Feapenoens are neglected or trampled under foot. 
The favoritism extended to certain portions of this 
Union; the neglect and contumely with which the 
other portions are treated, have no parallel in any 
other country under heaven, except where despot- 


_ism reigns in unrestrained corruption. 


Mr. W. Henr inquired of Mr. Sawyer how 


he knew those persons to be Whigs whom he 


stated to be? ; 
Mr. Sawyer. That isa pretty hard question, 

I admit, just now; but a little while ago, when the 

contest was going on which placed Mr. Polk in 
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the presidential chair, there would have been no 
dificnity in the matter whatever. ‘These fellows 
would have been very much offended had any one 
expressed a doubt of their devotion to the Whig 
, when it was the universal belief of Whir- 
dom that its cause was about to triumph; but there 
were calm and sharp observers here, who had 
savacity enough to suspect that there was a 
bility of the Whig cause failing, and they be 


enum 


OSSI- 


lieved 





a day would come when it would be a matter of 


curious interest to know what part certain gentle- 
men took tn the pending election, and they took 
notes accordingly. In the printed reports, House 
document No, 200, the gentleman will find a list 
of all the clerks in the diferent Executive depart- 
ments in this city. Well, [ took this list, and hav- 
ing made some acquaintances here upon whose 
veracity and knowledge I could place the fullest 
reliance, L made diligent inquiry of them as to the 
volitics of each individual, and as to the part he 
iad taken in the contest of 1844: from these sources 
{ have fully satisfied myself of tne truth of the 
statements [ have made. — 

A few of my friends from my district were anx- 
ous to obtain situations here, and | wae as anxious 
to have them provided for, because | knew them 
to be worthy and capable; but | was met at the 
threshold, and told that nothing could be done for 
my friends. This fact I communicated to them, 
and they think their political character must have 
been misapprehended, or that there is some foul 
play in the business. As to the uspicion of toul 
play, there can be no doubt of it; but as to their 
political integrity, it was too well known to me to 
admit of any question at all. My constituents— 
l mean the Democratic portion of them—are as pure 
and devoted Democrats as the world can aflord: 
under all circumstances, and at all times, they are 
found manfully fighting under the banner of equal 
rights, and victory has never yet once deserted their 
standard. Yet LT have not been able to obtain an 
appoimtment, even of the most insignificant kind, 
for a single one of them; and of course they are 
curious to know the reason, and they shall know 
it. Let the blame rest where it belongs. ‘There 
is nO man so exalted in station that he should not 
hear the plain truth, nor so sacred in person that 
merited censures should not fall with full force 
upon him, 
it should. IT ecannot tell my constituents there are 
no places here for them; that would not be the 
truth: there are places; there are two hundred and 
thirty-five places, now held by Federalists, every 
one of whom ought to be turned out, and the places 
given to sound Democrats. | told the President 
of this state of things, and asked him to make a 
clean sweep of this viperous brood, and requested 
places for two or three of ny friends—places by 
no means the most lucrative, too—but I had not 
the satisfaction of success l brought no one with 
me, but I met with one here, and | know that his 
circumstances and deserts gave him just claims, 
and [was anxious to see him succeed. Appli- 
cation after application has been presented, and 
tailed; a united effort was made by the Democratic 
portion of the delegation from Ohio to procure ap- 
wintments for some of our friends who came here, 
mut with like result. [know other gentlemen from 
other States, who have done the same, and shared 
the same fate. The excuse at the department was, 
that there were no places for them; while, in two 
or three instances, I proposed that they should 
turn out some of these Whigs—not those who have 
been in a few days or a year, but those who have 
been in forty years, and some who have been in 
ten years. The length of time during which most 
of them have been in varies from ten to forty years ! 
These places, by every principle of justice and 
equity, belong to us: the Democrats have won 
them in the hard fight, and it is but reasonable that 
they expect the benefits to accrue to them; but up 


to this day they have looked in vain for this act of 


simple justice; and to obtain it I have tried, and 
some of my colleagues have tned, from the com- 
mencement of the session, but without success. 
And what is the result? Several gentlemen have 
coine here and applied for office, which they had 
not only the right to do, but they had a right to 
expect their applications to be granted: they asked 
me to go and intercede with the President and the 
heads of the departments for them, and sat down 
here under fair promises that, after a time, room 


I say, then, let the blame rest where | 
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should be made for them; they stay here some 
two, three, or six months—some longer and some 
shorter—waiting for places, until they have spent 
all their money; and yet the promise is as far from 
being fulfilled as it was when it was first made. 
Finding their money gone, and no prospect of bet- 
ter fortune, they are anxious to return home, but 
have not the means, and they call on me as their 
representative to help them; and the result is, I 
have to put my hand into my pocket, and pay their 
expenses home. [A general laugh.] 

But again: I have the gratification here to know 
that [ am not alone. I venture to say there is 
searcely a Democrat here [laughter] but has fared 
in the same way. And I heard some of my Whig 
friends [renewed laughter] complain that they had 
todo the same thing. T rise in my place to give a 
plain statement of facts, and I shall not be driven 
from my purpose for fear of striking the President 
orany member of his Cabinet. When I consider 
injustic e has been done to me or to my friends, no 
man’s person is so sacred as to prevent me from 
speaking of it. IT shall do it with moderation, but 
IL shail state facts. While we are thus obliged to 
turn off our friends, the Whigs are enjoying the 
spoils of our victory. Well, [ have no doubt this 
is very agreeable to them. 

Sir, from my own State there are some eight 
persons in office here, and most of these have only 
inferior clerkships. But, by the requirements of 
this bill, we would be entitled to something like 
eighty. Now, Lask, is this fair treatment? Shall 
Virginia, Maryland, and the District of Columbia 
monopolize all these offices? If there is no advan- 
tage in them, why ave they so reluctant to part 
with them? If, on the other hand, they have ad- 
vantages, we bear as much, and indeed much more, 
of the burdens of government than they do, and 
certainly have a right to a proportional participa- 
tion in its benefits. Ifthere is any advantage in 
having a member of the Cabinet, a head of one of 
the bureaus, or even a messenger of this House, I 
ask that this advantage shall inure to me and my 
constituents, in aecordance with some equitable 
rule for distributing such favors, and that two or 
three States shall not monopolize the whole. 

[ am just reminded that my State did not give a 
democratic vote. Well, that is but too true; and 
[I lament itas much as any one. I labored as much 
as any man to avert this misfortune; but had not 
the Democrats of Ohio labored without rest, we 
would have had a minority President, which I 
hope never will be, and I believe every honorable 
Democrat would lament such an occurrence. Are, 


therefore, the hundred and fifty thousand Demo- | 


cratic votes of Ohio worth nothing? But the sin 


just now urged against us is not an unpardonable | 


one; if it were so, other States, which have shared 
largely of the bounties of the Executive, have the 
same crime to answer for, unless absolved by some 
peculiar act of grace. Maryland and the District 
of Columbia have two-thirds of the offices, yet I 
am not informed in what manner they contributed 
to the election of Mr. Polk. Maryland gave a ma- 


jority of several thousand against him, and the 


District of Columbia had no vote; so that judg- 
ment must have been rendered against us from 
some other cause. 

Mr.,Chairman, | have before me a list of the 
officers in the Post Office Department, the army, 
the navy, and, in short, all the bureaus and de- 
partments in the city of Washington; also, the 
number of clerks in each department taken from 
cach State, as near as I can get. In publishing the 
Blue Book, intentionally—I charge it, and I have 


no doubt of the truth of it—intentionally, the names | 


of the States from which these persons are appoint- 
ed are omitted; and itis nota fair statement to take 
that Blue Book, and select the number of the clerks 
in the different departments from the States in which 
they were born. But, in order to remedy that dif- 
ficulty, Thad to resort to the Army and Navy Regis- 
ter, Which gives these names; and if the amendment 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Ratusun] 
prevails, we will get in the next book the very in- 
formation we so much desire. However, accord- 
ing to the best information I can get here, there 
are in office here at the city of Washington, from 
Virginia 158, from the District of Columbia 194, 
from Maryland 166. 


I have not time to attend to the whole list: that | 


shall be aitended to presently. I have something 
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more, however, which probably my friends have 
not got, and I will first bring that forward. 

_ Now, here is a small special report, made soe 
time ago, from the War Department. From this, 
I find there are ninety-eight officers and clerks, j); 
all, in that Department. Of these, the District of 

Columbia has forty-nine—exactly one-half; and 

Virginia and Maryland have the balance. No. 

Ohio has one, and some other States have two o; 

three; but, comparatively speaking, Virginia and 

Maryland have the balance. ; 

Well, here is the state of facts in the Post Office 
Department: ‘There are, in ail, fifty-three officers 
ial clerks in that Department. Of these, the Dis 
trict of Columbia has lwwenty-three—not quite one- 
half; Ohio has five; and Ilinois is handsomely pro- 
vided for, which may in some degree account fo: 
the opposition of my friend from that State to the 
passage of this bill, which would but little increase 
the number from his State. 

Mr. Dovetass interposed, and was understood 
to say that the gentleman would find that Illinois 
has not one-third of her number, according to the 
ratio of representation. 

Mr. Sawyer. I have already admitted that the 
number would probably be somewhat increased. 

Well, with reference to the Department of State, 
the facts appear to be these: The whole number of 
officers and clerks in the Department is eighty-six. 
There Virginia is rather behind; she has only six, 
but the District of Columbia makes it up—she has 
forty-five out of eighty-six! being more than one-half 
of the whole number! Ohio has none, Georgia has 
none, and some of the other States have none. Is 
there a single man in this House so deaf to the de- 
mands of justice as not to reprobate this state of 
things? As I said before, if it is an advantage to 
have these places, why not let those who bear the 
burden of Government also share correspondingly 
of the benefits ? 

But what created this state of things? and how 
is it perpetuated? My friend from New York 
{Mr. Ratusun] has to-day given you a graphic 
description of the waysand means resorted to to 
establish and continue this monopoly; but I shall 
endeavor to go a little farther into the details of the 
business. There is an army of loafers and loungers 
in this city who are brought up in idleness, and 
entertain the notion that it is disgraceful to make 
an honest living by industry; this swarm of worth- 
less animals is the offspring of office-holders, and 
seem to have imbibed no other idea than that the 
Government has them to support; thus we see two 
or three generations of the same stock feeding at 
the public crib, though they have no other merit 
under heaven than that of being connected with fat 
old office-holders by blood or marriage. There 
are many honorable exceptions, I admit, but a vast 
number are of the description I have just named 
There are some honorable, industrious, talented 
men in these Departments, and the talent there 
will not suffer by acomparison with the talent of 
this House. But there are many, very many, 
others again, who have lived on office from the day 
they were born to the present time; and, sir, the 
modus operandi, as my Latin friend from South 
Carolina, (alluding to Mr. Hotmes)—[laughter}— 
would say, is this: an old office-holder finds his 
family grown up, and their support a little heavy 
upon his hands. This little brood, or big brood, 
(for they are generally big enough and ugly enough 
too, to work for a living,) are now to have a stall 
in the public stable. If they are designed for the 
navy or army, or West Point, they are sent off to 
one of the States, to gain a residence in conformity 
with some regulation of the branch of the Govern- 
ment by which they expect to be supported; and 
there are several instances of persons obtaining 
places as citizens of Ohio, whose citizenship is o! 
this kind, but whose real home and residence 1s 1p 
the District of Columbia; and thus, by loafing a few 
weeks upon a rich and hospitable soil, engaged in 
the important business of shooting little birds, or 
catching little fishes, and returning full-fledged 
Buckeyes, to claim the honors and advantages 
which belong to our own sons, who have labored 
hard in the days of their boyhood in levelling the 
heavy forests and rearing comfortable mansions 
for their old parents to spend the evening of their 
days in. Are the benefits of the Government to 
be confined to the pensioned horde that infest this 


city? Are we in the far West to receive no fa- 
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yors by which to reward the filial love and manly 
virtues of our noble sons? Are we forever to be 
« the hewers of wood and drawers of water” for 
the idle, aristocratic, prodigal paupers of the Na- 
tional capital ? God forbid! But there is another 
feature in the case as odious as this. _ When an 
oficer or clerk who has spent his lifetime in the 
lucrative employ of the Government dies, if any of 
his children are not provided for, the place of the 
father is given to some gracelessyyoung booby ofa 
son to support the family, who, by their anxiety 
to ape high life, have thrown away enough to have 
kept them comfortably and independently their 
whole lifetime. ‘The manner of securing this he- 


reditary claim, I have been told, is something like | 


this; the deceased has probably left a daughter or 
:wo—fair and delicate looking creatures—too deli- 
cate for the winds of heaven to blow roughly upon, 
brought up in fashionable indolence and extrava- 
cance; these dress themselves up in mourning, and, 
with dolorous faces, approach the Secretary of one 
of the Departments, and having previously onioned 
their eves thoroughly, burst into tears before the 
tender-hearted man of office; they plead poverty, 
adask their brother to be appointed to his father’s 
place, to save them from starvation. The next 
thing you hear is a fulsome puff going the rounds 
of the newspapers, glorifying the generosity of the 
Secretary for having appointed the son of a desti- 
tute widow to a highly lucrative postin his De- 
partment. But there is not one word about the 
father of this son having been in office all his life- 
ume, and received money enough from the Gov- 
ernment to have made his family rich, but which 
this same family foolishly and wickedly squan- 
dered in the fashionable pleasures and vices of the 
capital. And in the fulness of time, when this son 
shall have gone the way of all flesh, leaving, also, 
a destitute widow and starving family, his son or 
sons will yet have a stronger claim to the place of 
their ancestor. Merely because the Government 
has supported the family for the past fifty years, 
it must continue to do so to the end of time, or till 
the family becomes extinct, which is about the 
same thing. They seem to regard the Government 
as being made for their especial benefit, and that 
of their progeny. Such, sir, is the effect of the 
system now practised in the dispensation of the 
favors among the Executive Departments of this 
city. And such are the means resorted to to keep 
itup. When the men fail, they send their wives 
and daughters to intercede for them. I speak from 
the book. Sir, I despise this servile loathsome 
sycophancy that infests this city. I expect their 
condemnation, their taunts, and their bitter sar- 
casms to fall upon me thick and fast. I am accus- 
tomed to it. I have a bushel of letters now in my 
possession—anonymous and scurrilous letters— 
sent forth from these pusillanimous cowards, from 
persons who have not the manliness, the moral 
courage to step forward and tell me to my face of 
the evils they charge I have done, or am about to 
do; but who, like cowardly assassins, stab in the 
dark. It must be but a poor satisfaction to them, 
however, for an army of such dastardly scoundrels 
could not drive me from my purpose. 

Sir, for every speech I have made at this session 
of Congress, | have received a shower of this kind 
ofabuse; and for my last effort on the West Point 
Academy, and for my exposition of the scanda- 
lous, damnable corruption now existing in the 
Army and Navy, and of West Point favoritism, I 
have received a perfect shower of abusive black- 
guard letters. Now, if those who write such stuff 
suppose I am to be deterred by them from the cor- 
rect discharge of my duty, they very much mistake 
the man; they are cowardly villains, who, if they 
but sme courage, would steal upon a man 
in the dark hour of midnight, and murder him in 
his sleep; but they have not the courage; all they 
can do is to spew forth their venom in this secret 
and dastardly manner, like some reptiles I have 
read of, which, while they see a man in the true 
linage of God approaching, blow forth their venom, 
poisoning the air around that they may drive away 
or destroy the unwelcome intruder. These starch- 
ed-up animals, of which I have been speaking, are 
not men, but the vile abortions of pampered office- 
holders. Hence their hatred to all who wear the 
true impress of God’s image. 

I do not stand alone in this respect, Mr. Chair- 
man. I can point to other individuals, both in | 
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' this House and the Senate, who have shared the 


same fate. If I were to pursue a different course, 
and become the apologist or advocate of the foul 
corruption which infects every branch of the pub- 
lic service to its remotest ramifications: if | were 
to coincide with the views of those pampered min- 


, ions of power, I should not be treated in this way. 


No, I should be taken into their embrace, and 
hailed fellow well met. But I came here to repre- 
sent the views and wishes of a hardy, manly, pa- 
triotic constituency; and their views, and wishes, 
and interests, are diametrically opposed to this in- 
justice and corruption of which | have been speak- 
ing. The Democracy of my district are made up 
almost entirely of farmers and mechanics, men who 
work hard and live frugally, not only that they 
may lay up something for a rainy day, but that 
they may give their children such an education as 
to fit them for any pursuit im life. ‘These men are 
always ready to quit their shops or their fields to 
promote the cause of Democratic principles. When 
Mr. Polk became our standard-bearer in 1844, they 
rallied around him with an enthusiasm and true- 
heartedness that has no parallel. They disinter- 
estedly suspended the labors of the shop and field, 
regarding their own private interests as nothing 
compared with the great questions before the peo- 
ple, and gave themselves up to the business of the 
election; they roused their friends and neighbors, 
distributed pamphlets and papers, and dissemina 

ted every kind of useful information to all within 
their reach; they made themselves well acquainted 
with the subject in controversy; met and vanquish- 
ed their opponents on the stump; nor cold, nor 
rain, nor storm, could check them in their etforts 
to promote a cause they knew to be just and of 
vital importance to the wellbeing of mankind. | 


| love a people actuated by such motives and acting 


with such efficiency. But what is the result? 1 
come here their Representative, and ask an officer 
(for whom they have not only spent their valuable 
time, but also money) to give a place to a very 
few of these deserving men or their sons; but their 
devoted services in his behalf are forgotten, and 
the Administration is unwilling to requite the ob- 
ligations it is under to them. I have not, to this 
day, been able to obtain a situation, even of an 
inferior kind, for a single friend. But the fault is 


, not mine; I have done my duty; let the censure 
| rest where it should. 


No one can rise here and oppose the current 
of injustice that is sweeping through the various 


| departments of the Government, without being 


| knows no limit in violence or bitterness. 


pursued with a vindictive spirit of persecution that 
A case 
somewhat similar to my own in this respect, is 
that of Mr. Secretary Bancroft, who a short time 
ago made a report specifying certain abuses in the 
Navy Department, which ought to be corrected; 
certain sinecure offices which should be discontin- 


ued, &c.; and forthwith the whole pack of pam- 
| pered pensioners and their friends were down upon 


the Secretary with all manner of abuse and threats, 
and a scurrilous pamphlet directly gotten up, and 
spread upon the desks of the members of this 
House. It was so managed that these anathemas 
should appear to have come from different parts of 
the Union—from Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York, the extreme West and the extreme East— 
but most of them were written with the same pen 
and by the same hand, and doubtless in this very 
city, and sent to different points, and published in 
different papers, for the purpose of making it ap- 
year that the whole country was in arms against 
Mr. Bancroft. They were the productions of the 
same servile,* sycophantic drone, who has lived all 
his life at the Treasury stall, and who was fright- 
ened at the possibility of having his fodder taken 
away. 

All that the friends of this bill ask is, that they 
may be placed upon an equal footing with the 
other States of the Union. I would say to the 
gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Dromcoo.e,) who 
was so much excited this morning, suppose things 
were reversed in such a way as to give all these 
offices to the States of Ohio, Georgia, Mississippi, 
Alabama, and his State receive none, would he 


| not be loud in his denunciations of such a monop- 








* I see also that Colonel Washington has come in for his 
share of abuse for the energetic reforms which he has in- 
troduced into his department of the Post Office. It is, to 
me, the best evidence that he is faithfully doing his duty. 
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oly, and call us hard names for our rapacity and 
illiberality? Whenever an office becomes vacant 
in this city, the people of Virginia and Maryland 
have their friends here in the departments to give 
them information of the fact, and you will see 
them on the wings of the wind sailing to the capital 
to have the place filled from one or the other of 
these States or from the District of Columbia. 

Gentlemen undertake to burlesque this bill, and 
ask us whether weare in earnest. They will find 
we are in earnest, and that there are earnest and 
just men enough in this House to make it the law 
I believe it will rapidly gain strength; 
it 1s so clearly just, that I am surprised there 
should be any opposition to it. Lappeal to the 
sense of justice of every gentleman; to my friend 
from South Carolina, |Mr. Horimes,}) and to my 
friend from Virginia, [Mr. Dromeoore,} and ask 
them if it is just that Maryland, Virginia, and the 
District of Columbia, should monopolize all these 
offices, to the exclusion of other States of the 
Union ? 

Some remarks were made hy Mr. Houmes and 
Mr. Dromcoore, (which the reporter did not 
hear,) but Mr. D. was understood to refer to the 
fact that Ohio did not cast her electoral vote for 
Mr. Polk, and therefore the gentleman, on his 
own principle, should not press his claim for a por- 
tion of the * spoils,”’ 

Mr. Sawyer (resuming) said that Ohio, not- 
withstanding, had given more Democratic votes— 
almost two to one—than Virginia. Will the een- 
tleman, then, instead of keeping two-thirds of the 
offices, be pleased to divide with us according to 
our numerical streneth ? 

But, sir, I do not claim that this bill should pass 
for the purpose of giving offices to Ohio, or any 
other State in particular; but for the simple reason 
that it is strictly right in itself. And nothing less 
than equal and exact justice to all is right; that is 
the doctrine laid down by the gentleman’s [Mr. 
DromcGoote’s] political patron saint, Thomas Jef 
ferson: ** Equal and exact justice to all—exclusive 
privileges to none;’’ but now the gentleman is ad- 
vocating the doctrine of giving to his own State, 
and one or two others, all the offices, and execlu- 
ding everybody else! Now, if we can succeed in 
bringing about this equality, we shall have attained 
a great end; and I shall not have to go to my con- 
stituents and say, I have no influence with the 
President, (which is now too true.) It is true, as 
the gentleman from Illinois says, that the President 
does not meddle with these small offices. I wish 
they were in the hands of the President. I believe 
more justice would then be done than we now have. 
jut when we apply to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and certain other Secretaries, who have a ma- 
jority of Whigs under them, we are turned away 
with the answer, they ‘do not know anything 
about it.”’ The time may come when they will 
know about it; when we will be heard on this 
floor; and the time may come when we shal! be 
a little more respected than we are now. 


THE TARIFF. 


SPEECH OF MR. E. W. HUBARD, 
OF VIRGINIA, 


In tue House or Represenrarives, 
June 26, 1846. 


The bill reported by the chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, providing for a reduc- 
ton of duties on foreign Imports from their pre 
sent rates to the revenue standard, being under 
consideration in the Committee of the Whole— 
Mr. HUBARD said: 

Mr. Cuarrman, | rise, briefly to state my reasons 
for supporting the bill under consideration, and to 
show that it contains much to commend it to the 
favorable consideration of the country. It greatly 
reduces existing high duties. It abolishes the specific, 
as well as the minimum principle of imposing 
duties. The former is clearly intended to sustain 
the protective features of the bill of 1842, and has 
the direct effect of increasing the rate of protection 
as the article on which the duty is laid becomes 
cheaper; as, for instance, a specific duty of $1 25 
per 100 pounds upon rolled bar iron, was the last 
fiscal year equal to an ad valorem duty of 75 per 
cent. Rolled bar iron was then valued at the cus- 
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tom-house at $] 65 per 100 pounds. Now it is 
clear that when rolled iron falls in price, the specific 
duty of $1 25 per 100 pounds will increase the rate 
of ad valorem duty: thus giving the manufacturer 
higher protection, exactly in proportion as iron 
falls in price. The effect of this increase of duty 
as iron Ces cheaper, is more effectually to ex- 
clude the importation of it, thus preventing the 
Government from deriving any reasonable amount 
of revenue from that source. But in doing that, 
you also curtail the commerce of the country, 
thereby doing great injury to other great interests. 
The minimum principle is, if anything, more ob- 
noxious than the specific, because it accomplishes 
more injustice under legislative fictions and arbitra- 
ry valuations. 
declares that ** manufactures of cotton, not dyed, 
colored, printed, or stained, and not exceeding in 
value twenty cents per square yard, shall be valued 
at twenty cents per square yard, and pay a duty 
of 30 per centum ad valorem.’’ Now, under this 
legislative device, plain white cotton, costing six 
cents per yard, is to be valued at your custom- 
houses, as though in fact it cost twenty cents, and 
they are to exact a duty of 30 per cent. ad va- 
lorem, not upon the real cost of six cents the yard, 
but the fictitious price of 20 cents the yard. By 
this mintmum system of taxing cheap white cot- 
tons, you in fact tax those costing only six cents 
the yard when imported, the enormous duty of six 
cents the yard. By a species of hocus pocus le- 
gislation, you deceive plain people into the belief 
that you only levy a duty by the bill of 1842 on 
cheap white cotton goods of 30 percent. ad valorem; 
yet, in fact, should goods of this description be 
imported, they would have to pay 100 per cent. 
duty. But this minimum principle is a means of 
imposing a much higher duty on the cotton costing 
only six cents the yard, than on that description 
costing 18 and 20 cents the yard; because the 
more nearly the price of the imported cotton goods 
approaches the minimum price fixed by law, which 
in this instance is 20 cents the yard, so much more 
nearly is it an ad valorem tax. If it is expedient 
to impose an ad valorem duty on white cotton 
goods costing 20 cents the yard, why is it not 
equally fair and just to impose an ad valorem duty 
on white cotton goods costing only six cents the 
yard? Nay, sir, justice and honesty in the latter 
case imperiously demand it; because the coarse cheap 
goods usually purchased by the poorer classes, should, 
where any difference is made, be more lightly taxed 
than the finer and more costly article bought by the 
more wealthy. ‘The word minimum is of Latin origin, 
and means the least or smallest quantity; while 
marinum means the greatest or largest quantity. 
With this plain and obvious distinction between the 
meaning of the two words, yet the former is se- 
lected and used in the bill of 1842, to designate a 
price which in fact is a maximum, when we take into 
consideration the average value of white cotton 
goods usually consumed inthe country. There is 
no good reason for using either of these arbitrary 
terms, as they only tend to render the law more 
ditheult of comprehension to the great mass of the 
people. For the first time in the history of our 
Federal legislation, we now propose to introduce 
entirely ina tariff bill the ad valorem system of tax- 
ation. This of itself is a powerful argument in 
favor of the bill now under consideration. 

After years of angry discussion, and varied mu- 
tations of parties, the Democracy have at last so 
fur succeeded in vindicating their principles before 
the country, as not only to have elected a Presi- 
dent favorable to a revenue tariff, but, as we be- 
lieve, a majority in both Houses of Congress, 
The duty now devolves upon the Democratic 
members of Congress of giving their principles the 
sanction of legislative enactment. We owe it to 
the country now to readjust the tariff, and make it 
strictly a revenue measure. In doing this, the De- 
moecracy need take shelter behind no complex de- 
vices in imposing duties; but making justice and 
fairness our guide, we desire not to mystify our 
acts, but intend to place before the people a tax bill 
they can all comprehend and appreciate, from its 
simplicity and the intrinsic correctness of the prin- 
ciples upon which itis based. The ad valorem rate 
of imposing duties is intelligible, and the revenue 
principle is just; so, therefore, we boldly place our 


measures on the Democratic doctrine of extending | 


even-handed justice to all. We say to the import- 


As, for instance, the present law | 
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ing merchant we will impose a duty on your goods | 


according to their value; thus leaving the wealthy 
who consume the costly articles to pay most of the 
tax, while the poorer classes, usually consuming 
the cheapest, will contribute less towards defraying 
the expenses of the Federal Government. 

The extensive importation of cheap foreign goods 
was the plea assigned by the advocates of the tariff 
act passed in 1842, for demanding high duties to 
protect American manufactures against what they 
characterized as the productions of the ‘* pauper la- 





bor of Europe.” The evil complained of, then, by | 
the manufacturers, was cheap foreign goods, coming | 


into successful competition with our American 
manufactures. This they represented as a most 
crievous evil. It was urged that our well-fed, free 
American labor could not compete in open mar- 
kets with what they stigmatized as the ‘ pauper 
labor of Europe.’? This alarming calamity of 
cheap goods was greatly deprecated by our manu- 
facturers, and for the most obvious of all reasons: 
it curtailed their profits; but it enriched labor and 
administered to the comfort of the needy consumer. 
I never heard of the people raising a clamor because 
goods were cheap. The purchaser naturally desires 
to buy on the best terms; so, therefore, the less money 
the people have to pay for their merchandise, the bet- 
ter for their interest. But if the same cause which 
enables them to buy on the best terms, also enables 
them to dispose of their productions at the highest rates, 


why certainly they are doubly benefited. Then no | 


rational people will complain of being enabled to sell 
and buy on the most advantageous terms. The 
people—the great mass of the constituent body— 
did not ask Congress, in 1842, to interpose obsta- 
cles in the path of commerce, so as to impede its 
career, and thus, by diminishing competition from 
abroad, enable our manufacturers at home greatly 
to elevate the price of their goods. But the man- 
ufacturing classes, and those immediately in their 
influence, implored Congress to grant them protec- 
tion against the millions of cheap foreign goods 
daily thrown into the American markets, because 
the competition lessened their profits. Their unjust 
and selfish request was granted. The experiment 
has been fairly tried. ‘The tariff law of 1842 did 
enhance the price of goods. Not only did it do that, 
but accomplished it by diminishing our commerce, 
and greatly impairing the value of our agricultural 
staples. This fall in our leading agricultural staples 
has hada blighting effect upon the mechanics, trades- 
men, professional men, and all others employed in 
the agricultural districts. This Whig remedy of 
excluding cheap foreign goods from a fair competi- 
tion with our manufactures, has effected another 
most extraordinary result. They now, when their 
boasted remedy has been repudiated by the people, 
cravely set to work to prove that, since the pas- 
sage of the protective tariff, they can manufacture 
goods as cheap in this country as they can be made 
any where—thus proving that their remedy to de- 
fend themselves against low prices has actually, 
according to their assertions now, defeated their 


just a, by enabling them to manufac- 


ture and sell their goods as cheap as they do abroad. 


| 


Well, we propose now to relieve them from this | 


dilemma. For cheap goods must result in low 
wages. Thus they have, according to their con- 
fessions, forced upon the country a policy that has 
degraded our labor by destroying its reward. 


The cost of labor and the interest on capital con- | 


stitute two of the leading elements entering into the 
price of manufactures. Then, if the low rate of 


interest in Europe, combined with low wages of | 
labor, enabled foreigners to manufacture goods and | 
| sell them for low prices, certainly, if we, in this 


country, (where the rate of interest and wages of 
labor are both higher,) manufacture similar goods 
at the same prices, either our capitalists who own 


the manufacturing establishments are greatly in- | 


jured, if not ruined, or our free American labor 


must be degraded and placed on a level with the | 


**pauper labor of Europe.” If the first alternative 
is true, the protective policy has been suicidal and 
unprofitable to the capitalist. But if the second 
alternative is the correct one, then, so far from pro- 
tecting against low wages, it has hastened their ad- 
vent and doomed the operatives to great suffering. 
Should the first contingency be true, it is folly 
for the lords of the loom to adhere to so ruinous a 
policy; but if the latter is correct, then it is an im- 
position upon the credulous to call that policy pro- 
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tective, which practically reduces the wages of the 
manufacturing operatives. But notwithstandine 
the sophisms and subterfuges gentlemen resort . 
in order to sustain their policy of high protective 
duties, nothing can be more certain than the object 
and design of high duties is to sustain or enhance the 
price of the protected article. In either event, the 
consumers have to pay more than they otherwise 
would. But having, ona former occasion, chal- 
lenged gentlemen to refute the able and conclusive 
argument of the honorable member from Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr. Apams,} which demonstrates that 
high duties enhance the value of the goods on 
which they are imposed, and finding no one here- 
tofore either able or willing on that side of the 
House to join issue with him on that point, I will 
conclude this branch of the subject by citing again 
one or two extracts from his report, No. 481, Ist 
session of the 22d Congress: 

“ The doctrine that duties of impost cheapen the price of 
the articles upon which they are levied, seems to confiict 
with the first dictates of common sense. . * oe 

“Tt is certainly contrary to the natural course of things, 
that an addition to the cust should be a reduction of the price 
ofan article. * . : . : _ . * * 

‘But the duty upon the articles imported from abroad 
en ibled the domestic producer to enter into competition 
with the importer from abroad. So long as this competition 
continues, the duty operates as a bounty or premium to the 
domestic manufacturer. But by whom is it paid? Certainly 
by the purchaser of the article, whether of foreign or of ¢o- 
mestic manufacture. The dufy constitutes a part of the price 
of the whole mass of the article in the market. It is sudstan- 
tially paid upon the article of domestic manufacture, as wet! 
as upon that of foreign production. Upon one it is a bounty, 
upon the other a burden; and the repeal of the tax must 
operate as an equivalent reduction of the price of the article, 
whether foreign or domestic. ° * * * * 

“The general and permanent effect must be to increase 
the price of the article to the extent of the additional duty, 
and it is then paid by the consumer. If it were not so; if the 
general eftect of adding to a duty were to make the price of 
the articles upon which it is levied less, the converse of the 
proposition would also be true; and the operation for in- 
creasing the price of the domestic article would be to repeal 
the duty upon the same article imported—an experiment 


which the friends of our internal industry will not be desirous 
of making.” 


If the bill now before us is not in all respects 
| perfect, yet it proposes greatly to reduce the exist- 
ing high duties, and therefore, pro tanto, should be 
supported by every Democrat. The passage of 
this bill will be a great movement in behalf of free 
trade. The Whigs had two objects in view in 
passing the tariff law of 1842. They were for a 
protective and not simply a revenue tariff. If they 
were for revenue alone, they should vote for the 
bill now before us. So far as I have heard, no 
one has attempted to prove, by fact or argument, 
that the bill now proposed would not raise an ade- 
quate revenue. Some flimsy declamation, savoring 
more of dread lest they may lose protection than 
any just th ne of not raising sufficient rev- 
enue, has been indulged in; but we can prove that 
heretofore, on several occasions, when the duties 
were moderate, imports greatly increased. From 
these facts we are warranted in assuming, that a 
reduction of existing duties will also be followed 
by a great increase in our imports. From the data 
we have, we think it fair to assume that the im- 
ports will be increased by removing these extrava- 
gant duties of 1842 in a vastly greater ratio than 
we shall lower the duties, great as that reduction 
is proposed by this bill to be. For these reasons, 
we think a reduction of duties, followed by a 
greatly increased import trade, (as the past history 
of the country proves to have been the attendant 
of a reduction of duties,) will result not only in 
augmenting the prosperity of the country, but also 
be the means of placing ample revenue in the 
treasury. But while we entertain these opinions, 
we do not intend to urge that our system will forth- 
with, even if put into successful operation, accom- 
plish all these vast results with unerring certainty 
in a few months; yet we feel confident of its exert- 
ing ultimately all the salutary influences which we 
anticipate, and that a full and fair trial of it will 
be signalized by far greater en in all parts 
of the country than resulte 
the tariff of 1842. Besides, in financial matters, 
affecting the great vital interests of the country, 
scarcely conlline is of more importance than sta- 
bility; and we hope now to adjust the tariff on so 
just and wise a basis, as to ensure that desideratum. 
We propose by passing this bill, to remove 
_many of the barriers that now impede our com- 
, merce, and thereby greatly add to the prosperity 
of the country. A flourishing commerce, like the 


* 
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healthy circulation of the blood, is equally condu- 
cive to, as well as demonstrative of, the thrifty con- 
dition of the body politic. Invariably as com- 
merce is enlarged or diminished, do we find our 
agricultural products rising or falling in value. 
This I shall establish fully in the subsequent part 
of my remarks. So, therefore, we have ample 
reasons in passing this bill to anticipate a greatly 
increased commerce, and that we are sure will im- | 
sart a greatly increased value to all of our agricul- 
tural productions. This opening of the springs of 
commerce will, we are confident, revivify many 
interests now suffering from the want of good and 
steady markets. In facilitating an exchange of 
commodities, we expect to increase the wages of 
jabor, the profits of commerce, the value of our 
staple productions; and in doing this, we are sure 
means will be created sufficient to warrant the en- 
terprising in employing the industry of the coun- 
try, fully and profitably. These mighty results 
we propose to attain by doing justice to all, and im- 
posing burdens upon no one. Weare for redu- 
cing the enormously high duties imposed by the 
bill of 1842, not only because they are oppressive 
to agriculture, commerce, and the consumers gen- | 
erally, but because the manufacturers do not need | 
more protection than a bill framed solely with a 
view to revenue would afford them. This is no 
assertion made atrandom. The history of several 
States of this Union abounds in facts illustrative of 
its truth. I will not trespass further on the atten- 
tion of the committee than to cite two examples: 
the culture of sugar in Louisiana, and the amount 
of manufactures in Massachusetts. The other day 

I listened to the remarks made by the member from 
Louisiana, [Mr. Harmanson,] with pleasure and | 
admiration, growing out of the fact, that he had 
both the head and heart, though himself engaged 
in planting, and situated in the midst of the sugar 
planters—a large and wealthy class in his State, and 
constituting the only agricultural interest in the 
South which derives any substantial benefit from 
protection at the hands of this Government,—yet 
that, under such circumstances, he should manfully 
advocate the revenue tariff, as proposed by the de- 
mocracy, as the only fair and wise policy for this 
Government to pursue. 

It is universally admitted that the sugar planters 
of Louisiana are, and have been, under the foster- 
ing care of Government, realizing vastly larger 
profits than any a aioe of agriculturists in this 
country. That the high rate of protection extended 
to the sugar planters by imposing an extravagantly 
high duty on imported sugar, is a leading element 
in their great profits, no candid or sensible man can 
doubt. And since the argument of one of her 
members on this floor, no one can doubt that those 
engaged in that business will derive ample and re- 
munerating prices for their sugar after the duty is 
reduced down to the point indicated in the bill be- 
foreus. But the able member from Boston [Mr. 
Wixtnrop] pursued a different course of argu- 
ment. ‘The prosperous condition of his State, and 
particularly of her manufactures compared with 
the generally depressed condition of the agricultu- 
ral States, seemed not to suggest to him the causes 
which accomplished this disparity, and, if persisted 
in, will perpetuate it. He rather seemed possessed 
of the idea, that whatever policy suited his State 
would exert equally as salutary an influence upon 
the other States, and that it was the neglect of their 
citizens if they did not avail themselves of the ben- 
efits of the policy. In this he evidently over- 
looked dissimilarity of circumstances, of pursuits, 
andofmeans. As the honorable member just allu- 
ded to did not furnish the committee, so far as I 
heard his remarks, with any facts elucidating the 
enormous value of the manufactured productions 
of his State, I will revert to a few taken from a re- | 
port of the statistics of the United States, of March 
26, 1846, and printed by order of this House: 


Extracts from the statistics of Massachusetts for the year pre- 
ceding April 1, 1845, and collected wnder the authority of an 
act of the Legislature. 





| Capital in- | Hands em- 
Value. | “vested. 





Manufactures... . ..}@87,924,083) 
Pee ass 11,855,304) 
Mines and forests.....| 2,031,431 
Agriculture .......... 12,667,625 











ahaa 
$46,101,217 
13,044,550, 19,244 | 
no return.| 5 
no return.) no return. 


t 


{ Grand total... ../114,478,443} 59,145,767} 152,766 
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Here we have it stated, that in the years preceding 
Ist April, 1845, 128,013 hands employed in manu- 
facturing, with a capital invested of $46,101,217, 
made the enormous aggregate value of $87,924,083 
of manufactured goods. I hold this authentic table 
up for the examination of members and the inspec- 
tion of the people. It is worthy of study and ma- 
ture reflection. By what process has this mighty 
result been accomplished? Who nurtured, who 
now sustains this manufacturing mammoth? By 
what means, either direct or indirect, were they 
enabled, with so few hands, to make such a vast 
sum as $87,924,083 of manufactures in one year? 
Then look at the great profit made by those enga- 
ged in the fisheries. Here we find 19,244 hands 
employed, with a capital invested of $13,044,550, 
and making in value $11,855,304. This, too, isa 
protected interest. Let the agriculturists study 
these facts, and they must come to the conclusion, 
that some powerful agent was brought to bear to 
swell the value of the productions of Massachu- 
setts, besides her own labor, machinery, and capi- 
tal. It is immaterial what way you estimate the 
cost of. the raw materials used in manufacturing, 
the interest upon the capital invested, and the wa- 
ges of labor; upon any just and fair mode of com- 
puting them, the profits will be astounding. As 
compared with the interest that the great mass of 
the agriculturists now receive on their capital and 
labor, the manufacturers must, as matters now 
stand in Massachusetts, triple or quadruple them. 
They may institute the comparison between any 
of the great manufacturing and planting or farming 
States, and it will be shown that the States of Mas- 
sachusetts, New York, or Pennsylvania, not only 
get all the benefit to be derived by having their 
manufactures protected, but also about nearly all 
the advantage of the boasted home market, which 
they urge the encouragement of manufactures af- 
fords to the farmers. 

As for the few hundred bales of cotton taken 


from the South, that is no favor; for if you will | 


only liberate commerce from its undue restrictions, 
the rise in their cotton would return them double 
the profit. 

Weare opposed to the tariff act of 1842 because 
Congress can grant no protection to manufactures, 
except by the exercise of the taxing power. No 
one, it is deemed, would have the hardihood to 
advocate a system of direct taxation with a view to 
raise money to protect the manufacturers, by grant- 
ing them bounties; nor, should such a law ever be 
proposed and passed, would any one say that the 
manufacturers should be solely and privately in- 
trusted with the collection and disbursement of the 
direct tax thus imposed by Congress for their ben- 
efit; that these recipients of public bounty should 
collect the direct tax and divide it amongst them- 
selves, and the Government neither know the 
amount nor look to the disbursement. All would 
condemn such a system. Yet virtually, that is the 
effect of the existing law, with the single excep- 
tion that the tax is imposed indirectly, and saves 
the manufacturers the great odium as wellas trouble 


| which the direct system of taxation and bounties 


128,013 


just indicated would require of having manufac- 
turers’ tax-gatherers harassing the country to 
collect the money out of which they were to pay 
themselves the bounties. The system of affording 
indirect bounties by Congress 1s not only more 
convenient of collection, but is more difficult to 
limit as to extent, and far less odious only because 
less intelligible. For exactly as the value of Amer- 
ican manufactures more nearly approximate to fur- 
nishing the home consumption, so much the greater 
is the aggregate indirect tax in the shape of en- 
hanced price, which the consumers have to pay; 
and for the same reason, as our home manufactures 


increase and supply the home market, a protective | 
duty upon imports puts into the Treasury less and | 
less revenue, while the manufacturers get a larger | 
and larger bounty; because, as you increase the | 


| quantity and value of their goods, you extend the 


base upon which protective duties operate to en- | 


hance these profits, and as you diminish by this 


|| 
ployed- | process the importations, you cut down the source | 
ut I wish to know what right has | 
this Government to lay taxes oe to foster | 
e 


| of revenue. 


manufactures, without seeing to the collecting and 
| disbursing of them? Is not the power of taxation 
| the most powerful trust conferred upon govern- 


| per cent. upon the $50,000,000 of im 
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exercise of the taxing power? And will any one 
say we have the right to delegate to others the 
power of collecting and appropriating to their own 
use the public revenue without accounting for it? 
The protection given by the bill of 1842 to manu- 
facturers affords them bounties as clearly in the 
shape of enhanced prices, as if Congress had im- 
posed a direct tax on the people, collected and dis- 
tributed it out amongst them. ‘To deny this, is to 
affirm that the protective tariff does not confer any 
benefit. Butif it confers a benefit, it is only by 
excluding from our markets the foreign cheap 
goods, or else by sustaining the price of American 
roods. So, therefore, whatever benefit it confers, 
comes through the agency of Congress in exercising 
the taxing power, and their being the recipients of 
the bounty, or else no benefit whatever is conferred ; 
and if so, a protective tariff is of no advantage to 
the manufacturers. ‘That the latter supposition 
and conclusion is erroneous, the vehement and elo- 
quent appeals made by members on this floor de- 
pieting the ruinous consequences that would result 
to them by passing the bill now under considera- 
tion, as a substitute for the act of 1842, and implo- 
ring us in the most persuasive manner, and exhib- 
iting the great loss they would sustain by the fall 
in the price of their manufactures—all go to prove, 
in the most irrefragable manner, that they do derive 
much greater profits now, than they would without 
protection. In contending for protection, the man- 
ufacturers will not stultify themselves by denying 
that it does augment their profits. Vor if it confers 
no advantage on them, and we clearly prove that 
it impoverishes all other parts of the country, it is 
more than folly, nay, sir, it is criminal, to persist 
in such a policy. But the struggles of the manu- 
facturing interests on this floor—the condition of 
these districts as compared with the agricultural— 
prove conclusively that they gain greatly, while 
the balance of tke community lose equally as much 
and perhaps much more. But as it was not my 
intention to expand my views upon this branch of 
the subject, I will, for the sake of illustrating my 
position, enumerate a few of the protected articles; 
stating the value of those we manufacture, as well 
as of those we import; and show to what extent 


| the community is taxed for the benefit of the man- 
| ufacturers. 


it 


The aggregate value of only four leading arti- 
cles, embracing woollens, cottons, iron and manu- 
factures of iron, shoes, boots, and other man- 
ufactures of leather, made in the United States, as 
estimated in the census of 1840, is $167,868,359. 
These same articles are doubtless of much greater 
value now. The facts stated will justify us in es- 
timating the value, at present, of all the articles 
protected by the act of 1842, at fully $250,000 ,000. 
From an estimate made from Doc. No. 240, 2d 
session of the 27th Congress, the aggregate aver- 
age annual value of the manufactures of wool, 
cotton, iron and manufactures of iron, and shoes, 
boots, and other manufactures of leather, import- 
ed, from 1837 to 1840, was only $31,207,198, 
But since the passage of the high tariff of 1842, 
there has been a falling off in the importation of 
these four articles. It will be a liberal estimate, 
from this data, to suppose that, out of our present 
importations, only about $50,000,000 in amount 
came in competition with our American manufac- 
tures. As upon nearly all the protected articles 
the duty is very high, I will shes the duty on 
them at forty per cent. Congress, then, by the 
act of 1842, imposes a protective duty of forty per 
cent. on the $50,000,000 of imports coming in com- 
petition with our manufactures. As the duty 
increases the price of the imported article in the 
American market greatly above what it sells for 
in the foreign, we contend that this protective duty 
of 40 per cent. equally elevates the price of the 
American article of similar description, which the 
high duties were designed to protect. But we 
will suppose the $250,000,000 of American man- 
ufactures are only elevated in price, by this 40 
per cent. duty on the foreign fabric, 25 per 
cent. This, we think, if anything, is below what 
the facts will warrant. Then an addition of 25 
per cent. to the $250,000,000 of American man- 
ufactures would swell their value to the con- 
sumers up to the enormous sum of $312,500,000. 
Therefore, we insist that a protective duty 6f 40 
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$20,000,000. into the Federal treasury, and fully 
$62,500,000 into the pockets of the manufacturers, 
in the shape of greatly increased prices. This is 
the true reason, in my opinion, why the manufac- 
turers are so enthusiastic in behalf of protection. 
But the community pays this enormous tax, and the 
manufacturers receive it. Upon no other rational 
ground can they contend that a reduction of the 
tariff of 1842 will seriously injure their profits. 
But why should not the price of manufactures be 
regulated by the laws of trade, like the prices of all 
other commodities? Why should the laws of Con- 
gress be invoked to give them high prices, when 
the laws of commerce fail to doit? We propose to 
revoke this legislative franchise which they have 
been allowed to enjoy very unjustly—that ‘is, the 
privilege under these protective duties of reaping 
lewislative prices in addition to what the fair laws 
of commerce would grant them; because laws 
should not be asked for to increase prices above 
what the laws of trade afford, for that can only be 
done by foreing the people to pay more for what 
they purchase, 

But if it could be demonstrated that protective 
duties imposed no tax on the consumers for the 
benefit of those engaged in manufactures, yet there 
are, besides this, conclusive reasons against the 
system, amply sufficient to condemn it in the esti- 
mation of all just and unprejudiced persons. Con- 
vress selected the system of Impost taxation to 
raise revenue to defray the expenses of this Gov- 
ernment, and with a further view of regulating 
commerce. Butno one will contend that to regulate 
means to create the articles of trade, and still less 
to place insuperable barriers across the channels of 
commerce, Yet a protective-tariff bill virtually 
accomplishes both. In order to show its extrava- 
gant character, | invite the attention of the com- 
mittee to the following statement made out at the 
Treasury Department, from a treasury report re- 
cently printed by order of Congress: 


9 list of all articles paying duty the last fiscal year; 
also, the number of those paying duties over 35 per 


cent. No. 
Articles at 35 and under 50 per cent......... 61 
$6 50 sé 75 wid 58 
“95 «“ 100 « 21 

sé 100 125 ss 4 

ee 125 se 150 ae 3 

“6 150 and over 5 


Articles paying duty at and above 35 per cent., 152 
6 ” under35—** I 





Whole number paying duty........+0.2002+ 307 


This list of the articles paying duty from the 
ist of July, 1844, to the Ist of July, 1845, making 
one entire fiscal year, presents many striking facts. 
There are 61 articles paying a duty of 35 and un- 
der 50 per cent. ‘There are fifty-eight articles pay- 
ing a duty of 50 and under 75 per cent. There 
are twenty-one articles paying a duty of 75 and 
under 100 per cent. There are four articles pay- 
ing a duty of 100 and under 125 per cent. There 
are three articles paying a duty of 125 and under 
150 per cent. ‘There are five articles paying a duty 
of 150 per cent., and over that rate;—making in ail 
an aggregate number paying duty over 35 per cent. 
of one hundred and fifty-two articles, which lacks 
one and a fraction of being one half of the whole 
number of articles paying duties during that fiscal 
year. It will be seen, also, that there are ninety- 
one articles, (that is, nearly one-third of the articles 
paying duty,) actually paying a duty over 50 per 
cent. Most of these extraordinarily high duties 
are not only protective, but to a great extent pro- 
hibitorv. ‘That a reduction of these excessive 
duties to a revenue standard—say to a maximum 
of 30 per cent.—would greatly increase the importa- 
tions, cannot be doubted, even by the most bigot- 
ed advocate of protection. Indeed the extrava- 
cantly high rate of duty imposed by the law of 
1842, proves how very strong the tendency was to 
import these articles thus so highly taxed. Per- 
haps a fair and safe measure to calculate what will 
be the inerease of importations by reducing the 
tariff, is to examine and ascertain how high they 
had to elevate the duties in order to resist the heary 
tiie of importations setting in towards this coun- 
try: for either the tariff party were for protect- 
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heavy importations in requiring these high duties 
to be imposed, or else they were laboring under a 
delusion based upon inaccurate data, and therefore 
were defending themselves from imaginary and not 
real dangers, so far as they dreaded free and full 
foreign competition. If the first position is cor- 
rect, my plan of measuring the probable increase 
in commerce by lowering the duties down to the 
simple revenue point, by looking to the rate per 
cent. of duty the tariff men deemed it proper to 
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impose in order to secure protection, will be fully | 


sustained, But if they were mistaken in esti- 
mating what considerable portion of commerce 
coming into the country would be restricted by the 
prohibitory measures they passed, then the pro- 
tection sought was nugatory, and the commerce 
of the country would be but slightly increased by 
lowering the existing duty. Timagine, however, 
they were not so devoid of their usual keenness in 
finding out fully and accurately whatever would 
promote their interest, as to have been guilty of 
the folly of passing high restrictive laws to pro- 
tect themselves against nothing. So, therefore, I 
take it, a protective tariff is designed not only to 
enhance prices, but first to diminish imports. Upon 


no other principle can I account for their anxiety | 


to admit dye stuffs, which they cannot produce, 


and therefore wish to purchase on the best terms, | 


duty free, and their eagerness to prohibit those | 


foreign articles coming in competition with those 
they manufacture, than that they get the first in 
rreater quantities, and much cheaper, when they 
come in duty free; and the exclusion of foreign 
competition in the second instance gives them the 
monopoly of the home market, and therefore bet- 
ter prices. In both instances they are benefited: 
by purchasing the free articles on the best terms, 
in one case, and by selling their goods, in the other, 
for the highest price. These considerations satisfy 
me that we may safely reduce the duties, and 
greatly increase the commerce of the country, and 
with that the general welfare of the Union. In 


support of this position, I again have recourse to |! 


facts. 

In arguing financial questions, it is unsafe to rely 
upon isolated facts or detached statements; for that 
reason I have selected periods extending through 
several years, and embracing in each period the 
several material changes in our financial policy. 

The following tables C, D, E, F’, were carefully 
prepared at the Treasury Department, from public 
documents. 


Average annnal import and exports from 1825 to 1833, 
from 1834 to 1842, and from 1844 to 1845; with 
increase of second period over the first, and the de- 
crease of the third as compared with the second. 

Taste C. 











See’d period. |Increase of sec- 
Average from! ond period over 
1834 to 1842.) the first. 
under reduced 


First period. 
Average from 
1825 to 1833, 
under high 








duties. duties. 
Imports| $89,668,510 $135,382,849| $45,714,339 
Exports} 81,839,595 | 117,806,364! 35,966,769 





Taste D. 





Third period. \Decrease of third 
Average from| period from the 
1844 to 1845,) second. 


under increas-| 
ed duties. 


| Sec’d period. 

| Average from 

| 1834 to 1842, 
under reduced 
duties. 























Imports | 135,382,849 | 112,844,799 | $22,538,050 
Exports) 117,806,364) 112,923,326) 4,883,038 











It will be found, by an examination of this table, 
that during the second period, under the auspices 
of the compromise bill, from 1834 to 1842, there 
was an increase in the annual average of our im- 
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is instituted between the second period, during the 
operation of the compromise bill, and the third 
period, embracing the operation of the bill 
in 1842. 

The year 1843 was omitted, because of the chanoe 
made by Congress in the fiscal year at that time. 
which slightly strengthened the case against the 
present law. It is perceived, that during the third 
period, under the operation of this oppressive tariff 
of 1842, our imports have greatly fallen off, as com. 
pared with their condition in the second period, dy- 
ring the continuance of the compromise bill. T)ye 
decrease in our annual average importations in the 
third period, from what they were during the sec- 
ond period, is $22,538,050. Can any impartial 
man look at the increase in our imports and ex- 
ports as stated in table C, and compare them with 
the great decline exhibited in table D, and not ad- 
mit the blighting effect the high tariff of 1842 has 
exercised upon ourcommerce? Here are officia! 
facts, contrasting in the strongest manner the in- 
jurious tendency and effect of the restrictive policy 
upon our imports and exports—showing most 
satisfactorily, that as you increase the duties you 
diminish our commerce. ‘These tables clearly indi- 
sate the vibrations of commerce, as the country 
has alternated between the two contending sys- 
tems of high and low duties, and they demonstrate 
that under the latter it is invariably greatly auy- 
mented, and we know this increase to be as in- 
evitably the precursor as well as the test of the 
prosperous condition of the country. But I pro- 
pose to call the attention of the committee to another 
comparative statement equally instructive, because 
it exhibits the relative population at stated periods, 
with the corresponding relative exports from the 
United States; thus presenting in a different aspect, 
and in the most striking manner, the depressing and 
elevating effect of high and low duties upon our 
exports, as compared with the population of the 
country. 


passed 


Tasie E. 
Table of exports for several years from 1791 to 1846, 
also, of the PopULATION at each period. 


Years. Exports. Population. 





L791. .ccccrccces. 
1800. 22 cccccccces 
S07... evccccsses 


$19,012,041 | 4,000,000 
70,971,780 5,300,000 
108,348,150 7,000,000 


Period during the embargo and war omitted. 
Tasie F, 


Exports. 





Years. Population. 
1820. wccccrcccces $69,691,669 9,638,000 
LADD: vic openers cis 73,840,508 | 12,266,000 
BOOB. cov csccewees 133,685,946 — 17,069,453 
IGA. « ecanccecwes 114,646,606 19,500,000 





During the period embraced in table E, that is, 
from 1791 to 1807, the duties did not average 15 
per cent. So that was eminently a time of free 
trade; and during that period we perceive that in 
1791, with a population of 4,000,000, our exports 
were only 19,012,041. In 1800, with a population 
of 5,300,000, our exports had gone up to $70,971,- 
780. And in 1807, with a population of 7,000,000, 
our exports had risen to the enormous amount of 
108,343,150. Here we find a rapid progressive 
increase in the value of our exports, compared 


'with our increase in population. The country 


ports over the preceding period of high duties, |! 


from 1825 to 1833, of $45,714,339; and that our 
exports during the same period kept pace with our 
imports in the regular annual average increase, and 
they, too, increased under the compromise bill 


over the foregoing period of high duties, from 1825 | 


to 1833, to $35,996,769. These are striking facts, 


, and conclusively show how wonderfully our com- 


| 


ti 


merce is augmented as you diminish the rate of | 


duty. But a little further examination will yet 
more fully establish this point. By casting the 


| 
| 


ii 
it 


ing their interests against well-founded and really ‘‘ eye over table D, it will be seen that a comparison +! 


then felt and manifested the greatest possible im- 
provement; nor were our manufactures insignificant 
then or unthrifty. For Mr. Gallatin, as Secretary 
of the Treasury in 1810, in his celebrated report to 
Congress upon manufactures, observes, that many 
leading branches then might be deemed as perma- 
nently established; and that their gross product at 
that early day was $120,000,000, or, in other words, 
that we made one-half of our supplies at home, for 


| our importations about kept pace with our exports. 
| No one then advocated in Congress the propriety 


of taxing one hundred and fifty-two of the import 
ed articles, at rates ranging from 35 to 150 per cent. 
Yet manufactures were then in their infancy. But 
let us revert to table F, and we there find the grind- 
ing effect of high duties, contrasted with the pros- 

rous consequences resulting from low duties. 
Tn 1816, the first genuine protective tariff bill was 


1246] 
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assed; and in 1820, with a population of 9,638,000 6 cents per pound. Certainly in both instances, in the latter period, under the high tariff wolicy, 
our exports fell down to $69,691,669. In 1830, under high duties, the cotton crop, as there was we shipped more flour, and at less prices, than in 
with a population of 12,866,000 our exports were about the regular rate of increase maintained, — the first. ; But | will hasten on to the next case in 
only $73,840,508. So much for the depressing should, under all the boasted advantages of the point. F rom 1833 to 1842 we exported an annual 
effect of the high duties during 1820 and 1830. home market, at least have sold as high as it did average of 946,287 barrels of flour, at an average 
During that period our exports retrograded, while under the descending duties from 1833 to 1842. price per barrel of $6 U1 for the entire period, But 
our population increased. But we will examine We will now examine a similar tabular state- though we exported from 1825 to 1832 on an aver- 
the next period, under the compromise, and we mentas regards the tobacco exported at different age per annum 1,017,162 barrels of flour, and 
find, that with a population of 17,069,453 our ex- _ periods: from 1833 to 1842 only on an average per annum 
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jorts rapidly rose up to $133,685,946. From this ToBacco. of 946,287 barrels, yet, strange as it may seem, 
re tering state of things we turn again to a period Statement exhibiting the average annual quantity, value,and = yyy exports of flour in the latter period brourht an- 
Battering oer : f price of tobucco, exported ut stated periods, from 1821 to - . ep GOK) - 

of high duties; and in 1845, with a population o 1345, inclusive nually into the country $222,141 more money than 


19,500,000, our exports have again tumbled down 


in the former, when we exported so much arger 
to 4114,646,606. ‘These are stubborn facts, and 


. lAv’age price «quantity. So, undera reducing scale of ies e 
; : . : Years. Hogsheads.| Value. ae " . | y ; ae me lac ing cale of duties, th 
should be instructive. These tables are worth | perbhd. farmers received better prices for their flour, both 
. 1 re itional facts - —_—__—— . ean at home and abroad. But from 1843 to 1845 we 
thinking over. In them we find addi : oa : 3t : 
upon which to found arguments against this mis- epases sees exported on an average per annum 1,158,426 bar- 
erable quackery of attempting to control the in- 9 1a66—eaneal rels of flour, at an average annual price per barrel 
dustry and enterprise of the country by Congres- average......... 81,730 | $5,752,509 | $70 00 of only $4 58. hus, notwithstanding the great 
sionallaws. We find, under the restrictive system, | Expor’d under high | increase in the average quantity per annum from 
. . . + ies ‘ > ~ ° ‘ ; - . 
that as you raise the duties, you cut down our rege eee 1843 to 1845, inclusive, over the former period 
2—¢ i 


exports, and they no longer, as in the periods of ine... 86.256 


€ Is ¢ 5,596,426 | 65 00 from 1833 to 1842, yet the flour exported in the 
low duties, go on Increasing ata rapid ratio in Exported under low 


latter, during low duties, brought annually into the 
' | 
' 


proportion as our population increases. While duties, from 1833 country 382,501 more money than the larger 
on this branch of the subject, it is pertinent also to > ee 108.037 | 8.568.952 | *9 60 quantity exported since the passage of the present 
show to what extent high duties impair the price Bypor'd under hich ro A Perens x tariff law. The tables prove, that under the high 
of our exports. Butin doing this, I shall have duties, from 1843 tariff we exported a much larger quantity of flour, 
recourse to facts, as a basis for my argument, for to 1845—annual a0 hana ad ot and at greatly reduced prices per barrel, than we 
we cannot, in financial affairs, nor indeed in other AVErAge...4.. s+ | 194,888 | 6,839,351 | 50 70 did when the duties were reduced. 





é = oe aa ; 7 , . 
ae ieiedlads ih the tablnainiineinie al Gus toteune rhe effort of the manufacturers to force a home 
= > LE Pexpianat¢ ( 2 tobacco ° 2 

. eee ere ees market is here proven not only to be a failure, but 
trade, we find a most extraordinary coincidence in a ies ‘ : 
: : ; *. the mode in which they propose to accomplish it 
all the facts just explained in relation to the effect — ; ad ; : 
. : . is wrong in principle; and the arguments adduced 
of high and low duties upon the increased exports . ad 
ao ° ° to support It are not only proven by experience to 
and price of cotton, and that the identical results “i. ’ 


business matters, rely upon theories and abstract 
arguments. Fortunately, we can test the sound- 
ness of our principles by reliable facts, and from 
them, he who runs may learn lessons of wisdom. 
I have stated, that high duties impair the price of 


»xports; and in corroboration of that opinion be fallacious, but to persist in urging them now is 
OU CXPOE*s5 . 5 ~—e > attend the tobacco trade. as , — a 
J adduce the following tables, prepared at the treas- : ridiculous. 
, os : The annual average value per hogshead of to- : 4 
ury from official documents. In these tables the eeee exported from 1891 to 1824 was 470: f Thus we find that the home market does not en- 
: 5 } ri “a Oz yas ; fro : - . 
year 1843 (when a change was made, as heretofore I pis ITOM hance the price of our agricultural staples; but we 


825 to 1832 it fell to 465 per hogshead: fro . . . 
1833 to 1849 it oe ae $79 “ waaay oon Fone y SanENe The Hitt, ‘Seah an yeu Tees 
from 1843 to 1845 it scain fell iswn te 850 70 aie commerce you impair the value of our exports; 
e Rey ra ee wv 2 Per and, on the other hand, that as you liberate com- 
hogshead. Some may suppose that the quality of aaale hese restrictions. y Lavelve waive 4 
the crop may explain this; but in preparing the || Merce fom these restrictions, you thereby give an 
owe vee te A agin ae impulse to trade, and so augment their value. 
tables many years are embraced in each period, 


stated, in our fiscal year) is not omitted, because 

the aim was not so much to show the quantity and 

value as the price during the periods indicated. 
Corron. 

Stutement exhibiting the average annual quantity, ralue, end 





nice of cotton, exported at stated periods, from 1821 to 1845, : ’ : ; When by the operation of your restrictive policy 
fr vo , , J so as to include the existence of high and low oy . I ee . y 
nGrNree? “a es . : 5. the agriculturists get low prices for their pro- 
sail —~— | tariffs, and it is fair to infer that casualties would : cea “@ A 
| a : ; : duce, you diminish their ability to purchase or 
ieee | Pounds. | Value. jAV’ageprice | as frequently affect the estimates on one side as 


per pound. to give employment to others, and thus, by bring- 


the other. The average number of hogsheads ex- 


- = Seeegeeennnasael a SESE 


saiioeane ; neato re AA eat glen caluclate 1 | ing about low prices for agricultural staples, you 
: 1 £ A > ‘ P > se re wl . . . . . ° ‘ 7 
Exported under low | a ae 7 i ili a lt atand 1, I il hd os | create hard times in the planting and farming States, 
» . | } p s S é é § ) y } . 
duties, from 1821 || I »P pee aas . out boldly i the | and you thus force them to consume less and export 
to 1824—annual tables, in condemnation of the oppression inflicted : 


average... 


| 146,415,358 | $21,646,366 14 cts. 8m more in quantity, but also to get less in price. So, 
eens ptlowe pei; ” Ss. . : 
Expor’d under high 


upon the tobacco planter by high duties. 


7 “cmp : gt es too, hard times thus brought about equally curtail 
: - I will conclude this view of the subject by invi- “1 ; 
duties, from 1825 | alk athidian ie ene oflier. atavionaal wal ; the ability of all others to consume our staples as 
te é p ar statistical stateme ’ ° . 
to 1832—annualj a 5, coe vement well as your manufacturers; and the system which 
aVerage.....es. + | 256,647,136 | 28,372,876 |llets.1m. | relative to the flour trade, which is equally inter- it was said ‘weuld atimulate ond eustein @ eood 
Exported under lov | esting as those already noticed, and fully as in- . . 
duties, from 1833 °. . home market for our agricultural productions not 
meg yy ao structive to the farmers. It will be found, on ex- 


AVETAGE 60000008 
Expor’d under high 





Guideline the Giimntlons Sabie tiketine ta He ae only fails to accomplish that result, but ends by 

Ey | ern : hie sat y only f mph , t } 

483,305,703 | 57,871,574 11 ets. 8m. ing | gk ee ne ere eS | iii prostration in the agricultural States, and 

| notwithstanding the boasted demand of a home shat affects the wonevel ‘abiktwel the cactare ' 

duties, from 1843 market for breadstuffs, which the advocates of | '** U0" Ope ee eee ae 

to 1845—annual | epachien Atuuie eith tea ehinial’ denen tin || en goods. Thus this grasping cupidity of 

average........+ | 776,278,852 | 51,640,983 |6cts.6m. | P spe tangy a on oe ~ © | associated wealth, in aiming, by legislative devices 

: , een aeons See ee eee eae yi “ rf ae and sophistical arguments, to control the labor of 

sxistence we @ i i ( verage 

I y on an average | the country, and reap all the profits by monopo 

a greater number of barrels of flour, and at reduced lizing the home market, is apt in a few years’ to 
2 ae ° ° . ANg ‘ oi - 5 

prices, than we did ~— the period of low duties. defeat itself, because it destroys the ability of the 

sa ry American consumers to purchase. 
Statement erhibiting the average annual quantity, value, and, This tillers of mnie’ ton viel tr: 
price of flour exported at stated periods, from 1821 to 1845, us failure of continuing to receive rich contri- 





This table, setting forth the average annual ex- | 
port value and price of cotton for the periods in- | 
dicated from 1821 to 1845, proves the singular ex- 
actness with which this greatest of agricultural 
staples rises or falls, as the duties wpon imports go | 





up or down. The present very low prices should | inclusive. butions from the community, induces the manufac- 
induce the planter to inquire into the causes that || ————-————>)—_ > ~~ || turers again, in some short time, to call on Congress 
produce such injurious results. It cannot be as- Years. Rastets: | “Velue. a for yet higher protection. Therefore, the more we 
cribed to over production, for that has been pro- Ce a ‘eis __.. |, grant, the more they demand; and for the simple 
gressing since 1821; and by casting the eye over | Exported under low reason that the principle is radically wrong and 
the table, it will be plainly seen, that though the duties, from 1821 pernicious in its tendency. But there was never 
quantity regularly increased, yet, as the tariff || to 1824—annual ete ae a greater misnomer applied to any system than to 
policy vibrated from high to low duties, the price | poy ander hich 909,370 | $5,030,718 | $5 53 call the advocates of hich duties the peculiar friends 
of cotton also vibrated, in exact unison, from high | gps oa from 1825 of the labor of the country. The eatchwords of 
tolow. Look at the increased supplies of cotton || to 1832—annual ** protecting free American labor against the pau- 
from 1825 to 1832, and note the fall in prices du-| | average........- 1,017,162 | 5,467,412 5 38 per labor of Europe,” is a favorite term with those 
ring that time, and then look at the increased sup- | Exported under low who advocate restrictive duties, and might have 
.° ’ p duties, from 1833 7 , ’ £ : 
plies from 1832 to 1842, and mark the rise in prices | to 1842—annual some foundation in truth were the manufacturing 
in the latter period. But as soon as Congress || average......... 946,287 | 5,689,552 6 01 establishments, the capital invested, and the profits 


passed the high tariff bill of 1842, behold how the | Expor’d under high resulting therefrom, equally divided out amongst 








price of cotton has fallen. From 1825 to 1832 . poigg apie the poor operatives; or if the law required that 
there was an increase in the cotton crop of almost average........ | 1,158,426 | 5,307,051 4 58 all the profits over six per cent. should be equall 

‘9 per cent., and the price fell from 14 cents per | divided between the hands employed. Were this 
pound, which it maintained during the four pre- It is here shown that our exports of flour aver- | the case in fact, then these gentlemen might prate 


ceding years, down to 11 cents per pound. But aged per annum, from 1821 to 1824, inclusive, || of protecting American labor. But the facts are 
from 1833 to 1842 there was a similar increase of | 909,370 barrels, at an average price per barrel du- || exactly the opposite: the gentlemen of capital 
about 75 per cent. in the crop, but the price rose, | ring that period of $5 53. But from 1825 to 1832, | own the factories, and they enjoy the profits. 
nevertheless, a few mills per pound. From 1843 | inclusive, our exports of flour averaged per annum | Therefore, their system is for the benefit of capital, 
to 1845 there was still about the same increase of 1,017,162 barrels, at an average price per barrel | and not labor. 


75 per cent. in the crop, but the price again fell to '' during that period of 45 38. Here it is seen that, ' But do not the mechanics, the commercial men, 
P P aga g Pp 
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the sailors, and the agriculturists, preéminently 
conatitute the “free American labor?’’ Are not 
these great, honest, industrious, and enterprising 
classes to be computed or thought of when you 


pursuits are unprofitable, do they call on Congress 
to legislate them into high prices, and to force the 
community to deal with them and contribute to 
their prosperity? Yet these are the classes to be 
taxed for the benefit of American associated wealth, 
employed in manufacturing. 

Sut it may be argued that the tables last referred 
to, relating to cotton, tobacco, and flour, are arbi- 
trarily arranged, and that the duties were not high 
or low at the several periods thus marked. If they 
are erroneous, it is because your records are so; 
but if true, they refute every argument urged by 
those who are for placing heavy restrictions on 
commerce, with the real design, in fact and in 
truth, of swelling the profits made by the wealthy 
capitalists engaged in manufacturing, and not, as 
they pretend, with the sole view of fostering 
American labor. No one will question that the 
tariff was increased and reduced at the time and 
during the periods indicated. But as the most 
striking period—that between 1833 and 1842—is 
the one most likely to be assailed, I will prove 
that the duties, during that entire period, were an- 
nually greatly reduced; but to accomplish this, I 
shall rely upon estimates and tables made out at 
the Treasury Department, and therefore call atten- 
tion to the following: 

4 statement tuken from tables prepared at the Treasury De 
partment, showing what amount of duties have been remit- 
ted ly the several acts passed in 1830, 1832, and 1833, 
modifying the act of 12, These acts, passed since 1828, 


diminished the rate of duties, and increased the list of free 
articles, 


\Year ending 3lst | Duti« s taken offunder | Payments into the 





of December. | the acts of 1830, 1832, | Treasury. 
and 1833. | 
1830 $185,476 69 | 21,922,391 38 
1831 | 3,728,725 31 } 24,224,441 77 
1a | 7,304,566 28 | 28 465,237 24 
1833 19,789,590 03° |: 99,032,508 91 
| 18334 | 24,455,105 27 16,214,957 15 
1835 | 97,053,041 53 19,391,310 59 
1836 34,603,188 32 23,409,940 53 
1837 30,991,853 47 11,169.290 39 
1838 22,417,892 39 16,158,800 36 
1839 22,029,058 47 | 93'137.994 BI 
i840 18,409,493 93° | 13,499,502 17 
1841 22,084,680 91 14,487,216 74 


Aggregate amount of duties taken off in twelve 
years, $233,062,541 90. 

This statement shows the operation of the Com- 
promise bill, and the slight changes made in the 
revenue laws just before it passed. ‘The casual 
observer or negligent politician declares at one 
moment that under the operation of the Compro- 
mise bill there was no prompt reduction of duties; 
or else he takes the other alternative, and insists 
that the bill so greatly reduced the rates, that it 
thereby defeated the collection of an adequate rev- 
enue. The latter presents this view of its effect to 
prove that twenty per cent. duties would not bring 
a sufficient income for the expenses of Govern- 
ment, while the former asserts there was little or no 
reduction till after 1836 or 1838, and then the re- 
ductions were ruinous. Both of these views are 
erroneous. No one will contend that a total repeal 
of many duties is not a reduction. Then the im- 
mense amount by which the free list was increased 
was clearly made by adding the vast number of 
articles upon which the duty had been remitted. 
Besides, the sudden diminution of the aggregate 
amount of revenue received into the treasury, and 
the great increase in the importations, demonstrate 
that the duty must have been greatly reduced soon 
after the passage of the Compromise bill. Upon 
no other state of facts can any one explain why 
the amount of revenue paid into the treasury an- 
nually, from 1833 to 1838, should fall greatly under 
what was annually paid into the Treasury the 
same number of years just preceding; when, after 
1833, the imports were greatly increased above 
what they were for an equal number of years im- 
mediately before that time. Nor is the other posi- 
tion any more tenable, for the free list increased, 
and the taxable base of importations was to that 
extent diminished, Of course, if you impose a 
duty of twenty per cent. upon only $58,128,152— 
which was the amount of imports paying duty in 


speak of “ free American labor???’ When their | 





1834, while the imports that year free of duty 
amounted to the enormous sum of $68,393,180— 
you will not collect as much revenue as you were 
collecting when the taxable base of the importations 
embraced nine-tenths of the imports under an av- 
erage duty of thirty-four per cent. But this mode 
of condemning a fair income from a revenue tariff 
of low rates of duty is absurd. We propose to 
lay a revenue duty on nine-tenths of the imported 
goods. Suppose we place the imports at one hun- 
dred and thirty or one hundred and forty millions 
per annum, and apply the rates of duty as are pro- 
posed in the bill under discussion to such an im- 
port trade: can any candid man question but that 
the Government would receive ample revenue ? 

It was the great increase in the free list that 
caused the Compromise bill to bring in so small 
an amount of revenue. Strange as it may seem, 
itappears from Doc. No. 2 of the first session of 


the 27th Congress, that the average amount of | 
coods imported free of duty for seven years, from 
1834 to 1840, was, per annum, $71,728,312; while, | 


by the same document, it is shown, that for the 
same leneth of time—that is, from 1834 to 1840— 
the average annual amount of imports paying duty 
was only $69,748,457. So we were deriving what 
revenue was collected during that time, from less 
than one-half of our imports. 

But I propose to show that the great reduction 
of duty under the Compromise bill was not con- 
fined to articles of luxury, and that the taxes were 
reduced greatly upon many of the leading necessa- 
ries of life. 

4 statement from tables prepared at the Treasury Department, 


showing the amount of duties remitted on the ten following 
articles, from 1834 to 1838 inclusive : 


On Woollens ...... cis wees x cea KathnackesBiaw $6,721,075 8&9 
PN nnd awn ae Suess heavens eee 7,260,635 52 
RUIKS. 6000s SiS ace ROCAR ESR ES eheeS Oke . 15,635,600 81 
ES re jekeeaagce 7,618,329 59 
A SI once b cbsasesce ae 25,890,471 09 
ST AEN 55s5 eens oes0ceeusu0ees 66u0 5,089,076 68 
+ Oe SR er pe pave .. 22,671,188 65 
Or RIN 65 $6:556564 caeesieda cane . 2,092,061 46 
Bar iron, manufactured or otherwise..... 821,385 98 
DR aGinssp ceca sceuosendeseusunsusntun 3.404.693 67 

Amount reduced on ten articles......$94,204,719 34 


This is an interesting statement to the consumers. | 
| We find that, during the Administrations of Jack- 


son and Van Buren, $94,204,719 34 of tax was re- 
mitted on ten leading articles. 
1841], it is shown by the next preceding table, that 
an aggregate amount of $233,062,541 90 of taxes 
were remitted. Yetin the face of such facts, some 
eravely question the salutary influences of the 
Compromise bill. As a natural and certain result 
of these great reductions of duties, commerce re- 
vived, and by its resuscitating influences infused 
life and prosperity all over the country. Lest there 
may be some doubt still upon the point I have just 
argued, I will cite one other evidence from the 


That from 1830 to | 


official documents in another table prepared at the | 


Treasury Department: 


Annual average value of imports during periods from 1825 to | 
1833, from 1834 to 1842, and from 1843 te 1845; also, aver- 
age annual value of imports free of duty; and average an- | 
nual rate per cent. of duty on aggregate value of imports at | 


each period. 





! 

Estimated average 
rate per cent. of 
duty on aggregate 
amount of im- 
ports, 


Years. Imports. |Free of duty 








1825 to 1833 | $89,668.510 | $12,590,922 | 34.03 per cent. 
1834 to 1842 "| 135,382,849 | 63,119,335 | 16.26 per cent. 
1844 to 1845 | 112,844,799 | 23,457,360 26.68 per cent. 














In this statement, we have the annual average 
imports for stated periods; also the same of the 





-and flour. So, therefore, my data being correct 
e ’ 
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cent. and a fraction. Here we find a decided 
crease in the duty, as compared with the preceding 
period under the operation of the compromise bi||_ 
an increase over 50 per cent. Thus, these state. 
ments, from official sources, all sustain the posi- 
tions taken in the tables relating to cotton, tobac 


in- 


co, 


my inferences are legitimate and conclusive. 

The great commercial and financial movements 
of the age are based upon the introduction of more 
enlarged and liberal principles in lieu of ancient 
restrictive systems. Even the Chinese are becom. 
ing more inclined to participate in the great com- 
mercial exchanges which, be adding to the com- 
fort, civilization, and wealth of nations, band them 
together by the strongest ties of mutual goodwii| 
and friendship. The Zoll Verein treaty, which 
was proposed between this country and the Ger- 
man Customs Union, was predicated upon a re- 
ciprocal reduction of duties. The repeal of the 
British corn laws, anda general relaration of her 
impost system, is another step taken in behalf of 
free trade. The recent anxiety manifested by per- 
sons both here and in Great Britain to reduce the 
rate of postage, upon the ground that a reasonable 
reduction would increase the revenue from post- 
ages, is an additional compliment paid to the doc- 
trines of free trade. Such area few of the creat 
efforts being made to disembarrass this enlightened 
age from the antiquated shackles imposed upon 
the energies of mankind during the dark ages, 
Already we have both facts and arguments to sus- 
tain the policy of free trade, and to show that there 
is a wise and just rate at which revenue duties 
should be imposed, that will be most auspicious 
for all the great interests of the country, and at 
the same time secure ample revenue for the Goy- 
ernment. As illustrative of this point, and as I 
have just been alluding to the policy being carried 
out in Great Britain, permit me to invite the atten- 
tion of the committee to the following extract from 
a speech of Mr. Goulburn, in Parliament, con- 
tained in ** The Political Economist” of May 30, 
1846, and published in London. 

‘«*Mr, Goulburn then passed to a general review or sum- 
ming up of the experience of the country on all the measures 
which had been introduced sinee 1842. In 1842, duties were 
reduced or repealed on five hundred and eighty-tio articles ; 
in 1843, on seren articles; in 1844, on four articles; and in 
1845, twenty-one articles were reduced, and on four hundred 
and forty-eight articles the duties were repealed. In the 
present year, the measures which have already passed the 
House of Commons reduce the duties on one hundred and 
twelve articles, and repeal the duties on_ fifty four articles. 
In the whole period in question—in the five sessions begin- 
ning with 1842, and ending with the present—the duties on 
seven hundred and twenty-seven articles have been reduced, 
and those on five hundred and one articles have been entirely 


| repealeG—articles, too, which have nearly all, though some 


goods imported free of duty, and the sume of rate | 
per cent. upon the aggregate value of imports. |, 
We find, by examining this statement, that from | 


1825 to 1833, the estimated average annual rate of 
duty, per cent., on the aggregate amount of im- 
ports was 34 per cent. and a fraction; in the second 
period, from 1834 to 1842, the estimated average 


annual rate of duty per cent. on the aggregate | 
amount of imports was 16 per cent. and a frac- | 


tion. This was certainly a great reduction, being 
under one half of what it was in the first period. 


Well, in the third period, from 1844 to 1845, the | 
estimated average annual rate of duty, per cent., | 
on the aggregate amount of imports was 26 per 


to a lesser and others to a greater degree, affected the con- 
dition of the great masses of the people, either in their food 
or clothing, or in the supply of those great staple articles of 
raw material which are so essential to the manufactures, 
and consequently to the industry of the country. 

“Considering the great reductions thus made in the cus- 
toms and excise duties, Mr. Goulburn was anxious to show 
that the experiments which the Government had made in 
this wise and enlightened course of financial legislation, by 
which commerce and industry had been so much benefited 
had not in any degree impaired the general state of our 
finances, or added to the permanent debt of the country. 
On the contrary, the success of these free-trade experiments 
had been so great, that notwithstanding the great reductions, 
every test which could be taken of the financial condition 
of the country showed that it had rather been improved thun 
impaired.”’ 

To this able expasition of the successful opera- 
tion of the free-trade principles, so far as they 
have been introduced, it is unnecessary for me to 
add anything in the way of comment. The facts 
here set forth pay a high compliment to the wis- 
dom of those statesmen who sustained and carried 
out such liberal and just alterations in her com- 
mercial and financial policy. Shall we turn a deaf 
ear to what is going on around us? Now that 
the great platform upon which the advocates of 
protection rallied, to defend high duties, has been 
swept from under them—which was, that foreign 
nations imposed high duties on our productions, 
and therefore we must retaliate by imposing equal- 
ly high duties upon their manufactured goods— 
shall we not also abandon this ruinous system? 

When we look at governments, we natural! 
inquire upon what principles they are based. 
Monarchies at best stand upon monopolies, either 
achieved by the sword or created by the sanction 
of legal enactment or long-continued usage. 

Regal governments, then, being supreme, may 
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as its wealth; but democratic and republican insti- 
tutions are based upon equal rights and privileges. 
There the people govern, and constitute the sov- | 
ereign authority. Why, then, in this case, should 
they direct their agents and representatives to make | 
laws directing them how to apply their labor and | 
capital? Is the sovereign to ask his servant to di- | 
rect him what todo? In free America we scout 
the idea. Let kings say to their slaves, Do this, or 
do notdo that. The freemen of America success- 
fully asserted and maintained their liberty in 1776. || 
The democracy now are vindicating the freedom 
of labor and enterprise to seek its own employ- 
ment, and the right of the people to sell where they 
can get the highest price, and to purchase where- 
ever they can buy on the best terms. 

It was the pride and boast of our great men who | 
framed our Government to have proclaimed reli- | 
gious freedom. Christianity, in this Confederacy, 
is untrammelled by Jaw, and unawed by power. 
Nay, sir, its position is elevated and expanded, 
not only because of the freedom it enjoys, but be- 
cause the churches here rely for support upon 
what is termed the voluntary principle; while in | 
Europe, the churches are supported by law, or rely | 
upon the compulsory principle. Our churches de- | 
pend for support upon whatever each person thinks 
wroper, of his own accord, to give; and no church | 
vere has precedence over another. But in Europe | 
the religion is established by law, and the people | 
are required by law to pay so much to support the | 
established church, whether they belong to that 
church or not. After paying his church rates | 
or tithes, then, if not a member of the protected 
church, why, he has to support his own church by 
voluntary contributions. In this country we all 
prefer freedom of relizgion and the voluntary prin- 
ciple of supporting churches. Then, why cannot | 
the labor and industry of the country be trusted 
to the same voluntary principle? Is it, as a member 
in front of me remarks, because you think more | 
of your bodies than you do of your souls? 

A wise people adapt their pursuits to the cir- 
cumstances of their country. We have a vast and 
extensive territory—one greatly superior to that 
possessed by any other nation on the globe for 
agricultural purposes. Our boundaries are from 
ocean to ocean. Within we have large inland 
seas and mighty rivers. Superadded to these ad- 
vantages, we boast of possessing the best and freest | 
government in the world. Our people are worthy | 
of their destiny, and are commensurate to any || 
undertaking. We have hundreds of millions of || 
acres of public lands now unsettled, and even the || 
old States are not very densely populated. Every 
man in this country can, if he think proper, | 
for a mere pittance, become a landholder. But | 
how is itabroad? What is the condition of man- 
ufacturing Europe in this respect? In answer to 
this, | must be allowed to cite a few passages from 
alate work by Michelet. 

In his late work, ‘* The People,”’ he observes, 
that “the land of France belongs to fifteen or 
twenty millions of peasants who cultivate il; the 
land of England, to an aristocracy of thirty-two 
thousand individuals, who get it cultivated.” 

_ This paragraph should be known to every man 
in America. ‘* The land in England belongs to an || 
aristocracy of thirty-two thousand, who get it culti- | 
vated.”’ ‘This is the condition of the greatest manu- | 
facturing country under the sun. This is the coun- 
try where agriculture has been most extravagantly 
protected. ‘his is the country where the people are || 
not landholders—whose exploded doctrine of pro- 
lection we are to cherish and sustain. This is the 
country possessing more capital and population 
within her limits than she can furnish with small 
farms, or support by agriculture, that we are to 
imitate in enslaving and degrading our people, to 
enable our manufacturing capitalists to sell their , 
goods as cheap as they do in Great Britain. Thirty 
two thousand aristocratic landholders in Englaud | 
| 


opposed the late repeal of the corn law. Perhaps 
about as many wealthy manufacturing aristocrats 
in this country oppose the reduction of the tariff. 
In both countries the contest is between capital and || 
labor. The democracy cannot and do not hesitate || 
which of the two to support, and in sustaining the | 
interest of man against the exactions of the grasp- | 
ing capitalist, we care not for the lamentations of | 
those who have grown fat by what bad laws un-| 
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undertake to control the labor of the country, as well || justly granted to them. It is enough for them to 


enjoy what they have already gained, and in re- 
ducing the tariff we want the people to enjoy the 
full rewards of their own Jabor. e 
Permit me to cite a few more passages from the 
same author. He observes, in speaking of France, 
that, *“*In 1795, an excellent observer, Arthur 
Young, was surprised and alarmed at seeing the 
land so divided.”” In 1738, the Abbe de St. Pierre 
observes, that in France ‘‘ the working class have 
almost all a garden and some strip of a vineyard or a 
field.” In another place, when treating of the 


| almost indomitable desire amongst the French peo- 


ple to acquire land, he remarks, that ‘ For a few 
feet of a vineyard the Burgundian woman takes 
her bosom from her own child’s mouth, and puts a 
stranger’s to it; weaning her own before its time.’’ 
‘** Thou may’st live, may’st die,’’ says the father; 
‘but if thou livest, my son, thou wilt have land.”’ 
Is not this a hard, almost an impious thing to say? 
Think well before you pronounce it. ‘ Thou wilt 
have land.’’ That means, ** Thou wilt not be a hire- 
ling—taken to-day, discharged to-morrow. Thou 
wilt not have to slave for thy daily bread, but thou 
wilt be free.”’ 

Can an American hear such sentiments as these 
last read, and not feel more grateful for the bless- 
ings that environ him. Nor can he contemplate 
the advice given by Mr. Pitt, when, during the 
bloody and expensive war waged between France 
and Great Britain, wages had risen so hich as to 
force the manufacturers to seek aid. In their dis- 
tressed condition they called on the Minister for 


relief: his fatal reply to them was—** Take the | 


children.”’ 


How revolting to humanity sounds 
Famous as the op- 
eratives in the manufacturing districts in England 
were formerly for brilliant complexions, yet the 
rose has left their cheeks, because the lords of the 


loom obeyed the doctrine of Mr. Pitt—they ‘* took 


the children.”’ 


Manufacturing establishments are the great lab- 
oratories of crime and of death. Agricultural em- 
ployments are, on the other hand, healthful and 
chastening. The one degrades, the other elevates 
mankind. In the one, children are employed to a 
great extent; in the other, sturdy laborers almost 
entirely. 
life. In manufacturing establishments the children 


| employed fraternize with the hum of the spindles 


and the cold iron machinery. But in agriculture, 
they roam over the fields, charmed and delighted 
with the birds, the flowers, the gushing streams, 
and distant mountains. There they sympathize 


with nature, and grow up to reason and act like 


men. It was said of Correggio and Appelles, two 
of the most illustrious of ancient artists, that one 
of them gloried in beholding groups of fine-looking 
joyous children, luxuriating in their juvenile sports; 


| while the other took as much pleasure in contem- 


plating human agony and despair. Were they 
now living, Correggzio would be delighted with the 
happy faces in America, and Appelles might sati- 


ate himself in brooding over the miserable opera- 


tives of Manchester, Sheffield, and Birmingham. 





THE TARIFF. 
SPEECH OF MR.J.A.SEDDON, 


OF VIRGINIA, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 29, 1846. 


|The House being in Committee of the Whole on 


the state of the Union, on the bill reducing the 
duty on Imports, and for other purposes— 
Mr. SEDDON said: 


I confess, Mr. Chairman, my feelings are strongly 


| enlisted against the protective system, which has 


been the leading subject of discussion in connex- 
ion with the bill now under the consideration of 
the committee. I am convinced that the whole 
system is unwise and unjust, in its operation 
grossly oppressive of the leading interests of the 


| Union, and especially of that section with which 


my associations and sympathies identify me. I 
yet trust not to be hurried by such conviction into 
the use of denunciation and invective, but to bring 
to the discussion a spirit of calmness and candor 
befitting the occasion and the subject. That sub- 
ject, the revision and reform of the revenue system 
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of the Government, is the most important question 
of our domestic policy. Edmund Burke, perhaps 
the most philosophic of English statesmen, did not 
hesitate to denominate * the revenue the State,’’ 
If the functions of government ordinarily involved 
in the collection and disbursement of the public 
revenue are so important and varied as to merit 
such description, with how much more appropri- 
ateness may it be applied to our revenue system, 
which, not contenting itself with the extensive 
scope allowed in the receipts and expenditures of 
the Government, assumes to regulate the industry 
of the country, and to guide the employment of its 
labor and capital. Our tariff system originates, 
indeed, in that inevitable evil—the necessity of 
taxation for the support of the Government. But 
it has been heretofore so devised and framed, that 
its impositions in practical operation have been not 
merely of taxation for the Government, but, by 
the exclusion, total or partial, of rival products from 
abroad, and consequent enhancement of prices, of 
bounties for the establishment and nurture of spe- 
cial kinds of industry and capital. A system, 
compounded of taxation and protection, and com- 
plicated by its direct operation as a tax, and its 
indirect as a bounty, to be understood in its prac- 
tical working, must receive in both its aspects at 
least a passing examination. 

As a system of taxation purely, it is manifest 
the most perfect would be that which directly 
apportioned and collected its impositions from each 
citizen according to the amount of his property or 
means. The difficulty, however, in the first place, 
of precise ascertainment, and then of gauging so 
accurately in reference to the property and resour- 
ces of men, constitute almost an insuperable ob- 
stacle to the adoption of such a system. Besides, 
to direct taxation in almost any form, very strong 
objections have always prevailed and still exist 
with us. Among these are the sensitiveness to the 
call of the tax gatherer, which has been inherited 
by our people with their Saxon blood; the accumu- 
lation of offices, and consequent increase of Ex- 
ecutive patronage, which would result from a sys- 
tem of direct taxation; the propriety of leaving 
to the respective States as wide a scope as pos- 
sible, within which to make the assessments 
required for their wants; and the harsh and com- 
pulsory nature of direct taxation, as contrasted with 
the apparently voluntary and unperceived contri- 
bution obtained by indirect taxation;—these, and 
other considerations which need not be mentioned, 
perhaps wisely induced, at an early period in the 
history of our Union, the adoption of a system of 
indirect taxation by duties on imports; and except 
on rare occasions of necessity, when direct taxes 
were likewise resorted to, that system has been 
alone maintained and established until the present 
time. It may be looked upon as fixed beyond the 
possibility of subversion, so long as it will suffice 
for the wants of the Government; and its propriet 
and wisdom are almost universally vosailiend. 
Our attention must, therefore, be confined exclu- 
sively toa system of taxation by duties on im- 
ports. 

Imports may be either of products, made or cul- 
tivated exclusively in foreign countries, and which 
of course can find no competition in the produc- 
tions of our Union, or of products of the same 
or like character with those which are or may be 
produced within the Union, and with which they 
are to compete in the markets of the country. So 
long and so far as duties are imposed on the for- 
mer, no just objection can be made on the score of 
the unfairness and indirection of the system of 
taxation. The duties manifestly enter into the price 
of all such productions introduced, and, enhancing 
the price by that amount, constitute a tax on con- 
sumption, the whole proceeds of which are received 
into the national treasury, and are applicable to 
the wants of the Government. There is no in- 
direct benefit, no incidental bounty, to any class or 


| to any branch of industry or capital. 


And in this connection, Mr. Chairman, I may 


| be pardoned for a brief digression, in reply to the 
| objections so vehemently urged by the gentleman 


from Kentucky, [Mr. Tissatts,) who has just 
taken his seat, to the duties proposed to be im- 
posed by the present bill on tea and coffee. Those 
articles are exclusively of foreign growth, and, on 
that account, are strongly commended to us by the 
operation I have just been explaining as among the 
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imports peculiarly appropriate for taxation. The 
whole duty will operate as a tax on consumption, 
and be received by the Government. The univer- 
sality of their consumption likewise strongly re- 
commends them as giving assurance both of a 
large yield of revenue from them, and of the dis- 
tribution of the tax very generally throughout our 
population. IT cannot think that serious inequality 
of burden among different classes will result from 
such duties; for in my own section of the Union 
at least, I believe, the purchase and consumption 
are, toa reasonable extent, and perhaps to a greater 
degree than any other articles, 80 nearly assimi- 
lated to a necessary of life, proportionate to the 
means and wealth of our citizens. The proprie- 
tors of fine establishments, the owners of many 
domestics, use these articles in greater quantities 
than do those of more humble circumstances or 
limited means. But if the imagined inequality 
urged by the gentleman really existed, still it 
should be remembered that the duty is reeommend- 
ed as a war tax, demanded by the present exi- 
gences of the Government, and to cease with the 
restoration of peace; and that on no other articles 
of import can such certain reliance be placed for 
the yield of the amount of revenue required. The 
gentleman has boasted no little of the noble patriot- 
ism and gallantry, with which the constituents of 
himself and other gentlemen from his section are 
even now crowding to the tented field, and, reck- 
less of hardship or danger, offer their persons to 
the fierce encounter of arms in vindication of the 
honor and rights of their country. I unite with 
him most cordially in rendering all honor to such 
brave and worthy citizens. But, sir, with such 
enthusiasm of patriotism, with such spirit of self- 
sacrifice prevailing among the bold yeomanry of 
the West, it is hard to believe they are correctly 
represented here as unwilling to contribute a slight 
pittance from their means—a trivial tax on articles 
of general use among them—to provide the means 
for furnishing them arms and supplies, and ena- 
bling them, with more speed and facility, to achieve 
for their country an honorable peace, for them- 
selvesundying glory. But I tell the gentleman, in 
addition, that interest, the interest of his constitu- 
ents no less than mine, emphatically conspires with 
the sentiments of honor to induce the shonten of 
this wartax. The present exigencies of our Mex- 
ican war must be supplied; and if not done by such 
a war tax, will be by loan and the accumulation of 
national debt. That debt will hereafter have to be 
paid from the proceeds of high duties, making a 
protective system. That gentleman is aware of 
the truth of the position I design presently more 
fully to illustrate, that under such protective Sys- 
tem, no small portion of the manufacturing and 
other kindred classes of the northern and middle 
Siates, receiving as they do far more of benefit than 
burden from the duties imposed on imports, will 
practically contribute nothing to the redemption of 
that debt. The encumbrance of its annual inter- 
est, the burden of its ultimate discharge, will be im- 
posed exclusively on the classes and sections which 
suffer under the exactions of the protective system. 
The West, the agriculturists and yeomanry of the 
gentleman’s own section, and we of the South, the 
common victims of this system, will have to bear 
almost exclusively the whole burdens of the war, 
thus accumulated in the shape of a public debt. 
Better (is it not?) by far, that at once, even in the 
moment of incurring them, we should unite in the 
adoption of a war tax, which, however it may 
operate on us, will at least equally operate on those 
classes and portions, which else will not merely 
escape all participation in the burden, but actually 
realize from it, at our expense, gain and benefit. 

it may well excite surprise, too, Mr. Chairman, 
that any portion of the Democracy from the West, 
averse as they have shown themselves to the 
gross inequalities and heavy burdens of the tariff 
of 1842, should yet declare, that unless this war 
tax on tea and coffee be stricken out, they will vote 
against the bill reported by the Committee of 
Ways and Means, and thus leave the tariff of 1842 
in full operation. Why, sir, if the duties on tea 
and coflee will operate unequally and harshly on 
their constituents, have they not again and again 
denounced the duties in the tariff of 1842 on sugar, 
on iron, on salt, on coarse woollens, and very 
many other articles, most of which, like tea and 
coffee, are assimilated in the minds of the people 
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with necessaries, as most unequal, oppressive, and | 
unjust? Have they not stamped the odious mini- 
mum and specific features of the tariff bill of 1842 
with the stigma of fraud, and demonstrated their 
gross injustice to the poorer classes? How, then, 
im any contingency, can they prefer these more 
numerous, these more crying inequalities and op- 
pressions, to the endurance of a tax, even thouch 
considered unequal, on only two articles of no- 
greater necessity or more general use, and that 
a tax of only temporary duration? The simplest 
calculation would convince them, even on the 
score of interest, apart from their reiterated pledges 
to repeal the tari! of 1842, of the folly and injury of 
such a course. 

But to return from this digression, which may 
have served, Mr. Chairman, to illustrate the pure- 
ly revenue character and general fairness of duties 
on imports not produced within the country: we 
must recollect that such duties may not always 
be laid without encountering overruling inconve- 
niences and objections, and, besides, would not 
alone suffice to supply the requisite revenue for the 
wants of the Government. Duties must then be 
imposed, likewise, on the importation of articles 
produced within the country. What will be the 
eflect of such duties? Here, as in the case of im- 
ports not produced within the country, on all the 
articles imported, the duty becomes an element in 
the price, and enhances to its amount the cost of 
the imported article to the purchaser. The whole 
amount of duty on the imported article, to the 
extent of its consumption, is a tax, the proceeds 
from which are received by the Government. But 
the effect of such duty on the producers of like 
articles within the country, becomes now observa- 
bleas producing inequality. If the producer within 
the country of any given article, on the import of 
which from abroad a duty was laid, produced only 
enough for his own consumption, it is manifest he 
would be simply freed from all participation in the 
burden of a tax, which must be paid by all other 
consumers. But if he raised, as almost every 
producer does, not merely for individual consump- 
tion, but for sale, his products would command 
the added price imposed by the duty on the im- 
ported article coming in competition; or, supposing 
a preference to exist for the imported article, at 
precisely the same price, and a consequent neces- 
sity, on the part of the producer within the coun- 
try, to take a somewhat less price, would command 
an increased value very nearly equal to the en- 
hancement on the foreign article by the duty. The 
price being thus enhanced to the producer within 
the country to the amount, or very nearly, of the 
duty on the imported article, the duty, instead of 
a tax, would operate as a bounty, to the precise 
amount of such enhancement, paid to him by the 
consumers of his products, precisely as the duty 
on the imported article would be paid to the Gov- 
ernment by the consumers of that. 

By any duties, then, on imports similar to those 
raised, or which may be produced, in the country 
whose Government lays them, bounties and pro- 
tection become blended and complicated with taxes 
and burdens. Inconsistent as are the two things 
in nature, and diverse as are the purposes to be 
accomplished by them, they are still, to a limited 
extent, inseparable. ‘The one—protection to some 
—being the inevitable concomitant and incident to 
the other—the tax onthe many. When, however, 
the duty is laid honestly for revenue, the bounty, 
or protection, is but the inevitable incident—not 
the end designed or sought—and only illustrates the 
universal order of the political, as of the moral 
and physical, world, that what operates by gene- 
ral rule a burden or evil to the many, becomes, 
by some peculiarity of exception, a boon or a 
blessing toa few. To such inequality, known to 
exist as inseparable to the system, none will object; 
but, on the contrary, all will rejoice in the benefits 
thus legitimately realized from the general evil of 
taxation, 

Such, Mr. Chairman, is the system of taxation 
by import duties; but to make it taxation honestly 
for revenue, and fair and equitable in its operation, 
it is manifest the duty or tax should be as low, 
extended over as large an amount of consumption, 
and distributed among as large a number of con- 
sumers, as may be consistent with the raising of the 
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be limited to as few consumers, as may b 
sistently with the same object. 
Now, duties may be imposed to any amount 
from the lowest, operating almost exclusively ase 
tax, to the highest, which, excluding all imports 
will be purely a bounty, and cut off all receipts © 
the Government. In the range between these ex- 
tremes, there is a wide latitude of discretion, accord- 
ing to the object designed. Revenue exclusively, oy 
protection, yet not without reference to revenue 
or protection exclusively, may be the object. If 
the first, the lowest duty which will raise the re- 
quisite amount should be adopted; if the second, 
the highest duty, or at least a higher duty than 
oa be necessary to yield the revenue required, 
will be adopted; if the last, prohibitory duties will 
be resorted to. It may seem strange that high and 
low rates of duty may raise sometimes the same, 
or about the same, amount of revenue; yet such 
both experience and the reason of the thing demon- 
strate to be the fact. A low duty, admitting a lar- 
ger amount of imports, and consequently a more 
extended consumption by a greater number, may 
suffice to raiseagivensum. A much hizher duty, 
which may most seriously restrict the amount of 
importation and the extent of the consumption of 
the imported articles, yet, by reason of its larger 
exaction, may give the same sum. The very high- 
est amount of revenue which any article of import 
will yield may thus be obtained at very different 
rates of duty; and the error has been but too prev- 
alent, that, provided the amount of revenue raised 
was the greatest that could be obtained from an 
article of import, it was thereby clearly shown to 
be a pure revenue duty. A less tax on a greater 
amount of imports may manifestly equal in product 
a greater tax on a less amount of imports. The 
position, therefore, assumed by the gentleman from 
Vermont, [Mr. CoLiamer,] the other day, that the 
lowest duty and the highest duty that will yield 
the largest amount of revenue are one and the same 
duty, was a gross fallacy. The derision which he 
attempted to cast on the able and luminous report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, for having main- 
tained the contrary asa fundamental principle, may 
be justly retorted on the critic, who, in assuming to 
correct, has exhibited only his own misapprehen- 
sion or ignorance. Why, sir, the very case sup- 
posed by the gentleman, to illustrate the justice of 
his censure, exposes its folly and corrects his own 
error. He supposed 100,000 pairs of shoes im- 
ported at a duty of 10 cents. The revenue yielded 
would be $10,000. Now, let the duty be increased 
to 15 cents, and the importation remain the same, 
the yield would be $15,000. But, continued he, 
suppose the duty to be increased to 20 cents, and 
at that rate the article to be so produced at home, 
under the encouragement of the duty, and the im- 
ortation so restricted that only 50,000 pairs were 
Seah into the country from abroad—* what,” 
he asks, “would be the yield?’’ and replying 
‘**manifestly only $10,000,”’ he triumphantly asks, 
** Then, is not the largest amount of revenue real- 
ized at 15 cents duty? Is not the lowest duty which 
will yield the largest revenue 15 cents? And is not 
the highest duty which will yield the same 15 cents? 
They are, then, one and the same; and the phrase- 
ology of the Secretary of the Treasury—the lowest 
duty that will raise the highest amount of revenue— 

a miserable catchword, for popular effect.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, palpably here, on the gen- 
tleman’s own case, 15 cents is the lowest, but not 
the highest, duty which will yield $15,000—the 
supposed largest amount of revenue. There is, 
manifestly, a point between 15 and 20 cents duty, 
where such ratio will exist between the enhance- 
ment of duty and the consequent diminution of the 
amount of shoes imported, that duties raised to 
that point will yield on the importation so dimin- 
ished, precisely the same amount of $15,000. To 
find that, might require the use of fractions. So, 
to illustrate it in round numbers, suppose that the 
20 cents duty diminished the importation only to 
75,000 pair, instead of 50,000, as he supposes. 
Now, 20 cents duty would yield $15,000, the same 
amount yielded at 15 cents. So, again: supposing 
30 cents duty réstricted importation — to 50,000 
pairs, this yet higher duty would still yield $15,000, 
the supposed largest amount, and the sum realized 
from 15 cents. ere, then, would be three rates 
of duty—15, 20, and 30 cents—each yielding the 
largeat amount of revenue which the import would 
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bear; and of these the Secretary would say, in com- 
mon with every reasonable man, the lowest was the 
true revenue duty. And why? Because, consist- 
ently with the attainment of the amount of revenue 
required, it imposed the least restriction on imports. 
It vaised the amount by the lowest tax on the largest 
amount of consumption and the largest numbers of 
consumers, while it gave the least, and a purely inci- 


dental bounty, to be drawn from the smallest amount of 


consumption and the fewest consumers, On the other 
hand, either of the other rates of duty are to the ex- 
tent, respectively, that they exceed the lowest rate 
alluded to, purely protective, as much soas if they 
were prohibitory; for to such extent they cut off 
importation, enhance the bounties drawn in the 
form of prices on the article made within the coun- 
try, and exact them on the larger amount of con- 
sumption, and from the larger number of consu- 
mers. ‘The nature of the protective system, and 
the repugnancy of its aim to all fair taxation, is 
thus well illustrated. It aims at bounties to classes, 
not contribution to the Government. Revenue de- 
mands admission of imports as free as may be, 
under the least duty. Protection demands exclu- 
sion, either total or partial. Revenue duties invite 
competition from home and abroad; protection 
seeks not fair competition, but craves monopoly, 
as full and complete as the necessity of revenue will 
allow. 

So far, Mr. Chairman, I have only sought to 
explain the intimate connexion of the protective 
system with the revenue system of the Govern- 
ment, and to illustrate its repugnancy to the prin- 
ciples of fair taxation. I wish now, as far as time 
will permit, to examine its practical operation on 
the protected classes themselves, and also on the 
other great interests of the country. IT shall then 
inquire into the practicability of establishing manu- 
factures with success in the section of the Union 
to which I belong. 

From what has been said of the inseparable con- 
nexion which exists between the purest revenue 
duties and some degree of incidental protection, it 
is manifest, Mr. Chairman, that in adopting and 
aequiescing in the system of deriving the revenues 
of the Government from duties on imports, no in- 
considerable concession has been granted, and no 
trivial advantage has been accorded, by the other 
great interests of the Union, to those branches of 
dustry and capital engaged or to be engaged in 
the production within the country of articles of the 
same or like character with those imported from 
abroad. ‘This advantage results almost entirely to 
the manufacturing and some few of the mining in- 
terests; for, with very few exceptions, the produc- 
tions of the agricultural and the pursuits of the 
commercial classes neither require nor admit of 
such incidental protection. From protection so 
incidental and limited it is, however, cheerfully 
admitted seme general benefit is secured, and with- 
out inordinate sacrifice. It may frequently happen 
that the circumstances of the country—its resources, 
and the condition of its industrious classes—may 
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be necessary the duties are even higher, being gen- 
erally 30 per cent. ‘To them should be added the 
amount of protection incidentally afforded by the 
eash duties, the valuation at the home market by 
the addition of all charges and the like, to the 


prime cost, and the freights, which, according toa 


| calculation made by Mr. Clay himself some years 


have prepared it to engage successfully and at a_ 


profit in particular branches of manufactures or 
mining, and yet the pre-occupation of the market 
by imports from abroad, and the serious difficulty 
of diverting the supplies of trade from their estab- 
lished channels, may deter capital and industry 
within the country from engaging in competition 
with the foreign products. 
stances, without some collateral advantages, it is 


manifest that before such enterprises of domestic | 


industry would be embarked in, we should have to 
wait not merely until the products could be pro- 
duced as cheaply here as abroad, but until greater 
cheapness of production could be counted on, and 
a consequent ability existed on the part of the 
domestic producer to undersell and supplant the 
rival imports from abroad. In all such cases, rev- 
enue duties admirably supply, by their incidental 
protection, the aids and stimulants required to in- 
duce the establishment and prosecution of such 
branches of productive industry. For such pur- 
poses, too, they are fully adequate. Our Govern- 
ment requires, for its economical administration, 
about 25,000,000 dollars to be raised by duties; 
and, under the very strictest revenue system, the 
average of such duties would always equal, if not 
exceed, 20 per cent. The present bill before the 
committee averages about 25 per cent., and on most 


Under such circum- | 


of the articles for which protection is asserted to | 


AZT 


sinee, equals some I] per cent. more. The inci- 
dental protection, then, inseparable from the strict- 
est revenue duties, would amount to some 31 per 
cent., and, under the provisions of the bill now 
offered, ranges from 36 to 40-odd percent. Surely 
this gives aid and advantage more than enouch for 
the establishment and crowth of all branches of 
internal industry, for which the country is at all 
prepared, or which can be earried on at profit. 

In what other industrial pursuits of life would 
men have the hardihood to demand premiums and 
advantages so great? In domestic competition they 
would blush to owe success to such preferment, 
and, surely in competition with products from 
abroad, they should disdain to claim from their 
countrymen sacrifices and submission in their be- 
half to exactions larger than those, which are by 
feneral consent cheerfully accorded. Products of 
manufactures or mining, which cannot sustain 
themselves under such larece premiums, are not 
capable of natural, hardy, and permanent growth, 
but are miserable, sickly, hot-bed plants, forced 
into precarious being by excessive nurture, and 
destined speedily to perish without adequate return 
toany. The growth not of hardy industry, but 
the illegitimate product of political favoritism, fast- 
ened by the unwise nurture of Government as 
parasitical shoots on the labor and eapital of the 
really productive classes, they deserve only to be 
eradicated, or left unheeded to wither and deeay. 

Instead, however, Mr. Chairman, of the system 
of revenue, with its liberal rates of incidental pro- 
tection, for many years past, most extravagant 
rates of duty, in not a few instances prohibitory, 
and, in more, having direct reference to protection 
and the partial monopoly of consumption in behalf 
of different branches of manufacturing and mining 
operations, have been unwisely and unjustly adopt- 
ed, and, with few intermissions, per sisted in. Time 
will not suffice me to trace these various protective 
enactments, nor to exhibit the disastrous effects 
actually induced, and the still more serious dan- 
gers threatened by them. Suffice it to say—as a 
candid examination of the provisions of the tariff 
of 1842 must satisfy all reasonable men—that its 
features are highly and directly protective. Many 
duties, we are assured by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, are even prohibitory, and on not a few 
leading articles, of.almost absolute necessity—such 
as coarse woollens, iron, sugar, salt, coal, and the 
like—the duties, though yielding some revenue, 
range from fifty to more than a hundred per cent., 





|} and operate a most lucrative monopoly of the 


market to the internal producers. Now, can or 
oughta bill of such inordinate protection longer 
to disgrace our statute-book, or oppress the labor 
and capital of the great masses of the country? 
To the manufacturers and other protected classes 
themselves would I appeal. Unless I greatly mis- 


| take, much the larger portion of them, instead of 


deriving benefit or permanent security, sustain real 
loss and constant liability to revulsion and ruin 
from such protective system. 

It is, Mr. Chairman, a great error, which still 
has most strange prevalence, that much the greater 


| number, both in extent and value, of the manufac- 


turing and other protected interests, have origina- 
ted, and are sustained, only under the protective 
system; that they owe the breath of their exist- 
ence to political favoritism, and hold the tenure of 
a beggarly being only at the mercy of government. 


| Hence, sir, here it is unhesitatingly assumed that 


| the reform and correction of the high protective 


features in the tariff of 1842, are to bring prostra- 
tion and ruin on all the manufacturing and mining 
interests of the country; and, in opposition to 
salutary revision, all the advantages of manufac- 
tures to the country, the extent and value of the 
home market, and consumption of other products 
of industry by all the manufacturing and mining 
classes, are loudly proclaimed and glowingly de- 
picted. Sir, they have a nobler origin, and may 
proudly bear a loftier crest ef independence. ‘To 
the natural wants of this great tepublic, now 
among the first of the Powers of the earth; to the 


aed 
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circumstanees, the enterprise and labor of its peo- 
ple, and to the natural adaptation of the different 
sections to afford supply and consumption, they 
owe their being; and without the factitious influ- 
ences of covernmental interference, without the 
poor dependance of premiums and bounties, with- 
out any meritricious alliances with political parties 
and their interested leaders, they would, in all 
probability, have flourished more vigorously, and 
attained toa hardierand nobler crowth. To show 
that Lam indulging no fanciful speculation here, 
we may refer to the extent of manufxetures and 
the rates of their annual advance prior to the com 
meneement of the protective systent. Asa sys 
nd that it originated before 1816; 
and, indeed, the tari? of 1824 is renerally recarded 
as our first directly protective tariff. Now, fortu 
mately, in TRIO, returns were diligently sought by 
the then Secretary of the Treasury, of the state 
and value of existing manufactures; and the result 
of confessedly limited information was, that at that 
early period, the anuual value of the manufactures 
made in the United States was, in round numbers, 
117,000,000. A year or two atterwards, under a 
resolution of Coneress, Mr. Gallatin, the then able 
Secretary of the Treasury, ¢ mplaye d Mr. ‘Tench 
Coxe, a zealous friend and distinguished advocate, 


fen, hone pret 


by pen and speech, of the manufacturing Interests 
of the country, to makea digest of the former re- 
turns, and obtain all other attainable information 
of the state and progress of the manufactures of 
the Union. In his report, made after laborious 
research and full consideration, he estimates the 
annual value of the manufactures of the Union for 
1813 at $200,000,000, and declares his conviction 
that they are advancing at the rate of 20 per ce nt. 
perannum. Our population was then only about 
8,000,000. From the carefully ascertained statis- 
ties of the census of 1840, our population having 
then advanced to upwards of 17,000,000, it appears 
that the whole amount of capital in the United 
States embarked in manufactures was about $339,- 
000,000. The values ereated from its employ- 
ment, none will pretend, | presume, could have 
equalled 100 per cent.; and yet that amount of an- 
nual value would not have borne, by a great deal, 
a like ratio to population, or evinced anything like 
the annual advanee, which were manifested by the 
annual values and rate of progress in 1813. Such 
is the lamentable falling off after thirty years’ pro- 
tection; such the result of the forcing and pam- 
pering system, as contrasted with the effects of free 
industry and fair competition, sustained only by 
the incidental encourazement of moderate revenue 
duties. Should not this exhibit startle the pro- 
tected classes themselves into doubt and examina- 
tion of the operation of their much vaunted and 
cherished system upon their true interests? ‘To 
such inquiry, I would respectfully invite them. 
My belief is, that they will find a comparatively 
limited class alone are sustained by the protective 
system, and they without permanent benefit to 
themselves and at great loss to the nation. 

The manufacturing and other protected classes, 
Mr. Chairman, may, for the purposes of the pro- 
posed inquiry, be embraced in three divisions: 

First. Those whose products cannot be made or 
raised as cheaply, or nearly as cheaply, as the im- 
ported products of like character in foreign coun- 
tries; 

Secondly. Those whose products cost in pro- 
duction here, no more, or very little more, than 
like products of foreign importations, and may 
therefore enter into competition with the foreign im- 
ports within our own markets, but who are not 
so firmly established or do not produce so largely 
as to engross the internal market and exclude the 
foreign importations; and, 

Thirdly. Those who can make their products 
as cheaply, or even more so, than articles of like 
character abroad, and being established, have en- 
grossed the markets of the country with their sup- 
plies, and excluded the foreign imports. 

In relation to the first of these classes, it may 
be premised, that, when the cost of producing any 
article, is seriously, and from permanent causes, 
less in a foreign country than in our own, itis vain 
to hope, by any temporary protection or bounty, to 
establish its production here, so that it can flourish 
and sustain itself. During the present discussion, 


| we have heard many fallacies urged on the faith of 


the well-known maxim, that prices are regulated 
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by supply and demand. In a limited sense, and 
as applicable to particular markets, this is suffi- 
ciently true for general assertion; but, on a com- 
prehensive view, and with relation to permanent 
duration, it is incorrect and deceptive. On any 
extended scale, and as a permanent thing, how- 
ever temporary deficiencies and fluctuations may 
oceur in particular markets, supplies will always 
he afforded equal to the demands of purchasers, 
aid those supplies will be furnished from the 
sources, Whence they can be obtained cheapest, 
unless the obstacles of an unwise lecislation inter- 
vene to thwart thre laws of trade; and they will be 
sold at prime cost of production, with a fair return 
on the capital invested. This is manifest; for if 
from deficient supplies, or other causes, the article 
commands more than a fair profit on prime cost, 
capital and labor will be tempted to engage in its 
production, until, by competition and abundant 
supplies, the rates of profitare reduced. If, on the 


other hand, from over production, er any other | 


cause, less than a fair profit on the prime cost of 
the article is all that it will command, its produc- 
tion will be surely abandoned, and first and most 
rapidly in those quarters where the prime cost of 
produ tion 18s hehe st, and least en ibles them to 
endure reduction or continuance, ‘To apply these 
principles to the first class, referred to, no extent 
of supply, induced by the exclusion of foreign 
competition and inordinate advances in price, con- 
sequent on the monopoly of high protective duties, 


can cause a permanent reduction of the price of 
articles not susceptible of production here as ; 


che aply as abroad, to the prices of the foreign arti- 
cle, ‘The difference in the prime cost will always, 
let the internal production be stimulated and fed by 
bounties to the utmos t, gcauge the excess of price 
that must be peid for the home article over the 
foreign. Such production could not be earried on 
a day, but must immediately eo down, unless high 
bounties be paid to sustain it, or, which amounts 
to the same thing, the command of prices be given 
it, by the exclusion of the foreign and cheaper 
production. It is, and so lone as the prime cost is 
less, ever will be, without high protection, a losing 
business, On such a class of productions, what 
now will be the effect of the protective system ? 


To induce men to engage in a business so wholly | 


dependent and precarious, very high duties, such 
as to afford inordinate bounties to internal produe- 
tion, must be imposed on the foreign imports. For 
some years, therefore, and to those who first em- 
bark under such stimulants, inordinate gains, in 
the form of prices enhanced to the amount of the 
duty, or so nearly as only to avoid the foreign 
competition, are realized. Such larger bounties, if 
the system be continued, finally, however, induce 
a flow of capital and labor from other internal pro- 
ductions of more real value, and, by domestic 
ees under such excessive inducements, 
the 

in the market; prices temporarily fall below the 
actual cost of protection, and a fair profit thereon. 
The more feeble and recent establishments, or 
those least favorably situated for the prosecution 
of the business, are borne down, the laborers cast 


out of employment, and the owners and projectors | 


utterly ruined. Production thus diminishing, the 
surviving establishments again command the mar- 
kets; prices rise to the level of the duties aenin, 
and inordinate profits are again realized. After 
various fluctuations of this kind, thines finally 
settle down under the influence of domestic com- 
petition to prices giving only fair returns on the 
prime cogt within the country, with no inconsider- 
able added premium for the risks of so de pendent 
a business. But the prime cost being greater of 
production here than abroad, the prices can never 
be brought down to the rates for which the foreien 
articles could be commanded; and the difference is 
a perpetual bounty paid by all other classes, who 
consume the products, to maintain labor and capi- 
tal in employment at a loss, which might else be 
profitably engaged in other productive oecupa- 
tions. Thus a dead loss—the difference between 
the cost of production here and abroad—is incur- 
red by the nation, and a constant contribution ex- 
torted from all other productive industry to keep 
men delving away at a losing business, and to sup- 
port at profit employments which cannot support them- 
selves. And, in this general sacrifice, oe gain is 
there to such home producers themselves? At first 


usIness is usually overdone; a elut ensues | 


; 
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the fleeting enjoyment of enormous profits, follow- 


ed by fluctuations and ruimous reverses, and finally, 
as a permanent result, only reasonable returns on | 
labor and capital embarked in a precarious and 
dependent business, not exceeding the gains which 
might be realized from the pursuit of other imtrin- 
sically profitable branches of national industry. I 
should add, Mr. Chairman, that I believe this class 
of protected interests to be comparatively limited, 
and to be confined chiefly to those products in 
which manual labor, or very high manufacturing 
skill, constitutes the most important ingredient in 
the cost of production. They are for the most 
part the finer products of manufacture; and with 
few, if any exceptions, not necessaries, or essen- 
tial even to comfort. It is vain to attempt the 


‘establishment of such, until the wages of labor , 


here be reduced to a level with the pauper labor of 
Europe, as it is called, which, thank God, is not 
likely to occur in our happy country for centuries 
tocome. To pay bounties until then, I submit, 
Mr. Chairman, is paying too dear for the whistle— 
the idle honor of boasting products made at a loss, 
and to be obtained more cheaply abroad. 
Proceeding, Mr. Chairman, to the second class 
of products—those which may be made as cheaply, 
or very nearly so, here as abroad—it may be safely 
predicated of them, that they must and will, as the 
wants of the country require, steadily and surely 
erow up and flourish. With them the permanent 
incidental protection of strictly revenue duties will 
amply suffice, at the same time to overcome any 
disadvantages attending untried pursuits and infant 
establishments, and gradually divert the courses 
of trade from the foreign to the home supplies, and 
also to stimulate capital and labor to embark and 
persevere in their production. For their growth 
and prosperity the protective system Is not needed, 
Sut what is its effect on the classes engaging in 
them? When hich duties are first laid on the 
like imports from abroad, the prices are enhanced 
thereon in the markets of the country to that 
amount. The internal products of the same nature 
are of course similarly exaggerated, as they do not 
suffice to supply the markets, and still allow the 
foreign imports to come in. Enormous profits are 
thus extorted from all other classes, in the form of 
high prices, and the most extravagant stimulants 
eiven to the internal production. Under such ex- 
traordinary incentives, all existing establishments 
are rapidly increased, and capital and labor are 
quickly employed in commencing others, wherever 
the pursuits of the people and the natural advan- 
taves of the States will allow. Even more cer- 
tainly than in the ease of the former class which 
we have considered—for in this class the facilities 
are generally far greater and the risk less—will 
excessive production ensue. There will be some 
years of inordinate prosperity, realizing dividends 
of some thirty, forty, or fifty per cent. profit; then 
cluts from over-competition, and consequent revul- 


sions, which will sweep away most of the younger | 


adventurers and more feeble establishments; and, 
finally,after many inflations and depressions, much 


floundering and plunging from the extremes of | 


profit and loss, the permanent laws of trade will 


prevail, and prices will settle down to fair returns | 


on the cost of production. That this picture is 
not overdrawn 1s apparent from the statements 


made here a few days since by the gentleman from | 


Connecticut, [Mr. Rockwe.1,] who, while admit- 


ting that the manufacturers enjoyed at intervals | 
years of large profits and high prosperity, exhib- | 
ited evidence of the large proportion of manufac- | 


turing establishments that, in the course of many 
years, were ruined and stopped, and contended that 


the average of the permanent profit did not exceed | 


three per cent. In this estimate, I incline to think 
he must have greatly erred; still the facts adduced 
in support of his views conclusively demonstrate 
the disastrous results to the manufacturers them- 
selves of the inflations and depressions, the fluctu- 
aiions and agitations, induced by the protective 
system.—(See note.) To the nation at large, the 
operation is likewise most injurious. Manufactures 


of this class may perchance be established in the | 


country a little earlier, than under more wholesome 
inducements they would have been, but most dearly 


is such premature growth purchased. First, for | 


years, at different periods, extravagant prices, ma- 
ing enormous bounties, are extorted from all other 


,, tant gains, 
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| to some extent, in common with the manufacturine 
the consequences of embarrassments and revul. 
sions in, the trade and currency of the country, 
The retributive justice which ever, in the constiti- 
tion of human affairs, follows excesses, unforty- 
nately involves the victims as well as the tempo~ 
rary beneficiaries of the system. 

To the third class, whose establishments, sus- 
tained by the state and wants of the country, are 
firmly fixed and engross the home markets, the 
system is one of unmixed evil. Their suecessfi! 
industry and matured growth have excluded the 
foreign imports; and high duties, ror the purpose 
of revenue to the Government or monopoly to 
them, are idle and inoperative. Such effeet is nor, 
however, fully or generally known, and the dely- 
sive idea is engendered, that such protection must 
give to them, as to other preferred classes, exor!i- 

Hence there is a temptation, often 
yielded to by the public, to embark capital and 
labor in these pursuits likewise; and to some ex- 
tent at least, though not so far as with the other 
classes, over-production, with its resulting conse- 
quences of gluts and revulsions, is the result to 
them also. In addition, they, together with all the 
other really productive classes of the country, are 
subjected to the exactions and bounties, which 
swell temporarily the coffers of the really protected 
classes. Their interests are, therefore, on every 
account, directly adverse to the whole system, and 
it is full time, they should be separated in feeling 
and action from the other classes, with whom they 
are confounded. This class is, I believe, by far 
the most numerous of the manufacturers, and em- 
braces nearly all engaged in the production of the 
coarser and more essential articles of manufacture, 
including coarse cottons, nails, common glass, and 
many others. 

From the exposition given of the workings of 
this protective system on the manufacturers them- 
selves, are we not authorized, Mr. Chairman, to 
conclude that its petting and stimulating are needed 
to sustain only those for whose production the 
country is not ripe?) They can permanently di 
rive no real benefit from the forced diversion of 
their capital and industry to employments entail- 
ing only loss, to be made good by enduring exac- 

, tions from all other productive classes; while to 
others, though giving temporary monopolies and 
large bounties, high duties are of more than ques- 
tionable utility; and to others still, yet more numer- 
ous and important, cause only injury and oppres- 

sion. 

But well, indeed, would it be if the baneful in- 
fluences of this system of mistaken favoritisin 
ceased with its deluded claimants. It might then 
be left to time and experience to awaken them to 
wiser perceptions and more rightful action. The 
case is indeed far otherwise. ‘To the great masses 
of the people, and to the other great branches of 

| industry, the true sources of national wealth and 

individual prosperity, the workings of the system, 
direct and indirect, are, with few partial or tem- 
porary compensations, even more disastrous. And 
the more comprehensive our survey of these effects, 
| the more conclusive must be the condemnation of 
the system. Shall we look at it in its tendency to 
derange that all-important yet sensitive element, 
our banking issues, which pervades, and, accord- 
ing to its degree of soundness, affects for weal 
or wo all the monetary and industrial operations 
of the public? Sir, reason will teach, as expe- 

rience will prove, its deleterious coéperation In i- 

ducing the inflations and revulsions, which have so 
often racked the whole framework of trade and 

industry in the nation. The very aim and end ol 

our banking institutions are to realize profits to 
their proprictors and stockholders. This they can 
best effect by excessive loans and issues. They 
are therefore invariably stimulated to excess by 
diminishing their liability to be called on for the 
redemption of their issues in coin or other real 
values, and by inducing eager demands on the a 
of the public for loans, at the same time that their 
apparent resources are enhanced by large deposites 
and the seeming abundance of money in the classes 
around them. During seasons of apparent pros- 
| perity and general confidence, the domestic trade 
and exchanges of the country impose inconsider- 


able liabilities on the banks to the redemption of 


their issues, for within the range of theircirculation, 


industrial classes; and then these classes sustain, i) being received nearly by all, they are used in all 
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dealings, and measure all values in lieu of the coin 
they represent. In trade and exchanges, on the 
other hand, with foreign countries, these represen- 
tatives of money, having abroad no circulation or 
reception, when taken here, are made to conform 
to the only international measures of value, and 
really converted into gold and silver, or other 


equivalent values in bills of exchange or exports | 


determined by a specie standard. In the dealings, 
therefore, of the people with foreign countries, and 
especially in the import trade, in consequence of 
which returns in real values are rendered necessary , 


are to be found almost the only practical demand | 


for the actual convertibility and redemption by the 
banks of these issues, and consequently the most 
essential checks on theirexcess. Now, all confess 
that a leading object and manifest tendency of the 


protective system were to restrict and lessen the im- | 
ports of the country. In this respect, therefore, | 


a most salutary guard over our paper currency is 
renounced and lost. But its agency in over-ex- 
pansion is positive as well as negative. However 


just the doctrine, which experience and political | 


economy both enforce—that high duties, by ex- 
cluding imports, ultimately lessen revenue—all 


admit that high duties, for some years after their | 


passage, and before domestic supplies fill the mar- 
kets, draw large amounts of revenue into the 
treasury. These are collected and received main- 
iy in the Jarge commercial cities of the North, 
whose banks, to a great extent, control and gauge 
the banking issues of the whole Union, and even 
now, as uniformly in times past, are deposited in 
the banks, to constitute, with them, the basis of 
extensive loans and issues. We have seen, too, 
that the primary effects on the manufacturing 
classes of high duties are, to give them inordinate 
sains or bounties, drawn from consumers in all 
sections, and to induce numbers to crowd, with all 
the capital they can command, into similar em- 
ployment, that they may share the gainful spoil. 
This has a twofold operation in stimulating to ex- 
cess of issue. The large profits so realized, and 
drawn from all quarters to one section, find their 
way into the banks in considerable amounts, and 
for limited periods; so as, on a general average, 
tomake a great addition to the deposites, which 
always constitute no inconsiderable basis on which 
hanks venture to issue. At the same time, from 
the stimulants existing and the general disposition 
toembark in manufacturing enterprises that require 
large capital and credit, extensive loans and issues 
are demanded and obtained from the banking insti- 
tutions. The general appearance of prosperity and 
confidence, and the activity given to many collateral 
pursuits by the large gains received, and extend- 
ng operations by the manufacturing classes in this 
section, delude the banks, and contribute to hurry 
them to excess and inflation. Things advance in 
this manner, at a pace constantly accelerating, (for 


~ 
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has been delayed until after the modification of a 
high tariff had allowed the check of foreign imports 
to arrest and expose the swelling imposthume, in 
most it has soon followed, and in all it may be 
traced to the legitimate effects of its unwholsome 
pampering and silly restrictions on the healthful 
courses of trade, 

The large amounts annually subtracted from the 
masses, constituting all the other classes of the 
people save the protected, not for the wants of the 
Government, but to feed with bounties the pets of 
political favoritism, and sustain them in premature 
or profitless employments, constitute another of 
the general evils of this protective system. This 
is an effect so obvious, and generally urged, that 
I shall not dwell upon it. I only refer to it to state 
the amount of the contributions thus annually 
extorted, that a due appreciation of tts extent may 
not be lost sight of in summing up the aggregate of 
national loss from the folly of partial legislation. 
The gentleman from New York, [Mr. Coutin,] 
in his able speech on this subject, estimated the 
annual bounties paid, at some $98,000,000. The 
Secretary of the Treasury, in his elaborate report, 
deems it not less than $58,000,000 per annum; 
and the smallest calculation I recollect to have seen 
from any opponent of the system, is $48,000,000. 
When it is recollected how much more are the 
internal manufactures consumed in the country 
than those imported from abroad, it must be mani- 
fest, at least, that a considerably Jarger sum must 
be extracted from the people for bounties to the 
protected classes than for duties to the Government. 
This should be abundantly sufficient to startle the 
great masses to a consciousness of the monstrous 


injustice and oppression practised by the system , 


upon them. I found upon it no appeal, and refrain 


| from all invective. 


itis the nature of these undue issues to cause the | 


over-valuation of all things,) and to mad excesses 
in all branches of trade and speculation, until those 
gluts and reactions in manufacturing operations, 
of which I have spoken, or some other of the nu- 
merous checks, which the course of trade opposes 
to over stimulants and wild speculation, ensue. 
A shock is given to the general confidence; actual 
convertibility is sought to be enforced in lieu of 
the nominal one which banks have rested upon. 
The widely-extended system of credit is subverted 
in all its ramifications, and rigid enforcement of 
liabilities, on the part of individuals and banks, is 
pressed, at the same time that facilities for the 
command alike of means and credit are almost 
totally cut off. Suspensions of specie payments, 
failures in every line of business, and commercial 
revulsions, ensue, with all those convulsive agita- 
tions to the business and fortunes of all, save the 
arge capitalists, who batten on the numberless 
Sacrifices of the unfortunate, and with their long 
train of evils—ruin, bankru ontey, and demoraliza- 
tion, social and political. But why deepen a pic- 
ture, of which the hideous hues have scarce faded 
— sight, and yet live in fresh remembrance? 
Shall not experience, recent as well as more re- 
mote, avail to read a bitter admonition against 
the system which has contributed to such calami- 
ties? That it has done so largely, I verily believe. 
And he, Mr. Chairman, who looks attentively at 
the history of our commercial revulsions, will find 
that, although the breaking up, in some instances, 


‘ their consumption of our products. 


I simply ask that it may be 
pondered on till, realized with all the potency of a 
practical truth, it come home to the feelings and 
convictions of every just man. 

On the great productive interests of the country, 
and especially the two leading classes, of agricul- 
ture and commerce, this system presses, Mr. 
Chairman, as a baneful incubus. 
large proportion paid by them on their consump- 
tion as bounties, to which I have just referred, the 
indirect influences of the system in checking their 
development and narrowing their spheres of ac- 
tion, are even more hurtful. 1 should be tempted 
to dwell long here on this, perhaps, the most inter- 
esting view of the operations of the restrictive 
system, and by statistics and general reasoning to 
enforce and illustrate its blighting effects, had not 
the field been so fully occupied and exhausted by 
the able speeches of my colleagues. From the 
accurate statistical statements presented by them, 
not limited to selected periods, but extending over 
long series of years, as well before the establish- 
ment of the protective system, and when it was not 
in operation, as during the whole time of its exist- 
ence, ithas been conclusively shown, that when- 
ever the system was in operation, the exports, as 
well as the imports of the country, have invariably 
declined; the prices of all leading agricultural staples 
have been depressed; and the tonnage of the Union, 
in the coasting as well as foreign trade, has fallen off; 
while, on the other hand, with no less regularity 
under the free trade of moderate revenue duties, 
the same unerring criteria all concur in giving 
most gratifying evidence of increase and prosper- 
ity. To the same effect are the results of the 
experiments recently made in Great Britain, when 
under the repeal or great reduction of high duties 
to the number of nine hundred and odd, such 
rapid advance in trade and consumption has been 
made, that, to the surprise of the most sanguine, 
there has been increase instead of diminution in 
revenue. 

These results, too, are entirely consistent with 
reason. It has long been an axiom of political 
economy, that the exports of a country cannot 
long excced its imports. On a comprehensive 
scale, trade between nations must consist in barter 
and exchange of products; and a trade one-sided is 
doomed to speedy decay and extinction. It is 
also clear, that the consumption of our products 
by the other nations of the earth must depend on 
their ability to buy, and that to the extent we deal 
with them and purchase their products, to that 
extent we increase their ability to buy and enlarge 


Apart from the | 


Jn these prin- | 
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ciples, whenever from high protective duties our 
imports from abroad are restricted and curtailed, 
our exports correspondingly lessen, and the means 
of internation exchange seriously diminishing, and 
the ability of our foreign consumers declining, all 
the staples of our agriculturists are depressed in 
price. Nor is this effect confined to foreign mar- 
kets; for the diminution of demand from abroad 
for them compels undue supplies to be cast upon 
the home markets, which are consequently slow 
and low. This is one view to illustrate the mock- 
ery of the home market; the pre tended benefits of 
which, to the agricultural interests, constitute the 
stereotyped arguments of the protectionists, and 
are so loudly extolled by them here and through- 
out the breadth of the land. But in this connex- 
ion, this boasted equivalent tendered for all the 
Inequalities and oppressions of the protective sys- 
tem, may deserve a brief examination. That the 
multiplying of the industrial pursuits of the people, 
the diversion of labor and capital to as numerous 
and varied branches of production as possible, and 
the consequent enlargement to each of the number 
of its consumers, promote the general activity and 
prosperity of all, may be most cheerfully conceded, 
provided industry and capital so diversified be 
really productive and yield gainful returns. But 
if, as we have seen ts the case with the large 
classes of the manufacturers, sustained or prema- 
turely stimulated by the protective system, they 
are only spirited up to embark in pursuits intrin- 
sically profitless, or carried on at a loss, and derive 
their gains from exactions on all other classes, it 
is absurd to suppose these last can be generally 
benefited by the partial return of their own con- 
tributions in purchase of their products. The 
home market of the more numerous classes of 
manufacturers, who, engaged in established and 
intrinsically profitable production, subsist not by 
protection, is valuable, and will be enjoyed as fully 
without as with high duties. But the home mar- 
ket of those who breathe only in the atmosphere of 
protection, and are fed by bounties, is only to be 
secured to the other industrial classes by their 
supplying both the means of purchase and the products 
for sale. The farmer would be deemed a pretty 
wiseacre, indeed, who should maintain a neigh- 
bor in a losing business, that out of the bounty 
furnished he might find a purchaser of his —- 
Yet on a great scale, considering the classes sub- 
sisting only by protection, and the other classes of 
the community as two divisions, this is precisely 
what is done by the latter to obtain a home mar- 
ket from the former. 

Further to explode this much puffed home 
market of the manufacturers, it is only neces- 
sary to contemplate the circumstances of our 
country, its extent and resources, and the neces- 
sary excess of its productions over domestic con- 
sumption. The agricultural and planting inter- 
ests must greatly predominate, and for centuries to 
come, far the larger proportion of our citizens 
must be engaged in the culture of the earth. With- 
out any pretension to strict accuracy, but as a 
reasonable approximation to truth, it has been estt- 
mated that the labor of one agriculturist will suffice 
for the support of ten manufacturers. How, then, 
when the agricultural must far exceed the manu- 
facturing classes, and the disproportion between 
them, by natural increase, is daily enhancing, is it 
possible to conceive that the home market of the 
manufacturers can seriously diminish or absorb 
the products of the agriculturists? Reference to 
the statistics furnished by the returns to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in 1810, and the report of 


| Tench Coxe, already alluded to, as contrasted with 


the results of the census of 1840, conclusively 
establishes the folly of looking to the home market 
of the protected classes. Since 1813, notwith- 
standing all the stimulants of thirty years of 
nearly uninterrupted protection, manufactures have 
advanced less than 75 per cent. in annual yield, 
while the products of agriculture have been more 
than tripled, and very nearly quadrupled. How 
long it will be before, at this rate of comparative 
progress, the manufacturers shall afford a home 
market to the surplus production of the agricultu- 
rists, | submit to the ingenious casuistry of such 
protectionists as, emboldened by their frequent 
argument that the competition of one country ex- 
ceeds the competition of (hat and all others besides, 
or, in plainer language, that the part is greater 
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than the whole, may feel disposed to sienalize 
themselves by establishing that the less contains 
the ereater. No, sir: let **no pent up Utica con- 
fire our powers.”” The expansive energies and 
enlarging products of our agricultarists demand the 
markets of the world. As it now ts, under the 
operation of your unwise restrictions, they suffer 
enormous exactions at home, and at the same time 
have their resources dried up at the fountain by 
depression of prices, and their rightful avenues to 
rainful exchanges and enlarged consumption, from 
their best customers, blocked up or sensibly nar- 
rowed. While so suffering, they are, in insult 
r intelligence or derision of their wrones, 
soneht to le soothed } y lullaby promise S that they 
AsO receive Well may they reply, 
** We need no protection, and least of all such as 
you will give us,’’ 

The oppre 
eonmiere) | 
try are a 


to ihe 


protec tton, 


and navieating interests ‘of the coun- 
pares tto the most superfir ial obverva- 
tion, thouch their ext notin general 
teal. With the cutting off of imports 


oft export 


entis yy rh t XN 
duly recs 
1 } 


the decline , the very elements of their 


The 


naturally ereatest, as like- 


sustenance and prosperity are withdrawn. 


rains of commerce are 


wise the employment of capital, ships, and sailors, 
im the most extended foreien exchanges. ‘The 
carrying trade between distant countries, and es- 


pecuilly of the ere 
has ever constituted the sources of wealth 
In all h whatever nation has 
most lareely enerossed it has for the time been 
the seat of riche 


arts, and all thie 


it products of southern recions 


. 
prim 
and power. tory, 
s and dominion, of refinement, the 

concomitants of diffused intelli- 


renee and advanced civilization, 


Duta ityon pier :,owed the macnifieence and wealth 
which justified the description of Holy Writ, that 
her * merchants were princes and her trafficers 
the honorable of the earth.’’? With it Carthave 
80 long sustained with the conquerors of the olden 
world her renowned struggle for mastery and em- 
pire. Inthe: transient possession, Venice 
was hailed as the bride of the seas, and a city 
of lagunes and swamps shown resplendent with 
milaces and temples, and almost alone breasted and 
broke the advancing tide of Moslem fanaticism, be- 
fore which all Christendom trembled. From Por- 
tugal to Spain, from Spain to Holland, and finally 


lorvot it 


sive operation of the system on the 


To this Tyregs 


to England, as this trade has passed, it has borne on | 


its erest the ceptre of the seas, and brought in its 
wake all the most valuable resources of power, 
wealth, and progress in the arts and refinements of 
life. Among the youngest nations of the earth, 
from our ¢ radle the blood inhe rited from the old 
sea-kines of the North, and stimulated in its trans- 
mission through the veins of our parent country, 
has displayed itself, and, from the advantages of 
our position, the «enius of our people, the freedom 
of our institutions, and through our happy union, 
the command of so many of the staple products of 
the earth in its temperate and tropie climes, we 
have entered nobly, and with every prospect of 
success, In the race of competition with the nations 
of the earth for the commerce of the world. The 
struggle isa glorious one, not, l trust, to he cone- 
ducted amid the thunders of war, and siznalized at 
every step by the crash of armaments and the 
groans of the dying and the dead, but by the arts 
of peace, amid the exchanee of re ciprocal benefits, 
and to be won by the first in the eifis of Provyi- 
denee, and the most wise to discern and de velop, 
by casting off all trammels, the freeborn ene rgies 
of its people and the resources of its position, 
[ believe it to be our high mission to snatch the 
palm, and in this **mareh upon the mountain 
wave,’’ to surpass the renown and prowess even of 
Albion’s sea-girt isle and her world-famed tars. 
But to do so, restrictions and impositions must be 
thrown off, and the wings of our commerce plumed 
to fly over every sea, and visit every clime. The 
petty coasting trade, whic h your restrictive system 
boasts, though, if statistics are to be credited, er- 
ringly even here, to substitute to your wide-spread 
comunerce in the import of manufactures and 
their exchanging exports, creeping, as it must do, 
from shore to shore, and finding its fittest vehicles 
in the small craft of schooners and boats, can never 


supply the nurseries of hardy seamen, create the | 


fleets of stately merchantmen and “ rich-freighted 
argosies,’’ engage the enterprise and capital or 
draw the returns in the products and treasures of 


‘and the essential relations of our Government 
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every clime, that are requisite to give preeminence 
i the boundless tracts of old ocean's reaim. 

Apart from such far-sighted policy, as a simple 
question of national gain in each case, it may be 
well questioned whether the supply of any article 
of consumption here had not better be supplied by 
commerce from the most distant point than by in- 
ternal production, provided, as indeed in no other 
case it will he introduced from abroad, it can be 
furnished by importation as cheaply. For while, 
by the consumption of the internal product, you 
may give reasonable gains to one person, the pro- 
ducer, (or at most totwo, himselfand his retailer, ) 
hy the use of the imported article, you have given 
larerer gains to the foreien producer, to the inter- 
mediate azents who sell for him, to the navigators 
who have transported it, to the importer, and the 
retailer. While, therefore, the home consumer 


receives at the same cost and Is no sufferer, he has 
henefited a larver number even of his own country- 
men, and forcieners besides; and if, in addition, 

3 to a considerable extent must be, those foreien- 
ers have been paid by the products of the consumer 
or his countrymen, he has gained to himself, or 
riven to some fellow-countryman, all the profits 
on such sale of his products. In other words, 
where the cost of production is cheaper abroad, 
and it ean be furnished at the same price with the 
internal products, there must be a larger margin 
of profit, on which may be written the names of 
all encaced in effecting the exchange, and likewise 
that of the producer of the article, with which the 
foreign import has been purchased. 

With this illustration of the superior benefits of 
foreign commerce, and how distributed, who ean 
appreciate the extent and infinite number of losses 
sustained to the whole nation, but especially the 
mercantile and maritime classes, by the persistance 
for nearly thirty years, though in different degrees, 
in this restrictive system? I will not venture to 
estimate the losses from its sapping and insidious 
influences on either of the two great interests, mer- 
cantile or agricultural, lest the amounts, as well of 
what has been positively given up, as of what 
might and would readily have been realized, should 
appear So enormous as to excite incredulity and 
deter from Inquiry. Imperfectly and generally, as 
only my time would allow, I have sought to ex- 
pose the baneful influences of its insidious agencies; 
and T only request the candid hearer, who may be 
convineed of the justice of my reasoning, to ponder 
and calenlate for himself the frightful agerevate of 
its total losses. He will be worse than an infidel 


ifhe be not then converted, for he will have care 


neither for his people nor his household. 
Hitherto, Mr. Chairman, attention has been 
asked to the effects of the protective system on the 
different classes of the people in the Union consid- 
ered collectively; but perhaps its harshest fea- 
tures would be overlooked if its sectional partiali- 
ties and its peculiar injustice on large portions of 
the Union were not at least briefly exposed. To 
a limited portion of the North, the bounties and 
monopolies given to the manufacturers, who con- 
stitute the preponderating class, and collaterally 
dispensed among their dependent employees and 
neighboring supporters, may perhaps overbalance 


its general mischiefs. ‘To other portions, its oper- | 


ations may he accompanied by countervailing aren- 
cies or partial compensations, which may alleviate 
its oppressions. But to much of the West and all 
of the South, its effects are those of unalloved op- 
pression. Such sectional inequalities might natu- 
rally have been expected from the attempts even 
of the wisest to encourage by Federal legislation 
special branches of industry, and to regulate the 
employment of labor and capital in a country of 


such wide extent, varied products, and diversified | 


interests as that of our Union. On this account, 
the spirit and theory of our Government, to say 
nothing of the strict requisitions of its written 
Constitution, require that only the few great in- 
terests, national in their character and common to 
all, should be supervised and controlled by the 
Federal authorities, and that the special interests 


or peculiar pursuits of the people of the States re- 


| spectively should be left exclusively to their local 
| levislatures. ¥ 


tu Flow palpably these wise considera- 
tions of our peculiar policy have been disregarded, 
State and Federal, disturbed, let this very protec- 
tive system, with the effects it has wrought, and the 
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dangers it has menaeed, strikingly display. The 
protective interests, with few exceptions, from the 
commencement have existed almost exclusively jy 
the North and one or two of the middle States: 
while other sections, and the whole South partien- 
larly, have, from the nature of their agricultural 
and staple interests, been incapable of receivine 
encouragement or support from any equivalent 
system of partial legislation. Hence the adoption 
of a systein of forcing industry and tempting cap 
tal and labor to special pursuits, has redounded, 
so far as advantage was attainable, wholly to the 
North, while the South has felt the operation only 
in burdens and forced contributions. This has 
gone so far that for years, as the South has firnily 
believed, the special interests of only a few State, 
which should never have looked beyond the su- 
pervision of their local governments, have virtu- 
ally controlled the legislation and corrupted the 
Administration of the Federal Union, especially on 
the all-important subjects of taxation and expendi 
ture, to such extent that all the burdens of the 
former, and much more in the nature of bounties, 


| have been practically cast on them, while, with the 


exception of oceasional crumbs doled to them, al! 
the benefits of the latter have been engrossed |)y 
the paramount section. I need not say to what 
extremities such convictions but a few years since 
led one of the most enlightened and gallant Siates 
of the South, nor by what prudent concessions and 
wise counscls the crisis which threatened a fratrici 


| dal war, and was big with the fate of the Union itself, 


was averted. The transactions of that deeply inter- 
esting period are fresh in the recollections of the 
nation, and many a patriot heart yet beats faint 9 


| the remembrance of the sad presages then indulged 


| that, as the least evil, from its pure azure would hy 


It seemed almost inevitable that before another an 

niversary of our national independence, the proud 
banner of our country, emblem of the happy union 
of these States, would wave in severed stripes; o1 
blotted out one of its fairest stars—a Pleiad lost for 

ever to its sister throng. Itis lamentable to reflect 
that the guaranties of the Compromise bill, which, 
thouch veiled in the forms of legislation, was as 
sacred a compact as was ever sealed by contending 
parties on their country ’saltar, and which re-bound, 
in the bonds of peace and fraternity, the alienated 
feelings of a sovereign State, shoald have been ever 
marred at the instigations of sectional cupidity and 
under the frivolous pretext of a transient necessity 

The deed was done, however, in the passage of 
the odious act of 1842. And again the almost 
united voice of the South is raised in remonstrance 
and appeal against the renewed oppressions of tle 
hateful system. No front of menace is assumed, 


nor is the last resort of nullification contemplated, 
' but only the claims of justice, of plighted faith and 
| party pledges, are relied on to secure redress. ‘The 

admonitions of the past should not, however, be 


unheeded, and the goad of oppression should be 
removed before it shall have driven to madness. 
But, Mr. Chairman, when we of the South have 
been denouncing the sectional favoritism and un- 
reasonable monopolies awarded by the protective 
system to the manufacturers of the North, the 
taunting inquiry has more than once, in this very 
debate, been addressed to us, why we do not par- 
ticipate in its bounties and share its spoils by the 
establishment of manufactures among our people; 


-and not a few covert sneers have been indulged at 


their supposed want of providence and enterprise. 


|The honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, 


(Mr. Wixturop,} having understood that some 
few manufacturing establishments have been start- 
ed in the South, and especially in my own State, 
has more kindly tendered his congratulations that 
our people are awaking to a sense of their interests, 


‘and are soon to follow in the wake of the protected 


classes. Sir, I much fear the congratulation 1s 
as ill-timed as the taunts are unmerited. Unless 
grievously mistaken in convictions, not adopted 
without some thought, I believe the people of the 
South have not embarked, and ought not in pru- 
duce to embark to any great extent, in manufac- 
tures, because they, without default or lack of 


industry on their part, labor under disadvantages 


which preclude them from equal competition with 
the people of the North in supplying with manu- 
factured products the general consumption of the 
country. No rational man wonders that the peo- 
ple of bleak New England do not engage in the 
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culture of sugar; nor that the citizens of Louisiana 
do not betake themselves to the manufacture of ice; 
because, in such instances, the obstacles of nature, 
palpable to all, evidently preclude from such waste 
of capital and labor. Yet, sir, in the constitution 
and circumstances of societies, elements of disad 
vantage and inaptitude for particular industrial 
pursuls, if not of equal potency with physical im- 
pediments, may exist in such controlling influence, 
that when discerned and estimated, they will be 
readily admitted to preclude from the successful 
prosecution of those pursuits. 
exist in the South, including my own State, with 
which Lam best acquainted, at least relatively with 
the North, and especially New England. To elu- 
cidate the facts tending to prove such relative dis- 
advantages, and to explain the nature and effects 
of the causes for them, I shall, Mr. Chairman, 
select and centrast the States of Virginia and’ Mas- 
sachusetts, as the leading ones of their respective 
sections. 

From the report of Tench Coxe in 1813 already 
iuded to, the fact appears that as early as 1810, 
before the commencement of the protective system, 
ihe annual value of the manufactures in Massa- 
chusetts, then having in whole numbers a popu- 
lation of 400,000, was $21,000,060, while in Vir- 
ginit, With a population more than double, say 
990,000, the annual value of all her manufactures 
was (in round numbers) $15,000,000. At that 
vemote period, then, before any forced diversion by 
embargoes, or by the temptations of the protective 
system of the capital and labor of Massachusetts 
io manufacturing, from the operation of some gen- 
eral causes, there was such greater proclivity and 
adaptation on the part of her people to manufac- 
turing over those of Virginia, that with less than 
half her population she produced annually a much 
larger amount of manufactures. In estimating, 
too, these relative products in this line at that time, 
we must also bear in mind how much fewer were 
ihe facilities of intercourse and transportation of 
products, and that such difficulties tended very 
much to force manufactures in each State for its 
own supply, and to prevent distant States though 
better adapted to the business, from supplying its 
wants. ‘The disproportion then was probably less 
against Virginia than it would have been, had pres- 
ent facilities of communication been enjoyed. 
Again, after the lapse of thirty years, from the 
accurate statistics of the census of 1840, we find 
ihe whole manufacturing capital invested in Vir- 
ginia was only about $12,000,000, being less by 
$3,000,000 than the annual value of her man- 
ufactures in 1813, while that so invested in Mas- 
sachusetts was near four times as much: still the 
population of the former exceeded that of the latter 
by 500,000—very nearly the same as in 1810. 
‘To make the existing disproportion more strikingly 
manifest, I may state, that from statistics recently 
taken with much care in Massachusetts, the annual 
value of her manufactures now amounts to $87,- 
000,000; and although we are without similar sta- 
tistics from Virginia, no citizen of that State will 
pretend there has been anything like a proportionate 
jnerease within the last few years. During this 
period, the embargo, war, and the protective system, 
“ave, itis true, excessive stimulants to increase of 
manufactures, But as they operated in the offer of 
inducements alike to the people of both States, 
the fact does not weaken the argument. Indeed, 
it may be fairly argued that at the commencement 
of those measures of restriction, they were deemed 
odious and oppressive in Massachusetts, and there 
was every disposition to evade and resist their natu- 
ral effects; while on the other hand, in Virginia the 
feelings of the people strongly sustained them as 
hostile retaliations; and it was esteemed patriotic and 
praiseworthy to develop the resources of the coun- 
try, and to meet the deprivations of the times by 
encouraging the production and use of domestic 
manufactures. Moral influences, therefore, tended 
to make the incentives to manufacture, resulting 
from the action of the Government at their com- 
mencement, more potent in Virginia and the South 
generally than in New England. Yet, notwith- 
standing, in the latter manufactures were speedily 


established and grew apace, while in the former | 


they advanced not at all, if they did not positively 
decline, i 


Such, | believe to | 


And now the result relatively is, that | 
near three-fourths of the capital and labor em- | 


ployed in the production of manufactures in the || industry, you must look to tke staple products of 
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Union, are to be found in the States north of the 
Potomac. Now, Mr. Chairman, for these striking 
facts, so clearly indicative of the earlier establish- 
ment and more successful prosecution of manufae- 
tures at the North than in the South, even acainst 
strong moral influences, there must have been gcen- 
eral and pervading causes. ‘There must have 
been decisive advantages for such productions in 
the one section over the other. And what, sir, 
were they? 

I know, sir, it has been but too common to aserilye 
them to alleged suns riority on the part of the pr ople 
of the North in industry, enterprise, and enonomy. 
The supposition has been too flattering to the pride 
of the North not to receive ready acceptation there; 
while, at the South, casual observation of the su- 
perior bustle and outward manifestations of indus- 
try incident to crowded marts, and the pursuits 
that collect men together, over the avoeations of 
agriculture and the quiet of the fields, has given 
some plausibility tothe idea. So far as the purposes 
of the view Il ain now presenting are concerned, it 
would matter little whether the disadvantages of 
the South for manufactures were to be found in 
such alleged characteristics of her people, rather 
than in the circumstances of their situation; for 
they would still be general and abiding. It were 
as vain to expect * the Ethiopian to change his 
skin or the leopard his spots,’’ as that the attri- 
butes of a people, whether for indolence or indus- 
try, may be changed, save in long tracts of time, 
and under causes of stringent necessity. The gay- 
ety of the French, the pride of the Spaniard, the 
phleem of the German, and the indolence of the 
Italian, all exist now, notwithstanding the muta- 
tions of time and events, as they did centuries aco: 
and perhaps few things in the world are more in- 
eradicable and abiding than the characteristies of 
people and races. But, sir, I believe the supposi- 
tion wholly unfounded, and a libel on the people of 
the South. A slave population, the command of 
more domestics, and agricultural pursuits, afford 
them more facilities for liberal hospitality and so- 
cial enjoyments; but their indulgences are neither 
more numerous nor more wasteful of time than 
those of the North. Speaking particularly of my 
own State, I believe its people are as industrious 
and prudent—as spirited, enterprising, and ener- 
getic, as any inthe North. I say this deliberately, 
on full conviction, after not a little travel and ob- 
servation in both sections. ‘Their lines of pursuit 
are variant, and consequently their manifestations 
of energy differ; but compare them wherever they 
meet in acommon field of effort, and Virginia may 
pride herself in the result. Look to your navy and 
your army, where young men selected from every 
State meet in fair competition for distinetion and 
glory. Virginians have certainly not been ex- 
celled. In the civil service of the country, open to 
the equal aspirations of all, whether in diplomacy, 
in legislation, or the statesmanship required to 
guide the councils and wield the powers of the 
Union, my native State will boast for her sons no 
preéminence, but may certainly claim, in the his- 
tory of the past, at least equality of honor and use- 
fulness. Consider, too, her proud title as the mother 
of States. In the enterprises of emigration, requi- 
ring such large sacrifices of comfort and ease, and 
the encounter with hardships in every form, and so 
indicative of energy and perseverance, her people 
have ever been prominent; and | appeal with con- 
fidence to the Representatives of all those sections, 
whether of the South or Northwest, wherever her 
emigrants have pitched their tents, either in the 
wilderness or amid the marts of business, and en- 
tered, amid a strange people, in fair struggle with 
those from all other sections, for fortune and honor, 
if they have not been found, in the intelligence, 
industry, and steadfast effort which insure success, 
equal to any, and surpassed by none. Such, in 
my journeying, I am proud to say,I have ever 
found the case. In fact, sir, in the rapid subjuga- 
tion to culture of the immense wastes of the West 
and Southwest, and their vast increase in wealth, 
in production, and in population, may be found 
the results of the industry and enterprise of the 
people of Virginia, and the other southern Atlantic 
States, directed in their natural lines and exhibited 
in their appropriate manifestations. The pursuits 
of their people are, and for a long future must be, 

lanting and agricultural; and for evidences of their 
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these branches. Here, sir, the statistics of the 
show a reverse of che picture to that pre- 
sented by comparison of manufactures, and the in- 
crease of the South has been most striking and 
gratifying. T will not weary with details, but the 
vreat southern staple of cotton, raised to such ex- 
tent by the industry and capital drawn from my 
own State, has swollen more in amount of pro- 
duction and value, political and pecuniary, to the 
nation, than perhaps any other product of the 
Union. That Virginia has declined—no, sir, she 
has not declined, but that she has not advanced as 
rapidly in wealth and population as the northern 
States—is too easily accounted for to warrant im- 
putations of sloth or profusion to her pe ople. In 
the great field of industry, agriculture, to which 
nature and cireumstances have limited her, she has 
heen brought in direct competition with the rapidly 
deve layne d resourees of the virgm lands of the 
South and West, while to the industrial pursuits 
of the North, commerce and manufactures, aided, 
too, as the last have been by partial legislation, 
these very in their growth and yield, 
have imparted aliment and stimulant. That under 
such cireumstances the southern Atlantic States 
should have maintained their own, instead of being 
matter of taunt or injurious reflection, is the best 
possible proof of the industrious attributes of their 


peopre. 


c mptry 


resources, 


Other more satisfactory causes for the greater 
advance uniformly made in the establishment and 
erowth of manufactures in the North, must then 
exist. Many subsidiary ones, of latent operation, 
my time will not allow me to develop; but the lead- 
I venture to think, Mr. Chairman, are 
of easy detection and explanation. L will briefly 
state them. 


ing ones, 


In the first place, owing to the more steril soil 
and bleaker clime of the North, its people never 
had as stron inducements or as great addiction to 
the pursuits of agriculture as prevailed under the 
more genial sun and amid the greater fecundity of 
the South. From the greater length and severity 
of their winters, a larger proportion of the year had 
necessarily to be given to other avocations and in- 
door employments. ‘These causes operated both 
morally and physically to wean from rustic em- 
ployments and to divert to varied pursuits of more 
profit to them and of more constant employment. 
Their effects were from the earliest periods of 
northern settlement seen in the withdrawal of her 
people from the land to the sea—to commerce, nav- 
ivation, and the fisheries; and subsequently, as the 
advance of the country created a demand, to works 
of handicraftand of manufacture. Here is a great 
natural cause, to some extent, always operative, 
but of course more and more influential, as under 
the prot ective system satronger inducements were 
from time to time given to manufacturing indus- 
try. 

Codperating with this as a second great cause, 
may be mentioned the difference between the labor- 
ing elasses of the North and South: the former 
free and white—the latter black and slaves. Now, 
Mr. Chairman, I neither believe nor admit the 
slavery of the South to be a great evil, moral and 
social. ‘The compensations, which, through the 
benignity of Providence, temper the operation of 
all general Jaws, moral or physical, and far more 
equitably than is generally believed, set off the 
relative advantages and disadvantages of different 
societies and individuals, have, in relation to this 
institution of slavery, striking display. 

To the black race, I have no question, the con- 
dition of domestic slavery, as it exists with us in 
the South, is the best they can hold, and affords 
more comfort for the present, and prospect of 
improvement and advance in the future, than are 
enjoyed by any of their color or stage of civiliza 
tion in the world. It was a frequent remark of 
John Randolph, and it is emphatically true, that 
they consume a larger proportion of the profits of 
their labor than any working class on earth. In 
the influence of the institution on the politics, the 
morality, the social relations, and the manners of 
the whites of the South, I am inclined to believe 
it highly beneficial. We are exempted by it, 
too, from the awful risks which are to attend the 
solution of the great problem of modern civiliza- 


‘tion—so formidable to all governments, but espe- 


cially republican—how the sharp competition and 
grinding struggle between capital and labor are to 
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end. But that there are economical ills incident to 
slavery, few will deny. That the resultant from 
the labor of the free as compared with the slave, 
even of the same race, will be a larger agerecate of 
value, cannot be doubted, when the superior incen- 
tives of the former are considered. The disparity 
must be enhanced when the slave is of a more de- 
graded race, endowed with less capacity, and of 
inferior skill. We may therefore safely conclude 
the labor of the free white man of the North to be 
more produc tive than that of the black slave of the 
South. As, too, the white laborer has stronger 
inducements to BAVC, and ts endowed with more 
foresight and saga ity, there will be more frugality 
and jess waste in reference to his products, The 
slaves of the South, too, inter pose most serious ob- 
stacles to diversifying pursuits and withdrawing 
labor from agriculture. For most hieher branches 
of industry they are unfit, from deficiency of intel- 
livence. The Ww owner, too, has always on him the 

burden of maintaming and providing for them—the 
superannuate d, the youne, the fi eble, and the sick, 
as well as the healthy and the able-bodied; and 
this obligation can manifestly be most readily and 
cheaply redeemed upon a farm, where habitations 
cost nothing, and the spontaneous growth and in- 
cidental products largely contribute to subsistence. 
The employments, too, in which slaves can be 
profitable, must be permanent in the amount of 
labordemanded, and not, asin very many branches 
of manufactures, requiring at particulay “times and 
seasons great accessions of force; for, if owned, 
they must of course be kept always engaged; and 
if hired, they cannot he commanded in large num- 
bers, except for long periods. Indeed, sir, I be- 
lieve the history of the world will show that, with 
a large slave population, it is inevitable that agri 

culture should be the main oceapation of the people. 
Now, sir, the advantages afforded by the white 
labor of the North in the conduct of manufactures 
must be manifest. They are better suited for vari- 
ed pursuits and ready division of labor. They have 
far more inte ifivene e and aptitude to acquire the 
information and skill indispensable to all higher 
branches of manufactures. They may be readily 
allured by the prospect of employme nt in different 
directions, and commanded in the number and at 
the times required, ‘Their labor is more productive, 
and consequently cheaper, and less of their gains 
are consumed or wasted. But it may be asked, 
why white labor of a similar kind may not be em- 
ployed at the South equally as at the North. Sir, 
the slave population, toa great extent, excludes the 
elass which furnishes such labor, and, except 
perhaps in a few towns of the South, it cannot be 
commanded at all in any amount. Even where 
itmay be had, both from the limited supply and 
the prejudice ina slave country to such hireling 
emp oyments, wages must be, and, as experience 
has shown, are always higher than at the North. 
In view, therefore, both of facilities for manufac- 
ture and capacity for cheap production, a perma- 
nent superiority results to the North from the 
nature of its laboring classes. 

A third mostimportantadvantage, Mr. Chairman, 
was possessed by the North, in the much larger 
amount of its floating or personal capital, which, 
embarked in commercial or other speculative pur- 
suits, could be more easily diverted, and directed, 
when inducements presented, to the production of 
manufactures. The capital of the South was 
mainly invested in lands and slaves, which are at 
all times proverbially difficult of conversion, but 
which, if thrown, to a great extent, at any one 
time, under a common inducement to embark in 
other pursuits, upon the market, could not be real- 
ized at all, or only at ruinous sacrifices. The case 
was widely different at the North. Personal cap- 
ital might easily be commanded, might be drawn 
from trade or commerce, and directed whitherso- 
ever the prospect of profit tempted. 
advantage, too, the North has always been the 
seat of the national and other more important 
banks of the country and the points where the rev- 
enues of the Government were collected, and made 
the basis of extended issues and enlarged credits. 
It enjoyed, therefore, much more available capital, 
and had, besides, the most important aids in the 
facility of obtaining loans and dealing on credit. 
The extent of this advantage may be difficult of 
appreciation, but would alone have been decisive. 

A fourth important advantage of the North may 
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be found in its vicinity to the leading markets of || among them, reason to the full as strong will de- 


the country, and the consequent facility with 
which its manufactured products could be thrown 
in the cut channels o€ general supply, and substi- 
tuted to foreign products, as they were excluded 
by high duties or otherwise. "The commercial 
cities of the North have very long been the sources 
whence the supplies of manufactures, as of almost 
all other goods, were obtained for all sections of 
the Union. ‘To them, retailing merchants from all 
quarters of the country resorted for their assort- 
nents. 
were much greater at the North than from the 
more distant South; consequently, whenever, either 
from the natural wants of the Union or the shut- 
ting out of fores rn Iniports, demand existed there 
for manufactured products, they would be, from 
the first, most cheaply and naturally supplied from 
the adjoining States. When the difficulty of 
diverting established channels of trade and the 
of falling in with them are considered, 
this advantage will readily be recognised as of no 
slight moment. 

A fifth cause, kindred in its nature to the last, 
may be found in the fact that the denser popula- 
tion of the North always afforded more exteisive 
demand and consumption in those regions around 
manufacturing establishments, which would natu- 
rally seck them for supplies, and at the same time 
coéperating with the commercial and trading pur- 
suits of the people and their speculative tendencies, 
induced the earlier opening, by railroads and 
canals, of avenues of access to distant sections, the 
markets of which might be engrossed. A firmer 
basis of support at home was thus secured in the 
first instance, and, in addition, the sphere of ex- 
tended operations was constantly enlarging. To 
these results the larger capital, the diversified pur- 
suits, and the greater amount of travel and supe- 
rior importance of despatch in) communication 
incident to a commereial people, largely contrib- 
uted. Their existence cannot be questioned; nor 
can their effective influences in givmg to the North 
ereater facilities for the establishment of manufac- 
tures and the supply of general consumption, be 
well overrated. 

All these advantages, to which not a few more 
might be added, if time allowed, have existed from 
a very early period in favor of the North over the 
South, in respect to manufactures, and still exist, 
Mr, Chairman, in even more than original potency. 
The stimulants which have been almost constantly, 
for thirty years, applied by partial legislation, have 
accelerated their development and confirmed their 
controlling power. From their own nature, too, 
they have grown and strengthened by exercise and 
display. Population has become, in points favor- 
able to manufactures, denser; labor, in larger sup- 
ply and of more competence and skill, is more 
cheaply furnished; capttal has accumulated, at a 
constantly accelerating rate, and been largely 
added to by the extortions made by the protective 
system on every other section. The manufacturing 
establishments have become more stable, and sup- 
plied with more abundant resources, and better 
prepared to sustain competition and reverses. In 
view of these things, may not the protective sys- 
tem be well characterized as *tadding unto those 
who already have, and taking from those who have 
not even that which they have.” 

When all the advantages [ have referred to, Mr. 
Chairman, are fairly considered and estimated, I 
appeal to the candid to determine whether the pros- 
pect held out to the South of successful competition 
with the North, in the supply of manufactures for 
the general consumption of the country, be not a 
mockery and delusion. The South would be in- 
fatuated indeed to be so reconciled to the inequalities 
and oppressions of the protective system. Sir, 
advantages for the production of manufactures, 
kindred in nature, and probably not less decided 
than those which are enjoyed by Old England over 
New England, are enjoyed by the latter and the 
North generally over the South. More accumu- 
lated capital, longer experience, greater skill, more 
productive and cheaper labor, established factories, 
and channels of trade already cut—all exist rela- 
tively between the North and the South, if not as 
fully, yet with as controlling influences, as between 
the North and the European nations. Ifthe North re- 


importance 


em and still demand protection against the latter 
' for the establishment and growth of manufactures | 


Facilities of access and transport to them | 


mand equal encouragement and protection in our 

' behalf against the North before manufactures can 
exist and flourish vigorously with us. But the 
uniformity required by the Constitution in its jn). 
posts among the States, and the perfect freedom of 
trade 80 happily guarantied and enjoyed among 
them, (and it is astonishing how,in such connexion, 
the benefits of equal justice and free trade are ay. 
preciated and lauded by the most clamorous pro- 
tectionists,) are generally believed to prohibit legis- 
lation on the part of any of the States designed to 
exclude from the South the manufactures of any 
other section, or to make any distinction betwee 
those of the two sections in favor of the weaker. 
Nor, unless ground down by the oppressions of the 
protective system, until retaliation and defence he- 
come, onthe part of the South, works of necessit 
and self-preservation, do I think such foreed diver- 
sion of southern labor and capital from its natural 
channels, even if constitational, would be wise or 
profitable. Let the North enjoy its natural advan- 
tages, and even those in addition which oppressive 
sectional legislation has so far extorted from us, 
and may God speed and prosper it, provided only 
the leech will now loose tts hold, and not drain us 
to further exhaustion. 

But now, Mr. Chairman, in view of all that I 
have said, I would ask men of capital and enter- 
prise in the South, and especially in my own State, 
if it be wise or prudent in them to embark in man 
ufacturing, with a view to the supply of the general 
consumption of the country. In some few articles, 
and to a limited extent in others, as I shail pres- 
ently endeavor to show, they may profitably en- 
gage; but beyond I would warn and entreat thei 
not to venture. Sir, the line of argument [ have 
adopted was, to some extent, induced by a desire 
to meet and refute the idle imputations in constant 
vogue about the sloth and improvidence of the 
South. But, sir, high considerations of duty 
have constrained me to do much more. Though 
the office was an ungracious one, and to some, whr 
may not appreciate my motives, may prove ofien- 
sive; and though in its discharge I have been com- 
pelled to exhibit facts neither palatable to my own 

| State pride nor to the feelings of my constituents, 
as a sentinel on the watch-tower, I have felt bound, 
by the strongest convictions of duty, to admonish 
and guard my fellow-citizens of the South from en- 
terprises of inutility and ruinous hazard. Of late, 
sir, it has been the fashion with many, and the 
earnest effort of an influential political party in the 
South, to decry its natural pursuits and the real 
industry of its people, and to recommend, as wise 
and politic, diversion of labor and capital from ag- 
riculture to manufacture. To some extent the in- 
fluence has prevailed, and, under the extraordinary 
incentives of the tariff of 1842, some of the most 
enterprising of our citizens have embarked their 
fortunes in the perilous experiment, while sull 
more may be contemplating a like step. Let them 
pause and reflect well before their course be deter- 
mined. I would advise them, above all, not to be 
deluded by the fleeting profits which may have 
attended similar enterprises under the immediate 


| effects of the high protection afforded by the tariff 


of 1842. When high protection is at first afforded, 
and foreign imports largely excluded or extrava- 
gantly raised in price, to supply the deficiency or 
meet the demand at exorbitant prices affords a fair 
field of profit to adventurers from all sections. Such 
large profits are realized, that establishments even 
in the least favorable situations, and under the 
ereatest disadvantages, may flourish and divide 
large receipts, though of course to less extent than 
others more fortunately established. Under these 
circumstances, while the manufacturers of the 
North may divide twenty, thirty, or forty per cent. 
profit, the less-favored adventurers of the South 
may realize some ten, fifteen, or even twenty pe 
cent., gains. But, sir, their summer 1s brief, = 
then must come a nipping frost. Whether the tari! 
be maintained or repealed, the time of keen com- 
petition with the production of the North or the 
foreign production, or both combined, must come. 
As I have heretofore shown, the domestic alone, 
over-stimulated, will inevitably glut the market, 
and the keen struggle, first for reasonable profit, 
then for mere existence, will ensue. 
Sir, the field will be engrossed by the most fav oA 
ed; the decisive advantages enjoyed by the Nor 
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must prevail; larger capital, greater cheapness of 
production, more extended trade, and the longer | 
evrowth of these establishments at the North, will 
put down the feebler factories of the South, and || 
wecipitate the projectors to ruin. We are not 
without warnings from the past of similar catas- || 
trophies. In travelling in my own State, I have |) 
not unfrequently found in some remote valley by || 
some sequestered stream, a deserted and dilapida- || 
ted building, which was known as * the factory.”’ | 
Qn inquiring, | have learned that it was establish- || 
ed under the protection of the war, or the early || 
tariff of 1816, and for a while flourished prosper- 
ously. But it had soon gone down, notwithstand- 
ing the projector, as his enterprise manifested, was | 
among the most industrious and energetic of his 
vicinity, and he was fortunate indeed if his for- 
tunes had not been bankrupted with it. It stood | 
a monument to warn against like folly in the fu- || 
ture. So, sir, in 1824, Mr. Clay perceiving, as 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wiy- 
THROP] NOW, indications of manufacturing enter- |! 
prises in my own State, expressed his exultant | 
conviction that Virginia would be the next State | 
to wheel into line, and hitch herself to the ear of | 
protection. All the stimulants of the tariff of that | 
year, and of the bill of abominations of 1828, 
could not lone save such efforts from the natural || 
fate of their feebler position, and the inevitable dis 
advantages to which they were subjected. They, 
too, 1 believe, with scarce an exception, likewise 
fell a speedy sacrifice, involving loss for the time, || 
but admonition for the future. After the tariff of 
1832, and within my own recollection, similar 
experiments were repeated; but how few survived 
the eluts and revulsions of 1837 and 1839! The 
tariff of 1842 has presented again enticements 
too strong to be by all ré@tsted, and once more to | 
some slight extent, its fair seeming of profit has 
veiled from the unwary the rocks in advance, | 
which have made shipwreck of the fortunes of 
many. I trust greater prudence and wisdom may 
with all such avert the calamities of the past. 
But, sir, my conviction is, their establishments 
are based on unstable foundations, which, sand by 
sand, will be worn away by the friction of compe- 
ution, growing every day more sharp, until, if| 
timely refuge be not found, by their downfall they 
will involve in common ruin all concerned. 

I have said, Mr. Chairman, that some few kinds 
of manufactures constituted exceptions to the gen- 
eral considerations I have been urging, and from 
peculiar causes may be successfully prosecuted in || 
the South. Among these, I have no doubt, supe- 
rior facilities in obtaining the raw material and the 
adaptation of our slave labor to employment in it, 
place the manufacture of tobacco. Similar advan- 
tages, coming in aid of the fact that machinery is 
the chief agent of production, and that even where || 
slaves cannot be employed, the labor required is, | 
forthe most part, that of children and females, other- | 
wise almost wholly lost, may likewise include the | 
manufactures of coarse cottons in the exception. 
So, likewise, of the manufacture of nails, which 
are made mainly by machinery; and, perhaps, 
also of iron in favored situations, where fuel and 
oreabound. ‘There may be other exceptions which 
my limited knowledge of the elements essential to 
their production will not allow me to determine; || 
but if so, L trust the general principles I have | 
endeavored to elucidate will enable any possessed | 
of more practical knowledge readily to decide in | 
each case. Beyond these exceptions, I think it 
the part of atom to forbear competition with the 
North, and not to essay the supply of the general 
consumption of the country. Toa limited extent, | 
however, manufactures of all kinds may be pros- 
perously conducted in our southern cities. Around 
each there is always a district, more or less ex- | 
tensive, which trades with and obtains supplies | 
from it. This constitutes to such city a home | 
market, in which, from vicinity, habits of trade, 
and facilities of access, it must enjoy decided ad- 
vantages over more distant marts; and to the 
extent of the wants of such neighboring region, | 
its supplies will be preferred, and it may prof- | 
itably embark in their production. The true pol- 
icy of such southern city is, as far as possible, to || 
engross the trade of such surrounding areas, and || 
to enlarge their circles by improvements for com- || 
munication, and by opening new avenues to | 
fertile districts cut off from market. 
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| of men. 


trade. 
; are everywhere around and about us. 


At the same /' 


time, by all practicable means, they should seek to 
develop the resources, enlarge the productions, 
and enhance the wealth of such home districts, 
that thereby their increased means of trade, more 


| numerous wants, and enlarged capital, may react 


upon and advance in prosperity the cities with 
which they deal. The protective system, so far 
from aiding, directly conflicts with this wise pol- 
icy. The excessive stimulants of high duties in- 
duce, as we have seen, even in the most favored 
sections, excess and over-production, and the in- 


| tense competition that follows forces, at the lowest 


rates of profit, and often at great sacrifices, the 
manufactured products of the North in every diree- 
tion, and to the internal markets of the most dis- 
tant sections. ‘They thus come in direct conflict 
with the courses of trade and the accustomed sup- 


| plies of our southern cities to their respective home 
| markets, and prostrate all who had before pros- 
| pered by engrossing such limited areas. 
| tion, as it is manifest that such home trade depends 


In addi- 


for its extentand importance on the means and abil- 
ity to consume of the surrounding population, who 
are almost invariably eneaged in agriculture or the 


mechanic arts, the depressed prices and oppressive | 


exactions of the protective system on them must 
react upon, and correspondingly diminish, the trade 


and prosperity of those interests in the cities, which | 


had thriven on their supply. The manufacturers, 


| then, of the South, no less than all other portions 


of its population, are in interest directly opposed 
to its establishment or continuance. To the South 
and her whole people it is a system of gross injus- 
tice—of burdens and exactions unredeemed even 
by palliating alleviations. 

I have, Mr. Chairman, many other views which 
I should be happy to develop in exhibition of the 
generally vicious tendencies of the protective policy; 
but my rapidly waning time warns me to forbear. 
lL must hasten toa conclusion. The bill offered 


it does not fully attain, yet approximates as nearly 
perhaps as the circumstances of the present, and 
due regard to established interests, which I for one 
would never consent wantonly to overthrow, will 
allow, to that system of comprehensive justice and 
wisdom—of trade, as free as is consistent with rev- 


enue duties, which we offer in contrast to the re- | 


strictions, the inequalities, general and sectional, 


| and the oppressions of the protective system. Ours 


is the system of freedom striking off the trammels 


| from trade and commerce, from capital and labor, 


as we have already so gloriously broken the 
shackles of tyranny over the person and privileges 
It approximates to the providential gov- 
ernment of God himself, who, though endowed 
with omniscience, essays not to regulate or control 
the industrial pursuits of man; but with only the 
stern fiat, that by the sweat of his brow shall he 
earn his bread, intrusts him to the incitements of 
interest and his own sagacity for the selection of 
his pursuits and the rewards of his industry. It 
aims, too, at the development of the peculiar re- 
sources and gifts with which each people and clime 


have been endowed by Providence, and the free | 
| interchange and communication of the blessings 
| of all among the family of man. 


It is only the 
partial extension of a system peculiarly our own. 
Disclaiming reliance on the experiments of older 
nations, the gentleman from Massachusetts has 
defied us here, in this **our Young America,’’ to 
afford an illustration of the benificence of free- 
Why, sir, its most glorious illustrations 
Despite the 
marring influences of the partial, sectional legisla- 
tion of the protective system, to the perfect free- 


| dom of trade and exchange between the States of 
' this Union, guarantied by our glorious Constitu- 


tion, more than to any other single cause, are to 
be ascribed the wonderful development of the 
resources and the progress in wealth and happi- 


' ness of the people of the respective States of our 
| Union. 


Linked together by the chain of mutual 
and reciprocal benefits, the States are more strong- 
ly cemented and bound, each to all, through the 
noble instrumentalities of free-trade, than even b 

community of blood and tongue, and all the noble 
memories of the past and proud prospects of the 
future. The movement of the age is to freedom 
of trade. We have just seen the recognition of 
its wisdom and the adoption of its justice by one 


| by the Committee of Ways and Means, although |: 
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The unwise restrictions of a ruder age are being 
unloosed from the oppressed and starving millions 
of Europe; and with strong limbs and exultant 
hearts they are tendering to their fellows the world 
over the privilege of reciprocal exchange and mu- 
tual blessing. Not, sir, in the ** phrensy of phi- 
lanthropy,” but in the spirit at once of sober 
calculation and of enlarged wisdom, we hail and 
applaud this great movement of human progress. 
It is to be the blessed instrumentality of more cor- 


dial understanding and stable peace among the 


nations of the earth. Their rivalry is to be not 
of war and conquest, but in the arts of peace, 
the extension of trade, the exchange of their 
respective gifts. And free-trade will not * have 
accomplished its perfeet work,’’ until, under the 
guidance of a universally diffused commerce, the 
Baptist of modern times, “ making straight the 
paths of the Lord,’’ the world shall rejoice in the 
advent of a holier civilization and a purer Chris- 
tianity. 
NOTE, 

The portion of Mr. Rockweu.’s speech refer- 
red to is as follows: 

“2. The next point to which | wish to call the 
attention of the committee is, that the capitalists of 
the country who have embarked in manufacturing 
have not been, as a class, benefited by the protect- 
ive policy, by being induced thereby to embark 
their capital in that business; and that the profits 
have not only not been as large as those stated in 
the Secretary’s report, but have not been equal to 
the lowest legal rate of interest in the country. 

‘“*T am aware that this statement will strike some 
persons with surprise, but it will be only those 
who are ignorant of the subject. All who have 
been conversant with the manufactures of cotton 
and wool in New England, from the year 1816 to 
the present time, will testify to the correctness of 
what I say, and that this statement is far within 
the truth. There have been occasional periods of 
prosperity, when considerable profits have been 


| realized, as during the last two years; but, with 
‘these exceptions, the history of these mills has 


been in the main one of disaster. It is well known 
that the State which I represent in part 1s very ex- 


| tensively engaged in the manufacture of cotton and 


| accurate and precise than my own. 


barked in the business. 
of the greatest and most sagacious of nations. ' 


woollen goods, and my own district embraces more 
than three-fourths of the cotton and woollen man- 
ufacture of Connecticut. I am conversant, to a 
considerable extent, with the results which have 
attended the individuals and associations embark- 
ing in these branches of business, and state, with 
the most entire confidence, that, from the year 
1816 to the present time, these branches of business 
have not yielded an annual average profit of three 
per cent. on the capital invested. 

“| have, however, been unwilling to rely upon 
my own testimony on this subject, but have ob- 
tained that of others whose information was more 
I hold in my 
hand a long communication from the man who 
knows more of the early history and progress of 
the cotton manufacture of New England than any 
man now living—one who when a boy worked in 
the first mill, erected by Samuel Slater, the father 
of the cotton manufacture in this country, at sixty- 
seven cents per week, and has continued in the 
manufacturing business to the present time: I 
mean Smith Wilkinson, of Pomfret, in the State 
of Connecticut—a man not only of proverbial hon- 
esty and intelligence, but of the most precise accu- 
racy. He gives in this communication the history 
of thirty-seven cotton factories within his own 
knowledge in the county of Windham, the one 
of the two counties in my district most largely 
engaged in the manufacture of cotton. Of these 
the owners of sixteen have not failed, and of them 
Mr. Wilkinson says they ‘ were men of wealth 
and ability and experience, who could live whether 
the business paid a profit of six per cent., of five 
per cent., or two, or even one per cent., and man- 
aged their business so snug and independently as 
to hold on their course.”” And I will add that 
Mr. Wilkinson himself is one of the most promi- 
nent of this number. But of the other twenty-one 
establishments, which he describes in detail, the 
history is one of disaster and ruin to those em- 
All of them failed once, 
and some two, three, and even four times, and the 
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woperty passed into other hands. There would 
= occasional years of prosperity, but, in part by 
the competition of those wishing to share the 
profits, of which exaggerated accounts had been 
riven—in part 7 the unstable legislation of the 
Government, and in part from the fact that the 
business was a new one and experience proved a 
hard teacher—and the constant introduction of new 
machinery—from these and similar causes the 
years of prospe rity were sueceeded by ycars of 
loss and consequent failures. 

**} have in my hand a similar account from a 
gentleman well acquainted with the factories in the 
other county in my district, (Mr. Roger Hunting- 
ton,) showing even greater losses than those stated 
above. With regard to most of these lam well 
acquainted with their history, and can te stify to the 
correctness of the statements of Mr. Huntineton. 
Hie estimates the average annual profit of these 
establishments, from their commencement to the 
present time, at not excec ding 3 per cent., and I 
am persuaded that the estimate i quite sufficiently 
high. In my own town, where there is a million 
and a half at least of roods of various kind 
nually manufactured, there is not, with one ex- 
ception, a single establishment which has not failed 
once, sunk their entire capital, and passed into 
other hands, and in some instances repeated fail- 
ures. The exce ptton 1s that of two persons who 
hire a mill belonging to others. Some years since, 
the Hon. Mr. Whipple, of Providence, Rhode 
Island, made similar inquiries in relation to the 
eotton manufactures of that State, and the result 
of his inquiries was, that the average annual profit 
had not exceeded 3 per cent. on the « apital, I state, 
then, with entire confidence, that the estimate of 
6 per cent. as the average annual profit of the cot- 
ton and woollen manufactures of New Eneland, or 
of the country, from the year 1816 to this time, is 
a very high estimate, and, as | verily believe, more 
than double what it should be. 


an- 


** | appeal for the correctness of this to my hon- 
orable friends, the Representatives of Rhode Island, 
whether they agree with me? 

* They both assent to what I say. I will also 
ask my friend from Massachusetts, (Mr. Hupson,) 
who resides in a manufacturing district? 
stand him to bear the same testimony. 

= [Mr. Assorr, of Massachusetts. I have no 
doubt of the correctness of the state ment. | 

** And, without knowine any thine in relation 
to the iron business of the country, [ask my hon- 
orable friend from Pennsylvania (Mr. Bropurap) 
whether the same facts do not exist in relation to 
the profits of the iron manufacture of Pennsylva- 
nia? Ele assents to what I say. 2 

“T have thus called my witnesses at random. 
Their means of information are the best possible, 
and they are in the highest degree competent and 
credible. 

Tf the Inquiry is made 
bark in so unprofita ile 
very obvious, that they 


1 under- 


why men should em- 
a business, the answer Is 
y supposed it would prove 
profitable. An eceasional pro perous year induced 
numbers to rush into the business, and the result 
isa disappomn un ntof thew high-rased expecta- 
tions. 


THE TARIFF. 


SPEECH OF MR. J. H. 


OF 


HARMANSON, 
LOUISIANA, 
In tHe Elovsr or Representatives, 

June 24, 1846. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, on the bill reducing the 
duty on Imports, and for other purposes— 

Mr. HARMANSON addressed the Committee 
as follows: 

I enter into this discussion, Mr. Chairman, fully 
conscious of my incompetency to do it the justice 
demanded by its vast importance. But represent- 
ing a constituency who are uncompromising in 
their opinions on this subject, | should be recre- 
ant to every principle of honor and duty did I fail 
to enter their protest against the perpetuation of a 
system which they honestly believe will bring ruin 
to the agricultural, commercial, and maritime in- 
terests of our country; a system which, if forced 
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upon us, must end in the subversion of the liber- 
ties of the people, when the few will govern the 
many, and revel in wealth extorted from them by 


unjust legislation; a system which, if persisted | 
in, ere half a century passes by, will reduce the 
people to a state of degradation, immorality, and | 


abject slavery 


It is to avert this, sir—it is to save my children | 


from so sad an inheritance—that I enter my pro- 
test against your deceptive, fraudulent, miscalled 
protective system, that carries a hypocritical smile 


on its face, and a lie on its tongue, to allure, de- | 
ceive, and rob its victim; wherein every argument | 


that cunning, avarice, and ambition can conceive, 
is unserupulously used to persuade a confiding 
people that they are benefited by oppression and 
robbery. 


J shall enter this discussion with a full determi- 
nation to oppose all legislation for special interest, | 


at 


whether that interest be located at home or abroad. 
I was not sent here, sir, as a political vulture, to 
prey upon the interest of any section of the Union, 
but to demand and accord evenhanded justice—a 
fuir competition—to all, advantages to none. 

But before I examine into the merits and demer- 
its of this ruinous system, I would advise the 


committee, and particularly my opponents, that I | 


do not wish to be understood as impugning their 
motives. Their motives and my motives must be 
left to the consciences of each, and to our God. 
But in exposing what [ consider the errors and 


frauds of the system, I shall not curb my indigna- | 


tion, nor let a false courtesy smooth over its injus- 
tice. I shall strip it, as far as I am able, to its 
hake dine SS. 

‘The ad valorem principle of this bill, or the prin- 


ciple of laying the duty according to the value of | 
the article imported, is objected to by vur oppo- | 
nents, for the reason, as they say, of its aiding the | 
importer to defraud the revenue by false invoices. | 
This objection I look upon as unreasonable and | 


capuous, 
knowledge our own appraisers have of the value 
of all imported articles, assisted by prices current, 
and the confiscation of the goods, if detected, are a 
full guaranty against that risk. 


I go for the tax | 


‘The oath of the importer, the intimate | 


according to the value, for the reason that it is | 


honest on its very face; it is just and equal, bearing 
equally on all our fellow-citizens, rich and poor, 
as far as is practicable. By this system of taxa- 
tion (what is sull very important in a republican 


government) we shall all know what amount of 


taxes we pay. 

As to the specific duty our opponents wish to 
place in its stead, I am utterly opposed to it, as 
unjust, unequal, and as throwing the whole weight 


of the Government on the poor, instead of the rich; | 


thus reversing every principle of justice. By way 
of illustration, let us take the article of flannels, 
which, by your tariff of °42, is taxed 14 cents per 
yard, without any regard to its value. 


The fine | 


article, at 91 per yard, which the wealthy buy, | 
will be taxed 14 cents onevery yard. The coarser | 
article, which the poor, from their circumstances, | 


are compelled to buy, if it cost 30 cents a yard, is 
taxed the same amount. All men must, it appears 
to me, see the injustice of this. Take, again, the 


article of silk: Your tariff of 1842 taxes it @2 50 per | 


pound. Of the fine gauze silks, it would take (say) 
twenty yards to makea pound, and should be worth 
2 or $3 per yard, and yet it would be taxed but 
$2.50 for the twenty yards. Take the heavy, 
substantial article that the people in moderate cir- 
cumstances wear, and suppose it would take ten 
yards to make a pound, and is sold at $1 per yard: 
the tax would be 82 50, the same as that on the 
twenty yards, which cost double as much. This 
is so palpably unjust, that I have no hesitation in 


saying that no man would countenance the princi- | 
ple for a moment, unless he was wholly blinded | 


by party passion and party bias. These are the 


reasons why | unhesitatingly condemn all specific 
{ 3 . 
cuties. 


Let us now examine, Mr. Chairman, the true | 


question at issue, 
this: Who is to furnish this country with manu- 


If 1 understand it, it is simply | 


factured goods: the agriculturists—comprising | 
three-fourths of the people of this Union, through |) 
their agents as it were, the merchants and sail- | 
ors, by exchanging their flour, cotton, lard, to- | 


bacco, rice, bacon, beef, lumber, butter, cheese, 
mules, horses, and other productions of the farm 
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and forest, for them, with other nations; not only to 
furnish the farmers, but the army, navy, merchant 
mechanic, &c.;—or will Congress prohibit this. 
This is the 
true question. Both are contending to do the sayne 
thing. The tiller of the soil asks nothing but a 
fair competition—evenhanded justice; but these 
chartered capitalists, true to their instincts, haye 
the insolence to come with their money has to 
Congress, and demand, as a right, of the Repre- 
sentatives of a free people, that the farmers, mer. 
chants, and sailors, be prohibited from doing this, 
and demand a monopoly. It is yet to be seeq 
whether the Representatives of the people on this 
floor are prepared and willing to harness the tillers 
of the soil to the cars of these monetary Shylocks— 
whether the agriculturists are to be made by law 
the hewers of wood and drawers of water for these 
lords of the spinning-jenny. 

To show the inevitable ruin of the agricultural, 
commercial, and maritime interests of our conntry, 
if the policy our opponents are pressing on us is 
carried out, T will place the Government precisely 
in the condition they are striving to force it into, 
I think I can show to the most skeptical that it 
would be our country’s ruin, Let us adopt their 
system, and manufacture everything at home, (for 
this is what every Whig politician has persuaded 
the farmers would be best for their interests;) and 
I say it would be their certain destruction. Keep 
this constantly in mind, that all the goods imported 
into the United States are paid for with your flour, 
cotton, pork, lard, tobacco, beef, butter, cheese, 
lumber, horses, mules, corn, rice, and other agri 
cultural productions, and you are furnishing you 
selves just as certainly as if you were manutie- 
turing them on your farms. You are indirectly 
the manufacturers, and this is the very bone of 
contention. 

Now, admit that by our assistance these char- 
tered companies, through the help of this glorious 
protective policy, supplied the United States, and 
that nothing was imported. We will takea view 
of the condition of the planters and farmers, did 
such a state of thines exist. For illustration, | 
will take the article of cotton. I select this for the 
reason that the amount made and consumed in thi 
United States is better ascertained than any other 
article of export. Flour, corn, pork, lard, tobae- 
co, rice, horses, mules, lumber, beef, &c., would 
share the same fate. We imported into the United 
States last year ten millions of dollars worth of 
cotton goods. That would be equal (say) to two 
hundred thousand bales of cotton. We manufac- 
tured in the United States (say) four hundred thou- 
sand bales. ‘That would make six hundred thou- 
sand bales, being the amount the American people 
consume, or wear out, annually. The crop of the 
United States is two millions and a half of bales. 
We would then have on hand, deducting the six 
hundred thousand bales we use, one million nine 
hundred thousand bales. I now ask our oppo- 
nents to show us how we are to dispose of tus 
cotton. They tell us that England and France are 
obliged to have it. That, Mr. Chairman, ts a 
child’s argument. Obliged to have it, inde d! 
They must show us that they are able to buy it. 
Now, I would ask these gentlemen, if they were 
destitute of shirts, and nobody would give them 
one, and they had nothing that the seller would 
take in exchange for one, if their saying they were 
obliged to have a shirt would get it for them? So 1! 
would be as to England and France being obliged 
to have our cotton. That they would suffer for 
the want of it, and that that want might possibly 
revolutionize their Governments, I can plainly see; 
but that they can pay for it is another thing. Say 
that we load our ships with our cotton, pork, flour, 
&c., send it to England, and ask her if she wants 
it. She would tell you yes, they were sufierins 
for it: their mills were stopped, and their laborers 
in a state of starvation and rebellion, and offered 
you their cotton manufactures, various manufac- 
tures of wool, iron in all of its varieties, glassware, 
earthenware, and other manufactures that she has 
always exchanged for our cotton. You would tell 
them, No, we had enough at home! You go id 
France, and you get the same answer. She wou r 
offer you her silk, wine, brandy, lace, glass, = 
other productions she has always exchanged with 
you. Our answer would be the same, that we had 
enough at home! Itis the duty of our opponents 
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to show us how we are to dispose of this cotton. 
if they cannot do it in so clear and satisfactory a 
manner that every good common-sense mind can 
see that it is practicable—if it does not prove con- 
clusively the utter absurdity and humbug of your 
policy, it at least must prove to every prudent mind 
that it would be too hazardous to adopt. It would, 


to say the least of it, be giving up a certainty for 


an uncertainty. 

What shall we do with this cotton, flour, pork, 
&e., is the question, 
pressed, you may venture to say, we will take gold 
and silver for it. I would have no objections, if it 
were practicable; but 1 know that to be impossible. 
| will, however, expose this fallacy. I hold it to 
be an established principle of commerce, that all 
trade between all nations is an exchange of pro- 
ductions. That gold and silver is, and can only be, 
used to pay small balances, unless by such nations 
as have mines of gold and silver, that they make 
annually, as we do our cotton and flour, and which 
is their annual crop, to exchange for what they 
desire, as we now exchange our crops for what we 
need. But this cannot be the case with England 
and France, for neither have mines of gold and sil- 
ver. Theircrop is their manufactures. They have 
just enough specie to facilitate the exchange of pro- 
ductions. Let us say she paid us in specie. Eng- 
jand has about two hundred millions of gold and 
silver currency; France has somewhat more, hav- 
ing no small paper money. We sell to England 
(say) fifty millions of our cotton, pork, flour, &ec., 
and we receive specie in payment. That would 


reduce her circulation to one hundred and fifty mil- | 
lions, or 25 per cent. We take them the nextcrop, | 
It is admitted | 


and what price would we get for it? 
on all hands that the amount of currency regulates 
the price. it would be fair to presume that we 
would lose 25 per cent. in the crop. But we will 
pass that by. Say we got another fifty millions: 
with the next two crops we should have all. From 
this time to eternity, | suppose, our Whig friends 
think we should not wanta market! 
the absurdity of taking specie in exchange. 


The 


most stupid minds must see its utter impractica- | 


hiiity. L admit, as far as we trade with Mexico, 
we might take gold and silver. Say for two or 
three millions we could receive pay in specie, for 
that is the crop she makes annually, to exchange | 
for what she desires. So with Russia, and some | 
few South American States, and for tea and coffee; | 
hut all would not amount even to the surplus flour 
weexport. But to give this idea of receiving specie 
in payment: I have the best Whig authority for 
saying that thirty millions is the entire amount of 
gold and silver annually made throughout the | 
world—just one-third the amount of our exporta- 
tion; and if we got all, could sell but one-third of 
our surplus. What shall we do with this cotton? 
You will admit the planters cannot give it away. | 
Perhaps, in your desperation, as a dernier resort, 
you will tell us that we will manufacture it. That 
can be done easy enough; but it would only make 
the thing worse. Instead of our having one hundred | 
millions surplus, it would increase to two or three 
hundred millions, and there would be the same dif- 
ficulty. What are we to do with it? You cannot 
sell it; there is nothing you can take in exchange. 
Other nations would suffer for its want, but are not 
able to buy it. And can any man be so senseless 
as to suppose that these chartered companies would 
hniy a pound of our cotton unless they can sell the 
voods after they are manufactured? No; not one 
pound would be sold. 

1 contend that no nation can be at the same time 
a generally manufacturing, a generally agricultural, 
vnd a great commercial nation. It is impossible. 
The commerce of a nation depends on the absence 
of one or the other. A nation may manufacture 
a few leading articles, produce a few leading arti- 
cles, and be a great commercial nation, by having 
a wide list of exchange; but that is impossible with 
us. We have a climate and soil that produces in 
the highest perfection almost every agricultural 
production that is made between the tropics and 
the frigid zone; and many articles the world desires | 
and would take, to almost an incalculable amount, | 
if we would take their manufactures in exchange. 
It appears to me to be clear, that the moment we 
succeed in forcing ourselves to manufacture every- " 
thing at home, the Carolinas, Georgia, the uplands | 


Possibly, as you are so hard | 


So much for | 
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Arkansas, and Tennessee, will have to abandon the 
culture of cotton. ‘The lowlands of Mississippi and 
Louisiana would produce a million bales of cotton, 
which would be as much as we could consume and 
dispose of, for our tea, coffee, and other articles we 
cannot make. Those States would, from necessity, 
raise flour, corn, pork, beef, lard, horses and mules, 
butter, cheese, &c.; the very articles they now pur- 
chase by millions from the eastern and western 
States. [ would ask, in all seriousness, what would 
then be the condition of those States that now find a 
market at the South for those articles? They would 
find them competitors instead of consumers. Their 
ruin, it appears to me, would be inevitable. 

We may be told, however, that we shall make 
no surplus, as labor will have been taken from 
agriculture to manufactures, and the operatives 
will have become consumers instead of producers. 
Let us examine this, and see whether it be true or 
not, 

It will be acknowledged if we import and export 
nothing, that our fifteen thousand vessels will be 
destroyed. It will throw one hundred and eighty 
thousand sailors, all the timber getters, ship build- 
ers, riggers, caulkers, joiners, sail-makers, rope- 
makers, tar-getters, hemp-growers, importers and 
exporters, and those connected with those inter- 
ests, out of employment. Now, to settle this 
question, I would ask if those whose employment 
you have broken up would be a sufficient force to 
do the manufacturing? Yes, they would be more 
than enough. ‘This lean prove beyond cavil or 
doubt, by the facts furnished by the protectionists 
themselves. | will read from this pamphlet, enti- 
tled “The Tariff: a Tract for the Times: by a 
Citizen of Virginia,’’ prepared by the order of the 
Hon. Willis Green, chairman of the Executive 
Committee of Whig Members of Congress. This 
document was franked by the Hon, Alexander 
Barrow, now Whig Senator from Louisiana. | 
call the attention of the farmer to this, as his weal 


| or wo depends on the settlement of this question. 
| 1 


| This is what this Whig document states. 


| it protection to home industry. 


It says: 

* Great Britain, with a population of twenty-four miltions, 
employs in her manutactories five hundred thousand opera 
tives, who, by the aid of machinery, exert the power and 
perform the work of one hundred millions of men laboring 
with their own unaided efforts. This power is considered 
sufficient to supply manufactures for the whole world. But 
the condition of the operatives is that of the veriest slaves 
on the face of the earth ; they labor sixteen hours a day, for 
eight or ten cents, and at night lie down on a straw bed or 
dirt floor.” 


Now I would ask our good Whig friends, who 
ery out so loudly about their home market, and 
are so expert at figuring, particularly for the ben- 
efit of the honest Whig farmer, who has been 
deceived into a belief that it really enlareed his 
market by manufacturing everything at home, if 
it takes five hundred thousand half-starved Ene- 
lishmen to manufacture enough for the whole 
world, how many full-fed Americans will it take 
to manufacture for the United States? The result 
will settle the question about the home market. 
It is alla cheat, a humbug, a lie, got up by these 
capitalists and chartered companies, to deceive and 
dupe their fellow-citizens, that they may fleece 
them. 

To expose this insidious policy, and the cun- 
ning of these men, let us take the article of salt. 
Say that the farmers of our country were exchan- 
ging ten millions worth of their flour, pork, lard, 
lumber, beef, butter, cheese, tobacco, cotton, rice, 
&e., with Turk’s Island for ten millions worth of 
salt of the best and cheapest that can be made in 


the world; say that year after year the farmer’s - 


productions were exchanged for this salt, to fur- 
nish the United States, employing some five hun- 
dred vessels and thirty thousand sailors, and others 
connected with that interest. Let us say that a 
few capitalists should apply to Congress and re- 
quire that it should prohibit the farmers, merchants, 
and sailors from doing it; but, to protect American 
industry, let them do it. Do not, says the 
cunning capitalists, tell the farmers outright that 
they shall not do it, for they would then under- 
stand the game; but put on a high duty, calling 
Congress, in its 
wisdom, puts on a high tariff, and gradually the 
sharpers undermine the farmers, and finaliy fur- 


| nish all the salt of an inferior quality at a higher 


price. The farmer has lost his market for ten 


of Alabama, Mississippi, Texas, and Louisiana, ' millions worth of his productions; he has a surplus, 
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prices fall, he sees that he has been robbed, and 
his trade broken down, an? all under the pretence 
of protecting home industry! Ile complains, and 
the capitalist tells him of his great home market, 
and that he has given the people laber. He has 
taken labor from agriculture to making salt, who 
are now consumers instead of producers ! 

Then come up the protection and free-trade 
policy. The free traders contend that the farmers, 
while they furnished the salt by exchange of their 
flour, pork, lard, butter, chee se, lumber, horses, 
mules, corn, &e., were indires tly the manufactu- 
rers, as much so as if they had manufactured it on 
their own farms; and that the Government's in- 
terference was unjust—it had ruined them to bene- 
fit the capitalist. He is answered, that it has been 
an advantage to them—it has taken labor from 
agriculture—has lessened the quanuty raised—and 
that they furnish them a home market; which is a 
vile fraud! They have only displaced labor, by 
destroying the five hundred vessels, and throwing 
out of employment the thirty thousand sailors, 
ship-builders, lumber eetters, and hundreds of 
others connected with that business, who would 
be sufficient to make all the salt. L have taken the 
article of salt, for the reason that it eave the pre 
tectionists the best possible case, as it required 
more human labor to make the salt. "Those whose 
productions are made by machinery are tn an infin 
itely worse condition; for when they take one men 
to manufacturing with machinery, they throw out 
of employment two from commercial and mavi 
time pursuits, 

The protectionist tells us, that the half of every 
bushel of salt is of agricultural production. "They 
consumed the same amount while they were in the 
shipping interest. But, for the sake of argument, 
admit it to be a faet, that halfis acricultural: does 
not this preve conclusively the fraud and humbug- 
gery of your home market? For the veriest sim- 
pleton can see, that while the farmer furnished it 
from ‘Turk’s Island by exchange, it was all agri 
cultural. That is precisely the ground of our 
complaint—that when you make it, itis but half 
agricultural. 

The Chamber of Commerce, of New Orleans, 
Mr. Chairman, has done me the honor to send mea 


| pamphlet, which is an answer to a call from the 


Secretary of the Treasury, (and | take pleasure in 
now stating my belief thatthe Treasury Department 
has never been under the direction of an abler head,) 
eulogizing and endorsing an able article from the 
pen of KE. J. Forstall, Esq., a distinguished merchant 
and sugar-planter of Louisiana, on the sugar inter- 
est. Lhave examined it with much care, and have 
come to an opposite conclusion from those distin- 
ruished gentlemen. It has convinced me that the 
two and a half cents duty under the act of 1842 
is asham, a cheat; that the real duty has been less 
than half a cent per pound. It proves more: 
that even with half a cent duty it is the most 
flourishing agricultural business in the world. And 
still more: that no country is better adapted to 
the culture of sugar than Louisiana, and that it 
has met competition and overcome it, having had 
the last three years really less than 30 per cent. 
duty. I will read from this pamphlet, for the 
benefit of the committee, the facts and opinions 
of Mr. E. J. Forstall, endorsed by the Chamber 
of Commerce of New Orleans, which produced 
this conviction on my mind. 

Mr. Forstall says: 

“It has often been asserted that the culture of the cane 
was not congenial to Louisiana. This is altogether an error. 
Our crops are fully as regular as in any part of the West 
Indies. If we have to contend against early winters, the 
droughts so common in thuse islands are equally fatal to 
the cane. On an average, the Cuba planter produces six 
hogsheads of sugar to each working hand. There ix nota 


’ well managed plantation in Louiziana that does not yield, on 


an average, an equal number of hogsheads to each hand. 
The great advantage of the Cuba over the Louisiana planter 
is not, as generally believed, in the climate, but in the differ 

ence of value of his hands, and of expenses to support 
them. In Louisiana, a good field hand is worth one thon 

sand dollars, and is provided with two meals of beef or pork 
per day throughout the year, besides corn, whiskey, tobaceo, 
and two suits of clothes per annum, the cost of all of whieh 
is about seventy-five dollars on a well-regulated plantation. 
In Cuba, a good field hand only costs four hundred dollars, 
requires little or no clothing, and lives chiefly on roots and 
bananas, which are of a spontaneous growth. And this is 
the reason why sugar cannot be produced in Louisiana below 
five cents, whilst four cents is said to be about the cost of 
production in Cuba. Indeed, it cagnot be denied that the 
reduction in the duty on foreign sugars has been a bonnty to 
slave traders. Let the slave trade be effectually put down, 
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and then Louisiana sugars will require litthe or no protec- 
nou: but untd then, itis needed; and, whether considered 
in » natenal point of view, or as a matter of sheer justice 
to Louisiana, it cannot be refused without gross injustice.’’ 

It is seen here that the only disadvantage the 
Louisiana planter labors under is the great cost of 
his hands, which no longer exists; as good hands 
can now be purchased at $1,000 to $1,200 per 
vir. The only advantage that the Cuba planter 
fae: is one hundred dollars in the cost of hands, 
and the lighter expenses in clothing and feeding 
them; which, [ think, is more than overbalanced 
by the Louisiana planter being in the market, and 
saving insurance and freight. 

Mr. Forstall states: 


«The average yield of estates, working to their full pow 
er, may be assumed to be, per slave, five hogsheads of sugar 


aud two hondred and fifty gallons of molasses, which would , 


give the following resull: 


5,09) Ibs. sugar, Al 4 CIB... cece eee ee QUO 00 
250 galluns molasses, at 15 cts............. 37 50 
R87 50 

Deduct expenses as before..........0.006 75 OO 
Product per Blave,......ccccrcocceeee SIG WD 


Vhich shows that, on a well-conducted sugar estate, 


with means, on the part of its Owner, to work it to advan 
tege, four cents for sugar is as good a return per slave as ten 
cents tor cotton.’ 

It will be seen that Mr. Forstall, in estimating 
the value of labor per hand, has taken four cents 
as the cost, he says, of the production in Cuba, 
and makes the net yield 162 50. I will now, by 
the way of comp irison, estimate the value of labor 
| I will take five 
bales as the average crop per hand. I know it 
will be thought by the gentlemen from the Caro- 
linas, Alabama, ‘Tennessee, and Georgia, that this 
is too high an average; but with this large average, 
it will be seen that it is the cotton planter that re- 
quires protection. 

Say per hand five bales cotton, at 6) cents 


ver hand on a cotton plantation. 


per POUND... cece cree eeereeeeerereseee S125 
Expenses per hand ....00s0.eeeceeeeeees 30 
Product per hand .....eeseeeecseevcesees 95 


So it is seen that the sugar planter makes $162 
50 per hand, and the cotton planter $95. Which 
wants protection, Lask? If you wish to protect 
the sugar planter, put on a high tariff to prohibit 
the importation of sugar; and the very reverse, if 
you wish to protect the cotton planter: open new 
markets to sell his cotton. It is said that it is an 
advantage to the cotton planter, as it draws labor 
from cotton. tis true; and if sugar was the only 
thing protected, it would be some advantage. But 
whilst this benefits him one dollar, you are apply- 
ing this principle to all manufactures, cutting off 
his exchanges, and injuring him ten dollars, 

Now to the proof that the 25 cents on the statute 
book is all a cheat, a he, to dupe the suger planter. 

The Cihamber of Commerce of New Orleans 
says: 

“ Before quitting the subject of sugar, the committee 
would refer to the fact, how greatly the nominal protection 
afforded to it is neutralized, and the pubhe revenue injured, 
by the provisions of the present tarul as connected with the 
artic): of molasses, 

“The otheial retarns show that 22,000,000 of gallons were 
imported inte the United States in the year 1843-"44. Of this, 
about 17,000,000 of gallons were from Cuba, where the 
whole produce of real molasses, which consists of the drain- 
ings of muscovado sugar, of which comparatively a small 
quantity is made on the island, does not exceed 509,000 gal- 
lons, and the balance must have been the syrup arising from 
the operation of making thew white and brown el ied sugar, 
composing the great bulk of their crop, which syrup is not 
known in Cuba by the name of molasses, but which is 
shipped as such in these immense quantines to the United 
States, and introduced under the molasses duty of 45 cents 
per 100 pounds This article, on its first boiling, will yield 
50 per cent. of good sugar, and the residue molasses, from 
whieh more sugar can be obtained by a second process. 
Sinee the tariff of 1842, large establishmeuts have been 
created at the North for the purpose of thus extracting sugar; 
and, at an estimated yield of only 50 per cent., it will be 
seen that 125,000,000 of pounds, or 125,000 hogsheads of 
foreign sugars are thus annually introduced at a duty of less 
than one half cent per pound, to the great injury of the 
sugar literest, and at a loss of nearly three millions of dol- 
lars to the revenue.”’ 


From this it is clear that the planters of Louisiana 
have been amused by their loving Whig friends, 
with the idea of having the protection of 2} cents 
per pound, while in reality they have less than 
that proposed by this bill. It has had the happy 
effect, however, to convince them that they do not 
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jand will now be ready to join the other great 


agricultural interests of the country, to carry out | 


the great principles of free trade. But had it been 
otherwise, that the sugar planter could not have 
| competed with other countries, I never could have 
agreed to the principle of taxing the balance of the 
Union for their special benefit; nor will l now agree 
to tax them for the benefit of any other section of 
this Union. I contend the Government has no 
' right, nor would it be expedient, to interfere in the 
conflicts of interest between its citizens. I am 
now planting seed cane, and expect in two or three 
years to make sugar. And should I do it, | hope 
never to be so mucha slave to interest as to de- 


mand that the Government tax my neighbors for | 


mv special benefit. 


There is one great advantage the sugar interest 
of the United States possesses that is not fully ap- | 
preciated: it is the suppression of the slave trade, | 


Our fleet on the African coast will be of more advan- 


tage to the sugar interest, than all the tariffs we | 


have ever had. It will be permanent and real. It 
prevents the African slave labor from being ap- 
plied to its culture, and itis impossible for free 
labor to compete with the well-organized labor of 
the Louisiana planter. I think the sugar lands 
and sugar interest in the United States have bright- 


er prospects ahead than any other agricultural in- | 


terest, 

The agriculturists of our country receive about 
2! per cent. interest on the capital invested, whilst 
these chartered manufacturers declare dividends 
from 15 to 50 per cent. Their insatiable avarice 
still erying aloud for protection: ask them against 
whom, they will tell you, the pauper labor of Eu- 
rope. It is false, and they know it to be false. It 
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_ ing from these bold men the chartered privileg 


| can prove tot 
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| truth, justice, and equal rights to be trampled under 


foot, to satisfy the insatiable avarice of a few Shy- 
locks? No, sir. Let our friends join us in wrest. 
. > e of 
ullaging their fellow-citizens; return to the old 
Keystone State, unfurl the banner of free trad 
and show the tillers of the soil it was for thei 
freedom and interest that they fought. Go to the 
merchants and sailors, and offer them commercia| 
emancipation; go to the manufacturers and tell they 
you have dared to tear from the statute-book thei; 
license to plunder. Tell the day laborers to hie 
to the West, with wife and children, build thei; 
log-eabin, whose roof may shelter a freeman’s 
head; and my life for it, old Pennsylvania will do, 
as she has always nobly done, her full duty. It jg 
whispered that they may lose their seats on thiy 
floor. Even suppose they did, which I do not be- 
lieve, Lask if they could die in a nobler cause? Ag 
to myself, | should prefer that doom a thousand 
times to a seat on this floor, with a consciousness 
that I was doing what I knew to be wrong. 

Mr. Chairman, we are told by our opponents 
that our foreign commerce is as nothing compared 
to the internal commerce of the country, and they 
claim that the internal commerce is the legitimate 
fruit of their policy. This I deny, and think that | 

* most skeptical mind, that their poli- 
cy, if carried out, leads to its certain destruction. If 
their policy is right as to the United States, why 
not apply it to the different States, to make every- 


| thing at home? If applicable to the States, why 
| not to each county? If to each county, why not 


| It would be annihilated. 


is to be protected against the tillers of the soil. It |! 


is, that he knows that they can furnish the market 
by exchange cheaper than they can; and they have 


the audacity to call on the Government to prohibit | 


them from doing it. They charge us with being 
opposed to the manufacturing interest. [tis wholly 
untrue. I have no hostility to any legitimate inter- 
est of my country. I go in to protect American 


try, however, such as the wolf gave the lamb; but 
to protect the great agricultural, commercial, and 
maritime interests of my country, from your mas- 
teryandrobbery. Nothing will satisfy the avarice 
and ambition of these haughty capitalists but a 


carry it out, and make every man a jack of all 
trades? Where, then, would be the internal trade? 
Is it not clear, as you 
approach the principle of making everything at 


home, you diminish the internal commerce to the 


same extent? 

Our internal commerce entirely depends on the 
foreign commerce of the country. ‘They are in- 
separably connected ; they live or die together. 
Strike off your foreign trade, and what would be- 


/come of the producers of the fifteeen millions of 
industry—not your protection of American indus- || 


| people can consume? 


tobacco we now make more than the American 
What will become of the 
wheat, pork, lard, beef, corn, butter, cheese, 


| horses, mules, lumber producing States, that now 


public acknowledgment that we are their willing | 


slaves. If we give a duty of 10 per cent., have 


they not 10 per cent. advantage over us in furnish- | 
ing the market? if 20 per cent., have they not | 


twenty? It is now proposed by this bill to give 
them from $25 to $30 on every hundred, advantage 
over us. This even does not satisfy their cupi- 
dity. Let them learn wisdom ere it is too late. 
Let the fate of the protectionist of England warn 
them. 

We are indebted, Mr. Chairman, to the honor- 
able gentleman from New York, (Mr. Coxun,] 
for an exposé of the condition of the iron interest. 


|| West? 


| your internal commerce; where are the thousand 


| make millions more than the whole people of the 


United States can consume, even with the great 
cotton States as consumers, and when your policy 


_ forces the cotton States to the abandonment of its 


culture, and necessity must force them to make the 
same productions that they now purchase from the 
I would ask, in all seriousness, where is 


steamboats that now ply the mighty rivers of the 
West? Would they then be freighted, as they now 


| are, with flour, corn, beef, bacon, horses, mules, 


&ec., to furnish the South? No, sir; your pro- 


| teective policy—your making everything-at-home 


He here proves, beyond cavil or doubt—taking the || 
census returns of the amount of capital invested, | 


the number of tons of iron made, its value, the 
number of hands employed, allowing each $400, 
making a liberal deduction for other expenses—that 
the capitalist made 60 per cent. interest on his cap- 
ital invested. 


He proved more than this: he took | 


the price of iron in the English market, allowing | 


five dollars per ton for freight, insurance, &c., and 
proved, conclusively, that if the capitalist had sold 
his iron to his countrymen as low as the English 
iron could be brought here, adding five dollars per 


ton, he would then have made, after paying each | 


hand $400, and full allowance for other expenses, 
30 per cent. on the capital he had invested. Not- 
withstanding this, I regret to say we find gentle- 
men from Pennsylvania, calling themselves friends 


of equal rights, abandoning their ancient friends | 
who have stood shoulder to shoulder with them in | 


many a glorious battle-field; and at this late hour, 


when victory is about perching again on the Re- | 


publican banner, with deep mortification and regret 


do we behold them in the ranks of Federalism, | 
Let me entreat’ | 


with their battle-cry of plunder. 
you to stay the fratricidal blow; ponder well before 
' you take fe irremediable leap. We are told that 
the interest of Per.nsylvania demands it. 


policy—has forced them into opposition to nature, 
to be producers, instead of consumers of these arti- 
cles. What becomes of the great canals and rail- 
roads of Pennsylvania and New York, that are 
now bearing the teeming productions of the West, 
to scatter them to the four quarters of the globe, 
to exchange for the very articles that these pro- 


| tectionists say we ought to make at home? That 


is, the Government must not let farmers furnish 
the market by exchange, but prohibit it, and let a 
few shenteeed companies do it! I will tell those 
cunning men that it is now made at home just as 
certainly as if it was made on their farms; and | 
repeat again, the contest is, who is to furnish the 
market, the tillers of the soil by exchange, ora 
few chartered companies. We have the same 
right to demand that Government prohibit the 
chartered companies from furnishing the market, 
for the reason that it conflicts with our interest, as 
they have to demand that Congress prohibit us, 
because it conflicts with their interest. But neither 
has the right to ask more than a fair competi- 
tion. We now import into the United States four 


millions dollars worth of sugar, and I ask, who 


j 


furnishes this sugar? It is the lumber of Maine 
and the Carolinas, the corn, flour, pork, lard, beef, 


mules, and horses, from the farming States, and 


st ¢ nane Are the |! 
| sacred principles of truth and justice to succumb 


require protection, but can compete with the world, | to the fleeting monetary interests of the hour? Are | 


giving employment to thousands of ship-carpen- 
ters, sailors, and others, connected with that busi- 
ness: and why shall they be prohibited from doing 
it? I can see no reason, in common justice or 
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sound policy. But, on the contrary, it would be 
breaking down one set of our citizens for the bene- 
ft of another. Carry out your policy of destroy- 
ing the foreign commerce of the country, and what 
becomes of New York, now the centre of our com- 
mereial system? What of Philadelphia? What 
of New Orleans—a mart that nature has pointed 
out, and will be, if the great natural interests of 
the country are unshackled, the mightiest city in 
the civilized world? But a half century will not 
sass by, if your prohibitory system is persisted in, 
efore their wharves will have rotted down, beggary 
will infest, and grass grow in their streets. Such 
will be the fate of all those cities. 

In pointing to the list of free articles of the tariff 
of 1842, and demanding to know the reason why 
one set of articles have a duty, varying from 50 to 
200 per cent., and another set free of duty, our 
opponents tell us, that they made them free, be- 
cause it would be unjust and oppressive to the 
poor, and detrimental to the general interests of the 
country to tax those articles. In the very next 
breath they tell us that their object in the high du- 
ties is to draw capital to those points, to enable us 
to make them at home; and so soon as accom- 
plished, must, from necessity, throw the whole 
weight upon the Government, on the articles the 
now make free, and which they acknowledge it 
would be so oppressive to the poor, and destruc- 
tive to the general interests of the country to tax. 

They also charge us with being in favor of direct 
taxation. ‘They denounce the system as iniqui- 
tous, odious, and tending to revolution. They say 
that every Whig is opposed to it. Iam not one 
of those who believe it to be unjust, iniquitous, 
odious, or that it would destroy my country. But 
if I did believe it, as our opponents profess to be- 
lieve, and should advocate a policy that I clearly 
saw would lead to so direful a result, my conscience 
would tell me that I was a traitor to my country, 
tohumanity,and my God. And let me entreat our 
opponents to stay their course, for their policy will 
produce that result as certainly as that there is a 
God. Make everything at home, and you have 
done it; nay, make the articles you are protecting 
for the very purpose of enabling us to make them 
at home, al you have done it. What would be 
thought of a pilot who would warn the passengers 
thata mighty gulf was in the seas; that to enter 
it was certain destruction, and charged the pilot 
who was then navigating the ship with the inten- 
tion of running into it?) The pilot at the helm is 
interrogated by the affrighted passengers; he tells 
them that he does not believe in such a gulf; but 
ifsuch a guif did exist, the course he was steering 
would avoid it; the passengers were urged not 
to trust him; whilst they slept he would ingulf 
them; but to give him the helm and they would be 
safe. 
if they gave him the helm; he pointed out the 
direction, and all saw if such a gulf existed, and 
he had the helm, their destruction was inevitable! 
Would they be wise to give it to him? No, sir; 
for he would have proved to them one of two 
things: that he was ignorant, or wished to destroy 
them: either would be sufficient to condemn him. 
Yet these men boast loudly of their statesman- 
ship. I readily accord them the highest order of 
intelleet. But, Mr. Chairman, a man to be enti- 
tled to the proud name of statesman, in my opinion, 
must not only have intellect and intelligence enough 
to understand the effect and bearing of these great 
measures; but he must have honesty with it. He 
must point out to his fellow-citizens fairly and fear- 
lessly the effect and intention of his measures, so 
as toenable his countrymen to cast an honest and 
intelligent vote; and he who suppresses the truth, 
or advances arguments he knows to be false, in- 


He was asked the direction he would steer | 
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tection is a law of celibacy. 
hopes of youthful life, and deprives old age of its 
solace: they cannot marry. Its fruits, the highest 
blessings of matrimony, in their condition, would 
be a curse and dread, and must be shunned; star- 
_vation or the poor-house would be the certain 
penalty of violating your law of celibacy. The 
young man cannot marry, for, instead of getting a 
helpmate, he would have an insupportable clog 
around his neck. And can it be supposed the 
| women could trudge at those mills from morning 
till night, with their infants clinging to their breasts? 
Can it be thought that these chartered companies 
would stop their spindles until the mother could 
appease the hunger of her child? No, sir, the cries 
of a thousand infants could not stay for a moment 
their tireless machinery; their fate indeed would be 
| a gloomy one. 
If happiness, virtue, and freedom, are the true 
ends of government, can our opponents attain it by 
driving our people to manufacturing? I would ask 
if it is wise or humane to drive people to so uncer- 
tain employment, who, by the force of population, 
'erea half century passes by, will be reduced to 

unspeakable degradationand misery. I] ask, whose 
| children are they whom you would doom to this 
slavery ? j 
ers of the mills? No, sir; they are the farmers 
and mechanics’ children you would invite to this 
servitude. It isadeep-laid scheme to enslave them, 
to carry out your purposes of avarice and ambition. 
| You say you give them labor. It is true. But the 


4.complaint is, you give them too much labor, and 


too little for it. 
bor enough ! 


Heaven knows you give them la- 
From the gray of the morn till twi- 


‘| light, they are trudging at these mills, with but a 


stead of deserving the proud name of statesman, | 


should be stigmatized as a contemptible demagogue, 
who would deceive and dupe his fellow-citizens, 
that he might carry out his scheme of avarice and 
ambition, When I look at the condition that the 
American women must be placed in which a heart- 
less policy would draw to these mills—thousands 
working by the day, with no other security from 
Starvation and misery but the slender dependence 
on the interest of heartless speculators, who can 
and will starve them at any moment, if interest or 
ambition commands—I cannot contemplate it with- 
out the deepest solicitude. I look on it as counter- 


short half hour to gulp down their hasty meals. 
Our policy is exactly the reverse. It is to draw 

| them to the public lands—the happiest condition 
of life. Take one hundred couple, and place them 
to manufacturing by the day; take a hundred and 
send them to the public lands. Let twenty years 
| pass by, and then visit the children you had placed 
|under the kind guardianship of these manufactu- 
rers. Hunt them up in the garrets and cellars; go 
| to the poor-house, you will find some there; go to 
| the penitentiary, you will there find some of your 
once noble-hearted children, driven to excesses by 
| starvation. Search in the streets for your beggar 
grandchildren, who never had a home; go to the 
|orphan asylum, and search out those who are too 
| small to beg: see the haggardness and degradation 
of your once happy and free children! Turn and 
visit those who have been led by a more humane 
policy to the flowery prairies of the West. Go to 
| their log-cabins, see the health and happiness 
around; sit down to their loaded board, the fruits 
of the sweat of a freeman’s brow, and how freely 
given! Look at your grandchildren, reared to in- 
dustry, and educated to understand their country’s 
| honor and interest, who will ever be ready to pro- 
tect them with a freeman’s heart and firm arm, and 
who can say this is my mother and father’s house 
—this is my home! 
| ‘They tell us they furnish capital, and give the 
people labor. Thatis true. [tis also true, that from 
the fruits of that labor they take the lion’s share. 
So do we furnish capital in land, and they have 
the whole fruits of their labor. There is the differ- 
ence. 

Let us look at the condition of the agricultural 
interest, not yielding over 2} per cent. on the capi- 
| tal; whilst the manufacturing is averaging 25 per 
cent. It is yet to be said for the first time in my 
presence, that the intention of your tariff of 1842 
was to enable the capitalist to make a higher inter- 
est on his money; but, on the contrary, the pre- 
tence has always been, it was intended to raise the 
price of labor. Five per cent., all must acknowl- 
edge, would be a fair remuneration for the capital 
invested. But they have made, by the influence 
of this law, an average of 25 percent. Is it not 
perfectly clear that one of two things is certain— 
that they have not paid their workmen enough, or 
they have charged the people too high for their 
goods? If they did not charge the people too much 
for their manufactures, it is perfectly clear that the 
laborers should have had the residue over a fair 
interest, else it is all humbug and deception that 
the tariff was intended to benefit labor. Its inten- 
| tion and effect has been to benefit capital at the ex- 


acting the designs of our God. Your law of pro- || pense of labor. And when this pillage is pointed 


It crushes the fairest 


Are they the children of the proud own- | 
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out so clearly that he that runs may read, they 
charge you with demagoguism—of a desire to ex- 
cite the poor against the rich. No doubt, sir, it 
would be much more grateful to the feelings of 
these men did we connive at this plundering, and 
hide it from the gaze of an injured people. I do 
denounce it, for the purpose of exciting them to 
repel and resent this injustice. I do denounce it, 
for the purpose of exciting every honest mind, 
loth rich and poor, to stay this career of plun- 
der; and if that is a crime, | glory in being a eri- 
minal. ; 

You tell us you buy our cotton, flour, pork, but- 
ter, cheese, &c. That is true. Ask the little 
Prince of Wales why the starving people of Eng- 
land are taxed a million of dollars for his benefit. 
Will he not give the same answer? Would he 
not say to the farmer, Do IL not buy your horses, 
and your corn to feed them w ith, your Prov sions to 
feed myself, servants, and dogs? Would he not 
say, Do Lnot hire your children to wait on me, 
wash my feet, curry my horses, and feed my 
hounds? This would all betrue. But it is equally 
true that you buy both with the money you have 
filehed from the pockets of the people by unjust 
legislation. 

We have achieved our personal freedom, and 
we have religious freedom. We have but one 
more step to take to perfect our republican system: 
that is, to give us freedom of property. That ts 
the contest now. Free trade is nothing more nor 
less than freedom of property. Imake my cotton, 
flour, pork, corn, &e. And the simple question 
is this: Shall [use my cotton, flour, pork, beef, 
&c. as I think most conducive to the interest and 
welfare of my family? Your protective system 
says no, you shall not do it; if you do, these man- 
ufacturers will be injured. Then I say, Lam not 
master of the fruits of my own labor, but the 
manufacturer is, so far as to prevent my using it 
in any way that will be detrimental to his interest. 
This is the question to be settled. These arrogant 
vampires have the insulting impudence to tell the 
tillers of the soil of this free country that they 
shall not dispose of the fruits of their labor, if doing 
so conflicts with their interest. It does appear to 
me that these men think that the farmers and me- 
chanics of this country are only fit to be their 
bondmen, and their wives breeders of slaves for 
their especial benefit. 

it is full time that the producers of this Republic 
should look to their freedom. It is full time that 
they rise to the true dignity of their calling, and 
teach these bloated lords of the spinning jenny 
that they know their rights and interests, and, at 
all hazards, will maintain them. 

To say other nations shall not sell their manu- 
factures to us, is to say we shall not sell our flour, 
corn, cotton, beef, tobacco, lard, rice, horses, mules, 
and lumber, to them. To say that we shall not sell 
to them is tantamount to passing a positive law pro- 
hibiting our raising those articles; for every sim- 
pleton must know that we cannot raise them un- 
less we can sell them. That is the question we 
are called on to decide. The capitalist says you 
shall not. It is left with the American people to 
say whether we are their willing slaves or free- 
men. 

Thousands of good honest Whigs, who are as 
true to their country, as true to the great principles 
of republicanism, as any man in the Democratic 
ranks, have been led to the advocacy of this pro- 
tective system, from the highest feeling of patriot- 
ism, conscientiously believing that it would add 
to their country’s glory, wealth, power, and inde- 
pendence. They are cheated, vilely cheated, into 
this belief, by the most subtle sophistries, the most 
specious deceptions, the most daring frauds, that 
the keenest intellects could forge, stimulated by 
insatiate avarice and ambition. 

They tell you that they give you a home mar- 
ket. You see it is untrue; that it destroys your 
market. They tell you they give your children 
labor: you know it draws them to the most un- 
certain employment, where they may be starved 
at any moment, and in the end must be wretched. 
They tell you that, by giving them a monopoly, 
they will sell goods to you cheaper. You know 
this to be false; and, if true, that they have ruined 
you, and deprived o— of the ability of buying. 
They tell you they have drawn capital from agri- 

| culture to manufactures, and benedted the farmer, 
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which is wholly a mistake. It has prevented its 
going to the very points that would have been most 
in unison with the agricultural interest. If it had 
not been misdirected by legislation to manufac- 
turing, it would have been used for building rail- 
roads and canals, to assist the farmers of the coun- 
try to send their productions to the great marts of 
ourcountyy., ‘They tell you itmakes us independ- 
ent and free, when it annihilates our shipping in- 
tercat—our right arm of national defence—and 
makes bondmen of the tillers of the soil. 

We cannot be a great manufacturing, agricul- 
tural, and commercial country. ‘That is impossi- 
ble. We cannot be all three. Commerce de pends 
onthe absence of one or the other. Hence it is 
that England is the greatest commercial nation in 
the world. She scatters her manufactures over 
the world, and brings back agricultural products. 
‘This has given her the control of the seas, and by 
is power has placed the fate of nations at her dis- 
posal, Suffering humanity ean attest how hard 
that fute has been, We are the next g@reat com- 
mercial nation of the earth. We seatter our agri- 
cultural productions to the four quarters of the 
vlobe, and bring back manufactures as cheap as 
they can be made. God has given us a climate 
congenial to the highest perfection of man, and a 

oil that neo quarter of thre habitable lobe can 


equal; produc tions of the finest qu lity, and of a 


kind that the whole world destre, and who would | 


tuke to an almost iimitable amount, if they had 
the ability. ‘That ability entirely depends on 
whether we willtake their productions inexchange. 
If we take them, we will give mealculable com- 
forts to our fellow-inan; and they wall give us, in 
return, all the varied manufactures of the earth, of 
the best quality . and at as low a price as skill and 
compention can produce them. 


This is the ques- 
fion to be decided. 


Momentous results for the 
weal or wo of mankind depend on our decision, 
And can it be supposed, for a moment, at this ad- 
vanced stage of civilization, that prejudice, avarice, 
ind ambition, will be permitted to break down the 
rreat natural mmterests and power of our country, 
to stay its advancement to that wealth, power, 
and glory, the contemplation of which expands 
the heart of the American patriot? Never, sir. 
Never can America be so false to herself and her 
(aod. Carry out your hateful, blighting, miscalled 
American system, and what have you done? You 
have de stroyed the acrit ultural and maritime in- 
terests of your country. We will have been false 
to ourselves and traitors to hum unity. As to the 
politcal power we would have over the world, to 

ide the advancing civilization of the age, we will 
have sunk into nothingness—a disgrace to our 
bunne ave and W ill bee rer ollect d by posterity only 
to bone despise d. 

Such cannot be the miserable fate of the race 
that sprung from the loins of the fathers of the 
Revolution. No, siv; we will be true to our sires. 
‘The rich legacy they have left us, of personal free- 
dom and religious liberty, we will hand down to 
our children unimpaired. We will do more: add 
to it the freedom of property. We will carry out 
We will take 
that position among the nations of the earth that 
nature intended. We will freight our thousands 
of ships to every quarter of the habitable globe, 
eurrying predne c and comfort to every man’s door: 
a Bible to teach him the true doctrines of Chris- 
tinnily: our declaration of rights, that he may 
know his own, and Jearn to re spect those of others. 
And ere half a century passes by, the stars and 
stripes will float in every part of the habitable 
world. No longer will at be sung that Britannia 
rules the waves. Hler day will have past; her 
power will have gone into other hands. It will 
be our proud boast that America rules the waves. 
The fate of nations will be in her hands. She 
will control the advancing civilization of the age; 
be the freeman’s love and tyrant’s dread. All 
those barriers that prejudice and despotism have 
huilt up to make man the enemy of man will be 
broken down. The principle of war—hate, and 
& thirst of power to oppress and rob our fellow- 
nian—will have run its reckless and bloody career. 
The American principle—the American idea—will 
control the actions of mankind. Equal rights, 
personal freedom, religious liberty, freedom of 
property, peace and goodwill to all mankind, will 
be the leyitimate fruits of the policy we propose. 
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THE TARIFF. 


SPEECH OF MR. JAS. THOMPSON, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rue House or RepresENntTATIVES, 
July 1, 1846. 


| 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 


the state of the Union, on the bill reducing the 

duty on Imports, and for other purposes— 

Mr. THOMPSON said: 

Mr, Cuatmman: I never in my life experienced 
so great a reluctance, as well as diffidence, in at- 
tempting to speak, as I do at this time; but J feel it 
to be my duty to make the effort. How cordially 
do I wish that the necessity did not exist for doing 
so; but, sir, lam one of the representatives from a 
state greatly and vitally interested in this question; 
and | may say here, what is well known, | presume, 
that Fama tariff man. And notwithstanding what 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Yancey} has 
said, | do not hesitate to say I am a tariff man and 


Ho. or Reps. 


majority. They were voted on without discus. 
sion, examination, or deliberation, by the members 
present. And now, sir, we are to be bound hand 
and foot by them. It is claimed for these reso|y- 
tions a force far beyond legislative obligation— 
something equal to constitutional sanctions, by 
elevating them into articles of political faith. 'T}y/, 
I object to. To anything that convention met 
to do, I yielded my cheerful assent. 1 shall ever 
do so; but whatever is extrajudicial I diseard wit). 
out hesitancy. It astonished me to hear the eey- 
tleman invoke the sanction of the Baltimore Con- 
vention; and it astonished me more to hear him 
rather ominously declare, that “when we meer 
‘again it must be, not to pass resolutions clothed 
‘in words which hide and do not convey meaning 
‘and which can be used as a screen for any politi- 
‘ cal vagary, but to define principles of action which 
‘ we shall feel an ardent desire to promote.’ This 
is all very well; but I was surprised, sir, to hear 
this from him. Had the gentleman forgotten the 
resolution of the Baltimore Convention iv reeard to 
Oregon; that it declared our ttle good to the whole 


a Democrat too. That gentleman has said that | of it; and had he forgotten that he voted, but a 


‘the South has heretofore met the gentemen from 
Ohio and Pennsylvania in common council, be- 
lieving that they, in common with us, entertained 
kindred principles. But we are wrong; we enter- 
tain no principles incommon,’’ Sir, perhaps wedo 
not; and perhaps also we have as much ground to 
felicttate Ourselves that it is so, as those who claim 
to have made the discovery. But the gentleman 
says they will no longer hold political communion 


few months since, against the only means by which 
the country could enjoy the fruits of that tithe— 
against the notice? It was the first measure, ex- 
cepting that in relation to Texas, that we were 
called to act upon, enumerated in these proceed- 
ings, and, on the very first trial, the gentleman 
baulked. He marched up to the sticking point and 
—backed out. Sir, as we say of a false horse, he 
bolted. That gentleman should not read us a lee- 


withus. Hold political communion with us! Sir,” ture until his own consistency entitles him to do it; 


who asks him todo so? If he desires to go, let 
him go, and joy go with him. = If he, or those who 


think with him, desire to withdraw from the Dem- | 


ocratic party, the separation will be fully as agree- 
able as the meeting, We shall acquiesce in all 
their desires on this subject. I may feel very sorry, 
but 1 think I shall notery. I should like to see 
by what authority that gentleman reads us out of 
the party, for it struck me this was the attempt. I 
would like to see the broad seal of his commission. 
If itis sufficiently authoritative, it shall be obeyed; if 
not, be assured it shall receive no more respect than 
it deserves. Many things have been said about 
Pennsylvania, her people, and interests; many un- 
just reflections have been uttered; but it has been re- 
served to this day to impeach her political integrity. 
Since the adoption of the Constitution she has 
never faltered but once; and that time, too, be it 
remembered, was under the workings of a system 
such as the gentleman now advocates. She has 
ever been foremost and steadfast in her support of 
democratic men and measures. The charge or 
impeachinent is unjust. But the gentleman is the 
more unjust to himself when he is unjust to Penn- 
sylvania. I cannot reflect, however, on the effort to 


read us out of the democratic ranks, but I contem- | 


plate with surprise the object to be achieved, and the 
means employed to effect the object! It certainly put 
me in mind of the Irishman who captured the 
Hessians: The prisoners would neither go along 
with him, nor let Paddy return himself. Such 
seemed to me was about the position of the gentle- 
man in his undertaking. 

The gentleman contends that the Baltimore Con- 
vention, at which Mr. Polk was nominated for 
the Presidency, declared that the tariff should be 
modified. Sir, that convention did so; and so far 
as that is concerned, | have no objection to a mod- 
ification; the bill before us is not a modification, 
it is an entire change of the tariff in principle and 
detail. But am I bound to vote for this bill be- 
cause of the Baltimore resolution? I think not; 
and I deny that that convention had any right to 
determine on subjects for future legislation, dis- 
connected with the principles of freedom that we 
believe the democratic cause best serves to per- 
petuate. I deny that they had any right to pass 


and, in my opinion, that time has not yet arrived. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been said that this isa 
most important session of Congress, on account of 
the magnitude of the many measures already acted 
upon. It may be so, sir; but I here take leave to 
say, that not one of all those measures, in my judg- 
ment, bear any comparison in point of vital in- 
terest with that now under consideration. Vital, 
because it will affect the industry and prosperity 
of the country—will change it radically and en- 
rely. And, sir, let me ask, how many gentlemen, 
upon their own knowlege or that derived from 
authentic sources, are competent to determine the 
full effect of all the changes proposed in this bill— 
the effect on trade, on mechanics, on manufac- 
tures ?—the consequence of adding too much duty 
on one species of fabric, or too little on another?— 
how it will affect us at home, and what will be the 
consequences abroad? It will not be considered dis- 
respectful to express my belief that not one gentle- 
man amongst us is thus prepared—not one. The 
idea that we necessarily understand all these things 
because we hold seats here, or that we do so by intu- 
ition, is a very great mistake. How is it possible 
to legislate understandingly about all the diversified 
interests of this country, when they are not all, nor 
any considerable portion of them, common to any 
particular geographical division, much less to avy 
one congressional district, or to any one State? 
Yet we are all required to act as if thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the whole subject—entire masters 
of every result to be produced. There are but two 
ways to judge of the effects likely to ensue: the 
one 1s, by the experience of the past; the other, by 
special investigation. We have the former. We 
know that the system intended to be changed by 
this bill has resulted well for the whole country. 
Now, how shall we proceed to make another that 
shall be equally successful? Upen conjecture -— 
upon untried theory? Surely this will be attempted 
with great hesitancy, and a just conviction of the 
responsibility. Are gentlemen prepared to venture 
it? Lhope not. But what can be done to obviate 
the difficulty? Why, sir, do as all other Govern- 
ments have done: appoint a committee to invest- 
gate the subject; take aneeey in relation to 
every interest to be affected; call upon practical 


on local interests. Where did the convention pro- men engaged in every species of manufacture; and 


cure the right?) ‘They were elected to nominate a 
candidate for the Presidency and the Vice Presi- 
dency—nothing more. 


Did they assemble pre- | 


thus, under the solemnity of an oath, ascertain the 
necessity existing, if any, for protection or other- 
wise. Let us have no custom-house theories about 


pared to digest and decide on the question of | it; give it the character of judicial investigation; 


tariffs, revenues, imposts, or duties? 


Sir, the || and the people will abide by the decision, and not 


delegates from my State did not so go; nor did any | complain. If the investigation shall show to the 
from the North, | presume. Let me tell you how | 


1 understand that resolution, amongst others, came | existence of the present or any other rates of duties, 


into existence. ‘They were read by the drawer after 


South that their interests are not injured by the 


they will, they must acquiesce, for such is the proof. 


|| a large portion of the delegates had left, perhaps a || If it be made to appear that the interests of Pennsy!- 
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yania, for instance, need no protection, her people 
will be satisfied, complaints will cease everywhere, 
and all will acquiesce in what the testimony estab- 
lishes. Letus do this, and, for one, I pledge myself 
to be bound by it. Let the report be made when 
it will, L am ready to conform to it, But I am op- 
posed to changes on the surmises or speculations 
of any man, let his position be what it may, or his 
talents ever so preéminent, Vote down this bill, 
and let us go to work and ascertain the truth in 
some such mode as I have suggested, and we shall 
all go together harmoniously to conform to the 
result. . a 

But, sir, after making these suggestions and fear- 
ing they may not be acquiesced in, I will proceed 
to the consideration of other matters connected with 
this bill. And here I wish distinetly to say, that 
between the bill under consideration, and the tariff 
of 1842, Lam unhesitatingly and decidedly in favor 
of the latter. Ido not say that no bill between 
the two would receive my vote; on the contrary, 
{| would vote for an alteration in er particulars 
of the existing law; I would amend it where it 
needed amendment, and change it where it ought 
to be changed: but I protest against the abandon- 
ment of all its principles and the change in all its 
details. What interest, sir, has not been advanced 
under it? It is said that the agriculturist suffers 
by its operation; that the manufacturer realizes 
immense per centage, while the agriculturist has 
to bear the whole burden of what constitutes these 
immense profits. ‘This, to my mind, is extraordi- 
nary enough. Have the farmers complained ?— 
petitioned to be relieved? Nota word of it. If 
they were oppressed, think you we should not 
have heard of it? Intelligent and independent as 
they are, would they not let us hear from them, if 
suflering under your present tariff system? No 
men on earth understand their interests better than 
do they. But they are silent; and their silence is 
proof—pregnant proof, to my mind—that those 
who utter complaints in their name do it without 
their authority. 

Let us examine the subject and see how they 
are injured. Will the fact be denied, that the more 
consumers there are of agricultural products, and 
the fewer producers, that the advantage from this 
state of affairs must be greatly to the farmer? 
No one can doubt it. It 1s self-evident. There 
are at present 750,000 manufacturers and mechan- 


ics in the United States: these with their families | 


make an aggregate of about four millions of inhab- 
itants. Now, sir, if there were twice this number 
of manufacturers, with our present population, 
would it not render twice as valuable the home 
markets to the farmer? But, if it should happen 
to be the effect of the bill under discussion, to break 
down manufactures, and turn out of employment 
half those engaged in it at present, changing these 
consumers of agricultural products to producers, 
would not this greatly injure the farming interests? 
Sir, it would not only be the loss of half the con- 
sumers as such, but it would turn them into pro- 
ducers, creating additional competition in agricul- 
tural labor and prices, to the incalculable injury of 
both. 
that the present bill will have this effect? That it 
will produce this result, it is only necessary to 
advert to calculations made, showing the great in- 
crease of importation contemplated under this bill— 
the increase of the products of other countries to be 


introduced into ours to raise the amount of revenue | 


hy low duties up to, or near, the amount arising 
from the existing law. Will the excess of impor- 


Is notthis so? And can anybody doubt but | 


tations have no effect? The people will consume | 


no.more than formerly, or at present. They are 
supplied now in every necessary fabric. What 
will be the result when a third or a half more shall 
be introduced? Sir, it will displace an equal 
amount of the domestic manufacture. It will of 
course therefore turn out of manufacturing employ- 


ment those engaged, to the extent of the increased | 
Under the most favorable auspices, this | 
But the injury will be im- || 
mensely greater—it will extend to all those redu- || 
ced to the necessity of giving up business on account | 


supply. 
will be the result. 


of low prices that it will be the interest of the foreign 


manufacturer to adopt. Why, sir, all protection | 
will be withdrawn from our infant manufactures; | 


| try. 


one. 


| domestic market. 
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will be destroyed, and their employee s be forced 
to seek for subsistence in agricultural pursuits; 
thus diminishing the demand for this kind of pro- 
duct, and of course greatly reducing the price of 
the product as well as the land itself. The man- 
ufacturers of New England alone take about ten 
millions of bushels of grain from the West annu- 
ally. Reduce the number of manufacturers to one- 
half, and there will probably not be one-third of 
the amount of grain taken, because the consumers 
are not only diminished, but have become them- 
selves agricultural producers. It seems to me, 
therefore, that in place of benefiting the farmer, 
the injury to him will be the most incalculable and 
ruinous. Why, sir, the existence of manufac- 
tures are always advantageous to the farmer. 
They not only furnish him a market for his grain, 
but for all and everything he can raise; and there 
are many, very many things, that would not bear 
transportation that he can sell at home for a hand- 
some profit—for all profit—as without such market 
they would not be sold at all. This is not all; 
it Increases the value of his land; it enables him 
to improve it—from day to day and year to year 
it is steadily increased in value; and when the 
manufacturer has worn ont his machinery, ex- 
hausted his material, or broke up from misfortune 


or mismanagement, the farmer beside him has be- | 


come more independent, has a better farm, in a 
higher state of cultivation, and is a more indepen- 
dent man. This is most emphatically true; it is no 
fancy sketch, but is constantly occurring, particu- 
larly in the iron districts, 


Nothing is taken into account,in whatseems tome | 
an effort to array the farmer against the manufactu- | 


rer, but the annual profit of the one over the other; no 
recurrence to risks; no appeal to final issues, which 
are so often fatal to the latter. This is not fair to 
either, reason as you will. In practice, the farmer is 
always, and always will be, the most independent. 
Do you propose to increase his profits by dimin- 
ishing the value of his business? It is certainly a 
very novel way to accomplish the object. Sir, I 
am for protecting him by increasing the amount of 
the consumption of his products; and this is all the 
farmer desires. It was formerly urged that our 
tariff and restrictive legislation had the effect to 
keep up British duties on grain, and this was said 


to be prejudicial to the agriculturist of this coun- | 


How stands the matter now? Let me appeal 
to the West here, and say to them, that if this 
argument ever reached them, it ought to do so 
no more. Without a relaxation of our duties, 
England has adopted, from necessity, a new corn- 
law system, which reduces the duties to a mere 


trifle, when compared with former rates. It is said 
i ’ 


their ports are now open to our grain. It is so, to 
acertain extent. Our grain can enter without much 
restriction. ‘That market is therefore open for what 
it is worth, without asking a corresponding relax- 
ation of duties on our part. You have it. Now, 


|| why will you not preserve the home market—that 


is, keep up your manufacturing interests, and thus 
keep up the home market, in addition to the for- 
eign? Retain both. Is this not the best policy 
that can be adopted? Why break down or injure 
the domestic market, now that you have, without 
the necessity for doing so, attained a foreign one? 
Leave things as they are, and both willexist. The 
farmer, in that event, must be prosperous: he will 
have a domestic market, and, for his surplus prod- 
uce, the chances of a free competition in a foreign 

But let your home market be but seriously 
injured, and send the farmer with his products to a 
foreign one, subject to all the fluctuation incident 


| to good and bad seasons, to meet the competition 


of the whole world—to experience the derange- 
ments agitating institutions to which he is a stran- 
ger—and the prospect of buying some articles of 
consumption at a trifle less than at home, will be 
but a poor compensation for the loss of a steady 

Sir, it is chimerical—absurd— 
to suppose that the farmer will be benefited by any 
policy that will destroy the number of manufac- 
turers. But when we talk of a foreign market for 
our surplus grain, it seems to me we reckon strange- 
ly. Why, sir, for the last thirty years the prices 
current exhibit that wheat, on an average Toler 


that period, has commanded $1 20 per bushel in | 
such is the effect, if not the terms, of the bill; and || New York; while, in the shipping ports of Europe, || 


. . . . | : : i ' 
I hesitate not to avow my convictions, that, with- || during the same period, the average price has been 
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petition abroad? None in the world, until our grain 
is reduced in price, by the destruction of the home 
market, to a mere nominal value; none, until your 
free-trade approximation has done its work upon 
the manufacturers of the country, and consumers 
are turned into producers, and the price of the pro- 
duct has declined below those of all the world—not 
till then ean you expect to furnish the markets of 
the Old World. But I would ask, if the tariff ope- 
rates so injuriously and unjustly to the farming 
interests, how does it hap n that we hear nothing 
of all this from the farmers of Pennsylvania, the 
producers of 12,000,000 of bushels of w heat annu- 
ally? A more intelligent, virtuous, and indepen 
dent class of men exists nowhere in the world. 
Why have the y not complained of oppression ? 
A most satisfactory answer is to be found in their 
silence: it is the indubitable evidence of content- 
ment, of satisfaction, and of prosperity, Why, 
sir, their iron establishments, misrepresented as 
monopolies and oppressors, furnish them with 
a market for everything. Let me show you a 
calculation, made by an intelligent iron-master in 
Pennsylvania, of the agricultural products con- 
sumed in the manufacture of a ton of iron: 


20 bushels wheat and rye, 75 cts. per bush. $15 00 
97 pounds of pork, 5 cents per pound........2 85 
43 pounds of beef, 4 cents per pounds.......1 72 
10 pounds of butter, 124 cents per pound ....1 25 
2 bushels of potatoes, 30 cents per bushel... 60 
4 ton of hay, $7 per ton. ....ccceccccceeed WD 


Loss on teams by death and injury......... 1 43 
Fruit, vegetables, &c. ...cccccocccccscccces] OW 
827 25 

Now, make this caleulation upon every ton of 
iron manufactured in the United States, estimating 
the whole at five hundred thousand tons, and the 
result will exhibit the immense consumption of 
agricultural products of $13,500,000 in the iron 
business alone! One-half of the entire manufae- 
ture of iron in the Union is produced in Pennsy! 
vania, perhaps more. This exhibition accounts 
for the silence, the acquiescence—nay, more, the 
actual, active support given to the tariff poliey by 
the farmers of Pennsylvania, and everywhere else 
where the subject is understood by the result of 
actual experience. It proves more, sir; it proves 
that wherever manufactures exist, the farmer is 
their friend, because they are his. 

It has been said, that the prices of everything 
on which the tariff has operated has been reduced 
This assertion has been denied, laughed at, ridi- 
culed; and yet no man has undertaken the task 
of showing, by actual results, that itis not so. I 
will now proceed to show that such is the effect of 
the system on iron; and this is amongst the highest 
protected class of articles in the tariff It has always 
heen so. I will concede, that at first, in the outset 
of the workings of the system, that it is not so, but 
it is the effect and operation of it, to produce the 
result. Give ample protection to any one branch 
of manufactures, and at once you encourage the 
investment of capital in the pursuit; the more 
money that is made at it, but stimulates invest 
ment, until competition reduces the price of the 
production to the lowest standard of profit at 
which the operator can exist. ‘This is the the ory 
—it is reasonable—self-evident; yet I will show, 
from actual statistics that cannot be disputed or 
doubted, that such is the practical working of the 
system. For the purpose of proving this, let us 
first see what the price of bar iron was at Pitts 
burg at different periods. 

In 1818-19-20, it was $200 to $220 per ton. 
ISS]..........do.. 100 per ton. 
1846..........do.. 60 per ton. 

This, sir, is the result under the operations of 
the tariffs of 1824, 1828, and 1842. The first of 
these acts continued the duty of $30 per ton, on 
rolled iron as imposed by act of 1816; the second 
a duty of $37 per ton; and the last $25 per ton. 
But again, let us look at the prices on the manu- 
factures of iron in 1820, and compare them with 
present prices. In 1820, at Pittsburg— 

Axes, per dozen, $24 to $25; now, best cast steel, 

$10 to $10 50. 


| Iron hoes, $9 per dozen; now, steel plated, $3. 


Small iron, brazier’s rods, hoop iron, &c., $313 
per ton; now, $100. 


Nails, 13 to 16 cents per pound; now, 4 cents. 
out protection, a vast majority of our manufactories || a fraction under $1. What chance is there for com- '' Grass scythes, $25 to $26 per dozen; now, $9. 
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Sir, I could proceed the whole day with a simi- 
lar exhibition, but time will not permit. If the 
tariff has the effect of keeping up the prices, and 
burdening the community, how does it come that 
] ara able to make from the most authentic sources 
such an exhibit as the foregoing? But I will not 
stop here; let me compare the prices under the 
Compromise act, so much admired and boasted of, 
and lamented in certain quarters, and I will take a 
period when it had nearly reached its destination 
on the road to reduction and ruin, I will first give 
the prices of English iron in 1841 and 1842. 

Jan. 1841, English rolled bar, $75 to 80 per ton. 

Aug.Is41, ‘“ - 70) to 75 per ton. 

Jan. 1842, ‘* ” 65 to 70 per ton. 

American bar of a much superior quality is now 
selling at $60. Whatdoes this show? For I will 
make my application as I go along. It proves 
two things: The first, that when without protec- 
tion our establishments ceased to produce, the for- 
eign article rose in price, and thus we were the 
losers by the approximation to free trade. The 
second is, that under the tariff of 1842, instead of the 
price advancing, it has greatly diminished. These 
things cannot be disputed, and their « feet cannot 
be explained away by theorists, however ingenious. 
But T said | would proceed to compare the prices 
of I84] with those of 1840, for the purpose of 
satisfying every one that the effect of the tari?! of 
1842 has been to reduce prices 

At Pittsburg... ..ccccceees Indl. 1846. 
Axes, cast steel, per doz. $17 to 17 50) $10 to 10 50 


Scythes... ...000+0.40..212to 1250 . 9 


icles... <0 00sis8Ose. Sta 550 3 
Vices, not solid boxes, locts. per pound.. see ee 
* solid boxes, ee | er 
Deve shovels, steel points, 
hammered, per ote... BUlacwsssenns, te 
Do. shovels, (differing in 
qu tlity,) per dozen. Say) eer 
Do. shovels, cast steel 
points, per dozen..... 9OO....eeee-. THU 
Spade 8, steel points, ham- 
mered, per doze Ricsscs O Oeistnecsenes Fe 
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Ihave not made the average, but it exhibits a 
decline in the prices of the necessary articles of 
agricultural utility, of over thirty per cent. in three 
years. Now, sir, figures can’t lie, it is said, and if 
they do not, [ have proved incontestably what I 
have undertaken, namely, to show that the effect 
of the tariff of 1842 has been to reduce prices. 
But Lam not yet done with these calculations: they 
subserve an admirable purpose by way of illustra- 
tion. JF shall use them a little further, and next 
remark by the way, that mine all relate to iron, 
being a subject with which L am some little ac- 
quainted, as it much concerns my people and the 
State at large. It has been argued that the duty 
is always added to the price of the protected fabric; 
and this is the great ground of complaint against 
the tariff—the vice of the system. Let us try it 
on a few articles of tron-ware. T have quoted the 
price of axes in 1846 at $10 and $10 50 per dozen, 
say $10 is the price; the duty on the dozen at this 
price under existing laws is $3; now deduct this 
from $10, the selling price, and see if it has been 
added as profit; deduct $3, the duty, and the price 
of manufacturing would be but §7 per dozen; a 
fraction over fifty-eight cents per axe. Why, sir, 
the iron and steel and coal, with the interest on 
investment at s'x per cent., would come to more 
than this without a cent for labor! Certainly the 
duty is not included in this item. Take scythes 
at $9 per dozen; the duty is $2 70; this taken out 
would reduce the manufacture of a dozen scythes 
to $6 S30. 
any part ofthis price? Sickles, price §3 per dozen, 
duty ninty cents; price of manufacture of a dozen 
sickles $2 10. Is it probable that the duty forms 
any part of this price, and that the dozen of sickles 
are really produced for $2 10? Take nails: the 
duty is three cents per pound, the selling price is 
four cents. Has the duty been added to this ar- 
ticle as a bonus to the manufacturer? Why, if 


so, the price of the manufacture must be one cent || Wales, $11 75. 
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Does anybody believe the duty forms | 


per pound! It would be absurd to suppose this 


possible, because the iron itself costs about nine- | 
tenths of the price of the nail. Did the duty go | 
to swell the profits of the manufacturer on this 
article? Sir, | say with reverence, if you will 
not believe evidence like this going to refute the oft- 
repeated argument that the duty is added to the | 
cost of manufacture as a bonus to the manufac- 
turer, you would not believe, although ‘ one 
arose from the dead.’’ I do not mean to contend 
for this result as an absolutism, if I may use the 
term; itis the eflect of an easily distinguished cause, 
to wilt: competition. Now, sir, don’t disturb this 
competition; it is great enough here amongst our | 
own people. It is reducing prices as fast as any 
reasonable being ought to desire. Keep out foreign 
competiton—the competition of the pauper labor 
of kurope. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Payne] the other day denied the pay of this 
remark, made by some gentleman on t 
said there was no such thing, and charged those 
who made it with ignorance if not something worse. 
1 was surprised at the remark. No pauper labor in | 
England? Why, sir, let him peruse the works of 
an English novelist, one who paints “ life to the 
life,”’ and he may discover that the scenes of wo 
that sur up the heart and harrow up the soul are 
scenes of Manchester. If he must have history 
to flash conviction on his mind, let me commend | 
to his perusal the “Glory and Shame of Eng- | 
land,’’ by Lester; and if more still be wanting, I 
will point him to the testimony taken by a com- 
mission of Parliament a few years since. In this 
he will read and learn what pauper labor there is 
in England. ‘The miserable miners doomed from 
day to day to exist in the caverns of the mines— 
from year to year excluded from the light of 
heaven—of all ages and all sexes, with scarcely 
more than instinct to indicate the difference of sex, 
earning but enough to keep soul and body together. 
‘This sir, exists, undoubtedly exists; and this | 
would call pauper labor. And such competition I 
would protect our people against. 
from Virginia |{Mr. Seppon] told us that the peo- 
ple of his State could not manufacture, could not 
compete with the North; they had tried it and had 
failed; and he is therefore in favor of availing him- 
self of the advantages of this pauper labor; of per- 
milling its admission into the country—is in favor 
of free trade. Sur, this was putting the question on | 
its proper basis. ‘This was looking fearlessly and 
steadily at the subject, and to the advantages of 
free trade to the purchaser, and not to its effects | 
on our national independence. I differ with him; 
I am opposed to his doctrines, and hope and pray 
they may never be put into practice. would not 
have my countrymen reduced to a level with those 
whose labor only keeps up and continues a mise- 
rable existence, that prolongs but for a season the 
wor boon of life, divested of all enjoyment. Sir, 
turn from this part of the subject; and although | 
the appellative ** the American System ”’ has been 
sneered at, yet I appeal with confidence and hope 
to the country for support in its ffavor, in prefer- 


ence to that other system which introduces free || 


trade, and reduces to the same scale of compen- | 
sation the labor of the freeman of America with 

that of the pauper of Europe. It is this differ- 

ence that distinguishes us—distinguishes reason- 

able protection from free trade. 

But | must hurry along—the hour—the waning 
hour, admonishes me. It has been said that this 
bill furnishes protection sufficient for the iron in- 
terests. Would that | could think so. Unfortu- 
nately for my own comfort, I know better. I as- | 
sert the fact that the English can manufacture iron 
cheaper than we can. But my figures have also 
shown that when they get possession of our market | 
they sell for higher prices than those demanded by 
our own people; this I have shown was the fact 
in 1841, and it will ever be so, for a reason very 
obvious, namely, that the increased demand to 
supply the home market and a foreign one too, 
necessarily raises the price of the article. 

I will proceed now to show what it will cost to | 
make a ton of pig metal in Wales, and also in 
Pennsylvania. 

January, 1843. At an establishment in Wales, 


$13 60. | 


October, 1843, In North Wales, $12 51. 
October, 1843. At Mr. Crawshay’s in South 


| in Pennsylvania—and I will admit that some es: 


1is floor, and || 


The gentleman | 


will become of us? 


_ in the ordinary course of things. 
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Now take the average cost of a ton of pig metal 
. : : ab- 
lishments can produce it a trifle cheaper, and to 
some it costs much more—take an average, there. 
fore, and it will not fall far short of. .......g99 

Transportation to market.............. 2 &)) 

Drayage, commission, &c.............. 1 0) 





With 30 per cent. duty, the advantage is about 
five dollars per ton against us. 

The above, sir, is the relative condition of the 
iron manufactures in England, and, I believe, the 
United States, in times of low prices. Itis only 
when prices are low in both countries that we need 
the tariff. The above is a faithful calculation, | 


| most conscientiously believe. Whatchance, | ask, 


is there for competition, for existence, when prices 
are low, with your 30 per cent. duty? None what- 
ever; and the result will be certain destruction to 
our iron interests if you pass this bill. The dif. 
ference widens as you increase labor on the raw 
material, and it is more against us on the bar-iron 
than on the pig; and still more and more against 
us as you advance in the higher manufactures of 
iron. Thirty per centum is no protection what- 
ever on pig and infinitely less on the manufactures. 
Sir, I had the melancholy experience of witnessing 
the scenes of 1841, when all our furnaces “ blew 
out,”’ and our forges stopped. Yet protection then 
was about what this bill proposes. The same 
scenes will again recur, the same distress ensue; 
the fires of our furnaces will be put out; all the 
noise, and bustle, and circumstance, of their busy 
workers will cease, and the officer of the law will 
again do execution upon the remnants of property 
of the broken manufacturer. Prices are high at 
this time in England, owing to the great demand 
for railroad iron, but are coming down; and when 
the mania shall have subsided, and the joint stocks 
shall have exploded, as they certainly will, iron 
will be cheaper than ever there. Then, sir, what 
We shall be at their mercy; 
and when we shall be prostrated, then will prices 
rise, and we shall have to pay higher than ever. 
Sir, they will scarcely wait for low prices to arrive 
It will be within 
their power to effect their object much sooner; 


$500,000 worth of iron thrown in upon us when 


the country is conscious that there exists nothing 
adequate to protect its interests, will have an im- 


| mense effect to produce at a much earlier stage the 


disasters that must eventually ensue. Why, sir, 
trade is the most fickle thing in the world. A few 
years since, a short supply of 45,000 hogsheads of 


sugar in Louisiana advanced prices 100 per cent., 


and superinduced the import of over $5,000,000 of 
the article above that of the preceding year. ‘The 
inverse of this result will take place, when four or 
five hundred thousand dollars worth of iron shall 
be thrown into our market, greatly below selling 
prices; depend upon it it will. There will be no 
anchor to rest upon until the storm shall be over. 
Its fury will be resistless as it will be disastrous. 
But why shall we disregard universal experience, 
as well as reason? No nation on earth exists, but 
what has adopted the protective system. Let us 
look at England herself. In 1805, she imposed a 
specific duty on iron of $25 22 per ton, and con- 
tinued to increase it, from time to time, until it 
reached, in 1819, to the sum of $39 625 per ton. 
In 1825, it was reduced to $6 per ton. This sys- 
tem, in fifty years, brought up the manufacture ot 
iron from 13,000 tons to 1,500,008 tons—nearly 
twice as much as the product of the whole world 
beside. France has a specific duty of $15 50 per 
ton on pig metal, and $41 75 on bar-iron. So is 
there a oa duty on iron in Sweden. Not only 
is this so in that kingdom, but money is loaned 
on the deposite of iron in the warehouses of the 
Bank of Stockholm, so as to enable the manufac- 
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turer to sustain himself. This is a law of the || 
1} 
| 


kingdom. In all the German States, where it is 
produced, protection exists. In England, ‘less 
duty now exists on Iron than in any other nation 
on earth where it is produced, simply because pro- 
tection is not necessary, on account of the immense 
amount produced. Russia tried the experiment 
of free trade; and one of her first men, as well as 
yremier of the empire, speaking of the free-trade || 
reculation of 1818, said: | 
«Jtoffers a continual encouragement to the manufacto- 
ries of other countries, and its own perish in the struggle, 
which they are, a» yet, unable to maintain, Agriculture 
without a market, industry without protection, languish 
and decline. Specie is exported, and the most solid houses 
are shaken.” : 
Russia has long since adopted the system of 
protection. ; s ’ ; 
Mr. Chairman, this bill proposes no protection. 
The details of it denies the principle, and abandons 
itassuch. Thead valorem principle is at war with, 
is the antagonist of protection. 


ed; then it is that ad valorem duties would be high. 
The higher the price the higher the duty. But 
when prices are low abroad, then the duty is low. || 
At the time that protection is needed most, it is at 
that moment that ad valorems fail to have the effect. 
The lower the price of the article the lower the 
duty. It therefore cannot be made to discriminate || 
for protection. Sir, there is another insuperable 
objection to the present bill. And the objection is 
the valuation. If you take the foreign invoice as 
fixing the price, then you are subject to be defraud- 
ed by false invoices; because the lower the price, | 
the lower the duty; and the shipper is by this 
means directly interested in making his prices 
appear as low as possible. If you adopt a home | 
valuation, then, sir, will the value of a commodity, | 
the same in every particular, have different prices in || 
different ports—depending on the judgment of ap- 
praisers, prejudiced or partial to the system, as 
circumstances and localities may be calculated to | 
superinduce. A few years since I was told that |! 
canes shipped to Philadelphia, paid a certain duty, 
ad valorem of course; but the same article at the 
port of New York, was admitted as wood. No- 
thing of this can occur where the duties are specific. || 
The same article must bear the same burden in | 
every port, and not be dependant on either the 
varying judgment of men or custom-house oaths. 
Sir, as a system, no experience will justify the | 
adoption of ad valorems throughout, and reason | 
must always condemn it. I will not delay to recur 
to the many other objections to this system. 

I should like to know, Mr. Chairman, whether | 
this is a war measure or a peace measure. If a || 
war measure, let me ask if it is not a little novel to | 
change your whole revenue system in a time of | 
war, for an untried experiment? If you want to 
raise an extraordinary revenue, apply to something 
that will produce an increase; tax something that 
is now free. Why change the whole system? 
But, sir, it is admitted that this bill will not, in all 
probability, produce within one or two millions as 
much revenue as the present law; and with tea and 
coffee out, I have no hesitation in declaring that I 
believe it will not yield over eighteen millions of 
dollars at farthest. Our present system produces 
from the customs about $27,000,000. This last 
sum will not be sufficient for present exigencies. 
More is wanted; and, to procure the addition, a | 
new bill is introduced which will not produce an 
amount equal to the law relinquished! This puts 
me in mind of the old ‘ question’? in arithmetic, 
which proposed something like this: Ifa frog ina 
well jumped up the wall one foot each day, and back 
two at night, how long would it be in getting out? 
If we attempt to pay an increased demand with less 
means, how long will we be getting out of debt? 
It is not for me to answer this. But I deny that || 
any decrease of duties generally increases the rev- | 
enue—generally Isay. What was the effect under 
our tariff laws for twenty-five years past? Let us | 
gee: | 
IX21, gross revenue under act of 1816, $18,952,399 | 
1824, gross revenue under act of 1816, 25,632,155 | 
1828, (under the tariff of 1824, which ] 

increased the duties,).........2+++ 30,097,267 | 
1831, under the tariff of 1828, the high- 

est of all the tariffs............... 36,373,596 
1833, under the tariff of 1832, which 

reduced the tariff of 1828.......... 21,589,482 

















Why, sir, when || 
prizes are high abroad, protection is but little need- || 


| reduced the amount of duty derived. 


| sequence is inevitable? 


| we shall be in a difficulty truly. 


| atall. 


The Tariff—Mr. James Thompson. 
1834, under the compromise act, still 
reducing the tariff of 1832........ 
1837, under the compromise act, duty 
lessening every year. ......seeeees 
1838, under the compromise act, duty 
lessening every year.........eeee 


18,195,905 
17,607,127 


18,151,589 


| 1839, under the compromise act, duty 


lessening every year.........+---+ 24,521,416 


| 1840, under the compromise act, duty 


lessening every year....eeessesees 

1841, under the compromise act, duty 

lessening every year.........+e+-+ 19,221,018 
1842, under the compromise act, duty 

lessening every year.....eccesees 

Net in. 1842 «0 00000 

1844, under the tariff of 1842, increas- 
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13,884,457 


15,894,014 
12,780,173 


1845, under the tariff of 1842, increas- 
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Now, sir, this table shows clearly and incontest- 
ably that the reduction of imposts has universally 
So has also 
the increase of rates increased the amount of rev- 
enue received. Is it proper, is it wise, then, to 
reduce the duties in time of war, when such a con- 
What will be the result, 
if an insufficient amount of revenue is produced? 
Do you propose to lay a direct tax? Some of 
the States of the Union might be in trouble, if 
you have to apply to this resource. Let me ad- 


| vise gentlemen to let the law, as it exists, stand— 
| stand, atleast, until the war is over. 


can safely reduce, why the country will be pre- 
pared for it. If, instead of paying off the war 
expenses, in addition to the ordinary wants of 
rovernment, we shall fall behind on both accounts, 
A national debt 
must be the consequence inevitably. You cannot 


| avoid it. Willthis be much desired by the people? 


I rather think not. 


This bill proposes a duty of 30 per cent. on coal. | 
'| Thirty per cent.! Why this is absolutely nothing 
Ifthe foreign valuation be adopted, it would | 
| not amount to more than 15 cents per ton. Itis now 
| $1 75 per ton! Can our coal-men stand this? No, 
It can be furnished at the Pictou mines, || 


sir, no. 
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Then if you | 


29,351,076 
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everything when it can so easily be avoided? To our 
hands—the hands of the Democratic party—is en- 
trusted the success of Democratic principles—their 
perpetuation. Don’t jeopard them. Let no man 
suppose that Lam proclaiming that Pennsylvania 
will be recreant to her principles, even should her 
interests be injured. Sir, there are great and ele- 
vated issues to be contended for; and we shall con- 
tinue to fight for them, even amidst the disasters 
consequent upon your legislation. We shall not 
yield, and will only be vanquished when, super- 
added to despair, we are made to feel the weight 
of your blows. 

Let me ask again, who is it that desires the 
reduction of the tariff to the extent now proposed ? 
What part of the country is suffering under it? 
A gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Bepincer] said 
the other day that Virginia was dying under the 
oppressions of the system. I hope not, sir, | 
should be sorry. So, too, has it been said in the 
South generally, that it was oppressive and inju- 
rious. Is this so? It sounds strange to me, when 
I see from the South—from Virginia, North Car- 
olina, Georgia, Alabama, and other southern States 
—gentlemen elected who are supporters of the 
tariff of 1842. How is this? Were they elected 
on the ground that they were opposed to the inter- 
ests of the people—their own constituents? Did 
they appeal to them and tell them that they were 
against their interests, and for their oppression 
and ruin?—all of which is said to be the fruits of 
this odious tariff of 1842, and upon these issues 
were they elected and sent here? Strange, if true. 
But this is not all. In 1844, sir, we had two can- 
didates for the Presidency—James K. Polk and 
Henry Clay. This fact will not be disputed. 
The anti-tariff men of the South tell us that Mr. 
Polk was run as their candidate and on their prin- 
ciples, and Mr. Clay as a protectionist. Was not 
thisso? { Voices: = Yes,’** yes.”” A voice: ** How 
was Mr. Polk run in Pennsylvania?’’] I will tell 
the gentleman that presently. Mr. Clay was the 
protectionist. Did he reeeive any votes in the 
South? Let me show you. Here it is—the votes 
in this oppressed land, this land that has so griev- 


ously suffered from the tariff: 


and others in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, || 


at the pit for about 40 cents per ton, and on ship- 
board it would not cost over $1 50 to $2 per ton. 
The transportation is nothing. Sir, they will 
supply us from abroad with our fuel as well as 
our iron. Over eighty thousand tons are exported 
annually, now paying $1 75 per ton, only about 


| forty thousand tons less than was imported under 


the most favorable duty. Now, how much will 
be imported if, in place of $1 75, it is reduced to 15 
cents! In place of eighty thousand tons, we shall 
have millions introduced, to the complete annihi- 
lation of our own mines. We have about fifteen 
thousand hands engaged in the coal business. 
They are all to be affected by this bill. What will 


you do with them? Make farmers of them? This || 


would not be much in favor of the farmer. 


The 


|| North Carolina ..43,232 « 
| Georges vevcces4a le * 


| Louisiana.....-13,083 * 
| Mississippi......19,206  “ 


j 
' 
| 


mines in Pennsylvania send now to market over | 


two millions of tons of coal, selling, I believe, at 
94 to $4 50 per ton, making a productive business 
of near $10,000,000 per annum. 
what the effect on this business will be b 


your 
proposed bill? Destruction—unqualified 


estruc- 


tion. I beg gentlemen to consider this. Stop and 
reflect. I appeal to the honorable chairman of the 


Committee of Ways and Means to reflect on these 
things. 
dred thousand persons employed in mining and 
manufacturing. All of them you will affect more 
or less by this tariff bill. You will not only affect 
most ruinously the interests of the State, but you 
endanger her politics. She has ever been a 
and faithful. Once only did she yield, and then it 


was when, prostrated in her energies 7 a ruinous | 


Compromise bill, she became affected by the uni- 
versal cry of **‘ Change, change,’’ and cast her vote 


against the Democratic candidate for President. | 


Sir, your legislation enabled her to recover herself 
again, and she is true—true as steel. Do not ruin 
her, or endanger her fidelity to the principles the ma- 
jority of us embrace and support. A small fraction 
of the one hundred thousand manufacturers, of that 


portion who profess your principles, if changed, | 


Do you know | 


We have in Pennsylvania over one hun- | 





| 


NN 


| Sir, it is a figment of fancy—a 


Whig—for President. Democrat—for President. 
Virginia.......+-43,677 votes. ...- 49,570 votes. 
coccccdd ene * 
coeee A4,155 & 
coveeeds A497 8 
cocsecldylae * 
ceeee 20,126 & 
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269,324 
247,269 


Alabama........25,935 § 


Tennessee.....--60,030 ** 


247,279 





Only twenty-two thousand and fifty-five votes of 
difference in seven southern States. 


The people 
suffering, and give such a vote as this! the eflect 
of which was to perpetuate their sufferings! Sir, 
it is impossible to suppose this so. North Car- 
olina elected her Governor under the protective 
banner. So, report says, did Tennessee. Can 
any man deny, parry, or avoid the force of this 
evidence in favor of the measure in the South? 
Sir, in this immense territory, only twenty-two 
thousand votes of a difference! I have not inclu- 
ded South Carolina, because I did not know her 
vote, as she elected her electors by the Legisla- 
ture; nor have I included Kentucky, with her 
majority on the other side. Why, then, ruin a 
portion of the Union for the benefit of those who 
are not injured? Is it desired to be done for the 
purpose of carrying out some abstraction, that you 
propose this great change in your policy? I hope 
not; I trust not. An abstraction! What is it? 
nothing—an 
abstraction—a nonentity passing a defile so narrow 
as to retard its progress; it is impracticability 
super-refined. Is it for this you will make a great 
change to affect interests in that portion of the 
Union where all parties unite in agreeing that the 
effect will be injurious, disastrous? And what is 
more, sir, if I had exhibited the tariff votes given 





| throughout the Union, where they constitute ma- 
| jorities and minorities, the aggregate would have 


might change the complexion of the State politics, | 


and then, too, of the 


nion. Will you endanger ‘| 


‘been an immense majority for the tariff—a tariff 
in principle like that of 1842, if not identical. 
But much had been said about the Presidential 
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contest in Pennsylvania; and I will tell, as 1 have 
promised, how we conducted it there, as far as | 
could observe. In our public addresses we quoted 
as follows: 

From Mr. Clay's Raleigh Speech. 


« We muat reject both the doctrines of free trade anda 
high and exorbitant tariff! The partisans of each must make 
sacrifices of their peculiar opinions. They must find some 
ecoomon ground on which both can stand, and reflect that, 
if neither bas obtained all that it desires, it has secured 
something, and what tt does not retain has been gotten by 
its friends and countrymen. There are very few who dis 
sent from the opinion that, in time of peace, the Federal 
revenne ought to be drawn from foreign imports, without 
resorting to teternal taxation. Here is a basia for accom 
modation and mutual satistaction. Let the amount, which 
is requisite for an economical adiministration of the Goverp- 
rent, When we are not engaged in a war, be raised exclu 
ively on foreign imports; and, in adjusting a tariff for that 
purpose, let euch discriminwhons be made as will foster aud 
encourage our own domestic industry. All parties ouglit to 
ie satiefied with a tarill for revenue, and discriminations for 
protection.” 


We then would read from Mr. Polk’s letter to 
John K. Kane, 
“ CoLumeia, TenNnesser, June 19, 1844, 


‘Dear Sia: I have reecived recently several letters in 
reference tomy opinions on the subject of the tariff, and, 
of the 30th ultime. My opinions on 
this eubiect have been often given to the public. They are 
to be found in my publie acts, and in the pubhie discussions 
in Which DT have participated. 

‘Tam in favor of a tariff tor revenue, such a one as will 
yield a eullicient amount to the treasury to defray the ex 
penses of the Government economically administered. In 
aijusting the details of a revenue taritt, Lhave heretofore 
savetioned such moderate discriminating dutics as would 
produce the amount of revenue needed, and at the same 
time afford reasonable incidental protection to our home 
industry. [To am opposed to a tariff for protection merely, 
and not for revenue.” 


nmong othere, yours 


After reading these extracts, we contended that, in 
principle, the candidates agreed on this subject; in- 
deed, the only perceptible difference between these 
declarations, was the word exclusively, which was 
used in the one case to indicate an exclusion of the 
proceeds of the public lands as funds to be applied 
to the ordinary expenses of the Government. In 
Nr. Polk’s letter the word was not used, and | 
presume no such exclusion was contemplated by 
him. In principle, that is, in the means by which 
protection was to be afiorded, namely, through a 
tarifi’ for revenue, both candidates upon these ex- 
hibits, were identical, differing only, as I have said, 
about the application of the proceeds of the pub- 
lic lands, the receipts for which had been greatly 
dimimushed for some time before, and at the pe- 
We therefore insisted that 
the one was as good a tariff man as the other. 
We also showed that Mr. Clay had declared in 
his Charleston speech his adherence to the Com- 
promise act, of which he had been the author; and 
the fatal elfeets of which Pennsylvania had recent- 
ly but too bitterly experienced, We showed his 
letter to Dr. Bronson, in which he claimed that 
after his return to Coneress, his efforts had been 
directed to the reduction of existing rates of duties, 
38 protection was needed than for- 
\nd we also quoted against him his dec- 
jaration in the Senate, which annihilated the whole 


ground of 


riod of this contest. 


and that much | 


merly. 


supposed difference between him and 
Nir. Polk, to wit: that he was not in favor of * pro- 
tection for proiection.”’ From all these things, and 
many more quotations from letters and speeches 
of Mr. Clay, we inferred and insisted upon it that 
the existence and maintenance of the tari? were as 
safe in the hands of Mr. Polk as Mr. Clay. This 
was the cround taken by all our prominent men, so 
far as I can ree ollect. About the 20th of Septem- 
ber, D844, Mr. Clay’s letter to a Whig committee in 
Pennsylvania, appeared, in which he declared his 
adhe rem e tothe tariff of [R42. This letter appear 
ing at so late a period, and differing so widely from 
other declarations made in the South, was not 
relied on by the people as changing the position of 
Mr. Clay at all, although constantly quoted by his 
friends. The candidates thus standing on the 
tariff question, there were many other issues which 
Mr. Clav was known to favor, all of which the 
majority in Pennsylvania had frequently decided 
against, to wit: the bank, distribution, the bank- 
rupt law, &e. We, Determining that the deliberate 
declarations | have quoted and referred to, placed 
both gentlemen on about an equal footing as to the 
course each would pursue in the event of an elec- 
tion, in regard to the tariff, the people had no hesi- 
tation in casting their votes against Mr. Clay on 
the issues that he was known to favor, and which 





The Tariff- 


Mr. James Thompson. 
'} 


were objectionable with them. I have not time to 
follow the matter further, but now, as then, I insist 
upon it, that from the evidence fairly considered we 
deduced legitimate and proper conclusions. Sir, 
it would have beena ot mutter for Pennsylvania 
to have cast her vote for Mr. Clay under any eir- 
cumstances. She had ever opposed a moe. pol 
sidered herself consistent with all her interests in 
doing soagain. Mr. Polk had declared himself 
in favor of a tariff for revenue “ discriminating’’ 
for protection. This was his letter, sir, and this 
was all we asked, all we desired, all we now desire. 
Discriminate for protection in raising revenue, and 
our interests will be sufficiently protected. We 
call the tariff of 1842 a tariff for revenue; it has 
yielded about the adequate amount, and has work- 
ed well for protection. Is not this what we are to 
have? It is all we asked, sir. Instead of this, 
the Committee of Ways and Means give us a bill 
for revenue, merely discriminating for revenue. 
‘This is a new posiuon—we adhere to the old one, 
and ask its maintenance. 

Sir, we insist upon it that the tariff of 1842 has 
been equally beneficial to all the great interests of 
the country, viz: agriculture, commerce, and man- 
ufactures. ‘The product of the former has increased 
in the aggregate amount vastly within the last three 
years, and may be estimated at between seven and 
eight hundred millions of dollars—and if prices are 
now low, itis owing to the superabundance of agri- 
cultural products. Let us look at commerce for a 
moment, and see how it has advanced. 

15842, imports $100,162,187; 1845, §117,257,564; 
lnerease 17 per cent. 
1842, exports $109,691,534; 1845, $114,646,606; 
Increase 9 9-10 per cent. 
1842, tonnage 129,083 tons; 1845, 146,018 tons; 
Increase 21 per cent. 

Manufactures have greatly increased since 1842; 
this is admitted. ‘They are clamored against on 
account of their number, and profits it is supposed 
they have been making. Now, sir, when ail the 
great interests of the country are thus advancing 
side by side, steadily and rapidly, do we desire 
more? Certainly not. Do we desire less? I 
hope not. 

But these profits, immense profits, so often spo- 
ken of, where do they exist?) Only in imagination. 
Why, sir, there are ten manufacturers who break 
up to one mechanic, farmer, or professional man— 
ten who are ruined to one of these. In the mining 
regions of Pennsylvania, thousands have lost their 
all in the adventure, and retired ruined. New 
men took up the business where their predecessors 
left it, and many in turn became ruimed, So it 
has continued—some have made money and some 
have lostjt; and so it will continue. Just so has 
it been in the iron business; thousands have been 
ruined by it; and [ think 1 may say, a much less 
number have made money at it, than the number 
who have lost by it. ‘The profits of a single year 
is no eriterion to judge by. One year may be pro- 
ductive of great profit; it may conunue for a series 
of years; but all the while the investment is be- 
coming of less value—material is diminishing—the 
establishment is wearing out—and at last, when 


given up as unprofitable, the whole original invest- | 


ment is lost. ‘his is actual experience in the iron 


business, and is never thought of by those who | 


declaim against them as monopolies. ‘These profits 
are fanciful, not real. 

The genteman from Virginia, [Mr. Bepincer,] 
the other day, in denouncing the tariff, gave us a 
fable by way of illustration—he told us a fish 
story—the substance of which was, that some silly 
small fish, to get clear of a big one, commitied 
themselves to the keeping of a hawk, who, having 


kindly interested himself in their behalf, at hus | 


leisure devoured them. We tariff people repre- 
sent the big fish—the great pike; the free traders 
the little fish: who is the hawk? The English, 
certainly the English; and, sir, the reality, in one 
particular, will resemble the fiction—the hawk will 
devour them in the end. ‘This is the true applica- 
tion of the allegory. ‘To say the least of it, | think 
it was a scaly argument in favor of free trade. 


Sir, the gentleman denounced the system as one | 


of plunder, robbery, and tyranny. He seemed 
to have a perfect horror for it. He appeared to be 
in terror at the contemplation of it. Indeed, sir, 


he reminded me of the Jerseyman who lived near | 


the Camden and Amboy railroad. 


When it was | 
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He. OF a 


finished, a locomotive was put on it, of course; but 
the Jerseyman had never heard or dreamed of such 
athing. Along it came one day, scudding awa 

at the rate of twenty miles an hour, puffing vapor 
and emitting fire and smoke: it looked like the 
demon of destruction; the Jerseyman looked at it 
became alarmed, and fled into his house in conster. 
pation, exclaiming, **Oh Lord! here comes the 
tariff!’ Very unlike the incongruous appearance 
of the locomotive were the indications that marked 
the advent of the tariff; it came, not dispensing 
flame, and vapor, and smoke; but like the influence 
of the gentle dews of heaven on the parched earth, 
it dispensed plenty, happiness, and prosperity, to all, 

Mr. Chairman, nothing on earth can be of more 
importance to England than free trade with us. 
Give them this, and they will supply all our mar- 
kets. While, sir, we may manufacture as cheaply 
as they do, sull ghey will break us down by under. 
selling. ‘They can stand the loss in prospect of 
the ultimate gain. What says that able English 
economist, McCulloch, on this subject, when speak- 
ing of the effect of the Compromise act? ‘It ap- 
‘ pears, therefore, (he observes,) reasonable to con- 
‘clude that new beginners having to withstand the 
‘competition of those who have already arrived at 
‘a very high degree of perfection in the art, must 
‘ be inevitably driven out of every market equally 
‘accessible to both parties; and that nothing but 
‘the aid derived from restrictive regulations and 
‘ protections, will be effectual to prevent the total 
‘destruction of their establishments in the countries 
‘where they are set wp.”’ 

Again he says: ‘ The tariff forced cottons, wool- 
‘lens, iron, and other manufactures, into a prema- 
‘ture existence in the United States; but we have 
* little doubt that, except in the coarse fabrics, and 
‘then when it is necessary to use a large quantity 
‘ofthe raw material, the late modifications (the 
‘Compromise act) have given the death-blow to the 
‘ American manufacturing system.’’ ‘The prediction 
was true. And, sir, your bill is nothing better 
than the Compromise act, and the proposed duties 
are not higher than they were at the time that 
great and general failures were experienced by 
manufacturers under that bill. 

1 will make one other quotation: it is from a 
speech delivered in Parliament by that distinguish- 
ed statesman, Lord Brougham. Speaking of the 
passage of the tariff bill of 1816, he says: ‘ In- 
‘dividual British merchants may lose by the late 

(1817) immense importations, but British com- 
‘merce and manufactures in the mass will gain by 
‘breaking down the competition with ours in their 
‘own markets.’’ This was British policy in 1817 
‘it will soon be seen that it will be so again. 
3ut I perceive that my time is almost out. Oh 
for another hour! One short hour more! Give me 
but this, and I will consent hereafter to be silent. 

[ Voices: ** No, no; we can’t agree to let you 
off that way.”] 

My friends are very kind, but I see I must con- 
clude, and I will do so, by stating that I object to 
this bill— 

Because, if a war measure, the result will be en- 


' tirely inadequate to that object, yielding, according 


to the estimate of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
less by a million of dollars than the tariff of 1842, 
which estimate I believe to be conjectural at best, 
and to my mind erroneous. oo 

Because, as a measure of ordinary finance, it 1s 
insufticient to meet the wants of the country, and, 
if adopted, will in the end lead to direct taxation, 
thus i etineioe at once both the purposes of rev- 
enue and protection. 

Because it will change the industry of the peo- 
ple, driving them from employments undertaken 
upon the faith of your legislation, by admitting a 
free and almost uarestricted competition from 
abroad, of labor reduced to the lowest possible 


| living prices, the fruits of oppression and poverty. 


Secause it will retard that great national pros- 
perity now everywhere so conspicuous, by not 
only greatly impairing the success of enterprises 
already undertaken, but by preventing the discov- 
ery of new fields in which to employ the ingenu- 
ity and skill of our people. : 

Because it yields up the independence intended 
to be stniead the inchor’ of the American sys- 
tem, by again olden to Europe for the produce 
of their workships instead of supplying ourselves 
from our own. 
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Because, notwithstanding it may be true, that 
in many departments of manufacture, the cost of the 
foreign production is less than with us, on account | 
of the greater cheapness of labor, still experience 
has fully shown that the price of the foreign fabric 
in our market always advances as competition by | 
our own manufacturers 1s destroyed, and in the 
end we are obliged to pay higher prices than to 
our own producers. - 


Because the bill under consideration is nota | 


modification of the tariff of 1842, but an entire 
change of it in principle and detail—not con- 
forming to any expressed wish of the majority of 
the people, and injurious, in my opinion, to all 
classes. 





THE TARIFF. 


SPEECH OF MR. L. B. CHASE, 
OF TENNESSEE, 


In tHE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 26, 1846. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on 


the state of the Union, and having under its || 


consideration a bill ** reducing the duties on Im- 
ports and for other purposes’’— 


Mr. CHASE addressed the committee as fol- 


lows: 


Mr. Cuarnman: Before I proceed to an exami- | 


nation of the bill now under consideration, I hope 
J] may be pardoned for alluding to the arguments 
advanced, during the progress of the protective 
policy, by its advocates. It will be found, that as 


circwnstances have changed, so have the opinions | 
of the defenders of the restrictive system. Yet, || 
sir, itis well to bear in mind that the reasons for | 


this versatility are not quite so obvious, as the de- 
sire to fasten the impression upon the public mind 
that their policy advances the welfare and happi- 
ness of all. 

Not the least zealous among this class of poli- 
ticians is the gentleman from Massachusetts, | Mr. 
Hupson.] His position, as the great defender of 
the protective policy upon’ this floor, entitle his 
opinions to consideration. I say, sir, that how- 
ever anxious other gentlemen may be to assume the 
leadership of the Whig forces upon this question, 
in my judgment the ability and research of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts entitle him to that 
‘tee The member from Massachusetts shakes 


is head in token of dissent. Will he suffer me to || 
remark that great modesty is often the accompani- | 


ment of ability. 
[Voices in various parts of the Hall, exclaiming, 
“ What will you do with Srewarr?’’] 


Mr. Cuase. I will leave him in the enjoyment |, 


of a position where a very fertile imagination has 
placed him. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, it has been an argument 
very much relied upon by the Whig party, that 


foreign tariffs being so high, we should, in self | 
defence, establish countervailing duties. This | 


ever appeared a strange argument to me. I can- 
not yet conceive the policy or justice of heaping 
burdens upon the people of this country because 
foreigners are oppressed by their Governments. 
Yet, sir, as little weight as this assertion ought to 
have, it certainly has not been without its in- 


fluence. It is very natural, where injuries are || 


inflicted upon us, that we feel an irresistible desire 
to retaliate, regardless of the consequences; and 
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| per cent. | per cent. 
Ree 60 | Tobacco, manutactu’d 1200 
fas syn €s oneude ent 109 Tobaeco, unmanutae 
a kaha od Sana Ont 70 Wo cy cok éxo cokes 1000 
Indian corn, average.... 32 Gaited pork. ....e.ecs: 33 
Flour, average ......... 32 WOU csereyswaseukeve 1K) 
OMIM. sce 008s4e svete 76 Spirits from grain..... 500 
| BOOSH OE. . kcn sc cccceves 33 Spirits from molasses. .1600 
} Sperm candles.......... 33 
“ On these fourteen articles she imposes an average of 355 
| per cent.—a duty vastly greater than we impose upon any 


of her fabrics. It is idle, therefore, to pretend that she ex- 
tends to us anything like free trade.”’ 


The impression is left upon our minds, Mr. 
Chairman, that the member from Massachusetts 
is convinced the English tariff is so high as to be 
injurious to the producer in this country, and be- 
cause her tariff is so injurious to our interest, we 
have no inducement to reduce our rates of taxation. 

Since that report was written, however, a great 
and glorious revolution has taken place in Eng- 
land. ‘The truth has burst upon them that there 
are other interests besides those of the protected 
class. Public opinion can be no longer controll- 


| 


off; her ports are to be thrown open; the 
necessaries of life are to be admitted; and where 
famine, gaunt and terrible, stalked through the 
hovels of the poor, placing its touch upon the hol- 
| low eye and sunken cheek, and blasting that hap- 
pinesss which loves to dwell around a home, now 
will succeed that peace and joy which make a 
family fireside so holy a spot. 

I have taken the following extract from the 
speech of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
Strewarrt,] delivered March 14, 1846: 

“In this great struggle, Sir Robert Peel comes to the 
rescue ; he repeals the duty on cotton and wool, bread and 
meat, and everything used by British manufacturers, to 
enable them to go ahead in this struggle with the Ameri- 
cans; and what does Mr. Walker do? Just the reverse.’ 

I find the following table in the National Intelli- 
gencer of February 21, 1846, credited to Wilmer 
& Smith’s European Times: 

‘“ Alteration of duties on American produce. 


propose to make important reductions on many of the arti- 
cles exported from America to England. We hope to see a 


The alterations comprise : 
Previous duty. Reduced to— 

POR i's cs oveie vanes cde POP CWH. 0... Cuvers Free. 
Beef; fresh.......... 88 do. steseseN TOC. 
Beef, salted ........ 88. do. oc: ccees FTC. 
EMS ssh Kos ves poss ckOBs POF JORM. occ couse Free. 
RN oes k ss cosas SNK DON Uw cee cers Bes Free, 
TR aseonuvevccasss Obs DEF CWhiiscic cece TOG: 





| rr cope” KODE. Ha caeecocee Free | 

| Buckwheat...... htinerohes axel rere ++. ls. per quarter. } 

| Candles, tallow.....10s. per cWt....... 0606! os. per cwt. 

| MONON ss dees sence kOe OG. POF CWhareccccc 5s. do. 

}} Clocks .....cccccees 20 per cent........ --.10 per cent. 

1 NOE ccc cnwnkssiyb Sale DOLGWB ees: cance 7s. per ewt. 

PRGA cst 3 ndr eee . 90s. do. soscseeesc4am. G0. 

|| Indian corn.........heavy duty ...........1s. per quarter, 
avis sedeae cae GS. DET CWhickcccccccs Is. do. 
DROW sc ccsccccesss GbeMhs DOF OWES ccces Is. per ewt.”? 


the world such commercial benefits, it is indeed the 


the idea of another resort to the restrictive policy 


voice in tones of congratulation. 


when the high tax imposed by the Powers of ary, 1846: 


Europe upon our tobacco, cotton, wheat, pork, 
«&e., was announced by the Whigs, they artfully 


accompanied the statement with a recommenda- 


tion to establish retaliatory duties. 


The gentleman from Massachusetts, {Mr. Hup- | 
ri in a report made by him on the 10th of | 
April, 1844, alludes to this subject with much in- | 


genuity. He remarked: 


“T am aware that it will be said that most of the wheat 
which is sent into Canada finds its way into Great Britain.” 
“T admit it, and shall endeavor to show hereafter, that in this 
indirect _ we now enjoy a sort of monopoly, by the ope- | 
ration of the present corn-laws of Great Britain, butof whic ; ? 
we should be deprived bya sre of those ae This is | which distributes the grain equally over the whole surface 
in fact, the point to which I wish to call attention—the great 


i 


question for the committee and the country to consider.”? 
i 


ed. The shackles upon commerce are to be broken | 


* Our American readers will find thatthe British Ministry | 


| Similar spirit manifested by the Cabinet at Washington. | 


When the Government of England tenders to | 


** harbinger of a commercial millenium,” especially 

| when made under circumstances which preclude | 
' 

But, Mr. Chairman, how is this information re- || 
ceived by those who have dwelt with so much | 
eloquence upon the burdens imposed by England 

| upon the agricultural products of this country? | 
They certainly ought to hail it as a bright era in 
the history of trade; especially should the gentle- 
/man from Massachusetts [Mr. Hupson] raise his | 
Not so, sir. 
Listen to his speech, made on the 26th of Febru- 
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sistent,”? and that a man should change witha 
change of circumstances. But, sir, a change of 
opinion without reason, and which bears about it 
a palpable and flat contradiction, is altogether un- 
warrantable. 

Falstaff, in the ‘‘Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
possessing himself much versatility, gives a very 
concise illustration of sudden changes, when he re- 
marked: ’ 

“T went to her, Master Brook, as you see, like a poor old 
man: but IT came from her, Master Brook, like a poor old 
woman.”’ 

It will be recollected, Mr. Chairman, by all who 
have listened to the arguments advanced by the 
Whig party, that they have dwelt with much con- 
fidence upon the permanency of the English pro- 
tective poliev. ‘They have insisted, in unmeasured 
terms, that if we should prove ourselves so foolish 

| as to lower our tariff, and suffer the people of this 
country to trade wherever they chose, still Eng- 
land would hold on to her policy. They have even 
gone so far as to say, that powerful would that 
statesman prove himself, who could by arrange- 
ment induce foreign Powers to reduce their 
| duties. . 

I have an authority upon this point which will 
have no little weight with the Whig party, and I 
trust will put at rest this cavil: 

Editorial of the National Intelligencer, February 21, 1846. 

‘The most curious item of intelligence by this arrival is 
the unprecedented compliment paid by the House of Lords 
to Mr. Secretary Walker’s Annual Treasury Report, recom 
mending the repeal of our protective tariff, which was order- 
ed by their Lordships to be printed for the use of the House. 


|| Itis, indeed, notimprobable that the free-trade propositions 


| of our Secretary accelerated, if they did not prompt, the kin 
dred measure in England of a total repeal of the corn-laws.”? 
It has been asserted that great poverty and 
wretchedness prevailed in the British empire, in a 
speech of the gentleman from Massachusetts, | Mr. 
Hvpson,] July 8, 1842. I believe he was then 
endeavoring to establish, as the basis of an argu- 
|| ment, that they could manufacture cheaper than 
in this country. 


Extracts from the speech of Mr. Hvpson, of Massachusetts, 
| July 8, 1842. 

* With such facts before us, we can sympathize with a 
|| respectable weaver who testified before the commissioner 
|; as follows: 

i} Question. Have you any children? 
|| Answer. No. I had, but they are both dead, thanks be 
to God. 

‘* Question. Do you express satisfaction at the death of your 
| children ? 

“Answer. I do. Ithank God for it. T am relieved from 
| the burden of maintaining them; and they, poor dear crea- 
{, tures, are relieved from the troubles of this mortal life. 

«Comments upon such evidence would be out of place. 
When poverty and wretchedness press so heavily upon pa- 
rents that they rejoice at the death of their own children, 
their state must be painful indeed.” 


|| ‘This is indeed a mourfiful picture, and well cal- 
culated to excite the sympathies of the most heart- 
less. We should, however, deem it a vision of an 
excited imagination, rather than stern reality, if 
we might judge from a fancy sketch of the same 
honorable member, of later production, brought 
forth, indeed, since the proposed repeal of the 
English corn laws. 
Brtruct from a speech of Mr. Hupson, February 26, 1846. 
“ Tooke, an experienced English writer, informs us that, 
from 182 to 1838, the crops in Great Britain and Ireland 
| were so abundant that wheat was fed out to cattle, sheep, 
and swine, and even used for distillation. This induced 
the farmer to sow less; and, for several succeeding years, 
the winters were unfavorable for the crops, and the season 
of harvest was unpropitious, so as to increase the demand 
for foreign grain. Every man acquainted with English ag- 
riculture knows that great improvements are constantly 
taking place in her mode of cultivation. Bogs and swamps 
are being reclaimed, barren hill-sides are being converted 
into fruitful fields, and her waste places are being made to 
| blossom like the rose. She has also adopted an improved 
mode of seeding. Until quite recently, the wheat growers 
were in the habit of sowing about three bushels of grain to 
the acre. But Drummond, a late English writer, says that, 
by the introduction of a new machine for sowing wheat, 


of the ground, they have found that a less quantity of seed 
| will answer equally well; and that this improvement alone 
will save to the United Kingdom five or six millions of 


What a change is produced in the views of that || pushels, and thus supply at least one-third of her deficiency. 


“The committee see nothing in the policy of other na- | member. In 1844, he spoke in tones of complaint | Under these circumstances, it is not probable that her de- 


tions which would justify us in adopting the delusive theory 
of free trade. The new tariff of Great Britain, which has | 
“en hailed as the harbinger of a commercial millenium, is | 
highly restrictive in its eharacter.”” “Some articles which || 
Were formerly prohibited, she now admits, but on a duty so 
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of the English tariff; enumerated the burdens im- 
| posed upon our commerce; mentioned the rates of 


mand for foreign grain will materially increase. Her own 
supply will increase with her demand. The means of the 
mass of her people are Jimited; and we cannot expect that, 


duty. Now that those burdens are nearly, if not || under any circumstances, she will take a quantity of foreign 

nearl h uite removed, in the estimation of that gentleman grain much, if any, larger than she does at present.’’ 

Y prohibitory, that they cannot be imported except in |, the corn-laws of England wer ir tenes 

d § e not inju | - 

——e cases,” “ But what is the free trade that England 1, Jurious, but ac 
nders to us? On what terms does age receive our staples ? 


Now, Mr. Chairman, since the proposed repeal 


|| tually beneficial to the American farmer. I know, | of the English corn laws affords the farmer of this 
Why, she imposes the following rate of duties upon our pro- || Mr. Chairman, it is sometimes remarked, that ** he 


country an opportunity of feeding those whe were 


‘is inconsistent who endeavors always to be con- described as being so poverty stricken in the speech 
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of the member in 1842, he has changed his ground 
nzain. What a brilliant picture the gentleman 
draws of the appearance of the British empire: 
‘* Boes and swamps are being reclaimed, barren 
hill are being converted into fruitful fields, 
and her waste beme 
like the rose, 


ire 
are made to blossom 
The object of this allusion to the 
condition of that country, is to convince the farmer 
that **we cannot expect that, under any circum- 
Kt will take a quantity of foreign grain 
much, if any, larger than she does at present.” 

Now, sir, | presume the object of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, in 1842, when he described 
the * poverty and wret hedness*’ pre vailing among 
the people of the British Empire, was to convince 
us that wus sary the 
manufacturer to compete w ith the pauper labor of 
bev The basis 


as he supposed enable him to draw deductions to 


lace 8 
’? 


1 
1iccn Ntlif 


protection nece to enable 


ope. of his argument, if true, could, 
his views. 

Well, the object of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, in 1846, in describing the prosperous con- 
dition of England and [Ireland from 1832 to 1838, 


Bult 


when “the crops in Great Britain and Ireland 
were so abundant that wheat was fed out to cattle, 
sheep, and swine, and even used for distillation,”’ 
and in assuring us that * her waste places are being 
made to blossom like the rose,” was to create the 


belief, undoubtedly, that the farmer cannot rely 
upon the fore in mat ke ke but must look entire ly 
home consumption for relief. 

‘- ld , rn ] t = « 
tatement, af true, Would induce the farm 
country, as he undoubtedly imagined, 
ling yoke placed upon their 


of 


upon the 
This 
ers of this 


to 


stibinit to thre 
by the advocates 


Itas, Mr. ¢ 
i 


rentlemen w 


necks thre protective system, 


‘hairman, very often the case that 
state of facts, and, whether 
true or false, draw deductions therefrom. But do 
they h assumptions can gull and 
deceive an imtelligent people ? 
What, sir, is the present condition of Ireland ? 
The ' 
startling picture than the facts presented in the 
paragraph below, which [cut from the Nationa 


| assume a 


suppose that suc 


mmacination could scarce ly conceive a more 


Intelligencer of May, L846, ere dited to the Liver- 
pool Times: 

“Trenanp.—We have still to record the receipt of alarm 
ing intelligence from the sister country, giving the detail of 


the approaching famine, which has already made its appear 


ance in several parts of the country, bringing with it a train 
of diseases, the results of which it is very painful to contem 
plate. Mectings are being held in various parts to devise 
means to arrest the progress of the evil, and to procure work 


aud food for this now starving peasantry. A mecting of the 
citizens of Waterford was held on the 7th instant, the Mayor 
in the chair, to adopt measures to meet the existing destitu 
tion inthe borough. A localrelief committee was appointed. 
During proceedings the following observations were 
made by the Rev. Mr. Shehan: * There was never such des 
titution in the city as there is abpresent. Show mea mason, 
carpenter, Or any other tradesman emploved. The artisans 
have no employment, and, consequently, they are in a state 
of destitution. £ took the trouble of examining the reports 
ofthe Farming Institution, and ft found that in Mareh, 1843 
potatoes of the best quality were sold at 2!d. a stone; in 
1844, at tid.; in IN15, at Sid.: and now, this vear, they are 
as high as 7d. to &id. by retail, and it is by retail that the 
poor buy them. As there is no employment, and prices are 
so very high, there mustbe extreme destitution.”. Commit 
tees have been formed at Ballvduft Killenkere, and Balle 
borough, county Cavan. Accounts pour in upon us daily of 
the increasing distre 

* In many places there are no potatoes left; in none will 
the fast perishing root be found after May A Castlebar 
paper has the following, headed Famine in Mavo: * This 


gaunt and long dreaded scourge has at last broken forth. We 
have been written to from several parts of this extensive 
country by gentlemen, upon whose verac we place the 


most implicit reliance, giving the most awful accounts of the 
sufferings of the people at this early period of the vear 
Even at Turlough, in the immediate neighborhood of this 
town, many families are at this moment, we learn, without 
food, and the wretched sufferers are in vain endeavoring to 
get provisions in time, that their children may not die. Ar 
the market of Castlebar, on Saturday last, provisions, which 
were hitherto considered reasonable, rose to an alarming 
height—potatoes trom 2d. to Sd. per stone, and oatmeal from 
l3s. to 16s. per ewt.? °—L verpool Times of April 19, 146. 

Mr. Chairman, having alluded to the positions 
occupied by prominent men of the Whig party at 
different times, in relation to the protective policy, 
{ will proceed to the discussion of the bill, and in 
defence of a revenue tariff. 

2.—GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

There will always be much difficulty in adjust- 
ing a tax upon imports, if any regard is paid to 
discrimination for protection. The iron master, 


the cotton and woollen manufacturer, the salt | 


maker, and the sugar planter, all have interests 
involved, which induces unholy combinations. 
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Any person who is honored with a seat upon this 
floor for one session cannot fail to observe how 
easy itis to form a quiet understanding, and estab- 
lish an arrangement for the mutual benefit of the 
parties interested, ‘These combinations result not 
unfrequently in the levying, indirectly of course, 
contributions upon the tax payers, 

To close the door against these combinations I 
have alluded to, and to carry out the power vested 
in Congress by the Constitution to lay and collect 
taxes, In my judgment, revenue alone should be 
the object in adjusting a tax upon imports. Of 
all persons affected by a tariff, the tax payer is the 
most interested—much more so than those who 
derive benefits from the incidental protection which 
even a strictly revenue tariff affords. 

No measure can stand the test of investigation 
which is founded in injustice to one portion of the 
community for the benefit of another. If those 
who advocate the prot ctive policy should obtain 
all they ask, at the expense of other branches of 

American industry, it will finally avail them noth- 
ine: for itis impossible for them to obtain perma- 
nent prosperity, when the agricultural interests 
lie prostrate and Janguishing. The welfare of the 
South as well as the North, the East as well as the 
West, should be the object of a statesman and an 
honest man. 

We may derive instruction from Holy Writ in 
cf ming toa correct conclusion upon this branch of 
the ct. Paul w amonest the 
Apostles for his ability and wisdom; and it may 
not be inappropriate to refer to his writings. In 
one of his Epistle s to the Corinthians, he says: 

“And the eve cannot say tothe hand, T have no need of 
thee ; nor again the head to the foot, T have no need of you. 

“And whether one member suffer, all the members suffer 
with it; or one member be honored, all the members re- 
joice with it.” 


If it be not considered profane, we might apply 
this reasoning to the members of our Confederacy, 
and say that, although the North may boast of 
her manufactures, yet they have need of the South 
to consume them: and this she will be unable to 
do if her interests are prostrated. If each member 
is prosperous and happy, then will the whole Union 


reniec, 


sulbie as celebrated 


The basis of our institutions is the sacred prin- 
ciple of equality of rights. No power was con- 
ceded by the people which conflicts with this 
principle; and consequently, when it is exercised, 
it is assumed without authority, and is a violation 
of the Constitution, and an encroachment upon 
the powers reserved by the people. 

Revenue can be raised by duties on imports, but 
industry cannot be seduced into particular chan- 
nels by bounties, nor forced from others by taking 
from it its due and legitimate reward. . 

If duties are so high as to prevent the importa- 
tion of an article, the object we may have in ob- 
taining revenue upon that article fails, and to that 
extent it improperly becomes prohibitory and not a 
revenve tari. 

The object should be to raise revenue; and as 
taxes are in any form oppressive, the lowest rate 
which will yield the required amount should be 
selected. As far as it is practicable, taxes should 
fall upon the property of the country; and hence 
the importance of levying the highest duties upon 
luxuries, which are generally consumed by the 
rich, and Jowest upon those necessaries which the 
poor are compelled to have. ‘This is the only dis- 
crimination which I am aware is proper, except 
discriminations for revenue. In layine a tariff 
upon luxuries, or articles used by the rich, care 
should be taken not to put a prohibitory tariff upon 
them, or one so high as to induce smuggling. Sup- 
pose from the tariff upon salt $1,000,000 is raised: 
this tax is collected without any portion being 
paid by the domestic manufacturer of that article, 
for the reason that he uses his own salt. 

Again: we will suppose that from the tax on iron 
$1,000,000 is raised: the manufacturer pays noth- 
ing upon that article for the same reason. 

The same argument will apply to the manufac- 
turer of cotton, sugar, &c. It is but just, then, 
that upon the luxuries which they do purchase, a 
high taritf should be levied, that they may pay 
their proportion of the taxes of the country, and 
from which no just man will shrink. 5 

3.—AD VALOREM DUTIES. 

I have no hesitation, Mr. Chairman, in asserting 
my preference for the ad valorem system of col- 
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lecting taxes, as the most equitable, for the reason 
that the tax is levied upon the actual value of the 
goods. Sugar worth $100 at 20 per cent. would 
yield a tax of $20; while upon the same amount of 
sugar, but of finer quality and worth $200, the tax 
would be $40. It is upon this principle that in most 
of the States, I believe, the direct tax is levied { 
State ptirposes. 

[Mr. Josern R. Incersowr here remarked that 
in Pennsylvania the taxes were levied upon hors: es 
&c., by the head, without regard to value.) F 

Mr. Cuase: It is different in other States. In 
Tennessee, for instance, the tax is levied upon the 
actual value of land, &c. 

[Mr. J. R. Incersouu: It is so in Pennsylya- 
nia. ] ; 

Mr. Cuase: I cannot doubt but that that method, 
as regards the collection of taxes for State pur- 
poses, is entitled to the preference. A plantation 
worth $7,000, at two per cent. would yield a tax 
of $140, while one worth only $500 would yield 
$10 revenue. There is nothing improper in this 
but, on the contrary, it is in strict accordance wit! 
justice. With the same force does it recomme: 
itself to the General Government in the levying aux 
collection of a tariff. : 

4.—MINIMUM DUTIES. 


Mr. Chairman, I enter my solemn dissent against 
this mode of collecting taxes. Nothing could be 
more improper and odious. Coarse cotton shirt- 
ings, worth in England three cents per yard, by the 
law of 1842 is assumed to be worth twenty cents 
per yard; thus bearing a falsehood on its face. If 
a duty of forty per cent. were levied upon the 
three cents, the real value of a yard of coarse 
cotton shirting, the tax would be about one cent; 

but assuming the yard to be worth twenty cents, 

your present law would exact, even if the article 
could be admitted, a tax of eight cents, instead of 
one. Now, sir, what would be thought of the 
equity of a law in Tennessee, which would autho- 
rize a sheriff to assume that a farm worth $1,000 is 
worth $6,000; and instead of exacting from the 
owner twenty dollars, wring from his honest earn- 
ings one hundred and twenty? As much justice, 
sir, would there be in suffering a Shylock, who 
1ad loaned § at SIX per cent., to assume that he 
had | 18100 at six per cent., to that | 

1ad loaned $6 and instead of receiving six as 

had | 1 $600, 1 instead of re g 

interest, to extort thirty-six per cent. 

J.——SPECIFIC DUTIES. 

This mode of raising revenue is also more un- 
reasonable and unjust. It is a tariff of the same 
amount upon all articles of the same kind, weight, 
yard,&c. Brown sugar may be taken for the pur- 
pose of illustration. Havana sugar we will sup- 
pose worth $4 per hundred. The tax levied upon 
this amount, under the act of 1842, would be $2 50. 
Porto Rico, worth $2 per hundred, would yield the 
same amount of tax, $2 50. It would be rezarded 
very unjust if the same tax was levied upon all 
farms, carriages, slaves, &c., without regard to 
value; and yet the defenders of the tariff act of 
1842 can pass over the injustice which it inflicts 
upon the community. 

But, say the defenders of this system of collect- 
ing duties, it is necessary to prevent frauds. 1 will 
answer this objection by adducing the authority of 
one yet influential with the Whig party. 

Remarks of Mr, Clay in the Senate, March 1, 
1842: 

«* What are the other principles of the act? (Compromise 
act.) First, there is the principle, that a fixed ad valorem 
duty shall prevail and be in force at all times. For oie, l 
am willing to abide by that principle. There are certain 
vague notions afloat as to the utility and necessity of specific 
duties and discriminations, which I am persuaded arise 
from a want of a right understanding of the subject. We 
have had the ad valorem principle practically in force ever 
since the Compromise act was passed ; and there has been 
no difficulty in administering the duties of the treasury on 
that principle. . 

« Compare the system of specific and the ad valorem *y "4 

° ‘ . . - 3 oe t!} 
tem of duties, and I maintain that the latter is justly enuv« 
to the preference. The one principle declares that the duty 
shall be paid upon the real value of the article taxed ; the 
specific principle imposes an equal duty on articles gré atly 
unequal in value.”? ‘ 

“| say that in theory, and according to every sound prin- 
ciple of justice, the ad valorem principle is entitled to the 
preference.’ : 

«J believe that if we adopt a fixed rate ad valorem, where- 
ever it can be done, the revenue will be subjected to fe - r 
frauds than the injustice aud frauds incident to spec! ne 
duties. One of the most prolifie sources of the violation a 
our revenue laws has beén, as everybody knows, the a 

| get goods of a finer quality and higher value admitted = 4c 
the lower rate of duty required for those of a lower vatue. 


or 
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6.—THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY AND PROTEC- 
TION. 


As an excuse for adhering to the protective 

olicy, when hard pressed for arguments, the 
Whig party insist that it had its origin with the 
commencement of our Government, and that the 
fathers of the Republic sanctioned it. It is well, 
Mr. Chairman, to examine this position, for we 
are inelined.to pay respect to the acts and opinions 
of those who cemented our liberties with their 
blood. To show the fallacy of the assertion, that 
the earlier Presidents sanctioned high tariffs, | will 
submit, for the consideration of the committee, ex- 
tracts from the different tariffs from 1789 to 1816: 

Tariff Act of July 4, 1789. 


On molasses, per gallon, 2} cents; on malt, per bushel, 
10 eonts; on brown sugars, per pound, 1 cent; loal sugars, 
per p sund, 3 cents; all other sugars, per pound, 1} cents ; 
ou cotlee, per pound, 25 cents; on boots, por pair, 50 cents ; 
ou all shoes and slippers made of leather, per pair, 7 cents ; 
ou all steel unwrougit, for every 112 pounds, 56 cents; on 
all nails and spikes, per pound, 1 cent; on salt, per bushel, 
6cents; on coal, per bushel, 2 cents; on bohea tea, per 
pound, 6 cents; all hyson teas, per pound, 20 cents; on all 
writing, printiig, OF Wrapping paper, paperhangings, and 
pastebo wd, 7} per cent. ad valorem ; on ail buttons, saddles, 
batts a beaver, Wool, or mixture of either, on millinery ready 
made, castings of iron, slit and rolled iron, and on clothing 
ready made, 7} per ceat. ad valorem. , 

Tariff Act of 1792. 

Steel, per hundred weight, 100 ecuts; nails, per pound, 2 
cents; shoes and slippers of sulk, 20 cents 5 all other shoes 
and slippers for men and women, clogs and galoshoes, 10 
eonts; on eables, tor every 112 pounds, 180 cents ; ou tarred 
cordage, for every 112 pounds, 180 eents ; looking-glass, win 
dow, and other glass, lo per cent. ad valorem 3 cast, slit, and 
rolled iron, hats, caps, and bonnets, sail-eloti, cabinet 
wares, and geuerally all manufactures of iron, steel, tin, 
pawier, copper, brass, &c., not being otherwise particularly 
enumerated, 10 per cent. ad valorem. 

Tariff Act of 1794. 

On coffee, per pound, | cent; clayed or lump sugar, per 
pound, lecent; on boots, per pair, 25 cents; on shoes and 
slippers, for men and women, 5 cents; on coal, per bushel, 
j cent; on slit, east, and roiled iron, and, generally, on all 
manufactures of iron, stecl, tin, pewter, copper, and brass, 
not otherwise enumerated, 5 per cent. ad valorem; on all 
manutactures of cotton or linen, or of muslins of eotton or 
linen, or of which cotton or linen is the material of chief 
fabric, being printed, stained, or colored, 5 per cent. ad 
valorem. 


Tariff vict of March 3, 1797. 


“ An Act for raising a further sum of money by additional 
duties on certain articles imported, and for other purposes. 

* That trom and after the 30th day of June next, the fol- 
lowing duties, in addition to those now in foree and payable 
on tie several articles hereinatter enumerated, shal) be laid 
and levied and collected upon those articles respectively, at 
tieir importation into the United States from any foreign 
port or place. ; 

*On all brown sugars, per pound, } cent; on all bohea tea, 
per pound, 2eents; on all molasses, pergallon, | cents; and 
on all velvets and velverets, Whether stained, printed, col 
ored, or otherwise, and upon all muslins, muslinetts, and 
other cotton goods, not printed, stained, or colored, 2: per 
cent. ad valorem.”? 


There was also a section providing that after 
the 30th of June an additional duty of 10 per cent, 
should be levied on the aforesaid articles imported 
in foreign ships. 


Tariff of March 26, 1804, (during the Administration 
of Jefferson,) called the Mediterranean Fund. 


“ An Act further to protect the Commerce and Seamen of 
the United States against the Barbary Powers. 

“A duty of 2) per centuin ad valorem in addition to the 
duties now imposed by law, [aforesaid act of March 3d, 1797,} 
shail be laid, levied, and collected upon all goods, wares, and 


Merchandise, paying a duty ad valorem, which shall, after 
tie 3ut} 





from any foreign port or place.” 


The act provided an additional duty of 10 per 
cent, upon goods, wares, and merchandise, import- 
ed in vessels not of the United States. 

The act further provided that a distinct account 
should be kept of the fund, and that the additional 
duty should cease as soon as the difficulties should 
be adjusted with the Barbary Powers. 


Tariff Act of 1816, during Madison’s Administration. | 


On all articles manufactured from brass, copper, iron, 
Steel, pewter, lead, or tin, cutlery, pins, needles, buttons, 
cannon, muskets, and fire-arms, 20 per cent. ad valorem ; 
on woollen manufactures, of all descriptions, or of which 
Wool is the material of chief value, (excepting blankets, 
Woollen rugs, and worsted or stuff’ goods,) 25 per cent. ad 
Valorem, uutil June, 1819, and after that day 20 per cent. 
ad valorem; onall cotton manufactures, of all descriptions, 
vor of which cotton is the material of chief value, and on cot- 
ton twist, yarn, or thread, as follows, for three years next 


ensuing the 13th day of June, 1816, 25 per cent. ad valorem, | 


and atler that time 2 per cent. ad valorem; on iron, in bars 
— bolts, (excepting iron manufactured by rolling,) per 
iundred weight, 45 cents ; on boots, per pair, 150 cents. 


wtiday of June next, be imported into the United States | 
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7.—GENERA L JACKSON AND THE PROTECT- 
IVE POLICY. 


But, Mr. Chairman, what is quite surprising, 
those who have often de nounes d (yeueral J wkson 
with a bitterness only equalled by their opposition 
to his measures, now quote him as authority to 
sustdin the sinking cause of protection, Not only 
do the Whigs pursue this course, but a portion of 
the Democratic party follow their example. 

Mr. James Tuompson: Will the gentleman from 
rn . 7 . 
Tennessee suffer me to ask hima que stion sr 

Mr. Cuase: Certainly; with great pleasure. 

Mr. Tuompeson: I wish to ask the gentleman if 
General Jackson did not vote for the tariff of 1824, 
and sien the tariff bill of 1832? 

Mr. Cuase: That is true; and he also signed the 
Compromise act of 1833. No member upon this 
floor is better informed as to the history of that 
struggle than the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
|Mr. Tuompson.] [le will recollect the encounter 
of intellect which preceded the passage of the act 
of ]828—the determination of the manufacturers to 
obtain protection at all hazards—the complaints of 
the South—the concentration of the power of Gen- 
eral Jackson’s Administration against the protective 
policy, (when ils pe rnicious tendencies had been de- 
veloped,) and which threatened at once and forever 
to overthrow the system—the passage of the Com- 
promise act, which gradually abolished the pro- 
tective policy. All these events, which marked 
that as the most exciunge poru nm of our country *s 
history, certainly must yet remain in the memory 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Now, sir, for the benefit of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania and the Whie party, lL undertake to 
assert, that General Jackson in 1833 brought all 
the weight of his preponderating influence against 
the protective policy. 

Perhaps no one had a better knowledge of the 
events of that day than Henry Clay. He was the 
father of the so-called American System. He had 
eagerly watched its progress; he saw it in danger 
of destruetion; he knew who were tts friends and 
its enemies, and as he rushes forward to save his 
infant from instant peril, he uses the following 
lancuage: 

“Itis well known that a majority of the dominant party 
is adverse to the tariff.” 

“ How, then, [a-k, is the system (protective) to be sus- 
tained against nuwnbers—acvinst the whole weight of the Ad 
mini tration—against the united South, and against the 
increased pending danger of civil war:*? 

* Discontents are multiplying and assuming new and dan- 
gerous aspects. They have been cherished by the course 
and hopes inspired during the Administration, which, at the 
very moment that it threatens and recommends the use of 
the power of the Union, prociaims aloud the injustice of the 
system which it would entorce.”’—Mr. Clhiy’s speech in U. 
S. Senate, Febru: ry 205, 1833. 

Years passed by, and after Mr. Clay calmly 
looked back to the great struggle in which he wasa 
prominent actor, he remarks: 

“Two motives had operated on my mind, and I believe 
on the minds of others, to iuduce them to concur in the pas- 
sage of the law (of 1°33.) The first was, to avert the calam 
ity of civil war, the fire of whieh having been lighted up in 
South Carolina, threatened to extend its flames over the 
whole Union; the second was, to preserve from utter de- 
struction the system of protection which Pennsylvania 
favored. When the law was passed, (and [ will repeat here, 
although it will not be long before I shall have an opportu 
nity to go into an examination of the whole subject.) that 
if the Compromise act had not been adopted, the whole sys 
tein of protection would have been swept by the board by 
the preponderating influence of the illustrious man then at 
the head of the Goveruinent (General Jackson) at the very 
next session after its enactment.’’—Speech of Mr. Clay, Feb- 
ruary 18, 1842, U. S. Senate. 

S.—‘' HIGHER THE TARIFF THE LOWER THE 


Goops.”’ 


There is, Mr. Chairman, quite a diversity of 
opinion among the Whig leaders as to the etlect of 
a high tariff. It seems that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Hupson] regards a protective 
tariff as necessary, because we cannot manufacture 
as cheap as foreigners. In his report of April 10, 
1844, he advances the following reasons: 


“The English manufacturer, owing to the low price of 
the iron for his machinery, the reduced rate of interest, the 
cheapness of labor, and other causes, can prepare his mill 
for operation some 20 or 30 per cent. less than the manufac- 
turer in this country; and, after itis in operation, his labor 
will cost him less than one-half the sum the American man 
ufacturer would be compelled to give. Hence the mutual 
repeal of all duties on manufactured goods would ruin our 
manufactures, and bring down the price of labor in this 
} country to the low level of the European standard.’ 


Je 
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Now, the plain English of all this is, that the 
consumer must pay bountes to the manufacturer 
inorder to sustain lim in a competition with the 
pauper labor of Europe. There 1s no misunder- 
standing a statement so plain and direct. 

Mr. Daniel D. Barnard, a distinguished member 
from the State of New York, in 1842, maintained 
that protective duties would enable the manufactu- 
rer to bring down prices below what they would 
be, provided the foreigner had command of the 
market, 

“To eome, however, directly to the point of this com- 
plaint, Ldony that there is the slightest foundation for ty 
for, inthe first pliee, PT deny, as a general thing, that prices 
aire poermanentiy raised by protective duties; on the con 
trary, as | have shown already, the common effeet is, to 
bring down pro seven below what they would be if the 
fooersuer Were allowed to have the command or the mar 
ket.” wech of Danie! D. Burnurd in U. S. lhouse of Re 
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But the question of great interest to the farmers 
of this cou itry is, whether protective duties Ww itl 
enable the manufacturers to sell woods as cheap as 
foreigners can sell tous? Upon this point there 
is notas much authority as we could wish; itis a 
position around which there is an unaccountable 
inclination to slide. 

Mr. Horace Greeley ventures nearer to the point 
than any one L have known: 

“But why is a tariff neeessary after manufactures are 
onee e tablished?) You say, savs a tree trader, that you can 
mainulieture cheaper, if protected, than we can buy abroad; 
then why not do it without protection, and save all trouble. 
Lotme answer thiscavil. [ willsuppose the manufactures of 
this country amount to S100,000,000 per annum, and those 
of Great Britaia to $300.090,000. Let us suppose, also, that 
under an efficient protective tariff, ours are produced five 
per cent. cheaper than toose of Eagiind, and that our own 
morkets are supplied entirely from the home product.?’— 
Ertrect froma spee h of Horace Greeley in New York, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1843. 


The basis of Mr. Greeley’s argument is, that un- 
der a protective t iff, we can manufacture five per 
cent. cheaper than the Enelish. We will suppose 
this assumption to be true, and that 81,000 worth 
of iron can be manufaetured, not cheaper, but as 
cheap, as the same quality and amount in Ene- 
land. Now, sir, we will leave out of the estimate 
the cost of freighting the foreign iron to the ely 
of New York, but will suppose that a tariil of 30 
per cent. ad valorem is imposed upon the foreign 
iron. The account will stand— 

Dioniestie: 1Olivs sos ive ds chee ins ctaie'e Gee 
Foreign iron, with the 30 per cent. tariff... 1,300 

Unless some individual is patriotic enough to 
pay the $1,300 for the same amount of tron he 
could buy for $1,000, the foreign article would be 
excluded, and no revenue would be realized from it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, apply the same reasoning 
to sugar, salt, spirits, cotton goods, woollen goods, 
and every other description of goods manufactured 
here and in foreign countries, and they would be 
excluded, and revenue would be cut off, unless the 
advocates of protection should generously step 
forward, and show their horror for direct taxation 
by purchasing the foreign fabric, although they 
assert they could obtain as good an article of the 
domestic manufacture, and get it the amount of the 
tariff less, than they would pay for the foreign 
article. 

The inevitable result of the doctrine of Mr. 
Greeley, and of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
[Mr. Srewarr,]| that the ‘higher the tariff the 
lower the goods,”’ is direct taration; and, as hon- 
est men, it is their duty to proclaim this result, as 
well as the other, to their supporters. Both these 
gentlemen undoubtedly express great alarm at the 
idea of direct taxation, and yet they seek to estab- 
lish a system which they assert will produce a 
result ending in direct taxation. 

While upon this branch of the subject, I beg 
leave, Mr. Chairman, to adduce some authority 
which I trust will not be without its influence with 
the Whig party, as to the effect of a tariff upon 
prices: 

Mr. Olay. 

“ The exporter of an article, if he invests its proceeds in 
a foreign market, takes care to make the investment in such 
merchandise as, when brought home, he can sell with a fair 
profit; and, consequently, the consumer would pay the origi- 
nal cost, and charges and profits.”°—Vol. 2, p. 36, Life and 
Speeches of Henry Clay, by Greeley & McEtrath, 1844. 

Again: 

“If there is any truth in political economy, it cannot be 
that result will agree with the prediction; for we are in- 
structed, by all experience, that the consumption of any article 
is in proportion to the reduction of its price, and that, in 
general, it may be taken as a rule, that the duly on an article 
Jorms a portion of its price.” —Same volume, page 144. 
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Mr. Webster in 1A. 


6 Our whole annual consumption of this article (iron) is | 
supposed by the chairman of the committee to be 45,000 or 
50,000 ton Let us suppose the latter. The amount of our 
own manufacture he estimates, | think, at 12,000tons. The 
present duty (ie24) on the imported article is 815 per ton; 
and as Liis duly causes, of course, an ¢ qua alent augmentation 
vf the price of the home manufacture, the whole increase of 
price is equal to $75,000 annually. This sum we pay on a 
raw material, and upon an absolute necessary of life. ‘The 
bill proposes to raise the duty from S15 to &22 50 per ton, 
which would be equal to 81,125,000 on the whole annual 
consuniption. So that, suppose the point of prohibition, 
which is aimed at by some gentlemen, to be attained, the 
consumers of the article would poy this last-mentioned sum 
every vear to tie producers of it, over and above the price 
at which they could supply themselves with the same article 
from other sources,’ | 

E’vtract from the report of John Q. Adams in 1832. 

* "The doctrine that duties of impost cheapen the price of 
the articles upon which they are levied, seems to conflict 
with the dictates of common sense. The duty operates as a 
bounty, or premium, to the domestic manufacturer, But by 
Whomis it paid? Certainly by the purchaser of the article, 
Whether of foreign or domestic manutacture. The duty con 
slilules a part of the price of the wh ple mass of the articles in 
market It is substantially pid upon the article of domestic 
manufacture, as well as upon that of foreign pre duction Upon 
the one itis a BOUNTY —upon the othera BURDEN; and 
the repeal of the tax must operate as an equivalent reduction 
otthe pnice of the article, whether foreign or domestic. 

p : The general and permanent effect must be to 
increase the price of the article to the extent of the additional 
duty; and itis then pai ! by the consumer.”?’ 


But the point presented by the members upon 
the other side of the Hall is, that prices have fallen 
during the last twenty or thirty years. That is 
very true, Mr. Chairman; but how can it with 
truth be aseribed to our protective tariff? Prices 
have fallen throughout the world. 

i begin with the following table of prices of cer- 
tain articles of hardware in England: 


| 
Description of articles. i esneniiiindiins pabigpatimieateinns 
| 1818, | 1824. | 1898, | 1832 
| . d, 8. d,. 8. d. 8s d 
Braces of bits, 2 inaset.....|9 01/6 3144 2 10 


Shoe-lammers, per dozen....16 913 9/3 0 
Locks for doors, 6-inch, per } } 


| 
0 ey oe ee 38 0 FR 0 j15 i 6 


Hinges, cast butts, 6-inch, per| | 

MER idubias sik ster sacs 1010/0 7410 3310 33 
Shovel and tongs, fire-irons,} | | 

MOEIINE, Sicsessanconesecesl & 043).019/949-5 
Latches for doors,  bugh | 

thumbs, per dozen.......... lo 3/2 @/1 O]0 B 
Sad irons, per cwt............ » 6 20 0114 O}1L O 
‘Trace chains, per ewt.... .../28 025 O19 6 115 6 
Candlesticks, brass, 6-inch....] 211 }2 0/1 7} 1 2 
Bolts for doors, per gross...... Is 0)15 0/6 0/4 0 
{Anvils, per ewt.............61 2 0/20 0116 0}12 0 | 


The above table is taken from MceCulloch’s 
Commercial Dictionary. The great fall in price | 
upon the articles above named cannot be ascribed | 
to our protective tariffs. In referring to the prices 
of foreagn goods sold in our market, it seems that 
the advocates of the protective policy have entirely 
overlooked the fact, that there is a fore ign compe- 
tition for our market. They assert that domestic | 
competition will bring down prices; if so, the 
competition prevailing in manufacturing establish- | 
ments throughout the world would induce foreign- | 
ers, by struggling for our market, to keep down 
the prices. Other causes have operated to produce 
the result. Mechanical skill has made wonderful 
improvements in machinery, which has been sub- | 
stituted for hand labor. "This has undoubtedly 
contributed more than any other event to lessen 
the price of roods. The farme r boy hesitates to 
cultivate the flax which, when manufactured by his 
mother’s hand, is to become his raiment: the! 
busy hum of the wheel which we listened to in 
our childhood is nearly hushed; the sound of the 
blacksmith’s hammer 1s scarcely heard moulding 
his nail from the hissing iron; and in their stead 


are heard the confusing sounds of the spindle and | 


the loom as their complicated machinery, almost 
without the aid of human hands, unfolds to view 
the curious specimens of its skill, while the steady 
and unceasing fall of the well-fashioned nail, as it 


drops from the mill, proclaims the substitution of 


artificial for natural power. 


‘The low price of the raw material and of food | 


as our forests disappear and broad acres yield 
their harvests as a reward for toil, is by no means 
an unimportant cause for the fall of manufactured 
goods within the last thirty years 


But, Mr. Chairman, a great question for the 


country to consider is the comparative price of | 


manufactured articles before and since the passage 


of the act of 1842. If the arguments of gentlemen 
upon the other side of this Hall be true, there should 
be a decline of prices since the passage of the pro- 
tective tariff of that year. 

It is well, Mr. Chairman, to examine the prices 
of domestic goods since the passage of the ta- 
riff act of 1842, and ascertain if it is true that 
the “higher the tariff the lower the price of 
roods.’’ 

Wholesale price of domestic goods on the first day of August, 

1842 and 1844, taken from the sales-books of the selling 

agents, and copied into the New York Morning News. 


TABLE I. 


Articles. 1842, 1844, 
Brown cotton flannels, Hamilton, per yard.....cts. 10; 11} 
Glasgow jeans, per yard..........- pivhkeenctuaa hare 17 WW 
Sheep’s gray casinets, per yard......ceeeeeeeeees 300 «45 
37-inch brown sheetings, In. Head, per yard ..... 7, «68 
37-inch brown sheetings, Oella B., per yard ...... 7 & 
37-inch brown sheetings, Savage factory, per yard. 8 g 
37-inch brown sheetings, Stark company, per yard 7 Ri 
37-inch brown sheetings, Thistle factory, per yard 6) 8 
27-inch brown sheetings, Thistle factory, per yard 5 6! 
37-inch brown sheetings, Patuxentcompany,peryd 7} &} 
14-inch Osnaburgs, grays, Patapsco factory, pryd.10} 12 
Penitentiary plaids and stripes, per vard.........+ 10 «It 
Salisbury company scarlet flannels, No. 12 to 26 
INCIUSIVE, PET VATA... ccceceeceeceesevesceceess 18 2} 
Merrimack blue prints, per vard......ceeeveeeees ih Mt 
Fall River blue prints, per vard..... Say 60 eo aenes 10-104 
Maverick sattinets, per yard.........cccsscesvesecs o7h 675 


I now give the price of iron in the New York 
market on the 30th July, in each of the years of 
1842 and 1845: 

TABLE II. 





Articles. 1842. 1845. 
tar, Russia, P. 8. 1.,8102 50 to $105 0 810250 to $105 0 
PGE ie sca seseecd eo 0 - m5 0 
American rolled...... 65 0 to 70 0 & O 
Sheetiron (Rus.) p.Jb. 013) to 014 13 


Sheet iron (English 

and Ameriean)p. Ib. 0 5 to 0 5} OG 329. 0 7 
Hoops (English and 

American) perewt. 425 to 475 5 50 to 6 50 

I now give the prices of sugar in the New York 
market on the same day of the month, in the same 
years. 


1 
2 


TABLE UL. 


Articles. 1842. 1845. 
-—_-_- eee. (ate 
St. Croix, per Ib.........5} cts. to 5} cts. 6} cts. to 8 cts. 
| New Orleans, per Ib.....0} to 4h 5 to 73 
| Havana, white, per Ib....7} to 9 10 to 103 
Havana, brown, per Ib... 1} 7h to 9 


Lastly, I give the prices of certain other articles 


in the New York market in the month of June of 


each of the years of 1843 and 1844, taken from the 
New York Evening Post. 
TABLE IV. 


Dover prints, per yard.........00 coccecese @ Cts. 11) cts. 
Merrimack prints, per yard........eeeeeeee li} 133 
Chickopee D. brown sheetings, per yard.... 6} Rh 
Amoskeag, brown, per yard,........ éenave 64 8} 
Summer pantaloon stuffs, per yard,........12} 16 
Boott-mill cotton, per yard.........ceeeeees 8 10 
Scarlet, white, and yellow flannels, per vard.18 25 
Scarlet, white, and yellow flannels, per yard .20 27} 
Scarlet, white, and vellow flannels, per yard .27 35 
Broadcloths, per yard ....... Kecbewesess $200 $250 
Broadcloths, per yard ..........+2se06 -« 2373 350 


TABLE V. 
From the July No. of Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine, 1844. 





oe Jan’ry,| Jan’ry | Jan’ry,| Jan’ry,|Jan’ry, 
mesa | Is40. | Isat. | 1842. | 1843. | 1844. 


Tron anvils, per Ib../ $0 9! 


|__| 


0 O95} $0 08;) $0 08)) 30 O23 








Bars, common Eng-} | | | 
lish rolled, p. ton.) 7625. [ 7125 | 5250] 5375 | 5375 
Bars, refined Eng-| | } 
lish rolled ....... | 9375 | 8750 | 7625 | 6750 | 6750 
Bars, American re-| | 
ere oe ; 9000 | 8500 | 7750 | 6500 | 6750 
, Blooms, American.| 6000 | 5250 | 5000 | 4750 | 5250 
Nails,wrought,p.lb| 118} 112} Joa! 9 | 9 
Nails, cut, per Ib...] 5 5h 51] 33) 43 
Pigs, per ton....... 3525 | 3250 | 3100 | 25.00 | 97 50 
Scythes, per dozen.| 13 00 1250 | 1250 9 00 9 00 
Shovels, per dozen.| 10 00 9 50 9 00 725 | 725 
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one enhanced in price from June, 1843, to June 


_ Now, sir, if competition, under the tariff of 1842, | 
is to bring down the price of the manufactured ar- | 


ticle, according to their theory, why not carry it 
out in practice ? 

Of the sixteen articles specified in table No. 1, 
fourteen have increased in price from 1842 to 1844; 
two remain at the same cost. 


There are six articles contained in table No. 2: | 


four have increased in price from 1842 to 1845, 
one has not varied, one has slightly fallen. 

Of the four articles contained in table No. 3, 
every one rose in value from 1842 to 1845. 


1844. 

Mr. Chairman, important facts may be gathered 
from table No. 5; it contains ten articles. Wile 
the tariff was descending in its scale, under the 
operation of the compromise act, from 1840 to 1s 42, 
every article specified in the list fell in price ; but, 
after the passage of the tariff of 1842, and from 
January, 1843, to January, 1844, four of the ar- 
ticles increased in price, and six remained sta- 
tionery. 

FROM HUNT’S MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE, MAY No. 1845. 
Prices of manufactured articles in the New York market ut 
different periods. 





—$——— 


| 1843. | 1844. 


ARTICLES. 





Octo- | Febru-| April June 8,!s pt. 7 


ber. | ary. | 20. | | 





Cordage, Americ’n, | | } 
per 100 pounds. . | $12 00 | $12 00 $1200 $12 00 | $12 00 
Cotton bagging, Ky. | 

per 100 yards ...| 1600} 1600; 1600) 1700} 1700! 
Lead, pig, per 100 | 
pounds ........ | 345] 355} 3930 345| 347} 
Molasses, N. O. per | | 
100 galions.....| 2700 





| 
3200) 3000) 3100) 3209! 





| 
| * 
Steel, per 100} | 
pounds........| 500} 500) 500, 500 500 | 
Sugar, N. O., per | | 
100 pounds..... > 87 725| 737! 725 > 
. { 


Now, Mr. Chairman, notwithstanding the fal- 
lacy of the assertion, that the higher the tariff the 
lower the price, the advocates of the protective pol- 
icy adhere to it with wonderful tenacity; and those 
members upon this floor, who, like the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Srewarr,] have the 
moral courage to iterate and reiterate the assertion, 
even if they are not personally interested, in dol- 
lars and cents, in manufacturing establishments, 
still they receive the commendation of the lords of 


| the spindle, in complimentary subscriptions for their 


speeches. I have taken the following communi- 
cation from the National Intelligencer of June, 1846: 
[COMMUNICATED.] 

“THe Hon. Apnotr Lawrence.—This gentleman, with 
his characteristic liberality and patriotism, has authorized 
the printing, at Washington, of twenty thousand copies of 
Mr. Stewart’s Speech ‘in defence of the protective policy,’ 
for distribution, directing the printer to draw on him for all 
expenses. The diffusien of such documents, at this tine, 
in the South and West, cannot fail to produce salutary ef 
feet. The author of this speech may well be proud of such 
a compliment from such a source. M.” 

Now, sir, when this wealthy manufacturer, who 
has made an immense fortune under the operation 
of the swindling protective system, comes forward, 
with his ** characteristic liberality,’’ to enlighten 
the **South and West,” he had better express his 
very disinterested regards for them by sending forth 
20,000 copies of a speech delivered by some other 
person than the member from Pennsylvania, (Mr. 
STEWART. | ; 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania might very 

—™ a “ r 
appropriately quote the following language, when 
addressing the manufacturers: 

« Thine own true knight, 
by day or night, 
Or any kind of light, 
With all my might, 
For thee to fight.” 


| We know him. 


9,—PRICE OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 


It is not to be supposed that in every instance 
absolute certainty can be attained in computing the 
prices of manufactured goods or of agricultural 
products; but I have endeavored to obtain informa- 
tion from the most reliable sources, that the facts 
upon this interesting question may be fairly placed 


| before the country. 


FROM HUNT’S MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE, MAY NO. 1545. 


| Price of United States produce in the New York market, at 


different periods. 





1843. | 1844. 


Oct. Feb. 14.! Apr. 20.. June 8. Sept. 7. 

















7 —— 
Cotton, N. Orleans,| ae a Se oT 
fair, 100 pounds $8 75 S10 75 $8 87 88 25 8 ® 
Flour, west. bbl....| 4 59 | 495} 5 06 4 56 ; s 
Wheat, west. bush.| 0 95 105) 112) 0 98 0 . 
Rye, bushel.......| 965] 070] O71) 065) ( > 
Corn, bushel......] 0 52 048) 054 | 0 47 |} 0 = | 
Beef, mess, p. bbl... 6 75 6 25 6 50 6 = . a 
Butter, p. 100 Ibs...| 14 00 | 16 00 | 18 00 15 00 | 11 0 
| Cheese, p. 100 Ibs... 5 50 5 50 7 00 m4 ; a 
Tobaceo,Kentucky| 6 50 650} 6 50 


Kleven articles are specified in table No. 4; every ‘ 
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In the foregoing list of nine articles of vital in- 
terest to the cultivators of the soil, seven have 
fallen in price from October, 1843, to September, 
i844. Rye increased in price two cents; the value 
of cheese remained the same. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
according to the theory of the protectionists, that 
the farmer is to be benefited by the high tariff, the 
price of his produce, should increase, instead of 
sink, in value. | 
FROM THE NEW YORK JOURNAL OF COMMERCE. 
Articles. Price in 1840, Price in 1844. | 


Beef, mess, per DDL. co.cc eee eens BIA QW. cee. $9 25 

Beef, prime, pt “a eee . eee 10 Deas: beaks 3 ~ » i 
Pork, mess, per DDI. ... eee eeeees #15 00...... &8 50 
Butter, prime, per ID..... eee eeeee 017 os ake 10 | 
Hams, smoked, per Ib..... ee ecceee 0 107...666. 0 5 | 
Flour, per bbL, Genese@...s.eee0e. 4 TD eeeeeeee 4 0 | 
Flour, per bbl, Ohi0.... 6. eee eeeee Olen caecas ee 
Corn meal, per barrel......cseeees 2 S7}....... 2 00 | 
Wheat, per bushel........ eeacvce MW kcacrte OOM | 
Corn, northern, per bushel,....... O S6...0006. 0 50 
Corn, southern, per bushel........ 0 52. ...... 0 47 


FROM HUNT’S MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE FOR NOV. 1845. 


Prices of cotton at Mobile, in the month of October, in the fol- | 
: lowing years: 


Years. Price per pound. 

Stee. . ue casnds We baa ein vnedbacesaccae. Sea. GOmen || 
1B42. 0s ceccvess condeveveviccrecccase CE 00 SCOR | 
AEE ee oe aus pebesatoctiosestwaseves @ OS CO. 4 
BES. ccc dnenewae oe cccccvccccscccccee LO Gicents. | 


; 


FROM HUNT’S MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE, APRIL No. 1845. 
Prices of cotton in Liverpool in 1844 and 1845. 





| | 1844. 1845. || 
I ncaa rdeiaieaccniaantik Somatenaemciiantiin 
\Upland, ordinary to middling....... 4) to 5ets 3) to3t ets 
iFair to good PT ci-canes Sees cerececoe 5} to 5k 4t to 43 | 
Good 10 fi@rs.ccseve keane Mavaenea o-| S$ to 53 | 4h 005 {| 
\New Orleans, ordinary to middling..| 44 to51 | 3ito 4! || 
iFair to good fAif.....eee-.ee teeees 5§ to 5} | 48 to4e | 
IGOOd.....cccceee eeedtccccocescces| SE 406 » to dt 
Choice MMR ssc ivctsescae cacvcecce) GAOT | 58t07 {| 
iAlabama, ordinary to middling......| 4} to 4} | 3to3h || 
\Fair to good | ecuweas chgewe oe 5to 5} 3} to 4} i] 
Mobile, ordinary to middling........ 4:to51 > 3to4 | 
Fair to good fair... eceseeeeeeeeees| S$tOHL | 42 todd |} 
Good to fine... ..eeeeee tecccccess es ofto6 | 43 to5t |} 


Fallen in every instance, notwithstanding the 
tariff of 1842. 

I would call the attention of the committee and 
the country to an examination of these tables. 
They illustrate the effect of the protective policy. 


10.—THE WHIGS OF TENNESSEE. 


Mr. Chairman, if I may be pardoned for the | 
digression, 1 will briefly allude to the position || 
hitherto occupied by the Whig party in Tennessee | 
upon this vexed question; mei may show the || 
effect which the policy they have so recently es- | 
poused will have upon the interests of that State, 
now the fifth in the Union. {| 

I have already referred, Mr. Chairman, to the | 
effect of General Jackson’s influence, when brought 
to bear against the protective policy resulting as it || 
did in the compromise act of 1833. I] 

I. Jonnw Bert.—On the 8th of January, 1832, | 
Hon. John Bell, of Tennessee, a man of great abil- 
ity, and not without his influence upon the destiny | 
of this country, made a speech against the protec- | 
tive policy. I believe, sir, he has been suggested by | 
several papers in Tennessee, as the next Whig 
candidate for the presidency, and therefore I as- 
sume, his opinions are entitled to considerable 


weight with his friends. In that speech Mr. Bell | 
remarked: 


“Never, Mr. Chairman, upon any occasion, have I at- || 
tempted to address an assembly with so strong a sense of || 
the importance of the subject, or with a deeper concern for | 
the issue of a question.”? “We have what is called the | 
American system, designed, it is said, and no doubt truly, 
to add to the national wealth. It is said that this system is 
necessary and proper in this country, because it is adopted 
and countenanced by the principal States of Europe. Let 
us briefly examine the solidity of this argument. The Euro- 
pean system of trade and commerce, as well as of general |! 
polities, is peculiar, and has objects in view totally different 
from those which are the only legitimate objects of the 
American States. It is a part of the very essence and na- | 
ture of European States to encourage monopolies ; and they | 
may be said to have been forced, upon a principle of self- | 
preservation, into the adoption of the protective system, 
With all its evils.?? “The capitalists, into whose hands the 
European policy has concentrated the fruits of the labor of | 
the people, are the sole reliance of the monarchs of Europe for 
*uppiles, upon every greatemergency. [sit not notorious, that | 
= greatest monarchs of Europe are reduced to the neces- 
me oT Conciliatng the support of the rich capitalists of their , 
7 ms,h . of other friendly Powers, before they dare to urge a 
ae towever just the cause? The capitalists have, in some | 

ise, aud in effect, become the sovereigns of Europe. They |! 
declare war and make peace.” 


We might pause, Mr. Chairman, in the perusal || 
these extracts, and reflect upon the facility with § 


i 
i 
ii 
} 


of 
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| painful alarm. 


| dens upon their industry. 


| notice and defence. 


The ' wriff—Mr. Chase. 


which the monopolists of this country can create || at the same time it gives point to his axe and his hoe, and 


a panic. We have an illustration of their influ- 
ence upon great questions since the commencement 
of the session, and the lordly and confident tone 


with which they talk of granting or withholding | 


loans to the Government in case of a rupture with 


{a foreign Power. 


But to the speech: 


“Now, sir, what must be thought of an American states 
man who would model the policy of these United States 
upon the basis of the European system? We have what is 
called an American system; but is it not clear, that it is the 
European system transferred to America, and without the 
slightest regard to the peculiar and distinguishing circum 
stances in the condition of the American States, in regard 
both to the form of government and their relative position ?”? 
‘The avowed design of the advocates of the protective sys 
tem, in this country, is to assimilate our own policy, in this 
respect, to that of the great European Powers.”? “ All mo 
nopolies, all restrictions upon the perfeet freedom of the 
citizen, in regard to trade, and every other species of indus- 


try not essential to the preservation of the order and morals | 


of society, are direetly at war with the great end and aim of 
all our political institutions.’ “Sir, the true American 
policy is, to preserve the natural equality of rank and influ 

ence, by discouragingthe accumulation of great wealth in the 


| hands of individual citizens.” 


Now, Mr. Chairman, if it was dangerous in 
1832 to create monopolies, vesting in capitalists the 


power to ‘*declare war and make peace,”’ subse- | 


quent events surely have not diminished the dan- 
ger; and if Mr. Bell had a deep concern for the 
issue of the question then, he must now suffer 
If it was ‘* the avowed design” of 
the protectionists in 1832, ‘to assimilate our own 


“9 


policy, in this respect, to that of the great Euro- | 


| pean Powers,” is Mr. Bell prepared to join them? 


And if so, is it because the ‘* avowed design” is | 
substituted for a system which will produce the | 


result he so much dreaded; or, in other words, 
because the design is not avowed!! 

But Mr. Bell well illustrates the folly of counter- 
yailing duties: 

‘The prejudices, the pride, and the resentment of the 
country Were appealed to, to sustain what was pronounced 


|| tobe a measure of just retaliation for the unjust exclusion 


of the British ports against our flour and other breadstuffs. 
It was said, that while that Government found in the United 


States a most profitable market for her manufactures, she |! 
| excluded from her markets, by her corn laws, one of the 


principal articles of American produce ; and to compensate 
this loss, as well as to furnish Great Britain, the ingenious 
device was fallen upon of creating a home market, by a tar 
upon ourselves. The superlative weakness and folly of this 
argument may be made manifest by the statement of a few 
simple facts.’? 


Now, sir, the distinguished -gentleman not only 


characterized this position by the term of ‘ super- | 


. . ° ° | 
lative weakness and folly,”’ but, what is still more 


|| conclusive, promised to prove it. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I think we can let that 
gentleman pass. 

Il. Ernram H. Foster.—This gentleman, 
whose influence with his party entitles his views to 
consideration, wrote a letter in 1839. In that docu- 
ment the gentleman made at least ftvo points. 

1. He illustrated the superior excellences of a di- 
rect, over an indirect system of taxation; which is, 
to say the least of it, a very liberal position for one 
whose party, now, not only eulogize an indirect 
tax, but one discriminating for protection. 

2. He explained the importance of lowering the 
price by reducing or removing the duty on several 
necessaries indispensable to the poor man. But 
there is so much richness contained in the letter, 
that I am induced to give some extracts: 


“The General Government, as I have elsewhere observ- | 


ed, collects its immense revenue by what politicians call an |) 


indirect tax; and the mysteries of a system which steals, in |! 


| silentimpunity, from unconscious purses, may easily deceive 


a well-informed community, whilst it imposes heavy bur- 


The necessary policy of our State | 


Government avoids all subterfuge, and, appealing openly to | 


| the pockets of the people, sustains itself by a direct and equal 


tax upon all the property of the country. Every citizen 
pays in proportion to his wealth and means, and the aggre- 
gate amount may be made to correspond, in a reasonable 
degree, with the wants of the treasury.”? “1 forbear any 
commentary upon the superior excellences of this system 
of taxation, but may briefly remark in passing along, that by 
reaching the sense of the dullest capacity, it excites the 


'} watchfulness and jealousy of all, and tends thereby, in an 


eminent degree, to secure the country against official pecu- 
lation and a wasteful consumption of the public money. 
may yet be our duty to consider if such a system would not 
promote economy and check the frightful increase of fraud 


It | 


and extravagance in the administration of the General Gov- | 


ernment.” ‘But there are other things in the short cata- 
logue of the wants of the poor, which, as it seems to me, 


should likewise engage our consideration, and claim our | 


f emulate the zeal that warms gener- 
ous bosoms, and would lower the price by reducing or re- 
moving the duty from that essential article which imparts 
sharpness and durability to the laboring man’s plough, whilst 
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nails out the piercing winds of winter from his humble hab- 
itation. IT would touch, too, with the same tender regurd, 
the tax that swells the cost of many other commodities, and 
which, howeverthey may be at times the choice of the rich, 
fall, from necessity, to the invariable lot of the poor.” 

IIT. In 1841-°42, the Whig members of the Le- 
fislature of Tennessee published an address, 1 
which they animadverted with some severity upon 
the course pursued by the thirteen Democratic Sen- 
ators with regard to the election of United States 
Senators. In theestimation of the signers of that 
address, much depended upon the representation 
of ‘Tennessee in the Senate of the United States. 
Among other reasons, the y enumerate the follow- 
ing: 

* And we remind yon, fellow-citizens, that at the present 
session of Congress Tennessee's representation, and of 
course her political power in that august body, is to he fired 
for the nert ten years! And we remind you, that upon the 
careful attention by the South and West of their due and 
constitutional Federal power in representation depend their 
security of possession and title to slares—depend their su 
cessful and rightful enjoyment of reward and profit from the 
industrious cultivation and production of the great staples of 
soil and climate—depend their interests in the long and un 
mitigated, vet continued conthet between the manufacturing 
and agricultural States, for free trade or a protective tariff”? 
&e. 

Mr. Chairman, I find this address is signed by 
fifty Whig members of the Legislature of 'Tennes- 
see. Among them stand recorded the names of 
many of the most influential of that party. I dis- 
cover the name of my colleague, [Mr. Ew1ne,] 1s 
one of the fifty. 

Mr. Ewina. 
from? 

Mr. Cuase. From a certain address, signed by 

y . ® .* rer 
the Whig members of the Legislature of ‘Tennes- 
see during the session of 1841-42. 

Mr. Ewrne, with great good humor: Are you 
certain my name is signed to the address ? 

Mr. Cuase. I will assert that faet, unless my 
colleague wishes to put in the plea of nonest factum. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I will frankly admit that 
no positive and unequivocal preference is expressed 
in the language for free trade over a protective 
tariff; yet we are led to the belief, if language is in- 


What document are you reading 


| tended to convey ideas, that their choice was not 


a protective tariff in preference to free trade. In fact, 


| when we recollect the allusion made to the interest 
| which they had ** in the long and unmitigated, yet 


continued conflict between the manufacturing and 
azricultural States for free trade or a protective tariff,” 
bearing in mind that Tennessee was what is called 
an agricultural State, we are almost irresistibly 
driven to the conclusion that they inclined to free 
trade, and against a protective taf. They allude 
to an interest. An interest in what? An interest 
in acertain struggle then zgoingon. Between whom? 
The manufacturing and agricultural States. For 
what? Free trade or a protective tariff!!! The 
manufacturing States were unquestionably strug- 


| gling for a protective tariff; the agricultural States, 
| therefore, must have been contending for free trade. 


| If, therefore, Tennessee took an 


part in the 
‘¢ conflict,’’ it must have been on the side of free 
trade, because she was an agricultural State; con- 


|| sequently, these gentlemen, if they meant anything, 


recretted that Senators could not be elected to array 


| themselves upon the side of free trade, and against 


a protective tariff. 

4. Whig Members in Congress, 1842.—It is a fact 
worthy of recollection, that the Whig members in 
the 27th Congress from Tennessee, with but one 
exception, voted against the tariff of 1842. 

The bill passed the House of Representatives by 
the following vote: Yeas 104, nays 103. ‘The 
Tennessee delegation voted— 

YEA—Jozeph L. Williams—l. 

NAYS—Thos. D. Amold, A. V. Brown, Milton Brown, 
W. B. Campbell, Thomas J. Campbell, Robert 8. Caruthers, 
Meredith P. Gentry, Cave Johnson, Abraham McClellan, 
H. L. Turney, H. M. Watterson, and C. H. Williams—12. 

But it is right to admit, Mr. Chairman, that some 
of the Whigs who voted against the bill, assign as 
a reason for having done so, that a clause autho- 
rizing the distribution of the proceeds of the sales of 
public lands in certain cases contained in a former 
act, was repealed by the act of 1842. Now, sir, 
give them the full benefit of this defence, and what 
does it avail them? They voted against the act of 
1842. If I now understand their views, they are 


for the act of 1842: why thischange? Not because 


there is a distribution clause in the act of 1842. 
No, sir; that bill remains unaltered since its pas- 
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saee. ‘There was no distribution clause in the bill 
then, there is none now; they voted againstit then, 
they are for itnow. ‘Their votes were cast acainst 
iti 1842 for the want of a distribution clause. Do 
they : 

bout | 
1 


bill pas 


stain it now for the same reason? 


us take another view of this defe nee, A 
sed the House of Representatives on the 
16th of July, 1642, in which was the following 


fection: 


Bre. 27. And le it further enacted, That the provisoite 
the sixth section of the act entitled ** An act to appropriate 
the proceeds of the sales of the publie lands and to grant pre 


emplion right approved September 4, ledl, be, and the 
sruine is hereby, repealed. 


The previ oot the act allude d to ¢§ yr ( fie d, if it 
Ww nece ivy Lo Impose duties hiehes than 20 per 
cent., provided in the Cx mpromuse act, then the 
distribution authorized im that act she uld cease, 
"The act which passed the Hlouse of Repre septa 


vetoed ny President Tyle r. 
wt yon accountoft the repe il of that proviso, 
Now to render the excuse of centlemen available 


for voting azainst the tariff of |> yu on the eround 


that there was no distribution clause init, they must 

have vote 1 for the act white Pas ed the Hlouse of 

Rejprire entativer, July 16, 184%, and which did con- 

tama distribution clause \nd yet. sir, we find 
: ¥ 

the Whig portion of the del n from ‘Tennes- 


Fee equally divided upon that lilt. 
YEAS—™M rs. Arnold, T. J. Campbell, M. P. Gentry, 
J. 1. Willian 
NAYS-—M ra. Milton Brow William B. Campbell, 
Robert L. Caruthers, C. HL. Williams 
T have thus examined the 
party down to 1842. 
to have been forced by unfortunate 


ition of the W hig 
Since that period they seem 
alliances, or 
other causes, from the ir former cround: 


turned their bayone 


the y have 
upon ther old ass 


mclates 


: 
and are now batthne with all the zeal of new con 
verts for the protective policy and the odious tariff 
of 1842, 


‘* Man’s a strange animal, and makes strange use 


Of lis own nature and the varius arte; 
And likes particularly to produce 

Some new erperiment to show his parts.”? 

Having disposed of this branch of my speech, I 
will now illustrate the effect of the 
‘Tennessee Whies as they are now 
{ts ¢ f that State and of 
premise, 
runaranty the 


tactics of thre 
understood, 
upon the intere vwericulture 
however, that I will not 

permanency of a system of Whig 
discipline at war with the welfare of the majority of 
the citizens of Tennessee. 


generally: 


11.—HOME MARKET. 


It is with no little confidence that the friends of 
the res system hold up to the farmer the 
blessings of a home market. 
stantly the theme of their pr 


trictive 
Its import mce ims con- 
' praise, until the foreign 
market, commerce, and everything else, sinks into 
nothingness. ‘They assert that a high tariff will 
produce competition—the farmer will abandon his 
plough and become a consumer instead of a pro- 
ducer; all resultine in this clorious home market. 
Mr. Chairman, there might be some plausibility in 
this assumption, if there were no forests to be 
cleared up, if the amount of production of the 
American soil had reached its highest pomt, or if 
the power : hould cease which mankind possess of 
beretting their species. But, sir, the onk and the 
pine spreading far westward to the 
are yet waving their towering forms undisturbed by 
the woodman’s axe. Vast and cloomy forests are 
only tenanted by howling beasts and lurking sav- 


ages. Oursoil repays bountifully the hus! 


Pacific oce an, 


rt dman’'s 
industry: europe still pours forth her thousands 
annually, seeking liberty and happiness. Man yet 
sagew to breathe the pure airof heaven, and quench 
his thirst from the cocl waters which burst from 
her hills, to confinement in unhealthy manufac- 
tories; and, shunning the toils of the crowded, con- 
fined, and joyle SS corporations, seeks indepen- 
dence and happiness in the country, ‘** where the 
cricketis heard upon his hearth, and where his fire 
never foes out,’”’ 

Cast your mind over this vast country, commen- 
cing upon the eastern border, and running along 
the line dividing this country from the posses- 
sions of Eneland, to the Pacific; thence down the 
Rio Grande, round the Gulf and along the Atlantic 
coast, to the beginning. Within this line is en- 
closed an empire with more resources than any 
other on earth, and with a hardy, honest, and 
industrious people to develop them. Even east of 
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the Allevhanies and west of the Rocky Mountains, 
the soul and climate might well please and satisfy 
the mind. But when it attempts to take in the 
valley of the Mississippi—its water power, its vast 
and fertile plains, its millions of acres of rich and 
virgin soil, the myriads of human beings who are 
destuned to develop its immense resources, the 
amountof produce which wil! float down tts bosom 

i 


seeking a market throughout the world:—when 
we think ofall this, emouons almost of contempt 
arize in our mind at the idea of crowding the agri- 
cultural products of such a country upon a home 
market!! and of confining its resources within its 
own borders. 

but let me refer. Mr. Chairman, to some of the 
agricultural productions of this country. Accord- 
of Mr. Ellsworth, the following 
is the amount of wheat and Indian corn raised in 
the United States in 1842-43-44, viz: 
Years. Number of bushels. 

Wheat. Indian corn. 

LRAD. skin ue ce don oa RET eee 441,829,246 
HBAS. aa < sa004 ob hen ene oaoee 494,618,306 
95.607 009 421 .953.000 


1,358,400 552 
report of the present 

of Patents, the Honorable Edmund 
Burke, made Pebruary 24, 1846, it appears that 
there was raised in this country in 1845— 


ine to the re port 


[Ass ccc bree ose» 
298 235, 190 
Ry an examination of the 


Conitaisstoner 


i 


Of wheat... . 2c. eeee 106,548,000 bushels. 
OF CORN. oo 20.0:s0 0 0002s sShi oem do. 
Of the amount of corn raised in 1845, Tennessee 
POIBOE «5.6 oo 000s ons.0 os $1 eOO TOU UMIOGIS, 


More than Ohio..........12,665,000 = do. 
More than Kentucky......15,440,000 do. 
More than New York... ..57,015,000 do. 
More than Pennsylvania...53.139,000 — do. 
More than Vircinia....... 4,299,300 do. 
\lore than the States of Michigan, Florida, Lou- 
Mississippi, South Carolina, Maryland, 
Delaware, New Jersey, Vermont, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, M: SSA husetts, Ne W Liampshire, 


Maine, and Cie orgia—comprising more than half 


the State 


in this Union. 
1 


I have ascertained from the last report of the 
Commisstoner of Patents, that in 1845 Tennessee 
rais d, of tobacco, 37.109.000 pounds. 

\lore than any other State, except Kentucky. 

More than Virginia. ....... 6,891,000 pounds, 

Mlore than Missourt........23,655,000 pounds, 

\Nlore than the States of Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, North Carolia, 
and Missouri. ...ee.eeeeeee» 010,610,400 pounds. 

‘Vennessee raised, of cotton, in 1845, 48,000,000 
po mds, 

More than any other State, except Georgia, Al- 
abama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

I'rom the report of the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents, of 1846, the number of hogs raised in 1839 in 
Tennessee were 2,926,607. More than any other 
State in the Union. 

‘These siatistics show that Tennessee is one of 
the most important agricultural States in the Union. 
And are her interests to be disregarded and pros- 
trated to promote the welfare of the manufacturing 
States? 

Mr. Chairman, it is a matter of no little interest 
to the pe ople of ‘Tennessee to obtain a market for 
the large surplus produce which they raise. Per- 
haps no State would be more injured by an ad- 
herence to the policy of the restrictive system, 
advocated by the Whig portion of the delegation 
from that State. What will they do with their 
corn, cotton, hogs, and tobacco, if that system is 
adhere d to? 
these articles? Not in ‘Tennessee, certainly. 
Then how much better to abandon at once and 
forever the restrictive policy, and let the farmer 
purchase and sell where he ‘pleases. Offer liberal 
propositions to foreign Powers, set the example 
by taking the vanguard in the great free-trade 
struggle, which is to knock the shackles from 
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Where is the home market for all | 


commerce and annihilate the principle of protec- 


tion, Already have the free-trade propositions of 
the President of the United States and the able 
Report of the Secretary of the Treasury produced 
their effect in England. ; 

The editors of the National Intelligencer, on the 
2ist of February, 1846, remarked: ** It is indeed 
‘not improbable that the free-trade propositions of 
‘ our Secretary accelerated, if they did not prompt, 
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‘the kindred measure in England of a total renea! 
taf . nee OO ; peal 
of the corn laws. 
If such a fortunate result has been produced by 
the liberal course of our Government, what ind) 
ments have we to persevere in our efforts to 


. pla e 
our commercial regulations upon the best footine 
with all the Powers of the earth. Itis a part of 

i 


the policy of European Governments “ to encoy». 
age monopolies,” says Mr. Bell. 
our duty to discourage them. It is our duty 
make the advance in the approach to free trade 
and, by our influence and example, induce ot 
Governments to follow our lead. 

I take great pleasure in recommending to my 
colleagues upon the other side of the Hall (as wel] 
as to the Whig party generally) the opinicns of a 
Senator standing high in their favor. The Jan. 
guage of that Senator (Mr. Webster) was used in 
a recent specch in the Senate; and if it were jn 
order, | would read an extract from it. 

{Mr. Granam, in his seat: Read it.] 

Well, Iwill do so. He was alluding toa speech 
made by him at Baltimore in 1843. He said: 

“Sir, my correspondence, public and private, with Eng 
land, then led ine to auticipate, before long, some elianege in 
the policy of England with respect to certain articles, the 
produce of this country—some change with re- pect to the 
policy of the corn laws. And [ suggested in that s 


It is ex rtainly 


’ 


her 


peeen 
how very important it would be, if things should so turn out 
as that that great product of ours—the Indian corn—ot which 


we raised five times as much as we do of wheat—t pro 
duct of the West and Southweet—especially of the State 
of ‘Tennessee, which raised annually [ did not know how 
many millions,—I suggested, I say, the great good fortun 
that would happen, if an arrangement could be made by 
Which that article of human food could be freely iniported 
iuto England. And [ said, that in the spirit that prevailed, 
and which T Knew prevailed—I knew that the topic had 
been discussed in the board of trade in England—i! an ar- 
rangement could be made, in some proper manner, to pro 
duce such a result, it would be a piece of great good | 
tune.” 


[- 


The distinguished Senator has not over-estima- 
ted the great good fortune which such an arranve- 
ment would confer upon Tennessee. 

Already are they learning the value, in Ireland, 
of Indian corn, as an important portion of their 
food; and when they have become skilful in its 
preparation for the table, it will constitute a cheap 
and very necessary part of their subsistence. Thus 
will be opened to the Tennessee planter, by “a 
piece of great good fortune,” a market for his corn, 
of which he would be deprived, to a great extent, 
by an obstinate adherence to an exploded policy. 

As an illustration of the increased importance of 
Indian corn as an article of food in England, | beg 
leave to refer to a speech made by Sir Robert Peel, 
in the House of Commons, April 8, 1846: 


“Sir Robert Peel then said: Sir, I wish to be excused by 
honorable members for taking this Opportunity of menvon- 
ing asubject of immense importance. I hope that honor- 
abie gentlemen will make no answer to my statement or 
my appeal, and that what I am about to say will lead to no 
di-cussion. L trust that honorable gentlemen will consider 
that I am influenced solely by my strong impressions as to 
the state of the country. I/eieve that a great revolution 
tuking place in Trelind by the introduction of meal made of 
Indian corn, and that there hus been created a new tuste for a 
betier and more gencrous description of food. We find, trom 
the example of workmen on railways, who are subsisting 
for the first time on an article of foreign produce, on which 
they had never before been accustomed to live, that they 
are able to work much longer, are much better than when they 
subsisted on thut watery food, the potato. [Cheers.] Notwith- 
standing the prejudices which have existed again-t this 
meal, but which are in the course of removal, there is an 
immense demund Jor the P thlication pointing out the wi yin 
which the meal can be cooked und dressed in the most approved 
munner in Ircland. Indian corn, however, is now adinitted 
by asort of sufferance, under an order of the Treasury—what 
is wanted is the decision of Parliament. [Che ers.] It 
would, sir, give increased confidence to the importers, if the 
law were settled, and if those engaged in these speculations 
in the United States could have the guaranty of an act of 

*arliament, instead of an order of the Treasury.” 

It is very easy for wise and liberal statesmen to 
take the burdens from commerce. Mutual com- 
promises must be resorted to by a mutual reduc- 
tion of tariffs. It was in this spirit that Mr. Clay 
was induced to take the tariff entirely off from 
French silks in 1833. He assigns the reasons In 
the following manner: 

“ By the bill of the last session, the duty on French silks 
was fixed at five per centum, and that on Chinese silks at 
ten per centum, ad valorem. By the bill now proposed, the 
duty on French silks is proposed to be repealed, leaving the 
other untouched. I wiil frankly state why I made this dis- 
tinction. It has been a subject of anxious desire with me, 
to sce our commerce with France increased. France, though 
not so long a customer in the great staples of our country as 
Great Britain, is a great, growing customer. I have been 
much struck with a fact going to prove this, which accident- 


‘ ally came to my knowledge the other day, which is, that, 
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within the short period of fourteen years, the amount of 
consumption, 1 France, of the great southern staple of cot- 


ton, has been trippled.”°—Speech of H. Olay, 12th Feb., 1833, 


upon introducing the Compromise ict. 

I will proceed further to illustrate the famous 
home market, so much eulogized by the Whigs. 

The paragraph may be found in the Daily Na- 
tional Intelligencer, of May 25, 1846. 

« The subject of the cotton manufactures is one of sur- 
passing interest to the grower of cotton, the grower of grain, 
and the manufacturer himself.” 

The last part of the proposition is self-evident, 
and requires no proof. I will examine. the first 
two. | have obtained from Lowell, Massachusetts, 
information of a highly interesting character, which 
is headed ** Statistics of Lowell Manufactures, 
January 1842, 1843, 1845, compiled from authentic 
sources.”? I presume the statements contained 
therein are as favorable as the facts would justify, 
to the manufacturers; they are probably made out 
by their direction. At all events, those interested 
in the factories deal them out quite liberally to 
visiters. These tables contained in the appendix, 
are posted up through the mills qt Lowell, to show 
the umount of business transacted there each year. 
By an examination of the appendix, it will be easy 
to ascertain the amount consumed at Lowell of 
seven articles, during the years 1842, 1843, and 
1845. 


1842. 1843. Is45. 


3,580 3,090 3,270 


Cords of wood per ann.. 
Pounds of cotton con- 

MMC ives sn seenenes 28,764,000 |22,568,000 24,128,000 
Tons anthracite coal per 


ANNUM vercccccceccecs 11,410 12.300 12,500 
Gallons of oil per annum 75,689 80,1e9 67,842 
Consumption of starch, 

pounds per annum,... £00,000 800,000 800,000 
Consumption of four for | | | 

starch in mills, print) 

works, and bleaching, | 

barrels per annuim.... 4,000 4,000 4,000 


Consumption of  char-| | 


coal, bushels per ann.. 600,000) 600.000 600.000 


Now, sir, Lowell is called * the City of Spin- 
dies,’ and sometimes ‘**‘ the Manchester of Amer- 
ica.”” No person can visit it without being struck 
with surprise and wonder at the immense business 
carried on there. Yet, sir, what has been the re- 
sult for the three years above specified, so far as 
cotton is concerned, and some other agricultural 
products? It should not be forgotten that the first 
year alluded to witnessed the passage of the act of 
1842, which was to give a new impulse to every 
kind of business, and afford a home market to the 
farmer. ‘The next period is 1843, and the last 
1845—after the tariff had been in operation about 
three years. . 

And what was the result? Why, there was a 
falling off in the consumption of three articles from 
1842 to 1845, one increased, and three remained 
thesame. ‘The Intelligencer says that ** the sub- 
ect of cotton manufactures is one of surpassing in- 
terest to the grower of cotton,’ &c. But how is 
it proved? Certainly not by the increased con- 
sumption at Lowell. The amount consumed is 
6,196,000 pounds less in 1843 than in 1842, and 
4,686,000 pounds less in 1845 than in 1842. Much 
importance is attached to the vast and increased 
consumption of starch in the manufacturing estab- 
lishments, yet the amount used at Lowell during 
the three years did not increase. 

The ground assumed by those who advocate the 
restrictive system is, a tariff for protection, designed 
either to exclude the foreign article, or to raise the 
price so much, by adding a high duty to its original 
cost, that the farmer cannot purchase it; and thus 
force him, by legislation, to buy of the American 
manufacturer. "Their position means this, or it 
means nothing. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, when their propositions 
are thus plainly stated and understood, the inquiry 
arises, is it founded in justice and fair ieicliog? 
Suppose the State’of Tennessee should enact a law 
the effect of which would be to prevent the farmer 
from purchasing any fabric without the limits of 
that State, and should disregard the assertion that 
goods could be purchased cheaper in Kentucky, 
New York, or New Orleans; assigning as a reason 
for thus foreing trade into particular channels, that 
by an adherence to this policy, manufacturing 
establishments would spring up, goods would he 
brought down by competition, the farmer would 
get a home market, without the trouble of going to 
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New Orleans, and the citizens of the State would 
become prosperous, happy, and rich, by trading 
with each other. Following up this ‘** wise and 
statesmanlike policy,” imagine that the manufae- 
turers of the county of Davidson, in Tennessee, 
should consider themselves authorized to force the 
farmers of that county to purchase all their articles 
from them, and the same objection should be raised 
by the farmer, that he could make better bargains 
in New Orleans or New York. He is again econ- 
founded with the argument, that, althouch they 
cannot now manufacture as cheap as the citizens of 
other States, yet by receiving a generous protection 
for a term of years, competition will spring up, 
prices will be reduced, and then the farmers of 
Davidson will find a home market, prosperity will 
reign throughout the county, and her citizens will 
become contented and wealthy, by trading with 
each other. ’ 

Again, Mr. Chairman, suppose an old patriarch, 
the father of many children, should collect them 
together, to give advice well matured, and coun- 
sel the result of much reflection. He informs 
them that the cultivation of the soil is the natural 
occupation of man, but that they would become 
more independent and happy if a portion would 
turn their attention to manufacturing, thus furnish- 
ing for the rest a home market. The objection is 
raised, that they prefer the cultivation of their soil 
to the heated and unwholesome atmosphere of a 
factory or a workshop: and that their neighbors are 
already engaged in that business, affording them 
an opportunity to exchange their surplus produce 
for manufactured goods. But the patriarch insists 
that although for a period the tax would be some- 
what burdensome to those who continued the cul- 
tivation of the soil, yet the result would be inde- 
pendence, prosperity, a home market—all flowing 
from this trade with each other. 

Mr. Chairman, how absurd would such a policy 
be thought, if adopted by a State, a county, or the 
head of a family; and yet itis as unjust and ab- 
surd when carried out in practice by the Govern- 
ment of this country. 

A farmer may wish to purchase at New Orleans, 
or New York, goods manufactured in Europe: 
why should the Government step in and prevent 
him, under the plea that, by obstructing his wishes 
in this particular, manufactures will spring up, and 
after a lapse of years he can purchase similar arti- 
cles in his own country? Why should the Gov- 
ernment force him to purchase at one place, when 
he desires to purchase at another? One reason 
assigned is, that it will make us, as a nation, in- 
dependent of foreign Powers. It should not be 
forgotten that this is done by sacrificing that inde- 
pendence and freedom of action which is the boast 
of the citizen. 

Before leaving this branch of the subject, it may 
be proper to refer to the interest involved in this 
struggle for free trade against a protective tariff. 
I have obtained estimates from the most reliable 
sources; and although they may not be strictl 
accurate, I think they may be relied upon for all 
practical illustrations. 

Amount of capital invested in agriculture... ..%4,000,000,000 
Amount of capital invested in manufactures ot 


MBs d sce sccrscnscesévsdeseincsene 400,000,000 
Annual products of agricultural interests..... 1,200,000,000 
Annual value of all kinds of manufactures, cost 

of raw material and labor included......... 300,000,000 


While the agricultural interest so greatly pre- 
dominates, it certainly should not be disregarded. 


12.—BALANCE OF TRADE. 


The opponents of the protective policy not un- 
frequently refer to the balance of trade between 
this and foreign countries, and insist that it is an 
evidence of prosperity if the balance is in our favor 
in trading with all the Powers of the earth. This 
is probably more than we ought to desire, or can 
expect to accomplish. If they could carry out 
their designs, it would be no evidence of substan- 
tial prosperity. 

We may become indebted to China for tea, to 
the East Indies for spices, and to France for silks. 
We pay this debt off with the balance coming to 
us from England. The balance may be against us 
in trading with one country, and for us in trading 
with another—all resulting in a fair and equitable 
exchange of our productions for theirs. 

There have been found, in all ages and in 
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dicted frightful ruin as the consequence of free 
trade, resulting, as they insist, from an unfavor- 
able balance of trade. They have sought eagerly 
to receive, from a commercial intercourse with 
other Powers, profits inconsistent with 
common honesty. ‘To overreach foreign traders 
has been considered laudable: and, instead of cre- 
ating mortification, they chuckle as they return 
with their ill-gotten booty. 
Slamp us & 


totally 


Such a course would 
3 a nation of swindlers, instead of a 
people proud of a good name. 

No country with such a vast annual produce as 
this, ever would have cause to fear the result of 
free trade. If our resources were small—if we had 
little more than was ne eessary for our own con- 
sumption—it would be otherwise. But while year 
after year there is pouring from every hill and 
valley throughout this Confederacy our * surplus 
produce”’ to exchanve for the necessaries and luxu- 
ries of the Old World, we have no reason to dre ad 
the most unrestricted commerce, 

The balance of produce and consumption is altos 
gether a different question. ‘The amount of pro- 
duction may decrease, while its consumption 
increases, resulting in disaster and wretchedness. 
To illustrate, we will suppose that the United 
States increases in population until tuey number 
one hundred millions of inhabitants. Uf the pro- 
duction remained stationary, the result would be 
poverty and want, only equalled by mental and 
physical imbecility. 

The production of the whole world, through the 
indolence of its inhabitants, might become less 
than its consumption, ending in the same results. 
But where the production is equal, or more than 
its consumption, a nation will remain prosperous, 

A state of facts may arise when what is called 
the balance of trade is against a people, and the 
balance of produce and consumption remain in its 
favor. 

Suppose, Mr. Chairman—to puta strong case— 
a nation imports for a certain number of years more 
in value than is exported, yet the solid wealth of 
that nation may be on the increase, by the increas- 
ed value, to a greater degree, of its yearly pro- 
duce, the erection of cities, and the development 
of the labor and resources of the country, thus 
laying the foundation for more extended and suc- 
cessful operations. 

It is true, Mr. Chairman, this depends to a great 
extent upon the internal resources of a country, and 
the inclination of her people to develop them. It 
will apply with much force to the United States, 
because our internal resources are immense, while 
it could not toa country where the conswmption 
exceeds the production. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I wish to call the attention 
of the committee to the learned reasoning of the 
National Intelligencer, which generally speaks 
with some effect to the party of which it seems to 
be constituted the organ: 

‘It is quite clear, we think, that the safest and most solid 
business for us would be to make our exports exceed our 
imports, because the balance, whatever it may be, will come 
to us in coin; that is to say, if,in 1846, we export $150,000,- 
000, and import only $100,000,000, the balance of $50,000,000 
due us by the residue of the world will be received in the 
‘hard? which should be as welcome to the Locofocos as the 
Whigs. Butif the party in power disturb the tariff, the re- 
verse will be the case, and the consequence may be another 
commercial and financial revulsion, perhaps as disastrous as 
that of 1837, which may Heaven forefend!’?—Nutional Intel- 
ligencer, October 8, 1845. 

This, I suppose, is that balance of trade which 
the Whig party wish to adopt, as well-calculated 
to save the country, and bring to us permanent 


prosperity. The National Intelligencer forgets that 


‘all countries interested persons, who have pre- !' 


it would be unjust to bring all the precious metals 
into the lap of our country, even if it was not con- 
trary to the * laws of trade,’”’ which we could not, 
if we would, violate. Suppose we should receive 
$50,000,000 annually, as the balance due us by the 
nations of the earth. How long would it take, 
if we should annually draw to us a balance of 
$50,000,000, to receive all the gold and silver in 
the world? 

The amount of gold and silver in use throughout 
the universe has been estimated at $5,000,000,000. 
It would therefore only require one hundred years, 
according to the theory of the National ota 
cer, to drain the universe of its gold and silver. 


13.-—LABOR AND ITS REWARD. 


The protection of the American laborer against 
the pauper labor of Europe is a subject of anxious 
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care with those who favor the protective policy. 
Scarcely a spees h is delivered upon the other side 
of the House but this subject is referred to, always 
coupled with the assertion, that a hieh tariff ena- 
bles them to give increased wages to the operatives. 
With more than ordinary complacency have mem- 
bers lingered upon this branch of their subject, as 
if loath to leave it. 

‘The gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Hun- 
SON,| with much sats faction, alludes to the sulyje ct 
in his report of April 10, 1844, in the following 
language: 

“In Europe, the laborer gets but a miserable subsistence 
from day to day; in this country, be must share with bis 
muployer the profits of bis business, by the increased rate ot 
his wag . 

I am conscious, Mr. Chairman, that the Whig 
party have a quire dl political influence and asce nd- 
ency by a reiteration of sucha Although 
it may appear ungenerous to take from them this 
arcument, resorted to when the y are hard pressed, 
yet truth and ju tice demand an « Sposure, 

Anothe rmembei from Massac huse tts, { Mr. Wis- 
T nKoP, | Ww ho addre sed the committee on yeste rd iv, 
alluded to the wace | 


CTLIONS, 


sof labor, and endeavored to 
excite in the bosoms of the laborer h mstility to the 
doctrine of free trade. The 
iO | ss 
fruacge of that member: 


“Mr. Chairman, if there be anything against which the 
American laborer ought to be on his guard at this moment, 
itis the false sympathy, the hollow treodsthip, the killing 
kindness of men Who are busyving themselves about the cost 
of what he consumes, while they are cutiing down the value 
of what he earns: of men who amuse lim with delusive 
schemes for reducing his expenditures, while they are em 
ployed in diminishing bis receipts; of men who dangle the 
vision of cheaper food and cheaper clothing before lus eyes, 
while they are in the very act of rifling his pocket-book.”’ 


follow ine is ‘the lan- 


Now, Mr. Chairman, before | part with that 
member, i will show to his satisfaction that it is 
the ** killing kindness’’ of his political friends, the 
manufacturers, whose apolo rist he has constituted 
himself, who are amusing the laborer with false 
promises, while they *‘are in the very act of rifling 
his pocket-book.”’ ‘The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Winrurop] read from tables, hardly 
worthy of notice, showing an Increase In the wages 
of the laborer in two mills, in some place in New 
Hampshire. Was this the extent of that member’s 
researches, or was the increase of the wages of 
labor confined to these two mills? 

Why did not the member turn his attention to 
the great manufacturing city of Lowell—* the Man- 
chester of America’’—which is within his own 
State, and within thirty miles of his residence ? 
Surely those immense corporations must be a sub- 
je et of pride, at least, to him. 

[will not, Mr. Chairman, pass that city by with 
s0 much indifference. 

| again refer to the appendix to my speech. It 
furnishes food for much reflection, and illustrates 
the “killmg Kindness’? of the employer towards 
the operative. It will appear by an examination of 
the statistics made out in January, 1842, that the 
amount of wages paid a month, was— 

In Jannary Td... cece ee eee ee 170,000 

In January 1843... .ccccceeeeesses 150,000 

DE OMORY AGAS i is ccn sie sae ccssass 138,500 


Less in 1843 than in 1842...........-.20,000 
Less in 1845 than in 1842............31,500 


This is saving quite a liberal sum, especially 
when we take into consideration the language of 
Mr. Hupson, that the laborer ** must share with 
his employer the profits of the business by the in- 
creased rate of his wages,” To that operation, so 
interesting to the labore r, I come now to remark 
upon. ‘The * Statistics of Lowell Manutactures’’ 
show that the average wages of females, clear of 
board, per week, was— 

ey REE 050000 5050/0000 04 Ose tence cane AO 
i 


ie SED. wnsikecke sashes skeseeeeens Loe 


Tn TBAB. wc ccccvcccvevecccccccciovecs 


Average wages of males, clear of board, per day, 
was— 

In 1842. cc cccecccccscccccecccees sot cents, 

In 1843. wc cccsccvccccccccccccccs ofl CONtS, 

In 1845. 2 occ csccvceccccccevcccceee Jl Cents, 

Here is an illustration, I suppose, of the doctrine 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Hup- 
son,] that the laborer ** must share with his em- 
ployer in the profits of the business by the increased 
rate of hiswages.’’ It was bad enough to lower the 
wages of the men 10 ceuts per day; but it was truly 


The Tariff—Mr. Chase. 


ungallant for the lords of the spindle, who are 
making princely fortunes out of the labor of the 
females, to strike down their wages from $2 to $175 
per week. [call particular attention to these facts, 
because it has been denied that the wages of the 
females have been reduced since the passage of the 
tariff of 1842, 


But let us see if, while the wages of the females 


are falling off instead of increasing, they perform less 

labor. 

In 1842 the total number of females employed at 
LeU SURI cc's b bdo ebeae } Gann e405 0.00 SORE 

CY. a 

More in 1842 than in 1843......esccocees 1,055 


Number of yards manufactured in 1842, 73,853,400 
Number of yards manufactured in 1843, 70,275,400 


are 
bie oa ob aa bin 800M oe eke ec ee 


More in 1842 than in 1843........66. 3,578,000 


Althouech there were 1055 more females in 1842 
than in 1843, yet they manufactured only 3,578,000 
y irds more, 

' In 1842, there were 1110 more female operatives 
than in 1845, vet they manufactured 2,019,800 
yards more in 1845 than they did in 1842, 

" ‘There were 55 more female operatives in 1843 
than in 1845, yet they manufactured 5,597,800 
yards more in 1845 than in 1843. 

' Now, this inereaging the amount of labor, while 
reducing its reward, comes with a bad grace from 
those who assume to be the peculiar defenders of 
the protective policy, and the guardians of the 
American laborer. Well may the laborer exclaim, 
Preserve me from the * killing kindness” of my 
* friends!”’ 

Before I leave this branch of the subject, I beg 
leave to allude to the number of hours the females 
are compelled to labor at Lowell. It is altogether 
beyond human endurance. ‘Those capitalists who 
are reaping immense profits from the toil and suf- 
fering of the female sex, should pause in their 
thirst for gain and plunder, and remember that it 
is acquired at the expense of their fair country- 
women; that forms, more tender than their own, 
suffer fatigue and hardship; that many a rosy cheek 
grows pale; that many a sparkling eye becomes 
sad, ard many an elastic step falters; beautiful 
forms lose their roundness; health decays; and 
those who left their homes joyful and happy, return 
with constitutions destroyed and spirits broken. 

I desire to draw the attention of the committee 
to the following well-written article, which I found 
in the columns of the “ Loom’’—a paper published 
at the late National Fair—credited to the New 
York ‘Tribune, and written, | presume, by one of 
the editors of that paper: 


“The great master-evil in operation at Lowell, however— 
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“ Last week the representative of a spinning establi-) 
ment at Boston, United States, visited this country in ord, : 
to engage wool combers and mill hands. About a score of 
families from Bradford have already engaged, and 
sail from Liverpool as soon as the ship is ready.” 

14.—COMPROMISE ACT AND THE TARIFP 

oF 1842. 

The advocates of the protective system wellnich 
brought the country to the verge of ruin, by 
obstinately persisting in a course of policy which 
enriched the manufacturing, but impoverished the 
agricultural States. The most powerful intellects 
were aroused, and a long and fierce strugele of 
mind with mind resulted in the temporary over- 
throw of the policy. Its most ardent friends sought 
to snatch it from instant destruction, under a pledge 
to abandon it after the lapse of a few years. I vive 
the language of Mr. Clay upon introducing the 
Compromise act: 


are to 


“ Whatis the principle which has always been contended 
for in this and in the other House? = After the accumulation 
of capital and skill, the manufacturers will stand alone, un- 
aided by the Government, in competition with the imported 
articles from any quarter. Now give us time; cease all 
fluctuations and agitations for nine years, and the manutie- 
turers in every branch will sustain themselves against for 
eign competition.”—Extracts from the speech of Henry Cliy 
upon introducing the Compromise act, February 12, 1833.” 

Mr. Chairman, the opponents of the protective 
policy gained a glorious triumph in the conflict 
which preceded the passage of the Compromis« 
act, and the odious system would have been at 
once annihilated, but for the mercy of its enemies. 
Public opinion was aroused; the weight of the 
then Administration was thrown against it; a uni 
ted South stood ready to assail it. I have already 
referred to extracts from the speech of Mr. Clay 
in 1833, to show the danger which threatened the 
protective system at that time. Below, I give an- 
other extract from his speech in 1833, to show 
that the power was in the hands of its opponents: 

“Tam compelled to express the opinion, formed after the 
most deliberate reflection, and on tall survey of the whole 
country, that, whether rightfully or wrongfully, the taritf 
stands in imminent danger. If itshould be preserved during 
this session, it must fall at the next session.”’ 

This being the state of the question, what did 
the friends of the restrictive system ask? and whiat 


| did its enemies generously yield? What was the 
compromise? It was, that the manufacturers should 


enjoy nine years of diminished and diminishing 


| protection; the farmer should suffer for that pe- 
| riod decreased and decreasing burdens; when the 


duties were to be reduced to that ** revenue stand- 
ard” for which the free-traders had so long con- 


| tended. 


and too general in American factories—is that of excessive || 


hours of labor. At Lowell, all hands are expected to begin 
work at five a. m., and to labor, with but half an hour’s in- 
termission for breaktast and as much more for dinner, till 
seven p.m., making thirteen hours’ steady employinent daily. 
The working day is a litte longer at some seasons, and a 
litthe shorter at others; but this is about the average, and it 
is entirely too much, It is a severer tax on human energies 
than formerly ; because, with the progress of machinery, the 
attention required is more constant, and the work more ex 

acting. Many of the girls tend three looms on plain weaving 
where one was formerly thought enough —two certainly so; 
in some cases a chain is to be lifled at intervals, requiring a 
very considerable muscular effort; and though this may be 
more healthful than merely mending threads and supplying 
spools all day, it not the less contributes to increase the 
futigue created by thirteen hours’ of scarcely remitted toil. 
Most of the women employed in the factories are still 
young—a large proportion mere girls of fifteen to twenty ; 
and when it is considered that they are hereafter to become 
wives and mothers, it will be seen that the preservation of 
their constitution ts of the highest public importance. And 
it is not enough that they should continue healthful and vig- 
orous. They should have time for, and be encouraged to 
form habits of, daily reading and study. Yet what can be 
expected of girls of slender forms and immature strength, 
who tind themselves first at leisure a little before eight 
o’clock p. m., after having been on their feet, with barely 
tune for hasty meals, since five a.m.? Can they be expected 
now to apply themselves, with alacrity and perseverance, to 
any means of mental improvement? Surely not. Hence 
must grow habits of indifference to books and of mental 
frivolity, very mournful to think of as characterizing the 


mothers of those who will rule the destinies of our country 
in the next generation.”’ 


3ut the manufacturers pretend that they are the 


friends of .Imerican industry ; and we are led to 


Mr. Clay remarked further, in his compromise 
speech: 

“T am anxious to find out some principle of mutual ae- 
commodation, to satisfy, as far as practicable, both parties ; 
to inerease the stability of our legislation; and, at some dis- 
tant day—but not too distant, when we take into view the 
magnitude of the interests which are involyed—to bring 
down the rate of duties to that revenue standard for which 
our opponents have so long contended.”’ 

Well, Mr. Chairman, what security had the 
South that, when the nine years of burdens upon 
them had expired, the Compromise would not be 
violated? Why, sir, they had pledges the most 
solemn, promises the most binding, assertions the 
most positive. They could not doubt, and they 
trusted. 

I will again quote from Mr. Clay: 

“ Butif the measure should be carried by the common 


' consent of both parties, we shall have all security; history 
| will faithfully record the transaction; narrate under what 


circumstances the bill was passed; that it was a pacityig 


| measure ; that it was oil poured from the vessel of the Union 


to restore peace and harmony to the country. When all 
this was known, what Congress, what Legislature would 
mar the guaranty? What man who is entitled to deserve 
the character of an American statesman would stand up in 


| his place in either House of Congress and disturb the treaty 


of peace and amity ??”—Mr. Clay, upon introducing the Com- 


| promise act, February 12, 1833. 


suppose that they would scarcely employ one who | 


was not born in this country, much less send to 


ae for operatives. I take the following from | 
the Boston Post, where it is credited to a London 
journal: 


i? 
11 
{| 
i 
i 


Mr. Chairman, the 30th of June, 1842, I believe, 
was the time when the South was to realize her 
part of the compact. The shackles were to be 
taken off her trade; a ‘revenue standard”’ was to 
be established, and oppressive burdens were to be 
imposed on them no longer. 

But favors long enjoyed were not thus to be 

ielded, although plighted faith was to be violated. 
The favored classes rallied again. Legislative 
favoritism was too delightful to be thus easily sur- 
rendered, and honor and good faith could not stand 
the test for two months. They were violated by 
the passage of the tariff act of 1842. 
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I presume it is not necessary for me to adduce || 


proof that the act of 1842 was a violation of the 
Compromise act. An illustrious Senator at the 
other end of this Capitol, [Mr. WesstTer,} has 
eiven his opinion upon this subject. He was a 
prominent actor in the struggle which resulted in 
the compromise. I believe, sir, he was at the 
time, and still is, opposed to the principles of that 
act: 


«The present tariff law is sufficiently discriminating ; || 
holds to common sense, and rejects the principles of the 


Compromise act, | hope, forever.”°—Mr. Webster's speech at 


Faneuil Hall, September, 1342, National Intelligencer, Octo- | 


ber 4, 1842. 

If there is any inducement to redeem pledges 
solemnly made, itis yet in the power of those who 
violated the Compromise act to wipe out the stain. 
Until this is done, let the significant language of 
Mr. Clay be to them the “ handwriting upon the 
wall? ** What man who is entitled to the character 
‘of an American statesman would stand up in his place 


‘in either House of Congress and disturb this treaty of | 


‘peace and amity = 


Mr. Chairman, let this Congress redeem its faith, | 
by establishing a tariff upon the revenue principle. | 
But it is insisted that it was tried under the Com- | 
promise act, and that ruin and embarrassment was | 


the consequence. This objection seems not to be 
well taken, if we may judge from an assertion of 
Mr. Clay, made ina speech delivered by him on 
the 18th of February, 1842: 

« With regard to the operation of this act, (une Compro- 
mise act,) itis a great mistake to say that any portion of the 
emburrassments of the country have resulted from it. 
causes have contributed to this result; and it is to be attri- 


buted to the experiments which have been made upon the | 


currency. The embarrassments are also to be attributed to 


the action of the States, which, by plunging into schemes of || 


internal improvement, have contracted debts abroad, and 
thereby given a false and fictitious appearance to the pros 
perity of the country; and when their bonds depreciated, the 
evils under which they now suffer, as a consequence, en 
sued.” 


These extracts from Mr. Clay’s speeches are || 


taken from those compiled by Daniel Mallory. 

| do not know what will be the result of the 
voting upon the bill reported by the Committee of 
Ways and Means. 


azainstit. Itis difficult, Mr. Chairman, to fashion 


a bill to suit all interests, and every portion of our || 
Perhaps this bill may have imperfec- || 
tions; its friends will not pretend that it is entirely | 


country. 


free from them; but, contrasted with the odious 
tariff of 1842, it is far, far preferable. Revenue 
and not protection is its object; and let the people 
test the operation of a tariff which looks solely for 


revenue to defray the expenses of the Government, || 


without desiring to give protection to any class of 
the community. 

The tariff of 1842 has been sufficiently tried; 
agriculture has withered under its blighting influ- 
ence, the price of the farmer’s produce has fallen, 
the cultivator of the soil cannot find a good market 
for his surplus produce, and it requires the most 
pinching economy to enable him to make one 
year’s end meet with another. How is it with the 
manufacturer? In some instances, with bad man- 
agement, he may have failed; but where skill and 
ability have had the control of capital, the most 
unbounded prosperity has been his reward; im- 
mense profits have been realized; fortunes have 
been amassed; and while he is, with cold selfish- 
ness contemplating his prosperity, he exalts the 
system which ‘* according to law’’ enables him to 


ilunder his brother, and to gather himself what he | 


oes notsown. A system like this cannot stand. 


It was fairly overthrown in 1833. Why seek again | 


to fasten it upon the country? If the advocates of 
the protective policy possessed the power in this 
Hall to accomplish their designs, are there no argu- 
ments, which, appealing to their justice, can stay 
their action? Have pledged faith and plighted 
honor been forgotten? The ‘‘ treaty of peace and 
amity” has been honestly complied with by the 
South, and all we claim in return is, an adherence 
to the letter and spirit of the bond. Do not forget 
that we are your brothers, united by a common 
kindred, and desirous for happiness and prosperity 
under the same Constitution. We seek no cause 


of complaint, but would prefer that cordial union | 
of sentiment and feeling, which will enable us to |, 


present to the world the glorious spectacle of a free 
people approaching a brilliant destiny, united by a 
common interest and the bonds of fraternal love. 


Other | 


Many objections are raised | 


THE TARIFF. 


SPEECH OF MR. S. STRONG, 
\ OF NEW YORK, 
In House or Representatives, June 29, 1846. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, on the bill reducing the 
duty on Imports, and for other purposes— 

Mr. STRONG said: 

Mr. Cuatrnman: Four years ago the present tariff 
act was passed, and became the law of the land. 
At that time the Whigs were in the ascendant, hav- 
ing a large majority in this House and a decided 
preponderance in the Senate—the entire Govern- 
ment was under their control. During an unusual- 
ly long session, and after a full and animated dis- 
cussion of the whole subject, it barely passed the 
House of Representatives; not, however, until 
after repeated efforts, and a tie vote more than once. 
It passed in the Senate by a majority of one only, 
and under very peculiar circumstances. It may Le 
profitable to go back to that period, and look a mo- 
ment to the views then taken of it by both parties. 
Before the election of General Harrison to the 
Presidency in 1840, the subject of the tariff was 
greatly agitated all over the Union. The Compro- 
mise act was then in existence, and it became an 
|, object of intense interest to know what course the 
|, Government would pursue in relation to it, in case 
he should be elected. It is well known that the 
most distinguished feature of the Compromise act 
was the adoption of the revenue, to the exclusion 
of the protective principle; and this, with the direct 
sanction of Mr. Clay himself, representing the 
views of the Whig party at the time, the person 
who draughted the bill, he himself having—if we 
| may rely on the authority of his friend, Mr. Web- 

ster—inserted a clause in the original to the effect 
| that after the 30th June, 1842, duties should be laid 
without reference to the protection of any domestic 
article whatever. That there might be no mistake 
about the matter, so far as General Harrison was 
concerned, he was directly questioned upon the 
subject, and—though contrary to the course he had 
hitherto pursued under the advice of the famous 
committee, in whose keeping he was, during and 
for a long time previous to the canvass—he was 
permitted and required to speak out his sentiments 
and define his course of policy in regard to it, in 
case he should be elected. Accordingly, on the 2d 
of November, 1839, at Zanesville, in Ohio, he ad- 
dressed a letter to Messrs. Foster, ‘Taylor, and 
others, in which he expressly declares that he was 

** for supporting the Compromise act,”’ and ** never” 

| would ** agree to its being altered or repealed.’’ It 
was upon this action of Mr. Clay in reference to 

|| the Compromise act, and General Harrison’s ex- 

| press declaration and pledge that he would never 

agree to its being altered or repealed, that the lat- 

ter was elected President of the United States by 

the votes of the entire Whig party, by which they 

|| directly approved of and sanctioned the principles 
publicly avowed before his election. 

| Now, sir, one object I have in view by present- 

ing this subject in this form before the committee, 
is to show the apparent agreement of the entire 
Whig party at this time with the Democratic doc- 
trine of a revenue tariff without regard to ‘ protec- 
tion for protection,’ that their subsequent course 
of action may appear the more striking by the 
contrast, and that we may the better determine 
how much faith and credit should be given to their 
professions and arguments now. 
the present tariff law was passed, President Har- 
rison was dead, but the views of Mr. Tyler, his 
successor ** by the grace of God,” are not known 
| to have been different, and if they were, the party, 
as before observed, by electing General Harrison, 
had thereby adopted his views, and stood pledged 
| before the country to see them faithfully carried 
‘out. This brings us again to the action of the 
Senate on the final passage of the bill. It passed 


was called up in the Senate by Mr. Evans, when 
several Senators gave their reasons for voting either 
for or against the bill. Mr. Buchanan said: 

“ T admit most cheerfully that the billis extravagant in the 

ofection it affords, and in some instances is altogether pro- 
wikitory. Itis a bill which I do not approve, and for which 
I would" not vote were it not for the present unparalleled 
condition of the existing law, the treasury, and the country. 


i} 
| 


is 


In 1842, when , 


| the House on the 22d of August, and on the 27th | 
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If the present extravagant bill should be forced upon the 


country, [ feel conscious that I have done everything I 
could to avert it.”’ 


Mr. Smith said: 


“It (the bill) is a proposition to tax the hardy freemen of 
this Union, who trust to their own industry alone for their 
support, and make them pay nearly double price fof every 
imported article that enters into the daily consumption of 
their families, that the mich monopolists may grow richer, 
and their dependents may become more dependent and 
more numerous, Suthicient manifestations have been 
shown during the progress of this measure to satisfy every 
true patriot that it was time to assert the independence or 
legislation against the dictation of monopolist manufactures. 
Where in the Constitution did monopolist manutacturers 
find their power of dictating to Congress what sort of rev 
enue bill the country should have?” 


Mr. Choate said: 


* That he felt rejoiced that, as a Whig and a politician, he 
could support this measure as a purely Whig ure. He 
pointed to the immense amount of capital which had been 


expended on the faith of the protection of the General Gov 
ernment.” 


Mr. Wricht said: 


* He rose not to make a speech, but to declare that he was 
about to record his vote in thvor of this bill: a declaration 
which it paimed him to know would carry disappottment 
and sorrow to the minds of many of his most respected and 
esteemed friends, both in and outof this hall. Of all the 
three great interests New York—agricultural, commer 
cial, and manutacturing—the last he supposed to be much 
the least extensive in the capital interested and the persoua 
employed. That interest might be directly benefited by the 
duties imposed by the bill, though he entertained a settled 
conviction that in many cases the duties were much too 
high for the true benefit of the manufacturers engaged in 
the manufactures intended to be proteeted. Those tipon th: 
woollens and cottons he thought much too high, and most 
unequal. Other duties upon less essential interests were 
still more unreasonably high. Upon the agricultural interest, 
this bill must operate in the main as a tar und a burden. To 
the commercial interest, these duties are direct burdens ; and 
the excessive rates fixed by this bill cannot fail to disturb 
trade extensively, if they do not, in some instances, prove 
to be positive prohibitions.” 


Mr. Woodbury said: 


“It (the bill) secures a high and discriminating tariff for 
manufactures, and that alone is sufficient with most of the 
majority in this body—the high-tariif party—to insure its 
triumph, whatever may be its violation of compromises. But 
why a Senator should vote for this bill who is hostile toa 
high and exclusive system of protection, and who is looking 
to revenue as the chief object that ought to be sought in a 
great contingency like this, is to me inexplicable.”’ 


Mr. Calhoun said: 


«The whole bill, taken in connexion with the declaration 
of its advocates, that the manufactures must go down unless 
these duties are imposed, forms a volume of evidence that 
the whole effects of all past protection, from L816 to this day, 
have been but to require still higher. It is, indeed, in the 
nature of the system, as he had proved when the vetoed bill 
was before the Senate, that every duty imposed had but the 
effect of requiring a still higher. The ery ever has been, 
More, more, more. The more it had been supported, the 
more it required to be supported.” 


nei 


oft 


And this is the bill which we are told must not 
be changed, altered, or modified—a bill claimed 
by gentlemen on this floor to have been the re- 
sult of a compromise of interests, and satisfac- 
tory to all parties—a law at variance with the pre- 
vious pledges of the Whig party, and in direct 
conflict with the principles of the compromise act; 
a law conceded to be framed with a view to pro- 
tection as its primary object, and not for revenue 
mainly. It was draughted by Mr. Abbott Law- 
rence, a manufacturer of Boston, confessedly a 
Whie measure, and admitted to be hostile to a ear- 
dinal Democratic prineiple—a law which the Demo- 
cratic party is pledged to repeal or modify. The 
bill became a law on the 31st of August, and Con- 
cress adjourned. It was immediately denounced 
by the entire Democratic party, from one end of the 
Union to the other. In May, 1844, a delegation 
from every part of the country assembled at Balti- 
more to nominate a candidate for the Presidency. 
As had been the custom of the Democratic party 
for years before, so now, the convention adopted a 
set of resolutions containing an abstract of the prin- 
ciples of the party, upon the sustaining of which 
their candidates relied for success with the people. 
They run thus: Resolved, that, &c., ‘‘ our ia 
trines and measures are,’’ &c., “a tariff for the 
purposes of revenue sufficient for the expenses of 
the Government economically administered, with 
discrimination consistent with the object of reve- 
nue, and for the purpose of equalizing the burdens 
of Government among the different classes of in- 
dividuals and branches of industry.” The doc- 
trines of our opponents are ‘a high protective 
tariff,’”? &c. Thus was the issue made up between 
the two great parties, and submitted to the veople 
‘| for their decision. The main questions to be de- 
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cided-—those most discussed before the people, and 
on which the election of Mr. Polk principally 
turned—were, whether Texas should be annexed, 
and whether the present high protective tariff should 
be equalized and brought down to a strictly revenue 
standard; to both of which he was pledged, as far 
as the Executive was concerned, 

The Whig party wowed themselves opposed to 
both. ™ The tariff as itis’? was imscribed on all 
whilst it was denounced in every 
possible form that language could devise upon 

The Baltimore resolu 
tions were regarded as containing tae political creed 
of the Democratic party. Messrs. Polk and Dal- 
las were bound, by their acceptance of the nomina- 


their banne: 


those of the Democrats 


tion, to carry out the principle scontained therein to 


the extent of their ability, as was also, for similar 
reasons, every Democratic member of Congress 
elected at the me time. I know it has been de- 
clared in this Hall, that the proceedings of the Bal- 
that the dec- 
then made and published to 
the world meant nothing. 


that but for the promuleation of those principles, 


trmore Convention were not binding- 
laration ot prin pole . 
Sir, I venture to say 
and their supposed binding force upon the Demo- 
cratic party and tts nominees, that party would 
have been prostrated, and Mr. Clay at this time the 
President of the Untned States. | confess my in- 
ability to compre he nd the arguments, or to peres lve 
the consistency of certain re itlemen on this floor, 
who call themselves Democrats. An honorable 
eentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MeCut AN | the 
other day, after declaring himself to be a Democrat 

a friend and supporter of President Polk and his 
administvation—came out in favor of a high pro- 
tective tariil, and eulogized the present odious law 
as one which had greatly benefited the country, 
He made 


a vood Whie speech. Ile showed that the iron 


and oueht notto be re yy aled or chanced. 
(interest) had entered into his very soul: and not 
satisfied with all this, he made war upon the Union 
for advocating the same doctrines held by the 
President and by the Democratic party -doctrine 
which have been maintained and held by every 
writer on polity al economy of any standing, both 
in europe and America, for the last hundred years, 
He made himself merry on the occasion, and en- 
tertarne | the Llouse with both wit and lowie in 
support of his peculiar Democratic notions. Now, 
s r. I do net stand here to defend the Union. Itis 
able to defend itself. . Rut I thought it strange that 
a Democrat should assail Democratic doctrines, and 
measures, and men,and denounce his brother Dem- 
ocrats for maintaining opinions which they have 
advocated all their lives, and to the support of 
which the President of his choice mainly owes his 
pre ent elevation, : 
The qin stioh now 18S, 
,) | 


md oppre 


shall this odious, unjust, 
unequ sive law be so changed as to 


meet the onl | 


y object which can justify a tani? at 
all—the raising of revenue; and at the same time 
equalize the burdens of Government among the 
ditferent classes of individuals and branches of in- 
dustry. No gentleman, | presume, comes here 
to learn the Noone, 
I presume, comes here without his mind is pre- 


\ rously hh ud 


. ’ \ 
cence of politicaleconomy. 


eup upon this subject, and prepared 
to cive his vote ‘if necessary at once. It is not a 
The same arguments have been re- 
peated over and over again in this Capitol at differ- 
ent periods for the last thirty years. 


new subjec Ks 


' During the 
present short debate in this House the question 
has been discussed with great and acknowledged 
ability. The arguments which have been advan- 
ced by my collearue, {Mr. Coun, | by the ven- 
tleman from Indiana, [Mr. Owen,] from Louisi- 
ana, [Mr.° Harmanson,] from Alabama, [Mr. 
Payne,] and others, will not, | presume, be at- 
tempted to be answered; and I will venture to add, 
eannot be answered. It is not enough to reply by 
bitter and sneering denunciation, or by flat denial. 
The worthy and honorable gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr, Rockwet] was pleased to remark 
in his speech; that he had hoped to hear no more 
of the slang of stump speeches; that he was dis- 
usted to hear the words lords of the loom and 
spindle—of the oppressions of the poor by the 
rich, Weill, this 1s all very dignified, but it is 
difficult to feel the force of the argument. I hum- 
bly conceive that a man must have been a care- 
less, indifferent, or interested observer, not to per- 
ceive in the establishments of extensive manutac- 


‘ alarge public meeting in Boston. 
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tures, sustained by high tariffs, aristocratic tenden- 
cies of the worst character. Though our form of 
government be democratics the nature of man, and 
his love of power, is still unchanged. His im- 
pulses lead him to seek for mastery, and to domi- 
neer over his fellow-man. The agencies by which 
this control was formerly effected, can no longer 
be put in requisition. Military force is out of the 
question, hereditary rank is abolished. Though the 
means by which this mastery was. formerly ob- 
tained are changed, the spirit of aristocracy sur- 
vives, and the power it wields in this Republic to 
subject man to his dominion, ts the power of 
money. Wealth should be protected by just laws; 
but it is a great mistake to give it artificial strength 
by legislation. Wealth will take care of itself. 
It is labor that requires the protecting care of the 
Government. If you institute a .protective tariff 
in favor of manufactures, what do you do? You 
invoke a competition that must call in the aid of 
machinery, and the infinite subdivision of labor. 
Sixty men must coope rate to make a pin; and 
each of the sixty must learn a trade at making 
the sixtieth part of a pin. What is the conse- 
quence ? No one of the sixty can set up for him- 
self, He is dependent on the capitalist, for capi- 
tal alene can furnish the means of this subdividing 
The manufacturer thus becomes the lord 
He holds in his hand the bread 
of that operative; and there is no slavery so abject 
and so degrading. ‘The servitude of the vassal to 
the feudal lord of the Middle Aces was as nothing 
in comparison. By controlling the bread of the 
operative, (money, ) the aristocratic power of this 
country is thus enabled to control his vote. Nom- 
inally free, he becomes in reality a slave. We 
have not seen the operation of this power yet, be- 
cause manufactures in this country are in their 
infaney, and capitalists have feared to enforce it. 
In England the class upon whom it Is exercised 
have no vote. Yet in some instances this power 
has been exercised here. And can it be for us to 
encourage a policy, by the fostering influences of 
artificial legislation, that shall rear up an interest 
so fatal to freedom and to the interests of the citi- 
zen? Let manufactures grow, so faras they grow 
na‘urally, and the wants and circumstances of the 
country require them; but do not galvanize them 
into life, and that, too, at the expense of the more 
important agricultural and commercial interests. 

God grant that we may always be an agricul- 
tural country! Let us feed the paupers of Europe, 
and let them work for us. We need not fear to 
depend an them for manufactures so long as they 
depend on us for bread. If they will buy our grain 
and pork, and give us more than we could other- 
wise get in the ** home market,’’ and at the same 
time sell us articles which we want, and which are 
not made in our immediate neighborhoods, better 
and cheaper than are made in our large manufac- 
turing establishments at home, which are protected 
by Government in order to compel us to buy of 
them and pay more, certainly our farmers will 
have cause for rejoicing. The baronial castles of 
this age and country are our great manufacturing 
establishments: our lords, those of the loom and 
spindle; and their vassals, that they can control 
with more than feudal tyranny, are their opera- 
tives, 

The advocates of a high tariff sometimes point 
us to England. They say that, while English 
writers inculeate free trade, in order to gull and 
deceive other nations, her Government, more wise, 
and understanding its true interest, has always 
practically repudiated the doctrine, and pursned an 
entirely different policy. Well, look to England! 
by dint of this system England was never so rich 
and never so poor as at present. ‘'To him that 
hath it gives, and from him that hath not it takes 
away even that which he seemeth to have.’’? The 
palace and the hovel are placed side by side; pov- 
erty increases ina greater ratio than wealth: the 
chasm which separates the rich and poor is con- 
tinually growing wider, until frightful and irre- 
trievable ruin now stares British statesmen in the 
face. They are just awaking to it; and now, for 
the first time during long years gone by, are begin- 
ning to retrace their steps, being forced to do so 
by the intolerable misery and suffering of millions 
of their people. More than twenty years ago, 
Mr. Webster used the following language before 


labor. 


of the onerative. 
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the special notice and consideration of our W), 
friends in this House, and throughout the country: 


“We see (said Mr. Webster) most enlightened nation 
which have adopted this artificial system, are tired o} i? 
we see the most distinguished men in England, for Instans , 5 
of all parties, condemning it. The only difference of ; i ’ 
ion is, Whether the disease is not so inveterate as to \; ’ 
to no remedy which would not produce greater eyjjs, “7 
only difference is, whether it be an evil grievous but ty he 
borne, or a grievous evil not to be borne. He alluded a 
England, because her example had been so often quoted as 
a model for our imitation. But why should we adopt me 
her example, what she herself laments, and would be glad 
to be rid of ?”? ai 


ig 





So much for the opinions of Mr. Webster, who 
was, at this time, in the prime of his manhood, 
and his great intellectual powers were in their me- 
ridian strength. Such were then, too, the opinions 
of Mr. Abbott Lawrence, the man who now comes 
to us with his millions, begging for protection and 
a high tariff, to keep him and other manufacturers 
from ruin. 

This miserable system is at length giving way, 
even in England. It isa policy which ruins the 
mechanic—for what matters it to the shoemaker of 
your own neighborhood, whether the cheap shoes 
by which he is undersold come from France or 
Massachusetts -—whilst it gives to capital a nonop- 
oly of the mechanical arts. 

Nations are but communities of men, and they 
differ only from families, towns, counties, and 
States, in being composed of a greater number of 
men. Ifa protective tariff is expedient between 
nations, it is expedient also between different 
towns, counties, and States. If it is good policy, 
in principle, to establish a protective tariff, as 
against England, and other foreign nations, then it 
would be equally so as between our own United 
States, and the makers of our Constitution showed 
rreat want of wisdom in prohibiting the different 
States from establishing such a system, one against 
the other. If the argument is good in the one case, 
it is equally good in the other. 

A few words as to the much talked of * home 
market.’’ By this, I understand, is meant that 
manufactures, encouraged by protection, subtracts 
laborers from the agricultural classes to become 
operatives; and so, by leaving fewer hands to till 
the ground, enhance the price of agricultural pro- 
ducts. This is what is meant by furnishing a 
market for the farmer. They do not increase the 
population of a country. There are not of course 
any more mouths to be fed. But if agriculturists 
turn operatives, of course those that remain azri- 
culturists—the number of producers being dimin- 
"ished, though the number of consumers remain the 
same—must be able to raise and sell more than 
before. That is, the aggregate amount of agricul- 
tural products raised, sold, and consumed, remains 
the same; but the number who produce them is 
diminished, so that their business—the business of 
those who remain farmers—is improved. But, let 
me ask, do manufacturers draw their supply of op- 
eratives from the laborers engaged in raising agri- 
cultural products? They do not, except to a very 
limited extent. So far as they do, we have seen 
that they make men slaves, tools, the mere appen- 
dages of machines, and dependants on capital. But, 
as I have said, it is only to a very limited extent 
that manufactures improve the condition of those 
that remain agriculturists, by subtracting laborers 
from agriculture, and so diminishing the number of 
hands and improving their markets. Women and 
children, not agriculturists, supply human labor to 
manufacturers. In 4,213 factories, which produce 


the bulk of the enormous production in the four 


staple manufactures of cotton, wool, flax, and silk, 
in Great Britain, out of 422,209 hands employed, 
only 96,752 are males above eighteen years of age; 
whilst 244,821 are females, of whom 162,256 are 
below twenty-one. The same proportion will hold 
eood in the manufactures in this country. But I 
do not propose to go extensively into any statistical 
calculations. I shall content myself with only one 
or two, and these suggested mainly by my friend 
and colleague [Mr. Coutuin.] Gentlemen on the 
other side tell us, only protect our manufactures, 
and we will supply you with a home market better 
than the foreign one. Such protection they have 
now, and have had for three or four years past. 
Manufactures have increased greatly beyond the av- 


| erage increase of our population, whilst agriculture 


has fallen behind the average increase of population. 


1 commend it to '' Whatis the result? Since the act of 1842, the prices 
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of agricultural productions north of Mason and 
Dixon’s line have fallen off over 20 per cent., 
while those south of that line have within the same 
eriod been reduced over 60 per cent.; the total re- 
duction or falling off being $45,775,366. Whilst 
gentlemen say to us that protection to manufactures 
is protection also to the farmer, by providing him 
with a better market, they also inform us that agri- 
culture does not inerease in proportion to our grow- 
ing population; and that manufactures have in- 
creased beyond all proportion, and that agriculture 
is so depressed, because it has produced so much— 
thereby proving that, althouch manufactures are 
prosperous and agriculture depressed, still the lat- 
ter furnishes more than the other can purchase. A 
beautiful ** home market,”’ this! 

One other fact. In 1840, there was made in the 
United States 286,903 tons of pig iron, which at $9 

er ton—the amount of the present duty—would 
make $2.580,027. In the same year, there was 
made 197,203 tons of bar iron, which, at $25 per 
ton—the amount of the present duty—makes $4,- 
928,075—in all $7,508,202 per annum, which that 
interest alone is protected by the bounty of the 
Government, and this without taking into account 
the increased and increasing manufacture of iron, 
which has probably doubled since that period. By 
the same mode of calculation, the State of Penn- 
sylvania is protected to the amount of at least five 
millions of dollars annually, and this at the expense 
mainly of the farming interest. It cannot be that 
the farmers of Pennsylvania will long submit to be 
thus taxed for the benefit of her already lordly iron 
monopolists, And yet the advocates of this beg- 
garly, craving, intolerant and insatiable monopo- 
lizing spirit, that almost controls the legislation and 
the government of this country, tell us that these 
men of wealth embark in these manufacturing en- 
terprises from motives of patriotism, rather than 
for profit; that they are great losers by the opera- 
tiou, and never make, when most protected, over 
three or four per cent. upon their capital. If so, 
in Heaven’s name let them go down. If they can 
scarcely be kept in existence at an expense to the 
Government of this country of millions every year, 
let us do without them; the burden is more onerous 
and oppressive than a perpetual war tax. 

Sir, | avow myself the friend and advocate of 
the most unlimited free trade. I fondly hope the 
time is not far distant when we shall see these 
principles in full operation. I see no reason why 
trade and commerce should not be as free and un- 
trammelled between the different nations of the 
earth as between the different States of this Union, 
and with equally beneficial results. So long as the 
present order of things is kept up, we shall have 
endless difficulties—an expensive and extravagant 
government through all its departments, becoming 
more corrupt and corrupting as each successive 
year rolls round. At present, the change cannot 
be effected; our people are not prepared for it; we 
can only make an approximation towards ‘a con- 
summation so devoutly to be wished.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, I have nothing to say of the 
details of the bill now before the committee, and 
which is proposed as a substitute for the present 
law. I find no fault with the principles involved 
Inthe bill. With some modifications, which will 
appropriately come up for consideration when 
amendments are in order, I have no doubt the bill 
may be made, not perfect, but acceptable to a very 
decided majority of this House. When thus set- 
tled, and it becomes the Jaw of the land, as I will 
not permit myself to doubt it will, may we not 
hope that all parties will acquiesce, and that the 
country will be suffered to repose from the cease- 
less agitation of this subject, at least for a season? 
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The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the Tariff Bill— 


Mr. TILDEN said: 
_ Mr. Cuarrman: I have been anxious for some | 
time for an opportunity to submit to the House "’ 
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and to the country a few remarks on the present 
war with Mexico, the causes which led to that 
war, the objects of it, and some of the reasons 
which induced me to vote against what is known 
as the war bill. [regret that an opportunity has 
not been afforded me to submit these views ata 
time when they might be presumed to have more 
effect, or at least when they would have a more 
pertinent application to the subject under consid- 
eration; but as at that time the House was put 
under the gag, and all debate or opportunity for 
the purpose of objection or explanation peremp- 
torily denied, I shall now avail myself of the pres- 
ent occasion, under the decision of this House that 
in the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union a member cannot be strictly confined in 
debate to the subject regularly under discussion. 
Notwithstanding this general practice which pre- 
vails in this Hall under this rule, Lam averse to 
availing myself of it, and should not do so if ordi- 
nary courtesy in debate had been extended to the 
minority in any of these matters which relate to 
Texan annexation. 

In my remarks I shall make no effort to produce 
conviction upon the mind of any gentleman now 
present. My speech will be emphatically a speech 
for Buncombe; not a Buncombe speech, however, 
in the commonly received sense of that term, which 
I take to be a speech made with a view to a mem- 
ber’s re-election. I confess [ have no ambition of 
this sort. If Lean be assured of forgiveness for 
having come here at all, [ will promise faithfully 
to keep away hereafter. This is the first of my 
political life, and I am resolved it shall be the last. 
But attempts have been made in my State to 
grossly misrepresent the views and feelings of the 
fourteen members of this House who voted against 
the Mexican war bill, and to place before the peo- 
ple in a false light all the facts and circumstances 
from which that war has resulted; and so far as 
these representations are to have an influence in 
that part of the State where I reside, lam deter- 
mined to resist them to the utmost of my ability. 

From a Democratic paper published in my dis- 
trict, and which I have recently received, [ learn 
that currency is being given to the war speech of 
the honorable gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Dove- 
Lass.] And from other sources [ am informed that 
this speech is receiving a large circulation, and 
attracting much attention in other parts of the 
State. Iam constrained to say, with proper def- 
erence to the gentleman’s abilities, that a more spe- 
cious and baseless speech was never heard upon 
this floor, and itis my present purpose on this 
occasion to take some notice of the arguments, if 
arguments they may be called, which it contains. 

So far as I am personally concerned, I care noth- 
ing about these misrepresentations. I had expected 
they would be made, and this, too, I have no doubt, 
was what was anticipated by every intelligent man 
in the country. From the very nature of the vote, 
I knew it would arouse the demagoguism of the 
country. It was very peculiarly calculated to call 
it forth. There is nothing new or extraordinary 
in all this. For more than thirty years, a certain 
class of unworthy politicians have aequired place 
and power under this Government, by denouncing 
those who oppused the last war with England, and 
it was quite easy to foresee that a strenuous effort 
would be made to associate the fourteen members 
who voted against this war bill, with the Federal- 
ists who opposed the war measures of President 
Madison. Now, I will here take occasion to say, 
that I have no affinities with Federalism. Before 
I was capable of determining for myself what was 
right or wrong in politics, that party had ceased to 
exist, and so far as early education or early preju- 
dices are concerned, they were all unfavorable to 
Federalism; for, after the straitest of the sect, I was 
bred a Democrat. But justice requires me to say 
that this old Federal party, with all its faults—and 
it had faults, and prominent among them was their 
intemperate opposition to the war measures of Mr. 
Madison—in all that could ennoble and dignify 
human nature, they stood higher than the Alps, in 
comparison with those time-serving men by whom 
they have been most denounced. They had a more 
true patriotism, and a sincerer regard to the true 
interests and honor of the country, than the great 
body of those whose business it has been for the 
last thirty years to vilify them. 


In the present case, it is perfectly obvious what |! 
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have been the true reasons for the denunciations 
fulminated against the fourteen members who have 
opposed this war bill, as well as the prans which 
have been so loudly to the Mexican war 
itself. It is even obvious what it was that prompt- 
ed my colleague over the way [Mr. Tiuurman] to 
denounce me and my other colleagues who differed 
with him upon that bill. It was the fancied anal- 
ozy, or what he supposed the people would regard 
as analogy, between this Mexican war and the last 
war with Eneland, that has led him thus to exper- 
iment with our reputations, But rentlemen will 
yet find they have made a grievous mistake in this 
business. They will vet be informed that they 
placed far too low an estimate upon the intel] 


sung 


irence 
and moral sense of this nation, when they persua- 
ded themselves that all the obloquy which attached 
to the opponents of the last war could be fixed upon 
sent war. Hf my col- 
leacue (Mr. TuurMan] anticipated any such result 
in Ohio, he deceived himself, in my opinion, One 
thing | know perfectly well—it will not happen in 
Party appliances are powerful for 


my district. 
cannot long uphold this 


those who opposed the pre 


many thines, but they 
Mexican war in the section of the State to which 
I belong. If rentlemen were there even now, the y 
would very quickly have their eyes open as to what 
was soon to be public sentiment upon it. 

What can be creater than the difference between 
these two wars? Our last war with England was 
a war for the maintenance of high and important 
principles—a war of self-defence—a war in the 
defence of the dearest rights of the citizen—a war 
urged upon us by a series of most unparalleled in- 
juries, and open insults offered to our national flag 
and national honor: insults that never could have 
been submitted to without national degradation; 
and this war was therefore justly denominated a 
second war for indepe ndenee. And now, how shall 
I describe the present war? l choose not toventure 
uponadescription. My colleague from the Colum- 
bus district [Mr. Deano) did it very faithfully in 
the remarks he submitted to the House some days 
past; and in doing it subjected himself to the very 
severe criticism of the gentleman from New York, 
now in the chair, [Mr. Gorvon:] and his descrip- 
tion of it was also very particularly offensive to my 
colleague over the way, from the Chillicothe district, 
[Mr. Tuurman.] Now, imspeaking of this war, | 
will not use my own language, least I disturb 
the sensibilities of the Chair; but will quote that 
employed by a certain Democratic convention in 
the city of New York, who have, in the strongest 
terms, denounced this war in advance. I shall be 
safe, IL take it, in employing the language of this 
Democratic convention, one of the oflicers of which 
was the able and well-known editor of the New 
York Evening Post. Last year, that convention 
declared that war with Mexico would be **a war 
‘for conquest, an unjust war, a war in which the 
‘nation would be sustained by no sense of right, 
‘hut condemned by the unanimous voice of the 
‘civilized and Christian world.” 

Thus much for opinions which gentlemen have 
expressed concerning this war, and as to what are 
to be the sentiments of the people generally, soon- 
er or later, in regard to it. 

The people will be at no losso determine be- 
tween these two wars. I warn gentlemen that 
there is to be a searching discrimination and sol- 
emn inquiry entered into before this business is 
over; an inquiry that will cause certain political 
gventlemen, if I mistake not, to shake in their 
shoes. The question will yet be asked, what this 
Mexican war has been for? When this becomes 
the grand inquest of the people, will the present 
abetters of this war be prepared to meet it? ‘The 
novelty and the interest which have been awaken- 
ed by this new relation of war, and which have 
accompanied the commencement of this struggle, 
will have passed away, and will give place toa 
sober inquiry as to the sacrifices made, and the 
results obtained. There are yet to be disclosures 
made in relation to this annexation and its results 
that will chill the blood of honest men in their 
veins. The means by which the people are to 
be fleeced of their money in the prosecution of 
this war will put to shame the enormities of the 
Florida war. We have already been called upon 
to pay $800,000 for services that might have been 
rendered for $200,000. I refer to the account ren- 
dered to the Government for transporting baggage, 
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&c., ond which this House ordered to be published ; 
but it has not yet made its appearance, And all 
this wicked waste of treasure, taken from the pock- 
ets of the toiling millions and transferred to unprin- 


cipled army speculators in Texas, to say nothing of 


the sacrifice of the lives of tens of thousands of our 
citizens,—all these sacrifices are to be made, that 
land speculators between the Nueces and the Rio 
Cirande may be secure in the possession of their 
ill-gotten plunder. IT have become acquainted in 
this city w ith avery re pre ctable I've neh rentle man, 
well known here, who has recently returned from 
Kurope, where he has been to obtain some German 
emigrants to ‘Texas. He informed me that he 
t from the ‘Texan Government seven 
hundred and fifty thousand acres of land lying 
beyond the Nueces upon this disputed territory, 
ie secure which the present war 18 prosecuted, 
Whenever we cure a title to this territory, this 
land, at the minimum price of our publie land, 
will be worth littl short of a million of dollars. 
This 3 not an tsolated case: the whole coun- 
iry, doubth 


held by eras 


, between these two rivers has been 
parcelled out om this way. And now, how much 
blood is wanted from my district in order to 
make milllonaires of the e foreign speculators, 
who have never devoted one hour of their time or 
a dollar of their mone y to the support of our free 
institutions? | trust, sir, that not one drop of it 
will be shed in so unjust a cause. 

Thus much as to the power of the people to 
between this war and the late war 
with Great Britain. 

I will now go into some of the reasons which 
induced me to vive the vote for which l have been 
so strenuously denounced in certain quarters, I 


discriminate 


voted against the war bill, because it contained, as 
I beleved, a direct and positive falsehood in its 
preamble. [tasked me to acknowledge that which, 
of all other things, | was then, and am now, most 
anxious to deny. 

‘This preamble recites ‘That whereas, by the 
act of the Republic of Mexico, war exists between 
that Government and the United States.”’ Now, 
is this trae? And let me add, sir, much import- 
ance attaches to the inquiry. Public sentiment, 
to a great extent, will hinge upon this very point. 
If it can be shown to be true, it will vo far towards 
reconciling the people to this war. | believe it to 
he utterly false; and what Lam now about to say 
I shall hereafter repeat in every quarter of my own 
district. LT now turn to the gentleman from IIli- 
nois, [Mr. Douanass,}] and put to him the direct 
question: Whether it is true that this war has 
h ippened by the act of Mexico herself ? {Mr. 
Doverass nodded assent.] ‘The gentleman says 
that it as Now, for the purpose of illustrating 
this matier, | will put a case to him—not only to 
him, but to the country: and Lam sure it is such 
a case as will come home to the feelings of every 
American citizen. L will suppose the case of Ore- 
I beheve it has not been disputed that our 
title to the country on the left bank of the Colum- 
bia river ‘Sis clear and unquestionable.” 1 will 
now suppose that upon the right bank—that is, 
upon the north bank of the Columbia—we had 
been in possessign of the country for a century 
pasi—that our people had built their villages and 
towns along that river from its mouth to its source 
—that we had erected a custom-house at the mouth 
of the river opposite Astoria, at which British 
subjects had paid duties upon their merchandise 
to our Government. 


fron. 


Now suppose, all at once, 
and in the face of these facts, and in violation of 
two solenin treaties by which she had recocnized 
our title to this territory, Great Britain should 
come forward and lay claim to the country by 
right of conquest, where never a soldier of hers 
had set foot upon the soil but to be captured. To 
enforce this claim, suppose her to march a British 
army, with their colors flying and their music play- 
ine, through the maturing grainfields of our citi- 
zens, Who are forced to fly to the opposite bank 
of the river for protection against these invaders— 
suppose this army to take post upon the high land 
opposite Astoria, erect its battery, and bring its 
cannon to bear upon the public square of that 
town—suppose a British fleet to collect off the 
mouth of the river, and cut off all supplies and all 
trade from Astoria, and now a British general 
should send word across the river to our citizens, 


**all this bank of the river is ours, don’t presume || 
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to set foot here; the first man who shall dare cross 
the river will be regarded as the enemy of Great 

sritain’’—suppose further, that in the face of 

these threats we should march a detachment of 
American troops across the river to the right bank, 
and should accidentally encounter this hostile 
force under the colors of England. If, in such a 
posture of things, the Parliament of Great Britain 
should issue a solemn proclamation declaring that 
war existed by act of the United States, where is 
the man in America who would not at once declare 
itan andacions falsehood. And yet, wherein is 
the analogy defective? [calf upon the gentleman 
from Hlinois to show. 

[Mr. Dowerass here said that he had no wish, 
by replying at this moment, to take away any 
portion of the hour allotted to the gentleman from 
Ohio: but when that gentleman should be through 
with his remarks, Mr. D. would avail himself of 
the opportunity then afforded to show where the 
analory was defective, and to how great an ex- 
tent. | : 

Mr. Tinpen, (resuming. ) 
tience to hear the gentleman’s explanation, though 
Iam persuaded, upon this point he will make no 
improvement upon his former speech. I challenge 
the gentleman to disturb this analogy, or to show 
a distinetion between these cases, that shall be 
intelligible to a single member of this House. It 
cannot be done. If the forces of Great Britain 
were upon the north bank of the Columbia, with 
their guns bearing upon Astoria, and one of her 
renerals should talk toa general of ours as Gen- 
eral Worth talked to the Mexican General Vega, 
there would go up from every man—yea, from 
every woman and child—one unbroken ery, To 
arms! It is well for us to consider how our course 
will be likely to appear in the eyes of others. I 
vo for no such maxim as that often quoted with 
approbation here—** Our country, right or wrong.”’ 
I believe in this case we are wrong, most clearly, 
wickedly wrong; and I shall struggle to maintain 
that which I believe to be right. General Vega 
said to General Worth, at an interview had at Mat- 
amoros before the battle of Palo Alto, ** Our people 
are grieved to see the flag of the United States 
floating upon the left bank of that river. There 
is the home of our people; there is our custom- 
house, our towns and hamlets; and there stand 
the whitenine harvests of our citizens; and we 
regard your presence there as an act of unjustifi- 
able invasion.”? General Worth replied, that 
this was a matter of taste; that however unpleas- 
ant it might be to them to see our flag floating upon 
the left bank of the Rio Grande, still that flag 
would continue to float there. Suppose this lan- 
euage had been addressed to us by a British com- 
mander on the banks of the Columbia; that we 
had said we crieved to see the Cross of St. George 
floating on the bank of that river; and he had 
replied that this is a matter of taste, and however 
much you may grieve, my Government instructs 
me to say the Cross of St. George will still con- 
tinue to float there: Whose blood would not boil 
in his veins at such an outrage? Whose hand 
would not clutch the sword to avenge the foul 
insult? I thoueht it was the maxim of the dom- 
inant party here to demand nothing but what was 
clearly right, while they submitted to nothing that 
was wrong. Iam for adhering to this principle, 
and by it Lam willing to’ judge this question of 
the Mexican war. I maintain that Mexico had 
(if the case admits of comparison) a better title—a 
more * clear and unquestionable title’’—to the left 
bank of the Rio Grande than we to the right bank 


| of the Columbia; ay,a title she had, in my opinion, 


free from all doubt. And this is a question I am 


willing to put to the common sense of every man; | 


nor do I believe that the human mind can be so 
stultified as to make up a false judgment in the 
case, when the facts are rightly understood. 


It is not my intention to impute to the gentleman || 


from Hlinois any improper motives in making the 
speech which has been circulated among my con- 
stituents. With the gentleman’s motives I have 
nothing to do, but of his speech I have a right to 
speak, and I will say, that while I consider it 
ingenious, it is, at the same time, one of the most 
flimsy and sophistical productions that I have ever 
heard upon this floor. Speeches of this character 


may sometimes do very well upon the stump, 
where arguments are not always very accurately 


I will wait with pa- | 
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put to the test. But I confess I should not haye 
dared to venture a speech like that in this Hall. I 
have too much respect for the place, too much rey- 
erence for the great men who, with so much honor 
to the country, have filled these seats in days cone 
by, to have attempted it. Ina forum like this, jt 
seems to me, men should be held to a more strict 
accountability for what they utter. 

The first argument on which the gentleman re- 
lied was the despatch addressed by the venerable 
gentleman from Massachusetts near me, [Mr. 
Apams,] when American Secretary of State, to 
Don Onis, the Spanish Minister, while the nego- 
tiation in 1819 was progressing between these two 
gentlemen for the adjustment of the Louisiang 
boundary. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr, 
Dova.ass] alleges that, in the despatch referred 
to, the gentleman from Massachusetts declared our 
title to be as good to the left bank of the Rio 
Grande as to the isle of Orleans. It is obvious to 
every one that if this were true, and that Louisi- 
ana did in fact extend to the Rio Grande, it is nor 
legitimate argument for the gentleman in this case, 
It will be recollected we are concluded from making 
claim to this portion of country by treaties both 
with Spain and Mexico, fixing the Sabine as the 
boundary. And again: it does not follow that be- 
cause Louisiana extended to the Rio Grande, that 
the Mexican department of Texas extended there 
viso. So far from it, the fact is notoriously the 
contrary of this. But I do not avail myself of 
these objections, glaring and prominent as they 
are, but put it to the gentleman to say whether his 
is a proper argument upon a question of this char- 
acter? Is it a fair way to prove our title to a cer- 
tain boundary by producing what a public agent 
of our Government had said while conducting a 
nevotiation with a nation who had a counter claim? 
I do not pretend to know with any special accu- 
racy what is proper in diplomacy, though I have 
a general idea of it, as I presume all others have. 

''This much I do know, that from the manner in 
which diplomatic negotiations have usually been 
conducted among the nations of the world, they 
amount to little else than a system of international 
jockeying, in which each party endeavors to get 
the better of the other; and submit, with much 
gravity and many plausible arguments, claims 
which they never expect to be able to enforce. 
Immemorial usage seems to have sanctioned, in 
this sort of intercourse, all manner of trickery; 
and a diplomatic agent, who should fail to avail 
himself of these means, would be suspected of an 
offence little, if any, short of treason to his Gov- 
ernment. Our able and distinguished negotiator of 
the Louisiana treaty, now near me, in conducting 
thatnegotiation, acted, it is presumed, in accordance 
with this established usage, and just as those did by 
whom he was opposed. With what pretence or 
| show of propriety, then, can the gentleman seize 
upon the language of this despatch to make out our 
| title to the Rio Grande? What would we think of 
a lawyer who, in a court of justice, upon a question 
of property, should insist that it was his client’s, 
| because his client said so. Were I to employ such 
| logic as this, and the gentleman were the opposing 
counsel, I am sure he would laugh me in the face; 
| and yet this is literally the sort of argument upon 
| which the gentleman relies in the outset of his 
speech. . 
{Mr. Doverass here interposed, and said he pre- 
/ sumed it was the object of the gentleman from 
Qhio to reply to the speech as it was made, and 
'not as the gentleman might think proper to make 
it for him. Mr. D., as the gentleman, and all 
who heard him, must recollect, had expressly dis- 
claimed any reliance on this despatch, as having 
‘anything to do with the proof of the case; but as 
the gentleman’s colleague [Mr. Deano] had talk- 
ed a great deal about ancient references, as if they 
| were good authority, Mr. D. had said he could 
give him a specimen of such quotation on the 
other side; but he had expressly declared that he 
discarded all such authorities on both sides.] _ 
Mr. Titpen said the gentleman had certainly 
made this despatch a part of his proof of title, as a 
reference to his speech would show. The gentle- 
man not having his speech before him, and speak- 
ing from recollection, had fallen into a slight mis- 
take. But [ was about to say, when interrupted, 
| that the gentleman’s good sense did prevail and 
‘ that he did say in his speech, he should not rely 
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upon the musty records of French and Spanish 
courts, but upon a far more glorious ttle, that of 
conquest. : 

Mr. Dovetass. Ah, that indeed. 

Mr. Tutpen. Yes, the gentleman said so; and 
I hold him responsible for it. And I now proceed 
to show upon what principles it was that he en- 
deavored to make out his title by conquest. The 
eentleman does not now controvert the fact, as | 
understand him, that the original western limits of 
Texas was the river Nueces. By extending them 
to the Rio Grande we cut off from Mexico the 
greater proportion of four of her other departments, 
namely, Tamaulipas, Coahuila, Chihuahua, and 
New Mexico, all lying beyond the Nueces; and it 
is to these that the gentleman attempted to prove 
title by conquest. He informed us that he had 
qualified himself for the task he had imposed upon 
himself of making our ttle to this territory by con- 
quest, by consulting the distinguished leaders of the 
Texan Revolution, Generals Houston and Rusk, 
whom, he said, were present in the Hall at the time 
he delivered his speech. And now, with these 
high sources of information, what did the gentle- 
man give us to support this boasted claim of title 
by conquest? Battles fought in these departments? 
Their strong holds conquered by the Texans? 
Nothing of this sort. Never did a Texan soldier 
set foot in these departments but to be captured. 
But the gentleman says, some of the men who re- 
sided beyond the Nueces participated in the Texan 
rebellion, and were members of the convention 
that formed her Constitution. This, after consult- 
ing his two Texan Generals, is all the proof that 
the gentleman can give us of conquest. How many 
were there ofthese men? This is the great ques- 
tion he should have answered to the country. 
How many men would it take, in the gentleman’s 
estimation, to effect the disintegration of these 
departments, and transfer of the fragments from 
Mexico to Texas? Were there men enough to 
effect such an object? 
Were theretwenty? Thirty? Were there a hun- 
dred in all? These questions are very important; 
but depend upon it, the gentleman from Illinois 
will never attempt to answer them. 
an important principle to settle, whether any num- 
ber of men less than a majority could transfer 
these four departments from Mexico to the United 
States. To my unsophisticated mind, it seems 
that it would require at least a majority to effect 
such a change. It should have been the great 
point, therefore, in the gentleman’s argument, to 
show the number of men west of the Nueces, 
who participated in this rebellion; and the gentle- 
man has racked his brain, and put his mind to 
the stretch, and finally come to the conclusion 
that there were certainly two such men: one 
by the name of 
name of Pierce, I think. This, to say the least 
of it, is most extraordinary, that three depart- 
ments of a government, should be transferred to 
another, because two men were in rebellion in a 
fourth department. The two men referred to by 


Were there ten men? | 


There is also ; 


| 


Reny, and another by the | 
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the honorable gentleman, resided in the department | 
of Tamaulipas, and it is not to be denied that a | 
very few individuals around Corpus Christi, in | 
this department, did sympathize with the Texans | 


in their rebellion. But were there any from 
Coahuila, Chihuahua, and New Mexico? 
represented the several important towns in these 
departments? Who came from Albuquerque, with 
its six thousand souls? Who represented Taos, 
with its three thousand, and Sante Fé, with its five 
thousand souls? I ask the gentleman to answer, and 


I will see that his answer is made known to my con- 
stituents. 


Who | 


Did there a single soul represent either | 


The Mex 
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poor spot of earth that had been conquered between 
the Nueces and the Del Norte. If these distin- 
guished Texans had talked at all on this subject, 
they would have told the gentleman, doubtless, 
what were the real facts of the case: that in 1836, 
soon after Texas had declared herself independent, 
she sent an expedition to seize the custom-house 
and public property at Matamoros, but before it 
reached the Rio Grande it was driven back by the 
army under the command of Santa Ana; that a 
small marauding expedition, in 1839, was sent to 
Saltillo, in Coahuila, whose only glory was its 
masterly retreat and escape into Texas; that in 
1841 President Lamar sent commissioners and three 
hundred armed men on the celebrated Santa Fé 
expedition, to organize the Mexican settlements 
on the upper waters of the Rio Grande, and bring 
them under Texan authority. These men, it is 
well known, were captured and sent to the mines 
of Mexico. In the summer of 1842, the Mexican 
army advanced into’Texas as far as San Antonio, 


| The Texans, under General Somerville, rallied, 


| and 


| to lay claim to this country by conquest. 


drove them back to Loredo, on the Rio 
Grande, which town the Texans sacked. General 
Somerville, unable to restrain their rapacity, or- 
dered a retreat; five or six hundred of his men 
refused to obey, elected a new leader, and set off 
down the river to capture Mier, but were them- 
selves captured by General Ampudia, and marched 
off as prisoners into the interior of Mexico, These 
are all the military expeditions which history dis- 
closes, that were set on foot by Texas for the con- 
quest of the country beyond the Nueces; and it is 
for the people to judge how far Texas has a right 
y by Here 
are the facts upon which the gentleman has asked 
my constituents to believe we had title to all the 
country between the Nueces and the Rio Grande. 
And to support such a title he contends is just 
cause of war against Mexico. However much 
the gentleman may promise, not one of the facts to 
which I have referred bearing upon this part of 
his argument, or any of the inferences drawn from 
them, will ever be disturbed by him. It is in the 
face of these he must prove title to this country, if 
he proves itatall. It does seem that the gentleman’s 
argument, drawn from conquest, is even more im- 
potent than that drawn from the despatches. But 
feeling the weakness of his position on this point, 
the gentleman has deemed it necessary to prop it, 


| and therefore resorted to another fact which occu- 


pies a prominent place in his speech. If the gen- 
tleman had confidence in his assertion that the 
Texan title, by conquest, extended to the Rio 
Grande, if it was so perfectly demonstrated, why 
fo farther? + 

~ The gentleman’s third position was that we held 


‘the country between the Nueces and the Rio 


Grande by treaty, entered into in 1836, between 
Santa Ana and the Texan Government. The 


| force of the gentleman’s logic had been such as to 


demonstrate, not that Santa Ana had power to 


| bind the Government of Mexico, he being a pris- 


| supreme power not to be in Santa Ana, as he sup- | 


of these departments in the Texan Congress or || 


ry . 

Texan Convention? I answer, no; and among the 
many things the gentleman from Illinois learned 
about this title from the distinguished Texan Gen- 
erals he consulted, he did not learn that either of 


these departments was ever represented in any | 


tT ‘ . 
Texan Congress or Convention. 


Thus much as to this country being represented _ 


in Texas. And on the score of conquest, there 
18 absolutely nothing. The distinguished men 
whom the gentleman from Illinois consulted, 
should have been at home upon this point. They 
were cognizant of every blow which had been 
given and received in this Texan Revolution, and 
yet they were not able to tell the gentleman of one 


| be deputed by the Government of Texas for this high pur- |} 


oner of war at the time of making this treaty, but 
that he need not bind it, because he was himself 
the Government. I will put to that gentleman a 
plain question: Has he ever read that treaty? From 
the manner in which he discusses it, I should think 
he had not. If he will consult that treaty, he will 
find that both the contracting parties—President 
Burnett and his Cabinet on one side, and Santa 
Ana and his Generals on the other, recognise the 


eases, but in the Mexican Congress. The treaty 


| itself upsets the whole foundation upon which this 


part of the gentleman’s argumentis built. It was, 
in fact, no !treaty, but a mere preliminary engage- 
ment. The fourth article of it reads: 

“ 4th. That the President Santa Ana, in his official char- 
acter as chief of the Mexican nation, and the Generals Don 
Vicente Filisola, Don José Urea, Don Joaquin Ramires y 
Sesma, and Don Antonio Gaona, as chiefs of armies, do 
solemnly acknowledge, sanction, and ratify, the full, entire, 


| and perfect independence of the Republic of Texas, with 


such boundaries as are hereafter set forth and agreed upon 
forthe same. And they do solemnly and respectively pledge 


| themselves, with all their personal and official attributes, to 
| procure without delay the final and complete ratification 


and confirmation of this agreement, and all the parts thereof, 


| by the proper and legitimate Government of Mexico, by the 


incorporation of the same into a solemn and perpetual treaty 
of amity and commerce, to be negotiated with that Govern- 
ment at the city of Mexico, by Ministers Plenipotentiary to 


pose.’? ‘ 
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It will be seen at once that here again the gen- 
tleman from Hlinoeis is most erregiously at fault. 
[le is notat liberty to step in and give a construe- 
tion to this agreement different from that under- 
stood and intended by the parties who entered into 
it. This would be to violate the rule first to be 
observed in the construction of contracts. Another 
article of this treaty provided that in the event of 
a failure on the part of Mexico to fulfil the agree- 
ment, that Santa Ana and his Generals should not, 
during the war, serve against Texas. Here, then, 
is this much talked-of treaty—a mere contract, by 
which Santa Ana and his Generals agree to use 
their personal and official attributes to procure the 
consummation of a definitive treaty to be entered 
into by the legitimate and proper authorities of Mex- 
ico, With ministers thereatter to be deputed on the 
part of ‘Texas for this purpose. This agreement, 
made by Santa Ana, was indiznantly rejected by 
Mexico. So far from concluding that Govern- 
ment, it was not binding upon Santa Ana himself. 
He was a prisoner of war, and not at liberty to 
act; and it was to save his life that he entered into 
this agreement, as the &th article of it fully dis- 
The Sth article reads: : 

“'The President and Cabinet of the Republic of Texas, 
exercising the high powers confided to them by the people 
of ‘Texas, do, for and in consideration of the foregoing stip 
ulation, solemulyengage to refrain from tuking the cife of 
the President Santa sina, and of the several officers of his 
late army, Whom the events of war have made prisoners 
in their hands, and to liberate the President, (Santa Ana,) 
with his private secretary, and cause him to be conveyedin 
one of the national vessels of Texas to Vera Cruz, in order 
that he may more oromptly and effectnally obtain the retifi 
cation of this compact, and the negotiation of the definitive 
treaty herein contemplated by the Government of Mexico 
with the Government of Texas.”’ 


close Ss. 


It is under color and upon the authority of such 
an agreement as this that the eentleman’s con- 
science would be satisfied to take from Mexico the 
greater portion of four of the richest of her depart- 
ments, 

[Mr. Tissarts here interposed, and stated there 
were two treaties to which Santa Ana was a party, 
one signed by Santa Ana alone, and one signed hy 
him and all of his Generals. One of these treaties 
had such a provision as that which the gentleman 
referred to, but in the other it was wholly omitted. ] 

Mr. Titpen. The gentleman from Kentucky 
did me the honor to communicate this fact to me 
this morning in a private conversation. Irom the 
honorable gentleman I learned that both treaties 
were signed on the same day—on the I4th of May, 
1836. The gentleman will see at once that there 
being two treaties, but both signed the same day, 
between substantially the same parties, detracts 
nothing from the force of my remarks, though it 
should be shown that another treaty than the one 
to which I have referred, was finally adopted by 
the parties. J refer to it in order to show that the 
treaty was not made by Mexico in the person of 
Santa Ana and his Generals. That Texas recog- 
nised the supreme power not to be in Santa Ana, 
as the gentleman from Illinois had alleged, but in 
the Mexican Congress. And even though this be 
not the treaty or agreement actually concluded, 
yet it is legitimate to refer to it to show that Texas 
did not consider Santa Ana the Mexican Govern- 
ment. But the gentleman from Kentucky does 
not inform us which of the two treaties was last 
made and finally adopted by the parties. I aver 
that mine was the treaty adopted, and I am borne 
out in the assertion by every well-authenticated 
history of Texas. 

There is another view of this subject, that jus- 
tice requires me tonotice. Whatever may have been 
the character of this treaty, it was first violated by 
Texas. By it Santa Ana was to have been imme- 
diately conveyed in a national vessel to Vera Cruz; 
but after he was placed on board of a ship for this 
purpose, to satisfy the morbid curiosity of a dis- 
solute soldiery who had just arrived in the harbor 
of Velasco from New Orleans, he was dragged 
on shore, and, as he states, chained to a bar of 
iron, and kept a prisoner for fifty days; and during 
that time, to appease a lawless mob, was once 
taken out to be shot. While such prisoner, he 
repudiated the treaty, and protested against it, by 
a public protest published in Texas. 

There is one other matter in which the gentle- 
man’s speech isa little extraordinary. Ifthe object 
of the gentleman had been to enlighten Congress 
and the country in the true facts of this case, why 
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had he said nothing about this agreement, made 
three years after, between the Texan Government 
and the Mexican General, Canales, for the con- 
quest from Mexico of this ve ry territory to which 
the gentleman from Illinots said they had so clear 
atitle? Is it to be believed that a government 
would ever conspire with a foreign general to con- 
quer a part of its own territory? Certainly not, 
‘Texas at that time could not have pretended toany 
title to this territory, but wanted to get one by 
congue st, 

In 1239, the advocates of the federal system 
in the northern provinces of Mexico attempted to 


eparate from the central Government and form an 
| 


independent republic, to be called the Lepublic of 
Rio Gir inde, to he constituted of the States of 


‘Tamaulipas, Coahuila, and Durango, and such 
others as mioht choose to yon them in this move- 
ment. Generali Canales took the lead in this enter- 


prise, Was made President, and as such, entered 
Into this secret agreement with the Government of 
Texa 

“tet, The President ofthe Republic of Rie Grande (Gen 
eral Canales) pledg himeel’ to declare the independence 
ort Repubhe at Rie Grande, and to declare and establish 
t State and Federal Constitution of 1824. so soon as he 
hall have establicted his beadquarters within the limits of 
the terntery claimed bv the . aid republre 

‘id. That the Republie of Rio Grande shall, immediately 

fler th ud decliration of independence, recognise the 
iIndenendenece of Te i 


“3d. The Republie of Texas pledges herself to aid the 
Federalicte of Rio Grande in her struggle for independence, 
directly her independence is recognised by the Republic ot 
hie Grande , 

This expedition failed, and Canales and the 
‘Texans who cooperated were driven, by General 
\1 ta, over the Niece ; 

here is one thing further that may be supposed 
to militate somewhat against the soundness of the 
argument of the gentleman from [linois upon this 
treaty. President Polk, to justify his most unjus- 
tifable proceedings in this war, in his war message, 
communicated on the 11th of May last, attempts to 
riveusthe muntments of our title to this territory, 
as he understands them. At the time this message 
was communicated, be it remembered, the Presi- 
dent had all the benefit of the gentleman’s very 
able areument; for it will be recollected that he 
made substantially the same speech on the 26th 
of March, in reply to the gentleman from Pennsy1]- 
vania, [Mr. MclIzvaine.| President Polk, there- 
fore, had the full benefit of all the gentleman’s 
elucidations. And what does President Polk say ? 
ifas he made the sliehtest mention of a treaty with 
Santa Ana? Has he quoted a word of it? No; he 
did not even allude to it. Mr. Polk had too much 

take to venture upon an argument of that sort. 
He had too much character as a statesman yet left. 
He isnot hke the gentleman from Hlinois and my- 
self, who are politicians of smaller ventures, and 
with greater safety may say things that it might 
puzzle us to prove - Whena President of the Uni- 
ted States prepxures an Executive message, he has 
to mind his p’s and q’s, (as we sometimes say ,) 
and cannot play the stump orator, like smaller men, 
Itis abundantly evident that the President has no 
confidence in this 
1 


third point in the gentleman’s 
speech, by which he sought to make outa title to 
the left bank of the Rio Grande. Ue revards it as 
worthless, and unworthy of the slightest notice, 
however much the gentleman himself may be at- 
tached to it. 

The President, in his messace says: 

‘The Congress of Texas, by its act of December 19, 1836, 
has declared the Rio del Norte to be the boundary of that re 

blic. jis jurisdt-tion hits been extended and exercised heyond 
the Nueces. The country between that river and the Del Norte 
hus been represenied in the Congress and the Convention of 
Teras, and has thus taken part in anneration itse!f, and is now 
in ded in one of our congressional districts. Our own Con 

ess has moreover, with great unanimity, by the act eee 
Devember 31, 1845, recognised the country beyond the Nueces 
as a part of our territory, nd by inchuling it within our own 
revenue system; and a revenue officer, to reside within the dis 
trict, has been appointed by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate 9 

These, and these alone, are the facts upon which 
the President relies for title. It will be seen that 
he rejects in foto the view taken of the subject by 
the gentleman from Illinois. He says nothing 
about despatches—nothing of conquest—and no- 
thing of a treaty with Santa Ana or with Mex- 
ico. Never did a speech, upon the Administra- 
tion side of the House, get poorer backing from the 


President than this speech of the gentleman from 


Itinois. 
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A few words, Mr. Chairman, upon the Pres- 
ident’s view of this title, and then I shall have 
done with the question of title altogether; and 
also with that portion of the preamble of the war 
bill (which [ have been laboring to refute) that 
alleges this war to exist by the act of Mexico. 

The President claims title to the Rio Grande, 
first, that Texas by act of Congress made that 
river her western limit. Truly this is a strange 
argument! Had she ineluded in that act all Mex- 
ico, according to the President’s logic, our claim 
to it would be good. Notwithstanding the hich 
source from which this argument emanates, I am 
constrained to say, that it is a useless waste of 
words to attempt to refute it. The good sense of 
the country will readily appreciate its absurdity. 
The second ground of title is, that Texas has 
exercised jurisdiction, not to the Rio Grande, 
but beyond the Nueces. It may have been be- 
yond the Nueces, and two hundred miles short 
of the Rio Grande or Del’ Norte,* to which 
it is said our tithe extends. Where beyond the 
Nueces was jurisdiction exercised? The Pres- 
ident would blush to tell you where! It was ex- 
ercised over a few of these Texan adventurers 
who had crowded into a corner of the department 
of Tamaulipas—into the town of Corpus Christi— 
which lies upon the Gulf, and but a few miles 
from the Nueces. Here was exercised this pre- 
tended jurisdiction. It was here, and nowhere 
else. The third ground of title is, that the country 
between the Nueces and the Del Norte, or Rio 
Grande, was represented in the Texan Congress, 
and in the ‘Texan Convention, and is now a part 
of one of ®ur Congressional districts. It was 
Corpus Christi alone that was represented—a 
few Texans who had crossed the Nueces, and 
who, of course, sympathized and acted with their 
old neighbors on the other side of the river. They 
constituted but a fraction only of the population 
of the department of ‘Tamaulipas. It was these, 
and only these, that were so represented, No one 
of the other departments, now claimed as a part 
of ‘Texas, had any such representation. It is by 
virtue of these marauders at Corpus Christi not 
only that Tamaulipas, but the three other Mex- 
ican departments are sought to be transferred to 
"Texas. 

If the country lying between these two rivers was 
represented in the Texan Congress; if the people of 
this section had amalgamated with Texas—had vol- 
untarily become a part of that republic; how did 
it happen that General Taylor found them all our 
enemies when he arrived there with the army? 
If what the President has said be true, they would 
with joy have hailed his approach, as they would 
have considered him there for their special benefit 
and protection, Why did not these good Texan 
citizens rally to the General’s standard, and help 
to promote the success of this military expedition ? 
They did not; but fled from our army, and rallied 
under the banners of Mexico. But it is a part of 
one of our congressional districts, says the Pres- 
ident. This is begging the whole question. If it 
be a part of one of our congressional districts, then 
our Union extends to the Rio Grande. But the 
question is, how came this a part of one of our 
congressional districts? This, the President does 
not think proper to discuss. Texas, under the 
annexation resolutions, was admitted into the 
Union, with a right to two Representatives upon 
this floor. She has divided herself into districts, 
and elected members for each; but if she has ex- 
tended either of these districts beyond the Nueces, 
or even defined the western limit of the western 
district, the act is null and void; for, by the terms 
of annexation, the right to adjust her western 
boundary was surrendered to the United States. 
We have refused to recognise the Rio Grande as 
the western limits of Texas. By the terms of the 
annexation resolutions, we annex so much ‘‘as is 
* properly included in, and rightfully belonging to, 
‘ the Republic of Texas.’’ No one upon this floor 
believed at that time that Texas had the least claim 
to the territory beyond the Nueces. Mr. Benton 
said, at the other end of the Capitol— 

“ T wash my hands of all attempts to dismember the Mezi- 
can Republic, by seizing her dominions in New Mexico, Ohi- 
huahua, Ooahwila, and Tamaulipas. The treaty, IN ALL THAT 
RELATES TO THE BOUNDARY OF THE Rio GRANDE, t8 AN ACT 





* This river is indiscriminately called Rio Grande, Rio , 
‘ del Norte, and Rio Bravo. 
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OF UNPARALLELED OUTRAGE ON Mexico. Iris Tue seizege 
oF Two THOUSAND MILES OF HER TERRITORY. Without a 
word of explanation with her, and by virtue of a treaty with 
Texas to which she is no party.’’ , 

What right, then, has President Polk to say 
that this territory is within one of our concres- 
sional districts? When he asserts it, he assur 8, 
instead of proving, that it * rightfully belongs to 
the Republic of Texas.”’ 

The President’s last source of title is, that Con- 
gress has organized a portion of this territory into 
a collection district. It is true that the House, 
acting under the gag, did vote for the organization 
of a revenue district, and designated the place 
where the revenue officer should reside, viz: at Coy- 
pus Christi. But I do not believe there were ten 
men in the House who understood at the time what 
was doing, or could have told, if their lives had 
been at stake, where, by the terms of the bill, this 
revenue office was to be located. The bill passed 
sub silentio. We knew the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means had something in rela- 
tion to Texas he wished adopted. And from our 
knowledge of the proceedings of this House on all 
other Texas matters, we supposed of course there 
was nothing for us to do on this side but to sub- 
mit. For one, I solemnly protest against heing 
concluded by this vote. And can a President of the 
United States rely upon such a fact as this, to prove 
that four departments of the Mexican Government 
have been transferred to the jurisdiction of the 
United States? Such an argument is offensive to 
the common sense of the country. 

I will now take the liberty of stating some other 
reasons which induced me to go against this war 
bill. Iwas not willing to trust the President with 
the enlarged powers that this bill conferred upon 
him. There were no means that I would have 
left unemployed to rescue the army from the peril- 
ous position in which it was said to be, at the time 
this bill was introduced. But it was obvious to 
my own mind, and was the opinion of others, that 
nothing the bill proposed could relieve the army. 
If it was in danger, that danger, as I supposed at 
that time, would have to be encountered lone before 
the means proposed by the bill could bring effect- 
ual relief. Subsequent events have proved the 
justness of these conclusions. I therefore felt my- 
self at perfect liberty to determine whether or not 
1 would trust the President with the power to 
raise fifty thousand volunteers, and place in his 
hands ten millions of money, to enable him to carry 
on at his discretion this war of conquest against 
Mexico; I determined I would not; nor has any act 
of my life brought more sincere gratification in the 
review. I believed then, sir, that we had been be- 
trayed into this war, by the unauthorized and uncon- 
stitutional act of the President. Had he marched 
the army into Canada and bombarded one of her 
cities, it would not have been a greater stretch of 
power ora grosser Infraction of the Constitution, 
And I verily believe if the moral sense of this na- 
tion had not become benumbed, deadened, and stul- 
tified, by the continued outrages upon the Constitu- 
tion, which have followed each other in quick suc- 
cession ever since the commencement of this Texas 
enterprise, that there would go up from the whole 
country one unbroken volumn of indignant remon- 
strance against this act of the President. 

The President has made no honest effort for peace. 
Tt was by war alone that he could secure the object 
he had in view; and he took upon himself the re- 
sponsibility of declaring it. Unjust to Mexico as 
had been this acquisition of Texas, she was wil- 
ling to surrender it. The fact that General Taylor 
remained from July until the following March, 
about eight months, at Corpus Christi, and that 
during all that time no attempt was made by Mex- 
ico to drive him from his position, is incontestible 
proof of this fact. And after General Taylor had 
marched his army on to the Rio Grande, the con- 
dition of peace insisted on by General Ampudia 
was, not that he should withdraw beyond the Sa- 
bine, but to the left bank of the Nueces. On the 
12th of April, 1846, General Ampudia wrote to 


General Taylor as follows: : 


“Your Government, in an incredible manner—you will 
even permit me to say an extravagant one, if the usage OF 
general rules established and received among all civilized 
nations are regarded—has not only insulted, but has exaspe- 
rated the Mexican nation, bearing its conquering banner to 
the left bank of the Rio Bravo del Norte; and in this case, 
by the explicit and definitive orders of my Government, 
which neither can, will, nor should, receive new outrages, 
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require you in all form, and at latest in the peremptory term 
of twenty-four hours, to break up your camp and retire to 
the other bank of the Nueces river, while our Governments 
are regulating the pending question in relation to Texas. If 
vou insist in remaining upon the soil ot the Department of 
Tamaulipas, it will clearly result that arms, and arms alone, 
must decide the question ; and in that case I advise you 
that we accept the war to which, with so much injustice on 
your part, you provoke us, and that on our part, this war 
shall be conducted conformably to the principles established 
hy the most civilized nations ; that is tosay, that the law ot 
nations and of war shall be the guide of my operations; 
trusting that on your part the same will be observed.”’ 


From this letter do we doubt that in March, 
1845, when General Taylor left his camp at Cor- 
nus Christi, that Mexico was prepared to make an 
honest and fair treaty of limits, giving to Texas 
all Mr. Benton said she had aright to claim, and 
all that this House thought she could claim at the 
time of the adoption of the annexation resolutions? 

No, sir, neither our blood nor our treasure was 
needed to secure to Texas all she had a right to 
claim; ay, more than she had a right to claim. 
As an ultimatum, Mexico, as we have reason to 
believe, would have gone farther, and fixed the 
boundary between the two Governments at that 
desert which separates the waters of the Nueces 
from those of the Rio Grande. Last year, while 
in debate on the annexation resolutions, it was 
urged by the friends of the measure that this desert 
the natural boundary between the United 
States and Mexico; or, in the language of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. C. J. Incersout,] 
the natural boundary betireen the Anglo Saxon and 
‘ Maurilanian races. There®’ (said the gentleman) 
‘ends the valley of the West; there Mexico begins. While 
‘peace is cherished that boundary will be sacred; but, 
‘until the spirit of conquest rages, will the people of 
‘ either side molest or mix with each other.’ Even 
this, sir, we could have obtained by peace, as will 
be abundantly disclosed by the impartial history of 
these proceedings. The natural inquiry now is, if 
these results could have been secured by peace, why 
should the President have preferred war? I an- 
swer, that it was because he preferred the interests 
of Texas to the interests of the Union. Had ne- 
gotiation been opened and a proposition made by 
Mexico to adjust the boundary, as I have suggest- 
ed, the public sentiment of the country would have 
forced the President to have concluded a treaty 
upon those terms, and the great object of the Texan 
speculators would have been defeated; which is to 
acquire that good land between the Colorado and 
the Rio Grande, said to be the best in Texas for 
the products of slave-labor. This was one of the 
objects; and the other, the conquest of California. 
Had negotiation been opened, the people would 
have insisted upon neither of these; and the Presi- 
dent knew it. It was by declaring war, and 
awakening the national prejudices against Mexico, 
and stifling the public conscience by arousing the 
military feelings of a brave people, that this most 
wicked scheme of acquisition was to be accom- 
plished. And who is to gain by this war? Our 
money is to be poured out like water; our peo- 
ple to be devoured by disease and torn by Mex- 
ican grape-shot; and every inch of land that is 
conquered from Mexico beyond the Nueces by | 
accretion becomes a part of Texas. This whole 
war has been got up to carry out those secret as- 
surances which, it will be recollected, Mr. Polk’s 
agent made to the Texan Government, that the 
refusal of this Government to pay their public 
debt should be no objection to annexation; that 
this Government would provide for that debt. 

This view of this subject is much strengthened 
by this pretended effort at negotiation; the rejec- 
tion of which is alleged as one of the causes of war 
against Mexico. This offer of negotiation was a 
war measure—a ruse de guerre, to throw upon Mexi- 
co the responsibility and odium of hostilities. A 
candid investigation will be sufficient to convince 
any man of this. The President started out with 
the very commendable resolution of waiving all 
ceremony, and taking the initiative in opening the 
negotiation; and yet, after conducting it for some 
ume, with every prospect of success, we find him 
terminating it upon a mere question of technicality ; 
and that, when the mighty results of peace and 
war were depending upon the issue. Mexico had 
agreed to receive a commissioner to treat with her 
exclusively upon the question of boundary. If the 
President was so willing to waive all ce remony, | 
why did he not send a commissioner in conformity ‘' 


was 
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with the proposiuon of the Mexican Minister? Or, 
if he thought proper to send Mr. Slide!! as Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, why 
did he not instruct him to conform to the Mexican 
notion of what was due to her own consistency, 
and at once enter upon the ne rotiation as ¢ ‘ommis- 
sioner? None can doubt that if the preliminary 
question of boundary had been settled, the other 
question—the adjustment of the claims of our citi- 
zens against Mexico—must necessarily and inevi- 
tably have followed. Mexico has never made any 
issue upon these claims. She has been willing, at 
all times, to submit this question of claims to an 
impartial and enlightened arbitrament, and there ts 
little doubt that they would long since have been 
amicably and honorably adjusted, but for the con- 
tinued infraction of our tre aty stipulations with 
her, in the prosecution of this scheme for the ac- 
quisition of Texas, which has been persevered in 
for the last fifteen years. But whatever may have 
been the cause of delay, we are the last people in 
the world that should rashly go to war to punish 
delinquencies of this sort. ‘The President well 
knew that it was a matter of national pride with 
Mexico not to admit a Minister Plenipotentiary 
until the adjustment of the difficulty by which 
friendly relations had been interrupted, because, to 
do so, would have been to acknowledge that there 
was no just cause for interrupting those relations 
of friendship between the two Governments. 
There was no necessity for blending the question 
of boundary with the question of claims; and the 
two were united by the Administration, as it should 
seem, from an apprehension that so fiur an offer 
would be made on the subject of bound@ary, that it 
could not with decency be rejected. It is certainly 
most extraordinary, that Mr. Buchanan, an ex- 
foreign Minister, should have mistaken the pro- 
position of Mexico to receive a Commissioner. 
This word Commissioner, in diplomatic language, 
must be understood to have a precise signification, 
and not to be readily confounded with Minister 
Plenipotentiary. And this diplomatic intercourse, 
too, of all others, is subjected to the most critical 
analysis. Every word is weighed, and its precise 
import determined upon. In the exercise of this 
hypereriticism, it is difficult to believe that the 
sending Mr. Slidell as Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary, was the result of mis- 
take. The President and his Secretary, when 
they did this, could not but have known that their 
Minister would be rejected, * 

I must stop here, without finishing my remarks 
upon this subject, for | am informed by my friends 
that I have but five minutes of my hour remaining; 
and I must devote that to my colleague, [Mr. 
TuurMan.] I regret very much that my colleague 
fell into a train of remarks, such as those which he 
made use of, in commenting upon my vote upon the 
war bill. It would have done better in some dark 
corner of my colleacue’s own district. And after 
all, what did his strictures amount to? He gave 
uS a stereotyped collection of extracts from rash 
New England sermons made during the last war. 
And the ravings during that same period, of a few 
miscuided Federal editors in different sections of the 
country; with these he attempted to associate those 
who oppose the present war. The repeating of 
these old extracts upon this floor, it occurred to 
me at the time was in very bad taste. My col- 
league has not even the merit of selecting these 
extracts, for so often have the very same been re- 
peated, that the boys in my district, | am sure, 
are quite familiar with them. But I will ask my 
colleacue when it was that he became so yehement 
a friend and supporter of this Texan cause? What 
time did he become a convert? St. Paul, as he 


journeyed to Damascus, was not more suddenly 


converted, than the democracy of Ohio to annex- 
ation. The very day of the Baltimore Convention, 
the Ohio Statesman, the organ and mouth-piece of 
the Democratic party in Ohio, denounced annex- 
ation, and declared that its real object was to perpet- 
uate slavery, and to increase the slave power of the 
South, and give them an undue influence in the 
councils of the nation. But, lo! ina single night, 
yes, in the twinkling of an eye, the democracy of 
Ohio had been brought over (here the chair- 
man’s hammer fell and Mr. Titpen resumed his 
seat.) 

Mr. Dove ass obtained the floor. Many voices 
called upon him to yield it for a motion that the 
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committee rise; others cried out loudly, ** No, no! 
roon,.’’ i 

Mr. Foor offered to move for the rising of the 
committee, but Mr. D. declined. 
yielded the floor temporarily to 

Mr. Tuerman, who said that his colleague had 
asked him when he had been converted to the doe- 
trine of Texan annexation? He would eall on his 
colleague to say whether he had ever knows Mr. 
- to be opposed to it? 

Mr. Tinpen (the floor beine yielded for that 
purpose ) replied that he had neve rknow n the mem- 
bers of the Democratic party of Ohio to differ from 


He, howeve ry 


the sentiments expressed in their leading organ, 
the Statesman. He kne w the further fae {, that the 
Democratic candidate for governor, who resided in 
his distriet, had uniformly denounced annexation 
until the Baltimore Convention assembled, and 
even then, in his se tion of the State, he observed 
a very careful silence on the subjeet. 

Mr. Thurman said that the Ohio Statesman was 
edited by Samuel Medary, a distinguished and 
well-known Democratic editor, and that he had 
for months before advocated the measure of annex- 
ation. The opposition of that paper had been not 
to annexation, but to the treaty. The justice and 
policy of annexation had lon r been maintained by 
that powerful and influential editor. . 


THE TARIFF. 


SPEECH OF MR. DAVID WILMOT, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rue House or Represenratives, 
July 1, 1846. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, on the Bill reducing the 
duty on Imports, and for other purposes— 

Mr. WILMOT addressed the committee as fol- 


lows: 


Mr. Cuareman: If I felt at liberty to consult my 
own inclinations, I should refrain from taking part 
in the present discussion. It is always unpleasant 
for a man occupying a public position to find him- 
saif constrained to separate from those with whom 
he is more intimately and closely associated, espe- 
cially upon a question of such deep and absorbing 
interest as the one now under consideration. For 
each and every one of my colleagues on this floor 
I entertain the kindest and most respectful feelines, 
My association with them has been of the most 
agreeable character, and it 1s with unfeigned recret 
that I find myself constrained, by a high sense of 
representative duty, to take a position on this sub- 
ject differing totally and fundamentally from the 
one occupied by them. But, sir, I must abide by 
my own convictions—I must stand by my own 
judgment. While I intend to speak of the restric- 
tive system and its advocates as [ believe the truth 
demands, I trust that friends with whom I differ 
will not understand me to imply the slightest re- 
proach upon the course they have felt it their duty 
to take. Others, doubtless, speak the sentiments 
of their constituents—I shal] endeavor to speak the 
voice of mine; to their judgment, and theirs alone, 
we are alike responsible. And, while I doubt not 
but their constituents will approve their course, I 
will meet mine as best I ean. 

Sir, believing as I do, 1 cannot give the influence 
of my voice, however humble it may be, in sup- 
port of the tariff of 1842. I believe it unjust and 
oppressive; imposing heavy burdens upon the la- 
bor and industry of the country, for the purpose 
of building up a monopolizing and privileged class, 
lam opposed in principle to all partial legislation. 
I believe it at war with the spirit and genius of our 
institutions, and dangerous to the equal rights and 
liberties of the people. This Government was 
established for the equal benefit and protection of 
all its citizens. If confined within its proper and 
legitimate action, its duties are simple: regulating 
our intercourse with foreign nations, affording pro- 
tection to person and property, leaving each to pur- 
sue that particular employment or branch of indus- 
try which he may deem most profitable, or best 
adapted to his tastes and habits, When it turns 
aside from these objects, and seeks to build up one 
interest, (which can only be done by depressing 
others,) it ceases to be a just Government—it be- 
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a tyranny, unworthy of the confidence or 
sup] ort of the pe ople. 

It is urged by the protectionists, that the impo- 
sition of high restrictive and prohibitory duties 
benefits alhke the whole country and every branch 
of domestic industry. This, sir, 1}deny. In my 
view, the falsity of this proposition 1s as cle arly 


comes 


demonstrable as any mathematical problem. if 
what was taken from one man was returned to him 
by another, and so on throughout the whole com- 
munity or State, it would benefit no one, but leave 
each standing exactly where he was when the pro- 
cess commenced, Again: all wealth is the product 
of labor. If, by any system of legislation, you en- 
hance the profits of a particular de partmne nt of labor 
beyond what they would otherwise be, you must 
ity draw those increased profits from the 
labor of some other, If this proposition be correct, 


of meces 


the subject would seem to resolve itself into an an- 

werofthe single question: Do high protective tarifs 
increase the profits of the manufacturer? If so, it 
follows that those increased profits are drawn from 
some other department of industry. It would really 
ssary, to those having the slichtest 
knowledge of this subject, to « xp nd one moment 
in proof of an affirmative answer to this question. 


Secin tuhpece 


Who is it that year after year clamors so loudly 
for protection ? Is 
nl d 


sir; thes 


it the farmer—the industrious 
day-laborer? No, 
your halls, 
the special legislation of this Government 


enterprising artisan—tie 


‘men are never seen about 
asking 
in their behalf. ‘They rely upon their industry and 
economy to obtain for themselves and their fami- 
lies alivelihood. Itaus the manufacturers who come 
here asking bounties and protection for the partic- 


1 


ular business in which they have chosen to embark 
Do they 
and diminish their profits ? 


serous argument, 


ask this in order to lessen 
It is too 


their capita, 
their prices 
absurd for 
It is said by the protectionists that the “ indus- 
try of the country’? must be prot cted. This cl ip- 
trap phrase, together with others, such as ‘* home 
markets,’’ protection against pauper labor, &c., 
have lost their power over intelligent and reflecting 
men. Is that protection to the interests of the 
country which levies contributions upon nine-tenths 
of its labor to build up a favored and privileged 
The bold pioneer, who with his axe fear- 
encounters our heavy forests and subdues 
our rugged soil, makes a valuable and permanent 
t over nature for the benefit of man. He 
has added som«e thing to the world’s stock, and 
made that which before was useless subservient to 
the happiness and support of his race. Has he in 
asked the bounties of Goy- 
Has he come with greedy 

and selfish grasp, demanding from the public treas- 
ury a premium upon the land cleared by him, or 
upon the wheat and corn raised as the product of 
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his noble undertaking 


ernment in his behalf? 


his labor? Sir, this man asks only protection from 
the spirit of rapacity and wrong. But, argues the 
we desire to give to the farmer a 

Give to him, 
then, the markets of the world—not seek to restrict 
him m his choice, by a system of restrictive and 
prohibitory duties, which leads to countervailing 


nrotectionist, 


market for his surplus productions, 


restrictions, and by its narrow and selfish policy 
renders those who would otherwise become pur- 
chasers unable to buy. But it is a home market 
that is to be given to the farmer. That is, by shut- 
ting him out from the markets of the world, and 
confining him to one, you place him completely in 
the power of those who control that market, « ither 
to sell at their prices, or not sell at all. Not only 
this, but he must be prohibited from seeking the 
best and cheapest market in which to purchase arti- 
cles necessary for the comfort of himself and fami- 
ly, but must buy of this same privileged class at the 
prices they may find it for their interest to demand. 
‘Thus upon both sides the farmer is fleeced. Iam 
answered by the protectionists that this is not the 
case—that the farmer is benefited by the restrictive 
policy, inasmuch as he obtains more from the 
manufacturer than he could otherwise get for his 
produce, and buys of him manufactured articles 
cheaper than he could otherwise procure them. 
"This, sir, is begging the whole question. It comes 
back to the old argument, that high duties cheapen 
the articles upon which they are imposed. I can- 
not but repeat my surprise, that any man who has 
given to this subject one hour of cool, unprejudiced 


reflection, should insist upon this position as Cor- | 
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rect. Yet, sir, on this subject such perversity is 
shown by the advocates of restriction, that the 
friends of a more liberal and enlightened policy are 
called upon to prove, over and over again, the sim- 
plest axioms of political and economical science. 
What is the meaning of the word protection? 
It is to guard—to shield from danger or harm. 
‘This the manufacturer desires. ‘To what danger 
is he exposed? From what threatened harm does 


he seek the shield of legislative protection? From 
the competition of a cheaper article, is it not? Not 


80, Says the protectionist; he merely desires to be 
secured and protected in the home market. I 
answer, that the cheapest goods secure the market 
without further protection. If our manufacturers 
can and will sell an article, equally good, at a 
cheaper price than the foreigner, they have the 
market to themselves by the fixed and established 
laws of trade. But, says the protectionist again, 
we are in favor of protecting American labor 
against the pauper labor of Europe. How, pray, 
do the half-starved paupers of Europe injure the 
domestic manufacturer? He will not burn down 
his factory, or derange his machinery. But he 
labors so cheaply, is the reply, that the manufac- 
turer at home must be protected from the cheap 
article of his make. Why protected? Certainly 
not that he may sell the article cheaper still. Do 
sagacious and shrewd men—men capable of em- 
barking successfully in a business requiring so 
much of skill and good management as does that 
of manufacturing—come and ask of Congress so 
to legislate as to reduce their prices and diminish 
their profits? If so, Congress has, as yet, failed 
to. accomplgsh their wishes. The profits of the 
large manufacturing establishments in the East 
have, f am fully satisfied, realized, in the last year, 
from 50 to 75, and even 100 per cent. I know 
their dividends have fallen far below this, ranging 
from 15 to 30 per cent; but it is easy to divide only 
a portion of the profits, placing the balance to dif- 
ferent funds. Again, many of the largest and 
most profitable establishments are carried on as 
private partnerships, and the profits divided with- 
out any public declaration of dividends. I have 
derived some information from a friend upon this 
subject, in whose statements and estimates I place 
vreat confidence—one long and intimately connect- 
ed with the manufacturing business. He tells me 
that the coarser cotton shirtings are manufactured 
here at a cost of three-and-a-half cents per yard 
at the most. I have, considered the cost at four 
cents in my estimate, Let us take a manufactu- 
ring establishment in which has been invested 
$300,000—a sum amply and more than sufficient 
to build one of the capacity of my calculation. 
There would be in such a factory at least fifteen 
hundred looms, each loom making one piece of 
thirty yards per day. I have stated the cost at 
four cents per yard. 
‘Thus, one pound of cotton, costing 

eight cents, will make four yards, 2 cts. per yard 
One girl will attend two looms, 

making sixty yards per day, and 

allowing her fifty cents per day, 

it will be less than one cent for 

the cost of weaving per yard— 

BBY occccccces Sencccccssess L Ch. per yard. 
One cent more will cover cost of 

spinning, wear of machinery, 

interest upon capital, and all 

other expenses.......+seeee- Let. per yard. 





Cost of coarse shirtings......... 4 cts. per yard. 


Fifteen hundred looms, making each thirty yards 
per day, gives 45,000 yards, which, at four cents, 
is the sum of $1,800 the cost of running the fac- 
tory one day. 

This article has been sold in the market during 
the last year at from 6} to 7} cents per yard. 


2 


will consider the sales made at six cents, which, | 


upon 45,000 yards, gives the sum of $2,700 as 
the daily products or receipts of the factory— 
leaving as the net profits for one day, $900. The 


mill will run three hundred and twelve days in the | 


year, but allowing for accidents, stoppages, &c., 
say that it runs three hundred days, this will give 
as the net annual profits the sum of $270,000 on 
an investment of S300,000. 

I believe this calculation correct, only in the 
profits being under-estimated. If there is any error 
in the data upon which it is based, I would be 
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most happy for any gentleman acquainted with the 
subject to point it out. We do know, that coarse 
shirtings are manufactured in England at a cost 
even less than 3; cents per yard; and all agree in the 
fact that we manufacture these goods as cheaply 
as they are made abroad. Indeed we were so told 
on this floor, by one of the most earnest of the 
advocates of high duties. Certain it is, that they 
have not been sold in the American markets for 
less than six cents the yard, if as low as that, 
during the last year. 

Where, I inquire, do these enormous profits 
come from? I answer, from the pockets of the 
people. Everyman, woman, and child, who wears 
a yard of this manufacture, contributes to make 
up the sum of those profits. How long can the 
country and the people stand up under this system 
of taxation? If persisted in, and finally estab- 
lished as the permanent policy of the country, it 
must in time, and that at no distant day, impover- 
ish the masses by concentrating all wealth in the 
hands of the few. No wonder that your Law- 
rences and Appletons are so zealous in their efforts 
to protect American labor. What gives to these 
men so deep and exclusive a sympathy with the 
mass? Is it for the laborer, that they annually 
expend thousands in their efforts to mould public 
opinion to their views? For him do they hold 
tariff conventions, and pass tariff resolves? Is it for 
him that they pension the brightest talents of the 
country to plead the cause of protection? Truly, 
their interests in the laborer must be deep and sin- 
cere, that at such cost and trouble they seek to 
protect him against the pauper labor of Europe. I 
wonder if these men should have application made 
to them by a cargo of paupers freshly landed from 
Europe, to work in their factories at wages one- 
half, or one-third less than they were paying 
American laborers, if their patriotism would not 
take fire at such an attack upon American labor? 
What say my friends upon the other side? Do 
the manufacturers aaa those they can hire 
cheapest? I think they would not be seriously 
alarmed at the pauper labor of Europe presenting 
itself under such circumstances. It is only when 
that labor comes over in the form of a cheaper 
rival manufacture, that his patriotism rises to the 
fever heat. His interest in the laborer rises and 
falls in exact ratio with his dividends. Sir, I have 
no faith in these hypocritical pretensions. Your 
lords of the spindle seek by every means in their 
power to depress American labor. They have, 
from time to time, reduced prices and increased 
the hours of labor. Their rules and regulations 
have the force and authority of law over a large 
class of those in their employ. Most of them are 
females, in a great degree dependant upon them 
for employment, and who obey their edicts, 
whether for reducing prices or increasing labor, 
rather than lose their means of support. I recol- 
lect to have seen, some two years since, a petition 
from some factory girls to the Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts, praying for a redress of grievances of 
which they complained. They had engaged to 
work in a factory at stipulated prices; after work- 
ing a short time, an edict was issued reducing their 
wages some 20 or 25 per cent. They at first re- 
monstrated, and finally left, seeking work in other 
factories. They went from one to another asking 
employment, but were everywhere refused. ‘The 
sequel proved that their names had been sent to 
every factory in the State, and they were denied 
employment, because they had refused to submit 
to the injustice and tyranny of their first employer. 
If there is no truth in this—if it were a mere elec- 
tioneering story, some of the gentlemen who rep- 
resent that State on this floor can set me right. No 
denial, sir; it is then true. A wicked and unholy 
combination was entered into by these moneyed 
lords, to deprive these girls of labor, or compel 
them to submit to their prices. This is the way 
in which they aid and sustain the labor of the 
country. Thus, sir, it will ever be. Privilege 


|, and monopoly are ever selfish—ever grasping. 


_ restriction and prohibitory duties, w 
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Interest is the sole governing principle of all their 
actions. These are the men to whose tender mer- 
cies you would deliver over the working men and 
women of the country. Build up by a system of 

at some gen- 
tlemen are pleased to term the great interests of the 
country, enable capitalists by special legislation to 
embark in large enterprises securing to them large 
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profits, and they will then buy the produce of the 
farmer, and employ the labor of the poor. In 
short, sir, it comes down to an old maxim of an 
old party, “ Take care of the rich, and the rich will 
take care of the poor.”? This, if I understand it, 
is the long and short of this argument in favor of 
the restrictive system. 

Sir, the efforts to sustain on the one hand, and 
to break down on the other, this protective policy, 
is, in my humble judgment, a contest between cap- 
ital and labor—the former struggling to perpetuate 
its privileges, and the latter for its rights and just 
rewards. Why should those who are already 
blessed with abundance and wealth, ask of this 
Government, that was established for, and is sus- 
tained by the people, to legislate for their especial 
benefit? What right have they to demand a mo- 
nopoly, that they may make even 30 per cent. upon 
their capital? Is it to enable them to protect and 
take care of American industry? With what jus- 
tice or truth can they claim that their looms and 
machinery constitute American industry? Sir, it 
is an arrogant and insolent assumption, and should 
he met and denounced by every man 4vho values 
the equal rights and liberties of the people. I sol- 
emnly believe, if this policy could be permanently 
established, that not one century would pass away 
before the free and independent laborers of this 
country would be reduced to the degrading condi- 
tion of the laborers of Europe. It would sap and 
undermine our republican institutions. The people 
would lose the control over their own Government, 
and wealth become firmly intrenched in all the 
seats and high places of power. ‘The vastness of 
our country, and the cheapness of the unoccupied 
lands, have hitherto prevented the full develop- 
ment and workings of this system. Had our 
limits been confined between the Atlantic and 
the Allezanies, we should ere this have wit- 
nessed the fruits of this system upon the labor ot 
the country. We should have seen here, as in 
England, men, women, and children, working from 
fourteen to eighteen hours in the day for a mere 
subsistence. It is this accursed policy of legisla- 
ting for the capital of the country, together with the 
paper-money system, that has contributed more 
than all other causes, to fasten upon the English 
laborer a slavery worse than that of the lash. The 
condition of his existence is, work or starve. If 
sickness or accident interrupt his labors but for a 
day, famine stares him in the face. This is what 
the capitalists and privileged classes have done for 
the English laborer. So, sir, it will ever be when 
wealth and privilege are allowed to levy their 
exactions upon labor. When avarice becomes 
liberal—when wealth ceases to desire new acqui- 
sitions—when capital is satisfied with moderate 
profits—then, and not till then, will labor, under 
this system, receive its just rewards. It does not 
now receive them, but, on the other hand, is cruelly 
and unjustly plundered of its rightful earnings. All 
business in which capital and labor are employed, 
is a joint enterprise, in which there should be a 
fair and just division of the profits. After paying 
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many reverses, enduring many privations. His 
children toil by his side, or leave home at an early 
age to toil in the fields or workshop of the stranger. 
Against this, Democracy makes no complaint. 
Democracy seeks not to deprive wealth of any of 
its legitimate advantages; it asks not to take from 
the rich one farthing of his riches; but it does de- 
mand that these advantages shall not be increased 
by the partial enactments of the Government; that 
no system of direct or indirect bounties be estab- 
lished, by which a portion of the earnings of the 
poor be taken to swell the already overflowing 
coffers of therich. Yet, under the thin and flimsy 
disguise of protection to American labor, such a 
policy is attempted to be fastened upon the coun- 
try. I will war against it while I have breath. I 
have warred against it at home before my own 
people, and I shall not desert their cause now. Sir, 
I had no concealments upon this subject. I am un- 
der no pledges, except the high and solemn pledge 
implied, that I would here carry out in my action 
the principles I publicly avowed in the canvass. 

I have already, sir, glanced at the argument so 
much insisted upon, that this system will give to 
the farmer a home market. What, | inquire, has 
it yet done towards that end? The surplus agri- 
cultural productions of Ohio alone would feed, 
twice over, all the persons employed by these man- 
ufacturing establishments that have grown up un- 
der this system. What is to be done with the re- 
maining surplus of the vast West, and of the middle 
States? For thirty years we have heard that a 
home market was to be created, and yet, during this 
time the agricultural productions have increased in 
a ratio as ten to one, over the consumption of these 
large manufacturing establishments. Does the 
farmer look to the prices current of Lowell to as- 
certain the market price of his wheat, his pork, and 
the products of his dairy? No, sir; he looks to the 
prices they bear in the great commercial cities of 
our seaboard, and their price there, under a sound 
currency, is in the main governed by the price they 
command in the foreign market. More of the pro- 
ductions of the American farmer have found a mar- 
ket during the last year, in the dependencies of 
Great Britain alone, than all that has been con- 
sumed by this same home market promised us by 
the protectionists. Yet by their policy they would 
destroy the foreign market, that they might control 
absolutely the price of the farmer’s products, as 
they now do that of the woollens and cottons he 
wears; and when one State had ¢lutted this home 
market, they would ery out, as I have heard some 
of the savans of this school, that there was an over 
production in the country; that there was too much 
wheat, corn, and pork raised; that the farmer was 
too industrious, and produced too much. This, I 
suppose, is one mode of encouraging home indus- 
try. They would, I repeat, destroy the foreign 


}# market; for by refusing to purchase of foreign coun- 
|| tries, you make those countries unwilling, and in- 


to capital a fair interest upon its investment, anda | 


reasonable per cent. for the risk incurred, the bal- 


ance ought, and of right does, belong to labor. | 


But labor obtains a mere subsistence, while capital 
can scarcely count its gains. Is this justice to the 
laborer? It is the only measure of justice he will 
ever receive at the hands of privilege and monoply. 

Sir, Lam in favor of protection. 
myself a protectionist in the highest and truest 
sense of the word. I demand protection for labor, 
against the cruel exactions of capital. I demand 
protection for the equal rights of the people, against 
a privileged and monopolizing class, upheld and 
sustained by partial legislation. 1 claim protec- 


I here avow | 


tion for the hard earnings of the poor, against an | 
Insidious system that plunders by stealth, and 


eats out his substance. Why, sir, in the name of 
humanity, seek to heap burden after burden upon 


the back of labor? Is not the lot of the poor already | 


sufficiently hard? Has not wealth already sufficient 


advantages over poverty? It has influence and | 


power, and too often, even in this free country, || 


commands the high stations of honor and profit. | 


The rich live in affluence, surrounded with all the 
elegancies and luxuries of life. Their children 
grow up around them, and are amply advanced 


and provided for. The poor toil in heat and in | 


cold for a plain and homely subsistence, suffering 
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deed unable, to buy of us. Suppose, sir, that the 
Potomac was the dividing boundary between two 
nations; which, for convenience, I will name after 
the adjacent States of Virginia and Maryland; 
that the soil of Virginia was adapted to agricul- 
tural pursuits,—wheat, and all the productions of 
the farm could there be raised cheaply and in abun- 
dance; that the lands of Maryland were of a cold 
unproductive soil, but, owing to her mineral treas- 
ures, water-power, and other facilities, all the 
branches of manufacturing could be carried on ad- 
vantageously. Would it not, I inquire, be for the 
mutual interests of these two nations to exchange 
their respective productions to the extent of their 
wants? Would they not naturally and beneficially 
do so under the ordinary laws of trade? No one, 
I think, will deny it. Let us now suppose the 
beauties of this restrictive system to break in upon 
the hitherto benighted farmers of Virginia. They 
learn to talk about protecting Virginia labor—the 


| advantages of a home market, and resolve, by high 


restrictive and prohibitory tariffs, to shut out the 
manufactures of Maryland. Having dore this, 
some quit their former pursuits and engage in man- 
ufacturing. ‘The labor bestowed in making a yard 


_ of cloth in Virginia, if laid out upon the soil, would 
have purchased two yards of the Maryland manu- 


facturer. The manufacturers of Maryland can no 
longer, as formerly, buy the wheat of the Virginia 


farmer, because he cannot pay for it, the farmer | 


no longer taking his manufactures in return; and 


| nified, as 1 
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thus the foreign market of Maryland is destroyed 
to the farmer. But the Merylander cannot starve: 
wheat he must have; and he sets about digging in 
his cold uncongenial soil for the purpose of raising 
wheat and corn. The labor he expends in produ- 
cing a bushel of wheat, if expended in his former 
business of manufacturing, would have bought him 
two bushels of his neighbor, the Virginia farmer. 
What, sir, have these two communities gained by 
this system > They have destroyed each other's 
markets; they have foreed their citizens into un 

profitable employments, because unnatural to their 
soils and physical resources. In short, they have 
protected labor, and created a home market at in 

finite cost and sacrifice to both—a sacrifice that 
must continue until their policy ischanged. This, 
sir, I believe to be a true picture of the restrictive 
system, when applied to the great nations of the 
earth. ‘True independence consists in freedom 
from restraints—untrammelled to all things 
morally wrong; and labor is best protected when 

its productions are allowed to seek their natural 

and best markets, purchasing in return where it 

can buy cheapest. 

Another argument of the protectionists, and, in 
my judgment, as fallacious as those | have already 
noticed, is, that unless this restrictive policy is 
adhered to, all the money will be taken from the 
country to pay for our importations. The trade 
between nations Is nothing more than an exchange 
of their respective productions. If in any given 
year we should buy of England more than we sold 
to her, we would pay the balance with the pro 
ceeds of the trade with some other country where 
we had sold more than we bought; or if the balance 
avainst us should be general, we would be com 
pelled by the laws of trade to curtail our purchases 
the next or following year, until the balance wa 
restored. Under a sound currency no nation can 
much overtrade, before a self-acting remedy will 
be applied. We cannot purchase unless we ean 
sell. Nor can we for any length of time purchase 
a much larger quantity than we sell. Again: the 
precious metals are like any other commodity in 
the market; they are carried by commerce from 
one place to another, according as the demand 
for them may be, and their value at different points 
in the commercial world. If wheat were so scarce 
as that it was more valuable here than in Europe, 
it would at once be brought to us from there; or 
if in a season of plenty, from a speculating mania, 
or an inflated currency, wheat should rise so much 
in price as to make it profitable, it would be brought 
to us, as was done from the Baltic durirg some of 
the periods of inflation through which we have 
passed. So, sir, it is with the precious metals— 
they ebb and flow according to their value and the 
demand for them at different commercial points. 
It is in the power of this Congress, by an arbitrary 
enactment, to cause a great influx of the precious 
metals. Leta law be passed giving a premium of 
five or ten per cent. upon all foreign gold offered 
to the mint for re-coinage, and millions of foreign 
coin would almost immediately find its way here; 
but it would not follow that the country was 
thereby enriched. 

In my judgment this restrictive policy is ruin- 
ous to the labor and industry of the country, and 
if persisted in will, in a brief time, paralyze the 
creat agricultural and planting interests. These 
great and truly national branches of industry are 
passed by as unworthy of notice, and the steam- 
engine, the machinery driven by water, the power- 
looms and spindles of eastern capitalists, are dig- 

falows worthy, with the appellation of 
American industry, and protected as American 
labor. The farmer and planter must rest quiet 
and be fleeced, content with the promises of a home 
market—protection from pauper labor—national 
independence and the like—words long stereo- 
typed in the vocabulary of the protectionists, and 
used as popular catchwords to mislead the unre- 
flecting and uninformed. The day of their power 
is past. Inquiry is abroad, and men will look 
into the workings and operations of this system 
for themselves. 

I have attempted to show, in part, how the far- 
mer fares under the restrictive policy; let us see 
how it operates on the mechanic. Surely he must 
be benefited. This I deny; he, as well as every 
other interest, pays tribute to the manufacturer, 
without receiving any adequate compensation in 
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return, 
of the worthy artisans scattered over our country. 
lc is ewid that he is protected under the present 
hieh tariff, by the exclusion of the work of French 
and English artisans—that large capitalists have 
heen induced to embark extensively in the busi- 
ness, thereby affording employment to more than 
could otherwise obtain tt, Any capitalist who has 
engaged in this business has done so for the pur- 
pose of finding a profitable investment for his capi- 
iat, Itit out of no feeling for the man who does 
ihe labor. ‘These capitalists lay in their stock in 
large quantities and to the best possible advantage. 
Many of those they employ are the least meritori- 
ous class of journeymen—men without families, 
who heme about our larger towns and cities spend- 
ing their substance in dissipation. ‘They are em- 
ployed at the most reduced wages, thus reducing 
the waves of the more meritorious, who work by 
In this way are turned off annually 
immense quantities of this manufacture, which is 
sent over the whole country, penetrating the re- 
motest corners and by-places, filling every country 
store and retail shop, and thus brought directly in 
competition with the mechanics of our villages and 
country districts, who constitute at least three- 
fourths of the whole. No French boots or shoes 
ever found their way there to cut down the business 
and depress the prices of the country me chanic. It 
is the large establishments, carried on by capital- 
ists, that operate injuriously upon him. The me- 
chanics of my district want no such protection as 
is riven them by the tariff of 1842. If thissystem 
is to be longer continued, they would like to have 
it extended—they would like to haye a prohibitory 
duty imposed upon Massachusetts boots and shoes, 
Such protection they could understand. It would 
come home to their ** business and bosoms;” but 
they thank you not for the kind of protection you 
give them. It enhances the cost of their material, 
and all the expenses of living. About two years 
since, I met an old school-mate, who had worked 
for some time in one of these large establishments 
at Newark, New Jersey, and he said he found it 
impossible, at the prices paid, by the hardest labor 
he could endure, to support himself and a small 
family; that he could obtain, in the remote country 
districts, more of the necessaries of life by nine 
hours’ labor than he could there by fifteen; and 
that the further he could get from these large estab- 
lishment the better he could do. 


Biae, 


their 


It is not the agricultural and mechanical interests | 


Let us take the shoemaker as an example 


alone that are mjured and defrauded by this re- | 


strictive policy. ‘The great maritime and commer- 
cial interests are most seriously afiected. Every 
restraint and clog Impose d upon commerce cannot 
but be injurious to all engaged in that legitimate 
ant enterprising business. Carry out the system 
to its furthest limits, and all foreign commerce 
would destroyed—our ships would idly rot 
down at their wharves—our comme reial marts 
would become deserted. Yet the city of New York 
alone, built upand sustained by foreign commerce, 
affords a larcer market for the productions of the 
farmer than all the manufactories of New Ene- 
land—another example of the ability of this sys- 
tem to afford a home market. Let us block up at 
once every channel of access to our coast; let us 
shut ourselves in by a wall of adamant from the 
rest of the world, holding no mtercourse with our 
fellow-man beyond; and then the splendid theory 
of the protectionist will be fully realized. Why 
has the bountiful Giver of all things spread over 
the globe, this diversity of climate, soil, and pro- 
duction? Did he design that his children, sepa- 
rated into families of nations, should be confined 
in their enjoyments to the products of their respec- 
tive national limits? If so, it would be rational to 
presume that their wants would have been cireum- 
scribed within the same narrow bounds. He gave 
the earth, with all its fruitsand means of enjoyment, 
to man, inviting him to a friendly interchange one 
with another. 

The cause of humanity, the highest and best 
interest of man, is indissolubly connected with the 
course of a more liberal and free commercial inter- 
course. {[t breaks down national prejudices and 
animosities; it brings man in closer connexion with 
his fellow; binding each to the other by the strong 
cords of mutual interest and good will. It is the 
cause of philanthropy—of human advancement and 
progress. It is the cause of justice and right; and 
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must and will prevail. It may be retarded, but it 
cannot be turned back. Selfishness may for a time 
impede its progress, but, like the waters that are 
obstructed, public opinion will swell higher and 
higher, until it overbreaks all impediments, sweeps 
away every obstruction. You might as well at- 
tempt to shut out the light of heaven, as to resist 
the power and progress of truth. 

The advocates of a more liberal commercial pol- 
icy in this country, are not unfrequently charged 
with belonging to the British party—of advocating 
British interests. If there is any party in this 
country to which the appellation of British party 
can be given with any shade of justice, it is to the 
advocates of restriction. The grounds assumed | 
by them in favor of the manufacturers, are identi- 
cal with those occupied by the advocates of Eng- 
lish monopoly. Monopolies must of necessity be 
enjoyed by the few, at the expense of the many. 
They cease to be such when the many participate 
their privileges. England is a small island; its | 
territory is confined by the ocean within narrow 
bounds; its lands are in the hands of the few. Of 
the twenty millions of population of England and 
Ireland, the soil is owned by a few thousand. The 
corn laws were enacted, and have been maintained 
for many generations, for the purpose of giving to 
the land-owner a monopoly of the breadstuffs—of 
enabling him to obtain higher rents from his ten- 
ants. It is the landholders of England that talk 
there about protecting English labor and English 
industry. ‘They raise the ery of panic and alarm 
as lustily as their co-workers on this side of the | 
Atlantic. ‘Repeal the corn laws,”’ say they, “and 
you strike a fatal blow at English labor. Large 
bodies of land, now occupied, will be abandoned as 
unprofitable, and thousands and tens of thousands 
thrown out of employment.”? The landed jaris- | 
tocracy of England, in struggling to hold on to | 
their unjust privileges, ery out as loudly, and I | 
doubt not as sincerely, in favor of English labor, 
as do the manufacturers of this country in behalf 
of American labor. ‘They stand in the same rela- 
tion with the masses of their respective countries. 
Each have enjoyed, by unjust and iniquitous le- | 
gislation, the privilege of plundering the mass, to | 
increase theirown wealth. In this country, thank 
God, there can be no monopoly in the lands for a 
century or two tocome. Here the many are land- 
owners, and the few seek a monopoly in manufac- 
tures. Threaten to repeal the corn laws, and there- 
by to reduce the rents of the one, and he cries out | 
in behalf of English interests and English labor; | 
talk of modifying the tariff by a reduction of duties, | 
thereby diminishing the dividends of the other, and | 
he declaims patriotically in favor of American in- | 
terests and American labor.  Ifthere is any British 
party in this country, itis that party which, using | 
the arguments and the language of the aristocracy | 
of England, seek to build up a similar aristocracy 
at home. 

Doubtless, sir, if the remarks I have made 
should ever see the light, and be so fortunate as 
to be read, I shall be set down by all monopolists, | 
of whatever name or party, as a free-trade man. 
I deny that I am such in the sense that term is | 
usually employed by the protectionists and Whig 
party of the North. Lam in favor of a tariff for 
revenue; of an equal, just, and constitutional tariff; 
one that shall protect all interests equally, granting 
favors to none. By a revenue tariif, | understand 
one levied upon revenue principles, and in which 
those principles are adhered to in its details. The 
Constitution confers upon this Government the 
right to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and | 
excises, for the purpose of paying its debts and 
providing for the common defence and general 
welfare. There is no authority to resort to either 
of these modes of revenue, except for the objects 
named; or if authority to impose one, for an 
other object, as protection, then either or all. 
What would be thought of the constitutionality of 
a law that should levy a direct tax for the purpose 
of paying bounties on manufactured goods as a 

yrotection or encouragement to the manufacturer? 

t would be pronounced by any court in the Union | 
unconstitutional; nor would it be submitted to for 
a moment by the people. Yet it is as constitutional 
to tax by direct levies as by imposts; and, in m 
judgment, such a law would be no more unconsti- | 
tutional than an impost duty levied for the mere | 
purpose of protection. Atl imposts are necessa- | 
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dent, and not the primary object of the duty, jt js 
legitimate, and within the letter and spirit of the 
Constitution. I am, then, a protectionist within the 
revenue standard or principle, When the duty 
laid does not by its stringent operation diminish 
the revenue, it is not in my opinion open to obiec- 
tion, although it might be * by some too 
highly protective. If, for example, a duty oj 
10 per cent. on a specified article yield a given 
amount of revenue, and by raising it to 15 per 
cent., the revenue is not diminished but increased, 
the additional 5 per cent. protection is incidental 
and may be imposed without any violation of the 
revenue principle. If by raising the duty to 29 
per cent., importations are so far checked as that 
the revenue falls off, the last 5 per cent. is for pro- 
tection merely, and, in my view, unjust and un- 
constitutional. If the duty be further raised to 30 
per cent., whereby importations cease and no rey- 
enue is derived, it then becomes a prohibitory ta- 
riff, which is the highest measure of protection: 
giving to the home manufacturer of that article ay 
absolute mgnopoly of the home market. Many 
seem to suppose if a tariff—as that of 1842—only 
yield sufficient revenue, that it is properly a reve- 
aue act; but the details of a tariff so arranged as 
to throw the principal burdens of the revenue on 
a few articles, leaving some free and prohibiting a 
large class of others, is not a revenue, Lut a highly 
restrictive and protective tariff. Of this character 
is the act of 1842. In it the revenue principle is 
violated over and over again. The false and fraud- 
ulent principle of minimums is tolerated, thus 
spreading a lie upon the statute-book, and most 
unfairly discriminating against the cheaper articles 


_worn by the poor. ‘Thus a duty of 30 per cent. is 


imposed upon all cotton manufactures of cloth, 
which, ona yard of coarse shirting manufactured 
in England at three and a half cents the yard, 
would be about one cent; but the law provides that 


all plain cotton cloth costing less than twenty cents 
| the square yard, shall be valued at twenty cents, 


and 30 per cent. on this valuation gives a duty of 
six cents; thus imposing as high a duty on the 
coarsest and cheapest shirtings worn by the poor, 
as that levied cn many of the finer qualities of 
lawns and muslins. This same fraudulent princi- 
ple is adopted on cotton goods, stained, colored, or 


| printed, which are by law valued at thirty cents 
| ’ y ; 


the square yard, without regard to their real and 
true value, by which the coarsest calicoes are made 
to pay as much as the finest French prints. I am 
surprised that any man should attempt a defence 
of these minimums. ‘They are an outrage upon all 
truth and justice—a reproach to the legislation of 
an enlightened country. Again: the act of 1842 
discriminates most unfairly against the agricultural 
interest. I have not time to go into a detailed ex- 
amination of its injustice in this respect. It is 


enough to say, that while almost every article of 


raw material raised by the farmer is admitted under 


/a mere nominal duty of 5 or 10 per cent., the arti- 


cles of manufacture consumed by him are charged 
with a duty of from-40 to 200 per cent. On 
coarse wool, which comes directly in competition 
with our wool-growers, a duty of only 5 per cent. 
is levied; while upon woollen cloth the manufac- 
turer is protected by a duty of 40 per cent. This, 
sir, is but one example, of the many that might be 
adduced, showing how unjustly the tariff of 1842 
discriminates against the farmer. The manufac- 
turers have no objection to the pauper labor of 
Europe, when brought into the country in the 
shape of cheap wool, or other raw material. Of 
this they are the purchasers; but when the farmer 
becomes the purchaser, and they the seller, then 
American labor must be protected by a duty of 
from 40 to 200 per cent. The farmers and labor- 


ers, when they fully understand this subject, will 


no longer submit to be plundered as they have 


been. By this system every retail merchant is 
‘converted into a tax-gatherer for the benefit of the 


manufacturer. Inquiry upon this subject is al- 
ready actively at work among the people of hitherto 
high tariff States. It will go on working silently, 
but powerfully, until the cause of truth shall be 
permanently established. 

I have been told, here and elsewhere, that no 
man can stand in Pennsylvania as the advocate of 
these doctrines. It may be so. I, however, do 
not believe it. Of this I am certain: that there 
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are those in that State—nor are they a few—who 
can, and dare, and, if need be, will fall in their 
support. But, sir, they will not fall; they can 
stand triumphantly on these doctrines, if they will 
but rely upon the virtue and intelligence of the 
people. Sir, this restrictive system has not been 
met in Pennsylvania as it ought to have been. 
Prominent partisan leaders—those who gave tone 
and direction to public opinion—who in a great 
decree moulded the political faith of our people— 
have shrunk from looking it full in the face. 
Rather than labor for the reform of abuses, they have 
found it easier to sanction and promulgate error. 
I cannot believe that the staunch republicans of 
that noble old Commonwealth, the mightiest, sir, 
in her resources of all the States of this Union, 
will ultigiately sanction a system so fatal to liber- 
ty, so hostile to the equal rights of the people. 
Time was when Pennsylvania presented even 
greater unanimity in favor of a National Bank than 
would now be claimed for her in favor of the 
restrictive policy. Yet when the corruptions of 
that institution were exposed—when its vast power 
for haym, its dangerous tendencies, were under- 
stood—her republicans were firmest and foremost 
in the war against it. So, sir, I believe it will be 
when bold and fearless discussion shall have ex- 
posed the equally dangerous system by which 
privilege and monopoly seek to swallow up the 
just earnings of labor. I have faith, sir, in the 
intelligence and patriotism of the people of my 
native State. I have never found them unwilling 
to heed, or unable to understand the arguments of 
reason and truth. In my district, wherever I went 
pending the canvass of 1844, in public and in 
private, on the seesees in the confidential circle 
of my own friends, I spoke upon this subject as I 
have here spoken. No banners were there raised 
bearing inscriptions in favor of the-tariff of 1842. 
Sir, lam fully aware of the responsibility of my 
position; but I should be unworthy of the place I 
occupy, unworthy of the support of a generous 
and confiding constituency, if, like a coward, I 
shrunk from meeting that responsibility. Were I 
ambitious of other distinction than that of a faith- 
ful performance of duty, | should have remained 
silent, and, by my course on this question, avoided 


the bitter denunciation which I am fully conscious | 


will be poured out upon me by the interested advo- 
cates of high duties. My district, sir, may be 


made the theatre next fall for their combined oper: | 


ations, to crush one who, in the discharge of high 
duty, has dared, in a feeble manner, to vindicate 
the rights of the people, against the encroachments 
of monopoly and wealth. I should not be sur- 
prised were such the case; and so, sir, let it be, if 
monopoly chooses to make that its battle-eround. 
The fight will not be mine, but the people’s; their 
dearest rights, and not my humble self, will be 
the stake at issue. The resolutions in favor of the 
tariff of 1842, passed by the late Legislature of 
Pennsylvania, and which have been presented to 
this House, were openly and ably opposed by 
representatives from my district; and, while I en- 
tertain the highest respect for an expression of so 
enlightened and patriotic a body, 1 hold myself 
responsible to my constituents alone for my course 
pon this and all ‘other questions upon which I 
may be called upon to act. To their .instructions 
I would cheerfully bow, however much they might 
conflict with my own opinions. 


I desire, before resuming my seat, to say a few 

saaeeall : t : . 
woras upon the subject of specific duties, and a | 
duty upon iron. Where articles of the same nature | 


and character are widely different in quality and 


value, specific duties are unequal and unjust. A | 


duty of one dollar a yard upon all woollen cloth, 
would be highly objectionable, because of their 
great difference in quality and value. So a duty 
of so many cents a pound on tea or coffee, would 
be open to the most serious and well-grounded ob- 
Jections; some qualities of these articles being worth 
twice and three times as much as others. Indeed 
this difference of quality runs through almost every 
article of commerce, and therefore ad valorum du- 
ties should, as a general rule, alone be resorted to. 
But when an article such as iron, and some others 
that could be named, is nearly of the same intrinsic 
value, I can see no objection to imposing a specific 
duty upon it; and when the article, notwithstand- 
ing its uniformity of quality, is liable to great and 
sudden fluctuations in price, I think there are sub- 
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stanual and good reasons for preferring the specific 
to the ad valorem duty. The quality of pig iron 
is nearly the same all over; so of bar, rolled, and 
slit iron. ‘The imposition of specific duties, there- 
fore, upon iron, would not lead to the injustice and 
inconsistency of making articles greatly differing 
in value, pay the same duty. lron is an article 
which, hile of nearly uniform quality, is subject 
to great and frequent fluctuations in price. Under 
ad valorem duties, when the price of iron falls 
abroad, the duty is proportionably reduced; when, 
if any change were made, it should be increased. 
So, when the price rises abroad, the duty rises in 
proportion; when, if changed at all, itought to be 
lessened. This leads to sudden and excessive im- 
portations at one time, and an entire prohibition at 
another. It gives unsteadiness and uncertainty to 
the market athome. Under a specific duty, the 
thing is reversed. As the price rises abroad, the 
present duty is diminished, and as it falls it is in- 
creased. It gives greater stability to the market 
at home. It helps check excessive importations 
when iron is low in the foreign market, and does 
not so readily prohibit importations when it is 
high. For example: when iron was sixty dollars 
per ton in England, a 30 per cent. duty might en- 
tirely prevent its importation, while considerable 
would come in under a specific duty of fifteen dol- 
lars per ton. And so, if it should tall to forty-five 
dollars, a 30 per cent. duty would operate asa 
feeble check to importations, while a specific duty 
of fifteen dollars would be more effective for that 
purpose. The illustrations I have given show, 
also, I think, that the revenue is more endangered 
by an ad valorem than a specific duty on iron. 
For these reasons, while I admit the general pro- 
priety of ad valorem duties, 1 am in favor of a 
specific duty oniron. I will not undertake to fix 
upon the amount that should be laid upon its seve- 
ral varieties. If, however, there is any interest 
within the range of American productions, in favor 
of which the principle of restrictive duties can be 
tolerated, I confidently claim iron is that interest. 
It stands upon higher and more national grounds 
than any other. It is the great element of offensive 
and defensive warfare. Large capital, much time 
and labor are required in its production. It cannot 
be established to meet the demands of the country 
in the hour of threatened danger. It is ureed that 
iron being a necessary of life, those who oppose 
duties on tea and coffee because they are such, can- 
not consistently support a tariff on iron. I think, 
sir, see an obvious distinction between an article 
of national and individual necessity. Tagree that 
the ordinary necessaries of life should be left as 
free as is consistent with the wants of the revenue; 
but an article of national necessity—one absolutely 
essential to the defence and safety of the whole 
country, ifsuch there be—ought to be produced in 
the country. An imposition in any form for such 
a purpose, would not be for the benefit of a class, 
(though it might operate to their advantage,) but for 
the protection and safety of the State. I would place 
the iron interest of Pennsylvania upon these high, 
these national grounds, and leave it to the patriot- 
ism of gentlemen to say, what measure of encour- 
agement should be extended. IT would not blend 
her great interest with the manufacture of pins and 
brass kettles. I am fully satisfied that if, instead 
of lending her support to a false principle and 
uniting her interests with those of minor import- 
ance, Pennsylvania would even now assume the 
high and commanding position to which her truly 
national interests entitle her, she could obtain, at 


the hands of the Democracy of this House, the full - 


measure of protection that is desired for her iron 
and coal. I have been anxious from the first to 
agree with my Democratic colleagues upon some 
reasonable compromise, fully satisfied that what- 
ever we asked in reason would be granted. ‘The 
chairman of the committee who reported this bill, 


‘offered 40 per cent. instead of 30, upon iron and 


coal, if thereby the support of the Democrats from 
Pennsylvania could be obtained. Nay, sir, as I am 
informed, he even offered specific duties of seven, 
fifteen, twenty, and thirty dollars per ton, to satisfy 


and secure the support of the Democracy of Penn- 


sylvania. But no unanimity could be had in our 
councils. Some, acting under instructions and 
pledges, stood tenaciously upon the act of 1842; 
others desired specific duties upon most of the man- 
ufactures of iron; and thus, sir, Pennsylvania has 
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failed to get what, under other circumstances, could 
easily have been ebtained It was suicidal, in my 


judgment, not to accept of these offers, instead of 


adhering to anact open to so many and strong ob- 


Jections as that of 1842—one that, it was apparent, 


must, if 


yi notnow, na short time give way to more 


equitable and just legislation, ‘The sooner, in my 


judgment, that the Democracy of Pennsylvania 


severs its alliance with Eastern Federalism and the 
W hie party, and placing her interests upon high 
and national grounds, appeals to the Democracy 
of the Union for liberality and support, the better 
for those interests, and far better for her republican 
character. 

Sir, I shall probably support this bill on the 
question of its passage through this House. I 
trust, however, that the duties upon iron and coal 
will be increased at least 10 per cent. above the 
present rates of the bill, if they are not made spect- 
fic, which I prefer. If these amendments are not 
made here, | shall look with confidence to their 
being made in the Senate: and if mistaken in this, 
and the bill again comes before this House upon 
amendments from the Senate, I shall then act as 
to me seems right, not regarding my present sup 
port as a final commitment for the bill. 


REMARKS OF MR. G. RATHBUN, 
OF NEW YORK, 


Ixn tur House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 2, 1846. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union on the bill reducing the 
duty on Imports, and for other purposes — 

Mr. RATHBUN made the following remarks: 


Mr. Cuaraman: Tam much obliged to the com- 
mittee, and particularly to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, [Mr. Asumun,] for enabling me to 
obtain my rights to the floor, which had been de- 
nied to me on two several occasions by the Chair, 
although I was fairly entitled to it. It was not my 
purpose, sir, in seeking the present opportunity to 
address the committee, to enter into a discussion 
of the tariff. Ihave a theory on the subject, as 
all others have who have preceded me in this de- 
bate. I shall not inflict it upon the committee. I 
have heard so many ingenious, conflicting, and ab- 
surd theories, that I have a perfect contempt for 
all theories. 

My first inquiry will be, what is the duty of 
Congress in reference to the subject of the tariff 
and the revenue in the present condition of the 
country? What it was when Congress assembled 
in December last, when we were at peace with the 
world, is clear to the comprehension of every man. 
An imperative duty devolved on us to modify the 
present tariff law—to strike out its ee 
features, to graduate its scale of duties in such 
manner as to render its burdens and benefits as 
nearly equal as possible, to divest it of its unjust 
and partial provisions, and to reduce the revenue 
arising from it to the necessary wants of the Gov- 
ernment. That duty still requires of us that we 
should remodel the tariff in some respects, but ina 
manner that a change of circumstances has ren- 
dered necessary. We are now at war, and we are 
required to provide extraordinary means to carry 
it on vigorously, and to bring it to a speedy close. 

I hold that it is our duty to so regulate the tariff 
as to command the largest amount of revenue. 
The present law yields near thirty millions of dol- 
lars annually. This amount may be increased, by 


_proper modifications and additions, four or five 


millions. We have already appropriated, for the 
purpose of putting the country ina state of defence 
and to carry on the war, at the least fifteen mil- 
lions of dollars. Our public debt was previously 
seventeen millions of dollars. We must, before 
leaving here, appropriate between twelve and twen- 
ty millions more. The war may last a year or 
two, at an expense of forty or fifty millions annu- 
ally. Instead of throwing away six or seven mil- 
lions a year of the revenue produced by the present 
law, we should increase the amount. Aa 

It seems to me that there can be but one opinion 
on this subject. I know, sir, that the people whom 
I represent are not so anxious to get rid of taxes, 
although in some — unequal and ee as 
to desire to see the Government crippled in its 
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means during the contest with Mexico. Nor are 
they of that class who would be willing to see a 
larve public debt, and its accruing interest, and its 
years of taxation, fastened upon the country for 
the sake of present relief. The people of New 
York are « saleth ally a debt-paying people. Their 
rule is, let ws pay principal and interest when due. 
They will leave no debts to posterity to pay, ex- 
cepta debt of gratitude, In behalf of such a peo- 
ple, T am bound to protest against the passage of a 
bill that will not produce over seventeen or eighteen 


nuillions of dollars a year, when we ought to have, | 


and might have, near forty millions, 

We have heard a great deal during this discus- 
sion of the beauties and benefits of free trade. 
‘There is no such thing as free trade among na- 
tions, nor can we produce it by any action of ours. 
It depends upon others, over whom we have no 
control, The term “ free trade’’ is deceptive, and 
as pernicious in its effects as the ery of * protec- 
tion to American industry,” of which so much 
complaint has been made. There is not a free- 
trade man on this floor, No man has proposed 
it—no man will propose it. All concur in opinion 
that the funds nece ssary to support the Govern- 
r@eut must be raised by duties upon foreign goods. 
Nobody isin favor of direct taxes for that purpose, 

The Baltimore resolutions, and the lettertof the 
President, contain our creed. ‘ A revenue tar ff, 
with just discrimination in favor of domestic in- 
dustry,’* was motto. We were opposed to 
the tariff of 1842. Under the banner of free trade 
we would have been defeated. It is true, sir, that 
the Richmond Enquirer, and some other papers, 
called for the reneal of the law of 1842. (vi. de- 
med, and our papers in New York almost without 
exception denied, that we were in favor of repeal- 
lng that law, but avowed a determination to modify 
it. ‘That we are ready to do now. No man on 
this floor has labored more zealously for that pur- 
pose than I have, and no man is more ready or 
anxious than I am to accomplish that object. But, 
sir, an important point in the creed of the Demo- 
cratic party, as | understand it, seems to be over- 
looked ; revenue sufficient for the support of the 
(Jovernment [ understand to be one of its essential 
characteristics. Will the bill under consideration 
produce that result? Clearly not, as it now is. 
‘The estimates of the Seere tary of the Treasury 
show only about twenty-three millions as the gross 
amount of its products. The expenses of collec- 


our 


tion, debentures, bounties, and drawbacks, amount 
to three mullions, leaving but twenty millions of 
net revenue.. On the other hand, the current ex- 


penses of the Government, for the last ten years, 
average twenty-five millions of dollars. The ex- 
yy nses will be incre used in protecting Texas, and 
mmproving her harbors, building light-houses, cus- 
tom-houses, and maintaining Federal courts, and 
buildine fortifications, and supporting the numer- 
ous officers of the Government, one million of dol- 
lars. Oregon will require for similar purposes, and 
for matniainine a re viment of mounted men, and 
building and maintaining fortifications along the 
route for the protection of emigrants, another mil- 
lion. ‘Thus we see that twenty-seven millions 
will be necessary hereafter in time of peace. But 
it is said that the amount of goods imported, sub- 
ject to duty, will be increased twelve or fourteen 
millions, and thus the revenue will be increased 
three or four millions.” It may be so, but I doubt 
it. Last year the amount of goods paying duty 
was about ninety-five millions, while, for the last 
ten years, the average amount was only sixty-five 
millions, being an excess over the average of thirty 
millions. Suppose, however, for the sake of the 
argument, that an increase to that amount should 
actually take place, will it produce the supposed 
increase of revenue? I think not, and I will state 
my reasons. Under the present law, about thirty- 
five millions of imports were charged with specific 
duties. These goods were consequently reported at 
their real value, for the reason that the duties were 
not affected by the value. This bill abolishes all 
specific duties, and fixes the duty at a certain per 
cent. upon the value, at the place where purchased 
for importation. ‘The less the value, therefore, the 
less the amountofthe duty Instead of an invoice 
at the real value, it will be 25, or 50, or perhaps 
100 per cent. below. This species of fraud is not 
new. ‘Twenty-three millions of pounds of wool 
was imported the last year, under a duty of 5 per 
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cent. ad valorem, at invoiced prices of seven cents 
a pound, or less, actually costing much more than 
that price. The same thing will occur under this 
bill; and although the value or amount of imports 
may be in fact increased, yet the nominal or in- 
voiced value will not be materially varied. Sir, 
there is a principle embraced in this bill that I do 
not approve. All the duties aread valorem. This 
is a radical change in our revenuelaws. From 1789, 
being the first, to the present time, there have been 
many laws passed, and each of them contain a 
large list of articles charged with specific duties, 
The experience of own Government, as well as 
that of every civilized Government in the world, 
has approved of that mode of levying duties. It 
is the safest protection against frauds, the most 
certain in regard to the amount of revenue, and 


the most wholsesome check to over-importation. 
Quantity is certain; value uncertain; as value de- | 


creases, the duties depending upon the value also 
decrease. When prices are high, the ad valorem 
principle affords large protection, when it is not 
necessary; when they are low, it affords little or no 
protection, when itis most necessary. ‘The spe- 
cific principle operates the reverse precisely, and 
is therefore, in my opinion, much the best. 

One word more, sir, in regard to the time and 
circumstances under which this revolution in prin- 
ciple and reduction of the amount of revenue are to 
he adopted. I have said we are now at war with 
Mexico. On the first day of July, 1812, Congress 
passed a law by which all duties were doubled. On 
the second day of July, 1846, Congress is engaged 
in an effort to reduce the duties very considerably. 
The war measure of 1812 was to enlarge the rev- 
enue—of 1846 to reduce it. It is not for me to say 
which Congress exhibits the most wisdom. I will 
ask the attention of the committee for a few mo- 
ments to the substitute for the bill of the Committee 
of Ways and Means, presented by my colleague, 
{Mr. Huneerrorp.}| It is preferable, in all re- 
spects, in my judgment, to the other, and will yield 
three or four millions more revenue. The only se- 
rious objection to it is, that it will not produce as 
much as is desirable. But we are told by several 
gentlemen, that, as Democrats, we are bound to 
support the original bill; that the substitute has 


anti-Democratic features; that it is protective, and | 


contains specific duties. For the expression of a 
preference in favor of the substitute to the original 
bill by some of the Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New 
York Democrats, they have been formally read out 
of the party by certain members who have assumed 
authority to which they have noright. Sir, [should 
he greatly obliged to any of those gentlemen if they 
would inform me, first, by whose authority they 
attempt to read Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New York 
out of the party? Have they counted the strength 
of those States? Do they know that we have upon 
this floor seventy-nine Representatives? Do they 
suppose the Representatives from these States come 
here to receive lessons in regard to the principles of 
Democracy ? Sir, perhaps they will inform us what 
per cent. ad valorem is the maximum Democratic 
point; when it was established, and by what au- 
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to be modified. Sir, Texas and Oregon were also 
in the Baltimore resolutions. Texas has been an- 
nexed, and Oregon divided. The members who 
were most zealous in favor of annexing Texas 
immediately, regardless of consequences; who ridi- 
culed the idea of war with Mexico, and defied Great 
Britain and the world then, when Oregon was to 
be protected and England stood alone, were the 
first and loudest declaimers against hasty action— 
first to proclaim the horrors of war—to magnify 
the power and prowess of Britain—to decry ovr 
own strength, and to prophesy defeat and diserave 
to ourarms. Mexico, it was said, dared not fieht: 
if we had a war with her it would be only a paper 
war; her bullets would be paper bullets. They 
were bold as lions then, and as timid as lambs jn 
behalf of Oregon; the will of the people was set 
aside in the person of Mr. Van Buren, not because 
he was opposed to annexing Texas, but because he 
advised moderate and discreet action—because he 
proposed an amicable arrangement of the war then 
existing between Mexico and Texas—because he 
recommended that the consent of Mexiéo should be 
obtained, and that peace might be preserved be- 
tween the twocountries. ‘These gentlemen denied 
that war did exist, or that any war would grow out 
of annexation. The predictions of Mr. Van Buren 
are more than realized. The ‘paper bullets” are 
turned to copper and iron bullets; the war is no 
paper war, but one of deadly strife. ‘ Masterly 
inactivity’? was reserved for Oregon, while mas- 
terly activity was exerted in the case of Texas, 
But, sir, war did in fact exist between Texas and 
Mexico, as stated in the letter of Mr. Van Buren, 
This fact was avowed a few days ago on the floor 
of the Senate by an honorable Senator from Texas, 
{Mr. Hovusron.] I allude to these facts for the 
purpose of showing the inconsistency, as well as 
the want of foresight, of these fiery spirits in times 
of supposed security, and tame spirits in the face 
of danger. Those members wlro were for imme- 
diate annexation, and who were in reality the au- 
thors of the war, are now equally zealous for the re- 


| duction of the revenue, regardless of the means for 


the vigorous prosecution and speedy termination 
of that war. I believe they are pursuing a mis- 
taken policy. Until peace is restored, our expen- 
ses will be liens our income ought to be as large 
as possible to meet those expenses. With the re- 
turn of peace, let us reduce the army and navy, 
and remodel the tariff so as to reduce the revenue 
to the diminished wants of a peace establishment. 
These, sir, are my views, and although they may 
be erroneous, they are not unsafe. I have extended 
these remarks much beyond what I intended when 


| Lobtained the floor. I will now turn my attention, 
| for a few minutes, to a subject which I cannot con- 


thority; when, and by what authority, it was de- || 


termined that specific duties were anti-Democratic. 
Certainly it was not by the Baltimore Convention. 
Texas, Oregon, and the tariff were settled there, it 
is said; but I can find in the proceedings nothing 
about specific duties or the rate per cent. ad valo- 
rem. Is 40 or 50 per cent. too high? Will 5 per 
cent., more or less, converta Democrat intoa Whg, 
ora Whig intoa Democrat? Sir, the authors of 
this new standard—this per cent. and ad volorem 
Democracy—ought to inform us of the point be- 
yond which a Democrat cannot go without becom- 
inga Whig. The purest and wisest Democrats in 
this Union, that have lived, or are now alive, have 
voted for or aided in the enactment of laws in which 
the duties were much higher per cent. than in the 
substitute offered by my colleague, and bills con- 
taining many more specific and higher duties than 
are to be found in that substitute. The idea of any 
such standard by which to determine a man’s poli- 
tics, is too absurd and too ridiculous to deserve any 
other notice than ridicule and contempt. 

Now, sir, one word in reply to the gentlemen 
who are constantly calling our attention to the Bal- 
timore resolutions. They seem to suppose that 
we are bound to support this particular bill, because 
it was there resolved that the tariff of 1842 ought 


template without feelings of loathing and disgust. 

I allude to the gentleman, (I beg pardon of the 
House for the misapplication of the term,) I mean 
the member from Indiana, who said in his speech 
that his people at home called him Billy Wick. 
He ought to be a gentleman, and out of respect to 
the people who sent him here, I hope the commit- 
tee will overlook my inadvertence. This man, 
whose head is swelled with pride and vanity, and 


'| whose intellect is obscured by egotism, impudence, 
| assurance, and folly, wrote home to Indiana that 


he intended to whip in the democrats from Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and New York. This letter has 
been published in the papers of that State, and 
reached this city shortly before that great feat was 


| destined to be consummated. He has proclaimed 


the same thing here, as I am informed. He 1s 
going to whip in these three States. Ohio with 
her two millions, Pennsylvania with her two and 
a half millions, and New York with her three mil- 
lions of people—three States that nothing on God's 
earth can whi re to be whipped by this brag- 


'gart! Who is he, and what is he, that he dares 


thus to proclaim his folly and ignorance? A rep- 
tile that crawls upon the ground, and licks the dust 
from the heels of the masters whom he serves, and 
who despise him, and will spurn him and spit upon 
him, when he has performed their dirty work. He 


| says he was “a V hig himself once, but now he 


8 better informed.”’ 


Jow did he obtain that in- 
formation? 1 understand he run as @ Whig can- 
didate for Congress three times, and was each time 


defeated. That “ informed” him that the Whigs 


could not send him to Congress, and he turned 
Democrat, and is now here. He found the right 
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side to obtain the office, and this he calls being 
«better informed.’? His constituents, he says, 
« would suspicion him if they should see him soci- 
able and familiar with the Whigs of this House.” 
His constituents know their man and his instincts. 
They have little confidence in his political integ- 
rity. This whipper-in has tried his hand at his new 
avocation. In what manner did he perform his task? 
The House will pardon me, if, in endeavoring to 
characterize his language and manner, | am com- | 
pelled to descend to the use of language unsuited 
to this place, and the dignity of this body. I will 
not repeat here the vulgar and obscene language 
which he used. He disgraced the members of 
this House, his constituents, and if it were pos- 
sible, which I doubt, himself. His language 
was that of alow grog-shop, pot-house brawler. 
It was heard not only by the members of this 
House, but by the ladies and gentlemen in the gal- 
leries. He does not know his true avocation; in 
my country he would be elected as whipper, not 
of men, but of a certain animal which J shall not 
name. Sir, a man may forget his own dignity and 
self-respect; but a man who can forget what is due 
to the place and the occasion—who can forget the 
character and the honor of his constituents, which 
are both in some degree confided to his keeping, 
must have a vulgar and depraved mind. But, sir, 
the manner of this man was as contemptible and 
as clownish as his language was low and vulgar. 
He played the buffoon admirably and naturally, for 
the amusement of the spectators, like a clown in the 
cireus. In alluding to Ohio, he says, ‘‘ they won’t 
* support the tariff because they can’t get a paymas- 
‘ter in the army, and a thousand-dollar clerkship.” 
He knows very well that the ground taken by Mr. 
BrinKERHOFF against the bill was, that it would 
not produce sufficient revenue, and because it | 
proposed to tax teaand coffee. He knows that this | 
was the position of all the Democrats from Ohio. 
The imputation is as base as it is unjust to the Dem- 
ocrats of Ohio. Sir, I shall leave Ohio to her own de- 
fence; she needs no aid of mine. He tells us that 
he called on the President and wanted to be made 
a brigadier general. Yes, sir, he really wanted to | 
bea live brigadier. The President, he says, refused, | 
because he was a member of Congress. Think | 
you, sir, that was the true reason? Have you | 
heard him talk about keeping his “‘ red eye on us,”’ 
and his threats to ‘tell on us when he goes home?”? | 
The President looked into that red eye, and ex- || 
amined that stolid countenance, and he saw that | 
it was not the right material to make into a general. 
Who but this vain egotist would ever have thought 
him fit for a general to command troops in active 
service? If he had applied to the President to be 
made corporal, the answer must have been the 
same. A general! That man to be converted into 
ageneral! Why, sir, he is not as fit to make a || 
general of as . Will not some gentleman help 
me out with the comparison? Mr. Chairman, I 
am at fault. I give it up. Ican think of nothing 
that I will venture to mention here. He said he | 
was a ** plain spoken man; that children and fools 
speak the truth.’? Mr. Chairman, he is no child. 
Children are not sent here. Age is the only con- | 
stitutional qualification required here. I repeat he | 
is no child, whatever else he may be. || 
_ Now, sir, I have done with this subject; and if | 
in replying, [ have said anything not warranted by | 
the strict rules of propriety, it is chargeable to the | 
insolence and impudence of the member from Indi- 
ana. I have done with him. Mr. Chairman, I 
intended when I rose to reply to some remarks of | 
a gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Bayiy] upon | 
another subject. I will do so on some other occa- | 


sion, when there is less anxiety for the floor, 
which Iypow yield. 
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REMARKS OF MR. G. RATHBUN, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
July 9, 1846. | 
The bill for the graduation of the price of the Pub- || 


lic Lands being under consideration in Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union— 


Mr. RATHBUN said: 
Mr. Cuairman: The bill from the Senate pro- | 


| 
| 


| market. 


| hundred ance 
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viding for the graduation of the price of the pub- 
lic lands, now under discussion, is, in my judg- 
ment, one of very great moment, and deserves the 
most serious consideration. The land system 
adopted by this Government near a quarter ofa 
century ago, has produced the most beneficial re- 
sults, and ought not to be overthrown without the 
most imperative necessity. The rapidity with 
which new States have populated; the prosperity 
they enjoy; the astonishing improvements they 
have accomplished in a few years, should admon- 
ish us to be cautious how we strike down the 
system regulating the public lands, which is the 
foundation of their prosperity. We have often 
heard, during this discussion, complaints of the 
enormous price which the Government exacts for 
its lands. We have been repeatedly told that 
these lands are not worth the price demanded for 
them; that they will not, and ought not, to sell at 
one dollar and a quarter an acre. And we are 
also, again and again, told that these lands, many 
of them, have been in market from five to thirty- 
five years. This, it is said, is evidence that they 
are worthless; that they are of inferior quality; 
refuse lands; some of them entirely worthless; and 
the whole of little value. The Senate bill, which 
is based upon this theory, will, if it shall become a 
law, reduce the price of all the lands which have 
been in market five years or upwards, in a few 
years, to twenty-five cents an acre. The moment 
it becomes a iaw, two millions eight hundred thou- 
sand acres will be reduced from one dollar and 
twenty-five cents to twenty-five cents an acre, and 
more than one hundred millions of acres will be 
reduced to prices ranging from twenty-five cents to 
one dollar an acre. At the end of every three 
years, all the lands above twenty-five cents an acre, 
which shall have been in market five years, are to be 
reduced twenty-five cents the acre, until they reach 
that price; so that, at the end of twelve years all the 
lands which have been in market five years at the 
present time will have reached the price of twenty- 
five cents. In order to appreciate fully the result 
of this plan, it is necessary to ascertain the quan- 
tity of land heretofore sold, the quantity in market 
unsold, and the quantity to be yet brought into 
This will also test the soundness of the 
argument, constantly urged upon our consideration, 


| that the reason these lands have not sold, is be- 


cause they are poor. 
First, then, I state, from public documents, that 


| the whole quantity sold by this Government is 
| about one hundred and fifty-one millions of acres; 


second, the quantity in market and unsold is one 
thirty-three millions of acres; and, 
third, that the quantity which is yet to be brought 


| into market is estimated at eight hundred and 


eleven millions of acres. This estimate does not 
include any lands in Texas. [I insist, in the first 


| place, that the fact of having sold only about one- 
half of the land brought into market, instead of 
| proving that the unsold lands are worthless, simply 


proves that too much land has been thrown into 
the market. The average sales per annum is about 


| two millions of acres, to supply which near four 


millions of acres have been annually thrown into 
market. That some portions of these lands are 
poor is unquestionably true, but that they are all 
of that character is not true. The sales of lands 
in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, in the last two years, 


| out of tliese same poor lands, as they are called, 


disproves the allegation that they are poor, and 
also the assertion that they will not sell for the 


present price demanded by the Government for | 


them. The sales in Ohio, in 1844, amounted to 
$42,459; in three quarters of 1845 $183,325; in In- 
diana, in 1844, $134,106; in Illinois $612,533, and 
in each State about the same ratio in the three 

uarters of the year 1845. It is very clear, from 
shen facts, that all these lands, fit for farming pur- 


| poses, will sell at the present price as fast as they 


are required for cultivation. It is not the price or 
the quality of the land that prevents their sale; it 


| is the excess of the supply over the demand. If 
| the surveys were discontinued and no more lands 


brought into market, these lands would then sell; 
but so long as four or five millions of acres are an- 
nually thrown into market, it is folly to suppose 
that there will not be a surplus. 

This bill has been urged upon us by those par- 
ticularly interested, as designed for the special ben- 
efit of poor men, and as an act of justice to the 


' nothine. 
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new States, which are now deprived of the right 
to tax these lands. The seasons are at least plaus- 
ible, if not sound. They desire to benefit poor 
men, and to increase the taxable property of the 
Siates; and, to accomplish these two very desira- 
ble objects, they wish to sell these poor men lands 
which they declare are worthless and good for 
What a prospect for poor men! What 
use have they for such lands? What benefit will a 
poor man derive from lands that are good for noth- 
ing? What benefit will the State derive by the 
taxation of poor men, doomed to live upon ‘such 
lands? These are not the kind of lands whieh the 
Government ought to sell to poor men. If they 
are such as they are described to us, they will not 
afford to him and his family support. ‘They will 
injure rather than benefit poor men. 

This bill will destroy the value, not only of all 
the public lands now in market, but all yet to be 
brought into market. Suppose thirty-thre e millions 
of acres of these lands poor, you yet have left one 
hundred millions of acres in market at reduced 
and constantly descending prices, until they are to 
be sold at twenty-five cents an acre. Suppose, 
also, that the amount of land to be sold the next 
twenty-five years shall double the usual average 
quantity per annum; you will, at the end of that 
period, only have exhausted the hundred millions. 
In the meantime, including the lands which have 
been in market less than five years, you will have 
in market more than a hundred and fifty millions 
of acres. These lands, by the operation of this 
bill, are also to be reduced in price, at the same 
rapid rate as those already five years in market, 
whenever they shal! have been that length of time 
subject to entry. The result will be, that no sale 
will be hereafter made above twenty-five cents an 
acre. Your public land system, which has worked 
admirably, and which, as a system, can hardly be 
improved, is broken down and destroyed. The 
poor men of the country will not be benefited— 
your lands will be wasted, and greedy speculators 
will fatten a the spoils thrown foolishly into 
their hands by the Government. They will be- 
come the owners of the public lands, and the poor 
men will be compelled to pay to them as much, 
and perhaps more, than they are now required to 


pay to the Government. 


Sir, suppose these poor lands, worthless as the 
are represented to be, should not sell, what loss is 
it to anybody? If they are good for nothing, they 
will or ought to bring nothing. But is it necessary 
or proper that we should throw away eight hun- 
dred millions of acres of good lands for the pur- 
pose of selling a few millions of poor ? 

Sir, [ have another objection to this bill, which 
will prevent my voting for it in its present form. 


| It is this: The pioneer, who led the way into the 


wilderness, and encountered all the perils and hard- 
ships and trials incident to the life of the settler 
in a new country, has been compelled to pay for 
his land one dollar and twenty-five cents an acre, 
Why shall those who delay until all the comforts 
and enjoyments of civilization are produced by the 
toil and suffering of the more courageous and en- 


| terprising, be allowed to purchase their lands for 
| twenty-five cents? To my mind itis reversing the 


rule of justice and propriety. The man who ven- 
tures life and health, who tears himself and fami 

from the enjoyment of society, who runs in ad- 
vance of civilization, is justly entitled to a bounty 
from his Government. And if the price of the 
nublic lands are to be graduated, the order should 
i changed in the bill. He who comes last, and 


| purchases lands where the earlier settlers have 
| made roads, established schools, erected mills, and 


dollars an acre. 


i 


all other necessary and useful accommodations 
consequent upon an advanced state of civilization, 
is benefited by their labor, and ought not to receive 
any reward from the Government for his tardiness. 
Nould you hasten the settlement of the western 
country? If so, the true mode is to be liberal to 
those who lead the way. Look to Oregon. How 
shall it be settled and improved? My plan would 
be, to give to every man who will go there, within 
the next ten years, aliberal allowance in land. To 
those who delay beyond that time I would sell 
within the next ten years at fifty cents an acre; 
and at the end of every period of ten years I would 
increase the price fifty cents, until it reached two 
Is not this course just? 
Bad as the Senate bill is, in my judgment the 
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‘there will be no more speculation in them. 
rience has admonished speculators to avoid them. | 
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bill reported by the Committee on Public Lands is 
still worse. ‘That bill gives to the new States, im- 
mediately, about eighteen millions of acres of land. 
if this was all, I would not object sO strongly; but 
it strikes down in effect the whole value of all the 
residue now in, or hereafter to be brought into 
market, to twenty-five cents The quantity of 
land, and the rapidity with which the price is to 
he reduced, will prevent sales, except at the lowest 
rate. Is this proposed graduation of the price of 
land just to those who have purchased? Is it just 
W hat effect will 
reduction have upon lands in all the States, 
new and old? Can there be the least doubt that 
real estate throughout this entire Union must 
depreciate in Sir, if either of these bills 
iould become a law, and the price of the pub- 
lic lands should be reduced to twenty-five cents, 


and some of them to ten cents an acre, every 


to the pe onle of the old States? 


al ? 
yaiue 


man who resides in the vicinity of those lands, 
nnd whose farm comes in competition with them 
in the market, will find the price of his farm fall- 
ig in proportion to the price of these lands. The 
effect in the old States will be ne arly the same. 
Men owning small farms, or houses and lots, will 
be anxious to sell, for the purpose of purchasing 
cheap lands; and the quantity of real estate which 
will thus be thrown into market will depress the 
price of the whole. I think it a safe estimate that 
the price of real estate in every State in the United 
States will fall at the least 20 per cent. The in- 
ducement to emigrate to the West will be so great 
as to be alike injurious to the interests of the old 
and new State Ss. The hope of wealth without toil 
or delay will draw thousands of useful and valu- 
able citizens from the old States, to meet with dis- 
appointment, disease, and death, amidst trials, 
perils, and deprivations, of which they have no 
conception, and which they never would have en- 
countered if not so strongly tempted by the action 
of the Government. 

Under our present system, notwithstanding the 
great rapidity with which the new States have been 
settled, their growth has been wholesome and per- 
manent. Inducements have been sufficiently strong 
to command a constant stream of emigration. Some 
of the old States have become stationary in their pop- 
ulation, others, many of them, are in the progress of 
diminution. Either of the bills before us would give 
a new impulse to that spirit of emigration already 
sufficiently strong; the population of the old States 
would rapidly diminish—the settlement of the new 
States would be more rapid, but not so substantial 
and beneficial as at present. So long as the present 
price of the public lands is preserved, in the main 
Expe- 


Lands sold in 1835-"6 can now be purchased at 
fifty cents an acre. ‘The principal paid for these 
lands is lost and part of the interest. The quantity 
is beyond. the reach of speculators—they cannot 
monopolize them to such an ¢« Xtent as to compete 
with the Government in the market. If we reduce 
the price of those lands lying in Ohio, Hlinois, In- 
diana, and Michigan, to twenty-five cents an acre, 
which have been thirty years in market, amount- 
ing to five and a half millions of acres, we have 
then opened a door, and presented a field which 
they know how to improve, and which they will 
improve, at the expense of those who wish to settle 
and improve those lands, An army of speculators 
will march in advance of that tide of emicrants 
who will seek a home in the West; they will reap 
a rich harvest out of those who are entitled to pur- 
chase lands at the lowest price. But this is not all 
the wrong that will result from the adoption of 
either of those plans; speculations in lands will 
not be confined to the new lands or the new States— 
the old States will also suffer from the same cause. 
The desire to sell land and farms in the old States, 
for the purpose of purchasing in the new, will in- 
duce a spirit of speculation injurious and most dis- 
astrous to the country. The owners of small farms, 
the most industrious and valuable portion of our 
citizens, will sell and remove to the West; their 
farms will be annexed to larger, and thus vast 
tracts will be accumulated in the hands of one man; 
the mode of cultivation will be changed; the char- 
acter of the population will also be changed; the 
line between rich and poor will be widened and 
deepened; tenants will take the place of freehold- 
ers; de pendence of independence. While all this 
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eval is falling upon us, the new States will derive 
no benefit from it. In process of time they, too, 
will find their lands possessed by the few in large 
tracts; they will hase their landlords and tenants. 
That state of equality, so desirable in all countries 
and so absolutely necessary in ours, will cease 
to exist. Lordly wealth and abject poverty will 
dwell side by side. Influence and power will be- 
long to the few; dependence and submission entail- 
ed upon the many. No man can desire to see this 
state of things, and yet no man can look into the 
future with a clear vision without seeing all these 
bitter fruits growing out of this overthrow of a 
system which has approved itself to the judgment 
of every thinking man. Sir, Lam opposed to both 
these plans, and to all other plans which have yet 
been presente d to us. 

[ am opposed to any change which shall destroy 
our system. lL wish to see that preserved. At 
the same time, | am willing to support such a bill 
as shall reduce the price of such lands as are really 
of an inferior quality. T am anxious to see the 
title to such pass into the hands of individuals. 
But there is great difficulty in ascertaining which 
are poor. It is insisted that the time they have 
been in market is the test of their quality. Is that 
so? Were not the lands in the old States in mar- | 
ket as long as these before they found purchasers? 
Were they condemned as worthless because they 
did not sell? Lask every gentleman here to turn 
his attention to the settlement of this country, and 
to view its tardy growth, compared with the 
West, and tell meif its settlement was then evidence 
of the poor quality of the soil. It was in conse- 
quence of the scarcity of people, compared with 
the boundless extent of lands. It is so now; and 
it must continue to be the same for many years to 
come. It is important that these things should be | 
well considered, and that the rich treasure of the 
people in the public domain should not be thrown 
away, under a mistaken impression in regard to 
their value. ‘They are a mine of wealth to Gov- 
ernment, and a rich field spread out for the use 
and enjoyment of posterity. If, in defence of our 
soil from invasion, or in the vindication of our 
national rights or honor, we should become in- 
volved in a great national debt, they are a substan- 
tial resource for its payment. Let us not be in 
haste to squander them, regardless of the future. 
Sir, for the purpose of avoiding a greater evil, [| 
shall vote for a bill to reduce the price of the lands | 
which have been in market for twenty-five years, | 
if one is offered. If no other member offers an 
amendment of the right kind, 1 intend to do so 
myself. I will state precisely what I will vote | 
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fully and ably discussed, not only here, but before 


| the country, for the last four years, that I cannot 


| hope to interest the committee, or advance 


. ‘ any- 
thing new, in the remarks I am about to make. “| 


regret, Mr, Chairman, to be under the necessity 
of differing with any of my political friends, ang 
more especially with my honorable colleague froi 
the Oneida district, who addressed the committee 
yesterday evening, (and with whom I have here- 
tofore been most happy to coéperate, and for 
whose opinions [ have the most profound respect.) 
upon a question of such vital interest to our com- 
mon country. But, sir, | profess to belone to a 
class of politicians, schooled from infancy in the 


principles of Jeflersonian Democracy. I hold, sir, 


that the representative is bound to represent the 


| sage to the present time. 


interests and carry out the expressed will of hig 
constituents. 

The subject, sir, of that most unequal and op- 
pressive tariff act of 1842 has been most fully and 
ably discussed, and the will of the Democratic 
party thereon expressed in almost all their political 
meetings and conventions from the day of its pas- 
I have recently heard, 
however, by occasional conversations, that from 
the present peculiar position of aflairs, public opin- 
ion, and especially of the Democracy of the coun- 
try, had undergone a material change upon the 
subject of the revenue since we have been here in 


deliberation ; and consequently | addressed letiers 


| of inquiry to many of the most intelligent and best 


| them. 


informed Democrats in different parts of my dis- 
trict, whose answers all concurred in what I believe 
to be true, that public opinion had undergone no 
change in that district since my separation from 
With these lights before me, sir, I will 
not—nay, I dare not—rise in my place here, and 
advocate the principles of a high protective tariff— 


| one, sir, which the ingenuity of man could scarcely 


have devised better calculated to make the rich 
richer and the poor poorer, than that most unequal 
and oppressive act of 1842; and I greatly mistake 
both the will and the interests of my constituents 
if they are not almost unanimous in asking for its 
els or material modification, in such manner 
as to substitute a revenue tariff, so adjusted as 
equally as may be, to sustain as well the agricul. 
tural, mechanical, and commercial, as the manu- 


| facturing interests of the country—yes, sir, so as 


for, and what I shall propose as an amendment to || 


the bill. [am in favor of reducing the eighteen | 
millions of acres to one dollar an acre, to remain 


at one dollar for ten years; the residue remaining }| 


unsold at the end of ten years to be reduced to 
seventy-five cents per acre, limiting the quantity 
to be brought into market annually to three and a 
half millions of acres; the effect of the bill to be 
restricted to these lands. I am unwilling to sup- 
port any bill which shall grasp the present and 
future, in regard to the public lands, reducing 
those in market and those to come into market. I 
wish the future to be left to provide for itself; con- 
fident that those who are to follow us will be as 
competent as we are to regulate these things. 








THE TARIFF. 


SPEECH OF MR. W. J. HOUGH, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 1, 1846. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union on the bill reported from 
the Committee of Ways and Means, amendatory 
of the Tariff law of 1842— 

Mr. HOUGH was entitled to the floor, and ad- 
dressed the committee as follows: 

Mr. Cuamman: The time has arrived when I 
am soon to be called upon to give my vote upon 
the question under consideration; and as I deem it 
one of the most important measures of the session, 
would ask the indulgence of the committee whilst 
I briefly submit some of the reasons for the vote I 
am about to give. The subject, sir, has been so | 


to sustain all these great interests as equally as 
may be, and if possible in such manner as to be 
—— to none. ae 

have expressed myself, sir, in favor of a rev- 
enue tariff; and the act of 1842 may, in one sense, 
be a revenue tariff—that is, it may, under some 
conditions of the country, produce about the re- 
quisite amount of revenue; but that many of its 
provisions are unequal aud oppressive in their 
operations, greatly promotive of the interests of a 
few classes, and equally oppressive of the great 
body of the people, is undeniable. 

On many of the manufactures, and especially 
iron, woollens, and cotton, the duties are alto- 
gether too high for revenue purposes, and even for 
the healthy and permanent support of the manu- 
facturers themselves, and greatly oppressive to the 
consumers, and especially to the agricultural and 
mechanical interests of the country; and in many 
other respects it is too unequal in its operations to 


| be just. 


hold, sir, that a tariff affording reasonable and 
moderate protection will be more stable and per- 
manent, and consequently better promote the 


| interests of the capitalists and manufacturers than 


one that is prohibitory, and consequently oppres- 
sive in its operations and obnoxious to constant 


| changes, and thereby rendering the business fluc- 


| and uncertain. 


| ticable conform to these principles. 


| 
| 
| 
' 


tuating, and the investment of capital ggazardous 
I would therefore so change or 
modify the act of 1842 as to make it as far as prac- 
I would re- 
duce the duties where they are found to be too 
high, and in all cases where they are found to be 


"unequal and oppressive in their operation, I would 


so adjust them as to divest them as far as possible 
of their objectionable features. — j 
To do this, sir, you must divest the act of its 


_artificials, its minimums, and its specifics, and sub- 


stitute in their place the more rational and equitable 
principle of ad valorems. ; 

What principle can well be conceived of more 
unjust, deceptive and iniquitous than this decep- 
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tive system of minimums got up by fraud and legis- 
lative trickery for the benefit of manufacturers? 
Whilst it professes to impose a duty of thirty per 
cent. upon manufactures of cottons, it in truth im- 
poses a duty of from seventy to one hundred and 
twenty per cent., and I cannot in any other way 
so well express its operations as to read from the 
yery able annual report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. He says: 

«Minimums are a fictitious value, assumed by law, in- 
stead of the real value; and the operation of all minimums 


may be illustrated by a single example. Thus by the tariff 


of 1842, a duty of 30 per cent. ad valorem is levied on all 
manufactures of cotton; but the law further provides that 
cotton goods * not dyed, colored, printed, or stained, not ex- 
ceeding in value twenty cents per square yard, shall be 
valued at twenty cents per square yard.’ If, then, the real 
value of the cheapest cotton goods is but four cents a square 
yard, it is placed by the law at the false value of twenty 
cents per square yard, and the duty levied on the fictitious 
value—raising it five times higher on the cheap article con- 
sumed by the poor than upon the fine article purchased by 
the more wealthy. Indeed, by House documents No, 306, 
of the Ist session of the 28th Congress, this difference by 
actual importation was 65 per cent. between the cheaper 
and the finer article of the 20 per cent. minimum, 131 per 
cent. on the 30 per cent. minimum, 4¢4 per cent. on the 35 
per cent. minimum, 84 per cent. on the 60 per cent. mini- 
mum, and 64 per cent. on the 75 per cent. Ininimum. This 
difference, founded on actual importation, shows an aver- 
ave discrimination against the poor on cotton imports of 82 
per cent. beyond what the tax would be if assessed upon the 
actual value.”? 

By this kind of legislative deception, prices of 
manufactures of cotton have steadily risen in the 
market from the passage of the act of 1842 to the 
present time, in almost the same proportion that 
their price is raised above their actual value by that 
most deceptive and fictitious mode of appraisal, as 
appears from a table of prices furnished by the 
agent in New York of several manufacturing com- 
panies, and which reads as follows: 
































Marks and descriptions of the | we 
| goods. 7 ] } 
| 1843. | 1844. | 1845. | 1846. 
ISCD. Suffolk brown cotton dril-| cts. | cts. | cts. cts. 
| lings per yard........0+0. vies} Meet BS 85] 9 
IMC. Lawrence brown shirt- | 
| SOME POP YORE. . sasvcevescscess! CA 781 7.8 8.3 
\MMcB. Merrimack brown shirt- 
| jugs per yard........... ieee. wae &.3 8.3 9 
|ACA. Amoskeag bed tick’g py’d| 12 16 16,2 
jAllen’s single-colored printed) | 

COUONS Per yard...cc. ccccss| 8.3 9.2 | 13 12.2 
{Providence printingcloth pery’d! 4.3 6 | 68 6.8 
|N. York mills, long cloth per y’d| 12 14.5 | 14 15 
= aa ieee hC oases Rares Mica SE oe se ae eee 


This, sir, shows a steady increase of prices of 
from 25 to 100 per cent. during a period of four 
years, whilst the raw materials from which they 
are manufactured have declined in price in about 
the same proportion; and during this period, also, 
the wages of labor remained about the same. It 
is true that some of the manufacturers who had 
reduced the wages of their laborers during the de- 
pression of 1841 and 1842, again raised them after 
the passage of the present tariff somewhat in pro- 
portion to their previous reduction; but in every 
instance, it is believed, where such increase was 
was made, the increased labor required was ina 
greater proportion. In many instances this in- 
creased labor was at least one-third by the increased 
speed of the mills, or by requiring each hand to 
tend three looms, instead of two, as under the pre- 
vious regulations; and, to use the language of a 
well-informed and able writer on the subject, * in 
‘no mill have the wages of week hands or the 
‘rates for piece work been increased from the 
‘lowest amounts paid at any time between 1840 
‘and 1846.” 

The profits of the manufacturers have also been 
largely increased by the fall of prices of the raw 
materials, as well as by the reduced price of pro- 
visions and agricultural productions, as their divi- 
sions of profits show. 

The Merrimack Company, at Lowell, with a 
capital of $2,000,000, divided for the year 1843, 
$320,000, being 16 per cent.; for the year 1844, 
$400,000, being 20 per cent.; for the year 1845, 
$600,000, being 30 per cent.; besides retaining a 
large sum as a reserved fund. 

And yet, it is said these Shylocks of the cotton 
mills cannot keep their machinery in motion or 
pay the operatives their wages, if the act of 1842, 
under which such enormous profits have been 
made, shall be repealed, or the import duties ma- 
terially reduced; and, I suppose, if this beautiful 
deception and artful device of minimums, whereby 


| ket of at least 25 per cent. 
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they receive from three to five times the professed 
protection, shall in any way be disturbed. 

The principle of specifics, too, is almost as une- 
qual and oppressive in its operations as the mini- 
mums. 

Take, for instance, the duties on flannels, bock- 
ings, and baizes, being a specific duty of 14 cents 
per yard without regard to the quality or value, and 
being a duty of 14 per cent. upon the fine article, 
costing $1 per yard, and 100 per cent. upon the 
coarse article, worn by the poor, and costing 14 
cents per yard, 

The article of iron is also another article of great 
consumption by the poor and middling classes, and 
comparatively of but small consumption by the rich; 
and yet, under this system of specifics, the farmer 
and the laborer pay from 50 to 100 per cent. upon 
his ploughshare and log-chain, whilst the rich pays 
to the treasury comparatively Lut little. 

Notwithstanding, Mr. Chairman, these tron man- 
ufacturers are receiving this enormous profit of from 
50 to 100 per cent. upon their productions, it is said 
their fires must be extinguished and their opera- 
tives discharged, with starvation and misery fol- 
lowing in the train, if this most oppressive and un- 
holy act of 1842 shall be disturbed; and it has been 
gravely insisted, upon the floor of this Hall, as con- 
clusive evidence of such a disastrous result, that 
during the unheards*of depression of 1840 and 1841, 
the forges and furnaces of Pennsylvania were stop- 
ped, the owners bankrupted, and the laborers 
thrown out of employ and reduced to starvation 
and misery in consequence of the low duties and 
insufficient protection afforded by the Compromise 
act, when, in truth, at that very time the duties 
upon iron under that act were from two to three 
dollars per ton higher than by the act of 1842! 

This, it is true, was but a slight mistake for the 
wantofa little examination of the statute-book; and, 
I doubt not, the fearful forebodings for the future 
have no better foundation, and will prove to be but 
day-dreams of fanciful imaginations. 

That an ad valorem duty of 30 per cent. is all 


| the protection the manufacturers of iron need to 
'enable them not only to carry on their business 
| successfully, but to make fair and reasonable prof- 
| its, I think is satisfactorily shown by a table I have 
| before me, prepared by James Hall, State Geolo- 


gical Engineer of New York, for the year 1845, 
and which I beg leave to read: 


“*Cost of manufacturing iron in the United States and 


Great Britain compared. 


“Great Britain.—Crawshay establishment (South Wales) 
in 1844. 
Pig metal. Tons. Cut. Lhs. Sterling. 
I BONS co ewccavceants misses Cierg Verses Ce... 4 BD 
Cc nvetiosecneesaeened ae | ae Ciccas Misitnness 3 50 
PINONGS, 6 sins 0 isn ccas Riices Gis a5 a. ancev-o tu 0 75 
Penance ce atccacees hee eexecavancscen es er 50 
CAOMOTRS CUGIBOR so i.ccc che cinee css baeas'eweon Bbicsckves 1 50 
Cost of a ton of pig iron in Wales.........05666 Sil 75 
United States. 

Iron stone..... havens Seesee SONS Bh cis ce cel Wars eeed £3 75 
COR) (AUINCIS) oc Scciccccnsees estacs cu ewe aee 6 00 
EAMCSIONE oo cee cdvcenes vannente RAueaéped 0 75 0 75 
Lo  RERE SI A pS eae oe rier ee ee Eas ee 1 75 
RE DD ie cn idduvsweavevasovb ceeee B.Giicacecas 2 00 
Cost of a ton of pig iron in Pennsylvania...... ..€14 5 

ll 7 

Difference in favor of Great Britain............ 64: 2 50 


“The present price of a ton of American pig ironin Phil- 
adelphia is from $28 to $32; the present duty on aton of pig 
iron imported from Wales is $9; freight to seaports of the 
United States 12s.; freight and duty $11 68—being more than 
the original cost of the iron.”” 


Import of certain descriptions of iron into the United 
States for the year 1845. 


Value of im- Duty col- Duty per 
ports. lected. cent. 
Pee Blick cncdswdneccenwel $504,237..... $246,734... -$48 83 
Bar iron, manufactured 2, pon g- en abiie a 
by rolling... gtisee tennS 1,683,070... -1,275,975......75 2 
GOGt ORs so ciicsissceen's «6 SOO NDB ee 00 MOOT Teck ss. 60 20 
Old and scrap iron......... ID FAO oi. 000 SE AIS. c ss 48 83 
Chain cables, and parts aaa cae a 
aae.:. - shen e sae ; 2 49,793......87 03 


Chains of wrought iron.....,.10,399........10,506....101 02 
This shows that it costs $2 50 more to produce 


-aton of pig iron in this country than in Wales; 
| but the cost of transportation, commissions, &c., 


are about three times the amount of the difference 


| in the cost of production, which gives the Ameri- 
| can manufacturer an advantage in the home mar- 


Who will say, then, 
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that he ought not to be contented with the addi- 
tional protection of 30 per cent. ad valorem, which 
the bill under consideration proposes to fyrnish 
him, and making in all a protection equal to 55 per 
cent. fF 

Again, Mr. Chairman, the manufactures of silk, 
by another kind of legislative deception, are made 
to pay a duty of $2 50 per pound, without regard 
to quality or value. Who, sir, does not see the 
inequality and injustice of this artificial mode of 
assessing the revenue, by which there is an ob- 
vious discrimination against the poor and in favor 
of the rich? 

The coarse and more substantial silks, which 
are generally worn by our wives and daughters in 
the country, costing from 50 to 100 cents per yard, 
will weigh at least twice as much as the fine laces, 
brocades, and French silks, costing from $2 to $3 
per yard, and which are used only by the rich, 
So that whilst the lady of wealth and fashion pays, 
say but $2 50 duty upon a dress costing from $25 
to $40, our countrywomen are compelled to pay a 
duty of $5 upon adress costing but $10 to $12; 
and this, in a great majority of cases, is earned by 
the sweat and toil of our laboring countrywome ny 
at the weekly wages of 75 to 100 cents. And this, 
to a greater or less extent, is but a fair sample of 
the unequal and unjust operation of all specific 
duties. 

Although, sir, the amount paid under this un- 


just discrimination in favor of the rich against the 


poor in a given case may appear small, yet the 
ageregate amount thus paid in such obvious dis- 
proportion by the poor over the rich is truly start- 
ling, and causes the cheek to redden and the blood 
to circulate a little more freely through the veins of 
the patriot and philanthropist when brought to his 
consideration. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his annual 
report, says: 

*“ When we consider that $2,892,621 74 of the revenue last 
year was collected by minimum duties, and $13,31) ,085 46 
by specific duties, the discrimination against the cheaper 
article must amount, by estimates founded on the same doc- 
uments, to a tax of $5,108,422 exacted by minimums and 
specific duties annually from the poorer classes, by raising 
thus the duties on the cheaper articles above what they 
would be if the duty were assessed upon the actual value. 
If direct taxes were made specific, they would be intoler- 
able. Thus, if an annual tax of thirty dollars was assessed 
on all houses without respect to their actual value, making 
the owner of the humble tenement or cabin pay a tax of 30 
dollars, and the owner of the costly mansion a tax of but 
thirty dollars on their respective houses, it would differ only 
in degree, but not in principle, from the same unvarying 
specific duty on cheap as on fine articles. If any discrimi- 
nation should be made, it should be the reverse of the spe- 
cific duty, and of the minimum principle, by establishing a 


| maximum standard, above which value the duties on the 


finer article should be higher, and below which they should 
be lower on the cheaper article,”’ 

The manner, sir, in which the duty is imposed 
under this act upon unmanufactured wool is, if 
possible, more objectionable still—evidently in- 
tended for the benefit of the manufacturer at the 
expense of the farmer and wool-grower. By a 
legislative device, designed as ‘¢a promise to the 
ear, to be broken to the hope,’’ whilst a duty of 
30 per cent. ad valorem, and three cents per pound, 
is professed to be imposed upon wool, yet upon the 
coarser qualities, costing at the place from whence 
exported not exceeding seven cents per pound, a 
duty of five per cent. only is imposed. If this, 
sir, were intended as a protection to the wool 
crower as well as the manufacturer, the order 
should have been reversed, and the high duty im- 
posed upon the coarse wool, instead of the fine; 
for it is the coarse wool only that can be to any 
great extent protected by import duties. By the 
operation of this contrivance, the wool-grower is 
protected upon his wool, which can be affected by 
a duty of five per cent. only; whilst the manufac- 
turer is protected upon his productions manufac- 
tured from wool of a similar quality by a duty of 
40) per cent. Where is the justice, I would ask, 
Mr. Chairman, of such a discrimination in favor 
of the manufacturer against the wool-grower? 

But this Whig tariff of 1842 was to heal all the 
ills of the body politic. The farmer especially 
was to be benefited by the withdrawal of laborers 
from the tillage of the soil, and the ‘creation of a 
home market”’ for his surplus produce. But what 
has been the result? | would ask the farmer how 
much is the price of his produce increased since 
this glorious high protective tariff has been in oper- 
ation? Let him try to remove the wool from his 
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eyes, which was so adroitly pulled over by this 
tariff act, and deliberately examine the subject, and 
i doubt not he will be convinced that this fraydu- 
legislative contrivance was cunningly devised 
by the manufacturers themselves, with the sole 
design to their own supreme interests, 


lent 


Yes, sir, 
to make the rich richer and the poor poorer. 

1 have before me, Mr. Chairman, a table of the 
price of wool in western New York for the last 
five years, which shows that in the years 184] 
ind 1842 the price was from thirty to fifty cents 
per pound, and at the present time ‘it is from thir- 
teen to thirty-one cents, and has never, at any 
ether period, since 1795, been so low as at the 


present time; whilst the manufacture 


sof wool are 
it least as high as at any period since 1840 

W hat, the li, sir, allow me to inquire, 18 the cause 
of this seeming anomally in the comparative prices 
of wool and the cloths manufactured from the same? 
\lmost every kind of agricultural productions at 
the lowest point, and the whole energies of the 
farmer prostrated, whilst the manufacturer is rap- 
idly growing rich at his expense! Is it in conse- 
quence of the repeal of this farmer’s **home market” 
ereating tariff? Most unfortunately, it has hap- 
pen d at too early a ye riod. No, sir; this reé sult 
has be en eradually produc ( d ever aince the passare 
of that beautiful Whig protective act. And yet we 
are gravely told that high protective dutir s to the 
manufacturer reduces the price of his manufactures, 
and increases the price of labor and of agricultural 
rroductions. At the rate of comparative prices of 
abor and agricultural productions with manufac- 
tures under the operation of this act, | would ask 
the mathematician to demonstrate how long it 
would take to make the farmer and the laboring 
man rich and the manufacturers poor? 

The truth of this docrine, that protection to the 
manufacturer reduces the prices of his productions 
andincreases that of the farmer, may be well tested 
by the falling off in price upon th ‘article of wool 
alone under the operation of this protective act of 
1842. 

The census of 1840 shows the quantity of wool 
raised that year in the United States to be 35,000,- 
000 pounds., and that New York produced one-third 
of it. I have a table before me which shows the 
production in New York, in 1845, to have been 
about 14,000,000 pounds—being an increase, since 
1840, of nearly one-quarter. A like increase in the 
United States may be assumed as reasonable, and 
would make the clip of the present year to be about 
44,000,000 Ibs. ‘The falling off in the price of this, 
since 1842, would be about $4,000,000. And this 
is a loss to the wool-vrower to that amount. One- 
third of this would fall upon New York—being 
about $1,150,000—the congressional district which 
{ have the honor to represent, a loss of about $66,- 
000. The county of Madison alone produced 
about 600,000 pounds the last year, and being 
second only to one (Ontario) in the State, and sus- 
tained a loss by this falling off in price of $50,000. 

Now, sir, if this astounding falling off in the price 
of wool has been produced by any other cause 
than this unjust and unequal operation of the tariff 
of 1842, how does it happe n that, undera protec- 
tion of forty per cent., the manufacturers of this 
very wool have steadily kept up their prices, and 
now realize as high, if not higher, prices than in 
1842, whilst the wool-erower and the 


farmer sus- 
tain a loss from 


twenty-five to thirty-three per 
cent. undera protection of five per cent, upon the 
grade of woo! generally grown by them? — 

House Doc. No. 13, of the present session (An. 
Report on Commerce and Navigation) shows the 
importation of twenty-three and a half millions of 
pounds of wool during the past year, costing, in 
the foreign market, not to exceed seven cents per 
pound, upen which duties were paid into the treas- 
ury to the amount only of $75,000. This wool, 
sir, is Shown to be equal in quality to our common 
rrades of Marino, and, at a low home valuation, 
worth at least twenty-five cents per pound, amount- 
ing to more than $5,500,000; and if subjected to a 
duty of thirty per cent., as is provided for by the 
committee’s bill now under consideration, would 
have paid ipto the treasury duties to the amount of 
$1,500,000, or its place would have been supplied 
by the American production at a fair compensation 
to the wool crower, Here, sir, is evidence of the 
importation of about one-half of the whole quan- 
! consumed by the manufacturers, at a i 
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‘ cost of about one-third the cost of the American 


production. Who can desire better evidence of 
the cause of the continued reduction in the price 
of wool under the act of 1842? 

And here, Mr. Chairman, permit me to notice a 
statementof my honorable colleague from the Liv- 
ingston and Ontario district, in his remarks upon 
the question under consideration this morning. 
He [Mr. Cannon] stated that his “ district raised 
annually 1,600,000 bushels of wheat, and a half 
million of sheep, and it sustains the tariff.’”’ All 
the answer I desire to give to this statement, sir, 
Is, simply to ask the farmers of Ontario, who pro- 
duce about six hundred and thirty-one thousand 
pounds of wool annually, whether they sustain this 
highly protective tariff for the benefit of the manu- 
facturer, because they sustain an annual loss of 
$53,000 in the falling of in the price of their wool ? 
And the farmers of Livingston, whether it is be- 
cause they sustain an annual loss of $320,000 upon 
the falling off in the price of their wheat, whilst a 
profit equal to their losses goes into the coffers of 
the manufacturer? But I leave this to be settled 
between my honorable colleague and the farmers 
of Ontario and Livingston. 

A little further indulgence, Mr. Chairman, and 
I will pass from this branch of the subject. 

It is claimed, sir, by the friends of this high pro- 
tection to the manufacturers, that nothing short of 
40 per cent. protection will enable them to com- 
pete with the “ pauper labor of Europe.’’ Statis- 
ties, sir, collected by the Committee of Ways and 
Means of this House, in 1841, show that the cost 
of labor to the manufacturer constitutes 24 per 
cent. of the cost of his productions. Now, sir, 
would not a protection of 24 per cent., (instead of 
40,) being equal to the whole ¢ xpense of labor, be 
a sufficient protection, though the “* pauper labor of 
Europe’’ costs nothing—and, without taking into 
the account the superiority of American machine- 
ry, cheapness of water-power, provisions, taxes, 
&e. ? 

Admit, then, that the price of labor is higher in 
this country than in Europe—and it is right it 
should be so—it may be interesting, at least to the 
laboring class of our fellow-citizens, to inquire 
how the price of their labor compares with the 
profits of the manufacturer. The same statistics, 
to which I last referred, show that it requires eight 
times the amount of capital, and five times the 
amount of labor, to produce an equal amount of 
income in agricultural pursuits that it does to the 
manufacturer; that is to say, if upon the employ- 
ment of every $1,000 capital in manufacturing, it 
requires the employment of one laborer to produce 
a profit of $500, it will require the employment of 
$8,000 capital and five laborers to produce a like 
profit to the agriculturist and the mechanic! Beau- 
tiful protection this, to ‘*home industry,’’ the 
American laborers! 

But Lam occupying quite too much time, and 
will hasten to a conclusion, by saying, that from 
the examination I have given the subject, in all its 
different phases, | cannot resist the conviction that 
all these artificial, mixed, specific, and minimum 
legislative contrivances, are unequal and oppres- 
sive in their operation, and should give place to 
the more equal and equitable principle of ad val- 
orem duties—duties to be imposed in proportion 
to the actual value of the commodity—and for this 
we have the authority of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. I read, sir, from his annual report: 

“The tax upon the actual value is the most equal, and 
can only be accomplished by ad valorem duties. As to 
fraudulentinvoices and under-valuations, these dangers are 
believed to be arrested effectually by the stringent provisions 
and severe penalty of the 17th section of the tariff of 1842; 
and now one-half the revenue is collected from ad valorem 
duties.”” 

If this authority is not deemed satisfactory to 
our friends on the other side of the Hall, I would 
refer them to the opinion of an individual which, I 
doubt not, will be regarded by them as good au- 
thority, and worthy of consideration. Mr. Clay, 
in his speech in the United States Senate, March 
1, 1842, says: 

**T say (said he) that in theory, and according to every 
sound principle of justice, the ad valorem mode of taxation 
is entitled to the preference.” 

Now, sir, if, in the language of Mr. Clay, the 
‘*ad valorem mode of taxation is entitled to the 
preference,”’ it is sufficient for my purpose; for I 
cannot resist the conviction that it is far more equal 
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and just in its operation, as well as more simple 
and better to be understood. It is, in short, sir, 
emphatically the **.dmerican system.”’ P 

These, Mr. Chairman, are some of the promi- 
nent defects of this highly protective and uneq i] 
revenue act of 1842, which has met with almost 
universal condemnation by the Democratic party, 
from the day of its passage to the present; and [ 
cannot persuade myself I shall be held blameless 
by my constituents if I fail to exert my feeble efforis 
for its repeal, or at least for such material modifi- 
cation as to divest itof its onerous and objection. 
able features, which I have pointed out. ~ 

3ut, Mr. Chairman, I desire to be understood 
upon this subject. Let it not be said, sir, that be 
cause | am opposed to the unequal and oppressive 
features of that act, I am the enemy of the manu 
facturers, or opposed to discriminating duties, so 
far as to afford them reasonable protection. Yes, 
sir, 1 would so adjust a revenue tariff, as to afford 
reasonable protection to this very enterprising and 
useful class of our fellow-citizens; and in fact, sir, 
I would do it to as great an extentas it can be done 
without oppression to the other and equally meri- 
torious interests of our country. To this extent, 
sir, I am willing to go, but no further. If, in short, 
any discrimination is to be made between the dif- 
ferent classes of society, I would make it so as to 
bear heaviest upon the rich, and lightest upon the 
poor. I would tax lightest the necessaries of life 
and heaviest the luxuries. 

The next inquiry, Mr. Chairman, is—is the bill, 
reported by the Committee of Ways and Means, 
so framed as to avoid the objectionable features of 
the present law, and to furnish the requisite amount 
of revenue for the prudent and economical admin- 
istration of the Government? For it is by a tariff 
upon imports that the revenue is to be derived. No 
man, I trust, at the present day, or under the pres 
ent state of public opinion, is so much of a free 
trader as to suppose the expenses of the Govern- 
ment are to be raised by direct taxation. 

Whilst, sir, the principle and general features of 
the committee’s bill are such as to meet my appro- 
bation, yet, sir, I deem it wrong in some of its pro- 
visions, and, without material amendments, it can- 
not receive my support. 

The fourth section, sir, imposing a duty on tea 
and coffee must be stricken out. These, sir, are 
articles of almost universal consumption, alike by 
the rich and the poor, and are esteemed as neces- 
saries of life; and a tax upon them would be tan- 
tamount toa poll tax upon the head of every family 
in the land, bearing as heavily, and generally 
heavier, upon the poor as upon the rich, and can- 
not, therefore, receive my support. — : > 

The duty upon wool must be raised from 25 to 
30 per cent., so as to place itin the same scale of 
protection with woollen manufactures. Under the 
present unparalleled depression in price, the wool- 
crower needs at least as much protection as the 
manufacturer. 

Blankets, too, should be raised from 20 to 30 per 
cent.; they are generally made of coarse wool, and 
the interests of both the wool-grower and the man- 
ufacturer require as much protection against their 
importation as against the raw material of which 
they are manufactured. 

Flaxseed is another article of considerable pro- 
duction by the farmers in western New York, and 
requires as much protection as the oil, of which it 
is the raw material; it should be raised, therefore, 
from 10 to 20 per cent., so as to place it on a par 
with oil, wheat, four, and many other acricultu- 
ral productions. 

Watches, watch materials, jewelry, &c., should 
be raised from 10 to 30 per cent., so as to be placed 
in the same scale with iron, &c. No good reason, 
sir, can be perceived why the wealthy and fashion- 
able should be permitted to furnish themselves 
with watches, jewelry, and gold chains, and like 
articles of luxury, at a duty of 10 per cent., whilst 
the farmer is compelled to pay a duty of 30 per 
cent. upon his ploughshare and log-chain. 

Lumber, too, such as boards and plank, and red 
cedar, at least, should be changed from the 20 to 
the 10 per cent. schedule. There is, sir, no red 
cedar, and but very little pine lumber, in my sec- 
tion of the State, and especially in the district 
which I have the honor to represent, but what 
comes in from Canada. With alow duty, it would 
be an article of considerable trade, and would fur- 
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nish a respectable item of revenue at the port of 
Oswego; but so high a duty as 20 per cent. I se- 
riously apprehend will amount to a prohibition, 
and consequently so much loss of revenue. 

With these amendments, sir, I should much 
prefer this bill to the proposed substitute reported 
by my honorable colleague from the Jefferson 
district, being framed entirely upon the ad valorem 
principle, whilst the proposed substitute iS a MIX- 
ture of ad valorems and specifies, and with some of 
the latter class entirely too highly protective; at 
least it IS SO Upon Iron, 

And now, Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, permit 
me to give notice that I intend, at the proper time, 
to offer the several amendments to the committee’s 
bill which I have adverted to, and hope they may 
be adopted; and then, sir, if I can be satisfied it 
will produce sufficient revenue for the prudent and 
economical administration of the Government in 
time of peace, it shall receive my support. And 
upon the question of revenue, | rely m@ch upon 
the examinations and estimates of the Secretary 
and the committee, whose means of judging with 
accuracy are entirely superior to my own, and they 
estimate it to produce about twenty-four and a half 
millions of net revenue, to which may be added 
one and a half or two millions from the sales of the 
public lands, and you have an aggregate amount of 
at least $26,000 ,000—a sum as large as any prudent 
Administration should be permitted to expend in 
time of peace. And as this bill is Reena when 
settled, as a permanent regulation of the revenue, 
and to render more stable and permanent protection 
to the great commercial, manufacturing, and agri- 
cultural interests of the country, I would raise no 
more by this bill, but would leave the expenses of 
the present, and, as I trust, but temporary war 
with Mexico, to be provided for in some other 
way. 


THE PUBLIC LANDS. 
SPEECH OF MR. J. THOMPSON, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 


In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 9, 1846. 


The bill to reduce and graduate the price of the 
Public Lands being under consideration in Com- 
mittee of the Whole— 

Mr. THOMPSON said: 

Mr. Cuairnman: I feel a deep interest in the suc- 
cess of this measure for the graduation of the price 
of the public lands, but not on account of any ad- 
vantage which my more immediate constituency 
may be supposed to derive from the passage of the 
bill. The lands which lie within the district 
which I have the honor to represent will not be 
alfected by it. They all fall within the Chicka- 
saw cession of 1834; and in the treaty of acquisi- 
tion, the principle of graduation was engrafted; 
and any law which you may enact will net 
reach or affect them: therefore, I feel myself dis- 
interested. But as 1 know, from personal obser- 
vation, the practical operation of the principles of 
the bill, I desire, before the question is taken, to 
bear my testimony to their correctness, justice, 
and sound policy. I desire, as a statesman and a 
republican, to see this Government adopt a liberal 
system, which will tend to the early disposition of 
her vast public domain; expel the wild beasts from 
your extended forests; redeem your waste places; 
subject to the ploughshare that soil which was 
intended for the use of civilized man; and intro- 
duce a robust, vigorous, enterprising population, 
who will illustrate your institutions, enjoy the lib- 
eres which our ancestors have transmitted to us, 
prove the asylum of the down-trodden of every 
land, and raise them to the high and * glorious 
privilege of being independent.”® 

I hold it to be the duty of this Government, 
under the Constitution, to adopt such rules and 
regulations as will lead to the disposition, and not 
the hoarding up, of your public lands; as will tend 
to their settlement and improvement, and not to 
their continuance in their wild uncultivated state; to 
play the part of a liberal and benificent landlord, 
and not of a hard task-master and an avaricious 
Speculator. And as the Constitution of the United 
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to the citizens of any other State, a wise policy 
will prove beneficial to the people of the whole 
Union. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Scuence]} has 
just repeated what has been said by other gen- 
tlemen in this debate—that this is ‘*no party 
question;”’ and an appeal has been made to the 
old States to assert their rights—to take care of 
their own interests, and resist the spirit of self- 
agerandizement which has manifested itself on the 
part of the new States at their expense. These 
appeals but more clearly evince the weakness of 
their cause. No party question! In what does 
a party question consist, and how is it made? 
Does it arise from the principles involved in the 
adoption of a measure; or from the sympathies of 
its advocates or opponents, for or against those 
who are to receive the advantages of a policy? Or 
does it spring from the recommendation of a Pres- 
ident who has been elected by a party, and who 
must necessarily look to his friends for his support? 
Or is it tested and made known by the fact of its 
being right in itself, and being sustained by the 
great majority of the one party and opposed by 
the almost unanimous voice of the other party? 
Apply any one or all of these means for the ascer- 
tainment of a party question, and if this bill be not 
one, then there is no such thing in this Govern- 
ment, and party is but an idle name, adopted and 
ekpt up for the amusement and deception of the 
people, and sinks into the mean and contemptible 
scramble for the offices and honors of the country. 

Fora great while a Bank of the United States 
was asserted to be no party question. In 1836, 
both of the prominent candidates for the Presi- 
dency were decided in their opposition to a na- 
tional bank, and the supporters of Judge White, 
in all their harangues before the people, admitted 
that on this subject there was no difference between 
him and Mr. Van Buren: but the Democracy were 
not to be deceived by this syren song, and would 
not intrust those with power who held principles 
adverse to their safety and true interests. The 
same state of things existed in 1840, and Mr. Van 
Buren, with the Democratic party, was defeated, 
and General Harrison succeeded; and no sooner 
was the Whig party installed into power, than 
they proclaimed this same national bank to be in 
deed and in truth the very shibboleth of party. 
The people have now passed upon that question 
so clearly, so emphatically, that again it ceases to 
be a party question, and has become an ‘obsolete 
idea.” ea why was a national bank opposed 
and condemned by the Democratic party, but be- 
cause in its creation powers were assumed not 
delegated by the Constitution; because it confer- 
red upon the few rights and privileges not enjoyed 
by the many, and which could be wielded to the 
great prejudice of the country and its liberties in 
the hands of corrupt men; because, in short, it 
violated that great cardinal principle of Democracy, 
of equal laws securing to all equal benefits. 

For a great while a tariff for protection was es- 
teemed, in many sections of the Union, as no 
party question. In the South both parties oppo- 
sed it. In the middle States both parties, to a 
considerable extent, advocated it; and in the late 
debate, which resulted so gloriously in the pas- 
sage of the tariff bill of reform, of justice, and 
equality, some of my own party friends insisted 
that a tariff for protection was no party question. 
But this is surely incorrect; for why are the de- 
mocracy opposed to a tariff of protection? The 


problem is easily solved: because it is contrary to | 


the spirit and meaning of the Constitution to pass 
laws which confer benefits and bounties on one 
portion, and burdens and taxes upon another por- 
tion of the community; because it is unequal, fa- 
voring capital to the disadvantage and injury of 
labor; and because it is based on that old explo- 
ded Federal idea, that itis the duty of Government 
to take care of the rich, and the rich will take care 
of the poor. 

What principle, then, is there in this bill which 
will commend itself to the adoption and support of 
the Democratic party? The answer is, because its 
object and aim are to elevate the masses, to furnish 
a retreat to the unfortunate poor man whose lot 


may be cast in a community where his necessities 


may chain down his soul to the car of wealth and 


States has conferred upon a citizen of any one of | capital, and make him, in all save the name, a 


the States all the rights and privileges pertaining \{ fawning, cringing slave; to give him on easy terms || 
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a fee simple whereon he can erect his castle in 
which to shelter and protect his wife and little 
ones, where none dare molest or make him afraid; 
where none, not the highest in station or the 
most gifted in talents, or the proudest in purse, 
can cross his threshold without his permission. 
This man, thus favored, will be transformed into a 
new being, going forth among his peers in all the 
consciousness ot be Ing A fre eman, He apprect- 
ates his liberties and the institutions of his country; 
he feels the endearments of ** home, sweet home,’’ 
and he is ever ready, with a willing spirit and an 
unerring aim, at the first shrill note of the fife and 
beating of the drum to fly to the relief of his 
country, and, if need be, to lay down his life in 
her cause. Such men make up the breastwork 
which is thrown around and protects the temple 
of our hberty, And such men have my sympa- 
thies, and, I trust, the sympathies of the whole 
democracy. 

Butl can easily understand why the Whig party 
resist all such considerations. Their favorite doc- 
trine 18, encouragement to domestic manufacture Ss: 
and all interests and classes of society should, 
in their estimation, contribute to effectuate this 
great object. By holding up your public lands at 
high and unreasonable prices, you discourage 
emigration. This leads to the dense settlements 
of the older States, where the laborer will be under 
the control of the capitalist, and his sinews and 
skill be under his management and direction, at 
such wages as will enable him the more eflectually 
to compete with the pauper labor of Europe. But 
God forbid that their policy should be carried out 
at such expense to the free sons and daughters of 
America, and that we are thus to become a great 
manufacturing people! 


This favorite doctrine of 
protection, of encouragement to domestic manu- 
factures, thus sustained, has lost to the whole 
Whig party the sympathies of the masses in all 
the new States. And are gentlemen so blind as 
not to see that the uniform opposition, which their 
party friends have shown to all laws which favored 
and facilitated settlement in the new States, to all 
preémptionand graduation laws, is the great source 
of their weakness in those States? Will they 
never learn that distribution of the proceeds of the 
sales of the public lands among the States is an 
exploded, an ‘‘ obsolete idea,” condemned by the 
people, unauthorized by the Constitution, and 
founded in injustice andafalseeconomy ? Whence 
proceeds Mr, Clay’s personal unpopularity in the 
new States? There were many points in his 
character which challenged the admiration of our 
people. His boldness and frankness in taking his 
positions; his glowing eloquence, and his manly 
bearing, were traits which would have won upon the 
esteem of the daring pioneer. But his opposition to 
preémptions; his unjust and impolitic aspersions 
of the honest squatters; and his advocacy of dis- 
tribution, which led him into opposition to gradua- 
tion, as a means of squeezing from the settler the 
largest possible amount for the lands,—gave to the 
cup, whieh otherwise might have been sweet and 
valatable to the taste, such gall and bitterness as to 
induce the people of those States to turn away 
with odium and disgust. Mr. Clay’s course on 
the public lands has always lost him the vote of 
the new States, and it must and will be the fate of 
all those who are unwise and unjust enough to 
follow in his footsteps. Look through the excite- 
ment and debauch which existed on the surface 


| of the canvass of 1840, and analyze the secret 


springs which control the actions of men, and you 
will find that no one fact or circumstance had so 
powerful a control over the minds of the great 
masses in the Mississippi valley in winning their 
affections to General Harrison as that he had been 
a pioneer himself, a settler, in the western sense of 
that term, had lived in his log-cabin,,and had 


| favored all laws which had tended to the protec- 


tion and security of the squatter. Here was the 
consideration which threw confusion into the ranks 
of the Democratic party. This was the lever by 
which the Whig party raised themselves from a 
hopeless minority into a most unexpected and tri- 
umphant majority. The supposed sympathy of 
General Harrison, and the imputed aversion of 
Mr. Van Buren for the poor man, for the humble 
citizen, is the true secret of the great and tremen- 
dous political revolution of 1840. 

The graduation of the price of the public lands 








was recommended by the President in his annual 
messace at the commencement of thissession. This 
bill, therefore, 18 an Administration measure, and 
whether fiembers are willing to consider it a party 
question or not, the country will so re gard it; and 
in its defeat, the party will receive a severe and 
most unkind blow. For twenty years we have 
heen strugeline for the success of this measure. 
Now the hour is come when the Democratic party 
expects every man to do his duty. The Whigs 
come here in a spirit of opposition, and we may 
expect them to oppose every Executive measure. 
Hut this should induce the friends of the President 
to come forward and give those measures which 
are right in themselves, a cordial support; and I 
believe this bill to be right—just in principle, and 
ound and wise in policy. 

Hut, after the elaborate and satisfactory argu- 
ments which have been made by those who have 
prece ded me in this debate, in support of this bill, 
1 shall content myself with a concise review of the 
prominent objections to the passage of this meas- 
ure, so replete with interest to all the new States. 

Hirst, then, itis asserted with great confidence 
that we have no power to pass the bill. ‘This ob- 
ection, if well taken and sustained, is fatal to its 
Convince me that this power is wanting, 
however desirable such a law may be, I 
But the Constitution is 
too distinct and «¢ x pli itto leave a pretext to hang 
a doubt upon, Thus it is written in the Consti- 
tution: ** The have power to 
dispose of and make all needful rules and regula- 
tions respecting the territory and other property 
of the United States.”’ From this language, it 1s 
clear to my mind that it is a duty imposed upon 
Congress to ad ypt rules and regulations which 
will lead to the disposition of the public lands; and 


|? ssurve, 
and, 


cense furthe r to press it. 


Congress shall 


the largest latitude is given to our discretion as to 


the manner and means of effecting that object. 
But reference is made to the various deeds of ces- 
sion from the old States to this Government, as 
containing limitations and restrictions upon our 
power; and the argument is advanced that these 
public lands became a trust, to be administered for 


the use of all the States, the ceding States included. | 


Now it must be remembered that the present Con- 
stitution was formed and adopted subsequent to 
the cessions of most of the States, and no qualifica- 
tion whatever is contained inthe Constitution itself. 
And surely it must be an axiomatic truth that we 
can fix prices upon the public lands, and such terms 
and conditions in their disposition, as in our judg- 
ment we shall deem most advisable. 

|Mr. Srerucns, of Georgia, here interposed and 
said he had not contended that Congress had not 
the power to fix the prices of the public lands, but 
that it had no power to cede them away. ] 

Mr. Tuompson continued. Then there is not 
so much difference between the gentleman from 
Georgia aid myself. It seems to me no one can 
deny our power to regulate the prices at which the 
public lands shall be sold; and I now understand 
that that point is conceded on all hands. I do not 
Insist Upon cession; that provision 1s not to be 
found in the Senate bill, which is now the subject 
of discussion, and which | prefer; therefore I shall 
not argue the power of cession. 1 would not thank 
you for the cession of your refuse lands to the 
States; and I hope gentlemen will cease their ap- 
peals to the puSsSions of the old States, that they 
are soon to be despoiled of all interest in the public 
domain. This appeal has its influence, and excites 
the desired prejudice. I hope gentlemen will dis- 
miss all such apprehensions from their minds. It 
is no object with the new States to receive a dona- 
tion of your lands which have been in market for 
thirty years, and have been offered for sale at 
twenty-five cents per acre. Instead of vesting 
these lands in the State, | subscribe with all my 
heart to the sentiment of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama, {Mr. Payne,] to give them in limited quanti- 
ties to any one who will settle upon and improve 
them. Itisan abominable farce to hold up to the old 
States, that in this way, the glorious Old Thirteen 
are to be deprived of all interest in the rich inher- 
itance derived from our ancestors. 

[Mr. Srernens interposed, and asked if Missis- 
sippi had not received near 1,700,000 acres of land, 
and five per cent. of the proceeds of all the sales? 
And what had Georgia received 7] 

Mr. ‘T. resumed. 
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by ee I cannot state with accuracy; but 
this much I do know, that Georgia received every 
acre of land lying within her limits. And when 
the General Government extinguished the Indian 
title to a large district of country occupied by the 
Cherokees, instead of opening her land offices, ex- 
acting high prices from her citizens for her lands, 
she caused the same to be surveyed, and divided 
them among her people by casting lots. When 
has such kindness ever been shown to the people 
of Mississippi? No, sir; they have paid their mil- 
lions into your treasury for their titles, and the 
money was used for the payment of the debts of 
all the States of the Union, Georgia included. By 
virtue of our compact of admission into this Union, 
Mississippi agreed to levy no tax upon the lands 
of the General Government lying within her bor- 
ders, and no tax upon any lands sold by the Uni- 
ted States for five years after the purchase, on 
condition of the receipt of one thirty-sixth part of 
all the lands in the State for the use of schools, 
and five per cent. of all the proceeds of the sales of 
her lands, ‘This accounts for the large amount 
received by that State. 

{[Mr. Sreruens said, there still is your 500,000 
acres, 

Mr. T. Yes, Mr. Chairman, Mississippi has 
also received 500,000 acres of land for purposes 
of internal improvement. But when and how did 
she receive them? By } 
bution law of 1842. The gentleman cannot com- 
plain of that, because his party threw this gift 
upon the State. It was given upon the principle 
that the General Government owned a large amount 
of lands in the State; and if the 500,000 acres were 
properly expended in making improvements, it 
would facilitate the sale of the residue. Missis- 
sippi has received this amount of lands, and I hope 
they will be wisely and properly administered. 

As for cession of the public lands to the respect- 
ive States in which they lie, gentlemen may make 
themselves easy. The day and the hour is not 
yet, when this great release of the new States from 
Executive influence may be anticipated. Nor will 
it ever come tll the experiment is fairly made, and 
satisfactory proof is afforded that the cost of ad- 
ministering the lands is greater than the income 
derived from their sales. This Government will 
never yield her grasp upon them, till it shall clearly 
appear that it is her interest to do so. 


dy virtue of your Whig distri- | 


And if we | 


persist in holding them up at their present rates, | 


that time is not far distant. 

It is again argued, that, while graduation of the 
price is proper in itself, the manner proposed in 
the bill is improper and unjust, and that a clas- 
sification of the lands based upon actual inspec- 
tion is more in accordance with the dictates of 


_ justice and a sound policy. Under your present 


system, the surveyors are required to return with 
their field notes a description of he lands; and 
this has been done. And gentlemen who consider 
this billso unreasonable, should examine the tables, 
and learn the quantity of land in each State de- 
scribed as unfit for cultivation. I will call the 
attention of the committee to this table, appended 
to the able and satisfactory report of Mr. Hovs- 
ron, of Alabama, who has entitled himself to 
great credit by his laborious investigation of this 
subject, as a member of the Committee on Public 
Lands of the last Congress, in which this fact is 
made most clear and manifest, that the lands de- 
scribed by the public surveyors as “‘ unfit for cul- 
tivation,” will not sell for $1 25 per acre. From 
this table, it appears that, in the State of Indiana, 
there were three land offices in the year 1828, and 
by the returns of surveys then made, there ap- 
peared to be 4,521,069 acres “ fit for cultivation,” 
and 764,217 unfit for cultivation. In 1840, after a 
lapse of twelve years, there were sold 4,478,146 
acres, and there remained unsold 807,139, leaving 
only 42,923 acres “ fit for cultivation” unsold. 

In 1828, Missouri had two land offices. The 
proportion returned fit for cultivation was 643,458 
acres, proportion unfit, 6,005,993 acres. In 1840, 
916,724 acres had been sold, and 7,732,725 acres 
remained unsold, selling in this case 273,268 acres, 
considered unfit for cultivation. 

In 1828, Mississippi had two land offices. The 
amount of lands returned fit for cultivation 936,912 
acres, unfit 3,903,618 acres. Amount sold in 1840, 


; 563,650 acres, unsold 4,276,878, leaving 373,262 | 
The exact amount received |i acres described as fit for cultivation unsold. 
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I will take one more example, to show With 
what general accuracy lands described as unft 
for cultivation, will not yield you one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per acre. 

In 1828, Alabama had two land offices. The 
proportion returned fit for cultivation was 697,37} 
unfit 4,954,670 acres. In 1840, there had been sold 
1,016,708 acres, unsold 4,635,332 acres, showine at 
that time 319,338 acres were sold, regarded as unfit 
for cultivation, 

It must be remembered, that between 1828 and 
1840, speculation ran to the highest point in pub. 
lic lands, and in that period there was the highest 
expansion of the papercurrency. Yet, this is the 
result, and the discrepancy between the different 
States is explained in the fact, that during this 
time large tracts of fresh lands were thrown into 
market in some of the States, and no such occur- 
rence took place inothers. Now, if I understood 
the gentleman from Georgia, he would send out 
appraisers to classify these lands, so as to attach 
to each tract of land a fair valuation. No plan, in 
my estimation, would be more impracticable and 
preposterous. ‘Throw out of the consideration 


_ the Executive patronage necessarily attendant upon 


the execution of such a plan. I do not verily be- 
lieve that the profit derived to the Government 
would be equal to the necessary expense of such 
an arrangement, because 1 do not believe that a 
large proportion of these lands could be sold at 
any price whatever. At all events, the anxiety 
thus shown by Government to exact from the poor 
settlers the uttermost farthing for these refuse lands 
would be unbecoming, and unworthy of our legis. 
lation. 

But the argument mainly relied upon by all those 
who oppose the passage of this bill is, that time 
is no test of the value or saleableness of land; that 
the demand for new lands requires not more than 
2,000,000 acres per annum for its satisfaction; and 
that a diminution in price will not increase the 
demand, and that therefore no more land would 
sell at any rates, and that a failure to sell is no 
evidence of the inferior quality of the land unsold. 
To prove these assertions, reference is made, and 
special stress is placed, upon the sales of land in the 
Zanesville district of Ohio, where the same had 
been in market between thirty-five and forty years. 
But a moment’s examination will be sufficient to 
remove the whole force of this example. In the 
first place, by the returns of survey in 1828, it ap- 
pears that all the lands in that district are described 
as ‘fit for cultivation,’’ and therefore it does not 
present a fair case. In the second place, | have 
been informed that in that district coal has been 
discovered, and salt springs or wells have been 
found and sunk; and this extraordinary circum- 
stance explains the whole matter. The land is not 
entered for cultivation, but for the wood and for 
the coal supposed to lie imbedded beneath the 
surface. 

[Mr. Vixton, of Ohio, interposed, and said that 
he had never heard that there was either coal or 
salt in that district, and the lands could not have 
been entered on that account.] 

Mr. Tuompson resumed: I do not understand 
the exact position of that district. I give him the 
information I have received to explain this anom- 
aly of lands having been offered for thirty-seven 
years at $1 25, and suddenly selling off. In the 
absence of positive and affirmative proof, I will 
not, I cannot believe that these lands were entered 
for purposes of cultivation, after they had been 
passed by, and examined and reéxamined for 
thirty-seven years. Having thus disposed of the 
Zanesville case, I will notice the singular argu- 
ment of the gentleman from Vermont, [Mr. Cot- 
LAMER,] that time is no test of the inferiority of the 
lands. He says, with as much truth as propriety, 
you may say, because a gentleman selects one 
lady for his wife, that therefore all the other ladies 
of the country are inferior and of no account; or 
because a man buys ten bushels of corn in Ten- 
nessee, and does not buy it all, that therefore all 
the corn of Tennessee is of bad quality; and con- 
cludes the explanation by saying there is no de- 
mand. ‘Take these very cases by way of illustra- 
tion, and I would desire none better suited to my 

urpose, or to the case. Suppose the lady to have 
hear in market fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five 
years, displaying her charms with her bright eyes, 


‘ and smiling lips, and her fascinating manners, using 
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all the arts and appliances necessary to arrest the 
attention and win the affection of the ready and | 


inquiring Swain who was in eager search fora 
artner of his bosom; that others all around her, 
dav after day, were happily led to the hymeneal 
altar, and still a fresh supply, with a fairer reputa- 
tion than any who had preceded, were brought 
into market, and the beaux, old and young, were 
loud in their praises of some new beauty, or were 
lavish in their attentions to some accomplished 
belle, to her entire neglect; would it not be the 


irresistible conclusion of all that her stock had de- | 


preciated in market, and that the estimate she had 
laced upon herself was too high? [A laugh.] 

fA voice: Would you then cede her away /] 

If she was my daughter, and I considered it my 
duty to dispose of her, I should certainly consider 
it proper and right to cede her away on the first 
occasion, when I found she would be well used. 
fA laugh.] In the case of the corn, suppose pur- 
chasers, anxious to buy, had passed by at differ- 
ent times during the season, and, after examina- 
tion, each had gone on and bought enough to sup- 
ply his wants elsewhere, would not the seller find 
it necessary to fall in his prices, in order to induce 
buyers, and dispose of his corn? Such is the nat- 
ural course of trade with individuals, dictated by 
the simplest rules of prudence and common sense; 
and the rule of conduct which an individual would 
adopt in his own case would be wise for a govern- 
merit. 

But we are met with the argument, that, under 
the graduation of prices, no land would sell until 
the price reached the lowest graduation. And this 
is likened to the boy who carried potatoes to the 
market, and stated to the purchasers that his father 
had instructed him to take no less than 25 cents 
per bushel till after dinner; then he might sell them 
fora shilling. Of course he sold none till he fell 
to the shilling, 


admit of such experiments of delay. As to the 
practical operation of this principle, we have had 
the most satisfactory experiment made in that part 
of Mississippi obtained from the Chickasaw In- 
dians. 

In the year 1834, the treaty with the Chickasaws 
was ratified, by which they ceded to the United 
States a country covering an area of 6,718,586 
acres, 1 
to each individual Indian and orphan, which were 


first located, of course, upon the choicest land of | 
the nation, and covered 2,401,660 acres; which left | 


to be disposed of at public sale, and afterwards at 
cn entry, 4,383,827 acres. As it was stipu- 
ated on the part of the United States that the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of these lands, after deducting all 


the expenses incident to the bringing of them into | 


market and disposing of them, were to be reserved 


as a trust fund for the sole and exclusive benefit of | 
that tribe of Indians, it was deemed advisable to | 


insert the graduation principle as one of the pro- 
visions of the treaty, in order to wind up the 


whole business and bring it to a speedy termina- |, 


tion. It was therefore agreed that the lands, af- 
ter being offered at public outcry at $1 25 per 
acre, were liable to entry for twelve months at 
that price, then for twelve months at one dollar, 


then at 50 cents, then at 25 cents, then at 12! | 


cents—for twelve months at each rate; thus going 
through a rapid graduation in five years to 12} 
cents per acre. 
and a half, 3,469,320 acres were sold, and brought 
$3,181,219; being at an average price, as the Com- 
missioner of Public Lands informs us, of 91.69 cents 


per acre; and leaving, at the time of making out | 
the table, only 875,712 acres to be disposed of. | 
This rapid sale took place, notwithstanding a large | 


portion (say 1,000,000 acres) was suspended from 
sale or entry for more than three years, on account 
of fraudulent claims which were sought to be lo- 
cated upon it. 


This experiment establishes the position, con- 


tended for by the friends of this bill, that, by grad-| 
uations, an inquiry is kept alive for the lands, | 


examinations are repeated, and competition forces 
the buyers to pay a fair price for them. Thus 


the lands will be disposed of and settled, and the | 


Government will derive revenue from the public 
domain. 


In the absence of competition this | 
might be a fair illustration; but a home is too dear | 
and too essential to the happiness of a man to | 


In this treaty, reservations were secured | 


The result is, that in nine years | 
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stration, one argument against the bill, on which 
great emphasis has been placed: that, by publish- 
ine beforehand that the Government, after the — 
of a certain time, will fall in her demands for her 
property, no portion of it will sell till it falls to the 
lowest rate in the descending scale. For of the 
875,712 acres liable to entry, 376,057 acres are sub- 
ject to be entered at 12) cents—nearly one-half the 
whole amount; and only 46,000 acres at 50 cents, 
In confirmation of these figures, I can add my own 
personal observation. Often has it oceurred within 
my knowledge, that individuals who desired to 
enter a particular tract of land would repair to the 
land office, and actually purchase his land a few 
days prior to the fall in price, for fear that, when 
it fell, he should meet with opposition, and possi- 
bly lose his home. In addition to this, the average 
price of 914 cents per acre gives the confutation to 
this supposition. 
{[Mr. Gadewiane interposed, and said that these 
lands were sold for paper when money was plenty. ] 
Mr. T. resumed. My friend from North Caro- 
lina is mistaken. If he will recur to those times, 
he will remember that a very small portion of those 
lands had been brought into market prior to the 
issuance of General Jackson’s famous specie cir- 
cular; and surely he has not forgotten the whole- 
sale and unqualified abuse which was heaped upon 
the head of the old Hero for what was then and 
there deemed this most unjust and unrighteous 
requisition, but which has proved, to the entire 
satisfaction of the most hostile, a most timely and 
salutary regulation. No, Mr, Chairman, nearly all 
of these lands were paid for in specie. 
[Mr. Barrincer said specie was more plentiful 
then than now.] 
Mr. T. I consider my friend again mistaken. 
It was in those days the contest was first waged 
between the opposers and supporters of the banks 
and a bank currency; and those who advocated a 
specie currency were denounced as utopians—ultra- 
ists—locofocos. It was said there was not specie 
enough in the world to answer the purposes of 
trade—not enough to buy the crop of Mississippi— 
‘| not enough to furnish each child a bit to cut its 
teeth upon. What the gentleman from North Car- 
|, Olina has stated reminds me of an anecdote which 
_a Whig opponent of mine for a seat upon this floor 
frequently related, often to my great annoyance, 
and always to the infinite amusement of his audi- 
ence: I allude to Colonel A. L. Bingaman, than 
'whom there lives not a finer specimen of human 
nature in any country—‘‘ graced with every good 
grace to grace a gentleman.’’? He would say, that 
| having been some time previous on a race field, 
'(the colonel is found of fine horses,) and being 
called on as a judge of the race, it became necessary 
to throw up for choice in the track. Several gen- 
tlemen were present, and upon inquiry it was found 
| that not one had a piece of specie with which to 
throw up heads and tails; and, necessity being the 
mother of invention, their only escape was to spit 
upon achip, and throw up wetand dry. [A laugh.] 
| If there was so much specie in the country then, 
what becomes of the argument of my friend, that 
| the specie was brought into the country by virtue 
| of the Whig tariff of 1842? 
But it is again said that the demand for such 
|| lands is about 2,000,000 of acres per annum, and 
no change of price would increase the demand. 
If this be true, suppose we extinguish the Indian 
title to no more land, and therefore stop our acqui- 
sition; as we have now 133,307,457 acres subject 


| to entry, and 109,035,345 acres nearly ready to be | 


brought into market, which makes an aggregate 
of 342,342,802 acres. It will require the lapse of 
/one hundred and twenty years before we dispose 
of the stock on hand. And suppose our popula- 
tion to increase as rapidly hereafter as it has done 
heretofore: in that time our numbers will have 
‘increased to 500,000,000 of population. But the 
argument is fallacious, because, as our people 
| increase in strength and numbers, of course the 
demand for land for actual settlement will aug- 
ment. 

Again: this bill is characterized by very strong 
epithets as a measure of plunder—a sytem of rob- 
| bery; and the insinvation is very directly made 
that the representatives of the new States have 
|| some covert design, which is not revealed to the 
|| public eye; that they are endeavoring to practise 


x 
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we are to derive unnumbered benefits, to the great 

prejudice and injury of the old States. To ail 

such insinuations, suggestions, and epithets, I have 

one answer, which is made with a proper sense of 
responsibility: that all such remarks, so far as 

they are intended to apply to the friends of the bill 

from the new States, are unjust, untrue, and ca- 

lumnious. It is usual in this House, that those 

who are most familiar with a subject are relied 

upon to furnish the facts on which our action is 

based. Dut here our testimony is impeached, on 

the ground ofa supposed interest; and the unwar- 

rantable and infamous intimation is made that the 

aims, intents, and purposes of members, are dif- 

ferent from what are avowed. The new States 

want to see their wild lands settled upon; they 

want strength and population; and, if possible, 

they desire to see the General Government cease 

to be a landholder, so that their tax-gatherers may 

receive contribution from every portion of their 

country for the maintenance of the whole com- 

monwealth. ‘They believe your lands will not be 

purchased for settlement at your present prices. 

A brief comparison of the Chickasaw and Choe- 
taw purchases in my own State, illustrates this 
proposition so clearly, that it is but necessary to 
know the facts to convince every fair unbiased 

mind of its truth. The Chickasaw cession was 
made in 1834. The Choctaw cession was made 
in 1830. The whole area of the Chickasaw nation 
lying in the State of Mississippi, is 6,283,996 acres 
of land. The area of the Choctaw nation in the 
State is 9,592,075 acres. In the sale of the Chick- 
asaw lands, there was a rapid graduation of price, 
coming down in five years to 124 cents per acre; 
and the result is this: on the 3lst July, 1845, all 
the lands in the Chickasaw nation, lying in the 
State, were sold, except 682,21] 4acres, and nearly the 
whole had been paid for in specie—yielding upon 
an average of 915 cents totheacre. ‘The Choctaw 
lands, equal in every respect as to soil, health, or 
advantages of location, had been in market during 
that remarkable period of speculations of 1834, 
1835, and 1836, and there still remains unsold the 
large amount of 4,315,874 acres. In the mean 
time you have to a up three land offices—though 
one, it is true, (the land district of Augusta,) em- 
braces lands not obtained by virtue of the treaty 
of 1830—three registers, and three receivers, at a 
heavy expense. And without this bill, or som: - 
thing of the kind, you cannot discontinue them for 
years to come. On the score of population, the 
census of 1840 does not furnish the facts in all their 
force, and therefore I am unable to give the exact 
relative streneth of settlement of these two divis- 
ions of my State; but it is wel] known to my col- 
leagues that the Chickasaw nation, by far the 
youngest portion of the State, possesses almost a 
controlling political power over the whole State, 
whenever they choose to exercise it. We find 
them largely more than a third of the whole vote 
of the State. We advocate this bill, then, because 
we know it will conduce to the settlement of the 
State. We believe that its adoption is demanded 
by the dictates of a wise economy on the part of 
the United States. The necessary cost in holding 
up these lands, in the way of keeping open proper 
land offices, is greater than the additional amount 
you will realize by your effort to sell refuse lands 
for $1 25 per acre. Sell the lands for what they 
will now command, add to that amount a sum 
which will yield you, at six per cent.,a sufficiency 
to pay the salaries of your land officers and other 
contingencies, and I am perfectly confident that 
you will have made a most excellent arrangement, 
far more to your advantage than anything which 
you can expect under your present system. 

As it will give population and strength to the new 
States; as it will be a wise and sound economy 
on the part of the General Government,—should 
the old States complain? Will they refuse to their 
industrious and energetic people the opportunity of 
seeking a home when the hope is held out to them 
of bettering their condition? When the humble 
emigrant, with increasing responsibilities rising u 
around him, resolves to bid a final adieu to the hil 
and valleys and streams of his nativity, tearing 
himself asunder from so many endeared associa- 
tions and so many tender ties of kindred, do your 
sympathies for him cease? Do you forget that he 


is still of your own household? And instead of 


It also disproves, with the clearness of demon-'! deception upon the House and the country; that ,, allowing him to enter a home in a country which 
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has been picked and culled at fair and living rates, 
do you wish to drive him farther and still farther 
away from civilization, into the wilderness, where 
he must wage a fierce contest with the savage and 
the wild beast?) The effect of your present sys- 
tem of a minimum price for public lands, as odious 
and unjust as your minimum valuations in your 
tariff laws, is this: That the emigrants to the far 
West follow in a stream; those that first arrive in 
anew country, settle down and purchase the bet- 
ter lands; those that come after, ro sull farther, 
refusing even to examine the rejected land. They 
have now crossed the Alleghany mountains; they 
have crossed the Mississippi river; and to geta new 
home on fresh and unculled lands, they are wend- 
ing ther way across the Rocky Mountains and lo- 
caung upon the Pacific Ocean. This stream you 
It willgo on. Will you attempt to 
dam it up, and thus spread out our people prema: 
turely over the whole continent? Will you drive 
the poor man, with small means, beyond the coun- 
try where he finds the church crected—the school- 
house open—the roads made and the health tried— 
beeause you wish to wring from his hard earnings 
the largest possible amount that his necessities may 
compel him to give for your lands? I ask my 
friend from North Carolina, [Mr. Barnincer, | 
whom lb now have in my eye, does he so far forget 
his own people, that when they leave the good old 
North State and wend their way westward, he 
would extort from the sweat of their face any hard 
terms for inferior lands? 

{|Mr. B. suid, No son of North Carolina asked 
for this reduction. | 

Mr. ‘I. said: |, a son of North Carolina, who 
would glory in her advancement and prosperity, 
consider that, having seen and felt the exact posi 
tion of such emigrants, do say that justice demands 
the reduction. 

{Mr. Vinron, of Ohio, said it was for the spec- 
ulator, not for the settle r.| 

Mr. ‘I’. again resumed. Go before a crowd of 
these people in any of the new States, and pro 
pound the question to those who are familiar with 
the working of your land system, in whose behalf 
would a reduction in the price of public lands ope- 
rate, and | am confident the unanimous and prompt 
instinctive reply would be, in the settler, and that 
it would even there be opposed by the specula- 


cannot arrest, 
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tors. ‘The representative of the capitalists, who own | 


lurge tracts of unsettled country, may with propri- 
ety oppose this reduction, because it emancipates 
the poor man from his dépendance on them. And 
one of the arguments relied upon in this debate, 
by the gentleman from Vermont, [Mr, CoLtamer, | 
In Opposiuon to this measure, 1s, that it will have 
a tendency to reduce and keep down the price of 
lands. ‘lo this effect 1 will not object, because, as 
you cheapen lands you increase the number of 
free-holds in the country; and as you increase the 
number of free-holds, you elevate the masses. 
How is it that our common people are so far su- 
perior to the common people of any other country ? 
It is in furnishing them « heap homes, where they 
learn their rights, and know the value of their lib- 
eruies; where (hey practise virtue and independence 
in thought and action; where they may have their 
homes, humble though they be, in which they 
know how to show hospitality and dispense kind- 
ness. ‘This is a levelling system, indeed, buta 
system which levels upwards, by elevating the 
poor and dependent to all the blessings and dignity 
of freemen—a levelling system dear to every patri- 
ot, and especially to be desired by every true- 
hearted Democrat. : 

One word more, and, as I discover that my hour 
is nearly run, I will close. Our people will settle 
on these lands; and it is impossible, indeed, it 
is impolitic, to endeavor to prevent it; but, being 
unable, or unwilling if they were able, to purchase 
these jands at the prices at which they are held, 
they erect temporary dwellings, and content them- 
selves with small and inferior improvements, to 
avoid offering any temptation to the speculator to 
buy their homes from over them. Thus your 
policy keeps up a roving, unsteady population, in 
all the new States, who never feel settled, and who 
are ever ready to strike their tents and begin the 
world anew. This policy produces dissatisfaction 
and obstructs the advancement of society; and it 
appears to me most unreasonable and unwise longer 
lo perpetuate it, 
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THE TARIFF. 


SPEECH OF MR. A. LEWIS, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 1, 1846. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union on the bill reducing the 
duty on Imports, and for other purposes— 

Mr. LEWIS said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: Having obtained the floor ata 
late period of the discussion of this question, I 
have the advantage of most of the arguments 
which have been adduced on both sides. [| intend, 


therefore, to avoid, as far as may be, a repetition | 


of the arguments already employed by the friends 
of protection, and confine myself to the discussion 
and illustration of one branch of this subject, 
which, from the constant harping of the advocates 
of “ free trade,’’ has troubled the minds of many 
honest men to understand. They assert that the 
protection given to the manufacturing interests of 
this country, by the tariff of 1842, absolutely im- 
poses burdens upon all other industrial pursuits, 
and especially that of agriculture. If this were 
true, it would surely be an insuperable objection 
to this whole system of protecuon. ‘The theory 
of those opposed to the scheme of protection is, 
that the prices of American manufactures are in- 
creased to the consumer in exact proportion to the 
amount of duty imposed upon like articles of 
foreign importation, and that the only effect of 
protection is, to enable the manufacturer to 
fill his coffers with gold and silver, to the great 
prejudice of other classes. ‘Those who honest- 
ly entertain and publish this sentiment are much 
more entitled to the confidence and respect of man- 
kind for their honesty and integrity than for their 


intelligence wpon this great subject of political | 


economy. 
Entertaining an entirely different opinion upon 


the subject of protection from those who oppose | 


the doctrine, I will commence its discussion b 
laying down a proposition which, if ecseuieell. 
will, in my judgment, overturn this false theory 
of ** free trade.’ 

Let me here remark, that it seems to me quite 
strange, that, if the operation of the protective 


policy of this country is so disastrous to agricul- | 


ture, all the wise men who have conducted the 
affairs of this Government, from General Wash- 


ington down to and including General Jackson, | 


should have been so stupid and senseless as not 
to discover it. They formed one unbroken pha- 
lanx in advocating and enforcing the necessity of 
protection to American manufactures, as best cal- 
culated to advance the great interests of agricul- 
ture. With all these, on the side of protec- 
tion to American industry, I enter with less diffi- 
dence into the discussion of this question. Again, 
having examined, as faithfully as it has been 
in my power to do, the history of this and of 
other countries under the operation of a tariff, and 
having ascertained, that in all these countries, the 
interests of agriculture have been enhanced by the 


to manufactures and the mechanic arts, (the uni- 
form result of which has been to create a market 
for the surplus productions of the agriculturist;) 
and having seen that the farming interest of 
these countries as uniformly crippled by the 
neglect of their governments to provide for the 
adequate protection to manufacturers and me- 
chanics; I feel the greater confidence in urging 


upon this committee, and upon the country, the | 


absolute necessity of still continuing the protection, 
which has been given to these great and growing 
interests, by the law which you now seek to repeal. 
Sir, I feel that these interests are to receive a 
shock, from which it will require years of pros- 
perity to relieve them. It is this consideration 


realize greater profits from his enterprise, 


factured article cheaper, and, at the same time, to 

If, therefore, I shall be able to establish thig 
proposition, then very little credit will be awarded 
to the theory that the imposition of duties upon 
foreign manufactures, in all cases, compels the 
consumer to pay a higher price for articles of 
“American manufacture. 

I do not pretend to deny that if the consumer in 
this country, purchased all his articles of manufac. 
ture from England, and the English manufacturer 
shall continue to charge the American importer the 
same price, and sell the same quantity, and the 
American merchants continue to make the same 
profits, that then the consumer is compelled to pay 
the enhanced price caused by the imposition of 
duties. But neither does the American importer 
bring in the same amount of British manufactures, 
nor does the British manufacturer get so hich a 
price for what he does sell, as when he has been 
enabled to engross the whole market of the United 
States. 

The Democratic advocates, of protection to Brit- 
ish manufactures, assert that the protection afford- 
ed to American manufactures not only takes away 
all motive to cheapen articles of manufacture, but 
offers. an incentive to enhance the price. This ig 
obviously untrue, in any light in which human 
motive can be viewed. If you could divest the 
manufacturer of all inclination to increase the 
amount of the capital he has invested in his enter- 
prise, then indeed he would charge, in the sale of 
his manufactures, above what it costs him to make 
them, no more than the interest on his capital in- 
vested. But I believe that the British party in this 
country do not pretend that the American manu- 
facturer is governed entirely by motives of disin- 
terested benevolence. They affirm that his object, 
in thus investing so large asum of money as he 
has done in this branch of industry, is, to increase 
his stock of wealth by all the means which the em- 
ployment of his capital, his industry and skill, 
aided by governmental action, will enable him to 
do. This last proposition shows that those who 
make it have really discovered the spring of human 
action, which all experience and observation prove 
to exist. This, then, being true, we may assume 
that the manufacturers possess sagacity and fore- 
cast, sufficient to discover those means by which 
their object is to be attained. Now, I will notrely 
upon ** friendship in trade,’’ to establish my propo- 
sition, that it is the interest of the manufacturing 
classes in this country to sell their manufactures at 
a less price under the protective policy, if (as I 
propose presently to show) they can do so. These 
classes, it is admitted on all hands, are benefited 
by the protective policy; and, for that policy, 


| they are entirely indebted to the legislative inter- 
| ference of the General Government in placing its 


shield of protection between them, and the over- 
grown manufacturing energies of Europe. Here, 
all the consumers of manufactures are permitted, 
and made to share in the benefits that grow out of 
this protective policy, or doomed to bear the bur- 


_ dens which it imposes upon all the other industrial 


just and ample protection which has been afforded || 


pursuits of the country. These are usually watch- 
ful of their interests, and jealous of encroachments 
sought to be made upon them, and are generally 
quick to discover any injury which those interests 
may sustain. And if, at any time, they should 
seem to sleep upon the approach of danger from the 
manufacturing interests of this country, those ever 
wakeful and vigilant guardians of British interests, 
who profess so much regard for the “ dear people, 

(but who never fail, when they have the power, to 
adopt measures to rob them,) are ever ready to 
sound the note of alarm whenever a vigorous effort 
can be successfully made, to render the manufac- 


|| turing interests of this country subservient to those 


which has induced me to change the resolution I | 


had formed not to join in the debates of this 
House so soon after having, for the first time, en- 
tered this Hall of national legislation. 

With these brief preliminaries, I start with the 
proposition, that adequate protection to American 
manufactures, enables the manufacturer to pay a 


higher price for the raw material, including agri- | 


of Great Britain. 

Our manufacturers know, full well, that the 
other industrial classes of this country possess 4S 
well the power to destroy, as to preserve the means 
by which they are permitted to prosper in their 
enterprise; and if the manufacturers shall take ad- 
vantage of the protection thus afforded them, to 
demand a higher price for the articles they fur- 


nish in oe to the value of the agricultural 


| products w : 
| not so stupid as not to know that the oppresse 


ich they receive in exchange, they are 


classes will, as they possess the power, exert It to 


, cultural products and labor, and to sell the manu- \\ 


wrest from them the means they possess to render 
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prosperity mutual between them, and the agricul- | 
turists, but which an unholy love of gain may || 
have induced them to prostitute to purposes of | 
ecuniary oppression. ‘They understand too well 
tne tenure by which they hold these advantages 
to increase their wealth, to make them the occa- 
sion of trespassing upon the rights and interests of 
others. ‘Tosecure this line of conduct on the part 
of the manufacturer—to bend all his energies to 
furnish to the consumer his manufactured articles 
as cheap, and to pay as high a price for the agri- 

cultural products and for the labor which he re- 

ceives in exchange for them, (or to pay their equiv- 

alent in money,) as is consistent with reasonable 

success in his enterprise—it is not necessary that 

you tax his benevolence; the mere love of gain, 

with the knowledge that he holds its means by the 

indulgence of those who are to feel the influence of 

his operations, is a sufficient guaranty that his 

traffic with other classes will not be made the in- 

strument of their oppression. 

Why does not the unfeeling master suffer his 
slaves to starve, and go naked? Sir, it is his inter- 
est to feed and clothe them, so that he may reap 
the benefit of their labors. If, then, for no other 
reason than this, the manufacturer would seek to | 
gratify the just expectations of the agriculturist, 


in giving him in exchange for his products, manu- || 


factured articles at as low a rate as before the 
adoption of the protective policy. 
Sir, Ihave not assigned to myself the task of 
showing that the manufacturer, in the investment 
of large sums in his enterprise, has any higher mo- 
tive than simply to increase his stock of wealth. 
I have no sympathy for him; nor does he need my 
sympathy or yours. He is able to live without 
it. Nor do the constituency which I have the | 
honor to represent take any peculiar interest in the 
welfare of those wealthy men who are able to in- 
vest in manufactures their tens and hundreds of 
thousands. My constituents are mostly an agri- 
cultural people. ‘They, therefore, will never con- 
sent to the adoption or continuance of a legal- 
ized system of operation, which is at war with 
their prosperity. ‘The manufacturer must so man- 
age his aflairs as not to impose burdens upon their 
industry. They have made themselves believe 
that the principle of demand and supply has some- 
thing to do with regulating the price of their agri- 
cultural products. They suppose that, if there are || 
ten millions of producers of agricultural products || 
in the United States, who create a surplus over || 
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Sir, how much will the British manufacturer 
take of your agricultural products? They answer 
and say, now that the English corn laws are about 
to be repealed, we shall export a large amount. 


| It is the great misfortune of our western grain- 


growers, that those corn laws are to be repealed, 
for under the existence of the corn laws in Eng- 


| land, the western agriculturist had a monopoly of 


the English market, being able to get his grain 
and flour through Canada, charged only with a 
small colonial duty, while the producers and ex- 
vorters, of the grain grown in the regions of the 
Baltic and Mediterranean, were compelled to pay 
a duty four times as high, and who now, under a 
repeal of the English corn laws, possess all the 
advantages in this respect, which their nearer 
proximity to the English market affords. But, 
suppose you were able, on equal terms, to com- 
pete with the agriculturists of the Baltic, how 
much would you sell in the English market? Cer- 
tainly no more than they want for their own con- 
sumpuon; for however anxious you may be, sir, 
to import into this country fifty millions of Euro- 
| pean manufactures more than we want for our 
| own consumption, for the purpose of getting halt 
that amount of revenue from all our importations, 
they will purchase of you no more than they 
want for their own consumption. And Massachu- 
| Setts, alone, consumes more of the agricultural 
products of the other States of the Union than all 
| they find a market for in all Europe. And your 
three millions of consumers of agricultural pro- 
| ducts in this country, with the prospect of contin- 
ued protection, will always furnish your own 
agriculturists with a permanent and reliable market, 
| while the European market is always fluctuating 
|} and uncertain. For instance, during the present 
year, England will require very little of your grain 
of any kind. Their crops, throughout the whole 
island, promise an abundant harvest; and your 
agriculturists must depend, mainly, on the home 
market for the sale of their surplus productions. 


protective policy, and in doing so, you will crush 


brought into existence, and which would flourish 


|| under its continuance; and you will turn out of 
| employment tens of thousands of men and women, 
; 


who must either subsist upon public charity, or go 
into your agricultural districts, and cease to be the 





and above their own ability to consume; the trans- 
fer of three millions of these producers to manu- || 
facturing, mechanical, and mercantile pursuits, and 


remaining millions, would greatly enhance the value | 
of their surplus productions, by lessening the sup- | 
ply and increasing the demand, notwithstanding 


the British part? in this country constantly affirm, | 


that this state of things is at war with the agricul- |, 


tural interest. 

Sir, how does it happen that real estate is so much | 
enhanced in value by its near proximity to your 
large towns and cities, which these great interests | 
have built up all over this widely-extended coun- 
try, if their existence and operations are so preju- 
dicial to the farming interest? And why is it that 
80 large a majority, both of the American and Brit- 
ish parties in this country, regard it so important || 
to expend almost countless millions of money in | 
the construction of thoroughfares from these large 
towns and cities, into the interior of your farm- 
ing districts, for the purpose of facilitating the ex- 
change of commodities; if, in fact, the only effect || 
is to put money into the pockets of these manu- || 
facturers, mechanics, and merchants, at so great a 
sacrifice to the agriculturist? 

It seems to me, that the theory which these 
friends of British interests have adopted and pro- 
mulged, and honored with the name of Democracy, 
and which all experience and observation have 
proved to be as empty as ‘the baseless fabric of 
& vision,’’ ought not, and cannot much longer 
deceive men of sense and reflection. What, I 
ask, would be the condition of those almost un- 
bounded grain-growing districts of the West, were 
they deprived of the market, which the establish- 
ment and prosperity of these great interests hive 
opened to their surplus productions? Why, the | 


British Democracy say that they would send it to | 
the European market. 


H 
to become consumers of the surplus of the seven || 


supply, while they lessen the demand. And this 
is notall. You at the same time will divert mil- 
lions of capital, now profitably invested in manu- 
facturing pursuits, to be reinvested in agriculture; 
still increasing the supply, at the same time the 
demand is diminishing, merely to carry out your 
| wild theory, that the manufacturing interest 1s at 
yar with the agricultural pursuits of the country. 
I promised you, sir, that | would demonstrate 


enable the manufacturer of this country to pay a 
higher price for the raw material and labor, to sell 
the manufactured article at a less price, and yet 
make more money. 

To illustrate this proposition: 
turing establishment possessing the capacity to 
produce, in a given period, ten thousand yards of 
cloth. 
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But, sir, you propose now to strike down this 


many hundreds of manufacturing establishments | 
| in this country, which the tariff law of 1842 has | 


consumers of the surplus productions of your | 
| agriculturists, and, by their industry, add to the 


that the protective policy of the act of 1842 would | 


take a manufac- | 


But the foreign competition is so great that | 


during the supposed period he finds a market for | 


only five thousand yards, and the wool and other 


sequently low, so that the cost of manufacturing, 
by the yard, is but three dollars. He sells the 


cost of manufacture is fifteen thousand dollars; the 


| avails of the sale are twenty-five thousand dollars. 
Now, the protective policy has gone into opera- || 


tion, and he finds the condition of the market 
thousand yards. He now offers and pays to the 


the operatives an increased price for their labor; 
so much so, that the manufacture of his cloth 


| materials of which the cloth is comp@sed are con- | 


five thousand yards, at five dollars per yard; the | 


such, that, during a like period, he can sell ten | 


wool-grower a higher price for his wool, and to | 


costs him three dollars and fifty cents a yard, | 


' and he sells it for four dollars and seventy-five 
cents a yard. The cost of the manufacture of the 
last lot is thirty-five thousand dollars, which he 


sells at four dollars and seventy-five cents a yard, | 
‘| making an aggregate sum of forty-seven thousand 
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five hundred dollars, leaving his profits at twelve 
thousand five hundred dollars; making two thou- 
sand five hundred dollars more during the latter 
than the former period. Similar illustrations may 
be drawn from every other branch of manufactures; 
and itis so plain and easy of comprehension, that 
every man of common understanding may make 
himself familiar with them. Thus, you perceive 
that the wool-grower, in the instance above-cited, 
realizes a greater price for his wool, while at the 
same time he receives the cloth at a reduced price. 

Any person who knows the use and operation 
of figures can carry out these illustrations, in proof 
of my proposition, as applicable to all our manu- 
facturing, mechanical, and mereantile operations. 

Asa further illustration of my position, take the 
shoemaker. He has erected his establishment of 
sufficient capacity to manufacture two thousand 
pairs of boots in a year; but the market is so 
nearly supplied by the importation of the foreign 
article, that he can sell but one thousand pairs. 
He gets his supply of agricultural products, and 
at so low a rate, that the cost of manufacture is 
but three dollars a pair—aggregate cost, three thou- 
sand dollars. He sells them for four dollars a 
pair—aggregate amount of sale, four thousand 
dollars: net annual profit, one thousand dollars. 
His operations for the year are closed, and a duty 
is imposed upon the importation of the foreign 
article, which lessens its amount in market. He 
examines the market, and 1s satisfied that it will 
justify his manufacture of two thousand pairs. 
He this year pays a higher price for the agricultu- 
ral products for his own consumption, and a high- 
er price to his workmen, than he paid the last 
year. So that the cost of his manufacture is in- 
creased to three dollars and twelve cents a pair— 
avgregate cost of manufacture, six thousand two 
hundred and forty dollars; and sells them for three 
dollars and eighty-eight cents a pair—ageregate 
amount of sale, seven thousand seven hundred and 
sixty dollars: net profit, one thousand five hun- 
dred and twenty dollars; thus increasing his profit 
the last year more than fifty per cent. — 

Now let us survey the * mischief ’’ done to the 
agriculturist and the ** poor laborer’’ by this system 
of ** Whig oppression.’? Now, the leather, the agri- 
cultural products, and the labor of the poor me- 
chanic, are nearly all that enters into the cost of 
manufacturing boots; and let me ask you, for 
which of these commodities has a higher price 
been paid? Certainly not for the manufactured 
leather, for the leather manufacturer has been pro- 
tected at the same time, and to the same extent, 
and witnessed the same results in the manufactured 
article; while, at the same time, and for the same 
reasons, he, too, has paid to the agriculturist and 
the poor laborer a higher price for what he has 
consumed and employed. 

Such, also, is the case of the merchant, who 
chooses to deal in articles of American manufac- 
ture. He goes into a farming district, erects a 
store, and puts into it eight thousand dollars’ worth 
of goods, which he proposes to dispose of in one 
year, at a profit of twelve-and-a-half per cent., 
which will give him an aggregate profit at the end 
of the year, of one thousand dollars. But, by the 
time he commences his operations, he finds by his 
side a commission merchant, who has been fur- 
nished by the English manufacturer with an equal 
amount of goods; and as the “‘ free-trade’’ portion 
of the community, true to their political instincts, 
choose to encourage the importation and sale of 
English goods, they, of course, patronize the com- 
mission merchant, and, in consequence, the Amer- 
ican merchant can sell but one-half his stock on 
hand during the above period. Now, he must 
realize his thousand dollars this year, or be com- 
pelled to abandon his enterprise, and clear the way 
for British agents to supply the whole market. 
How is he to manage the matter so as not to be 
defeated? Why, simply to chargea profit of twen- 
ty-five per cent., instead of twelve. And the most 
stupid free-trader, thatunderstands his arithmetic 
as far as the single rule of three, will perceive that 
the farmer and the poor mechanic, who purchase 
the goods, have paid five hundred dollars more {or 
these goods, in consequence of British competition 
Remove this competition, and give the American 
merchant the market, and next year he will fur- 
nish you his goods at a much ‘cheaper rate. 

It is quite time, as General Jackson said, “‘ that 
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the people of this country had become more mer- 
icanized.’’ Let us protect our own manufactures, 
merchants, and mechanics, and let Great Britain 
take care of her own. 

Thus, you perceive, that by the most simple 
process, il i3 capable of demonstration, that the 
protective policy of this Government, as it now 
stands, and which you propose to demolish, ena- 
bles all these classes to pay to the farmer and poor 
laborer a higher price, and furnish to them the 
manufactured article at a less price, while the ma- 
ker and vender of manufactures at the same time 
receive more money. 

But, sir, that this proposition may not rest upon 
theory, (which no man, by any course of 
reasoning, can confute,) let us resort to facts, in 
reference to which no sophistry can suggest a 
doubt. The whole class, of articles manufactured 
from iron and steel in this country, under the tariff 
of 1842, has been reduced in price at least 20 per 
All manufactures of cottons, including prints, 
and all woollens of every description, have been 
exchanged to the consumer for his agricultural 
products and labor, at prices very much reduced; 
and those which have been uniformly protected by 
the hirhest duty have exhibited the rreatest reduc- 
tion in prices “Sir, how do you meet these facts ? 
Do you attempt to answer or refute them by other 
facts, or by argument? Notatall. Then, how do 
you di pore of the matter? Sir, if you will give 
me permission, I will tell this committee and the 
country how this thing is managed. Sir, making 
yourself an honorable exception to general rule, 
your political friends, when on the ‘stump’? at 
home in their districts before their constituents, 
who either have not an opportunity, or have not 
taken the trouble, to examine the commercial rec- 
ord, when the true facts are stated, flatly deny 
that such is the fact, and positively declare that 
the prices, of these commodities, are actually in- 
crease dd. 

Here, in this Hall, where the record is at 
hand, they chanee their course, and admit that 
the prices. have gone down; but allege that they 
would have been as low, had not their manufacture 
been protected, and that it is their opinion that they 
would have been still lower; for, say they, * our 
theory is, that the duty imposed upon the foreign 
article must necessarily increase the price of the 
domestic article in exact proportion to the amount 
of duty thus imposed.”’ Now, sir, this 1s all the 
argument you use, and this is all the demonstration 
of which your miserable theory is capable. 

Sir, to show how much your theory is worth, 
suffer me to refer to one fact, which renders all 
cavil and sophistry entirely powerless to deceive. 

Under the tariff act of 1842, the manufacture of 
bar, rod, and strap iron, of the capacity of five- 
eichths of an inch and under, is protected by a spe- 

\ , cross, while that of the 
capacity of three-fourths of an inch is protected by 
a duty of only $25 per ton, gross. Now, let me 
apply your ‘free-trade’? theory. We will estimate 
the value of the larever capacity of iron—that of 
three-fourths of an inch—to be $80 per ton without 
protection; and, as it is increased in price to the 
consumer by just the amount of the duty imposed 
—and that is $25 a ton—it is thrown into the mar- 
ket at $105 per ton. The smaller capacity of iron 
is manufactured at an increased « xp nse—say 85 
per ton—which brings its value, without protec tion, 
up to $85 per ton; add to this the amount of duty, 
which ts $56 per ton, and its market value, accord- 
ing to your theory, (which I have stated fairly,) is 
$141 per ton. Now, sir, let me call you and your 
** free-trade”’ friends upon the stand, to prove the 
lowest rates at which the manufacturer can afford 
to sell this iron per ton; and if you believe your 
theory to be the true one, you would not hesitate 
for a single moment to lay your hand on Adam 
Smith’s System of Political Economy, and swear, 
by all that is sacred and valuable in “ progressive 
democracy,”’ that the one kind is worth $105 per 
ton, and the other $141. And yet the facts of the 
case would convict you of perjury, unless you 
could prove, in excuse, either that you had been 
most grossly deceived by your theory, or ‘that all 
is fuir and honest in politics.”"’ For so far is this 
from being true, that just the reverse is the fact. 
The same iron which is of the capacity of five- 
eighths of an inch and under, and which it costs 
more to manufacture than the other, with a duty 


mere 


cent, 
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of $56 per ton imposed on the same class of im- 
ported iron, is actually sold for $80 per ton gross; 
while the other, which you know costs less to 
manufacture, with a duty of only $25 per ton im- 
posed on the like kind imported, commands in 
market $85 per ton. And, sir, were I not limited 
by your hour rule in what | have to say, I could 
weary your patience (if | have not already) in mul- 
uplying instances to the same effect, under the 
operation of this ‘black Whig tariff” of 1842. 

Such, too, is precisely the case of manufactures 
of woollens. ‘Take the article of flannels, where the 
duty imposed is much higher than on other classes 
of woollens, and the effect has been to diminish 
the amount of importation of flannels, to a greater 
extent than of the other classes of woollens—thus 
extending the market for flannels; and the result 
has been, that instead of increasing the price of 
“Imerican flannels, by the amount of duty imposed, 
they have been reduced in the same, or nearly the 
same, proportion, as the duty on the foreign article 
has been increased. 

‘These illustrations hold good as to glass-ware, 
and also as to all other American manufactures, 
where this principle of discrimination has been 
applied; and would time permit, | could adduce a 
multitude of other instances, under the tariff acts 
of 1828, 1832, and 13842. dut I deem it wholly 
unnecessary to multiply instances of this sort, for 
either of these already adduced, is a triumphant 
refutation of the ‘* free-trade’’ theory of the ene- 
mies of the American system. 

The division of labor, rendered practicable only 
by the investment of a large amount of capital, 
also creates facilities for cheapening manufactures. 
Suppose you take six shoemakers, each having a 
separate establishment, and each compelled to de- 
vote his attention to all parts of the manufacture 
of boots and shoes; it requires his whole life to 
perfect his skill in either branch of his under- 
taking. Now let the capital thus employed in 
these six establishments, be combined: to say 
nothing of the time and expenses saved, in the 
purchase of stock, and of the agricultural products 
necessary to carry on the business, any one can 
see, that very little more time need be expended in 
the purchase of half a ton of leather and two 
hundred dollars worth of. agricultural products, 
(which can be done by an individual,) than would 
be required in purchasing one-sixth part of that 
quantity; and while separate, each must spend his 
time and defray his expenses in going to market. It 
is easy to show that the division of labor, in the 
one large establishment, will enable that same estab- 
lishment to manufacture a much greater amount in 
value of boots and shoes, in a given number of 


years, than could the same number of persons do, | 


were they operating separately; for the most ob- 
vious reason, that, in the large manufactories, each 
has his particular part assigned him, to which he 
vives his whole attention, and in a brief period of 
ume, approaches the perfection of his skill, which 
very much increases the rapidity with which he 
pertorms his task. What, therefore, is true in 
reference to this branch of industry, is also true of 
every other branch, within the whole range of our 


manufacturing operations, where skill is so neces- | 


sary ai ingredient in the reduction of the prices of | 


manufactures. ‘This can only be effected by the 
protection, which a wise and provident admin- 
istration of the General Government would af- 
ford. 

What constitutes the elements of wealth in this 
country? Gertainly they are not confined to the 
ninety millions of gold and silver which are found 
here. ‘They are found mainly in the vastly ex- 
tended and fertile regions which are spread out to 
invite the industry and skill of the agriculturist, 
and in your mountains, where are embowelled your 
ore and coal. ‘To combine these elements, and to 
subject them to your control, in converting them 
into the means of wealth and comfort, you require 
the application of industry and skill. And to de- 
velop these sufficiently, it is necessary that they 
receive the fostering care and protection of the 
Government. 


The political economists, of every civilized gov- | 
ernment on the globe, have always advocated the | 
protection of their own industry and skill, except | 


those of recent origin in our own country. Adam 
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mercial operations come in competition with those 


of Great Britain, has been particularly careful x5 
impress upon his own Government the great ne. 
cessity of protecting the labor and agriculture of 
that island. After he has iabored with his aceys. 
tomed ingenuity to impose his ‘ free-trae” dov- 
mas upon his dupes, in this and other countries 
he tells Great Britain not to be deceived, He tellt 
her, (at page 8,) that “ whatever tends to lessen the 
‘number of arlificers and manufacturers, tends to 
‘ diminish the home market, the Best of all markets 
‘ for the rude produce of the land, and still further, ie 
‘ DISCOURAGE AGRICULTURE.” 

In reference to the great advantages which the 
division of labor would and does afford to all the 
manufacturing and mechanical pursuits of this 
country, let me call your attention to the remarks 
of another English writer on political econon y, 
who is held in very high estimation by the ady.- 
cates of “ free trade’”’ in the South. When he un- 
dertakes to teach England, he counsels her in this 
wise—at page 419, he says: 


“Our establishments for spinning, weaving, printing, 
bleaching, &e., are infinitely more complete and perfect 
than any that exist elsewhere; the division of labor in them 
is carried to an incomparably greater extent; the workmen 
are trained from infancy to industrious habits, and have at- 
tained that peculiar dexterity and slight of-hand in the per 
formance of their tasks, that can only be attained by long 
and unremitted application to the same employment. Why, 
then, having all these advantages on our side, should we nor 
keep the start we have gained? Every other people that at 
tempt to set up manufactures must obviously labor under 
the greatest difficulties, as compared with us. Their esta! 
lishinents cannot, at first, be sufficiently large to enable the 
division of employments to be carried to any considerable 
extent; at the same time, expertness in manipulation, and 
in the details of the various processes, can only be attained 
by slow degrees. It appears, therefore, reasonable to con 
clude, that such new beginners, having to withstand the 
competition of those who have already arrived at a very 
high degree of perfection in the art, must be immediately 
driven out of every market equally accessible to both parties, 
and that nothing but the aid derived from restrictive regula 
tions and prohibitions, will be effectual to prevent the total 
destruction of their establishments.”’ 


Russia was the first to be seduced by the syren 
song of **commercial freedom;’’ and she entered 
upon the enterprise as full of hope as the deluded 
politicians of this country seem to be. And now 
let her own Minister of Commerce give the result 
of her foolish experiment. He states it as follows: 


“It offers a continual encouragement to the manufie 
tures of other countries, and their own manufactories 
perish in the struggle, which they are, as yet, unable to 
maintain. 

“It is with most lively feelings of regret, we acknowledge 
it is our own proper experience which enables us to trace 
this picture. The evils which it details have been realized 
in Russia and Poland, since the conclusion of the act of the 
7th (19th) December, 1818. Agriculture without a market, 
industry without protection, languish and decline; specie is 
exported, and the most solid houses are shaken. The pub- 
lic prosperity would soon feel the wound inflicted on private 
fortunes, if new regulations did not promptly change the ac- 
tual state of affairs. The Emperor, however, would not 
yield to representations; he desired to try the new experi- 
ment during a longer period; but he was particularly, and 
above all things, desirous that the reproach of leaving his 
engagements unfulfilled should not attach to him; moreover, 
he still flattered himself that less disastrous years might 
compensate for the losses our trade had experienced at the 
first moment of the crisis; and it is only after losses have 
reached their height, that events have proved that our agri 
culture and our commerce, as well as our manufacturing in 
dustry, are not only paralyzed, but brought to the brink o 
ruin, that his Imperial Majesty formed the resolution to re- 


| trace his steps.”’ 


| Smith, who has published a code of free-trade doc- | 


trines, for this, and other countries, whose com- 


The Russian Government was deceived by taking 
those parts of the theory of Smith and McCulloch 
which were by them intended to influence Russia 
and America to the adoption of the * free-trade” 
policy, while, at the same time, these very consct- 
entivus men warn Great Britain not to be so forget- 
ful of her interests as to abandon the principle of 
protection. . 

If the history ‘of other nations had not failed to 
teach the wild and deluded theorists of this coun- 
try, who now rule only to ruin a confiding yets 
abused constituency, it might not be improper to 
confront them with the past history and present 
condition of Portugal, as well as that of Russia, to 
which I have already referred. 

Portugal, in the early part of the twelfth century, 
had no existence as a separate country or kingdom, 
but was “ a poor and obscure part of Spain.”” In 
1139, however, Portugal began to extend its power 
and influence, though nothing essential to my pre- 
sent purpose occurred until 1418, when she made 
her first settlement in the island of Madeira, and in 
the year following planted it with sugar cane from 
Sicily, and with vines from the Mediterranean. She 
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soon, however, abandoned her sugarcane, and turn- 
ed herattention to the cultivation of her vineyards 
for the manufacture of wines, which they made in 
great quantities. These, together with her osey, 
wax, grain, figs, raisins, dates, honey, cordovan 
leathef, hides, &e., soon attracted the attention of 
English traders, (who, I believe, are not very slow 
to discover opportunities for increasing their 
wealth.) At about this time an English voyager 
having passed by the island of Madeira, remarked 
to his Government that ** Portugal is our friend; it 
sends much merchandise into England, and our peo- 
ple resort thither for trade; and they have (the arti- 
cles above enumerated,) all of which are carried in 
great uantities into Flanders; and as Portugal is 
te changeable, she is in our power whilst we 
are masters of the narrow seas.”’ 

In 1440, the Portuguese pushed their discov- 








eries on the west coast of Africa, as far south as | 


Cape Blanco, where they discovered gold dust. 
Within a few years after this, the Azores, or West- 
ern Isles, were discovered by a Flemish trader, 
and immediately after they were taken possession 
of by Prince Henry: and, soon after, they discov- 
ered the Cape de Verde Islands. Between this 
and the close of that century, they took possession 
of several other places, perhaps as important as 
Texas and California, and possibly more so than 
our present title to all that part of Oregon north of 
the 49th parallel which we can now establish by 
‘irrefragable facts and arguments.”’ 


Early in the sixteenth century they sent three 
Portuguese ships to the East Indies, and on their 
way they discovered the island of Ascension, and, 
on their return, the island of St. Helena; built a 
fort at Cochin, subdued the King of Mombaza, and 
others in eastern Africa, and sent their ships to 
cruise against the Moovs at the entrance of the 
Black Sea. They pushed their conquests and 
commerce to such an extent, that they established 
a vice-royalty there, and soon afterwards became 
masters of Ormus in the Persian Gulf, of Goa, and 
many other ports on the coast of Coromandel, also 
of the coasts of the island of Ceylon, where only 
true cinnamon is produced, and soon subdued the 
Spice islands—thus having a complete monopoly 
of the commerce of India. And the historian says 
that ‘ina very few years afterwards she conquer- 
ed the island of Ceylon, seized the isle of Ormus, 
and made Goa, on the Malabar coast, the metrop- 
olis of her eastern empire.”’ 

In 1500, the Portuguese obtained a good footing 
in Japan. From 1580, to 1640 Portugal was united 
to Spain; when, through the means of King John 
the Fourth, she again became an independent state. 

In 1611 Portugal had a fleet in the Indian sea of 
two hundred and forty sail of merchant ships. At 
this time she was trading extensively on the north- 
eastcoastof Africa, at Mosambique, a daie. and 
at Mogadore, for gold, ivory, ambergris, and slaves, 
besides several sorts of drugs; and from all those 
— they pushed their trade to Cambaya, to the 
ted Sea, and to many other places. She had also 
avery profitable trade with Persia, Arabia, and 
India. Portugal at this time was complete master, 
having established strong fortifications there. Near 
the mouth of the Indus, they had many strong 
castles. On the isle of Gupte, their ports and 
fortifications were very important and strong. Be- 
sides important trading possessions, at many other 
places, they had at Macao, near the mouth of the 
Canton river, a city and castle, and carried on a 
very profitable trade with the Chinese. 

In 1640, under the auspices of John Duke of 
Braganza, the Portuguese drove out the Spaniards, 
when the Duke ‘ascended the throne of Portugal, 
under the title of King John the Fourth.”” From 


this time to 1654, a strife was constantly kept up | 


between the Portuguese and the Hollanders, when 
the former succeeded in driving the latter entirely 
out of Brazil. 

From this period to 1703, her tide of prosperity 
was uninterrupted, when she, in an evil hour, en- 
tered into the famous ‘“‘ Methuen treaty’? with 


Great Britain. By this treaty, the King of Portu- 
gal stipulated— 


“Both in his own name and those of his successors, to 
admit, forever hereafter into Portugal, the woollen cloths 


and the rest of the woollen manufactures of the British, as || 
ere formerly accustomed to be, till they were prohib- | 
the laws, upon the condition that her British Majesty | 


they w 
ited by 
om, in her own name and that of her successors, be obliged, 
orever hereafter, to admit the wines of Portugal into Great 
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Britain, so that no more duties shall, either in peace or 
war with France, be demanded on the wines of Portugal 
than those of France, deducting one-third part of the customs 
or duty; and in ease of any rise of duty on Portuguese 
Wines, then the King of Portugal may again prohibit English 
woollens.”’ 

This was called, at that time, a treaty 9f rect- 
procity; reducing the duty on Portuguese wines 334 
per cent. below those of other nations, and British 
woollens were admitted into Portugal at a mere 
nominal duty. The editor of the British Mer- 
chant, in speaking of this treaty, says: 

* By this treaty we gain a greater balance from Portugal 
than from any other country whatever. By it, also, we bave 
increased our exports thither from about three hundred 
thousand pounds a year, to near one million five hundred 
thousand pounds.” 

And though, at this time, it is generally known 
that the mines of Brazil were brought into Portu- 
gal in great abundance, the drain upon her has 
been so great, to meet the enormous balance of 
trade against her, that she has long since become 
completely impoverished, and gone down into utter 
political insignificance and ruin. And whois sur- 
prised? For in the space of sixty years, under her 
treaty with Portugal, Great Britain drew from her 
in gold and silver, to pay her balances against 
Portugal, two hundred and eighty-five millions of dol- 
lars; so that, at the close of this period, there were 
but twenty millions of livres, left in the ruined king- 
dom—thus showing how certain is the downfall, 
and sure the ruin, of any nation that is so stupid 
as to neglect the just and adequate protection of its 
own productions and the industry of its own peo- 
ple. And these palpable instances of national folly 
should warn the enlightened statesmen of this coun- 
try not to dash its great and growing interests upon 
the same rock where others have been so fearfully 
wrecked. ; 

Sir, it may be well for us to pause a moment, 
before we take the final plunge, and consider 
whether it were not wiser and safer to spend a 
sober hour in calculating the chances of enhancing 
the prosperity, and augmenting the wealth of this 
country, by neglecting to protect the elements of its 
wealth, and by pouring into the country annually 
fifty millions of imports more than the amount of 
its exports; in the vain and fallacious hope of pay- 

_ing the balance in “corn;’? which will prove as 
insufficient for that purpose as did the * wines of 
Portugal” to pay for British woollens in the eigh- 
teenth century. 

And now let us hear Adam Smith, on this subject 
of the division of labor, rendered practicable only 
by the employment of large sums of money. After 
giving numerous instances of the great advantages 
from the division of labor, he says (page 11 of his 
“Wealth of Nations’’): 

“This great increase of the quantity of work which, in 
consequence of the division of labor, the same number of 
people are capable of performing, is owing to three different 
circumstances ; first, to increase of dexterity in every par- 
ticular workman; secondly, to the saving of the time which 
is commonly lost in passing from one species of work to 
| another; and lastly, to the invention of a great number of 


machines which facilitate and abridge labor, and enable one 
man to do the work of many.”’ 


- 


He gives an instance, in illustration of this prin- 
ciple, in the manufacture of common pins. He 
says: 

**T have seen asmall manufactory of this kind, where ten 
men Ouly Were employed, and where some of them conre- 
quently performed two or three distinet operations. But 
tiiough they were poor, and, therefore, but indifferently ac 
commodated with the necessary machinery, they could, 
when they exerted themselves, make among them about 
twelve pounds of pins ina day—there are in a pound upwards 
of four thousand pins of a middling size. Those ten persons, 
therefore, could make among them upwards of forty-eight 
thousand pinsinaday. But if they had wrought separately 
and independently, and without any of them having been 
educated to this particular business, they could not certainly 
have made each twenty pins in a day.”’ 

And, sir, with your permission, I will give you, 
in illustration of this same principle, an instance, 
which fell under my own observation but two or 
three days since in the city of New York. It was 
at the screw manufactory, under the conduct and 
superintendence of General Thomas W. Harvey 
and his brother. They manufacture the wire for 
the different sizes of screws, and then one person 
inserts the wire into a machine which forms the 
\| head and body of the screw, and then cuts it off at 
the requisite length, and they are thrown out of 
the machine, by its own operation, to the number 
'| of one hundred and thirty in a minute. These, by 
‘| another person, are taken and thrown into another 
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machine, where the usual notch is cut in the head 
of the screw. These are thence taken and put 
into a long, narrow hopper, in the bottom of 
which is an open space, just wide enough to per- 
mit the body prepared for the screw to pass 
through, and retained by the head of it. By the 
side of these hoppers, and immediately connected 
with them, are ten machines, of equal size and of 
precisely similar construction, for the purpose of 
cutting the screw. ‘These hoppers are arranged 
on a plain so much inclined, that the operation of 
the machines carries the screw body to the place 
where it is received by the fingers of the machine, 
and placed where the screw is eut and thrown out 
into boxes below, a perfect screw. This line of 
ten machines (each performing a similar task) is 
tended by one girl. ‘There are two such lines, 
making twenty machines, in the same room, and 
tended by two girls. These screws, thus formed, 
are taken and thrown into a cylinder, of sufficient 
size to contain half a ton of these screws, with dry 
cinders. The cylinder is put in motion, and, by 
its own operation, scours and makes the whole 
mass perfectly bright and dry, in a condition to 
be put into papers ready for market; and all the 
machinery of which I have spoken is put in mo- 
tion and kept in operation by a steam engine, 
which is located within the building oceupied by 
this machinery. Here the division of labor, and 
the invention of machinery, are working wonders; 
and yet, but for the protection afforded to this 
branch of American industry by the tariff, this 
establishment would never have existed. This 
remark is also true of thousands of manufactories 
in this country. Now, this very establishment 
for making screws is enabled, by the protection 
afforded by the act of 1842, in increasing the mar- 
ket by lessening the foreign importation, to do a 
profitable business; while the article manufactured 
comes to the consumer at prices reduced, in the 
same proportion as the duty on the imported arti- 
cle is increased. 

Now, let the advocates of * free-trade’? strike 
down all those great and growing interests of this 
prosperous and flourishing Republic; but let them, 
at the same time, prepare themselves for the gath 
ering storm of indignation and scorn, which a con- 
fiding, yet deceived, insulted, and ruined constitu- 
ency will, with unerring certainty, bring to bear 
upon the authors of their ruin. Sir, youand your 
southern Democracy may redeem your pledges to 
the western Democrats to waste and fritter away 
the vast public domain by your miserable system 
of graduation and cession, on condition that they 
shall be found faithful in aiding you to sink, in 
utter ruin, all the great and now flourishing indus- 
trial pursuits of this country, both manufacturing 
and agricultural; producing the sure effect, if not 
with the design, of affording encouragement and 
support to the already overgrown manufacturing 
interests of Great Britain. Sir, accomplish it, and 
your day of reckoning is at hand. An abused 
constituency will say to you, in the language of 
Holy Writ, ** Give an account of thy stewardship, 
for thou mayest be no longer steward.”’ 

Sir, when most other arguments have failed, you 
resort to one which is very popular with your 
party, and one which in other days possessed con- 
siderable potency; it is, that this measure is 
necoumeenal by the Administration, and there- 
fore, it must be sustained. 
trine this is? Why, sir, have you examined the 
system? Itis what I calla Democratic monarchy. 
To be sure, this might be a much more simple 
mode of operation, because if Congress is assem- 
bled merely to record the edicts of the President 
and his Cabinet, then surely it would save much 
of the ordinary expenses of the Government to 
abolish Congress, and let the Secretary of State 
record and publish their edicts. Then the law- 
making power would be in theory, what you claim 
it now to be in practice. This is certainly a re- 
markable improvement in ‘ progressive democ- 
racy.”’ And, sir, if there are no more improve- 
ments to be made in this system, (and I do not 
see how it can be more perfeect,) perhaps you had 
better secure a ‘* patent right” for it, and then you 
can have it all your own way. 

Sir, I think it is quite time that gentlemen cast 
about to see where, in this Government, sovereignty 
rests—whether with the people or in the Execu- 
If the sovereignty still rests with the people, 
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then are their representatives in Congress held to 
a solemn responsibility to them, and not to the 
President, for the faithful discharge of their legis- 
lative duties. And I feel quite confident that if 
the Executive shall succeed, through Congress, in 
carrying into effect all the measures he has pro- 
waed, by the time of the next election he will 
egin to suspect that he, too, is responsible to the 
people for his conduct. 

flow is the passage of this measure to be 
effected? for L take it as granted that it is to pass 
this House. Hall the flagellations which the mem- 
bers of the Democratic party who are unwilling to 
ive it their support, have received and will receive 
at the hands of the ‘*Government organ” shall 
prove ineffectual, then, sir, all you have to do, 
ix, to call into the House of tepresentatives the 


President’s Cabinet, to hound into submission those | 


[> mocratic membe rs who seem rathe r inclined to 
stand by the interests of the country, and tell them 
that their unqualified submission is the only tenure 
by which they may hope to hold a claim to any 
share in the distribution of the offices, and in the 
division of the *spoils.”’ I think, sir, if your 
friends are faithful in this matter, they will find 
sufficient, with your Texas allies, to effect its pas- 
sage. 

‘The proud chivalry of the South are altogether 
too democratic to consent to exchange their raw 
cotton with the manufacturers of the North; when, 
at the same time, they know that they would thus 
be enabled to receive in exchanre cotton and wool- 
len manufactures, at prices equally as low as those 
charged by the British manufacturer. They are 
determined still to continue their preference for the 
Critish trade; and that the tariff, that is now scat- 
tering its blessings all abroad, increasing the skill, 
and imparting new energies to all the industrial 
pursuits of the country, shall now be struck down, 


or they will again resort to the peaceful means of 


nullification. Why, sir, unless you can now de- 
stroy the tariff, you will have lost one of the advan- 
taves which you hoped to realize from the annex- 
ation of Texas. And let me tell you, I think you 
are not to be disappointed. You would, most 
assuredly, have failed in your effort to bring down 
the vrowinge prosperity of the North and West 
to a level with your own, had you failed to secure 
the State of Texas. But, with it, you will prob- 
ably accomplish your object, if the western Demo- 
crats can place full confidence in your pledges to 
aid them in the cession of the public land to their 
States. You balked a little on the Oregon ques- 
tion, but I believe they have concluded to try you 
onee more. Sir, get your bill through this House 
and into the Senate, and I think it pretty certain that 
the Texas Senators will be able to aid it through 
the Senate; though, but for them, all your fond 
hopes had been like * the hope of the hypocrite;”’ 
they would ** perish.’’ If, when you come to the 
final vote, any of your troops should seem to fal- 
ter, adjourn over; take the weakly ones to the 
“© White House,’’ and show them the ** public 
erib;’’ let the President tell them, that if their con- 
stituents shall be displeased with their course, and 
repudiate them, that “ the erumbs are ready,’ and 
in the morning, be sure that the whole Cabinet is 
on the ground at an early hour—it is your only 
chance; if you fail now, the country is safe; it 
will still move on in its career of prosperity, and 
the British manufacturers will be compelled to 
shirk for themselves. 

Sir, when you shall have accomplished what 
you design; when one after another of the manu- 
facturing establishments of this country, under 
the blighting influence of your * free-trade’? meas- 
ures, shall be reeling and tottering to their fall, 
and thousands of persons are being thrown out of 
employment, and changed from consumers of the 
surplus products of the agriculturist to producers 
of a surplus, without a market, it may, perhaps, 
be well for you and your “ free-trade”’ friends, to 
pass along through those regions, and with your 
masterly arguments, attempt to quiet the anxiety 
that farmers may feel on seeing their markets 
destroyed, and their lands reduced in value—tell 
them that they have been laboring under a fatal 
mistake, in supposing that their lands are worth 
more from being located near these large manufac- 
turing towns and cities—tell them that England, 
whose market is nearly supplied from the grain- 
erowine districts of the Baltic and Mediterranean, 


is the place they should seek to dispose of their 
surplus products. Sir, go tell them that the im- 
mense cost of transportation, and the high rates of 
insurance, or the occasional loss of a cargo of wheat 
and corn, will make but a “ precious little difference”’ 
in their profits, in the glutted markets of Europe. 
Then, sir, if you have leisure, go into the vast and 
fertile regions of the West, and tell them how much 
more valuable their lands now are, than they would 
be were those fertile lands located in the neirh- 
borhood of Lowell, Boston, and New York. Sir, 
if you can convince them that there is no mistake 
in your theory, you will succeed in dispelling the 
fears which your ruinous measures will have 
excited. 


THE TARIFF. 





REMARKS OF MR. BRINKERHOFF 
OF OHIO, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
June 30, 1846. 


The Hlouse being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, on the bill reducing the 
duty on Imports, and for other purposes— 

Mr. BRINKERHOFF addressed the committee 
as follows: 

Mr. Crarrman: I have sought the floor this 
morning, not for the purpose of making a regular 
speech, for | have not prepared myself nor ar- 
ranged my thoughts with a view to any systematic 
effort, and the probability is I shall not occupy 
one-half the time allotted to me. My object, sir, 
is solely for the purpose of having a little plain talk 
with gentlemen on this floor with whom I usually 
act upon this subject, and to tell them what we 
can do and what we cannot do, what we will do 
and what we will notdo. We have had a great dea! 
of discussion, sir, in regard to the abstract ques- 
tions connected with this subject—a great deal of 
theorizing about free trade and protection, all of 
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_ of linseed oil and flaxseed. The duty upon the oil, 


| wool grower? And wool growing isa large interest 





——— 
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in my State, as it is over the whole country. 

The same observation will apply to the articles 
the manufactured article, is 20 per cent.; upon the 
raw material 10 per cent. Why should they not 
be equal ? ? 

The same remark would probably apply to some 
extent, though not to the full extent, to raw hides 
and leather. 

However, as I said before, these are objections 
we might get over, and yield for the sake of har- 


| mony; but there are other objections which are 
| insuperable. 


| we denounced it. 


_ suddenly? 


And the first is the tax—contingent on its face, 
but certain in its results—on tea and coffee. Now 
we will not support any tariff bill which levies q 
tax on these, the ‘* Union” to the contrary not- 
withstanding. In 1841, when a similar proposition 
emanated from Henry Clay and the Whig party, 

Shall we change our song thus 
For one,'I cannot consent to do it— 
not even with a view to the important result of 
harmonizing our notes with the cracked, squealing, 
and discordant notes of any ‘* organ.” No, sir; 
we denounced it then, and we denounce it now; 


| we proclaimed it wrong then, and we proclaim it 


wrong now. What we denounced then, we can- 
not and will not support now. 

Why? Because it is wrong, unequal, and un- 
just, as applied to individuals. Upon our people 
it Operates as a poll-tax. Practically, to all intents 
and purposes whatsoever, it is a poll-tax—so much 


_ per head; because our people all use them—the 


which has brought us about as near to any practi- || 


cal result as did the speculations of the fallen an- 


gels when, according to Milton, they awaited the 


return of their arch leader upon the shores of the 
infernal lake, and who 
* Reasoned high 
Of Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Vixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute, 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lost.”? 
We have a bill on your table under considera- 
tion, reported from the Committee of Ways and 
Means. The first question that presents itself is, 
Will you support this bili? For myself, sir, I am 
ready to give an answer at once; and in so doing, 
although not specially authorized, I believe I speak 
the unanimous sentiments of the Ohio delegation. 
Will we support this bill? My answer is, We will 
not. 
[A voice: ** Well, it settles the question, then 


just come down.”’ 


Why will we not? (asked Mr. B.) I have sev- 
eral minor objections to the bill, which however 
are not insuperable, which we might, for the sake 
of conciliation and harmony, get over, but which 
[, for one, consider well founded, and the provis- 
ions of the bill on which they are based, wrong, 
improper, unequal. I will name two or three of 
them. In the first place, sir, I say there is no 
good reason why there should be so wide a dis- 
tinction between the amount of duty laid upon 
spirits on the one hand, and wines on the other. 
The duty upon the former is 75 per cent., upon the 
latter but 30 per cent. So far as the usefulness of 
these articles is concerned, I suppose they are about 
ona par; and I am inclined to believe if the whole 
of them were excluded from the country, the pub- 
lic health and public morals would not suffer by it. 
It is quite obvious to my mind that wine-drinkers 
are quite as able to pay a heavy duty as those who 
drink spirits; and T can conceive no earthly good 
or proper reason why they should not be equally 
taxed. But this we might probably get over. 

But again: the duty by this bill on woollens is 30 
per cent.; on wool, 25 percent. Why should the 
not be equal? Both are imported: one is an onde: 
tural production—a raw material; the other, a man- 
ufacture. If the manufacturer of woollens is enti- 
tled to a protection of 30 per cent., why is not the 


rich and the poor, the richest and the poorest; and 
just about in equal quantities. In fact, if there is 
any difference, the poor use the most of them; be- 
cause the rich have other luxuries which are substi- 
tuted in place of tea and coffee. They are the poor 
man’s and the poor woman’s only luxury, used in 
large quantities, and frequently without sugar. 

[A voice: “ Three times a day, too.”’] 

The gentleman says three times a day in his 
country. Well, in most of the families in my dis- 
trict three times; many of them use coffee once and 
tea once—Sundays three times a day—{a laugh:} 
and the poor woman who goes out for twenty-five 
cents a day to assist her wealthier neighbor in 


| washing, will pay just as much of this tax as the 


wife of the millionaire. 

Not only does it operate wrongfully as applied to 
individuals—not only is it a poll-tax, but it 1s a see- 
tional tax. Our people—our laboring classes—the 


| free laborers—all use them; while the three millions 


slave laborers of our southern friends scarcely use 
them atall. A few favorite house-servants may; 
the field-hands do not, cannot. So that it is unjust 


| when applied to localities, as well as to individu- 


als. We cannot support it—we will not. 

‘“‘ But,” asks the * organ,” ** Will you not do 
it to raise a sufficient revenue for the support of 
the war?’’ No, sir; not while you are raising a 
revenue upon these articles, you are cutting down 
the duties upon all others. No, sir. What rela- 
tion do we sustain to this Administration ? What 
favors have been heaped upon us of Ohio, that we, 
to please it, and for no other motive imaginable, 
shall vote to tax the stomachs of our people—our 
free laborers—for its special gratification, and for 
the exemption of another section? Shall we do it 
for the sake of raising revenue for the support of 
an almost exclusively southern civil list? Others 
may; I will not. This expression may seem strong. 


Sir, look to the book—look to the record. You 


have foreign ministers abroad, receiving $9,000 3 


| year salary; and, on the average, in the shape of 


$18,000 each per annum. 


outfits and 9,000 more—making 

here do they come 
from? Every one of them from the slave States; 
not one from the free States. If . go down to 


second grade ministers, (chargés, with lower sal- 


infits, perhaps 


ary, you will find the majority, even of them, 


from the southern States; and this, under an Ad- 


| ministration which we of the free States — 
| which our votes were necessary to make, and which 


has been sustained here by a majority of the dele- 
gation from our own State. E s 
[A voice: Did Ohio help to make this Adminis- 
tation ?””] : 
As much (replied Mr. B.) as Tennessee; just as 
much. [A laugh.] The democracy of Ohio has 


sent a majority to this floor of the delegation of 
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our State; and yet all the foreign ministers, and a 
majority of chargés—the whole are from the favor- 
ite and pampered South. What does it mean ? 
«“ Can these things be, 
And overcome us like a summer cloud, 
Without our special wonder?”’ 

Is there no design in all this? There is a result, 
if there is not a design. And what is that result? 
That result is, that we are excluded from the share 
of influence in directing the affairs of this Gov- 
ernment, to which we are legitimately entitled. 
We care notlring about your money; we live ina 
country where the people work for a living; and 
are able and willing to do so. We care nothing 
about your money; but in trimifing the sails and 
guiding the helm of the ship of state, we claim to 
have our legitimate and proper influence; yes, and 
our fair chance in winning and wearing the honors 
of the Republic. We are denied this, however; 
and the result is, our young men are excluded from 
mblic employment. By excluding them from 
public employment, you prevent the acquirement 
on their part of that education which experience 
only can give. The education of a public man is 
in public employment, and without that, he never 
can become known, never can have influence, nor 
the section to which he belongs. Of this we com- 
slain. Look at Ohio—the third State in this 
onthe third State in this Union, and the land 
of common schools, too, where the people know 
how to read and write, and where we fancy we 
have men of talents. What has she got? A foreign 
minister? No. A cabinet officer? No; not one. 
But we certainly havea chargé?) Notone. But we 
atleast have a first-rate consulship? Notone. A 
second or third-rate consulship? Notone. In fact, 
astarling might repeat the history of our treatment 
by this Administration, if it were taught only to 
repeat these two monosyllables, ** Wot one.’’ We 
have one little bureau—the bureau of Indian af- 
fairs!’ And thus our public men are kept out of 
employment, and robbed of their legitimate influ- 
ence in the affairs of this Government. 

Sir, patience has ceased to be a virtue; our people 
donot know, perhaps, these things; but they shall 
know them, and they will act upon them. Our 
recommendations have been disregarded; our im- 

ortunities have been spurned. Is it the part of 
independent men, conscious of worth, to lick the 
hand that smites them, and fawn around the foot 
that spurns them? Thatis not the kind uman 
nature, sir, to which our soil gives birth, and, as 
long as I have any power to influence its action, it 
never shall—rT NEVER SHALL. No, sir; we will not 
tax the stomachs of our people to please this Ad- 
ministration or its ‘‘organ.’’ We look to the com- 
forts of our people. If they cannot have their 
legitimate share of honors, they shall have their 
legitimate share of comforts and common Inxury, 
and that, too, free from the burdens of taxation. 

“But will you not do it as a war tax? Surely 
you will do it as a war tax.”’ If you had given 
us “a foeman worthy of our steel;’? if you had 
shown a disposition to stand up for our western 
rights; if, while you are thus brave and gallant 
towards a contemptible Mexican hyena, you would 
not turn back trembling like the leaves of the 
aspen at the remote and first muttering growls of 
the British lion; if you had stood up as we wanted 
you to stand up, and were ready to back you in 
standing with all the blood and treasure of our 
people, and vindicated that to which you your- 
selves have declared—and what is more, proved— 
our rights to be ** clear and unquestionable,”’’ then 
we would have given you a tax on tea and coffee 
as a wartax. You might have taxed anything 
and everything. You have made a disgraceful 
Surrender of these ‘clear and unquestionable” 
rights; you have not only come down to 49°, but 
below 49°, and you have given our hereditary 
enemy the whole of Vancouver’s Island, and the 
perenge of navigating the waters below 49. You 

ave made that degrading concession, and you 
how ask us for a war tax upon tea and coffee to 
make southern conquests, while northern territory 
Is given away byempires. We know this state of 


old Pennsylvania. 
| man from New York is exempt entirely from the 
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advance; and that is, suppose you strike out the 
duty on tea and coffee from the “bill from the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, what will you do 
then ? : 

[A voice: ‘*That’s the question.’’] 

Well, Lam going to answer that question, (said 
Mr. B.) We have always stood on the vround at 
home among our people, and here, in favor ofa 
revenue tarilf. We occupy that ground still—a 
tariff for revenue; not a tariif for protection, nor a 
tariff for the destruction of revenue—neither the 
one nor the other. 

Now, the next practical question that comes up 
is, Will the Committee of Ways and Means’ bill, 
when divested of the provision fora tax on tea and 
coffee, yield sufficient revenue for the support of 
your Government? That is the next question. 
Why, your own Secretary tells you that the tax 
on tea and coffee is necessary, and he anticip 
revenue of $3,000,000 from that source. 
that out, and there is a deficit of $3,000,000 to start 
with. Sir, a deficit of three millions to start with, 
Sir, I think the gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
Huncerrorp,] yesterday, who reported the sub- 
stitute for this bill, demonstrated—demonstrated, 
taking the Secretary’s figures as the basis 
culation, that there would be a much larger deficien- 
cv than 83,000,000; and while he showed from the 
record that the average expenses of this Govern- 
ment, in a time of peace, for the last ten years, has 
been nearly $26,000,000, he showed, also, that we 
would not realize from this bill $18,000,000, leav- 
ine a deficit of nearer $10,006,000 than $3,000,000, 
Now, I am under no pledges, no obligations, to go 
for a tariff for the destruction of revenue, more 
especially when I believe that the bill leads (and 
when it is foreseen, too, by many in this House) 
to the necessity of a tax upon tea and coffee here- 
after. No, Ido notconceive itto be my duty, asa 
Democrat, standing on the platform of a revenue 
tariff, to vote for a bill which I do not believe will 
come anywhere near raising a suflicient revenue to 
supply the necessary wants of this Government. I 
do not believe it is wise as a statesman to do it; I do 


ies a 
Strike 


of his eal- 


not believe it politic as a partisan and politician 


merely, to do it. And let me tell gentlemen now in 


| advance—!I ceive them fair warning—that, in makine 


un this issue between the bill of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, with tea and coffee stricken 
out, and the law as it is, counting on our votes, 
they ** reckon without their host,’’ and it becomes 
them to see to it in time. The fate of the matter 
is in your hands. My warnings cost nothing; if 
gentlemen do not like them they have nothing to 
pay for them. ; 

I will tell you what we will do; we will support 
the substitute of the gentleman from New York, 
{[Mr. Huncerrorp.| We will do it unanimously; 
we will be content with it, not because we consider 
it perfect—far from it—but because we believe that 
bill will compromise this question and settle it for- 
ever. We believe that it will yield a sufficient 
amount of revenue for the reasonable support of 
this Government, and that the antagonist bill will 
not. We are desirous of compromising and put- 
ting an end to this eternal war upon the subject. 
We wish to sacrifice none of the great interests of 
this country further than is necessary to secure 
justice to other interests. We have no hostility to 
The substitute of the gentle- 


odious minimums against which we have com- 
plained so much. It contains but two or three 
specifics, and they are materially lower than the 
resent law. ** Halfa loaf is better than no bread ;”’ 
if it be not in the estimation of other gentlemen, let 
them take their own course; they are no more 
responsible to me than Iam to them. But we 
have no disposition to murder old Pennsylvania; 
we love old Pennsylvania; we of Ohio look back 
to her as a parent. I believe Virginia claims 
our paternity, but we disown it. Pennsylvania 
has given more people to Ohio than all the rest 
of God’s creation put together. We love her; 


' we have no disposition to crush her or her inter- 


things too well to com ply without hesitation,and as | 


& matter of course, when you ask us for a tax on 
tea and coffee. No, sir; we shall do no such thing. 
Well, I got up for the papers of making a little 

2 


plein talk—a practical speech—if speech it may be 
duled, 


50 


ests. We have no propensity for matricide; we 
like her friendship; we like her support in hours 
of peril to our party and our principles; we always 
hail with joy her indomitable Democracy, as their 
banner comes out of the fight triumphant, and we 


‘ | expect to do so again; and so we say to gentlemen, 
There is another question, still further in 


it is not only unwise in us as statesmen, but as 


oy 
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suicidal, to throw her out into the 
‘ : re ts a 
embraces of our enemies. Let centlemen think of 
a future—I may not live to see it—but 
things will 
right, when negleet will be remembered, when in- 
sults will not be Yes, sur, we will sup- 
lered by the gentleman from 


dey nds upon our 


politic iaus it Is 


this: there is 
he 


there a future, when some set 
forgotten. 
port the substitute of 
New York: and it 

frie nds whether or not ‘the Vw ill take rround W ith 
Ohio, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 
[A voice: “ Will Pennsylvania support the sub- 


stitute 


} 
southern 


‘ 


I ani confide 


Mr. 


will. 


B..) but I 
| bel ve 


nt she will, (replied 
am not authorized to state that she 
} 





} ° 
tvania Wil sake of 
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vield much for the com- 
promise; at all events, | would give her the oOp- 
portunity. But to eo with our eyes open, witha 
tull knowledee of the facet, to the dk truction of a 
taruif which does yield sutlicient revenue, and that, 
too, in time of war, for one which must imme- 
diately create a deficit of several millions, and thus 
lay the foundation for a direct tax, or that stull 
more odtous to us than a direct tax, a tax on tea 
and cotlee—we cannot do it—we will not do it. 
The alternative is prese nied to us: we can defeat 
your bill, and we will defeat your bill. [ speats it 
more in sorrow than in anger, gentlemen; I do it 


out of personal hostility to no man on this floo 
But it is as fixed as fate, let me tell you gentlemen 
And 1 Spe ak as unto wise men; judge ye what | 
say.” 

TARIFF. 
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In tue Senate, July 13, 1846. 
The bill for reducing the duties on Imports and for 
other purposes, having been taken up— 

Mr. LEWIS addressed the Senate as follows: 

Mr. Presipent: From my position on the Com- 
mittee of Finance, I feel it my duty to present to 
the Senate the result of such conclusions as I have 
been able to form of the merits of this bill, after a 
very hasty, and, of course, imperfect, examination 
of its provisions, and without the aid of much val- 
uable information whieh, with more time, | could 
have procured from the Treasury Department. 

In attempting this duty, | shall say nothing of 
As 
strong as are my convictions, and as deeply as | 

shall 


con- 


the anti-protective character of this measure. 


feel interested in that aspect of the question, | 
leave its discussion in other and abler hands, 
tenting myself with examining this bill as a meas- 
ure of revenue alone—as a means of meeting the 
financial necessities of the Government. 

It may be readily conceived that a principal ob- 

jection to this bill will be derived from the entirely 
ad valorem character of its provisions. It appears 
to be taken for granted, particularly by gentlemen 
who advocate high duties, that ad valorems are but 
ittle to be depended on for revenue, and that in 
adjusting a tariff at sueh a rate as will give any 
considerable amount of revenue, reliance can be 
laced alone on specifics. 

This proposition is, in my judgment, one of 
those axiomatic errors which, upon examinatiom, 
will be found to be wholly fallacious. I think, sir, 
it will be found that ad valorem duties, which it is 
admitted-by all are the fairest, inasmuch as they 
are more open, and better understood—carrying 
the rate of the taxes they impose on their very face— 
are also best for all the purposes of revenue. 

But, sir, under what circumstances of failure on 
the part of ad valorems to subserve all the purposes 
of revenue, is this objection brought forward? At 
a time when, by the report of the Treasury, $15,- 
722,811 of our present revenue have been-derived 
from ad valorems, and only $13,200,118 have been 
derived from specifies. Yes, sir, considerably more 
than one-half has been derived from ad valorems, 
although coal, iron, hemp, sugar, molasses, salt, 
spirits, wine, glass of all kinds, shoes, boots, and 
many other articles of heavy consumption, upon 
which it was attempted to give the highest protec- 
tion, pay specific duties. Now, sir, before dis- 
crediting so large a source of our revenue, I pro- 
pose inquiring into the character and truth of the 
allegations which have been urged against the ad 


‘ valorem principle. 
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The chief ground of objection to ad valorem 
duties is, that they furnish the importer with the 
constant temptation and opportunity to undervalue 
his goods by returning a false invoice. I ask, in 
reply, what temptation can there be to do this in 
the face of the heavy penalties prescribed by exist- 
ine laws nmong which are not only very heavy 
forfeitures, if the invoice price be fixed lower than 
the appraised value of the goods in the foreign 

ket, however truly and innocently that invoice 
price may be stated, but, if it be stated falsely and 
criminally, the heavier penalty of the State prison 
awaits the offender. ‘To suppose that false invoices 
would be made out under such circumstances, is to 
presuppose the temptation of very great gain in 
case the fraud succeeds. 


Now, sur, | hold in my hand a calculation of 


what the importer would gain even if he succeeded 
in passing his gcods throurh the custom-house by 
a false invoice. fT wall, for the information of the 


Senate, give the results of several supposed suc- 
cessful attempts to defraud the revenue. 

In each case, suppose the woods imported cost 
$100 in the foreign market, and 20 per cent. to be 
the rate of duty: the importer would save, not the 
amount of the undervaluation on his invoice, but the 
20 per cent. duty on that amount. 

* Thus, if he roods five per cent. 
below their value, he would pay not 920 duty, but 
$19 duty. Gain one dollar by the fraud—equal to 


’ 


entered his 


8-100 per cent. on cost of goods and duty.’ 

‘Tf he enters his goods 10 per cent. below their 
value, he would pay not $20 duty, but $18 duty. 
Gain by the fraud, two dollars—equal to 1 70-100 


’ 99 


per cent. on cost of eoods and duty. 

“If he enters his 15 per cent. below their 
value, he would pay, instead of $20 duty, $17 duty. 
Gain, by the fraud, three dollars—equal to 2 55-100 
per er nt. on cost of goods and duty.” 

“Tf he enters his goods at 20 per cent. below their 
value, instead of 420 duty, he would pay S16 duty. 
Gain, by the fraud, four dollars—equal to 3 44-100 
per e¢ nt. on cost of goods and duty.” 

‘(If heenters his goods at 25 per cent. below their 
value, he would pay, inste ud of $20 duty, $15 duty. 
Gain, by the fraud, five dollars—equal to 4 35-100 
per ec nt. of goods and duty.” 

Now, sir, I take it for eranted, before no com- 
petent appraisers would it be possible for any im- 


; 
roous 


on Cosi 


porter to undervalue his goods more than 25 per 
cent. below their true valuation; and, therefore, the 
most that he could promise himself, even were he 
to suceeed, would be 4 35-100 percent. Lsubmitit 
to the Senate, if any man of sane mind would run 
the risk of the State “pri son, of loss of character and 
liberty, together with the heavy pecuniary forfeit- 
ures affixed by the law, for the barely possible 
contingency of saving less than five per cent. on 
the cost of his eoods by a fraudulent invoice! The 
absurdity is too monstrous for belief, and lL venture 
to say no importer ever attempted such a fraud. 
The united t sumony of eve ry monopolist inter- 
ested in the disguises of the specific system could 
not impose a presumption so unreasonable, on my 
credulity. 

But, Mr. President, should the importer be weak 
and wicke d enough to atte mpt to undervalue his 
woods by a false voice, he could not by possi- 
Bility succeed, for the reason that duties are as- 
( not upon his invoice, but on the actual 
valuation of the appraisers, Who are sworn to aflix 
the true value of the goods in the foreign market, 
without regard to their actual cost. And how do 
they arrive at this foreign value? Not by any 
one invoice, but by many, and least of all do they 
arrive at it by the invoice of the immediate party 
in interest. Their constant business is to know 
and adjudge the values of goods in foreign mar- 
kets, to examine invoices, to compare them with 
prices current, and to obtain information as to the 
foreign market by every possible means which a 
constant association with other well-informed com- 
mercial men can afford. Their valuations are 
made entirely independent of the cost of the article 
in the foreign market, even where that cost is 
known, The question is not what is the cost of 
the article, but what is its value in the forcign mar- 
ket. It becomes, therefore, necessary that the 
appraisers should establish a regular and uniform 
standard of such values, from which uniform stand- 
ard they are not at liberty to depart, even though 
they may ascertain beyond doubt that the actual 
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cost in the foreign market of the goods valued is 
below that standard. Of what avail is it, then, for 
the importer to under-state the cost of the goods 
in his invoice, when that cost constitutes not even 
an element in determining the amount of duty he 
has to pay? Are we to suppose him guilty of the 
madness of risking character, liberty, and money, 
where he cannot even by possibility lessen the 
amount of the duties, and where it is the interest 
of every human being connected with the custom- 
house to detect and expose the under-valuation? 
‘There are some propositions so grossly absurd, 
that they assume the semblance of possibility only 
when they are gravely denied. 

But, Mr. President, | will now show, that so 
far from the importer having an interest in wnder- | 
valuing his invoice, he has more frequently a posi- 
tive and direct interest, in overvaluing it. And 
why? Because, if he has been so fortunate in the 
foreign market as to have purchased goods ata 
rate lower than the usual price in that market, the 
presentation of a true invoice of that purchase sub- 
jects him to the penalties of the law. He ts re- 
quired by the law not to return the value of his 
voods, but a sworn invoice of their cost; and this 
very requirement of the law subjects him to the 
penalty of forfeiture, if he has purchased them a 
few per cent. below their market value. It is in 
vain that the appraisers are convinced of the truth 
and genuineness of his invoice, and that the goods 
actually cost him no more than is stated in that 
invoice. It is Jess than the established valuation 
of such articles in the foreign market. The Jaw 
is inexorable; and by this summary judgment ot 
the custom-house, without the formality of a trial, 
or the intervention of a jury, the importer incurs 
the penalty of forfeiture. In a case like this, it is 
easy to see that all the promptings of interest 
would induce an overstatement rather than an un- 
derstatement of the foreign cost. 

I hold in my hand a statement, from a reliable 
source, illustrative of what I have said, and which 
1 will read for the satisfaction of the Senate: 

“In 1241, Mr. John A. Newbold, of New York, contract- 
ed with an ironmonger of Birmingham for certain kinds of 
goods, to be delivered in equal quantities for five consecu- 
uve years. In the mean time, iron rose in price so much as 
to compel the iroumonger to raise the price of his iron to 
all his other customers 20 percent. He still continued to 
send thei to Mr. Newbold according tocontract. The ap- 
praisers at the custom house, observing the discrepancy 
botween the invoice of Mr. Newbold and his neighbors, felt 
themselves bound by the law, not only to impose the same 
duty as the others paid, but also the penalty of 50 per cent. 
for undervaluation, required by the act of 1842. ‘The law 
allowed no discretion. Nobody doubted the character of 
the transaction, as Mr. Newbold then and now stood as 
high as any importer in New York. Mr. Newbold was 
compelled to give up his good contract, as it was a losing 
business,”? 

Mr. Wesster. I hope the honorable Senator 
will hand his documents to the Chair, or put them 
in such a form we can have access to them. 

Mr. Lewss. I shall have them published, sir. 

Now, Mr. President, with this fact before them, | 
will gentlemen contend further that there is a ten- 
dency in ad valorem duties to induce importers to 
under-value their goods? Here was a case where 
the importer would most gladly have returned his | 
goods above their invoice cost, and at their true 
value; but the law of 1842 would not allow him 
that privilege. It compelled him to enter diem at 
their cost, although it was known to be below 
their value; and after thus compelling him, extort- 
ed a forfeiture for so doing. 

This bill amends the act of 1842, and gives to 
the importer the privilege he has long desired, of 
entering his goods above their invoice cost. As 
strange as it may appear, this will be found to be | 
a most important privilege, and one which will, 


| Save more to the importer than all the under-valua- | 


tions which were ever put into requisition to defraud 
the custom-house. I ask the Clerk to read the 8th 


section of the bill, to prove that while gentlemen 


contend there is such a tendency to wnderstate the 
invoice price of imported ea it is considered 
important to the rights and interests of importers 
that they should be allowed to evade the rigid pen- 
alties of the law by orerstating the cost of such | 
goods in the foreign market. 
The Clerk read the section, which is as follows: 
“Sec. 8. nd be it further enacted, That it shall be lawful 


| for the owner, consignee, or agent of uuports which have | 


been actually purchased, on entry of the same, to make such | 
addition in the entry to the cost or value given in the in- | 
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ket value of such imports in the principal markets of the 
country whence the importation shall have been made or 
in which the goods imported shall have been ori inally 
manufactured or produced, as the case may be; and to add 
thereto all costs and charges which, under existi; @ lay 
would form part of the true value at the port where the same 
may be entered, upon which the duties should be assess d 
And it shall be the duty of the collector within whos: : 
trict the same may be imported or entered to cause the duti 
able value of such imports to be appraised, estimated, ay 
ascertained, in accordance with the provisions of exi-ti; 
laws; and if the appraised value thereof shall exceed by 1, 
per centum or more the value so deelared on the entry. thy i 
in addition to the duties imposed by law on the same. there 
shall be levied, collected, and paid a duty of pventy per cent. 
um ad valorem on such appraised value: Provided, 
theless, That under no circumstances shell the duty jy 
assessed upon an ampunt less than the invoice value. 
law of Congress to the contrary notwithstanding.” 
Mr. President, a further objection to ad valorem 
duties is, that the true value of certain kinds of 
roods cannot be ascertained by the appraisers 
and hence there will be no uniformity in the oper- 
ation or execution of the law. Wines are often 
cited in illustration of this objection, and it is said 
there is no such thing as judging of the quality of 
wine by the inspection or even the taste of ap- 
praisers. Now I say, as wines have always paid 
specific duties, the possibility of appraising their 
value has never been tried. I have no doubt that 
this 1s the strongest case which can be put, and 
yet I think it will be found on trial that much of 
this difficulty is imaginary. If individuals ean 
judge the quality of wines well enough to purchase 
them, I see no reason why other individuals can 


d 
tr 
nh 


never- 


any 


, 


not appraise them. But it so happens in point of 
fact, that instead of the difficulty of ascertaining 
the value of an article being a reason why such; 
article should pay a specific duty, by the act of 
1842 those articles whose value are least determi- 
nate pay ad valorem duties, while specific duties 


have been imposed on such as are most determi- 
nate in value. This observation is the result of an 
extensive examination into the character of those 
articles paying duty. I will give instances: 
Coarse cottons pay minimum duties, which are 
a refinement on specifics. ‘These minimum duties 
operate on the principle of assuming the value of 
the article in the foreign market, as if such value 
could not be accurately ascertained, when, in point 
of fact, nothing is more determinate in price and 
value than these coarse cottons. By an instru- 
ment applied to the eye, you judge of their fine- 
ness mst accurately by counting the number of 
threadéin a square inch. But fine cottons, the 
quality of which cannot be so estimated and de- 
scribed, and the value of which it is difficult to fix, 
pay an ad valorem duty. Sewing silk pays a 
specific duty; silk mixed with cotton or wool pays 
anad valorem duty; chains, chain cables, castings, 
anchors, and anvils, articles at which no one 
wishes to look to ascertain their value, judging en- 
tirely by their weight, pay specific duties; while 
cloths, kerseymeres—the quantity and quality of 
which can be determined with difficulty even on 
inspection—pay ad valorem duties. Those articles 
which, from the determinateness of their value, 
are to be found in every ‘* price current,’’ would, 
upon this reasoning, appear to be the articles 
which should pay an ad valorem duty; and with 
the price current before them the appraisers could 
never be deceived; but with scarcely an exception, 
these are the articles which pay specific duties; 
while those articles which, from their indeterm!- 
nate value, are never admitted into a price current, 
with few exceptions, pay ad valorem duties. The 
objection, then, of a difficulty in the appraiser's 
ascertaining the true value of certain goods, so far 
from being a reason for abolishing ad valorems 
and substituting specifics, turns out to be an after- 
thought, which has had no influence in introdu- 
cing the one or excluding the other. It is not 
only a clear afterthought, but an afterthought 
founded on the gross absurdity, that although in- 
dividuals can, by inspection, judge the value of 
these articles with sufficient accuracy to buy them, 
appraisers, upon like inspection, cannot know 


‘enough of their value to appraise them. My life 


on it, sir, the whole batch of specifics, including 
even wines, can be valued by the Government 
appraisers with as much accuracy as to price as 
they can be purchased by individuals. ; 
But, sir, if frauds are the necessary concomitants 


of ad valorems, why have not such frauds been 


detected, prosecuted, and punished ? We hear 


voice as in his Opinion may raise the same to the true mar- |) much complaint from the manufacturers, but from 
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honest importers themselves would be the first to 


complain. Do the fair-dealing merchants com- 


vie in ? 
ca the manufacturers, who, with all their talent, 
wealth, industry, and zeal in this cause, have whol- 
ly failed to make out their proof of fraud? I will 
prove bya document I hold in my hand, that after 
a most ‘patient and thorough investigation by an 
Executive Committee, appointed to investigate this 
very subject of frauds on the revenue, and particu- 
larly on ad valorem duties—a committee at the head 
of which wasa leading member of the Whig party— 
a committee which called on the manufacturers 
both far and near to come forward and produce 
their proofs—that committee reported that no such 
frauds had been proved, and that “none such 
existed.” 

Mr. Lewis desired the Clerk to read the follow- 


ing from House Document, No 212, 27th Congress, 
91 session, page 209: 


“In search of these frauds, and the manner in which they 
have been or might be perpetrated, the commissioners have 
exumined the most intelligent and experienced merchants 
engaged in the importation of foreign goods and in domestie 
manufactures, both in New York and Boston. The inter- 
rogatories put to these merchants covered the whole ground 
of their knowledge of frauds or evasions of the revenue 
laws; their belief in the existence of such frauds; the in- 
formation which they had received from others, and circum- 
stances Which might lead to the conelusion that such frauds | 
and evasions had been practised, to the injury of the revenue 
or of the honest importer. Of their own knowledge, nota 
single witness called has testified to any fact which estab 
lished, in any particular case, or any number of cases, the 
existenee of frauds or evasions of the revenue laws. From 
rumors and various circumstances relating to the discrep 
ancy in price between importers of the same description of 
goods, (some of these selling ata price fir below what could 
be afforded by others at a reasonable profit.) and speculative 
opinions, all agree that frauds have been practised on the 
revenue, at different times, to a considerable extent. They 
also speak of the devices by which these frauds have been 
successfully perpetrated, and by which they may be again; 
but of their own knowledge they do not profess to know 
anything, resting their Opinions entirely on general reputa- 
tion and the course of trade, as it has existed under their 
own observation. Many of the witnesses examined on these 
points are domestic manufacturers or their agents, or mer- 
chants referred to by such manufacturers to establish the 
existence of frauds on the revenue, in order to place foreign 
commerce under the most rigid restrictions, to exclude the | 
foreign fabric for the benefit of domestic goods of the same | 
description. It may, therefore, be fairly presumed, that if 
any positive evidence could be adduced to fix the charge 
of fraud on any number of foreign importers, it would have 
been, as the door was widely thrown open by the ecommis- | 
sioners to the introduction of such evidence. None such, | 
however, was adduced, and it is presumed, therefore, that 
none sach existed.”? 


None, sir, ** was adduced, and therefore it is to | 
be presumed none existed.’? Now, I ask the 
Clerk to read another extract from the same docu- 
ment, page 372, the report of three very expe- 
rienced appraisers, long employed in the business 
in the city of New York. The Clerk read as fol- 
lows: 

“The undersigned, late principal appraisers of the cus- 
toms for the port and districtof New York, beg leave to sub- 
mit the following report, and respectfully solicit that it may | 
be considered as a part of their testimony, viz: . 

“From long and careful observations and examinations of 
merchandise at the custom-house, they are fully satisfied 
that there have been no frauds of any consequence prac- 


used on the revenue by the under-valuation of cloths and || 


cassimeres at their entry— | 

_ Because there has been, in all English fabrics of that 
kind, a great uniformity in value on the invoice prices, when 
of similar quality, whether imported by American or foreign 
merchants. 

“ Because most of the woollens, particularly the middling 
and lower qualities, have not been subjected to duties ac- 
cording to invoice value ; but have, in most cases, been sub- 
jected to increased duties through prejudice, eaprice, or 
false valuation, hy those acting as appraisers, who were not 
the legal appraisers in the New York custom-house. 

Because there has been no motive to under-value the 
£00ds on invoice, since it was not taken as the criterion of 
value on which the duties were to be computed; and, con- 
Sequentiy, the merchant on the other side of the water could | 
not consider his invoice as a guide to the duties to be im- 
posed here, | 

“ Because neither in our official eapacity or otherwise 
have complaints been made of any instances of suspected 
under-valuation, either by importers, or by persons engaged 
in the manufacture of domestic goods; and had there been | 
any such under-valuations, the vigilance of rivalry and 
promptings of interest would have made the facts known. 

“ Because, in the sales of cloths and cassimeres, when 
they have been made after seizure by consent of parties and 
Without prejudice, they have rarely brought the invoice cost 


no other source, If there were such frauds, the 


Who has heard such a complaint, except | 


and charges, even when made under the most favorable | 


*ireumstances; and, in a large majority of the cases, they 


re a brought to exceed two-thirds of the custom-house 
é ation. 


* That there 
the last te 
a doubt: 


but these were brought about by collusion of offi- 
cers of ; 


the customs with certain importers, but, whether 


were frauds by smuggling, committed during | 
rm of Swartwout’s incumbency, there cannot be | 
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by under-valuation or otherwise, the undersigned, not having 
seen the goods, are unable to say. 

“ We have confined these remarks to cloths and enssi 
meres solely, because no allegations of frands in anv other 
descriptions of merchandise or manufactures have ever 
been made by the American manufacturers, to our knowl 
edge. But itis due to the public to state, (and we do it with 
great deference and respect,) that among the numerous cases 
of evasions and frauds that came under our observations, 
when acting as appraisers of the customs, whether by false 
or under-valuation, or otherwise, much the greatest propor- 
tion, both in numbers and amount, were of goods other 
than those in which wool was a component part.” 

Now, sir, until this charge of fraud is satisfac- 
torily proven, I think, from the result of this inves- 
tigation, it may be safely inferred it is wholly and 
utterly without foundation. 

Having thus disposed of the objection of fraud 
in ad valorems, I feel that I have put down the 
principal argument in favor of specifies, for I do 
not know that I ever heard any one express a 
preference in favor of specifies, which was not 
founded on the allegation of frauds in ad valorems. 
The stere otyped objec tion of the protectionists is, 
that as ad valorems cannot be relied on for revenue, 
necessity compels us toadopt specifics, 

Now, sir, not satisfied with establishing the fair- 
ness and equity of the former system, I propose to 
prove that for revenue, or for any other purpose, 
the latter is not entitled to confidence. 

What is the origin of specific duties? Gentle- 
men speak of them as if they had grown up out of 
the frauds of the opposite system, and on account 
of frauds, had been adopted as a substitute for such 
system. This appears to be the common opin- 
lon; yet is it furfrom being true. I speak advisedly 
when I say, that In no one instance has there been 
a change from ad valorem to specifie duties on ac- 
count of frauds under the former. I hold in my 
hand a list of the principal articles paying specific 
duties, showing the time at which they were im- 
posed. Upon examination, it will be found that 
the act of 1790 was the parent of a large portion of 
these specific duties, and they have been increased 
by every tariff since that time. In 1816 a large 
number was added, not under pretence of avoiding 
fraud, but doubtless to conceal the enormous duties 
: : ; a 
imposed at that time—imposed, if you please, 
strictly for revenue, but to conceal the expenses of 
a war which, in certain quarters, was far from being 
popular. The remaining specifies have sprung into 
existence since that time—many by the act of 
1828; but not one because the ad valorem duty had 
been evaded, but because a high rate of protection 
was desired on particular articles, to put down 
foreign competition. I challenge the advocates of 
specific duties to show a single article on which 
that form of duty was imposed to put down frauds 
on the revenue. They will find in every case since 
the act of 1816, these duties have been imposed on 
the petition of parties asking for such enormous 
rates of duty, that to grant them, it was necessary 
the amount should be concealed under the disguises 
of the specific system. The following is the list, 
to which I will invite the attention of the Senate: 

All the articles on the specific list amount to about ninety. 
None of these appear to have been imposed witha view of 
preventing frauds. 

Nails have been specific from 1790 to the present time. 

Spikes have also. Cut nails are only made in the United 
States. 

Steel has also, 

Wire was ad valorem till 1828. It began to be manufac- 
tured three or four years before that time, when a petition 
for protection was made the ground of the duty. 

Tacks, brads, and sprigs, made specific in 1816—no cut 
tacks used or made in England, and none other of any con- 
sequence are used. ; 

Sheet, hoop, round, split, and rolled iron, made specific in 
1816 and 1824, on account of domesiic competition. 

Bar, rolled, hammered, and pig iron were changed to 
specific—the first two in 1816, and the last in 1818, for the 
purposes of revenue solely. 

Anchors were made so high in 1816, for revenue purposes, 
that the duty induced competition at home, till the manufac- 
turers asked and obtained increased protection in 1824, and 
still more in 1842. _ 

Castings, in 1818, were increased, for protection, from 
three-quarters of a cent to one anda half; in 18240ne anda 


half; and in 1842, from various rates, one to five cents per 
pound. 


Anvils, hammers, and chains raised, for protection, on peti- 


| tion, in 1824, from 20 to 56 per cent. 


Brazier’s rods raised for protection from 20 per cent. to 3 
cents per pound in g24, on petition of manufacturers; present 
duty equal to 56 per cent. 

Mill saws raised in 1824 from 20 per cent. to one dollar 
each, on —- of an Englishman, in Philadelphia, by the 
name of Millington. There are now four other manufac- 


, turers. 


Mill cranks and mill irons both raised in 1824 from 20 per 


‘ cent. to 4 cents per pound, for protection. 
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Sad irons in 1824, were beginning to be made, and Con- 
gress raised the duty from 20 per cent. to 2} cents per pound 5 
equal to 87 per cent 

Manufactured silks: These were free principally in 1°49, 
when asilk mania had overspread the country, and a bigh 


specific rate was imposed on the article by the pound, with 
a view to protection, 


Sewing-silk: This article had been subject to a specific 
duty for some years, in consequence of its be ing manne 
factured in Connecticut, at Mansfield; a duty was imposed 
in 141. 


Gloves, boots, skins, paper, carpeting, hemp, glassware, 
all made specifie, with a view to protection. 

Pins, shovels, spades, &c., were all increased to protect, 
and so of most other articles, 


Having shown, from the history of specifies, 
that they owe their origin to protection, and not to 
frauds, as is commonly imagined, I now state my 
objections to them. 

First, they increase the expense and add greatly 
to the difficulty of collecting the revenue. Tam 
informed that a very large number of those engaged 
about the 
haps as one hundred—mnay be, | do not say will be, 
dispensed with, by adopting wholly the ad valorem 
system. By ridding ourselves of the specific SYS- 
tem, we can disband an army of weighers, gaugers, 
measurers, and clerks, in all the custem-houses, 
and a large number of clerks in the tre asury. We 
shall rid ourselves also of that vexatious class of 
questions arising out of specific duties, which oe- 
cupy the comptrollers frequently to the obstruction 
of all other public business, and which constitute 
so heavy and perplexing a portion of litivation be- 
fore our courts. 


New York custom-house—as many per- 


The contested cases arising un- 
der specific duties are as ten to one, compared to 
ad valorems. No doubt can arise, under an ad 
valorem duty, as to what amount of duty the law 
intends, while the most difficult of all things 1s to 
reduce every article of importation to the class to 
which it belongs; so great is this difficulty, it ean- 
not be said that we have ever approached to abso- 
lute uniformity in collecting duties, although the 
Constitution, as well as common justice, requires 
it. [Tam informed that four different rates of duty, 
under the act of 1842, have been collected at four 
different custom-houses, on trace chains—and this 
notwithstanding the greatest industry, talent, and 

| intecrity in the officers of the treasury. 

Secondly, the danger of mistake, collusion, and 
fraud, in collecting the revenue, is greatly more 
under specific than ad valorem duties. Articles 
paying ad valorem duties pass through the hands 
of the collector, his deputy, the appraisers, assist- 
ant appraisers, and examiners—all interested in 
detecting every attempt at under-valuation. Arti- 
cles paying specific duties, on the contrary, are 
delivered into the hands of a sinele officer, for the 
purpose of measuring, weighing, or gauging; and 
when measured, weighed, or gauged, this officer 
sums up the amount of duty, and returns the arti- 
cle to the importer. In this case no forfeitures 
can acerue; and hence there is no other vigilance 
than such as arises from a regard to the interests of 
the Government. , 

Now, sir, I ask, in the name of common sense, 
under which system is there the most chance for 
mistake and fraud? Supposing the weigher, gauger, 
or measurer, equally honest and vigilant, without 

| the inducements arising out of forfeitures as the 

| collector and other officers are with it—which sys- 

‘tem will give rise to most mistakes and most 
frauds? Suppose the importer should attempt col- 
lusion, in which would he be most likely to suc- 
ceed? Inthe one case he would have to buy up 
a score of officers already bought up against him 
by the Government, through hopes of forfeiture; 
in the other case, he would only have to propi- 
tiate a single individual, having no other induce- 
ment than his love of honesty to resist the appeal. 
Sir, I am surprised that gentlemen who are so zeal- 
ous in preventing frauds have never complained of 
this ‘¢ one-man power” under the specific system, 
where a single man in weighing and returning a 
hundred ton of iron, may, by false weight or false 
return, make it fifty or seventy-five tons, and thus 
defraud the Government out of from six to twelve 

| hundred dollars on a single article. 

3ut suppose this one weigher charged with an 
importation of silk, how easy in an article so val- 
uable and so light, to defraud the Government out 
of five times the amount which he could on iron, 
either by tripping the beam, if he weighs it ell at 
once; or, if he weighs it in different pareclas by 

' teaving out, or under-stating the weight of these 
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parcets. If the 
fem better cal 


ingenuity of man can find a sys- 
ulated than all others to promote 
frauds in the revenue, it is this much-boasted sys- 
tem of as and weight. 
assessing them by the 


essine duties by measure 
Compared to the mode of 
value of the articles, the chances of fraud cannot 
be less than twenty to one. 

But, admitting that the custom-house officers 
roake no mistakes and commit no frauds, is it not 
more difficult to detect an under-measurement in 
than an under-valuation in an invoice ? 
W hat, then, ts to prevent frauds 
, sail duel 


piece roods 


at present on cot- 
¢, carpeting, flannels, bock- 
ines, and baizes? all of them prece roods, paying 
specific duties, and which pass the custom-house 
without beine unrolled or What, I 
frauds in under- 


} 
ion barring 


measured, 
ask, is to prevent still greater 
, when all piece goods are made, as 
rentlemen contend all ought to be 


specific 


measurement 


made, to pay 
To open and measure them at 
*, even if it were possible, all 
admit, will destroy their marketable value, and re- 
duce them to the condition of damaged goods. ‘lo 
reject, therefore, the evidence of a sworn invoice 
ns to their measurement, is to reje et the only pos 
sihle evidence you can have, and to open a wide 
door to favoritism, collusions, and frauds, on the 


duties ? 


the ew tom house 


mart of eustom-house officers. 


Third. A further objection to specific 
that they go on progre sively increasing, re latively, 
as compare d to the value of the articles on which 
they are 


duties is, 


IM poe ed, There is ho proce SS more 
ri ipid than the re due tion in the price of most man- 
ufactured artich This is the result, mainly, of 
improvements In : machinery, bringing about easier 
and cheaper of producing such 
It has been eminently the case for the last twe nty 
yeurs, and a consequence 


mode articles. 
has been that Spec fic 
duties, imp sed with a view to protection or reve- 
nue to the extent of 50 per cent. upon the value 
of the article paying the m,n a few years becomes 
atax tothe amount of 100 per cent. upon such 
value. The further consequence is, the augment- 
ine duty soon becomes prohibitory, and yi lds no 
revenue, or we are forced to do what some gen- 
tlhemen reeard with so much horror—we are forced 
to be every few years tinkering with the 
Sir y 3 


revenue, 


duty can survive more 


than four or five years 
without the necessity 


of change Ad valorem 
duties, on the contrary, decline with the price 
of the articles on which they are levied, while 
the revenue in most cases is reimbursed by in- 
creased importation and consumption. 

Fourth. Another objection to specific duties is, 
that they impose an equal tax on coarse and fine 
goods. Now, sir, we were told a few days ago 
by a Senator on the other side of the House, that 
this was a high recommendation to specifies, inas- 
much as they encouraged an importation of the 
finest and be If we were all able to pur- 
chase and consume no other than the finest and 
best, and consequently highest priced goods, the 
remark might be just; but as nine-tenths of the 
great body of the people are compelled to consume 
the coarser and lower priced goods, although not 
ithe best, to discriminate against the 
coarser foods is to discriminate 


eoods. 


cheaper and 
arainst poverty— 


arainst the masses—against the many for the ben- 


efit of the few. This is an injustice in our tariff 
laws of which we have always complained. The 
act of 1842 1s full of such unjust and iniquitous 
discriminations, a few of whic h I shall now drag 
out from under the disguises of the 
tem, for there they are all to 
to the full gaze of the Senate. 
Silk pays a specific duty agreeable to weight, 
the finer articles, of course, weighing less. I am 
informed, on good authority, that a lady’s shawl 
was lately imported through the New York cus- 
tom house, which was so fine and costly that it 
only paid one per cent. duty on its cost. Now, 
sir, to show off this discrimination in favor of 
wealth and luxury, I will read to you a few more 
of these specific duties, levied upon the necessaries 
of life. Salt pays 83 per cent. duty; brown sugar 
pays 63 per cent,; coal pays 69 per cent.; plain 
tumblers not cut, such as are used by the poor, 
pay 137 per cent.; log chains pay 101 per cent.; 


spikes pay 163 per cent.; hoop iron pays 115 per 
een. 


specific SVS- 


be found, to expose 


, under a system of specific duties, no rate of 


AP PENOte TO THE 
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specific duties, if there were no other, is, that they 
conceal, and are intended to conce: il, the amount of 
the duty. I say nothing of the morality of any 
legislation which atte mpts to deceive and hoodwink 
the people; but I do say, that it is not only the 
people’s right, but the very essence of liberty, that 
they should know the amount of taxes they are¢ 
forced topay. I put it to the advocates of specific 
duties, to say if the y would have dared, in the broad 
light of day and in plain English, to have sanc- 
tioned such unjust and unequal taxation as I have 
pointed out? And whether, in adopting such ex- 
pedients to conceal the extent and enormity of their 
impositions, they can hope to secure the people’s 
favor? 

Having established, as I think, Mr, President, 
most satisfactorily, not only the fairness, openness, 
and justice of ad valorem duties as compared with 
specifies, but likewise their better adaptation to all 
the purposes of revenue, and more particularly to 
the prevention of collusions and frauds in the cus 
tom-house—I come now to the consideration of 
the question, whether this bill will raise the amount 
of revenue required to meet the financial necessities 
of the Government. ‘That it will meet, in addition 
to the ordinary expenditures, all the requirements 
of the Mexican war as fast as they may occur, 
without throwing on the Government the necc ssity 
of using its credit, is of course not expected by 
any one, 

The real question is, whether it will furnish as 
much or more revenue than the existing law. I 
stand prepared to maintain that the revenues will 
not be diminishe d by the passage of this bill. But, 
sir, on what grounds can it be maintained that the 
revenue will be lessened? On no other, certainly, 
than that there will not be an increase of importa- 
tions corresponding with the reduction of duties. 
If there be any considerable increase of importa- 
tions, there must be an increase of revenue, for while 
the average rate of duty under this bill is about 215 


, per cent.,* it will not require a very great increase 
{ of Importations to give us an increase of revenue. 


} prohibitory. 


Why should we not expect such an increase? No | 
other reason can be assigned under a reduction of 
the duties, unless it be that they have not been re- 
duced low enough to give us the highest amount 
of revenue, and are therefore still to some extent 
Such is my own opinion, [ confess. 
it is impossible to say what amount of duty will 
give the maximum of revenue. It varies on dif- 
ferent articles and at different times; but while I 
believe that 30 per cent., or even 25 per cent., is 
above the maximum of revenue, and that 20 per 
cent. will give more revenue than either, I still 
think, that as this bill is a reduction on the act of 
1842, it will ceive more revenue; and for the reason, 
— that it is less prohibitory. 

But, Mr. President, although we shall be told, 
that under this bill there will be great reductions 
of the revenue, not one of those making the ob- 


jection will admit that it is because the rate of || 


duty is to any extent prohibitory. Prohibition is 
a term not admitted into their voe: ubulary. On the 
contrary, one portion of them will attack this bill 
because it will not raise enough re venue, while 
another portion : ill ery out, that by reducing the 
duties, we shall be flooded with English eoods, 
and that the manufactures of the country are to “te 


_completely inundated with the abundance of im- 


portations, 


| roods, we must also be 


Now, botn of these propositions can- 
not be true. If we are inundated with English 
inundated with revenue. 


| In my opinion, the inundation will not be as great 
| as it ought to be, either for the purposes of unre- 


stricted trade or of increased revenue. 


| justice of this eee 


,on a very heavy list of free arti¢les—on almost 
| everything 


| On many of these free articles we have imposed 
ij 


As I have 
before said, a still lower rate of duty would give us 
a greater importation and more revenue. ‘There- 
fore, while I do not look for a heav y inundation, I 
expect one sufficient to give us twenty-eight or 
thirty millions of revenue. 
No man, sir, can look over the statistics of our 
trade and revenue, and remain unconvinced of the 
While we have re- 
duced, by this bill, the higher rate of duties, 
many of them prohibitory » we have placed duties 


sexcept it be tea and coffee and specie. 


*I have since found that the average is nearer § 
tifth. But the great and conclusive objection to |) cent. 


23} per 
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very high rates of duty, and er the average , 

of duty under the present bill is but little reduced 

below that of 1842, while it is infinite ‘ly better 

ranged for all the purposes of revenue. The jyy)- 
vortations, it is true, carry but a little less weje}y; 
yut that weight is much better adjusted, and there. 
fore will be less oppressively borne. 

What will be the exact amount of revenue unde; 
| this bill is of course entirely conjectural, and every 
one is entitled to the privilege of guessing. I have 
made an estimate with great c: ire, entirely inde 
pendent of the Treasury, but with all the aid | 
could find, and with the fullest information th, 
short time allowed me to collect; and thouch |] de 
not promise myself even an approximation to the 

accuracy of the estimates which may shortly 
expec ected, from the Treasury Departmen nt, l shal! 


it is aed, Peunien my estimates on the in 
portations of 1845, and assuming the rates of 
| imposed by this bill, I calculate the revenue w hick h 
would accrue on those importations at $23,886,657 
—within a small fraction of twenty-four milions, 
[Mr. Cameron. On what do you base your 
calculation ?] f 
Mr. Lewis. On the importations of last year 
after deducting the articles reéxported. But wi 
there be, under this bill, an increase of } ieapees- 
tions? This is an important question, which every 
Senator must decide for himself. I think there 
will be a very considerable increase; and in that 
opinion Iam persuaded a majority ‘of this be nd 
must concur. On what do I ground this opinion? 
| The answer is— 
First. An increase of imports utions corresponding 
| to the regular augmentation of the populi ution, re- 
sources, ‘and commercial activity of the country. 
Taking an average of ten years, the increase of 
population alone has been thirty-four per cent. 
Secondly. From the admission of Texas into the 
Union. The population of that fine State, eae 
important in itself, is not the ground on which | 
base my expectations of increase, but it is the ad- 
dition of a large exporting section of the finest cot- 
ton land in the world to our Union. The export- 
ations from ‘Texas will form of course the basis 
of a corresponding importation of sufficient conse- 
quence to deserve a place in this calculation. 
Third. I look with great confidence to the re- 
laxation of duties by Great Britain on American 
products, as an important element in increasing the 
amount of our importations. What = be the 
increase, no one can certainly predict, but that it 
| will be large, can hardly be doubted. Suppose it 
| should increase our exportations to the extent in 
the present and coming year of twenty millions of 
dollars; it will give us a corresponding increase of 
importations from that cause alone. [ have a table, 
| which I will read, to show the magnetic speed with 
| which our exports have increased, in anticipation 
merely, of the modification of the corn-laws by 
England. The table shows the amount of exports 
inthe city of New York alone, from January Ist 
| to June 30th, 1846, as compared with the exports 
for the same period of time in 1845: 





| From Jan. 1, to June 30,1846. 1845. 

| Corn, (bushels)...... .529,697 73,266 (7 times as great) 

| Cornmeal, (in barrels) 54,1387 13,507 (4} times as great) 
Lard, (Kegs) .......6++ 76,737 41,980 (nearly double) 
io ee ereeee  S22Z,888 1,600 (200 times as mu h) 

| Flour, (wheat)....... 414,075 103,614 (4 times as much) 

| Rye flour,...... cevecees 6,499 2,701 (24 timesas much) 

| Krak carensyes ...19,037 15,661 (1) as much) 


Flourand wheat imported into Flour and wheat imported 


Liverpool in the month of into the whole ot Eng- 
June, 1846, from the United land in the year IS, 
| States: from the United States: 
| Wheat......100,472 bushels, 2,010 bushels. 


Flour,......126,312 barrels. 33,335 barrels. 

The amount of wheat in bond in Liverpool on the 3'th 
June was 1,940,000 bushels, all of which was entered for 
consumption on that day at a duty of sixpence sterling per 
bushel. 

Barrels of flour in bond entered in like manner on that day, 
738,000, at two shillings and fourpence sterling per barrel. 

All of the flour was from the United ar and at $5 the 

barrel, would amount to...... ie balan ieee Seeeaeer 

The wheat was probably from the ‘United 

States, and at a dollar a bushel, which is less 
than it cost at the time of exportation.... 


. 1, 940,000 


s 5 “$5,630, UO 0,000 

The total amount of flour and wheat exported 
to all foreign nations in the year 1845, from — 
Thi anh 

the United States.....cceescesececeeneeeees Dsime 
05.593 


anes eine 
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oc wweeF wT 
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Showing that the exports to the port of Liverpool 
alone have been already within $105,593 of they alue 
of all the exports of the United States in those arti- 
cles to all the ports of the world in 1845. This isin 
addition, too, to what has been taken out of bond; 
the amount of which is not known, but it may be 
almost or quite equal to the present amount in bond. 
Nor does this statement of the month of June in- 
clude Indian corn, Indian meal, rye, oats, or bar- 
ley; the amount of all which must have been very 
large, judging from the importations previous to 
the month of June. 

Such is the ascertained result, not of the actual 
reduction, but only of the anticipation of the re- 
duction of the English corn laws. What, let me 
ask, must be the effect of their total repeal by the 
assace of Sir Robert Peel’s law, which I am told 
jas reached us in an authentic form, ina paper not 
now before me? I have read these extracts from 
a Whig paper—from a tariff! paper—the New 
York Tribune. 

Mr. Wesstrer. Have you stated to what place 
these exports were made? 

Mr Lewis. Principally to England. 

Mr. Jounson, of Maryland, inquired the date 
of the paper. 

Mr. Lewis replied that he had received it yes- 
ierday. Now Lask, (he continued,) if, under the 
tariff of 1842—bad as it is, and it is worse than 
anything that the people should ever submit to—if 
even under that law, In anticipation of the action 
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; and 6 mills to 5 cents. 
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law all letters now pay 2 cents; and at this low 
rate the profits are three or four millions. 

Here, Mr. President, is a reduction in one case 
from 22 cents to 2 cents; in another from 14 cents 


And at that rate the een- 


' tleman from Rhode Island expects, by an increase 
of letters, to pay all the expenses of the depart- 


of the British Parliament on the corn laws, the ex- | 
portation of American produce was so vastly aug- 


mented, what is not to be expected from the oper- 
ation of a law which must necessarily oan in 
itself to increase importations after that anticipated 
action had taken place? What is {not to be ex- 
pected when reduction has taken place at both ends 
of the line? ‘There must of necessity be a greatly 
increased elasticity in all commercial operations, 
and imports and exports must go on augmenting 


with vastly increased activity. It is difficult to say 


what increase of imports may flow ‘rom the re- 
duction of duties. 


‘The following extract from an | 


English paper, received by one of the recent ar- | 


rivals, may throw some light on this point: 


“ Supply of Indian meal at Cork.—Such is and has been 


the extensive demand for this article throughout the country, | 


since the price was fixed at ten pounds per ton, that there 


has been issued from the Government depét at the Lee || 
Mills, in this city, one thousand tons per week to the several | 


relief committees who receive supplies; thatis, ten thou- | 
sand pounds worth of Indian meal per week is issued from | 


Cork alone, to make up tor the deficiency caused by the fail- 
ure in Jast year’s potato crop, independently of the amount 


sold by importers, on private account, which, however, we | 
have no opportunity at present of ascertaining, but which, | 


we are assured, must be very considerable. A cargo of yel- 


low meal, in prime condition, was last week offered to the | 
relief committee at 30s. per quarter, or about £8 per ton, | 
and, from the extensive importations that have taken place, | 


and the prospects of an early and abundant harvest, and the 
reduction in price of other bread stuffs, the price is expected 
to fall still lower. The price of the meal at £10 per ton, is 
equal to about two and a quarter cents per pound. 
quotations, Indian meal was worth, at the latest dates, about 
two cents per pound. The duty is about nine cents per 
hundred weight.” 


By the || 


Fourth. But I ask, is not an increase of import- | 
ations a necessary consequence of a reduction of || 


duties? 


the relation of cause and effect? 
ever failed ? 
fare, either here or in England, failed to increase 
the amount of travelling? Where has there been 


a reduction of the rate of postage which has not | 
been followed by an increased number of letters? | 


| have before me a memorandum on this subject, 
derived from a source which is entitled to, and 
will, Lam sure, receive from the other side of this 
House no mean respect and consideration. It is 


amemorandum kindly and courteously furnished | 
me, on the effects of reduced postage, by the hon- | 
orable Senator from Rhode Island—himself one | 


of the most able and distinguished advocates of 
the tariff of 1842. He says, that under the former 


aw, Our average rate of postage was equal to 14 
cents 6 mills. 


over expenses will be $100,000. 


He however thinks 5 cents will be the best rate | 


of postage, and will give revenue enough to defray 
all expenses. . 


In England, he says, the rate of postage under the 
old law averaged per letter 22 cents. By the new 


Under the present law, 6 cents 3 | 
mills. He estimates that at this rate the profits | 


Do not reduced duties and increased im- | 
ports sustain to each other, under all circumstances, | 
Where has it | 
Where has the reduction of railroad 
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ment. This is his testimony in favor of a still 
greater reduction of postage, on the principle that 
a reduction of the rate must of necessity be follow- 
ed by an increase of letters, and consequent in- 
crease of revenue. And yet that honorable gen- 
tleman will contend, as strenuously as any man 
on this floor, that if we reduce the tariff? one-tenth 
of that amount, we will have a vast falline off 
in th revenue. If he will concede to me in re- 
lation to the revenue one-hundredth part of what 
he claims in relation to postage, we shall have an 
amount of revenue sufficient to corrupt both the 
Government and the people. May Heaven in 
its mercy save us from such redundancy of reve- 
nue. 

But if we could find in our financial history any 
series of years during which a rate of duty corre- 
sponding to that fixed by this bill had been in 
operation, we might obtain the basis of a tolerably 
accurate calculation of what we may expect under 
its operation. But it so happens, that with so much 
vizilance has the protective policy been guarded, 
that we cannot find such a basis so low. The last 
five years of the Compromise act are the five lowest 
years that can be found, and yet I will take them 
as the basis of calculation—a basis very much 
against me, because the duties were much higher 
than they will be for the next five years. The net 
average importations for 1837, 1838, 1839, 1840, 
and 1841, was one hundred and fourteen millions. 
Now, if upon these we predicate a calculation for 
1347-"48-"49-"50 and °51, and increase the amount 
by the barely progressive increase of population, 
leaving out any allowance for the admission of 
Texas, or the reduction of the British tariff, the 
average of the next five yearg will be one hundred 
and fifty-four millions, which, under the rates of 
this bill, will give us an average revenue of over 
thirty-three millions of dollars. 

In every aspect in which I have examined this 
question, | am convinced this bill will give us an 
increase of revenue; and though I have not been 
able to sustain this proposition with all the data 


| which I could with more time have procured from 
| the ‘Treasury Department, I stake myself on the 
| general result, and thank the Senate for their pa- 


tient attention. 


THE WAREHOUSE BILL. 
SPEECH OF MR. DIX, 


OF NEW YORK, 


In THe Senate, June 19, 1846. 
In explanation of the Warehouse Bill. 

Mr. DIX rose and addressed the Senate in ex- 
planation of the bill and the amendments he pro- 
posed to submit, as follows: 

Mr. Presipent: The bill under consideration 
was reported to the Senate from the Committee on 
Commerce, under a resolution instructing them to 


house system, and giving them authority to report 
y ms ’ a) > : 7 i : 
The committee having charged me with 


| inquire into the expediency of establishing a ware- | 


the introduction of the bill, it devolves on me to | 


explain its provisions, to point out its objects, and 
to show in what respects 1t modifies existing laws. 


The bill is designed by the committee to respond | 
affirmatively to the inquiry they were instructed to | 


make, It is true, it does not provide specifically 


for the establishment of a warehouse system; but | 


it aims to accomplish all the objects of such a sys- 


tem, by extending the provisions of existing laws || 


in relation to the storage and final disposal of im- | 


ported merchandise. They have given it the 
greatest possible simplicity in form. They have 
not deemed it expedient to recommend a complex 
system. They have aimed to introduce no prin- 
ciples wholly new or untried. They have made 
the system oe 2 propose conform as nearly as 
practicable to the provisions of existing laws. 
They have founded it on enactments now in force, 
and in daily and familiar operation; enactments of 
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tled by construction and practice. The bill con- 
of an amendment of a single section—the 
twelfth section—of the act of the 30th of August, 
1542, commonly called the tariff act. It is almost 
a transeript of that section and the thirteenth. The 
amendments, though important, are all comprised 
within the compass of a few lines. Thus, Senators 
will perceive that the proposed measure will be 
presented for their consideration in the most simple 
shape, and that the examination which the im- 
portance of the subject demands may be carried 
on, without embarrassing their attention by com- 
ple XIty of details. - 

The first observation which [ deem it proper to 
make in connexion with the general pohey of the 
measure, is, that the warehouse system is actually 
in existence, though on a very narrow basis, and 
na very imperfect form. Indeed, I believe there 
has been no period from the foundation of our 
revenue system when it was not in operation i 
some shape or other, and under certain limitations. 
It will, in fact, be necessary, in order to show to 
what extent it is in force, to go back to the general 
revenue act of the 2d March, 1799, “to rezulate 
the collection of duties on imports and tonnage.”’ 

The 56th section of that act, which ts still in 
force with some modifications, proy ides, that after 
the expiration of fifteen working days from the 
time prescribed for reporting a vessel, if any goods 
shall be found on beard, other than such as were 
reported for entry in another collection district, o1 
some foreign port, they shall be taken possession 
of, and stored under the order of the collector. 
The same section also provides, thatafter five days’ 
notice to the cellector, any goods may be so taken 
and stored, with the consent of the owner, or con- 
signee, or the master of the vessel. By the act of 
3d March, 1821, the time allowed for unladjng 
vessels exceeding three hundred tons burden 1s 
extended from fifteen to twenty working days; 
and by a proviso in the 56th section of the act of 
1799, which Lam now examining, the fifteen work- 
ing days originally allowed may be extended by 
the collector fifteen days more for vessels Jaden 
with salt or coal. 

The act of 1799, like all the early acts regulating 
the collection of duties, gave a credit to the im- 
porter, where the duties chargeable on imported 
merchandise exceeded a certain amount. If the 
duties did not exceed fifty dollars, they were re- 
quired by that act to be paid in cash; and by the 
act of the 14th July, 1832, cash payments were 
exacted for duties not exceeding two hundred dol 
lars. Onall sums exceeding these amounts, the 
importer took the goods and gave his bond, pay- 
able at periods varying from three to twelve months, 
according to the nature of the merchandise and the 
countries from which it was imported. ‘This was 
the general system. ‘There was an exception to 
it in the case of teas, which were allowed to be 
deposited in stores agreed on by the importer and 
inspector of the revenue—bonds without sureties 
being taken, in double the amount of ‘the duties, 
payable in two years. And there was also a gen- 
eral provision authorizing collectors to receive 
coods in deposite, by way of securing the payment 
of duties, as a substitute for sureties on bonds. 
For instance, if the importer preferred not to give 
sureties, heywas allowed to give his own bond and 
take his merchandise, depositing with the colleetor 
a sufficient quantity to insure the payment of the 
duties on the whole. 

Under the system of credits thus established, 
there was no strong inducement to place goods in 
store pursuant to the provisions of the 56th section 
of the act of 1799. Such as were found on board 
vessels after the time specified for unlading, were 
usually small in quantity and not of great valpe. 
Under the proviso of the 56th section, w hich I have 
referred to, authorizing goods to be received in 
store after five days’ notice, with the consent of the 
owner, I believe it was, and still is, the practice for 
vessels in haste to enter on the return voyage, and 


sists 


| especially packets, to be put on what is called the 


five days’ order, for the purpose of unlading and 
sending their cargoes to the public stores without 
waiting for them to be appraised, weighed, meas- 
ured, and gauged. ee 
Goods thus ceposited were, by the provisions of 
the 56th section, permitted to remain in store for 
the term of nine months, unless the duties charge- 


which the meaning and application have been set- '' able on them became payable in a shorter period; 
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and in this case a sufficient quantity was allowed 
to be sold to realize the duties when they were due. 
The residue was to be sold at the end of the nine 
months, with the addition of one month prescribed 
them. So that, with the nine 
months allowed for retaining goods in store, one 
month for advertising, twenty days for unlading, 
and unavoidable delays, it rarely happened that 
goods charged with duties payable in nine months 
were sold in less than a year. Before goods were 
sold, they were required to be appraised by two 
or more reputable merchants, and the proceeds of 


for advertising 


the sale, after deducting the duties and charees, 
were paid into the treasury of the United States 
for the use of the owner, upon proof of his right 
to receive them. 

Such was the warehouse system as it existed 
under the earliest revenue laws. 
credits establisned by the same laws, and the lim- 
ited time for the deposite of merchandise, rendered 
it of no great practical importance as an instru- 
ment of commeree. IL call it a warchouse system, 
though it may be deemed unworthy of the name, 
us it object was, chile fly, the convenience of the 
commercial community. 

The 12th section of the act of the 30th August, 
1842, requires the duties on all imported mer- 
paid in cash, The act of 1799 
required duties to be paid, or secured to be paid, 
permit for landing them was granted. 
But, in order to ascertain what the duties were, it 


chandise to be 
before a 


was necessary, asa general rule, to cause the goods 
to be welmrhe d, rauge d, measure d, and sometimes 
he 


necessity of the case, therefore, established this 


sent to the public stores to be appraised, 


construction of the law, which has existed from 
the earliest period—that its requirements are sufli- 
ciently complied with if the importer pays the 
duties recularly ascertained, or secures them when 
estimated, before he obtains possession of the 
goods on which they are charged. ‘This practice 
exists, and must always exist, under any system 
It existed when the cash system 
was partial, when it was made universal, and it 
exists still. Under the cash system, then, the 
duties must be paid or deposited before the goods 
go into the possession of the owner. Under the 


credit system, the owner obtained possession of 


of cash duties. 


his goods on giving his bond for the payment of 
the duties at a future day. 

The 12th section of the act of 1842, after exact 
ing the payment of duties in cash, provides, that 
‘‘in all cases of failure or neglect to pay the du- 
ties, on completion of the entry,” the goods * shall 
be taken possession of by the collector, and depos- 
ited in the public stores.’? When so deposited, 
they are to be kept at tue charge and risk of the 
owner; and if the duties are not paid in sixty 
days, (or ninety days, if imported from beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope,) the goods, or a sulli- 
crent amount to pay the duties, are required to be 
sold at auction, after an appraisement by the gen- 
eral appraisers. If the owner does not claim the 
residue, they are to be re-deposited, and disposed 
of under the 13th section of the same act, the 
provisions of which I shall explain. ‘lhe time of 
advertising before a sale is prescribed by the 
‘Treasury Department, and has been fixed at thirty 
days, as under the act of 1799. 

Such ' u, if it ean be so 
called, exisurag under the twelfth section of the act 
of the 30th of August, 1842; and it will be per- 
ceived that it differs from that established by the 
act of 1799 in many essential particulars. ‘ 

1. By the act of 1842 the maximum time during 
which goods are allowed to remain in store before 
a sale to realize the duties, is reduced from nine 
mpnths to sixty or ninety days. 

2. Under the act of 1799 the appraisement was 
required to be made by two or more reputable 
merchants. Under the twelfth section of the act 
of 1842 no special appraisers are named, and it is, 
therefore, construed to intend the general apprais- 
ers—the official persons appointed under the gen- 
eral law. ‘The appraisement is accordingly made 
by them. 

3. Under the act of 1799 all the goods were to 
be sold at the end of nine months. Under the 12th 
section of the act of 1842 only a sufficient quantity 
is to be sold, at the end of sixty or anya 
pay the duties, charges, and interest. 

4. Under the 56th section of the act of 1799, the 


is the wareliouse syste) 


The system of 


ays, to 
| 
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overplus of the proceeds of the sale, after paying 
the duties and charges, was to be paid into the 
treasury of the United States, for the use of the 
owner. Under the 12th section of the act of 1842, 
the residue of the goods, after selling a sufficient 
quantity to pay duties, interest, and charges, is to 
he delivered to the owner, if claimed by him; or if 
not claimed, to be re-deposited in store. 

5. The act of 1799 required an inventory and 
appraisement of the goods before a sale. ‘The act 
of 1842 requires, in addition, that distinct and 
printed catalogues descriptive of the goods, with 
the appraised value annexed, shall be distributed 
among the persons present at the sule, and a rea- 
sonable opportunity given to purchasers to inspect 
the quality of the goods. ‘These additional require- 
ments are of reat importance, Under the old sys- 
tem these sales were ordinartly mere package sales. 
The officers of the customs and persons in their 
confidence might know all about the goods to be 
sold, while the purchasers could know very little 
about them; thus opening a wide door to collusion 
and fraud. 

There are other differences of minor importance 
not necessary to be sper ified. 

The 13th section of the act of 30th August, 
1842, differs materially from the 12th, and ts, in 
its general provisions, more analagous to the 56th 
section of the act of 1799. 
required to be made by two or more respectable 
merchants, and all the goods are required to be 
sold, "This section, at first glance, appears to have 
heen specially framed for the purpose of finally 
disposing of all unclaimed goods, in whatever man- 
ner they may have found their way into the public 
stores: but, by a construction of the Tre asury De- 
partment of the 11th Jaly, 1845, it is decided to 
embrace only such goods as are re-deposited in 
store under the preceding section, after a partial 
sale to realize the duties, or such as are liable for 
charees of storage, &e. The time during which 
voods may remain in store under this section is 
fixed by the 56th segtion of the act of 1799, which 
is in this respect unrepealed, and the sales accord- 
ingly take place once in nine months. 

In all eases, both under the acts of 1799 and 
1842, there is a provision for the speedy sale of 
perishable goods—a provision equally important 


| to the Government, in order that the duties may 


be realized before the coods become worthless; and 
to the owner, who may not always know that his | 
roods are in store, and who might, without such 
a provision, lose their entire value. 

I have thus stated the previsions of existing 


laws in relation to the storage and final disposal of || 


imported goods in all cases of a failure or neglect 
to pay the duties chargeable on them, and of goods | 
unclaimed by the owners within the time limited 
for retaining them in store. A comparison of the 
act of 1799 in respect to the storace of coods, with 
the act of 1842, will show the latter to be much 
more stringent in its provisions. It diminishes 
the time during which the goods are allowed to 
remain in store from nine months to sixty and 
ninety days, and it exacts interest on the duties 
from the date of the entry of the goods on which 
they are chargeable. 

The tariff act of 1842 introduced the most thor- 
ough revolution in this department of the revenue 
system of the United States which has been known 
since the foundation of the Government, by aban- 
doning the old plan of giving credit for duties, and 
requiring them to be paid in cash for the largest as 
well as the smallest sums. The old system gave 
a credit for duties, without exacting interest during 
the period for which the credit was granted. Un- 


The appraisement is | 


' not mistaken, remained in force. 
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all duties were reduced to 20 per cent. on the same 
day, while the more liberal provisions of the ae: 
of 1799, in respect to the storage of goods, if | om 
I also desire to 
say that [ have not overlooked the partial provision 
in the act of 1832, requiring duties on woollens a 
be paid in cash, or, if stored, exacting interest on 
the duties. 

The introduction of cash payments for duties 
though I believe it is generally conceded to have 
operated favorably as far as the Government is eon. 
cerned, so much so that few, if any, are desirous of 
disturbing it, at least by reinstating the old system 
of credits, bears heavily on the mercantile interes 
in comparison with the latter. The forbearance of 
payment by the Government was, in practice 
equivalent toa cash capital for the merchant ie 
the amount of the duties during the time for which 
the credit or forbearance of payment was erant- 
ed. [t was, unquestionably, a valuable merean- 
tile facility for those who had the benefit of it, 
and the discretion to employ it judiciously. But 
it had its public inconveniences, and “it was 
very properly abolished. It was, however, fore- 
seen and foretold at the time the change was 
made, that great hardship would be likely to result 
from it, unless provision was made for storing 
goods for a limited period, and forbearing duri: . 
that period to exact the payment of the duties. 
But it is a singular fact, and one which is yot 
easily to be accounted for on any principle of pub- 
lic utility or convenience, that when the extraor- 
dinary and violent transition took place from credits 
to cash payments, the maximum time during which 
merchandise was allowed to remain in store, before 
asale to realize the duties, instead of being en- 
larged, as one would suppose it should have been, 
or atleast continued as it then existed, was actually 
reduced, as has been seen, from nine monthis to 
one-third of that period, and for most merchandise 
toa still shorter time. The change took place, too, 
at the very moment when the rates of duty were 


| enormously increased on a large class of imports 


from 20 per cent., the maximum under the Com- 
promise act of 1833. ‘The stringent measure of 
cash payment was rendered more stringent by a 
simultaneous increase of the rates of duty, and by 
depriving the importer, to a great extent, of the 
facility of placing his goods in store, if the impor- 
tation should find him unprepared to pay the duties 
ineash. This privilege, which, under the system of 
credits, was of no great practical benefit in exten- 
sive operations, would, under the system of cash 
payments, have been a facility of considerable 
value to importers of moderate means, and would 
have enabled them to contend, in a limited field, at 
least, with large capitalists, who, if general opinion 
be true, have now engrossed, in a great measure, 
the business of importation, and will continue to 
do so, under existing laws, from their ability to fur- 
nish readily the means of meeting the payment of 
duties in cash on large cargoes. Still, if the time 
allowed for merchandise to remain in store under 
the act of 1799 had not been diminished, it would 
have been too limited to accomplish all the objects 
anticipated from a warehousing system, especially 
so far as such a system may lead to the storage of 
goods for exportation. 

I will now state wherein the bill before the Sen- 
ate proposes to amend existing laws, pointing out 
as I proceed in what respects it will change the 
practical operation of the present system; and I 


' shall conclude by a brief summary of the advan- 


tages expected to result from it. I have already 
said that the bill is, with the exception of a few 


' amendments, a transcript of the 12th and 13th sec- 


der the act of 1842, if there is fa failure or an || 


omission to pay the duties on imported merchan- 
dise on the completion of the entry, interest is 
charged from the day the duties accrue, and the 
importer pays it with the duties when he claims 
the goods; or if, in default of voluntary payment 
by the importer, a sale takes place, the interest is | 
added to the duties, and the amount, together with 


the charges for storage, &c., is realized from the | 


proceeds of the sale. 
I desire to say here, Mr. President, to avoid 
misapprehension, that I am aware of the provision 


in the tariff act of 1833, or the Compromise act, as || 


it is called, requiring duties to be paid in ready | 
money; but this provision did not go into effect | 
until the Ist of July, 1842; and by the same act ' 


| 


tions of the act of 30th August, 1842; and in sta- 
ting and explaining the amendments, I shall cover 
all the ground which is new. 

The first amendment proposed is, to allow goods 
to remain in store for a period not less than two, 
nor more than three years, as Congress may deter- 
mine, instead of sixty and ninety days, with the 
privilege of withdrawing them at any time during 
that period on the payment of duties and charges. 


‘|| This amendment embraces two new provisions: 


Ist, an extension of the time during which goods 
are permitted to remain in store; and 2d, a remis- 
sion of the interest now exacted on the duties from 
the date of the entry to the time of withdrawing 
from the public stores the merchandise on which 
they are charged. These provisions are so dis- 
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tinct in 
.r them separately. 

sider them separatel) 
|. ds to the extension of time.—The Senate will 

serceive that the number of years during which 

the bill proposes to allow goods to remain in store, 

is left in blank. I will, ata proper me, move to 


character that it will be necessary to con- | 
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sonable and unjust—a profit to the Government 
without any corresponding advantage to him. It 
allows him to take his goods from the public stores 
when he wants them, by paying the charges of 


| storage, &c., and the duties, without exacting in- 


° | 
fil] the blank with three years, though I am not 


authorized to say that I shall be sustained in this 
motion by the judgment of the committee. There 
are, in my view of the subject, some strong con- 
siderations in favor of selecting that period of time. 
It is the period fixed by the British system, which 
has been in successful operation for more than forty 


years; and it may be reasonably supposed that, af- | 


ter so full a trial, it has been selected from consid- 
erations of its convenience for commercial purposes. 
eat itis not for this reason alone. The term of 
three years is the period during which imported 
goods may, under existing laws, be entered for ex- 
portation W ith the privilege of drawback; and the 
term thus fixed in one case would seem to indicate 
a proper limitation in the other; especially as sto- 
ring goods for exportation will, in all probability, 
become a very important and extensive branch of 
business, if this bill should become alaw. Should 
the Senate be of the opinion that the term of three 
years is too long, and that a shorter period is dic- 
tated by any urgent considerations of public con- 
venience or utility, I can only say that 
mit cheerfully to its better judgment, but with the 
strong hope that a less time than two years will 
not be thought of, as I am fully sammmalel that it 


shall sub- | 


is the least which would be sufficient to accomplish | 


effectually the objects in view. Commercial and 
financial reactions are not supposed ordinarily to 
run their course in much less time; and if that 
period is allowed for goods to remain in store, the 
owner will be able to avoid the inconvenience and 


loss on the one hand of reéxporting them unneces- | 
sarily, and, on the other, the sacrifice of throwing | 


them upon the domestic market when the demand 


is limited, or the ability to purchase impaired by | 


derangements in the pecuniary or mercantile trans- 
actions of the country. 
» 


now exacted on the duties from the date of the en- 
try of the merchandise on which they are charged 
to the time when the duties are paid. The pro- 
posed amendment proceeds upon the principle of 


requiring the owner or importer of foreign mer- | 


ls to the remission of the interest.—Interest is | 


terest on the latter for the period the goods have 
been in store. The principle seems so obviously 
just that I will not pursue the argument further. 

It may be proper to add, however, that the sys- 
tem of cash payments proceeds upon the principle 
of requiring the importer to pay the duties when 
the merchandise 2oes into his possession; and this 
is the only material point in which it differs from 
the old system of credits. The non-exaction of 
interest on the duties does not affect this principle. 
Imported goods, as long as they are deposited in 
store, are a security to the Government for the 
payment of the duties chargeable on them. The 
payment of the impost is exacted when the goods 
are withdrawn, and go into the importers posses- 
sion; and thus the great principle on which the 
system of cash payments proceeds is preserved 
inviolate. 

The observations I have made are confined to 
the policy of extending the period of time during 
which goods are allowed to remain in the public 
stores, without calling for the payment of duties, 
and of allowing them to be withdrawn for con- 
sumption, or domestic use, on paying the charges 


and the duties without interest. These points em- 


| brace the whole of the first proposed amendment. 


I proceed now to the second amendment, which 
is to allow goods at any time during the period 
limited for keeping them in store, to be taken out 
for reéxportation on the payment of all charges. 
This amendment is a substitute for that part of the 
existing revenue system which exacts two and a 


| half per cent. on the amount of the duties paid by 


the owner of the merchandise when he imports it, 
and refunded to him when it is reéxported. ‘The 
Government, in other words, in refunding the du- 
ties to the importer, retains two and a half per 
cent. of the amount for its own use. The amount 
retained was originally one per cent., as may be 
seen by a reference to section 31 of the act of 31st 


|| July, 1789, and section 57 of the act of the 4th 


chandise to pay fhe impost when the merchandise | 


is wanted for consumption. If he pays the duties 
on the entry, and is compelled to keep the goods 
on hand because he cannot sell them advanta- 


geously or without loss, the Government has the | 


use of the money paid for the duties, though the 
merchandise has not been used for the benefit of 
the owner, while the latter is also paying or losing 
interest on the amount of the duties he has ad- 
vanced to the Government. In like manner, if a 
merchant imports goods, pays duties on the entry; 


and is compelled to keep the goods on hand, they | 
become constantly enhanced in cost, not only by | 


an accumulation of interest on the purchase money, 
but of interest on the duties. "in of this de- 
scription are undoubtedly of frequent occurrence; 
and | advert to them for the purpose of showing 
the inequity, the illiberality, not only of exacting 
the payment of duties before the merchandise on 
which they are chargeable is required for consump- 
tion, or before the importer can make any advan- 
tageous use of it, but of exacting interest on the 
dutiesalso. The Government, by so doing, derives 


a profit from the merchant without any correspond- | 


ing benefit to the latter. 


Under the system of | 


credits, coeval with the foundation of the Govern- | 


ment, the merchant was allowed to take his goods 


into his own possession, by giving security for the | 
payment of the duties, without interest, ata future | 


day; and during the period allowed for the credit 


to run, he could always dispose at least of a suf- | 


ficient amount of the goods to meet the payment 
of his bonds. 


It was, as I have already said, a 


most valuable pecuniary facility to the mercantile | 
community, though having an inherent tendency | 


to run into excess, and to stimulate and extend 
injuriously the operations of business. The re- 
mission dicen on the duties, from the entry of 
goods to the time when the duties are paid, does 
not, strictly speaking, extend a facility to the 
importer or merchant. 


August, 1790. An addition of one quarter per 


| cent. was made by the act of March 19, 1798, asa 


| dise was refunded on its exportation. 


substitute for certain stamp duties on debentures, 
which were repealed by the same act: and by 
the act of 30th May, 1800, an addition of two and 
a half per cent. was made for the same purpose; 
so that the amount retained was at one time three 
and three-quarters per cent. But these provisions 
were all superseded by the tariff act of 1816, which 
reduced the deduction to two and a half per cent. 
In 1829 all deduction was abandoned; and from 
that time until 1842, the whole amount of the du- 
ties paid on the importation of foreign merchan- 
Sut now, 
by the 15th section of the act of 30th August, 
1842, the amount of the deduction is fixed at two 
and a half per cent., excepting in the reéxporta- 


| tion of foreign refined sugars, in which case the 


amount retained is ten per cent. on the duties paid. 
The amount thus deducted by the United States in 
paying back the duties received on foreign mer- 
chandise in case of its reéxportation, was origi- 


, nally, as is perceived, very small, (but one per 


cent.;) and the two second acts to which I have 
referred—adding two per cent. and three-quarters 
to the amount as a substitute for stamp duties on 


| debentures—show that the object was to indemni- 


— 


t It merely abstains from | , S 
imposing a burden—from exacting what is unrea- |! purpose was what I have stated, to indemnify the 


fy the Government for the inconvenience and ex- 
pense to which it was subjected. But the object 
is directly or indirectly shown by all the early laws 
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as well as the early reports in respect to the reve- | 


nue system. 

Under existing laws there is no very perceptible 
want of equity in this exaction, for the reason 
that it does not take the form of a direct payment 
to the Government. 
and with the extension of the period allowed for 
keeping goods in store, the exaction of a payment 
equal to the same proportion of the amount of 


duties chargeable on them in all cases, without | 
reference to the time during which the goods have | 


_ been stored, would be illiberal and impolitic. The 
| exaction was designed, not as a source of revenue 


t 


| to the Government, much less as a discourage- 


ment to the reéxportation of imported goods. Its 


But under the proposed bill, || 


|| sory gale is likely to take 
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Government for the inconvenience and expense of 
administering the system of debentures. Under 
any other view of the subject, it could only be 
considered as an unreasonable imposition on com- 
merce, and especially that branch of commerce in 
which the country is so deeply concerned—the 
carrying trade. 
The bill under consideration proposes to lay 
aside this exaction entirely, returning to the more 
‘liberal provisions of former laws; and, as a sub- 
| stitute for it, to require only the payment of the 
actual charges and expenses incurred while the 
goods are stored. By this provision, the interest 
of the Government will be fully protected, and the 
charges paid by the importer will bear a just pro- 
portion to the time he has enjoyed the benefit of 
the legal provision under which his goods have 
be en held in store, Under the proposed system, 
the exaction, if it were continued, would become 
amere premium paid to the Government for the 
privilege of exporting foreign merchandise for 
which there was no demand at home 
If the exaction were, as it now is, in the shape 
of a deduction by the Government from duties ac- 
tually paid, its true character would be less appa- 
rent than when the exaction takes the form of an 
actual payment by the importer on an estimate d 
amount of duties which the Government has never 
received. The last case would always occur under 
the proposed system, if it should be adopted, as 
the goods would lie in store without any payment 
of duties; and in case of reéxportation, it would 
be necessary to assume as a basis the amount of 
the duties which the merchandise would have paid 
if it had been entered for domestic consumption, 

and to exact from the owner the payment of a 

given proportion of that amount as a charge for the 

privileze of reéxporting it. Such a charge is 

deemed an illiberal imposition on commerce ; and 

the bill, therefore, proposes to allow merchandise, 
| during the time it is permitted to remain In store, 
to be withdrawn for exportation, under the exist- 
ing legal provisions in respect to drawbacks, upon 
a payment of actual expenses, including the cus- 
tomary charge for storage. 

The third amendment is one on which only a 
‘single remark isanecessary. The 12th section of 

the act of 1842, provides for a sale of such quan- 
tities of the goods deposited in store as shall be 
necessary to pay the duties, and directs the goods 
unsold to be restored; and if unclaimed for nine 
months, they are liable to be sold for storage under 
section thirteen of the same act, after the expira- 
tion of that period. The proposed amendment, for 
obvious reasons, contemplates one sale of all the 
coods at the expiration of the period allowed for 
keeping them in store, and adopts the requirements 
of section thirteen in respect to the formalities of 
the sale, and the payment of the surplus of the 
| proceeds into the treasury of the United States for 
the use of the owner. The propriety of making 
‘a final disposition by sale of all goods which have 
been stored for the term of two or three years, in 
case this period shall be fixed, is too manifest to 
need illustration. 

Another provision, which is entirely new, re- 
quires a passing notice. Perishable goods are re- 
quired to be sold forthwith, as under existing laws; 
, but with them are classed, for the purpose of an 
, immediate sale, gunpowder, fire-crackers, and ex- 

plosive substances. The danger in large cities 
| from the accumulation of such substances, espe- 
_ cially when deposited in the same stores with prop- 
erty of great value, is of such a nature as to demand 
some effectual preventive. They are not imported 
in large quantities, and there will be no individual 
hardship in the few instances in which a compul- 
lace, at all comparable 
with the risk which would he incurred by the pub- 
‘lic in admitting them to the benefit of the ware- 
house system. 

I believe I have now stated the general provi- 

‘sions of the proposed bill, and pointed out the 
amendments it makes in existing laws. They may 
_ be briefly summed up thus: ; 

1. Merchandise may be deposited, and remain 
in store two or three years, instead of sixty or 
ninety days, before collin it for the purpose of* 
realizing the duties. 
| “9. Merchandise may be withdrawn from store, 
at any time during the two or three years, for 
domestic use or consumption, on the payment of 
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charges and duties, without exacting interest on 
the latter from the date of the entry. 

3. Merchandise may be entere d for exportation 
at any time during the two or three years, on the 
payment of actual charges and expe nses 

"These are the leading provis ions ofthe bill. It 
has been a ruling consideration in framing it to 
divest it of al It has been thought 
proper to put itin the most simple form possible, 
and to rely mainly for carrying into effect the new 
it contains on regulations to be framed 
‘These may be ac- 
een circumstances, and exi- 


| complexity, 


provision 
by the ‘Treasury Department. 
commodated to unfore 
reneres May thus be met which might be without 


an remedy for a time, if all the details of the plan 


were atthe outset to be re rulated by leral enact- 
ments, The Secretary of the Treasury is, there- 
fore, authori ed to make such re rulations, not in- 
consistent with the laws of the United States, as 


may be nece iry to vive full effect to the provis- 
ions of the act. As the plan is tried, and its 
ale jects or its bye netits heecome fully dis closed, the 
details may be all placed upon the pe rmanent foot- 
ing of leeal reeulation. tt is beleved that the 
ted will be deemed reconcileable w ith 

t scrupulous considerations of prudence, 
remembered that is little in the 
absolutely new, or which may not be 


broader 


Course Sucre 
the mo 
when it i 
plan which t 


there 
accomplished by a mere extension or a 
application of existing provisions of law. 

hall now detain the Senate but a moment, In 


stating some of the princi al benefits anticipated 


from the changes proposed in the existing revenue 
system. 

The first and rreatest benefit to the commercial 
relief it will afford from the present 
system of exacting the payment of duties in cash, 


interest is the 


on the completion of the entry of merchandise. 
In one sense it may be contended, when compared 
system, that it is an extension of 
until he can 


speaking, it is 


with the present ’ 
a credit to the importer for the duties 
Strictly 
but abstaining from an unreasonable exaction; and 


effect a sale of his goods. 
it is divested of all risk to the public, as the goods 
permitted to go into the possession 
nul the duties are paid. It will re- 
ereat hard hip, which 
system, of be Ine forced to 


eoods, and sometimes in an 


will never be 
of the owner 1 
heve him from the 
mon under the pre 
sell a portion of his 


is com- 


ent 


overstocked market, for the purpose of raising the 
duties. It will enable him to 
pay the duties as he has the opportunity of dis- 
for consumption, instead of 
compelled to borrow money, or sell his mer- 


money to » ly thre 


~oOstlne Of his roods 
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mium to the Government for the privilege of send- | 
;ing his goods to a foreign market. 


No. better 
scheme could be devised either to glut the domestic 
market by forcing the importer to throw his mer- 
chandise into it at any price it will command, or, 
on the other, to discourage navigation by taxing 
the reéxportation of foreign merchandise, which 
is not wanted athome. Under the proposed plan, 
foreign merchandise will be allowed to be freely 
deposited in store, and to be reéxported as freely, 


| with no other imposition than the payment of ac- 


tual expenses of storage, &c. One of the certain 
consequences of such a system must be to accumu- 


| late in our maritime towns a variety of the products 
| of other countries, where our vessels can make up 


assorted carcoes for foreien markets. This facility 
has led to the deposite in British ports of merchan- 
dise desiened for re-shipment to the southern por- 
tions of this continent, and, indeed, to all quarters 
The value of foreign merchandise 
‘deposited in the warehouses of Great Britain is 
estimated at two hundred and fifty millions of dol- 
lars. ‘The proposed plan would have the same re- 
sult here, if like effeets are to be expected from like 
causes. ‘The deposite of even a considerable por- 
tion of such a quantity in value, made up, as much 
of it doubtless would be, of goods suitable to the 
South American and Pacific markets, could not 
fail to benefit and extend our navigating interest— 
one of the most valuable in peace, and the most 
important of all others to so commercial a commu- 
nity as the United States as a means of defence in 
war. That our carrying trade would be vastly 
increased; that shipbuilding would be stimulated; 
that many foreign markets would be supplied, 
wholly or in part, by us with merchandise now 
furnished from the warehouses of Europe; that the 
industry of our seaports would be put in greater 
activity; that the commercial transactions of the 
country would be facilitated; and that a healthier 
competition would be created in the business of 
importation, can hardly be doubted. Such, at 
least, is the opinion of the mercantile community; 
and so believing, it is natural that they should look 
with creat interest to the concurrence of the Senate 
in a measure which appears to them so intimately 
connected with the prosperity of the country. 
And finally, Mr. President, if uniform prices and 
steady markets are, as we are taught to believe, 
advantageous to the producing classes, the manu- 


of the elabe. 


facturing interest, next to the commercial, is likely | 


to be most benefited by the proposed measure, 
through supplies of merchandise near at hand, 
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and to point out what [ consider grave misapyre. 
hensions with regard to certain commercial! facta 
which have an essential connexion with the enh. 
ject. 

His objections to the details of the bill came fi;<; 
in the course of his argument, and I shal| , shen 
them up in the order in which they were presented 


| to the Senate. 


But I desire to notice, in the first place, a preliny- 
inary remark of the Senator. He did me t 
honor to say that he considered me capab|, 
drawing this bill—a compliment for which I |; 
him to accept my thanks, though I did think hy. 
took from it much of its value when he added tha: 
in his opinion, such a bill ought not to receive the 
sanction of the Senate. He said, also, that he 
considered me capable of drawing a bill on any 
subject: in this he conceded to me entirely too 
much merit. And he concluded by saying, that 


ol 


| if he had not felt this assurance, he would have 


supposed the bill, from his view of its probable 
operation, to have been drawn by some large 
capitalist, or the factor of some foreign manufac. 
turer. Now, I beg to assure my honorable friend 
from Connecticut, that no person of the descrip. 
tion referred to by him had any agency in the 
matter. The person to whom I was principally 
indebted for suggestions in respect to it, before 
it was prepared for presentation to the Senate, 
was one of those ‘ regular dealers”’ in New York, 
who, according to the Senator, have no interest in 
a warehouse system—who neither desire nor can 
afford to use it—a gentleman of intelligence and 
information, and who is now a member of the 
convention engaged in revising the constitution of 
the State. But I can assure the Senator that the 
gentleman to whom I allude deems the measure 
of the utmost importance to those who, under the 


present system, have not the means of entering 


into competition with large capitalists, and believes 
that it will have a salutary influence upon the 
commercial prosperity of the country. 

Sut I proceed now to notice the objections the 
Senator has taken to the details of the bill: 

1. The first objection, as I understood it, was, 
that in depositing merchandise in store, no invoice 
was required, no appraisement was necessary, 
nothing, indeed, to show the nature of the mer- 
chandise, or the amount of the duties charge- 
able on it. If the Senator will refer to the amend- 
ments I have proposed, he will see that all these 
objects are effectually accomplished. The im- 
porter of foreign merchandise is required ‘to make 


eine ready to meet sudden and unusual demands, thus lentry’’ for warehousing it, “in such form, and 
chandise ata loss, to raise it; and it will enable | preventing a transient scarcity from becoming the | supported by such proof, as shall be prescribed by 


men of moderate means 
with | 


basis of speculation, and furnishing an additional || the Secretary of the Treasury.’’ 'To make entry 


to enter into competition 
safeenard against those derangements which are 


laree capitalists, who, as | have already said, 
monopolize to a reat ¢ 


portation, thy 


to meet thre 


<tent the business of im- 
rability to command money 


payment of duties In eash. The pro- 
posed change entirely consistent with the prin- 
le and the object of eash payments; and by 


cp >) 

preventing forced sales of goods to raise money 
for the payment of duties, it will often avoid an 
overstqck of the domest inarket with foreien 


merchandise, to the prejudice of the importer by 
to sacril his property, and of the 
goods of like characte r, by 
If we sider also that it will 


he like ly Lo ¢ nlaree the circle of « ompetution in the 


compelling him 
producer of domestic 


depressing prices co) 


business of tmnportation—not to auement the ae- 
gregate amount of imports for consumption, but 
to divide it among a greater number of persons— 
it will be dificult to perceive that the mer- 
eantile t must be greatly benefited by the 


not 
interest 
change. 

The second benefit, though perhaps not second 
in importance, to be anticipated from the proposed 
measure, is the stimulus it will be likely to give to 
the carrying trade, by making our ports of entry 
entrepots for the productions of all countries. Under 
the present system, if imported merchandise is en- 
tered for exportation, the duties are not refunded 
until after the exportation has actually taken place. 
Thus, if an importer, having brought merchandise 
into the country for the domestic market, and hav- 
ing paid the duties, finds at the end of one, two, or 
three years, no demand for it at home, and is com- 
yy lled to re export it, he will have lost during that 
period the use of the money he has paid for the 
duties, and he is taxed in addition two and a half 
per cent. on the whole amount so paid as a pre 


always the most injurious to steady industry. 

Mr. Dix then proceeded to sugerest and explain 
certain amendments to the bill, which he intended 
to propose at a future stage of the discussion. 


THE WAREHOUSE BILL. 
SPEECH OF MR. DIX, 


OF NEW YORK, 


In THE Senate, July 9, 1846. 


The Warehouse bill being under consideration, | 


Mr. DIX addressed the Senate as follows: 

Mr. Presipent: It was my intention to reply 
to the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Huntine- 
ToN] on the day after he addressed the Senate; but 
I have been prevented by a variety of cireum- 
stances over which I could exercise no control. 
With the lapse oftime which has intervened, (now 
more than a week,) his remarks have lost some- 
thing of their freshness; and I may not be able to 
follow his argument as closely as I might have 
done if I could have had an opportunity to respond 
at an earlier day—especially as [ have been, for a 
considerable portion of the intervening time, ab- 


sent from the city, and in no condition to examine 


his arguments. It would now be in vain, if I were 
to undertake to follow him from the beginning to 
the end of his able and well-considered speech. I 
shall not attempt it. 
indulgence of the Senate as to notice the objections 
he has made to the details of the bill under con- 
sideration, to examine a few of his leading argu- 
ments against the general policy of the measure, 


| merchandise. 


But I desire so far to tax the | 


of merchandise has a specific and well-known 
meaning in the operations of the custom-house. It 


|involves the necessity of an invoice, and a com- 


pliance with a variety of well-digested forms. Nor 
is this all. Another amendment provides that the 


| duties and the charges on merchandise deposited 


in store shall be ascertained ** on due entry there- 
of.” The duties cannot be ascertained without 
weighing, gauging, measuring, or appraising the 
Thus, it will be seen that a com- 
pliance with all the forms of proceeding which are 
required in the payment of the duties on the entry 
of merchandise, is to be rigidly exacted when itis 
deposited in store. 
2. The next objection is, that if goods are burnt 


while in store the Government will lose the duties. 


Now, sir, I ask if the Government should exact 
duties in such a case? Is it not enough that the 
importer or owner should lose his merchandise? 
Have not the duties usually been remitted in such 
cases? I suppose this to have been the practice; 
and certainly it is opposed to every principle of 


‘ liberality, and even of fairness, to exact duties on 


merchandise which has never come into the home 
market, and or which the duties have never been 
paid. 
3. The Senator says, if merchandise deterio- 
rates while in store the Government will lose the 
whole amount, or at least a portion of the duties, 
and that they will be calculated on the reduced 
value. In this he is entirely mistaken. The du- 
ties, as I have already said, are to be ascertained 


/ on the entry for warehousing the merchandise. 
| They will be calculated on its full value; and if it 


becomes perishable, the officers of the customs 


' will cause it to be sold forthwith under the provis- 
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ion relating to perishable goods, and thus realize 
the duties before the merchandise becomes worth- 
le ss. Ae 

4. The Senator is of the opinion, that under the 
yovisions of this bill, merchandise may be taken 
out of store and reéxported in any quantity, how- 
ever small. The bill is not so intended; nor do 1} 
think it can properly receive such a construction. | 
If he will look at the twenty-ninth line, he will see || 
that a compliance with the requirements of exist- 
ing laws in relation to the exportation of merchan- 
dise with the benefit of drawback, is necessary. It 
must, therefore, be exported in the original pack- 
aves. Butif there is any doubt on this subject, a 
verbal amendment will be all that is required to 
remove the objection. 

5. With regard to the necessity of a bond to pay 
the duties, there is good ground for a difference of 
opinion. It is to be remembered that the goods 
are to be in the possession of the collector, or, in 
other words, in the possession of the Government. 
‘They are a perfect security for the payment of the 
duties. Why, then, exacta bond? If it be thought 
expedient, there certainly can be no valid objec- 
tion. Under the British system no bond is re- 
quired, if the goods are deposited in the public 
stores, and are in the possession of the Crown. 
When the goods are deposited in warehouses 
belonging to individuals or companies, a bond is 
required, not usually from the owner of the goods, 
but a general bond from the owner of the ware- 
house, stipulating that the goods deposited with 
him shall be exported, or the duties paid in full. 

6. With regard to the danger of a clandestine 
removal of goods—another objection urged against 
the bill—the answer is, that the danger must be 
very slight, as the goods will be, as those now de- | 
posited in store are, in possession of the custom- 
house officers. There is, I believe, no provision 
by law now] for the punishment of such offences. 
But if experience shall show the necessity of 
such a provision, it can at any time be made. In- 
deed, | will not object to such an amendment of 
the bill, if it be thoucht advisable. 

7. With regard to the provision exonerating the 
master of a vessel from all claim of the owner of 
merchandise, which has been sold by the collector 
for the non-payment of the duties, I will only say 
that it is copied verbatim from the tariff act of 
1542, that it is in constant practice, and no diffi- 
culty is known to have resulted from it. 

8. It is also objected, that if goods are once with- 
drawn from the public stores, and the duties paid, 
they can neverafterwards be reéxported, or, in other 
words, that foreign goods can only be reéxported 
from the stores. Sir, this is an entire misappre- 
hension. All the laws relating to debentures will 
be left in full force. If an importer or owner of 
merchandise deposited in store withdraws it, and 
pays the duties, he may at any time, within the 
period allowed by law, reéxport it with the benefit 
of drawback. ‘The existing provisions of law will, 
in this respect, remain untouched But in case of 
reéxportation under such circumstances a deduction 
of two and a half per cent. will be made on refund- 
ing the duties. 

¥. It is said, also, that goods may be withdrawn 
in the smallest quantity for home consumption, and 
that the public stores will become mere retail shops. 
Jt is certainly very unlikely that any such result will 
follow. No merchandise can be withdrawn with- 
outa permit from the collector, and this permit 
must be paid for. ‘The inconvenience and expense 
will, in ordinary cases, constitute sufficient obsta- 
cles to the withdrawal of minute quantities of mer- 
chandise. But if gentlemen think it material, the 
objection can readily be removed by a proviso, 
that no merchandise shall be withdrawn from store 
in less quantities than in an entire package, bale, 
box, or cask. 

These, as I understand them, are the objections 
made to the details of the bill; and I am sure it will | 
alford the Senator pleasure to find, on a more crit- | 
ical examination of the subject, that there is not one | 
of them which is not either groundless, or which | 
may not be removed by the most simple amend- 
ment, 

] will only say, in conclusion, in respect to the 
details of the bill, that it has been subjected to the 
rigid scrutiny of some of the most intelligent | 
individuals in the revenue service—some now in | 

commission, and others who have become familiar || 


| extended and critical examination. 


; to monopolize the importation 
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with the operations of the system, tfrough long 


experience in prominent situations, All these gen- 
tlemen concur in the opinion that it will be adequate 


, to the objects it has in view, and that itis suffi- 


ciently guarded against abuse. But should expe- 
rience point out neces ssary changes, it will always 
be easy to make them. 

I come now, Mr. President, to a portion of the 
Senator’s remarks, which will require a somewhat 
When this bill 
was first called up for consideration, I alluded in- 
cidentally, in my explanation of its provisions, to 
the}British warehouse system, and to the influence 
it had exerted upon the commercial prosperity of 
Great Britain. I did not say, nor did I intend to 
intimate, that the plan proposed by the bill under 
consideration was copie d, in any degree, from the 
British system. On the contrary, | had, through- 
out my remarks, kept steadily in view the idea 
that it was founded upon our own laws regulating 
the deposite of merchandise in the public stores, 
and that the objects it had in view were to be ac- 
complished by an enlargement and more extended 
application of the provisions of those laws. In his 
reply, the Senator referred to the British system, 
comparing the plan proposed by the bill under 
consideration with it, and in his references to the 
operation of the former he came to conclusions to 
which I cannot yield my assent. 

I have no printed report of the Senator’s re- 
marks, and, speaking from very hasty and brief 
notes of his topies, | may inadvertently misstate 
him. I trust I shall not; but if 1 do, 1 bee him 
to be assured that no one will regret it so much as 
myself. 

I understood one of his first remarks, in relation 
to the British warehouse system, to be, that it was 
designed to extend the commerce of Great Britain, 
and to depress the trade and shipping of other 
countries. I cannot concur with him in all re- 
spects, though not differing with him entirely as 
to its design; and I shall endeavor to show that 
its effect has not been to exclude foreign shipping 
from a participation in the commerce of the Brit- 
ish empire. 

Its design, as I have always understood, was 
chiefly to remove great commercial inconveniences, 
arising from the necessity of paying duties in cash 
on the entry of merchandise. These inconveni- 
ences are stated by McCulloch to have been: 

1. That the merchant, in order to raise funds to pay the 
duties, was frequently reduced to the necessity of selling his 
goods immediately on their arrival, when, perhaps, the mar 
ket was glutted. 

2. That the duties having to be paid all at once, and not 
by degrees, as the goods were sold for consumption, their 


price was raised by the amount of the profit on the capital | 
| advanced in payment of the duties, 


3. That competition was diminished in consequence of the 
greater command of funds required to carry on trade under 
such disadvantages ; and a fewrich individuals were enabled 
of those commodities on 
which duties were payable. 

4. That the system of paying cash on the entry of mer- 
chandise had an obvious tendency to discourage the carry- 


| ing trade. 


5. That it prevented the country from becoming an entre- 
pot for foreign products; and hindered the importation of 
such as were not immediately wanted for home consump 
tion, and thus tended to lessen the resort of foreigners to 
the markets of Great Britain, inasmuch as it became diffi 
cult, or rather impossible, for them to complete an assorted 
cargo. 

These are the reasons assigned by McCul- 
loch for establishing the system; and it is curious 
to observe how closely this enumeration of incon- 
veniences describes those under which our own 
commerce labors. 

In the Yearly Journal of Trade for 1845, a work 
which has been published for twenty-three years, 
and which, I believe, may safely be referred to as 


authority in matters touching the commercial sys- | 


tem of Great Britain, I find the following passages 
in some preliminary remarks in relation to ware- 
housing: 

« Antecedently to the present century a system of restraint 
and prohibition pervaded the administration of our maritime 
and revenue affairs, producing inconvenience to the mer- 
chant and detriment to commerce. Much of such incon- 


venience arose from the circumstance of the import duties | 


being required to be paid on the Janding of goods, amount- 
ing frequently to many thousand pounds. Such was more 
particularly the case during the late war, when the usual 
regularity of commercial transactions was much interrupt- 
ed, and the merchant, at times, called upon on the unex- 
pected arrival of a ship for a large advance of duties. This 
gave rise to a system of deferring payment, by allowing 


goods to be secured in warehouses or other approved places | 


under the locks of the crown, and to be taken out as might 
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suit the convenience of parties, the payment not being cal! 
ed for until the goods were taken out. Hence, in 1803, the 
establishment of the general warehousing system.”’ 

*'The principle upon which the warehousing act was 
founded was, that goods, upon being taken out, either for 
home consumption, for « Xportation, Or removal coastwise, 
should be subject to the like conditions as when firstim 
ported. This was then deemed a prodigious boon-—such it 
unquestionably was.”? 


Such was the design of the system. It had no 
} 


direct connexion with any consideration of policy 
in respect to the trade or shipping of foreigners. 
was a matter purely of domestic interest, framed 
exclusively for the benefit of the commerce of 
Great Britain—not to depress the commerce of 
Indeed, by referring to her stat- 
utes it will be seen that foreign vessels are permit- 
ted to carry into her ports, and warehouse for ex- 
portation, articles prohibited to be introduced into 
the kinedom for home use. 


t 
\ 


other countries. 


Its effect has not been to discourage the nartici- 
pation of foreign shipping in the commercial inter- 
course of Great Britain with other nations. On 
the contrary, fore ign tonnacve enters to a very re- 
markable extent into her foreign trade. 

In connexion with this subject 1 will proceed to 

| 

state some of the principal modifications and re 
laxations of her ancient anti-commercial system, 
which have taken place within the last half cen- 
tury. For this purpose I will again refer to the 
last-named work, as the changes are better and 
much more briefly stated than they would be if 
given in my own words: 

«The opening of the East India trade to private individ- 
uals stands foremost in the list of modern alte 
commercial code. ‘That this trade was almost exclusively 
contined to the East India Company since the year 1595, 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, is well kKnown.”’ 

“The first general warehousing act Was passed in 1808, 
The leading feature of the warehousing act is to defer the 
payment of duties formerly due to the king at the time of 
Importation, and to allow goods to remain, under certain 
regulations, in warehouses, or other places, until it may 
suit the parties to remove them either for exportation or 
home consumption.” 

“In the year 1824, an entirely new principle was intro 
duced into the economy of our foreign trade, and which 
affects in no slight degree the interests of some of our staple 
manufactures. 

« This principle is to abolish, as faras practicable, the pro 
hibitions on import, and bounties on export. 

‘A system of reciprocity in our intercourse with foreign 
nations has been recently adopted. The ships of those 
kingdoms that choose to avail themselves of the advan 
tages, may now enter British or Irish ports upon the same 
terms as ships of the United Kingdom; and, on the other 
hand, our vessels may enter into the harbors belonging to 
those foreign nations upon the same terms as if built and 
navigated by their own countrymen.” 


rahions in our 


Among the most important of these changes, are 
the privileges granted by the re¢ iprocity treaties, 
to which che writer refers. I confess I was some- 
what surprised, when I came to look into the sub- 


ject, to see their number and the liberal nature of 


their stipulations. I find that Great Britain has 
arrangements with twenty-three emt a States 
relating to the trade with the United Kingdom, and 
nineteen relating to the trade with her possessions 
abroad. Some of these arrangements rest upon 
treaties of a very liberal character, and others upon 
orders of council issued by virtue of a statute au- 
thorizing the sovereign to concede certain privi- 
leces in consideration of like concessions from the 
States to which they are granted. I will read to 
the Senate a few stipulations from two of the trea- 
ties, in order that the sul.ject may be better un- 
derstood. 

From a convention of commerce and navigation 
with Sweden and Norway: 

‘* Duties, &c.—British vessels entering or departing from 
the ports of the kingdoms of Sweden and Norway, and 
Swedish and Norwegian vessels entering or departing from 
the ports of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire 
land, shall not be subject to any other or higher ship duties 
or charges than are or shall be levied on national vessels 
entering or departing from such ports respectively. 

“ Vessels and goods.—All goods, whether the production 
of the Kingdoms of Sweden and Norway, or of any other 
country, which may be legally imported from any of the 
ports of the said kingdoms into the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland in British vessels, shall, in like manner, 
be permitted to be so imported directly in Swedish or Nor- 
wegian vessels; and all goods, whether the production of 


| any of the dominions of His Britannic Majesty, or of any 


other country, which may be legally exported from the ports 
of the United Kingdom in British vessels, shall,in like man- 
ner, be permitted to be exported from the said ports in Swe- 
dish or Norwegian vessels. An exact reciprocity shall be 


| observed,”’ &c. 


T'rom a treaty of commerce and navigation with 
the Netherlands: 


“< Duties of customs, privileges, &c.—No duty of customs or 
other impost shall be charged upon any goods, the produce 
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of one country, upon importations by sea or by land from 
such country into the other, higher than the duty or impost 
charged upon goods of the same kind, the produce of, or 
imported from, any other country; and her Majesty the 
Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Lreland, 
nid hie Majesty the King of the Netherlands, do hereby 
bind and engage themerlives not to grant any tavor, privilege, 
or immunity, in matters of commerce and navigation, to the 
subject of any State which shall not be also, and at the same 
time, extended tothe other subjects of the other high contract 
ing party, gratuitonsly, if the concession in favor of that 
other State shall have been gratuitous; and, on giving, as 
nearly as possible, the same compensation or equivalent, in 
case tbe concession shall have been conditional.”’ 


By referring to the Yearly Journal of Trade, for 
1845, page 45, it will be seen that Great Britain 
has reciprocity treaties with fifteen independent 
States, granting to ead h other, mutually, the **ben- 
efits of the most favored nation.’’ The stipula- 
tions above quoted are, therefore, applicable to all 
the fifleen States, 

What has been the result of these international 
commercial arrangements? It is one of which | 
mist confess I was not apprised, though other 
Senators may be more familar with the subject, 
and th may give them no surprise. 
In the year 1841, (Ll cannot find the returns of a 
later year,) the foreign shipping engaged in the 


commerce of Care at Brit un bore “a rreater propor- 


statement 


tion to her own tonnage than the foreign shipping 
engaged in the commerce of the United States in 
the year 1845 bore to our own tonnave. These 
details | shall eive more at length at a subse quent 
stare of my remark 
Britun has thus adopted the maxim, 
to be hoped may become universal— 
that national prosperity is to be sought for, not in 
unnecessary restrictions, not in commercial con- 
ventions framed with a view to obtain exclusive 
advantagres by subtlety and address, but throuch 
the better and more enlightened policy of securing 
miutu il privile res 


(arent 


which ita 


by a liberal application of the 
principle of reciprocity, 

In the commercial intercourse of foreign nations 
with her colonial possessions, she still maintains, 
A Ves- 
sel from any country may carry to her colonies 
a cargo, the produce of that country, and carry 

} 
i 


to some extent, a system of restriction. 


away from those colonies a cargo to any coun- 
try not a British possession, but not from one 
British possession to another. 

But it is time to return to the details of the Brit- 
ish warehouse system. The Senator stated, that 
it was a restricted system. I disagree with him. 
I shall prove it to be an exceedingly liberal system, 
not only in respect to the number of warehousing 
ports, brat In resp et to the articles allowed to be 
It was established in 1803, ona very 
limited scale as to the favored artic les, and for the 
port of London alone. 


warehoused 


It now embraces sixty- 
eight ports in England, twenty-three in Scotland, 
and evrhteen in lreland—in all, 109. In most of 
the large ports, goods in general may be ware- 
housed; in the smaller ports, particular eoods only. 
London in the southeast, Bristol in the southwest, 
and Liverpool in the northwest, are privileged for 
all goods which may be legally imported; and Hull 
in the northeast for the same, with asingle class of 
exceptions. ‘These ports are admirably situated 
for distributing the products deposited with them 
to all portions of the kingdom. Stand at Leicester, 
which lies in the very centre of England, and draw 
a circle around you W hich shall pass through one 
of these ports, and it will touch or graze all the 
others. There is not a single point in England 
distant in an air line more than one hundred and 
fifty miles from some of these ports, excepting the 
Land’s End in Cornwall, which may be two hun- 
dred from Bristol. The Senator from Conne ctieut, 
if I did not misunderstand him, represented these 
four ports as the only ones to which a liberal scale 
of privilege in respect to warehousing had been 
applied. Sir, my honorable friend is behind the 
age. He is about up to the era of George IV, or 
possibly the 4th William. I say it in no offensive 
sense. He will properly appreciate this disclaimer 
when I frankly acknowledge that a few days ago 
I was in the same predicament with him. I have 
fortunately fallen upon more recent information, 
and Lam happy not only to have advanced myself, 
hut to be able to bring him up with me to the point 
at which things now stand. Falmouth in Cornwall 
has been made a warehousing port for all goods, 
with the single exception of silks. Southampton, 
about midway from the Land’s End to the Straits 
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of Dover, 4s largely privileged. Manchester has 
recently been made, by act of Parliament, a ware- 
housing town for consumption only. It is an in- | 
land place, as we all know, and therefore not fit 
for warehousing for exportation. I find in the | 
list of warehousing ports twelve privileged for * all 
coods,’’ with certain specified exceptions. In 
short, the system, as to ports, has been and is ina 
constant course of extension. 

Let us now see, sir, what goods may be ware- 
housed. On this point I regret to be at variance 
with the Senator from Connecticut. In looking 
into the British Statutes, I find the number of abso- 
lute prohibitions extremely small. ‘They are as 
follows, as may be seen by reference to 3 and 4 
William 4, chap. 52: ’ 

1. Goods prohibited on account of the package 
in which they are contained, or the tonnage of the 
vessels in which they are laden—as segars in pack- 
ages of less than one hundred pounds, or in vessels | 
of less than one hundred and twenty tons burden. | 

2. Gunpowder, arms, ammunition, or utensils 
of war. 

3. Infected hides, skins, horns, hoofs, or any 
part of any cattle or beast. 

4. Foreign playing cards, without the name of 
the maker, &c. 

5. Counterfeit coins or tokens. 

6. Books first composed, or written, or printed, 
and published in the United Kingdom, and reprint- 
ed in any other country. 

7. Copies of prints engraved, etched, drawn, or 
designed, in the United Kinedom. 

8. Copies of casts of sculptures, or models first 
made in the United Kingdom. 
9. Clocks or watches prohibited to be imported 
for home use. 
All other articles prohibited for home use may 
be imported and warehoused for exportation, and 
in foreign vessels, except from British posses- | 

BLONS, 

The list of prohibitions has been diminished 
since the statute above referred to was enacted. 
A few years ago all goods from China were pro- 
hibited to be warehoused, unless imported in Brit- 
ish ships. The China trade since 1834 has been 
thrown open to individuals, excepting in the single 
article of tea. Now, it would appear that teas 
may be warehoused for exportation, though im- 
ported in foreign vessels and brought from any 
place. (See Customs, Revenue Laws, and Regu- 
lations, by Lowe, Sherlock, and Richards, page | 
118.) =v @ 

We differ also as to the extent of the authority 
conferred on the commissioners of the treasury. 
The Senator said they had power to designate any 
article, which they considered as interfering with 
their domestic manufactures, and exclude it from 
the benefit of the warehouse system; and that the 
power was frequently exercised. He stated this on | 
the authority of individuals whom he did not name. | 
Now, I desire to ask him whether it is not due to | 
this body, in the discussion of great questions of | 
public policy, to state facts on grounds more defi- | 
nite, and better entitled to consideration, than the 
authority of individuals not even named; especially 
when these facts are matters of legal regulation, 
and may be ascertained by a reference to the stat- | 
utes, in which they are contained? Sir, I believe 
his informant to be entirely mistaken. The pow- | 
ers of the commissioners, in respect to the matter | 
in issue, are contained in the following section of | 
the act of 3 and 4 Will. 4, cap. 57: | 

“Tt shall be lawful for the commissioners of his majesty’s | 
treasury, by their warrant, from time to time to appoint the | 
ports in the United Kingdom which shall be warehousing | 
ports for the purposes of this act; and it shall be lawful for | 
the commissioners of customs, subject to the authority and 
direction of the commissioners of his majesty’s treasury, by 
their order, from time to time, to appoint in what warehouses 


or places of special security, or of ordinary security, as the | 


case may require, in such ports, and in what different parts 
or divisions of such warehouses or places, and in what man- 
ner any goods, and what sorts of goods, may and may only 
be warehoused and kept and secured without payment of 
any duty upon the first entry thereof, or for exportation only, 
in cases wherein the same may be prohibited to be imported 
for home use; and also in such order to direct in what cases 
(if any) security by bond, in manner hereinafter provided, 
shall be required in respect of any warehouse so appointed 
by them.” 


Many of the articles to be warehoused are fixed 
by law,as will be seen by reference to the schedules 
annexed to the statutes regulating the warehouse 
Over these I infer, though I may be in 
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error, that the commissioners exercise no contro} 
I find some of the ports selected by statute— 
Manchester, forinstance. Can the commissioners 
by their order, close any port so selected agaiyst 
warehousing, or exclude from the warehouses am 
such port any article the law allows to be deposited 
in them? I cannot believe it. This would be to 
exercise a power beyond the law and subversive 
of it. But if it exists, 1 cannot find that it jas 
been exercised. The true authority of the corp- 
missioners of the treasury, I apprehend, is to 
regulate, arrange, and control, within the lec! 
limitations. They may enlarge the sysiem by 
designating new ports; the commissioners of th; 
customs, under their authority and direction, may 
carry out the details of these extended arrange. 
ments; and all such orders may be revoked. ut 
it is only necessary to look into the history of 
the system, and compare different periods, to see 
that it has been in a course of regular extension, 
both as to ports and merchandise. On this point 
I will not further enlarge. 
It has been stated on the other side that forciey 


|| manufactures intended for home consumption in 


Great Britain cannot be warehoused. I beliey: 
this to be a total misapprehension. — It is admitied 
on all hands that foreign manufactures may be 
warehoused for exportation, and yet I can find no 
special authority to deposite them for that purpose, 
If they may be in the warehouses for exportation, 
they may be for consumption, unless ie is a 
restriction. 

I prove foreign manufactures to be in British 
warehouses, Ist, by the following regulation: 

“*Tt shall be lawful for the commissioners of customs to 
permit any stuffs or fabries of silks, linen, cotton, or wool, 


or of any mixture of them with any other material,to be 
taken out of the warehouse to be cleaned, refresiied, dyed, 


| stained, or calendered, or to be bleached or printed, without 


| 





to be warehoused. 


payment of duty of customs, under security, nevertheless, 


by bond to their satisfaction, that such goods shall be return 
' 


ed to the warehouse within the time that they shall ap- 
point."—3 and 4 Will. 4, chap. 57, see. 35.” 

This regulation obviously applies to foreign 
manufactures, as a reference is made to the pay- 
ment of ** duty of customs.” 

2. On an application to the lords of the treasu- 
ry, stating some objections to the existing mode 
of ascertaining the exact number of yards of 
‘foreign woollen cloth warehoused in this coun- 
try,” the application was granted, so far as regards 
‘such bales of woollen cloths as may be wavre- 
housed for exportation only.”’— Yearly Journal of 
Trade, 1845, page 97. 

This order, which bears date in November, 
1820, shows that foreign woollen cloths are ware- 
housed; that some are warehoused for exporta- 
tion only; and, as a necessary inference, some for 
home consumption. 

3. Manufactures of silk, being the manufactures 
of Europe, may be imported into certain ports and 
warehoused generally, viz: London, Dublin, Do- 
ver, and Southampton. The same manufactures 
may be imported into other ports for exportation 
only. I refer toa work on the ** Customs, Rev- 
enue Laws, and Regulations,’’ published at Liver- 
pool by Lowe, Sherlock, & Richards, officers 
of her Majesty’s customs. The reference will be 
found at page 115, of the edition of 1842, under 
the head of ** Notes on Importations,” where an 
order of the commissioners of the treasury is cited. 
This reference shows that European silks may be 
warehoused both for exportation and consump- 
tion, though under certain restrictions as to ports, 
doubtless for the purpose of guarding against 
frauds on the revenue. No such restrictions are 
found in respect to cottons, woollens, linens, or 
iron. The inference is, that these articles come 
under the general regulation, and may be freely im- 
ported and deposited in store, either for exportation 
or consumption, at the option of the importer. 

4. By referring to Ellis’s Laws and Regulations 
of the Customs, edition of 1843, vol. 4, page 299; 
table F, it will be seen that * all goods manutac- 
tured of silk,’’ &c., are among the articles allowed 
I find the same articles in the 
edition of 1842, and I infer that not only silks, but 
all other manufactured goods not specially exclu- 
ded, may be freely deposited either for consump- 
tion or exportation. 

5. The same inference may be drawn from the 
statistical returns of the British empire. I give 
some details for the year 1836, excepting those 
relating to silks, which are for the year 1841: 
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pre) paces | eae 
| imported. | Exported. | consumption. 
Cotton manufac-| ; coe Ei R | ; 

SPOBe ses ceseus | £698,253 | £556,117 £29,916 

| 

Bar irOn.....e06- | 25,034 | 4,762 18,921 
Wool manufac-| yey 
TUPES.ccccccees | 139,796 | 11,721 128,075 
\Silk manufactures| Hs re 
| of Europe...... 286,747 - 239,582 
iSilk manufactures) 

of India ..... oo] 526,812 | « 100.505 





£1,676,742 | 
$8,383,710 | 











£572,600 | £576,999 
| $2,884,995 


It is not perceived how these returns can be fully 
made out without reference to the warehouse oper- 
ations of the kingdom. They show that foreign 
manufactures are not excluded, but that they actu- 
ally enter into the consumption of the country. 
The duties, indeed, on most articles are quite low, 
as may be seen by reference to the British tariff. 
if they are imported in small quantities, it is be- 
cause they are excluded by the domestic competi- 
tion in her own fabrics. 

It has been stated, also, that on depositing goods 
in the British warehouses the owner is required to 
declare whether he deposites them for consumption 
or exportation, and that the goods are governed by 
this declaration. Sir, my investigations have led 
me to an entirely different conclusion, I find no 
such restriction, except in a special case, which 
confirms my inference as to the general rule. I 
proceed to state the result of my examinations. 
No declaration is required when merchandise is 
warehoused, whether it is for exportation or home 
consumption, unless it is merchandise which can- 
not be imported for home use. In this ease, the 
importer must declare that he enters it for exporta- 
tion, and the package is marked ‘* exportation.’’ 
This seems to be the only case in which a declara- 
tion is required on warehousing merchandise. The 
proof is as follows: 

1. The law requires a declaration to be made in 
this special case. It requires none in any other 
case. ‘The omission in general to require a decla- 
ration, and the exaction of one in the special case, 
are conclusive proof that none is required except 
in the special case. 

2. The form of the bond, when a bond is re- 
quired, seems to prove it. The condition of the 
bond is for the payment of the full duties of im- 
portation or for the due exportation of the mer- 
chandise.—( Yearly Journal of Trade, 1845, page 
259.) 

3. It appears (see commissioner’s order of 1834) 
that it is the practice in London, ‘ where a part of 
the original importation has been exported, and a 
portion entered for home consumption,”’ to charge 
the duty on a proportionate part, &c. This seems 
to show that when goods have been warehoused, 
apart may be exported and a part entered for home 
consumption. ‘Though not conclusive, it raises 
the strongest possible presumption that no dec- 
laration is required on warehousing.—(Id. page 
201.) 

4. No goods which have been warehoused can 
be taken out, ‘*except upon due entry”? “ for ex- 
portation, or upon due entry and payment of the 
full duties payable thereon for home use.” This 
shows that the election is made on withdrawing the 
goods from warehouse, and not on warehousing 
them.—(Id.) 

Sir, it is extremely unpleasant, to say nothing 
of the labor, to be compelled to go into this ex- 


tended examination to show the erroneousness of . 


statements made by gentlemen, whose great re- 
Spectability is votaked by the Senator from Con- 
neclicut—statements made, according to their own 
representations, after careful inquiry. I will not 
assert that they are wrong. Ido not deal in asser- 
tions. I give only the result of my researches into 
the rerulations of the system, citing my authorities 
and leaving to the better judgment of the Senate to 


correct my conclusions, if they are erroneous. 
state the result thus: 


1. All goods of all descriptions, which may be | and argument, always waiting to be vanquished; 


legally imported into the kingdom, may be ware- 


I | 
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3. All other goods, excepting those compre- 
hended in the two foregoing classes, may be im- 
ported and warehoused, either for home consump- 
tion or exportation, without any declaration, at the 
time of the entry, whether they are intended for 
one or the other. 

4. The goods which may be so warehoused 
without a declaration include foreign manufac- 
tures. 

Such I understand to be the British warehouse 
system. I have stated the facts above presented 
on no authority of individuals. I do not regard 
such testimony as legitimate in the decision of 
questions of legal enactment or regulation. | 
have sought for my authority in the laws and 
statistics of the British empire. If I have mis- 
understood them, it has been from putting an erro- 
neous construction on the data from which my 
conclusions are drawn—data of the highest au- 
thenticity.* 

The history of the warehouse system of Great 
Britain affords an instructive lesson of the power 
of prejudice, kept alive by the misrepresentations 
of interested classes, to defeat and delay the adop- 
tion of social improvements and reforms. In 1733, 
Sir Robert Walpole, a minister of great energy and 
intellectual power, undertook to introduce the sys- 
tem in London on a very limited scale, and I be- 
lieve in respect to a single article of importation— 
tobacco. He was met by the furious opposition 
of the moneyed capitalists of England, who mo- 
nopolized that branch of trade through their ability 
to command the means of paying the duties on the 
entry. ‘They inflamed the populace by the gross- 
est misrepresentations; the Parliament House was 
surrounded by mobs, the life of the minister was 
threatened, and he was compelled to submit to the 
humiliation of rising on the floor of Parliament 
and moving such a postponement as was equivalent 
to a defeat of the measure. It is curious to look 
back into the history of that period, and see with 
what violence the scheme was denounced, and what 
baneful effects were predicted as certain to flow 
from it. Iwill read to the Senate a few extracts 
from Smollett’s continuation of Hume’s History 
of England, to show to what extent the unserupu- 
lousness of self-interest can go, and how successful 
it may be in,carrying popular prejudice along with 
It'was contended that it would be— 

** Destructive to trade, and dangerous to the liberties of 
> “that it would produce an additional swarm 
of excise officers and warehouse-keepers, appointed and 
paid by the treasury, so as to multiply the dependants on 
the Crown, and enable it still further to influenee the free 

dom of elections; that the traders would become slaves to 
excisemen and warehouse-keepers, as they would be de 

barred all access to their commodities, except at certain 
hours, when attended by those officers; that the merchant, 
for every quantity of tobacco he should seil, would be obliged 
to make a journey, or send a messenger to the office for a 
permit, which could not be obtained without trouble, ex 

pense, and delay; and that, should a law be enacted in 
consequence of this motion, it would, in all probability, be, 
some time or other, used as a precedent for introducing 
excise laws into every branch of the revenue; in which 
ease the liberty of Great Britain would be no more.’’—( Vol. 
5, page 647.) 

These representations prevailed, and the histo- 
rian adds: 

“The miscarriage of the bill was celebrated with public 
rejoicings in London and Westminster; and the minister 
was burned in effigy by the populace.” 

Such was the fate of this measure in 1733; and 
it was not until 1803, seventy years afterwards, 
that a successful effort was made to establish it. 
It has now become the most important branch of 
the revenue system’ of Great Britain, facilitating 
and extending vastly the operations of her com- 
merce. It has made her mercantile interest the 
most prosperous in the world; and yet it was 


through the blind and mistaken opposition of the 


housed, except the enumerated articles before men- | 


tioned. 


2. Goods prohibited to be iniported for home use 


may be imported, even in foreign vessels, and 
warehoused for exportation. 


}| 3and 4 William IV. 


| 


merchants that its adoption was so long delayed. 

I repeat, the history of this measure affords an 
instructive lesson. It is thus that interested class- 
es—or, what is practically the same, classes fan- 
cying themselves interested—are sure to be found 
arrayed against the introduction of salutary re- 
forms; successfully for a time, but overborne at 
last by the power of truth; never listening to reason 


planting themselves before the car of improvement 


* These conclusions were drawn from the statute of the 
It appears ‘hat the laws in relation to 


| warehousing were consolidated in the year 1815; but no 


material alterations were made in them—nothing to render 
necessary any modification of the views herein contained. 
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until they are in danger of being run over and 
crushed, and then hanging on behind in impotent 
attempts to stay its progress, 

I now proceed to examine some objections raised 
by the Senator to the general policy of the meas- 
ure. Lunderstood him to say that the system of 
warehousing proposed by the bill would be main- 
tained at the expense of the American importer, 
and for the benefit of the foreign importer or his 
consignee. Ido not undertake to give his precise 
I state the proposition in general terms. 
In other words, it is contended that the privile re 
of storing goods in our seaports for domestic con- 
sumption or exportation, at the option of the im- 
porter, will have the effect of accumulating in these 


ports 


language. 


immense masses of foreign merchandise, 
which will be thrown into the market to the great 
injury of the domestic producer. But it seems to 
me that there is a ready and satisfactory answer 
to the objection, W hether eoods ure store d inthe 
countries where they are produced, or in our own 
cities, is of no const que nee so far as the question 
of competition with our domestic products ts con- 
cerned, unless it can be shown that im the latter 
case (storingin our own eities) they will be branght 
into the domestic market at a cost materially le 
This, it believed, cannot be readily iOown, 
Whether stored at home or abroad, the expense of 
bringing merchandise int 
must be nearly the same. 

same processes to perform. 


is sl} 


the domestic market 
In either case it has the 
It must be trar sported 
from the factories or workshops whe re itis pro- 
duced, to the sea; it must be shipped, carried across 
the ocean, brought into our perts, and before it can 
enter into the domestic market to be sold, the im- 
post or duty must be paid. ‘The charges and exac- 
tions are the same in both cases, If it is placed in 
store here and allowed to remain for a limited pe- 
riod without paying duty, it is in no better condi- 
tion, so far as cost is concerned, than it would have 
been if it had been kept in store in the country 
where it was produced, unless storage here is 
cheaper, and this is questionable. Whether it will 
come into the domestic market at all depends on its 
cost, and the influence of cost on the demand for 
consumption. As has been seen, the cost will be 
the same whether it is stored abroad and kept there 
until it is required for exportation, or whether it 1s 
stored here until it is absorbed by the demand for 
home use. It is undoubtedly true that the propesed 
remission of the interest now exacted on the duties 
from the date of the entry until the goods go into 
the importer’s possession, will save to the ec 
er or owner the amount of the interest; and I be- 
lieve it to be difficult to show that there will be any 
other difference in cost between goods on which 
the duties are paid on the entry, and those which 
are stored for a limited period without exacting the 
payment of the duties until they enter into the 
consumption of the country. There may be, how- 
ever, another difference, though inconsiderable, if, 
as | suppose, the privilege of storing goods shall 
have the effect of enlarging the circle of competi- 
tion in the business of importation; for, to the 
extent that the regular dealers purchase abroad, 
they will save thecharges on foreign agencies here. 
To the present exaction of interest on the duties, 
Lam totally opposed. It is but a means of adding 
indirectly to the amount of the duties; and I be- 
lieve it ought, on every just principle, to be abol- 
ished without regard to any plan of storing goods. 
Stilt, though I consider the exaction wrong in prin- 
ciple, I do not admit that it adds so materially to 
the cost of imported merchandise as to give any 
appreciable advantage to domestic products of a 
like character in the home market. Nor have i 
been able to satisfy myself that the measure pro- 
posed by the bill under consideration would add 
much to the public revenue. The Secretary of the 
Treasury estimates the increase of revenue at 
$1,000,000; and his opinion is entitled to great 
respect. From his official position he has within 
his reach means of information not always ac- 
| cessible to others. It strikes me, however, as a 
large estimate. At least it is conjectural. But if it 
shall prove to be accurate, it does not follow that 
the imported merchandise, on which this increased 
revenue is charged, will be altogether of those 
| descriptions which come into competition with our 
| own manufactures; and it will, at all events, find 
_a market for an equal amount of our own products. 
, Merchandise will be stored, unquestionably, in 
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very large quantities for exportation, So far as 
the importation and re-exportation of this merchan- 
dise extends the carrying-trade, it will aid the 
tre iswury through the increase of the tonnage duties, 
which are, however, very inconsiderable. The 
amount of Imposts can only be augmented by 
bringing a greater qu antity of fore ign merchandise 
into the ‘home market. Whether this effect shall 
take place depends on the demand, which can only 


be increased through a diminution of the cost of 


foreign merchandise, thus bringing it within the 
means of a ljarger class of consume rs, or by en- 
abling it to enter on such terms of advantage into 
competion with our own products of a like char- 
neter as to expel the 
course, | do not take into consideration the in- 
creased consumptuon arising ‘fom an increase of 
our population. If LT am rht In my positions, 
none of the consequences re of rred to will be real- 
ized, ‘The cost of foreign merchandise will not be 
materially affected by the proposed pli in: and all 
tiie appre hensions founded upon suc h a SUPPOSI- 
tion will prove groundless. Butif l am wrong, 
diminished cost of foreign merchandise 
»much 


then the 
wilh be ramed tothe great body of the 
COMSUMErS, In “any event, the reduction of cost 
will only be to the extent of the indirect increase 
of the duties by exacting in ereston them from the 
date of the entry of the 
they are charged: and 
ple of common furnes 
tion, 


merchandise e on which 
to this exter ntevery prinei- 
is on the side of the reduc- 


The second objection is, that the proposed plan 


of admitting foreign anerchandise to the benefit of 


the warehouse system will throw the whole busi- 
ness of importation into the hands of foreign capi- 
talists; that foreign manufacturers will have their 
agents here; that the y will fill our seaports with 
their products, and exercise an unlimited con- 
trol over the home market. So faram IL, sir, from 
feeling the force of this objection, that | consider it 
WhOLY rroundle 
and are not likely to have, a very large share in 
the business of unportation, taking all our imports 
together. ‘They send their products here to some 
and have their avents here to make sales; 
but their participation in the | 


extent, 


usiness of import- 


ing it constitutes a very inconsiderable portion of 


our whole Import tre ule. 
ent Sys 


Indeed, Ir egard the pres- 
tem of exacting the payment of duties in 
eash on the entry of merchandise 


, as much better 
calculated to throw the | 


uusiness of importation into 
the hands of larze capitalists, native and foreign, 
than a warehouse system. Ifa cargo of merchan- 
dise worth one hundred thousand dollars, is im- 
ported, and the duties are thirty per cent., it will 
require, under the present system, one hundred 
and thirty thousand dollars to purchase the mer- 
candise and pay the duties on the entry. With 
the privilege of placing the goods in store with- 
out paying the duties, it will require only one 
hundred thousand dollars to make the importa- 
tion. ‘The merchandise will be withdrawn in 
limited quantities, as sales are made, and the 
duties will be paid on these separate quantities as 
they are delivered to the importe r or owner. In 
one case one hundred thousand dollars will suffice 
for the transaction; in the other, one hundred and 
thirty thousand dollars will be required. Now, it 
is quite clear, that in proportion as the amount of 
capital required for the importation of merchandise 
is increased, you diminish the ability of importers 
of moderate means to make purchases for them- 
selves abroad, and you muluply the chances of 
making the business of importing 
the hands of capitalists. 


ra monopoly in 
They bring mere handise 
into the country, pay the duties, and compel the 
regular dealers to purchase them, with the addition 
of interest on the duties, commissions for agency, 
&c.,—either depriving the merchant of a portion 

his legitimate profit, or enhancing the price of 
the merchgndise before it reaches the consumer, 
and compelling the latter to bear the burden of these 
intermediate charges. The privilege of storing 
goods will tend to break up, to some extent, this 
system of monopoly, by dispensing with the pay- 
ment of the duties until the merchandise is re quired 
for consumption. Merchandise will be more likely 
to be purchased abroad at the places of production, 
instead of being procured of agents here, with the 
commissions and charges of these agencies super- 
added. A larger number of individuals will be 


latter from the market. Of 


loreigners never have had, 


) 
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able to make importations under the warehouse 
system, and whatever tends to withdraw any 
branch of business from the hands of a few per- 
sons, and to divide it among many, cannot but be 
beneficial to the c ommunity. . 

But admitting the objection to be well-founded— 
admitting that one of the conse quences of the ware- 


house system will be to enable foreign manufactu- 


rers to place their productions in store here, ready 
to be introduced at any moment into the home 
market: the answer is that they never can be so 
introduced without first paying the duties, and that 
the domestic producer is equally secure, whether 
they are store q here or abroad. The force of the 
objection is further weakened by the consideration, 
that through the rapid communication between the 
eastern and western continents by steam, a few 
weeks are all that is necessary now to bring into 
our market untimited quantities of foreign mer- 
chandise, The home market can only be con- 
trolled by a monopoly of the business of importa- 
tion; and this, if my positions are correct, will not 
be so like ly to occur under.a warehouse system as 
under a system of cash payment on the entry of 
re rehandise ° 

In connexion with this subject, the Senator re- 
ferred to the extent to which foreigners are now 
engaged in the import trade of the United States, 
and, as I think, estimated it too largely. On this 
point a brief explanation is necessary. I presume 
it will be admitted, that in making the estimate, 
we must confine our attention to the city of New 
York. There are few foreign importers in Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charleston, or New Or- 
leans; not enouch, if lam well informed, to make 
any perceptible variation in the estimate. I take 
it for granted, also, that in the city of New York 
woollens, cottons, and silks, are the chief imports 
on foreign account. The value of these articles 
imported into that city in 1845, was as follows: 
WV GOLDS ss 60's 0.645 bb oe bes beh 6S ee 
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Every species of manufactures of wool, cotton, 
and silk, is here ineluded. 

It is not easy to ascertain precisely to what ex- 
tent foreien merchants are concerned in these im- 
ports. All estimates must be, in a great degree, 
conjectural. The Senator’s estimate is higher than 
my own. From the best information I ean ob- 
tain, [am not satisfied that much more than half is 
imported on foreign account. But Iam disposed to 
he liberal, and give nearly two-thirds—$17,000,000. 
The value of the whole amount of our imports in 
1845 was, in round numbers......- + $117,000.000 
Imported on foreign account.....+- 17,000,000 


Leaving a balance in our favor of... $100,000.000 


Some of these foreign importers have American 
partners. ‘They hire our houses and stores, put 
the industry of our seaports in requisition, con- 
tribute in a variety of modes to the wealth of the 
country, and send abroad the products of our soil 
and labor. 

In illustration of this portion of his remarks, 
the Senator referred to the tonnage engaged in our 
commerce, to show how much the foreign had in- 
creased under the reciprocity treaties, and that a 


large portion of our commercial intercourse with | 


other nations is carried on in foreign vessels. 

It has been a common complaint in past years, 
and continues to some extent to be so still, that 
our commerce is going into the hands of foreigners. 
Looking at our statistical returns, they seem, at 
first glance, to confirm the impression that the 
complaint is well founded. But our judgment 
ought not to be formed on superficial examination. 
If we co back to the year 1824, (I take the year 
the Senator has referred to,) we find the tonnage 
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than nine-fold. This great increase in the foreign 
tonnage employed in carrying to and from the 


United States the subjects of commercial exchane 
would certainly furnish just cause of alarm, if our 
own tonnage, so employ ed, had been station; ry. 

But it has been greatly and very rapidly increas- 
ing. 

During the last four years it has increased more 
than 500,000 tons, or at the rate of 34 per cent, 
while the foreign basi increased about 180,000 t ns, 
or less than 25 per cent.; so that it may be f; tirly 
presumed, that the fall, effect of the reciprocity 
treaties has been felt. If we compare the propor- 
tion in which British and foreign tonnage is em- 
ployed in the foreign trade of Great Britain, w; 
shall find less cause to be dissatisfied with ouy 
own condition in the same respect. I take the 
year ending the 5th of January, 184], (1 cannot 
obtain the returns of a later year,) and find the 
vessels of the United Kingdom * entered inwards” 
from al] parts*of the world, were 14,370, with a 
tonnage of 2,807,367—exceeding ours in 1845 only 
about 800,000. In the same year, the number of 
foreign vessels entered ** inwards,”’ was 8,355, and 
their tonnage 1,297,840.* Thus, it appears, thet 
the foreign tonnage engaged in the foreign trade of 
Great Britain in 1840, was nearly equal to one- 
half of the amount of her own tonnage. With us 
the proportion of foreign tonnage engaged in our 
commerce to our own, is more than a third, but 
less than half, and somewhat less than the propor- 
tion engaged in the commerce of Great Britain. 
If we test the relative importance of the commer- 
cial transactions in the two cases by the tonnage 
of all the vessels, we find those engaged in our 
commerce average 214 tons each, while those en 
gaged in the commerce of Great Britain averaze 
only 181 tons each. 

If we pursue this examination further, we shall 
find still less cause for concern. We border on the 
provinces of Great Britain, wand a constant inter- 
course is maintained betweén them and us in a 

variety of commercial transactions of comparatively 
trivial. importance, but constituting a large aggre- 
gate. This circumstance enables us to account for 
a fact, which, at first sight, strikes us with some 
surprise, ang excites some apprehension. We find 
the number of vessels that entered the United 
States in 1845, was 13,723. Of this number 8,133 
were American, and 5,590 foreign. This seemsa 
large proportion; but when we look into the detail, 
we find thatof these 5,590 vessels, 4,262—ne arly 
four-fifths—are from the British North American 
colonies, and that their tonnage amounts to 463,- 
748, (about one-half the whole amount of the 
foreign tonnage engaged in our commerce,) or an 
average of 109 tons each—small vessels, in general, 
engaged in the minutest operations of trade. These 
details will be fully shown by House document 
No. 13 of the present session, page 213. Turning 
to page 232, we find the number of foreign vessels 


| that entered the districts of Cape Vincent, Oswe- 


gatchie, Oswego, Genesee, Niagara, Champlain, 
and Sackett’s Harbor, was 1627, with an aggregate 
tonnage of 273,798. These districts are on Lakes 
Ontario and Champlain, and the river St. Law- 
rence. Add to these entries 67 foreign vessels 


| which entered Cuyahoga on Lake Erie, and Detroit 


on the river of that name, with an aggregate ton- 
nage of 7,303, and we have 1,694 foreign vessels, 
with an aggregate tonnage of 281,101 entering our 
interior lake and river ports, on waters constituting 
the boundary between us and Upper Can: sie. 
These vessels are for the most part steamers, rull- 


ning between the ports on the British side and our 


of American vessels, which cleared from the Uni- | 


ted States, to have been 919,208, and the tonnage of 
foreign vessels cleared to have hee on 102,552, or little 
less than nine to one in favor of ours. In 1845, 
the American tonnage cleared was 2,053,977, and 
the foreign 930,275, a little more than two to one 
in our favor, showing an enormous difference in | 


the proportion of increase, While ours has but little 


. Sine e this spe ech was made y I have found later returns 
of the commercial statistics of Great Britain, from which 
the following details are obtained : 

Shipping entered inwards in the United Kingdom from for- 
eign parts. 




















—_— pee — FOREIGN VESSELS. | 

YEARS. sie hee So ieee a ee 
No. Tons. No. Tons. 
42 | 18,595 3.361.211 | 9,527 1,291,165 
1843 18,987 3,294,725 8,054 1,205,303 
1844 19,500 3,545,346 8,541 1,301,950 











| Great Britain engaged in her commerce with foreign States 
| has increased, notwithstanding her reciprocity treaties, ina 
greater ratio than foreign tonnage engaged in the same Ccol- 


more than doubled, the foreign has increased more '' merce. 





By ‘this st state tement, it will be seen that the tonnage of 
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own, and stopping at several points in each direc- 
and always counting one entry and one clear- 


tion, R . : 
ance each trip. Thus, it will be perceived that 
the number of foreign vessels entering the United 


States from the British North American provinces, 
after deducting those engaged in the lake traffic, is 
reduced to 2,963, with an aggregate tonnage of 
182,647. 

By turning again to document No. 13, page 232, 
we find 699 foreign vessels entering the district of 
Passamaquoddy, with an aggregate tonnage of 
54,412, or an average of 78 tons per vessel. The 
district of Passamaquoddy lies upon the confines 
of New Brunswick; and from its position and ghe 
average size of the foreign vessels entering #, they 
are obviously small craft engaged in trivial ex- 
changes. The aggregate number of foreign vessels 
from the British North American provinces is now 
shrunk below 2,000. One more refergnee to the 
same page of the document, and I shall dismiss 
this part of the subject. We find 1,265 foreign 
yessels entering the port of Boston, with an agere- 
gate tonnage of 101,491, or an average of 80 tons 
per vessel. A large portion of these are small 
craft, schooners and sloops from Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, laden with plaister, wood, and 
eoal. Portland, Gloucester, Salem, and New York 
have their share of these visiters from the British 
The whole of this portion of the for- 
eign tonnage entering the United States is thus 
accounted for, and the foreign vessels legitimately 
engaged in our external trade are reduced to 1,322. 

Throwing entirely out of view the commercial 
intercourse between the United States and the 
North American colonies of Great Britain, in the 
vessels of both, the vessels and tonnage engaged 
in the commerce of the United States with all other 
countries, would stand as follows: 
United States, 5,267; foreign vessels, 1,328—about 
four to one: ‘Tonnage of the United States, 1,351,- 
127; foreign tonnage, 446,815—more than three to 
one. 

To show how fallacious a cursory examination 
of our commercial statements would prave as a cri- 
terion of the trade of the country, it is only neces- 
sary to look at the district of Cape Vincent, near 
the head of the river St. Lawrence, where the lake 
steamers touch. By the return, (page 236,) 1,337 
vessels appear to have entered it, with an aggregate 
tonnage of 331,867, almost rivalling New York in 
entries and tonnage. By turning to page 240 of 
the same document, it appears that the tonnage 


yrovines S. 


Vessels of the | 


belonging to the city of New York is 550,359, | 


while that of Cape Vincent is 2,670. 
revenue collected at New York exceeded eighteen 
millions of dollars, that collected at Cape Vincent 
was $779 and a few cents, or about an average of 


While the | 


half a dollar for each vessel entered in the dis- | 


trict. Lexhibit the details of this case to prove 


how deceptive the returns are when assumed as a | 


criterion of the extentof ourcommerce. It is only 
by a careful analysis of them that the truth can be 
reached and false impressions removed. 

One word more on this subject of tonnage. It 
has been supposed that a large portion of the trade 
carried on by foreign vessels was circuitous—that 
is, that foreign vessels were in the habit of coming 
here with cargoes not the produce of the countries 


to which they belonged, and that they were in the | 


habit of departing with cargoes for other countries 
than those to which they belonged. This is, to 
some extent, true; but the amount of this circuitous 
intercourse is much less than has been supposed. 
I have taken the trouble to look into this branch of 
ourcommerce. [ have analyzed the commercial 
tables, for the purpose of ascertaining where the 
foreign vessels, which enter our ports, come from 
and where they go when they clear. It has cost 
some labor, but it is fully repaid by the result. 
Of 5,587 foreign vessels entering the United States 
in 1845, 5,380 came from the countries to which 
they belonged, and 207 from other countries; and 
of 5,583 which cleared from the United States, 
5,254 sailed for their own countries and 229 for 


other countries than those to which they belonged. | 
Thus, it will be seen, that the direct trade in for- 
eign vessels between the United States and those 


countries to which the vessels belong, constitutes 
more than nineteen-twentieths of the whole. 
lhrowing the British North American provinces 
out of the account, the circuitous trade in foreign 
vessels constitutes less than one-sixth of the whole 
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amount of our trade, direct and circuitous, in for- 
eign vessels. 

But it is not alone to the number of American 
and foreign vessels engaged in our foreign com- 
merce that we are to look for the proportion in 
which they participate in it. We must see also 
what they carry; and I now proceed to show to 
what extent the commercial exchanges of the coun- 
try are carried on in foreign vessels. The statisti- 
cal facts I shall state are taken from the letter of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting the 
annual report of commerce and navigation, printed 
as House document No 13, of the present session 
of Congress—the same document I have already 
so often referred to. At page 42 it will be seen 
that the value of the exports of domestic products 
during the year ending the 30th of June, 1845, 
amounted to $99,299,776. Of this amount §75,- 
483,123 were exported in American, and $23,816,- 
653 in foreign vessels—or more than three to one 
in favor of American vessels. During the same 
period the value of the exports of foreign prod- 
ucts, articles imported into the United States from 
foreign countries and reéxported, amounted to 
$15,346,830, of which amount $11,459,319 were ex- 
ported in American, and $3,887,511 in foreign ves- 
sels; ora little less than three to one in favor of 
American vessels. For these details I refer to page 
95 of the same document. The whole value of our 
exports, domestic and foreign, was $114,646,606; 
and of this amount, $86,942,442 were exported in 
American, and $27,704,164 in foreign vessels; or 
three millions and a half more than three to one in 
favor of the former. This is a respectable propor- 
tion, though not so large as is desirable; but our 
exports constitute only a part of the foreign trade 
of the country, and that part which ean with least 
propriety be taken as a criterion of the whole, as 
further investigation will show. Itis to the im- 
ports rather than to the exports that we must look 
for the extent of our participation in carrying to 
and from our own ports the products which make 
up the foreign commerce of the country. Our im- 
ports are chiefly for our own consumption; they 
are purchased for the most part on our account, 
and for these reasons they are imported principally, 
as is naturally to be expected, in our own vessels. 
Our exports to some extent are purchased on for- 
eign account, and they are naturally carried out in 
foreign vessels in a like proportion. 

By referring to page 193 of the same document, 
it will be seen that the value of our imports for the 
year ending the 30th June, 1845, amounted to 
$117,254,564. Of this amount, $102,438,481 were 
broucht in American, and $14,816,083 in foreign 
vessels, or nearly 7 to 1 in favor of American ves- 
sels. In carrying the articles imported into the 
country, therefore, there is a very large difference 
in favor of our own vessels. 

Taking the imports and exports together, they 
'amount to $231,901,170. Of this amount, §189,- 

380,923 were carried in American, and $42,520,247 
in foreign vessels, or nearly 45 to 1 in favor of the 
former. 

It is a fact worthy of notice, that the value of our 
imports in foreign vessels has scarcely varied half 
a million of dollars for any entire year since 1839, 
excepting in 1842, a year, as all know, of extraor- 
dinary depression. With that exception, the low- 
est amount imported in foreign vessels in any one 
year since 1839 was $14,260,362, and the highest 
$14,816,083. The average of our imports in for- 
eign vessels for the last few years—excluding 1842 

| and the nine months preceding the 30th June, 1843, 

| when the termination of the fiscal year was changed 

—amounts to $14,534,978. During the same period, 

'and making the same exceptions, our imports in 
American vessels varied from $92,802,352, in 1840, 
the lowest amount, to $113,221,877, in 1841, the 
highest amount in the series of years referred to— 
a variation of more than twenty millions. 

Of our imports in foreign vessels, $7,354,804 are 
from the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land and her colonial possessions, or about one- 
half of the whole amount of those imports. Our 
imports in our own vessels, from the same coun- 
tries, amounted to $41,123,562—nearly 7 to 1 in 
our favor. 

|| If we add to the imports in foreign vessels from 
|| Great Britain and her possessions, as above sta- 
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tovether an arvregate of §10,115,.854—leaving only 
$4,700,229 of imports in foreign vessels to be dis- 
tributed among all the other countries on the globe 
with which we have commercial connexions. Of 
this latter amount, a little more than one million 
comes from France, a little more than half a mil- 
lion from Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, com 

bined, and the residue from some thirty different 
countries, and in amounts falling short of halfa 
million in each ease. 

Such is the condition of our import trade, so 
far as it is carried on in foreign vessels. 1 
nothing alarming in it. It 
modes to our own industry. 
nations which 


sce 
ministers im Various 
The vessels of other 
find their way to our ports, brir 
ing with them the products of their own soil or 
the fabrics of their own art, pay tribute to us by 
“LugmMenting our revenue, pure | using, to some eNKX- 
tent, in our ports the supplies they re quire for their 
voyage i and ¢ rying Lane k with the m the products 
of our own labor. lam satisfied with the extent 
to which we participate in this portion of the great 
system of exchanges we are carrying on with other 
countries. If our export trade stood upon a foot 
ine as favorable, it would leave little else to be 
desired. Even as it is, taking our ¢ xports and im- 
ports together, the extent to which foreign vessels 
participate in the business of carrying furnishe 
cause tor uneasiness, 


sno 
Nor do | see any reason to 
apprehend that the future will pre sent a more un 
favorable result. 

I now resume the examination of objections to 
the bill, and will dispose of them in the briefest 
manner. In respect to the necessity of building 
stores at the pubhe expense, I will only say that 
during the late Administration inquiries were ad- 
dressed by the Secre tary of the Treasury to a large 
number of individuals, some of them holding offices 
in the revenue department, and others engaged in 
mereantile pursuits in our principal seaports. I 
have examined all the answers I could find: and of 
eighty-eight, there are eighty-four expressing the 
opinion that suitable stores for warehousing goods 
may be hired, and only four expressing a contrary 
opinion. [ have looked over the documents in 
which they are contained in haste, and may have 
committed mistakes in the enumeration, but I think 
not to such an extent as materially to impair its 
accuracy. 

An army of officers (said the Senator from Con- 
necticut) will be required to carry on the system, 
and it will lead to innumerable frauds. Sir, these 
were some of the arguments against the British 
system, as will be seen by referring to the extract 
I have given from Smollett. And if the Senator 
will permit me, I will remind him that at the clase 
of the last session of Congress he raised the same 
objections to a bill allowing a drawback of duties 
on roods transported from the United States to the 
adjacent British provinces. The bill became a law, 
and has been most salutary in practice. Not an 
additional custom-house officer, as I believe, has 
been appointed under it, nor have I heard any alle- 
cation of fraud arising from the more extended 
commercial intercourse to which it has led. J trust 
and believe that the apprehensions of my friend 
from Connecticut will prove as groundless now as 
they did then. 

One of the closing remarks of the Senator was, 
that there was no analogy between this bill and the 
act of 1799, in respect to the deposite of goods in 
the public stores. I differ with him in opinion 
entirely. I see a strong analogy between them. 
The Senator said the provision in the act of 1799 
was intended to secure the duties on unclaimed 
goods, and that its object was public, and not the 
convenience of individuals. Sir, I think he will 
admit, on further consideration, that he puts too 
narrow a construction on that act. It applied also 
to goods deposited in store with the consent of the 
owner, consignee, or master of the vessel, and 
authorized them to be received after five days’ no- 
tice to the collector. The Senator is learned in the 
law, and I need only remind him of the rule that, 
whenever an authority is conferred on a_ public 
officer, and the exercise of the authority may be 
beneficial to third persons, it is his duty, on the 
application of the parties interested co act. The 
term consent must, therefore, be deemed synony- 
mous with request; and such I believe it is in prae- 


|| ted, the imports in foreign vessels from the Hanse4 tice; for, as 1 said when I explained to the Senate 
) Towns, amounting to $2,761,048, they will give || the provisions of this bill, vessels in haste to enter 
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on the return voyage are constantly unladen under | 


the five days’ order. Let us pursue this question 
of analegy a litde further. What were the leading 
provisions in force in 1799 in respect to the storage 
and reéxportation of foreign merchandise ? Storage 
for nine months, no interest on the duties, and 1} 
per cent. deduction on the drawback. What are 
the provisions in force now? Storage for sixty 
and ninety days, interest at 6 per cent. on the du- 
ties, and 2! per cent. deduction on the drawback. 
The bill under consideration is intended to remove 
the rigors of the present law, and to restore and 
extend the privileges of the old. Sir, so strong do 
I consider the analogy between the provisions of 
the bill under consideration and the provisions of 
the act of 1799, that | would almost be willing to 
take the latter, with a mere extension of the time 
allowed for storing goods, and ask no more. 

But, sir, | have trespassed too long on the indul- 
rence of the Senate; and with a brief reference toa 
single topic, [ will bring my remarks to a close. 

lt is said that this is a measure caleulated for the 


ls were 


} 


exclusive benefit of New York, and appea 
made to Senators from other States to take notice 
that the bill contained no provision for re-ware- 
housing goods when once deposited in store at the 
pl ice oft Linipaort won, In re ply to this appeal, I 
wish to say, that after the bill was drawn a provis- 
ion to allow woods to be removed from one collec- 
tion district to another in the manner in which they 
mav now be transported for reéxportation with the 
benefit of drawback, was sucee sted by a distin- 
griyl hed Senator from the South, and | assured 
him thatif such an amendment was proposed, I 
should not object to it. 

But. with such an amendment or without it, my 
sincere belief is, that New York is no more inter- 
ested in this measure than some other seaports In 
the Union. She is the centre of commerce now. 
A warehouse system can m ike her ho more, But 
I believe its tendency is to make other cities par- 
ticipate, to a rreater extent than they do now, 
in the commerce of the country. Its tendency ts 
to make them depots of merchandise for the sup- 
ply of the interior districts, of which they are re- 
spectively the outlets—Boston, for the New Eng- 
land district, which lies back and north of her, 
not reat in territorial extent, but wonderful in 
activity and physieal power, with a network of 
rulways covering it and connecting it with her 
Philade Iphia, for the rich interior of Pennsylvania 
and the still more western districts which that 
State has rendered tributary to her by means of 
the internal channels of communication, of which 
the city is the terminus; Baltimore, Charleston, 
and Savannah for the interior districts, which re- 
ceive their supplies through those cities; and last, 
though among the first in importance, New Or- 
leans, with the immense valley of the Mississippi, 
and the almost boundless regions upon the Mis- 
souri, the Arkansas, and the Red rivers, which 
look to her as their only outlet, and their only 
point of transhipment, both for their inward and 
evutward trade, | believe these cities, in propor- 
tion to their population and commerce, will be as 
much benefited as New York, by the measure 
under consideration. ‘They will become depots 
for the merchandise require d to supply the several 
districts dependent on them, and New Orleans 
may also confidently look for a large and valuable 
share of the export trade in foreign products depos- 
ited, for reéxportation, in her warehouses, As 
Senators from other States have been appealed to, 
I desire to commend the Senators from Louisiana 
to an attentive consideration of the commercial 
statements on their tables. New Orleans sends 
abroad domestic products to the value of $25,000,- 
000. New York sends only about $90,000 more. 
Look now to the imports. New York receives 
seventy millions, New Orleans only seven—a 
tenth part. ‘The foreign products, in which the 
vast export of New Orleans is paid, go first to 
New York, and the duties are paid there. I ask 
them to consider these facts, and say whether, 
under the proposed system, New Orleans may not 
become the depét for the merchandise required for 
the consumption of the valley of the Mississippi, 
and for exportation to South America, 

Sir, [did net understand the Senator from Con- 
necticut as intimating that this measure had been 
urged by myself with any exclusive view to bene- 
fii New York. 


Il am sure he knows me too well |: 
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to suppose that in my legislative capacity I am not 
actuated by a higher motive than that of endeavor- 
ing to shape the legislation of the Union so as to 
give any undue advantage to mere local interests. 
When the Senate did me the honor to make me a 
member of the Committee on Commerce, I con- 
sidered myself charged, in common with my asso- 
ciates, with the responsibility of looking to the 
commercial interests of the whole country. I have 
endeavored to meet that responsibility in a liberal 
and impartial spirit. I might safely appeal to the 
other members of the committee to say whether I 
have busied myself in devising schemes of local 
benefit for the State I have the honor to represent 
—whether lL have notdiscouraged applications from 
that State in more than one instance because I be- 
lieved them not to be made under such circum- 
stances as to render it proper to grantthem. It is 
my duty, doubtless, in conjunction with my col- 
league, to sec, as far as lies in my power, that the 
interests of New York are not overlooked in our 
consultations for the general good. That duty I 
shall endeavor to discharge faithfully and vigi- 
lantly. But I trast [ shall never be found press- 
ing any local interest of my own State in opposi- 
tion to the common interests of the whole Union. 
‘That service I can never consent to perform. My 
constituents do not expect it of me. They would 
be the first to pronounce me unworthy of the trust 
they have reposed in me if they were to find me 
acting upon grounds so narrow and so subversive 
of all just principles of legislation. Sir, New York 
asks no partial exercise of legislative power in her 
favor. She needs none, She desires only to stand 
on equal ground with her sister States. Her ‘claim 
hath this extent, no more.’’ 

In bringing forward this measure I have been 
actuated by the single desire of benefiting the 
commerce of the country at large, of liberating it 
from some of the restrictions by which it is em- 
barrassed, and of giving it freer and broader scope. | 
1 believe these objects may be effected without pre- 
jndicing any other interest. I believe the measure 
proposed is due to every consideration of fairness. 
[ have given it my support under these convic- 
tions. I shall defend it to the last. I trust it will 
receive the sanction of the Senate. If I shall be 
disappointed, I shall bow, as is my duty, to the 
judgment of the majority of my associates on this 
floor. But in such an event, which I will not an- 
ticipate, it will be with the assurance, not that the 
measure is unworthy, but that it would have suc- 
ceeded if it had been advocated by the mover in a | 
manner at all commensurate with its claims to 
support. 





THE TARIFF. 
SPEECH OF MR. JENKINS, 


OF NEW YORK, 


In THE Hovse or RepreseNnTATIVES, 
June 30, 1846. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union on the bill reducing the 
duty on Imports— 

Mr. JENKINS said— 

Mr. Cuatrman: The interesting argument of my 
friend and colleague, [Mr. Benron,] to which we | 
have just listened, and the speeches of many other | 
gentlemen preceding his in this discussion, have 
imparted to the question an increased interest. 
The different points of view from whence this sub- 
ject was examined, naturally led to various, and 
sometimes conflicting conclusions. This is well; 
for no question is ever fully understood until the 
reasons for and against it have been distinctly put 
forth and impartially weighed. If the field of 
vision could be enlarged, and the whole subject 
seen at once, we should more accurately compre- 
hend the various parts of this great scheme, as 
connected with the whole system. . 

No subject within the range of our legislative 
duties, presents such a variety of difficulties as the | 
tariff. ‘The changes in the system have followed 
each other in such rapid succession, that experi- 1 
ence can furnish no very adequate guide to our | 
deliberations in framing a bill so unlike all that has 
preceded the present plan. In other countries | 


'. with whieh we have commercial intercourse, as || 
well as our own, fluctuations in price, changes in || 
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capacity for supply, and requirements of the mar. 
ket are so great, that the merchant runs immin: nt 
hazard in filling up his orders a month in advance, 
Manifest difficulty must, therefore, occur in fixino 
the rate of imposts at that nice point which shall 
precisely satisfy the wants of the Government 
war and in peace, and at the same time measure 
out even-handed justice to a community like ours 

The interests involved in this question cover an 
extended field. The effects of a change in our rey. 
enue laws, though soonest felt in the larger chay- 
nels of commerce, pass with telegraphic despatch 
down through every branch of trade to the miny- 
test transactions with which business can claim 
allianc®, Capacious should that mind be that uy- 
dertakes the difficult task of bending the multiplied 
and ever-changing objects of pursuit and enterprise, 
into the fixed measure of written law. 

It is gratifying to observe, that upon one impor- 
tant point, all parties now appear to agree; nam ly, 
that there ought to be no more duty levied upon 
imported goods than shall raise a revenue, which, 
together with the amount annually derived from 
the sale of public lands, will be an adequate supply 
to the wants of Government, economically adinin- 
istered. Thus it is seen, that the plan for the im- 
position of duties entirely or mainly for the sake of 
protection, is substantially abandoned. 

If we examine the various appropriation bills 
before this House, at the present session, for the 
maintenance of the Government, civil and diplo- 
matic; the appropriation bills for the supply of the 


» in 


| army and navy, for the erection of fortifications, 


for the improvement of rivers and harbors, the 
payment of Indian annuitigs, military and naval 
pensions, and many other supply bills of less im- 
portance, no one will claim that there is any pros- 
pect of raising as much revenue under the existing 
law, or any other which may be passed, as will 
defray the expenses of the present year. In ma- 
king up the estimates for imposts, it is proper that 
we should have in view the amount of Govern- 
ment liabilities. 

The national debt, contracted prior to the present 
Administration, now amounts to upwards of sev- 
enteen and a half millions of dollars. In making 
up a permanent revenue bill, this debt and the 
aceruing interest upon it, must be provided for. 
Although no considerable share of the principal 
of this debt is payable immediately, yet arrange- 
ments must be made for the ultimate liquidation of 
principal and interest. My honorable colleague, 
|Mr. Huncerrorp,] who, from his experience in 
this House, and his position as a member of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, is familiar with 
this subject, has shown that the average expenses 
of this Government, during the past nine years, 
amount to upwards of twenty-five millions of 
dollars annually. From this time onward, it is 
quite obvious that the objects of expenditure will 
not be diminished. Already we have Texas and 
Oregon to provide for, in addition to the ordinary 
requisitions heretofore charged upon the treasury. 
As our country increases in population and re- 
sources, it is not to be expected that the,public ex- 
penditure will grow less. I therefore set down the 


sum of twenty-five millions annually for the future 


as the sum required to meet the wants of Govern- 
ment in time of peace. To these amounts—the 
existing national debt and the ordinary expenses of 
Government—must be added the outlays for the 
Mexican war. No reliable estimate can now be 
made upon thissubject. It appears from the report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, made on the 16th 
day of the present month, that the probable expense 
of this war will be $23,952,904; and that, after 
applying from the amount now in the treasury 
what can properly be devoted to that purpose, 
there will be a deficiency of means for the support 
of this war of upwards of nineteen millions of 
dollars. ‘These three sums—that is to my, the 
existing national debt of seventeen and a half mil- 


| lions of dollars, the ordinary current wants of 


Government of twenty-five millions, and the bal- 
ance of the expenses of the Mexican war, estt- 
mated at nineteen millions—make up the basis for 
a revenue bill. 

If the imposition of no higher duties than what 


| shall be sufficient to supply the wants of the Gov- 


ernment be a Democratic doctrine, it seems to me 
equally in accordance with the long-cherished 
principles of that party not to permit the amount 
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en raised to fall below such wants. It is true that 
the expenses of the war may amount to a large 


sum beyond our present capacity for payment; but 


in a revenue bill, the foundation should be Jaid for 


the speedy adjustment of any deficiency. 
he speedy ad) 


It is now time to see from whence the funds are 


to come with which to pay up the various sums 
chargeable upon Government. The bill under 
consideration has changed all the specific duties, 
yrescribed in the former laws upon this subject, to 
acertain per cent. upon the value of articles im- 


ported at the place in which they were purchased. | 


This change, together with the ‘diminished rate of 
duty prescribed in this bill, and the consequent 
yariation in the amount of importations under it, 
render the task of estimating the gross amount 
of revenue to be derived a laborious one—a task 
requiring a very extended knowledge of our 
commercial relations, and which must necessarily 
result in some uncertainty. My colleague, [Mr. 
Hrexaerrorp,] who addressed the committee yes- 
terday, exhibited the results of his researches 
upon this point, from which it appears that the 
amount of revenue derivable from this bill will fall 
short of eighteen millions of dollars. Suppose 
that the amendments contemplated by the chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means 
should be adopted, the amount of revenue then 
derivable from this bill would fall short of twenty 
millions of dollars annually. 
the proceeds of the public lands, estimated at two 
millions and a half a year, and we have the sum of 
twenty-two and a half millions a year, with which 
to pay the public debt of seventeen and a half 
millions, the ordinary annual expenses of Govern- 
ment of twenty-five miilions of dollars, together 
with the expenses of the war. Should this bill 
pass, how shall we provide for the ordinary wants 
of the Government?) When shall we pay off the 
public debt? How carry on the war? 

jut it has been said that the Secretary of the 
Treasury estimates the amount of revenue deriva- 
ble under the proposed bill at twenty-six millions 
‘of dollars. If this estimate were based upon reli- 
able data, drawn from experience and supported 
by reason, this answer to the charge of deficiency 
in the revenue would be satisfactory. 


Add to this amount | 


But not- | 


withstanding the great labor bestowed by this dis- | 


tinguished officer upon the subject of the tariff, we 
have some reason to conclude that many of his 
deductions are quite erroneous. ‘Thus, in estima- 
ting the amount of revenue derivable under the 
existing law for one year ending this day, he 
places the amount at $24,500,000. The first quar- 
ter had expired when the estimate was made, and 
the actual returns showed a revenue of $8,861,932 
14. Hence he had only three-quarters of the year 
to fill up by estimates, which he places at the sum 
of $15,638,067 86, thus making the $24,500,000. 
By actual returns now received, the revenue of the 
first three-quarters of the same year proves to be 
$20,411,915 42; and the estimate now made for 
the last quarter, expiring to-day, is $6,200,000, 
thus making the actual revenue of the same fiscal 
year $26,611,915 42, instead of the $24,500,000 
supposed by the Secretary of the Treasury six 
months since. This great mistake of more than 
two millions of dollars, it will be remembered, 
occurred notwithstanding the law on which the 
estimate was based had been in force three years, 
and ever} facility for an accurate calculation was 
at the command of that officer. If such errors 


have actually occurred in regard to estimates upon | 


the operation of a law which has thus been tried, 
what allowance shall we make for erroneous esti- 
mates of the same officer when based upon a law 
which we have not tried? If the light of expe- 


rience has pointed so wide from the true result | 


under the tariff act of 1842, how far away has 
imagination beguiled the judgment in regard to a 
tari? then existing in hope alone, and practised 
only in the gambols of fancy ? 

Mr. Chairman, you are now prepared to hear 
that the Secretary of the Treasury has estimated 
the revenue under the present tariff, forthe year 
ending on the 30th of June, 1847, at only $22,500,- 
000; while he sapposes, under the proposed bill, 
the revenue would far exceed $26,000,000. Actual 
experience will not warrant any such conclusion. 
It should be remembered that the fiscal year closes 
annually on the 30th of June. 
yielded a revenue in 1844 of $26,183,570 94; in 


The present law | 


| 1834. .....! 
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1845 $27,528,112 70; in 1846 $26,611,915 42. 
What good reason is there to presume that the 
revenue under the existing law will fall down to 
$22,500,000 in the year 1847? 

By this bill, although it is proposed to reduce 
the average rate of duty upon imported goods from 
36 to about 24 per cent., yet the friends of this bill 
alleged that from the operation of three causes, 
resulting from such reduction, the amount of rev- 
enue which will be raised from this lower rate of 
duties will exceed the sum, which would be col- 
lected under the tariff act of 1842 by $3,500,000. 
I proceed to examine these causes. 

The first item constituting this supposed increase 
of revenue consists in the anticipated sale of a 
larger quantity of public lands, yearly, than has 
hitherto found market. The following table ex- 
hibits the amount of these sales for the last twelve 
years: 

Amount received. 


Year. Number of ueres sold. 





$6,099,981 


04 








4,658,245 71-100 

1835. ...++| 12,564,478 85-100 15,999,804 13 
1836....--!| 20,074,865 92-100 | 25,167,833 06 
1Sicsecss! 5,601,108 12-100 7,007,523 14 
1838......| 3,514,907 42-100 4,305,564 64 
1839....-.| 4,976,382 &7-100 6,463,556 78 
1840......| 2,236,889 74-100 2,789,637 53 
184]......}| 1,164,796 11-100 1,463,364 06 
1842......} 1,199,217 58-100 1.417.972 06 
1843......) 1,605,264 06-100 2.016.044 30 
1844......| 1,754,763 13-100 2,205,850 82 
1845......} 1,843,695 94-100 2,468,276 51 

Total. | 61,124,610 45-100 | 77,405,408 07 


The bill for the graduation of the price of public 
lands, as reported by the committee, provides that 
when the lands shall have been in the market ten 
years, the price shall be reduced from adollar and a 
quarter toa dollar an acre; anda reduction of twen- 
ty-five cents per acre for each period of five years 
thereafter, until they shall have been in the market 
thirty years, when such Jands as remain unsold 
shall be ceded to the States in which they lie. 
The bill also provides for the cession of the public 
lands which have already been in the market thirty 
years or upwards, and remain unsold, to the re- 
spective States in which they are situated. 

The following table exhibits the amount of pub- 
lic land which has been in market twenty-five 
years or upwards, and which, by virtue of this 
graduation bill, will, within two years after its 
passage, be ceded to the following named States, 
to wit: 

Names of States. 
Ohio. oeewes 
Indiana.... 
Illinois .... 
Missouri... 
Mississippi. 
Louisiana .. 
Alabama... 


Number of acres. 
cme. SS 
See wee ads Lewes 
3,965,104 
2,307 ,225 
4,146,878 
1,141,605 


‘vee ewe bees oon) See 


see eee 
eee eeee 
ee 
ee 


ee ee ee 


POMMIERE csvcsccsesiseeves | SI 
17,804,557 


The amount of public lands surveyed, and now 
actually in the market and subject to private 
entry, is 133,307,457 acres; of which 27,075,77% 
acres have been in the market not exceeding five 
years; 33,272,508 acres have been in the market 
more than five and not exceeding ten years; 
23,435,956 acres, more than ten and not exceeding 
fifteen years; 10,533,067 acres more than fifteen 
and not exceeding twenty years; 21,185,596 acres 
more than twenty and not exceeding twenty-five 
years; 15,178,825 acres more than twenty-five and 
not exceeding thirty years; and 2,625,732 acres 
have been in market more than thirty years. 

Let it be remembered that the public lands have 
been purchased of the various Indian tribes at a 
great expense. ‘The amount required for the sup- 
ply of the Indian Department this year is estimated 
at $1,649,791 44, and will exceed that sum. The 
expense of surveys and the maintenance of land 
offices make up another sum worthy of attention. 
Yet the Commissioner of the Land Office recom- 
mends the immediate gift of this seventeen and a 


‘| half millions of acres of the public lands to the 
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States in which they lie. What shall be the num- 
ber of millions of acres, which shall be hereafter 
ceded to these States by virtue of this bill, time 
alone can determine. Yet it is supposed that this 
graduation bill, reported by the Committee on 
Public Lands, will become a law. ¢ 

But, sir, the project of permanently increasing 
the public revenue by any scheme of graduation in 
the price of publie lands, ts utterly fallacious. In 
1834, 1835, and 1836, the speculators purchased a 
larger amount of the public domain than ean be 
occupied in fifteen years to come. Many of these 
lands are of the first quality, and favorably located 
for farming purposes, Yet these very lands, though 
costing $1 25 per acre, are now hawked in the 
market places for want of buyers at fifty cents the 
acre, Great as the tide of emicration to the West 
is, ithas by no means exhausted the purchases 
made ten years since. Whatman will move from 
the State of New York to Hlinois and purchase 
him a farm there, merely because he can purchase 
it at twenty-five or fifty dollars less than the pres- 
ent Government prices? Not one. They must 
be moved by some higher incentive than so small 
asum of money. Those lands will be purchased, 
and the country peopled, at the present prices of 
public lands, as fast as the surplus population of 
the old States and the influx of foreteners will 
allow. Will not the ambition of this Administra- 
tion be satisfied, though it shall fail to people every 
eighty acre lot in the West and Southwest during 
its continuation in power? It is the want of peo- 
ple, and not any excessive price of public lands, 
which will render the graduation bill nugatory as 
a revenue measure. F : 

On examining the table of the sales of public 
lands, to which I have alluded, it will be seen that 
anxiety for speculation is far more effective, as a 
moving cause in the sale of the public lands, than 
diminution of price or the inerease of population. 
Nevertheless, if the prices be kept at the present 
fair value, the increase of population in these new 
States will prove a source of national wealth, wor- 
thy the fertility of the soil which invites the atten- 
tion of the emigrant. But an increase of sales 
stimulated by a reduction of price, if such a thing 
were possible, or from a desire of speculation, 
would be of short duration and of no beneficial 
result. When one lot is sold, the contizuous one 
is rendered more valuable from that cause alone. 
Should refuse land finally remain in a given tract, 
then, and not until then, is the time for the scheme 
of eraduation to begin. 

The second project relied upon for the increase 
of revenue, is the diminution of the rate of duties 
in England upon breadstuffs imported into that 
kingdom. The British Parliament propose to re- 
duce the duty on wheat to about the average of 
twenty cents the bushel, and on some other main 
articles of food in about the same ratio. This duty 
is to remain three years, and then it is to be re- 
duced to a still lower rate. It is supposed, by the 
several gentlemen who advocate the doctrine of 
free trade, that this circumstance will induce the 
English traders to purchase immense quantities of 
American produce for consumption in that island; 
and that the vessels which shall convey it, will fill 
our seaports with the fabrics of British manufac- 
tures, by way of returning cargo. Should these 
hopes be realized, this increase of our imports 
derived from foreign goods brought into this coun- 
try would be worthy of attention. But if we re- 
duce our duties upon imported goods to a low rate 
for the purpose of propping up this trade with 
England, we may derive a less amount of revenue 


‘ than we now collect from the same source; not- 


withstanding the amount of goods imported may 
be greatly enhanced. 

A very great reduction of our imposts on foreign 
goods, and the giving our importing merchants 


| credit for duties by means of the proposed ware- 


housing system, may encourage the merchants to 
order vast importations, and thereby incur heavy 
debts to the merchants of the mother country. 
But experience warns us to beware. No man can 
desire a return of the revulsion of 1837. Last 
year our imports amounted to $117,254,564, and 
our exports to $114,646,606. If our imports are 
allowed greatly to exceed our exports, a debt will 
be incurred, which must be paid in specie. The 
effect of a large draft for specie upon our mer- 


| chants, with which to liquidate debts contracted 
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abroad, always has brought upon us, and always 
will produce, commercial distress. Instead of ac- 
complizhing a general increase of trade, these fluc- 
tuations tend to cripple and circumscribe commer- 
cial enterprise, 

| know that great reliance is placed upon our ca- 
! ty to pay for foreign goods by means of ship- 
ping bore adstufls to England, and Il am not disposed 
to deny that the modification of the British corn 


] | 
mau Wii 


somewhat promote the exportation of our 
that country; but to what ex- 


nt, remains to be shown. Although the past year 


rplus produce to 


has been a season of scarcity in Great Britain, and 
the modifieation of her corn laws is on the eve of 
‘ urnmation, yet provisions have fallen in price 
there and in our own market, far beyond the an- 
{ itior of the most sagacious observe rs Flour 
is J elling in the New York market at $4 the 
barrel, and the provisions imported into England 
have filled her storehouses to overflowing. The 
! h-praised abolition of the corn laws searcely 
produce cripple in the commercial current of the 
world. ‘The etleet of this modification upon the 
American market not felt, although its pas we 
i led anew era in the history of commer- 
cial prosperity. Depend upon it, disappointment 
awaits us, if we rely upon any considerable in- 
crease of revenue from this source, Eneland will 


trade for her bread where she can buy it the che ip- 


est, and she will not purchase at all when she is 
not hunery. 


1 shall 


oft 


not take time to show that little or no in- 
he « xpect d from the adop- 


tion of the warehousing system, put forth as the 


cre reverue can 
third great measure to sitpply the deficiency in the 
national 


mMmcome 


worthy of remark, that this tariff bill is 


based upon these three measures, neither of which 
hia received as yet the sanction of law. The 
eraduation bill is now in this Flouse, remaining to 
be acted on. We are not certain that the English 


be modified, and the warehouse bill 
Ifa care- 
would erect a house, it 1s quite common 


corn law will 
has pa 
ful n 

for him to lay the foundation before he raises the 
super Why has not this House taken 
up these other bills, alleged to be so essential to 
tive 


ed neither branch of Congress. 


man 
tructure. 


support of this new tariff, before acting upon 
Does the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means believe that the 
graduation bill can pass either branch of Congress ? 

a bill, the apparent object of which is to reduce 
the price of public lands, but the effect of which, if 
it passes in its present form, will be, to give these 
' We 
nt here so to squander the public do- 
main. ‘The people will not approve of this gigantic 

f plunder—a scheme which holds out a 
hribe to the new States to vote for it, and makes 
up a capital for politicians to trade upon. 

In whatever aspect this tariff bill shall be viewed, 
it seems to me that the conclusion will be the same, 
which ts, that it will yield a revenue far below the 

This 
alone constitutes a sufficient reason to induce me 
to vote against the me 


this ereat measure? 


j 


ds to the States in which they are situate. 


were now. Ke 


me ot 


necessary demands of this Government. 


sure, ‘The present tariff has 


Now, 


yielded an unexpected amount of imposts. 


with our immense habilities on our hands, we are 
by this bill about to reduce the reve nue upon im- 
posts from twenty-six and a half millions to twenty 


millions, Or less than thatsum. If an individual 


were about to enlarge his expenditures, would it 
not be wise in him, at the same time, to examine 
into and provide adequate means for payment? I 
ereatly mistake the intelligence of the country, 


if they shall not condemn, in the most decided 
terms, the weak and incongruous policy, which dic- 
tates a large increase of the public expenditure S, 
nd, at the same time, unnecessarily reduces the 
means of payment far below the ordinary require- 
ments of Government in time of peace. Sir, this 
whole scheme is predicated upon theory. It 
theoretical in form, and its chief props are nothing 
more than the creations of a fervid imagination. 
The tests of experience and the well-settled laws 
of trade, so far as they can be made to cast light 
upon the subject, disclose a labyrinth of counter 
currents, utterly at war with each other and incon- 
sistent with themselves. 
But to counterbalance the effect of reducing the 
duty upon some of the necessaries, and many of 
the luxuries of life, imported into our country, the 


is 
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honorable gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Jones,] 
proposes to lay conditionally a duty of 20 per cent. 
on tea and coffee, both of which articles are now 
free of imposts. The gentleman claims, that those 
articles are luxuries; and that, therefore, they 
should be liable to taxation. In the same sense, 
wheat is a luxury, because you can live on pota- 
toes; all viands are luxuries, because you can live 
upon corn; all of our ordinary wearing apparel, 


in this sense, also may be raised into the rank of 


luxuries, be cause a people can be clad with the 
bark of trees and the skins of beasts. No, sir; 
whatever has been introduced into common use, 
and is of itself awholesome, nutricious, and | may 
say, an indispensable beverage, should never be 
abused by the name of luxury. But why reduce 
the duty on imported cloths and foreign delicacies 
below the revenue standard, and settle down upon 
the tea-table for the support of Government? Why 
tax the poor, the free laborers of the North, who 
use this beverage daily, and leave the wealthy 
owners of the three millions of southern bondmen, 
who are never allowed to drink tea and coffee, com- 
paratively free from this taxation? If you would 
make the Administration odious—if you would 
remind the whole people every morning and every 
evening, most thoroughly, of the highest manifes- 
tation of folly, then tax the tea and tax the coffee. 
You may raise from that source two millions of 
dollars; but you will alienate the affections of more 
millions of people from the officers of their choice. 
In whatever form funds shall be raised to defray 
the expenses of Government, the system in the 
end amounts to taxation. The sum paid into 
the treasury is always drawn from the pockets of 
the people. If it is raised from impost duties, 
then the tax is mainly paid by the consumer; if 
by a direct assessment upon real and personal pro- 
perty, then the possessor must sustain the bur- 
den. Experience has shown that a direct assess- 
ment on real and personal estate, however equitable 
in theory, is far from being accurate in practice. 
Kivery conceivable guard may be resorted to for 
the purpose of equalizing the assessment; and yet, 
such is the facility with which money may be 


secretly invested, that no oath or penalty has ever | 


secured an assessment upon half of this species of 
capital, Fence, the man best able to pay the high- 
est tax, has the greatest facility for evading it. 
But the husbandman cannot conceal his land and 
chattels, if he would; hence he, though less able, 
must always meet a full assessment. Our national 
Constitution provides, that all direct tax shall be 
assessed according to representation. But repre- 
sentation is not based upon property; nor 1s it 
founded upon population, Such are the institu- 
tions in some of the States, and such our Consti- 
tion, that in representation five slaves are counted 
for three persons only. It is obvious, that what- 
ever may be said of this ratio in regard to represen- 
tation, when reduced to the basis of taxation, it is 
far from being just. Yet, in this age of reform, 
when theory is taken for fact, and fancy is allowed 
to supply the place of experience, it will not be 
difficult to find legislators who sigh for direct taxa- 
tion. They long to hear the tap of the marshal at 
the door, demanding payment of funds with which 
to support the Government. Let it be remember- 
ed, that the State of New York, upon the present 
basis, would have to pay nearly four millions of 
dollars annually, with which to meet the re- 
quirements of the General Government in time of 
peace. It requires no great sagacity to discover, 
that the adoption of such a scheme would bring 
out a storm of indignation, neither agreeable to 
contemplate, nor easy to withstand. Send the tax 


ratherer around once to collect a direct tax for the 


support of the General Government, and he never 
would go again. I have alluded to this subject, 
not that rt has been made an issue upon the bill 
now under discussion, but because the plan has 
been spoken of in terms of praise. Let the en- 
thusiastic admirer of this project, in addition to 
the other difficulties attending it, also ponder upon 
the expense of carrying it into effect, and the diffi- 
culty of making up the deficiency, occasioned by 
the pecuniary embarrassment of various States, as 
yet unable to pay their own liabilities, and he will 
find a theme affording ample scope for the exercise 
of his keenest perception—a subject which will 
task the highest powers of political analysis. 


The honorable gendeman from Indiana, [Mr. |! 





[June 30, 


Ho. or Reps. 
Owen,] for the purpose of showing what wisdom 
could be gathered from experience, went far ba: k 
into the history of the Old World, and spread be- 
fore us a catalogue of enactments so unlike any- 
thing now contemplated, as to cast but little helt on 
this subject, either by way of analogy or antithesis 
I was interested by the very clever way in which 
he dressed up these crumbling skeletons of | 
past, and marshalled them before us, like ¢| 
friars in a world of darkness. But the vision has 
past, and the argument gone. His allusion to the 
history of the revenue laws of this country seemed. 
at the time, to have a more direct bearing on ¢) > 
subject. 


| 
ne 


oomy 


ie 


He alluded to the fact that our first rey- 
enue bill, passed in 1789, imposed a very low rate 
, of duties, although the country was then in debt 
nearly eighty millions of dollars; and stated that 
‘*our manufactures were all in their earliest jp. 
‘fancy, and many just struggling into existence— 
‘that then, if ever, a high scale of duty was 
‘required, and a heavy protection justifiable,” 
At that time there was not a cotton-mill in the 
United States, and perhaps not a manufacto ry o 
woollen goods. Capital, and mechanics, and op- 
eratives were needed, with which to begin this 
branch of business. So far as that act had refer- 
ence to protection, it was more the suggestion of 
an opinion upon the policy of protection, than any 
decisive movement to that effect. Whatever, there- 
fore, there may have been of argument in the hon- 
orable gentleman’s remarks upon this point, must 
have related to the question of revenue. But here 
also, when the material facts are seen, the arey 
ment of the gentleman vanishes. <A nation able to 
ay up its liabilities, should not allow any great 
ength of time to elapse before meeting its engage- 
ments. So late as 1827 there were upwards of 
thirteen millions of this very debt, contracted be- 
fore 1789, remaining unpaid. Forty years to pay 
the public debt in, is not an example which it 
would be expedient to follow. 

When the tariff of 1842 was passed, no Demo- 
crat believed it to be the best bill which could be 
framed. On some articles the duty is so high as 
to result in prohibition; on some, it affords no ad- 
equate protection. The consumer is injured by 
some of its provisions, because certain foreign 
manufactures are not allowed to come in reason- 
able competition with similar articles manufactured 
here. The wool-growers of our own country have 
felt the deleterious effects of the immense amount 
of wool imported, at seven cents the pound, upon 
the ad valorem duty of only five percent. ‘The 
most expensive silks pay no higher duty thana 
cheaper but more useful article. Foreign hides are 
| permitted by it to run down the price of our own 
article to a very low rate, and nominal duties were 
placed upon commodities never imported. : 

A few amendments to the tariff law of 1842 
would remedy the evils contained in it, without 
reducing, but increasing the public revenue, now 
so much needed. This is what the country ex- 
pected; Not to give up the principle of protection, 
but to place it on a footing which should afford 
adequate encouragement to the industry of the 
country, and at the same time do justice to the 
consumer. 

In accordance with this principle, the President 
‘of the United States, prior to the election of 1544, 

in a letter to Mr. Kane, of Pennsylvania, disclosed 
his views upon the subject of the tariff in connex- 
ion with encouragement to domestic industry. 
read an extract from this letter: 


“T am in favor of a tariff for revenue; such a one as 
will yield a sufficient amount to the treasury to defray the 
expenses of the Government economically administered. In 
adiusting the details of a revenue tariff I have heretotore 
sanctioned such moderate discriminating duties as would 
produce the amount of revenue needed, and at the same 
time afford a reasonable incidental protection to our home 
industry. I am opposed to a tariff for protection merely, and 
not for revenue. 

“ Acting upon these general principles, it is well known 
that I gave my support to the policy of General Jackson's 
administration on this subject. I voted against the tariff act 
of 1828 I voted for the act of 1832, which contained modi- 
fications of some of the ohjectionable provisions of the act 
of 1228. As a member of the Committee of Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives, I gave my assent to 
a bill reported by that committee in December, 1832, making 
further modifications of the act of 1828, and making also 
discriminations in the imposition of the duties which it pro- 
posed, That bill did not pass, but was superseded by the 
bill commonly called the Compromise bill, for which I 
|} voted.”? 


This letter was interfled as a public manifesta 
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It was published in all of the Democratic journals, 
and read at the political meetings. — It was then 
supposed to embrace the Democratic doctrine of 


limiting the revenue to the wants of the Govern- | 


ment, and so adjusting the imposition of duties as 


to afford protection to home industry. It is true | 
that this principle of protection was not new with 


him. It has been in practice from 1789, and ex- 
pressly adopted by every Administration since the 
organization of our Government. I deem this 


letter of the more importance, because it contained | 
the pledge which won the election of our Chief 


Magistrate. The sentiments there expressed are 
the ‘sentiments of the people. For one, I am pre- 
pared to vote for any bill which shall tend to cor- 
rect the imperfections of the existing tariff, pro- 
viding it does not contain other features equally 
or more objectionable. 


The provisions of any tariff law, which abso- | 
lutely prohibit the importation of foreign fabrics, | 


can neither be just in principle or sound in policy. 
A fair competition between foreign and domestic 
manufactured commodities must have a beneficial 
effect upon the country. 


ments in the United States, and that all our wool 
and our cotton must be sent across the Atlantic for 


manufacture, to be returned to us in the shape of | 


cloth, can it be maintained that our country would 
profit by the operation? ‘The expense of the man- 
ufacture would add from three to seven hundred 
per cent. to the value of the stock. A constant 
draft would be kept upon the country to liquidate 
the balances against us. But if we manufacture 
the main part of the fabrics used in the country, 
our funds are not thereby required to cross the 
Atlantic. No country in the world is better adapted 
to the raising of sheep and the growth of wool than 
the valley of the Mississippi. -The ease with which 
the article of wool is transported to market, offers, 
in that section, a great inducement to this branch of 
farming. That enterprising people, aware of the 
advantages of their position, have embarked ex- 
tensively in this business. 
facture their own wool into cloth, a large amount 
of money paid for its transportation to the eastern 
States, and for its manufacture there, would be kept 
in the country where the wool is grown. Add to 
this the expense of carrying the cloth back to the 


profits of the manufacturer and merchant, and it is 
easy to decide whether the valley of the Missis- 
sippi does not make an incalculable sacrifice in not 
fostering manufactories at home. But suppose 
that a revenue law shall be passed which shall 
chiefly shut up our eastern factories, and thus 


send to Great Britain the raw material, to be re- | 
turned to the same valley in the shape of cloth, | 


with the cost of manufacture and the profits of 


merchants added to the expense of transportation, || 


and I leave it to the western ‘‘ free trader’’ to say, 
how much the sober and hardworking farmers of 
the West are to profit by the experiment. 
upon it they will at some day learn, that the manu- 
facture of their own apparel in the vicinity in which 
they live, in addition to improving their market for 


produce, will not only add to the general wealth of || ple will naturally fall back to the employment from 


nels ; | elr || whence they came. 
Specie from seeking employment in a foreign | 


ry . . 

I The time must and will come when the | 
importance of domestic manufactories will be seen, | 
when the value of a steady home market over the | 


the neighborhood, but will tend to prevent their 


market. 
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tion of the President’s opinion upon this subject. | 


Sut let it be remembered | 
that a market at home is far better, both for the |! 
manufacturer and the consumer, than a foreign one, | 
Suppose that we had no manufacturing esiablish- | 


If they should manu- | 


! | has encouraged the domestic manufacture of this 
place where the wool was grown, and the ordinary || 


Depend | 
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market, engrossed by the British capitalists, will 
soon exhibit the fruits of the new impulse, by such 
an advance in prices as will materially cool the 
new-born patriotism now suddenly springing into 
such vigorous growth under the name of “ free 
trade.”’ 

The effect of such a fair competition as I have | 


| named, between foreien and domestic articles of 


manufacture, is not unlike competition in the car- 
rying trade. Suppose the productive soil of the 
vast West had no outlet for its surplus produce but 
through the medium of a single canal, what would 
be the cost of transportation? A second channel 
of communication would reduce the price fifty per 
cent. So the public, when accommodated bv a 
single line of boats on our navigable rivers, pay 
the exorbitant charge for a passare with some re- 
luctance, and never shed tears at the appearance of 
an opposition steamer making its majestic way over 
the tide and sweeping along our crowded landing- 
places. Lay the axe at the root of competition, 
and you will pay a penalty equivalent to the folly | 
which dictated the measure. ; 
The price of an article is regulated by the amount 
in the market and the requirements of the con- 


sumer, more than by the cost of the commodity. || 
Suppose that no American manufactories had ever |! 


been put in operation, will any man claim that | 
prices would now be as low as they really are? 


market, and dealt out to us goods at her own prices. 
Competition, three thousand miles away, between | 
the mechanics and manufacturers of that country, | 
would not have reduced prices here like competition 
between that country and this, as well as com- 
petition between individual manufacturers in both 
countries carried onin the same markets at the same 
time. To illustrate this subject further, allow me to 
refer to the salt trade. At this time there are abont 
sixteen millions of bushels of salt consumed in the 
United States annually. About one-half of this 
amount is imported, and nearly one-quarter of it 
manufactured in a single town in the central part of 
the State of New York. 
State tax upon salt manufactured at Salina so kept | 
up the price, as greatly to circumscribe the amount 
of sales. More enlightened legislation has greatly 
diminished the effect of these duties, and now the 


| Salina salt meets the foreign article at tidewater. 


This liberal legislation, in connexion with a duty | 
imposed by the General Government on foreign salt, | 
eae : | 
necessary of life, and in fifteen years has reduced | 
the price upon foreign as well as domestic salt in 


| the city of New York fifty percent. This business 
alone has withdrawn from the pursuits of agricul- |! 


ture ten thousand inhabitants, and brought them | 
into villages, not to pursue the business of manufaec- 
turing salt alone, but making up those little worlds 


| where each trade and pursuit is a necessary con- || 


stituent to the maintenance of the whole. There 
may be two thousand men engaged in this salt 
manufacture at Salina, including nersons emploved 
in furnishing fuel and casks for these works. But 
the effect of this business is to draw a great number 


of persons from that common source, agricultural |) 
| pursuits, to engage in the thousand employments 
of which the manufacture of salt is the nucleus. 


Destroy this main branch of business, and the neo- | 


The same rule is applicable to the great number 
of villages and some cities, begun and grown upon 


| inducements held out by the erection of cotton and | 


woollen manufactories. [ do not over-estimate the | 
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| founded upon no conceivable principle, and utterly 
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are imported, they will not be manufactured at 
home. It follows, then, pretty clearly, that the 
amount of goods manufactured in this country will 
be diminished in proportion to the increase of im- 
portation. How, then, can it be said, with even 
a plausible reason, that a law which shall greatly 
increase our imports is not going to cripple our 
manufacturing interests ? Surely we see nothing 
in the bill ealeulated to increase the amount of 
goods to be consumed in this country. This is a 
branch of the subject somewhat difficult to weave 
into the nice theories spread before us in such pro- 
fusion. 

It is possible that the duty of 30 per cent. upon 
woollen goods will enable the manufacturer to keep 
his works in operation. Of this, however, 1 am 
not an adequate judge. But IT cannot resist the con- 
clusion that this proposed diminution from 40 to 30 
per cent. on the manufactured article, will reduce 
the price of wool ina like proportion. ‘The man- 
ufacturers will not keep their mills in operation at 
They will sooner stop them. If the cloth 
is imported, of course the amount of domestic wool 
for the supply of our home market will be dimin- 
ished. The reduction of the duty on wool import- 
ed costing over seven cents the pound from an 
amount equivalent to 40 per cent. to a duty of 30 
per cent., must reduce the price of that article. 


a loss. 


|| Experience will prove, that instead of aiding the 
| England would then have had the control of the | 


wool grower, the proposed tariff will diminish the 
price of this great staple. 

Such is the capacity of this country—so full of 
activity and natural resourees—that it will continue 
to prosper under unwise legislation far beyond any 
other of which we have intelligence. But it does 
not from thence follow that we can sun the round 
of injurious experiments with impunity. Such is 
the connexion of legislation with every branch of 
business, and such the union between the various 
pursuits in life, that the slightest jar in one is felt 
by every other interest. Can the manufacturer or 
mechanic prosper when the former is unfortunate ? 
Will the tiller of the ground find a ready return for 
his toil when the mechanic and manufacturer are 
distressed ? Will commerce spread her sails upon 
the call of poverty? No. They are all parts of 
one rreat system, all suffering when one is afflicted, 
and all more or less dependant upon the wisdom of 
legislation. 

Such is the present demand of the treasury upon 
the country, that a low rate of duties is wholly 
out of the question. Noman has ever yet drawn, 
and no sane man ever will attempt to draw, in this 
or any other country, a bill of horizontal imposts. 
This oracular number of 20 per cent. duties, held 
up as the only notch on the political balance-beam 
in which justice and policy meet, is wholly ideal, 
incapable of being reduced to practice. In theory, 
there may be such a thing as a revenue standard. 
In theory, there is a point in the rate of duty im- 


| posed upon imported commodities, which will 
| yield the greatest possible amount of revenue, and 
| will not admit of a rise or depression without cur- 
| tailing the revenue. 


Where shall we find this cel- 
ebrated revenue standard, generated by the nature 
of things and sustained by immutable principle? 
Why, sir, everywhere. ‘To-day, on spirits, it is 
probably over 100 per cent.; on wool, woollen and 
cotton fabrics, between 20 and 40 per cent.; oniron, 
between 30 and 50 per cent.: thus varying through 
the whole list of imported articles, and through 
every quality of the same article. ‘To-morrow, the 
change in prices or in capacity for supply or re- 
quirements of the market, may also change the 


fluctuations of a foreign one, will be appreciated. | 
Will it be of the least possible benefit to any class 
of our citizens to expel the workman from the | 
loom, the laborers from their mines, and a large 
class of mechanics from their shops, to take refuge 
in the pursuits of agriculture? Already we have 
overstocked the market with farmers’ produce, and 
gentlemen seem disposed to believe, that by adding | 
more to this abundance, is manifestly to help the 
farmer! 

If we secure a fair competition, when our man- 
ufacturers fail to supply the market, or raise the 


per cent. for the highest rate of duty, upon the 
whole army of commodities. It would puzzle a 
sagacious financier or acute mathematician, to ex- 
tract from the moving atoms in this floating mass, 
the countless number of revenue standards, which 
in theory are exhibited. If, however, the revenue 
poh oad | means the greatest amount of revenue 
which the Government requires, without reference 
to the amount of duty which different articles are 
capable of producing, then the definition of the 
term is quite simple, and the term itself of no im- 
portance. But if the meaning of these words takes 


number employed or congregated im this country’ || 
| by means of the various manufactures, when I say, | 
that thev are equal to the population of New Or- 
leans, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, to- |; 
| gether. Strike these cities from the map of the 
| country, and the farmers in every part of the Union | 
would severely feel the effect in the price of his 
surplus produce. 
It is said that this law is not to curtail the amount 
| of manufactured goods, but only to prevent the ex- 
orbitant profits of the manufacturing establishments, 
and enable the consumer to purchase their fabrics 


price above its legitimate standard, foreign fabrics || 


will flow in to supply the deficiency, and reduce || pect to increase our revenue by a reduction of du- 


the price to its appropriate level. But pass a rev- 


cheaper. If this be sound, how do gentlemen ex- 


ties? In order to accomplish this, there must of 


into account the greatest amount of revenue which 
each article from titne to time is capable of yielding 
be assured that the political orthodoxy of every 


enue bill which shall cripple or close our factories, 
and send the iron trade across the water, and the 
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necessity be an immense increase in the importa- Democrat is in imminent danger. For it seems 
tion of manufactured goods. But if these goods ‘ that to be a true Democrat, a man must believe in 
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the true revenue standard; a thing which the muta- 
tions of trade may disclose to the politician, when 
the electric spark shall consent to stand still to be 
gazed upon by the philosopher. The honorable 
gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Owen,] has said 
that this rule of 20 per cent. duties was fired upon 
by Mr. Clay and Wr. Galhoun in 1833. But is it 
sUppOSs ible that they or any other men could look 
through all e¢ ; and by a single 
the maze of trade, changeable as 


mine time, 


glance 
upon the restless 
ocean which rocks it, cateh arbitrary number 
that should be always the immaculate st undard, by 
which commerce, manufactures, publie expendi- 
tures, in time of war and of peace, should be meas- 
ured? Did not rate of duties in 1842 run 
President Tyler’s administration aground for the 
want of funds? This measure of imposts, memo- 
rable only as a magnificent failure, is of no force 
as a precedent. 
and iti 


this 


san argument against itself, 
Protection, by means of our revenue law Ss, con- 
fined within its proper limits, has always been 
the doctrine of the Democratic party. 
be no doubt : 


The re can 
of the continuance of this policy. 
The questiongs, Who shall continue it? Some of 
our political opponents have heretofore advocated 
a hich tariff for the sake of protection, W hether the 
Government needed venue not. This 
principle we have steadily opposed. We have op- 
posed il suecce asfully. But since Great Britain Is 
about to reduce her duty on breadstutis, a mania 
has seized upon us, and gentlemen for that cause 
seem prepared to undo the work of halfa century. 
Should a friend politely offer youa pinch of snuff, 
would you, in return, exhibitmuch wisdom by cast- 
ine your whole fortune at his feet? 


the rm or 


Because Ene- 
land is about to modify her corn laws (perhaps to 
be restored in a twelvemonth,) and thus to afford 


greater facilities to her own mechanics and manu- | 


facturers, to compete with ours, shall we beso weak 
us to shut up our factories and leave her to clothe 
us at any price which she may demand? When has 
Great Britain ever done an act tending to cripple 


this branch of her industry? Has she thrown 


open her ports free of duty to the manufactures of 


France or Italy? Does she admit our sugar, our 
immense quantities of tobacco, our timber, our 
butter, cheese, tallow, and wool, free of imposts ? 
The reduction of her corn laws has been broucht 
about to aid her manufacturers, by rendering food 
cheaper, and thus enabling them to sell their fab- 
rics ata lower rate. In return for this supposed 
benefit, we do not propose to open our ports to the 
products of the English farmer free of duty. No; 
this would be of no avail: for we can produce these 
necessaries of life at a lower rate than England 
can. What, then, shallwe do? Why, sir, sacri- 
fice the only freat interest in our power to cripple 
or destroy—our manufactories. And this is called 
doing justice to ourselves and our parent country! 

W henever an alteration in the present tariff shall 
be made, in my judgment the change should be 
gradual. ‘This instantaneous leap from the ex- 
treme of protection to its Opposite, cannot be ser- 
viceable to the country, it is the coming of the 
tornado, rather than the mild and invigorating 
shower. 

I will not take time to enumerate the objection- 
able items in the bill under consideration. These 
alone should be sufficient to induce any man to 


vote against it. The principles upon which the 
bill rests, when understood, constitute a suffi- 
cient commentary upon the items. Such has 


been the insatiate thirst for imitating the old no- 
tions, and long since rejected schemes of Great 
Britain, that it is now proposed to avoid all specific 
duties, and go back to an ad valorem rate. The 
British tariff act of 1787 was founded chiefly upon 
this basis. But on examination of the defects of 
the plan, both in principle and in practice, that 
Government has been adopting the system of spe- 
cific duties in all cases where specific duties can be 
conveniently applied. Itis true, that for the want 
of appropriate designations for goods of the same 
sort, but ef different qualities, specific duties can- 
not be applied to all articles. But wherever a 
suitable designation to an article can be given, spe- 
cific duties should be adopted. Itis true you can 
make specific duties which shall operate with great 
injustice, by running into the extremes of either 
immoderately high, or unjustifiably low duties. 


By the system of specific duties, the gross injustice || rem rate of duties. I cannot suppose that the | 
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The Tariff—Mr. Jenkins. 


in placing an inaceurate valuation upon imported 
goods, may be prevented. Even if the appraiser 
be an honest man, his capacity to judge accurately 
of the value of an article, affords a slender protec- 
tion to the parties in interest, and to the country. 
But if he be a dishonest man, the facility for fraud, 
and the difficulty of detection, holds out a great 
inducement to its practice. Those most experi- 
enced on this subject, give it as their deliberate 
opinion that ad valorem duties, when levied and 
collected, do not exceed, on the average, two- 
thirds of the amount required by law. Take, for 
instance, the article of wool. The duty on im- 
ported wool, costing over seven cents a pound, is 
three cents specific, and thirty per cent. ad valo- 
rem—equivalent to an ad valorem duty of forty 
per cent. The amount of wool costing less than 
seven cents a pound imported last year, was 23,- 
382,097 pounds; and the amount imported costing 
over that sum, was only 450,943 pounds. Take 
into consideration that at least one-third of this 
low “price d wool is equal in quality to the common 
wool grown in our own country, and that it comes 
in competition with wool of domestic crowth, and 
we shall not be at much loss to discover that fraud 
exists in this traffic somewhere, and if the importer 
has profited, the wool-grower has been wronged 
by this scheme of ad valorem duties. This is a 
creat defect in the tariff of 1842, which, though it 
contains a great number of specific, embraces a 
needless number of ad valorem duties. The advo- 
cates of the present bill, instead of avoiding the 
errors of the past, have adopted the most promi- 
nent ones by wholesale; for there is not a specific 
duty to be found in the present bill. 

The objection as a principle to the scheme of ad 
valorem duties for the levy and collection of im- 
posts, is quite as manifest as is its injustice in prac- 
tice. If Government were to undertake to supply 
itself with a revenue, gne would suppose that its 
first object would be to secure an adequate amount 
of imposts, when imported goods are reduced to a 
low price. But upon the ad valorem principle, the 
amount of duty sinks with the price. When, 
therefore, money is scarce, and goods from that 
cause are low, importations will be small, and the 
amount of duty trifling. If from the abundance of 
goods the price of imported merchandise be low, 
still the duty will be comparatively small. 

As a source of incidental protection to home in- 
dustry, the ad valorem project will not bear inves- 
tization. When does the manufacturer of shoes, 
wool, cotton, iron, or any other article of traffic, 
need protection? Obviously when the imported 
article, having accumulated in the foreign port, 
forces its way into our markets, and from its abun- 
dance reduces the price down to a ruinous loss. 
Upon the coming of such a juncture, often to be 
met with in the history of commerce, the Ameri- 
can manufacturer must fail, unless he have an im- 
mense capital to carry him through the season of | 
depressed prices. But the man of small capital— 
the man over whom legislation should extend a 
steady and discreet panoply—must meet with cer- 
tain ruin. Once a bankrupt, when shall he again 
rise? But the foreign capitalist, having millions | 
at command, can well afford a severe loss fora 
season, if by that means he can permanently close 
the works of his weaker but more meritorious rival 
in America. If protected by specific duties, viz: 
agiven and permanent sum on each article im- 
ported, the American manufacturer is far less likely 
to be overwhelmed byjsuch an occurrence; for then 
excessive importation would be checked by the 
fixed rate of duties, always graduating relatively 
upwards as the price sinks, and downwards when 
the price rises. Ad valorem duties, on the con- 
trary, relatively rise when they should fall, and 
fall when they should rise; giving high protection 
when none is needed, and little protection when 
more is required; yielding an immense revenue in 
time of commercial prosperity, and sinking to in- || 
significance when Government is in want. 

No perfect system of taxation by way of revenue 
laws, or otherwise, ever has been or will be devised. 
It is far easier to see defects in them all than fully to 
comprehend the precise operation of either. But if 
one were to busy himself in the formation of a law 
which should the most effectually carry incidental 
destruction to the manufacturer, he could not fix | 
upon a plan more perfect than to adopt the ad valo- 
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portion to the rate of duty imposed. 


| eation as an universal rule. 1 
"apply to insulated and peculiar cases; but neither 
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manufacturers in this country will be absolutely 


ruined by this law, but I do believe that all 
branches of productive industry will be essentially 


injured by its operation. 

“This bill, if it should become a law, is to take 
effect the Ist of December next. By the sixth see. 
tion, all foreign goods coming into port under the 
tariff of 1842 are permitted to remain in store, and 
allowed to be taken out under the diminished rate 


of duties provided in this bill. The goods thus 


| suffered to remain over will diminish the amount 


of duties, which would otherwise be collectedunder 
the act of 1842, and swell the amount of duties 
under the present bill beyond its legitimate merits. 


This may at first give the present bill some renown 


as a revenue measure. But time will finally brip« 


| the principles of the bill to the appropriate test. It 
cannot shine for any great length of time upon a 
| borrowed lustre. 


Mr. Chairman, after we had incurred a heavy 
expense in carrying on the Mexican war, it seem- 
ed pretty clear that this bill, reported before that 
war was declared and intended as a revenue meas- 
ure in time of peace, ought to be postponed until 
the war should be brought to a close. The bill 


| was then praised as an adequate peace measure, 


Now it is applauded as an adequate war measure. 


| How the same bill can accommodate itself to these 


two widely different conditions of publie affairs, js 
a mystery of some consequence to the country, 
No one tolerably conversant with our financial 
condition, and who has a desire to have a tariff 
law enacted which should be a permanent revenue 
measure, adjusted with reference to incidental pro- 


| tection, can doubt but that this is an unfavorable 


time for the attainment of that object. Who can 


| tell how large a fund we shall want, until some 
| reasonable estimate can be made of the amount we 
| must expend in this unexpected war service? |s 
/any man so presumptuous as to allege that he can, 
| with any plausible pretence for accuracy, fix upon 
' arate of duties, which shall remain for years to 


come, as the settled law upon this subject? Why, 
then, push forward this measure until the country, 
rid of this state of hostilities, and settled down 
into repose, shall yield manifest and well-sustain- 
ed evidence of its capacities and its wants? Such 


'a season alone can afford a suitable opportunity 
for the establishment of a wise and durable finan- 


cial policy 
From the principles which I have attempted to 
elucidate, it is obvious that the low price of an 


article is not always dependant on a low or a high 


duty imposed upon imported goods. If we pro- 


| duce an abundance of any particular article in this 


country for home consumption, and a sufficient 


| number of persons be engaged in such production 


to keep up a brisk competition, the imposition of 
a high duty, generally, will not tend either to in- 
crease or diminish the price. When a high duty 
is imposed upon a commodity, the exclusive pro- 


| duction of a foreign country, it is manifest that 


such tariff will at once enhance the price in pro- 
» af « 

put if an 
article be produced in this country sufficient 1n 
part only to supply home consumption, the impo- 
sition of a duty will necessarily enhance the price. 


| In this case, however, such increase of price will 
| be likely to continue only for a season, if the re- 


sources of the country will readily admit of an 
abundant increase of the article to an amount equal 
to the entire wants of the home market. Hence 
it is seen that the two antagonistic theories so 
familiar to our ears, the one assuming that * the 
higher the duty the lower the prices, and the other 
claiming that *‘ the lower the duty the lower the 
price,” have neither of them any accurate appit- 
Either may justly 


by itself can encompass the whole round of our 
industrial interests and commercial relations. 
Whoever has read the documents of the present 


‘session, has not failed to notice that the old-fash- 


ioned Democratic principle, whereby the right has 
been recognised in the imposition of duties to dis- 
criminate in favor of domestic industry, (provide d 
the amount of imposts raised do not go beyond the 
wants of the Government,) has been made to give 

lace to a discrimination in favor of revenue only. 

he advocates of this new creed seem to suppose 
that you may constitutionally discriminate in favor 
of revenue; and if, by so doing, domestic industry 
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shall chance to be benefited, well; but if you bend 
the law in the least to favor domestic enterprise and 
industry, when the rate of duty has ascended 
above the celebrated oracular number—tienty per 
cent.—then such discrimination is unconstitutional, 
and the unfortunate advocates of it anti- Democratic. 
Upon this new and peculiar notion the bill under 
discussion has been chiefly framed. Yet these 
sage ex pounders of the Constitution profess to find 
authority somewhere, either in or out of that ven- 
erable instrument, allowing many commodities to 
be imported into this country free of imposts, 
although a large amount of duty might be gathered 
from such free articles. ‘These are contradictory 
but nice distinctions, put forth by the devotees of 
this new faith, well fitted to adorn a treatise, learned 
and elaborate, designating the precise point where 
extreme, attenuated thought ends, and the bliss of 
dreaming begins. Hand such musings over as a 

gis’ to transcendentalists; but do not introduce 
them upon the stage of sober legislation. They 
have done mischief. They may at some remote 
neriod amuse the curious, but the real business of 
life is at open war with their very elements. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall vote against this or any 
other tariff bill securing the collection of an inade- 
quate amount of revenue. I will vote for no gen- 
eral revenue bill which shall not in its formation 
embrace the principle of a moderate discrimination 
in favor of the American in preference to the Brit- 
ish producer. 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 


SPEECH OF MR. D. S. KAUFMAN, 
, OF TEXAS, 
In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Jwne 29, 1846. 


The bill providing for the reduction of the Tariff to 
a revenue standard being under consideration in 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union— 

Mr. KAUFMAN said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: I congratulate the friends of 
the revenue principle on the favorable auspices 
under which they have entered upon the discus- 
sion of this bill, It is known to you and the coun- 
try, that one of the favorite arguments of the friends 
of the protective policy at the North, has been that 
it would be suicidal in the United States to per- 
mit the introduetion of British manufactures into 
this country, while England closed her ports to 
our grain and breadstuffs. This argument, which | 
has done more than all others besides to make a pro- | 
tective tariff popular with the farmers of the North, 
has been lately silenced; for we have just received 
the gratifying intelligence that the old and aristo- 
eratic corn laws of England have been repeaied, 
and that henceforth our farmers will find a market 


for the products of their soil in ports hitherto closed | 


tothem. To preserve that market, it is evidently 
our policy to reciprocate, as far as we can, and to 
remove all restrictions upon imports from abroad, 
so far as is not incompatible with raising the rev- 
enue necessary to keep the wheels of the Federal 
Government in motion, 

But, Mr. Chairman, fruitful and inviting as is 
the question now legitimately under consideration, 
and deeply interested as my constituents are in its 
proper disposition, | do not now propose to dis- 
cuss it. In the wide range allowed to debate, when 
the House has resolved itself into committee, 
another question has been raised by members in 
their discussion of this bill, which demands my 
first and especial attention. I allude, sir, to the 
Mexican war. While every patriot in the land 
feels a deep and abiding interest in its vigorous 
prosecution and speedy and successful termination, 
yet opinions have been advanced in this debate 
which peculiarly concern the people whom I have 
the honor in part to represent on this floor. In the 
hasty zeal of certain gentlemen to attack the Pres- 
ident for ordering the United States troops to 
march to the Rio Grande, (the western boundary 
of Texas, as defined by the constitution of my 
State,) they have struck a blow at the integrity of 
her soil which I must attempt to parry, and which, 
if their opinions were correct, would curtail the 
once **lone,”’ but now “ hright and particular star,’’ 
of one-half her fair proportions. 
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I shall first endeavor to show, Mr. Chairman, 
that the Rio Grande is riehtfally the western 
boundary of the State of Texas: and, in the second 
place, that if it was a matter of dowbt, yet, under 
the circumstances, it was the bounden duty of the 
President to act as he has done, and protect every 
inch of soil claimed by Texas in her fundamental 
law, and under her independent organization, from 
the pollution of foreign invaders, 

I confess, sir, that it sounded strange to mv ears, 
to hear, upon this floor, the right of Texas ques- 
tioned to the eastern bank of the Rio Grande. With 
a residence of upwards of nine years in that coun- 
try, mingling in its legislative councils, and among 
its citizens, many of whom had on the * tented 
field’? contributed to her independence, I say to 
you, and to this committee, that I have never heard 
her right questioned to the soil between the Nueces 
and Rio Grande; and to have done so would have 
been considered treason to * the Republic of Texas.’ 
May it be owing to the fact, they have not had the 
benefit of that ** bookish” information afforded the 
Representatives here, or to those other facts, that 
they have mingled in the fray which made Texas, 
throughout her wide limits, sovereign and inde- 
pendent, and that they have been accustomed to 
pay no regard to the expositions of Mexican di- 
plomacy, which claims, even at this day, the whole 
of Texas to the Sabine. , 

The honorable gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. 
Stepuens,] thinks the Rio Grande ** oueht to be” 
the western boundary of Texas: and what he 
thinks ought be, I will endeavor to show “is, and 
always has been,”’ the rightful boundary of Texas. 

That Texas extended to the Rio Grande, and 
belonged to the United States, previous to the 
transfer to Spain in 1819, I presume will not be 
questioned; if it were, I could produce, in proof 
of it, the concurring testimony of Jefferson, Mad- 
ison, Monroe, and indeed all our leading statesmen 
who have been on the stage of political action, from 
the purchase of Lowisiana, in 1803, to the present 
day. Mr. John Quincey Adams, in a letter to the 
Spanish minister, Don Onis, dated March 12, 
1818, says: * The claim of France always did ex- 
‘tend westward to the Rio Bravo. She always 
‘claimed the territory which you call Teaxas, as 
‘being within the limits, and forming a part of 
‘ Louisiana.” He [Mr. Apams] goes on to reite- 
rate a declaration made by Messrs. Monroe and 


| Pinckney in 1803, ‘* that the claim of the United 


‘States to the boundary of the Rio Bravo was as 
‘clear as their right to the island of New Orleans.’ 
And again, on the 31st October, 1818, he says: 
** Our title to Texas is established beyond the power 
of further controversy.”’ : 


Mr. Clay, also, in his celebrated Raleigh letter, 


previous to the last presidential election, says: **The 
‘United States acquired a title to Texas, extending, 
‘as I believe, to the Rio del Norte, by the treaty of 
‘Louisiana. They ceded and relinquished that 
‘title to Spain by the treaty of 1819, by which the 
‘ Sabine was substituted for the Rio del Norte, as 
¢ our western boundary.’ I micht here also quote 
the declaration of the celebrated British statesman, 
Mr. Huskisson, as to the western boundary of 
Texas: ‘ Designs are entertained by the people of 
‘the United States to get possession of the fertile 
‘and extensive Mexican province of Texas. They 
‘ look to all the cowntry between the Sabine and Bravo 
‘ del Norte as a territory that must, ere lone, belong 
‘to their Union.’’ Speech, May 30, 1830. (The 
Rio Grande, Rio Bravo, and Del Norte, are differ- 
ent names for the same river.) 

Enough has been read to show, conclusively, that 
the ancient limits and boundary of Texas was the 
Rio Grande.* But this country was ceded in 1819 
to Spain. However binding this treaty may have 





*The following extracts from standard geographical 
works, conclusively establish this position, and must quiet 
every doubt: “Texas is bounded 8. E. by the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, west and southwest by the Rio del Norte.’ 
Geozraphical Dictionary, edition 1821. 
Mexico, bounded 8S. W. by the Rio Grande del Norte.°~ 
Brook’s Universal Gazetteer, edition 1223. “Texas, claimed 
by Spain as a part of the internal provinces, and bounded 
west by the del Norte,’ &c.—Worcester’s Gazetteer, edition 
1823. ‘ Texas, province of Mexico, in the former provinctos 
internos, bounded southwest by the Rio Grande del Norte.°— 
Darby’s Gazetteer, edition 1827. “ Texas, province of Mex 
ico, in the former internal provinces, is bounded 8. W. by 
the Rio Grande.”°—Davenport’s Gazetteer, edition 1832. 
These are the descriptions of impart al geographers of the 
boundaries of Texas anterior to the revolution that made her 


*— Morse’s 


* independent. 
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been considered by the United States, yet, its being 
made without the consent of the people of Texas, 
it was a palpable infraction of that provision of the 
Louisiana treaty of 1803, which declared that ‘the 
‘inhabitants of the ceded te rritory shall be incor- 
porated into the United States, and admitted, as 


Soon as 


. 
; possible, according to the principles of 


‘ 


the Federal Constitution, to the enioyment of all 
‘the rights, advantages, and immunities of citizens 
‘of the United States,”’ and therefore, according to 
reason and authority, null and void—at least, it 
vas not binding, except by the power of force, on” 
the disfranchised citizens of Texas. Not only did 
that people not consent to this surrender, but they 
sent forth, old and Nacogdo- 
ches,’ an eloquent protest and remonstrance—pro- 
nunciamento—aud declured that they would not 
consent to be the subjects of the pri st-ridden mon- 
archy of Spain, and they never did submit to that 
devradation. 

‘That 
throushout 


at .** time-honored 


was in the name of all Texas, 
ancient limits, and it is fully 
worthy of being copied at length. It is as fol- 
lows: 


«* DECLARATION OF THE 
TEXAS, 

“The Louisiana Herald contains a copy of a declaration, 
issued on the 23d June, 1819, by the Supreme Conner of the 
Republic of Texas. The following extracts contain all that 
would be interesting to the Ainernean reader: 

« The citizens of Texas have long indulged the hope that, 
in the adjustment of the boundaries of the Spanish posses- 
sions in America, and of the territories of the United States, 
they should be included within the limits of the latter. The 
claims of the United States, long and strenuously urged, en- 
couraged this hope. Anexpectation so flattering prevented 
any effectual effort to throw off the yoke of Spanish authori- 
ty, though it could not restrain some unavailing rebellion 
against an odious tyranny. The recent treaty between Spain 
and the United States of America has dissipated an illusion 
too long fondly cherished, and has roused the citizens of 
Texas from the torpor in which a fancied security had hilled 
them. They have seen themselves, [ya convention to which 
they were no party, literally abandoned to the dominion of 
the crown of Spain, and left a prey not only to impositions 
already intolerable, but to all those exactions which Spanish 
rapacity is fertile in devising. 

“The citizens of Texas would have proved themselves 
unworthy of the age in which they live—unworthy of their 
aneestry—of the kindred republies ofthe American continent 

could they have hesitated in this emergeney, What course 
to pursue. Spurning the fetters of colonial vassalage, dis- 
daining to submit to the most atrocious despotism that ever 
disgraced the annals of Europe, they have resolved, under 
the blessings of God, to be rree. By this magnanimous 
resolution, to the maintenance of which their lives and for- 
tunes are pledged, they secure to themselves an elective and 
representitive government, equal laws, and the fhithful ad- 
ministration of justice, the right of conscience and religious 
liberty. the freedom of the press, the advantages of liberal 
education, and unrestricted commercial intercourse with all 
the world. 

« Animated by a just confidence in the goodness of their 
cause, and sjimulated by the high object to be obtained by 
the contest, they have prepared themselves unshrinkingly 
to meet, and firmly to sustain, any conflict in which this 
declaration may involve them. 

“Done at Nacogdoches, this twenty-third day of June, in 
the year of our Lord 1819. 
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JAMES LONG, 
‘* President of the Supreme Council. 
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Surrendered and deserted by the American Gov- 
ernment, Texas, weak in numbers and influence, 
found herself, in 1821, a part of independent Mex- 
ico; and for fifteen long years she was “ the sport 
and victim of successive military revolutions,’’ car- 
ried on at a far distant capital, without any consent 
on her part, except that imposed by force. She 
was curtailed of her ancient proportions and limits 
—other States encroaching upon her, she was tied 
to the car of Coahuila, forming together the State 
of Coahuila and Texas, and denied, but promised, 
a separate existence; and, when the promise was 
asked to be complied with, her commissioner was 
thrown into prison for his presumption. All this 
was done at the city of Mexico, and I admit that 
Texas was reduced in her limits to the Nueces, but 
with no other binding force wpon her than that 
which power imposes. This arbitrary reduction 
and curtailment of her limits is the foundation of 
all the modern declamation as to the Nueces being 
the western boundary of Texas. But Texas began 
to grow in strength and power, and ‘* the might 
that slumbered in a freeman’s arm”’ was eventual] 
to be awakened, her long-lost rights vindieated, 
and her ancient limits to be restored, As an evi- 
dence of her increase in wealth and influence, I 
will here quote an exiract from a report made by 
General Almonte, who was sent to Texas by Santa 
Ana in 1834, to reconnoitre the country, prepara- 
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tory to its being overrun and despoiled of the few 
vestiges of liberty yet left it: 


“The state of that colony (Texas) is most flourishing, | 


(anye Almonte ;) it bids fair to become the best portion of 
the Mexican confederation; tranquillity reigned in all the 
rettlements, whove plantations and productions were rapidly 
increasing; no jeas than 5.500 bales of cotton, of 450 Ibs, 
each, would be exported this year (1834) from the settle- 
ment of the Brazos alone, A small steamboat was shortly 
expected at Ban Felipe de Austin, from New Orleans, for 
the transport, in the interior, of passengers and goods, inde- 
pendently of many other contemplated improvements, which 


vould powerfully contribute to the advancement of that ! 


pro perous colony.”’ 
pow 199.) 


( Niles’s Register, November 29th, 1834, 


‘The editor goes on to remark that ** the accounts 
pretty plainly show that Santa Ana is gathering up 
the elements of a despotic power,” The prediction 
proved correct. He came at the head of the flower 
of his army, and the best appointed troops of 
Mexico; and at San Jacinto, in 1836, the tale of 
his disaster was told; and Texas—ancient Texas— 
was arain free. Santa Ana, who, it will be recol- 
lected, was then President of Texas, and its virtual 
dictator, having destroyed the Mexican States, and 
erected a military despotism on the ruins, was 
taken a prisoner. All the powers of the Mexican 
Government were centered inhis person. He then, 
to save the honor and lives of that portion of the 
army under General Filisola, their arms, ammuni- 
tion, and public property, from falling into the 
hands of the Texans, and to restore himself and 
Sellow-prisoners to liberty, siened a treaty with the 
Government of Texas, by which he agreed to 
acknowledge her independence, and to the Rio 
Grande. 

Article 3 provides: “The Mexican forces will 
evacuate the Texan territory, and recross the Rio 
Grande’ Here is an acknowledement that the 
east bank of the Rio Grande is ‘Texan territory. 
It is contended, however, that Santa Ana being a 
prisoner, the Mexican nation is not bound by that 
treaty—a position which I shall endeavor to refute. 
Jam willing to admit, that if this treaty had been 


made by Santa Ana for his own individual benefit, 


and the Mexican nation had received no advan- 


tages from it, it would not be binding upon that | 


people. But if that nation received advantages 
from the treaty—if they received a full consid- 
eration for all the concessions made to Texas, 
(if concessions at all they were,) then she is mor- 
ally Lound by it. Itis laid down as a principle 
of law, that if a man be legally imprisoned, 
and, either to procure his discharge, or on any 
other fair account, seals a bond or deed, this is not 
by duress or imprisonment, and he is not at liberty 
to avoid it’? (Coke’s Inst., 2d vol., 482.) Now, 
what was the * fair account’? which Santa Ana had 
in view, and effected by this treaty? The honor, 
lives, liberty, and property of the Mexican army. 
And these being secured, can the nation of which 
he was the representative be permitted to * avoid’? 
the treaty? But this treaty between the Mexican 
President and the Government was afterwards re- 
vived between General Rusk, the commander of 
the ‘Texan forces, and General Filisola, second in 
command to Santa Ana, who never was a prisoner, 
What was the view that he, (Filisola,) who knew 
the despotic and unlimited powers with which 
Santa Ana was invested, took of the matter? This 
is an extract from his reply: 

“It becomes now my duty to take every necessary meas- 
ure to carry your last instructions into execution. This 
convention [the treaty] being duly drawn, with all formali- 
ties, and bewring the signature and ratification of your excel- 
lency, as general-in-chief of the army of operations, which, 
jointly with your quality as President of the Mexican Remilic, 
leave me neither right nor faculty of resisting your orders: 
my duty is to obey and promply put them in execution.” 


Filisola, in a statement made to his Government 
on his return to Mexico, said that the safety of his 
army entirely depended on his complying with 
that treaty. And what does Santa Ana say in his 
manifesto to the Mexican Government after his 
liberation? Hear him: 

** 1 learned, at the arrival of General Woll, that at the first 
news of my misfortune, the whole [Mexican] army was 


thrown into confusion, and that instead of attacking the 
enemy, a retreat to Matamoros had actually begun.”’ 


Again: 


“ Itwas thus that I complied with his [Houston’s] wishes, | 


by signing the order for a suspension of hostilities ; thus 
eaving the Honor of the Mexican army, and the lives of more 
than 500 [5,000 he might have said) Mexicans, who might 
Otherwise have been placed in great jeopardy.” 


And further, he says: 
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« Now, by clearly analyzing both conventions, [alluding 
to the secret and public ones,] it will be found that both had 
for their object a suspension of hostilities in favor of our 
the Mexican) army, the delivery of the prisoners, [taken at 
San Jacinto.) as well as my own liberty, which I believed, 
though perhaps erroneously, might prove beneficial to the 
Jormer, as likewise to the nation and its cause.” 


Such, sir, are the advantages which the Mexican 
nation received at the hands of Texas, in consid- 
eration of her relinquishing her unjust claims to 


_what I have previously shown were the ancient 
limits of Texas, and ‘* out of their own mouths |; 
‘have I condemned them.’ 


, 


And to remove the 
least shadow of an excuse for the Mexican people 
to refuse to acknowledge this treaty, they, no 
doubt, feeling a proper sentiment of gratitude for 
the advantages gained by it on their part, subse- 
quently (in 1841) elevated Santa Ana again to the 
supreme power. In addition to the lives, liberty, 
and property of the Mexican army, saved by this 
treaty, its honor, it is admitted, was also preserved. 
For the protection of the three first, governments 
are instituted amongst men; and without the last, 
a nation would sink into inefficiency and degrada- 
tion. 

“The glory of a nation is intimately connected with its 
power, (says Vattel in his’excellent treatise on the Laws of 
Nations.) and indeed forms a considerable part of it. [tis 
this brilliant advantage that procures it the esteem of other 
nations, and renders it respectable to its neighbors. It is of 
great advantage to a nation to establish its reputation and 
glory.” 

And can it really be contended, Mr. Chairman, 
that all these advantages are to accrue to Mexico 
by the forbearance, humanity, and magnanimity 
of Texas, greater than her victorious arms, without 
even Mexico being bound, as stipulated, to recede 
from the soil of Texas, on which she had “ tres- 
passed’’in an hour of our weakness? Such a doc- 
trine would shock every principle of justice. In 


foro conscientia it cannot be sustained, and to that , 


forum all treaties must be submitted. If nations 


, choose to disregard their treaties, there is no tribu- 


nal to resort to to enforee them, except the arbitra- 
ment of the sword. All independent nations are 
sovereigns, and no one has aright to adjudicate 
for another. Texas has the right to that bound- 
ary; and if not ** peaceably’? acknowledged, it 
must be * forcibly’? vindicated. The advantages 
acquired by Texas at San Jacinto over the Mexi- 
can army, (and would have acquired but for the 
treaty, over Filisola and his men,) would have en- 


abled her to extort her independence from Mexico | 


within the whole extent of her ancient limits. Al- 
though Mexico has received her panic-stricken 


army and the public property at the hands of Texan | 
forbearance, yet she uniformly refused to pay the | 


price of their liberation, and the preservation of 
their endangeredhonor. Ifshe had indignantly sent 
her army back to Texas as unworthy of preserva- 


tion, and had forever repudiated her captured chief | 
as having basely, and without consideration, sur- | 
rendered up a portion of her just claims, and not | 
again elevated him to power, then there might have | 
been some excuse for refusing to acknowledge the | 


treaty; but as they have not done so, there is no 
excuse whatever. 


It is said, however, Mr. Chairman, that Texas | 


violated the treaty in regard to Santa Ana’s libera- 
tion. This is incorrect. Every article of it was 
faithfully carried into execution. Article ten pro- 


vides as follows: “General Antonio Lopez De | 


Santa Ana shall be sent to Vera Cruz as early as 
the Texan Government may think proper.”’? Santa 


Ana was in due time sent by the Texan Govern- | 


ment to Vera Cruz, and by such a route, and in 


such a manner, as he himself publicly admitted | 


was most consistent with his personal safety. 

I will now produce the highest Mexican testi- 
mony that the people of Texas in 1844 were in the 
possession of the country between the Nueces and 


Rio Grande, although their possession is styled a | 
General Woll, acting under express | 

orders from the Mexican Government at Mier, | 
, June 20, 1844, issued the following order: 


usurpation. 


“3. Every individual who may be found at the distance 
of one league from the left bank of the Rio Bravo, will be 
regarded as a favorer and accomplice of the usurpers of that 
part of the national territory, and as a traitor to his coun- 
try.” ; 

Although the order did not embrace one league 
along the Rio Grande, yet the declaration of usur- 
pation, or unlawful possession by the Texans, ap- 
plies to the whole territory on the east bank of the 
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'| Rio Bravo. And well could General Woll say so. 
Although Vasquez and himself, in the year 1849 
had each crossed the Rio Grande and made wd 
tacks on the unprotected town of San Antonio de 
Bexar, yet their retreat before the Texans was 
more rapid than their advance. They * recrossed 
the Rio Grande”’ in such a manner as to give emj- 

| nent force and propriety to Mr. Webster’s declara- 

| tion in reply to Bocanegra. Speaking in his char- 
acter of Secretary of State, in regard to Texas 

July 8, 1842, more than three months after Vas. 

quez’s invasion and retreat, he says: 


‘¢ (Texas,) practically free and independent, acknowledg- 
ed as a political sovereignty by the principal Powers of the 

| world—no hostile foot finding rest within her territory for six 
or seven years—aud Mexico herself refraining for ail that po- 
riod from any further attempt to reéstablish her own autho ity 
over that territory—it cannot but be surprising to find Mr, 
Bocanegra complaining, that for that whole period citizens 

_ of the United States, or its Government, have been favoring 
the rebels of Texas, and supplying them with vessels, am- 
munition, and money, as if the war for the reduction of the® 
province of Texas had been constantly prosecuted by Mex 
ico, and her success prevented by these influences from 
abroad.”? 

When General Somerville, in 1842, marched 
into Loredo, on the left bank of the Rio Grande, 
he met with no opposition from any Mexican 
army; and it was not until a portion of his brave 
and gallant men, under the chivalric General 
Fisher, went to Mier, on the right bank, that they 
could get a fight. Indeed, the Texas Rangers, 
under the gallant Hays and McCullough, have 
for years held undisputed sway over that territory, 
and we have had such occupation of it as its con- 
dition and the wants of our population permitted 
or reqajred. No Mexican forces have ever been 
stationed on the left bank; all their war manifestoes 
are dated on the right. And although it must be 
admitted that we have never taken actual posses- 
sion of Santa Fé, and the friendship of the people 
there for American institutions has been prevented 
from exhibiting itself by a few military tyrants, 

| yet if, on account of its distance from the princi- 
pal settlements in Texas, or the exhausted condi- 
tion of our finances, we have not found it neces- 
sary or convenient to take possession of our estate, 
we must be shown the statute of limitations which 
bars us, before our right to it is questioned. 

There is, Mr. Chairman, another ground of title 
to which I might refer, and which must carry con- 
viction to at least one honorable member of this 
committee. It will be recollected, that during tho 
Oregon discussion, while one gentleman based our 
right to all that country on purchase, another on 
discovery and occupation, and a third on contiguity, 
that the aged and venerable gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] repudiated all these 
grounds, and sent to the clerk, to be read, as his 
ground of our title, the 26th, 27th, and 28th verses 
of the Ist chapter of Genesis. Now, if that hon- 
orable gentleman was in his seat, I would ask 
him, with all good feeling, and with that respect 
due to his age and his distinguished public ser- 
vices, whether the doctrines of Genesis don’t apply 

|| tothe Rio Grande as well as to Oregon; and whether 
he at least would not concede that our title is good 
to the Rio Grande, as he formerly contended, from 
documentary testimony, that the title of the Uni- 

' ted States to the Rio Grande was as clear as to the 
island of Orleans. 

But, Mr Chairman, I must hasten to my second 
position; and that is, to prove that the President, 
under the circumstances, was bound to pursue the 
course he did in sending the army to the Rio 
Grande. By an act of the Texas Congress in 
1836, her western boundary was declared to be the 
Rio Grande. By a provision of the present Con- 
stitution of the State of Texas, all laws of the 

| Republic of Texas were declared in force, not 
inconsistent with the joint resolutions of annex- 
ation, or the Constitution of the United States. 
It will not be denied that each State has a right to 
form her own limits, unless restricted by the United 
States. Now, how far is Texas restricted in regard 
to this question of boundary? The adjustment of 
' her boundary is to be settled by the United States 
with all other Governments. Until that adjust- 
ment is effected, one portion of the soil claimed by 
her is as much entitled to protection by the Exec- 
| utive of the United States as another; and he would 
_ be recreant to his duty, and to the faith pledged to 
| Texas, were he not todo so. Can the President 
‘usurp the dangerous power of saying, himself, 
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how far the boundaries of a State are to be ex- 
tended, and that here he will afford protection, and 
there none? Or ought he to have submitted to the 
humiliation and disgrace of having our western 


boundary dictated to him by Mexico, and pointed | 


out with the supercilious air of a tyrannical mas- 
ter? . . . 
sister of this glorious confederacy nothing, who 


had submitted her boundaries to your negotiation, 


and those of Mexico all sacred, although she scorn- | 
. . ' 
ed your peace mission as unworthy of her, and 


appealed to the law of force? And if the Presi- 
dent were to think of such assumption of power, 
or such degradation, amidst the conflicting claims 
of Mexicans, he would not know where to draw 
the line. The Mexican Minister, Mr. Pefia y 


Pefia, would drive him entirely out of Texas; | 


while Ampudia, the chief in command at Mata- 


moros, only ordered General Taylor east of the | 
The former, in his letter to Mr. Black, | 
dated October 15th, 1845, says: ‘*The Mexican | 
‘nation is deeply injured by the United States | 


Nueces. 


‘through the acts committed by them in the depart- 
‘ment of Texas, which belongs to this nation.’’ 

I have just stated that General Ampudia ordered 
General ‘Taylor to retire to the east of the Nueces. 
This order is dated April 12, 1846, twenty-two 


days atier Mr. Slidell had received his passports to | 


return home. Ampudia says: * I require you in 
‘all form, and at the latest peremptory term of twenty- 
‘ four hours, to break up your camp, and retire to the 
‘other bank of the Nueces river, while our govern- 
‘ments are regulating the pending question of Texas !”’ 
Dated at Matamoros, 2 0’clock, p. m., April 12, 
1846. Two o’clock! 
It seems that this valiant general, who ‘ boils the 
heads of his unfortunate victims in oil,’’ was fear- 
ful that he would not have an opportunity of show- 


ing his bravery against the Americans, and there- | 


fore gives a length of time so short, that if disposed, 
General Taylor could not have complied with it. 
And when the battle came on, we find him break- 
ing at the first fire, **across the Rio Grande,”’ 
leaving Arista and the gallant Vega to bear the 
brunt; and the next we hear of him, he basely and 
perfidiously charges Arista with having betrayed 
the army, which he (Ampudia) had deserted. And 


Were the rights, interest, and honor of a | 


Very precise as to the hour. | 
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to settle the present dispute in a peaceful, reasonable, 
and honorable manner;’’ ‘the Mexican Govern- 
ment, believing this invitation to be made in good 
faith,” &c. The honorable Mr. Slidell was sent, 
and rejected ona quibble. It was said that the 


| Mexican Government agreed to receive a ** com- 


missioner,’’ and not an ** envoy,”’ and that it was 
only the present dispute that they were willing to 
settle, and not ‘all questions in dispute,’’ as pro 
posed by the United States. Now, it may be pos- 
sible that their acceptance of our proposition was 
made in the manner it was, in order to serve asa 
hole to creep out of, should it be deemed necessary 
by that Government; but that is hardly probable, 
and could not for a moment be so understood by 
the United States; for the Mexican Government 
receives our proposition as ** made in good faith;”’ 
and in the communication of Mr. Pefia y Pefia to 
Mr. Black, of October 31st, 1845, he speaks of the 
‘*nending questions,’’ as it was expressed and 
proposed by the United States. After asking the 
United States to withdraw its navy from Vera Cruz 


\| during the pendency of the negotiations, he says: 


“It would be an evidence of proceeding in good 
faith and with sincerity towards the pacific arrange- 
mentof the * pending questions’ between Mexico 
and the United States.’’ In this last communica- 
tion just quoted, all the questions are spoken of as 


‘matter of settlement by this commissioner or 


he has since succeeded in having Arista removed || 


from the command, and ordered to Mexico. 
what was the reply of General Taylor to this re- 
doubtable and insolent hero? Read it. It is the 
language of a brave old soldier, and speaks vol- 
umes in defence of the Administration: 


“ TeEADQUARTERS ARMY OF OccCUPATION, 
** Camp near Matamoros, Texas, April 12, 1846. 
“Senor Ampvupia: T have had the honor to receive your 
note of this date, in which you summon me to withdraw the 
forces under my command from their present position, and 
beyond the river Nueces, until the pending question be- 


tween our governments, relative to the limits of Texas, shall 
be settled. 


“7 need hardly advise you that, charged as I amin onlya 


military capacity, with the performance of specific duties, 
leannot enter into a discussion of the international question 
involved in the advance of the American army. You will, 
however, permit me to say, that the Government of the Uni- 
ted States has constantly sought a settlement, by negotiation, 
of the question of boundary; that an envoy was despatched 
to Mexico for that purpose, and that, up to the most recent 
dates, said envoy had not been received by the actual Mex- 
ican Government, if indeed he has not received his passports 
and left the Republic. Inthe meantime, I have been ordered 
to occupy the country upto the left bank of the Rio Grande, 
until the houndary shall be definitively settled. In carrying 
out these instructions, I have carefully abstained from all acts 
of hostility, obeying, in this regard, not only the letter of my 
instructions, but the plain dictates of justice and humanity.”? 


But this adjustment was to be made by the | 


Government of the United States, and I admit it 
was the duty of the President, as the head of the 
Government, to use all lawful and proper means for 
its peaceable adjustment. iv: hedoneso? Not- 
withstanding the abrupt and insulting termination 
of General Almonte’s ‘@ission in March, 1845, 
immediately after the passage by the United States 
of the annexation resolutions, the President, deep- 
ly anxious that the acquisition of Texas should be 
peaceable, proposes to the Mexican Government to 


send ‘* an envoy from the United States, intrusted | 


with full powers to adjust all the questions in dis- 
pute between the two Governments.’’ He was 


answered through Mr. Black, our consul at Vera | 
Cruz, on the 15th of October, 1845, by that Gov- | 
ernment, that ‘* it was disposed to receive the com- | 


But | 


envoy. 

That the Mexican Government used the word 
** commissioner’? as synonymous with envoy, or 
minister, when they agreed to receive * the com- 
missioner,’’ (proposed by the United States,) is 
conclusively proven by the correspondence which 
took place. 

Mr. Pefia y Pefia, in his communication to the 
(Mexican) council, dated December 11, 1845, after 
Mr. Slidell presented himself and credentials, says: 
*‘T havethe honor to submit to the council, throuch 
‘the medium of your excellency, the documents 
‘relative to the appointment of a commissioner of 
‘the Government of the United States of America, 
‘for the peaceable settlement of the questions at 
‘issue between the two republics.’’ Now the 
**document”’ or letter of credence of Mr. Slidell, 
styles him “envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary ,’’ and yet he is styled by the Mex- 
ican Secretary as commissioner, &e. In the same 
communication, and same page, Mr. Peiia y Pefia 
says: **Mr. John Slidell has arrived in this 
capital as commissioner of the United States,”’ &c.: 
when in fact his- commission styled him an en- 
voy, &c. 

But what right had the Mexican Government to 
demand a separate settlement of the questions of 
dispute between us and them? If, in their opin- 
ion, the annexation was wrong, were not their 
previous spoliations upon our commerce also wrong? 
and would not reason and justice say, that they 
ought to be settled together? But Mr. Slidell was 
rejected! The minister of peace was spurned! 
The cup of American forbearance was drained to 
the very dregs! And yet Mr. Polk, still relying 
on their “ sober second thought,’’ did not recom- 
mend a declaration of war; but he immediately 
set about to defend the soil of Texas, as he was 
bound to do, from the threatened invasion. He 
had the army marched to a position on the frontier, 
(the place for an army,) in order that if war came, 
it might not be in the heart of the settlements, in- 
terrupting and stopping the peaceful and useful 
occupations of the farmer and husbandman. 

He sent the army to protect a county of the 
State of Texas, which was represented in the Sen- 
ate of the Republic of Texas, in her convention, 
and in the present Senate of the State of Texas, 
by that able, enterprising, and useful pioneer, 
(Hon. H. L. Kinney,) who has for years been 
a resident citizen in that portion of territory lying 
between the Nueces and the Rio Grande; a portion 
of country recognised as independent of Mexico 
by the United States and the principal Powers of 
Europe. He believed it his duty to protect that 


_ portion of the congressional district represented on 


this floor by my honorable colleague, and a collec- 
tion district unanimously (I believe) established 
by this Congress. Who, placed under similar 


circumstances with the President, could have, or. 


would have, acted differently? Who would have, 


missioner of the United States, who may come to ‘| or could have, declined an issue literally forced 


this capital, with full powers from his Government || upon him? An adjustment would not be listened || 


, the future.” 


voice of history. 


| with? 
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to by Mexico. The President's oath, then, bound 
him to see that the laws were faithfully executed 
to protect the country in all its parts, and to repel 
invasion, if attempted. ‘ And this extent hath 
his offence—no more.”’ 

And here, Mr. Chairman, I ask the indulgence 
of the committee, in noticing a remark which fell, 
the other day, from an honorable Representative 
from Ohio, [Mr. Sawver.] He charged the Texas 
Senators with voting to give away Oregon north 
of 499, after one of them had made a speech in 
favor of 54° 40’. As to the proceedings of the 
Senate in regard to Oregon, they are yet veiled in 
secrecy, and I know not how any member voted. 
But as to the speech of one of those honorable Sen- 
ators, [General Hovston,] I will say, that if it is 
in favor of 54° 40’, it has escaped my attention 
But, however the Texas Senators may have voted 
or spoken, 1 feel perfectly convinced that they 
acted in such a manner as they deemed best caleu- 
lated to promote the best interests and honor of 
their country. Their patriotism is above suspi- 
cion or impeachment. ‘They acted a most distin- 
guished part in redeeming an empire from the 


| dominion of alternate anarchy and despotism, and 


consecrating it to the cause of freedom. 
As to the question of Oregon, I have not been 


| called on to vote, and have not given it that critical 


examination which I certainly should have done if 
required to exercise that responsibility. But what- 
ever may be the present decision in regard to Ore- 
von north of 49°, its manifest and ultimate destiny 
is incorporation into our Union. It is as certain to 


| be ours as that Texas is now part of the United 


States. The operation of “the American multi- 
plication table,” together with a little ‘ masterly 
activity’’ on the part of the residents of the soil when 
the strurgle comes, will do the work. Indeed, I 
feel a perfect conviction that the day is not far dis- 
tant when not one atom of kingly power will dis- 
erace the North American continent. May that 
time ‘speedily arrive, is the prayer of every true 
republican and friend of the rights of man. 

One other matter. It has been charged, not on 
this floor, but by some of the press opposed to the 
war, that the people of Texas have been backward 
in rallying to the standard so gloriously planted 
and defended on the Rio Grande. This is false. 
They have pressed to the field with an enthusiasm 
worthy of the eause which called them; and when 
the hour of battle comes, they will be behind none 
of their valiant compeers in ‘deeds of noble daring.”’ 
They have noble pioneers in the gallant and daring 
Walker and his Spartan band, and they will not 
prove themselves unworthy to be their associates. 
Texas has more than her full complement of 2,400 
men in the field, and some of them had to travel 
700 miles by land to reach the Rio Grande. 

But to return from this digression. I trust I 
have shown that the President has not exaggerated 
when he declared that ‘“* American blood had been 
shed on American soil,’’ and that it was produced 
by Mexico in her obstinate and faithless refusal to 
negotiate with this Government, and sending her 
army across the Rio Grande to commence the at- 
tack. She has chosen the alternative of war instead 


| of peace, and we have no choice but to carry on 


the war, or basely surrender our rights. The 
wrongs of our citizens must be redressed, and the 
boundary must be finally settled, or it will remain 


| a never-ending source of contention and discontent. 


Peace must be conquered by the sword! We must 
have *‘indemnity for the past, and security for 
I have no hesitation in saying, pain- 
ful as is the reflection, that there is no safety but 


| in a vigorous and energetic prosecution of the war. 


If you stop to negotiate, your humanity will be 
construed into treachery or cowardice. Your 
enemy will have time to recruit his broken strength, 
and the resources of the nation will be ee 
in inactivity and inglorious ease. It was Hannibal 


| who loitered at Canne, after his splendid victory, 


and Rome was saved. Let us profit by the warning 
If the Mexican Government 
were now to make us the most faithful promises, 
what security have you that they will be complied 
Where is Mexican faith? It sleeps in Go- 
liad’s grave! Let your army be disbanded, and 
return home, and you will fin oe will again have 
to be called to the field. You will thus spend mil- 
lions in going to and {rom the field of battle, and 
yet your object will not be accomplished. From 
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the refus il of the Mi xican Government to nevo- 
tiate heretofore, | am perf etly satisfied that there 
can be no adjustment of the question in dispute 
excent at the *' ca 


} 


nnon’s mouth.”? The wer must 
carried on until the people of Mexico see the folly 
of their rulers, and compel them to measures « f peace. 
‘The people there are grossly deceived by their 
leaders, and nothing but painfal evidence ‘to the 
contrary will make them open their eyes to the 
Would it be beheved, sir, that not- 


deception, 
ithstanding the brilliant victories achieved by 
‘© Old Rough and Ready’’ on the ever memorable 
fields of Palo Alto and Resaca de Ja Palma, that a 
Me Xican officer at ‘Tampico { A. Parrods ) could 
have the hagdihood to issue a proclamation, in 
which occurs the following language: 

“ The enemy (Americans) passed from the fort favored, 


by the dense emoke of wood on fie, wv h protected them 


from our shot. Thus have ovr enemies « tped 


Thousands in Mexico, perhap to this day, know 
no better. "Lhe iznorance of that people, and their 
inability to read, the searcity of new papers, and 
those that are there being under the control of cor- 
rupt leaders, who blind the people to their real situ- 
ation for their own selfish purposes, are the lament- 


} 
noble cause 


of this lack of correct information. Be- 
sides, the pre judice sof the Mexican people azainst 
the United States have been artfully inflamed to 
the highest pitch. ‘The Administration in power 
arcreed to ack tow le dere the rice ve nde nee of Te Xas 
if she would notannesx he rst If to thre Unite dl mytgite 

It was not Texas that she cared about, but only 
that the United States might not get it. And this 
act of President Herrera’s created no outbreak in 
Mexico against him, but it was only after they 
found that he agreed to receive a mission of pe we 
from the Government of the United States thata 
revolution took place, and he was hurled from 
his pl ie by one whose ehief recommendation to 
civil power was his * eternal and uncompromising 
hostility’* to the United States. Although our 
Government was the first to weleome Mexico into 


the sisterhood of nations, yet that is all forvotten 
in-the present deadly strife. It has been truly 


said, that when quarrels take place between neigh- 
bors or relatives, they are attended with much 
more bitterness than among strangers, ‘This 1s 
the lamentable state of our relations with Me NICO, 
and they are facts which must be looked full in the 
face and met. They must have their influence in 
the policy that 1s pursued in regard to this war. I 
would not indicate what should be received as 
saiisfaction in the settlement of this controversy. 
The people whom I have the honor to r present 
upon this floor have the most perfect confidence in 
the integrity, patriotism, and ability of the Presi- 
dent, and they feel that the interests and honor of 
the country are Ile has ** kept 
the faith” with them and with the pr ople of the 
Union; and whatever others m 1y have said or 


safe in his hands. 


done in slander of our title to every inch of soil 
within the ancient limits of Texas, they have met 
with no approbation or sympathy from him. 

Mr. Chairman, 1 do not wish to be misunder- 
stood: I would not have this w ir carried on a 
moment longer than is necess irv to its successful 
termination. I havea feeling for ourneighbors more 
akin to sympathy than hatred or vengeance. It is 
to prevent further and greater evils between us 
hereafter, that would make me desire demonstra- 
tions of our power further in the interior. But 
whenever it can cease with some tolerable certhinty 
of permanency, let it be done. ‘The President, in 
the same spirit which actuated him in sending a 
minister there, has said that he will be happy to 
receive propos ils of peace from that Gove ronment 
whenever offered, and that he will even tender the 
olive branch, whenever assured that it will be re- 
ceived: and I honor him for the declaration. How 
does this put to flight all the charges of his having 
brought the country unnecessarily and intentionally 
into a war? With that declaration safely, pru- 
dently, but not prematurely carried out, the people 
will rest content. 

Although I fear, Mr. Chairman, that I have said 


but little to interest the committee, and to repay | 


them for their polite and courteous attention, yet 
I can claim the credit, at least, of giving variety 
to the debate, by examining a question, which, 
although it has been agitated before during the 
progress of this bill,as at least new in this day’s 
discussion. 
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THE PUBLIC LANDS. 


SPEECH OF MR. W. W. PAYNE, 
OF ALABAMA, 


In rue House or Representatives, 
July 9, 1846. 

The Bill for the reduction and craduation of the 
price of the Public Lands being under considera- 
tion in Committee of the Whole— 

Mr. PAYNE said: 

Mr. Cuainman: The time has passed when an 
arvument addressed to this House or to the coun- 
trv. should be made founded upon the natural richt 
of man to his equitable part of the soil upon which 
Providence has cast his destiny. 

Brut loolun rat the ques 


tion abstractly, I confess, 
even at this 


day, | find great difficulty in brineine 
my own mind to the conclusion that rovernments 
have a legitimate right to monopolize the domain, 
and deny to a creature of God—placed upon the 
earth by him, and doomed by him to draw his 
subsistence from it—so much thereof as may be 
required to supply his ne essities, My object, 
however, is not to lecture upon what should be the 
case, but to meet the question as it actually exists: 
and to show, if possible, that a change of public 
policy, in reference to the disposal of our refuse 
land, should be adopted at this time. 

Sir, this Government has monopotized the public 
domain; she has interposed her authority and her 
legislative arm between God and his creature, and 
now denies to the latter the enjoyment of that in- 
heritance derived from the former without price. 
Whether this be right or wrone—meek or arro- 
cant—expedient or inexpedient—jnst or unjust-- 
is not necessary now toconsider. The fact exists: 
and it is in reference to that existing fact, we are 
called upon to legislate. Sir, the title to all of the 

public land is admitted to be in this Government: 

and these lands are now looked to as a permanent 
source of revenue. They are public property, and 
possess an intrinsic value. But that value is varied 
by two great causes: First, by the variety in the 
grades and quality of soil; and second, by the local- 

itv of the land. . 

The intrinsic value of land is determined by the 
reward it returns for the labor of cultivation, inclu- 
ding interest upon money invested in its purchase; 
and this reward depends, in an eminent degree, 
upon the quality and fertility of the soil cultivated, 
It cannot be pretended that land capable of produ- 
cing twenty bushels of wheat, or twenty-five bushels 
of corn, rewards the labor of cuitivation so amply, 
or pays so large an interest upon capital—the price 
of the land and markets being equal—as does that 
land which produces forly bushels of wheat, or fifty 
bushels of corn. If this be true, the intrinsic value 
of land is varied by all the different qualities of soil, 
from the rich and productive loam, down to the arid 
and unproductive sand-beach. 

The intrinsic value of Jand is varied also by 
locality; all may be equally fertile and productive, 
and yet this inequality of value exist. Land of 
equal fertility in ** the Nebrasco territory,’ is not 
intrinsically so valuable as similar land upon the 
banks of the Mississippi. Why not? Because 
the ** Nebrasco territory” is so remote from mar- 
ket that the products of the soil cannot be convert- 
ed into money; whereas, the product of the soil 
on the banks of the Mississippi can be converted 
into money without difficulty. In the case of the 
** Nebrasco”’ lands, no reward, for want of a mar- 
ket, could be yielded for the labor of cultivation. 
But in the case of the Mississippi land, the reward, 
owing to its proximity to market, would be rich 
and abundant. Hence it is evident, that the in- 
trinsic value of land is varied not only by the dif- 
ferent qualities of soil, but by locality also. 

If, then, there can be no uniform intrinsic value 
in land, rezardless of quality or locality, it is im- 

ossible to adopt an arbitrary price justly applica- 

le to every grade of soil, and to all localities. It 
is therefore the duty of this Government, in adopt- 
ing a system for the disposal of the publie lands, 
to graduate the price with reference to the two great 
causes which vary its intrinsic value. 

Has this Government adopted her present sys- 
tem for disposing of the public land with refer- 
ence to this principle of common honesty and 

justice? t 


arbitrary price of $1 25 per acre, applicable to 
all, regardless of the quality of soil or locality 
of the land. Can any legislation be more absurd 
or unjust than this? If the best unimproved 
land, favorably located, is worth only $1 25 per 
acre, inferior lands, unfavorably located, cannot 
be worth so much. But [ may be told that in- 
ferior land is worth $1 25 per acre. If so, good 
land is worth more; and the same principle of jus- 
tice requires a graduation of price with reference 
to intrinsic value, whether upon the ascending or 
descending scale. View this subject in any aspect, 
and it will be found impossible, upon principl s of 
justice, to adopt an arbitrary fixed price at which 
all the public domain shall be sold. If T am cor- 
rect in this view of the subject, some system of 
graduation must be adopted by the Government in 
disposing of the public lands. [tis not just, in the 
nature of things, to require one citizen to pay to 
the Government $1 25 per acre for the best land, 
and another citizen to pay the same price for the 
most inferior land. I repeat, therefore, that the 
price of the public land must be graduated with 
reference to its intrinsic value. Good land must 
ro up, or inferior land must come down. It is not 
worth the same sum per acre, and therefore cannot 
be sold for the same price. 

For myself, (and I speak from some experience 
in settling a new country,) I verily believe no land 
in a natural state, however productive it may ulti- 
mately prove, is intrinsically worth more than 
61 25 per acre. In proof upon this point, I con- 
fidently appeal to every man who has, as I have 
done, entered the forest, removed the timber, 
ploughed the soil, and reduced it to cultivation, 
If he will estimate the labor of reducing wild land 
to cultivation at very moderate prices, his loss of 
crops during the process, and the necessary ex- 
pense attending it, and then add the whole to the 
$1 25 per acre, the minimum price of the Govern- 
ment, he will find that the actual cost of his plan- 
tation will be not less than $11, perhaps $25 per 
acre. 

Sir, these are facts, which we who have experi- 
ence know. Weare not, we cannot be mistaken, 
No one will contend, I apprehend, that a farm for 
agricultural purposes can be worth more than the 
cost already indicated. If not, to increase the 
price of land of first quality would be grossly un- 
just to the citizen; and this Government oucht to 
act justly, if others do not. What, then, is to be 
done? Reduce the price of inferior land—that is 
all you can do; and something must be done. To 
remain as it now is, is not to be thought of. 

Sir, the question occurs, what system of gradu- 
ation is most equitable and just? Does this bill 
present the best system, or not? Tam wedded to 
none, and will cheerfully vote for this or any other 
bill, which will enable the citizen to secure his 
home at its intrinsic value. That is all I desire; 
and this I must attain by any bill for which my 
vote is given. What does this bill propose? It 
divides the public land, which has been proclaimed, 
but remains unsold, into five classes or grades. 
Those of the first class, remaining unsold for ten 
years or more, to be liable to entry at $1 per acre; 
those of the second class, remaining unsold for 
fifteen years or more, 79 cents per acre; those of the 
‘third élass, remaining unsold for twenty years or 
more, 50 cents per acre; those of the fourth class, 
remaining unsold for twenty-five years or more, 29 
cents per acre; and those lands remaining unsold 
for thirty years or more, to be absolutely ceded, in 
full title and sovereignty, to the States in which 
they lie. These are the gradations of the bill. — 

Now, sir, gre they just, in reference to the in- 
trinsic value of the public domain? How is that 
question to be decided? I know of but one means 
of getting at it, and that is, by the estimate placed 
upon those lands by persons wishing to purchase 
them, or to invest funds in real estate. 

The President of the United States proclaims for 
sale the lands lying in a particular land district. 
The proclamation is published all over the Union 
for three or six months, Previous to the day of 
sale, every person desirous of purchasing said 
lands, enter upon, mark, and value them; and 
when offered on the day of sale, if worth $1 29 per 
acre, they are sold; if not, they pass over as re- 
fused land. ‘The same fact applies to each of the 
gradations contemplated by the bill. If the lands 


Far-from it. Congress has adopted an | refused at the public sale are not worth $1 per 
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acre, they will not sell until further reduced; and 
so on to the end, 

Now, sir, can Congress have stronger or more 
conclusive evidence that the public land is not 
worth a given sum than the fact, that it will not 
bring it inthe market? I know of no other means 
by which Congress can arrive at the value of the 
public land. If so, the gradations of this bill fixes 
that value with as much accuracy as any bill could 
do, and is, therefore, if not the best, yet a most 
equitable and just mode of graduating the price of 
the public lands, and of establishing the intrinsic 
value thereof. With one or two amendments, this 
bill will be entirely satisfactory to me, and I think 
ought to be so to all who desire the price of the 
public lands graduated with reference to their in- 
trinsic value. 

I do object, however, to the ‘* cession”’ clause 
of the bill. I am, and must continue to be, un- 
willing to see this Government doling out her 
cifts, either of land or money, to the sovereign 
members of this Confederacy. It is incompatible 
with the structure of our political system; it is the 
agent controlling the principal, and not the princi- 
pal controlling the agent; it is drawing around this 
Government a centralizing power, which properly 
belongs to the extremities; and gloomy as now 
seems to be the prospect, I still hope the day will 
come when each State of this Union will feel the 
importance and dignity of its own sovereignty, 
and reject with contempt the proffered bounties of 
the Federal Union. 

Sir, I respectfully submit to my esteemed friend 
from Ilinois, [Mr. MeCiernanp,] who reported 
this bill, whether it will not be best, and more in ac- 
cordance with the political sentiments entertained 
by him and myself, instead of * ceding”’ the land 
to the States remaining unsold for thirty years and 
upwards, to give it in limited quantities, without 
price, to any citizen whois without a home, and 
will settle upon and cultivate the same. 

Mr. Payne yielding the floor for the purpose, 

{Mr. McCriernanp said, with the permission of 
his friend from Alabama, he would make a brief 
explanation. Mr. McC. had reported the bill from 
the Committee on Public Lands with a full knowl- 
edge of all its provisions. The clause of cession, 
as he conceived, involved no constitutional diffi- 
culty. The Constitution evidently contemplates 
that the several States shall occupy the same foot- | 
ing of equality and sovereignty, under its provis- | 
ions, in all respects whatsoever. The old States 
claimed and exercised a jurisdictional and proprie- | 
tary right over the lands within their limits. To 
deny the new States the same right, is to strike at 
their sovereignty in a vital point. The power of 
taxation is a vital attribute of sovereignty. The | 
old States enjoy this power as well in regard to | 
lands, as in regard to personal property. The new | 
States are denied this power in regard to the pub- 
lic lands before sale, and in several cases after sale | 
for five years. The Federal Government cannot 
take power beyond the pale of the Constitution, 
nor can a State give it, except in the manner pre- 
scribed by the Constitution; yet by virtue of com- 
pacts, otherwise than in such prescribed mode, the 
new States are prohibited this vital power. The 
true and strict construction of the Constitution 
would seem to be, that the act of admission admits 
each State to the proprietary right of the soil within 
its limits, and excludes from their limits the juris- 
diction of the General Government, to prevent the 
public lands from being entered upon by the citi- 
zen, by civil or criminal proceedings, or by mili- | 
tary force. 

Mr. McC said that he was willing, however, for 
the sake of the success of the measure; and to bring 
to a speedy termination this invasion of State sov- 
ereignty, to vote for the amendment of his friend 
from Virginia, [Mr. DromeGoote,} which fixes a 
minimum of five cents per acre upon the lands re- 
maining unsold at the end of thirty years, upon the 
terms of the bill, to the States in which such lands 
may be situated. ] 


Mr. Payne, resuming: It is very far from my | 


intention to reflect upon the political orthodoxy of 
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nor does the soundness of his principles require 
my endorsement. The great object of the honor- 
able gentleman seems to be to invest the States with 
full and perfect sovereignty to the soil within their 
limits. I desire to attain the same result: and my 
friend will perceive his object will be effected as 
fully by giving the land to the citizen directly, who 
may settle and cultivate the same, as if ** ceeded”’ 
directly to the States; and at the same time we 
shall avoid the objections already urged upon the 
consideration of the committee. With the amend- 
ment just advocated, the bill meets my most un- 
qualified approbation. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Gorpon] 
informs us that the bill will open the door to specu- 
lators, who will monopolize under it the whole of 
our public domain. If this be true, | have grossly 
misconceived the provisions of the bill, and shall 
be slow to advocate its passare. 

The second section of the bill provides: 

“That every person applying to enter any of the aforesaid 
lands of the United States, under the provisions of this act, 
shall be required first to make affidavit before the register or 
receiver of the proper land office that he or she enters the 
same for his or her own use, for the purposes of actual settle- 
ment and cultivation by and for him or herself, or for the 
use of an adjacent farm or plantation owned and occupied 
by him or herself; and that, together with said entry, he or 
she has not acquired from the United States, under the pro- 
visions of this act, more than three hundred and twenty 
acres of land, according to the public surveys thereof; and 
if any person taking such oath, by affidavit, shall swear 
falsely in the premises, he or she shall be subject to all the 
pains and penalties of perjury.” 

Sir, with due respect for the opinions of the hon- 
orable gentleman from New York, I must be per- 
mitted to say, this section of the bill absolutely 
excludes the conclusion to which he has brought his 
own mind. Before an entry can be made, under 
its provisions, the applicant is required to swear 
that the land to be entered “ is for his or her own 
use, for actual settlement and cultivation by him or 
herself,*’? and not for another. It is impossible to 


| conceive how a speculator—a man who buys land 


to sell, and not to settle and cullivate—can monopo- 
lize the public domain by virtue of this bill. 

It may be said that by false swearing the object 
of the bill may be defeated, and speculators obtain 
the land. The same argument will apply with 
equal force to all pecuniary or political trusts under 
the Government. If men disregard the obligations 
of an oath, you can exercise no moral restraint 
over them. The Constitution might be violated— 
the laws corruptly administered—the treasury rob- 
bed—and various other evils might and would 
occur, if man was not bound by the moral obliga- 
tion of an oath. But is it fair thus to reason upon 
the corruptions of mankind? I know nothing of 
the binding obligation of an oath in and about the 
large commercial cities. In the fetid and corrupted 
atmosphere of those regions, oaths may impose no 
obligation of veracity; they may be regarded as 
‘obsolete ideas.’’ But, sir, in a different section of 
the Union, I know oaths do impose an obligation 
of veracity; they are not regarded as ‘ obsolete 
ideas.”’ And J hazard nothing in saying, that in 
pure country air, and especially in that beautiful 
region of the West and Southwest, where the 
flowers of nature in perennial purity lend their 
fragrance to the zephyrs inhaled by man, instilling 
virtue in his heart and imparting vigor to his con- 
stitution, oaths will impose the moral obligation oJ 
truth, and will not be disregarded; or, if an ocea- 
sional instance of false swearing should occur, the 
base delinquent will prove an exotic, and claim his 
birthplace in a different section of the Union. 
But, sir, to all such delinquents—should there be 
any—the bill offers, as a warning admonition, the 
pains and penalties of perjury. Again: no one 
person is allowed, under the provisions of this bill, 
to enter more than three hundred and twenty acres 
of land. That quantity is quite too limited to ex- 
cite the cupidity of the land speculator. 

How can you guard more cautiously against the 


| monopoly of your public domain by the specula- 


my friend from Hlinois. No member of this body || 


18 more critically accurate and correct, upon all of 
the great questions of the day than himself. His 
patriotic and enlightened views upon this, as upon 


all other questions, are alike honorable to his heart || 


and to his head. But he needs no eulogy from me— | 


tor? You impose the obligation of an oath that the 
land entered is for settlement and cultivation, and 
apply the pains and penalties of perjury if violated, 
and then limit the quantity entered to one half sec- 


| tion. Youcandonomore. If the gentleman from 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
} 


New York will divest himself of his preconceived 
prejudice against the measure, and give to the bill 
that candid investigation to which its importance 
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guards against the monopoly of the speculator, and 
at the same time extends with generous liberality 
the helping hand of legislativn to the actual settler 
and cultivator of the soil. Does the gentleman 
oppose this obj ct? [| presume he does not. Let 
me invoke him, then, to examine the bill more 
carefully than he has done, before he casts his vote 
against it. 

The gentleman from New York has urged, as a 
further objection to the bill, that it will transfer all 
of the public land to the States in which it lies. 
How this is to be done he has not informed us, 
nor have I been able to perceive. The ‘ cession 
clause,’’ which may originate a doubt, will, Lhope, 
he stricken out, or amie nded, as already indieate ad; 
but if that should not be done, can it produce the 
result he anticipates and so vehemently deprecates? 
It certainly cannot. No cession” is contempla- 
ted by the bill, until the public land shall have 
been subject to entry for thirty years, and the last 


Jive years of that time at 25 cents per acre. Can 


the gentleman from New York, or any other gen- 
tleman, persuade himself, that persons wishing to 
purchase a home would wait thirty years before 
doing so, and that, too, when it could be obtained 
at 25 cents per acre? Common sense tells us they 
would not. Such an objection needs only to be 
stated to be refuted. I shall not notice it further. 

Mr. Chairman, I have now endeavored to show 
that all of our public land is not of the same intrin- 
sic value; that the best land in a state of nature is 
not worth more than $1 25 per acre; that inferior 
land is not worth that sum; that it is unjust to re- 
quire one citizen to pay $1 25 per acre for the best 
land, and another to pay the same price for the most 
inferior land; and hence, that some bill graduating 
the price of said land oucht to be passed by this 
Congress. I have also explained and vindicated 
the provisions of this particular bill. 

It now remains for me to show the advantages to 


be derived by this Government, immediate and 


prospective, by graduating the price of the public 
lands. 

This body has already passed a bill modifying 
the tariff bill of 1842, as a revenue measure; and 
although an increase of revenue is anticipated under 
the operation of the new system, (should the Sen- 
ate perform its duty, and pass the bill,) yet it is 
extremely doubtful whether that measure, under 
the greatly increased expenditures of the Govern- 
ment resulting from the war with Mexico, will 
produce revenue enough. It is therefore our duty, 
as the Representatives of the people, to direct our 
attention to the public lands, which, next to cus- 


| toms, is our surest reliance in times of need, and 


ascertain, if possible, whether, by a change of 
system in disposing of our public lands, we cannot 
augment the revenue from that source. 

Land, like other property, will only bring its 
value in the market. If the owner holds it at too 
high a price, it will not sell; but if reduced to its 
market value, a purchaser is usually to be found. 
That some of the public lands have been priced 
above the market value, is proved by the fact that 
they have been liable to entry for twenty years at 
$1 25 per acre, and no purchaser found, and prob- 
ably never would be at that _ These lands, 
under the operation of this bill, will be subject to 
entry at 50 cents per acre; that some of them will 
be entered at this reduced price, no man can ques- 
tion. Ifso, here is an immediate increase of rev- 
enue to the Government, from the sale of the re- 
fused land. To what extent an increase of revenue 
from this source may be relied on, is — 
to tell. In my opinion, it will be very considerable ; 
mére or less, it will be something, and that some- 
thing we need. 

Let us now see what number of acres of the 
public domain will be subject to the operation of 
this bill. I find, by reference to the statistical 
tables, the following facts: 

Lands of the first class, which have been in market 

for 10 years and upwards.... wicres 23,435,956 
Second class, do. do. 15 years...+++. 10,533,067 
Third class, do. do. 20 years....--. 21,185,596 
Fourth class, do. do. 25 years....+++ 15,178,825 
Fifth class, do. do. 30 years....... 2,625,732 


Making the grand aggregate Of..e+++ 72,959,176 
acres of land subject to the operation of this bill. 
What proportion of this vast amount or refused 





entitles it, he will find that it rigidly and carefully * land will, in all human probability, be entered 
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within the next twelve months, if this bill passes 
into alaw? Will it be one-half, one-third, or one- 
fifi of tne whole amount? No one can tell with 
’ All that may be said upon this poimt 
must be speculative only. 


certainly 


d of the first class 
ne-fifth, of the third 


Suppose there hould be enters 


one-crghth, of the second class « 


class one fourth, and of the fourth class one-third: 
what then will be the amount of revenue derived 
by the Government, immediately, from the sale of 
this refused land? It will be S&.636,719. > ose 
one-half that sum be realized, you will then receive 


into your treasury $4,418,359. ‘This would be a 
vast sum of money to receive into your trea 

from the sale of refused land in one year, | re- 
peat, this is an ¢ xperiment: bo ian can tell what 
sum of money will be brought tito your treasury 
under the operation of the bill. But the present 
exigeney of the public 


service requires the experi 
ment should be ts ted, That the 


sum realized by 


the Geovernment will be vreat, is unquestiona le: 


' f ° 
aud that the Immediate advantazes are import, 


j equally clear. tas for this reason that, in our 
present exigency, 1 demand the passage of the 
; tr revenue measure, 

VW ed a bill the other day m fyine the 
tar! Hiof 1&42 as a revenue ine Let us 
ass 1] bill also. Let them go to the country 


together, as two great measures of reform and rev- 


err beneficial alike to the Gaovernment and to 
the people » puececding 


dom of the policy, not only by enabline the Gov- 


years will prove the wi 
ernment, without resortung to loans, to pass tiiume- 
phantly throuch the existing war with Mexico, 
but by rapidly augmenting the power and wealth 
of the nation. 

tive advantages, in ref- 
derivable to the 


Sir, what are the prospe 
Crovernment 
\\ e all know that 
the main reliance of this Governme: 


erence to revenue, 
from the passage of the bill? 
it fox support 
Is custom-house revenue, If the bill should Pass, 
nearly the whole amount of the refused land, in a 
short time, will pass into individual hands, and 
become private property, and a very larve pro- 
portion thereof reduced to cultivation. ‘This must 
wwevitably greatly augment our agricultural pro- 
duetions, the surplus of which wall be exported to 
foreign countries of value, 
and brought home in goods paying a tax or duty 
to the Government. If, then, the 
vive away the public 


, exchanged for articles 


Government 
should land without price, 
upon the simple condition of settlement and culti- 
vation, in a few years she would be more than 
thrice remunerated by an increase of revenue from 
customs. Land in a state of nature produces 
nothing—it is dead cap tal—and interest upon the 
investment, whatever it may be, is sunk annually 
to the owner. If, then, land has been in market, 
unsold, and producing nothing, for fifteen or 
twenty years, the Government has lost on Interest 
more that the original cost of the land. Can it 
be judicious 01 wise longer to continue this policy? 
lt cannot he. 
private property: let it be culuvated: and then that 
which, in a state of nature, produced no revenue, 
becomes a productive source of revenue, improv- 
ing and increasing so long as agriculture advances 
or commerce flourishes. 

Some of our friends believe that the interest of 
the country consists in withholding from sale the 
public domain, although its settlement and culti- 
vation may be prohil ited, until it will brine in 
market $1 25 per acre. How mistaken the policy. 
The interest of the Government in the public lands 
is wholly a revenue interest; and if by settlement 
and cultivation more revenue would be raised, 
how short-sighted and blind the policy which pre- 
vents that result. 

But, sir, | pass to another and more important 
advantage than any founded upon revenue, to be 
derived by the Government from the passage of 
this bill. I allude to that class of population, who 
are to be increased, and protected by it. It is not 
my intention to disparage, in the slightest degree, 
any of the employments or branches of industry 
in our country; they are all necessary to the com- 
fort of civilized society, and constitute as a whole 
the glory and power of a nation. We could not 
live comfortably without the necessary articles 
produced by the mechanical industry of the coun- 
try; and we sometimes owe the preservation of 


, 


Let the bill pass: let the domain | 
go into the hands of individuals: let it become ! 





The Public Lands—Mr. Payne. 


our dearest rights to those bursts of forensic elo- 


quence which awaken a sense of justice, and 
arouse the love of liberty in the bosom of our 
innocence 1s protected by it against the 
unjust penalties of the law; liberty is restored to 
the accused: and character redeemed from the 
preconceived prejudice of a sensorious world. All 


pre ere: 


of the professions and employments of the country, 
from the highest to the humblest, are useful and 
proper. [ would disparage none, But, sir, there 
is one which stands out in bold relief, above all 
the rest; it is the foundation upon which the su- 
perstructure of soc lety 18 erected; without it the 
whole political fabric would be instantly dissolved, 
order chaneed into chaos, and life itself expire, 
amid the horrors of famine: [mean the agricul- 
turist. It ishim; it is that class of society who are 
to be increased and benefited by the passage of 
this bill. ‘The farming interest of this* country 
rarely appeals to Government to protect it. For 
years they have seen themselves onerously taxed, 
not for revenue, but for the benefit of other branch- 
es of industry. ‘They have borne it without fur- 
resistance than- quiet remonstrance agaist 
and oppression of the system. But 


ther 


he injustice 


t 
they de now appeal to the Government to afford 


them that protection which the Constitution war- 
rants and the law may authorize. What is that 
protection? The humble privilege of buying a 
home at its intrinsie value; that is all. What is 
We see the entire 
manufacturing interest, so 
long protected at the expense of avriculture, voting 
ina body againstthem. Whzy is this, gentlemen? 
What exeuse can you offer? what reason can you 
vive? Oh, the ease being altered, it alters the 
case. We are not unwilling to force the farmer 
to pay double for every article he consumes, in 
But it is quite 

ridiculous to talk of protecting the farmer; he is 
+ the foundation of society; the creator of wealth; 

we all live by and upon him; he cannot be pro- 

tected, without giving back something we have 

taken from him; and where ts the use of taking 

from him, if it is to be returned to him? it would 

be folly. Besides this, our policy is to throw the 

entire support of this Government upon custom- 
revenue. Wedesire this, to keep up a ne- 
cessity for the continuance of the tariff act of 1842. 
If this bill, graduating the price of the public lands, 
should pass, immense entries of land, at the re- 
duced price, will be made; large revenues from 
that source will accrue to the Government; and 
the necessity for a high tariff will cease to exist. 
Again: our surplus population from the old States, 
now employed as laborers in manufacturing es- 
tablishments, will emigrate to the new States and 
turn farmers. ‘The consequence of all this would 
be, to diminish the quantity of labor in the man- 
ufacturing States. The manufacturers would then 
be forced competitors for the remaining labor. 
This would greatly increase the price of labor 
there; whereas, now, the competition is with 
the laborers to get employment; and hence labor 
ischeap. ‘This is a very difierent thing. In fact, 
the passage of the graduation bill would effect 
pows rful changes in our whole system of policy; 


! . merce a] ? 
the spectacle here pre sented ? 


representation of the 


order to protect the manufacturer, 


house 
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and it is therefore quite unreasonable in the farmer ! 


, 


to expect us to favor it.’ 

Sir, this 1s the answer, and these are the honest 
reasons why the manufacturing interest opposes 
the passage of this bill. ‘They fear its effect upon 


the protective policy, upon the tariff bill of 1842. Is | 


that infernal measure to control forever the legisla- 
tion of this country? It defeated the Zoll Verein 
| treaty; it is arrayed against our present revenue 
system; and itis now opposing with all its strength 
the graduation of the price of the public lands, 


Had the agriculturist a right to expect such treat- | 


ment from the manufacturer? Ought he longer to 
submit to it quietly? If he does, he is unworthy 
the dignity and honor of his employment. 

Sut will this Government, for these or any other 
reasons, refuse to pass the bill; and by doing so, 
| fail to increase the number of agriculturists, and 

thereby expand the basis of political association? 
| L ardently hope not. What is it that elevates the 
American masses above the European masses? Is 
| there anything peculiar in our mental or physical 
organization? Nothing. But there is something 


| 
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is no pampered nobility in our country, who are 
the hereditary owners of the soil. It is open to 
the purchase of every citizen; and when he oneo 
secures a home, great or small, he is the undisputed 
sovereign of his little empire. His house js }yis 
castle; and no matter whether it be supported by 
marble pillars, with interior decoration rivaljip' 
European magnificence, or thatched with stray 
and tenanted by poverty, it is the sanctuary of jrs 
owner. Over it the arm of the law extends its jus; 
protection; in it he is secured by the Constitution 
from unreasonable searches and seizures; and jo 
man dare enter therein, unless by invitation of the 
owner, or by authority of law. Itis that sover- 
eignty of the soil which elevates the masses of our 
people, and, in exalted patriotism and devotion to 
the best interests of the country, renders every 
ploughman of the New, equal to the proudest noble- 
man of the Old World. 

If this be true, is it not the policy of the Govern. 
ment to increase, to the utmost extent of its abjl- 
ity, the number of that class of our people? | 
have already said that agriculture is the foundation 
of political society; and I now add, that to the 
agriculturist, to the ploughman, in the hour of 
trial and of danger, society must look for its pro- 
tection, either from internal or external violence. 
I hold, sir, without intending to reflect upon the 
moral firmness of your city population, that they 
are physically unable to defend your country 
against a powerful enemy. Constitutions ener- 
vated by luxury, or weakened by dissipation and 
disease, are unfit for the field of battle; and the 
history of your country attests the fact. I shal 
not be invidious by specifying cases; but send 
when you may into the field an army recruited 
in your cities, and if victory be won, the ** cypress 
leat?’ will be interwoven in the wreath of Jaure! 
which adorns your hero’s brow. But when an 
army of agriculturists are sent into the field, 
then the field of battle becomes the field of glory. 
The renown of the nation is increased, and no 
**cypress leaf is interwoven with the laurel which 
encircles your hero’s brow.” 

Sir, I will here take occasion to remark, that if 
in the decrees of fate (which Heaven forbid) the 
liberty of this country is to be cloven down, the 
last weapon raised in its defence will be wielded by 
hands inured to the handles of the plough. Let 
us, then, pass this bill; and to the fullest extent of 
our ability increase this most useful and most re- 
liable class of our population. 

Mr. Chairman, these are some of the advantages, 
immediate and prospective, resulting to this Gov- 
ernment from the passage of this bill. My next 
object is, to inquire what advantages will accrue to 
the States in which the public lands lie, by the 
passage of it. 

What are those advantages? It is an object of 
the utmost importance to the new States to have 
their waste lands settled and cultivated. It is by 
settlement and cultivation alone that the full re- 
sources of a State can be developed; and certainly 
at no period of our national history has it been 
more important that those resources should, be de- 
veloped than now. Many of the new States are 
deeply involved for works of improvement, in pro- 
gress,and completion. Mostof them, by an oppres- 
sive system of taxation, have been enabled, thus 
far, to preserve their faith and credit, whilst othe 
ers, less fortunate, have practically repudiated their 
just debts. All of them are dependant, 1n a greater 
or less degree, upon the tolls collected from their 
respective works of improvement, for the ultimate 
payment of their liabilities, This, sir, 1s known 
to be the fact. Is it not, then, of the first impor- 
tance to these States that the millions of acres of 
waste land, now unproductive, should be reduced 
to tillage. If this were the case, agricultural pro- 
ducts would be doubled, transportation doubled, 
tolls doubled; and hence the means of liquidating 
their liabilities doubled. : ; 

Sir, there is another view of the subject which 
ought not to be overlooked. It is this: the pub- 
lic domain within a State is not subject to taxation 
until sold, and for five years thereafter. The neces- 
sities of the new States require, that they should be 
able to tax all the property within their limits. Here, 
then, is an immense source of revenue wrongfully 


| withheld from the States by the refusal of this 


| peculiar in our institutions and laws; and it is that |} Government to ae of her waste land at its in- 


| peculiarity which creates our superiority. There || trinsic value. Ist 


is just to the States which are 
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now depressed by taxation, and straining every 
nerve in honest and patriotic endeavors to preserve 
the faith and credit of the nation from public and 
yivate dishonor? We know it is not. Why, 
then, refuse to pass this bill, or some similar one, 
which is the only legitimate means within the 
power of this Government to aid the States in the 
accomplishment of this commendable and patriotic 
object. : : F / 

Sir, I have listened with intense interest to the 


eloquence of gentlemen in bewailing the disgrace of 


« yepudiation.”? I have thought them sincere, an 
have been ready at any moment to unite with the 
in the adoption of any constitutional measure to 
avert the calamity. This bill, if passed, will ac- 
complish the object. Will they unite with me in 
assing it? If not, let me hear no more sighs and 
groans at repudiation—no more patriotic appeals 
to the people or to the States to redeem their 
Jighted faith and preserve untarnished the credit 
of the nation, 

Sir, a failure to meet the exigency will prove 
these lamentations and these appeals to patriotism, 


to be hypocritical political cant, richly meriting 


the contempt of every honest man. 

Another advantage to the States in which the 
waste and unoccupied lands lie, resulting from the 
passage of the bill, will be the establishment of 
full and complete sovereignty to the soil within 
their respective jurisdictions. ‘The Consutution of 
the United States declares, that ‘*new States may 
be admitted into this Union upon a perfect equality 
with the old States.”? This clause of the Const- 
tution is not now regarded as permissive only, but 
obligatory; and the question has already been raised 
as to the impossibility of ‘ equality”’ of States, as 
members of the Confederacy, when the sovereignty 
of soil is possessed by one and not by the other. 
ILis not my purpose to re-open that question; but 
if this Government blindly and pertinaciously re- 
fuses to dispose of her public land at its fair value, 


the question will be re-opened; and let me warn | 


geutlemen who oppose this bill, that the same spirit 
of * progressive Democracy,’’ which has led to the 
correction of so many errors and corruptions, will 
not permit this to remain because hoary with years 
and iniqnity. 

Sir, my duty is discharged. I have endeavored 
to demonstrate to this committee, first, that land 
has an intrinsic value; secondly, that this value is 
varied by the locality and quality of the soil; 


thirdly, that no arbitrary price, applicable to lands | 


of every quality and of all localities, can be just 
and equitable; fourthly, that the bill now under 
consideration graduates the price of the public 
lands upon principles of justice; fifthly, the advan- 
tages to be derived by this Government, immediate 
aid prospective, by graduating the price of the 
public lands; sixthly and lastly, the advantage de- 


rived by the States from the sale and cultivation of | 


the waste and unoccupied lands within their limits. 

Sir, here | might close; but so deeply am I im- 
pressed with the necessity of graduating the price 
of the public lands, and of the advantage to be de- 
rived by the Government and bestowed upon the 
citizen by the passage of this bill, that | would 
willingly add more, if | knew what to urge with 


effect upon the members of this committee. To _ 


those who think with me in politics, I can only 
say, this Congress has done much; and it must 
long be remembered, either for ‘weal or for wo,”’ in 
the history of this Republic. Our policy consists of 
a series of measures, constituting a system perfect 
as a whole: will you suffer it to be defeated by re- 
fusing to pass one of the most important measures 


of the series, and that measure, too, affecting more | 


directly the interest of the poor and powerless of 


our constituents than any other? Sir, I hope not; | 
I hope that the action of this body will prove to | 


the houseless child of poverty, he is not forgotten 


in the general legislation of the country, and that | 


his advocates here are as tenacious of his interests, 


and as bold in the vindication of his rights, as they | 
would be of the rights and interests of nabobs, who | 
live in palaces, ‘clothed in fine linen,’’ and faring | 


sumptuously every day. Let us not deceive them. 
To those who differ with me in political senti- 






Ment, Maye not extend a respectful invitation to | 
unite with us in the passage of a measure fraught | 
with such advantages to the Government and the | 
people? o£ pies are hard to dissever. Many | 

you, Bel the force of their obligation. || 
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In your hearts you approve the bill; patriotism 
calls you to its aid: will you not obey the call? 
What have you to lose by obeying it? ‘The re- 
sponsibility of this, as of all other measures, rests 
upon the majority. If it should fail in its object, 
and work badly, we are responsible for all of the 
consequences, although you may have voted for 
it. Butaif the results predicted should be realized, 
you will feel a patriotic exultation at having consci- 
entiously discharged your duty to your country, 
regardless of party obligations. Moreover, you 
will deserve and command the lasting gratitude of 
thousands who are now houseless, but will then 
have ahome. Could you desire more? ‘This is 
the richest reward of a public servant. I will not 
anticipate the defeat of a measure so obviously just 
and proper. For twenty years, this proposition, 
in some form, has agitated the country; the day 
las now come when it should be settled. The 
people expect it; the interest of the country re- 
quires it; justice demands it; and let us not dishonor 
ourselves by a failure to accomplish it. 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 
SPEECH OF MR. G. ASHMUN, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tHe House or RepresENTATIVES, 
July 27, 1846. 





The Bill for the erection of additional Fortifications 


being under consideration in Committee of the 

W hole— 

Mr. ASHMUN said : 

Mr. Cuaimmnan: | shall vote for all the provis- 
ions in this bill. ‘The appropriations for the vari- 
ous fortific&tions are intended to protect important 
points, which, in case of war, would be greatly 
exposed to the attacks of anenemy who may have 
marine force atits control. Ll should vote for them 
in the most profound peace, as salutary measures 
of timely precaution; but | shall vote for them 
more readily and cheerfully now, when our coun- 
try is engaged in a war, of which no man can see 
or calculate the end. 

But | do not rise now so much to discuss the 
merits of the particular provisions of the bill which 
is under immediate consideration, as to call the 
attention of this House and the country to the 
situation in which, by recent events and disclo- 
sures, our nation is placed, with reference to the 
great question of peace and war. 

In order that the course of my remarks may be 
at once more clearly indicated, L send to the Clerk’s 
desk a letter signed by the Secretary of War, and 
addressed to Jonathan D. Sievenson, and desire to 
have it read. 

(The letter was read by the Clerk, as follows:) 

War Department, June 25, 1545. 

Sir: The President baving determined to send a regi 
ment of volunteers around Cape Horn to the Pacific, to be 
employed in prosecuting hostilities to some province of 
Mexico, probably in Upper Caiifornia, iias wuthorized me to 
say, that if you will organize one on the conditions herein 
afier specified, and tender its services, it would be accept 
ed. Itis proper it should be done with tile consent of the 
Governor of New York. ‘The President expects, and i 
deed requires, that great care should be taken to have it 
composed of suitable persons—I mean of good habit-—as 
far as practicable of various pursuits, and such as woud be 
lively to remain, at the end of the wr, et/her in Oregon, or 
in any other territory in that resion oj the gishe which muy 
tien be a part of the United States. The act of the thir 
teenth of May last authorizes the aceeptance of volunteers 
for twelve months, or during the war with Mexico. The 
condition of the acceptance, in this case, must be a tender 
of service during the war; and it must be explicitly under- 
stood, that they may be discharged, without a claim for re- 


turning home, wherever they may be serving at the teftnina- | 


tion of the war, provided itis in the THEN territory of the 
United States, or inay be taken to the nearest or most con- 
venient territory beionging to the United States, and there 
discharged. 

The men must be apprized that their term of service is for 
the war; that they are to be discharged as above specified ; 
and that they are to be employed on a distant service. It is, 
however, very desiruble that it should not be publicly known or 
proclaimed that they are to go to any particulur place. On 
this point great caution is enjoined. 

The communication to the officers and men must go so 
far as to remove all just grounds of coinplaint, that they 
have been deceived in the nature and the place of the ser- 


|| vice. 


It is expected that the regiment will be in readiness to 
embark as early as the first of August next, if practicable, 
Steps will be immediately taken to provide for transporta- 
tion. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. L. MARCY, Secretaryof War. 
Colonel J. D. Stevenson, New York city. 
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In the next place, I read for the information of 
the House, as connected with the subject, the fol- 
lowing extracts from the Union newspaper, pub- 
lished in this city, and which is admitted on all 
hands to be the organ of the Administration—both 
Executive and Congressional. On June 17th, the 
organ, in an editorial article, Says: 

* Congress, it will be remembered, DECLARED WAR UPON 
Mexico with an approach to unanimity seldom exhibited 
on such linportant Phat republic had given 
nothing but bliad and insolent denial to the just and coneil- 
matory demands of the Adiiinistration; and, piunging from 
tolly into wickedness, ende y and our torbearance 
in the cold-blooded murder of our citizens. The promptand 
cordial vote of Congress, and its appropriations for war, sig 
nally recorded its approbation al sound judgment and 
patriotism or the Executive. Mexico has already paid dearly 
for her contumacy and folly, and may yet have to pay much 
more.”? 


occasions. 
ft her safe 


tik 


On another day the Executive 
lows: 

* The Government of this country HAVE MADE WAR openly 
in the fuce of the worll, "Phey mean to proseeute it with all 
their vigor. They mean to force Mexico to do us justice at 
the point of the sword. This then is their design—this is 
their plan; and itis worthy of a bold, high-minded, and en- 
ergetic people.” 


organ says as fol- 


‘rom these papers it will be seen, first, that 
the Administration now openly proclaims that 
** Congress has DECLARED WAR upon Mexico,” — 
that our Government has MADE WAR OPENLY in 
the face of the world!” Itis no longer half relue- 
tantly asserted that the war exists by the act of 
Mexico; but, boldly and unhesitatingly, it is as- 
serted that we have made the war—we have declared 
the war! 

Inthe next place, itis now evident, hy the official 
letter of Mr. Marcy, the Secretary of War, to J. 
D. Stevenson, that this war is now to be carried on 
asa war of conquest, and subsequent colonization, in 
a distant recion of the globe. Look for a moment 
to the character and contents of this most extraor- 
dinary letter. It is addressed—not to an officer of 
the army whose habits and education fit him for 
mere military service of the ordinary kind-——not to 
aman who has been distinguished by any public 
service in the field—but a mere political adventu- 
rer, who is only known to the world as a partisan 
from the neighborhood of the Five Points, and the 
region where the Empire Club holds sway, and 
where the doctrine that ‘*to the victors beiong the 
spoils’’ is acknowledged and practised, It requires 
that the men should be enlisted ** during the war,”’ 
and not for twelve months; evidently contempla- 
ting that the expedition upon which they are to 
embark is not expected to be brought to a close 
within the twelve months provided for in the act. 
It requires, furthermore, that the men to be enlist- 
ed should be of ** various pursuiis.”? They are not 
to be selected with a view to their qualifications as 
soldiers merely, but the idea of a colony is dis- 
tincly foreshadowed. This letter also requires 
that they should be men who “would be likely to 
remain eitier in Oregon or in any OTHER TERRUTORY 
in that region of the globe which MAY THEN be a part 
of the United States.’” And the men are to be dis- 
tinctly warned that they must expect to be dis- 
charged in that region, without any claim to be 
brought home. And finally, to keep the people as 
much as possible blinded as to the destiny and pur- 
pose of this expedition, Mr. Marcy enjoins it upon 
Stevenson that ** it should not be publicly known or 
proclaimed that they are to xo to any particular place. 
On this point great caulion is enjoined” ! 

Thus is clearly and plainly developed the aim 
and purpose of the Administration in carrying on 
the Mexican war. It is no longer pretended that 
our purpose is to repel invasion—to strike and de- 
feat the military organizations which Mexico may 
set on foot to contend for the boundaries of Texas. 
The mask is off; the veil is lifted; and we see in 
the clearest characters invasion, conquest, and colo- 
nizalion, emblazoned upon our banners. We are 


' no longer engaged in a defensive war; but we be- 


hold an expedition about to sail from New York 
to a distant region of the globe, which it cannot 
possibly reach in less time than from four to six 
months, commanded by a mere political fortune- 
hunter, of not the highest character, and destined 
to accomplish the conquest and dismemberment of 
a sister republic, whose weakness seems to make 
h:ra ready prey to men whose pursuits are those 
of plunder. And is it to be supposed that we are 
to see this passing before our eyes, and suffer it to 


‘ pass without remark or remonstrance? In this 
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ave of the world-—in the nineteenth century—with 
all the earth besides at peace, shall it be permitted 
that a republican government, whose institutions 

it) only thrive in peace —whose mission should 
be, whose glory should be, to seatter the principles 
and blessings of peace wherever her flag can carry 


her nang hall it be suffered, Lask, that we should 
thus invoke upon ourselves the severe judgment 
of ail mankind by hghtung up the infernal fires of 
a war of conquest’ Sir, Congress has not power 
to make peace, Congress alone has power, by 
i (Constitut , to make war; and the Executive 

me bas the power of concluding it. But there 
isa power of pabhe opinion which may be brought 
to bear upon the conduct of the lxecutive. And 
tas for that purpose that | now make these re- 
marks. Teall for an expression in this House of 
the opine Which gentlemen entertain on this 


ject [ call upon the people, through all their 


propriate means of expression—by popular 


rectimes, ond tie iO WSPayp re 
! | j paper pi 


and to tell, in unmistakable tones, how deeply 


—to speak out, 


VY reprobate and condemn this new attempt to 


dismember the territory of a weak neighboring 


I'his is the condition of our country, in one as- 


pect Of our foreign relations. But the war in 
\ uch weare envu ed e iver rise to other reflections, 
ond demands attention in many other re spects, 


We have an army now within the territory of 
Mexico, which is daily swelling hy the arrival of 
force from the United States: and, so far as we 
ire permitted to know from public demonstrations 


for the President does not deten to inform the 


Representatives of the people what his “designs 
are—a march upon the city of the Montezumas is 
mntended. A rong naval squa iron is upon the 
coast, and we are called upon to belleve that our 
unfortur uid y ruided neighbor is about to be 

wedily crushed beneath our heavy blows. lor 
one, | do not see so clearly through the eloom. 
The wail cloud that han over those regions Con- 
tains elements which are not so easily controlled. 


The peace of the world has been broken, and who 
ean prophe y its speedy restoration? ‘The fires of 
war have been lighted up, and who will insure 
raynst a weneral conflagration ? 

‘This Congress is now rapidly approaching the 
end of tts present session. We are to go home, 
and leave the conduct of these momentous affairs 
in the hands of the Executive departments. And 
in what condition? In what condition do we 
leave the public treasury? I have made a diligent 
examination of the various appropriation bills 
which have passed this House, and find that we 
have already voted to raise for public purposes 
OVCY FIFTY-ONE MILLIONS FIVE HUNDRED THOU- 
sanp pottars! I hold the statement of the va- 
rious items mmy hand, and have submitted them 
to the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, who assents to their correctness. ‘l'’o this 


must be added about five millions more, which have 
been recommended, and must, in all probability, be 

uted, We have also authorized the President 
to issue treasury notes to the amount of ten mil- 
lions! And yvet—Il bee that those who hear me 
will remember what | now say—yet, we have but 
pust beeun this busine of raising mone y. If this 


thay 


War contimues as it ha far been conducted, 


and upon the seale which these expeditions indi- 
cate, | have no idea that the Administration has 
told us the truth, by one-half, as to its cost. Of 
the fifty-one millions already raised, about twenty- 
three nullions are expressly for the war, and based 
upon estimates which the Administration has fur- 
nished, tis not enough to pay the cost of this 
war by one-third!—and so time will show. And 
yet itis at such a moment that we are called upon 
hy the same Admunistration to pass a bill to reduce 
the duues upon foreign importations, on which 
the Government has always heretofore relied for 
its revenue. We have a war by which all our 
foreivn relations are disturbed, and at the same 
moment the authors of it are making war upon all 
the domestic relations of business and industry of 
our own country. 

The oceasion demands an inquiry into the true 
cause of this extraordinary state of things. What 
has led to this enormous increase of expenditure of 
money? Why is it that we are thus plunging into 
a debt of uncounted millions ? Why is it that we 
are thus gathering armies, invading the heart of 
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the Mexican Republic, and seeking to make parti- 
tion of her territory by military conquest?) What 
inevitable cause has led to all this? 

The people of this country have a right to an 
answer to thisinguiry. ‘Their representatives not 
only have the right, but it is their duty to demand 
ananswer. ‘The world—all mankind—will sternly 
insist upon the inquiry, and as sternly judge of the 
answer. 

And, sir, I shall not be deterred from a discus- 
sion of the subject here, and at this time, by the 
miserable ery of those whose duty and profit it is 
to yield a ready subservience to power, that the 
present is not the proper time to make this inquiry; 
that we should wait until the war js over before we 
should presume to invesugate the conduct of the 
Executive! Sir, it is never too soon, for a people 
who desire to remain free, to scrutinize the conduct 
of those who are in power. ‘The ume may come 
when it may be too late—fatally too late. But it 
can never be too soon. LEéternal vigilance, tireless 
and sleepless, is necessary, to watch and guard 
against the insidious encroachments of power; and 
he who drugs his conscience with the retlection 
that men in power are to be pre sumed to do right, 
adopts the doctrine of a despousin. And he who 
sees au Executive usurping to himself unauthorized 
military power, and fails to proclaim and denounce 
it, is as false to his duty, as much a traitor to his 
country, as the man who deserts to the enemy’s 
standard upon the field of battle. Can it be possi- 
ble that in a government like ours, war may be 
waged, and the people may not ask, wherefore ? 
That armies may be levied—the heart of a neigh- 
boring republic be invaded—ex pe ditions of foreign 
conquest under the lead of que stionable characters 
seton foot—imillions of dollars ex pende d—the blood 
of our gallant soldiers poured out—and that our 
mouths are to be sealed as to the causes Or heces- 
sity which have produced such results? Sir, | 
acknowledge no such slavish doctrine. Scorn, 
contempt, and utter loathing, are all they deserve. 
They belong rightfully to the lips of those who 
live by the thrift which follows fawning—those of 
our number who have been the humble applicants 
for the brigadierships—the pay masterships—and 
other crumbs which fall from the Executive table, 
and whose patriotism is valorous and loud-mouthed 
in proportion to their chance of getting office and 
emolument. But l hold that we should be false to 


our trust as representatives, if we fail to hold to a | 


strict accountability those who are temporarily in 
office, administering the Executive departments of 
the Government. ‘Those menare not the Govern- 
ment; they are not the country. ‘They are, fora 
brief period, the instruments of conducting the 
alairs of the Government and the country. The 
power of the sovereign people is only partially 
delegated for special purposes. How absurd and 


preposterous, then, is the clamor, that when we | 


venture to censure these agents of the people, we 
are arraying ourselves against our country! 

But it has been said, also, that if we saw fit to 
oppose the course of the Administration upon this 
subject, we should have done it before the act was 
passed declaring the existence of this war. Indeed! 
‘There seems to be no way of pleasing these diff- 
cult gentlemen. Itis either too soon, or too late to 
suit their tastes. There seems to be no conve- 
nient season in which to reason with them on the 
errors of those in power. But to show how thin 
and transparent this last veil is, a brief statement 
of the history of the passage of the war-bill will 
be enough. It was on May 11th, that the Presi- 
dent sent us his Mexican war message, containing 
the only information which he has ever deigned to 
vive to this House on the subject. The support- 
ers of the President in the House, constitutung a 
majority, refused to have the message and accom- 
panying documents read in the House; but imme- 
diately adopted a resolution limiting the time of 
debate upon the subjectin Committee of the Whole, 
to two hours. They then went into committee, 
and then the message and documents were read; 
and three-fourths of the tume allowed for debate 
was taken up in reading the documents. Of course 
they had never been printed, and but a very im- 

verfect idea of them could be gathered from hear- 
ing them read at the Clerk’s desk. No time 
remained for discussion, and not a single Whig 
member had an opportunity to express “his opin- 
ions. But this is not all. The bill which was 
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presented for our consideration, was one 
the Military Committee had previously yy ported 
expressly for the purpose of repelling invasion, and 
for that alone. It authorized the raising of yolyy. 
teers, and granted money for that purpose; and 
for all the substantial provisions of it, | would 
cheerfully have voted; and so would, as | thin! 
all the gentlemen on this side of the House. We 
were willing to grantevery supply which was ask d 
or needed, to extricate our gallant little army from 
theapparent peril into which it had been plunged by 
the orders of the Executive. But mark the s ue 
After all debate was closed by the iron will of the 
majority, an amendment, in the form of a preami- 
ble, was offered by a leading member of the Ad- 
ministration party, [Mr. Boyp, of Kentnek y.] 
That preamble contained the declaration that on 
exists by the act of Mexico’’—a declaration which | 
could not admit to be true, and which I believed 
to be intended as a cloak to the real intentions ; P 
the Administration. I saw then, as I see now, 
that our Government intended to make war upon 
Mexico; but itdid notat that moment dare to mar h 
up to the responsibility of a frank and open declara- 
tion to that effect. ‘The extracts which I have 
read from the official organ show that such was 
their intention. Mr. Ritchie now says, that Con- 
gress declared war upon Mexico;’’ and that “ our 
Government has made war openly in the face of the 
world.” Was [ not right, then, in my conviction 
that the preamble, which was thus suddenly 
sprung upon us without notice, and without op- 
portunity for discussion, was intended as a covert 
declaration of war? And when gentlemen tell us 
that, now, when we are in a war, we ought not to 
discuss the propriety of it, and that we should 
have taken the occasion to do it when the subject 
was under discussion, and before the measure was 
adopted, I point to this history of tlie transaction, 
as a full and sufficient answer to the shallow and 
unfounded pretence. 

But, sir, the majority determined to force that 
preamble into the bill. 1 could not and did not 
vote for it, when it was thus burdened with a 
false and mischievous declaration. I was one of 
the few who voted against the war bill, notwith- 
standing my great anxiety to vote for the supplies, 

[ will not say that the course of the majority did 

not make me hesitate—because such a state of 
things was well calculated to embarrass. But the 
conclusion to which reflection brought me, left no 
doubt that it was my duty to vote against the 
bill, and subsequent events have only tended to 
strenethen my confidence. I have not, fora single 
moment, seen occasion to regret that vote, or doubt 
its propriety; and it is with a feeling of both satis- 
faction and pride that I allude to the approbation 
which my constituents have given to it. There is 
nowhere on the face of the earth a constituency 
more intelligent, more reflecting, or more patriotic 

They attentively observe and carefully judge all 
public measures and public men; and their judg- 
ment upon this measure has been most emphatial- 
ly pronounced. I know, sir, that many, and, 
indeed, most of the gentlemen on this side of the 
House, including two of my colleagues, voted dif- 
ferently. I know the embarrassments under which 
they were constrained to give that vote, and fully 
appreciate the honorable motives which prompt d 
it. I fully concur in the remark made by another 
of my colleagues, [Mr. Hupson,] that this was a 
point on which fair minds and honorable and pa- 
triotic men might well differ without being liable to 
any imputation. While I differed from them, I 
cannot at all sympathize with the censure which 
has been attempted to be thrown upon them tor 
pursuing a course which a sense of duty marked 
out for them; and before a hasty condemnation 1s 
pronounced in any quarter, I would recommend 
a more careful examination, and a more impartial 
consideration, of the difficulties which surrounded 
us all at the moment when we were called upon to 
act. 

I come, then, Mr. Chairman, to consider the 
causes which have led us into this war. And after 
a careful examination of the history of the events 
which are known, I am compelled to say that it 
has been brought upon us by the men who are 
temporarily administering the affairs of Govern- 
ment, in disregard of the principles of the Consti- 
tution and of their duties to the people of the coun- 
try. I shall confine my examination to the immediate 
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causes which kindled the flame. I shall omit—as 
not being essential to the view which I intend to 
take, and for want of time—the annexation of Tex- 
as and its attendant circumstances. That act— 
for good or evil—was done. Our Constitution 
had been violated to accomplish it, and the deed 
of startling, Monstrous iniquity, was consumma- 
ted. It had passed into history, and the judgment 
of the world was made up upon it. The country 
was in some measure just recovering from the shock 
which an act so sudden and so violent had given it, 
when a new series of measures was set on foot by 
this Administration, which has brought us into 
our present condition. , . 4 

The President of the United States, in his An- 
nual Message at the opening of the present session, 
took occasion to announce to us the final tonsum- 
mation of the annexation of Texas, with many a 
high-sounding phrase of glorification. Among 
other things, he said: 

“'Phis accession to our territory has been a bloodless 
achievement. Noarm of force has been raised to produce 
the result. The sword has had no part in the victory. We 
have not sought to extend our territorial possessions by 
conquest, or Our republican iistitutions over a reluctant 
people.” 

And he added that it was **a bloodless achieve- 
ment, to which the world might be challenged to 
furnish a parallel !?? This was on the first Mon- 
day of December, and yet, Mr. Chairman, how 
does the flourish sound in your ears, when I read 
to you from the Executive documents the orders 
which were given to General Taylor to march his 
army into Texas, and take military possession of it, 
nearly six months before? On July 30, 1845, Mr. 
Secretary Marcy writes to General Taylor as fol- 
ws: * The Rio Grande is claimed to be the bound- 
ary between the two countries, and up to this 
‘boundary you will extend your protection, * * * 
‘It is expected that in selecting the establishment 
‘for your troops you will approach as near the 
‘boundary line (the Rio Grande) as prudence will 
‘permit.”? Again: on October 16, Mr. Marcy 
writes to the General: ** You will approach as near 
‘the western boundary of Texas (the Rio Grande) 
‘as circumstances will permit.’’ And these letters 
were addressed to General Taylor as ** commanding 
the army of occupation in Texas.’’ Here we see an 
army ordered by the President to take military oc- 
cupation of Texas—to march as near the Rio 
Grande as prudence will permit, as early as July; 
and yet the President, six months afterwards, 
gravely informs Congress that ‘the sword has 
had no part’’ in the business; ‘*no arm of force 
has been raised to produce the result!’? This 
movement of the troops, this drawing of the sword 
in the region of the 
aseries of measures which led to this war; and 
the points which L propose to establish are— 

1. That the war was caused by the movement of 
the army from the Nueces to the Rio Grande, and 
the military investment of the city of Matamoros. 

2.'That there was no necessity for any such 
movement to repel any invasion. 

3. Thatif the object of the movement was to 
intimidate Mexico into an acauiescence to the de- 
mands of Mr. Slidell by hostile demonstrations, it 
was an unauthorized and unwarrantabie act on the 
part of the Executive. 

In the first place, I do not believe that there is a 
man in the world who thinks that we should have 
been thus embroiled in war if our army had re- 
mained at Corpus Christi. There would have 
been no bloodshed, no collision. No Mexican 
soldiers would have crossed the great desert which 
stretches between the Nueces and Rio Grande. 
Ail was quiet and peaceful. The silence of that 
vast desert was unbroken by a single martial 
sound, and would have remained so to this hour, 
but for the unfortunate orders which were given 
under date of January 13, 1846, directing General 
Taylor to plant the stars and stripes upon the 
banks of the Rio Grande. And after those orders 
were Issued, what other result could have been 
hoped for than a collision? The Mexican people 
were already sufficiently irritated by imagined 
wrongs; and when they found their city thus made 
the object of hostile demonstrations, cannon plant- 
ed within point-blank shot of their dwellings, and 
trained to bear directly upon their firesides, and 
heard the harsh notes of threats and defiance ring- 
ing all around them, it was a consummation which 


a people more enlightened and less quarrelsome _ 
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could hardly be expected to brook. War followed, 
as everybody saw it must. The glory of well- 
fought battles, all the glory which skill and bravery 
can earn at the cannon’s mouth, has clustered 
around that gallant litte army, which the course 
of the Executive had thus placed in peril. ‘Theirs, 
and theirs alone, is all the honor. We all remem- 
ber with what anxious hearts we waited for the 
news; and how every American heart bounded 
with joy when it finally came announcing their 
brilliant and triumphant escape from imminent 
peril, But glorious as was the result, and brilliant 
as was the achievement, the voice of mourning and 
lamentation is heard with painful distinctness 
amidst the shouts of victory. ‘The bones of some 
of the bravest and best of our gallant soldiers lie 
bleaching upon the banks of the Rio Grande! 
Who shall bind up the broken hearts, or heal the 
wounds of those whom the loss of Brown, Rine- 
rold, and a host of others, has afflicted! and who 
shall say thata whole empire conquered at the 
price of such blood is not too dearly bought! 

I say further, that there was no necessity for the 
march of the army upon Matamoros. There was 
no invasion of ‘Texas by any Mexican force. 
There was no threat of invasion. And I say, 
also, that the documents which I shall produce, 
show, that there was no ground for apprehension of 
invasion. Great misapprehension has prevailed 
on this point; and much of it is owing to decep- 
tion. A plain statement of the history of events 
will show how perfectly idle the pr tence is, that 
the movement of the army was for the purpose of 
repelling invasion. It will be recollected that the 
order issued by Secretary Marcy to General Taylor, 
finally directing this movement, was dated January 
13, 1846. Now, | shall show by the docume nis 
which the President has sent us, that down to that 
date the War Department had not received any 
information tending to show that an invasion was 
attempted, or even apprehended; nay, even that 
more than a month after that date, General Taylor 
cautioned Mr. Marcy against giving any atte ntion 
to any rumors of invasion. I ask attention to the 
various extracts which will be read from General 
Taylor’s official despatches to the War Depart- 
ment. They are all dated at Corpus Christi, where 
he had the best means of obtaining information 
upon the subject. 

August 15, 1845, he writes as follows: 

* Nor do I tear that the reported concentration of troops 
at Matamoros is for any purpose of invasion.”? 

August 20, he writes: 

“Caravans of traders arrive occasionally from the Rio 
Grande, but bring no news of importance. They represent 
that there are no regular troops on that river, except at Ma- 
tamoros, and do not seem to be aware of any preparations 
for a demonstration On this bank of the river.” 

September 6, he writes: 

“T have the honor to report that a confidential agent, de- 
spatched some days since to Matamoros, bas returned, and 
reports that no extraordinary preparations are going forward 
there.”’ 

October 11, he says: 

* Recent arrivals from the Rio Grande bring no news of 
a different aspect froin what I reported in my last.” 


January 7, 1846, he writes: 


* A recent scout of volunteers from San Antonio struck 


the river near Presidio, Rio Grande, and the commander 
reports everything quiet in that quarter.’? 

February 16, he writes: 

* Many reports will doubtless reach the department giving 
exaggerated accounts of Mexican preparations to resist our 
advance, if not indeed to attempt anu invasion of Texas. 
Such reports have been circulated even at this place, and 
owe their Origin to personal interests connected with the 
stay of the army here. TI trust that they will receive no atten- 
tion at the Wur Department.” 

These various despatches were, from time to 
time, sent by General Taylor to the department 
here; and they contained the only authentic infor- 
mation which exists; and yet it is pretended that 
the army was ordered to march to the Rio Grande 
to repel invasion! General Taylor writes in every 
despatch from Corpus Christi, that no such thing 
is to be apprehended. He entreats the department 
to pay no attention to any rumor to that effect; and 
these despatches were before the President when 
he wrote his message of May 11th, and yet in that 
message he asserts that ‘‘ invasion was threatened!”’ 
Now, I demand to know whether the President has 

’ 
in his possession any evidence on this point which 
he has withheld from our eyes, or whether he has 


thus courageously ventured to contradict the offi- ii 
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cial despatches of the General who was in com- 
mand upon the spot. No, no; Mexico had no 
purpose of invasion; or if she had, she never made 
the slightest public demonstration of any such pur- 
pose, until General Taylor was encamped before 
Matamoros. 

Why, then—for what purpose, lawful or unlaw- 
ful—was our army sent to the Rio Grande? No 
satisfactory answer has yet been given by any one 
of those who have so vociferously applauded the 
Executive in this Hlouse. 
repeat dly asked: and we are answe red, that the 
We demand his au- 

! 


and the reply } 


The question has be en 


President is 
thority army, 3, 
‘You now know who James K. Polk is!” ‘And 
thus we are left to this 
pont. From the examination which I have given 


a great patriot! 
thus to use our 


our own conjectures on 
these documents, my own conclusion is, that the 
movement was first determined 
intimidate Mexico, by demonstrations, to 
comply with the demands of Mr. Slide ll, whe had 
been sent out to that Government in the character 
of Minister Plenipotentiary. It was a military 
demonstration in aid of diplomacy; and as such, 
was an unauthorized exercise of powe ron the part 
of the Executive. It was an act in the nature of 
war—leading directly to war, and our Constitution 
has given the President no power to do such an 
act. 

Mr. Slidell was appointed to the mission some 
time in November last, under circumstances some- 
what singular, We all remember the mystery 
which was wrapped around his departure. The 
hewspape rs spoke of a strange-looking characte r, 
in a **slouched hat,’’ 
such a manner as to excite SUS} HE Ion and fOSSIP. 
It is not the ordinary course of such distinguished 
functionaries as Ministers Plenipotentiary and En- 
voys Extraordinary, to depart from their own 
country in so stealthy a manner; and I must con- 
fess it does now look a little as if he had some 
doubt of the true character in which he expected 
to be received. A ** Commissioner” might well be 
supposed to put on a disguise, What Mr. Slidell’s 
instructions were, yetremainsamystery. Whether, 
in addition to the question of boundary and the 
indemnities, there was not something about the 
annexation of California, we are not permitted to 
know. ‘Time willdisclose. But at all events, he 
did not make much progress in his attempts at 
diplomatic intercourse with the Mexicans; and 
wh le thus in tnbulation, he writes, on December 
97,.to Mr. Buchanan, ureing hostile demonstrations 
upon Mexico, as follows: 


) vet . 
upon In order to 


hostile 


coing on board a vessel in 


“The desire of our Government to secure peace, will be 
mistaken for timidity; the most extravagant pretensions will 
be made and insisted upon, until the Mexican people shall 
be convinced by HOSTILE DEMONSTRATIONS that our differ 
ences must be settled promptly , either by negotiation or by the 
sword.”? 

This is a plain request to our Government to 
resort to the sword to aid him in his plans. ‘* Fos- 
tile demonstrations,’’ he thought, might be highly 
useful in bringing the obstinate Mexicans to a sense 
of his diplomatic importance. On January 13th, 
the hostile demonstration was ordered, and on 
hearing of it, Mr. S. writes to Mr. Buchanan that 
it will probably exercise a salutary influence. See 
despatch of February 17, as follows: 

“The advance of General Taylor’s force to the left bank 
of the Rio del Norte, and the strengthening our squadron in 
the Gulf, are wise measures, which may exercise a salutery 
influence upon the course of this Government.” 

The most superficial observer must see hy this 
extract that Mr. Slidell had no idea that Mexico 
was about to invade our territory, and that his 
only view of the movement of the army and navy 
was, that it was intended to influence the course 
of the Mexican Government in relation to matters 
connected with his mission. He deemed 
measures to be wise, because they would aid the 
purposes of his mission, and not at all because he 
anticipated that the United States was in danger of 
invasion. 

If, then, such was the purpose; if it was intend- 
ed, by thus making hostile and warlike demon- 
strations upon the frontier of Mexico, and causing 
our ships of war to gather like a cloud upon her 
coast, to bully and alarm that Government into an 
acquiescence with Mr. Slidell’s demands, I again 
say that it was an act of usurped military power. 
There is no warrant for it in the Constitution, un- 
less, indeed, the whole war power is vested in the 


these 
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Executive, to be exercised at his discretion, and 
ibject to no control or limitation. ‘The President 
as | ower to commence and carry on hegouations, 
and, with the) conecurre nee of the Senate, to con- 
But he has no power without the 
concurrence of both Houses of Congress, to arm 


clude treaties, 


himself inthe panoply of war for the purpose of 
compelling a foreign Power to submit to the de- 
mands of his negotiators. 

And it is equally true that he has no authority 
to settle, by martial and warlike demonstrations, a 
Whether, there- 
fore, the Nueces or the Rio Grande oucht to be 
adopted as the southwestern limit of Texas, the 
employment of military foree to settle the question 
And in considering this 
point, | do not intend to discuss that much-vexed 


question of dis puted boundary. 


was alike unju iftable, 


question of boundary. We have had much learned | 
argument, geographical and historical, spread be- | 


, 


fore us for the solution of this difficulty. But itis 
enough for my purpose to look at itas an open ques- 
tion—~admitted on all hands to be one for future ad- 
justment between Mexico and the United States, 
‘The resolutions which consented to the annexation 
of 4 exus expressly reserve di the ques tion of bounda- 


y, in these words: ** Said State to be forme d, sub- 


! 
‘ject to the adjustment by this Government of all 
‘questions of boundary that may arise with other 
‘ Government I shall therefore pass over those 
considerations which have so strong a tendency to 
prove that the true boundary of the State of ‘Texas 
was the river Nuece Whichever way the weight 
of the evidence and the argument on this pot 
may be, so long as it was a question of dispute 
hetween the two Governments, | assert that the 
President had no power to solve it by the sword. 
The Constitunon has given him no authority to 
mark out lines of our territorial limits with the 
sword. If such questions cannot be settled by 
nevotiation, then, in the last resort, Congress, and 
Congress alone, may bring the terrible power of 
war to bear upon them. But I defy the most un- 
supporter of the Exec utive Lo put his 
ym any clause in the Constitution which 
lium any such power. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, let me inquire how it 
happened that Congress was not consulted by the 
President before these military demonstrations 
This is a matter which demands the 
most serious and erave consideration. ‘There has 
heen a secrecy and mystery apparently attempted 
to be thrown around the proceedings of the Exec- 
utive in relation to the Mexican atiairs, from the 
time of Mr. Slhidell’s disguised departure, down to 
the late despatch of Mr. Marcy to Mr. Stevenson, 
nh caution 1s enjoined against letune the 


scrupulous 
finger up 


gives to 


were made? 


dk Wie 
pubhe know the aim and purposes of his expedi- 
ess has been in daily session since the 
first Monday of December last, but no intimation 
was viven to it that the military ¢ xpedition to the 
Rio Grande was desired or intended. The order 
for that movement was given on the 13th of Janu- 
ary, but Congress were kept in the dark about it 
until May llth, two days after the great baties, 
when the curtain was so sudd nly lifted upon a 
scene of bloodshed, and the blaze of actual war! 


tion. Cone 


Vacue rumors had indeed got abroad, but all offi- 


cial information was withheld. An attempt early 
made in this Llouse to obtain information was 
opposed by the friends of the Administration. 
Having heard from a confidential, but reliable 
source, that such orders had been issued, I, on 
February 3d, offered the following 

y , —4 
mqury: 

‘“ Resolve?, That the President of the United States be 
requested to communicate to the House of Representatives 
any information in lis possession, not heretofore communi 
eated, which affeets the relations existing’ between tie 
United States and the Republic of Mexico, and particularly 
whether the army or navy of the United States, or any part 
of either, has been ordered to move towards Unat republic, 
aad what occurrences have come to the knowledge of the 
resident to require such a movement, provided the infor 
mttion can, ia his opinion, be communicated without deut- 
ment tothe public interests.” 


resolution of 


This reselution was objected to by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Affairs, [Mr. 
Harason,] and by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, [Mr. Boyp,] the latter of whom may be 
considered as the leader of the Administration 
forces upon this war question; and it was defeated. 
‘This silence remained unbroken, until the immi- 
nent peril into which General Taylor’s army had 
been thrust by the Administration compelled it to 
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ask for men and money on the 11th of May. Why 
was this? The Constitution has placed the guar- 
dianship of the great issues of war and peace in 
the hands of the people’s representatives in the 
two Houses of Congress. It is the duty of the 
President to give them all possible information to 
enable them to discharge these responsibilities 
with due fidelity. But here is a case in which the 
President has assumed the war power himself, 
while Congress was in session, without commu- 
nicating the fact to either House! I maintain that, 
in any view which can be taken of these military 
and naval expeditions, it was the duty of the Pres- 
ident to have sought and obtained the consent of 
Congress before they were set on foot. Did he 
think our national honor had been wounded in the 
person of Mr. Slidell? he should call on Congress 
to vindicate it. Did he think that hostile demon- 
strations were needed to compel Mexico to pay the 
indemnities, or yield us the boundary of the Rio 


Grande? he was false to his high responsibility if | 


he failed to invoke the aid and power of Congress 
to make them. But that he should undertake to 
make them himself, upon his own responsibility, 
and without even informing Congress, is an act 
which deserves most marked condemnation. 

Such is the manner in which our country has 
become involved in war; and such js the character 
of the waras manifested by the expeditions recently 
set on foot,—a war brought upon us by the un- 
warrantable course of the Executive, and to be 
carried on as A WAR OF CONQUEST. What a train 
of reflections arise upon this review! I can, in 


thre time to which I am limited, advert to but one | 


of the many which throng upon the mind. 


'consumed by the rich. 


What is to be the end ofall this? Our victorious || 


armies are to plant the stars and stripes upon the 
halls of Montezuma and the shores of California. 
And what isto follow? Are we to retain Mexico? 
or to carve out of it as our share of plunder the 
provinee of California? I have no doubt that the 
acquisition of some port, like that of San Francisco, 
upon the Pacific, would be beneficial to our country 
in a commercial point of view; but we all know 
that a peaceful arrangement could have accom- 
plished such a purpose. A very small part of the 
many millions of dollars which this war will cost 
us would have speedily obtained it. But the mind 
revolts instinctively, and with horror, at the idea of 
attempting it by military conquest. The enlight- 
ened spirit of the age—the sentiment of all Chris- 
tendom—will condemn it. It belongs to a barba- 
rous age and a barbarous people. And although 
temporary success may crown the adventure, it 
will not, it cannot, come to good. And if such 
schemes are to be quietly sufiered—if the public 
voice does not rebuke them—lI see a portentous 
omen of the early and prematare decay into which 
our institutions are fast falling. 

it is to arouse the attention of the people of the 
country that L have now spoken. The power of 
prevention is in their hands, and I invoke them to 
exert it! 
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OF VIRGINIA, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
June 30, 1846. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union on the bill to reduce the 
duty on Imports, and for other purposes— 

Mr. BAYLY addressed the Committee as fol- 
low 8s 
Mr. Cuarnman: Unlike the gentleman from Ohio, 

(Mr. Brinkeruorr,] | shall vote with great pleas- 

ure for the bill reported from the Committee of 

Ways and Means, with such amendments as it is 

understood the chairman of that committee will 

propose, although it may not be precisely such a 

bill as [could desire. But it is a great, a very 

great improvement upon the tariff act of 1842, and 


is in every respect a much better bill than I had | 


hoped we should be able to pass at so early a date. 


| It is true I never doubted that sooner or later we 


would return to correct principles of legislation on 
this subject. But Thad hardly hoped that the day 
of rereneration would have arrived so soon. In 
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versally recognised were disregarded. | hold it ¢, 
be an incontrovertible principle that the burd 2 
of taxation should be principally borne by the 
wealthy, and not by the poor. Governm« nt is ia 
stituted for the joint protection of persons oat 
property. The wealthy enjoy a ereater amount = 
protection and ought to pay more for it. Besides 
a tax falls more easily upon them, as they make » 
smaller sacrifice in paying it. It is a kindred aa 
ciple, equally well recognised, that taxes should 
rather be imposed upon luxuries which may 
dispensed with, than upon necessaries which ean. 
not. In the former case, the tax is volun: WV: in 
the latter, it is unavoidable. Both of these princi 
ples are glaringly violated in the act referred to 
The highest duties are placed UPON necessaries. 
and articles principally consumed by the poor, walk 
the lowest upon luxuries, and such as are mos : 
This has been so fre. 


quently and incontestably proven, that it would be 
superfluous for me to go into detail to establish jt 
now. This condemns the law as a revenue meas. 
ure. But it was enacted for the purposes of pro. 
tection. Protection is stamped upon every featyye 
of it. Nor is it necessary to stop to prove this, [t 
is defended as a protective tariff; and so far froy 
any one’s denying that it is such, we are told 
throughout the debate that a law framed upon any 
other principle would be destructive to the best jy- 
terests of the people. It being conceded to be a 
tariff levied for the purposes of protection, the first 
question which suggests itself is, had the Congress 
which enacted it any warrant in the Constitution 
for doing so? 

[ approach, Mr. Chairman, this branch of the 
argument with reluctance. I know that there is a 
great and growing indisposition in this House to 
listen to an argument against any measure based 
upon the denial of the constitutional authority of 
Congress to pass it. We have been told by a gen- 
tleman from Vermont, [Mr. Cotiamer,] a jurist, 
standing high in the confidence of his party, that 
the Constitution is of no avail as a restraint on 
Congress, or any farther than as it prescribes the 
forms of government. . I knew that his party fora 
long time had acted upon this idea, but I did not 
expect to hear it so soon, and so authoritatively 
announced. 

{[Mr. Cottamer here interposed, and said that 
he had not expressed an opinion that such ought to 
be the case, but only that such was the case. | 

Mr. Bayiy. That only makes the matter worse. 
Tt is not announced as the opinion of a very intel- 
ligent and observant gentleman, but by such an 
one asa fact. 1 hope he is mistaken. I hope, at 
so early a period in our national existence, the Con- 
stitution has not already ceased to be, what its fra- 
mers designed it, a limitation of power in Congress 
and a restraint upon it. I hope the time has not 
already arrived when the discretion of Congress, 
and not the Constitution, is the measure of its 
power. If so, a revolution has already taken 
place—stealthily and unobserved by the people, it 
is true, but no less mighty on that account. But, 
sir, although I cannot admit that events have al- 
ready carried us to this point, yet I see that they 
are rapidly tending to it. This imposes upon such 
of us as value the Constitution as something more 
than a book of forms, who cherish its checks and 
balances, its limitations and restraints, as the palla- 
dium of our liberties, the duty of appealing to and 
proclaiming, and, as far as we can, of sustaining 
its supremacy. Sir, at the risk of ridicule, and be- 
ing pointed at asa Virginia abstractionist, I mean, 
as long as I remain in public life, to support and 
defend the Constitution as the fathers of the Repub- 
lic made and construed it, and as the administration 
of the Government has more than once been revo- 
lutionized to maintain it. Sir, on this occasion, I 
appeal to the Constitution, not as a dead form, but 
as still a living thing; and thus appealing to tt, I 
desire it shall be shown ia which of its clauses you 
find the power delegated to enact a protective tarifi 
Unless this can be done, it must be abandoned. 
Let us see if it can be done. All of the powers of 
the General Government are derivative. It pos- 
sesses no power which is not delegated. By an 
express provision of the Constitution itself, it 18 
declared that ‘the powers not delegated to the 
| United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
| by it to the States, are reserved to the States respec- 


| the act of 1842, revenue principles the most uni- |j tively, or to the people.’? The Constitution not 
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only contains & delegation of powers, but to a great 
extent of the means by which they are to be execu- 
ted, and the ends for which they are to be exer- 
cised. If, therefore, the clause cannot be pointed 
out in Which this power 1s delegated, either in ex- 
yress terms or by necessary implication as a means 
or an end, it cannot be maintained. ‘l he power 
in question, is claimed by some as conferred in the 
ower to lay and collect taxes, duties, &c.; and by 
thers as an incident to the power to regulate com- 
merce. Before I proceed to examine these two 
clauses in detail, I think it proper to submit a few 
veneralremarks. It will searcely be disputed that, 
a exercising a power expressly granted, you must 
not lose sight of the purpose for which it was 
oranted. If you exercise such a power for pur- 
y oges not contemplated, you as effectually violate 
the Constitution as if you usurp a power altogether. 
And it is equally clear, upon every principle of 
construction applicable to our Consutution, that a 
ower claimed as an incidental one must not be a 
distinct, independent, and substantive prerogative, 
of equal consequence, and more especially of supe- 
rior consequence, to Others expressly granted. 
For you cannot suppose that when the framers of 
the Constitution took the pains to make a minute 
enumeration of such powers, it meant to conter 
others, by mere implication, of as great importance. 

Bearing these principles in mind, which will 
seareely be contested, let us examine the two 
clauses under which the power to enact a protect- 


these words: 


«“ The Congress shall have power to lay and col- || 


‘lect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay 
‘the debts and provide for the common defence and 
‘ veneral welfare of the United States; but all duuies, 
‘imposts, and excises, Shall be uniform throughout 
‘the United States.” 

Here, itis said, is an express authority tolay and 
collect taxes, duties, and imposts; and the tariff of 
1842 is nothing more than alaw doing it. ‘This is 
true. But it must not be forgotten that the pur- 
poses for which the power is given are as explicitly 


stated as the power itself. ‘he power is to raise | 


money; and the purpose, to discharge the pecuniary 
liabilities and engagements of the Governinent. 
This is the purpose, and not to encourage manu- 
factures. But to this it is answered, that the pur- 
pose for which the power is delegated, is not ouly 
to pay the debts, but to provide for the common 
defence and general welfare; and it is contended 
that if Congress shall be of opinion that these ob- 
jects will be promoted by a protective tariff, it has 
the power expressly given to enact it for that pur- 
pose. In other words, the power is claimed under 


what is familiarly called the ‘* general-wellare | 
doctrine.” This doctrine has been so frequently | 


exploded that I feel indisposed to say much in 
reference to it. Admit it to be true, and you make 
almost every other clause of the Constitution sur- 


plusage. ‘here is very little pertaining to Gov- | 


ernment which may not be done under the sweep- 
ing power to provide for the general welfare. But 
there is nothing superfluous in the Constitution. 
It is as remarkable for its literary execution as for 
its political wisdom. 

Grant this doctrine, and you subvert the whole 
character of the Government. In place of bemg 
one of few and delegated powers, it would be one 
possessing them to the most sweeping and absolute 
extent. Consider for a moment that the Constitu- 
tion confers upon Congress the power to make 
all laws necessary and. proper for carrying into 
execution the granted powers, and declares upon 
its very face that all State laws and constitutions at 
variance with them shall be superseded; and do 
you not see that the doctrines contended for, if 


conceded, would strip the States of all powers and 


centre them in the General Government? 


It is impossible that such a suicidal construction | 


can be correct. No construction of a particular 
Clause which subverts the character of the whole 
Instrument can by possibility be correct. It is 
very clear that the terms referred to are not de- 
signed as conferring any distinct power, but as a 


general designation of the purposes for which the || 


powers delegated are to be executed. The effect 
is precisely the same as if the words used had been 
added at the end of each clause of the section confer- 
ring powers upon Congress, in place of being added 
at the end of but one. This was the view taken in 
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the State conventions which adopted the Constitu- 
tion by all of its friends, particularly by Mr. Mad. 
ison aud Mr. George Nicholas, in the Vireinia 


| Convention. Speaking of this clause, the latter 


- 


gentleman said ; 
‘¢ He had endeavored to show the committee that 


| ‘it only empowered Congress to make such laws 


. 


as would be necessary to enable them to pay the 
public debts and provide for the common defence; 
that this general welfare was united not to the 
general power of legislation, but to the particular 
power of laying and collecting taxes, imposts, 
and excises, for the purpose of paying the debts 
and providing for the common defence—that is, 
that they could raise as much money as would 
pay the debts and provide for the common defence 
in consequence of this power. The clause which 
had been aflectedly called the sweeping clause, 
contained no new grant of power. ‘T’o illustrate 
this position, he observed, if it had been added at 
the end of every one of the enumerated powers, 
instead of being inserted at the end of all, it would 
be obvious to any one that it was no augmenta- 
tion of power. As it would grant no new power 
if inserted at the end of each clause, it could not 
when subjoined to the whole.”’ 

This is obviously the correct view. In fact, the 
words in question, so far from being designed as 
an enlargement of the powers of Congress, were 


> a a a ee eae 


” 


sh ee 


- 


‘ 


designed as a restriction. Congress not only may 


| not do whatever it may fancy will provide tor the 
ive tariff is sought to be derived. ‘The first is in || 


general welfare, but it may not even exercise the 
powers expressly granted for any other purpose 
than to promote THE GENERAL welliare. ‘The 


powers granted are not to be used for special, but 


general purposes—not for sectional, but for nation- 
al purposes. ‘I'his view alone is fatal, as will be 
hereafter shown, to the tariff act of 1842, the oper- 
ation of which is particularly sectional. 

It isthusshown that the terms * general welfare”’ 
do not enlarge the purposes for which duties may 
be levied; and that the encouragement of manutfic- 
tures is not one of them. ‘This being clear, you 
cannot, without committing a fraud upon the Con- 
stitution, levy them for the purpose of protection, 
under the pretext of doing it for revenue. I re- 
peat, the object for which the power is exercised 
must not be lost sight of. Under the clause in 
question you may tax the land. But will any one 
maintain that you may do SO, consututionally, for 
the purpose of discouraging agriculture and driving 


| people into other pursuits? You can do that as 
|| legitimately as you can tax commerce and agricul- 


~~ 


ture for the benefit of manutactures, and thus en- 
tice the people into that pursuit. aes 

If these views require confirmation, it will be 
found in the proceedings of the Federal Conven- 
tion. On the 28th of August, near the close of the 
convention, when most of the provisions of the 
Constitution had been agreed upon— 

«¢ Mr. Madison moved that the words ¢ nor lay 
‘ imposts or duties on imports,’ be transferred from 
‘article 13, where the consent of the general legisla- 
‘ture may license the act, into article 12, which will 
‘ make the prohibition on the States absolute. He 
‘observed, that as the States interested in this 
‘power, by which they could tax the imports of 
‘their neighbors passing through their markets, 
‘were a majority, they could give the consent of 


| *the Legislature to the injury of New Jersey, 


‘ North Carolina, &c. 
‘* Mr. Williamson seconded the motion. 
‘¢ Mr. Sherman thought the power might safely 


'*be left to the Legislature of the new United 


‘ States. , 

‘¢ Colonel Mason observed that particular States 
‘might wish to encourage, by impost duties, cer- 
‘tain manufactures, for which they enjoyed natu- 


| * ral advantages—as Virginia, the manufacture of 
| hemp, &c. 


“ Mr. Madison. The encouragement of manu- 


| * factures in that mode requires duties, not only on 


| *imports directly from foreign countries, but from 
| *the other States in the Union, which would re- 


| * vive all the mischiefs experienced from the want 


‘of a general government over commerce.” 

Mr. Madison’s proposition was lost by a vote 
of four States to seven. 

The proposition of Mr. Madison to make the 

rohibition on the States absolute was voted down. 
But to obviate the objection, that as the States in- 
terested in the power by which they could levy 


$13 
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duties upon the imports of their neighbors passing 
through their markets were a majority, they could 
give the consent of the Legislaiure, and under the 
pretext of encouraging their manufactures, tax the 
others, Mr. Sherman moved to add after the word 
** exports,’” in the 10th section of the Ist article of 
the Constitution as it now stands, the words ** por 
with such consent but for the use of the United 
States.” What was said in the convention upon 
this occasion is so important, I consider it prope r 
to present it entire: 
“Mr. Sherman moved to add after the word 
exports’ the words ‘nor with such consent but 
‘for the use of the United States,’ so as to carry 
*‘ the proceeds of all State duties on imports or ex- 
* ports into the common treasury. 

** Mr. Madison liked the motion, as preventing 
‘all State imports, but lamented the compl: xity 
* we were giving to the commercial system. ; 

a Mr. Gouverneur Morris thought the reeula- 
* tion necessary to prevent the Atlantic States from 
* endeavoring to tax the western States, and pro- 
* mote their mtere st by Opposing the navigation of 
* the Mississippi which would drive the western 
‘ people into the arms of Great Britain. 

“s Mr. Clymer thought the encourarement of the 
Western country was suicide on the part of the 
‘old States. Jf the States have such different inter- 
‘ests that they cannot be left to regulate their oun 

manufactures without encountering the interesis 
‘ of other States, it is proof they are not fit to com- 
‘ pose one nation, ’ 


ee 


‘ 


; i — ee that the regulation moved 
OY Sar. Sm a would too much interfere with 

the policy of the States respecting their manufacture Sy 
‘which may be necessary. Revencve, ne REMINDED 
‘rHe House, WAs THE OBJECT OF THE GENERAL 
* LEGISLATURE.” 

_Here we find that the motion to make the pro- 
hibition upon the States to lay imposts, or duties 
on imports, absolute, was resisted upon the eround 
that particular States might desire to lay them for 
the encouragement of certain manufactures, for 
which they enjoyed natural advantages. Well, 
what was the reply? Was it that power was 
already conferred upon the General Government to 
levy imposts for that purpose?—that when levied 
by Congress they would be much more efficacious, 
and therefore there was no occasion to reserve thé 
power to the States? ‘This unquestionably would 
have been the conclusive reply if the facts would 
have justified it. A like reply was always a favor- 
ite one in the Convention in similar cases. Very 
many examples might be given of this; the debates 
are full of them. In the proceeding which took 
place immediately before the one to which I am 
referring, this reply was given. 

Mr. Madison moved to insert after the word 
**reprisal,’’ in the 10th section of the Ist article of 
the Constitution as it now stands, the words “ nor 
lay embargoes.’’ ‘* He insisted that such acts by 
the States would®be unnecessary, impolitic, and 
unjust.” 

_ Mr. Sherman thought the States ought to re- 
‘tain this power in order to prevent suffering and 
‘injury to their poor.”’ 

**Mr. Gouverneur Morris considered the pro- 
‘vision as unnecessary; the power of regulating 
‘trade between State and State, already vested in 
‘ the general legislature being sufficient.” 

And in the case we are considering, if the mem- 
bers of the Convention had supposed that the Gen- 
eral Government possessed the power to levy im- 
posts for the purposes of protection, the reply to 
Colonel Mason would have been, not only that the 
power already conferred upon the general legis- 
lature was sufficient for that purpose, but that, 
being vested there, it could be much more efficient- 
ly exercised by it than the States—so much more 
so, that even if reserved to the States it would not 
be exerted. But so far from this being the answer, 
one is given which shows in the clearest manner 
the inexpediency of conferring upon the General 
Government any such power; and that the power 
actually conferred was for revenue purposes, and 
for revenue purposes only. 

Mr. Madison knew that the several States were 
suited for manufactures, and prepared to engage in 
them in different degrees. And he saw that such of 
them as enjoyed great natural advantages,and were 
in other respects better fitted to commence manu- 


. facturing, would get the start of those who were 
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not so much favored; after which, any protection 
to the latter by imposts would be unavailing which 
did not secure them as well against the competi- 
tion of the former as of foreign nations. Our sub- 
sequentexperience has demonstrated the soand- 
ness of these views. Let me put it toany member 
whose constituents have not yet entered upon 
manufacturing, if they desire to do it, against 
whom will they most require protection—other 
> If Ohio 


desired to-day to engrave in m inufactures, whose 


ites of this Union, or foreign nations? 


competition would she have most cause to fear— 
that of Old England, or New KEneland? As to my 
own State, and more particularly as to my own 
istrict, L ean speak with confidence. We manu- 
actured to a much ereaterextent— inne luding house- 
before the era of protective 
wills than we do now; and the trades and me- 


chante arts were much more flourishing. As young 


{ 
{ 
hold manufaeture 
I 


aman as | am, | can recollect when the poor 
women in the country made a good living by spin- 
ning and weavine—the only way, almost, in Ww hich 
they can be suitably and comfortably employed, 
as long as they remain in the country, where they 
ought to be permitted to remain; and there was 


i 


eearcely a family which was not, toa evreat extent, 
clothed—and most neatly and well clothed—in 
hnens and woollens of household manufacture: 
whereas now I ireely ever see a roll of home- 
made linens or woollens, and none in the stores 
for ile, where formerly they were constantly 
found. And as to the mechanics, their business 
is almost entirely broken up by Yankee competi- 


tion. FT can recollect when every neighborhood 
had its shoemaker, its tailor, its saddler, its hatter: 
but now our: hoe , our lo hie 


s, our h its, ours id- 


dles, our axes, hoe almost everything made in 
blacksmith’ shop, In fact, almost everything 
’ brought from the North, 
Mr. Madison and the framers of the Constitu- 


tion fore 


made by the mechanic } 


iw that protection by the General Govy- 
ernment would not operate equally throughout the 
Union, and that to make it effectual in many of the 
States, it would be necessary to levy duties not 
only upon importations from foreign nations, but 
from the sister States. This latter he was unwil- 
line to do, for the reasons assigned, 

it appears that Mr. 
Madison desired to make the prohibition on the 


Krom these proceedings 
States for laying imposts absolute. But it was 
objected that some of the States micht desire to 
impose them for the purpose of encouraging their 

factures. ‘To this it was not repled-—as it 
would have been i? it could have been with truth— 
the power to do that was vested in the Gen- 





eral Government, where it would be much more 
ul. On the contrary, Mr. King, who was 


friendly to retaminge the power for the States, said 


expressly that revenue was the object of the power 
in the Ceeneral Government. The convention re- 
fused to make the prohibition absolute. But to 
obviate the objection that some @ the States, under 
the pretext of encouraging their manufactures, 
would tax their neighbors who imported through 
their ports—as New Jersey, for instance, through 


Philadelphia, and North Carolina through Nor- 
folk—they were required not 
sent of Coneres 


only to ret the con- 
s, but to carry the proceeds of the 
duties into the common treasury. And this was 
done in the teeth of the argument of Mr. Clymer, 
alre ady quoted, and the objection of Mr. King, 
that it ** would too much interfere with the policy 
of the States respecting their manufactures, ”’ ; 

Colonel M son, W ho was one of the erreatest men 
in that age of great men, and who was as remark- 
able for his republican simplicity as for his great 
mlitieal sagacity and wisdom, agreed with Mr. 
King. He knew that the power to levy imposts, 
delegated to the General Government, was only 
for revenue purposes; and he thought that the re- 
strictions proposed would so trammel the States as 
in fact to extinguish the power to levy duties on 
imports fer the encouragement of manufactures, 
Ile had shown himself throughout the convention 
to be friendly to that object; and afier he had 
found, as he thought, that all other modes had 
failed, he proposed, as will hereafter appear, a vol- 
untary association of members of the convention 
for the purpose. From all this, it is clear that the 
power to levy imposts for the purpose of protec- 
tion is not vested in the General Government, but 
that it was reserved to the States to enable them to 
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encourage their manufactures; and the restrictions 
contained in the Constitution were designed to pre- 
vent the perversion of the power. Now, if the 
protectionists in this House are willing to confine 
themselves to this only constitutional mode, I am 
sure that we, on this side, will interpose no obsta- 
cle. We will rive them at once the consent of 
Congress to lev Y; under the restrictions of the 
Constitution, as high duties in their own ports as 
they please. And as itis for the encouragement 
of their manufactures, and not ours, they ought to 
regard this proposition as reasonable, It is true, 
the duties collected will go into the Federal treas- 
urv: but as these gentlemen have assured us 
throurhout this debate that these duties come out 
of the foreigner, and not the home consumer, they 
will not object to this. Of course not, if they be- 
lieve in the trath of their argument. 

But they will object to it. Tt will not answer 
their purpose to tax solely their own people to 
encourace their own manufacturers. No; what 
they desire is, to tax our people for their benefit. 
They want to compel us to purchase their fabrics 
at a higher price than we can get them elsewhere, 
and if they ean do that, it is a matter of indiffer- 
ence to them if they destroy our commerce, impair 
the value of our exports, and injure our agricul- 
ture, 

The power to enact a protective tariff is also 
claimed under the power to regulate commerce. I 
creatly fear this clause is fast becoming what the 
one we have been discussing was styled in the 
Federal Convention—“ THE SWEEPING CLAUSE.”’ 
Almost every imaginable power is claimed under 
it. But, thank God, there is no ‘ sweeping 
clause’? in the Constitution. The framers of it 
placed no such clause there: and ] hope others 
may not be permitted to do it by construction. I 
admit, at once, the power of Congress to levy 
countervailing duties for the purpose of regulating 
commerce. But I repeat again, the purpose must 
not be lost sieht of. Discriminating duties cannot 
be levied, under the clause in question, for any 
other purpose than to regulate commerce. And 
when they are levied for this purpose, it is not to 
impose permanent burdens and restrictions, but 
with the view of resisting, as the best way to pro- 
cure the removal of restrictions and obstructions. 
With this view we consent to submit to a tempo- 
rary inconvenience, for the purpose of forcing the 
concession of a permanent good, And when they 
are thus levied, it is to resist injustice, the remedy 
for which is injurious to us, and which ought not 
to be enforeed a day longer than the necessity ex- 
ists. As soon as it accomplishes its purpose, it 
should be abandoned. This is the view which 
Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madison always took of 
the subject. In his celebrated report on commer- 
cial privileges and restrictions, made on the 16th 
of December, 1793, after showing the extent of 
the restrictions on the commerce and navigation of 
the United States, Mr. Jefferson said : 

‘“The question is, in what way they may best 
‘be removed, modified, or counteracted. 

* As to commerce, two methods occur: 1. By 
‘friendly arraneements with the several nations 
with whom these restrictions exist; or, 2. By 
the separate act of our own legislatures for coun- 
tervailing their effects. 

“ There can be no doubt but that of these two, 
friendly arrangement is the most eligible. Instead 
of embarrassing commerce under pues of regula- 
ting laws, duties, and prohibitions, could it be 
relieved from all its shackles in all parts of the 
world; could every country be employed in pro- 
ducing that which nature has best fitted it to pro- 
duce, and each be free to exchange with others 
mutual surpluses for mutual wants, the greatest 
mass possible would then be produced of those 
things which contribute to human life and human 
happiness; the numbers of mankind would be in- 
creased and their condition bettered. 

‘© Would even a single nation begin with the United 
States this system of free commerce, it would be advi- 
sable to begin it with that nation, since it is one by 
one only that it can be extended to all. Where the 
circumstances of either party render it expedient 
to levy arevenue by way of impost on commerce, 
its freedom might be modified in that particular, 
by mutual and equivalent measures, preserving it 
entire in all others.”’ 

In this connexion permit me to remark, that one ! 
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nation at least has shown a disposition to com. 
mence a system of free commerce with the United 
States, as we will hereafter see, and that the 
too, which takes nearly one-half of our entire , o 
ports, and more than one-half of our agricultural 
exports. Shall we meet her half way? 

Subsequently, in the same report, Mr. Jefferson 
says: 

‘¢ But should any nation, contrary to our wishes 
suppose it may better find its advantages by sate 3 
tinuing its system of prohibitions, duties, and 
regulations, it behooves us to protect our citiz, 
their commerce, and navigation, by counter pro 
hibitions, duties, and regulations, also, Free 
commerce and navigation are not to be given “te 
exchange for restrictions and vexations; nor aye 
they likely to produce a relaxation of them,” 

Again : 

** When once it shall be perceived that we 
either in the system or in the habit of giving equal 
advantages to those who extinguish our coinme oe 
and navigation by duties and prohibitions, as to 
those who treat both with liberality and justice, 
liberality and justice will be converted by all into 
duties and prohibitions.” i 

On the 4th of January, 1794, Mr. Madison ip- 
troduced into the House of Representatives his ce}. 
ebrated resolutions upon the same subject, designed 
to carry out Mr. Jefferson’s views, and jn the 
speech which he made on the occasion, he thus 
endorsed them: 

‘* He professed himself to be a friend to the the. 
‘ory which gives to industry a free course, under 
‘the impulse of individual interest, and the gui- 
‘dance of individual sagacity. He was persuaded 
‘that it would be happy for all nations, if the bar- 
‘riers erected by prejudice, by avarice, and by 
‘despotism, were broken down, and a free inter- 
‘ course established among them.”’ 

These were the views of those two fathers of 
the republican faith, and yet they are sometimes 
quoted as the friends of levying duties discrimina- 
ting for protection. I admit they conceded the 
power of laying discriminating duties under the 
power to regulate commerce, but only for commer- 
cial purposes. It is true, in some cases, they 
went so far as to admit, where any particular na- 
tion which laid onerous restrictions upon our 
trade was extensively engaged in a_ particular 
branch of manufactures, we might levy heavy 
duties upon their productions. But not for the 
purpose of permanently obstructing commercial 
intercourse with her, but to cause her to relax her 
restrictions. In other words, for the purpose in the 
end of securing free trade, and not for the purpose 
of obstructing it permanently. 

Having thus seen for what purpose, under the 
power to regulate commerce, discriminating duties 
may be laid, let us inquire if the tariff act of 1342 
levies them for any such purpose. In that act 
commercial principles are as distinctly lost sight of 
as revenue principles are. It gives comparatively 
free trade, on our part, to some nations in exchange 
for restrictions; and restrictions to others in ex- 
change for comparative free trade. And this is done 
by a nation whose policy it should be to encourage 
the most unrestricted commerce with the world; 
and done, too, under the pretext of regulating com- 
merce! I will not detain the committee by going 
throuch a calculation as to all the nations with 
whom we have commercial intercourse. But it 
would prove the truth of what I have asserted. 
As an illustration, I take the case of Great Britain 
and Brazil. We exported to the latter place, of 
our own products, for the years 1838-"39, and *40, 
6.374.817. ‘The duties levied and collected upon 
which, in her ports, were $1,466,207. Of these 
exports, $3,599,132 were of flour, principally from 
Baltimore and Richmond, and made of wheat, to 
a large extent, from my own district. The duty 
upon this flour, levied in the ports of Brazil, is £05 
per cent, upon a fixed minimum value of $9 2d pe r 
barrel; which, as the commercial document of last 
year shows, is near double its real price. In other 
words, the duty levied is upwards of 80 per cent. 
Our imports for the same time were $13,411,489, 
of which $12,089,933 were entirely free of duty ! 
and the balance bearing a very light duty. I have 
taken these three years because they were the last 
three preceding the tariff act of 1842, for which, at 
that time, we had returns; and they show the 
spirit in which that act was passed. But I have 
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examined the commerce ial document of last year, 
and the trade of that year does not vary materially 
from that of the three years referred to; and the 
yariation, such as itis, makes the inequality and 
want of reciprocity still greater 

Now let us turn to our trade with Great Britain. 
For the year 1840—I take that year alone because 
it will avoid too great a complication of calculation; 
the others do not materi ally vary the result, and, 
as far as they vary it at all, it is in favor of my ar. 
grime nt—for that year our exports to Great Bri- 
tain, exclusive of tobacco, were $50,624,981: the 
duties collected $5,822,946, or a little upwards of 
ten per cent. The rate of these duties were, in 
many instances, reduced before the enactment of 
our tariff law of 1842; and most of them have since 
been entirely removed, or at any rate very much 
modified. 

For instance: Of the $5,822,946 of duties collect- 
ed, $3,247,880 29 were from cotton, the duty upon 
which was removed, even before the late modifi- 

eation of her tariff was proposed; and much of the 
balance was from articles upon which there was a 
reduction before that time. But without including 
these last, the average British duty upon our ex- 
ports, exclusive of tobacco, was about five per cent. 
And this was the law as it stood before the late 
modification propose ‘d by the British Ministry. 

That modification, which, before this time, is 
doubtless the law of the land, abolishes, or very 

much reduces, all the remaining duties, except 
upon tobacco; and, except as to that article, our 
trade with Great Britain is already as free as she 
can make it. But I may be asked why I except 
that article? In the first place, the duty she levies 
upon it is not to raise up a rival production in her 
own territories, to exclude ours. It is not a pro- 
tective, but purely a revenue duty, levied upon 
what she considers a pernicious luxury; to enable 
her to collect which, she prohibits its cultivation, 
under severe penal enactments, in the United King- 
dom; but for which enactments it would be culti- 
vated at home to nearly, or quite, a sufficient ex- 
tent to supply her demand. Perfectly good to- 
bacco can be made in the southern counties of 
England, and most of Ireland. Indeed, before the 
cultivation of it was prohibited, it was grown in 
Ireland toa very large extent. Thus, to enable 
her to raise a large revenue from it, she gives the 
tobacco-erowers a monopoly of her market, and 
some of the best informed merchants, engaged in 
the tobacco trade, are of opinion this monopoly 
more than compensates the tobacco grower for the 
heavy duty which is collected. 

Let us now see upon what footing our trade with 
her American colonies stands. To them our ex- 
ports in 1840, including tobacco. of which there 
was a considerable export, were of the value of 
$9,537,056. Total amount of duties levied, $187,- 


§90—hetw een three and four per cent. only on their 


imports from us. 

Now let us see what amount of duties we levy 
upon our imports from Great Britain under the 
present law. The average rate of duty, under the 
law of 1842, upon dutiable articles, as calculated 
at the treasury, is 35 per cent and a fraction. [See 
Annual Report, page 71.] But the average duty 
imposed upon imports from Great Britain is much 
higher, as most of the articles be: aring a very high 
duty are imported from that country. Let us take 
a few leading articles: 


Imported from England. Rate of duty. 


Value. Per cent. 
Cloths and cassimeres. . -$3,815,853 40 
Cotton goods, colored... 7, 177,301 43} 
Cotton goods, uncolored 1,666,162 47 


ORS, ska Wee's oan Rhee 407 

Articles in most common use, Viz: 
Wail Mee gs oso, Sheva vad s von 60 
Spikes, cut or ee 
WORM oe sock 87 
SEM ha gs, el 
SOON. Bra nulihcn oss x 4.chs'souecssse BAS 
Band j OG oe ari acac's'blck Suviesicasn cae TO 
Bar, m manufactured Oy POMie éidivein'c cnce 15 


I have not had time to make an average for Great 
Britain; but I ean s safely say it is much higher than 
the general average of 35 percent. And, in this | 
connexion, it is proper to mention that we take a | 
much smaller amount of our free articles from 
Great Britain than any other nation, in proportion 
to our aggregate imports. We imported from | 
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Great Britain last year $44,687,859, of which only 
$1,621,801 were of free articles: and, excluding 
gold, silver, and copper, only $475,349 were of free 
articles, out of an entire import of $29,147,840 of 
free articles, or only a little above two per cent. 

We exported to Great Britain last year $46,286,178, 
and imported from her $44,687,859, of which but 
a little more than two per cent. were free article 

I have already shown the exports and imports to 
and from Brazil,and the proportion which free arti- 
cles bear to the latter. From this statement the 
committee can see how everything like a legitimate 
reculation of commerce is discarded in the tariff of 
1842 

Sir, there is no disguising or disputing the fact 
that the tariff of 1842 was not designed as a com- 
mercial law. But if so, every correct prince iple of 

commercial legislation is lost sight of. No, sir, it 
was enacted for the purpose of ene ouraginge manu- 
factures. And I de ny that you have any power 
to do that under the power * to regulate com- 
merce.’’? [I cannot conceive by what process of 
reasoning manufactures are made an incident to 
commerce. It is a distinct branch of business, as 
much so as commerce itself. The three great 
branches of industry are eet manufactures, 
and commerce. by express prov iston of the 
Constitution, jur isdiction is given to Congress over 
the last, but not over the two first. And when 
you see the power over commerce e xpre ssly dele- 
gated, you cannot conclude that it is desiened to 
be conferred over the others by implication. On 
the contrary, the rules of construction to which I 
have adverted are fatal to any such conelursion. 
And, sir, it was not by accident or inadvertence that 
the power over commerce was delegated, and that 
over agriculture and manufactures was reserved. 
It was by design; and the reason is obvious. 

In the division of powers between the General 
Government and the States, all such as relate to 
the external relations of the States are delerated to 
the former, and all such as relate to their domestic 
concerns are reserved to themselves. Commerce 
with foreign nations and between the States be- 
longing to the first class, hence jurisdiction over it 
is delegated to the General Government. Aevri- 
culture and manufactures belong to the last, and 
hence jurisdiction over them is reserved to the 
States. 

On the 20th of August, Gouverneur Morris, who 
was one of the most eminent men in the convention 
which framed the Constitution, and the member 
who gave the finish to the style and arrangement 
of it, submitted, seconded by Mr. Pinckney, another 
eminent member,a series of propositions, by which 
it was proposed to constitute several public officers, 
Viz: 

‘69. The Secretary of Domestic Affairs, who shall 
‘he appointed by the President, and hold his office 
© during pleasure. It shall be his duty to attend 
‘to matters of general police, the state of agriculture 
Sand manufactures, the opening of roads and naviga- 
‘tion, and the facilitating communications through 
©‘ the United States; and he shall from time to time 
‘recommend such measures and establishments as 
‘may tend to promote those objects. 

‘3. The Secretary of Commerce and Finance, 
‘who shall be appointed by the President, during 

‘pleasure. It shall be his duty to superintend all 
‘matters relating to the public finances, to propose 

‘and report plans of revenue, and for the regula- 
‘tion of expenditure, and also to recommend such 
‘things as may, in his judgement, promote the com- 
‘ mercial interests of the United States. 

‘©4, The Secretary of Foreign Affairs, whose 
‘duty it shall be to correspond with foreign min- 
‘ isters, prepare plans of treaties, &c. 

‘5. The Secretary of War, whose duty shall 
‘be to superintend everything relating to the de- 

‘ partment of war, &c. 

‘©6, The Secretary of Marine, whose duty it 
* shall be to superintend the public ships, dock- 

yards, naval stores, &.’ 

“These several propositions, thus imposingly sub- 
mitted, were referred to the committee of detail; 
and we find in the Constitution, as it came from 


the committee, of which the mover of the propo- 


sitions was the leading member, express power is 
conferred upon Congress over each of the subjects 
referred to in them, except those in the second. 
As I have already said, this omission was not acci- 
| dental. 


The men who composed that convention ' 
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were not the men to be 


that sort. 


ruilty of inadvertence of 
It is true the Constitution did not pro- 
vide for the organization of these departments, but 
it conferred authority upon Congress over the sub- 
ects, and left it to Congress to organize the depart- 
ments to take charge of them. 

Irom these proce edings it appears that the lead- 
ing members of the convention considered the sev- 
eral subjects referred to m these 
equals In point of IMpoRance 
dem wene ris’’—of the same class. 
evident that the Vv so ree 


propositions as 
—as Subjects “* EUS 
And when it is 
arded them, and conferred 
authority upon Congress over all of them but two, 
in expre can you, upon any just principle 
of construction, infer that they me ant to confer it 
over the others by mere implication ? 
sible, 


SS ferms, 


It is INpPos- 
And in confirmation of this view, we ioe 
that whe n the first Congress came to organize the 
departments, they substanti: lly adopted aa: 
gestions of Mr, 


second, 


sug 
Morris, with the exception of the 
which shows that they did not 
that jurisdiction over the subject referred to in it 
was confided to Congress. Otherwise how ean 
you account for the omission to organize such a 
department ? 


suppos 2° 


‘To show that the wise men of the convention did 
not understand that power was conferred upon the 
General Government to protect manufactures, either 
expressly, under the power to lay impost ,oras an 
incident to any other power, I refer toa proceed- 
ing of the convention, which is very significant. 
On the 13th of September, only three legislative 
days before the adjournme nt, when the business of 
the convention was through, in convention Colonel 
Mason s ud: 

‘© He had moved, without success, 
‘to make sumptuary re culations, 
‘lost sight of his objects. 


for a power 
He had not yet 
After deseanting on the 
‘extravagance of our manners, the excessive con- 
‘sumption of foreign superfluites, on the necessity 
of restricting it, as well with economical as repub- 
lican views, he moved that a committee be ap- 
pointed to report articles of association for encour- 
aging, by the advice, the influe nee, and the ¢ cimple 
of th e members of the convent on, economy, fru- 
gality, and .dmerican manufacture. 

Can anything be more cone lusive than this? Had 
so wise a man as Colonel Mason thought that the 
power was vested in the General Government for 
this purpose, he would certainly have looked to 
legislation, rather than the voluntary association of 
centlemen, to effect it. His movement was obvi- 
ously the last effort of a gentleman reluctant to 
abandon a cherished object. To all this, the pro- 
tectionists can only reply, that if the power to lay 
protective duties is not vested in the United States, 
it is so trammelled in the States as to be in fact ex- 
tinguished; and that the first revenue bill imposing 
duties on imports recognised in its preamble the 

right of the General Government to levy them for 
the purpose of prote ction. 

In answer to this, all I can say is, that I think I 
have shown that the power to levy imposts for the 
purpose s of protec ‘tion does note xistanyw here ex- 
cept in the States under the restriction of the Con- 
stitution. But the levying of imposts is not the 
only mode by which manufactures can be en- 
conn It may be done by bounties. It may 
be done in a variety of other ways, all within the 
legislative competency of the States. One of the 
first and most effectual Jaws passed in Great Brit- 
ain for the encouragement of the woollen manu- 
facture was the one requiring the dead to be buried 
in woollens. But suppose the power were entirely 
extinguished, it would not be without many exam- 
ples in our system. 

As to the cotemporaneous construc tion, so far 
from the tariff of 1789 recognising the principle of 
protec tion, it does precisely the reverse. It is true, 
in the preamble of the act, the necessity of e ncour- 
aving manufactures is recited as one of its o! jects, 
But it must be borne in mind that a preamble is 
no part of a law, and that it is not legitimate to 
refer to, even as an aid in construction, “unle “ss the 
provisions of the law are obscure. Where they 
are clear, you cannot refer to the preamble at all, 
Before I refer to the provisions of the tariff of 1789, 
to show that it was anything buta protective tariff, 
I desire to premise a few remarks. 

If there ever was a time when a high protective 
tariff might with propriety have been laid, if the 
power existed, it was in 1789. We had but a 
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short time before come out of the long and bloody 
war of the Revolution. 
the mother country to discourage manufactures in 


the colonte there had consequently few grown 
up in America, During the war, our people had 


ffered intensely for the want of their products, 
‘There was very naturally at that time a strong 
wish that in any subsequent war we might not be 
situation. In addition to this, we had 
come out of the war loaded with a heavy national 


in tie same 


debt, and the great difficulty with the patriots of 
the land was to raise a revenue to meet the eneage- 
ments, and sustain the credit of the Governme nt. 
If there ever was a time when a high tariff would 
have been tolerated, it was then. As there wert 
but few manufactures in the country, the foreien 

cles would not have been superseded in the 
market by domestu products A hich tariff at 


ut time would have produced a large 


SO miu th hes de ca 


revenue, 
Besides, it would at 
have given protection to the manu- 
they were in tl infancy. Yet, 
with all these inducements to enact a high protect- 
ive tariil, the averave rate of duty in the one they 
And the highest 


W if iwa 
‘ wie Ure 
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fuctuyr While 


their 


did enact was 5! per cent. only! 


rates imposed were upon luxuries not produced at 

inthis country. Yes, sir, this is the character 
of the act the fathers of the re public enacted ata 
time when the pecuniary wants of the Govern- 


uch that it was compelled to resort to 
direct taxation at the expense of domestic discon- 
And this they did 
a tariil with an averave hieher 

This is 


one the pre amlble of 


tent and actual insurrection. 


rather than enact 
the law, a casual ex- 
seized hold of 
as a recognition of the power of Congress to enact 
Bat here isa practical test of 

racter of that law. 
tariff. [twas passed when our man- 
ufactures were in their infaney, and when they 
} They are now in the full vigor of 


were Weak. 
ah | of course reg 


than 5} per cent. 


\ hich is 


"4 
otective tariff 


Gentlemen say it was 
a protective 


manhood, juire less support than 
they did then. Will gentlemen now take for their 
manufactures the protection which was accorded 
them then? Sur, we all know they will not. Why, 
sir, if we were now to propose such arate of duty 
as was adopted in 1789, these gentleman would 
rebelli 
t] | Wi h a rate of dut es 


hich. And yel 


i 
1739 beg a protective 
| 
I 


be ready for Ope Nn nh. Th y are not Satis- 
on an average five times 
they tell the act of 
tarill. Such athine asa 
rotective tariff never was heard of until 1816. 


us about 
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But, sir, the power to levy a protective tariff not 
only without warrant in the Constitution, but it 
Is most pal ably in derogation of its spirit. In 
< ruu the Constitution of the United St ites, 
like all other instruments, you must not look to 
its letter only, but to the spirit in which it was 
framed to the mischiets desiened to be avoided 
by it; and you must so construe it as to advance 
its object, and to suppress the mischief. What 
were the abusc against which our Constitution 
was desicned to provide? The whole of that crand 


movement, commencing with the dawn of our 


with the adoption of the 
Constitution of the | nited State S, Was set on foot 


Revolution, and ending 


to get clear of the piles of regulations, trammels, 

restrictions, and monopolies with which the private 

pursuits of man were burdened and harassed. It 

1 ivery narrow and co tracted y iew of that move- 
‘ 


ment to suppose that it was arainst any particular 
statute of the British Government. It was avainst 


the abuses of the British system—against the relics 


of feudal and dark ages—among which were the 
legislative claim of interfering with the religion, 
the commerce, and the private pursuits of the peo- 
ple. All this our fathers thought wrong. They 


were of opinion that when Government took effect- 
ual means to encourace industry, by securing to 
it its fruits, to secure property, repress violence, 
and discountenance fraud—when it had taken 
etfectual means of securing man in the unmolested 
liberty in his person and property, that it had ex- 
hausted its function. Fortunately, the right of 
Government to interfere with our religion is taken 
away in the most emphatic manner. But religion 
isa universal truth. [tis unaffected by time, place, 
or circumstances. The true religion for one man 
is the true religion ofall. Ifitwas not, therefore, 
for its transcendent importance, concerning as it 
does a man’s eternal happiness, it would be a fitter 
subject for legislation than the pursuits of industry, 


It had been the policy of 
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which are affected by soil, climate, habits, tastes, 
and a thousand things which make it peculiarly 
proper that individuals should not be interfered 
with in them by Government. Individual tastes, 
habits, and interests will always direct them to the 
pursuits which | °y had better follow, without the 
interference of Government. And Iam in favor 
of leaving every man in his industrial pursuits, as 
in his religion, to work out his own salvation in 
his own way. Government is incompetent to this 
business, and it cannot undertake it without mis- 
chief. What one of my constituents would allow 
me to regulate his private pursuits? If he would 
not allow me, how much more reluctant would he 
he to allow a Representative from Maine or Texas? 
And the same would be the case with them. If no 
one district would consent that its own member, 
acquainted with their wants and habits, should 
control them in their private pursuits, why should 
they be more willing that we should collectively 
do it? , 

‘There is no policy on earth so fatal, particularly 
in a free government, as that by which the people 
are taught to look up to and lean upon government 
too much. Adversity will sooner or later befall all 
pursuits. ‘Teach the people, on such occasions, to 
rely upon themselves, and you make them good 
citizens; but learn them to look up to, and lean 
upon the government, and when disaster comes, 
they call upon the government, which is powerless 
to aid without wrong to others, and you breed dis- 
content and disaffection. This is particularly the 
ease with manufactures. In them there is a con- 
stant tendency in production to outrun consump- 
tion. There is a constant tendency to embarrass- 
ment; and if government interferes at all, whenever 
it occurs there isa clamor, and it is appealed to for 
more protection. 

Before Congress determines to adhere to the juris- 
diction of protection, I desire it to consider to what 
it willlead. If you legislate at all upon this matter, 


your legislation must, and ought to, be complete. If 


you take control of the subject of manufactures, 
you must sooner or later, pass all the laws incident 
to it. Well, what are they? 
the lezislation of Great Britain, and other manufac- 
turing nations, relative to manufactures, is in regu- 
lating the hours of labor, the ages at which persons 
shall engage in them, &c.,&c. There is no neces- 
sity for such legislation here as yet, but it will 
come. The time will rapidly approach, if you per- 
severe in your present policy. When it does, what 
will you do? Have you any power to entertain 
any such legislation? “No one will pretend that we 
have. Well, will you by legislation drive and en- 
tice labor into a pursuit, the natural, indeed 1 may 
say the inevitable tendency of which is to make 
such legislation necessary, when you have no au- 
thority to resort to it? Can this be right? Is it 
right to legislate for the protection of the capital 


connected with this pursuit, when you have no! 


power to legislate for the security of the labor 
engaged in it?) Will you say we will leave this to 
the States? Then I say, leave the whole subject. 

These views are so obviously correct, and they 
are in such exact keeping with our system of gov- 
ernment, that I do not believe any one not person- 
ally inte rested would controvert them, if it were not 
for a series of fallacies which the ingenuity of these 
persons have enabled them to fasten upon the pub- 
lic mind. As disagreeable as is the task, I desire 
to expose some of them. And the first which I 
shall notice are two advocated by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wintnrop.}] I notice 
them first, as they are more immediately connected 
with the question of consfttutional power which I 
have been discussing. That gentleman maintains 
that ‘* the real revenue tariff is the reasonable pro- 
tective tariff;” and to sustain this position he as- 
signs these reasons: 

‘*The productiveness of a revenue system de- 
‘pends not on any abstract principles, or arbitrary 
‘arrangement of duties, but on the ability of the 
‘ people to import and pay for whatever they want 
‘from abroad. The consuming ability of the peo- 
‘ple is what constitutes or causes the great differ- 
‘ence between the operation of one tariff and 
‘another tariff, or between the operation of the 
‘same tariff at different periods.”’ 

And to corroborate them, he reads the following 


| extract from the London Banker’s Circular: 





More than half of 


‘tion have been comparatively smaller under 
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‘into any country may realize, that constitutes the 
‘means of reciprocal and beneficial exchange; and 
‘the amount which the imports will realize, de- 
‘pends entirely on the condition and power of the 
. community at large to consume. The primary 
‘ object of the Governmentof every country should 


Ho. or 


|‘ be, to devise means of enlarging the power of 
| consumption by an adequate remuneration for 


‘labor.”’ 


Now, sir, I readily concede the proposition that 
‘“ the productiveness ofa revenue system depends 
on the ability of the people to import and pay for 
whatever they want from abroad.’’? And T also 
admit, that the course of policy which confers this 
ability upon the greatest number of people pro- 
motes that productiveness to the greatest extent, 
And I maintain that the converse of this propo- 
sition is true. About these propositions the even- 
tleman and myself do not seem to differ. But 
does he not see, when he assumes that the protect- 
ive policy confers this ability to consume upon 
the greatest number, that he begs the question, 
and assumes the very point in debate ? Now, sir, 
I contend that the free-trade policy confers this 
ability to the greatest extent. And if I am right 
in this, I show that as unrestricted a system as 
possible is ‘the real revenue tariff.” I admit 
that a protective tariff will create a larger capacity 
in the manufacturing capitalists to importand pay 
for whatever they want from abroad, by increas- 
ing their prosperity; and if they were the country, 
the gentleman’s argument would be conclusive, 
3ut unfortunately for the argument, they are but 
a very small portion of the country. The census 
of 1840 showed, that out of a population of up- 
wards of seventeen millions, only 791,749 were 
engaged in manufactures and trades; and as I 
proved in my argument on a former occasion, 
(on the harbor bill,) in reply to another gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, [Mr. Hupson,] more 
than half of the whole number of these is of this 
latter class, who are not benefited by a protective 
tariff; and a very large portion of the other half 
is composed of the operatives, who, as has been 
frequently shown in this debate, get no better 
wages under a protective tariff than without it, 
and whose capacity to consume, therefore, is not 
increased by it. I admit that the capacity of the 
capitalist to consume is augmented by a protective 
tariff. But they are an exceedingly small class, 
and a class, too, whose ability to consume, even 
under small profits, is such as to enable them to 
supply all their wants. And an increase of those 
profits rather adds to their clear gains than to 
their consumption. 'They make more money, 
but they expend but little more. By a protec- 
tive tariff, they are enabled to add to their capital 
rather than their consumption. So the gentleman 
must see that such a tariff adds very inconsiderably 
to the capacity, even of the manufacturing class, 
for consumption. As toall the rest, who compose 
the great mass of the community, their capacity 
for consumption is greatly impaired in the depres- 
sion of their prosperity. Bui the gentleman may 
say that here, too, lam begging the question. 
will prove my position by his own admission. 
He maintains that the system which brings with 
it the greatest amount of prosperity, creates the 
largest capacity for consumption. I admit the 
truth of the proposition. But he cannot avoid ad- 
mitting that the converse of it is true, and that the 
system under which the largest steady ‘* ability 0 
the people to import and pay for whatever they 
want from abroad’? has uniformly existed, is the 
one which brings with it the greatest prosperity to 
the greatest number. The truth of these posiuons 
cannot be denied. The gentleman virtually admits 
them. Now let us turn to the facts, and see under 


| which system this greatest eens for consump- 
‘tion has existed. The records prove, that from 


1789, when the first tariff was passed, down to 
this day, the imports retained for home oneeeee 
nig 

duties, and comparatively larger under low. How 
will the gentleman account for this upon any other 
supposition than that the people enjoyed more 
prosperity and had a larger capacity for consump- 
tion under the latter system than the former? will 
he say that the consumption was not less during 
the periods of protection, though the imports 
were?—that the deficiency of the latter was more 


“It is the amount which the aggregate imports || than supplied by the products of our own,facto- 
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ries, brought into existence by the tariff? He will 
find that the imports were constantly increasing, 
as the duties were going down, under the Compro- 
mise, although, as I shall hereafter show, the 
building of factories continued to progress at the | 
same time. And he will find, too, that the im- 
ports fell off immediately after the passage of the 
tariff of 1842, and much sooner than it was possi- | 
ble for factories to have grown up to supply the 
deficiency. No, sir; the true reason for the falling 
off of imports is, that the prosperity and ability of 
the great mass of the community has regularly | 
risen or fallen as the duties have. The great mass 
of the community are agriculturists, and those 
whose prosperity is dependent upon that of the 
agriculturist; and the amount of the exportand the 
price of his products have regularly risen or fallen 
as the duties have. 1 showed this in my speech 
on the harbor bill, and I have no disposition to 
repeat now what I said then. 

I have thus shown, upon the gentleman’s own 
premises, that his conclusion, that ‘¢ the real rev- 
enue tariff is the protective tariff,’? is not sus- 
tained, and that the reverse of the proposition is | 
true. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wiy- 
THROP,| in reply to the argument, that the tariff |! 
»oliey is partial in its operation, and therefore un- | 
just, says that the business of manufacturing is | 
not confined to any particular locality; and he re- 
fers to a few factories in Virginia, North Carolina, | 
Georgia, and even South Carolina. It is true, 
there are a few straggling factories in those States; 
but still, does he not know that it is a business es- 
sentially local, and consequently that the advan- 
tages of protection are sectional? This I showed | 
in a speech which I delivered in the House of Del- |! 
egates of Virginia on the 5th of March, 1842. On | 
that occasion, I said: 

“Let there be no mistake on this point. He 
‘ was aware that many supposed that the dispropor- || 
‘tion between the number of manufactures which || 
‘are benefited by a tariif of protection, in the South || 
‘and the North, is not very great. We have in || 
‘Virginia, for instance, a few cotton factories, | 
‘which are a matter of curiosity to the community, 
‘and for that reason are visited by almost every- || 
‘body. It is very natural, therefore, that the ex- | 
‘tent of these establishments should be overrated. | 
‘He had made some calculations, based upon the 
‘late census, the result of which he would present 
‘to the House. In Massachusetts there are 87,837 
‘persons engaged in agriculture, and 85,176 in 
‘manufactures and trades—about an equal num- 
‘ber in each pursuit. In Rhode Island there |! 
‘are 16,625 engaged in agriculture, and 21,000 in 
‘manufactures and trades; being more than one- | 
‘fourth more engaged in the latter pursuit than the | 
‘former. In Virginia there are 318,771 engaged 
‘in agriculture, and 21,476 in manufactures and | 
‘ trades—upwards of fourteen to one. And it must | 
‘be borne in mind, that those engaged in manufac- || 
‘tures and trades in Virginia are not of that class | 
‘which are benefited by a tariff of protection. | 
‘ They are principally joiners, smiths, shoemakers, || 
* &c., whose interest, as far asa tariff goes, is identi- | 
‘cal with the agriculturist, as their pursuit is not in- | 
‘terfered with by foreign competition—and they 
‘are themselves the consumers of the fabrics of the | 
‘manufacturer. That they are of this class is |! 
: shown by the fact, that in eastern Virginia, where 
; our cotton manufactures exist, there are 222,827 

engaged in agriculture, and only 4,800 in manu- || 
* factures and trades—upwards of forty-five to one; | 


} 


| 


i} 
it 


on ; Pon 
whereas, in western irginia, where there are |} 


: scarcely any manufacturing establishments, there || 
‘are 95,944 engaged in agriculture, and 16,676 in | 

manuafetures and trades—not quite six for one. | 
‘He had extended the calculation to the entire || 


‘manufacturing district, comprising Massachu- || 


* setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, the southern | 
district of New York, New Jersey, and east Penn- | 
' sylvania; and he found that there were a little 
: upwards of two engaged in agriculture to one en- 
; gaged in manufactures and trades; whereas, in the 
; Staple States, comprising Virginia, North Caro- | 

lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Missis- | 


| 


‘ . rs . il 
Sippi, Louisiana, and Arkansas, there are eigh- | 


: teen and ninety-nine hundredths,or near nineteen, | 
engaged in agriculture, for every one ment in 
manufactures and trades; and doubtless those en- | 


‘gaged in the latter pursuits’ were principally of | 


| ufacturers more than against the foreien. 
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| *the class of joiners, smiths, &c., who are not 
| * benefited by a tariff of protection.”’ 
The gentleman says that we ought not to com- 


! ° .- . ‘ 
} plain if advantages are conferred upon the manu- 


| facturers; that the pursuit is open to us; and that 
if we do not choose to engave init on our own soil, 
we can purchase stock in the northern factories. 
But, sir, we cannot do it. We cannot engace in 
manufacturing to advantage, as my colleacue {Mr. 
Seppon] has conclusively shown in his admirable 
speech. Besides, if we were to attempt it, we 
would require protection against the northern man- 
They 
have got the start of us, and they enjoy all the ad- 
vantages over us which they say England enjoys 
over them. They are already established, and 
they have more experience and capital. But the 
conclusive answer is, we do not desire to do it. 
We are already engaged in agriculture. It is more 
congenial to our tastes and habits. And all we ask 
is, that we shall not be driven from the pursuit we 
prefer, to engage in one we do not. 

Was it, Mr. Chairman, in mockery that the 
gentleman invited us to purchase stocks in these 
factories, if we thought they were making large 
profits? I should have thought so if I did not 
know that the gentleman is incapable of amusing 
himself with the misfortunes of others. But it 
looks very much like it. We complain that our 
pursuits are rendered unprofitable by the undue 
advantages given to others; and they tell us to sell 
out and join them! Unfortunately, we cannot do 


'so. Our capital is land and negroes; and we ask, 


how are we to turn them into factory stocks? 
They tell us, sell out. But to whom are we to sell ? 
To persons who have the same inducement to avoid 
the pursuit that we have? It was not designed as 
such, but it looks very much like mocking the 
calamities they have produced. 

I had occasion to expose several of these tariff 
fallacies in my speech already referred to on the 
harbor bill, particularly that protection was neces- 
sary to secure us against the pauper labor of Eu- 
rope, and that manufactures afford us our best 
market for our agricultural produce. I should like 
to elaborate these views more fully, but I have not | 
time todo so. But there are a few other of these 
fallacies which have been pressed prominently in 
this debate, which I desire to noticag 

Ist. We are told that no nation has ever grown 
great which did not resort to the protective policy, 
and we are pointed particularly to Great Britain. 
On the contrary, | say most of the nations which 
have grown to wealth and greatness have been ex- 
tensively commercial, which is incompatible with 
the restrictive system. And of all the nations of | 
the earth, England’s experience is the best refuta- 
tion of the position taken, and to sustain which her | 


' example is quoted. Of all the nations, she has en- 


joyed free trade to the greatest extent. Her colo- | 


| nies are located in every hemisphere and in every | 


clime. With them her trade is free. In other | 
words: for a long time she has enjoyed free trade | 
with a greater extent of country, and with a larger 
number of people, than any other nation. Hence, 
in part, her greatness. 

Turn from England, with all her greatness, to 
Spain, a country than which none is more blessed | 
by nature or more cursed by man. Her picture is 
drawn so graphically by Mr. W. Brown, of Liver- 

ool, in a letter to J. H. Patton, Esq.,M.C., which | 
ne has had the kindness to send me in a commu- | 
nication, for which I greatly thank him, that I 
adopt it in place of anything less satisfactory from 
myself. He says: 

‘ Let those who think well of protection and 
‘prohibition, look to Spain. In that great, but 
‘ wretchedly-governed kingdom, protection and 
‘ prohibition have brought into existence one hun- 
‘ dred thousand armed smugglers, who sometimes 
‘are an overmatch for the military; the country 


|* swarms with brigands; robberies are frequent; | 
| ‘and it appears that three hundred thousand peo- 
‘ple are depending for a living on illicit traffic. | 
|| § Custom-houses produce comparatively little, and 
|*the nation is bankrupt. From this picture turn | 


| to Holland, a country freer from commercial re- 
| * straint than any in Europe, except Switzerland, 


|* where they have no custom-houses at all. In | 
1 ‘ Holland, person and property are safe, and land 
‘| € more valuable than in England; there are no poor- 


1 * rates, no beggars, as Government employs the 
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‘idle; whilst the inhabitants enjoy a high degree 
* of comfort, civilization, and wealth; and Switzer- 
‘land, with obvious disadvantages of climate and 
* position, carries on a prosperous trade, and boasts 
‘a happy, brave, contented, and independent peo- 


‘ ple.” 


But the strangest of all is, we are asked to tmi- 
tate England in a system the existence of which 
she regrets, and which, for a lone time, she has 
been strueeling to throw off. We are asked to 
imitate her in errors which she has herself dis 
carded. 

And we are asked to persevere in the restrictive 
system as the means of making us independent of 


foreign nations. In the first place, I say it is not 
desirable, if practicable, to make one nation entirely 
independent ofthe rest. Itis with nations as with 


individuals, a reasonable dependance of one upon 
the other is desirable. It was the wise ordinance 
of an all-good God that man should not be entirely 
independent of his fellow-man. It is their mutual 
dependance upon each other which keeps society 
torether, and lends it all its value and charm. 
What is true of individuals is equally so of nations 
A mutual dependance between them is the security 
for the performance of those oflices which make 
their intercourse agreeable, and is the most efleci- 
ual security for keeping the public peace. We 
have lately had a striking illustration of this, Whe 
‘doubts that but for the mutual dependance to a 
great extent of England and the United States upon 
each other—but for the fact that they are able to 
do each other so much good in peace and so much 
harm in war, that we would now be involved in it 
with all its desolation and all its horrors? 

We are told of the suffering we will undergo in 
a war, with England particularly, for the want of 
manufactured goods. But free trade will prevent 
the war, and thereby the suffering. Besides, what 
would be the extent of the suffering, if the ealamity 
should befall us? Our imports of manufactured 
products bear a proportion to our domestic product 

| of about one.sixth. So in time of war, if our im 
ports were entirely cut off, ou supply would only 
be short one-sixth. All we would have to do, 
therefore, to remedy the evil, would be to enforce 
an economy becoming such a condition, All we 
, would have to do would be to make five coats last 
as long as six ordinarily do. This would not bea 
great hardship. And in the case of Great Britain, 
with whom near half of our commerce is conduct- 
ed, she would rather suffer from her dependance 
upon us, in time of war, than we upon her. We 
could do without her manufactures during the war, 
las Lhave shown, but how would she do without 
| our cotton and provisions? 

The greatest, however, of all these fallacies is, 
that wIGH DUTIES MAKE Low prices. We are 
gravely told by manufacturers, that a protective 
tariff makes manufactured goods‘cheaper, and agri- 
cultural produce dearer, The janswer to them is, 
they advocate the system, and no man will advo- 
cate a system which makes all he has to sell 
cheaper, and all he has to purchase dearer. 

3ut let us examine for a moment the reasoning 
by which gentlemen attempt to prove this strange 
paradox. They attempt to establish it by com- 
paring the prices of articles now with what they 
| were at some former period, and then credit the 
protective policy with the whole fall. ‘They allow 
| nothing for the improvement in machinery and 
| skill—they allow nothing for the fall in the price 
of the raw material—which, in the case of cot- 
ton, has been very great—or anything else; all is 
| put to the credit of the tariff. But there is still 
creater unfairness in the comparison they make. 
They do not compare a foes of free trade with 
one of protection; indeed, with the exception of a 
few months, we have had no period of free-trade 
for thirty years; but they compare one period of 
|| protection with another, and they take the price 
in this country as the criterion. Now, it is per- 
|| fectly obvious that the only fair mode of com- 
| parison is, to take the same article at the same time; 
| ascertain the price of it in our market, then ascer~ 
tain the price of it in the foreign market, and esti- 
| mate what it could be delivered at here under a 
| revenue duty. If gentlemen will adopt this mode 
of calculation, they will find that the fact is directly 
|| in the teeth of their theory. But how do gentle- 
|| men attempt to sustain it? By one gentleman we 
\) ave told that it is in consequence of the domestic 
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competition which the tariff creates. But what is 
the domestic competition which you raise up in 
comparison with the foreign which you cut off? 
The very ground upon which the tariff policy is 
advocated is, that our manufactures cannot stand 
the foreign competition, although they can the 
The gentleman from Connecticut {Mr. 
that the effect of the tariff is to 
sell cheaper, or not sell at 
all, and that we give no more, although he gets less 
for his If this were true, | do not see how 
we would be benefited. We would give nomore for 
the articles consumed by us, 


might not be injured; but as exporters, we would, 


dome tic. 
Rockwes.| argues 
compel the foreigner to 


fabrics, 
and as a consumer, 
s our customers by this policy would be impov- 
But, sir, is it possible such an effect is 


The per centage which we take of the 
entire production of foreign nations is very small— 


erished. 
produce d , 


much too small to justify them in reducing the 
price upon the whole production to retain our mar- 
ket. “Take the case of Great Britain, and the arti 
cle of cotton. In late debate in the English 
Parliament, the home consumption of cotton ts put 
or, in 


millions of dollars. 


the 


‘ 


at forty millions of pounds sterling, round 


Her 
how that, in 1841—that ts 
the latest year for which | have returns, and they 
do not vary materially from year to year—in 1841, 
to upwards of 


numbers, two hundred 


commercial documents 


hes exports of cotton amount | 


twenty-three millions of pound sterling, or one 


hundred and fifteen millions of dollars. Her en- 
tire production, therefore, was three hundred and 
fifteen millions of dollars. Of this we imported 


In these 
include d. 


ss than three 


in round numbers nine millions. esti- 


mates, all manufactures of cotton are 


In other words, our imports were Ie 
per cent, oft he rgentire production, If the manufae- 
turers of Enel uid make a reduction in the price of 
their fabrics to retain our market, they must make 
equal reduction upon their entire production. They 
cannot sell at the same time the same article in the 
they cannot sell 
to theexporter to Russia, for instance, at one price, 
of the exporter to America at another, and to the 
thome dealer at a third. Any one at all acquainted 
with the manner in which is done, will 
see the impossibility of the thing. If, for instance, 
a manufacturer were to sell to a merchant encaced 


same market at different prices: 


busine 28 


in the American trade, roods at ac heaper rate than 
they were selling to the home merchants, and to 
other exporters, would he not dispose of them at 
home? Is it not evident, then, that the British 
manufacturer had better abandon his market in this 
country altogether, than make even the paltry re- 
duction upon his entire production of three per 
cent.? It would be exactly as well for him to burn 
his exports which he had been in the habit of s nd- 
ing to this country; for the reduction of three per 
cent. upon his whole production would equal the 
value of them. In answer to this, the rentleman 
from Coxnecticut said: 

** It is a well known fact that the market of this 
country is by far the best and largest which 
* Great Britain has abroad. Now, it was well and 
truly said by the honorable gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, {Mr. Bayvy,] in his discussion of the sub- 
ject of the corn laws, that the price of the article 
of wheat at home was affected by the price abroad; 
and, although our surplus products exported bear 
butasmall proportion to the amount produced 
and consumed at home, the price of that small 
surplus influenced and often controlled the price 
of the entire amount raised. This principle is 
undoubtedly correct, although I totally differ from 
him in the reasoning based upon it. Now, sir, it 
is a welk-nown fact, this! country is by far the 
best consumer which Great Britain has for her 
manufactures, and that the amount exported to 
* this country Is quite sufficiently large, if reduced 
‘in price by competition here, to affect their mar- 
‘ket at home, and in other foreign countries.” 

In the argument to which the gentleman refers, 

I showed why the result would be produced in the 
case of our agricultural products, and why it would 
not in the case of manufactured. On that occasion 
1 said: 

‘* But is it true that the effect of the duty is to 
compel the foreigner to sell lower? ? 
‘for a long time, the pressure of population has 
‘been so great, and the competition so active, 
‘that prices had reached the lowest limit before 
* the enactment of our tariff. 
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‘tion which we take of British goods—and we 
‘take more of them than of any other nation—in | 


‘comparison with her consumption at home, and 
‘her exports to her colonies, and to other foreign 


‘nations than ourselves, is very inconsiderable; | 


and it is not probable that, to gain access to our 
market, they would submit to a reduction on the 
rreat mass of her production, They would lose 
less by giving up our trade altogether. 3ut it 
may be said that I have already proved that the 
price of the quantity exported, which is fixed by 
the price in the foreign market, fixes the price of 
In the case of the agricul- 


- 


“ 


. 


the entire production. 


. 


in hand, itis not so. In the first place, our ex- 


« 


“ 


proportion to our entire production, than the ex- 
ports from England to this country of her manu- 
factures does to the entire amount of her produc- 
tion, and of course exerts a greater influence on 
the price. In addition to this, the farmer cannot 
rerulate his supply with the demand. The farm- 
‘ers are scattered all over the land, and they can- 
not by combination adjust the supply to the 
demand. In this country, where most of the 
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“~ 
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tion, and he makes all he can without reference to 
the price. Indeed, when the price is low, so far 
from making less, he tries by increased produc- 
tion to make up for the smaller price. His rota- 
tion of crops is fixed, and he cannot well change 
them. His crops are pitched but once a year, 
and when nitched, they must be saved. The 
quantity of the crop depends upon the seasons; 
and for that and the other reasons I have given, 
the farmer cannot adjust the supply to the de- 
mand, 
rers, particularly of England. They are congre- 
gated together in large towns, and they can 
combine. The amount of their production does 
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They do not own the labor, and are not compelled 
to find for it employment. Whenever, at any 
season of the Year, they find the supply is likely 
to outrun the demand, and that they will lose 
more by the consequent fall of prices than they 
will gain by increased production, they can short- 
en work, cuggail expenses at a day’s warning, and 
adjust the supply to the demand. This consti- 
‘tutes the difference of the two cases.” 

If this reasoning required confirmation, it would 
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he found in a fact stated by the gentleman himself. | 


He Says: 


. - . . , 
| Tn relation to some articles actual combinations 
‘have long existed in England to prevent the sup- 


‘nly exceeding the demand. For instance: there 
‘are but seven establishments in 
* Wales for the manufacture of railroad iron. The 
‘ proprietors of these establishments, and of other 
‘ extensive manufactures of iron, in the early stages 
‘ of its manufacture, amounting in all to but twenty- 
‘three, have their recular meetings for the purpose 
‘ of preventing what they call an excessive supply, 
‘and of controlling the price of the article in mar- 
‘ket. They check the manufacture when it is 
‘ excessive, and, under their arrangement and di- 
‘rection, the fires of just so many furnaces are 
‘quenched as are necessary to aceomplish this 
‘result.”’ 

3ut how ts the fact ? 
York [Mr. Conti] has shown that there has been 
no reduction of price in the foreign market since the 
enactment of the act of 1842. The gentleman from 


Vermont [Mr, Cotiamer] accounts for th’s para- | 


dox ina different way. He says that a protective 
tariff ¢ives the American manufacturer more com- 


plete control of the home market, enables him to | 


sell more, and therefore to make more money on |, 
cles it is 30 per cent. This rate of duty affords a 


smaller profits. And he illustrated by a case of 
this sort: He says a maker of shoes, for instance, 
could make more money in selling one hundred 
pair of shoes at six per cent. profit than fifty pair 


| with ten; and consequently he could sell cheaper 
| in the more extensive market. 
| very well, if it suited the case. 
|| The difference of our imports of manufactured 
articles under a high and low tariff has not been | 


The illustration is 
But it does not. 


estimated higher than 10 or 15 per cent., which, 


upon our entire imports of manufactured articles, | 
| would be from five millions to six millions. 
Besides, the propor- || sum upon the entire amount of our home produc- 


This 


turist of this country, that is so; but in the case | 


port of agricultural produce bears a much larger | 


land is cultivated by the labor of the owner of the | 
soil, he has no other occupation than its cultiva- 


Sut it is otherwise with the manufactu- || 


not depend upon the seasons, or other casualty. | 


England and | 


The gentleman from New 


[June 30, 
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tion would not be more than two per cent., if that 
Now, can any one believe that such afsmall exten. 
sion of the market would enable the manufacturers 
to make any perceptible diminution in their prices? 
Two per cent. reduction in their profits on their 
entire production would cover the whole amount 
of the difference of import. And the increas; d 
profit which they could make in selling the articles 
which would make up this difference is too smal} 
to calculate. A profit of ten per cent. upon these 
ten or fifteen millions would not be equal to one- 
third of one per cent. on our entire production, 

But let us examine this proposition a little more 
narrowly. If this strange effect is produced, how 
is it? The price of an article is composed of three 
ingredients: first, the price of the raw materia]: 
second, the wages of labor; third, the profits of 
the capitalist. For instance: the price of the enat 
I have on is made up of the price of the wool, the 
wages of the labor which has converted it into iis 
present shape, and the profit which the capitalist 
has made. Now, if the effect of the tariff is to 
cheapen the price of cloth, it must be by cheapen- 
ing the price of some one of these component parts 
of it. Well, which is it? Isit the price of the raw 
material which is reduced?) They will not say 
that; for they tell the farmer that the effect of the 
tariff is to give him a better market, and better 
prices. Is it the wages of labor which is reduced? 
They will not say that; for they argue that the 
effect of the tariff is to increase wages, and ke: p 
them above the level of the pauper labor of Europe, 
Is the effect to lessen the profits of capital? They 
cannot say that; for they argue that, without a 
protective tariff, the capitalist would be ruined, 
and that it is necessary to enable him to carry on 
his business. These gentlemen bring themselves 
to the conclusion that, although the effect of the 
tariff is to increase the price of every ingredient 
which constitutes the price of the entire fabric, yet 
that the price of the article itself is reduced! “Is 
it possible for absurdity to go farther than this? 
Of all the paradoxes which have been palmed upon 
the credulity of man, and passed under the author- 
ity of great names, for superior wisdom, I verily 
believe this is the boldest. 

I will examine one other proposition and then 
conclude this speech, which has already been ex- 
tended to a greater length than I could have de- 
sired. 

It is said, if we pass this bill we destroy the 


‘manufacturers, and, with them, the best market 


for our agricultural produce. I answered this ar- 
cument in my speech upon the harbor bill. I then 
showed the extent of the market for our agricul- 
tural produce, which the manufacturers, benefited 
by a protected tariff, afforded us, and how incon- 
siderable it was. I also showed by calculations, 
the correctness of which have not and cannot be 
disputed, that if we were to prohibit absolutely 
the importation of foreign fabrics, and manufac- 


ture for ourselves everything which we now im- 


port, the number of persons whom it would take 


to do it would not consume a tythe of the agricul- 
, tural produce which we now export; and in fact 


that they would not consume as much as the per- 


| sons now do connected with our commerce, which 


would be destroyed if this Chinese policy should 
prevail. And I demonstrated, by the most incon- 
trovertible facts, how baseless is the clamor about 
the ruin which the repeal of the tariff wil! bring 
upon the manufacturers. TI have no disposition to 
repeat now what I said then; but I know a panic 
will be attempted to be got up, and I desire to show 
in advance how groundless it must be. We do 
not wish to destroy the manufactures, nor do we 
believe that the passage of the bill before the com- 


' mittee will do it. The average rate of duty under 


it is 25 per cent.; upon most of the protected arti- 


larger extent of protection than is generally sup- 
posed. The memorial of the New York merc hants, 
presented to Congress at the extra session, says: 
«Twenty per cent. duty is a protection of no less 
‘than forty per cent. to domestic manufactures, 
‘ because, in addition to the duty, the expenses of 
‘importation are about 7} per cent., and the profits 
‘ of the importer are probably about 12) per cent. 
This statement shows that the bill before the com- 
mittee will afford incidental protection to the extent 
of from 45 to 50 per cent. ; 

Will not this afford. protection enough? Are 
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there any manufactures for which the country is 
ripe, that cannot prosper under a protection of 50 
er cent.2 They flourished and made larger divi- 
dends, even during the latter period of the Com- 
romise act, than any other pursuit in the country. 


) . “ ' 
Yn making this statement, I do not draw my infer- 


ences from unauthentic sources. I hold in my 


hand a letter written by Thomas G. Cary, Treas- | 
urer of the Hamilton Manufacturing Company, 


addressed, on the Ist of December, 1844, to my 
honorable colleague, [Mr. Penpirton.] It was 
designed, as it purports on its face, to disabuse the 
public mind as to the extent of manufacturing 
profits, and it is published by the manufacturers 
themselves, for that purpose. It contains the fol- 
lowing table, giving the average dividends of the 
Lowell factories, ** taken (as he says) from their 
own books:” 


Nameofcom- Timeofcom- Termof  Averacze of divi- 
pany. mencing. years. dends. 
Merrimack.......-.1825......20 years..... . 123 per cent. 
Hamilton.......058. ‘a 17 years......104 per cent. 
Appleton... cee seeees 1829......16 years...... 9% per cent. 
Lowell,...ccccseees LSah svensk YOR ...0%: 9 per cent. 
CO. «504 sheen ares | a eee 14 per cent. 
Tremont ..02rcecese 1833..... Ih} years...... 10} per cent. 
LAWFENCE...0ceecee BE s s 0s'9s 1] years...... @ per cent. 
Boott cv vecveseses eS 8 percent. 
Massachusetts...... 1841... ... 4 years 5} per cent. 


I have not included the allowance for loss of in- 
terest, and for fire insurance, amounting to a little 
more than one per cent., because these are charges 
which equally attach to all other pursuits. My 
own opinion is, that at this time the profits are 
generally much larger than these. But I have 
selected this statement because its authority can- 
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Sut there are facts conclusive to show that, even 


in the opinion of the manufacturers themselves, 


not be disputed, and because the greater portion | 


of the time it covers was during the operation of 


the Compromise act. Well, sir, ought not the 
manufacturers to be satisfied with these profits? 
In what other pursuits are as large ones made? | 
can answer for the farmers. It is difficult for us 
to make ends meet, to say nothing about profits. 
Sir, on an average, the farmers in my State do not 
clear two per cent. on their investment. And in 
making this statement Lanswer another argument, 
and that is, if we reduce the tariff, manufacturers 
will be thrown out of employment, and engage in 
agriculture, and become competitors in place of our 


customers. ‘They will scarcely give up ten per 


they can live and do a good business with a duty 
of 20 per cent., much less 25 or 30. 

In March, 1833, the tariff compromise was adopt- 
ed. Weall know the events which led to its adop- 
tion. They have been most eloquently portrayed 
by the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Owrw.] Un- 
der its provisions the duties were gradually reduced 
until June, 1842, after which the highest rate of 
duty was to be 20 percent. Whenit was adopted, 
and for years afterwards, it was regarded as a sol- 
emn covenant of peace, which was never to be dis- 
turbed. Mr. Clay, inadvocating the compromise, 
when asked what security the country would have 
against the violation of its provisions, said: 

*© What man, who is entitled to the character of 
‘an American statesman, would stand up in his 
‘place, in either House of Congress, and disturb 
‘this treaty of peace and amity?” 

Governor Davis, of Massachusetts, who voted 
against the compromise, was equally explicit. He 
said: 

** Suppose that South Carolina should abide by 
‘the compromise while she supposes it beneficial to 
‘the tariff States and injurious to her; and when 
‘that period shall close, the friends of protection 
‘shall then propose to reéstablish the system: 
“what honorable man who votes for this bill could 
* sustain such a measure ?”’ 

The South, from the beginning, showed its de- 
termination to stand by the compromise in all its 
provisions. From the first, she refused to disturb 
its provisions, even when brought forward in the 
insidious form of propositions from the North to 
reduce some of the duties. 

In addition to this, most of the State Legislatures 
at different times declared that the compromise 
ought to be held sacred and inviolate. The Legis- 
lature of Virginia so declared, almost by a unani- 
mous vote, the Whigs voting for it. In the Presi- 
dential contests of 1836 and 1840, the candidates 
on both sides were pledged to the compromise. 
Under these circumstances, the great mass of the 
people, who could not conceive of the perfidy 


| which afterwards sanctioned its violation, must 


cent. to take two, and quit an employment yield- || 


ing good profits, to engage in one which yields 
little or none, and which, as those gentlemen tell 
us, would be made still worse by the increased 
competition by this division of labor. 

In answer to this, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Winrnrop] says that almost any of 


the stocks of the New England factories may be | 


had at a small advance, many of them at par, and 
not a few below it; and from this he infers that 


their profits cannot be so exorbitant as is repre- | 


sented, 

The facts to which the gentleman refers can be 
easily accounted for. I see from their own pub- 
lications that most of the New England factories 
are owned by joint-stock companies; and that 
most of them went into operation without their 
entire capital being paid up. In other words, that 
they commenced business in debt, to extinguish 
which much of their profits have to be applied. 


Consequently, the dividends declared were small, | 


although the profits were large. 
that the price of stocks in the market of the Ex- 


change is generally fixed by the dividends decla- | 


red, Few persons can rely upon any other cri- 
terion; besides, many persons desiring to invest 
money must receive regularly their dividends for 
their support, and the stocks of companies making 
small dividends are always under par, no matter 
how much money they are making and adding to 
their capital. This I’ know to be particularly the 
case In my own State, especially in our railroad 
companies. The fact to which reference is made 
may be accounted for in another way. There 
has been such an undue encouragement given to 
manufactures, that most of the capital which can 
be diverted into them has already taken that direc- 
tion; and there is now a deficiency in the capital 
which can be so applied. Be this as it may, no 
one can deny that the actual dividends which a 
pursuit makes is better evidence of their profits 
than the price of their stocks in the market. I 
have shown what these dividends are, and that they 
are greater than the profits of any other pursuit. 


have regarded it as the settled policy of the coun- 
try. Nevertheless, with this apparent moral cer- 


tainty that, after 1842, the duties were not to ex- | 


ceed twenty per cent., manufacturing establish- 
ments sprung up all over the country. The census 
returns show that from 1830 to 1840 the rate of 
increase of manufacturing establishments was very 


great. In the table [ have presented of the Lowell 


“compromise act. 


We all know | 


mills, it will be seen that more than one-half of 
them were established after the adoption of the 


of the factories were started after that time. 

With what face, then, can persons engaged in 
those establishments come before the nation and 
insist that they will be wronged by the bill before 
the committee, which gives from five to ten per 
cent. higher protection than they could have caleu- 
lated upon when they went into the business ? 

Notwithstanding all this, we will have a rezular 
panic got up. But no one can be disappointed at 
this. When did privilege ever surrender its advan- 
taces without complaint? We have had a fine 
commentary upon this subject in the history of the 
recent commercial legislation of Great Britain. 
The Right Hon, W. E. Gladstone, in his late very 
able review of this subject, says: 

‘* Nearly one hundred and fifty questions were 
‘ discussed between the Government and the vari- 
ous interests which were, and believed themselves 
to be, affected by the changes proposed in the law; 
and twenty-six divisions were taken in the House 
of Commons, many of which, however, were in 
favor of more sweeping propositions than those 
of the Government.”’ ‘Some (he says) kicked 
and plunged vigorously, but in vain; and some 
made up their minds with decent composure. 


nan 


nana awe 
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sacrifice required of them too great, and many 


'*more who thought it their duty, under the dis- 


‘ tressed circumstances of the country, not to refuse 
‘it, however large, must have been alike surprised 


'*to discover, by subsequent experience, in how 


; 


“many cases the mountain has simply, as of old, 
‘ produced a mouse.” 

He gives many instances where persons proved, 
apparently incontestably, on paper, that the changes 


I recollect that in Virginia most , 


Many who resisted because they thought the | 


bill is very great. 
/umph ean long be delayed. 
'tain; the only question is one of time. 
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proposed would ruin them, who afterwards admit- 
ted that they either had not been affected at all, or 
beneficially. And in this country | have no doubt, 
trom the better market at home, that the increased 
prosperity which will result from a greater freedom 
of commerce, will more than compensate them for 
the protection which will be withdrawn. Greater 
prosperity in the agricultural and commercial pur- 
suits always has, and always will, edd greatly to 
the consumption of manufactured articles, 

If there are any manufactures which cannot exist 
with the rate of protection which this bill will give 
them, it shows that the country is not ripe for them, 
and it must be bad policy to force them, by legis- 
lation, into premature existence. 

The manufacturers, even under the revenue bill 
we propose, will enjoy advantages which no other 
pursuit will enjoy. We do not complain of this. 
But we do insist that the undue protection shall be 
withdrawn which burdens every other interest. 
That they have received this undue protection a 
simple fact will prove. Professor Tucker, by a 
calculation based upon the census, endorsed by 
Mr. Rives in his speech in 1844, shows that the 
average decennial increase of wealth in the last fifty 
years in the various branches of industry have 
been about 50 per cent., while the increase of 
manufactures for each term of ten years since 1820 
has been at the extraordinary rate of 284 per cent. 
No one will pretend that we are naturally as well 
suited for manufacturing pursuiis as we are for 
agricultural and commercial. Our cheap lands, 
fertile soil, genial and healthy climate, all fit us 
admirably for agriculture; and the many articles 
produced in it, which are in demand in every quar- 
ter of the globe, together with the cheapness with 
which vessels ean be built and navigated, give us 
rreat commercial advantages, and yet the manu- 
factures have greatly outstripped both. Tlow is 
this to be accounted for upon any other suppo- 
sition than that the latter pursuit has received un- 
This is what we wish 
to withdraw. We think there is a particular con- 
reniality between acricultural and its sister com- 
mercial pursuits and republican institutions. And 
we have seen nothing in the character of manufac- 
turing population elsewhere to tempt us to force it 
into premature existence here. In the dispersed 
population engaged in agriculture and commerce, 
you have no such facilities and inducements to 
mobs, combinations, and crime, as you have in 
your crowded manufacturing towns. They ought 
not to be sought as things to be desired, but submit- 
ted to as a necessity, growing out of a densé popu- 
lation not otherwise to be employed. There is a 
simple test, which every one can apply for himself, 
to determine whether it is desirable to entice our 
people into manufacturing pursuits, when they can 
he so well employed in agriculture and commerce. 
What father or mother would prefer to see his or 
her son or daughter put to work in a manufac- 
turing town, with its hot and impure atmosphere, 
both moral and physical, to be employed in navi- 
gation, ploughing the majestic ocean, or engaged 
in the peaceful and healthful occupation of the 
farm? What is desirable for one must be so for 
all. 

I confess my solicitude for the success of this 
Not that I think our final tri- 
Our triumph is cer- 
Other 


' nations are throwing off the commercial shackles, 


| the growth of centuries, and we must follow. 


It 


‘is true, in the removal of these restrictions by 
, other nations, which when they existed were 
made pretexts for inventing similar ones, our tarifl- 


ites find new arguments for protection. Before 
England abolished her corn laws, we were asked, 


| will you take her manufactures when she will not 
| take our provisions? Let her repeal her corn laws, 


her manufactures. 


we were told, and we will remove the duties from 
But she no sooner does it than 
we are told, England has grown rich by restriction, 
and now wishes to grow richer by casting 1t away. 
Whether she relaxes or not, we are alike to be in- 
exorable. When she maintains the restrictions 


| she finds in existence, we use her conduct as the 
| apology for inventing new ones. When she re- 
|| moves such restraints, we perceive only a deeper 
|| plan for bringing about our ruin by cheap produc- 
|| tions, which requires of us still more imperiously 
‘the multiplication of our repressive and prohibi- 
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tory enactments! 


of the restrictive policy are numbered. It may 
drag out a sickly existence for a brief period, but 
it will pass away, only to be remembered for its 
folly. 


THE SULB-TREASURY. 


REMARKS OF MR. BENTON, 
OF MISSOURI, 
In tne Senate, July 29 and 30, 1846. 
On the Independent Treasury Bill. 


Substance of Mr. Benron’s remarks on the mo- 
tion to amend the bill by inserting a clause to 
authorize disbursing officers to pay out Treasury 
Dratts. 


Mr. BENTON said: I know nothing of this pro- 


posed amendment: though one of the committee 


from which it comes, | know of no action upon it 
in the committee. T never heard of it before. [Mr. 
Lewis said it was put in at the instance of the 
Secretary of the Trea ury in an informal commu- 
nication.} Mr. B. It is all new to me, and | 
cannotagree toit, It changes the whole character 
of the bill, and makes the treasury a bank of issue 

a bank to is 


. » 
ue paper money in the shape of 
drafts 


or orders, limited in amount to the amount 
of the annual appropriation, and as small in de- 
nomination as the Seeretary may choose to make 
them. He may issue them for one dollar if he 
eases: and as the appropriations of this year may 
for fifty or sixty millions, that may be the max- 
mum of this yi u's issue. All! this will be easily 
understood by reading the section which #® pro- 
po " d to, be aie nde d, The section is this: 


BO. 21, And be it further enacted, That no exchange of 
funds shall be made by any disbursing officers or agents of 
the Government, of any grade or denomination whatsoever, 
or connected with any branch of the public service, other 
than an exchance for gold and silver: and every such dis 
bursting officer, When the means for his disbursements are 
furnished to him in gold and silver, shall make his payments 
im the money so turnished; or when those means are fur 
mished to him in dratts, which cannot be disbursed at per, 
Bhall cause those drafts to be presented at their place of pay 
ment, and properly paid according to the law; and shall 
make bis payments in the money so received for the drafts 
furnished, unless in [either] se Ah case he can exchange 
the means in his hands for gold and silver at par. And it 
shall be, and is hereby, made the duty of the head of the 
proper department iinmediately to suspend from duty any 
disbursing officer who shall violate the provisions of this 
sechion, and forthwith to report the name of the officer or 


agentto the President, with the fact of the violation, and all 
he circumstances accompanying the same and within the 


knowledge of the said Seeretary,to the end that such officer 
or agentimay be promptly removed from office, or restored 
to his trust and the performance of his duties, 
President may seem Just and proper. 

This is the 
of Repre sentatives, with the exception of the six 
vords in italics, near the middle of the first sen- 
tence, Leave out these words, and the section is 
clear and right, and such as it should be in a hard- 
money treasury. As the act stands, without these 
words, the disbursing officer is to carry his draft 
immediately tothe sub-treasury, receive the amount 
in gold and silver, and then pay out that gold and 
silver to the public creditors. In one case only is 
he allowed to sell his draft, and that is for gold 
and silver at par; and then he is bound to pay out 
the gold and silver thus received. In both these 
cases, the intent of the independent treasury is 
complied with, and hard-money payments’ are 
maintained. All this is right and fair; but insert 
the six words proposed to be added, and the whole 
character of the institution is changed. Instead of 
collecting the draft in specie, or selling it for specie, 
vid paying that specie to the creditors of the Gov- 
ernment, the disbursing officer is to pay out these 
drafis as money, and for that purpose a draft of 
fifty thousand dollars must be split up into five hun- 
dred drafts, or orders, of one hundred dollars each: 

Drafts given to disbursing officers are always 
for large sums. A large draft is given to draw the 
specie which will pay hundreds or thousands of 
creditors. Such drafts cannot be used for current 
payments. They cannot be disbursed. They are 
too large for that. They must be split up into 
small sums, fit for payment from hand to hand, 
transferable by delivery, and constituting a new 
Species of paper currency; and such, it is under- 
stood, is already the case between the treasury 
and the pregent deposite banks. So implies the 


as to the | 


section as itcame from the House 


All this will not do; the days | 


j 
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question put by the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
vans] to the chairman of the Committee on Fi- 
nance, [Mr. Lewis,] and so seems his answer to 
admit; and, in fine, so have I heard. I have heard 
that, at this time, if money is wanted, (at the Rio 
Grande, for example,) instead of giving a paymas- 
ter a draft for fifty thousand dollars on a deposite 
bank in New Orleans, which he will collect from 
the bank in gold, carry with him to the army, and 
pay it out—instead of that old-fashioned operation, 
the report is, that the paymaster is furnished with 
five hundred little drafts or orders, made payable 
to himself, on the deposite bank, which he carries, 
not to the bank for collection, but to the army for 
payment—pays them out to all who will take 


them, with his blank endorsement on the back; | 


, 
after which they are transferable by delivery, like 
a common bank note, or banker’s check, and pass 
into general circulation. If such is the case—and 
I am induced to believe it—lI have no hesitation in 
qualifying the practice as illegal and fraudulent, 
constituting a high misdemeanor in those who 
have done it; and besides making the Federal 
treasury an illegal issuer of paper currency, actually 
makes the Federal treasury stand security for all 
the deposite banks !—for, if the paper stays out till 
the deposite bank fails, the treasury will have to 
take up its dishonored paper. This ts said to 
he the practice now; and if it is, I pronounce it an 
illegal, fraudulent, and dangerous issue of paper 
money by the Federal treasury. The six words 
now proposed to be inserted in this bill, if put into 
it, would authorize and legalize between'the treas- 
ury and the sub, or branch treasuries, the illegal 
practice which is now said to prevail, and to pre- 
vail for the first time in our history, between the 
Federal treasury and the deposite banks. The 
words are these: ** WHICH CANNOT BE DISBURSED 
at pPAR.”’ Under the operation of these words, if 
they become law, the disbursing officer, instead of 
collecting his draft from the bank, and paying out 
gold or silver, would begin with offering his little 
drafts, or orders, to the public creditors in pay- 
ment of what the Government owed. Most of 
them would have no option, and must take what 
was offered. When received, he must sell it, or 
trade it, or give itin payment to somebody; and 
thus it is thrown into circulation, and performs a 
lone cirenit before it gets to the bank on which itis 
drawn. 'Thus,a government bank of issue would be 
created, issuing a currency of orders, like those of 
the Bank of the United States in her latter and most 
degenerate days. It would give us a government 
bank, not of discount and deposite, but of circula- 
tion. Ofall kinds of dangerous paper money, that of 
a vovernment issue is the most daneverous. From 
the time of John Law’s Mississippi scheme to the 
assignats and mandats of the French Revolution, 
the character of such issues is the same. Having 
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no superior power to check or control them, the | 


Government goes on until ruin stops it. Much 
as | am against a national bank, I would prefer it 
to a government bank: it would not be more 
clearly unconstitutional, and by no means so dan- 
gerous. 


The former sub-treasury act had six fatal words 


in it which we have omitted from the present one; | 


but if these six words are put into it, it will make 
it far worse than the former. The words in the 
twenty-first section which did the mischief were 
these: ‘foR OTHERWISE PROMOTE THE PUBLIC SER- 
vick.”’ This, like the general welfare clause in 


| the Constitution, was authority for anything that, | 


in the opinion of the Secretary, would promote the 
public service. Paper money, and broken bank 
paper money, was daily paid out under that act. 
In the month after its passage, some millions of 
the notes of the Bank of the United States, then 


dishonored and depreciated, were sent to the West || 
In one instance, the | 


to be paid out to the Indians. 
plan was balked. Near three hundred thousand 
dollars of this trash was sent to Joshua Pilcher, 


| Esq., Superintendent of Indian Affairs at St. Louis, 
| which he refused to pay out, and thereby got hard | 


money for his Indians. The correspondence on 


' this subject between the Commissioner of Indian 


Affairs, acting for the Secretaries of Treasury and 
War, and Mr. Pilcher, deserves to be read now, as 


| showing the manner in which laws may be evaded 
| by public functionaries, and as an instance of an 
‘honest man who would not violate the laws, or 
' cheat the Indians. 


Here are two of the letters: 





[July 29, 


SENATE. 
(Confidential. ] 
* WASHINGTON, 12th August, 1840, 

“Dear Sir: The present low state of the treasury of the 
United States makes it important, and indeed indispensabje 

| to use all the means at its disposal during this season, and 

| especially now, when the expenditures are larger taan at 
any other period of the year. It would be difficult to raise 
the means necessary to the discharge of our obligations, and 
keep up the military and naval establishments, upon ayy 
other plan than that agreed on between the Seeretaries 6, 
War and the Treasury, which, in compliance with the saye- 
tion of the former, I now communicate. 

“The Bank of the United States owes the Government q 
very large sum of money, which will be due in Septenjber 
and it has been proposed by that institution to pay any lia. 
bilities which the Government shall agree it may discharge, 
with the full consent of the creditors; and upon the rec: ipt 
for the sums due being delivered up, the treasury will enter 

| the same to the credit of the bank or its bond. We cay 
neither pay nor offer anything but coin, but these notes 

| being at a premium in the West, it is not doubted that thos 
to whom the Government is bound to pay money will ghidly 
accept them, as they will be bought up for remittance Bast, 
and an advance paid for them. In this way the treasury 
will be relieved by as much as the bank pays for any advane: : 
and will be recovering a part of a large debt. 

‘-The sum allotted to your superintendeney, as shown by 
| the statements herewith sent, is $294,000; of this sum, 
$100,634 93 are now sent, together with $10.287 50; and 
the bank, it is expected, will pay $194,000, The arrang 
ment [I understand to be this: An agent of the bank will 
eal! upon you, and you will please to mforim him when and 
where he may attend the payment of annuities, and, with 
the consent of the Indians, pay them. This operation, 
although our officers can take no part in it, they must at 
tend so as to see that the Indians receive the amount due 
them with their own free consent. If they refuse, there is 
an end of the matter; but as the exigencies of the treasury 
require this, they should not be persuaded to refuse, nor 
other obstacle be interposed. If they accept the notes, the 
receipts will be taken in your name by the bank agent, ia 
such form (to be furnished by you or the agents) as they 
would have been if you or they made the payment; so that 
they will serve as your vouchers on settlement of your 
accounts. These receipts so taken, the agent of the bank 
will hand to you, for which you will receipt to hini; and 
, When you transmit the receipts to this office, a requisition 
will be issued in your favor for their amount, (10 money ot 
course to be drawn on it.) with which you will be charged, 

and credited with the receipt to balance it. 

“The same course can be pursued with the blacksmiths, 
farmers, teachers, &c., to the amount named, by which, in 
these times of extreme pressure on the treasury, it is, be 
lieved all may be satisfactorily adjusted, The money sent 
you will please to use so as to pay in coin those who refuse 

| to take the notes, for which it will be abundantly sutiicient 

| I presume, the notes being, strange as it seems to us east, 
at a premium in your region. The arrangement may appear 
to be a little at war with the policy of the Administration; 
but itis a primary object to secure this debt from the bank, 
and if it can be done consistently with the justice we owe 
to others, there exists no solid objections to it, as it isa 
means, and possibly the only one, of securing a large ce 
mand. Besides, it need not be concealed, in this confiden 
tial communication, that the treasury really wants the 
money the bank will thus furnish. 

“ These are the views of the Secretaries of War and of 
the Treasury, and they rely upon every pwoper and legal act 
on your part to carry out the arrangement. 

* Very respectfully, and truly yours, 
“TT, HARTLEY CRAWFORD. 
“ Major Josuva PILCHER, 
“Sup. Ind. Affairs, St. Louis, Mo.” 


(Confidential. ] 
“ Saint Louis, Mucust 26, 1340. 


“Dear Sir: Accompanying other documents of an official 
nature, [ received your confidential letter of the 12th instant, 
developing the plan of the Secretaries of War and of the 
Treasury upon the subject of payments proposed to be made 
to the Indians on the frontiers in notes of the United States 
Bank of Pennsylvania. 

«The plan proposed by your letter and means of its accom 
plishment have received from me all the cool and deliberate 
consideration which its importance merits; and after view- 
ing it in all its bearings, I have come to the determination to 
take no action in the case, until I make known to you some 
of the objections to which the use of this paper is lable, and 
receive your answer; when [ shall be better able to decide 
upon the part [ shall act in the transaction. ; 

“ First, then. The plan you propose cannot be carried out 
without the direct action of myselt and every other officer of 
the Indian department within my pay district ; and, conse- 
quently, if so disposed, none of them could conceal its reali 
ties for a moment, or give it any other character than that of 
legalizing, by the mere forms, a transaction in itself legal. 
This would never stand the test of the investigation to which 
the transaction would be subject. . ; 

“ Second. The people to whom itis proposed to pay this 
paper are generally as ignorant of its character, and that of 
all other bank paper, and of premiums and the nature of ex- 
changes, as the animals they hunt ; and, more than all others, 
| require the protection of the Government against the evils of 
an unsound and fluctuating currency. The annuities fr 
most of the tribes are distributed in small sums among the 
heads of families, and consequently no premiums would be 
likely to result to them, even if they possessed intelligence 
to seek its benefits. They have heretofore (with the excep- 
tion of one tribe) been paid in specie; even the notes ot the 
Bank of Missouri (always a specie-paying bank) have bee n 
| refused ; and, in my judgment, they are the last of all people 


|| to whom the paper you mention should be offered, as the 
offer, under the circumstances, would be equivalent to com- 


| pulsion to receive it. The bank agent will of course use all 
| arguments of which he is master to induce its reception, 
| without regard to the effect upon the character and credit of 
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the Government, while the legitimate guardians of the In- 
dians stand mute. The latter will conclude it is that or noth- 
ing, and receive it as a matter of course. 3) \ 
“ Third, However it be true that the paper of the United 
States Bank of Pennsylvania is as good as that of other sws- 
ended banks, and is occasionally bought y at a premium 
for remittance Easé, it is by no means equal for that pu: pose 
to Government funds —specie, or its equivalent, being worth | 
a premium of five per cent., and required by the whole com- | 
munity; While the notes in question are only sought after | 
bv a few for the purpose of remittance, are only worth two 
per cent., and are daily going down; for however some may | 
tink the bank solvent, there are many others, and I con- | 
fess myself one, who entertain a different belief; and, if I 
understand you correctly, the latter opinion is strongly cor- | 
roborated by your letter. And even if the notes were equal 
to specie for mere remittance, for no other purpose would 
they be better than those of other suspended or broken banks, 
whilst Government funds are required for all purposes, and 
more especially among that class of people into whose hands 
a part of the Indian annuities fall, and are eage rly sought for 
we purpose of entering Jand, and discharging their various 
oblications to the Government. 

«These are some of the reasons against the measure pro- 
posed, to say nothing of the political consequences, which 
may be deemed ontof place in me to mention ina mere busi- 
ness letter; but, nevertheless, I deem it a duty to state it as 
iny deliberate opinion, that the people of this country will 
not stand it; and, if carried out, the measure will be ruinous 
to the Administration. Of this Tam positively certain. For 
it will be assailed by all parties ; while no man can offer a 
word in its defence. 

«These views you may submit to the Secretaries if you 
think fit, and after they shall have been considered, make 
known the decision officially, and I will adopt such measures 
as the ease may seem to require. In this there will be but 
little time lost, as, from a letter received from the agent of | 
the bank this morning, it appears he is not likely to be here | 
for ten days. 

“Tam, sir, truly and respectfully, your most obedient ser- | 
vant, JOSHUA PILCHER. 

“Hon. T. HartLey Crawrorp, 

“ Commissioner of Indian Affairs, | 
“Washington City.” 

There is a third letter, a copy of which I had, but 
which is not now within my reach, in which the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in the name of the | 


Secretaries, thanked Mr. Pilcher for his candid let- || 


ter, and furnished him with other funds for his In- 
dians. Ifit had not been so, he intended to resign 
rather than be made the instrument of violating the 
jawsand cheating the Indians. But I believe he was 
the soleexample. Others were found to do what he 
would not. Millions of United States depreciated 
notes were paid out to the Indians on the frontiers 
of Missouri and Arkansas, great part of which fell | 
upon the inhabitants of those States. For the | 
strange idea under which the Secretaries labored 
with respect to these notes, as being at a premium 
in the West, why it was a premium against other 
broken bank notes of less credit than themselves: 
No premium i specie! and it was a strange delu- 
sion to think so; and, in fact, a contradiction. For, 
if such had been the fact, there would have been 


to put them on the Indians. They might have | 
been exchanged by the bank agent, the premium | 
retained for himself or the bank, and the proceeds 
paid to the United States. 

In fact the late sub-treasury was a humbug, ex- | 
cept in a few instances of sterling receivers general. | 
The sub-treasurer in Missouri, Dr. George Penn, 
was one of these exceptions. There may have 
been more, but I know them not; but, as a general 
propostiieet, itwas a humbug—evaded every day— | 
broken bank paper of every kind paid out, and the 
institution made contemptible. Six words did the 
mischief in the old law: we have left them out of | 
this bill. But now six others are proposed to be 
inserted—a larger and far more dangerous humbug | 
than the former. These six words, if inserted, | 
will give us a Federal paper money currency. 

In reply to the argument, that the Government 
had always given drafts to creditors; Mr. Benton 
said, Yes! and the creditor might do what he 
pleased with it—cash it, or burn it, or lose it at a 
gambling table. It was his own, and he had no 
account of it to be given to anybody. I have re- 
ceived many such for public creditors. I have seen 
them as small as two dollars and a half, to close an 
account. But such drafts cannot be confounded 
with those proposed to be authorized by this amend- 
ment. The draft given to a creditor is his own; | 
the drafts given to a disbursing officer are for col- | 
lection, and the misuse of which subjects him to | 
be criminally punished as an embezzler. There is | 
no similitude between a draft given to a creditor in | 
payment of his debt, and one given to a disbursing | 
officer to collect, and to pay out the-proceeds. He 
is bound to collect them, and to collect them in hard 
money, and to pay over the proceeds. He is bound | 
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to collect them promptly; and the very next section 
| is imperative to this point, and, also, that the drafts 
shall not be thrown into circulation for a currency. 
This is the section: ; 

“Sec, 22. and he it further enacted, That it shall be the 
duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to issue and publish 
regulations to entoree the speedy presentation of all Govern 
ment drafts for payment at the place where payable, and to 
prescribe the time, according to the different distances of 
the depositories from the seat of Government, within whieh 
all drafts upon them, respectively, shall be presented for 
payment; and, in default of such presentation, to direct any 
other mode and place of payment which he may deem 
proper; but, in all those regulations and directions, it shall 
be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to guard, as 
far as may be, against those drafts being used or thrown into 
circulation as a paper currency, or medium of exchange.” 

This section is decisive of the whole question. 
First, it requires the draft to be presented for pay- 
ment at the place where payable, and that in a 
brief, limited time. By the six words proposed 
to be inserted, these drafts, instead of being thus 
presented and collected, would be disbursed as 
bank notes—paid out to creditors—and all control 
over them lost by the disbursing officer, and all 
treasury reculations made unavailing. Besides, a 
fraudulent evasion would have to be operated in 
filling the drafts for disbursement, by splitting 
them into smal] sums, and making them negotiable 
by delivery. In the next place, the section posi- 
tively requires the Secretary of the Treasury to 
make regulations to prevent government drafts 
from being thrown into circulation for a currency: 
these six words are exactly for a contrary pur- 
pose—precisely for the purpose of authorizing 
these drafts to be thrown into circulation for a 
currency! Thus, with these six words, if we 
insert them, we not only destroy the intention of 
} the whole bill, but reverse it. We make it ex- 
actly contrary to what it is intended to be—to 
what we have declared it to be—and to what the 
people expect it to be. We make the treasury a 
paper-money machine—and, by implication, legal- 
| ize the present treasury currency of orders, and 
drafts for circulation, on the deposite banks. We 
legalize the existing illegality, and authorize it as 
a permanent practice. 

In reply to Mr. Lewts’s remark that Mr. Ben- 
TON had peculiar notions about hard ntoney, Mr. 
| B. said, that was not the first time that he had 
| been told of that peculiarity in this chamber. The 

present Secretary of the Treasury, when a mem- 
| ber of the Senate, and laboring to rescind Presi- 
| dent Jackson’s specie circular, had gone pretty 
fully into the same idea; and as what he said then 
may enable us the better to understand the use 


|| which he will make of these six words which he 
no necessity for a secret and crooked arrangement || 


gave to the chairman of Finance [Mr. Lewss] to 
be inserted in this bill, I will read some passages 
from a speech which he then made. The pas- 
| sages: 


“ Sir,? said Mr. Walker, ‘the Senator from Missouri has 
thrice repeated the prayer, ‘God save the country from the 
Committee on Public Lands ;’ but Mr. Walker fully believed 
that if the prayer of the country could be heard within these 
walls, it would be, God save us from the wild, visionary, 
| ruinous, and impracticable schemes of the Senator of Mis- 
| suri, for exclusive gold and silver currency; and such is not 
| only the prayer of the country, but of the Senate, with 
scarcely a dissenting voice. Sir, if the Senator from Mis- 
souri could, by his mandate, in direct opposition to the views 
of the President heretofore expressed, sweep from existence 
all the banks of the States, and establish his exclusive con- 
stitutional currency of gold and silver, he would bring upon 
| this country scenes of ruin and distress without a parallel—an 

immediate bankruptey of nearly every debtor, and of almost 

every creditor to whom large amounts were due, a prodigious 

depreciation in the price of all property and all products, and 
| an immediate cessation by States and individuals of nearly 
every work of private enterprise or public improvement. The 
country would be involved in one universal bankruptey, and 
near the grave of the nation’s prosperity would perhaps repose 
the scattered fragments of those great and glorious institu- 
tions which give happiness to millions here, and hopes to 
millions more of disenthralment from despotie power. Sir, in 
resistance to the power of the Bank of the United States, in 
opposition to the reéstablishment of any similar institution, 
the Senator from Missouri would find Mr. Walker with him; 
but he could not enlist as a recruit in this new crusade 
against the banks of his own and every other State in the 
Union.” 


And again, in the same speech: 


“The distinction of the Senator in this respect was as 
incomprehensible to him (Mr. Walker) as he believed it 
was to every Senator, and, indeed, was discernible only by 
| the magnifying powers of a solar microscope. It was a 
| point-no-point, which, like the logarithmic spiral, or asymp- 
| tote of the hyperbolic curve, might be forever approached 

without reaching ; an infinitesimal, the ghost of an idea, not 

only without length, breadth, thickness, shape, weight, or 
dimensions, but without position—a mere imaginary noth- 
| ing, which flitted before the bewildered vision of the honor- 
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able Senator, when traversing, in his fitful somnambulism, 
that tesselated pavement of gold, silver, and bullion, which 
that Senator delighted to occupy. Sir, the Senator from 
Missouri might have heaped mountain high his piles of 
metal; he might have swept, in his Quixotic flight, over the 
banks of the States, putting to the sword their officers, 
stockholders, directory, and legislative bodies by which 
they were chartered ; he might,in his reveries, have demotl- 
ished their charters, and consumed their paper by the fire of 
his eloquence ; he might have transacted, in fancy, with a 
metallic currency of twenty cight millions in circulation, an 
actual aunual business of tifteen hundred millions, and Mr. 
Walker would not have disturbed his beatitic visions, nor 
would any other Senator—for they were visions onty, that 
could never be realized—but when, descending from hia 
ethereal flights, he siezed upon the Committee on Public 
Lands as criminals, arraigned them as violators of the Con- 
stitution, and prayed Heaven for deliverance from them, 
Mr. W. could be silent no longer.” 

This is what the present Secretary of the Treas- 
ury thinks of my notions of hard money, and also 
what he himself thinks of paper money. ‘The two 
cases are analogous. In 1836—"37, when this speech 
was delivered, the question was between hard money 
and paper, as it now is. Two Senators—Messrs. 
Rives and 'Tallmadge—separated from the Demo- 
cratic party on that question: the present Secreta- 
ry was with them, and went far beyond them in 
his ridicule of specie, and its then advocate, and 
in defence of paper. He went far beyond them, 
and received their thanks in open Senate for the 
very speech from which I have quoted. The 
present proposed amendment, emanating from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, is in accordance with 
that speech. The intimation of the Senator 
from Alabama {[Mr. Lewis] that I have peculiar 
notions in relation to hard money, is a delicate 


edition of the Secretary’s tirade of 1836-’37. It 


is the same thing, delicately and courteously ex- 
pressed. But the passages read from the Secre- 
tary’s speech are invaluable on this occasion. 
They are the exposition of his opinions on the 
subject of hard money and paper, and even on the 
state of the mind of any man who could entertain 


' such peculiar opinions in relation to specie or paper 


‘all for paper! 


as | professed. They are a key to unlock the 
meaning of the six words which he wishes to have 
inserted in this bili. The Secretary’s notions were 
A United States Bank man—a local 
bank man—against the specie circular—against 
the removal of the deposites—against gold and sil- 


ver, and even against its friends—for taking bank 


paper for lands—and now, for a federal currency 
of treasury orders. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury declares, as the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Finance [Mr. Lewis] informs the Sen- 
ate, that he cannot possibly administer the sub- 
treasury system without the authority which his 
six words confer. I, on the other hand, declare 
to the Senate that I will vote against the whole 
bill ifthey are putin. They were not in the former 
acts. ‘They have never been in any act. They 
will convert our treasury into a bank, paying in 


' orders upon its branches, and they to go into e1r- 


culation as a paper currency—a species of bank, 
and a species of currency more dangerous than 


that of any bank, and utterly unconstitutional. 





THE TARIFF. 


SPEECH OF MR. COLLIN, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 28, 1846. 


The Bill to amend the act entitled ‘*An act to re- 
duce the rates of postage,’’ &c., being under 
consideration in Committee of the Whole— 


Mr. COLLIN addressed the Committee as fol- 


lows, in reply to Mr. Smiru, of New York: 


| marka, that under the tari 


Mr. Cuarrman: It has been with some ermbar- 
rassment and reluctance that I have availed myself 
of occasions to speak to this House. It would 


have been my desire not to do so again at this ses- 


sion. But remarks recently published, purporting 
to have been made here by my colleague from the 
thirty-third district, will aera justify me in per- 
mitting them to go forth to the world unnoticed. 
The gentleman is reported to have devoted most of 
an hour in commenting upon a speech I had made 
in March last. He first joined issue upon my re- 

policy of 1842, our agri- 


| culture had languished and thousands of our agri- 
cultural population had been made fugitives to 
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other climes. These sentiments the gentleman 
denies, and calls upon me for the proof, 

The centleman will not deny that between 1840 
nd 1845, m the State of New York, the births 
over deaths were nearly 60,000 annually, and that 
50,000 annually emigrated to the State during that 


period, It cannot be denied, that from these two 


vurees, the natural increase of the population of 


the State during that period would have been near 
halfa million. But, sir, the census of the State 
shows the increase to have been only about 180,- 
000, and that to have been confined almost entirely 


to the cities; while in many of the best agricultural 


districts, the 


population has been actually dimin- 
ished. These faets could not have escaped the 
notice of the gentleman. The Governor, in his an- 
re, called attention to them. Will any 
rentioman undertake to say that the agricultural 
population of the State of Ne w York would have 
been stop] ed in its onward progress if its interests 
were notlanguishine? It is universally admitted 
that in 1841, agriculture was then in 


dented state of de pre ron, It will searcely be di 


nual mes 


an uprece- 


puted that nee that time it has suffered a much 
rreater denre on. Our commercial records shi Ww 
that our aericulioy il produ { have nk Siliee that 


time about 43 per cent In the fis 
the Seeretary of the Treasury, on page 335, the 


price ofagricultur productions are shown to have 


sunk, since 184° 10 the State of Rhode Island. about 
30 per cent.; while at the me time the prices of 
manufacturers’ eoods have been enhanced. These 
facts will not be disputed. The causes may be a 
matter of controversy. Among the reasons as- 


siened by the correspondent from Rhode | land 
for the depressed prices of agriculture there, is the 
condition of the currency. Amone the reasons 
asstened for the enhanced prices of manufacturers’ 
roods, is also the condition of the eurrency, Pr 7» 
haps the same re ms would be given hy the ren- 
tleman from New York. My reason for the en- 
hanced price of monufacturers’ coods is, the protec- 
tion given by the tariff. My reasons for the de- 
pressed prices of agricultural products are, the 
embarrassments thrown in the way of our foreign 
market by the operation of the tariff. 

Sir, ifagrieulturists in New York were suffering 
deep depression in 1841; if since that time they 
have had to sell their products for less, and have 
been compelled to pay advanced prices for the 
goods they have consumed, can it be a matter of 
surprise that their y pulation has diminished ? It 
certatnly cannot: and impartial men cannot lone be 
i Suspense as to the cause. Sir, aricultural la- 
borers, for want of employment; farmers, whose 
property has been encumbered by debts; persons 
wishing to engage in agriculture, with but limited 
means In consequence of the oppressions under 
which the agriculturists of the State of New York 
have been laboring, have been compe lled to aban- 
don their native State, and to seek other latitudes, 
where smaller means would procure them employ- 
ment, aliving,orahome. This. sir, is my opinion 
of the cause of the diminished agricultural popu- 
lation of the State of New York. . 
entertains other 
his right to do so. 


If the gentleman 
entiments, no one can question 

And if he is disposed to propa- 
gate his opinions, he will not find me controvertine 
them by billingsgate epithets. = 

Sir, in my speech in March, I spoke of gentle- 
men having expressed a preference for all the con- 
sequences of a war with England, rather than have 
a modification of the tariff of 1842. The centle- 
man asks, What Whig member of the House had 
ever used language like that, or anything resem- 
bling it? In the first place, I think the gentleman 
will be embarrassed to find the word Whig, among 
the remarks I made on that occasion. I say, de- 
liberately, that sentiments such as I then expressed 
were uttered here. Ifthe gentleman was so inatten- 
tiveas not to have heard them himself,and hedeems 
it material to have done so, it must be set down as 
his misfortune, and not the fault of the person ut- 
tering the sentiment. Sir, I cannot consent, even 
to gratify the gentleman, to look over the ponder- 
ous speeches upon the Oregon question, to ascer- 
tain what gentleman was most logical in showing 
that the position taken by the President upon that 
question had precluded all further negotiation, and 
that war would be the consequence. I cannot look 
to see what gentleman was most eloquent in de- 
scribing the horrors and calamities of such war, or 


etal renort of 
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who expressed himself most alarmed lest sach 
war should be averted, by the President’s settling 
the question by negotiating for the whole of Ore- 
gon, in exchanee for a modification of the tariff. 
It is sufficient for me that such laneuage was used. 
It is sufficient for my purpose that it is distinetly 
within the recollection of members of this House. 
It is entirely sufficient for all | can desire, that such 
language was used in the public papers, and stands 
so charged in the Union of the 1&th February. 
The gentleman says he will be among the first to 
denounce any one who shall hold language akin to 
such as he has seen fit to deny. Now, sir, one 
short week had only transpired after the gentle- 
man’s threatened denunciation, when one of his 
political associates on this floor, said, in a speech, 
that to carry out certain policy, among which the 
modification of the tariff stood preéminent, would 
inflict greater evil than was ever before visited upon 


this country. Sir, our cities have been burned, | 


our people have been oppressed with taxation, and 
once driven into a war with England upon that 
account, Nearly every State in our Union has had 
its fields drenched with the blood of its citizens. 
And yet, in the expressed opinion of that gentle- 
man, all these could not equal the calamity pro- 
dueed by the repeal of the tariff, and the adoption 
of some two or three kindred measures. All I 
have to say on that subject to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is, he may expect, in the course of 
some four months, a denunciation, expressed in 
terms some of which would sound most familiar 
within the purlieus of some low tippling-house. 
It takes about that time, I believe, for the gentle- 
man’s indignation to mature. At least, it took 
about that time to be developed against niy re- 
marks. 

Sir, the gentleman gives me credit for political 
consistency in advocating the doctrine, that the 
same reasons would justify the destroying the ex- 
changes between Ohio and Massachusetts that 
would justify the destruction of the exchanges 
between Great Britain and the United States. With 
much of the political cant of the day, he attempted 
to controvert that doctrine. It is a sentiment in- 
culeated by high authority, that distinguished acts 
and eminént human qualifications, are but as a 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal, without being 
accompanied by the principle of charity, (which, I 
believe, is understood to mean universal love and 
rood-will to all mankind.) Now, sir, I believe 
that that centleman or statesman who ceases to be 
actuated by that great principle, will not stop in 
his downward progress till a single unit in exist- 


ence shall engross all his desires and aspirations, | 


recardless of the interests of the world beside. I 
believe that that statesman who would deny the 
pe ople of this country the participation in the bless- 
ings which Providence has bestowed upon other 
countries, because other countries may be benefited 
by our so participating, would find no difficulty in 
making the same rule apply to the intercourse 
between Ohio and Massachusetts, when personal 
or party interests or policy should render the ap- 
plication of such rule convenient or necessary. 

In the gentleman’s strictures upon what I said in 
relation to the interests of the wool-growers, I must 
say that the gentleman either wilfally perverted 
my meaning, or he is chargeable with a degree of 
stupidity for which I had not given -him credit. 
He says, * his colleague is for letting in all foreign 
wool without any tax at all.’’ I should like to 
be informed by the gentleman when he has ever 
heard me utter such a suggestion. It is true, I 
have spoken of the repeal of the tariff act of 1842; 
but have I not at all times advocated the substitu- 
tion of one more equal and just in its operations? 
Did not the gentleman make his speech in opposi- 
tion to the very act that I had been advocating 


some two weeks before he spoke, as a substitute | 


for the act of 1842? When the gentleman made 
this charge, did he not know that I had advocated, 
with as much zeal as I was capable of, the very 
tariff act against which he spoke? If he did, he 
purposely perverted my language. If he has ever 
inferred from my speeches that [ was advocating 
the abandonment of tariff duties, he must have very 
stupidly misunderstood the whole tenor of my 
remarks. No person in this House has advocated 
with more zeal than [have, that wool should have 
the incidental protection of as high revenue duties 
as were imposed upon any goods imported. 
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Let the gentleman look at his published speech 
on page 8, and he will there read, * And yet his 
* colleague was for letting in all foreign wool with- 
‘out any tax atall.” Then let him look on page 
9, and he will also read, “ His colleague professed 
‘to desire to protect the wool-crower, and was for 
‘adopting McKay’s bill, putting all wool on a par 
‘ under a duty of 25 percent.”? Let the gentleman 
look at those two paragraphs, and see whether, in 
his vocabulary, he has not got*some brief word 

, with which he might express such a palpable con- 
tradiction. 

The gentleman professes to be the friend of the 
tariff of 1842, and also of the wool-grower, It 
certainly must be a tax upon the gentleman’s inge- 
nuity to reconcile these two attachments. Mr 
Nathan Appleton, in his criticism upon the report 
of Mr. Secretary Walker, says: ** The manufae- 
‘ture of woollens has always given rise to the 
* most difficult questions in the arrangement of the 
‘ tariff, owing to the difficulty of adjusting the duty 
‘on wool to the satisfaction of both wool-zrow- 
‘ers and manufacturers.’’ He alsa says: *Our 
own production of wool was much below our con- 
sumption.’’ Sir, how was the controversy be- 
tween the wool-grower and the manufacturer 
adjusted by the act of 1842? To the manufacturer 
Was given a protective duty of 40 ner cent.; to the 
wool-grower there was given no protection at all. 

| They were cavalierly told, that to protect wool 

| was not protecting labor; it would only be pro. 
tecting the growth of sheep. They were told that 
if they could not live by wool-growing, to go at 
something else. Sir, according to Mr. Appleton, 
our own production of wool was much below our 
consumption. Now, sir, it is one of the arbitrary 
and universal laws of trade that demand and supply 
are the controlling principle of price. If, then, our 
own production of wool was much below our con- 
sumption, then the demand would have been 
rreater than the supply; and had it not been for 
foreign wool, the price would have been at its 
highest rates. But under the operation of the tariff 
of 1842, the five per cent. wool (for little else has 
heen imported) has been introduced to the amount 
of so many millions of pounds, that the supply has 
exceeded the demand; and, in consequence, the 
price of our wool has sunk to the lowest rate 
known in our history. And yet the gentleman ts 
the professed friend of the tariff of 1842 and of the 
wool-crower. Sir, the Congress that passed the 
act of 1842 had before them the evidence that the 
manufacturers were then enjoying a net profit of 
over 30 per cent., while that of the wool-grower 
was less than two per cent. ‘That fact was stated 
and proved in the speech the gentleman has seen 
fit to criticise. That fact, in the midst of the gen- 
tleman’s criticisms, he has not seen fit to question, 
and therefore must be presumed to have admitted. 
And yet, in the face of these injuries, he would 
fain be considered the friend of that unjust act, 
and als of the people suffering by its injustice. 

The gentleman and his friends are horrified at 
the idea of ad valorem duties. Nothing but spe- 
cifics will, in their opinion, answer for either rev- 
enue or for protection. Why did they not think 
of that when passing the act of 1842? W hy vote 
down a number of amendments proposed for in- 
posing specific duties ifpon wool, and finally turn it 
off with the lowest ad valorem duty known to our 
statute books? Sir,,their friendship for the wool- 
crower was of the same character with that of this 
very ingenious gentleman. Had the specific duty 
proposed by the gentlemen from Vermont on the 
12th of July, 1842, been adopted, it would either 
have stopped the importation of the 24,000,000 of 
pounds of wool of the past year, or, instead of the 
$50,000 of revenue received, it would have pro- 

| duced to the treasury $2,400,000. That amend- 
ment would have bestowed upon our wool-growers 
during the last year at least $5,000,000. But ie 
act of 1842 did not allow of such a provision, & 
yet this friend of the wool-grower is an avowed 
friend of that act. Under the act of 1842, it is uni- 
versally admitted, that on the imports of wool, the 
‘greatest frauds have been committed: in conse- 
_ quence, little revenue has been received upon ae 
importations, and the wool-grower has received no 
protection. By the bill lately before the House, 
those frauds would have been prevented, the accru- 
‘ing revenue would have been increased sixfold, 
'| and the wool-grower would have had the protec- 
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tion of thirty, instead of five, per cent. And yet | 
the gentleman was the zealous opponent of that bill, | 
the professed friend of the act of 1842, the profess- 
ed friend to revenue and of the wool-grower, and | 
the professed enemy of frauds. By the census of 
Massachusetts, in 1845, $8,887,478 worth of wool- 
Jen goods were manufactured; there were 3,901 | 
men and 3,471 momen employed in the manufac- 
ture of those goods. Now, allowing $20 per month | 
to each man, and $10 per month to each woman, 
would produce a gross amount of $1,352,760; thirty | 
per cent, upon the goods manufactured would pfo- | 
duce the sum of $2,666,243, or the sum of $1,313,- 
483 more than was required to be expended in the 
labor on the whole amount of the goods. By this 
estimate, it will be seen that the duty in the late 
bill before the House would have given a protec- 
tion to the woollen manufacturer of Massachusetts 
to nearly twice the amount of the labor required in 
their business. And yet the gentleman from New, 
York was for adding ten per cent. more to the pro- 
tection of the manufacturer, and he was for deny- 
ing to the wool-grower any protection against that 
foreign wool which has been shown to be working 
the destruction of that grown in this country. In 
1845, there were 1,016,230 pounds of wool raised 
in Massachusetts; of which, 93,218 pounds were 
Saxony, 487,050 pounds were merino, and 435,962 | 
pounds of common wool, The average price for 
which the whole sold was 32 cents per pound. 
The late Prime Minister of England has told us 
that England requires annually 70,000,000 of 
sounds of foreign wool to supply her consumption. 

have examined their price current, and find that 
the lowest price paid for any wool grown in Eu- 
rope has been 36 cents per pound, and the hizhest | 
$136 per pound. The whole expense of deliver- 
ing our wool to the English manufacturer would 
be less than 4 cents per pound. But, sir, the act 
of 1842 deprives our wool-crowers of this market, 
by imposing a duty of from forty to one hundred 
per cent. upon the goods taken in exchange for our 
wool, and we are left entirely dependent upon the 
home market for our sales, and at the mercy of our 
manufacturers for our price. 

Those manufacturers have managed to have fine 
wool growing introduced into Buenos Ayres. They | 
have managed to get the entire control of that mar- | 
ket. Millions of pounds of a fine grade of wool 
are annually imported under false invoices, cheat- 
ing our revenue, and ruining our domestic wool- | 
grower. The act of 1842 denies us the power of | 
selling our wool in a foreign market, and leaves us 
exposed to fraud and management, in competing | 
with foreign wool at home. Sir, the gentleman 
from New York says the law is sufficiently strin- 
gent, and thecustom-house officers must be in fault if 
those frauds are allowed. The custom-house offi- 
cers, sir, during the last year, seized upon 116 bales 
of that wool, fine and clean, that was imported as 
costing less than seven cents per pound. But the 
law was found powerless. The fraudulent invoices 
were too ingeniously got up. The seizure had to | 
be relinquished, and the officers got laughed at for 
their pams. And, sir, the act that has produced 
all these consequences is a favorite law of the gen- 
tleman, and yet he is the friend of the wool-grower! 
—a consistent statesman—a gentleman well quali- 
fied to give indignant lectures here! But why this 
sudden outbreak of indignation with the gentleman? 
If he imagined that the offensive words spoken in 
March applied to him, why has he lain festering | 
under their influence till July? May not the gen- 
tleman have taken a second sober thought upon 
this subject? May he not have received some new 
conviction in relation to the tariff? He had listen- 
ed some weeks to the debate upon that subject, | 
before his indignant expressions were promulgated. 
May not, in that time, some change have come 
over the vision of his dreams? Sir, woollen man- | 
ufacturers find it very much to their interest to | 
have not only wool, but other agricultural produc- 
ions, at a low rate of prices. They find the tariff 
to work admirably to produce such a result. As 
one of the allies of these manufacturers, the gentle- 
man, as a matter of course, must be an advocate of | 
the act of 1842, | 

To my gentlemanly friend and colleague from | 
the thirty-fourth district, [Mr. W. Hunt,] who 
made the inquiry where the charge had been made, 
that the agriculturists were dupes and fools for || 
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tinzencies, I will answer, that he will find it in the 
Monmouth Enquirer of New Jersey, published on 
the 12th of March last, and addressed to the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, a copy of which, I 
presume, all our members have been supplied with. 
Lam carefully preserving the document, that in 
future years, when men shall have begun to grow 
incredulous that this unjust protective policy had 
ever existed, and politicians under new names shall 


'| be endeavoring to avoid being identified as among 


its advocates, that this publication may be referred 
to, as an antiquity, to # ee what curious doctrines 
have prevailed in this country, and by what extra- 
ordinary arguments they have been supported. 
To the honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
{Mr. Ewine,] who so good-naturedly imputed to 
me a want of charity, in charging gentlemen with 
voting for expenditures, when he said the Whigs 
had so cordially voted for all the regular appro- 
priations, I will answer, that had they voted with 
all that cordiality for only the expenditures that 
had been recommended by the Administration, or 
such as were justified by strong expediency, they 
would have deserved my thanks rather than my 
censure. But when I have seen them taking ad- 
vantage of that amiable weakness, which I have 
imagined has prevailed a little on our, as well as 
on the other, side of the House, viz: demagogue- 
ism—when I have seen them associating them- 
selves with men on our side of the House, who, 
either selfish or sectional, were disposed to log-roll 


| ita little, and when | have seen them turn assail- 
/ ants themselves, and propose local expenditures 


which they knew the umidity of some of our men 
would not permit them to resist in the face of the 
cupidity of their constituents—I say, when I have 


| seen them resorting to all these means to hitch on 


local, sectional, and numerous amendments to all 
the regular appropriation bills, they have made 
themselves obnoxious to the charges I have pre- 
ferred against them, viz: a desire to enhance the 
expenses of the Government, to create a necessity 
for high duties. 

In reply to another honorable gentleman from 


Pennsylvania, [Mr. Buancnarp,] who gave mea 


passing notice in his speech, I have to say, that if 
Pennsylvania repudiates in consequence of the re- 
peal of the tariff, I have only to regret it; but it 
will furnish no reason for the continuance of an 
unjust law. If he thinks New Yorkers are willing 
to impose upon themselves heavy burdens that 
Pennsylvania may impose tonnage duties upon 


_ their iron and coal, and thereby tax New York to 


pay for public works in Pennsylvania, expressly 
built to rival her own, he will find New Yorkers, 
when understanding the subject, consenting to no 
such policy. The gentleman modestly asks us to 
only fet them tax us for twenty years. He will 
find us not consenting to it for one hour. The 
gentleman charges my speech with being a false 
theory. He says “I have deceived myself, and 
by my ingenuity will deceive others.’’ I think the 
gentleman will find my theories to be founded on 
facts not easily controverted. I will say to him, 


| however, that he made a very good speech, with- 


out a fact or theory in it. He is doubtless deceived 
himself, but there is very little danger of his de- 


| ceiving others. 





THE PRINTING OF CONGRESS. 


SPEECH OF MR. C. S. BENTON, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 22, 1846. 


The Joint Resolution ‘directing the manner of 
procuring the Printing of the two Houses of 
Congress,’’ being under consideration in Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union— 


Mr. BENTON addressed the Committee in ex- 
planation of the joint resolution under considera- 
tion, and of the course of the select committee on 
the subject of the public printing. 

He said he had been waiting patiently to hear 
some tangible objection to the scheme proposed. 
None, however, as he conceived, had been ad- 
vanced. He nevertheless felt it due to himself, in 
view of his relations to the measure of reform 
under discussion, to advert to some of the con- 


tolerating the protective policy under certain con- '' siderations that seemed to him to recommend its 
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adoption. If in so doing he should unhappily tres - 


pass on the patience of the committee, he pledged 
himself not to oceupy more than a moiety of the 
time allotted to him by the rules of the House. 

Notwithstanding the fact, that opposition to the 
resolution was as vet inaudible, he thought he had 
discovered indications of a desire, in certain quar 
ters, to make summary disposition of it, by letting 
it gently and quietly down into the perilous vortex 
of unfinished business. He had only to say in 
reference to the possible fate of the resolution, that 
he demanded a vote, in open day, in full view of 
the constituent body. With that he would be 
content for the present, The majority would, if 
they thought proper, consign this proposition to 
its rave; but he warned gentlemen, that even be- 
yond the grave comes the judgment. 

' The present system of congressional printing 
(said Mr. B.) was not that adopted by the fathers 
of the Constitution. For more than twenty years, 
that is to say, from 1791 to 1815, no legislation on 
this subject had been necessary, except an annual 
provision in the appropriation bills. In the latter 
year, for the first ime, Congress had adopted a 
formal resolution, embracing the contract system, 

! which had in fact existed from the first. In 1819 
that system was abandoned, and the office of pub- 
lic printer created. 

Wherefore, he would ask, had that office been 
/ constituted? Was it necessarily or properly a 

function of Government? Was it necessary to carry 
into effect any of the powers delegated to Congress? 

He would admit that printing was necessary. So 

was stationery. If it was requisite to create an 
officer to furnish the one, why not to furnish the 
other? By parity of reasoning, we should have a 
congressional paper-maker and cutler. And since 
we had determined to retain to ourselves the priv- 
| ilege of franking, by which we daily freighted the 
mails with public documents, some of which were 
of as little use to the reading public as blank paper, 
why not create the office of paper maker, to supply 
members with extra reams to send to their con- 
stituents? Why not create the office of cutler, to 
supply knives in ** long numbers,”’ for the especial 
| benefit of the rising generation of the common 
| school? 
| Addressing himself to his political friends, Mr. 
B. asked if they had not uniformly professed hos- 
tility to all unnecessary offices—to the augmenta- 
tion of patronage? For himself, he was free to 
say, that every office in the Government that was 
notstrictly a governmental function, and every office 
| that was not necessary to an efficient admunistra- 
tion, ought to be dispensed with. 

Congress had practically pronounced the art of 

printing a function of the Federal Government. 
| Why stop there? The first step being taken, the 

next would not be dificult when it became the 
| interest of power to create new places to reward 
subserviency. 

He could not see the propriety of Congress fix- 
| ing arbitrary prices for its printing. It implied an 
| exclusion not suited to his taste. It savored of 

monopoly, of unwarrantable restriction. It pre- 
canal competition. And how did this exclusion, 
this restriction, square with proper notions of un- 
trammelled industry and traffic? Upon what prin- 
| ciple of free trade could his southern friends con- 
sent to hedge about this business of printing with 
a tariff of prices? Should we with one breath pro- 
claim unlimited competition in the trades, and in the 
next assert restriction? Was that the way we pro- 

posed to prove our allegiance to first principles? 
| He regarded the resolution of 1819, constituting 
| the office of public printer, and fixing the rates of 
| compensation, as an usurpation by Congress of the 
rights of the citizen—the offspring of an era fraught 
with the deadliest mischief to republican princi- 
ples—an era in which the revolution of 1800 was 
repealed, and the misnamed American system of 
national banking, protective duties, and internal 
improvements, substituted in its place. 

Mr. B. advocated this measure, as one of re- 
trenchment—of salutary and necessary retrench- 
| ment—as the first step of a series that should be 

taken. This was in itselfa small matter. It was 

important chiefly as initiatory to others hinted at 
by his friend from North Carolina (Mr. ae 
‘the other day, in his able argument of the tariff. 
'| The majority of this House owed it to the country, 
|| this Administration owed it to the country and to 
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itself, to advance upon the great work of retrench- 
mant of expenditures in every depurtment of the 
public service that would bear it, and to execute it 
manfully. The people who, in 1844, sent us here, 
and placed this Admininstration in power, had a 
right to expect it, and did expect it. 

Hie would here allude to a single fact within his 
knowledge, which would illustrate the manner in 
which those intrusted with the administration 
might aid in cutting down the expenditures, with- | 
out impairing the efficiency of the public service. 
A Federal officer in his State, who had been ap- 
pointed by the present first Magistrate, on enter- 
ing upon the discharge of his official duties, had 
first informed himself of the entire service required 
of his office, had satisfied himself that the amount 
of service required could be performed by a less 
numerical force than he found there. He accord- 
ingly abolished six clerkships, and reduced the 
amount of the annual salaries of the office to 
86,800. Tle could not doubt that this example 
mieht be follows d, with more or less advantare to 
the public interest, throughout the civil and diplo- 
matic service, 

Mr. B. here adverted to the progress of ex- 
penditure in general, For ten years, commencing 
with 1790, the average annual expenditure was 
$3,700,000. ‘The population of the United States, 


in 1790, was 3,929,897; and in 1800, 5.305.925. | 


If his calculation was correct, the increase of ex- 
‘ 
| 


penditure had far exeeeded in proportion the in- 
crease of population. Taking the average expendi- | 
ture of the ten years alluded to as the criterion, 
the annual expenditure of the Federal Govern- 
ment, with a population of 20,000,000, in time of 
peace, ought not to exceed $15,000,000. But who 
would contend that expenditure must necessarily 
increase pro rata with population? He had heard 
complaints that the tariff bill lately adopted by this 
Hlouse would fail to produce sufficient revenue. 
He believed it would produce too much revenue 
as a peace measure. And no tariff that we could 
frame would produce the revenue needed for a state | 
of war. We had thus turned out of his way, for 
the purpose of calling the attention of the commit | 
tee and the country to the inordinate increase of 
the expenditures of this Government, which, for 
the last five years—a period of profound peace— 
had averaged $24,000,000 annually. He believed 


that a most salutary reform in this respect was || 
Indeed, the last Congress || 


‘ ntirely practicable. 
had, at its first session, made a reduction of several 
millions on the annual expenditure authorized by 
iis predece ssors.,. 

The public printing was a single item in the 
long catalogue that required reform. That subject | 
had been examined by a select committee, and | 
the reform proposed emanated from that commite | 
tee. Pass this measure, and we should exhibit to 
our constituents some proof that we were disposed 
to do our duty. 

The gentleman from Hlinois [Mr. Doverass] 
had, in the course of his remarks yesterday on the 
jot resolution from the Senate reducing the rates 
of printing, stated, as he (Mr. B.) had understood 
him, that the contract system had been more ex 
pensive than the present. 

{Mr. Dovenass rose to explain. The gentle- 
man is under a slight misapprehension as to what 
Isaid. [ expressed no opinion as to the relative 
merits of the different plans for executing the pub- 
he printing. [referred to the letter and testimony 
of Mr. Rives, and stated that IL had been strongly | 
inclined to the opinion that it was best to separate | 
the public printing from the newspaper press; but | 
that the reasoning of Mr. Rives had raised doubts 
im my mind on the point, and that I did not feel 
competent to form a correct opinion on the subject, 
for want of the requisite practical information. 
Mr. Rives had informed us that the prices paid for 
wrinting under the present system were much 
ower than under the old system prior to the adop- 
tion of the resolution of 1819. I regarded Mr. 
Rives’s opinion as entitled to great respect, and 
referred to it in that light, but expressed no opin- | 
ion of my own. On the contrary, I stated that I | 
was in favor ofthe appointment of a committee, to | 
be composed of the two great political parties, who 
should be charged with an examination of the | 
whole subject, and who should report a plan, to go | 
nto Operation at the commencement of the next | 

Congress. ‘The political preferences or bias could || 
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have no effect on our action, as we do not know 


who will have a majority in the next Congress. 
‘This is the substance of what I said on this point; 


but as my seat is a great distance from the gentle- || 


man from New York, it is not surprising that I 
should have been misapprehended. ] ; 

Mr. B, resumed, and said, that he had misap- 
prehended the tenor of the gentleman’s observa- 
tions. But the eentleman had a right to state his 
own position. He (Mr. B.) would therefore reply 
accordingly. And he deemed it sufficient to say, 
that the joint committee of 1819 had recommended 
the abandonment of the contract system for the 

| reason, among others, that it had ** produced too 
creat a reduction of the prices of printing.” 

He would, however, in this connexion, make a 
eeneral remark upon the relative expense of the 
two systems. He called the attention of the com- 


mittee to a letter of the Seeretary of the Treasury, | 


which he held in his hand, giving, as fully and 


perfectly as could be done, the annual expenditures 


for the printing of Congress * from the commence- 
‘ment of the Government to the close of the last 
It would be seen, on referring to the 
tnbles contained in that letter, that the average 
annual expenditure for the printing of the House 
of Representatives, for five vears next preceding 
the year 1819, was $10,497 30; and for five next 
succeeding that year, it was $21,144 67; being an 
increase of more than one hundred per cent. under 
the present system. 

Mr. B. pointed to the statements contained in 
the report of the select committee, in reference to 


‘ session.’’ 


| the cost of printing, and said that no one pretended | 
to deny that the work could be procured cheaper | 


hy contract. 
them answer for themselves. 


He would call the witnesses, and let | 


In their answers to the interrogatories of the | 


committee, the Messrs. Gideon say: 
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probably was, the legitimate consequence of the 
indifference of Congress previous to that time in 
reference to the execution of the printing generally. 
But can any man at this day suppose for a mo- 
ment, that if a large majority of Congress had been 
anxious to reduce the army, they would have 
waited for the printed bill? It was a thing of daily 
occurrence with us to adopt most important pro- 
visions, in the shape of amendments, under cireum- 
stances rendering the printing of them impossible. 
He would venture to say, that if the worthy chair- 


| man of the Ways and Means found a useless stand- 


ing army acharge upon the treasury, he would 
soon devise means to abolish it, without waiting 
upon the printer. A dash of his pen—a half dozen 


| manuscript lines—would answer his purpose. It 


“ We are satisfied thatachange from the present mode of || 


executing Congressional printing to the contract system, 
would be of great advantage to the public service in point 
of economy. 
out, in classes, to the lowest bidder, at least 50 per cent. 
would be saved, and the work executed as well and as 
promptly as it now is under the present system.” 


Speaking of the contract system, Mr. Towers 
Says: 

“T believe in that mode the printing would be done cheaper 

and more promptly than at present. T have bid, under the 


contract svstem, for the Laws of the United States at about 
one third of the rates of 1819.’ 


“There can be no doubt,’ says Mr. Grouard, “that the 
contract system would be found the cheapest, so far as the 
economizing of a few thousand dollars might influence.’’ 


Mr. Rives says: 


We believe that if the work should be given | 


“If the printing shall be let out to the lowest bidder, I | 
think it probable that it will be bid down 15 or 20 per cent. | 


below the present prices.”’ 


The two gentlemen last quoted are opposed to 
the contract system, for reasons stated in their 
answers. 
sponses as was applicable to the point immediately 
under consideration. 

Mr. B. also replied to another statement of Mr. 


guage of that gentleman: 
“J have been told, and believe it, that Congress aban- 


He had given only so much of their re- | 


doned the contract or lowest-bidder system, principally | 


because the contractors would not exert themselves to print 


even the small jobs, such as bills and reports needed for im- | 
mediate legislation, in time to lay them on the tables of the | 


members when the subjects came up for legislative action. 
I will name one instance, which I have heard, where neglect 
to print a bill cost or lost the Government at least a million 
of dollars. [t was the bill for the reduction of the army of 
the United States, soon after the last war. A large major- 
ity of Congress was in favor of the reduction, but they 
could not get the bill, to act on it before the 4th of March, 
and consequently the whole army was continued a year 


longer than it would or should have been, for want of the 
printed bill.”’ 


Mr. B. said, so far as there had been a failure on 
the part of contractors to supply printing, such as 
bills and reports, that was more the fault of Con- 
gress and its officers than of the system. If the 


|| contractors had given proper security, and had been 


promptly prosecuted for every failure to comply 
with the terms of their contracts, no such complaint 
as this would have ever reached us. It could not be 
expected that any system would work well so long 
as the officer intrusted with its execution failed of 
his duty. Nor could the historical fact adduced by 
his excellent friend be admitted to have any weight 
in the argument. The failure to print the bill for 
the reduction of the army in time, may have been, 


would he recollected. that the first war bill passed 
during the present session was, in its most essential 
feature, a manuscript bill. He would not, how- 
ever, multiply instances. “If the argument was 
good in 1819, every member of this House must 
adjudge it worthless now. It had no application 
to the present state of things. And whatever of 
importance may have been attached to it, at the 
time referred to, the fact upon which the argument 
rested had certainly escaped the attention of the 
joint committee of 1819, or was not deemed of suf- 
ficient importance to warrant particular notice at 
their hands. 

He had a word or two to say in reference to thie 
idea of keeping up party newspapers in this city, 
by means of the public printing. He differed 
widely with some gentlemen on this point. If 
money was to be drawn from the treasury to sup- 
port the metropolitan press, it should be done 
openly, and not clandestinely. If it was necessary 
for Congress to pay for the publication of the de- 
bates, he would say, without hesitation, that it 
should be done by a distinct and undisguised ap- 
propriation for that purpose. Besides, the system 
had for years been the source of unpleasant divis- 
ions in Coneress—an element entering into the 
calculations of partiesand segments of parties, strug- 


cling for favorite candidates for the presidency; 


sometimes provoking protracted and angry debate, 


'and laborious investigations, without producing 


| that object. 


any final or beneficial result. It was high time to 
cet rid of a controversy so stale and unprofitable. 
The resolution upon the table was designed to effect 
To this extent he believed the meas 


ure would work great good, in case it should be 


adopted. He hoped, though he could not warrant, 
its success in other respects. At all events, it was 
now the only alternative. The scheme of a public 
printing office was out of the question, and never 
could be adopted, unless Congress would limit Its 
printing to the ordinary numbers by the most strin- 
gent provisions of law. 

Mr. B. here sent up to the Clerk the supple- 
mentary report, submitted by his friend from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Hoge] and himself, and desired him to 
read the paragraphs marked. ‘The Clerk read as 


| follows: 
Rives, which he would give in the precise lan- || 
| 


“The undersigned will not discuss the power of Congress 
over the subject. Believing a ‘national printing office’ to 
be, not only inexpedient and unnecessary, but as especially 
objectionable, for the reasons stated, we cannot hesitate to 
express our repugnance to it, and our preference for the con 
tract system. 

“Od. We are aware that the practicability of this system 
is confidently and strenuously questioned in quarters entitled 
to our highest respect. While we encounter objections 
from such sources with unfeigned diffidence, duty compels 
us to respond faithfully in accordance with our convichons. 
The admonitions of experience are not to be disregarded in 
considering the propriety of public m@asures. Every branch 
of the public service is more or less supplied by contract; 
and that, too, in some instances, with manufactures requi- 
ring the highest order of mechanical skill. Thus the army 


‘and navy are supplied with arms and munitions of war. 


The Executive departments are supplied with printing by 
contract, which compares favorably with the congressional 
printing, without any unusual delays, and at about half the 
expense required before the system was adopted. The print- 
ing of Congress stands a solitary exception in the practice of 
the Government. ae 
“From 1791 to 1819, twenty-eight years, the printing of 
Congress was supplied by contract. During the latter year, 


|| Congress fixed the rates of printing by joint resolution, and 


for the first time created the office of printer to the two 


| Houses. The wise men who founded and reformed our 


| ferred by the Constitution on the Government. 


system did not discover the necessity or propriety of such an 
office for ‘carrying into execution’ any of the powers con- 
‘ It was re- 
served for that memorable period, shortly subsequent to the 
last war with Great Britain, when latitudinarianism was in 


| the ascendant—when a series of strong centralizing mens- 


ures found favor with republican statesmen—to discover the 
necessity of changing a mechanical art to a public function. 
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The reasons which are presumed to have induced Congress 

to make the change in regard to the printing, are detailed in 
the report of the joint committce on that subject, which | 
will be found in the printed documents of the second session | 
ofthe 15th Congress. That committee regarded a ‘nauonal | 
printing office’ with much favor, but had not time to mature 
a plan, They therefore recommended the present plan, 
and repudiated the contract system, upon the ground that 
experience and observation had proved its failure in point | 
of economy; that it had disgraced the national literature, 

and produced too great a reduction of the prices of printing. 

« Without reviewing much in detail the reasons presented 
in support of these Views, It may be sately affirmed that 
jnost of them have been rendered inapplicable by the vast 
improvements in the art of printing, and especially by the 
appheation of steam power to press-work, and the improve- 
ment of the quality and the reduction of the price of paper. 

« Atatime when band-presses were only in use, there | 
might have been weight in the objection * tuat too simail an | 
establishment, and too few workmen,” were “ employed to | 
execute the printing with the necessary promptitude ;”? for | 


. - } 
the reason that jobs were undertaken for a less sum than || 


they could be afforded at. We admitthere was much force | 
in the argument of delay, under such circumstances, to pro- | 
juee a change. But what is the experience of this day? 
Has delay been prevented? Do we not hear the same com- 
plaints of delay now, that were so potential for change in 
igiv? Will any one deny that frequent and perplexing 
delavs have occurred under the present plan? We uupute 
no blame to the public printers, past or present; but we 
venture the opinion that so long as Congress issues its orders 
for iummense editions of public documents—orders that no | 
single establishment can execute promptly without great 
sacrifices for extra force and extra hours—the same com- 
plaints will continue to furnish material for many a Con- 
gressional speech for home consumption. 

While we must expect occasional delays, therefore, under 
any plan, let it not be forgotten that a great change has taken 
place, as regards the facilities of printing in this city since 
i819; that there are now five or six printing establishments, 
competent to employ sufficient force, with power-presses in 
abundance, some of which are daily turning off admirably | 
executed jobs upon contract—jobs that will not disgrace the | 
literature of any country, notwithstanding the absence ofa 
legal tariff of prices. 

* How far the change of 1819 has succeeded in vindicating 
the national literature from the * disgrace aud rificule” to 
which contractors for the public printing had subjecied it 
before that period, is perhaps difficult of demonstration. 1t | 
is believed that an examination of the public documents 
printed before and after that period, will not prove entirely 
satisfactory on this point. The suggestion may be hazarded, 
however, that the character of our national literature is not 
entirely dependent on the mechanical execution of Con- 
gressional printing, and that in this respect the country may | 
be somewhat fortunate. 

“ As to the alleggtion that the prices of printing were re- 
duced too much by the contract system,it may be observed, 
that itis not readily seen how Congress could interpose to 
maintain arbitrary prices without violating certain princi- 
ples of trade, which wise statesmen and economists have 
generally conceded to be just. If we admit the reasoning of | 
the men of 1819 as applicable now, the reduction of the cost 
of paper and of press work, produced by the improvement of 
machinery, is to go for nothing. 

“Assuming that the argument of delay may be pointed 
wiih as much force against the present as against the con- 
tract system, the question of economy may be further illus- 


trated by a refereuce to the reduced prices at which the || 


departments have been supplied with printing for several 
years past, and a recurrence to the tables prepared by the Re- 
gister of the Treasury during the present session of Congress. 

“For five years preceding 1519, the year the contract | 
system was abandoned, the total cost of printing for the 
House of Representatives was, each year, as follows : 
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12,252 45 








$52,486 50 


‘For five years subsequent to 1819, the expenditure for 
the same object is thus stated : 
1820... 


pahddineh hieddsuansawrsenk ay’ .. $16,222 56 
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1824,, 


29,972 13 





$105,723 36 
showing an excess of over fifty-three thousand dollars in | 
the years last stated. No especial importance is attached | 
to these facts and figures. We give them for what they are | 
worth, and leave others to draw inferences. 

“There can be no doubt that the printing of Congress 
can be supplied at greatly reduced prices by coutract—proba- 
bly at a little more than half the present cost; and there is 
as little doubt of its being the more economical in every 
respect, if unusual delays in the execution can be prevented. 


| 

| 

} 

| ste ; ; 

In order to avoid these delays, the committee have prepared 1 Gideon and ‘Towers, in reference to the profits of | 
| printing, and the extent of reduction that might be 

| 

| 


@ Jaint resolution providing that the printing of the two 
Houses shall be advertised in classes; thus increasing the 
chances of its distribution among the several establishments 
of this city. With reasonable distribution, and the advan- 
tage of power presses, the printing will be supplied as 
ee as at present, and with a great saving to the Gov- 
P nent. 

_ “ Believing it due to the people, on whom the burdens of 
Government fall, that those burdens should be made as | 
light as possible, the undersigned are persuaded that a sys- | 
tem which was so long adequate to the public service, and | 
abandoned for transient reasons, should have a fair trial 


under circumstances far more favorable to its success than 
formerly.?? 





|| Gideon. 


ti 


|| tions could, be satisfactorily explained, 





Printing of Congress—Mr. Benton. 
He would add a single thought, not embraced in 
the report. It was objected to the contract system, 
that documents, reports, bills, &c., would be im- 
perfectly executed under it, upon bad paper, and 
without a proper correction of the proof-sheets. 
These documents, reports, and bills, constituted a 
part of each preliminary proceeding to the passage 
ofa law. ‘The law was the result of the best judg- 
ment of the representative body, and the highest 
evidence of our sovereign functions. Yet we pub- 
lished this law, which must be minutely correct 
in every word and syllable, figure and mark, by 
contract! It was not for him to reconcile this ap- 
parent inconsistency in our practice, and he need 
not further expose the futility of the argument that 
| would compel us to justify or conunue that incon- 
sistency. 

Having concluded what he had to say upon the 
proposiuon pending, he would devote a few mo- 
ments in reply to some of the strictures of his friend 
from Virginia |Mr. Bayiy] upon the report of the 
select committee. That gentleman had complained 
; that the committee had had before them John C. 
Rives, also the foreman of Messrs. Gales & Sea- 
ton, and Mr. ‘Trenholm, foreman of Messrs. Ritchie 
& Heiss, and had discarded their testimony entire- 


|| ly, and relied exciusively on that of Mr. Gideon. 


Now, the fact was, that none of these gentlemen 
were personally before the committee except Mr. 
The written responses of Mr. Rives and 
| Mr. Grouard had been presented to the committee, 
| and considered by them. But as these responses 

were not satisfactory upon some points of the in- 
quiry, the committee determined to invite before 


| them two practical printers of each political party, | 


for the purpose of having the calculations made in 
their presence, by the witnesses in the presence of 
each other, so that any diflerences in the caleula- 
lt was 
| therefore ordered that Messrs. Rives anu Trenholm 


of one party, and Messrs. Gideon and ‘Towers of 


| the other, should be requested to come before the | 


| committee on a day appointed. 
| Rives was prevented from attending, in consequence 
of being obliged to leave the city. Mr. ‘Trenholm 


| did not attend, for reasons which he (Mr. B.) did | 


j;not know. He had supposed, however, that 
Messrs. Ritchie & Heiss had failed to attend, by 
their foreman, from motives of delicacy, certainly 
| et discreditable to them. 
| ‘Towers did come, he knew, with reluctance, under 


Messrs. Gideon and | 


| the supposition that the committee would compel | 


| their attendance, and explained their calculations, 
and answered the interrogatories put to them. Sin- 
| cerely anxious that these calculations should be 


|| confronted, the committee delayed action, and in- 


| structed their chairman to commuuicate the state- 
| ments of Messrs. Gideon and ‘Towers to Messrs. 
Ritchie & Heiss, with the request that they should 


any, contained in them. 

Messrs. Ritchie & Heiss allege that they could 
not comply with the request of the committee within 
the time indicated, It appeared, however, that sub- 
| sequently Mr. ‘Trenholm, whom Mr. B. believed 
| to be a candid gentleman, had prepared a statement 
in reply to the calculations of Messrs. Gideon and 





| 
| 
| 


point out, or cause to be pointed out, the errors, if 


On that day Mr. | 





; Ho. or Rers. 


of twenty per cent. from the prices fixed by the joint rese- 
lution of 1819) may be deemed a fair and just compensation, 
taking into view the value of capitahinvested, the wear and 
tear of materials, the care, labor, and responsibility, and the 
contingency of long numbers of press work being ordered, 
from Whence arises the principal profit, and without which 
the old standard of prices could not be considered too high, 
yielding as they did, probably, upon regular numbers, (say 
1,200 copies,) a profit of twenty to twenty-five per cent. A 
further reduction, perhaps, might be made (without doing 
injustice) upon all eXtra numbers over and above 5,000 
copies of filteen or twenty per cent., as extra long numbers 
of late seem to be on the increase.’ 

He says again, at page 26: 

*“ Extra or long numbers are undoubtedly the principal 
source of the printer’s profits. Beyond a certain number, 


say 5,000 copies, forty per cent. might be taken off, perhaps, 
without doing any injustice.” 


At page 31, of the report, Mr. Rives responds 
as follows: 


“T understand the object of the twenty-four questions 
now propounded to me to be, to learn fre m me whethe r or 
not the printing of Congress cannot be still further reduced, 
and teave the public printer a reasonable profit. ‘That de- 
pends upon many contingencies, but mainly upon the time 
given to the printer to execute the work, the kind of work, 
and the quantity of matter ordered to be printed. If Con- 
gress should order nothing to be printed except what is inti 
mately connected with its legislation, order the usual num 
ber, and require them to be printed quickly on good paper, 
my answer ts, that the prices now authorized to be paid ave 
not high enoueh—certainly not too high—if tested by any of 
the rules known to me for ealeulating the price which an 
employer or master printer should ebarge for printing. But 
if the printer to Congress shall be allowed his own time to 
execute the printing, todo it on such paper as he may select, 
and Congress should order a great many extra numbers, then 
some printers would make more and some less than a rea 
sonable profit on the work.”’ 


Mr. Rives, it would be seen, asserted that the 
prices were not too high on the usual number of 
documents; that is to say on 1,333. But it was 
well known that Congress would order extraordi 
nary numbers—had ordered about two hundred 
thousand extra numbers during the present ses- 
sion. What would have been his answer on that 
state of facts? Avain he says: 


“It is my opinion that there is from 40 to 50 per cent 


| difference between the cost of executing the public printing 


possably, and executing it well and promptly. And, more 
over, itis my decided opinion that the printing for Congress 
has never been done as promptly as it should have been 


done; and L may add, but rarely upon as good paper as 
should have been used.’ 


Had Mr. R. hazarded the statement in view of 


| the vast amount of printim® ordered during the 


present session, that the printing had been or could 
probably be executed in any better than a passable 
manner? If he had, he (Mr. B.) was not aware 
of it. Read what he says at page 41: 


* The extra copies ordered in both House on the report 
of the Commissioner of Patents alone will cost the United 
States more than ®100,000—probably about $110,000—as J 
learn that about 67.000 extra copies have been ordered, and 
that cach copy. makes about 1,400 pages, instead of 720 pages, 
which you suppose it will make. 

“There were only 10,000 copies of the census job ordered, 
upon which we made so much money; and, according to 


{ my recollection, our bill for printing was about $137,000 


| printing the census. 


| Towers. ‘That statement had, however, never been | 


| seen by the majority of the committee until it ap- 
| peared in the Union newspaper, several days after 


| the reports of the select committee had been pre- | 


| sented to the House. 


} 


| uncontradicted statements of Messrs. Gideon and 
Towers? Was he (Mr. B.) to set up his individ- 
ual wishes against them? Would he be justified 


in so doing by the statements of Messrs. Rives and \ be required and compelled to execute the printing in good 
Grouard? What had those gentlemen said in their 


statements to confront the calculations of Messrs. 


made? He would let them answer for themselves. | 
After reminding the Committee that, according to | 


the Messrs. Gideon’s* calculations, a reduction of 
\| forty-five per cent.,and according to Mr. 'Towers’s, 


a reduction of thirty-three and one-third per cent. 


leave a fair profit to the printer. 


At page 21 of the report, Mr. Grouard makes 
the following answer to question five: 


“ It is believed that the rates now paid (being a reduction 


might be made on rates established in 1819, and | 


only $25,000 more than the report of the Commissioner of 
Patents will amount to. We had many detentions in print 
ing the census, to which the present printers to Congress 
are not subjected. We had to wait until every proof had 
been read, and often revised, at the State Department, 
which kept our workmen standing, and of course diminish 
ed our profits very much. We were, I think, about a year 
We could have printed it in less than 
half that time, if the copy had been furnished to us all at 
once, and we had uot been compelled to wait for the proofs. 
And, besides, the paper on which we printed the census 
is worth more than 50 per cent. more than the paper upon 
which the report of the Commissioner of Patents is now 
being printed. I will venture to say that the cenenus paper 


; || cost us more than 50 per cent. more than Messrs Ritchie & 
| Under such circumstances, what were the come | 


| mittee to do? Were they to discard the sworn and | 


Heiss are now paying for the paper which they use for print 
ing the congressional documents; and we purchased paper 
on very good terms.”’ 


At page 42 he continues: 
“ All my testimony may be compressed in a few worda, 
which I will now write. If the printers to Congress shall 


| time and on good paper, then, on the necessary amount of 
| printing he cannot, in my opinion, make an unreasonable 


profit. But if Congress shall order an unusual and unneces- 
sary quantity of printing, and most of itin extra copies of 
documents, and shall permit the printers to take their own 
time to do it in, and do it on thin, flimsy, cotton paper, then 
the printers will make exorbitant profits. 


Now, Mr. B. would submit to the judgment of 
any candid man if these statements did not, under 


| the circumstances, sustain rather than contradict the 


results arrived at by Messrs. Gideon and Towers 
in their calculation upon the seven documents sub- 


| mitted to them by the committee, and the extra 


numbers ordered to the amount of 162,000? And 


yet it is asserted that the committee had disregard- 


is 





Wy 
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ed these statements of Messrs. Rives and Grouard 
in coming to the conclusion they had, and had re- 
lied exclusively on the calculations of the Messrs. 
How had the committee proved their 
y euliar confidence in these calculations? ©Was 
it by reporting back the joint resolution of the 
Senate, anddeaving the rates of printing as they 
stood on all numbers under five thousand, and re- 
ducing those rates thirteen and one-third per cent, 


Gideon, 


on all numbers over five thousand ; when, accord- 
ing to the Messrs. Gideon, a reduction on the 
whole of forty-five per cent. might be made on the 
rates established in 1819? Was it by falling 25 
percent, below the calculation in the one case, and 
11> per cent. in the other ? 

Mr. B. said that common justice required that 
he should here state what he knew of the conduct 
of the Messrs. Gideon in reference to this matter 
of the printing. lie had never known these gen- 
themen until the last winter. He had heard of 
them, however, as honorable and worthy citizens. 
Ile remembered that the lamented Gilmer had 
voted for the father as pubhe printer, at the open- 
inv of the last Coneress, from the place where he 
(Mr. B.) then stood. Ele had had no intercourse 
with these gentlemen until after the appointme ntoft 
the select committee, of which he wasamember, In 
frequent conversations with them since that time, 
they had uniformly declared to him the opinion, 
which was coincident with his own, that any 
chanee, whether in the rates or mode of the publie 
prantinc, should be prospective in its operation. | 

In conclusion, he would say one word as to his 

If he knew his own heart, he had 
throuchout this business acted from a sense of 


owl Cours 
what was due to those whose kind confidence had 
placed him here, to the State of his adopuon, and 
He had no personal ant- 
it was his constant effort to 
east them far from him in the discharge of every 
publie duty. if he had syinyp uth Ss, he confessed 
they were for that great public, w hose rights and 
liberties it was the duty of the representatives of 
the people to gu ird with a sleepless virilanece. 

Mr. Lb. then offered an amendment to the reso- 
lution, his colleague [Mr. Jenkins] having kindly 
consented to withdraw his amendment, then pend- 
ing, to enable Mr. B. to do so in order. 


to the roulotye literest, 
i 


pathies to indulyer 


TREASURY NOTES. 


SPEECH OF MR. J. R. GIDDINGS, 
OF OHIO, 
In tue Llouse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 14, 1846. 

Upon the Bill to authorize the issue of Treasury 
Notes to supply the present wants of the Goy- 
ernment. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Umon— 

Mr. GIDDINGS said, that he would avail him- 
self of the usaves of that body, while in committee, 
to speak of some matters not immediately connect- 


ed with the bill under consideration. I refer par- 


ticularly (said he) to the appeurance in this Hall | 


of the Cabinet otheers, and other persons connect- 
ed with the Executive, mingling with the mem- 
bers on this floor, on Friday last, while we were 
engaged in voting upon the bill to graduate the 
price of the public lands. Discussion had ceased; 
they did not therefore attend to listen to our de- 
bates; yet we saw the Secretary of State, the Sec- 
retary of War, the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Secretary of the Navy, the Postmaster General, 
the editor of the Executive organ, and the Presi- 
dent’s private secretary, busily engaged with indi- 
vidual members of the dominant party, with every 
indication of exerting their influence to induce gen- 
tlemen to vote for that Executive measure. 

{Mr. ‘Tissarrs called Mr. Gippines to order for 
reflecting upon members of the House. ] 

Mr. G. resumed. I have cast no reflections 
upon any member of this body. I was saying, 
sir, that these Executive officers and minions ap- 
peared to be exerting their efforts to carry that 
measure, known to be a favorite plan of the Presi- 
dent; indeed, I have further evidence that such 
was the case, and will give it if called for—there I 
leave the subject for the judgment of the coun- 





Treasury Notes—Mr. Giddings. 


try. Whether gentlemen who changed their votes, | 
or who subsequently refused to vote, did so in con- 
sequence of promises made to them, or through 
fear of the Executive displeasure, or from some 
sudden convictions of their own judgment, is a 
matter on which IT pass no judgment. To me it 
was a most humiliating spectacle. It was a shame- 
less prostitution of the Executive character, which 
may well cause a blush upon the cheek of every 
American who feels an interest in the honor of his 
country, or in the purity of our institutions. It 
was a scene never witnessed in this Hall, I believe, 
until the day on which the bill repealing the tariff 
of 1842 passed this House, but was repeated in a 
more flagrant form on Friday last. It shows the 
progress of corruption and the downward tendency 
of our Government As a member of this body— 


/as an American citizen—I denounce the practice, 
| and enter my solemn protest against it. 


The question concerning the Oregon territory 
and the subject of the tariff have entered into all 
the important debates of this hody for some months 
past. I wish barely to glance at them as I pass | 
along. 

Sir, I regard it the duty of statesmen to fore- 
warn the people of approaching danger. Nor is it | 
difficult, generally, to foretell great political events 
with almost perfect accuracy. I was somewhat 
surprised to hear my colleagues on the opposite 
side of the House complain of the Executive for 
having surrendered to Great Britain so large a por- 
tion of our territory In Oregon. Indeed, I think 
those centlemenj have disregarded the instruction 
which they might have drawn from the past histo- 
ry of our nation. Had they referred to it, they 
would have found that the Government has been 
for half a century controlled by the slave power. 
They and I have seen the slaveholding influence | 
plunge the nation into the Florida war. We have 
seen the leading policy of the nation changed as 
often as the views of southern men have altered. 
At the bidding of the slave power we have fostered 
banks; and at the dictation of the same influence 
we have discarded and opposed them. When 
bidden by the potent voice of the South, we have 
imposed heavy duties upon imported manufactures 
in order to encourage domestic labor; and then 
avain, under the same guidance, has our policy been 
changed so as to approximate free trade. In short, 
sir, for fifty years we have constantly changed and 
shifted our sails upon the ship of state in order to 
catch the changing southern breeze. 

l'rom these important facts statesmen are bound 
to draw instrucuon. From them my colleagues 
and other western gentlemen might have easily 
foretold the result of the Oregon controversy. For 
my own part I have never, for a moment, regarded 
it doubtful. On the 5th of January last, while the 
resolutions authorizing the President to give notice | 
to the British Government for terminating the joint | 
occupation of Oregon, were under discussion, I 
felt it my duty to assure the House and the coun- | 
try that there was no posstble danger of a war | 
with England in consequence of our claims to that 
territory. I was aware that the President in his 
Inaugural Address had declared our title to the 
whole of Oregon to be clear and unquestionable; 
that he had repeated the same declaration in his 
Annual Message; that he had declared the corre- 
spondence between the two governments closed; 
and had represented war to be inevitable. Yet, 


need be apprehended. 
ing upon my mind, [ expressed my views in the 
following paragraph taken from my remarks on | 
that occasion, Speaking of the Executive, I said: | 


‘It is most obvious to my judgment that he cannot be 
driven into a war with England. As [ have already stated, 
a war with that nation must prove the total overthrow of 
slavery. Every retlecting statesman must see this as clearly 
ns any event can be foretold by human perception. I do 
aot think the slaveholding portion of the Democratic party 
were aware, that the carrying out of their Baltimore resolu 
tions would sacrifice that institution. They rather believed 
that, by obtaining Texas, the price of human flesh would be 
enhanced, and slavery supported. The consequences of 
seizing upon ‘the whole of Oreron’ were not considered. 


sage, evidently overlooked the momentous effect which his 
twice-declared policy would produce upon the slave interest, 
to which he is indissolubly wedded. He, and his Cabinet, | 
and his party, have made a fatal blunder. They will soon 
discover their error, and will recede from their position. 
With the same degree of confidence that I have in my own | 
existence, I declare that they will, before the nation and the | 


world, back out from their avowed policu, and will surrender | 
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up all that portion of Oregon north of the 49th parallel of 
latitude.”* ’ 

Now, sir, I refer to this extract to show my col- 
leagues and the House, that any man who has 
studied the operations of the slave interest upon 
this Government, may foretell its action wheney ‘ 
the interests of the ‘* peculiar institution”’ are coy. 
cerned. I was fully conscious that a war with 
England must prove the overthrow of slavery; and 
although the Baltimore Convention and Mr. Polk 
had overlooked that most important consideration 
{ well knew that a distinguished Senator now me 
the other end of this Capitol, would never be cuilty 
I was fully convinced that 
southern statesmen had at that time discovered 
the error into which the Executive had fallen, and 
that the whole force of their influence would be 
brought to bear in favor of peace with England at 
any sacrifice. And the subject being within th 
control of the President, I then assured the House 
and the country that he would give up such pore 
tion of Oregon as was necessary to secure peace, 
rather than subject the slavery of the South to the 
dangers of sucha war. Now, sir, [ think, with 
these warnings from me, and with the experience 
of the past, western gentlemen should have fore- 
seen the surrender of our territory by the Execu- 
tive, which has recently taken place. Why, sir, 
so clearly did I foresee it myself, that I desiznated 
the identical line which now divides our territory 
from that of England. I declared that the “ Presi- 
dent and his party would surrender all that part of 
Oregon lying north of the forty-ninth parallel of lati- 
tude.”? In saying this, I claim for myself no un- 
common powers of perception. Conscious that the 
President wouldaccept the first offer of a compro- 
mise which the British Government should make, I 
had only to determine what that offer would be. | 
concludedthat the selfishness of Great Britain would 
not prompt her to claim farther than to that parallel. 
In this, however, I was somewhat mistaken. It 
seems that she demanded the whole of Vancou- 
ver’s Island, and the free navigation of the Colum- 
bia. My error here was in the estimate I placed 
upon the selfishness of England, and not as to the 
anxiety of Mr. Polk to arrange the controversy. 
For as I have just remarked, I was sure he would 
accept the first offer, whatever it should be. The 
result has shown the perfect accuracy of my 
opinion. I will not pretend to say that‘it was not 


'| Mr. Polk’s intention originally, to involve the coun- 
| try in a war with 


j ‘ngland. Far from it. He 
undoubtedly believed that Mexico would quietly 
surrender all her possessions this side of the Rio 


| Grande, rather than engage in a war with us; and 
, his subsequent acts show that he was determined 


on having a fight somewhere. I have no idea that 
the President or his Cabinet at that time had con- 
sidered the effect which a war with England would 
have upon slavery; and at the commencement of 
the present session, I believe he fully intended to 
bring the nation into conflict with England, and 
would have done so except for the advice of south- 


| ernstatesmen. Weare therefore indebted to south- 


ern apprehensions for our peace with Great Britain, 
which the President had most unnecessarily endan- 
vered, as well as to southern influence for our war 


| with Mexico. 


But our Democratic fends were not alone de- 
° . 7 S.. 
ceived by this Executive error and management. 


| Many Whig members of this body, and in the 
sir, I felt confident that no danger of such a result | 


With this conviction rest- || 


other end of the Capitol, were apprehensive of a 
war with England in consequence of the Oregon 
controversy. Our Whig editors became alarmed 


| at the indications of war, and represented to their 


readers that we were in danger of hostilities with 
Great Britain. To allay their apprehensions, my 
venerable friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] 
declared his firm conviction that all fears of a war 
were unfounded, and declared that ‘ he feared Mr. 


| Polk would recede from his position.”? For this he 


was assailed as * an advocate of war.”” I was de- 
termined myself to put such statements on the re- 
cord, as should show to the House and the country 


' that I fully understood the management then going 
Mr. Polk, in his Inaugural Address, and in his Annual Mes- |} forward. 


told our Democratic friends, in explicit 


language, that they had been betrayed, and that Mr. 


| 
| 
| 


Polk could not be kicked into a war for Oregon. : 
stated my reasons for these assertions. I declare 


that a war with England would not only destroy 
slavery, but would ruin the Atlantic slave States; 
that Mr. Polk was a slaveholder, acting under the 
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influence of the slave power, and would do no act | 
by which the institution of slavery would be en- 
dangered.. I further stated, ‘ he would find means to 
give up a part or even the whole of Oregon, rather than 
subject slavery to the sure destruction which awar with 
England would bring upon it.”’ ene 

The perfect accuracy of my prediction is now 
manifest. I call attention to it for the purpose of 
impressing upon those who hear me, or who may 
read my remarks, the important fact, that this Gov- 
ernment has been, and now is, controlled by the slave- 
holding power of the South. I therefore say to my 
Democratic colleagues who have complained of the 
Executive for deceiving them in regard to Oregon, 
if you wish to understand what the action of Con- 
gress or the Executive will be on any given sub- | 
ject, go and consult the interests of the slavehold- 
ing South !—learn the policy which southern states- 
men think will best subserve their interests, and 
then rest assured that that course will be pursued. 
The eccentric Randolph never uttered a more ob- 
vious truth than that bitter reflection upon northern 
men, in which he declared that the South could 
always govern the North, ‘ not (said he) by our 
black slaves, but by your white slaves.” And while 
on the subject of vindicating myself, I will refer to 
another important event which has lately occurred 
in this Hall. I refer to the repeal of the tariff of 
1842. While speaking upon the annexation of 
Texas, on the 21st May, 1844, I said: 

«Let us admit Texas, and we shall place the balance of 
power in the hands of the Texans themselves, They, with 
the fouthern States, will control the policy and the destiny 
of this nation. Our tariff will then be held at the will of 
Texan advocates of free trade. Are our friends prepared to 
deliver over this great national policy to the control of Texan 
representatives 2? Are the liberty-loving Democrats of Penn- 
sylvania ready to give up our tariff? To strike off all pro- 
tection from iron and coal, and other productions of that 
State, in order to purchase a slave market for their neigh- 
bors, who, in the words of Thomas Jefferson Randolph, 
‘breed men for market like oxen for the shambles ?? ” 

Sir, I said much more at that time on this sub- 
ject, feeling, as I then felt, that the vote on Texas 
was to determine the momentous question of pro- 
tection to northern labor. Some of my personal 
friends desired me to speak upon the tariff while 
it was lately under discussion in this House; but | 
I felt that the time for successful resistance had | 
gone by. I had endeavored to caution our friends | 
against this disastrous result at a time when the 
vote of Pennsylvania might have saved the tariff 
of 1842, protected her vast interest in iron and 
coal, and saved many of her people from that dis- 
tress and ruin which now awaits them. It is now 
more than two years since I declared to this House 
and the country that if Texas were admitted, ‘‘our | 
tariff would be held at the will of Texan advocates of 
free trade.’’ ‘This declaration was fully verified on 
the second day of the present month. The fate 
of the bill to repeal the tariff of 1842 was admitted 
on all sides to depend on the degree of protection 
extended to the article of salt. It was well known 
that unless the importation of that necessary of 
life should be subjected to a pretty fair duty, the 
Representatives trom New York would vote 
against the bill, and that their vote would defeat 
it. The friends of free trade therefore rallied their 
whole force in favor of protecting salt. With the 
aid of the two Representatives from Texas they | 
succeeded by only one vote. That vote secured the 
passage of the bill, and fully verified my predic- 
tion made in May, 1844. As I have already re- | 
marked, I then felt that the annexation of Texas | 
was to determine the fate of northern industry. 
I regarded that as the time for the friends of free 
labor to rally in behalf of northern rights. But, | 
Sir, Opposition to that measure proved unavailing. 
The resolutions annexing Texas were passed. | 
Her Representatives took their seats on this floor; | 

and the first important vote given by them was to | 
strike down the most vital interests of Pennsylva-_ 
nia, of New Jersey, New York, and New England, 

as well as of the northwestern States; for I regard 

the interest of those States as much involved as I | 
do those of New England. Ido not, in these re- | 
marks, charge southern men with inconsistency. || 
I have no doubt that the cotton-growing interest, || 
Separately considered, may be benefited by free | 
trade. In this respect it is opposed to nearly all || 
the other great interests of the country. And it | 
was for the identical purpose of extending this | 
cotton-growing interest, identified as it is with | 
slave labor, that many southern statesmen sought I 


dent. Still the question recurs, What benefit are | 


| that this question had not been asked before war 
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the annexation of Texas. In order to strike down 
the industry of the North, they must have the 
numerical force. To obtain this, they must ex- 
tend the slave-holding territory. These objects 
were foreseen, and, indeed, they were openly avow- 
ed. The leading Democratic organ in ovr State 
acknowledged and declared these to be the objects 
of annexation as early as May, 1844. The Ohio 
Statesman, of May 9th of that year, in an editorial 
article, declared that * the real objects of annexation 
were the perpetuation of slavery, and the political power 
of the slave States.’ Sir, their political power was 
extended, and we now see the consequences. The 
people of the free States will soon feel its weight, 
and will realize the loss they have sustained by 
their inactivity. This policy has now become the 
established policy of the nation, as declared by the 
organ of the dominant party the very evening on 
which the bill passed this House. Str, I believe 
it. I have no idea that that policy is ever to be 
changed while New England, New York, and 
Ohio, shall permit their own best interest—their 
dearest rights and their sacred honor, to be held at 
the will of Texan slaveholders. 

I would not impugn the motives or the jude- 
ment of northern Whigs who hold out to their 


| constituents the hope that they may by their polit- 


ical efforts regain the ascendency, and restore the 
lost rights of the free States. They, sir, are as 
sincere asTam. I may, however, be permitted to 
say, that when they shall have watched the opera- 
tions of the slave-power as lone and as earefully 
as I have; when they shall have made themselves 
as familiar with its influences, it designs, and the 
agencies used to effect its ulterior objects, they 
will change their views. [ may be wholly wrong 
in my opinions. God grant that time may show 
my error. But should fail to express the solemn 
convictions of my heart if | were not to say, in the 
most emphatic terms, that the rights and the inter- 
ests of the free States have been sacrificed past 
all hope, so long as they remain subject to that 
influence which has ever proven so fatal to our 
interests. The slave States now have the power; 
they will retain it. That power has ever been 
inexorable on the subject of northern rights: it 
will remain so. Humbling as the acknowlede- 
ment may be, yet, sir, it is a solemn truth, 
that to-day we are literally the ‘ hewers of wood 
and the drawers of water” to the slave-holding 
South. 

[ will now turn my attention more directly to 
the bill before us. 

In calling upon the people to contribute a por- 
tion of their substance to carry on this war, it is 
proper that they should understand its objects and 
designs. We hear this demand coming up to us 
through the public press from every part of the 
nation. The people desire to understand the ben- 
efits which they are to derive from the expenditure 
of this immense amount of treasure. What good 
is to come of it? In what manner is the happiness 
of this nation or of Mexico to be increased? Our 
army is to be enlarged by the appointment of some 
four or five major generals, and towards a score of 
brigadier generals, and an indefinite number of staff 
officers, and some thirty or fifty thousand rank and | 
file. They are sent to Mexico, not to defend our 
own territory, nor to conquer that part of Mexico 


| which lies east of the Rio Grande. General Tay- 


lor, with only three thousand troops, had driven | 
the miserable apology for an army there marshalled 


under the Mexican flae beyond the Rio Grande 


before we passed the law for raising any additional 
troops. He soon after crossed that stream with 
his forces, and took possession of Matamoros and | 
other Mexican towns, and is now extending his | 
conquest far into Mexico by direction of the Presi- 


the people of the nation to derive from this conquest? | 
What are the objects and designs of this war? Sir, || 
I was greatly rejoiced the other day on reading the | 
report of the proceedings in the other end of the || 
Capitol, to find that a distinguished Senator had, | 
in a very emphatic manner, demanded ** What were | 
the objects of this war?’’ In my soul J regretted 


was declared. In this Hall we did not enjoy the 

oor privilege of asking the question; we were 
literal y gagged into the measure. On the day fol- || 
lowing the passage of the bill, I availed myself of |, 
an opportunity to declare the objects of the war, so '! 
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far as they were then developed, I distinetly stated 
the object to be conquest. Not merely conquest 
of the Mexican territory on this side of the Rio 
Grande, but conquest beyond that river! It is true 
that we are yet without official information as to 
the definite extent of the conquest intended. From 
certain anonymous publications in the Government 
paper, and from official whisperings, however, we 
are led to judge that the present intention of the 
President is to obtain all that part of Mexico lying 
north of a line to be drawn from the Gulf of Mex- 
ico west to the Pacific ocean, near the twenty- 
second degree of north latitude. This will give us 
the port of Tampico on the Gulf, and Mazatlan on 
the Pacific. It will add to our territory twenty 
degrees of latitude, including a greater extent of 
country than that which now composes the twenty- 
four States lying east of the Mississippj, and will 
leave the Mexican Government in possession of 
less territory than that which now composes three 
of those twenty-four States. In short, sir, if this 
object be accomplished, it will be regarded as the 
conquest of Mexico: for no gentleman who has 
read the history of our race will suppose that 
having dismembered her of five-sixths of her ter 
ritory, we shall then desist from further agyres- 
sions. That these are the real designs of those 
who now control the Executive no one will.doubt 
who has carefully consulted the signs of the times. 
It is true that this object may possibly be defeated 
by the united efforts of those who really desire to 
perpetuate the form of a free government: but, 
when [ look at the quiet apathy of the North 
unon the admission of the forcign slave State of 
Texas, by which our rights and our influence 
were torn from us, I can entertain but little hope. 
The slave power has thus far found means to ac- 
complish all its ends; and I can searcely hope that, 
with all the power of the Government in its hands, 
it will be less successful in future. I know that 
the sources of power in the North are great, and 
if properly cultivated and directed, might over- 
come all the difficulties which tame submission to 
the slave power has brought upon it. But at the 
moment when our rapidly increasing population 1s 
flowing into Oregon and Califorma—when free 
States are growing up in the former, and the latter 
cives promise of preparation for annexation, as a 
counterpart to Texas—this vast southern country 
is grasped by this ruling power, for the purpose of 
perpetuating our subserviency. od 

It is expected that the Mexican people will 're- 
cede before the progress of our slave-holding pop- 
ulation, so that slave States may be formed as fast 
as may be necessary to retain political power in 
the South: for, in the admission of Texas we es- 
tablished the principle that population is to be dis- 
recarded in admitting foreign slave States. 

This magnificent scheme of extending the slave- 
holding power will doubtless succeed, in part at 
least, if not fully; and the free States, although 
possessing vastly greater population, will be held 
in a miserable minority in the Senate. Our politi- 
cal power will be lost forever; and the free North 
will become the mere stakes for which Southern 
gamblers will play their political games. 

Here, sir, a most important question Is pro- 
pounded to northern members: ‘* What are our 
constituents—what are the free States, to gain by 
the state of things to which | have just alluded ?”’ 
We are called on to vote the money of our people 
to continue this policy of conquest, rapine, and 
bloodshed, which is to subvert their rights and 
their interests, disgrace our nation, and subject 
millions of our race to degradation and slavery. 
Yet, sir, it is merely carrying out the designs of 
annexing Texas. The object of that act was the 
same as that of our present war. Territorial ag- 
grandizement was the toy held up for the North to 
play with, while the slave power was fastening its 
coils around us by extending and perpetuating the 
slaveholding interest. Indeed, such was the avowed 
object of those who conceived and urged forward 
that plan so fatal to the union of these States, and 
to the honor of our nation. It is true that the free 
States may submit to this policy, so obviously de- 


- 


| structive to the liberties of their people. The com- 


mercial interests of our Atlantic States may induce 


them to submit, though I do not believe it. But, 


sir, as I have already remarked, this _ 
before us is merely the carrying out of the prin- 
ciples of annexation. The present state of our 
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question of the annexation of Texas. 

‘That eminent statesman, Henry Clay, foretold 
the war in which we are now engaged with perfect 
accuracy. He said, in his Raleigh letter, that 
‘Sannexation and war with Mexico are identical.’’ 
Ife further described the effect, in the manner 
proposed, as fatal to the Union. A distinguished 
Senator in the other end of the Capitol | Mr. Ben- 
ron| was so deeply convinced of that result, that 
he declared the dissolution of the Union to have 
been the object of attempting to annex that part 
of Mexico which les east and north of the Rio 
Grande, and between that river and ‘Texas proper. 

In March, A. D. 1843, an address to the people 
of the free States, in regard to the annexation of 
‘Texas, was published throughout the northern 
portion of the Union, It was signed by twenty 
members of this body, one of whom had been 
President of the United States, and four others 
have sinee been elected Governors of their respect- 
ive States. «They belonged to Maine, Massachu- 

etts, Connecticut, New York, Ohio, and Michi- 
rau. Speaking of the prospect of annexing 'T'exas, 


they say: 





“* We hold that there is not only no political necessity for 


it, no advantages to be derived from it, but that there is no 


constitutional power delegated to any departinent of the 
national Government to authorize it. That no act of Con 
gress or treaty for aumexation ean impose thelea t obligation 
upon the several States of this Union to submit to such an 
nowarrantable act, or to receive into their famualy and trater- 
mity such misbegotten and illegitimate progeny. We hesi- 
tute not to say, that annexation, effected by any act or pro- 
ceeding of the Federal Government, or any of its depart- 
ments, will be identified with dissolution. We not only 
assert that the people of the tree State ought not to submit 
to it, butwe say with confidence they will notsubmit to it.” 

The sicners of that address regarded the annex- 
ation of ‘Texas merely as the commencement of a 
system of territorial aggrandizement for the ex- 
tension of slavery which was designed to swallow 
up and subvert the entire influence of the free 
States. ‘The same idea was expressed in the letter 
of Mr. Clay to which L have alluded, and has been 
often repe vied on this floor. ‘The fact has now 
become evident. ‘The pe riod is near when the 
people of the northern States will be compelled to 
make an open, undisguised resistance to this sys- 
tem of national robbery and extension of slavery, 
or to surrender all pretensions to equal rights with 
the slave States. ‘There can be no evasion of this 
alternative. ‘The time for them to control or to 
prevent this policy has now gone by forever. ‘The 
jatest period at which the representatives of the free 
States possesse d the power to continue this Gov- 
ernment and to maintain the rights of the northern 
States, was the [1thof May last. When we were 
then called on to declare war, to place an immense 
army and millions of money at the control of the 
Isxecutive, we might have refused that request, 
and required the President to withdraw the army 
within our own territory, and take measures to 
arrange our difficulties with Mexico. This, how- 
ever, could not have been done, except by the 
united action of the representatives of the free 
States; but, unfortunately, they were not united. 
The war was declared, the army authorized, and 
now, sir, as an humble member, with no other 
pretensions than an honest devotion to my coun- 
try. L say to the House, that the time for reform- 
ine this Government has gone by forever. In this 
L may be mistaken; L hope that my opinion may 
prove erroneous, But, sir, judging from the past 
history of the world, it seems impossible to misun- 
derstand the evidences before us. 

‘The power to continue this war is now in the 
hands of the Executive. Indeed, no peace can be 
nevotiated except by his directions. That he is 
ambitious—that he has waged this war for the 
purpose of conquest—there is no doubt. That 
with the almost unlimited patronage which he pos- 
sesses, he will be able to carry out his designs, 
there is also no doubt. It is true that he may fail 
of a reélection—he may not obtain all the territory 
intended—but such additions will be made to the 
slave States, that the political influence of the free 
States will hereafter be scarcely felt in the national 


Government, should they continue to act with the | 


southern portion of the Confederacy. 

The people of the northern States will therefore 
soon be driven to the alternative of abjectly sur- 
rendering up their political rights and their primary 
interests to the control of those who were lately, 


public affairs was often foretold in discussing the 


| the Revolution formed by the adoption of the Con- | 
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and who now are, citizens of foreign Governments, 
or of resuming their sovereignty as States. I well 
understand the attachment which we have all felt, 
and still feel, for the Union, which our fathers of 


stitution of 1787. No man venerates it more than 
From my infancy I was taught to revere 


myself, 
it. For more than thirty years have I given pub- 


| lic evidence of may attachment to it. My struegles 


on this floor to maintain it have been witnessed by 
many now present. But it has ceased to protect 
our rights, our interests, or our honor. We shall 
soon be compelled to choose between unequal and 
dishonorable association with new slaveholding 
States, whose territory was unknown to the fra- 
mers of the Constitution, and whose citizens are 
now foreigners, and an open, manly maintenance 
of our rights under our compact of 1787. 

In thus refusing to associate with new slave- 
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holding States, we shall violate no part of our | 


litical compact. On this point 1 am sustained 
»y the unanimous vote of the Legislature of our 
State, including both political parties. As early as 
1838, they adopted solemn resolutions, declaring 
that Congress possessed no constitutional power 
to annex a foreign government to this Union. 
Indeed, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connectict, 
and Vermont, by solemn resolves of their several 
Legislatures, have declared the same principles. 
With the voice of these sovereign States to sup- 
port the position which I have laid down, it is 
surely unnecessary to cite further authorities. If 
it were, | would refer to the eminent statesmen of 


both political parties, to the press of both par- |! 


ties, and to the united voice of the whole Whig 
party, so often and so constantly expressed to 
that effect. I might refer to the admission of the 
want of constitutional power to unite the two 
Governments, made on this floor by the advocates 
of annexation. But, sir, these are not necessary 
to sustain the position. ‘The Constitution of 1787 
forbids the admission of any member on this floor 
until he shall have been seven years a citizen of 
the United States. Here are members now present 
who, six months since, were citizens of a foreign 
nation—sworn to support a foreign Government, 
They are admitted here by the terms of annexa- 


' tion, in the most palpable violation of our consti- | 


tutional compact of the Union. Nor does it 
require the learning of the jurist, or the study of 
the statesman, to discover that this change of the 
law-making power is an overthrow of the Consti- 
tution in its most vital part. It having been done 
withoutauthority, constitutes itarevolution. What 
I mean by revolution is, an unauthorized change of 
the essential elements of Government—whether such 
change be effected by violence and bloodshed, or 
by peaceful measures. ‘The Revolution in France 
consisted in the change of Government from a 
monarchy to that of a republic. The anarchy and 
bloodshed with which it was attended resulted 
from the change of Government, or from the efforts 
put forth to effect that change; but they constituted 
no inherent part of the revolution itself. Had 
there been no resistance, no bloodshed; had the 
change been quietly submitted to, the revolution 
would have been the same: the monarchy would 
have been overthrown, and the republic would 
have been established. So in this revolution. If 


the people of the several States submit quietly to | 


the overthrow of the old Union of 1787, and 
silently come into the new Union, with Texas and 
other new slave States, the change of the Constitu- 


tion and of the Union will be the same as though it | 


were attended with violence and bloodshed. And 
such change of the Government, and of the parties 
to our Union, will be as really a revolution as it 
would be if the people of the States were forced 
into it by the murder of one half of their number. 
I therefore characterize this change of Government 
as a revolution. 
been effected ? 


By whatauthority has this change || 


The great and leading maxim in all monarchies | 
| is, that the monarch is the source of all power. The 
fundamental maxim in our Government is, that | 


‘* THE PEOPLE ARE THE SOURCE AND FOUNTAIN OF 
ALL POLITICAL POWER.” 
have been formed by the people of the several 
States. aay have either adopted their State con- 


| stitution by their own direct vote, or by the vote 


of their agents appointed for that express purpose. 


Our State constitutions || 
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that ‘* ALL POWERS NOT DELEGATED BY sucH coy- 
STITUTION REMAIN WITH THE PEOPLE.”’ In the 
amendments to our Federal Constitution it is de. 
clared, that “all powers not thereby delegated are 
reserved to the States respectively, or to the peo- 
ple.” The adoption of our Federal compact was 
the act of the people of the several States, Framed 
by a convention of statesmen and patriots, chosen 
for that purpose, it was then submitted to the 
people of the several States for their approbation: 
they, by their agents, approved and adopted ss 
Hence the emphatic language by which it was 
proclaimed, that “WE THE PEOPLE oF THE Uniren 
STATES DO ORDAIN AND ESTABLISH THIS Constipr- 
tion,” &c. Now, sir, it is surely unnecessary 
to show by argument that the Constitution, thus 
adopted by the people of the several States, can- 
not be changed in its fundamental principles by us 
who were sent here merely to legislate under its 
existing provisions. We were not elected for that 
purpose; no powers were delegated to us thus to 
change the fundamental law; the exercise of such 
powers will be a usurpation of authority which we 
never possessed. The constables or sheriff's of the 
several States possess as much right and as much 
constitutional power to meet and admit foreign na- 
tions to our Union, as we do. Their acts on this 
subject would be as binding upon the people of the 
several States as ours. On this point I think there 
is avery general coincidence of opinion—among 
Whigs, at least. All, or nearly all, believe that 
the resolutions annexing Texas imposed no obli- 
gations upon the people of any State to unite with 
her. I believe the sentiments expressed by the 
members of this House, in the address to which [ 
have referred, met with very general approbation 
among both political parties at the North. I then 
regarded the views expressed in it as correct, and 
I stillthinkso. Those gentlemen looked upon the 
annexation of Texas as itself a dissolution of the 
Union. They regarded the subjecting the people 
of the several States to the legislation of foreien- 
ers, a total change or overthrow of one of the 
fundamental elements of the Government. It is 
true that the passing of the resolutions of annexa- 
tion was of itself void. They had no legal or con- 
stitutional effect whatever. They neither rendered 
the admission of the Texan Representatives into 
| this body legal or illegal, constitutional or uncon- 

stitutional. ‘Those resolutions might have re- 
‘mained upon our statute book forever inoperative, 
and no one would have had just cause of complaint. 

It is the uniting of, at least, a portion of the States 

with Texas in the exercise of that most important 

act of sovereignty, legislation, and other govern- 

mental powers, which constitutes the real over- 
throw of the Constitution. Sir, if Congress could 

thus place a portion of its sovereign power in the 

hands of Texans, it could have placed the whole 
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legislation of the nation at their disposal. It isa 
question of principle, and not of degree. Indeed 


we have already seen that the voice of these for- 
eigners has decided the most important questions 
ever passed upon by this body, except those of 
war. 
| Now, sir, 1 repeat that argument is unnecessary 
to convince the enlightened citizens of the North 
that they are under no moral or political obligation 
thus to surrender up their liberties, their honor, or 
their interests. Sir, such on argument I would re- 
gard as an imputation upon their intelligence, and 
an insult to the patriotism of the North. No, sir, 
if the State of Ohio goes into this new union with 
Texas, it will be under the conviction that it will 
be the best course which we can pursue under the 
circumstances, and not because the acts of Con- 
| gress have imposed it upon us as aduty. But, 
sir, this subversion of the Constitution I regard as 
a dissolution of the Union, which was based solely 
upon it. The Union could not continue, as I think, 
| after the Constitution was overthrown. Congress 
may continue to sit here, and to pass laws—the 
States, and the people of all the States, may obey 
them—all the departments of the Government may 
continue to orm their functions as formerly; 
yet, sir, as there are new parties to the Union, tt 
appears to me quite plain that it is not the Union 
of 1787. As foreigners are admitted to participate 
|| in’ the enactment of laws, in direct contradiction 
‘| to the Constitution of 1787, of course it cannot 
‘| be the same. . It is for these reasons that I have 


In most of those constitutions they have declared |) characterized the annexation of Texas as a “ dis- 
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solution of the Union of 1787.’’ Whether this 
language be appropriate, I leave for those who 
hear me to determine. I will not contend about 
terms. 2 

Now, sir, I do not urge that Ohio, or any other 
State, should refuse to enter into this new union 
with Texas. That is not a question for me to de- 
termine. As one of the people of Ohio, when it 
shall be submitted to me for discussion, I will freely 
express my sentiments in regard to it. As the 
adoption of the Constitution and forming the Union 
of 1787 was the act of the people of the several 
States, so the change of that Union and of the 
Constitution must be by them. As already re- 
marked, ** they are the source of all power.” 

We have no power to form a new union for the 
several States. ‘Their Legislatures possess no such 
wwer. There is, therefore, no mode by which 
Vexas can be constitutionally and legitimately con- 
nected with our States, except by amending the 
Constitution. When Louisiana had been pur- 
chased, Mr. Jefferson was of opinion that we could 
pot constitutionally hold it, and he advised that the 
Constitution be so amended as to meet the case; 
“for (said he) the Constitution has made no pro- 
vision for our holding foreign territory, sTILL Less 
FOR INCORPORATING FOREIGN NATIONS INTO OUR 
Union.’? What the great apostle of Democracy 
said forty years ago on this subject is true at this 
day. I therefore say, let the question of amending 
the Constitution, so as to embrace ‘Texas and other 
foreign States, go to the people in the proper man- 
ner. Let the question be decided by them. It is 
their right to pass upon it. He who would force 
a State into this new union without such amend- 
ment, adopted by the unanimous consent of the 
States, must disregard the opinion of Mr. Jefferson, 
and treat his advice with contempt. I say with 
him, “we have no right to hold foreign territory, STILL 
LESS TO INCORPORATE FOREIGN NATIONS INTO OUR 
Union.” 

But it is said that by continuing to elect mem- 
bers of Congress to serve in this Hall with those 
from Texas, and by uniting with her in the elee- 
tion of President, the several States will give their 
tacit consent to the change of the Constitution, and 
tu the change of parties to the Union, and will lose 
their right to dissent. I believe this doctrine to be 
correct. It is the only ground on which Louisiana 
can now claim to be a party to the Union. The 
States unanimously consented to admit her as a 
Siate, after, however, she had been many years a 
territory; sothat her members here had, in truth, 
been more than seven years citizens of the United 
States, and were, therefore, consututionally eligi- 
ble to that office. 

They professed to admit her upon the terms of 
the then existing Constitution, which the members 
from each State were sworn to support. So, sir, | 
it will be with Texas. If all the States shall con- | 
tinue to send members of Congress here, to sit and | 
act with those of Texas, and to elect Presidents 
with them, they will in time become parties to the | 
new confederation. That time has not yet arrived, | 
however; and I now assert the principle, with the 
full conviction that the free States must, at no dis- 
tant day, fall back upon it as their only legitimate 
escape from the ruin now pending over them. 
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SPEECH OF MR. G. W. TOWNS, 


OF GEORGIA, 


In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 27, 1846. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, on the Bill reducing the 
duty on Imports, and for other purposes— 

Mr. TOWNS addressed the committee as fol- 


OwWSs: 


Mr. Carman: I shall give myself but little 
concern in relation to any difference in principle || 
that exists between the Democrats and Whigs of || 
Pennsylvania on the question now under consid- || 
eration. { feel but little inclination to take any |, 
part in the family quarrel between the two great || 
parties in that State, and will leave them to settle 
the measure of approbation, which, according to | 
their own estimate, they may think proper to 


| examination into the’ motives of any one, I may | 
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award to the most meritorious, for the untiring 
zeal exhibited here and elsewhere in behalf of the 
wrotective system, by all parties of that State. 
he new-born interest and deep concern manitest- 
ed by the honorable member (Mr. Pottock] who 
last addressed the committee, for his Democratic 
colleagues, must have occurred to every gentleman 
as somewhat remarkable. The dilemma to which 
the action of Congress on this question was likely 
to reduce his Democratic colleagues, had, l pre- 
sume, for the first time, engaged his serious atten- 
tion; and from the general bearing of his remarks, 
it would be difficult to decide whether it was the 
probable loss of the protective system, or the over- 
throw of the Democratic party of Pennsylvania, 
that inflicted the deepest pain. I trust, however, 
the gentleman will be able to survive either or both 
of these calamities, if indeed they are so consider- 
ed by him; and that his constituents, as also the 
constituents of his colleagues, whether Whig or 
Democrat, will understand that, in laying a duty 
to raise revenue for the support of the Govern- 
ment, the standard of justice 1s too high, and the 
spirit of liberty too deeply planted, for one portion 
of the people of this wide-spread Union to be op- 
pressed for the benefit of another; that the labor 
and pursuits of one section have as high constitu- 
tional guaranties as that of another; and that pa- 
triotism, as well as an abiding sense of justice, 
requires that all partial legislation for a class or 
classes, should be promptly, fully, and forever 
abolished. 

Mr. Chairman, it has long been a matter of sur- 
prise not less than mortification to the Democratic 
party, that their friends of Pennsylvania should 
have so widely differed with them upon this lead- 
ing and absorbing question. How is it to be ac- 
counted for? For nearly thirty years, the princi- 
ples of the protective policy have been the subject 
of deep reflection throughout the Union. Every 
order of intellect, from the highest to the lowest, 
has devoted more or less attention to the investi- 
gation of the principles involved in the bill under 
consideration, and it may be safely assumed if 
there ever was a question thoroughly and deliber- 
ately investigated by the great body of the people, it 
is the one under consideration. And, sir, the re- 
sult of this patient examination by all classes, 
founded not upon “abstractions or theory,”’ as 
sometimes alleged, but upon actual experience, has 
resulted in the profound conviction of a large ma- 
jority of the people, as | believe, and certainly of 
avast majority of the Democratic party, that a 
tariff for protection is unjust and oppressive to the 
people, as well asa fraud upon the Constitution. 
Chis system, so universally condemned by the de- 
mocracy, has, however, a few warm, active, and 
zealous advocates among the members of that party 
in certain quarters. Nor is it to be disguised, that 
wherever the democracy are found on the side of 
protection advocating its doctrines, we at the same 
time, with few exceptions, find them within the 
peculiar influence of large manufacturing establish- 
ments. So far as | know, this is invariably true. | 
And another fact, of equal notoriety, illustrative of 
the general influence of this system upon the judg- 
ment of its beneficiaries, is, that those engaged in | 
the manufacture of protected articles, especially 
under the act of 1842, believe, or profess to believe, 
that the great mass of the people are benefited, in 
the exact proportion that their labor is protected. 


|The standard by which they measure the advan- || 


tages of this system to the community at large, is 
regulated by the benefit they derive: because their 
interest is prosperous under the operation of the 
existing tariff, it is gravely insisted all industrial | 
pursuits are equally so. 
I cannot but regard with some degree of sus- | 
picion such assurances of general prosperity from 
that quarter. And though the place and occasion, 
even if I had the disposition, would not justify an | 


insist, without just cause of offence to any, that | 
the position of gentlemen having a direct personal 
interest in this question, deprives their opinions of 
the weight to which they would otherwise be en- 
titled. Man, sir, has reached a degree of perfec- 
tion of which we have but few examples, if he 
should reason himself into the conviction that there | 


| is any obligation paramount to self-interest. And | 


while our friends from Pennsylvania enjoy the | 


* comfortable protection of 100 per cent. or more on | 
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the article of iron, so extensively manufactured by 
them, are we to expect they are to discover that 
this system, which enriches them, is oppressive to 
any other portion of the Union? Do you believe, 
sir, that any portion of the people of this country, 
with such protection by Governmentas ts afforded 
by the act of 1842 to the manufacturers, can ever 
be induced to admit that it is not for the interest of 
the whole people that such a system should be- 
come the fixed policy of the country? No, sir. 
In vain may you reason, in vain may you expos- 
tulate, with the manufacturer thus protected. 
Your entreaties, your arguments, and your remon 

strances would be labor thrown aw ay. You may 


_ Speak of your depression; you may, as a farmer, 


tell them that the fields have produced as abundant 
as they ever did; that the seasons have been pro- 
pitious; that you have escaped every disaster so 
common to agricultural produets; but yet you are 
sull poor, that, with a rigid economy and increased 
industry, the proceeds of your farm have dimin- 
ished more than half. All this you may tell the 
protectionists, and demand of the m to explain why 
it is that they are prosperous; that their eapital, 
imvested in manufactures protected by Govern- 
ment, yields a large profit; while your eapital, in- 
vested in agriculture and unprotected by Govern- 
ment, yields but comparatively small profit. And 
the answer you will receive is, that protection to 
manufactures, so far from being injurious to agri- 
culture, is actually beneficial; that it gives you a 
home market that you would not otherwise have, 
and furnishes the planter with cheaper and better 
articles, necessary for his comfort, at reduced 
prices. ‘This answer adds insult to injury; and 
for one, sir, | despair of ever seeing correct views 
entertained by the manufacturing class, so long as 
Government, by legislation, discriminates in favor 
of their labor and their capital, against the labor 
and capital employed in agriculture. Such is the 
strange influence of this delusive system of protec 
tion upon human action, that one of its important 
offices seems to be directed to the preparation of 
the conscience to demand, as a right now, what at 
first was asked as a favor. A short experience mn 
the business of manufacturing rarely fails to en- 
lighten the judgment, ‘qualify the heart, and nerve 
the arm for the imposition by Government of the 
highest rates of duty; and therefore we rarely see 
or hear of an instance of an individual engaged in 
the manufacture of protected articles, that does not 
become stronger in his convictions of the vast 
utility of protection, just as the rate of duties is 
increased. ‘To levy contribution of the traveller 
on the wayside for any purpose, whether wicked 
or charitablegwould not be tolerated by any; but 
for the various manufacturing interests of this 
country to associate together, for the purpose of 
passing a law through Congress under the pre 
tence of raising revenue, whereby, Ll contend, the 
profit of one man’s labor, against his consent, is 
transferred to another, is the perfection of the pro- 
tective system. What would be a crime in the 
one case, universally denounced, would be, in the 
other, the protection of ‘* American labor against 
foreign pauper labor.” 

But, sir, these things are said more in sorrow 


| than inanger. I believe the whole system wrong; 


its tendency demoralizing; and, if persisted in as 
the settled policy of the Government, must end in 
its entire change, as well as the ruin of the people. 
With such fearful forebodings, I feel it a duty I 
owe the constituency I more immediately repre- 
sent, to expose, as far as I am able, the fallacies 
upon which this whole system rests, believing, by 
thus discharging what I consider a duty, that I 
shall not misrepresent their opinions, and sin- 
cerely hoping, at the same time, to do injustice to 
no interest, 

Mr. Chairman, if I were to take counsel from 
the admonitions of my own feélings, I certainly 
could not have been induced to trespass upon the 
timre of the committee; but I feel that it is due to 
those I represent, as well as myself, that my views 
on this subject should be distinctly avowed. The 
time was, in Georgia, when her people were uni- 
ted in opposition to a protective tariff, whether the 
one or the other of the local parties of that State 
were in power. At home or in this Hall, but one 


| voice, but one feeling, but one sentiment, waa ex- 


pressed upon this question. And, sir, the Repre- 


| sentatives of Georgia, commencing with the tariff 


mere a nite 27 
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of 1816, and embracing the tariff of 1842, have uni- 
formly opp wed any act that has been passed by 
Congress, the object of which was the protection 
of what is called * home industry.’? On the pag- 
ave of the act of 1842, and which is now sought 
to be repealed, every member in this House from 
my state, pres nt on that occasion, recorded their 
votes against the bill. Sir, it has been the pride 
of Georgia to feel and to know, up to a very late 
period, that however widely her people might be 
separated upon other great questions, upon the 
| hope that time 
is fast coming, if not at hand, when her Repre- 
entatives on this floor may again stand side by 


taril! great unanimity prevailed, 


side in Opposition to the principle of protection. 
Le that, however, as it may, I have no motive for 
concealment; it would be mexcusable in me, rep- 
ting, as Ido, a district claimed by some to 
ditler with me politically 

Ir, Chairman, it was contended by the gentle- 
man from Vermont, |Mr. Co_tLamMer,] in his re- 
! rks to the committee, on the first of the week, 
that the great measure under consideration should 


reset 


he presented to the House and the nation as a dis- 
tinet proy osition, mt nded as the permanent pear e 
policy of the country. In this one sentiment ] 
In what I may say, I 
propose to speak to the question, as one adapted to 


avree with the gentleman. 


a state of peace, having no necessary connexion 
with the war in which we are now engaged. I 
believe with that gentleman, that in presenting this 
measure of reform to the pn ople, the relations now 
existing between this Government and Mexico 
should not be taken into consideration; but if the 
treasury should require an extraordinary supply, 
rrowing outof the state of war, such measures 
hould be adopted as would meet such demands, 
to end with the restoration of peace, Il am satis- 
fied that stability in the pohey of the Government 
is itself an element of prosperity, not to be disre- 
earded for slight and trivial causes. But while I 
hold this to be true, | also hold that gross abuse 
of power is not to be endured because long indulged 
in. There is nothing in the tyranny of Govern- 
ment, or in the oppression of unequal legislation, 
that mitigates the sting of injustice by years of pa- 
tient suflering. As long as the spirit of liberty 
burns in the American bosom, resistance, 1n all 
constitutional and proper forms, will, and of richt 
ought to be, made to that policy of Government 
by which one portion of the people are impover- 
ished to enrich another. Ll am, therefore, for set- 
tling, now and forever, the policy of the Govern- 
ment on this subject. Let the question be fairly 
presented to the people, and the friends of this 
measure have nothing to fear. 

A gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Wiy- 
runner] argued that there was a general delusion 
existing here and elsewhere as regarded the profits 
of capital invested in manufactures; that in his own 
State, stocks of manufacturing companies were to 
be found in the market below par; and from this 
fact it was insisted that, with the present protec- 
tion, ih some instances at least, capital invested 
in manufactures was unproductive. ‘That here and 
there you may find an establishment that pays no 
dividend upon its capital | think very probable, 


and that such might be the result in some instances, | 


however high the rate of duty, none will deny. 
The Government can only give the mouopoly of the 
home mal ke t to our own home manufacture Sy and 
thereby enable them to sell at such prices as they 
can obtain, excluding all foreign competition; and 
still with this advantage, there may sometimes be 
feund an establishment so badly managed as to 
make nothing for the stockholders. But these in- 
stances prove nothing; they do not show that 
manufacturing, aya separate and distinct interest 
from the other great interests of the country, Is not 
more prosperous, or does not receive a much larger 
profit upon the capital employed, than the same 
amount invested in agriculture or commerce. You 
may take, as everybody knows, examples not only 
in manufactures, but agriculture and commerce, 
where the: business is continued under bad man- 
agement, until every cent of the capital employed 


is exhausted; and yet, if such examples were re- | 
lied upon as indicating the true state of either or | 
all of these pursuits, it would prove that, sooner or | 
later, all capital thus employed would be lost to its | 
owners. But the honorable gentleman was not |) 


satisfied by showing in this manner that the manu- |! candid of all parties admit the balance to be largely | 
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facturing interest was at alow ebb, but politely 
offered to his southern friends, if they should still 
think that the manufactures of the eastern States 
were profitable, to come forward and make invest- 
ments in their stocks. ‘The gentleman could well 
afford to make this offer, as he must have known 
it was not possible for southern agriculturists to 
accept. 

Without charging him with the intention of offer- 
ing only his unproductive stocks, which would 
detract somewhat from the liberality of the offer, 
he must have known that we of the South, and 
especially those engaged in growing cotton, had 
nothing to give in exchange for the manufacturing 
stocks of his State ¢ xcept our lands and negroes; 
and we would not insult the judgment or tempt the 
humanity of the gentleman’s constituents, by an 
offer to them of this species of property. Sir, that 
gentleman understands the operation of the act of 
1842 on the interest of the cotton growers too well 
to believe there was any cash capital in all that re- 
rion to invest in stocks, whether productive or not; 
but if in this Iam mistaken, and the gentleman is 
serious in his offer to southern planters, let me 
assure him that there are but few who would not 
vladly exchange their capital for the stocks alluded 
to, so far as the mere profit is concerned. 1 con- 
fess I felt as if the gentleman, in the offer he made, 
was trifling with our situation; he must have known 
that the capital of the South yields but little or no 
profit, and can never recover from its depression 
while the policy of the Government is directed 
against its prosperity. But, sir, gentlemen have 
asked for the evidence of the want of prosperity in 
the South. ‘They demand of us to show, by some 
visible, tangible proof, that our labor is not as well 
or better rewarded now than under asystem of low 
duties. ‘They tell us that the people make no com- 
plaint; no petitions are sent up from them asking a 
redress of grievances; and, in the absence of such 
proof from the people themselves, the agitation of 
the subject, they are pleased to consider, is the work 
of politicians for political effect, and neither asked 
for nor desired on the part of the people. It is true 
that few, if any, petitions have been sent here ask- 
ing a modification of the tariff. Itis not the mode 
by which the great agricultural portions of this 
country have made their wishes known. They 
have too long looked on the facility with which 
petitions have been gotten up, for the worst of 
purposes, to attach any importance to this mode of 
concentrating public opinion. They have felt the 
force of this scheme as one of the means resorted to 
for fastening upon the country the system now 
crushing them to the earth, and which they seek to 
remedy in the spirit of manly independence, not by 
petitions, but by sending here faithful representa- 
tives of their views on this subject. Let not gen- 
tlemen deceive themselves by supposing the public 
mind is tranquil under the existing state of things. 
No delusion can be greater. No mistake acted 
upon would lead to results more disastrous to the 
permanent peace of the country. But the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, [Mr Ewine,] who addressed 
the committee this morning, was not prepared to 
believe the prosperity of the agricultura) interest of 
the South was not as great now as at any former 
period; and he, too, required stronger proof than 
any he had heard, before he could give full faith to 
the oppressive tendency of the present tariff upon 
the industrial pursuits of that quarter. If that gen- 
tleman had not closed his eyes to the passing scenes 
around his own residence, he would, | think, have 
had evidence sufficient to have satisfied a reason- 
able man. If he was familiar with the annual profits 


of the best planters in his own district, [ think he 


must have been satisfied that few, if any, ever 
reached as high as 10 per cent. on the capital em- 
ployed, while the larger number fall far below that 
per cent. And let me assure the gentleman that it 
is no idle story told to produce effect here or else- 
where, when I assert, as the result of my own 
observations, in the section of country in which I 
reside, that it is seldom, if ever of late, our best 
planters reach as high as 10 per cent. on the capi- 
tal invested ; and I feel no hesitation in saying 
that the greater number fall far below this average 
rate of profit. Compare, then, the profits of the 
most favored region for planting, with what we 
know to be the profits received in many of the 
manufacturing establishments: and will not the 
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in favor of the protected interest? Upon the sub. 
ject of profits, the Secretary of the Treasury adoyt. 
ed ample means of ascertaining from manufaety- 
rers, making them witnesses in their own case all 
the information that was desired to enlighten ah 
public on this subject; but his report shows how 
obstinately, in most instances, this information was 
withheld from the public. Every plan, so far as | 
know, adopted by the Administration to obtain au. 
thentic information on this point of econtrove rsy 
between the advocates and opponents of protection 
has been defeated by the manufacturers themselves. 
by withholding information which was alone to ba 
obtained through them. And yet we see there are 
some ready to believe their profits are moderate. 
because we have no means of ascertaining wh it 
they are, unless through their own disclosures 
which they have mainly refused to give. 

Having, sir, replied to some of the arguments of 
gentlemen, 1 now come to consider the bill pro- 
posed by the Committee of Ways and Means, asa 
question of finance. In taking this view of the 
subject, I shall assume that such amendments wil] 
be made to the bill as will make it strictly a rey- 
enue measure, intending to supply the Govern- 
ment with an amount of income to meet all de- 
mands upon the treasury ina time of peace, and 
nothing beyond this. 

Mr. Chairman, all will admit that the mode pro- 
posed of raising revenue by duties upon imports 
is the most congenial to the feelings and habits of 
the people, and should not be departed from unless 
upon some great public emergency. If, then, 
this bill will raise the requisite amount of revenue 
to meet the probable demands upon the treasury, 
it strikes me it comes recommended to the consid- 
eration of the committee, and should receive the 
favorable action of Congress. I propose, then, to 
consider the bill, Ist, as a measure of revenue; and, 
2d, as abrogating the principle of protection of the 
act of 1842. 

I shall not detain the committee by referring at 
length to the bill; nor shall I attempt to compare 
the various items in the different schedules, one 
with the other. The provisions of the bill may 
be stated, first, as regulating all duties, except 
upon brandy, spirits, and cordials, so as to range 
between 40 per cent., the highest, and 5 per cent., 
the lowest; second, it also substitutes ad valorem 
duties in the place of specific and minimum du- 
ties, 

In the consideration of this subject in reference 
to its effect on the finances of the Government, 
candor requires us to admit that there is no data 
upon which to base estimates that can be relied on 
with absolute certainty. An approach to the prob- 
able result of this bill is the utmost that can be 
claimed on the part of its friends, or demanded by 
the opposition. If, then, the friends of this reform, 
in the rates of duty imposed upon foreign imports 
under the new principle adopted by the bill of 
looking to revenue as the primary, and protec- 
tion as the incidental object, can fairly anticipate 
an amount of revenue equal to the reasonable de- 
mands upon the treasury, it is all that can be re- 
quired. It is not pretended, so far as I understood 
the arguments of the opposition, that the bill is 
not framed with the exclusive view of raising rev- 
enue. I have heard no complaint from any quar- 
ter that the bill discriminates for one interest against 
another. But itis conceded, so far as I understand 
the objections of gentlemen, that it is because the 
bill, in laying duties for revenue, does not dis- 
criminate in favor of manufactures, that opposition 
is made. In other words, the bill fairly presents 
the great principles involved between the advo- 
cates of a free commercial policy and the advocates 
of the restrictive system. Then, sir, will the bill, 
as a revenue measure, meet the demands on the 
treasury? Assuming the ordinary expenses of 
government in future not to exceed the average 
expense of the last two years, or such moderate 
increase as may become necessary from the in- 
crease of population, I shall endeavor to show, 
unless ‘from some unforeseen disturbing cause, 
that little or no doubt should exist as to the pres- 
ent bill raising an adequate income for Govern- 
ment. 

It will, sir, be conceded by me, under the pro- 
posed reduction of duties, unless there should be 
an increase of imports, that the amount of revenue 
will be diminished; to what extent, I am not pre- 
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pared to say; nor is it important to the present in- 
quiry to know. What I desire to establish is, that 
a increase of foreign imports, as a consequence 
of the reduction of duties to some extent, is abso- 
jutely certain, if any reliance can be placed upon 
the past experience of our own Government. To 
what amount the additional increase of imports 
under the proposed rates of duty should reach, to 
furnish the Government with the adequate amount 
of revenue, may be estimated as between thirteen 
and fourteen millions. We were informed the 
other day that the Secretary of the Treasury esti- 
mated about fourteen millions of additional imports 
under the proposed modification. And if that 
amount should be required in order to bring up the 
amount of revenue to the wants of Government, let 
us examine into the arguments upon which that 
expectation is based, and see whether they are well 
taken or not. [am aware that it is contended, as 
we reduce duties, so you will diminish imports, and 
conseque ntly lessen the amount of revenue from 
imports. Che opposite of this doctrine I hold to 
be true. By the annual report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, sent to us early in the session, we 
find that the aggregate amount of imports for the 
fiscal years ending Ist July, 1843, 1844, and 1845, 
was $290,442,398: and for the years 1840, 1841, 
and 1842, $335,249,783. But as nine months only 
of the year 1843 are taken into that estimate, we 
will add one-fourth of the imports of that year, 
which will make the aggregate imports of the three 
last years $306,630,847; which, taken from the 
three years preceding, shows that the difference in 
favor of the three years of low duties over the three 
years of high duties, under the present tariff, was 
$28,618,936. Comparing the two periods of three 
years of high duties, with the three years of low 
duties preceding, and the fact is established, by the 
oficial returns of the ‘Treasury Department, that 
the average annual receipts of foreign imports 
during the period of three years of low duties, ex- 
ceeded the average annual receipts of the last three 
years of high duties by $9,536,312. Here, then, 
is an important fact occurring in our own day, 
and within the recollection of all, showing, that 
“under a period of low duties imports exceeded by 
$28,618,936 a like period of high duties. But, sir, 
this is not all. The same result is shown by a 
comparison of the four years under the tariff of 
1828, when all admit the duties were high, with 
the four first years of the Compromise act. The 
aggregate amount of imports from 1829 to 1832, 
both inclusive, is $349,589,837; and from 1833 to 
1836, both inclusive, $574,515,420—making the 
imports of the last period exceed those of the 
former by $224,925,583, or an annual increase of 
$96,231,395 of imports under the Compromise act, 
over the act of 1828. The same result, showing 
an increase of imports under low duties over a high 
rate of duty, is further established by a comparison 
of the imports of the first three years of the Com- 


promise act, during which period duties were high, | 


with the years 1837, 1838, and 1839, when duties 


were much reduced, The difference in the amount | 
of imports in the two periods above selected, is up- | 


wards of thirty millions; establishing, as far as our 
own experience can be relied upon, that we ma 

reasonably anticipate, under the proposed nail 
cation of the tariff of 1842, an increase of imports 
quite equal to the amount estimated by the Secre- 


tary of the Treasury as being necessary to supply | 


adequate revenue at the rates of duty proposed by 
the bill under consideration. But, sir, we are not 
left to rely alone upon our own experience. Low 
duties have had the effect of increasing imports 
wherever tried; and in England the experiment has 


been so conclusive that it has ceased to be a point | 
of controversy. Having established this position | 
according to the approved mode of the protection- | 
ist, by ** faets,’? I might here content myself; but | 


Tam unwilling to leave this branch of the subject 
without adding further illustrations. 

Our opponents, Mr. Chairman, as before re- 
marked, contend that a reduction of the tariff, as 
proposed by this bill, will diminish the imports; 
and hence, they say, it will prove an inadequate 
revenue measure. I shall now proceed to offer 
Some additional reasons that induce me to believe 
that imports will greatly increase from the passage 
of the bill under consideration, and that the meas- 
ure may be relied upon to produce an adequate 
revenue. I lay down the proposition as a general 
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principle, that increased imports depend upon the 
increased ability of the people to consume: and 
that consumption is limited mainly by the ability 
of the consumers to purchase. In illustration of 
this position, I insist, in the first place, that to in- 
crease wealth, you must enlarge the ability of the 
people to consume; and that substantial wealth 
consists in their ability to purchase such commod- 
ities as will permanently administer to their wants. 
And hence, the legitimate office of individual wealth 
is, to enlarge the circle of man’s comforts, that an 
increased amount, and a greater variety, of the 
products of others may be appropriated to the erati- 
fication of those enlarged powers of consumption. 
sy increasing the ability to consume, I do not mean 
that a largely augmented income produces a cor- 
responding increase in the capacity of individuals 
to consume more in their eating and clothing. It 
may in this respect add but little to the consump- 
tion of the country, although it will be conceded 
that, as the receipts of individuals are increased, 
they are very apt to add to the cost of living, by 


' substituting for the substantial the more costly ar- 


ticles. But what I mean to assert is, that all ex- 
perience shows the great mass of mankind can, and 
always do, find, in proportion as their income in- 
creases, valuable commodities to purchase—some- 
thing of intrinsic value, that will contribute to their 
comfort and convenience, and, at the same time, 
add to the wealth of the individual and the nation. 
He that expends a portion of his annual income in 
the permanent improvement of his farm, in that 
way becomes a consumer; and the proper limit to 


this outlay is, the excess that may be on hand after 
supplying other and more pressing demands. 


| of every other occupation. 


What is true in regard to the farmer is equally true 
And the experience of 
every gentleman here would attest the truth of the 
remark, that consumption increases almost invari- 
ably in the ratio of our income. There can be no 
difficulty in seeing the truth of this position, if we 
keep constantly in view the distinction between 
wise and judicious investments of the proceeds of 
our labor in objects of substantial value, and such 
as are consumed in supplying our daily wants, 
and which perish and disappear with their use, as 
is the case with all we eat, wear, and drink. While 
the consumption of the latter class of articles will, 
in no small degree, depend upon the increase of 
population, it is difficult to conceive of any other 
limit to the consumption of much the larger class 
of valuable commodities but the ability of the 
people to purchase. 

This brings me, Mr. Chairman, to consider the 
policy that will most advance the interest of the 
people and the Government, by augmenting the 
ability of the people for consumption; or, in other 
words, what Congress should do, to increase the 
wealth and independence of both. Two schemes, 
as distinct in principle as they are antagonistical 
in object, are proposed, and advocated by the two 


| great parties into which this country is divided. 


The policy of the one may be said to consist in 
not interfering with the industry and pursuits of 
the people; to leave them free to employ labor and 
capital in whatever way they may think most con- 
ducive to their interest; in not discriminating be- 
tween labor and capital employed in different pur- 
suits; and that the fewer the restraints imposed 
upon commerce, the better it is for the great ma- 


| jority of the people.* The other party holds that 








* Mr. Madison, in a speech delivered in Congress in 1789, 


| on the first revenue bill, says : 


“| beg leave, therefore, to state the grounds on which my 


| opinion, with respect to the matter under consideration, is 


founded, namely: whether our present system should be a 
temporary or a permanent one? In the first place, I own 
mvself the friend to a very free system of commerce, and 
hold it as a truth, that commercial shackles are generally 
unjust, oppressive, and impolitic; it is also a truth, that if 
industry and labor are left to take their own course, they 


will generally be directed to those objects which are most || consists the wisdom and justice of legislative in- 


productive, and this in a more certain and direct manner 


|} than the wisdom of the most enlightened legislation could 


i 


point out. Nor do I think that the national interest is more 


promoted by such restrictions than the interest of individu- | 
als would be promoted by legislative interference directing | 
For example, || 


the particular application of its industry. 
there would be no advantage in saying that every man 


should be obliged to furnish himself, by his own labor, with || 


those accommodations which depend upon the mechanic 
arts, instead of employing his neighbor, who could do it for 
him on better terms. [t would be of no advantage to the 
shoemaker to make his own clothes, to save the expense of 
the tailor’s bill, nor for the tailor to make his own shoes, to 
save the expense of procuring them from the shoemaker. 
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just conclusion on this point. 
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** domestic labor should be protected;”’ that it is 
the duty of Congress, in laying duties on imports 
for the purpose of raising revenue, to discriminate, 
not for revenue, but for the protection of our own 
manufactures; that this obrye et can be accomplish- 
ed, as they contend, rightfully, by imposing the 
duty so high on certain articles, the growth or 
production of foreign countries, that they will be, 
in part or wholly, excluded from our market; and 
that the American manufacturers, or growers, en- 
gaged in the preduction of like articles with the 
foreign thus excluded, will be enabled, by reason 
of the home market being secured to them, to sub- 
stitute their own for the products of foreigners, at 
such prices as they may think proper. 

This,sir,is a substantial statement of the grounds 
occupied by the two parties. The act of 1842 was 
intended by its friends to afford adequate protec- 
tion to the manufacturers; and the bill now under 
consideration is designed for a revenue measure, 
leaving capital and labor engaged in manufactures 
upon the same footing with all other capital and 
labor, except the protection that is incidental to 
laying duties for revenue. But, Mr. Chairman, to 
proceed: Which of these measures will prove the 
best for revenue? Which will imerease most 
rapidly the ability of the people to consume, or 
which is best calculated to increase the wealth and 
independence of the great mass of the people? In 
order to understand the productive capacity of the 
people of this country, we must ¢ xtend our Inves- 
tization over the whole Union. We should know 
the actual condition of labor and capital in the va- 
rious pursuits in which it is employed, together 
with its location, as the cost of production as much 
depends upon local advantages as upon the skilful 
application of labor and capital. In this view of 
the diversified industrial pursuits of this country, 
the question actually presented by the two antago- 
nist systems for this committee to de cide is, wheth- 
er Congress, or the great body of the people judg- 
ine for themselves, are best qualified to control and 
direct the application of labor and capital. I think, 
sir, there should be no difficulty in arriving at a 
If it is desired ‘that 
every portion of the Union should be happy and 
prosperous, leave the people free to select for them- 
selves whatever pursuit may be most congenial to 
their habits and feelings. Is it to be supposed that 
Congress can devise a system of policy that will 
be suited to the people in their individual capaci- 
ties? No, sir, the thing is impossible; and every 
effort to control and direct capital and labor by the 
operation of law, is a flagrant fraud upon the rights 
of the people. They are the best judges of their 
own qualification for any particular branch of in- 
dustry. They best know in what pursuit their 
capital and labor can be most profitably employed 
by them; and, if left to themselves, would rarely 
fail in a wise and judicious application of both. 
But again: will it not be conceded that the profit 
of labor and capital, in every instance, essentially 
depends upon the qualification of the individual 
engaged for that particular pursuit? This is illus- 
trated in a thousand ways. ‘Two men, with equal 
advantages in every respect, may embark in the 
manufacture of the same article; and, while one 
will thrive, the other will grow poor. Change the 
pursuit, and let each of them become farmers, for 
example, with equal advantages, and the capacity 
of the unsuccessful manufacturer may greatly ex- 
ceed that of the more fortunate, for farming. But 
this is not all: Providence has wisely adapted the 
soil and climate of particular sections to the growth 
of particular articles, necessary to the wants and 
comforts of man, which cannot be produced, or, if 
produced at all, it is at vastly increased expense in 
other sections. And this is particularly true of our 
Why, then, should Congress ever 
attempt to regulate capital and industry? In what 


terference of any sort? If man, left to himself, is 
unqualified to give such a direction to his own 


It would be better policy to suffer each of them to employ 
his talents in his own way. The case is the same be- 
tween the exercise of the arts and agriculture—between the 
city and the country—and between the city and town ; each 
capable of making particular articles in abundance to supply 
the other. Thus all are benefited by exchange; and the less 


| this exchange is cramped by Government, the greater are 
| the proportions of benefittoeach. ‘The same argument holds 
| good between nation and nation, and between parts of the 
| same nation.’? 
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capital and labor as would make it profitable, would | 


Government be more fortunate? But I may be 
told, it is not the intention of the advocates of pro- 
tection to domestic manufactures to interfere in any 
way with labor and capital employed in agricul- 
ture and other branches of industry; that they pur- 
merely to build up manufactures, without 
interfering with other pursuits. My object is to 
show, giving them credit for all candor, that their 
system, if carried out, must greatly depreciate the 
capital and lessen the profits of labor employed in 
every other pursuit, 

But, sir, to return to the areument, that the great 
body of the people, in their individual capacities, 
are better qualified to decide than the Government 
to their , and the means best 
adapted to their circumstances, to augment their 
Il may be permitted to insist, that it is 
one of the consequences of the freedom of action 
Ll advo that you encourage the growth of a 
manly feeling in the bosom of all; you place each 
ivdividnal in the situation to feel and beheve that 
he is of some value to his fellow-man as well as 
himself, And no policy can or ever will so fully 
develop the capacity of man for great achieve- 
ments as that which him with the senti- 
ment of freedom in all that appertains to his labor, 


rmOse 


ean be ws Interest 


pcome, 


ite, 


inspire S 
whether mental or physical. But is it sound poli- 
ey—admitting T have not shown that individuals 
understand better than Government their « apacity 
for the 


mW) 


various and diversified industrial pursuits 
the of the nation—for 
Congress to raise up the growth or manufacture 
of any commodity , by 


iking arecrevate labor 

extending to labor and 
capital thus employed a profit which the business 
itself would not afford? Would it, for example, 
he idered wise statesmanship for Congress to 
concentrate the labor and capital of the country in 
the manufacture of cotton and wool, by affording 
them a protection whereby the profits would be 
made to exceed vastly the same amount of labor 
and capital employed in any other pursuit? I 
think nothing would be more disastrous to the 
country than a state of things. And what 
hut this is the tende ney of protection to manufac- 
tures; either the whole labor and capital of the 
eountry must be employed in the branches of pro- 
tected industry, where adequate remuneration can 
he had, or continue in the production of the un- 
protected articles at greatly reduced rates of profit? 
Whenever this Government, by its legislation, 
discriminates between the labor and capital of the 


such 


people, by protecting the growth or production of 


one elass, and leaving the other classes unprovided 
for, unless, at the same time, an absolute prohibi- 
tion to investments beyond a fixed amount is im- 
posed, nothing can be more certain than that labor 
and capital will flow from the unprotected and 
losing to the protected and more profitable pursuit. 
| have said this is the inevitable result, if labor 
and capital are not prohibited from seeking invest- 
ments in the more profitable pursuit by law. This, 
however, is too bold a measure to be attempted at 
once. It would awaken the people to a sense of 
their danger, and a monopoly so odious would 
not be permitted to exist for a twelvemonth. But, 


sir, let us see if this boasted American system, in | 


its operation upon the great agricultural and com- 
mercial interests, is not as disastrous as if the 
present capital and labor employed in manufac- 
tures were expressly invested by law with the 
exclusive privilege of manufacturing. Agriculture 
is scattered over every State of the Union, and is 
much the largest interest. In one section of the 
country wheat is the great staple, in another to- 
bacco, in another rice and cotton, and in a fourth 
sugar; and so there is scarcely a State that does 
not grow as its staple one or more of the articles 
of prime necessity, without which no people can 
be so entirely independent within themselves, un- 
der every vicissitude to which a nation is exposed. 
Well, sir, is it wise, to say nothing of its injustice, 
to break down this great interest, upon which 
every other depends? 
means of attack be insidious or open; whether by 
a declared monopoly in favor of other pursuits, 
openly assailing this interest, or by a course of 
policy that is constantly draining and sapping the 


substance, until the whole system is undermined, | 


and tumbles to the ground, 
The manufacturers scout the idea of mono 
they say their business is open to the capital and 


ly: | 


It matters not whether the | 


| capital, the better for them. 
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labor of all, and confined to no section. 
that true? 


? 
ing: 


Sir, is 


* Can that great agricultural portion of the 
Union convert their capital into the machinery 
necessary to carry on the different manufactures? If 
the whole South is doomed to abandon agriculture 


and to engage in manufacturing, what, think you, || 


sir, their real estate and the personal property pe- 
culiar to the South, would be worth? Who would 
peace it? It had been ruinous to the present 
iolders. Think you that purchasers could be found 
for such capital? No, sir. The friends of protec- 
tion understand the operation of their fxvorite sys- 
tem too well not to know its effect upon the capital 
of the farmer. They have long seen and known 
that if their great interest was once firmly estab- 
lished upon the country, it would hold in check 
avriculture, 
by law, in terms excluding the participation of those 
engaged in agriculture, because they were fully 
sensible that agriculturists could not part with their 


Can the South engage in manufactur- | 


The manufacturers ask no monopoly | 
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foreign imports, be sound, is it not equally good 


to show, that if you diminish the wages of labor of 
fourteen out of fifteen of the whole population of 
the Union engaged in agriculture, that in the same 
ratio you diminish the consumption of imports and 


reduce revenue? It is, sir, a novel expedient to 


increase revenue by increasing the consumption of 


/one man out of fifteen, while at the same time, and 


capital for the want of purchasers; and unless that | 


great interest could exchange their capital for man- 
ufaeturing capital, that it would be impossible from 
this quarter to meet with much competition. 


We | 


all know thatthe market value of capital is generally | 


reguleted by the interest it pays upon the invest- 
ment. Tadmit there are exceptions to this rule, 
especially when stocks are in the hands of jobbers, 
speculators, and a class of political panic manufac- 
turers, that spring up in this country at the bid- 
ding of interested persons; but asa general principle 
the rule I have laid down is true. If, then, by 
protection you inerease the profits of manufactures 
beyond the profits of agriculture, you augment the 
value of the capital employed in the former, in the 
ratio that you diminish the capital employed in the 
latter. This augmented value of capital in manu- 
factures, is not subject to be controlled or checked 
by capital flowing from other channels into this, 
as would ordinarily be the case, as I have attempied 


to show, because agriculture, in which at least | 


nine-tenths of all the capital of the country is in- 
vested, cannot be converted into manufacturing 
capital. The effect, then, of protection to manu- 


| factures, is, to build up a privileged class, whose 


capital is placed beyond the competition of the 
agricultural class, and whose profits must continue 
to increase, while the profits of agriculture must 
decline. This will be the condition of things until 
the accumulated capital of the manufacturing class 
seeks new investments, which by competition may 
diminish prices, provided the supply is made to 
equal or exceed the demand; otherwise it will not 
affect prices. But if this should be the case, agri- 
culture will not recover from the extreme state of 
its depression, in the same proportion that the pro- 
fits of manufactures may diminish, for the reason 
that no purchasers can be found for agricultural 


capital, and it must therefore remain in the hands | 


of the original owners, comparatively valueless. 
If there be any weight in the view presented, it 


follows that one of two things must be the result | 


of the protective system: that capital and labor 
must either be transferred from 


agriculture to | 


manufactures, (which would be disastrous to the | 


country,) or that the agricultural interest, with all 


the immense amount of capital and labor employed | 


in it, must be sunk to the lowest point of depres- 
sion. That the latter will be the result, for rea- 
sons to which allusion has already been made, I 
am perfectly satisfied. 
subject, I again repeat, can the ingenuity of man 
devise a more artful and certain contrivance, than 


And in this view of the | 


is the famous ** American system,’’ to transfer | 


wealth from one class to another? Nor does the 
disastrous influence of this system upon the coun- 
try stop, by making princes of one class and beg- 
gars of others; but its effect is equally conspicuous 


upon the revenue of the country; for as you dimin- | 
ish the profits of agriculture—that immense class, || 
probably equal to fourteen-fifteenths of the whole 


population—do you diminish the consumption of 
foreign imports. This position is sound, if I have 
been able, as I trust I have, to show that consump- 


tion of foreign imports depends alone upon the | 


ability of the people to purchase, and that the freer 
the people are left in the application of labor and 


gument so often urged, that protection increases | 
the revenue, by creating a new class of laborers 
with increased ability for the consumption of 


But again: if the ar- | 


i 


by the same process, you diminish the ability of 
fourteen in the same ratio that you increase the 
ability of the one. This is a doctrine well worth 

the cause in support of which it isemployed. Bui 
sir, does not this argument ania the whole 
ground? Does it not admit, that capital employed 
in manufactures is more profitable than in agricn|- 
ture? Ifit were not so, how could labor be better 
rewarded, when employed in manufactures than 


| in agriculture? Does any man believe that capital 


engaged in manufactures could afford to pay more 
for labor in that pursuit than it could in agricul- 
ture, unless it was more profitably invested in the 
former than the latter business? And in the face 
of these facts, we are asked to continue this sys- 
tem. / 

Mr. Chairman, before I dismiss this branch of 
the subject, I will call the attention of the com- 
mittee to the speech of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut, [Mr. Rockwet.,] delivered yesterday, 
and reported in the Union of this morning. He 
remarked : 

“The next point to which I wish to call the attention of 
the committee is, that the capitalists of the country who 
have embarked in manufacturing, have not been, as a class, 
benefited by the protective policy, by being induced thereby 
to embark their capital in that business ; and that the profits 
have not only not been as large as those stated in the See- 
retary’s report, but have not been equal to the lowest legal 
rate of interest in this country.” 

This statement, I confess, struck me with aston- 
ishment; first, because of the vast amount of evi- 
dence showing the great prosperity of this interest 
in different sections of the Union; and, secondly, 
under such circumstances, I was ytterly unable tu 
understand why it was desired by the manufactu- 
rers to continue a business that did not pay “ equal 
to the lowest legal rate of interest” in the coun-, 
try. But, sir, this apparent absurdity is explained 
by the gentleman. He says: 

“There have been occasional periods of prosperity, when 
considerable profits have been realized, as during the last 
two years ; but with these exceptions, the history of these 
mills has been one of disaster.’’ 

I thank the gentleman for this admission: With- 
out further proof, the fact is now admitted by a 
distinguished advocate of protection, whose state- 
ments on this point will not be questioned, that for 
‘the last two years” the tariff of 1842 produced 
‘‘ prosperity’? with the manufacturers, and that 
there was actually “ realized considerable profits.”’ 


And yet it is said by some that the act of 1842 was 
a wise revenue measure, and for no other reason 


that I can see but that it enables manufacturers to 
‘* realize considerable profits.” ; 

Sir, will any gentleman, in the face of this ad- 
mission, deny that high duties increase prices? 


| Why should the ‘last two years” have been a 


|| as I have stated? 


period of prosperity, but for the increased price 
the manufacturers were enabled to obtain for all 
they produced under the highly protective act of 
1842? They have enjoyed the home market, 
without competition in many articles, and we see 
the result to be increased prosperity, and ‘ consid- 
erable profits” realized by them. What other 
interest in this country can boast of a period of 
‘« prosperity for the last two years,” and the receipt 
of ‘* considerable profits?”’ “Certainly not the far- 
mer. But I pass on to other portions of the gen- 
tleman’s remarks. He says: 

“If the inquiry is made, why men should embark in so 
unprofitable a business, the answer is very obvious, that 
they supposed it would prove profitable. An ceeasional 
prosperous year induced numbers to rush into the business, 
and the result is, a disappointment of their high-raised ex- 
Pee But it is asked, why is protection desired by the manu- 
facturers, when the result of its having been given has been 


It is not desired by them in order to per- 
suade others to embark in the business, and build more 
mills, and fill them with more machinery, but that — 
who have embarked in the business, whose expenditure for 
buildings and machinery is already made, may have that pro- 


tection which they consider important for their interest.” 
We have here, sir, in the gentleman’s own lan- 
guage, the object of the manufacturers in advoca- 
ting protection; and what does it amount to? That 
the act of 1842 must not be modified, as it furnishes 
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ample protection to all who are now ‘embarked 
in the eta: whose expenditure for buildings 
and machinery is already made;”’ while, at the 
same time, it is not expected ‘‘or desired by the 
manufacturers to persuade others to embark in the 
business, and build more mills, and fill them with 
mac hinery,”’ &e. 

Of all the propositions I have ever heard advanced 
in favor of protection, this is the most remarkable. 
We are asked not to interfere with the protection 
afforded under the act of 1842, believing that it will 
not increase the number of manufacturers, but 
that they will remain stationary, with ample pro- 
tection. What, sir, under this view of the sub- 
ject, becomes of the argument so often made, and 
with singular success, | must admit, that protection 
increases home competition, and that competition 
would bring down manufactures to the lowest 
point of production? ‘This result, we are now in- 
formed, is neither expected nor ‘*desired,’’ as the 
experiment might prove “a disappointment of hizh- 
raised expections”’ of capitalists. What compas- 
sion and cencern we have here exhibited for the 
interest of those capitalists, who, under the delu- 
sion we are informed that exists on this subject, 
might be induced to embark in manufacturing! It 
is a difficult task, Mr. Chairman, to treat with 
coolness and moderation such arguments in sup- 
port of a system that is to fix upon this country a 
monopoly anda privileged class, if Congress should 
fail to do its duty. 

But again, the honorable gentleman, in speaking 
of the advantages of manutactures to the laborers 
employed, after describing them as ‘a thriving, 
industrious, and happy population,’’ says the ‘ ac- 
cumulations of labor in the factory are, in the first 
place, deposited in the Savings bank,’ and then 
furnishes the following table, showing the income 
of the laborers: 

«The following statement shows the amount of the depos- 


ites in the Savings Banks of Massachusetts, and the income 
from year to year: 
Number| Amount de- [Increase Increase in 
Year. ofdepos posited. jin depos. amount depos- 
itors. | | itors. ited. 
I811....., 39,832 | $6,485,424 82 | 
1842.... 41,102 | 6,675,878 05 | 1,270 $190.453 93 
1B45.0.0 54,256 | 9,214,964 07 | 13,154 2.539.076 02 
! 








“Similar has been the resultin my own State, with the 
operatives of which [ am familiar, although f have not in 
possession the precise amount of deposites or number of de 
positors. 

“Ifitis said, as itis, that the wages of labor have dimin- 
ished sinee the tariff of 1842, [deny the fact. IT know per 
sonally, from the manufacturing region from which I come, 
that itis not true. The same testimony is also furnished 
from Lowell, and the same fact exists in every part of the 
country.”? 

By this table, it will be seen that the average 
income in 1841, of all the laborers employed in 
Massachusetts, in manufacturing, including men, 
women, and children, was a fraction over $162, 
and in 1845, a fraction over $167. If this diselo- 
sure does not arouse the planters of the South and 
West, I can hardly expect any would. Let any 
man in the South, engaged in planting, estimate 
the income from his laborers, including men, 
women, and children, and they will see, that they 
do not average one-third of the amount deposited 


inthe Savines banks by the laborers of Massachu- ° 


setts! Will they not inquire into the cause of this 
vast difference in the value of labor in the South 
and East? And if they should find that it results 
from the influence of the protective system, (which 
they are as certain to discover as that they 
make the examination,) is it to be believed they 
are to remain silent and inactive, year after year, 
under a state of wrongs paralyzing their energies, 
and absorbing their sustenance? No, sir; we 
claim no favoritism from the Government, we ask 
no protection to our labor and our capital, nor do 
we feel any hostility to the manufactures of any 
Section of the Union; on the contrary, we desire 
to see them stand and flourish; but as we would 
Scorn to tax the labor and capital employed in 
manufactures to sustain agriculture, so we demand 
the same measure of justice to be extended to us. 
Mr. Chairman, having endeavored to show in 
what I have said that the bill under consideration 
may be relied upor: as a revenue measure, I will 
now proceed to the consideration of the question, 
whether the protective system should be continued 
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or not. I am aware that the amount of capital and 
labor employed in the growth and production of 
the protected articles is large, and it becomes Con- 
gress to consider well the effect of its legislation 
upon this interest. The advocates of protection 
have charged the friends of this bill with a settled 
hostility to manufactures. As far as I know the 
opinions of those with whom I act, no charge 
could be more unfounded, We earnestly des ire to 
see them continued; and yet hostility is constantly 
charged upon us. If it were in the power of their 
opponents to destroy at one blow the manufae- 
turing interest of this country, no one among them 
could be found willing to infliet that blow. But, 
sir, in what does the hostility to manufactures, on 
the part of the friends of a revenue tariff, consist ? 
Take their own statements, and what are they? 
First, the manufacturers desire that Conere 

should do a particular thing for them as a class. 
They do not ask for the passage of a law that Is 
intended to benefit the condition of the } 
large, but to act on the mass for the benefit of a 


1 
at 
peanie at 





class. They insist that Congress has the power to 
pass such a Jaw; and this they affect to believe can 
be done without injury toanyv. At this point the 
difficulty arises between the agriculturists and the 
manufacturers—not that the agcriculturists object 
to their prosperity, but they do object that the 
profits of their labor and capital should be trans- 
ferred by Government to manufacturers. It is not 
to their prosperity, but to the means by which it 
is accomplished, we object. We say that we know, 
from daily experience, that the wealth of the manu- 
facturers is drawn from the unprotected classes, 
without an equivalent, and that we desire to part 
company with their system. They object, and tell 
us, unless adequate protection is given them, they 
will not be able to carry on their business; that 
the fires burning in Pennsylvania will go out, and 
the spindles in the mills of the factories will stand 
still. Be this as it may, the answer of the plant 
ing interest is, that they are wearied, worn out, by 
the system which keeps alive the fires in their fur- 
naces, and in motion the spindles of their factories. 
Strip this question of all diseuise; let the ornaments 
and trappings that have been thrown around it, to 
conceal the motives and mislead the judement, be 
torn off, and the system of protection stands ex- 
posed, with no other merit to recommend it to pub- 
lic favor except its capacity to rob one interest for 
the benefit of another. Sir. no man can havea 


stronger disrelish for the use of bitter and harsh | 


expressions than I have; and in thus characterizing 
the system of protection as a stupendous engine of 
oppression and fraud, I have the consolation of 
feeling that Lam prompted by no motive that I 
would not willingly lay open to the world. 

Mr. Chairman, when we look at the history of 
protection in our own country—the various shape 8 
in which its friends have presented it—the ar 
ments by which it has been defended at different 
periods—and the facility by which the principle 
itself has been shifted, (if IT may be permitted ‘so 
to speak of pfinciple,)—have ‘we not abundant 
cause, from such considerations, to regard the 
whole scheme as founded in error and gross injus- 
tice? But, sir, when, to considerations already 
noticed, we superadd the right claimed by the man- 
ufacturers to judge for themselves the measure of 





| protection which they consider important to their 


interest,’’ does it not behoove every man who feels 
that liberty is worth preserving, to take hich ground 
against a class who set up such extraordinary and 
dangerous doctrines? Give, sir, one class in this 
country the power of taxing another, (I care not 
in what form the tax is imposed,) by the operation 
of which they ‘‘may have that protection which 
they consider important for their interest,’’ and 
how long would the other classes have left either 
property or liberty? And yet, sir, this system of 
‘* domestic industry,’’ whose advocates claim the 
right to judge of the amount of protection it needs, 
have the boldness to appeal, in their extremity, to 
the other interests of the country, aroused to a 
sense of their duty, to save their system. And 
why? Because the spindles of the factories in 
some places would be stopped, and the fires of the 
iron-makers in others be extinguished. This rea- 
son may be, and doubtless is, satisfactory to the 
manufacturer; but the farmer, before he could give 


his assent to the further continuance of this system, , 


should know when and how he is to be benefited. 
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I do not propose to examine the constitutional 
question Involved in the exercise by Congress of 
the power of laying duties on foreign imports with 
the intention of atfording protection to manufac- 
turers. All that | intend to say on this branch of 
the subject is, that I have lone revarded the exer- 
cise by Coneress of the taxing power, with the 
object, and to the end, of protecting any branch of 
domestic industry, as a fraud upon the rights of 
the people; but what I propose to show, in addi- 
tron to reasons hie retofore eve n,Is, that this system 
should be abolished: First, because you cannot 
frame an act of Conere sssoas to} rotect one class 
of labor without imposing a corresponding burden 
upon some or all other classes This is certainly 
true, unless it ean be shown that the Government 
possesses something distinet from the people. If 
it be true that the Government has a separate and 
cistinet existence, and is capable of acting through 

y other medium than upon the people, then tt 
might hold property to which the people would 
have no just el “im, and that prone rty might be 
conferred upon aclass, without affording just cause 
: But, on the other 


hand, i: ours is not a Government having a epa- 


of complaimt to other classes 


rate and distinet existences , Independent of the 
people, I apprehend that whatever the Government 
may possess rightfully belongs to the people. 

It, then, the Government is the mere agent of the 
people, and holds whatever it possesses for their 
use and benefit, it follows that there is no power 
to protect any class of the people, except by dis 
tributing the property and funds in the cuStod y of 
the Government for the time being, or by PASSINE 
a law compelling certain portions of the people to 
contribute a part of their annual income, to be paid 
over to the prot ected class. The Government can 
only protect one class of labor by acting upon other 
classes, and extracting from their profits whatever 
is the measure of protection conte rre a upon the 
favored class. If this were not so, the Govern 
ment could not protect beyond the application of 
the means actually in hand; and though there 
would be no difference in the principle of protec- 
tion, between an act of Congress, by which money 
would be raised by a direct tax from the pockets 
of the people, and then distributed amone the man 
ufacturing class, and the act of 1842, by which 
every consumer in this country 1s made to pay 
more for the most of the articles he uses than he 
would if competition were permitted from abroad, 
and which difference in the value of the domestic 
and foreign article of like quality is the exact 
amount of burden that is imposed by the act of 
1842 on consumers, to sustain and protect our own 
manufactures; yetthe one plan would, l apprehend, 
receive universal condemnation, whereas the othe r, 
by the exercise of a strange influence upon the 
minds of many, has been enabled to hold its sway 
from 1816 to the present moment, with the excep- 
tion of afew years. 

Mr. Chairman, what do the manufacturers mean 
by protection ? Why is this class (not of labors rs, 
as sometimes called, but of capitalists) constantly 
petitioning Congress to give ** adequate protection 
to their business?’’ Is it because they expect that 
their business will become more profitable ? or is it 
possible they ask for protection to enable them to 
sell cheaper and make less? This the y could do, 
I undertake now to inform them, without protec- 
tion. But the friends of this system contend th 
the reduction of duties will destroy our manuf 
tures, by which means we place ourselves in the 
power of foreigners, who will keep the supy ly in 
our principal markets below tite demand, whereby 
they will beenabled to exact of us the highest prices 
for such articles as we consume. This argument is 
often advanced to persuade the great mass of the 
people that but for our domestic manufactures, the 
price of goods would be as high now as they were 
before factories were established in this country. 
That prices have declined since the introduction of 
factories no one denies, and this is equally true in 
reference to many article s that are not manufactured 
in thiscountry. But are we indebted to the manu- 
facturers of this country for the decline in prices ? 
Certainly not; and no man familiar with the facts 
can be considered serious in using this argument in 
support of the principle of protection. In order to 
expose this fallacy of the protectionists, and show 
the want of caador which alone it seems to me can 
account for its use; is it not sufficient to state, that, 
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however great the reduction in price gmay be in this 
( try of the articles manufactured here, a creater 


reduction in price of like articles has, within the 
ne period, taken place in Eng! ind, Irance, and 





other portions of the continent of Europe. If this 
Is tru ind from all the information | have upon 
tiie ibypect j cannot doubt it will it be pre tended 
that our tariff? has re duced prices over the world ? 
I ther as much reason to attribute the decline 
it price of the manufactured articles in England and 
on th continent to the protective poliey of this 
country, a to claim for it a reduction in our 
own ; 

Put un, Why does our manufactures ask to be 
prot ted against the ** pauper labor’ and the low 
rates of interest on money in Enelan g unless from 
these Causes, in connexion with others, prices are 
made low abroad If the cast of production 1s 
cheaper in Kazlard than this country, then they 
can, as | ras that state of thin exists, afford to 
undersell our manufacturers; and to build up in 
th country manufacturing ¢ tablishments, under 
sich circumstances, is a plain admission that the 
er mer here must pay at least the difference in 
t cost of production in Eineland and this ecoun- 
try. But for the fact that the cost of production 
i in England than here, why ask protection 
ai The home n irket, »much desired by our 
manufacturers, would be theirs in defiance of com- 
petition from any quarter. Manufacturers would 
have no motive to k for protection by Govern- 
ment duder such circumstances, unless for the sole 
purpo fof extorting laree and enormous profits, 
which ts true in reference to the coarse and heavy 
cotton goods manufactured in this country at this 
time, in the manufacture of which they say they 
are able to compete with Eneland in the markets 
of the world, But we are told, if we bre ik down 
the manufactures of this country, (which is desired 
by no one,) that we shall place ourselves in the 

wwer of foreigners; and that they, knowing that 


value of every commodity depends measura- 


bly unon the laws of ide regoulating supp v and 


i 
demand, will be enabled so to direct trade with us 
to keep the supply within tl e demand, and 
Cr y exact of us the hichest rate sof pr fit. if 
we had not a factory in the [ nion, the combina- 
tion between England and the manufacturing Pow- 
ers of the continent never would take pace, by 


y 
which the supply in our market would be kept 
equal to, or below, the demand. Each nation 


merchan 


, its 
and manufaeturers, would have a se p- 
irate ane 


t 
1 distinet interest to foster and preserve; 
and each would be constantly striving to obtain 
our custom; and we in turn would not only have 
' . ' , . 1 } l 
choice of the markets of the world in which to 
make our purchases, but our products, over and 
wove the home consumption, would be eacerly 
sought by every commercial nation at fair and re- 


muneratinge prices. This is the combination of 
foreigners that our manufacturers affect so much 
to apprehend on account of the pl inters, jut 
rau: if the consumers are in danger from a com- 
bination of foreien manufac turers, whereby the 
ply may be kept within the demand, and high 
prices exacted, how much ereater is the danger of 
a combination of this sort with our own, whereby 


they wil be enabled to obtain the hichest prices? 
| 


There Is no motive for such a combination among 
{ within our 
eme Is next to im- 
n combination, it 1 


foreigners that does not equally exist 
own country; and while the sel 
Pp sible by fore) ay be readily 
accomplished by our own manufacturers, from the 
peculiar advantage they would have in the 
cution of a common object, and knowled: 


the circumstat 


prose- 
t 


, ’ 
re of all 
‘es of the country necessary to en- 
Not only are the consumers of t! 


Stire Success this 


country imminently exposed to such combinations, 
whereby domestic manufacturers may arrange the 
supply of their fabrics so as to command the high- 
est prices, but the danger from this quarter, at all 
times to be apprehended, is rendered almost cer- 
tain under asystem of protection amoutiting to the 
prohibition of foreign competition. And this view 
will appear more striking when we remember, that 
for each of the last two years we have exported 
about ten millions of domestic manufactures, which 
no doubt sold abroad for prices not exceeding the 
cost of production, if that, sooner than throw them 
upon the “home market,’? which would have in- 
creased the supply equal to, if not beyond, the 
demand, and thereby brought down prices to the 
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consumer, and lessened the profits to the manu- 
facturer. 

But again: I hold the principle sound, that if 
protection is extended by Conere ss to one class of 
the people, it should be equally extended to all. 
It certainly never was intended by the framers of 
the ¢ onstitution, or the pe ople w ho ratified it, that 
Congress should have the power of discriminating 
between the people of different sections or their 
pursuits, and bestowing favors on one class to the 
exclusion of others. No man can seriously be- 
lieve, if the people who adopted the Constitution 
had suy posed it vi sted in Con ress the power of 
directing the labor and capital of the country, by 
affording protection to one class not equally ex- 
tended to all, that it would have been adopted. 
But, sir, to resume: Can equal protection be ex- 
tended to all classes and all interests by the opera- 
A mome nt’s atten- 
tion to the mode in which protection is afforded to 
manufacturers will show, that no protection what- 
ever can be eiven to avriculture. We will assume, 
for the purpose of illustration, that the people of 
this country consume in ihe products of foreign 
and domestic manufactures, annually, the amount 
of 4300,000,000; of this sum, $200,000,000 are the 
products ofourown manufactures, and§100,000,000 
of foreien manufactures. The domestic manufac- 
turer is principally engaged in producing woollen 
and cotton fabrics of particular qualities, the manu- 


tion of a tariff for protection ? 


facture of iron, of glass, cotton bagging, shoes, 
and hats; and they desire to be protected; and this 
is done by an act of Congress, which imposes a 
duty SO hi hon woollen a id cotton roods, iron, 
rlass, cotton ba: cine, shoes, and hats, that the 
foreign articles of like qualities are excluded alto- 
cether from the markets of the country. What is 
the consequence ? Why, that every consumer who 
wears Cotton and woolls il woods, that has oceasion 
to use iron, cotton bagging, shoes, and hats, is 
compelled to purchase, not where he can get them 
t, but of the domestic manufacturers, at 
such prices as they may think proper to a k. 
This, then, is w hat they call protection to home 
industry; and as long as they do not manufacture 
more than the people can consume, the y are ena- 
bled to supply the demand at such advanced 
prices upon the cost of production, within the 
rate of duty imposed, by which foreigners are 
excluded, as they think proper. But how is 
it with the growers of corn, cotton, wheat, 
rice, and tobacco, and the producers of pork and 
beef? Suppose Congress were to impose a duty 
of five hundred per cent. upon each of these arti- 
cles imported from abroad, would it afford any 
protection to the farmers engaged in these produe- 
tions? Would it increase the price, or enable the 
farmer to sell more of either or all these products? 
Certainly not; and the reason is obvious: none of 
these articles enter into competition with like arti- 
cles of foreign production; first, for the reason that 
the cost of production 1s less here than abroad, 
and consequently we have no competition from 


‘ 


. 24° y? 
foreigners; and, secondly, because we produce an 





amount of each of these article far exceeding the 
home demand, and consequently the planters are 
forced to rely upon foreign markets for the sale of 
much the larger portion of their productions. ‘The 
same thing would be true of manufacturers, if they 
produced greatly beyond the home demand, and 
were compelled to rely upon the markets abroad 
for the sale of most of their fabries. But until 
this is the ease, they can be protected; whereas 
the planting interest cannot. Protection, then, for 
thi ; reason, should be abandoned. 

But it should be abandoned also for the Yeason 
that it operates most opppressively upon all the 
agricultural products of this country. For the 
increased demand, if any, resulting from the estab- 
lishment of factories for the products of the far- 
mer, does not augment the home price: while the 
shackles placed upon commerce by high duties on 
foreign imports, depreciates the prices abroad, by 
abridging the ability of foreigners to purchase. Itis 
folly to expect that England or he r dependencies, 
France or any other Power, can take of us the vast 
amount of our agricultural products at remunera- 
ting prices to the producer, unless we will receive 
of them in payment such articles as we may re- 
quire of their growth and production. Commerce 
between any two nations can only permanently 
exist upon the principle of the exchange of com- | 
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modities. Whatever policy, therefore, renders 1 


exchange impossible, or to be effected at great lis. 
advantage to either party, must end eventually nm 
breaking down commerce; and this is the situation 
of the American planters at this moment: the pro. 
fits of their business are destroyed, because ¢ ev 
are not permitted to take, in ex hange for the 4 
produce, foreign productions. ‘This is the adyap- 
tage of the American system to the American 
planter. 

Sir, with an ability unlimited for production— 
with the capacity for growing one or more of the 


leading articles of commerce, of a quality and 
quantity vastly superior to any people on earth— 
with the advantages of soil, of climate, and yayi- 
gable streams, unequalled by any portion of the 
globe, washed on either side by oceans on which 
we may waft to every nation the vast variety of 


“a 


our agricultural products, and thereby enlarve and 
extend the field of our usefulness to the remotest 
regions, receiving in return the rich reward of our 
industry and enterprise in the variety and vulue of 
the products of others—this immense field of eran. 
deur, these vast sources of individual wealth and 
national prosperity, which would certainly resy|t 
from a free, liberal, and unrestricted system of 
commerce, must, however, be lost to us and our 
children, in order to pamper, cherish, and protect 
manufacturers, constituting less than one-twenti 


th 
of the whole population of this country. Such a 
state of things cannot and will not be permitted to 
exist. In whatever direction we look, the spirit 
of freedom is abroad in the land, and that spirit 


will never rest in this country until our capital and 


our labor shall be as free as the air we breathe. 


RELATIONS WITH ENGLAND. 
SPEECH OF MR. ALLEN, 


OF OHIO, 

In Senate, February 10 and 11, 1846. 

The Joint Resolution for giving the notice to ter- 
minate the Convention between the United States 
and Great Britain, relative to the Oregon terri- 
tory, being under consideration— 

Mr. ALLEN said: 

Mr. Presipent: It is now sixty-nine years 
since these States declared themselves to be * ab- 
solved from all allegiance to the British Crown,’’ 
and to be ‘* free and independent States.”’ It is 
now sixty-three years since Great Britain, by a 
solemn treaty, acknowledged these States ** to be 
free, sovereign, and independent States.’? And 
yet, sir, at this very hour, over a square of eight 
hundred miles of our soil, British law still pre- 


vails—British tribunals are in session—British 





judgments are rendered—British executions are 


enforeed—British penalties are inflicted. Through- 
out the last twenty-eight years our Government 
has sought, by unintermitted efforts of argument 
and negotiation, by almost humiliating conces- 
sions, to induce Great Britain peaceably to with- 
draw her law from our soil—to withdraw her 
baseless pretensions to our territory, and thus to 
remove this great cause of impending difficulties. 
These efforts have all ended in the communication 
of the fact, by the President, to Congress, at the 
opening of our session, that * all attempts at com= 
promise having failed, it becomes the duty ot 
Congress to consider what measures it may be 
proper to adopt, for the security and protection of 
our citizens, now inhabiting, or who may here- 
after inhabit Oregon, and for the maintenance of 
our just title to that territory.” 

Thus, is this matter turned over by the Execu- 
tive to Congress. It is now here—it is in our 
hands. We cannot, therefore, if we would, evade 
the responsibility ofaction. If we adopt the meas- 
ures recommended by the President, we shall se- 
cure the territory, and may hold forth to the world 
an indisputable title in vindication of our acts. lf 
we refuse to adopt them, we shall have deeply 
periled our rivhts, and incurred the world’s sus- 
picion of having refused to act, because we dared 
not. For, sir, when all the arguments urged for 
delay are duly considered, they will be found to 
resolve themselves into the single question, W heth- 
er this Government has the nerve, the energy of 
purpose, to enforce its rights against Great Britain? 
‘As to the fact of our title, it is now too Jate to treat 
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that, asan open question. The business before 
ys is, the business of action. The time for the 
discussion of the ttle is past, when we have beeun 
to advance towards the possession of the object. 
Upon the question of title, asa gov rnment, and 
as a nation, we stand committed before the world, 
We have, to all mankind, proclaimed our title. 
To this position, we stand committed, by a 
series of State papers, stretching through the fourth 
ofacentury. We stand committed, by a solemn 
treaty with Russia, of the seventeenth of April, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-four, by which we 
assumed exclusive ownership, over the whole ter- 
ritory in question. We stand committed, by a 
vote of this body, at a former session, upon the 
passage of a bill which carried our title up to 54° 
40’. We stand committed, by the vote of the 
House of Representatives, at the very last session, 
upon the passage of a bill asserting our title up to 
the same point. We stand committed, by the 
yoice of the nation, expressed in the election of the 
present Chief Magistrate, upon the issue made 
and proclaimed by the Baltimore Convention. We 
stand committed, by the declaration of the Pres- 
ident, made from the eastern portico of the Capi- 
tol, with the oath of office fresh upon his lips. 
We stand committed, by his Annual Message, at 
the opening of our present session. We stand 
committed, by a vote of three to one, and one over, 
in the House of Representatives, within the last 
twenty-four hours. By all these acts, in all these 
forms, have we proclaimed the deep-seated con- 
viction of every American mind, as to the strict 
justice of our claim, and the absolute frivolity of 
‘the pretensions of England. Thus, do we stand 
in the presence of all nations, asserting an indis- 


putable right to a contiguous territory. And now, 
sir, it remains to be seen, whether this Govern- 
ment possesses the force of will—the firmness of 
resolution—to maintain that claim. This is really, 
the great, the only question before us. It is the 
energy of our lostitutions—it is their inherent 





power of rising up to a great emergency, that we 
are about to put to the test. Should our couneils 
be found too timid, our System too languid, to 
offer efficient resistance to foreign aggression, to 
what danger may not this fatal secret expose us? 
It is in this view, that our controversy with Eng- 
land becomes so vitally important. It is in this 
view, therefore, that I shall proceed to consider it, 
in connexion with the relations which the two 
political systems of Europe and America, bear to 
each other. 

Sir, the great fact, which gives character to the 
polities of this age, is the conspiracy of five mon- 
archs, who, by their coalition with each other, 
have concentrated in their hands.alone, the power 
of siving law to the whole of Europe; whilst, by 
their arms and intrigues, they are now exerting 
an influence over the rest of the world, which 
threatens to bring all its parts in subjection to them. 
Politically, and as independent sovereignties, all 
the ancient subdivisions of Europe—all the secon- 
dary States, which formerly balanced each other, 
and by their union, checked the ambition of the 
greater Powers—have ceased to exist. From the 
confederated thrones of England, France, Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia, the mandate now goes forth 
which regulates the whole European system. 

This, sir, is a new thing in the world. The 
present century has brought it about. The at- 
tempt, and the failure, of a single monarch to 
establish universal dominion, is a spectacle often 
witnessed hefore. But the coalition of five thrones 
to effect that object—the conspiracy of five pow- 
erful monarchs, to enforce, by their united arms, 
not only despotism upon their own subjects, but 
colonial vassalage upon the rest of mankind, is an 
experiment hitherto untried. It is an experiment, 
however, which recent and current events show 
to be, not less formidable than new, to the world. 
So far as Europe is concerned, the experiment is 
already successful. The dominion of the five 
Mastersmonarchs is there undisturbed, either by 
vassal princes or suffering subjects. T'wo millions 
of bayonets enforce passive obedience to their 
will, over the whole of that continent, whilst 
another million, is extending their Sway over the 
other quarters of the globe. 

It was the French Revolution, the offspring of 
our own, that first aroused the European masses 
from the silent torpor of centuries. It was in 
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France, jthat the human mind first bi 
its own debasement, under a social oreanization 
which had so long treated nations as th 

property of kings. That powe rful agent, called 


public opinion, began there to embody itself, and 


van to realize 


to apply its mighty en rzies to the c 
litical reform. Monarchs and princes throughout 
the continent, taking the alarm, conspired toeet) 
and immediately armed to crush, in its beginning 
this new-born power, which seemed likely to be- 


come the master-element, in a new oreaniz ition. 


There and then it was, that the strift 
, 

and the kings; and the French nation, as heine the 

first in Europe to speak aloud in behalf of freedom, 

was therefore, the first assailed, by 


between liberty and privilege—between the peonl 


the confedera- 
ted ministers of despotism. In justification of 
their efforts to place, by force, a kine over France 
acainst the will of the nation, the allied monarehs 
openly proclaimed the principle, that no people 
whatever, had the right even to impose 


restraints 
upon their sovereign, much less 


to displace him, 
however essential to the public happiness such 
restraints mieht be. This terrible doewma, the 
hasis of that system which has now given to the 
five sovereiens of England, France, Austria, Rus- 
sia, and Prussia, the dictatorship of Europe, was 
first announced by the then Emperor of Germany 
and King of Prussia, in 1792, and reneated, in his 
manifesto, by the Duke of Brunswick, who, as 
the leader of theirarmies, in the invasion of France, 
threatened, in the name of his masters, death to 
all Frenchmen, who should adhere to the covern- 
ment of their own choice, in preference to that of 
a monarch sought to be placed over them, by a 
foreign enemy. It was to enforce this doctrine on 
the one hand, and to resist it on the other, that the 
armed masses of Europe were, for twenty-three 
years, arrayed against each other, upon the fields 
of a thousand baules. The resnlt is known. 
In that mightiest of struegles, 


the kines triumph- 
ed over their subject 


But the hones of the van- 
quished and the fears of the victors, survived the 
triumph. Those hopes of future success. still 
entertained by the masses, and still threatening to 
uproot the thrones of the whole swarm of second- 
ary princes, ultimately drove those princes to seek 
their individual safety against popular outbreaks, 
under the protection of the five confederated mon- 
archs, by the total surrender of their political inde- 
pendence. This concentration of the whole sover- 
eignty of Europe in five associated crowns—an 
aggregation of power which now menaces the 
freedom of the world, and the independence of all 
nations—was accomplished by the alliance signed 
at Chaumont, that subsequently signed at London, 
the treaties of Paris, the negotiations at the Con- 
cress of Vienna, and by the several succeeding alli- 
ances and compacts: the whole embraced between 
the years 1813 and 1823. Thus has been consoli- 
dated a system, founded upon the brute power of 
the sword, against the social rights of men. By 
this system, the perpetuity of hereditary power—of 
thrones—of orders of nobility—of political abuses— 
of the wrongs of government—of all the sufferings 
of the people throughout Europe, have been cuar- 
antied by five monarchs, who stand pledged to each 
other, and ready to enforce passive obedience, with 
two millions of bayonets. By this system it is, 
that these sovereions have constituted themselves 
the sole legislators of Europe; have, for all pur- 
poses of state, parcelled out among themselves, its 
whole surface and population; have sought to en- 


tail everlasting bondage upon the masses; and have , 
secured themselves against the ambition of each ' 


other, by the adjustment of all jurisdictional and 
territorial disputes. Thus, having taken every 
precaution against danger from popular move- 
ments, as well as against the ambition of each 
other at home, they are now seekine to extend 
their system from Europe to the ends of the earth 
—to make their edicts stand for the law of nations, 
and to regulate the intercommunications, between 
all the communities of the world. Under this 
scheme of universal dominion, what a spectacle 
does the world, at this moment, present! With 
the professions of peace and of religion upon their 
lips, these holy allies are, at this very hour, waging 
the most cruel and the rnost causeless wars of spo- 
liation and despotism, against the remotest, the o!d- 
est, the youngest, the most numerous, the most de- 
‘ fenceless, the most harmless portions of mankind. 
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With this state of things he fore us— with Eng- 
land and Russia reducing old Asia to their sway-— 
France overrunning Afitea—Fneland and France 
united to reduce South America—England seeking 
to stretch her empire over our own sail of Ore- 


m—France and England seizing upen every 


isiand in every ocean—with a family alhance be- 
tween the throne of Fran ‘ and thie only throne in 
South America—with France and Ey oland but 

te] 1 In intrigue to prevent ‘Texas from 
entern our Union—with the official announce- 
linister of Franee, of hits wish 
toapply the European principle of th 


> 
balance of 
7 1 } } 
power to the Independent wove 
{ 
' 


ruiments ol Ame f- 


things before us, where, l 
ie I nited States shall 


the world another fr 


ica,—with this state of 
| 


isk, Hl t falter, where has 


friend left, strone enough to 
secure it a@ninst the universal dominion of these 
consmirator-kings ? 

And how, sir, stands the case with the two 
Americas? This great continent (fer I shall speak 
of them as one continent) embraces one-third of 
the habitable portion of the globe. The whole of 
it, from Cape Horn to the Arctic Cirele, was, 
within eighty years past, and the most of it, within 
thirty, subject, as colomes, to European monarchs. 
With the exception of the present British depen- 
dencies on our north, the whole of these numerous 
colonies, in both Americas, successfully revolt d, 
and, excepting Brazil, on the eastern side of South 
America, established for themselves their indepen- 
dence as nations, and Republican Jorms of govern- 
ment, founded upon the sovereignty of the people, and 
excluding the principle of hereditary power. These 
colonies having become thus independent, thoueh 
feeble Republican States, and justly fearful that 
the very form of their government would be, of 
itself, a sufficient reason for the monarchs of Eu- 
rope to combine against them, formed among theim- 
selves, in both Americas, such confederations, as 
their geographical preximity permitted. From 
this, has resulted the great political fact, sO impor- 
tant to be kept in mind, that here, upon this cen- 
tinent, are to be found the only Republican mstitue- 
tions, based upon the sovereignty of the people, 
and excluding hereditary power, that exist in the 
world. These covernments, some fifteen or eighteen 
in number, compose the popular system of the two 
Americas, and cover the whole of their habitable 
surface, except Brazil in the south, and the colon- 
ies of England on the north. Yet in all this sys- 
tem, there is but a single member—the United 
States—which ‘possesses the power of successful 
self-defence, against foreign agression. 

All the other members united, could oppose no 
efficient resistance to the ambition of the allied 
sovereigns. ‘Those monarchs calmly looked on, 
and beheld with pleasure, the dismemberment of 
the old Spanish monarchy, by the re volt of Mex- 
ico and South America, because, they desired to 
participate in the rich trade of those regions, and 
hoped that the confusion and feebleness of untried 
popular institutions, would enable them in future, 
to appropriate those vast countries as colonics to 
themselves. 

That hope, two of these Powers are now openly 
seeking to realize—a hope which menaces the 
whole popular system upon this continent, and 
which no power on earth can defeat, but the Gov- 
ernment of this Union, the natural and the rightful 
enardian, because it is the parent-power, of the 
system. If, therefore, this Government shall allow 
itself? to be intimidated into the surrender of Ore- 
con, to Great Britain—if it shall allow itself to be 
thus belted about. still more closely, by the iron 
arm of the British empire—if it shall allow that 
monarchy to extend and consolidate its kingly in- 
stitutions still more upon our borders—if it shall 
exhibit these signs of apparent weakness, will not 
such an exhibition be the signal of invitation to 
the allied sovereigns, to strike down the Republi- 
can governments of the South, one by one, until 
we ourselves shall be compelled, at last, to arm, 
when all the rest are lost, to defend our own inde- 
pendence and freedom f _Yes, sir, It 18 upon the 
power of this nation—it is upon the readiness of 
those who administer its government to give full 
scope to the mighty energies of this great people, 
upon the first threat of danger, that the fate of these 
Republics depends. Can any man doubtit? Can 
any man behold what France, England and Russia 





‘are about in the world—behold what the two 
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former are, at this very moment, doing upon this 
conunent—cun any man see these things, and yet 
doubt that, but for the formidable power of the 
United States, these monarchs would overrun the 
two Americas, and obliterate free institutions for- 
eve 

With these facts before us, does it become us, 
ns the re pre entatives of a free and ov illant people— 
dos it comport with the interest and honor, with 
the safety of this Government-—does it become our 


glorious position as the first Republic one irth, and 


th iferunrd of all others, to erinze, and quail, 
and cower to Great Britain, as often as she chooses 
to vet up a claim, without right, to our soil, and to 
shake her tridentin our taec 

Che answer to this question, sir, is the point, 
and the only one involved in the matter before us. 
or most certam itis, that as a free and indepen- 
dent nation, we shall cease to exi tL, when we cease 
te ‘ formidable to our enemies. The powell 
which alone can secure us avainst areression, and, 
with us, the whole popular system, is the belief of 
the world that we are ready for war, and have the 
mien to ware it with suecess, whenever the ricit 
or honor of the 1 ition require ittobe waved. If, 
instead of a willineness to stand forth ina creat 


cmerreney, we ad osition to truck and 


falter before the threats ot othe the last obstrue 


tion will be removed to the ambition of confedera- 
ted kines, For, itis not the de epitnude of Asia, 
nor the barbarism of Africa, nor the feebleness of 
Mi cican, of Central, or of South America; nor is 
it the disjointed power of the islands scattered 
throuch the world, that ean lint the dominion of 
these kings. Itus the United States—it ts the creat 
Denicrac y of the North, which holds that ambi- 
tion at bay, that would otherwise encircle the 
world, with its arms and its chan 


Shall | be asked, what has all this to do with 
Oreron ?——with the question before us Shall Tbe 
asked, **Are you in favor of war?” These are 


* . 
lle questions, Which it requires no wisdom to put, 


and but litle to answer. Every Senator knows 
that our title is, im truth and in justice , clear and 
pertect, to the territory in question. [very Sena- 
tor knows that Great Britain cannot offer eve n the 
decent apology of a mistake, for having advanced 
pretensions to its ownership. Every Senator 


i 

knows that more than the fourth of a century has 
been wasted, in unavailing efforts to induce the 
withdrawal of those pretensions. Every Senator 
knows that we have no way left, but to extend our 
laws over the territory, or surrender it to Great 


Britain. Shall we extend them? If we do, and 
ghe arin to resist their execution, we must meet 
tliat resistance, also, by arms. The question of 
war is, therefore, with her, not with us, to decide. 
If we refuse to extend our laws, but one reason 
ha s been, can be given—the fear of England. If, 
then, this fear prevails, how stand we in the judg- 


ment of the world? What will be the effect of this 


disclosure of the inetheiency of our Government, 


for the defence of its own soil? What will be the 
efiect, when it shall be seen tl 


{ it this Republic— 


the only one which has been thou hit sulliciently 
Strong to guaranty the safety of its neiehborine 
and kindred Governments avainst European mon- 
archs—what will be the effect, when even we are 
found willing, for the sake of peace, to allow Great 
Britain to extend her system of monarchy, not 
only upon tiris continent, but over a part < 
own soil? If we do this, will t ; 


loner hesitate in t] 


of our 

Hes sovereigns 
ieir designs? Will they not, 
on the contrary . take courave trom our appare int 
want of it?) Will they not advance in their yur- 
pose of universal dominion? Will they not reduce 
the Southern Republics of the continent, and fore: 
us, at last, to fight in their defence, as an indispen- 
sable preliminary, to the final defence of ourselves? 
These, sir, are my views of the moral involved in 
this controve rsy. ; 

And now, sir, I shall proceed to look briefly into 
the motives by which Great Britain has ever regu- 
lated her conduct towards the United States. This 
I deem neces ssary, in order to understand the secret 
springs of the pending difficulty. 

Sir, it is in the social nature of her empire that 
these motives are to be found. They have origi- 
mate d, notin the whims of this statesman or of that. 
hey are the product of no arbitrary theory, of one 
party, or of the other. ‘They spring from ‘hose 
Vital laws of her social being, which prescribe her 
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legislation, which overbear all statesmen and all 
parties alike, and bring all into subjection to an 
overruling political necessity. 

The insular position of the parent-centre of that 
Government, first cave a maritime direction to all 
her interests. Those interests required and sought 
colonies, and by planting them the world over, con- 
verted an insular kingdom into an extended colo- 
nial empire, based upon commerce, and upheld by 
the frail security of commercial credit. To plant 
colonies, it heeame necessary for her to obtain ter- 
ritory at remote points, often pre -occupied by 
others. She purchased no such territory. ‘To pur- 
chase, required the consent of others—a thing not 
always attainable. She, therefore, simplified her 
mode of acquisition, by reducing it to a system 
which had but one principle in it, and required but 
one will to execute it. That principle was, to start 
causes of quarre ], to raise qui stions about naviga- 
tion or commerce, to set up claims to rivers or ter- 
ritory, and to enforce her pretensions, however 
unjust, by the terror of her arms against the timid, 
and by the use of them against the brave. When 
successful in one claim, no matter how, she has 
instantly started another. Thus, everywhere, has 
it been her policy to create and keep open eauses 
of quarrel with distant nations, that she might ever 
have ready some pretext for seizing upon the ter- 
ritory of others, as often as the spread of her com- 
merce required new colonies. With us, her policy 
has been, in prineiple, the same, thouch more com- 
polic ited in form. 

Our streneth, and the danger with which it men- 
aces her adjoining possessions in the event of war, 
has imparted more circumspection to her ageres- 
sions. In dealing with us, therefore, she has mixed 
up with her system of terror, all the subsidiary 
elements of diplomatic duplicity. Time, space, 
and persons, are taken into her calculations. She 
raises her questions of dispute at different periods; 
she lays her claims of territory at different points; 
she employs cunning and finesse to postpone their 
settlement to the auspicious hour, when terror can 
hest promote her purposes, and then, by nevotia- 
tion, adjusting but one question at a time, she 
starts others in its stead, and holds them in readi- 
ness for the future, when another auspicious hour 
shall arrive. Ina word, her policy, as it regards 
us, has ever been to start new questions of dispute 
when adjusting old ones; to threaten war in 
every instance as a consequence of our refusal to 
vield: and at the same time, declaiming about the 
horrors of a war between two such nations, profess 
her deep solicitude for the maintenance of the peace 
and harmony of the world. The suecess of this 
policy has illustrated alike, the forecast of her am- 


bition and the triumph of her duplicity. Most | 
| 


profoundly has she estimated every local cireum- 
stance peculiar to our condition—every incident to 
which the miscellaneous interest of our country, 
its changing legislation, or the personal character 
of its public functionaries, might give rise. These 
things she has watched with an unbroken gaze. 
Never has she let the hour pass unimproved, when 
she saw, in the condition of our afiairs, or the 
character of our public men, the prospect of press- 
ing an old claim with success, or of starting a new 
one, with profit. But, sir, the gravity of the mat- 
ter before us, justice to the two nations whose in- 
terests are involved, require that | should reduce 
these ceneralities toa form more exact and specific. 
I proceed, therefore, to well-known facts, diclosed 
by past and corroborated by current events, [ 


allude not to the numberless ageressions committed 





by England against us—aggressions beginning be- 
fore the treaty of peace of 1783 was dry—aggres- 
sions extending to, and resulting in, the late war. 
Tsay nothing of the manifold outrages committed 
upon our commerce—nothing of the impressment 
of our seamen—of her studied delay in delivering 
certain posts and islands, as by that treaty she 
was bound—of her protracted refusal to execute 
the boundary, as well as the commercial provisions 
of that treaty—of her constant efforts to traduce 
the character and outrage the flag of our country, 
in all parts of the world. I say nothing of her 
horrible practice, during the late war, of bribing 
the pitiless Indian to butcher our women and chil- 
dren of the West, whilst asleep, at night, in their 
eabins. I say nothing of her having, within a few 


years past, despatched an armed force, at mid- | 


night, to invade our shores—to board an American 
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steamer moored to our soil—to cut it from its 
moorings—to murder a part of its crew—to leave 
others for the murder of the flames—to put the 
torch to the boat, and then to send her, freighted 
with the dead bodies of our countrymen, headione 
over the cataract of Niagara;—of these things | 
speak not. No, I shall begin with the treaty signed 
at Ghent on the 24th of December, 1814. 

And now, sir, mark, as I proceed, the exact 
conformity of the facts, to the policy I have as- 
cribed to Great Britain. 

That treaty terminated the late war. Upon its 
face, it professed to consolidaie peace between the 
two countries, by providing for the adjustment of 
outstanding difficulties. From the acknowlede- 
ment of our Independence, questions of boundary 
and territorial rights had been in discussion; and, 
as it seems to have been the leading object of the 
negotiations at Ghent, to adjust those questions, 
three-fourths of the treaty, were devoted to that 
purpose. The first of these questions related to 
the rieht to certain islands in the bays of Passama- 
quoddy and Fundy; the second, to that part of the 
line of boundary, from the point where the forty- 
fifth degree of north latitude strikes the river 
[roquois, to the water communications between 
the lakes Huron and Superior; the third, to that 
part of the line from the point I have last named, 
to the northwestern point of the Lake-of-the- 
Woods. 

Now, sir, I desire that this fact should be kept 
constantly in mind, that these three were, with on¢ 
execption, the only questions of territorial right or 
boundary which had ever been started, down to the 
meeting of the negotiators at Ghent. I say, with 
one exception, and that was the question of bound- 
ary upon the line between the Lake-of-the- Woods and 
the Rocky Mountains. Let it be rembered, too, that 
this ofd question was left unsettled, unprovided fur, 
by the treaty of Ghent; and that to this old ques- 
tion, thus carefully excluded by the British nego- 
tiators, they there, in that very negotiation, added 
aA new one, also,a question of boundary. Yes; by 
them, pending that negotiation, a new claim was, 
for the first time, set forth to a hitherto, undisputed 
partof our territory—to a part of the now sovereign 
State of Maine. And, sir, in order that this new 
pretension might take an enduring form, and stand 
recorded for future dispute, the British negouators 
contrived to assign it a place upon the face of the 
treaty. Thus, in that very negotiation—a nego- 
tiation intended to terminate existing war, and 
professing to remove all causes of war in future— 
the British negotiators studiously held back one old, 
and as studiously put forward one new question of 
boundary, upon the very same line, of which the 
other questions formed a part. 

You will observe, sir, that in this connexion, I 
have called not the name of Oregon. No, this 
question, though it embraced the western end of 
the very same line, (that between the Rocky|Moun- 
tains and the Pacific Ocean,) was then, unheard of— 
unheard of, either before or during the negotiation 
at Ghent. So far from having ever hinted the ex- 
istence of such a claim, the British negotiators did 
not so much as name the country, westward of the 
mountains. And why was this? Because, by the 
rule of England’s policy, the occasion was still 
ahead, when she might hope to put forth this claim 
with better prospect of success. But of this here- 
after. For the present I must return to the nego- 
tiations at Ghent, that we may see in what manner 
the old question was excluded, and the new, put 
forward. And first, as to the old one—that of the 
line between the Lake-of-the-Woods and the moun- 
tains. From the peace of 1783, that line had been 
disputed. Three times previously to the treaty ol 
Ghent, had it been the subject of formal negotia- 
tion—in 1794, in 1803, and in 1807. In the last of 
these efforts, the negotiators on both sides had agreed 
upon the forty-ninth parallel of north latitude, as 
the line of boundary, but no convention to that 
effect, was then concluded. That question being, 
therefore, open, when the negotiators convened at 
Ghent, the American, proposed to the British, Its 
final adjustment with the other questions of bound- 
ary. And further, in order that no excuse might 
be found for excluding it, they proposed it in the 
identical form, upon which the negotiators on both 
sides, had agreed, in 1807. But no. The British 
negotiators, having determined that it should be 


_ kept out for future use, met the proposition by 
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proposing to add a condition, which they knew the 
American negotiators could not, as they did not, 
acce pt. . 
Eneland should have, through the United States 
to the Mississippi, the free right of way, and the 
free navigation of that river. 

Such were the devices by which the adjustment 
of the old question was then evaded—that of the 
line between the Lake-of-the-Woods and _ the 
mountains. 

And now, sir, let it be seen by what other de- 
vice, the new question was then got up—that of 
the line, forming the boundary of Maine. Let it 
be seen by what devices it was set down in the 
treaty of Ghent for that future negotiation, by 
which that State has since been dismembered, and 
the mountain chain which, before, we held, as a 


ainilitary barrier, against us. 


These, then, were the facts: When the necotia- | 


tions commenced, the British negotiators proposed 
to the American, that the United States should 
cede to Great Britain that part of the present State 
of Maine which formed an angle between the two 


Y 


British provinces of New Brunswick and Canada, 
in order to straighten the communications between 
hose provinces. This thev pr sed should be 
those provinces, us they propose ad snould be 


done, by a revision of the old, and hitherto undis- | 


puted boundary, as fixed by the treaty of 1782. 
By the very terms of this proposition of cession, 
the British negotiators acknowledged the right of 
the United States to the territory, which they 
sought then, to acquire. This territory had ever 
been included within our organized limits; Great 
jritain had never, up to that moment, dropped a 
hint impeaching our title or suggesting any pre- 
tension, upon her part, to an inch of that territory. 


Never had she even hinted the existence of any | 


doubt or uncertainty, as to the old boundary in 
that region. Nor did her negotiators then, at the 
commencement of the negotiations, drop sucha hint. 
But when the American negotiators treated this 
proposition for a cession of the territory, as an 
effort of the British Government to dismember the 


United States, stated their own want of authority | 


to make such cession, and declared that they 
would never, therefore, subscribe a stipulation to 
that effect: when this was done, the British nego- 
tiators, seeingtthat all prospect of obtaining the 
territory by cession, was atan end, instantly changed 
their position, and then, for the first time, claimed 
the territory for Great Britain, as a matter of right 
—as a thing to which she had always had a title. 
Then for the first time, did they set up the shame- 
less pretension, that the true line of boundary was 
not, where it had ever been known and recognised 
to be, but that it ran through that territory, so as 
to throw to Great Britain, as a matter of right, the 
identical angle which, but a few weeks before, 
they had asked our negotiators to cede, as a thing 
belonging to the United States, and desired by 
Great Britain. Under these circumstances it was, 
that our negotiators (I speak not of the wisdom of 
their conduct in this particular) so far yielded as 
to allow an article to be inserted in the treaty, pro- 
viding for the re-survey of the line. Thus, was this 
new question of boundary started at Ghent, by the 
British negotiators, and together with the old ques- 
tion, of which I have spoken, kept in reserve by 
them, for the future use of their Government in 
treating with ours. 

Here, then, it is to be remembered, that at the 
conclusion of the treaty of Ghent, two questions of 
boundary remained to be settled; one an old one, 
the other a new one; the first, that from the Lake- 
of-the-Woods to the Rocky Mountains; the sec- 
ond, that through the territory of Maine. 

And now, sir, I come to the next negotiation in 
the order of time—that which ended in the con- 
vention of 20th of October, 1818. This, too, 
had the adjustment of boundaries for its object. 
And what was the result? With a steadiness of 
purpose which system alone can give, Great Brit- 
ain again pursued, and again obtained, the desired 
end. Two questions of boundary remained unad- 
Justed when the negotiations were opened—the old 
one, and the new one of which I have spoken. 
Were both of them settled? No, sir; no. Faithful 
to herself—faithful to the unbending principles of 
her system, Great Britain found means to adjust 
the old one only, and to hold the new one still in 


This condition was, that the subjects of 


' parture from home. 
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from the Lake-of-the-Woods to the mountains was 
fixed; the other, through Maine, was lefi to a more 
auspicious hour. But was this all? By no means. 
That would have been but half the fruit of her 
policy. ‘T'oo wise to adjust both que Sstions at once, 
she was too wise also to adjust even one, without 
being ready with another to take its place. Then 
it was, therefore, that her claim to Oregon was first 
brought forth—then it was, that, as at Ghent, she 
had caused her then new claim on the line of Maine 
to be set down on the face of the treaty for after ar- 
rangement: so here, again, she caused this yet newer 
claim to Oregon to be fixed upon the face of the 
convention, hkewise, for after adjustment. Tiro 
questions, therefore, remained to be settled when 
the convention was siecned—the new one, of the 
Maine line, first started at Ghent, and since settled 


by the Ashburton treaty: and the still newer one of 


Oregon, started in this last negotiation, and perpet- 


uated to this hour, by the convention of the 6th of 


August, 1827. 

In the order of time, the next negotiation is that 
which terminated in the Ashburton treaty. And 
to this, the most important of all, I desire the es- 
pecial attention of the Senate. I desire it, because, 
in this transaction, more than in all others, the 
policy of Great Britain—that policy which has re- 
sulted so profitably to her, so disastrously to our 
interests—is displayed, not merely in the results, 
but in every feature upon the face of the corre- 
spondence. And here, in the first place, let it be 
remembered, that when this negotiation began, not 
only did the ftvo questions of boundary—that of 
Maine and that of Oregon—stand open for adjust- 
ment, but other questions, also, of the rreatest mo- 
ment. ‘These were, the question of the * Creole,’’ 
involving the safety of a large interest peculiar to 
the States of the South; the question of the ** Car- 
oline,”’ involving the integrity of our soil, and the 
violated honor of our country; the question of 
‘‘impressment and the right of search,” involving 
the freedom of the seas, the independence of our 
flag, and the security of our commerce throughout 
the world. These were the questions, every one 
of which, as well as the two questions of bound- 
ary, had been discussed between the two Govern- 
ments, but remained still open when Lord Ashbur- 
ton arrived. He came, in what character? That 
of a “Plenipotentiary of her Britannic Majesty on 
an extraordinary and special mission to the United 
States.”? He came, with what object? With an 
‘‘unfeiened desire to settle this (the Maine bound- 
ary) and all other questions of difference between 
us, (the two Governments,) on principles of con- 
ciliation and justice.” 

Such was the Minister, such the objects of his 


mission, as expressly declared by himself, in that | 


part of the correspondence with which the negotia- 
tion began. And who was the man thus commis- 
sioned by England to discharge these important 
duties in her behalf? The very man, above all 
others, best suited to the work his Government 
desired to be done. England knew full well the 
circumstances in which our Government was 
placed. She knew the interests she had at stake. 
She knew the auspicious hour had arrived to se- 
cure those interests. She knew how to select an 
agent best fitted to the exigencies of the case. Lord 
Ashburton had acquired the distinction of being 
the first merchant and banker in the world. He 
had been in the United States. Circumstances, 
peculiarly interesting to himself, had attracted his 
special attention to American affairs, and to the 
men who managed them. His habits and man- 
ners had been formed by a life of business, and 
were therefore assimilated to those of the business 
people of America. Never was a Minister more 
wisely selected. For, nothing but a plain, blunt 
business man, as he seemed to be, he was never- 
theless, fresh from a school, where all the mys- 
terious means by which diplomacy is rendered 
successful, had long been, and still are taught by 
men, who, by these means, have carried the laws 
of England around the circle of the earth. Lord 
Ashburton understood his mission. Al] the ele- 
ments, by which his suecess was to be rendered 
certain, had been put in requisition before his de- 
The British Cabinet had 
already prepared the way, which was to lead to 
the consummation of his object, They had sent 
/a war panic to the United States, in advance of his 


reserve for the future. In that convention, the line |! advent. They had no trouble to do this. It was 


a thing they had 


* 
a on 


en done before; and wall do 
again, as often as a war-panic is found the cheap- 
est means, of extortine concessions from us. How 
I will imagine the scene. 
British Minister, for Foreign 
Affairs, to have invited to his presence, a select 
few of the chief merehants and bankers of London 
and Liverpoo! engaged in American trade and 
stocks; and, therefore, connected with commercial 
houses and gtoekbrokers in our Atlant cities. I 
will imaecine h them thus: * Gentle- 
men, itis the interest of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, that her Majesty should have a part of the 
territory of Maine, in corde rto shorten the route, 
and facilitate the mareh, of her Majesty ’s armies 
to put down republican principles in her Majesty's 
Canadian provinces It is also necessary that her 
Majesty should have another part of the 
of Maine, a mountain barrier of some 


easvVv Was the process ¢ 
I will imagine the 


im to address 


1 





, 


territory 
hundred 
miles in length, which a council of her Majesty’s 
Crenerals—over whom Field Marshal the Duke of 
Wellington presided—have declared would give to 
her Majesty’s armies great advantages over the 

United States in the event of war. 
these great objects, her Majesty's Government 
have determined to send a special Minister to the 
Government of the United States. Her Maje ty’ 

Government have reason to know, by private i 

vices from that country, that the condition of affuirs 
there, is most auspicious to the policy of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. Itis material, therefore, that 
her Maj sty’s Minister should depart on his mis 

sion as soon as practicable; but itis even more 


To obtain 


important, to the success of his mission, that, pre 
viously to his departure, the apprehension of a war 
with England should be impressed upon the Govern- 
ment of the United States. With this view, steps 
have already been taken, as you must have per- 
ceived, to have it announced, through the principal 
journals of Lendon and Liverpool, in the service 
of her Majesty’s Government, that her Majesty's 
Government was making extraordinary prepara- 
tions for war, by land and sea—that great activity 
was observable in her Majesty’s dock-yards, in 
the preparation and armament of ships for sea, 
peculiarly adapted to distant service—that a large 
fleet had already put to sea, apparently destined to 
the coast of America—that the Admiralty Board 
had for weeks held daily sessions—that several 
regiments of her Majesty’s troops had been ordered 
from the West Indies to her Majesty’s provinces 
in America—that every precaution had been taken 
to increase and strengthen her Majesty’s fortifica- 
tions and garrisons in those provinces—and that 
all these preparations were understood to be made 
in consequence of the threatening aspect which 
the Maine boundary discussion between the two 
countries had unhappily assumed—a state of things 
which had already greatly affected stocks and ex- 
change, and increased the rate of insurance on all 
vessels envaged in the American trade. The an- 
nouncement of these matters you have, no doubt, 
seen in these journals; but as these journals do not 
circulate in America, it is indispensable to the in- 
terests of her Majesty’s Government, that the same 
matters should be announced in the leading jour- 
nals of the principal cities in that country, partic- 
ularly New York and Boston. It is likewise of 
creat moment to her Majesty’s Government, that, 
in addition to this announcement, those American 


journals should strongly depict the horrors and 


serious consequences of such a war. In a word, 
it is necessary thus to act through those American 


journals, first, upon the apprehensions of the com- 


mercial, and other great interests, on the seaboard, 
and next, through those interests, upon the appre- 
hensions of the American Government itself. You 
now understand the policy of her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment; and as Lord Ashburton, her Majesty’s 
Minister, will depart to America within a very few 
months, and, also, inasmuch as it is deemed vitally 
important to the interests of her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, that these effective impressions should 
be made upon the Government of the United States 
prior to his arrival there, it is the especial desire 
of her Majesty’s Government that each of you, 
ventlemen, should immediately communicate with 
your respective houses, agents, and business asso- 
ciates, in Ameriea, and especially in the cities of 
New York and Boston, instructing them to impart 
to all the public journals in their interest, and 
within their influence, the proper tone, in accord- 
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anee with what you are now advised is the pe licy 
of her Maiesty’s Government.”’ 
These were the means, and these only, to which, 


if was necessary for the Brit h Cabinet to resort, 


) order to vet up a war-panic, on this side of the 


Atlantic, in advance of Lord Ashburton’s arrival, 
And what, sir, was the fact? Tor months before 
he reached our shores, the leading papers of our 
hoard cities began to send forth one wild shriek 

of horror at the idea of a war with England. The 
cry W mstantly repeated by the presses of a kin- 
dred character throuewhout the interior. Many 
and mighty were the armaments which, we were 
told, Eneland was preparing avainst us, by land 
nd sen Commerce, it wae iid, was to be swept 
mm the ocean—cities laid in ashes—the whole 

{ of the land wade de slate, dall the count 
enuoite of the world were to be concen- 
trated upon our devoted country, if we did not 
yield to the demands of Eneland. The expendi- 
ture of such a war, in money and in lite, were 
footed up in columns of frightful figures, and dis- 
pl ved to ou people and Government a ymmany 
litional reasons why we should surrender to 

I rland such part of our native soil, a he micht 
think proper to exact, To bi irc, it Ws know? 
that all branches of the Gove ment, and the Sen 
ate, by a unanimous vote, had declared onr title 
to be perfect to the whole territory hn question; to 
be sure, it was known that all branches of the 
Crovernme it had sworn to upport the Co fit 
tion; to be sure, it was known that the Constitu- 
tion forbade the dismemberment of the State of 
Moai mw, by ivrender of a territory win h lay 
within her acknowledged lin no matter for all 
til no matter for rigiuts, for honor, for oaths, 
for the Constitution England wanted the terrt- 
tory, that was enough. And, therefore, the publie 


man who dared even to hesitate in the surrender 
of his native soil to a foreign monarch, was de- 
nounced and reviled by these presses, as though 
fidelity to one’s 
aa dass : . 7 
an virtue Was alone to be found in pernury and 
ure on. 


oath and country was a crime, 


Thus, then, all thines beine ready—the war- 
panic the bloody humbue having been skilfully 
eonjared up in the United States, and so timed as 
to strike the two Houses of Coneress at thesvery 
moment of their meeting—the departure of Lord 
Ashburton for America was duly announced in 
the London and Liverpool papers, and the an- 
nouncement duly repeate din those of our e stern 
cities, England, we were told—unambitious, 
just, generous England—influenced solely by the 
pious desire to maintain the peace of the world, 
and to promote the sacred cause of civilization and 
reli ion, h { ora iously condesce nded to se nd us 
a messenver of pence - and, therefore, that Lord 
A hburton woul | he furnishe d with ple bary powers 
to select sneh parts of the State of Maine as her 
Majesty Victoria the First desired to possess, 
Upon this announcement, real joy took the place 
of affected terror upon the features of those, who 
had been the instruments of the war-nanie impos- 
ture. ‘Their eyes tarned toward the ocean, burn- 
ed to catch the first climpse of the honor-burdened 
bark, which had been despatched to our shores, 
with this especial minister of pe ice, and gazing, 
now in this direction, now in that, they were be- 
ginning even to rebuke the sluecard elements, 
when all at once, that bark rose into view. Lord 
Ashburton had arrived. ‘They hailed his advent, 
as that of one, who had come to reseue an other- 
wise ruined world. They followed him whither- 
soever he went, obsequious to his beck. On his 
side, his lordship, fully understanding this farce 
of the war-npanic party, and knowing that the 
policy of his Cabinet required him to act out his 
partin the plot, threw into his face the alternating 
light of hope and gloom of despair. Unoffending 
in his manners to any, he was gay or grave, gentle 
orabrupt by turns, and concealing, under appa- 
rent frankness, the quiet craft of an old diploma- 
ust, he expressed in his bearing, equally, a solici- 
tude for peace and an apprehension of war. 

At length the hour for action had arrived. Lord 
Ashburton came to the capital. On our part, the 
wise man of the East, [Mr. Webster,] then in the 
State Department, was commissioned, by the Pres- 
ident, to cut the State of Maine in two, and to de- 
liver over to her Majesty’s Minister such portion, 


as her Majesty desired. ‘The process and the form 
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of delivery was to be styled a negotiation, in order 
might seem to the world, that our Secretary 
hac least talked some litle about the matter, 
before he agreea to the surrender. His lordship 
and our Ss 


' 


tary were not strangers. They had 
met in London before. “ They knew each other,’’ 


‘© both for good and ill.”?? They knew each other’s 
' 


re 


objects, and dispositions, and had, therefore, no 


i 


difficulty in agreeing not to keep protocols or written 
memoranda of the transactions, upon which they 
were about to enter, This point being settled, they 
proceeded, 
~ Bat. inasmuch as it had been the policy of Ene- 
land, first to get up a war-panic In the United 
States, that the mission might come with the 
rreater effect, as being the only means of maintain- 
Inf penee, It Was necessary to the snecess of her 
dunlicity that the Minister should, at the outset of 
the negotiation, prefess to have full powers to settle 
all the outstanding questions of dispute, between 
the two countries. ‘This profession was necessa- 
sion was declared to be a mission of 
e; and because, if a part only of the questions 
were settled, equally dangerous causes of war 
might remain in the balance. Lord Ashburton 
did, therefore, in his first note to Mr. Webster, 
dated at Washington, June 12, 1842, make this 


ry, as the m 


profession of full powers, in the following clear and 
mphati lan rage: 
‘The very friendly and cordial reece ption given by you, 


sir, as well as by all the aunthoritics of vour Government, to 
the assurance that my mission here, by mv sovercign, has 
been determined by an unfeigned desire to seftle this, and all 
ther questions of difference, between us on principles of 
conciliation and justice, forbid me to anticipate the possibil 
ity of the fuilure of our endeavors, applied with sincerity to 
tits purpose. ’ 

These full powers, thus professed by the British 
Minister, were fully recognised by Mr. Webste fs 
in his first note responsive to that Minister, dated 
at Washington, June 17, 1842, and which opens 
with the following words: 

‘Lord Ashburton having been charged by the Qneen’s 
Goverament with fall powers to negoticte and settle all mit- 


ters in discussion between the United States and England,”? 
& 


ae. 

And here, sir, let it again he remembered, that 
the ** questions of difference,” these ‘* matters in 
discussion,’’ were five in number: the ** Maine 
boundary,’’ the ‘* Oregon,’’ the ‘* Creole,’’ the 
‘Caroline,’ and the * impressment and right of 
search:” the second of which presented a no less 
dangerous cause of quarrel than the first, and the 


last one of all being the very same question, out of | 


which the former war between the two countries 
had grown. Well, sir, Lord Ashburton had come 
avowedly on a mission of peace, and it was to se- 
cure that grent object, by the adjustment of all these 
questions, that he, at the outset of the negotiations, 
‘ dto have the amplest powers. Were these 
all settled?) No,sir. But, on the contrary, every 
question was evaded and thrown out of the neco- 
tiation, except the single question of the Maine 
boundary; and that, too, whilst another matter— 
the African squadron—a matter wholly alien to the 
professed business of his mission, and about which 
there never had been, nor ever could be any dispute, 
was made a part of the treaty, at the instance of the 
British Minister. Why was this?) Why was it, 
that this minister of peace, with full powers to settle 
all, left unsettled, four of the five questions—two 
equally pregnant with causes of war? Was it be- 
cause our Government was unwilling to settle 
everything, and thus to dispel every cloud that 
overhung the future? No, sir. For in the corre- 
spondence, it appears that Mr. Webster professed 
his readiness to settle a!/, because he knew that the 
American people were fully aware that their inter- 
ests demanded that all, or none, of those difficulties 
should be settled at the same time. « This was a 
secret known also to England, and therefore Lord 
Ashburton, in accordance with the perfidious pol- 
icy of his Government, resolved that, in the end, 
but one question should be settled, whilst profess- 
ing, in the beginning, the power and readiness to 
settle all. When, therefore, he had obtained of 
Mr. Webster a surrender of as much of the State 
of Maine as England thought proper to demand, 
and an agreement that a large part of our navy 


should be withdrawn from the protection of our 


prote sse 


own shores, and, at the cost of half a million of | 


dollars annually to our people, sent to rot upon the 


coast of Africa, he suddenly stopped, laid down 
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his pen, threw himself back in his chair, and sai 
‘* fT am done.’’ + 
Done, my lord? I am done. My lord, the 
**Creole?”’ O, in regard to that, on reflection, we 
will let that stand over. But, my lord, the ** Caro. 
line?” ‘True, true, yes, well, so, suppose we just 
let that pass. The *impressment and right of 
search?’? my lord. Indeed, that ts complicated 
My lord, the Oregon territory? Ah! in regard to 
all these things, I have no powers. No powers, my 
lord? None. : 
Such, Mr. President, we may imagine, from the 
corresponderee, to have been the seene of this 
negotiation; such was the beginning, progress, and 
end of this miserable farce—this great mission of 
humanity and peace—a mission, whose professed 
object was, to remove all causes of that terrible 
war, which we were assured would otherwise 
break upon the world, and put to hazard the whole 
system of civilization. It was this mission that 
ended in the settlement of one question by conce- 
ding to England all she demanded, and the nost- 
ponement of at Jeast fro others, equally fruitful in 
causes of quarrel and of war. The treaty was 
sent to the Senate. The war-panic here induced 
its ratification. Lord Ashburton put it into his 
portfolio, and hastened to the presence of her 
Majesty, with the consciousness of having, duri 
a single campaign of six months in our capital, 
unaided by anything that belongs to an army, 
conquered for England, more of our territory, than 
all her arms could have conquered in a century, 
The Queen smiled, and ratified the treaty. She 
had cut a piece of our territory out of the side 
of our Constitution—not, indeed, by the sword, 
but by the yet sharper edge of negotiation. Her 
Ministers and statesmen, in full Parliament assem 
bled, then proudly exulted in the display of a 
map, marked by the hand of an English King, to 
prove that they had obtained, without price, with- 
out blood, by the mere means of a_ bullying 
negotiation, a territory from us, to no one inch of 
which had she any right whatever. The fact 
went forth to the world. The war-panic—the 
instrument with which England had worked—was 
found to have been a miserable humbug. The 
men who, on this side of the Atlantic, had been 
her agents in getting it up, sought to excuse their 
conduct, by impudently declaring that the territory 
surrendered was of litde or no value. 

Once more, I desire the Senate to remember, 
that I am seeking to prove England’s policy to be, 
the settlement of but one difficulty at a time, the 
adjournment of all others to the future, and the 
resort to a war-panic, in every instance, as the 
best means of extorting concessions from us. 
With the same view, I proceed. 

The Ashburton treaty was signed, in this capital, 
on the ninth of August, and ratified in London on 
the thirteenth of October, eighteen hundred and 
forty-two. By that treaty, England had secared a 
part of Maine. That object was obtained—that 
work done. What next? Why, sir, on the fifth 
day after the ratification of the treaty which gav 
her that territory, she instructed Mr. Fox, her then 
Minister at Washington, to commence negotiations 
with our Government about the Oregon territory; 
and in those very instructions, Lord Aberdeen tells 
Mr. Fox that Lord Ashburton had been * furnished 
with specific and detailed instructions with respect to 
the treatment of this point of difference between the two 
Governments,” —that is, the Oregon question. Here, 

then, it seems that Lord Ashburton refused to set- 
tle the Oregon dispute in connexion with that of 
the Maine boundary, in obedience to the specific 
and detailed instructions of his Government. 
Either so, or he violated those instructions by 
excluding that matter. Which did he do? This 
question is answered in the same despatch to Mr. 
Fox, in which he is told that, Lord Ashburton had 
| brought the negotiations with which he was 1n- 
structed fo a satisfactory issue.’’ Yes, sir, he had 
obeyed his instructions in keeping out the Oregon 
question. To have disobeyed, would have been 
fatal to him. For no culprit, however guilty, 
stands less chance for impunity than the English 
Minister who disregards the orders of his Govern- 
ment. ThatGovernment, which conquers equally 
by negotiation and arms, exacts equal subordina- 
tion from her dipolomatists and generals. When, 
therefore, Lord Ashburton, at the beginning of his 
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| conference with Mr. Webster, declared that he had 
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full powers to settle all the questions in dispute, 
and, at the conelusion, declared that he had no 
ower to settle any but one, that of the Maine 
boundary, he did but repeat the detailed and specific 
instructions of hisGovernment. He did but carry 
out England’s system of diplomatic duplicity and 
trickery. If I am asked, what object England 
could have had in refusing to adjust, at the same 
time, more than one difficulty with us, my answer 
is ready: it was, to give effect to the war-panic 
upon our Government. To illustrate this, let it be 
recollected that when the Ashburton negotiation 
opened, there were, to say nothing of the cases of 
«the Creole’? and ‘‘the Caroline,’ three great 
questions in dispute—the Maine boundary, the 
Oregon boundary, and the impressment and right 
of search. ‘These three questions, taken together, 
involved the interests, and, therefore, excited the 
feelings, of the whole American people. The whole 


East, felta more immediate interest in the question | 


of Maine, because it was more local, to the East. 
The whole West, felt a more immediate interest 
in the question of Oregon, because it was more 
jocal, to the West. The whole Atlantic front, as 
well as the whole interior, felt a wide-spread na- 
tional interest in the question of impressment and 
search, because It was national and wide-spread in 
England knew this; she knew that so 
many and such great interests, stretching all over 
the Union, and addressing themselves to every 
section, would band together the whole mass of 
the people, of every condition, vocation, and sec- 
tion, in their defence. She knew, that, if, in a 
single negotiation, and all at once, she undertook, 
by one of her war-panics, to frighten this whole 


jts effects. 


nation into a surrender of so many and such com- | 


prehensive interests, she would have war indeed, 
and such a war as would eventually lop off the 
North American limb of her empire. She under- 
stood all this, and therefore divided these questions, 
by lines of local interests, in order to divide the peo- 
ple, the feelings, and the energies of this nation, by 
the same lines; and thus to bring her war-panic 
to bear upon those sections of the Union, which 


might suppose they had a greater interest in the | 


preservation of peace, than in the one remote sec- 
tional question about which the war was threatened. 
She knew that the Maine territory lay in one cor- 
ner of the Union, and thought that the other sec- 


tions might, under the threat of war, be induced | 


to acquiesce in its surrender, for the sake of peace. 
Whether she judged rightly or not, the treaty will 
tell. She knew also, that the Oregon territory lies 
in the opposite corner, four thousand miles from 
the first. She expects the same result, by the 
same means, in regard to this. These are the rea- 
sons why she has, in her negotiations, separated 
these questions, as she ever has all former ques- 
tions in dispute between the two countries. To 
divide our interests by time and space, and to con- 
quer them one at atime, by the aid of a war-panic, 
in each case, is her system. ‘To unite all our in- 
terests, and by the Union of all our people, to 


defend them all at once, should have been ours. | 


But it has not. 
in five days after England obtained it, by diplomatic 
duplicity and the terrors of a war-panic, she order- 
ed her Minister to get Oregon, by the same means. 
When that is done, if done it shall be, she may 
then take up the question of impressment and 


search, should she have no other claim of territory 
ready to put forth. 


The Maine territory is lost; and | 


Sir, in thus permitting England to divide our | 


strength by lines of local interests, and to conquer 
those interests, one by one, because of our unwil- 
lingness to hazard a war in their separate defence, 
we shamefully disregard the great object of our 
I ederal Union, and the obligation it imposes. 
Phat Union was formed with reference, mainly, 
to dangers of aggression from abroad, and chiefly, 
from England herself. 
Whole of our interests might be successfully pro- 
tected, as our Revolution was achieved, by the 
Joint efforts of the whole people, in the defence of 


each one of those interests, regardless of their sep- 
arate locality. 


It was formed, that the | 


Yes, sir, it was to guard against the anticipated | 
dangers from abroad, and chiefly from England, | 


that this Federal Union was formed. The Amer- 
ican colonies were the first part of her empire to 


divide, with her, the commerce of the world, and, 
by the example of its institutions, to undermine 
the whole regal system. ‘The men of the Revolu- 
tion understood all this. They saw, in the new 
relations which these States must, as free States, 
necessarily bear to monarchal Europe, and espe- 
cially to Great Britain, that she at least, smarting 
under the humiliating dismemberment of her em- 
pire, which she had warred so long, and at such 
cost of life and treasure, to prevent, would ever 
remain hostile to those States, and therefore seek 
every opportunity to cripple them, when that might 
be done, with impunity. It was the prime object 
of the States, to meet and repel these dangers, by 
their union in the Federal compact. But of what 
use is this compact if, instead of every section 
standing forward to support the interest of each, 
when threatened from abroad, all, save the section 
whose interests are exposed, stand off, and leave 
those interests to be sacrificed? But, what is yet 
worse than this, such an abandonment of the en- 
dangered interests of one Siate, by the others, 
leaves those interests without any defence what- 
ever. For, by the very terms of the compact, 
which makes it the duty of all the States to guard, 
jointly, the interests of each, against foreign 
wrongs, the power of each State to enforce even 
its most sacred rights, separately, by war, is ex- 
pressly taken away. What was the fact with 
regard to Maine? Great Britain first asked the 
Federal Government to cede to her a part of that 
territory: the Government refused. Great Britain 
then claimed it as a right, and threatened war; the 
Government, to buy peace, surrendered it. Maine 
had to yield, because the Government refused to 
defend her soil, by war, if necessary, and because 
the Constitution forbade her to defend it herself, 
by war. Had Maine never become a member of 
the Union, she would have had the right of war, 
for the defence of her territory. As it was, she 
had not. And thus, the very fact, that, by the 
Federal compact, the other States had agreed to 
aid, jointly, in her defence, by war, if necessary, 
upon condition that she would surrender the right, 
separately, to defend herself, by the same means, 
left her, practically, without any defence at all. 
This was not the fault of the Constitution, but of 
those who were entrusted with the administration 
of its powers. Great Britain, ever armed herself, 
and knowing that the safety of every country, as 
a whole, depends upon its readiness to defend its 
smallest and remotest parts, knew, also, that ours 
was a country unprepared for war, and whose 
opposite parts were separated afar from each other, 

By the threat of war upon all the parts, unpre- 
pared for it as they were, she hoped to make it the 
apparent interest of most of them, to purchase 
peace, by surrendering the interests of the others. 
By separating, for these reasons, Maine from Ore- 
gon, in the negotiations, she has obtained the ter- 
ritory of the former, and will, by the same diplo- 
macy and threats, obtain that of the latter, if this 
Government shall again show, that it feels the fear 
of England more than its own obligations of self- 
defence. 

3ut why this fear? Is it because it has any 
sound foundation in England’s strength, or our 
weakness? No. If foundation it has at all, it 
exists only in that over-appreciation of her, and 
under-appreciation of ourselves, arising from a cer- 
tain morbid admiration of her institutions, and a 
certain morbid indifference to our own. If, indeed, 
she be so powerful, that is the best of reasons, 
why we should show that we fear her not; for it is 
the very fact of our apparent fear that invites her 
to aggression. 

But, sir, this fear is groundless. England ma 
continue to threaten, as she ever has, and ever will, 
so long as we continue to béfieve her threats, and 
therefore, concede her demands. Yet I boldly affirm 
that she will not, because she dare not, all other State 


| reasons aside, make war, single-handed, against the 


revolt. She beheld, in their independence, the || 


uprising of a mighty rival, which threatened to || calculations, no government more than hers, ever , 


United States, for the Oregon territory. This is my 
roposition. I say she dare not. Notthat I suppose 
a people timid, for no man is braver than a well- 
fed Englishman, except a better-fed American. 
But I say she dare not, because forbidden by those 
prudential reasons which ever govern her sagacious 
councils, as govern they ever do the councils of 
the truly brave. 
Mercantile in its objects, and, therefore, in its 


| strongly and deeply. 
| royal coalition to arrest those principles, England 
| became the head of the ancient system, threatened 


balanced, with greater care, the perils to be met 
and the cost of the enterprise, against the chances 
of success and the value of the object. I say she 
dare not, because of the naked baselessness of 
her claim, the perilous condition of her empire, 
and the hazard to which it would be exposed, of 
wreck and ruin, in a contest with a government 
three thousand miles remote, and which, if we did 
but know it, ean, in such a cause, by the single 
blast of a bugle, start a million of armed freemen 
to their feet 

These, sir, are the opinions IT entertain; and 1 
shall procee d to make them rood, by an exhibition 
of the elements of relative streneth, found in the 
condition of the two countries. This I deem ne- 
cessary, in order to break the spell of that feeling 
by which the United States, as a jumor offspring, 
has so long been held in subordination to England, 
as the semior and parent nation. I deem it neces- 
sary, in order to present my country to herself, as 
she really is, not as an inferior Power, humbly 
lagging behind her superiors, but as one holding 
the first place in the modern system of the world, 
and by her institutions, her position on the 
her immense extent, her vast resources 
and 


lobe, 
> mate rial 
moral, her commerce, the number, freedom, 
intelligence, energy, happiness, and glory of her 
people, leading it on to that social regeneration, 
which premises the delivery of mankind from the 
miseries of antiquated monarchy. 1 deem it ne- 
cessary, in order that my countrymen may be made 
to feel who they are, and what they are, as citizens 
of the great tepublic. I deem it necessary, in 
order that they may feel, as they have a right to 
feel, that to be an American citizen, is to enjoy the 
proudest privilege the world has to give; that feel- 
Ing thus, they may stand erect, in all the pride of 
this great privilege, ready, each man of them, to 
defend the honor and glory of his country, as 
things sacred to himself. 

How stand we, then, in the contrast with Old 
England? The line which separates her and us, 
is the line which separates the past from the pres- 
ent—the old, from the new state of the world. 
The social principles, which, originating in our 
Revolution, spread through Europe, drew that line 
By taking the lead in the 


by their progress, as this Republic became the 


| head of the new, as being the source of their origin. 


Thus, the two Governments stand confronting 
each other—the one having the old decaying sys- 
tem of hereditary power, with its abuses, to de- 
fend—the other, the new and onward system of 
elective authority, with its freedom to protect. 
Disguise it, therefore, as we may, these two Gov- 
ernmentsare, by the resistless force of events, placed 
in antagonist relations to each other in a struggle, 
which nothing human can prevent—a struggle des- 
tined to throw society backwards or forwards, as 
the case may be, with a shock that must unsettle 
the foundations of the one, or the other of those 
systems. And, sir, the two nations are brought 
more immediately into conflict, by that commercial 
rivalry which makes the American shores of the 
Pacific, so desirable to each, and which lies at the 
bottom of the pending difficulty between them. It 
is in this commercial rivalry of the two leading 
nations of the old and of the new systems, that the 
great contest has begun, which involves their po- 
litical destinies. For, sir, it is commerce, which 
now regulates the international relations of the 
world. It is upon commerce, that the new code 
of the law of nations is based. It was upon com- 
merce, that the British empire was founded. It is 


| by commercial monopoly alone, that it can be sus- 


tained. Itis the danger to which that monopoly 


| is exposed, from other nations, and chiefly, from 
| the United States, which renders the British em- 


pire more precarious, at this day, than ever before, 
and feebler, by far, than any other of the old lead- 
ing monarchies of Europe. Yes, sir, notwith- 
standing, I am aware that in doing so, I place my- 


| self in opposition to the universal conviction of 


men, in both Europe and America, I nevertheless, 
boldly affirm, that the British empire is, at this 
very hour, not the most powerful, but the feeblest 
and the least to be dreaded, of all those Govérn- 
ments. I say so, because such is her internal con- 
dition, arising from the shock already given to her 
commercial monopoly, that she, of all those Gov- 
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ernments, is the only one, to which a single great 
reverse of fortune at arms, and especially at sea, 
niust prove utterly destructive. ‘That commercial 
upon which her empire depends, has 
heen extended and upheld solely by commercial 
wires, a id Ww d ; ; 


monopoly 


oomed, therefore, to decline with 
the crmpire af elf, as soon as the means of prose- 
such wars, were diminished by internal ex- 
haustion, or their success obstructed by the in- 
creased means of the balance of the world. ‘The 
lyrench Convention, even before the close of the 
last century, fully understood this secret of her 
strength, and of her weakness, and the creat man 
who soon after succeeded to the eovernment of 
by ume convicuon, attempted 
her overthrow, by closing upon her, all the ports 


of urope, He failed, not because he had mis 


inee, acting upon the 


nidered the trie pomtl of att ick, but because eu- 
rope, mantfacturine nothine for 


herself, was, 
therels 


re,in no condition to dispense with Eenelish 


commoditie He failed, because a great commer- 
cial revoluti nm, Which carned w ith ita tot il chanee 


ii the habits and modes of life amone men, was a 


thine, not to be sudde niy elle ected, by the abrupt 
mandate of armed power, It was a thin 


iw to be ac- 
complished only by time, peace, artisan-skill, and 
ThAaritime enterprise, 


Yet, did the armed efforts of 
ky uce, by exhausting the resources of England, by 


entailing, through all comine time, a merciless tax 


upon her labor, to meet the interest on a debt, that 
ean never be paid or diminished, prepare the way 
for that * continental system,.’’? which subse quent 
peace, with its arts 


and its instruments, has been 
ailently enforcing 


against her. ‘The fall of Nanpo- 
leon threw back into the mass of produ tive labor, 
millions of men, from the fields of battle: cleared 
the ocean of commercial obstructions: cave being to 
capital, to manufactures, and navieation, throuh- 
out KE rope, as means oft repan ing the waste, ocea- 
sioned by war, and thus made every nation, which 
had before been a consumer of British products, a 
producer of its own consumption, and, with its 
surplus, a competitor with her, in the open market 
of the world. Thus, has peaec accomplished 
against her, what war alone, could not. Thus, are 
the effects of the French Revolution, now found in 
the treasury of England. ‘They are seen in a debt, 
the mere interest on which impo es upon her fam- 
ishing people, an annual tax of $€130.000.000. 
They are heard in the distressful ery of those peo- 
ple, for bread. Thus, too, has it become the in- 
terest, as it is the abrity and disposition, of the 
nations which formerly learued with her. in sus- 
taining her commercial monopoly against the efforts 
of France, now to league against her, in breaking 
down that monopoly, by partic ipating, themselves, 
in the work and traffic of the world, and by the 
disruption of that colonial system, on which ber 
commercial ascendency depends, Conscious of 
this—-conscious of her dancer, trom domestic con- 
vulsions, provoked by taxed starvation—conscious 
of her danger, in the remote parts of her 
from the ambition of her rivals 
instincts which ever 


‘mpire, 
4, as, also, from those 
prompt colonies to revolt 
against a declining parent authority —conscious of 
; 


} 
Lest 


, England sternly resolves to brave the peril; 
and, armed against the world, she goes forth, with 
fire and sword, to open new highways for her com- 
merce in the East, that she may postpone, yet 
longer, the catastrophe which awaits her. For this 
reason it is, that she turns her cannon also upon 
the States of South America. For the same rea- 
son it is, that she now seeks, by the possession of 
Oregon, to extend her sway upon the American 
front of the Pacific Ocean; because, if successful, 
she not only adds positive strength to herself, but, 
by our loss of that region, subtracts positive 
strength from us—the most dangerous of her ri- 
vals, commercially and politically. The most dan- 
gerous, commercially, because, with one-fourth of 
the world’s whole tonnage already in our posses- 
sion, We promise soon to hold the one half of it; 
because, also, with a country vast and various in 
extent and reSources—of an unlimited seacoast, 
and numberless harbors—with a close proximity 
to Mexico, to the West Indies, to South Ameri- 
ea—with afiiliating institutions—with the great 
siaple of cotton—with the means to manufacture 

that large article of consumption, in the warm cli- 

mates of those countries—-with a heavy demand, 

en our part, for their products in exchange—be- 

cause, | say, with these things in our favor, and !! 
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aided by the mighty energies of this great people, 
we bid fair soon to drive her from all those mar- 
kets, and take sole possession of the Auantic seas. 

Yes, sir, the most dangerous politically, not 
only because powerful ourselves—we are the most 
secure, by the absence of powerful neighbors—but 
because the contiguity of her colonial possessions, 
renders it easy for us to wrench off that large por- 
tion of her empire, and thus to give the signal to 
Russia and France, to do the same with her East 
India and Asiatic dependencies. 

But when, sir, Lam told, as I shall be, that Eng- 
land has a larger navy than we, and would, there- 
fore, prove the moré power rful in aconflict with us, 
L admit the fact, but dispute the conclusion. The 
combative power of a nation consists, not in the 
number of its euns alone, but, alsoy in its relation 
to the system of the world around it, and in its 
own social condition. Nor is that power to be 
viewed in the abstract, as so much positive force; 
but, on the contrary, is to be considered in com- 
parison with the power of its adversary, with the 
object to be defended, and with the pressure of the 
necessity for such defence. If Great Britain has 
many guns, she has also to scatter them around 
the world, for the defence of many colonies—colo- 
nies always threatened by rival nations, threatened 
with colonial revolt, and the loss of any consider- 
able portion of which, would contract the circle of 
her commerce, unsettle her public and private 
credit, close her factories, turn out yet more of her 
laborers to starve, and, by bankruptcy and famine, 
provoke civil revolution. For, sir, her whole Sys- 
tem, both internally and externally, is already 
stretched to its utmost tension. It ean bear noth- 
ing more. Externally, it cannot be relaxed or 
contracted by the loss of colonies, without ruin. 
Nor can her internal condition be relieved from the 
pressure of taxes, by even the temporary suspen- 
sion of the dividends upon her debt, because, the 
debt being domestic, the dividends are the chief 
support of a million, and the sole support of not 
less, perhaps, than two hundred thousand of her 
own subjects, who have no alternative between 
those dividends and famine. 

And now, sir, mark the precarious condition of 
her colonies, independently of all danger from the 
ambition of her rivals. Those dependencies are 
in number, (Lf speak upon British official authori- 
ty,) beside the United Kingdoms, no less than 
seventy, embracing an aggregate population of one 
hundred and thirty millions of souls, of whom, but 
two millions and a fraction belong to the white 
European race, and all the mighty balance of 

vhom, having been subdued by her arms, and ex- 
asperated by oppression, stand ready to revolt, 
upon the first prospect of success. Of these two 
millions and a half of European whites, all, save 
six hundred thousand only, are to be found in her 
North American possessions, leaving but the latler 
number, scattered through, and to keep in subjec- 
tion, the whole residue of an hundred and twenty- 
eight millions of human beings, whom she has re- 
duced to her sway, throughout her other colonial 
dependencies. What a spectacle is here! One- 
eighth part of the whole race of man, held in sub- 
jection by the presence of less than a million of stran- 
gers, and by the terror of a distant Government, 
itself menaced with destruction, both by civil dis- 
cord and ambitious neighbors. Can such a state 
of things long exist? Impossible. Nature admits 
not, of such disproportions. 

On the other hand, what colonies have we to 
defend? Not one. Her empire, composed of frag- 
ments separated afar from each other, and all from 
the parent isle, ‘‘environed with a wilderness of 
seas,’’ and beset with every variety of danger, pre- 
sents nothing but one vast image of distended im- 
becility. Our RepnMlic, on the contrary, great in 
eXtent, yet compact by the contiguity of its parts, 
freed from the presence of dangerous neighbors, 
and covered by a contented people, exhibits on this 
side of the north pole, what Russia does on the 
other—a Power, by its magnitude, formidable to 
all, yet, from position, assailable by none. For 
this reason it is, that | pronounce our navy greater, 
relatively to the necessity for its use, than hers; 
because, whilst hers must be seattered wherever 
she has a colony exposed, ours has but one shore 

to evard, and that shore lined by a million of armed 


men, who, in defending it, defend their own homes, |! 


families, and laws. 
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So true, sir, is this my conclusion, that whe ny 
by her refusal to evacuate Malta, she had violated 
the treaty of Amiens, and provoked a renewal of 
the war with France; when, in consequence, her 
soil, yes, her very being, was threatened with jy 
vasion, and when, in this extremity, she was cor- 
pelled to ery aloud for all her sons to defend her— 
yet even then, she was unable to colleet into he; 
own channel a naval armament equal to that which 
her great enemy had found means to create and to 
bring into that channel, within the three years after 
the destruction of the French navy at the battle of 
the Nile. It was then, and for that reason, Env. 
land ealled back to her aid her war minister, My. 
Pitt. It was for that reason that he, immediately 
upon his second accession to power, demanded of 
Parliament, and received, a grant of twelve mil- 
lions of dollars, as a secret-service fund, with which 
he subsidized the half of Europe into a coalition 
against France, and thus, drawing off Napoleon 
from the channel to the field of Austerlitz, compe! 

led him there to battle, instead of upon her own 
soil, for the empire of the world. Nor would this 
have saved her from after invasion, but for the 
fortune of her heroic Nelson at Trafalgar, where 
he destroyed the new navy of her enemy. 

But, sir, it is said by everybody, and believed by 
the thoughtless, that steam navigation has increased 
the relative naval power of England. ‘This I deny; 
and affirm, on the contrary, that it has diminished 
that power, first, by dispensing with one-half 
the seamen hitherto required for the direction of 
the same amount of maritime force, and secondly, 
by rendering England herself more assailable from 
the continent than she ever was before. 

Sir, the naval power of a nation depends upon 
the number of its seamen, and that, upon its com- 
mercial navigation. Conscriptions, as in France, 
enlistments, as in England, volunteer enrolments, 
as with us, may promptly bring armed men into 
the field, whom a single campaign will perfect in 
all the discipline of veteran soldiers. ‘To do this, 
nothing but money, and the authority of regular 
voverment, are required. Not so with seamen. 
They are to be created, before collected together. 
No money, no public authority, can man a fleet 
upon the sudden outbreak of war, if navigation has 
not provided seamen before. The half ofa lifetime 
spent in the experience of the winds and the waves, 
is essential to the production of these. If, there- 
fore, at the beginning of war, a nation has but a 
limited commerce, the number of its seamen must 
be limited, and limited also, must be its means of 
manninganavy. Under the old system, there fore, 
the great superiority of England over others in com- 
merce and navigation, gave her a corresponding 
superiority in that description of force, which noth- 
ing but commerce and navigation could produce. 
If, for instance, we suppose, what was really the 
fact, that at the commencement of the war whi h 
followed the peace of Amiens, England had a for- 
eien commerce four times greater than that of 
France, she was, for that reason, able to man a 
navy four times as large as herenemy. Nor, was 
it in the power of France, had she possessed four 


| times the revenues of England, to have overcome 


that disparity of naval power, because money 
alone could create no seamen; and because, in all 
the world beside, there was then not enough, had 
she enlisted them all, to give her a naval equality 
with England. But under the new system, this 
state of things no longer exists. By the aid of 
steam in navigation, one-half the seamen hitherto 
required to direct a given amount of floating force, 
is now all-sufficient for the same object. And now, 
therefore, a nation, having of her own but a limited 
commerce and number of seamen, may supply the 
deficiency from the navigation of other countries. 
This she can do, because, whilst the aggregate ot 
the world’s commerce and seamen has been creatly 
increased, the aggregate demand of war, for that 
description of men, has been diminished at least 
one-half, leaving a surplus, above the requisitions 
of war, still to the peaceful pursuits of commercia 
navigation—a fact, which must greatly lessen the 
former interruptions occasioned by war, to the 
commercial intercourse of all nations. It follows, 
therefore, that England has lost one-half ot that 
relative advantage, at sea, which she before enjoy- 
ed over other nations, by her superiority in that de- 
scription of force, with which the money of others 
sould not then, but now can, fully supply them. 
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But again, I have said that steam navigation had 
diminished the relative naval power of England, 
also in this: that it had rendered her more assail- 
able at home. ‘This, too, is equally applicable to 
the whole of her colonies. For if, as I have shown, 
her relative power at sea, has been so diminished, 
to that extent are diminished her means of self- 
defence, as itis upon that description of force alone, 
that she must rely against the dangers of invasion. 
Yet, this is not all, for, aided by steam, her enemy 
on the continental side of the channel, may now 
select his own hour of the night for the passage— 
may make it quick and in silence, regardless of 
those winds and tides which formerly rendered 
such a passage impossible for a Jarge armament, 
without daylight, publicity, and infinite peril. 

These were the circumstances which compelled 
Napoleon, even after all things were ready, to hes- 
jtate, and postpone his attempt, up to the moment, 
when the advancing armies of Austria and Russia 
drew him off to the continent. And, sir, it was 
an incident in nowise unworthy of remark, that an 
illustrious countryman of our own, Mr. Fulton, 
about that very time, suggested to Napoleon the 
idea of steam navigation, an idea received with in- 
difference by that wonderful man, whose mighty 
genius, ranging through all the elements of na- 
ture to find the means of reaching the shores of his 
enemy, rejected that only element, which rendered 
his object possible. Had the genius of France but 
heeded the invention of America, the fate of the 

world mighthave been, probably would have been, 
different, and perhaps for the better. But fated 
was it otherwise. 

Sull, sir, [ am not done with this contrast of the 
two countries. But here again, as [ proceed, shall 
1 find myself compelled to dispute what others 
have affirmed. Many are the writers and the 
readers, of all times and of all nations, who have 
united in declaring the monarchal to be the form of 
Government most powerful, especially in war, 
because, as they assert, in that form are to be 
found the greatest permanency, steadiness and 
unity of action. And here, sir, I should admit the 
reasoning to be true, if the assumption whence it 
proceeds, was not utterly false. But false it un- 
questionably is, as applicable to the British mon- 
archy, incomparison with the American Republic. 
This I shall proceed to show, by contrasting the 
points and pesiods of stability in the councils of 
the two. 

And first, as to the Executive power. In Eng- 
land, that branch of the public authority is vested, 
nominally, in the King, but really in the prime or 
first minister of the crown, appointed for life, if so 
long he is sustained in his policy, by a coincidence 
of opinion on the part of the House of Commons. 
When, therefore, that House disagrees with him, 
and not till then, he retires, and a change of min- 
isters and councils ensues. In our Republic, the 
Executive Chief has four years assigned him by 
the forms of the Constitution, and never more than 
eight by the practice of reélection. Taking, then, 
the duration of the Executive power in the same 
hands, as the test of stability in the councils of the 
two governments, and how stand the facts? They 
stand thus: From 1754 to 1835, a period of eichty- 
one years, England had no less than twenty-four 
prime ministers. Of these, nine held power each 
less than a single year; but five of them held it, each, 
over four years; and the aggregate time of the 
eighty-one years, divided by the aggregate num- 
ber of the twenty-four ministers, will prove that 
the average time of each minister in power, was 
but three years, four months and fourteen days. 

Our Government began in 1789, and from ‘then 
to 1844, a period of fifty-six years, we had but 
nine Presidents, and the aggregate of the fifty-six 
years, divided by the aggregate of the nine Presi- 
dents, will prove that the average time of each 
President in power, was six years, two months 
and seventeen days. 

From the Union of Ireland with England in 1801, 
down to 1835, a period of thirty-five years, Eng- 
land had fourteen prime ministers, and we, in the 
same period, but five Presidents—her fourteen 
ministers having thus enjoyed an average of two 
years and six months in power, and our five Pres- 
idents, an average of seven years exactly. 

_ And now, as to the popular elective branches of 
the legislative power, in the two Governments. 
How stand they in contrast, on the point of 
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stability? These, admit of less accuracy of com- 
parison, because, in both countries, in England the 
House of Commons, and with us the House of 
Representatives, are elected for a fixed period, and 
being multitudinous assemblies, are affected by re- 
elections, only partially and in the persons of their 
individual members. The House of Commons is 
elected for seven years—our House of Representa- 
tives for two years: yet one circumstance makes 
it practicable to test the stability of the former. It 
is this: though elected for seven years, the House 
of Commons is, at all times, subject to be dissolved 
by the Crown, at the will of the Prime Minister, 
whenever, in his judgment, the change of public 
opinion since the election of the last House, has 
made that House no longer the exponent of such 
opinion. At each dissolution a new election is 
ordered, that the new House, thus elected, also for 


seven years, may express the true sentiments of 


the people, but be itself dissolved, as soon as it 
shall cease to do so, by a new change in the public 
opinion. Are, then, these Houses of Commons 
ever thus dissolved? And if so, how often have 
such dissolutions occurred, under the boasted 
steady and stable system of the British monarchy? 

Here are the facts. From the first Imperial Par- 
liament in 1801, to 1841, a period of forty years, 
there have been no less than thirteen Houses of 
Commons elected, each for the term of seven years, 
and no less than thirteen disselutions of those 
Houses, within that period. That is to say, not 
one of the thirteen subsisted through the seven 
years’ term for which it was elected, but on the 
contrary, every one of the thirteen were dissolved 
before its term expired. And if the aggregate of 
the forty years be divided by the aggregate of the 
thirteen Houses, it will be seen, that the average 
duration of each House, though elected for seven 
years, was in fact, but three years and one month, 
whilst no less than six, out of the thirteen Houses, 


were dissolved within two years after the date of 


their election, and two, out of the thirteen, within 
six months from such date. 

Here, sir, are the stern facts—and the only de- 
scription of facts by which the stability or fluctu- 
ation of a nation’s councils, can be determined. 
Here are the evidences of that solidity and steadi- 
ness with which, we are told, the British empire 
rests upon its foundations; here, the evidences of 
that continuous regularity of political action, which 
we are asked to look to, in proof of the superiority 
of such a system over our own. Yes, over our 
own, which so many European writers admonish 
us to abandon, as a thing too much exposed to the 
dangers of anarchy from the sudden shocks of the 
popular will. 

No, sir, | boldly affirm it, and can clearly prove 
it, by the lieless evidence of public records, that 
no government in Europe has, since the date of 
our Constitution, given as few evidences of weak- 
ness in its foundations or versatility in its councils, 
as ours, or as many such evidences as that of 
Great Britain. And what is the cause of such 
weakness and versatility? Internal discontent— 
that feverish restiveness excited in the English 
people by those cravings of hunger, which drive 
them to seek relief in the change of public coun- 
cils—a relief, however, not to be found, save in 
that change, which shall restore the lost equili- 
brium of society, by a reapportionment of the ele- 
ments of life among the masses. 

Sir, [have drawn this contrast of the internal 
condition of the two countries, to show the con- 
tentment under our system—to show that its 
strength is to be found in that contentment—to 
show the discontent under the system of England 
—to show that in such discontent consists her 
weakness. I have done this, in counteraction of 
the efforts, so laboriously made, to depress the 
feeling of my country, to inculcate upon her a 
sense of subordination to England, and to extort 
from her people humiliating concession by the 
terror of England’s imaginary power. I have done 
this, to show that terror to be groundless—to 
show our strength to be sufficient to defy her—and, 
with the like view, I shall proceed yet farther, 
with this contrast. 

I have said, sir, that the social condition of the 
people—internal contentment—was the basis of a 
nation’s strength, and the strength of its govern- 
ment; and in trying the two countries by this test, 

' 1 have but to ask, what is now the great, the all- 
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disturbing question, in England? Itis that awful, 
that last question, which ever precedes civil buich- 
erv and revolution,—it is, ** Whatecan the govern- 
ment do, to save the pe ople from starvation?’ [t 
is the question of bread, or death. It has been 
asked. It cannot be answered, Schemes have 
been devised. They have failed. Others tried, 
and others failed. ‘The question recurs ag uin and 
again, as often as Parliament convenes. It oecu- 
ples every session. It is the standing question of 
debate. And the empire is convulsed by elections, 
which are made to turn upon the number of 
crumbs government can afford to throw to a starv- 
ing people, and upon the number of bayonets 
necessary to repress those cravings of hunger, 1 
has not the food to appease, Between standing 
armies and standing famine, the naked and bread- 
less masses raving with despair, hourly threaten 
to dash against the constitution itself, and to bring 
all rights and all wrongs, all property and all men, 
to the bloody arbitrament of a social revolution. 

On the other hand, how is it with us? What 
American says, ** 1 have no bread???) What sin- 
gle man of the m, threatens his rovernment w ith 
revolution? Who among them all, lifts his hand 
to resist the execution of the law? What is the 
question which we yearly, in this Chamber, dis- 
cuss? Is it the question, ** How shall we save the 
people from famine ?”’ 
question, ** How shall we render our fellow-eiti- 
zens, already comfortable and happy, still richer 
and yet more happy?’ This is our question, ‘The 
same instinets which prompt men to desire a com- 
petency, prompt them also, to desire a surplus ; 
and it is the best means of promoting this surplus, 


No, sir, no. Ours is the 


that excite our discussions. From its foundation 
to this moment, therefore, this Government has 
shed no man’s blood, for a political offence. We 
have prisons, but no prisoners, for such crimes. 
One citizen only, for many years, has been con 
fined on a political charge, not by this, but by the 
rovernment of a State, and in that case, so great 
has been the shock upon the publie feeling, that 
the very men who imprisoned him, had thrown 
open the door and asked him to walk out, asa 
favor to them. No, sir, so far is any man here 
from resisting the execution of the law, that all 
stand ready to enforce it. Not an armed man, not 
a single bayonet, is employed by this Government 
to enforce obedience to its laws, over an area, eight 
thousand miles in circumference. In the populous 
cities of the east—upon the remotest margin of the 
western wilderness—a plain citizen, seated amidst 
his countrymen, unguarded by weapons, with no 
protection but a paper commission, calmly pro- 
nounces judgment between man and man—be- 
tween the strong and the feeble—between the rich 
and the poor alike—and enforces it, by me rely 
observing, that “such is the law.’? And why 
is all this? It is because this very law sprang 
from the breasts of the people—because every man 
feels that itis a rule, he himself aided to make— 
that its enforcement is essential to his own protec- 
tion, and that the citizen appointed to enforce it, 
was appointed with his consent, and is, therefore, 
responsible, in part, to him. 


In these things, sir, it is, that the strength of 


our, and the weakness of the British Government, 
consists. Ours, resting upon the hearts—hers, 
upon the backs of the people. What, then, have 
we to do, to secure Oregon? Extend over it our 
laws. What else have we to do, for its defence ? 
Tell the people the truth. Tell them it is their 
soil. Tell them this—prove it to them—as we 
have before told them, and before proven it. Tell 
them that arrogant England—their hereditary ene- 
my, the enemy of all free governments—is secking 
to snatch it from them, to fence us out from the 
Pacific Ocean, to belt us about, yet more closely, 
with herkingly despotism. Tell them these things, 
and then ask them, if they will surrender this large 
part of their country—surrender it to that govern- 
ment which, in two wars, employed savages to 
hack to pieces, in cold blood, the women and 
children of America—surrender it to that govern- 
ment which hates ours, because it is free—which 
envies our people for their happiness, in propor- 
tion to the misery of its own. Tell them these 
things, and ask, if they are ready thus to surrender 
this vast territory, from the mere dread of invasion 
by a rabble of armed paupers, threatened to be 
sent by a bankrupt government, whose whole pow- 
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er of the sword and the dungeon is required to 
tile the cries of famine at home, or to protect its 
own life, against the uplifted hands of starving 
millions. ‘Tellthem these things—ask them if they 
ave ready to make this surrender. Ask the Amer- 
ican people this, and they will give you an answer 
whi i shall make the British empire tremble 
throughout its whole frame and foundation. 


THE OREGON QUESTION, 


. ) . . % ¥ ‘ ryorre 7 
SPEECH OF MR. CRITTENDEN, 
OF KENTUCKY, 

In tun Senare, April 16, 1846. 
On the Resolution for terminating the Convention 
for the jornt occupation of Oregon. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN said he was very sensible, 
notwithstanding the importance of the subject, that 
the Senate were much too weary of this debate to 
i interest in its further discussion. Did 


he consult his own inelinations, he should not 
obtrude him 


1 ike phates ! 


if fora single moment on theiratten- 


tions | ut, havine had the honor of orieinally intro- 
dacing the resolution which is the immediate sub- 

to be acted upon, it seemed incumbent on him 
to say Somethine tits upport be fore the vote was 
taken. bie ould endeavor to confine himself to 
those co ile rations which seemed essential to a 
praper de ision of the poley and propriety of giv- 


ine to Crreat Britain the proposed notice for the 
brovation of the treaty or convention made with 
} by the United States for the joint occupancy 
of the Orevon territory. 

[hat territes y les on the northwe st coast of this 
continent, between the Rocky Mountains and the 
Pacific Ocean, and extends from the 42d¢ decree of 
north latitude to the parallel of 54° 40". Through 
it flow two laree rivers—the Columbia and Fra- 
zer’s river—the former emptying itself into the 
ocean between the latitades of 46° and 479, and the 
lntter between 499 and 50°, 

‘This is the territory now in dispute between the 
United States and Great Britain, and which has 
been disputed between them for nearly forty years 
past. 

Our claim is rested on two grounds—first, prior 
discove ry of the mouth of the Columbia river in 
1792by Captain Gray, an American navigator—the 
subsequent exploration of that river by Lewis and 
Clarke, under the order and authority of the Uni- 
ted States, in 1805 and °6, and settlements made at 
or near the mouth of the same river by American 
citizens in [809 and 1810. This, for the purpose 
of distinction, may be called our own .4merican 
title, and it will be perceived that it applies only 
to the C nina river, and that portion of the ter- 
ritory which is drained by it. 

The second ground of our claim is the Florida 
treaty, made between the United States and Spain 
in the year IR19, whereby Sp in ceeded to the Uni- 
ted States all her “rights, claims, and pretensions”? 
to the territory in question, Those * rights, claims, 
and pretensions,” are founded on the discoveries 
and explorations of her navigators, and these are 
now alleged on the part of our Government as 
embracing and giving us a title to the whole of 
Oregon. 

In opposition to these claims, the British Gov- 
ernment assert nehts in Orevon, founded also on 
alleged discoveries, explorations, and settlements 
of her.navigators and subjects, and sanctioned and 
sustained, as they contend, by the Nootka Sound 
Convention, made between Great Britain and Spain 
in 1790. ‘The British were the first to explore and 
make settlements on Frazer’s river, as we were 
the first to explore and make settlements on the 
Columbia. 

The explorations and discoveries of the Spanish 
navigators, in virtue of which Spain set up claim 
to the whole northwest coast of America, were 
long antecedent to those made either by the Eng- 
lish or Americans; but it is insisted by Great Brit- 
ain, that Spain did not follow up those discoveries 
and explorations by such acts of occupation or set- 
tlement as could alone confer on her a national title 
to the country 

Such is the brief and general outline of the claims 
of the United States and Great Britain, and of the 
dispute existing between them in respect to the ter- 
ritory of Oregon. Fora period of near forty years 
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these parties have asserted their conflicting claims, 
and repeatedly endeavored, but without success, to 
settle the controversy by agreeing upon some per- 
manent line of division. In these negotiations, the 
ablestand most eminent statesmen of both countries 
have been employed, and almost every question of 
fact and of national law that could affect the acqui- 
sition of title to newly-discovered countries has 
been considered as involved in this controversy, 
and has been discussed with the greatest learning 
and ability. 

The first difficulty in these discussions was to 
investigate and ascertain the true state of the facts 
and circumstances alleged as the grounds of the re- 
spective claims. ‘This, to some extent, was to be 
traced by the doubtful evidence furnished by the 
narratives of early navigators, of voyages along 
the northwest coast, of occasional landings, setting 
up of crosses, and other symbolical and equivocal 
acts of possession, settlement, and ownership. 
But when that difficulty was overcome, and where 
the facts were indisputable, the still greater difficul- 
ty remained of givine to each of those facts and 
circumstances its proper appreciation and effect, 
and determining the nature and extent of the terri- 
torial right it conferred in that vast and unappro- 
pri ule d re rion. 

These difficulties have hitherto prevented the 
United States and Great Britain from agreeing 
upon any amicable adjustment of their claims. 

I do not intend to enter into any investigation or 
argument of those conflicting claims. They still 
remain as subjects for diplomatic discussion and 
negoulation, and so long as that ts the case, it seems 
to me that such discussions in the Senate would be 
somewhat premature and inappropriate, and more 
likely toembarrass than to aid our Government in 
the conduct of its negotiations on the subject. 1 
shall therefore refrain from pronouncing any opin- 
ion on the claims in question, further than this, that 
it does seem to me, that whether we consult the law 
of nations, or the dictates of our own reason, the 
only good and valid grounds of title, to newly-dis- 
covered territory, are actual occupation and settle- 
ment. Discovery may give the right to occupy 
and settle, but occupation and settlement only can 
give title. According to these principles, our own 
proper American title to the Columbia river, and 
the country drained by it, extending at least to the 
{9th degree of latitude, stands on more clear and 
distinet ground than that which we derive from 
the Spanish claim to the residue of the territory in 
question. : 

Such are the sources, and such the general char- 
acter, of the claims of the United States and Great 
Britain to the Oregon territory. To ascertain the 
state and present condition of the controversy, in 
respect to which we are now called upon to act, it 
will be proper to advert for a moment to the pro- 
ceedings and negotiations that have taken place on 
the subject between the Governments of the two 
countri€ 3. 

As early as 1807, Mr. Jefferson, by instructions 
to our Ministers at the Court of St. James, mani- 
fested his earnest desire that the boundary line of 
149° north, which had been avreed on as the line of 
division between the United States and Great Brit- 
ain on this side of the Rocky Mountains, should 
be extended across them to the Pacific Ocean. But 
this could not then be effected. 

In 1818, a further attempt was made to adjust 
the claims of the two nations, by agreeing upon a 
line of division between them; but failing in this, 
the negotiation terminated in a convention, to con- 
tinue in force for ten years; by which it was agreed, 
that the territory should be open and free to the 
citizens and subjects of both; that, in effect, there 
should be, for the stipulated period, a joint oceupa- 
tion by both nations, without prejudice to the rights 
of either. 

This convention was made expressly * to pre- 
vent disputes and differences,’’ concerning which 
the parties could not then agree upon any final 
settlement. 

In 1823, another unsuccessful attempt was made 
by negotiation to agree upon some line of division. 

In 1827, when the convention of joint occupancy 
for ten years was about to expire, another negotia- 
tion was opened, and a further attempt made to 
settle the controversy by establishing some line of 
partition and boundary. But the parties being 


. still unable to agree on any such line, the nego- | 
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tiation ended in an agreement to continue indef. 

nitely the convention of 1818, with the privil 

reserved to either party to abro 

one year’s notice to the other. 
on ; : 

To settle this long-continued dispute, another 
negotiation was recently undertaken, in the course 
of which each party proposed a line of divisi: . 
which was rejected by the other. And upon this 
mutual rejection of the first propositions of the par- 
ties, the negotiation, though not broken off, seems 
to have been suspended, without further effort for 
asettlement, except that the British made, and the 
President rejected, a proposition for arbitration of 
the controversy. Since this suspension, in the 
summer of the last year, the negotiators on the part 
of the two Governments appear to have been stand- 
ing still, on some ground of policy or ceremony, 
each apparently waiting for the other to take the 
first step. 

In all our negotiations on this subject, we have 
constantly offered to adopt the 49th parallel of lat- 
itude, and the British Government as constantly 
offered to adopt the Columbia river as the line of 
division; and so far neither party has been willing 
to accede to the boundary offered by the other, 
The consequence has been that the Oregon terri- 
tory has remained, as it now is, in the joint occu 
pation of the parties, in virtue of the conventions 
of 1818 and 1827. 

The President, in his message at the commence- 
ment of our present session, announces the result 
of the late negotiation, and recommends that Con- 
gress shall make provision for his giving notice to 
Great Britain for the abrogation of the convention 
of joint occupancy, at the expiration of twelve 
months, 

The question now before us is, whether we shall 
make that provision. I regret that the question has 
been agitated now. But for that agitation, and its 
probable consequences, the convention, though it 
could notlong have remained suitable to the changed 
and changing condition of Oregon, might, perhaps, 
have sufficed for some time to come. And, in my 
judgment, it was the best policy of the United 
States to have continued it in force as long as it 
was found safe and practicable so to do; because 
whatever may have been the state of things in the 
territory in ume past, it is certainly true that re- 
cently the emigration to Oregon is mainly from the 
United States. Under the silent opezation of this 
continued emigration, we should have had, when- 
ever the question of title came to be settled by 
arms, if that were unavoidable, a power on the 
spot quite capable of maintaining their own rights. 
Our settlers would have spread themselves over the 
territory; and although I grant that {this would not 
have increased or strengthened, or in any manner 
affected our legal right to the country, yet it would, 
in fact, have afforded a strong practical support to 
such rights as we had. We should have hada 
strong power on the spot, not easily expelled, and 
whose possession would soon and quietly have 
settled in our favor all questions of conflicting 
titles. 

But, as things now stand, we have no power to 
choose. The question has been brought into the 
arena of our party strifes, and the attempt has been 
made to identify it with them. Who is it that has 
thus prematurely agitated this question? By what 
means has it been effected? Ido not ask these 
questions in any spirit or with any design of re- 
proaching anybody: I speak only of the fact; and 
[ again ask, by whom has this question been thus 
prematurely introduced? How is it that, instead 
of being reserved as a matter for diplomatic ar- 
rangement, this question, so purely national, has 
been perverted into a scheme of party agitation for 
party purposes? It was done by the Democratic 
Convention which nominated the present Chief 
Magistrate as a candidate for the Presidency. 
That assembly, in the hurry of its proceedings, 
and without other care or thought on the subject 
than whether it might aid their party nomination, 
as a sounding manifesto, resolved, that our title to 
Oregon—the whole of Oregon—was clear and un- 


gate it upon giving 
. 5 


_ questionable, and thus attempted to make it the 


tenet of a party creed, and impose it as such upon 
the country. And now, sir, we are told here, on 
the floor of this chamber, in this Senate of the 


| United States, that the Senators belonging to the 


Democratic party, and the whole party as a body, 
and the Executive himself as chosen by them, are 
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bound by* this resolution; that they would be 
treacherous, and the President most of all, to the 
extent that they dared to depart from it. Itis by 
these means that this Oregon question has become 
matter of ardent party discussion and party action 
in both Houses of Congress and throughout the 
country. I think it would have been better had 
we remained quiet under the existing convention 
for some years to come. The controversy could 
then have been reopened with better means and 
better prospects on our part. Sut that is now no 
longer possible. A feeling has been gotton up, 
here and elsewhere, that will spread westward tll 
it has passed the Rocky Mountains and taken 
poss ssion of our settlers there. They are inter- 
spersed promiscuously with the subjects of Great 
sritain in the territory, and both will soon become 
animated by the feelings which prevail in their 
respective countries. Neighbors, who have here- 
tofore lived in harmony and mutual good will, will 
come to regard each other with a hostile spirit, 
difficulties will spring up, and they will be pre- 
pared, on both sides, to settle their quarrels by a 
resort to force; blood will be shed, and a war will 
be forced upon us, whether we will or not. 

To prevent such consequences, this question 
must be disposed of in some way. Shall we dis- 
pose of it hy adopting the measure recommended 
to us by the President? I believe, under the cir- 
cumstances, that peace will be less endangered by 
giving the notice he asks, than by leaving the mat- 
teras it is. The reasons for this are, I think, 
sufficiently obvious. ‘The objection to giving the 
notice proposed is, that it will not facilitate nego- 
tiation; that itisa measure unfriendly in its aspect; 
that it will be so regarded by England, and will 
operate to diminish the chances of a peaceful set- 
tlement of the difficulty. In itself, the notice is not 
an unfriendly measure; it is a conventional pro- 
vision. We bargained with Great Britain for the 
right to give such a notice whenever we pleased, 
and we conceded to her a similar right on her part. 
But, though not a hostile measure in itself, it may, 
by the terms in which it is expressed, be made 
to have the appearance and the tone of defiance; 
while, on the other hand, the terms in which it is 
given may clearly show that it is designed only as 
a means of amicable settlement. Its hostile char- 
acter, if it has any, must arise from the cireum- 
stances thrown around it, or from the tone and 
manner in which it is conveyed. Extraneous cir- 
cumstances alone can possibly expose it to the in- 
terpretation of being an unfriendly measure. If, 
then, the measure be not hostile in itself, and if the 
terms in which it is given, instead of menace or 
defiance, breathe only the spirit of peace, how can 
it be considered as offensive; and why should we 
suppose beforehand that it will be so understood ? 
Itis said that it will not facilitate a settlement. 
However that may be, itcertainly will not increase 
the danger of war. It is certainly true, that, after 
all, when we shall have given the notice in the most 
amicable spirit and terms, we may nevertheless 
fail in the negotiation, and war may be the result. 
But, if war does come, it will not be in consequence 
of the notice now proposed: it will be the effect of 
the controversy itself; it will be the result of ill 
temper on the one side or the other, and a want of 
WIspoM in managing the affair. 

We have negotiated from #807 until now, nearly 
forty years, and yet without any practical result. 
And why? Because, for a long time past—ever 
since the year 1818—the subject and the parties 
have been under the shelter and protection of that 
convention which we now propose to annul—a 
convention which, during its continuance, secured 
to both parties equal enjoyment of possession, and 
preserved, without prejudice, their ultimate rights. 

In this condition of things, all attempts at a defi- 
nite and final settlement of the conflicting claims 
of the parties have been but empty diplomacy, 
and wholly without consequence; Giemiee each 
party could safely withdraw from it, if it was not 
pleased with the terms offered. 

If this has been the result for more than thirty 
years, is it not likely to coniinue to be so, if the 
negotiation is conducted under the like circuni- 
Stances? Great Britain is now in the joint occu- 
pation of the territory with us. She will derive 
from the division of the territory less advantage 
than she now enjoys. Will she not rather have 


the present state of things continue? Certainly 
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she will—it is natural she should; and so lone as 
the convention continues, all negotiation between 
us will be without consequence, as it is without re- 
sponsibility. Either party can safely retire from 
it, and wait for a better prospect of sueceess. But, 
when the convention shall have been abrogated, 
the subject then becomes practical, and negotiation, 
instead of being mere theory, hypothesis, and 
diplomatic logic, becomes a sensible, respectable, 
effectual thing; and, instead of either party having 
a shelter to fly to whenever the course of the nego- 
tiation has an unfavorable aspect upon its interests, 
both of them must look each other solemnly in the 
face, under the conviction that, unless they can 
agree, the result may, and probably must, | € war. 
Here, then, they feel themselves to be acting un- 
der an awful responsibility. Is it hoping too much 
to anticipate that, when the shelter is taken from 
both, and a practical appeal is made to them in be- 
half of peace, by the sacrifices which must attend 
a war—is it, I say, too much to hope that, thus 
pressed, they may come to some amicable arrange- 
ment? At all events, Lask, does the continuance 
of both parties under the cover of this convention 
promise an easier future to either? No, sir. Now 
that we have departed from that quiet policy under 
which our people, in the natural course of their in- 
creasing emigration, would soon have spread over 
and possessed themselves of the country; now that 
the agitation and excitement of the subject has 
been obtruded on the country, the sooner we settle 
it the better. Every day, every hour, will more 
probably increase, rather than diminish, the diffi- 
culties of a settlement. What, then, shall we cain 
by refusing the notice?) That which we put off to- 
day, from the apprehension of danger at a dis- 
tance, we must approach to-morrow under danger 
increased by delay. Why, then, not meet it at 
oncer 

If we have unwisely precipitated upon ourselves 
the necessity of abrogating the convention, there 
will, perhaps, result to us ore advantage from its 
abrogation, in this, that then tie emigration and 
settlement of our people in Oregon will enure ex- 
clusively to our benefit, and the confirmation of 
our title. Though the great mass of emigrants 
must go from the United States to that country, 
yet, under the operation of the convention, so long 
as it continues in force, the settlement there of our 
people is but part of the joint occupancy of the 
United States and England, and operates to the 
equal benefit of both. It gives us no exclusive 
right, any more than the settlement of one joint 
tenant on the joint estate would give him an ex- 
clusive right. So lone as that convention contin- 
ues, every settler holds the country as much for 
England as for the United States. Every Ameri- 
can emigrant holds possession with one foot only 
for hisown country, and with the other for England, 
When the convention is abolished the settlements 
made by our people will be our sole possession, 
and enure exclusively to our benefit; and the ad- 
vantage to us will be in proportion to the greater 
number of emigrants that will go from the United 
States than from England. 

It appears to me, Mr. President, that the pros- 
pect of an amicable adjustment will be improved, 
not obstructed, by the notice, if it be given in terms 
of amity, and without circumstances of offence, 

In the situation into which we have been hur- 
ried, by impatience and impolicy, we can perhaps 
take no course that is entirely free from danger. 
The danger is upon us. We have stirred it up. 
We cannot now avert it by inaction. We cannot 
now stand still. While we hesitate and delay, it 
will thicken around us. The safest course for us, 
in the midst of these difficulties, is to go forward 
with this notice, and, confronting boldly and at 
once the unavoidable perils in our way, endeavor, 
by a last, decided, and yet conciliatory negotia- 
tion, to settle, peacefully and permanently, this 
long-continued controversy. I am persuaded that 
the danger of putting the dispute upon that issue 
will be less than the danger that will result from 
leaving the whole matter to the irritations and ac- 
cidents of the future, and to the imminent chances 
of collision between the American and British in- 
habitants of Oregon. 

Do gentlemen suppose that our countrymen in 
Oregon, Americans by birth, children of the Ame- 
rican soil, and trained under our free institutions, 


can hear the fervent voices, the warlike declama- :: 
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tion and fierce denunciations of England, and all 
her claims to Oregon, that are uttered in this Hall, 
without having all their sympathies and feelings 
oroused? No, sir, that cannet be. Those speeches 
ind denunctations will be read in Oregon, and will 
have an influence upon its American population, 
increased by all the enchantments that di 
and recollections of their far-off native land ean 
give. That influence will, too, probably le ad them 
* ! . 
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stance 


. a © 
with jealousy and hostility upon their 
: ; 
British neighbors, and to reeard them as intruders 
and enemit s. Collisions between them would soon 


follow: and all can see tty. 


ht kindle a war between the 


how readily a pr ob- 


secure confliet there mie 


United States and Great Britain. 
‘This state of things will be cwuarded against by 
giving the nouce now. When the people in the 


territory know that their joint occupation is soon 
to end, and that the subject is under discussion by 
their re Spe ctive Governments, they will be conte nt 
to wat, and to wait quietly, tll they see the 
arrived at. 
the 


end 
Thus the two Governments will retain 
in them own hands: but, rely upon 
it, if you east it off the people will take itup. You 
may avoid danger here for a moment, but you 


create danger ata distanee, and permit a stat 


question 


. 
‘ 
ore 


you refuse to annul must soon annul itself. That 


things to artse under which the convention which 


treaty, when made, may have 
was, wise, 


been, and l tii k 


I cannot acree with 


some gentlemen 
who have expressed an Opposite apni The 
convention, In my judgment, was a wise one when 
made; it was demanded by the circumstances and 


by the interests of both countries. But. however 
judicious it may then have been, it is inapplieable 
to the present state of things. It was then an 
almost uninhabited wilderness. Now settlements, 
both American and British, have been 
and are forming, which may require the control 
and protection of law; and yet, according to the 
terms of the convention of joint occupancy, neither 
the United States nor Great Britain ean do more 
than legislate for its own citizens or subjects. And 
when both have legislated, to the utmost of their 
power under the convention, what a pieture of 
government would it present? English laws pre- 
valing over English settlers, and American laws 
coverning American settlers; and the two classes 
of settlers intermingled in daily intercourse and the 
nearest connexion. 


formed, 


Instead of a government pre- 
sery ing peace, protecting richts of person and pro- 
perty, and administering justice, it will be, rather, 
a legal invitation to collision and disorder. Its 
very feebleness will be a provocation to v iolence—— 
a constant source of irritation naturally Ie ading to 
outrage. Supposing a dispute arises or a wrong 
is done, it cannot be settled before an Enetish 
judge, beeause the American settler will never 
submit to English jurisdiction. It cannot be set- 
tled before an American judge, because the Enelish 
setter will make the like refusal. What peace, 
then, can there be in such a conflict of laws and 
jurisdictions? It ean lead only to anarehy; it can 
prove only a source of * confusion worse con- 
founded.’’ The time has come when the t rritory 
is fast becoming peopled—when there exists, in- 
stead of a few scattered hunters, a social commu- 
nity; and law is becoming necessary to its safety 
and well being. The territory has passed from 
that condition when the convention was sufficient 
for its necessities and adapted to its circumstances, 
The time has arrived when each portion of the 
community must take that which is its own; and 
must be subject to one exclusive jurisdiction, For 
these reasons | am in favor of a notice. I regret, 
as I said at first, the necessity for giving it at this 
time, but it is now irretrievable. Given it must 
be, in some form; and if we give it in the form 
now proposed, I feel a strong hope, a confident 
hope, that the whole difficulty can and will be set- 
tled. 

When we shall have authorized the notice pro- 
posed, we shall have placed the whole subject at 
the disposal of the President. It is his business to 
conduct diplomatic negotiations; to take care of 
our territorial rights and interests, and watch for 
the preservation of peace. Clothed with this au- 
thority and these responsibilities, he has recome- 
mended that we authorize him to give this notice. 
He asks for it at our hands as a measure calculated 
to render negotiations more effectual. He has told 
us that his course will be directed to the preserva- 
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tion of the peaceful relations of the country. Can 
it then be, that he asks for this measure merely 
that he may bring on more speedily and surely a 

inte of war? No, this cannot have been his mo- 
live. ] Say SO, be cause, in the very same messave 
in which he recommends the notice, he expresses 
his hope of an amicable settlement. This is strong 
evide ne e; but we have evidence yet stronger in the 
action of the President. I am confident that he 
did not intend a war; for is it conceivable if he 
had, that he could have so fm forgotten ¢ very oh- 
livation of duty, and the most obvious dictates of 
common sense, as not to have recommended to 
Clone ress me measures to provide for the defence 
of the country? 

The whole course of the Administration seems 
to imply, that whatever danger of war we may 


see. or think we see, whether in the Executive 


message or in the diplomatic correspondence, and 
whatever uncertainty, apprehension, and excite- 
ment, may prevail in the country, there never has 
been, in the view of the President and his confi- 
dential advisera, any real danger. While all is 


pprehension, and unee rtainty, and inquiry, and 
surprise, out of doors, the Administration seem to 
sit in the recesses of the White House §n all the 
‘They neither 
take themselv: . nor advise us to take, a single 


ii 


confident serenity ofa ure d yy ace, 


sicp which look towards a preparation for war, 
I iufer, and t inference seems to me Irresisuibic, 
that the purpose and expectation of the Executive 
And itis in thi pirit that 1 wall believe 


a peace, 
he the President has asked for this notice, to 
strenethen his hands in negoulating, by taking off 
the covert afforded to both parties by the existing 
convention, When that is done, the two nations 
will come up to the question in the full view of the 
re onsibililies if peace and war. 


Does any gentleman think that great, and bold, 
and fearless, as both nations may be, and are, that 
such a posture of things will ¢ xert no solemn, no 
pacific 1 fluence upon them? They must be more 
or less than men if it did not. Not that this will 
operate, or is intended to operate as a pressure, 
appealing to the apprehensions of either party. 
Its appe alis to motives and feelings far higher and 
nobler than mere personal fear. It demands no 
sacrifice of national honor, none; it only summons 
their attention to a sole min and immediate consid- 
eration of the great questions of peace and war. 
If those who conduet a negotiation under such cir- 
cumstances deserve the name of statesmen; if the y 
have one of the high qualities which ought to in- 

‘ire men so intrusted, they cannot but feel the 
influence of their solemn position. They will then 
be dealing with no feigned issue, as they were, so 
lone as the cover of the convention was over the 
heads of both. It is the real and the solemn issue 
of peace or war between two great and powerful 
nations, I cannot believe, when they stand side 
by side in the immediate view of such an issue, 
with a prospect in the distance of all the conse- 
quences W hich must follow—consequences which 
are to be the immediate work of theirown hands— 
that it will have no ennobling, no elevating eflect 
upon their thou rhis, no purifying influence upon 
their feelings and their motives? Passion, and 
wide, and selfishness, must be awed and silenced 
ts the sense of such a solemn re sponsibility. It 
would shame the wisdom of the age—it would dis- 
grace the morality of both countries, to believe 
that such a question cannot be amicably arranged 
between them. I look upon the result of this 
measure to be peace between us. I understand the 
notice to be recommended with that view. Il give 
it in the spirit of peace and of conciliation in which 
itisasked. It is the best measure toward peace 
which is now left to us; and though there may be 
danger in it, yet 1 think that the danger ts less than 
would result from the other course. Let us not 
meet the case with the folly of rash and reckless 
men, but as wise men should meet a crisis of their 
countrv—with moderation, with firmness, and in 
such a temper that we may be prepared to meet the 
issue before both God and man. 

if this dispute between the United States and 
Great Britain be not settled amicably, there must 
be a grievous fault somewhere. With the Pres- 
ident will rest the responsibility of conducting, on 
our part, all negotiations for the settlement of that 
dispute, and on him may depend the issues of peace 
or war. Let him look well to it. If he shall fail 
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to do all his duty; if, intrusted as he is with the 
peace as well as the rights of such a people, he 
shall omit to do all within his power to preserve 
both, and shall, by acts of commission or omis- 
sion, plunge his country into an unnecessary war, 
how fearful will be his responsibility! If war shall 
come, let him see to it that he is prepared to show 
that he has offered all fair and reasonable terms of 
peace, or let him be assured that a departure from 
his duty can have, and will meet with, no apology. 
No party promise, no party pledge, no Baltimore 
resolutions, will be admitted by his country and 
the civilized world as an excuse for a needless war. 
fie will be amenable to a higher tribunal than an 
assembly of party politicians. The people of the 
United States will be his judges; nay, the people 
of the whole civilized world will sit upon his eon- 
duct; itis before them he will have to stand. The 
page of history will record the sentence. 

‘Lhe President has the whole history of this case 
before him; he knows all that has been done. The 
patriots, the sages, the pure and practical Statesmen 
of our own country, who in former times treated 
of this subject, have all agreed upon the same line 
as a boundary between us and England. Mr. Jef- 
ferson desired the parallel, which was our northern 
lumit eastof the Rocky Mountains, to be extended 
westward to the sea. Mr. Jetlerson went for 49°, 
In 1818, your Government, in its negotiation with 
england, ollered her 499. In 1823 you again ofler- 
ed 499. In Is27 you repeated your offer of 499; 
and again in 1544 you proposed to her 49°. ‘The 
British Government as often offered you the Co- 
lumbia river. The President has this in all its 
details betore him. Whether he shall insist on 
extreme pretensions, or shall, with firmness but 
moderation, conduct negotiation with a view to the 
amicable settlement of our difficulties, he is amena- 
ble to the judgment of his country. He has the 
whole field before him. ‘There is a way that leads 
to peace; there is a way that leads to war—both 
open before him; let him choose, at his peril. 

‘The matter in dispute involves no question of 
national honor. It is simply a quesuon of bound- 
ary; aud, in such a case, au honest statesman, be- 
fore proceeding to the extremity of war, would 
stop a little to compare the value and importance 
of the territory in dispute with the cost and con- 
sequences of that war. ** Greatly to find a quarrel 
in a straw,’’ is a sort of ambition to which the 
world no longer gives countenance. All such 
heroics have passed away, and have given place to 
the juster sentiment which requires of the states- 
man and ruler, entrusted with the interests and 
happiness of his country, to save and protect it 
trom the calamity of unnecessary war. 

Be the value of this territory what it may, the 
dispute about it is but a question of property, un- 
mixed with any point of honor. Itis as purely a 
question of property as a dispute between two 
neighbors about the line between their farms. Are 
they recreant to all sense of honor if they do not 
rush into the court-house and litigate the matter to 
the end? Is there any honor in spending all they 
have upon a lawsuit?) Who thinks so? Who will 
reproach and contemn them if they come to a pa- 
cific adjustment of their dispute? I say that this | 
question of Oregon is as purely a question of prop- 
erty as theirs; as clearly and solely a question of 
property as ever was between natiuns. 

It there were any great question of principle in- 
volved, as the honorable Senator from ‘Texas [Mr. 
Houston] very justly remarked, if this was a clear 
quesuon of the national honor, then the cost, even 
to the sacrifice of life itself, ought not to be count- 
ed. But when there is no principle of honor in 
the matter, where it is a mere dispute about 
property, ought we not—I put it to every man 
in nis sober senses—ought we not to count the 
cost: 

1 do not design to exaggerate the consequences 
of war, much less should I think of presenting 
here atfecting pictures of its horrors and desola- 
tions. I lay no stress upon these. Let them all 
be laid out of the question. Still war is an evil. 
You may deck it out in gorgeous colors, glittering 
dress, and waving plumes, and drown its cries and 
its groans in the loud blast of the trumpet and in 
the shouts of victory; still, sir, still war is a mighty 
evil. It breaks up the relations of nations, involves 
them in immense and ruinous expenditures, loads 
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industry and commerce, and puts a stop to all so- 
cial and physical improvements. And shall a con- 
sideration of all this form no part or portion of the 
motives of national action? If, indeed, war byilt 
schoo]-houses and meeting-houses, and dug cana's 
and stretched out railroads; if it fostered instit 
tions for purposes of education or charity, and 
cherished the interests of trade, of commerce, and 
of art, then it would be a thing to be soucht after 
But as its effect and operation is directly the re. 
verse of this, is it not just and wise and rizht to 
avoid it, when it can be avoided withouta sax rifice 
of honor? ; 

Here is a territory four thousand miles off, lyin 
upon another ocean, whose commercial connexion. 
are on the other side of the world, for the most 
part a barren and unbroken wilderness. I do not 
speak to depreciate its value; | speak but naked 
truth: the fact is so. Of what creat consequence 
is the immediate possession of such a region to the 
people of the United States? And what are the 
consequences of going to war for it? Let both 
questions be looked at? Let us not foolishly and 
wilfally shut our eyes to tnem. I do not say we 
are to look at them with dread and horror—far 
from it. But, if danger approaches, let us not act 
like children, who hide their faces to get clear of 
seeing what they fear. Let us look the danger in 
the face like men. He only is prepared for dan- 
ger who can look at it steadily, with that compo- 
sure and intrepidity which become a man. Look 
at the consequences. Determine whether you wil! 
go to war to enforce your claim to the * whole” 
of the disputed territory of Oregon, rather than 
settle the dispute on principles of compromise and 
upon terms of partition like those which for near 
forty years past we ourselves have repeatedly 
offered. . 

Is this to be a small war? Is it to be a 
war confined to the territory of Oregon? Let us 
see. 

We are said to be rather a boastful people, but, 
abating whatever you will on that score, it is not 
to be denied that this is a great and a powerful na- 
tion; of vast moral and physical energy; and capa- 
ble of applying the whole of that energy to any 
contest in which it may engage. England also is 
a great Power. Willa war between two such na- 
tions be a small war? As it has been proudly said 
of her, that the sun never sets upon her dominions, 
so it may be said that the sun will never set upon 
this war. Its havoe will be throughout the world. 
‘There is no ocean, or sea, or shore, where its echoes 
will not be heard. 

What debt will it not leave behind it? Will it 
be a war of short duration—of a day or a year? 
‘The honorable Senator from South Carolina {Mr. 
Cauoun] is more competent than I am to hazard 
a calculation on either point. How long will it 
last? Our first war lasted seven years. If the 
duration of the war is to be in proportion to the 
abilities of the parties, how long, I ask again, will 
it last?) And what will be our condition at the end 
of it? Ought we to refuse to look at this? Do we 
not, in all our acts of legislation, look at the conse- 
quences of the laws we make? And shall we, on 
one of the greatest subjects which can come before 
us, madly refuse to cast a glance at the future? 
What will be the war debt? The Senator from 
South Carolina estimafed it at five hundred millions. 
Is this a trifling burden to lay upon the backs of our 
people? Is this a light load for weary generations 
to groan under? Remember that the poorest and 
the humblest man in the land will not be without 
his share of this burden, and must contribute his 
mite and his labor to its repayment. __Is this a con- 
sideration to be kept out of sight? Will the Presi- 
dent exclude it from his view ? or will he not pause 
long before he incurs the fearful responsibility of 
casting such a burden upon them and their chil- 
dren, without some clear necessity for it? 

On the other hand, while we look at the conse- 
quences of war, let us for a moment ponder on the 
wonders of our national progress and prosperity. 


U- 
A 


e- 


| Has there ever been a nation, since the foundation 


of the world, which exhibited such a spectacle of 
progress within the same length of time? Has the 
world ever seen a parallel to it? It seems as if the 
powers of the human intellect had just broken loose 
from the slumber of ages; as if es hands of man 


had acquired the power of giants to perform what 


‘them with heavy burdens of taxation, checks all |} was heretofore deemed to belong to fable. Look 


at 


tl! 


a 


» ff ce oe Ge 
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at the public works of this young republic, and say 


where has so much been done in the same space of 


time upon the face of the earth? 

It is a little more than two centuries since our 
forefathers, a feeble band, very few and very fee- 
ble, landed on the bleak shores of an unknown 
land. And what do we now behold? They have 
established liberty, and spread their empire across 
this broad continent, from sea to sea; they have 
overcome the wilderness, and filled it with cities; 
from a few hundred people they have already mul- 
tiplied to twenty millions, and the child is born who 
will see that number swelled to one hundred mil- 
lions, all animated with the spirit and energy of 
freemen, and pressing forward in the great cause 
of civilization and liberty. 

This is our country !—our inheritance !—with all 
its present and prospective greatness! Our hearts 
burn within us at the contemplation, Patriotism, 
ambition itself, can scarcely suggest a wish that is 
not anticipated by its mighty progress. Why, 
then, should we be impatient? Why so impatient 
to get to-day, what, by the mere force of circum- 
stances, by a destiny that cannot be controlled, 
will be yours to-morrow? Cannot we afford to be 
a little wise, a little patient? We are borne along 
upon the tide of prosperity with the speed of the 
wind. Can we not be satisfied? Why must we 
be trying artificial means to get on faster? This 
is the only way by which our progress can be suc- 
cessfully impeded. We are the great first-born of 
this continent. The continent is ours by a title 
indefeasible, irreversible, irresisuble. I smile at 
all petty European endeavors to check us by estab- 


lishing what they denominate ‘‘a balance of 


ower.” 1 know it is natural on their part; and 
it provokes no feeling of resentment in my breast; 
itrather excites our pride of country. This re- 
public is not seventy years old; as a nation it has 
not yet attained to the length of the life of a man; 
itis jusy and correctly spoken of as an ‘* infant 
republic?’“—and yet we see it exciting the alarmed 
attention and policy of the kingdoms of Europe. 
But what can they effect? What can Mons. Gui- 
zot’s fine-drawn policy of a *‘ balance of power’ 
on this Western continent accomplish in stopping 
the march of this advancing people? We are this 
day twenty millions of people; we shall soon be 
one hundred millions. Where will he find his 
*balance’’ for this ? 

I remember, Mr. President, to have been once 
very much amused by an old memoir (now to be 
found in the Congressional Library) addressed to 
the King of France by his minister, the celebrated 
Count de Vergennes, in relation to this continent, 
and the policy to be observed in respect to its va- 
rious inhabitants. It was written something more 
than sixty years ago, about the time of our treaty 
of independence in 1783. ‘The minister there in- 


forms the King of a powerful and formidable tribe | 


of Indians called the Cherokees, situated near to 
and on the western side of the Allegany Moun- 
tains, and he recommends the policy of favoring 
and upholding them as a ‘barrier against the 
poise of the United States’’—mark that—(much 
aughter) * Jest the people of the United States,” 
Says the worthy count, ‘*more ambitious than 
wise, should, at some future day, attempt to cross 
the heights of the Allegany Mountains, and look 
even to the far off lower Mississippi itself.’’ (Re- 
newed merriment through the chamber and gal- 
lerie 8.) 

The Cherokees were to restrain and confine our 
progress? There is the Count de Vergennes’s 
“balance of power!’’: It has vanished before us; 
nor can Monsieur Guizot, at the present day, de- 
vise any that will not be equally fugitive and im- 
pain Our march has outstripped all their calcu- 
ations, and they do not know ew to measure the 
progress and power that stir within us. We do 
not realize it ourselves. The day is fast coming 
when our posterity will smile and wonder—if we 
do not ourselves live to smile and wonder—at our 


present impatience and anxiety to get the ‘* whole | 


of Oregon,” just as if it was not a part of that great 
continental inheritance that must fall to us, without 
a struggle, as soon as it was really suitable or de- 
sirable tous. Our power and progress are found- 
ed in the very nature of things, and depend on 
principles of eternal truth. We cannot avoid the 
great career that seems to have been assigned to 
and marked out for us, but by the grossest folly 
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or wickedness. Let us only be true to ourselves, 
and take care of our Union. All the rest is cer- 
tain— but a natural consequence. The shadow, 
or rather the radiance, of your free institutions, 
will go before and prepare the way for you. Your 
neighbors will seek the shelter of your laws or the 
security of your protection, and all things that can 
gratify a just and noble ambition will be added to 
you. You will seldom have occasion to exert your 
mighty power. Without wrong or violence, with- 
out a blow, and without a wound, you may con- 
quer more effectually than ever did the Roman 
legions. And when that great moral power, spring- 
ing from your example and your principles of 
liberty, is combined with your vastly increasing 
physical strength,*what is there that can resist or 
stay your progress and expansion? You are the 
embodiment of the principles of civil liberty, and 
you must go forward, in the very nature of things, 
with all the rapidity that the moral force of those 
principles, and your amazing increase of physical 
power, can give. Beyond this there would seem 
to be nothing for ambition to grasp at. Why, 
then, should we be so impatient to pluck that fruit 
green to-day which to-morrow will fall ripe into 
our hands? 

I do not say these things in any spirit of aggres- 
sion or aggrandizement, or with any desire to have 
my country usurp its neighbor’s rights. No, sir; 
no. Itisa part of the elements of our conquering 
character, a part of the augury of our great career, 
that we shall be just to all—that we shall violate 
no right—that we shall do no injury. Not for 
ourselves only, but for the common race of man, 
we hold the sceptre of an empire such as never 
before was seen upon the earth. Do not, by 
precipitancy and a childish impatience, mar the 
fortune which nature and destiny hold out to 
you. 

The President of the United States will doubt- 
less look at all this in the spirit which becomes his 
high station. No matter how an American Presi- 
dent may ascend to the chair of State, | would hope 
that there is a purification in the oflice itself suf- 
ficient to redeem the man—to make him politically 
new born, and to inspire him with principles and 
aims worthy of the place he fills. Whatever va- 
pors of party feeling and narrow and selfish designs 
may float below, he is raised to a height where he 
may breathe a purer air. From that eminence he 
can survey his whole country, and behold the 
mighty progress and the mighty works she is ac- 
complishing under the auspices of peace. If he be 
not dull and perverse in his nature, he must con- 
template the glorious scene with pride and enthu- 
siasm, and his heart must exult within him at the 
thought that he has been called to preside over it, 
and to lead his countrymen on to stll greater and 
happier results. Patriotism could not so err— 
ambition itself could hardly be so blind and 
degraded, as willingly to exchange such scenes 
and such prospects for the hazards of destructive 
war. 

If, after this notice shall be given into his hands, 
the President shall use it as a weapon of offence, 
of menace, and of war, the responsibility will be 
upon him—the denunciations of a betrayed people, 
and the just and lasting execrations of mankind, 
will fall upon his head, and follow his name while 
its history endures. 

3ut I feel persuaded, sir, that he can have no 
inducement to seek a war, or recklessly to bring 
it upon his country. Yet war may come after he 
has done all that honor can approve to prevent the 
evil. I trust it will not come. I want no war 
with England. It is unwise and unworthy of us 
to act from, or indulge in, any mere feelings of 
national jealousy or prejudice, or to seek superior- 
ity by the humiliation of others. We shail achieve 
that superiority more surely and more honestly 
in elevating ourselves by the proper improvement 
and use of our own unlimited resources and means 
of national growth and prosperity. 
forward with certainty to that not distant future, 
when, with our hundred millions and more of free- 
men, neither England nor France can compare 
with us in political power. 

They are great, heroic, and enlightened nations. 
We do not repine at that. We rejoice in their 

rosperity. ‘Their greatness is not in our way. 
t helps us on in our career. Their wealth, their 


We can look | 


improvement in arts, their spreading commerce, all :: 
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minister tous. I feel towards them neither envy, 
jealousy, nor fear. 

I have felt surprised at the views which have 
heen expressed by some Senators in the course of 
this debate. Str, the lueubrious views taken by 
the honorable Senator from New York opposite, 
[Mr. Diexinson,}] of all the former treaties and 
negotiations of the United States excite commis- 
seration. The review appears to make the honor- 
able gentleman quite melancholy; for he thinks 
that in all, or if not all, in the great mass of them 
at least, the people of the United States have been 
overreached. He is penetrated with the convic- 
tion that our whole course, from the days of the 
Revolution to this day, has exhibited towards 
the Government of Great Britain litte else than 
one unbroken series of abjectness and servility. 
And our whole diplomatic history (not in respect to 
Eneland only) seems to have filled the Senator with 
mingled sadness and indignation, and he speaks of 
it like a patriot mourning over the shame and de 
cline of his country. I cannot argue with the 
gentleman’s sensibilities, but I must say, that I 
for his griefs. L look back with 
very different feelings, and wish we could be as 
sured that the future may do as well as the past 
has done for us. 

Since our war of independence, we have neither 
eained nor lost any territory by negotiation with 
England. We have only adjusted unsettled bound- 
aries with her. But if we have gained nothing 
as respects her, our general diplomacy has still 
been neither discreditable nor unsuccessful. Let 
me, sir, for the consolation of the eentleman, re- 
mind him that within little more than forty vears we 
have acquired, by the peaceful means of that diplo- 
macy, the States of Louisiana, Arkansas, Mis- 
sourl, Florida, and Texas, besides the vast regions 
that stretch away to the Rocky Mountains, and 
extend beyond them to the Pacific Ovean. These 
acquisitions might satisfy an imperial ambition. 
But the honorable Senator’s case seems to admit 
of no consolation but the possession of Oregon. 
Our past imaginary sacrifices must be compensa- 
ted, as he seems to think, by Orezgon—* the whole 
of Oregon”—a country four thousand miles off, 
and so little known that the Senate is disputing 
at this day what is its climate, and what is its 
soil. ; 

We have been told that if the President shall 
give up a single inch of Oregon south of 54° 40’, 
the country will be forever disgraced. 
Why, sir, do not gentlemen feel that they do them- 
selves wrong, that they do their country wrong, 
by applying such inferences as these to that which 
has actually been done over and over again? Did 
not Mr. Jetlerson, in 1807, express an earnest wish 
that 49° should be our boundary on the west of 
the mountains, as it had been on the east of them? 
Did not President Monroe offer 49° in 1818? Did 
not Mr. Gallatin, did not Mr. Clay, did not Mr. 
Adams, did not General Jackson himself, by ac- 
quiescing in the convention of joint occupation, did 
they not all, in the language of these gentlemen, 
‘‘ disgrace the country forever?” Certainly; un 
deniably. 7 

And, stranger yet, I understand the gentleman 
from Illinois, [Mr. Brerse,| more belligerent on 
this question than any even of those who go the 
most resolutely for 54° 40’, to say, that he wants 
no more compromises, no more negotiations; he is 
for marching at once and taking possession of the 
whole territory, regardless of consequences. Ano- 
ther Senator, the honorable gentleman from Mich- 
igan, [Mr. Cass,] says, that we ought to have the 
whole; yet I was glad to hear him add, that the 
President acted judiciously in offering to compro- 
mise on the parallel of 499. The Senator, to be 
sure, would rather get up to 54° 40’; yet he is 
content, if he cannot get that, to put up with 499. 
There, at least, we are together. If we can get 
Oregon up to 54° 40’, let us get it by all means, 
and be glad-to do it; but if the President shall say 
to us, I tried my best to get the whole for you, but 
I could get only up to 499, and shall send us a 
treaty with that boundary, I trust the Senator from 
Michigan will agree to ratify it. He says we 
escaped a great danger by rejecting the British 
offer of arbitration, and that it would have lefta 
‘* disgraceful scar’’ upon us. How does he infer 
that? Arbitration is an approved mode of settling 
controversies between nations. You have always 
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oficred this asa mode of settlement. It has been 
wcullarly your own mode of arranging difliculties. 
u have offered it to others over and over again. 


Jn the case of the northeastern boundary, you ac- 
ce ted isanarbiter one of the crowned heads of 
the Old World. Butif you are jealous of kings, 
wid doubt their impartiality, (and there may be 
reason for that,) there are other arbitrators in the 
world; arbitrators to whose award the proudest 
and the hauehtiest nations would show their own 
true dignity by submitting. IL refer neither to 
crowned heads, nor potentates, nor yet to ¢ iviliaus 
or jawyers merely, but vener illy to the honest, 
liberal, wise, philanthropic and ingependent men 
tare to be found in every Christan land. Out 
of these might easily be formed a tribunal to which 
no nation need to blush in submitting its claims. 
Such an arbitration is the proper emanation of this 
ace: itis the homage due to intelligence; due to 
wisdom: due to experience; due to virtue; and 
every way worthy of a Republic. In my judg- 
ment, the Administration, in rejecting the British 
proposition on this subjeet, have not only lost the 
opportunity of ensuring, mn an unexceptionable 





manner, the amicable settlement of the present ais- 
pute, but have lost also an inviting occasion of 
rivine to mankind the noble example of such a 
mode of arbiti lian. 

And now, sir, | have a little more to say on 
another subject, although L fear | have detained 
the Senate too lone already. 

Am me the uibjyects of erief pre sented by the 
‘researches’? of the Senator from New York, 
[Mr. Diewinson,] is an alleged interference of 
qaeneral Hlarrison’s Administration with the courts 


o e of New York, in McLeod’s case. Per- 
haps | owe it to that centleman, to myself, and to 
truth, tosayvalittleonthatsubject. [tis somewhat 


hard ud Mr. C. withasmile) that I, who enjoyed 
for so brief a period the luxury of office, should be 


i ; 


involved im those grave and hazardous responsi- 
bilities to which the honorable Senator calls those 
wio were agent in the transactions of that day. 


The charee is, that there was an interference by 
the avents of this Government with the re vular 
course ot pustice in the State of Ne W \ ork. Now 
let me tell that honorable Senator what was pre- 
cisely the character and extent of the alleged 
‘Cinterference,’’ which scems to have given him 
» much offence. 

All are so well acquainted with McLeod’s case, 
that I need only allude to its history in brief and 
eeneral terms. During the civil war in Canada, 
and while certain refugees from that province, 
with some of our own citizens who sympathized 
with them, were preparing and in the act of at- 
tempting an tmvasion of it, across the Niagara 
river from the American side, a body of armed 
men passed over that river from Canada, in the 
nieht, and se:zed and destroyed the steamboat 
Caroline, then lvine on the New York shore, and 
which they alleged was in the service of the inva- 
ders. In this attack and seizure of the boat, a 
man by the name, as well as 1 recollect, of Durtee 
was killed. 

This occurrence n iturally produce d great excite- 
ment along that whole frontier, Shortly after- 
wards, a British subject and inhabitant of Canada, 
having come into the State of New York, was 
there arrested and imprisoned upon charges of 
having been engaged tm the attack and destruction 
of the Caroline, and of having shot and killed 
Durfee. He was thereupon imdicted for murder 
in one of the courts of the State of New York, 
and his trial was set for soine day tn the latter part 
ot Mareh, 1841. Great popular prejudice and 
excitement prevailed against him, and it was ap- 
prehended that public passion and vengeance would 
be but little veeardful of any defence he might be 
able to make. In this state of the case, General 
Ilarrison was inaugurated as President on the 
fourth day of the same month of March, 1841. 
In a few days afterwards, the British Minister, by 
the direction of his Government, renewed, in a 
formal and very emphatic manner, a demand for 
the release of McLeod, avowing fhat the enterprise 
which had resuited in the destruction of the Caro- 
line and the killing of Durfee, had been planned 
and executed under the authority of his Govern- 
ment; that it was a public transaction, for which 
and its consequences the Government was alone 
responsible, aud that the individuals who had 
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acted in it had but performed the duty of subjects 
in obeying the orders of their Government, and 
could not be made amenable to our laws foF what 
they so done, without a violation of the plainest 
pring iples of national law; and that, therefore, if 
McLeod had committed the acts with which he 
was charged, he was not liable to be prosecuted 
for it as a criminal, and that it was the bounden 
duty of the British Government to protect him. 

General Harrison fully recognised the principle 
of national law relied on by the British Minister 
as the basis of his demand, and his wish was that 
it should be fairly applied to and carried out in the 
case of McLeod. ‘hat case had thus become 
blended with our foreign relations. It had become 
a national concern. Upon its iSsue might depend 
the quesuon of peace or war. As the organ of 
intercourse with foreign nations, the President 
might well feel, and did feel, a particular solicitude 
that the case should be disposed of with a sacred 
regard to justice and law. It had acquired a new 
and important character as aflecting the foreign 
relations of the United States, and it was the dusy 
of the President, charged to take care of those 
relations, to Jook to it asa matter in which not 
New York only but the whole Union was con- 
cerned, : 

Under these circumstances, General Harrison 
expressed the wish that I (then Attorney General) 
would go and attend the trial of McLeod. It was 
inconvenient for me to do so; | expressed my re- 
luctance, and suggested the appointment of another 
to perfurm the duty. But he insisted that | should 
evo, and | submitted. - 

My instructions from President Harrison were, 
In efiect, that | should attend the trial, make my- 
self fully acquainted with the case, and, though 
not re quired to appear as counsel, lL was to take 
care, generally, that a full trial was had—that the 
defence was so conducted as to present all proper 
questions, and, if the decision was against the 
prisoner, lo sce that the fiets were all so placed on 
record that the courts of the United States might 
revise or take cognizance of the same, if it should 
appear that they had any judicial power to do so. 

Mhese instructions were afterwards drawn up 
(with some enlargement and more in detail) in the 
torm of a letter to me by Mr. Webster, (then Sec- 
retary of Siate,) but, as that letter imports on its 
face, the instructions were from the President. 
‘They were received by me, in the first instance, 
from the President personally. ‘To his authority 
alone did 1 consider myselt subordinate in the 
miatter, 

As Attorney General of the United States, I was 
not subordinate to the Secretary of State. I knew | 
this, and so did he. ‘Ihe instructions were the | 
President’s. ‘The Secretary drew them up in wri- 
tung, and I executed them as fur as they were exe- 
cuted, 

‘Those instructions were lone since communi- 
cated to Congress, and form part of our public doc- 
uments, 

‘Lhe object of General Harrison, in all this, was 
but to discharge his duty, and to enable him to 
show that he had done so. 

Under my instructions I set out for Lockport to 
attend the trial of McLeod. When I arrived at 
Albany lL waited on Governor Seward, and submit- 
ted to him a copy of my instructions, and also a 
copy of the letter of Mr. t’ox, the British Minister, 
demanding the release of McLeod. We conversed 
freely and fully on the whole subject. Governor 
Seward assured me that McLeod was entirely in- 
nocent, and that he had seen or had the proof in 
his possession, to show beyond all doubt that he 
was not present, but was in Canada at the time the 
Caroline was destroyed and Durfee killed. He 
further stated that he could not or would not order 
a nol. pros.; that he would not pardon him before 
trial; but if tried and condemned, that he would 
pardon him, and that he should not be executed 
or punished. But he expressed a perfect assu- 
rance, that whenever tried, McLeod must be ac- 
quitted on the evidence of his absence and inno- 
cence, and he said that would be the best mode of 
bringing the matter to a close, and the most satis- 
factory to the public mind, which was greatly ex- 
cited against McLeod. In this conclusion of the 
Governor’s | acquiesced; but as we had just learn- 
ed at Albany that the trial would not take place at | 
the appointed ume in March, and must, for some | 
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cause that I do not now remember, be necessarily 
continued, and as the demand of Mr. Fox was for 
McLeod’s ‘‘immediate’’ release, | apprehended 
there might arise some difficulty from his further 
detention and imprisonment. We consulted about 
this difficulty, and came to the conclusion, that 
Mr. Fox had said, in the close of his letter, if any 
‘“*harm” was done to McLeod, Great Britain 
would consider it as cause of offence, he must he 
understood as having reference to the execution of 
any sentence of condemnation that might be passed 
on him; and that no danger would probably resy!t 
from his detention and trial, as in the event of his 
conviction the Governor was determined to pard 
him. Of this determination I was authorized to 
inform the President. ‘The Governor was inform. 

ed, by my letter of instructions, that the President 

would be pleased at his ordering at once a dismis- 

sion of the prosecution, if he had the power so to 

do; and I, no doubt in furtherance of the Presi. 

dent’s views, endeavored, by such suggestions as 

occurred to me, to sustain the propriety of the 

course indicated by him. But as the Governor 

declined that course, saying, I believe, that he had 

no power to direct a nol. pros., | acquiesced in the 

course which he stated he would pursue, and said 

to him, I believe, that I supposed it would be sat- 

isfactory to the President. 

This, I believe, is the whole substance of the 
matter, Governor Seward complained of no in- 
terference, though he did state that he had heard 
it was contemplated at Washington to appoint Mr. 
Spencer District Attorney of the United States for 
one of the New York districts, and that he thought 
the appointment objectionable because of his hay- 
ing been employed as counsel for McLeod. 

It is not true, sir, that in my intercourse with 
Governor Seward on this subject, anything was 
said or suggested by me for any purpose of intimi- 
dation. ‘The simple object was to put hiin in pos- 
session of all the information the General Govern- 
ment possessed, and of its views in relation to 
Me Leod’s case, and to obtain such coéperation on 
his part as was suitable to the occasion. And 
nothing was said on the subject that was improper 
to be said by me, or improper to be addressed to 
him. 

And now, sir, Lask the honorable Senator, [Mr. 
Dickinson, ] in full view of my instructions, and my 
agency under them, what he finds to condemn as 
an ‘interference’? with the courts of the State of 
New York? I will not dispute with him abouata 
word, but if he means to say that the Administra- 
tion of General Harrison was guilty of any im- 
proper course in regard to the judicial authorities 
of New York, or any.of its functionaries, I deny 
his accusation as totally unfounded. All that was 
done by it in relation to MeLeod’s case, was re- 
quired of it by the plainest and strictest obligations 
of duty. If precedents were necessary to sanction 
the course of that Administration, in a matter of 
such obvious duty, they are amply furnished by 
our past history. During the Presidency of Gen- 
eral Washington, he addressed to the Governors 
of the States a circular letter admonishing them as 
to the performance of certain duties of theirs, that 
concerned and were connected with the General 
Government.- In the Administration of Mr. Jef- 
ferson, Mr. Wirt was employed to assist the dis- 
trict attorney in the prosecution of Aaron Burr, at 
Richmond, in Virginia; and Mr. Bibb was in like 
manner employed by the Federal Government to 
assist the district attorney of Ohio in the prosecu- 
tion of the same individual, when the prosecution 
was transferred from Virginia to the State of Ohio. 
Instances might easily be multiplied, but it is need- 
less. ‘The Senator himself [Mr. Dickson] must, 
I hope, be convinced of the groundlessness of his 
own complaints and acctsations, and I part with 
pleasure from the subject. . 

The chief reason with me, sir, for agreeing to 
the measure of giving notice to England is the be- 
lief that the convention which it is intended to 
abrogate cannot long continue to be an adequate 
security for the peace of the two countries. And 
my object is, by the abrogation of that convention, 
to impose on the parties the whole weight of that 
moral obligation or necessity that will then rest 
upon them to settle, permanently and definitively, 
their dispute about Oregon. ee 

The suspension of the negotiation seemed to 
have left the parties in no good humor with each 
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other. The resolution under consideration was, 
therefore, drawn in such terms as to mect the 
whole exigency of the case, and not only to ex- 
clude all, appearance of defiance and hostility in 
our proceeding, but to manifest that our object 
was peace and amicable settlement, and to indicate, 
further, that to that end we desired to see a re- 
newal of the suspended negotiation. ‘The reso- 
lution expresses these purposes, and no more, i 
language of respect and amity, suitable to the oc- 
casion and to ourselves. oe 

If it be adopted, and the negotiation be resumed 
in the spirit of this reselution, | cannot doubt its 
successful termination. It can hardly be that the 
Executive will be regardless of the declared will of 
Congress on the subject. Since the suspension of 
the negotiation last summer, the negotiators, Mr. 
Buchanan and Mr. Pakenham, seem to have been 
confronting each other in diplomatic dignity and 
silence, each perhaps waiting for and desiring the 
other to speak the first word. These distinguished 
eentiemen, for both of whom I have the greatest 
d spect, will no longer hesitate—they will be sen- 
sible that it will be rather better a good deal should 
be abated on points of etiquette, than that their 
countrymen should be required to slaughter each 
other—they will be sensible, sir, that honor wiil 
be due to him who shall speak the first brave word 
for | The negouations will be resumed, and, 
if conducted with wisdom and moderation, they 
cannot fail to lead to a peaceful settlement of all our 
differences. War cannot ensue without a high 
degree of criminality on the part of the one Gov- 
ernment or the other. 

My friend from Arkansas, [Mr. Srvier,] com- 
| lains of this resolution because, instead of enjoin- 
ing it upon him, it leaves to the President the dis- 
cretion and responsibility of giving the notice. It 
seems to me altogether proper that it should be so. 

fe has recommended to us to authorize the giving 
of notice, and must bear the responsibility of the 
measure. Itis but suitable to his high office, as 
the organ of intercourse with foreign nations, that 


eace, 


he should exercise some discretion, and take some , 


responsibility on the occasion. 

The honorable Senator from Texas, [Mr. Hous- 
ron,| would prefer what he callsa naked notice. He 
does not like apologies, and would not appear be- 
fore the British Premier ** with bated breath,’’ 
asking terms of him. 

I trust, sir, that I know how to appreciate the 
honor and dignity of my country too well to be 
capable of proposing anything derogatory to either. 


IT must ask the honorable Senator whether his re- ; 


marks were intended to apply to this resolution. 


{Mr. Hovsron explained, and said that, in the | 
remarks referred to, he had no reference to the 


resolution of the Senator from Kentucky—his re- 
marks were general in their character and applica- 
tion. | 

Mr. Crirrenpen resumed. I was certain the 
Senator could find nothing in the tone of this reso- 
lution deserving his animadversion, and we should 
concur entirely in the reprobation of everything 
like hambleness or servility in our intercourse with 
foreign nations. I congratulate the gentleman on 
his return to our national brotherhood, and I must 
assure him that he brings with him no more of the 
genuine American feeling, in his abhorrence of 
everything mean and humiliating, than he will find 
cordially and fully entertained and reciprocated 
here. There are some in this country who seem 
to think that our patriotism is to be measured by 
the contempt with which we speak of other nations, 
and that our national character is to be sustained 
and advanced by holding the language of defiance 
towards the rest of the world. Weshould discard 
aitogether such false ideas, and learn that’the true 
honor of a nation consists in its probity, and the 
calm dignity and courage with which it maintains 
the right. 

The Chairman of the Committee of Foreign Re- 
lations, (Mr. AtLen,] has indulged in a style of 
remark and invective that seems to me unsuited to 
tie occasion, or to any purpose of reconciliation or 
amicable adjustment between this country and 
England. He speaks of England and her power 
With contempt, and describes her as a huge, mis- 
shapen “pauper,” whose joints are so loose and 
ill-fitted that she totters to her fall, and is incapable 
of standing the shock of a war with this country. 
He sees, of course, but little difficulty or danger 
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in such awar. If such language could have any 
effect, and we were seeking to provoke war w ith 
England, it would be appropriate enough to the 
purpose; but even then there would be no policy 
in thus underrating an adversary, or deceiving our- 
selves as to his power and prowess. It would be 
much wiser to overrate the danger of the conflict, 
and prepare like men to meet it. England is a 
great, powerful, and valiant nation; aad to dk ny it 
would be but to show our ignorance and folly. 
We ourselves are but partof the same warlike race. 
England fears no enemy, and we fear not her, 
But there is in this ne reason why we should see 
war with each other. Our common origin and 
common character, independent of other consider- 
ations, should rather operate as bonds of mutual 
respect and friendship. But whenever the conduct 
of Great Britain shall make it necessary or proper 
for us to meet her in the field, in the defence of our 
rights or our honor, we shall be ready for the en- 
counter—and shame be to him who then stops to 
count cost or danger. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Arkansas, [ Mr. 
ASHLEY, | as | recollect, deprecates all appeals to 
the ** horrors of war.’? He insists that itis an 
unfair mode of argument, and seems to fear that it 
might agitate our nerves, and frighten us from his 
favorite line of 54° 40’. 

I shall not, for myself, say a word about those 
‘*horrors of war.’’ Indeed, I so far concur with 
the Senator as to agree, that, when war becomes 
necessary, we ought not to be deterred from it by 
the mere consideration of its horrors. 

To relieve us, however, from all alarm and 
panic, that Senator assures us that war, with all its 
**horrors,’’ can do us comparatively but little mis- 
chief, and especially that it will not diminish our 
population. ‘T’o verify this statement, he referrred 
us to certain cypherings and calculations of his, by 

which it appeared, and no doubt correctly, that 
according to the natural increase of our present 
population, four hundred and eighty odd males 
per day attained the age of eighteen years, and 
supposing the war to destroy these, and no more, 
the conclusion is arrived at that war will not dimun- 
ish our numbers or impair our strength—that, at 
the end of it, our population will be just as numer- 
ous as it was atthe beginning. The gentleman’s 
arithmetic seemed to be good, and yet there was 
one little circuinstanee which he seemed to have 
overlooked, and which might yet very materially 
affect his calculations. It was this: that he saved 
only the older men, and that it might, therefore, 
admit of serious and sober doubt how leng they 
could exactly keep up that natural increase on 
which his tables seemed to have been founded. 
(Great and continued merriment. ) 

Is itnota little singular that a gentleman who 
deprecates so much all mention of the ** horrors of 
war,” should himself have brought forward or used 
any argument or calculation that could suggest ever 
so remotely an idea so overwhelming and extrava- 
cant as the destruction and slaughter of the entire 
youth of the country. 1 know that the gentleman 
has used it as amere hypothesis on which to make 
his calculations, but even in that form it suggests 
a more terrible idea of war than all else that 1 have 
heard. But, sir,none of these painted or imaginary 
horrors frighten or move us. When war becomes 
necessary for the vindication of our rights or honor, 
we will make it and meet it like men, and through 
all its horrors we can look to the glory that is 
beyond. In such a waras that you may rely with 
confidence upon the patriotism and courage of our 
countrymen. With the generous ardor of their 
age, the whole youth of the country will, at your 
summons, rally around the standard of their coun- 
try. Ican answer for those that I more particu- 
larly represent—the youth of Kentucky. They 
will take the field at the first signal. But I do not 
want to see their brave young blood, that ought to 
be as dear to me as my own, wasted and poured 
out in idle, foolish, or unnecessary war. In a 
good cause—a proper, patriotic war—you will have 
them all; and not them only, but the youth of the 
whole land. They will all come up to fight your 
battles—not all, | trust to perish, according to the 
fatal hypothesis of the Senator from Arkansas, 
but to conquer in the righteous cause of their 
country. ‘Those that perish in sucha field will die 
nobly, and Victory wil wipe away the tears their 

‘ country must shed for their fall. 
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THE TARIFF. 


SPEECH OF MR. C. S. BENTON, 


OF NEW YORK, 


In rue House or Rerresentratives, 
June 30, 1846. 


Phe House being in Committee of the Whole en 
the state of the Union, and having under its con- 
sideration a bill © reducive the duties on imports 


and for other purposes’’— 


Mr. BEN'TON obtained the floor,and remarked, 
that he had always felt a strong repuenance to par- 
licipating in the discussions of this body, and that 
feeling was not relieved by any circumstance pee 
culiar to the present occasion. He had reason to 
feel mueh embarrassment from the consideration 
that he was about to attempt the discussion of a 
subject which had divided the first intellects of the 
country fora long time, and to follow in that dis- 
cussion, in point of time, though not in the course 
of argument, the interesting, and he would add, the 
resplendent effort of the eentleman from Ve rmont, 
[Mr. M ARSH.| ‘That gentleman had drawn with 
the hand of a master a most imposing picture of 
the progress of the mechanic arts and practical 
sciences, and delineated their agwency in the devel- 
opment of the energy and ente rprise of the coun- 
try. He also attributed that progress to the stim 

While 
he (Mr. B.) would not discuise his admiration of 
the grouping, he must 


ulating influence of the protective policy. 


dissent from the conclusion 


of the gentleman he would 


: and 


venture to say 
that the great achievements referred to, were not 
attfibutable to legislation, much less to restrictive 
leeislation, but to the union of liberty and labor 


which had made our country the most prosperous 

among nations ih spite of 
i 

tion 


rovernmental mterposi- 

Mr. LB. expressed his regret that indisposition 
had prevented him from attendi 
yesterday when his respected colleague | 
Huncerrorp] addressed the committee. Tlaving 
great confidence in the judgment, experience, can- 
dor, and sincerity of his colleague, he would have 
felt pleasure in listening to kim. He desired to 
say, that if his views were, to any degree, in con- 
flict with those « xpressed hy his. colleague, they 


t 
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were not designed as areply; but his imipre sSlOns, 
freely stated, without reference to the course of 
any individual member of the House. 

He would here make a re quest, which, he be- 
lieved, it was the custom of the House to «rant with- 
outadivision. Inthe early part of the present ses- 
sion, and while the resolution of notice to abrogate 
the convention of 1818 in relation to the Oregon ter- 
ritory, was under consideration, he had embodied 
some views on that subject, which he had failed 
to address to this body. ~ What he now asked was, 
permission to send those views to his constituents, 
who, upon questions of public import, had a right 
to know even his unuttered thoughts. Having 
premised thus much, he would address himself to 
the question in debate, 

The legitimate oflice of taxation is to supply 
adequate revenue to enable Government to dis- 
charge the duties committed to it by the Constitu- 
tion. 

As our own Government can scarcely claim ex- 
emption from the admitted propensity of all Gov- 
ernments, to anticipate or exhaust their annual 
revenues, it becomes a matter of public interest, in 
devising measures of taxation, to limit the levies 
as near as may be to the necessities of the exche- 
quer for expenditures clearly warranted by the 
Constitution, and consistent with a frugal admin- 
istration. 

If more revenue is collected than is sufficient for 
this purpose, it is history that Congress will not 
hesitate to exercise even doubtful powers to dis- 
pose of the surplus. The deposite act—that most 
disastrous error of 1836—is an instance strongly 
corroborative of this assertion. If further proof 
were necessary, it could be found in a thousand 
schemes that have, from time to time, occupied 
the attention of Congress, have triumphed for a 
brief hour, and have finally fallen into disrepute. 
It is the expe rience of this dey that, with present 
or proypective surplusses, locality, by process of 
combination, becomes nationality, and fifty projects, 
rolled together in one bill, are irresistible; when it 
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is more than probable that any one of them, on its 
individual merits, could not obtain a majority. 

Would the national represt ntation dare to par- 
ticipate in thes ‘ramble at the treasury of the na- 
tion for local improvements, if its responsibility 
were perfect, or the constituent body understood 
the process and its consequences ? 

In theory our Government is responsible. It 
was desioned hy its framers to be equal, and the 
rreat majority of the people desire that it should 
he che ip, if it has in any decree become irre- 
sponsible, or unequ il, or ‘profuse, it may be a 
question whether its de ling te necies in these respects 
have not resulted, in the main, from the deceptive 
form in which its measures of taxation have been 
ilded 

Without attempting any particular examination 


o this 


mo 


question, at this time, 


it may he proper to 
observe, generally, that a tariff in any form here- 
adopted, is a masked tax, not easily expli- 
cable in its operation by those who bear it, and not 
unlike the devices of hereditary rulers to fleece the 
public without its knowledge if 

Thet Mine Pow 


‘ i 
W hen we are 


it} re 


er of this Government is plenary. 
reminded, that in I815 it raised 
436,000,000 from the customs, and nearly 
S12, 000 000 by direct taxe 

eult 
the private property and industry of the nation ir 
as fi 


ovel 
, it is diffi- 
its control oves 


sand excise 
to resist the conclusion, that 
solute as that of an unlimited parliament. 

The only way to avoid the evils con equentupon 
power Is for the 
Government to adopt the 


ly unde rstood, 


the exercise of such a formidable 
yr mye to ¢ 
forms of taxation that may be ¢ iS! 


and to hold their re 


ompel the 


rresentatives toa strict account- 
penditures. 

ven this precaution may fail, 
ot © 


; 7 
only limit of its 


ability in ex . 
If the discretion 
ts of expenditure is the 
Is quite possible that the 


oneress as to the objec 


power, if 


ricvhts of property and labor may require a stronger 
safecuard in an amendment of the Constitution. 
The present mode of taxation 1s by a tariff of 


duties of mixed character; some protective, some 


revenue—the prote ctive or restrictive features pre- 
dominating. It is proposed by the Committee of 
Weaevys and Means to substitute for this a seale of 
duties, looking to revenue as the chief object. 

The main arguments presented in favor of the 
existing system, as | have been able to gather them 
from the debate, may be reduced to these general 
proposition , ; 

First. ‘The protection of domestic labor against 
the competition of the cheaper labor of foreign 
countries, 

Second. The provision of a home market for 
dom agricultural productions. 
And. 

Third. ‘The prevention of undue importation of 
foreign products, and the equalization of the ex- 
ports and imports. 

‘There are many other arcuments adduced of less 
plausible imp rt, but it is. believed they are all more 
or less subsidiary to one or the other of those enu- 
merated, 

first, as to the protection of American labor. 
The object naturally commends itself to favor; but 
does the measure ¢ tect the object , If it doe 8S not 

if itcan be shown that a greater injustice is in- 
flicted by it than is avoided—the measure must be 
condemned, Names cannot alter things 


stic, particularly 


: nor should 
they be pe rmitted to usurp the office of reality. 
Besides, this doctrine of protection hath about it 
an occasional circumstance of suspicion. ‘Though, 
by way of distinction and disecuise, Genominated 
American, it is of foreign origin. Itis the child 
of arbitrary. systems. Its achievements, too, as 
delineated by frie nds, are too marvellous for an 
are of common sense, and remind one of the cele- 
brated heap in Rhodes. ‘IT don’t much like that 
white heap yonder,’’ was the suggestion of a pru- 
dence well matured by contact with the world as it 
is. Modern rulers, whether arbitrary, legitimate, 
or elective, have found it convenient, if not neces- 
sary, to disguise their exactions from their sub- 
jects or citizens in comely habiliments. Their 
most oppressive impositions are made under pre- 
text of the public good. The system of commer- 


cial restriction being one of the ir devices, its trans- 
fer to this country, in spite of the old alien law, 
and its rebaptism, are not sufficient to remove the 
taint of its paternity. 

When the wolf proposed to the sheep to put off ' 
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their tried guardian, the dog, and substitute him as 
a more faithful protector, the proposal was suffi- 
ciently impudent and its object transparent. The 
simple flock could not be deceived by the bold 
rogue, who they knew, time out of mind, had de- 
lighted in mutton. And yet the offer of protection 
to American labor by the advocates of restriction 
and high duties, is scarcely less audacious, although 
their purpose is more etlectually obscured by the 
plausible and reiterated protestations of the refined 
deciver. 

This exclamation for foreign systems—the sub- 
tle devices of oppression in the Old World—has 
had its day of triumph over American labor. The 
million begin to understand its import. 

All eovernments must have revenue; and this is 
to be supplied generally by taxation in one form or 
another. An honest government, pracusing what 
Say denominates ** the rarest of princely virtues— 


rivid economy,” will have no need of disguises | 


or indirection, Corrupt ministers or magistrates, 
having ample necessity of means to pension favor- 
ites, prov ide gratuiues for subse ryieney, or aggran- 
dize themselves, would be very likely to exact 
them under pretence of what all governments con- 
fessediy owe the governed—protection, 

Protection by taxes, protection to raise revenue, 
grates harshly on the ear of the uninitiated only. 
it is music to him who believes that the triumphs 
of alchemy have been eclipsed by the discovery of 
a substitute for taxation which benefits everybody, 
produces bountifully, and subtracts from none, 

It is said that the protective policy was adopted 
by the first Congress under the present Constitu- 
tion. 


The statesmen who set our Government in 
motion were beset with vast responsibilities. Our 
institutions were just, struggling into life. ‘The 


sacred debt of the Revolution was impending. 
Under such circumstances they did adopt a meas- 
ure, one of whose avow ed objects was protection 
to our infant manufactures. Did those men, who 
were Wise in their generation, and equal to the hour 
in which the Jot of their responsibility was cast, 
intend the doctrine now attributed to 
them? If they adopted the name they did not 
the thing. No doubt they desired to encourage 
manufactures as far as they could consistently with 
the freedom and success of commerce; yet could 
they have supposed that the bantlings would never 
bear weaning? 

‘The tariff of the 4th of July, 1789, was one that 
left commerce reasonably free; and-since the ex- 
ample of the fathers of the Republic has been in- 
voked by the friends of restricuon, they would do 
well to imitate the moderation of thuse fathers in 
the imposition of taxes. 

if the early statesmen did adopt the protective 
policy, the fact would be entitled to but litde weight 
as a reason for continuing it. ‘They acted for their 
uume, not for all time. 

‘They survived many of their measures, much of 
their policy. ‘The alien and sedition laws, stamp 
duties, the carriage tax, gave way before the rising 
spirit of young America. Even a Bank of the 
United States has become ‘‘an obsolete idea.” 
Systems once practicable, once tolerable, once 
popular, though conceived in a spirit unfriendly to 
freedom, have fallen and withered under the ordeal 
of free thought and untrammelled debate. In their 
history the restrictive policy may learn its doom. 
It cannot long resist the mighty power of ideas. 

An obvious tendency of this policy is to divert 
capital from its accustomed channels, and encour- 
age its investment in particular pursuits, by a 
legislative guaranty against foreign competition. 
‘This is protection to associated wealth, not to la- 
bor. But it is said this wealth gives employment 
to labor. ‘This is true to a limited extent, and it 
would have done so in one way or another with- 
out the tariff. Capital, whether diffused in differ- 
ent enterprises, or aggregated by voluntary asso- 
ciation, has at all times sufficient advantage over 
the mechanics and tradesmen, whose chief re- 
source is their skill and industry. By superadd- 
ing to this advantage legislative .privilege, we not 
only augment its power to oppress labor in its em- 
ploy, but we subject the individual mechanics and 
tradesmen throughout every city, village, and ham- 
let, in the land, to the ruinous monopoly of those 
immense establishments which fill the country 


to assert 


with ther pesulent trash known as sale-work. | 


other mechanics, whose skill is their capital 


| poor—struggling as if under the fiat of inevita! 
| destiny to provide comforts for their families, and 


restricted markets. 
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Ho. or Reps, 


Sail . a » are of 
the same industrious, untiring, persevering char- 


acter throughout the northern, middle, and west. 
ern States. From early dawn until late 
they toil joyously six days to the week. 
end, as the beginning, of each year fi 


at night, 
But the 
ids them 


le 


to procure the means of clothing and educatine 
their children, and soothing the deelinine years of 
some aged and helpless relative. ~ 

‘The monopoly of the small trades is not, how. 
ever, the only mode in which the restrictive Pp licy 
aifects individual industry. Its further disastrous 
operation, though not direct, is obvious, and wii] 
be noticed incidentally in another place, 

Privileged capital, the while, is quite satisfied to 
avoid taxation. It therefore clamors for tariffs that 
shall tax the general industry through consumption 
and perseveres in pleading iis own infancy and poy. 
erty. It vows ** hostility to the pauper labor of 
Europe,’’ while it sucks the life-blood of labor at 
home. In short, so far as itis designed to protect 
or does in reality protect domestic labor, the system 
is a striking exemplification of a sentiment attriby- 
ted to a distinguished statesman, but disavowed, 
‘Let government take care of the rich, and the rich 
will take care of the poor.”” 

Second. Itis contended that this policy 1s benefi- 
cial to agriculture, in that it produces an increased 
demand for its productions athome. The amount 
of this benefit might be ascertained, with the proper 
data, perhaps, with satisfactory precision by a per- 
son familiar with such calculations. It was Mr. 
Gallatin’s opinion, in 1830, that the profit to the 
agricultural interest derived from the cotton and 
woollen manufacturing establishments could not 
exceed, at most, two percent. on the annual sales, of 
which at Jeast one-half must be allotted to the farm- 
ers in the immediate vicinity, and the residue to the 
agricultural interest at large of the United States, 
It was also his opinion that the market afforded to 
the agricultural interest, by the increased popula- 
tion for a given period, of the commercial and other 
non-manwfacturing towns and villages of the Uni- 
ted States, was far more extensive than that derived 
from all the manufacturing establishments. 

But whatever may be the precise benefit, it must 
be admitted that the restrictive system renders all 
other markets less accessible, by multiplying the 
obstacles to a free exchange of commodities with 
foreign nations. In a word, the freedom of all 
markets is exchanged for the permission of one— 
the home market. 

If, therefore, the farmer is compelled to sell his 
products at home, or export them under certain 
disadvantages, so is he compelled to purchase at 
home at prices which are guarded by law azainst 
successful foreign competition. Thus, instead of 
being permitted to sell where he can obtain the 
highest, and purchase for the lowest price, the case 
is reversed, and he is compelled to sell at a lower 
and purchase at a higher price than he would if the 
restriction had not been imposed. 

A hypothetical case is suggested by the idea of 
We will suppose that the sur- 
plus products of the States of Ohio, Michigan, and 
Virginia, will supply the increased demand arising, 
not only from manufacturing pursuits, but the in- 
creasing population of the commercial cities and 
villages. There must, of course, remain a large 
surplus in the country to be disposed of in foreign 
markets, or sacrificed, as the supply would so tar 


| exceed the home demand as to cause a universal 


depression of prices. The process of reaching the 
market without the intermediate agency of the 
merchant will exhibit the operation of tariff duties 
on the igterest of agriculture. A number of farm- 
ers in central New York enter into an association 
for the purpose of sending their produce to a for- 
eign market. One of their number is selected by 
them to take charge of the whole. He ships the 
property and embarks for Liverpool, where he ex- 
changes his cargo, worth, at current prices, when 
he left home, $100,000, for various kinds of mer- 
chandise of English manufacture, worth at fair val- 
uation here $125,000. He returns to New York, 
and, on landing, is met by the custom-house officer, 
who informs him that the duties on his cargo 
amount to $37,500, which sum he pays. He lands 
his cargo, turns it over to the commission mer- 


The blacksmith, the tailor, the shoemaker, and || chant, who sells it at once for $150,000. So far 
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one adventure seems to have done well on paper; 
but the amount received for his cargo must be sub- 
‘ect to the following deductions: 
For freight, insurance, and custom duties on cargo 
going out, with other incidental charges $25,000 
For freight, insurance, and duties on re- 
turn cargo, With commissions and other 
CHANGES eee eeeeceseecetreeeererees 38,000 


$63,500 


Which sum deducted from $150,000, leaves in | 
his hands $86,500, or $13,500 less than the value | 
of the cargo with which he sat out. | 

Now, upon the case thus stated, the following 
questions are suggested : 

Can any ordinary demand of foreign markets |, 
result in a prosperous trade to agriculture? If not, 
is not the inevitable consequence, first, the excess 
of agricultural products in the home market? and, 
second, the universal depression of prices of those 
products? ; : 

And as the carrier as well as the producer is ben- 
efited by active and profitable markets, is not the 
inference warranted that the restrictive system in- 
flicts great injury upon the internal trade of the 
country, and especially upon that of New York? 

It need not be said that the depression of agri- 
culture is a national calamity, affecting the general 
happiness, and that its prosperity infuses fresh- 
ness, activity, and vigor, throughout all classes. 
And here let it be observed, that this interest gives 
employment to the blacksmith, the tailor, the shoe- 
maker, the cabinet-maker, the joiner, the carpen- 
ter, and the wagon-maker; and when its profits are 
diminished or cut off, those trades are left to labor 
for inadequate rewards, or to a languishing and 
sickly existence. But it is urged that too many 
are engaged, or disposed to engage, in agricultural 
pursuits. If this be true, it cannot, or ought not, 
to be prevented by government interposition. 
With our vast unoccupied territory, and the love 
of our people for agriculture, the national happi- 
ness will be better secured by a policy that shall 
encourage rather than retard that branch of indus- | 
try. Men engaged in the fields retain the sen- | 
timent of individual liberty. They cannot be 
swerved by appeals, that sometimes urge a grega- 
rious population into excesses. Irom their habits | 
of thinking, they will be the last to consent to | 
schemes, however specious, unfriendly or dan- 
gerous to the public liberties; and they will be the 
first to resist all such schemes, however old, when 
their tendency becomes manifest. 

Third. Protective duties, so far as they tend to 
embarrass or prevent all trade, may be admitted to 
check excessive trade. Their influence in that 
direction has, at various periods, been remarkably 
modified by the wedlock of government and paper- | 
money banking. The process was simple and 
natural. The revenues being deposited in the 
banks, the banks loaned them to their customers. 
The currency, thus inflated, depreciated; the rela- 
tive value of property increased. Then followed | 
increased demand for property. Means to pur- 
chase it were at hand. The revenues were still 
pouring into the banks, and the banks still pour- 
ing them out. The prices of all domestic produc- 
tions advanced some 40 or 50 per cent., and beyond 
the limit of the protective duty. Away went the 
tariff; foreign trade received a new impetus; the 
national treasury was inundated with imaginary 
wealth, which the banks went on lending to the | 
community. Thousands advanced to sudden | 
fortunes. Fine carriages, grand establishments, | 
princely equipages and furniture—all, were the 
order of the ie, until, finally, startling and terri- 
ble as the earthquake shock at bright noon, came 
the collapse, that spread devastation over the land. 

Such is overtrading—the result of overbanking, 
pene by the government partnership with 
anks. The tariff, so far from preventing it, could 
only lend a helping hand to augment the mischief. 
Let this Government act within the sphere of its 
constitutional duties, confine its fiscal operations to 
the use of coin, and provide for the safekeeping of 
its revenues, and leave the laws of trade to equal- 
ise the exports and imports, and we shall avoid in | 
future the disgraceful and demoralizing disasters of | 
1819 and 1837. 

There are two other views, subsidiary to those | 
that have been alluded to, which, as they are urged 
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with much pertinacity, are entitled to a passing 
notice. 

1. It is contended that protective duties, by di- 
verting capital to particular pursuits or branches of 


| industry, superinduce competition, which effects a 


reduction of prices of the protected articles, thus 
benefiting the consumer. 

If this proposition is true, without qualification, 
is not the inference a fair one, that prices will even- 
tually fall to such an extent as to exclude imports 


| entirely, and thereby defeat revenue? But the ar- 


gument, so to speak, furnishes the means of its 
own refutation. If competition, confined to a sin- 
gle State or nation, is so effective to reduce prices, 
would not the competition of the world, with un- 
restricted trade, be vastly more so? 

Numerous examples are at hand to show that a 

I 
fall of price has taken place since 1816 on almost 
every article of consumption not protected, equal, 
or about equal, to that of the protected articles. 
Tea, coffee, tobacco, and cotton, are familiar in- 
stances; but it is not necessary to detail them. 

* A reduction of price (says Mr. Gallatin) is, in no case 
whatever, due to the tariff, so long as asimilar foreign ar 
ticle can still be imported, and the price of the domestic 
commodity is not reduced below that at which the foreign 
is sold. Under these circumstances, the reduction is clearly 
due to a fall in the price of the foreign article, and is alto 
gether independent of the taritf.”’ 


Mr. Dexter, a manufacturer, examined before 
the Committee on Manufactures in 1828, said, in 
relation to the reduction of the price of coarse cot- 
tons: ** It is owing to the improvement of machin- 
‘ery, the reduced price of raw eétton, and the 
‘increased skill in manufacture.”? If the reduc- 
tion can be accounted for on any other hypoth- 
esis, it must be that the restrictive system operates 
to reduce *‘ the wages of labor, the price of raw 
‘materials, of provisions, of machinery, or any 


| * other article necessary for the manufacturing pro- 
| § cess. 


99 


It cannot be admitted, therefore, that protective 
duties reduce the price of manufactured commodi- 


_ ties. Nor is it, on the other hand, always true 
that the price of those commodities is enhanced to | 


the extent of the duty imposed. A writer in the 
Merchants’ Magazine, of November last, appears 
to me to have stated the rule with as much pre- 
cision as may be. He says: 

“Ist. A duty put upon an article that we consume, but do 


not produce, increases its price to the consumer an amount 
equal to the duty ; and,as a general rule, something more in 


the shape of a profit to the merchant who first pays the | 
duty, on the additional capital he requires to conduct his | 


business. 

‘2d. A duty put upon an imported article, when a simi- 
Jar article can be and is produced at home, but cannot be 
produced as cheap as it can be imported, increases the 
price of the imported article and its domestic rival an amount 
equal to the difference in the cost of producing it at home and 


' abroad. 


“3d. A duty put on an article imported, when a similar 
articie can be produced at home cheaper than abroad, and 
produced to an extent sufficient to answer all demand for it, 
does not affect the price at all.” 


And he adds this significant illustration: 


“ A duty on tea and coffee may be considered as an illus- 
tration of the first; anda duty on the principal manufactures 
of iron, cotton, and wool, of the second; and a duty on raw 


| cotton, wheat, butter, beef, pork, and farm productions gen- 


erally, of the third maxim.’? 


2. It is also contended that the revenues raised 
by protective duties are paid not by the consumer 


here, but by the foreign producer of dutiable com- 
| modities imported into this country. 
In reference to this idea, a suggestion is hazard- 


ed, with great deference to those who are under- 


stood to maintain it—and that is, that it strikes at | 


the foundation of all protection by any process 
short of prohibitive duties or systems. ‘There can 


| be no protection to manufacturers by duties, so | 
long as the foreigner consents to pay the duties. || 


The able writer just referred to exhibits another 
consequence of this assumption in a strong light. 


| ** The principle once established,’’ says he, “ and 
| who does not perceive that the American people || 
‘are annually paying a large portion of the ex- | 


‘penses of the British Government? If we, by 


| * taxing what we buy of Great Britain, force her 


‘to pay the expenses of our Government, she, by 


| ‘taxing heavily what she buys of us, compels our 
: a to pay the expenses of her Government. | 
| «An 


as the amount required for the support of 
‘our Government is less in proportion*to popu- 
‘lation than any other Government with whose 
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‘people we trade, our — must be taxed an- 
‘nually many millions of dollars more to support 
‘the monarchies of Europe than we draw from 
‘them to support our Government.” 

The inference from this principle, seems legiti 
mate to a degree sufficient to characterize its ab- 
surdity or wickedness. Whether the application of 
it 1s carried out with precision 1s not material to 
the argument. 

If the principle is true, its practical assertion by 
enlightened Governments does little credit to their 
humanity or justice, All taxation, direct or indi- 
rect, falls ultimate ly upon labor. If our protect 
ive taxes are paid by the foreigner, labor, and not 
enpital, bears the burden. So, if, reversing the 
case, this country pays any portion of the taxes 
of foreign Governments. Another inference is ine- 
vitable—and that is, countervailing duties are not 
merely quasi war as maintained by political econo- 
mists, but reprisals upon individual industry and 
private property, inhibited by the received rules of 
civilized warfare. 

But the people of England have \ indicated them- 
selves from the imputation of participating in this 
international plunder. ‘They, by a mighty effort, 
worthy of the brightest day of the best age, have 
repudiated the oppressions and injustice of the re- 
strictive system, and compelled a Government far 
less responsible to the nation than ours, to bow to 
the majesty of ideas. And shall republican Amer- 
ica still cling with blind fatuity to this relic of feu- 
dalism ? 

A corollary from the preceding observations is, 
that protective, as well as revenue duties, are a tax 
on consumption, Assuming this to be correct, the 
burdens and the benefits of the protective tax may 
be stated as follows: 

First, as to the burdens. ‘In every case,”’ says 
a distinguished financier and economist, already 
quoted, *‘ the difference between the price before 


1 © the duty was laid and that at which the domestic 
| * manufacture can be sold with a reasonable prefit, 


‘is, to the whole extent of that manufacture, a loss 
‘to the community. That difference is equal, o1 
‘nearly equal, on each yard of cloth, to the duty 
‘laid ona yard of the similar foreign article, when- 
‘ever that duty is not too high to prevent partial 
‘ foreign importations.”’ 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his annual 
report, asserts that the whole tax imposed upon 
the people by the present tariff is not less than 
681,000,000, of which $27,000,000 are paid to 
the Government, and the balance to the protected 
classes. 

If the national loss in consequence of protective 
duties did not exceed the amount paid to the Gov- 
ernment, it would greatly overbalance any present 
or probable benefits of the system. 

Second, as to the benefits. By the census of 
1840, the number of persons engaged in manufae- 
turing pursuits and in trades, is ascertained to be 
about 800,000. Of this number, 554,168 are esti- 
mated to be engaged in manufactures, and 237,581 
in the trades. 

Admitting'that the laborers employed in manu- 
factures and mines are not overworked, that they 
are well fed, well clothed, and well paid, direct pro- 
tection to that extent is secured to the six hundred 
thousand. ‘This is essentially the encouragement, 
and all the encouragement, that the system affords to 
labor. And even in this case the greatest benefit 
enures to the capitalist. : . 

But all labor of all descriptions is taxed by it 
through the consumption of the country, so that a 
more precise definition of it would be, ‘* taxation 
of the 17,000,000 for the benefit of the 17,000°— 
the first representing the nation, the last privileged 
capital. Tr - ‘ } 

his is not protection; it is oppression of Ameri- 
can labor. ‘That such taxation 1s unjust and un- 
equal is, J believe, the growing conviction of the 
North and the West. The farmers, and mechanics, 
and laborers, are canvassing and will continue to 
canvass this policy. The army of free labor is 
rising in its strength; it is advancing; its mighty 
tread may be heard in the distance. While we de- 
lay, and doubt, and hesitate, it may be upon us, 
with fresh representction, demanding with settled 
resolution, not protection, not privilege, not com- 
promise, but the freedom of traffic, and THE WORLD 
FOR A MARKET. 
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Entertaining such views of the restrictive sys- 


tem generally, I cannot—it will not be expected 
that | can—regard with any favor the particular 
modification of it contained in the act of 1842. 

W hatever of success may have attended the efforts 
of centlemen to diseredit the calculations of the Sec- 
retary of the "Treasury as embodied in his annual 
report, | must be permitted to concur with him 
whe n he says that 


mat 


‘The present tant? is unjust and unequal, as well in its 


details as in the principles upon which itis founded. On 
ve articles the duties are entirely prohibitory, and on others 
there is a partial prohibition. It discriminates in favor of 


manufactures, and against agri ulture, by Wnposing many 
higher duties upon the manufactured fabric than upon the 
agncultural product out of which it is made. It discrimi 
nates in favor of the manufacturer, and against the mechanic, 
by many higher duties upon the manufacture than upon the 
article made out of it by the mechanic. It discriminates in 


favor of the manufacturer, and against the merchant, by in 
jurious restrictions upon trade and commerce ; and against 
the ship -butiding and navigating interest, by heavy duties on 


almost every article used in building or navigating vessels. 
It discriminates in favor of manufactures, and against ex 
ports, which are as truly the product of American industry 
as manufactures lt discriminates in favor of the rich, and 
fagninet the poor, by high duties upon nearly all the necessa 
ries of life, and by minimums and specific duties, rendering 
the tax upon the real value much higher on the cheaper than 
upon the finer artiel 


The advocates of the present law look to it in 
vain as the practical illustration of their theories in 
We hada right to expect that 
the prices of domestic goods, such as 


relation to price. 
shirtinges, 
plaids, and fustians, would have fallen, and that 
the price of agricultural productions would have 
advanced. Competition and home market should 
have produced their legitimate results before this. 
I believe they have, but they are adverse to the re- 
strictive theories, : 

While the price of cotton goods has receded in 
England within the last three years, some cotton 
manufactures here have held a considerable ad- 
vance upon the prices of 1841. The following 
statement will: give an idea of the gradual decline 
of prices in the English market. As I have not 
space for each month of the year, I quote the price 
for the month of January in 1844-5, and for the 


months of January and March in 1846: 
Jan’y | Jan’y Jan’y |Mareh 
1e44. | 1845. | 1846. | 1846, 
8. d. 8. d 8. d. S. d, 


I. 
I ‘ “kk S ““ 
; power loom cloths, 3, niece, 66 | 61415 41| 53 


: 
i2 reeds, 28 yards, 4 
10-inch de, do., 66) — : + 
9 73 }8103) 8 

reeds, 38 to 40 yards 4 | 103 6 
| ‘ | | 
10-inch do. do., 72) s 

. ce, : c si 1 
reeds, 38 to 40 yards 5? piece | 10 3 | 10 4} »9 | 9 4} 


ppie | 943 


Although this decline is material, averaging 15 
yer cent., and should in the natural course of trade 
oat affected the price of cotton foods manufac- 
tured here, vet price s of coarse cottons, subject to 
minimum and prohibitory duties, have rather ad- 
vanced than receded since 184], 

According to the calculations of my colleacue, 
[Mr. Coxutn,] whose able expositions of the tariff 
do much credit to his industry and talents, the 
prices of brown shirtines have adganced 14 per 
ce) bleached shirtines 15 per cent., plaids 20 per 
cent., and fustians 10 per cent. Add to those ar- 
ticles sugar and molasses, which are highly pro- 
tected, and which have risen in price since 184] 
nearly 20 per cent. average, and we have six ar- 
ticles entering into the daily consumption of the 


“9 


farmer, mechanic, and laborer, made vastly more 
expensive ‘o those classes, under pretence of laws 
to protect their industry. 
If, on the other hand, we look to the chief sta- 
pl sof agricultural production, we find that they 
cae eo — cas cc wns ; 

save fallen in price. The following table, mad up 
from the New York prices current for the periods 


indicated, will give the extent of the reduction: 














| a June, | Dee’r, July, August, 
Articles . 

| tare } 1840. | 384i. | 1844. | 1845. 
i | 
ee en | | 
| Ashes, pot, per ewt..:| $4 50 | $5 00 |) $400) $375 
{Beefy mess, perbarrel.., 1400} 750] 500 9 00 
Pork, “ “ 1475] 925} 862! 1987 
Lard, per pound,...../ 010) O 6} O S34} O 7 
‘Plour, western canal,| j 

per barrel.........., 450] 625; 437] 431 
Wheat, per bushel....| 0 59 130; O8& |] O85 
Tobaceo, Kentucky,} i 

DOr POON... sceses ; @2E @ 7} 05); 0 @ 
| $38 87 | $30 434) G22 94}, $30 804 |) 
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The reduction shown by this comparison is 
about 22 per cent. Making due allowance for 
fluctuation of prices resulting from temporary or 
local cause 8, the creneral de pression of agricultural 
products may be safely estimated at 20 per cent. 

The gentleman from Louisiana, [Mr. Turpo- 
DEAUX,] in his speech to-day, undertook to contro- 
vert what he regarded the generally received doc- 
trine of political economists, that production was 
the chief cause of national prosperity. What these 
economists attributed to production, he (Mr. st 
attributed to waves. 

To me the relation of production and wages 
appears 8o intimate, that Lam not able to compre- 
hend the reason of his election. In communities 
where industry is voluntary, the scale of wages 
must depend on the success or failure of produc- 
tion. Thus, production requires labor: the greater 
the effort of production, the greater the demand 
for labor: the greater the demand, the higher the 
wages. But I do not design to discuss this point. 
I have alluded to it only for the purpose of intro- 
ducing a * fixed fact,’’ which, so far as it is en- 
titled to any weight, will not certainly benefit the 
argument of restriction, even upon the assumption 
of the eentleman. 

In western New York, the wages of acricul- 
tural labor averaged, in the years 1840-'41, $11 50 
per month; in the years 1843-"44, $10 per month, 
heing a reduction of $1 50 per month, or $18 a 
year—suflicient, in that State, to pay the schooling 
of two or three children for a large portion of the 
year. 
~ One more illustration of the effects of tariff du- 
ties upon prices, and I will dismiss this branch of 
the subject, with a single observation. 

The following table shows the price of the arti- 
cles enumerated in the forcign market, the amount 
of duty levied by the existing tariff, and the present 
prices in this country: 


Foreien 








price. | price. 
Scotch pigiron, perton..| $2027 | 9 0 | g37 0 
English 6 0 60 9 0 5 0 
English bar, not rolled... 3 0 | 17 O 7 O 
English rolled........... 36 51 25 0 | 64 64 
oe ee | 234 19 0 36 «0 
Sheet and hoop iron, per } 

scoswabasahause> vans | 0 3 0 25 0 4 
Flannels, per yard....... 0 37 | 014 0 53 
Cotton bagging, of hemp. 0 6 | 04 | 0 11 
Cotton bagging, other ma | 

POUR aS es oss esndewnse 0 49 0 4 | Oo B83 
jrandy, per gallon...... | 077 | 100 | 1 99 
Spirits from grain, do.... 043 | av. 75 | 0 94 
Linseed oil, €0....1 046 | 03 | 0 69 
Molasses, perlb.........| 0 1.5 0 4.5) 0 25 
Loaf sugar, per Ib....... 0 6.4) 0 6.5) 0 102 
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It is believed that the tables here presented fur- 
nish a practical illustration of the views that I have 
attempted to maintain, and of the unequal and 
oppressive operation of the act of 1842. If they 
are essentially correct, and the application of them 
to the arcument is proper, every candid mind must 
be forced to the conclusion that the system, so far 
from affording any protection to the national in- 
dustry, or augmenting the national prosperity, is 
nothing else than a device of intricate contrivance 
to transfer the earnings of that industry to a privi- 
leged class, and to compel labor to bear an undue 
proportion of the public burdens. 

There are several other features of the existing 


law particularly objectionable, which I had intend- || 


ed to notice: but as I have already transcended 
the limits prescribed to myself, I shall leave them 
to others, far more competent, to expose their de- 
formity. 

Considered in any light that I have been able to 
view it, I cannot but regard any system of restric- 
tion by protective duties, as without the true prov- 
ince of legislation—as at war with primary truths 
of political science—as usurping the rights of the 
citizen—as favoring aggregated wealth at the ex- 
pense of Jabor—and, finally, as fostering a system 
of profusion and extravagance in this Government, 
which is constantly levying recruits to the army 
of patronage. 

iow widely have we departed from the coun- 
sels of Mr. Jeiferson. That wonderful man, when 
elevated to the first magistracy, contemplated with 


| delight the great future of his country. In his In- 
augural Address, after drawing a bright picture of | 


the peculiar advantages of our situation, he says: 
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“ With all these blessings, what more is necessary to 
make us a happy and prosperous people? Still one fine 
more, fellow-citizens: a wise and frugal Governme nt. 
which shall restrain men from injuring one another; shall 
leave them otherwise free to regulate their own pursuits of 
industry and improvement; and shall not take from the 
mouth of Jabor the bread it has earned.” : 

And how have we responded to this counse)? 
Grinding taxation, profuse expenditure, oppres- 
sive public debts, accumulating patronage, inter. 
meddling with the occupations of the citizen— 
these, and such as these, are our deeds, more 
significant than any words of response, or rather 
delinquencies, that should mantle the cheek of 
honest patriotism with shame. 

It is time to look to our soundings. We haye 
diverged far from the true constitutional course— 
the course of safety. We must retrace, or r 
upon breakers. 

In reflecting upon possible remedies against the 
profusion and centralization of this Government, | 
have sometimes thought that our first duty was to 
unmask the taxes to a sufficient extent to enable 
our constituents to know when, how, and for what 
purpose they are taxed. I have feared, and s:jl| 
fear, that this course, and this course only, will be 
found adequate to secure responsibility ‘of repre. 
sentation, and to insure frugal and equal rovern- 
ment. 

These views will doubtless be rezarded as the 
vagaries of free trade—the effusions of a destruc- 
tive radicalism. While they are sincerely enter- 
tained, they will not relieve me from acting, as 
men are sometimes compelled by circumstances to 
act, when every alternative presented has th ap- 
pearance of error. 

If I could control circumstances with a wish, I 
would demand the issve of a less restricted com- 
merce than has been presented in either of the 
substitutes before us, for the existing tariff. ‘ The 
encouragement of agriculture, and of commerce as 
its handmaid,” should be the paramount object. 

If such an issue were presented, I would venture 
to suggest, that even the free trade so much depre- 
cated by some, is the cheap defence of nations; the 
friend of universal labor in all climes; the agent of 
promoting useful knowledge among men, of teach- 
ing humanity its rights and the peaceful redress of 
its wrongs; of infusing the counsels of peace into 
the deliberations of cabinets; and, finally, the 
means of allaying those prejudices and passions 
that are the harbingers of hostility among nations, 
and of sowing broadcast in ail landsthe seeds of 
truth, peace, and liberty. 
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SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. G. P. MARSH, 
OF VERMONT, 


In tHE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 22, 1846. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole, and 
having under consideration the bill for establish- 
ing the Smithsonian Institution— 

Mr. MARSH, after some preliminary observa- 
tions, said: I agree, Mr. Chairman, with those 
who doubt whether it was entirely wise in the Con- 
gress of the United States to accept the muniticent 
bequest of Mr. Smithson. Were the question bow 
first presented, I should hesitate. Not that I deny 


| or eyen doubt the power of Congress to administer 


this charity, but I should question the propriety of 
assuming a trust which there is too much reason 
to fear we shall not discharge in such a manner as 
to give the fullest effect to the purposes of the en- 
lightened donor. The history of this bequest con- 
firms these scruples. It is now nearly ten years 
since Congress, by a solemn act, assumed the 


‘ o rT: is OD 
‘trust, and pledged * the faith of the United States 


to its faithful execution. The money was soon 
after received, and immediately passed out of the 
hands of the Government, not irrecoverably, it 1s to 
be hoped, but it is, at all events, now beyond our 
control, and no portion of it has been yet applied 
to the noble ends of the bequest. The difficulties 
which have thus far prevented the application of 


‘the fund to its proper uses still exist, and are of 


‘acharacter not likely to be removed. Our Gov- 


ernment has no department which can be con- 
veniently charged with the administration of the 
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charity, and must, therefore, begin with the or- |! 


eanization of one for that special purpose. In this 
incipient step we meet with obstacles at every cor- 
ner. Questions are at once raised that are not yet 
solved, and are certainly in themselves of no easy 
solution. How far can, how far ought, Congress 
to act in the direct control of the charity? How 
far should it make specific what the will of the 
testator has left general ? Af Congress shall direct 
the particular uses to which the fund shall be ap- 
nlied, what shall those uses be? Or shall we, on 
the other hand, delegate the trust? and, if so, shall 
we impose its duties on departments already too 
heavily burdened with official responsibilities, or 
shall we create a corporation or other special agency 
for the purpose? Is there not danger that the institu- 
tion will be abused for party ends, and merely serve | 
to swell the already overgrown patronage of the 
Executive? A previous suggestion of these difficul- 
ties might well have led us to hesitate before we 
contracted obligations of so delicate a character, 
and I fear they are yet destined for some time 
longer to impede the satisfactory action of Con- 
gress. 

But it is now quite time that we apply ourselves 
in earnest to the work of redeeming our country 
from the reproach of infidelity in the discharge of 
so high and solemn a trust, and that at the earliest 
practicable period, and before the subject shall 
Coma an element in our party dissensions, we 
strive to make available to our fellow-citizens, and 
to all men, a gift as splendid as its purposes are 
noble. 

The delay, long and unwarrantable as it is, has 
not been without its uses. It has afforded abun- 
dant time for the collection, comparison, and con- 
centration of opinion; abie men in every walk of 
scholastic and professional life have been consulted; 
many of the wisest American statesmen have 
brought the energies of their intellects to the ex- 
amination of the subject; it has been largely dis- 
cussed in both branches of the National Lezgisla- 
ture; numerous studiously considered plans have 
been suggested, providing in different ways for 
every interest which can be supposed to be em- 
braced within the views of the testator: and the 
bill now before us is a compilation, an anthology, 
so to speak, from all these, though possessing 
original features—valuable features—the credit of 
which belongs to the chairman of the special com- 
mittee, [Mr. Owen,] by whom the bill was re- 
ported. 

Ina case where there is room for so great diver- 
sity of opinion as in this, there can be no hope of 
the adoption of any plan not conceived in a spirit 
of compromise; and on this, as on anether larger 
question, however widely apart we may be at first, 
we shall probably find ourselves in the end obliged 
to settle down upon the parallel of 49°. The bill 
is reported by the special committee as a compro- 
mise, and probably no one of the gentlemen con- 
cerned in its preparation is quite satisfied with its 
provisions; no one believes it to be the best plan 
that could be devised; but they felt the necessity 
of deferring to each other, as well as to the prob- 
able opinion of Congress, and were nearly unani- 
mous in thinking it more likely to harmonize dis- 
cordant views than any other plan suggested. It | 
was in this belief, and in consideration of the im- 
portance and the duty of early action, that I, as a 
member of that committee, assented to the report, 


regarding the scheme, however, not merely as a || 


necessary compromise, but, as rather an experi- 
ment, which admitted, and which I trusted would 
hereafter receive, great changes in its conditions, | 
than as a complete working model. | 
_It has all along been assumed as a cardinal prin- | 
ciple, that we ought to follow implicitly the will of 


the liberal donor; and it has been thought unfor- | 


tunate that he was not more specific in the appro- 
priation of his bounty. But he has given a proof 
of a generous and enlightened spirit, and at the 
same time has paid this nation the highest possible | 
compliment, by using the largest and most com- 
prehensive language in his bequest; thus, in effect, | 
Saying, that he preferred rather to entrust the dis- 
- of this great fund to the wisdom and intel- 
igence of a free and enlightened people, than to 
limit its use to purposes accordant with his own 
peculiar tastes. Some gentlemen have thought, 
that inasmuch as the testator has not specified the 
particular mode by which he would have the great | 


| of tastes entirely similar to his own. 
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ends of his charity accomplished, we are bound to 
infer his wishes from the character of his favorite 
pursuits, and to conform to his supposed views, 
by confining the fund to the promotion of objects, 
to the cultivation of which his own time and re- 
searches were devoted. But this would be no true 
conformity to the enlightened liberality which 
prompted so munificent a gift. It would be a dis- 
paragem¢ nt to so generous a spirit to Imagine, that 
while saying so much, he meant so little. It would 
be so wide a departure from his Jarge and wise 
purposes as fairly to defeat his noble aims. Had 
he been in fact a person of so narrow views as this 
arcument supposes, he would have guarded against 
the possible misapplication of his charity, by ex- 
press words of direction or restriction; and it is a 
proof of rare generosity in an enthusiastic lover of 
an engrossing pursuit, that, in a bequest appropri- 
ating his whole estate to the high purpose of in- 
creasing and diffusing knowledge among men, he 
made no special provision for the promotion of 
those sciences which were to him the most attrac- 
tive of studies. 

After all, however, he was not a student of so 
limited a range of inquiry as has been sometimes 
assumed. Hewas a man of studious and scholas- 
tic habits, and of large and liberal research; spe- 
cially devoted, indeed, to the cultivation of certain 
branches of natural knowledge, but excluding no 
science, no philosophy, from his sympathies. ‘Too 
enlightened to be ignorant of the commune vincu- 
lum—the common bond of mutual relation—which 
makes all knowledges reciprocally communicative 
and receptive—each borrowing light from all, and 
each in turn reflecting light upon all—he was too 
generous to confine his bounty to the eratification 
" None of the 
objects embraced in this bill are alien from his 
probable views. Books, indeed, he did not col- 
lect,"as we propose to do, because to one who had 
no fixed habitation a library would have been but 
an encumbrance; and he lived in the great cities of 
Europe, where public and private munificence has 
collected and devoted to general use such ample 
repositories of the records of knowledge, that in- 
dividual accumulation of such stores Is almost 
superfluous. But, though he gathered no library, 


| his writings show him to have been a man of some- 


what multifarious reading; and it is quite a gratu- 


| itous assumption to suppose him to have been one 
. . . bi 
of those narrow minds, who think no path worth | 


travelling but that which they have trodden—no 
field worth cultivating whose fruits they have never 
plucked. Apart, then, from the liberty which 


| the broad words of the will give us, we are entitled 


to beKeve that the purposes of the testator were as 
comprehensive as the lanenage he has used—that 
he aimed at promoting all knowledge for the com- 
mon benefit of all men—and to appropriate to the 
American people in a spirit worthy of the object 
and of ourselves, the compliment he has paid us, 
by selecting us as the dispensers of a charity 


! which knows no limits but the utmost bounds of 


human knowledge, and claims as its recipients the 
men of this and all coming ages. 

The limitation of the bequest, then, is to the 
** increase and diffusion of knowledee among men.’’ 
Here two objects are aimed at. Increase, enlarze- 


| ment, extension, progress; and Diffusion, spread, 
| communication, dissemination, These the bill seeks 


to accomplish by various means. It proposes to 
increase knowledge by collecting specimens of the 
works of nature, from every clime, and in each of 


her kingdoms; by gathering objects in every branch 


of industrial, decorative, representative, and imagi- 
native art; by accumulating the records of human 
action, and thought, and imagination, in every 


| form of literature; by instituting experimental re- 


} 


| to public use the diversified collections of the insti- | 
|| tution in every branch of human inquiry; by lec- 


| 


searches in agriculture, in horticulture, in chemis- 
try, and in other studies founded upon observation. 
It proposes to diffuse the knowledge thus accumu- 
lated, acquired and extended, by throwing open 


tures upon every subject of liberal interest; by a 
normal school, where teachers shall become pu- 


| pils, and the best modes that experience has de- 


vised for imparting the rudiments of knowledge 
shall be communicated; by preparing and distrib- 
uting models of scientific apparatus, and by the 


publication of lectures, essays, manuals, and | 


treatises. 
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Of the various instrumentalities recommended by 
this noble and imposing scheme, the simplest and 


most ¢ 





the increase and 
in my judement, 
the provision for collecting for public use a library, 
a museum, and a gallery of art; and I should per- 
sonally much prefer, that for a reasonable period, 
bai aitatae a. : , hould } —_ 
the entire income of the fund should be expended 
in carrying out this branch of the plan. 





ficient, both as it respects 
the diffusion of knowledge, is, 


But in « xpressing my pre ferenee for such a pre- 
sent application of the moneys of the fund, and 
my belief that we should thus best accomplish the 
purposes of the donor, I desire not to be under- 
stood as speaking contemptuously of research and 
experiment in natural knowledge and the econo- 
mic arts. L have too much both of interest and of 
feeling staked upon the prosperity of these arts, 
and the y are to me subjects too inti insically attraec- 
tive, to allow me to be indiflerent to any measure 
which promises to promote their advancement. [ 
am even convinced that their earnest cultivation 
and extension are absolutely indispensable to our 
national prosperity, our true independence, and 
almost our political existence; and Lam at al] times 
ready to maintain their claim to all the legislative 
favor which it is within the power of the Gene ral 
Government to bestow. I would not, therefore, 
exclude them from the plan of a great national in- 
stitution for the promotion of all good learmug; 
but I desire to assien them their true place in the 
scale of human knowledee, but I must be permit- 
ted to express my dissent from the doctrine im- 
plied by the bill, as originally framed, and referred 
to the special committee, which confines all knowl- 
edge, all science, to the numerical and quantitative 
values of materia! things. Researches im such 
branches as were the favored obje cts of that bill, 
have in veneral little of a really scientific character, 
Geology, minerolecy, even chemistry, are but 
assemblages of apparent facts, empirically estab- 
lished; and this must always be true, to a great 
extent, of every study which rests upon observation 
and experiment alone. ‘True science is the classi- 
fication and arrangement of necessary primary 
truths, according to their relations with each other, 
and in reference to the logical deductions which 
may be made from them. Such science, the only 
absolute knowledge, is the highest and worthtest 
object of human inquiry, and must be drawn from 
deeper sources than the crucible and the retort. 

The bill provides for the construction of build- 
ings, with suitable apartments for a library, and 
for collections in the various branches of natural 
knowledge and of art, and directs the annual ex- 
penditure of a sum “not exceeding an average of 
ten thousand dollars, for the gradual formation of 
a library composed of valuable works pertaining 
to all departments of human knowledge.’’ As I 
have already indicated, I consider this the most 
valuable feature of the plan, though I think the 
amount unwisely restricted; and I shall confine 
the few observations I design to submit respecting 
the bill chiefly to the consideration of this single 
provision, I had originally purposed to examine 
the subject from quite a different point of view, 
but the eloquent remarks of the chairman of the 
special committee, [Mr. Owen,] which seem to 
be intended as an argument rather against this 
provision than in favor of the bill; and as a reply 
to the able and brilliant speech of a distinguished 
member of another branch of Congress, upon a 
former occasion, [Mr. Cuoare,] has induced me 
to take a somewhat narrower range than I should 
otherwise have done. I wish, sir, that Senator 
was here to rejoin, in his own proper person, to 
the beautiful speech of the gentleman from Indtana, 
who seems rather to admire the rhetoric, than to 
be convinced by the logic, of the eloquent orator 
to whom I refer. In that case, sir, I think my 
friend from Indiana, trenchant as are his own 
weapons, would feel, as many have felt before, 
that the polished blade of the gentleman, who lately 
did such honor to Massachusetts in the Senate of 
the United States, is not the less keen, because, 
like Harmodius and Aristogiton, he wraps it in 
sprays of myrtle. 

It has been objected by some, that the appro- 
priation is too large for the purpose expreased— 
‘© The gradual formation of a library composed of 
valuable works pertaining to all departments of 
human knowledge.”? But if we consider how 
much is embraced in these comprehensive words, 
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we shall arrive at a very different conclusion. 
The great libraries of Europe range from 200,000 
to half a million, or perhaps even 750,000 volumes, 
That of the University of Gottingen, the most use- 
ful of all for the purposes of general scholarship, 
contains about 300,000. 
expenditure of $10,000? The library of Congress 
is seid to have cost about $3 50 per volume; but, 
as a whole, it has not been economically purchas- 
ed, and though composed chiefly of works which 
do not maintain a permanently high price, yet as 
a large proportion of the annual purchases consists 
of new books from the press of London, the dear- 
est book market in the world, its cost has been 
niuich higher than that of a great miscellaneous 
library ought to be. The best public library in 
America, for ita extent, (10,000 volumes,) which 
fam happy to say is that of the University of my 
native State, Vermont, cost but $1 50 per volume. 
It can hardly be expected that Government, which 
always pays the highest price, will be so favorably 
dealt with; and it is scarcely to be hoped that it 
will succeed in securing the services of so faithful 
and se competent an agent as was employed by 
thre University of Vermont. 

I have myself been, unfortunately for my purse, 
a book-buyer, and have had oceasion to procure 
books, not only in this country, but from all the 
principal book marts in Western Murope. From 
myown experrence ° and some inquiry, I am satis- 
fied that the whole cost of such books as a national 
library ought to consist of, including binding and 
all other charges, except the compensation and 
travelling expenses of an agent, should not exceed 
two dollars per volume. If you allow $2,000 for 
the compensation and expenses of an agent, (which 
would not be increased upon a considerably larger 
expenditure,) you have $8,000 remaining, which, 
at the averare cost I have supposed, would pur- 
Hlow lone, 
I repeat, woald it require at this rate to accumu- 
late a library equal in extent to that of Gottingen ? 
More than seventy years. In some seventy years, 


chase four thousand volumes a year. 


then, in three score ye ars and ten, when you, sir, 
and I, and all who hear my voice, and all the pres- 
ent actors in this busy world shall be numbered 
with the dead, we may hope that free, enlightened 
America, by the too sparing use of the generous 
bounty of a stranger, will possess a collection of 


the recorded workings of the human mind not in- | 


ferior to that now enjoyed by a single school in 
the miniature kingdom of Hanover. And what 
provision is made for the increase of books mean- 
while? Look at the activity of the presses of Lon- 
don and Paris—at the vastly prolific literature of 
Germany—at the increasing production of our own 
country—to omit the smaller but still valuable con- 
tributions to the store of human knowledge in the 
languages of other countries, and you will per- 
ceive that this appropriation, so far from being 
extravagantly large, will scarcely even suffice for 
keeping up with the current literature of the day. 
Gottingen, meantime, will go on. Her 300,000 
volumes will increase in seventy years to half a 
million, and we shall still lag 200,000 volumes 
behind. 

The utility of great libraries has been question- 
ed, and it has been confidently asserted that all 
truly valuable knowledee is comprise d in a com- 
paratively small number of volumes. It is said 
that the vast collections of the Vatican, of Paris, 
of Munich, and of Copenhagen, are, ina great meas- 
ure, composed of works originally worthless, or 
now obsolete, or superseded by new editions, or 
surpassed by later treatises, That there is some 
foundation for this opinion I shall not deny; but 
after every deduction is made upon these accounts, 
there will still remain in any of these libraries a 
great number of works which, having originally 
had intrinsic worth, have yet their permanent 
value. Because a newer, or better, or truer book 
upon a giver subject now exists, it does’ not neces- 
surily follow that the older and inferior is to be 
reject d. 


valuable as an illustration of the history of opin- 


antiquity, it may possess much interest as a speci- 
men of early typography. 
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How long would it re- 
quire to collect a library like this, with an annual | 


It may contain important truths or in- | 
teresting views that later, and, upon the whole, | 
better authors have overlooked—it may embody | 
curious anecdotes of forgotten times—it may be | 


- +. ta 
ion, or as a model of composition; or, if of great | 
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Again, because any one individual, even the 
most learned, cannot, in this short life, exhaust all 
art, because he can thoroughly master but a few 
hundred volumes, read, or even have occasion to 
consult, but a few thousands, we are not therefore 
authorized to conclude that all beyond these are 
superfluous. Each of the hundred authors, who 


| have produced those thousands of volumes, had | 


read also his thousands. The scholar is formed, 
not by the books alone that he has read, but he 
receives, at second hand, the essence of multitudes 
of others: for every sood book supposes and im- 
plies the previous existence of numerous other 


rood books. 


An individual even of moderate means, and who 


is content to confine his studies within somewhat 
narrow bounds, may select and acquire for himself 
a library adequate ‘to his own intellectual wants 
and tastes, though entirely unsuited to the purpo- 
ses of one of different or larger aims, and by the 
diligent use of this, he may attain a high degree of 
mental culture; but a national library can be ac- 
commodated to no narrow or arbitrary standard. 


It must embrace all science—all history—all lan- | 
It must be extensive enough, and diver- | 


ruaves, 
sified enough, to furnish aliment enough for the 
| cravings of every appetite. We need some great 
establishment, that shall not hoard its treasures 
with the jealous niggardliness which locks up the 
libraries of Britain, but shall emulate the generous 
| munificence which throws open to the world the 
boundless stores of literary wealth of Germany 
and France—some exhaustless fountain, where the 
| poorest and humblest aspirant may slake his thirst 
for knowledge, without money and without price. 
| Ofall places in our territory, this central heart of 
the nation is the fittest for such an establishment. 
It is situated in the middle zone of our system— 
easily and cheaply accessible from every quarter 
of the Union—blessed with a mild, a salubrious, 


and an equable climate—abundant in the necessa- | 


ries and comforts of physical life—far removed 
from the din of commerce, and free from narrow 
1; and sectional influences. 


Let us here erect such a temple of the muses, | 


| served and guarded by no exclusive priesthood, 
| but with its hundred gates thrown open, that every 
votary may enter unquestioned, and you will find 


it thronged with ardent worshippers, who, though | 


poverty may compel them to subsist, like Heyne, 
on the pods of pulse and the parings of roots, shall 
yet forget the hunger of the body in the more 
craving wants of the soul. 


ernment, and the jealous care with which their 
exercise is watched and resisted, in cases where 


_the interests of mere humanity—not party—are | 


| concerned, it can do little for the general promo- 
tion of literature and science. The present is a 
rare Opportunity, the only one yet offered, and 
| never, perhaps, to be repeated, for taking our proper 


| place among the nations of the earth, not merely | 


as a political society, but as patrons of knowledge 
and the liberal arts. The treasures of our national 
wealth are, perhaps, not at our command for this 
purpose; and itis only by the discreet use of this 
bequest, and of the funds which private liberality 


| will assuredly contribute to extend the means of | 


the institution, that we can hope to kindle a lumi- 


ed from her. 

The library of Gottingen, of which I have 
spoken, contains six times as many volumes as 
the largest American collections; it has been accu- 
|; mulated within a comparatively short period— 
searcely a century—and, having been selected 
upon a fixed plan by the ablest scholars in the 
_world, it contains few books originally without 
| merit, few duplicates, and few which the progress 
| of science and literature have rendered worthless. 
t 


| And yet, though upon the whole the best existing 
library, it, in many departments, does not ap- 
proach to completeness, and the scholars who 
resort to it are often obliged to seek elsewhere 
sources of knowledge which Gottingen does not 
afford. > 

We shall perhaps be best able to estimate our 
|| own deficiencies and wants by comparing the con- 
tents of our Congressional Library with the actual 
|} extent of existing literature. The library of Con- 


| gress contains more than 40,000 volumes, in gen- 


| From the limited powers of our National Gove | 


nary, Whose light shall encompass the earth, and | 
repay to Europe the illumination we have borrow- || 1 
|| but every enlightened student who has but dipped 
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eral valuable and well chosen, with not many dy- 
plicates, not many books that one would altogether 

| reject. It is not composed, like too many of our 
ponies libraries, in any considerable degree, of 
»00ks which have been given, because the proprie- 
tor found them too worthless to keep, but it has 
been almost wholly purchased and selected froyy 
the best European sale catalogues, and yet there is 
no one branch of liberal study, even among those 
of greatest interest to ourselves, in which it is not 
miserably deficient. 

There is, perhaps, no better general catalocue of 
such books, in the various departments of Jeary. 
ing, as are prized by collectors, than the Table 
Methodique, in the last edition of Brunet’s Manyel 
du Libraire. Brunet enumerates more than 30,000 
works, making, in the whole, about 100,000 yol- 
umes, and professes to specify only the most iy- 
portant and the rarest. ‘The list contains, no doubt, 
very many works of little intrinsic worth, or even 
adventitious interest; but it is, perhaps, not too 
much to say, that a library of the larger class 
ought to possess at least 25,000 of the volumes it 
specifies. But this list is even tolerably complete 
in but few departments. In French history and 
literature, in civil and international law, in the 
history and literature of classical antiquity and of 
early typography, in theology, in medicine, you 
will find it perhaps nearly satisfactory; but in the 
history and literature of all other nations, and in 

| almost every other field of inquiry but those I have 
mentioned, the learned scholar will miss the titles 
' of many more valuable works than he will find, 
while many highly interesting and important chap- 
ters are almost entirely blank. ‘The Congressional 
Library does not probably contain one-fourth even 
of the small proportion of Brunet’s list which I have 
described as of intrinsic and permanent value. But 
are there not numerous branches of knowledve well 
worthy a place in every great literary repository, 
and which are yet wholly unrepresented in our 
alcoves? Let us devote a moment to some dry 
statistics concerning the literature of continental 
Europe. The Bibliotheca Historica Sueo-Gothica 
of Warmholtz, the last volume of which appeared 
in 1817, enumerates no less than 10,000 works 
illustrative of the history of Sweden alone; and the 
| thirty years since have added greatly to the num- 
ber. The Literatur-Lexicon of Nyerup, published 
in 1820, gives the titles of probably an equal num- 
ber of works belonging to the literature of the 
countries subject to the Danish crown. Holland, 
too, has noble historians, naturalists, poets, and 
dramatists, and has produced many works of un- 
surpassed value upon the history of commerce and 
navigation. The list of Brunet contains not one in 
a hundred of the standard authors of these several 
countries; and the library of Congress, as far as [ 
remember, does not possess a volume in the lan- 
guage of either of them. Again, consider the vast 
extent and surpassing value of the literature of 
Germany. Of the 3,000,000 different volumes of 
printed books supposed to exist, it is computed that 
more than petra 4 Se are in the German language. 
The learning of Germany embraces every field of 
human inquiry, and the efforts of her scholars 
have done more to extend the bounds of modern 
knowledge than the united labors of the rest of the 
Christian world. Every scholar familiar with her 
literature—let me not say familiar, for life is too 
short for any man to countits boundless treasures— 


into it, will readily confess its infinite superiority 
to any other, I might almost say to all other litera- 
tures. It has been affirmed that more than one- 
half of our population is of recent German origin, 
and German is the vernacular tongue of extensive 
districts of American soil. Yet the library of Con- 
gress contains not one hundred, probably not fifty, 
volumes in that noble language. You have none 
of the numerous writers of the vast empire of Rus- 
sia, or of Poland; nothing of the curious literatures 
/of Hungary and Bohemia; only the commonest 
books in Italian and Spanish; not a volume in the 
language of Portugal, rich as it is in various litera- 
ture, and especially in the wild yet true romance ot 
| oriental discovery and eee that comes down 

to us through the pages of learned De Barros and 
quaint old Castanheda, ringing upon the ear and 

stirring the blood like the sound of a far-off trum- 
pet. Inthe boundless world, too, of oriental learn- 
ing, of which our increasing commercial relations 
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' 
with the countries of the East render it highly 
desirable that we should possess the means of 
acquiring & knowledge, you have nothing to show 
but a few translations of the Bible, and perhaps 
some works of devotion or elementary religious 
doctrine, which American missionaries have pre- 
sented you. 

Will it not be admitted that an American libra- 
ry, the national library of a people descended from 
nen of every clime, and blood, and language—a 
country which throws open its doors as an asylum 
for the oppressed of every race and every tongue, 
should be somewhat more comprehensive in its 
range? That it should at least have some repre- 
sentatives of every branch of human learning, 
some memorials of every written tongue that is || 
spoken within its borders ? i 

But, even in English literature, our library is 
sadly meagre. How far are we from possessing 
a tolerably complete series of the English printed 
books of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, or 
even of that best age of English learning, that age 
with which every honest American most truly 
sympathizes, the age of Cromwell and of Milton? 
Would it not be well to have at our command the 
means of enabling some diligent scholar to write, 
what has not yet been worthily written, or indeed 
scarce even attempted, a complete history of the 
literature of our Anglo-Saxon mother toneue—or 
to perform that Herculean task, which, in spite of 
the vaunted but feeble labors of Webster, remains || 
still to be accomplished, the preparation of a_re- 
spectable English dictionary ? 

If there is any department of learning, in 
which a library selected for the use of the rep- 
resentatives of a democracy should be complete, 
itis that of history. But what have we of the 
sources of historical investigation? Histories in- 
deed we have, but little history. True, we have 

tobertson, and Hume, and Voltaire, and Gib- | 
bon, and, above all, Alison, a popular writer in 
these days, and— 


“ Like Sir Agrippa, for profound | 
And solid lying, much renowned ;”? 
but of those materials from which true history is to | 
be drawn, we have little, very little. The works 
belonging to the proper history of the American 
continent alone, every one of which it would be || 
highly desirable to possess, number certainly more 
than 20,000 volumes, fully equal to one-half the 
Congressional library, and of these we have, as 
yet, but a small proportion. 

If the bounty of the generous foreigner, in spite 
of the broad language which expresses his liberal 
purpose, is to be confined to the narrow uses which 
some gentlemen propose, the appropriation of 
$10,000 per annum is unnecessarily large, at least | 
for permanent expenditure. A moderate amount 
would collect all that is worth buying in the ex- 
perimental sciences, and a small annual appropri- | 
ation would keep up with the advance of knowl- 
edge in this department. But it is due to our- 
selves, due to our age, due to the lofty views which 
inspired a benefaction so splendid—a gift clogged 
with no narrow conditions—that we act in a more 
generous, a wider, a more catholic spirit; that we 
remember, that “* knowledge’’ embraces other arts 
than those of bread; that man’s economical inter- | 
ests are not his highest. | 

The purpose of the testator, which we are to 
carry out, was *‘the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men.’? What, then, is the | 
most efficient means of increasing and diffusing 


diffusion. Every rill supposes a fountain; and | 


knowledge cannot “ flow down our streets like a 
river,’’ without there be first built and filled a 
capacious reservoir, from which those streams 
shall issue. Itis an error to suppose that the accu- 
mulation of the stores of existing learning, the 
amassing of the records of intellectual action, does 
not tend also to increase knowledge. What is there | 
new in the material world, except by extraction or 
combination? How are new substances formed, 
or the stock of a given substance increased, by the 
chemistry of nature or of art? By new combina- | 


tions or decompositions of known and preéxisting | 
roducts of the experimental or | 


elements. The 
manufacturing la oratory are no new creations; 
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| live or experimental, such an indissoluble bond 


| moting all others. 


‘| gardful of eternal truths. 
| that our own brief history proves that great libraries 
| are superfluous, because without them we have 
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with the immaterial products of the human mind; 
but there is this difference: knowledge grows not 
alone by extraction and combination, but, unlike 
the dead matter with which chemistry deals, it is 
itself organic, living, productive. There is, more- 
over,as | have already hinted, between all branches 
of knowledge and of liberal art, whether specula- 
’ 
such a relation of interdependence, that you cannot 
advance any one without at the same time pro- 
The pioneer in every walk of 
science strikes out sparks, that not only guide his 
own researches, but illuminate also the paths of 


| those around him, though they may be laboring 


in quite other directions. Examples of this kind 
might be multiplied without end, but I will con- 
tent myself with an illustration or two from a sci- 
ence which deals only in abstract numbers and 
imaginary quantities, and utterly rejects experi- 
ment and observation as tests of truth or as instru- 
ments of its discovery. Who would have supposed 
that the intervals of the diatonic scale in music 
were capable of exact appreciation, and their rela- 


| tions of precise ascertainment, by numerical quan- 
| titles? 
|; mathematics would have been appealed to to decide 
, between the rival claims of the corpuscular and the 
'undulatory theories of light; or to ascertain the 
| Proportions and relations of elementary bodies not 


Who would have expected that pure 


appreciable by any of the senses, in chemical com- 
binations; or, as my accomplished friend from 


| South Carolina (Mr. Houmes) suggests, that the 


authenticity of a disputed text in the Scriptures 
would be determined by an algebraical theorem? 
What do not astronomy, navigation, civil engi- 
neering, practical mechanics, and all the experi- 
mental sciences, owe to this one science, which in 


| its investigations appeals to no empiricism, calls 


in the aid of none of the senses, none of the ma- 
chinery of art or of nature? 

But, independent of this particular point, the aid 
which the physical sciences may expect to derive 
from mere speculative knowledge, I should hope 


| that at this time, and in this place, one might 


safely venture a plea in behalf of all that higher 
knowledge which serves to humanize, to refine, to 
elevate, to make men more deeply wise, better, 
less thoughtful of material interests, and more re- 
And let it not be said 


produced statesmen, civilians, orators, and juris- | 
prudents, nowise inferior to the ablest of their 

European contemporaries. 
the stimulus of popular institutions, and the stir- 
ring excitement of our revolutionary and later his- 
tory, which have tended to encourage the develop- 
ment of this species of talent, the objection is suffi- 
ciently answered by saying that, in the case of 
most of the American statesmen of the Revolution, 
as well as of many of later date, private wealth 
has supplied the place of public provisions for the 
attainment of knowledge. In the period of our 
colonial history, the sons of wealthy families were 


often educated in the best schools of Europe, and 
| the framers of our Constitution were chiefly men 
| of high education and elegant attainments. Jeffer- 


son, whose writings are canonical with the Democ- 
racy, had the best private library in America, and 


'was a man of multifarious, if not of profound 


but their elements are first extracted by the decom- | 


learning. 
are, with a few exceptions, obviously productions 


|| of men not merely of inspired genius or of patient |} 
knowledge? Increase, accumulation, must precede || 


thought, but of laborious acquisition; and they are 
full, not of that cheap learning which is proved by 
pedantic quotation, but of that sound discipline 
which is the unequivocal result of extensive read- 
ing and diligent research. Who have been the 


men, in all ages, that have exercised the wisest and | 
/most permanent influence both on the moral and | 


physical well-being of man? The spirit of the 
crusades was roused by the preaching ofa thought- 


| ful solitary; Columbus was a learned scholar, and | 


Luther but a studious monk. Watt, the great 
improver of the steam engine, was a man of curious 
and recondite learning. Bonaparte was carefull 

educated at the school of Brienne, and was hoieel 
life a liberal patron of learning and the arts, 


of the closet; and Milton, who to our shame is less 


position of old compounds, and then recombined | known among us by his prose than by his poetry, 


in new forms. Thus is it also, in some degree, 





| was its apostle. Our own independence was de- 


Without dwelling upon | 


The State papers of that remarkable era | 


The | 
‘glorious rebellion of 1649 was the work of men | 
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clared and maintained by scholars, and all men 
know that the French revolution had its germ in 
the writings of the Eneyclopedists. All men, in 
fact, who have acted upon opinion, whe have 
contributed to establish principles that have left 
their impress for ages, have spent some part of 
their lives in scholastic retirement. It is this very 
point—the maintenance of principles discovered 
and defended by men prepared for that service by 
severe discipline and laborious study—that so 
strikingly distinguishes the English rebellion of 
1649 and our own Revolution from most other 
insurrectionary movements, and particularly from 
the French revolution. The English and Ameri- 
can statesmen of those two periods were contend- 
ing fortruths, the French atheists and philosophers 
for interests; the former soucht to learn their duties, 
the latter concerned themselves only about their 
rights; the Anglo-Saxon was inspired by principle, 
the Gaul was instigated by passion. 

The principles of American liberty, which edu 
cation and habit have rendered so familiar to us, 
that we fancy them intuitive or even instinctive, 
are, in truth, no more obvious than the physical 
theory of the universe; and the study of the philo- 
sophical and political history of the last three 
centuries will convince every inquirer, that therr 
development from their germs, as involved in the 
fundamental doctrines of the Reformation, has 
been the work, not of unconscious time only, but 
has required the labor of successive generations of 
philosophers and statesmen. 

Llook upon a great and well-selected library, 
composed of the monuments of all knowledge, in 
all tongues, as the most effective means of releasing 
us from the slavish deference, which, in spite of 
our loud and vaporing protestations of indepen- 
dence, we habitually pay to English precedents 
and authorities, in all matters of opinion. Our 
history and our political experience are so brief, 
that, in the multitude of new cases which are per- 
petually arising, we are often ata loss for domestic 
parallels, and find it cheaper to cite an English 
dictum than to investigate a quesuon upon more 
independent grounds. Not only are our parlia- 
mentary law, our legislative action, our judicial 
proceedings, toa great extent fashioned after those 
of the mother country, but the fundamental prin- 

| ciples of our Government, our theory of the po- 
litical rights of man, are often distorted, in order 
i that they may be accommodated to rules and 
definitions drawn from English constitutional law. 
Even the most sacred of political rights, the right 
of petition, L have heard both attacked and de- 
fended upon this floor, by very sufficient Demo- 
crats, entirely upon precedents drawn from the 
practice of the British Parliament. Our commu- 
nity of origin, language, and law, exposes the 
younger nation to the constant danger of being 
overshadowed by the authority of the elder. It 
| is a great evil to a young and growing people, as 
well as to a youthful and aspiring spirit, to have 
its energies cramped, and its originality smothered, 
by a servile spirit of conformity to any one model, 
however excellent; and it is quite time for us to 
learn that there are other sources of instruction 
than the counsels and example of our ancient 
mother. 

Sir, I make these remarks in no narrow feeling 
of jealous hostility to England; still less at this 
crisis, when some are seeking to raise a whirlwind 

of popular indignation against that country, upon 
which they may themselves float to power, would 
| I join in any vulgar denunciations of a people from 
|} whom we have borrowed so much. We owe to 
\ England much of our political principles, many of 
| the foundations of our civil and religious liberties, 
many of the most valuable features of our juris- 
srudence. Something, indeed, we have repaid. 
Sankiad, in common with all Europe, has profited 
by our experience. The grasp 0 feudal oppres- 
sion has been relaxed, the atrocious severity of the 


criminal law has been mitigated, judicial proceed- 
| ings have been simplified, the subject has been ad- 
| mitted to a larger participation in the concerns of 
government, monopolies are becoming obsolete, 
and the responsibilities of rulers are felt to be more 
stringent. To the credit of many of these ame- 
liorations we may fairly lay claim; while in science, 
and its application to the arts, we have sustain- 
‘ed no disgraceful rivalry with our transatlantic 
|| brethren. But no generous man thinks his debt of 
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gratitude cancelled till it is thrice repaid, and we 
have therefore yet much to do before we can say 
that America is no longer the debtor of England. 
Let us, then, seize this one opportunity which a son 
of herown has offered us, and build with ttapharos, 
whose light shall serve as well to guide the mari- 
ner yy the distant horizon, as to illuminate him who 
‘ sanchor at its foot. 

But whet are we offered instead of the advanta- 
f which we might hope to reap from such a 
library as | have described? We are promised 
experiments and lectares, a laboratory and an au- 
dience-hall. Sir, a laboratory is a charnel-house; 


Levins with death, and 


chemical decomposition 
experiments are but the dry bones of science. It 
is the thouchtful meditation alone of minds trained 
and disciplined in far other halls, that can clothe 
these with flesh, and blood, and sinews, and breathe 
mito therm the breath of life, Without a library, 
which alone can give such training and such dis- 
cipline, both to teachers and to pupil s, all these are 
ut a masque dt pageant, and the demonstrator 1s a 
harlequin, This is not a question of idle specu 
lation, it is one that experience has answered, 
‘There are no foci which are gathering and reflect- 
ing so much licht upon the arcana of natural science 
as the schools of Paris and Germany, and all schol- 
ars are agreed that the great libraries of those sem- 
inaries, and the mental discipline acquired by the 
use of them, are, if not the sole means, at least 
necessary conditions, of their surpassing excel- 
lence, 

Dut we are told that these experimental re- 
searches will guide us to the most important of all 
knowledge, that, namely, of common things. Sir, 


what are common thing Is nothing common but 


these material frames of ours: nothing, but the gar- 
ments we wear, the habitations that shelter, and 
the food that nourishes us; nothing, but the air we 
breathe, the fowls of heaven, the beasts of the field, 
the herbs, the trees, and the rocks around us? Is 
nothing common but the glittering sands beneath 
our feet, and the elittering stars on which we gaze: 
Sir, these are indeed common, and well it ts to un- 
derstand their uses, and, so far as our dim vision 
But are there 
not things even more common, nearer to our in- 


' 
can prerce, even their natures also. 


most seives, harder, indeed, but more profitable to 
be understood; objects not limited by the three 
dimensions, not ponderable, not cogniz ible, by any 
of the senses, and yet subjects of precise definition, 
of logical argument, of philosophical interest, and 
of overwhelming importance. Sir, the soul of man 
is a Very common thing; 


9 


his relations to his Maker 
and to his fellows, the laws of his moral and intel- 
lectual being, his past history and his probable fu- 
ture destiny, the principles of government and the 
laws of political economy—all these are common 
things, the commonest indeed of all things, and 
shall we make no provision for instruction in these? 

But, sir, the knowledge of what are called the 
physical sciences is of far less importance, even in 
reference to the very objects which they are sup- 
posed especially to promote, that is generally be- 
lieved. ‘There was an ave—I should say aves— 
brilliant and eloriousavces of philosophers of states- 
men, of patriots, of heroes, and of artists, and 
artisans too; when, as yet, the sciences of chemis- 
try, and mineralo TV, ai ds metal] irey, had neither 
name nor veinzs—when ¢€ x yo rimental research was 
unknown, and the raw material of the arts was 
srepared for subsequent manipulation in no labor- 
tory but the hidden workshops of nature—when 
he profoundest philosophers were content with 
resolving all material things into the four elements, 
and men knew nothing of that subdle analysis and 
those strange powers, whereby the elements them- 


} 
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selves are decomposed, the ingredients of the 
atmosphere solidified, and granite, porphyry and 
adamant, resolved into imperceptible gases. And 
what, sir, have our boasted researches taught us 
to accomplish in the industrial arts, that the cun- 
ning workmen of Egypt, and Tyre, and Greece, 
could not do three thousand years ago? Can our 
machinery rear lofter piles than the pyramids, or 


move more ponderous masses than the stones of 


Persepolis, or the monolithic temples of Egypt? | 


ls a European princess arrayed in finer webs than 
the daughter of a Pharaoh, or decked in colors 
more gorgeous than the Tyrean purple? Can the 
chemistry of England compound more brilliant or 
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the walls of the catacombs of the Nile? Can the 
modern artist, with all the aid of his magnifiers, 
rival the microscopic minuteness of some ancient 
mosaics; or can the glass-workers of our times 
surpass the counterfeit gems of antiquity ? 

Sir, modern chemistry, metallurgy, and machin- 
ery have multiplied, cheapened and diffused— 
not improved—the products of industrial art; and 
herein lies our superiority, not that we can do bel- 
ler, Lut, bv bri ming to our aid the obedient forces 
of nature, we ¢ 
In this point of view, re rarding modern improve- 
ment in these arts as the great equalizers of the 
conditions of different ranks in society, no man 
ean estimate them more highly than I do, and I 
hone soon to have an op} ortunity of showing that 
IL daly appreciate the m. But IT must protest arainst 
that classification of the objects of human know- 


) do more, than our predecessors. 


ledge, which, by giving them an undue preémi- | 


nence, elevates empiricism above true science, 
prefers matter to mind, and, in its zeal to advance 
the means, quite loses sicht of the end. 

Sir, these are the right hand, not the spirit, of 
true progressive Democracy; they are the lever 
that shall move the world, not the immaterial mind 
that shall euide it. 

Mr. Chairman, at present I neither propose nor 
expect anv modification of this bill. 1 am content 
with it as an experiment, though I should prefer 
the appropriation of the entire income of the fund 
for one generation—three times only as long as it 
has now lain idle—to the purpose of founding such 
a library as the world has not yet seen. If I sup- 
port the bill, [ shall support it, I repeat, as an ex- 
periment, but in the confident hope that the plan 
will soon be so changed as to make the Smith- 
sonian Institution a fitter representative of a charity 
which embraces all knowledge as its object, and 
appoints the wh ile human race its beneficiaries. 


FRENCH SPOLIATIONS., 
SPEECH OF JOHN M. CLAYTON, 


OF DELAWARE, 
In tue Senate, -Ppril 23 and 24, 1846. 

The bill to provide for the satisfaction of claims of 
American citizens for spoliations on their pro- 
perty, committed by the French, prior to the 
ratification of the convention with France of 
September 30th, 1800, being under considera- 
tion— 

Mr. CLAYTON rose and said: 
Mr. Presiwwvent: The bill now under considera- 





I have the honor in part to represent here have, 
perhaps, as little pecuniary interest as any equal 
number of their fellow-citizens in any part of the 
United States. No personal consideration has 
operated on my mind to induce me to support this 
measure; yet | feel bound, in justice, to say that, 
after the most thorough investigation which I have 
been able to bestow on the claims for which it is 
now proposed to offer compensation, I hold the 
rights of the claimants to that compensation to be 
fully substantiated by the evidence before us; and 
that the honor of this Government imperatively 
demands at our hands the speedy passage of the 
bill on your table. 

This bill appropriates a sum, not exceeding five 
millions of dollars, to be paid to such citizens of 
the United States, or their legal representatives, 
as had valid claims to indemnity upon the French | 
Government, arising out of illegal captures and 
confiscations committed prior to the ratification 
of the convention between the United States 
and the French Republic, concluded on the 30th 
September, 1800, the ratifications of which were 
exchanged on the 31st of July, 1801. It directs 
the appointment of three commissioners to decide 
the amount and validity of these claims, and that 
the commissioners, in case the claims exceed five 
millions of dollars, shall divide the sum appro- | 
priated by the bill pro rata among the claimants, 
which, when paid, shall be in full discharge of all 
claims for compensation for the class of cases for | 
which provision is intended to be made. 
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15. A similar bill passed the Senate on the 3d day 
of February, 1835, by a vote of yeas 25, nays HX). 
and, sir, | was oue of those 25 who had the honor 
to record their votes, more than eleven years age 
in favor of that bill. The bill now before us, by 
its eXpress provisions, 18 exempt from many of 
the objections which were taken against the bij] 
reported prior to 1830. The opponents of the 
measure formerly contended (though I thin 
argument was completely refuted) that  th¢ se 
claimants had been provided for by the treaty low 
the purchase of Louisiana. This bill obviates al] 
objections of that character, by an express proviso 
that it shall not extend to such claims as are stipy- 
lated for, and embraced in, the convention between 
the United States and the French Republic, con. 
cluded on the 30th of April, 1803, and for the 
liquidation and payment of which provision js 
made in that convention. It was formerly ob. 
jected, against these claims, that some of them, at 
least, had been paid under the provisions of the 
Florida treaty. ‘The bill on your table obviates 
all objections of this character, by an express pro- 
viso that it shall not extend to such claims as were 
allowed and paid, in whole or in part, under the 
provisions of the treaty between the United States 
and Spain, concluded on the 22d February, 1819, 
Since the passage of the bill of 1835, it has been 
suppposed by some that a portion of these claims 
was allowed under the provisions of the treaty of 
Paris, negotiated by Mr. Rives; but the bill on 
your table renders it unnecessary to enter into the 
inquiry, (though it would be easy to show that the 
supposition is entirely erroneous,) for it is ex- 
pressly provided in the bill that it shall not extend 
to such claims as were allowed, in whole or in 
part, under the provisions of the treaty with France 
of July, 1831. 

The bill on your table, also, by its express pro- 
visions, meets another objection which has often 
heretofore been urged against similar measures 
proposed for the relief of these claimants. It has 
been supposed, and often assumed, by the oppo- 
nents of these claims, without the shadow of foun- 
dation to sustain them, that the claims have been 
the subject of extensive speculation and sale in the 
money markets of the country; that they have 
been bought up for a trifle by persons who have 
speculated on the distresses of the claimants, and 
that they are no longer in the hands of the original 
claimants, or of their legal representatives. ‘This 
allegation, though it has been often made, never 
had any foundation in truth. It was demonstrated 
by an exhibit, appended to a report in the other 


the 
1 ’ 
K their 


'| House, in 1840, that the claims were stil] in the 
tion is one in which the citizens of the State which | 


hands of the original claimants, or their legal rep- 
resentatives, including the insurance companies 
which had suffered by the spoliations, with the ex- 
ception of a few of the claims which had under- 
gone a legal transfer by the operation of the bank- 
rupt and insolvent laws of the country. But those 
gentlemen whose sensibilities could be awakened 
by the supposition that they are about to legislate 
for the benefit of speculators, will find themselves 
entirely relieved, and the Senate will be spared all 
argument on that subject, by observing the express 
provision in the bill, ** that, in all cases of transfer 
or assignment, no claimant shall be entitled to re- 
ceive an amount beyond the consideration he has 
actually paid, and the legal interest thereon.”” 
Before I proceed to the discussion of the main 
question involved in the measure before us, indulge 
me in a few preliminary observations, by way of 
reply to an objection which has been often made 
by honorable gentlemen who have thought proper 
to oppose these claims. The claimants have been 
seeking justice from Congress for more than forty- 
five years, and it has long been a favorite remark 
among those who have opposed them, that these 
claims had become stale, and that it is difficult to 
suppose, had they been well-founded, that Con- 
gress would have been so long deaf to the demands 
of justice. During the debate on the motion to 
refer the memorials of the claimants to that com- 
mittee which has reported this very bill, my hon- 


 orable friend from North Carolina, [Mr. Manevm,] 


sarcastically observed, that these claims were like 
old south side Madeira, and seemed to grow better 


It will be perceived that this is the same bill, || as they grew older. The honorable Senator was 


with some not very important amendments, which || 


passed this Senate to a third reading on the 10th | 


perhaps not aware of the fact that the strongest 
evidence upon which the claims rest, slept among 


more durable pigments than those which decorate “ day of February, 1845, by a vote of yeas 26, nays " the files of the State Department, without the 
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knowledge of any one, for a full quarter of a cen- 
tury after the treaty of 1800, and after this Gov- 
ernment had become legally and morally bound to 
discharge them. 

On the 5th March, 1824, the Senate adopted a 
resolution, for the first time, calling on the Presi- 
dent for ** copies of the several instructions to the 


‘Ministers of the United States to the Govern- | 


‘ment of France, and of the correspondence be- 
‘tween the said Ministers and Government having 
‘reference to the spoliations committed by that 
‘ power on the commerce of the United States an- 
‘terior to the 30th of September, 1800, or so much 
‘thereof as can be communicated without preju- 
‘dice to the public interest; also, how far, if at all, 
‘the claims of indemnity from the Government of 
‘France for the spoliations aforesaid, were affected 
‘by the convention entered into between the Uni- 
‘ted States and France, on the said 30th of Septem- 
‘ber, 1800.’ In consequence of the great labor 
requisite to meet this call, it remained unanswered 
until the the 20th of May, 1826, when Mr. Clay, 
then Secretary of State, first communicated to Con- 
gress the mass of evidence which we now find pub- 
lished in Senate documents, Ist session 19th aa 
rress, vol. 5. 

When the time requisite for publishing that great 
body of testimony which was then for the first 
time drawn from the files of the department and 
submitted to the inspection of gentlemen in Con- 
gress, had passed away, public attention was every- 
where aroused by the irresistible evidence of the 
justice of these claims, and to a sense of the enor- 
mous, and I must add, sir, the cruel injustice which 
had been so long exercised towards a class of 
claimants than whom none more meritorious have 
ever asked for relief at the hands of this Govern- 
ment. Yet still the objection was made, that the 
claims were ‘stale’? and ‘‘antiquated.” True it 
was, that the evidence of their justice, which the 


Government had so long retained in its most secret | 


archives, beyond the reach of the claimants, and 
unknown to them, had now for the first time met 
light. The very fact that the claims which ought 
to have been, had not been paid by the Govern- 


ment twenty-five years before, was held an argu- | 


ment against them. This sufficiently accounts for 
the truth of the remark of my friend from North 
Carolina, that the claims, like old south side Ma- 
deira, have improved by age. 

Sir, L think his illustration was even more apt 
than he supposed it to have been when he made it. 
The justice of the claims was originally as pure 
and unadulterated as the generous old south side 
Madeira, which always owes so much of its value 
to time. 
1826, the claims have gradually gained strength, 
not only in the halls of Congress, but among the 


Since the publication of the documents of | 


great body of intelligent men of the nation; and the | 


period cannot now be very distant when public 
opinion, reaching this Capitol from all parts of the 
country, will demand relief for these suiferers from 
the injustice of this Government, in tones which 
can no longer be resisted in these halls. 

_ To confirm the opinion thus expressed, let me 
invite your attention to the single fact that, since 
the publication of the documents in 1826, the re- 


| 
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the adverse reporis were made before the publica- 
tion of the evidence on which the claims now rest; 
and that all the reports made since that publication, 
being twenty in number, have been favorable to 
the petitioners, without feeling that great injustice 
was done to them by the suppression of that evi- 
dence for a quarter of a century. 

To enable the Senate to fully understand what 
the effect of this evidence has been on the commit- 
tees of Congress, I will read a statement carefully 
compiled of all the reports which have heen made 
on this subject. [See Appendix, No. 1.] 

What, now, was the character of the evidence 
which has produced an uninterrupted succession 
of twenty reports since 1826 in favor of the claim- 
ants? It was the evidence furnished by the Gov- 
ernment alone, not by the claimants; it is docu- 
mentary evidence, unimpeached and unimpeach- 
able. Yet, notwithstanding the character and force 
of that testimony, the friends of these petitioners 


| have never been able to bring the House of Repre- 


sentatives to a direct vote on any bill for the pay- 


| ment of these claims during a period of more than 
| forty-five years. 


Atthe very first session of Congress after the rat- 
ification of the convention of 1800—within eight 
months of the date of the ratification of it—yes, 
sir, on the 5th of February, 1802, these claimants 


presented their memorial for relief to Congress, | 


and the application was postponed (while its jus- 
tice was admitted) to make way for the more popu- 
lar party measure of the day—the bill to repeal the 
internal taxes. 

{Here Mr. C. read from the history of the de- 


| bates in 1802, page 128, an extract to prove this.] 


Mr. Giles, chairman of the committee on these 
claims, reported a statement of facts favorable to 
the petitioners on the 22d April, 1802, but the 
whole subject unfortunately fell with the unfin- 
ished business of the session, evidently because 
the party measure by which the internal taxes 
were to be repealed would deprive the Government 


| of the means of payment. The debate in 1802 was 


almost contemporaneous with the convention of 


' 1800, and is stroncly illustrative of the meaning 


attached to that convention by the public men of | 


that day. I am notaware that the House of Rep- 


, resentatives has ever, as a body, expressed any 


opinion, by a direct vote, either for or against these 
claimants. 

The Senate, as we have seen, has twice voted a 
bill for their relief, and I have not been able to find 
that the Senate has at any time expressed a difler- 
ent opinion. 


Sir, if we look to the magnitude of these claims, | 
’ ’ 


estimated at different times at sums varying from 
ten to fifteen millions of dollars, without interest, 
and at the same time reflect upon the condition of 
the treasury of this nation for more than thirty 
years after the 31st of July, 1801, as well as 
the nature and extent of the demands upon the 


treasury during all that period, we shall find no | 


difficulty in accounting for the neglect of this Gov- 


|| ernment to compensate the petitioners, until their 
opponents had become enabled to stigmatize the 
| claims as antiquated and stale. 


ports of twenty committees of the two Houses of | 


Congress have been made, and every report has 
been favorable to the pelitioners. Since 1826, 


fifteen bills have been reported in Congress for the | 
relief of the petitioners, and not a single committee | 


of either House of Congress, although the subject 


has been every year agitated in both, has been | 


able to resist the overwhelming testimony elicited 
in 1826 from the State Department by the resolu- 
uon of the Senate. 

Since the ratification of the convention of 1800, 
twenty-five committees have been appointed by 
the Senate and the House of Representatives to in- 
quire into the justice of these claims; twenty-five 
reports have been made; twenty-two of those re- 
ports have been favorable to the claimants, and 
only three adverse. Of these adverse reports, one 
was made in the Senate by Mr. Roberts, from the 


Committee of Claims, of the 3d of March, 1818; | 


one in the House by Mr. Russell, from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, 
1822; and one, also in the House, by Mr. For- 


syth, from the same committee, on the 25th March, | 


1524. 
Sir, it is impossible to look at the fact that all 


‘a national debt, the interest on which was $5,228,- | 


The policy of Mr. Jefferson’s administration 
was to keep the expenditures within the income 
of the Government at every hazard. When the 
nation became bound to pay the claims, by the 
ratification of the convention on the 3lst of July, 
1801, the petitioners, as we have seen, lost no time 
in applying to Congress for relief; and they have 
contjnued their application, with few intermissions, 
from that day to this. They were met at the out- 
set of their application by an empty treasury and 


| 000, with the whole debt of the Revolution incum- 


on the 31st January, || 


bering us and effectually mortgaging the surplus || 
| revenues of the nation for many years to come. | 
In April, 1803, the treaty for the cession of Loui- | 


siana involved the Government in a debt of 
$15,000,000 to secure that purchase. 


While these engagements absorbed all the sur-_ 
plus revenues of the Government, the commerce | 


of the nation was paralyzed and its revenues dimin- 
ished, by the embargo and non-intercourse laws, 
which were followed by a war with Great Britain, 


' which involved the nation in another debt of more 


than one hundred millions of dollars. 


And, sir, 


|| long before the national debt thus contracted, 


swelled as it was by the Florida purchase and by 
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vast sums expended for the extinguishment of In- 
dian titles, a sufficient number of years had rolls d 
away to enable the enemies of these claims to take 
advantage of theirown wrong by stamping them 
us antiquated and stale. Sir, I do not desire to 
prolong the discussion on this branch of the sub- 
ject, and I will now dismiss it with this single re- 
mark, that to any man at all acquainted with the 
financial condition of the Government for the first 
thirty years after the ratification of the convention 
of 1800, it must be apparent that, had the claims 
of the petitioners been formally recognised by the 
Government on the very day of that ratification, 
they could not have been paid during the thirty 
years succeeding that period, unless the Govern- 
ment had given them a preference by postponing 
the just claim of other persons to an equal amount. 

I come now, sir, to the discussion of the main 
question involved in the consideration of this bill, 
whether this Government is justly bound for the 
payment of these claims. 

Sixty-eight years have rolled away since the 
treaties of alliance and of amity and commerce 
were entered into with France, by which France 
ruarantied to the United States, against all other 
Powers, * their liberty, sovereignty, and indepen- 
dence, absolute and unlimited, forever.” These 
treaties bear date on the 6th of February, 1778. 
To know the real value of this guaranty we must 
look back to the period when these treaties were 
entered into, which was the darkest hour of our 


| whole revolutionary struggle. 


On the 11th of September, 1777, our revolution- 
ary army met with a disastrous defeat at the bloody 
battle of the Brandywine. On the 4th of October 
after that, the army was again defeated at the bat- 
tle of Germantown; and, shortly after, Washing- 
ton led his distressed troops to Valley Forge, 
where he went into winter quarters. The condi- 
tion of the American army may be judged of by 
his letters written at the time from the camp at 
Valley Forze. In his letter to Congress of 23d 
December, 1777, he says that, ** unless some great 
‘and capital change takes place, his army must 
‘ inevitably be reduced to one or the other of these 
‘three things—starve, dissolve, or disperse; that 
‘three or four days of bad weather would prove 
‘ their destruction; that, out of his whole force of 
‘11,000 men, 2,898 are in the campunfit for duty, 
‘because they are barefoot and otherwise naked, 
‘besides a number confined in the hospitals for 
‘want of shoes, and others in farmhouses on the 
‘same account; and for want of blankets many 
‘ were obliged to sit up all night by fires.”’ Ina let- 
ter from General Varnum, written from the camp 
in February, 1778, he says: ‘* The situation of 
‘the camp is such that, in all human probability, 
‘the army must shortly dissolve.”? Washington, 
in a letter written at the same time, anticipates a 
general mutiny and desertion. In March, 1778, 
Washington writes to Congress that between 
two and three hundred officers had resigned 
their commissions, and that the supplies of mer 
promised to him had entirely failed. Ina letter 
dated the 10th of April, 1778, he sums up a most 
appalling picture of the intolerable distress of his 
army, by telling Congress that ‘no order, regu- 
‘larity, or care of the men or of the public pro- 
‘ perty prevails.’’ Sir, I shall not attempt to add 
to his description of the horrors of the winter at 
Valley Forge. There was not an American patriot 
whose heart did not sink within him at that 
gloomy period. The hopes of the country, rest- 
ing entirely on the army, were prostrated with it. 
Sir, it was in the midst of this universal despond- 
ency that the glorious intelligence was announced 
to the camp at Valley Forge that the powerful na- 
tion of France had bound itself by the most sol- 
emn treaties with the United States ‘‘ to maintain 
‘and guaranty, against all other Powers, their lib- 
‘erty, sovereignty, and independence, absolute 
‘and unlimited, forever.”? And the scene was im- 


| mediately changed from one of universal mourning 


to one of universal joy. Shouts of applause burst 
from the lips of our distressed soldiers and rang 
through all the ranks of the American army, while 
it is said that even the Father of his Country 
waved his hat in triumph, and joined in the strong- 
est demonstrations of national gratification. 

Sir, it is certain that these treaties revived the 


sinking spirits of our countrymen, and secured 


the independence of America. Their value to us 
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is not to be counted at this day in dollars and 
We know that France faithfully and hon- 
orably complied with her part of these contracts, | 
We know that her Minister, Calonne, reported to | 
the French Government that the war in which 
France was Involved to secure the independence of 


cen, 


America cost France fourteen hundred and forty || nearest port of their own country. 


millions of francs, or about two hundred and eighty | 
millions of dollars. We know, too, that the price- 
less blood of the gallant Frenchmen who fell fight- 
ing in our revolutionary struggle was profusely | 
shed, both on the land and onthe oeean. But who 
shall undertake to estimate, in French livres or | 
American dollars, the loss of that blood to France, | 
or the value of that blood to us ? 

The question next arises, how did we discharge | 
our treaty stipulations? What sums of money 
did we expend for France? What blood did we 
shed at any time for her benefit? Alas, sir, the 
sequel of this history will show that we failed to 
comply with the most important treaty stipulations 
which we had entered into with her, and which 
were intended to inure for her benefit. 

‘To understand this subject, we must now recur 
to those articles in the treaties of 1778, which were 
the most deeply interesting to France, as well as 
to the terms of the consular convention of the 14th 
of November, 1788. The articles to which | would 
first invite the attention of the Senate, are the I]th | 
and [2th of the treaty of alliance of February 6, 
1778. ‘They are in these words: 

“Iith. The two parties guaranty, mutually, from the 
present time and forever, against all other powers, to wit: 
The United States to His Most Christian Majesty, the pres- 
ent possessions of the Crown of France in America,as well 
as those which it may acquire by the future treaty of peace. 
And His Most Christian Majesty guaranties, on his part, to 
the United States, thei libs rly, sovereigaty, and indepe nd 
ence, absolute and unlimited, as well in matters of govern 
ment as commerce, and also their possessions, and the addi 
lions or conquests that their contederation may obtain during 
the war, from any of the dominions now or heretofore pos- 
sessed by Great Britain in North America, conformable to 
the Sth and 6th articles above written; the whole as their 
possessions shall be fixed and assured to the said States at 
the momeut of the cessation of their present war with Eng 
land. 

‘12th. In order to fix more precisely the sense and ap 
plication of the preceding article, the contracting parties 
declare, Uhat in case of a rupture between France and Eng 
land, the reciprocal guaranty declared in the said article 
shall have its full force and effect the momeat such war 
shall break out; and if such rupture shall not take place, 
the mutual obligations of the said guaranty shall not com- 
mence until the moment of the cessation of the present war | 
between the United States and England shall have ascer- | 
tained their possessions.”’ 

The possessions of the Crown of France in 
America, at the time of the ratification of the trea- | 
ties of 1778, were, I believe, the Islands of St. | 
Domingo, Martinique, Guadaloupe, St. Lucia, | 
St. Vincent, Tobago, Deseada, Mariegalante, St. 
Pierre, Miquelon, Grenada, and Dominico; and 
Cayenne,on the continent. France lost several of 
these islands in the war of the Revolution, but 
they were all restored to her by the peace of 1783. 
By the article of guaranty in our treaty of alliance | 
with her, we had bound ourselves to maintain her 
title to them forever. 

The 17th article of our treaty of amity and com- 


merece with France, of February 6, 1778, is in | 


these words: 


« Article 17. It shall be lawful for the ships of war of 
either party, and privateers, freely to carry, whithersoever | 
they please, the ships and goods taken fromm their enemies, | 
without being obliged to pay any duty to the officers of the | 
admiralty, or any other judges; nor shall such prizes be 
arrested or seized when they come to enter the ports of either 
purty; norshall the searchers or other officers of those places 
search the same, or make examination coneerning the law 
fulness of such prizes ; but they may hoist sale at any time, 
and depart and carry their prizes to the places expressed in 
their commissions, which the commanders of such ships of 
war shall be obliged to show. On the contrary, no shelter 
or refuge shall be given in their ports to such as shall have 
made prizes of the subjects, people, or property of either of 
the parties; but if such shall come in, being forced by stress 
of weather, or the danger of the sea, all proper means shall 
be vigorously used, that they go out and retire from thence 
as soon as possible ”? 


This article became not less important to France, | 
and not less onerous to the United States, than the | 


* . ; : i| vation, at the time w searci 
article of guaranty. It gave to French ships of war | be ’ re time when a scarcity of food, 


and privateers the right to enter American ports 
with their prizes during a war with any other || 
nation; and itdenied to the ships and privateers of |! 
a nation at war with France to halt shelter or || 
refuge with their prizes in our ports. The 22d 
article of this treaty of amity and commerce, in 


furtherance of the same objects, denied to foreign || 


i} 


i 


privateers, not being subjects of France, but hold- 
| ner, or even to purchase victuals, except barely so 


| 14th of November, 1788, gave to French consuls 


| police over all French vessels, and all power and 


Early in April, 1793, the British forces garrisoned 


' world has ever witnessed. 
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ing commissions from a State in enmity with her, | 
any right to fit their ships in our ports, to sell | 
what they might have taken, to trade in any man- 
much as should be necessary for their going to the 


The &th article of the consular convention of the 


or vice consuls in our ports full power to exercise | 


jurisdiction on board the said vessels in civil mat- 
ters, in all the disputes which might there arise, 


| with the entire inspection over such vessels, their | 


crews, and the changes and substitutions there to 
be made. | 
Such, sir, were the articles in our treaties with 
France, which were most beneficial to her, and 
most onerous tous. They were, in fact, the es- 
sential consideration which we gave to France for 
her alliance with us against Great Britain, and for 


for American independence. They were the bonds 
we ‘gave to France, in return for her expenditure , 
of two hundred and eighty millions of dollars to 
secure our independence, and for all the blood she 
shed in our defence. By giving these bonds, we 
secured our liberties. 

In February, 1793, a war broke out between | 
Great Britain and France, for the first time de- | 
manding of us compliance with these our sacred | 
treaty stipulations. This war was unquestionably 
provoked on the part of England, who sought 
every occasion to interfere with the internal police 
and government of France. 
made herself a party to the Royalist faction from | 
the dawn of the French Revolution, in June, 1789. | 
She sought the restoration of the King’s preroga- | 
tives, and the partition of a part of the French | 
territory,and became a party to the coalition against | 
France by the treaty of Pavia, of July, 1791, and | 
the treaty of Pilnitz, of the 27th of August of the 
same year. She had secretly furnished arms and | 
succors to the emigrants; she had detained all 


England studiously || 
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|| istry to remain at peace, and to permit the exportation of 


provisions, to keep his countrymen from starving. So atro 
cious, indeed, were these acts, that the British Ministry 
were compelied to take refuge under an act of indemnity. to 
escape impeachment and punishment.” " 

In a debate in the British House of Commons 
° ene . oe 
in January, 1793, Mr. Fox characterized the pro- 
hibition to allow the exportation of provisions to 
France as an act of hostility so severe, as could 
have no excuse or justification but in hostile acts 
of France, and then adds, “that it was not even 


|, contended that such hostile acts had taken place.” 


When the coalition against France was perfect- 
ed, it is said to have embraced no less than twenty- 


| three independent powers, including all the other 


| most formidable nations of Europe. 


| ing. 


| 


In this state 
of things, our Government looked only to the eva- 
sion of the guaranty in the eleventh article of alli- 
ance. True it is, that Mr. Morris, our Minister 
in France, wrote to our Secretary of State on the 
2ist of December, 1792, ‘expressing his wish that 


all our treaties (however onerous) might be strictly 
her cuaranty of our liberties in the great struggle || . 


fulfilled, according to their true intent and mean- 
** «The question,’’ said he, ‘respecting the 
guaranty may be agitated,” and he even ventured 
to add, ** The honest nation is that which, like the 
honest man— 


‘Hath to its plighted faith and vow forever firmly stood, 


| And tho’ it promise to its loss, yet makes that promise good.” 


But instead of adopting measures to carry into 
execution the article of guaranty, our Government 
instructed our Minister abroad to avoid, if possi- 


ble, the discussion of the subject; and, if pressed 
ion that head, to suggest that the war between 


France and England, having been nominally de- 
clared by France, did not present the casus fiedcris 
which alone could render the article of guaranty 


| obligatory upon us; that that article might be con- 


sidered, perhaps, as only binding us to guaranty 
the West India possessions in case of a defensive 


| war, and after a formal demand of assistance from 


France; she had prohibited the exportation of || 
provisions to France; she had expelled all French- || 
men out of the country; she had seized and sent | 


to her own ports all French and neutral vessels | 
which had escaped seizure in 1793, when the 


| Prussians took possession of the Hanse Towns; | 


she had ordered the French Minister (Chauvelin) | 


manner—a measure which, under the second arti- | 
cle of the treaty of 1786 between France and 

Great Britain, was, in effect, a declaration of war | 
against France by England; in return for all which, || 
France shortly thereafter declared war against 

her also—a war clearly defensive on the part of || 
France, and absolutely necessary to vindicate her | 


| own right to self-government, and a war as clearly | 


aggressive on the part of England, because it was || 


5 > . 1 
| evidently waged against the republican form of | 


government which France had preferred, and | 
waged with a view to compel France to substitute || 
for that which she .preferred a government which 
should be more agreeable to the wishes of Eng- | 
land. 

We took no part in this struggle; on the con- 
trary, the President of the United States, in Febru- 
ary, 1793, issued his proclamation of neutrality, 
prescribing to his countrymen the rule of strict 
and rigid impartiality towards the belligerents. 


Martinico, and, before the end of 1794, most of | 
the French possessions in the West Indies were 
captured by the British forces. France was men- | 
aced with an invasion of five armies, of one 
hundred thousand men each. England had, by 
the aid of at least twenty-three separate treaties, | 
formed the most powerful combination that the 
Her object, to reduce 
France to submission through the means of star- 


approaching to a general famine, existed through- 
out France, was openly avowed. Duane, in his 
supplementary volume continuing Gifford’s French 
Revolution, says: : 


«These violations of the law of nations, of treaties, and 
of neutral rights, were committed when England was in a 
declared state of neutrality and peace with France: and 
whilst a French Minister was in London, begging the Min- 


us. But itis palpable on the face of the twelfth 
article of the treaty of alliance, that the guaranty 


|| took effect at the very date of the treaty, because 


vessels in her own ports which were bound to || that was the moment when war first broke out be- 


tween France and England. And the guaranty 
continued in full force and effect so long as that 
treaty continued in operation. The twelfth article 
rovided, in case a rupture should not take place 
aoe France and England, that the guaranty 
should not commence ‘until the moment of the 


| cessation of the war between the United States 


to quit the kingdom, and in the most insulting || and England should have ascertained their posses- 
' 


sions.” 

But, as the rupture did take place as soon as 
the existence of the treaty was made known to 
England, the casus federis then arose, and the 
guaranty never ceased to be binding upon us till 
the treaty which contained it was released by the 
ratification of the convention of the 30th of Sep- 
tember, 1800. 

Viewing these subjects at this distance of time, 
unclouded by the mists of party, it is in vain to 
contend that the guaranty was not obligatory upon 
us. France evidently considered no formal de- 
mand from her necessary to create a new casus 
federis demanding our immediate codperation with 
her; yet it appears from the letter of Mr. Genet, 
the French Minister, to our Secretary of State, 
dated 14th November, 1793, that the demand was 
then made by France claiming the fulfilment of the 
guaranty for the French colonies in express words; 


and in the eloquent letter of Mr. Adet, the French 


Minister, to our Secretary of State, dated 15th No- 
vember, 1796, the demand is again repeated: “He 
‘claims, in the name of American honor, in the 


| *name of the faith of treaties, the execution of that 


‘contract which assured to the United States their 
‘existence, and which France regarded as the 
‘pledge of the most sacred union between two 
‘ people, the freest upon earth.”’ 

The article of guaranty is not a mere temporary 


| defensive alliance, or a mere treaty for subsidies or 


succors; it binds both nations in eodem flatu, and it 
binds them by a guaranty which is to last forever. 
France had fully performed her part of it in good 
faith, though at the expense of Speen expendi- 
ture of blood, and of two hundred and eighty mil- 
lions of dollars from her treasury. She had made 
no question with us whether our revolutionary war 
was offensive or defensive; she uired no de- 
mand beyond the treaty to induce her to rush to 
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the rescue of her ally in the darkest hour of our 
revolutionary struggle. I ask, then, were we at 
liberty, by the law of nations, to refuse to recog- 


= 


nise the guaranty in 17 
ph 
13, B. 2, § 199: 

«It must be confessed that, after having reaped almostall 
the advantages of a treaty, to refuse to renew it, without 
strong and just reasons, when he believes he shall have no 
more need of it, and when he foresees that the time is come 
for his ally, inhis turn, to reap ) ; 
duct would show but little honesty; it would be unworthy of 
the generosity which so well becomes sovereigns, and very 
distant from those sentiments of gratitude and friendship 
that are due to an injured and faithful ally. Itis but too 
common to see great Powers, on their elevation, neglect 
those Who have assisted them to arrive atit.” 

We know that, on the 18th February, 1793, Mr. 
Jefferson, then Secretary of State, and Mr. Ran- 
dolph, Attorney General, expressed the opinion to 
the President that there was nothing in the altera- 
tion of the French Government or in the character 
of the war which could impair the right of France 
to demand, or lessen the duty of the United States 
to perform, the engagement she had solemnly 
made. : . 

And Mr. Jefferson, in a letter to Mr. Madison, 
dated April 3, 1794, published in 3d Memoirs, 
page 303, says: 

“As to the guaranty of the French Islands, whatever doubt 
may be entertained of the moment at which we ought to 
jnterpose, yet T have no doubt but we ought to interpose at 
a proper time, and declare both to England and France that 
the islands are to rest with France, and that we will make 
common cause with the latter for that object.” 

The question arises, then, what was the extent 
of our obligation under the article of guaranty? 
Vattel, book 3, chapter 6, section 94, says: 

“To refuse an ally the succors due to him, withouta just 
dispensation, is doing him an injury; and there being a 
natural obligation of repairing the damage done by our fault, 


and especially by our injustice, we are bound to indemnify | 


an ally for all the losses he may have sustained from our 
unjust refusal.”? 


We shall hereafter see that our Government was 


exceedingly anxious to be exonerated from the | 


entangling alliance imposed by this article, and 


that, in the negotiations that preceded the conven- | 


tion of 1800, the very first offer which our Minis- 
ters made to purchase the release of it was five 
millions of francs, which was promptly rejected 
by the French plenipotentiaries. 
structions to Messrs. Pinckney, Marshall, and 
Gerry, of the 15th July, 1797, they were directed 


to offer France, as a substitute for the article, two | 


hundred thousand dollars a year during future 
wars, 

Let us next turn our attention to the 17th article 
of the treaty of amity and commerce, which be- 
came not less onerous, and even more embarrass- 
ing, than the article of guaranty. Mr. Jay’s treaty 
with Great Britain of the 19th of November, 1794, 
brought us into conflict with this article, as well 
as with the 22d article of the same treaty. The 
23d article of the British treaty provided that the 
ships of war of each of the parties should at all 
limes be hospitably received in the ports of the 


other. The 24th article of the same treaty pro- | 


hibited the arming of foreign privateers, and the 
sale or exchange of what they had taken in the 


ports of either nation, and allowed them to pur- | 


chase only sufficient provisions to carry them to 
the nearest port of their country. By the 25th 
article of the British treaty, prizes made by ships 


of war and privateers of either party were allowed | 


to enter and depart from the ports of each other 
without examination; while shelter and refuge in 
our ports were denied to such as had made prize 
upon British subjects. 

rue it is that there was in this treaty a saving 
clause of former and existing treaties; but the 


French were, by our own construction, prohibited | 


from fitting out or selling prizes in our ports; and 
the 17th article of the treat 
merce with France constantly exposed us to the 
danger of a British war. 

There was no country on earth which could at 
that day wage a war so injurious to us as Great 
Britain. 

The deep anxiety which our statesmen naturally 
felt to avoid so great a calamity, made them justly 
regard our treaty stipulation with France as of the 
most onerous and embarrassing character to us. 
We shall, by and by, see that three millions of 
franes were offered by our Ministers to France for 





93, or to renew it, if that | 
rase should be preferred? Vattel says, chap. | 


advantages from it, this con- | 


And, in the in- | 
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the 17th article of the treaty of amity and com- 


|| merce; while, at the same time, we offered to place 


France on the footing of the most favored nations 
as to prizes in our ports, which offer France 
promptly refused to accept. 


Such was the character of our treaty stipulations 


with France of the 6th of February, 1778. 
Immediately after the rupture with Great Britain 
in February, 1793, France, by waging war with 
all Europe, and while oppressed by famine and 
the starving policy of England, commenced her 
spoliations on our commerce. Our ships were 
plundered as well by the armed vessels of France 
as by innumerable privateers, equipped for the 


| purpose of supplying France with provisions from 


the only resource left her, the commerce of neutral 
nations. I have seen no report emanating from a 


| committee of either House of Congress, no speech 


or dictum of any member of either House, which 
gives any just idea of what I now understand was 
the number of American merchant vessels captured 


| by the French between February, 1793, and the 


31st of July, 1801. 

A list of six hundred and nineteen American 
vessels captured and plundered by the French prior 
to 1800, is ascertained by some of the reports; but 


| T understand, upon what I deem to be satisfactory 
information, that the number of captures made | 

| between February, 1793, and the ratification of the 

| convention of 1800, did, in point of fact, fall not 

| very far short of two thousand vessels; a small 


portion only of which was, as we shall presently 
see, provided for by the convention of 1800. 
It is not necessary for my present purpose to 


| enter into a minute examination of all the various 


pretexts for which American merchant ships were 


| confiscated or condemned by the French tribunals. 
| One of the most extraordinary of these pretexts is 


familiar to all who are acquainted with the history 
of the French revolutionary decrees, 

The 22d article of the treaty of amity and com- 
merce had prescribed the form of a passport for 
American merchant vessels which should exempt 


' them from search or seizure by French cruisers. 


The Executive Directory of France, on the 2d 
of March, 1797, being determined to retaliate on 


us for the British treaty, directed that all American | 


vessels should be lawful prize of war if found with- 
out a role d’equipage, or passport. 

Neither the treaties with France nor the laws of 
nations justified such a decree; and as it went into 
operation without notice to American citizens, the 
want of a role dequipage furnished a successful 


pretext for the seizure and condemnation of some | 


hundreds of American merchant vessels, with all 
their cargoes. Indeed, long prior to the decree, 
and so early as the 9th of May, 1793, the National 
Convention had ** authorized the French vessels of 
war and privateers to arrest and conduct into the 
ports of the Republic all neutral vessels which 
should be found laden, in whole or in part, either 
with articles of food, belonging to neutral Powers 
and intended for an enemy’s port, or with mer- 
chandize belonging to an enemy, which merchan- 
‘dizes were declared lawful prize.’’ 


n~annannesn 


Jut this | 


decree was avowedly and on its own face a meas- 


ure adopted by France in extremis, and only for 
the purpose of saving her people from starvation; 


and the same decree solemnly pledged the payment | 


to the captured of the full price of the provisions 
taken at their port of destination, and ample dam- 
ages for detention of the vessels. By its own 
terms, this decree was made retrospective, and 
‘* applicable to all the prizes which had been made 
since the declaration of war with Great Britain.”’ 


And by those terms it was to cease to have effect | 


‘‘as soon as the enemy Powers should have de- 
*clared free and not seizable, although destined for 
‘the ports of the Republic, the articles of provis- 


ion belonging to neutral nations, and the mer- 


of amity and com- || 


‘ chandizes laden in neutral vessels and belonging 


\| ¢to the Government or citizens of France.’’ 


Under this decree, great numbers of our mer- 
chant vessels were captured b 
It was a much more justifiable measure on the 


French cruisers. | 


part of France than the corresponding order in | 
council about the same time, adopted by Great Brit- | 
‘ain, which directed payment for the provisions 
taken at the prices in the British market, where | 


was no scarcity, and where flour, for example, 
might be bought at from six to ten dollars per 


‘| barrel; while France, by her decree, was bound to 
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pay us the price of the provisions taken at the 
port of destination, that port being almost invari- 
ably, of course, a French port, where provisions 
were scarce, and consequently high, and where 
the article of flour, to which | have alluded, was 
generally selling at from thirty to forty dollars per 
barrel. 

The French decree, which promised us such 
ample indemnity for alleaptures, (pressed as France 
was at the time by the allied Powers for the pur- 
pose of starving her,) was never regarded by our 
Government as furnishing cause of war against 
her. And itis remarkable that the French Gov- 
ernment never denied its liability for indemnities, 
but avowed on all occasions, when applied to for 
the purpose, that it was legally re sponsible for all 
the captures and spoliations of our commerce, from 
the beginning of the war of 1793 down to the rati- 
fication of the convention, which put an end to 
those spoliations, on the 31st day of July, 1801. 

It becomes my duty now, sir, to advert to an 
extraordinary document, which, in connexion with 
the other facts, is, I think, to be regarded as of the 
highest importance by all men who desire to de- 
cide fairly and impartially between the Govern- 
ment and these claimants. It is the proclamation 
of the President of the United States, in the shape 
of a circular letter from the Secretary of State to 
the merchanis of the United States, and is dated 
August 27, 1793. Mr. Jefferson, the Secretary, 
thus addresses the merchants: ; 

“Gentlemen: Complaint having been made to the Gov 
ernment of the United States of some instances of unjusti 
fiable vexation and spoliation committed on our merchant 
vessels by the privateers of the Powers at war, and it being 
possible that other instances may have happened of which 
no information has been given to the Government, LE have it 
in charge from the President to assure the merehants of 
the United States concerned in foreign commerce or navi 
gation, that due attention will be paid to any injuries they 
may sufferon the high seas, orin foreign countries, contrary 
to the law of nations or to existing treaties, and that, ou their 
forwarding hither well authenticated evidences of the same, 
proper proceedings will be adopted for their relief.” 

It appears that this circular was carefully dis- 
tributed among the merchants in all the seaports in 
the United States. It presents the extraordinary 
case, the only one I am aware of in the history of 
this Government, of a direct communication from 
the Executive to all concerned in foreign commerce 
or navigation. Its object, on its own face, is not 
merely to assure them of indemnity for the past. 
It does not assure them that due attention will be 
paid to any injuries they may have suffered, but it 
does, in the most solemn manner, pledge the faith 
of this Government to them ‘* that due attention 
will be paid to any injuries they May suffer on the 
high seas, or in foreign countries, contrary to the 
law of nations or to existing treaties.” “And it 
does solemnly further pledge the faith of the Gov- 
ernment to all those who may thus hereafter suffer, 
that ‘*on their forwarding (to the Department of 
State) well-authenticated evidence of the same, 
proper proceedings WiLL BE adopted for their re- 
lief.” 

The spoliations on our commerce, and especially 
the French decree of the 9th of May, prior to the 
date of this letter, had so greatly interrupted our 
foreign commerce that the Government saw that 
its important resources for the supply of revenue 
to carry on its necessary operations were nearly all 
cut off. The state of things was such, from the 
rapacity of Britain and the necessities of France, 
that an American vessel sailing from an American 
port might be said to be sure of making her way 
to her destined port oniy as a capture under the con- 
voy of a French or British cruiser. It could hardly 
be said that there was a possible chance of esca- 
ping capture. 

To counteract the operation of this state of 
things, our own Government found it necessary, 
for its own revenue, to do something which should, 
in some degree, revive the prostrate commerce of 
the nation. Without some such effort, it was pal- 
pable that the treasury, deprived of its usual ali- 
ment from the duties on foreign imports, would be 
dangerously depleted. It would be of but little avail 
to assure those merchants of indemnity who had 
already been ruined. The promise of indemnity 
was, therefore, not extended to them. It was only 
offered to such as could be induced to venture 
again. True, the French decree of the 9th of May, 
1793, promised indemnity as well for the past as 
for the future. Our Government did not choose 
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to rely ou the promise contained in that decree, to 
indemnify those who had suffered. But it drew 
out the American ships which were still locked up 
in port, or laid up in dock, by what ought, under 
ill the cireumstances, to be recarded as a solemn 
nise by the Government to see to it that they 

ould suffer nothing more from foreign agerres- 

on. The consequence was, sir, precisely what 
might have been expected. Lured by this prom- 
Ise of indemnity, and the prosype ct of thirty ( ollars 
a barrel for flour ina French port, the merchants 
of the country again stretched every nerve. Ame- 
rican ships from every seaport again spread their 
canvass to the winds, and furnished a still richer 
harvest than before for the plundering privateers 
and cruisers of France and Great Britain. 

In addition to all the distress arising from ille- 
grail CAPULITES AL Ss 
\merican vessels were detained by an illegal de- 
cree ina single French port. Mr. Morris, in his 
letter to the Secretary of State of November 26, 


1793, says: “The Bordeaux embareo has at leneth 


‘produced the ereatest distres the crews have 
The merchants will 
‘be saddled with heavy V loss and cost. The eom- 
‘ missaries have insists don the ir measures of shut- 
‘tiie the port; they have promised Mr. Fen- 
‘wick redre from day to day.’? And again, in 
his ke tler of January, 1794, he writes to tl e Sec- 
retary: ** Lam promised daily that the embargo 
‘laid on our ships in the port of Bordeaux shall be 
ftaken off, and an indemnification eranted for the 
* Josses which it has oceasioned.’? Stull no indem- 
nity was granted; and Mr. Morris, referring again 
to the continual eapture of American merchant 
ships, ina letter to the Secretary of 6th March, 
1794, says: ** Every post brings me piles of letters 
about it from all quarters, and lL see no re medy.”’ 
In his letter to the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the 27th February, 1794, referring to the 
systematic capture of American merchant ships by 
the French, he even speaks of it as a ** measure in 


* consumed their provisions, 


itself excusable, perhaps, in the present circum- 
stances of the Republic.”? The French still con- 
tinued to admit their liability for these captures, 
M. Buchot, French Commissioner of Foreign Re- 
lations, in his letter to Mr. Morris, dated July 5, 
1794, says: ** The sentiments of the Convention 
and of the Government towards your fellow-citi- 
‘ zens are too well known to you to leave a doubt 
of their dispositions to make eood the losses 


‘ 


‘which the circumstances inseparable from a great 
re volution MnAYy have caused some American navi- 
tors to experience.’”” These promises of com- 
pensation were continue d from time to time, and 
ul proved illusory. The letters of the French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs to Mr. Morris of the 
14th October, 1793, and that of Mr. Fauchet, the 
French Minister, to the Secretary of State, of the 
97th March, 1794, both contain excuses and prom- 
ises Of indemnity. In the latter Mr. Fauchet says: 
“Ifany of your merchants have suffered by the 
conduct of our privateers, (a thing which would 
‘be cont) iry to the intention and express order of 
‘the Republic,) they may, with confidence, ad- 
‘dress themselves to the French Republic, which 
‘will never refuse justice to those whose claims 
are leval.’’ Similar promises of reparation for 
these spoliations continued to be made from year 
to year; the authenticated evidence of which spo- 
hations was from time to time transmitted by t 
claimants to the Department of State, and vet t 
only proceedings adopted by their own Govern- 
ment for their relief were remonstrances like that 
of Mr. Morris to the French Minister, in which 
these outrages were treated as excusable, perhaps, 
on the part of France, ‘funder the circumstances,”’ 
and demands of indemnity which were as often 
followed by promises known to be illusory. 

‘The cixcular of the Secretary had positively as- 
sured the merchants that ‘* proper proceedings 
would be adopted for their relief.’’) Relying on this 
promise, they had fully engaged in foreign com- 


merce; they were publicly plundered by France, | 


and our Government obtained no relief for them. 
At length, on the 22d June, 1797, a special mis- 
sion, consisting of Messrs. Pinckney, Marshall, 
and Gerry, was ordered by our Government to 
nevotiate with the French Republic, and especially 


on the subject of these indemnities. Our own | 


Ministers Plenipotentiary, in their letter to Mr. 
Pickering, our Secretary of State, of 22d October, 


a, one hundred and three sail of 





for the want of a role d’equipage, admit that, if we 
made a treaty with France surrendering the prop- 
erty sd captured, our own Government would be 
responsible to our citizens for the property so sur- 
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1797, referring to the immense class of captures 


rendered. And we have the express authority of | 


John Marshall, in the extract from his journal, 
transmitted to the Secretarv of State, dated 17th 
of December, 1797, that it was his * conviction 
‘that, if the claim of American citizens for prop- 
‘erty captured and condemned for want of a role 
‘Wequipage, was referred to commissioners, it 
‘would be committing absolutely to chance as 
‘COMPLETE A RIGHT AS ANY INDIVIDUAL EVER 
‘ POSSESSED.” 

In the letter of our Envoys of the 2d October, 
1797, detailing to the Secretary of State the pro- 
ceedings, (X Y Z,) they say, * We told him 
‘(Talleyrand) that France had taken violently 
‘from America more than fifteen millions of dol- 
‘Jars.’? 3 vol. Wait’s State Papers, p. 497. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the facts which 


caused the failures of this mission. Our Envoys | 
refused to bribe the French Directory by paying | 
them the ‘gratification’ of £50,000 sterling which | 
they demanded, and without which, negotiations | 
could not be openly commenced. The French | 


Government refused to accredit our Ministers, and 
they returned home. 


The spoliations on our commerce were continu- | 


ed, and promises to pay also continued. Mr. Tal- 
leyrand, in a letter dated July 22, 1798, addressed 
to Mr. Gerry, says: ‘* By information received by 
‘ 


‘have been committed upon the commerce and 


‘citizens of the United States in the West Indies 
‘and on their coasts. Do it the justice to believe 
that it needs only to know the facts to disavow 
all acts contrary to the laws of the Republie and 
its own decrees. A remedy is preparing for 
*it,’? &c. 


‘ 


+ 


this Government, it indeed learns that violences | 


After this, the French Government having re- 


peatedly desired to open negotiations, and having 
earnestly pressed our Govenment to send Ministers 
to Paris for that purpose, with an assurance that 
they should be immediately recognised and treated 
with, at length Messrs. Ellsworth, Davie, and 
Murray, in 1799, were appointed Envoys to the 
French Republic, to make another effort by ne- 
eotiation, and in their instructions of the 29d 
October, 1799, they were first of all things directed, 
“at the opening of the negotiation, to inform the 
‘Irench Ministers that the United States expect 
‘from France, as an indispensable condition of the 
treaty, a stipulation to make to the citizens of the 


‘ 
‘ 


‘damaves which they have sustained by reason of 


irrecular or illegal captures or condemnations of 
their vessels and other property, under color of 
‘authority or commissions from the French Re- 
‘ public or its agents. And all captures and con- 
demnations are deemed irregular or illecal when 
contrary to the law of nations, generally received 
and acknowledged in Europe, and to the stipula- 
tions in the treaty of amity and commerce of the 
Gth of February, 1778, fairly and ingenuously 
‘interpreted, while that treaty remained in force.’’ 
At the close of these elaborate instructions, the 
Secretary of State, Mr. Pickering, again enjoins 
on our Envoys to consider, as the first point among 
the ultimata, ** that an article be inserted (in any 
‘new treaty to be made) for establishing a board, 
with suitable powers, to hear and determine the 
claims of our citizens for the causes hereinbefore 
expressed, and binding France to pay or secure 
payment of the sums which shall be awarded.”’ 
Such were the instructions under which our con- 
vention with France of September 30, 1800, was 
actually negotiated. From the published corre- 
spondence between the Ministers of the two Re- 
publics, which slept in the files of the State Depart- 
ment for more than a quarter of a century, it is now 
apparent, that from the commencement to the close 
of the negotiation, the French demanded the ful- 
filment of the treaties of 1778, while they uniform- 
ly avowed themselves liable for and willing to pay 
all just indemnities for their own spoliations on the 
commerce of our citizens. 
Our Ministers endeavored first to evade the trea- 
ties, or to deny their operation; but failing in that, 


‘ 


‘ 


‘ 


‘ 


‘ 


‘ 


‘ 


United States full compensation for all losses and | 


and being compelled to admit them as obligations | 
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them, and to purchase a release from the most 
onerous stipulations contained in them. They of. 
fered to buy out the article of guaranty for five 
millions of frances, and the article of prizes (the 
seventeenth article of the treaty of amity and eon. 
merce) for three millions of francs; at the 
time offering to France the privileze (as to | 
in our ports) of the most favored nation. 
The French demanded, in reply, ten millions of 
francs for the article of guaranty, but refused to 
sell the article of prizes. But at no period during 
the negotiation did the French refuse to treat upon 
the basis either of a fulfilment of all treaties and a 
payment of all indemnities for spoliations, or that 


same 


rizes 


of a mutual extinguishment and release of both, 


Fettered by their instructions, which demanded 


/among the wltimata a release from the onerougs 


stipulations of the treaties, which they could pot 
obtain without selling the claims of our citizens for 
spoliation as a consideration for the release, and 
yet anxious, above all things, to obtain safety for 
our future commerce, by a compact which should 
provide exemption from all future spoliations, they 
agreed with the French Ministers to reserve all 
questions of liability on our part under the treaties, 
and of liability on their part for spoliations, as 
proper subjects for future negotiation; and with that 
intent, on the 30th of September, they signed a con- 
vention with the French Ministers. 

The first article of this convention provides for 
**a firm, inviolable, and universal peace, and a 
‘true and sincere friendship, between the French 
‘Republic and the United States of America.” 

The second article of this convention is in the 
following words: 

“Art. 2. The Ministers Plenipotentiary of the two parties 
not being able to agree at present respecting the treaty of 
alliance of 6th February, 1778, the treaty of amity and 
commerce of the same date, and the convention of 14th No- 
vember, 1788, nor upon the indemnities mutually due or 
claimed, the parties will negotiate further on these subjects 
at a convenient time ; and, until they may have agreed upon 
these points, the said treaties and convention shall have no 
operation, and the relations of the two countries shall be 
regulated as follows.”’ 

Then comes the third article, which provides 
that the public ships taken by either party before 
the exchange of ratifications should be restored. 
And the fourth article provides that property cap- 
tured and not definitely condemned, or which 
might be captured before the exchange of ratifica- 
tions, should be restored on the proof of a passport, 
the form of which was prescribed by the conven- 
tion. The fiftharticle provides that debts contracted 
hy one of the two nations with individuals of the 
other, or by the individuals of one with the indi- 
viduals of the other, should be paid or prosecuted 
in the same manner asif there had been no misun- 
derstanding; but this clause should not extend to 
indemnities on account of captures or confiscations. 

When this convention was presented to the 
Senate of the United States for their advice and 
consent, they struck out the second article, and 
inserted an additional one, providing that the con- 
vention should be in force for the term of eight 
years from the time of the exchange of ratifica- 
tions. And on the 18th of February, 1801, the 
President (Mr. Adams) accepted, confirmed, and 
proclaimed the convention as amended by the 
Senate. 

The object of expunging the second article was 
undoubtedly to put an end forever to the entang- 
ling treaties of alliance and commerce with France. 
The provisions of the treaty of commerce and of 
the consular convention of 1788, under which the 
French claimed the right of establishing tribunals 
with civil jurisdiction in our own ports, was scarce- 
ly less offensive to the pride of the nation than the 
articles of guaranty and prizes were dangerous to 
its peace and safety. 3 5 

The-vote upon the second article in the Senate 
appears to have been, for the most part, if not 
entirely, a party vote; the Federalists voting to 
expunge it, and the Democrats, generally, voling 
to retain It. . . 7 

That article recognised the treaties as In exist 
ence, so far as to make them the subject of future 
negotiations; and the statesmen who, by expun- 
ging the article, sought to avoid such an admission 
of their validity, were of the same school with 
those who had, not three years previously, by act 
of Congress, declared the treaties to be void. _ 

They viewed the stipulations in those treaties 


upon us, they made various propositions to modify | as conflicting with the construction placed by the 
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otherwise tending to bring on a rupture with Eng- 
land. A war with Great Britain was, at that time, 


iustly cansidered by them as more injurious to us | 


than a war with France, and half the other conti- 
nental Powers of Europe; because England had it 
in her power to let loose the savages on our infant 
frontier settlements, as well as the ability to sweep 
our commerce from the ocean. 
danger of this in future, they resolved, cost what 
it might, to free themselves forever from the obli- 
cations of these French treaties. And for this 
purpose they expunged the second article. This 
course not only left them free, agreeably to their 


own previous declarations, but, by the law of na. | 


tions, it extinguished the treaties forever, as the 
new convention was thus made totally silent on 
the subject of those treaties. Undoubtedly, they 
considered that they did not extinguish indemni- 


ties, and their own claims for spoliations, by ex- | 


punging the second article. 


They knew well that the great majority of | 
American claims for spoliations by France, arose | 
before they began to arm in defence of their rights; | 
and before July, 1798, when, by act of Congress, | 


they had declared the treaties invalid. Even 
viewing the state of things tnat existed between 


France and the United States prior to the 30th of | 


September, 1800, as a state of war, still they knew 
“that claims founded on a debt or an injury prior 
‘to the war, but which made no part of the rea- 
‘sons for untertaking it, remain entire, and are 


‘not abolished by the treaty, unless it be formally | 


‘extended to the extinction of every claim what- 
‘ever.”—Vattel, book 4, chapter 2, section 22. 


9 


J infer, therefore, that the Senate of 1801, by ex- | 


punging the second article, meant to extinguish 
the treaties, and still retain the right of American 
citizens to indemnity for spoliations. 


Mr. Murray was appointed to exchange with | 


France the ratifications of the convention, as thus 
amended by the Senate, and to procure her assent 
to the amendments. 


The view I have presented of the object of our | 
Government, to extinguish treaties and retain in- | 
demnities by expunging the second article, is con- | 


firmed by Mr. Murray’s letter of the 9th of June, 
1501, to Mr. Lincoln, acting Secretary of State. 
He says, after alluding to a conversation he had 


held with Reederer, one of the French envoys, | 


relative to the effect of expunging the second article 


on our claim to indemnity, “I fear that they will | 


‘ press an article of formal abandonment (of indem- 


‘nities) on our part, which I shall evade.’’ Why 
evade it if our object in expunging the article had 
been to give up the indemnities? The French 
Ministers, however, did not permit him to evade 
ee ; te 

it. They demanded of him the motives of interest 


which induced the suppression of the article. In | 
his letter of the 15th of June, 1801, he does indeed | 
endeavor to evade the inquiry, says he is abso- | 
lutely uninstructed on the subject, but thinks that | 


the object of the suppression of the second article 


was to prevent ulterior discordant negotiation, and | 
virtually admits that the indemnities have been | 


sold, or were intended to be extinguished. 


Mr. Murray was not authorized, by his instruc- | 


tions, to abandon the indemnities, as he states in 


his letter to the Secretary of July 1, 1801; but the || 


French Ministers, in their letter of the 3d of July, 
1801, inform him, in effect, that they will not agree 
to the convention, unless it be expressly stipulated 
that the reciprocal pretensions which were the 


object of the second article (that is, treaties and | 
indemnities) should be abandoned forever; and | 


that an article to this effect must be signed by both 


parties. In his letter to them, of the Sth of July, || 


1e informs them that he has no authority to aban 

don indemnities. In his letters to Mr. Madison of 
the 9th, 15th, and 23d July, 1801, he informs him 
that the French will not ratify without an express 


release (and that, too, by an additional article of || 
the convention) of indemnities, as well as treaties. | 


The convention was thus concluded, with the addi- 
tion of an article importing ‘ that the convention 
‘shall be in force for eight years, and with the re- 


‘trenchment of the second article, PROVIDED THAT | 


‘BY THIS RETRENCHMENT THE TWO STATES RE- 
_ NOUNCE THE RESPECTIVE PRETENSIONS WHICH ARE 
THE OBJECT OF SAID ARTICLE.’’ The convention 


being thus amended by this additional article, which || 


was distinctly announced as a sine qua non by the 


Executive on the British treaty of 1794, and as | 


To avoid the | 
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the First Consul; and returned to the United States, 
and again submitted, as thus amended, to the Sen- 
ate, for their advice and consent, by President 
Jefferson. On the 19th of December, 1801, the 
Senate, by a vote of 22 yeas to 4 nays, resolved, 
“two-thirds concurring, that they consider this 
convention as fully ratified;” and they further re- 
solved, **that it be returned to the President for 
the usual promulgation.’? On the 21st of Decem- 
ber, 1801, the President promulgated the convention 
in the usual form, with the additional article as a 
part of it, and enjoined on all persons faithfully to 
observe and fulfil the same, *‘ and every clause and 
article thereof.’’ 

Such is the convention of September 30, 1800 
and such is its history. 

Mr. President, [ am now prepared to state, intel- 

| ligibly, the grounds on which I mean to rest the 
claims of those who are provided for by this bill to 
the relief of this Government. 

And, first, I mean to maintain that their claims, 
which we, as well as France, had always admitted 
to be valid against France prior to the30th of Sep- 
tember, 1800, were renounced or released, or sold 
and sacrificed by this Government, (in the conven- 
tion of that date,) to purchase its exemption from 
the treaties of 1778 and the consular convention of 
1788; and, 

Secondly, I mean to maintain that these claims 
were so renounced or released, sold or sacrificed by 
this Government, (in that convention,) to purchase 
an exemption from further spoliations on our com- 
merce, to secure to this nation the blessings of 
peace and the benefit of a highly advantageous 
traffic with France and her dependencies, as well 
as all the other benefits which are secured to this 
nation by that convention, among which I enu- 
merate the release by France of all her claims for 
captures on our part, for damages on account of 
alleged violation of the treaties by us, (before the 
period at which it is pretended by the opponents 

| of this bill that any war existed;) the restoration 
of our ships captured between the date and ratifi- 
cation of the convention; and all the indemnities 
for debts secured by this convention and afterwards 
paid by France, in virtue of its provisions, amount- 
ing to twenty millions of franes, 

If either of these propositions be maintained, 
this Government is responsible to the claimants, 
not only by the law of nations, but by that express 
provision in the Constitution of the United States 
which provides, that ** private property shall not 
be taken for public use without just compensation. ”’ 
The right of the complainants, if anything, is a 
constitutional right, and we are bound by our 
oaths, as well as a due regard for the honor of the 
country and the sacred principles of justice, to 
marntain it. 

To support the first position I have taken, it is 
necessary to show that the treaties of 1778, and 
the consular convention of 1788, were valid and 
binding upon us at the date of the convention of 
1800; that the claimants had demands on France 
for indemnity which she was bound to discharge, 
and that she did discharge them by the additional 
article annexed to the convention, by which she 
renounced the treaties and her claims to indemnity 
founded on them, which we finally accepted as an 
| equivalent for our release of these claims. 

I proceed then, first, to show that the treaties 
were valid and binding upon us. 

Those who deny the validity of these treaties, 
| rely on two grounds of objection, which it is ne- 
cessary to discuss. They contend, first, that the 
treaties were abrogated by a war between this 
country and France, which existed at some period 
prior to the convention of 1800; and, secondly, 
| that they were annulled by the act of Congress of 
July 7, 1798. 

In regard to the first of these objections, those 
who make it are compelled to admit that there was 
no declaration of war by either of the two nations 
| against the other; and, as they contend that the 
_ convention of 1800 was negotiated flagrante bello, 
they are driven also to admit, that the period of 
eight years, during which that convention was in 
force, was but a time of truce, at the expiration of 
which the war was to be renewed; and, if their 
premises be correct, we have been at war with 
France ever since the 31st of July 1809, and are 


ii now at war with her without knowing it. The ' 


French Government, it was signed and ratified by 





SENATE. 
contemporaneous history and exposition of the 
convention of 1800 show conclusively, that it was 
negotiated by both parties on the assumed basis 
that there was peace between the two nations be- 
fore it was made. ‘True it is, our plenipotentia- 
ries have minuted the extraordinary fact in their 
journal, that, at one single meeting held between 
them and the Freneh Ministers, on the 12th of 
September, 1800,in the course of an informal con- 
versation, the latter being pressed hard on the sub- 


ject of the indemnities, did in opposition to their 


own solemn admissions and arzuments, as exhib- 
ited in every written communication by them to 
our ministers on the subject, contend that there had 
been war on our part against them, though the Vv 
did not admit that there was war on their part 
against us, At the same time, this palpably ap- 
peared to be a miserable subterfuge on their part 
for they then also openly avowed the true reason 
for not paying the indemnities, which was, that 
France at that moment was not able to pay them, 
as her coffers were exhausted by the then existing 
war with Eneland. 

The French Ministers, in their letter to curs of 
the llth of August, 1800, say: ‘* In the first place, 
‘they will insist upon the principle already laid 
‘down in their former note, viz: that the treaties 
‘which united France and the United States are 
‘not broken; that even war could not have broken 
‘them; but that the state of misunderstanding 
‘which has existed for some time between France 
‘and the United States, by the act of some age nts, 
‘rather than by the will of the respective govern- 
‘ments, has not been a state of war, at least on 
‘the side of France.”’? In their letter of the 20th 
of Anueust, 1800, the American Ministers refer to 
the state of things which is now pretended to have 
been a state of war, and justly observe, “ that, as 
‘the wisdom of France reconciled it to peace, its 
‘application on the principle of war to the extine 
‘ cuishmentof claims would be inexplicable.” The 
French Ministers repeatedly proposed, during this 
negotiation, to settle with us on the basis that there 
had been no rupture between the two countries, 
which was, indeed, the only basis on which an 
honest settlement could have been effected. They 
offered to liquidate the respective losses of both 
countries in consequence of spoliations, and they 
demanded the continuance and confirmation of the 
ancient treaties, as if no misunderstanding between 
the two countries had ever occurred. The Amer- 
ican Ministers offered to buy out the treaties, and 
then to stipulate for the payment of indenminities. 
In the letter already referred to, of August 20, 
1800, they desired the privilege of paying three 
millions of franes, and thereby to reduce the rights 
of France, as to privateers and prizes, to those of 
the most favored nation. This was virtually an 
offer of three millions of franes for the 17th article 
of the treaty of amity andcommerce. Atthe same 
time they desired the privilege of paying five mil- 
lions of franes to exonerate us from the article of 
evaranty in the treaty of alliance. And, finally, 
both parties, by the second article, recognised the 
treaties, as well as the indemnities, as binding, by 
presenting them both as the proper subjects of fu- 
ture negotiation. The additional article of the 
convention, as it was finally ratified, defeated the 
attempt of the Senate to deny the existence of the 
treaties, as they intended to do, by expunging the 
second article, because it compelled this Govern- 
ment to exchange, or, in other words, to renounce, 
all these claims for indemnity in consideration of a 
release from French indemnities and French trea- 
ties. 

A brief review of our legislation will conclusive- 
lv show that we had waged no war against France. 
Before, however, we consult the statute book to 
ascertain what measures Congress adopted against 
France, let us inquire what we had the right to do 
without violating the existing treaty of peace. 
Vattel, book 4, chapter 4, section 43, lays down 
the true principle: 

‘A just self defence does not violate the treaty of peace ; 
it is a natural right, hot to be renounced; and in promising 
to live in peace, we promise no more than not to attack 
without cause, and to abstain from injuries and violence, 
jut there are two ways of defending ourselves or cur prop- 
erties; sometimes the violence admits of no other remedy 
than foree; and then the use of it is entirely lawful. On 
other occasions there are milder ways of obtaining repara- 
tion for the damage and injury; and the last should always 
be preferred. Such is the conduct to be observed by two 
nations desirous of maintaining peace, when the subjects of 
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both sides have broken out into some violence. Present 
foree is checked and repelled by foree. But, in prosecuting 
the reparation of injuries and ajust ratisfaction, the sovereign 
of the offenders is to be applied to, There is no following 
them into his country, and having recourse to arma, till 
after adenial of justice. If there be reason to fear that the 
deluquents will escape, as, for instance, if unknown per- 
eons, natives ot a neighboring country, have made an irrup- 
tion ito our territories, we have a mght to pursue them, 
sword in hand, into their own country, tll they are seized ; 
and, provided we commit no hostilities against innocent 
persons, thetr sovereign can consider our proceeding only 
us a just and legitimate defence,”’ 


With these principle s in view, I will proceed to 
consider the etlect of the act of Congress of 2&th 
May, 1798, which I will first read: 

“Whereas armed vessels, sailing under the authority or 


pretence of authority from the Republic of France, bave 
committed depredationus on the commerce of the United 


States, and have recently captured the vessels and property 
ofcobzens thereot, on or near the coasts, in violation of the 
Jaw of nations, and treaties between the United States and 


the French nation: Therefore, be it enacted, &e. That it 
shall be jawtal for the President of the United States, and 
he is hereby authored, to bostruct and direct the command 
ers of the armed vesecls belonging to the United States, to 
Boz’, Lake, and bring into any port of the United States, to 
be procooded against according to the laws of 
euch armed ¥v els Which shall have 


shall b 


nations, any 
committed, or which 
found hovering on the coasts of the United States 


for the purpose of committing depredations on the vessels 


belouging to the citezens thereof: and also to retake any 


hipor vessel ofany emtizeonor citizens of the United States 
Which may have been captured by any such armed veesel.”’ 

"This act, the title of which is, ** An act more 
effectually to protect the commerce and coasts of 
the United State 


i 16 pure ly defensive in every 
line of it. It is 


anact for special, not for general 
reprisals; and no writer on the law of nations treats 
special reprisals as equivalent to war, but all of 
them present us with cases of justifiable ** retor- 
tion,’ which a nation may lawfully resort to with- 
out breaking a treaty of peace, many of which are 
much stronger than that before us 

‘The reprisals directed by the act of 28th May, 
1798, were restricted to armed vessels, and to those 
only which sailed under authority, or pretence of 
authority, from France. 

But this was not all; they were also limited to 
such armed vessels as had committed depredations 
on our commerce, and had recently captured the 
vessels and property of our citizens, in violation of 
the treaties and the laws of nations, or should be 
found hovering on our coasts for the purpose of 
commetting such depredations. Sull further, the 
act only authorizes such reprisals as I have de- 
scribed upon armed vessels which have recently 
eaptured our vessels and property on and near the 
coasts of the United States. So that, in case an 
American frigate had meta French cruiser with 
an American merchant ship, by her-captured in 
the middle of the Atlantic, or in the West Indies, 
or on the coast of France, the act gave her no au- 
thority to make reprisals. Moreover, the act is 
confined to the armed vessels belonging to the Uni- 
ted States, and authorizes no letters of marque or 
commissions to privateers. At this distance of 
time, it must appear to every one as one of the 
weakest and most cautious measures of protection, 
prevention, and defence, ever resorted to by an in- 
dependent nation under similar cireumstances. So 
lame and imeflicient were the provisions of this act, 
that our own judicial tribunals were compelled to 
discharge French cruisers and privateers captured 
by our ships of war, which had notoriously been 
engaged in the plunder of our commerce, on the 
ground that their outrages were not embraced by 
the provisions of this act. Was this war? Vattel, 
book 2, chapter 18, sec. 354, says, that “as the law 
‘of humanity prescribes to nations, no less than to 
* individuals, the mildest measures, when they are 

sufficient to obtain justice, whenever a sovereign 
ean, by the way of reprisals, procure a just rec- 
ompense or a proper satisfaction, he ought to 
make use of this method, which is less violent 
and less fatal than war.’ 


By the law of nations, reprisals are regarded 
among the various methods practised to avoid war; 


and they are no breach of a treaty of peace when | 
levelled against the ships of a nation which has | 
plundered our commerce, and refused reparation || 
for it, or denied justice, either by affected delays, | 


for which no good reasons can be given, or by 
It would 
be sufficient to show that this act of Congress was 
not considered as a measure amounting to war, to 
recur to the language of the first section of another 
act passed on the same day, which authorized the 
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|| March, 1799, giving eventual authority to the 


| provided that it should be lawful for the President 
to raise twenty-four regiments of infantry, &c., | 


\) States and a foreign European Power.” 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. [A 


President to enlist men only “in the event of a 
declaration of war against the United States, or of | 
actual invasion of their territory by a foreign Pow- 
er, or of imminent danger of such invasion.” But, 
sir, 1 rely on a much more conclusive fact, and 
that is, that during the whole of this pretended 
war, and not only before but after the passage of 
this act of Congress, at all times, the courts both | 
of this country and of France were open to the | 
citizens of both nations; Frenchmen suing in our 
courts, as we did in theirs, in the character of men 
at peace with each other. No pretence was ever 
set up that a Frenchman was an alien enemy, and 
therefore not entitled to sue in our courts, which 
would have been done had there been a state of war | 
between the two nations. Is it not conclusive, sir, | 
that, during the whole time of this pretended war, 
citizens of France, claiming as such, and suing in 
their names and characters as such, obtained resti- 
tution of their property even when taken on the | 
high seas, and yet were never met by a single plea 
or pretence that they were alien enemies? Of the 
same general character, and justifiable as a meas- 
ure of peacegon the same principles, was the act || 
of 25th of June, 1798, ** to authorize the defence || 
of the merchant vessels of the United States against || 
l'rench depredations.’’ This act authorized mer- | 
chant vessels to Oppose searches, restraints, or | 
seizures attempted by the French; to repel assaults, 
capture the aggressors, and make recaptures of 
American vessels; to sell and distribute their prizes. | 
‘The act cautiously provided that security should || 
be given for good conduct. This act, which 
was limited in its duration, provided also, ** that || 
‘whenever the Government of France, and all | 
‘persons acting by or under their authority, shall 
disavow, and shall cause the commanders and 
crews of all armed French vessels to refrain from, 
the lawless depredations and outrages hitherto | 
encouraged and authorized by that Government | 
against the merchant vessels of the United States, | 
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and shall cause the laws of nations to be observed || 
by the said armed French vessels, the President 
of the United States shall be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to instruct the commanders and crews 
of the merchant vessels of the United States to 
submit to any regular search by the commanders | 
or crews of French vessels, and to refrain from 
any force or capture to be exercised by virtue | 
hereof.’’ It is unnecessary to observe that this 
act was strictly justifiable and proper as a measure 
of defence, and in nowise inconsistent with our | 
duties to France under the treaties of peace. 
The act of Congress of the 6th of July, 1798, || 
negatives the possible inference that there was war 
between the two countries. It provides: ‘ That, | 
whenever there shall be a declared war between 
the United States and any foreign nation or gov- 
ernment, or any Invasion or predatory incursion | 
shall be perpetrated, attempted, or threatened, 
against the territory of the United States, by any 
foreign nation or government, and the President | 
of the United States shall make public proclama- 
tion of the event, all natives, citizens, denizens, 
or subjects of the hostile nation or government, 
being males of the age of fourteen years and up- 
wards, who shall be within the United States, 
and not actually naturalized, shall be liable to be 
apprehended, restrained, secured, and removed, 
as alien enemies.’’ Now, we know the fact that the 
President did never issue any such proclamation. 
There was, therefore, no such war or invasion or 
incursion either perpetrated, or attempted, or even 
threatened. ‘The act of 9th July, 1798, was another 
act avowedly to protect commerce. It authorized 
our public ships of war to capture armed French | 
vessels, and allow the President, by special com- | 
mission, to license private armed ships to capture 
the same, with power to recapture our own ships, 
on bond and security given to observe the laws | 
and treaties of the United States. This act also 
was directed only against French armed ships, and 
gave no authority to attack French vessels not || 
armed. ‘The restrictions it contains make it incon- 
sistent with a state of war. Of the same character | 
is the evidence furnished by the act of the 2d | 
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President to augment the army; by which it was 


‘in case war should break out between the United | 


| 
j 


n. 





ril 23 & 24, 
‘Senarz. 


We know the twenty-four regiments were not 
raised, simply because the case did not occur; the 
war did not break out. So the act of 3d March, 
1799, by which the provisions for better organizi)> 
the army were not to take effect, ** wnless war shail 
‘ break oul between the United States and some Euro- 
‘pean Prince, Potentate, or State.’? These pro- 
visions for better organizing the army did not go 
into operation, and that is conclusive proof that 
the war did not break out. Similar evidence is also 


furnished by the act of 20th February, 1800, to 


suspend the act for augmenting the army, decla- 
ring that further enlistments shall be suspended 
until the further order of Congress, ‘* unless, in the 
* recess of Congress, and during the continuance of the 
‘ existing difficulties between the United States and the 
* French Republic, war should break out between the 
* United States and the French Republic, or imminent 
‘danger of invasion of their territory by the said 
‘ Republic should be discovered.’’ 

It is hardly necessary to observe that the enlist- 
ments were suspended because war did not break 
out between the United States and the French Re- 
public. Equally conclusive is the act of the 14th 
of May, 1800, which authorized the suspension of 


|| military et. and the discharge of troops, 
| which hac 


been directed to be raised by previous 
| 


/acts. ‘The troops were discharged; the military 
| appointments and enlistments were suspended; 


and all this was done flagrante bello! Strange that 
Congress should have made such a mistake; that 


| it should have been so ignorant of the existence of 


the war raging with the French Republic only four 
months before the negotiation of the pretended 
treaty of peace. Congress, fearing a rupture with 
France or England, had prepared for war by all 
the various acts of the 27th of March, of the 7th 
April, of the 27th April, of the 3d May, of the 4th 
May, of the 22d May, of the 28th May, of the 12th, 
13th, 22d, 25th, 28th, and 30th June, of the 6th, 


| 9th, llth, 14th, and 16th July, 1798, as well as by 


the acts | have already referred to; and at length, 
finding that war would not come, had passed the 
act of May 14, 1800, for disbanding the troops with- 
out making peace ! Sir, the evidence that Congress 


| never recognised the existence of a war with France 


is irresistible. 
The act of the 13th June, 1798, and the acts of 
1799 and 1800, to suspend the intercourse with 


| France, to forfeit American vessels and cargoes if 


trading or touching ata French port in Europe, the 
West Indies, or elsewhere, and to forfeit French 
vessels and their cargoes if found within the juris- 
dictional limits of the United States, after being 
ordered to depart, were acts which, instead of 
giving evidence of war, furnished satisfactory proof 
of a state of peace; they were inconsistent with a 
state of war. Such acts, passed in time of war, 
when all intercouse between the hostile nations 1s 


| suspended, would have been idle and ridiculous. 
| They presuppose an existing State of peace, and 
never could have been passed by a body of sensi- 


ble men, who supposed their country at the time 
at war with France. And finally, sir, in the very 
instructions of our Ministers who were to nego- 
tiate the convention, our own Executive Govern- 
ment declares itself desirous of maintaining peace, 
and still willing to leave open the door of recon- 
ciliation with France. 

Sir, I think I have now shown that there was 


| no war between the United States and the French 
or prior to the convention of 1800; but even 


had there been such a casus belli as would have 


' brought up the principle of abrogating treaties by 


wary we know that the French disavowed that 


| principle in the negotiations of 1800, and that we 


then gave it up; and we ought never to forget that, 
while England has always contended for that prin- 
ciple, yet the American doctrine has been, at least 
on more than one great occasion, of a very differ- 


ent character. Mr. Rush says, in his ‘* Memo- 
| randa,’’ that ‘*the American Ministers, in their 
| negotiations at London, in 1818, with the British 
© Government, insisted that the third article of the 


‘treaty of September, 1783, relative to the — 
‘was a fundamental and permanent article, secu- 
‘ring a primary right, not annulled, though the ex- 
‘ercise of the right was interrupted by the war of 
‘1812; and that the right remained in full force 
‘after the termination of the war, notwithstanding 
‘it was not noticed in the treaty of Ghent. The 


‘ British commissioners, on the other hand, alleged 


née «2 1S 


on 
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‘ that the war of 1812 cancelled the provision, and || 
‘not being renewed by the subsequent treaty of 
* peace, the right was extinguished. ‘The two na- 
‘tions at last agreed to the convention of the 20th 
‘ of October, 1818, modifying and settling the ques- 
‘tion as to the fisheries, without yielding, on either 
‘side, their construction of the operation of the 
‘ war of 1812 upon the treaty of 1733.” 

But, admitting that the doctrine that war extin- 
guisties all treaties prior to its commencement 1s 
the American doctrine, yet it is certain that the 
principle cannot be — to a case where both 

arties, at the close of the war, negotiate upon the 
jasis of the validity of the treaties, and agree to 
admit indemnity for their violation. ‘The Minis- 
ters of both countries, during the negotiations of 
1800, agreed in considering the French treaties as 
not extinguished, and the French Ministers ex- 
pressly disclaimed the whole doctrine that such 
treaties could be abrogated by war, even if war 
had existed. 

We come next to the consideration of the ques- 
tion whether the act of Congress of July 7, 1798, 
had annulled those treaties. ‘That act declared 
that the stipulations of those treaties should * Nor 
wencerorTH be regarded as legally obligatory.” 
It is in vain to contend that a treaty can be annul- 
led by the consent of only one of the parties to it. 
The subject is discussed in the 54th number of the 
Federalist, and the conclusion is there arrived at 
that, as the consent of both parties was essential to 
the formation of treaties at first, so must it ever 
afterwards be to alter or cancel them. ‘The author 
adds, that the proposed constitution of the United 
States has left the obligation of treaties beyond the 
lacfud reach of legislative acts. We have the author- | 
ity of Mr. Jefferson, while Secretary of State, to | 
the same effect. He made a report, through Gen- 
eral Washington, to Congress, on the 18th Janua- 
ry, 1791, on the act of Congress imposing a ton- 
nage duty on foreign vessels, which had been 
complained of by the French. It will be found in 
the 10th volume of Wait’s American State Papers, 
page tae He says: 

“[tis desirable in many instances to exchange mutual 
advantages by legislative acts rather than by treaty; because 
the former, though understood to be in consideration of each | 
other, and therefore greatly respected, yet, when they be- 
come too inconvenient, can be dropped at the will of either | 
party ; whereas stipulations by treaty are forever irrevocable, 
but by joint consent, let a chunge uf circumstances render them 
ever so burdensome.”’ 

The opinion of Chief Justice Marshall was to 
the same effect, and I shall close my remarks on 
this branch of the subject by referring to that. It | 
will be found in his Life of Washington, note to 
page 274, volume 5. In note No. 2, at the end of 
the volume, he says: 


“In the formation of the treaty with the Creeks, a ques- | 
tion came on to be considered and decided, which involved 
a principle that on an after occasion and in a diilerent case 
[evidently referring to the act of Congress of July 7, 1798, as | 
to the abrogation of the treaties of 1778 with France] excited | | 
afterment never to be forgotten by those who took an active | 
partin the polities of the day. President Washington re 
quired the opinion of his constitutional advisers respecting 
it. The Secretary of State was of opinion thata treaty made 
by the President, with the concurrence of two-thirds of the 
Senate, was a ‘law of the land’—to which the author adds, | 
‘anda law of superior order, because it not only repeals past 
laws, but cannot itself be repealed by future ones.? From this 
opinion there is no reason to suppose that any member of the 
Cabinet dissented. A secret article providing for the case 
Was submitted to the Senate, and it has never been under- 
stood that in advising and consenting to it that body was 


divided.”? | 
I might, indeed, refer to the negotiations of our | 
Ministers in 1800, who admitted the treaties, not- 
withstanding the repealing act of 1798, and to their | 
offer of eight millions of francs to buy out two ar- 
ticles of these treaties; but I choose to take leave |) 
of the subject, with the single additional remark, 
that, even supposing the act of Congress could re- | 
peal the treaties, it only professed on the face of it 
to repeal them henceforth—that is, from the date of 
it—and therefore the treaties remained in full force | 
‘ul the 7th July, 1798; and therefore this Gov- 
ent was answerable to France for indemnities || 
‘nt of captures made by us before that day, 
rages sustained by Sue for non-perform- | 
‘e article of guaranty and the article | 


> that day France had lost her | 

ions. Before that day we had | 

ex eers and their prizes from || 

ee Pm. 3 damages which ought |, 
in justice to hav bee 


svssed to her on account jj 


| July, 1798, had repealed them. 


of those violations of treaty?) Whatever they may 
have been, they at least, in any view of the sub- 
ject, were certainly released by France, and the 
money which France acknowledged was due to 
the claimants was released by us in exchange for 


, them. 


Assuming that the treaties were valid and bind- 
ing upon us for damages, my next position was, 
that the claimants had demands upon France which 
she was bound to discharge; and that she did dis- 
charge them by the additional article annexed to 
the convention, by which she renounced the treaties 
and her claim to indemnity founded on them, which 
we finally accepted as an equivalent for our release 


| of these claims. 


The demands of the claimants for indemnities 


| ¢; . . . 
rom France were claims of such a character as could 


neither be affected by the war, if any had existed, 
nor by the repeal of the treaties, in case the act of 
If there was war, 
still no ane will pretend that the object of it ever 
was to recover these claims. If any one shall 
so contend, let him show when the war began, and 


point us to some document, or other source of in- 
| formation, to show that that was its object. 


In 
the disturbed and agitated state of peace, we have 


seen that special reprisals were directed against 
armed French cruisers, but no commission was 
ever given to any sulierer by these spoliations to 
redress himself by general reprisals on French 
commerce. It is indeed said, that France autho- 
rized indiscriminate reprisals on our commerce. 


| If that be true, then the doctrine of national law 


makes our own Government answerable to our own 


citizens for the spoliations caused by those re prisals, 


Vattel, B. 2, chap. 18, sec. 345, says: 


* He who makes use of reprisals against a nation, on the 
goods of its members indiscriminately, cannot be taxed with 
seizing the wealth of an innocent person for the debt of an 
other ; for, in this case, the sovervign is to recompense those 
of his subjects on whom the reprisals fall. This is a debt of 
the state or nation, of which each citizen ought only to sup 


| port his quota.’ 


But, in fact, the French Government never jus- 


| tified the captures and confiscations on the princi- 


ple of reprisals. We have seen already that their 
only excuse for them was to be found in the suf- 
fering condition and the absolute necessities of the 
French people; and that they, when applied to for 


| redress, admitted their liability, and promised in- 


demnities. 

Supposing the treaties to have been extinguish- 
ed, the law of nations made thé French Govern- 
ment fully answerable for the indemnities, inde- 
pendently of the treaties. I have already observed 
that such must have been the opinion of the Senate 


| when they expunged the second article of the con- 
| vention, and such was clearly the opinion of M. 
\| ‘Talleyrand, expressed in his letter to M. Pichon, | 
| of 4th August, 1801. 


He says: 


“ As inratifying without explanation the two Governments 
would have found themselves in an unequal position rela 


tive to the pretensions expressed in the suppressed article, 


the suppression of this article releasing the Americans 
from all pretensions on our part relative to ancient treaties, 
and our silence respecting the same article leaving us ex- 
posed to the whole weight of the eventual demands of this 
Government relative to indemnities,) it has become neces- 
sary that a form be introduced into the act of ratifieation, in 
order to express the sense in whieb the Government of the 
Republic understood and accepted the abolition of the sup- 
pressed article.” 


Robert R. Livingston, our Minister to France, 
after the ratification of the convention of 1800, in 
his letter to M. Talleyrand of 17th April, 1802, 


|| Says: 


“It will, sir, be well recollected by the distinguished 
characters who had the management of the negotiation, 


[of 1800,] that the payment for illegal captures, with dame | 
ages and indemnities, was demanded on the one side, and | 
the renewal of the treaties of 1778 on the other; that they | 


were considered as of equivalent value; and that they only 
formed the subject of the second article.” 


Mr. Livingston having before that time made a | 
demand under the convention of 1800 for some of | 


these spoliations on our commerce, M. Talleyrand | 


had reminded him that such claims had been re- 
leased by that convention, to which Mr. Living- 
ston, in the letter last referred to, replies: 


“T am ready, sir, on the other hand, to admit the justice 
of your remark, so far as relates to indemnities for captures 


{| and condemnations which had been made previous to the 


signature of the treaty; and that,as to such parts of my note 
on the subject of prizes as relate to this object, I acknowl- 


tion.”’ 


| edge that my demand cannot be supported by the conven- 
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Mr. Livingston regarded the convention of 1800 
as the result of an unfortunate negotiation for the 
United States. In his letter to the Secretary of 
State, dated 13th January, 1802, he says, ** he has 
always considered the sacrifices we have made of 
an immense claim, [meaning for French spolia- 
tions,} to get rid of the French treaties, as a dead 
loss.”’ Again, in another letter to the Secretary, 
dated March 22, 1802, he says, referring to the 
loss of the indemnities, * that the injuries that our 
country has received by the precipitancy of the 
last administration, the revocation of the treaty, 
and the abrogation of the second article in the con- 
vention, are inealeulable.”” 

Mr. Monroe, one of our earliest Ministers to 
France, while secretary of State, in a letter to Mr. 
loster, the British Ministe r, dated July 2, 181], 
referrine to these spoliations prior to 1800, and 
those of Great Britain prior to Jay’s treaty, says, 
for these injuries ‘*it is known to you that Great 
Britain and France made indemnities.”’ 

Mr. Pickering, who was Secretary of State 
during a part of the period when the negotiations 
were progressing, entertained the same opinion. 
Il have been furnished with a letter written by him 
on the 19th of November, 1824, which is so full 
and explicit on this subject, and, in my judgment, 
so important, as coming from one so distineuished 
and so intimately connected with the negotiations, 
that the Senate will pardon me if I request the 
Secretary to read it. 

(The Secretary here read the letter, which will 
be found in the appre ndix, No 2.] 

In accordance with these opinions, we have the 
authority oft Napole on Bonaparte himself, who was 
First Consul of the French Republic, and signed 
the additional article, which was dictated by France 
and accepted by us. Gourgaud, recording for his- 
tory, under the direction and supervision of Napo- 
leon, says that he referred to the convention of 
1800, and declared, ** that the suppression of the 
* second article at once put an end to the privileges 
‘which France has possessed by the treaties of 
©1778, and annulled the just claims which America 
‘might have made for injuries done in time of peace.’ 

[ might multiply the proofs arising out of the 
contemporaneous eXposition of the conve ntion of 
1800, by reference to the statements and opinions 
of other actors in the scenes of that day, butI will 
only adduce, by way of corroboration of that which 
has already been exhibited, the authorities of John 
Marshall and James Madison, who were both 
prominent among the statesmen who took part in 
these negotiations. I have already referred to the 
opinion of Mr. Marshall, as expressed in his jour- 
nal, while Minister to France, that the claim of 
American citizens for prope rty captured and con- 
demned for want of a role d’e quipage, Was Sas com 
plete a right as any individual ever possessed. ’ 
‘This is in accordance with the opinion of our first 
Ministers to France, in two despatches to the Se: 
retary of State, both dated “* November 8, 1797, 
No. 2,” in one of which they say, ‘it cannot es- 
‘cape notice that the role d’equipage may involve in 
‘ itevery vessel taken from the United States;” and 
in the other of which they say, ‘we observed to 
‘Mr. Bellamy that none of our vessels had what 
‘the French called a role d’equipage; and that, if 
‘ we were to surrender all the property which had 
been taken from our citizens in cases where their 
vessels were not furnished with such a role, the 
Government would be responsible to its citizens for the 
‘ property so surrendered, since it would be impos- 


‘ 


|| © sible to undertake to assert that there was any 


‘ plausibility in the allegation that our treaty re- 
* quired a role d’equipage.’’ 

It was my- fortune, on one occasion, during the 
year 1835, to hear Judge Marshall express his 
opinion in favor of the bill then before the Senate 
for the payment of these claims. A gentleman 
who has long been the agent of these claimants 
has kindly placed in my hands, at my request, the 
following letter from Mr. Preston, stating the 
opinion of Judge Marshall (clarum.et venerabite 
nomen!) on the same subject, and, as I suppose, 
expressed about the same period to which | have 
referred. 

{Here the Secretary read the letter, which will 
be found in the appendix, No. 3.] 

[After the reading of this letter, Mr. Carnoun 
rose, but spoke in a voice scarcely audible to the 
He was understood to say, that there 


; 
if 
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eould not bea shadow of doubt of the pe rfect cor- 
rectness of Mr. Preston’s statement, but that owing 


to the multiplieity of pul lic business that pressed 


upon his mind during the se ssion of ]&35, and other 
causes, he had not retained a distinct recollection 
of the conversation referred to, Hle had no doubt 


the recollection of Mr. Preston was correct. | 
Mr. Cravron continued, ‘The opinion of James 
Madison, another prominent a ae in the scenes 


of 1800, the Secretary of State at the very moment 


of the ratification of the esnwentinn: ths man of 


i others who should be suppo ed to have had the 
most perfect knowledee of the meaning of the 
itditional article which released the claims, is not 


less clearly and unequivocally expressed. On the 
Gi of February, 1804, he wrote to Mr. Charles 
Pinekney, our Minister to Spain, instructions to 
demand of the Spantsh Grovernment mndemnities 
for injuries commuted by French citizens or agents 
withta the puri dietion of Spain. He held Spain 
‘ nintable to our e1tuzens for all spolrations com- 
riitted by reneh cruisers in Spanish ports, The 

in i Grovernment contended that we had ob- 
tained mdemnity from France for all those injuries 


by the convention of 1800; to which Mr. Madison, 


lbstrocting our M hister to Sp in, Says: 

Tie plea on which it seems that the Spanish Govern 
ment now principally relies, is the erasure of the second 
articie of our late convention with France, by hich ; 

: re i from tl idemmitics due for p fions commit 

fed under y n le respons iy to the Uniled St 

his plea did not appear tn the early objections of Spain to 
our claims li was an erthought, resulting from the in 

suilicioney of every other plea, and is certainly as bitthe valid 
ae anyother The tojuries tor which todemnatics are claim 

ed from Spain, though committed by Frenchmen, took place 
vader Spanish authority; Spain, Uieretore, is answerable 
for them. ‘To her we have looked, and continue to look, 
for rodres if the injur done to us by her resulted tn 
any maaner from injures done to her by France, she may, 
if she pleases, resort to France, as we resort to her. sut, 


whether ber resort to Franee would be just or unjust, is a 
question between her and Franee; not between either her 


andus, or us and France We chim against her, not against 


Fran In releasing France, therefore, we have not released 
her. The claims, again, from which France was released, 
wore admitted by France, and the release was ror a VALt 

ARLE CONSIDERATION, IN A CORRESPONDENT RELEASE OF 
ri UNITED STATES FROM CERTAIN CLAIMS ON THEM. 
The claims we make on Spain were never admitted by 
Franee, nor made on France by the United States; they 
miade, therefore, no part of the bargain with her, and could 


not be included in the release.”’ 

I now leave the Senate to decide whether my first 
proposition has not been maimtamed. y 

[ next proceed to sustain my second general 
proposition—ax proposition which is ent irely dis- 
tinct and independent from that which I have just 
( ussed. Holding the claimants entitled to relief, 
on the grounds already presented, | am now about 
fer another view of the subject, wich, without 
reference to the French treaties, as formine any 
part of the consideration for the release of the 
claims, is decisive in favor of the claimants. 1 
undertake to maintain that the claims were re- 
nounced or released, sacrificed or sold, by this 
Government, to purchase an exemption from fu- 


ture spoliations on our commerce, to secure the 
blessings of peace and traffic with France and her 
dependencu s,as well as all the other benefits which 
were secured to this nation by the convention of 
Ww. = ltis neither my p irpose nor my duty, sir, 
to prove that these co iderations were Just equiva- 
lents for the ler of the indemnities. The 





’ ' , 1) . ’ 
senate is bound to pass the bil, at I make it appear 
i 


to their satisfaction that we gained creat and im- 
portant benefits from the convention of LS00, which 


could not have been secured but by the surrender 
of these claims. We are not now to judge of the 
value of the equivalents w hich were mutually re- 
leased or bartered away by the twonations. Those 
who negotiated the convention of 1800, and whose 
duty it was to judge of its bene fits, have made 

treaty; and our business is not to inguire whether 
they acted wisely, but to ascertain precisely what 
they did, what were their motives for it, and what 
advantages they expected to derive from it. On 
the subject of the other benefits we expected to de- 
rive from the convention, we are happily not now 
left te conjecture. ‘The preservation of peace was 
the cherished object of our Government, at almost 
any sacrifice, as was manifested not only in the 
instructions to our Ministers to France, on the two 
separate missions, but by the several Executive 
messages on the subject from President Adams to 
Congress, during the whole period of his presiden- 


ey; and, again, ata much later period of his life, |! 
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he freely avowed it in a letter which I ask the Sec- 
retary to read. 


(The Secretary read the letter in the appendix, 
No. 4.] 

In their journal of Se — 13, 1800, the Amer- 
ican Ministers se ty, that, being convinced that the 
door was then perfect w ‘chien d against all hope of 
obtaining indemnities, with any modifications (that 
is, with less than the achole) of the treaties, it only 
remained to be determined whether, under all cir- 
cumstances, it would not be expedient to attempt 
a temporary arrangement, which would extricate 
the United States from that peculiar state of hos- 
tility in which they were then involved—save the 
Immense prope rty of our citizens now de pending 
before the council of prize s—anl secure, as far as 
possible, our commerce against the abuses of captures 
during the present war, |between France and Great 
Britain.| Again, in their journal of the 4th of Oc- 
tober, 1800, they say: ** It only remained for the 
‘undersizned to quit France, leaving the United 
‘States involved in a contest, and, according to 
‘appearances, soon alone in a contest, which it 
‘might be as difficult for them to relinquish with 
‘ honor as to pursue with a prospect of advantage; 
or else, to propose a temporary arrangeme nt, re- 
serving for a definitive adjustment, points which 
could not then be satisfactorily settled, and pro- 
viding, in the mean time, against a state of things 
of which neither party could profit. They elect- 
ed the latter, and the result has been the signature 
‘of a convention. 

We see, therefore, that the leading motive for 
making this treaty was a desire to avert a threat- 
ened war with France, which, indeed, would have 
been inevitable without the treaty. So early as 
the 2Ist of June, 1797, the day after the appoint- 
ments of Marshall, Pinckne y, and Gerry were 
announced as Ministe 4s to France, Mr. Jefferson 
thus wrote to Mr. Gerry: ** Peace [with France] 
‘is undoubtedly at present the first object of our 
‘nation. Interest and honor are also national con- 
‘siderations. But interest, duly weighed, is in 
‘favor of peace, even at the expense of spoliations, 

‘past and future.” This was undoubtedly the 
principle which regulated our Ministers in making 
the convention in 1800. 

We see that in 1800, our Ministers perfectly 
understood that negotiations between the Powers 
of Europe were rapidly tending towards that state 
of things which terminated, on the 27th of March, 
1x02, in the peace of Amiens. They foresaw that, 
ina war with France, we should be left without | 
anally in Europe, to contend single-handed against 
the gigantic energies of N: apoleon. As events 
fortunately occurred, we barely escaped this state 
of things; for our own final ratification of the 
treaty, on the 2Ist of December, 1801, took place 
only about three months before the treaty of 
Amiens, which left France at peace. with all the 
world. But, whether war should follow the fail- 
ure of the convention of 1800 or not, it was clear 
that the spoliations on our commerce would con- 
unue, and that the convention alone could relieve 
us from future depredsations. Besides all this, we 
secured by the convention the restoration of all 
property captured and not then definitively con- 
demned, and all which might be captured before 
the exchange of ratifications. We also secured 
the payment of all debts due to American citizens 
from either France or French citizens, theugh not 
the claims for captures and confiscations. ‘These 
debts were paid, in part, by the reservation of 
twenty millions of franes for that pvies in the 
Louisiana treaty of the 30th of April, 1803, and 
the claim under the 4th article, amounting to 

332,623 16, was finally paid under the treaty of 
D aris of July 4,18 3h. All these debts were se- 
cured by the tre aty of 1800; the treaties of 1803 
and 1831 merely having provided the mode and 
means of paying them. So that, in fact, the treaty 
of 1800 secured. to American citizens about four 
millions three hundred thousand dollars for debts. 
To say nothing, then, of the other provisions of 
the treaty, we here see that all the indemnities 
due to the claimants in this bill, for illegal captures 
and confiscations, were bartered away for, and 
were the means of securing four millions three hun- 
dred thousand dollars to other American citizens. 

It was the 5th article of the convention of 1800 
which, while it saved the debts of all creditors 
who had been trading either with the French Gov- ! 


‘ 


‘ 
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ernment or with individual citizens of France, at 
the same moment released the demand of all the 
claimants for illegal seizures and confiscations. 
Why was this preference given? Were the ered. 
itors more meritorious than the claimants for s 
ures and confiscationgs? Those creditors were 
men who had traded for their own exclusive bey. 
efit, at their own risk, many of them before the 
war of 1793, and without the slightest promise of 
inde mnity from their own Government against the 
hazards incident to their speculations. On the 
other hand, the claimants traded under the promi: 
of indemnity from their own Government, con- 
tained in Mr. Jefferson’s letter of the 27th of Aug- 
ust, 1793, to the merchants of the Uniied States, 
and distributed among them in every seaport of 
the Union. 

But it may be contended by some, that the 
French might have ratified the convention of 1800 
without the release of the indemnities. Even jf 
that were true, still, the actual release of them be- 
ing admitted, this Government would have become 
answerable for them, because it stood in the char- 
acter of a guardian or trustee towards the claim- 
ants; and if it released the claims wantonly or 
without any consideration whatever, yet, like a 
ruardian who releases the debt due to his ward 
without receiving value for it, or the trustee who 
releases the claim of his cestui que trust, it hecame 
as much responsible for the indemnities as if it had 
received full value for them all. The fact, how- 
ever, is, and it conclusively appears in the corre- 
spondence of Mr. Murray, who negotiated the rati- 
fication of the convention, that the French made 
the renunciation of the indemnities, which Mr. 
Murray thought France could not pay, a sine qua 
non; and refused every solicitation to ratify the 
conve ntion, after the Senate had expunged the sec- 
ond article, without an express release of the in- 
demnities as well as of the treaties which were the 
objects of the second articfé. In vain did Mr. 
Murray, with the utmost dexterity, exert himself 
to elude the vigilance and inge nuity of Talleyrand. 
In vain did Mr. Murray labor to induce the French 
Ministers to rely on his verbal assurance that the 
Senate meant, by the suppression of the second 
article, nothing more than to secure perfect har- 
mony between the two nations, by extinguish 
forever the subjects of future contests or negotia- 
tions. The French Ministers, as soon as Mr. Mur- 
ray declared this, immediately took him at his word, 
and concurred in that view of the action of the Sen- 
ate. Mr. Murray, after this, on the 15th of July, 
1R01, wrote to Mr. Madison, our Seere tary of 
State, that ** nothing would be done on his part to 
affirm their construction of the motives which led 
the United States to the suppression.’’ Yet, 
though he would do nothing to affirm that con- 
struction, he dared not deny it. He knew that 
the moment he denied it, or admitted that the ob- 
ject or effect of the suppression of the see - arti- 
cle was to retain indemnities and get rid of the 
treaties, the French would utterly refuse to ratify 
the convention. He knew the French had always 
been willing, from the commencement to the close 
of the ne: wotis tions, either to pay indemnities -_ 
acknowledge the treafies, or to extinguish bot! 
and thata promine nt reason assigned by the Fren ‘h 
Ministers for desiring to avoid the payment of in- 
demnities, without claiming the treaties, was, not 
merely the injustice of such a settlement, but the 
actual degradation of France, which would thus 


e 
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/appear before the rest of the world to have pur- 


chased peace. The French Ministers plainly told 
Mr. Murray that they would never exchange ratt- 
fications without the additional article which re- 
nounced the claims; and they compelled him to 
sign it, and his Government to accept it, and rat ify 
it, before they would consent to gr: ant us the bene- 
fits of the convention. I say, therefore, that it is 


| clear beyond all doubt, that the rights of the cl laim- 


ants, which France admitted, were disposed of or 
sacr ific ed to secure the benefits of this convention; 
and that by this means the nation bought its peace 
with Frane e, 8 secured the freedom of the seas with: 
out interruption to our commerce, and saved oth 

claims amounting to four millions three Eundre 

thousand dollars. It may be difficultat this day 
to assess the valae to our country of this restors a- 
tion of our commerce; but in the letter of Mr. 


Lincoln, acting Secretary of Stee, © Mr. Mur- 
ray, dated April 23, 1801, he says: 
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‘The beneficial effects of ratifying the convention with 
France is extensively fe Itand generally acknowledged. Oa 
our part itis carried into execution. Our ships of war are 
C Ned into port; our trade is passing through channels 


wii : have been obstructed, and spreading over seas which 
have been infested. Our shipping and produce are in quick 
de a our former intercourse with France is restored, 


and itis to be hoped you have already obtained her confir 
mation of the treaty which has in part produced these ad 
yantage 

Mr. ‘Sisdden: if the authority of all the great 
and distinguished men who have been in any way 
eonecerned in or connected with this negotiation, 
be of any avail to enlighten our researches on this 
que stion—if their opinions, maturely considered 
and deliberately expressed, ought to have — nce 
on the human judgme nt, even those who have been 
the warmest opponents of this bill must, I think, 
be staggered by the array and weight of opinion 
now before them. ‘The claimants can rest their 
C ase on the judgments of Marshall, and Madison, 
and the elder Adams, and Jefferson, and Pinckney, 
and Chief Justice Ellsworth, and Murray, and 
Gerry, and Davie, and Monroe, and Livingston, 
and Pickering, as wellas of Talleyrand, and all 
the French ministers engaged in the negotiation, 
and of Napoleon Bonaparte himself. ‘They can 
also point to the authorities of twenty-two con- 
eressional reports in thei ir favor, one of which was 
made b y General Marion, the great partisan, war- 
rior, hero, and patriot, during r our revolutionary 
struggle in the South. ‘They can also invoke your 
judgment in their favor by the expressed opinion 
of the lezislatures of eight of the sovereign States 
of this Union. Sir, conte Mporaneous exposition 
and history are 
witnesses 1s worth nothing—that of all the eye- 


witnesses to any transaction is worth nothing, if 


the testimony of ‘the men whose names are arrayed 
before the Senate be not sufficient to sustain the 
claims provided for in this bill. 

And then, in addition to all this, there is the 
letter of Thomas Jefferson, Secretary of State, 
written by order of Washington, President of the 


vorth nothing—the opinion of 


United States, as early as August, 1793, persuading | 


the sufferers by these spoliations to trust their 
ships again upon the ocean, so necessary to fill the 
coffers of the nation with duties on imports—to 
scatter their bread upon the waters, assuring them 
that they should gather it again after many days— 
promising that proper means should be adopte d for 
their relief, in case they should suffer by foreign 
spoliation. Then, after all this, came the prom- 
ised relief; and what was it? The sacrifice of all 
their claims to avert war; to save the nation from 
further spoliations; to secure the debts of other 
men; to pure hase an exoneration from the tre: aly 


stipulations which were the price of our country fg | 


liberty and independence. After this, comes the 
ruined claimant for these French spoliations, at the 
earliest period, begging justice from Congress. 
The relief promise id by Mr. Jefferson in 1793, was 
under the consideration of Congress in 1802, and 
was then postpone d for the purpose of taking up 
the order of the day, which was, not to pay debts, 
but to repeal taxes. From year to year the un- 

py e laimants continued to dance attendance on 
Geshe ss, still relying on the justice of their coun- 
try, to redeem the price of whose independence 
their property had been sacrificed. During all 
this time, the Government which refuses them jus- 
tice, conceals all the evidence against itself; and, 
secure In its exemption from liability to any human 
power, it continues to refuse justic e, till its victims, 
at length broken down by that “hope deferred 
which makes the heart sick,’’ drop into the grave, 
or lose the ability to complain. Their friends then 
renew the application. ‘They are told the claims 
are stale and antiquated, and that where Justice 
has been so long delayed, that very delay is a 
good ar: rument in favor of the continuance of 


the wrong. To all this, we frequently hear it 
added, that the indemnities were good for no- 
thing; that France was unable to pay them, even 


had she agreed to do so; and that the indemnities 
were released by war or by the act of © ongress 
which annulled the treaties. We have seen that 
debts and claims to the amount of more than four 
millions three hundred thousand dollars were in 


fact secured by the convention, and paid to the | 


uttermost farthing; yet they were in no sense more 


mectaene than the claims provided for by this 
i 


tinguished the indemnities, then, by the same rule, ’ 


If war or legislative repeal of the treaties ex- | 


French Spoliations—Mr. John M. Clayton. 


the other claims were also extineuished. Shame 
sir, on such miserable pretexts for injustice! The ‘ 
debts might have been sacrificed and aot ered away 
for the treaties as well as the indemnities. In that 
case, the indemnities being secured bv the new trea- 
ty, would have been paid to the uttermost farthing, 
and the creditors would have stood in the 
of the claimants for captures and confis: 
Yes, sir, they would at this day stand, like the 
claimants, v vainly 1. ploring Congress to pay them 
ten shillings in the pound. But equal justice has 
not been dispensed by this Government; all other 
claimants have been treated differently from those 
who are provided for by this bill. ¢ 
similar spoliations, committed |} 
received about five millions of dollars under the 
British treaty of 1794. By the treaty with Spain, 
of October 20, 175 15, she was compe lied to pay our 
citizens for similar s polilations on our commerce, 
committed by Spanish cruisers during her war 
with France. And, by the Florida treaty of 1819, 
Spain was compe lled to pay for other spolis tions 
by her cruisers, and to compensate every ‘American 
cilizen whose ship or cargo was plundered by French 
cruisers within the Spanish Jurisdiction. So that 
American merchantmen, captured by the French 
ina Spanish port have received indemnity, while 
the owners of American ships captured elsewhere 
by the French have not received a dollar. Similan 
indemnities for such spoliations from Naples and 
Denmark (and again from Spain by the treaty of 
1834) have also been secured for our plundered 
ciuzens. By the treaty of Paris, of July 4, 1831, 
we recovered from France indemnities to the 
amount of twenty-five millions of francs for spoli- 
ations under the decrees of Berlin and Milan, of 
Rambouillet and Trianon. All, all have been pro- 
| vided for, except the unhap py claimants whose 
property was bartered away by their own Govern- 
ment, or surrendered to France as a compensation 
to her for all the blood and treasure which she ex- 
pended to secure our liberty and independence. 
These debts, which every American who regards 


shoes 


auions. 


laimants for 
yxy Great Britain, 


his country’s honor, ought to consider as debts of 


sacred obligation, depend, sir, upon the fate of the 
bill on your table. I now invoke the 
the Senate in favor of this measure, for the purpose 
of maintaining unsullied the honor of our Govern- 
ment, by removing this stain from its character 
forever. Having done this, | have discharged my 
duty, and I take leave of the subject. 


APPENDIX—No. | 
Statement of reports of committees on French spoliations prior 
to July 31, 1801. 

No. 1. In the House, by Mr. Giles, from a Seleet Com- 
mittee, ‘April & 22, 102: favorable statement of tacts, without 
coming to any conclusion. 

2. House, Mr. Marion, Select Committee, 
1807: including and adopting Mr. Gile 
1-02: favorable. 

j 3. Senate, Mr. 
18i8: adverse. 

. House, Mr. Ryssel, 
cae =e 

>. H nase, 


adverse. 


February 1%, 
*s report of April 22, 


Roberts, Committee on Claims, March 3, 


Foreign Affairs, January 31, 1822. 


Mr. Forsyth, Foreign Affairs, March 25, 1824: 


6. Senate, Mr. Holmes, Select Committee, February 8, 
1827: favorable. 

7. House, Mr. Edward Everett, Foreign Affairs, May 21, 
1828: favorable. 

& Senate, Mr. Chambers, Select Committee, May 24,1 


favorable. 


9. Senate, Mr. Chambers, Select Committee, February 11, 
1829: favorablie—bill. 

10. House, Mr. Edward Everett, Foreign Affairs, Febru 
ary 16, 1829: favorable. 


ll. Senate, Mr. Edward Livingston, Select C 
February 22, 12:0: tavorable—bill. 

i2. Senate, Mr. Edward Livingston, Select Committee, 
December 21, 1630: tavorable—bill. 

13. Senate, Mr. Eiward Livingston, 8 
(by bill) January 14, 1831: favorable—bill. 
* ‘14, Senate, Mr. Wilkins, Seleet Committee, (by bill) De- 
cember 20, 1831: favorable—hill. 

15. Senate, Mr. Webster, Select Committee, (by bill) De- 
cember 10, 1834: favorable—bill. And said bill was voted 
February 3, 1-35—yeas 25, nays 20. 


ommittee, 


elect Committee, 


16. House, Mr. Edward Everett, Foreign Affairs, Febru 
< 21, 1835: favorable statement. 
Hous e, Mr. Cambreleng, Foreign Affairs, (minority,) 


February 2 21, 1835: adverse 

17. House, Mr. Howard, 
1833: favorable—bill. 

8. House, Mr. Cushing, (individual, 
House.) March: 31, 1538: tavorable. 

19. House, 
favorable—bill. 

19. House, Mr. Pickens, Foreign Affairs, (nuinority,) April 
4, 1840: adverse statement. 
‘20. House, Mr. Cusiiiing, Foreign Affairs, December 29, 

'* 1841: favorable—biul. 


sti atet nent. 


Foreign Affairs, January 20, 


by consent of the 


action of 


Mr. Cushing, Foreign Affairs, April 4, 1840: , 
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1. Senate, Mr. Choate, Forcign Affairs, (by bill) Janu- 
ary 28, 1842: tavorabl bill. 

2. Senate, Mr. Choate, Foreign Affairs, (by bill) Janu- 
ary 13, leis: faverable—hill 

24. House, Mr. C. J. Ingersoli, Foreign Affairs, (by bill) 
April 17, i844: tavorable—hill. 

4. Ronate, Mr. Choate, Foreign Affairs, (by bill) May 29, 
Is44i: favorabl bail. 

to. Senate, Mr. Choate, Foreign Affairs, (by bill,) Deeem- 
her 2d, Is4i: tavorable—biill. And said bil was ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third tune on the i0ih February, 
sd eae aves | 

26. Senate, Mr. ; M Clayton, Select Committee, (by bill) 
February 2, ls40: Scaeke bill. 


APPENDIXN—Noa. 2. 
Noren 


of the 24d 


SaLemM, 
ived vour lette: 


her 19, 1224. 
ultumo, Which, 


Sir: T duly 


not requiriug an unmediate answer, | postponed it to other 
engagements. ff regret that the information it contains lad 
not been communicated in your former letter, Having no per- 
sonal concerns with commerce, and rarely seciug any of the 
di bates in Congress, | was ignorant of the reeent upplica 
tious Ob merehants to that body forindcmmtes on account 
of the relinquishing of their claims on Franee, tor her 
Spolhitions on our commerce, by the treaty negotiated by 
Ellsworth, Davie, and Murray. With that treatv vou are 
of course lanmiiiar, as ios the basis of the claims of the 
merehauts Vou represent. 

When, in 1797, Pineknev., Marshall, and Gerry, were 
appomted Ministers Plenipotentiary to negotiate with the 


French Gov 


ernment, then admint-tered by the Direetory, 
on all the differences between the United States and France, 
those Ministers were instructed to agree on un equitable 
inode of examining and deciding on the ehrin of our 
eilizens mM respect to the depredations on our coum 
But, although they were to press those claims with the 
greatest earnestness, they Were not to insiston thom as an 
indispensable condition of the proposed treaty. They were 
cujoined, however, “not to renounce them.” Buta regard 
to jedi e was, of a)l things, the most remote from the views 
of the Directory. You nist be acquainted with the result 








of that mission: the Directory would not even receive our 
Minister 

By the second article of the treaty negotiated by Euisworth, 
Davie, and Murray,* it appears that our Governwent fit 
itseli bound, in duty to its imjured citizens, to demand of 
the French Government compensation for the same dep 
dations; but, as a set-off, the latter demanded a renewal of 
the treaty of allhance, &ec., of 1778, and of the consular 
convention of 78, all of which Congress, in 1.08, bad 
justly declared void, in consequence of their noteriotie Vie 
lations by the French Government. The Senat f the 
United States, unwilling to renew those treaties, advi-ed the 
ratification of the new treaty, expunging the second article 5 
thus leaving the reciprocal claims of the two Governments 


undecided, and subjects of tuture 
linitation of the treaty to eight 
ratified it accordingly. ‘The 


negouation, and 
years. President Adams 
French Government give its 
assent, With the proviso that, by the retrenchment ot the 
2d article, the two States renouneed the respective preten- 
sions Which were the object of that article ; and in this form 
Bonaparte, then First Consul, ratified it. The treaty, in 
this situation, being laid betore the Senate by President Jef- 
ferson, Was returned as fully ratified without any further act 
of the Senate. This imphed a reciprocal abandoume nt of 
the old treaties, and of the claims tor depredatvions up to that 
time, September BO, Le-00. 
Tauus the Government /arter 
chants on France, to obtain ar 
claim tor a restoration of the 
densome treaty of alliance, 
guaranty the French tecrits 
On this view of the case, it would seem that the mer 
chants have aa equitable claim for indemnities from the 
United States. ‘To avoid this claim, especialy as the 
amount is of sueh magnitude, many reasons, | doubt not, 
will be urged, For instance, that the French Government 
was so utterly regardless of justice as to forbid the hops of 
obtaining any redress, if the clam had been persisted i 
and to relinquish it, therefore, was really to relinquish a 
nullity; While it procured a formal renunciation of the old 


adedig 2 


ed the just claims of our mer- 

linquishment of the Freneh 
old treaties, especially the bur 
by which we were bound to 
ries in America. 


treatics. That if the United States had persi-ted in the 
claim, then to render it efficacious, reprisals must have been 
made: but France, destitute of foreign commerce, presented 


nothing on which a plan of reprisals could operate. Thatif 


the claim were kept up, waiting for the auspicious period of 
peace, in Which to renew it, the very magnitude of the de- 
imand presented a formidable objection to ita admission. 


That if, when the revolutionary men-ures 
new and regular government should be established—by 
restoration of the Bourbon famiiy for example 
excuse it-elf as not obliged to account for the 
violence of the usurpers; injustice 


should cease, a 
the 
~this mioht 
injustice and 
and violence too much 


countenanced by a numerous party of our citizens. That 
the present French Government had evaded the demand tor 
indemmnities for still greater spoliations and injuries com- 
mitted during the reign of Bonaparte. And, lastly, that to 
attempt to obtain indennities by force, that is, war. would 


bring on our country immense 
success in the object of the war. 

Such are some of the objections which you may have to 
encounter in prosecuting the mere hants’ claims before Con- 
gress. The ingenuity ot opponents to the claims will doubt- 
less suggest many more. 

The old claim of Beaumarechais (which has appeared = 
me alike impudent and unjust) has, [ have understood, bee 
urged by the present Frene fh Government, and insisted on — 
a preliminary to the admission of the merchants’ claims for 
the imperial ‘spoliations on their commerce. , large as it 
is, good policy may perhaps require its admission by our 
Government, provided France will stipulate to compensate 
for those | apORaaANe Beaumarchais’ claim +o be a deductio 


evils, without any hope of 


Sut 


° [ was not then in “office—having ‘been re moved in the 


| May preceding. 
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from their amount. ‘The merchants would then have a very 
large portion of their losses repaired, 

I return the certificate of the merchants who appointed 
you theiragent. If I could communicate anything to aid 
your application to Congress, | should freely do it. The 
objections which Lhave conjectured as likely to be urged 
against you, though formidable in fact, are in my view de 
ficient in principle. Uf the treaty of September 30, 1800, 
containing the relinquishment, is obligatory on the United 
Srates, and as such to be insisted on by the present French 
Government, it amounts to an admission that the Govern 
ment de facto had a right to bind the French nation as effec 
tually as if the treaty had been negotiated with the present 
legitimate Government: and such doubtless is the principle 
of public law. It follows, then, that if the relinquishment 
had not been made, the present French Government would 
Consequently, the relinquishment by our 
own Government having been made in consideration that 
the Freneh Government relinquished its demand for are 
newal of the old treaties, then it seems clear that, as our 
Government applied the merchants’ property to buy off those 
old treaties, the sums so applied should be reimbursed, 

ifthe claim new lay open against the present French Gov 
erument, and should be admitted to be substantially just, 
what adjustment would be deemed equitable? I presume 
that the actual situation of France at the time the spolia- 
tious were committed, and ever since, would be pleaded 
against the demand of interest ; and whatever could be yield 
ed to that plea should be allowed to our own Government, 
Doubtless the American merchants would rejoice if they 

uid obtain the principal of their claims. I saw a para 
iph in seme very late newspaper, that the present French 
Government bad made provision for British claims for inju 
nes under the Revolutionary Government, while, it Was re 
marked, these ot the United States had been resisted. 
fam, sir, your obedient servant, 
TIMOTHY PICKERING. 
James Hi. Cause, Esq., Baltimore. 


be respon ible 


% APPENDIX—No., 3. 
Conumuta, January 2, 1844. 

Sin: Lhave this moment received your letter of the 24th 
instant, inquiring of me concerning Judge Marshall’s opinion 
on the claims for French spolmtions anterior to 1SO0. 

When that subject was under discussion in the Senate 

ne years since, a8 a member of the committee to which it 
had been given in charge, | bestowed no little pains in the 


yuvestigation of it, and, as | believe it will happen to every 
one that does so, L became thoroughly satisfied of the just 
ne of tie claims 

While they were under discussion in the Senate, they 


happened two be the subject of conversation between Mr. 
Legh, Mr. Calhoun, and myself, one evening In our mess 
parior, when Judge Marshall stepped in, and having ove 
heard or being informed of the subject of conversation, asked 
to share in it, saying, that having been connected with the 
events of that period, and conversant with the circumstances 
under whieh the claims arose, he was, from his own knowl 


edge, satisfied that there was the strongest obligation on the 
Government to compensate the sufferers by the Freneh spo 
liations. He gave a suecinet statement of the leading facts, 


and the principles of law applicable to them, in so precise 
and lucid a way, that it scemed to me a termination of the 
argument by a yudicial decision. It was apparent from his 
manner that he felt an interest in the inculcation of his opin- 
ion, arising from deep conviction of its truth. 

f most heartily desire that the long-delayed and very in 
adyaate justice now proposed to these unfortunate claim 
ants will be made this session. Tam, dear sir, your obedient 
servant, WILLIAM C. PRESTON, 
James H. Causren, Esq., Washington. 


APPENDIX—No. 4. 
Qoincy, May 9, 1823. 


Sin: Lhave received your letter of the 26th April. You | 


are entirely mistaken in supposing that the second article of 
the convention of [with] France was stricken out at my 
desire or iuformation. On the contrary, I was desirous of 
retaining them, pits) so much so that Lsent a message to 
the Senate, and explicitly told them it would have been 
to my inclination to have ratified the con- 
vention as it stood 

As to addresses, and answers, and escorts, and parades, 
and all the pomposities of that time, [ wish to forget them 
all forever; they were extremely disagreeable to me at that 
tine. 

To explain all the mysteries of that period never was and 
never will be in my power It would require volumes to 
give asimple history of it. All that Lean say of it is, there 
was war between St. Dennis and St. George. Each bad an 
army in America, constantly skirmishing with each other, 
and both of (rem constantly stabbing me with lancets, spikes, 
and spears. My SOLE OBJECT WAS TO PRESERVE THE PEACE 
AND NEUTRALITY OF THE COUNTRY; AND THat, | THANK 
Gop, T opratnep, at the loss of my power and fame with 
lam, sir, respectfully,your most obedient hum 

JOHN ADAMS. 


more agreeabl 


both sides. 
ble servant, 
James H. Caustren, Baltimore. 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 
SPEECH OF MR. H. A. HARALSON, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In rue Louse or Representatives, 
July 16, 1846. 
The Bill ** making appropriations for the support 
of volunteers and other troops,’’ being under 


consideration in Committee of the Whole— 
Mr. HARALSON said: 
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to which we have listened, and which is in char- |) 


acter with many others made upon the subject of || 
the existing war with Mexico, prompts me to make 
ashortreply. The most charitable construction 
which I can place upon the sentiments of the gen- 
tleman who has just taken his seat, [Mr. Foor, 
from Vermont,] and reiterated by so many of the 
Whig presses in various parts of the: Union, is, || 
that party zeal out-burns the fires of patriotism 

with those who utter and publish them. They are 


' so much engaged in manufacturing political capi- 


tal for home consumption, that they certainly over- 


| look the effects of their efforts upon the cause of 


their country. The history of the last war has 
had this good effect, that while many now, as then, 
entertain sentiments hostile to the war, condemn 


| it as unjust and unconstitutional, and attempt to 


show the world that their own Government is in 
the wrong, they will not venture to withhold sup- | 
plies for its prosecution. Is there any other dif- 
ference between the sentiments and conduct of 
those condemning the war now, and those who | 
condemned it in 1812? Their language is almost 
the same, and Mr. Polk now must bear the abuse 
which Mr. Madison bore then. The conduct of 
those who opposed the war then and now, differs 
in this, that the Federalists of that day acted con- 
sistently with their sentiments. They then pro- 
nounced the war unholy and unjust—brought on 
by the President for-the purpose of conquest—and 
refused to aid its prosecution. This, at least, 
proved that they believed what they uttered. Not 
so with those who oppose the present war. They | 
make the same bitter denunciations against it, and 
against the President, and yet boast that they vote 
men and money to carry it on successfully. “They 
seek to escape the odium cast upon the Federalists 
of the last war, by speaking one way and voting 
another. They condemn the war in their speeches, 
and encourage its vigorous prosecution by their 
Let not gentlemen deceive themselves. | 
They have to deal with a virtuous and patriotic | 
people. No party tie is strong enough to bind the | 
sons of revolutionary sires to the standard of those | 
who advocate the cause of Mexico against their 
own country. Virtuous and patriotic men fre- 
quently take opposite views of the most important 
They may differ on philosophy, reli- 
gion, or politics, without creating acrimonious 
censure or malignant imputation. The best men, | 
with the best motives, may sometimes err, with- 
out deserving the abuse of distempered prejudice. 
I desire to judge with candor and honesty the mo- 
tives and conduct of those with whom I may differ 
politically; and while I breathe I trust I shall never 
be found arrayed against my country or her cause, 
with the hope of injuring the popularity of any 
political leader. Whenever I shall be found so 


votes, 


questions. 


|| recreant to the interest and welfare of my country, | 


as to thoughtlessly tread down her character and 
her policy for the purpose of dealing blows upon 
a political opponent, I shall expect to meet the con- 
demnation and scorn of every patriotic and virtuous 
citizen. 

Before I proceed to make a few remarks in vin- 
dication of the conduct of the Executive, I must | 
be permitted to animadvert for a moment on the | 
tendency of the opposition now made to the war | 
with Mexico. Those who revile the President, 
by condemning the war, have selected an unfor- 
tunate time to display their tactics. Now, when 
the whole American heart throbs in unison—now, | 
when Whig and Democrat stand side by side in | 
the ranks of war, vindicating their country’s cause | 
and sustaining her honor—now, when the bitter- | 
ness of party strife is mellowed into friendship by |, 
their united toils for victory and honor;—at such a | 
time, when, instinctively, the dross and dregs of | 
party poison are rendered harmless in the heart’s | 
full ocean of patriotic devotion—at such a time, will | 
the war-worn veteran or citizen-soldier listen with || 
patience to party cant, while you rob victory of its | 


| wreath, by heaping infamy and disgrace upon the | 


Meause in which their valor won the applause of | 


their countrymen? No, sir. The time is unfor- 


| tunate. Can our little army enjoy the honors so 
| well earned by the victories of Palo Alto and || 


Resaca de la Palma, when you prove to them that {| 


|| every blow they struck in those memorable battles || 
|| were offences against morality, justice, and honor, || 
| and in violation of the Constitution of the country? 
Mr. Cuatnman: The very extraordinary speech | 


Oh, no, sir; the bravest heart would sicken, and | 





[July 16, 


Ho. or Reps. 


the laurels so bravely won and deservedly w 
would wither in the thought, that all the 
spilt upon those memorable plains was an off; 
against the majesty of Heaven and the Constity. 
tion of the country. Think you that the gallant 
Ringgold would have died in peace, relating with 


orn, 
lood 
nee 


| pleasure the incidents of the battle, if he had fels 


that he was panting out his life for having perilled 
it in an unjust and unholy war?) How would 
such speeches and sentiments fall, upon the eve of 
battle, in the ears of a soldiery buckling on their 
armor for the conflict? Sir, T beg gentlemen to 
remember that the time is illy employed, while 
they make poignards of their talents to stal the 
cause their country’s arms are summoned to de. 
fend. He who labors to taint the cause of his 
country, by making it hateful to the public eye 
does a wrong, for which penitence or punishment 
alone can atone. In order to deal a blow at the 
President, there are those who labor to create q 
consciousness of wrong, which may hang like a 
palsy upon the soldier’s heart, and shake his firm 
purpose in the hour of danger and of battle, and 
which may detain many stout hearts from rally- 
ing to the standard of the country, if there should 
be need of more volunteers. Gentlemen do not 
reflect, that while thus exerting themselves, what- 
ever may be their motives, they wound and cripple 
the moral energies of a people engaged in conflict 
with an insulting foe. 

In order to defend this war, and that the achieve- 


ments of our little army on the Rio Grande may 


be permitted to appear in their true lustre, I shall 
briefly glance at the justice and forbearance of our 
Government towards Mexico, and the utter impos- 
sibility of escaping a war, sooner or later, with that 
Power, while any respect for our own interests 
and national character was preserved. The Goy- 
ernment and people of the United States hailed 
with joy the successful struggles of Mexico in 
shaking off the yoke of Spanish despotism, and 
establishing a*government constructed after the 
model of our own. Their independence was ac- 
knowledged by us in advance of all the other Pow- 
ers of the earth. It was our pride to cherish with 
her a good understanding, and to cheer her on in 
advancement to free government. We felt grati- 
fied to anticipate the rapid march of free institu- 
tions throughout the continent. She was hailed 
as a sister republic, and many of our enterprising 
citizens found a home in her borders; not doubt- 
ing but that their civil rights were as safe under 
the flag of the Mexican Republic as under the 
stripes and stars of the American Union. I can- 
not detain the committee by enumerating the per- 
fidy, the outrages, the wrongs, which have been 
perpetrated by Mexico in return, upon the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States. Almost 
every page of her history is blended with an act 
of atrocity and injustice towards this country, 
which would have justified her punishment by war. 
The Government of the United States have borne 
insults and indignities from Mexico, which she 
would have borne from no other nation in the 
world. She was a weak sister republic. Our 
sympathies were for her success, and we bore with 
even unbecoming patience the insolence of her half- 
civilized people. We have sent six public Minis- 
ters to Mexico to cultivate a good understanding, 
and to preserve friendship, and four out of the 
number have been rejected and expelled from her 
territories. I ask gentlemen who are condemning 
their own Government and advocating the cause 
of Mexico, to review the history of these national 
insults, and they will be astonished at our patience 
and forbearance. Three of the Ministers sent by 
Mexico to the United States left the country threat- 
ening us with war, while a fourth published an in- 
flammatory libel upon the Government, and sought 
to provoke a rupture between his Government and 
ourown. These national insults, which merited a 
nation’s rebuke, were borne, because Mexico was 
weak, end was contending with difficulties abroad. 
American seamen belonging to a sloop of war were 
seized and barbarously treated in prison by Mex- 
ican authority. An American citizen was shot 
for interfering for them, and the American consul 
himself threatened with imprisonment. — An officer 
of the navy of the United States, while bearing 
despatches in Mexico, and protected with a car- 
rier’s passport, was seized, his despatches taken 
from him, and he detained, insulted, and punished. 
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The governor of the castle of Perote seized an 
American citizen, who was charged with official 
despatches, and had a passport of safe conduct 
from the supreme government of Mexico, and 
robbed him of his official papers, under the false 


pretence of giving him an examination, This, 
too, passed without redress. ‘Two American 


schooners, laden with goods, without the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of Mexico, were captured by 
a Mexican war squadron; the passengers and 
crews, including women and children, were abused, 
beaten, and confined in irons; and their cargoes 
pillaged _and plundered, without the slichtest 
justification. Phis, too, passed unredressed. I 
‘will not continue the recital of the many out- 
rages upon our national flag and national honor. 
The private claims of our injured citizens would 
alone have been sufficient to justify the United 
States in waging war upon this insolent republic; 
and yet we forbore vindicating successfully our 
unquestioned rights by force. It is true, we re- 
monstrated; it 1s true, we complained; it is true, 
we threatened; and yet we forbore. Let gentle- 
men read the diplomatic correspondence between 
the two Governments, from the days of Iturbide to 
these of Paredes, and notice the acts of the two 
Governments through that period of time, and 
then say whether it can be denied that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has borne more from 
Mexico than they would be willing she should 
bear from any of the strong Powers of the earth. 

In February, 1837, General Jackson, then Pres- 
ident of the United States, felt that the accumulated 
wrongs of the country could be borne no longer, 
and sent a message to Congress, which is respect- 
fully recommended to the attention of the com- 
plaining politicians of the present day. He there 
exhibits his desire for peace, but recommends 
measures of redress, and says: **In the event of a 
‘refusal by the Mexican Government to come to | 
‘anamicable adjustment of the matter in controver- 
‘ sy between us, upon another demand thereof from 
‘on board one of our vessels of war on the coast 
‘of Mexico,’ &e. I bee gentlemen to read the 
response made by the two Houses of Congress to 
the message, and cease their whining apologies for 
Mexico, and their wanton abuse of the Executive. 
The committees recommended, in the spirit of for- 
bearance, one other effort to be made for redress, 
and declare, ‘*should prompt justice be refused by 
‘the Mexican Government, we may appeal to all 
‘nations, not only for the equity and moderation 
‘with which we have acted towards a sister re- 
‘ public, but for the necessity which will then com- 
‘pel us to seck redress by actual war or by re- 
‘prisals.”? The resolution accompanying this re- 
ort was sanctioned unanimously by both parties. | 
These injuries, insults, and wrongs, which drew 
forth this report in 1837, remain unredressed, while 
their weight has been annually increased by the 
perfidy of Mexico. 

In 1838, the President again brings the subject 
to the notice of Congress, and says, the length of | 
time since some of the injuries have been commit- 
ted; the repeated and unavailing applications for 
redress; the wanton character of some of the out- 
rages upon the property and persons of ourcitizens, 
upon the’ officers and flag of the United States, 
idependent of recent insults to this Government 
and people by the late Extraordinary Minister— 
would justify, in the eyes of all nations, imme- 
diate war. ‘To this message of the President, the | 
Committee on Foreign Affairs gave their full 
sanction. And still the Government of the United 


States, conscious of its own strength, and anx- || : - 
| longer a just cause of war. As the potent voice 


ious to spare a weak but blustering and insulting 
republic, continued to remonstrate and forbear, 
with the delusive hope that some atonement would 
he made for wrongs she had committed. Finally, 
Mexico submitted a proposition to settle the con- | 
were by arbitration, and proposed the arbitra- 
tor; to both which, the Government of the United 
States acceded. Efforts for settlement were made, | 
always aided by this Government, and retarded 
by Mexico. After all the delay, such redress as 
she acknowledged due and promised to pay, she 
has failed to fulfil, without offering an apology for 
non-compliance. After Santa Ana had success- 
fully overthrown the Constitution of 1824, and 
subjugated fifteen of the sixteen free States to a 
military despotism, one of the States (to wit, | 
Texas) refused to submit, and successfully resisted (| 
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| freedom to slavery and vassalage. 


| campaign of 1844. 


| and bloodshed may yet be averted, we shall rejoice. 


| nal before annexation was consummated. 


| journal. 
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The Mexican War—Mr. Haralson. 


the usurper. She declared and maintained her 
independence, in despite of the efforts of tyranny 
to overcome her. We acknowledged her inde- 
pendence; the other great nations of the earth 
acknowledged her independence: and she offered 
to become a member of our Contederaey. What 
was the conduct of the United States? This Gev- 
ernment, that is charged with a rapacious desire 
for conquest and territorial agerandizement—what 
was her conduct? She rejected the offer; 
would not entertain the proposition 80 soon al 
the revolution. Although every motive of sympo- 
thy, and every feeling of humanity, moved us to 
accede to the wishes of the citizens of Texas, 
we did not so much as entertain the propositions; 


1 
ane 


x . 
ter 


| but resolved, with folded arms, to five the cone | 
| quered usurper time to regain his streneth, collect 


his troops, and, if possible, reduce those sons of 
Yes, sir; we 
waited until the little band of patriots, against 
fearful odds, maintained, for cieht years, their 
independence. We waited until the interference 
of other nations drove us to consider seriously the 
subject of annexation. When this step, so neces- 
sary to the peace, welfare, and happiness of the 
nation, was the subject of public consideration, 
who can forget the vituperation and abuse that 
was heaped upon James K. Polk and the Demo- 
cratic party for being its friends and advocates? 
Then, annexation was first proclaimed a war mea- 
sure by some of the same men who now attribute 
the war to the act of the President, in removing 
our troops from Corpus Christi to the Rio Grande. 
Then they denounced the whole measure as a 
humbue, that would stink in the nostrils of the 
American people. You have not forgotten, sir, 
nor have the American people forgotten, the abuse 
that was reiterated in public speeches, and which 


teemed from the press, to render odious this great 


national measure. ‘These unpatriotic exertions 
were condemned at the ballot-box. James K. 


Polk was elected President, and the revilers of the | 
, Government were rebuked by the popular voice. 


Policy then induced many who stood opposed to 
annexation to become mute, and others to become 
open advocates of a measure they had unsparingly 
denounced. Some, however, more consistent, 
continued their opposition until the measure was 
consummated. Among those who continued their 
opposition to the measure after the presidential 
election, were the editors of the New York Tri- 
bune, one of the leading Whig papers in the 
There was such a similarity 
of language in the denunciations against annexa- 


| tion, and that now used against the Mexican war, 
that I must be excused for submitting a couple of 


extracts from that paper. It says: 

“ War with Mexico!—The Texas iniquity seems to be 
culminating. We have long seen that Mexico could not 
avoid going to war with us. Thata scheme so iniquitous 
in its beginning, so deceptive in its progress, and so reckless 
of all preeedent in its consummation, should end in blood, 
wantonly and cruelly shed—not for liberty, but slaverv—not 
for principle, but plunder—was to be expected. We are 
not going to write on this subject now—we merely give the 
facts as we find them. Ifthe spread of the area of slavery 
The 
prospect, however, is dark,” 


This was the language of a leading Whig jour- 
This 
view of the subject has even found responses in 
this Hall, and yet they now say that the war with 
Mexico is the act of the President, and that the 


| march of the army from Corpus Christi to the Rio 
|| Grande produced the war. 


Shame! shame upon 
upon such consistency! Annexation is now no 
of the American people has sanctioned annexa- 
tion, and as some gentlemen who once condemned 
it have since sanctioned it by their votes, the war 


is now the unauthorized act of the President! Teall | 


your attention to one more extract from the same 
It says: 

“ Mexico is about to appeal from our rapacity and injus- 
tice to the barbarous and bloody arbitrament of the sword. 
In this resort she is madly blind and misguided; but for the 
blood which shall be shed in the contest she will be far less 
guilty than those of us who have not resisted with all our 
might the perfidious act of rapine which is the cause of this 
most unnatural drama of murder. It is too late now to avert 
the guilty business. The issue of the war is not doubtful. 


| Mexico is pitiably the weaker party, and must go to the 
| wall. 


Soon our army will be on the Rio Grande del Norte, 
with the flag of freedom at their head, and an endless pro 
cession of slaves in their rear. The army will disposses: 
the Mexican authorities ; the chained and cuffed procession 


| Union, 


| drew the sword of revenge. 


+ clares 
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behind will subdue and euttivate the soil, dancing to the 
nusic of the overseer’s whip. We shall ye tely *annex’ 
Mexico down to the Sierra Madra, and then epnropriat 
New Mexico, Sonora, and California, to pay the expenses ot 
the war. ‘These will be conquered by our arms and treas 
ure; they will be monopolized by the land speculators and 
slave-drivers, and the real expenstas of the war will be wrung 
from the sweat and toil of our honvet, hard-working mil 
lions. And they (a good pert of them will shout and huaza 
over vietores which will fil the huvg with a few waet un 
earned fortunes, and send their own © tildren hunery ane 
hopeless to miserable lairs. Such is the way of the world,” 


Do centlemen suppose, that while they are now 
seekin FIO Ss isfy the pe ople of the Unite d Staies 
that the President is the instigator of this.unjust 


anid 


umauthorized war, as thev eall it, that the 
above was the lancuage of one of their principal 
presses but a few short months ago? The Amer 
lean people remember too well the tone of the 
press and the cant of the public sy akers in oOppo- 


ition to annexation, to be now imposed upon by 
those who, when was before the 
American a ople, told them that annexation would 
he the eause of war, and who now tell them that 
it is the act of the President which h producer d 
it. Letus examine, 2a moment, the conduct of our 
Government towards Mexico, even in the of 
annexation. "Texas was an independent republic, 
and had her boundaries fixed by her organte law; 
and the measure of annexation must, ipso fueto, have 
accepted her with her established boundary. But 
so anxious was the Government of the United 
States to leave no pretext for unkind feeling upon 
the part of Mexico, that she eave notice, by ex- 
press stipulation in the resolutions which annexed 
Texas, that we would negotiate with her upon the 
subjectof boundary. Did this have the semblance 
of rapacity or plunde r? “TPexas had her boundary, 
and there was sity to have said a word 
But Mexico was a weak neich- 
bor, and we chose to indulge her pride rather than 
hold by force what strict justice gave by the act of 
annexation. We held out every inducement to 
peace, we hoped for peace, we humbled ourselves 
for peace—but without effect. No sooner had the 
resolutions passed Congress authorizing the ve 
public of Texas to become one of the States of this 
than Almonte, the Mexican Minister, 
abruptly quitted the United States, proclaiming the 
act of annexation equivalent to a declaration of 
var. Mexico cut off all diplomatic intercourss 
between the two Governments, and beean afresh 
to stir up the minds of her people for war. ‘The 
opposing factions soon vied with each other in 
their threatenines of revenge and wrath for the 
recovery of what they were pleased to call their 
revolted province. While the United States took 
precautionary steps to prevent the execution of 
her wild threats, she still wished and hoped for 
peace. The Mexican Minister and the Mexican 
Government were made to believe, by the conduct 
of many of our leading presses and politicians, that 
their richts were disregarded by the act of annex- 
ation, and that she had a just cause of war against 
us. Who can doubt that such articles as those 
which I have read from the Tribune, in character, 
too, with many of the speeches made on this floor 


aAnneNXation 


act 


no 
about nerotiation. 


neces 


i and through the country, have not had a tendency 


to inflame the Mexican mind and fan the flame of 
war? Mexico, although she had not made the 
semblance of a fight against Texas, or an effort to 
reconquer it, for more than eight years, miscalcu- 
lating upon the result of our own political dissen 

sions in regard to that question, perhaps looking 
to foreign aid, and induced to believe that she had 
been despoiled of Texas by Democratic rapacity, 
I honestly believe 
that but for such considerations as these, we should 
have had no war. The charge that the fires which 
have been kindled is the work of the President, 


' comes with exceeding bad grace from those who 


have made themselves, in no small degree, instru- 


mental in producing the present state of things, by 


branding as unjust the measure by which ‘Texas 
became one of the States of the Union. On the 
12th of July, 1845, nearly twelve months before 
the commencement of hostilities, the Mexican 
Government issued the following circular from the 
office of War and Marine of that republic: 

«OFFICE OF WAR AND MARINE, 

** SECTION OF OPERATIONS, 

« Crrevnar.—The United States have consummated the 
perfidy against Mexico, by sanctioning the decree which de 
tle annexation of the department of Texas to that 
Republic, ‘The injustice of that usurpation is apparent, and 


* 
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Mexico cannot tolerate such a grave injury without making 
an ellort to pr to the United States the possibility of her 
ability tocnase befrights to be re peeted With this object, 
Un Supreme Government haz resolved upon a declaration 
rainst that Power, eceing that our torbearance, in 


ol war t 


stead of being received as a proof of our friendly disposition, 
has been interpreted into an acknowledged imposstbility on 
our part bo carry Ou Aestcet ful war. 


‘Such an error ou «se part of the United States will be 
advantageous to M 0, becau suddenly abandonmiug ite 
pacific attitude, it w ilto-morrow communicate to Congress 
the declaration of war, and excite the patriotism of its citi 
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use to sustan the dignity of the nation and the jotegrity of 


1 


ite territory, now treacherously attact 


all guarantees rocogaised in Uns enlightened age. 
‘*Youwilt lily appreciate the mmportance of this sub 
ject, ond the necessity of preparing the troops under your 
command to march towards any point which may require 
protection againet these most unjust aggressions. I am 


directed by the provisional President to enjoin you, as Gen 
erst in-Cluwef of your division, and as a citizen of this Re 
public, to hold yourself in readin to repel those who seck 


the ruin of Mexico, The Government is occupied in cover 
ing the different points on the frontiers, and in collecting the 
nec ary means, se that nothing may be wanting to those 





who flory it will be to deiend the sacred rights of their 
country. 
“J have the honor.to communicate for your intelligence, 
and to direct your conduct. GARCIA CONDE, 
“God and Lt, ty! Mexico, July 12, 1845.” 
The following circulars are from the same office, 
on the 16th July, four days later 
“This Circular tothe Authorities subordinate to this Offic 
Most excenw : As my notes of the 30th of 
March and 7thof Apral of thie year, concerning the desert 
ere and recru for tie anny, have not produced the effects 
which his Excellency the President ad interim desired, as 
the Governors have nothbeen able to gather a number of men 
by any moana adequate to the wants of thearmy, his Excel 
leney bas ordered your Excellency t »provide the material to 
enable the ditterent departments to furnish their quota, and 
complet the contingent of troops required by the decrees of 
r, 1815, and 4d July, 6443; for although the 
ronment has not exacted with punctuality the 
mun othe departments, she now sees herself 
ty of doing so, for the war which she wag 
ug d States, the perfidy and treachery of which 
Power put her in possession of a part of this Republic. 
“His Excellency the President ad erim, requires that 
your Excelleney inform the Governors of the necessity which 


exietsa of d 


ting number of the men, so highly necessary 
to fill the ranks of the army, and to excit 
triotiem of th withoritt 


so effectual as to tulll the 


the zeal and pn 
hat their preparations sh ll be 
desires of the Government, and 
prevent the dignity of the nation from being in any measure 
ompromiised, 
Il have the honoerto communicate to vour Excellency the 
following, to be used as occasion may require. ; 


GARCIA CONDE, 


“God and Liberty! July 16,1 


d,in utter disregard of 








The Besicen Wer—Mr. Haralson. 


Mexico had cut off all diplomatic communication 
with the United States, and here we see the decla- 
ration of war, the call for soldiers, and the resolu- 
tion published, that she will not consent * to give 
up one-half of her territory, from the base fear of 
losing the other.” She declares that she will 
maintain those rights, violated by a nation which 
refuses to acknowledge them, and to maintain 
them by force, or fall in the struggle. Were these 
declarations made, were these resolves published, 
were these circulars issued, because our troops had 
marched to the Rio Grande? Certainly not. The 
army had not then been ordered to that river. 
We were still hoping to conciliate Mexico. We 
were still willing to make sacrifices to preserve 
Here was a declaration of war, an effort 
to raise troops, not to defend the country beyond 
the Nueces, but to sustain, as they say, ** violated 
rights; determined not to lose * half their terri- 
tory from the base fear of losine the other.” In 
the face of these facts, who will avain assert, that 
the President created the war by orderine the 
troops to the Rio Grande? Such a ehargve isa 
narty blow atthe President, and must be harmless. 
Ife will ever be sustained by the American people 
while he maintains with firmness the plighted faith 
of the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, even after all these demonstra- 


pe ace. 


tions upon the part of Mexico, so anxious was the 
President to preserve peace—so conscious of our 
own streneth, and so sensible of the weak and dis- 
tracted state of Mexico—that he still soucht to 
make a peaceful settlement of all existine difficul- 
ties. ‘Though Mexico had broken off all official 
intercourse, the President so far humbled the gov- 
ernment as to sue for negotiation. We, who have 
been wronged and insulted for years—we, who 
were pursuing none other than a course of strict 
justice and honor—besoucht Mexico to receive a 
minister for the purpose of settling all difficulties 
between the two countries. Does history show 
such another example of forbearance between na- 
tions, whether weak or strong? Does the world 
afford such a striking example of magnanimity? 


Here isa weak, offending, and blustering neighbor, 


Most Excellent Senor, Minister of Foreign Relations and of 


Police, ‘Transmit to the authorities depending upon your 

Department. 

‘Most excettentr Senor: It being necessary that the 
tro of the line should cover the frontiers ofthe Republic, 
and march towards Texas to conquer that department, now 
usurped by the United States, his Excellency the President 
‘ 1», has commanded me to transmit you this note to 
‘ te the zealand patriotism of the Governors, that they 
place under arms in their respective districts all the 
force which ean be collected in defence of the law. to be 
ready toserve asa safeguard of their respective departnents 
according to the decree of the 4th of June of this year, 
and the regulation of the 7th instant. ; 


* Your | lieney will communicate to the Governors 
this supreme resolution, and willintorm them of the obliga 
tions under which the citizens are to contribute to the de 
fence of their country, and to sustain rights violated by a na 
tion which retuses to acknowledge them, and obliges Mexico 
to maintain them by force, which it most undoubtedly will, 


or tiliin the struggle. She will not consent to give up one- 
half of her territory, from the base fear of losing the other. 
Hoping that your Excellency will furnish me with informa- 
tion as to the number of men which can be devoted to this 
important object, your Excellency will please to ac cept my 
most high consideration. 
“God and Liberty! Mexico, July 16, 1845, 
“GARCIA CONDE. 
«To the mast excellent Senor, Minister of Foreign Rela 
tions and Police.” 


The first of these circulars contains so many 
sentiments like those which have come from pro- 
fessed patriots in the United States, that [ ‘can 
almost imagine its author catching these fervent 
strains. But what say gentlemen to the circulars 
of the 16th of July? Do they not make an official 
call for soldiers to prosecute a war which the Mex- 
ican Secretary of War says she (Mexico) is under 
the necessity of waging against the United States? 


lignity invent a 


waging war and breathine venveance, while we are 
ising efforts to avoid a conflict, and appealing to 
ier in kindness to propose terms for negotiation 
and settlement. This was the conduct of James 
K. Polk, who is now charged with instivatine a 
war through rapacity and for conquest ! 


| 
! 


1 
1 
! 


Can ma- 
charge more impudent and false? 
7’ ot a 4; . } 1 
rora time, the 


| entreaties would prevail and peace be preserved. 


| minister, but a commissioner only. 
of the Administration take up the same objection || © : ea ; 
t || time with Great Britain inevitable. 


He had asked Mexico to receive a minister for the 
purpose of negotiation. She consented to the pro- 
position, and a minister was sent. No sooner 
was it known in Mexico that the proposition had 
heen entertained for a treaty with the United States, 
than itwas made the mainspring toa speedy revo- 
lution. The army is putin motion. Paredes de- 
nounces a treaty; and Herrera pauses in his pur- 
pose to prolong for a moment his expiring Govern- 
ment. The minister from the United States can- 
not be received; and, to save appearances in the 
face of his promise, he denies avreeing to receive a 
i The enemies 
here; and for this, the Administration is abused. 
Oh! if he had sent a commissioner, he would have 
been received, and all would have been well. 1 
ask gentlemen to reflect. Was the revolution put 
in motion because we sent a minister to Mexico? 
Was not the outery which put the army in motion 
that Herrera was about to treat away Texas? 


This was the offence; and to excuse himself, and | 


save for a time his then tottering government, 
Herrera then raised the objection to receiving a 
minister. The character of the mission was hichly 
creditable to Mexico, and no objection could or 
would have been raised to a minister with full 


| powers to settle all difficulties, instead of a com- 


Does not this official circular declare that we were | 


already, by ** perfidy and treachery, in possession 
of a part of his republic?” 
army? Was itupon the Rio Grande? No, sir. 
Mr. Polk had not then ordered our troops to the 
banks of that river; and yet, with this published 
official circular before their eyes, the President is 
charged with producing the war by removing the 


Where, then, was our | 


| run all the overtures of peace. 


missioner with limited powers to settle a particular 
difficulty, but for the determination upon the part 
of Mexico not to treat at all. Paredes was borne 
into power upon the popular tumult which over- 
He was compelled 
to prosecute the war, or stifle the public voice that 


| placed him at the head of the Government. No 


troops from Corpus Christi to the Rio Grande! | 


man in his senses could longer doubt the certainty 
of a war with Mexico. The Mexican troops are 


rope was fondly cherished that his | 
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according to the circulars which had issued fron, 
the War Department nearly twelve months before. 
All hope for a settlement of our difficulties was 
lost, until that infatuated republic could be tauetyt 
to respect our strength and regard our richts, The 
hour when hostilities should commence was a mere 
matter of time; the event was fixed and certajy, 
The position of our army could have nothing to 
do with the certainty of the event, no matter how 
much it might affect the period of its commence. 
ment. The army of the United States was they 
ordered to the Rio Grande; and this movement 
seized upon as the one which plunged us into war, 
and the President denounced for the order. 
I have already shown that war was certain 
after Paredes came into power, and the period of 
its commencement alone uncertain. Now, let us 
suppose that our troops had remained at Corpns 
Christi until the Mexicans had made all their pre- 
parations, and with an augmented force, but at a 
later period, had entered Texas at different points 
to reduce it to subjection. After much difficulty— 
perhaps with heavy losses, may be, of men and 
property—we should have driven them back. 
What, then, would have been the language of 
those who now condemn the President for moyi 
the army forward? Sir, they would have abused 
the tardy movements of the Executive; they would 
have pointed out all the threatened hostilities and 
varlike movements of Mexico; they would have 
descanted largely upon the exposed frontier of 
Texas; and would have insisted, that if the Pres- 
ident had possessed any sagacity, any energy, any 
promptness, he would have shown his determin \- 
tion to vindicate American honor, by throwing a 
strone force on the Rio Grande, and intimidating 
a weak and distracted foe. Ay, sir, I doubt not 
they would have demonstrated that such vigor 
conduct upon the part of an able Exe ecutive would 
have prevented war, by deterring Mexico from a 
vain and foolish effort to regain Texas. I doubt 
not they could have proved that Mr. Polk had 


} 


| brought on the war by keeping his little 
| cooped up at a distance, and thus encouraging and 


inviting a Mexican invasion. 
would surely have been much more effective t 
those they now make in abuse of the Preside 


Such speeches 
, ’ 


nh 


‘It may be possible the moving of the troops near 


Matamoros hastened an event, every man of any 
foresight must have foreseen must happen sooner 
or later. Looking at the situation of our foreign 


|| relations at that time, I will now appeal to the good 


lor of the 


sense of the committee, and to the cand: 


| whole country, whether prudence and policy would 


not have suevested, that if we must have war with 
Mexico, the sooner the better. If moving the 


| troops to the Rio Bravo had shown our determina- 


| threshold. 


/might have war with Great Britain. 


tion to resist the very first step of Mexican inva- 
sion, and thereby prevent war, all was well; but 
if, on the contrary, it afforded Mexico the earlier 
opportunity of carrying her hostile threats into 
execution, so let it be, that the contest may the 
sooner close. If we must fight, we'll begin at the 
Let it be remembered, that at that time 
the Oregon question was not settled, and there was 
a possibility that at the end of twelve months we 
Indeed, many 
excellent men and statesmen thought war at that 
Was it not, 
then, wise and prudent to bring the Mexican con- 
troversy to an end before the twelve months should 
expire? So, I think, will be the verdict of the 
people, no matter how much abuse may be heap d 
upon the President by politicians. 
There seems to be great anxiety to know when 
this war is to end, and what is to he accomplished 
by it. When it is to end, depends upon Mexico 


| herself; and those gentlemen who have made them 


selves champions of that ill-fated republic should 


be able to answer with more certainty than my 
| self. The President has declared his readiness to 


make peace whenever Mexico shows a willing- 
ness to do so upon honorable terms. While we 


‘have entered into the war with a sword in one 
| hand, the olive branch is borne in the other. But 


' wound up to this by Mexican insolence. 


ordered to Matamoros—levies for troops are made '' 


having been forced into the contest, [ think I know 
that the American people will not be willing to 
relax their efforts until a peace, honorable to the 
country and settling our rights, shall have been 
secured. The hearts of the people, agg a 

el 


swords have been drawn from their scabbards and 


ia Ss 


"h 
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sharpened by Mexican wrongs. One hundred and 
fifiy thousand patriots, without distinction of party, 
have made an offering of themselves, prepared to 
brave all'dangers for their country. While I dep- 
recate war, and consider even the necessity which 
forces a people into it, in most cases, a great mis- 
fortune, [ cannot but rejoice at the spirit which this 
Mexican war exhibits. While there are some who 
seek to dishonor the cause in which our arms are 
enzaved, I look over the proud list of volunteers, 
and find Whig and Democrat standing side by side, 
and with patriot hearts pledging themselves upon 
their drawn swords to brave the danger, endure the 
faticue, and toil together for the rights and honor 
of their country. 

There is much, Mr. Chairman, which my heart 
prompts me to utter, which my time and this late 
hour forbids. [have had no wish to wound the feel- 
ings of any man, but I could not do less than speak 
in the language of rebuke to those whose talents 
ought to be better employed than in weakening 
the hands of the thousands of our brave volun- 
teers now in the service of the country, by telling 
them that they were engaged in an unjust and un- 
authorized war, brought upon us by the Execu- 
tive. For what we have said and what we have 
done, as public servants, we are accountable to 
those whose feelings and interests it is our special 
duty to represent. To that constituency who have 
honored me with their confidence, I cheerfully sub- 
mit my whole conduct; conscious that I have given 
the best service of which I was capable. Among 
other public matters, [ have felt it my duty to sus- 
tain this war, not only by voting supplies of men 
and of money, but by my voice, and in my heart. 
The feelings and interests of my constituents are 
all with the country. Their best wishes have 
accompanied their volunteer friends to the battle- 
field: and I, as their representative, have felt it my 
duty, however humbly, to defend the cause in 
which they are engaged. Sir, it is the country’s 
cause, seen by true patriotism too high in its eleva- 
tion to be reached by the- short and puny arms 
which have or may be raised against it. 


‘THE OREGON TREATY. 


SUBSTANCE OF 
THE SPEECH OF MR. BENTON, 
OF MISSOURI, 
In THE SENATE—SEcRET SEssIon, 
June 18, 1846. 
Debate on the ratification of the Oregon Treaty. 
‘The first article of the treaty—and it is the main 
one, and almost the whole treaty—is in the very | 
words which I myself would have used if the two 
Governments had left it to me to draw the bound- 
ary line between them. The line established by 
that article—the prolongation of the boundary on 
the east side of the Rocky Mountains—follows the 
parallel of 49° to the sea, with a sli¢ht deflection 
through the Straits of Fuca to avoid cutting the 
south end of Vancouver’s Island. All this is right, 
my opinion. Forty-nine is the line of right, and 
of mutual convenience, between the two Powers, 
offered by us since the time of Mr. Jefferson, and 
wonderfully adapted to the natural divisions of the 
country and the actual possessions of the two par- 
ties. It parts the two systems of waters (those of 
the Columbia and of Frazer’s river) as naturally 
and commodiously on the west of the mountains, 
as It parts on the east of the same mountains 
the two systems of waters which belong, on one 
hand, to the Gulf of Mexico, on the other to Hud- 
son’s Bay; and on both sides of the mountain it 
conforms to the actual discoveries and settlements 
ofboth parties. There is not upon the face of the 
earth so Jong a line, and so straight, and so adapt- 
ed to the rights of the parties and the features of | 
the country. From the Lake-of-the-Woods to 
the Pacific Ocean is twenty degrees of longitude, 
(fifty miles to a degree in that latitude ;) and 
throughout that long distance the line follows the 
high lands which divide great rivers and their 
basins, cutting off nothing but the:heads of streams 
of little consequence, and these excisions most. 
‘wonderfully balanced. It isa marvellously proper | 
line, and does great honor to the discretion, or, 
ulustrates the good fortune of the French and Brit- | 
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| by all, except the last, as a line of 


(of this line, and during all that time I have 


{to become one of the best in the world. 
| knowledge of the true character of the mouth of 


vy "yy 

The Oregon Treaty—Mr. Benton. 
ish commissaries under the treaty of Utrecht, by 
whom it was so long ago established. Mr. Jeifer- 
son offered this line, in its whole extent, in L807: 


Mr. Monroe made the same offer in IS18, and 
arain in 1824: Mr. Adams offered it in 1826: 
Mr. Tyler in 1842; and Mr. Polk in 1845. 


Kor 


forty years, save one, this line has been offered 
our Government to the British Government; 


lw 
and 
right, adapted 
to the actual possessions of the parties and to the 
natural divisions of the country. Since thirty 
vears, [ have been accustomed to study the questi n 
been 


in favor of 49. As often as I have had occasion to 


| express my opinions about it—and these oceasions 
| commenced with the treaty of Ghent in 


, IS15—I 
have declared uniformly in favor of that line—hut 
always as a basis—never as an inflexible demarea- 
tion, yielding to no accidents of land or water. 1 
never talked the nonsense of every inch, and every 
acre, up to 49, or war. I knew the Straits of Fuca, 
and that these straits formed a natural boundary 
for us, and also divided the continent from the 
islands, and the fertile from the desolate regions. 
I knew that the continental coast and the inhabit- 
able country terminated on the south shore of those 
straits, and that the northwest archipelaco—the 
thousand desolate and voleanic islands, derelict of 
all nations—commenced on their north shore; and 
I wanted to go no further than the good land and 
the continental coast went. I was always tn favor 
of a deflection of a line through the Straits of Fuca; 
but I said nothing about it. It was a detail, and 
I confined myself to the proposition of the line as 
a basis. IT had expected the deflection to have 
commenced further back—on the continent—so as 
to have kept our line a little further off from Fort 
Langley, at the mouth of Frazer’s river, almost in 
sight of which it now passes. If this had been 
asked, I, for one, would have been willing to 
erant it; but the British did not ask it, probably 
for the same reason that I would have granted it, 
namely, the entire worthlessness of the desolate 
recion about the mouth of Frazer’s river. 

The deflection leaves out Vancouver’s Island, 
and Lam elad of it. It is one of the most worth- 
less of the thousand worthless islands which the 
northwest archipelago presents, and is the derelict 
of all nations. ‘The Nootka Sound quarrel be- 
tween Great Britain and Spain was not for the 
island, but for the insult to Great Britain in the 
deportation and incarceration of her subjects by 
the Viceroy of Mexico. Reparation for that 
insult was the point of the quarrel; and, that being 
obtained ina treaty of restoration and indemnity, 
both parties abandoned the island, and neither 
has since occupied it. It now vacant and 
desert, and I want none of it. I would not accept 
it as a present, nor would the poorest lord of the 
isles that ever lived upon the western coasts of 
Scotland. The fictitious importance lately attrib- 
uted to this island, upon the disparagement of the 
mouth of the Columbia, has vanished upon the 
revelation of the true character of that river. The 
estuary of the Columbia is now shown to be 
a good port; and, with the advantage of lights, 
buoys, beacons, pilots, and steam tow-boats, ready 
This 


is 


the Columbia puts an end to all pretext of neces- 
sity to go north three hundred miles, to hunt a 


' substitute port in the remote and desolate coasts 


of Vancouver’s Island. That island is not want- 
ed by the United States for any purpose what- 
ever. Above all, the south end of it is not wanted 
to command the Straits of Fuca. It so happens 
that these straits are not liable to be commanded, 
either in fact or inlaw. They are from fifteen to 
thirty miles wide—rather too wide for batteries to 
cross their shot—and wide enough, like all the 
other great straits of the world, to constitute a 
part of the high seas, and to be incapable of ap- 
propriation by any nation. We want nothing of 
that strait but as a boundary, and that the treaty 
gives us. With that boundary comes all that we 
want in that quarter, namely, all the waters of 
Puget’s Sound, and the fertile Olympic district 
which borders upon them. 

When the line reaches the channel which sepa- 
rates Vancouver’s Island from the continent, (which 
it does within sight of the mouth of Frazer’s river,) 
it proceeds to the middle of the channel, and thence 
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turning south, through the channel De Hare, 
wrongly written .2rre in the maps,) to the Straits 
of Fuea: and then west, through the middle of that 
strait, to the sea. ‘This is a fair partition of those 


waters, and gives us everything that we want, 


. . : ’ 
namely, a | the waters ol Pucet’s Sound, Hlood s 


Canal, Ad niralty Inlet, Pellingham’s Bay, Birch 
Bay; and with them the cluster of islands, proba- 
bly of no value, between De Haro’s channel and 
the continent. Neither the Spanish discoveries, 


hor our own discovery and settlement of the Co- 
lumbia, would have eiven us these waters. ‘Their 
British names indicate their discoverers, and the 
line of 49 eives them to us 
The 


as he ll 


proviso to the article strikes some Senators 
& unequal, and to the prejudice of the Unt- 
ted States; but it is not so: the proviso is pe rfectly 
fair and equal, and so will appear from the slight- 
est eXamination of any map which shows the 
Straits Fuca, and the waters connected with 
Any map will show that the straits 
open from the sea, and penetrate the 
about due east for one hundred and then 
branch, south and north. ‘The branch, or rather 
branches, (for they are in many channels.) which 
fo south, alsa exte nd about one hundred mite S, 
making Puget’s Sound, Hood’s Canal, Admiralty 
Inlet, and so on; and these waters beine all nar- 
row, and inland, become our private waters, and 
are subject to our municipal jurisdiction. So of 
the waters of the strait which go north. At first 
they open out largely, behind Vancouver’s Island, 
and make the Gulf of Georgia; there they contract 
Into narrow and intricate channels, insomuch that 
for a lone time the island and continent were sup- 
posed to be united. These narrow waters, like 
those of Puget’s Sound, &c., are private property, 
subject to the municipal jurisdiction of the British, 
to whom they belong, [hold the proviso to be 
conformable to the law of nations, and fair and 
equal in itself, and fully approve of it. 

Iam in favor of the first article as it stands, and 
itis the main article; and, in faet, almost the whole 
treaty. It settles the great point of controversy 
between the two nations: it quiets the territorial 
which has continued 1807, and 
which, at the commencement of this session of Con- 


of 
that strait. 
continent 
miles; 


contest since 
gress, was supposed to be pregnant with inevitable 
war. The first article quiets that contest: 
mainine three are subordinate and 
mere accessories 


he re- 
incidental --+ 
to the first—and designed to give 
it convenient execution. Each of these may re- 
quire a few words of explanation, to avoid unfound- 
ed apprehensions. 

The first of these remaining articles, being the 

second of the treaty, is the most material of the 

three: it relates to the free navigation of the Co- 

lumbia, and falls so far short of what the British 

have heretofore demanded, and of what we our- 

selves have heretofore offered, that it looked to me 

like a relinquishment of the whole pretension. 

The British have heretofore demanded, not merely 

the navigation of the river, but its sovereignty— 

the sovereignty of its right bank in its whole ex- 

tent—and the joint use of the stream. We offered 

the free navigation of the river, in perpetuity, to 

all the subjects of the British crown. ‘This offer, 

made by Mr. Gallatin in 1826, and repeated since, 

has been steadily refused by the British. Instead 

of perpetual navigation to all British subjects, the 
present treaty brings down the privilege to a tem- 
porary use and a mere handful of British subjects. 
The article is in these words: 

“From the point at which the 49th parallel of north lati- 
tude shall be found to intersect the greatnorthern branch of 
the Columbia river, the navigation of the said branch shall 
be free and open to the Hudson’s Bay Company and to all 
British subjects trading with the same, to the point where 
the said branch meets the main stream of the Columbia, and 
thence down the said main stream to the ocean, with free 
access into and through the said river or rivers; it being 
understood that all the usual portages along the line thus 
described shall in like manner be free and open. In navi- 
gating the said river or rivers, British subjects, with their 
goods and produce, shall be treated on the same footing as 
citizens of the United States ; it being, however, always un- 
derstood that nothing in thia article shall be construed as 
preventing, or intended to prevent, the Government of the 
United States from making any regulations respecting the 
navigation of the said river or rivers, not inconsistent with 
tle present treaty.’’ 

By the terms of this article, the privilege of navi- 
gation is confined to the Hudson Bay Company, 
and to the British subjects trading with them; and 


| they are to be subject to the laws and regulations 
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which apply to our own citizens. Now, there 
happens to be two [ludson Bay Companies, and 
those who do not attend to that little fact may fall 
into great error. ‘The firsteompany hasa perp tual 
charter, from Charles the Second, to trade with 
the Indians on all the waters emptying into the 
Bay of Hudson. This company has no rights, 
under that charter, beyond the Ror ky Mountains. 
The second company is of recent date, and is 
formed of the Hladson Bay and the old Northwest 


Company united, and exist under a license of 


f 
iw“ iy-one years, vra ited by the Crown, under an 
aetof Parliament. It bears the name of Hudson 
Bay Company; bati » entirely distinct from the 
chartered company of Kine Charles, that it can 
carry on no trad on the water : of Hudson’s Bay 
the old Tiudson Bay Company ean carry on 

on the waters of the Pax ifie On ean. This 
ised company \ first created in 1821, and 


1 
ontinued by a new license for a second term of 


It is, there- 


‘ i 
twenty-sne years in the year 1842, 
fore, now inthe fourth year of its present exist- 


ence, and has seventeen years to live. It is of 


t} cond, or licensed company, that the treaty 
ft and, of cour , all the privileges eranted 
by the treaty refer to it. The treaty stipulates for 


this company, as it is, under its present licen 
not as it may, or may not be, under a new license. 
It stipulates for a company whose existence is to 
terminate in TRG3; and, of course, that is the limit, 
in pointof duration, of this privilege of navigation, 
wiueh is becoming : 


o large an object in the eyes 


ol me itlemen. Or rilainly, if must he admit- 
ted to be a very different thine from the pe rpetual 
navigation offered in 1826, and the sovereignty of 
the meht bank of the river demanded by the Drit- 
Ish since sO many years, The year 1863 is the 


linitation of the navieation now eranted; and those 


who do not yield too thre reading of the treaty, as it 
now stands, will only have to wait til 1863, when 
fome will bring an argument which no one can 


misunderstand. * 


Limited as to time, the next limitation is as to 
t nuinber, or character, of pel ons Who are to 
enjoy this navigation. ‘This is restricted to the 
Hludson Bay Company, and the British 
trading with them. ‘lhe company can only con- 
tofa few hundred persons, and as for Britis! 


subjects 


hjects trading with them, [ know of no trade 
which any such subjects now have, or ever can 
have, with the company. The Indian trade is the 
only trade; and of that the company has the mo- 
nopoly, importing its own goods, and exporting 
its own furs. If there is any exception, It must 
be the Pucet’s Sound Agricultural Company, from 
Whom provisions may be purchased; but this 
would amount to nothing, as that company may 
he removed on any day that the United States 
please to take their possessions at valuation. The 
few hundred persons who compose the company, 
their servants, and engagés, are, then, the only 
persons who can enjoy this navigation—very dil- 


ferent from the twenty-five millions of European | 


and American British subje cts (tosay nothing of the 
hundred and fifty millions Asiatic quasi subjects) 
who could have enjoyed this same navigation un- 
der the offer made during 
tration, and repeated since! The number of these 
navigators is thus reduced to a handful; and, to 
enjoy their privilege, this handfal, in every instance 
oft its use, mist jusufy their right toit. If of the 


company, they must prove themselves to be so; | 


if not of the company, they must prove themselves 
to be British subjects, and trading with the com- 
pany. And, of all this proof, our own officers, 
under the regulations we shall promulgate, will be 
the judges! Small is the chance for the abuse of 
the privilege, or the annoyance of our citizens, 
under such restrictions. 


The kind of commerce which the company car- | 


ries on, is another and a further limitation upon 
the use of the privilece. It is a commerce in furs 
and goods. The goods are carried up the river in 
the spring, and the furs are broucht down in the 


Since this was spoken, the letter of Mr. Buchanan to 
Mr. Mel.ane, before the ratification of the treaty, has been 
published, in which our Secretary informs Mr, McLane that 


he had given notice to Mr, Pakenham that the Senate had | 


advised the acceptance of the British proposition in this 
limited sense, and instructed him to advise Lord Aberdeen 
necordingly. No protest has been received from the British 
Government against this understanding of the treaty; so that 
the question ts at an end. 


yo! 


Mr. Adams’s adminis- | 
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fall; and thus, two voyages per annum will be 


about the maximum of this formidable navigation. 

The kind of vessels which are to be used in this 
navigation is a further restriction upon it. ‘These 
vessels, (and they have been going upon that river 
since the joint use convention of 1818,) are small 
batteaus, light enough to be carried on the shoul- 
ders ove r the portaves at the different falls and 
rapids, and shallow enough of draught to penetrate 
the head streams of the river to their sources in 
the mountains. Itisin favor of these little barks 
that the privilege of navigation is granted, and it 
is limited to them; forthe privilege only extends 
to the river and the earrying places; so that when 
canals are made around the falls and rapids, it is 
to the river, and the carrying places, that the priv- 
ileve will still be confined, and of course restricted 
to the liceht batteauns now in use. Such a trade, 
in such vessels, cannot do us much damage during 
the seventeen years it may be carried on. To a 
certain extent, all our rivers, and the rivers of all 
civilized nations, are entered by foreign vessels. 
‘seaports, within practicable distance from 
the sea, are so entered. In time of peace they 
come under treaties, and it isa joyful sight to be- 
hold them. In time of war, hostile vessels are 
exeluded. The Columbia, in‘this respect, will be, 
to the head of ship navigation, ike the Mississippi, 


the Potomac, the Delaware, and others; and proud 
1 
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| validity of Indian sales to individuals; and as for 


will be the day when the flags of all nations shall 


be seen in its port. 

But itis not to be expected that this attenuated 
privileze will even be used for seventeen years. 
The trade is diminishing now, and as it must im- 
mediately cease on all the waters of the Columbia 
south of 49°, it must soon become quite insienifi- 
cant. ‘The bulk of the goods brought to Fort Van- 
conver, go to Frazer’s river; and when these pay 
duties at the mouth of the Columbia, they cannot 
stand a land and water carriage of seven or eight 
hundred miles. 





Some other mode of reaching 
Frazer’s river, where alone any valuable trade is 
now carried on—some way shorter in distance and 
free from duties—must be found; and itis probable 
that the preparations now making for a new port, 
hich up on the northwest coast, is intended by the 
Hudson Bay Company to be their channel of com- 
munication with Frazer’s river. Simpson’s river, 
just under the famous line, 54° 40’, where the 
Hudson Bay Company have built Fort Simpson, 
and which the British Government made ita point 
to obtain from Russia in 19825, will, in all proba- 


bility, be the new route for the trade which now 


reaches Frazer’s river through the Columbia, the 
Okanagan, and Thompson’s river. It will be a 
shorter distance, free from duties to a foreign groy- 
ernment, and from foreign port regulations, 


Thus this free and pe rpetual navigation of 


the Columbia, with the sovereignty of the right 
bank of the river, which the capacious mind 


of Sir Alexander McKenzie conceived, as the | 
substitute for the northwest passage, and which | 


has been the real point of contention between 
the United States and Great Britain for thirty 
years, has dwindled down to a temporary and 
limited privilege, under our own jurisdiction, 


and will probably be abandoned before the time | 


is out. 


As far back as 1801, McKenzie proposed | 


to get the sovereignty of the Columbia, that, | 


throuvh it, and the rivers and lakes connected with 
Hudson’s Bay, a new commercial route to India 
might be opened. His Government has struggled 
for it ever since. It now yields: and it will be for 
the American Government to make the Columbia 


and the Missouri the new line of that commerce | 


| with’India, which, since the time of the Pheenicians, 


has aggrandized every Power that possessed it, and 
enriched every country through which it flowed. 


The third article of the treaty provides for the 
possessory rights of the Hudson Bay Company, | 


and other British subjects who may be in the oe- 
cupation of land lawfully acquired. 
words: 


“Tn the future appropriation of the territory south of the 
49h parallel of north latitude, as provided in the first article 
of this treaty, the possessory rights of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company and of all British subjects who may be already in 
the occupation of land or other property, lawfully acquired 
within the said territory, shail be respected.” ; 


It is in these | 


The limitation of a lawful acquisition to all these | 


': rights would seem to exclude them all, as neither 


our own laws nor those of Great Britain admit the | 


' I would wish this time to be shorter. and 


‘limit of the possession, for there is no fee-sin 


country. 


possessory rights under the joint occupation con- 
vention, they could only continue to the end of thy 
company, (1863.) ‘The whole object of this artic 
would seem to be for the quiet of the company and 
the other British subjects, until they can removy: 

The whole language of the article is technically 
precise, and equally explicit in admitting th do. 
minion of the United States over the ocenpied 
places, and the absence of all present or expected 


title in the possessors. The first words of the ay. 


ticle (future appropriations) admit our rich: ic 
dispose of these possessions; the last words (s| 
be respected) stipulate that the oceupants shall 
not be disturbed. At the utmost, this undisturbed 
ossession can only extend to seventeen years: fy 
it is still of the new licensed company, and not o| 
the old chartered company, that the article speal 


DEE 
it will be; for, the trade being stopped, there is no 
earthly inducement to remain upon the land, with 
amere possessory right, doomed to a certain and 
speedy termination. ‘These possessions are fey 
in number and small in extent. Fort Vanconve; 
exceeds all the rest put together, and it only 
amounts to a few hundred acres. The fence is thyo 
title to give a constructive possession to what 
not enclosed. Tam willing to understand the a 
ticle liberally, and to execute it generously: but ip 
strictness, there can be no lawful possr ssions 
Oregon, (unless the defunct treaty would impart 
that character,) the persons now there being, in 
eye of our law, intruders and trespassers: certs 
crants of land will be made to our citizens the 
but, in legal contemplation, they are trespassers, 

The fourth article applies to the Puget Sound 
Agricultura Company, and stipulates for the ¢ 
firmation of the lands belonging to them, or thei 
transfer, at valuation, to the United States, 
deemed of public or political importance to thi 
The article is in these words: 


rt 


“The farms, lands, and other property of every descri 
tion belonging to the Puget’s Sound Agricuitural Conipa 
onthe north side of the Columbia river, shail be confirmed to 
the said company. Jn case, however, the situation of th 
farms and Jands should be considered by the United States 
to be of publie and political imaportance, and the United 
States Government should signify a desire to obtain po 
sion of the whole, or of any part thereof, the property so 
required shall be transferred to the said Government ata 
proper valuation, to be agreed upon between the partivs.” 


The option of taking the lands of this company 
at valuation renders the confirmatory clause en 
tirely harmless. The valuation can but little ex 
ceed the improvements, and for these it is fair and 


‘equitable that payment should be made. The only 


settlement of this company is at Nisqually Bay, 
on Puget’s Sound, which Captain Wilkes deseribes 
as small in extent, and inferior in locality. The 
company can claim no grants beyond their pos- 
sessions. Neither our laws nor British laws ad- 
mit the validity of Indian grants; and under the 
treaty of joint occupation neither party could alien- 
ate the soil, 

This company is in the Olympic district, and it 
will be of public and political importance that no 
foreign company should be established there: it is 
on the waters of Puget’s Sound; and it is of the 
same importance no foreign company should be 
there. The Olympic district is detached from the 
valley of the Columbia—is fertile and picturesque— 
a square of mountains and valleys on the seacoast— 


! and will make a fine American settlement of about 


one hundred miles every way. Pucet’s Sound, 
and its waters, will afford select positions for naval 
stations; but it is too far inland, has too little 
country dependant upon it, and too long an ap- 


proach through straits and channels, to be a com- 


mercial position; and since the excellence of the 
mouth of the Columbia as a harbor has been vin 
dicated, it is not needed for sucha purpose. A 
naval station, especially for large ships, may be 
established there; and in that point of view it may 
be of public and political importance that no for- 
eign company should be there. If the article had 
been simply for the confirmation of their lands to 
the company, I should have had great objections to 
it: but the option of taking them at valuation re- 
moves the difficulty. ; 
In my high and responsible character of constl- 


, tutional adviser to the President, I gave my opinion 


in favor of accepting the propositions which con- 
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stitute this treaty. I now advise its ratification, 
The first article 1s in the very terms which lL would 
have used; and that article constitutes the treaty. 
With me, it is the treaty. The remaining three 
articles are subordinate and incidental, and oniy 
intended to facilitate the execution of the first one. 
The creat question was that of boundary. On that 
joint hung the issues of peace or war. ‘That being 
settled, statesmen do not permit subordinate and 
accessorial matter to balk the great conclusion. In 
this spirit, the British Ministers have acted, They 
have not made their proposition an ultimatum: 


they leave it open to our objections, and, of course, || 


to modifications. I have no doubt the three minor 
articles might be modified to my entire satisfaction; 


but the question with me is, whether the differ- | 


ence IS worth the delay ? And lam very clear that 
itisnot! The whole business of the country re- 
quires the political relations of Great Britain and 
the United States to be settled. ‘The country has 
suffered too much already! Not a farmer but 
what has suffered in the price of his produee—not 
a merchant but what has suffered in his commerce— 
nota business man of any character that is not 
now in doubt and uncertainty as to his operations. 
Many have been ‘irretrievably ruined: many are 
trembling wpon the brink of ruin. Rumors of 
war fill the land: they have filled it since the be- 

inning of the session; and although these rumors 
do not killmen, yet they kill confidence, enterprise, 
ad credit. They kill business; and that isa thing 
which we wish to revive and perpetuate. Until 
the treaty is actually concluded, the stagnation, 
uneertainty, and vicissitudes of business must con- 
tinue. ‘The country must continue to suffer: and 
fean see no advantage in any possible modifica- 
tion of the three minor articles—even in their total 
exclusion from the treaty—which could compen- 

te the country for the two or three months of 
further suffering which the delay of the modifiea- 
tions would involve. ' 
ficient inducement with me to terminate at once 


the present disastrous state of things, by taking | 


ihe treaty as itis. This would be enouch of itself. 
But another reason, equally strong, comes in aid 
of the same conclusion. We have a war with a 
sister Republic—the first of its kind in our his- 
tory—which every dictate of humanity, every con- 
ideration of policy, every calculation of interest, 
requires to be brought to the most speedy termina- 
tion. ‘The expectation of a war between the 


United States and Great Britain—so long pro- 


nounced on this floor to be inevitable—has already 1 


had its encouraging influence on the spirits of our 
neighbor. The continuance of that expectation 


must continue that encouragement; and nothing | 
butthe broad fact of a treaty ratified, can dispel | 
the illusion under which Mexico now labors with | 


respect to our British difficulties. She expects war 


between us, and consequent triumph to herself | 


from the junction of so powerful an ally. Let the 
treaty be ratified—let the news of the ratification 


co to Mexico—and the tidings of that event will | 


domore than “an army with banners” to turn 
her thoughts upon peace with the United States. 
Peace will then be her policy; and the smallest frac- 
tion of time gained in the restoration of peace with 
that Republic, will be worth more to us in the mere 


item of expense saved—to say nothing of the in- | 


terests of humanity, policy, and commeree—than 
an 28 . ‘ . 

all the British rights in Oregon, under the treaty, 
can ever be worth in money to them, or in damage 


to us. Forty-five days is the shortest time in which || 
we could expect an answer from London, in reply || 
to proposed modifications; and the amount of the | 
expense of the Mexican war for any one-half day | 


of that time, or, at the very outside, three-quarters 
of a day, would be sufficient to purchase out all 
the navigation claims of the Hudson Bay Com- 


pany—all the possessory land claims of the com- || 
Nisqually claims of || 


pany, or of individuals—all the 
he Puget § 
the Puget Sound Agricultural Compan y—and send 


the whole of the claimants, singing and rejoicing, | 
all the way up to ‘fifty-four forty.’ For this || 
reason again, and merely to shorten the war with | 


Mexico, I would vote for the treaty as it stands: 
putting all the reasons together—the settlement of 
a forty year’s controversy with Great Britain—the 
equity of the main article—the insignificance of the 
minor ones—the relief of the business community 
‘rom the evils of suspense and uncertainty—and 
the accelerated progress of peace with Mexico: 


APPE 


This, of itself, would be a | 
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putting all these reasons together, and I give my 
vote for the ratification of the treaty with a mind 
clear of doubt, and a heart full of hope. The creat 
question of the boundary is settled ! and ifany diffi- 
culties occur in the execution of the small artic! 


ics, 


I trust and believe that wise men will be found 
in each country to settle these trifles amicably, as 
wise men have now been found in each to settle 
the great point wisely and justly. 


AMERICAN SETTLERS IN OREGON 





SPEECH OF MR. J. R. INGERSOLL, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHE House or Representatives, 
eIpril 16, 1546. 
The bill to protect the rights of American Settlers 
in Oregon being under consideration in Com- 
mittee of the Whole— 


Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL addressed the Com- 


mittee as follows: 


The measure now proposed has in view an ex- 
clusive exercise of power and possession of land 
in Oregon. It designates the place which is to be 
roverne d and oOccuple dl, by nop urtic war name, and 
it describes it 7 } limits. It extends 
jurisdiction, and the incidents of juri sliction ren- 
erally, over all that portion of the territory of the 
United States which lies west of the Rocky Mountains. 
lL object (said Mr. L.) to this language, a 





by no precise 


$too In- 


definite. It bees the cyte tion of owne rs] ip, which 
has been in a state of fruitless controversy for 


nearly thirty years; and it exposes to endless 
dispute and ever-varying construction alaw which 
ought to be, as the title is claimed to be, clear and 
unquestionable, The prof ssed object is to protect 
the rizhts of American settlers. Settlement im- 
plies the existence of something to be oceunpted. 
It is essential to proper ke vislation that the obj ct 
of it should be fully ascertained and distinctly com- 
munieated. 

The language which | have quoted from the bill 
is not only indefinite, but equivocal. 1 impute, of 
|| course, no improper desien to the committee, much 
‘less to the member of it who reported the bill; 

but the terms are deceptive. They are calculated 
to mislead, by creating a belief that the rights of 
settlers will be measured according to the notion 
| which each individual entertains respecting them. 
There are many opinions as to the extent and 
| position of the territory of the United States west 
of the Rocky Mountains. No less than three very 
recent European publications on the subject of 
Oregon are now before me. ‘Two of them are 
from the English press, and one (Question de 
VOvrégon, par le Major G. T. Poussin) from that 
of Paris. While Dr. Twiss and Mr. Wallace 
would contest with us all territorial rights, strictly 
speaking, admitting only a concurrent initiate 
claim, and Major Poussin would, with some of 
| our immediate friends, recommend a divided pos- 
session, not a few writers and speakers among us 
| insist upon an incontestable title to the whole 
eround from 42° to 54° 40’. The doubtful lan- 
ruace of the bill might apply to any one of these 
contingencies. In the application of it, however, 
| great confusion would arise, and with every new 
oceasion a new rule of interpretation might be in- 
troduced. When all the original elements of title 


tion, and settlement, shall have lett nothing to com- 
plete it but the assertion and exercise of eminent 


| of the terms which are used. Dut the sturdiest 
' friend of Oregon must admit that, in the broad 

surface of more than twelve degrees of latitude, 
| at the best, various stages of advancement may be 
found; and while in some places settlements are 
|| practicable and admit of protection, by many times 
| the larger part is in the merest state of unexplored 
nature, and will so remain for ages. 
tions are held by subjects of another Government, 
who may prefer to receive protection from a source 
| to which they acknowledge themselves to owe a 
| corresponding allegiance. If the sweeping clause 


|| which has been selected be intended to embrace | 


a 


| benevolence, it might find less favor than a pro- 


| vision which should cover such objects only as : 
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are combined, and discovery, exploration, oecupa- | 


| domain, there will be little doubt of the sufficiency | 


Other por- | 


the whole with indiscriminating and impracticable | 
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are clearly entitled to our care. Let them be dis- 
tinctly avowed, and there will at least be no voting 
in the dark. The bill whieh was reported some 
time ago, and afterwards withdrawn, candidly 
made known its pretension : by metes and bounds, 
This substitute resembles it in all respects, except 
the provision for notice, which has naw become 
unnecessary, because it has met with independent 
support, and except that it conceals the precise 
character of a purpose which has heretofore been 
manfully proclaim d. Le not- 
withstanding the utmost care, will sometimes be 


islative language, 


exposed to doubt and difficulty when it comes to 
be applied to use. Statutes are often found to be 
obseure in practice, however « autiously they may 
have been prepared. ‘To render them so purposely 
in their formation would be to use a leat from the 
precepts of that veteran diplomatist who said that 
inine wa to conce: 


' ' 
urCc made FHUSs 


l our ther 
another master in 


; Government from 


orto 


FU 
: f \ } t t} »¢ ' 
aaopt the wea ot the The 


school, who once wrote to hr 


the Haenue, that a certain R ian Minister had 
fallen inte an error, common to men of weak 
understanding, inp beltevn that thines were in 


reality what they seemed to be. 
It has been supposed that the measure contem 


plated has one or more pore cedenis in the British 
statute book 9 where enactments are found tor 
rerulating the fur trade, and establishing eri if 
and civil jurisdi tion in certain parts of North 
America, I ventured to susvwvest a day or t ’ 


since that there was some mistake in this, and 1 
bee leave to say a few words In relation to it he 
Certain well-known elementary rules for the con 
struction of statutes will show that these acts of 
Parliament are no justification for this 
The mischief that ex ted, and the xr medy that 
was provide dy, furnish a guide to the true 
tion of them. In those wild regtons which 
the British provinees, agent 

panies found an arena for a series of violent con 
flicts. Every kind of disorder was practised with 
impunity. ‘The Indian territories, as they were 
ealled, became an abode of outlaws, who were, 
nevertheless, British subjects, beyond the pale of 
British control. The whole scope of the etfort of 
the Gevernment was to correct this evil. It did 
not contemplate an inte rference with the land. It 
did not look to the citizens or subjects of any other 
nation. It merely designed to extend the jurisdic- 
tion of the realm over those who had made them- 
selves independent of it, without becoming subject 
to any other restraint, and who lived in the free 
induleenee of unbridled passions, aggravated by 
rival interests and the lust of gain. During the 
war with this country these feuds were permitted 
to flourish. Soon after peace was restored, atten- 
tion was anxiously directed to them. Sir John 
Sherbrook, Governor General of the Canadas, 
issued his proclamation, on the 3d of May, 1217. 
This paper asserts the existence of breaches of 
the peace, and acts of force and violence; of con 
spiracies, unlawful assemblies, riots, affrays, and 
murders. It imputes them all to contentions be- 
tween certain merchants carrying on trade in the 
Indian territories under the name of the Eludson‘s 
Pay Company and Northwest Company. It an- 
nounces its purpose to restrain these offences, and 
to bring to condign punishment the perpetrators; 
and it constitutes civil magistrates, and justices of 


proces du 


tris 
skirt 


sof rival Briti h com- 


| the peace, and special commissioners, to discover 
} and apprehend the criminals, to repress and dis- 


courage crimes, and to maintain and preserve the 


| peace and the laws. 


This proclamation was followed up by the act 
of Parliament of July 2, i821, which is the prin- 
cipal subject of objection. We have seen the mis- 
chief which existed, the remedy contemplated, and 
the persons to whom that remedy was to apply. 
The spirit and meaning of the law look to British 
subjects, and to them alone. Lhe subject-matter 
is their lawless condition—the effects and conse- 
quences are punishments of a well-known class of 
persons. The rules thus furnished would lead us 
so to interpret a highly penal law that it will not 
involve a breach of international comity. We 
need not provoke our own judgments to an€xer- 
cise of the powers of construction. It has been 
done to our hand by the most conclusive, I would 
say in relation to the subject, by the highest au- 

‘thority. During the negotiations of 1826-27, Mr. 
Gallatin brought this statute to the attention of the 
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h Government ived the most 


Brit , and 


factory ¢ vidence of the absolute and rieid limitation 


rece Satis- 


of it to the subjects of the Power which passed the 
law. In his despatch of the 7th August, 1827, he | 
writes thus to Mr. Clay from London: “The 
‘British Plenipotentiaries did not admit that the 
fact of Parl ment of July, te was isce ptible 
‘of the strict literal construction | had put upon it. 
‘They declared, explicitly, that it had no other 
Soh ject but the maintenance of order amongst 
‘ British subjects, and had never been intended to 
Sapply to citizens of the United States. ‘That such 
‘was not the mtention of Great Britain was evi- 
‘dent from the various proposals now made on 
* her part, having all for their object to prevent 
6 hart] 


marie bho AS 


$ tion.’ 


peratal 


umimg an exclusive jurisdic- 
They who Worl Id have been pirate 3 if 


they were on the eas, and sui ject to pun hment 
notwithstanding the freedom from all especial ju- 
risdiction of the element on which they sailed, 
yee rely ceased to be outlaws on land by the neces- 
sary restraints and penalte sof legislation, without 
anv assertion of emiment domain. Indeed, the 
statute contains a special reservation in favor of 
American citizen This has been supposed to 


apply only to trade with the Indians, but it is co- 


extensive with the purposes of the act. It recog- 
} ea the treaty an existing and a paramount 
law; and it could not, without destroying its ob- 
vious intent, be limited except by the terms of the 


treaty itself, 
made half a dozen years 


Were it otherwise, another treaty, 
afterwards, and simply 
rolonging indefinitely the operation of the first, 
las SUpers¢ ded the statute, and has become once 
hore a supreme law, 


To this im 


Crove rhoipent 


ment, and atall times, the British 
have disclaimed all such pretensions 
alleged to be manifested in their writ- 
ten law 6 ‘The statement anne xed to the protor ol 
of the sixth conference by Mr. Huskisson and Mr. 
Addinet nh, RB itish Plenipote ntiaries, in the neco- 


mtions 


a have be r 


of 1826-"27, in reference to Orevon, asserts 
that ** Great Britain claims no exclusive 


ty over any portion of that territory. 


sovereign- 
Ler prese int 
it proceeds, ‘not mm re spect to any part, 
but to the whole, is limited to a right of joint occu- 
paney in common with other States, leaving the 


Mr. 


im, in his argument of July 29, 1845, with- 


, .? 
“Iniy 
ciawa, 


richt of exclusive dominion in abeyance.” 
Pakenhi 


out asserting anything like absolute sovereignty, 
endeavors merely to prove that * the pe sition of 
Gireat Britain in regard to her claim, whether to 
the whole or to any particular portion of the Ore- 
gon territory, is at least as good as that of the Uni- 
ted States.”? Prudence has been shown in the 


of success 


course sive negotiations, by abstaining 
from the assert mn of title, and giving to the preten- 
sions of Great Britain a lowlier but not less ambi- 
tious hame. They have been prudently called her 
claims. ‘Title is too lofty aterm to be correctly 


used by either of the parties litigant. It implies 
what cannot justly be said in relation to any holder 
of rights like these. The object itself is not ina 
condition for proprietary own rship. Nearly the 
whole of it is one broad expa se of wild land, sav- 
ave rocks, and dreary st 
movement Was made towards 
citizens of the United Stat 3, 


reams, In 1828 an early 
Its occupation by 
who pray d the aid 
of Congress, 10 a memorial, in which they charac- 
terized it all wilderness. As to settlements, 
which your bill designs to protect as matter of 
right, I fear we should stand on unequal ground 
with our competitor, both in the priority and num- 
ber of them. From 1813 to 1623, we learn from 
ir. Greenhow, few, if any, citizens of the United 
States entered the countries west of the Rocky 
Mountains. (Page 356.) The first of these colo 
nies, he informs us, was founded in 1834. (Page 
360.) Mr. Wallace, on the other hand, names the 
year 1806 as “ the era of the commencement of the 
first fixed methedical and continuous occupation of 
the country; the first actual use made of it; the 
first: regularly-conducted attempt to develop its 
natural resources. ”?’ | 
This writer enumerates eighteen different estab- 
lishments under the name of forts, from Fort Citrille 
to Fort Vancouver, some of which are headquar- 
ters for hunting parties in the service of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, besides a village of fifty-three 
houses, **and the Vancouver farm, stretching up 
and down the river—three thousand acres, fenced 
into beautiful fields, and sprinkled with dairy | 


as 





houses and herdsmen and shepherd’s cottages. 
The re are Spots of ve rdure in the extended deserts 
of Arabia; but they are so thinly scattered over the 
almost immeasurable waste, that the exhausted 


traveller often sinks before he can reach their re- 


fre: hing atmosphere, 

| hope to say more of this sul ject of title, or 
rather of relative richt of oc “upation, before L take 
my Seat. It is necessary now to turn to the pare 


ticular merits of the bill before us, and its co-ordi- 
nate ey We are discussing the second ina lone 
list of disastrous circum 
ile t 


stances, of which notice to 
termi h 


e treaty of joint oceupancy was the first. 
That first step, if in an evil hour it shall be adopted, 


Will prove the casting step Ina progression of inei- 
dents which ean bri with them nothing but ca- 
lamity. Besides the innate importance of the thing 
itself, it derives infinite m ment from its position 
in the front of a series of events that threaten, in 


ion, to follow it—events that will 


While individual differ- 


inevitable succes 


ollected fi 


ares, 

eC) , hot strictly and in all instances confined to 
party lines, have distinguished the course of Con- 

ional proceedings on these interesting topics, 
principles of separation are not less marked and 
obvious than person il ditlerence sofoninion. Oppo- 
site conclusions are drawn from premises not seem- 
ingly dissimilar. "The one vreat leading measure 
which still hanes in threatening aueury above our 
heads is, in the declared judement of those who 
ul it, of pressing necessity, and of no threatening 
aspect; while it is regarded by its opponents as 


quite unnecessary in itself, and fraught with dis- 
consequences. Let gentlemen who so 
warmly insist upon giving the stern notice of a de- 


astrous 


termination to renounce an arrangement which has 
preserved harmony in the particular region for 
nearly thirty years, deceive themselves as to the 
true characteg of the proceeding as they may, they 
may depend upon it they are assuming the attitude 
without the armor, and they are unfurling the ban- 
ner without providing the men or the materiel of 
var. 

The advocates of * notice’’ and its incidents 
complain of what they are pleased to call a war 
ery, and insist that it should be separated from the 
ument. They forget that it is part of the es- 
sential question itself. If the tendency of a pro- 
ceeding is to provoke or produce unnecessary war, 
it would be difficult to conceive a more forcible ob- 
jection to it. Deprive the proposition of this effect, 
and it loses half of its enormity. It may remain 
idle " 


are 
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and unnecessary still, but its primary and | 


most pernicious attributes are taken from it. For ! 
the very reason that notice is the prelude to hos- | 
ulities, the casting of the herald’s spear, it is to be | 


avoided. You are the master of your own ac- 
tions, but not of those of others. Events that are 
to upon your movements are beyond the 
reach of your control. You cannot imbue them 
with the influence of desires or expectations that 
you may chance to entertain, by fanciful predic- 
tions of a supposed reluctance from abroad, much 
less by erving out peace, peace, when there is no 
peace. When Lord Suffolk, in the British House 
of Peers, proposed the employment of Indian allies 
in the war with our fathers—the employment, as 
Lord Chatham termed it, of the “ cannibal savage. 
thirsting for blood, torturing, murdering, devour- 
ine, drinking the blood of his mangled victims ”— 
it was all in the name of religion and humanitv ! 
Nor is it by any standard of judgment or justice 
which may be adopted here that the course of 
conduct of a foreign nation is to be reculated. 
That foreien nation will probably determine and 
act for herself at her own pleasure, and, as she has 
done sometimes heretofore, in strange departure 
perhaps from our well-founded notions of propri- 
ety. Who would have thought, according to the 
confident predictions of the present time, that she 
would, in former days, have continued to impress 


react 


seamen and confiscate property alike protected by | 
the wgis of our flag, for the purpose of supporting 


her own navy and of retaliating upon another ruth- 


less belligerent? Yet she nersisted in impress- | 


ments and proclamations of blockade, at the peril 
of the commission of injustice, disregarding com- 
plaints and remonstrances, violating established 


principles of international law, and in the face of 
threatened and actual war. She chose in prefer- |] juria.”” 


a community that is fit to live in. 


[April 16, 
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advantages of commerce, and some of friendship 
and respect. Let it be borne in mind that th, 
former war ended with the causes that produced 
it. ‘The contending parties sheathed their swords 
for lack of argument. If another is to ensue, no 
length of continuance, no change of cireumstanes S, 
can change the differences in which it will have 
originated. These will remain indelibly marked 
upon the earth, as long as the Rocky Mountaij 
shall rear their lofty heads above the clouds 
proud observance of them, 

Your own historian, the author of an authentic 
work on Oregon, which was prepared under the 
auspices of one branch of the Government, and has 
received the sanction of another, discusses this 
point of giving notice in the abstract, and when 
the whole question was free from much of the irri- 
tation that now surrounds it. In his book (pave 
390) he observes that “such a notice ean only he 
rezarded as the announcement of the determina- 
tion of the party giving it to take forcible posses. 
sion at the end of the term.” It was argued not 
long since on this floor, that because the act of viy- 
ing notice was a war measure it should emanate 
from Congress—with that body being deposited, 
by the Constitution, the high responsibility of de- 
elaring war. Even now there are two modes of 
attaining the object professedly aimed at—the ab- 
rozation of the convention. ‘The one, as it appears, 
full of dire omen an portentous rage, with gaunt- 
let hurled and lance in rest—that is, notice—defy- 
ing, inexorable, force-announcing notice! The 
other bears in its right hand gentle peace. It pro- 
poses that, as the treaty began in amicable nego- 
tiation, so In amicable negotiation It shall end. It 
is not intended to be arzued here that either course 
is necessary or expedient, unless it be, by the latter 
expedient, to open anew the way to final settle- 
ment, which ought never to have been closed: the 
opening of which, by direct and frank proposal, 
seems to be embarrassing to the plenipotentiaries 
themselves. Except for this, both had better be 
omitted. But, if you are bent upon the accom- 
plishment of a particular end—the abrogation of 
the treaty—and, if also you believe and declare 
that you design, in abrogating it, nothing else than 
peace, do itin a manner that may not either be 
misunderstood or misapplied: do it peacefully, if 
you design it peaceably. 

” That treaty has been well designated in former 
times, just as it is now, a treaty of joint occupa- 
tion. I should be sorry to relinquish for it that 
character. Give up that, and your antagonist 
stands on vantage ground. If his numerous posts— 
some of them strong and extensive—are not harm- 
less by consent, as establishments contemplated by 
the treaty, they are settlements of defiance and op- 
position, which may have derived strength from 
time and independent existence, They may ¢ reate 
new elements of trouble, which the provisions of 
joint occupancy are calculated effectually to pre- 
vent. Mr. Gallatin uniformly thus denominated 
it: so does Mr. Buchanan. li was offered, proto- 
colled, accepted, acted on, and has always been 
treated as such. Its language admits of no other 
interpretation. Good faith would forbid a depart- 
ure now from its long-understood nature and name, 
even if policy suggested (as it clearly does not) a 
change. Notice of the termination of this agree- 
ment is urged—uncompromising, one-sided no- 
tice—with no consultation of the convenience of 
the other party, with no deference for the ordinary 
rules of courtesy, merely because the treaty pro- 
vides for it as a dernier resort, in the possible fail- 
ure of other means, as furnishing in any eventa 
reserved right, to a certain extent, in either party, 
if other opportunities should be foreclosed. e- 
tween individuals what is the course of conduct on 
occasions of strict analogy? The law gives a right 
to distrain when rent is in arrear: does a landlord, 
therefore, seize at once the household goods of & 
thriving tenant? Does the lender of a sum of 
money, for an indefinite period, to a friend, send 
the sheriff to arrest him within four-and-twenty 
hours of the time of loan? These are rights— 
perfect rights; but they would not be exercised in 
Notice is of 
the same character. No principle of law is better 
established than this: ‘* Summum jus summa tn- 
A stipulation for notice was intended for 


is 


in 


ence, and in pursuance of the dictates of a hostile || such a state of things as now exists with Mexico: 
spirit towards her historical enemy, to forego many when no 


Minister residing at either court, and for- 
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mal negotiation being necessarily ee an | It may be done at once by answering to the point |) your loaf, and she has cast it in an angry spirit 
arrangement, such as that with England respecting | the last letter of the British Plenipotentiary, which | away. She again asks you for bread; you give 
Oregon, could be terminated only by one-sided | has never yet been done, and still is due. The! her a stone, and you believe she will receive it, if 
notice. As things are, it would wear a hostile || first error in the negotiation was not on our side, | not with gratitude, at least without a frown! It is 
aspect, and have a hostile aspect, even if it stood |, It consisted of the abrupt rejection by the British | gravely argued on this floor that your notice shall 
alone; for it would announce a peremptory deter- | Plenipotentiary ofan offer which, if notacceptable, | be given, and that, at the expiration of the term 
mination (and nothing else) to take exclusive pos- | might have been modified. After this peremptory || assigned by it, forcible possession shall be taken 
session, and exercise exclusive jurisdiction, when || and somewhat uncourteous refusal, it might well || of every inch of the disputed ground; and yet that 
the barriers of the treaty should be broken down. |; become a gréat nation formally to signify a desire |! there will be no war! A powerful nation, armed 
But coupled, as it is too manifestly intended to be, || that the proposition might be renewed. It has |! to the teeth, her banners fanned for ages by con- 
with other unerring signs, either simultaneous in || been manifested from hizh places, that the rejec- || quest’s crimson wing, not distinguished for the 
orizin or composing a series of consecutive acts of || tion, and the manner of it, were not approved. || patience of her temper or her tender love for these 
legislation, all of them parts of one consistent and || The Sovereign herself, hasdeclared from her throne | United States, will stand tamely by and patiently 
uniform system, it can lead only to a belligerent || that no effort consistent with national honor shall | behold her cherished settlements assailed and scat- 
result. || be wanting on her part * to bring this question to || tered; her time-honored charters violated and 
Ask impartial persons, Who are not in the vor- |; an early and peaceful termination.’’? Her repre- trampled in the dust; her subjects dragged before 
tex of dissenting judgment into which we are || sentative in the House of Commons and the leader || foreign magistrates and condemned by foreign 
lunged; inquire of the lookers-on here in Vienna, || of the popular party, have united in expressions |; laws; their property confiscated, their persons tm- 
friendly representatives of foreign States; consult || of regret for the act of their Minister. After this |) prisoned, their lives perhaps sacrificed! Tf, in the 
any unbiased minds, and see if they will not pro- |! virtual disclaimer, it might scarcely less well be- |, wide-reaching and sagacious policy of that deep- 
nounce your notice a measure of incipient hostility. || come another great nation formally to renew the | seated throne, there be one circumstance to which 
Thus, in the existing crisis, there are but two par- | offer. Where real magnanimity prevails, no mere | it clings with more tenacity than all the rest, it is 
ties to the Oregon question—a peace party and a principle of etiquette should be allowed to interfere || the tender, ardent zeal, the maternal aifection, with 
war party. All other points of difference are at || with the high interests and the higher duty of na- | Which it watches over, protects, and cherishes the 
least postponed, ‘The measures at once desired or |! tions. These are not the objects; and if they were, |, children of the realm in every corner and quarter 
deprecated, advocated or condemned, have one || they might be without cireuity attained. “What || of the globe. This never-ceasing care is the incen- 
only tendency—and that is, downwards towards || then? Notice is designed not to unfetter negotia- || tive to patriotism and the reward of loyalty. ‘Time 
war. Like the descensus sdverni, it is, perhaps, || tion—it would chain it up—but simply as a prelude |, cannot enfeeble it, or distance diminish its fresh- 
the easiest, and, in its very excitement, is not with- || to exclusive possession of territory now jointly ' ness or its fervor, or circumstances rob it of a 
out attraction; but the step once taken may be | occupied; to be taken, because we choose to take || particle of its reciprocal attractiveness and charms. 
fatal and irrevocable. To return from it will be || it, in our own way. Notice has never been thought |! It warms the liege bosom in the frozen regions of 
difficult, if not impracticable. Whether the final |! of as a measure to stand alone. When at the last |; Labrador, and it gives new vigor to the sinews 
and fatal result is the rather to be dreaded or de- || session of Congress it found its way into initiate || under the burning sun of either India, as well as 
spised, is not the point of immediate inquiry. Is | legislation, it was as an amendment toa bill for the | in the giant metropolis of the Insular domain. “TI 
that result fairly and naturally probable? Such is |) immediate exercise of exclusive jurisdiction over || ama Roman citizen!’’ was a ery the neglect of 
the question we propose, and which we desire || the whole ground. Twice has this extreme effort |! which brought on the ruin of a powerful Sicilian 
should be met. of absolute control made its way half through {| pretor, and drove him into perpetual exile. ‘1 
The discussion is supposed to be unduly embar- || Congress—at first in 1843, when the Senate blew || am a Roman citizen!’’ was an exclamation which 
rassed by appeals to the very tendency to which I || the blast of war, and the redeeming spirit of peace || ascended with the loftiest flights of the eloquence 
have adverted. Such a tendency is, of course, re- | providentially breathed here; and omen when we || of Cicero. <A similar appeal from the hegemen of 
Juctantly admitted by those who maintain the side || in turn adopted the perilous enactment, and the |, England is not inaudible, if uttered at the extremi- 
of the argument to which it necessarily belongs. | onward surgze which it created was stayed at the |, ty of the diameter of the earth; it would thrill and 
The mind instinctively revolts from consequences || other end of the Capitol. We have strangely | vibrate in every pulse and nerve of the vast body 
so painful, and denies that they are the corrolary || changed our minds. It was my honored friend || politic; it would be heard and responded to, from 
of a favorite proposition. In the mere abstract, || from Massachusetts, now not reluctant for extreme || the shores of the Pacific, at the heart and centre of 
few men avow themselves the advocates of war. || measures, who reported against the Senate bill. It || the empire; and all that accumulated wealth which 
Sometimes a curse, generally a crime, and alwaysa |! was his successor in the place of chairman of the |! is the wonder of the world, and all those burnished 
calamity, they who defend it seek for palliation in |} Committee of Foreien Affairs who reported against |; arms which have never failed to glitter whenever 
supposed injuries beyond endurance, or palpable || a resolution of similar import, which was intro- || the pride of the nation has hidden their approach, 
rights withheld, or other necessary inducements, || duced by a gentleman now before me from Indiana. || for disaeter, for victory, or for defeat, in the fens 
which are in the particular instance deemed too || What is the purport of the present bill? It ex- of Walcheren, or on the field of Waterloo, or on 
powerful to be withstood. At the best, it is a re- || tends Iowa jurisdiction over the whole territory |; the banks of the Mississippi, or the frozen hills of 
proach to civilized society, a relic of barbarism, a | which is in dispute, and it reserves to the subjects || India, would be put in requisition for the rescue, 
return for the occasion to habits of savage life, || of Great Britain the richts and privileges secured || The colonial policy of England, her vital prosper- 
where, unrestrained by disciplined reason, it exists |) by the third article of the treaty of 1818 and that || ity, her existence as a nation, are involved in the 
between man and man, as it does between the | of 1827, only * until said treaty stipulation shall |! issue, and it would be madness to suppose that 
beasts that perish. Two of the bravest men and || cease by virtue of the notice provided for in the || these essential purposes would now for the first 
best soldiers known to history, entertained, more || second article; and no longer. It thus assumes || time be overlooked or forgotten. You are leading 
than two centuries ago, an honest hope that, by a |; Oregon for our own—enforces at once, by threat off blindfold a torch-dance in the midst of combus- 
general arrangement among nations, it might be || of arms, and after the brief period of a few short || tibles, and trusting to accident that they will not 
obviated. ‘These gallant spirits were Henry IV. || months, in rigorous exercise, at the point of the || take fire, when you act and argue as is proposed. 
of France, and his wise Minister, the Due de Sully. || bayonet, the laws of the Republic over every inch |; What is the object for which these risks are to 
The death of Queen Elizabeth probably prevented || of land and every living soul; proposes rrants, | be unnecessarily run? I say nothing of the pros- 
a fair experiment from being made. War has || with unsparing spirit, by hundreds of fair acres,as | pect of easy and almost imperceptible acquisition, 
sometimes, indeed, seemingly redeeming qualities, | temptations to settlers; assumes absolute control || 1n the natural course of things; or of the facility of 
which give to ita temptation, in spite of all its de- | over trade and intercourse with all the Indian | 2ccomplishing all that can be immediately wanted, 
formities. Power and pride, and glory and hero- || tribes; organizes and equips a military force; and |, by giving laws to your own citizens, controlling 
ism, and conquest and renown, gather together in , lays down a mail route from St. Joseph’s, Mis- || the evil tendencies of savage tribes, and rendering 
rich and glittering array, to crown the head of souri, to the mouth of the Columbia river. It ex- |, more easy the access and the intercourse of travel- 
cruelty, and to clothe with garlands the gory limbs tirpates from the face of the Oregon earth the Brit- |, lers. These are fair and unexceptionable expedi- 
of sin and death, ‘The battle of the warrior,” |, ish race and name, and it plants the standard of || ents. ‘They are suggested in the annual message 
says the book of inspiration, ‘is always with con- | liberty and the Union, in proud and uncompromi- || of the President, and they are far short of the 


fused noise and with garments dyed in blood.’’ |) sine supremacy, on every rocky eminence. || measures now proposed. But let us see, in the 
Calamity, crime, and curse—war has existed from | Our question is not whether Great Britain ought || first place, and during the progress of the experi- 


the earliest periods of society, as a necessary evil. || to acquiesce in this high-handed course, but wheth- || Ment, whether Oregon be worth the vexation it is 
Utopian would be the policy that should hope at | er, in the fair estimate of probabilities, she wilt. || giving birth to, whether this land of promise does 
all times to dispense with it. Wisdom consists in || Remember, you have already offered her one-half, |} Indeed flow with milk and honey. Of extent suf- 
regarding it as a remedy for otherwise helpless | and she has refused it with disdain. Do you seri- || ficient to tempt the appetite to a nation like Ire- 
maladies alone, as the forlornjhhope of exhausted and || ously believe that she will content herself with | land or Switzerland, or China or Hindostan, na- 
baffled argument—literally at the ultima ratio gen- | none? Will her desires, which even six belts of || tions that have people beyond subsistence or ground 
tium. A wanton adoption of it, or of measures | Jatitude cannot satisfy, be satiated with less than | for them to till, where a sterner and more cruel 
which, through however long a chain of connected | the measure of a grave? The leaves of the sybil || infanticide obviates the stern necessity of emi- 
and dependant circumstances, lead finally to the || acquired new value in the eye of the possessor as || gration, or where emigration supplies a remedy 
same result, would disgrace a virtuous people and || they were reduced in number. You have by your || which infanticide affords elsewhere, more than 
an enlightened age. own act persuaded England to believe that she || three times as large, we have been told, as all the 

For what purpose are this notice and its inci- | ought to indulge some hopes—that she has more || surface of the British islands; and nearly or quite 
dents designed? To accelerate adjustment? We |, than the shadow of a shade. You have repeated. || equal to our thirteen original States in extent; not, 
are told, officially, that conference is at an end. || ly, in times past and present, proposed to give her || however, in extent desirable, because not needful 
To change the present relations of the country as barely Jess than she was willing to receive. B | to a people yet supplied with land beyond the 
respects occupation of the debatable ground ? They what scale of reason or philosophy is her expected || Wants of centuries; not calculated in reason to 
may be changed in a moment by negotiation. ‘To |! satisfaction in the future to be measured? She has | tempt the sober agriculturist from the prairies of 
give renewed life to a slumbering correspondence?!’ asked you for bread; you offered to share with her | the less distant West, from which the journey of 
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a family to Oregon would cost the price of a farm. 
In every other particular, a country one would 
think not so desirable as to fix the footsteps of the 
wanderer, or attract the movement of the steady and 
ettled occupant of a distant region. Nature has 
eemed to assien barriers so definite as to mark the 
place as one of peculiar isolation for itself, and to 
forbid easy access to it from the rest of the world. 
Not one ‘navigable river, if reography is to be 


credited, intersects its rugged precipices or inhospi- | 


table plains. 

Recent and authentic accounts represent the 
whole country as so intersected by ranges of lofty 
mountains that the climate is zenerally seve re, and 
only a small portion of the land is susceptible of 
culuvation, Your main quarrel is now about the 
nse of the Columbia river, as that succession of 
shoots and eataractsiscalled, ‘The banks of the 
ys Captain Wilkes, “ are 

together devoid of any alluvial flats, destitute 
‘of even scattered trees: there is no freshness in 
‘the little veretation on its borders, the steril sands 
‘reach to its very brink; it is seareely to be be- 
‘lieved until its banks are reached that a mighty 
‘river is rolling its waters past these arid wastes. ”’ 
Ai its mouth nature de nies an entrance during eicht 
months of the year, and at all seasons renders it so 
difficult and dangerous that in one fatal attempt 
made by naval skill and enerey, without especial 
difficulties from the elements, a sloop-of-war lodeed 


‘Upper Columbia,”’ says 


her stout timbers on the shoals, some fifteen miles 
iLis believed fromthe capes. ‘There they are like ly 
lo remain, a beacon to the future navivator, A 
previous elfort of Captain Thorn, in the service 
of the Pacifie Company, had sueceeded, in March, 
i811, with ereat difiiculty and the loss of three 
mon. ‘The whole course of the river is minutely 
described by Lewis and Clarke, as it was traversed 
by them forty years ago. It has not since shifted 
ts ron ky iY d, or levelled the prec ipice ;W hich con- 
line its waters. 


‘These intrepid travellers reached 
the ocean by means of portages round the more 
difficult places, where the river would have afford- 
ed them a precarious means of transportation. 
Such are some of the features 


of a country for 
which you mre 


come to war of choice, and in pref- 
erence to other means of acquisition, Small por- 
tions of it comparatively are represented as fit for 
eultivation; its creat surface covered, as you have 
been told, with *‘antres vast and deserts idle.’ 
Mieht not the de scription have been carried out 
with ‘the cannibals that each other eat?’’ Cap- 
tain Clarke met with a tribe, he says, amone the 
most amiable he had ever seen, called the Chopun- 
nish, one of whose chiefs wore a tippet of human 
Ips, decorated with the thumbs and fineers of 
e whom he had slain. One of the last pub- 


neo 
ished letters on the subject of Oreron describes a 


{ 
| ~ 
party of travellers from the Wallamette valley as 
having been robbed by a band of Pawnees of a 
sum of money, and one of the party as having 
heen mjured by their war clubs. 
him for his pecuniary loss, a bill has actually been 
reported to the Senate, and is now awaiting the 
action of that body. It is eurious how well the 
description given tn Koch’s **'Traités des Paix,”’ 
in connexion with the treaty of the Ess urial, of 
28th October, 1790, would fit the place and cireum- 
stances of the present day.” Where is this desired 
coast in relation to the rest of the world ? A broad 
surface of nine thousand miles of ocean lies be- 
tween it and its Asiatic netehbor; and nearly in 
mid-ocean rise the Sandwich Islands, at the dis- 
tance of 720 marine leazues, and the M uquesas 
distant by 200 more. With the aid of the trade 
winds the outward voyage could be performed by 
traversing something lke eleven thousand miles: 
mward, no such assistance would be found, and the 
voyave would be much longer. 2 

‘Thus separated from the rest of the world, and 
thrown upon its own resources, Oregon will prob- 
ably be found anything but prolific in the produc- 
tion of them. Whatever may be its future fitness 
for pasture grounds, the animals heretofore sus- 
tatned have not been such as produce their annual 


* Quuelgnes hangars construtts sur une edte inhospitaliére 
située an S0e degré latitude nord audessus de la presqwile 
de Californie, et un misérable bastion détendu par des pier- 
ries, manquércat dvexciter une guerre sanglante entre deux 
grandes puissances Buropécnnes, et donndérent naissance Q 
noe negociation qui fixa pendant quelques mois Vattention 
de toutes les puissance maritimes de VEurope.”’—(4 De 
Avoch, ch. XXiv.) 


To indemnify | 


and returning supplies in renewed and multiplied 
extent; but those which, furnishing for a while 
their quota of comforts to civilized society with 
their lives, must soon altogether perish, oul leave 
behind them a more hopeless wilderness. Maize 


and corn have not succeeded unless in very limited | 


spots. Nothing in the distance from the ocean is 
to be gratified except a love of adventure, and the 
wild excitements of a prolonged condition of what 
is usually the first stage of society. 

Afier an arduous struggle, may not this battle- 


field remain an inaccessible object to both contend. | 


ing parties? Or, if attained through strife by either, 
with all of the consequences of bitterness that strife 
entails, may it not be a possession to be main- 
tained with trouble, as it will have been hardly 
won? Then will these two nations of boasted in- 
telligence, and kindred language, literature, laws, 
and blood, lie panting, and exhausted, and bleed- 


ing, from their abortive efforts, like the two clowns | 


in the fable, who fought for the stars and blue sky 
as cattle and pasture, mortified, ashamed, and pun- 


ished for the mutual folly that had led them to 
battle. 


The alleged circumstances upon which the re- | 


spective claims of the two Governments rest are 
sufficiently well understoed to authorize an appli- 
cation to them of principles of law. In this appeal 
to sound legal principles, facts not absolute ly free 
from doubt may safely be assumed, without further 
acquiescence in them than may be necessary for 
the sake of the argument. Some of them are so 
remote in their origin as to have become obscure 
from length of time, and others are so imperfectly 
proved as to be rendered doubtful by the want of 
evidence. In proportion to the darkness of our 


path should be the caution with which, as travel- | 


lers, we tread init. Fortunately there is, in every 
controversy, a fair and honorable means of settle- 
ment, either in the ascertainment of rieht and 
wrong, by the aid of reason, or, where the scales 
of justice are so nicely poised that there ought to 
be no preponderance, a result equally satisfactory 
may be found in mutual forbearance, concession, 
and compromise, 

It is not necessary to enter the lists prepared for 
very serious conflict with a claim to * clear and 
unquestionable tilde’? on the part of Great Britain. 
Such pretension has never been made, unless it be 
quite recently, and then in responsive echo to the 
ery from high places here. Negotiators on the 
other side have either disavowed or omitted to as- 
sert a claim to title in the strict sense of the term. 


‘They have been contented to question our loftier | 
pretensions in this particular, to assert for them- | 


selves equal rights, to measure by a standard short 
of absolute perfection our claims, and to compare 


of early discoveries by Sir Francis Drake in the 


| sixteenth century, they can searcely fail to admit 


that the absence of effective settlements for two 
hundred years would open the way to other Gov- 
ernments to advance and maintain supervening 
rights. 


In the statement already referred to of Messrs. | 


Huskisson and Addington, in the negotiation of 
1826-'27, it is said: 

“Tt only remains for Great Britain to maintain and uphold 
the qualified rights which she now possesses over the whole 


of the territory in question. ‘These rights are recorded and | 


defined in the convention of Nootka. They embrace the 


right to navigate the waters of those countries, the right to | 


settle in and ever any part of them, and the right freely to 


trade with the inhabitants and occupiers of the same. ‘These | 


rights have been peaceably exercised ever since the date of 
that convention—that is, for a period of near forty years. 


Under that convention, valuable British interests have grown | 


up in those countries. It is fully admitted that the United 
States possess the same rights, although they have been ex- 
ereised by them only tna single instance, and have not since 
the year 1813 been exercised atall. But beyond these rights 


they possess none.”’—(Greenhow’s Proofs and Illustrations, 
pages 444, 445.) 


‘The Plenipotentiaries might have added, if it had 
been to the point then in view, a further assertion 
of rights according to the Nootka Convention: 


“ The buildings and tracts of land situated on the north- 
west const of North America, or on the islands adja- 
cent to that continent, of which the subjects of his Britan- 
nic Majesty were dispossessed about the month of April, 1789, 
by a Spanish officer, shall be restored to the said British 


subjects.’’—Ist article Treaty of the Escurial, October 28, 1790; | 


Greenhow’s Proofs and Illustrations, page 467.” 


Article 2d provides, that ‘in case any of the | 
. © said respective subjects shall, since the same pe- 


} 
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‘riod, have been forcibly dispossessed of thei, 
* lands, &c., they shall be re-established in the pos- 
‘session thereof, or a just compensation shall be 
*‘ made,’’ &c. 

These articles, the application of which will he 
seen ina moment, are disregarded in our confident 
discussions, diplomatic and parliamentary. | 
constrained to ime them to areluctant notice. 

In ascertaining the precise character of Britis) 
rights, the point has been properly enough made, 
whether that nation ever had possession of any 
land at Nootka Sound. One would have thoueh 
that the acknowledgments in the treaty, of dispos- 
session by force, and the stipulations of the treaty 
for a reéstablishment in possession, were pregnant 
proofs of the fact of previous posse ssion, or at least 


ain 


| of acknowledgment by a previous owner, which 


would be good against that owner, and against all 
claiming under him. For the purpose of the argu- 
ment, it would matter litthe whether that posses; 





on 
preceded or followed the treaty—caused the treaty, 
or was caused by it. Did it exist? Elaborate 
arguments have been submitted here, the bent and 
purpose of which are to prove the negative. Au- 
thorities, some of them already well collected and 
introduced in the same order by Mr. Greenhow, 
(pages 257, 258,) are vouched to sustain the aren- 
ment. 

I will not dwell upon the insufficient character 
and sources of the assertions which have been 
vouched, although it would go far to affect the 
validity of them. ‘*A Captain Broughton, send- 
ine an officer into the cove for intelligence, who, 
with the use, perhaps, of his telescope, discovered, 
as he thought, that the former Spanish settlement 
was occupied by an Indian village! Rather im- 
perfect view, as the lawyers would term it, for the 
foundation of title, or for the destruction of ttle. 
Segur’s Historical Works are among the most 
agreeable productions of his day, but they are not 
always authentic pieces of evidence. The * polit- 
ical picture”’ which is quoted, may be as much of 
a fancy sketch as some portions of the Campairn in 
2ussia are said to be. Neither Segur’s Works nor 
Belsham’s Partisan History are satisfactory proofs, 
especially of events not bearing on the great politi 
cal events which they profess to record. The 
preparations for war resounded through several 
kingdoms of Europe. The treaty was dignified 
by a birth and baptism at the Escurial. Noblemen 
were its sponsors—Lord Fitzherbert on the one 
side, and Count Florida Blanca on the other. ‘The 
scene and the persons of the drama were alike dis- 
tinguished. An obseure act of redelivery of pos- 
session, nearly five years afterwards, at a remote 
corner of the globe—distant almost by its vast e1r- 


 cumference—might well have escaped the attention 
them with their own. Although claiming the merit || 


of even more faithful historians. While gentlemen 
have been engaged in an unprofitable search tor 
negative testimony, their researches have not led 
to any of a positive character. Iam gatified in 
being able to accommodate them; and they will 


probably admit, as well from the appropriate de- 


partment of knowledge in which it is found, as 


from its direct and affirmative nature, that it goes 


far to scttle the particular question. It will account, 
too, for the Lieutenant Pierce, of the marines, 
though by a somewhat distorted name. In the 
“'Tyaités de Paix entre les Puissances de |’Eu- 
rope,”? of M. de Koch, the facts are distinttly and 
fully related in the 24th chapter, which is devo d 
to the history of the “ Traité de VEscurial entre 
I’Espagne et la Grande Bretagne du 28 Octobre, 
1790:”" 
«“ L’execution de la convention du 28 Octobre, 1790. 
P , 1 aot 
(thus the author concludes his history ofan eventful negott 
ation and its consequences, which prevented a bloody wat 
between two great Buropean Powers, and fixed for a period 
the attention of all the maritime Powers of Europe ) 
“ eprouva, au reste, des difficultés quila retarderent jusqu 
au 1795. Elles furent terminées le 23 Mars de cette an 
née, sur les lieux mémes par le brigadier Espagnol Alava 


| et le lieutenant Anglois Poara,”? (this is the desired Mr. 
| Pieree,) “ qui enchangérent des déclarations dans le golte 


de Nootka méme ; aprés que le fort Espagnol fut rasé, les 


| Espagnol’s embarqueérent, et le pavillon Anglois y fut plante 


en signe de possession.”’ 

The symbol and the act went together. They 
are in speeches and correspondence overlooked. 
This event, it will be observed, took place in 
March, 1795. The “ very curious original Span- 
ish manuscript found in the Library of Congress, 
and entitled ‘Confidential Instructions for the King- 


| dom of New Spain,’ drawn up by Count Gigé- 
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wentieman from Indiana says * we can hardly have 
anything more conclusive,’’ as to an event that is 
not suggested to have occurred until some nine 
months afterwards. 'The whole error of the argu- 
ment is one of chronology. 


eution, Which was merely delayed for between 
four and five years, is supposed never to have taken 
lace. One of the passages quoted, however, de- 
claves that “a royal determination has been re- 
‘eeived for the abandonment of Nootka, to which 


‘service I have,’ says Gigédo, “in consequence | 
‘of the death of the former commissioner, assigned | 


‘ Brigadier Don Jose Manuelde Mlava,’’ &c. Accord- 
inzly, Koch’s valuable work tells us that, on the 
ox March, 1795, the difficulties were terminated 
on the spot ** par le brigadier Espagnol Mlava,”’ the 
very officer appointed for the purpose by Count 


Gigédo on the 30th June, 1794, one week less than | 


nine months previously. It is a most curious cir- 
cumstance that this authentic piece of history 
should be entirely unknown to Mr. Buchanan, 
who asserts that no sufficient evidence has been 
adduced that either Nootka Sound or any other 
spot upon the coast was ever actually surrendered 
by Spain to Great Britain. ‘The * curious manu- 
script” is noticed by Mr. Greenhow, as presented 
by General ‘Tornel. 

‘England thus shows a possession—small, indeed, 
and not perhaps intended for all the purposes of 
permanent residence; sul settlement, oceupaney— 
pedis positio—while it lasted; something more than 


mere preliminary or inchoate right, founded on || 
“1 ha | 
discovery, and susceptible of being done away by 


non-user or neglect; In its history not unlike that 
of Astoria In relation to ourselves. Both were 


possessed, dispossessed, and by treaty restored, | 


and afterwards neglected or abandoned. It would 
not be easy In any of these particulars to draw a 
distinction between them. In one respect Nootka 
has a decided advantage—that its rival colony of 
(storia, previously to the act of dispossession b 
the Racoon sloop of war, Ist December, 1813, had 
heen sold, with all its stores of peltries, to a char- 
tered company of the capturing nation. This cap- 
ture by Britons of British property was like the 
purchase from the condemned culprit of his body 
by the surgeon—a bite—because he 
hanged in chains, 

‘The fact of British possession at Nootka threat- 
ens no such evils as have been intimated. Look 
at your map. Mr. Greenhow’s has not each sep- 
arate degree marked, although the eye can sufli- 
ciently well discriminate its position. On Mofras’s 
map every degree is numbered. Nootka is about 
midway between 49° and 50°. The southern 
Strais of Juan de Fuca, the great entrance to Ad- 
miralty Inlet, that capacious inlet itself, and all 
the appertaining waters, are south of Nootka. An 
arrangement upon the basis of 49° would secure 
to us the benefit of the whole of them. 

Ifa possession at Nootka Sound gives a south- 
ern indication of British color of right as early as 
l7sS at least, (Greenhow, page 290,) the trading 
establishment of Simon Frazer in 1806, on what 
is called “ Frazer’s Lake,’’ in the 54th degree of 
latitude, and different posts, which in 1808 receiv- 
ed the name of New Caledonia, in the same re- 
gion, mark the position of no dissimilar claims to 
the north. ‘The Nootka restoration derives addi- 
tional importance from the fact that it was a recog- 
nition, by both Governments that were parties to 
it, of the original possession taken by John Meares 
in 178s. ‘This was several years after its discovery 
on the Sth of August, 1774, under the parallel of 
49° 40’, by Juan Perez, who gave it the name of 
Port San Lorenzo, which, four years afterwards, 


was changed by Captain Cook to King George’s, | 


or Noolka Sound. That original act of possession 


by Meares was at first perhaps equivocal, for two | 


reasons: first, because Meares, though a British 
subject, sailed under Portuguese colors; secondly, 
because his establishment may have been designed 
for a womens and occasional purpose. The 
subsequent ratification by his Government takes 
away from it all ambiguity, identifies upon set- 
tled principles the sovereignty with the first pro- 
ceeding, and gives something like permanency 
and definite effect to the whole. It is impossible 


to treat with disrespect so grave, so well authen- | 


ticated, so available a transaction. 


: . * , } 
&c., is “dated June 30, 1794.”’ Yet the 
| kenzie was the author. 
| ocean. 


y. The convention it- | 
self having taken place in the year 1790, its exe- || 


vas to be| 


from similar sources. 


Connected with these important circumstances 
is the series of events of which Alexander Mac- 
Twice did he traverse 
this before unexplored region all the way to the 
His first expedition was in 1789, but was 


| confined in its progress to the now Russian pos- 


sessions. ‘The second, in 1792-93, thirteen or 
fourteen years before the parallel exploration of 
Lewis and Clarke, went directly through the dis- 
puted territory. The river which he floated down 
for two hundred and fifty miles (then called by the 


| Indians the Tacoutehee-Tessee—at present, by 


everybody, Frazer’s river) has its mouth in the 
Straits of Fuca, near to the 49th degree of latitude, 
but below it half a degree, by the blessing of Prov- 
idence. 

The two countries, England and America, rest 
their respective claims, for the most part, upen 
similar grounds. Lach asserts for itself re-discov- 
ery, exploration, additional exploration, and formal 


| but partial possession—and each must admit at 


least partial abandonment. 
Nootka Sound, discovered by Juan Perez, Au- 


| cust 9, 1774, was occupied by John Meares in 1788. 


His vessels were seized, and himself, it would 
seem, dispossessed by the Spamards in 1789, and 


| possession fully restored or given to the British in 


1795. 

The Straits of Fuca were perhaps discovered by 
Juan de Fuca in 1592; rediscovered by Captain 
Berkeley, in the British ship Imperial Eagle, in 
1787; and by John Meares in the following year; and 
completely surveyed by Vancouver and Broughton 
in 1792. 

The Columbia river was discovered by Heceta, 
August 15, 1775, and named * Assumption Inlet,” 
although the Mexican charts immediately ealled it 
Rio St. Roe. It was entered by Captain Gray, 
May 11, 1792, and was subsequently explored and 
surveyed toa much more considerable extent by 
Vancouver. 

Astoria was established in 1811, under the aus- 
pices of Mr. Astor, but with a company composed 
principally of British subjects. On the 16th of 
October, 1813, all its establishments, furs and stock 


| in hand, were sold to the British Northwest Com- 


pany, for about fifty-eight thousand dollars. Cap- 
tain Black, of the Racoon, British sloop-of-war, 
took possession on the Ist of December, 1813. On 
the 6th of October, 1818, the joint commissioners 
on the part of Great Britain, in pursuance of the 
treaty of peace, declared that they restored, and 


| Mr. Prevost declared that he accepted for the Uni- 


ted States, the settlement of Fort George. Things 
were placed, by this formal act, in the status anie 


bellum, 


Lewis and Clarke’s explorations were long sub- 
sequent to those of Alexander Mackenzie; and they 
were so fairly undertaken, with the kind assist- 
ance of the diplomatic representatives of other 
nations, that an advantage over other nations could 
searcely be claimed from them. Mr. Jefferson’s 
instructions to Captain Lewis, his former private 
secretary, look to broader and more philanthropic 
objects. Such as they were, they were followed 
by no acts of occupation for about thirty years. 
The first of such transactions are believed to have 
occurred in the year 1834. 

Mr. Buchanan is not quite sustained in the broad 
position assumed in his last letter, that this pro- 


| ceeding was * preparatory to the occupation of the 


territory by the United States;’’ nor is he entirely 
accurate in the assertion that Lewis and Clarke 


| *¢ first explored the Columbia from its sources to its 
| mouth.’’ 


While the plenipotentiaries of Great Britain have 
disclaimed fitle, in the proper sense of the word, 
they have most pertinaciously insisted upon claim 
of right. Once and again has the attempt been 
made to argue and urge them to a relinquishment 
of that right, and as often has the attempt signally 
failed. If on our side the word title has been used, 


and with it strong epithets implying an absence of 


obscurity or question, the difference has arisen 
from a different application of terms to precisely 
one and the same thing. Our claims are derived 
Without quarrelling about 
words, we should rather look at the thing, and see 


how far these exclusive pretensions can be main- 


tained. ; . 
The Spanish title, as it is called, might safely 


' be left with what has been so well said by Mr. 


The « ountry 1s greatly inde 


, ritory draine d by its Waters. 


' born in the year 1631. 
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Gallatin. After an abandonment of more than a 
hundred and seventy years, it could not be reenrd- 
ed as of great value, unless resuscitated with an 
impulse more than equal to that of its early vigor. 

ted to this experienced 
statesman for the letters he has recently published. 
His close connexion with the proceedings of a 
former day, on which nearly everything must rest, 
his clear intellect and far-reaching 


) 
} 
3) 


intelligence, 
have ¢ nabled him to shed valuable light from the 
bright sourees of an unfadine mind. 

Refuge at last is taken in the alleged discovery 
of the Columbia river by Captain Gray. Admit- 
ting, for the the argument, all that is 
claime d in point of frct for this revert al exploit, 1s 
priority, nationality, and desi ny, the 
remaiis—what Is its extent? The 
larly fiven,. 


sake of 


crreat obstac le 
answer ts famuil- 
A discovery of the mouth of a river 
we are constantly and confide ntly told extends the 
right which that circumstance confers to the ter 
A prin iple like this 
might pos ibly suit some of the rivers, as they are 
called, of the fine estuary which receives the wa 

ters of thi Susquehanna. They are broad inlets 
halfa dozen miles in leneth, and are merely bor 

rowed from the bay. Possibly you might hav 
found an inclination towards such a principle 
some Dutch legend or 


, 


in 
ltalian romanee, where a 
ereater prolongation is riven by nature to the lazy 
Scheldt or wandering Po. But to aseribe to a mo 
mentary looker-on of the inhosput ible debouche of 
the Mississippi, or even the capacious gulf which 
distinguishes the entranee of the Amazon, such 
extensive results, would be near akin to positive 
absurdity. It would only fall short of that Papal 
bull which © de nostra mera libertate,’’? drew a line 
from pole to pole in favor of their most Catholi 
Majesties. Where would such indefinite exten 
sion end? From the main river you would ase@nd 
all its tributary streams, thence caze with eloating 
appetite upon ¢ very mountain rill; and ify through 
the bases of the Stony Mountains, some dark eay 
ern sheds a modest drop from its obscure and 
benizhted bed on the eastern side of the virdle of 
the great West, which finds its way to Oregon, 
this will embrace, by the same vaeue hypothesis 
the land of the Missouri, the Missis ippl, and all 
the rivers of the continent. Lawyer after lawyer 
has built his argument upon this bold assumption. 
As with the irregular pronunciation of e¢ rian an- 
cient classical names, we might be bound to yield 
the principle to authority if it could be found. 
Where ts it? Hidden in the recesses of the ten- 
ple, with the mysterious worship of the Grand 
Lama of Thibet? Veiled like the prophet of Kho- 
rassan, to conceal his splendors from human vision 
Written, like laws of the Roman tyrant, on lofty 
pillars, beyond the reach of haman serutiny 

= nf? says the Secretary of State to the country 
and the world, ‘the discovery of the mouth of a 
‘river, followed up within reasonable time by the 


* first ¢ xploration both of its main channels and it 
‘branches, and appropriated by the first settle- 
‘ments on tts banks, do not constitute a title to the 
‘ territory drained by its waters in the nations pei 
‘forming these acts, then the principles consecra 
‘ted by the practice of civilized nations ever since 
‘the discovery of the New World, must have lost 
‘their force. ‘These principles were necessary to 
‘ preserve the peace of the world.”’ 

I will not repeat the facts already stated, or ask 
for an interpretation of * reasonable time,” “first 
exploration,’ and * first settlements,’ or submit 


_ to you the dilemma of draining by Frazer’s river, 


about the same time, in seeking to support what 
are called principles consecrated ever since the dis- 
covery of the New World. If there exist for par- 
ticular objects, and between particular powers, oc- 


. casional treaties with new clauses in them, those 


are voluntary acts, the influence of which begins 
and ends with the high contracting parties who 
made them. If there be such a principle—a sa- 
crep principle, necessary for the peace of nations, 
time-honored by the lapse of three hundred and 


| fifty-four years, according to the minute computa- 


tion of the Secretary, why has it escaped an au- 
thentie place in the records of a science which had 
no existence until after the discovery of the New 
World, towards the close of the fifteenth century ? 
Grotius, the father of the law of nations, wrote and 
died in the seventeenth century. Puffendorf was 
Barbeyrac lived and died 
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in the eiehteenth century, and Vattel’s firet edition 


is publushed within less than nine ty years from 
present day, and the last in the year 1844. His 
work is deservedly held in the highest esteem. — It 
exhibits, however, no trace of the doctrine assumed 
by you. On the contrary, such a pretension, by 
ich a nation would engross, as | maint un, a 
V eri , or, Vattel Says, a much vreater CX- 
te of territory than it 1 un ile to people or culti- 
vate, would be ** an absolute infrineement of the 
natural rights of men, and repugnant to the views of 
Nuture.’ Remember how extensive are the field 
‘ hit hy your ispiring clams would ruin. Th 
byrcle el i race to cover the circuim- 
ence of Carthage would be a pigmy illustration, 
Ad ult and d rous entrance, almost imper- 
coy le to the eye, and almost inaccessible to the 
dest keel, ves, it is said, initiate rights to a 
+) mn”, t rv,” an **entire rerion”’—in 
other word ,~ ton conuntry and a world, Will not 
ieXtravarant atte npts ¢ spose us to just com- 
tor hn overweenmng ambition, and tend to 
ort to charges which have been already 
i ) nat t One rentleman has extended 
I ( irms beyond the areticeircle, Anoth r, 
adel ited with the capa ious maw of his fat hero 
the happy emblem of ** masterly inactivity’? on the 
} of Shrewsbury—desires to swallow up the 
univel . The Seythan amba iors said to Alex- 
nder, ‘If your person were a uitic as your 
le es, the world would not contain you. With 
‘yourrighthand you would touch the east, and with 
‘your leftthe west,at the sametime. From Kurope 


‘you would lay hold on Asia, and from Asia you 
would seize Europe; and when at last you had 

lall mankind, you would wage war with 
‘stones and t , with rivers and wild beasts, and 
‘aptenipt to subdue Nature,’ 


Another description of title has been more than 


weret 


ree 


once reed on. Without arrogating any creat pre- 
tensions to knowledge of the law, in any of its 
varied revions, Lb conte myself } rofoundly unac- 
quainted with the law of destiny. It has no laws; 
it never hadthem. It wasin the dark forebodings 
of an ancient my thology SUPpPoOse d to be the inex- 
plicable doom of men and nations. Blind and ig- 
norant at all times, its decrees were for the most 
pra cruel and wicked. Side by side with the 
Furies. Alecto and her hateful sisters, the Fates, 
vensed eifts and sufferings with indiscrimina- 
hand. ‘hey appeared again in the halls of 
Odin, administering drafts of blood in eups of hu- 
ua Sita ‘They yielded to th beniznant Prov- 
ce of a better fate: and have been occ asionally 
vived ima national assembly, under the assumed 
yof a Goddess of Reason, or in another hem- 
i ere, seated in the car of Juegernaut. Never 
n id rs or votaries in the halls of 
\ pit i { | i! 
While invesueatine the merits of dispute d ques- 
t it sh { be our first endeavor to prevent in- 
terest and passion from inducing us to deceive our- 
Ives. We ve 1 tsin Oregon—rights which, 
atevery | wd, must beuapheld. But it is not by 
giving to them a pame ora charaeter beyond the ir 
true dese! that im their Integrity thie y are to be 


SPEE 


CH OF MR. WOODBRIDGE, 


OF MICHIGAN, 


In tue Senate, February 25, 1846, 

In support of the Bill **to apply certain alternate 
secuions of the public domain towards the com- 
pletion of works of internal improvement in the 
State of Michigan, and for other purposes.”’ 

Mhis bill had been reported to the Senate, and at an ¢ arly 
day it had been placed among its “special orders;*? but by 


t practical operation of the rules, precedence had been 
given to the resolutions concerning Oregon. Circumstances 
eceurred which rendered it very desirable that it should be 
theposed of without further delay; and it was proposed that 
it should be discussed, as opportunity might permit, during 
the short period allotted to the “morning business.’* It being 
noderstood that it should not be permitted to interfere with 
the pending discussion concerning Oregon, the Senate were 
pleased so to order, 


Che argument of Mr. W. was interrupted, as had been an- 
ticipated, by the recurrence of the “special orders,” and 
was delivered on different mornings. ] 


The bill having been read— 
Mr. WOODBRIDGE said: 
Mr. Preswent: The report which accompanies 


Internal Improvements in Michigan—Mr. Wo 


, poses. 


this bill contains an elaborated exposition of rea” 
sons urged in support of it. I had, in the bevin- 
ning, indulged the hope, that such an exposition 
would have obviated the necessity of further ex- 
planation. But I know how impossible it is for 
Senators to read all the voluminous reports to 
which their attention is called. 


I am admonished, 
too, by 


Senators of more ex} rience than myself, 
thata statement, however summary, of the grounds 
upon which the bill is sought to be sustained, will 
be appropriate, if not in lispensable. 

Lefore adverting to such grounds, I desire, very 
respec tfully, to call it to the recollection of Sena- 
tors, that this bill has, at three several sessions of 
Congress, received the sanction of the standing 
committees of the Senate to which it has been re- 
ferred; that it has twice passed the Senate, and 
twice has been reported upon favorably by stand- 
ing committees of the House, but, from its over- 
hurdened ealendar, never was reached there for 
It was in the winter of 1842-’3 that it 
was first referred to the Committee on Public Lands 

Senate. was, at that time, no Sena- 
tor from the Lake country upon that committee, 
and none particularly conversant with the wants 
or local interests of that region. Its chairman 
(Mr. Smith) was from the interior or southern 
part of Indiana; and all who were members of that 
Congress will recollect his untiring industry—his 
familiar aequaintanee with your land system—and 
the respect and confidence with which his opinions, 
relative to that system, were always received in the 
Senate. By that committee the whole subject was 
carefully and severely examined; and modifying 
the bill into the shape it now bears, it was unani- 
mously agreed to by that committee, and strongly 
recommended to the favor of the Senate. The 
several committees of the Senate which have sub- 
sequently acted upon the same subject and the 


final action. 
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same bill—though consisting of different members | 


and under entirely different organizations—have 
coneurred in the same result, and with like una- 
nimity have recommended the bill to the favorable 
consideration of the Senate. How far these facts 
may or ourht to commend it to the countenance 
of the Senate now, gentlemen of more experience 
here than I possess will judge. 


The first ground upon which I desire to rest the 


merits of this bill, consists in the proposition you 
have long ago sanctioned, viz: that the improve- 
ments contemplated by it react upon your interests 
in the adjacent domain; and impart, to that which 
is left, a value 
This is but the application, to a great fund of rev- 
enue, ofa most plain and simple principle of do- 
mestic economy. If you have upon your estate a 
piece of marshy ground, or a meadow which Is too 
wet, you open ditches through it, and the increased 
value of your crops soon compensates you for the 
expense of draining it. Do you own a large tract 
of land, deeply imbedded in the forest, which you 


desire to sell: you open avenues to it, that it may 


it could never otherwise attain. | 


he uncovered to view : you construct roads through | 


it, that purchasers may see—that its surplus prod- 
ucts may not become useless and decay in their 
eranaries. The principle is as familiar to your 
financiers and politicians as it is to men in the 
walks of private life. When Ohio was admitted 
into the Union, some forty years ago or more, five 
per cent. of the proceeds of the sales of the public 
| 


opening and construction of roads to and through 


domain within its limits were appropriated to the | 


it. Mr. Gallatin was greatly dissatisfied by this | 
restriction of the appropriation, and warmly soli- | 


cited that at least ten per cent. should be so ap- 
plied; and this, not because he loved Ohio, but 
because, as Secretary of the Treasury, he was 
trustee of this great fund; and his desire and duty 
was to render it as productive as was practicable. 
Hie very well knew that nothing could so much 
enhance its value, and render it available for the 


purposes of revenue, as to open roads and canals 


through it. His views on the subject are fully 
disclosed in his letter to Mr. Giles, chairman of 
the Senate committee to which the subject had 
been referred, and may be found in the State 
Papers. Afterwards, in his justly-celebrated re- 
port on the subject of roads and canals, he enforces 


the same views, and recommends that the first | 


twenty millions of the proceeds of the sales of the 

public lands be applied exclusively to such pur- 
. s 

I have pleasure in referring to another 
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authority in corroboration of the soundness of th, 
| proposition Ladvance, I allude to the policy pr 
sued by the State of Maine—a State whose cou, 
sels in all matters of revenue and true economy 
|are proverbially guided by caution, good s 
and wisdom. When that State came into the 
Union, the wild lands within it acerued to her— 
noi to you of the National Government—and 


y 


ns 


made early provision for their sale and settleme; 
She placed her wild lands in market at thirty o 
per acre, and allowed the purchaser to pay or 
work out the half of that price in construct). 


| roads through the township in which they wer 
This, virtually, gave half of all the lands sold to 
the purpose of constructing roads. But she was 
also aware that these very roads and settlen, 
rendered the rest of those Jands more valuable!— 
and upon that assumption she further provided 
that after a certain number of settlers (1 believe 
forty) should have purchased in any township, the 
residue of her public domain within it should not 
be sold for less than at the rate of sixty cents per 
acre. If this had been a mere fiscal operation, 
she could not have adopted a policy more judi- 
cious; for while she thus accelerated her sal 


es 


is 


and was conferring a public benefit upon the coun- 
try, she was at the same time reaping a pecuniary 
profit more than equal to all she gave! ‘That pub- 
lic works of the description contemplated in this 
| bill, tend to increase the value and the prosperity 
| of the whole country through which they pa 
there can be no doubt. The ratio of that increase, 
| it may not always be easy to determine. The 
| lateral extent, too, to which these beneficial in- 
fluences may reach, must depend upon many cir- 
cumstances. As to the quantum of this increase 
of value, you assumed in the case of Ohio, as long 
aro as in 1827-8, that it amounted to 100 per cent., 
if the land lie within five miles of the line of com- 
munication; and you accordingly raised the price 
| of the land reserved, as is provided in this bill, to 
double its previous price; and I am not aware that 
a single acre of that land remains undisposed of. 
In Indiana and Hlinois, on the other hand, you did 
| not raise the minimum price of the land reserved; 
but seemed rather to look, as your sufficient com- 
| pensation, for the comparatively small proportion 
of the lands you had granted, to the greatly accel- 
' erated sales of the vast amount which still remained 
your property throughout those States. The value 
| of your land, indeed, when considered as a source 
of revenue merely, must, after all, be deemed to 
consist principally in its certain and easy converti- 
bility into money, rather than in the difference of 
a few dollars, more or less, which it may be made 
to yield. Nor are the influences of a great work, 
like those contemplated by the bill, at all limited 
by the arbitrary line which you may establish, 
five miles distant on each side of the great lines of 
communication, to aid in the accomplishment of 
which, the bill provides. Leading along the base 
and through the very heart of Michigan, as these 
lines do, their beneficial influences cannot fail to 
extend far and wide over the fertile lands which 
constitute the whole of the interior of that penin- 
sula. Their soil consists, in general, of a deep 
vegetable deposite, resting upon a bed of clay; no 
permanently good roads can be constructed over 
them, except at a ruinous expense. These lines 
of communication, if completed, will fully over- 
come those difficulties, and open avenues for the 
transportation of the products to be obtained from 
them, scarcely less commodious than the most 
safely navigated rivers. 

My purpose thus far has been to show, that the 
appropriation contemplated by this bill—while it 
would confer an immeasurable benefit to the State— 
would draw after it no pecuniary loss to you. 

ut are you to consider this widely extended 
domain of yours, solely with reference to the precise 
amount of dollars and cents it may yield you? In 
settling a question like that before you, are there 
not other and broader and more elevated views 
which you will take of the matter? Sir, no people 
on earth were ever more severely pressed ry pe- 
|| cuniary difficulties, than the people of the United 
States were, in the time that intervened between 
the peace of 1783, and the period of the adoption 
of the Constitution! Men of less energy of mind 

|| and less stoutness of heart than those who consti- 





tuted the old Continental Congress, would have 
‘| shrunk, in despair, from under such a pressure- 
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T be y did no suc ahs sisi but with demons of pur- 
poses and steadiness of eye, they pierced through 
the gloom that surrounded them, and provided 
calmly for the destinies of that ay who at 
some future time should inhabit the great West! 

A reasonable amount of revenue they y doubtless 
expected to derive from the sales of their public 
iF nds; but this was but a second: ry consideration— 
with all their pecuniary perple xities, they never- 
theless looked forward to higher and nobler ob- 
jec The men of that old C ontine ntal Congress, 

‘sir, Were no small men, dealers in small matters, 
with sordid views. They were no * pedlars of 
wooden nutmegs;’’ nor were they of that class of 
philosophers who would put your whole public 
domain into an ** exhausted receiver,’’ that they 
might see how best they could extract from it 
the ! ‘Their purpose 


is. 


ereatest number of pennies! 
was to extend the fundamental principles of civil 
and religious liberty, which form the basis whereon 
these republics, their laws and constitutions, are 
erected; to fix and establish those principles, as 
the basis of all laws, constitutions, governments, 
which forever hereafter shall be formed in the said 
territory; to provide, also, for the establishment of 
States,’ &e., and ‘for their admission to a share 
inthe Federal councils, on an equal footing with the 
original States,’? &e.—Ord. of 1787. Their pur- 
pose then was to erect and foster and build up Re- 
publican States: States which, in the fulness of 
time, should be onnile free; equi ally independent, 
and equally prosperous, as the original States; and 
who, when admitted as co-equal members of the 
Union, should possess all the same attributes of 
power and of sovereignty, mutatis mutandis, as 
you, sir, of the Keystone State, possessed! Such 
were the purposes they avowed; and with that 
avowal, was combined ‘hei sir own guaranty, that 
the blessings of education, and the diffusion of 
knowledge, should be extended throughout those 
broad regions! 

It will not avail to say that to such considera- 
ions you need no longer pay regard. [ say it 
os all deference, sir, but you must pay reg: ard to 
them; for such w as the compact you entered into 
with all who should go and buy lands and settle 
there. It was for such purposes that Virginia ex- 
ecuted her deed of cession to you. To ‘build up 
those new States, and to lay broad the foundation 
of their prosperity, was the noble purpose of the 
cession—the munificent intention of the Congress 
of 1787. What is a State but its roads and canals, 
its public works, and all its institutions, as well as 
its people? And how better can they be fostered 
and built up and rendered prosperous than by 
works such as are conte mplated by the bill be fore 
you? But without refining upon this view of the 
subject, | persuade myself that gentlemen will de- 
sire so to exercise the high functions bestowed 
upon them here, in respect to this public domain, 
as will best advance purposes so beneficent, sanc- 
tioned as those purposes are by the deed of cession 
of Virginia, and in conformity as they are both 
with the ordinance of 1787 and with the great ob- 
jects set out in the preamble of your own Constitu- 
tion. To conciliate again, then, the favorable action 
of the Senate on this bill, i it seems to me that noth- 
ing further is requisite than that by consulting the 
maps, and looking at the great geographical and 
commercial points with which the great works pro- 
vided for in the bill connect themselves, you should 
feel persuaded that their importance is not over- 
estimated in the report which accompanies the bill, 
and that if completed, their direct and certain ten- 
dency will be to advance and secure those purposes 

to which allusion has been made. 

dut there are other considerations, quite distinct 
from such as have been suggested, entirely of a 
national character, and which go strongly to rec- 
ommend this bill. The navigation of the straits 
that connect Lake Erie with Lake Huron, as is 
well known, is not free from very serious impedi- 
ments. The voyage of some seven or eight hun- 
dred miles round the northern point of the penin- 
sula of Michilimackinac and down Lake Michigan 
is sometimes greatly protracted, and not unfre- 
quently attended by imminent danger. And it is 
material to remark, that during the winter, and for 
an average period of more than ‘five months in ever y 
year, that navigation is entirely closed by the se- 
verity of the cold. The importance, then, of an 


will be at once ciekesils 
road,”’ 
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The “Central R 
extending from Detroit 


ail- 


as it is called, to 


St. Joseph, which is near the extremity of Lake 


Michigan, if 
evils, and furnish 
much desired. 


completed, will obviate all these 
the means of conveyance 


Nor will it escape notice 


so 


. either, 


that this Central Railroad will not or furnish an 


avenue 
consin and beyond, 
the main line of communication throug 


merce between the boundless reg 
of 


more, 


| which ordinary prudence or 


to the immense domain y hold in Wis- 
but will neeessarily constitute 
rh whie h the 
rapidly-increasing com- 
ions of the north- 
west and the Atlantic cities and States must pass. 
It constitutes, indeed, but a link in that lone ehain 
communication by steam, passing through a 
multitude of States, and which extends from New 
York and Boston, from Philadelphia and Palti- 
to Chicago, and ultimately to the Lower 
Mississippi. ‘T hus constituting a medium through 
which the commerce between so many States must 
pass, it will stimulate the energies and enterprise 
of the country, and increase that commerce to an 
incalculable amount. Few persons, it is presumed, 
will now be found to doubt but that the commerce 
between the States is peculiarly entitled to the fos- 
tering care of the General Government. Since the 
first institution of that Government, the coasting 
trade, which is no other than the commerce be- 
tween the States, has enjoyed your ample protec- 
tion. The st: iain books of every session of Con- 
gress, from 1789 to the present period, bear ample 
testimony of the truth of the proposition. And it 
is not perceived why the same principle may not 
be properly applie d to cases like this before the 
Senate. 

But passing from this particular topic, which 
some gentlemen may consider debatable ground, 
to one about which there is probably less diversity 
of opinion, [ ask leave to say that the measures 
proposed by the bill, especi: uly that of completing 
the Central Railw: iy to Lake Michigan, would seem 
eminently called for, by a proper regard to the mil- 
itary defe nees of the country. On a former occa- 
sion, gentlemen have said that the defences 
your Atlantic frontiers are 


you 


already vast and most 


along 
not in that condition 

sagacity, though it 
were a time of profound peace, ou: cht to desire. 
This probably is so, sir. I do not rainsay it. But 
I venture, nevertheless. to say, that there is no 
part of your prolonged frontier so naked of de- 
fence, so hopelessly exposed to terrible destruction, 
if war should sudde nly break out, as that portion 
of it which extends from the upper extremity of 
Lake Erie, through the Straits of Detroit and St. 
Clair, and along the shores of Lake Huron and 
Lake Michigan. 

You are aware, sir, that the Lakes Superior, 
Michigan, and Huron, find their outlet into Lake 
Erie through the straits 1 have named. These 
straits are about one hundred miles long; and 
through them all the commerce of the upper lakes 
must pass and repass. You are also aware, sir, 
that at the junction of these straits with Lake Erie, 
and for iles above, the only practicable 


some mies 


| ship channel which there is, approaches very near 


} and the 


the British shore, and passes between that shore 
Sritish island of Bois-Blane. On this 
small island there are military works. Opposite 
to it is the British town of Amherstburg, where 
Fort Malden is. Between the two shores the dis- 
| tance is but a few hundred yards, not more, cer- 
tainly, than one quarter ofa mile. And precisely 
| here, up and ddéwn this channel, every large 
steamer, every sail vessel, bound to or from the 
upper lakes, must pass, or relinquish its voyage! 
And thus, all your vast commerce there, to the 
amount of unknown millions of dollars, is ‘subject 
to the humiliating necessity of passing "under the 
very guns of British batte ries! There can be no 
doubt, sir, that until you open a channel along the 
western shore, Fort Malden does and will, at this 
point, fully and entirely command the navigation 
of the straits ! 

At the outlet of Lake Huron, being the upper 
extremity of these straits, you have a stockade 
establishment called ‘* Fort Gratiot.’? This work 
was constructed towards the close of the last war. 
It is now in a condition of great dilapidation, and 
never did constitute a defence, e except against In- 

|dians and musketry. The position might fully 
command the navigation there. But immediately 
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lave, called Port Sarnia. Here, rumor says, mili- 
tary works are about to be constructed; and here 
terminates one of those military plank reads, the 
location and construction of which, throughout the 
upper province, have, during several years, so 
much oceupied the attention of the Canadian au- 
thorities. It leads about sixty miles, to the inte 
rior town of London, which is on the direct and 


short route to the head of Ont iTlo: 
their border trouble Ss, has col 
tary de pot for the provinces 
centration for the military 
ment. From thi point 
roads dive ree, and are exte 
ant and exposed points of 


and which, since 
tituted the great mili- 
d the point of 
hors Caovern- 
those admirable plank 
to all the im 
One of 


con- 


, an 
es of the 
s 


nded port 


your frontier. 


them leads to the shore of Lake Erie—one connects 
directly with Fort Malden—one of them terminates 
at Windsor, opposite the city of Detroit—one, as 


said, at Port Sarnia— 
Ing commercial town of Goderich, which ts al 
seventy miles u p from the outlet of Lake -Tluron. 


[have ind one at the flourish- 


rout 


‘And down either of them, any amount of military 
force might be thrown upon your frontier, almost 
with the velocity of steam. In addition to this, 
and quite in the interior, there is another line of 
communication, from Montreal, up the Ottawa, to 
Lake Simcoe, and thence to that deep bay of Lake 
Huron, called Lake Penetencuishene—a line of 
communication known to, and practised by, the 


creat Fur C ompany tri iuders, for nearly two centu- 
ries, and of which the enemy made most signal a 
fatal use during the last war. It was throug 
avenue that forces came to Lake Huron, and by a 
sudden coup de main, surprised and took your fort 


? 
na 
h that 


at Michilimackinac. lmproved, as this line of 
communication is, by the labor and expenditures 
which have been applied to it during these last few 


itcan now be made available for the 
portation of naval and mil tary Any 
amount. Imagine then,sir,if war should sudden- 
ly burst upon us, what would be the condition of 
the numerous villares, towns, and cities, which 
now adorn the shores of Lake Michigan all around. 
You have no vessel of force in those upper seas, 
and you have no facility for building any there. 
You have no navy- yard, and no naval depot in 
those re elons: and it would see ms sir, that you are 
not likely very soon to have any! It is no longer 
ago than w ithin a few di ys, thi wt your Secretar y 
of the Navy, in answer to your resolution ré qui- 
ring him to report to yousuch information as might 
remain in his departinent, conec rning the fitness of 
Grand River, or any other place round the coast of 
Michigan, for a naval depot, very dryly remarks 
to you, that he has no information on the subject; 
and that he cannot recommend the establishment of 
a naval depot there, hy an existing treaty 
arrangeme nt with Great Britain, each Government 
is limited to two vessels of force in all those seas; 
and therefore a naval depot there is not wanted ! 
the far-seeing Secretary ignorant of the facilities 
which the British establishment at Penetencui- 
shene presents for the building and fitting out of 
vessels of war; and that they already have two war 
steamers there? Is he ignorant that at Kingston, 
on another lake, that Government possesses a navy - 
yard not surpasse d Pe haps by any on the conti- 
nent, inany of those essential particulars, which 
in time of war give ssadetenia to such est tablish 
ments? Sir, | would commend the extraordinary 
prescie nee and wisdom of the profound reflections 
of your Secre tary, on this subject, to the researches 
and admiration of those more philosophic than [ 
am! You have no naval force there, then, and no 
facilities for building or equipping any. ‘The com- 
mercial marine, whose sails whiten those inland 
seas, is owned principally at Detroit, or below, an id 
will hardly avail you; and the more especially, as 
the first conse quence of a war will be hermetic ally 
to seal the narrow Straits of Detroit and St. Clair 
gainst all navigation. Iam not an alarmist, sir; 
I trust we will have no war for many years. But 
if it should come, on what would you rely, if St. 
Joseph, or Michigan City, or Chicago, were at- 
tacked by such a force, naval and military, as 
might easily be concentrated at the head of Lake 
Huron? On the hardy courage, you will say, of 
the gathered citizens of the neighboring countier. 
But how and when would they reach the point 
attacked ? 
There are, perhaps, some sixty thousand as 


years, trans- 


stores to 


because, 


Is 


overland conveyance across the peninsula by steam |! below, over the opposite shore, is the British vil- || brave men in Michigan as will be found elsewhere; 


eae = 
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but of what aval would they be to resist any sud- 
den attack upon the western, or any other remote 
1 the fronticr of that State? Separated by 
large tracts of your public domain, and with im- 
practicable roads between, how utterly unable 
would they be to repel a sudden inroad by a pow- 
erfal ene my ! bor the want of a road across the 
Diack Swamp, connecting Detroit with the interior 
of Ohio, you lost an entire province during the last 
war, by the conquest of the and besides | 
the diserace of a capitulation, the immense de- 
truction of private property, and the multitudes of 
ives sacrificed, it cost you, according to computa- 
ions T have seen, from twenty to thirty millions 
of money to remain it! 


momt on 


enemy; 


! 
t 
The lessons of so bitter 
‘ verience ought not to be disrerarded, It can- 
not be doubted, sir, the ss In modern 

ifure consists in the certainty and the rapidity 


secret of succes 


vith which military movements may be made, 
and laree military forces and stores may be con- 
centrated at particular and appropriate points, 


etther for offence or cle fi nee, You cannot convert 


\ wf 
‘ ‘ ‘ 


y town upon the border into a earrison town; 


id as you eannot, the best possible defence which 
you can devise, in addition to such as you may 
| rele ed to build long that exposed fronti« r, 18s 
to furnish every aid, every reasonable facility in 


your power, for the con truction of such works 
isthis bill provides for. If this central railway 
were finished, fifty thousand men could be trans- 
| ted aero the peninsula to the southern shore 
of Lake Michivan in a very few hours. If the 
uni were finished to Grand River, (at the mouth 


f which, if the bar of 


and at its entrance were 
removed, the largest fleet micht ride in safety,) 
heavy ordnance, and all the most bulky articles of 

; and of i aval COMSIrUCLION Thiet rht he cone 
veved rapidly, ifely, and cheaply. Look, sir, 
hy of the « ountry, see the connect- 


ie of those lines of interior communication with 
tha \t ntie States nd with the power and re- 

murees of the ereat States of Ohio and of Indiana, 
and T think you will not doubt but that, as an ap- 
propriate part of that “eeneral defence”? which 


this er eral (iove rhnment is bour d to provide for, 


they wil prove more eihicaciou 


alone that frontier 
than “an army with banne) 
hed ite havine been interrupted, and the 


tler being a 1 taken up for consideration on 


Vhursday, March 5, amone the morning business, 
Mir. Woopsrince resumed his areument: and, 
, t brief reeapitulation of the grounds previ- 
‘ yt 1 by him, as hereinbefore explained, 
proceeded as follows, viz:] 

When discussion was broken off by the 
Nees ty which existed that the Senate should 
to the ** spectal orders,’? IT was about to pre- 

tto you, sir, another and the last distinct pro- 
posi val had 3 itended to submit. "That propo- 

Te rding te the piritof the compact 
entered tte iween this Government and that of 
tie Sta , With the view to he r admission as a 
member of the Union—lookinge at her condition 
thie », aad afl rwards—seeiny the char cter and the 
value of that whiel , at your instance, she TaAve 
up and how far that whieh she received from 
you in return fell short of a fair equivalent—that 
State h in equitable and a t clam for all this 


bill purports to @rant, and more. 


1 had state dito you, that afte rmuch importunity 


and long waiting, you had finally admitted her in 
That by a census 


J Lary 5 1837. 7 tal en the very 
ving of her admission, 4t appeared that her } 


1OD- 
ulation exceeded 175,000, and that a current of 
then setting into the State at the 
] had stated to 
you that some three millions of dollars of the pub- 
lic cle prOSile 


engratbon wa 
rue of some 20,000 per annum. 
shad then rece nily, before, been sent 
fo moneyed imstitutions in the State, with direc- 
tions to loan it freely, that it might supply the 
wants of industry, and stimulate the enterprising 
commerce of the country. That multitudes of 
ephemeral and short-lived banks had sprung up in 
all directions, Inundating the country with their 
wr. tL stated that the new State had received 
er distributive share of the surplus revenues of 
he natton—that she * had money in both pockets” 

that all her cotlers were full—that everybody 
was rich—and that plethora was the disease of the 
times! JT made allusion to the policy pursued by 
her sister States; and especially to the canals and 
railroads which, with so great aid from you, were ! 





completed, or in rapid progress of completion, all 
about us. 
had been knocked off; and suddenly invested with 
an amplitude of power, to which she was not ac- 


eustomed—and made giddy by the prospects all | 
about—the future destinies of the young State | 
seemed as if in the palm of her own hand. Every- 


thing combined to allure her from the paths of 
pradence. Prosperity, sir, never thinks of re- 
verses; neither did we. 
the country, had become a passion, Roads were 
undertaken in all directions—school houses and 


churches, and temples of justice, and villages and | 


towns, were everywhere commenced; and taxes 


were levied, without measure and without stint. | 


Corps of scientific men were organized to explore 
the mineral and vegetable wealth of the country. 
A magnificent plan of canals and railroads, all 
over the peninsula, was devised—a plan worthy, 
perhaps, of the Empire State; but far, very far, 
beyond any means we could control for the pur- 
pose of finishing it. And to meet the exigency, 
and in an evil hour, we authorized the loan of five 
millions of dollars. 
short year, all these bright dreams began to pass 
away. Our money on hand had gone. The in- 
stalments due on our loan were no longer paid 
with punetuality, or, if paid, were paid in depre- 
ciated and depreciating paper. Contracts to a 
large amount had been entered into in the prosecu- 
tion of our public works. ‘Those public works, 
as yet, furnished no revenue. We had no State 
fund. Our only reliance was upon our system of 
direct taxation; and that had already come to be 
most onerously felt. In these cireumstances of 
embarrassment and gloom, ** we sat down to rea- 
son torether’’ touching the condition of our affairs; 


and in such an exigency, we were very naturally | 


and very properly led to review our relations with 
you; and thus they appeared to us: When we 
boueht your lands, and moved out to Michigan to 
settle upon and cultivate them, we felt assured, by 
your promises to us, that in the fulness of time 
we should be admitted into the Union “upon an 
equal footing, in all respects whatsoever, with the 
original States.?? We looked at that deed of ces- 
sion under which you claimed, and from which 
you deduced your title, and found there that the 
Commonwealth of Virginia, with a beneficence and 
wisdom infinitely to her honor, had seeured to 
us this high privilege, by making it a fundamental 
condition of her cession; and we were lawyers 
enough to know, or at least to presume, that as you 
had consented to take under her grant, you must 
hold subject to that condition. But we also knew 
that the Federal Constitution, being adopted, it con- 
trolled all other laws and contracts, so far, at least, 
as either to render void all such as conflicted with 
that Constitution, or else so to restrict or enlarge 
their terms, by construction, as that they should 
be conformable to, and consistent with such, the 
paramount law. We knew, too, that you had 
uniformly holden that the provisions of the 3d 
section of the 4th article of the Constitution implied 
a full recognition of your right to hold the propri- 
etary interest in all the public domain within any 
new State, as well after as before the admission of 
such new State into the Union. And our people 
felt no disposition to disturb that construction, nor 
to bring it into doubt; on the contrary, the con- 
vention which formed the State constitution ex- 


pressly conferred upon the State Legislature power | 


to enter into any compact with you, by which the 
State should utterly and forever give up all right, 
or pretence of right, to interfere with, or disturb, 


any and every disposition you might choose to | 


‘But further, that convention did not 
vo. It entered into no stipulation for the surren- 
der of that vital incident of sovereignty, the power 
of taxation—the power of coercing a fair and just 
contribution towards the support of Government— 
towards the development of the resources of the 
State, and especially towards the construction of 
roads and canals through every part of it; a power 
which, to that extent, every consideration of nat- 
ural justice seemed to demand. 
deemed it expedient—and perhaps you were right 


make of it. 


—to put this matter upon a more certain basis. | 
You required, peremptorily, that the right of tax- | 
ation, for every purpose, so far as regarded your || 
lands, should be relinquished utterly. Your pur- | 


The manacles of colonial dependence ! 


To. develop, rapidly, all | 
the latent beauties, and wealth, and resources of | 


But in a little more than one | 


| mfK.. 1... 546. 


| terms you prescribed, not only that the State 
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pose was to make such relinquishmenta condition 
of our admission. But you provided that ‘ he 
‘ subject of the waliiclenile, oa the interests which 
‘may be given to the said State therein, shal] he 
‘regulated by future action, between Conzres , 
‘on the part of the United States, and the said 
‘State or the authorities thereof.”’-—(L. L., 549. 
U.S. L., vol. 9, 378, June 15, 1836.) And on 
the 23d June, 1836, you made a formal offer of 
propositions to Michigan, for her acceptance 0; 
rejection; and, if she should accept them, you 
required such acceptance to be manifested by an 
ordinance, irrepealable, except by mutual consent, 
U.S. L., vol. 9,395.) You thus 
placed the whole matter upon the footing of a con- 
tract, for adequate consideration. You invited us 
to throw ourselves upon your sense of fair and |i}. 
eral justice. Wedidso. Our Legislature passed 
the ordinance you required. They stipulated, in the 


thorities should never interfere with your * pri- 
mary disposal’? of all proprietary interest in the 


, Vacant and waste lands within the State, but the V 


purported also to relinquish forever the right, for 
any and all purposes whatever, to levy any tax 
upon them. 

Now, sir, I do not seek to disturb the validity 
of this compact—this surrender of a great sover 
eien right, made for your pecuniary advantage— 
this bargain, which you yourselves have placed 


| upon the footing of a release for adequate consider- 


‘ine to it. 


ation. But desire rather to affirm the principle 
of that compact, by imparting to it that nm which 
it is most deficient—that most essential quality in 
all contracts, adequacy of consideration—no, not 
adequacy of consideration, but something approach- 
. Now, sir, what have you granted to 
Michigan as a compensation for that which, at 
your instance, she surrendered ? 
First, there are five sections of land for publi 
bene GINON cs 4 nde 6b 0) 00 45d. e e008 Byood Heres. 
There are seventy-two sections for salt 
spring land. .eeeseseeeeeereee ee AG,050  * 
49,280 << 

You also grant 5 per cent. of the net proceeds 
of such of your public lands within the State as 
you can, or may please, to sell. By the ‘Distri- 
bution act,’’? she gets also, in common with thie 
other new States, what that act distributes; and 
that is all. The honor of being constituted trustee 
of lands, reserved for purposes of education, | 
hold to be nothing. Such reservation and applica- 
tion you stipulated for, with every purchaser who 
ever bought of you within the State; you enter d 
into a covenant to stand seized of those reserves— 
for the uses designated—with every purchaser wlio 
ever bought of you an eighty-acre lot in Michi- 
ean. That stipulation and covenant constituted a 
part of'every contract of sale you ever consumma- 
ted there. 

Now, sir, what is all the State has received, 
compared with what, to the State, would have 
been the product of a fair and equal system of tax- 
ation? What is all this compared even with the 
increased value we have given to your domain, by 
the construction by us of roads and other lines of 
communication to and through your lands? Sir, 
there is no adequacy of consideration in it; none, 
sir! I ask that gentlemen may look, for a mo- 
ment, at the condition in which we were. Our 


| 175,000 inhabitants were scattered over the whole 


broad expanse of our peninsula. You at that time 
owned three-fourths or four-fifths of all the real 
estate within our limits. Between one farm and 
another, one village, one town, one city and anoth- 
er, there intervened large tracts, or small ones, of 
your wild, uncultivated land. It was useless, 
much worse than useless to us; for it broke the 


continuity of our settlements, and we could have 


But you, sir, || 


no intercourse, no social, commercial, nor political 
intercourse with one another; or else we must un- 
dertake the Herculean job of making roads to and 
through your lands, and without any contribution 
from you! We chose the latter alternative; or, 
rather, that alternative forced itself upon us. And 
we were, consequently, borne down by an amount 


‘of self-inflicted taxation, that is far, I think, be- 


yond precedent in any of the States of the Union! 
But I do not desire to dwell upon such a picture. 
I will then briefly remark, that official evidence 
exists to show that in one county—the largest 
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county in the State, (i. e. the county in which the 
greatest quantity of land had become individual 
property )—our tax for a single year, and for the 
purposes of roads alone, exceeded the rate of 5 per 
cent. on the original cost of every eighty-acre lot | 
within it. There is official evidence here to show, | 
that after that pecuniary pressure which had scat- 
tered so many victims all over the continent had 
been felt by us, and when, consequently, every 
effort was made to reduce our expenditures, and 
to nurse all our peeuniary means, the average an- 
nual tax over the whole State, of every uncultiva- | 
ted eighty-aere lot (which, by purchase from you, 
had become individual property) was 93 22 per 
lot—equal to 3.22 per cent. upon the cost paid to 
you for it.* And I pray gentlemen to consider 
that if this rate of taxation had been applied to all 
lands alike throughout the State, your portion of 
that tax would have amounted to $1,200,000 per 
annum, and more—as may be at once and arith- 
metically demonstrated. Sir, it may appear to you 
extraordinary and unwarrantable that our taxes 
were so high. ‘The necessity that require d it is 
soon explained. The country was enurely new; 
there were no public works there; roads, public 
buildings, everything necessary for the public con- 
venience, were all yet to be begun, as well as | 
finished. The Government was to be sustained; 
and the accumulating interest upon our State debt 
was to be provided for. We had no source of | 
revenue but a direct tax; and three-fourths of the 
real estate, and more, was beyond the reach of 
taxation—for it was yours ! 

Sir, such was the disproportion between what | 
we surrendered, upon your requisition, and what 
we received from you in return. And such was 
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I have thus endeavored to show to you, sir, 
something of the embarrassments which surround 


| us—something of the sentuments of our people— 


, accorded to Michigan, in consideration of that rizht 


something of the sacrifices we have ineurred. And 
abating something for the indiscretion of youth 
and inexperience, in the commencement of our 
career, | have endeavored to show that our condi- 
tion, in these respects, is attributable ¢ mphatically 
to the fact, that some three-furrths or more of all 
the real property within the State has been, by 
your legislation, and our concession, withdrawn 
from all fair and proportionate contribution to- 
wards the support of the Government and the in- 
stitutions of the country. | have shown to you 
also, very conclusively, | think, that what you h 


ive 
| 
| 


' which is withholden from her, falls immeasurably 


short of a just equivalent. Lam not now going to 
bring into question your power of depriving us of 
so vital an element of sovereignty as the power, 
for such purpose, of taxation. Noram [ about to 
question the competency of a State of this Union 
to surrender, at your instance, any of its elements 
of power, the surrender of which is not expressly 
provided for by the Constitution itself. But this | 
say, that it can neither be right in itself, nor can it 
be in accordance with your just wishes, that a State 
of this Union should surrender—even tor your 


| pecuniary advantage—a right so necessary to its 


very existence, without something like an equiva- 


| lent, something received by way of commutation, 


our condition, and the condition to which we saw | 


ourselves approaching, within one short year after 
we were admitted into the Union. 
which we then took of our affairs, but one bright 


In the review | 


spot appeared through the universal gloom. ‘That | 


we saw in our relations with you. We knew it 
to be for your pecuniary intérest, that you should 


pose of constructing roads and opening canals to | 


and through it. 


We thought it necessary for the || 


purposes of that general defence which we sup- || 
posed to be the duty of this Government, in its | 


discretion, to provide for. We thought it due, in 
common justice, that you should defray some small 
portion of the expense of those public roads and 
other public works, without which your own prop- 
erty there would have been worth to you so very 
litile. 


And, especially, we saw the great dispro- | 


portion, the manifest inadequacy of consideration, | 


in what little we had received from you, for what 
had been withholden from us. And we sent on to 
you an exposition of our views, in this regard, in 
1838, and respectfully asked of you that you should 
extend to us the same policy you had extended to 
other of the new States. 


|} industry, and in that salient vigor of character waich they 


| 


‘That exposition is to be | 


which may indemnify it, at least in part, for the 
right given up, or prohibited ! 

Does it not accord, then, with the spirit of the 
compact which, upon your invitation, we entered 
Into; is it not due alike to our condition, and to 
your own sense of justice and honor, that you 
should accord to us all which this bill provides 
for? 

There is one other topic, sir, which, although it 
may seem to have but litthe bearing upon the mat- 
ter before you, I feel myself nevertheless con- 


attention of the Senate. I allude, sir, to that State 


|| Strained to press, for a few moments, upon the | 
apply portions of your public domain to the pur- | 


debt which weighs, like a mull-stone, so heavily | 


upon us. 
Within a short time after Michigan was admit- 


| ted as a State into the Union, its Legislature passed 
| an act, as L have already intimated, authorizing the | 


found among your archives. It is too long to read | 


here.] 


* Letler from the Auditor General to Governor Barry. 
AUDITOR GENERAL’S Orricr, 
; Detroit, October 10, 1842. 
Sir: Thave made such examinations of the returns for 
1840-41, of lands delinquent for taxes, as seem to be ealled 


for by the communication of the honorable William Wood- || tor its prosecution. 


bridge, submitted to this department. And the average tax 


lor State, county, township, highway, and school purposes, | 


on each unimproved 80-acre lot, is about $322. This isa 
much smaller tax than was assessed for former years, owing 
in part to the restrictions of the law of 1840, and partly to the 
lower valuations of the assessors. If anything further is 
Hecessary to meet the request referred to, it will be prompt- 
ly attended to. 

Most respectfully, your obedient servant, 


: C, G. HAMMOND, Auditor General. 
His Exeellency Georce Barry. 


Governor of the State to procure the loan of a sum 
not exceeding five millions of dollars, 


interests of the peninsula, the people of Michigan, according 
to the express terms Of that legislation, can demand, a a 
strictly legal rigut, no proportionate contribution tor any dis 
bursement itmay make in order to enhance the value or 
increase the productiveness of the whole, nor any adequate 
compensation for the deprivation of that right. And now, 
Without any fixed public revenue, and withoutany resources 
but such as they may seek for in their own intelligence and 


hope they may justly claim, the people of Michigan feel 


To facili- | 
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tate the attainment of the object, bonds were 
directed to be prepared, and from time to tme 
delivered, as the payments were respectively to be 
made. But in advance of such payments, their 
delivery was not authorized, By the law itself, 
any transfer of those bonds, for less than their 
nominal or par value, was expressly inhibited; and 
from the fiduciary character of the trust thus con- 
ferred upon the Governor, it was presumed that it 
would not be delegated to others. An agreement 
was, nevertheless, entered into by the 
with * the Morris Cana 


Ciovernor 
Land | : 
oft Nc W Jerse Vv. in 


sinking Company’ 
the spring of Tk3s, by which 
that company, in the characts rof**a the 


i 
State of Michiean,” upon a commi 
of 2! 


by a 


renis of 
| moor charee 
per cent., stuppulated to procure the loan, and 
stalments running into several years 
the money to be advanced. ‘The 
United States 


runuranty of the 
Bank of Pennsylvania bein 


given for the sum of three millions of dollars or 
more, and that of the Morris Canal and Bankn 

Company being taken for the rest, the bonds of the 
State were all most improvidently deliv doves 

Several hundred thousand dollars of the loan were 
advanced during that yvear,and in the rv of the 
Legislature paid out upon contracts for the pros- 
ecution of the works upon the lines of commun 
cation directed to be commenced. When durine 


the succeeding year (1839) the Leeislature con 
vened, and these arrangements with their sundry 
modifications were Jaid before that body, they did 
not prove sati sfactory; and if it had been pra ti abs] 

the whole of them would, | have no doubt, have 
been disafirmed. But the large sums of money 
which had, in the meantime, been received and pitid 
out, the State had no funds to replace. The bonds, 
too, were no longer within reach, and could not be 
reclaimed. By far the rreater portion of them, 
especially those which were delivered over to the 
United States Bank of Pennsylvania, were reputed 
to have been sent to Europe, and are supposed to 
have been hypothe ited by that bank as security 
upon its own debts there. "The Legislature, ther 

fore, after much consideration, could see no alter 

native but silent acquiescence. ‘The sum of the 
whole matter seems to be, that by the refusal o1 
inability of these banking institutions to meet then 
engagements, and by the depreciation of their pa- 
per rece ived, the State will have incurred the loss 
of some million and a half or more of dollars 
through the United States Bank of Pennsylvania, 
and of nearly a million by the defideation of the 
Morris Canal and Banking Company—i. e., if all 


| those bonds should be found in the hands of bona 


themselves called upon to dveide whether they will succumb |! 


to the difficulties Waich surround thet, and shrink from the 
boliness of the effort; or taking Counsel trom thicir own en 
ergy and spirit of enterprise, ¢ mulous Of the high character 
of their sister States, adopt a system of internal improve 
ments, which, however obviously indicated by the peculiar 


| necessities of their condition, cannot but seem entirely dis- 


| proportioned to their presently available means! 


| city of means, was it prudent and wise to adopt it? 


system ts ado} ted. 
made in its progress, and extensive contracts entered into 
With so few resources, with such pau- 


| people of Michigan trusted much, they have always trusted, 


| the National Councils. 


in the elevated liberality, in the wise and equal justice, ot 
They have looked to the immense 


fide holders, without notice. And now, sir, it is 
my misfortune to be obliged to say to you, that for 
some few years past the State has been utterly un 
able to pay the accruing interest upon those bonds 
‘The people of the State have taxed themselves to 
the uttermost of their ability to pay; nay, sir, far 
beyond their ability; and therefore itis that so vast 
a proportion of their lands has become liable to be 


‘| sold at public auction ! 


Such a | 
Great disbursements have already been 


sutthe | 


| disbursements Which have been made by the nation upon | 


| the Cumberland road. 


|| far-reaching policy? what more lasting testimonial of mag- 


Norr.—It will readily appear, by arithmetical computa- | 
tion, that if all the lands within the State were made subject || 


to taxation, the amount of tax aceruing upon the lands of 


the United States within the State, and taxed according to | 


the same ad valorem principle, would exceed $1,200,000 per 
annum, 4 


{ It was intended by Mr. W. to have read some portion of 
the legislative exposition alluded to above ; but being re- | 
stricted in time, and the document not being immediately at 
hand, it was omitted. Some of the concluding sentences of | 
it betng considered appropriate, are here inserted. (The 
whole may be found in Senate Doc. No. 364, 2d sess. 25th | 
( ongress.) After dwelling somewhat in detail upon the re- 
lations of the State with the General Government, the Legis- | 


lature proceeds to say: “ Placed, nolens volens, by the legis- 
lation of Congress - 
General Government, holding in unequal shares all the landed | 


» in the condition of joint tenant with the | 


nificent liberality towards those of the new States which are | 


What more striking evidence of its | 


benefited by it than that grand and enduring work exhibits? } 
+ And will that Government be less indulgent, less liberal, less | 
just, to a young and feeble State, strugghig yet with the dif. | 


ficulties and deep embarrassments which attended her ad 
mission into the Union ??? " * * * ° * 


« Will that Government be less conscious of the justice, less 


favorable to the success of the claim of Michigan for further | 
* 


aid, than it has been to other new States ??7 * 
«“ Surely it has not become the fixed and settled policy of the 


i) nation to extend to the rich and powerful State of the West 


benefits that are to be denied to her feeble and border sister. | 
“Since the new States may not come into the blessings | 


of the Union with all the same rights over the publie domain, 
and upon an equal footing in all respects whatsoever with 


the original States, surely that nation will not forget that | 


among those new States equality is justice; and surely it 
will not be forgotten that it much, very much, concerns its 
own honor to turnish, by permanent and appropriate public 


tion an adequate and sufficient military defence. 
review, then, of this whole matter,” &c, 


|| works, to this remote and frontier portion of this great na- | 
Upon a ! 


Sir, | know full well, and that people know full 


| well, to what imputations they subject themselves, 


and subject you, too, sir, by this unhappy defalea- 
tion! ‘Their consciousness of this, their deep sen- 
sibility in the matter, is sufficiently evinced by 
theirown acts. They have made the amende hon 


| orable; they have changed their constitution—they 


| What more could they do? 


have so altered their fundamental law, as that no 
Legislature of the State can negotiate another loan 
of money without a process as tardy and as well 
guarded a8 a change of the constitution itself, 
What one thing fur 
ther could they have done, which they have not 
done, to vindicate their honor, or to redeem their 
plighted faith? Was it indiscreet in us—was it 
arrogant folly to pursue the example set before .us 


| by our sister States, and undertake a work, which 


was beyond our means to accomplish ? Let it be 
so, sir. We have reaped the painful consequences 
of our indiscretion. The truth is brought home to 
us—a truth worthy of all remembrance, sir, that 
“The gods are just, and of our little vices 
Make instruments to scourge us.”’ 

And bitter, bitter has been the chastisement that 

scourge has inflicted. A chastisement which brought 


| with it no redeeming quality, which left behind it 


‘gold, which may receive our touch 


no magician’s wand) We cannot strike water 


from the flinty rock—we cannot turn that into 
What, then, 
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may wedo? Sir, the newspapers charge us with 


a de n to repudiate our 


know the people of Mich 


olemn engagements, I 


ran, sir, cnough to know, 


that go where you inay over this continent, or 
over the other, you Will in no country find a pop- 
ulation of agriculturists more intelligent, more in- 
tellectual even, or more honest, than the great body 
of the farme Michigan. And I do not think 
that you will find among them all, man, woman, 
or d, who would dare avow a sentiment so un- 
\ \ o ba ec. VW hy then shall it lye linputed 
to Mich ran, that ne would be cruilty of a wilful 
tion of her plighted faith ? Why shall it be 
charged agau Lher, an inte rral part of this great 
i n, thatshe would intentionally fasten this foul 
pon her escutcheon and your 3? ‘hat she, 

\ ¢ the nations of the earth have not yet ceased to 


onder and amazement at the splendor 


of your risu that she would thus cast your name 
wid rown, blackened and mutilated, down th 
( we ot dishonor. Sir, bspurn the heart- 
co i 

i cutlemen may ask, what have we to do 
wil this. Sir, you have everything to do with 

| xd, or for ¢ Michigan is an interral 

of this Uniren ier reputation is your reputa 
I Ll you cannot nf you would, separate your- 

{from the association. You have everything to 
do with it; for it is amply in your power to remove 
the evi that oppyre u 7 Let it hot be supposed, 

r, that I « me here a mendicant to upplieate 
your charity o, sir, Michigan will acknowlede 
ne ent as he , tii should thus abuse his place. 
But | come here, with ali the respect and ail the 
venerauon due to this jeate rnal Government, and 

k you so to admunister that public domain, which 
is in your hands, as shall give etlect to the pur 
poses for which it was granted to you 'y Virginia; 
t purposes contemplated and promises dby the or- 
dinance of J837, the purposes of the Constitution 
itself; and then you wall pa is bill. Lask you, 
when you take froma overeien State of this Union 
thatemimentdomain which was promised us, which 
the “orminal States ’ all have, and from which ts 
deduced ther htof taxation, that you give us some 
fuir and proportionate equivalent lor what you 
take. [ ask you, when we, not as a voluntary 
courtesy, but from necessity, by our own hard la- 
bor, double—treble—aqu idruple the value of your 
] 1, that you m ike to us some small compensa- 
t 1 jor What we have done. And 1 say to you, 

thatif our claim upon you be a just one, now— 

now is the time to recognise and allow it. 

Th li has been pending before Congress since 


the winter of [842-73. (wice it has pats ed the 
pon , und twice it has been reported favorably 
uoon im the House, but for final action was not 
r hed there. leeling that its provisions are war- 
riunted by 4} ice and sound policy, and knowing, 
tiiati irmed, the J would almost at once extri- 
cute the State from its deep embarrassments, its 
final passage has been look d for with great solici- 
tude and earnest hope. Bat, sir, it is now getting 
to be that sort of ** hope deferred that maketh the 


heart sick.”? The pecuni iry atiairs of the State 


have approached a « » Which. quires Its imme- 
diate action; and now, thercfore,is doubly import- 
ant that this bill { Every board of 
works of the State, for the four or five past years, 


however constituted with reference to the partly 
eurred in the 
if the great 
ie central railroad, were fin- 
destined termination on Lake 
would ec rtainly 


associations of its meniber 
Opliiton and m the declaratio le that 
work of the 
ished to its pomt of 
Michie 


enavie the State to meet 


1 
| 


State, tl 
in, its productive revenue 
its engagements, and pay 
ulmost 
towards the 


Interest, ‘The ellorts of the 
were 
pie tion of that work; 
the road have been applied to its extension 
and improvement, yet it has scarcely reached two- 
thirds of the But : revenues can 
lonver be so applied; for, from the 
they are solemnly pledged to the 
if they were adequate to the end 
view by the hypothecation, it would be 
butit is not so—the y fall immeasurably short 

And it is for the very reason that the road 
ot, and by any means now in the control of the 

, cannot be, carried to its western te rminus, 
that its revenues will be of litte avail. But the 
faith of the State is not the less pledged to make | 


Ws accrue 


mtate, thereiore, directed com- 


itself 
distance. those 
now ho 
January last, 
I» mndholders. 
hy id in 
' 
wells 
tat 
ot it. 
Is} 


Sy 


and although the revenues of 


Ist of 
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immediate provision for the great deficiency. I 
have ouly further to remark, sir, that if this bill 
pass into a law, | have warrant for saying, it will 
enable the State certainly, though not without se- 
vere economy and much good judgme nt, to pro- 
vide fully for it. If it do not pass into a law, Il see 
no alternative but a sale, at whatever sacrifice, of 
all the pub lic works of the State to creat 
and wealthy company , having means to finish and 
extend this road; thus leaving the travelling public 
to the tender mercies of a soulless corporation— 
leaving the shorn of its future means, its 
credit fats ay impaired, a - with pecuniary embar- 
rassment upon it, to which I can see no 
end, It is in these cir umati inces, Sir, that our Le- 
now convened. These circumstances 
have been fully placed before it; and | have no 
doubt but that it is, at the present moment, occu- 
pied in devising some project, if that be possible, 
which may enable it to meet this fearful crisis, in 
such manner as not to blight forever all hope of 
future prosperity. 


REMARKS OF MR. WOODBRIDGE, 


MICHIGAN, 


some 


State 
entail d 


rislature is 


OF 


In THE 1846. 

On the bill “to apply certain alternate sections of 
the pul lie lands towards the completion of cer- 
tain re s of internal improvements,’’ &c., in 
Michivar 
An ame ee nt restricting the State from dispo- 

sing of more than one-third of the land appropria- 

ted until the whole contemplated work should be 
finished, being propose : — 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE, remarked 
that the terms of the bill in this regard were pre- 
cisely suc h as had been adopted in all similar 
crants. None of the lands described in the bill 
could enure to the use of the State, unless the pro- 
jected works were completed in the manner, and 
Within the time, prescribed in the bill; and that 
whatsoever parts of the lands might, in the interim, 
be sold by the State, the State would be obliged to 
pay for in money to the United States, if the works 

should not thus have been completed. The pro- 
vision, then, as it stands, without the proposed 
amendment, protects sufficiently the interests of 
the United States; it furnishes all the guarantee this 

Government has ever before required of any other 

State; and he should regret extremely that in the 

of Michigan, a distinction so invidious, so 

re — hful, should now, for the first time, be in- 
sted upon. Besides, it must appear manifest that 
the amendment proposed would greatly lessen the 

usefulness of the propose d grant—if, indeed, it did 

not totally defeat the whole object of the bill. 

But p issing over this proposed amendment, and 
considering thatthe merits of the entire bill are 
fully the Senate, Mr. W. felt desirous to 
make comment upon the most promi- 
nent, at least, of the objections which have been 
urred avainst it. On the two or three last occa- 
sions, when it was before the Senate, its whole 
policy y was sought to be drawn into que stion. The 
relation in which I stand to the bill, Mr. W. pro- 
ceeded to say,) but more especially the vital influ- 
ence its provisions are calculated to exert upon the 
future welfare of the State from which I come, im- 


Senate, April 29, 


substance, 


case 


before 
some 


pose this duty upon me, I think, however desirous 


the Senate may be to close the discussion. But 
in performing this duty, I shall endeavor to re- 
not only that * brevity is the soul of wit,’’ 

but that here, and now, it 1s the soul of common 
too. 

I propose to confine my remarks principally to 
the views expressed, especially on a former occa- 
sion, by the honorable Senator from Connecticut, 
(Mr. Nines.] The elaborated and systematic 
manner in which that gentleman has presented 
those views, implies, I fear, a fixed disapprobation 
of the measures it But I yet persuade 
myself, that when he looks more close! ly, and at 
the foundations of the policy they are designed to 
enforce, he will no longer feel it his duty to con- 
tinue his hostility to those measures. 


member 


sense, 


propose s. 


But before entering into any consideration of | 


the grounds taken by the Senator from Connec- 
ticut, | desire briefly to allude to an objection of a 
different character which has been interposed. An 


jected to the bill, 


bill, exeept in a very inconsiderable de: gree; 
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a former a Ly, this subje ct was in discussion, ob. 
because, to a certain exte nt. 
provisions would tend to sulepdée the price of yo 
public lands; whereas his desire was to lessen’ tha 
price everywhere. How far it may consist w; 
the general good and with true policy to lower the 
pric e of your public lands, | do not now Propose 
to inquire. Such a question will probably be y) 
sented to the Senate in a distinct form for its an 
sideration during the present session. But assum. 
ing, for the purposes o of this argument, that such js 
your true policy, I de sire to say that from lapse , if 
time and a combination of circ umatasic es, the ob. 
jection has ceased to have weight in regard to this 
and 
in a few words, I will tell you why I think so, 
All persons conversant with the process of sett]iy 
a new country, know that emigrants seeking Jo ae 
tions for their new domicils are influenced prinei- 
pally by two considerations: first, the general 
aspect of the country and the fe rtility of its moa 
secondly the convenient accessibility of the trac 
they explore with reference to the rivers, roads, 
and canals running near or through them. So 
important is this last consideration, that when a ly 
leading road is directed to be laid out In a new 
country, it is almost sure to happen that crowds 
of emigrants will be found treading almost upon 
the heels of those appointed to survey it and 
the well-known purpose of securing to themselves 
such locations as may border upon it. Keeping 
in view this well-known custom, let it then a re- 
membered, sir, that this bill was pending here in 
1842; that it passed the Senate during that session; 
that every probability has continued to exist th 
it would ultimately pass both Houses and becon 
a law: and that this fact was as well econ in 
Michigan as here. From such fac ts, what conse- 
quences may be expected to result? I have made 
no inquiry on this subject—I have no personal 
knowledge as to the facts—yet I have not the 
smallest doubt but that alone the line of the rail- 
road, at least, some three-fourths of those lots 
which adjoin the road have become already so id. 
I was as fully persuaded of the probability of such 
a result at the commenceme - of this session, 
when I introduced this bill, as I am now. I re- 
tained the provision objected to, however, because 
I desired to be able to say that this bill is precisely 
like those this Senate has twice before passed 
upon; and that its provisions have been copied 
from laws you long ago passed in favor of Ohio. 
If, then, a great part of the lots bordering upon 
these works have been sold, and have become 
private property, little, comparatively, will remain 
upon which the proposed increase of pric e can 
operate. In some respects, this condition of things 
is to be regretted. If the bill should become a 
law, the State must content itself with landsa little 
further off. But this consolatory reflection will 
remain, viz: that the influences upon the price and 
value of land of such lines of communication across 
the peninsula will be restrained within no narrow 
no artificial, no ideal lines five miles off 
will limit the benefits that will result from them. 
Those benefits will extend not only over the whole 
broad surface of thé country through which t the y 
pass, but throughout the wider regions of public 
domain to which the y lead, and which spread over 
the vast territories beyond. 

Leaving this branch of the subject—which I ad- 
verted to, indeed, not so much from any peculiar 
force which the obje ction itself might be presumed 
to possess, as because the facts I have alluded to 
very strongly illustrate the influence which such 
roads and canals have in arresting the attention of 
purchasers, and in inducing the more certain and 

rapid sale of your lands—I proceed to consider the 
more grave, methodized, and elaborated objections 
of the Senator from Connecticut. 

In the review which he took of the matter, the 
Senator was pleased, first, to assume that the works 
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’ 


space; 


/ contemplated by the ‘bill were pure ‘ly local in their 


nature and influences, and in nowise tended to af- 


| fect the general interests: in other words, that they 


did not possess that nationality of character which 
of itself might give you cognizance of the subject. 
The correctness or incorrectness of such a proposi- 
tion can best be tested by a regard to the topogra- 
phy of the country to and through which they are 


| designed to run—to their connexion with the power 


| honorable Senator, not now in his seat, when, on || and resources of Ohio and Indiana on the one side, 
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and the relations they bear to the cities, States, and | 
countries beyond their western termini on the other. 
Accurate maps, sir—a knowledge of the location | 
of your people, and of the statistics of the country, 
tovether with some regard to the lessons of expe- 
rience, constitute far better criteria by which to 
form our judgment on this point than any abstract 
course of reasoning about it. And if these criteria 
do pot evince a sufficient nationality of character 
with reference to that commerce between the States 
which is committed exclusively to your fostering 
care to justify your action, they will at least be 
found quite worthy of consideration with reference 
to those national defences for which this Govern- 
ment is unquestionably bound to provide. On this 
branch of the subject it is not my desire to add to 
what I have already submitted to the Senate, espe- 
cially after the very appropriate xemarks of my 
collearue. But I venture, nevertheless, to call 
back to your recollection, sir, some incidents con- 
nected with the history of that region of country, 
from which may be deduced, I think, a very useful 
admonition. 

It is now fifty years ago that your power first 
bevan to be seen and felt towards the borders of 
your upper lakes. It is now fifty years ago that 
‘the western posts”’ (as they were called in the 
history of that period) were quietly delivered up 
to you. It will be precisely fifty years ‘On the 4th 
day of July next, when, for the first time, your 
banner of stars and stripes was unfurled, and waved 
proudly over the ramparts of the old fort at De- 
troit. But such a consummation was not effected 
without prolonged negotiations of stirring interest, 
which terminated in the British treaty of 1794. It 
was not effected, either without a severe, desperate, 
and prolonged struggle—full of blood, full ofagony. 
It was not brought about until flee of your armies 
had been annihilated with dreadful slaughter, nor 
until a third army, organized and disciplined under 
the eye of General Wayne, had broken the force, 
and humbled the proud spirit, of the powerful In- 
dian tribes of the old Northwestern Territory. 

Prior to that time, Detroit had been the commer- 
cial, and indeed the political capital of Upper Can- 
ada. The military force of the province was there; 
jis courts for the whole of the western district were 
holden there. Always before, and for a long time 
afier, its only social and commercial intercourse 
was with and through the Canadas; and to that 
point all the Canadian roads converged. 

But while every facility existed for intercommu- 
nication with the Canadas, none whatever, for very 
niany years, existed, except by water, for any in- 
tercourse between Detroit, or the villages and set- 


tlements of Michigan, and the interior of the Union, | 


On the land side they were cut off from you by im- 
passable swamps, or by an almost untrodden and 
impervious wilderness. Even so Jately as within 
the last thirty-seven years, your population in Ohio 
had progressed north very little, if any, beyond the 
town of Delaware; and was moving but slowly, if 
at all, from Cleveland west, towards Sandusky. 
‘The whole country, indeed, between Michigan and 
Cleveland on the east, and Delaware on the south, 
comprising the black swamp, was an entire wilder- 
ness, and almost the whole of it belonged still to the 
Indians. 

_ Thus isolated, the exposed situation of Detroit, 
in the event of any disturbance with Great Brit- 
aim, did not escape the vigilance of Mr. Jefferson, 
then the President of the United States. He saw 
the importance, with a view to the military defence 
of that remote frontier, of bringing it practically 
nearer to the strength and resources of Ohio by 
some inland communication. With that forecast 
which so greatly distinguished him, he directed 
negotiations therefore to be opened with those 
tribes of Indians who still owned the country. A 
treaty was accordingly concluded with them; and 
by its provisions you not only acquired a right of 
way for the permanent road which the treaty pro- 
vided for; but you acquired, too, without price, a 
large tract of land on each side of it. Among the 
last of the official acts of Mr. Jefferson, in the win- 
ter of 1808-’9, I believe, will be found his message, 
communicating to the House, the ratified treaty, 
the purpose he had in negotiating it, and an invo- 
cation of legislative action, in order to give effect 
to ts provisions. Unhappily, no immediate dis- 
position was made of the subject. Mr. Jefferson 
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ed to sleep. It slept until our political horizon 
became overcast, and it was problematical whether 
peace would be preserved. Then, in 1811, a law 
was passed directing the appointment of commis- 
sioners to explore the country, and to surve y and 
open the road, and for that purpose making an ap- 
propriation of money. But it was too late. The 
line of a road was indeed surveyed, and the forests 
along it in part cleared out; but Indian hostilities— 
the precursor of the coming war—had commenced. 
The fatigue parties of your slowly advancing 
armies afterwards did the rest; and the money ap- 
propriated soon vanished amidst the vast aggregate 
of disbursements for your northern and western 
campaigns, And this, sir, was the road which 
my colleague deseribed to you, as if it had heen 
literally paved with the fragments of your flour 
barrels and their seattered contents. It has been 
long since abandoned as a road, but its deserted 
site may yet be identified, I think, by the broken 
remnants of your gun-catriages and baggage-wag- 
ons, seattered thickly along its course, and by the 
yet mouldering skeletons of the horses and the 
oxen who perished in your service, remaining, as 
they were left, just visible above the surface of the 
mud and wet which destroyed them! 

It is the policy, sir, of some individuals to puta 
lock upon the stable after the horse is stolen! 
Acting in the philosophy of that maxim—and 
when peace had once more spread her blessings 
over the land, you remembered the admonition of 
Mr. Jefferson—and in 1823, some fifteen years 
after it was layd before Congress for its action, you 
carried into effect the treaty of Brownstown! You 
gave the land on either side of the route, from 
Sandusky to the Miami of the Lake, to the State 
of Ohio, upon the condition that she would eon- 
struct the road, and keep it in repair for a defined 
numberof years. She hasdoneso. She has most 
amply fulfilled her engagements; and you have now 
there a gravelled road, inferior only to your mag- 
nificent Cumberland road, over which your armies, 
if they were as numerous as those of Xerxes, 
might be transported without impediment or delay, 
and along which your mail coaches daily pass and 
repass with unimpeded velocity. 


Now, sir, I desire to say, that if this road, or 


one far inferior to it, had been constructed when 
Mr. Jefferson recommended that it should be done, 
Michigan never, never would have been in the 


hands of the enemy a conquered province! If | 


such a road had heen constructed, the waste of 
private property which ensued—the humiliation of 
defeat—the disgrace to your arms—the massacres 
of the River Raisin—the horrors of Fort Meigs— 
the conflagrations and the universal devastation 
consequent upon the delivery over of a whole, 
country, and its disarmed_and defenceless people, 
to the cruelties of a savage enemy, with whom ven- 
geance is a virlue, would never have blotted the 
pages of your history! But, passing by all these, 
and looking only at the dollar-and-cent aspect of 
the matter, how much, I desire to ask, do you 
think it cost you to regain that foothold in Michi- 
gan, Which was lost to you for the want of this 
road—which was lost to you by this miserable 
improvidence? Sir, more than twenty-five years 
ago, computations were made by men high in 
otlice, by which the expense of your northwestern 
campaigns was estimated at from twenty to thirty 
millions of dollars! Now, sir, as Detroit in 1812 
was to the interior of Ohio, so, in no small degree, 
are the towns and cities on the shore of Lake 
Michigan to Detroit, and to the eastern region of 


the peninsula now! Sir, I follow the parallel no | 


further; but I desire to ask, is there nothing of 
nationality in guarding—while it is yet time, and 


while it may be done so cheaply as with your un- | 


‘ ° vs » 
sold land there—against the possible repetition of a 
vatastrophe so horrible? Sir, I dismiss this branch 
of the subject 


But the honorable gentleman from Connecticut | 
objects to this bill, as if it were introductive of a | 


novelty; or else as if it sought to revive some 


explod d doctrine; and considering your public | 
domain as a source of revenue merely, and nothing 


more, he questions your constitutional competency 
to carry out its provisions. Now, whoever will 
trace your course through the statute book—from 
the foundation of the Government to the present 
time—will find that the bill seeks neither to intro- 
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one. It was certainly as early as in 1796 that this 
policy was first adopted. In 1802-"3, when Ohio 
be ime a State, you stipulate d that five per ce nt. 
of all the proceeds of the sales of your public lands 
should be applied to the purposes of making reads, 
A similar provision has been made in regard to the 
other new States, which have subsequently been 
admitted. Suchan application of money will not be 
deemed less obnoxious to objection than that of the 
land itself. Soon after, wagon roads were opent d 
in Ohio, under the auspices of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Gallatin, through different parts of 
your domain. ‘Thus early,in the times of General 
Washington and Mr. Jefferson, was the prineiple 
adopted and imbedded amone the foundations of 
your system, It has not been de parte dfrom. You 
have continued to apply your land and mene y too 


to the purposes of opening and constructing reads 
and canals to and through your publie domain, and 
of making grants to the States, to he applied to 


similar purposes. "The very provisions contained 
in this bill were carefully copied from acts you had 
passed in favorof Ohio and Indiana, in’ 1827 8, 
and 1830, by which you made large crants to those 
States. Nor have you at any time repudiate dl that 
policy. But the gentleman from Connectieut in- 
sists that all this is wrong—wrone in theory- 
wrong in practice ! The publie dom un, he insist le 
is placed in the hands of this Government asa fund 
of revenue merely—nothing more, nothing less. 
Well, sir, viewed in that light ently, is it not the 
part of wisdom to nurse that fund, and to resort to 
all such means as shall make it most productive ? 
Of what avail would it be asa fund of revenue, 
allow me to ask, wnless you make it conveniently 
accessible? Of what use is the fertility ef its soil. if 
its products be shut out from market? Of what 
consequence is it that your domain possesses health- 
fulness of climate or beauty of landscape, if its 
approa h be impracticable or difficult? Does the 
merchant think of disposing of his wares without 
opening his bales? Can large landed proprietors 
like you expect favorable sales of his acres if the y 
can neither be penetrated nor approached? Cer- 
tainly not, sir. And if your immense public do- 
main were placed in your hands solely as a fund 
of revenue, your desire and your duly would be so 
to administer it as May most certainly increase tts 
value, its convertibility, and its productiveness 
Sir, there is no novelty in this matter. You have 
always pursued this policy, and all experience 
affirms its wisdom. 

But the honorable eentleman says that this bill 
contains a principle by which you are to come in 
and pay State debts, and that that doctrine is an 
exploded one. No, sir; such is not my reading of 
this bill. Thatclause in the billto which the Sen- 
ator probably alludes, and the only one which 
could be tortured into the sense which he would 
rive to it, is the very first clause in it—‘* That 
there be granted,” &c., for ** the purpose of aid- 
ing,’’ &e., and **for the reimbursement of ex- 
penses incurred in extending and completing,” 
&e. Now, sir, this cannot be construed into an 
assumption of the State debt. It may be the pay- 
ment of a debt due to the State, if debt it be; but 
certajnly it is not the payment of a debt due by the 
State. The State has undertaken a work which 
she cannot complete without aid, but which, if 
completed, would greatly advance your interests; 
it would bring your acres into market; it would 
make them more sought after—more saleable. 
What she has done as regards you is a mere volun 
tary courtesy; it can give her no legal claim upon 
you. But insomuch as what she undertook—es- 
pecially if it be completed—would greatly advance 
your interests, you say to her, thatif she will go 
on and complete the work, you will convey to her 
certain of your lands, aaa she may sel] for the 
_ purpose of enabling her to complete the work and 
to reimburse her so far as it may go. But you 
make your whole grant dependent upon the finish- 
ing of the work. The grant is not only limited to 
this specific object, but it cannot be made to enure 
to the benefit of the State, unless the work be 
completed within the time you prescribe. Now, 
if this be paying any debt, it is a debt to the State, 
not of the State—a debt, too, for which you W il 
have received ample consideration. 

Sut the great ground of objection upon which 
the honorable gentleman rests—that which mani- 


went out of office. The whole matter was permit- |) duce any new principle, nor to revive an exploded |, festly has decisive influence with him—seems to 





es 
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your past lee 
ble partiality in favor of the new States. 


notion that this bill—the whole, indeed, of 
islation—evinces a most reprehensi- 


His in- 


petive sense of ju tice leads the Senator to feel— 
anid the entiment is worthy of erave considera- 
tion certainly—that as between the States, equality 
is equily, The basis of his arreument—his nuajor 
proposition—is, that by the spirit as well as the 
terms of your Constitution, all the States, as mem- 
bers of the Unton, are equal; and being equal in 


thik equal in right, and ¢ qual mn political power, 


I , 

they are, in the eye of the Constitution, (according 
' 

{ 


ocireumstances,) in equal proportion entitled to 


the aid, the protection, and, if you will, sir, to the 
fuvor of th patern | Grovernment. Sir, Jshall not 
contend amunst a proposition so fair; but pro- 

| to ure, has thie principle of it been Vio- 
lated The honorable ventleman cems to suppose 
thy t ha and he ecks to demonstrate ie and to 
‘ ish his eharere of partiality, fir t, by acount 
of your school sections! Now, a very great error 
preva On this stuiyect, sir, Itisa common opin 
\ I belreve, tl the school lands, amounting, as 
thy niiciman trom Connecticut says, in some in- 
tan io an enormous amount, are gratuitously 
‘ iweved to new ile Sir, Ido not 30 read my 
books atall. ‘Phere is no gratuity about it! This 
appropriation of section 16 was made in order to 
ecure an accelerated ue of your wild lands. 1 
do not say there were not other and hicher mo- 
fives; but this was one—an operative—an eflicient 
oO 


Land peculators, 


to miake le of their acre 


sir, adopt various ¢ xp dients 
kor example, they 
lay out anew city or town, in a central 
part of some large tract; they make a plan of it; 
it the width and course of the 


mreceiyye 


faery cle mnate Oo 


treets and the public grounds, Proper sites are 
a ienated for court-house . for chure he S, for 
hool houses, or for other public uses. ‘The whole 


looks handsomely on paper; and. the y get their 
plan recorded—perhiy eneraved., ‘Phe y make 
donations of a few lot ‘l'o a tavern-keeper one, 


to a blacksmith, to other useful mechanics } rhaps; 
but upon condition always that they come and 
build and live there. ‘They then advertise—with 

icient flourish, perhaps—their city lots for sale 
at $50, $60, or S100 per lot of a quarter of an acre 
each, sa nucleus, about which 
If the site of the 
new city be judiciously selected—if it be in the 
midst of a fertile country—if it possess commercial 


‘The pl we ber ome 


isy population soon crathers. 


or manufacturing advantages, the fortune of the 
propriet ris made, pe rhaps. But, suppose, after 

‘liner his lots, or part of them, impelled by gra: pp 
ing avarice, he should attempt to appropriate to his 
own use, or to sé ll, any of those lots or erounds 
desienated on his plan as for public uses, would 
he be 1M rmitted to do so? Certainly hot, sir. It 
would be a fraud upon every purchaser of every 
lot. tle would be holden to have dedicated thos 
srounds for the public uses designated. Chancery 
would enjoin him; and would decree that every 
user of every lot bought with his lot the priv- 


lieve, the ri 


prtnre hag 
rht to enjoy in perpetuity the advantages 
resulune trom such dedication. ‘That privile ro 
that right ed a partot the pure hase; 
a part of the subjyect-rmiattes of the contract of bar- 

in and sale. Well, sir, it is just so with those 


would be deen 


hool lots which eentlemen are pleased to sup- 
pose were gratuilo sly conveyed by you to the 
States! How are the facts, sir? Why, some 


xty years ago you were te rribly in debt: you were 
eastine all about you for means to reduce that debt. 
You had a laree amount of wild lands in the old 
Northwestern ‘Territory, W hich you wished to sell, 
ble you—in part—to payit. But, 

more than this: you wanted to extend your empire 
you desired to carry your flag to the shores of 
the great lakes—you desired to plant it on the 
banks of the distant Mississippi. You had stipu- 
lated, also, and you desired, to build up new States 
there—Stutes that should do honor to those prin- 
eiples of well-rerulated fre« dom, which your peo- 
nle had struggled so hard and through blood to 
But, more than all, perhaps, you also 
wished to throw up a barrier against those fero- 
savazes of the Northwest, who were wont, in 
convrezated masses, to pewnce Upon you with so 
fearful, with so terrific power! Savages, whose 
incursions so often brought terror, and dismay, 
ind arony, into the very heart of the old border 


thre ly {ter to ena 


establish. 


' 


States; and whose retreat, as many in your Key- | 


stone State still live to remember, was usually 
marked by one stream of fire and blood! 
could be persuaded to buy your land and settle in 
such a country? What inducement could you hold 
out sufficient to counterbalance the privations, the 
sutlerings, the hazards of a situation so fearful? It 


Sir, who | 


is fit we should regard the condition of that coun- | 


try and of your border States at that time. 
fit that we should remember what you promised, 
why you promised, and what you did, IT cannotgo 
inte detail; but I will say generally that, as early 
as 1785, you promised, by your public acts, that you 
would appropriate a large amount of these lands 
for the purposes of schools; that, by the articles of 
compact, contained in your ordinance of 1787, you 
azreed with all who would consent to move out and 


It is | 


settle there, that they and their posterity should | 
always he protect din the blessings of free repub- | 


lican institutions and government. You enumer- 
ated the rreat perenne iple sof awe l]-re vulated civil 
liberty, and all their most effective saferuards, and 
ruarantied them to all such as, taking you at your 
there. And among other of your stipulations you 
promised to them that * schools and the means of 
education shall forever be encouraged there.’’ And 
when, a few years after, you laid the broad foun- 
dations of your land system, you remembered this 
your plighted faith. You published to the world 
your terms of sale. You pledged your faith to all 
who should buy land of you in any surveyed 
township, that one-thirty-sixth part of it, viz: sec- 
tion No. 16—should forever afterwards be applied 
towards the support of schools. ‘These were your 
published and authenticated * conditions of sale.” 
W ith every purchaser of every eighty-acre lot, and 
his posterity after him, you entered into a solemn 
‘covenant to stand seized”? forever of that section 
No. 16 to the sole and only use indicated. 
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| sulted ? 


from the reach of the laxing power! 
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SENATR. 
useful the natural wealth of a country; of increas. 
ing its commerce, of facilitating the intercourse of 
its people, and of encouraging its agriculture, by 
the construction and establishment of roads, canals 
and railways. Nor do I know of any politica! 
right that draws afier it a correlative duty more im- 
perative! ‘To such ends all the resources of « very 
sovereign power must be holden subservient: ¢5 
such ends every species of property, and every 
subject of the Government, through the sover, ion 
power of taxation, ought to be made to contrilyyaye 
In just proportion. 

‘These wise, just, and proper purposes, Michieay 
has sought to accomplish. How has the effort 
In the exhaustion, alas, of our means— 
in the prostration of our hopes—in the humiliating 
and total failure of the undertaking! And why 
this failure? Because more than three-fourths of 
the real estate of the whole country is withdrawn 
PBeeause more 
than three-fourths of that property direetly bene- 
fited by these roads and public works of the coun- 


j |, try is beyond the reach of a fair proportionate and 
word, might be persuaded to seek their homes | 


This | 


usufructuary privilege and right in section 16 con- | 
stitute d a part of every contract of sale you ever 


entered into with every purchaser of every acre 
you have ever sold in any one of your surveyed 
townships there. It was a part of that for which 
every purchaser paid his money. And it was no 
more in your power to make any other disposition 
of that lot than it was to take from the purchaser 
the very patent he bad obtained from you. It is 
true, you afterwards affected to transfer these 
school lands to the States; but what passed by that 
transfer? Nothing, sir, but the naked title only, 
subject always to the use; and Lam not prepared 


to admit the competency of your doing even that. | 


According to the principle of the old statute of uses, 
the legal title would follow the use, and vest where 
the use vests. 


But certainly the transfer could | 


have done no more than to create a new trustee— | 
no more than to constitute of the State a trustee, | 


instead of the United States; but to the exclusive 
be ne fil always of the ** cestuy que use.’’ 
So much, sir, I had to say concerning these 


, school Jands. 


But the Senator from Connecticut reminds you 
that the new States have received some 500,000 
acres each of your lands under the distribution act. 
It is true, sir; and some of them much more. In- 
diana has received far more. So has Ohio. ‘T’'o 
Michigan has been assigned by the distribution act 
500,000 acres, to which, sir, may be added 3,200* 
acres for public buildings, a few sections for salt 
springs, and also the 5 per cent. upon such sales 
as you may be pleased to make. (That 5 per 
cent. camel think, during the last year, to 
about $1,000.) 
fairly set down to the debit of Michigan. And 
now, sir, what, at your instance, have we given in 
exchange for what we have received? 

Sir, how can I estimate the worth of all we have 
at your request given up? \ 
prosperity of a country by arithmetical rule? Can 
you thus aflix a value upon the happiness of a 
people in dollars and cents? Of all the rights that 
appertain to a sovereign and independent State, I 
know of none more indisputable, nor more vitally 


All this, and no more, may be | 


compulsive contribution! The expense of the 


| whole is thrown upon a fourth part, and that fourth 


part is staggering, sinking under the pres 
And thus it is, sir, that the most useful and legits- 
mate of al the powers of government are chained 
up. Your interdict is upon us; and a general paral- 
ysis threatens to overspread our land! 

It will bere membered, sir, that the point of the 
argument of the Senator from Connecticut is, that 
the States of this Union are intended to be co-equal 
in all things. No, sir; not inall things. One im- 
portant exception to the general proposition must, 
I think, for the moment, have escaped the vigilant 
recollection of the Senator. It is, I think, forty- 
six years ago, that you conveyed to the provident 
and wise State from which the Senator comes, some 
three or four millions of acres of land lying within 
the old Northwestern Territory. This large tract 
of land she received, either in gross violation of that 
equality of the States, of which the Senator speaks, 
or else, being waste, unseated Crown lands, she claim 
ed them as being within her original limits. She 
claimed them in virtue of that sovereign power which 
all the original States asserted; and which none of 
them having any such Crown lands within their 
limits, failed successfully to assert. But your Con- 
stitution, sir, while it sufficiently recognised the 
plenary power of the original States in this regard, 
contains, nevertheless, a provision inhibiting the 
exercise of that sovereign power on the partof the 
new States, which have grown up within the old 
Northwestern Territory; for to that effect you have 
always construed the third section of the fourth 
article of your Coustitution. And in that construc- 
tion, I desire to say, as I have already said, the 
people of Michigan have always and cheerfully a qui- 
esced. In so far, therefore, and especially because 
all the States, and the whole people of the United 
States have by their Constitution so decreed, the 
new States of the Northwestern Territory cannot 
be permitted to possess all the same rights of sov- 
ereignty the original States possessed. In that par- 
ticular, they are not, and cannot, be deemed to have 
been ‘admitted into the Union on the same footing 
with the original States, in all respects whatsoever.” 
But in all things else—in all things in which your 
Constitution has not, in the clearest terms, decreed 


re t 
tre 





| otherwise—I submit to you that the new States 


which have grown up within the old Northwestern 


| Territory, when, respectively, they come to be ad- 
| mitted into the Union, must be considered as entitled 


to demand that they should be so admitted, * with 
all the same rights of sovereiznty, freedom, and inde- 
pendence as the other States;’’ for such is not only 


| the manifest tenor and principle of the Constitution, 


Can you measure the | 


important, than that of uncovering and making | 





*In the Land Office reports this land granted for “ public 
buildings’? is erroneously stated to be 13,200; 10,000 had 


but such, also, are the express terms of that deed 
of cession of Virginia from which you deduce your 
title. You took under that deed of cession; you 
must hold per formam doni. If the wild and unap- 


| propriated lands within our limits, which you did 


been granted to build a new jail and court-house after the |! 
old ones were burned down in 1805, when the old town of | 


Detroit was totally consumed by fire. 


Tl was a grant to the 
tuwn and to the county. ant 


not think proper to sell before you suffered us to 
emerge from our condition of colonial dependance 
upon you, were deemed too valuable a boon to be 
parted with, did we come into the Union shorn 
also of the sovereign right of taxation? Did your 
Constitution take that from us also? Where, in 
that hallowed instrument, is to be found the clause 
which takes from a State its right of eminent do- 
main—its power, inseparable from sovereignty, of 
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taxing the lands that are within its limits for the 


beneficent purposes of government? What “ origi- 
nal State’? in this Union—what nation or people 
on earth—having sovereign powers, ever failed to 
exetcise that right in its discretion over every spe- 
cies of property which was within its limits? And 
if we of Michigan do not possess it, where is that 
principle of equality among the States to which the 
Senator so properly alluded? If we do not possess 
it, nor an equivalent for it, what becomes of the 
promise exacted from you in our behalf by Vir- 
sinia, as the condition of her grant—that you would 
build up republican States in the territory she ceded 
to you, and that those States, when admitted into 
the Union, should possess and exercise all those 
rights of sovereignty, freedom, and independence, 
which the original States possessed and exercised ? 

But, sir, it was not your purpose to bring us into 
the Union in so mutilated and infirm a condition. 
You looked with distrust, perhaps, to the action of 
young and inexperienced State legislators. You 
feared, perhaps, that in the exercise of their sov- 
ereign powers, they might tax your acres unjustly 
or capriciously. You have always, therefore, pre- 
ferred to commute with the new States, and to en- 
ter into compacts with them upon the footing of 
compensation, of equivalents. When, in 1836, 
vou offered us admission, but told us that we must 
not afterwards tax your land, you at the same time 
told us ‘that the subject of the public lands, and 
the interests of the said State therein; shall be reg- 
ulated by future action’? between you and the 
State. We were no diplomatists, sir; we knew 
nothing of the arts of diplomacy; but we thought 
you meant to deal kindly, and as a parent towards 
us; and that, in all fairness, you intended to grant to 
us something like an equivalent for that of which 
we were deprived. And when, in 1837, in your 
solemn legislative act, you said that * the State of 
Michigan shall be one, and is hereby declared to 
he one, of the United States of America, and ad- 
mitted into the Union onan equal footing with the 
original States in all respects whatever,’ we confi- 
dently believed that it was not your purpose to 
‘ palter with us in a double sense,” and while you 
** kept the word of promise to the ear, to break it 
to the hope.”’ 





THE TARIFF. 


SPEECH OF MR. NILES, 
OF CONNECTICUT, 


In rue Senate, July 20, 1846. 


The Bill to reduce the duties on Imports, and for 
other purposes, being under consideration— 

Mr. NILES said: 

Mr. Presipenr: Being, sir, so unfortunate as to 
differ from most of my friends on this side of the 
Chamber, on this great measure, and, perhaps, 
from some of my friends at home, it is due to my- 
self and to them, that I should assicn some of the 
reasons for my opinions, and for the vote which I 
may feel it my duty to give on this bill. 

In doing this, I am aware of the delicacy of my 


position, and of the embarrassment attending it, as |' 


in the discussion of this question, with that free- 
dom which 18 required to do justice to my opinions, 
1 may be in danger of treading on the toes of my 


friends on the one hand, and of getting into the | 


shoes of my opponents on the other. 

It will be my purpose, however, to avoid both, 
as far as I can, as it is not my wish to embarrass 
the action of any one. Opposed as I apparently am 


to many of my friends, it might be thoucht suffi- | 


cient for me to give a silent vote on this question; 
and such would have been the conclusion of my 
own mind, were it not that the bill before the Sen- 
ate is, In my judgment, a very extreme measure, 
containing novel and dangerous principles, and 
fraught, should it become a law, with the most 
serious and alarming consequences. I have a duty 
to discharge to my constituents, whose rights, in 
my judgment, are menaced by this bill, which 


cannot be yielded up t 
e ; 0 any personal or party con- 
siderations. : YP , oer, 


I had su 


tion and discussion of this subject for thirty years 


oe Halls, and in almost every way and form 
a, a and the enactment of numerous laws, 
ith the experience we have had of their opera- 


56 


pposed, Mr. President, that the agita- | 
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tion, had done something towards settling the prin- 
ciples of a tariff of revenue, and that little now re- 
mained to be done except to arrange and adjust its 
details. But in this, it seems, lL have been mis- 
taken, and that the experience of the past is lost 
ifnot upon the country, at least unon Co 
Instead of the principles of a tariff? bein 
and the extreme doctrines on the subject being 
narrowed down, it appears that the whole field of 
controversy is still open, and wider than ever; 
that new principles are introduced, more startling 
than any which have heen heretofore ady yeated: 
that the controversy is to be revived with more 
fierceness, and in a manner involvine deener in- 
terests, than at any time heretofore. Sir, I regret 
this, deeply regret it. 


’ 
Ifress 


’ 
r Sett ed, 


But I suppose the agitation 
must go on, sweeping over the country, and be- 
coming more violent as the interests involved have 
become more extensive and important. How blind 
to the lessons of experience! Have we not here- 
tofore witnessed, in the agitations of this subject, 
threatened resistance to the laws, if not danger to 
the Union? When shall we learn wisdom and mod- 
eration? When shall we become satisfied that the 
wounds of one extreme measure cannot be healed 
by another measure equally extreme in the oppo- 
site direction? My hopes of reaching a quiet 
haven after so longa voyage on this agitated ocean, 
almost sunk within me, when, at the commence- 
ment of the present session, T read the report from 
the Treasury Department. But even then I did 
not suppose that a bill so novel in its principles, 
so alarming in its consequences, So hostile to all 
the great interests of the country, could ever have 
found its way into this Chamber. My disappoint- 
ment has been great, my recrets beyond what I 
can express. a. : 

Mr. President, before I] proceed to examine the 
principles and details of this bill, both of which I 
intend to consider, I must be indulged in some 


preliminary observations. It seems to be supposed 


by some, that notwithstanding my disapproval of 


this bill, I might give it my support, because I am 
opposed to the act of 1842. This would depend in 
part upon the relative merits or demerits of the ex- 
isting and the proposed law. In this comparison, 
should the defects of the present and proposed law 
be found nearl¥ equal, I could not give the latter 
my support. I had no agency in passing the ex- 
isting law, and am in no way responsible for it; 
but should this bill become a law by my vote, it 
would be assuming aresponsibility that I am unwil- 
line to take upon me. ‘To get rid of one bad law 
by another bad law, is a principle of legislation 
that Tecan never act upon. I think the true course 
is, to let the old law remain, until it can be replaced 
by an act which will, in my judgment, be reason- 
ably satisfactory tothecountry. But,inmy opinion, 
this bill is in every respect more objectionable than 
the act of 1842, defective as that may be. That 
act embraces no new principles, and is defective 
only in its details, or some of its provisions. It is 
too highly protective in its character; its minimum 
principle is highly objectionable, and some of the 
specific duties are prohibitory, others nearly so, 
and the duties in some cases are the same ona 
low-priced article as on one of much greater value 
These are serious defects, and require to be reme- 
died. It must, however, be admitted, that that act 
has in some respects operated we I. That the 
country has been prosperous under it cannot be 
denied. Asa revenue measure, it has sueceeded 
beyond the expectations of its warmest friends. It 
has furnished an ample revenue, yet not more than 
was desirable, in the condition of the country, with 
a debt of ne arly 620,000,000. It has not only pro- 
duced a sufficient but a steady revenue; for during 
the three years it has been in operation, the revenue 
has varied less than $1,000,000. The imports also 
have exhibited great steadiness and uniformity. As 
a revenue measure, therefore, there is no occasion 
to change it, and especially at a time when the coun- 
try is involved in war. But if anything was to be 
done, the true course would have been a reason- 
able and equitable modification of the act of 1842. 
Had such a bill been prepared, I should cheerfully 
have given it my support. But this bill introduces 
new principles, it revolutionizés the whole system; 
and should it become a law, the effect of it no one 
can foresee. Itis at best but an experiment; and no 
one can tell what its practical operation will be, 


|) either on the revenue, or the great interests of the 
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country which will be brought within its influ- 
aa 

But it seems to be assumed that this is an Ad- 
Ministration measure, and that, as a friend of this 


} 


Administration there is an obligation on me to 


feive it my sup If this assumption ts correct, 
of the Administration, | ean 
only say that T regret it, profoundly regret it; as | 
fear it will prove dis 


port. 


if this is 


Lt measure 


' i 1) 
astrous to its authors, should 


it become a law. Flow has it happen d that 
this has become an \ddmiinistration menasure fF No 
Administration before ever assumed the responst- 


bility of hazarding tts popularity on a wvift ball. 
Neither General Jackson nor Mr. Van Buren ven- 
tured upon so ha taritl 
! various 


course. ‘The 
ted with 


rardous a 
isn deheate subject, connes the 


and diversified interests of the country, which are 


supposed to be somewhat in confliet in the ditfer- 
ent sections of the Union. And if the real or sup- 
posed interests of ditferent sections of the Union 
are in conflict, so far as they may be affected bya 
tart law, how can such a question be broueht 


within the provines of party ¢ Are not the opin 
ions of the Democrats of the North and of the 
Those 
indeed, 
Union in 
which the sentiments of the democracy are in per- 
fect harmony on the subject of the tari Tlow, 
then, can an Administation, supported by some 
States in every section of the Union, undertake to 


South greatly at variance on this question 
of the West may vary a shade trom either: 


there are scarcely two States i the 


control this question, without necessarily disatleet- 
ing a portion of its friends? If it attempts to sus- 
tain the views of one section, will it not come in 
conflict with those of another ? 

But if it was to attempt to se ttle this great ques- 
tion of domestic policy, it is clear that it eould 
only be done on the principle of a reasonable com- 
promise. Its pohey should be national, not see- 
tional; and the measure tt proposed should be mod- 
erate, avoiding the extreme doctrines 
Is this such a bill? Far from it. On the contrary, 
it is an extreme measure, b LN¢ d On new principle sy 
which, so far as I know, have never been recog- 
nised in any State in the Union, except it be South 
Carolina. The unqualified free -trade principles of 
this bill are substantially the same as those set up 
in the State referred to, in opposition to the tari! 
of 1828, and which produced that fearful aeitation 
and erisis that was arrested by the Compromise 
act of 1833. [have ever believed it inexpedient 
and wrong to make the adjustment of the tariffa 
party question. [tis making the great interests of 
the country the sport of political partisans, and ta 
rise or fall with the changing fortunes of the two 
great parties W hich control the political destinies of 
the country. This Administration has no truer 
or more disinterested friend than I am; I have sus- 
tained it. and will continue to sustain it; but on 
this question, | must say to the Administration, as 
Edmund Burke did to his constituents, the electors 
of Bristol: “ [ will maintain your interests against 
your opinions, with a constancy that becomes 
me.’ I will, if I can, save you from the conse- 
quences of a measure, which, in my judgment, can 
hardly fail of proving disastrous to you as well as 
the country. And why has the Administration 
broucht forward this measure? Is it assumed that 
the tariff question was one of the issues in the elec- 
tion of 1844? That that question was involved in 
that election, to a certain extent, may be admutted. 
But did that contest involve this bill, or the prin- 
ciples of this bill? Was that a question between 
the doctrines of free trade and the protective policy, 
so far as it is incident to revenue? Noone, | think, 
will hazard the assertion that it was. At the North 
the question was between an ultra protective tariff 
and a moderate protective system, incidental to 
revenue. It was a question, whether the tariff of 
1842 should stand as it is, or be modified so as to 
correct its prohibitory and high duties, and render 
it more consistent with all the great interests of the 
country. Is this a bill of that character? If I 
thought it was, it should have my. support. But 
| recard it as a bill based on the unqualified prin- 
ciples of free trade, and repudiating the entire pro- 
tective policy. That such is its real characte r, it 
is my purpose to endeavor to show, both in respect 
to its principles and details. 

Having, Mr. President, disposed of these pre- 
liminary questions, I now proceed to examine the 


on both sides. 


bill before the Senate in its general principles and 
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time 
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fided to 
t} Conners ot « tom-hoause officers. wh t the 


‘ o WILLS 


al 
upon private petitions, private claims, and other 


as em 


we y vod, Ihave no doul ve t appears to me, 
that the whole thi W mh mnce 1 otha k, 
sir, there is creat obiection to th vhole proceed 
ing. “The levying of taxes, in any way, | eve} 
been considered by our British anes s, and hy 
our American ancesto1 as involvine the vital 


liberty, and as belo: eM 
sentatives of the people. 
rarded , that the mays by 
called ship-money, occa- 
volution and civil war in * ese fle h 
a and the levying of a 
rave clorious Revo- 
h resulted in hs indepe ndence of this 


rimeiple 2 of exclusively 


epre So } lously 
been r 
rown of asmall tax, 
sioned a re 

! 
Coast he 
few cents tax on tea, 
Jution, wht 


Sovereign his 
‘toour 


great country. And so cautious were the framers 
‘ he Constitution, that they confined the orisi- 
’ of tax bills to the House of Representa- 
1 To the Senate, therefore, this power is de- 
1 yet the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, with the 


t 
iota councit ¢ nstituted Vy himst if. has pre © 


, both in its principles and details, 


except so far as the latter may have been modified 
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‘ommittee of Wa ans of the other 


ysand Me 


another re bill, and 


hould 


atives of 


There ts ison why a tax 
y a bill imposing duties on imports, § 
pared by the immediate Rey 
the people, Which is, that they affect 
, Which should’ be 

rly represented by those who are 


resent 


all classes 
and all interest ly and pro- 
to frame and 
done by a few 
none ‘of the 


wmist 


s could not be 
enting 
and perhaps equally 
It is rather un- 


repre 
country. 
them. 


of the 
irnorant and ree 


ntlere 


ardless of 


fortunate that a revenue bill, affecting all the com- 
hier , manufacturing, and navigating inte rests of 
t| North, should have been exelusively im_ the 
hands, in its preparation, of two southern planters; 

il that no one, so far as | know, from the States 
most mterested hould have been consulted on the 

I now proceed, Mr. President, to examine this 
hill in its eeneral principles and its details, and to 


ubject them to t test of those principles which 
were re nised by the fathers of our political 
chureh, and all who have adhered to the primitive 


faith of Democracy. 


I have already tated that the ceneral principles 


novel and dangerou in their con- 


he princi 
iW 


‘ ili faye 


equenees, They aret ples of free trade, 


\ 1 ft exclusion of all discrimination, as inci- 
dental to revenue, to favor the productions or in- 
dt y of the « ntry And in connexion with 
t} y is the prineiple ‘of ad valorem duties, never 
hefore introdu | ‘a ene ral rule of USS ssn ; 
duties. ‘These prineip are laid down and at- 
tenipted to he defended by the S eretary of the 
Tre ry, in his financial report at the commence- 
ment oft thre SESSION, ‘- if : si ‘retary comes for- 
ward with a new theory, which, it is said, ina 
certain quarter, none of his prea ‘essors ever had 
courage to advance. It certainly true, that none 
oft those who have pre eded him ever advoeated 

eh a theory: louit whet! er for want of courage, 


cannot be 
Dal- 


or want of confidence in its principles, 


\Ir. 


very doubtful. Neither Gallatin, Mr. 
las, Mr. Crawford, Mr. Ineham, or Mr. Wood- 
bury, por vy otl Democratic Secretary, ever 


to such doctrines. 


ation of the aneient and long- 


advocat ed or rave countenance 


TT} 
HIS 


report, in tmiut 


mce ex} loded philoso mihy, lays down certain ab- 
tract principles or categories, which are to control 
and reeulate the entire revenue and tar fi’ sy stem. 


The first principle ] , that ho more revenue should 
be raised than Is necessary to an economical ad- 
ministration of the Government. ‘To this rule all 


second 


rate 


will probably assent. The 
lowe st 


produce the | irae 


principle is, 
VY should be 
st amount of 


in all cases the of dut 


which will 


that there may 


revenues he dist riminations helow 
special rea 
fduty. ‘This is the 
the whole system, and it is 


this rate for revenue, and for sons some 


ics may be a Imit 
rovernine prineiy le of 
that it excludes all discrimination, as 
to revenue, to favor the products of the 
labor of the country, or to coun- 
other You 
are only to discriminate in the descending scale, 
and that for only. The maximum rate 
revenue duty, and the lowest point of rev- 
duty: and to dis below that, 
tainly cannot be for protection. It is but justice 
to the Secretary to state that he 

deny that there ought to be any dis- 
crimination for protection; but he nowhere asserts 
that there be: at d his principles certainly 
entirely exclude all discrimination for prot ction, 
as incidental to revenue. To discriminate in the 
descending seale, from the lowest rate which will 
produce the greatest amount of revenue, is to dis- 
protection. This is perfectly 
to reduce the duty, is to favor and in- 
crease importations to the injury of home produc- 
tions. The President, if I mistake not, 
about discriminations within the revenue standard. 
But what is the revenue standard? Can any one 
tell? Is it the rule laid down by the Secretary— 
the lowest rate of duty—which will produce ‘the 
rreatest amount of revenue? If this is the revenue 
st und urd, thi hn, as i } ave shown, there can be ho 
discrimination for protection within the revenue 
standard, as you can only discriminate by redu- 
cing the rate of duty, which will increase importa- 


tions at the expense of the home production. The 


tC d free 0 


apparent 
incident 
country, or the 
tervail the legislation of countries. 
revenue 
Is a 
enue 


criminate cer- 


does 


not, in 
express terms, 


should 


eriminate against 


} 


clear; for 


speaks 
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SENATE, 
true revenue standard is a rate of du ity which 
produce revenue, and a reasonable amount of res 
enue; but by no means the largest amount of rey 
nue, as that would be to favor the largest ano 
of importations. If there is any general prin 
to be adopted in arranging a tarift! of dut 
should be this: to ascertain what is the ay 
rate of duty required to produce the whole reve) 
lemanded for an economical administration of 
Government, and then to discrimimate 
rate for protection, and also to throw a heavi 
tax on luxuries, and below it, to lighten th. 
dens of taxation and to favor artic 
umption. bag pose the averac 
of duty for revenue to be 30 per cent., w 
said to be the case b Vy the Secrets ary of the T'y 
ury in 1845: the discrimination for protes tion n 
be above that rate, exce pt in respect to raw 
rials entering into the elements of manufac 
produ ts; and the discriminations below t] 
are for , or to lighten the 
tion. here are two rates of duties which may 
considered as protective—those above | the ave 
revenue standard, on articles interfe ring With t} 
produced in the country, and those below th: 


‘ 


UvoVe 


Ss of “ene 


universal cons 


revenue burdens of 


age rate, or admitted without duty , OD raw mate 
rials. ‘This presents the matter in a very 
light, and will enable us decide on the 


character of this bill. This is no theory, but is 
simply taking the facts of the case as the 

safe basis for arranging a system of reventie du 
with ineide ntal protection. But in res wd I 
stract theories, whether of free trade or 
not originating in the frets of the case, 
their s source in the actual condition of the country 
they are not only idle and 

but mise thie vous and dangerous. 
such 


pu rte 


HOt ds 


profitless specul 
Sir, | hold 
theories in utter contempt, as beneath 
recard of statesmen, and subve rsive of all so 
tion. There no theories, no cei 
principles on this subject, possessing the aut 
of universal truth, or universal application. A 
system of revenue, whether on free-trade pri 
‘tive principles, may ae 

proper for one country, and very unsuitabl 
another. Every country shoul 1 form and a 
revenue system ad: uppte d to the condition, pursi 
and interests of its own sg ass To adopt 
tem resting on any other basis, on any abst 
theory, is to disre card entire ly the interests of 
country, and to expose them to be sacrificed I 
is to Sport with the rights, the interests, and t 
labor of the people. ‘This sport, like the fable of 
the boys and the frogs, may be very a 
speculative theorists and speculative politic 
but it may be death to the er whose interes 


le gisla are 


ples or protec: Sultable 


reeabie to 


and emp oyments are crushed | it. Revenue 
laws should be adopted like all ee laws, not in 
pursuance of atheory, but by carefully examining 


the facts in every particular case of foes impos d, 
76 perceiving, so far as human sagacity ean do 

, aided by « expe rience, what is to be the practy | 
operation of the law, what are to be its effects and 
consequences, not only directly, but collaterally 
and indirectly. 

Will you confine your view only to the dire 
effect of a particular duty, which your Jaw im- 
This is merely to put a sum of money 
But the consequences of getting 


case 


poses? 
into the treasury. 
this money may be very mischievous, as, 1 
of a high duty on a raw material, it may 
down a large branch of industry, and deprive a 
laree number of persons of their employment 
Will not a wise and prudent legislator look at these 
consequences ? Will he not re card the m5 and if the 
injury is to be sesous, will he not inquire whi - 

the same revenue cannot be raised by a duty « 

some other article, not produce tive of such conse- 
Will he not perceive the folly or im- 


ne 


bres a 


que neces? 
policy of such a tax, viewed in regard to reven 
only? because, the persons thrown out of employ 
ment may have consumed other articles of impor- 
tation, on which a greater amount of revenue Was 
collected: so that what is gained by the tax on the 
raw material, will be lost, and perhaps twice the 
amount, on other importations. 

There is no other sound principle in impo 
duties on imports, but to make the burden of the 
tax as light as possible, and the effect and conse- 
quences of it as little injurious, or as beneficial as 
possible. That is, to do the least injury on the 
one hand, and the great consequential benefit on 


sing 
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the other, that is consistent with the object, 
which is to put a certain sum of money into the 
treasury. And this cannot be determined by any 
theory, but upon the facts applicable to every par- 
ticular duty imposed. This will be to do the least 
injury and the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber; which I believe, sir, is sound democracy. 
At any rate, itis sound legislation. How far these 
plain common-sense views are in harmony with 
shis bill. LE shall endeavor to show. I have thus far 
heen examining the theory of the free-trade princi- 
ples of the Secretary, on whieh this bill, as [ shall 
endeavor to make it appear, is founded, and not the 
bill its¢ If. 

There is one other general principle laid down 
by the Secretary, and which all will admit is ear- 
ried out in the bill. I allude to the uniform ad va- 
jorem principle. Why is this principle, for the 
first time, pressed upon us? Why are we called 
mn ata time like this, when the country is engaged 
in war, to change the whole revenue system, and 
enter upon an untried experiment ? In respect to 
the principle by which revenue is to be assessed, 
all must admit that the rule which is the most cer- 
iain, steady, and uniform, and least liable to eva- 
sion, isthe best. And who can doubt that specific 
duties, where the article admits of that principle, 
is the best, as combining most of these advantaves? 
it is best for revenue, and best to euard the home 
production; because the tax is steady and uniform. 
It does not vary with the change of commercial 
markets. The ad valorem principle is a mere sli- 
ding seale; not like the English corn Jaws, but on 

1 inverse principle. By the corn-law scale, the 
duty diminished as the price of the article increased 
The duty decreased as the price of wheat advanced, 
and increased as the price of wheat fell; and when 
it reached a certain point in the ascending scale, 
the duty ceased. But this sliding scale is the re- 
verse. The duty increases as the price of the arti- 
cle increases. ‘The duty is the highest when the 
price is the greatest and the people least able to 


pay it. When the price of the article is the high- 


est in foreign ports, the duty advances; and so far 
as it operates as a protection to home productions, 
the protection is greatest when it is least needed. 
On the other hand, when prices fall in foreign 
countries the duty is diminished, and affords the 
least protection when it is most required. To illus- 
trate this, take the article of iron, which has varied 
in price, in Wales, from three pounds sterling a 
ton, to twenty pounds. When at the former price, 
the duty at 30 per cent. would be twelve shillings; 
when worth twenty pounds the duty would be 
sixty shillings—five times as much. 

In periods of commercial activity and excite- 
ment prices advance, and at these periods importa- 
tions inerease, and the rate of duty on the article 
will likewise increase, and you will have an over- 
flowing treasury. Then comes a commercial re- 
Vulsion, and prices fall, and down comes your 
duties, and you have an empty treasury. Molas- 


Ses varies in price, at Havana and other places of 


export, from two cents a callon to twenty cents. 
lhirty per cent., at two cents a gallon, makes the 
duty six mills; and at twenty cents the duty will 
be six cents per gallon. A friend of mine, engaged 


in the West India trade, recently informed me that | 


he had had molasses given to him, without money 
and without price; he had been told to produce his 
casks, and they should be filled; and he said he 
liad imported molasses in that way. How would 
youapply your ad valorem principle to such a case, 
and what would the duty be? I think this would 
a poser to the advocates of the ad valorem sys- 
tem. But an article obtained so dog cheap, could 
well afford to bear aduty. A ton of iron, ora gal- 
lon of molasses, are as valuable for use when at the 
low price, as at the high; the one will make no 
more axes or hoes, and the other will sweeten no 
more gingerbread, at the high rate than at the low; 
yet your law will tax it six timés as much. Sugar, 
raisins, and all articles of merchandise, vary 50 per 
cent. in the places from whence they are exported, 
and your duties must fluctuate accordingly—rising 
and falling 50 per eent. What stability can there 
be in your financial system, with revenue laws rest- 
ing on such abasis?) We have always had some 
ad valorem duties; there are some articles which 


do not admit of specific duties; but specific duties . 


should be the general rule, and ad valorem duties 
the exceptions. 
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Another objection, Mr. President, to ad valorem 
duties is, the greater facilities they afford for frauds 
upon the revenue, which are at the same time a 
fraud upon the honest importer, and upon the man- 
ufacturer. The chairman of the Committee of Fi- 
nance [Mr. Lewis] has told us that no frauds have 
been proved, and that no one makes any complaint 
of frauds by false invoices but the manufacturers. 
And this statement is hazarded in the face of the 
fact that there is on our table a remonstrance, sign- 
ed by all the importers of Boston, sayine that if 
this law passes they must discontinue their busi- 
ness, as no honest importer could sustain a eom- 
petition with dishonest foreigners and the unseru- 
pulous importers among our own citizens. And 
as to frauds, the Senator from Maine | Mr. Evans] 
has shown that forty-seven cases of frauds were 
proved in our courts Some years since. But most 
of these frauds evidently eseape detection, as it is 
extremely difficult to obtain the proof to establish 
the fact. : That they have existed ¢ Xtepsively, no 
commercial man, acquainted with the subject, en- 
tertains adoubt. But Twill not pursue this objee- 
tion, as it was so fully gone into by the Senator 
from Maine. 

] will now proceed, Mr. President, to examine 
the details of this bill, and see how far it is framed 
upon the free-trade principles of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, as put forth in his report, and which 
I have already examined. The duties are not ar- 
ranged upon the horizontal principle of one circle, 
but upon several circles. ‘To decide whether this 
hill is framed on the principles of free trade, or the 
principle of incidental protection, we must first 
look at the extreme rates or classes, the hi rh rate Ss, 
and the lowest, and free rates. The hichest class 
are ata rate of 100 per cent. duty, consistine of 
spirits, anda few other articles. The seeond elass 
are at the rate of 40 per cent., and this embraces 
spices, fruits, and otherarticles, all of which, with 
one exception—tobacco, and the manufactures of 
tobacco—are articles not manufactured or produ ed 
in this country. [will now look at the class of 
free articles; and here we find but a single article, 
and that of little importance, (platina,) which is a 
raw material, or used in manufacturing. In the 
act of 1842, there isa large list of free articles, em- 
bracing dye stuffs, raw metals, and various raw 
articles used by the mechanies and manufacturers 
of the country. In the act of 1832, as modified by 
that of 1833, there is a much larger list of free ar- 
ticles: so laree, that, under those acts, one-half of 
the whole imports for several years were free of 
duty. This, of course, threw almost the whole 
duties upon what are called the protected articles, 
which interfered with home productions. This 
was undoubtedly wrong,and was carrying the pro- 
tective principle toan extreme length. But T have 
heard no complaint of the free list in the act of 7°42; 
and I would ask, why it is that so entire a change 
has been made in this respect? Why is it, that 
the raw materials used in the arts by our mechanics 
and manufacturers, which heretofore have been 
imported free of duty, are now to be subjected to 
duties? These articles are admitted free of duty in 
England and other manufacturing countries, not- 
withstanding their system of taxation is so heavy 
and burdensome. In Eneland, it is said, there are 
now several hundred articles imported free of duty. 

It is the policy of all nations, where the arts 
exist, to import raw materials free of duty. This 
has been an important feature in the policy of Sir 

Lobert Peel; and he has, within a few years, re- 

duced the duty on seven hundred and fifty articles; 
and entirely removed it from four hundred and 
thirty. Is nota tax on raw materials calculated to 
discourage rather than to encourage mechanical and 
manufacturing industry and products? Is it not 
subjecting our mechanics and artisans to disad- 
vantages and burdens to which those of England 
and other countries are not subject? Is it not, in 
fact, a tax on labor, and calculated to give an ad- 
vantage to foreign labor over American Jabor in 
our own markets? Whether this was the design 
or not, certainly such is the effect of the law. 
This is a very strange policy; a strange kind of 
protection to American industry. 

We see, then, that in the two highest classes of 
duties, and in the lowest, or free list, there is not 
only no protection, but the principle is reversed. 
In a system of incidental protection, the class 


i of the highest rate of duties are articles of the 
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deseription produced in the country; and the free 
list consists of raw materials used in the arts. In 
}, the two classes of highest duties are not 
produced in the country, exes pt tobaeco: and raw 
materials are notin the free list, but subject to 
duty. And why is tebacco made an exes ption, 
and protect dl by a higher rate of duty than any 


other artiele 


this bil 


Are tobaeceo and the manufactures 
of tobacco entitled to special favor? Vr they of 
ereater importance and utility than tron and wool- 
lens? Thisbill, str, has a stranve southern squint: 
It IS constantly squinting at cotton and tobacco. 
Perhap , slr, | am wrong in saying that this bill 
has no protective prin ipole in it: there are two ar 
ticles that are protects dd. tobaeeo and sardine na 


ky dof fi hy pres¢ rved Ine I. they pre protes ted, or e 


by a duty of forty, and the other by a duty of one 
hundred per eent. [It may therefore be supposed 
that if this bill should become a law, the sardine 
business will hereafter be flourishing. Well, sir, 
perhaps we should be thankful for small favors, 
and reyoice that all the Interests of the cour try are 
not aband vive |: tobac oO and SA dine sare ee rtainly 
well taken care of, and we may hope fora flourish- 


ine trade in them, and that will be better than 
nothing 

But, Mr. President, ] maintain that the true 
test by which we are to determine whether any 
tariff! bill contains any general principle of ines 
ce } tal protection, IS this: if it contamea that pri . 
( iple, the class ofarticles ¢ ymmonly ealled prote ct- 
ed articles, being of the de scription of like articles 
produced in the country, must be subject to a rate 
of duty above the eweneral averare rate of duty 
necessary to produce the requisite amount of rev- 
enue. If they are not above that rate, the duty is 
merely a revenue duty. We have, then, to inquire 
whatis that averare rate - and here, sir, we have the 
statement of the Secretary of the ‘Tre asury, thatin 
1845, it was 29.90 per cent, a fraction short of 30 
per cent, The highest class of protected articles in 
this bill, with the exception of tobaceo, is 30 per 
cent., the average rate of duties required for rev 
enue. Where, then, is your discrimination in 
favor of American productions and labor? As I 
have already stated, the discrimination is avainst 
protection, as the two classes of the highest rates 
of duty are articles not produced in the country. It 
is true that under this bill the average rate of duty 
is estimated at 23! or 24 per cent., So that there 
would be a shade of protection in the 30 per cent. 
class. But this bill, as [ shall attempt to : how, 
will not produce the re quired revenue for the ordi 
narv expenses of the Government, Without an in- 
crease of importations of thirty or forty millions, 


| 


which the country can neither pay for nor con- 
sume. Nothing short of 30 per cent, as the aver- 
ace rate of duties, will give us the requisite amount 
of revenue, as the importations of 1845 were largé, 
bevond the exports of the year, and requiring four 
millions of specie to pay for the excess. It is 
clear, then, that not one of the class regarded as 
protect d articles, except tobacco, has even one 
ner cent. discrimination in its favor. 
Mr. President, I will now proceed to examine, 
more in detail, the arrangement of the rates of 
duties on different articles, and see how far, and 
in what way, the productions and labor of the 
country are taken care of. I will commence with 
wool and woollens. The duty on wool unmann- 
factured is 30 per cent.; on manufactures of wool, 
or of which wool is a component part, not other- 
wise provided for, 30 per cent.; on carpeting 30 
per eent.; on baizes, bockings, and flannels, Q5 per 
cent. on manufactures of worsted, or of which 
worsted is a component part, 25 per cent.; on 
blankets of all kinds 20 per cent.; on woollen list 
ings 20 per cent. The average duty on the manu- 
factures of wool is 25 per cent., and on wool un- 
manufactured, 30 per cent. The discrimination 
here is five per cent. against the manufactured 
article. This is a sort of Irish principle of protec- 
tion, the discrimination to favor the manufac- 
tured article, being an advance one peg lower. 
The wool and woollen interest is one of the great 
interests of the country, and no other is ent 
tled to more favor or consideration. There is a 
creater population now concerned in the growing of 
wool and the manufactures thereof than there is in 
crowing cotton. The States of Vermont, New 
York, and Pennsylvania, are the great wool grow- 
ing States; but the business is extending into 
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Ohio, and other States northwest of the Ohio river, 
ll be the creat wool- 


which at no distant day will 
As sheep can be 


States in the Union. 
wintered without housing or much expense, wool 


growing 


can be raised in those States as cheap as on the 
vast prairies of Buenos Ayres, and at eight or ten 
cents a pound will afford a good profit. A friend 
lately informed me of the sale ofa lot of fifty thou- 


from Ohio in the town of my 
turer, being the first 
it State; and I learn 
that five hundred 


ent the present ‘ 


ind pound : of woo!) 


re dene ton carpet manufac 
lot ever received there from th 


from a merchant in Chicaro 
thousand pound have been 


Late in ¢] 
Ke Mm tae ca 


ison 
ites, at 
sIXty per hun- 
fifty cents from Buffalo, 


from that place to mar tern St: 
an¢ NyM nse 
dred pounds; a 
orin the western 


the canal. One ads 


for freight of 


nd if costs 


two cents 


intage Which the wool interest 


sinthose States over the 


erain interest, 
isin the ereater value of the article, 
its weight, and the con equent saving in the ex- 


ting it to market, 


according to 


It will be pereeived that woo] is both an aericul- 


tural and a manufacturing interest, and that they 
cannot be parate d, for we cannot de pe nd on for- 
ei7n markets for wool. A small amount was ex- 
ported last year, yet we imported nearly twenty- 
four millions of 1) yond ‘ T'o de troy thre mane 
fuctures of wool W mold he fatal to the wool rrowlne 
interest, by taking away the home market. And 
if you ruin the wool-crowine interest, you foree 
the agriculturists ey d in it into the dairy busi- 
ness, which will then suffer from over production. 

In view of the vast importance of the wool and 
woollens interest, sound pohey requires that it 
should be placed on a sure and safe foundation, 
Will this bill afford that security? Thirty per 


sufficient were it not that the 
duty on the raw material is a countervailing duty, 
hot to the full amount, but to a considerable ex- 
tent. [do not object to thirty per cent, on wool, 
but there 
but instead of that, the di 
manufactures of wool is 
being Ie 


cent. duty might be 


should certainly be some di scrimination; 


scrimination on certain 
the other way, the duty 
;on the manufactured article than on the 
raw material, 

My own State is pretty largely concerned in the 
woollen manufacture, and supplies a market for 
the wool of Vermont, New York, and other States 
there being very little produced in the State. "There 
probably ten millions of pounds ef wool re- 
quired for the woollen and « irpet factories in Con- 
How can the stand 
bill? It uses foreign wool chiefly, sub- 
ject to the same duty as the manufactured product. 
It would have no protection against the foreign 
The woollen 
in Connecticut, except those in the 
s, are all small; they are owned by 
sand sn { ’ 


, 
are 
business 


necticut, 


carpet 
under this 


article, and must certainly fall. 
establishments : 
carpet busine 
the are, iInevery 
respect, a popular interest; and this bill, in my 
judgment, will afford them no adequate st curity. 
Intimately connected with the : 
len interest, 1s that of made -up clothing. 
made, and wearing apy 
tion, of whatever 


farme iall capitalists, and 


wool and wo |. 
Clothing 
ready parel of every descrip- 
material compose d, made up or 
manufactured, in whole or in part, by the tailor or 
gscamstress, Is subject to a duty of 30 per cent.— 
the same as the duty on the cloth from which it 
is made. ‘The princip! 
posed, when there is any encouragement intended 


} 


to be rive n to the labor of the cour try, is 


e on which duties are im- 


‘ s+, to In- 
of duty in a manner to corre pond 
increase of labor which has 


crease the rate 
with the entered into 
he article. Clothing has the additional labor of 
fhakinge the cloth into garments; and is not this an 
employment deserving of some favor? It is main- 
ly confined to our cities, and affords labor and 
wages to females, many of whom have no other 
means of subsistence. Their earnings are smal] 
at best, and this bill will either deprive them of 
their employment, or bring their wages down to a 
le vel with the half-starved population of Europe. 

I pass on, as I cannot enlarge on these various 
subj cts, to iron, which is the ereat manufacturing 
interest of the country. This interest, great as it 
is, is more recklessly overlooked, and put into 
greater jeopardy, than any other. The duties are 
arranged as follows: Tron, in bars, blooms, bolts, 
loops, pigs, rods, slabs, or other form, not other- 
wise provided for, 30 per cent.; castings of iron, 
vessels of cast-iron, 30 per cent.; old or scrap 


ection of New York on the line of 
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iron, 30 per cent.; steel, not otherwise provided 
for, 20 per cent.; eutle ry of all kinds, 30 per cent.; 
steel, shear and German, 15 per cent.; manu fac- 
tures of iron, not enumerated, 20 per cent. Here 
we see the striking. defects of this bill, in regard to 
its details, in the want of a proper division and 
classification of articles in different stages of man- 
ufacture, which should be subject to different rates 
of duties according to the amount of labor bestow- 
ed upon them. Iron, in one stage of manufacture, 
is a raw material for iron in a more improved 
state of manufacture. Iron in pigs, the most 
crude form, is used for manufacturing iron in bars, 
hammered or rolled, bolts, sheets, hoops, and 
other forms; the amount of labor on all of which 
differ very materially, and have heretofore been 
: uly ct to very dail r nt rates oft duties. By the 
act of 1842, pig-iron is subject toa duty of nine 
dollars per ton; bar iron, hammereds seventeen 
dollars; and bar, rolled, twenty-five dollars per 
ton; iron in sheets, rods, hoops, &c., two and a 
half cents per pound, or fifty-six dollars per ton; 
hardware, and manufactures of iron, from 30 per 
cent, to twelve cents per pound, The rates are 
generally very hich, and would bear a liberal re- 
duction: but the proper proportions in the rates of 
duties should be maintained. In the present law, 
there is a difference of from nine dollars a ton to 
fifty-six dollars a ten for the different forms of iron, 
which, in this bill, are thrown into the same class, 
and subjected to a uniform rate of duty of 30 per 
cent Why is this? Js it intended to destroy all 
manufactures of iron except the most erude and 
simple forms? All, exeept pig and hammered bar- 
W hether even these ean stand under this 
bill, I have no means of deciding; but it is certain 
that the more improve d forms cannot stand a re- 
duction of duty from 75 to 80 per cent. Let me 
call the attention of the Senate to the effect of this 
bill I have received a statement 
from an importing house in New York, from 
which it appears that the sheet-iron this house has 
imported from the first of 1842 to the last of 1845, 


] Ds. to 


iron? 


on sheet-iron. 


has been invoiced in Eneland at from £8 
£9 10s. per ton—the average being about £9 per 
ton. Nine pounds sterling, per ton, at $4 &4 to 
the pound, is $43 56 per ton, as the cost in Eng- 
land; 
The present duty per ton, of 2240 pounds, is fifty- 
six dollars, making a difference of $42 39, ora 
reduction of about 80 per cent. Can it be sup- 
posed that any business, depending in any degree 
on the duty on the imported article, can be sustain- 
ed with so large and sudden a reduction of the 
duty as this? And is it not every way unjust, not 
only to the manufacturer, but to the importer, 
who may have a very large stock on hand?) Must 
it not suddenly, by the effect of your law, depre- 
ciate largely the value of the whole stock in the 
market ?* 

Is this bill intended to destroy the manufactures 
of iron—to crush the great interests of Pennsyl- 
vania and other States, my own among others? 
If itis not, why has there not been some discrimi- 
nation between iron in its different forms and 
values? Instead of this, so far as there is any dis- 
crimination, it is on the same Irish principle of 
protection—the highest rate of duties is on the 
crude article or raw material, and the lower rate 
on the more improved or more expensively-manu- 
factured article. 

Steel is manufactured from iron, mostly from 
Swedish iron, and yet is to pay a duty of only 20 
and 15 per cent., whilst the iron from which it is 
made pays 30 per cent. Steel is manufactured in 
the United States; and in what condition will this 
bill place the American manufacturer who has to 
compete with the British manufacturer in the 
American market? The members of the little 
Congress who were convened to arrange the details 
of this bill, do not seem to have known quite every 
thing; and if they had possessed a little more 
knowledge on this subject, they might have con- 
sented to have placed the American manufacturer 
of steel a little nearer an equality with the British 


*T am informed, that since the passage of the bill, pig 
iron has fallen nine dollars perton, and bar iron fifteen dol- 
lars. Tam also informed that a merehant in New York has 
had a certain number of barrels of sugar arrive since the act 
passed, and that instead of paying the duties, he put the 


sugar into the public store-houses, to remain until the Ist of 


December, so as to pay the duties under the new law, and 
in Uiuis way will save four thousand dollars. 


the duty on which, at 30 per cent., is $13 61. | 
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manufacturer. How would they stand under this 
law? Steel in both countries is made from Swe. 
dish iron, subject toa duty in England, I think, of 
10 per cent., and in the United States of 30 pe, 
cent. Ten per cent. on the iron in England, and 
20 per cent. on the imported steel, would subjec: 
the English manufacture to 30 per cent. duty, th. 
same the American manufacturer has to pay on 
his iron, giving the British manufacturer the ad. 
vantage of cheape rJabor and che ‘per canital. But 
this is not all: the English law relieves the majy. 
facturer from the duty on the iron by way of 
drawback on the steel he exports to this country: 
so that he will pay 10 per cent. less duty than the 
American manufacturer. Such is the protectio) . 
incidental or accidental, which this bill affords 4 
the American laborer. Cutlery is protected by a 
revenue duty of 30 per cent., the same as the dury 
on iron, which gives no advantage to the American 
over the British manufacturer. Wire, which 
made in the county in which I reside, pays a duty 
of from 5 to 11 cents per pound, by the present law 
and by this bill falls into the class of unenumerated 
manufactures of iron, and will pay a duty of 20 per 
cent.; a reduction so sweeping as to ruin the busi. 
This manufacture commenced more than 
thirty years ago, and has grown up under the pro- 
tection of your laws. Will you now destroy jr? 
[ might name nails, wood-screws, aud other ay 
cles, placed in the same situation. In what con- 
dition does this bill place the blacksmiths, mecha 
ies, and laborers of all kinds, employed in thi 
various manufactures of iron? Why, sir, it pro- 
tects them on the Irish principle of a duty of 10 
per cent. against them. ‘The bill offers a bounty 
of 10 per cent. to British manufactures of iron over 
American mechanics and laborers engaged in the 
same business. Is it not written that charity 
begins at home, and that he who does not take 
care of his own household is worse than an infide!? 
Surely, then, sir, this bill is a great sinner against 
the laws of God and man. No wonder, sir, in 
view of these protective discriminations, that this 
bill has been ealled the, *‘ great measure of the 
age;’’ and should it pass, it may become the eighth 
wonder of the world. 

I pass on to paper, a business of which I have 
some knowledge, as I was so unfortunate as to be 
a paper manufacturer myself some ten years ago. 
One great objection to manufacturers now seems to 
be, that they are becoming too everlastingly rich; 
but I came very near being made everlastingly 
poor. ‘The duty on paper in this bill is 30 per 
cent., and on rags five percent. By the present 
law, the duty on paper is from 17 to 125 cents per 
pound, with some coarse sorts at lower rates; and 
rags pay a duty of on -fourth of a cent a pound, 
A ream of quarto post, or letter paper, weighing 
five pounds, would pay a duty of 25 cents. A ream 
of light letter paper in France is sold for 75 cents, 
so that the duty at 30 per cent. would be but 225 
cents, a reduction of 62! eents. The duty under 
the act of 1842 is higher than is required; but so 
great a reduction will injure many kinds of the 
paper manufacture. In this, as on other articles, 
there is no discrimination between the fine high 
vapers and the coarser and less valuable sorts. 
But perhaps the most objectionable part of the paper 
rates is the duty on printed books and magazines, 
which is but 10 per cent., and on periodicals for 
republication 20 per cent.; and 20 per cent. on paper 
hangings. It is well known that from the low 
price of paper and the great improvements in print- 
ing, books can now be published extremely cheap 
I am informed that a standard lexicon, a large 
volume, which sells here at $5, retail, and about 
$3 to the trade, can be published in England, im- 
ported to the United States and pay the duty, at a 
cost not exceeding $1 44; and that it could not be 
published here short of $2. It is easy to see th it 
all the standard English works will be likely to be 
yublished in England and sent to the United States. 

he publisher will publish an edition sufficient to 
supply the home demand, on which he will get a 
fair profit, and then publish such additional copies 
as he thinks can be sold in the United States at 
such reduced profit as he can get. This will be 


9 


ness, 


likely greatly to injure the American booksellers 
and ‘publishers, and those engaged in the book- 
binding business, and it will withdraw from the 
American papermaker the market for the paper 
used in these publications. The printers will also 
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be injured in their business—a very intelligent class 
of mechanics. If we import our books, we encour- 
ave British papermakers, British printers and book- 
binders, and British literature and politics, It is 
our true policy to encourage a national literature 
of our own, and as independent of that of England 
as possible. This bill will leave the papermaker only 
that part of the market for printing-paper arising 
from newspapers, periodicals, school books, &e. 
The paper manufacture isan interest entitled to great 
favor: itsannual value isabout $9,000,000, nearly all 
of which is the product of labor, as the raw material 
is really of no value, and would be entirely lost if 
not made into paper. Rags would not be worth 
exporting from this country; we have imported 
rags largely, but as the home supply increases we 
now import less. The American paper has to pay 
a duty on foreign rags, besides the freight, and 
they cost 50 or 75 per cent. more than in England 
or France; and on paper exported from England 
there is a drawback of one-and-a-half penny the 
pound. From these cireumstances, and the lower 
rate of wages, the foreign manufacture must, under 
the rate of duties in this bill, monopolize a share of 
the American market. And why injure a pursuit 
which is a clear gain to the country?) = Dr. Franklin 
said that every fish drawn from the ocean was a 
piece of silve r added to the wealth of the country; 
and the same is true of every ream of paper manu- 
factured, which costs little or nothing but the labor. 
What is said of imported books will apply to paper 
hangings, which are protected by a duty of 10 per 
cent. less than that on the paper. 

I pass on, sir, to notice wood unmanufactured, 
which is subject to a duty of 30 per cent., and the 
same rate of duty on manufactures of wood, or of 
which wood is a component part. By the present 
law, Brazil wood is free, and rose wood, satin 
wood; mahogany, and cedar, are at a duty of 15 
percent.; the manufactures of wood at 30 per cent. 
Why is this discrimination of 15 per cent. taken 
away from the cabinet-makers and other workers 
in wood? Is it to encourage the importation of 
French furniture, and engender a fastidious taste 
for foreign luxuries, to the injury of the American 
mechanic ? 

The next article to which I will call the attention 
of the Senate is ivory and its manufactures. This 
is a business in my own State, and almost confined 
to it. Ivory is now imported free; and by this bill 
is subjected to a duty of 5 per cent., and a duty of 
30 per cent. on combs of all sorts. Ivory is free of 
duty in England, which virtually reduces the duty 
on combs 5 per cent., so far as respects the Eng- 
lish manufactured article in the United States. But 
the combs manufactured here are exported to the 
West Indies and South American States, and in 
those markets the English manufacturers will have 
9 per cent. advantage, aside from that of cheaper 
labor. Whether this interest can be sustained 
under this bill, I cannot determine; but I have a 
letter from one of the manufacturers in my State, 
who says, if this bill becomes a law, the whole 
business will have to be abandoned. The duty on 
the raw material is more burdensome in this case, 
because it constitutes a large share of the value of 
the manufactured product. I understand that the 
ivory constitutes seventeen-twentieths of the value 
of the manufactured articles. Ivory is also used 
for handles in the cutlery business and various 
other articles. The manufactures of ivory in Con- 
necticut amount to something towards halfa million 
of dollars. If the manufacture of ivory isdestroyed, 
the duty on the raw material will be lost. But let 
it not be supposed there will be no revenue received 
ivory is admitted free. ‘The hands employed in 
iis Manufacture consume dutiable imports, from 
which the treasury receives a revenue; besides, 
the manufactured articles exported are exchanged 
for products, which go to increase your imports 
and your revenue. Itisa short-sighted and un- 
Statesmanlike view of a question like this, to sup- 
pose that there is a loss of revenue to admit a raw 
material free of duty. 

The next article to which I will call the attention 
of the Senate is raw silk, which the bill taxes 15 
per cent., and fixes a duty of 30 per cent. on sew- 
ing silk and twist. In England, and I presume in 
Ttaly, raw silk is imported from China free of duty. 
Phe perp duty on raw silk is fifty cents per 
pound, and on sewing silk and twist two dollars 
per pound, There will be a reduction of the duty 
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on sewing silk of about 40 per cent.; and as this is 
a new business, and can now barely sustain itself, 
I fear it cannot surviveif this bill sueceeds. The 
product already amounts to half a million of dol- 
lars, and is fast increasing. Why should you dis- 
courage, and perhaps destroy, an infant manufae- 
ture? If the manufacture fails, the importation of 
raw silk ceases, and you lose él revenue. It is an 
interest, in one respect, having peculiar claims to 
favor, as the business is carried on mainly by the 
labor of females; and it should be the enlightened 
policy of every country to enlarge the circle of 
female industry in those departments of labor suit- 
able for it. We know what the silk manufacture 
has done for France; and who can say, with proper 
encouragement, to what importance it may att 
inthe United States? This manufacture commenced 
in my State, and is still mainly carried on there. 
By this bill, hats made of wool are subject toa 
duty of 30 per cent., and hat bodies of wool the 
same, while the duty on wool is 30 per cent., and 
hats are mainly made of foreign wool, as our wool 
does not nap well, Here is no discrimination for 
the American manufacture of hats. But this is 
not all. Fur isa part of the stock, the duty on 
which is to be assessed as follows: Furs dressed 
on the skin, 20 per cent.; furs, hatter’s, dressed or 
undressed, not on the skin, 15 per cent.; furs, un- 
dressed, when on the skin, 15 per cent. Dressed 
or cut furs are at the same rate of duty as un- 
dressed furs on the skin. ‘This will of course en- 
courage the importation of dressed or cut furs, to 
the exclusion of undressed furs on the skin, and 
destroy the business of cutting furs, which has 
recently commenced in this country. This, in all 
its branches, is also an important business with 
my constituents; and I can state a case which will 
exemplify the operation of your laws. Previous 
to 1842, the duty on foreign wool was greater than 
on hat bodies; and ahat manufacturer of Danbury, 
Connecticut, who manufactured hat bodies by 
machinery, removed his business to Denmark, to 
make hat bodies to be sent to this country; but 
the tariff of 1842 imposed a duty of eighteen cents 
on wool hats and hat bodies, which destroyed his 
business, and he returned to the United States, and 
established the business in the town where he for- 
merly resided. This bill imposes more duty on 
the raw material than on the manufactured article, 
offering an inducement for this manufacturer again 
to return to Europe to pursue his trade of making 
hats and hat bodies for the American market. 
Such is the effect of laws discriminating against 
the mechanical industry of the country. ‘The 
ventleman alluded to is now engaged in cutting 
hatter’s furs, which this bill protects by a duty of 
20 and 15 per cent. on fur on the skin, and 15 per 
cent. on cut furs, being 5 per cent. against the 
American manufacturer. Under the present law, 
three-fourths of the furs used in this country are 
imported dressed and cut; and should this bill pass, 
cutting furs here must be abandoned, and the la- 
bor transferred to Germany, where the cutting of 


| furs is carried on extensively. 


Type metal and old type are at the same rate of 


| duty as types and stereotype plates, which must 
| greatly injure the making of types and stereotype 
plates in this country. 


I will now call the attention of the Senate to lin- 
seed, ahd the manufacture of it into linseed oil. 
Flaxseed is taxed 20 per cent. in one schedule, and 
linseed, which is the same thing, at 15 per cent. in 
another: which rate of duty will be collected ? 
Hempseed and rapeseed are also 15 per cent.; and 
linseed oil is subject toa duty of 20 percent. Here 
is the same duty on flaxseed and the oil made from 
it. Should this bill become a law, the manufac- 
ture must be abandoned, and foreign oil take the 
place of American. This is an important interest, 
not only as to the manufacture of the oil, but as to 
the trade and navigation connected with it. 

There are single establishments employing three 
hundred men. The whole product in the country 
is very large. Ninety per cent. of the flaxseed 
raised in this country is purchased for manufac- 
ture, so that the farmer must lose his home mar- 
ket, and a reduction in the value of his seed. The 
trade in exporting oil-cake, and importing linseed, 
must also cease. This trade is very extensive, 
employing 17,000 tons of American shipping to 
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Eneland; which will enable the British manufac- 
turer to monopolize the American market, to the 
ruin of this interest in all its parts in the United 
States. Ten years ago there was not a bag of lin- 
seed imported from the East Indies; and in 1845, 
there was imported from Calcutta alone 88,322 
bags, equal to nearly 9,000 tons. By the present 
law, linseed pays a duty of 5 per cent., and lin- 
seed oil 25 cents per gallon; by this bill the duty 
on the raw material is raised from 5 to 20 per cent., 
and at least 50 per cent. of the duty on oil taken 
off. The present duty is high, yet the inere ased 
competition has reduced the price fiom one dollar 
or more per gallon, to from sixty to seventy-five 
Why should this interest—man 
ufacturing, commercial, and agrieultural—be reek- 
les ly destroyed? Who is benefited by it? No 
one but the British manufacturer and shipowner. 
Is not this, then, a British bill? 

I pass on to another important interest which is 
protected in the same manner. l allude to raw cop- 
per, and the manufactures of capper. ‘This is also 
both a commercial and manufacturing mterest. 

by the hill, copper in pigs and bars is subject to 
a duty of 5 per cent.; old copper, fit only to be 
manufactured, 5 per cent.; and copper sheathing: 
is free. By the present law copper is a free article, 
and also copper sheathing, in aid of navigation. 

By a memorial now before Congress, it appears 
that there is about thirteen millions of pounds of 
copper used in the United States annually. It is 
obtained from— 

Chili, in pigs..ceccccceccercces dbs. 6,500,000 

Eneland, in sheets....ccc cece cece e GUU,000 

England, in cakes. 2... ccc cece ecceee 100,000 

Mines in the United States.......2.. 500,000 

Old copper from various sources... 1,500,000 


cents per ealton. 


In all... cee ce eee ee lbs. 13,000,000 


From this it appears that England supplies us in 
refined copper and copper sheathing, with: more 
than one-fourth of all the copper consumed im the 
United States. The trade between the United 
States and the west coast of South America, Chill, 
Jolivia, and Peru, is of the annual value of about 
$1,500,000. The principal articles of export are 
domestic cottons, of which 12,000,000 of yards are 
sent annually, constituting more than half of our 
entire exports to those countries, for which raw 
copper is received in return; so that we exchange 
about 12,000,000 yards of cotton cloth for 6 or 
7 000 000 pounds of copper. We have sustained 
a competition in those countries with the British 
in exporting Our cottons, because we have taken 
copper in return, whilst they receive the precious 
metals. The 5 per cent. duty on the raw copper, 
when we admit copper sheathing free, will be a 
bounty to the British manufacturer, to enable him 
to undersell in our own market the American man- 
ufacturer, the effect of which will be to destroy the 
whole interest, commercial and manufacturing. 
The petitioners say truly, ‘this is a bounty to 
‘ foreigners, and a tax upon ourselves. What 
‘ would be said of the policy of England were she 
‘to tax raw cotton and admit cotton manufactures 
* free??? 

Here we see some of the beauties of the free- 
trade doctrines of this bill. Who can doubt 
that this is the “* great measure of the age?”’ 
Charity is no lenger to begin at home, but among 
foreizners; and all who do not believe in these 
practical principles of free trade, are a benighted 
set, and behind the intelligence of the day ! 

I mizht go on, Mr. President, and refer to nu- 
merous other articles and interests which receive 
the same sort of protection, the same fostering care 
as those which I have noticed. Brass _ in pigs 
and bars, and old brass, tin in pigs and bars 
sheets, old pewter and zinc, all raw materials, 
are to be taxed five per cent., most of which 
have been heretofore free. ‘Tin in sheets was 
always free, previous to the act of 1842, which 
put a nominal duty of 2} per cent. upon it. It is 
now to be increased to five. It is the raw material 
for making vessels and wares in common use by 
all our citizens. Dye stuffs of all kinds are to be 
taxed. Peruvian bark, from which quinine is pro- 
duced, and crude brimstone, the raw article for 
chemical preparations, for the manufacture of gun- 


, Calcutta, the Baltic, and the Mediterranean. Lin- | powder, and other purposes, are all to be taxed, 


seed, if I am not mistaken, is imported free in |i whilst sulphuric acid, manufactured from it, is at 
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a lower rate of duty. 


Why is all this? Is it in- 
tended to discourage and depress our ordinary 
mechanics and artisans? Is it feared that they are 


making Is the object to obtain 


too much money ? 
What short-siehted, unstatesmanlike 


itnotapparent that much more rev- 


revenue 
poly y! | 
other dutiable articles, by those engaged in work- 
ing up these Taw ; 
themina manufac tured state are sent abroad, and 

vell your imports, ‘This bill is a striking exam- 
ple of the blind leading the blind.  { forbear to go 
further imto its detail 
them, to show the total want of all incidental pro- 
tection; of a reckless disrevard of domestc pro- 
1, 


the rights of those who earn their bread by the 


veat of their brow, and of the interests of all 


l now hee to « all the atte ntion of’ the Senate toa 


more general and important consideration—to the 


And he re, Sir, we 


SM cul wi8Nn. 


gencral poli v of this measure. 


ire not left to « Onyper ture or 


blows ver 
| 
reckle 


this bill may be in its principle 


{ ,or con- 
fused and contradictory itm ty be in its detail ® it 
has not been framed without a purpose, It is 
designed to effect certain important results. And 
the Secretary has informed us what these results 
are. Itis intended to check and diminish the me- 
chanical and manufacturing industry of the coun- 


try, to restrain the internal trade or exchances, and 
to stimulate and enlaree our foreign commerce. It 
is to Increase our imports, in the expectation of 
augmenting the demand in foreign countries for 
our staple exports, particularly cotton and tobacco. 
It is estimated that the low dutie 
will increase then 


615.000.0000, 


son foreien fabrics 
importation to the amount of 
And how ts this to be accomplished ? 
\ reduction of the duties on manufactured articles 
will not sensibly increase the amount consuMed in 
the country. Butif the foreten manufacturer can 
undersell in our market the American manufactu 
rer, then foreign manufactures will be introduced, 
to the exclusion of American productions. It is 
in this way, and in this only, that importations 
can be increased to any extent. And here we see 
that of the fifteen millions expected increase of im- 
portations, nearly four-and-a-half millions are to 
be cotton roods, about one million two hundred 
thousand are iron, one million one hundred thou- 

ind are woollens, eight hundred thousand are to 
be salt,and most of the rest are manufactured 
articles. The 


policy of this “‘ereat measure of 
the ace 


,’ then, is to curtail home productions, in 


the hope to increase the amount and value of the 


exports of the planting States, 
crease our exports of the produ is of the soil, by 
first increa ing’ our imports, 


This is reversing the 
laws of trade. 


‘The imports of a country have 
venerally been supposed to depend on its ¢ xports, 
If the exports are increased, this will swell the 
amount of the imports, as the latter are purchased 
by the former, and the profits of the freight upon 
It, from an excited state of trade, the im- 
ports are increased beyond the exports, this pro- 
duces an unfavorable balance of trade and of 
exchange, both of which tend to check importa- 
tions, and bring them down to the exports, and 
often below, as the balance ofa previous year must 
be paid. ‘familiar with, having 
the least knowledge of the subject. Hence it fol- 
lows, that the imports of thy 


them. 


This every one ij 


coOunLYY cannot per- 
manently be augmented, but by an increase of its 
exports, as there is no other way of payine for 
them. <A reduction of duties on particular articles 
of imports, which interfere with similar produe- 
tions at home, may increase the amouut imported: 
butif the exports are not increased, it will occasion 
a corresponding decrease of intports in other arti- 
les. ‘The aggregate amount of Imports can only 
be increased by the increase of the whole amount 
or value of exports. All, then, that can be effected 
by this policy is, to increase the imports which 
interfere with home productions, and to diminish 
the imports which do not interfere with our own 
productions. This, then, would be the result of 
the enlightened policy of this measure, so far as it 
can produce any change in the foreign trade of the 
country. You may increase the imports of cottor 

vods four or five millions of dollars, woollens one 
million, iron, one or two millions, and consequently 
diminish to the same amount, other imports. But 


enue would be received from the consumption of 


; : : 
materials ? Pe Mes, many ol 


I have examined enough of 


ductions and labor; of a wanton abandonment of 


The plan is to in- | 
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the increase of the imports of these articles, will 
necessarily diminish the home productions, toa 
corresponding extent, as the consumption of the 
country will not be increased. On the contrary, it 
will be diminished, as the ability of the people to 
consume foreign imports will be impaired, unless 
the labor which would have been employed in 
the diminished manufacture, can be in some other 
way as profitably occupied. And in what way can 
it be employed? Shall we be told in agriculture ? 
Would. not increased production there, diminish 
the price, by excess, beyond the demand, perhaps 
equal to the whole incre ased labor? ‘The result of 
this policy, then, is, to diminish, to the amount of 
fifteen millions, American productions, and the 
labor thus employed. ‘The prosperity and wealth 
of the country are to be advanced by diminishing 


its labor, by substituting fifteen millions of the | 


products of foreign labor, for the like amount of 
the products of American labor. 

Surely this is a wise policy! And who 3s to be 
henefited by it? Why, it seems to be supposed 
that this increase of importations, will raise the 
value of our exports; that is, cotton and tobacco. 
But this by no means follows. If the price of cot- 
ton has been the highest in years of large importa- 
tions, the increased Imports was not the cause of 
the high price of that staple, but the high price of 
the cotton was the cause of the inerease of im- 
portations, which were the proceeds of it. This 
measure, therefore, is an experiment, to try to in- 
crease the value in foreign markets of the staple 
exports of the country; and this experiment is to 
be made, by the sacrifice of fifteen millions of 
American productions, more than one half of 
which are wages of labor. "Those home interests 
are to be sacrificed for a mere anticipated advan- 
tage to the cotton interest, and that entirely uncer- 
tain. ‘The Secretary complains that the importa- 
uuons of protecte d articles have decreased, and the 
revenue declined, because the domestic production 
has taken their place in the consumption of the 
country. Well, is this anevil? Is itan evil even 
in re spect to revenue? If these imports have de- 
creased, have not other dutiable articles increased 
in proportion, as our entire imports have exceeded 
our ¢ XPorts f 

The policy of this measure is, to check and cur- 
tail American productions in the arts and manu- 
factures, and to stimulate and to increase the pro- 
ductions of the soil, and their value. It is an 
attempt to change the employment and industry 
of the country, to divert labor from a more toa 
iess profitable employment; for the Secretary says, 
in one of his numerous reports, that the profits of 
labor in manufacturing, has been twice as great as 
in agriculture. Is not this a strange way to in- 
crease the prosperity and wealth of a nation? It 
is an attempt to arrest the enterprise aud progress 
of the age, to bring the country back to its primi- 
tive state, and confine its industry to the cultiva- 
tion of the earth. We are all to become herdsmen 
or tillers of the earth. What can be more prepos- 
terous? what more inconsistent with the spirit 
and genius of the age? What is this policy, but 
an attempt to bring the country back to its colonial 
state, when its whole industry was employed in 
the cultivation of the soil, and its trade consisted 
in exporting the products of agriculture, for the 
manufactures of England? ‘This ts the policy of the 
cotton-growing States. They wish to exchange 
their staple for the manufactures of England; not 
only for their own consumption, but for the con- 
sumption of the middle and northern States. They 
wish to stop the manufactures of the North, to 
make the whole country dependant on British 
manufactures, to be purchased with their cotton 
and tobacco. 

Hlow can it, then, be said that this is merely a 
revenue bill? Is it not a bill intended to protect 
or favor the labor and products of the country? 
Certainly itis. It is a measure designed to favor 
the slave labor of the South, at the expense of the 
free labor of the North, Fifteen or twenty mil- 
lions of the products of northern labor are to be 
sacrificed for the mere hope of benefiting the slave 
labor of the South. 

Is it right to do this? Is it just to sacrifice the 
interests of one section of the Union to benefit those 
of another section, if it was certain such result was 
to follow? But as it isa mere experiment, as the 
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to the other certain, how preposterous and reck\|; 
is the scheme. The justice of this policy is quite 
equal to its wisdom. r : 

[ have said, sir, that this is a measure to stimy- 
late and increase imports, with the hope thereby 
increase and benefit the staple exports. This is q 
new principle in politicaleconomy. Do the wealth 
and prosperity of a country depend on its Imports? 
I had suppose d the exports of a country wer 
be regarded as a proof of its prosperity. Are Jaree 
imports the cause, or even an evidence, of national 
wealth and prosperity? Let the history of our ow) 
country answer. For several years after the close 
of the revolutionary war, the country was flooded 
with imports of British goods; and what was the 
consequence? Almost every dollar of specie was 
drained from the country; large debts were eoy- 
tracted in England, and the merchants and peopl 
were involved in debt for British goods, which they 
had no means to pay for; and universal embarrass. 
ment and distress pervaded the land. A similar 
period of prosperity was witnessed at the close of 
the last war with Great Britain, and from the same 
cause—large importations. In 1815 the imports 
were $113,000,000; in 1816, $147,000,000; in [817, 
$99,000,000; in 1818, $121,000,000. In ISI6 the 
duties were over $36,000,000. These importations 
exceeded by from fifiy to one hundred per cent 
both the wants of the country to consume aud its 
ability to pay. And what was the consequence: 
An immense debt abroad, which drained all the 
specie from the country, broke the banks, and uni- 
versal debt and embarrassment at home. ‘Then 
followed a period of total stagnation of all business, 
and distress not equalled since the epoch following 
the close of the war of the Revolutien. The whol 


to 


energies of the nation were prostrated, as well as 
its resources exhausted and its currency destroyed 
I remember that period well, and all its appatling 


evils. Grass crew in the streets of our cities, which 
exhibited the appearance of the pall of death being 
thrown over them. I[t was a paralysis upon the 
whole country, and the national pulse almost ceased 
to beat. 

Let us test this new theory, that large importa- 
tions, and importations the chief value of which 
consist in labor, produce national wealth, by 
looking at the commerce of the most prosperous, 
wealthy and powerful nations of the earth. Let 
us look first at England herself. Does her wealth 
come from large imports or large exports? Does 
she get rich by importing the labor of other nations, 
or by exporting the labor of her own citizens ? 

Here is a statement of her exports and imports 
for a period of ten years, from 1831 to 1840 incla- 
sive: 
Years. Exports. Imports. 
MBS ds occieccacccdccce Mize £0,358 
SOOO owsvreeeeseace SORTA UE 46,500,143 
IBES nc<crccsesvese ab,eeewee 45,952,551 
Fh Ss ise usieee tiene eo ee.  ~ao.see nL. 
ISOS cacnseccacvesse SI gheee S6Gli ob 
1GAG .ccccccccmcvces 87,621,550 67,028,062 
(OR iwtsecacaccianae DL. Soeony 
PS Gkse ene ssvaves “See 53,224,574 
RSs < ie 0 i000 Asem ce 64,268,320 
IBAD. 0 cccecsccsovcee 340,198,716. . 62,004,000 


AEN 5 in wath xo 














roy 


782,012 





The excess of exports over the imports in ten 
years, was £371,903,831. If this new theory Is 
correct, that large imports produce national w ealth, 
then Great Britain is being impoverished very fast. 

Let us see what other nations import of the pro- 
ducts of British labor. : 

In 1836, Great Britain exported to Russia, w ith 
sixty millions population, £1,742,434, being thre e 
pence for each person; to Sweden, with a popula- 
tion of three millions, £113,308, which is mune 
pence per person; to Denmark, having a popula- 


. > “aI: anK o 2 a leve 
‘tion of two millions, £91,302, which is cieven 


benefit to one section is uncertain and the sacrifice | 


pence per person; to Prussia, with a population of 
fourteen millions, £160,472, .which ts three-and-a- 
half pence per head; to France, with a population 
of thirty-two millions, £1,591,381, being eleven 
pence per head; to Portugal, with a population of 
three millions, £1,085,934, being one shilling and 
eight pence per head; to Spain, with fourteen mil- 
lions population, £427,000. The whole exports 
to these seven principal nations in Europe, was 
only £5,211,839, possessing a population of one 
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hundred and twenty-eight millions; whilst the 
British exports to the United States, then having 

population of fourteen millions, were £12,425,- 
65. being seventeen shillings sterling (nearly four 
lollars) for every man, woman, and child, in the 
Union—our imports and consumption of British 
manufactures being more than twice the amount 
of all the great Powers of Europe. And yet it is 
thought necessary to endeavor to increase this 
amount. The British exports to her North Amer- 
ican colonies, with one million five hundred thou- 
sand population, were £2,709, 191, be ing £1 Ils. 
3d. per person; those to her West India Islands 
were £3,786,452, there being nine hundred thou- 
sand population, which ig £3 12s. per persgn; 
those to British Australian colonies, having a pop- 
niation of one hundred thousand, were €1,180,000, 
being for each person £11 15s. If the importa- 
tion and consumption of British manufactures is a 
source of prosperity, then her colonies are the most 
rosperous people in the world. And does not 
this comparative view of the exports of British 
coods to different countries explain her colonial 
policy? What is that policy, but to make her col- 
j . . } . . 
onies dependent on her for all manufactured arti- 
eles? Her colonial navigation laws secure this 
trade to her, and make her colonies dependent on her 
for manufactures of all kinds. And to compensate 
them in some measure for this, she has discrimi- 
nating duties in favor of their productions, when 
exported to the mother country. 

If by this new policy we can be made a little 
more dependent on Britain for manufactured arti- 
cles, we may become almost as prosperous as her 
colonies. 

Mr. President, this policy of attempting to re- 
strict and confine the industry of this country to 
iwriculture, and its trade to the exports of the raw 
nroductions of the soil, to be exchanged for foreign 
manufactures, is too preposterous to require the 
examination | have given to it. There is, how- 
ever, one other consideration bearing on the ques- 
tion to which I must call attention; it is the testi- 
mony of history. Facts are stronger than argu- 
ments. Look at the nations of the earth. Where 
do you find the most intelligence, comfort, wealth, 
power, and general prosperity? Is it in those 
nations where labor is confined to the cultivation 
of the soil, or those where the arts have made the 
most progress? Compare England and France, 
with Spain, Poland, and Russia. Compare Bel- 
gium, Holland, and Germany, with Italy and Tur- 
key. Compare the United States with the Spanish 
American republics in this hemisphere, where 
there are no manufactures, nor scarcely the rudest 
mechanic arts. Look over the page of history, 
and you see in ancient nations the same universal 
truth. 

At this enlightened age, the avowed policy of 
this measure must fill every intelligent mind with 
astonishment—a policy which aims to arrest and 
curtail the industry of the country, in the arts and 
manufactures, and to divert it to the cultivation of 
the soil, where there is already an over-produc- 
tion. 


Sir, 1 do not say that this measure will arrest | 


and break down the mechanical and manufacturing 
pursuits and industry of this country. I only say 
that it is intended to do it to a certain extent, as it 
aims to introduce into the country fifteen, twenty, 
or thirty millions of the products of foreign labor, 
to take the place of the same amount of products 
of American labor. How far it will accomplish 
this object—how far it may impair or destroy, in 
whole or in part, our mechanical and manufactur- 
ing interests—no one can say. What interests 
may sustain the blow, and what may sink under 


it, can only be known with certainty by a trial of | 


the measure. That so sudden and great a reduc- 
tion of duties will cripple, if not destroy, some of 
these interests, no one can doubt. If the object of 
the measure is accomplished, this must follow. If 
you introduce four or five millions of foreign cot- 
tons, the same amount now manufactured in the 
country must cease to be manufactured. One thing 
is certain: either these interests must be destroyed, 
or there must be a great reduction in the labor they 
employ. And, in either case, the blow must fall 
on the laboring classes. The large establishments, 
by reducing the wages of labor 25 or 33 per cent., 
may be able to go on. But the small establish- 
ments must generally be broken down. Why try 
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will bear. Is labor too hich? Is it 
reduce it by legislation? 


an experiment to see how much reduction labo 


Sir, if the views I have taken of this n 
are not entirely erroneous, it would be 


looking back over the page of history, to find any 
act of recklessness or fatuity to are with it. 
The one which appears to me to have the greatest 
analogy is the repeal of the Edict of Nantes. That, 
it is true, was not a revenue measure, nor dictated 
by any reference to the pursuits and interests of 
the people. It originated in the blindness of big 
otry, Which is always reckless of consequenes 
This measure has ayy} arently originated in th 
fatuation of carrying out a theory, which is a 
different kind of blindness, equally reckless of 


consequence Ss. The revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes—a repealing act ike this—was a cruel and 


fatal blow at the mechanics and artisans of France, 


which were then in advance in the arts of any na- 


tion in Europe a The yvV were hunt dl down, perse- 


And what 
I’ranee was checked in its 


cuted, and driven from their country. 
Was the conseq ue nee ? 
progress and } rosperily, and did not recover trom 
the shock in more than halfa century. And these 
mechanics, artisans, and manufacturers, driven 
from their native country, fled to Belgium, Hol- 
land, and Eneland, and in those countries planted 
the first seeds of their me chanical and manufactur- 
ing industry, which rendered them the successful 
rivals of France. This measure is ealeulated, and 
appare nthy intencde ad, to hea blow at the same inter- 
ests and the same elass of men in this country; 
and should it be a permanent poliey, (but this is 
impos: ible.) it might be productive of similar con- 


sequences here. One of two thines would follow: 
our artisans and manufaeturers must either aban- 
don thie ir puUursults, or emigrate to ole r countries 
to carry them on, where their inferests would be 
better protect d and taken care of, 

Sir, with the views | entertain of it, I cannot 
but regard this bill as one of pains and penalties— 
as a measure of confiscation, recklessly sacrificing 
the rights of property and labor. A measure so 
extreme, producing so sudden and so great a change 
in the pursuits of the people, must necessarily in- 
volve creat sacrifices, and, | fear, occasion much 
privation and distress. 
an example: 


Let me state one case as 
An acquaintance of mine, a citizen 
of New York, long engaged as an importing 
merchant there, but formerly of my own State, is 
now inthis city, and has informed me of the situ- 
ation of his business. He is a manufacturer of 
sheet iron, some thirty miles up the Fludson. He 
has two hundred and eighty men in his employ, 
who, with their families, make a population of 
fourteen hundred souls. If this bill passes, he 
says he must suspend his business entirely. It 
may be thought this is said only for effect; but 
considering that this bill will reduce the duty on 
sheet iron, which is now largely imported from 
England, from fifty-six dollars per ton to thirteen 
dollars and a half, his statement can hardly be 
doubted. If his business is stopped, these two 
hundred and eighty laborers are thrown out of 
employment, and fourteen hundred persons de- 
prived of their means of support. And where 
else can they find employment, when the same 
cause has produced the same result with other 
similar establishments, and when all other pur- 
suits—if these men were fitted for them—are gen- 
erally depressed? But this is not all. This tron 
manufacturer consumed two thousand five hun- 
dred tons of pig iron, and ten thousand tons of 
coal—the latter costing fifty thousand dollars. All 


- engaged in making the pig iron—which comes from 


| different places, some in New York, west of his 
establishment, some from Berkshire county, Mas- 
| sachusetts—must lose their business also; and the 
| Pennsylvanians must lose the market for fifty 
| thousand dollars worth of coal; and the persons 
| engaged in freighting, transporting, and hauling 
| those heavy articles, must lose their employment. 
| The blow does not stop at the first interest stricken 
down, but passes on to others, farther than we can 
well trace it. What will be the direct loss of prop- 
erty to this manufacturer? what to others con- 
nected with his business? and what to the labor- 
ers in his employ? If these results are to follow, 
is it doing injustice to this measure to call it a bill 
of pains and penalties, and an act of confiscation ? 


i\ There is one topic more, to which I will call 
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itfention. It seems to be supposed by some, that 
: i ; ' ” - 
this measure is in harmony with the pohey ot Su 
; ; 
Robert Peel. Never was there a greater mistake 
~ ’ i P «) h ! t aha lo ed th re Le 
} \ o} 
’ \ mie es » iy hostile to th n 
itacturine interests, © the contrary, | i pulenade { 
for their be refit and vdva tase, He has proces led 
; ; : t 
slowly and cautiously in red r duties, ac ¥ 
on each case accordine te e condition of noe 
t . Lhe has re luce 1 the duties on Manulac- 
ture { tton and on other manufactures; but has 
att ne time made raw « on ana lo ' 
. ° 
' 1 I s free. ‘I \ ‘ Ci rthe nxn 
eu t Interest, and mers, Withoul byury 
>the manufacturer; removing the duty from the 
) \ 
Vv material, « ened its | { ind th 
iss of the duty on t manufactured le was 
> Dae) } » ' ‘ 
of little consequence, as the Brit 1 manuiacturer 
= his « ds : thar ‘ i 
makes his woods tor other markets, ana doc it 
¢ 
{ 


ear competition at home. 

But he has abolished the corn laws, the great 
free-trade measure. Well, is that removing priv- 
tection from the manufacturers Not at all; 
riving them protection; it is cheapening of 
their raw miaterials , or one of the elements of ex 
pense in manufactured products. ‘Phe corn law 
were a protection to the landed interest, and be: 
fited only the large landholders. ‘They have been 
removed, because they were an unjust and odio 
tax on food, on eonsumption, and on the bread of 
life. They Were remove d, be eause the } © yale we 
clamorous, and would not bear the tax on ¢ 
And this is herakled a 


vreat free-trade measure, because the pPeaypryne 


ii 


mnachs any longer. 


permibete d to have bread without beine taxed for it. 
This WAS AN ODYTeSSIVE and odious t AX, id should 
have been abolishe d, from every consideration of 
humanity and sound policy, without any regard to 
the doctrines of free trade ; 

But cheapenine food is a benefit to the manufa 
turer, so that itis a measure favorable to that 1 
terest. Sir Robert Peel’s policy has been a careful 
rezard and vietlant watchfulness over all the de 
partments of industry; there has been none too 
laree tor his compre hension, and none so smal! 
to be beneath his care. Elis policy is to take care 
of all: the friends of this measure propose to take 
care of none, and yet prof ss to be imitating the 
policy of Si Robert Peel. But a poli y which 
would be suitable to England, might not be suitable 
for the United States. 
are directly the reverse. 
facture ; 


He r col dition and ours 
Kngland exports manu- 
; to all parts of the world; of course, if she 
can undersell other nations in other markets, she 
requires no protection for her home market. She 
imports raw materials, and some breadstuffs and 
food. The United States exports agricultural pro- 
ducts, and imports manufactures; consequently, our 
manufacturers are exposed to foreien competitton, 
and the British are not. It is entirely a mistake 
o suppose that the British have abandoned their 
protective policy; they have only reduced the rates 
of duties, but the protective principle is everywhere 
maintained where the interest is supposed to re- 
quire it, except on corn or flour, and that is given 
up because it was a tax on food, which the people 
would not bear, and ought not to bear. Her dis- 
criminating duties in respect to her colonies, and in 
all other respects, are maintained as much as ever, 
but at lower rates. They have only reduced the 
scale of protection, not relinquished the principle. 
But this bill, as I have attempted to show, aban- 
dons the principle, and goes on the ground that 
revenue laws should have no reference whatever to 
the interests of the country. This is the avowed 
doctrine of this great measure of the age; itis, 
nevertheless, true, that it has a reference to some 
interests, and is designed, as I have before said, 
to favor the planting interest, at the expense o 
the mechanical, manufacturing, and commercial 
interests. 

It should not be forgotten by the American 
statesman, that the English are our rivals in all our 
interests except agriculture. We must, therefore, 
not lose sight of the relative condition and advan- 
tave of the British merchant and manufacturer, 
and the American merchant and manufacturer, 
And what has British legislation done for the Eng- 
lish manufacturer? It has secured to him almost 
the exclusive enjoyment of the home market, and 
still more exclusively the possession of the markets 
of their colonies, containing a population of one hun- 
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dred m ,by theireolontal commercial laws. In 
addition to this, itextends to him every possible fa- 
y and advantave im the markets of all other coun- 

tries, by ving him aces to raw materials on the 
‘ ripest terms, mdby di iwhbacksonexports, This 
‘ spore he e policy, instead of being abandoned 
hy Sir kf t Peel, has been rendered more com- 
i vic « wero By removing the duties from 
! material ich form an element in manu 

f’ ret product ,and che menin theirecost, indby 
Kin the tax on food, im connexion with then 
a 4 e} tem on exports, he has enabled the 
i » ti facturer to compete with the manu- 
f irers of 1) and other countries in their own 
markets, And what has our Government done 
f the A ! pmanufacturer? He has no colo 
ly } ured to | me he ha nods wt iks 

‘ nantfaectured arty les « cnorted + and all the id 
‘ wer h I) hrival in our own 
miirket, e duties adpusted on the revenue prin- 
Ciple, W i this he 4 iwisfied, But it is now 
} nosed » dep e him of thi . and to encourace 
the Dritish manutacturer, so to enable him more 
fo Coppetbe with his American rival, 

ii the markets of his own country. Such is the 
j) cy of thi bill, and ich is the prot tion 


led to Amertean indus 


mother, a 


ry and enterprise, 
id by no means the 


it Loiniporta t, objection to this bill ws, the eonsid- 
eration that at will entirely fia a revenue meas 
uy It is not my purpose to go much mto this 
question, as it wa o filly examimed, both a to 
i evenceral re and its Operation ino revard to 
particular branches of imports, by the Senator from 
Maine, | Mr. Ivans;)] and Leould add nothine to 
the clearn and force of his view I have mad 
lation of the revenue, according to the pre 
ent law,on the imoportations of 1845, and the same 
‘ ilatio to show what would be the revenue 
under this | on the importations of that vear. I 
have take )per cent, as the average revenue in 
Ih45, according to the statement of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, or which ts a fraction more than 


his statement. [have called the 
duty of the present bill 235 per cent., which is the 
highest point at which the chairman of the 


| Finance 
Committee {Mr. Lewis] has 


it, or any 
Upon these principles T have caleulated 


estimated 
1 

one ese, 
the revenue on the importations of Is45, according 
to the existing law, 

and as the first 
me very littl 
Is15, 


SiiOoWws 


and also according to this bill: 
process brings out a result differ- 
from the actual revenue received in 
itis pretty conclusive that the second process 
,witha good degree of certainty, what would 
, should this bill 


be the revenue | pass, on the impor- 


tations of 1845. These calculations prove one fact 
which has been in dispute, namely, that the amount 
of the drawback must be deducted from the cross 
revenue. ‘Chis was asserted by the Senators from 
Maine and Massachusetts, but denied by the chair- 


man of the Committee of Finance. 
My ecaleulation i 

taken from the re 

"Treasury: 


Imports Ser COON and: Aca deka leg oh ea ad 


All the items are 
the 


is follow Se 
port of the Secretary of 


oo S117,254,564 
10,346,830 


Exports of forcign articles. 


eee eee eee 


in the ex oe» 103,907.72 


Im Orts remaining mintiry, 
On which an average duty of 30 per 
cent, produces a rross revenue of,. 830,572,620 


Deduet di awhacks .....+ 91,789,995 
Deduct drawbacks on. re- 
fined suear. 
Deduct drawbacks on 
tilled spirits .. 21,740 
Bounti 4.174 


Allowanceto fishing vessels 289.840 


eer hh kes Be 74,371 
dis- 


“eee ee ree 


Expenses of collection. ... 2,053,468 


Total to be deducted... cece. cccccce 4,225,888 


Net revenue received into the treasury $26,346,732 


This is three or four hundred thousand short of 


the actual net revenue of the year, which may 
have come from the tonnage duties and light 
money. The result, however, is so near the actual 
net revenue of the year as to show that there can 
be no erroneous principle s in the calculation. 

In addition to the deductions which I have made 
from the gross revenue, there were the following 
Which were paid from the treasury, viz: ; 


averarve rate of 
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Debentures and other charees........e¢ $253,500 
Additional compensation to officers of the 


custo s 
TIS. cccccverccccescesessececece 


168,380 


Duties refunded under PVOLCSL.. weer eeees 398,730 


Bs Bien lad enh sage eS850,510 | 


net 


This sum, deducted from $96,346,732, th 
reve )- 


: 975,496, 


tonnage 


me, by my ¢ ven] won, le ave 
add 


moneyv., we mo 


$319,000 for duties and 
ke the revenue of 
1845 only S25.815.22 oe instead of twenty-six mil- 
lions seven or eicht hundred thousand, which aetu- 
ally went into the treasury. 


| How 


fo this we 


lreorhit available 


ro through the same process of caleula- 


tion on the importations of ]845, computing the 
iverage revenue at 235 per cent., the highest rate 


put upon this by ll: 
The importations of 1845, after deductine exporta- 
of foreign imports, were..... $101 907,734 


averace duty on that amount of 


tio 
The 

imports, estimated at 23! per cent., 
3s revenue of.. .ceee 


3, expenses of col- 


produces a gros 
Deduet 


lection, allowance to fishing ve ssclf, 


23,948,316 


} ] 
draw Palen 


&e., the same as under the present 
law, Which amount to...cccccccee 4,225,888 


Net revenue....ccccereee $19,712,498 





\nd from this, if the expenses and charges were 
as in J845, there would be the further 
deduction, after the revenue went into the treasury, 
of the sum of $850,000. A part of this may not 
accrue, We see, then, that the utmost net rev- 
enue that can accrue under this new system, onthe 
larce import itinns of TS45, is less than &20,000,000: 
being about $7,000,000 short of the revenue actu- 
ily received under the present law. It is my de- 
liberate judement that this is a fair and liberal 
allowance, and that, if this bill becomes a law, the 
revenue will fall short of §20,000.000, unless the 
For in this 
ealeulation no allowance is made for frauds on the 
revenue, in consequence of the ad valorem principle 


the ne 


hnportations are rreatly increased, 


of assessment. 
siderable amount, cannot be doubted. And what 
is the prospect of increased importation ? In the 
present condition of the country, [ think it is very 
small. The import itions of 1845 exceeded the ex- 
ports and the freights by 44,000,000, which had to 
be paid If the imports are increased, it 
must be by an increase of the exports, or by crea- 
tinga foreien debt. Great expectations are induleed 
of an inerease of exports from the repeal of the 
British corn laws. In my judgment, this expecta- 
tion will 


in specie, 
i 


| prove a delusion, * There may be consid- 
erable increase of the exports of Indian corn and 
meal, and possibly some of flour, but this will de- 
pend on the crop in England and the countries in 
the north of Europe. But supposing there should 
be an increase of $4,000,000 or $5,000,000 in corn, 
wheat, flour, and provisions; how easily this may 
be balanced by a slight depreciation in the price of 
eotton or tobacco. As to an increase of importa- 
tions by creating a foreign debt, that could not last 
more than one year, and ina single year it would 
break down your currency, and bring upon the 
country a dreadful commercial revulsion. <A rev- 
enue acquired in that way would be, of all others, 
the most disastrous and oppressive. Well, sir, 
suppose you find under this new system a deficient 
revenue of §6,000,000 or &7,000,000: what is to be 
Will you raise the duties? That, accord- 
ing to the Secretary of the Treasury and the chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance, will diminish 
the revenue; for they say low duties will produce 
revenue than hich duties! You must, then, 
reduce still lower, follow up the principle of your 
system, and see where it will land you. I fore- 
warn gentlemen that this bill will derange and break 
down the finances of the Government. Are you 
to go on by loans? and without any provision to 
pay the interest, much less for their ultimate redemp- 
tion? QO, blindness to the future! Is the disturb- 
ance and derangement of the business of the coun- 
try so great a good, that, to accomplish it, you will 
expose your revenue toa deficit of $6,000,000 or 
$7,000,000, to say nothing about the extraordinary 
demand made by the war? And to the extent that 
your revenue proves deficient have you taken away 
that protection which is incident to ‘a mere revenue 
tariff. 


done ? 


more 


». If. 


That thre re will be frauds, toacon- | 
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I now, sir, dismiss this part of the subject, and 
will close with some re ae on the political asp. 
and bearing of this question, That it has a tie 
litical aspect, and will have a political influence, 
cannot be doubted. Is this a Democratic measyye > 
Is it based on the recognised principles of the Den. 
ocratic party? [deny thatitis. [enter my solemn 
disclaimer, and protest against the assumption, th 
this measure is, in its principles or purpose, in 
harmony with the doctrines of the Democratic 
party, old or new. It may be in conformity to 
the principles of a small minority of that party, 
sometimes called the Carolina school, but with no 
other. It is not in conformity to the principles of 
Jefferson, Madison, and the early Democrats; 
nor does it harmonize with the avowed principles 
of Crawford, Lowndes, Jackson, and Van Buren. 
The old Democrats were friendiy to manufactures, 
and averse to keeping this country dependant on 
Britain for its supplies. ‘They wished to make the 
United States independent of Great Britain, while 
the Federalists of that day desired to keep the coun- 
try dependant on Eneland for all our goods, and 
ridiculed the idea of our manufacturing anythi r 
for ourselves. The Federal party then were thy 
commercial party, and desired to keep the country 
dependant on England for its manufactures, so 
that they could enjoy its trade, consisting in ex- 
porting the products of the soil, to be exchanved 
for British manufactures. They were the advo- 
eates for the same policy which this bill is ealeu- 
lated and designed to favor. But the Federal party 
have since changed their opinions and become 
friendly to the manufacturing interest, owing 
mainly to the fact, that the capitalists of the east- 
ern and middle States have invested much of their 
capital in it, But, because their opponents have 
changed, is no reason why the Democratic party 
should change their policy; nor have they done 
so. The Democratic party have at all times been 
as favorable to the policy of sustaining and pro- 
tecting the domestic productions and industry, as 
their opponents; but have not believed it expedient 
to adont such extreme measures to secure the ob- 
ject. The doctrines of free trade are of recent 
origin, and do not now prevail, except with a com- 
paratively few individuals. In none of the middle or 
northern States are their numbers such as to make 
any sensible impression on public opinion. The 
free-trade doctrines of the Carolina school may 
have been spreading at the South; yet it is doubted 
whether a majority of the people have embraced 
them in many, even of the southern States, But 
so far as I know, the great body of the Democrats 
of the middle and northern States are friendly to 
the policy of sustaining and encouraging the me- 
chanical and manufacturing interests, by a mod- 
erate and just discriminating system of revenue 
duties. They claim to be quite as friendly to 
these interestsas their political opponents, and dalle r 
only as to the degree of protection which is required 
tosustainthem. If this bill, then, contains the un- 
qualified principles of free trade, and repudiates 
all protection, shall we not, in giving it our support, 
relinquish the principles we have always main- 
tained? and perhaps without being aware of it, 
find ourselves placed on a ground where we cannot 
stand? Shall we not find ourselves occupying a 
position on this great question of domestic policy, 
hostile to the interests of our people ? With these 
views, sir, to support this measure would, in my 
judgment, be to abandon the principles of my party. 
‘And yet we are called on to support this bill asa 
party measure. If it is the measure of the party, 
then the party has lost sight of its own principles 
and policy. “Why, sir, are we not told by the 
central press here, that this measure rests on new 
principles? that it is a new theory put forth by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and that none of his 
predecessors ever dared to recommend a system ol 
revenue on free-trade principles, and favorable to 
the free-trade policy? This settles the question. 
This is anew measure—a new policy in this coun- 
try. Itis nota measure of the Democratic party, 
eld or new. Its principles belong to the extreme 


U 


portion of that party in the South. How, then, can 
it be supposed, that this measure can be approve d 
by the Democratic party of the West, the Middle, 
and the North? It is impossible: a measure In 
conflict with their long-cherished principles and 
hostile to their interests, cannot meet with favor. 
' From the influence of the general expectation 
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which prevailed, that the tariff of 1842 would be 
revised, those who have not carefully examined 
the principles and policy of this measure, have suf- 
fered themselves to fall into the fallacious opinion, 
that this is only a reasonable modification of the eXx- 
isting law; and availing yourselves of this consid- 
eration, and backed by the influence of the Admin- 
istration, this measure may receive the sanction of 
Coneress at this time; but it cannot be sustained. 

Sir, it seems to be admitted that when the Dem- 
oeratic party is"in power, its chief strength is in 
the South; and hence itis, that the South have 
assumed not only to direct its measures, but they 
seem determined to define and settle its principles. 
And this is a bold effort to palm upon the Demo- 
cratic party of the Union, the extreme doctrines of 
the southern division of the party. We of the 
North are called on in the name of the party, not 
only to sacrifice the interests of our constituents, 
hut to surrender what we have regarded as the 
principles of our party. Is it supposed that we 
ean do this? Do our southern friends wish to 
overthrow and prostrate the northern Democracy ? 
Do they think that they understand better than we 
do, the interests and opinions of our constituents ? 
We have, on numerous occasions, been induced to 
eo far, perhaps too far, in support of sourthern 
measures, to maintain the unity of our party, which 
has weakened us at home. But never before has 
the South presumed to make such an extravagant 
demand on our forbearance—on our known yield- 
ing dispositions for the general good. Why have 
not we been consulted in regard to this creat meas- 
ure, which so vitally affects our interests, and exerts 
so controlling an influence on northern polities? 
We should have been willing to sustain a meas- 
ure originating in the spirit of compromise, a rea- 
sonable and just modification of the existing 
tariff; in which all Sections should have yielded 
something of their extreme pretensions, and which 
should have afforded reasonable protection and 
security to the interests of all parts of the country. 


But this is a bill coming from the South—from the | 
hands of two southern planters—either unacquaint- | 


ed with, or regardless of, northern interests, whether 
commercial or manufacturing, and affords no secu- 
rity toany of them. Our southern friends com- 
plain that they are oppressed by the act of 1842— 
acomplaint which may have some truth in it, but 
is greatly exaggerated. And what do they pro- 
pose asaremedy? Why, to pass an act fraucht 
with tenfold the injustice to the productions, trade, 
and industry of the North. But this is not all; 
tley have the modesty to call on northern men, 
in the name of the party, to assist in sacrificing the 
rights of their own people; to aid in checking their 
Industry, arresting their enterprise, and in substi- 
tuting the products of British labor in the place of 
the products of American labor. Nor is this all; 
for, at the same time, we are required to renounce 
our own principles, and accept in their stead the 
miserable free-trade abstractions of a section of 
the South, 

Sir, is it not time to pause? Is it not time for 
northern men, in Congress and out of it, to come 
to the conclusion, that the only safe and honorable 
course for them, is, to take care of their own inter- 
ests and their own principles. The time may have 
been, when they were safe in the hands of our 
southern friends, but that time has gone past. The 
South is not now what it once was. In the early 
period of parties, Mr. Jefferson and the great men 
of the South were the defenders of the northern 
democracy, then struggling against powerful odds 
and dreadful prejudices athome. Southern repub- 
licans, under the guidance and direction of such 
enlightened and pafriotie statesmen, were the de- 
fenders and protectors of the democracy of the 
North; and it was from this cause that we probably 
contracted the habit of constantly yielding to the 
South, and permitting them to give a direction to 
our national affairs. And this yielding disposition 
at the North has given rise to the most extravagant 
pretensions at the South. Whilst they admit that 
they are the weaker section of the Union, in num- 
bers, in representation in both Houses of Congress, 
in — in every way, still they have managed 
to have a controlling influence over the Govern- 
ment whenever the Democratic party has been in 
power; and this embraces all but eight years since 
1800. The northern democracy have, during this 
long period, had but one northern President—a 


ness . - ———-— —_ 
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statesman of profound sagacity and wisdom—and 


yet so strong was the pressure of southern doc 

trines and pretensions, and such his disposition to 
yield what he could with propriety to them, that 
he exposed himself to the charge of being a “north- 
ern President with southern principles.’’? Well, 
what was the result of this yielding to the South, 
this disposition to please southern politicians, and 
"hy, sir, 
notwithstanding the spirit and disposition in the 
Administration, to which | have referred, a lare. 
portion of southern politicans were dissatisfied and 
complaining during the whole of Mr. Van Buren’s 
term. And what more?) Why, the popular voice 
in all the States had designated him as the candi- 

date for another term. But the South would not 

submit to this: and intrigued and plotted avainst 

the popular will, until, finally, by aid of the Texas 

question and the two-thirds rule, they succeeded in 

overruling the will of the majority and in defeating 

the northern condidate. Well, sir, Lsuppose they 

expect to go on in this way—with southern Presi- 

dents, and the South controlling the measures and 

policy of the Government, and taking the lion’s 

share of the Federal patronage. These thines 

have been, and perhaps will continue. 

One of the means by which the South has so 
long maintained an aseendency, has been, the con- 
trol, which she has always taken care to secure, of 
the central press at the capital. With a southern 
President, and a southern press, to direct and form 
public sentiment, is itto be wondered at that south- 
ern doctrines and southern influence have obtained 
an ascendency, greatly exceeding the real merits of 
the one, or the intrinsic strength of the other ? At 
all times has the press here, having the confidence 
of the Administration, been edited by southern 
men. Atsome periods there may have been no 
just cause of complaint—the press has been con- 
ducted with great ability, and done justice to all 
sections; but, at others, the North has been almost 
entirely overlooked by the semi-oflicial organ: and 
never was this grievance greater than at the pres- 
ent time. 

| Wearea patient and forbearing people: we have 
borne these things and have not complained, and 
perhaps shall continue to do so: but you must not 
press us too hard against the wall; there is a point 
beyond which we cannot go. I think, sir, we have 
about reached that point. Let me say to my north- 
ern friends, that the time is coming, and now ts, 
| when we must take eare of ourselves; when we 
must look after our own interests and our own 
principles. Whenever the South may think that 
they have had the Presideney long enough, and 
fec] willing to yield to a northern candidate, I sin- 
cerely hope he will be careful not to expose him- 
self even to the suspicion of being a * northern 
man with southern principles.” We have a hom ly 
proverb at the North, that * every tub must stand 
on its own bottom: and, in view of this and other 
measures, I am inclined to think that northern 
tubs with southern bottoms will not stand very 
steady hereafter. 
, Mr. President, I have now about concluded what 
I have to say on this subject. I have endeavored 
to discharee my duty, however painful ithas been, 
to my constituents, to my party, and to the coun- 
trv. Sir, [stand here in defence of the rights of 
labor—of the free Jabor of the North. This, sir, 
is a great and sacred interest—the most important 
interest in this country. Here is my commission 
and my instructions, (taking up a volume contain- 
ine the statistics of Connecticut;) I have some- 
times disrevarded the instructions of the Legisla- 
ture, but these instructions come froma hither 
source, from the people themselves. Here, sir, is 
a record of the industry of my people, amounting 
to fifty millions; thirty-five of which are mechan- 
ical and manufacturing industry. This is the evi- 
| dence of the interest my constituents have in this 
measure. It is a great interest—an interest that 
| concerns almost every man, woman and child in 
the State. T'o him who has no other capital than 
his hands, it is his only interest. These interests, 
sir, I fear, are to be struck down or impaired by 
this bill. How dare you invade the rights of the 
laboring man? How dare you abstract from the 
pittance of him who earns his bread with the sweat 
of his brow? I beseech you, I admonish you not 
| to do it. Do not rob the laboring man of his just 
‘| reward. Do not, I conjure you, send alarm and 
‘ 


to respect their peculiar abstractions? \ 
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dismay, if not distress and want, to the hearths of 
thousands of laboring poor. No, sir; they are not 
poor, as they earn a eomfortable living No; 


they are not poor, unless you make them so, by 


robbing them of their all—their employments. [ 
have done wh it I cou d do to save them from this 
ernel blow. - have not hesitated as to my course. 


When this bill first made its appenranee in the 
Senate, L raised a voice avainst it: that voice was 
heard, and inspired a hope, thatthe country mieht 
vet escape the threatened calamity. Tt proclaimed 
one truth, that all en this: side ‘of the Chamber 
would not ¢cive their support to this extraordinary 
mensure, in obedience to the behests of party, and 
reckless of its effeets upon the interests of their 
constituents. Seeine that one dared to stand up 
Peainst an external pressure, they had reason to 
hone that some othe rs mievht follow the ¢ xample. 
This indueed those whose interests were menaced 
to come on here, to see if anything could be done 
to ward olf the threatened blow. [ have convers- 
ed with many of them, and heard their state ments, 
They feel that their interests are end incered: that 
their business may be 
perty destroyed. ‘They ask no favors, but only 


: mpende d and thre ir pro- 


beseech you, not unjustly to break up their put 
suits and confiscate ‘their property. But newher 
their remonstrances hor my exertions w il, L fear, 
avail anything. If [T thought they would; if t 
could believe that my efforts would be tnstrumen- 
tal in defeating this measure, | should feel that my 
publie life had not been wholly unproductive of 
henefit to the country. ‘lo arrest so rreataneviis 
to stop a measure supported Dy ho necessity, no 
reason, and yet fraught with the most alarming 
conse quenees, I should regard as a service to the 
country, Which L never expected to have it in my 
rower to render. 

ButTl feard have no such power; that this meas- 
ure is to be consummated, and all its train of evils 
brouvht upon the country. jut how is: this bill 
to pass? Is it not to become a law, if atall, agaist 
the judement ofa m yjority of the Senate? Such, 
sir. will be the ease. Leannot be mistaken on this 
point. And is not thisa serious fact, that a meas- 
ure so deeply, so vitally affecting the interests of 
the whole people, should be adopted, azainst the 
judgments ofa majority of the Senate, the repre- 
sentatives of the States? And I think I may 
say the same of the Hlouse of Representative $: 80 
far as T can learn, a majority of the Representa- 
tives of the people have not in their consciencies 
approved of this bill, although they have, hy some 
stranee influence, civen it their votes. What moral 
foree can it be expected such a law will have with 
the feople? An act which is to pass, against the 
ju rments of a mayority of both Houses of Con- 
eress! Well, sir, I have done what I could to 
pre vent this result. What more can Is iy, or to 
whom can I appeal to come to the rescue? Can I 
appeal to my northern friends? I have attempted 
to convinee them that this measure is wrong— 
wrong every way; that itis hostile to the mnterests 
of their constituents, as well as mine; thatit is a 
departure from the principles of the Democratic 
party, and that it cannot fail of being productive 
of creat evil. If L have not convinced them of 
these truths, it is not in my power to do it: and 
what more can I say? If a regard to the inter- 
ests of their constituents and the principles of 
northern Democracy will not prevail with them, 
or if in their opinion the support of this bill 
is not inconsistent with either, | hardly know on 
what other ground | can appeal to them for their 
cooperation. Shall T allude to the influence of this 
measure on the party in power, which takes the 
responsibility of its adoption? Sir, | have great 
fears that that influence will be disastrous, if not 
fatal. The influence of this measure will come 
home to men’s ** business and bosoms,’’ and ean- 
not be resisted. If you strike a blow at the pur- 
suits and employments of the people, they will 
defend themselves as well as they can; and, if 
necessary, they will strike back. If you take the 
‘‘ bread from the mouth of labor,”? you need not 
expect to find the sufferer in very good humor with 
those whom he will be told are the authors of the 

evil. Sir, embarrassment, difficulty, stoppage of 
business, debts, and distress, will follow this meas- 
ure in a greater or less degree. The people will 
feel its blighting influence; the business man will 
feel it; the Jaboring man will feel it, ali will feel 


aa 
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t; and when the people feel, they will think and 
ser difficulties enourch to appal the 


oute heart I see breakers ahead, and greatly 


State will not steer her clear of them. Butaf £0, 
] all have the consolation that | foresaw the 
a er; that in th | raised a warning voice, 
which was not heeded; and if the noble ship shall 
he founders upon the ron ks, | hall not desert her: 
}owill re un, and #o down with the rest. This Ss 
miy apoyee il Wi you not try to save thre old 
Peniocratye nip, When there ts reason to fear she 
isan great danger Defore it is too late, L appeal 
to you ft “ave | ) 

Under other circumstances, [ could appeal with 
colfidence to some of my southern friend | could 
peal to my frend near me, {Mr. Bacny,] or 
to tine fiend who 1 ually occupies that seat, 
tyrounth to the seat of Mr. tlaywood;) | could 
ippeal to their sense of jlistics and m WwhAaAnIMIty, 
notto ft e upon my con ithuentS a measure sO 

ust and oppressive; and Lam sure I should not 

lin vain. But how can I a py il to my 
frie from the South to we my constituents 
Freon th die ire, however tinypust ind oppressive, 

en iy borthern friends, whose constituen 

hia lntere iniiar to mine, are cooperating to 
co mit thie ork of rum | ee, then, no 
aie ” mn | ‘ eal with any ho ” ot Suc- 
cess. Still, sir, b will not despair: TE will continue 
to hope, unt the deed done, that thi bill wall 
fn 1 thatain une way the country will escape 
the evils which must follow its passave. With 
nis ink to the Senate for their pauience and 

! * l hy ve only to iy that | have done. 


REMARKS OF MR. 


OF CONNECTICUT, 


NILES, 


In THE Senate, July 28, 1846, 


On the mo to postpone the further considera 
tion of the ‘Tart? Bill until the first Monday in 


December nex 


Vir. NILES move 1 that the furthe r consider- 


ation of the subject be postponed until the first 
\iond iy in December next. 

{| Mir. Coraurrr que tioned the propriety of this 
motion, LH thought that it was out of order: the 
bill had been ordered to a third reading, and there 
wats, therefore, another question pending, 

Here the calls for the third reading of the bill 
yere ren wed, 


\ \ 4] . " 2. 
‘ir. Maneum, and others: It is objected to, 


i must ie over, 


The po of order not having been disposed of, 

\ir. Simmons contended that the motion by the 
Senator from Connecticut was in order. ~The 
aT \ l be, first, upon the postponing the 
further co leration; and, if that was rejected, 
then any fu vction would be in order; but 
wile a oe to postpone was pe nding, no other 
achion would be in order. 

The obj i) Was here withdrawn.) 

Mr. Na proceeded to say that he hoped 
eventlh men would not be impatient: they would 
have soon eho of both the credit and responsi- 
bility Of neu ret It was not his purpose to 
delay t inal vote, much less to harass and vex 
the Senate; he was not in the habit of that on any 


oceasion, and certainly he would not resort to such 


Tle could 


not consider that he had done his whole duty in 


expedients on one so solemn as thi 


opposing this extraordinary measure, without 
making this, the last effort, to arrest its proeress,. 
Cireumstances had thrown upon him a vrave and 


highly responsible duty in regard to this measure, 
and he had never fora moment hesitated in meet- 
ine it, or faltered in its discharge, however pain- 
ful it h id been. He had fearle ssly met this bill 
on its first appearance in the Se nate, and had done 
ull that he believed it his duty to do to defeat it, 
by attempting to show that it was such a bill as 
ought not to receive the sanction of this body. 
Having no longer any hopes of succeeding in this, 
i now only remained for him, as a last effort, 
to attempt to get i postponed. His object was 
to give his northern friends an opportunity to 
arrest or postpone this measure without a direct 
yote on its merits. He would, therefore, in the 
most friendly but solemn manner, make this last 
appeal; he would earnestly beseech them to pause, 


who are conducting the ship of 
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and delay the final action on this bill, so deeply 
interesting to their constituents as well as to his. 
He h id said some days since, when address- 


ing the Senate, that he could not appeal to any of 


his northern friends to vote against this bill, be- 
cause the inte rests of their constituents were sub- 
stanually the same as his; and if what was due to 
them and their interests could not prevail, he could 
not suppose any respect for the rights of his con- 
stituents, or any con ide rations of ree ird for him- 
self pe rsonally, could influence their action. But 
now he did not appeal to them in regard to the 
merits of the bill: he asked only for de lay. Ile 
asked that the final decision might be put off, and 
that the question might go before their constituents 
and h s, that they may examine it, and decide 
upon its merits. If thi ; is allowed, it will be thor- 
ouchly discussed in its principles and its details, 
and its probable influence be judged of on their 





interests, pursuits, and employments, Ile sin- 
cerely hoped that this reasonable request would 
Lle asked it for their con- 

ituents as well as his own. He asked it for the 
whole people of the North, most deeply interested 
What a solemn spectacle, (said 
We are 
about to decide a grave question, more deeply 
affecting the interests, the business, and employ- 
ments of the whole people of the middle and 
northern States than any which has for years, 
if, indeed, ever before, been submitted to the de- 


he accorded to him. 


in this question. 


Mr. N..) does this Senate now exhibit. 


And this great measure has 
A few weeks 
since no one thought such a measure could have 
But the 
moment the danger appeared, all became alarmed, 


cision of Congress, 


come as a suprise upon the people. 
come under consideration at this time. 


and many have come on here to see if anything 
could be done to arrest it, and to es ‘ape So fatal a 
blow to their prosperity. Sir, they are now here, 
with a trembling anxt ty the final issue 
of a measure fraucht, as they honestly believe, 
with the most alarming consequenes s to their in- 
terests, and those of the whole people. They ask 
no favors at your hands; they only desire that they 
may not be sacrificed by their own Government. 
And who, on the other hand, is here demanding 
this measure? What voice has come un from the 
people, or any portion of the people, demanding 
this sacrifice? J} have heard no uch voice. Why, 
then, is this measure pressed on? Why, then, is 
thisextraordinary act, unexampled in the legislation 
of any country, to be forced on a reluctant people? 
And how is this to be done? Is it to pass by the 
votes of amajority of the States? No, sir, it can- 
not so pass; there is nota majority of this body in 
its favor; it ean only pass by your vote, not repre- 
senting any State. Oueht a measure like this to 
hecome a law without the sanction of a majority 
of the Senate? But this is not all: the Senator 
from Tennessee, [Mr. JARNAGIN,] stated yesterday 
that there was not one-third of the Senators who 
approved of this bill. Sir, Lean endorse that state- 
ment; I verily believe that there is less than one- 
third of this body who, in their consciences, can 
say they approve this bill. The same I think I 
may say is true of the other House. This bill, 
then, is to pass and become a law against the judg- 
ment of a majority of both Houses of Congress. 
What force is it supposed such a law can have? 
Will it not be still-born—without moral life, power, 
orenergy? [t will be respected in the courts and 
the custom-houses; but in what other sense will it 
be the law of the land? It will want that sanetion, 
the public opinion of the country, without which, 
no law ean have any moral force. Will it rest on 
thatabiding foundation, the judgment of the nation, 
and that judgement not the result of speculative or 
partisan opinions, but springing from the condition 
of the country—from the pursuits, the interests, 
and the wants of the people? And is not this bill 
admitted by its supporters to be full of defects— 
defective in its principles, de‘ective in its details, 
and in carrying out its own principles? And yet it 
has not been allowed to be amended, but is to pass 
with all its defects, inconsistencies, and incongrui- 

es—and to pass without being defended: without 
any reasons being given why it should pass; with- 
outa single argument in its favor, and without 
answering a single objection of the many which 
have been urged against it. And is it supposed 
that such legislation, upon such a subject, will 
stand the test of scrutiny and time ? 


[July QR 
SENATE, 


But [ wish now to call the attention of its ¢ 
to another consideration. It is admitted by j, 
all, that this is not such a law as can stand or o 
to stand. It is to be passed to be amended. " 
question, then, is this: will you pass this bill, 
amend it, or permit the present law to remain. , 
amend that? Which, then, is the proper eo 
for statesmen and honest legislators to pry 
Do you say that this is a less objection hi. 
than the act of 1842? If this was admit d. which 
Ido not admit, it does not settle the question | 
have submitted. The act of 1842, if a bad 
has been in operation three or four years, » 
evils, if evils have attended it, are gone } ‘ 
business of the country has become adapted to 
and is now settled and quiet. Why, then. he 
the law remain until you can amend it, or sy 
sede it by a suitable and proper law adapted to 
condition of the country, the wants of the cou 
and the opinions of the people? Why disturk t 
business and pursuits of the people? Why w 
cessarily agitate and alarm the country? Wj, 
this to fet a mere temporary measure, which ‘y 
admit you must either repeal oramend? It se 
that to-day we have called out an advocate fi; 
defence of this measure in the honorable Senator 
from South Carolina, [Mr. MeDurris,] and fro, 
him we have at least one reason for the passage of 
this bill. I have again and again asked for | 
reasons for passing this bill at this time, and could 
get no response, no reason. We now have one, 
and what 1s it? Why, to curtail the profits of the 
large and wealthy manufacturers. But, sir, the f 
is assumed; there is no evidence as to these Jarve 
profits. But admitting it to be so, will not eon. 
petition correct the evil? Will it not bring down 
these enormous profits? With an enterpri 
people like ours, will there not be enouech tw 
rush into any business whith affords enorin 
profits ? But is not this something new? Is 
Can any example be found 
in the history of the world of a Legislature passe 
ine laws to arrest the prosperity of the coun- 
try, or to reduce the profits of any particu 
class of citizens in a pursuit open to all? Cer- 
tainly, sir, this must be the great measure of tli 
ave, when we consider the great good it is to etl 
when it is to stop individuals from getting rich too 
fast, and to check the prosperity of the country. 
The Senator says it will not affect the laborers, the 
mechanics, nor the small manufacturers. How 
does he know this? I tell him he is mistaken; 
these are the very men on whom this blow will 
fall. You may diminish the profits of the 
establishments some, but you cannot crush them 
they ean stand, by warding off the blow, and trans- 
ferring the sacrifice to others. They have h 
dreds, and some, thousands, of laborers in their 
employ, and they will save themselves by reducing 
the wages of those who earn their bread with the 
labor of their hands. And will you rob them of 
that bread, or diminish the amount? You can de- 
prive labor of its reward, but you cannot so easily 
take away the income of capital. In such a strug- 
cle, capital has an advantage over labor. ‘T 
blow, then, falls directly on the laborers. but 
how is it with the mechanics and smal! manuf 
turers—those who do their own work, and perhaps 
employ a few apprentices? ‘They must sustain the 
sacrifice themselves. They will not be able to sus- 
tain a competition with the large establishments. 
But why is this experiment to be tried—an ex- 
periment to see how much reduction labor will 
bear? Is it to carry out a theory? Is it to test 
the cold, heartless, miserable theory of free trade? 
—a theory which no nation on earth ever put 
in practice—a theory which must ever remain 
a mere theory; which is fit only for speculative 
minds and the closet—wholly unworthy of states- 
men or enlightened legislators. Mr. President, 
the attempt to pass this bill, and by way ol @ 
surprise upon the country, will bring up this great 
question of domestic policy in a way to agitate te 
whole country, and the agitation will not cease 
until it is settled on a basis consistent with the con- 
dition, the interests, and the business of the coun 
try, and the wants and opinions of the people. 
This, sir, will truly be the great question ol the 
age—a question as to the basis on which the bus- 
ness and the industry of the people of this great 
country are to repose. This great question has 
‘| been at rest for some years; it is now brought up, 


ey 
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not a strange reason ? 
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by a conflict between extreme principles on one 
hand, and what are held to be extreme on the 
other. ‘The interests to be affected by it now are 
vastly greater than at any time heretofore. Let 
me say to the honorable Senator from South Car- 
olina, (turning to Mr. Cannoun,) that in the con- 
test which he has now to meet on this great ques- 
tion, it will be presented under very ditterent cir- 
“aymstances from what it was in 1832) when it 
.oemed to threaten the stability of the Union, The 
interests now at stake are, compared with what 
they were then, as two or three to one; they are 
twemented two or three hundred per cent., and 
they are no longer confined to one or two sections 
of the country; they have extended to the South 
and the West, and are daily increasing and taking 
deep root in those quarters. They are also blended 
with all other interests—commerce, navigation, 
and agriculture. All the great interests of the 
country are now banded together, and if you strike 
a blow at one—if you break one link, the whole 
fabric of national industry may not fall, but it will 
feel, most sensibly feel, the shock. 

Yes, sir, this great question of domestic policy, 
i which the prosperity and greatness of the coun- 
try so essentially depend, must now be settled. 
‘There can be no peace, no quiet, until it is put at 
rest; and it will now be settled for the last time, 
so far as its principles are concerned. It is brought 
before the country in such a manner as to arouse 
the attention of the whole people, and to call forth 
all their energies. And it will not be a conflict of 
opinigns only; there are so many, and so import- 
wit interests involved, so many dependant upon 
it for their daily employment and daily subsist- 
ence, that it cannot fail to awaken the deepest and 
niost imbittered feelings. Mr. President, I have 
now discharged my last duty in relation to this 
measure, Which I suppose is to pass. My appeal 
to my northern friends will not, | fear, be heeded. 
lam aware that they have gone far with it, too far, 
lam afraid, to stop short of its final consummation 
at this time. A delay of a few months is too 
much, I suppose, to hope for. If so, I have only 
to say to the Samsons, who are prepared to com- 
plete this work, come forward with your locks 
unshorn, seize upon the pillars of the nation’s 
prosperity, and overthrow the mighty fabric. But 
I must be permitted to add, in the spirit of friendly 
warning—be careful that you are not yourselves 
crushed in the common ruin. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. F. P. STANTON, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
Ixy rue Hovse or Represenratives, 
eIpril 22, 1846. 
The 


tT 
i 
having under consideration the bill for establish- 


ing the Smithsonian Institution— ; 

Mr. STANTON said: 

Mr. Cuamman: It has been a matter of very 
general complaint, that there has been great delay 
!u performing the trust imposed upon this Govern- 
nent by its acceptance of the Smithsonian bequest. 
W hether this complaint be well or ill founded, all 
will agree that the time has now arrived for deci- 
sive action, and that the honor and good faith of the 
Government require a speedy application of’ the 
fund to its destined purpose. 

Very nearly eight years have elapsed since the 
magnificent sum of half a million of dollars, sanc- 
tihed by the will of James Smithson to the humane 
purpose ** of increasing and diffusing knowledge 
among men,’’ has been received into the treasury 
of the United States. ; 

But if this delay is to be regretted on some ac- 
counts, at least one great advantage has accrued: 
the interestfof the fund has accumulated to such 
an amount that every necessary building for the 
complete accommodation of a most extensive insti- 
tution may be immediately constructed without 


louse being in Committee of the Whole, and | 


any diminution of the original sum. That will 


remain untouched, the fruitful source of perpetual 
supply and support for the benificent establishment 
which may be created by the bill. 

Besides, sir, during this long period of delay, 
many plans have been suggested and discussed, 
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some learned reports have been made in this House 
and in the Senate, and the public attention has 
been so engaged upon this interesting subject, that 
we are now doubtless prepared to dispose of it 
intelligently, and in a manner which will fully 
meet the high and liberal purposes of Mr. Smith- 
son. There is no longer any 
delay. 


justification for 
} Everything is ready, awaiting our action, 
and the wise and the benevolent in all quarters are 
anxiously expecting us to perform our solemn duty 
in reference to this noble bequest. 

But there is, at this peculiar juncture in our 
affairs, still another consideration strongly appeal 
ing to the national honor, and urging 


the immedi- 
ate disposition of the fund, according to the will 
of the donor. 
man. Yet he passed by his own powerful and 


splendid government—one which has never failed 


James Smithson was an Engvlish- 


or refused to contribute liberally to the cause of 
science—and selected our plainer and simpler insti- 
tutions as the more appropriate depository of the 
sacred trust to which he devoted the whole of his 
large fortune. Our relations with England, at the 
present moment, are thought to be very critical. I 
do not anticipate war. I have little fear, that two 
enlightened nations, whose interests are deeply 
involved in the maintenance of peace, will, in the 
nineteenth century, rush into a sanguinary and 
destructive war, even upon so grave a que stion as 
that which now disturbs them. Yet, there are 
many who look upon the present crisis with more 
serious fears; and all must acknowledve that war 
is possible—that very slight mismanagement, on 
either side, might lead to that disastrous end. 
Now, if war should take place, it would be most 
dishonorable to our Government, that a large fund, 
given by a benevolent foreigner to found an insti- 
tution of the most peace ful and benificent charac- 
ter, should remain in the treasury and be used to 
carry on war against the very nation from whom 
the charitable gift was received. I hope, sir, we 
shall avoid the possibility of such humiliation, by 
adopting the measure before us without delay. 
Should we fail to do so, and hostilities occur, the 
omission will never cease to be the fruitful souree 
and occasion of those bitter attacks upon our hon- 
esty and the moral tendency of our institutions, 
which have lone filled the page s of English peri- 
odicals, and the journals of English travellers. 
Their denunciations, then, would have a much 
better foundation than they usually have. We 
should be somewhat at a loss to repel them. The 
ordinary charge of faithlessness and repudiation of 
pecuniary liabilities would be nothing in compari- 
son; this would be the gross violation of a sacred 
trust, which no circumstance could palliate, no 
emergency could justify. 

1 intend, Mr. Chairman, to support the bill in 
its present form. There is, doubtless, a wide field 
for the selection of means to accomplish the creat 
design unfolded in the comprehensive words of 
Mr. Smithson’s will. Any plan which may be 
adopted for the attainment of this « nd, must neces- 
sarily be the result of compromise; for it is not to 
he expected that any two minds, acting separately, 
would arrive at the same conclusions upon this 
important subject. I understand this bill to have 
been thus framed by the committee which reported 
it. Asa result of the conflicting opinions of wise 
and experienced men, harmonized by comparison, 
discussion, and mutual concession, it is entitled to 
very high respect. But I think its intrinsic merits 
will be found to be its most imposing recommend- 
ation. 

Before attempting to notice the provisions of the 
bill, [ will refer briefly to an objection, which, if 
valid, would be paramount to all other considera- 
tions. It was with surprise and regret, that I heard 
the objection of my colleague, [Mr. Jongs,] to this 
bill, on the ground of unconstitutionality. I would 
have regretted opposition upon such grounds from 
any quarter; but much more when it comes from 
my own State. [ would have preferred that Ten- 
nessee should have o« cupied a different position. 

My honorable colleague insists that the Govern- 
ment ought not to have accepted the trust, and 
that the money ought now to be restored. It is 
true the United States were not bound to accept 
the trust. They might have rejected Mr. Smith- 
son’s magnificent donation, and deprived the Amer- 
ican people of the rich blessings which may now be 


‘ conferred upon them by its wise and faithful use. 
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But better counsels prevailed; they did accept it by 
ilaw of Congress; and in so doing, they assumed 
a solemn obligation to apply the fund according to 
the will of the testator. ‘The faith of the Govern- 
ment is pledred—it is doubly pledged—first, by 
receiving the money and retaining it eight years, 
with an express agreemt nt 


} 


to apply it fuithfallw; 
and, secondly, by the 


very nature of the sacred 
objects to which the trust is directed, se binding 
and obligatory in their high demand upon -the 
honor of the nation, that it would be sacrileve and 
barbarism to repudiate the elaim. 

I do not propose to enter the field of constitu. 
tional discussion. ‘Thatisa hackneyed subject, and 
| am sure the oceasion doe Spot re quire th if hh i ot 
arrument. Nothing, sir, more cle rly demon- 
strates the utter impracticalility and absurdity of 
those extre me Opmtons upon constitutional ques- 
trons, sometimes advocated here, than the oppost- 
tion, on such grounds, to the measure now before 
us. The common and eveneral 
people, the united and almost universal concurrence 
of politicians of all classes, unhesit 


> Uti 


jud rment of the 


atinely diseard 
and condemn the narrow and illiberal sentiment. 
An institution of the ereatest Importance, most 
beneficial to the people of this country, founded 
not with funds exacte d by taxation, brat boul upon 
the liberality of a distinguished foreigner, who has 
so far sanctioned our political structure as to econ 
fide to it the exeeution of a sacred trust for the 
benefit of the human race—this mstitution, located 
within a territory over which Congress has exelu- 
sive jurisdiction, surely cannot involve the exereist 
of a power unauthorized by the Constitution, or in 
ity of 
Smithson was not 


the slichtest de orree dangerous to the interr 
our politieal principles. Mr. 
wrong In supposing this Government possessed 
the power to convey to ts peo ea vratuimtous ben- 
efit of the first magnitude.  Tlis benevolent dé nn 
will not be frustrated by this imaginary imped 
ment: for [do not dream that it can interpose even 
Aa momentary obstacle to the massage of the bill. 

It will not be denied that this large fund, prope 
erly applied, may be m ide the instrumentof much 
cood. The benefit will be enjoyed primarily and 
peculiarly, if not entirely, by our own people. Its 
indirect influence, it is to be hoped, will hereafter 
extend abroad: but it is chiefly here that its be- 
nicn effects are to be felt as lone as the institution 
shall exist. It ought, then, to be an object of 
rreat care, and of peculiar interest to the Govern- 
ment. All necessary arrangements should be 
liberally made, and with the wisest possible adap- 
tation to the great end in view. 

One of the preliminary provisions of the bill 
transfers the whole fund to the treasury, and re- 
quires the Government to assume the perpett al 
payment of interest, at the rate of six 
per annum. This is certainly a very slight con- 
tribution, yet inconsiderable as this responsibility 
may be on the part of the Government, and by no 
means to be named as 


per cent. 


a donation, or even as a 
favor, when it is considered that the fund is a gift 
to the country, it Is neve rtheless a matter of the 
first importance to the institution itself. It se- 
cures for ita permanent support, and places its 
revenues be yond the powe r of any contingency. 
No one, I presume, exce pt my collearue, will ob- 
ject to this provision, By adoptung it, the United 
States will evince a disposition to fulfil the high 
trust they have assumed in a spirit of liberality 
and justice somewhat worthy of the great object 
sought to be accomplished. 

But while the Government will contribute in 
this small way to the institution, it will receive a 
direct compensation which far more than balances 
the sacrifice made. The bill proposes to appro- 
priate a portion of the public grounds in this city 
for the buildings and gardens necessary for the es- 
tablishment. Handsome yet useful structures will 
be erected, and the cultivation of the grounds will 
render them beautiful and attractive, while they 
may still be accessible to the harmless examina- 
tion and enjoyment of the public. All this will 
be done out of the Smithsonian fund; and the ex- 
pense which the Government would otherwise in- 
cur by earrying out the original plan of the city 
as desiened by Washington, will be avoided, while 
all its desirable advantages will be obtained. The 
benefit will be mutual to the Government and to 

| the institution. 


| So also in regard to the transfer of the specimens 
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of natural history, of minerals, and other scientific 


and erous objects now tn possession of the Gov- 
ernment, and kept at the Patent Office. The ex- 
hibition and preservation of these things are now 
the source of some expenditure, When they shall 
he transferred, as proposed in this bill, this expen- 


diture will cease, or be removed from the public 
The VY 


ubyeect to publre examimation, while 


trensury, to the fund of the institution. 


bik toe equally s 
i 


they will be made to answer a more useful end, os 


constituting the basis of instruction for able and 

‘ He pe ! ors, 

My remarks, so far, Mr. Chairman, relate only 
to ome untmportant preliminary arrancements, 
not affecting the general scope and design of the 
proposed institution. “These must now be exam- 
med; and J propose to do it with reference to the 
probable de n of Mr. Smithson, to be inferred 
from his own pursuits and character of mind— 
from hh clection of our Government to execute 
his will, and fram the laneuave in which he has 
expressed his mitentions, 

I do not propose to enter upon any biorraphical 

etch of Mr. Smithson, or to eo into a history of 
philosophical labor I will merely state what 
| been truly said by the wentleman from Indiana, 
| Vir. Owen,.| that he was arde ntly devoted to sci- 
ence, and that his pursuits were eminently practi- 


ealand utiitarian mn their character. ‘The physical 

enees, in ther application to the useful art 
mineralogy, geoloey, and chemistry, in its appli- 
eation to aerieulta C, constituted his chief « mploy- 
ments, il investivations are referred to and 
quoted wath re rreat German chemist, 
antl 

It is more than probable that one whose mind 
W constantly occupied with these subjects, and 
filled with the visions of rich promise which must 
be realized in their future investigations, when 
miunificently endowing an institution for inereasine 
and diffusine knowledge amone men, looked par- 
ticularly to those sciences which will be most fruit- 
ful in great results, and to which, on that account, 
he himself was deeply devoted. 
S, and these applications of them, 
which L understand this bill to be designed and 
caleulated to promote, 


It is precise lv 


} . 
tiese scene 


Nor was it stranee, sir, that with such senti- 
ments and such designs, Mr. Smithson should 
have selected our Government as the instrument 
Although it must be 
acknowledeed that this Government has heretofore 
buted litthe or nothing to the advancement of 
eby any direct aid or encouragement; and 

; 


1 


although the points at which it even comes in con- 


to accomplish his objects, 


tact with the scientific world are extremely few, 
and it is felt to be a great desideratum that these 
CONNEXIOI ould be increased; yet Mr. Smithson 
had the penetration to discover that the United 
Sstrite re the foremost peor le of the world in the 
facility of adapting themselves to the progressive 
nAaproveny of th No other people are 
now makita such rapid strides in the application of 

ence tot reat purposes of human industry. 
"This tends \ overy marked at the present day, 
is doubtless the result of our free institutions, eiv- 


ine untrammelled seope and powerful motive to 
the energies of the individual man—no longer 
making the ciuzen subservient to the power and 
elory of the Government, but using the latter asa 
mere instrument to protect the rights and promote 
the welfare, improvement, and happiness of the 
former, ‘The olden philosophers considered it a 
pro titution of the sacred character of sci nee to 
direct It, in any degree, to the material interests of 
man. In modern times the sentiment is justly 
reversed: and that philosophy which does not 
contribute to the useful pursuits of life, is consid- 
ered of comparatively littl value. In this aze, 
and in this country, the new application of philos- 
ophy is exhibiting its most glorious results, and 
giving promise in the future of still more wonder- 
ful improvements. Doubtless, it was this tenden- 
cy of our institutions, and the effect not obscurely 
marked out in the amazing energy and inventive 
power of our people, which induced the wise and 
benevolent Smithson to select this Government as 
the agent for accomplishing his will. It is not 
difficult to discover that this condition of the peo- 
ple, the result of our peculiar political institutions, 
will reflect back its influence upon the Govern- 
ment, and infuse a portion of its energetic and en- 
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lichtened spirit into all its departments. We have 
alre ady seen some such result. Some operations 
of an important scientific character have of late 
been undertaken by the direct application of the 
national power. 

Kirst in importance among these, has been the 
establishment in this city of the Observatory, con- 
nected with the hydrographical department of that 
nondeseript fire-and-water bureau of ordnance and 
hydrography. I believe this interesting establish- 
ment has grown up gradually from the very neces- 
sity of the case, and without any direct authority 
looking immediately to such a result. And, in the 
estimation of some, it seems still to be considered 
avery unimportant concerns for I have seen a bill 
Inte ly re porte d in the Senate, proposing to detach 
the establishment from the Bureau of Ordnance, 
and connect it with that of Yards and Docks, thus 
bringing the erection of ship-houses, foundries, 
and work-shops, into juxtaposition and intimate 
relation with the most delicate and difficult obser- 
vations of the heavenly bodies, and the most intri- 
cate caleulations of astronomy. This classification 
is probably founded upon the similarity supposed 
to exist between the wheels of a steam engine and 
the rines of Saturn, or the bands of a lathe and the 
helts of Jupiter. ‘The Naval Committee of the 
Llouse, however, have not had the penetration to 
see these very recondite points of connexion, and 
they have proposed to erecta separate bureau of 
hydrography, placing the astronomical and hydro- 
cranhical operations of the Government upon the 
most permanent, useful, and independent basis. 
If there be any branch of the public service worthy 
of this advantage, it is that which is now so well 
and efficiently conducted by Lieutenant M. F. 
Maury. ; p 

Heretofore, our astronomical knowledge has 
heen chiefly derived from foreign nations. We 
have used the English nautical almanac, and our 
vessels have been guided upon the broad ocean by 
observations and tables prepared by our rivals and 
adversaries in all commercial enterprise. We have 
contributed nothine whatever to this branch of 
science, useful as it is, and directly connected with 
the gvreat interests of commerce and navigation. 
or our most important charts, also, we have been 
dependant upon other nations. Until recently, if 
even now, we have had no establishment at which 
our vessels could be supplied with maps and charts 
necessary to enable them to perform a cruise with 
convenience and safety, and we certainly have not 
had the information of a hydrographical character 
which would enable the Navy Department to plan 
an attack upon any foreign port, even in the Gulf 
of Me xico, 

But, sir, the establishment of the Observatory, if 
its important objects be liberally seconded, will 
remedy these defects, and wipe off from our char- 
acter what I cannot but consider a disgrace to the 
most enlightened people upon earth. Its services 
will not be confined to the preparation of maps and 
charts, the preservation of nautical instruments, 
the regulation and correction of chronometers, with 
other kindred practical duties: its operations will be 
still more extensive and important. Already have 
the elements foran American nautical almanac been 
obtained by observation, and the liberal patriotism 
of the House is invoked for a small appropriation 
to compute and print them. It is now in contem- 
plation ton, if the work bas not already been com- 
menced, to enter upon a system of most extensive 
observation, including all the important fixed stars 
to be observed in our latitude—a more comprehen- 
sive and magnificent, as well as useful work, than 
has ever yet been undertaken in any part of the 
world. [have it from the highly intelligent and 
scientific superintendent of the coast survey, that 
the number of stars noted in the Nautical Almanac 


is too limited for the convenient conduct of his im- 
portant observations. 

It will be found here, as well as in other impor- 
tant works of a similar kind, that the labors about 
to be entered upon at the Observatory will prove 
to be highly important and valuable. They will 
enable us to make some return to the science of 
the world for that larze supply which we have 
heretofore illiberally drawn from it; and they will 
contribute to elevate our Government in the eyes 
of other natiors. 

I have said so much upon this subject, sir, be- | 
cause no provision is made in this bill for any as- 
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tronomical establishment, and because, upon former 
occasions, it has been urged with creat ability, and 
from a distinguished quarter, that the greater part 
if not the whole of this fund, should be appropria- 
ted for this purpose. The venerable gentleman 
from Massachusetts will understand my allusion 
It has been with great pleasure and profit, and with 
complete sympathy in the noble enthusiasm of tho 
author, that l read the report of that centler 
made to this House in 1842, upon the disp 
of the Smithsonian bequest. He seems to haye 
been imbued with a most exalted sense of the syh- 
limity of the great objects heretofore accomplished 
and hereafter to be attained, by the ardent and 
laborious pursuit of astronomy. Sir, there is no 
mind not wholly destitute of elevation, and wholly 
ignorant of the stupendous wonders and glories of 
the universe as revealed to the gaze of “ star-eyed 
science,’? who could read that able report and ‘not 
he deeply affected by it. I quote the following 


passage: 


i, 


OSILIOn 


“The express object of an Observatory is the increase of 
knowledge by new discovery. The physical relations between 
the firmament of heaven and the globe allotted by the Creator 
of all to be the abode of man are discoverable only by the oy 
gan ofttheeye. Many of these relations are indi~px nsnhle to 
the existence of human Jife, and, perhaps, of the earth itself, 
Who can conceive the idea of the earth without a sun but 
must connect with it the extinction of light and heat, of aly 
animal life, of all vegetation and production, leaving the 
lifeless clod of matter to return to the primitive state of 
chaos, or to be consumed by elemental fire. The influence 
of the moon—of the planets, our next-door neighbors of the 
solar svstem—of the fixed stars scattered over the blue ey 
panse, in multitudes exceeding the power of human compu 
tation, and at distances of which imagination hers@f can 
form no distinct conception : the influence of all these upon 
the globe we inhabit, and upon the condition of man, its 
dying and deathless inhabitant, is great and mysterious, and 
in the search for final causes, to a great extent inserutable 
tohis finiteand limited faculties. The extent to which they 
are discoverable is and must remain unknown: but to the 
vigilance of a sleepless eye, to the toil of a tireless hand, and 
to the meditations of a thinking, combining,and analyz 
mind, secrets are suecessively revealed, not only of the 
deepest import to the welfare of man in his earthly career, 
but which seem to lift him from the earth to the threshold 
of his eternal abode ; to lead him blindfold up to the council 
chainber of Omnipotence, and then, stripping the bandage 
from his eyes, bid him look undazzled at the throne of 
God.” 


I quote this eloquent passage to show, by the 
testimony of one who understands the subject well, 
the character of the results to be expected from 
the extensive cultivation of astronomical science. 
I think it will be admitted that though the discov 
eries now to be expected in that field will be well 
calculated to elevate the soul and fill it with won- 
der and amazement, nothing of a very practical or 





directly useful nature in its bearing upon the im- 


} ator. 


mediate pursuits of life is to be expected beyond 
the increased accuracy and extent of observations 
necessary for nautical and topographical purposes. 
I am by no means disposed to undervalue the im- 
portance of this sublime branch of human knowl- 
edge. Nor will I undertake to say that investiga- 
tion of the heavens may not produce new r sults, 
intimately connected with, and highly important 
to, some of the economical purposes of life. What 
I mean to say is, that the discoveries yet to he 
made promise only, or at least chiefly, to gratily 
that high and laudable curiosity which seeks to 
know and understand, as far as human intellige nee 
may, the sublime and wonderful works of the Cre- 
r. New double stars may be discovered, re- 
volving about each other, by the operation of 


strange and unknown laws, the investigation of 


which may be a subject of profound interest. Their 
compensating colors, shedding a mixed stellar in- 


fluence upon an intimate and curious examination, 


may possibly reveal to some penetrating eye new 
and important truths connected with the theory of 
licht. The occultation of Jupiter’s satellites en- 
able us to measure its velocity with almost absolute 
exactness. The contrasted colors of these wonder- 
ful binary stars may eventually settle the question, 
if it be not already settled, between the theory of 
undulations, and that of particles emanating 1n 


| straight lines, and may, in some lucky hour, to 


some favored son of genius unfold distinctly and 
forever the apparently intricate and now hidden 


' relations of light, heat, electricity, magnetism, and 


eravitation. A higher and more complete gener- 


alization of the great phenomena of the universe 
may be accomplished, and it is wholly impossible 
to tell how directly and immediately such dis- 
coveries may bear upon the practical pursuits 
which contribute to the physical well-being of 
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man. Who, at the present day, can calculate the 
influence exerted upon the happiness of man, du- 
ring successive generations, by the knowledge of 
those three strange and wonderful laws, discover- 
ed, not without long and laborious investigation, 
by the celebrated Kepler? Who can trace their 
consequences in the subsequent discoveries of that 
science, or rather, I should ask, what would now 
be our knowledge of the. planetary system, and 
our ability to apply it to exact nautical purposes, 
if those laws, and all that results from them, were 
at this day a blank in astronomical science? That 
the radius-vector of a planet describes equal areas 
in equal times! How simple a law, yet how preg- 
nant of consequences, incalculable in extent and 
value ! 

Notwithstanding these admissions, and my deep 
conviction of the great value of astronomical truth, 
| cannot think that field of knowledge likely to be 
so productive of useful fruit, that the Smithsonian 
fund ought ever to have been directed entirely or 
chiefly to that object. But whatever may have 
been the conflict of opinion in this respect, the dis- 
pute is put to rest by the establishment of the Ob- 
servatory. Itis matter of high gratification to my 
mind that the Government has at last awakened 
to the importance of the subject, and has found a 
complete justification, in the hydrographical and 
topographical necessities of its service by sea and 
land, for the endowment of so useful an institution. 
And Lam glad, sir, to hear it announced that the 
distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts finds 
his laudable enthusiasm for a noble branch of sci- 
ence fully met and satisfied by the establishment 
in question. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, if there be anything plain 
and obvious in reference to the plan to be adopted 
for the Smithsonian Institution, it is that no uni- 
versity or college of an ordinary kind would come 
within the scope of the testator’s intentions, or 
would contribute properly to the end desired. We 
require something connected with the great practi- 
cal purposes of lite—something in accordance with 
the progressive spirit of the age—something look- 
ing mmediately to the elevation, improvement, and 
happiness of the great mass of the people. Sir, it 
is notto be denied that most of our best institu- 
tions of learning are not of this character. ‘They 
look chiefly to the past, searching for the obscure 
beginnings of knowledge in the dead languages, 
and in the writings of ancient sages, poets, and 
philosophers. It is our business to look chiefly to 
the great FUTURE, With its glorious fruits, ready to 
burst froma teeming soil, warmed and enlightened 
by the great sun of science, which now difluses its 
energeuc rays into every corner of human affairs, 
wherever life, vegetable or animal, and wherever 
mental or physical power in its ten thousand in- 
ventive forms may find a foothold for existence. 

In a letter of Dr. Thomas Cooper, of South Car- 
olina, addressed to Mr. Forsyth, 20th July, 1838, 
in answer to inquiries on the subject of the Smith- 
sonian bequest, that distinguished gentleman says: 

* T object to all belles lettres and philosophical literature, 
= calculated Only to make men pleasant talkers. I object 
0 medicine. 

“Lobject to law, Ethics and politics are as yet unsettled 
branches of knowledge. 


“Lwant to see those studies cultivated which, in their | 


known tendencies and results, abridge jimman labor, and 
icrease and multiply the Comforts of existence to the great 
Hiass Of mankind.”? 

Richard Rush, of Philadelphia, writes to the See- 
retary of State on the same subject, on the 6th of 
November, 1838, and proposes a plan for the insti- 
tuuion not greatly dissimilar from that proposed by 

L* . + © . © 
this bill. 1 quote this short passage: 

_ “A university or college in the ordinary sense, or any 
institution looking to primary education, or to the instruction 
oi the young merely, does not strike me as the kind of insti- 
tuton contemplated by Mr. Smitison’s will; declaring it in 
language simple yet of the widest import, to be ‘for the 
increase and diffusion of knowledge among men,’ and 
making the United States the trustee of its intentions, it 
Seems to follow that it ought to be as comprehensive as 
possible in its objects and means, as it must necessarily be 
national in its government.’ 

These letters are to be found in the report of 
Mr. Apams to this House in 1842. The passages 
quoted seem to me to be highly judicious, and cor- 
rectly descriptive of the true character of the insti- 
tution required. And I think, sir, the bill under 
consideration conforms, in its provisions, to the 
general views expressed in these passages, and to 
those which I entertain. All the 


abors of the in- |: 


jects in view. 
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stitution will be directed to the more useful sei- 
ences and arts, and its advantages must necessarily 
be eminently practical and popular. These are the 
vreat leading considerations, which should com- 
mend this bill to the favor of the House, and of 
the country. 

I proceed to notice more particularly the general 
characteristics of the plan. 1 pass over the organi- 
zation of the institution as a corporation, not re- 
garding that as a matter of any importance. As 
this feature is opposed, Lam very willing to see it 
altered. Ll approve the elasticity and freedom of 
action, Very WISs« ly conferred upon an institution, 
new and untried in its application to the great ob- 
Very considerable latitude of con- 
trol, as to the means to be used, is given to the 
board of managers, and the ends to be aimed at 
are described in comprehensive terms. But the 
most ample guarantee for the wise and faithful use 
of this discretionary power Is obtained in the faet, 
that the board will consist of the Vice President of 
the United States, the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, three Senators, three members of the House, 
and six others to be chosen by joint resolution of 
the two Houses, who are required to submit to 
Congress annual reports of the operations, expen- 
ditures and condition of the institution. In addi- 
tion to all this, there is reserved the power to alter 
and amend the charter, as the results of experi- 
ence may render necessary or expedient. All 
these provisions seem to be wise, and make it al- 
most Impossible that any abuse or misapplication 
of the fund can ever take place. 

The sixth section of the bill provides for a * pro- 
fessor of agriculture, horticulture, and rural econ- 
omy,” giving him power to employ such laborers 
and assistants as may be necessary ‘to cultivate 
the ground and maintain a botanical garden ’’—** to 
make experiments of general utility throughout the 
United States ’’—** to determine the utility of new 
modes and instruments of culture, and to deter- 
mine whether new fruits, plants, and vegetables 
may be cultivated to advantage in the United 
States.”? These provisions comprehend all which 
relates to the creat agricultural interest. No one, 
I presume, will question the probable usefuMess 
of these provisions to aid and benefit by far the 
largest number of our citizens who employ the 
greatest amount of capital, and whose productions 
ure the very basis of our prosperity, wealth, and 
happiness. I regret, sir, that in connexion with 
this arrangement there is no express provision for 
a professor of chemistry; but asa chemical labo- 
ratory is provided for, and as the professors are 
required to be of the most useful sciences and arts, 
I presume this professorship would be considered 
first in importance, and would by no possibility be 
omitted. 

In some parts of the country, it is not unusual to 
hear objecuons against the application of science 
to agriculture. I have heard it questioned even 
here, whether experiments and investigations con- 
dueted in Washington city, can be of any use in 
other latitudes, soils, and climates, throughout our 
extended country. I maintain, sir, that science in 
agriculture is practicable, and that its culuvation 
even here, at the seat of government, may be made 
to contribute most important benefits to all parts 
of the Union. For let it be remembered, science 
is but the classification of facts expressed in the 
shape of general rules or laws. If any important 
fact be omitted in the process of induction, the re- 
sult will be erroneous, and calculated to mislead. 
But continued experiment and investigation will 
eventually point out the omitted or misplaced fact, 
and gradually a true science will grow up, rising 
from the first rude attempts, through various gra- 
dations of improvement, up to its highest and most 
perfect form. Results predicted from certain oper- 
ations, without due consideration and experience 


of all attending facts and circumstances, changes of 


soil and climate, would not be verified, except by 
the merest accident. But is it not plain that the 
experiments here, disseminated throughout the 
country by appropriate means, and illuminated by 
all existing knowledge as to the influence of varied 
circumstances, will be seized upon by the intelli- 
gent and skilful agriculturist in all quarters, and 
submitted to still further tests, in order to eliminate 
the ultimate truth—the most general law—divested 
of all extraneous facts? The experiments made 
abroad will be reflected back again to the ceutral 
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institution, and they will enable it to correct its 
conclusions, whenever these may have proved to 
be to any extent erroneous. 


If this professorship 
should accomplish nothine 


more than to point out 
the mode of Investigation to be adopted, and to 


{ 
' y" 
comprire the results in different quarters and five 


information of them, this of itself would be an 


essential service to agriculture, 

It will not be disputed, however, that there are 
some things im agriculture of a general nature 
which science at any place can determine with ab- 
One might theorize in reference 
to processes of cultivation, and the results would 
be very generally erroneous 


solute certainty. 


It might be plausibly 
argued, that to disturb and break the roots ofa stale 
of corn by the usual mode of cultivation niust in- 


jure the health and produce of the plant. But ex- 
perience determines precisely the contrary; whether 


it be that new and more numerous small roots are 


put out, penetrating to every part of the soil, and 
thereby obtaining abundant nutriment, or whether 
it be simply that the oxyeen and earbonie acid eas of 


the air and of the soil are rendered more accessible 
to the roots of the plant by the loosened texture of 
the ground. Yet, when the aericultural chemist 
ascertains that the stalk, leaf, or erain of any plant 
contains certain substances, the silicates. pli 

phates, or carbonates, and that these are indispen- 
sable to their perte ctron, he is enabled to predicate 
with absolute certainty that these substances must 
be in the soil, or that the plant will not flourish. 
This isa species of information of the utmost im 
portance, and applicable under all cireumstances 
and in all climates, 


, 
In its perfeet form, when sei- 
ence shall have expended her fruitful labor upon it, 
it will enable the farmer to control thre errowth of 
his crop, and give it any desired de velopment, just 
as he now controls the growth of his domestic ani- 
mals, raising his cattle for milk or for beef, and his 
sheep for wool or for mutton, at his pleasure. 

[ would say, sir, in reference to this, what I 
have said of another branch of scienee, and, in- 
deed, what may be said of all knowledge, 
is impossible to foresee the great results to which 
they will lead. I have unbounded faith in the re- 
sources of science in all her departments; and I 
look forward with the expectation of discoveries 
and improvements far more Important and won- 
derful than anything which has yet been accom- 
plished. ‘The magnetic telegraph Is a marvel; but 
it does not mark the extreme boundary of human 
ingenuity. : 

Another leading and important feature in this 
bill is, that it proposes *a professor of commen 
school instruction, with other professors, chiefly 
of the more useful sciences and arts,’’ and that it 


hat it 


contemplates the education of young persons as 

teachers of comme n scho »Is. It looks to thre edu- 
cation of the people—to the inerease and diffusion 
of knowledge among the great mass. Of course 
this aid to the cause of popular education can only 
be of the most general kind. No direct applica- 
tion of the means of the institution to that purpose 
could be expected. But while this provision is 
one of high generality, it is, nevertheless, one also 
of controlling efficiency, calculated to be highly 
beneficial in its directory influence. Ifa number 
of the best teachers, imbued with all the useful 
science of the age, and thoroughly qualified for 
imparting knowledge to the young mind, by the 
most improved modes, can be sent abroad to all 
parts of the country, doubtless a great point will 
have been gained. No business is so imperfectly 
understood, and so badly conducted, in some parts 
of the Union as that of teaching. An institution 
which will have the effect of improving and eleva- 
ting the standard of instruction generally, will be 
a great national blessing. 

Does any one doubt that the scheme proposed 
in this bill can be made to produce that result? 
Even though teachers may not be generally fur- 
nished for all sections, an immense advantage will 
be obtained by the diffusion of correct informa- 
tion, as to the proper mode of organizing schools, 
and the best plans for instruction. The most im- 
portant kinds of knowledge are too frequently al- 
together neglected in our primary schools, Let 
the members of this House look back to their 
schoolboy days, and compare the instruction they 
received, with that which is now dispensed in the 
best publie schools. We were fortunate, sir, very 

\| fortunate, if we were taught anything more than 
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rds; if physteal science constituted any part of 
‘ instruction; if our attention was directed 
n t to the ¢ around us, among 
,and with which, we were bound to accom- 


( Gestny. Im rt it chanzes have now 
‘ é And not a me the least Important 
tf teach r the outlines of physical sciences 
very earliest period—to make the child ae- 
teal nthes e of the ten thousand nati 
mround bia to give him some idea of 
rt re ool the obe he inhabits, and of the 
1of which this planet is a part. This is 
ed hich the child can comprehend, and 
rthe man can never fail to use with adva 
hy prope 1 Tit KhoWied to be im 
1, i WO \ the very foundation of 
as i 7 
Low i | een accomplished of late in thi 
‘ i bride 1 from th fol OWNS pas- 
ly vl from the | L reyprort of the trus 
( the Pub hool iety of New Yor! 
\ ten ‘ of the publie sehools 
‘ ‘ ou losed, in t 
nt ! Pewn ‘ pine at geol \ 
i merot fauna Hoeted, labe ‘ mid 
‘ ! l way tstau 1 
' ? t t i ' Hoaid trou ther paren ud 
I No ) ted, prepared 
{ i I than four hundred such 
imete dnc | 
Vhese a i t Ihe how that the 
at 1 with tl eneral 
i 11 prove i ey render no loner 
t i ‘ l pnportance of devoting 
) ’ “ emi ‘ t national wm Wution, 
ear forward, even more rapidly, 
eat move ent of the age 
Pie di a rvacte for the ** preparation of set 
1 tions, vec » Apparatus, and choo) 
} ited for pri il choo! = | consider 
provi of the highest importance. Next 
the turn ng of proper teachers, 1s the nece 
for proper mpstruments of edueation. Indeed, 
Il do not know but thi iould be placed foremo 
mportance: for, with the best ai] rations, ap 
iratus, md books, tiie le wher could arcely 
1} to perform his part with the createst advantace 
d the best uceess. ‘The propriety of having 
‘ profe vs of the most useful sciences and arts” 
mnected with the “normal branch” of this insti- 
nN, IS too Obvious to require a single remark. 
he hill does not propose (for indeed the propo- 
m would be a ra to give to such chool 
wks as may be prepared, any authority, other 
i that which the character of the institution, 
lthemrown intrinsic worth, would impress upon 
! 1} > % 2 very certain, that able and cX- 
ed men, directing their minds particularly 
t object, wor ld be prenared to five to the 
I if i ir bette rt mn we how possess— 
i eway of elementary books, which 
vinial ¢ ent y contribute to the uniformity and 
eney « | education. I think it will be 
lred, by all who know anythine of the 
Sulyect, t { ich books for prim iy schools are 
thi mi i} t ce leratum. l know of 
nen Vv Wwh ( er benefit could be con 
red upon the 4 ‘ rve, than by the judi- 
us preparation and cheap supply of such books. 
yw ill bye eqs uenttioa reat plan of educa- 
ion, emanating from the hichest and best author- 
ity. ca in) thie it of mode rh screnes i vl 
modern toprovement to converge into every coun- 
school-house in the la } 1. 

There other features in this bill, Mr. Chair- 
wn, Upon which it would be interesting to com 
wu the hour allotte Ll by the rule s ofthe Tlou 

{permit. The lectures by able men of science, 
cheap and useful publications, and the investi- 
’ whien thre nianaeers have power to du ct, 
\ made, by judicious direction, to contribut 

t most useful and important ends. jut these 
= W su est them elves to the mind of every 
ent man 


i approve heartily the provision which forbids 


lishment of any sch 


esta iol of law, or medi- 

e, or divinity, or any professorship of ancient 
inves, The scope of mv remarks throuchout 

is 1 in aceordance with this view,and, Eh pe, 
fully justify the position. ‘The number of 

q : who could be educated by all the funds of 

s institution must, of necessity, be very limited; 
and unless they be instructed with a view to com- 
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miunicate re- 


tablishment would not 


the lieht and diffuse the know ledge 
ceived, the benefits of the « 


he reneral 


The annual appropriation of ten thousand dol- 
lars for the gradual formation of a library, might 
been limited to a smaller amount, with a bet- 
But the manage rs will 
vith wisdom and dise 

By proper 
| weet 


doubtless be made the ins 


have 
ter result. 


doubtless act 
retion. 
management, this institution may 
trument of immense good 
to the W hole country. To the Gove rnment it VW ill 


be of noslicht advantage. 


It will bea vreat insti- 


tution It mav attain a character as hieh as that 
of the French Academy; and its authority will then 
be decisive in reference to numerous questions of 


ascentifie nature, continually present d to the ecom- 


miittes of Coneress and the departments of Gov- 
ernment, for determination and conse quent action. 
Such an institution is greatly needed in the Fed- 


rtunate, not less for the publie 

advantage of the individual 
eitizen, that the opportunity 1 ;now afforded to ne- 
sh so important an object I cannot doubt 
seized with alacrity, 
ind improved with somethine of that spirit of lib- 
erality and intellivence which I think is embodied 
in the billnow before the committee. 


than for the 


compl 


that the opportunity will be 


RETROCESSION OF ALEXANDRIA. 


SPEECH OF MR. R. M. T. HUNTER, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
In THe Houser or Representatives, 
May 8, 1846, 


subject of the Retrocession of Alexandria 
to Virginia. 


On the 


Mr. Crarmman: The bill before us proposes to 


recede and relinquish to Virginia the county of 
\lexandria, with the assent of that State, the assent 


of this Government, and the assent of the people 
of Alexandria, to be t iken in the mode prescribed 
by the bill itself. Thus, we shall comprehend 
more than all the parties to the original compact, 
for the people of Alexandria were not then con- 
sulted. The assent of Virginia has been already 
eiven in advance, by the unanimous act of her 
Legislature at its last session; the assent of the 
people of Alexandria will be given, I doubt not, 
most eagerly and gratefully, should this Govern- 
ment afford them an opportunity, as [ trust it will, 
by expressing its assent and enacting this bill. 
The object of the clause in the Constitution which 
allows Congress to obtain by cession a distriet not 
exceeding ten miles square, over which they might 
exercise exclusive jurisdiction, was to give them a 
eat of government, which they might hold in 
their own right, and to put them in a position in 
which they might be independent of State hospi- 
tality and State legislation for a place of meeting, 
and the means of securing the departments of the 
rovernment from lawless violence and intrusion. 
The limit upon this power was, that they should 
not take more than ten miles square, but the quan- 
tity within this limit left entirely to their 
discretion. As Mr. Madison said, they micht 
have taken only one square mile, if they had seen 


do so. 


was 


proper to This is the only constitutional 
limitation upon the power; but there are high con- 
siderations of public prudence and policy which 
should reculate the exercise of this discretion. It 
is obvious that they oucht to have taken or keep 
no more territory or people under their exclusive 
jurisdiction than may be necessary and sufficient 
{ the of vovernment. 
Considerations of economy, in relation to the pub- 
lic time and money, obviously suevest the ex pé- 
diency of retaining no more territory than may be 
purposes. When you exceed 

imit, and increase unnecessarily the te rritory, 
people, and interests, to be provided for by our 
legislation, to that extent you increase and waste 
the time and money which must be bestowed upon 


tiem 


‘or all purposes of a scat 


enou rhy 


this 


for such 


There its yet a hicher consideration, which 
should restrict the exercise of this discretion with- 
in the limits which [have mentioned—a considera- 


tion which must weigh deeply with every Ameri- 
ean statesman, and which appeals to all that is 


most cherished in An rican 


sentiment: I mean 


the obvious propriety of depriving no more of our ' 


ject In our mission to enjoy these rights ours: 








[May x, 
Ho. or Reps. 


people of political rights and privileges than may 
be indispensable for the purposes of safi tv and co. 
eurity in the seat of government. To this exten: 
the evil is unavoidable, but there can be no }; 
obligation than that which rests upon Am 
statesmen, to deprive no more of our peo as 
political rights and privileges than may he 
necessary. We owe this to all that is most 
ished in the political sentiment of our country: 
owe it to true American feeling, to the ¢« 
which we ourselves place upon these pris 
and we owe it as an example to mankind, 
have been proud to believe that it was a 


oTreat ol). 
and by our example to increase the value plac 
upon them by the residue of mankind. It is the 
creat lesson we were sent to teach, that px 
rights and privileges are amongst the highest and 
noblest objects of human aspiration. It 
glory, that toa great extent our example has 
it; but how shall we answer for our mission, 
without necessity we deprive a portion of our oy 
people of these very rights, which in the face of ¢] 
world we have declared to be inestimable ? 

sut, Mr. Chairman, there is another considera 
tion which should induce us to contract the s 
of our exclusive jurisdiction, to so much o 
may be necessary for the purposes I have 
tioned. This grant of exclusive jurisdiction hy 
and some omissions in the Constitution, place this 
Government in an anomalous and, In some de 
dangerous position towards the States. It 


Is ¢ 
t 
t 





Was 
organized as an agent of the people of the Stat 
This is its grand characteristic; and yet as the 
local legislature of this District, it stands in an en 
tirely different relation towards the States—a rela- 
tion not only different, but possibly hostile to 
creat end of its institution, if the district under its 
control should comprehend large and Various i; 
terests. There are certain provisions in the Co 
stitution designed to secure equal benefits and 
international comity, if T may eall it so, amo 
the States, which apply to all the State gov 
ments and yet do not in terms apply to us as the 
Legislature, the government of a separate peo 
in this District. ‘* The citizens of each State shall 
‘be entitled to all privileges and immunities of 
‘citizens in the several States.’? This provision 
does not apply in terms to the citizens of the Dis- 
trict going to the States, or the citizens of the States 
removing to the District. The provision in rela- 
tion to fugitives from justice, which applies to the 
States, does not embrace this District. The 
vision forbidding preferences to be given to th 
ports of one State over those of another, does not 
embrace this District in terms, although [ incline 
to think that by construction the same prohibition 
exists in relation to the District. But still it 1s a 
matter of doubt. When we reflect, Mr. Chatr- 
man, that, as the government of this District, we 
stand in some respects, though not in all, towards 
the States asa State covernment, we can readily 
see how great might be the difficulties arising from 
these omissions, if controversies should ever arise 
between this Government and that of any of th 
States. But there is yet another and greater dan- 
cer to the reserved rights of the States in this 
power 


of exclusive jurisdiction in the District. 
Under the pretence of exercising an und vrubted 
power, as the District government, how great 
the temptation and the facility for exercising 
powers within the States which the Constitution 
has denied to the General Government! We are 
all familiar with instances of the kind. There 
have been those who believed that we have no 
power to charter a United States Bank, and yet 
were of opinion that we might exercise this power 
within the District asa local legislature, and ext nd 
its operation within the States. So, too, the sub- 
ject of education in the States has never been con- 
fided to this Government, and yet it has been 
maintained that an institution might be established 
here, and its operations so extended as to bring 
the subject of education within the States, in so 
decree, under the control of Congress. lat 


me 
In relation 
to internal improvements, difficulties may arise 
out of the double character in which we act, which 
might embarrass the straitest sect of the strict 
construction school. We have three cities In this 
District, each aspiring to be great, and all desiring 
to open up communications to the sources of their 
trade. In discharging the duties of a local legis- 
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‘nye towards their interests, how seriously might 
; embarrass our relations with the States, and 
easily slide into connexion with their system of 
internal improvements. It is easy to perceive that 
in this Way we might be led into the exercise of 
wwers within the States, which many of us believe 
he forbidden by the Constitution. To some 
extent these dangers must exist so long as we 
have a seat of government at all; but they are 
manifestly diminished as we diminish the popula- 
ion, and the variety, and magnitude of the inter- 
ests for which we legislate by separate laws, and 
ever which we have exclusive jurisdiction. As 
shese people and interests are diminished, the op- 
portunity for these conflicts will decrease, the 
temptation to abuses will diminish, and any at- 
pt at usurpation of power within the States, 
‘h District legislation, will become more 
nalpable and manifest to the vigilant amonest our 
These evils were foreseen and feared by 
some of the wisest men of their day at the time of 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution. In the 
Virginia Convention, Patrick Henry, George 
Mason, and Grayson, expressed their apprehen- 
sions in relation to the District which was to be 
the seat of government. ‘These men had been ad- 
monished by experience to watch and guard 
against every Opportunity for usurpation. They 
were more familiar with the evils of such thines, 
and they looked more cautiously to the future. 
But does it not become all wise men to look care- 
fully ahead, to guard against every possible inno- 
vation upon their rights and liberties. Have we 
not some duties to perform in this respect, unless 


t 
to 
t 








our value for these blessings has diminished with 
e length of ime for which we have enjoyed them. 
Ail parties in this country have expressed fears in 
relation to the dangers of usurpation. 


Some have 
feared that the General Government would usurp 
ights of the States; others have thought that 
ixecutive Department would usurp the powers 
of the others, and finally swallow up the rights of 
tle people themselves. AJ] who have studied such 

jects must be aware that the most dancerous 

{ successful usurpations have been those which 
were accomplished by easy and insensible stages. 
Where, ask, are these easy and successive gra- 
dations for usurpation, whether we look to the 
General Government or to the Executive alone, 
so readily to be found as in the abuses of this very 
power over this District? If there be these dan- 

sin the right of the exclusive jurisdiction here, 
do we not owe it to high public considerations to 
diminish them, by exercising it over as few people 
and interests as may be, indispensable to the ends 
for which the power was granted ? 

Mr. Chairman, there is yet another considera- 
tion which should induce us to restrict this District 
within the smallest limits compatible with the ends 
for which it was giventous. One of the great 
objects in giving us our power over the District 
i which the Government is located, was to secure 
Congress against violence, and any attempts to 
overawe its deliberations. But there may be a 
question whether we have not been subjected to a 
{ r more dangerous bias from the nature of the 
fluence likely to be exercised over us here, when 
this Distriet shall have been increased as much in 
Wealth and population as may reasonably be ex- 
pected. When regrets have been expressed at the 
(dental of political rights to this District, the answer 
has by en, that if they had no political rights, they 
would have much political influence. But what, 
Mr. Chairman, is likely to be the nature of that in- 
lience? Will it be salutary to us, or may it not, 
when it extends, prove to be most corrupting and 
Cangerous to the purity of our legislation? The 
lntinence of the people of a metropolis upon the 
Gove ronment, has always been felt and recognised. 

despotic governments, the public opinion of the 
netropolis is almost all of public opinion which is 
Ne it OF known by the rulers. In all old countries, 
where the seat of Government has been long estab- 
lished, the influence of its metropolitan population, 
refined, wealthy, intelligent, and voluptuous, has 
“iways been deeply and dangerously felt in the 
conduct of the Government. Oreanized from posi- 
tion, and skilled from long training in all the arts 
ol persuasion, seduction, and blandishment, the 
influence of such a population has always proved 
'o be exceedingly dangerous to the purity of Gov- 
ernment, and often it is almost irresistible. It has | 


! 
! 
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fe 


been freque ntly said that Paris was France; and 
for a lone time, so far as the Gover 


cerned, Paris was France: 
was all that was known or felt byt 


for its public option 
le ruins powers, 
We all know the influence which is exercised here 
at home by the people at the seat of Government 


in the States. 


It is true that this influence is much 
less in the States than that of which I have been 
speaking, but it has always been a subject of jeal 
ousy, even In the smaller degree in which it has 
been exercised there. And yet how much purer 
must that influence be ina population trained to 
the exercise of political power, accompanied by 
responsibility, than with such a people as must be 
cathered here in this District when it shall number 


one, two, or three hundred thousand Sous, (as 


may not be impossible) without political power or 
privilege, and dependent upon secret influence alone 
for tl e means oft he We fi It in the 


! eovernment by 
whiel 


I know of nothine more 
purifying or elevating to human character than the 


° ' 
exereise ot port 


1 they are ruled. 


‘al power and a due sense of re- 
sponsibility. IL mean that sort of responsibility 

W hic h is enfores dd by the necessily of sharing him- 
self ina just proportion, in all the consequences, 
| It bevets 
a feeling of independence and self-respect, which is 
the more cherished the lone rit is ¢ nj rved, and it 
tends to elevate public sentiment above the use of 
low arts or secret influences. On the other ] | 


rood or ill, of his own political action. 


Mr. Chairman, | know of nothing better calculated 


to dehase publie character than to train a people to 
believe that they must d pend upon secret arts and 


indirect influences for all the political weieht they 
do enjoy, unle SS. indeed, it might be the still] 


tia TROT E 
degrading idea that a greater share of the incidental 
benefits flowing from publie disbursements could 
compensate them for the loss of political rights and 
privileges. And yet these are the circumstance: 
under whieh the public sentiment of this District 
is to be formed; these are the views to which its 
people are to be trained! If this District should 
be kept together, and should become as populous 
as there is reason to believe, who can measure the 
extent of these debasing causes upon their charac- 
ter, or who can estimate the probable ills of the sort 
of influence which they will exercise over the Goy- 
ernment? FEvery one must perceive that the influ- 
ence will be ereat, of a people, numerous, wealthy, 
and intelligent, refined and skilled, too, as they 
vill be, in all the arts of persuasion and blandish- 
ment. Numerous and wealthy and refined they 
must become, too, not only from their natural ad 
vantages, but from the ¢ tovernment disbursements, 
and that disposition so natural to every people, to 
adorn, embellish, and agwerandize their me tropolis, 
This disposition is us common to all nations as is 
the desire to improve and adorn the homestead to 
individuals. ‘There would be yet another tempta- 
tion to increase the public expenditures upon them. 
The power to do so is ample, and there is a belief 
that they ought to have, in appropriations for their 
benefit, some compensation, Inadequate as it may 
be, for the loss of political privileges. As we grow 
more wealthy and powerful, and they become more 
numerous, and perhaps corrupt, there is every 
reason to fear that they may habitually consider 
themselves as dependant upon the publie bounty 
and pensioners upon the ,treasury. What must 
be the public opinion and the standard of public 
morals of a people thus reared under influences so 
debasing that they must be more than men if they 
What, 


too, will be the nature of the influence of public 


long resist their depressing tendencies? 


opinion so formed upon the Government itself? 
Will it not be exerted in favor of large appropria- 
tions and against economy? They have a direct 
interest in large public expenditures, for the pro- 
portion which they contribute towards them, 
must always fall short, far short, of the creater 
share of the benefits which they will derive from 
them. 

In contests between the General and State Gov- 
ernments, will not this influence be exerted in 
favor of the General Government, and against the 
States? It is the Government here which they 
know, and none other. They have no other Gov- 
ernment to claim their affections. This Govern- 
ment will engross their respect and affections, and 
to increase its powers, its functions, its revenues 
and expenditures, would be the best mode of ag- 
grandizing and enriching themselves, if they were 
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» VIeV em er ma se Shh Se e, and look to 
their ow il interest ‘ 

In what d tion Is It pre e that this influ 
ence W be exercised when ane ) ut in 
t i m to popular. hts d eure Is it rt 

wether probable that itv do be ie e to the 
peopie ina Lsuch cont s | ry eof a t 
rights and privilegves the seives, they will either 
chvyv their pos esston by tthe 2 or ¢ ( ’ e no 
value upon them Iedueat Ml, it, wd inter 
would all induce them to take sides with this Gov 
ernment, a Inst the States asthe 
\s Vou connec ‘ Powe ht \ ro thier, 
vou tnerea ‘ mitrobover pr fheany nad 
a you remoy it tre l lhe ub to what 
will ithe Ss t Vou prac t dhierre ri move 1 
der the r pritlane ce, If Tami tj tot direc- 
tion which this iiiluens may here ‘ t ’ 
not manifest that it will be hostile to the it ¢ + 
of our institutions? Must it not ‘ i i 
enoueh to be formidable when this D rict ; 
crowded Wwifh oa population ereat in Wealth and 
numbers? And if so, do we not owe it to our 
selves and to them to din nish it as far it eas tely 
he done ? I ean Con ive of nothin r wo 0 
increase unnecessarily the influence ofa public oe n 
ion which is alien to the spirit of our 4 tions, 
to enlarge beyond HneCeSSITY the bound ries of 
abiding place, to Increase without reason the 
bers who entertain it; and to strenethen, w t 
vou isolate it. would, as it seems to me, be folly in 
the extreme. If ever the career of us ti 
should be commenced, whether | yone or all of the 


departments of this Government, it is here, if ar 


where, they must look for the publhte opimion and 


t 


¥ . e + 
the sepnarat jniterest which are fuiiv to sustain 


them. Ai 14 


. ' ) 
prospect of sueh an inthe 


there note formidable ith tive 


nee, if wielded by all the 


wealth, mtel renee, and Peo} le that can be con- 


centrated within these ten miles square lay 


not be far more daneerous to thie purity of our 
le rislation than the open outbre iks of lawl 

foree A Lord CGeorve 
mob, ora mutiny as at Philadelphia, are msults 
which are keenly felt and bitterly resented by the 
people themselves. But the influence of which I 


have been speaking is far 


Gordon riot, a Partsins 


more dangerous, It 
operates constantly and invisibly; it steals into the 
citadel whenever it is unguarded, and saps the very 
foundation of public virtue. 

But it mav be said, Mr. Chairman, that these 
dang rs are ine vitable, and re ult me cessarily from 
the estabh This 


Is true to some extent: the evil is mevitable, but 


hment of a seat of Government. 
we mav diminish it very much by contracting the 
limits of our exelusive jurisdiction, so that this 
District may comprehend no more interests and 
pe ople than are indispensable for the seat of Gov- 


ernment. By thus contracting it, its people would 


he more unde r the i flue nee of the sound put he 
The infusion by those whoa 
come from the States to fill offices, and upon pub 


lic business, would be proportionally larger, and 


opinion of the States. 


the separate interest being smaller, would be less 
exclusive, and its influence not only smaller but 
purer. In making these remarks, Mr. Chairman, 
I trust that I shall not be misunderstood. I hope 
no one will consider me as intending, in the smal! 
est degree, to disparage the character of the peo- 
ple of this District. On the contrary, I believe 
that they will compare not disadvantageously with 
the same number of people in any of the States 
I trust that they may continue to do so, but this 
ean only be done, if at all, by confining the Dis- 
trict within proper limits, and limiting the tenden 
cies towards an exclusive, a separate and danger- 
ous state of public opinion here. Should the 
whole of this District be kept together, and should 
it grow in wealth and population, as there is reason 
to expect, time must eventually develop these 
effects of w hich I have spoke n, upon the public 
character of its people, and the nature of their ia- 
fluence upon the Government. 

If lam right, Mr. Chairman, in the views which 
I have taken in relation to the propriety of con- 
tractine the area of this District, there can be no 
doubt, I think, as to the expediency, so far as this 
Government is concerned, of returning Alexan- 
dria to Virginia. The county of Alexandria con- 
tains but thirty square, mile s, and we should stil] 
retain seventy square miles on this side of the 
Potomac. We should thus have enough, and per- 
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haps more than enough, for the public grounds and 
lines, and for all that can be desired in a seat 
ot faovernment, 

But | have said that the transfer of Alexandria 
to Virginia would be advantageous to the portion 


of the District which we should still retain. Who- 
Y r will look into the cause of the inetiicient le- 
tion for this Distr ind become acquainted 
the divided state of public opinion here , must, 
[ think, arrive at the same conclusion, It is not 
to be concealed that there is, and always has been, 


fon het wee n the nco 


rot tional 0} ’ 
| of tie two porto of the Di trict, divided aus 
the Po mec divides them They live under dif- 
ferent codes of laws, one founded on the Virginia, 
d the other on the Maryland system of laws, as 
existed at the time of e ion, and in addition 


tio thi cause of di ere we, they have shared une- 


qually in the appropriation Al] attempts to har- 
} e these systems with each other, have hith- 
‘ rf d, and Conere have not had the time or 
means of establishing a new code which micht be 
form and vusfiet ry to ho he Loc i} yealon i" 
| divisions would have defeated the attempt, if 
cotalel hy ive had the tin und dy position for thre 
vork. ‘The con equence is, that the state of the 
law in this D trict, 1 lisreputable to our Gov- 
err Whoever fee an intere in this sub- 


’ 
Powers to the 


ject, may fi din the report of “Mr. 


I&30, a ce eription of 


the then existing ite of the laws (and L am in 
formed that they have been but littl amended 

nee which would be ludicrous for its trane 
contrast with the prerty tar entiment of the day, if it 
were not that they atlected things so sacred as the 
live d property of our fellow-beines. The same 
report also exhibits the difficulty of establishing 
laws which would be satisfactory to those for 
whom they were intended. A difficulty arising 
in part from the two different code s, which have 


1 their advocates, within the District, in a 


comparison between the two, Letters are pub 
lished in this report from many of the most 
intellivent citizens of the Dh trict, and none of 
them agreed. Some thought that great changes 


others thoucht the 
some thought that there 
ould be one uniform code for the whole District; 


made inthe laws; 


better: 


oucht to be 


fewer laws the 
others were of opinion that there should be two 
‘ nde ~ and that eac h required revision. Now, Mr. 
Ch urman,if Alexandria were returned to Virginia, 
we should have but one code to attend to, and few- 
to provide for. All would 
he better eared for, and, I believe, that for the re- 
portion of the District, we might do all, 
sary to be done. 

But, Mr. Chairman, it is to the people of Alex- 
ndria that this measure ts especially important. 


cr peo ile and interests 


prhalbdbae 


vy nearly all, that is nece 


‘They have everything at stake upon it—they have 


moral, political, and pecuniary interests, all in- 
volved init. From their connexion with us, they 
have lost political nghts and privileges, and all the 
social prom Which the exereise of these rights 
ean give. ‘They have thus lost, too, as they and I 
believe reat resu from the natural advantages 
of their p hon | commonly supposed, I 
know, that they are compensated by local appro- 
priations tor the loss of their political franchises. 
Does any man really believe that publie disburse- 
ments could compe ule a people for such a loss 

that of disfranchisement? "The exercise of po- 


litical power, When accompanied with responsibil- 
{ 


yv, is, as | have said before, t 


i ie hiehest ta sk. and 
the most elevating occupation, in which a human 
| in be eneaved Deprive asociety of these 
hy i and noble sprines of human action, and tis 
difficult to measure the extent of the depressing 


and demoralizing influences of such a loss. But 
ih pout of far ke the chpopye ypriations for Alex wndria 
' It may 
indeed be doubted, whether anything more has 
been appropriated than she has contributed, dire ctly 
or indirectly, to this Government. 


ss than is venerally supposed. 


have Lye ik 


tatement of the appropriations to Alexan- 


dria by this Government, made by an intelligent 
oflicerin the Senate, who is familiar with such sub- 
jects, by which it appears, that the entire amount 
from the time of cession, up to this date, has been 
“990.554. He informs me that these are all the 
appropriations of which he Knows, although it is 
possible that there may be more. Now, I find in 
this report of Mr. Powers, a letter signed by Ed. 


h und as 


I hold in my! 
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I. Lee, R. 1. Taylor,’‘and Thompson F. Mason— 
men distineuished for character and intelligence— 
in Which it is asserted, that up to that date, Alex- 
indria had contributed to the General Government, 
from the post office, from direct taxes, and duties, 
and by advances made by the banks during the 
war, $669,540. This does not include what they 
have paid directly as consumers of dutiable goods, 
nor what has accrued since that time from the post 
office. Sut as these advances were of more ancient 
date than the heaviest of the Government appro- 
priations, which were for their canal, I doubt 
whether a master commissioner would bring that 
city much in debt to this Government, if interest 
were allowed upon the items, on both sides of the 
account. 

I have said, sir, that in my opinion, she had 
lost by her connexion great results from the nat- 
ural advantages of her position. Can any man 
doubt this, who will compare what she is, with 
what she might have been? Lhold in my handa 
statement of her exports, imports, and tonnage, 
from which it appears that all have been declining 
since IS15. Her imports, which during. the three 
years from °17 to °19 inclusive, averaged $568,869, 
have been steadily and rapidly declining until now: 
and in the five years, from 1840, they have aver- 
ared but $68,447. 

Her population has been nearly stationary since 
1820. ‘These results must have been produced by 
her separation from Virginia, and her connexion 
with us. She was not considered by the former 
in her system of improvements, and she was either 
newlected, or injured by our legislation. One of the 
early acts of this Government, after the cession of 
Alexandria, was to throw a mole across from Ma- 
Island to the south bank of the Potomac, and 
thus eut off the channel for boat communication 
lexandria and the water of the upper 
An intelligent merchant of Alexandria 
told me that from the time that this was done, up 
to the completion of the canal, scareely a boat was 
ever seen in Alexandria from the upper Potomac. 
Hler system of laws has been utterly neglected by 
us. <A well-informed lawyer of that place assures 
me that they are now living under English and Vir- 
vinia statutes, which have been long repealed in the 
countries of their origin. Is it not reasonable to 
suppose that her condition would have been far 
different if she had never been separated from Vir- 
rinia? She is placed at perhaps the nearest point 
to the Alleghanies, to which sea-going ships of the 
largest class can approach from the Atlantic. If 
she had remained in Virginia she must have been 
considered in the system of internal improvements 
in that State, and by this time it is probable that 
she would have commanded the trade of a part of 
the valley of northwestern Virginia, and western 
Maryland. A large region, rich in agricultural 
and mineral resources, which is now locked up, 
would probably long since have been opened to 
this place as its commercial depot. Inexhaustible 
supplies of coal and iron destined to be, perhaps, 
the cheapest in the world, and the products of an 
extensive and fertile agricultural region, would 
probably have found an outlet from this place to 
the coast and the ocean. It isnot an unreasonable 
supposition, that by this time, she would have com- 
manded enough of this trade, if she had not engross- 
ed it, to have been a large and flourishing place. 
With the command of coal and iron, which she 
will have on the completion of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio canal, torether with her fine water-power, her 
manufacturing facilities would of themselves justify 
the most cheering expectations. Her aspirations 
for a more distant trade than that of which I have 
been speaking, were not considered extravagant by 
our Virginia statesmen at the time of the cession. 
There is no doubt but that General Washington, 
and Mr. Madison, and other distinguished states- 
men of that day, regarded the Potomac and Ohio 
as the great natural line of trade and intercourse, 
Which was to connect the eastern and western por- 
tions of our Confederacy. Mr. Madison expressly 
asserted the probability, that this was to be the line 


son’s 


\ 
between 


Potomac. 


of interoourse, in the debate as to the place of the | 


seat of Government, and adverted to some informa- 

tion which he had received as to the close proxim- 

ity of the headwaters of the Potomac and Ohio. 
Had she remained an integral portion of Vir- 
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of the commerce of the western portion of that 
State—the keystone in a great arch of commereja] 
interests which would bind eastern and Western 
Virginia together—a common bond, perhaps the 
golden link, which, to a great extent, would haye 
united the interests and healed the divisions of the 
two sections of that State. 

If she has fallen behind in the race, is it gue. 
prising in her to believe that it is owing, in part at 
least, to her separation from Virginia, and her coy. 
nexion with this District?) Has she had the faejjj. 
ties and assistance which were necessary to develon 
her energies and resources? : ’ 

Mr. Chairman, she has been treated like a child 
separated from the natural, and neglected by the 
foster mother. After a long and bitter experience 
of the fruits of a connexion with us, she asks to 
return to her ancient allegiance. She asks to be 
restored to rights and privileges, the very names 
of which are sacred to American feeling, and dear 
to every American heart. She asks to leave you 
in One capacity, to return to you in another and q 
better. She asks to leave you as a dependant, and 
to return to you as an equal; to leave you asa 
subject, and come back to you as free; to leave 
you as a burden, and return to you asa support, 
She begs to be permitted to return to her natural 
mother, from whom, in an evil hour, she was sep- 
arated; and she is willing to share in the cares, 
the burdens, and responsibilities of the political 
family to which she will belong, if she can partake 
also of their privileges and their blessings. She 
begs you, in the name of all that is dear to Amer- 
ican feeling, to put an end to the days when her 
sons tread their native soil, not like Anteus, to 
eather new energies from the touch, but to lose the 
best strength of man, in losing the rights and 
privileges which add so much to his moral power 
and his elevation in the scale of intellectual being, 
Are not these right feelings and noble desires? 
Are not these the aspirations which of all others 
especially demand American respect and enlist 
American sympathy? If we have enough fora 
seat of Government, without them, how can we 
justify it to our consciences to refuse their request? 

But I am told that this petition cannot be grant- 
ed without a violation of the Constitution. I trust, 
Mr. Chairman, that I should be amongst the last, 
knowingly to violate the provisions or overstep the 
limitations of this instrument. I am bound, too, 
to respect the opinion thus pronounced, on account 


he 


,of the sources from which it has emanated—men 


whose characters and abilities challenge all my 
respect. The authority of names, too, has beea 
given, | know not how justly, to which I bow 
with all the respect due to superior intellect, but 
not with submission. For truth and candor com- 
pel me to declare, that I have never met with a 
constitutional objection which I was so little able 
to comprehend, to realize, to enter into. The po- 
sitions taken, if I understand them, are, that the 
power in relation to selecting the seat of Govern- 
ment having been once exercised, is executed and 
exhausted; and that even if it were not exhausted, 
itcould not again be exercised, because we have 
no power to transfer this District, or any portion 
of it, to the States, and having already ten miles 
square at this place, we could not get another ter- 
ritory for another seat of government, without vi0- 
lating the limitation which confines us to the ten 
miles square. The provision of the Constitution 
in relation to this matter is, that Congress shall 
have power ‘ to exercise exclusive legislation In 
‘ alleases whatsoever, over such District, (not ex- 
‘ceeding ten miles square,) as may by cession of 
‘ particular States, and the acceptance of Congress, 
‘become the seat of Government of the United 
‘States; and to exercise like authority over al 
‘places purchased by the consent of the Legisla- 
‘ture of the State in which the same shall be, for 
‘the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock 
‘yards, and other needful buildings.’” Now, * 
am told that this power in relation to the seat of 


"government, having been once exercised, 1s eX¢- 


ginia, it is not extravagant to believe that, by this | 


time, she would have been the flourishing depot 


cuted and exhausted. But why? It is contained 
in the long list of enumerated powers, in the Sth 
section of the Ist article of the Constitution. That 
instrument does not declare in terms that this power 
when once exercised, is executed and exhausted. 
Nor is there more reason to sappose that when 
once exercised it is exhausted, than in the case 0 
any of the other powers specified in this section of 
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the Constitution. I might be told that the power 
of declaring war, when once exercised was ex- 
hausted. | could not show that the Constitution 
declared in terms that when once exercised it 
should not be considered as exhausted. I could 


only show that if there was any reason for exer- | 


cising it once, there were reasons for exercising it 
more than once. So in relation to the power of 
selecting a seat of government, it may be shown, 
that the same” reasons which exist for once exer- 
cising the right, exist for using it more than once. 
Suppose that through mistake the seat first selected 
should have proved to be so sickly as to be unsafe 
to the officers and members of the Government: 
will any man venture to say that there ought not 
to be in Congress a power to chawge the location 
to some more salubrious spot? Or, suppose that 
it had turned out to be exposed to foreign invasion, 
and from that cause an unsafe location for the 
agents of Government: will it not be admitted that 
in such an event there ought to be a power to 
change it? Or, it might be, that a change in the 
centre of population, and the right of the whole 
Confederacy to a due share in the facilities of in- 
tercourse with the metropolis, would require a 
removal of the seat of government: ought there not 
to be a right in Congress to change the seat of 
government in that contingency? and is there not 
reason for believing that the framers of the Con- 
stitution contemplated that very case? Mr. Mad- 
ison, in the debates upon the proper place for a 
seat of government, advocated the present location, 
upon the ground that the centre of population was 
taking a southwestern direction. The preamble 
to the Virginia act of cession declares the conve- 
nience of access, from its proximity to the centre 
of population, to be the great reason for locating 
the seat of government where it now is. Our fore- 
fathers could not and did not foresee the wonder- 
ful improvements in the facilities of intercourse 
which have placed the most distant parts of our 
Confederacy in near proximity, compared with 
what they then were. The history of the day 
shows that they regarded the proximity of the 
centre of population as a consideration which 
ought to affect the location of the seat of eovern- 
ment, and if so, they must have regarded the right 
to change this seat of government as essential to 
justice and the harmony of our people. But 
there are other considerations which demonstrate 
this position still more clearly. The powers in 
relation to the seat of government and forts, arse- 
nals, and dock-yards, ere contained in the same 
clause of the Constitution, and couched in the same 
terms. No one has ever pretended that the power 
im relation to forts and arsenals, when once exer- 
cised, was exhausted, or that there was no right 
to recede the site of a fort to a State, when it had 
been once taken and found to be useless. Such 
an idea is repudiated, not only by its manifest ab- 
surdity, but by the constant practice of the Gov- 
ernment. Now, it is obvious that the same reasons 
and the same construction apply to both cases. 
If, then, Congress has the right to remove the 
seat of government and of exclusive jurisdiction, 
may it not, for considerations connected with the 
Eapeme of a seat of government, change the 
imits of the District thus set apart, as well as 
remove it? If it can remove the seat of govern- 
ment from this place to the Mississippi, may it 
not remove the limits of its exclusive jurisdiction 
from the southern boundary of Alexandria county 
to the banks of the Potomac? If they have the 
majors the minor must be included. 
jut, Mr. Chairman, I will admit, for argument’s 
sake, that the Constitution had expressly required 
the seat of government to be permanent when once 
located—I say for argument’s sake, because I be- 
lieve, as Mr. Madison must have believed, when 
he moved to strike out the word permanent from 
the act establishing the seat of government, because 
it' was nowhere to be found in the Constitution— 
Suppose, then, that the word permanent had been 
thus applied to the seat of government in the 
Constitution: I should still maintain that we had 
the right to diminish the limits of our exciusive 
pemeian, within less than ten miles square, if 
ess should prove to be suflicient for the purposes 
of a seat of government. 


vides that the territory ceded for thi 
not exceed ten miles acne ae tren peepee. cnell 


debates upon the Federal Constitution in the Vir- 


o7 


The Constitution pro- | 


Mr. Madison, in the | 


i 
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ginia Convention, said that Congress might take 
one square mile or ten miles square, as they saw 
best. The quantity was within their discretion, 
provided they did not take more than ten miles 
square. I need hardly have quoted his authority 
for so plain a position. Now, suppose, Mr. Chair 
man, that they had taken at first only one square 
mile, and that had proved insufficient: will any 
man doubi but that they might have taken more 
by a subsequent cession, provided they did not 
exceed the quantity limited by the Constitution? 
If this be true, would not the converse inevitably 
follow, that if they had taken more than was 
necessary for the purposes of a seat of government, 
they might relinquish to the ceding State or States 


| the surplus, in accordance with the high consider- 


ations of private right and public policy, to which 
I have before adverted? If they had taken less 
than enough for a seat of government, they might 
acquire more; and if they had taken too much, 
they might relinquish the surplus, so as to contract 
the District within the limits proper for the end 
contemplated in the Constitution. 

Sut it is said that this cannot be done, because 
there is no power in Congress to transfer territory 
thusacquired. Any assertion may be made, but it 
must be supported by reason before it can com- 
mand assent. Should a legitimate reason exist for 

changing or diminishing the site of our exclusive 
jurisdiction, the power to transfer it, in whole or 
in part, has been derived from various clauses in 
the Constitution. Different minds as they have 
been trained in different schools of construction, 
have derived the power of transfer from different 
clauses in the Constitution. Some have derived 
this right from the power to dispose of the terri- 
tory of the United States, (2d clause 3d section 
4th article, Constitution of the United States:) 
others from the power of exclusive jurisdiction 
over this District; and others again have believed 
that it would revert to the ceding State from the 
very nature of the compact as provided for in the 
Constitution. My own opinion is, that when the 
jurisdiction of the United States is removed from 
the whole or any part, that it reverts to the ceding 
State or States. The United States have the 
power to take the territory by cession, for the 
purpose of a seat of government. It is for this 
purpose that the United States have power to hold 
it, and it is for this consideration that the States 
have ceded it. When it ceases to be the seat of 
rovernment, the right of the United States to hold 
it has terminated, and the consideration of the 
cession has failed. Upon any fair construction of 
| the Constitution, or of the compact, it must then 
revert to the ceding State or States. The right of 
the United States is determined when it ceases to 
be the seat of government. This construction is 
| strengthened by another consideration. If Con- 
cress has the right to remove the seat of govern- 
ment as I have maintained and believe, it was 
manifestly proper that they should be enabled to 
exercise this right without the consent of any 
State, and especially of those which surrounded 
the seat of government. I specify those surround- 
| ing the seat of government, because it is improba- 


| ble that they would ever consent to any act neces- 


sary for the removal of the seat of government, 
if their assent were indispensable. Their interests 
would tempt them to refuse their assent. If the 
Constitution contemplated a recession of the Dis- 
trict to the ceding States, in the event of a removal 
of the seat of government, then it could remove 


| this seat without a dependence upon any will but 
| their own—a high consideration of convenience, 
| which must have been contemplated, if the power 
| of removal was designed to be given. 
| territory could only be transferred by cession, 


3ut if the 


under the power of ‘ disposition,’’ then the assent 


_of some other government would be necessary; 


and, upon every principle of fair construction of 


| the compact, the assent of the ceding States would 
| be requisite. 


The ceding States would scarcely 
assent, and the attempt to coerce them, by trans- 
ferring the territory to other States, not contiguous, 


We cannot hold more than ten miles square for a 
seat of government, under the Constitution. We 
now hold that quantity, and we could not acquire 
another inch for that purpose, unless we could 


transfer the whole or a portion of that which we 
now have. 


would be attended with the most serious difficulties. | 
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If we suppose that upon the withdrawal of our 
exclusive jurisdicion from any portion of this 
Distrix {, it reverts to the ce ding State, then we may 
exercise the power of removing the seat of gov- 
ernment, if ut exists at all, independently of any 
will but our own, but otherwise we must be de- 
pendant upon that of State Governments, which 
would probably refuse. Now, if the power exists, 
as I think is demonstrable, it must have been in- 
tended that its exercise should be depe ndant upon 
the will of Congress alone. This intention can 
only be attained by the supposition, that in the 
event of a removal of the seat of government, the 
District would revert to the ceding State. Still, 
Mr. Chairmay, I am aware that there is a differ- 
ence of Opinion as to the clause in the Constitu- 
tion, from which the power of transfer is derived. 
To meet this difference of opinion, more than one 
term of conveyance is used in the bill. As in deeds 
at common law, more than one word of convey- 
ance is used, so as to be certain of using that 
which Is precise, technical, and proper, so this bill 
roposes to “cede, and relinquish,*’ so as to meet 
all the different views as to the power under which 
we convey. 

But, Mr. Chairman, it has been said that the 
retrocession of Alexandria to Virginia, would be a 
violation of compact. lLlow can this be, if we 
have the assent of all the parties to that compact? 
The act of cession was a compact between the 
United States and Virginia. 


‘These were the only 
parties. 


Now we do not propose to recede except 
with the assent of Virginia, the United States, and 
the people of Alexandria themselves. If then, there 
be no objection to this bill, arising from the Con- 
stitution, or the compact of cession, can any man 
oppose it upon considerations of expediency? If 
Congress holds an exclusive jurisdiction over any 
portion of the country which 1s not needed, for the 
purpose of a seat of government, do they not owe 
it to justice, to policy, to patriotism, to every 
American feeling, to restore the political rights of 
those, who, without necessity, are now deprived 
of them. Virginia is ready to receive those peo- 
ple back into her bosom, and they are ready and 
anxious to return. They desire to enjoy the rights 
of men, the privileges of freemen. Can an Amer- 
ican Congress fail to respect such a feeling? Will 
they not use every proper opportunity to encour- 
age and gratify it? Do not our sympathies follow 
such aspirations, even to the most distant lands ? 
And who, sir, are these, who now ask this sacred 
boon at our hands? Are they aliens to our blood, 
or strangers to our tongue? Or are they not our 
brethren to whom we are bound by all the ties of 
kindred, of a common language and descent, of 
common and kindly associations, and of common 
interests, hopes and aspirations? Nay, more, sir, 
are they not bound to us by a still nearer tie ? 
Have they not, like political orphans, been com- 
mitted to our peculiar care and guardianship? And 
how, sir, have we discharged the trust? Go look 
to her declining commerce, her deserted buildings, 
and her almost forsaken harbor! Look to the 
waste of natural advantages and eee in 
that town, suffering not from the blight of God, 
but the neglect of man. Look to her statute book, 
cumbered as it is with the remains of an antiquated 
legislation, nowhere else to be found in the world: 
a legislation which seems to have been curiously 
contrived to keep these people stationary as a fixed 
point, from which we could estimate the progress 
of the residue of mankind. Look, sir, to her emi- 
grating sons, shaking the dust from their feet, on 
the paternal threshold, not because the mansion is 
inhospitable, but because they cannot enjoy within 
it, the rights of men or the privileges of freemen. 
Year by year, and day by day, they are leaving 
the home of their youth, because it is a scene of 
death to the noblest of human aspirations, to seek 
in other lands, a free competition for those prizes 
which are awarded to the mastery in the struggles 
of life. Mr. Chairman, 1 do not pretend to hold 
this Government responsible for this state of things. 
It resulted in part from circumstances, beyond our 
control; from her separation from Virginia, from 
the nature of our exclusive jurisdiction with its 
attendant disabilities; and from our inability to 
bestow the necessary attention, not only to the 
affairs of the Confederacy, but to the various in- 
terests of this District. Still I fear that we have 
not done all that might have been done for those, 
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Senate. 


who depend upon us for the necessary care which | in the first place, whether he is entitled to any i\ friendship with France in the spring of 1801, the 


this Government alone can bestow. Heretofore 
we have not been entirely to blame; but if we re- 
fuse to restore these people to political rights and 
the paternal laws of a State Government, we shall 
be vesponsible for all that they have suffered or are 
yet destined to endure. In speaking thus freely, 
Mr. Chairman, I speak for myself, and not for the 
people of Alexandria, I have never heard them 
apeak in terms of complaint or reproach against 
this body. ‘They appreciate the difficulties under 
which we are placed, and they are grateful for 
every kindly disposition which has been manifest- 
ed towards them, I speak for myself, because fam 
amember of this body, and | take a full share of the 
blame and responsibility. Butthe occasion has now 
offered, and I wish to nd myself of the sin of hold- 
ine them in their present condition, by voting for 
this bill. [say from the sin, for it is a sin, to re- | 
tain them unnecessarily in this state of quasi bond- | 
ave. Let us, then, restore them to Virginia, to 
their politcal mghts and privileges, and awaken in 
them the energies of freemen. Let us pass this 
bill, and neither you nor they will ever repent of 
it; but, on the contrary, you will receive for it the 
blessings, not only of themselves, but of their most 
distant posterity. 


FRENCH SPOLIATIONS. 
SPEECH OF MR. BENTON, 
OF MISSOURI, 

In THE Senate, .Jugust 10, 1846. 

On the Message of the President returning the bill 
providing for the payment of claims for French 
spoliations prior to 1800, with his objections. 
Mr. BENTON said: ‘This message rests on a 
principle older and deeper than the Constitution of 
the United States, or of any constitution that ever 
existed inthe world, [t rests on a principle which 
lies at the foundation of the Social System, and 
without which no community could exist. It rests 
on the principle that every community, while owing 
protection to each of it smembers, is the judge of 
the measure and degree of protection which it owes; 
and that in no case is the whole community ever 
bound to ruin or sacrifice itself for the sake ofa 
part. This is the principle on which this veto 
message rests. On the other hand, the bill thus 
disapproved by the President, rests upon the con- | 
verse of that principle, and is bottomed on the 
assumption that the community owes absolute 
protection to each of its members, and must obtain 
redress for them for every foreign injury, or pay 
the damage itself; and the obligation to pay these 
damages will descend from generation to venera- 
tion until payment is made. This is a false and 
ruinous principle, unknown to any community in 
any age of the world; and now, for the first time, 
formally and perseveringly pressed upon the head of | 
any government, President Polk is the first Chief | 
Magistrate of any nation that has had an oppor- 
tunity to vindicate a fundamental principle of the 
Social Compact, thus vitally assailed; and he has 
done it in a way to arrest the evil, and to arouse 
the attention of the country. The events of this 
day will open a new chapter in the science of gov- | 
ernment, and in the annals of legislation, and open 
a question of profound depth. Ordinary prinei- 
ples of legislation have no relation to it.” Consti- 
tutional law, deep as it is, is too shallow to reach || 
it: the philosophy of government is alone adequate | 
to its solution: and in coming to its @onsideration 
every Senator must carry himself back to the origin 
of Society—to the institution of the Social System 
—and look deep into the fundamental principles 

upon which Society is formed. 

Ina state of nature, every man is the protector of 
his own person and property, and the judge and 
avenger of hisown wrongs. When hecomes into so- 
ciety, the community becomes his protector, judge, 
and avenger. For his protection at home, they 
establish laws, set up courts of justice, and a point 
judges and officers. For his protection abroad, they 
form treaties, send out ministers, appoint consuls, 
and distribute ships of war over the ocean. In the | 
case of a foreign injury, they demand redress: in | 
extraordinary cases, they go to war. But, in all | 
these cases, the community becomes the judge, as |! 


: 7. : \| 
well as the instrument, of his redress. It judges, 


| taxes—loans—letters of marque and reprisals— | 


redress at all; and, in the case ofa foreign Power, | 
(for [come at once to the point, in order to avoid 
an essay on the general principles of the Social || 
Compact,) that question being decided in his favor, || 
the mode and degree of the protection or redress || 
which the case requires becomes the next consid- | 
eration. A simple demand for redress is the first || 
step. A Lickiak, backed by preparations for war, | 
where the injury is large, comes next. Quasi war, | 
that is to say, abrogation of treaties, cessation of |, 
intercourse, exclusion from ports, letters of marque || 
and reprisal, a hostile attitude, is the next step. || 
All these failing, open and actual war takes place. || 
tut, in all these steps, the community is the judge, | 
both of what the case requires, and of what itself || 
will do; and, in every stage of the process, it is || 
competent for the community to stop and say, we |, 
have done enough. The whole community are | 
not hound to struggle forever, or to fight forever, 
to obtain redress for any of its members. ‘They | 
have a right to their own peace and happiness; 
and when they have done enough, they may say 
so, and quit. Old injuries may be given yp, with 
or without consideration. Old scores may be 
rubbed out; and what the community does, is final 
and conclusive. The unredressed members pocket 
their loss: the community also pockets its loss in 
the taxes it has paid, the debt it has created, and 
the citizens it has lost in war. There is Joss all 
round; and upon no principle can the community 
hecome insurer or indemnifier in any case. The | 
injured individuals have had the benefit of the 
social system. The strong arm of the whole com- | 
munity has been stretehed forth for him: and it is 
not for his passions or self-interest to say when 
that arm should be withdrawn. If otherwise, an |) 
individual, in joining a community, becomes its | 
master, not its member. If the whole are bound | 
to strugg'e and fieht for one until he has obtained | 
redress, or pay the damages themselves, then the | 
whole community are put at the mercy of each || 
member; and interminable wars, or ruinous as- | 
sumptions of damages for foreign injuries, become 
the only alternatives. Such alternatives would | 
overload the community; they would break it 
down under wars and debts; they would dissolve 
it: and, therefore, such principles have never been 
admitted. ‘To give protection as far as is con- 
venient and proper; to surrender and abandon 
what is unattainable; to make peace when war is 
unavailing, or too burdensome; to forzive and for- 
cet, and each to pocket his own share of the loss: 
these are the principles of the Social Compact; and 
by these alone can any community exist. 

“These are the principles on which men form 
themselves into community; they are the princi- 
ples on which our own community rests; and now 
let us apply them to the present case, and see what 
richt these claimants have to demand five millions 
of dollars from the present generation. 

The injuries to our commerce, for the satisfac. || 

t} 


tion of which this bill provides, commenced in the 
year 1793, with the commencement of the war be- | 
tween Great Britain and France, and continued |, 


till the treaty with the First Consul, signed on the | 


30th of September, in the year 1800. Seven years | 
were the period of these depredations; and seven || 
years of more extraordinary exertions for the pro- || 
tection of its citizens were never made in any coun- | 
try. All the means of protection were resorted || 
to—embassies—military and naval preparations— | 


convoy to merchant ships—exelusion of French | 
vessels from our ports—a non-intercourse with | 
France—the condemnation of her vessels—retalia- | 
tion upon her citizens, &e. And, in the month of |) 
July, 1798, Congress cut the last cord of friendly 
intereourse with France by passing a solemn act, || 
abrogating all our treaties with her, and placed | 
the two countries in a state of actual hostilities. | 
The famous combat of Captain Truxton, in the || 
United States frigate Constellation, with the French | 


frigate L’Insurgente, was one of the fruits of that || 
war, and although the most signal, was by no |! 


| means the only instance of fierce and bloody col- |! 
_lision between the French and Americans of that |! 


day. Besides the extraordinary embassies, the 1 
military and naval preparations—the loans and | 
taxes—were immense, and almost incredible for a 

young nation of five millions of people. Between || 
the year 1793 and the complete restoration of 





appropriations for the army were above twe 
_ millions of dollars—those for the navy exceeded 
fifteen millions—the authorized loans were above 
twenty-five millions of dollars—duties on imports 
were increased—direct taxes were laid—the stamp 
act and excise made their appearance among ys. 
The statute book, from °93 to March 4, 180} 
thickly sprinkled over with acts for these taxes 
loans, and appropriations; nor did~ they remain 
dead letters upon the book. The taxes were coj- 
lected—ships of war were built—the regular army 
was augmented—a provisional army of ten thou- 
sand men was raised—Washington was called 
from his retreat to take the command—ships of 
war convoyed the merchantman. At home, the 
tax-gatherer entered every house—the exciseman 
was abroad—the stamp-master retailed his litte 
bits of paper—no contract between man and man 
was good for more than oo dollars, unless on 
taxed paper. Such were the b 

| fathers bore for seven long years to protect these 
| claimants, or procure redress for them; expenses 
' and efforts almost incredible in a young nation of 
five millions of people, and which, to be equalled 
by our present population, in any similar emer- 
| gency, would require every item of expense or 
exertion to be multiplied by four! After all—with 
all the duties on imports increased, and with all 
the resources of excise, direct taxes, and stamp 
act—the expenses of these extraordinary exertions 


nty 


is 


urdens which our 


were not met! <A large debt was created, much of 
it bearing eight per cent. interest, and the burden 


of which, both principal and interest, fell on pos- 
| terity! 


Nor did their exertions stop here. From the 
beginning, diplomacy was at work. Gouverneur 
Morris and Mr. Monroe were the first Ministers. 
In 1797, anextraordinary mission of three most dis- 
tinguished citizens (Marshall, Gerry, and Pinck- 
ney) was sent out, and their repulse and return 
was the signal for the formal abrogation of all our 
treaties with France, and for the actual commence- 
ment of hostilities. In 1800 another extraordinary 
mission was sent out, (Elisworth, Davie, and Mur- 
ray:) and by this mission the treaty of September, 


| 1800, was formed; from which period these parties 
| date their claim upon the Government—with how 


much reason, let the facts stated, and those to be 


| stated, reply. In this eonvention of 1800, the Gov- 
ernment exhausted the resources of negotiation to 
| obtain redress for its injured citizens; and not with- 


out very material success. In the first place, it 
treated with the French Government, (Buonaparte 
being First Consul,) not on the basis of war, which 
actually existed, but on the basis of existing peace; 
and by that means saved all the captures and dep- 
redations from the year 1798, for settlement and 
reparation, by classing them with the unlawful 
acts in time of peace, to be atoned for, instead of 
the lawful operations of war, which left no claim 
for reparation behind. In the next place, in saving 
from condemnation all the American ships then 
undercapture, and uncondemned; in the third place, 
in providing for the payment of French debts to 
the citizens of the United States; and lastly, above 
all, in procuring a cessation of the seizure and con- 


| demnation of our vessels, and in giving security to 


our commerce for the future. The value of these 
stipulations for the release of uncondemned vessels, 
and for debts, was afterwards computed at twenty 
millions of franes, (about three and three-quarter 


millions of dollars,) and that sum was actually paid 


to the claimants under the Louisiana treaty, out of 
the sum of eighty millions of francs stipulated for the 
purchase of that colony. ‘Thus, in addition to all 
the expenses incurred in military and naval prep- 
arations for the protection of these claims, a sum 
of near four millions of dollars was actually gained 
for them by negotiation, and all seizures and con- 
demnations stopped. And this was the actual close 
of the whole business; for a further stipulation in 
the second article of the same convention, stipula- 


| ting to negotiate further, ata convenient time, upon 


the three treaties of 1778, and also upon the in- 
demnities due, or claimed, and in the mean time 
that the said treaties of 1778 should have no oper- 
ation, and the commerce of the two countries shoul 

be resumed: this stipulation for a future negota- 
tion, at a convenient time, and in the mean time to 
consider the three old treaties as dead, and com- 
merce to begin again on the most friendly footing: 
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I say this stipulation, and cotemporary history, 
as well as the history of the negotiation itself, and | 
the vague and indefinite terms of the promise to 
treat further, was nothing but the diplomatic mode | 
of dropping forever the whole of the reserved items! 
And this sense of the clause, so apparent in its | 
face—so obvious in the tenor of the negotiations— 
was immediately after, and in the very fact of the 


ratification of the convention—made definitive and | 


absolute by the two Governments. The Ameri- 


can Senate refused to advise the ratification of this | 
second article, and struck it from the treaty. The | 


First Consul agreed to this expunging of that arti- 
cle, upon condition that all the pretensions founded 
upon the four reserved items should be recipro- 
eally renounced by the two nations. The Ameri- 


can Senate agreed to this condition; and thus the | 


article took, openly and expressly, in the ratifica- 
tion, the character which it obviously possessed in 


the treaty as first agreed upon. Renunciation of | 
all claims on either side, and future trade and | 


friendship on the footing of the most favored na- 
tion, was the design of the article as drawn, and its 


declaration as ratified. This convention was nego- | 


tiated under the Presidency of Mr. John Adams: 


Jefferson; so that the two Administrations were of 


accord in the termination of these long-standing | 


difficulties with the French Republic. 


Thus, the Society—the community—the whole 


body of the citizens of the United States—had ac- 
quitted themselves of ail their obligations and duties 
towards the members of their body who had been 


injured by French depredations- upon their com- | 


merce. They had done everything which the prin- 


ciples of the Social Compact required. They had | 


pursued their claims to the extremity of actual hos- 


tilities, and at a cost ten or twenty times the | 


amount now demanded. Failing to obtain redress 


by force, they tried negotiation again—saved near | 


four millions of dollars to the claimants for past 


losses, stopped the condemnations which were go- | 


ing on, and secured them against future loss. The 


convention of 1800 put an end to the seizure of our | 


ships under the decrees of the French revolution- 


ary governments, and again gave security to our | 


commerce from that country. This was a great 
object gained to the commercial community, and 
one of the chief ends of the Social Compact. To 
protect its members from injury, is the first duty 
of the Society: to redress their wrongs, or avenge 


them, is the second duty: to obtain security for the | 
future, the third duty. In each of these forms did | 


the Society, of which our fathers were the found- 


ers, acquit themselves of their obligations to the | 


members of the community injured in the time of 
Washington and Adams—injured by a foreign 


Power fifty years ago. They did an immensity | 


for their protection and redress. They went the 
length of actual hostilities. Nothing remained 
when the treaty of 1800 was signed, but to re- 


nounce the claims—to renounce all subjects of dif- | 


ference with France—or go to war with Buonaparte. 


Does any one believe that we could have made | 


him pay these claims by going to war with him? 
Was it wiser to rub out and begin again—take near 


four millions, which we got, and recommence trade | 


in safety and security—or go on with our war pre- 


parations of fleets and armies, loans and taxes, and | 


lake the chance of vanquishing Buonaparte, and 
compelling him to pay five millions more? These 
were questions for the community of that day to 
decide, and decide them they did. ‘The adminis- 


trators of the Government decided they had done | 
enough—that they would do no more—that oe 4 
would accept the (near) four millions obtained, | 


with the cessation of further seizures and condem- 
nations, and the recommencement of trade and in- 
tercourse on a safe and friendly footing. This was 
the decision of the Administration of Mr. Adams. 


His decision was, that the community had done | 


enough—had done, and suffered enough. And 
what was the decision of the community itself? 


For, under such tasks and burdens as had been || 


put upon them on account of these claimants, it 
was natural that they should think a little on the 
matter, and come to some conclusion on the sub- 


ject. In fact, they did think! and it is matter of 
fact that they did come to a conclusion! And it || claimants without further recourse, either upon - 


was their opinion that their administrators had 


would stand it no longer! And accordingly they 
overturned the Adams Administration—disbanded 
his army—dismantled his navy—abolished his 
taxes—dispersed his tax-gatherers; ina word, the 
undid all his acts, except the debt he had cae 
That stood! and posterity had to pay it—the same 
posterity that is now called upon to pay again the 
claims for the protection of which it was granted. 
This was the decision of the community, as also 
| of their administrators, at the time these events took 
place; and, right or wrong, their decision stands, It 
| 18 not for remote generations, half a century after- 
wards, ignorant of the facts, to reverse their decis- 
ion. Right or wrong, it stands: but it was right. 
Mr. Adams’s Administration was right in saying 
they had done enough; for they had exhausted 
the remedies of the Social Compact, and had done 
a great deal, though not everything, for the safety 
and indemnity of their citizens. By the ships of 
war built, and the convoys afforded, many vessels 
were saved from capture: by the terms of the treaty, 
near four millions of indemnities were secured: by 
| the warlike attitude which we assumed, it was 
seen that declared war would be the consequence 


the depredations ceased, and commerce became 
free and regular. These were the actual advan- 
tages gained by the claimants from being members 
of the Society—advantages which no one could 


therefore, he is bound to take them on the terms 
on which Society grants them. If not, and the 
| community is bound at all events, and after all ex- 
ertions, to pay the damage itself, certainly it would 
be better to pay beforehand—to pay the money 
before you begin the measures of protection and 
redress. Five millions are now demanded: the 
fifth part of the loans made in Mr. Adams’s time 
would have met the demand! to say nothing of the 
taxes, fleets, armies, and embassies. ‘l'o pay the 
five millions now, in addition to all the outlay for 
those objects, is too bad: and, if the principle is 
acknowledged, there is no end to our burdens. 
The present Mexican claimants will all be upon 
i! us if we fail in the war to secure their claims. 
On this principle—the principle we now contend 
_ for—we have already settled a great number of 


| cases of injuries to our citizens, with many foreign | 


nations. [ say on this principle: for in every case 
of indemnities procured for our citizens, and I be- 
lieve there were not less than five or six instances 
during President Jackson’s Administration alone, 
a gross sum was received, always far less than the 
demand, in full satisfaction of the whole. This 
comprehends the whole principle: for if the Gov- 
ernment can surrender any part of the claims, it 
can surrender more, or less, or the whole. In 
some instances, far the largest part claimed has 
been surrendered. In the treaty with Spain in 

1819, five millions were accepted in satisfaction of 
|| twenty. I speak from memory, but the precise 
sums are not material: the principle is admitted, if 
anything less than the whole demand was accepted 
in satisfaction of the whole. The very bill now 


| before the Senate admits the principle: for it pro- | 


| poses to take five millions in full satisfaction of 
four or five times that amount claimed, and with- 
out the interest, which, in the fifty years which 
elapsed since their orign, would be three times the 
amount of the principal. The whole amount of 
these French claims, principal and interest, would 
now probably be seventy or eighty millions; yet 
| the claimants offer to take five millions for the 
|| whole! thus, admitting by their act, while deny- 
ing it by their words, that the Government is not 
bound to obtain full indemnity, or pay the damage 
itself; but that it may compromise, surrender, 
‘ abate, and cancel as it finds it convenient and 
proper to do. On this principle, these French 
claims were settled in 1800. Near four millions 
in money was received: the release of all uncon- 
demned vessels was obtained: security for the fu- 
|| ture was acquired in the immediate cessation of 


| seizures, and in the immediate recommencement of 
|| trade and commerce on safe and friendly terms. 

I repeat it: right or wrong, the decision of the 
| Administration in 1800 was final and conclusive on 
| these claims. It was final either way, and left the 


| France or on the United States. But it is easy to 


done too much—had taxed, and burdened, and || prove that it was right, and that open war with 


wrought the community too much—and that they | Datanpests for their payment was an absurdity, ' 


| of further injuries: by the conclusion of the treaty, | 
the ratifications were concluded under that of Mr. | 


have gained for himself in a state of nature—and, | 
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which, without doing them any good, would have 
involved the whole Union in a ridiculous war of 

overwhelming expense. It was right, therefore, 
to take what was got, rub out old scores, and re- 
commence the career of trade and friendship, Cir- 
cumstances, well known then, but too little known 
now, softened and justified this conclusion, It was 
well known that the claimants went into danger, 

with their eyes open, and upon a caleulation of im- 
mense profit. From the very commencement of 
the war with Great Britain—ftrom the month of 
May, 1793—the French revolutionary governments 
began a series of decrees against the freedom of 
commerce, ostensibly directed against British goods 
and bottoms, and against intercourse with Great 
Britain, but falling heavily upon neutrals, and es- 
pecially upon the ships of the United States. These 
decrees were contrary to the laws of nauons, and 
to the treaties of alliance, trade, and friendship, of 
1778, between the United States and France; but 
they were public decrees, formally enacted and 
promulgated, first by the National Convention, and 
then by the Directory; and a Council of Prizes 
was established, to judge the case of every vessel 
which was captured and brought into a French 
port under these decrees. Of course, | now limit 
myself to these decrees; for other classes of inju- 
ries, not coming within their provisions, have here- 
tofore been settled. These injurious decrees, under 
which so many captures and confiscations took 
place, were public acts, duly promulgated to the 
world, and for the execution of which a public tri- 
bunal sat in Paris. Those who adventured against 
them knew the risk they ran; but the profits of 
supplying the great armies of Europe, then univer- 
sally engaged in war to the neglect of agriculture, 
were so large, that if one vessel in three or four 
went safe, fortunes were made. Besides, those who 
chose to insure mi¢ht do so, and thus avoid all risk. 
The men of fifty years ago knew all this; and 
they also knew (what the French alleged, was in 
many instances true,) that British property was 
often concealed in American vessels, and British 
owners often covered by the American flag. They 
knew all this,and more: that American commerce, 
notwithstanding the dangers to which it was sub- 
ject, flourished in the most extraordinary manner; 
that it rose, in the very period of these depreda- 
tions, from $26,169,572 (which it was in 1793) to 
$95,506,021, (which it had attained in the year 
1801.) The foreien commerce of the United States 
is only about $100,000,000 now! With a popula- 
tion increased fourfold, it is now only a fraction 
over what it was then! Yet the good-natured peo- 
le of the present generation must be made to be- 
ieve that foreign commerce ** was swept from the 
ocean:’”’ that ruin overwhelmed the merchant in 
that disastrous time;’’ and that the present gener- 
ation are bound to make good the losses of the 
poor sufferers of that time! when the inexorable 
fizures of the Custom-House books prove the fact, 
that these ruined people were about four times 
better off in the midst of their losses than we are 
in the midst of our gains! They knew, also, 
that most of these cases were insured; and they 

| knew, if we do not, that the United States were 
not bound to insure insurers! that is to say, to in- 
sure, without premium, those who made their liv- 

‘ing by insuring for premiums! But there was one 

‘ thing that they did not know, and could not, and 

‘| which we can and do know, and that is, that the 
mass of these claims are now in the hands of spec- 
, ulators, who have purchased them at five cents and 

' ten cents in the dollar! and now, (like the old pur- 

_ chasers of revolutionary soldiers’ certificates at two 
shillings and sixpence in the pound,) they come 
to Congress in the name of the widows and orphans 
they have fleeced, to get their five and ten cents 
changed into one hundred! 

But these claimants plead a particular title to be 
compensated by the United States. They plead 
that they were surrendered to France for a con- 
sideration—for the valuable consideration of getting 
rid of the burdensome articles of the treaties of 
1778 with France, by which she guarantied our 
independence and possessions, and we guarantied 
her West India islands, and also by which we 
granted to France the exclusive use of our ports 
for her commercial and military marine, and for 
her cruisers and their prizes, during her wars with 

'' other nations. It was for our release from these 

burdensome and ruinous stipulations, the claimants 
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say, that their claims were surrendered in 1800. Bat 
this is an entire, an utter mistake. The Law of 
Nations had released them from the time it became 
a dangerous burden; and this was declared and 
retitled by Washington’s proclamation of neutrality 
the moment the burden was about to fall upon us. 
By the Laws of Nations, any Power which enters 
into stipulations which become ruinous to them, 
or even involve them in dangerous wars in which 
they have no interest—any such Power may plead 
the fact, and declare itself released from the obli- 
gation; and that declaration creates a question be- 
tween the two parties themselves, with which no 
one else has a right to interfere. On this principle 
the celebrated proclamation of neutrality of 1793 
was issued, by which the United States refused to 
jom France in her war with Great Britain—refused 
to defend her West India islands—and refused to 
grant priviieges, incompatible with neutrality, to 
French ships and cruisers in our ports, All the 
burdensome articles of the treaties of alliance, of 
commerce and amity, were then knocked in the 
head. The proclamation put an end to them; and 
the French Government alone had a right to im- 
pugn the correctness of that proclamation; and if 
they did so, their course was, first to remonstrate, 
and then to fight. They did not impugn it! They 
admitted it to be right; and during the seven years 
that elapsed from the date of the proclamation to 
the conclusion of the treaty of L800, the onerous 
stipulations of these treaties remained a dead letter 
on the book. France lost all her West India 
islands, and never asked us either to pay for them 
or to conquer them for her. Under the National 
Convention, and under the Directory, and while 
Great Britain and other Powers were despoiling 
France of all her West India islands, and the 
revolted negroes of San Domingo were emanci- 
pating that island, no requisition was made upon 
us to abandon the proclamation of neutrality, 
and comply with the treaties of 1778. When 

juonaparte came to the head of the French Gov- 
ernment, he frankly declared that the stipula- 
tions of these treaties were incompatible with the 
freedom and independence of the United States, 
and in the treaty of 1800, as signed, agreed that 
they should continue to remain without operation 
until “*@ convenient time’’ came to treat of them 
again, Which was perfectly understood to be, never! 
Afterwards, when our Senate rejected that article, 
he agreed to it, on condition that both parties mu- 
tually renounced—the French all pretension to the 
execution of these old dead treaties—the United 


States all pretension to indemnity for that part of 
the claims which arose under the decrees of France, | 


and the adjudications of her Council of Prizes. 
This was a final settlement of the case, and was a 
surrender of nothing for nothing. It was merely 
closing a dead account on the books. The treaties 
had been dead seven years; the claims arising for 
seizures and condemnations under public decrees 
and judicial decisions, had always been dead—no 
Government in France ever admitting them—nor 
could they do so without impeaching the sover- 
eignty of their own Government and the justice 
of their own tribunals. Other claims, arising un- 
der other heads, were paid; those arising under 
these decrees, and adjudicated, were pertinaciously 
refused. Those cases unadjudicated were released : 
but the adjudicated cases were closed. And this 
was the decided answer of the French Govern- 


ment. The diplomatic evasion, to treat further, , 
‘at a convenient time,”’’ of these claims, and of the | 


old treaties, was a postponement of the whole to 
the day of judgment—the burial of the whole in 
a political grave, from which there was to be 
no resurrection. And now we are called upon 
to pay them, as having purchased off the dead 
articles of the treaties of 1778. Near fifty years 


have elapsed since the origin of these claims, and 
© > 2 ; 
no Congress has ever been found before to assume 


them. Reports from committees in their favor are 


nothing: the parliamentary rule requires subjects | 


to be referred to friendly committees; and these 
claims, to my certain knowledge, have always had 
the benefit of that rule. But no Congress has ever 
before sanctioned them; and it is a clear impeach- 
ment of the justice of our ancestors for us to as- 
sume now what they would not countenance. The 
fact is, they knew all about these claims, and we 
know nothing of them; they knew the principles 
of the Social Compact had been complied with, 


' character rises up to match and overmatch it; and 


‘ mous voice of the new States, (with the perma- 


French Spoliations—Mr. Benton. | 


and we of this day have forgot those principles; 
they knew they had expended ten or twenty times 
as much to protect or redress these claimants as 
the claims were worth; and if the claimants had 
called upon them to pay, they would have called 
for a re-imbursement of the money expended in 
their pursuit. 

In Mr. Jefferson’s time, when the treasury was 
overflowing, and Congress called upon to find 
some use for the surplus money, no man thought 
of paying these claims. They were too well un- 
derstood then to be paid. Since then, the treas- 
ury has been again distended with a surplus: stll 
Congress would not give any part of it to these old 
claims. Now, when we are in all the expenses of 
a foreign war—when loans and treasury notes are 
already resorted to to meet our daily expenses: 
now, for the first time, these claims are to be paid! 
and our ancestors impliedly told that they were 
not honest enough to pay their own debts, even 
when they had the money and knew not what to 
do with it! and that we must pay it for them, 
although we have not the money, and know not 
where to get it! 

‘The mode of paying constitutes a new and valid 
objection to this bill: they are quartered upon the 
public lands!—a desecration which cannot be 
thought of without the deepest humiliation, inde- 
pendently of the great and positive evils resulting 
from it. The national domain is a great and noble 
fund, ceded hy the States to the Union for the 
benefit of the Union, and very properly pledged by 
our ancestors to the sacred purpose of discharging 
the debt of the Revolution. A pledge for that 
sacred purpose was worthy of the national do- 
main, and consistent with the object of the donors; 
but to pledge it to private individuals—to pledge 
it to speculators onl insurers—to men who gave 
five cents in the dollar for obsolete claims—and to 
those for whose benefit we bore all the burdens of 
the Adams administration: this, indeed, is too 
bad, and is a degradation and desecration of the 
national domain never before witnessed in any 
country, and filling the mind with humiliation and 
shame. What nation ever before pledged its pub- 
lic lands to private claimants and speculators? But 
humiliation and shame are not the worst conse- || 
quences resulting from this new and mortifying 
pledge. Positive evils to the public treasury, and 
to the new States, inevitably result from it. In 
the first place, it leads to the admission of unjust 
and improper claims. Many will pay in land that 
will not pay in money, as a man will sometimes 
cive a horse in satisfaction of an old and dubious 
debt, towards which he would not advance a dol- 
larin money. ‘This is the casenow. These very 
claims have been above forty years soliciting a 
moneyed payment, and could never obtain it. || 
Now they get a bill for payment in land! What 


is this but saying that bad claims, which cannot 


be paid in money, may be paid in land? And | 
where is this to end? Upwards of ten thousand 
old claims are now before Congress, and the num- 
her increasing incessantly. Upon the same prin- 
ciple that you pay one in land, you pay all in | 
land; and the national domain will be swallowed 
up by dubious, or desperate claims, for which no | 
money would be given, Yet land brings money; | 
and the treasury is as much stripped of its means 
by losing the Jand revenue before it is collected as 
paying it out after it is collected. The lands are 
the second branch of the national revenue: the | 
customs stand first—the lands next: yet this great | 
branch of the national revenue, by the principle of 
this bill, would become diverted from the nation | 
to individuals; and all our vast establishment of 
surveyors and commissioners—of registers and 
receivers—and of the whole General Land Office | 
in this city—would degenerate into a species of || 
private agents, paid by the public, to administer 
the land system for the benefit of individuals! 
Great as this evil would be, another of a different 


that is, the new interest which would be raised up 
to consider the lands as its own, and to control all 

legislation in relation to them, and that with a | 
view to the interest of the new owners. Already | 
we have seen a fatal instance of this control in |) 
the House of Representatives. I cannot speak of | 
motives, but I can name a fact. The graduation | 
bill—for twenty years demanded by the unani- | 
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Senate, 


| nent prospective preémption clause in it,) and now 


passing triumphantly along by the aid of their jy. 


| creased representation in the two Houses of Coy. 


gress, and arrived, in fact, at the very last stave of 
legislation, and just ready to become a law, —this 
great and blessed measure, thus so long and gp 
ardently desired, and thus on the point of being 
granted, (with the noble preémption clause in it,) 


| was knocked on the head, and thrown under the 


table, the moment this infernal bill passed the 
House! This was the first fruit of quartering an 
army of private claimants on the national domain; 
but unless this veto message of President Po|k 
had come, and unless the people sustain him in it, 


| far, far from the last will it be. The ten thousand 
| claimants will club together: ten thousand more 
| will spring up to join them. All will consider the 


public lands as their own spoil; and while the 
people of the new States are at home attending to 


| their own business, this myriad of claimants will 


be here, like the locusts of Egypt, eating up their 


| substance, influencing the members, swerving 


them from their duty to their constituents, and 
devouring the public lands with antiquated and 
groundless claims, which could find no favor in the 
earlier and better days of the Republic. Then 
farewell—not long, but forever—to all just legisla- 
tion in relation to the public lands. Farewell, not 
merely to the graduation bill, and to the permanent 
prospective preémption bill, but to every bill which 
looks to the welfare of the new States, or to the 
interest of their inhabitants, in the future sale, dis- 
position, or management of these lands. 

One of the great objections—and a serious ob- 
jection it was—to the bills for distributing the 
proceeds of the public lands, was this very fact of 
the new interest it would create to control the le- 
gislation of Congress in relation to these lands, and 
the consequent mischief which would accrue to the 
new States from that control. Everybody felt that 
it would be a degradation and an injury to these 
States: but how much less the degradation, and how 


/ much less the mischief, to have the old States for 


their masters, instead of these speculators in old 
dead claims! 

Lamentable is the facility with which obsolete 
claims are now revived and passed. Congress is 


| now daily importuned with claims, of forty, fifty, 
| sixty, and seventy years old. No number of re- 


jections satisfies any one. Fifty years rejection 
does no good. They are presented, again and 
again, and from year to year, with new and ac- 


| cumulated proof each time; while, on the side of 


the United States, testimony is daily being lost; 


‘and those members of Congress, and of the Gov- 


ernment, who know anything about them, are 


| either dying off, or retiring from the public ser- 


vice. At last they become irresistible, from accu- 
mulated proof on one hand, and ignorance on the 
other; and often it happens that new members be- 
come zealous and furious advocates for antiquated 


claims, which, in the time of their predecessors, 


would not have borne the slightest examination, 


‘and of which they know nothing but froma interest- 


ed and ex parte views. What is more, the author- 


|| ity of State Legislatures is often brought to bear in 


favor of claims of which the members of the Le- 
gislature can know but little, and that little from 


ex parte and interested statements. The high and 
| sacred right of instruction, intended only for great 


matters of political interest, is now often let down 
to the low level of a private claim; and it is incon- 
testable, that instructions have not only been ob- 


' tained in favor of these French spoliation claims, 


but that this bill was actually passed by votes un- 
willingly given under such instructions. ‘This was 


| bad enough on the part of some of the old States; 
' but with the new ones, which have given such in- 


structions, it is far worse. They not only passed 


' the bill for the claims, but in the same vote de- 
'| stroyed the graduation bill and the preémption 


clause; and created a new interest to control the 


legislation of Congress in relation to the public 


lands! The President’s veto message has saved 
us for the present. It has given the people, and 


especially the people of the new States, a chance 


to save themselves in future! And unwise and 
unjust to themselves and their posterity they will 
be, if they do not avail themselves of this chance 


_ to stop forever this new mischief. 


The names of widows and orphans, and of mer- 


‘ chants, ruined by French depredations, are con- 
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ees, the insurers, the purchasers at five and ten cents, 
are all carefully kept out of sight: their names are 
never mentioned. And so it was when the old 
soldiers’ certificates were funded and paid in 1793. 
The speculators who had bought them at two-and- 
six-pence in the pound, were kept in the back 
ground: the poor soldier, who had fought and bled 
for his country, and whose litle property had gone 
to rain while he was fighting the British—this 
voor soldier had his sears and sufferings paraded 
before Congress, and all relief was prayed for in 
his name, while no relief was brought to him by 
the bill. ‘The whole went to those who had bought 
his claims for next to nothing. They received 
twenty shillings in the pound, and ten shillings 
interest upon the back of that, for what cost them 
two-and-six-pence; and all attempts made in Con- 
cress by Mr. Madison, and other wise and good 
men, to protect the soldier by making the bill really 
favorable to him—by making him the payee in the 
bill, and only refunding to the speculator his fraud- 
ulent two-and-six-pence—all these attempts failed. 
The speculators were too strong in Congress to ad- | 
mit a single provision favorable to the real suffer- | 
ers; and so it may be again. If the question of | 
paying these claims could be entertained at all by 
Congress, justice would require four distinct amend- 
ments: First, That no assignee should receive 
more than he paid; secondly, that no insurer 
should receive anything; thirdly, that no claim, 
standing inthe name of the original claimant, should 
be paid to any person but the heirs-at-law of such 
claimant; and, fourthly, that an account should be 
stated between the claimants and the Government, 
charging them with all expenses incurred under 
Mr. Adams’s administration in protecting, or 
attempting to recover their claims; and crediting 
them with the five millions they demand. On these 
principles only, if justice is the object, could the 
bill be entertained; but the fact, and the truth of 
the case is, that it should not be entertained at all! 
The principles of the Social System—the funda- 
mental prineiple which lies at the foundation of 
Society—utterly forbid it. The generation of fifty | 
years ago did their duty—their whole duty—with | 
respect to these claims. They expended, in their | 
defence and recovery, from ten to twenty times | 
their value—endured grievous internal taxation— | 
incurred a heavy public debt—and suffered all the | 
calamities of an actual quasi war of two years with 
the French Republic. They did all that they were | 
bound to do by the pdineibiee of the Social Com- 
pact, and more too; and when they renounced fur- 
ther negotiation for the claims, they did nothing 
but what they had a right to do, and what their | 
duty to the rest of the community required them 
todo. They renounced nothing! and they re- 
ceived nothing! The claims were dead! for every 
species of government in France—the Convention, 
the Directory, the Consular—utterly repudiated 


stantly invoked in aid of these claims. The assign- | rendered, the following extract from the oa of 
Mr. Senator Bibb, of Kentucky, deliverec 
time, is here added: 


at that 


‘*The complaints of the United States against France 


commenced in a decree of the 9th of May, 1793—in viola- 
tion of the treaty of amity and commerce of 1778—which 
decree authorized French ships of war and privateers to | 
stop and bring into the ports of the Republic neutral vessels 
laden with provisions belonging to neutrals, destined for | 
enemy ports, or with merehandise belonging to enemies. 
Merchandise belonging to enemies to be good prize and con- 
fiscated for the benefit of the captors—the provisions belong 
ing to neutrals to be paid for. Citizen Genet, the Minister 
of France, granted military commissions to American citi 
zens in the ports of the United States, armed and equipped 
vessels in our ports tO cruise against nations at peace with 
the United States; exercised admiralty and maritime juris- 
diction in condemning captured vessels brought into the ports 
of the United States. He threatened to appeal from the Pres 
ident to the people, and otherwise so disrespected the juris 
diction and authorities of the United States as to produce 
his recall by the French Republic at the request of the Pres- 
ident. Without going into a tedious detail of French ag- 
gressions, it is sufficient for the present purpose to allude to 
the claims of American citizens as classified by our Minister 
in France in 1794; and again as reported in 1797, in obe- 
dience to a resolution of the Senate, and communicated by 
oa Secretary of State, Mr. Pickering, on the 28th February, 
798. 


“Ist. Captures sanctioned by the decree of 1793, before 


stated. 


«2d. Condemnations of vessels and cargoes under marine 


ordinances of France, contrary to the treaties between the 
two countries, 


“3d. Spoliations and captures of American vessels at sea 


by French ships of war and privateers. 


‘4th. For the detention of American vessels by the same 


embargo at Bordeaux. 


“Sth. Seizure and forced sales of cargoes, and applying 


them to public use, without payment, or without adequate 
payments. 


“6th. Non-performance of contracts made by the agents 


of the Government for supplies. 


“7th. Non payment of bills drawn, and debts contracted 
by the agents of the Government in the West Indies. 

“ The depredations at sea by the public and private armed 
vessels were continued under the sanction of the decrees of 
the French Directory; and it appears by the letter of Mr. 
Monroe, our Minister at Paris, of the 16th of February, 1796, 
to Mr. Pickering, the Secretary of State, our Government 
was informed that the French Minister of Foreign Affairs 
had announced to him that the Directory of France consid- 
ered the allianee as ceasing to exist from the moment our 
treaty of 1794, with Great Britain, was ratified. And on the 


Oth February, 1796, the same Minister again repeated to our | 


Minister, that, by the treaty of 1794 with Great Britain, 
‘ours with France was annibilated.’ * 
“On the 7th July, 1798, an act was passed by the Con- 


gress of the United States, and approved by the President, | 


entitled ‘An act to declare the treaties heretofore concluded 
with France no longer obligatory on the United States.’ 
(Here Mr. B. read that act, in the following words :] 

*¢ Whereas the treaties concluded between the United 
States and France have been repeatedly violated on the part 
of the French Government, and the just claims of the Uni 
ted States for reparation of the injuries so committed have 
been refused, and their attempts to negotiate an amicable 
adjustment of all complaints between the two nations have 
been repelled with indignity : And whereas, under authority 
of the French Government, there is yet pursued against the 
United States a system of predatory violence, infracting the 
said treaties, and hostile to the rights of a free and indepen- 
dent nation: 

“¢Sre. 1. Be it enacted ly the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 


bled, That the United States are of right freed and exonerated | 


and repulsed them. The treaties of 1778 were all || from the stipulations of the treaties, and of the consular 
dead, and had been so, (in all that related to the || convention, heretofore concluded between the United States 


guarantees, and the use of our ports,) since the |! and France; and that the same shall not henceforth be re- 
proclamation of neutrality of 1793. They were | 
just as dead before the treaty of 1800 as after it. | 
There was no more demand upon us to conquer 
the French West India Islands from the British, 
and from the negroes of San Domingo, and restore || 
them to the French, before the treaty of 1800, than 
there has been since; and such a demand would 
have been just as idle in the year 1800, as it would 
be now in 1846. The treaty made no manner of 
difference, either in the French or American view, | 
of the treaty of alliance; and the idea of a con- | 
sideration received, in the release of our alliance 
obligations, as an equivalent for renouncing the | 
claims, is a mere figment of the brain, contradicted 
by the history of the times, and only fit to be told | 
to those who have not the means or the inclina- | 
ion to study that history. 





APPENDIX. | 
_ These claims were well debated in the Senate, | 
in the session of 1834-5; and as a supplement to | 
the foregoing speech, and as filling up the outline | 
which T have sketched of the expenses and war | 
measures for the protection ‘of these claims in Mr. | 
Adams’s time; and, also, as stating the principle of | 
the Social Compact under which they were sur- |! 


garded as legally obligatory on the Government and citizens 
of the United States.’ 

“ The facts recited in that act, of repeated infractions on 
the part of the French Government, refusal of demanded 
reparation, the indignities offered to our Ministers autho- 
rized to negotiate, and of predatory violence, were notorious 


} at that day, and are fally sustained by the diplomatic corre- | 
| spondence, from 1793 down to that time. 


‘Connected with this state of our foreign affairs, about 
thirty acts were passed. 

“ Volume iii, page 46, chapter 55. An act appropriating 
eight hundred thousand dollars to purchase cannon, small 
arms, ammunition, and military stores.—May 4, 1798. 

“ Page 47, chapter 56. An act appropriating eight thou- 
sand dollars for purchasing or building a number of small 
vessels, to be fitted out, manned and armed and equipped, 
for the protection of the United States.—May 4, 1798. 

‘“< Page 50, chapter 64. An act to authorize the President 
to raise a provisional army, not exceeding 10,000; privates 
to be enlisted for a term not exceeding three years; to be 
organized with a suitable number of major generals; to ac- 
cept, in addition, any company or companies of volunteers, 
of artillery, cavalry, or infantry, who may associate and 


offer themselves for service ; toappoint a lieutenant general, | 


and other officers; to purchase swords, caps, sabres, pis- 
tols, and holsters; $200,000 appropriated.—May 28, 1798. 

“ Page 54, chapter 65. An act more effectually to protect 
the commerce of the United States, authorizing the Presi- 
dent to instruct the commanders of armed vessels of the 
United States to capture armed vessels of France, which 
shall have committed, or shall be found hovering on our 
costs for the purpose of committing, depredations on Amer- 
ican vessels; and to retake any ship or vessel of any citizen 





*See American State Papers, by Gales & Seaton, vol. }, 
pp. 730, 731. 
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which may have been captured by any such armed vessel.— 
May 28, 1798. 

* Page 59, ehapter70. An act to suspend the commercial 
intercourse between the United States and France, and the 
dependencies thereot.—June 14, 1798. 

“ Page 64, chapter 72.. An act to increase the strength of 
revenue cutters for defence against hostilities near the sea 
coast. 

* Page 65, chapter 74. And supplementary, and to amend 
the act authorizing the President to raise a provisional 
army. 

“Page 66, chapter 75. An act concerning aliens, autho- 
rizing the President to order aliens, suspected to be danger- 
ous to the peace and satiety of the United States, to depart, 
&e.—June 25, 179s. 

* Page 68, chapter 77, An act to authorize the defence 
of the merchant vessels of the United States against French 
depredations ; may oppose and defend against search, te- 
straint, or seizure; may repel any assault or hostility, and 
subdue and capture such assailant, and retake any vessel 
owned by a citizen of the United States, which may have 
been captured by any vess’) sailing under Freneh colors, or 
under any authority of the French Government; such cap 
tured vessels may be condemned, and sold as lawful prize, 
&e.; the prisoners taken in such vessel to be delivered over 
to a collector, to wait the pleasure of the President.—June 
25, 1798. 

* Page 71, chapter 79. An act in addition, and more 
effectually to protect the commerce and coasts of the Uni 
ted States. French armed vessels captured, with guns, 
tackle, and apparel, goods, and effects, liable to forfeiture 
and condemnation as lawful prize. Officers and crews of 
captured vessels may be confined in places of safety,—June 
28, 1798. 

“ Page 72, chapter &0. An act appropriating $80,000 for 
expenses, &e., of new regiment of artillerists and engi- 
neers.—June 30, 1798. 

“ Page 72, chapter 81. An act authorizing not more than 
twelve vessels (in addition to those before authorized) to be 
purchased, armed, and equipped.—June 28, 1798. 

“ Page 74, chapter 82. $100,000 appropriated to purchase 
thirty thousand stand of arms. : 

« Page 74, chapter 83. An act concerning alien enemies 5 
how to be disposed of in case of declaration of war ; or any 
predatory ineursion perpetrated or attempted. 

“ Page 76, chapter 85. An act farther to protect the com 
merce of the United States, authorizing the President to 
instruct the public armed vessels of the United States to 
subdue, seize, and take any armed French vessel which 
shall be found within the jurisdictional limits of the United 
States, or elsewhere, on the high seas, and such captured 
vessel, with her apparel, guas, and appurtenances, and 
goods or effects, being French property, may be proceeded 
against and condemned as forfeited. 

“ Private armed ships and vessels of the United States 
may be specially commissioned and authorized to capture 
any armed French vessels, and to have them adjudicated 
and condemned as Jawful prizes, and to retake American 
vessels captured by French vessels. The prisoners to be 
reported to collectors, &ce.—July 9, 1798. 

“ Page 79, chapter 87. An act for valuation of lands, 
dwelling-houses, and slaves. $150,000 appropriated to de- 
fray expenses.—July 9, 1798. 

“ Page 98, chapter 92. An act to Jay and collect a direct 
tax of two millions of dollars. —July 14, 1798. 

“ Page 107, chapter 93. An act to augment the army of 
the United States, and for other purposes. The strength of 
former regiments were increased. In addition to present 
military establishments, the President was authorized to 
raise twelve regiments of infantry and six regiments of 
dragoons, to be enlisted for and during the continuance of 
the existing differences between the United States and 
France, &e.—July 16, 1798. 

“ Page 111, chapter 96. An act to enable the President to 
borrow for the public service a sum not exceeding five mil- 
lions of dollars, in addition to the sums to be received from 
taxes.—July 16, 1798. 

“ Page 112, chapter 99. An act appropriating six hundred 
thousand dollars for building three additional ships of not 
less than thirty-two guns each.—July 16, 1798. 

“ Page 113, chapter 101. An act appropriating $900,000 
for defraying the expenses of the additional army, and the 
farther sum of 875,000 for fortifications. Also, authorizing 
the President to borrow two millions of dollars upon the 
credit and in anticipation of the direct taxes.—July 16, 
1798. 

« Page 116, chapter 105. To amend the act to suspend 
the commercial intercourse between the United States and 
France, and the dependencies thereof.—July 16, 1798. 

“Page 118, chapter 107. An act farther to suspend the 
commercial intercourse between the United States and 
France, and the dependencies thereof.—February 15, 1799. 

¢ Page 129, chapter 119. An act for augmentation of the 
navy, authorizing six additional ships of war of not less 
than seventy-four guns, and to build or purchase six sloops 
of war, of eighteen guns each, to be built, procured, and 
manned for service, as soon as may be. The sum of 
one million of dollars appropriated therefor.—February 29, 
1799. 

‘¢ Page 130, chapter 123. An act to alter the stamp duties 
eeretofore imposed, and to amend the said act.—February 


| 28, 1799. 


« Page 132, chapter 124. An act concerning French prison- 
ners that have been, and may he, captured and brought into 
the United States.—February 28, 1799. 

<< Page 261, chapter 137. An act giving eventual authority 
to the President, in case of a war or imminent danger of 
invasion, to organize, and cause to he raised, twenty-four 
regiments of infantry, a regiment and battalion of riflemen, a 
battalion of artillerists and engineers, and three regiments of 
cavalry, to be enlisted for a term not exceeding three years. 
To organize such companies as have been or shall be ac- 
cepted ty him, and to call forth and employ not exceeding 
75.000 men. The sum of two millions appropriated for the 
purposes of this act, and authorized to be borrowed by the 


| President.—March 2, 1799. 


“ Page 284, chapter 151. An act authorizing the Presi- 
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dent of the United States, in certain cases of the death or 
punishment of citizens of the United States on board of 
French vessels, to cause most rigoroas retaliation to be made 
on French citizens captured in parsuance of the laws of the 
United Btates.—March 3, 1799. 

“Page 305, chapter 164. An act farther to suspend the 
commercial intercourse between the United States and 
France, and the dependencics thereot.—February 27, 1600, 

“ Page 344, chapter 1#1. An act to continue in foree an 
act to authorize the defence of the merehant versels of the 
United States against French depredations.—April 22, 1800. 

« By force of these laws of the United States, and the de- 
crees of France, the armed veesels of the United States 
were brought into collision with the armed vessels of France , 
both publie and private, Hard-fought battles ensued. Pub 
lic and private vessels were subducd, seized, libelled, and 
condemned as lawful prize to the captors; about eighty 
armed vessels of France were taken. A naval warlare was 
waged,’ 

. * * . ° * ° . 

“Ido not contend that this was a general war, which put 
all the citizens of the United States in hostility with all the 
citizens of the French Republic, [twas a qualified war—a 
maritime war; or, as designated in the language of the day, 
a quest war. 

** TL have traced the actual condition of aflairs, with this par 
ticularly, not with the intent to deduce the abrogation ot the 
treaties of 1778, and consular convention of 1788, as the reg 
ular consequence of war, but to impress more emphatically 
the posture of the two countries at the time the treaty of 
1h) was negotiated. 

“The United States had aided their citizens in demanding 
retribution for #poliations upon their commerce; they had 
diligently, faithfully, and earnestly endeavored, by negotia 
tion, to effect payment for injuries inflicted, and security 
against the future. France could not, or would not, make 
compensation, All that the importunity of the Government 
of the United States, backed by the preparations by sea and 
land, could effect for their citizens, was the treaty of the 30th 
September, 1200. These claims proposed to be compen 
sated by this bill, are the very causes of all the notes and 
preparations for war, and of this guasi war, to the 30th Sep 
tember, 1500. 

« President Washington, from 1793 to 1797, was unable to 
procure from France any satisfactory arrangement upon the 
subject of these spoliations. 

“President Adams pursued the subject diligently and 
faithfully unto the treaty of the 30th September, 1600. The 
State Papers show that, under both Administrations, the 
negotiations were conducted with very great ability and force 
of argument. 

« A deceut respect for the constituted authorities of my 
country, who negotiated and ratified that treaty, requires of 
me tosay it was the best that could be obtained. The his 
tory of the state of affairs in France at that day, and review 
of the negotiation, a just confidence in the patriotism and 
judgment of my countrymen who framed, approved, and 
ratified that treaty, assure me it was the best attainable. 
The choice of alternatives was then presented, to take such 


a treaty, or push on in that course of measures which was | 


faust sweeping us into the vortex of European politics. A 
single progression from the quasi war, would have plunged 
us into the whirlpool of the continental war. 

“Those who at that day filled the departments of our 
Government, to whom the Constitution had confided the 
powers to conduct our foreign intercourse, and to maintain 
our rights and interests against forcign nations, did accede 
to this treaty. "They had an intimate knowledge of the pass- 
ing events. ‘To them it belonged to provide for the interests 
and happiness of that generation. I will not sit in judgment 
to condemn their conduct, overhaul their proceedings, and 
reverse their decision, after the lapse of a third of a century. 
If it is necessary to good order and the well-being of society, 
that the judicial decisions of the country shall stand, it is 
not the less so to have some stability in the political decis- 
ions of the Government upon matters confessedly belonging 
to the discretion and powers of the executive and legislative 
departments. Stability in the action of Government is 
necessary to confidence, good order, and human happiness.”’ 





RELATIONS WITH MEXICO. 


REMARKS OF MR. PENNYBACKER, 


OF VIRGINIA, 


In THE Senate, May 12, 1846. 

On the Bill providing for the prosecution of the 
existing war between the United States and the 
Republic of Mexico. 

Mr. PENNYBACKER said, as the question 
was one of great importance, he would assign very 
briefly the reasons for his vote. 

It is not necessary (said Mr. P.) to the existence 
of a state of war, that war should be declared by 
both, or by even either, of the contending parties, 
There is the highest authority on national law for 
the support of this position. © 

Bynkershoek (says Chancellor Kent, in his Com- 
mentaries on American Law) has devoted an entire 


chapter to this question, and he maintains that a | 


declaration of war is not requisite, by the law of 
nations, and that, though it may very properly be 
made, it cannot be required as a matter of right, 
The practice rests entirely on manners and mag- 
nanimity, and it was borrowed from the ancient 


Romans. All that he contends for is, that ademand | 
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Senate. 





of what we conceive to be due should be previously 
We are not bound to accompany that de- 
mand with threats of hostility, or to follow it with 
a public declaration of war; and he cites many in- 
stances to show, that within the last two centuries 


wars have been frequently commenced without a | 


previous declaration. Since the time of epee 
shoek (continues he) it has become settled, by the 


practice of Europe, that war may lawfully exist by | 
a declaration which is unilateral only, or without a | 


declaration on either side. It may begin with nutual 
hostilities. Since the peace of Versailles, in 1763, 
formal declarations of war of every kind seem to 
have been discontinued, and all the necessary and 
legitimate consequences of war flow at once froma 
state of public hostiliues, duly recognised, and ex- 
plicitly announced, by adomestic manifesto or state 
paper. In the war between England and France, 
in 1778, the first public act on the part of the Eng- 
lish Government was recalling its minister, and that 


. . ' 
single act was considered by France as a breach of 


the peace between the two nations. There was no 
other declaration of war, though each Government 
afterwards published a manifesto in vindication of 
its claims and conduct. The same thing may be 


said of the war which broke out in 1793, and again || 


in 1803; and, indeed, in the war of 1756—though 
a solemn and formal declaration of war, in the 
ancient style, was made in June, 1756—vigorous 


hostilities had been carried on between England and | 


France fora year preceding. In the war declared 
by the United States against England in 1812, hos- 


tilities were immediately commenced on our part | 


as soon as the act of Congress was passed, with- 
out waiting to communicate to the English Gov- 
ernment any notice of owr intentions. 

To the same effect (said Mr. P.) is the author- 
ity of Sir W. Scott, one of the most distinguished 


judges who ever presided in the High Court of | 


He | 


‘Admiralty in the kingdom of Great Britain. 
SAYS: 


“ But it is said that the two countries were not, in reality, | 


in a state of war, because the declaration was unilateral 
only. 


on cither side. 
law of nations. A declaration of war by one country only 
is not, as has been represented, a mere challenge, to be ac- 
cepted or refused at pleasure. It proves the evistence of ac- 
tual hostilities on one side at least, and puts the other party 


also into a state of war, though he may, perhaps, think prop- 


er to act on the defensive only.”’ 


From these authorities (said Mr-P.) it is clear 
that war may exist, though there may have been 
no declaration of it. 

Now, if this be so, it follows necessarily that the 


than a declaration of it. A declaration of war, to 
be sure, is the best evidence of a state of war, for 
it is conclusive upon the subject, and leaves nothing 
to presumption; but as war may exist without such 
declaration, it follows, of course, that it may be 
proved by other evidence. 

What is the evidence, then, before us, that war 
exists between the United States and Mexico? 


It will be remembered by the Senate, that, for | 
years long past, Mexico has entertained hostile | 


feelings towards the United States. She has charg- 
ed our citizens with wrenching from her the terri- 


tory of Texas; nay, she has charged our Govern- | 


ment with conniving at it, if not in fact instigating 


Government here, that if the joint resolutions 


should be passed by Congress admitting Texas | 
into the Union, she would consider that act an act |! 


of war. On the passage of the resolutions, her 
Minister here, by order of his Government, de- 
manded his passports, and indignantly withdrew 
from the country, breathing vengeance against the 
United States. 
was refused all official intercourse with that Gov- 
ernment, and was in effect driven from their coun- 
try; thus terminating, by the acts of Mexico, all 
diplomatic intercourse between the two countries. 
Afterwards she occupied a hostile attitude towards 
the United States, marshalling and organizing ar- 
mies, issuing proclamations, and avowing the in- 


| tention to make war on the United States, either 


by an open declaration of war, or by invading 
Texas. These are matters of history, (said Mr. P.) 
ard would be evidence in a court of justice, and 
much more are they so in a political body. 


| desire to establish peace with that country on 


I am, however, perfectly clear that it was not less a | 
war on that account, for war may exist without a declaration | 
It is so laid down by the best writers on the | 


| it, so far as we are concerned ? 


In return, our Minister at Mexico | 








President of the United States, actuated by a strc 


ng 
: the 
most liberal and honorable terms, actually sourht a 


reopening of diplomatic relations between the two 
countries, and sent a minister there; and how w 
he treated? He was refused to be received, not 
only once, but twice; and he was thus compelled to 
leave the country. These acts of hostile charac. 
ter were followed up by a concentration of militar 
forces on the right bank of the Rio del Norte, jp 
the town and vicinity of Matamoros, on the jm- 
mediate boundary between the two countries 
Our troops were ordered to that boundary to repel 


as 


y 


‘the threatened invasion, and they posted them- 


selves immediately opposite the enemy, on the 
American side of the river. The Mexican reneral 
in command notified the American general to break 
up his camp within twenty-four hours, or war 
would be the result. Nay, he notified him to re- 
tire beyend the Nueces river; and in the event of 
his not complying, arms would decide the question. 
Why was this demand made, if war was not in- 
tended? Did he expect to intimidate the American 
forces, and cause them to ingloriously flee? No: 
no one can believe that. Why was the demand 
made, then? It was made because the law of na- 
tions required that it should be made before there 
could be lawfully a resorttoarms. I have already 


| said that Bynkershoek contends that though a 


declaration of war is not necessary to justify ag- 
gression, yet ‘*a demand of what we conceivd to be 
due should be previously made.’’ Here was the 
demand made; and it was conceived to be due by 
the Mexican general that our troops should de- 
camp and retire beyond the Nueces. In a short 
time after this (only a few days) the Mexican gep- 


| eral was changed and another appointed to his 


place—that was General Arista, the most skilful 
and accomplished of all the Mexican generals. He 
informed General Taylor ‘* that he considered hos- 
tilities had commenced, and he should prosecute 
them accordingly.’’ On that day his forces were 
sent across the river into the territory of the United 
States, with the avowed purpose of prosecuting 
the war, and on that very day the hostile parties 
met, and sixty dragoons of the American army, 
including officers and men, were killed and taken 
prisoners. Is not this war? What evidence will 
be required of the existence of war? If Mexico 


|| is not bound to make a declaration of war before 
|| war can properly be said to exist, what other evi- 
|, dence can possibly be expected of the existence of 


astate of war? o Mr. P.’s mind the evidence 


| was complete to show that a state of war actually 
existence of a war may be proved by evidence other || 


existed. 
But gentlemen say war can only be made by the 


| sovereign authorities of the two nations, and that 


in this case it does not appear that that portion of 
the two Governments which represents the sov- 
erign power, quoad this thing of making war, has 
assented to the hostilities existing. Why, how is 
Our territory has 
been invaded, and we have been solemnly in- 
formed ‘that the question between the two nations 


can only be settled by arms.’’ Now, the Consti- 


tution of the United States declares that ‘the 
President of the United States shall be the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army and navy of the United 


| States.’ If the country be invaded, what is his 
it. She protested against the annexation of Texas || 
to the United States, and gave formal notice to the | 


duty? It is to defend it. His duty as commander- 
in-chief requires him to defend it. When he does 
defend it, therefore, does he act without authority 
from the sovereign power of the State? He acts 
but in pursuance of his constitutional duty, and 
when he so acts he represents the sovereign power 
of the State. ; 

But, more than this, (said Mr. P.,) the Consti- 
tution empowers Congress *‘ to provide for calling 
forth the militia to suppress insurrection and repel 
invasion;’’ and they have executed this power by 
passing laws upon the subject. They have autho- 
rized the President, ** whenever the United States 
‘ shall be invaded, or in imminent danger of inva- 


| ‘sion from any mam nation or Indian tribe, to 


‘call forth such number of the militia of the State 


' or States most convenient to the place of danger 


‘or scene of action as he may deem necessary to 
‘repel such invasion, and to issue his orders for 
‘ that purpose to such officer or officers of the mili- 
*tia as he shall think gape Now, when the 
country is invaded, and he acts under this law, 


Notwithstanding these things (said Mr. P.) the '! does he not act by the authority of the sovereign 
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power of the nation? Has not the power so to | 
act been delegated to him by the sovereign power | 
itself? 


So far as the United States are, then, concerned || 


in repelling invasion, the President acts as the rep- | 
resentative of the nation, and this without a formal 
declaration of war by Congress to enable him to 
do so. Such declaration of war is unnecessary to 
enable him to do so. He has already the power 
to do so, and the Constitution makes it his duty to || 
exercise it. Indeed, under the law of nations, a | 
declaration of war was never necessary in case of | 
defensive war. Vattel says: ‘*‘ He who is attack- | 
‘ed, and only wages defensive war, needs not || 
‘ make any hostile declaration; the state of warfare | 
‘ being sufficiently ascertained by the enemy’s de- 
‘claration, or open hostilities. In modern times, 
‘however, the sovereign who is attacked seldom 
‘omits to declare war in his turn, whether from | 
‘an idea of dignity, or for the direction of his sub- 
« jects.”” It is only in case of offensive war, or the 
commencement of war on the part of the United 
States, that Congress is called upon ‘‘to declare 
war,’ before the state of war can properly exist. 
Then how is it with Mexico? (said Mr. P.) It | 
is said that it does not appear that the sovereign 
power of Mexico has authorized these hostilities; 
that the nation may disclaim the acts of the gene- || 
ral; and that in that case there would be no war. | 
Now, can any one, in view of the whole conduct | 
of Mexico, suppose for a moment that this is pos- 
sible? The general was changed in the face of 
our troops; and by whose authority was this done? | 
Does not this look like as if the finger of the Gov- || 
ernment was in this matter? There is no need of 
a declaration of war on the part of Mexico to prove | 
that war does actually exist. They are not bound | 
io furnish us with evidence that the war does ex- || 
ist. How, then, can we determine upon what | 
they have resolved to do, except through the acts 
of their legally appointed officers? We are not 
bound to wait until they furnish us with evidence 
of their intent to strike before we can say that war 
exists. Every presumption of law and of common || 
sense is in favor of the idea that so much military 
parade and preparation, and such fearful respon- 
sibilities, were never made and assumed without 
the direction of the proper authorities in the Re- 
public of Mexico. We must hold nations bound 
for such acts of their officers, or otherwise there 
would be no security for the peace of the world. | 
War, then, exists;and shall we not say so? The 
highest considerations of policy and justice require || 
us todo so. It is necessary that we should do so 
to apprise our own people at home and abroad of 
their new relations and duties growing out of this |. 
state of war. It is necessary that we should do so | 
to apprise neutral nations of the fact, to enable | 
them to conform their conduct to the rights belong- || 
ing to the new state of things. And it is necessary 
that we should do so, in order to obviate all diffi- 
culty, when we come to treat of the right to seize | 
certain things which neutral persons are carrying 
to the enemy, and of what is termed contraband in || 
time of war. Entertaining these opinions, Mr. P. 
said he was opposed to all amendments which | 
should be offered to the bill, having for their object || 
the striking out of any portion of the bill which | 
asserts, most truly, that war does exist; and he 
should vote aeesetinaie. 


| 


{ 





THE MEXICAN WAR. 


SPEECH OF MR. S. A. DOUGLASS, 


OF ILLINOIS, 


In tHe House or RepreseENntATIvEs, 
May 13, 1846. 


The Bill making appropriations for the support of 
the Army, &c., being under consideration in 
Committee of the Whole— 


Mr. DOUGLASS rose to reply to the speech of . 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ea who had 
just taken his seat. Several members proposed 
that the committee rise, with a view to adjourn- 
ment, that he might speak in the morning, if he 
preferred that course. He declined to avail him- 


sarily be desultory and without preparation, and | 


directed principally to the points which had already ‘| 
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and damnable.”’ 


The Mexican War—Mr. Douglass. 


been touched in the discussion. My object (said 
he) is to vindicate our Government and country 
from the aspersions and calumnies which have 
been cast upon them by several gentlemen in the 
course of this debate, in connexion with the causes 
which have led to the existing war with Mexico. 
I prefer to meet and repel those charges at once, 


| while they are fresh in our minds, and to demon- 


strate, so far as my feeble abilities will enable me 
to do so, that our Government has not been in the 
wrong, and Mexico in the right, in the origin and 
progress of the pending controversy. 
man from Ohio has been so kind as to herald my 
expected advent before my arrival, and toannounce 
that I was about to follow him in the debate. I 
suppose he drew such an inference from the fact 
that I entered the hall while he was speaking, took 


| a seat near him, and listened to his speech with the 


most respectful attention. He certainly had no 
other authority for the announcement. Acting on 
this supposition, he has addressed a large portion 
of his remarks to me, and invited a special answer 
from me to the main points of his argument. I 
propose to gratify him in this respect; and, while 
1 shall speak with freedom and boldness of’ his 
positions and arguments, I shall endeavor to ob- 
serve that courtesy towards him, individually, 
which is consistent with an appropriate reply to 
such an extraordinary speech. 

I commend the patriotism, if not the morality, 
of the sentiment which he quoted at the beginning, 
and repeated several times during the course of his 
remarks: * 1 go for my country, right or wrong.”’ 
I fear, however, that this sentiment, once so much 
applauded by our countrymen, is about to be 
brought into ridicule and contempt, by the use 
which that gentleman and his coadjutors are now 
disposed to make of it. ‘They tell us that they go 
for their country, right or wrong; but they insist 
that their country is, and has been, all the time in 
the wrong. They profess to support the war; but 


The gentle- | 


they vote against the law which recognises its ex- | 


istence and provides the means—the money and 
the men—to expel a hostile army that has invaded 
our country and butchered our citizens. They 


| profess great anxiety for the triumph of our arms; 
| but they denounce the war—the cause in which 


our country is engaged—as ‘‘ unholy, unrighteous, 


Mr. J. W. Hovsron. 
expression? Was it any gentleman on this side 
of the House? 


Mr. Dovetass. 


Yes, sir. The gentleman from 


' Ohio, [Mr. Detano,] who has just taken his seat, 


made use of the identical words, and repeated them 
several times, with great emphasis, in the course 
of his speech, while the great body of his political 
friends listened with the most profound respect, 
and gave every indication of approbation and en- 
couragement, by expressions, looks, and nods of 
assent. Even now I see the venerable gentleman 
from Massachusetts nodding his approval of the 
sentiment. 

Mr. J. Q@. Apams. Yes, sir. I approve and 
endorse every word and syllable of it. 

Mr. Dovexiass. Sol supposed, from the mark- 
ed indications of approbation which that gentleman 
and his friends gave to all the attacks which have 
been made, during this discussion, upon the rights, 
interests, and honor of our country. He is more 
bold and less politic in the expression of his opin- 
ions. They, after a little reflection, discover the 
expediency of concealment; but the lamentable 


| fact is too palpable, that their feelings and sympa- 


thies are in perfeet unison. Since he has had the 
hardihood to avow the sentiment, I suppose they 
will consider its profanity and moral treason per- 
fectly consistent with their professions of Chris- 
tianity and patriotism. What reliance shall we 
place on the sincerity of gentlemen’s professions, 
that they are for their country, right or wrong, 
when they exert all their power and influence to 
put their country in the wrong in the eyes of 
Christendom, and invoke the wrath of Heaven 
upon us for our manifold national crimes and ag- 
gressions? With professions of patriotism on their 
lips, do they not show that their hearts are with 
the enemy? They appeal to the consciences and 


| religious scruples of our countrymen to unite in 
self of their courtesy, as his remarks would neces- |; execration of our Government for supporting what 


they denounce as an unholy, unrighteous, and 
damnable cause? They predict that the vengeance 


Who made use of that 


' change in that respect. 
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of God will fall upon us; that sickness, and car- 
nage,and death, will be our portion; that defeat and 
disgrace will attend our arms! Is there not trea- 
son in the heart that can feel, and pvison in the 
breath that can utter, such sentiments against their 
own country, when forced to take up arms in sell- 
defence, to repel the invasion of a brutal and per- 
fidious foe? They for their country, right or 
wrong! who tell our people, if they rall y under 
their country’s standard, their bones will bleach 
on the plains of Mexico, and the enemy will look 
down from the mountain-top to behold the destruc- 
tion of our armies by disease, and all those myste- 
rious elements of death, which Divine Providence 
mploys to punish a wicked people for prosecuting 
an unholy and unjust war! Suir, I tell these gen- 
tlemen that it requires more chavity than falls to 
the lot of frail man to believe that the expression 
of such senuments is consistent with the sincerity 
of their professions—with patriotism, honor, and 
duty to their country. Patriotism emanates from 
the heart; it fills the soul; inspires the whole man 
with a devotion to his country’s cause, and speaks 
and acts the same language. America wants no 
friends, acknowledges the fidelity of no citizen, 
who, after war is declared, condemns the justice 
of her cause, and sympathizes with the enemy. 
All such are traitors in their hearts, and it only re- 
mains for them to commit some overtact for which 
they may be dealt with according to their deserts. 

The gentleman from Ohio has condemned the 
action of his own government, not only on account 
of the war and the causes which produced it, but 
has assailed, with equal virulence, all efforts to re- 
store the amicable relations of the two countries by 
peaceable means. He has arraigned the Admin- 
istration for the appointment of Mr. Slidell as Min- 
ister to Mexico on an errand of peace, and dwells 
with apparent delight and triumph on the fruitless 
results of the mission. He 1s dissatisfied with 
both peace and war; is willing to embrace neither 
alternative; and condemns all efforts to adjust the 
matters in dispute by either means. He thinks that 
nothing good can come out of Nazareth, and seems 
determined to find fault with his own government, 
whatever its policy. Not content with assailing 
the Administration, and all its movements—peace- 
ful and belligerent—he has passed from the Del 


| Norte to 54° 40’, for the purpose of paying his 


respects to myself in his own peculiar way. He 
has been pleased to represent me as standing on an 
iceberg, breathing defiance to the British lion, 
while abandoned by a portion of my own friends 
upon whose support I had a right to rely with con- 
fidence. If this be true, it was a grievance per- 


| sonal to myself, which 1 had a right to avenge in 


my own way, without the interference of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. I will assure him that I have 
never been disappointed in an expectation that he 
would stand by me in any struggle for maintain- 
ing the rights and honor of the country, whether 
in reference to Texas or Oregon. In regard to that 


| portion of my political friends to whom he alludes, 
| Lam free to confess that I did sincerely regret that 


they did not take the same view of our rights and 
duties, in respect to the Oregon question, which I 
entertained and fearlessly expressed. I made no 
disguise of my sentiments and feelings. Our dis- 
agreement on that question was open and unequiv- 
ocal. I did condemn their refusal to take up their 
position on 54° 40’, and stand there, regardless of 
consequences. My opinions have undergone no 
But it is due to them that 
I should now say, that I never questioned their 
patriotism, nor doubted, fora moment, that the in- 
stant war existed, they would rally as one man to 
their country’s standard, merging and effacing the 
slightest trace of a previous difference of opinion. 
Patriots may differ as to the expediency of a dec- 
laration of war, or the wisdom of a course of policy 
which may probably lead to such a result; but 
honor and duty forbid divided counsels after our 
country has been invaded, and American blood has 
been a on American soil by a treacherous foe. 
Party strife and political conflicts should then 
cease. One sentiment should animate every heart; 
one object control every movement—the triumph 
of our country. 

Mr. Chairman, if I could have anticipated the 
extraordinary turn which has been given to this 
discussion, I could have presented to the commit- 


tee and the country a mass of evidence, from ofli- 
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cial documents, sufficient to show that, for years 
past, we have had ample cause of war against 
Mexico, sone oom of the recent bloody trans- 


actions upont 


ie Rio del Norte. 


I could have pre- 


sented a catalorue of aggressions and insults; of 
outrages on our national flag—on the persons and 
property of our citizens; of the violation of treaty 
stipulations; and the murder, robbery, and impris- 
onment of our countrymen—the very recital of 
which would suffice to fill the national heart with 


indignation. 


Well do I recollect 


that General 


Jackson, during the last year of his administration, 
deemed the subject of sufficient importance at that 
time to send a special message to Congress, in 
which he declared *‘ the wanton character of some 
‘of the outrages upon the persons and property of 
* our citizens, upon the officers and flag of the Um- 
‘ted States, independent of recent insults to this 
* Government and people by the late extraordinary 
* Mexican Minister, would justify, in the eyes of 
* nations, immediate war.”’ 

I have neither the time, nor the documents be- 
fore me, to enable me to go intoa recital of the 


details of these Mexican enormities. 


They were 


sufficient, however, in the opinion of General Jack- 
son, to justify an immediate resort to arms. But 
her weakness and distracted condition softened 
our resentment, and induced us to endure her ae- 
It is characteristic of our country to 
be magnanimous, where forbearance does not be- 
come pusillanimity, ora gross dereliction of duty. 
I fear we carried our magnanimity too far in 
this instance: certain it is, that it produced no ben- 
eficial results; for at the very next session Mr. 
Van Buren was under the necessity of calling the 
attention of Congress to the subject, and adding to 
the old catalorue a long list of new grievances; 
asking for authority to issue letters of reprisal, in 
case prompt satisfaction should not be made. | 
have in a book before me an extract from the re- 
port of the Seere tary of State (Mr. Forsyth) to 
the President, to which LT will invite the attention 
of those who have not examined the subject: 


fressions., 


** Since the last session of Congress an embargo has been 


laid on American vessels in the ports of Mexico. 


raised, no satisfaction has been made 


resulting injuries. 


Although 


or offered for the 
Our merchant vessels have been cap 


tured for disregarding a pretended blockade of Texas; ves 
sels and cargoes, secretly proceeded against in Mexican 


tribunals, condemned and sold. 


passengers of 


apology. 


The captains, crews, and 


the captured vessels have been imprisoned 
and plundered of their property; and after enduring insults 
and injuries, have been released, without remuneration or 


For these acts no reparation has been promised, 


or explanations given, although satisfaction was in general 
terms demanded in July last.” 


Aside from the insults to our flag, the indignity 
to the nation, and the injury to our commerce, it is 
estimated that not less than ten millions of dollars 
are due to our citizens, for these and many other 
outrages which Mexico has committed within the 


last fifteen years. 


When pressed by our Govern- 


ment for adjustment and remuneration, she has 
resorted to all manner of expedients to procrasti- 
lay. She has made treaties acknowl- 
edging the justice of our claims, and then refused 
to ratify them, on the most frivolous pretexts, and 
even when ratified, has failed to comply with their 


nate and de 


stipulations, 


The Committee on 


oreign Rela- 


tions of the Senate of the United States, in 1337, 
made a report upon the subject, in which they 


said: 


“Tf the Government of the United States were to exact 
strict and prompt redress from Mexico, your committee 
might, with justice, recommend an immediate resort to war 


or reprisals.”” 


The Committee on Foreign Affairs on the part 
of the House of Representatives, at the same ses- 


sion, say: 


“The merchant vessels of the United States have been 
fired into, her citizens attacked, and even put to death, and 
her ships-of-war treated with disrespect, when paying a 
friendly visit to a port where they had a right to expect hos- 


pitality.”? 


And, in conclusion, the committee observe, that 
“They fully concur with the President that ample cause 
exista for taking redress into their own hands, and believe 
we should be justified in the opinion of other nations for 


taking such a step.”’ 


Such was the posture of our affairs with Mexico 
in 1837 and 1838, and the opinion of the several 
departments of our Government in regard to the 
character and enormity of the outrages complained 
of. ‘These transactions all occurred years before the 
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entertained by our Government. We had been 
the first to recognise the independence of Texas, 
as well as that of Mexico, before the national ex- 
istence of either had been acknowledged by the | 
parent country. In doing this we only exercised 
an undoubted right, according to the laws of na- 
tions, and our example was immediately followed , 
by France, England, and all the principal Powers 
of Europe. The question of the annexation of 
Texas to this country was not then seriously 
mooted. The proposition had been made by 
‘Texas, and promptly rejected by our Government. 
Of course, there could be nothing growing out of 
that question which could have given the slightest 
cause of offence to Mexico, or can be urged in pal- 
liation of the monstrous outrages which, for a long 
series of years previous, she had been committing 
upon the rights, interests, and honor of our coun- 
try. But our causes of complaint do not stop 
here. | 

In 1842, Mr. Thompson, our Minister to that 
country, felt himself called upon to issue an ad- 
dress to the diplomatic corps at Mexico, in which, 
after reciting our grievances, he said: 


to which our natural position entitles us. Under 
the operation of these causes, our commerce with 
Mexico has dwindled down, by degrees, from nine 
millions of dollars per annum to a mere nominal 
sum, while that of France and England has stead- 
ily increased, until they have secured a monopoly 
of the trade, and almost a controlling influence over 
the councils of that wretched country. Such was 
the relative position of Mexico towards the United 
States and other countries, when the controversy 
in regard to the annexation of Texas arose. The 
first proposition for annexation had been promptly 
rejected—in my opinion, very unwisely—from a 
false delicacy towards the feelings of Mexico. 
When the question was again agitated, she gave 
notice to this Government that she would rezard 
the consummation of the measure as a declaration 
of war. She made the passage of the resolution of 
annexation, by the Congress of the United States, 
the pretext for dissolving the diplomatic relations 
between the two countries. She peremptorily re 
called her minister from Washington, and virtually 
dismissed ours from Mexico; permitting him, as 
in the case of all his predecessors, to be robbed on 
his way by her banditti, according to the usages 
of the country. 

This was followed by the withdrawal of the 
Mexican consuls from our seaports, and the sus- 
pension of all commercial intercourse. Our Gov- 
ernment submitted to these accumulated insults 
and injuries with patience and forbearance, stil| 
hoping for an adjustment of all our difficulties 
without being compelled to resort to actual hos- 
tilities. Impelled by this spirit of moderation, 
our Government determined to waive all matters 
of etiquette, and make another effort to restore 
the amicable relations of the two countries by ne- 
zotiation. An informal application was therefore 
made to the Government of Mexico, to know 
whether, in the event we would send a Minister 
to that country, clothed with ample powers, she 
would not receive him with a view to a satisfac- 
tory adjustment. Having received an affimative 
answer, Mr. Slidell was immediately appointed 
and sent to Mexico. Upon his arrival, he pre- 
sented his credentials, and requested to be formally 
received. The Government of Mexico at first 
hesitated, then procrastinated, and finally refused 
to receive him in his capacity of Minister. Here, 
again, the forbearance of our Government 1s most 
signally displayed. Instead of resenting this re- 
newed insult, by the chastisement due to her per- 
fidy, our Government again resolved to make 
another effort for peace. Accordingly, Mr. Sli- 
dell was instructed to remain at some suitable 
place in the vicinity of the city of Mexico, until 
the result of the revolution, then pending, should 
be known; and, in the event of its success, to make 
application to the new Government to be received 
as Minister. Paredes being firmly established in 
power, with his administration formed, Mr. Sli- 
dell again applied, and was again rejected. In 
the meantime, while these events were occurring 
at the capital of Mexico, her armies were march- 
‘ing from all parts of the republic towards the 
boundary of the United States, and were concen- 
| trating in large numbers at and near Matamoros. 

’ : | Of course, our Government watched all these mili- 
Government. Thus, we find that remuneration || tary movements with interest and vigilance. While 
and satisfaction were made to England and France || we were anxious for peace, and were using all the 
for the same injuries of which we complain, where 


. : tx /means in our power, consistent with honor, to 
their subjects and our citizens were common suf- | restore friendly relations, the Administration was 
ferers. Still the wrongs of our citizens are unre- 1 


ee not idle in its preparations to meet any crisis that 
dressed, and the indignity to the honor and flag of 


might arise, and, if necessary in self-defence, to 
the country unavenged. Our wrongs were tenfold || repel force by force. With this view, an efficient 
greater than theirs in number, enormity, and 


' squadron had been sent to the Gulf of Mexico, 
amount. Their complaints have been heard in | and a portion of the army concentrated between 
tones of thunder from the mouths of their cannon, the Nueces and the Rio del Norte, with positive 
and have been adjusted according to the terms dic- | instructions to commit no act of aggression, and 
tated by the injured parties. The forbearance of ' 


to act strictly on the defensive, unless Mexico, 
our Government to enforce our rights by the same | unfortunately, should commence hostilities, and 
eflicient measures which they employed, has been attempt to invade our territory. When General 
considered as evidence of our imbecility, which | Taylor pitched his camp on_ the banks of the Rio 
gave impunity to the past, and license to future ag- || del Norte, he sent General Worth across the river 
gressions. Hence we find that while Great Britain || to explain to the Mexican General, and the civil 
and France, by the energy and efficiency with which | authorities of Matamoros, the objects of his mis- 
they enforced their rights, have commanded the re- | 


sion; that his was not a hostile expedition; that 
spect of Mexico and re-established their amicable | it was not his intention to invade Mexico, or com- 
relations, the United States, from an ill-advised 


By | mit any act of aggression upon her rights; that he 
magnanimity and forbearance towards a weak and || was instructed by his Government to act strictly 


“Not only have we never done an act of an unfriendly 
character towards Mexico, but T confidently assert that, 
from the very moment of the existence of the Republic, we 
have allowed to pass unimproved no opportunity of doing 
Mexico an act of kindness. [will not now enumerate the 
acts of that character, both to the Government of Mexico 
and to the citizens, public and private. If this Government 
choose to forget them, I will not reeall them. While such 
has been our course to Mexico, it is with pain IT am foreed 
to say, that the open violations of the rights of American citi- 
zens by the authorities of Mexico have been greater for the last 
fifleen years than thoce of allthe Governments of Christendom 
united ; and vet we have left the redress of all these multi- 
plied and accumulated wrongs to friendly negotiation, with- 
out having even intimated a disposition to resort to foree.’’ 


It should be borne in mind that all these insults 
and injuries were committed before the annexation 
of Texas to the United States—before the propo- 
sition was ever seriously entertained even by this 
Government. Of course, the subsequent consum- 
mation of that measure can afford no pretext for 
these atrocities previously committed. The same 
system of plunder and outrage was pursued, only 
onasmaller scale, towards France and England. 
For offences of the same character, only less ag- 
eravated, and not one-tenth as numerous, France 
made her demand for reparation, and proclaimed 
her ultimatum from the deck of a man-of-war off 
Vera Cruz. Redress being denied, the French 
fleet opened their batteries on the-castle of San 
Juan de Ulloa, and compelled the fortress to sur- 
render, and the Mexican Government to accede to 
their demands, and to pay two hundred thousand 
dollars in addition, to de fray the expenses of en- 
foreing the payment of the claim. The English 
Government, also, presented claims for remunera- 
tion to her subjects for similar outrages. Wearied 
of the dilatory action of the Mexican Coneress, the 
British Minister presented his ultimatum, and, at 
the same time, informed the Mexican Government 
that, in the event of non-compliance with the de- 
mand, he was instructed to inform the Admiral of 
the Jamaica station of the fact, who had been 
instructed to act in that case, and employ force 
in compelling an acquiescence. The affair was 
speedily arranged to the satisfaction of the British 


\ imbecile neighbor, has forfeited her respect, and || ive, and simply to protect American 
question of the annexation of Texas was favorably ‘ : pet ee en ee OY fre 


lost all the advantages of that friendly intercourse !! soil and American citizens from invasion and 
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aggression; that the United States desired peace 
with Mexico; and if hostilities ensued, Mexico 
would have to strike the first blow. When the 
two armies were thus posted on opposite sides of 
the river, the gallant Colonel Cross, while riding 
alone a few miles from the American camp, was 
captured, robbed, murdered, and quartered! About 
the same time, the Mexican General sent a notice 
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to General Taylor that unless he removed his | 


camp and retired to the east side of the Nueces, 
he should compel him to do so. Subsequently, 
General Arista sent a message to General Taylor 
that hostilities already existed. On the next day, 
a small detachment of our army, while reconnoi- 
tring the country on the American side of the river, 
was surrounded, fired upon, and the greater por- 
tion of them captured or killed! It was then dis- 
covered that the Mexican army had crossed the 
river, surrounded the American camp, and inter- 
posed a large force between General Taylor’s en- 
campment and Point Isabel, the depot of his pro- 
visions and military stores. 

Here we have the causes and origin of the ex- 
isting war with Mexico. 

The facts which I have briefly recited are acces- 
sible to, if not within the knowledge of, every gen- 
tleman who feels an interest in examining them. 
Their authenticity does not depend upon the weight 
of my authority. a are to be found in full, 
and in detail, in the public documents on our tables 
and in our libraries. With a knowledge of the 
facts, or, at least, professing to know them, gen- 
tlemen have the hardihood to tell us that the Presi- 
dent has unwisely and unnecessarily precipitated 
the country into an unjust and unholy war. They 
express great sympathy for Mexico; profess to 
regard her an injured and persecuted nation—the 
victim of American injustice and aggression. They 
have no sympathy for the widows and orphans, 
whose husbands and fathers have been robbed and 
murdered by the Mexican authorities—no sym- 
pathy with our own countrymen who have drag- 
ved out miserable lives within the walls of her 
dungeons, without crime and without trial—no 
indignation at the outrages upon our commerce 
and shipping, and the insults to our national flag— 
no resentment at the violation of treaties, and the 
invasion of our territory ! 

I will now proceed to examine the arguments by 
which the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Detano,} 
and those with whom he acts, pretend to justify 
their foreign sympathies. They assume that the 
Rio del Norte was not the boundary line between 
Texas and Mexico—that the Republic of Texas 
never extended beyond the Nueces; and, conse- 
quently, that our Government was under no obli- 
gation, and had no right, to protect the lives and 
peepee of American citizens beyond that river. 
n support of this assumption, the gentleman has 
referred to a dispute which he says once arose 
between the provinces of Coahuila and Texas, and 
the decisions of Almonte and some other Mexican 
general thereon, prior to the Texan revolution, and 
while those provinces constituted one State in the 
Mexican confederation. He has also referred to 
Mrs. Holley’s History of Texas, and perhaps 
some other works, in which we are informed that 
the same boundary was assigned to the Mexican 
province of Texas. Lamnot entirely unacquainted 
with the facts and authorities to which the gentle- 
man has alluded; but I am ata loss to discover 
their bearing on the question at issue. ‘True it is, 
that, in 1827, the provinces of Coahuila and Texas 
were erected into one State, having formed for 
themselves a republican constitution, similar, in 
most of its provisions, to those of the several States 
of our Union. Their constitution provided that 
the State of Coahuila and Texas “is free and in- 
dependent of the other United Mexican States, 
and of every other foreign power and dominion;”’ 
that * in all matters relating to the Mexican con- 
‘federation the State delegates its faculties and 
* powers to the general Congress of the same; but 
‘in all that properly relates to the administration 
‘and entire government of the State, it retains its 
‘liberty, independence, and sovereignty;” that 


‘* therefore belongs exclusively to the same State | 


‘ the right to establish, by means of its representa- 
‘tives, its fundamental laws, conformable to the 


‘basis sanctioned in the constitutional act and the | 


‘ general constitution.’’ 
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| provinces, was admitted into the Mexican confed- 
eracy under the general constitution established in 
1824, upon the conditions which I have recited. 
The Province of Coahuila lay on the west side of 
the Rio del Norte, and Texas upon the east. 

An uncertain, undefined boundary divided them; 
_and so long as they remained one State, there was 

no necessity for establishing the true line. It is 
immaterial, therefore, whether the Nueces or the 
Rio del Norte, or an imaginary line between the 
two, was the boundary between Coahuila and 
Texas, while these provinces constituted one State 
in the Mexican confederacy. Ido not deem it 
necessary to go back to a period anterior to the 
| Texan revolution, to ascertain the limits and bound- 
aries of the Republic of Texas. But if the gente- 
man has so great a reverence for antiquity as to 
' reject all authorities which have not become obso- 
_lete and inapplicable, in consequence of the changed 
relations of that country, [ will gratify his taste in 
that respect. 

It must be borne in mind that Texas (before her 
revolution) was always understood to have been a 
| portion of the old French province of Louisiana, 
whilst Coahuila was one of the Spanish provinces 
of Mexico. By ascertaining the western boundary 
of Louisiana, therefore, prior to its transfer by 
France to Spain, we discover the dividing line be- 
tween Texas and Coahuila. I will not weary the 
patience of the Elouse by an examination of the 
authorities, in detail, by which this point is eluci- 
dated and established. I will content myself by 
referring the gentleman to a document in which 
he will find them all collected and analyzed ina 
masterly manner, by one whose learning and 
aceuracy he will not question. I allude to a de- 
spatch (perhaps | might with propriety call ita 
book, from its great length,) written by our Secre- 
tary of State in 1819, to Don Onis, the Spanish 
Minister. ‘Thedocumentis to be found in the State 
papers in each of our libraries. He will there 
find a multitudinous collection of old maps and 
musty records, histories and geographies—Span- 
ish, English, and French—by which it is clearly 
established that the Rio del Norte was the western 
boundary of Louisiana, and so considered by Spain 
and France both, when they owned the opposite 
banks of that river. The venerable gentleman from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,} in that famous de- 
spatch, reviews all the authorities on either side 
with a clearness and ability which defy refutation, 


and demonstrate the validity of our title in virtue 


| of the purchase of Louisiana. 


He went further, 


'and expressed his own convictions, upon a full 
| examination of the whole question, that our title 


as far as the Rio del Norte was as clear as to the 
island of New Orleans. This was the opinion of 
Mr. Adamsin 1819. It was the opinion of Messrs. 
Monroe and Pinckney in 1805. It was the opinion 


of Jefferson and Madison—of all our Presidents, 


' 


| 

| public of Texas held the country by a more glo- 
} 

| 

‘ 


and of all Administrations, from its acquisition in 
1803, to its fatal relinquishment in 1819. 

I make no question with the gentleman as to the 
applicability and bearing of these facts upon the 
point in controversy. I give them in opposition 
to the supposed facts, upon which he seems to rely. 
I give him the opinions of these eminent statesmen, 
in response to those of Almonte and his brother 

' Mexican general. Will the gentleman tell us, and 
his constituents, that those renowned statesmen, 
including his distinguished friend, [Mr. Apams,]| 
as well as President Polk and the American Con- 

| gress, were engaged in an unholy, unrighteous, 
and damnable cause, when claiming title to the 
tio del Norte? I leave the gentleman from Ohio, 

) and his venerable friend from Massachusetts, to 

| settle this disputed point of the old boundary of 

Texas’ between themselves, trusting that they may 

| agree upon some basis of amicable adjustment and 
compromise. 

But, sir, I have already said that I do not deem 
| it necessary to rely upon those ancient authorities 
'for a full and complete justification of our Gov- 
| ernment in maintaining possession of the country 
on the left bank of the Rio del Norte. Our justifi- 
| cation rests upon better and higher ea 

a firmer basis—an immutable principle. The Re- 


| rious title than can be traced through the old maps 
and musty records of French and Spanish courts. 


: || She held it by the same title that our fathers of the 
This new State, composed of a union of the two | 


Revolution acquired the territory, and achieved 
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the independence, of this Republic. She held it 
by virtue of a successful revolution—a declaration 
of independence, setting forth the inalienable rights 
of man—triumphantly maintained by the irresistible 
power of her arms, and consecrated by the pre- 
cious blood of her glorious heroes. These were 
her muniments of title. By these she acquired 
the empire which she has voluntarily annexed to 
our Union, and which we have plighted our faith 
to protect and defend against invasion and dismem- 
berment. We received the Republic of Texas into 
the Union, with her entire territory, as an inde- 
pendent and sovereign State, and have no rizht to 
alienate or surrender any portion of it. This pro- 
position our opponents admit, so fur as respects 
the country on this side of the Nueces; but they 
deny both the obligation and the right to ro be- 
yond that river. Upon what authority they assume 
the Nueces to have been the boundary of the Re- 
public of Texas, they have not condescended to 
inform us. I am unable to conceive upon what 
grounds a distinction can be drawn as to our right 
to the opposite sides of that stream. I know 
nothing m the history of that Republic, from its 
birth to its translation, that would authorize the 
assumption. The same principles and evidence 
which, by common consent, give us title on this 
side of the Nueces, establish our rieht to the other. 
The revolution extended to either side of the river, 
and was alike successful on both. Upon this point 
I speak with confidence, for | have taken the pre- 
caution, within the last few minutes, to have the 
facts to which I shall refer authenticated by the 
testimony of the two most distinguished actors 
(one of whom I now recognise in my eye) of those 
thrilling and glorious seenes. Upon this hich au- 
thority, | assume that the first revolutionary army 
in ‘Texas, in 1835, embraced soldiers and officers 
who were residents of the country between the 
Nueces and the Rio del Norte. These same heroic 
men, or so many of them as had not been butcher- 
ed by the Mexican soldiery, were active partici- 
pators in the battle of San Jacinto on the 2ist of 
April, 1836, when Santa Ana was captured, and 
the Mexican army annihilated. Although few in 
number, and sparsely scattered over a wide sur- 
face of country, and consequently greatly ex- 
posed to the cruelties and barbarities of the enemy, 
none were more faithful to the cause of freedom, 
and constant in their devotion to the interests of 
the Republic throughout its existence. Imme- 
diately after the battle of San Jacinto, Santa Ana 
made a proposition to the commander of the Texan 
army, (General Houston,) to make a treaty of 
peace, by which Mexico would recognise the in- 
dependence of Texas, with the Rio del Norte as the 
boundary. 

In May, 1836, such a treaty was made between 
the Government of Texas and Santa Ana on the 
part of the Mexican nation, in which the inde- 
pendence of Texas was acknowledged, the Rio del 
Norte recognised as the boundary. In pursuance of 
the provisions of this treaty, the remnant of the 
Mexican army was permitted, under the orders of 
Santa Ana, to retire beyond the confines of the 
Republic of Texas, and take a position on the 
other side of the Rio del Norte; which they did 
accordingly. 

Mr. J. W. Houston. Was that treaty ever 
ratified by the Government of Mexico? 

Mr. Doverass. I am not aware that it was 
ratified by anybody on the part of the Government 
of Mexico, except Santa Ana and his subordinate 
officers, for the very good reason that he was him- 
self the government at that time. Only one year 
previous, he had usurped the Government of 
, Mexico; had abolished the Constitution of 1824, 

and concentrated all the powers of government 
in his own hands. To give stability to the power 
which he had acquired by the sword, he called a 
Congress around him, composed of his followers 
and adherents, and had himself formally proclaim- 
ed Dictator of the Republic, and, as such, clothed 
with all the powers of government, civil and 
military. From that moment the Government of 
Mexico was a republic in name, but a military 
despotism in fact. She had no constitution—no 
government, except the will of the Dictator, and 
the instruments he chose to select to execute his 
will. In this capacity, he marched his armies 
| into Texas, for the purpose of reducing those 
| people to subjection to the despotism which he 
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had established, and exterminating the last vestige 
of freedom which remained in his dominions. The 
Texans flew to arms in defence of their liberties— 
in defence of the form of government which they 
had established for themselves by their State con- 


stitution of 1827, and the national constitution of | 


1424; in pursuance of the provisions of which 
they had been admitted as a sovereign State into 
the Mexican Confederacy. The Texans had taken 


up arms in support, and Santa Ana for the destruc- | 


tion, of the constitutional government in Texas. 
While eugaged in this work of desolation with 
fire and sword, committing butcheries and barbar- 
jiues unknown to civilized warfare, Santa Ana fell 
into the hands of the heroic Houston and his 
gallant litthe army, a captive to those whom he 
was striving to reduce to captivity. Then it was 
the tyrant became the suppliant—a supplant for 
his life and liberty—at the hands of those he had 
doomed his victims. ‘Then the Dictator bent his 
knee in prayer for mercy, and sued for peace, 
olfering to recognise the indepe ndence of Texas if 
he could be pe rmitted to rescue the remnant of 
his followers from destruction, and remove them 
beyond the Rio del Norte. A treaty to this effect, 
as | have already stated, was subsequently entered 
into in due form; and, in pursuance of its pro- 
visions, the Mexicans evacuated Texas, and re- 
tired beyond the Rio del Norte. ‘This treaty was 
executed by Santa Ana, as the government de 
facto for the time being, and, as such, was binding 
on the Mexican nation, 


Mr. Joun Quincy Apams. I desire to inquire 


of the gentleman from Illinois, if Santa Ana was | 


not a prisoner of war at the ume, and in duress 
when he executed that treaty ? 

Mr. Douguass, in reply. Santa Ana was a 
prisoner, and in duress, and so was the entire 
government of Mexico; for he was at that time 
the government de facto, clothed with all its func- 
tions, civil and military! The government itself 
was a prisoner, and in duress! But will it be 
contended that that circumstance rendered the ob- 
ligation less obligatory ? 

Mr. Apams. It is a strange doctrine that the 
acts of a prisoner, while in duress, are to be 
deemed valid after he has recovered his liberty. 

Mr. Doverass. Weare now at war with Mex- 
ico. Our armies will soon march into the heart of 
that country. I trust they will penetrate as far as 
the capital, and capture not only the army, but the 
government itself in the halls of the Montezumas; 
that we may make them all prisoners of war, and 
keep them in duress until they shall make a treaty 
of peace and boundary with us, by which they shall 
recognise not only the Rio del Norte, but such other 
line as we shall choose to dictate or accept. Will 
the gentleman from Massachusetts contend that a 
treaty made with us under those circumstances 


would not be binding, because, forsooth, the gov- | 


ernment was a prisoner at the time? How isa 
conquered nation ever to make peace, if the gentle- 
man’s doctrine is to prevail ? Take the case of an 
absolute monarchy: the king is captured in battle, 
at the head of hisarmy. Both parties may then 
be willing to settle the dispute; but no treaty can 
be made, because the king is in duress; and of 
course the victor would not release his royal pris- 
oner nntil a treaty of peace had been executed, lest 
he might continue hostilities, and, by the fortunes 
of war, triumph in the contest. This doctrine 
would place all unfortunate belligerents in a most 
deplorable condition. They refuse to make peace 
before defeat, because they hope for victory. ‘They 
are incompetent to do so afterwards, because they 
are in duress! Surely a defeated nation would 
find itself in a lamentable predicament. Too feeble 
to resist; disarmed, conquered, and still incompe- 
tent to make a treaty of peace and adjust the mat- 
ter in dispute on such fair and equitable terms as a 
magnanimous foe might propose, because the war 
of aggression, which they had commenced, had re- 
sulted disastrously, and made them captives, I 
fear, if the gentlemen on the other side succeed in 
establishing their doctrine, they will soon find their 


Mexican friends in a dilemma truly pitiable. Per- | 


haps, if General Paredes and his military govern- 
ment should be reduced to captivity, these gentle- 
men would require that our armies should retire 
within our Own territory, and set the prisoners at 
liberty, before negotiations for peace should be 


| but I doubt whether it is the view which the Amer- 
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ican Government or the American people will feel 
it their duty to act upon. Our crude notions of 
things might teach us that the city of Mexico was 
a very suitable place for conducting the negotia- 
tions. I must, therefore, be permitted to adhere 
to my original position, that the treaty of peace and 
boundaries between Santa Ana and the Texan Gov- 


| ernment, in May, 1836, was binding on the Mexi- 


can nation, it having been executed by the govern- 


ment de facto for the time being. 


Mr. Apams. Has not that treaty with Santa 
Ana been since discarded by the Mexican Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. Dovatass. 
aware of any treaty or compact which that Gov- 
ernment ever entered into, that she did not after- 
wards either violate or repudiate. The history of 
our treaty stipulations with her furnishes ample 
ground for this presumption, I have not deemed 
it necessary to inquire what particular acts of dis- 
avowal, if any, have been since adopted by the 
Mexican Government. It is sufficient for my pur- 
pose that the treaty was entered into by competent 
authority at the time of its execution. The acts 
of a government de facto are binding on the nation 


as against foreign nations, without reference to the | 


mode by which that government was established, 
whether by revolution, usurpation, or rightful and 


| constitutional means. 


Mr. Apams. I deny it. I deny the proposition. 
Mr. Doverass. I will not enter into an elabo- 
rate discussion of the laws of nations on the point 


with the learned gentleman from Massachusetts. | 


I will say, however, that I understand writers on 


international law to lay down the principle as I | 


have stated. Certainly, the practice and usages of 
all civilized nations sanction it, of which history 
furnishes innumerable examples. Does the gen- 
tleman deny the validity of the acts of the British 
Government in the times of Cromwell, because it 
was a mere government de facto, established in 
blood, in violation of the English constitution ? 


Many of the most important treaties, affecting the || 


destiny of Europe, were made with the British 
Government during that period; and who ever 


More recent and memorable instances may be found 
in our claims of indemnities against France, Na- 


ples, and Spain, for injuries which we sustained | 


during the French Revolution. We did not per- 
mit these countries to exonerate themselves from 
the obligation to make us compensation, upon the 
pretext that Napoleon, Murat, and Joseph Bona- 


parte were military despots, who had ascended the | 
We recog- | 


thrones through blood and violence. 
nised them as the heads of those governments de 


facto, while seated on the thrones of the legitimate 


kings of those countries, and subsequently held the 
nations responsible for all their invasions of our 
rights. Spain, Naples, and France have each ac- 


knowledged the obligation, and granted indemni- | 
Will the gentleman deny the validity of the | 
purchase of Louisiana, upon the ground that it was | 
made with a usurper, who was afterwards taken | 


ties. 


prisoner and dethroned? With as little propriety 
may he reject Santa Ana’s treaty with Texas, and 


our treaties with the Presidents and Dictators of 


Mexico, who have successively and alternately 
seized the reins of that Government, at short inter- 
vals, and banished or beheaded their predecessors, 


and changed the forms of government to suit their || 
purposes. In these and all similar cases, the usages | 
of the civilized world sanction the doctrine for | 
which I contend, that the government de facto, for | 


the time being, is to be recognised, and the nation 
the means by which it was establishe 
revolutions or disavowals. 
ed to be established in England on the termination 
of the War of the Roses, between the rival houses 


of Lancaster and York, were well founded or not. 
I do not pretend to say whether it is a settled prin- 


ciple of the laws of nations, that there is such a | 
distinction between governments de facto and de | 
I wish to |, 


jure as some gentlemen insist upon. 
avoid all immaterial issues, for | have had no op- 
portunity for investigation or preparation on these 


opened. ‘This may be their view of the subject, || points. “All I insist upon in this discussion is, 








I presume it has; for I am not | 


| relative to civil contracts to this transaction, 


| Santa Ana could not do the same thing. 





| supposition. 
held responsible for its acts, without inquiring into | 

d, or allow- | 
ing the obligation to be dissolved by subsequent | 
é Iam not now discus- |. 
sing the question, whether the distinctions attempt- | 


One of the first acts of t 








Ho. or Reps, 


| that the acts of the government de fucto, for the 
_ time being, are binding on the nation in respe 


; “ . 7 et to 
foreign States. Itis immaterial, therefore, whether 


Mexico has or has not disavowed Santa Ana’s 
treaty with Texas. It was executed at the time 
by competent authority. She availed herself of «| 
its benefits. By virtue of it she saved the remnant 


_of her army from total annihilation, and had jy r 


captive dictator restored to his liberty. Under it, 


| she was permitted to remove, in peace and secy. 


rity, all her soldiers, citizens, and property, beyond 
the Rio del Norte. The question is, had she a 


_moral and legal right to repudiate it after she had 


enjoyed all its advantages? The gentleman from 
Massachusetts attempts to apply the legal maxims 
Be- 
cause an individual who enters into a contract 
while in duress has a right to disavow it when re- 
stored to his liberty, he can see no reason why 
I shall 
not go into an argument to prove that the rights of 
a nation, in time of war, are not identical with 
those of a citizen, under the municipal laws of }yis 
own country, in a state of peace. But, if I should 
admit the justness of the supposed parallel, I ap- 
prehend the gentleman would not insist upon the 
right to rescind the contract without placing the 


| parties in statu quo; fur it must be borne in mind 


that Santa Ana was a prisoner according to the 
rules of war, and consequently in lawful custody. 


Is the gentleman prepared to show that the Mexi- 


can Government ever proposed to rescind the trea- 
ty, and place the parties in the same relative po- 
sition they occupied on the day of its execution? 
Did they ever offer to send Santa Ana and his de- 
feated army back to San Jacinto, to remain as 
General Houston’s prisoners, until the Texan Govy- 
ernment should dispose of them according to its 
discretion, under the laws of nations? 

But I must return from this digression, to the 
main point of my argument. I was proceeding 
with my proof, when these interruptions com- 
menced, to show that the Rio del Norte was the 
boundary between Texas and Mexico, and has 
been so claimed on the one side, and recognised on 


| the other, ever since the battle of San Jacinto. | 
heard of a European sovereign denying their obli- | 
gation, or failing to claim the benefits of them? | 


have already referred to the fact, that the country 
west of the Nueces had her soldiers in the Texan 


army during the campaigns of 1835 and 1836, and 


that the treaty of peace and independence between 


| Santa Ana and the Texan Government recognised 
| the Rio del Norte as the boundary. 


I have also 
referred to the fact that the Mexican army was re- 
moved from Texas, in pursuance of that treaty, to 
the west bank of that stream. I am informed by 
high authority, that General Filisola received in- 
structions from the authorities in Mexico, who 
were exercising the functions of Government in 
Santa Ana’s absence, to enter into any arrange- 


! . 
|| ment with the Texan Government which should 
_be necessary to save the Mexican army from de- 


struction, and secure its safe retreat from that coun- 
try; and that, in pursuance of those instructions, 
he did ratify Santa Ana’s treaty, previous to 
marching the army beyond the Rio del Norte. My 
friend from Mississippi, before me, [Mr. Davis,] 
who has investigated the subject, assures me that 
such is the fact. My own recollection accords 
with his statement in this respect. These facts 
clearly show that Mexico, at that time, regarded 
the revolution as successful as far as the Rio del 
Norte, and consequently that that river must ne- 
cessarily become the boundary whenever the inde- 
pendence of the new republic should be firmly 
established. Subsequent transactions prove that 
the two countries have ever since acted on the same 
Texas immediately proceeded to 
form a constitution, and establish a permanent Gov- 
ernment. The country between the Nueces and 
the Rio del Norte was represented in the conven- 
tion which formed her constitution in 1836. James 
Powers, an actual resident of the territory now in 
dispute, was elected a delegate by the oe resi- 
ding there, and participated in the proceedings o! 
the convention as one of its members. The first 
Congress which assembled under the constitution, 
proceeded to define the boundaries of the Republic, 
to establish courts of justice, and provide for the 
extension of jurisdiction, and the exercise of all 
the powers of sovereignty over the whole territory. 

hat Congress declares the 


' Rio del Norte, from its mouth to its source, to be 
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the boundary between Texas and Mexico, and the 
others provide for the exercise of jurisdiction. 
Counties were established, reaching across the 
Nueces, and even to the Rio del Norte, as fast as 
the tide of emigration advanced in that direction. 
Corpus Christi, Point Isabel, and General Taylor's 
camp, Opposite Matamoros, are all within the 
county of San Patricio, in the State of Texas, ac- 
cording to our recent maps. That same county, 
from the day of its formation, constituted a portion 
of one of the congressional districts, and also of'a 
senatorial district, in the Republic of Texas; it 
now forms a portion, if not the whole of a repre- 
sentative district, and also a senatorial district, for 
the election of representatives and senators to the 
Texan Legislature, as well as a congressional dis- 
trict, for the election of a representative to the 
Congress of the United States. Colonel Kinney, 
who emigrated from my own State, has resided in , 
that county, between the Nueces and the Rio de! 
Norte, for many years—has represented it in the 
Congress of the Republic of Texas, also in the 
convention which formed the constitution of the 
State of Texas, and ‘now represents it in the 
‘Texan Senate. I know not what stronger evidence 
could be desired that the country in question was, 
in fact, a portion of the Republic of Texas, and, as 
a consequence, 1s now a portion of the United | 
States. If an express acknowledgment by Mexico 
of the Rio del Norte as the boundary, is deemed 
essential, and the recognition of that fact in Santa 
Ana’s treaty, and subsequently by Filisola, is not 
considered sufficient, I will endeavor to furnish 
further and more recent evidence, which, I trust, 
will be satisfactory on that point. I have not the 
papers to which I shall refer before me at this mo- 
ment; but they are of such general notoriety, that 
they cannot fail to be within the recollection of | 
the members of the House generally. It will be | 
remembered that when we were discussing the pro- 
priety and expediency of the annexation of Texas | 
some two years ago, much was said about an ar- 
mistice entered into between Mexico and Texas, 


for the suspension of hostilities for a limited period. | 
Well, that armistice was agreed to by the two | 


Governments; and in the proclamation announcing 
the fact by the Mexican Government, the Mexican 
forces were required to retire from the territory of 
Texas, to the west side of the Rio del Norte. This 
proclamation was issued, as near as I recollect, in 
1843 or 1844, just before the treaty of annexation 
was signed by President Tyler, and at a period | 
when Mexico had had sufficient time to recover 


from the dizziness of the shock at San Jacinto, and | 


to ascertain to what extent the revolution had been 
successful, and where the true boundary was. She 


Was not a prisoner of war, nor in duress, at the | 
time she issued this proclamation. It was her own | 


deliberate act, (so far as deliberation ever attends 
her action,) done of her own volition. In that 
pocivonien she clearly recognises the Rio del | 
Norte as the boundary, and that, too, in view of | 
a treaty of peace, by which the independence of | 
Texas was to be again acknowledged. | 

Mr. Apams. I wish to ask the gentleman from | 


Illinois if the last Congress did not pass an act |, 
regulating trade and commerce to the foreign prov- 
} 


ince of Santa Fé? 
Mr. Dovetass. 
pass an act upon that subject; and I will remind | 


the gentleman that the present Congress has passed || duty cam 
‘| del Norte as our boundary, in its full extent. I | 
States over the country between the Rio del Norte | 


an act extending the revenue laws of the United 


and the Nueces, and providing for the appoint- 
ment of custom-house officers to reside there. As 
near as [ recollect, the gentleman from Massachu- 


only difference between us in this respect was, that 

he, being a little more zealous than myself, made | 
a speech for the last one—for the act extending our | 
laws over and taking legal possession of the very 
country where General Taylor’s army is now en- 


camped, and which he now asserts to belong to | 


Mexico, That act passed this Congress unani- 


| 
mously at the present ion, taking legal 
session, taking legal posses- | 
sion of the whole country in dispute, and = toto | 


making it the sworn duty of the President to see 
its provisions faithfully executed. 
truth and justice, I ask the gentleman frcm Mas- 
sachusetts, and his followers in this crusade, how 
they can justify it to their consciences to denounce 
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I believe the last Congress did } 


|| place. 


In the name of || 
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lives of our citizens there, and defend the country 
from invasion, after they had voted to take legal 
possession by the extension of our laws? They 
had asserted our right to the country by a solemn 
act of Congress; had erected it into a collection 
district; and the Constitution required the President 
to appoint the officers, ahd see the laws faithfully 
executed. He has done so; and for this simple 
discharge of a duty enjoined upon him by a law 
for which they voted, he is assailed, in the coarsest 
terms known to our language, as having done an 
act which is unholy, unrighteous, and damnable! 
But I feel it due to the venerable gentleman from 
Massachusetts to respond more particularly to his 
| inquiry in regard to the act of the last Congress 
regulating commerce and trade to Santa Fé. I do | 
not now recollect its exact provisions; nor 1s | 
it important, inasmuch as that act was passed | 
before Texas was annexed to this Union. Of 
course, Santa Fé was foreign to us at that time, 
whether it belonged to Texas or Mexico. The 
object of that act was to regulate the trade across 
our western frontier between us and foreign coun- 
‘tries. Texas was then foreign to us, but is no | 
longer so since her annexation and admission into 
| this Union. 
Mr. Chairman, I believe I have now said all that 
I intended for the purpose of showing that the Rio 
del Norte was the western boundary of the Repub- 
lic of Texas. How far I have succeeded in estab- 
| lishing the position, I leave to the House and the 
country to determine. If that was the boundary 
| of the Republic of Texas, it has, of course, become 
| the boundary of the United States by virtue of the | 
| acts of annexation and admission into the Union. | 
I will not say that I have demonstrated the ques- | 
tion as satisfactorily as the distinguished gentle- 
man from Massachusetts did in 1819, but I will 
say that I think I am safe in adopting the senti- 
ment which he then expressed: that our title to the 
Rio del Norte is as clear as to the island of New 
| Orleans. | 
| Mr. Apams. I never said that our title was 
good to the Rio del Norte from its mouth to its | 
source. 
| Mr. Doverass. I know nothing of the gentle- | 
| man’s mental reservations. If he means, by his 
denial, to place the whole emphasis on the qualifi- 
| cation that he did not claim that river as the bound- 
ary ‘from its mouth to its source,’’ I shall not 
dispute with him on that point. But if he wishes 
to be understood as denying that he ever claimed 
| the Rio del Norte, in general terms, as our bound- 
ary under the Louisiana treaty, I can furnish him 
an official document, over his own signature, 
| which he will find very embarrassing, and exceed- 
ingly difficult to explain. I allude to his famous 
despatch as Secretary of State, in 1819, to Don 
| Onis, the Spanish Minister. I am not certain that 


'| I can prove his handwriting, for the copy I have 


in my possession I find printed in the American 
State Papers, published by the order of Congress. 
'In that paper, he not only claimed the Rio del 


| Norte as our boundary, but he demonstrated the | 


| validity of the claim by a train of facts and argu- 
ments which rivet conviction on every impartial 
mind, and defy refutation. 

Mr. Apams. I wrote that despatch as Secreta- 
ry of State, and endeavored to make out the best 
| case I could for my own country, as it was my 
duty. But I utterly deny that I claimed the Rio 


only claimed it a short distance up the river, and | 
then diverged to the northward some distance from | 


|| the stream. 
| Mr. Doverass. Will the gentleman specify the 
setts and myself voted for both of those acts. The | . 


point at which his line left the river ? 
Mr. Apams. I never designated the point. 
Mr. Dovetass. Was it above Matamoros? 
Mr. Apams. I never specified any particular | 


| Mr. Doverass. J am well aware that the gen-_ 
tleman never specified any point of departure for 
| his northward line, which, he now informs us, 
| was to run a part of the way on the east side of 
| that river; for he claimed the river as the boundary 
'| in general terms, without any qualification. But 
his present admission is sufficient for my purposes, 
| if he will only specify the point from which he 
|| then understood, or now understands, that his line | 


| was to have diverged from the river. I have heard | 
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tainty its point of departure, It followed the river 

to a place near the highlands—certainly more than 

one hundred miles above Matamoros; consequent- 

ly, if we adopt that line as our present boundary, 

it will give us Point Isabel and General Taylor's 

camp opposite Matamoros, and every inch of 
ground upon which an American soldier has ever 

placed his foot since the annexation of Texas to 

the Union. Hence my solicitude to extract an an- 

swer from the venerable gentleman to my interrog- 

atory, whether his line followed the river any dis- 

tance above Matamoros; and hence, | scan, 

the cause of my failure to procure a response to 

that question. If he had responded to my mquiry, 

his answer would have furnished a triumphant ref- 

utation of all the charges which he and his friends 

have made against the President for ordering the 

army of occupation to its present position. Tam 

not now to be diverted from the real point in con- 

troversy by a discussion of the question whether 
the Rio del Norte was the boundary to its source. 

My present object is to repel the calumnies which 

have been urged against our Government; to place 
our country in the right, and the enemy in the 
wrong, before the civilized world, according to the 
truth and justice of the case. I have exposed these 
calumnies by reference to the acts and admissions 
of our accusers, by which they have asserted our 
title to the full extent that we have taken posses- 
sion. I have shown that Texas always claimed 
the Rio del Norte as her boundary during the ex- 
istence of the Republic, and that Mexico on seve- 
ral occasions recognised it as such in the most 
direct and solemn manner. The President ordered 
the army no further than Congress had extended 
our laws. In view of all these facts, I leave it to 
the candor of every honest man whether the Ex- 
ecutive did not do his duty, and nothing but his 
duty, when he ordered the army to the Rio del 
Norte. Should he have folded his arms, and al- 
lowed our citizens to be murdered and our territo- 
ry invaded with impunity? Have we not forborne 
to act—either offensively or defensively—untl our 
forbearance is construed into cowardice, and is ex- 
citing contempt from those towards whom we have 
exercised our magnanimity? We have a long list 
of grievances, a long catalogue of wrongs, to be 
avenged. The war has commenced; blood has 
been shed; our territory invaded; all by the act of 
the enemy. I had hoped and trusted that there 
would be no anti-war party after war was de- 
clared. In this I have been sadly disappointed. I 
have been particularly mortified to see one with 
whom I have acted on the Oregon question—who 
was ready to plunge the country into immediate 
war, if necessary, to maintain the rights and honor 
of the country in that direction—now arraying 
himself on the side of the enemy, when our coun- 
try is invaded in another eye of the Union. 
To me, our country and all its parts are one and 
I would rally under her standard in 
the defence of one portion as soon as another; the 
South as soon as the North; for Texas as soon as 
Oregon. And I will here do my southern friends 
the justice to say, that I firmly believe, and never 
doubted, that if war had arisen out of the Oregon 
question, when once declared, they would have 
been found shoulder to shoulder with me, as firmly 
as I shall be with them in this Mexican war. 

Mr. Apams. I thought I understood the gen- 
tleman, some time ago, while standing on 54° 40’, 
to tell his southern friends that he wanted no dodg- 
ing on the Oregon question. 

Mr. Doveuass. I did stand on 54° 40’; I stand 
there now, and never intend, by any act of mine, 
to surrender the position. I am as ready and wil- 
ling to fight for 54° 40’, as for the Rio del Norte. 
My patriotism is not of that kind which would 
taliins me to go to war to enlarge one section of 

the Union out of mere hatred and vengeance to- 
wards the other. I have no personal or political 
griefs, resulting from the past, to embitter my feei- 
ings and inflame my resentments towards any 
' section of our country. I know no sections, no 
| divisions. I did canis of a few of my southern 
friends on the Oregon question—did tell them that 
I wished to see no dodaing—endentavel to rally 
them on 54° 40’ as our fighting line, regardless of 
consequences, war or no war. But while they — 
declined to assume this position in a state of peace, 
they unanimously avowed their determination to 


the President for sending the army to protect the '| of this line before, and know with reasonable cer- |. stand by the country the moment war was declared. 
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But, since the gentleman from Massachusetts 
has dragged the Oregon question into this debate, 
{ wish to call his attention to one of his wise say- 
ings on that subject, and see if he is not willing to 
apply it to Texas as well as Oregon—to Mexico 
as well as Great Britain. He recalled to the mind 
of the House that passage of history in which the 
great Frederick took military possession of Silesia, 
and immediately proposed to settle the question of 
title and boundaries by negotiation. During the 
Oregon debate, he avowed himself in favor of 
Frederick's plan for the settlement of that ques- 
tion—“* Take possession first, and negotiate after- 
wards.’’ J desire to know why the gentleman is 
not willing to apply this principle to the country 
on the Rio del Norte as well as Oregon? Accord- 
ing to his own showing, that is precisely what 
President Polk has done. He has taken posses- 

ion, and preposed to negotiate. In this respect 
the President has adopted the advice of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, and followed the illus- 
trious example of the great Frederick. The only 
difference in the two cases is, that the President 
was maintaining a legal possession, which Con- 
gress had previously taken, by the extension of 
our laws. For this he is also abused. He is con- 
demned alike for using the sword and the olive 
branch. His enemies object to his efforts for 
amicable adjustment, as well as to the movements 
of the army. Allis wrong in their eyes. Their 
country is always in the wrong, and ‘its enemies 
right. It hasever been so. It was so in the last 
war with Great Britain. Then, it was unbecoming 
a moral and religious people to rejoice at the sue- 
cess of American arms. We were wrong, in their 
estimation, in the French indemnity case—in the 
Florida war—in all the Indian wars; and now, in 
the Mexican war. I despair of ever seeing my 
country again in the right, if they are to be the 
oracles, 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 
SPEECH OF MR. J. W. TIBBATTS, 


OF 





KENTUCKY, 

In tne House or Representatives, 
May 12 and 19, 1846. 

In relation to the pay of the army, the war with 
Mexico, and in defence of the action of the Pres- 
ident of the United States. In Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union on the Bill 
making appropriations for the support of the 
Military Academy. 

Mr. TIBBATTS addressed 
follows: 

Mr. Cuamman: I do not rise for the purpose of 
discussing the particular amendment under con- 
sideration, nor, indeed, the bill itself now before 
the committee. Nor do Ll intend to say anything 
in relation to the remarks of the member from 
Ohio |Mr. Gippines] in relation to the shooting 
down of the soldiers, or rather the men, (for they 
were not soldic rs,) who deserted their standard in 
the face of their own army, and attempted to go 
over to the «¢ nemy at Matamoros. I do not think 
an argument in defence of such persons deserves 
an answer on this floor. Ithink the only thing 
to be regretted in this matter is, that these men, 
from the circumstances of the case, had the honor 
of dying the death of soldiers, by being shot down, 
as they could not be captured, and that they could 
not have been taken and punished, as traitors 
ought to be punished, by the rope of the hangman. 
Nor do Lintend to make any response to the ap- 
peal of that member for the vengeance of Heaven 
upon our officers and soldiers, who are now, or 
who hereafter may be, called upon to defend our 
rights against the Mexicans. I only express my 
surprise at the temerity of that Representative on 
this floor who will rise in his place and express 
the aspiration which has been uttered by the mem- 
her from Ohio this morning. I wonder that he 
does not stand in fear himself that a thunderbolt 
from that God whom he invokes should strike 
him dead on the floor of this House in the act of 
uttering sentiments so atrocious. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret that my honorable friend 
from Ohio, [Mr. Sawyer,] who has just taken his 


the committee as 


seat, has been led to a seeming censure of General 


‘Taylor in the course of his remarks. 
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| 
Mr. Sawyer interposed, and (Mr. T. yielding) || 


was understood to say that, as far as informed at 


present, he did not feel altogether satisfied with 


General Taylor’s conduct; but nothing was further 
from his mind at present than directly to censure | 
his conduct. 

Mr. Tissatrs (resuming.) I am satisfied, Mr. 
Chairman, that my friend did not intend to do any 
injustice to that genteman. Every man who is 
acquainted with General Taylor knows that a more 
honest 6r a braver man, a more perfect gentleman, 
a more gallant officer, does not wear the epaulette 
of any army on the face of the globe. General 
Taylor is an officer of experience, who knows his 
duties and responsibilities; one who has not trans- 
cressed in any degree the authority given him by 
his Government, and one who will not fall short of | 
exercising that authority to the full extent of the | 
discretion placed in his hands. 


I rise, however, Mr. Chairman, at the present |! 
time, more with a view of noticing some remarks || 


made by a colleague of mine, [Mr. G. Davis,] who 
I regret is not now in his place, on yesterday, and 
some which are reported to have been made by | 
the Senators from Kentucky, in the other branch 
of this Capitol. The deservedly high standing of 
these gentlemen in this country makes it proper 
that something should be said in relation to the 
positions they have assumed on this occasion, and 
that those positions shall not go forth to the coun- 
try uncontradicted. 

One of my colleagues [Mr. ote yesterday 
proposed an amendment to the bill which passed 
this ELouse for the increase of the army, the pre- | 
amble of which amendment (which was adopted, 


and became a portion of the bill which passed this | 


House) recited, that ** whereas, by the act of the 
Republic of Mexico, a state of war exists between 
that Government and the United States.”’ 


that preamble, says: 


«But, Mr. Speaker, I have an objection to the preamble | 


of the bill. It recites that war exists between the United 
States and Mexico, and that this war was begun by Mexico. 


That informal war exists between the two countries is un- | 
deniable ; but that Mexico commenced it, is utterly untrue ; | 


and T object to the preamble because it sets forth so bold a 
falsehood. 


which the bill provides. 
for me that our country is at war, be it formal or infor- 
mal, whether begun by Mexico or our own Government. 
IT require only to know that our army is in danger; and 
whether it be in the territory of the United States or Mex- 
ico, Tam ready to vote men and money even to the utmost 
resources of the country for the rescue. If the war be 


wrongful, at a more convenient season [ would hold them | 


responsible who made it. But I protest solemnly against 
defiling this measure with the unfounded statement that 
Mexico began this war. 
give this bill any possible effect. It could have been as well 
omitted, and, had it been rejected, | doubt not the bill would 
receive the unanimous vote of the House. But that was 
not the object of its authors. Their purpose was to make 
the Whigs vote against, or force them to aid in throwing a 
shelter over the Administration by voting for, a bill which 
set forth that this needless and unexpected war was com- 
menced by Mexico. 

* Sir, i the bill contained any recitation upon that point, 
in truth and justice, it should be that this war was begun 
by the President. The river Nueces is the true western 
boundary of Texas. The country between that stream and 
the Del Norte is part of Mexico.” 


Moreneap] remarks: 


“Tle could very well conceive a case where the army of 
the United States, having assumed a position within the 
territory of Mexico, such a position as would demand from 
Mexico that she should repel the invasion, and that the 


hostilities should arise between the two countries: would | 


that be a state of war? No.’ 


The honorable Senator supposes a case—a case | 
which is actually charged to exist by the honor- | 
able Representative from Kentucky on this floor. | 
It is with a view to these questions, Whether a | 
war exists between these two countries? whether | 
the assertion of the President of the United States, | 


in his message to this House, and the assertion in 
the preamble to this bill be true or not? whether, 


ceive the attention of this committee. 


What is war? ‘ War” is defined by Vattel as 


‘that state in which we prosecute our rights by 
foree.”’ And further on, he tells us that “ war is 
either defensive or offensive.’’ It is said there is no 
power in this Government that has a right to de- 


‘ clare war except Congress. It is true that there |; 


self, to make ** war.’’ mM 
| Here is a case of mere military commanders com- 


Now, | 
my other colleague, [Mr. G. Davis,] in relation to | 


1 am decidedly strongly in favor of the appro- | 
priation of the money, and of the raising of the forces for | 
For these purposes, it is sufficient | 


That position is not necessary to | 


| act of war. 


© |! oe on his strict construction of the Consti- 
An honorable Senator from Kentucky [Mr. | > ademan 
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is no power in the Government which has the richt 
to declare an offensive war, except the Congress of 
the United States. And the distinction is drawn 
as to whether this is a case of war, or merely the 


_ existence of a state of hostilities between the Mexj- 


can Government and this. The power of Con. 


| gress ** to declare war’’ must be taken in reference 
| to an offensive war. 


We are told (and such is the 
fact; no man can doubt it) that war is not only 
‘«‘ offensive,’’ but “ defensive.”’ If the Govery- 


'ment of Mexico should declare war against the 
| United States, and should invade the territory of 
‘the United States, will the honorable gentlemar 


from South Carolina, [Mr. Ruerr]—who, I be- 


‘lieve, drew that distinetion—will he say that a de- 


fensive war does not exist? And will he say that 


| the President of the United States has not the rieht 


to prosecute a defensive war without the interpo- 
sition of Congress? 

Mr. Ruett said he would answer with cheerful- 
ness, if the gentleman desired; and (Mr. T. yield- 
ing) he said, in the ordinary use of the word 
‘‘ war,’? we generally mean any fighting—military 
collisions of any kind; but in a constitutional sense, 


| under our Constitution, I say to the gentleman that 


it is not in the power of a general, of a subordi- 
. : t 

nate, or of the President of the United States him- 

Now, what is the case here? 


ing in collision. The Constitution of Mexico says 
the Congress of Mexico shall declare war, and the 
Constitution of the United States says the Congress 


| of the United States shall declare war; and there 
‘ean be no mere commander, or other officer, of 
\| these two nations who can put every man, woman, 
'and child in Mexico and the United States ina 
| state of “ war,” except by the codperation of the 


two sovereign authorities of the two nations. But 


there may be collisions—there may be hostilities, 


defensive or aggressive, resulting from the action 
of other Powers; although, constitutionally, ac- 


‘cording to the Constitutions of Mexico and the 
| United States, there cannot be * war’’ unless that 


‘‘ war” is authorized and declared by the constitu- 
tional power of one or other of the two countries, 
And he begged gentlemen to look at the conse- 


| quences that would result if this were not true. 


It puts it in the power of any military squad, of 


any commander of our nation, or of any other na- 


tion, to put this nation in a state of war. The 
killing of people is not war. In order to consti- 
tute war between nations, that killing must be 


"sanctioned by the war-making power; if not sane- 


tioned, it is collision between military forces, be- 
tween citizens; and in ordinary parlance is “ war,” 
but not war in the sense in which that term is 
made use of in the Constitution. 
Mr. Tinpatts resumed. It must be perceived, 
Mr. Chairman, that this is all an abstraction. — It 
perhaps might be the source of a little consolation 
to our countrymen who have been killed by this 
invasion of our territory by Mexican authority it 


‘their departed spirits could know it, or to their 
| friends and relatives, to know this distinction, that 


they have died by an act of hostility, and notby an 
‘ I am willing, however, to take the 


tution, and I say war can exist, and that war does 


exist at this time, between this country and Mex- 
jen, without a declaration of war on the part of the 


Congress of the United States. [call the attention 
of the gentleman and of the committee to the dis- 
tinction taken by Vattel as to war “ offensive, 

and war ‘*defensive;’’ and the question I put to 
the gentleman makes the distinction itself. If the 
Government of Mexico should declare war against 
this country, and invade our territory by an army, 
she is ina state of offensive war; and if the Pres- 
ident of the United States, in the exercise of his 
constitutional duty, should repel that invasion by 
the military power which is under his control, 


if es | as the commander-in-chief of our military and 
if that war does exist, it has been brought on | 


by the act of the President of the United States, | 


or the Government of Mexico? that I wish to re- || part of Congress. 


naval forces, then this country is in a state of de- 
fensive war, without any declaration of war on the 


According, then, to the Constitution of this coun- 
try, according to the state of facts existing on the 
borders of Texas at this moment, there is a state 
of war existing between this country and Mexico— 
one that is a defensive war, I admit, on the part of 
this Government, which cannot become offensive 
without a declaration of war by Congress. 
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Mr. Ruerr interposed, and inquired whether 
the clause of the Constitution conferring upon Con- 
yess the power *‘ to declare war, grant letters of 





marque and reprisal,”’ &c., said anything about || 


« defensive” war, or ‘‘oflensive’’ war? 


Mr. Tiwearrts replied, there is nothing said as | 


to “offensive’’ or **defewsive’’ war in this particu- 


President is the head of the army and navy of this | 
country, and the laws passed in pursuance of that | 


Constitution give him the power to call the aid of 


the army, and navy, and militia, to repel invasion, | 


and carry on defensive war without the aid of an || 


act of Congress declaring war. Then | take it that 

lainly, according to the law of nations, the posi- 
tion taken by the President of the United States is 
atrue position, that war—a constitutional, defen- 
sive war on our part—does exist, and that the 
declaration in the preamble to this bill is truth. 
Whether we will make an offensive war against 
Mexico, and invade her territories, remains yet to 
be determined. Not only the President of the Uni- 
ted States has the right to go into a defensive war, 
but this power is secured to the States themselves. 
This is the provision: 

“No State shall, without the consent of the Congress, lay 
any duty of tonnage, Keep troops, or ships of war in time of 
peace, enter lito any agreement Or Compact with another 
Sute, or with a toreign Power, or engage in war, unless 
actually invaded, or in such imminent danger us will not admit 
of delay.” 

Then, let the gentleman no longer contend that 
astate of war cannot exist—a state of defensive 
war—and constitutionally exist, by the President 
of the United States repelling an invasion, or by a 


State repelling an invasion, independently of any | 


act of Congress. 


I now come, sir, to the consideration of the ques- || 
tion, whether this war has been brought on by the | 
act of the President of the United States, or by the | 
act of the Government of Mexico; and to address | 


myself to the remark of another honorable Senator 


from Kentucky [Mr. CrirrenpEn] yesterday. The | 


honorable gentleman says: 


“Mr. C. feared that all had not been done by our Execu- 
tive that might have been done to avoid that result. He 


hoped the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. Sevier] might be | 
able to justify, in every particular, the conduct of the Presi- | 


dent; but at present he could see no good reason for advan- 
cing our army through a disputed territory to the banks of 


the Rio del Norte, and pointing our cannon upon the town 
of Matamoros.”? 


Now, whether this war has been brought on by | 


the act of this Government, Mr. Chairman, or by 
the Government of Mexico, depends on the other 





question, whether the territory between the Nueces | 


and the Del Norte is territory belonging to ‘Texas 
or to Mexico. My colleague [Mr. Davis] says it 
belongs to Mexico. I had occasion, Mr. Chair- 
man, at the last session of Congress, in a speech 
which | made on the Texas question, to devote 


some of my time to an examination of this ques- | 


tion of title. Now, sir, the lower part of the Rio 
del Norte has been claimed as the boundary of 


Texas, not only by the people of Texas them- | 


selves, but was so asserted to be by this Govern- 
ment before we ceded this country to Spain. And 


without repeating those remarks which I then made, || 


I will send them to the Clerk, that he may read | 


them. 
‘The Clerk then read the following: 


** Mr. Jefferson, in his letter to Mr. Bowdoin, Lith July, 
1806, (Jeff. Cor. p. 59.) says: 

“* With respect to our western boundary, your instruc- 
‘tions will be yourguide. I will only add, as a comment to 
‘thera, that we are attached to the retaining the Bay of St. 
‘ Bernard, because it was the first establishment of the unfor- 
*tunate La Saile, was the cradle of Louisiana, and more in- 
‘contestably covered and conveyed to us by France under 
‘that name, than any other spot in the territory. 


“St. Bernard’s Bay—bay in the gulf of Mexico, on the | 


‘coast of Texas, longitude $6 50 W.; latitude 28 30 N.’— Wor- | 


cester’s Guzetleer, ed. 1823. 


* Louisiana was ceded by France to Spain in 1761, and || 


was retroceded by Spain to France in 1800, and occupied by 
France. By the treaty of Paris of the 3d April, 1803, it was 
ceded by France to the United States, and the possession 
delivered by the Freneh authorities in 1804. Mr. Madison, 
expressing his own views, and those of Mr. Jefferson, in a 
letter of the 3lst of March, 1804, says that Louisiana ex- 
tended westwardly to the Rio Bravo, otherwise called Rio 
Bravo del Norte, 
the Spanish authorities for the delivery of all the posts on 
the west side of the Mississippi.”? 

‘And in a letter of the 3lst January, 1804, Mr. Madison 
States that Mr. Laussat, the commissioner by whom the 
French Government delivered the possession of Louisiana to 
us, announced ‘the Del Norte as its true boundary.’ In a let- 
ter of the 8th of July, 1804, Mr. Madison declares the oppo- 


Orders were accordingly obtained from | 
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| sition of Mr. Jefferson to ‘relinguishment of any territory 
uhatever eastward of the Bravo.’ 

«Mr. Monroe, in a letter of the &th of November, 1803, 
encloses documents, which he says ‘ prove incontesiably’ that 
the boundary of Louisiana is ‘the hio Bravo to the west;’ 
and Mr. Pinckney unites with Mr. Mouroe in a similar 
declaration ; and on the 20th April, 1805, in a letter to Mr. 
Madison, they assert our ‘title to be unquestionable.’ Mr. 


|| Monroe, in his letter of January 19th, and June 10th, Love, 
lar clause; but our Constitution establishes that our | 


says, that none could question ‘ our tile to Texas,’ and con- 
curs with Mr. Jefferson, and Mr. Madison, in the opinion, 
‘that our title to the Del Norte, was as cleay as to the island 
of New Orleans.’ 

“ Mr. Joun Quincy ApaMs, in a letter to Don Onis of the 
12th March, 1818, says: 

“<¢The claim of France always did extend westward to 
the Rio Bravo.” ‘She always claimed the territory which 
you call Texas as being within the limits, and torming a 
part of Louisiana.’ And he further says: * Weill might 
Messrs. Pinckney and Monroe write to M. Cevallos, in 1503, 
that ‘the claim of the United States to the boundary of the 
| Rio Bravo was as clear as their right to the isiand of New 
Orleans’ And, in bis letter of the 3ist October, 181s, he 
says: ¢ Our title to Texas is established beyond tie power 
| of further controversy.’ 

“ Mr. Apams, in his letter of instructions to Mr, George 
Graham of June 2, 1818, says: 


“*The President wishes you to proceed, with all con- | 


‘venient speed, to that place, (Galveston,) unless, as is not 
‘improbable, you should, in the progress of the journey, 
‘learn that they have abandoned or been driven from it. 
‘Should they have removed to Matagorda, or any other place 
| ‘north of the Rio Bravo, and within the territory claimed by 

‘the United States, you will repair thither, without, how- 
| “ever, exposing yourself to be captured by any Spanish mil- 
‘itary foree. When arrived, you will, in a suitable man- 
‘ner, make known to the chiei or leader of the expedition 
¢ your authority from the Government of the United States, 


‘and express the surprise with which the President has | 


seen possession thus taken, without authority from the 
‘United States, of a place within their territoriul limits, and 
‘upon which no lawful settiement cun be made without their 
‘sanction. You will call upon him explicitiy to avow under 
‘what national authority they profess to act, and take care 
‘that due warning be given to the whole body, that the place 
Sis within the United States, who uili suffer no permanent 
‘settlement to be made there under any authority other than 
‘ their own.’ 


‘Mr. Clay, in his speech on the Spanish treaty, April 3, 
1820, (Mallory, vol. 1, pp. 400 and 401,) says: 

“<¢The title to the Perdido on the one side, and to the Rio 
| ¢del Norte on the other, rested on the saine principle, the 
‘priority of discovery and of occupation by France—the 
‘principle observed among European nations having con- 
‘tiguous settlements being, that the unoccupied space be- 
‘tween them should be equally divided.’ ‘In 1685, he (La 
‘Salle) made an establishment on the Bay of St. Bernard, 
‘ west of the Colorado, emptying into it. The nearest Span- 
‘ish settlement was Panueco; and the Rio del Norte, about 
‘the midway line, became the common boundary.’ 
| Mr. Clay also, in his letter of the 17th April, 1844, pub- 
| lished in the National Intelligencer, says : 

“¢The United States acquired a tite to Texas, extending, 
‘as I believe, to the Rio del Norte, by the treaty of Louisi- 
‘ana. They ceded and relinquished that title to Spain by 
‘the treaty of 1819, by which the Sabine was substituted for 
‘the Rio del Norte as our western boundary.’ ” 


I request the Clerk also to read an extract from 
Mr. Clay’s speech of the 3d of April, 1820. In 
relation to our title to Texas, he says: 





T. if he considered that the treaty of 1819 had any 
binding force ?] 
| Mr. Trssarrs replied, certainly. But my ob- 
| ject is to show what we claimed to be the bound- 
ary of Texas before that treaty was made. 

The Clerk then read the extract from Mr. Clay’s 
speech referred to, as follows: 


“This involved an inquiry into ourclaim to Texas. It 
was not his intention to enter at large into this subject. He 
presumed the spectacle would not be presented, of questiou- 
ing, in this branch of the government, our title to Texas, 
wiich had been constantly maintained by the Executive for 
more than fifteen years past, under three several administra- 
tions. He was, at the same time, ready and prepared to 
make out our title, if any one in this House was fearless 
enough to controvert it. He would, for the present, briefly 
state that the man whois most familiar with the transactions 
of the governnent—who largely participated in the formation 

| of the constitution, and in all that bas been done under it— 
who, besides the eminent services that he has rendered his 


country, principally contributed to the acquisition of Louis- | 


jana, and who must be supposed, from his various opportu- 
nities, best to know its limits—declared fifteen years agothat 


our title to the Rio del Norte was as well founded as it was 


to the island of New Orleans.”’ 


Mr. Chairman, (continued Mr. T.,) these author- 

‘ities, to which I have referred, show incontestably 

‘that by no patriot of —_ party in this country was 
our title to the Rio del N 


the cession of that territory to Spain. I have, sir, 


| referred to these authorities to show what was the | 
| ancient boundary of Texas; and that at that time | 
|| it was never disputed, among Americans at least, 


| that the lower Del Norte was the western bound- 
ary of Texas. Well, in addition to this, in 1836, 


the Texans themselves declared, in their organic | 


law, that the Rio del Norte was their western 
} boundary; and after Santa Ana was captured, in 


{Mr. Severance here interposed, and asked Mr. | 


orte ever doubted prior to | 


ee a 
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the agreement between him and the Texas Gov- 
ernment, it was conceded by him that the Rio del 
Norte was the western boundary of Texas, and 
that the troops of the Mexicans should be with- 
drawn from that country to the west of the Rio del 
Norte. 

Mr. Severance again interposed, and inquired 
if that act of Santa Ana was not disavowed by 
Mexico? 

Mr. Tisnarts replied, just in the same manner 
in which Spain re seta the act of O’Donohue, 
the Spanish general, by which the independence of 
Mexico had been acknowledged; but the Mexicans 
insisted on it, and claimed that acknowledgment to 
be sufficient. 

sy the third article of the treaty of May 14, 1836, 
(continued Mr. T.,) between Santa Ana and the 
‘Texan Government, it is declared: 

“ ArticLe 3. The Mexican troops will evacuate the ter- 
ritory of Texas, passing to the other side of the Rio Grande det 
Norte.” 

And they did evacuate that country, sir, (said 
Mr. 'T.,) and they have never reoceupied it; and 
the ‘Texans have held that country from that day 
to this. 

The country between the Nueces and the Rio 
del Norte composes a county, or a part of a coun- 
ty—a part of the civil organization of the State of 
Texas. Itisa part of a senatorial and is also a 
part of a congressional district that will shortly be 
represented on this floor—the member so to rep- 
resent which is already elected. The Congress of 

| the United States have themselves recognised this 
fact by the passage of an act establishing a port of 
entry at Corpus Christ, in this very territory, and 
by the extension, by this very Congress, without 
a dissenting voice, of the revenue laws of this 
Government over that very territory. 

Then, sir, Lask, has the President of the United 
States brought on this war? Has he, by giving 
orders to General Taylor to oceupy the left bank 
of the Rio del Norte, transcended his constitutional 
duties to his country? And has he, by this act, 
improperly brought a war upon this country? 
Or has that war been brought upon us by the in- 
vasion of this the territory of the United States by 
Mexican forces? ‘This is the question; and it 
seems to me, in the face of these facts, no gentie- 
man can doubt for a moment as to who has caused 
this war. 

What, then, is the state of the case: We aro 
invaded by the Mexican army—our territory is 
invaded, and our citizens put to the sword. Is 
Mexico in a state of war with us? Why, no man 
can doubt it; no man can doubt, from the decla- 
rations of her Government, in all its departments, 
and from the subsequent action of her army, that 
she is in a state of aggressive war towards us. 
And will gentlemen contend that a war can exist 
as far as respects Mexico, and that there is no 
war with us? This would be a strange anomaly. 
Mexico is at war with us, but we are not at war 
with her! Sir, the President of the United States 
had the constitutional power, and it was his con- 
stitutional duty, to go into a state of defensive 
war, and that without the aid of an act of Con- 
gress. 

The next question is, has the President of the 
United States done ail he could do to avoid war? It 
seems to me that no man can doubt this when he 
looks at the correspondence between this Govern- 
ment and the Government of Mexico. All that I 

‘have to say is this: were it not for the crippled 
and unfortunate situation of the Mexican Govern- 
| ment, the President of the United States has gone 
a great deal further than he could have been justi- 
| fied, or would have been justified by the people of 
this country in going. If he had gone as far to 
avoid war with Great Britain or France as he has 
to avoid war with Mexico, he would have received 
the condemnation of the American people. He is 
justified in what he has done to avoid a war only 
by the fact that Mexico is weak, and we are 
' strong. 

[The committee, on the 19th of May, resumed 
the consideration of the bill making appropriations 
for the support of the army for the year ending on 
the 30th of June, 1847, and the pending amend- 
ments. 

Mr. Tispatts was entitled to the floor. He 
sent up to the Clerk’s table the modified amend- 
| ment which he proposed in lieu of that formerly 
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offered by him and withdrawn last evening. 
amendment was read, as follows: 


“ That from and after the passage of this act, to the end of 
the present war, there shall be added to the present pay of 
the non-commissioned officers, musicians, and privates of 
the army of the Onivea States three dollars per month; and 
there shall be, and hereby is, granted 160 acres of land to 
every non-commissioned officer, musician, and private, who 


The | 


shall volunteer to serve the United States, and who shall | 


serve faithfully to the end of the war. And if any such 
volunteer, having volunteered to serve to the end of the 
war, «hall be killed in battle or in the service of the United 
tates before the close of the war, then his heirs shall receive 
the said 160 acres of land in the same manner as he would 
have received the same had he lived and served to the end 
of the war.”’ 


We find ourselves, Mr. Chairman, (Mr. T. pro- 
eeeded to say,) engaged in a war, whether right- 


fully or wrongfully I will consider in the course | 


of the remarks I am about to make. 
rightfully or wrongfully, it becomes us to put our- 


But whether | 


selves ina condition to prosecute the war with | 


vigor and effect. We owe it not only to economy, 
but to humanity, because the longer the war con- 
tinues, the greater must be the expense, and the 
greater the loss of life to both countries. To com- 
mence this war on a niggardly system, with a view 
to the saving of money, 1s a poor economy and a 
miserable policy. Instead of so doing—as we did 
in the last war—we ought to hold out every rea- 
sonable inducement to men to go into the war for 
the purpose of completing it as speedily as possi- 
ble. In the last war, as I have understood, such 
was the principle of pitiful, niggardly economy 
practised on, that when the enemy were invading 
our capital the flints furnished our army were 
counted out, for the purpose of keeping the ac- 
counts precisely correct. It was no wonder, when 
such had been our principle of action, that our 
Capitol was burnt by an invading enemy. I have 
no reference to Buncombe, no popular favor to 


|| given. 


court in the views which | express, or the amend- | 


ment. which L offer. Itis well known among my 


: 7 | 
friends that | have long since expressed a determi: || 


nation to retire from public life at the expiration of 
my present term of service. IT have no ulterior 
views, therefore, in offering this amendment, but 
do it merely as an act of justice to our countrymen 
who may engage in this war, and with a view to 
econemy and humanity. 


It is arrued by gentlemen on this floor that we | 


should rely on the patriotism of our people to have 
our army filled. Ll cordially grant and believe that 
there is not a more ardent feeling of patriotism on 
the face of the earth than exists among our people; 
but other inducements should be held out to them 
in addition, not so much to induce, but to enable 
them, in obedience to the promptings of their pa- 
triotic feeling, to join the army in defence of the 


| home. 


The Mexican War—Mr. Tibbatts. 


: F a { 
comfort and independence. These obligations and | 


duties cannot be forgotten or disregarded. 
The Government, then, independent of the con- 


| sideration of patriotism, must place it in the power 


of these men to supply their places during their 


| 


absence, and to make provision for their families | 


at home. Will gentlemen then say that seven 
dollars a month is a consideration which will en- 


about our garrisons and fortresses, with their wives 


/and children—if they have any—near them. It 


will happen that those who are least able to bear 
losses will be first to enrol themselves; and in their 
zeal and readiness to serve their country, they 
should not be allowed to incur losses and embar- 
rassments. We began the last war with offering 
a bounty of only sixteen dollars, and ended it with 
a bounty of one hundred and forty-four dollars— 
an extravagance which was brought upon us ne- 
cessarily from the niggardly manner in which we 
commenced it. 
authorizing the companies in our army to be in- 


creased to the number of one hundred in each. In | 


time of peace, before this enlargement, when the 


number was forty-two in each company, they were | 


not filled while this low pay of seven dollars was 
How, then, in the time of war, can we ex- 
pect to fill them without some additional induce- 
ment? and that, too, to one hundred men in each 
company, unless we make provision for an increase 
of pay? Unless, sir, some such measure is adopt- 
ed—some increase of pay—or some bounty is offer- 
ed to induce men to enlist, the increase which we 


have made of the regular or standing army will be | 


but imaginary. It will only exist upon paper. 

I fear, Mr. Chairman, that such will be the re- 
sult with reference to the regular army. 
country must depend chiefly upon volunteers in 
time of war. Every inducement, therefore, should 
be held out to them to enter the service and remain 
in service during the war. We experienced in the 
last war the bad effects of short terms of service, 
when they were enrolled for six months, and by 
the time they were fairly drilled and prepared for 
eflicient service, the time came for them to return 
To obviate this difficulty, therefore, | have 
proposed by the amendment which I have offered 


that 160 acres of land, additional to the increased 
| pay of $3 per month during the war, shall be given 


to those who volunteer and serve during the war, 


and in case they die, to their heirs. 


1 will now proceed, Mr. Chairman, to notice the 
arguments advanced, and the positions taken, by 
my colleagues, [Mr. G. Davis and Mr. Griver. | 


|| The news received jast evening from the seat of 


rights and glory of the country. The great body | 


of the volunteers on whom we must rely for the 
successful prosecution and speedy termination of 
the war will come from the laboring and producing 
classes—the yeomanry of the country. We have 
authorized to be withdrawn from the laborers of 
the country fifty thousand men. 
must be supplied at home; others must be pro- 
cured to do their work, and their wives and chil- 


Their places | 


dren and aged fathers and mothers whom they | 


leave behind must be provided for. 


The abstraction of so great a number of men | 


from the producing classes will necessarily increase 
the wages of labor, and make it more difficult to 


supply the place of those who are absent in the war. | 


Che seat of this war will be hundreds of miles 
from the homes of our citizens who will embark 
in it. The climate in which they will go is one to 
which they have not been accustomed. Other risks 
have to be run, other dangers encountered, besides 
the steel of the foe. Many, very many, of our gal- 
lant soldiers will have to leave behind them their 
wives and helpless little children, who must be 


cared for; an aged father, or widowed mother, who | 


must not be left unprotected during their absence. 
However warm the spirit of patriotism may glow 
in the bosom of the soldier, ween are other rights 
which press upon him—other sacred duties which, 
as an honorable and brave man, he must attend to. 
lie cannot leave an aged father, a helpless mother, 
a loved wife and children, to depend a upon the 
cold charities of the world. He must semaine some 
person who will supply his place, and provide for 
the wants of those che are dependent on his labor 
for support. He must feel that he leaves them in 


war is cheering news to every American bosom. 
It is no more, however, than | had expected from 
the able general who commands the American 
army, and the gallant officers and soldiers under 
his command. I embrace this occasion to con- 
gratulate this House and the country on the glo- 
rious result of the engagement, of which we receiv- 
ed intelligence by the last mail. There is nothing 
that can serve to dampen the feelings of any Amer- 
can breast upon this subject, except the course this 
debate has taken, and the arguments and positions 
which some gentlemen have assumed here. I will 
not impugn the patriotism of my colleagues, both 
on their own account, and on account of the con- 
stituency they represent. ‘They come from a State 
which never has produced a traitor to his country, 
and I trust in God never will. But I am surprised 
at the course my colleagues have taken in debate, 
and I can ascribe it to nothing else than that they 
have for the moment allowed the feelings and ex- 
citements of parusanship to blind their usually 
clear views. My colleague who first addressed 


We have recently passed a law | 


But this | 


'able our soldiers to meet these responsibilities? || 
| Seven dollars is the pay which we give in time of 
| peace to the privates in our army when Jounging 








|| of Texas. 


the committee, [Mr. G. Davis,] charged that the | 
war was caused not by the Mexican Government, | 


but by the President of the United States; by a 
usurpation of power not delegated to him by the 
Constitution. This is strange language for a gen- 
tleman who I know has as warm feelings as any 
one towards his country. Without reference to 


| the truth of such a charge, I ask my colleague, is 


this the time for such a declaration? The country | 
Shall we dampen the ardor | 


is in a state of war. 
of our volunteers? Or shall we not rather encour- 
age them to buckle on their armor and march for 
the defence of the country? 


{ 
' 
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| My colleague [Mr. Davis] tells his constituen 
that as the country is engaged in a war, it is the; 


ts 


| ir 
| duty to enrol themselves, and march at its call; 


that it is the duty of all good citizens to support 
their country in time of war, but that this war is 
brought on not by the Mexicans, as is falsely de- 
| clared by the President and by Congress, but by 
| the President himself, who has invaded the terr'- 
tory of the Mexicans, thus usurping the war. 
making power, which alone belongs to Congress ; 
| for which act of usurpation he arraigns him before 
the country. This, perhaps, Mr. Chairman, will 
be very cheering language to the patriotic con- 
| stituents (and I know them to be patriotic) of my 
honorable colleague. My other colleague [Mr. 
GripeR] tells his constituents that they, too, should 
go out and defend the rights of the country against 
the Mexicans; that he is not opposed to the war; 
but that the war they are about to engage in hs 
been brought upon the country unnecessarily aid 
unwisely by the President; that the Mexican Goy 
ernment was willing to receive a special commis- 
sioner to settle this Texas question, but that the 
President would not send one, and that the war 
was thus improperly brought on by him. This 
language, too, Mr. Chairman, may possibly he 
calculated to encourage that gentleman’s constitu- 
ents to enter the service of the country. 
| A member from Ohio on the other side of the 
House, [Mr. Dexano,] tells his constituents that 
our country is notoriously in the wrong; that this is 
an ‘‘unnecessary, unjust, and damnable war;” that 
the preamble of the bill declares a lie; that the war 
was not brought on by Mexico, but by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. And another member 
on the same side of the House, from the same pa- 
triotic State, [Mr. GipptiNeés,] tells his constituents 
that the Mexicans are an unoffending people; that 
this war is waged upon them for the purpose of 
conquest; that if they engage in it, they will be 
visited with God’s justice—they will suffer the 
certain penalty of the violation of his law—that 
they cannot escape the penalty of his retributive 
justice—that they will fall by the sword and by 
| pestilence—that they will be visited in the dead 
hone of night whilst they sleep in their tents—that 
disease will seize upon their limbs, and they will 
perish by an unseen hand—that whilst they are 
struck down by disease produced by the malaria 
in the valleys, the brave Mexicans will stand se- 
cure in the fastnesses of their hills, and ‘laugh 
when their fear cometh,”’ and deride them as they 
sink in the arms of death! This is the patriotic 
language which is held out to the brave people of 
this country by their representatives. This may 
be patriotism, Mr. Chairman, but I do not think 
their patriotic constituents will so adjudge it. 

I will now proceed, Mr. Chairman, to inquire 
into the correctness of the positions taken by my 
colleagues. My colleague who first addressed the 
committee [Mr. Davis] assumes that the territory 
between the Nueces and the Del Norte rightfully 
belongs to Mexico, and not to Texas; that the in- 
vasion of that territory was made upon the author- 
_ity and responsibility of the President alone, in 
violation of the constitutional power of Congress 
to declare war; that the President had commenced 
| this war, and not the Mexicans, and he therefore 
arraigns him for usurping the war-making power. 
The first question which presents itself, is, whether 
the territory alluded to—that tract or district of 
| country now occupied by the army under the com- 


| mand of General Taylor, situate between the Nue- 


' ces and the Rio del Norte, the Gulf of Mexico 
and the State of Coahuila—belongs to Texas or to 
Mexico? My colleague contends that this coun- 
try is a part of Tamaulipas, which is bounded by 
| the Nueces, belongs to Mexico, and never was a part 
In support of his position, he refers to 
the atlasses of Humboldt and others. What do 
they prove, sir? Nothing more than this: That, 
according to the civil division of that country, as 
claimed by Spain, embracing not — the coun- 
try between the Nueces and the Rio Grande, but 
the whole of Texas to the Sabine, the most of the 
country between the Nueces and the Rio Grande 
was assigned to ‘Tamaulipas—not all of it, as my 
colleague supposes, for the very maps he refers to 
do not make the Nueces the boundary, but an 
imaginary line from the Gulf, which strikes the 
| Nueces some distance from its mouth. These 


i maps can have no weightas to the question of title; 
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they only show how that country was allotted in 
civil divisions by the Government of Spain, claim- 








ing the whole of Texas at the very time when we | 
g 


claimed Texas, and claimed that it extended to the 
jower Rio del Norte as its western boundary, 
upon testimony clear and indisputable, to which | 
made reference the other day, which f will not now 
consume the time of the committee by repeating. 
The Rio del Norte was the boundary claimed by 
us,and it was the boundary claimed by the people 


of Texas, who fought for the ancient boundary of | 


Louisiana, and established it by conquest; for, sir, 
the people of ‘Texas never did submit themselves 
to the Spanish yoke to which we doomed them by 





| 
| 


| 


the violation of a solemn treaty made with France, | 


by which Louisiana was ceded to us, which pro- 
vided that— 


«The inhabitants of the ceded territory shall be incorpo- | 
rated into the United States, and admitted as soon as possible | 


according to the principles of the Federal Constitution, to 


the enjoyment of all the rights, advantages, and immunities | 


of citizens of the United States.” 


Though this Government had no right to reclaim 


that territory after we had ceded it to Spain, yet, | 


so far as the people of 'Texas were concerned, the 
act of this Government was void. We had no 


ower to cede them away. ‘They were not bound | 


yy the cession any more than the citizens of Ken- 
tucky would be bound by a treaty made by this 
Government ceding them to Spain. 


feel themselves bound by it. After the treaty was 


made, but before it was confirmed by the Senate, | 


the people of Texas at Nacogdoches protested 
against it, and manfully resisted it. 


They did not | 


They never | 


submitted to the jurisdiction of Spain, but declared | 


their independence, and have ever maintained it. 
I have heretofore referred to indisputable author- 


ities, to show that the Rio Grande was the ancient | 


boundary of 'Texas—authorities which cannot be 
overthrown by the atlasses to which my colleague 


has referred, nor by his declaration that the opin- | 


ions of those distinguished men, to which I have | 
referred, were but the opinions of advocates who | 


were endeavoring to make the best of their case. | 
I have also before referred to the treaty entered 
into by Santa Ana, which was afterwards ratified | 


by Filisola, the general in command of the Mex- 
ican forces. 
facts, showing the actual boundary of Texas in 
modern times. 
declaration, that the republic of Mexico had been 
overturned, and was then a military despotism, 


contends that this treaty had no binding force upon | 
the Mexican nation, and was in fact repudiated by | 


the Mexican Congress. It is true that the Mexi- 
can Congress refused to ratify the treaty, but that 


fact is no argument against its validity. This is 
not the only treaty with which they have refused 


to comply, after having enjoyed the benefits re- | 
° But the Mexican people, at the | 
date of this very treaty made by Santa Ana, | 


sulting from it. 


claimed their own independence, based upon a 


I will again refer to it, and to other | 


My colleague, forgetful of his own | 
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a of war, and, by the laws of war, the 

exans had the right to put them to death, as they 
themselves, under the orders of Santa Ana, had 


| murdered the Texans, whom they had captured at 


the Alamo, and under Fannin, devoting them to 


| indiscriminate slaughter and murder, like sheep | 


at the shambles. A large and honorable party in | 
Texas insisted that Santa Ana should be tried and | 
punished as a murderer for the massacres which 
had been committed under his orders, in violation 
of the terms of capitulation; but, in consideration 
of this treaty, this acknowledgment of the inde- 
pendence of Texas, and this agreement that the 
Mexican forces should be withdrawn beyond the 
western boundary of ‘Texas—beyond the Rio Grande 
—Santa Ana and his army were released. 

By accepting the benefits of this treaty, and en- 
joying the advantages accruing to them from it, the | 
authorities of Mexico, in effect, ratified the treaty, 
so faras anything can be effected by the obliga- | 
tions of morality and justice. If she did not intend 
to do it, she should have done as the Romans did 
with the Samnites—she should have sent back to 
‘Texas her general and his army, and placed them 
again in captivity, as they were at the time the 
treaty was made. She cannot escape the moral 
obligation of the treaty in any other way. The 
Mexican authorities themselves, after this, how- 
ever they might deny the validity of the treaty with 
Santa Ana, considered the Rio Grande the bound- | 
ary of ‘Texas. General Filisola gave his assent to | 
the treaty, and, in obedience to its provisions, 
withdrew the Mexican forces to the other side of | 
the Rio Grande. The Mexican Government itself, | 
and the Mexican generals, have, at a still later 
period, admitted the Rio Grande to be the bound- 
ary of Texas. General Woll, in pursuance of a 
decree of the Mexican Government of the 17th | 
June, 1843, issued a proclamation after the expi- 
ration of the armistice, dated at his headquarters 
at Mier, June 20, 1844, the third article of which 
was as follows: 


** 3. Every individual who may be found at the distance of 
one league from the left bank of the Rio Bravo, will be re- 
garded as a favorer and accomplice of the usurpers of that 
part of the national territory, aud as atraitorto his country ; 
and, after a summary military trial, shall receive the said 
punishinent.”? 


The very towns of Lareda and Santa Rita de 
Ampudia, to which my colleague has referred, as 


| well as all **the farm houses beyond the Rio 


9 


Bravo,’? were included in this order, and the 
whole country east of the Rio Grande—in fact all 
Texas was destined to be the scene of a war of | 
extermination—and the people and everything 


' found in the territory, from the Rio Grande to the 
| Sabine, were devoted, from that day, to fire and | 


| the sword. 


treaty of precisely the same character. The inde- || 


pendence of Mexico was acknowledged by the 
treaty of Cordova, entered into on the 24th August, 


1821, between Iturbide, the general of the Mexican | 


armies, and Don John O’Donohue, the lieutenant- 
general of the armies of Spain. The Spanish 
Government, by a decree of the Cortes of the 
13th February, 1822, not only refused to ratify 


this treaty, but protested most solemnly against | 
it; and, at the very time that Santa Ana entered | 
into the treaty with Texas, Mexico had nothing | 


else to rest her claims to independence upon, ex- 


cept her victories, than this very treaty of Cordova, | 


with the protest of the Spanish Government against 
it, for Spain did not, in fact, acknowledge the 
independence of Mexico until the 28th of Decem- 
ber, 1836, long after the battle of San Jacinto, and 
the date of the treaty entered into by Santa Ana. 
It may be, sir, that there is no legal obligation on 


Mexico in regard to this treaty. ‘That is true of all | 


treaties, because there is no legal tribunal to enforce 
them; and it would be true, if Mexico could have 
er own way, that this treaty, nor any other treaty, 


would have any moral obligation upon her; but | 


that Mexico is morally bound by this treaty, upon | 


the immutable principles of justice and the laws 


which should govern civilized nations, there can 
be no doubt, 


The Mexicans and their leader Santa Ana were | 


captives in the hands of the Texans. 


} 
| 
| 
1 
i 


They were |: eral 


Again: The Texan Congress, by act of the 19th 
December, 1836, a copy of which I have before 
me, declare the Rio Grande, from its mouth to its 
source, to be the boundary of the Republic of 
Texas. But my colleague [Mr. Davis] says that 
no mere act of the ‘Texan Congress declaring the 
Rio Grande to be the boundary of Texas, would | 
give to Texas the right to the country. I readily 
admit this position, sir—no person has contended | 
that it would. I do not refer to it to show the right 
of ‘Texas to the country, but to show what she 
claims to be her right. The district of country be- | 
tween the Nueces and the Rio Grande, composes 
a part of the county of San Patricio. ‘This county 
was represented in the convention of Texas by 
which its State constitution was adopted, prepara- 
tory to its admission as an independent State into 
this Union. ‘The 3d section of the 13th article of 
the State constitution declares that— 


“ Sec. 3. All laws or parts oflaws nowin force in the Re- 
public of Texas, which are not repugnant to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, the joint resolutions for annexing 


| Texas to the United States, or to the provisions of this con- || 
| stitution, shall continue and remain in force as the laws of || 


this State, until they expire by their own limitation, or shall 
be altered or repealed by the Legislature thereof.” 


Thus the declaration of boundary made by the 
Congress of the Republic of Texas became the or- 
ganic law of the State of Texas. She was admitted 
into this Union claiming the Rio Grande as her 
western boundary by a resolution of this very 


| Congress, with her constitution before us, by which 


also this very county of San Patricio, which is now | 
occupied by the army under the command of Gen- 
Naylor, is declared entitled to be represented '' 


' would have. 
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by a member of the Legislature; it composes a 
art of a senatorial, and a part of a judicial district 
in the State organization, and is also a part of a 
congressional district, to represent which a member 
is already elected, and who is shortly expected to 
take his seat in this Hall. 

{Mr. Davis here called the attention of Mr. Tra- 
BATTS to the following words in the second of the 
** joint resolutions for annexing Texas to the Uni- 
ted States: ; 

“2. And be it further resolved, That the foregoing consent 
of Congress is given upon the following conditions, and 
with the following guarantees, to wit: First. Said State to 
be formed, subject to the adjustment by this Government of ail 
questions of boundury that may arise with other Govern- 
ments.’*] 

Mr. Tissatts resumed. Certainly, Mr. Chair- 
man, I have not forgotten the resolution to which 
iy colleague refers. Iwas about to refer to it 
myself, and will presently call the attention of the 
committee and of my colleague, especially, to that 
very subject. As 1 was proceeding, however, to 
say, sir, that with a knowledge that Texas thus 
claimed to the Rio Grande, and that it was thus 
represented in convention, and in both Houses of 
her Legislature, we adopted Texas as a State, and 
with her all her rights and responsibilities to for- 


' . ‘ 
eign Governments. 


It is true, sir, that by the second resolution for 
the admission of Texas into the Union, a reserva- 
tion was made that all questions of boundary were 
to be subject to adjustment by this Government. | 
proposed yesterday to propound a question to my 
colleague, [Mr. Griper,| which he declined. I 
now propose to submit the question, which I then 
intended to put, to the committee, and particularly 
to my colleague, [Mr. Davis.] The question 1s 
this, sir: Is the President of the United States the 
Government of the United States? | ask my col- 
league to answer it: 

|Mr. Davis, (in his seat. ) a 

Mr. Trssatts (resuming.) What right, then, 
I ask my colleague, has the President of the Uni- 
ted States, he not constituting the Government of 
the United States, to decide where the boundary 
of Texas is? What power has he over this ques 
tion? None whatever, sir. What right has the 
President to say that he will order the American 
army to go to the Nueces, and no further, when 
the constitution and the law of Texas say that the 
boundary is at the Rio Grande? Whenever this 
Government says that the boundary of Texas is 
not at the Rio Grande, he may not go there; untul 
then, he has no judgment, no right in the matter. 
My colleague, in arguing that the President should 
assume the Nueces to be the boundary of ‘Texas, 
argues that the President should usurp a dangerous 
power, and presume to define the boundary of a 
State. The President has no control over the 
matter; the Government of the State alone ts en- 
titled, as a general principle, to settle the question 
of boundary; but in this case the power is ex- 
pressly given to the United States; and it is the 
duty of the President to defend the territory as 
claimed by the State of Texas until it is otherwise 
directed by THIS GOVERNMENT, not by the Presi- 
dent himself, who, as my colleague himself admits, 
is not the Government. 

As regards the action of the Executive in this 
matter, Mr. Chairman, however, the question is 


not so broad as the question of the title or clear . 


right of Texas to the Rio Grande. My colleague 
admitted, as | demonstrated at a previous day, 
that a defensive war may be made by the Presi- 
dent, or by a State, when necessary to repel actual 
or threatened invasion. Now, suppose that, in- 
stead of the President of the United States, the 
Governor of Texas had called on the troops of 
Texas to repel the threatened invasion on this 
territory, | presume that no gentleman will doubt 
that the Governor might send his forces into the 
territory between the Rio Grande and the Nueces; 
and not only this, but that it would have been his 
duty so to have done, because the constitution and 
law under which he would be acting, and which 
he is bound to support, makes it his duty to pro- 
tect the territory of the State as claimed by her in 
her organic law. And, so far as relates to a de- 
fensive war, the President has the same rights, 
and the same duties, and obligations to repel actual 
or threatened invasion, as the Governor of the State 
The President, as regards the mili- 
tary forces of the United States, stands in the shoes 
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of the Governor as regards the militia of the State— 
their constitutional duties, rights, and obligations 
are the same—neither of them is the Government— 
neither has the right to settle questions of bound- 
ary—the duty of both is to defend the boundary 
as claimed by the State of Texas to its utmost 
limit, until this Government directs to the con- 
trary. 

jut my other colleague, [Mr. Griwer,]| seeing 
that the position taken by my colleague [Mr. 
Davis} is untenable, and his argument easy of 
refutation, takes another ground. He assumes 
that the war was brought on not by Mexico, 
but by the President, because he did not send a 
special commissioner to Mexico, specially em- 
powered to treat of the ‘Texas question. This 
position, sir, is as untenable as the other. The 
withorities of Mexico agreed to receive a minister 
plempotentary. Mr, John Black, in his letter to 
Mr. Pena y Pena of the 13th October, 1845, Says: 


| 
i 
i 


* At the time of the suspension of the diplomatic relations 
between the two countries, General Almoute was assured 
of the desire felt by the Presideut to adjust amicably every 
cause Of complaint between the governments, and to « ulti 
vate the kindest and most friendly relations between the 
sister Republics. He still continues to be animated by the 
sume sentiments. He desires that all existing difficulties 
should be terminated amicably by negotiation, and not by 
the sword 

* Actuated by these sentiments, the President has directed 
me to instruct you, in the absence of any diplomatic agent 
in Mexico, to ascertain from the Mexican Government 
whether they would reeeive au envoy from the United 
States, entrusted with full power to adjust all the questions 
in dispute between the two governments. Should the an 
awerbe in the affirmative, such an envoy will be imme 
diately despatehed to Mexico.’ 


Mr. Pena y Pena, in his answer to Mr. Black, 
of the 15th October, 1845, says: 


‘See: T have informed my Government of the private 
conference which took place between you and myselt on the 
Lith tostant, and have submitted to it the confidential letter 
which you, in consequence of, and agrecably to what was 
then said, addressed to me yesterday. In answer, 1 have to 
Bay to you, that, although the Mexican nation is deeply in 
jured by the United States, through the acts committed by 
them in the department of Texas, which belongs to this 
nation, my Government is disposed to reecive the commis 
sioner of the United States who may come to this capital 
with full powers from his Government to settle the present 
dispute in a peaceful, reasonable, and honorable manner ; 
thus giving a new proof that, even in the midst of its inju 
ries, and of its firm decision to exact adequate reparation 
for them, it docs not repel with contumely the measure of 
reason and peace to which it is invited by its adversary.”’ 


Mr. Slidell was consequently sent as a minister 
plenipotentiary. Le promptly took his departure, 
and arrived at Vera Cruz on the 30th November. 


‘The Government of Mexico, which had just passed | 


through one revolution, and was tottering into 
another, yielding to the pressure of circumstances, 
refused to receive Mr, Slidell as a minister pleni- 
potentiary, and resort to the subterfuge of placing 
x construction upon the letter of Mr. Pena y Pena, 
which was not intended at the time it was written, 
and assert that it was only intended by them that 
they would receive a special commissioner upon 
the Texas question, and not a minister plenipoten- 
tiary. By sending a commissioner to treat upon 
the subject of Texas alone, we would admit that 
we had no right to admit Texas into the Union 
without the consent of Mexico. This admission 
we never could make. The refusal, then, of the 
Mexican authorities to admit Mr. Slidell, was a 
mere subterfuge. Certainly Mr. Slidell, in the 
capacity of a minister plenipotentiary, had as full 
powers to negotiate and act upon the matter of 
Texas as a special commissioner possibly could 
have; but Mr. Slide ll’s mission was contumacious- 
ly rejected. All IT am surprised at, Mr. Chair- 
man, is, that the President did not send in a mes- 
save to Congress recommending a declaration of 
war against Mexico before the Mexican forces had 
crossed the Rio Grande, 1 confess I expected 
that he weald do so, when I heard that the 
mission of Mr. Slidell was refused. We had am- 
ile and sufficient causes to justify a war against 


Mexico, without adding to them the murder of 


American citizens on American soil. The whole 
course of Mexico against this country has been 
ene of wrong and outrage. They have openly 
insulted our flag; they have robbed and plundered 


our citizens of their property to the amount of 


millions, and deprived them of their liberty in vio- 
lat.on of the faith of treaties. President Jackson, 
in his message as far back as the 6th of February, 
1937, nearly ten years ago, tells Congress that— 
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“ The length of time since some of the injuries have been 


committed, the repeated and unavailing application for re- 
dress, the wanton character of some of the outrages upon 
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on —— 


Le s 


the property and persons of our citizens, upon the officers | SPEECH OF MR. C. HU DSO N, 


and flag of the United States, independent of recent insults 
to this Government and people, by the late extraordinary |) 
reer Ml sg would justify, in the eyes of all nutions, ] 
| 
Sut still, in the spirit of forbearance, not wish- || 
ing to resort to the last extremity of war, he only 
recommended reprisals, with the hope of bringing 
the Mexican authorities to a sense of their in- 
justice. Congress would no doubt have followed 
out this recommendation, but for the 34th article 
of the treaty with Mexico, which stipulated that 
no acts of reprisal, or declaration of war, should 
be made by either Government against the other 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


In tHe House or Represenratives, 
May 14, 1846. 


| The House being in Committee of the Whole, on 


the Army Appropriation Bill— 
Mr. HUDSON, said: 


Mr. Cuarrman: Under ordinary circumstances 
I should not have obtruded myself upon the atten. 
tion of the committee. But we are now at war 
with a sister republic; we are engaged in a contest 


on complaints of injuries, until after a statement of || commenced by the Executive without just cause, 


the injuries should have been first presented, and 
satisfaction demanded and refused, or unnecessarily | 
delayed. Acting on the principles of the treaty, a 
special messenger was despatched to Mexico, who 
made a final demand for satisfaction on the 20th of 
July, 1837. At length, on the 11th of April, 1839, 
a convention was concluded ‘for the adjustment 
of claims of citizens of the United States of Amer- 
ica upon the Government of the Mexican Repub- 
lic.””? This commission finally met, and claims 
were allowed to the amount of $2,026,139 68. On 
the statement of the Government of Mexico of its 
inability to pay these claims according to the stipu- 
lations of the treaty, for the purpose of favoring 
that Government, further indulgence was granted 
to them, and a new arrangement entered into with 
which they have not complied; and how does our 
account stand with them now, to sum up the whole? 
Our citizens have claims against them as follows: | 


The amount finally adjudicated under the conven- | 
tion of the 11th April, 1839, (a very small part 
of which has been paid,) is... .. .§2,026,139 86 

The claims referred to the umpire | 
upon a disagreement between the 
American and Mexican commis- 
sioners, but which were not deci- | 
ded by him... « o's 000.6 000s cesens 928,627 88 | 

Amount of claims submitted to the 

board too late to be considered, 
according to the estimate of the 
claimants themselves........... 3,336,837 05 | 

Amount of seventeen claims filed in 
the Department of State since the 


adjournment of the board, aecord- 
ing to the estimate of the claimants 
thempelves..ccovcrvcvcceccescce. 1,147,989 56 


Together with eleven other claims, filed since | 
that period, on which the claimants have placed no 
estimate. 

Add to all this, sir, that only on the 15th of De- | 
cember last, since this Congress commenced its 
session, Captain Clay, an American citizen, the 
owner and commander of an American schooner, | 
is driven into the port of Matamoros in distress; 
his vessel is seized, condemned, and confiscated, | 
and the captain himself fined in a heavy penalty, 


and thrown into a loathsome prison by the Mexi- || 


can authorities, ** because he had cleared from New 
Orleans for Corpus Christi;” and they, forsooth, | 
refuse to receive our Minister, break off all diplo- | 
matic relations, insult our Government, will enter- | 
tain no negotiation except upon the Texas question, | 
and all our injuries standing unredressed, they add | 
to it the invasion of our territory, and kill Ameri- 
can citizens on American soil; and representatives 
of American people, in an American Caeaaun: tell | 
us that the war against Mexico is unjust, and 
brought upon us by the exercise of an arbitrary | 
power not delegated by the Constitution, but usurp- | 
ed by the President. 

Gentlemen will not be able to convince the peo- 
ple of these positions. The President of the United 


States, instead of womaping power, has only per- |, 


formed a duty; instead of urging on a war with | 
Mexico, he has done everything he could do to 
avoid it. Our course towards Mexico, because of | 
the weakness of that Government, because of its 
intestine difficulties, its revolutions, and counter | 
revolutions, and because she happened to be called 
a “republic,” has been marked by continued and , 
long forbearance; patience, and forbearance have 
ceased to be virtues as regards the authorities of 
Mexico. The time has come when we should do | 
|| justice to our own citizens. 


| 
| 
' 


and in direct violation of the fundamental principles 
of our Constitution. Believing this to be the case, 
I feel it my duty to bear testimony against this 


| procedure; and lam the more inclined to do this 
I ) 


because I was one of the few, or, as gentlemen on 
the other side of the House have, sneering, said, 
one of the ignoble fourteen, who had the independ- 
ence to follow their own sense of duty, and to vote 
according to the dictates of their own consciences, 


| I bring no accusation against others. The subject 


was presented by the majority of the House in the 
most embarrassing form, and gentlemen, of hon- 
esty of purpose, might differ upon the final vote. 
AsI[ claim sincerity for myself, | do not question 
the sincerity of my friends, whose minds were 


brought to a different result. 


But the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Dove- 
LAss,] in reply to my friend from Ohio, [Mr. Det- 
ANO,| has told the committee that it is treason to 
the country to denounce the war now it is de- 
clared. He seems to admit that the remarks:of 
the member from Ohio would have been unobjec- 
tionable, if they had been made before the war bill 
had become a oa 3ut, sir, I recognise no such 
distinction under the circumstances of the case. 
We know the manner in which that bill was pass- 
ed, the hot haste with which it was pressed through 
this House, and I intend that it shall be known 
elsewhere. So far as my feeble powers extend, | 
intend the country shall know with what rashness 
and indecent haste all the evils of war have been 
brought upon the country. A message was re- 
ceived from the President of the United States with 
reference to our relations with Mexico. This 


| message was accompanied with voluminous corre- 
| spondence which passed between our Government 
' and Mexico, and also between the Executive and 


General Taylor. The House resolved itself into 

a Committee of the Whole to consider the subject. 

The debate, by a vote of the dominant party, was 
| limited to the short space of two hours. One hour 
and a half of that time was consumed in reading 
the correspondence, and even then one-half of the 
papers were not read. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs called up a bill, which 
had been for some time upon our tables, which 
simply authorized the President to accept the ser- 
vices of volunteers, should they be necessary to 
defend our own soil, or repel invasion from our ter- 
ritory. This bill was under debate some thirty 
_ minutes, but no Whig was able to obtain the floor. 
' Then, for the first time, a declaration of war was 
| mentioned, and sundry amendments to that effect 
| were offered. When the time for discussion eX- 


|| pired, the committee passed upon the amendments, 


and the bill was immediately reported to the 


| House, and passed under the previous question. 


| Thus, sir, was war declared after a debate of some 


'| thirty minutes only, and that confined entirely to 


a few brief remarks by four members of the Dem- 
ocratic party. Not an individual of the minority 
was permitted to say a word upon the great and 
absorbing question of peace and war. The House 
knows, and the country shal! know, the hasty and 
inconsiderate manner in which they have been 
' involved in all the horrors of war. A grosser I- 
stance of precipitancy and rashness cannot be found 
in the history of any assembly calling itself a de- 
liberative body. ; 

Thus, sir, were the Whig party in the House 
compelled, by a tyrannic majority, ae upon 
this great question without a single word of debate 
on their part, and without having one-half of the 
documents which were submitted by the President 
read! And now we are told, by the members of 
‘the same dominant party, that it is treasonable to 
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speak against a measure thus hastily and tyranni- 
cally forced through the House, without debate, 
amid scenes of excitement and confusion. Oppo- 
sition to this measure, we are told, would have 
been proper before it had passed; but now, being at 
war, all opposition to the measure shows a want of 
patriotism, and a disposition to take sides with the 
enemy. Sir, l admit no such principle; T will sub- 
mit to no such iron rule. And has it come to this, 
that all debate is to be suppressed in this Hall— 
that freedom of speech is to be denied to the Rep- 
resentatives of a free people? A doctrine more 
despotic was never advanced. According to this 
doctrine, if the President, led on by vain ambition, 
or by a treasonable desire to raise himself to a 
throne on the ruins of our free Government, has 
the wickedness to trample upon the prerogatives of 
Congress, and commence an unjust war with a for- 
eign Power, we are to submit in silence, because 
hostilities have already commenced. We are to 
stand by in meek submission, and see our right in- 
vaded, and the property and lives of our citizens 
wantonly sacrificed, because a drilled majority of 
political partisans may have succeeded in pressing 
throuch Congress, without debate, an endorsement 
of Exeentive usurpation. I say, sir, L will coun- 
tenance no such doctrine; I will submit to no such 
dogma. Under the peculiar circumstances of the 
case | will speak, and speak as freely this day as I 
would have spoken on Monday last. And though 
the gentleman from Illinois very modestly brands 
those as cowards who voted against the declaration 
of war, I will assure him that I have the moral 
courage to speak my own sentiments; and neither 
his dogmatical declarations, nor the awful nods of 
his head, shall restrain me. I will speak as I think, 
rerardiess of the frowns or sneers of that gentle- 
man or his friends. I make no pretensions to 
bravery; but it frequently requires more moral 
courage to stand alone, or with a small minority, 
than itdoes to follow the multitade in the moment 
of popular excitement. 

Mr. Chairman, I was one of the fourteen who 
voted against the passage of the war bill. I voted 
against it for various reasons; and, among others, 
for this: | believe the preamble, and its repetition 
in the first section of the bill, to be untrue. The 
preamble is as follows: ‘* Whereas, by the act of 
the Republic of Mexico, a state of war exists be- 
tween that Government and the United States.”’ 

Now, sir, | regard this preamble as utterly false 
—false as a whole, and false in each of its recitals. 
It is not true that war existed before the passage 
of that act. There had been a collision between 
our troops and those of Mexico; but acollision of 
forces in a single instance, and at a particular point, 
does not amount to war, in the leeal and constitu- 
tional sense of that term. By the Constitution of 
this country and of Mexico, the power to declare 
war is vested in Congress, and not in the Presi- 
dent or the commanding general. We have no 
authority for saying that the Mexican Government 
had declared war, and know that our Congress had 
given no authority to the President to march his 
troops upon a disputed territory in possession of 
the Mexicans. There is also a manifest distinction 
between hostilities and war. When war is pro- 
claimed by the constituted authority, the whole 
nation and the world are bound to take cognizance 
of it, and to govern themselves according to the 
rules of constitutional and international law. But 
there may be outbreaks or collisions at a particu- 
lar point, hostilities within a limited sphere, and 


‘ 
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fore, that war existed is not sustained by frets. 
We had no evidence of its eX e ut that time; 
on the contrary, all the evidence we had before us 
went to sustain the opposite co! I could 
not, therefore, subscribe to the deciaration that war 
already existed.* 

The preamble states not only that war exists, 
hut that it exists by the act of the Republic of Mexico. 
This declaration I believe to be untrue. Me XICO, 
with all her faults, has not, in this case, been the 
ageressor. The statement which ascribed the war 
to the acts of Mexico is clearly and conclusively 
contradicted by the facts in the case. I might go 
back to the commencement of the revolution in 
Texas, and show that the Government of the Uni- 
ted States have not maintained a policy strictly 
neutral, as they were bound to do. But in the act 
of annexation, we not only violated our own or- 
sanic law, but violated our faith pledged to Mexi- 
co by solemn treaty. But, sir, | will not rely upon 
that act, unjust as I believe that to have been. I 
will take the case as it stood after the joint resolu- 
tion was passed: and I believe that our conduct to- 
wards Mexico is entirely indefensible. ‘Texas 
was annexed to the United States; and on the sup- 
position that that act was valid, what did it inelude? 
What did we annex? The old province of Texas 
was bounded on the southwest by the Nueces, 
which does not approach within one hundred and 
fifty miles of the position occupied by General ‘Tay- 
lor. The Texas which has been annexed to the 
United States was the old province of Texas; the 
Texas which formed one of the States or depart- 
ments of Mexico; the Texas which rebelled against 
the parent government, and set upa rovernment 
for herself ; in a word, the Texas which was bound- 
ed by the river Nueces. It is true that the Texan 
Congress in 1836 passed an act declaring that their 
republic was bounded westerly by the Rio Grande. 
But what title had she to the territory lying west 
of her original limits? She could have none but 
that of conquest. And did she ever carry her con- 
quest up to the Rio trande? Nothing like it; every 
attempt she made proved a signal failure. The 
popuiation upon the Rio Grande never rebelled 


} 
is1oOh. 


| against Mexico, were never conquered by Texas, 


even letters of marque and reprisal may be granted , 


to one or more injured subjects, under certain cir- 
cumstances, and with suitable limitations, without 
being in a state of war, in the legal sense of that 
term. When war exists neutral nations are bound 
to take notice of it; but the same is not true in 
every case of hostility. We have several exam- 
ples in our own history which will illustrate this 
distinction. The attack upon the Chesapeake by 
an English cruiser before the late war with Eng- 
land was an act of hostility, but neither nation 
regarded it as war. The same is true of thagde- 
struction of the Caroline on the Canadian frontier. 

he capture of Monterey, a Mexican town upon 
the Pacific, by Commodore Jones, in 1843, is an- 
other case in point. Each of these cases shows 
that there may be acts of hostility between the 
forces of two’ Powers, and yet the relations of 
peace may be preserved. The declaration, there- 


or submitted to Texan law or authority. Texas 
made several attempts to plant her standard upon 
the banks of that river, but in every attempt her 
forces were either captured or driven back. With 
what propriety, then, can we maintain that the 
wilderness or desert country between the Nueces 
and Rio Grande ever belonged to Texas? A large 
strip of country on the left or eastern bank of the 
Rio Grande has ever been in possession of Mexico, 
and we have acknowledged that possession both 
before and after annexation. At the last session 
of Congress, an act was passed allowing a draw- 
back upon foreign merchandise imported into this 
country, and exported to Canada and Mexico; and 
among the places mentioned in Mexico was Santa 
Fé. And during this session Mr. Secretary Walk- 
er, in his report on the finances, says: ‘* The act of 


| § March 3d, 1845, allowing a drawback on foreign 


‘ imports, exported from certain of our ports to 


| *Canada, and also to Santa Fé and Chihuahua, in 


‘ Mexico, has gone to some extent into effect, and 
‘is beginning to produce the most happy results.”’ 

Here, sir, we have the most positive recognition 
on the part of our Government that Santa Fé be- 
longs to Mexico, and is included within her lawful 
territory. But every one knows that Santa Fé is 
on the east side of the Rio Grande. How then 
can it be pretended, for a single moment, that the 
whole country, or that any part of the country bor- 
dering upon that river, belongs to Texas, and hence 
is a part of the United States? There is no author- 
ity at all for that plea; not one particle of proof that 


| the Rio Grande is our true boundary, except the 


act of the Texan Congress, and that we have con- 
fessed to be invalid by admitting Santa Fé, a town 


* Since the delivery of the speech we have received the 


' manifesto of Paredes, dated “ National Palace of Mexico, 


April 23, 1846,”’ only one day before the collision on the Rio 
Grande, in which he says most emphatically, “I solemnly 


| announce that I po Nov declare war against the United States 


of America, because it pertains to the august Congress of the 


| nation, and not to the Executive, to settle definitively repara- 


tion which so many aggressions demand. But the defence 
of Mexican territory which the United States troops invade 
is an urgent necessity, and my responsibility would be 
| immense before the nation did I not give commands to 
repel those forces, which act like enemies. I have so com- 


'! manded.”’ 


New Senies.....No. 58. 
on the east side of that river, to be a part of the 
Mexiean territory. At that place we have a con- 
sul: there we have been paying duties on merehan- 
dist > a id when the exp di ion to Santa Fé was 
eaptuure d, our Government interceded with the 
Mexican Government for the release of our citi- 
admitting m the pondence itself that 

’é rightfully belonged to the Mexican 


R A 
Lepuvine, 


ZENS; 


Corres} 


Santa 


Though our Government had by public acts ac- 
knowledged the country, bordering upon the Rio 
Grande on the east, to be a part ef the Republic of 
Mexico, the treaty cot up by President Tyler and 
! secretary of State 5 athe tinpote d clande stinely to 
obtain all th The 
eneral. It provided 
that the Repubhe of ‘Texas, with all its territory, 
should be ceded to the United States. But, sir, 
though this langwuage was general, and seemed to 


e territory east of that river. 
language of the treaty was 


imply that the country ceded was nothing more 
than Texas proper, the country bounded we sterly 
by the Nueces; yet when the President was pressed 
by the Senate to furnish a m ip and description of 
the country to be annexed, he laid before them a 
map of the country to the Rio Grande, with the 
clause of the act of the Texan Congress, claiming 
But Mr. Cal- 
houn, the Secretary of State, though he had affixed 
his name to that stealthy treaty, and was the 
master-spirit in the whole transaction, feeling con- 
scious, it would seem, that the act of the ‘Texan 
Congress had no validity, in his note to Mr. Green, 
our chargé at Mexico, enjoined it upon him to as- 
sure the Mexican Government that the boundaries 
were not fixed, and that this Government would 
exercise a liberal policy in relation to that subject. 
His words are these: ** You are enjoined, also, by 
‘the President, to assure the Mexican Government 
‘that it his desire to settle all questions between 
‘the two countries which may grow out of the 
‘treaty, or any other cause, on the most liberal and 
* satisfuclory terms, including that of boundary; and 
‘with that view the minister who has been recently 
‘appointed will be shortly sent with adequate 
‘ powers.” In the same note he directs Mr. Green 
toussure the Mexican Government ** that the Gov- 
‘ernment of the United States has taken every pre- 
‘caution to make the terms of the treaty as litle 
‘ objectionable to Mexico as possible; and, among 
‘others, has left the boundary of Texas without 
‘specification, so that the boundary might be 
‘an open question, to be fairly and fully dis- 
‘cussed, and settled according to the rights of each, 
‘and the mutual interest and security of the two 
‘ countries.’ 

Now, sir, does not this amount to a full confes- 
sion, on the part of Mr. Calhoun, that the Rio 
Grande was not the boundary of Texas? If he 
relied upon the act of the ‘Texan Congress, why 
permit the line to be drawn in question, and pro- 
pose to submit it to negotiation? ‘The fact is, that 
act of the Texan Congress is a perfect nullity. No 
man knows better than Mr. Calhoun that a bound- 
ary is a question to be settled by two nations, and 
any declaration by one is entirely void. Settling 
territorial limits is to be regarded in the light of a 
contract, and as necessarily implies two parties as 
any other contract whatever. Elence, it is the very 
perfection of absurdity, to rely upon the declara- 
tion of Texas as deciding this question. It is, 
therefore, a matter of profound astonishment that 
the President, in his late message, should so 
presume upon the ignorance of Congress, as to 
present that ex parte act of Texas as having any 
bearing upon this question. But the treaty was 
rejected by the Senate. And no objection was 
urged with more force than the one we are con- 
sidering—that it attempted to carry the western 
boundary of Texas to the Rio Grande, far beyond 
the true limits of Texas. 

The distinguished Senator from Missouri, [Mr. 
Benton,] when speaking against the treaty, said: 


wl the country east of that river. 


«“ The one-half of the department of New Mexico, with its 
capital, beeomes the property of the United States ; an angle 
of Chihuahua also becomes ours ; a part of the department 
of Coahuila, not populated on the left bank, which we take, 
but commanded from the right by the Mexican authorities; 
the same of Tamanlipas, which covers both sides of the 
river from its mouth for some hundred miles up, and all the 
jeft bank of which is in the power and possession of Mexico. 
These, in addition to old Texas; these parts of four States ; 
these towns and villages ; these people and territory; these 
flocks and herds; this slice of the Republic of Mexico, two 
thousand miles long and some hundred broad, all this our 


iu 
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President has cut off from its mother empire, and presents 
to ue, and declares it ours, Hill the Senate rejects it! 

« The treaty, vo all hat relates to the boundary of the Rio 
Grande, te an act of u ipar lleled outraze on Meyrico. It is 
the serzure of two thousand miles of her territory, withouta 
word of explanation with her, aud by virtue of a treaty with 
‘Texas, to which she te no party. 

* Thavinag shown the effects of the treaty on the Rio Grande 
frontier, take ap the treaty itself, and under all its aspects, 
and in ite Whole extent, and assume four positions in relation 
tout, viz 

‘1. That the ratification of the treaty would be, of itself, 
a war between the United States and Mexico, 

%. That itwould be an wijuet war. 
That it would be a wor unconstitutionally made. 

‘4. That it would be a war upon a wu 
pret ¢.7? 


cak and groundless 


The treaty failine, the subject, at the next ses- 
sion, was brovueht forward in a form to obviate in 
some degree this objection of the Senator of Mis- 
xourt. “Phe joint resolution of annexation provides 
that **the territory properly included within, and 
rightfully belonging to, the Repubhe of Texas, may 
be erected into a State.’ &e i 
dition imposed upon ‘Texas in the resolution was 
this: ** Said State to be formed, subject to the ad- 
justment by this Government of all questions of 
boundary that may arise with other Governments.’’ 

flere, sir, we have a full recognition of the un- 
settled state of the western boundary of Texas. 
The languare is selected with caution—* the terri- 
tory properly included within, and rightfully belong- 
ing to, Texas;’’ and this is followed with a pro- 
vision that all questions of boundary which may arise 
with other Governments, shall be settled by the 
United States and that other Government. ‘These 
provisions can have no signifieaney on the Suppo 
sition that the boundary mentioned by the Texan 
Congress is valid. Not only the resolutions of 
annexation implied that the boundary of Texas 
did not extend to the Rio Grande, but Mr. C. J. 
Incersoun., the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreien Affairs, who brought the sul ject’ before 
the House, and opened the debate, gave us the 
fullest assurance that it did not approach within 
a hundred miles of that river. Tlis declaration is 
this: **'"The territorial limits (of Texas) are mark- 
*ed in the configuration of this continent by an 
‘Almighty hand. The stupendous dese rts be- 
* tween the rivers Nueces and Bravo (Rio Grande) 
fare the natural boundaries between the Ancelo- 
*Saxon and the Mauritanian races. There ends 
‘the valle y of the West: there Mexico begins. 
‘While peace is cherished, that boundary will be 
‘sacred. Not till the spirit of conquest rages will 
‘the people on either side molest or mix with 
Seach other.’* He virtually admits that we shall 
have no right even up to the desert by virtue of 
annexing ‘Texas, for he speaks of buying our 
peace with Me X1CO, and obtaining the country up 
to the great desert by the offer of money, ‘Al. 
‘though the public y orrespondence between the 
‘two North American republics (says he) has 
* become angry, | am happy to be authorized to 
‘assure the House, that those best acquainted with 
‘the true state of thines apprehend little or no 
‘danger of war—the main sinew of war, money, 
* will heal the breach and the controversy amicably.” 
Here ts a frank confession that the contemplated 
boundary was the great desert, and even that 
could be obtained only hy the payment of money. 
And what has been the policy of our Government 
since the adoption of that joint resolution? Why 
the President informed us in his Annual Messave 
that he had appointed a distinguished citizen of 
Louisiana, and sent him to Mexico, "36 adjust 
‘and definitively settle all pending differences be- 
‘tween the two countries, including those of boun- 
* dary between Mexico and the State of Texas.”’ And 
in his recent message, he says, that Mr. Slidell 
** was intrusted with full powers to adjust both the 
‘ questions of the Texas boundary and of indemnifi- 
“cation of our citizens.’ 

Now, in view of all these numerous confessions, 
on the part of our own Government, is it not 
perfectly preposterous in the Executive to main- 
tain that our title is ‘clear and unquestionable’’ 
up to the Rio Grande? Have we any better claim 
to the ene up to the bank of that river opposite 
Matamoros than we have in the neighborhood of 
Santa Fé? The President, in his late message, 
relies upon the act of the Texan Congress, which 
made the Rio Grande, through its whole course, 
the boundary, when he himself, through his Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, has told us that Santa Fé, 


But the first con- 


| * rights and usages; and that everything which the || 
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on the east of that river, is included in the Repub- 
lic of Mexico. 

But, sir, while [ am upon this subject, I wish to 
pay my respects to the gentleman from Illinois, 
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[Mr. Doverass,] who favored us with his views | 


upon this subject yesterday. ‘The gentleman gave 
us as rare a specimen of advancing and retreating, 
of playing off and on, as we often witness. In the 
first place, he attempted to substantiate our title to 


the whole country east of the Rio Grande by refer- 


ring to the early boundaries of Texas. 
he had demonstrated that to his own satisfaction, 
he confessed that these old boundaries, and con- 
sequently his argument founded upon them, was 
nothing to his purpose. The question, he said, 
was not how the Province of Texas was bounded, 
but how the Republic of Texas was bounded. In 
this way he yielded all arguments drawn from the 


But, after | 


boundaries prior to 1836; and then, to show that | 


he had no settled principle upon the subject, he 


returned to the question of the early boundary, and | 


referred to the argument of my venerable colleague, | 
[Mr. Apams,] when he was Secretary of State. | 


This vacillating course, this employing and reject- 
ine almost every argument in succession, has left 


but litte which requires any reply. There are, | 
however, a few points which demand a passing | 
notice. The gentleman told us that there were some | 
soldiers in the revolutionary army of Texas who | 
came from the country west of the Nueces, and from | 
this he argued that all that country fell within the | 


Republic of Texas. But does not every one see 
| 


the utter fallacy of this reasoning? 


I presume | 


there micht have been some soldiers in the Texan | 


army from the country west of the Nueces, but to 
every one west of that river there were, I presume, 
ten from the country east of the Sabine. And if 
this fact proves that the country between the Nue- 


ces and the Rio Grande is included in Texas, the | 


same arzument would prove that a large section of 


the United States was rightfully included in that | 


republic. But, sir, the question is not from what 
country or section of country the soldiers came, 
but over what ¢ ountry did they extend their arms, 
And I say, without fear of contradiction, that they 
never were able to extend their conquests to the 
tio Grande. 


They have at different periods made | 


attempts at conquering the country, but have al- 
‘ | 


ways been repulsed or captured, 


The eentleman has said that one member of the 


Texan Congress had resided west of the Nueces, 
and hence he inferred that all that country to the 
Rio Grande belonged to Texas. But niulation 
the fact to be as he has stated, the conclusion does 
not follow. The distance from the Nueces to the 
Rio Grande is some hundred and sixty miles, and 
even if it should be admitted that a few men resi- 
ding in the immediate valley of the Nueces, should 
call themselves Texans, and consent to be gov- 
erned by Texan laws, this does not justify the in- 
ference that the Texans possess the whole country 
up to the Rio Grande. It is also true that men re- 
siding east of the Rio Grande are represented in the 


Mexican Congress, and that fact is as good for | 


them as the other is for us. 


Again, the eentleman has told us that this whole 


country is ineluded in one of the Congressional 
districts in Texas. The State is, I believe, divided 
into two districts; but it is manifest that whatever 
may be the language of their law, it can include no 
territory but what is rightfully theirs. Again, the 


gentleman says, that this country is included with- | 


in one of our collection districts, and is subject to 
our revenue laws. 
the message of the President, requires great qual- 
ification. Itis true that a collection district has 
been established at Corpus Christi, which hap- 
pens to be on the west side of the Nueces at its 
mouth. But that our revenue system is extended 
west to the Rio Grande, is not true. And though 
the message seems designed to give that impres- 


sion, the documents submitted with the Message || 
} General Taylor, in his | 
despatch, dated Corpus Christi, February 26, 1846, || 
informs the President that he had taken every op- || 


expressly contradict it. 


portunity of giving the impression to the Mexicans 
** that the Mexicans, living on this side, (of the Rio 
* Grande,) will not be disturbed in any way by our 
‘troops; that they will be protected in all their 


‘army may need will be purchased from them at 


This statement, borrowed from | 


' 
j 
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should be finally adjusted between the two Goy. 

yep the harbor of Brazos Santiago would 
ye open to the free use of the Mexicans as here- 
‘ tofore. The same views were impressed upon the 
‘ Mexican custom-house officer at Brazos Santiae 
‘Captain Hardee, who commanded the ¢ 
‘which covered the reconnoissance of 
* Island.’”’ 

Here, Mr. Chairman, we have the authorit 
General Taylor for the fact that the Mexi 
were in possession on the east bank of the Rio 
Grande, that Mexicans were living there, that they 
had the navigation of the harbor of Brazos Santiae; 
and had a custom-house and custom-house office Se 
there. How, then, could the message declare with 
propriety, or even truth, that our revenue Jaws 
were extended over the whole country between the 
Nueces and the Rio Grande? General Taylor fur- 
ther informs us, that in approaching Point [sabel 
he found it in flames, and that on arriving there. 
he learned that the ** port captain, who committed 
the act,’’? had made his escape, and that with the 
exception of two or three inoffensive Mexicans, 
the rest had left the place for Matamoros. This 
evidence is clear and conclusive that the Mexicans 
were in possession of the country on the east bank 
of the Rio Grande. In fine, the Executive has 
long been in possession of this fact. The Secye- 
tary of War, Mr. Marcy, in his order to General 
Taylor, dated July 8, 1845, says: ** This depart 
‘ ment is informed that Mexico has some military 
* establishments on the east side of the Rio Grande, 
‘which are, and for some time have been, in the 
‘actual occupancy of her troops.” 

We have, then, the most conclusive evidence that 
Mexico was in possession on the left bank of the 
Rio Grande, having citizens living there, custom- 
houses and military posts there. What, then, be- 
comes of the declaration of the gentleman from 
Illinois, or the declaration in the message from 
which he borrowed it, that we were in pos- 
session, and that our laws were extended over 
the whole country between the Nueces and the 
Rio Grande? But the gentleman from Illinois 
has another argument, on which he places great 
reliance; that at a certain time an armistice was 
concluded between the Mexicans and Texans, and 
one provision was that the Mexican forces should 
be withdrawn to the right bank of the Rio Grande. 
Now, I would gladly ask that gentleman, whether 
he has any confidence in an argument of this sort? 
Does not every one know that nothing is more 
common in such eases than to agree that the armies 
on both sides shall be withdrawn from the scene 
of action? But who ever thought before, that 
such an agreement for the time being would settle 
the future boundary of the two countries? The 
Mexican might with more propriety rely upon the 
fact that General ‘Taylor took his first position 
upon the Nueces, to prove that that river, and not 
the Rio Grande, was the true boundary. 

There is, in my apprehension, one capital de- 
fect in all the argument adduced to carry the Texan 
boundary west to the Rio Grande. ‘There may 
be, and probably are, a few persons living imme- 
diately upon the west bank of the Nueces, who 

| have acted with the Texans. They have been cut 
| off from the Valley of the Rio Grande by the wil 
derness and deserts which lie between those two 
rivers, and may have regarded themselves as be- 
longing to Texas. But this, if it be admitted to 
the fullest extent, does not prove that Texas has 
| ever extended her laws one hundred and fifty miles 
farther to the Rio Grande, and over people of 
another race, speaking another language, and 
| owing allegiance to another government. Texas 
‘has no title to herself except what she obtained by 
revolution, that is, by conquest and possession. 
Did she carry her arms west to the Rio Grande? 
| She has made several attempts, and has always 
| been defeated—in each case her forces have been 
driven back or captured. Does she hold the coun- 
try west of the Nueces, except perhaps a very small 
ortion in the immediate vicinity of theriver? There 
1s got a particle of evidence that she does. Mexico 
being the original owner, on every principle of 
law, would still continue to own all except what 
actually revolted or was conquered by Texas. 
And as Texas never conquered the country up to 
the Rio Grande, and as it is now, or was on the 
| approach of General Taylor’s army, inhabited by 


o by 
cscort 


Pradre 


Vy of 


‘ans 


‘fair prices. Talso stated that, until the matter |! the subjects of Mexico who owed allegiance to 
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their own country as to burn their dwellings on 
the approach of the American army, and cross the 
river to their own countrymen, I contend that there 
is not a particle of proof that the whole country 
east of the Rio Grande belonged to Texas, or be- 
longs to the United States. 

The President himself has furnished evidence 
that the Mexicans were in possession in the val- 
ley of the Rio Grande; and the most that can pos- 
sibly be said is, that the territory is in dispute. In 
all such cases, possession is a good title as against 
an imperfect one. We had, therefore, by no prin- 
ciple of law a right to ee her by arms, 
pending the controversy, and especially as she was 
willing to receive a special minister to treat ex- 
pressly upon this subject of boundary. The ad- 
vance of ourarmy, therefore, was an act of aggres- 
sion. We have encroached upon territory where 
she had the possession, and claimed to have a per- 
fect tile. Leta case like this be submitted to any 
court of justice, and the verdict would be rendered 
against us. 

I will even go further. If our title were the 
best, or we were in possession up to the banks of 
the Rio Grande, even then we should be the ag- 
gressors, accerding to General Taylor’s own ac- 
count. In his despatch of the 15th of April, he 
says that he blocked up the Rio Grande, and stopped 
all supplies for Matamoros. This was the first act 
of aggression. For at that time it is not pretended 
that the Mexicans had made any attack upon our 
troops. Colonel Cross had been missing fora few 
days, but the worst apprehension was that he 
might have been murdered by some ‘ banditti 
known to be in the neighhorhood.’? And what 

wrovoeation had General Taylor for blockading 
Matamoros, and cutting off the supplies for the 
Mexican army? He tells us that he had received a 
despatch from General Ampudia, summoning him 
to withdraw his force within twenty-four hours, 
and to fall back beyond the Nueces. 
summons an act of hostility? It was not so re- 
garded by General Taylor, for in his note in reply, 
he says the responsibility will rest upon those 
“who rashly commence hostilities.”” So, according 
to his own confession, before the Mexicans had 
commenced hostilities, he blockaded their town 
and cut off their supplies. Does not this make us 
the aggressors? Hlave we in time of peace a right 
to blockade the Mexican ports, and so cut off sup- 
plies from their army? ‘This is not a threat, but 
an act of hostility. We were not only the aggres- 
sors in invading a country in possession of Mex- 
ico, but we were cuilty of the first overt act. And 


that Government, and who were so faithful to 


Was this | 


I should like to be told, even if the Rio Grande | 
were the true boundary, whether the Mexicans | 


were not justified in crossing the river to cut off 
General Taylor’s supplies, after he had blockaded 
the port and cut off theirs? The aggression was 
on our part. We commenced hostilities. 

[Mr Jones, of Georgia. I wish to ask the gen- 


tleman from Massachusetts, whether he has any | 
authority for saying that the Mexicans crossed | 
the river simply to cut off General Taylor’s sup- | 


plies.] 

_ will not higgle with the gentleman from Geor- 
gia about terms. I suppose that General Arista 
had sent his troops across the river to oppose Gen- 


eral Taylor, by throwing themselves between him || 
I regard Arista’s movement as | 


and his supplies. 


a hostile one, brought on by the hostile movement | 


of our own troops. Our forces had blockaded 
Matamoros, and cut off the supplies of the Mex- 


lean army; and the Mexicans, in return, attempted | 
to intercept our supplies. Both were acts of hos- | 


tility. I know no difference between attacking the 


army itself, and cutting off their provisions and || 


munitions of war. Itisas much an act of hostilit 
to cut off an army by famine as by the saa. 
Or, if gentlemen regard nothing as war but an 
actual collision of forces, we have no evidence that 
the Mexicans made the first attack. General Tay- 
lor in his despatch does not pretend it. 

From the view I have taken of this whole amb- 


ject, it appears to me that we have been the ag- 
aap 


ritory to the Nueces, ov that immediate vicinity. 
Though she had made several attempts to extend 
her territory by arms to the Rio Grande, she had 
always been unsuccessful. The whole country 


We annexed Texas to this Union. | 
ut the Texas we annexed was limited in her ter- || 


| ple, give it my support. 
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east of the Rio Grande to the Nueces, or certainly 
to the desert, remained in the hands of the Mexi- 
eans. They had settlements in the territory; they 
had military posts there, and custom-houses, 
which we have always acknowledged as beleng- 
ing to Mexico, by paying duties there to the Mexi- 
can Government. Though Texas had laid some 
claim to the territory, Mexico was in possession, 
and we had always acknowledged it. And yet 
the President of the United States, without author- 
ity of law, sends our army to dispossess the Mexi- 
cans by taking possession of the territory, and 
planting our standard on the banks of the Rio 
Grande—the very extreme point to which the most 
sanguine ever laid claim. General Taylor had, 
also, by the direction of the Executive, erected a 
battery opposite Matamoros, with his guns point: 
ing into the town, as if to awe them into submis- 
sion. This ean be rezarded in no other light than 
an act of aggression. So impatient was the Ex- 
ecutive to dispossess the Mexicans, and take pos- 
session of the whole country between the Nueces 
and the Rio Grande, that as early as June, 1845, 
before annexation had been consummated, Mr. 
| Bancroft, the acting Secretary of War, in his in- 
structions to General Taylor, informed him that 
his ** ultimate destination’? was the Rio Grande. 
This is followed up by an order of August 23, 
1845, in which we find the following: ‘ Should 
‘Mexico assemble a large body of troops on the 
‘Rio Grande, and cross it with a considerable 
‘force, such a movement must be regarded as an 
‘invasion of the United States, and the commence- 
‘ment of hostilities.”’ In an order of August 30, 
1845, the Secretary of War goes further, and says: 
| §* An altempt to cross the river with a large force, 
will be considered by the President as the com- 
mencement of hostilities. There may be other 
acts on the part of Mexico which would put an 
end to the relations of peace between that Repub- 
lic and the United States. In case of war, either 
declared or made manifest by hostile acts, your 
main object will be the protection of Texas; but 
the pursuit of this object will not necessarily con- 
fine your action within the territory of Texas. 
Mexico having thus commenced hostilities, you 
may, in your discretion, should you have sufli- 
cient force and be in a condition to do so, cross 
the Rio Grande, disperse or capture the forces assem- 
bling to invade Texas, defeat the junction of troups 
uniting for that purpose, drive them from their posi- 
lions on either side of that river, and, if deemed 
practicable and expedient, take and hold possession 
of Matamoros and other places in the country. 1 
scarcely need to say that enterprises of this kind 
are only to be ventured on under circumstances 
‘ presenting a fair prospect of success.”’ 
Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that no man can 


a oo a he en oOo ee oe Oe ea 


| read these orders, and review the whole course of 


| the President, without perceiving that the Execu- 
tive was secking an occasion against Mexico— 
using every means in his power, and means which 
by the Constitution he did not possess, to bring on 
a war with that Republic. And after these numer- 
ous acts of aggression, the President has the effront- 
ery to tell us in his late message that “‘ war exists, 
| and notwithstanding all our efforts to avoid it, and 
exists by the acts of Mexico herself.”’ 
Sir, I regard this declaration as utterly untrue. 


| amble, I could not vote for it. I believed the pre- 
| amble to be false, and was satisfied that it was 

connected with the bill for the purpose of shielding 
| the President. I believe that this recognition of 
existing war was connected with the supplies for 
the army, for the purpose of committing as many 
as possible to this base war of Sonat. and to 
this gross encroachment upon the Constitution. 

Regarding the preamble as false, and the war inex- 
pedient, and one got up for the purpose of conquest, 
| I could not, as a faithful Representative of the peo- 


een false to truth, “ene to the best inter- 
ests of my country, if I had given my sanction to 
| such a measure. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Doverass] 
has pronounced every one a hypocrite, a traitor, 
and a coward, who voted against the bill, and who 
charged the Executive as the aggressor in this case. 
| But, sir, I shall not be deterred from what I con- 
| sider to be my duty by any such intimidation. I 
| come not here to bow to Executive dictation, or to 


And as it was incorporated into the bill and pre- | 


I believe I should have |! 
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register the edict of James K. Polk, or any other 
President. I have no ambitious ends to answer— 
no patronage to seek—no high political aspirations 
to gratify; and hence shal! not be very solicitous 
of courting Executive favor, or flattering the mor- 
bid sensibility of noisy and restless demagogues. 
But although that eentleman may brand us as cow 

ards, I will assure him that neither the strength of 
his voice, nor the violence of his vesticulations, nor 
the spasmodic emotions of his patriotism, wall in 
the slightest degree alarm me. The gentleman 
may ; 


** Shake his ambrosial locks, and give the nod,” 


and some gentlemen may, perhaps, tremble in his 
presence; but 1 shall remain unawed. Yes, he 
may 
** Assume the god, 

Affect to nod, 

And seem to shake the spheres ;" 
but he will not shake my convictions of duty, or 
my determination to obe v them. 

The gentleman from Ohio, |Mr. Tuveman,] who 
addressed the committee yesterday, read numerous 
extracts from the Federal pape rs, published during 
the late war with England. Tle has produced 
these extracts with an air of iumph, as if he had 
demolished his colleague at a blow, because that 
gentleman had applied to the present war some of 
the epithets which had been applied to the war of 
1812. But granting all that the gentleman 
said, what does it prove ? 


has 

His colleague had de 
nounced the present war and its authors; and he 
meets it by saying that the war of 1812 was de 
nounced. He does not atte mpt to show that the 
present war is just, or that the Executive has not 
transcended his powers, but contents himself w ith 
a low attempt to create a popular prejudice against 
his collearue. If he felt competent to meet the 
arguments of his colleague, why did he not do it? 
Why depend upon the old ery of I deralism? | 
do not know the source whence the gentleman ob- 
tained his ** elegant extracts,’ but it is suggested 
by gentlemen around me, that he might have ob- 
tained them from his Democratic friend now at the 
head of one of the departments, who was formerly 
so zealous a Federalist, that he is said to have re- 
marked, that if he thought he had one drop of 
Democratic blood in his veins, he would apply the 
lancet and let it out. 

While the gentleman was denouncing the * im- 
mortal fourteen,’? and representing them as ene- 
mies of their country, he ought to have recollected 
that two of them from his own State had proved 
their courage and their patriotism by fighung the 
battles of their country; and some of the rest of 
that number have seen more of the tented field, I 
presume, than that ge ntleman himself. ‘ 

As to his attack upon the Federal party, in 1812, 

'Thave nothing to say. They need no defence 
from me. They numbered in their ranks some of 
the wisest statesmen and firmest patriots of the 
country. If they erred, I am not responsible for 
their errors, having never belonged to that party. 
Though young at that period, my feelings were 
enlisted on the other side in polities. 

{[Mr. Sims, of South Carolina, made some in- 
quiry about the conduct of the Federalists at that 
period. ] 

I should be pleased to hear the gentleman, but 
my time will not permit. It is rare that we, upon 
this side of the House, can obtain the floor; and 
I have no time to be catechised by the gentlemen 
on the other side; they will have their turn here- 

| after. But if the gentleman from South Carolina 

| is troubled about threats of disunion, I will ask 

him what he thinks of more modern threats of nul- 
| lification and disunion in another quarter. He 
may, perhaps, understand that better. _ 

| But we are charged with withholding succor 

| from our gallant little army in the hour of its peril— 
| with being indifferent to its present alarming con- 

' dition. This charge, sir, is ome upon an entire 

misrepresentation of the facts in the case. Does 

] any person believe that any of the troops, raised 
| by virtue of our act of war, can reach the Rio 
| Grande before the fate of our army will be decided 
for good or for evil? The collision between our 
forces and those of Mexico took place on the 24th 
of April, and the subject was brought before us on 

| the 11th of May, seventeen days’after the event. 
|| We could not expect that the subject would be dis- 

‘ posed of here under two or three days, and the 
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relligence of our action could not reach General 
Taylor the last of May, some thirty-five 
ive afier the first collision. It is also manifest 
ised, orranized, and 


before 


t 


volunte ers could not he ri 


sent to the scene of action before the middle of 
June. Some: or eizht weeks must elapse before 
the troops, raised by our act, could reach General 
‘Taylor’s camp. How, then, can it be pretended 
that our action could have eny reference to the 
nediate condition of ourarmy? From the facts, 
mitted by General Taylor, it appears to be cer- 
in that the fate of his arn Vy ust be devided for 
al or for wae within a hort ti The com- 
manding general also informs us that he had, in 
virtue of authority reposed in him, called upon the 
Sta of Tex ; nd Lou na for five thousand 
en, ind he } | thority to « ui upon veral 
other State 7 The « | ten ese Troon made 
on the 26th of April, and would reach the authori- 
ties of those States ten or twelve days before the 
mitellivence of the eol'y n reached u ; "The 
troops would be sent irrespective of any action by 
this body, and it is upon them and others, which 
he was authorized to eall for, that General Taylor 
must depend. It is not true, therefore, that the 
fate of our army di led upon any action of ont 
Our netion had refer: ee, tto the tmmediate fate 
of the army, but to the firlrrve ope lion of that 
army. It was a question not of immediate succor 
to our own troops, but of the conquest of Mexico, 
This was in fact the question which the maiority 
pressed upon the Hou - andif our army ould 
have suffered by the (te t of t} it hill, the resvone 
shnlity would have rested upon tho who, to n 
party ¢ vd , were pie ised to connect the a tion 
of supply : with erro fal eho , and wir of 
conquest and a randizement. 
But we are told, by entlemen on this floor, that 


it is treason to Op pase the Gaovernme 
war. Sir, 1 have no sympathy 
sentiment. What! has it come to this, that a 
weak or wicked Executive may 
involve the n . 


nt in time of 


| ' j ae 
With that dastardly 


usurp power, and 
and on ull- 
h the House, 
that 


tion ran uniust war, 
serupnul Mus Me~writy may press throws 
without debate, a bill sanetionine 


iniquitous 
i 
procedure 


must be ciosed on 
erty and the only lib- 
erty granted to the Representatives of a free peo- 
ple? Is it treason to point out the faults 
rupt Administration? Are we to 


thines to the will of the 


, and then all mouths 
the subject? Is this the li 


of a cor- 
1] 
President? If so, we 
have nothing left of liberty but the name. We are 
already under a despoti m. Such doctrines may 


s il mit m na 


answer for corrupt sycophants, who bow to the 
Executive for place . hut the V are 


unworthy of 


freemen, |] protest against all such corrupt and 
corrupting sentiments, Treason to sy ik against 
Administration, because we 
Sir, IT have from my earliest boyhood 


had a profound veneration for the Earl of Chatham, 


} . 
the measures of th 


are at war! 


arising from the manly course he pursued in the 
inglish Parliament in ple ading the cause of Amer- 
ica, He spake free ly of the impoliey and the in- 
justice of the mother country towards the Colo- 
nies... He commenced his patric 
the war bevran, but he did not cease with the break- 
ing out of hostilities. He plead for America: he 
exposed the Admiunistrat ony; he dc nounes d their 


: . 
the war was in pro- 


tie course before 


measures as infamous, whol 


When opposing the Administration, he 
emploved language like this: “* Sir, I rejoice t! 
proy' anguage ile Ws: er, rejoice that 
. America has resisted: three mitlions of people so 
dead to all feelings of liberty, as voluntarily to sub- 
mitto be slaves, would be fit instruments to make 
slaves of all the rest.’’ 


Treen 
gress, 


‘ 
‘ 


, “The Americans have 


heen wronged; they have been driven to madness by 
‘injustice.’ 1f 1 were an American, as I am an 
Englishman, while a foreign troop was landed in 
my country, | never would lay down my arms— 
‘NEVER, NEVER, NEVER! I solemnly call 1 pon 
‘your lordships, and upon every order of men in 
the state, to stamp upon this infiemous procedure 
‘the indelible stigma of public abhorrence.’’ Such 
was the language of the friends of liberty on the 


floor of Parliament; and that body, even under 


that tyrannic Administration, had not the hardi- 
hood to attempt to suppress it. The last act of his 
life was an effort in behalf of the Colonies. The 
opposition In Parliament have always spoken with 
freedom in peace and in war. This is English 
liberty. Pitt, and Barré, and Burke, and all the 
leaders of the opposition, even at that day, were 


The Mevican War—Mr. Garrett Davis. 


too enlightened, had too ardent a love of liberty, 
to subscribe to the degrading and cowardly senti- 
ment which we hear proclaimed upon this floor, in 
the Hall of an American Concress. 

I have no boasts to make of mv devotion to my 
country. Lama citizen of this country. This is 
the land of my birth. My lot is cast in the Uni- 
ted States, and my fortune is connected with hers. 
When she is rieht, I will sustain her; and if [ be- 
lieve her to be in the wrong, I will not give her up, 
hut will point out her errors, and do all in my 
power to bring her into the rieht; so that, if war 
must come, and our young men must be offered on 
the altar of our country. we may safely commend 
them to the God of batdes—to that Being who 

in the armies of heaven and among the in- 
habitants of the earth. I desire the prosperity of 

\y country, and nothing but my devotion to her 
miter 


tity 


st, and to the higher principle s of moral ree- 

separate from those with 
I could not con- 
sent to involve my country in a war which I be- 
lieve sary and uniust—a war of con- 


quest—brought about by ambitious men to answer 


ide, induced me to | 
whom I have generally acted. 


to } ® unnece 


personal and party purposes. 


Before [ conclude my remarks, I must notice 
nother subject closely connected with this, and 


one out of which our present difficulties have 
re wT 


wn. Gentlemen with whom I have acted on 


floor will bear me witness, that I have not 


Leen inthe habit of ening out of my way to attack 
the institutions of the South. Though I have al- 


ded slavery as an evil—a political and 

oral wrong—h ving no power overit in the States, 
I have been disposed to it with those who 
have itin their keep r to manage, according to 
nseof propriety. But, when gentlemen 


row this subject in my path—when they bring 


it up he re for actiol 


WAYS re 
leave 
elrowns 


me to rive a vote 
upon it, | will speak and act freely—lI will not give 
it my conuntenance— it shall not be extended by 
of the first fruits of the an- 
And that measure was rot 
consummated to extend and perpetuate 
’ Mr. Calhoun, in the correspondence 
ubmiutted with the treaty, avowed this to be the 
primary object of annexation. I opposed it then, 
and I voted against the war because its object is to 


1, and ask 


nie. This war is one 
ion of Texas. 


un and 


nexat 


siavery. 


but the area of 
And I wish to commend this subject 


extend, not the **area of freedom,”’ 


! 
Londave, 


pecially to the gentleman from Tlinois, whose | 


bosom clows with such ardent patriotism, that he 
is willine to spill rivers of blood in this war with 
Mexico. That gentleman was born in a State 
where the blight of slavery was never known, and 
his residence 1s now in a tree State. 
ciations, we may suppose, have been in favor of 
freedom, and yet he is willing to aid in riveting 
fetters upon others—now as free as himself. Yes, 


Mr. Chairman, though he professes an ardent love 


of liberty, and would have us believe that his bosom | 
was warmed by the very fires of patriotism, he is | 


desirous of spreading the curse of slavery over a 
} 


Ife is so devoted to his country, and so in love 
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ge 


large section of country where itis now unknown. | 


with her institutions, that he is willing to sustain, | 
with blood and treasure, an institution at war with | 
the first principles of a republican government— | 


He denounces Mexico as an 
uneivilized and barbarous Power, and still he as- 
pires to be a Jeader in a policy designed to extend 
and perpetuate slavery, and to plant on the soil of 
Mexico an institution which she, barbarous as she 
is, and corrupt as the gentleman would represent 
her to be, would not permit to pollute her soil. 
This is the position of the gentleman who de- 
nounces all as traitors who will not bow to the 
dictation of the majority on this floor. 

He may oceupy that position, but T confess that 
I do not covet it. T agree with the late Whig can- 
didate for the presidency, Mr. Clay, * that all 
wars are to be regarded as great calamities, to be 
avoided if possible; and that honorable peace is the 
wisest and truest policy for this country.” I 
agree with him, also, that in a war for conquest, 
and especially in a war to extend and perpetuate 
slavery, we should stand disgraced in the eyes of 
the ervilized world. In such a war, I fear that 


liberty and equality. 


victory itself would prove a defeat, and that a tri- | 


umph over our enernies in foreign countries, would 


eventuate in the destruction of our free institutions | 


at home. War under any circumstance is a great 
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calamity. But when it is waged without an ade- 
quate cause—when it is carried on to gratify an 
inordinate ambition, or an unholy spirit of eon. 
quest, it is more than a calamity—it is a crim, of 
the deepest dye. And the Administration Which 
shall use the power reposed in it for good, for such; 
wicked purposes, merits, and justly merits, public 
execration. Let those in power look well to it that 
this execration does not fall upon their heads, 
They may think it a light thing, but let them re- 
member that blood shed for unrichteous purposes 
will ery from the ground to Him “ who bringeth 
the princes to nothing, and who taketh up the isles 
asa very little thing.” 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 


SPEECH OF MR. GARRETT DAVIS. 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Vay 14, 1846. 
The Bill for the support of the Army being under 
consideration in Committee of the Whole— 

Mr. GARRETT DAVIS addressed the com- 
mittee as follows: 

Mr. Cuainman: [ heartily echo the sentiment 
with which my ardent friend from Missouri [ Mr. 
Sims} has just closed his speech, that in this war 
with Mexico, 

“ The star-spangled banner in triumph may wave.” 

I am for bringing this war to a speedy, and, on our 
part, triumphant close, by engaging in it, if need- 
ful, with the whole power of the country, and by 
fighting Mexico on her territory and on ours, } 
land and by sea. 

But I do not intend that this consideration, or 
any other, shall divert me from full and free inquiry 
how, and by what authority, this war was beew 
And if I shall establish, as | have no doubt I will, 
that it was undertaken and commenced by the 
President, during the present session of Congress, 
in disregard, and by the usurpation, of the sole and 
exclusive authority of Congress to make war, I 
will speak my censure of such bold abuse of power 
in the strongest terms that I can command. In 
taking this course, I will manifest anything else 
than unfriendliness to my own country, or sympa- 
thy for her enemies. James K. Polk is not the 
callant army which he has precipitated into need 
less carnage and peril. Heis not the Government, 
which is the Constitution, executed rightfully, ad- 
ministered in all its powers, by the appropriate 
departments and officers. He is not the country, 
hut, President as he is, only a small part, an atom 
of it. Clothed with a little brief and fugitive au- 
thority, if he has used that with the purposes of a 
usurper, in sport of the lives of his countrymen, 
and in the destruction of the peace of nations, his 
condemnation becomes the highest of all duties; 
and that member of Congress who * cries aloud 
and spares not,” is much to be preferred to him 
who, from the blind zeal of a partisan, or the ve- 
nality of a tool of power, shouts ‘* Czesar can do 
no wrong;’’ or to him who, from any motive what- 
ever, can stifle the indignant reprobation with 
which every freeman’s soul must heave upon such 
an oceasion. Each member of Congress is pecu- 
liarly a sentinel and defender of the Constitution 
and the liberties of the people, and he who can give 
aid, or even supinely fold his arms and see the one 
jeoparded, or the other trampled upon, is an enemy 
and a traitor. 

The President has no power to make war In any 
form. When a foreign nation makes war upon 
us, by invading our territory, he has authority, 
and it becomes his duty, to use the military and 
naval power, with which he is intrusted by the 
Constitution and laws, as the commander-in-chief, 
to repel such invasion. But I charge and arraign 
James K. Polk with having, as President of the 
United States, during the present session, usurped 
the Power of Congress by making war upon Mex- 
icoga nation with whom the United States were 
at peace. Whether we had cause of complaint 
against that Power—whether there existed such 
grounds as were just cause of war on the part of 
the United States against her, and as would have 
induced Congress to declare it, form nothing in 

' justification of Mr. Polk. If he believed such 8 
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state of fact to exist, all the Constitution empow- 
ered him to do was, to lay it before Congress, with 
a recommendation to declare war. 

To make good my position, I will prove that 
wrt of the country into which the President or- 
dered General Taylor to march his army, and 
establish the jurisdiction of the United States, was 
not then, nor ever had been, any part of Texas, | 
but was in the peaceable possession and under the 
jurisdiction and laws of Mexico. The establish- 
‘ment of the proposition in each of those particulars 
is not required to convict the President of having 
usurped the war-making power. If I show that 
there was territory to which both the United States 
and Mexico set up claim—that each controverted 
the right of the other, and the Mexicans had set- 
tiements in parts of it, over which they were in 
the peaceable exercise of their jurisdiction and laws, 
and the President sent an armed force to subvert 
the Mexican authority, he will stand convicted of 
having outraged the Constitution, in himself ma- 
king war. Both these general propositions are true. 
I believe | can demonstrate both to be so—certainly 
the last—to any candid mind. 

The resolutions providing for the admisson of 
Texas into the Union, were based upon terms and 
conditions. ‘* First, Congress doth consent that 
‘the territory properly inciuded within, and right- 
‘fully belonging to, the Republic of Texas, may 
‘be erected into a new State, to be called the State 
‘of Texas, with a republican form of Govern- 
‘ment,’ &c. Again: “Said State to be formed, 
‘subject to the adjustment by this Government of 
‘all questions fof boundary that may arise with 
‘other Governments,’ &c. It is thus seen that 
when Texas was received into the Union, all coun- 
try which she claimed, and which did not of right 
belong to her, was expressly excluded. That the 
United States would not admit her with the terri- 
tory which rightfully belonged to her, with any 
particular or definite boundary, even for that, but 
required her boundaries to become unsettled and 
indefinite, and their location to be submitted un- 
conditionally to their Government. These condi- 
tions were submitted to by ‘Texas, and are the law 
of her annexation. In the introduction to her 
State constitution, which was approved by Con- 
gress, it is set forth: ‘* We, the people of the Re- 
‘public of Texas, acknowledging with gratitude 
‘the grace of God, in permitting us to make a 
‘choice of our form of government, do, in accord- 
‘ance with the joint resolution for annexing Texas 
‘io the United States, approved March first, one 
‘thousand eight hundred and forty-five, ordain and 
‘establish this constitution.” 
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The same instrument closes in these words: 


** Now, in order to manifest the assent of the peo- 
‘ple of this republic, as required in the above reci- 
‘ted portions of said resolutions, we, the deputies 
‘of the people of Texas, in convention assembled, 
‘in their name, and by their authority, do ordain 
‘and declare that we consent to and accept the pro- 
‘posals, conditions, and guaranties contained in 
‘the first and second sections of the resolution of 
‘the Congress of the United States aforesaid.’’ 
These terms, so formally accepted by Texas, were 
imposed by the United States particularly, and for 
no other purpose, than not to pledge them to the Rio 
Grande as the western boundary of Texas, but to 
leave that line vague and indeterminate, to be set- 
tled by compromise and treaty with Mexico; and 
such is their plain effect. 

But the friends of Mr. Polk assume that Texas 
extended to the Rio Grande; that it was his duty 
to establish the jurisdiction and laws of the United 
States up to it; and, as he has not extended his 
military operations beyond it, that he has tran- 
scended neither the laws nor the Constitution. I 
might grant all this, and it would fall far short of 
his justification, as I will presently attempt to prove; 
but I controvert the whole of it. 

In this connexion, it becomes material to state 
the acts of aggression and war which I charge Mr. 
Polk, upon his own responsibility, to have directed 
against Mexico; and also to inquire what is the 
territory ‘* properly included within and rightfully 
belonging to Texas,’’ when the resolution to receive 
her into the Union was brought before Congress. 

In June, 1845, Mr. Polk orders the American 
army to take post at Corpus Christi, on the west 
bank of the Nueces; and in August following Gen- 
eral Taylor encamped at the point. He remained 
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there with his army of occupation, as it was 
termed, until the President, on the 13th day of 
January last, ordered him to occupy the left bank 
of the Rio Grande. On the 11th of Mareh he 
moved ,from the bay of Corpus Christi, and ar- 
rived with a part of the army at Point Isabel, or 
Santiago, March 25th. He then moved his army 
to the left bank of the Rio Grande, and on the 28th 
occupied a piece of high ground which commanded 
the Mexican city of Matamoros, on the opposite 
shore. He strongly fortified his camp, erected a 
battery within three hundred yards of the public 
square of Matamoros, and mounted upon it heavy 
ordnance, which bore upon the city, and from 
which in a few hours he could batter it down. 
The Mexicans have atown ator near Point tsabel, 
a port of entry, a custom-house, and a collector. 
Her jurisdiction and laws only prevailed there, and 
until this invasion were pacifically and without in- 
terruption executed. General Taylor, in conform- 
ity to Mr. Polk’s orders, moves with his army 
upon the town to overthrow the authority of Me ¥- 
ico, and to substitute in its stead that of the United 
States. The custeom-house and some other houses 
are fired by the Mexicans, and their authorities fly 
upon his approach. On forming his entrenched 
encampment so as to command Matamoros, being 
ordered by the Mexican commander to abandon it, 
he directs our naval commander to blockade the 
mouth of the Rio Grande, and cut off all supplies 
and communication with Matamoros from the Gulf 
of Mexico by the river. American and English 
ships are not permitted to land, but are ordered off; 
a Mexican loaded with supplies for 
Matamoros, is captured. After these events, the 
Mexican commander sends a flag to General Tay- 
lor to inform him that war existed, and had been 
commenced by the authorities of the United States, 
and that the Mexicans on their part would conduct 
it according to the usaves of civilized nations. 
This is a short but just view of what Mr. Polk, 
acting for himself and by himself, has done, and 
ordered to be done, by officers subject to his con- 
! trol. 

Upon the point, of what territory was rightfully 
a part of Texas, | have examined as many author- 
ities as were accessible to me, in the short time 
since this bill has been under debate; and, without 
exception, they establish the position, that Texas 
did not extend to the Rio Grande, and not one of 
them represents the western boundary of ‘Texas 
to be further west than the river Nueces. Hum- 
boldt travelled into New Spain in 1794 and 180], 
and collected, from his own observations and the 
examination of the records and authorities, the 
materials for his map of the country. In his 
French atlas, constituted of information thus ob- 
tained, the edition published in 1807, the Nueces 
is described to be the western boundary of Texas. 
The map in the edition of Pinkerton’s Geography 
published in 1802, gives the same boundary as do 
Black’s Universal Atlas, published in 1811, Harri- 
son’s, published in 1815, Le Sage’s, and the map 
attached to General Pike’s journal of his expe- 
dition. My colleague, [Mr. Tipp ATTS,] who isa 
man of research as well as talent, says that France, 
| when she owned Louisiana, claimed that this 

province was bounded by the Rio Grande, and 
| that, after the United States purchased from her 
| that country, our Government asserted right up to 
| this boundary. | This pretension was certainly set 
up by our diplomatists in their negotiations with 
Spain; but they are merely advocates, making the 
' best and most plausible argument they can for 
their Government; and this position was always 
unequivocally denied by Spain. ; 

But this controverted point does not touch the 
present question. 3oth France and the United 
States asserted that Louisiana extended to the Rio 
Grande, and claimed the country between the Nue- 
ces and that river as a part, not of Texas, but of 
Louisiana. The question is not, what was Louisi- 
ana, but what was Texas proper. Texas was a 
Spanish province, laid off and bounded first by a 
political regulation of Spain, and afterwards of 
Mexico, and bearing a Spanish name. Its bound- 


schooner, 


aries were not the same, but in their total circum- 
ference widely different from those of Louisiana. 
The question between France first, and afterwards 
the United States, and Spain, was, whether Lou- 
‘| isiana extended south and west of Texas to the 
Humboldt, Pinkerton, Le Sage, 


Rio Grande. 
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Black, and all the geographies and maps of that 
dav which I have seen, represent the intendency 
of Santander as extending from the west of the Rio 
Grande across it to the Nueces, and running east 
of it in a northwest direction. These authorities 
all | Ly down Texas to be east of the Nueces, and 
of the boundary line of Santander, which diverges 
from its eastern bank, and represent that intend- 
ency and ‘Texas to have this as the division line 
between them. 

In the year 1824, the xican States were or- 
ganized under her Federal Constitution, and Ta- 
maulipas, Coahuila, and Durance, were established 
from the Gulf, in the 


extending on | 


Nf 
adit 


succession here named, and 
voth sides of the Rio Grande, and 
east of it up to Texas, according to her ancient 
boundary of the Nueces, and the line extending 
northwest from it. She, too, was constituted one 
of the Mexican States, and this was established as 
her southwestern line. John M. Niles, at present 
and then a Democratic member of our Senate, in 
his book on ‘Texas, page 241, says, in treating of 
the river Nueces: 

“This river has hitherto been eonsidered the western 
boundary of Texas, the distriet between this and the Bravo 
del Norte having been tneluded in the State of "Tamaulipas 
while the faree of a Federal Republic was played in Mex- 
ico.”? 


On7 


We are informed by the 257, 


same author, page 
that— 

“Tnorganizing the Mexican territory into separate States, 
under the Constitution of 1@24, Texas was united for the 
time being with Coahuila, the population at that ime not 
betng safficicntiy numerous to justily a separat? Organiza 
tibn. ‘The name was kept distinet, and it was called the 
State of Coahuila and Texas. Provision was made in the 
Constitution for the erection of new States out of certain 
territories, Whenever they should become sutieiently popu- 
lous, with an express guaranty in favor of ‘Texas.’” 

Those States were thus united, each preserving 
its ancient and distinct name and boundary, but 
having a common local legislature. Kennedy, in 
his book on ‘Texas, volume 1, page 6, says: 

’ I ; 

“The State of Coahuila and Texas, comprehending the 
same extent of territory whieh consttuted the Provinces so 
called before their union, is a member of the Federation.’ 

The organization existed until 1835. In 1834 
Almonte was commissioned by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment to visit Texas, examme the country, and 
draw up a statistical report upon it. 

“ He was informed by the State Government of Coahuila 
and ‘Texas that instead of the river Nueces, as was gener- 
ally supposed, and as then appeared on the map, forming 
the boundary between Coahuila and Texas, this assumption 
was founded on a geographical error. The true limit ought, 
it was alleged, to commence at the embouchure of the river 
Aranso, and follow to its source, continuing thence in a di- 
rect line until it reached the junction of the Medino and 
Antonio rivers, from which it ought to proceed along the 
eastern bank of the Medino toward its souree, and terminate 
on the borders of Chihuahua.”’—Kennedy’s Texas, volume 1, 
puget 

The river Aransas is east of the Nueces, and 
if that be the true western boundary of ‘Texas, 
that line thrown still further from the Rio 
Grande. 

The man who makes any research cannot possi- 
bly doubt that the ancient and true western bound- 
ary of Texas did not extend west of the Nueces; 
the position thatt he Rio Grande was such bound- 
ary is absurd. sb 

In 1834 the Mexican Federal Constitution was 
violently overthrown by Santa Ana, and a central 
despotism established in its stead; and against this 
act the Legislature of Coahuila and Texas protest- 
ed strongly in 1835, and for that protest were for- 
cibly dissolved by military power. On the 7th or 
November, 1835, Texas promulged her first dec- 
laration of independence, and its third clause is in 
these words: 

«“ That they do not ackowledge that the present authori- 
ties of the nominal Mexican Republic have the right to gov- 
ern within the limits of Texas.’’—Niles’s Texas, p. 277. 

On the 2d day of March, 1836, the people of 
Texas, acting by their delegates in general con- 
vention, put forth a more solemn and formal dec- 
laration of independence, and on the 17th of the 
same month ordained their constitution. In all 

: these instruments it was Texas by name, and with- 
out any boundary, and necessarily by her existing 
and ancient boundary, that was acting; and it was 
Texas, so limited and existing, that became thus 
independent. 

How, then, did Texas become expanded to 
the Rio Grande? Santa Ana was captured in 

‘ the ever-memorable battle of San Jacinto, which 


is 
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was fought on the 21st of April, 1836; and, on the 
14th of May, whilst a prisoner, made an agree- 
ment, not a treaty, with the Executive of Texas. 
The treaty-making power of ‘Texas was vested by 
her constitution in her President and Senate, and 
the latter branch of her Government never ratified 
this agreement; nor was it ever called upon to rat- 
ify it, by reason of its not being a treaty. This 
arrangement did not make peace, or profess to 
make peace, between the two countries, but stipu- 
lated that ** hostilities shall inmediately cease, by 
sen and land, between the Mexiean and Texan 
It did not purport to be definite and con- 
clusive, even upon the armies of ‘Texas and Mexi- 
co, but provided: “This agreement shall be for- 
‘warded by speedy express to Vincent Filisola, 
‘veneral of division, and to General T. J. Rusk, 
* commander of the army of ‘Texas, that they may 
‘remain bound as far as it appertains to them, and 
*heing mutually avreed, may arrange the speedy 
*and due execution of the stipulations.” It pro- 
vides, also, that ** the Mexican troops shall evacu- 
ate the territory of ‘Texas, passing to the other side 
of the Rio Grande del Norte.’’ This agreement 
would have been avoided and become of no effect 
by the dissent either of Generals Filisola or Rusk; 
and was of itself merely a war convention made be- 


s? 
troops, 


tween a victorious and a captured general. ‘To 
attempt to give such an agreement the class and 
the effect of a treaty of cession and boundary is 
preposterous, By its terms or scope it cedes no 
country to Texas, nor does it establish or recog- 
nise the Rio Grande as her boundary. On the con- 
trary, lis fair construction is, that the Mexican 
army were to do something more than evacuate 
the territory of ‘Texas, and that was, to pass to the 
west side of the river. But if it had in the most 
explteit terms ceded to Texas the territory up to 
the Rio Grande, or had acknowledged that stream 
to be her western boundary, it would have had no 
validity whatever, because Santa Ana was then in 
duress, being a prisoner of war, and in the power 
of the other party. Again, acting by himself as 
President of Mexico, if he had been possessed of 
freedém, and in her capital, he had no power, with- 
out the advice and consent of the Mexican Senate, 
to make a treaty of cession or of boundary, or any 
form of treaty. And if he bad singly possessed 
this power, as President of Mexico, it, and every 
other power which he so possessed, would have 
reverted to his country upon his becoming a pris- 
oner of war. ‘The notion that he, in a state of cap- 
tivity, still retained power to cede a part of the 
Mexican territory, or to make any treaty obliga- 
tory upon her Government, is tooabsurd to demand, 
a serrous answer. Mr. Madison had wellnich 
been capture d in this city by the British army du- 
ring the last war. Suppose such had been his fate, 
and, whilst a captive, he had made an arrangement 
or treaty, ceding tothe English Government Wash- 
ington city; suppose he and the entire Senate had 
been made prisoners of war, and both together had 
made such a compact, what would have been its 
effect?) Nothing, literally nothing. Such acts be- 
long to the political, sovereign power of a nation; 
and, when the persons in whom are vested its ex- 
ercise, become the captives of a foreign enemy, it 
reverts ipso facto to other officers, or to the body of 
the nation. Mexico at that time hada Vice Presi- 
dent, Gomez Farias, upon whom the office of Pres- 
ident devolved upon the capture of Santa Ana; and 
he, acting with the Mexican Senate, declared this 
arrangement to be void, and to create no obligation 
upon Mexico; and no argument can shake that 
yosition. So much of the invading army of Mex- 
ico as had not been taken by the Texans, and a 
small number of the Mexican people who inhab- 
ited this distant border, under their alarm, did, in 
conformity to this arrangement, pass over the Rio 
Grande. In its terms, or in its execution, it was 
never recognised, but has always been repudiated 
by the Mexican Government. 

On the 19th day of December, 1836, the Texan 
Congress passed an act in these words: 

* Be it enacted, &c., That from and after the passing of 
this act, the civil and political jurisdiction of this Republic 
be and is hereby declared to extend to the following bound- 
aries, to wit: Beginning at the mouth of the Sabine river, 
and running west along the Gulf of Mexico, three leagues 
from land, to the mouth of the Rio Grande; thence up the 


principal stream of said river to its source ; thence due north 
to the forty-second degree of north latitude, &c.”’ 


validly extend the limits of Texas to the Rio 
Grande from its mouth to its source, a distance of 
more than two thousand miles? At that time the 
Mexican States of Tamaulipas, Coahuila,and New 
Mexico, extended east of the Rio Grande a con- 
siderable distance, and to the ancient and true 


western boundary of Texas. ‘The portions of these | 


provinees between the Rio Grande and Texas, 
and stretching the whole length of that river, com- 
prehending many thousands of square miles, the 
capital of New Mexico, (Santa Fé,) the larger city 
of Taos, many other small cities and towns, and 
a Mexican population about as large as the agere- 
cate of Texas. All these cities, towns, and people 
were governed by the laws and subject to the un- 
questioned dominion of Mexico. Texas then 


made no conquest of them, no subversion of the | 


laws or jurisdiction of Mexico, not even an inva- 
sion. After the passage of that act thines remained 
just as before, the power of Mexico having the 
same uninterrupied sway, and no attempt to sub- 
vert it and to introduce that of Texas. The posi- 
tion that thisact of the Congress of Texas brought 


the country and people between her proper bound- |; 


ary and the creat river of the north to her, and 
rightfully, or in any other way, made it and them 
part and parcel of ‘Texas, is the boldest of all ab- 
surdities. 

In 1820, the British Parliament enacted that all 
Oregon was an English possession, and attached 
it to Canada: and is any American prepared to 
admit that such an act divested the United States 
of all Oregon? By an act of the Parliament of 
New Brunswick, the country in dispute between 
that province and Maine was declared to be within 
New Brunswick, and her civil and political organi- 
zation extended over it: and did this detach the 
country from the State of Maine, and make ita 
part of the British possession? Who dare assume 
such a position? 
stronger against us than the present one 1s against 
Mexico. England had settlements and fortifica- 


And yet both of these cases are | 


tions, and her laws and jurisdiction prevailed in | 
exclusion of ours in parts of those disputed terri- | 


tories. ‘Texas herself has admitted, in effect, that 
her law had no such consequences, and it would 
be wholly immaterial whether she had or not made 
such admission. In 1839, Canales, a Mexican 
chief, attempted, with the aid and countenance of 
Texas, to establish the Republic of Rio Grande, 
constituted of the States of Tamaulipas, Coahuila, 
and Durango. 
and Canales elected President. He thereupon 
marched his army to Laredo, a small town of 
Tamaulipas, on the east bank of the Rio Grande, 
and held possession of it with his army for more 
than six months. In April, 1840, he was attacked 
and defeated by General Arista, who commanded 
a strong body of central Mexican troops, and 
Canales, with some of his followers, retreated into 
Texas. 
forces codperated with Canales, and the common 
object of that Government and him was the estab- 
lishment of the independence of the Republic of 
Rio Grande, composed of the States of Tamauli- 
pas, Coahuila, and Durango; the army of Canales 
occupying a portion of Tamaulipas between Texas 
and the Rio Grande. In the meantime, he and 


the Government of Texas had entered into a secret | 
agreement, of which the three first articles are as | 


follows: 


‘‘ Ist. The President of the Republic of Rio Grande — 
eral Canales) pledges himself to declare the independence 
of the Republic at Rio Grande, and to declare and establish 
the State and Federal Constitution of 1824, so soon as he 


shall have established his headquarters within the limits of | 


the territory claimed by the said Republic. 

“92d. Thatthe Republic of Rio Grande shall, immediately 
after the said declaration of independence, recognise the 
independence of Texas. 


Its independence was declared, | 


In this struge¢le the Texan fleet and land | 


“3d. The Republic of Texas pledges herself to aid the | 


Federalists of Rio Grande, in their struggle for independence, 
directly her independence is recognised by the Republic of 
Rio Grande.” 

Nearly three years after the act of the Texan 
Congress defining her western boundary to be the 
Rio Grande, she gravely and formally abandons it 


by acknowledging that Tamaulipas and Coahuila | 


constituted a part of another Republic; and, in- 
stead of claiming any part of them to be her terri- 
tory, pledges herself, and actually by her army and 
navy aids in the attempt, to maintain the indepen- 
dence of that other country, of which a section 


Did this act of the Texan Congress in fact and ‘ that she had before declared to be within her limits 


jurisdiction over it. 


‘and naval force of 
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was an integral part; and this is the identical terr)- 
tory into which General Taylor has marched his 
army in the execution of the orders of President 
Polk. That law of Texas had not at any time the 
least effect over any country of which Mexico was 
in the possession and continued to hold, or to any 
over which Texas did not establish her jurisdic. 
tion and laws; and, after her arrangement With 
Canales, there is not even a pretext for the claim 
that it annexed to her any territory thus situated. 
The only title which Texas has to territory is that 
of conquest. All that she has subdued by the 
sword, of which she held the possession, and over 
which she exercised jurisdiction at the time of her 
annexation, and nothing more, was rightfully a 
part of Texas. c 
The country between the Nueces and the lower 
Rio Grande spreads over about one degree and a 
half in width. Between these two streams, and 
east of the river Sal Colorado, there is a large salt 
lake and an extensive desert. Texans, and people 
adhering to Texas, had settled between the Nueces 
and the desert, and over a part of this section she 
had extended her political organization. She 
might be said to have subverted the Mexican 
power between the Nueces and the desert, by the 
extension of her settlements and laws into it; and, 
therefore, it might be plausibly contended that this 
territory became a part of Texas. Although the 
question might be well made, whether it was rigih¢- 


Sully a part of Texas, I will rather concede than 


make it. But, in the country between this desert 
and the Rio Grande, Texas never had any settle- 
ments or maintained any authority. She, within 
the last three or four years, sent out two military 
expeditions, one against Bexar, the other against 
Mier; but both signally failed, and a large part of 


the troops engaged in them were captured by the 


Mexicans. All the country between this desert 
and the Rio Grande, the Mexicans have possessed 
by their people, and have ever maintained their 
In it they have the towns of 
Laredo, Dolores, Santiago, and considerable set- 
tlements and population. ‘These people are Mex- 
icans, and have known no other laws but those ot 
Mexico; and her authorities held undisputed and 
peaceable sway until they were overthrown by th 
invasion of General Taylor. That the boundary 
of ‘Texas can be expanded over this section of 
country cannot be maintained by any principle of 
public law or justice, by the usages of civilized 
nations, or by common sense. We were at peace 
with Mexico, and yet it was into this portion of her 
territory that Mr. Polk, by his own mere will, ordered 
an American army to march, foreibly to subvert 


_ the jurisdiction of Mexico, and to erect upon its 


overthrow that of the United States. In the exe- 
cution of his orders, General Taylor formed his 
camp on the bay of Corpus Christi, at the mouth 
of the Nueces, in August of last year. He ocev- 
pied that position until the 1ith of March last, a 
period of about seven months, in which, by his 
own reports, he was never molested by the Mex- 
icans. The reasons, no doubt, were, because he 
was on the side of the desert where they had no 
people, and made no attempts to enforce their 
laws; and because of the great distance of his camp 
from their settlements, being about one bundred 
and fifty miles from both Matamoros and Laredo. 
I freely admit the obligation of our Government to 
protect Texas from any attack of Mexico, and to 
repel any incursions which Mexican forces might 
make upon her. No candid man will deny that 
the position of General Taylor was sufficient for 
those ends; and if he had remained in it, there 1s 


| no reason to belive that the Mexicans would have 


disturbed him to this day. But whether that po- 
sition was or was not sufficiently commanding to 
»rotect Texas, in the event of Mexican hostilities, 
it did not authorize the President to invade Mex- 
ico with an army; not even if Mexico had com- 
menced them, much less whilst she preserved peace 
on her part. Such invasion, in either state of the 
case, is not defence, but aggressive war; and this 
ower the Constitution, in no case whatever, vests 
in the President, but solely and exclusively in the 
Representatives of the States and of the people in 
Congress assembled. When our territory is actu- 
ally invaded, I have conceded what all men know, 
that the Constitution and the laws authorize him, 
and make it his duty, to repel it with the military 
the country. His power stops 
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there, and he can undertake no offensive operations 
whatever without the authority of Congress, This 
jimitation upon the President is one of the consti- 
tutional bulwarks of popular liberty ; when it is 
overthrown, the fall of the citadel is inevitable, and 
despotism rises upon its ruins. 

If the country up to the Rio Grande was a part 
of Texas, and it was proper and lawful for the 
President, of his own authority, to take posses- 
sion of it, and expel the Government of Mexico, | 
why did net Mr, Polk at once boldly assume and 
execute that position by ordering General Taylor 
to oceupy the left bank of that river when he was 
first sent upon this service ? That, no doubt, was 
the ulterior purpose with the Administration, but 
it desired the gallant General to share with it the 
responsibility. In the order from the War De- 
partment, dated the 16th of October last, will be 
found these passages: 

< You will appreach as near the western boundary of Texas 
(the Rio Grande) as circumstances will permit, having re- 
ference to reasonable security,” &ce.  “ Ought your present 
position to be ehanged?) The forces which are. or soon shall 
be, assembled under your command be kept together or di- 
vided? And, if divided, what positions are to be taken, and 
flow are they to be divided? These are questions which 
must in a measure be left to your judgment,” &e. 

The General would not act upon this hint. The 
move was a very grave one, and its direction be- 
longed properly to the political Government of the 
country. In the next order to General Taylor 
from the War Department, the Secretary says: 

“Tam directed by the President to instruct you to ad- 
vance and occupy, With the troops under your command, 
positions On OF near the east bank of the Rio del Norte, as 
soon as it can be conveniently done with reference to the | 
season and the routes by which your movements must be 
made.”? 

This deed of usurpation of the powers of Con- 
gress, of violation of the Constitution, of war upon 
a nation with which we were at peace, is done. 
The General in command would not share it, and 
it took time and frequent contemplation of it to 
nerve its authors to its enactment. Congress was 
at the time of this last order, and has been ever 
since, in session. Why did not Mr. Polk send a 
message to the two Houses, setting forth the facts 
of the case, and recommending a declaration of 
war in form, or the occupation of the Mexican | 
territory between the desert and the Rio Grande 
with an American army? which would be war in 
fact. But this course would not answer the pur- 
poses of Mr. Polk. He well knew that, though 
he had a large majority of friends in both Houses, 
and though it might sanction the occupation of 
Corpus Christi, and of the country between the 
Nueces and the desert, Congress never would au- 
thorize him to make war upon the unquestionable 
territory of Mexico,between the Rio Grandeand the | 
desert, and there subjugate and expel her authority. 

But the inquiry is not, whether Congress would 
have made this war. Not, whether Mexico has 
done us enough of wrong to have justified Congress 
in making war upon her. The question is one of 
far graver and more enduring importance, and | 
fraught ultimately with greatly more of mischief | 
than this little war with Mexico. It involves the 
usurpation, by the President, of one of the highest 
and most dangerous of all sovereign political pow- 
ers, Which our forefathers with jealous care with- 
held from him, and vested in the Representatives 
of the States and the people; and this, whilst these 
Representatives were in session in his presence. 
It is an act so flagitious, and of such evil example, 
that an independent Congress, faithful to its high 
trust, and resolved to maintain the constitutional 
partition of the great powers of government, would 
impeach its author. Every American freeman who 
will break away from the thrall of party, and who 
will speak the sentiment of his own soul, will con- 
demn it. What an instructive lesson does Mexico 
herself afford us in this matter! For many long 
years she has known nothing but convulsions and 
desolation. Her President overthrew her consti- 
tution and trampled upon her laws; and the bloody 
and still continuing conflicts of her successive Pres- 
idents, and chiefs who have struck for the Presi- 
dency, have upheaved the whole fabric of her 
social organization. Had her Congress and her 

people possessed the virtue and the courage to have 
preserved her constitution and her laws, and to have 
enforced their due execuition, what an amount of | 
ae blood, and misery, would have been || 
averted from that unhappy country! Things with | 


. 


| ‘them. 


The Mexican War—Mr. Garrett Davis. 
us have the same tendency, but necessarily a 
slower progress. The Presidency, always backed 
by a powerful party, threatens to absorb all the 
powers of the Government, and to break down 
every check upon it. The Executive Govern- 
ment is, in every age and country, the great foe to 
popular liberty; and though its advance here seems 
to many inconsiderable, yea, imperceptible, yet, if 
we will compare the present with the era of forty 
years ago, the most careless will be struck with its 
great and alarming strides. Its advance in the Uni- 
ted States has been much more rapid than in many 


‘republics which have fallen under its blows, and 


where it has planted its iron heel upon the necks of 
the people. If we escape its ee the American 
people must awake from their lethargy, and learn 
and practise the lesson, that eternal vigilance upon 
the Presidency, whoever may fill it, is the price of 
freedom. The rise of most usurpers and despotisms 
is slow,and step by step. Open and bold operations 
would alarm and shock the public mind, and unite 
all against measures and acts which all would per- 
ceive to threaten the overthrow of the liberties of 
the people. Ambition, to be successful, must 
cloak its designs, and take advantage of the pre- 
texts of putting down domestic violence, of repel- 
ling foreign invasion, of protecting the national ter- 
ritory and vindicating its authority within it, of 
prosecuting a foreign war. Such occasions are 
seized upon by those who would rise upon their 
country’s ruin, to excuse, and often to justify, the 
disregard of constitution and law by the irregular 
exercise of power. Each instance becomes a pre- 
cedent to justify a future encroachment, and the 
people are always lulled by the ery, that the exist- 
Ing exigence requires it. In many republics which 
have preceded us it did, and in our own it would, 
require a succession of such usurpers, and a very 
long series of such precedents, to subvert our in- 
Stitutions. But when such an order of things com- 
mences, it generally progresses with slow or accel- 
erated speed to its final consummation; and one of 
the most difficult of all works is to arouse the peo- 
ple to a clear and just view of the impending dan- 
ger. Those who warn them are too apt, like Cas- 
sandra, to go unheeded. But still, the highest 
public virtue, the greatest manifestation of courage, 
the purest exhibition of patriotism, is to continue 
Without ceasing to thunder the warning into the 
ears of our countrymen. 

Mr. Polk did and now desires a re-election. He 
thinks he can eflect that by making war upon 


| weak and distracted Mexico, and winning eclat and 
glory for his Administration by the sure success of 


his country’s arms over so unequal a foe. But 
Mexico continues peaceful, and will not herself 
make war upon the United States, even by assail- 
ing General Taylor’s position at Corpus Christi, 
which no doubt Mr. Polk hoped and expected, 
War, then, could be properly made only by Con- 
gress; but it would reject such a proposition, and 
thus his designs would be balked. At length, im- 
pelled by his sinister ambition, he decides to make 
war on his own authority, to charge this upon 


Mexico, if she should offer any resistance to his acts | 


of aggression, and under this cover to procure the 


| adoption of his war by Congress. 


Mr. Chairman, | have said that if General Tay- 
lor had remained at Corpus Christi, he, in all prob- 
ability, would not have been disturbed by the 
Mexicans. After he had been posted there for 
twenty-five days, in his despatch to the Depart- 
ment, dated August 20, 1845, he says: ‘* Caravans 
‘ of traders arrive occasionally from the Rio Grande, 
‘but bring no news of importance. They repre- 
‘sent that there are no regular troops on that river, 
‘except at Matamoros, and do not seem to be 
‘ aware of any preparations for a demonstration on 
‘this bank of the river.”’ In his letter of August 
30th, the General informs the Department: ‘* We 
‘ have no news from the Rio Grande. 
‘are brought in from that quarter, but, with the 
‘means of accurate information which we now 
‘ possess, I do not deem it necessary to repeat 
*» In the commencement of his despatch, 
dated September 6th, he says: ‘I have the honor to 
‘ report that a confidential agent, despatched some 
‘days since to Matamoros, has reiurned, and re- 
‘ ports that no extraordinary preparations are going 
‘ forward there; that the garrison does not seem to 
‘have been increased, and that our consul is of 


Idle stories | 


‘ opinion there will be no declaration of war.” In ° 
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his despatch dated September 14th, he says: ** We 
‘have no news of interest from the frontier. Arista, 
‘atthe fast accounts, was at Mier, without any 
force; nor is there as yet any concentration of 
troops on the river. A report reached San An- 
tonto, a few days since, that preparations were 
making to receive troops at Laredo, This Teon- 
sider very doubtful; but if troops arrive there, I 
shall expect to reecive early information of the 
‘fact from San Antonio.” On the 11th of October, 
the General says to the Department: “ Recent ar 

‘rivals from the Rio Grande bring no news or 


‘ 


‘ 


. 


‘ 


i information of a different aspect from that which 


‘TL reported in my last. The views expressed in 
‘previous communications relative to the pacific 
disposition of the border people on both sides of 
the river, are continually confirmed.’’ In another 
despatch of January 7th, 1846, he gives informa- 
tion that “a recent scout of volunteers from San 
‘Antonio struck the river near Presidio, Rio 
‘Grande, and the commander reports everything 
‘ quiet in that quarter,” All these despatches ure 
dated at Corpus Christi, where General ‘Taylor's 

he whole period. ‘The 


‘ 


‘ 


army remained during the 
character of the news did not suit Mr. Polk; it 
was of too pacific a character, and plainly demon- 
strated that the Mexicans did net intend to eom- 
mence hostilities. But war was necessary to the 
ends of Mr. Polk; he was determined to have it, 
and on the 13th of January he despatched an order 
to General Taylor to make a forward move with 
his foree to the Rio Grande. In execution of this 
order, General Taylor took up the line of march. 
He had passed the desert, and was approaching 
the Little Colorado, and from his headquarters, 
6119 miles from Corpus Christi,’? he sent a de- 
spatch to the Department, dated 18th March, in 
which he says: * Within the last two days our 


i advance has met with small armed parties of 
‘Mexicans, who seemed disposed to avoid us. 


| * tion of our advance.” 


‘They were, doubtless, thrown out to get informa- 
The American army was 


| then in undoubted Mexican territory, approaching 
| their settlements, and about to make an actual con- 


flict with their laws and authorities. It was then 
that General Taylor encountered the first germ of 
a hostile disposition on their part. In his next 


despatch, of March 21, he says: 


“The Arroyo Colorado is a salt river, or rather lagoon, 


| nearly one hundred yards broad, and so deep as barely to be 


| with a small foree. 


fordable. It would have formed a serious obstruction to our 
march had the enemy chosen to occupy its right bank, even 
On the 19th the advanced corps en 


| camped within three miles of the ford, and a reconnoissance 


was pushed forward to the river. A party of irregular cav- 
alry (rancheros) was discovered on the opposite bank, but 
threw no obstacle in the way of examining the ford, They, 
however, signified to the officer charged with the reconnois 

sance that it would be considered an act of hostility if we 
attempted to pass the river, and that we should in that case 
be trented as enemies. Under these circumstances, not 
knowing the amount of force that might be on the other 
bank, | deemed it prudent to make dispositions to pass the 
river under fire, for which please see my * Orders,’ No, 33. 
Atan early hour on the 20th the cavalry and first brigade of 
infantry were in position at the ford, the batteries of field 
artillery being so placed as to sweep the opposite bank. 
While these dispositions were in progress, the party that had 
shown themselves the day before again made their appear 

ance. T sent Captain Mansfield to communicate with the 
officer in command, who said he had positive orders to fire 
upon us if we attempted to cross the river. Another party 
then made its appearance, and passed the river to commu 

nicate with me. One of them (who was represented as the 
Adjutant General of the Mexican troops) repeated substan 

tially what had been sent before, viz: that they had peremp 

tory orders to fire upon us, and that it would be a declaration 
of war if we passed the river. He placed in my hands, at 
the same time, a proclamation of General Mejia, issued at 
Matamoros a day or two previous, which [ enclose. [ in- 
formed the officer that I should immediately cross the river, 


| and if any of his party showed themselves on the other bank 


| fire of our artillery.’? 
| and executed in the order prescribed. 


after the passage was commenced, they would receive the 
“ The crossing was then commenerd, 
Not ashot was fired; 


| and a reconnoissance of cavalry sent immediately forward, 


discovered the party which had oceupied the bank retreat- 
ing in the direction of Matamoros.” Ihave thought proper 
to make a detailed report of this operation, as being the first 
occasion in which the Mexicans have shown thetmselves in 
an attitude decidedly hostile.” “ From the best information 
I am able to obtain, the enemy is not in force on this side of 
the Rio Grande. A few rancheros are still on the route 
hence to Matamoros.”’ 2 

General Taylor reached Point Isabel, cout: 
eight miles from Matamoros, on the 23d of March, 
and, in his despatch, dated the 25th, he says: 

«“ While on my way hither, our column was approached 
by a party on its rght flank, bearing a white flag. [It proved 
to be a civil deputation from Matamoros, desiring an inter- 
view with me. TLinformed them that I would hab) at the 
first suitable place on the road, and afford them the desired 
interview with me. It was, however, found necessary, from 
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the want of water, to continue the route to this place. The 
deputation halted while yet some miles from Point Leabel 
declining to come further, and sent me a formal protest of 
the Prefect of the northera district of Tamaulipas against 
our occupation of the country, which T enclose herewith. 
At tiie moment it was discovered that the buildings at Point 
Ixabel were in flames. I then informed the bearer of the 
protest that T would answer it When opposite Matamoros, 
and dismissed the deputation.” 


After this review, who ean doubt that it was the 
settled purpose of Mr. Polk to have a war with 
Mexico; that he « Spe ected, and desired it, during 
the oceupation of Corpua Christi by the American 
army; that he ordered that army forward to the 


Rio Grande, in arr sive War upon the territory, 
Pp ople, and authorities of Mexico, the more cer- 
tainly to provoke it?) This he has done in disre- 


gard of the Constitution, in us irpation of the os r 
of Congress, and whilstit was in session. Ele ask 

id ratify it, and at the 

fh) ies to carry on the war. 

The war is unconstit onally heeun. Until: wowed 

by Congr ¥, itisinformal. James K. Polk made 

it But, however irrecular, it is necessarily the 
war of our country, 

It must 


heartily and vigorously proses 


ed (‘oneress to sanction 


fame time to vote 


d her army and her citizens 
are in peril. he entered upon at onee, and 
uted until the honor 
ind peace is made, If 


ot the country is retrieve d, 
although I 


this war had been made by Conere 
should not, under existine , have 
voted for it, still T would have submitted to the 


cle mion of the any ropriate powet 


circumstances 


sand would have 
or the sufficiency 
of the causes which induced its declaration. Tam 
willing 
the supple swhich the Pres 


made no inquiry as to its justices 


so far to adopt it as to prosecute it with all 
ident will ask, and in 
il the forms of civilized wartare. But, whilst 
doing this, I] would hold up its author, James K. 
Polk, before the country, and denounce his abuse 
and usurpation of power. tut he is to es ‘ape by 
a bill, which both asks uppilies and screens him, 
by declaring, against all truth, that this war was 
begun by Mexico. That bill was framed in the 
sime spirit in which this war was made by Mr. 
Polk, and it Was inte nde d to pl we those Ww ho con- 
demned the war and its author in the predicament 
of justifving him, by fixing a false hood upon Mex- 
ico, or of seeming to withhold the necessary sue- 
cor to our bele That bill propose d 
eyvond the current ser- 
vice, of ten millions of money and fifty thousand 
men, for which there was no immediate pressing 
need. it was, in fact, a declaration of war, and 
gave the United States the position of a belli verent; 


iruered army. 
the extraordinary supplies, } 


and thus changed their erie not only towards 
Mexico, but the v vlhole world, But its worst fea- 
ture was, that it tarnished an act of Congress by 
falsehood, and covertly sanctioned by James K. 
Polk the usurpation of the war-making power. It 
was, beyond question, the most important meas- 
ure upon which TL was ever called upon to vote. 
When the historian of the country records this 
passage, he will learn with amazement that the 
majority of the Hlouse of Representatives hurried 
this measure through in a few hours, and would 
not alloweone word to be said in opposition to it. 
He may in sorrow come to the conclusion that its 
friends knew it to be a measure so foul, that it 
could not bear scrutiny. fe might well record it 
as one of the most atrocious instances of levislative 
tyranny on record, Freedom of debate is guaran- 
tied by the Constitution. It is of the spirit of our 
institutions, and necessary to their preservation; 
and yet it is so systematically and successfully 
attacked in this hall, as that nothing but a misera- 
ble remnant ts left to the minority. That minority 
asks nothing but a reasonable time to debate all 
measures: this is their right, the right of their con- 
stituents, the right of the American people. I call 
upon them to demand it, to have it, of the haughty 
majority. Resist this grievous oppression in all 
the forms known to the Constitution, and in all the 
modes of doing business. If, to secure the free- 
dom of debate, which is the essence of popular lib- 
erty, it becomes necessary to waste ourselves, or 
even to perish in protracted struggles on this floor, 
we cannot be martyrs in a more glorious cause. 
Such, Mr. Chairman, is the measure to which 
men in this hall have opposed their voice and their 
votes. ‘They were for all necessary supplies—all 
which might be asked; but they were opposed to 
mix them up with a justification of Mr. Polk. 
They felt it as high and nec essary a duty to con. 
demn him as to grant_supplies. All Representa. 
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tives whooccupy this position have been denounced 
hy adherents of the President, as t iking part against 
their own country, and the side of itsenemy. They 
are better and truer friends of their country, its lib- 
erties and Constitution, than their traducers. All 
usurpers, from the Pisistrati and Cesars down to 
the Cromwells, the Bonapartes, and the James K. 
Polks, have had their tools and their myrmidons, 
that are used to beset the good and the wise, who 
may rise in opposition, 

I give no such classification to the many who 
sustain Mr. Polk in his course on this oceasion. 
But for those who condemn me and the other in- 
dependent men with whom [act on this interest- 
ing subject, in low demagogical strains, I want 
words to express my scorn and contempt. Ido 
not doubt the patriotism of the Democracy gener- 
ally in this matter. [ only express an opinion 
that they are prompted hy the excess of party zeal 
to sustain in their President what the ‘y would 
promptly condemn as enormous abuse of power 
y one of different polities, I do not mt- 
mate that they alone are controlled by such a 
motive; we all act from it; and I freely admit that 
I do, and no doubt too often. T, however assume 
this position with perfect confidence, that if the 

sident had brought two wars instead of one 
npon the country, and both with Powers of equal 
treneth, and one was intrusted to the Whigs and 
the other to the Democrats, | would stake my life 
that the Whigs would bring theirs to an equally 
speedy and glorious close. 

I deplore the existence of this war, because ] 
have thoucht it altogether unnecessary We were 
quietly and peaceab ly in possession of all Texas, 
even to the utmost verge of her territory and popu- 
lation, and Mexico had eiven no evidence that she 
would disturb Texas or any part of the United 
States. When she did become the assailant, it 
wonld be time enough to meet her. Lapproved of 
the mission of pedce which Mr. Polk sent to Mex- 
ico, and ardently desired that it might have the 
I revretted when Mexico 


if done b 


most complete success, 
] 


refused to receive our ambassador; but we have no | 


right to insist that a nation shall maintain diplo- 
matic relations with our Government—her refusal 
is no cause of war by Congress, and much less by 
the President. Mexico,too,was in a state of great 
internal comuiiction. of a passing revolution, and 
she sivnified her willingness to receive from our 
Government a commissioner to settle all questions 
of boundary: but this overture was rejected, [ 
think it should have been accepted. We had an- 
nexed to our Union Texas, one of her revolted 
provinees, which Mexico still claimed to belong to 
her, when there was a suspended war between 
them, which it was competent for either party at 
anv time toresume. She declared beforehand that 
if Texas was annexed she would regard it as an 
actof war on the part of the United States. When 
annexation took place, it was the privilege of Mex- 
ico to consider her relations with the United States 
as pacific or warlike, at her pleasure. She chose 
the former, although she withdrew her Minister 
from our Government, and suspended diplomatic 
relations. Yet she made no war upon Texas or 
the United States, and both Powers have repeated- 
ly recognised the existence of peace. Under the 
circumstances—Mexico, weak, distracted, con- 
vulsed, torn by internal factions almost to a state 
of social disorganization, and smarting under the 
recollection of the annexation of Texas—it became 
a great and magnanimous Power like the United 
States to bear and forbear with her, to make con- 
cessions to her that would not have been thought 
of towards a Power our equi al. We should have 
sent to her a special mission of peace to adjust 
boundary, whie +h was the creat matter between us. 
But, instead of this line of policy, the President 
himself rolls upon her the tide of war! Who says 

it is not war? If, before the settlement of the 
northeastern boundary question, England had per- 
formed exactly pari allel acts of aggression upon 
that disputed territory, or were she now to enact 
against the United States in Oregon just such war 
as our President has against Mexico on the Rio 
Grande, every voice in the United States would 
pronounce it war, flagrante bello. There were sev- 
eral collisions, and an actual conflict of authorities 
between Maine and New Brunswick; yet President 
Van Buren never presumed to march, of his own 


‘ authority, the American armies into the disputed |! 


| battle. 
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territory, but whinienl the whole ini t to Con- 
gress as the Constitution requires. The lesser 
wrong and danger to the American people are the 
injuries which they have received from Mexic 0; 
and this war, of itself the greater wrong and dan. 
ver, is that which proceeds from James K. Polk, 
who has of his own mere will and authority, dared 
to make war. If it be acquiesced in by Congress 
and the people without question, and be s speedily 
= honorably terminated, which latter I onde ntly 
hope for, it will be but the precursor of another 
presidential war in about twelve months with 
England. Oreron will then furnish a fitter ocea- 
s.on to Mr. Polk, for a war with that Power, than 
Texas has afforded him to attack Mexico. They 
who would avoid that tremendous war, or have 
the power to make it repose with its constitutional 
depository, Congress, must now curb our ambitious 
and usurping President. I thank Heaven that we 
have the strength and resources to dispose of this 
war without any great sacrifice or ni itional distress, 
and, at the same time, to hold him to a proper 
countability, whilst public sentiment burns indie 
nantly for the recent outrage. No time so fit fora 
rreat delinquent. His friends are doing every- 
thing to stifle inquiry and to silence rebuke; but if 
such acts are io be quietly submitted to by Con- 
gress and the people, then the spirit of libe rty is 
fled from us ae ver. The forms of our institu- 
tions may remain, but their administration js 
nothing but unmeaning mummery. Rome retain- 
ed her Senate, her tribunes, and all the formal 
organization of her ancient liberty, when Tiberius 
Cesar was enthroned on the rock of Caprew,a 
solitary, gloomy, and bloody tyrant, whose will 
and voice daily spoke law to imperial Rome in 
characters of blood. He, too, had his Sejanus and 
other minions, who strove to keep the Senate in 
awe, to hush the murmurs of the people, and to 
keep the spirit of Rome bowed down by moral 
decrad: ition and iron depotism. Now and alw ays 
is the time to guard us and our system against any 
approximation to such a destiny. ‘ 
But, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Polk would make this 
war. Ele had as much right to make it one time 
as another; why then not make it last fall, that we 
might have brought it to a close during the winter’s 
campaign? General Taylor says the country is 
sickly like Florida; the army must then go into 
quarters in summer, an dfight its battles in winter, 
This war is to be carried on by troops mainly from 
the southwestern States, and my State will have to 
furnish her quota, She will do it. We will cive 
our sons or ourselves freely to our country in this 
war. We have no dread of Mexican guns. We 
are ready to fall in the service of our country 
either by battle or disease. On the ensareuined 
plain, stirred by the appearance of an enemy in 
full panoply, and all the pomp and glorious cir- 
cumstance of war,’’ with a chance both for hon- 
orable survivorship and heroic death, we would 
have powerful aids to sustain us in the perils of 
But we have no taste for a summer cam- 
paign in a country defended, not by its soldiery so 
much as by its malaria and fevers, beneath which 
ten perish where one falls by the sword. But the 
American people are ready to do their duty to 
their country at all umes, at all places, and at all 
seasons. As this war is upon us, strike vigorously. 
Let it be quick, sharp, and hot, that peace may the 
sooner come. I have no fears as to results, either 
final or in detail; the nation has none. I hi ive no 
apprehensions for the gallant ‘Taylor and his litile 
army, besieged as they are said to be. He will 
beat off any force that may assail his camp, and if 
the Mexicans will quit their bushes and give him 
a fairand open fight, he will thrash them gloriously. 
Conduct operations as they may, he will maintain 


his position until he receives ample reinforcements. 
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On the Bill to reduce the Duties on Imports, and 
for other purposes— 

Mr. NORRIS said, he should not follow the 

example of the gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. 
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Gentrr,] who addressed the committee in the 
morning, by discussing, at length, the proceedings 
of the Baltimore Convention. Nor would he, like 
that gentleman, commence his remarks by advising 
the committee that the important question under 
consideration ought not to be made a political one, 
and then turn short upon his heel and discharge a 
violent and bitter philipie against that conven- 
tion, the President of the United States, and the 
Secretary of State. Nor, on the other hand, would 
he enter into an argument, as he properly might, 
anv farther than they were connected with the 
tariff, in vindication of either of the objects of the 
honorable member’s attack. 

As a friend of the Administration, he felt no 
small degree of gratification, that the discussion of 
the quesuon now before the committee had afforded 
centemen of the opposition another opportunity 
of throwing off from their overcharged stomachs 
a large portion of the rancorous matter which 
had been accumulating there since the Presiden- 
tial election. The emission of bile, when of a 
malignant character, generally had a_ healthful 
and purifying influence upon the system sur- 
charged with it. While it afforded to the unhappy 
sufferer at least a temporary relief, it affected no 
one besides. He was quite sure such would be 
the result in the present instance. 

As to the acts of the Baltimore Convention upon 
the question of the tariff, they had no influence 
upon his mind, nor should he regard them, any 
farther than they accorded with his own views, or 
had been sancuoned by his constituents and the 
country. 

That convention assembled and nominated Mr. 
Polk for President. It adopted resolutions indica- 
tive of the political views of its members, among 
which was the very important one touching a modi- 
fication of the tariff. Those resolutions formed the 
political platform on which the candidates of that 
convention stood before the country. ‘The issue 
had been fairly made up. ‘The discussion on both 
sides had been able and spirited; and the result 
had shown a triumphant vote in favor of the nomi- 
nees pledged to stand upon that platform. ‘The 
question, whether the tariff of 1842 should be 
modified or not, had been, in his (Mr. N.’s) part 
of the country, made one of the most prominent. 
Hecould safely say that it had been more discussed 
during the canvass than all others. It had, also, 
been made a great and leading question throughout 
the whole country. The question, then, whether 
that law should stand approved or condemned, had, 
so far as the voice of the people was concerned, 
been decided in that contest. The decision had 
been emphatic, the measure stood condemned, and 
a modification of it decreed by that tribunal to 
which the final decision of all such questions ulti- 
mately belonged. 

However it might be with the gentleman from 
Tennessee, he (Mr. N.) attached much import- 
ance to that expression of the public will. For 
one, he cond in the competency of the people 
of this country for self-government; that they 
were fully competent to understand their own in- 


terests, and to judge correctly in relation to them. | 


He believed further, that the people had an unques- 
tionable right to instruct their public agents, and to 
hold them responsible to obey, or to resign the 
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trast, that others might be chosen who would rep- | 


resent the public sentiment. That was the only 
doctrine by which the popular will could be fully 
felt in legislative acts. 
ter and servant, principal and agent—a doctrine 
inseparable to the existence of free representative 
government. The representative, who arrogated 


to himself so much infallibility, or self-importance, | 
as to assume the position that his arm was not to | 
be palsied by the will of his constituents; who | 


would turn upon them, as soon as elected, and bid 
defiance to their will unless it coincided with what 
he might be pleased to say were his own convic- 
tions, would, in some few instances, it was true, 


be found ready to tyrannize over the expressed | 


wishes of the people by the exercise of a despot- 


ism of opinion merely, but in most instances, as || 
history proved, he would be found ready to chaffer | 
and raffle with political blacklegs of every cast and | 


hue, for power and place. 
He was aware that the honorable member from 
ennessee might admit all that, 


force,as, indeed, he had done, by the plea of fraud. 


and yet avoid its | 


It was the doctrine of mas- | 
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That gentleman had told the committee that the | 


people of Pennsylvania and New York had been 
deceived—grossly, corruptly deceived—as to Mr. 
Polk’s real views upon the subject of the tariff, 
during the Presidential canvass, by means the most 
foul, corrupt, and detestable. And with an air of 
apparent exultation and triumph, he had asked, 
who was the guilty man? Who was it that had per- 
petrated that detestable, that abominable fraud ? 
Had the gentleman established his charge of fraud? 
Had he shown who the guilty party was? He 
{[Mr. G.] had said that he spoke without prepara- 
tion, and should bring forward no proof to sustain 
what he might say. Why not? If he had it, why 
not produce it?) Why not fasten upon the Prest- 
dent and Mr. Buchanan the detestable stiema of 
corruptly deceiving and cheating the people in re- 
gard to the real views of the former upon the ques- 
tion of protection? Did the gentleman’s respect 
for the Administration, or his personal regard for 
those distinguished individuals, restrain him? If 
so, why had the charge been made ? 

jut he (Mr. N.) would ask, had not the gen- 
tleman brought forward the very same proof, and 


all the proof that had been adduced a hundred | 


times by Whig orators to sustain the same charge? 
Surely such was the fact. It was all the proof that 
Whig ingenuity had ever been able to trump up. 
The charge was deception—corrupt, detestable, 
damnable deception. The proof was, that Mr. 
Polk, while a candidate for the Presidency, had 
written a letter to John K. Kane, of Philadelphia, 
giving an exposition of his views upon the ques- 
tion of protection in connexion with the tariff. He 
would here give that letter, which had, during the 
debate, been made the subject of such unsparing 
and bitter denunciation in connexion with what 
gentlemen said were the President’s true senti- 
ments and the provisions of the bill under consid- 
eration: 
“ CoLuMBIA, TENNESSEE, June 19, 1844, 

“Dear str: I have received recently several letters in 
reference to my opinions on the subject of the tariff, and, 
among others, yours of the 30th ultimo. Mv opinions on 
this subject have been often given to the public. They are 
to be found in my public acts, and in the public discussions 
in which I have participated. 

“Tam in favor ofa tariff for revenne, such an one as will 
vield a sufficient amount to the treasury to defray the ex- 
penses of the Government, economically administered. In 
adjusting the details of a revenue tariff, L have heretofore 
sanctioned such moderate discriminating duties as would 
produce the amount of revenue needed, and at the same 
time afford reasonable incidental protection to our home 
industry. I am opposed to a tariff for protection merely, and 
not for revenue. 

* Acting upon these general principles, it is well known 
that [ gave my support to the poliey of General Jackson's 
Administration on this subject. T voted against the tariff 
act of 1828. 
modifications of some of the objectionable provisions of the 
act of 1828. As a member of the Committee of Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives, T gave my assent 
to a bill reported by that committee in) December, 1859, 
making further modifications of the act of 1°28, and making 
also discriminations in the imposition of the duties which 
it proposed. That bill did not pass, but was superseded by 
the bill commonly called the Compromise bill, for which I 
voted. 

“In my judgment, it is the duty of Government to extend, 
| ws far as it may be practicable to do so by its revenue laws, 
and all other means within its power, fir and just protec 
tion to all the great interests of the whole Union, embracing 
agriculture, manufactures, the mechanic arts, commerce, 
and navigation T heartily approve the resolutions upon 
this subject, passed by the Democratic National Convention 
| Jately assembled at Baltimore. 

“ T am, with great respect, dear sir, vour obedient servant, 
“JAMES K. POLK. 
“< Joun K. Kane, Esq., Philadelphia.” 


The gentleman from Tennessee had charged that 
| that letter had been procured by contrivance, for 
the purpose of deception, and that the contrivance 
had succeeded through the agency of Mr. Bucha- 
nan. Now, it was enough for him to say, there 
was not a particle of proof to sustain such a charge. 
He believed none existed. But the gentleman 
would have it inferred that the doctrines set forth 
in that letter were antagonist to the President’s real 


T voted for the act of 182, which contained | 


| opinions, and the provisions of the bill, as an Ad-— 


ministration measure. Upon such groundless 

inference, assumed contrary to fact, and without 
| proof, rested the charge of fraud, which the gentle- 
man had denounced with such high-wrought epi- 
thets. What proof had he adduced to show that 
the President’s views, as set forth in his messages, 
or elsewhere expressed, or that a solitary provi- 
sion of the bill now proposed, were in conflict with 


the contents of that letter? What particular in- | 
' consistency had the gentleman discovered? Had | 
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he pointed out to the committee a solitary one ? 
Notone. Did the gentleman fear to enter upon e 
detailed investigation? It was enough to say he 
had not done it. ‘To what, then, did such furious 
anathemas and wholesale denunciation amount? 
High-wrought, eloquent declamation, truly—but 
words—mere words—nothing more. 

But he (Mr. N.) would here ask—he would sub- 
mit it to the committee and the country—whether 
the discriminations contained in the bill of thirty 
dollars on the hundred in favor of the sugar inter- 
ests of Loutsiana—the tron and coal interests of 
Pennsylvania and Virginia—the wool and woollen 
manufacturing interests of the North—and of twen- 
ty-five dollars on the hundred in favor of the eot- 
ton manufacturing interest, did not come up—fully 
up—to a “reasonable incidental protection” of 
those branches of * our home industry :’’ Were 
not these impositions as high as a “ fair and just 
protection to all the great interests of the whole 
Union, embracing agriculture, manufactures, the 
mechanic arts, commerce and navigation,’? would 
warrant? For one, he believed they were. But 
the bill had been stigmatized, by the advocates of 
those interests, as a free-trade bill—a British bill. 
Why such wholesale misrepresentation? Why 
such systematic attempt to prejudice the public 
mind in advance? A free-trade bill! Were een- 
tlemen sincere? The bill contained a seale of duties 
ranging from 5 to 100 per cent., and in which the 
interests about which gentlemen complained that 
that they could not survive such destructive free- 
trade policy—that its operation would extinguish 
the fires of the furnace and the forzce—drive the 
miner, starving and naked, from his employment— 
annihilate the flocks that now bleated upon a thou- 
sand hills—stop the motion of the water-wheel, the 
engine, the loom, and the shuttle, and the hum of 
the spindle in your manufacturing cities and villages 
—<drive the shoemaker from his bench, the artisan 
from his shop, and the blacksmith from his anvil— 
were allowed a bounty, by way of protection, of $25 
to 430 on the hundred on all their productions. 
He repeated, that the protective features of this bill 
came fully up to the doctrines of the Kane letter, 
and, in his opinion, fully up to the standard, if not 
above it, which was just to the other great inter- 
ests of the country. 

He (Mr. N.) denied, then, that the general fea- 
tures of the bill were repugnant to any opinion of 
the President, as avowed at any time, or on any 
occasion. From those who maintamed the con- 
trary, he called for proof other than general denun- 
eration, 

But he would ask, were there not some gentle- 
men here now, who were also here in 1842, when 
the existing tariff! law was enacted—gentlemen, 
too, who were then equally as boisterous and bitter 
in denouncing that measure as they now were the 
proposed bill? Sir, (said Mr. N.,) was not the 
honorable member from Tennessee himself, a 
member of that Congress? Did he not then vote 
against the existing tariff law? Yes, not only did 
that member vote against it himself, but six of his 
Whig colleacues from the State of Tennessee, and 
twenty-six Whigs from other States, voted with 
him. What was then so unpalatable to gentle- 
men—what was then so repugnant to their sense 
of justice and common honesty—what was then 
so unequal and destructive to the great interests of 
the country, that that gentleman, in company with 
thirty-two other good and loyal Whigs, of the very 
first water, in all other respects, bolted outright, 
and put themselves at loggerheads with their own 
party, and with an Administration of their own 
choice, on one of its most important and vital meas- 
ures, had, all at once, for some reason not as yet by 
them avowed, become their own favorite measure? 
Yes, it was now their measure—the Whig measure, 
par excellence—and everybody was denounced as 
a simpleton and a foe to American industry, who 
proposed its modification. Why had such a change 
come over “the spirit of their dream?’? Was it 
because the sceptre of power had passed from Fed- 
eral into other hands, where it was proposed to 
modify that measure? Was it for the purpose of 
manufacturing political capital, by panic speeches, 
and attempting to create a prejudice against the 
Acministration by personal attacks upon the Pres- 
ident and Secretary of State ? 

But the people of Pennsylvania and New York 
had been basely deceived and imposed upon! A 
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rich compliment truly, paid by the gentleman from 
Tennessee, to the intelligence and common sense 
of the people of those States—to taunt them with 
having been duped, cajoled, fooled, and be trayed, 
by misunderstanding the contents of a Jetter writ- 
ten in the plainest and most distinct terms, which 
the merest tyro in the English language was fully 
competent to understand. Surely the people of 
Pennsylvania and New York must feel under last- 
ing obligations to that gentleman for the highly 
complimentary manner in which he had spoken of 
their intelligence and good sense. But the gen- 
tleman, he (Mr. N.) repeated, had offered no proof 
to sustain his charges. His bill of indictment, 
then, should be endorsed, ignoramus, and dismiss- 
ed, 

Mr. N. said he would now turn his attention to 
the question immediately before the committee. 

The subjeet of the tariff, (said Mr. N.,) con- 
sidering all the great interests of the country as 
they now existed, involved a question of no ordi- 
nary importanee and difficulty. Taxation, in 
whatever shape imposed, was a subject of deep 
interest to those subjected to its burdens. He 
maintained that such burdens ina free government, 
instituted and to be sustained by the popular will, 
should be apportioned and imposed, as far as hu- 
man laws could accomplish it, so that every see- 
tion, interest, and class, might feel that no one of 
them was called upon to contribute any greater 
share of the proceeds of its industry or of its cap- 
ital towards the support of government, organized 
and maintained for the common security and pro- 
tection, than was proportionate to its particular 
share of such protection and its ability to pay. 
The Government, in that respect, should act the 
part of a wise parent, who, while he gave equal 
protection to all the members of his family, im- 
posed his burdens according to the ability of each 
to bear them. 

Such a distribution of the burdens of society, as 
far as practicable, corresponded with the idea of 
common justice—was essential to the prosperity 
and permanent existence of popular institutions, 
by promoting contentment, and making all satisfied 
with the justice and parental care of the Govern- 
ment. 

tle would not, however, be understood as con- 


tending that any tariff, or other mode of taxation, , 
could be devised, which, in its practical operations, | 
would bear entirely equal; nor that any one system | 


of taxation which appeared more equitable in the- 
ory than another, would always be more accept- 
able to the people, more conducive to the general 
welfare, or less burdensome in fact. That de- 
pended very much upon the mode of assessment 
and collection, and the condition and importance 
of the interests to be affected by it. 

The practice of the Government, from its foun- 
dation, had been, to collect its principal revenue by 
dutics on imports. Excises had not been imposed 
except in a few instances in the early history of 
the Government, and then speedily abandoned on 
account of their odiousness to the people; nor had 
direct taxation been resorted to except on extraor- 
dinary occasions. 

One important reason for the adoption and con- 
tinuance of the mode of collecting the revenues of 
the Government by duties on imports, undoubtedly 
was, that taxation was more or less odious, and to 
a great extent more or less burdensome and op- 
pressive, according to the mode in which it was 
imposed and collected. The odious as well as 
oppre ssive character of the high tariff acts of [R28 
and 1842, was undoubtedly modified somewhat in 
proportion as their depredations were ‘stealthily 
made upon the pockets of the people in the en- 
hanced price of articles of daily use, and as their 
exactions, though constant, were made little by 
little. 

Who could doubt, (said Mr. N.,) were Congress, 
by a system of direct taxation, to impose annually 
upon the industry of the people of this country the 
amount which was levied upon it by the existing 
tariff law, and paid under the name of price, (ap- 
portioned and imposed upon the different sections, 
interests, and conditions in life, in like sums as that 
law imposed it,) that the middling classes would 
resist its collection, on account of its unequal, un- 
just, and oppressive character?—that the poorer 
classes would resist it, not only for that reason, 
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they would be unable to meet the demands of the 
direct tax gatherer for the gross sum at once? He 
did not believe there would be strength enough in 
the arm of the Government to collect a tax of such 
vast amount, thus apportioned and imposed, for a 
single year, although such an amount might be 
necessary for the wants of Government. But | 
should Congress attempt to collect such an amount 
by direct taxation, for the purpose of appropriating 
at least one-half or two-thirds of it to manufacuring 
establishments, to enable them to carry on their 
business, and divide large profits, which was the 
precise operation, though indirect, of the existing 
tariff law, its collection would be resisted by the 
masses of the people at all hazards. Nor would 
such a result show any want of patriotism on the 
part of the people; on the contrary, it would spring 


from that spirit of resistance to unjust taxation || 


which had ever been a predominant feature of 
American character. 

Although he (Mr. N.) was no opponent to rais- 
ing the revenue by an equitable system of duties 
on imports, nor an advocate for raising it by direct 
taxation, especially in the existing condition of the 
country, yet he had no doubt that direct taxation 
would “have a strong tendency to correct what he 
considered great and alarming evils, in the shape 
of extravagant appropriations and unnecessary ex- | 
penses. Were the revenues of the Government to 
be raised by direct taxation, and paid by the peo- 
ple in dollars directly to the tax-gatherer annually, 
instead of being contributed in small sums, almost 
daily, to the retailer behind the counter, in the 
shape of price upon their clothing, their sugar, 
their salt, their iron, and a hundred other articles 
of consumption, the expenses of the Government 
would be brought back at once to a standard cor- 
responding with its expenditures in the better and 
more economical days of the Republic. A direct 
accountability would be imposed upon Congress, 
the appropriating power, to the people who fur- 
nished the means—an accountability which Con- 
cress would be made to feel and appreciate—an 
accountability that would at once put an end to 
yourextravagant schemes of internal improvement, 
and your numerous other unnecessary appropria- 
tions. Congress would not be found remaining 
here from the first of December till August, dis- 
cussing their constitutional power to enact pro- 
hibitory laws, or their power to appropriate money 
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and exact justice to all classes, and be more con. 
ducive to the permanent prosperity and ultimate 
welfare of the whole country. 

He would now proceed to compare the provis- 
ions of the bill with the existing law. In doine 
that, he should confine himself to an eXamination 
of the operations of each, as bearing upon theso 
leading interests which were highly protected by 
the existing tariff, and the operation of each upon 
the consumer. The first article to which he would 
ask attention was brown sugar. There had been 
imported of this article, during the last fiscal year 
111,957,404 pounds, of the value of $4,556,392, or a 
fraction over four cents a pound. That was muc h 
less than the average annual amount of importa- 
tions of that article since 1833. The duty of two 
and a half cents a pound, equal to 67.73 per cent. 
ad valorem, raised a revenue of $2,798,938, and 
increased the value of the article, in the hands of 
the importer, to $7,354,330, or a small fraction over 
six and a half cents a pound. If to that sum were 
added 30 per cent. for the profits to the importer, 
jobber, and retailer, the gross cost to the consumer 
would be $9,560,229, or a small fraction over eieht 
and a half cents a pound; the import price of the 
article was, therefore, more than doubled to the 
consumer. 

Now, how did the tax of two and a half cents a 


| pound, imposed on raw sugar by the act of 1849, 


to build roads and canals, to excavate and build | 


harbors, and clear out rivers in the several States. 
Notwithstanding these important advantages might 
result from direct taxation, yet, as he had before 
remarked, the practice of the Government had been 
to collect its revenue by duties on imports. The 
business and industry of the country had grown 
up under that system. To change it suddenly 
would be disastrous, not only to interests imme- 
diately encouraged by such a system, but all would 
feel the shock. 

It was not, therefore, the system, equitably ar- 
ranged, of raising the necessary revenue by duties 
on imports, and thereby affording incidental en- 
couragement to certain great interests of the coun- 
try, to which he objected. His opposition to the 
existing law sprung from no such feeling. But he 
objected to it as an act of unjust and partial legis- 
lation, radically wrong; inasmuch as the constitu- 
tional power of taxation had been perverted, by 
designedly conferring bounties upon particular in- 
terests at the expense of others. He would not, 
however, discuss or raise the question of constitu- 
tional power. It was wholly unnecessary. It was 
enough for him to inquire, whether, as a system 
of taxation, the existing law was, in its operation, 
just and honest. He was willing to meet the issue 
in that shape. What, then, was the operation of 
the tariff of 1842? Did it operate equally, fairly, 
honestly, upon the various sections, interests, and 
classes, of the country? If not, what was to be 
the ultimate fruit of such a system? These were 
questions which he intended to examine, in com- 


_ paring the bill now proposed with the existing tariff. 


He was ready to admit that there were some 


provisions of the bill proposed, which, as an indi- , 


| vidual, he would prefer in a different shape; yet, 


as a whole, he believed it would be a great im- 
provement on the existing law; that it would oper- 
ate more justly, more equally, regarding all the 
great and varied interests of the country ; would 


but for the more palpable and stringent one, that |! approximate much nearer to the standard of equal 





affect the sugar-growers on the one hand, and the 
great consuming masses on the other? The sugar 
crop of Louisiana, for 1844-'45, was 204,913 hoes- 
heads, of 1,000 pounds each, making 204,913,000 
pounds. How did the duty affect the price of the 
article, both of foreign and domestic production ? 
That it had raised the price of the imported article 
the amount of the duty imposed, was susceptible 
of the clearest proof. 

To see, then, how far the duty imposed by the 
tariff of 1842 had affected the price of the imports, 
he would take the year 1842, and compare it with 
the years 1843, 1844, and 1845; the former being 
the last year of the Compromise act, the three latter 
being the first three years under the existing tariff: 


Pounds imported. Val. per Ib. 


Produced in L’siana. 
1842. .....173,863,555.....3.7¢ets..... 


- 140,000,000 in 1842-3 


SO e553 71,335,131*....3.5ets......100.000.000 in 1843-4 
ROPE sn xs 186,804,578.....3.8cts...... 204,913,000 in 18445 
1845......111,957,404¢....4  cts......175,000,009 in 1845-6 


Thus it appeared that the price of this article 
had not been reduced in the foreign market by 
reason of the high duty, though the domestic pro- 
duction had largely increased. That the duty, 
and the subsequent profits upon it, entered into 
and constituted a part of the price to the consumer, 
as regarded the imported article, no one in his 
senses would dispute. What effect, then, did the 
duty have upon the domestic production? Surely 
not, as some had contended, to lessen the price, 
but, as certain as water sought and obtained a level, 
the price would be swelled to a corresponding 
amount. That would be verified by recurring to 
the New York prices current. The prices of su- 
gar in that market would be found to be: 

1842. 1843. 1845. 1846. 
New Orleans. .35a41..44a6 .. 53a 73..6a7 
White Havana7ia9 ..8 a9'..10 a10}..9a9! 
3rown «do 43a—..63a73.. Ta 9 ..7a8} 

Thus it would be seen that, in the New York 
market, the price of the New Orleans sugar had 
sprung up from an average of four cents a pound, 
in 1842 to 6} in 1846; and the brown Havana 
from an average price of 45 cents to 7} cents, al- 
though the domestic production had been very 
much increased. 

The price of the domestic as well as the foreign 


| production had been enhanced just about the 


amount of the duty imposed. How did such a 
tax affect the masses—the consumers? From the 
foregoing table it would be seen, that for the year 
1845 the imports amounted to 111,957,404 lbs.; 
and that the home production was 204,913,000 Ibs.; 
making an aggregate of 316,870,404 Ibs. Deduct 
the amount exported ,(11,199,089 Ibs.,) and it would 
leave in the country 305,671,315 lbs. for consump- 
tion. The tax of two and a half cents a pound 
(the increase of price by means of the existing 
tariff) upon that quantity consumed, amounted to 
$7,641,782. Two-thirds of that sum was paid in 
the enhanced price of the domestic sugar, so that 
only about one-third, or $2,547,261 (the tax upon 


¢ Estimated. 
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the amount imported) went into the treasury, while 
the other two-thirds, or $5,094,521, was paid by 
way of protection to the sugar-grower. If 30 per 
cent. were added to the latter sum, for importers, 
jobbers, and retailers’ profits, it would be swelled 
to the sum of $6,622,877. 

He would take his own State for an example, 
with a population of about 300,000. How did it 
aflect them, supposing they consumed their pro- 
portion of the 300,000,000 Ibs. ? ‘Their proportion 
of the consumption would be 4,500,000 lbs., and 
the tax at two and a half cents the pound amount- 
ed to $112,500. Only $37,500 of that amount 
went into the treasury, while $72,000—or if there 
be added the 30 per cent. for profits, $93,600— 


were paid by them for the protection of the sugar- 


crowers of a single State. 
‘The production of molasses was connected with 
that of sugar, and was incident to it, consisting of 
the drainings of the latter. The average produc- 
tion was about one gallon to every twenty pounds 
of sugar. How had the tariff and increased _pro- 
duction in Louisiana affected the price of that arti- 
cle? To show that, he would take the three 
years next preceding the enactment of the existing 
tariff, and compare the cost for those years with 
the cost during the first three years of its opera- 
tion: 

Gallons Imported. Value. Per gallon. 

1840, 19,703,620. .2,910,791. .14.7 ’ 
1841, 19,355,028. . 2,628,519. .13.6 > average 12.9 
1842, 17,834,927.. 1,942,575. .10.6 § 
? 


9 months. 
1843, 11,776,047. .81,134,820.. 


9. 
1844, 22,675,352. . 2,833,753. .12. 
7 


aver. 13.06 


The 200,000,000 lbs. of Louisiana sugar (allow- | 


ing one gallon to every twenty pounds of sugar) 
yielded 10,000,000 gallons of molasses. That, at 
five cents the gallon, (the duty on the imported 
article,) amounted to $500,000. The proportion of 
that sum to the people of his State was $7,500. 
Add to that the profits before the article reached 
the hands of the consumer, and the amount was 
$9,750; to which add the sum paid upon domestic 
sugar, by reason of the duty, and it made the sum 
$103,350 contributed by the little State of New 
Hampshire for the sake of protecting American 


in a single State. 


sented were agriculturists and mechanics, who 


tilled their own fields, and wrought in their own | 


shops; who, while they scorned the idea of shirk- 
ing their just proportion of the public burdens, 
would not willingly be plundered, though accord - 
ing to the forms of law. Your tariff law did not 
grant them letters of marque and reprisal, to make 
recapture, by way of indemnity, of the sugar 
grower, the cotton, the woollen, the iron, and the 
salt manufacturers. 

It was true, (said Mr. N.,) his State had a man- 
ufacturing interest, principally in the hands of a 
few rich capitalists, and most of whom resided out 
of that State. They, by means of high specifics 
and minimums, were enabled to recapture a por- 
tion of what was taken from the people of his State 
by the other favored interests. But the manufac- 
turer there did not return to, nor divide the prize- 
money with, those from whom it had been origi- 
nally seized, but pocketed the wHoLe, for the patri- 
otic object of protecting American industry ! 

So well satisfied were some of the manufacturing 
capitalists of the North at their success in making 
such reprisals, that they openly defended the high 
duties upon these comforts of —onne and mo- 
lasses. 

Hear Mr. Appleton upon the subject. In his 
pamphlet, recently published, page 5, he says: 


“The most important article in the whole tariff, is that of 
brown sugar, which pays a duty of 66 per cent., producing 
four and a half millions of dollars revenue ; to which may 
be added molasses, which adds upwards of another million, 
with a duty between 39 and 40 per cent. These high duties 
6n two of the NECESSARIES OF LIFE, are cheerfully paid by 
the Nortu, for the purpose of affording protection to the great 
southern staple of sugar, withdrawing a great mass of slave 
labor from the overdone production of cotton ; and thus, in 


fact, acting directly for the benefit of the whole slave region 
of the South.” 


Now, who had authorized Mr. Appleton thus to 
speak in behalf of the whole North? Who had 


authorized him to pledge them ‘‘ cheerfully” to sub- || 


| per cent. on all imported wool. 
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mit to such a system for such a purpose? That he 


' (Mr. A.) had spoken the feelings of the manufac- 


turers of Lowell, Manchester, Dover, and some 
other places—nay, of the whole Federal tariff party 
—would not, perhaps, be questioned. But, when he 
assumed thus to speak in behalf of the agricultural 
and mechanic interests, comprising more than nine- 
tenths of the whole of his (Mr. N.’s) State, he not 


only denied his right thus to speak for and pledge 


| and woollen manufactures ? 


them, but also the truth of the declaration. It was 
not true, that they would “ cheerfully’’ submit to 
such a tax for such a purpose. 

How did the provisions of the bill and the ex- 
isting law compare, touching unmanufactured wool 
On the latter, the bill 
proposed a duty of 30 per cent. ad valorem., instead 


_ of 40 per cent. imposed by the existing law. The 


amendment proposed to the bill, and which he had 
no doubt would be agreed to, put a like duty of 30 
The existing law 
imposed a duty of 30 per cent. ad valorem and 
three cents a pound—equal to 38.8 per cent. ad 
valorem—on all wool costing over seven cents a 
pound, and upon all wool costing seven cents and 
under a pound, a duty of 5 per cent. ad valorem 
merely. 

Now, that arrangement of the duty on wool was 
avowedly intended, by the framers of the act of 
1842, to protect the American wool-grower. While 
such avowal sounded well to the ear, was it not 
false in fact? Did it not operate as a cheat? 

The'price of the fine wool was as high in England 
as here, and could not be imported, except in small 
quantities, either at the present rate of duty or at 
a duty of 30 per cent. But how was it with the 


| wool invoiced as costing seven cents and under, 


which was of a mixed quality—mixed for the ex- 


| press purpose of avoiding the higher duty—and a 
| large proportion of which, when sorted and cleans- 


ed, was of a good quality, and came in direct com- 
petition with American wool ? 

To show, beyond the power of cavil, the injuri- 
ous effect of the tariff of 1842 upon the wool-grow- 
ing interest, in levying a duty of only 5 per cent. 
ad valorem, or three-and-a-half mills on the pound, 
on all imported wool costing seven cents or under, 
and to show the competition of that article with 


| the domestic production, in reducing the price of 


American Saxony....48 a 50 cts. 


: . || the latter, he would here submit tables, showing 
industry in the production of sugar and molasses || : -: 
. the increasing amount of imports, for the last three 


The great body of the people whom he repre- || years, of the wool invoiced at seven cents and 
g 


under, and of the decreasing prices of American 
wool since 1841: 
Wool imported costing 7 
cents and under a pound. 


BOOe, SO MORE .s é .odcsdadivacccs's GBaeOee ie. 

RSs a sss Ske wd one c dnaeeee 6 0ci0 & share eaO en. 

MEE iu:'0 0.6.00: 0,0.% 00:9 490 006. 9: @ dn ee 
Prices of “Imerican wool in the New York market. 

July, 1841. July, 1844. June, 1846. 

40a 42cts. 35438 ects. 


| American merino, full 


ia vataseveeds Qad4sects. 88a 40 cts. Wa Bets. 
American merino, } & 

4 ee 35a 37 cts. 34a 36 cts. Wa3l cts. 
Amer. merino, com 

mon to + blood..... HBascts. WaWets, Ba Mets, 
Superfine pulled...... 3% a40cts. 35a 36 cts. 23 425 cts. 


Now, as he had before observed, a duty of 30, or 
even 25 per cent., would operate a sufficient pro- 


| tection on the finer wool, the price being as high 


‘in England as here. 


It was not from that quar- 
ter that the farmer had experienced any injury, or 
had any to fear. The manufacturer well knew 
that; yet, to ‘* pull the wool’’ over the farmer’s eyes, 
and to draw his attention from the true source 
whence his interest was injuriously affected, he 
was pointed to the duty of 30 per cent. and three 
centsa pound upon wool. Nothing, of course, was 
said in regard to the importation of the Smyrna, 
Barbary, and South American wool, at the mere 
nominal duty of 5 per cent., or three-and-a-half 
mills the pound, which was daily undermining his 
interest. The importation of the latter kind of 
wool had increased from 3,332,644 pounds, for 
nine months, in 1843, to 13,808,645 pounds, in 
1844, and to 23,382,097 pounds in 1845. All that 
kind of wool was worked up by the woollen man- 
ufacturer, displacing the American production, and 
depressing the price of the latter, as would be seen 
by the table—32 per cent., from 1841 to 1846, and 
7 cent., from 1844 to 1846. 
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goods was, by the existing law, 40 per cent., and 
on that kind of wool only 5 per cent., it gave the 
manufactured article composed of it a protection, 
over the raw material, of 35 per cent. It was true 
that the woollen manufacturer was gathering a 
rich harvest from such a system, which, at the 
same time, was rapidly sapping the prosperity of 
the domestic producer of the raw material. 

It seemed to him that the interests of the wool- 
grower and woollen manufacturer were well pro- 
vided for by the bill. It taxed all alike with a 
duty of thirty dollars on the hundred, which af- 
forded a protection of at least forty dollars on the 
hundred. Such was the strong protective feature 
of the bill touching wool and woollens. He would 
ask, did it not come fully up to such a standard of 
** moderate discriminating duties as would afford 
reasonable incidental protection?” 

But there were some important manufactures of 
woollen not embraced in the ad valorem duties by 
the act of 1842, to which the remarks he had made 
did not strictly, in all respects, apply: they were 
carpetings, flannels, baizes, and bockings. The 
former was among the comforts, the latter three 
were among the necessaries, of life. Upon those 
articles, that act imposed specific duties, diserimi- 
nating in an odious manner against the consumer 
of the cheaper article. On the importation of car- 
petings for the year ending June 30, 1845, the 
price per yard and rate of duty reduced to ad val- 
lorem, were— 

Wilton.......$2 74 per yard; duty 23.7 per cent. 
Saxony...... 2 26 per yard; duty 28 per cent. 
Turkey...... 1 95 per yard; duty 28 per cent. 
Brussels,..... 1 36 per yard; duty 40 per cent. 
Treble ingrain 8&9 per yard; duty 73 per cent. 
Venetian..... 70 per yard; duty 425 per cent. 

Flannels, baizes, and bockings, were taxed by 
the existing law with a duty of 14 cents the square 
yard, regardless of the quality and value. The 
average value per yard of flannels, on the importa- 
tions for the year ending the 30th of June, 1845, 
was 37 cents, and of baizes and bockings, 36 cents. 
The former paid an average duty of 373 per cent., 
and the latter about 383 per cent. But, as there 
was a great difference in the quality of the article, 
so in the cost, and consequently in the rate of 
duty. While that costing but 20 cents the yard 
was taxed with a duty of 70 per cent., that costing 
50 was taxed 28 per cent.; that costing 75 was tax- 
ed only 184 per cent., and that costing $1 only 14 
per cent, 

The present bill proposed a duty of 30 per cent. 
on all carpetings, and of 25 on flannels, baizes, and 
bockings; thus bringing up the rate of duty on the 
more costly and rich articles to those points, and 
reducing iton the coarser and cheaper article to 
the same standard. While these rates, in his hum- 
ble belief, afforded ample protection to the manu- 
facturer, they at the same time approximated the 
standard of equal justice to all. 

He would ask, in the name of all that was hon- 
est and just, what class it was that consumed the 
Wilton, the Saxony, and Turkey carpetings—the 
fine and costly flannels? Was it the handicrafts- 
man—the shoemaker, the blacksmith, the mechan- 
ic, or the farmer, in moderate circumstances, for 
whom gentlemen had expressed such strong sym- 
pathetic feeling, and over whose condition—should 
this bill become a law—such bitter lamentations 
had been made, and so many tears shed in antici- 
pation? Surely not. Why was it, then, that these 
classes should be compelled to pay a higher rate of 
duty on articles of a less costly texture? Were 
they to be ruined if they refused to be thus taxed ? 
They had, in substance, been told so. Did gen- 
tlemen suppose they would be able, by their elo- 
quence—their sympathetic declamation—so far to 
stultify those intelligent classes as to make them 
believe that they were to be ruined because higher 
rates of taxation were not to be imposed upon what 
they consumed, than were imposed upon articles 
consumed by him worth his thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands? 

The tariff of 1842 levied a duty of $2 50 per 
pound on silk goods, regardless of quality, value, 
or measure. The bill under consideration proposed 
a duty of 25 per cent. ad valorem, thus graduating 
the tax upon the consumer, according to the value 
consumed. The duty of $2 50 per pound on the 
importation of silk goods for the year ending June 


s the duty upon the great body of the woollen |. 30th, 1845, was equal to an ad valorem duty of 
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94! per cent. on the gross value. But was that 
tax of 24! cents on the dollar paid by the different 
classes of consumers in proportion to the value of 
the silks by them respectively purchased and con- 
Far, very far from it. The coarser and 
more substantial silks, generally worn by the wives 
and dauechters of the farmer, mechanic, and arti- 
san, and costing from 75 cents to $1 per yard, was 
twice as heavy as the fine French silks, costing 
from $2 to $3 a yard, worn by the rich and fash- 
ionable only. Thus, if the former class paid a tax 
of &5 on a dress costing from $12 to 415, the latter 
would pay only 42 50 on a dress costing from $30 
to $45; because the tax was by weight, and not 
according to quality, value, or measure, It was, 
therefore, more unjust than the square-yard duty. 
Now, he would submit it to the committee and the 
country, Whether such a system of taxation was 
either reasonable or honest? 

It had been said that the bill would operate dis- 
Now 
he (Mr. N.) admitted that iron and coal were im- 
port intinterests 


aumed ? 


astrously upon the tron and coal interests. 
and should not be disreearded in 
an equitable adjustment of the tariff; that inei- 
dental encouragement should be afforded them, so 
fur as consistent with a revenue duty, and not in- 
consistent with the welfare of other interests. Thus 
far he would go in the way of protection, and no 
further. Hlere, First, 
Would not a duty of 30 per cent., which was pro- 


then, two questions arose, 


posed inthe bill, afford a reasonable incidental pro- 
sufficient to insure the steady, healthy, 
and permanent advancement of the iron and coal 
Secondly, Would not that duty be as 
high as could be consistently imposed, having re- 
So far 
he was concerned, the answer of the last ques- 
affirmatively was control his 
lle believed, however, both should be so 
anrswe red. 


tectio 1, and 
liiftere 


rard to the other interests of the country ? 


tion suthecient to 


action. 


‘The existing law imposed a duty of 425 a ton 
on rolled bar iron, $17 on hammered bar iron, 
ron, and on hoop iron, sheet iron, band 
casement rods, slit, rolled, or 


ao on pig 
iron, scroll iron, or 
hammered—and on nail or spike rods, slit, rolled, 

a duty of 2! 
Those duties raised the price, not 


or hammered cents the pound, or 


R50 the ton. 
only of the imported article, but of the domestic 
manufacture, the full amount of the duty imposed, 
To h that fact, so often disputed, and to 


how ble 


establi 
the amount of protection en- 
joyed under the existing law by the manufacturer, 
at the of the consumer, he would first 
read an extract from an article written by a mer- 


unjustifia 
exyvpense 


chant of hich intelligence, and recently published. 
Tle says: 


* In a work published last year by some parties concerned 
in the iron interests in Pennsvivania, I find the following 
comparative cost of manutacturing pig iron in the United 
States and Great Britain: 


Crawshay cost. 


Tons. ewt. Tbs. s, 
a cn. eee toon on Oa 8&4 50 
OOAKE. 22. pehewaneansehee Gen 1S Qak 30 
DG. ccdunsnace ehwaeane OO Oas 75 
Wage inddeioe bah Uekh btihingaws meee 6 1 50 
NE ec Sie er eee i 6 1 50 
ll 75 
United States cost ' 

Tons. & ets, 
PE. ceaneee ni neseanes see Skee 682.9 
SU PRMD. oc wag ne pe 3 2200 “600 
i boone chan 6d bbee ve loa 75 75 
Wag See ehbe eee ess eee ee ee 1 75 
GHOMSTAl CHATPESs oc ccccvcsessvvserecsvess a 2 00 2 00 
14% 


‘| believe these estimates are very near the truth. I 


submitted that of the United States cost to the proprietor of 


an anthracite furnace in Pennsylvania, and he admitted it 
to be substantially correct. He said the labor was too low, 
but that the item of coal was as much too bigh. His cal 
culation was, that S15 would cover the cost at his furnace. 
On the supposition that the above estimates are true, it costs 
$2 50 less to produce pig iron in England than in the United 


States; but if we add to the English iron the expense of 


freight to the United States of 12s,, or 82 88, it brings the 
costof itup to $14 63, or 38 cents per ton more than the 
cost of American iron. What need, therefore, have the 
owners of iron mines of protection ? S ” ° ° 
“The iron business at present is exceedingly profitable. 
There are but five companies in the United States engaged 
in the manufacture of railroad iron. The works of the 
Mount Savage Company, at Cumberland, Maryland, are by 
tar the most extensive. The company have contracts to 
deliver all the railroad iron they can manufacture within 
the next two years at 875 perton. It is not known to the 
public precisely what it costs the company to produce this 
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Mount Savage works possess for profitable manufacture are 
unequalled by any other works in the world. Iam assured 
by an intelligent gentleman, who has recently visited Cum- 
berland, and who has mining interests in the neighborhood, 
that &35 per ton will more than cover the cost of manufaec- 
ture. [think that this estimate is within bounds, from the 
fact that another gentleman, a proprietor of a rolling mill, 
informed me that it cost him 345 per ton to produce railroad 
iron, under the disadvantage of having to buy the pig iron 
at a profit of S10 per ton to the manufacturer. A tax of 
this character, of from S835 to $40 per ton, upon all the rail- 
road iron used in this country, in the shape of profits on its 
manufacture, is a burden that seriously retards the progress 
of internal improvements, and the incidental development 
of the resources of the country. The injustice of such a 
tax, and the dishonesty of imposing it, under color of pro- 
tecting American labor, is particularly manifest in the case 
ofthe Mount Savage Company. This company has a capi- 
tal of $1,500,000. A considerable amount of the stock is 
owned by Swartwout, and is now held by the United States 
Government; but the largest partis owned in England, sev- 
eral members of the nobility being the principal parties. 
The prohibitionists affect great anxiety to withhold food 
from the mouths of the “ pauper labor’? of England; and yet 
they have no objection to the wealth of the country going 
abroad in large dividends to line the pockets of the rich. 

‘bree years ago the iron trade was very much depressed 
in England. Railroad iron could have been bought in any 
quantity at 225 perton. Under the present tariff, we are 
paving the English owners of the Mount Savage Company 
$40 per ton bonus, for the privilege of manufacturing it our- 
selves at £35 per ton.”” 


To show further, and beyond the power of cavil, 
the enormous protection, and consequent profits, 
afforded the iron manufacturer by the existing tariff, 
he would here submit a table he had prepared, 
based upon the actual average import value for the 
year, as shown at the treasury, and upon the prices 
current in the city of New York. He had taken 
the years 1840 and 1841, (during which time the 
duty on iron was about as high as under the tariff 
of 1842, the great reduction of the duty under the 
Compromise act not taking place till December 31, 
1841, and June 30, 1842,) and the first three years 
under the existing tariff. It would be seen at once 
that the price had been augmented in our market, 
both on the foreign article and domestic manufac- 
ture, upon an average, just about the amount of 
the duty imposed including the cost of importation: 
BAR IRON. 
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PIG IRON. 


* \jAverage import!Price of English Price of Ameri- 





: price, per ton.) pigiron,perton,! ean pigiron, per 
Ss (Duty #9 per) July 1, in New| ton, July 1, in 
} ton.) vork. | New York. 
| | | 
1240 #0 75 | £2250 to 35.00 | $32.50 to 35.00 
1841 ig — || °32.09 te 33.00 | "30.00 to 3250 
1843] 12 45 2250 to 2450 22 50 to 27 50 
1st4 13 42 35.00 | 27.50 to 30.00 
184 18 40 35 00 35.00 to 37 50 





Again, according to the most authentic data there 
were now manufactured annually in the United 
States 745,072 tons of pig iron, and about 300,000 
tons of bar iron. The former, at the New York 
prices, June 1846, was worth in that market from 
$25 to $30 a ton. 
medium price, was $20,489,480. 
bar iron was worth in the same market from $75 
to $90 a ton; the gross value of which, at the me- 
dium price, was $24,750,000: thus making the 
aggregate value of pig and bar iron at New York 
wholesale prices $45,239,480. That sum went to 
pay, in the first place, the cost of manufacturing, 
and the balance remained to pay the expense of 
transportation and the profits on capital. 

By the census of 1840, the number of tons of pig 
and bar iron, manufactured in the United States, 
was 484,136 tons, and the number of men employ- 
ed, including mining operations, was 30,497. Al- 
lowing the number of men employed to have in- 
creased in proportion to the increase of production, 
and the number would now be 65,832. Now, al- 


iron. It is admitted, however, that the facilities which the || lowing $26 a month, or $la day, for each hand 


The gross value, then, at the | 
The American | 
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of every description employed, which he believed 


[July 2, 
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a high average, and it gave $20,605,416 paid fo, 


|labor. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr 


Strewarrt,}] who was largely engaged in the may. 
ufacture of iron, and who was violently opposed to 
the bill, had informed the committee that pine. 
tenths of the whole cost of manufacture consisted 
of labor. In that, he supposed the gentleman 1, 
be correct. Well, then, add one-tenth to the price 
of the labor, and it gave $22,665,957 for the eros. 
cost at the place of manufacture. That left a bal. 
ance of $22,573,523 to pay the expense of trans- 
portation and the profits on capital. The capital 
invested, according to the census of 1840, was they 
$20,432,131. If that had been increased in the 
same ratio as the production, which he believed 
was not the fact, it would now amount to $44,165. 
474. Thus, after paying the whole expense of 
manufacturing, there was left about one-half the 
gross value at the New York prices, or 50 per cent, 
for the cost of transportation and for profits on th 
capital invested. He would ask, then, was not 
duty of 30 per cent., which afforded a protectioy, 
of at least 40 per cent., sufficient? Was it not as 
much as was consistent with the rights of the eon- 
suming interests? Would it not come fully up to 
the doctrine of the Kane letter? He thought so. 

On salt, the bill proposed a duty of 20 per cen, 
ad valorem. The existing duty on that article was 
a source of considerable revenue. There were 
imported during the last fiscal year, 8,543,527 
bushels, of the value of $898,663, or of the averas 
value of about 105 cents a bushel. The tariff of 
1842 imposed upon that necessary eight cents duty 
per bushel, equal to 76 per cent. Although the 
bill proposed a reduction of 56 per cent., yet he 
was opposed to a duty of 20 percent. even on that 
absolute necessary of life. It was an article which 
entered into the consumption of all classes and 
conditions, but more especially of the agricultural 
class. It was that class that used a great propor- 
tion of the 18,000,000 bushels of salt annually con- 
sumed in the country. 

He confessed he was somewhat surprised to hear 
it whispered about the Hall, that certain gentlemen 
from the State of New York, who had declared that 
they would not vote for the bill if tea and coffee were 
not left in the free list, would now vote against it 
if sat was taxed. He had been led to the inquiry, 
why it was that these gentlemen made it a sine 
qua non that saut should be taxed. 

He had satisfied his own mind why it was so, 
but would not trouble the committee with it. He 
should, however, at the proper time, test the pro- 
fessions of regard which gentlemen daily made for 
the farmer, by moving to place salt in the free list. 

Again: the bill proposed a duty of 25 per cent. 
ad valorem on cottons. That was a duty upon the 
true value, taxing each yard of cloth in proportion 
to its original cost, and thus bearing equally and 
justly upon the consumer. If to that duty be 
added 10 per cent. for expenses of importation and 
importer’s profits, it amounted to a protection to 
the domestic manufacturer of $35 on $100. Now, 
he would ask, was not that enough to satisfy the 
most ultra and grasping protectionist ? Was not 
that enough, at least, to use the language of Mr. 
Polk in the Kane letter, to ‘* afford reasonable inci- 
denial protection’ to that branch of ‘our home 
industry.’’? No disinterested man could doubt, it 


j 5 Seca 
| seemed to him, that it was as much as the steady, 


healthy, and permanent growth of that interest 

required. j 
What was the operation of the existing tariff upon 

the same article? The act of 1842 provides that— 


“On all manufactures of cotton, or of which cotton shall 
be a component part, not otherwise specified, a duty of 


| thirty per centum ad valorem, excepting such cotton twist, 


yarn, and thread, and such other articles as are herein pro- 
vided for: Provided, That all manufactures of cotton, or of 
which cotton shall be a component part, not dyed, colored, 


| printed, or stained, not exceeding in value twenty cents prt 


square yard, shall be valued at twenty cents the square 
yard; and if dyed, colored, printed, or stained, in whole or 
In part, not exceeding in value 30 cents the square yard, 


| excepting velvets, cords, moleskins, fustians, buffalo cloths, 


or goods manufactured by napping or raising, cutting or 
shearing, not exceeding 35 cents the square yard, shall be 
valued at 35 cents per square yard, andaduty be paid 
thereon accordingly. 

Strip the provision of its deceptive mystification, 
banish the term minimum, so totally inexplicable 
to the people at large, and that secticn of the act 
of 1842 would read: All cloths, the manufacture 


’ of cotton, or of which cotton shall be a component 
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nart, except those otherwise provided for, not 
dyed, colored, printed, or stained, of whatever 
value, not exceeding 20 cents the square yard, 
shall pay a duty of six cents the square yard; and 
-¢ dyed, colored, printed, or stained, in whole or in 
part, of whatever value, not exceeding 30 cents the 
square yard, shall pay a duty of nine cents on every 
square yard, and all cloths of the former descrip- 
tion costing over 20 cents, and all cloths of the 
atter description costing over 30 cents the square 
yard, shall pay only a duty of 30 per cent. ad va- 
‘orem. Thus the rate of duty was increased from 
the point where the minimams commenced, at 20 
cents in the one case and 30 in the other, in regu- 
iar progression as the article decreased in value. 
For illustration: suppose seven persons should 
make a purchase of a dollar’s worth each of calico, 
of different qualities, according to their condition 
and ability to pay, and the glaring injustice of the 
existing tariff, and the equitable operation of the 
pill, would appear in striking contrast. The ac- 
count would stand thus: 


2 Tarirr or 1842, Bin or 1846. 














x ~ 
is = Rate of duty. a5 
=! + a 
- G4 
1/30 ets. . p.vd. 25 ets. 
1 20 cts. s.p.vd. 25 ets. 
1.15 ets. 5. p.-yd. 25 ets. 
1 | 12} cts. -p.yd. | 25 cts. 
1 10 ets. Lets. p.yd. | 25 ets. 
1 8 ets. | 9cts. | 112hets. | 2 p.ct.—2 cts. p.yd. | 25 cts, 
1) 6 ets. | 9ets. | 150 ets. | 25p.ct.—=1) cts. p.yd. | 25 ets. 


Here the one dollar expended on the calico cost- 
ing originally 30 cents per yard, was taxed only 30 
cents; the dollar expended on that costing 10 cents 
a yard was taxed 90 cents; and the dollar expend- 
ed on that which cost 6 cents a yard was taxed 
6150. And if upon those rates be added 30 per 
cent. for the importers, jobbers, and retailer’s 
profits, upon the duty, before the article reached 
the consumer, the tax on them to the consumers 
would stand 39, 117, and 195 per cent. 

But (said Mr. N.) it had been asserted that the 
argument against the tariff of 1842, on account of 
the cotton minimum, was all clamor, and ‘the 
merest humbuggery.’? Mr. Appleton, in a pam- 
phiet recently published, (to which he before re- 
ferred,) and circulated far and wide, as he had 
understood, throughout New England, entitled 
“What is A Revenve STANDARD? AND A Re- 
view or Secrerary Watker’s Report ON THE 
Tarirr,’’ says: 


“He (Mr. Walker) will learn that the clamor of certain 
papers, like the New York Evening Post, of the cotton min- 
imum being a severe tax on the clothing of the poor, is the 
merest humbuggery, and that the effect of the minimum is, 
in fact, most admirable as a mere revenue measure, not Only 
as a security against fraud, but as levying the highest duty 
on those productions of faney, where itis most readily paid 
by the consumers, Who choose to indulge themselves in such 
LUXURIES.”? 


Now, Mr. Appleton was a gentleman of high 


standing, and very extensively engaged in the man- 
ufacturing business. But of all the paradoxes ever 
promulgated by the high protectionists, except, 
perhaps, the one that high duties upon an article 
reduced the price of it to the consumer, that which 
that gentleman had here promulgated capped the 
climax of absurdities. ‘* Most admirable as a 
mere revenue measure!”’ 
upon the meaning to be attached to the phrase. If 


it was meant that the cotton minimum was, as a || 


mere revenue measure, most admirable, inasmuch 
as it tended to fill the coffers of the manufacturer 
with a revenue, in the shape of bounties, wrongfully 


extorted from the people of small means, to enable | 
him to divide larger profits, then, indeed, he would | 
admit that the minimum was a most admirable | 


contrivance for raising and collecting such a reve- 
nue—most admirable, truly, to the fat, yet greed 

recipients, 
mirable, inasmuch as it inflicted upon the consu- 


mer of cottons a tax proportionably heavier as the 
article consumed was coarser and its first cost less, | 
then he admitted it was *‘ most admirable as a mere | 


revenue measure,”’ to those whose means and con- 
dition in life enabled them to consume the finer, 


more fashionable, and lightly taxed commodity. || 


if it was in truth admirable to them, was it not so 


That depended much | 


If it was meant that it was most ad- | 
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as a matter of self-interest, inasmuch as it placed 
a portion of taxation upon others of smaller means 
and in humbler walks, which, by every principle 
of justice and common honesty, the more wealthy 
oucht to bear? : 

But (Mr. N. said) he was aware that it was de- 
nied that such was the practical operation of that 
deceptive duty upon cottons. It had been denied 
here. Mr. Appleton denied it in his pamphlet. 
That gentleman says that it—the minimum duty— 
** levies the highest duty on those productions of 
‘faney where it is most readily paid by the con- 
‘sumers who choose to indulge themselves in sucu 
‘tuxeries ’? Luxuries! towhom? Not surely to 
the rich—not to their wives and dauchters, who 
spent their days in the parlor, at the toilet, at the 
piano forte, and their evenings at the cuitar and 
levee; but, if to any class, to the wives and daugh- 
ters of the industrious farmer, handicraftsman, 
artisan, and mechanic, who wrought from morn- 
ing till night in the kitchen, at the dista(f, at the 
loom, and with the needle. What class was it to 
which—if, indeed, to any—the printed cottons, 
costing on an average twenty cents the yard, and 
uncolored cottons, costing twelve and a half cents 
the yard upon an average, were luxuries? Those 
were the average prices of the two descriptions of 
cottons falling within the minimums. And he re- 
peated, that if they were luxuries at all, they were 
not so to the rich, but to those of more limited 
means, who chose * to indulge themselves in such 
luxuries!?? But (Mr. N. said) he denied that that 
system did impose the highest duty upon the *pro- 
ductions of fancy”’ or “luxuries,”’ if there was any 
article embraced within the operation of the mint- 
mum duty which could properly be denominated 
a luxury. He utterly denied the correctness of 
such Whig statements. He, in turn, denounced 
themas the **merest humbuggery,’’ and their authors 
selfish humbuggers. 

He would proceed to the proof. The value of 
colored and printed cotton goods imported from 
abroad during the fiseal year ending the 30th June, 
1845, and exceeding in value thirty cents the 
square yard, was $3,390,145; and the value of 
those uncolored, and exceeding twenty cents the 
square yard, was $381,791. It would be pereeived 
thatthat gross amount of importations—&3,77 1,936 
in value—was of cotton coods of so fine a texture 
and high price as not to be affected by the mini- 
mum, and therefore paid an ad valorem duty of 30 
per cent. only, which was the very lowest duty im- 
posed upon any kind of cotton cloths. Now, if 
there were * fancy productions”? or ‘ luxuries” 
among colored or uncolored cottons, where were 

_they to be found? Among those costing over thir- 
ty cents the yard of the former description, and 
| twenty cents of the latter, and which were taxed 
| at the lowest rate of duties? Or among those ofa 
coarser quality, and costing less than those sums 
per yard, and taxed highest by means of the mini- 
mum? Would Mr. Appleton and the high pro- 
| tectionist answer? 

The quantity of colored and printed cotton eoods 
imported during the same year, and costing less 

| than thirty cents the square yard, amounted to 
25,027,699 yards, of the value of $5,182,401, and 
of the average price of 20.7 per yard. All that 
| quantity was embraced within the operation of the 
| minimum, and paid an average duty of 43! per 
cent. But it would be perceived that one-half of 
the whole amount was of less value per yard than 
|| 20.7 cents, and therefore paid a much higher duty, 
| ranging from 434 up to 75 and a 100 per cent., as 
| the quality of the goods decreased in value. 

The whole number of yards of uncolored cot- 
| tons imported during the above period, not exceed- 
| Ing twenty cents the square yard, and therefore 
|| coming within the minimum, was 11,262,418, val- 
ued at $1,441,660. The average price a yard was 
12.8, and the average duty about 47 per cent. But 
here again one-half of the whole importation cost 
less than 12.8 cents a yard, that being the average 
price, and therefore paid a much higher tax than 
47 per cent.; but from that point upward, as the 
| value per yard decreased. 

The unequal and dishonest bearing of that de- 
testable system of minimums, would strikingly 
appear by making a brief summary: , 
|| The value of fine and high-priced cotton goods 


imported, colored and uncolored, at 30 per cent. 
and not affected by the minimum............. $3,771 ,936 


Ho. or Reps. 


Amount of duty imposed by the act of 1542, at 30 
DOF CODEss ccccemsewonecenidec 0556s cncneeceens 1,131,580 


The value of coarser and lower priced cotton 
goods imported, colored and uncolored, within 
the minionimes, and paying orer 20 per cent... . 86,624,061 
The amount of duty imposed by the act of 1842, 
by force Of the mimimums. .....ccccccccacecces 
The amount of duty at 30 per cent., that being the 
rate imposed upon the finer and higher-priced 
cotton cloths 1,986,218 


The amount of the excess of duty collected on 
the coarser cottons, over and above GO percent. 


2049 019 

Here we had the irrefragable proof, which no 
rentieman could overthrow, which no sophistry 
could mystify, no ingenuity of argument di swruise, 
that, in the article of cottons alone, about ONB MIL- 
LION OF DOLLARS Was annually wruane from the 
pockets of the consumers of the coarser article, ever 
and above the amount which would be exacted at the 
rate of duty imposed upon the finerarticle. And yet, 
in the very teeth of such facts, we had been told, 
with all the apparent assurance of truth, that the 
effect of the cotton minimum was, in fact, most ad- 
mirable as a revenue measure, as levying the high- 
est duty on funey productions and Luxuries. “The 
operation of such an unequal and uajust system of 
taxation was at war with every principle of our 
institutions, and the equal 


Zell. 


rights of the citi- 


But how had the system of minimums affected 
the price of the domestic manufacture falling within 
its prohibitory shield, compared with the price of 
the raw material, and the diminished cost of man- 
ufacturing? ‘That was an interesting Inquiry. Ele 
would here submit tables, showing the prices of 
cotton, and also of domesties, in July in each of 
the years 1841, 1843, and 1845. ‘The tables were 
made from the New York Shipping List of Prices 
Current. They would show, most conclusively, 
the operation of the minimum in greatly enhancing 
the price of domestics, whilst the price of cotton, at 
the same time, had been much reduced, 





July 1,184). | July 1, 1843. July 1, 1845. | 


| 


Alabama..........} 8 a@ 12} cts.) 5} a lO} ets. 5) a 89 cts. 
Florida........... | &iall opa Ty > ai} 
Upland’.......cee- ;&iall ; op a Bf op ad 
Upland fair....... 10} 74a4.4 7 ai} 
New Orleans..... 8} a 124 of a 10} 5 a9} 
Average price..... 91-7 | 45 6 9-10 


Now, how did the prices of the manufactured 
article correspond with the dec reased price of the 
raw material? 


July 1, 





July 1, | July, 








1s41. 1943. | 1845. | 
Cents. Cents. | Cents 
Brown shirtings, 3 4 wide, } 
per yard .....sscvecees 5 a 6 Sga 43) 5 a 6 
Brown shirtings, 7-3 wide, é | 
DOL VOIR. cccsccencaves 6 a 8 9 a 6 7a 9] 
Bleached  shirtings, 3-4 | 
wide, per yard........ 7aQ9 4a7|)7a9 
Bleached 8S. J. shirtings, | 
Gt WEIN s3 ciandevetins 10 a12 7 €3.) 7 ear 
Brown — sheetings, 4-4 
| wide,per yard..... --s-| GEa 8) 5 a@ 7] Gia THI 
Brown sheetings, 5-4 
| wide, per yard......... 12 215 | 10 a2}! 10) a 194} 
Bleached sheetings, 4-4 
wide, per yard......... 8 ald 7 @8. f? 28%} 
| Bleached sheetings, 5-4 j 
wide, per yard......... 13 a16 | 12 a@J5 | 12 al5 | 
Calicoes, blue, per yard..| 10 a 14 7 al2| 7 alt | 
Calicoes, fancy, per yard.| 7 a 20 4a18 | 6 alA | 
Satinets, per yard....... 40 a1 25 2 a0 | 40 a7 | 
Checks, 4-4 wide, peryard) 8 a 1l 7 a10{ 8 al2 | 
Plaids, per yard......... 7 al 7 al0 | 7 alo |} 
Stripes, fast colors, per | 
WEG s vei ceccss ae eiawee 7 alO 7 a@10 | 7 a0 | 


} 


From the foregoing tables he deduced the im- 
portant facts that, while the price of the raw mate- 
rial, from July, 1841, to July, 1845, had fallen 
about 32.4 per cent., the price of the manufacture 
had fallen only 19.4 per cent.; and that whilst from 
1843 to 1845, the cotton had fallen 64 per cent., 
the price of domestics had advanced 28.8 per cent.; 
showing an advance in price of the manufactured 
over the raw material, from 1843 to 1845, of 35.3 
per cent. 

The gross value of cotton goods manufactured 
in the United States in 1845, was estimated, from au- 

' thentie data, to be $55,157,048. Now, the price of 
| domestics, which constituted that value, had risen, 
| on an average, in the New York market—laying 
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outof the account the fall of 65 per cent. on cotton— 
28.8 per cent. since 1843, giving to the cotton man- 
ufacturers of the country an aggregate increase of 
profits, over and above that of 1843, of $15,885,229. 
Such enhanced prices and bloated protits were the 
legitimate result of the minimum duty. But, be- 
sides that, it was a well-established fact, that 
whilst the wages of labor had remained about the 
same—perhaps they had been, in a few instances, 
shiehtly raised—the amount of labor performed by 
the same number of operatives had, of late, been 
considerably increased, 

‘To establish that fact, he would submit a state- 
ment of the number of yards produced, and the 
number of persons, male and female, employed in 
all the cotton mills at Lowell in the years 1542, 
1843, and 1845. It would be perceived, while the 
number of yards manufactured in 1845 exceeded 
that of 1842 by 9 .109,200, that the number of 
males employed had been increased only 128, and 
that the number of females had actually FALLEN 


ore 1,110. 
Number of vards of cloth............06. 73,764,000 
si Number of males employed............ 2,287 
Number of females employed........... 7,430 
Number of yards of cloth...........065. 70,275,400 
teas. Number of males employed,...... os 24D 
Number of females employed........... 6,375 
Number of yards of cloth........... 75,873,200 
1845. Number of males employed. ........... 2.415 
Number of females employed........... 6,320 


Now, as he had set out with the inquiry—what 
was just, what honest? he would close this branch 
of his remarks by asking, was it just or honest 
thus. to tax and grind down the masses under the 
load of oppressive minimums, to make the poor 
poorer, and the rich richer—to render the dependant 
more dependant—to enable corporate power to 
fatten and bloat upon the industry of the toiling 
millions ? 

But it had been said that a system of prohibitory 
duties was necessary for the protection of Ameri- 
can industry; that without it the business of the 
farmer would be ruined for want of a market; that 
commerce and navigation would languish; that 
should the tariff (of 1842) be destroyed, not one of 
those who now lived by their labor on the bench or 
at the anvil could exista twelvemonth. Now, was 
that the language of panic, or of sober truth? How 
had the farmer been protected by the tariff of 1842, 
which was to yield him such a golden harvest, in 
the shape of a home market, and high prices for 
provisions and labor? The wages of labor had 
notagvanced, the price of almost every agricultural 
product had been reduced. 

Lut without going into detail of the depression 
of prices of the agricultural products of the coun- 
trv, he would here submit an extract from the 
able and conclusive remarks of his friend from 
New York, [Mr. Coiiin,| showing the great de- 
preciation in the price of our agricultural exports: 

“In the year L841, agriculture was suffering a most un 
paralleled depression, One of the avowed objects of the tariff 
act was to raise agriculture from this depression. How far 
that object has been obtained by the proposed remedy, let 
the following table demonstrate. In the one column is placed 
the amount of the different products exported in 1845, and 


in the other the deficiency for which such product sold less 
than it would bave done at the prices in 1841, 


Exrported in 1245. Gross loss. 


WH MORE BOUT... o5 o 000 00000 sone ccc c eee wee 


PCs he tERsG bee deeesciw sewn bed Wi 4l 78,230 
SP cccksnbambbrecne Sackeee 641.552 147.556 
Sabah can screeds cbehbeee hens 346,779 30.310 
Pork, hams, and lard..... ....... 2,991 24 568,243 
Dr. concdbd eb acde 6b6046n0446 177.146 165.717 
Pot and pearl ashes......... eee 1,210,496 605.248 
NOD. a525ikb ke dbws oethawen $64 1»). 926 7,375 
PGE on ss cc 0550 00s 0eceuess cae 81,306 17,074 
PE iicetcakacdaseinhuwe stan £1,978 214,602 
(ESE EO A ERS 90,341 54.204 
PER chsh d wens “Abeneneennsadanen Q4, 794 7.043 
Beef, tallow, and hides........... 1 926,807 497, 311 
eet Re ONO ck xc 6e5cen cb008s 878,805 21,971 
ee eee er 2,160,456 172,836 
CR so 864 cde andan kee omnes aenen 51,739,643 24,599,530 
Bin ones ponnecuasannces ° 7,469,819 5,004,778 


STD 9M 28 = BIV,RIV 859 


Hfere was a depreciation of over 43 per cent. ! 

The capital invested in the agricultural interest 
was estimated at $4,000,000,000, and the capital in- 
vested in manufactures of all kinds at 400,000,000. 
The estimated products of the former amounted to 
$1,200,000,000; while the products of all the man- 
ufaecturing interests, really protected, might be set 
down at $250,000,000. 


SHAT S31 | 


there was a bounty paid by the operation of the 
tariff of at least 40 per cent., equal to $100,000,000, 
if the domestic price be enhanced at the same rate 
of the duty. 

Now, he would suppose, what was much below 
the true estimate, that there were ten persons direct- 
ly engaged in and dependent upon other pursuits 
to one directly engaged in and dependant upon the 
protected branches of manufacture. While, then, 
a burden was imposed upon the consuming masses 
of $100,000,000 by the aggravated value of pro- 
tected manufactures, laying aside the profits before 
they reached the consumer, the price of the great 
agricultural products of the country had decreased 
over 40 per cent., or $480,000,000 since 1841. 

Such, indeed, was the golden age to the farmer, 
which was to be, and had been, introduced by the 
high prohibitory law of 1842! Such was the 


| home market, in diminished prices, which was to 


be created for him, to fill his pockets with high 
prices in ready cash! Such was the system which 
was to protect the laboring millions, who gripped 
the handle of the plow, the spade, and the hoe, 
against the pauper labor of Europe! And now, 
(said Mr. N.,) when it was proposed to reduce 
the high prohibitory duties to 25 and 30 per cent., 
what did we see and hear? Why, sir, panic- 
makers, interested in the profits growing out of 
such prohibitions, eagerly engaged to defeat the 
passage of the bill, and startling the country with 
the dolefal cry of ruin! ruin! ruin! that those who 
lived by their labor on the bench and at the anvil 
were not to exist a twelvemonth ! 

Well, he would not turn his back upon those 
who uttered such doleful forebodings, nor stop his 
ears to their lamentations. He would briefly ex- 
amine that subject. tiow would the bill affect 
those who lived by their labor at the anvil? 
Throughout the whole length and breadth of the 
land, wherever agricultural enterprise had broken 
the sod, there the hardy and enterprising black- 
smith had set up his forge and anvil. What pro- 
tection did the tariff of 1842 furnish the 50,000 
hard Jaboring blacksmiths scattered over the 
country in every town, village, and neighborhood ? 
Was it in the enhanced price of iron, by means of 
the tariff of 1842, which taxed it $25 on the ton, 


| thus calling for an increased amount of capital to 


carry on their business, and compelling them to 
charge higher prices, or to work cheaper? Was it 


| in the aggravated price of the sugar and salt that 


they eat, or the woollens and the cottons, and other 


necessaries and comforts of life which they, their 


justly. 


wives and children, wore and consumed? To talk 
about one out of ten, of all that class of useful and 
industrious artisans, being protected against any 


foreign competition, was nothing but arrant non- | 


sense and tomfoolery. There was no class of 
men upon whom the existing tariff bore more un- 
Hie would remind gentlemen that their 
panic declamation might answer to produce a mo- 
mentary, feverish excitement, but ‘**the sober 
second thought”? would call for reasons, argu- 
ments, facts. 

Again: how would the bill affect those who 
lived by their labor on the bench? Of that class 
were many of his constituents, who ranked high 
for intelligence, industry, and moral worth. He 
believed he should be quite safe in saying, too, 


| that a large majority of them were opposed to the 


, existing tariff. 


It was a question which they had 
arcued and examined a hundred times. They 
understood it well. And if gentlemen should send 
their speeches among them, warning them that the 
bill would be a death-warrant to their business, 
they would not be panic-stricken by such whole- 
sale declamation. they would examine the subject 
for themselves. They would seek for the reasons, 
the facts, and from them would draw their own 
conclusions. They would look to the imports and 
exports of their manufacture, to ascertain whether 
they received protection from the duty imposed on 
the importation. They would compare the duty 
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Gentlemen might draw some idea of it from the 
fact, that the number of persons employed in the 


| manufacture of boots and shoes in New England 
5 , 


proposed in the bill with that imposed by the ex- | 


isting law. They would not stop there. They 
would compare the duties proposed, with existing 


| duties upon the material which they manufactured, 


Upon the latter production |! one at the North. 


and upon their food and clothing, of which the 
purchased all, and upon all the facts, make up their 
verdict. 

The boot and shoe interest was an important 


It was so to his own State. | 


exceeded the aggregate number employed there jy, 
the manufacture of cottons, worsteds, Woollens 
and carpetings. To show how that was in the 
State of Massachusetts, he would submit a shoy 
table, compiled from the statistics of that State of 
April 1, 1845: 

Value of manu- 

factures. 


Boots and shoes... .$14,799,140 


Persons employed 


45,877 


eww ee 





Cottons of all kinds. 12,193,449 20,710 
Woollensofall kinds 8,877,478 7.372 
Carpetings......++- 834,322 1,034 
Worateds.....ccc0- 654,556 846 
29 969 
15,915 


Thus it appeared that, even in Massachusetts, 
the value of the boot and shoe manufacture exceed- 
ed the cotton $2,603,691, and gave employment to 


| 25,167 more ‘poe and to 15,915 more than 


were employed in the cotton, worsted, woollen, an: 
’ ’ , an 


| carpet manufacture, combined. 


The gross amount of the manufacture of boots 
and shoes in the New England States mieht be 
safely estimated at not less than $25,000,000. A 


_ large proportion of that amount was consumed in 


| 


be found in every neighborhood. 


the southern and southwestern States. That inter- 
est was also extensive in some of the middle States. 
Besides, in a large portion of the whole country 
the shoemaker, as well as the blacksmith, woul: 


The whole 


| amount of boots and shoes manufactured and econ- 
/sumed in the United States was not less than 


$60,000,000 annually. That was a moderate esti- 
mate, allowing only $3 to a person. 

The manufacturers of boots and shoes, then, con- 
stituted a very important branch of the industrial 
interests of the country. To excite the prejudices 


| of those engaged in it, and to get up a panic among 


them, it had been asserted, but as he contended 


| without proof, that the passage of this bill would 


a that interest; that it would be broken 
down by foreign competition, and that the indus- 


| trious handicraftsman would be driven from his 


employment without clothing—without food. But 
he (Mr. N.) preferred facts to fancy—arguments 
to feverish, partisan declamation. 

What had been the amount of importation and 
exportation of boots and shoes for the last six years? 
That would embrace a period of the last three years 
of the Compromise act, and the first three of the 
existing tariff. That exhibit would, he believed, 
fully answer the panic declamation of gentlemen 
that the bill would destroy that interest. 

Boots and Shoes. 





Years. Imported. Exported. 
es le 
ERs det Céscdesucceevesss | See 
Reso bs 55s ss pSencacstccsemkieee  ReGwee 
DE ss wit nees onca0e es 00'eseee. . ahaa 
DURE s 005064 60.4.0 00 0100520045R eee 
EE er 





$250,574 $1,224,314 


250,574 





Excess of exports over imports... .. .$973,740 








The result, then, was, that the exports had ex- 


ceeded the imports near $1,000,000, and the domes- 


tic manufacture had exceeded the consumption of 


| the country to that amount, which had been dis- 
‘posed of in a foreign market. Thus it appeared 


that the home supply was greater than the home 


| demand, during the whole period of six successive 


years. Of the $328,091, (the surplus of the last 
year, ) $243,503 had been exported to Great Britain 
and her colonies. How idle it was, then, to talk 


_ about the tariff of 1842 benefiting that class of in- 


dustry. With just as much propriety might gen- 
tlemen tell the committee, that the duty imposed 
by that act of three cents a pound on lard, of which 
we exported the last year over 20,000,000 of pounds, 
or of nine cents a pound on cheese, of which we 
had exported almost 8,000,000 of pounds, protected 
and benefited the farmers. 

Again: of the $42,259, the value of boots and 


*Three quarters of the year. 
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shoes imported in 1845, $27,328 consisted of boots, 
bootees, Shoes, and pumps, for men, which paid a 
duty of only 30 and 313 per cent. What was the 
duty proposed by the bill? How much was it to 
be reduced? Why, to 30 per cent. ad valorem! 
Wonderful free-trade policy—alarmingly destruc- 
tive to the interests of the numerous and powerful 
classes, Who lived by their labor at the anvil and | 
on the bench, by giving to their manufactures a 
very prohibitory protection of at least $40 on the 
«100, while the tax upon calfskins, iron, clothing, | 
and necessaries, were to be much reduced. = 
such an outbreak and clamor? Why so much 
concern manifested for the dear interests of the 
farmer, the blacksmith, and shoemaker? Was it 
that votes were necessary at the approaching elec- 
tions to ensure Whig success? Was another | 
Whig panic to be got up as the ultima ratio, to obtain 
them? He thought gentlemen would be sadly dis- 
appointed in their designs—at least he hoped so. 
How did the tariff of 1842 bear upon the interest 
of the shipbuilder, and consequently upon the 
shipwright and artisan ? Why, by imposing a 
tax upon the materials of construction and repair 
much higher than was imposed in England, it | 
operated greatly to their disadvantage. He would 
here give the differences on certain articles used in 
constructing a ship of five hundred tons: 





Brit. duty. Amt. Am’n duty. Amt. 
Russia iron, 7 tons....... $4 80 $33 60 $25 00 #175 00 
English iron, 13 tons..... none ...... 29 00 325 00 
Cables, 9tons........-.. 480 43290 O2ipJh. 450 60 
Anchors, 2} toms.......+. 480 1200 0O 25p.1b. 125 00 
Heavy duck, 2,356 yards. 0 06 141 36 O7 p.Jb. 164 92 


Light duck, 760 yards.... 0 06 
Cordage, hemp, 12 tons,. 28 80 345 60 


45 60 07 p.lb. 53 20 
0 5 p.ib. 1,200 00 


2,493 12 








587 70 





Ralance against American ship builders. ..$1,905 42. 

Thus the American shipbuilder was burdened 
with a tax, in constructing a vessel of five hundred 
tons, of $1,905 42, or $3.81 a ton more than was im- 





posed upon the British builder. The American || 


ship went forth upon the ocean to compete with our 
great rival antagonist in commerce, not only under 
this disadvantage in the original construction, but 


a disadvantage repeated and aggravated as often as || forge, or in the iron and coal mines of England, 


repairs were made requiring these materials. Was 
ita matter of surprise, then, that our merchants, 
instead of making repairs in our own ports, em- 
ploying our own laborers and artisans, purchasing 
their cordage and other materials at home, and of 
domestic growth and manufacture, sought to have 
such repairs made abroad, and thus not only dimin- | 
ishing the demand for these articles in our own mar- | 
kets, but depriving the artisan and laborer of the em- | 
ployment and means of living to which they seemed 
justly entitled? Yet, gentlemen in favor of the tariff 
of 1542 tell us that these impositions are necessary 
to protect the American hemp-grower, the American 
shipbuilder, American industry and enterprise, 
against foreign competition, against the pauper 
labor of Europe. The aggregate tonnage of the | 
United States amounted to 2,417,002 tons. At | 
$3.81 a ton, the excess of the tax upon the mate- 
rials of construction here over the tax upon the 
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the pretty snug sum of $118,510 more than the 
British shipbuilder was taxed on the same amount 
of materials used. No, sir, he did not explain to 
them how this tax was necessary to enable them 
to compete with foreign commercial enterprise— 
how it protected them against foreign competition. 
Nor did the gentleman from Massachusetts explain 
this matter, although he found some fault in behalf 
of Maine, with the duty proposed in the bill upon 
potatoes, which was an article of export from that 
State. Without making any sickening professions 
of friendship for the farmer, for he contended that 
all interests should be carefully regarded, without 
extending favoritism to any at the expense of an- 
other, he said he was ready to vote for a duty of 30 
* cent., not only on potatoes, but on wood; and 
re would do so, because he believed 30 per cent. 
would raise a greater amount of revenue than 20 
per cent., the rate proposed in the bill. 

Thus the prohibitionists, driven from point to 
point for a tenable position on which to stand in 
defence of their favorite theory, had been forced to 
place their sole reliance upon the clap-trap argu- 
ment, that prohibitions were necessary to protect 
American industry—American capital and labor— 
against the cheap capital and cheap labor of Eu- 
rope. That argument, so well calculated to excite 
and prejudice the public mind, had been seized 
upon to enable the advocates of the prohibitory 
system to fasten their doctrines upon the country. 
The policy of attempting to protect home industry 
against foreign labor and capital had been tested in 
other countries. Whathad been the result? Had 
the highly prohibitory system of France, Spain, 
and Russia, had a tendency to raise the moral, in- 
tellectual, or physical condition of the operative 
and the laboring masses in those countries?) Had 
the corn laws had a tendency to exalt the moral, 
intellectual, or physical condition of the masses of 
yeasantry and husbandmen of England and Ire- 
and? Had the dependence of the laboring masses 
in those countries upon power, accumulated wealth, 
money, raised or degraded them in the scale of 
human beings? Had the dependant operative in 
the factories, at the bloomery, the furnace, and the 


become elevated, mentally or physically, by means 
of such connexion and dependence ? He asked 
those questions; he did not intend to argue them. 


| The effect of prohibitory commercial restrictions 


had been too legibly written on the page of history | 


to require it. ‘The commercial system of England 
was remarkably free, when compared with those 
of the other Powers he had named. There,as he 
contended, as a consequence, the wages of labor 
were higher, the human intellect more untram- 
melled, and human rights better appreciated and 


'more firmly guarded. Go into the countries of 
| Europe, and wherever was found the iron grasp of 
‘commercial prohibition firmly clenched upon the 


same articles in England, made a discrimination || 


against our shipping interest, compared with that | 
of England, of $9,208,777. He was somewhat 
curious to hear how the able gentleman from 
Maine, [Mr. Severance,] who addressed the 
committee the other day, would reconcile this 
matter with his indiscriminate eulogies of the ex- 
isting tariff. 

He told the committee that Maine was not only | 
a manufacturing and agricultural, but a commercial 
State. Though the easternmost State in the Union, 
and comparatively young, yet she was the third 
State in the Union in the amount of her tonnage, 
having 320,059 tons, and upon which your tariff of | 
1842 imposed a tax on the articles of ‘construction 
alone, over and above what was imposed in England | 
upon a like amount of tonnage, of $1,219,424 79. | 
More than that: during the fiscal year, ending on | 
the 30th of June, 1845, her enterprising citizens 
built more vessels in number, and of a greater 
aggregate amount of tonnage, than any other State, 
outstripping the great commercial States of New 
York and Massachusetts. The amount of the ton- 
nage of her vessels built during that year was | 
31,105 tons, But the gentleman from Maine did | 


energies of a nation, there would be found crime 
more prevalent, wretchedness more appalling, the 
wages of labor lower, and the masses more de- 
raded, dependant, and oppressed. And why? 
Sodas such restrictions tend to aggregate wealth 
in the hands of the few, to the impoverishment of 
the masses; to create moneyed lords on the one hand, 
and hungry, starving, dependant vassals on the 
other. Such, he contended, would be the ultimate 
consequence of such a system, wherever adopted 
and made permanent. It was not only true in re- 
gard to the monarchies of the Old World, but he 
warned gentlemen not to fasten the blasting and 
withering system upon our free institutions, 
But England was our great commercial and 
manufacturing rival. From a destructive compe- 


tition with her cheap labor and capital, it was ne- | 


cessary, in the opinion of gentlemen, to protect 
ours by a system of prohibitory duties. Now, he 
contended that no such necessity existed. That 
the protection affored by the bill was ample. He 
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denied that the capital invested, or the labor em- | 


ployed, was more expensive, taking all things into 
consideration, here than in England. He (Mr. N.) 

yas aware that here was an important issue be- 
tween himself and gentlemen upon the other side. 


Well, he would not blink it—he would meet it 


fairly. , 
In the first place, as bearing upon the question, 
that goods could be manufactured as cheap in the 


not tell his constituents that they were taxed upon | United States as in England, he would again intro- 


the articles of construction by the existing tariff!) duce Mr. Appleton’s pamphlet. On page 8 he || 


Ho. or Reps. 
says, speaking of the Secretary of the ‘Treas- 
ury: 

** He will learn, it is true, that the manufacture%is at this 
moment in a state of great prosperity, and that the profits 
have never been greater; but he will learn that the most 
pr fitable branch of manufieture is that of making goods for 
the export trade, especially for the China market.”’ 


Here was an open and direct avowal that the 
American manufacturer found a more profitable 
market abroad, where he was brought in direct 
competition with the foreign fabric, than at home— 
that he was able to compete with the world with- 
out protection, 

But it had been argued that capital was cheaper 
in England, and therefore the American could not 
manufacture as cheap as his rival. He would ad- 
mit that the rate of interest was lower in England 
than here. That was an item that should be set 
down in favor of the British manufacturer. But that 
part of the case had another side to it. The enor- 
mous tax paid by the British manufieturer upon 
his capital and business more than twice overbal- 
anced the cheapness of capital. During the year 
ending the Sth of January, 1846, the whole amount 
of revenue collected in Great Britain, by direct and 
indirect taxation, amounted to $245,700,755. Of 
that vast sum $34,687,753 (more than the whole 
revenue collected by this Government by over 
$4,000,000) was collected by the stamp tax. 
That tax was levied upon every note, bill, receipt, 
or other paper given or used by the British manu- 
facturer in his constant business transactions. Be- 
sides, the taxes and property tax amounted to 
another sum of $44,865,371, which fell upon his 
land, buildings, fixtures, &e. 

Again: the American manufacturer, especially 
in the large establishments, usually purchased the 
raw material of the producer, thus saving 5 per 
cent. to the commission merchant. It was freighted 
to the northern cities for less than half a cent on 
the pound, while the freight to England cost about 
one centa pound. On 400,000 bales, or 160,000,000 
pounds, the difference in freight alone amounted to 
$800,000, or 64 per cent. in favor of the American 
manufacturer upon the raw material, besides the 
5 per cent. saved in the way of commissions, 
making 11} per cent. in all. If cotton were worth 
8 cents a pound upon an average, that would make 
a difference in favor of the American manufacturer 
upon the raw material of $1,408,000. Now, these 
were facts which could not be overthrown, and 
greatly outweighed the circumstance of cheaper 
capital. 

Again: how was it in regard to the wages of la- 
bor? Whenever a word had been said about mod- 
ifying the tariff of 1842, we had been constantly 
met with the catchwords—the stereotyped phrase— 
we must protect American industry against the 
pauper labor of England. Now he maintained 
that the British factory operative, and mechanic, 
and artisan, were paid nearly or quite as much for 
the time they worked, and the quantity of labor 
they performed, as the same classes were paid in 
the United States. He would here submit a table 
of wages, extracted from the report of the Ameri- 
‘an consul at London, in answer to a resolution 
of the House of Representatives of March 3, 1843. 
By it, would be seen the average amount of wages 
received by the ‘* pauper’? artisan and mechanic 
there: 


Beaver hat makers...............85 76 a 87 20 per week. 
Boot and shoemakers.............. 40a 72 6 
Weavers of plain silks............. 28a 42 7 
Weavers of fancy silks............ 360a 5 04 & 
Weavers of satins, low quality...... 1Pa 240 “ 
Weavers of satins, rich quality.....2 ea 4 32 “ 
Weavers of other goods, average.... 3 06 “ 
Weavers of velvets, ordinary quality 3 18 66 
Weavers of velvets, rich quality.... 4 24 66 
POV OTI io 0 ied sa cv cedccrseees 95a 1 20 per day. 
Barge and boat builders............ 12a 144 & 
Leather dressers, KC. ........eeee0s 1 20 “e 
GlaZie#rs ..ccccsccccccccccscce sccdoe BO EW “ 
Millwrights and machinists........1 20a 1 68 s&s 
Masons ..... evithen neetenawededn an 12004 18 6 
Paper-hangers.......+.-0.0. ensene 1 44 & 
Shipwrights, ship and house carpen- 

ters, and joiners..... eeccsecee ----) Wa 1 44 “ 
DRO hes accvevenaseesyncts — 12 an hour. 
Weavers and dyers.........eseese 72a 240 per day, 


In regard to the wages of factory operatives in 
England, he would now read an extract from a 
communication written by a gentleman of high 
respectability. That writer says: ? 

“ Annexed is the rate of ‘ English pauper labor,’ as fur- 
nished by a Massachusetts gentleman, who, like Mr. Law 
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rence, is a Whig, and who has recently been in the manu 
facturing districts of Lancashire. He addressed the writer 
the following letter, under date 2=th February, 1845: 

4 My object is to put you in possession of what is as near 
‘the average of wages as possible. You will see by the en 
‘closed, that I have obtained the rates of mills, not in Man 
‘ cheeter only, but from all directions; and, taking the aver 
‘age of all these, I think you will find the prices as high as 
‘the Oxtord Road Twist Company of Manchester, which I 
‘find acknowledged by allto be a fiir average of mills.’ 

* * Please bear in mind that mill hands work but 68} to 69 
“hours per week, (the latter being the extent the * factory’ 
‘act allows;) while, in the New England mills, I believe 
‘they work 7% hours. Is it not so?’ 

‘Atthe same time, thus writes Mr. Robert Hyde Greg, 
late member of Parhament for Manchester, and an ardent 
frend of the working classes 

** f,owell labor and that at .4e:hton (a town eight miles 
‘from Manchester, numbering about twice the population 
‘of Lowell) are about ona par, both for money and eth 
temency. At Lowell the girls get two dollars and board- 
‘equal, perhaps, to thirteen shillings in all—or used to do, 
‘for there bas been a reduction of wages there.’ ”’ 

‘* The outery about pauper labor in the manufacturing 
districts of Enetand is utterly without foundation.’ 

Siatistics of wages in English cotton mills, 1444 and 
1845, Oxtord Road Twist ¢ Manechester—board is 
included in all cases where Baglish wages are given: 


mpeeny, 


Mule spinning. Throstle spinning. Weavers on On four 
por week, two looms. looms. 
30s. to WSs. lls. to 12s, 1] IRs 

or 87 85 4b s2 64 &4 32 


“The spinning machines called mules in this mill are 
coupled together, and require a full man to work them, wio, 

fley paying bis assistunt-, carns as is stated. 

“The next list of wages is from Messrs. Gardner & Baz 
ley, of Manchester, (Mr. B. is president of the chamber of 
commeree there,) who write under date of 22d February, 
Indo: *We beg to inform you that we einploy periaps up 
wards of one thousand hand., and pay weekly: 


Hand-mule 
spinners. 
lic.0or 8363 40s. or #9 70° 


is from George Borthwick, Bedford New Mills. 


Young person, Isto Carders. 
21 vears old, 
106, Od. or 8&2 59 Oe. or S795 


Sioippers. 


“The next 


This mill ies between Liverpool and Manchester. All the 
persons employed in the mill are taken into the average, 
because in the country whole families find employment, (ot 
course many young persons aud inferior hands,) which 


brings the average lower than in Manchester, or other large 
towns where picked hands can be obtained. 
“Weekly wages for 
Carding Spinning. Weaving. 
«1 Ro 2 &) 46 


Dressing. 
so U4 


Warping. 
3 22 

“The above statement tias been made out from the wages 
‘paid during eight weeks, commencing August 8, and ending 
* September 25, 1844. This poriod has been chosen as atiord 
‘ing the fairest average, being neither in summer when the 
‘weevers make most, nor in winter when they make least.’ 

“Ord room is oeccupicd by girls and boys from twelve to 
twenty years old, with two or three better hands. 

“Spiers are all men, mostly with families, and often 
their own clildren ‘piece’? for them, in which case they 
would earn twenty-one shillings or 85> 09 additional. ‘Total 
per week, $13 11.” 

In conclusion, upon that point, he (Mr. N.) 
would submit a table, showing the price of factory 
labor in England, published some time since by 
Lion. Edmund Burke. That gentleman says— 

“ The following are the rates of wages per week paid to 
the operatives in the Lancashire cotton factories in England, 


as drawn up by the chamber of commerce at Manchester, 
andgare nearly an average for the whole kingdom, viz: 


Sterling 
currency. 


Equivalent in 


Occupations. Federal money. 


s. ad. s. d. 
Bpinners—men............ 200 to 25 0 &4 80 to $6 00 
Do. WOR cs cane 100 to 15 0 240 to 3 60 
UD cigs ke skew ove 0 to 2 0 6 00 to 6 24 
Piercers, (boys and girls,).. 47 to 70 110 to 1 68 
In the card room 
NS a5 5h bah ew on we nwaldee 146 to 17 0 3 48 to 4 08 
ee 90 to 96 216 to 2 23 
I la ate .60to 70 144 to 1 62 
Throstie-spinners.......... 50ta 96 120to 2238 
ED <5 chadWin ebaban deem i0to 9O léseto 216 
Weavers by power 
ee 130 to 1610 312t0 4 06 
SP cbs ae vents snaeas FO to 120 lSRWtw 2 % 
NOTE: GME, s sevewdasas's 250 to 300 6 72to 7 20 
Winders and warpers...... sO to 110 1®to 2 64 
PECCMTNCE 6.60 on chnse scons NHOto vt, 0 5 7 to 6 24 


‘In Shetiield, the great seat of the manufacture of cutlery 
wages vary from 25s. (86) to 35s. (88 40) per week; and 
workmen in the skilled departments get 40s. ($960) per week. 
The authority on which L rely in the statement of wages 
which [ have given above, is Symon’s Arts and Artisans, 
pp. Qand 3.) See, also, Wade's History of the Middle and 
Working Classes, pp. 570-4; and Ure’s Philosophy of Manu 
factures, p. 476."" 

According to the “ Statistics of Lowell Manu- 
factures, compiled from authentic sources,” it ap- 
peared that the average weekly wages of the female 
operatives, clear of board, for the years 1843, 44, 
and °45, was S1 75; and that the average daily 
wages of the males, clear of board, was 70 cents. 
He never had heard the correctness of these statis- 
tics questioned, 

Fromacommunication of Mr. Abbott Lawrence, 
recently pubhshed in the Boston papers, it was 
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board, in the Lawrence Manufacturing Company | 


at Lowell, from November, 1842, to February, 
1843, was $1 84 per week; and from November, 
1845, to February, 1846, $1 84. 

In the Jackson Company, New Hampshire, for 


four weeks ending April 15, 1843, $1 73 per week; | 


and for four weeks ending February 1, 1846, 
$1 73. 
Weekly wages for 1843: 


WV Cavite Orb BUT SOGMIE «oc icc ee siccasccsscvccte re 
Weaving On three loOms...cccccccvpescsccveces secses 1 89 
Wenvitg OR 0670 LOOMS... Toc cccvccccsssncesegecs oooh ae 
CO MIORVONS v0 00:60 00 005000856 ons 6050 seb0 cope ventas 1 Ol 
Card’g. Spin’g. Weav’g. Dress’g. Warp’g. | 


ig 
#143 S137 @167 §229 1 56 
Amoskeag Mill, ) 
No. 1, N. B., | 
1543 to 1845, ( 
inclusive..... } 


Bedford New ) 
! 
\ 
\ 


171 137 1 95 2 47 — 


Mills, England, 
as he had be 
fore shown.... J 

Board was included in all cases where British 
wages were given, and excluded from American. 

Now, (said Mr. N.,) while the American man- 
ufacturer paid, for his carding and weaving, con- 
siderably higher than the British manufacturer, 
yet the latter paid for his spinning, his dressing, 
and warping, at a higher rate than the former. 

In addition to all this, the American operative 
works one-twelfth more hours than the British 
operative, and does much more in the same length 
of time. He contended that price of labor was in 
favor of the American manufacturer. 

He would close what he had to say upon this 
point by reading an extract from a letter addressed 
to him in March, 1846, by a gentleman of Man- 


180 802 2 46 9 94 3 2 
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ee 


happiness by the anticipation of gain—render an 


undue proportion of the population dependant for 


| subsistence upon the daily motion of the 


. ee . Water- 
wheel, the steam-engine, the spinning-jenny, the 
«? 


loom, and the shuttle, and what will be the result? 
Not a quarter of a century would pass away he. 
fore wages would be depressed in those establish. 
ments—a radical change would be produced jn the 
character of the operative, rendered more and more 
dependant upon accumulated wealth and corpo- 


| rate power. At every turn of the financial screw— 


at every revulsion in the moneyed affairs of the 
country, and especially at every revulsion of the 
manufacturing business, by over production or 


| otherwise, the same painful and startling cries of 


want, wretchedness, and misery would be expe- 
rienced here, as had cursed and scourged other 
countries under like circumstances. 
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SPEECH OF MR. A. G. THURMAN, 


OF OHIO, 


In tHE Hovse or ReEpResENTATIVES, 
May 14, 1846. 


The bill making appropriations for the support of 
the Army being under consideration in Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union— 


Mr. THURMAN said: 


There have been sentiments, Mr. Chairman, 


| expressed on this floor during the present session, 


chester, New Hampshire, of much intelligence || 


and high respectability. He writes: 


“©T would say that those working by the day do the same 
work as before 742, but at a reduced price: say machinists 
that received before °42 8s. 6d., get but about 7s. 6d. per day 
now—they being paid about one shilling less now, than prior 
tu 42. With the weavers it is different; they weave by the 
piece, and do a third more work now than they did before 
42; and their pay per piece is reduced nearly one-hall; so 
that with a third more lcbor they get a little more average 
weekly pay than they did before 42! This is what Win- 
hrop and other Whigs mean when they tell about the tariff 
of °42 raising the price of labor. IT will explain. In 1840 
the wages of the operatives throughout New England were 
reduced, and the per diem wages have not since been raised, 
Atthe time of the reduction, the speed of the mills was 
about one hundred and thirty throws of the shuttle per 
minute—the most of the girls working tivo looms, and weav- 
ing eighteen cuts of thirty yards per week at sixteen cents 
per cut—imaking for a weck’s work $2 88. The speed was 
then put down to one hundred and twelve per minute, each 
girl required to tend three looms instead of two, at from 
eleven to twelve cents per cut; the speed reduced, a loom 
added, and the pay cut down one quarter! This was to op- 
erate in favor ot Whigery, as they could discharge one-third 
of their bands, and thus raise a panic for *'Tip and Ty.’ 
‘Tip and Ty’ came in, and the tariff of °42 came on, but the 
wages for the same amount of labor did not come up! It 
is managed thus: The girls were mostly working three hours 
apiece; the speed of the mills was increased by little and little, 
till at such a point that the girls, by over-erertion, can pro- 
duce twenty-six cuts of cloth per week, being eight cuts more 
than they produced bef yre the reduction in °40, which, at elev- 
en anda half cents per cut, makes the week’s labor now 
amount to $269, the whole of cleven cents per week more 
than before the reduction! This is the Whig increase of the 
prices of labor. There is no other kind of increase. The 
nominal increase has been made by increased speed of looms 

-by an additional loom—by a third more work at a reduced 
price—by the weur and tear of the constitwion of the opera- 
tive—all of which goes to shorten human life, to fill the coffers 
of the capitalist, already glutted. Such is the result of the 
tariff of 42 upon the operative, as exhibited here, at Lowell, 
and I presume at all other large manufacturing places in 
New England. Yet Whigery is shouting: ‘The blessings 
of a tariff;’ a protective tariff to foster honest industry.’ 

*“ There is, or rather was, wickedness enough in all con- 


science in the factéry system, with the labor as it was before | 
“40, but now the outrageous system is preying upon the very | 


life of our community. No person can work as they work, 
early and late, for a year, without impairing health. This 
all acknowledge who are honest, and know of the system.’’ 


He would conclude his remarks by saying to 
those who had maintained that high protection 
afforded by the tariff of 1842 was not only neces- 
sary for the manufacturer, but beneficial to the 
farmer and mechanic, that he sincerely believed 


that such a system would not ultimately be bene- || 


ficial to either. 

Keep up your hot-bed system, produced by con- 
ferring such bounties upon manufacturing capital 
—drive your capital from other employments into 
manufacturing—build up, as by magic, your 


towns and cities—fill them up with a dense and || 


crammed population, drawn together from the 


shown that the average weekly wages, clear of || scattered abodes of independence, comfort, and 








by Representatives from the State of Ohio, which 
furnish to any member from that State, who rises 
to repel them, an ample excuse for occupying the 
time of the committee. There have been senti- 
ments attributed to the people of that State, by 
certain of her own Representatives in this Hall, 
which her other Representatives, who do not be- 
lieve that such sentiments are thus entertained, 
cannot, consistently with duty, suffer to pass un- 
noticed. And it is therefore, Mr. Chairman, that 
while 1 do not assume to speak for the State, I do, 
as one of her Representatives, who has the right 
to speak for his immediate constituency at least, 
and as one of her citizens who, as such, may pro- 
perly express his belief in reference to the views 
of her entire people, beg leave to say that, in my 
judgment, she ™ been greatly misunderstood 
and most strangely misrepresented by the gentle- 
man to whom I refer. 
The first example to which I ask the attention 
of the committee is to be found in a speech deliv- 
ered by the member from the Geauga district [Mr. 
Gippines}] on the Sth of January last, when the 
Oregon question was under discussion. In that 
speech the member alluded to, after expressing 
his opinion that taking possession of the whole of 
Oregon by the United States would be followed by 
a war with England—afier saying, that ‘ under 
‘these circumstances he [Mr. Gippines] must 
‘choose between a war with England on the one 
‘ hand, and a supine, inglorious submission to the 
‘slaveholding power on the other;” that he had 
‘seen enough of war to form an idea of the suffer- 
‘ing it brings upon a nation;’’ that he had “ wit- 
‘nessed its devastating effects upon public morals, 
‘and the consequent misery which it inflicts upon 
‘those who are doomed to feel its curse;” that 
‘* vet, with all its horrors, revolting as they are to 
‘the feelings of humanity, he preferred meeting it 
‘for a few years rather than see the people of the 
‘free States sit down in quiet indifference under 
‘the control of the slaveholding power;”’ that “in 
| * case of war, they (the slaves of the southern At 
‘Jantic States) will be more dangerous than four 
‘times their number of foreign enemies;’’ that 
‘we are all aware that in 1789 South Carolina 
‘sent a special delegation to the Continental Con- 
‘gress, informing that body that it required all 
‘her troops to protect the people against their 
‘ slaves, and that that chivalrous State must depend 
‘upon her northern sisters to defend her against 
‘the common enemy;” that * these scenes will 
‘ again be acted if we should engage in another war; 
that he (Mr. G.] was “ fully aware that the south- 
‘ern portion of the Union must suffer most in case 
‘of war.”’ After premising all this, that member, 
speaking of the southern delegation in Congress, 
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uttered the following language, which I will thank 
the Clerk to read. 

Mr. T. here sent to the Clerk’s desk a pamphlet 
copy of Mr. Giddings’s speech, from which the 
Clerk read the following extract: 

“They now see difficulties before them: dangers present 


themselves to the further pursuit of their plan of territorial | 


agerandizement. They have suddenly called to mind the 
declaration of British statesmen, that ‘a war with the United 
States will be « war of emancipation.’ They see in prospect 
the black regiments of the British West India islands land 
ing among them, and their slaves flocking to the enemy’s 
standard. Servile insurrections torment their imaginations ; 
rapine, blood, and murder, dance before their affrighted 
yisions. They are now seen in every part of the Hall, call- 
ing on Whigs and Democrats to save them from the dread- 
ful consequences of their own policy. Ww ell, sir, T reply to 
them This is your policy, not ours: You have forced us 
into it against our will and our utmost opposition : you have 
prepared the poisoned chalice, and we will press it to your 
lips until you swallow the very dregs. — a. 

«T would not be understood as desiring a servile insurree- 

tion: but I say to southern gentlemen that there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of honest and patriotic men who ¢ will 
leugh at your colamity, and will mock when your fear 
cometh. If blood and massacre should mark the struggle 
for liberty of those who for ages have been oppressed and 
degraded, my prayer to the ‘God of Heaven shall be, that 
justice—stern unyielding justice—may be awarded to both 
‘master and slave. I desire that every human being may 
enjoy the rights with which the God of Nature has endowed 
him. If those rights can be regained by the down trodden 
sonsof Africain our southern States by quiet and peaceable 
means, | hope they will pursue such peaceful measures. 
Rut if they cannot regain taecir God-given rights by peace- 
ful measures, I nevertheless hope they will regain them; and 
if blood be shed, I should certainly hope that it might he the 
hlood of those who stund between them and freedom, and not 
the blood of those who have long been robbed of their wives 
and children and all they hold dear in Jife. It is true that 
when those scenes shall occur, northern freemen, our sons 
and neighbors, must march to Texas, and bare their breasts 
to the shafts of battle, in a soul-degrading defence of slavery. 
In such a couse who would not be a coward? Our fathers 
fought for the inalienable rights of man: our sons must face 
the eannon’s mouth in defenceof slavery. Should the black 
regiments of the West Indies land upon our southern coast, 
our freemen of the North will be placed in a position the 
contemplation of which is most revolting to the feelings of 
humanity. For the people of the free North to march to our 
southern States, and stand between the emancipated slaves of 
the West Indies and southern slaveholders, and defend them 
while theu flog their bondmen into submission, will be degrad«- 
tion without a parallel, except it he found in the quiet sub- 
mission of owr people to the political control of those who buy 
and sell thetr fellow men, and make merchandise of human 
flesh. 
" “Shonld the seenes to which T have alluded take place, 
one great advantage would result. Perhaps no statesman 
doubts that a war with England must prove the death of 
slavery. The British Government now have no slaves in their 
West India Islands, as in the last war, to restrain them from 
ruising the flag of emancipation. The paralyzing effects 
whieh that institution exerts upon the physical energies of 
the nation would be exhibited to the world. Our people of 
the North would be constrained to look upon the evil as it 
really is, 

“The slave power would lose its charm—our citizens of 
the North would be aroused from the lethargy which, for 
half a century, has held their sensibilities in a torpid inac- 
tivity toward the oppressed of our land. We should then 
find means to sever the cords which have so long, uncon- 
stitutionally, bound us to the putrescent carcass of slavery. 
Great Britain would not be likely again to pay southern 
slaveholders twelve hundred thousand dollers for human cattle, 
who shall have strayed from their owners, as was done at 
the close of the last war.’? 


Now, (said Mr. Tuurman,) with the individual 
opinions of the author of these sentiments I have 
nothing todo. He may entertain them, atrocious 
as they are. He may ici to see all the horrors 
he depicts in preference to what he calls the indif- 
ference of the free States ‘to the control of the 
slaveholding power;” in other words, in prefer- 
ence to the existing state of things. He may pray 
that in a servile war the blood of the white man, 
and not of the negro, may be shed; that the rela- 
tives or descendants of Washington and Sumter 


and Marion, of Jefferson and Madison and Lee, of | 
Monroe and of Jackson, may fall in-the contest; | 


fall by the hand of the slave who came to them b 

inheritance, without their choice and without their 
fault. In such a consummation he may find cause 
for rejoicing. In defence of his fellow citizens of 
the South he may choose to “‘ be a coward.”” At 
their ** calamity” he may “ laugh,” and “ mock 
when their fear cometh.”* He may think it “ dee- 
radation’’ to repel British troops if they be black, 
and land on a southern shore. He may refuse to 
defend the soil of his country or the lives of her 
ciuzens in war. Allthis he may do. These ma 

be his sentiments; I will not deny that they are. 
— —— — if he can. ‘I shall not un- 

€ to disturb his enj 
to leave him to his fate. erie ee 


assert that these are the sentiments of the people 
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But, sir, if he mean to, 
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of Ohio, or of any considerable portion of that peo- 
ple; if he mean to affirm that thousands, much less 
** hundreds of thousands” of her citizens entertain 
such views, | here declare that the assertion is as 
unfounded a slander as ever fell from the lips of 
man. Nothing could be further from the truth: 
nothing whatever. There is not a State in the 
Republic more sincerely attached to the Union 
than 1s Ohio, not one in which the obligations it 
imposes are held in greater respect; not one in 
which they are, and ever will be, more sacredly 
fulfilled. Of her people it will never be said, with 
¢ruth, that they are indifferent to the calamities of 
any portion of their fellow-citizens. Nor will any 
quarter of the country ever call on her for aid in 
the hour of danger, and eall in vain. 
Passing from this first example, Mr. Chairman, 
I proceed to the consideration of some remarks 
made by another member from Ohio, my colleague 
from the Ravenna district, [Mr. Trwpen.] The 
bill to raise two regiments of riflemen for the pro- 
tection of our citizens migrating to Oreeron beine 
under consideration on the 24th of March last, 
that gentleman said, that “if he could convince 
‘himself that such was the object or design of the 
‘bill, he should undoubtedly feel bound to give it 
‘his sincere and hearty support. But he did not 
‘believe it; he did not believe it had any such ob- 
‘ject; he did not believe that such had been its 
‘original design, much less that it was so at that 
‘time;’’ that he looked upon this as an effort 
‘on the part of the Administration to raise these 
“two regiments of riflemen (to be officered accord- 
‘ing to the views of the gentleman from Arkansas, 
*[Mr. Yeur,] by western gentlemen, experienced 
‘in Indian warfare) to conciliate the creat western 
‘ Democracy for the disappointment they had un- 
‘dergone by the failure to carry out their views 
‘in relation to the northwestern boundary;’’ that, 
as to the emigrants to Oregon, ** there was no 
‘necessity to justify this outlay of public money 
‘to give protection to these emigrants. There 
‘was something behind the scenes that had not 
‘been disclosed. The emigrants wanted no pro- 
‘tection; they never had asked for it;’’ that, ** so 
‘far as the western frontier was concerned, he be- 
‘lieved there was already a sufficient force there;’’ 
that “*he had no doubt that the President, and 
‘those who sympathized and were in the closest 
‘connexion with him, were in earnest in raising 
‘ these two regiments;’’ that one of the President’s 
objects was ‘to augment the force now in Texas. 
‘ Was the House prepared to carry out this pur- 
‘pose? For his (Mr. Tiripen’s) own part, he 
‘declared solemnly, that never, until the State of 
‘Ohio, by some act of hers should revoke the 
‘resolutions of her Legislature, passed by the 
‘unanimous vote of the Whig and Democratic 
‘party, declaring that the annexation of Texas 
‘ was a violation of the Constitution of the country, 
‘and that as such she would never be bound by it, 
| Swould he sanction or sustain that purpose. Never 
‘until Ohio should wipe out that record, would he 
‘ consent to this grand system of national maraud- 
‘ing;” that “if he (Mr. Titpen) had understood 
‘correctly, it was intended to increase the army 
‘(of observation, or of occupation) which was 
‘this day occupying a territory to which, accord- 
' fing to the highest Democratic authority at the 
| ‘other end of the Capitol, we had no more title 
‘than we had to Great Britain—a territory where 
four citizens were now paying duties on their 
| goods to the Mexican Government—a territory 
‘to which honorable gentleman on this floor had 
‘declared that we had no title. For himself, (Mr. 
| ‘Titpen,) he would see this Capitol razed to its 
‘ foundation before he would vote for such a proceed- 
‘ing; and, in saying this, he believed that he spoke 
‘the sentiments of the people of Ohio;’’ that “ he 
‘ was resolved to go against this bill in every form 
‘in which it could be presented, unless the State 
‘ of Ohio shall revoke the resolutions to which he 
‘had referred. Whenever that State, by any act 
| ©of hers, should convince him that she had repu- 
‘diated those resolutions, then, and not before, he 
‘ would be prepared to go for an army of occupation 
‘in Texas;”’ that *‘ he knew that as long as slavery 
‘ existed in Texas, so long there would be cause 
‘of war between this country and the contiguous 
‘territory;’’ that ‘* whenever the people of his 
‘State should give their sanction to this outrage, 
‘then, and not before, he (Mr. Tipen) would 
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‘vote in favor of this and other kindred meas- 
* ure a." 

Now, sir, (said Mr. Tuurman,) what is the sum 
and substanee of these remarks of my colleague ? 
Why, sir, that while he was willing to vote for 
two revime nts of troops to protect our emigrants 
to Oregon, although, in his judgment, they needed 
no protection, he was unwilling to furnish a single 
man for the defence of Texas, however great the 
danger to which she was exposed; that while he 
would raise troops to be place d on our western 
frontier, where © he belreved there was already a 
sufficient force,’ * he would see this Capitol razed 
to its foundation’’ betore he would vote to increase 
our army on the Rio Grande; and that, ** in say- 
Sing this, he beheved that he spoke the sentiments 
Sof the peopie of Ohio.” 

Mr. Chairman, I deny that these are the senti- 
ments of the people of Ohio. J deny that they 
are views of either of the two creat parties in that 
State, T deny that the people of Ohio regard 
Texas as no part of this Republic. 1 deny that 
they consider her a foreign power, or that they 

| are any more unwilling to provide for her defence 
than they are to defend any other State of the 
Union. "That some portion of the abolitionists of 
Ohio entertain the sentiments expressed by my 
collearue, I have not the least doubt. That he 
' has correctly represented their feelings, IT vrant to 
be true. But that he has represented the feelings 
of the people of that State, or of either of her great 
parties, Democratic or Whig, I utterly deny. 
Why, sir, when was it my colleague addressed to 
this House the remarks | have quoted? It was 
the 24th of Mareh last, sir; almost nine months 
after the people of Texas had accepted our terms 
of annexation, and nearly four months after she 
had, by an overwhelming vote of this very Con- 
cress, been admitted as one of the States of this 
Union. Yes, sir, after this, and when her State 
Lecislature was sitting under her State constitu- 
tion—when her Senators in Coneress were on their 
way to this our national seat of Government, -to 
take their places in the other end of this Capitol, 
my colleague has the boldness to maintain, that 
she is no part of the United States, and entitled to 
no support, defence, or protection from our arms. 
No vote of his, he says, shall be given to defend 
her, until Ohio shall have revoked her anti-annex- 
ation resolves. And does my colleague really be- 
lieve that the people of our State are influenced at 
this day, under the now existing state of things, by 
‘the resolutions of their Legislature passed years 
azo, when all parties in this country thought that 
Texas ought not then to be annexed—resolutions 
passed at a time when, owing to circumstances 
that no longer exist, it was clearly ineaxpedient to 
annex her? Or, does he suppose that the resolves 
of 1845—passed, not unanimously, but by a party 
vote—passed, not after, but before, annexation 
was assented to by even the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States, does he suppose that those resolves, 
adopted under those circumstances, are so sacred 
in the eyes of the people of Ohio—are of such 
binding obligation on her Representatives here, 
that now—now, when annexation is consummated 
—now, when Texas has been formally admitted 
into the Union as a State—now, when her Senators 
| are sitting and voting in the other end of the Cap- 
itol, we, of Ohio, ought to treat her as a foreign 
yower—ought to refuse to have any connexion 
with her, and leave her a prey to an exasperated 
and vindictive foe? Does he really think that 
these are the sentiments of those we represent? 
| Does he honestly believe that this is what Is ex- 
| pected of us on this floor? If he do, Mr. Chair- 
man, there never was man more grossly deceived 
—never, sir, never. Sooner or later will he find 
out, that when annexation was completed, oppo- 
sition to it should have ceased; that Texas annex- 
ed is quite a different thing from Texas a foreign 
State; that if the latter could claim only our good 
wishes and sympathy, the former is entitled, in 
the eloquent language of another, ** to be defended 
with all our hearts and by all our hands.”’ 
| Mr. Chairman, it was yesterday announced to 
| this House, in the usual form, that the bill that had 
passed both branches of Congress, recognising the 
existence of war between this country and Mex- 
ico, had been approved and signed by the President 
of the United States; and that, therefore, whatever 
| doubts had heretofore been entertained on the sub- 
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aw and in fact. In less than an hour after this 
announcement was made, a member from Ohjo, 
representing the Mount Vernon district, (Mr. De- 
awo,) was addressing the House. The subject 
under consideration was a bill making appropria- 
tions for the support of the army. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, could the people of Ohio have been 
aware of these facts, what do you suppose would 


jects war did now exist, both in contemplation of 


have been their speculations as to the character of | 


the speech to which their Representative was giv- 
jug utterance? I think, sir, | can answer this 
I think, sir, | may imagine ninety-nine 
out of every hundred of that people saying to them- 
elves something like this: ‘** So, war is upon us. 
its existence cannot be demed, It exists, beyond 
dispute, both in law andin fact. "The blood of our 
citizens has been shed. Our soldiers have becn 
killed or captured by Mexican troops. Our army 
is assailed by superior force. All that men, brave 
and patriotic, can do, will be done by it. But it 
Vol- 


ln raised to march to its assistance, 


question, 


needs our aid—our instant and powes rful aid. 
untecrs must 
The ener- 
put forth, that the war 
may be brief, decisive, and glorious; that the peace 


Regular troops must also be enlisted. 
gies of the nation must be 


that follows it may be honorable, advantageous, and 
permanent, Diflerent opinions may be cntertained 
as to what has produced this war. Inthe judg- 
ments of some, our own Government may be to 
blame. But thisis not the time to be finding fault 
with it. 
judgment should be pronounced, 


lt is notin acrisis like this that sucha 
itis not in the 


very beginning of a contest with an enemy that | 


we should lessen our own moral force. It is no 
time now to tell the world that we are the ageres- 
Success in war does not depend on arms 


We have other 


powerful enemies too, beside the 


sors. 
alone in this age of the world. 
enemies, and 
Mexicans—enemies who will gladly seize on ev- 
erything that seems to put us in the wrong. We 
must not furnish them with arcuments against us: 
arguments that would derive their chief weight 
from being first uttered by us, 
we not dishearten our own people, and exalt the 
spirits of our foes. We must encourage, not dis- 
enlistments. We must increase, not 
repress, the ardor of our countrymen. Did we 
even know with certainty that our Government is 
to blame, this would yet be our duty. How much 
more strongly is it our duty when we cannot say 
that our Government is in the wrong? 
received numberless injuries from Mexico. Fora 
long series of years has she plundered and impris- 
oned our citizens. Year after year has she re- 
fused to reimburse them what she admitted herself 
to owe. Again and again has she violated her 
treaty engagements with us. All Intercourse be- 
tween the two nations has been broken off by her. 


courage, 


bove all, must ! 


We have | 


She has withdrawn her minister from our country, | 


and expelled our ministers from hers. She has 


persisted in her claim to Texas after it had been | 


nearly ten years independent of her power. 


She | 


has thus persisted out of hostility to us; for she | 


offered to acknowledge the independence of that 


country if it would reject annexation to the United | 


States. We have offered her peace, and, in return, 
she has threatened to invade our territory. 


We! 


have abstained from declaring war against her, as ! 


we might justly have done, and the recompense 
for our forbearance has been the murder of our peo- 
ple. The first blood that was shed was the blood 
of an American citizen. The hand that shed it 
was the hand of a Mexican soldier. 
facts before us, shall we prematurely pronounce 
judgment on ourselves? Can we truly say, in the 
face of these facts, that our Government has done 
wrong? How could it have acted otherwise than 


it has, if it meant to perform its duty of upholding | 


the rights and maintaining the honor of the nation ? 
Will there be found any among us secking to make 
a little paltry party capital, by throwing the blame 
of the war upon the President? Will the scenes 
of 1812, and 713, and °14, be revived, and an at- 
tempt be again made to try, judge and condemn an 
Administration in the midst of a war, on the charge 


that en it, and not on the enemy, rests the respon- | 
We hope not: we || 


sibility of producing the war? 
believe not. We trust that the lessons of experi- 
ence have not been taught in vain. We see that 
Congress has acted, so far, promptly; and we re- 


joice to sce it. We hear that it has acted with 


With these | 


right or wrong; 
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almost unanimity; and we are gratified to hear it. | 
Some few, it appears, voted as if their country was | 
inthe wrong. We are clad to Jearn their number 

was so small, We trust that no representative of 

ours was among them. Ohio was unanimous in | 
the late war; we would be grieved and ashaineJ 

were she divided in this. One of our representa- 

tives is now on the floor addressing the House of 
which he isa member. The bill under discussion | 
is to provide army supplies. The subject debated 

relates, therefore, to the war. Doubtless the voice 

of our representative is heard on the side of his | 
country. Doubtless he is exerting his talents and. | 
eloquence (and he is eloquent and talented) to give 
strength, not only physical but moral, to his Gov- 
ernment in the strife. Doubtless his arguments 
will convince many an one of the justice of our 
cause; his cheering words, of patriotic encourage. | 
ment, induce many an one to volunteer in our 

defence. We are glad, heartily glad, that he is 

speaking for us and his country to-day.”’ 

Such, Mr. Chairman, I believe would have been 
the language of the people of Ohio in the case I 
have supposed. But, alas, sir, they would have 
sadly, sadly mistaken. 


heen Could the voice of 
their Representative have reached their homes, in- | 
stend of hearing him vindicate his country from 
the charge of being the aggressor in the conflict, 
they would have heard him loudly accuse its Presi- 
dent of having wantonly and wickedly produced | 
the war; instead of hearing him speak of it as a | 
contest in defence of our rights, they would have 
heard him denounce it as a war of avgrandizement 
and plunder on our part; instead of hearing him 
treat it as a struggle foreed upon us against our 
will, they would have heard him declare it a war 


unconstitutionally made by our Chief Magistrate; || 


instead of hearing him maintain that justice is upon 
the side of his own nation, they would have heard 
him affirm and repeat that she is prosecuting an 
‘unrighteous, unholy, and damnable war;”? in- 
stead of hearing him utter words of encourage- | 
ment to the volunteer, they would have heard him | 
the of action as a vast charnal- 


describe scene 


‘house of death; instead of hearing him anticipate | 


triumphant results, they would have heard him 
dwell on the cost of the war, the destruction of 
commeree, and the yet more deplorable destruc- 
tion of life. 
loudly declare that he would support his country, | 
but coming as the declaration did 
in the midst of assaults upon his own Govern- 


ment—arguments against his country’s claims, and | 


forebodings of the gloomiest, saddest kind, they 
would have stood amazed at such support. 
Mr. Chairman, I did sincerely hope when I saw 


the declaration of the existence of war adopted by 


| that any man who loans money to the Government at the pres- 


a vote of 174 to 14 in this House, and 40 to 2 in |! 
the Senate, that we should be spared a recurrence | 


of the disgraceful scenes of the late war. I did 
would have no imitators now. These hopes I did 
most truly entertain. But, sir, unwilling as ] am 
to believe it, reluctant as [am to admit the fact, 
passing events compel me to fear that my hopes 
were premature—were probably vain. 


| 
hope that the ‘* peace-party’’ men of that day | 
} 


Between the 
language of the * peace party”’’ of that period and 
that of the anti-war party of the present day, there 
is a wonderful similarity. It is hardly too much to 
say that they are almost identical. A recurrence 
to the old Federal speeches and journals will show 
the justice of this remark. Let us make a brief 
comparison. It shall be a brief one. 


present war and the present Administration? Sub- 
stantially, I understand them to be as follows: 


1. That the war is on the part of our Govern- | 


ment a dishonest war. 
Now, what did the peace party of the late war 


say of it? An extract from the Boston * Gazette”? | 


of 1814, a leading Federal paper published at Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts,'‘may serve to show. The ex- 
tract is as follows: 


“ [t is very grateful to find that the universal sentiment is 


> 


ent time will forfeit all cluim to common honesty and common 
courtesy among all true friends of the country! God forbid 
that any FEDERALIST should hold up his head to pay Fed- 
eralists for money lent to the present rulers; and Federalists 


| how greatly my colleague errs. 


True, they would have heard him || 


I fear that | 
‘the same denunciations hurled against the war of |/ 
1812 are to be reiterated against the present war— | 
that the same vituperation that then assailed Mr. | 
' Madison is now to fallon Mr. Polk. 


What are | 
the charges bronght by my colleague against the | 
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can judge whether DEMOCRATS will tax their cons 
to pay laterest to Federalists!”? 

So the peace party of the late war affirmed, it 
would seem, that a man who should then I>, 
money to the Government would * forfeit all ef 
to common honesty,’’ the war was so dishonest ! 

My colleague would not go thus far I know. 
He is willing, as 1 understand him, to vote for 
supplies. He would loan his money, | dare say 
to the Government. He is doubtless a friend i 
the union of the States. In these things he differs 

from the Federalist of old. But thenceforth there 
is a striking analogy between them. The charvey 
they make have a marvellous resemblance. ‘The 
epithets they use are almost always the same. The 
tendencies of their acts difler only in degree. Both 
tend to weaken their Government; both tend to 
destroy its moral force; both tend to subject ji 
to disgrace; both tend to put their country in the 
wrong; both tend to bring upon it the condena- 
tion of the world; both tend to paralyze its ¢ fforts; 
both tend to inspire the foe. 

2. The second charge of my colleague is, that 
the war is a * Presidential war’’—made by the 
President without warrant of law—unnecessarily 
and unconstitutionally made. It is Mr. Polk, lie 
thinks, who begun the war. It is throueh his 
misdeeds it occurred at all. He is the man who 
brought itabout. Our ** preamble”? tells an abomi- 
nable lie. It says that Mexico began the war: 
Mexico did not begin it. So my colleague thinks 
and declares. 

It would be very easy, Mr. Chairman, to show 
But the gentle. 
man from I[]linois [Mr. Dovgnass] has already 
done that. It would be useless for me to repeat 
his remarks. I therefore content myself with 
showing some precedents for this charge. Among 
many to be seen, the following may do. First, a 
resolution of a Federal convention in Massachu- 
setts, passed the 4th of July, 1812, in the fol- 
lowing words: 

* Resolved, That our rulers [James Madison, &c.] have 
prostrated our national character, sacrificed our vital inter 
ests, and finally involved us, unprepared, in tie calamities 
of war.” 


Uituents 


oan 
aim 


| Next,an address of another Federal convention, 

held at Boston, Massachuseus, August 6, 1812, 
| from which I read as follows: 

“Tn an evil hour Mr. Jefferson gained the presidential 
chair. Our country, then prosperous, has been grievously 
| Oppressed by ruinous commercial restrictions which for 

many years have been wantonly imposed by the Government 

of the United States; and its measure of iniquity is now filled 
|! up by a decluruiion of war against Great Britcin—a war in poli- 

lic, unnecessary, and unjust. 

“In this awful state of things, it is the urgent duty of the 

freemen of Massachusetts to consult together. Tis duty 
| has become the more imperious by the condition of the Gov 
ernment of this Commonwealth, of which one branch (the 
Senate) is in the hands of usurpers devoted to the iniquitous 
sysiem of the Nutional Government. 

“Our common interests, liberties, and sufely are now (1512) 
more injured, opposed, and endangered by the doings of our 
own National Government than they were when, in 17.5, we 
| took up arms to protect and defend them againsi ie measures 

of the British Government.” 


| 
| Now, hear the rector of Trinity Church, Boston, 
| 


in a discourse delivered July 23, 1812: 

« As Mr. Madison has declared war, let Mr. Madison carry 
it on.” 

Next, take a look at the * United States Ga- 
zette,” of Philadelphia, a leading paper then and 
| now of the peace-party men. I read from a num- 
| ber issued during the late war: 

‘¢ The war is purely democratic. 
| democratic, and not for national purposes. Let Democruts, 
| therefore, terminate it in the best manner they can. We have 
| no partnership in the matter. We say again, let the Demo- 
| crats end their ridiculous war in the best way they can ; and 
| if, in so doing, they surrender any of our essential rights, 
| the nation will employ competent men for the recovery ol 
) them.’ 
|| Lastly, listen to the ‘ Worcester (Massachu- 
| setts) Spy,’’ of 1814, then edited, as it is said, 
| (how truly I know not,) by “ Honest John Da- 
| vis,’’ (as his friends call him,) now a Senator from 
'| that State, and one of the two Senators who voted 

- ’ 
| against the present war. In an “ extra of the 
** Boston Morning Post,” of August, 1840, I find 
_ the following caption and extracts: 
[‘‘Exrtracts from the Spy, edited by John Davis, in 1814.] 


« We have uniformly entered our solemn protest against 
| this desolating war, which originated in the wicked, malignant 
passions of a corrupt and imbecile government.” ; 

« No republican people were ever so harassed, perplexed, 
| and disgraced by a captious and corrupt set of rulers, a3 the 
'! people of this country.” 


It was undertaken for 
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« Such a governmentis worse than none.”’ 

«The evils the Federalists liave long predicted are thick- 
ening upon Us, andin our affliction let as always remember, 
it is James Madison and his party that have brought these ca- 


lamities on us.”” ’ 
«“ This obstinate, infatuated man, plunges us into a wanton, 


wicked war—a cringing coward. ; 

«Our cowardly Captain-General galloped his poor beast 
thirty miles from the battie-ground.”? 

You see, Mr. Chairman, that the Federal Con- 
yention of 1812, to which I first referred, said: 
‘That our rulers have involved us unprepared in 
the calamities of war.’? My colleague says that 
ihe President has plunged us into the existing con- 
test. The Boston Convention of 1812 said that 
the war of that day was “ impolitic, unnecessary, 
and unjust.”’ My colleague says that the present 
war is unrighteous, unjust, and unconstitutional. 
The Rector of Trinity Church said that Mr. Mad- 
ison had declared the war. My colleague says 
that Mr. Polk has made the war. The ‘ United 
States Gazette” said that the war of 1812 was the 
«‘ Democrats’”? war. My colleague thinks the 
presenta Democratic President’s war. The ** Wer- 
cester Spy” said that the late war ** originated in 
the wicked, malignant passions of a corrupt and 
imbecile government;”’ that “it is James Madison 
and his party that have brought these calamities 
on us.”’ My colleague says that the present war 
originated in the unconstitutional measures of our 
Executive Chief Magistrate; that it is the Admin- 
istration of Mr. Polk that has brought our calami- 
ties on US, 

So much as to who made the war. 
to another point. 

3. My colleague deems the present a disgraceful, 
dishonorable war; so L understood him to consider 
it, Well, sir, has he no precedent for this? Let 
us see: The Federal ‘* United States Gazette,” 
from which | have already read, speaking of the 
last war, and during the war, expressed itself as 
follows: 


Let us pass 


“The war has hitherto been the war of a party. Let it | 


<0 continue, and se be terminated! The disgrace will then 
ontinue te be the disgrace of the party, and not of the na- 
tion—e consummation devoutly to be wished. Let those who 
have hitherto abstained from the war continue to abstain, 
ind thereby preserve the honor, and so far as they still re- 
iain, the resources of the country for the events which are to 
f low nn 


It is obvious that this Federal peace-party editor 
of 1812 regarded the war of that day asa disgrace- 
ful, dishonorable war. 
my colleague’s remarks, that he so regards the 
struggle in which we are now engaged. 


It is equally obvious, from | 


4. Sull rising in his denunciations, my colleague | 


next pronounces the war an infumous war. 


Well, Mr. Chairman, this looks very much like | 
capping the climax, but you will see that that is | 


not done yet. Hard and expressive as this word 
‘‘infamous” is, it is not the strongest or severest 
word in my colleague’s vocabulary. More terrible 
words are yet to come. But for the present we 
have to deal with the **infamous.’’ Was the 
word ever used before under similar circum- 
Stances? 


Gazette’? of 1814: 


Hear the following from the ‘* Boston | 


_“ By the magnanimous course pointed out by Governor | 
Strong, that is, by withholding all voluntary aid in prosecu- | 


fing the war, and manfully expressing our opinions as to its 


cyustice and ruinous tendency, we have arrested its progress, | 


und driven back its authors to abandon their infamous schemes, 


aud to look anxiously for peace. What, then, if we now | 


lend them money? They will not make peace—they will still 
hanker for Cunada; they will assemble forces, and shed 
‘lood on our frontier. Mere pride, if nothing else, will do 
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sir; it is no less than the Senate of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, declaring that “the war 
“was founded in falsehood, declared without ne- 
‘cessity, and its real object was extent of territory by 
‘unjust conquests, and to aid the late tyrant of Eu- 
* rope in his view of agerandizement.”” 

The real object of the late war, according to the 
Federal Senate of Massachusetts, was “ extent of 
territory by unjust conquests.” And this, I under- 
stand my colleague to think, is precisely the object 
of the present war. . 

6. Reaching the highest point of denunciation at 
last, my colleague, capping his climax, declares 
that the war is an “unholy, unrighteous, and dam- 
nable war.’? Not only is it dishonest, presidential, 
unconstitutional, disgraceful, dishonorable, infumous, 
aggressive, intended for conquest, but, worse than 
all, if worse can be, it is “ unholy, unrighteous, and 
damnable.’’ And not content with denouncing the 
war itself, my colleague warns its authors (who, 
according to his views, are the administrators of 
his own Government) that they have a terrible 
responsibility to bear, a fearful accountability to 
meet. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, this is hard to equal, much 
less to exceed. It is not every day such a can- 
nonading is heard. But there are precedents for 
it, sir, nevertheless. Listen to another extract 
from the ** Boston Gazette’’ of 1814: 

* Let no man who wishes to continue the war by active 
means, by vote or lending money, dure to prostrate himself at 
the altar on the fast day, for they are actually as much par 
takers in the war as the soldier who thrusts the bayonet ; 
and the judgment of God will await him!!”’ 

Again: 

“Will FEDERALISTS subseribe to the loan? Will 


they lend money to our national rulers?) To what purpose 
have Federalists exerted themselves to show the wicked 

ness, to rouse the public sentiment against it, and to show the 
authors of it, not only to be unworthy of public confidence, 
but highly criminal, if they now contribute the sums, with- 
out which their rulers must be compelled to stop——must be 
compelled to return to the policy and measures under which 
this country Was once at peace and in singular prosperity.’ 


Next, sir, let me introduce to you the * Boston 
Centinel,”’ (another Federal paper,) of January 
13, 1813; holding forth as follows, in order to pre- 
vent loans from being made to the Government 
with which to carry on the war: 

** My brother farmers, if you have money to let, let it lie. 
if the war continae, you will purchase your stock, at four 
years old, cheaper than you can raise it. So wajust is this 
offensive war, in which our rulers have plunged us, inthe sober 
consideration of millions, that they cannot conscientiously ap- 
proach the God of Armies for his blessing upon it.” 

Now listen to ‘* Honest John Davis’s’’ paper, 
the ** Worcester Spy,’ in 1814: 

‘We hope and believe the people will soon be convinced 
that Mr. Madison is totally incompetent to hold the reins of 
Government. 

“If the people have not become stocks and stones, so as 
to bear anything, they must feel ashamed of their President, 
and their indignation will never subside till he is impeached, 
and the Government committed to other hands. 

“This wanton waste of property, this perverse neglect of 
duty, is sufficient to brand any Administration with eternal 
infamy.” | 

You are now no doubt prepared, Mr. Chairman, 
to hear the “* Merrimack Intelligencer,”’ in the fol- 
lowing strain: | 

“Tf James Madison is to command the forces that are to | 
subjugate the Eastern States, we would suggest to his Excel- | 
lency a most salutary caution; it is, that he should provide 
himself with a horse swifter by far than that which carried 


|| him so gallantly from the invaders of Washington. He 


it. Butsome say, will you let the country become bank- | 
rupt? No, the country will never become bankrupt. But || 
pray do not prevent the abusers of their trust from Lecoming || 
hankrupt!! Do not prevent them from becoming odious to the | 


public AND REPLACED BY BETTER MEN. Any Feder- 


hands with JAMES MADISON, and claim fellowship with 1] 


FELIX GRUNDY !!! Let him no more call himself a Feder- 
alist and friend to his country!!! He will be called by others 


infamous !!? 

5. The next charge of my colleague is, that we 
are engaged in a war of aggression and plunder, 
one object of which is the conquest of California. 
We are making war for purposes of territorial ag- 
grandizement he thinks. And, pray, what did the 
peace-party men of the late war say as to its ob- 
Ject? You have heard, sir, just now, in the ex- 
tract last read. ‘* What, then, if we now lend 


them money? They will not make peace—they 
will still hanker for Canada.’’ So spake the Boston 
Gazette, referring to Mr. Madison’s Administra- 
on. But here is higher authority still; far higher, 





i m which I will read. 
alist who loans money to the Government must go and shake || from which I will r 


of this war all the iniquities of which it has been the occasion. 
if 


j 
} 


| the British brig “* Peacock,”’ the same James Law- | 


must be able to escape at a greater rate than forty miles a | 
day, or the swift vengeance of New England will overtake the 
WRETCHED MISCREANT in his flight.” 
A Federal pamphlet of the late war, one of a | 
series entitled ‘* Road to Ruin,’’ is the next thing 
The following brief ex- | 
tract will suffice: 
«Administration hirelings may revile the Northern States, | 
and the merchants generally, for this monstrous depravation { 


, s is execrable course of smuggling and fraud. || 
of morals, this execri geting rau endure their sentence—endure their own reflections—en- 


But there is a just God, who knows how to trace the causes | 
of human events, and he will assuredly visit wpon the authors | 


the guilty deserve our scorn or our pity, the tempters and | 
seducers deserve our execration.”’ 

But here, Mr. Chairman, is something having | 
an air of authority. I hold in my hand the no- | 
torious resolve of the Massachusetts House of | 
Representatives, adopted during the late war. A | 
resolution was introduced into that House for a | 
vote of thanks to Captain James Lawrence, who, | 
in the United States ship ‘* Hornet,”’ had captured 
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rence who so heroically died in the ill-fated Chesa- 
peake, saying, with his last breath, “ Den’t give 
up the snip.”? What did the House do? Pass 
the resolution and record the vote of thanks? No, 
sir, no. But, on the contrary, it adopted the fol- 
lowing never-to-be-forgotten and ever-to-be-infa- 
mous resolve: 

January 15, 1313.— Resolved, Thet in a war like the pres- 
ent, waged without justifiable cause, it is not heeaming a moral 
und yelivious people to express any upprobation of military or 


navai exploits which ave not immediately connected with the 
defence of our seacoast and soil.’ 


Mr. Chairman, comment is unnecessary on such 
a resolution as this. [It speaks for itself louder 
than any man can speak of it. It excites feelings 
of indignation to which no tongue can vive utter- 
ance, Let us pass it by without further remark. 
Besides, time admonishes me to proceed with my 
proofs. Without further preface, then, IL read from 
a discourse delivered July 23, 1812, (thirty-five 
days after the declaration of war,) by the Rev. 
Mr. Gardiner, rector of Trinity Church, Boston. 
L ask attention to the following passages; 

“Tt is a war unexampled in the history of the world; 
wantonly proclaimed on the most frivolous and groundless 
pretences, against a nation from whore friendship we might 
derive the most signal advantages, and from whose hostility 
we have reason to dread the most tremendous losses, 

“ rery provocation has been offered to Great Britain on 
our part, and our resentment has risen in proportion as she 
has shown a conviliating sptrtt. 

“© Let no considerations whatever, mu brethren, deter you, at 
all times, and in ail places, from execrating the present war. 
It is a war unjust, foolish, und ruinous. Lis unjust, because 
Great Britain has offered us every coneession short of what 
she conecives would be her ruin. 

‘4s Mr. Madison hus declared the war, let Mr. Madison 
carry ifon. 

“ The Union has heen long since virtually dissolved ; and it is 
full time that this port of the disunited States should take care 
of itself.” 

So much for the Rev. Mr. Gardiner. Now hear 
the Rev. Doctor Osgood, pastor of the church at 
Medford. I read from a discourse delivered by 
him, June 27, 1812, just nine days after the decla- 
ration of war. In that discourse, he said: 

“Tr, at the command of weak or wicked rulers, they 
undertake an unju-t war, each man who volunteers his services 
in such a cause, or loans his money for its support, or by his 
conversation, his writings, or any other mode of influence, 
encourages its prosecution, that man is an accomplice in the 
wickedness, loads his conscience with the blackest erimes, brings 
the guilt of blood upon his soul, and, in the sight of Ged and 
His law, ts a murderer. 

“Were not the authors of this war in character nearly 
akin to the deists and atheists of France—were they not 
men of hardened hearts, seared consciences, reprobate minds, 
ond despe rate wickeduess—it secins utterly inconceivable that 
they should have made the deelaration.” 

“ One hope only remains: that this lust stroke of perfidy 
may open the eyes of a besotted people; that they may 
awake, like a giant from his slumbers, and wreak their ven- 
geance on their betruyers, ly driving them from their stations, 
and placing at the helm more skiiful and faithful hands. 

és Vy. at the present moment, no symptoms of civil war ap- 
pear, they certainly will soon, unless the courage of the war 
party should fail them. 

“4 civil war becomes as certain as the events that ha; pen 
according to the known Liws and established course of nature.”’ 

Such, Mr. Chairman, were the opinions, and 
such the language, of the Rev. Dr. Osgood, public- 
ly delivered w hen his country was at war, in 
reference to the supporters of the war—in reference 
to the Administration of Madison, the Democratic 
party, and all others who stood by the flag of the 
republic. But even he was exceeded by another 

acd eceekics he Rev. Dr. Parish. My col 
peace-party man, the hev. r. Parish. Wy col- 
league has menaced those whom he calls the 
authors of the present war with the condemnation 
of the people. The Rev. Dr. Parish assumed to 
threaten the supporters of the late war with a far 
more terrible judgment. Hear him on the 8th of 
April, 1813: 

‘Let every man who sanctions this war, by his suffrage 
or influence, remember that he ts laboring to cover himself 
and his country with blood. The blood of the slain will cry 


from the ground against him. ; ; Pe: 
<¢ How will the supporters of this anti-christian warfare 


dure the fire that forever burns, the worm which never dies, 
the hozannas of heaven, while the smoke of thetr torments 
uscends forever and ever.” 

Mr. Chairman, much more of these discourses 
is in the same strain, but we have had enough of 
them. It is no pleasant thing to know that such 
sentiments ever fell from American lips. It is no 


‘welcome thing to learn that the pulpit was the 


place of their utterance. But while we say this, 
let us not forget to do justice to the church. These 
were not her sentiments. Such were not the gen- 
eral teachings of her ministry. Out of the imme- 
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diate influence of the ‘ peace-party’’ men, the 
voice of the preacher had a far different tone. It 
roused his countrymen to the defence of his home; 
it nerved his arm in the battle-shock; it soothed 
his last moments on the field of death. 

And here, Mr. Chairman, let us do another act 
lhave shown what were the feelings of 
men in the late war. But do 
not mistake their sentiments for the sentiments of 
Inno State of the Union did 
a majority of the people entertain such views, The 
Democratic party everywhere was unanimous In 
‘Lhe Federal party was divi- 
ded—one portion of it standing by their country 


of justice, 
the ** peace-p urty”’ 


the people at large. 


support of the war. 


and giving her their utmost aid; the other portion, 
the ** peace-party men,’’ arrayed against her; 
many of them with traitorous hearts, feeling as 
traitors only feel, acting as traitors alone could 
act, Every one has heard of the Hartford Con- 
vention of that period, Whether that convention 
originated in a wish to dissolve the Union is a 
question L leave for older men than myself to de- 
cide. Those who lived at that day ean better 
determine it. But be that as it may, one thing is 
certain, and that is, that there was then, in the 
ranks of the * peace-party Federalista’’ of the 
astern States, a body of men, powerful by their 
wealth, their learning, and their talents, 
the advocates of such a di 


Ww ho were 
And there 


is another thing equally certain, which is, that the 


olution. 


conduet of these men during the entire war merits 
no milder appellation than that of ** treasonable.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, my colleacue was not content 
with applying all kinds of hard names to the ex- 
mting war. lie went further, and, revardle SS 
“Apprare ntiy of the evil tendene y of sucha course, 
he dwelt upon the cost of the war, its ruinous 
eliects upon commerce, ind its terrible destruction 
of human life. It would be easy, Mr. Chairman, 
to show very ample precedents for all this. It 
would be easy to exhibit similar pictures drawn 
by the peace-party men during the late war. But 
1 will not take up the time of the committee to do 
so. Another of my colleagues, my friend from 
the Cincinnati district, [Mr. Faran,]} has already 
brought to the recollection of the House the doings 
of that party. ‘The extracts from their speeches, 
pamphlets, discourses, and newspapers, read by 
him in the debate on the Oregon bill, many of 
which | have now again read, are sufficient 
to show that the language of the peace-party 
men of this day is wondertully like that of their 
inglorious predecessers. Ido not say that there 
is any Imitation in the case. I do not know, for 
instance, that my colleague from Mount Vernon 
ever saw a single one of these extracts. Ido not 
charee him with having drawn his fierce weapons of 
denunciation against Mr. Polk and the present war 
from the VASt store house of Federal abuse heaped 
upon Mr. Madison and the war of 1812; but it 
must be apparent to all that he might have done 
so. The weapons were there; there were they to 
be found; or, at least, weapons of identically the 
same sort. When my colleague shall send his 
speech to Ohio, there will be plenty of old and 
middle aged men to say to him: * Ah, my good 
sir, we have heard all that be fore. 'Thirty-odd 
years ago we heard it. The only difference is, 
that you use the words * Mexico’ and * Mexi- 
cans,* instead of * Britain’ and ¢ British,’ and in 
place of * Madison,’ you say * Polk.’ ”’ 


Mr. Chairman, in no State of the Union were | 


the people more united during the late war than 
in the State of Ohio. By the citizens of no State 
were the * peace-party men’? of that day more 
severely condemned. Nowhere did the conduct 
of the ‘anti-war Federalists,” of Massachusetts 


especially, excite a livelier or more profound in- | 


dignation. You may judge from this, what will 
be the surprise of the people of Ohio when they 


learn, that of the fourteen votes given in this Hall |! 
vgainst the bill declaring the existence of the pres- | 


ent war, their State and Massachusetts furnished 
an equal number—that five of the fourteen were 
given by Representatives from Massachusetts, and 
five by members from Ohio; while from no other 


State could more than a single opposition vote be | 


obtained, 
second man be found to record his vote against the 
bill. Massachusetts and Ohio gave ten of the 
votes—the remaining four votes were divided 
among four States. And if this strange vote shall 


Yes, sir, from no other State could a | 
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astonish the people of Ohio, how much will their 
surprise be increased when they learn the charac- 
ter of the speech delivered here yesterday by one 
of their Representatives—delivered after war was 
declared?) Mr. Chairman, my colleague has seen 
fit to warn others—men who are his countrymen, 
but whom he nevertheless denounces as the authors 
of a war that he terms “ unholy, unrighteous, and 
damnable’’—that a terrible condemnation awaits 
them. Yes, sir, he who has made a studied and 
elaborate argument to disprove the title of his 
country to a territory she claims—he who has 
held his own Government up to the world as the 
ageressor in a war—he who openly accuses it of 
heine actuated by a desire for agzrandizement and 
plunder—he who denies that Mexico began the 
war—he who styles the assertion that she did, in 
the preamble to ‘our act, an abominable lie—he who 
charges the Chief Macistrate of his own nation 
with waging unconstitutional war, and the Con- 
rress, of which he is himself a member, with ma- 
king a declaration abominably false—he who loudly 
proclaims that we are prosecuting a war that ts 
“unholy, unrighteous, and damnable’’—he who 
dwells upon its cost, and dilates on its horrors— 
in short, he whose almost every word is calculated 
to condemn his own country, to dishonor and dis- 
crace her in the eyes of mankind, to lessen her 
moral if not her physical force, to depress the 
spirit and energies of her people, and to inspire 
her enemies with courage and hope; he who, in a 
lean minority of 14 out of 188 votes in this House, 
of 16 out of 230 votes in both branches of Con- 
eress, talks In this strain and acts in this manner; 
he who does all this after war has deen declared, 
and while it is raging on the frontier; he it is— 
yes, sir, he—who threatens others with the judg- 
ment and condemnation of the people ! 


Mr. Chairman, many a time and oft has the | 
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threatened punishment ‘fallen on him who uttered | 


the threat, instead of harming the object of his 
wrath. Let my colleague take warning by what 
history teaches, and beware. 


ARMY APPROPRIATIONS. 


SPEECH OF MR. A.D. SIMS, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
May 18, 1846. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, on the Army Appropri- 
ation Bill— 

Mr. SIMS addressed the committee as follows: 

Mr. Cuairnman: Upon occasions like the pres- 
ent, when the country is pressed with circum- 
stances of peril and emergency—involved, in fact, 
in an actual state of war—it becomes the duty of 

*_* . . x 

every good citizen to examine, not only with free- 
dom, but at the same time with perfect candor, the 
measures of the Government, and to lend such 
efficient aid, within the sphere of his practicabili- 
ty, as may enable it to prosecute to a successful 
result the controversy in which it may find itself 
engaged. If this be the duty of every citizen, how 


much more is it the duty of those who stand in the | 
position of servants of the people and administra- | 


tors of the interests of the country ? Whilst, there- 
fore, it may be the right of every member of this 


| body to inquire with freedom into the measures of 


| 


the Government, and to seek to know the causes 
and circumstances which may have placed the 
country in such a position, still patriotism as well 


any branch of the Government, so far as he may 


| be called upon to give expression to his sentiments, 


to mingle freedom of inquiry with the greatest can- 
dor. j 
rancor, should be laid aside; and the interests of 
the country, under the promptings of an honest 
patriotism, should teach a charitable construction 
of the acts of our own Government. The expres- 
sion of opinions adverse to the action of the Gov- 
ernment which may have produced collision be- 


tween this country and another, and a rigid and | 
censorious inquiry into the facts of the case, which, | 
under such examination, may not seem to justify | 


that action, whilst it may not in fact be treason, 


as duty calls upon every individual connected with | 


All party prejudices, to say nothing of party | 
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some degree, with all the consequences to the coup. 
ry of treason itself. Itis contrary to the inter. otis 
of the country, retarding the prosecution of its 
purposes, and giving a moral force to the cause of 
the adversary, by inculpating the Government as 
to those circumstances which led to the cont; 
versy. 

I regret that the debate has, in some instaners 
heen conducted in a different temper by some of 
those who have preceded me. I trust that | am 
prepared to come to the discussion with those 
feelings of candor and freedom of inquiry which [ 
have indicated; and that, while seeking to attain 
truth in the matter, [ may at the same time be abl; 
to vindicate the rights and interests of the country. 
as well as the action of the Government. P 

The question immediately under consideration, 
is the proposition of my colleague [Mr. Brack) to 
equalize the pay of all the privates called into thy 
service of the United States, no matter to what 
branch or corps of the army they may be attached, 
A portion of the privates receive only seven dol- 
lars per month. Another class, ina different corps, 
receives eight dollars. Under the amendment pr 3 
posed by my colleague, the pay will be equalized 
ata uniform allowance of eight dollars per month 
To this proposition Lam ready to give my zealous 
and cordial support. It is inconsistent with the 
true interests of the service that privates in the dif- 
ferent corps should receive different amounts of 
compensation. If eight dollars be not too much 
for the privates in one corps, it is not too much 
for those of another. Each branch of the service 
imposes equally arduous duties, and to make dis- 
tinctions in compensation must have an evil influ- 
ence on the service itself. The soldiers will be- 
come dissatisfied when they find that, with a lower 
amount of pay than others receive, they are re- 
quired to perform services equally burdensome. It 
is therefore proper, and consistent with the tru 
policy both of the service and the country, that the 
pay should be equalized. 

But whilst Lam willing to accord my assent to 
this proposition, I am, nevertheless, at this stag: 
of our national controversy, opposed to the allow- 
ance contemplated by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, [Mr. Tisparts,] who propeses to raise the 
pay of the privates to ten dollars per month. 

In the first place, when we look to the rations, 
clothing, and other contingent advantages which 
may be received, independent of the regular pay 
under the war establishment, eight dollars is ample 
compensation; more, in fact, than those engaged 
in the ordinary occupations of life would be able to 
make. The soldiers of the country, when called 
into actual service, ought to be properly compen- 
sated; but something is due to considerations of 
patriotism, and those rewards of gratitude and 
abiding glory which the country never fails to be- 
stow upon its brave defenders. The men who ar 
willing to fight the battles of their country, seldom 
propose, in times of public emergency, to mak 
exacting or grinding bargains with their Govern 
ment by selling their services on considerations 
merely pecuniary; they look equally to these other 
rewards. 

There is another consideration involving national 
consequences and the successful termination of the 
controversy in which we are engaged, which 
should warn us against the adoption of the pro- 

sition of the gentleman from Kentucky, | Mr. 

‘eBaTTs.}] Itis probable, or perhaps | ought 
rather to say, it is the hope of every one who loves 
his country, that our difficulties with Mexico may 
have a speedy termination. But this may turn 
out to be the fond delusion of that hope, which 
anxious patriotism and love of peace inspire in the 
bosom of the good citizen, rather than any well- 
grounded conclusion drawn from a calm consid- 
eration of the causes which produced, and the con- 
sequences which may follow, this state of war. 

It is possible that this contest may be short; yet 
wisdom would dictate the same prudence in Is 
conduct which we would observe if we know that 
it would be protracted; the same prudence, as if 
we knew that other nations would be drawn into 
the vortex; the same prudence, as if we already 
saw this spark on our southwestern frontier blown 
into a mighty conflagration sweeping over Christ- 
endom and bringing desolation upon the civilized 
world. If such contingencies may happen in the 


O- 


is invested, if not to the full extent, certainly in’ progress of this war—and who can say that they 
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may not—it is the part of wise statesmen to pro- 
yide reasonably to meet them. The first prepara- 
tion which ought to be made is the providing the 
waysand means by which the contest, in any phase 
which it may assume, may be successfully waged. 
We have men, in the true sense of the term—we 
have men who are nerved with patriotic zeal— 
soldiers of chivalrous bearing—an army capable 
and willing to fight our battles. But that is not 
enough. We must have resources to bring them 
in the field. Without money, which is said to be 
the sinews of war, it is impossible that war can be 
prosecuted with vigor and to a successful result. 
it would seem, therefore, to be a duty to husband 
eur resources and avoid unnecessary expendi- 
dure. 

With an army of sixty-five thousand privates in 
the field, the difference of expense in the pay, as 
contemplated in the two amendments, would be 
more than a million and a half dollars annually. If 
unnecessary, this surely isan amount worth saving. 
That it is unnecessary in the present stage of the 
controversy, I think a moment’s reflection will 
convince us. In the commencement of a war, the 
veal which flows from the first ebullitions of patri- 
otism is at its highest point, and easily assembles 
an efficient army for the service. Afterwards, 
when defeat may come upon your arms—when 
other causes without the discouragement of defeat 
may damp the ardor of that feeling of patriotism— 
it may be more difficult to enlist men into the ser- 
vice, and higher wages, as well as bounty even, 
may be necessary. But at first, much ought to be 
trusted to the patriotism of the citizens, and no 
pay beyond a reasonable compensation allowed. 
In this way the actual resources, as well as the 
credit of the country, will be preserved to be made 
available in times of need and emergency. For 
these reasons, looking as well to a reasonable com- 
pensation to the soldier as to the prudent conduct 
of affairs in the Government, | much prefer the 
proposition of my colleague. 

But Mr. Chairman, whilst this is the legitimate 
subject of inquiry before the committee, it has, per- 
haps, of all propositions within the range of parlia- 
mentary debate, or of all topics now agitating the 
public mind, been the least discussed. The causes 
of the war—the circumstances which brought it 
about—the manner in which this House has recog- 
nised its existence—have rather been made the 
subjects of debate—I had almost said, of denunci- 
ation. 

l admire the feelings of patriotism which may 
find a residence in the bosoms of members of this 
House: and I equally admire the utterance which 
has spontaneously been given to those feelings on 
this oceasion. It is in times of public difficulty 
peculiarly, that the patriot feels the love of coun- 
try burning within him. Then it is that we real- 
ize the truth of the sentiment uttered by the poet: 


* Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori,”’ 


Then, what was the beautiful dream of the poet’s 
fancy, becomes the active principle, the embodied 
purpose of the patriot’s action. He feels and 
knows that he is ready to die for his country. 
Under the influence of this admiration, excited by 
such noble setiments, I hailed with delight the ex- 
pression of lofty patriotism which fell from the 
ventleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Davis.] He in- 
formed the House that he had an only son, and 
that if the exigencies of the country required it, he 
would cheerfally surrender him, to fall, if necessa- 
ry, in its defence; more, that the father of that son, 
with still greater cheerfulness, which we can all 
readily understand, would yield himself a sacrifice 
in the same cause. These are the expressions of 
a noble patriotism. 

But it was a matter of deep regret to me, that 
Whilst such lofty sentiments found a ready utter- 
“nee from the distinguished gentleman, he should 
have allowed himself to indulge in a train of re- 
marks so directly in conflict with them; that, 
whilst he avowed himself willing to sustain the 


country—to grant all aids and supplies that might | 


be necessary—he should have thrown himself like 
a might 
by the remarks which he made in relation to the 
causes of the war. In the course of his inquiries, 
he came to the conclusion that the war was brought 


about, not by the action of Mexico, but by the | 


improper and unconstitutional action of our own || tion on the Rio Grande, and that thus war was, by 


y incubus on the interests of that country | 
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' Government; and that this House, in the manner 


and under the circumstances in which it recognised 
the existence of the war, coupled with the asser- 
tion that it had been brought on by Mexico, was 
guilty of indecorum and falsehood. It is in vain, 
and idle for those who voted the recognition of a 
state of war produced by the action of Mexico to shut 
their eyes and pretend not to sce the full scope and 
effect of the gentleman’s argument. ‘The majority 
in this House, no less than the Executive Gov- 
ernment, are charged substantially with falsehood 
and unconstitutional action. To us who belong to 
that majority, there is no option. The gauntlet 
which the gentleman has thrown down we may 
not refuse to take up. The issue made must be 
met; and the honor of the country and the Govern- 
ment of the country vindicated. These, then, are 
the questions: Did Mexico begin the war? And 
had this House evidence of that fact, when it as 
serted so much? 

It is not necessary to stop now to review the 
manifold causes of offence which this country, 
from time to time, has received from Mexico; to 
call to mind the maltreatment of our citizens in 
violation of treaty stipulations, both in person and 
property; to call to mind her refusal or neglect to 
make indemnity, according to her treaties, for such 
injuries; nor is it necessary, on the other hand, to 
enlarge upon the forbearance which our Govern- 
ment for years has manifested towards that dis- 
tracted and fuctious country. 
tration of General Jackson till now, suflicient 
causes for a declaration of war on our part against 
her have existed. All this we pass over, and come 
at once to the more immediate circumstances and 
causes of the war. 

The committee will remember that so soon as 
the joint resolutions by which Texas became an 
integral part of this Union were adopted, the Mexi- 
can Minister at Washington was recalled, and that 
our Minister at Mexico, at the instance of the 
Mexican Government, was ordered home. Thus 
all regular diplomatic intercourse between the two 
Governments ceased. Subsequently—during last 
fall—this intercourse was sought to be renewed, 
and the matters in dispute between the two coun- 
tries to be brought into friendly negotiation. ‘This, 
however, as all know, was rejected—if not perfi- 
diously, at least captiously—by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. Under these circumstances, all diplo- 
matic intercourse having ceased, the only chan- 
nel of official communication was through the 
officers of the respective armies which were 
brought, by the orders of each Government, into 
proximity. Ampudia and Arista were the only 
agents of the Mexican Government by whom 
we could be officially informed of the acts and 
purposes of Mexico. They ordered the American 
General to retire from his position opposite Mata- 
moros in a given space of time, and notified him 
that if he refused to do so war would be com- 
menced. Our General, not feeling disposed or au- 
thorized to obey this haughty demand, the Mexi- 
cans passed the Rio Grande, and commenced hos- 
tilities on the first detachment of American soldiers 
with which they met. More: they threw them- 
selves into a position to cut off our army from its 
supplies at Point Isabel, and in all respects as- 
sumed and maintained a belligerent attitude. I say 
nothing of the murder of Colonel Cross, than 
which a more hostile act, or one calling for deeper 
retaliation, could not have been perpetrated, but I 
refer only to open and undisguised war, of which 
notice had been previously given. If our army 
was rightfully on the banks of the Rio Grande, no 
fact can be better established than that war exists 
with Mexico, and by her own act. Congress had 
notice of all this before the act recognising the ex- 
istence of the war was passed. When the highest 
military commander of the Mexican forces an- 
nounced that unless a certain condition should be 
complied with by the American General war would 
be commenced; and afterwards, the condition being 
disregarded, hostilities followed, we were bound t» 
regard the annunciation and subsequent acts as the 
authorized action of his Government, and that offi- 
cer as the herald of Mexico—as much so, under 
the circumstances, as if he had acted under the 
Fecial law of the Romans. 


But it has been said that our army was impru- | 


dently and unconstitutionally ordered to its posi- 


From the Adminis- | 


Ho. or Reps. 


the act of our Executive, foreed upon Mexico. 
To maintain this assumption, one or the other of 
two propositions have been urged upon the con- 
sideration of the committee. 

It has been contented that the territory lying be- 
tween the Nueces and the Rio del Norte belonged 
to Mexico; that it is no part of Texas, and that 
title to no part of it is in the United States. ‘If that 
proposition cannot be maintained, it is, in the sec- 
ond place, contended that this was disputed terri- 
tory, the title to which was not well ascertained; 
that the United States, having succeeded to the 
rights and duties of Texas, claimed it as a part of 
Texas, while, at the same time, and with equal 
show of justice, it was claimed by Mexico. It is 
therefore contended, that if the title be properly in 
Mexico, or properly disputable in point of fact, the 
Exeeutive branch of our Government had no right 
or authority to march forces through the entire 
latitude of that rezion, and to take post on the most 
distant frontier, and that, in doing so, he has un- 
constitutionally provoked war. This | understand 
to be the true and legitimate scope of the argu- 
ment. 

It ean be well demonstrated, according to prin- 
ciples of international law, that the right to the 
territory between the Nueces and the Rio Grande 
is properly vested in the United States. But if I 
should fail in that proposition, (as I think I shali 
not,) still, admitting the country to be disputed 
territory, the Executive Government had a right 
constitutionally, and was in fact bound, under the 
high obligations of duty, to do everything which 
it has done. 

I will not weary the committee by rehearsing 
the ancient boundary of Texas, nor by going over 
the conflicting evidence as drawn from delineations 
on different maps. I choose rather to stand upon 
transactions, in the nature of negotiation and 
treaty, Which took place after the battle of San 
Jacinto. The Mexican Government had ceased 
to be administered under the Constitution at the 
time of the Texan revolt. Santa Ana had been 
clothed with the powers of a military dictator, and 
all the executive functions, i? not in form, were in 
fact, vested in him. He had ample authority to 
make treaties. He so represented himself after 
the battle of San Jacinto, and did make a treaty 
with President Burnet accordingly. In the treaty, 
not only was the independ nee of Texas recognised, 
but the limits were defined. The Rio Grande was 
acknowledged as the boundary between Mexico 
and Texas;* and the authorities of Texas stipula- 
ted for the release of the Mexican prisoners, with 
theirarms and clothing.t In obedience to the terms 
of the treaty, the Mexican prisoners, with their 
chief, were permitted to leave Texas and return to 
Mexico; and Filisola, who was not a captive, when 
the treaty was made known to him, retired with his 
forces beyond the Rio Grande. 

It would seem, however, that doubts are enter- 
tained whether this treaty was binding; because, 
as was intimated by the distinguished and vener- 
able gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] 
Santa Ana, being in captivity, was under a spe- 
cies of duress, and incapable, therefore, even ad- 
mitting his authority, of binding his Government 
by treaty. 

It seems to me that those who entertain this 
doubt, carry the doctrine of duress to an unwar- 
rantable extent, and give it a most novel applica- 
tion. The only question is as to the authority; 
captivity or freedom, under the circumstances in 
which the treaty was made, amounts to nothing. 
In the jura belli are recognised certain commercia 
belli contracts between the parties, which are con- 
sidered valid and binding, notwithstanding one 
party may be an actual prisoner of war. For in- 
stance: it is a fundamental principle of the laws of 
war that war suspends all intercourse between the 
citizens of the belligerents, and that, as a general 
rule, no contract between them can be valid; and 
yet ransom has always been regarded as valid, 
notwithstanding one party with his property was 
in the power of the other;{ and contracts of ransom 
have always been enforced. Besides, Santa Ana, 
when he returned to Mexico, denied that he had 
acted under duress when he made the treaty of 
which we speak, but affirmed that he had acted 


> +24 vol. Foote’s Texas, page 319, 5th art. of treaty. 
¢ 2d vol. Foote’s Texas, page 319, 6th art. of treaty. 
{1 Kent’s Com. 104. 
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freely and without constraint; and the public docu- 
ments sufficiently attest the fact. 

But there is another and high consideration on 
which this contract is binding. In early times the 
law of nations permitted prisoners of war to be 
put to death; and any vietor who took captives, 
according to his convenience or to circumstances, 
put them to death, or converted them into bonds- 
men, or, as an act of gene rosity, fir ely diamissed 
them. But in the progress of civilization, the rig- 
ors of this law have been relaxed; still, however, 
there exists, as recognised in the law of nations, 
the lex talionis. FE.ven in the humane and etvilized 
warfare waged between this counts y and Great 
Britain in 1812, this law of retaliation was recog- 
nised by Mr. Madison, and if the contingency had 
happened it would have been enforced. When 
Cireat Britain, underthe claim of ber doctrine of per- 
petual allegianee,'threatened to put to death certain 
American soldiers who had been made prisoners, 
and who were claimed as natives of the realm, Mr. 
Madison promptly answered that they were sol- 
diers of the American army, protected by the flag 
under which they fought, aud that for every Ame- 
riean prisoner pout to death he would, by way of 
retaliation, see that ten British prisoners should 
share the like fate, The threat had a salutary re 
sult; and the barbarous recourse of enforcing the 
lex talionis awvainst mnocent persons who had ne 
power to control the action of their commanders 
was Rpare d. All Writers on Internation il law ~ 
however, admit that those who are wuilty of offen- 
ces and cruelties in the conduct of war may right- 
fully be made the victims of the lex talionis. Look, 
then, at the humanity in that it spared the guilty, 
and also, for the same reason, at the validity of the 
treaty with Santa Ana. 

Of all the horrors of war waved in modern times, 
those of the ‘Texan revolution on the part of Mex- 
ico were the most barbarous. Even Indian war- 
fare fails to surpass the cruelties exhibited. Her 
armies seemed to study the refinement of barbarity 
in the conduct of the war. Who can remember 
the Alamo; who can remember the manner in 
which prisoners were shot down in cold blood; 
who can remember the thousand horrors and atro- 
cities committed during that war, all, too, in per- 
fect contempt of the rules of civilized warfare, and 
not say that Santa Ana and his myrmidons who 
went with him to receive the visitation of God’s 
vengeance at San Jacinto were not the proper sub- 
jects of the sternest retribution? If the ‘Texan 
Government had yielded to the clamors of the 
Texan people, whose hearts beat spontaneously 
responsive to the dictates of national law, and had 
sacrificed these barbarians—these armed bandits, 
with their merciless chieftain at their head—who 
does not believe that all Christendom, although it 
might have been matter of revret to have witnessed 
such scenes in the nineteenth century, would, in 
view of all the facts, have said that it was justly 
done? . , 

In good morals and upon just principles, there- 
fore, this treaty is binding, in that it mitigated the 
horrors of war, and advanced the great interests of 
humanity. ‘Thus far [ have urged the validiiy of 
the treaty, upon the supposition that Santa Ana 
was clothed with plenary authority to bind Mex- 
ico. There is, however, another consideration, 
even granting that he was not invested with au- 
thority to make a final treaty, which proves that 
in good fuith and in morals—yea, more, according 
to the law of nations—that Mexico was bound by 
the treaty, and was under obligation to carry it 
into effect. She received all the benefits of which 
the treaty stipulated in her favor. Her soldiers, 
with their arms, were restored to her. Her cap- 
tive Chief Magistrate was spared, and allowed to 
return home. Receiving and retaining these ben- 
efits under the treaty, she was bound to respond 
to the other stipulations, and allow to Texas those 
benefits which were the correlative of those which 
she enjoyed under the compact. If she intended 
to reject the treaty, she was bound to return the 
prisoners with their arms to Texas, and place mat- 
ters in the condition that they were before the con- 
clusion of the treaty. She cannot, at the same 
breath, claim the advantages, and reject the equiva- 
lents — which those advantages were granted 
utider the treaty. 

Mr. Chairman, you remember the celebrated 


treaty made by the Roman general with the Sam- | 
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nites, after the defeat of the former, at the Furea 
Caudina his army had been made to pass under, 
The Roman general concluded a treaty of peace 
with the Samnites, in consideration of which, 
reserving hostages for its execution, the Samnites 
agreed to allow the Roman army to return home, 
The treaty, on one part, was, in effect, execnted. 
The Romans, however, refused its execution on 
their part. They said that their generals had no 
authority tomake a treaty of peace. The Samnites, 
on the other hand, insisted that the treaty was 
valid, and that it ought to be executed on the part 
of the Romans, or that the Roman army should 
he returned to the status in quo before the treaty 
was made. I do not propose to go mto an ex- 
amination of this historical point; [ have referred 
to it only because w riters on national law have 
used it as a text upon which to comment in ascer- 
taining the extent to which nations are bound to 
observe treaties of which they have taken the 
benefit. 

Grotius contends, that if an individual, withont 
authority, makes a treaty with a foreign nation, 
and his own nation refuse to ratify it, it is bound 
to put the other party in the condition in which it 
was before the treaty was made. Other writers 
take the same view, and contend that if a nation 
takes the benefit of a treaty, and afterwards disa- 
vow it, and do not make return of all the benefit 
she has received, she should be held, by the law 
of nations, to the execution of the treaty; and 
though there may be no tribunal by which it can 
be enforced, yet that not to execute the treaty, 
under such circumstances, would be just cause of 
war. Vattel does not go exactly to that extent. 
Hle says: 

“| confess, however, and freely acknowledge, that, if the | 
enemy who suffer an entire army to escape on the faith of 
an agreement conchided with the general, who is unpre- 
vided with sufficient powers, and a simple sponsor, I contess, 
I say, that if the enemy have behaved generously—if they 
have not availed themselves of their advantage to dictate 
shameful or too severe conditions—equity requires that the 
State should either ratify the agreement, or conclude a new 
treaty, on just and reasonable conditions, abating even of 
her pretensions as far as the public welfare will allow.”— 
Vattel, b. ii., s. 212, p. 225. 

Now, does not the Texan treaty fall within, and 
conform to, this requisition? Did the Texans 
exact rigid or improper conditions? Was not re- 
taliation forborne to be executed when it might 
justly have been enforced? A whole army res- 
cued and restored to its country! It does seem 
proper, when Mexico has received all the advan- | 
tages of the treaty on her part, has refused to 
make another treaty, and has refused to return to 
the possession of Texas all the prisoners who 
escaped by means of the treaty; that, according to 
the law of nations, the treaty should be regarded 
as valid and binding, even supposing that Santa 
Ana was not clothed with authority, as the head 
of a treaty-making power. 

Sut if all this does not prove a clear and unques- 
tionable title in Texas to the country between the 
Nueces and the Rio Grande, it does at least prove 
a strong equitable title. Say, then, according to 
the second proposition which has been contended 
for, that the country is in dispute: was the Execu- | 
tive of our country justified in throwing the army | 
forward from Corpus Christi to the banks of the 
Rio Grande? Rather, I would ask, could he be 
justified if he had not done so? 

The committee will recollect that in disputed 
territory, either claimant has a right to take pos- 
session of such parts as are unoccupied, and that 
while the prior possession which one claimant may 
have made, either by its citizens or by its military || 
forces, is to be respected by the other, this prior | 
possession thus to be respected is not a construc- 
tive, but an actual, possession—what the writers | 
call a possessio pedis. In strict conformity to this 
principle, the army of occupation were pointedly 
and carefully instructed by the Government to | 
respect the Mexican right of possession, and forbid | 
to disturb or interfere with the settlers. It was | 
only the unoceupied parts of the country into | 

| 


which they were ordered to march. 
One or two considerations will demonstrate, not 
so much the right, but the duty rather of the Ex- | 


ecutive to have issued the orders for the removal 
of the army. 


Texas claimed the Rio Grande as her south- 


western boundary. Until the question of limits || : spirit ¢ 
‘ism, to allay sectional animosities, and cultivate a 


was settled with Mexico, our Executive was 
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bound to respect and defend this as her border 
The Executive had no authority to define th¢ 
limits. By halting at Corpus Christi, it would in 
effect have been surrendering the claim of Texas . 
and have been giving strength to the pretensions 
of Mexico, especially after the latter power had 
refused to negotiate upon the subject. Wh), 
there was a prospect of negotiation, prudential con. 
siderations, such as a disposition to avoid circu 
stances of irritation, might well induce a temporary 
delay in throwing the army of occupation forward. 


| But after the chance of negotiation became hope- 


less, it was the duty of the Executive to place the 
army on the frontier, as well to defeud the title by 
occupation as to be in a position more promptly to 
repel the threatened attack of the Mexicans, ~ 
Accordingly the army is thrown forward, {; 
took its position quietly, and held it peacefully, 
Seal not to make hostilities In this position, 
taken in conformity with strict right, and in obe- 
dience to the clearest duty, it is wantonly attacked 
by the Mexicans. And yet gentlemen affect to 
think that this war was not commenced by Mex; 
co. Strange infatuation! How blind is that vis. 
ion which is dimmed by the film of party prejudice! 
Upon the whole, I think I may say that the Ex- 
ecutive had a right, and it was his duty, to remove 
the army from Corpus Christi to the Rio Grande, 
whether we regard the country as absolutely ours, 
or in fair dispute. [regret that the Mexicans have 
been so unwise as to force a war upon us. I re- 
gret it on their account. I regret it more on 
account of my own country. The evils of war, 
even when waged with an inferior foe, are by no 
means inconsiderable. But I have no fear of the 
result. The patriotism of our people at home, 
kindled to the brightest glow from the reflection 
that the contest is foreed upon us, and that it is 
just, will nerve the arm of the Government with a 
spontaneous approbation of its course, and a ready 
supply of all the necessary means for the prose- 
eution of the war; while our army in Mexico, 
rivalling the former renown of our arms as won 
upon the battle fields of the Revolution, and the last 
war with Great Britain, will push it on to a glo- 
rious and speedy termination. With the enthu- 
siasm of our people, and the chivalry of our army, 
the contest can be neither long nor doubtful. — 


ARMY APPROPRIATIONS. 
SPEECH OF MR. W. HUNT, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tHE Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 20, 1846. 
On the Bill making Appropriations for the Army. 
Mr. WASHINGTON HUNT obtained the 


floor, and expressed his readiness to vote for the 
bill under consideration, and to support all proper 
measures for the energetic prosecution of this un- 
happy contest with Mexico. Whatever might be 
his opinion of the causes which produced the colli- 
sion, whilst the country is in actual war with a 
foreign Power, there was but one course for hun 
to pursue. He advocated the amendment inereas- 
ing the pay of private soldiers to ten dollars per 
month, contending that it was but a moderate com- 
pensation for the fatigues and perils they must 
encounter. 

He went into a brief detail of the reasons which 
had induced him to vote against the annexation of 





| Texas to the United States. He had opposed it 


upon high national grounds, and his belief that it 
would involve this country in a war with Mexico 


|| was not among the least of his objections. 


He then went on to say that he still deplored 
that event; but it was now consummated. ‘Texas 
formed a constituent portion of the Union, and he 
felt ready to act toward her with the same liber- 
ality, the same patriotism and equal justice, which 
he would manifest towards any other of the States 
of the Confederacy. He should not now revive a 
topic which was calculated only to excite unpleas- 
ant feeling. He deprecated all attempts to keep 
up those feelings of irritation which had in part 
subsided. He Jesivell to see a general acquiescence 
in that which was now past, and could not be re- 
called. He would appeal to the entire American 
people to acquiesce in a spirit of enlarged patriot- 
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feeling of nationality, and to strengthen that com- 
mon bond which was our only reliance for sustain- 
ine the honor and perpetuity of the Union, 

The chief purpose at present was, to make an | 
appeal to gentlemen in the majority here, that, 
instead of hurling their thunderbolts at the heads | 
of a powerless minority, which was but a bootless 


and somewhat ungenerous task, they would rather || 


exert their wisdom and patriotism on those meas- 
vres which were demanded by the good of our || 
common country in the present crisis of affairs. 
Instead of arrogating all patriotism to themselves, | 
they should accord at least some measure of the 
same feeling toward those who were unhappy 
enough to differ from them in opinion. They 
seemed to forget the course of the minority in re- 
ward to the whole series of measures connected 
with the reception of Texas into the Union. 
dependent of other objections, their opposition had 
been based greatly on the apprehension that it 
would lead to a war with Mexico. We now found 
the war upon us. The majority seemed to arro- 
cate to themselves a great amount of patriotism, 
on the ground of their readiness to vote supplies. | 


Why, was it not an equal evidence on the part of || 


those on the other side of the House to do the | 
same? It was doubtless laudable and patriotic, in | 
those who caused the war and are responsible for 
it, to give it their support; but he thought it requi- 
red an equal share of disinterestedness and devo- 
tion to country on the part of the minority, who 
predicted it in advance, and employed their utmost 
efforts to avert it. The Whigs saw the war com- 
ing, and raised the warning voice against the meas- 
ures which produced it, but their apprehensions, 
which are now realized, were then denounced as 
chimerical and unpatriotic. ‘The impression, that 
the admission of Texas would lead to a Mexican 
war, arose from no factious or party feeling; it had 
heen entertained by some of the most distinguished | 
men of the Democratic party. Mr. Van Buren 
had declared that annexation was inconsistent with | 


the rights of Mexico, and the avowal of that sen- |! 


timent had driven him from public life. Another, 
who was more fortunate in that respect, had enter- 
ed into a course of able reasoning to prove that part 
of the territory now claimed by Texas actually be- 
longed to Mexico, and if it were annexed, the fact 
would create a just cause of war on the part of! 
Mexico. He had stated in his place in the Senate, 
that that portion of country was inhabited by thirty 
thousand people, who never had owned allegiance | 
to Texas, and he had offered a resolution embody- | 
ing these sentiments. ‘These were the same opin- 
ions as were now avowed by the minority. Cer- 
tainly they were entitled to be treated with some 
degree of respect. Indeed, the sentiment had at 
one time been general throughout a large portion 
of the country. Congress would never have an- 
nexed ‘Texas had it been known or believed that 
our Executive meant to claim this boundary; and 


hence, in the annexing resolutions, the question of |, 


boundary had been expressly reserved. 


The op- 


ponents of annexation were told there was not the || patriotism, and enemies of their country. 


least danger of war, and to guard against it, the 
resolution had been framed so as to cover only | 
what rightfully belonged to Texas. The gentle- | 
man then and now at the head of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations [Mr. C. J. Incersout] had 
assured the House that it would be a peaceful an- 
nexation, and that money, which was commonly 
said to be the sinews of war, would heal all diffi- 
culties. The minority, then, had resisted this war 
before it came—no wonder they could not approve 
of it now it had come. But still it was here, and 
the duty of every good citizen was to make every 
proper effort to meet the danger of the country. 

_ Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, here asked some ques- 
tion not distinetly heard by the reporter, but under- 
stood to have reference to a proclamation made by 
General Woll. 


Mr. Hunr thought it was not very conclusive, 


and did not compromit Mexico on the question of | 


boundaries. 


Mr. Davis said that the doctrine maintained in 


that proclamation had never been since repealed. 
Mr. Howr did not consider it as conceding the 
Rio Grande as the boundary between Mexico and 
Texas. Nor could it be contended that a general 
in the field has any power to settle the national 
boundaries by a military regulation. When it 
could be clearly shown that Mexico had acknowl- 
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edged the Rio del Norte as the western boundary | with decisive force and efficiency, till we can se- 
| of Texas, he should rejoice to feel that we had been But when the time shall 
_in the right as to the origin of this war; as yet no | arrive to dictate the terms of peace to Mexico, he 
sufficient evidence of our title to that boundary has | hoped to witness a display of justice and generous 
been produced. magnanimity. Ifwe can conquer our own rapacity, 
But the minority conceived that the measures | and restrain the lust of territorial acquisition, we 
which had led to this war had been unconstitu- || Will achieve a moral victory more glorious than the 
tional. That opinion was honestly entertained, ; trophies of war. In imposing the conditions of 
and would not gentlemen exercise some forbear- ; amity, he hoped we might exhibit a spirit of moder- 
ance toward those who could not see the matter | ation and forbearance becoming a great Republic, 
exactly as they did ? They were ready to discharge | conscious of its power. By our rectitude and gen- 
their whole duty in supporting the war; what more | erosity in the hour of victory, we may yet do some- 
had the majority a right to demand? Might they , thing to restore the drooping honor of the country. 
not express their own opinions? Must they sur- | When that hour shall come, we must not diseuise 
render the dictates of their conscience and forfeit | it from ourselves that appearances are against us, 
their self-respect ? No liberal-minded advocate of || Whilst we are strong and powerful, Mexico is 
the war would, he was sure, require this. The feeble and distracted; and we are already in pes- 
session of a vast territory which was recently 
wrested from her by our own people. But a war is 
upon us; and, whilst it continues, it must be pros- 
ecuted with vigor, and men of all parties must 
cooperate, by united counsels and common efforts, 
to bring the struggle to a speedy and honorable 
termination. 


cure an honorable peace. 


its origin must be deferred for a subsequent day, 
when the contest was over. Then the people would 
hold its authors to a strict account. 


It had been said that there were some politicians 
who were always ready to surrender territory that 
was in dispute. It had become very common in 
these days to cast indiscriminate reproach on those 
who preferred to settle vexed questions of bound- 

ary ina pacific manner. To claim all and concede 
{nothing was now held to be the quintescence of 
patriotism. But Mr. H. would recognise no such REMARKS OF ANDREW STEWART 
test. He wanted to see these questions discussed , 
in an honorable and a candid spirit, according to | OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
| the moral considerations of right and wreng. He 
was for respecting the rights of others, without 
surrendering our own. 
There was a class of politicians who seem dis- 
posed to make use of all questions touching the 
‘foreign relations of the country merely as means 
and instruments of party aggrandizement and the 
acquisition of power; and hence they contrive to | 
present these questions in such a form as to com- ,| gentlemen on the other side into a mere question 
| pel the minority to vote against them. Instead of | of party. Separated from the pernicious influences 
endeavoring to secure unanimity on great public | of party, he was sure there could be but one opin- 
measures, undue importance was given to particu- | jon upon the subject. The contest was for the 
lar words and phrases; and when these were ob- |; American market. Foreigners, and especially the 
jected to, they denounced in the most unsparing |) British, were the parties on the one side, and the 
‘terms all who could not conscientiously go with || Americans on the other; and the only question 
them in the precise line marked out. So frequently | was, which side should we take? By adopting 
had this been done of late, that Mr. H. sometimes | ** free trade,’? we give our markets and our money 
had indulged a thought that the majority did not | to foreigners; by adhering to protection, we secure 
really wish to see unanimity of action, but were || both to our own people. Disguise it as you will, 
glad of an opportunity of denouncing others as | this is the true and only question to be decided, 
enemies of their country. ‘The gentleman from || and the fate of the country depends on the result. 
Virginia [Mr. DromGoorr] thought it strange they || He trusted gentlemen would decide in favor of 
should complain that they were compelled to vote |, their own country—in favor of their own farmers, 
mechanics, and laboring men—tbhat they would 
protect their own people employed in the fields 
and in the workshops, and in the conversion of our 
own agricultural produce into articles for use, in- 
stead of importing them from abroad; for it was 
demonstrable that more than one-half of the hun- 
dred millions of dollars annually sent abroad to 
purchase foreign goods, went to pay for foreign 
|; agricultural produce worked up in these goods by 
‘labor employed and fed in foreign countries, in- 
stead of our own. 
| Mr.S. begged gentlemen, upon this great Amer- 
; ican question, to separate themselves from party 
| tified by their acts, neither would it be. Gen- prejudice, and come up to its consideration in a 
tlemen seemed to think that power and patriot- || true American spirit. It was a question that soared 
ism were identical, and because they had all of the | far above and beyond the reach of mere party in- 
one, they must, of course, monopolize the other. | terests and party considerations. Why, then, 
| But if it was glory to maintain the national rights | these party appeals? Was it because gentlemen 
and vindicate the national flag, that wasa glory | were afraid to meet the question on its own intrin- 
shared equally by both sides of the House. sic and independent merits?—was this the motive 

He was for a bold and decisive, not for a linger- |, of these appeals to the poor, pitiful, and paltry 
ing war. Itshould be sharp and short. This was purposes of party politics? Was this a time or 
the way to secure an economy both of money.and _ an occasion for such appeals? No. Let this great 
of human life. He hoped a high national spirit question of protecting American industry be dis- 
would be found to prevail, and that the war would | cussed on great, broad American principles, and 
be prosecuted till the rights and honor of the coun- | jt would be so discussed b every one who had a 
try are fully vindicated. true American heart in his bosom. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Dromcoore] | Mr. S. said he would now proceed to answer 
had alluded to the objects of the war, and the spirit | the arguments that had been urged against protec- 
in which he would wage the contest. Whilst he | ¢jon, and in favor of free trade, and then give his 
would pursue the Mexicans in a spirit of ven- | own views as to the true American policy to be 
geance, his patriotism revels in the prospect of adopted and maintained by this country; and in 
large indemnities of land and money. National | doing so he would study clearness and simplicity, 

honor is to be measured by leagues, and all our | for “ truth needs not the foreign aid of ornament;’’ 
\| wrongs, real or imaginary, will be healed by the , he would state facts—facts which he was prepared 
|| addition of fresh provinces and enlarged dominion. | ti establish by official or other conclusive evidence, 
| Mr. H. said he would pursue the contest in @ | with the inferences fairly deducible from them— 
A different spirit. He wubad to see it prosecuted i! and he would submit them with confidence to the 


THE PROTECTIVE POLICY. 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 14 and May 27, 1846, 
In defence of the Protective Policy. 

Mr. STEWART said he regretted that this 
great question of national protection, the most im- 
portant that could possibly occupy the attention of 
American statesmen, was constantly resolved by 


of debate. Did he not remember that when they 
brought in their war bill, no one pretended to op- | 
pose or object to it; but then they inserted a pre- | 
amble, with a perfect knowledge that it would be || 
| questioned? Why was this? and why such te- | 
nacity in holding on to it? It could only have been | 
in order to produce differences of opinion, so as to || 
denounce the minority with rancor, as destitute of 


This attempt to present the minority before the 
/ country in the unpopular light of a peace party 
was wholly without foundation; it was not jus- 
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candor and good sense of this House and of the 
American people. 

In the first place, then, he would notice some of 
the areuments urged upon all occasions against 
protection, and just now repeated by the gentle- 
man from Alabama, [Mr. Payne,| who had spo- 
ken last. 


THE EFFECT OF PROTECTIVE DUTIES ON PRICES. 


The first argument of the gentleman had been 
the postion, that the eflect of a protective tariff 
was oppressive, especially on the poor, and on the 
interests of agriculture and labor. Tlow was it 
oppressive upon theses No other ipterest in the 
country was half as much benefited by the tanif 
as the farmers, and mechanics, and working-men. 
The gentleman said that itinjured them by increas- 
img the price of manufactured commodities; for 
the gentleman's assertion was, that protection did 
invariably increase the price of the articles pro- 
tected. Now,in reply, Mr. S. would distinetly 
put forth this assertion, to which he challenged 
contradiction, viz: that there never was a protect- 
ive duty levied in this country, on any article 
which we could and did manufacture extensive ly, 
which had not resulted in bringing down the price 
of that article: and he challenged gentlemen to 
point him te a single instance in reference to which 
this was not true. ‘The prices of commodities, 
instead of being raised Ly protection, had been 
reduced to one-third, one-tourth, and even to one- 
tenth and one-twelfth part of what had been paid 
for them when imported from abroad. The gen- 
tleman, if he had walked up to the Fair, might 
there have seen American cotton, such as had cost, 
W lye n the enormous niininums were first HN pose d 
for its protection by Mr. Lowndes and Mr. Cal- 
houn, ( ighty five cents a yard, now ready to be 
delivered in any quantity, and of better quality, at 
seven cents; and woolle jeans, sold in 1840 at 
Sixty-five cents, now selling of superior quality, 
for thirty-five; and these articles were subject to 
the very highest dutics in the whole catalogue— 
proving, beyond all contestation, the truth of the 
proposilion denounced as an absurdity by the gven- 
tleman, that the highest duties often produce the 
lowest prices, when levied on articles which we 
can supply to the extent of our own wants. Flere 
was the result of American industry, skill, and 
improvement, when left free to act out their own 
energies, and occupy, fully and freely, their own 
appropriate markets, without the disturbing and 
destructive competition of the pauper labor of 
Europe. Mr. 8S. had mentioned the article of cot- 
ton, because it afforded a striking illustration of the 
general doctrine, showing that the minimums, the 
highest protective duties, had produced the rreatest 
reduction of prices, But the same thing was true, 
to a greater or less extent, with respect to every 
protects d article in the entire list. Mr. S. stated 
incontrovertible matters of fact. He challenged 
contradiction—he courted investization—he defied 
gentlemen to disprove an atom of what he had as- 
serted. And, to put this truth in the strongest 
light, he repeated that the highest and most ob- 
noxious duties, those abhorred minimums, against 


which gentlemen had wasted such furious denun- | 
ciations, presented precisely the very cases where | 


the reduction of price had been the greatest. Those 
duties, it is said, now amounted to two and three 
hundred per cent. ad valorem. And why? Because 
they were fixed specific duties. They remained 
stationary, however prices might change; and, of 
course, as the price went down, the duty bore a 
larger and still larger proportion to it. “At first, 
the duty was, say, half the price of the article; as 
the price declined, the duty became equal to the 
price; then it became greater than the price; then 
double the price; and, at length, treble; and then 
rentiemen exclaimed in horror, ** What an abom- 
inable duty! It is three hundred per cent. on the 
total value of the article! What horrible profits! 
Hiow the duty must raise the price !’’ when, all 
the while, the duty remained the same, and its 
effect had been, not to increase, but to bring down 
the price to one-third of what it was—from thirty 
cents down to ten cents per yard; and this was 
robbery and plunder! And sull the gentleman 
said it was an absurdity, which no man could swal- 
low, to say that the higher the protective duty the 
lower the price. Now, Mr. S. would venture to say, 
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increased to-morrow five hundred per cent., the 
rapid rush of capital into that business, and the 
vast increase of supply would be such, and the 
consequent reduction of price so great, that the 
United States would soon supply the world with 
iron, its capacity for production being unlimited. 
He had stated facts, showing that high duties had 
produced low prices. Can the gentleman deny 
them? ‘There they stand on impregnable founda- 
tions, firm as the hills! Let the gentleman and his 
friends disprove them as they can. That such is 
the practical operation of the system, is fully es- 
tablished by the fact, that whilst manufactures of 
various kinds had declined to one-fourth of their 
former price, agricultural produce and the wages of 
labor had underwent little or no reduction, owing 
to the constantly increasing home demand for both, 
resulting from the protective policy. He submitted 
itas a matter of fact, known toevery man, woman 
and child, in the country, where manufactures ex- 
isted, that they paid less for manufactured goods, 
and received more for their labor and produce, owing 
to an increased demand. Yet, in the face of these 
universally admitted facts, we are told every day 
on this floor, that the tariff increases prices, and 
robs and plunders the farmers! 

But Mr. S. wished to be understood correctly. 
He did not say that the effect of all duties was to 
diminish prices; on the contrary, he did not deny 
that it was the effect of some duties to increase 
prices. But what he said was this: that duties 
levied on articles we could make, to the extent of 
our own wants, and with a view to protect and in- 
crease our own manufactures, did in all cases oper- 
ate, in the end, to lower prices, by increasing capital, 
competition, and supply. Duties imposed on for- 
eign articles which we could not make for ourselves, 
would generally increase the prices, because they 
did not increase the supply by increasing home 
competition, His position was this: duties levied 
for revenue on articles we cannot produce, generally 
increased prices; whilst protective duties, levied on 
articles we can and do produce, always, in the end, 
diminished prices. The truth of both these propo- 
sitions was proved by undeniable facts, and by all 
experience. And the reason was just as obvious 
as the fact. When the supply of an article was 
not equal to the demand, he admitted the imme- 
diate effect of a high duty might for the moment 
increase the price and profits of its manufacture, 
but this very Increase induced capital to rush into 
it, and the competition and increased supply result- 
ing, soon brought down the price and profits to the 
lowest rates, proving the truth of the proposition, 
that the *‘ higher the duty, the lower the price.” 
The imposition of a duty on an article produced 
here, gave an impulse to American enterprise; the 
machinery employed in its production was studied 
and improved, an increased supply was the natural 
consequence; and increased supply, while the de- 
mand remained the same, must always diminish 


prices. Would the gentleman undertake to deny | 


that the proportion between demand and supply 
regulated price?) Mr, S. hardly thought that he 
would go so far as that. But, as the gentleman 
had asserted that duties raised prices, he was bound 
to prove the truth of his position by quoting facts. 
The man who asserted a thing to be a fact was 
bound to prove it, in court or out of court. Asa 
lawyer the gentleman knew this to be so. Now, 
Mr. 8S. challenged the gentleman to put his finger 
on one solitary case where his assertion was true. 
W hat one protected article, the product of Ameri- 
can skill and industry, had been permanently in- 
creased in price, after the duties, however high, 
had been first imposed for its protection? Mr. 8S, 
had challenged gentlemen, one and all, to point out 
a single article, a pin ora needle, the price of which 
had been increased after the imposition of a pro- 
tective duty. They had failed to doit. He had 
called on them at the commencement of the session 
to hunt up some article. Nearly six months had 
elapsed, yet they had failed to find one; and he 
now called on gentlemen to point out one if they 
could. He heard no answer. No article could be 
found. And yet, gentlemen stood up in the face 
of the country and the world, and advanced the 
position that protective duties always increased 


prices. Mr.S. made his appeal to facts. Let gen- | 


tlemen meet him with facts. They could not; they 
dealt aliogether in assertions against facts. Now 
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increased, but reduced prices, what became of all 
this clamor about high prices, robbery, oppres- 
sion, and plunder? It vanished into thin alr: ff 
had no foundation to stand on; and gentlemen 
were bound by their own principles to go for the 
protective policy, which reduced the price of many- 
factured goods by increasing the supply; whilst 
on the other hand, it increased the price by jy. 
creasing the demand for agricultural produce, and 
enhanced the wages of labor by increasing its em. 
ployments. 


THE EFFECT OF THE TARIFF ON LABOR AND jx- 
VESTED CAPITAL. 


But gentlemen said, that while the tariff was 
oppressive on the interests of agriculture and of 
labor, it was highly beneficial to invested capital, 
to the rich monopolists, the lords of the loom. 
Now, Mr. 8. said that just the reverse of this was 
true. While protection greatly benefited both ac- 
riculture and labor, it was but a small advantag; . 
if any, to vested capital. The gentleman and jis 
friends, without knowing it, were in fact doings 
more for the benefit of vested capital, by keeping o> 
this agitation and opposition to the tariff, and 
thereby establishing a monopoly by checking com- 
petition, than all the tariff men in that House put 
together. Inthe case of vested capital the tariff 
had done its work; it had built the manufactories 
up; it had introduced improved machinery and in- 
creased skill; it had done all that fixed capital re- 
quired. Vested capital was now on its feet—it 
could get along without help. They had exported 
during the last year between four and five millions 
of dollars worth of cotton cloth; they had beaten 
the British out of their own markets. ‘The great 
manufacturers of these goods feared no foreien 
competition; they had overcome that, and Great 
Britain was compelled to impose discriminating 
duties in her East India colonies on American cot- 
tons—first 8, then 10, and finally 15 and 20 per 
cent., to enable her manufacturers to keep the pos- 
session of her own colonial markets. Our manu- 
facturers had thus beaten down British competi- 
tion in the Chinese and other foreign markets. 
What invested capital now feared, was American 
competition at home. But gentlemen exultingly 
say, if you can beat the foreigner, what do you 
want with protection? I answer, the invested cap- 
ital in these branches don’t want it. But | want 
it, not to favor them, but to encourage further in- 
vestments, and build up competition elsewhere. 
The protective tariff raised against them that very 
competition. While advocating, therefore, the 
conunuance of our existing tariff, and resisting its 
reduction, Mr. S. was working in the most direct 
and efficient manner for the interests of American 
labor—he was resisting foreign, he was going for 
the interests of the American farmers and the 
American laborers, and not for the interests of large 
vested capital; he went to destroy existing monop- 
oly, by increasing investments and competition— 
the only thing that could destroy it. It was the 
gentlemen, and those who acted with them, by 
keeping up this tariff agitation, who were aiding 
vested capital. This agitation operated to check 
new investments, and of course to promote and 
secure monopoly. Those who were contempla- 
ting the investment of new capital would defer it. 
One would say to another, ** Don’t build a new 
mill or furnace now, the tariff is going to be re- 
duced.’? Mr. S. knew this to be true. He had 
heard of twelve large companies who had intended 
to build furnaces in Pennsylvania this spring, but 
had suspended their purpose till they should see 
what Congress would do with the tariff at the 
present session. Did this hurt those who already 
owned manufacturing establishments? Certainly 
not; it was the very thing toaid them. This gave 
New England a monopoly; it secured in her hands 
that which the people of Pennsylvania and the 
people of the South most wanted. The wanted 

rotection—New England could do without it. 

‘irginia wanted it, North Carolina wanted it, so 
did South Carolina, and Georgia, and all the West. 
They wanted protection to build them up; in New 
England the tariff had done its work—tt had ful- 
filled its office. New England might now say to 
this Government, ‘ Father, I am now of age; I 
am on my own feet; I can make my way through 
the world; I have met John Bull and beat him; I 


that if the duty on iron and its manufactures were |: if, as Mr. S. had proved, protective duties had not |! thank you very much for what you have done for 
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me, and I will be a burden on you no longer; now 
take care of the younger branches of the family.” 

The rest of the country was comparatively 
young in manufactures. They still needed the 
helping hand of Government; they wanted pro- 
tection in their infancy. New England was mag- 
nanimous and patriotic; she wished to see other 
portions of the country prosper by following her 
example; when the South and West supplied, as 
they could, the: coarser goods, she would go to 
work on the finer fabrics. Did not gentlemen see 
that by reducing the tariff they were checking in- 
vestments in their own country and in mine, in 
the South and West, and thereby securing a mo- 
nopoly and high profits to vested capital, wherever 
itexisted, which could only be reduced by enlarged 
competition at home? Was not this true? Was 
it not common sense? He put it to every man’s 
understanding. It was not only common sense, 
but, what was more, it was proved by universal 
experience. 

To show the practical operation of the protect- 
ive policy, he would take, by way of ilkrstration, 
the neighboring iron works at Mount Savage, near 
Cumberland. That establishment has been built 
up within a few years. Some time before it was 
commenced land could be bought there for two and 
three dollars an acre, which could not now be pur- 
chased under twenty or thirty dollars; and mineral 
lands had lately been sold at hundreds of dollars per 
acre, which, a few years before these improve- 
ments were made, were comparatively worthless, 
Such were the effects of the protective policy. 
Was this system hurtful to agriculture? Then let 
gentlemen look at the Laurel Factory, not far from 
this city. The proprietor of that factory lately 
bought the ground on which it stood for five dol- 
lars an acre; and the same proprietor was now 
trying to purchase land in the neighborhood at 
fifiy, and could not get it. This was the effect of 
civing the farmers a market. Manufacturing es- 
tablishments muluplied the value of farms in their 
vicinity often ten, twenty, and sometimes, mineral 
lands, a hundred fold. And what was its effect 
upon labor? Did it not increase the price of labor? 
What raised prices, but an increased demand? 


r . . } 
What depressed prices but the destruction of em- 


ployment? ‘The protective policy, by increasing 
the number of manufacturing establishments, of 
course increased the number of persons employed 
in them, thereby creating a greater demand and 
higher wages for labor. Laborers of all descrip- 
tions flock to the furnaces—coal-diggers, choppers, 
teamsters, and a thousand others. Now, suppose 
the getleman should quit his agitation, make no 
more appeals to party, and no more anti-tariff 
speeches, what would be the effect? Would not 
others go to building up new establishments? And 
would not that furnish new markets for farmers, 
and employment for labor of all sorts? The Mount 
Savage works employed in various ways, on the 
ground and in the neighborhood, four or five thou- 
sand men. Let three or four more such establish- 
ments go up in that vicinity, and you would have 
at once a demand for three or four times as many 
hands, and for all sorts of agricultural produce in 
the same proportion. How, then, could gentle- 
men assert that the protective policy favored in- 
vested capital, and was oppressive to labor and 
agriculture ? 

_{Mr. Houmes, of South Carolina, put a ques- 
uon to Mr. Stewart, whether all this was not 


done by taxing the South for the benefit of New 


England ?} 
The gentleman asked whether all this benefit 


did not grow out of a tax upon the South? | 


Mr. S. would answer the gentleman: if these fac- 


tories were built by Government, then this might, | 


to some extent, be true, 
by Government, but by individual enterprise; and 
what sort of a tax was it upon the South to give 
them better goods for one-fourth the price they 
formerly paid? Mr. S. said he was very sorry 
that his excellent friend from South Cesstion 
should feel such deep regret at the prosperity of 
New England. If he thought that New England 
was getting rich by manufactures, he would advise 
him to go home and do likewise—to follow their 
example, and grow rich also. The gentleman 
said that the planters of the South were working 
the whole year fora profit of four or five per cent., 
while the manufacturers of New England were 


But they were built, not | 


| 
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getting forty or fifly. This was a great error; but, 
if true, was it not a free country? Who gave New 
England exclusive privileges? Why did not the 
South engage in the same forty or fifty per cent. 
business, instead of working on at four or five? 
Why did not they commence with coarse fabrics, 
made from their own cotton, justas New England 
had done before them? But New England was 
now passing from that stage, and going into the 
higher and finer branches. The South, he was 
clad to learn, were now commencing. True, they 
were yet in the A B C of the business; they were 
in their infancy; they wanted the fostering care 
and protection of Government. The tariff on the 
coarse fabrics was now for they benefit. New 
England wanted it no longer on the coarse, but 
only on the higher and finer fabrics, in which they 
were now struggling with foreigners, who were 
endeavoring to break them down by flooding our 
markets with these articles at an under-value, 
hoping to indemnify themselves for temporary 
losses by future exorbitant prices, extorted from 
us when American competition is put down and 
destroyed. 

Mr. S. said he had been greatly amused by lis- 
tening to the ingenious but sophistical reasoning 
of gentlemen who had gone into extended calcula- 
tions to prove that cotton manufacturers were now 
realizing 100 per cent., clear profits, annually— 
yes, exactly 100 per cent. Yet the fact was noto- 
rious—seen in all the eastern papers—that the 
stocks of those very manufacturing establishments 
were selling every day, on change, often below par. 
Would men realizing 100 per cent. sell their stock 
under par? Or would other capitalists suffer it to 
be thus sold? Besides, if these calculations of gen- 
tlemen be correct, do they not see, at a glance, that 
all the capital of the country (for capital is quick 
and clear-sighted) would rush at once into this 100 
per cent. business—capital from England, and all 
Europe, would soon be into it, and what then? 
The business would soon be overdone—and then 
what? It would become the very worst business 
in the world. Gentlemen must be very credulous 
themselves, or think others so, to indulge in such 
absurdities. Business was like a pendulum—if 
you give ita strong impulse in one direction, the 
reaction was sure to carry it as far in the opposite 
direction. If any branch of business, by provec- 
tion or otherwise, become highly profitable, the 
rush of capital into it would soon bring it down to 
the very lowest rates of profit. 


POLICY OF THE SOUTH. 


. { 
How was it that southern gentlemen could shut 


their eyes to the result of their own unwise policy? 
Let them look how they stood, and then look at 
the North. The North applied their shoulder to 
the wheel; they went to work to better their con- 
dition; they husbanded their own resources; they 
employed and diversified their labor; they lived 
upon their own means; kept their money at home 
to reward their own industry, instead of foolishly 
sending it abroad to purchase what they could so 
well and so profitably supply at home. But South 
Carolina and her southern sisters would touch 
neither hammer nor shuttle. They sent away 
their money to New England, or to old England. 
And what was the consequence of these two op- 
posite systems? South Carolina was poor and de- 
pendant, while New England was independent 
and prosperous. South Carolina, when the Fed- 
eral Constitution was adopted, had five Represent- 
atives, North Carolina five, and Virginia ten Rep- 
resentatives on this floor. They all cherished a 
deadly hostility to everything connected with the 
manufactures, internal improvements, and progress 
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of every kind. They denied to this Government | 


the power of self-protection and self-improvement; 


they went for the stand-still, lie-down, go-to-sleep, | 


let-us-alone, do-nothing policy; they had tried to 
live on whip-syllabub political metaphysics and 
constitutional abstractions, until it had nearly 
starved them to death, while the northern States 
had wisely pursued the yee policy: and what 
had been the effect on t 
New York began with six Representatives in that 
Hall, now she had thirty-four. Pennsylvania be- 
gan with eight, and now she had twenty-four. 
Virginia, with North and South Carolina, had 
| commenced with ae Representatives, and now 
| they have, altogether, 


eir relative prosperity? | 


ut thirty, and New York © 


937 


Ho. or Reps. 


alone has thirty-four. Such are the fruits of the 
opposite systems of policy adopted by the North 
and South. Judge the tree by its fruits. Will 
men never learn wisdom from experience? He 
would rejoice to see the South as prosperous and 
as happy as the North. ‘They had all the ele- 
ments of wealth and prosperity in profusion around 
them—the raw materials and breadstufts, minerals, 
and water-power in abundance, running to waste. 
If they would allow him to offer them advice, it 
would be, to abandon an exploded and ruinous 
policy; follow the example of the North, and 
share in their prosperity. Instead of coming here 
repining and complaining that the North was rich 
and prosperous, making 40 or 50 per cent, profit 
on their capital, whilst the South realized but 4 or 
D>, just*turn round, quit your 4 or 5 per cent. 
profits, and go to work at what you allege yields 
40 or 50. If the tariff was contined to the North, 
you might complain; but it was free to all alike— 
North and South, East and West. Go to the ham- 
mer and the loom, the furnace and the forge, and 
become prosperous in your turn. All these bless- 
ings are within your reach, if you will but put 
forth your hands to grasp them; they are offered 
freely to your acceptance. You enjoy great ad- 
vantages. You have not only all the advantages 
enjoyed by the North for manufacturing, but you 
have others superadded; you supply the raw ma- 
terial, and, above all, you have labor without wages, 
perfectly available for such purposes; the hands 
of the young and old, now useless for the field, 
might in factories become highly profitable and 
productive operatives, ‘Take hold, then, on the 
same industry which had made New England 
great, and especially on those branches of it which 
New England now could and would spare. Then 
South Carolina would be, thus far, independent 
both of New England and of all the world. She 
could no longer hope to compete with ‘Texas and 
the rich Jands of the southwest in the production 
of cotton. Her worn out fields must sink in the 
contest with the virgin soil of the new States. 
Then let her address herself to manufactures. ‘The 
gentleman from South Carolina seemed to observe, 
with grief and envy, that New Engelard was en- 


joying profits of from 40 to 50 percent. That was 


not true; but what if it was? If she gave that to 
South Carolina for six cents per yard which Caro- 
lina once could not get from abroad under thirty- 
six, the question for Carolina to look at was, not 
what profits New England made, but what prices 
she charged her. That gentleman wanted his State 
to go to old England for all she required. We were 
all to depend upon Europe for our manufactured 
articles. Foreign countries were to enjoy exelu- 
sively the profitable business yielding 40 and 50 
per cent., while we were all to turn farmers, and 
join the gentleman in working, as he said, for the 
profit of 4 and 5 per cent., (and when all became 
farmers it would be ten times worse.) Compe- 
tition having ceased, old England would again 
make the gentleman pay twenty-five cents a yard 
for what New England now offered them for six. 
Was not this patriotic? Was it not a noble, an 
enlarged American policy? England was to be 
allowed to monopolize all the profitable business, 
the result of labor-seving machinery, while we 
were to content ourselves with the plough and the 
hoe, and profits at the rate of 2 or 3 per cent. Was 
that the policy for America to pursue? They might 
be Americans who recommended it, but they were 
certainly playing into the hands of our transatlantic 
competitors. If manufacturing was such profitable 
business as these gentlemen represented it to be, 
why not le? Americans have it rather than foreign- 
ers? Why not keep our money and our profits to 
ourselves, instead of giving both to the labor of 
Great Britain? The profits of manufacturing were 
chiefly owing to an enlarged market, and to the 
use and constant improvement of labor-saving ma- 
chinery. The saving of labor and increase of hu- 
man power produced in this manner was almost 
incalculable. By its aid one feeble woman or child 
was enabled to accomplish more in a day than 
would pay for the productions of forty able-bodied, 
hard-handed men without it. Did gentlemen de- 
sire, and was it their policy, to let England enjoy 
all this benefit, and keep it to herself as a monop- 
oly? It was tnis labor-saving machinery, and this 
alone, that kept the British Government from 
bankruptcy. This prolific source of wealth and 
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power enabled the British people to stand up un- 
der a debt of $4,000,000,000, and pay taxes to 

the Government amounting to more than $250,- 

000,000 every year. ‘This was the result of her 

mmense labor-saving machinery, estimated to be 

equal to the labor of eight millions of men. Was 

it the policy of gentlemen to let England have this 

wrofitable business of manufacturing all to herself? 

That seemed to be the policy of the Secretary of 

the Treasury. Indeed, he had avowed it in his 

report to be his settled policy to break down the 

manufacturers of our own country, and derive his 

revenue from British and other foreign goods. His 

policy was, in his own words, to prevent ‘ the 

substitution of domestic rival products for imported 

articles.”’ "This policy of substituting «lmerican for 

foreign goods, he says, is injurious to the revenue, 

and must be arrested by reducing the duties so as 

to fet in the produ tions of foreign labor, and thus 

down American mechanics and manufac- 

turers, and put an end to this growing evil of 
‘substituting “lmerican rival products for foreign 

goods.’ "This sentiment the Secretary has repeated 

several times in his report, (See pages 3 and 6.) 

Ilis poliey was to increase the revenue by increas- 
ing importations; and, as he would reduce the 

average of duties to one-third, of course, to get the 

same amount of revenue, we must add one-third to 

our imports, "This was manifest and undeniable. 

Our present imports amounted to $100,000,000; to 

earry out the Secretary’s plan we must raise them 

to $150,000,000. Our exports were about $100,- 

H00,000, and of course $50,000,000 in specie would 

he required annually to pay the balance, The 

whole specie of the country had never been esti- 

mated at more than $80,000,000. How, then, was 

this policy to work? How was he to make up 

this deficit? Not from the banks, for they would 

be broken up within the very first year of such a 
system; and then what was Mr. Secretary going 
to do for his revenue? The duty on foreign iron, 
he tells us, is 75 per cent. He was for reducing it 
to 30 per cent., less than one-half. We must, of 
course, import more than double the amount of 
forign iron to get the present amount of revenue, 
and to that extent break up American supply. 

Now, it was impossible to make our people double 
their consumption, and so the result must neces- 
sarily be to get them to take foreign goods where 
they now took domestic, thus supplying the de- 
mand from abroad, and of course destroying the 

domestic article to that extent. Was not all this 

plain? Could any man in his senses deny it? And 

then, besides, where was the Secretary roing to 
get the money to pay for all these foreign goods? 
There was the rnb. The gentleman from Virginia 
|Mr. Bayiy]} talked about exporting potatoes to 
Ireland. Export potatoes to Ireland! He would 

tell that gentleman that last year we imported 

211,327 bushels, paying a duty of 10 cents per 
bushel—15,045 from lreland, while Lreland took 
of all our erain only 7° bushels of corn, not a 
barrel of flour, cornmeal, or a bushel of grain, or 
its productions in any other form. The whole of 
our mighty export of breadstufls to England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, amounted to less than $224,000, 
less than one-fourth of a million, less than could 
be furnished by a single western county. Potatoes 
were cheaper in Lreland than in the United States, 
yet the people are starving, because they had no 
protection against England, no money, no employ- 
ment. This was the effect of * free trade’? with 
England, and it was precisely the condition into 
which * free trade’? with England would soon 
bring this country if it were adopted. ‘ Free 
trade’? with England reminded him of‘n anecdote 
of an Irishman, who, when complaining of starva- 
tion in Ireland, was asked whether potatoes were 
not very cheap. He answered, **Chape! the Lord 
love ye, they’re but saxpence a bushel.’’ “ How is 
it, then, you are starving? ‘** Just bekase we have 
no work, and can’t get the saxpence.”’ [A mae) 
Such were the fruits of exchanging agricultura 

products for manufactured goods—the products of 
manual labor for the products of machinery—work- 
ing the hoe against the loom. Such had been, and 
always would be, the result of this miserable sys- 
tem of policy, whenever and wherever adopted. 


break 


TAXATION, 


Next, the gentleman complained of taxation. If 
protective duties, as he had proved, reduced prices, 
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where was the taxation? But suppose it to be ad- 
mitted that the duties on foreign goods are added 
to the price. Then, lask, what tax did farmers 
and laborers now pay the United States? Nothing. 
Many of them used nothing but domesties. They 
bought no foreign goods except tea and coffee, and 
they were free. ‘Thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands of our people don’t pay a dollar a year into 
the national treasury, and thousands not a cent, 
Ilow would it be under a system of direct taxa- | 
tion? The burdens of the Federal Government 
would fall on farmers and laborers more heavily 
than the heaviest State taxation. Under a system 
of direct tax the proportion of Pennsylvania would 
be three millions,a year—more than double her 
present heavy State taxation. But all these bur- 
dens put together are nothing compared to the 
taxes imposed on us by the British. ‘To form an 
idea of its extent, let every gentleman ascertain 
the number of stores selling British goods in his dis- 
trict. These merchants are all tax-gatherers for 
Ingland, taking millions and tens of millions of 
specie from our farmers for British agricultural 
produce, wool, and everything else converted into 
eoods, and sent here and sold to our farmers, who 
have those very materials on their hands rotting 
for want of a market; and this is the ruinous sys- 
tem recommended to our farmers by these ‘ free 
trade’’ advocates. ‘The farmers understand it, and 
they willlet gentlemen know it at the polls. They 
will let gentlemen know what they think of this 
**buy-everything and sell-nothing policy.’? They, 
know that the farmer who sells more than he buys 
gets rich, and he who buys more than he sells gets 
poor; and they know that the same theory is true 
with regard to nations; they know that to sell more 
and buy less, is the way to wealth, and that the 
opposite course isthe road to bankruptey and ruin, 
A striking illustration of the truth of this may be 
found in the fact that during the reduction of duties 
under the Compromise act our imports exceeded 
our exports upwards of three hundred millions, 
and the consequence was that our specie was all 
exported, our banks broken, the treasury empty, 
people impoverished, and two hundred millions of 
State six per cent. bonds sent to Europe to pay 
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this unfavorable balance of trade, where they still | 


remain, drawing away our specie to pay the inter- 


 est—a dead weight upon the energies of the people. 
Such are the blessings and benetits of low duties; | 


i 


‘ 
; 


and should this destructive bill pass, they will soon 
return in all their bitterness. 
The idea that a balance of trade against us is not 


an unfavorable indication, was a plausible absurd- | 


ity into which sensible men were sometimes se- 
duced, ‘The error consisted in the assumption that 
our imports consisted of cash or were converted 
into cash; whereas they were imported for con- 
sumption, and were conswined, 
manifest thatif a nation sold one hundred millions, 
and bought and conswmed one hundred and fifty 
millions of foreign goods, the nation would be fifty 
millions in debt? Suppose an individual sells one 
hundred dollars worth of produce, and buys and 
consumes one hundred and fifty dollars worth of 
goods, is he not fifty dollars in debt? And if true 
of an individual, is it not equally true of a nation? 
The true American policy was Protection and 
INDEPENDENCE. It was, to make America inde- 
pendent of all the world. ‘That was sound Amer- 


ican policy; and he trusted no man would suffer | 


himself to be so carried away by mere party pol- 
ities as to advocate * free trade” and starvation, 
twin-sisters, ‘one and inseparable.’’ Protection 
was the policy which would spread comfort and 
happiness over the face ofa smiling land. Its effect 


would penetrate our forests, and reach to the re- | 


motest hamlet in the West. This would keep our 
money at home, instead of sending it across the 
ocean to enrich British farmers and manufacturers, 
to the ruin of our own. 


EFFECT OF THE PROPOSED BILL ON THE REVENUE. 


What was the theory of our learned Secretary ? 


We must reduce duties to increase our revenue. | 


Now, Mr. 5S. said, and he defied contradiction, 
that as true as the thermometer indicated the in- 
crease or diminution of heat in the atmosphere, 


just so truly did the increase or diminution of the | 
tariff mark the increase and the diminution of rev- | 


Now, was it not | 
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This, Mr. S. pronounced a most extraordinary 
scheme—the greatest absurdity that ever entered 
into the imagination of man. The Secretary’s 
plan was to increase the revenue. And how was it 
to be accomplished? By reversing the rule adopt- 
ed in this and every other country from the begin- 
ning of time. His plan was, not to increase, but 
reduce, duties, the source of revenue. Now, he 
wished to state a few plain facts, derived from this 
very report of Secretary Walker itself, utterly 
subversive of his whole theory. In the first place 
his voluminous tables showed, at pages 956 and 
957, that for the last twenty-five years the tariff 
and the revenue had invariably went up and down 
,together. 2d. That, in 1842, under a 20 per cent, 

tariff, the net revenue was only $12,780,173, 

| while under the present tariff, averaging, he says, 
near 40 per cent., the last year (1845) the net 
revenue was $27,528,112, as given at page 93, 
more than double that of 1842, and corresponding 
exactly with the increase of the duties. Yet, in 
_ the face of these facts, he proposes to reduce the 
duties to what they were in 1842, to increase the 
revenue! But this is not all; this report further 
shows this fact, that the present tariff is now yield- 
ing more revenue than has ever been received, 
with the exception of a single year, (1836,) since 
the foundation of the Government. But what is 
most astonishing, the Secretary, at page 47 of his 
report, gives the amount of revenue his favorite 
standard, 20 per cent., would yield on the whole 
imports of the last year, free, dutiable, and all, 
and he makes it... .eeseeeeeeeee es $22,636,864 
From which deduct amount on tea 
and coffee, made free.....eseccees 


2,400,000 
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And from this deduct the expense of 
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And he has left only......... $16,836,864 
| And this was subject to a still further 

reduction on $15,346,830 of goods 

TE-EXPOrted ..cececreececrseesees 3,069,000 
$13,767,264 
Thirteen millions less than the present tariff. 
And this is a war measure, leaving only $13,760,- 
864 assessed on the imports of 1845, which were 
$25,000,000 more than the average imports of the 
last nine years; and at an average duty of 25 per 
cent., according to the same calculation, the rev- 
enue would be only $17,097,330. This was the 
Secretary’s own calculation. See page 47 of his 
'report. But if the Secretary will take $67,000,000, 
the average of dutiable imports, (page 9,) his 20 
per cent. will give him less than ten millions net 
revenue. 

Yet the Secretary recommended a reduction of 
duties to an average rate of 20 per cent., and in 
support of this recommendation he had accompa- 
nied his report with a table, at page 956, showing 
the revenue under different tariffs for the last 
twenty-five years, viz: four years immediately 
before the tariff of 1824, four years under the tariff 
of 1824, four years under the tariff of 1828, ten 
years under the compromise bill, and three years 
under the tariff of 1842. And what was the re- 
sult? For the four years preceding the tariff of 1824, 
| the average gross revenue was $22,753,000. U nder 
the tariff of 1824, which its opponents at the time 
predicted would ruin the revenue and compel a 
resort to direct taxation, the average for the four 
years of its duration was $28,929,000. Next came 
the ** bill of abominations,” the * black tariff of 
1828,’’ which it was said would bankrupt the 
treasury beyond all question; and what,was the 
result? The average revenue during the four years 
‘of its operation increased to $30,541,000. Then 
came the compromise bill of 1833, which brought 
the tariff down by biennial reductions to a hort- 
zontal duty of 20 per cent.; and what was Its 
effect upon the revenue? The revenue declined 
pari passu with the tariff, yielding for ten years an 
average of $21,496,000, and the last year of its 
_ operation under the 20 per cent. duty only $16,686,- 

000 gross revenue, netting $12,780,000, while our 
_ expenditures were more than double that amount. 
Then came the present tariff, which yielded more 
than $32,000,000 gross—$27,500,000 net revenue. 


enue. He appealed to the record, and defied his | Now, what does our profound Secretary of the 
' opponents to the test. 


Treasury propose to do to improve the revenue? 
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Mark it! He proposes to reduce the tariff to an 
average of about 20 per cent., which ** experience 
proves,” he says, will give the highest revenue, and 
yet this very report shows the fact that a 20 per 
cent. tariff in 1842 yielded only $12,780,000, while 
the present tariff last year yielded $27,526,000. 
Thus, according to the Secretary, twelve is more 
than twenty-seven ! A new discovery in arithmetic. 
The new free-trade” system of finance says, 
‘‘reduce the duties to increase the revenue,’’ a 
doctrine not only urged upon Congress by the 
Secretary and ** the Union,” his organ, but by 
all the advocates of this new tariff on this floor. 
«Reduce the duties to increase the revenue !”’ 
Can anything be more absurd? Are not duties 
the source of revenue; and would it not be just as 
sensible to say *‘ reduce the revenue to increase 
the revenue !’’ duties and revenue being convert- 
ible terms. Suppose you want twenty-five mil- 
lions from the tariff—that sum must be raised, no 
matter how you impose the duties; and why not 
so arrange them as to protect and sustain your 
own national dectry-tews making taxation itself 
prolific of benefits and blessings to the people? 
Making it the means of protecting national indus- 
try, enlarging the markets for agriculture, increas- 
ing the employments and wages of labor, develop- 
ing your own national resources, and securing 
your national peepeeey and independence; thus 
making taxation itself a blessing, instead of a curse 
to your country. 

On the subject of the revenue, he would venture 
to predict, that if the system of measures recom- 
mended by the Secretary—the reduction of the 
tariff, the change from specific to ad valorem duties, 
the Subtreasury, and the warehousing system, were 
adopted—the revenue next year would not be half 
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the amount it will be this year. Mark the predic- 


tion, not half. 


Who could deny the fact that with the raising 


of the tariff the revenue increased, and with its 


diminution the revenue fell off, till at last under | 


20 per cent., which the Secretary considered the 
very beau ideal—the very perfection of a revenue 
system—the net revenue sank down to less than 
thirteen millions? There was the Secretary’s 
theory—and there, alongside of it, stood his proof; 
and his proof utterly subverted his theory. Did it 
prove that reducing duties to 20 per cent. raised 
the revenue to its highest point? Just the reverse. 
It reduced it to the very lowest point of depres- 
sion. While his theory said that 20 per cent. 
would give the ‘‘ highest,’’ his proof showed that 
it gave the very ‘* lowest.”’ 


FOLLY AND EXTRAVAGANCE 
TION. 


OF 


And was not this a pretty time to select for the 


THIS ADMINISTRA- , 


reduction of duties? Now, when we had just en- | 


tered into a war, whose duration no man could 
predict or calculate. When we went to war in 
18]2 we doubled the duties: now it was proposed 
to cut them down one-half! What a consummate 
proof of political wisdom and financial ability were 
here exhibited! Why, then, destroy the present 
admirable tariff, that had worked so well, and 


adopt such a miserable and rickety system as this? | 


Why destroy a tariff that had paid, since 1842, | 


inclusive, no less than $34,307,224 of the principal 
and interest of your public debt, and leaving in 
your treasury, on the first of July, 1845, a balance 
of $7,658,306, which, added to the above, gives a 
surplus revenue, over and above the ordinary ex- 
penditures, of $41,965,520, derived from the tariff 
of 1842, including the payments of that year. 
This he stated from official annual treasury reports 
of 1843, page 31; of 1844, page 19; and of 1845, 
pase 25. Yet this tariff, which had yielded this 
arge surplus, is to be destroyed in the midst of 
war, to carry out an absurd resolution adopted 
some years ago by an irresponsible political cabal 
assembled at Baltimore; and this was their leading 
and almost only argument in its favor. Mr. S. 
called the attention of the chairman of the Com- 


mittee of Ways and Means to the fact, and he | 


should like to hear his explanation of it. The | 


estimates made by the Secretary of the Treasury, | 
before there was a word said about war or the | 
prospect of war—estimates rendered in a time of | 


profound peace to meet the ordinary expenses of 


the Government—had been more by six millions | 
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year. If gentlemen doubted it, he would refer 
them to the Secretary’s report. He wished the 
chairman to explain how it was that the peace 
estimates for this year exceeded by more than six 
millions the peace expenditures of the last year; 
and, besides this, we had had a bill appropriating a 
million and a half to make good deficient appropria- 
tions. Add this million and a half to the six mil- 
lions and a half he had just mentioned, and it would 
make eight millions, by which amount our peace 
expenditure, for the present year, surpassed those 
of the last. There stood the fact in the Secretary’s 
own report, and Mr. 8. challenged the chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means, or any 
friend of the Secretary or of the Administration, to 
deny it. Was this war brought about to conceal 
these enormous and unprecedented expenditures 
in time of peace, exceeding by six or seven mil- 
lions the expenditures of preceding years? The 
war would smother up all this extravagance, and 
conceal it from the public view. All wasteful ex- 
penditures would now be attributed to the war. 
The war would be a blanket wide enough to cover 
all. And here he would add another fact—it was 
one the people ought to know—it was this: That 
the appropriations reported passed, and to be pass- 
ed, amounted already this session to the enormous 
sum of $57,237,075; and would perhaps reach six- 
ty millions before the adjournment—nearly three 
times our ordinary appropriations. And, in the 
face of all this, we are to pass this miserable party 
bill reducing the revenue fully one-half. 

There was another thing of which the tariff was 
an index,and that was the public prosperity. When 
the people are poor they could not afford to con- 
sume luxuries; imports fell off, and down went the 
revenue. But when duties were high and domes- 
tic competition was excited, agriculture having 
abundant markets, and labor full and profitable 
employment, the people became prosperous; they 
lived in comfort; they could afford to pay for fine 
groods and luxuries—and up went the revenue. 
Reduce the tariff, break up American industry, 
and you clothed the people in rags, and your treas- 
ury became bankrupt. The national revenue and 
the national prosperity went up and down together, 
and were always coincident with national protection. 
This he asserted as an undeniable fact, proved by 
every page of our financial history, from the days 
of the Revolution up to the present hour. 


A CHAPTER FOR WORKING MEN TO READ. 


Mr. S8.’s system was this: Select the articles you 
can manufacture to the full extentof ourown wants, 
then, in the language of Thomas Jefferson, ** im- 
pose on them duties lighter at first, and afterwards 
heavier and heavier as the channels of supply were | 
opened.’’ ‘This was Jetferson’s plan; the reverse 
of modern democratic ‘* free trade.’’? Next, Mr. 
S. went for levying the highest rates of duty on 
the luxuries of the rich, and not on the necessaries 
of the poor. Encourage American manufactures, 
and while on the one hand the poor man found 
plenty of employment, on the other he got his 
goods cheap. He could clothe himself decently 
for a mere trifle. He wanted no foreign commodi- 
ties but his tea and his coffee, and they were free, 
and shonld remain free. The poor man could now 
buy cloth for a full suit from te to foot for less 
than one dollar of substantial American manufac 
ture. He had himself worn in this Halla garment 
of this same goods, at 10 cents per yard, and it was 
so much admired that more than a dozen members 
had applied for similar garments, and they had 
been supplied to Senators and others; yet we are 
told the tariff taxes and oppresses the poor. Put 
high revenue duties on wines, on brandies, on silks, 
on laces, on jewelry, on all that which the rich 
alone consumed and which the poor man did not 
want. Take off the duties from the poor man’s 
necessaries, and give him high wages for his work. 
That was the way to diffuse happiness and pros- | 
perity among the great body of the people. That 
was good sound democratic policy. He was for 
lifting up the poor. He was for “ levelling up- 
ward;”’ for increasing the domestic comfort of our 
own laboring population—the true Democracy of the 
country. The rich could pay, and ought to he 
made to pay, and they should pay; the poor man 
could not, and should not, with his consent. Mr. 
S. went for the system which elevated the poor man | 


and a half than the expenditures of the preceding |! in the scale of society; that promoted equality, that | 
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essential element in all free Governments, not by 
pulling down the higher, but by lifting up the lower 
classes to their level. The gentleman from Ala- 
bama and his friends advocated a policy which 
would have precisely the opposite effect. Their 
system would truly make the ** rich richer and the 
poor poorer.’ The gentleman advocated a sys- 
tem whose direct and undeniable tendency was to 
destroy competition, and thereby give a monopoly 
to the heavy capitalists, Ile would benefit those 
very ‘millionaires’ of whose presence here he 
complained so loudly. Free trade would inevita- 
bly degrade the wages of labor in every department 
of industry, whether employed in the fields or in 
the workshops, to the level of wages in Europe; 
this was as certain as the ebbing and flowing of 
the tides. What could be plainer? Take two co- 
termmous States—Kentucky and Ohio. Suppose 
in Kentucky, as in Europe, wages was 125 cents 
per day, and in Ohio, as in the United States, 75 
cents perday. Now was it not perfectly clear that, 
unless Ohio protected her prosperous labor, the 
rroductions of the low price labor of Kentucky, 
00ts, shoes, hoes, everything, would come in, and 
compel the mechanics and laborers of Ohio to come 
down to 125 cents a day, or give up their markets, 
quit work, buy everything, sell nothing, and get 
rich! And he submitted, would not this be the 
with Europe? ‘The ently 
difference was the cost of transportation across the 
Ohio and across the Atlantic. With the modern 
facilities of steam, a ton of iron could be brought 
from Europe to this country for less than $4; less 
than it would cost to cart it twenty miles on com- 
mon roads. Such would be the manifest and ruin- 
ous effects of * free trade,”’ on the wages of labor 
in every department of the national industry; and 
any reduction of protection would be a reduction 
to the same extent of the wages of labor. 

It would degrade the free labor of this country 
to the miserable condition of the serf Jabor of for- 
eign lands, where men were slaves—without the 
means of educating their children—working from 
the cradle to the grave, and never aspiring to any- 
thine beyond a scanty and miserable subsistence; 
and such was the condition to which “ free trade’? 
must inevitably bring the now protected and pros- 
perous labor of this great country. Pull down the 
walls built up by the tariff of *42 to protect and 
defend American labor—let the cheap productions 
of the low-priced labor of Europe flow freely into 
your markets, and you must sooner or later come 
down to their deeraded condition—moral and politi- 
eal. He, therefore, earnestly appealed to the labor- 
ing people of this country—the sovereigns of the 
land—who ** made all and paid all,” to come quick- 
ly to the rescue, to save themselves from the de- 
vrading and disastrous effects of “free trade.” 
The power was in their own hands—they could 
protect themselves at the ballot box, and, if they did 
not, they would deserve the degradation to which 
they would be doomed. ‘T'o every candidate for 
office propound this question: “dre you in faver 
of protecting Imerican against foreign labor by a pro- 
TECTIVE TARIFF?’ And let his answer be conelu- 
sive. This is the remedy—the only remedy. Let 
it be adopted, and all will be well. He stood there 
the firm friend and humble advocate of the laboring 
man. He had been a laboring man himself; he 
knows their privation and had participated in their 
toils: and to Denne and receive the approbation of 
the laboring poor, of the mechanics, and log-cahin 
men of this country, would be more grateful to his 
heart than all the praises of all the presses of the 
land. It would be the crowning and cherished re- 
ward of all his efforts—the only reward to which 
he aspired. 

Labor, productive labor, was the great source of 
national wealth. Its importance was incalculable. 
Compared with this, all other interests dwindled 
into perfect insignificance. What is all other cap- 
ital combined compared to the capital of labor— 
hard-handed, honest labor—the toiling millions— 
the great fountain of our national prosperity: look 
at it. Suppose we have but two millions of work- 
ing-men in the United States, whose wages average 
$180 per year: this is equal to the interest of 
43,000, at six per cent. Each laborer’s capital, 
then, is equal to $3,000 at interest. Multiply this 
by two millions—the number of laborers—and it 
gives youa capital amounting to the enormous sum 
of six thousand millions of dollars, producing, at six 
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per cent., three hundred and sixty millions of dollars 
ayear. ‘This was the * labor capital’’ he wished to 
sustain and uphold, ‘This was the great national in- 
dustry he wished to protect and defend against the 
ruinous and degrading effects of a free and unre- 
stricted competiuon with the pauper labor of foreign 
lands. He went to secure the American market 
for American labor. In the great struggle for 
ihe American market, he took the American side. 
On the other hand, the gentleman from Alabama 
and his friends went for the Briush; for foreigners; 
for ** free trade ;"’ for opening our ports to the man- 
ufacturers of all the world; for bringing in freely 
the pauper productions ot Great Britain, to over- 
whelm the rising prosperity of our own poor but 
industrious citizens. ‘They went for crushing 
\merican enterprise; grinding down American 
labor, and putung their countrymen on a footing 
with the very sweepings of the poor-houses of 
europe; and would, in the end, bring them down 
to their political, as well as their pecuniary and 
moral, condiuon, Mr. S. was for cherishing 
American labor; for giving it high wages; for sur- 
rounding it with all the substantial comforts of 
life. Which was the true friend of the Peop.ie? 
And yet these ** free-trade” advocates, from the 
Secretary down, professed to be the exclusive 
frienda of the “ poor man,’’ and we are denounced 
as the friends of the ** millionaires and monopo- 
lists.”? We now imported fifty millions worth of 
British goods annually, and therein we imported 
twenty-five millions worth of British agricultural 
products—of English wool, English grain, Eng- 
lish beef and mutton, English flax, English agri- 
cultural productions of every kind. And yet 
gentleman would rise here, and talk of a British 
market for our breadstutls. Why, how much of 
this did England take? Nota quarter of a mullion, 
in all its formes! 
Here were 
liere was our equality 
We took fifty millions in British 
goods, one half of it in agricultural produce, while 
she took one-quarter of a million of our breadstulls. 
"This was our boasted British market. What was 
this British market to us?) The American market 
consumed annually nearly a thousand millions of 
American grain; the British market one-quarter of 
one million. Great Britain took of our flour not 
a twenueth part as much as Massachusetts; not a 
tenth part of the amount taken by the East and 
West Indies; not a third part as much as Brazil; 
notas much as the litte tsland of Cuba; and not 
much more than half as much as Hayu. Poor, 
miserable, negro Hlayti, took last year 53,144 bar- 
rels of our flour, while Lngland, Scotland, and 
lreland, together, took but 35,355 barrels of flour, 
and one barrel of corn meal. Yet we are told, in 
the face of these official facts, by the Secretary of 
the ‘Treasury, that we must take more British 
voods, otherwise she will have to pay us ** cash for 
our breadstuj}s, and, not having it to spare, she will 
not buy as much of our cotton.’? What an insult 
As an honorable 
man, must he not blush for his reputation when 
he looks upon these facts? But what better could 
we expect from this American Secretary, who, 
over and over, in his re port, denounces the substi- 
tution of «Imerican manufactures for foreign goods, 
and declares that direct tavation is more equitable 
aud just than duties on foreign goods, especially In 
its Operations on the poor! Letter lev Vv taxes on 
our own productions than on those of foreigners! 
Such are the doctrines openly avowed by this 
Secretary to favor his miserable system of ** free 
trade.’’ Away with such British doctrines as 
these! They could never find favor with the 
Amertean people while a spark of patriousm ani- 
mates their hearts, or a drop of revoluuonary 
blood runs 1m their veins. 

The gentieman from Alabama will no doubt 
discover another terrible absurdity, when Mr. 
S. stated that Great Britain exported and sold 
more agricultural produce than any other country 
in the world. Yet it is strictly and undeniably 
true. Exported, not in its original form, but 
worked up and converted into goods, iron, cloths, 
&ec., consisung of raw materials and breadstufts. 
Great Britain exported, on an average, more than 
two hundred and fifty millions of dollars worth of 
manufactures, one-half of the whole value of which 
consisted of the produce of the soil. 


Here was a beautiful reciprocity. 
the beauties of free trade. 
of benefits. 


to American farmers is this. 


The United | 
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States took about one-fifth part of all the exports 
of Great Britain—being more than all Europe put 
together. In a report of a committee in the British 
Parliament, made some years ago, it appeared that 
the British goods consumed by the people of the 
different countries of Europe—France, Russia, 
Prussia, Austria, Spain, Belgium, &c.—amounted 
to fourteen cents’ worth per head, while the people 
of the United States, at the same time, consumed 
three hundred and fifty-four cents’ worth per head! 
This showed the immense importance of the Amer- 
ican market to Great Britain, and accounted for 
her great solicitude to retain it. It also showed 
the superior wisdom of the European Governments 
in excluding British goods by high and prohibitory 
tariffs; thus developing and relying upon their own 
resources, encouraging and sustaining their own 
national industry, promoting their own prosperity, 
and thus establishing, as we should do, their own 


national independence on the most solid and lasting | 


foundations. 

Mr. 8S. invited scrutiny into the facts he had 
stated; he challenged contradiction. He put them 
hefore gentlemen, and begged them to examine 
and disprove them if they could. He invited 
them to reflect upon them in a spirit of candor; 
to dismiss from their minds all party bias; to rise 
for once superior to the low grovelling prejudices 
of party; to wake up to the great interest, and feel 
for the real strength and true glory and indepen- 
dence of their native land. 


BENEFITS OF THE TARIFF TO FARMERS. 


Gentlemen dwelt entirely on the benefits of for- | 


eign trade. They went altogether in favor of im- 
porting foreign goods, and creating a market for 
the benefit of foreigners. Would our own agri- 
cnlture be benefited by a process like this? No- 
thing could more effectually divert the benefit from 
our own people and pour it in a constant stream 
upon foreign labor. No American interest was 
so much benefited by a protective system as that 
of agriculture. The foreign market was nothing, 
the home market was everything to them; it was 
as one hundred to one. The tariff gave us the 
creat home market, while the gentleman’s scheme 


was to secure us, at best, but the chance of a mar- | 


netabroad, while it effectually destroyed our secure 
and invaluable market at home. Gentlemen were 


very anxious to compete with the pauper labor of | 


Europe. I will tell them one fact: With all the 
protection we now enjoy, Great Britain sends into 
this country eight dollars’ worth of her agricultural 
productions to one dollar’s worth of all our agri- 


cultural productions (save cotton and tobacco) that | 


she takes from us. 


This I will prove by the returns furnished by | 
Mr. Walker himself in support of the bill which | 


he has laid before the Committee of Ways and 
Means. Now, [ assert, and can prove, that more 
than half the value of all the British merchandise 
imported into this country consists of agricultural 


products, changed in form, converted and manu- | 


And I invite a thorough 
I] challenge gentlemen to the 


factured into goods. 
analysis of the facts. 
scrutiny. 


material, the bread and meat, and other avricultu- 
ral products, which have entered into their fabri- 
cation, and it will be found that one-half and more 
of their value consists of the productions of the 
soil—agricultural produce in its strictest sense, 
Now, by reference to Mr. Walker’s report, it 


will be seen that, for twelve years back, we have | 
imported from Great Britain and her dependencies | 


annually fifty-two and a half millions of dollar’s 


worth of goods, but call it fifty millions, while she | 
f || them!”? One remark more on this topic. Secretary 
|, Walker informs us that the present duty on iron 
Thus, then, assuming one-half | 
the value of her goods to be agricultural, it gives | 


took of all our agricultural products, save cotton 
and tobaeco, less than two and a half millions of 
dollars’ worth. 


us twenty-five millions of her agricultural produce 
to two and half millions of ours taken by her, 


which is just ten to one; to avoid cavil, I put it at | 


eight to one. To test the truth of his position, he 


was prepared, if time permitted, to refer to numer- | 


ous facts. But for the information of gentlemen 


who are such great friends to the poor and oppress- | 


ed farmers, I will tell them that we have imported 


yearly, for twenty-six years, (so says Mr. Walk- | 


er’s report,) more than ten millions of dollars’ 


| gentlemen deny this ? 


Take down all the articles in a store, | 
one after another—estimate the value of the raw |! 
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$10,666,176 worth. Now, one-half and more 


3 of 


‘the value of this cloth was made up of wool, the 


subsistence of labor and other agricultural produe- 
tions. The general estimate is, that the wool alone 
is half. The universal custom among farmers 
when they had their wool manufactured on shar: . 
was to give the manufacturer half the cloth. Thus 
we import, and our farmers have to pay, for fir, 
millions of dollars’ worth of foreign wool every yea: 


}in the form of cloth, mostly the production of 


sheep feeding on the grass and grain of Great 
Britain, while our own wool is worthless for want 
of a market; and this is the policy gentlemen re- 
commend to American farmers. Yes, sir; and not 


| satisfied with five millions, they wish to increase 


it to ten millions a year for foreign wool. Wi}! 
' They dare not. They sup- 
ported Mr. Walker’s bill, reducing the duties on 
woollens nearly one-half, with a view to increas: 
the revenue; of course, the imports must be doubled, 
making the import of cloth twenty millions instead 
of ten, and of wool ten instead of five millions of 
dollars per annum. 

This was the plan to favor the farmers, Brit- 
ish farmers, by giving them the American market, 


| Their plan was to buy everything, sell nothing, 


and get rich. (A laugh.) What was true as to 
cloth was equally true as to everything else. Take 
a hat, a pair of shoes, a yard of silk or lace, anal- 
yze it, resolve it into its constituent elements, and 
you will find that the raw material, and the sub- 
stance of labor, and other agricultural products, 
constituted more than one-half its entire value, 
The pauper labor of Europe employed in manu- 
facturing silk and lace got what it eat, no more; 
and this is what you pay for when you purchase 
their goods. Break up your home manufactures 
and home markets, import everything you eat and 
drink and wear, for the benefit of the farmers. Oh, 
what friends these gentlemen are to the farmers 
and mechanics and laborers of this country—no, 
sir, Lam wrong, of Great Britain. 

As a still stronger illustration of his argument, 
Mr. S. referred to the article of iron. Last year, 
according to Mr. Walker’s report, we imported 
$9,043,396 worth of foreign iron, and its manufie- 
tures, mostly from Great Britain, four-fifths of the 
value of which, as every practical man knew, con- 
sisted of agricultural produce—nothing else. Iron 
is made of ore and coal; and what is the ore and 
coal buried in your mountains worth? Nothing— 
nothing at all, unused. What gives it value? The 
labor of horses, oxen, mules, and men. And what 
sustained this labor but corn and oats, hay and 
straw, for the one, and bread and meat and vege- 
tables of every kind for the other. These agricul- 
tural products were purchased and consumed, and 
this made up nearly the whole price of the iron 


| which the manufacturer received and paid over to 


the farmers again and again, as often as the process 
| was repeated. Well, is not iron made in England 
| of the same materials that it is made of here? Cer- 
tainly; then is not four-fifths of the value of Brit- 
ish iron made up of British agricultural produce? 
And if we purchase nine millions of dollars’ worth 
_of British iron a year, do we not pay six or seven 
millions of this sum for the produce of British farm- 
ers—erain, hay, grass, bread, meat, and otlier 
provisions for man and beast—sent here for sale in 
the form of iron? He put it to the cventleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Bayry] to say if this was not true 
to the letter. He challenged him to deny it, or dis- 
prove it if he could. The gentleman’s plan was to 
break down these great and growing markets for 
our own farmers, and give our markets to the Brit- 
ish; and yet he professed to be a friend to American 
farmers! “ From such friends good Lord deliver 


is 75 per cent., which he proposes to reduce to 30 
ner cent., to increase the revenue. To do this, must 
A not then double the imports of iron? Clearly 
he must. Then we must add ten or twelve mil- 
lions per year to our present imports of iron, and 
of course destroy that amount of our domestic sup- 
ply to make room for it. Thus, at a blow, in the 
single article of iron, this bill is intended to destroy 
the American markets for at least eight millions of 
dollars’ worth of domestic agricultural produce to 
be supplied from abroad; and this is the American 
—no! the British—system of policy which is now 


worth of woollen goods. Last year we imported || attempted to be imposed upon this country by this 
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British-hating Administration! Let them do it, and 
in Jess than two years there will not be a specie- 
paying bank in the country. The people and the 
treasury will be again bankrupt, and the scenes 
and sufferings of 1840 will return; and with it, as 
a necessary consequence, the political revolutions 
of that period. 


REPEAL OF THE CORN LAWS—ITS EFFECTS. 


3ut the gentleman congratulates the West on the 
prospect of an early repeal of the corn laws. But, 
in his opinion, it the corn laws were repealed, the 
people of the West would scarcely get a bushel of 
their grain into England on any terms. 

(Mr. Bavty. Do you mean what you say, that 
not one bushel will go there ?] 

Mr. Stewart. I will answer the gentleman, by 
ceiving him Lord Ashburton’s speech in the House 
of Lords afew days ago. He states that nine-tenths 
of the grain now imported into Great Britain is sup- 

Jied from the north of Europe, although they pay 
a tax of fifteen shillings the quarter; while that 
from Canada, and the United States passing through 
Canada, pays but four shillings. Renee the duty 
of fifteen shillings, and will they not supply the 
whole? Most clearly they will. The fact is noto- 
rious, that most of our grain and flour now goes 
to England through her colonial ports, and at col- 
onial duties, thus evading the operation of the corn 
laws, while the grain and flour from the north of 
Europe must always pay the highestduties imposed 
by the corn laws. Hence Lord Ashburton very 
justly argues, that we must be overwhelmed if the 
‘corn laws are repealed, and this great advantage, now 
enjoyed by Canada and the United States, of import- 
ing flour and grain at about one-fourth of the duty 
paid by the importers from the Baltic and Black 
Repeal the corn Jaws—put them on an equal 
footing with us, and is not the question settled, and 
the market lost to our grain and flour in all time to 
come? Nothing ean be clearer. And yet gentle- 
men exult in the prospect of the repeal of the corn 
laws, and are ready to sacrifice the whole of our 
manufactures and home markets to bring it about. 
Such will be the operation of the repeal of the corn 
laws on American agriculture, and such is the state- 
ment of Lord Ashburton, who perhaps knows as 
much about the matter as even the learned gentle- 
man from Virginia. But this is not all. ‘This 
opinion of Lord Ashburton is sustained by the 
most intelligent merchants in Great Britain. Such 
is the uniform tenor of the testimony recently taken 
before a select committee of the House of Com- 
mons on this subject. Henry Cleaver Chapman, one 
of the witnesses, and one of the most intelligent 
men in the kingdom, says: * Repeal the corn laws, 
and the growing trade with Canada and the west- 
ern States of America will be crushed by the cheaper 
productions of the Baltic and the Black sea; con- 
sequently (he adds) .dmerica, Canada, and British 
shipping would receive a severe and decisive 
‘blow’? by the repeal of the corn laws. But still 
the gentleman from Virginia exults in the prospect 
of the repeal of the corn laws, and boasts of the 
market it will open to our western farmers, to 
whom, however, he will not give one dollar for 
their rivers and improvements—not a cent—but is 
anxious to seduce them into this British free-trade 
lrap; but he would say to the West, ** timeo Da- 
nuos,”? trast your friends, and beware of your ene- 
mies. Look at the boasted foreign market, what 
is it? Comparatively, nothing. Look at facts. 
lhe agricultural productions of the United States, 
exclusive of cotton and tobacco, are estimated at 
$1,000,000,000 per year. Our exports to all the 
world amounted last year to $11,195,515. Of this, 
Great Britain took about $2,500,000. All the rest 
was consumed at home. So the foreign markets 
of the world amounted to $11,000,000, and the 
home market to $989,000,000. Yet the gentleman 
had just pronounced the foreign markets every- 


sea. 


- 


- 


- 


thing to the farmers, and the home markets com- | 


paratively nothing. Weare told by the gentleman, 
as well as by the Secretary of the Treasury, that 
it we will reduce our tariff, England will repeal her 
corn laws, and open her ports to our breadstuffs, 
to enrich our farmers. 
look at official facts, sent to us by this Secretary a 
ew days since. Look at the report on commerce 
and navigation, and you will be astonished to see 
that England, Scotland, and Ireland last year took 
from the United States 2,010 bushels! of wheat, and 


Now, sir, I beg farmers to | 
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39,309 barrels of flour, equal, inall, to 178,785 bush- 
els of wheat—not equal to the production of a sin- 
gle county in Pennsylvania or Ohio. England 
imports about 18,000,000 of bushels of wheat year- 
ly. For six years prior to 1843, she imported 
annually more than 20,000,000, and of this, only 
178,785 from the United States—not a hundredth 
part of her foreign supply. What an immense 
market for our breadstuff! And would the repeal 
of the corn laws help you? Clearly not. It will 
favor other countries just as much as it will favor 
you; if the duty is taken off of your grain, it is 
taken off theirs. So it leaves you just where you 
are; nay, worse. For we now get a large amount 
of grain to England through the Canadian ports at 
four shillings duty, while the grain of Europe now 
pays eighteen. Repeal the corn laws, and this ad- 
vantage is lost forever, and our trade through the 
colonial ports is atan end. Clearly, then, the re- 
peal of the corn laws will be an injury, and a great 
injury, to our farmers on the Canadian frontier, 
without in the least favoring anybody else. 

Last year Great Britain and Ireland took of all 
the grain and breadstuffs of the United States, 
wheat, rye, oats, corn, flour, and meal of all kinds, 
$223,251 worth, not a quarter of a million; and we 
took from her $49,684,059 worth of her goods, 
nearly fifty millions of dollars. ‘These are official 
facts; yet the Secretary of the Treasury, who com- 
municates them, says,if wedon’t reduce our tariff, 
and take more British goods, England will have to 
pay us specie for our bresdstuffs. What an ab- 
surdity. She takes one-fourth of a million of our 
breadstuffs, and we take fifty millions of her 
goods; yet she must pay specie for our bread- 
stuffs !! But Great Britain took in the same year 
$35,675,859 worth of cotton, yet the cotton-grow- 
ing Secretary is not satisfied. We of the West 
must break up our markets, send our specie to 
England to purchase wool and other agricultural 
produce, converted into goods, and support labor, 
fed by British bread and meat, so that England 
may have plenty of specie to pay high prices for 
Mr. Walker’s cotton. Farmers of the West, what 
say you to this? Will you submit? If you do, 
you are slaves, and you deserve it. But another 
fact. Our exports of manufactures last year, in- 
cluding those of wool, amounted to $13 429,166. 
Assuming, as in the case of British manufactures, 
that one-half their value is made up of American 
agricultural produce, then we export nearly seven 
millions of dollars worth of agricultural produce 
in the form of manufactures, which does not glut 
or injure the foreign markets, for our flour and 
grain, in its original form. To use a familiar 
illustration: Western farmers send their corn, hay, 
and oats, thousands of dollars worth, every year 
to the eastern market, not in its rude and original 
form, but in the form of hogs and horses; they 
give their hay-stacks life and legs, and make them 
trot to market with the farmer on their back. [A 
laugh.| So the British converted their produce, 
not into hogs or horses, but into cloth and iron, 
and send it here for sale. And, viewing the sub- 
ject in this light, he could demonstrate that there 
was not a State in the Union that did not now con- 
sume five dollars’ worth of British agricultural pro- 
duce to one dollar’s worth she consumes of theirs. 
Time would not permit him to go into details; but 
he would furnish the elements from which any one 
could make the calculation. Assuming that con- 
sumption and exportation are in proportion to popu- 
lation, then we import fifty millions of Briush 
goods, and twenty-five millions—one-half—is agri- 
cultural produce. We export to England agricul- 
tural produce (excluding cotton and tobacco) 25 
millions. Divide these sums, 25 and 2} millions, 
by 223, the number of Representatives, and it 
vives $112,108 as the amount of British agricul- 
tural produce consumed in the form of goods in 
each Congressional district; and $11,210 as their 
export to Great Britain of agricultural ase. 
This gives the proportion of ten to one. Yet gen- 
tlemen are not satisfied, and wish still further to 

|increase the import of British goods, and still 
further prostrate and destroy the American farmer 
and mechanic and laboring man, to favor foreign- 
ers. 


EFFECT UPON CURRENCY. 


} 
|| To show the effect upon currency, as well as 


agriculture, suppose the gentleman from Virginia 
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| Mr. Bayiy] wants a new coat; he goes to a Brit- 
ish importer and pays him twenty dollars, hard 
money, and hard to get. England takes none of 
your rag money, [A laugh.] Away it goes, in 
quick ume. We see no more of it; as far as cir- 
culation is concerned, the gentleman mightas well 
have thrown it into the fire. I wanta coat. I ¢o 
to the American manufacturer and buy $20 worth 
of American bloadeloth. He wore no other, and 
he would compare coats with gentlemen on the 
spot. [A laugh.] Well, the manufacturer, the 
next day, gave it to the farmer for wool; he gave 
it to the shoemaker, the hatter and blacksmith; 
they gave it back to the farmer for meat and bread; 
and here it went from one ta another. You might 
perhaps see his busy and bustling $20 note five or 
SIX times in the course of a day. This made 
money plenty. But where was the gentleman's 
hard money? Vanished; gone to reward and en- 
rich the wool-crowers and farmers, shoemakers, 
hatters, and blacksmiths of England. Now, t go 
for supporting the American farmers and mechan- 
ics, and the gentleman goes for the British—that’s 
the difference. Canthe gentleman deny it? There 
are but two sides in this matter, the British and the 
Imerican side; and the simple question is, which 
side shall we take? The great struggle is between 
the British and American farmers and mechanies 
for the American market, and we must decide 
which shall have it. 


BRITISH INFLUENCE AND SIR ROBERT PEEL’S POLICY 
EXPOSED. 


Mr. 8S. would here take occasion to state a fuct 
that would startle the American people. 

The British manufacturers have, at this moment, 
possession of this Capitol. Yes, sir, I tell you and 
the country—one of the principal committee-rooms 
in this House is now, and has been for weeks past, 
occupied by a gentleman formerly residing in Man- 
chester, England, who has a vast number, perhaps 
hundreds of specimens of goods sent from Man- 
chester | priced to suit the oceasion | to be exhibited 
to members of Congress to enlighten their judg- 
ments, and in the language of his letter of instrue- 
tion from Manchester of the 3d January, 1846, 
accompanying these Specimens, to enable them 
{members of Congress} ‘* to arrive at just conelu- 
sions in regard to the proposed alterations in the 
present tariff.’’ Yes, sir, agents, specimens, and 
letters from Great Britain instructing us how to 
make a tariff to suit the British. 

Speaking of the President’s Message, this Man- 
chester letter-writer calls Mr. Polk “ a second Dan- 
iel come to judgment, a second Richard Cobden,” 
and so delighted were they in England with Mr. 
Walker’s celebrated free-trade report, that it was 
ordered to be printed by the House of Lords. Af- 
ter all this, having our President and Secretary on 
their side, they ought to have been content, with- 
out sending their letters of instructions here to 
direct us what kind of a tariff they wish us to pass. 
But if their chancellor had sent us a revenue bill, 
he could not have furnished one to suit Great 
Britain better than the one furnished by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Parliament would pass it 
by acclamation. Sir Robert Peel understands his 
business; he proposes to take the duties off bread- 
stuffs and raw materials of all kinds used by their 
manufacturers, and remove every burden, so as to 
enable them to meet us and beat us in our own 
markets, and in the markets of the world, where 
Yankee competition is beginning to give them great 
uneasiness. Last year we exported hundreds of 
thousands of dollars’ worth of cotton goods into 
the British East Indies, and beat the British in 
their own markets, after paying discriminating du- 
ties imposed to keep us out, first 8, then 10, and 
finally 15 per cent. In this great struggle, Sir 

tobert Peel comes to the rescue; he repeals the 
duty on cotton and wool, and bread and meat, and 
everything used by British manufacturers, to en- 
able them to go ahead in this struggle with the 
Americans. He understands the great interests 
of his country, and, like a great and true states- 
man, he takes care of them. He sees a new crisis, 
and he meets it like a man. He sees that the 
manufactures of Great Britain, the great pillars of 
her national prosperity, are tottering to their fall; 
he sees that powerful rivals are springing up in the 
United States and in Europe, who are not only 
supplying themselves, but threatening to drive 
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Great Britain out of the markets of the world. To 
meet this new and fearful crisis, what does he do? 
He addresses the lords and landholders of Eng- 
land, with whom he had been always politically 
identified, thus: ** Gentlemen, stern necessity now 
demands that you surrender some temporary ad- 
vantages to save your country and yourselves. 
Our manufactures are threatened with destruc- 
tion; they are your great and only markets; they 
consume, carry abroad, and sell one hundred and 
hiventy-five millions of your agricultural produce 
annually—thus making England the greatest ag- 
ricultural exporting country in the world. But 
if you suffer your manufactures to be destroyed 
by foreign competition, what becomes of you? 
Where are your markets? Can you carry your 
bread and meat, your wool and other products, 
nbroad ina raw and unmanufactured form? Our 
manufacturers are giving way; last year the Uni- 
ted States sold in. the foreign markets more than 
TUIRTEEN MILLIONS of manufactured goods, and 
the question is now presented, will you sustain 
your manufactures in this straggle by cheapening 
their living, or will you hold on and break them 
down, and with them your country and your- 
selves?”? ‘This noble and patriotic appeal had 
its eflect; the corn laws were repealed. And what 
does Mr. Walker do? He pro- 
poses to take off all protective duties, and imposes 
heavy burdens on the raw materials, dye-stufls, 
&e., used by our manufacturers, so as effectually 
to prostrate and break them down. Sir Robert 
Peel takes burdens off his steed, while Sir Robert 
Walker piles bags of sand on his—then crack their 
whips—clear the road—a fur race! [A laugh. ] 
Such ts the difference between British and Amer- 
ean policy. Sir Robert Peel's present system fur- 
powerful arcuments for adhering to our 
protective system—his object is, not to favor, but 


Just the reverse. 


mishes 


to beat us; and our course is, not to defeat, but to 
favor his purpose. ‘This will not only be the effect 
of the tariff proposed by our Secretary, but it is its 
open and avowed purpos and design. Is it not 
the proclaimed purpose of the Message and report 
to increase the importation of British roods, and 
of course, to that extent, destroy American sup- 
ply? Does not the Secretary propose to reduce 
the protective duties on most articles more than 
one-half for the purpose of increasing revenue; and 
ifthe revenue is increased by reducing duties one- 
half, must not the imports be-more than doubled ? 
‘This is self-evident; and if you double your im- 
ports of foreien goods, must you not destroy, to 
that extent, American supply? Most certainly, 
unless the Secretary can, in his wisdom, devise a 
plan to make people eat, drink, and wear double 
as much as they now do. But where will we find 
money to pay for them? But, startling and ex- 
traordinary as it may appear, our Secretary, for 
the first time in the history of the world, has bold- 
ly and openly avowed it as the object of the Gov- 
ernment to break down and destroy its own manu- 
factures, for the purpose of making way for those 
of foreigners. In the very first paragraph of his 
argumentative report, he sets out With stating that 
the revenue of the first quarter of this year is two 
millions less than the first quarter of the last, and 
that this has been occasioned by the substitution of 
highly protected sImerican manufactures for foreign 
tmports; and this evil, this terrible evil, this Ameri- 
can Secretary proposes to remedy by reducing the 
protective duties, and thus breaking up this abom- 
inable business of ** substituting domestic products,” 
made by .dmerican labor out of .dmerican produce, 
for British goods, made by British labor out of 
British produce. Qh, but he hates the British. 
Now, sir, this is not only the doctrine of his tert, 
but it runs through his whole sermon of 957 pages. 
No wonder it was printed by the House of Lords; 
and let our Secretary carry through this bill, and 
(Lueen Victoria would gladly transfer the seals 
from Si Robert Peel to Sir Robert Walker, for he 
will have rendered her a greater service than any 
other man, dead or living. 

Sut this is not only the doctrine of the Treasury 
report, but of the message itself. The revenue 
standard laid down in the message aims a death 
blow at all American industry. It suggests a kind 


of ** sliding seale,’’ 30 that whenever any branch of 
American industry begins to beat the foreigner, and 
supply the market, and thereby diminish imports | 
and revenue, this is evidence that the duty is too 
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high, and ought to be reduced, so as to let in the 
foreign rival productions; but let the President 
speak for himself—here is his revenue standard in 
his own words: 

“The precise point in the ascending seale of duties at 
which it is ascertained from experience that the revenue is 
greatest, is the maximum rate of duty which can be laid for 
the bona fide purpose of collecting money for the support of 
Government. To raise the duties higher than that point, 
and thereby diminish the amount collected, is to levy them 
for protection merely, and not for revenue. As long, then, 
as Congress may gradually increase the rate of duty ona 
given article, and the revenue is increased by such increase 
of duty, they are within the revenue standard. When they 
go beyond that peiit, and as they increase the duties the 
revenue is diminished or destroyed, the act ceases to have 
for its object the raising of money to support Government, 
but is for protection merely.’ 

What is this but a rule to favor foreigners and 
break down Americans? The moment the Amer- | 
ican by his superior industry and skill begins to 
succeed, and by supplying the market diminish 
imports and revenue, then the duty must come 
down so as to increase foreign imports and rev- 
enue. This is the plain and inevitable operation 
of the rule; and who would go into manufacturing 
under such an anti-American rule as_ this, making 
the penalty—death by the law—certain and inevi- 
table. And yet we are told that this system 1s to 
he permanent—a system based upon fluctuations 
and continual change, is to be permanent! Under 
this Executive rule, what duty could be perma- 


nent? It was a * sliding scale,’’ working by legis- 
lation. ‘The President says, Continue to increase 


the duty so long as it increases revenue, but reduce 
it when it is so high as to reduce revenue. What 
would be the practical result? ‘The President runs 
up his revenue duty on articles we do not now 
produce; these duties at length induce the invest- 
ment of capital; machinery and labor go to work 
and supply the market; imports and revenue con- 
sequently fall off; then down with the duties tll 
you destroy .dmerican competition and supply. 
This done, and again the President puts up his 
revenue duties till he again starts competition; then 
down with the duties again; and so on forever. 
Such must be the practical working of the system. 
Yet it is recommended as a permanent system, to | 
put at rest the agitations of the tariff! So far from 
it, Congress would have to remain in session per- 
manently to wateh and adjust this Executive 
** sliding seale,’’ to suppress and keep down Amer- 
ican labor, and secure to foreigners the undisputed 
possession of the American market;—in the lan- 
guage of the Secretary, to prevent the ‘substitution 
of “imerican rival fabrics for foreign goods ;”’ and this 
system was certainly admirably calculated to ac- | 
complish this, its avowed, object. | 
EFFECT OF AD VALOREM DUTIES. 


Ad valorem duties had been universally rejected | 
throughout the world, and whenever specific duties 


could be adopted, they were substituted for ad |, 


1 
valorems. And why? Because all experience | 


had proved that they led to all kinds of frauds and | 


evasions, and were utterly inadequate to the pur- | 


| poses of either revenue or protection. They favored | 


the foreign manufacturer and foreign importer at | 
the expense of the honest American. ‘The foreign | 
manufacturer sold his goods to his own agent, who 

was the importer, They made out and swore to 

their invoice at any price they pleased, thus cheat- | 
ing the revenue, whilst they broke down our hon- | 
est shippers, mechanics, and manufacturers. For 
these destructive effects there was no remedy. On 
the other hand, specific duties, levied on the thing, 
and not its price, must be fairly and honestly paid. 


Another pernicious effect ofad valorem duties was | 


this—they gave protection when it was not wanted, 
and took it away when it was. Thus, when goods 


. ~ | 
went down in price abroad, and consequently run | 
into our markets, the duties went down with the | 
prices, but when the prices raised so high abroad | 


that they could not be imported, then the duties 
were high in proportion; for instance, when iron 
was $60 per ton abroad, and could not be imported, 


thei 30 per cent. ad valorem would be $18 per ton; | 
but if iron fell to what it was a few years ago, $25 | 
per ton, when it could and would be imported to | 


the ruin of our manufacturers, then the duty, 30 
per cent., would fall down from $18 to $7 50 per 


ton; thus making dear goods dearer, and cheap | 


goods cheaper—giving high protection when none 
was wanted, and no protection at all when it was. 
‘These were a few of the many objections to this 
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miserable and ruinous system of ad valorems 
=) 


_ adopted here when cast off and rejected every. 
_ where else; but this was in perfect harmony with 


the Secretary’s whole scheme, which was avow. 
edly to prevent the ** substitution of American man- 
ufactures for British goods.”” Its purpose was to 
favor the British, and break down the Americans 
and it would answer its purpose. It was playing 
into the hands of Sir Robert Peel, and carryine 
out the policy of this British-hating Administra. 
tion. Giving up Oregon was nothing, but giving 
up our national independence, and reducing us 
again to the condition of colonies, was too bad. 
The remedy is with the people, and they must 
appl it. if gentlemen aie’ an appro yriate title 
for their bill, he would furnish one, a move it 
as an amendment of the bill passed, viz: 

**A bill to reduce the duties on luxuries of the 
rich, and to increase them on the necessaries of the 
poor; to bankrupt the Treasury, strike down Ame- 
rican farmers, mechanics and working-men; to 
make way for the products of foreign agriculture 
and foreign labor; to destroy American competi- 
tion, thereby establishing a foreign monopoly in 
the American market; and, by adopting the prin- 
ciples of free-trade, to reduce the now prosperous 
labor of this country to the degraded level of the 
pauper labor of Europe, and finally destroy the pros- 

| perity and independence of these United States, 
and again reduce them to the condition of colonies 
and dependencies of Great Britain.” 


THE PRACTICAL EFFECTS OF THIS BILL. 


The operation of this bill upon the national in- 
dustry will be seen from the following examples, 
assuming that the reduction of wages will always 
be in proportion to the reduction of protection, and 
that as home consumption cannot be increased, 
home production must be diminished to the extent 
of the increased importations: 
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The question, then, is distinctly presented to all 
/ these mechanics, manufacturers, and farmers, 
whether they are prepared to submit to these re- 
ductions in their prices and wages, or give up 
the market to foreigners? One or the other 
they must do—and why? Mr. Walker says, to 
increase the revenue; but this is manifestly not 
true; for when you take all the increase of imports 
Mr. Walker himself estimates, and assess on these 
the proposed reduced duties, there will be, on his 
own showing, a loss instead of a gain of revenue. 
Then why the proposed reduction? To substitute 
foreign for American fabrics, as declared in Mr. 
Walker’s report. 'To favor foreigners, by breaking 
down American mechanics, manufacturers, and farm- 
ers; and this anti-American measure is to be passed 
under the party lash of this Administration, and to 
be approved by the people. We shall see! 

But gentlemen were in love with the scheme, 
and the party had ordained that it should be tried. 
| Let its advocates go home and tell the shoemakers, 
|, and carpenters, and blacksmiths, and tanners, and 
|| hatters, that they had voted to take 20 per cent. 
\. off those articles which were the products of their 
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labor. Tell the shoemakers that the Secretary of || year, having no specie, you will send your State 


the Treasury proposed to double the import of | 
shoes for the purpose of increasing the revenue, 

but that the real effect would be to reduce the rev- 

enue; and when these honest and hard-working 

men asked their representatives why they voted | 
for such a scheme, their only answer must be, to 

break up your labor. Let them go into their dis- 

triets and tell the hatters that the Secretary intended | 
to bring in one hundred and ten thousand dollars 

more of foreign hats. Tell the blacksmiths that 

Mr. Walker intended to bring in two hundred thou- | 
sand dollars worth of iron manufactures. Go and 

tell the tailors that he intended, in like manner, to | 
bring in two hundred thousand dollars worth more 

of ready-made clothing, reducing the protection on 

that article from fifty down to thirty per cent., and 

let them understand that the fruit of this reform 

would be to reduce the revenue and reduce the 

price of their work twenty per cent., to throw mul- | 
titudes of them out of employment, and to supply 

the place of their labor in the market by the labor 

of English and French shoemakers, English hat- 

ters, English blacksmiths, and English tailors; and 

how was it probable these men would be pleased; | 
and, What was of more consequence to certain gen- 
tlemen, how was it likely they would vote? [A 
good deal of restlessness was here manifested.] Mr. 
S. said he knew it was a very unpleasant topic in 
certain quarters, but what he said was true, and 
gentlemen would find it to be true. He warned 
them to remember his words, that, just so sure as 
they passed this new tariff bill, so certainly would 
they destroy the revenue, destroy the country, and 
destroy their party; and if the last was the only 
consequence, he would not regret it—it would be 
a godsend to the country. He told them before- 
hand they would not have money to pay the ordi- 
nary expenses of the Government, let alone the 
expenses of the war. 


THE GENERAL OPERATIONS OF THE BILL. 


Mr. S. said he had been considering the subject | 
somewhat in detail; he now wished for a moment, 
in conclusion, to present the subject in a more gen- 
eral and comprehensive point of view. He wished 


centlemen to turn to the 47th page of the Secre- i 


tury’s report, and they would there see these state- | 
ments: that the dutiable imports last year were 
$95,106,724, which exceeds by twenty-five mil- 
ons the average of dutiable imports for the last 
nine years, (See page 71.) ‘The Secretary further | 
states, that the average amount of the duties im- 
posed by the present tariff is 32.40 per cent.; which | 
at first he proposed to reduce 19} per cent., but 
since the war, has raised to 22. But to simplify 
the ealeulation, let us put the dutiable imports at | 
one hundred millions, the present duties at 33, and 
the proposed duties 22 per cent.—just one-third off, | 
If you reduce the duties one-third, you must, to | 
get the same revenue, increase your imports one- 
third—that is, instead of one hundred, you must 
have one hundred and fifty millions of dutiable | 
imports. ‘Then, js it not clear that the only effect | 
of them easure is to increase the foreign imports 
fifty millions of dollars? Without increasing the | 
revenue one cent, or lightening the burdens of the | 
people one farthing, you get exactly the same rev- | 
cnue. The people pay precisely the same amount 
to Government, but they pay fifty millions more to | 
foreigners, lose that much specie, destroy fifty | 
millions of our productions, and with it the hun- | 
dreds of millions of capital and thousands of hon- | 
est and industrious people thrown out of employ- | 
ment, 
Now we pay one hundred millions to foreigners, | 
and twenty-seven to Government—making one 
hundred and twenty-seven millions of dollars. By 
this bill we will pay one hundred and fifty millions | 
to foreigners, and twenty-seven millions to Gov- | 
ernment, making one hundred and seventy-seven 
millions—just fifty more than the people now pay. | 
And why? To favor foreigners and destroy | 
American labor. That was the effect, and the | 
only effect, of this measure. Jt was to increase 
the burdens of the people just fifty millions of dol- 
larsa year, You may increase your imports, but 
you cannot increase your exports; you cannot, 
force them upon other countries. They will take | 
what they want, and no more. And what follows? | 
First, you must send fifty millions in specie abroad, | 
to pay for one year’s excess of imports. Next’ 


and National bonds, at 6 per cent., as you did 
under your 20 per cent. duties and excessive im- 
ports a few years since; and then again follows 


repudiation and bankruptey, State, national, and 


individual. But this is not all; there is another 
and a worse consequence. You may add one- 
third to your supply of foreign goods, but you 


can’t compel the people to eat, drink, or wear one- | 


third more; and if you could, it would ruin them. 
Then, if you can’t increase consumption, it follows 
that you must destroy fifty millions of American 


| production, to make room for this additional fifty 


{ 


| up by the reduction of prices. 


millions of foreign goods. 

But can you, by reducing duties, increase your 
imports fifly millions? ‘The attempt will be a fai- 
ure, and the effect will be to reduce your revenue 


one-half, and to reduce the wages of labor here; | 


| just as you reduce the duties, your labor must 


continue .to work on at these reduced rates, or 
starve. They will work on, and your imports and 
your revenue will be reduced together. “The peo- 
ple, ground down and impoverished by this level- 


consume nothing from abroad. If you want to 
replenish your treasury, protect your national 
industry, and keep it prosperous; and then, having 
the ability, they will purchase foreign goods and 
enrich your treasury. A poor people make a poor 
treasury, and arich people a rich one. ‘This re- 
sulted from the fact, that in this country the revenue 
was a voluntary and not compulsory contribution 
by the people to the Government. When did they 
contribute by the purchase and consumption of 
foreign goods? When they had the ability—when 
they were prosperous ; and hence it always hap- 
pened that when the people were protected and 
prosperous, under high tariffs, we had a full treas- 
ury; and when the people were impoverished by 
** free trade,’ the treasury and the country always 
had and always would become bankrupt together, 
Such was our uniform experience—such the un- 
broken evidence of our financial history, and no 
man could deny it. 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF THIS POLICY FORETOLD. 


Let gentlemen go on and pass this bill; let them 
carry out their system; let them involve the coun- 
tury in war—double the expenditures of Govern- 
ment, as they had done—create a large national 
debt—reduce the revenue by reducing the duties 


ing and degrading system, can purchase and | 


to one-half of what it now is—destroy the national | 


industry—bankrupt the treasury and the people 


with your ad valorem and warehousing system, | 


your hard money sub-treasury, and your paper 
money treasury note bills; go on, gentlemen, and 
see where you will come out. 


from the curse of this whole anti-American and 
British free-trade system, and restore the true 
American policy in 1848. Carry out your meas- 


You will do one | 
good thing, at least—you will relieve the country || 


ures; prostrate all the walls that now surround | 


and protect the national industry; break down 
your manufacturing establishments throughout the 


length and breadth of the land; compel them, as | 


the only means of saving what they have, to close 
their doors, and turn out 850,000 operatives into 
the streets, without work, to beg or starve; let 
them go to the farmer for employment, and he will 
tell them his markets are gone, and that his condition 
is no better than theirs. It will then be seen who 
the tariff benefits. 
Go back, and tell the manufacturers to go on, and 
they will work for half price; and the farmer offer- 
ing his produce at the same rate, then the manu- 
facturer can resume, when loss of protection is made 


and you reduce wages in precisely the same ratio 


—proving clearly that the operation and object of 
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but the tariff and protection lay at the very founda- 
tion of the national prosperity, and could never 
cease to interest deeply the American people. 

Sir, pass this ** free-trade’’ bill, submitted to and 
approved, as he understood, by the Cabinet; bring 
back the scenes of 1840; and in eighteen mouths 
you will searcely have a specie -paying bank, or a 
specie dollar left in the country; and again will be 
heard throughout the land the ery of * change ! 
change ! any change must be for the better.”? Politi- 
cal revolutions are the fruits of popular suffering 
and discontent; in prosperity the cry is ** let well 
enough alone.’ 


{A voice.] Then asa Whig you ought to go 


' for the new tariff. 


Yes, said Mr. S., if T was like some gentlemen 
on this floor—if | loved my party more than my 
country, | would; but as [ love my country more 
than my party, IT will not. If it were not for the 
lash and drill of party discipline, this ** British 
bill” would find few advocates on this floor. It 
was the bantling of party—the illegitimate offspring 
of the Baltimore Convention—that Pandora’s box, 
whence originated most of the troubles that now 
afflict this country. But he again warned gentle- 
men—pass this bill, and, in the strong language of 
a Democratic Senator on a late oceasion, it will 
sink ** the party so low that the arm of resurrection 
could never reach it.’’ 

But this measure, we are told, is to be a measure 
of permanency; it is to give peace and repose to 
the country. If so, it would be the peace and re- 
pose of death. No, sir; you may strike down the 
country, but the blow would but rouse and excite 
the people to return it with such vigor and energy 
as to prostrate the aggressors. ‘This bill a measure 
of peace! No; it is a measure of war—war upon 
the people—worse, far worse, than a war with 
England—a war upon the national industry in all 
its departments; and the people will make war 
upon it—war, unceasing and interminable war— 
war on the hustings, and war at the ballot box. 
Pass this destruction bill, and Mr.S. said he would 
call on the people—the honest hard-handed farm- 
ers, mechanics, and laboring men of the land, to 
flino their banners to the breeze, with this inserip- 
tion: ** The British free-trade tariff of 1346—Repeal ! 

tepeaL!! REPEAL!!!” and never lower it till it 
triumphed—as triumph it would most gloriously — 
in the renewal of the tariff of 1842, and with it the 
restoration of our national prosperity and inde- 
pendence. 


THE TRUE AMERICAN POLICY, 


The true American policy is just the reverse of 
that recommended by this Administration. 
this: 

Ist. Protect and cherish your national industry hy 
a wise system of finance, selecting in the first 
place those articles which you can and ought to 
supply to the extent of your own wants—food, 
clothing, habitation, and defence—and to these give 


It is 


_ample and adequate protection, so as to secure at 


, all times an abundant supply at home, 


Next se- 
lect the Luxuries consumed by the rich, and impose 
on them such duties as the wants of the Govern- 
ment may require for-revenue; and then select the 
necessaries of life consumed by the poor, and arti: 
ticles which we cannot supply used in our manu- 


| factories, and make them free, or subject to the 
| lowest rates of duty. 


What will these people do? || 


2d. Adopt a system of national improvements, 
embracing the great rivers, lakes, and main arte- 


| ries of communication, leaving those of a LocaL 


protective duties is to enable the manufacturers to | 


pay high prices to laborers and to agriculture. 
Carry out your measures, and you will soon find 
where the ** shoe pinches’’—you will find out who 
the tariff protects; or, if you do not, the farmers 


| and laborers will tell at the polls. 


Gentlemen could not escape it. The tariff, 
after all, would be the great absorbing question. 
It was in its effects national and diffusive—felt not 
merely in the thronged cities, but reaching in its 
consequences the remotest hamlet in the far West. 


Reduce the tariff, || 


character to the care of the States; and on these 
expend the surplus revenue only; thus uniting and 
binding together the distant parts of our common 


| country, and at the same time securing the most 
| efficient system of defence in war, and the cheap- 


| branch of public expenditures. 


est and best system of commercial and social in- 
tercourse In peace. 

3d. Introduce enlightened economy in every 
Lighten the bur- 


| dens, diversify the employ ments, and secure and 
| increase the rewards of labor in all its departments; 


and, 


4th. In your foreign relations follow the advice 
of the father of his country—* observe good faith 


_and justice towards all nations—cultivate peace 


Texas, Oregon, and other exciting questions of the || 
day, were ephemeral, and would soon pass away; '! 


and harmony with all.’’ Thereby illustrating the 
beauty and perfection of our Republican institu- 
tions, holding up a great example of * liberty and 
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independence,’’ for the nations of the earth to ad- 
mire and imitate. This was the great and true 
-Imerican system which he hoped yet to see adopted 
and carried out. We owe a great example to the 
world—let it be given—this was the duty, as he 
trusted it would be the destiny, of this, our great 
and glorious Republic. 


SECTIONAL FLOATING DRY-DOCK, 


SPEECH OF MR. L. C. LEVIN, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rue llovse or Rerresenrarives, 
June 13, 1846. 


On an amendment to the Naval Appropriation Bill, 
directing the construction of a Sectional Floating 
Dry-dock, Basin, and Railways, at the Phila- 
delphia navy yard. 


Mr. LEVIN said: 

in the remarks which I had the honor to submit 
to the Hlouse the other day in committee of the 
whole, Lenlarged upon the claims and showed the 
advantages of the Philadelphia navy-yard as a 
naval depot and dock-yard. Its inland position, 
in the nudst of a dense population, protects it from 
attacks of the ene my, and its fresh water eX poses 
vessels, Whether of wood or iron, and especially 
the latter, mach less to injury and decay than when 
lying in salt water—a fact of great moment to such 


as are laid up in ordinary, as many of them must 


be in time of peace. A navy-yard, however, 1s 
HCO NE te without a dry du k, whi h may in fact 
be recarded almost as its very essence. ‘The chief 


business of a nay y-yard is to construct, refit, and 
repair vessels, for all of which purposes a dry-dock 
is exceedingly convenient, and often indispensably 
necessary. If we mean to maintain a navy at all 
respectable in the eyes of the world, and adequate 
to defend our rights upon the ocean where alone 
they are seriously vulnerable, we should improve 
our naval depots, furnish them with materials for 
building and arming vessels, provide them with 
means of refitting and repairing them, and above 
all, adopt some plan which, as I shall hereafter 
show, is afforded by the sectional dock for preserv- 
ing our vessels of war, while out of service, from 
decay, and keeping them in a state of readiness 
and efficiency when their services are required for 
the defence of the country. 

The dry-deck accomplishes this, therefore, it 
must be confessed, under the old system of docks, 
only in an imperfect manner; but under the great 
modern improvements of the sectional docks, basin, 
and railways, which is proposed in the amend- 
ment now before the House, in a manner which 
seems to leave nothing further to be desired on 
this subject. Every navy-yard in the country 
should, as soon as possible, be provided with a dry- 
dock; and, for one, | should willingly vote to have 
one at each as speedily as practicable. 

It may possibly be said by some, that New 
York is not far from Philadelphia, and a dry-dock 
has been established in that city. It is true, a 
stone dock of the old form has been commenced 
there, but it is a structure which, with the utmost 
expedition, it will require five or six years yet to 
complete, and probably much longer, as such pub- 
lic works usually go on; and consequently this 
argument has no weight. ‘The improved struc- 
tures of modern times can be built and put in full 
operation in one year; and that one known as the 
sectional-dock will, when done, be equal in ef- 
ficiency, and superior in regard to the position in 
which it places the ship, to several such docks as 
the one now building in New York. 

It is clear that this improved plan of dock, which 
has been examined probably by most of the mem- 
bers of this body, has made a great impression on 
the House; for | have taken considerable pains 
to test the opinion of the House on the subject, 
and have satisfied myself fully that an old-tash- 
ioned stone dock at this naval depot cannot be car- 
ried, and the only question is between the different 
plans of floating docks. 

Before going into an examination of the relative 
merits of the different kinds of dry-docks, Mr. 
Chairman, I trust I shall be allowed to explain the 
relation in which I stand to my constituents, in 
whose district the navy-yard is located, and whose 
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Sectional Floating Dry-Dock—Mr. Levin. 


instructions I have sought and obtained in regard 
to this question. 

A good deal of interest has been felt for several 
years past in Philadelphia to have a dry-dock at our 
navy-yard, and last winter a meeting was called 
at the Chinese Museum, at which a large number 
of our citizens were present. At this meeting, 
resolutions were passed to urge Congress to order 
adry-dock or a floating dry-dock to be constructed 
at once at our yard. No particular plan of dry- 
dock was designated by this meeting, but a commit- 
tee was appointed to carry out its objects. One 
or two persons, who formed no part of the original 
meeting, managed to be placed upon one of the 
sub-committees; and a little clique, part of them 
doubtless actuated by pecuniary interest, got to- 
gether, and, without going on to New York to 
examine the different floating docks there, and all 
of them, but the interested ones, probably ignorant 
that there was more than one plan, decided to 
recommend the balance dock—a kind of floating 
box, half of wood and half of iron—a mere shell 
or scow—for our naval station. I must confess, 
Mr. Chairman, that | myself, having never inves- 
tigated this subject, or known anything previously 
about it, was imposed upon by these parties, who 
undertook to dictate to the people of Philadelphia 
and to their representatives in Congress what plan 
of dock it should be. They stealthily and plausi- 
bly crept around me, concealing the state of public 
opinion in New York on the subject, presented 
numerous statements in regard to their own and to 
rival plans, since proved to be false, and insinuated 
themselves, to some extent, into my favorable con- 
sideration, 

In saying thus much in regard to the operations 
of the sub-committee, I desire distinctly to be 
understood that I except the four honorable gentle- 
men who served upon it, and who, I am sure, 
never had the merits of the sectional dock brought 
clearly before their view. The imposition was 
the work of a single man, the offspring of a single 
mind, and for a single purpose. 

In the mean time, the plan of the sectional 
dock was presented to Congress, backed up by 


the whole shipping interest of the city of New | 
York; and, being so strongly sustained, could not | 


fail to arrest the attention of the House, and secure, 


what it sedulously sought, a thorough investiga- | 


tion. 

The model was exhibited in the city of Phila- 
delphia, where that of the balance dock had also 
been shown, and it was seen by thousands of our 
citizens with one general burst of enthusiasm and 
delight. A mass meeting, called irrespective of 


party, was held at Commissioners’ Hall, in South- | 
wark, and recommended this plan without a dis- | 


senting voice, and remonstrated against the adoption 
of the balanee dock. A committee of eminent 


eiuzens of Philadelphia was appointed by order | 


of the meeting to examine the plan, and, if they 
approved it, to proceed to Washington to urge its 
adoption. ‘Three of this committee—J. V. Mer- 
rick, Esq., President of the Franklin Institute, 
a gentleman of great practical experience and sound 


judgment, Joseph P. Vogels, Esq., a distinguished | 
ship- builder, and Dr. Bryan, a gentleman of gene- | 
ral intelligence and scientific attainments—came on | 
to Washington; and, after carefully examining the | 


several plans of dry-docks, gave their decided 


preference to the sectional-dock, and addressed the | 


following letter to the representatives in Congress 
from the city and county of Philadelphia, viz: 
Wasnineron, June 5, 1846. 
The undersigned, having been requested by the officers 
ofa public meeting of citizens at the Commissioners’ Hall, 
Southwark, Philadelphia, May 23, 1846, to proceed to 
Washington, for the purpose of expressing to you the views 
of that meeting, and of examining the models of the balance- 
dock and the sectional dock, respectfully state, that the 


meeting which they represent expressed decidedly their | 


preference for the sectional-dock, as being the best adapted 
lor the purpose of repairs at the Philadelphia station. 


The undersigned would further state, that, having care- | 


fully examined both the plans presented, they individually 
concur in the opinion expressed by the meeting. 
Admitting equal facility in working the two machines, 
und that they are both fully stable and safe for raising ships 
of any class, the sectional-dock presents the decided advan- 
tage in the facility by which repairs may be executed, both 


to itself and the ship upon it, which should be a sufficient 


reason for its adoption. 1n addition to which, its connexion 
with @ permanent stone basin and system of railways, by 


which it may, with lite cost and entire facility, enable the | 
|| for the sectional-dock for such a ship?” 


Government to lay up their ships in ordinary, and hence 
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tage even over the stone-dock, which has hitherto been 
deemed the best appliance for the purpose. 

There is sufficient depth of water in the vicinity of the 
navy-yard at Philadelphia for the construction and use of 
either dock. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servants, 
J. V. MERRICK, 
JOS. P. VOGELS. 
JAMES BRYAN, M.D, 
To the Hon. Jos. R. Incersout, 
C. J. INGERSOLL, 
L. C. Levin, 
J. H. CAMPBELL, 
Representatives of the city and county of Philadelphia, 

In addition to these instructions from a general 
meeting of my constituents in favor of the sectional 
dock, the board of commissioners of the district of 
Southwark sent on to me a certified copy of a res- 
olution unanimously adopted by the board, spe- 
cifically preferring the sectional to the balance float- 
ing dock, and urging its adoption on Congress in the 
strongest terms of commendation. 

The impositions which were practised upon me by 
the advocates of the balance-dock, were, it seems, 
used more successfully with others. Commodore 
Stewart has been deceived bythem. This IS appa- 
rent on the face of the commodore’s letter, as it ape 
peared in the public prints. He betrays his entire 
ignorance of the sectional-dock by one remark, to 
wit: that, incase of abombardmentof the navy-yard 
by the enemy, the balance-dock could be removed 
and the sectional-dock could not; whereas the latter, 
being made in several distinct floating parcels, is 
more easily moveable than the former. This also 
appears by another remark, to wit: that the latter 
cannot be used as a camel; whereas its properties 
in this particular are far more desirable than those 
of the former, for it draws considerably less water 
when floating a ship over a bar, and its several sec- 
tions or parts can readily be keyed and wedged 
together into one structure, as firm, inflexible, and 
unyielding, as if originally made in one frame. 
Commodore Stewart also shows further his igno- 
rance of the form and principles of construction of 
the sectional-dock by the assertion that the water at 
the Philadelphia yard is not deep enough to allow 
of its use, but thinks there is enough for the other 
dock. Now, Professor Johnson, in his report on 
docks in 1842, says that the balance-dock, for a 
ship-of-the-line, requires eight feet more water than 
the draught of the ship. The sectional-dock for 
such a ship, light, requires but eight feet, and for 
one loaded, but ten feet. 

In order to settle the question about depth of 
water at the Philadelphia yard, and the depth re- 
quired for the sectional-dock, about which such 
strenuous efforts were made to create false im- 
pressions by the advocates of the balance-dock, I 
addressed a letter to the Chief Engineer of the Bu- 
reau of Yards and Docks, who is the responsible 
adviser of the Government on such subjects, and I 
received from him the following reply, viz: 

Bureau or Yarns anp Docks, June 2, 1346. 

Sir: Thave had the honor to receive your communica- 
tion of the 29th ultimo, asking my opinion of the relative 
merits of the sectional and balance docks; and also pro- 
pounding several questions relative to the Philadelphia navy- 
yard. The subject of floating-docks has been so often ex- 
amined and discussed, and the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the kinds above named have been so frequently set 
forth in the various reports and pamphlets which have been 
written upon them, that almost every one whose attention 
has been at all attracted to the subject has become familiar 
with them; and it is, therefore, unnecessary to enter into 
any detail, but simply express an opinion, as you desire, 
** briefly.” 

In giving an opinion upon’this*subject, T shall undoubted- 
ly place myself in conflict with persons of high standing, and 
whose opinions are entitled to great consideration. _Never- 
theless, as I am called upon by one who feels deeply inter- 
ested with the subject, and who has the right to question & 
public officer in matters which affect the public interests, I 
shall cheerfully comply with your request, trusting that my 


| Opinions will be taken for what they are worth. 


I should, then, give a clear and decided preference to the 
sectional over the balance dock ; and, in connexion with the 
basin and railways for landing ships, I am satisfied that the 
former is vastly superior to the latter. 

Having thus briefly given an opinion, I will now endeavor 
to answer your questions in order. 

“< First. What is the depth of water opposite the navy-yard 
at the Port Warden’s line?” 

Answer. In May, 1843, [ sounded in front of the yard, and 
at the port warden’s line, near the upper boundary of the 
yard, found 24 feet 6 inches, and a short distance further 
trom the shore, 27 feet 6 inches. 7 : 

« Secondly. What the draught of water of a ship-of-the line 

_ without her armanent?’’ ; 

Answer. The mean draught of the bull of the Pennsylvania 
with ballast alone is 17 feet 6 inches. ; 

“ Thirdly. What would be the additional draught required 


very much add to their durability, give it a decided advan- |! Answer. This will depend upon the plan of construction 5 
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if the tanks are very wide, they may be shallow ; but if they 
are narrow, the power must be obtained by greater depth ; I 
should say not less than ten feet. 

“ Fourthly. What depth of water is required for the sec- 
tional-dock with such a ship upon it??? 

answer. The depth of water will be equal to the depth of 
the tanks: ten feet at least. . ; , 

«“ Fifthly. Whether there is not forty feet of water and | 
upwards near the yard és ; a ; 

newer. There is no information in this office which will 
enable me to answer this question definitely. The only 
<oundings in the office were taken by me in May, 1843. and 
they extended but a short distance beyond the port warden’s 
line, where I found 27 feet 9 inches; beyond this point the 
water was evidently deeper, but how much L cannot say. 

“ Sirnthly. Whether, in your opinion, there would be any 
difficuity or doubt about using the sectional-dock at that 
station on account of the depth of water?” 

dnswer. My knowledge of the river about the navy yard 
is quite limited, but [ should apprehend no difficulty in ob- 
taining a suilicient depth. 

I regret not having more particular information about the 
river, but trust the above answers will prove satisfactory 
to you; and am, with very great respect, your obedient ser- | 
vaiit, W. P. S. SANGER, Engineer, 

Hlon. L. C. Levin, Present. 


In addition to this testimony as to the depth of 
water, one of the committee appointed at the mect- 
ing alluded to actually sounded it, and found the 
depth to agree with Mr. Sanger’s statement, so far 
as it goes; and ascertained, besides, that the depth 
thirty feet beyond the port warden’s line, opposite 
the yard, is thirty-nine feet seven inches, and a 
short distance further out in the channel, it is forty- 
three feet deep. It will be observed, also, that the 
committee of citizens report that the depth of water | 
is sufficient. 

Thus it will be seen that the question of depth 
of water for any kind of dock at the yard, is put 
at rest forever. The preference to the sectional 
dock given by Mr. Sanger, occupying the respon- 


Sectional Floating Dry- Dock 


Mr. Levin. 





it would at all events require, to do it, a structure 
| as costly as itself. 


I come now to consider, Mr. Chairman, the tes- 
timony which has been adduced in reference to 
these docks. 

The statement principally relied on by the advo- 
cates of the balance-dock 1s, that that dock has 
been adopted by companies and governments 
abroad. There is no sort of evidence whatever 
produced that any foreicn government has adopted 
it; but it appears to have been built for commer- 
cial purposes in two ports in Enrope, Havre and 
Amsterdam. You will find, Mr. Chairman, that 
floating-docks of a similar construction have been 
in use in those countries for upwards of a century; 
and in the new ones recently built, it is probable 
the improvements, if any, in the balance-dock, 
may have been adopted. But this circumstance 
affords no evidence of the superiority of the bal- 
ance-dock over the sectional, whieh Ll understand 
has never yet been presented, and is not known in 
those countries. But the test of the merits of 
these foreign balance-docks as co pared with the 
sectional-dock in New York, was presented before 
the Naval Committee, in the certificate of the own- 
ers of the Havre line of packet ships, Messrs. 
Fox & Livingston, who have had vessels docked 
in both docks, and who say that they greatly pre- 
fer the sectional-dock. But a still better test— 
evineing, perhaps, the most extraordinary unanim- 
ity of opinion ever before exhibited upon any 
similar subject—is to be found in the opinions of 
the ship-builders, ship-wrights, and ship-owners 
of the city of New York, (the only place where 
the two docks are used near each other,) who all 
unite, with scarcely an exception, in declaring, in 


sible position that he does, is entitled to great || memorials to Congress, that they clearly and de- 


weight, and is worthy to be added to that over- 
whelming mass of high testimonials to which Iam 
about to allude. 

In regard to the comparative merits of the two 
floating-docks in question, I do not propose to 


cidedly prefer the sectional-dock not only to the 
balance-dock, but also to all other plans of dry- 
dock whatever. I call the attention of the House 
most especially to this remarkable fact—all the 
persons who practically use dry-docks, who know 


trouble the House with a minute examination, but || their good and bad qualities from their own per- 


only to sum up the results of scientific investiga- 
tion, of evidence, and of practical experience. 

The first point to be considered is the safely of 
the vessel on the floating structure, which is in 
proportion to its stability. All the commissions 


| sonal practical experience—all, to a man, most de- 


cidedly prefer the sectional-dock to any other plan 
whatever. Is not this better, safer, more reliable 
testimony for this Hlouse to act upon, than any 
other? Is it not just the kind of testimony we 


which have reported on the subject agree that | want to guide us on sucha question? Is it not 


either of the plans possess sufficient stability, but 
they make no comparison. A comparison, how- 
ever, has been made, and laid before this House, 
founded upon scientific principles. It was pre- 
pared for the naval committee by two of the most 
distinguished civil engineers in America—John B. | 


more sensible to rely on it than on the prejudices 
of those who are wedded to old systems? Is it 
not safer to act upon it than upon the theoretical 
speculations, or the theoretical objections of those 
who, having some interest of their own to serve, | 
or some project to push forward, beset the halls | 


Jervis, Esq., chief engineer of that most remark- | of Congress, persecute the members with their | 


able work of ancient or modern times, the Croton || constituents, and make all their capital out of their | 
Aqueduct, and Horatio Allen, Esq., his principal || slanders and attacks upon this great and practi- , 


assistant. The result is stated by those gentlemen 


cally successful improvement? Is it not wiser to 
| 


distinctly to be, that the sectional-dock has nearly || adopta plan like this, actually tried upon the largest 


double the stability of the balance-dock of the same | 


scale and preferred to all others by the whole com- 


relative capacity. Either of them is considered to | munity, rather than to risk large sums of money 
be more stable than a ship, and, of course, in our || upon projects tried as yet only on a small scale, 


land-locked harbors, either is perfectly safe against 


and on that scale declared by sound practical 


upsetting. The leading features of the two plans | judges to be greatly inferior? 


are, that the sectional-dock raises the ship wholly | 


It is a truth, which I doubt not will be readily 


above the surface of the water, free from surround- || acknowledged by a large portion of the House, 
ing objects, and fully exposed to light and air, with || that the advocates of the balance-dock, abandoning 


abundance of room; the other encloses the vessel 
in @ floating box, from which the water is pumped 


the presentation of the merits of their own plan, 
have spent most of their efforts in attacking the 


out from around the ship, leaving her enclosed be- || sectional-dock, and endeavoring to create distrust 
tween high narrow walls, with little light, air, and || in it; and it is due to the advocates of the latter 


room. The former holds the ship in her floating 


plan to say that they have adopted an entirely 


shape, preventing any possible strain; the other | different course. In pursuing this vindictive poli- 


forces that shape to conform to its own straight | cy, a Mr. Gilbert, who appears to be the — 


line, and tends consequently to strain the vessel. 


cipal person thrust forward in this invidious 


The former, by raising her entirely clear of the || manner, has flooded these halls with his pamphlets, 


water, enables her to be drawn off from the floating 


| newspapers, and circulars, and, in order to mislead 


ock upon the shore, and then is at liberty to raise || and deceive this House and serve his own pur- 


another 


limited number is laid up on the land. The other 
plan, as 


ably below the water-line, does not afford these 


it leaves the bottom of the vessel consider- | convict him beyond the possibi 


» to be drawn off, and so on, until an un- | poses, has been oullty of uttering several deliberate 
1 


falsehoods, of which I shall pone at once to 
ity of escape. Mr. 


|| Chairman, I have noted down on paper the false- 


great and important facilities. These are the lead- |, hoods and their refutation, so as to present them 


ing characteristics. There are several more scarcely 


ess important, but I shall not dwell upon them in || 1. 


detail. There is one, however, of so much impor- 
tance, that I must not pass it over. 
the sectional-dock 
by takir 


pairing the 


60 


clearly and specifically. 


which I shall notice, is this: In an article published 


It is this: that | in the Washington Union, on the 17th of March 
presents means for its own repair, || last, under his own hand, he stated that seven of 
for tl 1g Out the sections one at a time on others || the tanks of the sectional-dock in New York were 

ne Nebo whereas no feasible plan for re- | twenty-four feet wide each, and that one was thir- 
ance-dock has been suggested, and |! ty-six feet wide—the object of which was to show 


The first misrepresentation made by Gilbert, H 
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a deficiency of lifting power derived from the 
tanks, and insists that they should be deeper than 
proposed, a certain amount of power being claimed 
by the proprietors for the tanks such as they were. 
This falsehood has been revuted by the production 
of the certificate of the State measurer, (Mr. Rob- 
erts,) that he had measured the tanks, and that 
seven of them were nineteen feet two inches wide, 
and one was twenty-six feet eight inches wide. 

2. The second misrepresentation which I shall 
notice is contaimed in an article siened by Gilbert, 
in the New York Globe, of the 29th of October 
last, republished in the Union, in which he states 
that the owners of the sectional-dock claimed a 
lifting power of 3,190 tons in their publications on 
the subjeet, whereas the truth is they claimed 
only 2,550 tons. ‘This was 
made to help out an attempt to show a deficiency 
of the lifting capacity of the dock in its practical 
operation in raising the Henry Clay and steamship 
Great Britain. 

3. The third misrepresentation which I shall 
notice is the assertion that the ship Henry Clay, 
lately raised on the sectional-dock, weighed only 
750 tons, and exhausted the liftung power of the 
dock: whereas that ship not only did not exhaust 
the lifting power, but the follow ing certificate from 
Messrs. Brown & Bell, eminent ship-builders in 
New York, shows that the said ship weighs 1,065 
tons, Viz: 


musrepresentitiion 


‘New Vor, May 11, 1846. 
& To the Prop tetors of the Sectional Flocting dock: 

“ GenriemMen: In compliance with your request, we have 
made a calculation of the weight of the stup Henry Clay, 
which was lately on your dock, 

* Ter actual average draught of water as she left the dock, 
Without masts, spars, rigging, or ballast, was Ti feet 5 
inches, and her displacement of water was 37,300 culie 
feetand | and 7-Sthinehes. Allowing Otibs. to the cube 
foot of salt water, she weighed 1,065 tons, 2 quarters, and 
1h Ibs., at 2.240 Ibs. to the ton. Yours, respectfully, 

“BROWN & BELL.” 

4. The fourth misrepresentation of Gilbert which 
I shall notice is his assertion that the sectional 
dock has upset. This is utterly false; the follow 
ing extract from a certificate signed by all the New 
York ship-builders proves that no accidents of any 
kind ever happened to it. They say as follows, 
VIZ: 

“Five years’ practical working and raising many large 
ships and steamboats on the sectionaldeek, without any 
accident oecurring to itor any ship upon it, clearly demon 
strate its safety and utility.” 

The opinion of Messrs. Lewis and Allen, dis 
tineuished civil engineers, heretofore alluded to, is 
conclusive that the seectional-dock is more stable 
than the balance-dock. 

5. The fifth misrepresentation made by Gilbert 
which I shall notice is an assertion that the sec 
tional-dock has to be fastened to a pier to steady 
it and keep it from upsetting. On this point I ad- 
dressed a letter for information to the chief engi- 
neer of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, who 
refutes the falsehood in the following letter in re- 
ply, viz: 

“ Wasntncton, June 11, 1846. 

“Srr: Your letter of this date is received, and in reply to 
the questions contained therein, I have to state that the see 
tional-dock at New York is secured to a pier by vertical 
posts, attached to the dock, passing through booms which 
are fastened to the pier. [have frequently visited this dock, 
and have often witnessed the operation of raising large mer 
chant ships. [t was always my impression that these sli 
ding posts and booms Were adopted and used as a very conve- 
nient mode of mooring the dock, and preventing all chafing 
against the pier, as the dock rises and falls with the tide, 
which, in New York harbor, ebbs and flows about four and 
a half feet. 

«“ Were the dock secured to the pier by ropes or chains, 
such fastenings would at times become slack, and allow the 
dock to swing about upon the water, and thus derange the 
stages and gangways leading from the dock to the pier. I 

never supposed, nor do I now believe, that these fastenings 
or moorings were intended, or that they have the effect, to 
increase the stability of the structure. = 

« On one oeeasion I saw a large ship, called the Victoria, 
upon the sectional-dock, and while the ship was entirely 

| above the water, the dock was disengaged from its moorings 
at the pier, and moved some forty or fifty feet from its posi- 
tion, without accident or evidence of instability. 
| 6 With great respect, your obedient servant, 
«WwW. P. 8. SANGER, Engineer. 
“ Hon. Lewis C, Levin, House of Representatives.” 


6. Another misrepresentation of this unscrupulous 
man which I shall notice, is, that in his reply to 
Mr. Allen’s pamphlet on stability, when he com- 
putes the balancing power of the two docks, he 
allows the whole area of the bottom of his own 

| dock, but ingenicusly slurs over and throws out 
, g y 
\| the whole area or floor of the tanks of the sec- 
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tional-dock, and allows only the area of the end 
floats, thus deducting more than half of its source 
of stability. Any one who understands the nature 
of the two structures will see the fallacy of such a 
calculation, and the gross misrepresentation on 
which itis founded, 

7. .«Inother misstatement worthy of notice is the 
assertion advaneed, in order to make out a greater 
depth of water to be required than is really neces- 
sary for the sectional dock, that the draueht of 
water in the dock in New York is fifteen feet more 
than the draught of the : hip, whereas its draneht 
of water 1s but twelve feet more than the draneht 
of the ship. ‘This fact is well known to the ship- 
wrights and others generally in New York, and 
the misrepresentation, like the others, is calculated 
to deceive those only who are at a distance, 


The last misrepresentation 1 shall notice now, | 


thouch severa! others might be named, is the asser- 
tion that the balance-dock has heen adopted over the 
This has 
heen re ye itedly le rie ad, and neta particle of proof 
has been adduced to support it. So far from this 
being the ease, the certificates laid before the House 
fro mthe whole undivided shipping interest of New 
York, where the only practical comparison of the 


sectional-dock on comparison of merits, 


merits of the two plans has been had, and which 
forms the very best test in the world, prove con- 
clusively that the decision on such a comparison 
is decidedly in favor of a sectional-dock. The 
only other practi al test that has been made is be- 
tween this dock in New York and the balance- 
dock at Havre, above alluded to, which has re- 
sulted ulso, according to the ce itifieate of the own- 
ers of the Havre packets, in favor of the sectional- 
dock. 

I come now, Mr. Chairman, to consider the re- 
lative cost of the two plans of dock. 

The cost of the sectional-dock, all of iron, for 
ships of the line, light, is estimated at 4830,000, 
and for them with their armament, $444,000. The 
cost of a balance-dock for vessels of that size, 
whether with or without their armament, is stated 
to be $295,000; but one-half, or nearly so, of the 


whole dock is expressly stated and specified to be of 


wood, ‘This is a gross fraud on the Government, 
for the dock is presented as it were of solid iron in 
all the papers that strike the public eye; and the 
fact of its being really only about half of iron and 
the rest of wood is smothered up in a long cata- 
logue of specifications and ficures in an obseure 
report, not likely to be seen by any body. If 
the sectional-dock were to be constructed even 
one-fourth of wood, T am authorized to say that 
its cost would fall be low that of the balance-dock. 

The cost of a sectional-dock of wood is esti- 
mated at $245,360, and of a balance-dock of wood 
at $244,400, both for ships of the line loaded. The 
difference of cost is therefore trifling. The sec- 
tional-dock for ships of the line, divested of their 
armament, is offered at $185,000, and the halance- 
dock for them in the same condition at 8244 ,000; 
showing that for ships in this condition, the only 
condition in which they would be raised as stated 
by the Navy Department, the sectional costs $59,400 
less than the balance-dock of the same capacity. 

I have thus, Mr. Chairman, laid before you and 
this House a summary view of the question of 
dry-docks, the claims of the Philade Iphia yard, 
the instructions of my constituents, the testimo- 
nials in favor of the sectional plan, the great ad- 
vantages which it possesses, and the falsehoods of 
which it has been the subject. [ have in view only 
the great national object cf forming a complete 
naval establishment, commensurate with our crow- 
ing greatness and consistent with our Republican 
economy. The introduction of the sectional-dock, 
with its arrangements for placing vessels on the 
land, would make each one of our naval depéts as 
efficient and convenient for building, repairing, 
launching, and laying up vessels as all of them 
combined are now; and an improvement which 
preduces such important results, and which already 
is accomplishing its noble designs in our merchant 
marine, ought not to be lost to the naval service. 
In urging its adoption at the naval station in which 
| take the most immediate interest, I rejoice to find 
that I shall at once carry out the wishes of my 
constituents, conform to the opinions of the best 
authorities in the country on such a subject, and be 
humbly instrumental, I trust, in promoting the in- 


terests, honor, and glory of our common country. 
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SPEECH OF MR. A. H. STEPHENS, 
OF GEORGIA, 
In rue Hovse or Representatives, 
June 16, 1847. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, (Mr. Cons in the chair,) 
and having under consideration the bill making 
appropriations forthe Indian Department for the 
fiscal year ending 30th June, I847— 

Mr. STEPHENS said he had not intended to 
say anything on the present bill until he found the 
debate taking the range it had assumed; and he 
should now, following the example of others, say 


not one word on the subject properly before the 


committee, but proceed to present some views upon 
another topic, which he would like to have discuss- 


ed at the proper time; but, as the opportunity was 


not then afforded him, and as he still felt a lively | 


interest in regard to it, he should avail himself of 
the opportunity now presented. 
I allude, Mr. Chairman, (said Mr. 8.,) to the 


Mexican war; and I will state in the outset that I} 


am not, as some gentlemen seem to be, the advo- 
eate of war in the abstract—war, for war’s sake. 
L hold all wars to be great national calamities. I 
do not maintain that war can or should always be 
avoided. Ido not belong to the peace-party, so 
called: Tam no non-resistance man; I am far from 
holding that all wars are wrong. But I do hold 
that they ought never to be rushed into blindly or 
rashly. This ultima ratio—this last resert of na- 
tions to settle matters of dispute or disagreement 
between them, should always be avoided, when it 
can be done without a sacrifice of national rights 
orhonor. And the greatest responsibility rests 
upon those at the head of aflairs, to whom are 
confided the interests and destinies of a country, 
that they do not disregard the heavy obligations 
of this most important trust. 

These general principles, universally held in this 
age and country, and w hich I believe to be correct, 
shall govern me in what | have to say upon the 
present oceasion. 

Having thus premised, I shall proceed to the 
subject I propose to discuss, and shall first inquire 
into the true canse or origin of this war; and shall 
then speak of the manner and spirit with which 
it should be prosecuted. First, as to its cause: 


The country, Mr. Chairman, at this time is in | 


astranze and singular condition, We are at war 
with a neighboring Republic; an army of fifty 
thousand men has been authorized to be raised; 
and millions of money have been appropriated to 
prosecute it; and millions more will doubtless 
have to be raised and appropriated for the same 


object. And yet the country seems to be anxious- 


ly waiting information as to how this state of 
things has been brought about. Some seem to 
consider it a necessary result from the annexation 
of Texas, or, in other words, a war that Mexico 
is waging against us on account of that measure. 
But | intend to show, as I think I can most clearly 
do, that the whole affair is properly chargeable to 
the imprudence, indiscretion, and mismanagement 
of our own Executive; that the war has been lite- 
rally provoked when there was no necessity for it, 
and could have been easily avoided without any 
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they are but public servants, and should be held to 
strict accountability. I hope never to see the day 
when the Executive of this country shall be con- 
sidered identical with the country itself in its for- 
eign relations, or when any man, for scanning his 
acts, however severcly when justly, shall on that 
account be charged with opposition to his country, 
Such is the case only where allegiance is due to a 
crown, where the people’s rulers are their masters: 
but, thank God, in this country we ean yet hold 
our rulers to an account. How lone we shal! he 
permitted or be disposed to do so T know not; but 
whenever we cease to do it we shall become uniit 


to be free. 


detriment to our rights, interests, or honor as a} 


nation. Indeed, sir, | may be permitted to say, 
that a strange infatuation seems to have governed 
this Administration ever since it came into power 
in reference to our foreign affairs; a war with 


some Power or other seems to have been its lead- |' 


ingz object. The assertion of untenable rights in 


the Oregon territory looked to, if it did not seek, a | 


rupture with England. Happily for the country, 
by the interposition of the wisdom of the Senate, 
that question, if ramor be correct, is about to be 
settled. And in the discussion of this question I 
wish to remind gentlemen of what they appear 
sometimes to forget, that the Executive and his 
Cabinet are not the country, and that it is quite 


| possible for him and them to be wrong without 


putting the country in the same condition. There 
is a wide difference between the ministers and the 
sovereign. In this country, sovereignty resides, 
not in the throne or the Executive, but in the 
people. The Administration is but the ministry; 


With these views and these feelings, and with 
this spirit, I go into the investigation of the cause 
of this war, the expenditure of so much money, 
the raising of so large and great a military force, 
and the breaking up of the repose of that general 
peace with which we have been so signally blessed 
for the last quarter of a century. This is the ij- 
quiry upon which [am about to enter; it isa grave 
and important inquiry, and one to which the atten- 
tion of the people of this country should be direct- 
ed; and T assert in my place, that the immediate 
cause of all these things, and the present unlooked- 
for state of affairs, is properly chargeable upon the 
Administration; for the advanc@é’ movement of our 
troops, or army of oceupation,”’’ as it is called, 
from Corpus Christi, on the Nueces, to Matamoros, 
on the Rio Grande, into a territory, to say the 
least of it, well known to be in dispute between 
Texas and Mexico; this, I say, was the imme- 
diate occasion of hostilities; and if our army had 
been permitted to remain at Corpus Christi, where 
it had been since Aucust last, there is no evidence 
or reason to believe that there would have been 


‘any outbreak between our people and the Mexi- 


cans upon the frontier, This is my first proposi- 
tion in considering the cause of this war, which | 
trust I shall be able to make perfectly clear; and 
then I trust I shall be able to make it appear 
equally clear that that step was unnecessary for 
any of the legitimate purposes for which the army 
was sent to Texas; also that it was improper, 
under the circumstances, as being calculated to 
irritate and provoke hostilities; and further, that 
it was a step which the President was not clothed 
with the proper power legally and rightfully to 
take, without authority from Congress. 

My first proposition is, that the immediate cause 
of hostilities between our army and the Mexican 
forces was the advance movement from Corpus 


| Christi, upon the Nueces river, to Matamoros, 


upon the Rio Grande or Del Norte. And, to sus- 
tain this, I need but refer to the history of the 
case, given by the President himself in the docu- 
ments accompanying his Message to the House, 
when he asked us to recognise a state of war with 
Mexico; a singular request, by-the-by, for the 
President to make when the Constitution gives 
Congress the sole power to declare war. Perhaps 
some gentlemen may suppose that that clause in 
the Constitution simply means that when the Pres- 
ident gets us into a war, it is the business of Con- 
eress then to make it known—to declare it—or 
recognise the fact. This, however, is not my un- 
derstanding of it. Congress alone has the right 
and power to engage in war. The President has 
the right to repel hostilities; but not by his policy 
with other nations to bring on and involve the 
country in a war without consultation with Con- 
gress. 
But to proceed with the argument and the his- 
tory of the case. Soon after the passage of the 
resolution of annexation last year, it will be recol- 
lected that General Taylor, with a large portion of 
the army, was ordered to Texas to protect that 
country and its citizens from an invasion of Mex- 
ico, if any should be made or threatened. He 
arrived there in the month of August, and took a 
position at Corpus Christi, on the west bank of 
the Nueces, one hundred and fifty miles this side 
of the Rio Grande. In the mean time, the ques- 
tion of annexation may be considered as having 
been settled by the people of Texas. Her con- 
vention had been called, and her people were almost 
unanimous in favor of it. If Mexico had intended 
an invasion on account of that act, that was the 
time to have made it. But there was no invasion; 
and there is no evidence of any intention on her 


‘part to offer hostile resistance to that measure. 
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Nor is there any evidence of any hostilities on her 
part until the advance movement of our army allu- 
ded to, which took place in the month of March 
of this year. During this interval of time, a reg- 
ular correspondence seems to have been kept up 
between General Taylor and the War Department 
here, concerning the state of Mexican feeling. 
This correspondence accompanies the President’s 
Message. It is copious, and I take it to be a true 
exposition of the real state of affairs, as well as the 
disposition of the Mexicans during that ume. 

On the 15th of August, then, in his first commu- 
nication on this subject after arriving at Corpus 
Christi, General Taylor writes: ‘* That General 
‘ Arista was to leave Monterey on the 4th of that 
‘month for Matamoros, with fifteen hundred men, 
‘five hundred being cavalry.’’ ‘ Nor do I hear 
‘that the reported concentration of troops at Mat- 
‘amoros is for any purpose of invasion.” 

On the 20th of August, from the same place, he 
wrote: ** Caravans of traders arrive occasionally 
‘from the Rio Grande, but bring no news of im- 
‘portance. They represent that there are no reg- 
‘ular troops on that river except at Matamoros; 
‘and do not seem to be aware of any preparation 
‘for ademonstration on this side of the river.’’ 

On the 6th of September he wrote, that ‘ a con- 
‘ fidential agent, despatched some days since at 
‘Matamoros, has returned, and reports that no 
‘extraordinary preparations are going forward 
‘there; that the garrison does not seem to have 
‘been increased; and that our Consul is of opinion 
‘there will be no declaration of war.”’ 

On the 14th of September he wrote: ‘* We have 
‘no news of interest from the frontier. Arista, at 
‘the last accounts, was at Mier, but without any 
‘force; nor is there as yet any concentration of 
‘troops on the river,”’ 

On the 4th of October he wrote: ** Mexico hav- 
‘ing as yet made no positive declaration of war, or 
‘committed any overt act of hostilities, I do not 
‘feel at liberty, under my instructions, particularly 
‘those of July &, to make a forward movement to 
‘the Rio Grande, without authority from the War 
* Department. ”’ 

On the llth of October he wrote: ‘Recent ar- 
‘rivals from the Rio Grande bring no news or in- 
‘formation of a different aspect from that which I 
‘reported in my last. The views expressed in 
‘previous communications relative to the pacific 
‘disposition of the border people, on both sides of 
‘the river, are continually confirmed.’’ 

All this time General ‘Taylor was remaining at 
Corpus Christi. ‘The propositions for annexation 
had been before the people of Texas, as I have 
said, and it was clear and well understood that 
that measure would be speedily consummated. 
And yet no demonstration was made by Mexico, 
and no evidence of hostilities was evinced. Nay, 
more, sir; So late as the 7th of January last—some 
time ufler annexation was complete, and after 
lexas had been admitted as a State into the Union; 
atier that ‘bloodless achievement” of so large a 
territory, of which the President spoke in his An- 
nual Message, had been fully accomplished, and 
indeed and in truth without a resort to the arm 
of foree’*-—General Taylor writes from the same 
place, where he was still stationed, and where he 
should have remained: ‘General Arista rests quiet, 
‘to see, perhaps, what success attends General || 
‘Paredes. In this part of the country, the people 
‘are in favor of peace, and I should judge,’’ he 
adds, “of a treaty with the United States.” 

But on the 13th of January of this year, it will 
he recollected, the order was given by the Secretary 
of War for the forward movement of the army to 
Matamoros. And this, as I assert, was the cause 
of the outbreak; for, no sooner was this known, 
and preparations were making for that purpose in 
our camp, than the temper of the people in that 
quarter began to change—I mean the temper of the 
Mexican people living in the province of Tamauli- 
pas, on this side of the Rio Grande—and the tone 
2 General Taylor's letters immediately changed. 
On the 4th of February he acknowledges the recep- 
tion of the order of the 13th January; and on the 
hy bel F ebruary writes: Many reports will 
‘ae mee reach the department, giving exagger- 
dante por unts of Mexican preparations to resist 
s nee, if not, indeed, to attempt an invasion 

of Texas,”’ 


This shows that opposition to that movement 
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had commenced, and resistance was threatened: 
and this is the First intimation General Taylor 
gives of any hostility in that quarter on the part of 
the Mexicans, from the time he first arrived there, 
in the summer of last year—six months after he 
had been quietly settled at Corpus Christi, without 
any offer to resist, with the border people quiet, 
peaceable, and satisfied, desirous, as he thought, 
of peace and a treaty with this country—with no 
concentration of forces, and no disposition to fight. 

On the 8th of March Gencral Taylor commenced 
his forward movement, and on the 11th the whole 
army left Corpus Christi for Matamoros. ‘The 
next time we hear from him is on the 18th March, 
when he is 119 miles on his route. He then states 
that ‘*within the last two days our advance has 
‘met with small armed parties of Mexicans, who 
‘seemed disposed to avoid us. They were doubt- 
‘less thrown out to get information of our ad- 
* vance.”’ 

The next we hear from him is the account of 
the 21st of March of the resistance offered to his 
crossing the Little Colorado, and the protest of the 
Mexicans against his proceeding to Matamoros. 
Further on, and just before getting to Point Isabel, 
he was met with a civil deputation, with the pre- 
feet of the district of Tamaulipas at its head, * pro- 
testing against his occupation of the country.” 
No attention was paid to this; his orders were im- 
perative; and soon the buildings at Point Isabel 
were seen in flames, and all the inhabitants fled to 
Matamoros, except ‘two or three inoffensive 
Mexicans.” 

The next we hear of General Taylor is on the 
29th of March, at his camp on the left bank of the 
Rio Grande, opposite Matamoros. And now he 
writes: “The attitude of the Mexicans is so far 
‘ decidedly hostile. An interview has been held, by 
‘my direction, with the military authorities in 
‘ Matamoros, but with no satisfactory result. Un- 
‘ der this state of things, | must again and urgently 
‘call your attention to the necessity of speedily 
‘ sending recruits to this army.”’ 

It may be well here to call the attention of the 
House to the notes of the interview had with the 
Mexican authorities to which General Taylor al- 
luded in his last letter. From these notes I read: 
‘*General Vera then stated, that he had been di- 
‘ rected to receive such communications as General 
‘Worth micht present from his commanding gen- 
‘eral, going on to say, that the march of the United 
‘ States troops through a part of the Mexican territory 
© (Tamaulipas) was an act of war.’’ General Worth 
asked, ‘“*Has Mexico declared war against the 
‘United States?’ General Vega, ‘*No.’’? General 
Worth,‘ Are the two countries still at peace??? Gen- 
eral Vega, ** Yes.”’ General Vega afterwards, in 
the interview, asked, ‘*Is it the intention of Gen- 
‘eral Taylor to remain with his army on the left 
‘bank of the Rio Grande ’’ General Worth: 
‘¢Most assuredly; and there to remain until di- 
‘rected otherwise by his Government.’’ General 
Vega remarked, that ‘* we felt indignation at see- 
‘ing the American flag placed on the Rio Grande, 
‘a portion of the Mexican territory.” 

This interview took place on the 28th March 
last, soon after General Taylor's arrival opposite 
Matamoros; and it shows clearly the state of feel- 
ing produced by this advanced movement, and which 
resulted in the collision which so soon after fol- 
lowed. For matters now were rapidly coming to 
a crisis; and the next we hear from General 'Tay- 
lor is on the 15th April, when he writes: 


“J have to report. that on the Lith instant General Ampu- 
dia arrived at Matamoros with two hundred cavatiry, the re- 
mainder of his force, variously estimated from 2,090 to 3,000 
men, being some distance in rear on the route to Monterey. 
Immediately after assuming the chief command, General 
Ampudia ordered all Americans to leave Matamoros within 
twenty-four hours, and repair to Victoria, a town in the in- 
terior of Tamaulipas. He had taken the same severe meas- 
uresat Reynosa, on his way hither. On the 12th [ received 
from General Ampudia a despatch, summoning me to with- 
draw my force within twenty four hours, and to fill back 
beyond the river Nueces. ‘To this communication I replied 
on the 12th, saying that [ should not retrograde trom my po- 
sition. Copies of this correspondence are enclosed here- 
with. T considered the letterof General Ampudia sufficient 
to warrant me in blocking up the Rio Grande, and stopping 
all supplies for Matamoros; orders for which have been given 
to the naval commander at Brasos Santiago.”’ 


The communication from Ampudia, to which 
General Taylor refers, is in the following words: 


[Translation.] 
“ Foorrn Mitrrary Diviston, General-in-Chief: 


To explain to you the many grounds for the just grievances | 


. 


Ho. or Reps. 


felt by the Mexiean nation, enused by the United States 
Government, would be a loss of time, and an insult to your 
good sense; [therefore pass at once to such explanations 
as T consider of absolute necessity. 

Your Government, in an irmeredible manner—you will 
even permit me to say an extravagant one, if the usage or 
geveral rules established and received among all civilized 
nations are regarded—has not only insulted, but bas exas 
perated, the Mexican nation, bearing its conquering banner 
tothe left bank of the Rio Bravo del Norte: and in this 
case, by explicit and definitive orders of my Government, 
wiieh neither ean, wil, nor should reecive new outrages, 
Trequire you, in all form, and at latest in the peremptory 
teri of twenty four hours, to break up your camp and retire 
to the other bank of the Nueees river, while our Govern- 
ments are regulating the pending question in relation to 
Texas. If you insist in remaining upon the soil of the de- 
partinent of Tamantipas, it will clearly result that arms, and 
arms alone, must decide the question; and in that case, I 
advise you that we aecept the war to which, with so much 
injustice On your part, you provoke us; and that, on our 
part, this war shall be condueted conformably to the prine) 
ples established by the most civilized nations; that is to 
sav, that the law of nations and of war shall be the guide of 
my Operations; trusting that on your part the same will be 
observe d. 

“With this view, [tender you the considerations due to 
your person and respectable office. 

‘God and Liberty ! 

* TEADQUARTERS av MaTaMoros, 
2 oclock pm. eTpril 12, 1846. 
“PEDRO DPAMPUDIA. 

*“ Senor General-in-Chief of the 

United States Army, Don Z. Tayior.”? 

In this communication, it will be perceived that 
General Ampudia did not order General Taylor to 
evacuate Texas—to vo beyond the Sabine, but to 
fall back beyond the Nueces, to withdraw from 
what he considered the Mexican district of Tau- 
malipas until the two Governments should settle the 
pending question in relation to Texas. General 
Taylor’s orders, however, from the War Depart- 
ment were positive: he was to hold his position 
opposite Matamoros. And what immediately 
ensued, is well known: first, the capture of Captain 
Thornton and his men, and soon after the ever-to- 
be-remembered battles of the 8th and 9th of May, 
which, so far as the bravery and gallantry of our 
officers and army are concerned, are amongst the 
brightest and most glorious achievements tn our 
history. I have nothing to say against that. I 
have every assurance that our arms will ever be 
victorious, let them come in conflict with whatever 
foe they may; and whatever laurels or honors they 


| may win, whether on land or the ocean, when 


acting in obedience to orders, I shall claim an in- 
terest in, as an addition to the common stock of 
American fame. But Lam now giving the history 
of the circumstances that led to this result. I 
have been minute in details, in tracing it to its 
proper source, to show that there was no disposi- 
tion on the part of Mexico evinced to invade this 
country or Texas on account of annexation: and 
if the army had remained out of the country upon 
the Rio Grande, which was in dispute between 
Texas and Mexico, both claiming it, there would 
have been no hostility on the part of Mexico; or, 
in other words, that the cause of this war was the 
taking military possession of the disputed territory. 
And, if further authority is wanted to establish 
this position, I refer to the letter of the present 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs in Mexico to Mr. 
Slidell, of the 12th of March last. It is in that 
letter in which he gave the reasons of his Govern- 
ment for refusing to receive him as a resident .Min- 
ister, but not as a commissioner to setile the question 
of boundary. Speaking of the views and feelings 
of the present Government of Mexico upon this 
subject, and their intended course towards the 
United States, he says: 

“ A lover of peace, she would wish to ward off this sad 
contingency; and, without fearing war, she would desire to 
avoid so great a calamity for both countries. For this she 
has offered herself, and will continue to offer herself, open 
to all honorable means of conciliation, and she anxiously 
desires that the present controversy may terminate in a 
reasonable and decorous manner. : 

In the actual state of things, to say that Mexico maintains 
a position of quasi hostility with respect to the United States, 
is tu add a new offence to her previous injuries. Her attitude 
is one of defence, because she sees herself unjustly attacked 5 
because a portion of her territory is occupied by the forces of 
a nation, intent, without any right whatever, to possess itself 
of it; because her ports are threatened by the squadrons of 
the same Power. Under such circumstances, is she to re- 
main inactive, without taking measures suited to so rigorous 
an emergeney ?”? 

From this it appears that even up to the 12th of 
March lest it was not the intention er wish of 
‘| Mexico to make war against us; and that, in the 
actual state of things, then, to say that Mexico 
maintained ** a position of quasi hostility with respect 
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to the United States,’’ was ** to add a new offence to 
her previous injuries.”” Can any man doubt, then, 
that if our army had not been pushed forward to 
the Rio Grande, there would have been no hostil- 
ity, resistance, or war with Mexico? 

Then, sir, was this movement necessary for any 
of the legitimate purposes for which our army was 
sent to Texas? There was no wvasion threatened, 
there was no violence offered to the persons or 
property of the citizens of ‘Texas that required this 
wnt to give any additional protection. Be- 
yond Corpus Christi, where the army had been 
7 ironed for six month a, there were no citizens of 
the United States or Texas 


; : ; 
of, T mean by citizens of 


piavei 


that | have ever heard 
Texas who ac- 
knowledge her Government and come within the 
jurisdiction of her laws. Why, then, was the 
army, at ereat cost and trouble, mar 


those 


‘hed aver and 
across that ‘stupendous desert between the Nu- 
eces and the Bravo,’’? (Rio Grande,) which the 
the Committee on Affairs 


atated, when he offered the resolution for the an- 


chairman of oreien 
nexation of Texas, was the “natural boundary 
between the Anglo-Saxon and the Mauritanian 
Was there aman onthe Rio Grande that 
acknowledged the jurisdiction, much less that 
claimed the protection, of the laws of Texas? 
Wherefore, then, was there any necessity for this 


Tove sr 


race 


Can any man offer a pretext for it but the 
masked design of proveling Mexico to war? 

But this move was not only unnecessary, but 
improper, imprudent, and unwise. For it was 
known that the friendly between this 
country and Mexico were interrupted ; and, hot- 
withstanding she was making no show of hostil- 
ities—her people being pacifically inclined on the 
hborder— yet she was in an irritable mood, if you 
lease, and ¢ very thing caleulated to excite ¢ ither 
ard rovernment or her people by a wise President 


' 
relations 


would have been avoided, I now speak without 
reference to the disputed character of that country. 
ven if it were admitted that the Rio Grande 
was the established boundary of Texas, as much 
80 as that the St. Lawrence is the boundary be- 
tween us and Canada, it was improper, under the 
circumstances, to send an army upon the border 
of a country at peace with us, and not only this, 
but order them to construct fortifications and 
mount heavy guns right opposite a peaceful town, 
pointing towards the main square, and ready at 
any moment to “spot” any place init. Tsay, sir, 
this was wrong, and it was caleulated to provoke, 
to irritate, and to bring on a conflict, if it was not 
so designed, Suppose any nation should act so 
towards us, and point their guns towards any or 
either of our towns or cities: could anything be 
done more calculated to warm the blood of the na- 
tion, or more effectu lly ** to prepare the hearts of 
our people for war??? Would we permit England 
or France to do so towards us, or could we do so 
towards them without being involved in a war? 
Did Mr. Jefferson act in this way when Louisiana 
was acquired?) The western boundary of that 
country was then in dispute between us and Spain. 
Did Mr. Jefferson send an army of occupation to 
take possession of the part in dispute, or did he 
wait for peaceful negotiation to settle it? 

Tiow was it with our northeastern boundary? 
another case in point. For half a century and up- 
wards the line there was in dispute between us 
and Great Britain, and a large extent of territory 
was claimed by each. Did any of our Presidents, 
in that long interval of time, think it necessary or 
proper to send an army of occupation to take pos- 
session of the disputed section? So far as necessi- 
ty was concerned, the argument was much stronger 
in the northeast than it was upon the Rio Grande, 
for there were people there claiming the protection 
of ottr laws. But not only this, sir; If I am not 
mistaken, for some time, and even during Mr. Van 
Buren’s administration, a portion of that disputed 
country was permitted to be occupied by British 
troops without opposition or resistance on our part. 
Ido not say that that was right, but it shows the 
creat caution exercised by former Presidents, when 
the questions and issues of peace and war were at 
stake; and it would have been time enough, at 
least, for our troops to have made a movement 
when Mexican forces had attempted to seize upon 
the country. I venture to say, if a tenth part of 
the prudence and caution and propriety had been 
exercised in the southwest that was in the north- 
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east, there would have been no collision with Mex- 
ico; and if a tenth part of the folly and blunders of 
this Administration in the southwest had been 
committed in the northeast, when that question 
was open, a rupture with England would have 
heen inevitable; and we might to-day, for that 
small strip of territory, with an exhausted treasury 
and acenmulated debt, be waging an unfinished war 
with that country. 

And 1 shall here, Mr. Chairman, though not 
exactly pertinent to the question [I am discussing, 
take ocension to refer to that great statesman 
throurh whose extraordinary talents and ability 
that jong-protracted and much vexed question was 
so advantageously to his country finally settled. 
And I do it from what I feel to be a sense of public 
duty to a man who rendered such essential service 
to his country, in such a eritical period in the his- 
tory of our foreign affairs. And the more cheer- 
fully and willingly I do it in consequence of the 
many cross and foul imputations that have been 
attempted to be cast upon his character for his 
course in that matter. So far from being a fit sub- 


ject for attack and detraction for his conduct in | 
! 


elation to that measure, he is entitled to the grati- 
tude of the nation and the gratitude of mankind. 
Ifaman, who has the requisite ability and patriot- 
isin for so noble an achievement, is to be denounced 
for having brought to an honorable and peaceful 
settlement a question of so much difficulty as to 
have bafiled the powers of the ablest men of this 
country for fifty years and upwards—for doing 
what all our Presidents, from the days of Wash- 
ington down, had failed to accomplish—for saving 
this country from all the consequences of a pro- 
tracted war, the loss of blood and treasure, that 
would have been spent therein—for saving man- 
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kind aad the eivilized world from all the fearful | 


and disastrous effects that would have been pro- 

duced by the shock and collision of the two mighti- 

est nations on earth, brought in battle array and 

deadly conflict against each other: I say, if, for 

doing all this, a man is to be denounced, assailed, 

and despoiled of his good name, then, indeed— 

* Worth itself is but a charter 
To be mankind's distinguished martyr.” 

And then, indeed, may it be truly said that “ Re- 
| publics are ungrateful.”’ 

this of my countrymen; I rely more upon their 


Sut, sir, Ido not believe | 


intelligence, their virtue, wisdom, and patriotism— | 


more upon that liberal, high-minded; generous, and 
magnanimous spirit by which they are character 
ized. ‘There may be some who, with the wish but 


without the ability to take the lead in the arduous | 


ascent of fame’s proud step, would fain attain their 
ends by pulling down those above them, rather 
than encounter the labor and toil of honorable 
though hopeless competition; but I trust theit num- 
ber is few. They belong to that class of old— 
* Who have no base to bear their rising fame 
But the fallen ruins of another’s name.” 


In this instance, however, their object is heyond | 
In solitary loneliness he stands high | 
above them all—with full consciousness, perhaps, || 


their reach. 


of the truth of what was said long since by one 
well acquainted with the passions and vices of the 
human heart, that— 
“He who ascends to mountain tops shall find 
The loftiest peaks most wrapt in clouds and snow; 
And who transcends or excels mankind 
Must look down on the haute of those belorw.*’ 


dom fails to command the admiration of the high- 
minded and honorable, while it as naturally excites 
the envy of the ignoble, the grovelling, and the 
mean: just as there is a majesty in virtue which 
secures the love and respect of the good, but never 
fails to arouse the hate of the vile. This is the 
fate of genius, and this is the price of renown; 
tor— 
“Envy will merit as its shade pursue, 
But, as the shadow proves its substance true, 
Envied worth, like th’ sun eclips’d, makes known 
The opposing object's grossness, not its own: 
And when that sun too powerful beams displays, 
He draws up vapors that obscure his rays: 
But e’en those clouds at Inst adorn his way, 
Refiect new glories and augment the day.?? ~ 
So, sir, it is with Daniel Webster. The efforts 
of his enemies have been as impotent as they were 
reckless, and their attempted aspersions will but 
add new lustre to his fame. I do not claim to be 
‘| his defender or his eulogist; that is a distinction I 


tem 


| to be so at the time of annexation. 


[June 16, 
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do not aspire to. But we all have reason to he 
proud of him as an American. He has not only 
won immortality for himself, and taken a position 
amongst the greatest of the earth, but has added 
rreatly to the reputation of his country; and, jn 
the bright constellation of gems and honors that 
encircle and adorn his brow, shines not least en. 
spiculously, in my opinion, the glory of haying 
effected the treaty of Washington. Would for 
the country’s sake he filled the same place now 
that he did then—we might not be in our present 
embarrassment! 

But, sir, to return from this digression, for which 
I hope the committee will excuse me. 

I have endeavored to show that the movement 
of our army to the Rio Grande, the immediate oc- 
casion of hostilities, was unnecessary and imprope ; 
under the circumstances. I come now to say, what 
I fearlessly assert, that the President had no right, 
no power, legally, to order the military oceupation 
of the disputed territory on the Rio Grande with- 
out authority from Congress. He had no right or 
power to send the army beyond that country over 
which Texas had established her jurisdiction. The 
boundary between Texas and Mexico—I mean 
Texas as an independent State after her revolution 
—was never settled. Before the revolution, the 
river Nueces was the southern boundary of the 
department of Texas. Between that river and the 
Rio Grande lay the districts of ‘Tamaulipas, Coa- 
huila, and others. During and after the revolution, 
a portion of this country on the south of the Nue- 
ces, about Corpus Christi, went with Texas, and 
adhered to the new Government; the other portion, 
lying on the Rio Grande, adhered to the old Goy- 
ernment: and thouch Texas, after her declaration, 
defined her boundary to be the Rio Grande, yet she 
never successfully established her jurisdiction to 
that extent. Between Corpus Christi and the Mex- 
ican settlements on the Rio Grande is an immense 
desert or waste, where nobody lives. The first 
settlements to the south of that unoccupied region 
are on the Rio Grande, or near it, and have con- 
tinued subject to the laws of Mexico. The people 
are Mexicans or Spaniards. In proof of this, | 
need but refer to a letter from the American camp, 
published in most of our newspapers, and which 
nobody, I presume, will venture to contradict. The 
letter bears date the 21st of April last, and, speak- 
ing of the country on the Rio Grande, says: 

‘The people are all Spaniards, and the country is unin 
habitable, excepting the vallev of the Rio Grande, and that 
contains a pretty dense population; and in no part of the 
country are the peop’e more loyal to the Mexican Govern 
ment.”? 

This country, it is true, is claimed by Texas 
and Mexico. It is in dispute, and was well known 
For proof of 
this, I refer to Senator Benton’s speech in the other 
House upon the Tyler treaty, in which he seems 
to decide the claim in favor of Mexico; for a reso- 
lution offered by him on that occasion is in these 
words: 

‘Resolved, That the incorporation of the left bank of the 
Rio del Norte into the American Union, by virtue of a treaty 
with Texas, comprehending, as the said incorporation would 


do, a part of the Mexican departments of New Mexico, Chi 
huahua, Coahuila, and Tamaulipas, would be an act ot 


| direct aggression on Mexico, for all the consequences of 


| which the United States would stand responsible.” 


One of the strong objections to the Tyler treaty 


was, that it fixed the boundary at the Rio Grande, 


| 
' 
i 
1 
1 


' . . . : |, which the resolutions that finally passed did not do. 
There is a majesty in true greatness which sel- || 


I refer also to the speech of Senator Ashley, of 


| Arkansas, on the resolution itself, in which he says, 


speaking of the resolutions submitted by himself 


_ for that purpose: 


«“ The third speaks for itself, and enables the United States 
to settle the boundary between Mexico and the United States 
properly. And I will here add, that the present boundaries 
of Texas, I learn from Judge Ellis, the President of the Con 
vention that formed the constitution of Texas, and also a 
member of the first Legislature under that constitution, were 
fixed as they now are [that is, extending to the Rio Grande] 
solely and professedly with a view of having a large margin” 
the negotiation with Mezico, and not with the expectation ol 


| retaining them as they now exist in their statute-book.” 


Again: Mr. Donelson, our Chargé to Texas, or 
the agent sent om to effect annexation, in a com- 
munication on the 23d June, 1845, to Mr. Buchanan, 
upon this subject, speaking of the country between 


‘the Nueces and the Rio Grande, says: ‘ That 
| *country, you are aware, has been in the posses- 


‘sion of both parties. ‘Texas has held in peace 


‘ Corpus Christi; Mexico has held Santiago, [near 
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« Point Isabel;] both parties have had occasional || tory which “ rightfully belonged to Texas,” or 
‘ possession of Loredo and other places higher up.” | over which she had established her jurisdiction 

But it is useless to multiply authority upon this | and supremacy, where her laws extended and were 
point. All this was well known at the time of the || enforced, and where the people acknowledged her 
yassage of the resolution of annexation; and hence || Government. Whether that was east or west of 
the resolution was guarded so as to cover only so || the Nueces made no difference. But he had no 
wiuch territory as was “‘ properly included within, || authority to order them beyond such limits. This 
and rightfully belonged to, the Republic of Texas,” || is a plain principle, and is clearly set forth in Mr. 
reserving the question of boundary to be settled || Donel&on’s letter to Mr. Buchanan of the 11th of 
and adjusted between this Government and Mex- | July,1845. When writing from ‘Texas upon this 
ico by negotiation, and not by arms; and Congress subject, he says: 
positively refused to pass any measure of that sort || « S:z: You will have observed that in my corr spondence 
which fixed the boundary at the Rio Grande or || with this Government and ‘Texas, there has been no dis- 
Del Norte; and I venture to say that no resolution || Cussion of the question of limits between Mexico and Texas. 
so fixing the boundary could have passed this or | Phe joint resolution of our Congress left the question an 


open one, and the preliminary proposition made by this 
the other House. And now what Ihave got to || Government, under the auspices of the British and Freneh 


say is this: Congress having failed to establish a || Governments, as the basis of a definitive treaty with Mexi 
boundary in that quarter, the President could not oe eft the question in the same state.” “1 at once decided 
undertake to do it, The limits or boundaries ofa eto im srebion, fon tee Rin Grande,) 
country can be fixed in two ways only: one is by |) that portion of territory actually possessed by Texas, and 
negotiation, and the other is by the sword. ‘The |) which she did not consider as subject to negotiation.” 
President by himself can do neither. He may 

make the initiative in the former case; but Coneress 
can alone constitutionally draw the sword for any 
purpose. I grant, if Mexico would not negotiate, 
would not treat, would not come to any under- 
standing in a friendly manner where the dividing 


This, sir, was right. This is what Texas ex- 
pected, and this is all that she or her citizens ever 
asked. This was also in substanee embodied in the 
order from the Secretary of War of the 30th July, 
1845, to General Taylor, in which he said, speak- 
uner where ing of the views of the President upon this subject: 
line should be, where their jurisdiction should end |) << He has not the requisite information in regard to the 
and ours commence, that we would then have a |! country to enable him to give any positive direetions as to 
right to make a limit for ourselves, and a right by |) he position you ought to take, or the movements which it 
force of arms, to establish that limit or line. But, | @2Y be expedient to make. These must be governed by 

: ee 3 “ . 2 |) Cireuinstanecs. While avoiding, as you have been instructed 
sir, this 1s a right that Congress only can constitu. to do, all aggressive meacures towards Mexico, as long as 
tionally exercise. The President cannot do it. |) the relations of peace exit between that Republic and the 
That is what L assert; and I defy any man in this |) United Stutes, you are expected to occupy, protect, and de 
House to gainsay my positions. fs thers any — ero i= ; tae es Xtent that it has been 
boundary line established between Texas and ea cere oe 
Mexico? Every body must say—no. Was it not 
expressly omitted to establish a line in the resolu- 
tions of annexation? Everybody must say—yes. 
Can the President, then, undertake to say where 
the line is or shall be, when Congress fails to speak ? 

{Here Mr. Payne interrupted Mr. S., and wish- 
ed to inquire whether Texas could not fix, and had 
not fixed, her boundary at the Del Norte ?] 

Mr. Sternens proceeded. No, sir. She had 
the right, if she had the power, before annexation, 
but by the resolutions of annexation that question 
was expressly reserved for this Government to 


With this view it was perfectly proper for the 
army to be stationed at Corpus Christi, while it 
was highly improper to send it further south. And 
with this view it was perfeetly proper for this 
House to establish a custom-house at the same 
| place, leaving the Mexicans with theirs at Santiago 
| and Santa Fé, until the boundary should be settled. 
| Gentlemen have argued this question as if the 

fact of its being right for the army to be at Corpus 
Christi, on the west of the Nueces, justifies the 
conclusion that therefore it must be right for it to 
go toany other place this side the Rio Grande. 
sas - The President seems to take the same view in his 
— by —— and, by assenting to these special iene upon a Me iene h catiialan 
resolutions, she consent ir ec itions, || 2e’e" aw rn — —_ 
on oa . ed to their conditions. | Nothing could be more erroneous. And had the 
here is, then, certainly no fixed boundary be- |“. ke ft 1 et] 04} Tuly 1 : 1 
— » — Soemnened no boundary can be || a od ae ‘nt ae ‘i pega 
established but by negotiation or arms. Congress || ees , peas . 
alone has the competent authority and power to eereoreeerens RA OE: RE RE ae 
resort to the latter method. Why, sir, the Presi- || a ee 
ae the — of = — informed us man. intentioneliy. abstained. from areuine. thi 
that he considered our title to the who a ce et , Heung. wie 
Oregon territory up to 54° 40! as « ee > | question of Texan boundary—that is, the precise 
questionable.” "Suppose he had sedaied ih seta a. limits to which she had rightfully established her 
there to take possession—had an army i pitt jurisdiction and independence, or where the divi- 
. — a - . d a- aie 1 > TPO sf a eae , > 
tion sent over there—and in this way had brought ding line between us and Mexico ought by nego- 


ona war with England without ever consulting |: tiation to be fixed. It has nothing to do with the 


Congress, though we were here in session, is there || Metts of this question. My object was to show 
aman here who could have the face to stand up | that our boundary in that direction is as yet un- 
and defend him? Would nota voice of rebuke, settled, and that the Rio Grande was not declared 
indignation and condemnation rise upon him from to be the boundary in the resolution of annexation. 
every quarter of this country? And why should I might 8° further, and show that it never was ex- 
not the same be the case in the present instance? || Pt ted ry - by eanany ONNN a the _ Came t. 
The principles are perfectly analogous. As to the | 0% 8nd by some of its warmest friends. Mr. C. J. 
matter of Oregon, however, I believe we are in no || NGE8S80LL, who introduced the resolution ofannex- 
danger from that score now. Notwithstanding our | 2U0? UPOM this subject, said upon that occasion: 

title was proclaimed to be so “clear and unques- || § The stupendous deserts between the Nueces and the 


tio aie . bh rare ; ‘ Bravo [the Rio Grande or Del Norte] rivers are the natural 

—— ; a large portion of it, it 1s said, is about || poundaries between the Anglo-Saxon and Mauritanian 
to be given up, and a permanent line fixed upon races. There ends the valley of the West. There Mexico 
the 49th parallel of latitude. This is to be done by || begins. Thence, beyond the Bravo, begin the Moorish peo- 
advisement with the Senate. I, sir, have no par- || ple and their Indian associates, to whom Mexico properly 


a . : belongs, who should not cro-s that vast desert if they could, 
cular complaint to make against the arrangement. | as on our side we too ought to stop there, because interimi- 


« 7 . > Ss . . . . 
I leave it for the peculiar friends of the Executive || nable conflicts must ensue from either our going south or 
to reconcile his present position with the position their coming north of that gigantic boundary. While peace 
he held at the opening of this session. As for his || **,cbetithed, that boundary will be sacred. Not till the 


aki . : ; spirit of conquest rages will the people on either side molest 
taking the advice of the Senate in advance, that is || or mix with each other; and, whenever they do, one or the 


but a cover of his retreat. All I have to say in ref- || other race must be conquered, if not extinguish: d.” 
— to it is, that I regret that he was notequally | From thisit would seem that he did not even wish 
Saleen viene taking the advise- || the boundary ever to extend to the Rio Grande. 
aan es ore taking military occupation || With him, however, I may say, I did not, then, 
a disputed territory in another quarter. If so, || nor do I now agree; and, so far as my opinion is 
note aoe at meen Mexico, and all | concerned, I think the Rio Grande ought to be the 
stilt stank Mahan ae Don ee Bat some one | boundary, because it is a great natural boundary, 
ieee ten ees resident todo? How was | much better defined than her stupendous deserts. 
line? I answer, his a a as there was no fixed || But I think, with wisdom and prudence in our 
oo dinen a » his duty wasaplain one. It was | councils, the Rio Grande could have been got as 
P the army within that portion of the terri- '' the boundary as well by negotiation as by arms, 





I have, thus far, in this argument, Mr. Chair- | 


Ho. or Reps. 


and with much less treasure, and with a much less 
** bloody achievement.”’ 

And, having shown the origin of the war, and 
the Executive blunder connected with it, | now 
come to say something of its objects, and the spirit 
with which itshould be prosecuted, 

This is the second branch of the subject I prom- 
ised to notice. What is to be the conduct of this 
war—its ultimate aims? What are its proposed 
ends, whatis to be its consummation, and what 
course should be pursued towards it? I notice a 
very evident wish on the part of those who defend 
the President for getting us into it to put those 
who do not approve of his course in a false posi- 
tion. ‘They wish to make it appear that we are 
opposed to the war—opposed to viving supplic s— 
opposed to its prosecution, "This is not my posi- 
tion; Lam epposed to the manner in which it has 
been brought about, but 1 am not opposed to its 
active prosecution to a sper dy and honorable ter- 
mination: and | do not intend for others to assign 
me a position which | do not occupy. T would 
not do a thing te check the ardor of our gallant 
army, which hasalready won such unfading laurels 
on the battle-field, or of the patriotic volunteers 
who have rushed to the rescue at the hour of their 
country’s call. ‘Their duty and our duty ts a very 
different thine, under present cireumstances, from 
what was the President’s duty before the com- 
mencement of hostilities. I am for the honor of 
our arms while the conflict lasts; for energetic, 
virorous action, until an honorable peace can be 
obtained. And whatever of means or money shall 
be necessary for this, Lam for giving, to the largest 
extent; not failing, at the same time, to hold 
the Executive responsible for his errors. My 
course and feelings are just as they would be if 
this Capitel were on fire. ‘The cause or origin of 
the flames, whether by accident or negligenee, or 
the hand of an enemy, would have no influence 
with me in the course | should pursue in effecting 
their speediest extinguishment, and using all 

available and proper means for that purpose. All 
hands to the reseve, would be my motto. And 
so, sir, now the fires of war are raging on our 
frontier, all good citizens should render their willing 
aid, as 1 most cheerfully do, to put out the conflagra- 
tion; and he whose deeds are most gallant and effi- 
cient in effecting this object, whether on the field 
or in the eabinet, will be entitled to the most glory. 

But, sir, | wish to know what is the design and 
object of the Administration as to the ends of this 
war. It has been brought upon us while Con- 
eress Was in session without our knowledge. And 
I wish to know for what object, and with what 
spirit, they intend to prosecute it. I regret the 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs is 
not in his seat to answer such inquiries upon this 
subject as I intended to propound to him. For, 
occupying his position, I presume he must be in 
the confidence of the Executive. And 1 hope, at 
some early day, he, or some other person standing 
in the same relation to the ** powers that be,” will 
inform the country upon this subject. Is the ob- 
ject to repel invasion, to protect Texas, to establish 
the Rio Grande as the boundary? or what other 
objects are had in view? I, sir, not only as a 
Representative upon this floor, but as a citizen of 
this Republic, having a common interest with 

| others, in everything that pertains to her inierests, 
her rights, and her honor, wish to know if this is 
to be a war for conquest, and whether this is the 
object for which it is to be waged. If so, I pro- 
| test against that part of it. I would shed no un- 
necessary blood; commit no unnecessary violence; 
‘allow no outrage upon the religion of Mexico; 
have no desecration of temples, or ‘ revelling in 
the halls of the Montezumas;’’ but be ready to 
meet the first offers of peace. I regret that Gen- 
eral Taylor did nov have the authority to accept 
the proffered armistice when it was tendered. In 
a word, I am for a restoration of peace as soon— 
yes, at the earliest day it can he honorably effeet- 
ed. I am no enemy to the extension of our do- 
main, or the enlargement of the boundaries of the 
Republic. Far from it, I trust the day is com- 
ing, and not far distant, when the whole continent 
will be ours, when our institutions shall be diffus- 
ed and cherished, and republican government felt 
and enjoyed throughout the length and breadth 
| and width of this land—from the far south to the 
extreme north, and from ocean to ocean. That 
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this is our ultimate destiny, if wise counsels pre- 
vail, | confidently believe. But it is not to be ac- 
complished by the sword. Mr. Chairman, re- 
publics never spread by arms. We 
properly enlarge by voluntary accessions, and 
should only attempt to act upon our he igh- 
bors by setting them a good example. In this 
way only is the spirit of our ipstituticons to be 
diflused as the ** leaven,’’ until * the whole lump 
is leavened,’’ 


can only 


This has been the lustory of our 
silent but rapid progress, thus far. In this way 
Louisiana, with its immense domain, was acquired, 
In this way the Floridas were obtamed. In this 
way we got Oregon, connecting us with the Pa- 
cific, Ju this way Texas, up to the Rio Grande, 
might have been added; and in this way the Calt- 
fornias, and Mexico herself in due time, may be 
merged in the one great re pubhe. ‘There is much 
said in this country of the party of progress. | 
profess to belong to that party; butam far from 
udvocating that kind of progress which many of 
those who seem anxious to appropriate the term 
exclusively to themselves are using their utmost 
exertions to push foward. ‘Theirs, in my opin- 
ion, isa downward progress. It is a progress of 
party —of excitement—ot lust of power—a Spirit 
of war—ageression—violence and licentiousness. 
[tis a progress which, if indulged in, would soon 
sweep overall law, all order, and the Constitu- 
tion itself, It is the progress of the French Revo- 
lution, when men’s passions— 
“« Like an ocean bursting from its bounds, 

Long beatin vain, went forth resistlessly, 

Bearing the stamp and designation then 

Of popular fury, anarehy.? 

It is the progress of that political and moral 
siroceo that passed over the republics of ** olden 
time,’’ withering and blasting everything within 
its pernicious and destructive range. Where Jib- 
erty WAS Once ¢ njioyed— where the arts and sciences 
were cultivated and literature flourished—philoso- 
phers taught and poets sung—and where the most 
majestic monuments of refinement, taste, and ge- 
nius were erected, * towers, temples, palaces, and 
sepulchres;’” but where now 

* Ruin itself stands still for lack of work, 
And desolation keeps unbroken sabbath.” 
Or, to come nearer home for an illustration, it is the 
progress of Mexico itself. Why is that Tleaven- 
favored country now so weak and impotent and 
faithless? Why so divided and distracted and torn 
to pieces in her internal policy? 
she set out in the career of republicanism under 
auspices quite as favorable for success as this coun- 
try. Her progress has been most rapid from a 
well-regulated, good government, formed on our 
own model, to the most odious military despotism. 
We would do well to take a lesson from her his- 
tory, and grow wise by the calamities of others, 


without paying ourselves the melancholy price of 


wisdom. ‘Thi y lacked that high order of moral 
and political integrity, without which no republic 
can stand. And it is to progress in these essential 
attributes of national creatness | would look: the 


improvement of mind; “the increase and diffu- 


sion of knowledge amongst men:”’ the erection of 


schools, colleges, and temples of learning; the pro- 
gress of intellect over matter: the triumph of the 
mind over the animal propensities; the advance- 
ment of kind feelings and good will amongst the 
nations of the earth; the cultivation of virtue and 
the pursuits of industry; the bringing into sub- 
jection and subserviency to the use of man of all 
the clements of nature about and around us: ina 
word, the progress of civilization and everything 
that elevates, ennobles, and dignifies man. This, 
Mr. Chairman, ts not to be done by wars, whether 
foreign or domestic. Fields of blood and carnage 
may make men brave and heroic, but seldom tend 
to make nations cither good, virtuous, or great. 


THE MEXICAN WAR, 
REMARKS OF MR. W. L. YANCEY, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In rue Ilouse or Representatives, 
June 16, 1846. 
On the Mexican War, and in reply to Mr. Sre- 
puens, of Georgia. 


Mr. YANCEY said: The very brief time now 
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A few years ago | 


The Mexican War—Mr. Yancey. 


remaining of that allotted for this debate, (a half 


hour,) and the desire of his friend from Missis- | 


sIppl, the chairman of the committee who has re- 


ported this bill, [Mr. Jacos Tuompson,] to say a | 


few words upon it, would necessarily compel him 
to condense what he had to say, and to state 
propositions rather than to argue them. He should 
therefore take advantage of the press to present his 
views to the country ina more extended form than 
he was now able todo. He would not, indeed, 
have troubled the committee with any remarks at 
this time had it not been for what had fallen from 


GLOBE. 


the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Srernens.] In | 


much that gentleman had said Mr. Y. fully con- 
eurred. Our institutions, so well caleulated to 
thrive in peace, are ill-fitted to endure the shocks 
of war. Our mission Is one of peace—of love and 
eood-will to all nen. Oar Government holds out 
reasonable, tempting inducements to the oppres sed 
of every nation to seek repose beneath its protecting 
care. Our Union, by the strong example of jus- 
tice and a pure a lniimaistration of its affairs, will 
eradually and quictly enfold within its bonds the 
neighboring States that shall desire self-covern- 
ment, When we shall become discontented with 
the slow but wholesome process by which this 
shall be accomplished, and shall seek to extend 
our boundaries by conquest, we shall have reached 
a point in our history at which what we now have 
will become endangered, and our liberties be kable 
to become a prey to our own violence and licen- 
tiousness, 
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ation. Why, it may be asked, was he not order- 
ed to the Rio Grande, if that is now our boundary > 
For the good reason, | reply, that in annexiie 
Texas, we voluntarily agreed to keep her weater, 
boundary open, subject to be settled on liberal terms 
by negotiation betwen the United States and Mex- 
ico. Learning that Mexico was making extensive 
military preparations, (as we are informed by the 
President in his message,) in July General Taylor 
was ordered to Corpus Christi, on the west bank 
of the Nueces; in the disputed territory. Affairs 
continuing to remain in this hostile attitude, our 
Government, actuated by the liberal spirit which 
animated it in annexing ‘Texas, prepared to make 
advances to our sulky neighbor for a negotiation 
upon matters of difference between us. — 

As this point is a nuch disputed one in the pub- 
lic mind at this time, and as upon it hinges much 
of the morale of this contest, E will make quotations 
from official papers communicated to this House, to 
show that the Government of the United States 
proposed to the Mexican Government to ** receir; 
an envoy from the United States intrusted with full 
power to adjust ail the questions in dispute between the 
two Governments.”’ 

On the 17th of September, 1845, Mr. Buchanan 
wrote to Mr. Black, our Consul at Mexico, * to 
‘ascertain from the Mexiean Government whether 
‘they would receive an envoy from the United 
‘States intrusted with full powers to adjust all the 


| questions in dispute between the two Govern- 


Whatever may be the result of this war with 


Mexico, I agree (continued Mr. Y.) with the een- 
tleman from Georgia—it should not be waged as a 
war of conquest. We have wrongs to be redress- 
ed: Mexico nmst redress them. Our boundary, 
which they refuse to settle by negotiation, must be 
sustained by the sword, to which that nation has 
appealed. ‘he indemnities they owe to us must 
be paid. 1 
Mexico must secure them to us by giving us pos- 
seasion of California. In taking that province, I 


* ments.” 

On the 13th of October, 1845, Mr. Black com- 
municated to Mr. Pena y Pena, Minister of Fov- 
eign Affairs of Mexico, the above, in the very 
words of the despatch as quoted. On the 15th of 
October, 1845, that Minister replied: ‘Wy Govern- 


| * ment is disposed to receive THE COMMISSIONER of the 
| * United States who may come to this capital with full 
| * powers from his Government to settle the present dis- 


And if unable to pay them in money, | 


‘pute in a peaceful, reasonable, and honorable man- 


| ‘ner; thus giving a new proof that, even in the 
| ‘midst of its injuries, and of its firm decision to 


trust it will be bat as an equivalent, and not as a | 


conquest. In our controversy with her, I trust our 
Government will deal by her with magnanimity as 
well as with justice; having some regard for the 


wounded pride of a nation which has just lost its | 


finest province by revolution, and which had the 
spirit to cope with us single-handed, though, as 
we conceive, upon a false principle. 


of war; and [ further agree with him, that ** the 
Rio Grande ought to be our boundary.” 
gentleman, indeed, does not deny that it is our 
boundary. ] 
conclusion, that a recognition of it as such could 
have been obtained of Mexico by a continuation 
of peace. . 
for its obstinacy. A well-known instance of their 
adherence to claims, long after they had lost all 
power and right to substantiate them, was the re- 
fusal of the Government of Spain to recognise the 
independence of Mexico for fifteen years after it 
had separated itself from that monarchy. 


I agree, too, with the gentleman from Georgia, | 
that the annexation of Texas was not a just cause | 


(The | 


The Spanish character is distinguished | 


‘exact adequate reparation for them, it does not 


'| *vepel with contumely the measure of reason and 


‘peace to which it is invited by its adversary,” 


| and the minister desires the consul to make known 
/ to the United States that Mexico desires, * as in- 


dispensable, the previous recall of the whole naval 
force now lying in sight of our port of Vera Cruz.” 
The Minister further said he ** believed this invi- 
tation [to receive such an envoy} to be made in 
good faith,’’ &c. LZ 

In accordance with the above explicitly-defined 
arrangements, reduced to writing, and not suscep- 


tible therefore of any buta wilful misunderstand- 


l entirely dissent, however, from his || 


ine, our naval force was withdrawn from before 


| Vera Cruz, and our envoy, “ with full powers,” 


| was sent to Mexico. 


How was he received? As 
we had a right to expect? As a great and proud 
nation, which had used unusual means to propi- 
tiate the good will of a peevish neighbor wrong- 
fully incensed against it, had just ground to hope 
its representative would be received? No, sir. 


|The Government of Mexico, engaged in quelling 


The Mexicans inherit all the obstinacy of the |! 


old Spanish race, with but few of the elevated char- 
acteristics which distinguished it. 

The main proposition of the gentleman from 
Georgia was, that this war was produced by the 
Exeeutive—by the removal of the armv from the 
Nueces to the Rio Grande, which move was ** un- 
necessary —improper—not right.’’ I will examine 
this position, 

The annexation of Texas to the United States 
was declared by the Government of Mexico to be 
an act of war, and would be so treated. The 
Mexican Minister here [Almonte] at once suspend- 
ed all official intercourse with our Government, 
solemnly protesting against annexation. At the 
same time the Government of Mexico notified our 
Minister there that diplomatic relations could no 
longer be continued between the two republics. 


in connexion with the declaration that annexation 
would be viewed as an act of war, they were hos- 
tile. In this state of hostile relations enebei the 
two countries, General Taylor was ordered, upon 
the earnest appeal both of the Congress and of the 
|, Convention of Texas, to move forward into Texas 
i, so soon as Texas had accepted the terms of annex- 


| receive Mr. Slidell. 


| 


intestine broils, said it ** was not prepared to re- 
ceive him,’’ as ‘his appearance in the capital at 


| this time [18th December, 1845,] might prove de- 


structive to the Government;”’ that ** it would en- 
danger its existence,’? &e. Mr. Slidell at that 
time wrote to Mr. Buchanan that the opposition to 
Herrera’s Government *‘dencanced the negotia- 
tion as treason, and openly calls upon the people 
to put down the Government by force.” 
On the 16th December, the Mexican Minister 
wrote to Mr. Slidell that the reason of the delay in 
his reception was ‘ the nature of those (his) creden- 
‘ tials, as compared with the proposition made by the 
* United States, through their consul, to treat peace- 
‘fully upon the affairs of Texas.”? This, it will 
be seen, was error; because the United States 
made no such limited proposition. 4s 
Again: on the 20th December, 1845, the Minis- 


g ter of Foreign Affairs addressed a card to Mr. 
These acts were eminently unfriendly, and, taken | 


Buchanan, giving the same grounds of refusal to 
It thus appears that the Gov- 


ernment of Mexico privately assigned, as a reason 
for its refusal to receive our Minister, the popular 
prejudice which such an act would encounter; and 
publicly assigned another—and an untrue one—that 
the Minister was not such as the United States 
had proposed to send. 
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The Mexican War—Mr. Yancey. 


The government of Herrera was overthrown, 
upon the principle that it did not war against the 
United States on account of Texas. War against 
the United States was the great popular impulse of 
Mexico. That Government, though wisely deter- 
mining that it was better to treat than to fight, was 
unable to make head against the popular feeling, 
and was prostrated. Paredes came into power on | 
the avowed principle that no conciliation with the 
United States should be made, but that Texas 
should be invaded and wrested from us. Accord- 
ingly, in March, 1846, the Government of Paredes 
again finally rejected our Minister. After alluding 
to the despatches heretofore quoted from, which 
were the cause of Mr. Slidell’s mission, the Mex- 
ican Minister proceeded to say: ** From these ex- 
‘tracts itis manifest that it was the firm intention 
‘of the Mexican Government to admit only a plen- 
‘ipotentiary from the United States, clothed with | 
‘powers ad hoc—that is to say, special powers to 
‘treat upon the question of Texas, and upon this 
‘alone,’ &c. The whole letter is filled with harsh 
strictures upon our Government. It represented 
annexation as an act of ** usurpation,’’ of ‘ vio- 
lence and fraud,’’ and the Mexican Government 
as being thereby ‘‘ despoiled, outraged, and con- 
demned.”’ 

Such, Mr. Chairman, is a brief summary of the 
history of the origin and rejection of this mission 
to Mexico by two Administrations. Faithfully 
did the Government endeavor to give effect to the 
spirit in which annexation had been consummated. 
It almost begged negotiation at the hands of that 
haughty and arrogant people. It respected the 
wounded pride of that nation so far as to keep our 
army out of the territory of the Rio Grande until 
it received intelligence of the final and insulting 
rejection of our Minister, on the 20th of December, 
1845, appointed by Mexican assent, by the Gov- 
ernment which agreed to receive him! On the 13th 
of January, 1846, the day after the receipt of the 
news by the Cabinet, General Taylor was ordered 
to advance to the Rio Grande. Our naval force 
had been withdrawn from the high seas which 
washed the Mexican shore, so that a Mexican eye | 
might not be offended by the sight of the stars 
and the stripes which floated from its flagstaffs. 
Everything generous—everything conciliatory— 
everything mutually agreed upon—had been done 
by the Executive to bring this vexed matter to an 
amicable close. But it was in vain. Mexican | 
ride was only to be appeased by our humiliation; 
Mexican vengeance and hatred was only to be 
sated by our quietly swallowing the insult offered, 
or by an appealto arms. That issue our Executive 
did not tender. Withdrawing our Minister, the 
President quietly prepared to do his duty. What 
was that duty? To defend the territory of the 
United States from invasion—to see to it that its 
Jaws shall be executed within its limits, and that 
the States shall be protected within their territory 
from invasion or foreign interference. For this 
purpose the navy and army are placed at his sole 
command. 1 now come to the point at issue—the 
point from which the gentleman from Georgia has 
assailed the Administration: was it prudent and 
proper in the President to order the army from the 
Nueces to the Rio Grande? The conclusion to 
be derived from the events I have related, certainly 
authorized the President to expect that hostile re- 
lations would exist, in fact did exist, between the 
two Governments on account of the annexation 
of Texas. This was the original cause of differ- 
ence. Mexico had declared it to be an act of ag- 
gression—of war. On the account of it, it had 
broken off all diplomatic intercourse. On account 
of it, it had refused to renew that intercourse. On 
account of it, an Administration in Mexico, which 
had temporized in relation to that alleged wrong to 
the Mexican nation, had been overthrown, and 
another placed in its stead, pledged to invade 
l'exas, and which had in fact assembled a well- 
appointed army on the Rio Grande for that pur- | 
pose. When demanding concessions of the United | 
States, the Mexican Minister of Foreign Affairs | 
did not consider the position of our army on the 
Nueces as aggressive; did not demand its with- 
drawal from the east side of that river, but only | 
asked the withdrawal of our navy from before Vera | moval of our army should be, was it right? If 
Cruz, The occupation, then, of the country be- | right, was Mexico justifiable in meeting that arm 
tween the Nueces and the Rio Grande was not the | in hostile array on our soil? Was Mexico justi- 
cause of difference or of the war. That cause was |: fiable in entrapping and slaying the commands of 


the annexation of Texas—the occupation of the 
whole, and not of a part, of the territory of Texas. 
The Mexicans complained, not of our crossing the 
Nueces, but of our advance west of the Sabine; not 

of our taking possession of the chaparrals on the 
Rio Grande, but of the plains between the Sabine 
and that river. Unable to settle the line of bound- 
ary between Texas and Mexico by the negotiation 
he had so earnestly and peacefully sought while 
our adversary was armed and threatening, I ask, 
what further duty rested on the Executive? The 
answer is plain. It was to guard the frontiers of 
Texas; to clear our soil of a hostile population; to 

, make the way clear for a free exercise of our laws 
over the country claimed by Texas. The bound- 
ary thus claimed was the Rio Grande. That great 
river was the boundary claimed by the Republic of 
Texas when a conquering power, with sword in 
hand, able to dictate terms of peace, and to enforce 
them. 

The treaty she then made, (May 14, 1836,) 
through her President, (Burnet,) with Santa Ana, 
afterwards ratified and signed by Filisola, defines 
the boundary thus: ‘* The line shall commence at 
‘the estuary or mouth of the Rio Grande, on the 
‘ western bank thereof, and shall pursue the same 
‘bank up the said river to the point where it as- 
*sumes the name of the Rio Bravo del Norte, from 
‘which point it shall proceed on the said western 
* bank to the head waters,’”’ &e. 

The law of Texas of December, 1836, defines 
the same line to be her boundary. 

General Woll, a Mexican officer, virtually ate 
knowledges it to be a Texan territory in one of his » 
orders, declaring all found within that disputed 
territory to be traitors to Mexico. 

In December last this body extended our revenue 
laws over that district, and made provision fora 
custom-house within it. Is not the Rio Grande, 
then, to all intents and purposes, the Texan bound- 
ary, until itis altered by negotiation? Where is 
the law defining any other boundary? Sir, there 

‘is none. The resolutions of annexation admit 
Texas with her boundaries subject alone to adjust- 
ment by negotiation. Until negotiation curtails 
the limits declared by Texas to be hers, where is 
the power which can rightfully do so? Who made 
the Nueces the Texan boundary line? Can the 
gentleman find any law so defining it? It exists 
only in the distempered and fevered brain of those 
who can see no line for our country honorably to 
rest upon in that country. The means pointed out 
in the resolutions of annexation of settling and 
peaceably defining the limits between the two coun- 
tries failing, the Texan law is the law of the land— 
recognised by Congress in its acts of annexation 
and of extension of the revenue laws over that 
State. The President can know no other bound- 
ary; and in ordering the army, therefore, to the 
Rio Grande, he did what he had a richt to do as ! 
its commander-in-chief—what he was bound to do 

| as President of the Republic. If, then, the ‘* Rio 
Grande ought to be our boundary,” the President 
“ought to be’? no subject of censure. If Mexico 
was in arms, and in hostile attitude, it did not be- | 
come a prudent Executive to wait until the country 
was invaded before he used the means given him | 
by the nation for its defence. He was in duty 
bound to anticipate it after such a series of hostile 
demonstrations, and to place the effective force of 
the country in such position as would most easily 
preserve our soil from an invading army. 

He but did so, sir. He ordered the army to 
take position uponour borders. The execution of 
this order is said to be the cause of the war; that 
without it the Rio Grande could have been peace- 
fully obtained as our boundary. Sir, the eyes that 
can see the germ of a peaceful disposition in any 
of the proceedings of Mexico relative to annexa- 
tion, save the single agreement to receive our Min- 
ister, are sharper than mine. The eyes that cannot | 
see in all the rest of the proceedings of that Gov- 
ernment a settled, fixed enmity and hatred towards | 
us as a nation—a firm decision to resent by arms | 
the act of annexation—and to repel all reasonable 
advances to reconciliation, are blind to whatever 
exculpates their own country from wrong in this 
contest. The question as to the order of the re- 
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Porter or Thornton? in attempts to cut off our 
army from its depot of supplies? Was Mexico 
right in refusing to prevent intercourse between 
our officers and our consul? If we should ever 
have a right to traverse the territory claimed by 
Texas, we had it when we had failed to obtain a 
peaceful hearing upon it from Mexico; and if we 
then had it, Mexico took all the responsibility of 
war upon herself, in invading that territory, and 
cutting off our detached parties. The consequences 
that followed this Mexican aggression all are fam- 
thar with. 

Our small detachments of troops were surprised 
and cut of. ‘The blood of the brave was profusely 
shed, and our whole force opposed and attacked 
by three times their number on our own soil, be- 
fore American forbearance gave place to just in- 
dienation, and American valor achieved for itself 
lasting glory on the plains of Palo Alto and Resaca 
de la Palma. 

We have rumors that a foreign power, jealous 
of our progress on this continent, is ready to pro- 
test acainst our taking possession of the ports of 
Mexico on the Pacific; and in this state of things, 
while the country is rushing with burning hearts 
to the defenee of our rights and honor, and to 
avenge the repeated insults offered to us, the voice 
of the gentleman from Georgia is heard in unison 
with the contemptible horde of Abolitionists who 
infest this Hall, condemning the cause of his own 
country, pronouncing the causes which led to the 
war as “ unnecessary, improper, not right.”’ 

Sir, I respect the character of the gentleman 
from Georgia to a sufficient degree to cause me to 
feel unfeiened reeret that he has not left the task 
he has assumed, of censuring the position of his 
country before the world, to those upon whom it 
) I fain 
would believe my country right; and believing so, 
can conscientiously invoke upon her arms the 
blessines of the God of battles. How ean that 
eentleman do so if he believes that the country has 
violated that code of morals which has been given 
to us both for national and individual observance ? 
I cannot place the gentleman from Georgia in the 
position of those who once deemed it ** wrong to 
rejoice over victories obtained over the enemy;”’ 
and yet if the Mexican is now engaged in the 
sacred cause of defending his home and institutions 
from a ruthless invader, who has *¢ unnecessarily, 
improperly, wrongfully” invaded his country, the 
conclusion is not to be so much condemned that it 
is wrong to rejoice at victories won in such a cause. 
If I believed it was, my humble prayer to Him who 
cuides the destinies of nations would be, that the 
hearts of our rulers might be imbued with a sense 
of justice and truth; and that, becoming aware of 
their error, they should at once secure peace by an 
offer of it to the Mexicans, on such fair and honor- 
able terms as would commend it to their favor. 

How is it, sir, that the name of Mr. Webster 
has been lugged into this debate? Was it that the 
gentleman’s thoughts naturally ran into a channel 
congenial to that once pursued by that statesman, 


' when he, too, saw fit to condemn the cause of his 


country by refusal to vote supplies, ke. ? Was it 
that, finding himself in a similar position, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia would endeavor to entrench 
it by upholding, as worthy of all praise, his rreat 
predecessor in weakening the morale of his coun- 
try’s position, and by condemning as * small fry 

those who have dared to investigate and reflect 
upon that fact? The gentleman, in beautiful styie, 
and with accurate memory, has repeated lines of 
verse, having for their object eulogy of Mr. Web- 


| ster and denunciation of those who have ventured 


to express their belief that he is not ‘* God-like.”’ 
1 am aware, sir, of the array one sets himself 
against by fearlessly uttering such a sentiment, I 
am aware that the fifty Whig letter-writers who 
give shape to the opinions of those who read the 
Whig press are ever ready with wit, satire, and 
many even with misrepresentation, to assail all who 
assail their favorites. I have endured their attack, 
and therefore may not now quail before the storm 
of sonnets with which the gentleman from Geor- 
gia pelts those who speak of the faults of Mr. 
Webster. I will not reply, then, to this gratui- 
tous attack. {Iam assured by a mutual friend st 
was not aimed at me.] I will only say, that if the 
countenance of the ‘‘ God-like”’ has, as the noon- 
day sun, been veiled by mists drawn up by its own 
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power, I trust those mists are destined to descend 
again to earth in the form of refreshing dews and 
cooling showers, renovating those regions which 
have in part been rendered parched and almost 
arid by that statesman’s baneful political doctrines. 
And as the gentleman from Georgia has introduced 
the subject of Mr, Ingersoll’s charges, I deem it 
due to myself to say, that my part in the debate, 
which sprung up on the introduction of those 
charges, has been grossly misrepresented by a part 
of the press. I expressed no opinion on those 
charges, I expressly stated that the time for dis- 
cussing their correctness had not then arrived; that 
I desired to see them voted upon without debate. 
I volunteered no attack upon Mr. Webster ; and it 
was only when I heard my colleague |Mr. Hiu- 
a LIAkD] associate the name of Webster with that of 
_ the great and good Washington, as I conceived 
; almost sacrilegious! y—when [ heard him call upon 
the W higs notto permit the arm of theirchampion to 
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be paralyzed, and to aver that the name of Ameri- 
can citizen received honor and respect abroad by 
t its association with the name of Webster, that I 

ie conceived it my duty to rise and to controvert such 
: extravagant eulogy, and, as IL conceived, attack 
4 upon the standing of Washington. 


The reports on these charges have now been 
made. I have read them, and concur with both of 
them. With the majority, | believe that the morale 
of Mr. Ingersoll’s charges have been refuted, while 
there was sufficient apparent ground for Mr. Inger- 
sull to have entertained suspicion that all was not 
right. With the minority, | conceive that the evi- 
dence establishes the fact that Mr. Webster was a 
defaulter to the Government when he went out of 
a office; more owing, however, to his proverbial 
carelessness in money matters than to design; and 
also that he was guilty of an improper use of the 
) secret-service fund in using it to affect the suffrages 
i of the voters of Maine. In this I conceive not 
only a great fault, but a crime, has been commit- 
ted. It was not charged by Mr. Ingersoll, and the 
i committee so viewing it, refused to act upon it. It 
involves a principle of action on the part of the 
General Government dangerous to the indepen- 
i dence of the States, and destructive of the purity 
of the ballot-box. 

[ have thus, Mr. Chairman, said all in reply to 
the positions assumed by the gentleman from 
Georgia which the brief time allotted io me will 
permit, I leave him, with the most unalloyed re- 
gret that he has seen fit to join the low crew who, 
for several days, some weeks past, used their best 
endeavors to stigmatize the cause of our country, 
and who appropriately revived the attack on yes- 
terday, through the mouth of the member from 
New York, |Mr. Cutver.] The gentleman from 
Georgia has thrown cold water over the fervid pa- 
triousm of our countrymen, now rushing with 
most ardent zeal in overwhelming numbers to the 
various depots for the reception of volunteers. If 
the people shall believe what the gentleman has 
said, that enthusiasm will not be of long duration; 
they will not be content long to bear the great bur- 
: dens of what they are taught by him to believe to 

be an unjust war. 
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A war that is * unnecessary, 
mproper, not right,’? will have no claims upon 
other than a cold support. The mischief which 
a general belief of the gentleman’s positions would 
operate, are almost incaleulable. I think, however, 
that there will be no general—hardly a partial—re- 
sponse to the sentiments he has uttered. 1 am in- 
clined rather to believe that the people will think 
that the gentleman has had a dip too much of that 
“hasty plate of soup,” which has ruined one ma- 
jor general of the army, and may prove to be hot 
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THE MEXICAN WAR. 
SPEECH OF MR. E. B. HOLMES, 


. OF NEW YORK, 
Pe In rue House or Representatives, 
: June 18, 1846. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the Bull reducing the duty on Imports, &c. 
Mr. HOLMES said: 
Mr. Cuataman: I had expected the discussion 
on this bill would be confined to the merits of the 
































































































enough to scald the mouth even of a member of 


| of this House. 
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question; but the gentleman from the Committee 


of Ways and Means, who preceded me, and who | 


commenced the discussion upon the bill, [Mr. 


Jones, of Georgia,] saw fit to devote a large por- | 


tion of his speech to the defence of the acts of the 
Executive in relation to the Mexican war. 


the present tariff. 
this moment involved in a national war. 
just and successful issue. 
tuate all hearts—at all events, it does mine. 
carry victory before them at any point that may 


republic. ‘Therefore, it seems to me there is no 
impropriety in inquiring when and how this war 


is to end, and for what purpose it is hereafter to | 


be waved. The people have the rizht to know now 
whether the design 1s to prosecute this war further 
for conquest and plunder, or only for a just and 
magnanimous settlement of national differences. 
They have the right to look, and will look, at the 
causes of this war—the acts of Executive function- 


aries in creating it—the action of this House in | 
declaring the same—its subsequent acts, and all | 


the abuses in regard to our internal policy. 


‘To me it seems not only proper, but my imper- | 
Sir, I have | 


ative duty, to advert to them now. 
tried in vain to speak upon these subjects, and have 
been uniformly prevented by the tyrannic action 
W hen 
presented, on the 11th of May, | was not permit- 
ted to declare my willingness to render our soldiers 
and our flag aid and protection at once. 1 wanted 
to speak, not only of the acts of the Executive, 
but of prompt and speedy action in regard to re- 


| lieving our army and protecting our territory. We 


/and yet 1 was not, nor was any member on this | 


_assumed these high responsibilities—nor to make | 


were told that all our young officers, each fit to be 
a colonel, were in jeopardy—perhaps, at that mo- 


ment, prisoners of war; that our peace establish- | 
ment, with officers enough to officer twice its pres- || 


ent number of rank and file, had- been placed in 
defiance in front of a Mexican city; that our army 
had been ordered from Corpus Christi, at the 
mouth of the river Nueces, 160 miles across the 
deserts and forests to the river Rio Grande, where 
‘Texas had no population, no possession, and no 
tide except a mere naked assertion; that the Presi- 
dentj had ordered a blockade of the mouth of the 
Rio Grande, in a time of profound peace, and all 
supplies to be cut off from the Mexican people 
and Mexican army at Matamoros; that he had 
pointed our guns in a menacing manner upon that 
city. 
men and money, but to vote a declaration of war; 


floor, permitted to inquire why it was that the 
President had sedulously avoided Congress, and 


any suggestions whatever in relaton to this mat- 
ter. 


The President, through the War Department, 


on the &th day of last July, says: 


“This Department is informed that Mexico has some | 


military establishments on the east side of the Rio Grande, 
which are, and for some time have been, in the actual occu- 
paney of her troops ;”? and that “the Mexican forces at the 
posts in their possession, and which have been so, will not 
be disturbed, so long as the relations of peace between the 
United States and Mexico continue.” 


On the 30th of the same month, (July, 1845,) 
er the same channel, he says to General Tay- 
or: 


“ While avoiding, as you have been instructed to do, all 
aggressive measures towards Mexico as longas the relations 


of peace exist between that Republic and the United States, | 
you are expected to oceupy, protect, and defend the terri- | 
tory of Texas to the extent that it has been occupied by the 


wcople of Texas. 


“The Rio Grande is claimed to be the boundary between | 


the two countries, and up to this boundary you are to extend 


your protection, only excepting any posts on the eastern side | 
thereof which are in the actual occupancy of Mexican forces, | 


or Mevican settlements over which the ic of Texas did 
not exercise jurisdiction at the period of anneration, or shortly 
before that event. It is expected that, in selecting the estab- 
lishment for your troops, you will approach as near the 


Hence, | 
I shall feel at liberty to advert to that subject at |) 
length, and shall then, if 1 have time in the brief || 
space allowed me, speak of the folly of disturbing | 
The constitutional authorities || 
have declared that “ war exists,’’ and we are at || 
Every | 
fecling which patriotism can inspire will induce | 
me to aid fully in the prosecution of the same to a | 
This feeling should ac- | 
But, || 
sir, the immediate danger which threatened our | 
army has been dispelled; the public enemy has | 
been scattered; our troops are at this moment in | 
sufficient force, not only to repel danger, but to | 


' 


our War message was . 


We were asked not only for supplies of | 


boundary line—the Rio Grande—as prudence will dictate 
With this view, the President desires that your position, fir 
a part of your forces, at least, should be west of the rivey 
Nueces.” 

‘*Prudence,”’ at this time, did not dictate to eo 
farther toward the Rio Grande than just west of 
the Nueces, to wit, at Corpus Christi. This was 
the farthest point to which ‘Texas population hag 
extended. According to the best authorities jn 
your library, Texas is bounded on the west by the 
river Nueces from its mouth to its source; thence 
by a line northwardly to the Red river; thence 
eastwardly along that river to a point north of the 
headwaters of the Sabine; thence southwardly 
down that river to the Gulf of Mexico—on the 
south by the gulf; and contains about 160,000 
square miles. It is almost four times as large as 
the State of New York. That portion of the four 
Mexican provinces of Tamaulipas, Coahuila, Chi- 
huahua, and New Mexico, lying between the Nue- 
ces and the entire length of the Rio Grande, and 


} 
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| . . . . 
7% ween so to the 42° of latitude, including Point Isabel, 
be desired; and our flag now floats in triumph over || 


one, and perhaps more, of the cities of a sister | 


| Laredo, Santa Fé, Taos, and divers other Mexican 
towns and cities, coveted and claimed by Texas, 
contains about 140,000 square miles. 
This tract has a small ‘Texas settlement at and 
near Corpus Christi, on the west bank of the Nue- 
| ces, in the northeast corner of ‘Tamaulipas. Be- 
tween this settlement and the valley of the Rio 
| Grande there are extensive highland deserts, and 
no settlements. In the valley of the Rio Grande, 
and upon the east side of the river, are extensive 
Mexican settlements, including many towns and 
| cities—among them, Point Isabel on the coast, near 
the mouth of the river, and Santa Fé, the capital 
of New Mexico, near its source; at both of which 
places are Mexican custom-houses, at which our 
people have paid duties to Mexico up to the period 
of this war. Our own Congress, in March, 1845, 
after passing the annexation resolutions, passed an 
actallowing a drawback upon all goods landed upon 
our coast and transported through the country to 
Santa Fé, thereby admitting that Mexico had of 
right established a custom-house at that place, and 
laid a duty on foreign imports; and agrecing, that, 
when any goods which had been landed at New 
Orleans, or elsewhere, and paid duties to our Goy- 
ernment, should be transported through the coun- 
try to Santa Fé, where we at this moment have a 
resident consul, and there pay duties to Mexico, 
they would pay back the datiep thus received by 
our custom-house officers upon those goods. No 
| portion of that country had in any manner been 
occupied by Texas, except at Corpus Christi, in 
the valley where the army then was, on the west 
bank of the Nueces. Ga 
This little colony at Corpus Christi, it is said, 
had, for some years, voted for Texas representa- 
tives, and actually voted for delegates to the Texas 
convention of annexation. ‘They seemed to be 
independent of the balance of the province of Ta- 
maulipas; and it became a question whether they 
should not be protected and annexed, in accord 
ance with their wishes. It was also a question 
| where the boundary line should be, and how much 
of the unsettled country between this settlement 
'and the Mexican settlements on the Rio Grande 
should belong to each; and also, whether the en- 
tire claim of Texas to the whole of these Mexican 
settlements should be enforced. ‘The President 
decides ‘‘to protect and defend the territory ol 
Texas to the extent that it had been occupied by 
the people of Texas,’’ and sends the army to this 
settlement, or rather, ‘ desires ”’ that a partat least 
of General Taylor’s forces should be west of the 
|| Nueces—very properly leaving the questions as to 
| disturbing these ** Mexican settlements,” and as 
| to the boundary between Mexico and the United 
| States, as one would naturally suppose, to be set- 
| tled by the two Governments, or to the direction 
|, of Congress. Tae 
| Now, then, who would suppose that, in less 
than six months, this policy, and all these orders, 
| would be reversed, and that, too, by the sole fiat 
of the Executive of the American nation? Yet so 
it is. ; ; 
On the 13th day of January, 1846, during this 
present session of Congress, having himself refused 
to take less responsibilities in regard to Oregon, 
the President, without the knowledge or consent 
| of Congress, in direct violation of his directions to 
| Genera Taylor on the 30th of the preceding July, 
orders the army to march through the desert and 
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take possession of Point Isabel, Laredo, and points 
opposite Matamoros and Mier, the very places 
held and inhabited by the same people, that were 
not to be disturbed or molested, by the orders of 
July 8th and 30th. 

What sudden emergency, so urgent that Con- 
gress could not be consulted; what overwhelming 
necessity had induced the President to take such 
hih-handed responsibilities ? 

The answer which the President gives in his 
Message to this House is as follows: 


“This foree [the army of occupation] was concentrated 
at Corpus Christi, and remained there until I received such 
information from Mexico as rendered it probable, if not cer- 
tain, that the Mexican Government would refuse to receive 
our envoy. 

«“ Meantime, Texas, by the final action of our Government, 
had become an integral part of our Union. 'The Congress 
of Texas, by its act of December 19, 1836, had declared the 
Rio del Norte to be the boundary of thatrepublic. Its juris- 
diction had been extended and exercised beyond the Nueces. 
‘The country between that river and the Del Norte had been 
represented in the Congress and in the Convention of Texas, 
had thus taken part in the actof annexation itself, and is now 
included in one of our Congressional districts. Our own Con- 
gress had, moreover, with great unanimity, by the act ap- 
proved December 31, 1845, recognised the country beyond 
the Nueces as a part of our territory, by including it within 
our own revenue system; and arevenue officer, to reside 
within that district, has been appointed, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate. It became, therefore, of 
urgent necessity to provide for the defence of that portion of 
our country. 

* Accordingly, on the 13th of January last, instructions 
were issued to the general in command of these troops to 
occupy the left bank of the Rio Grande del Norte.” 

Now, sir, just look upon the map—a rough 
draft of which I hold in my hand—and see Corpus 


Christi on the west bank of the Nueces, near the 
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was represented in the Texas convention, and had 


consented to annexation; and in the next breath he 


tells you that ** the movement of the troops to the 


| Del Norte was made by the commanding general, 


| when the army entered ‘Texas? 


under positive orders to abstain from all aggressive 
acts towards Mexico or Mexican citizens;’’ and 


| that he (General Taylor) ‘* was specially directed 
| to protect private property and respect personal 


rights.”” Why was this, if the citizens in the val- 


ley of the Rio Grande were Texans, and had con- 
sented to annexation? Were such orders issued 
None, sir; none 


| whatever. None were necessary. Her people had 


| guage, and desired protection. 


consented to annexation, spoke the English lan- 
On the Rto Grande 
they had not consented, did not speak the English 
language, nor did they desire our presence or pro- 
tection. 

It would not do for him to say “the unsold or 


'ungranted land of Texas which she reserved to 


herself by the terms of annexation to pay off her 


| land scrip holders and her public debt, was not 


| sufficient for that 


purpose. 'To meet these de- 


| mands, a part of four of the Mexican provinces 
_ must be held by ‘Texas, and Mexico despoiled of 


the same. It was desirable on account of my 
friends to do this, although Congress had once 
declined it. Mexico broke off the diplomatic rela- 
tions between her and the United States, when we 
passed the Texas resolutions. When Texas had 
consented, and our people had returned a majority 


| in Congress in favor of the same, I asked Mexico 


settlement west of that river; that between that || 


river and the Rio Grande are uninhabited highland 

deserts; that in the valley of the Rio Grande, and 

on the east bank thereof, are extensive Mexican 

settlements, which ever have been, and at this 

moment are, represented in the Mexican Congress; 

in fact, that the capital itself of one of the Mexican 

provinces, Santa Fé, with a Mexican custom-house, 

sanctioned by our own Congress, is located there 

—and then blush for the American Executive. | 
Reduce the President’s apology to plain English, 
and what is it? Because the Congress of Texas, 
in 1836, without possession, and without the con- 
sent of Mexico, or any of the people of that dis- 
trict of country, claimed to the Rio Grande, instead 
of the Nueces, the original boundary of Texas— 
because Texas had made a settlement on the west 
bank of the Nueces, at Corpus Christi, and he had 
duly protected the same by sending the army to 
that point—because that settlement, comprising 
twenty-five or fifty voters, had voted for delegates 
to the convention of annexation—because East 
Te xas forms one Congressional district, and West 
fexas another—because, in December he had ad- 
vised Congress to extend our revenue laws over 
lexas, and without debate, and under the gag, they 
had done so; and because, by the consent of the | 
Senate on the 15th of January last, he had appoint- 

ed a revenue officer to reside at Corpus Christi, it | 
became, on the 13th of the same month, two days 
prior to that time, of “ urgent”’ necessity—so ur- 
gent that he could not submit the matter to Con- 
gress—to provide for the defence of that portion of 
the country on the Rio Grande, extending more 
than two thousand miles from the sea, and con- 
taining more than 60,000 Mexicans, and therefore 
he sent the army to that point. Why, sir, the 
very thought seems to suffuse the face of the Pres- 
ident himself with crimson. He is evidently un- 
easy under it, and sets his inventive faculties to 
work for other reasons to justify this high-handed 
measure, and goes on to say that other considera- 
tons induced this movement, and, among them, 
‘ the facilities afforded by the ports of Brasos San- 
tiago and the mouth of the Del Norte for the recep- 
tion of supplies by sea,’ and * the convenience for 
obtaining a ready and more abundant supply of 


provisions.” Yes, sir, (said Mr. H.,) he leaves the | 


Sea-coast, and sends the army nearly 200 miles 
across the desert to another river, among a people | 
of another language, who burn their houses and 
flee their homes at our approach, and sets the main. 


body of the forces thirty miles up the river—for 
what? 


No, sir; for * provisions” and ** supplies.’ 


At one moment the President would have you | 


| to receive an Envoy to settle all matters between us. 
| She gave for reply that she would receive ‘ the com- 
mouth; bear in mind that this is the only Texas | 
| 
| 


missioner of the United States who may come to 
this capital (Mexico) clothed with full power to 


| settle the present dispute in a peaceful, reasonable, 





| and honorable manner.’ I thereupon sent to them 


a resident minister, bearing a commission almost 
in the same words which Wilson Shannon took to 
that Government when they also had a minister at 
ours. Mexico said it would not comport with her 
dignity as a nation to receive Mr. Slidell as a gen- 
eral minister, having withdrawn her own minister 
from our court; but that they would receive him so 
soon as he should receive a special commission to 
treat of ‘Texas. That being settled, they would 
renew general diplomatic relations and adjust all 
other matters. 1 declined sending a special com- 
mission. I did not submit this matter to Congress, 
lest they might differ with me. I feared my designs 


/and those of my fiiends would be thwarted, and 


For the defence of the citizens of Texas? | 


that we should not be able to grasp the additional 
territory which we desired. Again, it occurred to 
me that it might be exceedingly important for cer- 
tain interests at an early day to make a separate 


|| State where these 60,000 Mexicans reside, to par- 


alyze Pennsylvania, as Texas proper may now 
| New York. And then again it occurred to me that 
| by provoking a fight and getting the country intoa 
| war, no matter by what means, the jealous dissat- 
isfied factions of my own party, by reason of my 


would unite, and I should, and those who acted 


| with me would, be able to escape the odium that 


might otherwise rest upon us; and we should also 
be able to accomplish all we desired pecuniarily 
and politically. Hence | sent the army to Mata- 
moros, and commenced starving thatcity, provoked 
Mexico, and broughton a fight.”’ No, sir; true or 
| false, it would not do for the President to say this. 

Sir, I do not propose to discuss the annexation of 
Texas. That was discussed at the last election— 
| its effect in extending the area of freedom, its po- 
| litical effects, its consequences—and resulted in 
| favor of the annexation candidates, ahd the annex- 
| ation has now become a kind of fixed fact, which I 
do not propose to discuss. I must confess it did 
not, nor does it now, look to me like political equal- 
ity, to see Texas with her 9,000 votes have two 
Representatives in this House, while the county 
of Monroe in the State of New York, with her 
13,000 votes, has only one. Still less does it look 
like equality, to see 9,000 votes exercising equal 
power in the United States Senate with the 500,- 
000 votes of the Empire State. When I am told 
this is equality, pure, unadulterated democracy, I 
bow to it only in deference to the will of the ma- 
jority. But I do object to that selfishness and cu- 

idity that would by force grasp from a sister 

epublic her possessions, comprising territory 





lieve that the whole country west of the Nueces || nearly as large, in fact I think much larger, than 
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the whole of New England, out of which to carve 
new States; and thus to give us other specimens 
of this ** political equality.” Sir, I complain of 
the great apathy of the people upon this subject. 
Why groan under ‘Texas, and shut your eyes to 
this enormity—this flagrant outrage upon treaty 
een and the rights of nations? 
complain of the public press. Why has not 
the press of this city sounded the alarm? It has 
been placed here as a beacon light for the whole 
country. Where are its rays? What light has 
it shed upon this subject? Who has seen Execu- 
tive usurpation pointed out and condemned? Who 
has seen the true boundaries of Texas marked out 
and defined? Where is the first complaint against 
raising our camp at Corpus Christi, and setting 
ourselves down on the Rito Grande, our guns bear- 
ing upon the city of Matamoros? When that 
city was blockaded, its supplies cut off, its com- 
merce ruined, whospoke of the high-handed meas- 
ures of the Executive? Who spoke of a violated 
Constitution? Did the press of this city? Did 
-the press of the country? Not a word—not a 
whisper; still and tame as death itself; all sull, save 
one, and*that, too, from a quarter least to be ex- 
pected. Yes, sir,an Administration print of South 
Carolina—to my knowledge up to the 7th’of May— 
of all the press, of all the guardians of liberty 
upon the ramparts of freedom—none had spoken 
out upon this subject, save this—the Charleston 
Mercury. Hear it: 

“Tue Mexican Arrair.—lIf war comes, it will be from 
those petty encounters of scouts and stragglers, of which 
some instances have already occurred, and which can hard 
ly fail to multiply ull they shall be ‘deemed and taken’ 
for acts of hostility; and so some fine morning General Tay 
lor shall reeeive orders to invade Mexico. It will be hard 
to escape such a result; and if it was not contemplated and 
desired, why was the United States army thrust upon the 
very lines of the Mexican? Another consequence has fol 
lowed, equally dangerous to peace, if the reports are true. 
Matamoros has been declared in a state of blockade, which 
is not much short of a declaration of war—at any rate is a 
great provocation toit. It may have been necessary to se- 
cure General 'Taylor’s position, and to weaken that of the 
Mexican; but this looks very much like the operations of 
war, and if it has come to that, why make war in so inetti 
cient away? Why does the President make war on his 
own responsibility, when Congress is in session? The 
Union has, however, promised that if all editors of newspa- 
pers will keep quiet, in due time Mr. Polk will explain what 
he is about, and why he is about it. This is some consola- 
tion.”? 

The editor inquires why it is that the President 
thus makes war upon his own responsibility, when 
Congress is in session? He points to the exercise 
of unconstitutional power, to the motives that ac- 
tuate the * powers that be,’’ and to Executive 
imbecility. If others had done the like—if all, 
without respect to party, had spoken out upon this 
subject, as right, justice, and patriotism required, 
we should at this moment have seen a different 
state of things. I complain of myself, sir; 1 com- 
plain of the honorable members of this House, 
and of the Senate, for not having sounded the 
alarm—for sitting tamely by, and allowing the 
President to set at naught the Constitution—to in- 
vade and overrun the population of a neighboring 
nation, without uttering one syllable, until blood, 
the blood of our brave officers and men, cries from 
the ground in judgment; not till we see our citt- 
zens weltering in their gore, do we inquire into 
this aggression. ‘True, for want of positive in- 
formation on this subject, my honorable friend 
from Kentucky [Mr. G. Davis] proposed a reso- 
lution of inquiry, which was universally support- 
ed on this side of the Hall, but the same was 
frowned down by the majority, and proved an- 
availing. F 

| Strange as it may seem, sir, the very fact that 
the Whigs were slow to believe, and did not charge 
this breach of the Constitution upon the Executive 
on the first rumor, before it was proved, is stated 
as a reason why the Executive should be sustain- 
ed—heralded forth upon this floor as a charge 
against the Whigs, and a triumphant vindication 
of the Administration. But, to my mind, sir, this 
logic is very much like that of the inebriate of 
Vermont, who, for a long time, had been indebted 
‘to a neighboring merchant, and had uniformly 
evaded his importunities for payment; yet, by 
reason of some family differences, the inebriate 
received a severe castigation at the hands of the 
merchant, and thereupon he cries out, writhing in 
agony, ‘I should have paid that debt I owe ye 
| more than three years ago if you hadn’t whipped 
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me; now, I'll never pay you.” So with members 
of this Administration. If the Whigs had told of 
violations of the Constitution before they had 
proof of the fact, they would have desieaedl: but, 
now that we have proof, it is so sacrilegious to 
tell of it, when our army is marching im triumph 
over the plains of a neighboring nation, they never 
will desist, 

I have said I was willing to grant supplies of 
men and money—to grant full, perfect, and im- 
mediate relief. But if other subjects were to be 
brought up, and we were called upon to sanction 
and declare a national war, further inquiry seem- 
ed to me exceedingly appropriate, 

‘Texas, in 1844, made a treaty of annexation 
with the United States, including this very terri- 
tory between the Nueces and the Rio Grande, and 
the same was submitted to the Senate of the Uni- 
ted States for ratification, in May, 1844. ‘There 
it was that the tide to that portion of the country 
was fully examined and discussed, and, upon full 
deliberation, the Senate decided against the treaty, 
on the ground that Texas had no title to the coun-. 
try beyond the Nueces; at all events, not west of 
the great desert lying between that river and the 
Rio Grande, by occupation or otherwise. ‘There- 
upon jou resolutions of annexation were intro- 
duced, carefully worded so as not to include this ter- 
ritory, with a view to avoid collision with Mexico, 
and in) which used : 
** Congress doth consent that the territory prop- 
‘erly included in and rightfully belonging to the 
* Republic of ‘Texas, may be erected into a new 
‘State, to be called the State of Texas.” It 
speaks also of the assent of the Government and 
people of Texas, and says expressly: ** Said 
‘State to be formed, subject to the adjustment by 
‘this Government of all questions of boundary 
‘that may arise with other Governments.”? The 
jout resolutions passed; ‘Texas consented, and 
was duly annexed. 

Now, then, it had been solemnly adjudicated by 
the Senate that Texas did not an tow to the Rio 
Grande; that Point Isabel, Laredo, Santa Fé, Taos, 
and that whole country, was in the Mexican do- 
minions, settled by their people, and in the actual 
wossession Of Mexico. ‘This was not questioned 
or denied. It could not be with truth. All these 
facts were known to the President. He admits it 
in his orders of July 8th and 30th, to which I have 
referred: and yet, in the teeth of all this, without 
consulung Congress, or any formal declaration of 
war, he orders our army to the point of its present 
location, 

In view of this, (said Mr. H.,) while I would 
take any and every measure necessary to relieve 
our troops, and, if need be, pursue and rescue 
them, if taken prisoners, I, would also inquire 
whether a vote of censure upon the President, and 
also a resolution to withdraw our troops from be- 
yond the desert, 1f not from beyond the Nueces, is 
not advisable? Who does not feel humiliated and 
vshamed at the course of the Executive? Is not 
the country diseraced before the world by this 
wanton, imbecile, agevressive movement upon a 
Mexican population ? What, then, 
is our duty as honest men; as a Christian nation; 
as American statesmen? Is it not to say to Mr. 
Polk: Sir, you have done wrong: you have as- 
sumed responsibilities that did not belong to you; 


the following language is 


Is it not so? 


if not liable to actual impeachment, you are at 
least obnoxious to censure, for not allowing our 
army to remain this side of the Nuc ces—at le ast at 
Corpus Christi; you should not have sent the army 
into a region of country where the people the m- 
selves professed to belong to Me X1c0, and ove r 
which Texas had exercised no control; you were 
right on the 30th of July, but wrong, wholly, in 
your orders of the 13th of January; you should 
have submitted all the facts in regard to Mexico to 
Congress. 

Thereupon, it would have been its duty to con- 
sider what was the true policy to adopt. Did 
Mr. Polk do this? No, sir. Omnipotent as the 
right arm of despotism itself, goaded on by selfish 
and ambitious men, he, in a rash and imbecile 
manner, plants less than 3,000 troops before the 
city of Matamoros. Yes, sir, in the beginning of 
summer, when Congress was in session, without 
counsel, direction, or advice, money or men, ex- 
cet the peace establishment, removes the army 
nearly 200 miles across the desert, points his guns 


' 
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at a Mexican city, blockades its port, and stops | 


its supplies. Is this right? If not, let us say so. 
Let us say to Mexico that we disapprove of the 
acts of the President. Let us protect our troops 


by a powerful and sufficient force, to show to Mex- | 


ico that we do notact from fear of weakness in our 
strength, and withdraw them. ‘Then, sir, shall we 
not be ina situation—our troops withdrawn to the 
Nueces, and suitable national redress having been 
given—to ask and demand of Mexico a settlement 
of the boundary between her and Texas, and also 
the claims of indemnity which we require ? 

This refused, then it will be time enough to 
coerce the same by a formal declaration of war 
by Congress; not by an egress of troops, by the 
order of the President, into their possessions, 
among their towns and villages. 
afford to be magnanimous towards Mexico? More 
magnanimous towards her than our national pride 
would allow us to be towards Great Britain, or any 
other nation having an equal population with our 
own? So forcibly at that time were these reflec- 


Could we not | 


tions crowded upon my mind, that I offered a reso- | 


lution directing the troops to be withdrawn to the 
Nueces, and nothing but your tyranny prevented 
the utterance of them in support of the resolution. 


The people already begin to inquire, why Mr. | 
Polk did not fall in with the whims of Mexico, | 


and send a special commissioner to treat of ‘Texas ? 
They have a right to require, and they will de- 
mand, a better answer than has yet been given. 
The President says, it was because ‘* the redress 
‘of the wrongs of our citizens naturally and in- 


‘separably blended itself with the question of | 


99 


‘boundary.’’ Mr. H. would like to inquire— 


Why, sir? What inseparable connexion is there | 


between paying indemnities, and defining and set- 
tling a boundary; except that connexion by which 
avarice can grasp more territory? Again, he says, 
“The settlement of the one question, in any cor- 


rect view of the subject, involves that of the other.” | 


Wherein? In what respect? Does the President 
mean that, by pressing both at the same time, he 
would be likely to acquire more territory than 


rightfully belonged to Texas, by allowing a pecu- | 
niary consideration therefor? Again, he says: “I | 


* could not fora moment entertain the idea that the 


‘claims of our much-injured and long-suffering | 


‘citizens, many of which had existed for more 
‘than twenty years, should be postponed or sepa- 
‘rated from the boundary question.”’ 

Yes, sir, when for certain ends more foreign ter- 
ritory is to be acquired, great sympathy is mani- 
fested for ‘our much-injured and long-suffering 
citizens.”? But, sir, when penury’s grim hand 
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what has Congress done up to this moment: 
Nothing, comparatively nothing, but to dema. 
gogue, and to declare that the Constitution, which 
says that Congress shall have power to declare War 
only means that, when the President shall make way. 
Congress shall tell of it. You refused debate oy, 
the war bill. Sir, on the civil and diplomatic ap- 
priation bill, you spent hours and hours in debate, 
squandering thousands and thousands of dollars. 
gravely debating whether you should appropriay 
$2,000 for the benefit of science; and yet, when 
we came to that portion of the bill appropriatins 
tens of thousands for foreign ambassadors, &c,. 
you stopped debate. When the House had reached 
the point where it would be in order to speak of 
our foreign relations, and the acts of our Executive 
in regard to them, the tyranny of the House pro- 
duced and applied the seal of silence. True, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Wiytirop| 
was allowed to send to your table, as an amend- 
ment to that portion of your bill ** For salary and 
‘ outfit for a special Minister to Mexico, whenever 
‘the President shall ascertain Mexico is prepared 
‘to receive one, $18,000."’ Yet, when he would 
speak of the need of this amendment, and of the 
peculiar fitness, at the moment when victory had 
perched upon our banner, of making this delicate 
intimation to Mexico, that settlement was the 
object of this war, and not oppression and con- 
quest—thus, upon the heels of two important 
victories, holding out in a delicate yet magnani- 
mous manner the olive-branch of peace, his lips 
were closed by the tyranny of this House, and 
his amendment frowned to silence by the majority 
upon this floor. 

You have not only refused debate, but you have 
refused to abolish the franking privilege. You 
have refused to reduce the pay and mileage of 
members of Congress. You have refused to let 
out the public printing to the lowest bidder. When 
the War Department is revelling in your treasury, 
and scattering its contents at the rate of more than 


' $400,000 per day, and your public printers are 


filching from the public erib more than $700 per 
day, you have refused, time after time, to allow 
your Select Committee on Public Printing to make 
their report—a report showing that, on only six of 
your public documents ordered by this House, 


your public printers—stipendiaries of a party press 


has forced them to Mr. Polk’s door for relief— | 


when actual starvation has forced them to knock 
loudly at the door of this Hall for simple justice 
at the hands of this Government—when your table 
is literally crowded with their petitions, what do 
you see? The sympathy which the President 
speaks of?—special messages sent in in their be- 
half?—prompt, energetic action, on the part of this 
House, in behalf of ** our much-injured and long- 
suffering citizens?’’ No, sir! If not an absolute 
denial of justice, a delay, an aggravated delay, 
tantamount to it. Sir, this sympathy seems very 
much like that which grasping avarice has for its 
helpless and unoffending neighbor. The sympathy 
that looks more to the extension of territory than 


| present tariff. 


—make, over and above all expenses, the enor- 
mous sum of $91,000, you have stifled to this mo- 
ment, and refused to allow it to come before this 
House, and to the knowledge of the people. You 
have refused the just demands of private claimants. 
You have refused to claimants for French spolia- 
tions and Mexican indemnities the justice they 
had the right to demand at your hands. You 
have unnecessarily involved us in a national war; 
and you are, at this moment, about to destroy the 
In my judgment, you have turned 
all the great interests of the country into mere dice, 
to be thrown at will by the political gamblers of 
the nation; and this whole Administration has 


| failed, signally failed, to fulfil the just expectations 


of the great body of the people. » 
Sir, (continued Mr. H.,) if Mr. Van Buren, if 


| Mr. Clay, if thousands of Democrats in the State 


to the claims of ‘our much-abused and long- | 


suffering citizens,’’ or to the ends of justice. 
But, sir, when the war message was presented 


to this House, why did you apply the “ gag’’— | 


refuse debate? Was it not to perfect a system of 
demagoguism, for political supremacy and power, 
the most flagrant that ever disgraced the annals of 
an American Congress, as well as to protect the 


President in his encroachments upon the Consti- | 


tution? 


More than six full months, said Mr. H., this | 
Congress has been in session, and what has been | 
done, except to speak and act for paliry political | 


capital? Where are your measures of reform? 
In what position do the Democrats of this House 
stand, who talked so loud about peril to the coun- 
try, if the joint occupation of Oregon with Great 
Britain were not terminated? When the resolu- 
tion is tendered to them, they vote against it. Was 
this clamor for the real benefit of the country, or 
for the benefit of the party? If for the country, 
why desert your country on the final vote! 








Sr, | 


1} 
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of New York and elsewhere, if the Whigs all over 
the Union had been invested by Omniscience with 
the spirit of prophecy, they could not better have 
foretold than they did the results which would 
flow from this rash, precipitate annexation of 
Texas—carried by an appeal to party prejudices— 
‘‘ without the consent of all the States, and with- 
out the assent of Mexico.” : 

But who for a moment thought that this state of 


| things would be accelerated, provoked by the Ex- 


ecutive? Who supposed the President would in- 
vade Mexican settlements? Who supposed he 
would send an army during the session of Con- 
gress, in the spring of the year, to make a summer 
campaign in a country where the poisoned shatts 
of disease are sped with unerring fatality, antl 


| arrested by the frosts of winter? Is this the wis- 


dom which a confiding people expected at the 
hands of James K. Polk? . 

Sir, when all this was presented to this Congress, 
what was its action? What the people had a right 
to expect? Calm, dispassionate, and candid—the 
great interests of the nation duly considered ? 

On the Ist day of June, 1812, the Congress of 
the United States received the war message of Mr. 
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Madison, with closed doors. It was then referred to 
the then able Committee on Foreign Relations, their 
report Was received and discussed in secret session, 
and not until the 18th of the same month, was the 
veil of secrecy raised from their proceedings, in 
declaring war against Great Britain; and yet, sir, 
when the war cloud hung in darkness upon the 
northwest; when for six months you had been 
talking of the chances of war for Oregon; when you 
had noticed the immense military preparations for 
war by Great Britain; when we have seen the 
spirit manifested in the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties; when the argus eyes of monarchal and des- 
potie Europe are turned upon us in jealous fore- 
bodings at our rising greatness; at such a moment, 


when a national war is proposed for territorial ex- | 


tension, What do you see? Closed doors, and a 
full and free interchange of opinion among the 
representatives of the nation ? Do you see wis- 
dom, coolness, and forbearance, displayed? Do 


you see the interests of the party, and all prefer- | 
ences in regard to internal policy, sacrificed for the | 


national good? Who will not stand amazed when 
he is told that there was not forty minutes allowed 
for discussion on the bill granting supplies, and not 
a single moment on the war bill, which you finally 
passed. Why this indecent haste? Did you stifle 
debate, and compel a vote in this shape to screen 
a violated Constitution, and shield the President? 
It looks like it. In fact the Union, the * organ” 
of the Executive, claims this vote to be a vindica- 
tion of the President! It exultingly says, * he is 
justified.”’ **'The action of the House proves it.”’ 
«The action of the Senate proves it.”’ 

Sir, to my mind, these acts prove more anxiety 
to obtain proof to hide a broken Constitution and 
endorse the President, than to discuss and weigh, 
in a becoming manner, the interests and true honor 
of a free people; a consciousness of error and a 
devotion to party in such a crisis much to be dep- 
recated; a disposition to sit quietly under Execu- 
tive usurpations, and to register, without murmur 
and without inquiry, Executive edicts, so truly 


alarming as to call loudly upon the people for re- 


dress. 

Sir, our army was in peril. The last that we 
heard from them was, that a part of them were 
prisoners of war, and the balance were short of 
provisions, and surrounded by 10,000 Mexicans. 
Whether they had been relieved, had relieved them- 
selves, or at that moment were prisoners of war on 
their way to the city of Mexico, was not known. | 
was for protection, and if need be, for rescue at all 
hazards. 50,000 volunteers and 10,000,000 of 
money were asked for by the President. In my 
judgment this was necessary if our army had been 
captured. I could not by any act of the majority 
be prevented from voting for these supplies and 
succor; when the majority tacked on the preamble, 
with a view to make political capital and shield 
the President, I still determined to vote the aid 
which I desired to grant, and content myself with 
protesting against that portion of the bill, the phra- 


seology of which I could not prevent, but which I | 


did not approve, as false and deceptive. In despite 
of your gag I did so. The gentleman from Vir- 
gia, who, | perceive, is not at this moment in his 
seat, (Mr. DromGooe,] took occasion on this floor 
to allude to this, and declared that the vote for this 
war bill would live when the protest shall have been 
forgotten, and tauntingly exclaimed: ** I envy not 
the man who will vote for the affirmance of false- 
hood, and then openly proclaim the same !”’ 

Sir, (said Mr. H., on truly tell the honor- 
able gentleman that he need not * envy” the man 
who, for political effect, is forced to have his feel- 
ings of neeny and of patriotism weighed in the 
balance—pitted against each other. He need not 
‘““envy”’ the man who, in a great crisis, takes the 
pill made unnecessarily bitter, which he loathes, 
for the sake of the good which he desires. Nor, 
sir, need he, with all due deference allow me to 
Say, “envy” the man charged with the duty of 
writing the secret political linens of that ie 
No man need ‘envy’? his mousing toil, in learn- 
ing the names of public functionaries and their 
allies, holding Texas debts and Texas scrip, for 
land located and unlocated; nor his midnight care 
in depicting the cupidity which could not find land 
enough with 
i's desires; but must by the sword subjugate 60,000 
of the citizens of a neighboring oambite, and ap- 
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propriate the soil thus desecrated with human 
blood, to satisfy its sordid appetite. 

When all the secret springs and motives of men 
shall have been broucht to view, when the minute 
details of this gross iniquity shall have been placed 
in letters of living light upon the page of history, 
the world will be astonished at the consummation 
of the scheme which was thus protested; and if, , 
perchance, as the honorable gentleman says, the 
protest shall have escaped tite historian, and lie |, 
buried in oblivion, as search in vain is made there- 
for, the astonishment will be increased, infinitely 
increased, by the thought, that no one rose in his 
place, of that whole number, to protest against the 
governmental sanction of such iniquities. 

It is alleged upon this floor, that to declare one’s 
self for the war, and to speak against the present 
Administration of this Government, is an absurd- 
ity; that, while he pretends to go for it, he goes 
against it, by weakening the moral power of the 
Government. 

I had supposed the moral power of the Govern- 
ment, so far as these functionaries could wield it, 
had been expended; and that now, moral suasion 
proving inefficient, we had determined to try the 
physical force of the country. Itis termed a kind 
of moral treason to speak against the present Ad- 
ministration, What! treason to speak of the man- 
ner in which this moral power has been exerted, 
and of the causes which led to the necessity of 
resorting to force against a sister republic? It may 
be treason to the party. It may be counter to the 
edicts of the Executive, to have any of its votaries 
call any of its acts to the attention of the people. 
Such may not do it. Butshall the motives of those 
who do not bend the pliant knee to power, and 
tamely submit to Executive usurpation, be called 
in question? Charged with opposition to the coun- 
try! Is this the freedom of your boasted institu- 
tions? Sir, itis because lam in favor of the coun- 
try, that I am endeavoring to show how its moral 


| power has been polluted, paralyzed, and perverted 


hy the conduits through which it has passed. | 
do it with no personal or vindictive feelings, but in 
view of a solemn duty, imposed upon me as a rep- 
resentative, and in the hope that the people will 
see the necessity of rising in their might, and ex- 
erting, with efficiency and effect, the moral power 
which has fallen still-born from the hands of the 


Executive. 


in the bounds of Texas proper to satisfy | 


\ 


Notwithstanding the morality of the sentiment 
uttered by my friend from Ohio, (Mr. Derano,] 
that in time of war he was for his country, right or 
wrong, has been questioned in this hall, I reiterate 
it. I hope the moral sense of gentlemen will stand 
the shock, when I tell them I am for my country, 
any way and always, right or wrong. In all time, 
under all circumstances, in prosperity or in adver- 
sity, in peace or in war, in every aspect which in- 
genuity can invent or imagination can conceive, 
I am for my country, right or wrong. Sir, Lam) 

| for my children, right or wrong. My duty impels 
me to chide and rebuke them when wrong; but to 
be for them, and feel for them, and to act for their 
prosperity, happiness, and protection, whether 
right or wrong, 1s a feeling interwoven with the 
very ligaments of my nature. Sir, in this same 
sense J am for my country, right or wrong; freely 
reproving her public functionaries when wrong, 
and holding up their constitutional aggressions 
and their legislative oppressions to the just judg- 
ment of the people. And now, sir, at this mo- 
ment, in view of my sense of duty, impelled only 
by that, I hold up the President of these United 
States as having transgressed the rules of propriety 
and justice, and violated the Constitution, in or- 
dering the army on to the left bank of the Rio 
Grande; in ousting the Mexican civil authorities 
from the exercise of their accustomed duties, and 

‘ the collection of their revenue; in erecting batter- 
ies, and pointing our cannon in solemn defiance at 
a Mexican city; in allowing, without inquiry, sol- 
diers, in time-of peace, to be shot, without the form 
of trial; in, among other things, but farther and 
farthest, and least to be expected, blockading, in 
time of profound peace, in violation of solemn 
treaty stipulations, the city of a sister republic, 
and cutting off its supplies, thereby reducing to 
famine and death its citizens and soldiers. I wish 
I could array in a mirror of burning light before 

_ the people the Constitution, which says Congress 


| alone shall have power to declare war and direct | 
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acts of hostilities—its broken fragments, the au- 
thor of its violated condition, and his abettors. I 
would point to these Executive usurpations, and 
to the unealled for intolerance and oppression of 
this House. 

Sir, the Constitution guaranties the liberty of 
speech and of the press. But on the 11th of May, 
where was the boasted prerogative of your Con- 
stitution in relation tothe liberty of speech? Where 
this inestimable prerogative of freemen? Its death- 
Knell was heard in this Hall. The lips of the 6,000 
farmers, the 4,000 mechanics, and the hundreds 
of manufacturers and professional men speaking 
through me upon this floor, were sealed in silence. 
The vivid and conscious convictions of an out- 
raged people were stifled, and denied an utterance. 
‘The minority upon this floor, representing, as ap- 
pears by the popular vote, a majority of the people, 
were denied the right of speech. ‘The grave and 
momentous question of peace or war, involving 
the life, the liberty, of our people, and the happi- 
ness of our common country, was pressed upon us 
without debate. The imprudent acts of the Pres- 
ident, as well as the pertlous condition of our army, 
their cries and their blood by reason of this im- 
prudence, was made known to us, and yet not one 
word could be said upon the subject. The shield 
of secrecy was thrust between us and the country. 
The full and speedy relief which we were willing 
to grant to the army and the country was coupled 
with a shield for the President and his advisers, 
and a declaration of war. Lask whether such pre- 
cipitancy in declaring a national war, in breaking 
the peace of the world, is becoming in the Repre- 
sentatives of this people? Is it wise, and does it 
become the dignity and forbearance which should 
characterize enlightened and benevolent freemei? 
Is it magnanimous or just thus to stifle debate? 

The history of Rome produces no republican 
despotism more oppressive or dangerous to liberty 
than the tyranny we have seen manifested in this 
Hall. 

I protest against this blind infatuated registry of 
Executive edicts; this despotic restriction of inquiry 
into official misrule; this adoption and concealment 
of the broken fragments of our fundamental code, 
as subversive of liberty. Sir, I am constrained to 
pornt to these enormities in defence of liberty itself! 

Sir, having spoken of some of the wrongs which 
did exist, and now exist in our internal policy, call- 
ing loudly for redress, | now employ the brief mo- 
ment left me to speak of the present situation of the 
country, and our national duty as intelligent free- 
men. IL have, as well as I could, held up the mir- 
ror to the majority on this floor and the Executive, 
that they might see themselves as others see them; 
not in a vindictive spirit, but in the hope, and I 
trust it may not be unavailing, that for the future 
they will abandon all acts for mere political advan- 
tage, and go for the country, the whole country, 
and nothing but the country. Leall upon them to 
unite with me and with the people, and by vigil- 

ance and energy for the future, to make amends for 
the follies of the past. The present crisis demands 
the wisdom and coneurrence of the whole people. 
We are at this moment involved in a war witha 
foe, distracted and comparatively weak and feeble, 
it is true, but the end of which no man can foresee. 
Bat, sir, this is not the only dilemma. It requires 
no prophetic eye to discover the elements of kKure- 
pean monarehy and despotisin rife with impending 
danger. The movements of Spain towards Mex- 
ico—the debates in the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties—the general tone of the press throughout con- 
tinental Europe—should not be disregarded. We 
should not shut our eyes to the fact, that the peo- 
ple of Great Britain have a government debt against 
Mexico of millions of dollars; that her citizens are 
more extensively interested in the mines of Mex- 
ico than the citizens of any and perhaps all other 
nations. It should not be forgotten that our com- 
merce is now four-fifths that of Great Britain: and 
while our commerce, in the short space of half a 
century, has thus increased, our manufactures have 
increased in an equal ratio, and are now in compe- 
tition with those of Great Britain on the coast of 
China, and in other parts of the world. Who can 
fail to see in what light our spirit of territorial ag- 
grandizement is viewed by Great Britain and other 
European Powers? The feeling which our grow- 
ing and extended commerce, our rising greatness, 
our territorial extension, tends to engender in Eu- 
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rope, should be palsied by a cordial union of all 
men for the weal of our common country. Sir, we 
are at this moment surrounded by dangers requi- 
ring infinitely more unity, wisdom, and exertion, 
than a mere war with Mexico. ‘The general feel- 
ing that the moral power of the nation has been 
perverted, will strengthen and unite the people in 
concentrating the moral as well as the physical 
force of the country to sustain, in this crisis, its 
national stability, its honor, it may be its very ex- 
istence. Will not the people in their primary meet- 
ings, and in all constitutional outer resolutions 
or otherwise, not only rebuke freely, but advise 
and strengthen the Government and the country, 
by bringing to bear its whole moral and physical 
force? Weneed the wisdom and intelligence of the 
nation to carry us through the present war, and 
the threatened dangers to our national fabric, in a 
manner that shall show not only our firmness and 
strength, but our magnanimity and forbearance. 
In my judement, our safety now, sir, is in a short 
war with Mexico. Public opinion should be con- 
centrated, and brought to bear upon the Adminis- 
tration, in relution to the propriety and necessity 
of extending the olive branch, and making efforts 
for a speedy, honorable, and magnanimous peace. 

Sir, | need not say | was gratified to notice that 
two of the volunteer companies of the city of 
Rochester, in the district which [have the honor 
to represent, had tendered their services to Gov- 
ernor Wright, to be brought into service whenever 
the public exigencies might require. They have 
shown themselves ready and willing to sustain 
their country in its peril, without reference to the 
causes which produced it. ‘This, sir, is but the 
earnest of the feeling of the entire population of 
that district. While they are all ready as one man 
to sustain the honor of the country, and to meet 
danger from without, they will be equally fearless 
and ready to meet internal abuse and oppression. 
They are ready to maintain the just rights of the 
country at every sacrifice; but they are not for the 
annihilation or conquest of a sister republic. T in- 
quire, sir, and they will inquire, when and how 
this war is to terminate? Whether it is to be 
prosecuted only just for a and magnanimous peace, 
or for the purposes of aggression, plunder, and 
conquest? If the latter, they will not sanction, 
bat will fearlessly and freely condemn the same. 
‘They are willing to leave the progress of republi- 
ean principles on this continent and throughout 
the world to the sure operations of truth—to the 
serm from which springs the tree of liberty—until 
all the nations of the earth shall recline under the 
branches of that tree, irradiated by the smiles of 
peace; but they are not in favor of coercing an ad- 
herence to republican institutions by the sword! 
Prior republics have done this; and by reason of 


it, the historian is relieved from his task in regard | 


tothem. When and where this state of things is 
to end, God only knows. If our rulers are deter- 
mined, as they now seem, upon annihilation and 
conquest, and the people shall sanction it, this is 
but the twilight of the political darkness that must 
sueceed it. “To my mind, the day when the people 


of this republic shall fully sanction the subjuga- | 


tion and conquest of a foreign nation, dissimilar 
from us in laneuage, habits, and laws, will be the 
darkest, by far the darkest day, ever witnessed by 
this republic. 


THE TARIFF QUESTION, 


SPEECH OF MR. B. R. YOUNG, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In true Tlovse or RepreseENTATIVES, 
June 19, 1846. 


The bill reported by the Committee of Ways and 
Means, proposing to reduce the duties on Im- 
ports, being under consideration in Committee 
of the Whole on the State of the Union— 

Mr. B. R. YOUNG, of Kentucky, having obtain- 
ed the floor, itwas then moved that the committee 
rise. On the meeting of the House the next day, 
Mr. Y. commenced by acknowledging his obliga- 
tions to the committee for its kindness and cour- 
tesy in agreeing so readily to rise on yesterday, 
when he had succeeded in obtaining the floor. 


Mr. Y. continued by saying: I shall confine 


| army was in danger, to impel them onward to the 
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i} 
myself to the discussion of the subject under de- || 
bate, and will not permit myself to be drawn off | 
into a war speech. I regret that some of my per- || 
sonal and political friends have digressed from the |) 
subject under consideration for the purpose of ani- || 
alvadine upon the course pursued by the Ad- 
ministration in relation to the Mexican war. This 
is not, in my opinion, the time, nor is this House 
the place, for such animadversion. We are now 
engaged in a war with one of the nations of the 
earth, and whilst it continues, let us show to the 
world that we can forget the grovelling feelings of 
party; that upon this great question of war we 
will be united; and whilst that war continues, we 
will, as one man, with one undivided front, and 
with one solid and unbroken phalanx, rush to the 
rescue of our common country, and prosecute it to 
a successful and glorious termination. 

I voted for the war and supply bill. Like most 
of the members of this House, ] ** went it blind.” 
Investigation and debate were stifled by the domi- 
nant party. We were refused the privilege of in- 
vestigating the causes which led to it; and notwith- 
standing | was almost totally ignorant and unap- 
prised of the means which had provoked this dire 
calamity, (for, sir, war is a calamity under all and 
every circumstance,) 1 voted for it. It was suffi- 
cient for me to know that American blood had 
been shed, and | did not feel disposed or autho- 
rized to stop to inquire whether it had been shed 
upon American or Mexican soil; and, sir, so far 
as it lay in my power, Ll determined to resent the 
insult, and to avenge the injury; and with the ad- 
ditional lights and information I have upon this 
subject, L would again give the same vote; and as 
a means of prosecuting this war vigorously and to 
a successful termination, | voted to inerease the 
pay of the volunteers from seven to ten dollars a 
month. Idid this because I believed the West, 
and especially Kentucky, would have to do much 
of the fighting, and I felt disposed to pay them 
well for the privauons and disease to which they 
would be subjected in that tropical climate. 

It is with heartfelt gratification and pride I an- 
nounce to this House and the country the display 
of chivalry and patriotism in Kentucky, in re- 
sponding to the call for volunteers. In less than | 
three days after the Governor of that State issued 
his proclamation, the requisition for three thousand 
men was supplied, and upwards of five thousand 
more offered, who could not be received. This is | 
evidence that they did not stop to inquire whether | 
this isa justifiable or unjustifiable war. It was 
suflicient only for them to know that American 
blood had been shed, that our little and gallant | 





rescue, 


Sir, Kentucky chivalry and patriotism 
are measured by a distinguished and high standard. | 

I would suggest to gentlemen on this side of the 
[Louse to cease their animadversions, to say and 
do nothing which will tend to distract the country 
at this crisis; but to continue to furnish the Pres- 
ident with men and money for the successful pros- 
ecution of the war; and after our gallant Taylor— | 
who has received the significant ttle of “ Rough | 
and Ready’’—shall have conquered a peace in 
Mexico, then, if need be, when the people of that 
nation shall be in our power, by way of propping 
a fallen enemy, and assuaging the mortification 
consequent upon defeat and discomfiture, we will 
apologize for the wrongs we may have done her, 
if, upon investigation, it shall be ascertained he 
has brought upon us an unnecessary or unjusti- 
fiable war, either through wantonness or imbecil- 
ity. ‘Then, too, will come the day of retribution | 
—then we can justly hold Mr. Polk to strict ac- 
countability—then we will make him responsible | 
for the heavy debt which the people of this Gov- 
ernment will incur in the prosecution of this war. 
Having said this much, { am done with the war 
question, 

Mr. Y. continued. Now, Mr. Chairman, I in- 
tend to confine myself to the discussion of the | 
tariff question, and in attempting to discuss this 
important question, I feel a diffidence which is 
peculiar to the situation in which Lam placed. I, 
sir, have been but little in the habit of public 
speaking, and this is the first time I have attempt- | 
ed to address this House upon any subject which | 
has come up for its deliberation since I have had | 





the honor of a seat in this body. That diffidence || 


| is increased by the importance of the subject under 





rr 
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consideration, for I consider this the most impor- 
tant subject which could possibly engage our de- 
liberations, not, perhaps, excepting the subject of 
war. Itis thus important, because it is intimately 
and inseparably connected with every branch of 
industry, every business pursuit, and every busi- 
ness avocation among the people of this vast con. 
federacy. Then, sir, in attempting to discuss 
a subject of such importance, it is reasonable 
that I should feel this diffidence, and it is reason- 


| able that I should feel the weight of responsibility 


which rests upon me; for I fear that the energies 
and inexhaustible resources of this great nation 


_are about to be erippled by a ehange—yea, sir, a 
| miserable change—in its policy. 


j I would appeal 
to the dominant party, and would ask them, Gen. 
tlemen, only let our present poliey remain undis- 
turbed—only permit our mechanic arts to cop. 
tinue to receive their present protection. If you 


| will consent to do this, [ will venture to predict, 


yea, I will venture to affirm, that every branch of 
industry, every business pursuit, and every busi- 
ness avocation, will continue to feel a powerful 


| impulse, and every kind of labor to receive a rich 


reward. The merchant will thrive—the mechanic 
will prosper—and the farmers will grow rich, 
This is the reason, sir, why I am opposed, why 
Lam unchangeably opposed, to what are so de- 
lusively and so falsely called the principles of five 
trade. 

There is one reason, of itself, against a change 


of the tariff system, which should stay the folly 
| and madness of the efforts to destroy it—that ts 


this, sir: We are engaged in a war which has and 
will continue to increase vastly the expenditures 
of this Government. Just at the time when the 


| condition of the country will require an additional 


amount of revenues to be paid into the treasury to 
meet this increased expenditure, in order to avoid 
debt, and, what would be worse, direct taxation, 
the dominant party of this House, in their fatuity 
and madness, propose, by the modification of the 
tariff, to destroy the only source of revenue, by 
reducing the amount of duty upon articles brought 
from abroad. 

But, sir, it has been recommended to this House, 
by a high functionary of this Government, (viz: 
Mr. Robert J. Walker, Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry,) that we should reduce the duty imposed upon 
the importation of foreign goods, for the purpose 
of increasing the revenue. This he recommends 
in his annual report. He reiterated the same doc- 
trine a few days since to the Senate of the United 
States, in a report replying to a call of the Senate 
upon the Executive in relation to a probable defi- 
ciency in the revenue, and the means of supplying 
it; and this same doctrine was again repeated by 
the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Jones,} who is 
a member of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
in his speech of yesterday. Sir, this doctrine con- 
flicts with common sense, with experience, and 
with the whole history of our country. At no 
time have the coffers of this nation been replenish- 
ed except when we have had a protective tarifl; 
and, if you will look at this Secretary’s annual 
report, you will find that he contradicts himself. 
In a table appended to this report he himself shows 
that, from the commencement of the Government 
up to the present period, the higher the tarifi 
duties the larger the amount of revenue; yet, 1! 
the face of facts adduced by himself, he advises us 
to reduce the duties imposed by the tariff in order 
to increase the revenue. 

This sage financier and Secretary of the Treasury 
differs widely from the Republican Congress of 
1816. That Congress, which had conducted us 
successfully through a war waged in defence of our 
rights and our honor, found this Government 1n 
debt upwards of one hundred and thirty millions 
of dollars; to pay which they acted upon the prin- 
ciple that it was necessary to increase the tariff 
duties. They did so, and there was a correspond- 
ing increase of revenue. In 1824'Congress found 
the revenue insufficient, and again increased the 
tariff duties, and again there was a corresponding 
increase of revenue. ae 

In 1828, to meet still further deficiencies in the 


treasury, and to pay off the enormous debt con- 


tracted on account of the war, Congress found it 


|| again necessary to increase the tariff duties; and 


by this law the duties were raised so high that it 
was called the “ bill of abominations,” and still 
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again there was a corresponding increase of reve- || 


nue. With such historical facts staring him in | 
the face, should he not blush with very shame? | 
Perhaps I may be doing this high functionary in- | 


‘»stice. He may suppose he has learned, in some | 


owressive school, that there is a difference, and || 
y suppose it to be the case, that when we are | 


ma ; : 
just commencing & war, and whilst we are incur- 


ring debt, reducing the tari/f duties may be the way | 
to increase the revenue. Butafter a war is closed, | 
and after a heavy debt has been incurred, 1 am | 
sure the way to Increase revenue is to increase 


tariff duties, as was attested by the tariff laws of || 


1816, 24, and ’28. 
Mr. Chairman, Ido not intend to discuss the 
objection to a protective tariff, which some ingeni- 
ous gentlemen have drawn from the Constitution. 
I intend to leave that question to those who can | 
twist the Constitution to suit their own purposes, 
and who can make it mean just what they please. 


it is sufficient for me, that no one ever heard of | 
such an objection until a very recent period of our | 


history. ‘Ihe protection of American industry 
and American labor is a policy which sprang up 
with the Constitution itself. It had its origin in 
the primitive days of the Republic, and was estab- 
lished in the year 1789; and not one of the framers 


of that sacred instrument ever dreamed of such an | 


objection. All parties, both then and afterwards, 


concurred in its constitutionality. It was proposed | 


by Hamilton, and acquiesced in by Jefferson. 


“During the period which intervened between the 


™ 


adoption of the Constitution of the United States 
and the year 1816, the Congress of the United 


States passed various tariff laws, the avowed object | 
of which was the protection of American industry | 


and American labor; and, during this whole period, 
there were a number of the distinguished members 
of the Federal Cenvention either in the Executive 
or Legislative councils of the nation, yet not one 


of them ever dreamed that Congress had not the | 


constitutional right to pass a protective tariff. In 
1816, notwithstanding every argument which the 
ingenuity of that day could invent was urged 
against the principle of protection, yet no one con- 
ceived it to be unconstitutional. 

It was not until the year 1824, when the framers 


of the Constitution were in their graves, that this | 
It was | 
then whispered that the spirit of the Constitution | 
But, | 


new light began to dawn upon the world. 


might stand in the way of such a measure. 
in 1832, this objection assumed a firmer tone, and 
showed as bold a front as if it had been venerable 
for its age. 
porters of this objection? Sir, it was the twin 
sister of nullification! It came from the same 
quarter, and at the same time, when the severance 


of this glorious Union, together with the destruc- | 


tion of the Constitution itself, was seriously con- 
templated. 


Passing by this objection, then, I shall proceed | 


to consider the expediency of the protective system. 
In the diseussion of this all-important subject, I 
do not intend to build my arguments upon any fine- 
spun theories or any floating visions. I intend to 
appeal to plain facts, to solid and substantial facts, 


which no a refute, and no ingenuity | 
Uxperience is, by far, our safest | 


can fairly evade. 
guide, 


ive policy. 
tution the doctrine of theorists, who advocate what 
they call free trade, was reduced to practice. And 
what were its fruits? Were they such as appear 
in the glowing descriptions of free-trade theorists ? 
I shall Jet the history of the country and of the 
times answer this question ? 


Prior to the formation of our Government our | 
ports were open. The trade of other nations press- | 
ing forward in all directions to find a channel, and | 


finding itself dammed up and opposed by the wall 
of protection which they had thrown around them- 
selves, it flowed freely into our country. It had 


free admittance into no country but this; and hence | 


this was deluged with foreign goods of every kind 


a nd every description. Our mechanic arts could not | 
resist the torrent; they yielded like a bulrush, and | 
were borne down to the earth. The shoemaker, the | 
hatter, the tailor, the weaver, the saddler, the black- | 
smith—in short, almost every man engaged in the | 


mechanic arts, fell before such ruinous and over- 





And who were the authors and sup- | 


_ Our whole history, sir, is one continued illustra- | 
tion of the unspeakable importance of the protect- | 
Prior to the formation of the Consti- | 
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whelming competition. They were reduced to | 
yA and thrown out of employment. The 
arm of American industry was paralyzed, and 
| could not raise its hands to reach its legitimate re- 
wards. Such were the practical effects of this 
boasted system of free trade. How bright its 
eres how beautiful its blossoms, but, alas! 
10W bitter its fruits! If experience can teach any- 
thing, it seems to me that it ought to teach us the 
madness and the folly of rushing into that system 
again, It is fraught with danger—with intense, 
with incalculable danger. 
Let us look, sir, at the practical effects of pro- | 
tection. ‘These were most strikingly exemplified | 
by this country during its last war with Great Brit- 
ain. When this was declared the sad condition 
of the country was revealed to every eye, and it 
sunk deep into every heart. We had not the arms 
and munitions of war, nor had we provided our- 
selves with the means of manufacturing them. It 
was this wretched condition of the country which 
induced so many statesmen to shrink from a con- 
| flet with Great Britain. But war came, and with 
it came protection. Our ports were sealed against 
| the manufactures of Great Britain. Under such 
protection, and even amid the horrors of war, 


manufactures sprung up on all sides as if by magic. | 


No man, woman, or child, willing and’ able to 
work, was without employment. _ 

When the war closed the country was every- 
where prosperous. Sixty millions of dollars at 
least had been invested in manufacturing establish- 
ments. ‘These were spread over the face of the 
country, diffusing happiness among thousands of 
industrious people. During the war the hatter, 
the tailor, the shoemaker, the weaver, the black- 
smith, could not be broken down by foreign com- 
petition, and hence they had all become tndus- 
trious, contented, prosperous, and happy. Would 
that these inestimable blessings, these sources of 
individual and national wealth, had been continued 
|| to us by the policy of peace. 
ed os 
sut it was ordered otherwise. The Congress 
|| of 1816 refused to establish a hich tariff of duties. 
The protection given by that tariff was weak and 
insufficient when compared with what the country 
demanded; hence, all the great interests of the coun- 
try began to languish, and the distress became 
deeper and deeper, and spread wider and wider, 
unul its baleful influence was felt in every hamlet, 
every cottage, and every domicil in the land. None 
were so rich as to be beyond the reach of the op- 
| pressive state of circumstances produced by this 
| pecuniary distress, and none so poor whose un- 
| happy condition was not made doubly miserable. 
| There were many theorists then, who had their 
|, eyes opened by the awful condition of the country, 
| and who could say with Mr. Jefferson, ‘* expe- 
| rience has taught me, that manufactures are now 
| as necessary to our independence as to our com- 
fort.”” The people had learned wisdom by the 
| things they had suffered. Memorials at that ume 
|, were poured in from every direction upon Con- 
|| gress, giving the most frightful pictures of the ca- 
lamitous condition of the country. ‘They called 
loudly for protection and relief; Congress heard 
their call; the great, and | will add, the benign tariff 
of 1824 was established. 

From that time the tide of prosperity began to 
return; and it continued to flow in with a steadily 
increasing power. If any man would see the ef- 
fects of fiee trade on the one side, and those of pro- 
tection to American labor on the other, let him look 
at the period which preceded the tariff of ’24, and 
at that which followed it. Mr. Clay, who had 

' lived through both periods, and who had closely 
observed the condition of the country, has most 
eloquently contrasted the darkness and distress of 
the one with the light and prosperity of the other. 
He has declared, with perfect truth, that the peri- 
od of seven years ahloh immediately preceded the 
tariff of 1824, is the darkest and most dismal 

|| known to our history since the formation of our 

Government, and that the seven years which im- 

mediately succeeded that measure is the brightest 
and the most prosperous. But, sir, the statistics 
of the country will present this subject in a stronger 
light than it can be made assume by the eloquence 
of the greatest orator that ever lived. 

Only look at the scenes of distress which pre- 
vailed in the State of Pennsylvania, prior to the 

\\ tariff of °24. They were truly terrific and appal- 
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ling. Both branches of the Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1819, were so deeply impressed with the 
evils of the country, that they appointed commit- 
tees to inquire into the extent wee causes of such 
unparalleled calamities. These committees ascer- 
tained that real estate had fallen in Pennsylvania, 
since 1815, the astonishing amount of $115,544,629. 
A memorial referred to in one of these reports, 
states, *‘ that embarrassment is universal; that the 
sordid and avaricious are acquiring the sacrificed 
property of the liberal and industrious; that se 
much property is exposed to sale, under execu- 
tion, that buyers cannot be had to pay more for it 
than the officer’s fees.” The committee of the 
Senate, having addressed circulars to all the pro- 
thonotaries and sheritfs in the State, collected the 
following awful facts: 


The number of actions brought for debt in the 
year 1819, were... swecccueccvccesce 14,501 
The number of judgments confessed, exelu- 
sive of those before justices of the peace. 10,326 
Imprisonments for debt in the county and 


city of Philadelphia. ......eeeeceeeees 1,808 
Et RACE CORBI soc ce wcnerncese6s 29) 
dn Alleghany COURY . 0.000. cccccrcseneues 286 


In one word, debts, judgments, executions, 
mortgages, bankruptey and ruin, were the order 
of theday. The same state of things prevailed 
everywhere; and if other States had taken the same 
pains to ascertain facts, no doubt that Kentucky, 
Ohio, and Virginia, as well as all other States in 
this Union, would have presented like scenes of 
heartrending distress. It is no wonder that the 
people cried aloud for protection and relief. 

{Mr. Bropneap here interposed to say, that the 
distress which prevailed in Pennsylvania in F819 
was owing to the ravages of the paper-money sys- 
tem, and to the vast number of banks which had 
been chartered in 1814, the baleful influence of 
whose issues was not fully developed till the fatal 
year of 1819.] 

Mr. Youna, resuming, said: I have lone ob- 
served that in all our political controversies, be 
they of whatever nature they may, the banks are 
always made the seapegoat upon which is laid all 
the,ills and evils of the country. I will defy the 
gentleman to point his finger to a single period in 
the whole history of the country when the people 
have been prosperous, except at the time when we 
have had a protective tariff. 

But, sir, to resume. The prosperity of the 
nation, which had grown up with such rapidity 
under the high tariffs of? 24 and ’28, was not des- 
tined to last. Itis known to every one that the 
South, or certain portions of the South, refused to 
submit to the duties imposed by those laws, and 
the Union was in danger. Under the pressure of 
this awful emergency, the great statesman of Ken- 
tucky, and the father of the American system, de- 
termined to sacrifice his own offspring for the cood 
of his country. In plain English, sir, he intro- 
duced the compromise bill, by which he consented 
toa reduction of the duties upon imports, for a 
time, in order that the Union might be preserved, 
and the horrors of a civil war averted. In these 
respects the compromise act was attended by the 
most happy consequences, and, under all cireum- 
stances, it was conceived in a spirit of sublime 
moderation which was worthy of the fathers of the 
Constitution themselves. But, sir, as to the effects 
of this measure on the prosperity of the country, 
its history has already been written in tears and 
blood. Who ean now look back to the disasters 
and suffering of 1837, without a shudder ? 

sy that fearful revulsion, the scenes which had 
revailed after the war were everywhere revived. 

‘he number of suits, especially in the western 
country, was greatly increased, and continued to 
increase, until debtors became so poor that it was, 
in many instances, not worth while to sue them, 
or until their property, both personal and real, be- 
came so valueless that their creditors would not 
| purchase it. Notwithstanding the prosperity which 
had prevailed under the tariffs of 24 and "28, up 
to 1837, almost everybody was in debt, and no 
one could release himself without a great sacrifice 
of property. Real estate would not bring two- 
thirds of its value in the western country, and the 
relief laws, requiring land to sell for that propor- 
| tion of its value which became so common about 
that time in the West, was designed to protect the 
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"The Tariff—Mr. Young. 


property of debtors from insupportable sacrifices. {| The duty is added to its former price, which addi- 


No such protection would have been needed, if 
American labor had been protected in due time. 
tut it Is not necessary to enter into a minute 
description of the sacrifices and suffering which 
followed the great revulsion to which I have allu- 
ded. Jt must be deeply impressed upon every 
man’s memory. As in 1819, so in 1837, debts, 
judgments, mortgages, executions, creditors, sher- 


‘iffs, were —— which haunted men’s imagina- 


tions. And this state of things lasted until after 
the present tariff became a law, which has once 
more brought capital into the country, and given a 


new impulse to industry, and 1s gradually restoring | 


it to prosperity. 

Now, sir, | have given a rapid sketch of the 
history of the two opposite systems of free trade 
and protection, and of the strikingly opposite 
effects which have uniformly followed them. In 
the face of such facts, what more can gentlemen 
demand? Are they already tired of the benefits of 
a protective policy ? Or have they forgotten the 
blessings which flowed from the tariff of °24? 
Nay, have they so soon forgotten the blessings 
which have flowed from our present tariff? Do 
they not know, can they not see, that free trade 
has always brought darkness and distress, whilst 
proves tion to American labor has always brought 
prosperity and light? Why is it, sir, that they 
cannot read those awful lessons which have been 
so deeply engraved upon our history? Have they 
heads too dull to be instructed by experience, or 
hearts too hard to be moved by suffering? No, 
sir, but they are so devoted to their blind theories 
—so fixed in their dogged notions—that they have 
no eye for the light, and no ear for the voice of 
past experience. : 

Sir, their devotion to theory reminds me of a 
great philosopher of whom I have read. He rea- 
soned it all out, and came to the sage conclusion, 
that if two glasses were constructed in a certain 
manner and then put together, the point of contact 
would be surrounded by rings of light. Then he 
constructed the glasses and put them together, in 
perfect accordance with his theory, and, lot where 
he looked for light, it was as dark as midnight! 
But did he give up his theory? No, sir, far from 
it. Just so is it with your free-trade theorizers. 
They have always predicted, that if free trade be 
established, light and prosperity will dawn upon 
the land; whereas, in point of fact, darkness and 
dismay have been the uniform result. And yet, 
like the philosopher, they sull cling to their theo- 
ry. Itis said, sir, that facts are stubborn things, 
but they are not half so stubborn as some of your 
theorizers. If their theories merely related to a 
question in optics, it would not be so bad; but 
what shall we say of their astonishing perseve- 
rance, when it relates to the fortunes and happiness 
of a ereat nation? 


I have shown, sir, by an appeal to experience, 


that the prosperity of all classes depends upon the 
protective policy. Dut as we are still assailed with 
free-trade doctrines, | intend to show that those 
doctrines are as false in theory as they are per- 
nicious in practice. In other words, I intend to 
show how it is that free trade produces so much 
calamity, and how it ts that protection is the source 
of so many blessings. 

The free-traders allege that the great principle 
on which their scheme rests is, that legislauon 
shall be for the eood of all—of the farmer as well 
as of the mechanic: of the consumer as well as 
of the producer; and that the protective policy 
‘tures the many for the benefit of the few.” "This 
is the everlasting ery of our opponents, that we 
would ** tax the many for the benefit of the few,” 
that we would tax every farmer and every consu- 
mer in the land for the benefit of the manufacturer. 
Now, sir, this assertion is often boldly made, but 
it has never been proved ; and if it can be proved, 
1 solemnly pledge myself to abandon the principle 
of protection forever, For, sir, I would scorn to 
vote for any law which I believed would be for the 
benefit of the few in opposition to the interest of 
the many. And I advocate a protective tariff, be- 
cause | believe it is for the good of all; and especial- 
ly for the good of the farmers and consumers. How 
is the consumer and farmer taxed by the tariff? 
By laving a duty on articles imported for con- 
sumption, we are told its price will be increased, 
and the consumer will have to pay more for it. 


tional sum comes out of the pocket of the consu- 
mer, and goes into the pocket of the producer. 
Any child, we are gravely told, may see, that if 
an article, when free from duty, will cost only one 
dollar, that a duty of fifty cents will raise its price 
to one dollar and fifty cents, Such is the great, 
the everlastingly-repeated argument of the advo- 
cates of the theory of free trade. 

My reply is as follows: It is true that any child 
may see that fifty cents added to one dollar makes 
one dollar and fifty cents. But is this the great 
question which now agitates the nation? Have 
our constituents sent us here merely to add up 
ficures, and then make known the result? If so, 
then ** any child’? may as well make laws for us 
as the collected wisdom which we here behold 
assembled. We may as well give up the affairs 
of the country to a calculating machine, and go 
home to our constituents. But, sir, we have more 
to do than to deal with sums in addition: we must 
look deeper into the workings of human affairs 
than our arithmetic will enable us to penetrate. 

Mr. Chairman, | appeal from the workings of 
the school-boy on his slate, to the workings of 
human nature in the great world around us. If 
we will only lay aside our slates and pencils, to 
take a plain and practical view of the subject, we | 
may easily see how the tariff, when it affords 
suflicient protection, always reduces the price of | 
articles, and thereby benefits the consumer. If we 
will only take common sense for our guide, we 
may easily see how things (not figures) usually 
work in bringing out such a desirable result. 

This may be rendered much clearer by a few 
examples than it can be by general or abstract re- 
flections. We might select a hundred articles, 
but I shall call your attention to only a few. ‘The 
price of window glass was twelve dollars per box; 
a heavy duty, ranging from 100 to 150 per cent., 
was levied upon it, and it fell to four dollars per 
box. Now, this is a plain matter of fact, and, on 
our principles it may easily be explained; but to 
the advocates of free trade, it must appear to be 
one of the greatest mysteries in the world. As 
soon as glass was protected by a heavy duty, our 
citizens went into the business of making it. For 
in this country, where the internal trade is the 
freest in the world, any man can go into any busi- 
ness he pleases without restraint. The great, the 


zens, who purchase American manufactured 


/man has not understood me. 


astonishing power of competition soon made the | 


supply abundant, and consequently the price fell 
as above stated. Every man knows that there is 
nothing on earth like competition to create a sup- 
ply; and that the more abundant the supply, the 
lower the price. Now, how would it have been 
if there had been no protection? We should have 


been compelled to purchase our glass from Ene- | 
land, where the manufacturer has to pay a tax of 125 | 


per cent. on the cost of production, betore he can take 
the raw material and prepare it for market. ‘This, 
among other causes, is the reason why we can 


manufacture so much cheaper in this country than | 


they can in England. 

In the next place, let us take the case of coarse 
cottons. 
yard; and after a duty of one bundred and twenty- 
five per cent. was laid upon it, it fell to 6} cents a 
yard! 
ures, that every man who buys a yard of domestic 


The price of this article was 25 cents a | 


Now, how will the theorist prove it by fig- | 


cotton for 6! cents, is compelled to pay a duty of | 


33 cents? He pays only 6; cents; and yet, if we 


may believe gentlemen, the manufacturer gets 33 | 


cents out of this sum, and out of every other 6j | 


cents which the poor farmer or consumer is com- 


pelled to pay! If they can make this out, they are | 


certainly good at figures. The duty on cotton 


shirtinge in 1816 was low enough for South Caro- | 


lina herself; and in 1818, they were 28 cents per 
yard. In 1830, after the high tariff of 1824-’8, 
they were 8} cents. 


In 1823, satinets were 90 | 
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ticles, such as iron, cottons, calicoes, glass, and 


every other description of goods and wares, do pot 
pay one cent in the shape of duty or tax, for the 
very plain reason that there is none imposed upon 
them. In point of fact, no man pays anything jy 
the shape of tariff duties for the ‘support of the 
Government, except those who purchase forejey 
articles. The wealthy men of the country—those 
who dress themselves in British broadeloths, jy 
French doe-skin cassimere—those who dress their 
wives and daughters in silks, satins, and velvets— 
and the voluptuary who drinks his imported wines 
and brandy—these are the individuals who pay the 
tariff duties, who support the Government; and | 
repeat again, that the less wealthy of those who 
purchase articles of home manufacture, pay not 
one cent of this tax. 

[Mr. Jones here interposed, to say that our poor 
people were not able to pay for foreign goods, they 
were taxed so high.] ; 

Mr. Young replied, that it is evident the centle- 

I have just stated 
facts, to prove that the protective tariff, instead of 
raising the prices upon the poor man, has given 
him his cottons at 6 cents, instead of 25 cents: his 
glass at $3, instead of $12; ’and his cotton sheeting 
at 83 cents, instead of 28 cents. All the articles 
which the poor man is compelled to purchase for 
the use of his family have been reduced in price in 
a like ratio, under the influence of the tariff sys- 
tem. If the honorable gentleman will only impar- 
tially survey the history of the tariff—its influence 
upon the business and prosperity of the country, 
he will be willing to concede to the individuals who 
conceived the policy, and the Congress who enact- 
ed it, the appellation of benefactors of their race; 
and he will be at once able to see that it is the poor 
man who is preéminently benefited and relieved by 
the practical workings of the system. I will say 
further to the gentleman, if anybody has a right to 
complain of taxes, it is not the poor man, but the 
rich and luxurious. The great glory of the system 
is, that the tax is voluntary. No iron-hearted tax- 
gatherer is prowling over the land, and imperiously 
demanding at the hamlet of the poor day-laborer. 
This system has prevailed from the foundation of 


| the Government, and nothing but blessings have 


marked its course. 

The reason why the tariff brings down the price 
of cotton goodsis plain. Protection stimulates com- 
petition, and competition produces abundance; and 
abundance causes the price to fall. Every farmer 


| must see how this is; for he knows when the crops 


are heavy and abundant all over the country, the 
price is sure to fall. The same may be said of cut 
nails, shot, lead, and a hundred other articles; all 
of which have been reduced in price by the opera- 
tion of the tariff. Many of them can, indeed, be 
now purchased for less than the duty imposed upon 
them. 

Any child may not be able to see how this is; but 
I am sure any sensible farmer can see it as plain as 
noonday. In the face of both reason and facts, 
gentlemen may raise the ery, that we would * tax 
the many for the benefit of the few;’’ but, sir, 


/ would they not humbug the many for the benefit of 


the few ? 
In reply to such views, our opponents always 


| ask, if we can manufacture so much cheaper than 


Great Britain, we do not need protection? ‘The 
answer to this question is plain. We can meet 
England on fair ground, and on equal terms; but it 
must be remembered, that her vast resources have 


been developed under the fostering influence of the 
} = 


| of two hundred millions of laborers. 


protective system for centuries. The machinery 
which she has now in operation can do the work 
Our manu- 


| facturers unprotected, and ina state of infancy, 


cents per yard, and in 1832, the same quality was || 


50 cents. 


if the farmer wishes to have good warm | 


clothing at a cheap price, let him look at these | 


facts; but if he wishes to be elothed with high- 
priced articles of an inferior quality, or with fine- 


_cannotenter into an open field, and hope to com- 


pete with so gigantic a power. If protection were 
abolished and free trade established, her stupen- 
dous machinery, set in motion by her boundless 
capital, could soon throw off articles enough to 


|| make them so cheap in this country, as to break 
/down all our manufactures and mechanic arts. 


spun theories, let him listen to the dreams and de- | 


lusions of free-trade theorists. 
Mr. Y. would here state to the gentleman from 


Georgia, [Mr. Jones,} who seemed to think that | 


the duties levied by the tariff of 1842 are onerous 
and oppressive—I aver in my place—that our citi- 


She could easily realize the threat of one of her 
noble Lords, that we should not even ‘ manufac- 
ture a hob nail” in this country. Her immense 
manufacturing establishments might sustain them- 
selves by selling three-fourths of their productions 


iiin the home market; and by pouring the other 
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fourth in this country, might sweep away every- 
thing before them. The hatter, the tailor, the 
shoemaker, the blacksmith, and all would be swept 
away, a8 in former times when the same system 
was tried. 

And what would England then do? After having 
brought this gigantic power to bear so as to break 
down our manufactories, and to overwhelm our 
mechanic arts, she would then demand her own 
price for whatever we might happen to need. Do 
we need window glass? We could no longer buy 
it for $4 per box. We should have to pay—first, 


for the costof production in Great Britain; second- | 


ly, for the heavy taxes which the manufacturer has 
had to pay to his Government upon it; and thirdly, 
for the expense of transportation. Do we need 
coarse cotton? Then we could not buy it for what 
the cost of the raw material, added to the expense 
ef manufacturing it, and the profit of the manufac- 
turer. No, we should have to pay—first, for the 
raw material; secondly, for the expense of trans- 
portation to Great Britain; thirdly, for the cost of 
production there; fourthly, for the taxes paid by the 
manufacturer to his Government; fifthly, for the 
profit the manufacturer gets from the British mer- 
chant; sixthly, for the expense of transportation 
back to this country again; seventhly, for the profit 
the American merchant has had to pay the British 
merchant; and eighthly, the profit the consumer 
has to pay to the American merchant, wholesale 
or retail. I have not spoken of the advantages 
arising from the possession of water power, and 
the superior skill and ingenuity of our workmen, 
because this may be set off against the cheap labor 
of England. Now, after all these thines are taken 
into the account, it is no wonder that the article of 
coarse cotton, when manufactured in Great Britain 
should cost us so much; and that the price should 
be brought down by protection and competition 
under it. The same remarks every person will 
see, may be extended to other articles, which our 
people must have. 


Now, here I wish it to be marked, and forever 


borne in mind, by every farmer and consumer in 
the land, that under the system of free trade he 
must pay the taxes of the British Government. He 
must help to support the grandeur and magnificence of 
British royalty. This is indeed taxing the many, 
not for the benefit of the few, but for the benefit 
of rich capitalists and foreigners. Let the farmers 
of this country ponder this, and weigh it in their 


hearts, lest they shall be deceived by the false 


promises of free trade. 
Mr. Chairman, the manner in which these things 


work may be rendered clearer, perhaps, by a sim- | 


ple illustration. There is a well-known line of 


stages in Kentucky, which runs between Louis- | 


ville and Frankfort. The proprietors compel every 
passenger to pay three dollars. This has been 
considered a high price, and others have thought 
they could afford to carry passengers between the 
same points for two dollars each. This has been 
undertaken by opposition lines; but always with 
one result. ‘The proprietors of the old line are 


a ae 4 : | 
rich, and when a new line has been started, they 


reduce the price to one dollar; and they have been 
known to carry passengers for fifty cents, and I 
believe for nothing. Now, the new line being 
comparatively poor could not stand this ruinous 
competition as long as the old one, and was com- 
pelled to sink under it. 
plished this work, the old line has always returned 
to its old charge of three dollars. Now, this is 
the way in which human nature always works; 
and such is the advantage which capital and wealth 
always have over poverty and enterprise. ‘The 
application is easy: Great Britain with her vast 
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And after having accom- | 


capital, and I had almost said with her omnipotent | 
ens is the old line, and America is the new. | 
€ must have protection, sir, or else destruction | 


to our best interests. 

I have now shown that the farmer is benefited 
by the American policy; because it reduces the 
price of articles which he is compelled and accus- 
tomed to consume; and I have also shown how it 
produces this desirable result. I have shown this, 
hot by appealing to abstract notions and figures, 
but by appealing to the principles of common 
Sense, to the well-known workings of human na- 
ture. In the next place, I intend to show that the 


same policy benefits the farmer, b idi i 
good market for what he has Sean providing him a 


! 


: than our wheat 
| trance into our ports with her manufactures and 
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3ut eentlemen contend, that we ought to buy 
from England her manufactured articles, and sell 
her the products of our farms in return. Great stress 
has been laid upon this point, since the contem- 
plated repeal of the corn laws in England. ‘The 
honorable gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Jones] 
congratulated himself and the country upon the 
repeal of the corn laws, and seemed to think, as 
the ports of England are opened to our wheat, our 
pork and beef, we only have to send these articles 
there in great abundance in order to reap a golden 
harvest. But, let us take a calm and deliberate 
view of this important subject, and not suffer our- 
selves to be misled by vague and unsubstantial 
hopes. In sober truth, I will say to the gentleman 
that the repeal of the corn laws in England can do 
the farmer in this country little or no good. This 
may he made perfectly plain to the most common 
capacity. Before any change was thought of in 
the corn laws, the centleman knows that we could 
carry wheat into Eneland, by the way of Canada, 
and only pay four shillings duty on eight bushels, 
that is, one-half shilling per bushel. ‘The duty on 
wheat imported into England from the shores of 
the Baltic, was fifteen shillings upon the same 
quantity, and yet, with this great advantage in our 
favor, having to pay only four shillings duty, 
where importers from the Baltic have to pay fif- 
teen, he knows we have not been able to compete 
with them.  Nine-tenths of all the wheat imported 
into England is from the Baltic. Now, sir, sup- 
pose there were no duty atall, how could we com- 
pete with such arival? She now sends to England 
nine times as much wheat as all the other nations 
put together; and she is so much nearer to Eng- 
land, and her labor is so much cheaper, that she 
only wants free trade to take that market entirely 
out of our hands. Sir, we must have a home 
market for our produce; itis vain and idle to look 
to England; and, besides, there are several other 
regions from which England can buy wheat much 
cheaper than she can from this country; for exam- 
ple, Holland and the Germanic States. This fact 
is plainly and distinctly announced by Lord Ash- 
burton in one of his late speeches; and if she can 
do so, of which there is no doubt, we may depend 
upon it she will follow her own interest. She may 
try to humbug us with the repeal of her corn laws. 
She may try to make us believe it is all liberality 
upon her part, and those who are always erying 
out against ‘ British Whigs,’? may help her to 
spread this delusion over the minds of our people; 
but we may depend upon it that she will do noth- 
ing but what is for her own interest. She will 
give us chaff, but she expects something better 
in return. She wants a free en- 


| 


her merchandises, in order that she may enter in | 


and take possession of our market, and luxuriate 
amid the spoils and the riches and the glories of 
which we shall be deprived, if we are weak enough 
to listen to her aiders and abettors in this country. 
As to beef, sir, there are countries where this is 
so plenty it is often fed to the fowls of the air; we 
may be easily supplanted by them, or by persons 
trading with them. In the Argentine Republic it 
is a very common thing to kill beef merely for the 
hide; and only let the ports of Great Britain be 
thrown open, and the beef which is there found in 
so great abundance will soon find its way into her 
market, so as effectually to exclude us from it. 
There are four serious objections to a reliance 
upon a foreign market for the farmer. In the first 
place, the articles which they produce, such as 
wheat, pork, and beef, are so heavy that the trans- 
portation of them is exceedingly expensive. 
ondly, the foreign market is too wuneertain. 


Sec- 
It can 


be profitable only when there is scarcity in other | 


parts of the world, which can happen but seldom. 
Hence, if we depend upon that market asa regular 
outlet for our surplus agricultural produce, our 


armers will be sadly disappointed. Thirdly, labor | 


is generally so much cheaper in most countries 
than it is in this, that we cannot go into foreign 
markets and compete with others in such heavy 
articles as those above named. And, fourthly, the 
foreign market is comparatively insignificant. 

For the year beginning on the Ist day of July, 
1844, and ending on the 30th day of June, 1845, 


| the United States exported to all the world— 


Wheat, 389,716 bushels, worth....... $336,775 
Flour, 1,195,230 barrels, worth....... 5,398,593 
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Pork, including bacon, lard, and‘hogs.. 2,991,284 
Beef, including tallow, hides, and horned 
CMU i cciccccasweressedéescocsdes BORO MEO 


Total amount........seeeee 010,653,465 


Such was the full extent of the exports of those 
articles during the year aforesaid. It is merely a 
drop in the bucket when compared with the con- 
sumption of our home market. 

It clearly appears, then, that we must have a 
home market to which the produce of our farmers 
may be constantly carried, upon which a constant 
reliance may be placed, and which will consume 
largely of our agricultural products. All these 
things we need, and they can be secured to the 
farmer only by the protective policy. 

Let us now look at the extent and importance of 
the home market. There are at least seven hundred 
thousand persons, at this time, in the manufactories 
and the mechanic arts of the country. Each person 
so engaged supports at least two ‘persons besides 
himself by hislabor. Hence there are at least two 
millions andone hundred thousand persons who are 
directly dependent upon those branches of labor for 
support. And if we add to these, as we should do, 
all those whose labor is necessary to keep these 
manufactories, &e., in operation—all the raisers of 
wool for the use of the woollen factortes—all the 
raisers of cotton for the use of the cotton factories— 
all the raisers of hemp for the use of the hemp 
factories—and all those who work in our mines for 
other factories—in short, all persons, of every kind 
and description, who do not produce wheat, or 
pork, or beef, but whose labor is employed to 
keep up the :nanufactories and the mechanic pur- 
suits, there cannot be less than four millions of 
persons, whom the farmers of the country must 
supply with pork, flour, and beef, to say nothing 
of otherarticles. And, considering the manner in 
which the manufacturers and the mechanies live 
in this bountiful land, | would ask, ts it not a rea- 
sonable calculation to say that it will cost for each 
twenty-five cents aday? If so, then you have a 
daily expenditure of ONE MILLION OF DOLLARS, and 
in one year it amounts to the enormous sum of 
THREE HUNDRED AND) SIXTY-FIVE MILLIONS OF 
poLLARS, paid to the farmers for the products of 
their farms. But say that it will require only 
twelve-and-a-half cents to feed each of these four 
millions of persons engaged in the various manu- 
facturing and mechanic pursuits, and you have 


| then the daily sum of FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND 


DOLLARS paid out to the farmers, and in one year 
itamounts tO ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY ODD Mile 
LIONS OF DOLLARS. Jilence here is a market which 
holds out to the farmers of the country the round little 
sum of near TWO HUNDRED MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
FLOUR, CORN, PORK, AND BEEF. Be- 
ware, ye dreaming free-trade theorists, how you 
venture to pluck this market from their hands, lest 
the rising indignation of the people burst upon you 
in a resistless storm. 

We have seen that the manufactures and me- 


_chanic aris, now in operation throughout the coun- 


‘are employed in such labor. 


try, support four millions of human beings: this 
vast multitude are clothed and fed by those who 
Their food is pur- 
chased from the farmer; whereas, if they were 
thrown out of such employment, they would be 


| compelled to produce their own food, and the farm- 


er would be robbed of his best market—a market 


| which is not only great at present, but which is 


fast growing into extent and importance. If our 
manufactories are only eneouraged, permanently 
encouraged, ina few years it will be found that 
the millions who are dependant upon them will be 
increased twofold. It already furnishes, as we 
have seen, two hundred millions of dollars to buy 
up the produce of the farmers; and, under the pro- 
tective policy, it must continue to swell this vast 
amount into a tide of prosperity which has never 
blessed the farmers of this country. Just im pro- 
portion as manufactories shall spring up, and the 
mechanics be increased, so in proportion will in- 
crease the demand for agricultural products. But 
let this policy be destroyed, and that instant this 
tide of prosperity will begin to ebb; and the farmer 
will soon kind himself without a market for his 
produce, and without a reward for his labor. Who 
can measure the extent of the calamities with 


‘which such a mad policy must inevitably over- 
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whelm the great body of the people, and especially 
the farmers. 

Let us look at this subject in another important 
light. If our present home market is preserved, 
what a consumption of flour, of pork, and of beef! 
On a moderate calculation, all those now depend- 


ing on manufactures would consume per annum | 


eight millions of hogs, eight millions of beeves, and 
ei¢ht millions of barrels of flour; add to these the 
other articles of food, and they will amount to two 
or three hundred millions of dollars. ‘The exports 


of this country, including butter, cheese, lard, ba- | 


con, pork, beef, and flour, to all Kurope, in 13845, 
smounted to eleven and a half millions of dollars. 
W ould it not be folly and madness for the farmers 
of this country to consent to surrender a trade, for 
their agricultural productions, amounting to two 
or three hundred millions, for one amounting to 
but eleven or twelve millions of dollars? And 
would there not be as much wisdom, prudence, 
and management, in throwing away forty or fifty 
dollars for the chance of finding one? 

Now, let that the manufactures 
should be no longer protected, that they might be 
broken down by a repeal of the present tariff, and 
un influx of foreign goods, wares and merchandise; 
the consequence In AB plain as itis terrific. These 
millions will be thrown out of employment. ‘They 
will betake themselves to the cultivation of the 
soil. The market will be gone, the demand anni- 
hilated, and the supply greatly increased. Every- 
body will have plenty to sell, and nobody wishing 
to buy. The produce of the farmer will rot in 
his barn, and his labor will go without its reward. 
The price of labor will be reduced so low that it 
will cease to stimulate industry, and those awful 
seenes of distress which have always followed the 
overthrow of the protective policy, will again be 
witnessed, will again be felt, and the dec P heavines 
of a resistiess and discontented spirit will again 
agitate the foundations of society. And all this 
will be done under the flimsy pretext that the war 
earried on against the tariff 1s a war in favor of 
the farmer, and against the manufacturer. 

Sir, L protest against all such appeals to the 
lowest passions of our nature. If any man has 
made himself rich by industry and economy, he 
should be welcome to his riches; and if he invests 
them in manufactures, by which the poor laborer 
finds employment, every honest man and true pa- 
triot should rejoice in his enterprise. I would 
scorn, sir, to try to set the poor against the rich, 
or the rich against the poor; to set the farmer 
the manufacturer, or the manufacturer 
against the farmer; to set any one class of citizens 
against any other class: it is the dirty work of 
demagogues to do such things. In my humble 
opinion, it becomes the statesman to seek to pro- 
mote the interest of all, and especially to make all 
feel that they have a common stake in the pros- 
perity of the country. 

If it be meant, by the appeals of the demagogue, 
that the manufacturer will reap all the profits of 
the protective policy, and the poor laborer will 
reap nothing, itis not true. We have seen that 
it is false; for we have seen that, unless the pro- 
tective policy be preserved, labor itself, labor of 
all kinds, will be robbed of its reward. And, if 
the prejudice to which demagogues would appeal, 
exists anywhere, it is as blind as itis base. Sup- 
pose that we should encourage this prejudice— 
suppose we should make war upon “ the manu- 
facturer,’? and prostrate his undertakings in the 
dust; do we not see, have we not seen, that mil- 
lions would be thrown out of employment? Do 
we not see that millions would be forced to aban- 
don their trades, and go to farming? Do we not 
see that millions would be ruined, irretrievably 
ruined? Wemay depend upon it, tomake war upon 
any one member of this great community in which 
we live, is to make war upon the whole body, 
and that every other member will suffer with it. 

i have said, sir, that the prejudice which would 
make war upon the rich manufacturer, as he is 
called, by breaking down the protective policy, is 
as blind as itis base. It is base, because it is a 
prejudice which springs from the lowest and vilest 
passions of our nature; and it is blind, because it 
aims at it knows not what, except it aims at the 
destruction of its object. It would pull down the 
manufacturer; and what then? It would tell the 
farmer not to purchase from his own manufacturer, 


us suppose 
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| which he wished to present, and he also desired to 


| tion of those who wiil not hear. 


The Tariff—Mr. Collamer. 


who pays the laborer well; but to what end? | message and the report of the Secre 


Why, sir, that he may be compelled to buy from 
the overgrown capitalist and eh manufacturer of 
Great Britain, and that he may be compelled to 
pay him a far higher price. There must be laborers 
and manufacturers both, somewhere; and the only 
difierence between gentlemen and ourselves is, that 
they would uphold and support the laborers and 


manufacturers of Europe, whilst we would uphold || 


and support the laborers and manufacturers of our 
own country, by whom we are upheld and sup- 
ported, The protective policy is the great cohe- 
sive attraction which binds together the different 
elements of national greatness and prosperity. 
Break down this, and you dissolve that unity, 
upon which depends every branch of industry and 
every business avocation among the citizens of 
this vast Confederacy. In view of all these things, 
why should the protective policy be abandoned? 
Surely the wisdom, the unspeakable importance, 
of this policy has been exhibited in characters 
which cannot be mistaken; it has been deeply en- 
graven upon every page of our history. But will 
it be said, as usual, that the prosperity and bless- 
ings, Which have always attended the tariff, have 
not flowed from it, but from something else; and 
that the poverty and distress which have uniformly 
followed the opposite policy, did not actually flow 
from free trade, but from some other source? If 
so, | can only say that I infinitely prefer the happy 
blunder which never fails to bring so much good 
in practice, to the great and glorious theory which 
would do so much good, which would cause a 
universal smile of prosperity to beam upon the 
land, iF it were not always attended by some evil 
genius, some malignant demon, that breathes mil- 
dew and blasting from its shrivelled lips. Yes, sir, 
give me the theory which has always worked well 
in practice, and away with your beautiful visions, 
upon which experience has stamped the seal of 
condemnation, 

Again, it is altogether important to the West, 
and especially the State of Kentucky, that the tariff 


the manufacturers of cotton goods will increase the 
culture of the raw article, and just so far as the 
duty upon sugar will enable the sugar planter to 
compete with foreign sugar, and to furnish it to 
the consumers in this country at a moderate price 
—just so far will we be directly benefited: for it 
is upon this market we are entirely dependent for 
the sale of our surplus agricultural productions, | 
and for the sale of our stock, celine horses, 
mules, hogs, sheep, and cattle. Now, if by an 
means you break down these important atriggh- 
tural pursuits in the South, they will raise their | 
own grain, their own horses, mules, &c. I ask, | 
where then will you have a mart for the sale or | 
these articles? All your suplus will lie valueless 
upon your hands, because you will have no mar- 
ket to send it to, and no one to purchase it. 

Mr. Youna’s hour having expired, he remarked 
that there were other proofs in support of the tariff 


discuss the sub-treasury system, but his time was 
exhausted. 





THE TARIFF. 


SPEECH OF MR. J. COLLAMER, 
OF VERMONT, 


In true House or RepreseNnrTATIvVeEs, 
June 24, 1846. 

The bill reported by the Committee of Ways and | 
Means, proposing to reduce the duties on Im- 
ports, being under consideration in Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union— 

Mr. COLLAMER said: 


Mr. Cuaimman: I am sensible that speeches in 
this House, on the great subjects of national policy, | 
are generally, for all the purposes of legitimate 
discussion, that is, to persuade and convince the 
hearer, of lite or no use. I shall therefore not 
attempt to command attention by a forced eleva- 
tion of voice, but so speak as that all may hear me | 
who desire so to do, and I do not expect the atten- | 


At the commencement of this session the atten- | 
tion of Congress was, both by the President’s | 


AL GLOBE, 


| tire new tariff of duties. 








; [June 24, 


Ho. or Reps, 


lary of the 
Treasury, drawn to the duty of remodelling ang 
changing our system of national policy by an ep. 
Whatever of misrepre- 
sentation or doubt existed, in some sections of the 
country, as to the course to be taken by the new 
Administration on this subject, all now is made cer. 
tain. For the first time in the history of our Goy. 
ernment the Executive has openly and uncondj- 
tionally espoused the doctrine of free trade, by dis- 
carding, as impolitic and unconstitutional, all such 


| discriminations in raising a revenue as are design. 
ed to foster, encourage, and protect any branch of 


home production or fabric, however necessary that 
article may be, even to our national independence, 
These Executive papers lay down certain princi- 
ples on which the tariff should be formed and 
moulded. They were referred to the Committee 
of Ways and Means, which reported the bill now 
under consideration, which is the visible manifes- 
tation and embodiment of those principles. Such 


| are its general principles and leading characteristics, 
| A few items have been inserted inconsistent with 
| its general principles; but it is quite obvious that 
| this has only been done to catch a few more votes 


to secure its present passage, and that, too, with 


_ the avowed intention of ultimately destroying those 


features as soon hereafter as practicable. 
This bill, then, was reported to be adopted as a 


'great, permanent, and abiding national policy, 


Since it was formed and reported, and within a 
few days, it is suggested that now other entire new 
provisions must be added, in order to raise more 
revenue, called for by the present war. 

It is to me difficult to perceive the propriety of 
any such alteration, and I protest against it, as well 
for the general cause, as for the sake even of those 
who are proposing the new policy. This bill was 
presented as a new modelling of our whole national 


| policy, as an enduring measure for all time to 
} ’ 8 


come. Surely, then, it is disingenuous now to 
attempt to pass it into a law by mere temporary 


provisions, adapted only to a condition of war. 
system shall be sustained, Just so fur as nurturing | 


This would be to abandon the project, as testing 
our general and abiding principles, and its friends 


| would be recreant to the doctrines they profess. 
| If they have confidence in the principles on which 


| this bill was formed; if they profess any degree 


of fairness and ingenuousness in argument, they 
will not now attempt to bolster up and carry 
through this bill by attaching to it provisions tem- 
porary in their character, however important. If 
the exigencies of the war require any temporary 


| and peculiar provision of money, as no doubt they 


| 


|they must take the responsibilit 





| death, all their lifetime subject to bondage. 


openly under a true flag. 


| will, let a bil providing therefor be presented by 


itself; but let not this be mingled with, and em- 
barrass the great question of, our abiding national 
policy. The true question before us is, whether 
the radical change in our system, recommended 
by the President and Secretary, should be adopted 
and carried out as a permament system, sound in 
its principles, and enduring in its character. Some 
gentlemen—yes, many gentlemen present—no 
doubt sincerely entertained this opinion, however 
strange it may appear to others. The question 
was betweena tari, amounting, in effect, to actual 
free foreign trade, and a tariff to raise the revenue, 
and, at the same time, discriminate for protection. 
This is the dividing point. It is a question which 
has long agitated the country. Now, let gentlemen 
come up to the mark, and meet it manfully. If 
the majority in this House believe that a free-trade 
tariff, formed as recommended by the Executive, 


| will best raise the revenue, and beneficially advance 
the best and permanent interest of the country, let 


them try it; and, when tried, if it works badly, 
of the conse- 
quences, and should have the frankness to ac- 


knowledge and abandon such a chimera; and 


though the country and individuals may sufler 
much in the experiment, they will at least be tem- 
porarily relieved from their present anxieties, 
apprehensions, and uncertainties; for, at preseut, 
most branches of industry are, from the fear of 
Now, 
let gentlemen do one thing or the other, and fight 
If they disguise their 

urpose; if they run one system into the other, 
os amendments or otherwise, there would be no 
trial, no test, and nothing will be settled by the 


| experiment—all will remain a vexed question, and 
no one can profit by it but politicians. I therefore 
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trust that gentlemen, on all sides, may agree to 
keep separate the grand question ofa permanent 
national policy from all temporary and transient 
ovisions for the war. 1 hope that the friends of 
the proposed bill may have the ingenuousness to 
ermit it to be discussed and decided on the prin- 
ciples on which it was brought forward, undis- 
guised and unqualified. 

~ Having premised thus much, let us now proceed 
to inquire what are the principles on which this 
measure is founded ; for the time allotted to me in 
debate—one hour—entirely forbids my attention to 
the items and details of the bill. We have not been 
favored by the Committee of Ways and Means 
with any report of the principles on which they 
framed the bill: but there can be no mistake on 
this point, the President and Secretary having giv- 
en a distinct exposition of them. There is nothing 
original in those views and definitions. If gentle- 
men will turn their attention to the report made 
two years since by the gentleman from North Car- 
olina, then and now chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, they will find all those defini- 
tions of revenue duties, revenue standard, and all the 
limitations of constitutional power which are con- 
tained in the message and treasury report of this 
year. They are all there, and now only repeated 
over, in order to give them the high sanction of 
Exeeutive authority. Some of them are copied 
verbatim et literatim. They generally have the vir- 
tue of perspicuity, because the report of the com- 
mittee had. I wish I could say as much for all 
other parts of the Secretary’s report. As these 
principles and definitions are agreeable to the report 
of the chairman heretofore made, he has, probably, 
on that account, thought it unnecessary to make 
any new report this year. 

That part of the President’s Message which 
relates to this subject, if not an extract, is but an 
echo of that committee’s report; and one brief ex- 
tract from the Message will fully present the prin- 
ciple. He says: 

“Tt becomes important to understand distinetly what is 
meant by a revenue standard, the maximum of which should 
not be exceeded in the rates of duty imposed. It is conce- 
ded, and experience proves, that duties may be laid so high 
as to diminish or prohibit altogether the importation of any 
given article, and thereby lessen or destroy the revenue, 
which, at lower rates, would be derived from its importa- 
tion. Such duties excecd the revenue rates, and are not 
Imposed to raise money for the support of Government. If 
Congress levy a duty for revenue of one per cent. on a given 
article, it will produce a given amount of money to the treas 
ury, and will incidentally and necessarily afford protection 
oradvantage to the amount of one per cent. to the home 
manufacturer of a similar or like article over the importer. 
if the duty be raised to ten per cent., it will produce a greater 
amount of money, and afford greater protection. If it be still 
raised to twenty, twenty-five, or thirty per cent., and if, as 
itis raised, the revenue derived from it is found to be in- 
creased, the protection or advantage will also be increased ; 
but if it be raised to thirty-one per cent.,and it is found that 
the revenue produced at that rate is less than at thirty per 
cent, it ceases to be a revenue duty. The precise point in 
the ascending seale of duties at which it is ascertained from 
experience that the revenue is greatest, is the maximum rate 
of duty which ean be laid for the bona fide purpose of collect- 
ing money for the support of Government. To raise the du- | 
tes higher than that point, and thereby diminish the amount | 
collected, is to levy them for protection merely, and not for 
revenue. As long, then, as Congress may gradually increase 
the rate of duty on a given article, and the revenue is in- | 
creased by such inerease of duty, they are within the rev- | 
ene standard. When they go beyond that point, and as 
they increase the duties the revenue is diminished or destroy- 
ed, the act ceases to have for its object the raising of money 
to support Government, but is for protection merely.” 

al = ® . . 

This is the same principle stated and more elab- 
orated by the Secretary, and they both hold, that 
any duty which exceeds what is thus defined as 
the revenue standard, is not only impolitic, but ac- 
tually unconstitutional. 

As the President says it is important to wnder- 
stand distinetly what is meant by the revenue stand- 
ard, which must never be exceeded, and as I prob- 
ably cannot better define his meaning than he does 
himself, I will now endeavor to present it in a prac- 
tical and simple case. We will suppose that all 
the shoes worn in this country were made in Eu- 
rope and imported here, and Congress was to 
impose on them a duty of ten cents per pair, and 
Suppose this were to produce one million dollars | 
revenue, this would clearly be a revenue duly. If, | 
are more money, Congress were to impose on || 
them a duty of fifteen cents per pair, and as many || 
were still imported, it would bring into the treas- | 
le, one million and a half of revenue This is || 
clearly within the revenue standard, because in- | 
creasing the duty increased the revenue. Let us !! 
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now suppose, some one should suggest, that 
this course held us entirely dependent on for- 
eign supply for shoes, and, if war took place, we 
should be barefooted; and besides, it was drawing 
off the money which only was taken for the shoes, 
and therefore proposed to lay a duty of twenty 
cents per pair on the imported shoes, to encourage 
their manufacture here. Suppose that duty laid, 
and thereupon our people began to make shoes, 
and carried them into our markets, without duty, 
and there meet the foreigner with his shoes, on 
which he has paid twenty cents, and undersell 
him. The foreigner then reduces his price, be- 
cause he would rather give up a part of the great 
profits he had before made than to lose the market; 
and so, between the two, our people would buy 
shoes at about a fair price. Suppose that, under 
this law, the American supplies half and the for- 
eigner half, what is the etfect on the revenue? 
Most obviously it is this: The revenue received 
is the same it was under the duty of ten cents per 
pair; for if half as many are imported at twenty 
cents as there were at ten cents, the whole amount 
received will be thesame. Butitisalso obvious 
that there is not so much revenue realized as there 
was when the duty was fifteen cents, and therefore 
the twenty cent duty was above what is now called 
the revenue standard, for it diminished the revenue, 
and therefore, as is now said, it was unconstlilu- 


tional, and it would be the immediate duty of Con- | 


gress to repeal it, and thus put a stop to the making 
shoes in America. 

This is a true and practical application of the 
principle on which the bill is formed, and will ap- 
ply, with the same force, to every American artisan 
and every American production. Nor is it at- 
tempted to be disguised by the Secretary. It fol- 
lows, then, as a clear corollary, that anything 
which ean, by the poor and sufferimg population of 
Europe, be produced or made at less price than by 
our own people, will and must supply our market, 
and drain off our money, until our people will live 
as poor, and produce as cheap, and be reduced to 
the same degree of degradation, as the masses in 
Europe. 

How can the President in truth say, that when- 
ever the rate of duty exceeds the revenue standard, 
as now defined—that is, whenever the rate of duty 
is so high that thereby there is less revenue than 
when ata lower rate—then it becomes a duty for 
protection merely? Such an expression makes the 
impression, that whenever protection begins, reve- 
nue ceases. ‘This is not so, as | have already shown; 
and our present tariff, which is a protective tariff, 
still raises a reasonable amount of revenue. How, 


| then, can it be in truth and candor said, that such 
a discrimination for protection destroys the tariff | 


as a revenue measure, and makes it a law for pro- 
tection merely. That can only be, with truth and 
candor, said of a law Jaying a duty so high as to 
amount to entire prohibition. That would indeed 
be for protection merely. 

The Secretary, in his report, frequently uses the 
term **the lowest amount of duty which will pro- 
duce the largest amount of revenue.’’ ‘Thus he 
says: ‘¢2d. ‘That no duty be imposed on any arti- 


| cle above the lowest rate which will yield the largest 


amount of revenue.’ Now, it must be perfect. 
ly obvious, on a moment’s reflection, that there 


cannot be but one point which can raise the largest 


amount of revenue. It is that rate of duty which 
is the highest that can be laid, and yet keep the 
whole supply to be imported. This is the highest 
point in the revenue standard. If that rate is ex- 
ceeded, it at once diminishes the revenue; because 
the American supplies some, the importation is 


| diminished, and so the revenue is lessened. There- 


fore, the highest rate of duty which will raise the 
largest amount of revenue, and the lowest rate of 
duty which will raise the largest amount of reve- 
nue, are precisely the same thing; for it must be that 


| point which will raise most. Therefore, the ex- 


presssion, lowest rate of duty, which is so often re- 
peated in the report, is a mere political trick and 


| catchword. 


The next feature in the proposed course of pol- 
icy on which the bill is founded, and in strict ac- 
cordance with its great object, is, that all duties are 
to be assessed by a certain per cent. on the foreign 
cost of the article, or an ad valorem duty; and all 
specific duties, which have so long neen levied in 
our own country, and in all civilized nations, are 
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to be entirely abolished. It is perfectly well known 
that every nation has found that ed ralorem duties 
open the widest door to falseheod and fraud on the 
revenue, on the home producer, and on the fur 
trader, who honestly pays his duties; and such a 
course has universally and long since been acknowl- 
edged ta be the worst possible form of duty; and 
it has been everywhere, as fur as possible, avoid d, 
either hy a home valuation or by specific duties 
It is difficult to see any object to he secured by this 
new and exclusive ad valorem duty system, unless 
it is to express a sort of setiled mali nity to home 
production. [t is certain thatad valorem duties are 
utterly at war with any possible protection; for 
when the foreten price is high, and the home pro- 
ducer needs no duty for his protection, it ia then 
only that the duty will be high; and when the for 
eign price is so low that the home producer actu 
ally needs protection, itis then that the duty falls 
to almost nothing; and when the importation 1s 
largest, both the duties and revenue are least. 

On wool the present duty, on such wool as ts 
produced by our wool rrowers, is 30 per cent., and 
a specific duty of three cents per pound; but coarse 
wool, costing abroad not over seven cents per 
pound, has on it no specifie duty by the pound, but 
only an ad valorem duty of five per cent. Now it 
is much insisted that, by fraud, much fine wool is 
introduced under this ad valorem duty of five per 
cent. Let the present law be fairly construed and 
fully exeeuted, and the complaint would cease; 
and although they make this complaint of the pres- 
ent tarif, yet no measure Is proposed to correct it 
by a specific duty on the pound; but, on the con- 
trary, it Is hy this bill proposed to actually take 
off the three per cent. a pound specific duty, while 
we now have to put all wool at an ad valorem duty 
of twenty-five per cent., and so to subject foreren 
wool, of all qualities, to be imported under fraudu- 
lent invoices at a nominal duty, and that duty 
placed entirely below the duty of manufactured 
woollen articles, and so distinetly discriminating 
against the former. Besides, sir, we have already 
tried this, 

In December, 1841, the duty on wool and woo! 
lens, under the compromise act, came down to 28 
per cent., and it stopped the hum of every woollen 
factory in New England, but one or two who were 
running out their stock. Of the clip of wool of 
June, 1842, not a pound was sold in this country 
until after the passage of the tariff of August, 1842, 
which went into operation, and began to produce 
its effect in the winter of 1842-3. It requires but 
a short memory to recall the scenes of 1842. We 
do not wish them repeated, 

Such are the principles, and such is the bill 
emanating therefrom, that the dominant party now 
propose for the country. 

In considering a measure of general policy, 
giving direction to the employments, capital, and 
enterprise of the people of the nation, and intended 
permanently to shape our destinies as a people, it 
becomes us to consider it in three aspects. First, 
to consider our existing condition, and ascertain 
whether too great sacrifices must not be made to 
effect the great change. Second, to look at the con- 
dition of other nations, and our relationship to 
them, and inquire what will probably be the con 
sequences of the change in regard to our national 
condition. Third, to consider whether the pro- 
posed policy will be best for us, even if other na- 
tions were willing to adopt the same policy, and 
even if there were no great individual sacrifices to 
be made in introducing the change. 

1. First, then, having shown that the whole plan 
is utterly inconsistent with the idea of domestic 
manufactures, and the doctrine of protection which 
has produced them, it foliows, as a matter of course, 
that most of those engaged in such pursuits must 
change their employments, and most of the capital 
invested in manufactures and arts must be lost, or 
very greatly or ruinously deteriorated. ‘The num- 
ber of that people, with their families, now amounts 
probably to 800,000. If any factories are operated, 
it must be by putting the operatives on reduced 
pay. How hollow and insincere must be those 
pretensions of friendship to the poor, which pur- 
sues a policy necessarily leading to such a result. 
Can it be supposed that this sacrifice of capital can 
be endured, and these people compelled to change 
their employments, trades, and professions, the 


home market destroyed, and the whole framework 
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of society be remodelled, 
sion follow? Can all this be as quietly and easily 
the Secretary can flourish his pen, in 
writing his Utopian speculations and political tran- 
scendenutalisin, in his closet? The present law is 


ating 


etlecte d un 


diserimi 


dl it produ es both etfeet 


a toril for revenue, for protection, 
;and under it a general 
I have not time to descend to 


iy, in the distich of the old 


P! mperiwy prevails 
eee , but wills 


ar hi ballad- » 


Merry goes the mill clack, the shuttle and the plough, 

Aod the honest man may tirive by the sweatot his brow.’ 

Let us now inquire what are the pretended 
rrounds of « omplaint of the ext tine tariff, calling 


for this 


were rea 


change; and here | would remark, if they 
|= 


ly true, as they are not, they would only 


call for an amendment, instead of total destruction, 
as Is how propo ed. But what are the matters of 
complaint? Burns says, with as much truth as 

For humon bodies are such fools, 

Por all their college | schovls, 

That when no real ile perplex them, 

‘They make enough themselves to vex them.” 

Such is the nature of the dls which the enemies 

of the tariff of 1842 find with that measure. They 
are all the ereations of their own S| eculations: 
yet to them attention shall now be eiven. 
* Itis by them insisted that all duties add just that 


amount to the price, not only 
cle, but also the 


when pre due cil 
i 


of the imported arti 
to the same kind of 
This I deny. Itis a 
All the argu- 
attempted to be supported Is 
ht to be so, and the 
phils ophy of the matter re juuired itso to be, and 
there the matter ended, = Is th 
ter of thisimportance, involving 
being, to follow a 


same amount 
arlu le 


h ere, 


mere tmption, Ww thout proof. 
ment by which it is 
theory. Crentlemen say it oug 


Shation, ina mat- 
its permanent well- 
mere theory, not only unsup- 
ported by fact, but utte rly agamst all the facts im 
the ease? If the home production and supply is 
sufficient for the home demand of any article, the 
duty on that article, when imported, inno way en- 
hances the price of the article. This is equally 
true, whether that full home supply is natural and 
ordinary, or is the result of a course of protective 
volicy We have a duty of twe nty-five cents per 
Pishel on imported wheat. Will any man pre- 
tend to say that adds twenty-five cents to each 
bushel of wheat produced and sold in this coun- 
try? It does not add to it a single cent. 
when we 
supply of 


I erant, 
are dependent on hmpoertation for the 
any article, the duty adds to the price, 
but not always the whole amount of the duty; that 
depends again on the law of demand and supply; 
but, whenever there is here produced a full sup- 
ply, the duty adds nothing to the price. Very 
heavy duties are, by the minimum principle, im- 
posed on coarse cottons, but they are not now im- 
ported, there being a full home supply, and they 
are frequently sold at Jess than the duty would be 
if imported. ‘Che same may be said of nails, elass, 
and many other articles on which is a protective 


specific duty, which, when first imposed, was per- } 


haps equal to 25 per cent., but which has produced 
home competition and home supply, until the 
whole price of the article is reduced below the spe- 
cific duty, and the importation of it has ceased, 
and no man pays duty on it in any form. 
case, It is now said, the duty is over 100 per cent, 
but no one pays it, or is injured, and the lower the 
article goes the hicher the rate of duty will be. 


But some gentlemen say, that though it may not | 


be true that the duty adds so much to the price of 
the home produced article, (though the Secretary’s 
report assumes that ground and is all founded on 
that principle,) yet it ts true, that if an article still 
continues to be imported in any part, and the coun- 
try is not wholly and exclusively supplied by home 
woduction, then the duty is added to the price of 
woth. ‘This, I insist, is unfounded. I will call 
attention to some articles which have on them hich 
protective duties, and of which this country pro- 
duces a full supply and a surplus, and yet of which 
there is some annual importation. : 
on potatoes of ten cents per bushel, still we have 
annually some importation. Last year there were 
imported 211,327 bushels, and a duty paid of ten 
cents. Now, every gentleman knows that added 
nothing to the price of the home produced potatoes, 
American cheese is here produced for a full supply 
for our wants, and sells at from five to eight cents 


In such | 


and no shock or convul- per pound, 


We havea duty | 


‘community more than on another. 
' true that no course of policy can be pursued in which 
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We have, on imported cheese, a duty 
of nine cents per pound. Some rich epicures pre- 
fer foreign cheese, and Jast year there was import- 
ed 65,109 pounds, and the duty of nine cents per 
pound was paid. Did that add nine cents or even 
one cent per pound to our home-produced cheese ? 
Clearly not. ‘The same is true of hams, of which 
30.468 pounds were imported last year, and a duty 
of three cents a pound paid; and the same of 27,866 
pounds of beef. Did this add three cents to each 
pound of hams and beef produced and sold in this 
country? Even of cotton wool, on which isa duty 
of three cents per pound, there was last year im- 
ported 13,208,534 pounds, and though this latter 
may have been reéxported, yet of the other articles, 
the whole or very nearly the whole, were consumed 
in this country. Thus itis, by thousands of facts, 
the basis which the Seer tary has assumed for his 
theory is shown to be untrue, visionary, and delu- 
sive; and yet the whole present theory and pro- 
pose d bill is founded on this idea. 

tut the Secretary himself, in his report, in effect 
concedes that the duties on an imported article 
does not add that amount to the home produced 
articles of the same kind, even while its importa- 
He says, in his report, (page 3, 
and also page 6:) * The duties for the quarter end- 
‘ing September 30, 1844, yielded 92,011,885 more 
‘of revenue than the quarter ending 30th Septem- 
‘her, 1845, shewing a considerable decline of ihe rev- 
‘enue crowing out of a diminished importation of the 
highly protected articles, and the progressive substi- 
‘tution of the domestic rivals.”? Susstrrution! The 
Secretary seems to think that anything made in 
this country is a mere substitute, and instead of 
bei r made he re, it oueht to be bought in england: 
but | wish to knew, how came the American article 
to be substituted in our market, and thereby in part 
to diminish the importation, unless it was because 
it was sold cheaper? How could it in any other 
way be substituted, and how could this selling it 
cheaper, and so substituting it for the imported 
article, take place, if the doctrine is true that the 
whole duty is added to the price of both the im 


tion continues. 
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' successful business was commerce, and most of {he 


porte d and home produce d article ? This single and 


repeated sentence in the Secretary’s report, is 
utterly at war with, and wholly destroys, the whole 
assumed principle on which his theory and this 
bill are founded. 

The very common and popular objection to the 
protective tariff is, that it creates a monopoly. Now, 


what isa monopoly? It is the selling or securing 


by law to a certain individual or company an ex- ! 
clusive right to trade in a certain thing, and forbid- | 
ding all other persons to enter into that business. | 


Such was the character of the odious monopolies 
in England in the days of the Stuarts, 


has the business of manufacturing any such char- | 
acter? Yet, day after day in this House, and week | 


after week in most of the Administration papers in | 


the country, a malignant prejudice is engendered 


avainst manufacturers and the law which encour- | 


ages them, by the false application of the odious | 


word monopoly. Monopoly! What, in manufac- 
tures? Is anybody forbidden to engage in it, by 
taking stock in those already in operation, or by 
erecting others in any part of the country? Is there 


great estates now in our cities were accumulated 
in that way. But that authorized no man to say 
that the system of laws then existing was made 
only for the merchant. Adopt the present |] 
and importing merchants will again rise over the 
head of the rest of society in wealth; and he, and 
he only, with the foreigner, will be aided. By; 
sir, I do not believe in these creat pretended profits 
of the manufacturers. If this be so, it is a busi- 
ness open to all, and competition will soon, if jt 
has not already, reduce all profits to their proper 
level. This is, however, after all, a very extraoy- 
dinary objection. The Secretary insists that the 
manufacturer is following a business which is very 
profitable, and that is urged as a reason for this 
Government to take such a course of policy as wil] 
destroy this profitable business in this country, 
that all may be compelled to pursue some business 
that is unprofitable. Is it to be understood that 
this business is so profitable that no American 
must pursue it, but it must be done by English- 
men in England, and thay must have all the profits? 
Is the envy and malignity of the community to be 
excited against all their own fellow-citizens whose 
industry is successful, and such a course of policy 
to be taken as will cive that success exclusively to 
the foreigner? Willing to give our market exelu- 
sively to the foreigner, and submit to pay him any 
price his eupidity may demand, but unwilling that 
our fellow-citizens should have any share in the 
same! This may be esteemed a patriotic feeling and 
policy by others, but I cannot so understand it, 
While the existing tariff is a protective tarifl, yet 
it yields the proper amount of revenue. It cer- 
tainly, then, does not require to be superseded | y 
any new law in order to procure the necessary 
ordinary revenue, and all pretence of that kind is 
but prete nee. The Secretary, however, estimates 
and reports, that, by a reduction of duties we are 
to have an increase of revenue, and seems to think 
this bill, if adopted, will furnish the treasury as 
much money as the tariff of 1842, or more. He, 
however, gives us no data on which his opinion is 
founded. There isin bis report, and his recent 
report to the Senate, a great amount of eyphering, 
and an imposing display of figures and tabular ex- 
hibitions, but they are mostly founded on supposi- 
lion. It strongly reminds us of the story of a cer- 
tain stage-driver who was busily engaged in chalk- 
ing figures on the hearth, and when asked what he 
was doing, replied, that he was eyphering out how 
many. passengers he was to have by the next stage, 
I wish now to present certain facts, taken from 
the returns of the past year in the Treasury De- 


| partment, as to our importations, and the duties 


Now, || 


arising therefrom, which seem to me very conclu- 
sively to show, that the proposed bill cannot fur- 
nish the ordinary revenue to the treasury. The 
present tariff produced, by duties on importations, 


/a gross revenue of thirty millions last year, being 


about twenty-seven millions when the expenses ot 
collection, &c., were all paid. Now, it must he 


borne in mind, that all that amount is needed, and 


anything in the nature of the business which shall | 


confine it to any one section of the country? Cer- 
tainly not. The protective system was forced upon 
New England against its own choice; and now, 
having invested its capital and conformed its em- 
ployments thereto, is it common justice now to 
reproach her, and foster prejudices against her? 


A laree part of our farmers in the northern and | 


western States have been induced to turn attention | 


to the growing of sheep, and are dependent fora 
market on the woollen manufacturer. Is that in- 
terest to be now all frustrated? Such is the inevi- 
table tendency of thisbill. 


Again, it is objected that those engaged in man- | 


ufacturing make much greater profits than men in 


other employments, and that the present tariff is || 


a tax on one part of the community for the benefit 
of another part. 


would require a disquisition on the whole policy, 
which my limited hour will not permit. 1, how- 
ever, deny that there is any tax on one part of the 
It is, indeed, 


some men will not succeed better than others. 


Before the establishment of factories here the most || 


Now, a full answer to all this | 


the Secretary in no place denies that. ‘There are 
six articles in our tariff from whieh more than two- 
thirds of the whole revenue is derived. (This is 
so in the English tariff, where the great body of 
their revenue is derived from eightarticles.) ‘Those 
six articles are woollens, cottons, sugars, (including 
molasses,) silks, spirits, and iron, with its manu- 
factures. Of these six articles there was imported, 
last year, in all, the aggregate of $51,860,492, and 


| there was derived from them $20,685,035, of the 


whole gross revenue, being over two-thirds of the 
whole. : 

Should the present bill pass, and thereby a great 
part of the business of the country should be de- 


ranged and remodelled, it would probably not im- 


prove the condition of the people so as to enable 
them to buy and use more than before. But even 
if no convulsion or depression should follow, and 
our people should import, and use the same amount 
as last year, then, at the rate of duty provided in 
this bill, there would be a falling off in the rev- 
enue, receivable on these six articles, the sum ot 
5,662,439 dollars in every year. In order, then, 
to bring up this deficiency, there must be a greatly 


| increased importation of these articles. At the 
' rates of duty 


provided in this bill, in order to pro- 
duce the required ordinary amount of revenue, that 
is, the amount realized Jast year, of woollens, of 
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which there was imported last year 10,678,387 
dollars worth, there must next year be an impor- 
tation of 12.613,073 dollars worth. Of manufac- 
tures of cotton, of which there was last year im- 
ported 13,863,292 dollars, there must next year be 
imported 20,456,308 dollars. Of foreign distilled 
spirits, of which there was last year imported 
1,191,120 dollars, there must next year be imported 
9,180,577 dollars. Of the whole six articles, of 
which there was last year an importation of an 
aggrezate of 51,860,492 dollars, there must be next 
year 69,604,122 dollars; being an increase of the 
importation, of these six articles only, of 17,743,632 
dollars. From a view of these facts, we naturally 
inquire, how can it reasonably be expected that 
our people will actually and annually hereafter 
import, buy, pay for, and consume, year by year, 
the enormous sum of over seventeen millions and 
a half of dollars, of these six articles, more than 
they now do; and a corresponding increase of all 
other importations in the same ratio? Yet this 
seems to be the expectation of the Secretary. The 
next question which naturally arises is, if this 
enormous additional amount is to be annually im- 
ported, how is it to be paid for? Sir, if it is ever 
paid for, it must be in specie. England will take 
ef us none of our products, but to supply what 
she cannot furnish and cannot buy cheaper of 
others. That she does now, and no more. Our 
specie thus drained off, and our banks thereby 
shut, our whole currency becomes deranged and 
baseless, and all the necessary and well-known 
distresses follow. Such has heretofore been the 
consequence, as I shall hereafter have occasion to 
show, and such it probably must be again. 

But it is said that the repeal of the English corn 
laws will increase our exportation, and so we may 
pay for the increased quantity of English goods. 
That, sir, [think an entire delusion. I have not 
time now fully to expose it. Lean merely say 
here, that this will little help that part of the coun- 
try who buy and do not sell flour and provisions. 
That when our home market is destroyed by the 
ruin of our manufactures, the wheat and provision 
crower will seek the foreign market, and there 
meet in England the wheat and provisions of the 
continent selling at prices ruinous to him, because 
raised by the labor of men and women working 
together in the fields at sixpence per day, and find- 
ing their own provisions of black bread and water. 
Has not this been fully tried already? Is not our 
flour now selling in England, though the duty is 
off, and though it is there a year of scarcity, at 
prices destructive to our exporters, and which is 
now being felt by our farmers and millers in the 
present reduction? Can our farmers, in furnish- 
ing beef to the markets of the world, compete with 
the beef from the grass plains of Mexico and the 
Argentine Republic, and the Pampas of South 
America, where cattle are fed and fattened in herds 
of thousands, without cost, and now slaughtered 
only for their hides and tallow? , 

It is next to be remembered, that if the seven- 
teen millions and a half of these articles are an- 
nually imported over and above all we now import, 
they must be consumed by the people, and of 
course displace and throw out of use just so much 
of any of these articles as are here produced. Now 
they are all here produced except silk, of which 
the required increase of importation would be less 
than halfa million, to wit: $484,781. Deduct that 
from $17,743,632, and it will still leave the sum of 
over seventeen millions of the five remaining arti- 
cles which must be imported, in addition to the 
last year, in order to raise the ordinary amount of 
revenue; and that importation must, of course, 
throw out of use and displace from our market 
over seventeen millions of dollars of the American 
manufactures of those articles. Is it not then quite 
obvious, that this must not only deeply embarrass 
and utterly destroy a large part, or all, of those who 
now produce these articles here, but also visit back 
on our agriculture a depreciation of the price of all 
its products, by a destruction of the home market, 
and a conversion of customers and consumers into 
producers and farmers? 

It may possibly be inquired, why do we not 
propose amendments to this bill, in order to reach 
and save particular and important branches and 
interests? Why do we not attend to the details of 
the bill? [I answer, if any have attended to what 


I have already said, they will perceive, that from | 
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the applications of the principles and definitions 
stated by the Executive, and on which this bill is 
founded, it is an unavoidable consequence that if, 
by an amendment to this bill, or in any other way, 
anv home article should succeed in our maket, and 
thereby the like foreign article should be in any 
part or degree excluded, which would make the 
revenue derived from that article less, it would be 
unconstitutional, above the revenue slandard, and 
immediately, on that operation being ascertained, 
Congress must immediately correct it, and give the 
preference to the importe darucle. Such beine the 
avowed principle, it 1s useless to try to save any 
particular branch, because we are here told that, if 
it now succeeds, it must be destroyed as soon as 
that success is known. Protection by a tariff is 
doomed to death by the President’s message, by 
the Secretary, and the supporters of this bill. Ie] 
am distinetly told | am to be destroyed with arsenic, 
I have no choice in the size of the dose. 

It is indeed true that this is the first time in 
the history of our Government that these doc- 
trines have received the Executive’s sanction; and 
we are in effect told, that all the views of all the 
Executives heretofore, in relation both to the best 
interests of the country, and even as to the true 
extent and right construction and limitations of the 
Constitution, (which Constitution many of them 
assisted to make,) were by them entirely misun- 
derstood on this subject; and that all the various 
tariffs heretofore passed, have always been, and 
now are, really usurpations and unconstitutional. 
| have no me to diseuss that point, but there 
seems to be a decree of confide nt assurance and 
reckless temerity in the puttings forth of this new 
oracle of finanee, which at first rather confounds 
men of mere ordinary pretensions. It should, 
however, be recollected that the Secretary has tried 
on this community a certain experiment, in put- 
ting forth a certain famous letter on the subject of 
the annexation of Texas, and therein, among other 
arguments, the East and North part of the coun- 
try were urged to go for the measure, because it 
would greatly enlarge the market for their manu- 
factures. This, though urged by those well known 
to be hostile to the whole system of home manu- 
factures, and who were constantly threatening to 
destroy the system, aud who by the accession of 
Texas would add to their power so to do; and 
while the South was openly and professedly desi- 
rous of the annexation of ‘Texas to give to the 
institution of slavery alarger field, and to secure 
to it permanency and perpetuity, the free States 
were urged to favorit as a measure tending to 
diminish and obliterate it. These views, however 
inconsistent, yet took with those who belonged to 
the dominant party in the northern and free States, 
and by their votes ‘Texas was annexed, and her 
tepresentatives and Senators have taken their 
seats, and they are by this same man now called on 
to assist, by their votes, to put down all that policy 
by which the manufactures are encouraged; and 
probably their votes will determine the question. 
Now, sir, after the successful performance of such 
an experimenton the gullibility of the party, he is 
well encouraged to put forth almost any proposi- 
tion which his sophistry can concoct. 

Il. Mr. Chairman, | come now, secondly, toa 
brief view of the proposed change of policy, as it 
would affect us as au independent nation among the 
nations of the earth. By an independent nation, I 
mean one competent to sustain itself without the 
aid of others, or their supply, in peace and in war, 
and which can proceed in the progress of improve- 
ment without being aifected by foreign legislation. 
Now, sir, the prineiple on which I insist is this: 
that whenever a nation, and especially an agricul- 
tural nation, neglects to make provision by law for 
encouragement of internal manufactures, and espe- 
cially for such as are really necessary comfortably 
to sustain human life, and leaves this matter to reg- 
ulate itself, and holds the doctrine of always going 
to buy in the cheapest market, it is always subject 
to the regulations of other nations, and is the dupe 
of their cupidity, and under such a course never 
has and never will prosper, but will in fact be but 
a colonial dependency. 

This principle is sustained by the history of 
other nations, and the experience of our own. 
| Look at Portugal, once the proud possessor of 
extensive fleets and valuable eastern and western 
colonies, and in high prosperity. She formed 
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with England the Methuen treaty, by which she 
was to take her clothing, &e. of England, who 
made them cheapest, and England was to take her 
wines; and what has been the result? From the 
pride of glory, Portugal has regularly descended 
in the scale of nations, and has now, for a long 
time, been practically a colonial dependence of 
England. Spain followed the same policy; she, 
too, took all her clothing and manufactures of 
England, who made them cheapest, and contented 
herself with raising merino wool, for that kind of 
sheep have been in Spain from the time of the 
Romans. This wool they supplied to Flanders 
and to En rland, and took the ir cloth of them, as 
some gentlemen propose we should do; and w hat 
has been the effeet? Spain, as fine a country as 
the sunlight Visits on this earth, once prosperous 
in the deve lopmne ntof its own resoure¢ s,and stand- 
ing long among the first class of European nations, 
high above that England whom Spain condesecend- 
ed to employ to work for her, bee ause she could do 
it cheapest, has now become poor, deeraded, and 
almost in a state of anarchy, subject to the will 
and dictation of that England whom she onee de- 
spised, This Is the fruit of the doctrine toalways 
buy where you can buy cheapest. France, Ger- 
many, and Russia have all tried this same free- 
trade poliey, until, by sad experience, convinced 
of its impolicy, they have adopted the policy of 
protecting, by discriminating duties, their own 
manufactures; and they are now prosperous and 
independent. England has long pursued this 
course of s¢ If-prote euon, and her artisans are in 
advance of the world. Her manufactures furnish 
the material for her commerce, and the basis of 
her wealth. France, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
and Russia, having all adopted this poltey in se if 
defence, and being prosperous, England began to 
be eurtailed of her markets. She has sent com- 
missioners to those continental Powers, and push- 
ed on them the doctrines of free trade, which she 
never followed. They have been deaf to her soli- 
citations, and told her they could never again fol- 
low those doctrines which drained from them all 
their money, until they had pushed their manufac- 
tures to the same degree of perfection as England, 
and so become fully able to compete with her. 
Finding herself rapidly being limited in her mar- 
kets, Kneland has finally, in order to enable her 
manufacturers fully to avail themselves of their 
advanced skill and extensive capital, and to give 
them again the advantage of all others, so far re- 
duced her duties on grain and provisions as to 
enable her manufacturers to feed themselves and 
families at the che apest possible rate. This was 
done by Sir Robert Peel entirely for the benefit of 
the English manufacturer, and, through their suec- 
cess, to advance the commerce and national pros- 
perity. Now, what is the policy recommended 
by our Executive? Why, that such a course 
should here be taken as will letin foreign articles, 
entirely and utterly to destroy our manufactures, 
contrary to the doctrine even of Adam Smith, that 
it is ever bad policy for any nation to diminish its 
artisans. 

Let us now briefly recal to memory a short 
chapter from the history of our own experience 


on this point. While we were colonies of England, 
we were not permitted to have our attention di- 
verted from our agriculture and fisheries, not beimg 
permitted by England to manufacture even a hob 
nail, We were then told, as we now are, very 
patronizingly, that we must feed them and they 
clothe us; that it was entirely best for us to buy 
all manufactures of them, because they made them 
cheapest. Our trade was confined to England for 
our supplies, and what was the effect? The same 
it ever is on all colonies—we were kept in a state 
of entire dependence, the hewers of wood and 
bearers of burdens to England. When our fathers 
concluded to strike for independence, they found 
themselves unable to furnish themselves even with 
ordinary clothing; and the struggle of the Revolu- 
tion received more of its aggravated sufferings from 
the privations which this state of dependence on 
England, and want of the power of self-supply, 
created. The retreat of the army under Washing- 


\ton, theough New Jersey, in 1776, the darkest 


period of the strugele, was marked with the blood 
of the soldiers’ feet on the frozen ground, for want 
of shoes. Why was this? It was entirely be- 


cause they had relied on foreign supply of shoes, 
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because they were cheapest; and therefore, when 
trouble came, they were incapable of self-supply. 
When the long struggle of the Revolution closed, 
each State had the formation of its own tariff; 
some desired a protective tariff, while others, 
desirous of securing the advantage of the for- 
eign trade to their own ports, declined to lay 
any duties whatever. Our Ministers abroad en- 
deavored to form commercial treaties; but, as the 
Congress had not then power to enforee them, 
none could be formed. ‘This was a state of actual 
free trade, from the pence of 1783 to the formation 
of the Constitution in 1788; and what was the 
effect? We bhoueht entirely of those who sold 
ele apest, and that course of trade drained all the 
money from Debts could not be 
paid, or judgments enforced: and even in the old 
State of Massachusetts, so ereat was the distress, 
that the people rose in open revolt, (ealled the 
Shay’s rebelliog,) and forcibly stopped the sittings 
of the courts, to prevent judements being rendered 
for debts. The country seemed fast tendine to 
anarchy, and even General Washington expressed 
the deepest fear that all the revolutionary war, and 
its success, would be lost in the result. "This was 
but the effect of free trade, and of buying where 
we could buy cheap st. 

From this we escaped by the adoption of the 
present Constitution, wherein the power of the 
several States to levy and collect duties passed to 
the General Government, which immediately eX- 
ercised that power by laying duties discriminating 
for the encouragement and protection of home 
manufactures It is 
for many years, all Europe was involved in war, 
and we became, as a neutral nation, the earriers 
for the world, and a full and high demand existed 
for all our productions, so that manufactures were 
little advanced before we were involved in another 
war. We had still pursued the policy of buying 
instead of making our articles 


the country. 


true that, soon after this, and 


of manufacture, and 


that war found us still in a comparative state of 


dependence on England. The sufferings and dis- 


tresses of that war were not so much its battles, 


as it was the exposure and disease from want of 


proper supplies. -t have witnessed in that war, 
and many present witnessed it much more, much 
of sutfering, from lone, cold, shivering nights pass- 
ed in want ofa blanket; and our Government was 
unable even to procure blankets to perform their 
treaties with the Indian tribes. This was the re- 
sult of practical free trade. At the commencement 
of that war Congress, at a sinele blow, doubled all 
our duties to increase the revenue, but they never 
acquired the sagacity to discover what is now the 
doctrine, thatis, that they should have lowered the 
duties to increase the revenue. We struggled 
through that war; and, not considering the changed 
condition of Europe, which had settled back into 
the pursuits of peace and self-supply, our people 
immediately launched forth again into the practice 
of free trade, and bought where they could buy 
cheapest; and what was the effect? ‘The country 
was inundated with imported goods; the money 
was all again drained off, and universal distress 
followed. j 
course filed, as the specie was gone, which alone 
can sustam them. From this we were never fully 
relieved until it was done by the protective tariffs 
of 1824 and 1828, which fostered a home manufac- 
ture and a home market. In 1832 the friends of 
free trade procured the passage of the Compromise 
act, under which the protective duties were gradu- 
ally taken off and reduced until 1842, when the 
whole came down to 20 percent. This was again 
free trade; and what was its effect? It was pre- 
cisely the same it had always been before. We 
bought where we could buy cheapest, and as the 
duties diminished, importations of foreign goods 
inereased, until the country was again flooded with 
them, the specie was again drained off, the reve- 
nue fell below thirteen millions, and eeneral bank- 
ruptey, individual and national, ensued. From 
this we were relieved by the present tariff law, 
under which we are prospering. Now, it would 
seem as if we had been sufficiently taught, by our 
own experience, that our prosperity, that our na- 
tional independence, cannot be sustained in the 
practice of free trade. 

What is a state of colonial dependence, and what 
are the advantages to England, or any other Gov- 
ernment, in the possession of colonies? The ben- 


They tried making banks, but that of 
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efit to England, derived from her colonies, is, that || yes—our whole 


she confines their trade to herself, and supplies 
them, at her own price, with all manufactared arti- 


cles, by her own vessels, and sends off to them her | 


surplus goods and population. To obtain these 


advantages, she is at the expense of defending the | 


colonies against other nations, and sustaining their 
rovernment, Now, suppose we adopt the prinei- 
ples of free trade now put forth, and take all our 
manufactures from England, and, because they 
sell cheapest, we give to them our entire market; 
then they will evidently have from us all the ad- 
vantages they have from any of their colonies; and 
yet, if we only levy on those goods a duty enough 
to pay the ordinary expenses of our Government, 
and as there are to be no domestic manufactures to 
compete with them, our people, the consumers, 
will have that duty to pay, and we shall pay the 
expenses of our own Government, and thus relieve 
england from all burden in that way; so that we 
shall be, practically, her colonies, entirely at our 
own expense—self-reduced again to colonial de- 


pendence for the necessaries of life, and incapable | 
of sustaining ourselves in any time of trouble. | 


This accounts for the delight with which the Sec- 


retary’s report was received and republished by the | 


British Parliament. Now, who are the American 


party and who the British party in this country? | 


Are all the exertions and sufferings of our fathers 


in the Revolution, to redeem us from this state of || 
colonial dependence, to be, in effect, set aside and | 
disrecarded, and our much-boasted independence 


he bartered away for cheap clothing and necessaries, 
which we are fully able ourselves to supply ? 

lll. [ come now to consider the proposed bill, 
adopting a national policy, as res integra, as if we 
were now, for the first time, to enact a law on the 
subjeet; as if we had nothing now vested in man- 
ufactures, and no sacrifices to endure by a change; 
and as if we were secure from the oppressive oper- 


ation on us of the regulations of trade by other | 
The Secretary, in his report, says: * It 


nations. 
is generally conceded, that reciprocal free trade 


amone nations would best advance the interest of | 


all.”? Again, he says: ‘Let us, with revenue 
duties only, open our ports to all the world, and 
nation after nation will soon follow our example.”’ 


It is difficult to see what inducement they could || 
have to follow our example, when we shall have 
given them our free trade without requiring any | 
But it is to the senti- | 


from them. 
ment first quoted above [ wish to call attention, and 
to express my views—I say my views, because I 
am authorized to speak on this point only for 
myself, 


concession 


When two bodies of water lie near each other, | 


and communication is formed between them, all 
the water will find the lowest level. If the cattle in 


two contiguous pastures are suflered to run come | 


mon into both, the feed will be reduced to the con- 
dition of the poorest one, and all the cattle will be 
kept on the feed of the lowest in flesh. If adjacent 
countries pursue their trade unrestricted with each 
other, all things must sell at the lowest price of 
that article in either of those countries. If we de- 
pend on a foreign market for supplies, we must 
sell our produce to them in their market at as low 
arate as itcan be supplied by anybody. 
with these simple truths, another must be remem- 


bered, and that is, that, for all the purposes of | 


trade and commerce, and the interchange of com- 
modities, so great has been the improvements in 
navigation, and so rapidly are they advancing, 


that we are now brought into continuity with, and 


are contiguous to, Europe. 


Let it be remembered that we are now trying, 


in view of the world, the great experiment whether 
mankind can succeed with a popular system of 
government. Now must be solved the great prob- 


lem in civil society, whether man is competent to | 


self-government, and it rests with us to settle for 
' ourselves, for posterity, and for the world—to set- 
tle, and that probably forever, this great question. 
To effect this, we have assumed an exalted posi- 


tion for our whole people among the nations of the 
It is not enough that our people be only as | 


earth. 
well-conditioned as those of other nations. In 
order to occupy their places as freemen, and dis- 
' charge the duties as enlightened citizens of a free 
republie, and bring forward their children to take 
their positions on the platform of equality with the 
“ favored sons and daughters of the land, our people, 
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) eople—must, as compared with 
those of other nations, occupy an elevated positioy 
| physical, intellectual, moral, and social. They 
are, and they must be, better clothed, better fed 
better housed, and better educated, and adorned eo 
becomes the taste and condition of a free people 
_ Now, whatever branch of oar production or indys- 
try is brought into contact and competition with 
the same in Europe, it must sink at once to thei 
level. If our manufactures and workshops are in 

England, and we buy there, because cheapest, 

there, too, must our productions be sold as low as 

the like can be furnished by others. To do this, 

our producers must work as cheap, and iive as 
poor, and, of course, descend to as low a level jn 
the social condition, as the producers of the sany 
do in Europe. Now, what is the condition of 
those who cultivate the Jand, and now furnish 
wheat to England so much cheaper than ourselves > 
It is true, indeed, as stated by Lord Ashburton, 
they work for sixpence a day. On the Conti- 
nent, from Spain to Russia, the wages of the peas- 
antry will not average over one franc a day, and 
everywhere the women and children mingle in th: 
labors of the field; and such extensively is the con- 
dition even of England. 

The food of those people is of the most simple 
and coarse kind, their clothing and dwellings but 
the most rude covering and shelter, and their in- 
cessant toil forbids all possibility of intellectual 
culture. Such may answer as subjects for a mon- 
archy, but such must not be the condition of the 
citizens of this Republic. Whenever it becomes 
so, our political experiment will have failed. No, 
sir; no. Wecannot make common lot with the na- 
tions of the world. We are, and must be, a pecu- 
hiar people; and such must be the nature of ow 
policy. Having almost entered on the enjoyment 
of the promised land, let us not, in the indiscreet 
desire to procure cheap goods, indulge a longing for 
the vegetables and fleshpots of Egypt, and return 
therefor again to a state of vassalage and servitude, 
but hold on our way, to fulfil the performance oi 
our nation’s calling, in actual independence and 
|| prosperity. 
|| It may be true that the growers of cotton, which 
cannot be produced in Europe, and the condition 
of whose labor—slaves—cannot be degraded in 
social position, have nothing to fear in this experi 
ment of foreign competition; and this may account 
for their general willingness that this free-trade 
policy should be pursued; but even they should 
remember that their destiny is embarked in the 
same political experiment with ours, and must 
share in the general result. 

The sands of my hour glass are nearly run out, 
‘/and I must close. I choose not to leave the im- 
|| pression that my hopes of my country’s final des- 
tiny depend on this bill, though J doubt not, if this 
policy were adopted and persisted in, it would de- 
| stroy our prosperity; but, sir, there is an elasticity 

and recuperative energy in the intelligence, enter- 
prise, and resources of this people, by which they 
will redeem themselves. If this isadopted, this peo- 
ple will, under it, suffer deeply ; but when sufler- 
ing, they will seek relief, as they have heretofore 
done, by again abandoning the policy. And though 
this people may be again deeply conyulsed, and 
though that convulsion may not be a death strug- 
gle, yet, in the paroxysms of their agony, they 
will crush the party and authors of their sufler 
| ings. 





THE TARIFF. 


SPEECH OF MR. W. HUNT, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 24, 1846. 

| The bill reported by the Committee of Ways 
and Means, proposing to reduce the duties on 
imports, being under consideration in Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union— 
Mr. HUNT addressed the committee as fol- 
|| lows: 
Mr. Cuareman: The practical operation of the 


| tariff of 1842 furnishes the most satisfactory argu- 
| ment in favor of its continuance. Its actual eflect 


') ypon the varied interests of the country presents 
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the most triumphant answer to the arguments and 
eeneral denunciations which are employed against 
it. The tree is to be judged by its fruit. Ona 
practical question of this nature, affecting the every 
day concerns of individuals and of masses, sweep- 
ing assertions, ingenious theories, and hypotheti- 
eal speculations, must be tested by the results of 
€ xperience. Measured by this, the only safe 
standard, it will be found that most of the objec- 
tions urged against the protective policy are more 
specious than solid, more plausible than real, and 
wholly inconsistent with known facts, which, if 
not undisputed, are indisputable. Nothing can be 
more conclusive or satisfactory to unprejudiced 
minds, than a contrast of the state of the country 
previous to the act of 1842 with the subsequent 
condition of affairs. For some years, the rates of 
duty on imports had fallen from year to year, till 
we reached the free-trade revenue standard of 
iwenty per cent. ‘The revenues of the Govern- 
ment and the interest of the country kept an even 
downward pace with this reduction of our tariff of 
imposts. ‘Trade and industry were reduced to the 
jowest ebb of depression. Embarrassment and 
bankruptey pervaded the land. Our manufacturing 
uiterests were brought to a stand, and compelled 
to suspend operations, or to persevere in desperate 
efforts involving a certain sacrifice. Artisans and 
mechanics, in nearly all occupations, found them- 
selves, if not deprived of all employment, reduced 
to the alternative of daily toil in the production of 
articles which the consumer was unable to pur- 
chase and pay for at remunerating prices. Roles, 
in many branches, was without employment, and 


thousands who rely on constant wages for their | 


daily bread, were reduced to the extremity of suf- 
fering and apprehension. The agricultural inter- 
esis were paralyzed. ‘The farmer was forced to 
sell many of his productions for nominal prices, 
and many of the staple bulky products of the soil 
were left on his hands without a market. At no 
time since the embargo and the war has commerce 
been so entirely embarrassed and crippled. The 
vast importations of foreign fabrics ‘i drained the 


specie from the country, and involved us in an | 


enormous foreign debt. Our currency was de- 
ranged, and to a large extent exhausted; as the 
means of payment disappeared, credit in all its 
forms was prostrated, and confidence between men, 


in the concerns of business, was virtually destroy- | 


ed. <A feeling of gloom and discouragement, like 
adark cloud, overspread the country; and after a 
vain struggle against present difficulties and im- 
pending dangers, thousands of the most meritori- 
ous, enterprising, and useful of our citizens, yield- 


ed to despair. Such, sir, was the true condition of , 


the country. And what, during that memorable 
period, was the posture of the Treasury? Your 
revenues had declined from thirty millions to less 
than fifteen millions—the receipts were wholly in- 
adequate to the ordinary expenditures—and the 
Government, no less than the people, was in a state 
of bankruptey. ‘Treasury notes were employed 
for some years as a temporary facility, till a resort 
to direct and permanent loans was found neces- 
sary. 

A national stock was created and offered in mar- 
ket, but such was the exhaustion of our resources, 
the money could not be obtained in our own mar- 
kets; and so complete was the prostration of Ameri: 
can creditin Europe, ouragents abroad were equally 
unsuccessful, Our Government was exhibited to 
the world in the mortifying attitude of a needy sup- 
pliant, alike destitute of means at home and of 
credit abroad. 

lt was this crisis of embarrassment and disaster 
Which gave birth to the tariff of 1842. ‘The neces- 
sities of an impoverished people, and an empty 
treasury, demanded a return to increased duties, 
with proper discriminations for revenue and pro- 
tection. ‘That measure was wisely and skilfully 
framed to yield an adequate revenue to the Gov- 
ernment, and to sustain the industry of the country. 
How conspicuously has it fulfilled its object and 
accomplished these great purposes ! 

The memory of every gentleman (said Mr. H.) 
must carry him back to the condition of things 
which he had attempted to describe, and bear wit- 
ness to the truth of the picture. He would also 
recal their recollection to the almost instantaneous 


change which followed the reéstablishment of the | apprehensions of the Po are to be realized. 
y 


protective policy. From one end of the country 


iF 
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to the other, it was hailed as a great national deliv- 
erance. It was received as a guaranty that the 
powers of the Government were once more to be 
exercised for the good of the people; that our na- 
tional interests and our laboring classes were to be 
shielded from the cheap labor and overreaching 
policy of the older nations of Europe. ‘The hopes 


| thus inspired, were immediately realized; and such 


a change was produced in the whole domestic con- 
dition of the country as had never before been wit- 
nessed in the same brief space of time. ‘The man- 
ufacturing establishments of the country, which 
had been altogether closed or kept in operation 
under great disadvantages, and in some cases only 
from an unwillingness to cut off the support of de- 
pendent families, at once felt the vivifying influ- 
ence. The same animation was imparted to ail 
other branches of industry. ‘The daily laborer 
ouce more found steady employment and good 
wages, of which he had been long deprived; the 
mechanic trades of every sort speedily revived; 
and, notwithstanding what had been said about the 
oppression and persecution of the farming classes 
for the benefit of a few rich manufacturers, Mr. EH. 
would assert, that the agriculture of the country 
had felt a more tmmediate benefit from the restora 
tion of the tariff, than from any other measure 
which had been adopted by the Government for 
many years. It secured to our farmers an increas- 
ed market for their produce in the manufacturing 
communities. Nor was this benefit confined to the 
northern and eastern States alone, where the man- 
ufacturing classes are most numerous. "The west- 
ern States participated in the advantage, and only 
ina less degree because of the greater distance 


| between the producer and the consumer. The 
| commerce of the country revived; credit, public 


and private, at home and abroad, was restored. 
The currency of the country gradually returned to 


'a sound and healthful condition, and the means of 
the people to pay for comforts, and tosupply those 


various secondary wants which denote, and in part 


proceed from, a prosperous condition of things, | 


| were augmented. Ina brief period, the balance of 


trade, which had been more and more against us | 


| from year to year, turned in our favor, and a gen- 
| eral state of public prosperity exemplified the prac- 
cal wisdom of the system we are now called upon 


to overthrow. Under its benign influences, our 
progress in the useful arts, and in the improvement 
of the country, has surpassed all former example. 
The treasury, in aremarkable manner, was imme- 
diately affected by the change. Its empty vaults 
were replenished, and the Government enabled, 
after meeting all its current expenditures, to reduce 


| rapidly the public debt which had been aecumula- 


ting for three or four previous years, under the 
system of free trade and low duties. 

Such have been the results of that great and 
beneficent measure. It is no over-wrought de- 
scription, buta candid exposition of the real con- 
sequences of protection, placed in contrast with 


| the blighting effects of the antagonist policy. Is it 
| denied by any one here? [appeal to plain unques- 
| tionable facts, which meet us on every side, and 


are palpable to the vision of all. ‘This state of 
general happiness, under the tariff of 1842, con- 
tinued without interruption till the commencement 
of the present session of Congress in December. 


| When we assembled here, the American people 
| were ina state of almost unexampled prosperity, 
| as well in their commercial and agricultural, as 


their manufacturing and mechanic interests, and | 


the general condition of the laboring classes. The 
| 


whole country exhibited a spectacle of national 
felicity, such as was to be found nowhere else 
upon the globe. The only drawback on the gene- 
ral contentment, arose from the apprehensions, 
entertained by many, of the action of the present 


| Congress. The foreign and domestic policy of the 


Government produced the only difficulty which 
was felt, and excited more alarm and distrust than 
all other causes combined. Could the people but 
have a well-grounded assurance that they are to 


| be Jet alone in their pursuits, and that the present 
happy condition of their affairs is not to be dis- 
| turbed for the sake of plausible theories, or the in- 


terests of party, they would continue to be the 
most favored nation on earth, Unfortunately, 
there is but too much reason to believe the worst 


his House has already passed the sub-treasury 
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bill—a measure peculiarly calculated, if not intend- 
ed, to paralyze the credit and enterprise of the 
country. A mighty effort is now to be made, aided 
by the whole power and safluence of the Execu- 
tive, to break down our industry, by withdrawing 
that protection under which we have advanced and 
prospered, If this effort succeeds, the work of 
destruction will be complete. ‘The country will 
return to that state of embarrassment and prostra- 
tion from which it so recently emerged, and we 
must prepare to travel anew through the dark and 
troubled scenes which marked our history from 
In37 to 142.0 Such, Mr. Chairman, is the pros- 
pect placed before us—such is the future to which 
we are invited by the friends of the bull upon your 
table. 

Mr. H. went on to remark, that any speech 
which professes to comment upon the objections 
which are urged against the tariff policy, must ne- 
cessarily be somewhat discursive, as the subject 
embraces a great variety of details, and the objec- 
tions broueht forward are of the most incongruous 
and contradictory nature. Most of the positions 
assumed by the Oppon nts of protection are Cole 
trary to fact and experience; whilst many of them 
are widely inconsistent with each other. ‘There 
was one general question which he desired to put 
to all objectors, and he put it to them in good faith, 
hoping that the reply would be a statement of facts, 
and pot a reiteration of abstract propositions and 
visionary theories. Who has been injured by the 
eXisting tarifT? [Several voices replied, ** The agri 
culturists.”’}) The agriculturists! There is no 
class of men inthe whole country who have been 
more directly benefited by the tariff of [842, or 
who are more deeply interested in its preservation. 
It has operated to keepa large and increased portion 
of our people engaved in manufacturing, and, of 
course, kept them at the same time from being com 
petitors with the farmers. Instead of bemg co- 
producers; they are consumers, and the increased 
consumption gives the farmer a more ample market 
athome. ‘There is no class to whom the repeal 
of the tariff would ultimately prove more ruinous 
than to the agricultural. It would work like a 
two-edged sword. While it must deprive the 
farmer of a domestic market on the one hand, it 
will create rival producers on the other, and swell 
our agricultural products, for which there will be 
no adequate foreign demand, 

The committee has been told by the gentleman 
from Louisiana, [Mr. Harmanson,] that a contin- 
uance of the protective pohey must utterly destroy 
the cotton interest, because, by preventing importa- 
tions, it disabled foreigners from buying our cotton. 
The theory is, that, if we supply our own wants 
from our own resources, the manufacturers of Eng- 
land and France will cease their purchases of 
American cotton, because they will have no means 
to pay for it, and the result must be the destruction 
of commerce. ‘This may seem plausible in argu- 
ment, but facts prove directly the contrary. Expe- 
rience has shown that, since the adoption of the 
tariff of 1842, the commerce of the country is far 
more prosperous than before. What do gentle- 
men desire? Are not our importations from abroad 
large enough to satisfy them? Our imports the 
last year exceeded one hundred and seventeen mil- 
lions of dollars, and of this upwards of fifty mil- 
lions are imported from England. Our exports of 
cotton continue to increase, and, in fact, the Brit 
ish market for that staple is not measured by our 
consumption of British cotton goods. They have 
their own people and their immense dependencies 
to supply, and in our own, as well as other mar- 
kets of the world, they will continue to sell large 
quantities of the finer cotton fabrics. The con- 
sumption of cotton throughout the world is rapidly 
increasing, and the demand must be supplied main- 
ly from this country. Mr. H. sincerely believed 
that the cotton interest, instead of being injured, 
was greatly benefited by the growth of American 
manufactures. If it diminishes the export, it in- 
creases the consumption at home. The sale of 
cotton in our own markets, for domestic manufac- 
ture, has been more than doubled in the last five 
years. The home demand is steadily increasing, 
and it tends to give stability to the market both at 
home and abroad. ‘ 

Sut gentlemen complain that too much, money is 
made by the manufacturers, and insist that the 
Government ought not to continue asystem which 
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enables them to make such large profits. The gen- 
eral profits of the manufacturing business have been 
W hen taken for a series of 
years, it has yrelded as small a return as other tn- 
capital, In some and 

particul i instances, the profits have been large for 
and equalized by 


yvaatly over-estimated, 


vextments of branches, 
but this is soon reduced 
domestic competition, The 
this point bave been conclusive ly answered by the 
gentleman from Vermont, [Mr. Cornamer;] yet 
both the gentlemen who followed him have repeat 
ed the 
Won at, 


a time, 


complaints made on 


and continued to ring the changes 
man The ath 

as monopolt ts, and that 
lly appled lo excite 
Wi 


obye ‘ tion, 


it were wu werable. 


nme il 


facturers are denounced 


opprobriou fern is perpetu 


a popular prejudice agaist them, ita straneve 


iden gentlemen must have of a monopoly! Who 
ever before Seard of a monopoly that was open 
and free to all, without limit or distinetion?  For- 


was an exclusive 


prohibited except a favored 


merly, a monopoly privilege, 


from which all wer 
Bat wl 


from entering mn 


few. 10 debars any of the American people 


to the business of manufacturine, 


yu tas soon and as larcely as the V pole ise’ It iN 
the law of trade > that whate ver produces most profit 
will draw capital to it; and if the larg profits of 
manufacturing make it for the interest of any to 
envage mn it, they are not preve nted by the tariff. 
On the contrary, itis one of the leading objects of 
prot ehhon to encourace eapue il and industry to see k 
that branch of employment. 
| Mr. Sims, of South Carolina, inquired f Mr. 
Hunr whether the people of New York or New 
Mneland eould enter into the manufacture of su- 
rar’ | 
Hunt replied, that they were not prevented 
by the tarify but by the climate and the laws of 
nature. He did not intend to reason from im- 
practicabilitres or extreme cases, Hle was speak- 
Ing of manufactures which are practicable, and to 


which the emer 
and not of iny qui 
laws. ' 
lI Lere 
rar. | 
‘That is very true. New York does make a larce 
amount of sugar every year, but itis nota staple 
production, as in Louisiana The present 
tion, however, relates to monopoly, and not to eli- 
mate. The inquiry is, whether the tariff debars 
men from any branch of business which is not 
practicable, and makes that business a monopoly, 
He denied that it had any tendency. No 
man was excluded by it; and why, the n. should 
who do not choose to sneer in manufac- 
turing pursuits complain so loudly of who 
dil ? 

Let us suppose that the wishes of gentlemen are 
fulfilled—that the tariff is overthrown, our manu- 
factures prostrated, and the country left wholly 
dependent on the fore ign sup ply. Shall we have 
no monopoly, then? We may prepare ourselves 
for a monopoly of ie most formidable kind—not 
of manufacturers, but of wealthy importers, ‘The 
importers of foreign goods will then have the peo- 
ple in their power and at their merey. ‘That was 
the state of things before our system of manufac- 
tures began. Who were the we althy aristocracy, 
then? Who was it that accumulated vast fortunes, 
became millionaires, and imitated the splendor of 
oriental mi ienificence? It was our merehant prine es, 
our Girards, our Astors, our Grays. They im- 
ported the fabries of other countries, fixed their 


tances of the country are adapte d, 


iit 


xotic endeavor to violate natural 
a member stated ** New York does make 


Su 


que te 


such 


those 


those 


own prices, and graduated their own profits. Such 
was the natural tendency of commerce in a coun- 
try essentially sorted ie al, dependent upon the 


skill and ente rprise of foreign countries for manu- 
factured goods. In a vast community of farmers 
wealth and power will naturally concentrate in the 
hands of a few great enterprising capitalists, hav- 
ing every means of concert and combination. It 
is very different in regard to domestic manufac- 
tures. ‘These are usually commenced in the first 
place on a moderate scale, by men of small means, 
who, by their own ene rey and perseverance, make 
their way up from poverty to comfort and inde- 
pendence. They combine and unite their resour- 
ces that they may operate to greater advantage. 
As successful skill one labor augment their means, 
they enlarge their business; others are induced to 
engage in the same branches 
improved and 


cheapened by active competition. 
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, and every fabric is | 
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When we had no manufactures at home, and all 
the goods of the country were imported, our peo- 
ple had no means 6f knowime the original cost, 


That was a matter the importers kept to them- 


selves. ‘They carefully measured the demand, and 
ain ed. to bring no larger suy pplies than were neces- 
sary to meetit. Destroy home manufactures, and 
let these men know and feel that the v have 
lute possession of the market, and the effect will 
soon be felt by the country in a rapid increase of 
prices. One ground of constant complaint against 
the present tarvft is the scale of minimums and the 
which are said to amount to a pro- 


abso- 


dutie Sy 
hi! Ntlon on the ehe per lass of fabrics. 
This laimed against as an enormity 


he ‘ ndare d. 


spe C ifie 


hot to 
justice 


is eXCtl 
But the true mode to test the 
of these complaints is, to examime the facts, and 

certain the influence of the duty on prices. ‘The 
effect has been to produce such a cheapness of the 
! ianufnetured artiele country never before 
witnessed. The very articles on which the duties 
are pronounced most exorbitant and oppressive, 
exhibit the greatest reduction of price. Whilst it 
ly contended that the duty is invariably 
coarse cottons, and some other 


as the 


i SCcrivous 
added to the price, 
items, are actually sold for less than the duty; and 
it is the cheapness of the artic le which causes the 
duty to appear disproportioned and extravagant. 
When the oppone nts of the tariff find themselves 
compelled to admit the reduction of prices, they 
change front with admirable dexterity, and insist 
that. if our manufacturers can make goods at these 
cheap rates, there can be no necessity for protec- 
tion. They seem to forget that our manufactures 
have been broveht to the present stage of improve- 
ment by the aid of that protection which secures 
the home market to our own manufacturers against 
forcign rivalry. And whilst the domestic compe- 
tition produced by the tari? pohey has caused 
cheaper prices than were known before, who is 
injured by the duty, and what good reason can be 
eiven for itsreduction? dtis well known that for- 
cign capitalists would not hesitate to make large 
sacrifices to re the American 
markets; and the change now propose d will en- 
courage them to renewed efforts, and place our 
own establishments on a precarious foundation, 

Specifie duties and minimum valuations are not 
more necessary to protect labor than to secure 
revenue. The country has been told, by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, that experience had shown 
that an average duty of 20 per cent. ad valorem 
yielded the greatest amount of revenue. ‘The 
ereatest amount! When and where was this dis- 
covery made? Experience proved directly the re- 
verse. ‘The old national debt was paid off by high 
_—— duties, laid for the double purpose of rev- 

‘nue and protection. Afier the compromise of 
18% 38, the revenue regularly fell off with the decline 
of duties, and it continued to fall till the treasury 
had neither money nor credit; and it was the im- 
position of spec ifie duties by the present law that 
produced revenue to pay off the new debt and ¢ arry 
on the Government. The reasons are sufficie ntly 
obvious. Under the ad valorem system, frauds are 
encouraged by facility, and it is impossible to 
secure an adequate revenue. The introduction of 
coarse wool illustrates the principle. ‘The coarse 
wool of South Americ ay costing seven cents or less, 
is admitted at an ad valorem duty of five per cent., 
whilst our ordinary wool is protected by a high 
specific duty. Heavy pe nalties and all possible 
cuards were inserted in the law to prevent frauds, 
yet wool of the finer grades is brought in under 
fictitious invoices at the lowest rate of duty. It is 
entered fraudulently in the face of the law as seven 
cent wool, and afterwards sold at 30 or 40 cents. 
If our revenue officers cannot be trusted to discrim- 
inate between the cheap wool of South America, 
costing from five to seven cents per pound, and the 
-finer grades which are four or five times more val- 
uable, what can be expected in regard to manu- 
factured fabrics, of which they are ¢ omparatively 
iznorant, and the value of which is far more diffi- 
cult of ascertainment? 

Under an ad valorem duty, insert what guards 
you please, and still the treasury will be robbed. 


ain posse Sston of 


Unse rupulous men regarding their interest alone, | 


will get round the law by perjury and fraud. [tis 
acommon saying, if not a practical fact, all over 


=? 


the commercial world, 
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qualifications may be admitted, all must allow tho; 
the ‘y do not constitute any si ife or proper fround 
of reliance. ‘The importations of foreign goods 
are now in the hands of foreigners to a laree e and 
Increasing extent, In the city of New York ne; irly 
three-fourths of the importations are on Soucion 
account. They come here and establish commer. 
cia} houses for purposes of gain, many of which 
are owned abroad by great manufacturing estal; 
lishments. They send out an agent to open a 
counting-house in our commercial cities, and hy 
passing his goods through the custom-house under 
false invoices, and at nominal prices, the ad ral; 
rem system will enable them not only to defy; ae 
34 revenue, but to prostrate the honest imp rter, 
by destroying his profits, and driving him out of 
the market. Gentlemen have said that appraisers 
are appointed purposely to prevent this. Yes 
what does itamount to? The goods are inspec: 
ed, but bywhom? Look at the character of many 
of your custom- -house officers, upon whom ap- 
pointnents are conferred as a reward for party 
services; and take some of the notorious selection; 
made last year asa specimen. Do gentlemen Sti} 
pose thatan Imipor ter, ente ring roods to the amount 
of a million a year, would meet with any ereat 
difficulty in managing such men? Mr. FH. said he 
intended to make no indiscriminate aceusation 
He knew there were honest men in such trusts 
but there are those in whose competency or = 
fulness no confidence can be re posed, w hose ¢ X| 
rience has given them no practical knowledge of 
values, and the integrity of your officers ought not 
to be exposed to those creat temptations. 

In defiance of experience we are constantly told, 
that protective duties are incompatible with rev- 
enue, and it is laid down as a settled doctrine that 
where protection begins revenue must end. | 
matters not that historic ‘al facts have triumphant! y 
refuted this assumption; all faets which are cou 
trary to a cherished theory are set aside as ab- 
surd or of no account. With equal reason we 
might reject the phenomena of the natural world, 
in our zeal for some favorite doctrine of abstract 
philosophy. ‘The present tariff affords protection 
to domestic interests: will any one de ‘ny that it has 
yielded an increased and ample revenue? ‘This 
result is easily explained, if gentlemen will 
consider the connection between the revenues of a 
country and its internal prosperity. The sam: 
policy which sustains industry and enterprise 
creates an increased ability to pay revenue. ‘The 
steady employment and enhane oe ages of labor, 
add large ‘ly to the consumption of various articles 
of comfort and luxury which are imported from 
abroad. It is the improved condition of our peo- 
ple, under the tariff of 1842, which has increased 
our importations and doubled the revenue. With- 
draw protection by a reduction of duties, and 
though it may increase importations for a brief 
period, labor will soon be depressed, the country 
will be impoverished, and the treasury will again 
be reduced to a state of bankruptey y. 

The time selected for a sweeping change in our 
revenue system is most extraordinary. The coun- 
try is engaged In a war which has cost already not 
less than twenty millions of dollars, and no one 
can foresee the extent of our further expenditures. 
It is a war which ought to be brought to a speedy 
termination, but he feared it was to be prolonged 
ull we are involved in a debt of many millions. 

The means in your treasury are already exhaust- 
ed, and further expenditures are to be supplied 
from new’ resources. Credit must be employed, 
and instead of adopting a new experiment which 
must diminish the ordinary receipts, the emergen- 
cy requires suitable measures to replenish the pub- 
lic coffers. By the passage of this bill you will 
leave the Government~without means, without 
credit—involved in ruinous embarrassment. 

Mr. Henrt said he had intended to discuss the 
effect of the protective policy on labor and capital, 
but time would not permit him to enlarge on that 
branch of the subject as fully as he desired. In 
this land of political equality, the laboring class 
stands on a position widely differing from that of 
the oppressed millions of Europe. Here those 
distinctions, which in other countries divide soci- 
ety into various orders of men, and which have 
made human governments an engine to depress the 
many and exalt the few, are happily unknown. 


’ aid 


have but litle or no binding force, and whatever | The American people are emphatically a working 
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people, and the fruits of industry are distributed 

with an equality which is witnessed in no other 

portion of the world. It may be said that our 

entire population is devoted to productive indus- 

try, and it should not be forgotten that when we 

sneak of the “laboring classes,” we employ a term | 
which embraces in its broad and just sense the 

main body of the American people. With us labor 

js nota word of degradation. On the contrary, it 

js the life-spring of all prosperity, of all beneficial | 
progress, and the only true source of individual 
happiness and independence. Honest toil carries 
no badge of humiliation or inferiority, but is justly 
revarded as the best title to confidence and honor- | 
able estimation. It is the mighty power by which 

the masses are elevated, not only in the scale of 

physical comfort and independence, but in their 

moral, social, and intellectual condition. What- | 
ever tends to stimulate labor by increasing its re- 

wards, contributes to the advancement of the peo- 

ple in virtue, intelligence, and capacity for self- | 
vovernment. Whatever depresses industry, by 

contracting the scope of employment, and sub- 

tracting from its just rewards, tends, with inevita- 

ble certainty, to degrade the masses, to destroy | 
pe rsonal independence and public spirit, and to 
rob our people of that high and glorious destiny, 
so peculiarly their own, which we, their represent- 
atives, are bound to guard with patriotic vigilance 
and fidelity. 

These general considerations, from which there 
will be no dissent, admonish us to beware of rash 
and unnecessary changes in a system of policy 
which so deeply involves the prosperity of all in- 
terests and the welfare of all classes. 

Disguise it as you may, the tarifl’ question is the 
great question of American labor. Shall it be fos- 
tered, encouraged, and sustained by our legislation? 
‘This question ‘*comes home to the business and 
hosoms”’ of all the laboring men in the United 
States. It is of vital interest to them, whether re- ' 
garded in reference to their outward comfort, their 
moral condition, or the education of their children. | 
If the Government withdraws its protecting care, 
and adopts the free-trade policy, we are at once 
exposed to a ruinous competition with the cheap 
labor and capital of the old and populous nations. 
[tis a protective tariff which gives to American 
industry the only effectual guaranty that it will not 
be brought down to a level with the degraded labor 
of Europe. It furnishes the only security that our 
st indard of i 
cost of production in those countries where the life 


of the laborer is but an incessant struggle for bread. | 


In shaping the policy of a country like ours, 
there is something more to be considered by a 
statesman than the mere question where we can 
buy cheapest. Until manufactures are so firmly 
and extensively established as to reduce prices by 


domestic competition, it is no doubt true that most | 


fabrics can be purchased cheaper abroad than at 
home, if we regard only the nominal money price. 
But the prosperity of the country depends upon 


the full and profitable employment of its industry; | 


and the great question to determine is, by what 
System can we make our labor most efficient and 
productive? What will secure to the country 
the largest augmentation of national wealth, and 


efforts? It must be a system which provides for 
labor such various pursuits and channels as shall 
ensure a more steady and universal employment 
of its powers. 

Gentlemen have said that agriculture is the natu- 
ral employment of man. The cultivation of the 
soil is, in all countries, the great and primary 
pursuit; and he certainly regarded it as paramount 
to all other interests. But is agricultural prosper- 


ity to be secured by a system which aims to confine | 


our whole population to thatsingle occupation? So 
far from it, the farming classes should be the first 
to desire a multiplication of pursuits, by which 
labor may be divided into various occupations. 
Whilst a majority of men naturally adapt them- 
selves to ee there are many whose inceli- 
nations and capacities are better suited to other 
empoy ments, 


and presents a wide scope for every variety of 


disposition and talent, for enterprise, skill, and 
invention. By this division of labor, nations ad- 
vance to perfection in the arts; the energies of a 
people are brought into active exertion; new foun- 


Protection opens a door for all, | 
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‘reduces wages to the lowest standard. 


The 4 riff —Mr. W. Hunt. 


tains of knowledge are opened, and intelligence 
is more widely diffused; a higher civilization is 
reached; comforts are equalized amongst the mass- 
es; and in the diversified objects of employment, 
industry secures constant and increased rewards. 
It is a great desideratum in every enlightened coun- 
try to secure profitable and full employment for | 
the whole of its industry. In a nation purely 
agricultural, this cannot be attained. For want of 
occupations to which they are fitted, larce numbers 
languish in comparative idleness and uselessness. 


{ 
‘ 


The demand for labor is limited to certain seasons 


of the year, and the cheapness of farming products 
But a 


_ wonderful change is produced by the successful 


introduction of manufaetures and 
arts. 


the meechanie 
Idleness disappears from the land. In the , 
diversity of operations, there is constant and ac- 
ceptable occupation for all—for men and women, 
for young and old, for the strong and the weak. 
The result is seen in a rapid accumulation of earn- 
ings, augmenting national and individual wealth 
to an extent almost incredible. A system which 
produces these results is eminently in harmony 
with the spirit of free institutions. It diffuses its 
benefits amongst all classes, and enables every | 


' man, by industrious efforts, to improve his condi- 


} 
tion and secure a competency. Under the benign 
influence of such a policy, the American laborer 
and artisan are elevated to a proud position. As 
he proceeds, by gradual steps, to pecuniary inde- 
pendence, he feels a juster sense of his rielhts and 
responsibilities as a citizen and a freeman. Con- 
trast the condition of a country where pursuits 
are multiplied, with those countries where labor is 
confined to agriculture alone. Whilst the one 
advances rapidly in physical, moral, and social 
development, the other remains comparatively sta- 
tionary. 

In estimating the importance of domestic manu- 
factures, many gentlemen confine their views to 
the number of operatives employed in the larger 
establishments. ‘They seem to lave no idea of 
the vast number of mechanies, artisans, and per- 
sons engaged in the lighter arts of handicraft. | 
The numbers who are dependent for a livelihood 
on the continuance of protection, is far greater than 
has been estimated in any of our mathematical 
calculations. In all our towns, large and small, 
in the great cities which are deemed essentially 


' 


, commercial, a large share of the population is en- 
wages 1s not to be measured by the | 


gaged in mechanical trades and manufactures, 


| Which must soon be prostrated, if they are not | 


sustained against the cheaper labor of France and 
England by an adequate tariff of duties. 
It has been contended that the erection of man- 


| ufacturing establishments, requiring a large cap- 


ital, is unfavorable to the mechanic, and to all who 
are dependent on labor alone. A slight examina- 


, tion must satisfy every one that this argument is 


utterly unsustained by fact. To say nothing of | 
the operatives employed in our factories, the erec- 
tion of new establishments creates an additional 
demand for almost every variety of mechanical 
labor. The building must be reared by mechanies | 
and laborers; smiths, wheelwrizhts, and artisans 


_must make the machinery and put it in operation; 


, : id |! every tenement and every wheel makes a new call 
to the industrious man the largest return for his 


for mechanical skill, for laboring men, and for 
agricultural productions. Under our present sys- 


' tem the interests of all branches of industry are 


_ capital cannot so readily change its form. 


harmonious and identical—mutually aiding and 
sustaining each other—and the attempt to array 
one pursuit against another is alike absurd and 
suicidal. ‘They must stand or perish together. 
Equally fallacious is the assumption that the 
advantages of protection are reaped by capital 
alone, and not by labor. Capital, so far as it ex- 
ists in a convertible form, may be easily transferred 
from one investment to another, and it has the 
power to protect itself from vicissitude; but fixed 
It is of 
great moment to the industrious classes that cap- 
ital shall be invested*in those enterprises which 
give the largest employment to labor. It is un- 


_doubtedly true, that many of our manufacturing 


establishments, in those branches which have gain- 
ed a firm footing, will be enabled to continue their 
operations even under low duties; butit is equally 
certain that foreign competition will compel them, 
in self-preservation, to reduce the rate of wages. 


‘ When you have opened your ports to the produc- 
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tions of cheap labor from abroad, our industry 
must either be measured by the same standard or 
driven from employment. ‘This effect is inevita- 
ble. Capital will suffer to some extent, especially 
in those smaller establishments whose means are 
limited; but the proposed change will fall with the 
severity on the industrious millions. 
Labor must bear the heaviest ills and penalties of 
mis-vovernment; the reduction of waves In manu- 
facturing business, and the transfer of industry 
from accustomed employments, must depress the 
wages of agricultural labor in a similar degree. 
Mr. HH. said he must again refer to an objection 
so frequently urged against encouragement to man- 
ufactures, as to deserve more than a passing notice, 
The rapid increase of wealth in manufacturing pur- 
suits is made a constant theme of denunciation, and 
seems to be relied on as ason 
for withholding the aid and protection which are 
necessary to sustain them in this country. Par 
from denying, Mr. LL. said he admitted, that they 
produc ed a natural,a gradual, and, ia some eases, 
a rapid increase of wealth. Indeed he et} umed the 
fact, and insisted that the tendency of manufactu- 
ring improvements to augment the capital of the 
country was one of the many sulhieient reasons in 
favor of a continuance of the protective policy. 
The wealth which is ereated by this system is not 
drawn from other branches of preduction. It has 
been demonstrated—it is a fact known to the coun- 
try—that most manufactured articles have bee n 
cheapened in price by the operation of the tarif, 
The increased productiveness of labor under the 
manufacturing system, to which he had already 
adverted, goes far to account for the rapid aeccu- 
mulation of wealth in those sections which avail 
themselves of its advantages. But, added to this 
cause, there is another acting in combination with 


oe¢ sae 
rreatest 


the most conclusive re 


‘it, and, when both are considered, the fact 1s ex- 
plained, and the apparent mystery 1s solved, 


The bounty of the Creator’s hand has bestowed 
on us in this country a great varit ty of resources. 
Not only is our soil productive in the highest de- 
cree, but our hills are stored with the richest mines. 
We have iron enough to supply the w orld; we have 
fuel in inexhaustible abundance; we have water- 
power to any extent; we possess the eleme nts of a 
manufacturing country, and that in the richest 
abundance. When a mine of lead, of copper, or 
iron, or coal, is thrown open, which had slept for 
aves unnoticed and unknown, it becomes at once 
a mass of productive capital. As soon as a water- 
power is improved, it becomes a pr rennial source 
of wealth. The very ground on which a factory 
is built is increased in value perhaps a hundred 
fold; and the value of all contiguous real estate, 
whether vacant soil or cultivated farms, 1s propor- 
tionably enhanced. A new impetus is given to the 
national energies, latent treasures are brought forth 
to contribute to the happiness of man, and a mighty 
transformation is wrought in the social condition 
of the people. The power of human labog, when 
reculated by intelligence and skill, may be likened 
(I speak it with reverence) to the rod of Moses, at 
whose touch living waters gushed forth from thie 
rock of Horeb. . 

Is the increase of the national wealth from our 
own enterprise and national resources a matter to 
be deplored? Shame upon the man whose envi- 
ous spirit or perverted selfishness can think so; to 
the man who loves his country, and wishes its 
prosperity, it is a source of the highest exultation. 
Are there any gentlemen here who have no desire 
that capital shall be multiplied by the improvement 
of the country? Would they adopt it as their 
policy to keep our national resources useless, and 
to fasten upon our people a state of dependence on 
other countries, which are wise enough to improve 
advantages in many respects inferior to ours ?¢ 

Sy fostering our domestic manufactures, and 
supplying our wants by our own aneeny ae 
means, we shall preserve our rosperity,and render 
ourselves truly independent. sy the opposite policy, 


| we will be made dependent, to a large extent, upon 


the superior enterprise and capital of other nations. 


Stree 
' Let us listen to the counsels of Washington, and 


Jefferson, and the fathers of the Republic; they 
did not fail to see and to admonish the people of 
the necessity of sustaining manufactures at home, 
as the only basis of prosperity in peace, of strength 
and independence in war. It is well to look at the 
condition of those countries which neglect manu- 
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facturing arts, and rely on agriculture alone. 
There are several nations on the southern portions 
of this continent, and in other parts of the world, 
which afford a striking illustration, Some of them 
possess mines of precious metals, a fine climate, a 
rich soil, and prolific natural resources; yet how 
impoverished their condition, Making every al- 
lowance for political and other causes, no small 
share of their misery and destitution may be 
attributed to their commercial policy. ‘They have 
given no encouragement to manulactures, to the 
arts, or to mechanical pursuits, which would have 
stimulated the enterprise and industry of their 
people. On the contrary, they have reduced the 
free-trade theory to practice: they have kept their 
ports open to the reception of foreign goods at 
le lowest revenue duty.”? "Toa large extent 
ovland has supphed them with manufactures, 
and taken their natural products in return. Whilst 
they have adhered to a specie currency with more 
than Democratic consist ney, have bourht where 
they could buy cheapest, and sold where they 
could sell dearest; the result is seen in the poverty 
and misery of their people. Well directed indus- 
try, under a proper system of encouragement, would 
have made them comparatively prosperous and 
powerful, notwithstanding the evils and oppres- 
mis-rovernment, Now the rich rifts 
Which nature lavished upon them seem to contrib- 
ute little to their happiness or independence. 

Mr. Hf. said he did not intend to take up the 
time the House by referring to particular 
branches of manufacture in detail; but he wished 
to call their attention to one of our domestic re- 
sources, in which his own State had a peculiar 
interest, and in respect to which there had existed 
an unusual degree of prejudice and misapprehen- 
sion in certain quarters. He referred to the man- 
ufacture of salt. Perhaps the duty on this article 
has given rise to more unfounded clamor and com- 
eae than any item in the present tariff. It has 
wen denounced as a tax upon a necessary of life, 
a grinding oppression of the poor, and the vocab- 


sions of 


of 


ulary has been exhausted in selecting terms of 


condemnation and opprobrium. But he proposed 
to submit some facts, to show how little foundation 
there is for the incessant complaints that are made 
on this subject. It will be found that the article 
of salt, like most others of which the production at 
home has been fostered by the tarif, has been 
greatly improved in quality, and reduced in price. 
Under the Compromise act, it was protected by a 
duty which descended from ten cents to seven 
cents six mills per bushel, and finally to 20° per 
cent, ad valorem, at which rate it stood for a short 
period before the passage of the act of 1842. By 
that act, a specific duty is laid of eight cents per 
bushel. ‘To show the effect of the domestic man- 
ufacture on prices, I read the following extract 
from the annual report of the superintendent of the 
New Yosk salt springs, made in 1843: 

* The Quantity of salt manufactured in the United States 
in IMO, (being 6,119,171 bushels.) added to the quantity im 
ported in that vear, would make an aggregate of 14,362,377 
bushels, which will give to each man, woman, and child in 
the United States, a proportion of near seven eighths of a 
bushel of salt. 

* The amount of duty on salt imported in 1840, and secured 
to be paid to the United States that year, was $617,562, 
which ts less than four cents for each inhabitant. : 

“PT have carefully examined the New York prices current 
from T8o2 to L841, both years inclusive,to ascertain the price 
ot ‘Park's Island salt in the New York market during these 
years, LT selected the months of April and Oetober in each 
year, as affording a fair sample. The following is the result 
ofimy examination: 


Apri!. October. 
Ce Oe ee Ce oO cents. 53 cents per bushel. 
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* About two fiiths of the foreign salt imported auto the 
port ot New York in IS4l, was Turk’s [stand salt. 

* Tt will be seen that the reduction of the price of foreign 
salt, cansed by the competition of the American salt, has 
diminished the price of the foreign article, during that period, 
to the consumer, twenty six cents per bushel, which is a 
saving to each inhabitant of the United States, on the pro- 
portion allotted to cach, of about sixteen cents. This ex 
ceeds their preportion of the duty twelve cents. Thus each 
consumer is a gainer by the duty.”’ 


The following extract from the same report, is 
an answer to the many misrepresentations that 
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have been made in regard to the quality of the | 


domestic article: 

“The books of the New York custom-house show that 
there were 271,972 bushels of Liverpool salt imported into 
that city in the months of June, July, and August of the past 
year. 


Deducting the value of the sacks in which this salt | 


Was contained, it was sold at an average price of at least | 


thirty cents per bushel; while, at the same time, our manu- 


facturers would consider it a profitable business to deliver | 


fine salt in New York for sixteen or eighteen cents per 


bushel, and yet they have been unable to dispose of buta | 


small quantity in that market. 
“This difference, however, in the price is not altogether 


owing to the difference of quality; an undue prejudice exists | 


against our salt, which is propagated in the city by interest- 
ed persons. The same prejudice exists against our solar 
coarse salt, than which there isprobably not a better article 
produced anywhere. It has been alleged during the past 
year, in respectable public journals inthe city of New York, 
that ‘there is no substitute for Turk’s Island salt manufac- 
‘tured in this country, either on the shores of the Atlantic, 
‘or from the springs ‘of the interior. None of the domestic 
‘salt will preserve provisions when exported. The salt of 
‘the interior is sufficient to keep beef and pork sweet until 
‘they reach the seaboard ; but if they are to be shipped, the 
‘barrels must be repacked and copiously supplied with the 
‘strong salt of Turk’s Ldand.’ 

* We are informed that this business of repacking pork, 
and supplying it copiously with the strong salt of Turk’s 


Island, is very profitable as conducted in the city of New | 


York. 

“ It has also been stated in the same journals, (in evidence 
that there is no American salt fit to be used,) that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States reject it, and require that all 
provisions for the army and navy shall be packed with 
Turk’s Isiand, Isle of May, or St. Ubes salt. 

“For the purpose of inquiring into this fact, an agent 
visited Washington during the past season, when it appear- 
ed that the Government officers had followed a regulation 
Which had been established at an early day, without institu- 
ting any inquiry coneerning the character or quality of Ame- 


rican salt, excepting in a single instance, they had been ad- | 
vised by a gentleman, residing in the city of New York, that 


it would not be safe to use it. 

« They, however, became so well satisfied with the qual- 
ity of the Onondaga solar coarse salt, from a sample presented 
for their examination, and from testimonials concerning its 


quality from highly respectable packers of provisions, who | 


had used it in the prosecution of their business, that they at 
once, (for the purpose of more fully testing its quality,) en- 
tered into contract for a limited quantity of beef and pork, to 
be packed with this kind of salt, for the use of the army and 
navy. 

* In 1837, Dr. Lewis C. Beck analyzed several specimens 
of our salt, together with specimens of Liverpool and Turk’s 
Island, from which result it appeared that our solar salt was 
more pure than the eclebrated salt of Turk’s Island, and 


several specimens of our fine salt were purer than the | 


Liverpool.” 
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‘cents; and in 1845, 15 cents. 


The following extract is taken from the annual || 


report of 1845: 


“ Turk’s Island and Liverpool salt have, hitherto, been | 


considered pure and safe to be used for any purpose ; 
and salt whose standard of purity will compare with them 
cannot be questioned. There have been several analyses of 
the * Onondaga coarse salt,’ and the ‘'Turk’s Island’ kind 
of salt used for packing meat, and in every instance the 
‘Onondaga solar salt’ has exbibited a larger amount of pure 
chloride of sodium than the ¢ 'Turk’s Island,’ and we believe 
the fact is well established, that no purer salt is now used 
than the * Onondaga coarse salt.’ ”’ 


The following extracts are taken from the annual 
report of the superintendent, made in January last: 

“The quality of Onondaga salt is constantly improving. 
This is measurably to be attributed to the laudable spirit for 
continual improvement which is manifested on the part of 
most of the manufacturers. An unfounded prejudice has 
obtained in some parts of the country against the use of On- 
ondaga salt, This prejudice, it is believed, bas mainly arisen 
fromthe misstatements and unfounded reports industriously 
circulated by dealers and persons interested in the sale of 


foreign salt, in regard to the quality of the salt manufactured | 


in this town. 


«“'To a limited extent, the General Government has tested | 


the quality of Onondaga salt in preserving beef and pork for 
the navy. Commissary General Gibson states, in view of 
the results, that ‘Tue EVIDENCE THUS FAR SHOWS THE DO- 
MESTIC (ONONDAGA) SALT TO BE EQUAL TO ‘THE TURK’s 
ISLAND SALT.?”? 


The same report contains an appendix, giving | 


the correspondence between the honorable Horace 
W heaton, Commissary General Gibson, and Com- 
modore W. B. Shubrick, Chief of the Bureau of 
Provision and Clothing for the navy, on this sub- 
ject; together with certificates from several exten- 
sive packers and dealers in provisions, all going to 
establish beyond dispute that the quality of the 
domestic article is fully equal to the best ‘Turk’s 
Island salt. 

The following statement ‘exhibits the gradual 
increase of the quantity manufactured at the Onon- 
daga springs for a series of years: 


Bushels of salt manufactured.)Bushels of salt manufactured. 
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The encouragement given by an act of the New 
York Legislature in 1843 to the exportation of salt 
by the State canals to the western States and the 
seabord, has caused a rapid increase of the quan- 
lity manufaetured and consumed. 

The following extract of a letter from a gentle. 
man of high character and intelligence at Syracuse, 
exhibits the prices for a series of years, and shows 
the beneficial effect of the manufacture in the de- 
mand created for labor and agricultural produc 
tuons: 

“The value of fine salt, at this place, per bushel of 56 ths. 
subject to duty, for several years past, was as follows: [py 
1842, 20 cents; °43, 18 cents; 44, 16 cents; and, in 1245, 15 
eents. Coarse or solar salt for the same years was as fol 
lows: In 1841, 22 cents; 42, 20 cents; °43, 18 cents; 44, 16 
This salt, however, is thy 
measured bushel, weighing 78 Ibs. ‘There are,in this town, 
180 salt-works, atthe average cost of $2,000. They are capa 
ble of making 7,000,000 bushels yearly; but, for want of a 
more extensive market, now make only about 4,000,000, 
one-fourth of which now finds its way to the Hudson river 
Reduce the tariff to 20 per cent. on the foreign article, aud 
this one-fourth is annihilated. About600 men are employed 
in the salt-works. About l00mechanics, to build and repair 
the works, 500 coopers, 100 teams, and each a teamster, tind 
employment inthe barrel department. 500,000 yards of cot 
ton sheeting is yearly made ito bags for dairy and table sali, 
which makes work for 150 women. 120,000 cords of wood, 
at $2 the coré, is annually consumed; to deliver whieh i 
takes 300 choppers, 100 teams and men, 90 boats, with 4 
men to a boat, and to transport the salt 1,000 men more are 
occupied, ‘To teed all these, and their families, a market is 
made for $300,000 of agricultural products. Of all this great 
expenditure itcan be said, almostevery dollar is paid out tor 
labor. Foreign and domestic competition press so hard that 
the price seldom more than covers the cost of the actual 
Ja‘sor.”? 


Next in importance and extent are the celebrated 
Kanawha salines in Virginia. The salt manufae- 
tured at those springs has been greatly improved 
in quality; and Mr. H. said he believed the state 
ments already made on that subject are applicable 
as well to the Virginia as the New York works. 
The specimen of Kanawha salt, exhibited at the 
recent National Fair, was of beautiful quality, and 
excited much admiration. The quantity manu- 
factured at Kanawha for the last five years is as 
follows: 

BBG). oss i ccis ve BRIBES bushels. 





1842. 2 ccc ccccc ccc ee 01,919,389 “ 
1843 . 00 ccccc ccc ee 0,197 887 so 
1844, 2c cccccccccec o ots109,384 as 
1B45. 2 oo 000 c ccc cee 0 oty10,499 * 


I am indebted to a highly respected and intelli 
gent friend in Kanawha county for a valuable state- 
ment of the progress and condition of the manufac- 
ture, and I make no apology for presenting these 
interesting facts and details at length: 


** The amount produced the last year was 2,578,499 bush 
els. The number of barrels required to contain this salt 
may be estimated at 400,000, which, at twenty-five cents 
each, cost $100,000. 

“The number of flat boats used in conveying this salt to 
market may be set down at about five hundred. These boats 
cust about $140 each, and carry about 500 barrels, when the 
rivers are ina good navigable state. The aggregate cost of 
the boats is thus seen to be $70,000, and carrying only 2°, 
000 out of the 400,000 barrels manufactured as above. The 
remaining 150,000 barrels would thus be left to be shipped 
in steamboats. 

** The number of hands employed in the manufacture of 
salt, digging coal, and otherwise engaged in and about the 
furnaces, are believed to be about 1,200; but more than a 
like number are engaged in procuring lumber, building boats, 
making barrels, and in shipping saltto the dilferent markets. 
The whole number thus directly and indirectly engaged 
would probably exceed three thousand. 

“The average wages paid for hands immediately engage 
in the manufacture of salt, including board, exceeds S20 
each per annum. The value of this labor, including board 
and clothing, is at least $250,600 per annum. 

“There are about six millions of bushels of coal annually 
consumed, which, in the coal banks, before it is dug, 15 
worth to the proprietors about one cent per bushel, say six 
ty thousand dollars per annum. : 

“During the eventful and disastrous period of 1841 and 
1842, the price of Kanawha salt was extremely depresst d. 
The average sales in market during these years, and a part 
of the year following, did not yield to the manufacturer 
more than ten or eleven cents per bushel, in barrels, at the 
salines. Since the latter end of the year 1843, the price has 
been equivalent to 14 cents per bushel. While the former 
price was almost ruinous to the manufacturer, the latter 
(after deducting losses by shipments, drainage, and divers 
casualties attending the business) barely remunerated him 
the cost of production, leaving little or no profit upon the 
capital invested. It is therefore obvious, that any reduction 
in price below the present rate would greatly impair, if not 
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entirely prostrate, the business of these salines. In this 
connexion, it might be well to state, that, for the last year, 
the price at Cincinnati has been from 21 to 23 cents per 
pushel; at Louisville about the same, or perhaps a shade 
higher; at Nashville and at St. Louis, at from 28 to 33 cents 
yer bushel. f 

«Of the great benefit of these works to the entire West 
it is needless to enlarge. They afford a constant and super- 
abundant supply of this necessary of life at the lowest prices 
at which it can be produced, creating a market for a large 
amount of the agricultural products of the adjacent States, 
and giving employment to much labor. If, by the introdue 
tion of the foreign article free of duty, this great internal 
supply could no longer be furnished, the works abandoned, 
(leaving the consumer dependent alone upon the importer,) 
the consequence would soon be felt, and deeply deplored, 
throughout the country.”? 

Mr. H. continued. 
the data to which I have referred, that we possess 
the ability to manufacture salt sufficient for the 
supply of the whole country; that the eflect of the 
high duties on the foreign article has been to re- 
duce the price of both foreign and domestic by 
compeuluion; that the quality of the domestic arti- 
cle has been greatly improved in purity, and made 
equal to the best foreign salt; and so far from oper- 
ating as atax upon the people, there can be no 
rational doubt that the encouragement given to our 
own works has cheapened prices and reduced the 
burden upon the consumer. The demand for labor 
and for agricultural products, resulting from this 
manufacture, is a benefit too important to be over- 
looked, coinciding, as it does, with the general in- 
terests of the country. For what good reason can 
ventlemen desire that so important a national re- 
source shall be made useless? The bill before us 
provides a duty of twenty per cent. ad volorem. 
‘This reduction must seriously embarrass, if 1t do 
not arrest, the progress of our establishments; and 
so far from deriving an advantage from the change, 
serious injury must result, not only to those inter- 
ests which depend on the success of the manufac- 
ture, but to the great body of consumers, who 
now enjoy the advantages of a healthful compe- 
ution. 

Mr. H. then proceeded to notice the argument 
deduced from the repeal of the British corn laws 
in favor of the abandonment of our system of pro- 
tection. The action of the British Parliament is 
urged upon us, not only as an example worthy of 
our imitation, but as constituting an all-sufficient 
reason for the repeal of the tariff of 1842. But a 
careful examination of the subject had satisfied 
lim that the advantages to be derived to this coun- 
try from the recent change of policy in England 
had been vastly exaggerated, and furnished no 
adequate ground for our departure from a system 
which is identified with our growth and prosper- 
ity. Our reliance upon England as a market for 
our immense agricultural surplus will prove not 
only delusive, but ruinous, if we suffer the antici- 
pations entertained by many to control our legisla- 
tion. It seems to be forgotten that England is 
agricultural as well as America, and that she relies 
mainly upon her own soil to supply the wants of 
her people. In favorable seasons her domestic 
crop will be sufficient, or nearly sufficient, for her 
home consumption. When a scarcity occurs, the 


It is clearly established, by | 


} 


grain-growing countries of continental Europe will | 


be able to supply the deficiency on terms with 
which we cannot successfully compete. It has 
been shown, beyond dispute, that the prices of 
wheat in the markets of the Baltic are less than in 
the markets of this country. 

ora series of years, whilst the average price in 
the city of New York was over one dollar, the 
average price at Dantzic was but 88 cents, and at 
Archangel, Riga, and St. Petersburg, but 77 cents. 
Being nearer to the English ports, they have a de- 
cided advantage over us in the cost of transporta- 
tion. It is well known that the countries in the 
north of Europe are capable of supplying the whole 
demand of England in seasons of the greatest 
scarcity, 

On this point the following passage from a speech 
delivered by Lord Ashburton in the British Par- 
liament in January last is conclusive: 


* But the supply must not be expected from America, and 
we could not have a better proof of this than the fact, that 
at this moment American wheat could come here through 
Canada at a duty of four shillings; and yet, if the returns 
were examined, it would be found that nine-tenths of the for- 
eign wheat in England was from the Bultic, thouzh the duty 
on wheat from its shores was FIFTEEN SHILLINGS @ quurter. 


This was entirely owing to the low price of labor in the 
horth of Europe.” 


Thus will it be seen, that if we intend to rely 
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on foreign markets for the sale of our agricultural 


| surplus, we must first reduce the wages of labor to 
the European standard, which is less than a shil- 


| ling per day for agricultural laborers, 


' Far be it 
from me to desire, that our industrious yeomanry 
shall be reduced to that condition. To the wheat- 
growing region bordering on the great lakes, 
which divide our country from Canada, it is be- 
lieved the repeal of the British corn laws will pro- 
duce more injury than benefit. Heretofore, the 
discrimination in favor of colonial produce has 
enabled us to sell considerable quantities of grain, 
which afterwards went to England in the manu- 
factured state, paying a mere nominal duty; but 
this indirect avenue will now be closed, and we 
must meet the wheat-growers of the Baltic on 
equal terms. rio 

There is a distinction between heavy agricul- 
tural products and manufactured fabrics, which 
gentlemen have seemed to overlook. Whilst the 
transportation of the latter to distant markets costs 
but a trifle in comparison with the value, the former 
is subject to large burdens for the cost of freight; 
the expense of transporting our grain and provis- 
ions, from the place of production in this country 
to Liverpool, ts equal to an average duty of from 
25 to 200 per cent. This of itself will afford lib- 
eral protection to the agriculture of England. That 
country, from the abundance of her capital, and 
the cheapness of her labor, may challenge the com- 
petition of the world; but our position in these 
respects is so widely different, that an adherence 
to the protective policy on our part is dictated by 
sound principles of political economy, and by the 
paramount law of self-preservation. If we now 


accept the profler of free-trade from England, if we 


consent to break down our home markets in blind 
reliance upon a precarious demand for breadstuif 
abroad, and shape our course to harmonize with 
the policy and designs of the British Government, 
it will be found, when too late, that we have given 
substance for a shadow, and have accepted from 
our great rival the most fatal boon which she can 
bestow, or a young, vigorous, free nation like ours 
can receive. 

Instead of yielding to the temptation, I hope we 
may be true to ourselves, and to ihe high destiny 
which the American people are called to fulfil; that 
wisdom may guide our councils, and lead us on- 
ward in a bright career of freedom, prosperity, 
and national independence. 


THE TARIFF. 


SPEECH OF MR. R. C. WINTHROP, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In THE House or Representatives, 
June 25, 1846. 
The House being in committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and having under con- 


sideration the bill to reduce the dutics on imports, 
and for other purposes— 


Mr. WINTHROP said that, if he had succeed- 
ed in getting the floor at an earlier hour yesterday, 
he should have been tempted to ar at some 
length to the honorable member from Louisiana, 
{Mr. Harmanson,| who addressed the committee 
in the course of the morning. 1 confess (said Mr. 
W.) that I was a good deal astonished to hear so 
wholesale an attack upon the existing tariff from 
that particular quarter. I had thought that, if 


| there were any product of our country which re- 


{ 
| 





quired and received the highest measure of protec- 
uon, it was the staple product of the honorable 
member’s own State. I had thought that if there 
was any port in the Union which had profited 
more than another, of the vast internal trade which 
the existing tariff has aided in building up, it was 
the port of his own proud metropolis. 

But the honorable member founded his objec- 
tions to the existing tariff, very prudently, on 
certain alleged injurious influences in other parts 
of the country, and not on any which had come 
within the sphere of his own observation and ex- 
perience. And one of the topics of his severest 
animadversion was the enormous dividends of the 
eastern manufacturers. 

Now, I will not weary the committee with de- 
tails, which have often been recited, to prove tha! 

| the average profits of the eastern manufacturers 
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have been as low as those of persons employed 
in any other line of business, and probably a good 
deal lower than those of the Louisiana sugar- 
planter. But I do desire to present to those who 
are continually harping on this string—not ex- 
cepting the Secretary of the Treasury, who bas 
touched it somewhat rudely in his annual repert— 
a plain, practical test of the truth and justice of 
this charge. 

‘The manufacture of cotton is not, like the cul- 
ture of cotton, necesseily a local business. There 
is excellent water-power, and an abundance of 
human labor, all over the country. Numerous 
cotton mills have already been established in the 
Southern States. In Virginia, in North Carolina, 
in Georgia, the hum of the spindle is beginning to 
be a familiar sound. Even in South Carolina, I 
believe, it is not altogether unheard. My henor- 
able friend from South Carolina [Mr. Hous} 
smiles. Sir, | remember seeing im a newspaper, 
for which L was indebted to his own politeness, 
a call for a meeting, to be holden on the 17th of 
June, in one of the distriets of South Carolina, last 
year, forthe double purpose of celebrating the battle 
of Bunker Hill, and taking measures for building 
acotton mill! The persons who called that meet- 
ing, it seems, understood the patriotism, as well 
as the policy, of establishing domestic manutie- 
tures. They had not forgotten the resolutions 
which passed the British Parliament a few years 
before the battle of Bunker Hill was fought— 
‘That the erection of manufactories in the colo- 
‘nies doth tend to diminish their dependence on 
‘the mother country.’’ [heartily hope that this 
spirit will spread. J believe it is spreading, and 
that, half a century hence, our country will be as 
remarkable as a cotton-spinning country as it bs 
now as a cotton-crowing country. 

jut what | wished particularly to say was this, 
that, if it be not quite convenient, just yet, for our 
southern friends to try the experiment of these 
enormous dividends on their own ground, they can 
easily have an opportunity elsewhere. ‘The stocks 
of these New England factories, which are so much 
complained of for doing so good a business, can be 
had on the Boston exchange every day in the week. 
They may be purchased, either at public auction 
or at private sale, by any one who wishes to buy. 
And, what is more remarkable, sir, not a few of 
them may be bought below par. [have here a price 
current of a few weeks ago, which gives the rates 
of the actual sales of the day, and from which it 
appears that almost any of these stocks may be 
had at a small advance, many of them at par, and 
nota few below it. Here they are: the Appleton 
mills, the Lawrence mills, the Thorndike mills, the 
Lowell mills; you may take shares to suit your- 
selves, and come in for scot and lot in all their 
exorbitant earnings. 

Before you determine to do so, however, you 
will, pe rhaps, be disposed to propound to your- 
selves some such questions as these: Can it be 
true, that stocks which can be purchased at such 
rates can yield, uniformly and certainly, dividends 
so enormous? The Yankees are sharp enough, 
Heaven knows, ata bargain; would they be likely 
to sell, for a thousand dollars, that which would 
give them a regular and reliable interest on two or 
three thousand? Mustit not be, on the other hand, 
that the great profits which are so much bharped 
upon, are only the exceptions to the general rule; 
and that the average earnings are, after all, only a 
fair interest on the investment? And is there, too, 
any real monopoly about a business which any one 
can take a share in who pleases? Can we, while 
it is in our power to build cotton mills for ourselves, 
or to buy into those which are already established, 
complain of the system which protects them from 
a ruinous foreign competition, as so very grievous 
and grinding an oppression ? 

If the honorable member from Louisiana would 
pondera little upon these interrogatori¢ s, lam sure 
he would be less violent in his denunciation of these 
enormous dividends. 

But | have not come here this morning to reply 
to the honorable member from Louisiana, or any 
one else, but rather to say something on my own 
account. It is well understood, that the bill under 
considerétion was ordered to be reported to the 
House by a vote of five to four in the Comunittee 
of Ways and Means. As the majority of the com- 
mittee did not think fit to accompany the bill with 
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any written explanations of the views with which 
it was aiid it would, of course, have been in- 
appropriate for the minority to make any report, 
But, as one of that minority, I desire to take this 
occasion to give my reasons for opposing the bill 
in committee, and for continuing that opposition 
in the ELouse. 

Undoubtedly, Mr. Chairman, the first great ob- 
ject of all our tarifls should be, to provide revenue 
fur the support of the Government. There are no 
terms in which this principle can be asserte d, too 
absolute and too unqualifie d to meet my ready and 
cordial assent. lL avree to the proposition in the 
form in which it has been stated by the Secretary 
of the Treasury in his annual report, “that no 
more money should be trom duties on 
ary forthe wants of the Gov- 
ernment, ¢ conomicaily administere d.’’? And lavree, 


collected 
inports than is neces 


“Oo, to the converse of the proposition, as more : 


cmphatically pressed upon our consideration by 
the existing circumstances of the country, that as 
much money as may be necessary for those wants 


»} 


ought, af possible, to be thus collected. 


In atime of war like the present, more especially, 
an ample revenue should be the primary aim and 
end of all our custom-house duties. To replenish 
the national treasury, to sustain the publie credit, 
and tom ike season ible and suflicie it provision for 
meeting the manifold expenses which are incident 
to a state of war,is as essential to the vigorous and 
suceessful prosecution of that war, as the muster- 
And that Administration 
willhave done but half itsduty to the country, mthe 
lition of its foreign affairs, w hich, look- 


pre ent cond 
ytomen and munitions, shall fail toadvise— 


ine of fleets and arnt 


meg onl 


“low war may, best upheld, 
Move by her two main nerves, iron and gold, 
la all her equipage ” 

I need not say, that I dee ply deplore the occur- 
rence of the war in which the country 1s involved, 
I have had neither part nor lot in the policy which 
has oceasioned it, but have opposed that policy, 
from beeinnine to end, to the best of my ability. 
1 voted for the bill recognising the existence of the 
war, and authorizing the employment of men and 
money for its prosecution, with unfeigned reluc- 
tance and pain. The day can never be, when I 
can vote, without reluctance and without pain, for 
any bill, under any circumstances, which looks to 
an issue of battle and of blood. I feel deeply that 
such conflicts are unbecoming civilized and Chris- 
tian men. Noteven the brilliaat exploits of our 
troops at Palo Alto and the Resaeca de la Palma, 
though they may fill me with admiration for the 
bravery of those who achieved them, can dazzle 
me for an instant, into the delusion, that such 
scenes are worthy of the ave in which we live. 

There was phraseology, too, in the bill which I 
would cladly have stricken out. Indeed, the ques- 
tion was one on which it was impossible to give 
an altogether satisfactory vote, and | have nothing 
but respect for the motives, and sympathy in the 
general views of those who diifered from me on 
the occasion. 

But [ believed when that bill was before us,and I 
believe still, that the policy of the Administration 
had already involved us in a state of things which 
could not be made better, which could not be either 
remedied or relieved, by withholding supplies or 
diseuisinge its re al character. And I will say fur- 
ther, that while | condemned that policy as heart- 
ily as any of my friends—while I condemned both 
the policy of annexation as a whole, and the move- 
ments of our army from Corpus Christi as a most 
unnecessary part—l was not one of those who 
considered Mexico as entirely without fault. 

Sir, | will do the Adminstration the justice to 
say, that, in my judgment, it adopted a highly 
honorable and conciliatory course, in proposing to 
send, and in actually sending, a minister to Mex- 
I said this privately, when the fact was first 
announced in the President’s Annual Message, 
and I will not hesitate to say so publicly now. 
And I do not think that Mexico stands justified 
upon the record, for the rejection of that minister. 
There is much in the published correspondence to 
warrant the idea, that her distinction between a 
minister and a commissioner, was a mere after- 
thought, intended only to cover a virtual retreat 
from her agreement to enter upon negotiations; 
and while | am ready to make large allowances 
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ocation which she had received, and of the dis- | 


tracted state of her domestic affairs, and while I 
would by no means be understood to vindicate the 
justice of the declaration, that ‘war exists by the 
act of Mexico,”’ | cannot, yet, hold her discharged 
from some share of the responsibility for the rup- 
ture which has ensued. Still less can she be ae- 
quitted of all responsibility for the continuance of 
the war, in case she shall persist in declining the 
overtures which have again been distinctly held 
out to her. 

Mr. Chairman, I plead guilty to something of 
an extreme jealousy in regard to the faith, and 
even the forms, of diplomatic intercourse. Mis- 
sions, mediations, arbitrations, negotiations of eve- 
ry sort, are the select and sacred instruments of 
peace. ‘They are the only instruments upon which 
we can rely for the amicable adjustment of inter- 
national disputes. And, as a friend of peace, lam 
for holding to a strict accountability every nation 
which shall trifle or sport with those instruments; 
much more, which shall discard them altogether. 
1 will hold my own country to that accountability 
as soon as another. I do not forget the bad ex- 
ample she has recently exhibited to the world, in 
rejecting the proposition of Great Britain for an 
arbitration upon the Oregon question. Even the 
sincere joy which I feel at the honorable and peace- 
able settlement of that question, is alloyed by the 
remembrance, that this unreasonable rejection of 
arbitration must remain, an indelible fact, on the 
pages of our history. It was somewhere said, not 
long age, that Oregon was the last spot on the face 


of the globe, of which the original discovery and | 


proprietorship was in dispute. The map of the 
world is now filled up. And would it not have 
been a cheering circumstance to the friends of hu- 
manity and peace, if, on the deed of partition of 
that one last spot of disputed territory, there could 
have been inscribed, in characters which the world 
might read forever, the concurrent and cordial tes- 
timony of two of the most powerful and civilized 
nations of the earth, in favor of a mode of settling 
international disputes, so reasonable and so righ- 
arbitration? There is not the slightest 
reason to imagine that the result of such a course 
would have been less favorable to our pretensions 
than that which has now been accomplished. But 
even if it had been so, the difference of a few acres 
of land would, in my judgment, have been unwor- 
thy of consideration, in comparison with the honor 
of such a proceeding to ourselves, and the priceless 
influence of such an example upon the world. 

But enough of Oregon, and enough of the causes 
of the Mexican war. The war exists. It is to 
be prosecuted, as the President has assured us, for 
no purpose of aggression or conquest. He stands 
solemnly pledged to the country and to the world, 
by reiterated declarations, that he will be ** pre- 
pared to renew negotiations whenever Mexico 


teous as 


shall be ready to receive propositions, or to make | 


propositions of her own;” and that he will be * at 
all times ready to conclude an honorable peace, 
whenever the Mexican Government shall manifest 
alike disposition.”” The honor of the Executive, and 
the honor of the nation, is committed to the fulfil- 
mentof these pledges; and as long as I shall perceive 
nothing in the conduct of the Administration incon- 
sistent with their fulfilment, | shall not withhold 
my vote from any reasonable supplies which may 
be called for. I shall vote for them, not for any 
purpose of plunder or aggression—not to enable 
our fleets to conquer California, or our armies * to 
revel in the halls of the Montezumas,’’ but to en- 
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The bill before us, however, was prepared for 
no such purpose, and will produce no such result. 
It was prepared, as everybody knows, long before 
any war with Mexico was heard of, and while the 
President was still congratulating the country that 


| the annexation of Texas had been “a bloddiecs 


achievement.”’ It was prepared originally, I fear, 
with no higher purpose than to conform to thoss 


party pledges, to which my honorable friend fron, 


1 


able the President to achieve that honorable peace 


which he has solemnly promised to bring about at 
the earliest possible moment. My motto will thus 
be that of my own honored Commonwealth— 
** Ense—quietem.”” 


But until this result shall be accomplished, Mr. | 


Chairman, as God grant it speedily may be, it is 
the bounden duty of the Administration and its 
friends, to arrange a system of taxation commen- 
surate with the exigencies they have created. And 
if this bill were really adapted to such an end; if 
it held outa reasonable assurance of increasing the 
revenues and sustaining the credit of the country; 
if, more especially, it presented the only, or even 
the easiest and most obvious, mode of supplying 
the wants of the Government, I should hesitate 


Georgia, [Mr. Seasorn Jones,] who opened the 
debate, so directly and so frankly appealed in its 
behalf. It will be carried through, if at all, by thy 

mere force of party cohesion and allegiance. “And 
its result, if it ever goes into operation, will be, a 

I firmly believe, to deprive the Government of yo 
inconsiderable part of the revenues which it is now 
enjoying. I declare to you, sir, that if I desiyed 
to cripple the Administration; if I saw reason to 
think that all its solemn professions of meder- 
ation in relation to Mexico were hypocritical 
and hollow, and that it was bent ona campaign of 
ruthless aggression and aggrandizement; and if | 
desired, as [ should in such a case most heartily 
desire, to sever, at a blow, the very sinews of so 
abhorrent and monstrous a movement, I would do 
all in my power to speed the passage of such a 
revenue bill like this. 

My first and leading objection to this bill, there- 
fore, is, that it will be destructive to the revenue, 
My first and strongest complaint against the present 
financial movement is, that at a time of war—at a 
time when considerations of patriotism call for the 
amplest provision for replenishing the treasury— 
ata time when it is peculiarly incumbent on the 
party, by whose aggressive policy war has been 
brought upon us, to make arrangements, at any 
sacrifice of mere party expediency, for meeting its 
expenses; that it is proposed, at such a time, to 
break up a system of duties upon imports, which 
has yielded, and is yielding, a rich and reliable 
income to the treasury, in order to substitute a 
merely experimental tariff, framed in defiance of 
all the best example of other countries, and all th: 
best experience of our own; and which, in thy 
judgment of not a few of our most sagacious and 
practical financiers, will depress our industry, de- 
range our currency, cut off the revenues, and go 
nigh towards involving both the Government and 
the people in bankruptey within eighteen months 
from the time it takes effect. 

Let me not be misunderstood or misrepresented. 
I am not here to maintain, that the existing tariff 
is yielding enough for all the present wants of the 
country. Ido not forget that we have a debt ot 
seventeen millions already incurred, and that there 
is an estimated deficiency of nineteen millions more 
for the service of the approaching fiscal year. | 
am quite ready to admit, that it is incumbent on 
the party in power, to make some provision for 
increasing its resources. And upon them nust 
rest the responsibility for originating such a pro- 
vision. But any practical economist would tell 
you in ten words what that provision should be. 
An issue of eight or ten millions of treasury notes, 
and a moderate specific duty upon tea and coffee, 
would answer the whole purpose; and they are the 
only measures which cando so. Nota 20 per cent. 
ad valorem duty on tea and coffee, to be put on and 
taken off at the discretion of the President, or to 
be levied during the uncertain period of the war. 
Nothing could be more absurd or frivolous. ‘The 
time at which the duty should begin and end should 
be fixed, and the term of its duration should be 
long enough to outlast the stock of these articles 
now on hand, or the duty will be a mere nullity. 
A term of less than two years, commencing 01 
the first of September, would not be sufficient to 
make the measure effective. The duty, too, must 
be specific, or it will hardly be worth laying. An 
ad valorem duty of 20 per cent. upon both articles 
would scarcely yield two millions of dollars a year, 
while a specific duty of four cents a pound upon 
coffee, twenty cents a pound upon green tea, and 
fifteen cents a pound upon black tea, (rates less 
than those which formed a part of our perma- 


/nent revenue system a few years ago,) would 


insure you a round sum of seven or eight millions 
a year. fd valorem duties upon teas, as indeed 
upon most of the other articles to which they are 


_ applied in this bill, will be attended with all manner 


much and long before interposing any objection to || of inequalities and frauds in their collection, and 


for her conduct, in consideration both of the prov- | its passage. 


will be injurious alike to the interests of the Gov- 
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ernment and the honest importer. ‘The experience 
of the Whole commercial world condemns them. 
The commerce of our own country, W ith one voice, 
deprecates them. ven the highest free-trade au- 
thority of England testifies against them. Turn 
ty the celebrated Parliamentary Report of Mr. 
Hume in 1840, and read what is said of them by 
two of the principal witnesses: 

Dr. Bowring states, (British Report, p. 61,) that 
the German Commercial League or Customs 
Union’ levy all duues by weight, except on four 
articles: corn, seeds, wool, and stone. He says 
the principal disadvantage of the system is, that it 
imposes the heaviest duues on the coarsest articles, 
But when asked, whether he would abandon the 
system on this account, he says ** No; it is the 
‘simplest and most eflicacious, because there is no 
‘officer, however uninstructed, who cannot easily 
‘apply the system; and because it,is least liable 
*to evasion. 

Jon Dillon says, (p. 221:) ‘The fairest mode 
‘of levying a duty, theoretically, is upon the value; 
‘but to that, very great practical objections lie. It 
‘is exposed to evasion, and is constantly evaded, 
‘ji is admitted almost by all, and few attempt to 
‘deny, that when they make returns of value, 
‘they make false returns; it is done in the most 
‘open and undiseuised manner.”’ 

vid valorem duties involve, moreover, this hard- 
ship both on the importer and on the consumer of 
the articles on which they are levied, that they 
increase as the price Increases, and thus render 
dear articles dearer. In this way, too, they aggra- 
vate the causes Which may at any time be in oper- 
ation to diminish importation and revenue, while 
specific duties continue the same in all fluctuations 
of price. 

‘The Secretary of the Treasury !ays great stress 
on the fact that more than half the revenue was 
collected last. year from ad valorem duties. Well, 
sir, | suppose that if this bill takes effect, the 
whole revenue of next year will be collected from 
ad valorem duties, and for the conclusive reason, 
that there will be no specific dues in operation. 
But neither the one fact nor the other can prove 
anything to the Secretary’s purpose. He states, 
with an air of triumph, that the revenue from ad 
valorem duties exceeds that realized from specific 
duties, although the average of the ad valorem 
was only 23.57 per cent., while the average of the 
specific was 41.30 per cent. From these premises 
he draws two conclusion: Ist, that ad valorem 


duties are better than specific; and, 2d, that lower | 


duties inerease the revenue. Nothing could be 
more absurd than these inferences. Even the prem- 
ises are not correct. ‘The Secretary has included 
among the ad valorem duties the cotton minimums, 
which are virtually specific duties. He has omit- 
ted, too, all allowance for the specific duty on 
wool. ‘Transfer the duties received on cotton 
goods and half the duties on wool to the other side 
of the account, and the revenue from specific duties 
will exceed that from ad valorem duties. But 
even if the premises were correct, the conclusions 
would be preposterous. ‘The whole amount of the 
matter is, that, during the last year, the importa- 
tons of articles subjected to ad valorem duties 
were nearly twice as large as of those subjected 
to specific duties. According to the Secretary’s 
tables the value of the former was $60,191,862, 
and of the latter $34,914,862. And the fact that 
as much revenue was derived from the latter 
amount of importations under high specific duties, 
as from the former under low ad valorem duties, 
instead of proving that ad valorem duties are better 
than specific, or that low duties increase revenue, 
would seem, to common apprehensions, to prove 
precisely the reverse. Certainly, sir, everybody 
must admit that the duty which produces a revenue 
of about fifteen millons on an import of about 
thirty-five millions, is more effective than the 
duty which requires an import of sixty millions 
to ees the same result. 

But let me return from this digression. I have 
said that an issue of treasury notes, and a moder- 
ate specific duty on tea and coffee, are the only 
measures which can be relied on for supplying the 
exigencies of the present moment. Sir, I have no 
fancy for these measures in the abstract. A tax 


upon tea and coffee, I know, will be odious. But | 
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friends of the Administration from Tennessee, {Mr. 
Anprew Jounson.| I greatly prefer such a meas- 
ure, too, either to sacrificing the public eredit, or to 
plunging the country deeper and deeper into debt. 
And if the tax be odious, sir, upon whom should 
the odium rest, but upon those who have occasion- 
ed the necessity for its imposition ? 

At all events, believing, as | do, that no other 
measures ade quate to the exigency can be dev ised, 
L am willing to say, that if the friends of the Ad- 
ministration will take the responsibility of bringing 
forward such measures as these, to be of limited 
duration, and for the single purpose of defraying 
the expenses of the war, and if the tariff in other 
respects shall be left undisturbed, 1, for one, am 
ready to vote for them; but not otherwise. In 
other words, I will vote for a duty on tea and cof- 
fee to supply the wants of the Government, but 
not to eke out the insufliciencies of an experimen- 
tal ad valorem tarul. Ll will vote for such a duty to 
enable the Government to prosecute to an honor- 
able conclusion a war upon a foreign enemy, but 
not to enable it to carry on, indefinitely and wan- 
tonly, a war upon our domestic industry. | will 
vote for such a duty to sustain the doctrines of free 
trade in that old, original, genuine, patriotic sense, 
in which it was associated with * sailors’ rights;’’ 
but not to sustain that spurtous free trade of mod- 
ern years, Which is never destined to be associa- 
ted with anything but the laboring landsmen’s 
wrongs! 

Bat, while I thus admit that some additional 
provision for supplying the wants of the Govern- 
ment at the present moment is necessary, | do, at 
the same time, deny that there is any shadow of 
reason for changing the existing duties, on articles 
now dutiable, for that purpose; or that Us purpose 
can possibly be so etlected. 1 maimtain, on the 
contrary, that the present tariff has yielded, and is 
yielding, as much as any tariff can be made to 
yield, which does not include a duty on tea and 
cotlee, or impose higher duties; and that, especial- 
ly, it yields far more than the bill before us is 
likely to do in the long run, even with the 20 per 
cent, ad valorem on tea and coilee which it already 
contains. 

Mr. Chairman, the tariff of 1842 has proved 
itself to be what its framers and friends originally 
declared that it was. Whatever else may be truly 
or falsely said in relation to that act, it cannot be 
denied that it was passed in the year 1342 asa 
revenue measure, and thatit has practically fulfilled, 
from the time when it had got fawly into opera- 
tion to the present moment, this great original end 
of its enactment. 

Nobody can have forgotten the circumstances 
under which it was adopted, ‘he net revenues 


of the country, during the year ending the 30th of | 


September, 1542, derived trom the duties on im- 
ports, as arranged previously to the passage of the 


existing tariff, were only about twelve and a half | 


millions. ‘This sum was, by all confession, utterly 
inadequate to defray even the current expenses of 
the Government. A considerable public debt was 
already incurred. ‘The credit of the nation was 
seriously impaired. ‘Treasury notes were at a dis- 
count, and loans could neither be negouated at 
home nor abroad. 

Under these circumstances, a general sense of 
the necessity of adopung a new system of duties 
for raising revenue pervaded the country, and the 
tariff of 1842, was the result. It was framed, cer- 


tainly, not without distinct reference to the en- 


couragement of domestic industry. Nobody will 
deny that. If the early custom of prefixing to the 
acts of the National Legislature, preambles, setting 
forth the object and occasion of their enactment, 
had not passed away, the tariff of 1842 might justly 
have been introduced to the country by the same 
memorable preamble which is found at the head of 
the first revenue law on our statute book. Like 
the tariff of 1789, it looked to the trineda necessitas 
of ** supporting the Government, discharging the 
‘debts of the United States, and encouraging and 
‘ protecting manufactures. ”’ 
Its primary purpose, however, was revenue. It 
yas arranged by the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Committee of Ways and Means of the 


time being, with that particular view. Many of 


the duties which have been most commonly carped 


I greatly prefer such a duty to that scheme of direct || at, Were adopted with no other view. The duties 
taxation which has been proposed by one of the \| on silk goods, for instance, were fixed in conform- 
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ity with the wishes of the importing merehants, 
so as to produce the largest revenue with the least 
hability to fraud. The duties on cotton manufac- 
tures, also, were raised above the standard which 
was demanded by the manufacturers for their pro- 
tection, with the single view of increasing the 
revenue. 

And now, str, I repeat, that this much-abused 
tariil of 1842 has accomplished its great revenue 
purposes with the most signal success and certain- 
ty. Like all other new systems of the sort, it 
required some little time for getting fairly mte 
operation, and for developing its real character and 
tendencies. And within the first twelve monihs 
of its operation, tS Opponents were not without 
color for their confident predictions, that it would 
ful of its end as a revenue measure. But further 
experience confounded all such pre dictions: and 
those who had at first denounced it on the eround 
that it would produce too littl revenue, were soon 
heard condemning it, with equal confidence and 
increased violence ,on the ground that it was pro 
ducing too much. ‘This last apprehension, how- 
ever, soon shared the fortune of the first, and the 
act has gone on, fulfilling every promise of its 
friends, and falsifying every foreboding of its foes, 
and yielding uniformly just about enough, and 
neither more nor less than enough, for the ordinary 
purposes of a state of peace. 9 

‘The net revenue which it produced for the year 
ending June 30, 1844, was $26,183,570 4; and for 
the year ending June 30, 1845, $27,528,112 70. 

‘The Secretary of the ‘Treasury, whose wisli has 
evidently been the father of his estimates, has tn- 
deed predicted, in his annual report, a large falling 
off in the revenues of the present year. But the 
result thus far has shown that his predictions 
were unfounded. Instead of $24,500,000 for the 
whole year, we have an aseertamed reece 1ypat of 
$20,411,915 42 for the first Uiree quarters, with an 
esuumate of $6,200,000 for the last quarter, ending 
on the approaching 30th of June, making an ag- 
gregate of $26,611,915 42 for the whole year, being 
more than two millions more than was esumated 
by the Secretary. 

And here I cannot but remark on two cireum- 
stances, which speak volumes in favor of the skill 
with which this tariff was framed, and of the suc 
cess of its practical operation, ‘The one, the uni- 
formity of its results for three years in succession; 
the other, its almost exact accomplishment of the 
calculations of its friends. It was estimated by 
Mr. Appleton in this House, and by Mr. Evans 
in the Senate,—gentlemen to whom the country 
has often since been indebted for the clearest ex- 
position and vindication of the principles on which 
it was framed,—that it would yield an average an- 
nual revenue of from twenty-six to twenty-seven 
millions. Its actual yield has been— 
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And now, who shall undertake to say that this 
was not a revenue measure? What other defini- 
tion is there of a revenue measure, than * one 
which shall yield, uniformly and certainly, the 
revenue required 7? May we not demand from the 
opponents of this measure, henceforth, the frank 
acknowledgment, that it was in its nature, as we 
all know it was in its design, a revenue tariff? Must 
not the whole people of the country hereafter ad- 
mit, that protection and revenue, instead of the 
‘‘one beginning where the other ends’’—instead 
of being in a state of irreconcileable and eternal 
conflict with each other, may go along hand in 
hand together, scattering benefits and blessings at 
once upon the Government and upon the people? 

Mr. Chairman, they not only may, but they 
must go along together, or no such beneficial re- 
sult can be produced. I have proved that the 

tariff of 1842 was emphatically a revenue meas- 
ure. I have admitted, also, that it was a protect- 
| ive tariff. And now I maintain further, that it was 
a revenue tariff, for the very reason that it was a 
protective tariff. You may talk as much as you 
please about your revenue standards. You may 
construct your ingenious theories to your heart’s 
content, about the abstract incompatibility between 
revenue and protection. Such things may sound 
well in a speech. They may read well in a report. 
They may even receive some shadow of support, 
‘or color of confirmation, from the operation of 
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duties upon single and selected articles of import; 
or from the experience of other countries differ- 
ently situated. But the moment you put them in 
practice in the construction of an entire system— 
the moment you apply them in full to the agere- 
gate imports of this young America of ours, they 
will prove to be utterly fallacious and fanciful. 
The whole experience of the country shows that 
a revenue tariff, in’ the free-trade sense of that 
about as fitly nane d as /ucus a non luce nilo. 
liwill yield no revenue, or none certainly, eitherad- 
equ ite to the wants of the Government, or corres- 
pondent to the ealeulations of its friends. The 
real revenue tariff is the reasonable protective tariff. 
And the cause is as obvious us the fact is unde- 
ml ible, 


term, 18 


4 


Sir, the prodactiveness of a revenue system de- 
pends not on any abstract principles, or arbitrary 
irrangement of duties, but on the ability of the 
people to import and pay for whatever they want 
from abroad. The consuming ability of the peo- 
} le is what constitutes or causes the creat differ- 
enee between the operation of one tariff and another 
hetween the operation of the same tariff 
And those who should un- 
tariff of 1842, with high 
protective duties, ytelds an average 
496 000 000, to lower those 
that protecion for the purpose of effecting larger 


tarill, or 
at different periods. 
dertake, beeause the 
mcome of 
duties and diminish 
hm portatrons and a lareer revenue, belone to the 
school of financial wisdom with the lad in 
the fable, whe ripped open the goose that was 
laying the volden ergs. 

Let me fortify this position by an authority from 
a source which the free-trade gentlemen of the 


marine 


Hlouse oueht to be the last to undervalue. They 
are accustomed to derive most of their arguments 
and illustrations from the mother country. Whiat- 


ever jealousy they may entertain of British exam- 
ple or British doctrine on other pomnts, on the sub- 
ject of the tariff they bow implicitly and deferen- 
tially to both. Hven the American Secretary of the 
‘Treasury's 
thentication and endorsement, unless it has been 
printed and praised (like that of Mr. Walker) in 
tie two Houses of the Imperial Parliament. 

Now, sir, I have here an extract from the Lon- 
don Bankers’ Circular of the year 1840, which 
expresses the doctrine [ have asserted in the best 
possible phraseology, and | commend it to the 
attentive hearing of the friends of the present bill: 


report seems to lack its essential au- 


‘The prevailing delusion and mistake of all alike isa 
desire to extend exports, overlooking, or apparently ignorant 
om the thet, that whenever the export exceeds the value 
Which the import will reahze, the excess of the export must 
necessarily resolve itself into minus in some Way or other. 


* * * 


“ftisthe amount whieh the aggregate imports into any 
country may realize that constitutes the means of reciprocal 
and benefier! exchange ; and the amownt which the imports 
will realize depends entirely on the condition and power of 


fhe communily al large to consume. 


The primary object of 


the rrermment of every country should be to devise means of 


enlarging the power of « mesumplion by an adequate remunera 


tion for labor.” 

Here is contained, as in a nutshell, the sum and 
substance of the whole matter. Here is touched, 
as with a needle, * the prevailing delusion and mis- 
take’’ of the economists whose views are repre- 
sented by the present Secretary of the Treasury. 
ilere are contrasted, as in a picture, the sound 
principle on which the taritl of 1842 was construct- 
ed, and to which it owes its suecess—the principle 
of “enlarging the power of consumption by an 
adequate remuneration of labor,’’ and the fallaey 
on which the bill before us is founded—* the de- 
sire to extend exports.”’ 

This bill is based, indeed, upon a series of de- 
histons—a pertect stratification of fallacies. The 
foundation fallacy of the series is that which IT have 
already named—that the vreat and only desidera- 
tum for the prosperity of the country is to increase 
1s exports. As if domestic consumption and do- 
mestic exchanges were not worth thinking about! 
As if the home trade of every country was not 
incomparably more important than its foreign 
trade!. 

The second fallacy in the ascending scale is, 
that in order to increase the exports of the coun- 
try, itis only necessary to increase its importa- 
tions. As if the characteristic feature of American 
trade, from 1790 to the present day, had not been 
an inordinate excess of imports—an excess amount- 
ing to more than 766 millions of dollars in a term 
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of fifty years!—making an average of more than 
fifteen millions a year! As if other nations would 
always be willing to take their pay for these im- 
pertations in corn and cotton at remunerating 
prices, and would never call upon us for a balance 
in specie! 

The third and fourth fallacies in the series are, 
that the only thing needed to secure an increase of 
Importations at any time, is a reduction of duties; 
and that the consequent increase of importations 
will be so certain and so great, that the reduction 
of the duties will result in a positive enlargement 
of the revenue. 

Mr. Chairman, in this whole concatenation of 
assumptions, the great laws of supply and demand, 
and the essential idea that the consuming ability of 
other countries and our own must ultimately be 
the measure of what they can receive from us and 
of what we can take from them, are left wholly 
out of view. And a system of this sort, instead of 
‘enlarging the power of consumption by an ade- 
quate remuneration of labor,” must inevitably di- 
minish that power of consumption by depriving 
labor of its just rewards. 

Look, fora moment, at the details of the very 
bill under consideration, and see if it be not so. 
The bill aims at an inerease of importations, and 
the printed estimates of Mr. Walker look to an 
averegate increase to the amount of about fifteen 
millions of dollars. Now, nobody can imagine 
that we are to consume fifteen millions of dol- 
lars’ worth more than we did last year and the 
year before. ‘Those were years ofthe greatest 
prosperity and of the largest consumption, and 
we shall do well if we are able to consume 
as much for many years to come. This in- 
creased importation, therefore, can only find a 
market by interfering with our own productions, 
and taking the place of similar fabries of domestic 
industry. This, indeed, is the very view of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. He gives as a reason, 
in his annual report, for reducing the duties, that 
the revenue has declined, owing to “the dimin- 
ished importation of many highly protected arti- 
cles, and the progressive substitution of the domestic 
rivals.’’ He is now for reversing this substitution. 
He is for supplanting these domestic rivals in our 
own market by the re-introduction of the foreign 
fabrics. And what must be the result? Why, 
clearly, sir, that the capital invested in them must 
be rendered unproductive, and the labor employed 
in them thrown out of work. And just to the 
extent that this is accomplished, the general pros- 
perity of the country must be checked, and its con- 
suming ability diminished, 

But let us examine some of the items of which 
this aggregate increase of importations is made up, 
and see what branches of labor are to be thus 
supplanted. I read from the printed estimates 
prepared by Mr. Walker himself. In the first 
place, we are to have, under the bill as it now 
stands, an increased importation of brandies, 
spirits, and cordials of all sorts, to the amount of 
$365,000 a year, being $1,000 worth for every day 
inthe year. Since the bill was framed, however, 
the Secretary seems to 
reduction of duties will not always increase the 
revenue, and he has proposed to increase the duties 
on brandy and spirits, to provide means for carry- 
ing on the war. 
raises the duties on the same articles, and all for 
increasing the revenue! He leaves them still, 
however, much lower than the tariff of 1842, and 
estimates an increased importation of $300,000 
worth of brandy and spirits. But he has pro- 


posed, at the same time, to reduce the duties on | 


cordials; and after estimating an increased impor- 
tation of them to the amount of $25,000, as the 
result of raising the duty from 41 to 75 per cent., 
he now estimates an increased importation to the 
amount of $100,000, as the result of reducing the 
duties to 40 per cent.! 
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have discovered that a | 


He thus first lowers and then | 


A change of one per cent. | 


is thus to produce an increased importation of | 


cordials to the amount of $100,000!! Thus, if 


his war schedule shall be inserted in the bill, we | 


are to look for an increased importation of all 
these articles to the amount of $400,000 per an- 
num. Add to this an estimated increase of impor- 
tation of wines of all sorts, to the amount of 
8500,000, under the absurd system of ad valorem 


duties, (never more absurd than when applied to | I 4 
‘articles like wines,) and the temperance view of |! of this or that article of his consumption is raised 
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this new democratic tariff is complete. I comm, nd 
this to the Washingtonians. - 

Let us look, however, at the items which affect 
the labor of the country more directly. . 

Here is an estimated increase of importation of 
$1,185,000 worth of iron, in pigs, sheets, |) 
bands, rods, and hoops. 

Here is an increased importation of sugar 
molasses and syrup of molasses of &630,000. 

Here is an estimated increase of importation of 
$2,000,000 of the various manufactures of woo! 
and worsted, and of $200,000 of raw wool. 

Here is an estimated increase of importation of 
cotton manufactures to the amount of $5,150,000! 

Here is an estimated increase of importation of 
$125,000 worth of coal and coke. 

Here is an estimated increase of importation of 
cordage of $170,000, and of various kinds of uy- 
manufactured» hemp of $105,000. 

Here is an increased importation of salt to the 
amount of $1,000,000 ! 

Here is an estimated increase of the differey 
kinds of cotton bagging of $300,000; of leather 
all sorts, $100,000; of manufactures of iron, $206. 
000, including anvils, and blacksmith’s hammers 
and sledges, and sad irons, and spikes, and wrought 
nails. 

Then we have $100,000 of earthen and stone 
ware; $100,000 of paper hangings; $50,000 of 
paper; $50,000 of pins; $30,000 of buttons; $100,- 
000 of window glass; $100,000 of glass tumblers: 
$110,000 of straw hats and bonnets; $45,000 of silk 
and leather boots and shoes; $100,000 of linseed 
oil; $200,000 of poraroes; $2,000 of cheese; and an 
increased importation of ready-made clothing and 
wearing apparel, made up or manufactured, in 
whole or in part, by the tailor, sempstress, or man- 
ufacturer; and of articles worn by men, women, 
and children, made whole or in part by hand, of 
§2200,000. 

Is it not plain, that if these estimates are to be 
realized, the American labor which is now em. 
ployed in these various branches of manufacture 
and of the mechanic arts is to be deprived of no 
inconsiderable part of its work and its wages? Is 
it not plain that, to this extent, at least, it is to be 
sacrificed to foreign labor? Yes, sir; supplanted 
as an unworthy rival; that’s the Secretary’s word. 
And who is to pay for these increased importations, 
under these circumstances? ‘This very American 
labor, which you propose to rob of its birthright, 
contributes to the revenue of the Government by 
consuming, according to its ability, some portion 
of the foreign goods now imported. These very 
hatters, and shoemakers, and tailors, and semp- 
stresses, and iron makers, and cotton spinners, and 
glass makers, and all the rest, whom you intend to 
deprive of a part of their work, and of their wages, 
are now able to purchase, with their surplus earn- 
ings, some humble share of the foreign luxuries 
from which your revenue is mainly derived. But 
they will be able to do so no longer. How, then, 
is poe revenue to be increased? How is it even 
to be kept up at the point which it has now reach- 
ed? ‘The experience of the second and third years, 
if not of the first, will prove that the thing 1s im- 
possible. Revenue and protection must stand or 
fall together. The interests of the Government 
cannot be separated from the interests of the peo- 
ple; and depend upon it, sir, the party which at- 
tempts such a thing, will find that it has only sep 
arated itself from the people and the Government 


ars, 


and 


| both. 


And yet this proceeding is justified on the idea 
of lightening the burdens of the poor, and reducing 
the price of the necessaries of life to the laboring 
classes! 

Mr. Chairman, if there be anything against 
which the American laborer ought to be on his 
guard, at this moment, it is the false sympathy, 
the hollow friendship, the killing kindness of men 
who are busying themselves about the cost of what 
he consumes, while they are cutting down the 
value of what he earns; of men who amuse him 
with delusive schemes for reducing his expendi- 
tures, while they are employed in diminishing his 
receipts; of men who dangle the vision of cheaper 
food and cheaper clothing before his eyes, while 
they are in the very act of rifling his pocket-book. 
The whole art and part of certain gentlemen seems 
to be, to convince the workingman that the price 
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afew cents by the protecting system. As if the 
only subject of anxiety with the free American 
laborer was, ** What shall L eat, or what shall 
| drink, or wherewithal shall 1 be clothed?’ As 
if wages in this country were to be brought down 
to the standard of a bare and scanty subsistence ! 
As if nothing was wanted by the laborer tor the 
education of his children; nothing for paying his 
share of the support of religious worship; nothing 
to lay up, [do not sey merely against a rainy day, 
but against that sunshiny day, which, by the bless- 
ing of God and a sound protecting tarifi, 1s sure to 
beam on every honest, industrious man among us, 
when he may enjoy the fruits of his toil in a con- 
dition of comparative rest and recreation ! 


reduce the wages of labor to the standard of 


mere subsistence, and the laborer must be a laborer 
always. The noble spectacle which is so ofien 
exhibited in this country, and so rarely in any 
other, and which, let me say to the honorable 
member from Louisiana, is quite as often exhibited 
in the region of the Eastern manutacturers as in 
any other part of the Union, of what are called 
seif-made men, the printer’s boys, or plough boys, 
or mill boys of a few years back, elevauiny them- 
selves to the highest stations of social or of public 
life, will be seen no more. You have cut otf that 
hope of bettering his condition, which is the 
sweetest cordial to the heart of man, aud the surest 
stimulus to industry, economy, and virtue, ‘Lhe 
ove thing needful to the wellare of the laboring 
man (temporally speaking, yet not Without an in- 
cidental reference to things eternal) is, that he 
should be able to lay up something. Ask any la- 
borer what he thinks about the matter, and he wall 
tell you that he cares not whether he pays a litue 
more or a little less for his clothes; that he is quite 
willing, if need be, to pay his brother laborer or 
his sister laborer a litte more for making his 
shoes or making his shirt, if you will secure to 
them both, not merely the means of paying for 
such things, but the means of making a little de- 
posite, once in a week, or once in a month, or once 
ia quarter, in that most excellent of all institu- 
tions—the Savings Bank. 

Now, this is what the protective policy aims at; 
and this, too, in spite of all assertions to the con- 
trary, is What it accomplishes. Look at this table 
of the amount of depusites in the Savings bank at 
Lowell: 

MR TOAL a0 wind ieiatd aise ee occu eueeae eee 
478,365 
462,650 
591,910 

1845. wc ccccccccccccccccccces 1dU,890 

I have here similar tables, showing an increase 
of wages in the manufacturing establishments of 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts, to the amount 
of 20, 30, 40, and even 6U per cent. in some cases, 
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during the last three years. I have authentic in- | 


formation, too, that there has been a similar increase 
in some of the Maryland mills. And [I have no 
doubt that other gentlemen will furnish similar 
tesumony from other parts of the Union, And yet 
the Secretary of the ‘l'reasury has declared, that 
there has been no increase of wages at all, but 
rather a diminution, under the tariff of 1842! 

_ This, Mr. Chairman, I repeat, is what the pol- 
\cy of protection aims at. It looks at the work- 
lig-man, not in his mere brute capacity of a con- 
Sumer, but in his higher nature of a producer. It 
looks not to reducing the price of what he eats or 
What he wears, but to keeping up the price of his 
own labor. It looks, in short, to wages first, 
wages last, wages altogether. 
the whole civilized commercial world be equalized and 
levelled off? ‘This is the briefest, truest, most con- 
cise, and most comprehensive statement of the 
{uestion between free trade and protection. The 
wages of labor—by which is to be understood not 
merely the wages which are paid by the capitalist 
to the hired hand, but the wages also which are 
earned by labor of any kind working on its own 
“ccount—are now higher in this country than in 
any other beneath the sun. If anybody doubts 
this, let him stop the first emigrant whom he meets 
in the street, and ask him why he came over here, 
What condition he left behind him, and in what 
circumstances he finds himself within six months 
after his arrival? | If anybody doubts this, let him 


turn to the Parliamentary debaters, the economical | 
essayists, or even the corn-law rhymers of Eng- | 


| the great mass of British operatives. 
| Charles Buller, in his admirable speech on sys- 
| tematic emigration as the only relief for the pauper 


| not higher than the level of the stroet. 


| which conflicted even with this idea. 


Shall the wages of 
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land, and see what they say as to the condition of 
Listen to 


labor of his country, while he tells you ** of human 
‘beings huddled together in defiance of comfort, of 
‘shame, and of health, in garrets and in cellars, 
‘and in the same hovels with their pigs; of work- 


| houses crowded; of even the jail resorted to for 


‘shelter and maintenance; of human beings pre- 
‘vented from actually dying of starvation in the 
‘ open streets, or of others allowed to expire from 
‘inanition in the obscurity of their own dwelling 
‘places.’’ Listen to him, again, while he gives 
you an account ‘of thousands of men, women, 
‘and children, congregated together without any 
‘regard to decency or comfort in noisome sites 
‘and wretched hovels—of those who wear out their 
‘lives in the darkness of coal and iron mines, doing 


| ©what is commonly considered the work of brutes, 


‘in a moral and intellectual state hardly raised 
‘above that of the mere animal—of the shirtma- 
‘kers, who get tenpence for making a dozen 
‘ shirts—and of the 15,000 milliners in this me- 
*tropolis, (London,) habitually working for the 
*seantiest wages in close rooms, always for 13 or 
* 14 hours a day, sometmes for days and nights 
* together; nine out of ten losing their health in the 
‘occupation, and scores of them falling vietims to 


‘consumption, or rendered incurably blind when- | 
‘ever a court mourning, or any festivity of partic- | 


‘ular magnitude, tasks their powers more than 
‘usual.”’ 

Listen to Samuel Laing, in his prize essay on 
the causes and remedies of the national distress, 
while he describes to you those 8,000 inhabited 
cellars in Liverpool, whose occupants are estimated 


at from 35,000 to 40,000 persons: 


« These cellars are dwellings under ground. in many cases 
having no windows, and no communicaiion with the exter 
nal air, excepting by the door, the top of which is sometimes 
When the door of 
such a cellar is closed, therefore, light and air are both ex 
cluded. ‘The access to the door 1s often so low as not to 
admit of a person of moderate height standing upright, and 
there is frequently no floor of any Kind, except tue bare 


} earth’? 


Go with him from the commercial to the manu- 


| facturing towns—to Manchester, Birmingham, and 


Leeds—and follow him from thence through the 
agricultural districts, and hear him conclude, as the 
sum of the whole survey, ‘* that there is a large 
‘ proportion of the laboring class who are unable to 
* secure a tolerably comtortable and stable existence 
‘in return for their labor, and are approximating 
‘towards the gulf of pauperism.”’ 

It may be, sir, that the wages of the skilled labor 


| of England will be found to approach pretty nearly 


to those of the same class of labor in our own coun- 
try; though 1 remember finding an anecdote in the 
speech of a member of Parliament, not long ago, 
In a debate 
on the corn laws, a year or two since, Mr. P. 


| Scrope is reported to have said, * that he had that 


‘evening met a manufacturer, who told him that he 
‘had last year discharged his foreman, in conse- 
* quence of not being able to pay him suflicient wages 
‘tor the support of his family. That foreman had 
‘ gone to America, and had written over to say that 


| * he was prosperous, that he was receiving double the 


‘wages he had had in England, while his expendi- 
‘tures and the price of provisions were two-thirds 
 less.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, the fact is indisputable. The 
low price of land and its vast extent compared with 
the population, the vast amount of work to be 
done, compared with the number of hands which 


/ can be commanded on our own soil to perform it— 


these, and other influences, secure now to Ameri- 


| can labor a remuneration which no other in the 


world receives. Shall this state of things, so fruit- 
ful of the greatest good to the greatest number, be 
continued; or shall we, in a fit of universal benev- 
olence, go in for a horizontal scale of wages, and 
an average condition of labor, the wide-world over? 


. 


| Equality of earnings, equality of encouragements, 


equality of opportunities, privileges, and wages, 
throughout the length and breadth of our own land, 
no man would disturb. We desire the establish- 
ment of no system which shall bene:it or build up 


one class of our industry, or one section of our 


country, at the expense of another. But cannot 


‘our Democracy be content with equality at home? 
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Is it anti-republican or anti-American, to maintain 
and protect the superior condition of our own 
people? Cannot the phrensy of our philanthropy 
be appeased until it has accomplished that univer- 
sal level of labor, which can only be reached by 
the prostration of ourown! Free-trade says—no, 
to this question. ‘The Secretary of the ‘Treasury 
says—no. ‘he bill before us says—ne. Or if 
they do not dare to say so in terms, they propose 
and pursue a policy which leads to such a result, 
with the speed and the directness of a railroad. 
"The poliey of protection, on the other hand, says 
** yes, yes; 1t shall not be in vain to the working- 
men of Amertea, that their fathers threw otf the 
colonial yoke, and secured for them a eountry and 
a gvovernment of their own. Othe r nations: may 
well atlord to enter into a free-trade copartne rship 
with us, for their labor has already reached that 
lowest depth to which there is no lower deep, and 
from which every change must be for the better. 
Other Governments may aflord to institute a free 

trade experiment on their own account, for they 
look to the intelligence, the education, and the in 

dependence of the few. But our institutions rest 
on the intelligence, education, and independence, of 
the many. Our institutions rely on a eondition of 
society, Which nothing but a ‘hich rate of waves 
can mamtain. If our labor be levelled off to the 
grade of European labor, our liberty must be then 
cut down to the standard of European liberty. 
‘The Government which looks to the laboring 
masses for support, must support the laboring 
musses. 

1 may seem to have admitted, Mr. Chairman, in 
this view, that a protective tarift may raise the 
value of other things beside labor. Indes d, l ex 
pressly maintain, that it tends to secure a better 
price for agricultural produce, and that it is the 
ouly system which, in this country, can seeure to 
that produce any price or market whatever. Hf 
gentlemen have any objection to this, let them tell 
it to the farmers. But as to the idea that it raises 
the price of the laboring man’s clothes—it is utterly 
untrue. Ithas been proved again and agam, by a 
hundred price-currents, that the effeet of the pro- 
tecung system has been to reduce, a hundred fold, 
the cost of the coarse articles of common wear. 
‘This whole hue-and-cry about higher duties on 
coarse goods is theoretic. It leaves out of consid 
eration that domestic production which is net 
merely supplying our own market, but is sending 
thousunds of bales of cotton cloth to Caleutta, in 
the face of a discriminaung duty in favor of its 
British rival, and is exhibiting the truly Oriental 
spectacle of British drills in American drillings! 1 
is a fuect, that the troops of the greatest cotton 
manufacturing country in the world are wearing, 
on the plains of what was once the greatest cotton 
growing country of the world, pantaloonsand jack 
eis made of American cotton, and in American 
mills! Indeed, it is the exportation of these art 
cles to Calcutta and China which has enabled some 
of the manulacturers to make those great dividends 
of which we have heard so much. Now, every 
schoolboy must understand, that this export trade 
could not go on for an instant, unless the Ameri 
can drillings were cheaper and better than the Brit- 
ish. 

Gentlemen on the other side rest all their argu- 
ments on the hypothesis that our laboring classes 
actually wear foreign clothing. ‘They seem to 
entertain the idea that the American Jaborer goes 
out to his work in the morning in a Manchester 
shirt, a London hat, and a Paris boot! And if he 


| does not now, they are for making him do so at 


the earliest moment. Whatapicture! Why,an 
American workingman would not know himself in 
a looking-glass, in such an attire. Everybody 
knows that we supply these things ourselves, and 
supply them at a cheaper rate, and of a better qual- 
ity, than others would supply them if there was 
noduty. And we can continue to do so, if we can 
only keep our own market to ourselves, But evenif 
it were not so, even if the foreign fabries of this sort 
could be procured a few cents cheaper, | believe in 
my soul that the American laborer would scorn 
such economy. ‘The independent yeomanry of 
this country will never again be content to be 
dependent on any other country for the manufac- 
ture and making up of their daily dress. ‘They do 
not understand the democracy, the Americanism, 
of such wear. ‘The farmers and mechanics are 
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yet to declare themselves, who would not be wil- 
ling to pay a cent or two more, either for their week- 
day jackets, or their Sunday suits, for the sake of 
having them home made. Such clothes, if they 
were dearer at all, would be dearer in more senses 
of the word than one. ‘They would be associated 
with that National Pride, of which, even the cold- 
est abstractionist in these halls could not fail to 
have felt some touches, as he visited the late Na- 
tional bau; and which, though it may be derided 
hy politicians and economists, 18 to the common 
heart above all calculations of moneyed value. 
"They would be associated, too, with that National 
Independence, Which was but half achieved by the 
armas of our fathers, and which remains to be con- 
j The work 
ingmen of this country, | verily believe, if interro- 
gated upon such a point, would answer, as Benja- 
mm Franklin answered at the bar of the British 
Jiouse of Commons in the days of the Stamp Act: 

** What used to be the pride of America?’ 

* "To indulge in the fashions and manufactures 
of Great Britain.’’ 

* Whatis now their pride?”’ 

* To wear their old clothes over again, until they 
can make new ones for themselves.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, there are 


summated by the arts of their sons. 


many other points 
which IT had proposed to touch, but | have only 
time to conclude with the following propositions, 
which briefly embody all that IL have said, and 
much that | would have said, 

I maintain, then, 

I. ‘That provision oueht promptly to be made 
for furnishing the Government with whatever ad- 
ditional revenues and resources may be necessary 
for bringing the existine war with Mexico toa 
just and speedy conclusion, and establishing an 
honorable peace. 

”. That no additional revenue can be relied on 
from the bill now under consideration, either as 
ori inaily report d.or with the modifications which 
h Ve been propose d by the Se cretary of the Treas 
ury, but that, on the contrary, the whole experi- 
ence of the country shows that the operation of 
such a bill would be materially to diminish the 
revenue, ’ 

3. That this bill is, at best, a mere ¢ xperiment, 
and one which, there is great reason to tear, would 
result in both curtailing the resources of the Gov- 
erument, and erippling the industry of the peo- 
ple; and that, in adoptung an entire system of ad 
valorem duties, it would open the door to all 
manner of inequalities and frauds, and would be 
especially oppressive to the honest American mer- 
chant. 

4. ‘That the tariff of 1842 has proved itself for 
three years past emphatically a revenue tarifl; 
yielding, with signal uniformity, and in precise 
correspondence with the calculations of its framers, 
a net average annual revenue of nearly twenty- 
seven millions of dollars, and at once protecting 
the labor and enriching the treasury of the nation; 
and that no substantial modification—certainly no 
material reduction—ot the duties which it imposes, 
would be likely to yield anything like an equal 
amount to the Government, 

5. That an issue of cieht or ten millions of treas- 
ury notes, and the imposition of moderate specific 
duties on tea and coilee, for a short term of years, 
and for the single purpose of defraying the ex- 
penses of the war, are the only measures for 
increasing the resources and revenues of the nation 
which can be adopted with any reasonable pros- 
pect of success; and that, unless the Administration 
and its friends intend to take the responsibility of 
resorting to direct taxation, or of incurring a laree 
national debt, these measures ought to be adopted 
by them without delay. 


Tables to which reference is made above showing the 
increase of wages in some of the New Engiand 
Cotton Mills. 

Average wages paid the operatives in the .lmoskeag New Mill, 
in the month of Januury, in each year since starting up: 


Card’g. Spin’g. Weav’g. Dress’g. 


Mill No. 1. Jan., 1842. 1 51 133 1 61 220 
“S43, 1 57 1 41 174 2 30 
$s In44, 169 1235 212 Yo 
“1845, 1 87 1 6 2 09 2 56 
* «1346, 184 161 2 66 278 


2lp.ct. 2lp.ct. GSsp.ct. sp.ct. 
W. AMORY. 


Gain in four years, 
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lverage wages of the female operatives, for the four weeks | 
ending April 15, 1843. 
MILL NO. I. 


| 
| 
| 
| 








| w i 
° pent at 6s 
% ~2e = tr 
= et € |3se! 

Employ- | 2.2 ez oe ~ © | Average through 
ment. | w= =e: = o> | the mull. 
as "os 2 ES | 
, = ye Pal S - &} 

i cee; 5 is | 
Cte Lech oe 
Carding...) 680.75 6 8304 15/81 43 $1 41. 


Spinning..| 911.50) 37.98 | 397 47) 137) Weaving. 
Weaving. .| 1,723.00) 71.79 | 73011) 129 3 looms,. ..@1 29 
Warping...) 155.50) 6.48 7285 156)4 do....... 212 
Dressing ..j 184.50) 7.69) 1083 9)) 229.2 do.w ide.1 67 
| | | | Others per 


Drawing in 98.50} 4.11} 4908! 173) week..... 1 01 
MILL NO. II. 
ee —— 

Carding ...| 576.75 | 24.03 9259 gale 45] gi 47. 
Spinning...) 788.75) 32.87 | 346 98) 1:39) 
Weaving... 1,536.75) 64.03 | 680 06) 1 40) Weaving. 
Warping...) LIO95) 4.61 64.47) 230) 3 looms... ..81 67 
Dressing...) 150,00) 6.25} Bo4l) 2 16) a Mae pha es 210 

| | | Others per 
Drawing in 85.295) 3.95 39 23 177| week..... 1 32 


JAMES A. DUPER, 
For EDMUND PARKER, Agent. 
Jackson Co,, N. H., Muy 12, 1843. 


Averuge wages of the Female operatives, for the four weeks 
ending February 21, 1846. 


MILL No. f. 


| % = 
, | = & 
Employ- | 3 . eA Average through 
ment. x = the mul, 
22 z 
“ “ 





Carding ...| 659.00 | 27.08 |8328 86 81 79 

Spinning...) 1119.90 16.63 54500, 1 67 $2 05 | 
Weaving...) 1,746.25) 72.76 [105050 2 
Warping | 154.25! 6.42)" 8733, 215 
Dreseing...| 265.50) 11.06 14743) 2 
Drawing in} 100.75 | 4.20 | 6326) 251) 





MILL No. II. 


| 


| | | 
Carding...) 458.00} 19.08 |8223 IST BL) 





Spinning ..| 1,loe.25] 46.18 | S14 41) 153 $2 03 | 
Weaving. .| 1,615.25 | 67.30 | 968 03) 2 35) 
Warping ..| bt 50 | 6.10] S79; 2 So) 
Dressing...| 207 25] RS 129 95} 2 51 
Drawing in} 1l3s2o) 4.72] 59 10) ] v0 


For E. PARKER, Agent. 
Jackson County, N. H., Feb. 29, 1846. 





HARBORS AND RIVERS. 


REMARKS OF HON. A. P. BAGBY, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In rHEe Senate, July 24, 1846. 
On the passage of the bill making appropriations 
for the improvement of certain Harbors and 
Rivers— 


Mr. BAGBY said: 
Mr. Presipent: It will hardly be expected, even 


at this advanced period of the session, when so | 


many important matters are pressing on our time 

and attention, that | should sit in silence and suffer 

a measure, involving, in my judgment, such mo- 
y Juda 


mentous and important principles to pass without | 


expressing my decided opposition to it. Indeed, if 
I had but one hour longer to remain in public, | 
could not, in my opinion, spend that hour more 
properly, and, if my views in regard to it could 
prevail, more profitably to the country, than in op- 
posing and denouncing a measure so fundamen- 
tally wrong in principle, and fraught with such 
disastrous consequences to the future prosperity of 
the country, as the one now under consideration. 


And although the indications around me, admon- | 


ish me that all opposition to it will prove utterly 
unavailing; that it is destined to pass by an over- 
whelming majority, and that any remarks of mine 
in opposiuon to it will * fall like a thrice-told tale 
upon the dull ear of a drowsy man,” it presents 
itself in such a questionable shape that I will at 
least speak to it. From the origin of the Govern- 
ment under which we live, Mr. President, the 
statesmen and the politicians, and to some extent 


the people of the country, have been divided in 
opinion with respect to the proper rules by which || improvement of certain harbors and rivers, and 


ESSIONAL GLOBE. 





’ 
i 
j 


the Federal Constitution was intended by its j)|ys- 
trious authors to be construed, as well as to the 
extent of the powers conferred by that. instry- 
ment, upon the Government of the United Stary g, 
This diversity of opinion upon these points had 
long before the close of General Washington’s ad- 
ministration, effectually divided public men, and 
through their influence to some extent the people 
of the country, into two parties: one in favor of q 
strict and rigid construction of the Constitution: 
the other in favor of a liberal and latitudinous eon. 
struction of that instrument. Considering this 
difference of opinion, not doubting the sincerity 
with which it is entertained, and seeing, as «|| 
must admit, that it has marked and characterized 
the public action of these two great parties for 
more than fifty years, I shall not attempt to show 
that it is a departure from the principles or the 
policy of Senators on the other side to advocate 
and sustain this and other measures of a kindred 
character; but I shall attempt to show that it is a 
fearful violation of the Constitution, as that instru- 
ment was understood by the Republican party in the 
better daysof the Republic, and a woful departure 
from some of the established canons of constrie- 
tion, by which the extent of the powers of this 
Government was to be ascertained and determined, 
The legislative powers of the Government are 
vested in the Congress of the United States, and 
are exclusive, except in so far as its action is sub- 
jected to the approval of the Executive, as pro- 
vided for in the seventh section of the first article of 
the Constitution. All the powers of Congress are 
reducible to two distinct heads, and cannot be ear- 
ried beyond them, without a violation of the Con- 
stitution. First, such as are granted in express 
terms; and second, such as are necessary and 
proper for carrying the express powers into exe- 
cution. This is the extent and utmost limit of the 
powers of Congress, under the Federal Constitu- 
tion. Cut loose from these moorings, and you 
are at sea, without rudder or compass; or, to 
use the emphatic language of Mr. Jefferson, in 
reference to this very subject, you enter a bound- 
less field, no longer susceptible of limit or defini- 
tion. Assuming, then, that I cannot be mistaken 
in supposing that all the powers of Congress are 
to be found under one of the heads above laid 
down, that is, under the expressly granted powers 
in the first place; or under the authority given in the 
Constitution to make all laws which shall be neces- 
sary and proper for carrying the expressly granted 
powers into execution, in the second place; I pro- 
ceed to inquire, under which of these two heads, 
if either, the constitutional power is to be found to 
ass the bill now under consideration. And I think 
| may aflirm, positively, without subjecting myself 
to the imputation of arrogance or presumption, 
that it is not to be found under either of them, or 
to be fairly, and by any legitimate rule of con- 
struction, deduced from either of them. Let us, 
then, first, advert to the title and the objects of the 
bill. It is “a bill making appropriations for the 
improvement of certain harbors and rivers.’’ That 
is all. 

Now, I do not question the power of Congress 
to make appropriations for all constitutional pur- 
poses; because, one of the greatest safeguards o! 
the public treasury, as well as of the public liberty, 
is that wise and salutary provision of the Consi- 
tution, which declares that ‘no money shall be 
‘drawn from the treasury, but in consequence ot 
‘appropriations made by law;” and, as I have 
already shown, Congress is the law-making power. 

Sut what I contend for is, that Congress have no 
power to appropriate money for any other pur- 
poses than those specified in the Constitution, of 
such as are necessary and proper to carry the 
granted powers into execution. To illustrate: 
Congress have power to make war; and although 
there is no express power to appropriate money 
carry on war, yet, as the war power is expressly 
granted, they have the power to appropriate money 
to carry on the war, under the grant of power to 
pass ali laws which may be necessary to carry the 
granted powers into execution, and the power to 
make war is one of them. ; 

There is no pretence that the authority to pass 
this bill is to be found in any of the express grants 
of the Constitution. There can be no such pre- 
tence. Itis a bill making appropriations for the 














neither the word * improvement,” nor the word 
«« harbors,” nor the word ** rivers,” is to be found 
in the Constitution. Neither improvements, nor 
por harbors, are mentioned in that instru- 
ment. ‘They are not referred to by name, or by 
the remotest allusion. I take it for granted, then, 
it will not be contended, even in this era of jati- 
tudinous construction, and legislative rapacity, 
that this power to appropriate money by millions 
to improve harbors and rivers 18 to be found in 
wy of the express grants of the Constitution. 


rivers, 


t 


This being settled, it remains for the advocates of | 


this bill to show that it ought to pass, in order to 
carry some of the granted powers into execution, 


and that it is necessary and proper for that pur | 


jose, Let it be borne in mind that the friends of 

Vis system are divided into two classes—one 11 
favor of making appropriations to improve har- 
bors, and the other in favor of appropriations for 
rivers; and perhaps there may be a small third 
class, Who, under the influence of an unbridled 
construction of the Constitution, have no objection 
to voting money for both harbors and rivers. | 
do not include, in either of these classes, the dis- 
coverers of inland seas, and the gigantic system in 
embryo for their improvement. When that sys- 
tem is brought forward, 1 shall be prepared, | 
trust, to show that it involves principles more enor- 
mous and more repugnant to the Constitution, 
and the genius of our Government, if possible, 
than the bill now under consideration. “ Suilicient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.” 

It is curious to observe how the advocates of 
this bill are divided in opinion among themselves 
as to the true ground on which to rest it, and the 
dexterity with which some of my Democratic 
friends endeavor to avoid the odium of the old 
Mederal doctrine of making internal improvements 
in the States. Some attempt to derive it from the 
war power, and say that it is necessary to the de- 
fence of the country; others contend that it is inci- 
dent to the power to regulate commerce among the 
several States, and that it is perfectly competent 
for Congress to drain the treasury and bankrupt 
the country by the conjugation of the verb **to 
reculate’? commerce; others take still broader 
eround, and contend, that where the object is na- 
tional—that is, where it is for general in contra- 
distinction to local or sectional objects—it falls 
within the constitutional powers of Congress, for- 
vetting, as they seem to do, that this is a federal 
and not a national Government, and withal a Gov- 
ernment of delegated and limited powers. 
isfied with any or all these grounds, a new idea 
has been recently started—a sort of ‘Trojan horse 


has heen introduced, which is to put the matter — 


beyond all doubt, eavil, or controversy—and that 
is, that it is to be found in the power given to Con- 
cress to make all needful rules and regulations for 
the disposal of the public lands, and that by im- 
proving the rivers and harbors you enhance the 
value of the land, &c. Such is the hydra-headed 
authority by which the bill under consideration is 
attempted to be sustained. I propose to examine 
some of these grounds. Before | proceed, how- 
ever, | wish my own views to be distinctly under- 
stood. Ladmit the power of this Government to ap- 
propriate any necessary amount of money to im- 
prove harbors which are necessary for the protec- 
tion of the navy of the United States. ‘This power is 
necessary, indispensably necessary, and proper, to 
carry into execution the power expressly granted 
“to provide and maintain a navy.’? But I deny 
that there is any power in the Constitution to 
improve the navigation of rivers, whether they 


flow through one State or twenty States. If this | 


Government has the power to improve the navi 
vation of rivers, in order to facilitate the transpor- 
tation of troops and munitions of war, they have 
the power to construct railroads through the States 
for the same purpose. What would become of the 
sovereignty and the security of the States, if, in ad- 
dition to the war and the money power, you add 
the power of making roads and canals penetrating 
every portion and section of the Union, and to en- 
gage in the improvement of the navigation of the 
lakes and rivers for federal purposes? It would 
produce at once the conflict of jurisdiction between 
the State and Federal Government, to guard 
against which, was a fundamental object with the 


framers of the Constitution, and without which, | 


that instrument never would have been adopted by 


the States. 


poser 


Not sat- | 
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So jealous were the States upon this 

subject, that they would not cede to the Genera! 

Government the power to construct post roads in 

the States for the transportation of the mail. But 

it is said that the principle in this bill is necessarily 

incident to fthe power ‘to regulate commeres 

among the several States.’’ Of all the perversions 

of the language, and meaning, and spirit of the 

Constitution, this is, to my mind, one of the most 

glaring. ‘The power is to regulate a thing already 
supposed to be in existence, not to ercate the thing 
itself. Is there no difference in creating or con- 
structing or making a machine, and regulating the 
machine after it 1s made? If it had been the 
meaning or intention of the framers of the Con- 
stitution to confer upon this Government this 
enormous power, how easy would it have been 
to employ the appropriate language for that pur- 
How easy for them to have said, as they 
did in regard to the navy power, that Congress 
should have power to create or provide the means 
of providing and maintaining commerce among the 
several States. But they said no such thing, be- 
cause they meant no such thing. All they meant 
was, to leave the States to establish, create, or 
make commerce among themselves, and only del- 
egated to Congress the power to regulate it when 
established. ‘The power to pass this bill, there- 
fore, is not derived from the power to regulate 
commerce among the States. And you have just 
the same power to build vessels, to carry on com- 
merce between the States, or purchase the articles 
for the purpose of carrying on that commerce, as 
you have to cut canals, construct roads, or Improve 
the navigation of rivers, for that purpose. ‘The 
last hiding-place in which this insidious power has 
taken refuge is that provision of the Constitution 
which gives the power to dispose of, and make al! 
needful rules and regulations respecting, the terri- 
tory and other property belonging to the United 
States. 

Does not everybody at once perceive that this 
provision was only intended to vest in Congress 
the same control over the territory, that it did over 
the other property belonging to the United States, 
and not to trench upon the sovereignty and juris- 
diction of the States? And yet it has been used 
for the purpose of enabling Congress to appropriate 
money to improve harbors and rivers; to make 
improvements in the States; and not only the im- 
provements of the rivers, but at this very session 
bills have passed this body giving alternate sections 
toa very large amount of the public lands in several 
of the States to make or to finish railroads. ‘This 
is the doctrine upon this point held by Congress to 
the States: ** We own the land, but cannot, under 
the doctrines that once prevailed, make internal im- 
provements in the States; but if you will take the 
land and make a railroad or a canal, you may 
have it.”’ 

Now, I do not question the power of Congress 
to make all needful rules and regulations respect- 
ing the territory and other property belonging to 

| the United States; it is granted for that purpose in 
express terms. But | do deny that Congress 


have the power, under this grant, to dispose of prop- , 


erty for the purpose of violating the Constitution, 
And in the case of those alternate sections, it is 
corrupting to the giver and to the receiver. Itis 
a glaring stretch of power on the part of this Gov- 
ernment to grant the land for such a purpose, and 
an act of downright meanness on the part of the 
States to accept them for such a purpose. I look 
upon the public land belonging to the United States, 
as the framers of the Constitution looked upon it, 
that is, as property belonging to the United States. 


And, as I said on a former occasion, Congress | 


have no more right or power to give two millions 
of dollars’ worth of land to make a railroad in Iili- 
nois or Michigan, thereby withholding that amount 
of money from the treasury, than they have to 
appropriate two millions of dollars directly from 
the treasury to make a railroad in Maine or Mas- 
sachusetts. The public land and the money in the 
treasury belong, equally, to the United States; and 
[ think it will require powers of discrimination not 
often met with, to point out the difference between 
them. The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Sreicur | 
had the solution of the whole problem at his fin- 
gers’ end, when he was about to whip through his 
alternate section Pearl river bill; but he has not 


SENATE. 


but a feeler, the advance-cuard of this system; and 
I have noidea that my honorable friend from Mis- 
sissippi had the least idea that his gallantry was 
about to lead him to Little Fort—a sort of heg 
wallow—where there is neither water nor coni- 
meree, and which, by the courtesy of this bill, is 
ycleped a harbor. There is another curious fea- 
ture inthis proceeding. | do not believe that there 
is a solitary item in this bill that would pass, if it 
stood alone; and yet the whole bill containing a 
hundred items, amounting to nearly a million and 
a half of dollars, is to pass by a large majority; 
because, as the Senator from Indiana says, itis a 
ill of concessions. That is to say, one million 
three hundred and odd thousand dollars are to be 
appropriated for internal improvements in the 
States, and the Senators and Representatives of 
the States in which the appropriations are to be 
expended, vote for the bill, in order to get their 
re spective distributive shares of the appropriations, 
And this, | suppose, is what we are to understand 
by concession. ‘That is, they concede nearly a mil- 
lion and a half from the treasury and divide amone 
the States they represent! And that, too, ata 
time when the country is involved in a foreion 
war, and borrowing mone y and issuing treasury 
notes to carry it on, 

What, Lask, would be thoueht of the temerity 
and hardihood of any member of this body who 
would, in the present condition of the country and 
of the treasury, bring forward a proposition to 
borrow a million and a half of dollars to accom 
plish the objects contemplated by this bill? And 
yet itamounts to the very same thing. ‘Take this 
amount from the treasury, and you will have te 
supply it in treasury notes, by aloan, or by direct 
taxes. I was gratified that the Senator from 
‘Tennessee offered an amendment to appropriate 
$100,000 for the improvement of the Tennessve 
river, Which runs through a part of my own State, 
because it afforded me the opportunity of indicating 
my decided opposition to, and utter detestation of, 
the whole system, as unconstitutional, unwise, 
inexpedient, unjust, corrupting in its tendency, 
and destructive of all morality in levislation: a sys- 
tem of broadcast, undiseuised log-rolling, whieh, 
if not arrested, is to infuse itself into, and poison, 
the whole current of your legislation. Sir, I would 
not vote for this bill if every dollar appropriated 
by it, and ten times as much, was to be « xpended 
in Alabama. ‘The people of that proud-spirited 
and patriotic State do not desire improvements to 
be made within her limits upon the ruins of a 
violated Constitution, and at the expense of any 
portion of her sovereignty. They do not sell 
their birthright for a mess of pottage, or a paltry 
appropriation. They learned their political lessons 
inother schools. We are gravely reminded, how- 
ever, that the principle contained in this bill has been 
practised upon by every AdministrNtion from the 
foundation of the Government down to the present 
day. Mr. President, noone cherishes more respect 
for the opinions, entertains more veneration for 
the memories, feels more gratitude for the services, 
or admiration for the talents, virtue, and patriotism 
of the great and eminent men who have cone be- 
fore us in the track of public affairs, and especially 
the framers of the Constitution, than I do. But 
in determining the solemn question, what powers 
this Government may or may not exercise, I look 
to the Constitution itself. That was the creat 
chart furnished and left to us by our ancestors, 
to guide us through the intricate mazes of legisla- 
tion through all future time. And I frankly admit 
that precedents have but little weight with me 
where the language of the Constitution is plain 
against the exercise of a power, or where it is silent 
in support of, it. [take the obvious meaning of the 
words in the one case, and I forbear to act in the 
other. I cannot go counter to the Constitution, 
where its mandates are clear and unquestionable; | 
cannot assume the exercise of powers, where that 
venerated instrument is silent. The powers not 
granted by the Constitution are not to be assumed 
by Congress; they are reserved to the States respect- 
ively, or to the \ eople, and to the States oad the 
people, they shall ever be maintained and defended 

ry me. Sir, this has not only been the acknow!l- 
edged creed of the party to which you and I 
belong, since the memorable revolution accom- 
plished by Mr. Jefferson and his political associates 


' yet favored us with it. The truth is, his bill was): in 180]; but it has also been a fundamental article 
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in the creed of the Republican party, to abstain 
from the exercise of doubtful powers. If the 
powers of the Federal Government are too short, 
do not attempt to stretch them by implication, but 
apply to the people and the States, who reserved to 
themselves the residuary power, to enlarge them. 
This Government has no constitutional power to 
eut a blade of grass, touch a foot of earth, or use 
a drop of water, in the limits of one of the States 
of this Union, unless it is * purchased by the con- 
‘sent of the Legislature of the State in which the 
‘same shall be, for the erection of forts, maga- 
‘vines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other needful 
(sth section Ist article of the Con- 
the barrier which the 
fraraers of the Constitution erected between the 


* buildings.” 
titution.) “his is rreat 
State and Federal jurisdiction upon the subject of 
making improvements of any kind, under any 
pretext, or for any purpose, in the lumits of a State. 
And they ‘ly lumited to places to be 
purchased by the consent of the Legislature of the 
State in which the same may be—* and for the 
‘ erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, 
When Ll examin 
of the Constitution; when 
at those vereat partition walls intended to 
and keep separate and apart the powers, the 
duties of the State and [ederal 
Ciovernments; when | recur to the doctrines which 
prevailed when the champions of the rights of the 


are ¢%X jrre 


‘and other needtiul buildings.”’ 
the mounds and dikes 
I look 
clivide 


rivhts, and the 


States were alive and awake, and standing upon 
the wateh-tower of State rights and popular liberty, 
and see how they have all, all yielded to the ude 
of encroachine nt, of Inplicauion, of construction, 
and of mnovation, Which ever and anon has lashed 
avrainst them, and which, like a rude resistless 
torrent, Is Sweeping everything beautiful in the 
theory, or valuable in the practice, of our tree and 
clorious institutions, into the yawning gulf of 
consolidation, Lb shudder for the perpetuity of 
our federative system. 

W hat has become of the creat fundamental truth, 
that this is a Government of limited powers ¢ W hat 
has become of the axiom that the powers not grant- 
ed to this Government are reserved to the States 
What has become 
of the riehts of the States, to secure which, in their 
plemtude and purity, the aspirations of the purest 
patriots were el vated, and the best blood of the 
Revolution was spilt?—to secure which, the elo- 
quence of Eleary thundered and the life-blood of 
Warren was poured out? What has become of 
that great admonitory and cardinal maxim in the 
Republican creed, to abstain from the exercise of 
doubtful powers? What has become of that once 
beautiful and elorious federative system, formed in 
wise arid reverential imitation of the great system 
of the universe, with a I’ederal Government, like 
the sun, in the centre, mpartng hght and heat to 
the eirreumference, and the sovereign, independent 
Stuutes, revolving like planets, harmoniously and 
happily, im tranquillity and order, in their respect- 
ive spheres? Sir, they are gone—all gone. 


re spectively or to thre people f 


“Gon 
A school boy’s tale, the wonder of an hour.’’ 

If, instead of confining the action of this Govern- 

ment within the Junits prese ribed for it by a writ- 

ten Constitution; if, instead of the landmarks fixed 

by the fathers of the Democrauc church, you are 


to resort to contemporaneous constructions and | 


political precedents, your Constitution is a dead 
letter, and the Republican creed is a faree. Let us 
look into these contemporancous expositions and 
politcal precedents, and see how fur the y ought 
to be binding and obligatory upon us im prac- 
tice. According to his great cotemporary and 
successful rival, |Mui. Jeflerson,] the elder Adams 
was chief among the mighty band that set the 
hall of the Revolution in motion. Throughout 
the Revolution, he was ‘a pillar of cloud by 
day, and a pillar of fire by night.’ Yet he 
approved and executed the alien and sedition 
laws. Mr. Madison, the chief architect in the for- 
mation of the Constitution, approved and signed 
the charter of the Bank of the United States—an 
institution which has existed for forty years in the 
history of the Government, and had its origin un- 
der the administration of one, who, in the language 
of a great British statesman, * furnished, more than 
any other human being, the idea of a perfect man,” 
if, then, we are bound by contemporaneous expo- 
siuons of the Consutuuon and political precedents, 


giimmernog through the mist of things that were— 
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the alien and sedition laws and the Bank of the 
United States ought still to be in existence. For 
they had their origin with men as pure, as patriotic, 
and enlightened, as humanity is capable of being. 

I advert, sir, to these points in our political histo- 
ry, not to cast a shade of censure on the venerated, 
illustrious, and patriotic dead, but for the purpose 
of showing they were but men, and that it is safer 
to look to the Constituuion itself, than to rely on 
any exposition, although sanctioned by time, and 
approved in some instances by the highest order of 
virtue, intelligence, and patriotism. And, above 
all, | do it for the purpose of reminding the Senate 
that this is not a Government of precedents and 
prescription, but that our forefathers rested the 
blessings Which they intended to secure to them- 
selves and their posterity on the immutable basis 
of a written consutution. Show me the grant, and 
I will give you the power; or show me that the 
thing proposed to be done is necessary and proper 
to carry some granted puwer into execution, 

Mr. President, never more clearly than at the 
present moment, and in reference to the bill now 
under consideration, have | been made to realize 
the great and bitter truth, that the best condition of 
human bfe and human affairs is mixed, and deeply 
tinged, with evil; and that when poor frail man 
* would do good, evil was continually before him.” 
From the comimg into power of the present Ad- 
ministration the eyes, not only of the people of this 
country, but of Christendom, have been looking to 
the action of the present Congress. lor the first 
time in many years, the Executive and legislative 
branches of the Government were in perfect political 
harmony—the President had been elected by adem- 
ocratic majority, and in both Houses of Congress 
there were clear and decided democratic majorities. 
ln this state of things, certain pledges had to be 
redeemed, and cerwun great principles had to be 

‘carried out, One of the pledges to be redeemed, 
and one of the great principles to be carried out, 
wus the repeal of the tariff of "42, and the establish- 
ment of the revenue standard in the collection of 
duties on imports, At the end of nine tedious 
months the Democratic party are about to triumph 
in the passage of an act repealing the tariff of *42, 
aud, to some extent, in the establishment of the 
principle for which we had so long contended. 
We shall probably triumph, not without some loss 
and in opposition to a party which, for zeal, talents, 
and devouon to their cause and their principles, 
would do honor to any party in ahy age or coun- 
try. 
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The time for which, not kings and prophets, | 


but for which patriots and statesmen had long look- 
ed, when the shackles of commerce and the unjust | 


restricuons of the protective system were about to 
be broke loose, and when the people of the coun- 


| 


try were about to be taxed, not for the benefit of a | 


long highly-favored class, but for the support of the 
government of their choice, economically adminis- 
tered, seems to be dawning inupon us. But before 
we have time to raise the shout of victory, much 
less to realize and enjoy its triumphs, we are dis- 
turbed and amazed by the shrieks of the ravenous 
birds of prey, who linger around the battle-field 
where victory and glory are won, to pounce upon 
the wounded, and glut their hungry maws upon the 
, fallen and the slain; and this bill of concessions has 
made its appearance. 
Sir, it is vain that the great battle of principle has 


been fought upon the tariff and is about to be won; | 


itis vain that the President has redeemed the pledge 
he made to the country; it is vain that the Secretary 
of the ‘Treasury has, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the country, presented the true doctrines 
of the Constitution m his annual report; it is 
vain that the Democratic members, almost with 
enure unanimity, in the two Houses of Congress, 
where they were not trammelied by instrucuons, 
have surrendered all minor diflerences of opinion 
upon the altar of their country, for the purpose of 
abrogaung a system under which the people have 
too long and too patiently suffered; it 1s utterly in 
vain that all or any of these things have been done, 
if Mordecai, the Jew, or Mammon, the giant, is to 
present himself upon the very heels of the repeal 
of the tariff, in the form of this odious measure to 
improve certain harbors and rivers. We have but 
‘*exchanged a plague for the leprosy.’ Weare 
about to drive away the manufacturers, already 
') nearly glutted by a long course of favoritism and 
protection, and to invite a new and hungry swarm, 


| whose name is legion, in the form of internal 
|| provement and harbors and rivers, who will suck 
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out the vitals of your treasury, and bring great and 
lasting, and, I fear, insupportable evils upon the 
country—to realize, with fearful reality, the fable 
of the fox and the flies. Iam determined to acquit 
myself, from first to last, of all participation in this 
monstrous system. And I here declare, that if | 
had to decide this day between the principle in. 
volved in this bill and the protective system—anq 
I speak of the protective system in its most odious 
and oppressive form, and not that bastard thing 
called incidental protection, (for if I had the power 
1 would expunge the word incidental from the lan- 
guage,) but downright, direct protection—protec- 
tion for the sake of protection—I would choose the 
latter. For while [ consider them equally viola- 
tive of the Constitution and destructive of the 
general interest of the country—while the pro- 
tective policy is unjust, unequal, and oppressive 
to some sections, it at least has the unworthy merit 
of conferring comfort, and competency, and pros- 

| perity upon thousands in other sections. Not so 
with the system embraced by this bill. I see in 
it the exhaustion of the treasury, the ruin of the 
Constitution, and the destruction of all moralit 
in the publie legislation. L look forward to the 

'time when this gigantic monster will be seen 
stretching its Briarean hands into the treasury 
from a hundred quarters; when it is to triumph 
over the principles of the Constitution and the 
rights of the States, and the whole system of your 

legislation is to be subjected to its controlling and 
corrupting influence. Nothing but an earnest de- 
sire to avert from my country these great evils, 
could have induced me at a time like this, and un- 
der such discouraging circumstances, to detain the 
Senate long enough to express my deep abhorrence 
and utter detestation of the whole system, 

Allusion has been made—perhaps improperly 
made—to the fate this bill is likely to meet in an- 

| other quarter. 

It is impossible for me to know what are the 
views of the Executive upon this subject. As it 
has been alluded to, however, I will only say, that 
if he should be able to raise himself to that high 
moral elevation from which he could look to the 
interest of the whole country, uninfluenced by local 
considerations for the paltry hopes of sectional ben- 
efits, and preserve from threatened violation and 
danger the true principles of the Constitution, by 
putting the seal of condemnation upon this bill, he 
will be superadding fresh claims to the public con- 
fidence, of which his able, consistent, and patriotic 
public services have already entitled him to a large 
share. 
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The Tariff bill being under consideration in Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
Mr. Coss, of Georgia, in the chair— 

Mr. BRODHEAD obtained the floor, and com- 
menced by observing that the House would bear 
him witness that since he had been a member he 
had constantly sought to render himself useful as 
a working;man, rather than conspicuous in the 
way of speech-making. Political discussions, per- 
sonal controversies and explanations, and disputes 
about points of order, (he said,) were generally 

unprofitable to the members and the country, and 
uninteresting to those who read our proceedings. 

As he had studiously avoided all these, he claimed 

| the indulgence of the committee with some confi- 

' dence, for the reasons which would appear during 
the course of his remarks, while he expressed some 

of the motives which would influence his course 
upon the great subject now under consideration. 

Two measures (said Mr. B.) having reference 
to the revenue and protective policy of the Govern- 
ment are now under consideration—the act of the 
30th of August, 1842, and the bill now upon the 

| table reported by a majority of the Committee of 

|| Ways and Means, and intended as a substitute for 
| it. “The old law, the evils, and the remedy, are 

‘ subjects for deliberation and debate. The power 
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of legislation is said to be the most important trust 
which man can confide to his fellow-man. In exe- 
cution of this trust, Lam called upon to choose be- 








tween these two measures, neither of which, in all | 


their details, is pleasing to me, It is, therefore, a 


choice of evils; but of this I do not complain, for | 
the lives of the best of us are spent in choosing be- | 


tween evils. It is the way we are obliged to get 
along in legislation, and it is the way we get 


through this rugged and perverse world. 

The honorable gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. 
OweN,] in his speech a few days ago, announced 
himself in favor of compromise and conciliation, 
and invoked us to meet him and the other advo- 
cates of the bill of the Committee of Ways and 
Means in that spirit. Sir, I most cordially accept 
his invitation, and ask him, if he is governed by 
that spirit, why it is that he desires to change and 
upturn the entire revenue policy of this Govern- 
ment in one act ?—why it ts that he seeks to repeal, 
from the beginning to the end, the act of 1842, 
which was itself one of compromise? That it was 
formed by a yielding of interests and a sacrifice of 
party feeling, cannot be denied, and hence it has 
merits, at any rate, in my estimation, for 1 ama 


compromiser (except where honor and principle | 


are concerned) as well in matters which relate to 


myself as those which pertain to governmental | 


affairs. It was in this way that our Constitution 
was formed—that great charter of our liberties, 


under which the people of this country have | 


grown and prospered beyond precedent in the 
annals of nations. Let any man look at the his- 
tory of its formation and adoption, and he will 


find that political animosities, local interests, pri- | 


vate grievances, State consequences, favorite sys- 


tems—in fine, all the most powerful and obstinate | 
passions of the human heart were all sacrificed || 


as the price of its purchase. The “ old thirteen” 
became a nation by a compromise of conflicting 
interests. In a country of such vast extent, of 
such diversified climate, productions, interests, and 


pursuits, no revenue laws can be framed except in | 


the most liberal spirit of compromise; for, in 
adopting laws for the good of the whole, some 


. : . | 
little injury must, of necessity, be done to the | 


parts. President Polk said, in his Inaugural Ad- 
dress on the 4th of March, 1845: “It is a subject 


‘upon which conflicting interests of sections and | 
* occupations are supposed to exist; and a spirit of | 


* mutual concession and compromise in adjusting its 


‘ details should be cherished by every part of our wide- | 


* spread country, as the only means of preserving 
‘harmony and a cheerful acquiescence of all in the 
‘operations of the revenue laws.’’ In this senti- 
ment I most cheerfully concur. But though the 
extent of our country, and its diversified interests, 
may render general revenue laws difficult of ad- 
justment and execution, yet, thanks to the wise 
framers of the Constitution, a vast internal and 


coasting trade is allowable, with which, in amount | 
und value, our foreign commerce is not to be com- || 


pared. This is the kind of free trade— American 


Sree trade—I advocate, and wish to extend, between | 


a people whose habits, Government, and currency 
are similar, It seems to be very much overlooked 
and undervalued lately, but that should not excite 
wonder, for the good we seldom miss we rarely 


—- Our foreign commerce is but a drop in the | 


ucket when compared with the value of our in- 
ternal free trade. 


entire foreign commerce. 
main line of the Pennsylvania State improvements 


will shortly exceed it. The trade upon our lakes, | 


to say nothing of the Mississippi and its branches, 


now exceeds it. The Secretary of War, in his | 


report, says: ‘* With the settlement and growth 


of the western country, the commerce upon these 
inland seas (the lakes) has rapidly increased, and | 
; its estimated annual amount now exceeds, in 
value, the entire exports of the products and 
nited States to all foreign 
ntries But to return from this little di- 
sression, in which I have indulged for the purpose 
of showing the value of our home markets, and 
internal affairs and domestic industry should | 
I have said that the act of 1842 
was one of compromise, and, as I always like to 


‘manufactures of the 
* countries,’ 


that our 
not be overlooked. 
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- The productions of the industry | 
of my own native State far exceed in value our | 
The trade upon the | 
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act of 1833, came down to 20 per cent. ad valorem 
upon all articles, without reference to their nature 
or kind—upon the luxuries, as well as the neces- 
saries of life. The whole amount of revenue pro- 
duced was less than seventeen millions. The sum 
required to pay the' expenses of the Government 
was about thirty millions. A large debt, in addi- 
tion to the one contracted to carry on the Florida 
war, Was fast accumulating, and a revision of the 
revenue laws therefore became necessary. The 
Whig Congress which came into power with Gen- 
eral Harrison went to work to do it. They pass- 
ed, in June, 1842, a bill raisine the duties above 20 
per cent. on some articles, and continuing the dis- 
tribution among the States of the proceeds of the 
sales of the public lands, in pursuance o@ the act of 
1841. The act of 184] contained a provision that, 
if the duties were raised above 20 per cent. the dis- 
tribution should not be made. President Tyler 
vetoed the bill, on the ground that it violated the 
spirit of the Compromise act, and continued the 
distribution of the proceeds of the publie lands to 
the States. By this time the Whigs discovered 
, that they had fallen into a great error in: making 
no declaration of principles for the public eve in 
the canvass of 1840; and that, notwithstanding 
they had succeeded in electing §© "Tippecanoe and 
Tyler too,”’ they were most magnificently hum- 
bugged and bamboozled—* cahogled,’’ to use the 
word of the honorable gentleman from Kentucky, 
[Mr. Davis]—themselves, in electing John Tyler. 
Mr. Tyler turned Demoerat, refused to sign their 
bank charters, and his friends and office-holders 
asked that justice might he done him. In the be- 
ginning of August, in the same summer, they passed 
another bill, imposing a duty on tea and coffee, and 
|| containing a clause continuing the distribution pol- 
icy. Mr. Tyler again vetoed it, principally for the 
{ reasons before stated. The Democratic members 
of Congress sustained him, and strenuously object- 
ed to the distribution and the duty on tea and coilee. 
It was now evident that some compromise must 
take place, or the wheels of Government would 
stop. The rank and file of both parties in Con- 
gress—those who care more for the country than 
they do for party—united their counsels, and the 
existing act was the result. The leaders of both 
parties voted against it, as the Journals will show. 
The Whigs yielded the distribution clause, besides 
| making some other modifications, thereby retain- 
ing in the treasury for ordinary purposes about 
$2,500,000 per annum, and agreed to place tea and 
coffee, on which it was proposed to raise near 
42,000,000, in the free list. Iam, therefore, justi 
| fied in saying that the act of 1842 was the result of 
considerable compromise. But the honorable een- 
tleman from Indiana says that it was passed by 
but a single vote; that it struggled into existence, 
and that it was not satisfactory to the men who 
passed it, and therefore it ought to be repealed. 
The fact that it passed by but one vote is no rea- 
son why it should be repealed, provided its prac- 
tical operation has been beneficial; but, on the 
contrary, if precedents are entitled to any weight, 
it isan argument in its favor. A single vote has 
determined some very important measures. The 
great English Revolution of 1688 was determined 
by one or two majority in Parliament. Jefferson 
was elected in the place of Burr, after thirty-seven 
|, trials, by one vote. 


the casting vote of the Vice President. The vote 
of New York, which finally led to the convention 
for framing the present Constitution, after the fail- 
ure of the Annapolis attempt, was carried by one 
|| vote. 
States once failed by the casting vote of Clinton, 
the then Vice President. 
|| least, the resolutions providing for the admission 
| of ‘Texas into the United States were carried in 
| the Senate by one vote. I well recollect the night 
|| they passed, and the deep anxiety, the mingled 
|| hopes and fears which were expressed upon that 
|| eventful occasion. But it is denounced asa Whig 
| measure by southern gentlemen. Sir, these gen- 

tlemen ought to recollect that the Texas resolu- 

tions were submitted by a Whig from Tennessée, 

[Mr. Brown,] and that the resolution of notice to 
|, Great Britain, which they supported with as much 


follow an assertion with the evidence of its cor- || zeal, was drafted by a Whig Senator from Ken- 
nae I now proceed with the proofs. | tucky, [Mr. Crirrenpen.] I speak of the body | 
n 1842 the duties, under Mr. Clay’s Compromise | and main features of the resolutions. I beg leave 


Most of the acts of Congress | 
in the memorable session of 1794 were carried by | 


A bill chartering a Bank of the United | 


And last, though not | 


O77 
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to say to these gentlemen, some of whom seemed 
to rise so much above party considerations upon 
the Oregon question, that upon a subject like this, 
affecting the living and the business of the people, 
I leave my party flag at the door. T cannot forget 
that I have a ** country to serve as well as a party 
to obe ae, OF 

The act of 1842, as a revenue measure, has been a 
good one. At the time of tts pas the Govern 
ment was largely in debt. Treasury notes were 
Issue d, and loans were resorted to. We became 
horrowers of the brokers in New York and Lon- 
don, to carry on the Government. Under this aet, 
and the proceeds of the land sales, we have obtain 
ed revenue enough not only to pay the expenses 


ave 


of the Government, but to pay off a considerable 
portion of the public debt, which, on the Ist of 
October last, amounted to $17,075,445 52. During 
the last vear, the President informs us, 
in his Message, that over eight millions of the 
public debt was paid; and he adds, ** further pay- 
‘ments of the public debt would have been made, 
‘in anticipation of the period of its reimbursement, 
‘under the authority conferred upon the Seeretary 
‘of the ‘Treasury by the acts of July 2], Is4], 
7 April 15, 1842, and March 3, 1843, had not the 
‘unsettled state of our relations with Mexico men 
‘aced hostile collision with that power.” The 
Secretary of the Treasury informs us, in his report, 
that the rv ceipts and expenditures for the fiscal 
year, ending the 30th of June, 1845, stood as fol- 
lows: 


fiscal 


RECEIPTS AND MEANS. 
S97 98,112 
” OFF O22 


70 
30 


From customs 
Froin s 


tles of publie lands 


From misecelianeous sOurees.... 66.62. eee 163,998 56 
"EGEe PROC ixiccc.a Non tentxncse eaee YO THO, LR 56 
Add balance in the treasury Ist July, 1844... 7,857,379 64 
TERE WINE. ci vec deteawertn thus 37 626,515 20 
The expenditures during the same ficeal year 
amounted to the sum Of. ... 0.6.00 ee eeee 20,968 206 98 
Leaving a balance in the treasury on the Ist 


FURY, TOG Oe visccrscccseasevseivuseneces 


This certainly exhibits a prosperous condition 
of the treasury. And, sir, this balance has con- 
tinued to increase; and we were lately informed 
that we had over firelve millions in the treasury, to 
begin and earry on the war with Mexico, in order 
to obtain indemnity for the past and security for 
the future. Sir, suppose this money had not heen 
in the treasury, and we had been obliged to raise 
the ten millions by direct taxation: Pennsylvania, 
already taxed to the ultimatum of financial device, 
would have been obliged to pay over one million 
thereof; and how would Indiana, Illinois, and 
Michigan, whese Representatives are so loud in 
their denuneiations of the present tariff, have paid 
their quota? But it is said the money so necessary 
to sustain the rights and honor of the nation could 
have been obtamed by loans. T admit it; but it 
would have been by paying a most exorbitant 
rate of interest, and to the great depreciation of 
State stocks, and by passing a tax bill to provide 
for the payment of the interest, and the creation of 
the sinking fund. In the then state of our foreign 
relations, loans could not have been obtained upon 
favorable terms; and besides, just at that time, it 
would not have looked very well to have had the 
agents of the Government begging for loans in New 
York or London. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury argues, in his report, that the present duties 
on many articles are prohibitory, and hence there 
will shortly be a deficiency of revenue. Sir, this 
is not a new position; and it is as incorrect and 

| untenable now as it was two years ago, when taken 
by the honorable gentleman from North Carolina, 
{Mr. MecKay.] And here permit me, although 
a little out of the line of my argument, to consider 
this point. Why is it that the gentleman from 
| North Carolina, the chairman of the Committee of 
Waysand Means, did not submit a report with his 
bill, now under consideration, in conformity with 
the uniform practice of the House, showing the 
| reasons in detail, why the bill should be passed, 
and placing them on record to guide the future 
‘action of Congress? A bill granting an old sol- 
dier a pension, regularly reported by a standing 
committee of this House, would not be considered 
for a moment without a written report: and the 
gentleman from North Carolina would be the first 
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to call for the reading of the report, and object to 
the passage if it was not forthcoming. Yet we 
are gravely asked to pass a bill changing a revenue 
policy which is coeval with and has been acted 
upon since the organization of the Government, 
without hav Ing any reasons upon the record. This 
great Committee of Ways and Means, with the 
< , ‘ 
experienced gentleman from North Carolina at its 
head, has had this subject under consideration for 
four months, aided by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and this bill is the result; a poor bald concern, 
without reason to sustain it, ora leg to stand upon. 
But there is a reason for not accompanying the bill 
with a report; because a report, to sustain it, must 
of necessity cut the throat of a report made by the 
same gentieoman two years ago. ‘Two years ago 
we were asked to modify and change the present 
rates of duties, in order to obtain more revenue. 
It was then gravely argued that the present tari 
of duties was too high to produce sufficient revenue. 
The gentleman from North Carolina, in his report 
then, estimated the deficiency to meet the current 
expenses for the fiscal year 1844 and 1845, at two 
millions, He says: 

«The committee suppose, therefore, that to set aside from 
the appropriations for the fiscal year Is44 and 1845, two 
millions and a half (the same amount which the Secretary 
set naide from the appropriations for the fiseal year le43and 
Ind4) for these unexpended balances, will bring the caleula- 
tion sufficiently near for all practical purposes, This will 
show the actual deficiency in the current revenues, to meet the 
current expenses of the next fiscal year, (according to the an- 
tictpations of the Secretary, thus qualified,) to be, in round 
numbers, two millions of dollars, without any allowance to 
meet any special and misecllaneous appropriations which 
the present Congress may make during the present or second 
season, to be after the first day of July next, and before the 
Ist day of July, 1845.”” 

Now, sir, experience has shown that these polit- 
ical philosophers and financiers were all wrong 
two years ago; and that so far from there being a 
deficiency in the revenues, a considerable portion 
of the public debt has been paid, and very fortu- 
nately there was lately in the treasury about twelve 
millions, to meet the exigencies of the country; 
so that if the chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means had undertaken to have given reasons 
for the passage of the bill now under consideration, 
he would have been obliged to unsay what he so 
confidently advanced two years ago, and upon 
which he then invoked the action of Congress. 

Having thus shown, Mr. Chairman, that the 
treasury has been replenished, and the faith of the 
nation maintained, under the practical operations 
of the existing tariff, what has been the condition 
of the people? I have no hesitation in saying that 
it has been generally prosperous. The productions 
of agriculture and the mechanic arts have been 
much greater than at any former period of our his- 
tory. The laboring classes have been furnished 
with employment, the most important of all means 
of benefiung them. The greatest good which can 
be conferred upon the poor, is to furnish them with 
useful and profitable labor. It is honest industry 
which makes the man. ‘The interests of the labor- 
ing classes should be an object of primary regard. 
We are here the representatives of labor, and 
should never for a moment be unmindful of our 
solemn duty to aid and advance its interest. Every 
member upon this floor, from the northern and 
western States, owes his seat to the men who la- 
bor, and to them is his highest responsibility. 
Labor is the great source of wealth; and that policy 
which stimulates industry, and gives to the laborer 
the reward of his toil, is best adapted to promote 
the prosperity of the country. Labor, under the 
existing tariff, has been much better rewarded than 
under a horizontal scale of ad valorem duties. But 
the present state of general prosperity is not solely 
(as it is claimed by the Whigs) to be attributed to 
the salutary operations of the tariff of 1842. It is 
to the virtue, industry, economy, and frugality of 
the people, and particularly to a healthy condition 
of the currency; for, after all, questions about 
tariffs resolve themselves, in a great measure, into 
questions of currency. It is the currency of every 
country, be it what it may, which represents and 
regulates the value of the property and the price of 
labor. If the Whigs were permitted to carry out 
their notions about currency, the present tariff of 
duties would be totally inadequate as a measure of 
protection. ‘Trade would be fluctuating, and the 
value of property and labor uncertain. They never 
guard the operations of the money power, or at- 


) part fro it. 


' of **war’’ or hostilities”? upon this subject. 


' exercise it in the manner authorized in the act 


, by an eminent writer (Mr. Vattel) upon national 
law: 


; tion, and was one of the main reasons for adopting | 


' Convention which framed our present Constitution, 
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tempt to restrain its excesses. The commercial ‘| erly stated by the Supreme Court of the United 


and financial history of this country shows, that 
whenever we have an inflated currency, importa- 
tions, whether the rates of duty are high or low, | 
are excessive, and of course the American manu- 
facturer and mechanic are subjected to the most | 
ruinous competition. Hence, the sub-treasury will 
have a most salutary effect. Whatever may have 
been the reasons which induced the passage of the | 
act in question, its results have, in the main, been 
beneficial—certainly so to the State which I have 
the honor in part to represent, as I will have occa- 
sion to show before I conclude my remarks. ‘The 
Anglo-Saxon mode of testing the correctness of 
things was by their results, and we should not de- | 
We cannot with propriety at this 
period of our history, be called upon to substitute |) 
faith for experience, and theory for facts. We are 
eminently a practical people. Hence it is that I con- 
fess I am in favor of adopting the * wise and mas- 
terly inactivity’? policy upon this question. It is 
the policy recommended by our democratic south- 
ern friends upon the subject of Oregon; and I adopt 
it, and I hope my western friends will adopt it 
upon the subject of the tariff. Let well enough 
alone, is an old and truemaxim. ‘The business of | 
the country suffers by the constant agitation of 
this question. Ido not desire to recognise a state 


But this act of 1842 is assailed upon many 
grounds, and [ admit that it is objectionable in 
some of its details. ‘These details I would be wil- 
ling to correct, but I will not agree to upturn the | 
whole system. It is denied by the Secretary of 
the ‘Treasury, and by other gentlemen in high 
places here, that Congress has the constitutional 
power to impose discriminating duties in favor of 
American industry and products, (long arguments 
are resorted to in order to sustain the position,) 
and if it has, that it is Inexpedient and unjust to 


under consideration. 

Aside from constitutional provisions, I affirm 
that upon well-known principles of national law, 
well understood at the time of the adoption of the | 
Constitution, each nation is the sole judge of the 
propriety of commerce upon her own part, and 
ought to decline a commerce which is disadvanta- 
geous or dangerous. I find this rule laid down 


“ The conductor of a nation ought to take particular care 
to encourage a commerce thatis advantageous to his people, 
and to suppress or Jay restraints upon that which is to their 
disadvantage.’’ 


It never could have been the intention of the 
framers of the Constitution to repeal this rule of 
international law. It is founded in reason, and 
sanctioned by the experience of ages. 

The want of a power to “ regulate trade’’ with | 
foreign nations and among the States, was one of || 


. » ° . - | 
the principal defects in the Articles of Confedera- || 


} 


the present Constitution. Each State regulated its 


imposed in different ports. A moment’s reflection 
will show to what confusion and irritation the ex- || 


, ercise of that kind of State sovereignty would lead. || 


In 1785, two years prior to the assembling of the 


the General Assembly of Pennsylvania passed an | 
‘* act to encourage and protect the manufactures of 
this State.’’ In ratifying the present Constitu- 
tion, Pennsylvania surrendered the power, but not 
the will, to protect her own industry. The power | 
was confided for the general good to the Congress | 
of the United States, as I will now proceed to 
show. 

I do not, Mr. Chairman, belong to the “‘ general | 
welfare’’ and latitudinarian school of construction- 
ists. ‘To do so would be to contend that Congress 
was as omnipotent as the British Parliament, and 
could control and override State sovereignty, char- 
ter banks, and carry on internal improvements 
without limit. I hold that the General Govern- || 
ment is one of specified and limited powers—of 
ceded powers—and that the States have retained 
all the powers not expressly or by necessary im- | 
plication given to the Federal Government. By 
necessary implication, I mean the power proper 
to be exercised in carrying into effect a power ex- 
pressly granted. The rule of construction is prop- | 


| Constitution, all the means which are appropriate, whic 


| power. 


ing to specific laws. 
| Strictly and literally a regulation of commerce with 


| States, in the case of McCulloh, 4 Wheaton’s 
| Reports, page 316: 


“If the end be legitimate, and within the scope of the 
plainly adapted to that end, and which are not prohibited 
may constitutionally be employed to carry it into etfeet.> ’ 

All the means, therefore, to ‘regulate com. 
merce,”’ for the benefit of the people, are given to 
Congress. ‘The power to lay and collect taxes, 


duties, imposts, and excises, is expressly confer- 


red upon Congress by the 8th section of the |g 
article, with one limitation—and that is, that * 9} 


| duties, imposts, and excises, shall be uniform 


throughout the United States;” and the 10th sec. 
tion of the same article deprives the States of the 
It says, ‘* no State shall, without the con. 
sent of Congress, lay any imposts or duties on 
imports or exports,” &e. The States having thus 
deprived themselves of control over the commerce 


_of the country, expressly, in the following specific 


grant, conferred it upon Congress: ** The Congress 


Shall have power to regulate commerce with foreign 


nations, and among the several States, and with the 
Indian tribes.”’ 

Now, what is the signification of the word rez- 
ulate, and what is the common as well as the tech- 
nical meaning of the word commerce, and in what 
sense did the framers of the Constitution intend 


| they should be understood? Noah Webster, in 


his Dictionary, says that regulate means * to ad- 


| just by rule, method, or established mode—as to 


regulate weights and measures; to put in good 
order—as to regulate the disordered state of the 
nation or its finances; to subject to rules or restric- 
tions—as to regulaie trade, to regulate diet.” So 


‘that the word regulate is understood to mean to 


restrain, as well as to adjust, by rule. The word 
regulate is well understood by every person. Now, 
what is commerce? I understand it to be the ex- 


| change of the surplus products of one country or 
// nation for those of another. 


Crabb, in the first 
volume of his Technological Dictionary, thus de- 
fines the word: ‘* Commerce, an exchange of 
commodities; a trafficking or dealing with foreign 
countries by means of exports and imports, accord- 
”” An import duty is, therefore, 


foreign nations. 

The framers of the Constitution well understood 
the meaning of the phrase ‘* to regulate commerce.” 
They intended thereby to confer upon Congress 
the power to protect our own commerce and the 
industry of our people against the policy of other 
nations. They intended that our trade with for- 
eign nations should be adjusted by rule by spe- 


| cific laws. Government is said to be instituted for 
| the good of the people; and if so, we ought to have 


the power to protect our people as well against 


foreign soldiers operating in the field as foreign 


commercial restrictions. We have the power to 
meet restriction with restriction. The power to 
impose discriminating duties in favor of our navi- 


gating interests under this clause of the Constitu- 
own commerce, and different rates of duty were | 


tion has never been disputed, yet no greater reason 


| exists for the exercise of such a power than to dis- 


criminate in favor of our mechanical and manufac- 
turing industry. Why should our own commer- 
cial marine have a monopoly of the coasting trade, 


| and no protection be afforded to our mechanics and 


manufacturers? The first Congress which assem- 
bled under our present Constitution, in the spring 
of 1789, (and in it were many members who aided 
in framing that instrument,) made provision in the 
second and third acts which it passed for the pro- 
tection of the manufacturing as well as the navi- 
gating interests. The second act which it passed 
was to “provide revenue for the support of the 
Government, the payment of the debts of the Uni- 
ted States, and the encouragement of domestic manu- 
factures.”? The next act which was passed im- 
posed a duty of 20 cents per ton upon foreign 
vessels trading with the United States, and they 
were absolutely prohibited from engaging in the 


coasting trade, and such has been the law from 
/that period to the present aT Our immense 
an 


coasting trade is wholly in the ds of our own 
citizens, using American boats and vessels. 

Upon this point of constitutional power, Mr. 
Chairman, I could cite many authorities if time 
were afforded me. I assert, without the fear ol 


successful contradiction, that every American Pres- 
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ident and every Congress that has ever acted upon 
the subject has affirmed that the power for which 
J contend was given. I could give the quotations 
from the messages of every President, but as they 
have been given before, I will not do it. But there 
is one authority to which I desire specially to call 
the attention of the committee. It is the opinion of 
James Madison, one of the distinguished framers 
and expounders of the Constitution; not given in 
order to obtain power and place, but from the calm 
philosophy of his retirement from the turmoil of 
the world. In 1827 constitutional scruples, for the 
first time, began to be expressed, and Mr. Mad- 
ison was appealed to, and his opinion asked upon 
the point, and he gave it ina letter to Joseph C. 
Cabell, Esq., on the 18th of September, 1828, to 
be found in Niles’s Register. The distinguished 
philosopher and statesman, who took notes of | 
everything that was said and done during the for- 
mation of the Constitution, who took part in all the 
discussions in regard to it, who was a member of 
the first Congress under it, who was subsequently 
President of the United States, after arguing the 
question at length, sums up in eight general propo- 
sitions. He says: 

“Tt is a simple question under the Constitution of the 
United States, whether ‘the power to regulate trade with 
foreign nations,’ as a distinct and substantive item in the 
enumerated powers, embraces the object of encouraging, 
by duties, restrictions, and prohibitions, the manufactures 
and products of the country. And the affirmation must be 
inferred from the following considerations : 

«|, The meaning of the phrase ‘to regulate trade’? must 
be sought in the general use of it; in other words, in the 
objects to whieh the power was generally understood to be 
applicable, When the phrase was inserted in the Constitution. 

“2. The power has been understood and used by all com- 
mercial and manufacturing nations as embracing the object 
of encouraging manufactures. It is believed that not a sin- 
gle exeeption can be named, 

“3. This had been particularly the case with Great Brit- 
ain, Whose commercial vocabulary is the parent of ours. A 
primary object of her commercial regulations is well known 
to have been the protection and encouragement of her man- 
ufuctures, 

«4, Such was understood to be the proper use of the pow- 
er by the States most prepared for manufacturing industry, 
whilst retaining the power over their forcign trade. 

“3. Such a use of power by Congress accords with the 
intention and expectation of the States in transferring the 
power over trade trom themselves to the Government of the 
United States. This was emphatically the case in the east- 
ern, the more manufacturing, members of the Confederacy. 

[Here he cites the opinions of several distinguished men, 
who aided in the formation of the Constitution. ] 

“6. If Congress has not the power, it is annihilated for the 
nition—a policy without example in any other nation, and 
not within the reason of the solitary one in our own. The 
example alluded to is the prohibition of a tax on exports, 
which resulted from the apparent impossibility of raising, in 
that mode, a revenue from the States proportioned to the 
ability to pay it—the ability of some being derived, in a great 
ineasure, not from their exports, but from their fisheries, 
from their freights, and from their commerce at large, in 
some of its branches altogether external to the United States; 
the profits from all of which, being invisible and intangible, 
would eseape a tax on exports. A tax on imports, on the 
other hand, being a tax on consumption, which is in propor- 
ion to the ability of the consumers, whencesoever derived, 
Was free from that inequality. 

“7. If revenue be the sole object of a legitimate impost, 
and the encouragement of domestic articles be not within | 
the power to regulate trade, it would follow that no monop- 
olizing or unequal regulations of foreign nations could be 
counteracted ; that neither the staples of subsistence, nor the 
essential implements for the public safety, could, under any 
circumstances, be insured and fostered at home by regula- 
llons of comimeree, the usual and most convenient mode of 
providing for both ; and thatthe American navigation, though 
tie source of naval defence, of a cheapening competition in 
carrying our valuable and bulky articles to market, and of 
an independent carriage of them during foreign wars, when 
a foreign navigation might be withdrawn, must be at once 
abandoned orspeedily destroyed ; it being evident that a ton- 
nage duty in foreign ports against our vessels, and an exemp- 
hon of such a duty in our ports in favor of foreign vessels, 
- ‘t have the inevitable effect of banishing ours from the 

ean. 

“s. ‘That the encouragement of manufactures was an ob- | 
Ject to regulate trade, is proved by the use made of that power 
!or that object in the first session of the first Congress under 
the Constitution, when among the members present were so 
tnany Who had been members of the Federal Convention 
Ww hieh framed the Constitution, and of the State conventions 
Which ratified it; each of these classes consisting of members 
Who had opposed and who had espoused the Constitution in 
Its actual form. It does not appear from the printed proceed- | 
ge of Congress on that occasion that the power was denied 
nt, of them. And it may be remarked, that the members 
Fedent aan in particular, as well of the anti-F ederal as the 
“ al party—the names then distinguishing those who had 
“pposed and those who had approved the Constitution—did 
rn pomeyy = mes duties, and to suggest even prohibitions 
walon ee eral articles of her production. By one, a duty 
en enadeer S mineral coal, in favor of Virginia coal-pits ; 
quate , 4 duty on hemp was proposed to encourage the | 

1 of that article; and by a third, a prohibition of even | 


foreign beef was suggested as a measure of sc iey.2— 
See Lloyits Debates” of sound policy. 


, 
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Ihave occupied much more time, Mr. Chairman, 
upon this point of constitutional power than per- 
haps I ought, for it has been considered settled for 
year# past; but such was the respectability and 
elevation of the places from whence it was assailed, 
that I thought it my duty to make the argument 1 
have. I close my remarks on this part of the cast 
by saying that, whenever the Secretary of the 

reasury and gentlemen upon this floor shall sue- 
cessfully meet and refute the positions of James 
Madison, the great highpriest of the Constitution, 
it will be time enough for them to give us young 
men in Congress lessons upon the subject of our 
constitutional obligations. 

I come now, Mr. Chairman, to consider some 
general principles upon which the doctrine for which 
[ contend is based. ‘The foundation of the system 
is national independence. Its object is to give 
employment, strength, and happiness to our own 
people, which cannot be effected, in war or peace, 
through fraud or design. Americans oucht to feel 
and to know that they have government, country, 
and destiny of their own. If we would be free, 
sovereign, and independent States, in fact—if we 
would preserve our Union, we must not depend 
upon other nations for our supplies of manufac- 
tured articles. On the 22d of April, 1816, Mr. 
Calhoun, in a speech in this House in opposi- 
tion to the motion of Mr. Randolph to strike out 
the minimums on cotton goods, very justly re- 


| marked: 


“Tt (the protective policy) produced an interest strictly 
American, as much so as agriculture, in whieh it had the 
decided advantage of commerce or navigation. The eoun 
try will from this [American feeling] derive much advan 
tage. Again: it is calculated to bind together snore closely 
our wide-spread Republic. It will greatly increase our mu 
tual dependence and intercourse, and will, as a necessary 
consequence, excite an increased attention to internal 
improvement.’ 


These are sound statesman-like views, to which 
I most heartily subscribe, It is true, their distin- 
guished author does not maintain them now, nor 
do the representatives of South Carolina, but that 
does not render them less correct. 

The history of commerce and trade among na- 
tions, Mr. Chairman, clearly proves that the nation 
which supplies the raw material or grain always 
becomes indebted to, and dependent upon, the 
nation which supplies the manufactared fabrics. 
The greatest wealth and prosperity is found where 
there is a division of labor. The balance of trade 
is always in favor of the manufacturing nation. 
That which is ** far-fetched is dear boucht,’’ is an 
old and true maxim. For example: an English 
manufacturer can send his manufactured article to 
Ohio for 5 per cent. freight upon the first cost, but 
an Ohio farmer must pay 200 per cent. on his grain 
for its exportation to English consumers. Why 
should we send across the broad Atlantic for our 
hats, our coats, our shoes, and our iron, in all its 
forms? Would it not be better for us to employ 
our own people to make them, and thus always be 
in a condition to clothe as well as to feed ourselves? 
We are willing to send for such articles of luxury 
as our rich people will have, and such articles of 
necessity as we do not or cannot grow or fabricate 
on account of our climate, want of skill, &e., and 
that will be sufficient to sustain our commercial 
interests. There area sufficient number of articles 
of necessity and luxury which we cannot produce 
in this country, to render our foreign commerce 
important. ‘To state more distinctly the rule, I 
would discriminate between articles of necessity 
and luxuries, and make luxuries pay a duty which 
would produce the mostrevenue. I would discrim- 
inate between articles made at home and abroad, 
and place such a duty upon the foreign rivals as 
would enable the Americans fairly and with reason- 
able profits to compete with foreign products. In 
other words, | would make a competition tariff— 
one which would always give the American me- 
chanie and manufacturer a little the advantage in 
the American markets. [I would raise the thirty 

| millions per annum, which we require to carry on 
the Government, in this way; that is what I call a 
revenue tariff, with incidental protection. The 
roposed revenue tariff of the Secretary of the 
Picaeare will be noticed presently. Two years 
ago, sir, when this subject was bus Congress, I 
summed up my views in a speech, which I then 
had the honor to make in this House, as follows. 

' Subsequent reflection has strengthened me in the 
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conviction that they were right, and I therefore re- 
assert and reaffirm them: 

“1. The revenues necessary to an economical and effi- 
cient administration of the Goverument, itis constitutional, 
expedient and just to provide by impost duties upon foreign 
ports, 

“2. The Constitution, by its terms, (before quoted,) the 
reasons Which induced the eall of the convention to adopt 
it, Its cotemporaneous exposition, and the uniform practice 
of the Government under it, admits of the imposition of dis- 
criminating duties. 

In the adjustment of tarifflaws, | would impose such 
duties upon the importation of luxuries as would produce 
the most revenue, thereby casting as much of the burden of 
supporting the Government upon the rich as possible. 

“4. The prime necessaries of life (which we do not pro 
duce in this country, such as ten and cotfee) should be ad- 
mitted free of duty. The free list in this regard should be 
as large as possible. 

“5. Upon foreign products and manufactures, which are 
rivals of, and come in competition with, our own, T would 
impose such duties as would best protect American labor 
aud produets against foreign labor and products. 

“6. Upon rival products of our own, which are indispen- 
sable in time of war, ) would impose a duty with a view to 
prote-tion alone, without regard to revenue. 


‘7. No tariff law can be effective, either for the purpose 
of supplying the Government with revenue or protecting 
American industry, with an unsound, inflated paper cur- 
reney. The history of priees, imports, and banking, in 
IS1617—"1e, and 183556""37, clearly proves this posi- 
tion.?? 

To these sentiments 1 never heard any objec- 
tions upon the part of my constituents; and they 
did me the honor to return me to this Congress by 
a larger Democratic majority than that given to 
any member now upon this floor, I do not say 
that it was on aceount of my tariff opinions alone 
that caused them to do so; it may have been a gen- 
erous confidence, which it shall always be my duty 
and pleasure to deserve; for next to the approba- 
tion of my own conscience, I prize the rood will 
and approbation of my constituents, All that I 
have been, all that Tam, politically, or in the way 
of official station, | owe to their generous confi- 
dence and steady support. I know, sir, that my 
tariff notions may not accord with those expressed 
by gentlemen upon this floor and elsewhere who 
claim to be Democratic leaders; but as 1 obtained 
this place by no unworthy means, | would seorn 
to hold it by the sacrifice of that independence of 
thoucht and action which should ever distinguish 
the representative of a free people. A public man, 
who has not firmness enough to act and speak as 
he thinks right, has hardly virtue enough to de- 
serve a friend, and certainly not a seat in this great 
representative body. ’ 

I come now, Mr. Chairman, to notice the posi- 
tions of the Secretary of the Treasury, upon which 
the bill now under consideration is based. He 
first states that no more money should be collected 
than is necessary for the wants of the Government, 
economically administered. In this sentiment I 
most cheerfully concur. To levy import duties, 
with a view to distribute them among the States, 
would be in contravention of the spirit of the Con- 
stitution. I do not think that it would be expe- 
dient for Congress to ** regulate commerce’? with 
that view. Nor would it be proper to distribute 
the proceeds of the public land sales among the 
States, because it would lead to heart-burnings 
among our southern brethren, who think it uncon- 
stitutional, and with much show of reason; and 
besides, it might lead to the necessity of imposing 
duties upon articles of necessity, which we do not 
produce in this country. The next position which 
he advances is one from which I entirely dissent. 
It is one which is in violation of the revenue poli- 
cy of this Government from its organization to the 
present day, and which, if carried out, will pro- 
duce a complete revolution in the business of this 
country. Lundertake to say here, in my place, 
that if a direct tax of $500,000 was annually im- 
posed upon the people of Pennsylvania for the 
urposes of the General Government, it would not 
”e so much or so injuriously felt as to have the 
doctrine Jaid down by Mr. Walker acted upon. 
He says that it is revenue alone which we are to 
look to in the imposition of duties; that specific 
duties should be abandoned; and that no diserimi- 
nation for protection should be allowed. All idea 
of protection to any or all classes of our people by 
means of commercial regulations is to be abandon- 
ed, it makes no difference what foreign restrictions 
are imposed upon us; and the same duty must be 
imposed upon articles of luxury, such as wines 
and silks, as are imposed upon hats, clothing, or 
shoes. It is revenue alone which is to be looked 
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to, even though our markets are to be riven to 
foreigners, and our mechanics deprived of profit- 
able labor. If 20 per cent, on an artic le will yi ld 
as much revenue as 10 per cent., the ten per cent, 
is to be preferred. [am for the system which will 
produce sufficient revenue, and afford protection. 
An ad valorem duty is to be adopted, which will 
give great protection when it is not wanted, and 
none when itis. -’or example: if the price of 
iron, from any cause, is raised in England, and 30 
per cent. upon its value is imposed when brought 
into this country, the price of the article is enhan- 
ced to the consumer, whereas, if a specific duty of 
ho ue per ton was imposed, it would mh ike no 
difference what the price of the foreign iron might 
be, the duty would be the same. ‘The consumer 
and the manufacturer in this country would, there- 
fore, both be benefited, the revenue would be more 
certain, and the manufacturer would be protected 
from an excessive Importation when the foreign 
aruicle is very cheap, No commercial nation has 
ever yet adopted an entire 


' system of ad valorem 
duties, sut | 


have not time to eo 


' i 
deta. 
’ , 

The British Government, which is 


Into 
froverne d | V 
mterest and policy alone, knows very well wh ut 
will be the effeet of Mr. Walker’ ‘opinions, if 
Congress should adopt them; and hence it was 
that Parliament ordered his re port to be published. 
Great Britain havine been dk prived of a market in 
the German States by the German leazue, or Zoll- 
Verein, turns, with solicitude, to this 
country, and asks to be permitted, in the language 
of Lord John Russell, in his late Orezon speech, 
to ** clothe the American people.”? Sir, the people 
whom | have the honor to repre 
much pride 
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ent havea little too 
to sufferthat. Tbwenty-six millions of 
people united, under what is called the Zoll- Verein, 
to mpose countervailing duties on British goods, 
and thus protect their own manufactures; and it 
is, therefore, no wonder that markets are sought 
in America. What other statesman in this country 
has ever been honored by having his reports or 
speeches ordered to be printed by the Parliament 
representing the great robber nation, which has 
always looked upon the rising greatness and in- 
creasing commerce of this country with a jealous 
eye? Has the British Parliament ever been so 
much pleased with our Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, the Constitution of the United States, the 
arewell Address of Washington or Jackson, or 
the ‘Texas letter of Mr. Walker himself, as to order 
them to be republished, and thereby give the doc- 
trines which they contain its sanction? But, sir, 
this is not the only notice which is taken of our 
Secretary's re port. Sir Robert Peel, now at the 
head of the British Government, in his creat speech 
on the corn bill, in the House of Commons, on the 
26th of January, 1846, after speaking in the high- 
est terms of the report, says: * | see some symp- 
*toms already of an adherence to the principles by 
‘which we have been euided. Look at the report 
‘of the American Secretaa y of the Treasury, Mr. 
‘Walker. That shows that our example has not been 
Sunavailing.”’ So that it seems our Si cretary fol- 
lows the ¢ xample of the British statesmen, instead 
of looking to the fathers of our Republic. Mr. 
Jefferson once exclaimed, ** What have I done, 
that my enemies praise me?’? Our Secretary 
might well pause, and make the same inquiry. 
We are then, it seems, to follow the example of 
the British Government. That is pot the lead I 
follow. If the fathers of our Republic had been 
guided by the principles of our cruel stepmother 
across the water, we would have been compelled 
to purchase our manufactured articles from her at 
the present day. 
‘unavailing’? against this country, and I trust in 
God that we are not now to be seduced by the force 
of example. If we are to become colonies again 
of Great Britain, let it be done by force of arms, 
not by the seductive influence of example. If we 
are to be shorn of our locks, let it not be done in 
the lap of Delilah. But let us look a little further 
into this business. We are to be governed by 
English principles in legislating in regard to com- 
mercial regulations and public revenues; that is to 
say, the same laws which would be beneficial in 
England would be beneficial here. Sir, I deny 
the fact. England is old, her population dense, 


the laborers mere machines, capital is cheap, her | 


manufacturing interest the leading one. America 


iS youns, her territory large, her population scat- . 


British arms have twice been , 
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tered, her Government republican, and agriculture 
the principal employment. In England, the man- 
ufacturer and mechanic ask for free trade; not so 
here. We differ in everything except our lan- 
euage. How, then, can we follow the example of 
England in our lezislation ? 

But the honorable gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. 
Jones,| who opened this debate, says that Sir Rob- 
ert Peel has abandoned the landed, and gone over 
to the manufacturing interest; that he now lecis- 
lates for the masses, and not for a particular class, 
fadmit that he has changed his position, but I 
affirm that it was from no love of principle, from 
no love of this country; it was to maintain the 
manufacturing and commercial supremacy of his 
Government. The member from Georgia asks, 
“Can we expect that Eneland will give a market 
for our grain without we will take in return her 
products?’’ In answer I have to say, that if she 
will take breadstuffs enough to pay for one-fifth or 
one-sixth of the manufaetured articles which she 
sends us, I will agree to relax our revenue sys- 
tem. We took near 100,000,000 dollars’ worth 
of her manufactured articles the last year, and she 
did not take 10,000,000 dollars’? worth of our grain 

nd manufactures. As far back as 1824, General 
Jackson answered all such questions in a letter to 
Dr. Coleman, of North Carolina. He says: 

“TT willask, What is the real situation of our agricultur- 
ists?) Where has the American farmer a market for his 
surplus products Exeept for cotton, he has neither a for- 
cign nor 2 home market. Does not this clearly prove, where 
there is no market either at home or abroad, that there is 
too much labor employed in agriculture, and that the chan- 
nels for labor should be multiplied? Common sense points 
out at once the remedy. Draw from agriculture this super- 
abundant labor, employ it in mechanism and manufactures, 
thereby creating a home market for your breadstufis, and 
distributing labor to the most profitable account, and bene- 
fits to the country will result. Take from agriculture in 
the United States six hundred thousand men, women, and 
children, and you will at onee give a home market for more 
breadstufls than all Burepe now furnishes us. In short, sir, 
we have heen too long subject to the British merchants. It is 
time we should become a litte more Americanized; and 
instead of feeding the paupers of England, feed our own ; 
or else, ina short time, by continuing our present policy, 
we shall all be rendered paupers ourselves,”’ 

But, sir, althouch IT admit that there is a scar- 
city of grain in England; that she wants about 
15,000,000 bushels annually to supply the deficien- 
cy, she does not look to this country for such 
supply, and would not, if we permitted her to 
furnish all our manufactured articles free of duty. 
It is idle to say that the repeal of her corn laws 
will greatly benefit the agriculturist of this country. 
I sincerely wish it would; for [ would rather legis- 


| late for the benefit of the farmers than any other 


classof people. They constitute the main strength 
of the nation. [tis their business upon which all 
others depend; it is the most dignified as well as 
useful pursuit, and [ believe it is the natural em- 
ploymentofman. We are told by Divine anthor- 
ity, that “the husbandman that laboreth shall be 
the first partaker of the fruit.’? But, sir, is this 
the only grain-growing country? In 1826, the 
British Government appointed a commissioner, 
(Mr. Jacobs,) and directed him to proceed to the 
country upon the Baltic, &c., to ascertain whether 
a supply of grain could be obtained from there, 
and for what price, &c. 
I have obtained from the library, making 250 
pages. He was not sent to the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, which we hear of so much. In 1840, 


the British Government instructed her consuls, in | 


all the marts of trade, to report upon the grain 
trade; and they did so, their reports making a large 
book, by which itcan be seen that other countries 


can supply England with nearly as much grain as | 


she wants, cheaper than we can. MceColloch, 
an approved English writer, in his Commercial 
Dictionary, after speaking of the average price of 
grain in New York and Philadelphia, which he 
says is from $1 12 to $1 20 per bushel, says: 

“Tt ought to be remarked that the prices in America are 
usnally higher than in the Baltie; so that but little can be 


brought from the former, (Ameriea,) except when the de- | 
mand is sufficient previously to take off the cheaper wheats | 


of the northern ports.”’ 


I have not time to go into the statistics to show 


the reason of the low price of grain on the Baltic 
or Black sea; but as conclusive authority upon the 


point Tam now discussing, I cite a portion of the | 
speech of Lord Ashburton, that clear-sighted and | 


sagacious statesman, in the House of Lords in 
February last. After saying that the products of 


| moved by theories—she looks chiefly to faets. 


Here is his report, which | 


iinmeeiias _ [Pune 25, 
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the soil of England was greatly augmented, he 
observed in regard to the deficiency of supply in 

. > ey i 
the English market: 

“ But the supply must not be expected from America ; and 
we could not have a better proof of this than the fact thar at 
this moment American corn could come here, through Cay 
ada, ata duty of four shillings, (per quarter of eight bashels:) 
and yetif the returns were examined, it woald be ¢ und 
that nine-tenths of the foreign grain brought to England wos 
trom the Baltic, though the duty on grain from its shores 
was fifteen shillings a quarter.” 

And yet, Mr. Chairman, in the face of these yp 
answerable facts and arguments, we are constantly 
asked to open our ports to British fabries becaus> 
she will take our grain to pay for them. [ hay, 
shown that she will not do it, except to a limited 
extent, and that only from necessity. She wou! 


| not take a bushel if she had sufficient land to sup- 


ply her own wants. If she is really in favor of a 
liberal commercial system, why does she not take 
off the duty of 1200 per cent. which she imposes 
upon tobacco of our southern States, and therely 
raises near seventeen millions of dollars per annum? 
In answer to this demand of England upon t! 


nations of the earth for a liberal commercial systey, 


and free trade, the French Minister of Commerce, 
M. Cunin Gridain, in February last, in the Cham 
ber of Deputies, made the following appropriat 
reply—one which we might make, for the same and 
stronger reasons: 


“ They who behold in the reform proposed to the English 
Parliament a homage paid to the theory of absolute comme 
cial liberty, are quite mistaken, [Hear, hear.] They who 
think that England gives us in this an example which we 
ought to eagerly follow, have formed an opinion which we 
consider altogether premature. {Hear, hear.] England, 
when she legistates tor her commerce, never tistens to ayy 
whisperings bat those which her interests suggest; in that 
we ought to imitate her. She does not allow herself to by 
Nowher 
was the prohibitive system practised for a longer time or 
more completely than with her, and she departed from it 
only when she saw that an absolute necessity existed for 
her to find new markets. What does the reform now betiore 
Parliament propose to do? [t modifies the corn laws, and 
shifts to manutacturing wealth the preponderance which 
has hitherto belonged to territorial power. [t reduces the 
duties on several of the necessaries of life, and on objects 
in which England does not fear any competition; but it has 
most carefuliy preserved them on others which demand 
protection. It is certain that England hopes to induce other 
sreat Powers to follow her example; but will she succeed 
in doing so? In order to imitate her, in my opinion, ow 
ought to be in the same situation as England; she onght to 
be competed with on equal terms. But that is not an easy 
matter; for what nation has as much machinery, as pows 
ful a navy, and as many colonies ? (Hear, hear.} England 
has only decided to be liberal in commercial matters, when 
she found her advantage in being so; let us do like her—tet 
us rejectall abrupt transitions. Since 1814 all our customs’ 
legislation has had for its object the protection of our man- 
ufactures and the development of our shipping interest; let 
us remain within the line so drawn until such time as, like 
England, we shall have no longer need of such precaution. 
Political economists may, at their ease, declare themselves 


| partisans of free trade, but a prudent government oughit to 


act otherwise—ought to carefully weigh interests of every 
kind, and protect them steadily. Prohibition has run tts 
race; we ought to enter on a course of advancement and ot 
wisely moderate protection; but beyond that we ought not 
to go. [Hear.] Let us reserve to ourselves the home may 
ket, for it will always be found to be best. When our pro 
ductive power shall be as great as that of England, we may 
act as she is now doing; but success in what she is attempt 
ing is only possible where an immense manufacturing devel 
opment exists. We, however, propose to present next ses 
sion a bill which will make very considerable modifications 
in our present duties; but we shall aet with caution, and 
shall endeavor to conciliate all interests. [Hear, hear.)’ 


I have thus shown that the people of the grain- 


erowing and manufacturing, if not the cotton- 
. . . . a 1 
crowing States, would gain nothing, and would 


have their home market injured, by following the 
‘example’? of, or adopting a more liberal com- 
mercial policy with England. How far supposed 
commercial advantages on either side led to the 
settlement of the Oregon question in the manner 
stated in the newspapers, Iam not prepared now 
to say; when the injunction of secrecy shall be 
taken off, the treaty proclaimed, and the budget 
which the President sent to the Senate with it shall 
be opened, and its contents made known, { will be 
prepared to act and speak in the premises. I will 
not condemn the President, or any other person, 
in advance and without a hearing. But I confess 
that I have my fears. I fear that England has got 
more than she ought to have, and, above all, 1 
fear that in our legislation she is about to obtain 
commercial advantages which will be more valuable 
to her than the whole of Oregon, and which will 

rove destructive to the interests of the great State 

have the honor in part to represent. | voted for 
the notice recommended by the President; and if 
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we could have passed it at once, without six weeks’ 
talk about the great strength of this nation, the 
horrors of war, and the beauties of peace, I believe 
amore advantageous settlement could have been 
obtained. More speeches were made upon the 
subject than were made in the old Continental 
Congress from 1774 to 1783. Really, I fear that 
Great Britain will think a nation whose represent- 
atives talk so much, will not act in a manner 
either to maintain its rights or hurtanybody. But 
| do not wish to consume my time upon this point. 

As I find my time is nearly expired, I must 
hurry my remarks toaclose. The representatives 
from the South, and some from the West, complain 
of the oppression under which they labor in conse- 
quence of the present system, and deal in general 
denunciations about monopolies—about one por- 


tion of the people being taxed for the benefit of 


another, &c. Their language is that of complaint 
and menace. Now, gentlemen, come forward with 
your specifications. You say that the high duties 
under the act of 1842 make high prices; that your 
commerce is destroyed, &c. Show us what article 
of necessity or convenience has been increased in 
price. Do you pay more for cotton goods? Why, 
no, you get them cheaper than ever. Do you pay 
any more for hats, clothing, or shoes, than you 
did before? Certainly not; you get them cheaper 
than ever, and made by our own mechanics. Do 
you pay more for coal than you did before? No; 
because it can be obtained cheaper than ever, not- 
withstanding the duty was increased fron 62 cents 
to $1 75 per ton. And I think [ can show that if 
it had not been for the passage of the act of 1842, 
you would have been obliged to pay 15 or 20 per 
ecut. more for iron than you do now. As soon as 
ithe act of 1842 was passed, with knowing that there 
was going to be so great ademand for the article in 
England, many engaged in its manufacture in this 
country, and thus supplied the market; whereas, 
if we had depended, as before, on the English sup- 
ply, the price must necessarily have greatly in- 
creased, because England could not furnish a suf: 
ficient quantity for the consumption of both coun- 


tries. And yet almost every speaker from a certain | 


quarter of the Union has something to say against 
Pennsylvania about this duty on coal and iron. 
Good iron ore is to be found in nearly every State 
of this Union; and if there is so much money to 
he made in its manufacture, why is it that other 
States do not imitate our example? The iron 
establishments which have been erected in Penn- 
sylvania since 1842, pay near $150,000 per annum 
in the shape of tolls to that State. Those erected 
in the county in which I have the honor to reside, 
paid the State for the transportation of the manu- 
factured article alone, the last year, over seven 
thousand dollars,as [ aminformed. I say nothing 
of the grain they consume, the labor they employ, 
and the money they circulate. This great increase 
in the iron business has injured no class of people; 
and yet it would really seem that it is to be made 
the subject of complaint against my native State. 
Sir, itis now become an axiom, that the degree of 
civilization attained by any nation or people, may 


be tested by the quantity of iron they manufacture | 


and consume. It is one of the great necessaries of 
life, and is the great article with which we defend 
ourselves in time of war; and therefore we ought 
to do as all other civilized nations have done—pro- 
lect its manufacture. 
mines of gold or silver, which only serve to gratify 
avarice, and banish industry. 
fully said, that it ‘* accommodates itself to all our 
‘wants, our desires, and even our caprices; it is 
‘equally serviceable to the arts, the sciences, to 
‘agriculture, and war; the same ore furnishes the 
‘sword, the ploughshare, the scythe, the pruning 
. hook, the needle, the spring of the watch or a 
‘carriage, the chisel, the chain, the anchor, the 
‘compass, the cannon, and the bomb; it is a medi- 
cine of much virtue, and the only metal friendly 
‘to the human frame.” I also deny that our com- 


‘ 


It is more valuable than | 


It has been beauti- | 


merce has been injured; the commercial tables do | 


not show it. 


should fall off a little, our internal and coasting 
trade has greatly increased, which is much more 


profitable, and employs more of our people. Gen- || 
tlemen ought not to complain that certain portions || 


of the Union engaged in manufactures are enter- 


prising, and thereby prosper. I recommend them 
to go and do likewise; to doas we do— 
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But even though our foreign trade || 


| 


' gated at the point of the bayonet. 
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“ To scorn ignoble ease, and live laborious days !"’ 

But it is said that we must reduce the duties, in 
order to induce larger importations, and thus obtain 
more revenue to carry on the war with Mexico. I 
do not think that this little matter of war that we 
have got on hand, with that feeble and distracted 
nation, should cause a change in our revenue sys- 
tem; but even if it did, a reduction of the duties, 
experience proves, reduces the revenue. At the 
commencement of the last war the duties were 
doubled, in order to increase the revenue, and now 
itis proposed to reduce them. During the last 
year our exports were about ninety millions, and 
the imports aboutthe same. If imports are greatly 
increased, what will we pay for them with? Ac- 
cording to my calculation, under the reduced scale 
of duties proposed by the bill now under consider- 
ation, we would have to import from fifty to eighty 
millions more than we did last year in order to get 
revenue enough to carry on the Government, if we 
had no war expenses. ‘That would too 
heavy a drain upon our specie. Tam willing to 
impose duties upon articles that are now in the 
free list, to borrow money, or issue treasury notes, 
in order to push this war to a successful termina- 


cause 


tion; but 1 do not believe it will be so protracted as | 


to call for any great change in our revenue laws. 
1 would never consent to make it a war of conquest. 

| | would make it a vigorous war, to force a peace, 

and obtain our just rights; but [ would be very 

careful how | annex territory won by the sword, 
or Incorporate a conquered people, unacquainted 

with our institutions, into our Union. Neither 

republican nor religious principles are to be propa- 

I believe it is 

apart of the destiny of this nation to give free 

institutions to this whole continent; but it must be 

done by dezrees, and by moral suasion. Chris- 
tianity and republicanism must go hand in hand. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chatrman, I desire to make 

a few observations in reply to the unkind allusions 

| which have been made to my native State. Sir, 

nearly every speaker has had something sneeringly 


to say about the position which the democracy of 


that State has always heretofore, and now oceu- 
pies, upon this question of the tariff. That good 
old Commonwealth seems to be, in this debate, a 
little like the man in the frontispiece of the alma- 
nac—all are pointing at him. 

| The honorable gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Jounson] gravely asked us to come upon the Dem- 
ocratic platform. Sir, | would like to know when 
Pennsylvania has been off that platform; and with 


| what propriety a gentleman calling himself a Dem- 


ocrat, from Tennessee, whick was Whig in 1836, 
Whig in 1840, and Whig in the great contest of 
1844, can give such an invitation! Charity begins 


at home; and I therefore suggest to him the pro- 


priety of getting his own State into democratic line, 
in some of the great contests for political power, 
and then we will listen to him with some degree of 
attention. Why, sir, these States of ‘Tennessee 
and North Carolina, from whence the distinguished 


| chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, 


{(Mr. McKay,] who has submitted the bill now 
upon the table, comes, are only in our way when 
we come to elect a Democratic President. And yet 
these gentlemen now claim to lay down the plat- 
form which the democracy of other States must 
occupy. Butit is said we do not, in Pennsylvania, 
belong to the progressive democracy. I do not know 
what kind of progress is meant, without it is the 
kind which we witness in Tennessee, which is sure 
to get on the Whig side; a kind of crab democracy, 
that learns ‘“* downward to climb and backward to 
advance.”’ Sir, Pennsylvania is always moderate 


in pretence, but greatly in demand about election 


times: then, there is a great deal of lip-service: her 
democracy is not questioned then: but as soon 
as the smoke of the conflict has evaporated, we 
see these Democrats from Whig States about 


Washington, thick as blackberries, to claim the | 


spoils of victory. I would like to ask these gen- 
tlemen, who get wise beyond what is written, and 
claim to belong to the progressive democracy, 


| whether they are prepared to do without the old- 


fashioned Jeffersonian, stone-fence, bee-line de- 
mocracy of Pennsylvania? ‘* Can the eye say to 
the hand, I have no need of thee ?’’ 


} 
| 


| Madison, Monroe, and Jackson, the same position 
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| Sir, we occupy the same position on this ques- | 
\ tion of the tariff which was occupied by Jefferson, 
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which we have occupied since the organization of 
the Government, and we are not now to be driven 
from it; and I advise those who desire to obtain or 
retain political power, to take heed how they trifle 
with the industrial pursutts of the people of that 
great State. But we hear a great deal about mo- 
nopolies, and it is said that we plunder the people 
of the South under these revenue laws. The only 
kind of monopoly that I know of is in the public 
offices under the General Government. We very 
seldom get a President, a Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, or a chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means, or any other officer, from one 
of the great northern States. And yet we do nearly 
all the voting, and consume three-fourths of the 
roods subject to duty, and therefore pay three- 
fourths of the taxes, if gentlemen please to eall 
custom-house duties taxes. Look at this House 
as now organized: the chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means from a Federal State; New 
York, with thirty-four Representatives, bas three 
chairmen of unimportant committees; and Hlinois, 
with six Representatives, has four chairmen of im- 
portant committees. Pennsylvania ts treated with 
the same neglect. Why, sir, there has not beena 
ereat debate, even in the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, for the last three years, 
in which a member north of Mason and Dixon's 
line has occupied the chair. The truth is, the time 
has arrived when it has become necessary for the 
Democracy of the great States of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Ohio, to stand together by way of 
self-defence. The only reason which is assigned 
for treating the Representatives from these great 
States with so much neglect is, that they are not 
kept here long enough to obtain the requisite ex pe- 
rience to take a prominent part in the business of 
legislation; but that, in my judgment, is not a 
sufficient reason. 

A few more words, Mr. Chairman, in reply to 
the sugvestion, by way of threat, made by the gen- 
tleman from Georgia, |Mr. Jones,] that they would 
linpose excise duties upon our products if the pres- 
ent system of revenue laws was continued. Sir, 
that, in my judgment, is the worst form of nullifi- 
cation. If we are to have nullification, let it be 
done with a bold and manly front, such as we wit- 
nessed in South Carolina some years since—not 
by taxing products sent from one State to another. 
The Constitution provides for free trade between 
the States, and to prevent it by excise duties would 
be the most certain way of destroying our Union, 

jut | have no fears of that, notwithstanding these 
threats, which are as harmless as they are uncalled 
for; and the only evil we wish those who make 
them is, to know how little we care for them. Sir, 
our Union is the ark of safety for our southern 
friends as well as for us. We can live as well out 
of it as they can, and they know it very well. It 
was the swaddling clothes of our national infancy, 
and it is the coat of mail which envelopes the giant 
limbs of national manhood. It has ** grown with 
our growth, and strengthened with our strength.” 
With the recent admission of new States, the great 
extension of our territory, and the great increase 
of our population, thank God, the Constitution of 
our fathers is still solid and entire. 

{Ifere Mr. Bropuean’s hour expired, and he 
was obliged to conclude his remarks. } 





THE TARIFF. 





SPEECH OF MR. J. STROHM, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
25, 1846. 
The Bill reported by the Committee of Ways and 
Means, proposing to reduce the duties on Im- 
sorts, being under consideration in Committce 
of the Whole— 

Mr. STROHM said: 

Mr. Cuairman: If I could have had the selec- 
tion of my own time to address this committee, I 
should not have chosen, at this moment, to ee 
your attention, inasmuch as the gentleman [Mr. 
Ewin] who has just taken his seat, is a colleague 
of mine; another colleague [Mr. Bropuean] hav- 
ing also addressed the committee to-day, it might 
seem as though we from Pepnsylvania were dis- 
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posed to engross too much of the time of the com- 
mittee. But as itis a subject of paramount inter- 
est to our constituents, and as there is frequently 
some difficulty in obtaining the floor, [ trust I 
shall be pardoned for embracing the opportunity 
that is now afforded me, although it may seem 
to be a little out of place. 

Sir, the deep and absorbing interest which my 
immediate constituents, as well as the whole peo- 
ple of the State of Pennsylvania, feel in the impor- 
tant subject that engages the attention of the com- 
mittee, must be my apology for obtruding any 
sentiments which | may entertain in reference to it 
at this time. 

In venturing to do so, it is not my intention to 
enter into the prolixity of the detail sof this bill— 
to dwell upon its bearing and effeet upon each par- 
ticular interest therein enumerated, That has been 
so often done by those who are much better quali- 
fied for the task than I am, that all those who have 
had any desire to understand it, or have paid any 
attention to the areuments that have been adduced 
from trie to time by the friends of the protective 
system, cannot fail to be fully informed in regard 
tout. Yetat may be, that before T conclude, | may 
advert to one or two ttems in this bill, for the pur- 
pose of calling the attention of the committee more 
particularly to them. My principal object is to 
take a general view of the protective system, as a 
whole, as applicable to the people of the United 
States, its operation and utility in different seetions 
of the country , and the beneficent influence it ex- 
ercises upon the interests of the whole community. 

[ am aware, Mr. Chairman, that men, when 
acting ina repre scntative Cap ity, howeve r wise, 
and learned, and patriotic they may be, are still 
but men—liable to be governed and controlled by 
the same influences, and actuated | y the same mo- 
tives, that individuals are; liable to be influenced 
by their passions, by then feclings, by their in- 
terests, and not unfre quently, [ fear, by their pre- 
judices, rather th in by the maxims of sound WIS- 
dom and true plulosophy—sustained as those may 
be by the salutary lessons of practical experience, 
And if, in the few remarks which it is my inten 
tion to submit to this committee, IT shall fail to 
convince those who will deign to lend me their at- 
tention for a few minutes, that the protective sys- 


tem is mutually beneficial to all and every part of 


the country, it must be attributed to the strength 
and inveteracy of their prejudices, or of my inability 
to do justice to the subject, rather than toany want 
of intrinsic merit in the subject itself, : 

Sir, the question now under consideration relates 
to the levying of duties upon foreign imports, con- 
nected with the means of raising revenue and giv- 
ing protection to American industry. In a coun- 
try so widely extended as that which it is our good 
fortune to inhabit, embracing so great a diversity 
of climate, and such an almost infinite variety of 
soil, and other natural advantages, it can hardly 
be expected that any system of public policy, cal- 
culated to operate upon the interests of the whole 
country, however wisely it may be designed, or 
carefully and judiciously arranged, can be made 
subservient to the special interests of the people of 
each locality, so as to develop all their resources, 
and foster and cherish each individual interest, in- 
cident to their location. But, as in the first for- 
mation of civilized society, individuals had to yield 
a portion of that unrestrained liberty which they 
had previously enjoyed, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing security and protection to their persons and 
their property; so in establishing and protecting 
the varied and diversified interests of this creat 
community of nations, Gf I may be permitted to 
use the expression,) each must be content to suffer 
some little abridgement of privileges heretofore en- 


joyed, to endure some slight inconvenience, to 


make some sacrifice for the purpose of procuring 
a greater and more universal good. 

Since the first organization of this Government, 
the moneys necessary to defray the ordinary ex- 
penditure thereof have been derived principally 
from the duties on imports. So firmly has this be- 
come established as the settled policy of the coun- 
iry, that none would now think of abandoning it. 
But whilst the constitutional power, as well as the 
expediency, of raising revenue by imposing duties 
on foreign importations is admitted, an attempt is 


now made to withdraw the fostering care of Gov- | 


ernment from the protection of our infant manu- 
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factures, by refusing to make any discrimination 
in favor of those interests in the imposition of du- 
ties on foreign imports. 

A system of horizontal duties, imposing an equal 
amount upon all articles in proportion to their value, 
was for atime advocated and insisted on as the 
only constitutional mode of raising revenue. That 
seems, however, to be nearly abandoned, and we 
hear but little said about it now. Detrimental as 
such a course of policy must have been to many 
branches of our domestic industry, it was sus- 
tained by an appearance of sincerity, that com- 
manded some respect, even from those who under- 
stood the fallacy of the argument, and foresaw the 
destructiveness of its tendency; but it was reserved 
for the present Admini stration to propose and ad- 
vocate a tariff of duties, in which the principles of 
discrimination is not only fully recognised, but 
freely exereised, not, however, as has heretofore 
uniformly been the case where discrimination was 
eXercised at all, for the purpose of affording pro- 
tection to American industry, to ameliorate the 
Condition of the American laborer, to give a stim- 
Ulus and an impulse to the ingenuity and enter- 
Prise of our own citizens; but with a studied effort, 
and a perseverance worthy of a better cause, dis- 
crimmation in almost every instanee in the bill 
now under consideration is calculated to operate 
against the interests of our own countrymen, and 


has a tendency to depress the American laborer, 


and reduce him to a level with the tax-ground vie- 
tims of European monarchy and tyranny, who are 
compelled to labor incessantly for the purpose of 
procuring a bare sufficiency of coarse food to sus- 
tain their almost fimishing families. 

The denial of the constitutional right to make 
discrimination in favor of the American manufac- 
turers, in levying duties upon foreign imports, 
might be tolerated as the unmitigated error of a 
perverted judzment—as a policy calculated to favor 
the interests of some sections of the country—as a 
policy that has always been contended for by one 
class of our politicians; but to exercise the power 
of discrimination for the purpose of oppression— 
to produce embarrassment and distress amongst 
those whose lot itis to *‘earn their bread in the 
sweat of their brow "—for Government to use the 
power which a confiding people have entrusted into 
its hands, for the purpose of injuring those whom 
itis in duty bound to protect, is appproaching a 
depth of—(L had almost said infamy, Mr. Chair- 
man, but [ shall refrain from using a term that 
might be considered harsh;) but such an exercise 
of the powers of Government, to say the least of 
it, is approaching a depth of ingratitude that no 
generous mind would be willing to encounter, and 
which the present Administration will have the 
honor of being the first to fathom, if it persists in 
the measures that have been recommended. 

I have said, sir, that in the adjustment of any 
system of duties on imports, whether upon the 
principle of protection to our domestic manufac- 
tures, for revenue only, or for destruction to the 
interests of the country, as in the present bill, in- 
equalities will always be experienced, and sacrifices 
must be made; and the bill now on your table is by 
no means free from those objections. It becomes 
our duty, then, to ascertain which of those systems 
makes the nearest approach to perfection, and is 
productive of the least inconvenience to those 
whose interests are to be thereby affected, or, in 
other words, which will produce “the greatest 
rood to the greatest number.’’ That, I believe, is 
the fashionable and democratic mode of expressing 
the sentiment. . 

Let us first examine the probable effects of this 
bill, in case it should be passed into a law, which 
I trust it never will. But, for the sake of argu- 
ment, let us suppose it possible that such a bill 
could receive the sanction of a majority of this 
[fouse, and a majority in the other branch of the 
Legislature, for then, I take it, there would be no 
doubt but it would receive the signature of the 
Executive; there is no hope of its progress being 
arrested there. Suppose, then, it should become 
a law: what would be its effect? Sir, first in the 
train of evils which inevitably would follow, we 
should have the prostration of our domestic man- 


ufactures; thousands of those who are engaged in | 


that branch of business would be thrown out of 
employ; want of employment on the part of the 
husband would soon lead to a want of comfort in 
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| the family; and, finally, not only the comforts 


and conveniences, but the necessaries, of life would 
be found to be lacking. Sad experience would 
then teach the poor laborer that although, unde; 
this much-lauded free-trade system, he would hye 
exempt from the payment, on some articles 
from a hundred to a hundred and fifty or + 
hundred per cent. duty, according to the theory of 
Sir Robert Walker, the prices on the ageyerare 
would be little, if any, diminished, whilst ‘in 
difficulty of obtaining the wherewithal to purchase 
would be increased in a fourfold ratio; and his 
condition, altogether, would be much worse than 
it was before. 

In the next place, we should have the loss of 
millions of capital now invested in manufactures, 
That description of property would be greatly de- 
preciated, much of it rendered entirely useless, 
and many public-spirited, industrious, and enter- 
prising men, who have invested their all, even 
their credit, in the establishment of those hiehly- 
useful improvements, and, though somewhat jn- 
volved, are now in a fair way to pay their debts, 
and make some provision for educating and main- 
taining their families, would be reduced to bank- 
ruptey, their business ruined, and their prospects 
blighted forever. Well, sir, how fares the agricul- 
turist—the farmer—under this new order of things? 
About to introduce a system so injurious to the 
other great classes of the community—the manu- 
facturer, the mechanic, and the laborer—perhaps 
it will commend itself by the superior advantages 
which it extends to this numerous and respectable 


> of 


wo 


| class of the community—the agriculturists. This, 


indeed, is the main argument on which the friends 
of this bill seem to rely. They tell you that the 
tariff of °42 gives to the manufacturer more pro- 
tection than he is entitled to, while it operates to 
the disadvantage of the farmer; and they wish to 
repeal it for the purpose of equalizing the burdens. 
And in undertaking to investigate this part of the 
subject, we are met upon the threshold by the 
exulting ery of a repeal of the corn laws! A free 
market for our surplus produce! And this, sir, 
is reiterated with such a triumphant air, that we 
are almost compelled to believe that there 1s really 
something in it. A moment’s reflection, however, 
reminds us, that the British market, if opened at 
all, will be open to all the world as well as to us; 
and, as a portion of the finest wheat-growing coun- 
tries on the globe is more convenient to England 
than we are, the American farmer will find that, by 
the time he gets his wheat or his flour to England, 
the inhabitants of the coasts of the Black sea and the 
Baltic will have been there before him; the mer- 
chants of Dantzic, Odessa, and Hamburg, will have 
anticipated him; and, under the superior advan- 
tages of cheapness of Iabor and convenience to 
market, will have supplied the demand before 
he arrives, at prices, too, that he could not afford 


to sell for; and he will then discover that, as my 


friend from Vermont [Mr. CoLtamer] stated yes- 
terday, ‘*there is something else than the duty 
that regulates the price of a commodity’’—it Is 
the demand for the article that governs the price; 
and when the demand is supplied, he will find no 
sale for his produce, duty or no duty. But L will 
not expatiate on this part of the subject; this has 
been fully explained by some of those who have 
preceded me. 

But, Mr. Chairman, suppose we admit that the 


i of grain will be somewhat enhanced, the 


venefit thus accruing to the farmer will, in the eyes 
of the impartial legislator, be more than overbal- 
anced by the imposition of greater burdens upon 
the laborer; having first cut off his employment, 
you next increase his expenses by raising the 
price of his bread. But I contend that the farmer 
is not benefited by such a condition of things. 
And why? Because, by destroying the manufac- 
turer, you deprive the farmer of his best, indeed 
his only market, for much of the production of his 
farm. The American farmer ae not live by 
wheat and corn only. He wants a market for his 
barley, his oats, his hay, his wool, his poultry, 
his potatoes, his fruit, his vegetables, his butter, 
his wood, bark, hides, and a hundred other things 
that might be enumerated, if time would permit, 
and for which, unless he finds a market in his own 
immediate vicinity—a home market—he can real- 
ize little or nothing at all. Nay, more: in the 
employment he finds for his team, in the neigh- 
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porhood of a furnace, a forge, or a factory, at 
times when he has but little for his cattle to do at 
home, he is frequently enabled to earn more money 
in one week than all the duty he pays, under your 
high protective tariff, will amount to in a year, 
Who, then, is to be benefited by this new sys- 
tem of policy? I have shown that neither the 
farmer, the manufacturer, the mechanic, or the 
laborer, will derive any advantage from it; but, on 
the contrary, each and all of them will be very 


materially and seriously injured by the adoption | 


of it. Who, then, I ask again, is to be benefited 
by it? Allow me to tell you, sir, The importing 


merchants, many of whom are foreigners, and have . 


no sympathy with our citizens, except for the pur- 
pose of obtaining their money; no affection for 
your Government, except to court its favors, with 
ihe view of promoting their own selfish views. 
The men who, if I mistake not, have their hired 
emissaries at the seat of your Government; ay, 
within the walls of your Capitol; exhibiting their 
gaudy and flimsy fabrics; and, by misrepresenta- 
tion and deception, endeavoring to mislead the 
judgment of those upon whom the decision of this 
‘great question devolves. 

~ Sir, if, in the exuberance of our philanthropy, 
we extend our sympathy beyond the rolling bil- 
lows of the broad Atlantic, and seek to ameliorate 


the condition of the liege subjects of her Britannic | 


Majesty Queen Victoria, at the expense of our 


own citizens, we shall find some excuse for the 


extraordinary character of this bill. Yet, even 
then, aslight examination will convince us that our 
charity is mis plied, and that those who most 
need it will be the last to receive the benefit of it. 
The poor operatives in England have, by a long 


series of oppression, been reduced to the lowest | 


depth of misery which human nature can endure. 


They are entirely at the mercy of the rich eapital- | 


ists, who allow them just such wages as will en- 
able them to sustain their families in a mode of 


living—far inferior to anything that people in this | 


country are accustomed to—barely to keep them 


out of the parish workhouse, and prevent them | 


from becoming a charge on the parish. And so 
dense is the population, so numerous that class of 
people there, that almost any number of workmen 
can be obtained, by giving them regular and con- 
stant employment, without any material increase 
of wages; and nine-tenths of the actual benefit 


which you are about to confer on the English, as | 


anation, by the passage of this bill, (and it is no 
trifling boon,) instead of enuring to the advantage 
of the poor, will be conferred on those whose 
wealth is already immense, and whose capital is 
employed to our injury; and thus you are oppres- 
sing the honest laborers in your own country, to 


augment the overgrown fortunes of the English | 
aristocracy, Such an exercise of philanthropy | 


will, | fancy, meet but little response in American 
bosoms, and redound but slightly to the honor and 
the fame of the projectors and abettors of this sui- 
cidal anti-American policy. 

_Mr. Chairman, having thus glanced at the per- 
nicious and injurious tendency of the bill now be- 
fore us, I shall proceed, briefly, to point out some 
of the benefits and advantages of the protective 
system. Next to providing security for the per- 
sons and property of its citizens, and guarantying 
to each individual that liberty, both civil and reli- 
gious, which was purchased ‘by the valor and the 


treasure, and the blood of our ancestors, and be- | 
queathed to us as an inalienable birthright, it is | 


the duty of Government to foster and cherish, by 


every means in its power, those great leading in- 
terests that are c 


dependent 


as are essential to the national defence. 

I'he sentiment, that peace is the time in which 
to prepare for war, 
ed to here, and the correctness of that sentiment is 
So universally admitted, that it requires no justifi- 
cation at my hands. But though all admit the 
truth and force of the sentiment, a great diversity 


of opinion may obtain in regard to the proper ap- 
plication of it. - eee 


war with vigor a 


) vig nd effect, will be under the neces- 
sity of bringin 


vw! g into requisition a great many things 
vesides the active physical force that marches into 
the battle-field, or the fortiications that are erected 
to defend particular situations, and check the on- 
ward march of a hostile foe. Money is said to be 
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alculated to render us entirely in- | 
of other nations, and particularly such | 


has been so frequently advert- | 


A_ nation, in order to prosecute a | 
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the sinews of war, and without a copious supply 
of this necessary ingredient, no civilized nation can 
' wage war long. Yet no one will recommend the 
hoarding of vast treasures in time of peace, to be 
kept in readiness for the emergency of war. [tis 
contrary to the genius of our Government to collect 
money from its citizens, by either direct or indirect 
taxation, for the purpose of accumulating large 
‘sums of money that are to lie idle and useless in 
the treasury until the exigency of war should call 
it into active circulation. The corrupting influence 
' of such a treasure would be more dangerous to the 


morals, and prejudicial to the interests, of the coun- | 


try, than even war itself. Hence it is not the pol- 


| icy of this country to prepare for war by laying up 


large amounts of money in time of peace. 
In the next place, troops are indispensably neces- 
sary in the prosecution of a war, yet no one will 


admit the propriety of maintaining a large standing | 


army in time of peace. War between civilized 
nations is an event of such rare occurrence in our 
‘day, that it would be consummate folly to incur 
{| the expense of keeping up a large army, when 
there is no earthly prospect of their services being 
required. The intervals of peace are so extended, 
|| that your soldiers might become old, infirm, super- 
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, annuated, and helpless, without being called upon |! 


to face the enemy in battle array. 
To say nothing of the danger to the republic 
from the constant presence of a large armed force, 


implicit obedience to their superiors, and in time 
rendered willing slaves to imperative commanders, 
and, finally, might become subservient instruments 
in the hands of designing men to subvert those lib- 
erties they were designed to protect; to say no- 
thing 
statesmen ought not to overlook—the 
alone of maintaining a large standing army would 
be an insuperable objection to this mode of provid- 
ing for war in time of peace. 
How, then, ought this maxim of providing for 
war in time of peace to be complied with ? 
Sir, by pursuing a course of policy in time of 
, peace that will fully develop all the resources of the 
| country, and at the same time promote the pros- 
| perity and well-being of its citizens. Encourage 
and protect your domestic manufactures, so that 
in case war should become inevitable, and our 
communication with other countries be interrupted 
or entirely cut off, your citizens can be furnished 
with everything that they have been accustomed 
to enjoy, by the enterprise and industry of their 
own countrymen. It is not only the soldier, who 
buckles on his armor and perils his life in the battle- 
field, that suffers during a time of war; the priva- 
tions which he suffers, the dangers which he en- 
counters, the hardships he undergocs, the fatigue 
he endures, and the sacrifices he makes, are infi- 
\| nitely greater than those of any other, I admit; 


the mass of whom would be accustomed to yield | 


of those considerations, which sagacious | 
expense | 


but every man, ay, and every woman, too, how- 
ever exalted their station, or humble their condi- | 


tion, will experience its desolating effects: some 
in the derangement of their business, others in the 
deprivation of luxuries long accustomed to; some 
in the onerous burdens which it imposes, others 


infthe enhancement of the prices of the necessaries | 


of life. All, all, are affected by it, and, not unfre- 
quently, each fancies himself the greatest sufferer. 
|| Under a Government like ours, where public 
opinion exercises so potent an influence in the 


comforts of the whole people; and if they find 
those interests disregarded or neglected by those 
who have the administration of the Govern- 


exercise of those rights which are guarantied to 


councils of the nation, it becomes peculiarly neces- | 
sary to consult the interests and provide for the | 


ment in their hands, they will not fail, by the just | 


them by our Constitution and laws, to displace | 


those now in power, and fill their places with those 
who will execute the trust with greater fidelity. 
| Our country, more than that of any other in the 
world, has all the elements of true independence 
within itself; and if Government will only pursue 
a proper policy, so as to improve all our advan- 
tages, and keep us a contented and united people, 
we may bid defiance to the united efforts of all 
the Powers of the world combined against us. By 


making your people prosperous and happy in time | 


of peace, you place them in a proper condition to 
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their indebtedness to foreign countries, you will 
reéstablish your credit in those countries, and then 
you can command money whenever you want it; 
and this is the only way in which you ought to 
make provision in time of peace for money to carry 
ona war: that is, by placing your citizens in such 
circumstances as will enable them to contribute 
liberally and punctually in the shape of taxes, 
when necessary, and by establishing the credit of 
the national Government, so that you can obtain 
the aid of other nations by the negotiation of 
loans. . 

There is, sir, another mode of carrying out this 
maxim, of providing for war in time of peace, 
which I will advert to in a few words, though it 
has been referred to by other eentlemen; it is this, 
the resources of the Government ought, in time of 
peace, to be employed in the construction of im- 
provements that would be beneficial to its citizens, 
during the continuance of that happy condition 
which it ought to be the pride and ambition of all 
rulers to secure for this country. ‘his could be 
done by facilitating the means of intercourse, and 
strenethenine and extending the commercial rela- 
tions between different and remote sections of the 
country; thus binding them together by the 
strong ligaments of mutual interest, social har- 
mony, and sympathetic feeling, and securing them 


‘from the baleful influence of selfishness, envy, and 


| condition. 


| 


jealousy of each other’s power and prosperity. 
The improvements which I allude to, are Macad- 
amized roads, railroads, canals, improvement of 
rivers and harbors, bridges over large streams, 
convenient mail routes, and such-like things,—any 
improvement, the utility of which will be worth 
to the people in time of peace the interest upon 
the cost, and be subservient to the national defence 
in time of war. In expending the resources of the 
Government in this way, you secure a two-fold 
advantage: First. Your money is invested in im- 
provements that confer immense and almost incal- 
culable advantages upon your citizens, and at the 
same time yields a revenue adequate to the annual 
repairs, and thus keeps itself always in proper 
Secondly. In the facilities which those 
improvements afford to the Government in time of 
war, in the transportation of troops, ordnance, 
provisions, military stores, and camp equipage, 
from one point to another, you will save more in 
many instances than the original cost of the work, 
independent of the consideration, that by the aid 
of those facilities of intercommunication one thou- 
sand men will be able to defend your seaboard 
more effectually than three times the number could 
have done forty years ago. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, how are all those desira- 
ble objects to be attained? Sir, by rejecting the 
bill on your table, and leaving the tariff of °42 
stand as it is; and that is the only way in which 
this can be effected. 

This is, fortunately for my argument, no new 
theory, no untried visionary scheme. The expe- 
rience of the past exhibits a prosperity under our 
protective system unexampled in the history of 
the world. “What has been the situation of the 
country when the duties were so low as to afford 
inadequate protection to our domestic manufac- 


‘tures? What was the condition of the country 
five years ago, before the passage of the tariff of 


1842, which is now sought to be repealed? 


| munity at that time. 


Who 
does not recollect it? There is not a man within 
the sound of my voice, who has paid any attention 
to what was going on around him, that don’t re- 
member the gloom that pervaded the whole com- 
Was not the country suffer- 


'ing and laboring under all the disadvantages and 


difficulties that I have been endeavoring to describe, 
and which were so eloquently portrayed by my 
friend from Kentucky, [Dr. Youne,] a few days 
ago? Your furnaces, forges, bloomeries, and fac- 
tories, were then standing still; and the thousands 
of active and industrious operatives, that are now 


_so happily and sedulously engaged in attending to 
‘those establishments, were then destitute of em- 


| ployment. 


saleable at any price. 


Business was paralyzed; produce, not 
only low in price, but in many places almost un- 
The value of real estate 
depreciated, and pecuniary embarrassment, dis- 
trust, and wretchedness, pervading the whole com- 


|, munity; and not only individuals, but States, re- 


endure the burdens which a state of hostilities | 
By enabling the States to pay * 


duced to the verge of hopeless bankruptcy. Con- 
trast the condition of the country then with that 
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which it exhibits now, and see whether you don’t 


find the confirmation of what [ have stated. 

Soon after the passage of the tariff bill of 1842, 
business began to revive. The sound of the anvil 
and the shuttle again reverberates through what 
had been tenantless and desolate habitations. The 
hum of business, the clangor of industry, and the 
clanking of machinery, was everywhere heard, 
like the carolline of the feathered songsters wel- 
coming the genial return of spring after a severe 
and dreary winter; enlivening and animating the 
whole face of nature, and diffusing contentment 
and happiness throughout the whole extent of your 
wide-spread territory. Buildings sprang up as if 
by magic; the wilderness was literally made to 
blossom as the rose. Minerals that had lain dor- 
mant in the bowels of the earth since the time of 
the creation were hoisted from the dark caverns in 
which nature had deposited them, taken to your 
laboratories, and converted into cold, or, what is 
better, into bread; not by the fancied process of 
the dreamme alehymist, but by the more certain 
and effectual development of art, of science, and of 
protected industry. 

But our brethren of the South imagine that the 
Dlessines thus conferred on our prosperous coun- 
try are purchased at their expense. Sir, | appre- 
hend that they have not taken a correct and impaur- 
tial view of this interesting subject. They are 
laboring under some strange delusion, some capti- 
valing erroneous theory, that prevents them from 
taking that calm, philosophic, and enlightened 
view of this subject, which they so uniformly ex- 
ercise upon eve ry other. Let them investigate it 
fully and fairly ; let them bring to the aid of their 
judgement the ‘recollections of the past, and exam- 
ine the condition of the present, and they cannot 
avoid the conclusion, for it is sustained by ineon- 
trovertible facts, that every article which they pur- 
chase, and which has been protected fora number 
of years, comes to them cheaper now than it did 
before the protective system was adopted. sult 
even if this were not the case, we might appeal to 
their patriotism, and ask whether they are not 
willing to endure some inconvenience, for the pur- 
pose of establishing the true independence of their 
country upon a sure and permanent basis. 

Permit me now, sir, to say a few words in reply 
to some of the arruments of centlemen on the op- 
posite side of this question, They charge us with 
inconsistency, and efforts are made to invalidate 
our argume nts, because we advocate a cause that 
gentlemen suppose would operate against our own 
interest; as if gentlemen acting in the high and 
honorable capacity of legislators, could not rise 
above the grovelling motives of sordid interest and 

elfish views. Do those gentlemen wish us to es- 
timate their patriotism and their disinterestedness 
by the same measure which they mete unto us? 
We do not elaim greater perf ction than usually 
falls to the lot of frail humanity, and make no pro- 
fessions of sacrifices inconsistent with a reasonable 
regard to our own Interests. Gentlemen, how- 
ever, labor under a great misapprehension, when 
they set down as manufacturers, and the advocates 
of the exclusive manufieturing interest, all those 


who are in favor of the protective system; this ' 


mistake in the premises leads to still greater errors 
in the conclusions; and hence they are unable to 
see how it is that the manufreturers, as they call 
them, are such strenuous advocates of a policy 
which they allege is caleulated to diminish their 
own profits, Sir, many of those who are the most 
unflinching advocates of the protective policy, are 
not particularly identified with the manufacturers, 
except so far as the prosperity of those establish- 
ments conduce to the general prosperity of the 
whole country. 

The district which has given me the honor of 
holding a seat upon this floor, is emphatically an 
agricultural district, and raises more agricultural 
productions than any other in the State wherein it is 
located; and is, perhaps, not inferior to any of the 
same extentin the United States. It is our inter- 
est, then, that the manufactured articles should be 
reduced to the lowest price for which they can be 
made in this country. We have no desire to see 
the manufacturers realizing a profit of thirty, or 
twenty-five, or even fifteen per cent., whilst we, as 
agriculturists, cannot by the cultivation of our lands 
realize more than four or five per cent. on the capi- 
tal invested, and very often not that much; nor do 
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we believe that the manufacturing business is so 
profitable as those who advocate this bill assert it 
tobe. If we could be persuaded that those cal- 
culations of the anti-protecticnists are correct, we | 
should not hesitate to sell our lands, and embark 
in those highly profitable pursuits. 

The calculations which produce the results on || 
which gentlemen place so much reliance here, are | 
founded upon erroneous data. Many of the man- | 
ufacturing establishments that are now doing a fair, | 
perhaps a profitable business, have been purchased 
during some of those revulsions which your unsta- 
ble, fluctuating policy has so frequently produced, 
at great sacrifices—in many instances for less than | 
one-fourth of the original value. I know, sir, an 
instance, in the county in which I reside, where ¢ 
factory was erected bya company, which, together 
with the machinery and the buildings necessary | 
for the workmen, cost some fifty or sixty thousand | 
dollars—perhaps more. Ina few years the com- 
pany failed, and the whole investment was almost 
a total loss. It was purchased, at a very reduced 
price, by an individual, who, after carrying it on 
for a number of years, also failed, leaving his cred- |! 
iters to pay for his experience in this enviably profit- 
able business of manufacturing. Within the last | 
three years, this same property was sold for some | 
$7,000, if my recollection serves me right; and the 
last purchaser has since been offered $3,000 profit, | 
making more than forty per cent. on his invest- 
ment, and refused to take it. Is it fair, then, to 
argue, that, because this man refused an advan- 
tageous offer, under peculiar circumstances, that 
may not occur again In an age to come—is it fair, 
I ask again, to infer from that that the business is 
highly profitable, when those who preceded him | 
have failed entirely, and when from $60,600 to | 
$80,000 have been sunk and sacrificed in this very 
establishment? ‘This is the way, sir, in which | 
these enormous profits are caleulated, when the 
people in the vicinity of those establishments, who 
have had an opportunity of forming accurate judg- 
ments on those interesting cases, know them to be 
false and delusive in the extreme. 

Sir, those strong cases make bad precedents; | 
and, if any one would take the trouble to search | 
for them, cases equally strong, and perhaps equally 
delusive, might be found in agricultural pursuits. | 
I have been told of a farmer who went to the west- 
ern prairies and took up a hundred acres of land, | 
at the Government price, a dollar and a quarter 
per acre. He went to work, had the whole broken | 
up with the plough, and seeded with wheat: and 
the crop thus produced, not only paid for all the 
labor and expense, but enabled him to pay for his 
land, and had a considerable sum left; while at the 
same time his land was worth three times as muck as 
when he commenced. Here, then, was a profit of | 
300 per cent. in the depressed and over-taxed pur- 
suit of agriculture; and yet we are asked by gen- 
tlemen from the West to relieve them from the 
onerous burdens inflicted on them by this black | 
tariff. I have only adverted to this to show that 
isolated cases, under peculiar circumstances, form 
very fallacious precedents upon which to found 
general principles. The calculations which gen- 
tlemen rely upon to sustain their arguments are 
frequently made by persons not fully acquainted 
with all the facts connected with the case, and in 
this way results are obtained that have no founda- 
tion in facts. 

The honorable gentleman from North Carolina, 
{Mr. Biees,] who addressed the committee on 
yesterday, told us that ** moderate and permanent 
protection is all that manufacturers ought to ask, | 
and that is what a revenue tariff gives.”’ I agree, 
sir, that moderate and permanent protection is all 
that manufacturers ought to ask; but he and I 
differ in opinion in regard to what kind of a tariff 
will best effect the object which we both have in 
view. [believe that the present tariff affords such 
protection as gives proper encouragement to man- | 
ufacturers, without affording them more than a 
reasonable profit. Calculations of profit, made by || 
men not themselves engaged in the business, and 
who have no practical knowledge of the difficulties | 
which had to be encountered, are at once adopted | 
as being undeniably true, and relied on as argu- || 
ments in favor of reducing the tariff. This, sir, is 
a great mistake; the immense profits supposed to 
be realized by the manufacturers are only to be 
found in the erroneous calculations made by mis- | 


Senate. 
guided theorists. The manufacturers, on an aver. 
age, realize no greater profit than is generally 
enjoyed by others of our citizens who are engaved 
in other branches of business. The tariff, as jt is 
affords a reasonable protection, and ensures to the 
manufacturer a moderate remuneration, and no 
more. Do gentlemen expect to establish perma- 
nent protection by a revenue tariff? The amount 
of revenue is regulated by the wants of the treas- 
ury, and is subject to diminution or increase, ae- 
cording as the action of the Government is profuse 
or economical; and, consequently, there is no sta- 
bility about it. We now find ourselves in a state 
of war, and the expenses of Government during 
the ensuing year must necessarily be increased: 


, and, therefore, the tariff must be changed to meet 
| those additional expenses. Next year, if peace 
should be restored, as I hope it may be, we must 


have another change, to accommodate the tariff to 
the wants of the treasury. It is expected by many 
that the war will soon be brought to a close; the 
Executive, I understand, has expressed a belief 
that peace would be concluded betore the eXpira- 


| tion of sixty days; 1 shall be pleased to see it; but 
if peace were declared to-morrow, we shall have 


incurred a great expense in the prosecution of the 
war, and will find it necessary to provide for those 
expenses. No, sir, an ever-changing, uncertain, 


| shifting revenue tariff, will be more pernicious to 


the manufacturing interest than any other. Men 
who were about to abandon their usual pursuits 
and enter into new, and, to them, untried branches 
of business, if possessed of an ordinary degree of 
prudence, would like to make some calculations as 
regards their prospects of success. But with your 
tinsettled, vacillating policy, what data had they to 
depend on? None whatever. A_ policy that so 
vitally affects the interests of the whole community 
should not be changed hastily or inconsiderately 
The people have a right to expect, and will demand 
at your hands, that a policy that has worked so 
well, and been productive of so much good, shall 
be left undisturbed. ‘* Let well enough alone,”’ is 
the old maxim, and will hold good for Government 
as well as for individuals. 

Gentlemen possess a very Strong sympathy for 
the operatives in our factories, whom they seem to 
consider as objects of their profound compassion, 


the innocent victims of avarice and oppression. 


But let them go to the spot where those fancied 
oppressions are exercised; let them visit and ex- 
amine those men at their homes, and look into 
their condition, and witness the neatness and com- 
fort of their dwellings, and the order that prevails 
around them, and they will discover that a more 


' intelligent, more cheerful, better fed, better clothed, 


and more contented class of men is not to be found 
in this country. 

Mr. Chairman, the State represented by myself 
and colleacuess on this floor, is, perhaps, more deep- 
ly interested in this question than any other, for, 
though our manufactures are fewer in proportion 
to the whole population than some others, yet those 
manufactures are very important, and more de- 
pendent on protection than most others, Several 
of her representatives have already spoken, others 
are desirous of addressing the committee, and, | 
hope, may have the opportunity of doing so 
Having briefly stated my views, | shall no longer 
occupy the attention of the committee. 











STEAM MAIL TRANSPORTATION. 


REMARKS OF MR. NILES, 
OF CONNECTICUT, 
In THE Senate, June 15, 1846. 


On the Bill making appropriations for the service 
of the Post Office Department. 


Mr. NILES said he could answer the inquiries 
of the Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. went 
but must first notice the observations which ha 
preceded them, and which he had heard with no 
small degree of surprise. The Senator has de- 
nounced the act of the last session of Congress 
reducing the rates of postage, and introducing other 
reforms into our mail system, in the most sweep- 
ing and unqualified terms. He says it has deranged 





‘the whole mail service in his section of the coun- 
‘try, driven postmasters to resign, broken down 


post-routes and post offices, and every way dimin- 
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ished the mail accommodations of the people, and 
iy addition to all this, has deprived them of their 
etaze lines, Which were almost an indispensable 
convenience to the public. 
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All these evils, he | 


says, have been produced without any acompany- | 


ing advantages or benefits to the people at large; 
that the change has been productive of no good 


except to the people of the commercial cities, who | 


alone complained of the old law, and to gratify 
them the whole country had been subjected to 
vreat inconvenience and injury. These are serious 


charges, and if they have any foundation in trath, | 


they certainly deserve the attention and earnest 


consideration of Congress; but in his judgment, | 


never were charges made more at random, or more 
entirely unsustained by the facts of the case, or by 
the operation of the old and new system. Is it 
true, sir, that the system of low postage is bene- 
ficial to the people of our cities only? Never was 
there a greater error. It is the peculiar recom- 


mendation of that law that its benefits have been | 


enjoyed by all, and by all equally, so far as they 
mav have occasion to make use of the publie 
mails. That law is not partial in its provisions or 
in its operations; it does not confer benefits on one 
class or one section of the Union at the expense of 
another, but it is beneficial to all, and to all alike. 
if the commercial portion of the community are 
most benefited, it is only because they have the 
most occasion to avail themselves of mail aecom- 


modation; and this only proves that they suffered | 


the greatest injustice under the old system, which, 
in falsification of its professed prineiple—which 
was, that the mail establishment should sustain 
itself{—taxed private correspondence double, yes, 
fourfold the actual expense attending it. Numer- 
ous burdens and charges, the public correspond- 
ence, the free letters, the little more than nominal 
postage on newspapers, and the direct aid afforded 
to stage lines and railroads, were thrown upon that 
department, and the expenses attending them were 
not paid from the general treasury, but by an in- 
creased tax on correspondence. Was there any 
justice, any equality in this? And it is because 
these unjust burdens have been in part removed 
that the Senator now complains. This law has 
broken up the stage lines in Mississippi. How so? 
Is there anything in the law for interrupting or em- 
barrassing stage lines? Has the Postmaster Gen- 
eral interfered with and stopped them? Oh, no; 
but he does not support them at the expense of the 
department when it is found of no use to the mail 
service. The law no longer levies a tax on the 
people of my State and other States in the north- 
ern and middle sections of the Union to support 
stage lines in Mississippi. 
injustice? Are not the constituents of the Senator 
to be accommodated with stage lines at the expense 
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conveyed, otherwise than in respect to its celerity 
and safety. ‘This is the provision of which the 
Senator complains as having broken down the stage 
lines. But does he complain that the mail is not 
as expeditiously and safely conveyed? IT hear no 
such complaint. Many of the stage lines were 
thrownasacharge on tothe Post Office Department, 
which were in no way necessary for the convey- 
ance of the mail, as that could be transported in 
some other and cheaper mode as safely and with 
more expedition. ‘The stage lines were only wanted 
to accommodate travellers; and where they were 
not numerous enough to support them, they were 
thrown as a charge on to the department. We 
have seen the operation of this provision in the law 
in the lettines in two sections of the Union, which 
have since taken place; it has produced a saving 
of more than thirty per cent., amounting in one- 
half of the Union to something more than half a 
million of dollars; and if as successful in the other 
two sections, will reduce the expense of mail trans- 
portation more than one million of dollars—or 
from three millions to two. 

But the Senator says the Post Office Department 
is, by this law, to be thrown as a charge on the 
treasury, and wishes to know if the Post Office 
Committee are not intending to report a bill to re- 
establish the old law. He isin great error as to the 
department becoming a charge upon the treasury; 
it is, in all probability, in a much better condition 
than it would have been had the old law remained 
in force; as for several years there had been a de- 
ficiency in its revenues of something like a quarter 
of a million, and this deficit was rapidly increasing. 
And taking the first quarter, under the new sys- 
tem, the only one in which the accounts have been 
made up, and the deficiency for the year will be 
but about seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
But the first quarter is not to be regarded as a fair 
average of the year. ‘The new system must have 
time to develop its energies; it will require several 
years to know fully what it will do; the revenues 
will go on increasing, whilst the expenses are di- 
minishing, so that there is every reason to believe 
that the department with cheap postage will sus- 


| tain itself, whilst it is certain that it could not un- 


der the old system of high postage and unnecessary 
charzes. The Postmaster General was in great 
error when he stated that the falling off of revenue 
for the first quarter would be about 45 per cent.; 
instead of that, sir, it is less than 18 per cent. The 
system of low postage, so far as it has been tried, 


| has been successful beyond the expectations of its 


Is nov this a erying | 


of the people of another section of the Union? If || 


not—if this gross injustice is in part removed— 
surely the Senator has just cause of complaint. 
But the mail accommodations of the Senator’s con- 
stituents are still supported in part at the charge of 


| 


the people in other States, as the postages in that , 


State fall short of the expenses more than twenty- | 


five per cent., which is a charge on the people of 
other States where the revenue is more than suffi- 
cient to pay the charges of the establishment. But 
the Senator is not satisfied with this; he wants 
that the people of other States should support the 
stage lines in Mississippi and their railroads. Do 
the people of the cities of the North complain at 
being taxed on their correspondence for an object 
like this? If they do, the Senator thinks they are 
most unreasonable, and that the act which has 
relieved them is a most unjust law. 

The Senator was not here last session when the 
act referred to was passed, and perhaps is not well 
acquainted with the considerations which led to a 
reform im the old system. There were three ob- 
Jects endeavored to be secured by that act—the first 
and principal one to secure to the people the advan- 
tages of low postage. The other two were in aid 
of this; one to relieve the department from unne- 
cessary charges not properly belonging to the mail 
service; and the third to break up the private ex- 
presses which so materially injured the mail ser- 
vice. To remove those unnecessary charges, the 
sixteenth section of the act provided that in future 
all contracts for the transportation of the mail 


should be made on the lowest terms, without ref- | 


warmest friends; its success is greatly beyond my 
expectations. I had supposed the deficiency the 
first year would be about one million, and, instead 
of that, it will not probably much exceed half a 
million. 

And now, sir, I can give a more specific answer 
to the Senator’s inquiry. ‘The committee consider 
the law of last session as having answered the high- 
est expectations indulged; and instead of intending 
to report a bill to repeal the act and revive the old 
law, they have felt it a duty to carry out the prin- 
ciple still farther, and to propose either as an 
amendment to this, or in a distinct bill, to reduce 
the postage to a uniform rate of five cents. So 
strong was his confidence in the principle of low 
postage that he was fully convinced that it may 
safely and advantageously be carried farther; and 
he was almost prepared to believe that the lower 
the rate of postage, the greater would be the rev- 
enue produced, It was not his intention, then, to 
¢o into a discussion of that question; but when that 
question was discussed, it would be shown that 
during the quarter for which we have returns, the 
increase of letters of the five-cent rate has been 
nearly as three to one over those of the ten-cent 
rate; the first being eighty-three per cent., and the 
latter but thirty-three per cent. ‘These were strong 
facts, which show the working of the principle of 


| low postage in respect to revenue, whilst its ben- 


eficial influence in other respects must be propor- 
tionably great, affecting all classes and all interests 


| in the community. 


Mr. N. had but a few words to say in explana- 
tion of the amendment he had offered. It provided 


| for taking away all discretion from the Postmaster 
| General in increasing the compensation of postmas- 


} 


i! 


ters beyond their commissions, which is all the law 
allows them. He could not approve of the con- 


erence to the mode in which the mail should be || struction given to the act of last session by the 
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Postmaster General, based on the opinion of the 
Attorney General, which in his judgment was a 
very extraordinary one. 

The necessity of the case may have been urgent, 
but it will not do to permit Executive officers to 
interpolate important provisions into a law by way 
ofa liberal construction, which does violence both 
to the letter and the spirit of the law. The com- 
pensation of all officers should be fixed by law, 
and not be left to Executive reculation or diseretion. 
It was no doubt true, that the law did not give to 
some of the postmasters, and particularly those of 
the distributing offices, an adequate compensation 
for defraying the necessary charges of their offices, 
and for their own services. ‘The amendment pro- 
vides for increasing thetr commissions five percent. 
on the postages collected, and three per cent, on the 
amount of mails distributed. It will also restore to 
postmasters their commissions on new sprtpers con- 
veyed less than thirty miles, which now are free 
from postage. There was no sound principle en 
which this discrimination can be made between 
newspapers conveyed more or less than thirty 
miles; and it is imposing a burden on postmasters 
for which they receive no compensation whatever. 
This is unjust, and takes away from the small offi- 
ces a considerable share of the income they yield 
to the postmaster, as his commission on news- 
papers are half of the postage chargeable. The 
provision was intended to favor the small newspa- 
per establishments, but, so far as he was informed, 
has had a contrary effect, and the publishers of 
newspapers are cenerally opposed to it. Formerly 
the postmasters were their agents, and exerted 
themselves to procure subscribers and increase the 
cireulation of newspapers, and the interest they 
had, served asastimulus for so doing. Now their 
interest lies the other way, as the less number of 
papers not subject to postage received at their 
offices, the less gratuitous labor they have to per- 
form. 

Besides the sending newspapers in the mail free 
of postage, has interfered with, and broken up 
many post-riders, who had been employed in dis- 
tributing newspapers; for as a portion of their 
subscribers can get their papers more conveniently 
through the mail, their receiving them in that way 
rendered the business not worth pursuing. Nor 
is there any general convenience to the public, for 
it is only those living near post offices who can 
obtain their papers through the mail as conve- 
niently as from post-riders, and other modes of 
conveyance. 

In regard, Mr. President, to the amendment 
offered by the honorable Senator from Rhode Isl- 
and, [Mr. Simmons,] providing for a uniform 
postage of five cents, I do not propose to discuss 
itat this time, more especially after the full and 
able examination of the question by that Senator. 
I will only say that I concur generally, if not en- 
tirely, in the correctness of the facts and views 
presented by him, and the conclusions to which 
they lead. I have great confidence in the principle 
of low postage, and do not think anyone can now 
say to what extent that principle can be safely 
carried, So far as wecan judge from the expe- 
rience of a single quarter, it seems nearly certain 
that the uniform rate of five cents for a single let- 
ter would increase, rather than diminish the aggre- 
gate revenues of the department. ‘The strong fact 
that the increase of letters within three hundred 
miles subject to five cents postage, has been as two 
and a half to one over the increase of those sent 
over three hundred miles and paying ten cents 
postage, would seem to be conclusive on this 
point. But it may be thought—and perhaps with 
much propriety—that it would be prudent and 
wise to give the present law the trial of one year, 
before disturbing any of its material provisions, as 
we can then act upon it with the light of better ex- 
perience. He had no objection to this course, and 
yet was himself prepared at this time to establish 
a uniform rate of five-cent postage, which will 
rive the principle of cheap postage a more satis- 
factory and fair trial. 

It being intimated by several Senators that these 
amendments did not properly belong to an appro- 
priation bill, they were both withdrawn; and Mr, 
N. then offered an amendment appropriating 
twenty-five thousand dollars for a line of mail 
steamers to Liverpool, and a like sum for a line to 

/ Cowes and Bremen. 
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amendment was one of importance, and deserved 
the serious consideration of the Senate; and he 
hoped he might have the attention of Senators 
whilst he presented the facts and considerations on 
which the friends of the measure relied, as entitling 
it to a favorable judgment. During the last ses- 
sion of Congress, a law was passed authorizing 
the Postmaster General to enter into contracts for 
conveying a mail from the United States to foreign 
countries; and, in pursuance of that law, the Post- 
moster General had made a contract with Mr. 
Mills, of New York, for transporting a mail from 
the ety of New York to Bremen, stopping at 
Cowes, and every alternate trip at Havre. As 
the steamships were to be built, the service would 
not commence until another year, and the appro- 
pration would not be required, but was asked 
for to obtain the sanction of Congress to the con- 
tract Which had been entered into, subject to the 
approval of Congress, in making an appropriation 
for the expense. ‘The terms of a contract for 
of mail steamers between New York 
and Liverpool have been agreed on between the 
the Postmaster General and Mr. Collins, a very 
enterprising merchant of New York, which would 
be concluded if it met the approbation and sanction 
of Convress; 


anothe r linve 


and he had moved the appropriation 
for that service to obtain the action and decision 
of Congress on the question, 

{Mr. Davis inquired what were the terms of the 
contracts, 

Mr. N. said they had been laid before the Sen- 
ate in a full report of the Postmaster General. 
The contract for Bremen is for four steamships of 
not less than fourteen hundred tons each, to make 
iwenty trips a year, two each month for eight 
months, and one a month for four months, each 
trip stopping at Cowes, For this service, three 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars annually was 
to be paid. ‘The ships were to be strong, and 
well fitted for war-steamers; and the Government 
had the right of purchasing them for the public 
service, should they be wanted in the event of 
war. The line to Liverpool was to consist of five 
steamships, of a tonnage not less than two thou- 
sand tons, (and would probably exceed that,) to 
make twenty trips a year, for a compensation of 
three hundred and eighty-five thousand dollars per 
annum. ‘The appropriation for the Bremen line 
was in the bill as it came from the House, and had 
been stricken out as a part of the amendment of 
the Senator from Rhode Island, [Mr. Simmons, 
but without his (Mr. N.’s) notice at the time, anc 
he presumed unnoticed by most of the Senators. 
So far as re Spe ected that part of his amendment, 
it went only to restore the bill to whatit was when 
it came to the Senate. 

‘The general question of the policy of establish- 
we foreren mais in connexion with steamships 
would seem to have been decided last session in 
the passage of a law authorizing this service; but 
he was aware that bill had passed without much 
debate, and, perhaps, without that full considera- 
tion which the mportance of the subject demanded. 
It may not, therefore, be improper to consider the 
general question of the policy of this measure as 
sull open for consideration, What are the advan- 
tares to be exp cted from it?) These relate, first, 
to the mail serviee—to its connexion with, and 
influence upon, the commerce of the country, and 
its advantaves for naval defence in the event of 
war. ‘To decide on its importance in any or all 
these respects, it is necessary to look at the pres- 
ent condition of the intercourse between the United 
States and foreign countries. This intercourse is 
now extensive, and rapidly increasing. ‘The estab- 
lishment of ocean steam navigation has brought us 
nearer to Europe, and greatly increased the inter- 
course of every kind; and the intercommunication 
between this country and Europe is consequently 
greatly increased. ‘There are no means of ascer- 
taining the extent of this correspondence, but it 
probably amounts to several millions of letters an- 
nually. Those conveyed in the British line of 
steamers are supposed to exceed twenty thousand 
letters a trip, amounting to nearly a million of let- 
ters a year, and a large portion of them double 


letters. And this extensive correspondence is en- || 


tirely carried on by the Brith mail line, except 
the letters conveyed in private ships, and is subject 


said the “question presented by this 
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sary to look a little more into the actual state of 
this intercourse, and see how far it is subject to any 


reciprocity in the laws and regulations of this 


country and those of Great Britain, from which 
| country most of our letters, even from the other 


| any postage from it? 


; | twenty-two cents. 
to British laws and regulations. It becomes neces- || continent, received through England, is charged ‘|! 


Powers of Europe, are despatched to the United 
States. Whatare our laws to regulate it, or derive 
We have no laws on the 
subject, except the act of last session for establish- 
ing mails with foreign countries; and if that is not 
executed, the subject is wholly abandoned to a 
rival nation, who is deriving a considerable revenue 
from this international correspondence, besides 
making it subservient to the advancement of her 
commercial interests. We have no laws regula- 
tine the conveyance of letters from the United 
States to foreien countries, or from such countries 
to the United States, and no authority for charging 
any postage either on letters going to foreign coun- 
tries, or coming from them into the United States. 


| with a postage of more than sixty cents. The 


| convenience and saving to our citizens in their ec 


" - : or- 
respondence with the continental countries wil] be 


very great, and will no doubt greatly contribute to 
increase that correspondence, which is now vey 

considerable. This correspondence is not only 
commercial, but miscellaneous and social, arisine 
from the extensive emigration from the States of 
Germany and other countries to the United States; 


| and this emigration is undergoing a rapid increase, 


We have abandoned the whole subject toa foreign || 


rival Power, and all the advantages attending it. 
Our citizens are subjected to a heavy postage on 
all letters going from the United States to Great 
Britain, or to any country in Europe, which pass 
through that country, as most of them do. The 
British laws take cognizance of the entire corre- 
spondence, and subjectall letters to postage, whether 
transmitted from Great Britain to the United States, 
or from the United States to Great Britain. Those 
conveyed in the British mail to or from the United 
States, pay one shilling sterling postage—about 
twenty-twe cents; and all letters not conveyed in 
their mail pay eight pence, about sixteen cents, on 
being received into a British post office, or on being 
sent from one to the United States. The British 
Government, therefore, is exacting a high rate of 
postage on the entire correspondence between the 
two countries, and we are exacting nothing. Not 
a letter can be sent by a citizen of the United States 
to Great Britain, or one received from there, with- 
out his paying a postage of sixteen cents to the 
British Government. But British subjects can 
send, and receive, letters to the United States with- 
out paying any postage, except what is exacted 
by their Government. Is there any reciprocity, 
any equality in this? This subject has been too 
long neglected, and requires legislation on our part. 
We should bring all letters that go from the Uni- 
ted States to foreign countries, and all coming from 
such countries into the United States, under the 
regulation of our laws, and subjeet them to a 
reasonable postage. The attention of the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads having 
been directed to this subject, they have reported a | 
bill to regulate and subject to postage all foreign 

correspondence. They have provided a certain 

rate of postage generally on letters sent, or received 


| from abroad, and provided that when letters are 


brought into the United States, in the vessels of 
any foreign country, the postage shall be the same 
as is required by the laws of such foreign country 
on letters conveyed into the same by vessels be- 
longing to the United States. This would estab- 
lish equality, and place the citizens of the United 
States and those of other foreign countries on an 
equal footing. 

This law is demanded whether these mail lines 
are established or not. But these are strong con- 
siderations in favor of establishing these mail lines. 
If we are to have but one, I agree with the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, (Mr. Davis,] that the 
line to Bremen is the most important. That will 
give great facility and advantage to our citizens 
having correspondence abroad, and particularly to 
the countries on the continent. The objections 
which have been urged against this line, as com- 
pared with that to Liverpool, apply to the freizhts, 
and not to the mail received. But the Govern- 
ment has no interest in the freights. In regard to 
the mail service, it has the advantage, as it will con- 
vey letters to and from the continent, while pos- 
sessing perhaps equal advantages in transmitting 
letters to and from Great Britain, by touching at 
Cowes. And the conveyance of letters to and 
from the continental countries will be direct, expe- 
ditious, and a great saving in the postage. The 
lowest rate of postage of a single letter received 
from the continent through England, is about forty- 
three cents; whereas, by our mail, it would be but 


A single newspaper from the | 


ee oo 


Is nothing due to this portion of our population in 
securing to them a more convenient and cheap 
communication with their friends in the countries 
they have left to become citizens of the United 
States? Letters from the continental countries, 
coming through England, are subjected to a hich 
postage there; those from France, the most favored, 
pay five pence on coming into the country, and 
eight pence on leaving it for the United States, 
But, Mr. President, the commercial advantages 
connected with this line of steamers will be very 


| important in every respect, as the British line now 
| is the channel of shipping to the United States, a 


which are imported from England. 


considerable share of the light and valuable goods 
It is fast 
changing the course of trade, and freights are 
taking that direction. This is throwing the import 
trade into the hands of a rival nation; and hence it 


| is that every year the proportion of our importa- 


tions in foreign vessels is increasing. This direct 
mail line to Bremen will have a favorable influence 
on the trade between the United States and Ger- 
many, as our staples exported to Bremen are ad- 
mitted from thence into the other States of Ger- 
many, into Prussia, Hanover, and other countries, 
with little or no charges, and transportation facili- 
tated by numerous railroads. And the duties at 
3remen have been reduced very low on tobacco, 
rice, and all our staples, so that our trade there 


_ has nearly doubled within the last two years. 


Great interest is taken in the establishment of 
this line, not only in Bremen, but in Prussia, the 
former having sent out a special agent—one of 
their Senators—to promote it; and the Minister of 
the latter manifests the deepest interest in its suc- 
cess. And after what has been done—after a con- 
tract has been made, and the highest expectations 
raised—shall we disappoint them? Shall we check 
the rapidly growing trade between the United States 
and those countries which afford the best markets 
we have for our tobacco and some other staples? 


Already the tobacco exported to Bremen exceeds 


of Europe. 


that exported to England. The facility and en- 
couragement which would be afforded to emigra- 
tion was a consideration not to be overlooked. He 
would notice one other consideration; it was of 
some importance to establish a direct communica- 
tion between the United States and the continent 
At present, all communication, all in- 
telligence from this country, reaches the continent 
through England, and has a British taint or odor 
given to it. The people on the continent know 


_nothing about this country, except what passes 


through English channels; and, asa rival nation, 


jealous of our growing prosperity and greatness, 


there exists a natural disposition to pervert or mis- 
represent everything concerning our institutions 


‘and the character of our people, and the rising 


prosperity of this country. 
It was hardly necessary to call the attention of 


| the Senate to the importance of establishing these 
' steam lines as a resource for the defence of the 


country; they would give us nine or ten steamers, 
equal, and some of them superior, to the Missis- 
sippi, in the event of war; and in the most econom- 
ical way, as they will not cost more than five hun- 


'dred thousand dollars each, whilst the Missis- 


sippi cost seven hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars. And until they are wanted in the naval ser- 
vice, they cost nothing, except what is paid for 
the mail service, which will probably be remuner- 
ated by the postages, or nearly so; whilst the 
annual expense of steamers of that class, if built 


| by the Government, including the interest on the 
capital, has been estimated at seventy thousand 


_an enterprise worth 


} 
} 


| dollars, being nearly equal, on the five mane 
composing a line, to the sum proposed to be pal 


for the mail service. , 

It appeared to him (said Mr. N.) that this was 
of the attention of Congress; 
and that now was the time to engage in it. If we 
neglect it now, the object may be gone beyond our 
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reach, as the Cunard line is about being duplica- 
ted; and, in that case, the whole ground will be 
occupied. If we establish these lines, or one of 
them, the project of doubling the Cunard line will 
probably be abandoned. He might reply to the 
objections which have been urged, but hardly 
deemed it necessary. ‘There was nothing in the 
constitutional objections. The jurisdiction of the 
United States extends over the ocean, as well as 
within the limits of the Union; it is the common 
highway of nations, and we may, with the same 
propriety, convey our mails over it, 80 as to con- 
nect them with the mails of other countries bor- 
dering on the Atlantic, as to connect them with the 
mails of the British provinces on our northern and 
western borders, which has been done for years. 
There would be no objection, except on the score 


of expense, and he thought that of little import- | 
ance compared with the advantages to be secured. 


The receipts for postages will probably equal, or 
nearly so, the sum to be paid for the mail service. 
It is believed that the Cunard line yields a profit. 
If it did not, he hardly thought it would be con- 
templated to double it. 


our citizens, and the great commercial advantages, 
would mostamply compensate forthe difference. 
We are now paying a large sum annually in 
support of the sritish line of steamers in freights 
and postage, estimated at nearly a million and a 
half of dollars; and, in addition to this, we are 
paying sixteen cents on every letter going to or 
coming from Great Britain in private ships. She 
is now deriving the whole advantage of the inter- 
communication between the two countries; she 
has enjoyed this monopoly long enough, and it is 
time this country claimed its share in this field of 
enterprise. If her policy is worthy of imitation, 
then this is an object demanding our attention, and 
requiring further legislation. But we are told that 
the example of England should not influence us; 
that this may be good policy for her and not for 
us. And why not? If she is a commercial na- 
tion, so are we, and only inferior to her. If it is 
a wise policy for her, why not for us? Can we 
not safely follow her example, in matters of trade? 
Is there any nation more sagacious, more vigilant, 
and more careful to secure every advantage in 
commerce? Is there any nation that takes better 
care of all her interests, connected with her foreign 
relations, or understands them better, small as well 
as large, or that turns them to better account? 
Here (said Mr. N.) [holding up the British Regis- 
ter of Mails] is an account of the arrangement of 
her mails for one hundred and fifty places in for- 


eign countries, with the postages for each estab- | 


lished by law, some supplied by public mails, 
others by private ships, but all brought under the 


regulation of law, and all yielding a revenue as | 


well as affording facilities for commercial transac- 
tions. Such has been the action of a great com- 
mercial nation on this subject. Is it not worthy 
of our imitation? Ifthe Senate should not be dis- 
posed at this time to establish both lines, he hoped 
that the line to Bremen would be sustained. 
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The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, on the bill reducing the 
duty on Imports, and for other purposes— 

Mr. EWING said: 

Mr. Cuairman: I cannot say that I regret that 
the question now under debate is one upon which 
the two great parties into which this nation is di- 
vided disagree. It is inevitable, in a free Govern- 
ment, that every great question of domestic policy 
should be made the subject of party difference, and 
we may congratulate ourselves if these disagree- 
ments in opinion do not enter also into our foreign 
relations. It is to be regretted, however, that a 
subject of such importance as the one now in hand, 
involving in its ramifications and in its train in so 
great a degree human progress and human happi- 
ness, should have enlisted on the one side and the 
other so much of fierce pride, determined obstinacy, 


3ut should there be a de- | 
ficiency, the convenience and saving of postage to 
‘ 
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malevolent feeling, and bigoted prejudice. It is to 
be regretted that a subject requiring perhaps more 
of comprehensive, calm, and philosophical investi- 
gation for its proper apprehension than any other, 
should be influenced, and perhaps irrevocably set- 
tled by foregone conclusions and party pledges, 
made without reference to circumstances, or any 
subsequent developments. I would fain say to- 
day, with the gentleman from Indiana, |Mr. 
Owen,} ‘Come now, and let us reason together,” 
could I think that the * still small voice” of reason 
would be heard against the inexorable decrees of a 
predetermined party. At all events, it is perhaps 
a duty which I, with others, owe to our common 
country to give place to such sentiments and opin- 
ions as | entertain on this much-vexed question, 
with a hope never to be entirely abandoned, that, 
like Steal east upon the waters, they may return 
after many days. With this view, I shall proceed, 
as far as may be, (under your rules,) to express 
the result of my examination of, and reflection 
upon, the question now under consideration, 

Revenue is necessary to the administration of 
Government, and at one time it might have been a 
proper subject of debate how revenue should be 
raised for the support of the Government to which 
we belong; whether by duties upon imports, or by 
directtaxes. It is scarcely worth while now, how- 
ever, to present the relative fairness of those two 
modes of taxation, orto attempt to exhibit the dif- 
ficulties which might have arisen under our Con- 
stitution, of so distributing direct taxes as at the 
same time to satisfy its demands and the demands 
of justice. 

‘Taxation by duties upon imports was adopted 
in the inception of the present Government as the 
mode of raising revenue, and has never since been 
(except in war time) in any degree departed from. 
In the adoption of this mode of raising revenue 
certain consequences were foreseen, and, so far 
from being deprecated, it was not only expected, 
but desired that they should follow. These colla- 
teral consequences, in all their extent, were per- 
haps but dimly present to the view of the fathers 
of our institutions, yet we have no reason to sup- 
pose that they would have been startled by a full 
presentation of them in all their bearings. By the 
first act for raising revenue under the new Govern- 
ment, as appears by its title, it was expected and 
desired that encouragement should be ¢iven to do- 
mestic manufactures. 
whatever titles, and with whatever preambles, our 
various acts for raising revenue have been passed 
since that time, either direct or incidental protection 
to home industry has entered into the consideration 
of the legislators, and has been regarded by them 
with a favorable eye. And all this was right to a 
certain extent in the eyes of all men of all parties, 
as is demonstrated by the fact that no one can be 
found even now, with all his bitterness against 
direct protection, hardy enough to wish us only at 

| the starting point in the great process of domestic 
| manufacture. Modified wishes on this subject may 
exist, but I will not suppose any one so utterly 
derelict to every feeling of patriotism and national 
pride as to conceive the wish, not for the destruc- 
tion of this fair fabric of home industry, but that it 
had never been. ‘The collateral result of our system 
of revenue, protection to domestic industry, may 
| in some instances have been too much regarded in 
our legislation, and partial evils may have grown 
out of this; indeed it would be idle to deny that 
such has been the fact. Before to-day party par- 
tialities and selfish greed have been at work with 
the system, and in some degree marred its fair 
proportions. We are, however, to recollect that 
whatever legislation has existed on the subject, and 
from whatever party it may have come, and what- 
ever may have been its consequences, the people 
of the country, exercising ordinary foresight and 
sagacity, had a right to conform their actions to 
that legislation, and to regard the action of Con- 
gress not as the usurpation of a party, but as a 
legitimate result of our form of Government. I do 
not mean by this, though, that we are never to 
change a policy once adopted, or that an accidental 
and temporary majority possesses the right or the 
power of settling forever questions of political 


economy. Nor do I believe the Government to | 


be under any implied obligation to regard the con- 


duct of those who heedlessly and recklessly thrust | 
‘| themselves forward in a career of speculation, as- | 


In whatever form, and by | 


Ho. or Reps. 


suming the risk of being sustained thereafter in 
their eccentric action, and as it were laying wagers 
upon future legislation. Much less do I believe 
the Government bound ia any degree to regard 
those who, with cold and deltberate selfishness, 
enter a career of business which they know to be 
in advance of fair legislation, and expect by im- 
portunity and bad influences to have themselves 
sustained to the general detriment of the country. 
But when IT demand from the Government a re- 
spectful consideration of the bona fide enterprises 
of a respectable portion of its people under previous 
legislation, | certainly demand nothing either new 
or strange. In this 1 demand merely that one 
party shall act, in reference to the policy and leeis- 
lation of the other, with moderation and common 
sense; that they shall regard the existing state of 
things. Upon this principle was our Government 
founded; upon this principle all legislation should 
be founded. No opinions of the abstract rights of 
men, no general vagaries of unlicensed freedom, 
were allowed to interpose their baneful influence 
by those wise and thoughtful men who framed our 
constitutions and adopted the institutions of their 
fathers. France, in her revolution, afforded a 
melancholy instance of the disregard of this great 
principle, rushing at once from tyranny to licentious 
liberty—to anarch y—and back to tyranny avain. 

My object, Mr. Chairman, in calling attention 
to the important principle just mentioned, has re- 
spect to the relative position now ocenpied by the 
two great parties of the country—one of them, and 
that the dominant one, favoring the doctrine of free 
trade, and the other that of protection, either direct 
or incidental, Without pausing now to assume 
the correctness of either of these doctrines, Lt shall 
assume what is daily becoming more manifest, 
that the dominant party will in some form, either 
by a slow and gradual process, or fiercely and 
hastily, and with the strong arm, attempt to bring 
about their favorite policy. There are some evils, 
to be sure, of such maenitude and of so threaten- 
ing an aspect as that none but sharp, and speedy, 
and desperate remedies, can be applied to them. 
There are some diseases so malignant and deep- 
seated, that nothing but steel and cautery can 
eradicate them. 

But when we look at the existing state of things 
in our country, do we find the evil of protection, if 
evil it be, requiring a resort to such harsh traeta- 
tion? Has it brought distress and starvation upon 
any portion of the country? Will any man say 
that food and clothing are actually lacking in any 
section of the land? Will any one pretend that we 
have not in all regions of the country not only what 
are called the necessaries, but all the substantial 
comforts of life? Is it a question between the 
South and the West on the one hand, and the 
North and the East on the other, whether we or 
they shall possess the single plank which is to save 
the one or the other from the gulf of ruin? Really, 
I had supposed that this was a land fair and ami- 
ling in all its borders. That, like Jeshurun of old, 
we had all waxed fat, and that the time was still 
far distant when any of us would call on our mother 
earth for bread and she would give us a stone. 

I will not pursue this further, however, but do 
centlemen the justice to suppose, that, in their va- 
rious complaints against the protective system, they 
have reference merely to its final tendencies, and 
not to its immediate practical effects. These ten- 
dencies, then, they should seek to check, not by a 
measure which would inflict ruin upon others, 
having no immediate danger impending over them- 
selves, but by a measure, or by a series of meas- 
ures, gently corrective in their character, and tend- 
ing finally to restore the equilibrium of our system. 
And this, with all due deference to the dominant 
party, is all that the Government can do with any 
semblance of equity or any regard to its previous 
course. If protection has been given for protec- 
tion’s sake even, and thereby industry has been 
involved in particular pursuits, bona fide, and in 
sufficient amount to demand Government regard, 
that protection may be diminished; it may be grad- 
ually wholly withdrawn; but neither good policy 
nor justice will sustain a different course of legis- 
lation. Upon any hypothesis, the losses we are 
sustaining in the South and West by the operation 
of the protective system, bear no proportion to the 
sudden and utter prostration and confusion that 


. would follow its hasty and total repeal in the North 
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and East. The great capitalist, the especial object 
of envy and attack, would probably weather the 
storm, whilst all those his competitors, who are 
now aiding to reduce the price of manufactures, 
the new-beginner, the man of moderate means, 
with the operative, and all those within their influ- 
ences, would ra down in one common ruin, con- 
fusing aud disturbing all the relations of society. 
[i may be said, however, that the evil of pro- 
tecuion beme once admitted, what better course 
ean be adopted for its abatement than the one pro- 
posed? Now, | object to the bill reported, that it 
does not propose to anv nd, to modify, or alter the 
existing legislation; but sets out as an original 
acheme, as if now for the first time taxes were to 
be levied for the support of Government. Irom 
the adoption of such a course, it becomes exceed- 
ingly diflicult to compare the two systems for rais- 
ing revenue. My mode of amending the act of 
1842, (and that if may be amended L have no 
doubt,) should have been, to take it up in its order, 
to examime in regard to each article the course of 
trade, the protection afforded, if any, the revenue 
derived, and by all these to determine whether to 
modify the rate of duty, or permit it to remain as 
already fixed. Should it have been found neces- 
sary to make an alteration, because too little reve- 
nue Was raised, or too much protection afforded, I 
should have made the reduction, looking both to 
the revenue and protection, and furnishing im every 
case and upon each item, the data upon which I 
proceeded, IT should, certainly, as at present ad- 
vised, not have changed, in general, specific and 
minimum duties into duties ad valorem, either 
equivalent or otherwise; the reasons for which | 
Such a bill, 
with explanatory data, convenmently arranged, 
would at least have civen to the law-making power 
an intellivent option between the act of ]842 and 
that offered as It would, besides, 
in many of its details, without doubt, have met 
with favor from many of both political parties; for 
there are few Whigs in the South and West who 
do not think that some modification of the act of 
1842 is necessary and proper. In the very nature 
of things, a tari! of duties, affected as it must be 


may give more at large hereafter. 


an amendment. 


by the mutations of trade, and the increased or de- 
creased production at home and abroad, cannot, 
with propriety, remain the same for any great 
prin bye r oft consecutive years, either for purposes 
Why, then, it may be 
asked, if lam not satisfied with the present rate 
of duties upon imports, have LI not proposed an 
amendment to the act of 1842? I answer, first, 
that the probabilities of success of a measure intro- 
duced by a Whig, on this party subject, were not 
such as to justify the expenditure of either the time 
or labor hecessary for sucha purpose, and, sec- 
ondly, that I possess neither the information nor 
means of information suticient to have drawn up 
an act properly amendatory of that which is now 
the law of the land. I think I may say, too, with- 
out disparagement to others, that no member of 
this Llouse, from the very nature of his other en- 
earcments, and without assistance from the head 
of the ‘Treasury Departinent, could have drawn up 
a satisfactory bill. but what excuse is there for 
those who have had all the aid of this department? 
W hat excuse ts there for the department itself’, that 
we are prese nted with a bill like that now before 
the LYouse, with a report from that department 
dealing in nothing but vague generalities and spec- 
ulative political philosophy? 1 declare, in all can- 
dor, and without the slightest affectation, that I 
should refuse to vote for the bill reported, if upon 
no better grounds, for the reasons that no suflicient 
data are furnished to show that it will produce rev- 
enue adequate to the expenses of government; that 
no data are furnished to show its operation on the 
domestic industry of the country; and because, by 
a single leap, without observation, experience, or 
even experiment, here or elsewhere, it proposes at 
onee to abandon the long-used and well-established 
mode of collecting revenue by specific duties. 
Upon those who seek to change the law lies the 
burden, not only of showing its defects, but also 
of demonstrating the adequacy of the proposed 
remedy. It will be seen, Mr. Chairman, in what 
I have already said, that I have not adverted to 


of revenue or protection, 


the miserable fetch which Mr. Walker calls a con- | 


stitutional objection to the existing revenue law. 
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I mention it now, merely to show that it is not for- |: 
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gotten or overlooked; certainly not to attempt to | 


answer it. 
own inerits, 


I leave it to stand, if it can, upon its 


So far | have proceeded on the assumption that | 


it i8 proper to get rid of protection as speedily as 
may be consistent with the implied obligations of 
the Government. I have assumed that free trade 
with all nations, except so far as our necessities 
for revenue restrain it, is desirable. But, sir, itis 
better, perhaps, to examine this than to assume it. 
Trade must be shackled by duties for revenue; and 
this perplexes not a litde the argument to be made 
on the one side and the other upon the question, 
If the revenue should be made up by direct taxa- 
tion, then no protection being given, no manufac- 
tures would be commenced in a country thinly 
populated, almost destitute of capital, and with a 
limited supply of labor; and we should have the 
stark naked question of giving bounties to increase 
or modify domestic products and domestic indus- 
try. But, so soon as duties are laid, protection 
begins, despite, if you please, the intention of the 
legislator; and then, having begun, its results will 
force themselves upon our attention; and they must 
and will be regarded. 


If free-trade among nations, however, be, as it is 


contended, a natural right, certainly no shackles, 
not demanded by the absolute necessities of Goy- 
ernment, should be imposed on it. Elow then is 
this? Isita natural right? Now I apprehend, 
that if there be any ground for the distinction 
usually taken between rights and their division 
into natural and positive, the right of trade belongs 
to the latter category. It is entirely dependent 
upon social union and legislative provision. 
like all our rights, to acquire and dispose of prop- 
erty. ‘There are certain personal rights which no 
legislation can, with propriety, disturb, alter, or 
modify; and these may be called natural rights; 
such is the right of self-defence. Beyond these, 
legislaulion may interpose; and the only quesuon 
for the legislator is that of the largest expediency; 
or, as the Benthamites say, of the greatest happi- 
ness to the greatest number, including the future 
as well as the present. ‘To be sure, injustice may 
be done in the distribution and limitation of posi- 
live rights; but the injustice does not consist in the 
mere fact of limitation, but in the manner in which 
the poweris exercised. Undersome circumstances, 
and in some states of the world, monopolies were 
properly granted, acts of incorporation and privi- 
leges to particular individuals were allowed, muni- 
cipal charters and special immunities guarantied; 
many of these, and the necessity for them, have 
now, however, passed away, and we have fallen 
upon better days; and the time may come when 
all earth’s children shall be a band of’ brothers, 
without the fetters of law, either social or legisla- 
tive. ‘That ume has not yet come. Patriousm 
has not ceased to be a virtue, narrow though it 
may be. ‘The days of universal philanthropy are 
still postponed; and in our day and generation we 


must face our condition as we find it, and practise | 


upon itas we may. 

1 am not prepared to say that, if the fathers of 
nations were just now departing from Eden, with 
‘*allthe world before them where to choose,’ some 
compact for free trade, never to be infringed for 
temporary causes, might not be advisable; though 
even then, what changes might take place none 
could pretend to predict. Time and climate and 
soil, wars and conquest, and accident, the advance 
and decline of nations, would at last, and of neces- 
sity, perhaps, disrupt the compact. It is idle, 
however, to speculate on these visionary hypothe- 
ses. We must regard things as they are and as 
they have been. Within the recollection of living 


men we were ushered into the society of the na- | 


tions—the youngest child. It was as if a feeble 
infant had been thrown out among a crowd of 
bearded men, who, hostile to its safety or careless 
of its fate, would have either trampled it under foot 


or kept it of stunted growth, ready to minister to | 


their appetites and obey their caprices. The gov- 
ernments, the laws, the usages of other nations 
were such as time and chance had made them, 
eminently selfish and exclusive in most of their 


characteristics. These nations stood ready, ac- | 
cording to their views, however false, of their own | 
interests, to avail themselves fully of their several 


positions. Distance gave us some aid at first, and 
the rivalry of those among them who were neigh- 


It is, | 
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bors to each other secured to us some advantages 
These circumstances were not sufficient, hows ver, 
to secure either our moral or economical inde n- 
dence. Nominally, it is true, we were no | 
British colonies, and we were physically free to 
carry on with Britain neither trade nor intercourse 
—our memorable Declaration had settled these 
wints; yet what was our substantial position ? 
Ve did not possess, except in the single article of 
food, any of those things which in the great ecoy- 
omy of civilized man ave rated as of prime import- 
ance. We possessed neither capital nor labor to 
produce them unaided; the foreign markets were 
an absolute necessity to us, our market was to 
them only a convenience. In peace or in war we 
were at the mercy of their whims, their selfish or 
capricious legislation or combinations. Had we 
been sure that they would always have taken ey- 
lightened views of their own interest, in trade and 
legislation, the evil might have been borne. Put 
recent and melancholy experience had shown ys 
that British legislation, at least, could be grounded 
on principles the most narrow and anti-social, and 
continued with the most persevering and even fatal 
obstinacy. I am not unaware, Mr. Chairman, 
of the doctrines of Adam Smith, and Say, and 
Ricardo, and many other able men, on the general 
subject of free trade, and especially of their doc- 
trine of the advantage of the mutual dependence of 
nations, Without dissenting from many of their 
gencral propositions on these matters, I beg leave 
to deny that this mutuality would have existed at 
first between us and other nations, especially Great 
Britain; and, did time permit, should be ‘clad to 
show the special reasons why ours should be an 
excepted case, even if the general rule were a good 
one. Under all the circumstances, we did com- 
mence a system of protection, and it has already 
produced some grand results, whether for good or 
for evil. It has produced a distribution of labor 
through all of its three great departments. It does 
find us, at this present speaking, a nation eminent- 
ly great and prosperous. And, LI repeat, does any 
one regret that we have proceeded thus far in the 
great highroad of national independence? Does 
any one believe that we should now have possess- 
ed, and had secure against war and accident, tle 
comforts and conveniences of peace, the munitions 
and equipments and harness of battle, without this 
system of protection ?—a system which, though 
in some instances pushed too far, though some- 
times productive of excrescences, and prostituted 
to selfish purposes, has been great and glorious in 
its results, and will be, if prudently managed, one 
of the best safeguards of the Union. 

I know it is objected that on this subject, as on 
others, we are governed too much; and this seems 
to be an excuse with some for not being governed 
at all; yet this question, like every other with 
which governments have interfered, at last resolves 
itself into this: upon looking over the whole 
ground, the laws of trade, our peculiar circum- 
stances, our future destiny, can legislation advance 
or will it retard the prosperity of our people? 
When [ have spoken of protection, however, and 
the propriety of Government interference, I have 
not meant, nor do I mean, that protection shall 
now be given beyond what may arise from duties 

imposed for revenue; but I can see no reason why 
these duties may not be so imposed, as well above 
as below the revenue standard for particular art- 
cles, as to afford protection. Our Secretary of the 
Treasury admits the right of Government to dis- 
criminate below the revenue standard for protec- 
tion, and why not above it? In the one case as 10 
the other, inequality is produced, and even in the 
/exemption of certain articles from duty discrimi- 
nation takes place. It is, then, only a — of 
the amount of protection between us. Now I be- 
lieve that, at present, too much protection is afford- 
ed to some articles, and that Sat with some 
who stand upon the vantage ground with large 
capital, inordinate profits are made; while, to all 
engaged in the business, more of profit is given 
than a system of protection should contemplate. 
| Why not come up, then, kindly, and examine into 
| these abuses, a abate them, instead of standing 
off sullenly and angrily, and attempting to batter 
down by force the whole superstructure? None 
of us have the right to wrap ourselves up In our 
| dignity and hurl defiance at those who have only 
|| acted under previous legislation, and are, anyhow, 


never 
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entitled to be gently handled in their removal from 
pursuits embraced in good fath and under at least 
artial guarantees. I fear me much, however, that 


not a little of the bitterness of that opposition man- | 


ifested toward the protective system is the result 
of envy and malignity on the part of those who 
were too inert to avail themselves of its common 
ivileres, and who would rejoice to see the down- 
fall of those whose enterprise, if nothing else, 
should entitle them to a better fate. Upon this 
subject of profits, too much might be said to show 
that they “are not what they appear.”’ The long 
delays, the disastrous years, the unlucky expert- 
ments, are all kept out of view by the jaundiced 
and jealous eye of him who means and meditates 
the fall of men, his self-constituted opponents. It 
is certainly undeniable that in any general system 


of laws aflecting industry, some will be found more | 


ready than others to pluck its advantages. But if 
this be an evil to be guarded against at every haz- 


ard, and before all others, we could have no banks, | 


no corporations, no turnpike roads, no railroads, 
no public oflices, from the miserable fear that some 
individual or individuals would derive the profit of 
them. Indeed, 1 hope it has not come to this, 


that great public benefits are to be denied by the | 


law-making power to ensure that all the citizens 
of this magnanimous Republic shall stand upon a 
common level of ignorance, ignominy, and pov- 
erly. 

We have from a gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Owen] an argumentum ad odium against the protect- 
ttive system. An advocate for free trade himself, 
he tells us that we are obstructing the great laws 
of progress, and that we are keepmg up in a mod- 
ified form the ancient monopolies of Great Britain 
and Continental Europe. 


Now the gentleman cer- , 


tainly does not mean to say that there is any anal- | 


ogy between the forms of our tariff laws and the 
grants of these old monopolies—one being general 


and opening its arms to all, the other special, and | 


for named individuals. Still, it is said capital 
seizes upon the provisions of the law and turns 
them to its own account. Now you may pass any 
laws you like, or you may pass no laws, and cap- 
ital will not be idle. 


If you pass laws to sell your | 


public lands, the capitalist buys them, and grinds | 


the settler to powder; if you pass laws to protect 
your coastwise commerce, capital seizes your ships, 
and becomes your carrier; if you go to war, capi- 


tal follows your armies, and secures the substan- | 


tial benefits of victory; if you make treaties, capi- 
tal flies to the uttermost parts of the earth, and 
plucks their earliest and richest fruits. 

These are the laws of capital, and it is vain to 
attempt to get up a conflict between them and the 
laws of progress. Progress—if progress indeed it 
he for which the gentleman is contending—is cer- 
tainly the especial characteristic of the times in 
which we live, and far be it from me to obstruct 
its legitimate channels. I learned, however, when 
a boy, an old Latin maxim, which I find now no 
reason to disregard: Festina lente. 
drag chain, lest the carriage may run over the 
horses. If it be progress to abandon the protective 
System, Suppose we let it wear out instead of tear- 
Ing It to pieces. 


Keep on the | 


But, sir, further of this progress: I should not 


so much oppose it if we were sure that other na- 
tions would keep pace with us. England aban- 
dons her restrictions in despair, because she needs 


the markets of the world for her manufactures; the | 


other European nations are walling themselves 
round to keep out the flood, and attempting, as 
best they may, to stem the English progress. 
lhe old harlot—now that years have come upon 
her, and sin is no longer a pleasure—has become 
devout, and sits upon her island throne, and in- 
vites the young world to come and keep her com- 
pany. She is virtuous upon compulsion, and her 
course is perhaps like that of one in the old song: 
“The devil was sick,”’ &c. 

_ To be serious, however, can we expect anything 
like unanimity of action among nations upon this 
subject, even if it were desirable? International 
law is but the law of the strongest; treaties are 
made to be broken, or evaded when convenience 
or an overruling motive demands such a course; 
and the result of any attempt at unanimity, of so- 
cial and economical freedom among nations, with- 
out a correspondent political control, would be 


utterly futile, if not eminently disastrous. The | 
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States of this Union stand upona ground sui gene- 
ris. Their original equality, their political reci- 
procity enables them to sustain a system of free 
trade, which is not predicable of mdependent for- 
eign nations; and it is little better than a fraud to 
introduce them as an example of its practicability 
and propriety. 

The bill before the House, Mr. Chairman, comes 
from the committee without a report, and we might 
be at some loss, perhaps, to understand the 
grounds upon which it proceeds, but for the fact 
that a bill somewhat similar is understood to have 
emanated from the head of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and to have been made the basis of the one 
now under discussion. ‘The annual report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury may fairly be taken 
as the all-suffictent exponent of the bill so furnish- 
ed the committee. From the bill itself and this 
report we discover two objects: first, a reduction 
and exchange of duties; and, second, a change in 
the mode of laying certain duties, substituting ad 
valorem for specific and minimum duties. Now, 
this report has been most profusely extolled here 
and elsewhere as one of the ablest productions of 
human intellect; and it has become, like Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s letter on Oregon, almost authority per se. 
It has been endorsed by the British Premier and 
republished by the British Parliament. But, sir, | 
as I do not believe in its opinions and do not yield 
to its authority, neither prince nor paladin shall 
exempt it from such fair criticism as its true char- 
acter merits. ‘Time was, sir, when a Democrat 
would have received British laudation with a 
“quickquid id est timeo Danaos.’’ But those days 
have passed. Free-trade makes strange bedfel- 
lows. Now, it may be that all this British com- 
mendation is not honest. Sir Robert Peel is a cool 
fellow; he may have gauged the caliber of those 
with whom he had to deal, and may have thought 
a little flattery a cheap price for the great desidera- 
tum of an American market. However this may 
be, the report is neither the better nor the worse I 
suppose for the praise. ‘This report, though on 
some occasions it professes to recur for its state- 
ments to experience, is full of vague and specula- 
tive theories, some of which have been long ago 
exploded, and others of which are flatly contradict- 
ed by existing facts, which ought to have been 
within the writer’s knowledge. Some portions of || 
the report are directly contradictory to others. 
Some of its conclusions are most ludicrously at 
variance with its facts; and some of its sentences 
are mere strings of verbiage, without any meaning, 
good or bad. Time would fail me to give full 
illustrations of the above statements, yet there are 
a few things that | cannot pass over entirely with- 
out comment. In the second sentence of his re- 
port Mr. Walker says: ‘‘ Among the causes of 


, * decrease [of the revenue] is the progressive dimi- | 


‘nution of the importation of many highly pro- 
* tected articles and the substitution of rival domes- | 
‘tic products.’’ On page 9 of the report he says: 
‘This estimate is based upon the position that the 
‘ duty is added to the price of the import, and also 
‘of its domestic rival.”” Now, how did it happen 
that the domestic article was substituted for the 
foreign, unless it was as cheap or cheaper than the 
foreign article? And yet, says Mr. Walker, the | 
duty is added to the price of each, and he admits | 
that foreign labor is cheaper thanourown. Again, 
on the fourth page of his report he tells us, * ‘The |! 
* revenue from ad valorem duties last year exceed- | 
‘ed that realized from specific duties, although the 
‘average of the ad valorem duties was only 23.57 
‘per cent., and the average of the specific duties 
‘41.30, presenting another strong proof that the | 
‘ lower duties increase the revenue.”? Wonderful! | 
And pray which kind of duties was laid on the | 
most articles and the most productive ones? From 
the report non constat. His second fundamental 
rule for raising revenue is: ** That no duty be im- | 
posed on any article above the lowest rate which 
will yield the largest amount of revenue.’? Will 
any kind person tell me what is the highest rate 
which will raise the largest amount of revenue ? 
On the same page be tells us ** there is no instance 
of any horizontal tariff ever having been enacted by 
any nation of the world.’? And did he ever hear 
of the enactment of a tariff by any nation without 
specific duties? On the fifth page, speaking of the 
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* perience demonstrates will bring in each case the 
‘ largest revenue at the lowest rate of duty.”’ Put 
this into English, and it reads, “the only true rate 
of duty which will bring the highest revenue is 
that which experience demonstrates will bring in 
each ease the largest revenue at the lowest rate of 
duty.” On the same page he tells us that, asa 
general rule, 20 per cent. will bring the largest 
revenue. Where he found out this general rule it 
would be hard to say—certainly not in his tables. 
On the same page, speaking of duties on iron, 
sugar, &c., he says: ** But if Congress desires to 
* obtain the largest revenue from duties on these 
‘articles, those duties, at the lowest rate for rev- 
‘enue, would exceed 20 per cent. ad valorem.” 
Then 20 per cent, is not a rate for revenue, as the 
lowest rate would exceed that. Onthe same page 
he says he has made certain tables of the duties on 
Iron, sugar, &e., and then says: “ From which 
‘tables Coneress will be enabled to judge how far 
* the presentrates exceed the lowest revenue duties, 
‘and how much they must be reduced so as to yield 
‘a revenue equal to that now obtained from these 
‘articles.”’ Weshould need no tables, it seems to 
me, to inform us how far the present rates exceed 
the lowest revenue duties. What is the lowest 
revenue duty? One per cent. is a revenue duty, 
but not the lowest, nor can I state what would be 
the lowest, though how a table would help Lam at 
aloss to know. On the same page Mr. Walker 


i says: ‘It is believed that sufficient means can be 


‘obtained at the lowest revenue duties on the arti 
‘cles now subjected to duty; butif Congress desire 
‘a larger revenue it should be procured by taxing 
* the free articles rather than transcend in any case 
‘the lowest revenue duties.’’ I will not pause 
on the words **lowest revenue duties,’’ but sufi- 
pose him to mean by them the revenue standard, 
hen he says in substance, if Congress desire a 
larger revenue than that which ean be raised at 
the revenue standard, free articles should be tax- 
ed rather than transcend the revenue standard, 
What! and can a larger revenue be raised by 
duties than that which could be raised by the rate 
of the revenue standard ? 


‘This is abandoning his 
whole ground. 


jut enough of this quotation. 
] have, as yet, passed over but two pages, and 


| expended more time than the game, perhaps, is 


worth. I ought not to omit his remarks about 
salt, on the same page; but I believe | must. In- 
deed, [ have taken this trouble only because I 
thoucht Mr. Walker had got himself into all these 
difficulties by an ad captandum attempt to hold out, 
in any event, that he was for the lowest possible 
duties that would raise suflicient revenue for Gov- 
ernment As I understand it, there is 
but on® rate of duties which will raise the largest 
amount of revenue; 


purposes. 


there are two points, one 
above and one below this, which will raise equal 
amounts, but neither of them the largest amount. 
Verbal criticisms of this description would not 
have been made either, had this been the writing 
of an ordinary man, or if the document had been 
written under ordinary cireumstances. But | con- 
ceive it to be important to show that both the 
modes of thinking and of writing of this gentleman 
are loose and vague, to the end that his theories 
may at least be examined, and not received as 
oracles with unquestioning submission. Mr. 


| Walker is the propounder of new theories, and 


of a new system, which, if put in practice, are to 
have an important influence on the country in 
which we live, and we must see, at least, that he 


_does not carry his points by mere authority and 


ex cathedra assertion. Ridicule is, | know, not 
always a test of truth, nor do I mean, in any de- 
vree, to rely on that; but in a farther examination 
of his propositions, to give him entire fair play; 


| remarking, merely, that I look with utter disap- 
| probation upon his appeals to the poor against the 


rich, and to one section of the country against 
another. 

The views and opinions of Mr. Walker, as pro- 
pounded in his report, are, in a rood degree, 
carried out in the bill of the committee. Preter- 
mitting for the present the delicacy of our situation 
—the war with Mexico, the consequent increase 
of expenditures, the impropriety of making ex- 
periments in a time of danger, there being no urgent 


‘call for a change of policy, no desperate oppres- 
‘revenue standard, that fired-variable, he says: | 


‘* And the only true maximum is that which ex- |! 


sion inciting to it—I shall proceed to discuss the 
changes proposed in this bill as if we were at 
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ence, and so likely to be, with all the world. | pealed without much injury; and _ to propositions 


Phe contemplated abolition of specific and mini- 
mum duties, is founded upon. their supposed 
inequality and injustice, it being their tendency to 
lace in the same category of duties articles large- 
ly differing in value, and thereby to discriminate 
in favor of the fine against the coarse article. 
Candor compels us to admit that this is, in many 
instances, ander the present system, true, and that 
it does form a valid objection to this mode of 
levying revenue, It is certainly not true, how- 
ever, to the extent contended for by Mr. Walker, 
who seems fond of taking extreme cases upon 
which to found general rules. The cases cited by 
him of oppression under the minimum = system 
have heen so often and so effectually refuted by 
others that I shall not pause to show their inappli- 
eability. Having admitted, in some degree, the 
validity of the objection, what have we to urge, on 
the other hand, to sustain the present system? 
Ist. ‘The practice of all civilized nations, including 
our own, to the present time, has been to rely 
much, if not mainly, on specific duties (minimums 
are only another name for these) forrevenue, To 
abandon them totally, in the face of this expe- 
rience, should re quire something in their charac- 
ter grossly and flagrantly oppressive and unjust. 
‘The practice of many ages, and of all nations, 
upon a subjet purely economical—of nations with 
limited as well as absolute governments—is hich, 
if not the highest, evidence in its favor, and strong 
(Questions of this kind are 
not ordinarily under the influence of pride and 
politcal ambition, which might either warp the 
judgment and the conscience of the lawgiver, or 
produce in him a total disregard of their dictates. 
4. ‘The certainty of obtaining the expected rev- 
enue under thissystem isin itsfavor, Itis depend- 
ent for its collection alone upon the weights and 
measures of the Government, which nothing can 
evade. ‘The vexed question of value is not inter- 
posed, as would be the case upon an exchange of 
these for ad valorem duties. ‘The importer is cer- 
tain as to what he has to pay, and that he can pay 
without inconvenience, complexity, ordelay. He 
has nothing to fear from the consequences of a home 
valuation, influenced, in many cases, by ignorance, 
dishonesty, or national dislike; he can have the 
full benefit of his bargains at home without ques- 
tion and without suspicion of unfairness or perjury. 
3d. ‘The present system avoids fraudulent valua- 
tions by the importer, contrived to cheat the reve- 
nue. And IL believe, whatever may be the safe- 
guards of the present bill, or of any amendments 
to them, that they will amount to little against the 
ingenuity of individual selfishness. Where the 
door to fraud is once opened, it is idle for Govern- 
ment to attempt, hy either penal or preventive 
legislation, to secure itself against the devices of 
the cunning and the unscrupulous. It would be 
vain for an honest man to resort even to his imagi- 
nation to conceive the inventions which spring 
spontaneously in the breast of the knave. In all 
such struggles heretofore, the battle has gone 
against the Government, and we have no reason to 
suppose that this will be reversed in the present 
instance. Fraudulent invoices could be, and would 
be imposed to a great extent upon the revenue 
collector, without a resort, in every instance, to a 


proof of its necessity. 


home valuation, the effects of w hich must be emi- 
nently disastrous. 4th. By the substitution of 
ad valorems for specifics, the amount of duty being 
dependent upon the price in the foreign market, 
we should have high duties upon high cost, pro- 
tecting, to an unreasonable extent, home manufae- 
tures, giving more revenue than the Government 
mightneed, oppressing the consumer, by increasing 
the price, already too high, and resulting, perhaps, 
in an immediate correspondent depre ssion of con- 
sumption, reduction of foreign price, reduction of 
duty when most needed, reduction of protection 
when most needed, and reduction of price to 
the consumer, by the lowness of the duty, when 
least needed by him. In addition to this, small 
importation is frequently the concomitant of low 
foreign prices, Now, all this vacillation could not 
certunly be otherwise than detrimental to the 
Government, to the manufacturer, and to the con- 
sumer. 


Probably enough some of the specifics and min- 


mums of the act of 1842 are not wry gradua- 
ted; ceriainly some of them might totally re- 


|ofamendment in these respects I should give a 
| most attentive and respectful consideration. It is 


not of amendment, though, that Mr. Walker |! 
speaks; total demolition will alone satisfy his in- | 
dignant spirit. He seizes upon a single objection, 
and jumps from it to the most sanguinary conclu- 
sions. Should this be the course of a statesman? 
Should his experiment be upon so broad and ven- 
turous a seale* Ifthe system be wrong, should it 
not be eased down and gradually worn out? Such 
a course would at least, without hazard, bring us | 
to correct conclusions upon the policy; and we 
should not, for a whole year, and especially the 
year now before us, put at risk a great decline in 
the revenue. 

Mr. Walker is, however, not satisfied with a 
change of the mode of levying duties, but insists 
also upon a great reduction of them ad valorem; 
and this view is also carried out in the bill of the 
committee. ‘Two questions arise under this prop- 
osition: Ist. Will the duties suggested produce 
sufficient revenue for Government expenses? and, | 
2d. What will the effect of the reduction be upon 
domestic industry? As to this latter question the 
Secretary seems to be totally indifferent. As, 
however, the people may feel some interest in it, 
it shall receive some attention at my hands. 

First, then, will the committee’s bill yield the 
proper revenue? As a question of mere politics 
the dominant party are deeply interested in this 
inquiry. ‘They will certainly be held responsible 
for results, and blame, if blame there be, will cer- 
tainly attach to them, and to them alone. I must 
believe, then, that they have faith in the bill as a 
revenue measure. I cannot say that [ have, nor 
has anything that Mr. Walker has shown been 
calculated to give me confidence. fis report, so | 
often referred to, contains no specific estimates 
upon which an opinion could be based. He has, | 
however, lately furnished the Senate with some 
tables and estimates which may furnish some aid | 
in coming to correct conclusions on this point. | 
The tables accompanying his original report, made | 
up, as they have been, upon ex parte testimony, 
and with a view to the establishment of a particu- 
lar theory, still will in no degree sustain him. The 
general rule laid down in his report is, thata duty 
of 20 per cent. ad valorem will yield the largest 
revenue. Whose fault it may be I know not, but 
this opinion is totally disregarded by the committee 
in their bill, the articles excepted from the rule, 
and those too mostly above its rate, being more 
numerous than those classed under it. Mr. Walk- | 
er himself, too, I think, has some misgivings in 
regard to the correctness of the rule, if we should 


judge from the tables recently furnished the Sen- | 


ate. Now, was not this assumption of a duty of 
20 per cent. as the best maximum a mere guess? | 
Take the tariffs from 1821 to the present time, and 
is there anything in them to justify this opinion? 
It is impossible, of course, now and here, to go 
into all the statistics on this subject, but I must be 
permitted to say, that, from some examination of 1 
the statistics furnished by Mr. Walker, and other 
statistics, Iam not able to come to his conclusion; 
nor can I see how he came to it. Can any gene- 
ral rule be laid down on this subject?) That no 
universal rule can be laid down, Mr. Walker him- 
self asserts, and this is too obvious to be denied. 
My deductions from the tables, and especially ta- 
ble EE is, that, in the absence of extraordinary | 
disturbing causes, the revenue has been high when 
the duties were high, and that the revenue declined 
with the decline in the rate of duty. Now, we 
know by experiment that we have a tariff which 
will produce revenue sufficient for the ordinary 
expenses of the Government; and we know fur- 
ther, by actual previous experience, that it may be 
so amended as to produce additional revenue, if 
necessary. 
The proposition before us is, however, to abol- 

ish specifics and minimums, the effect of which | 
must be at best unknown, and to reduce the duties 

by a very large per cent. To make up for the re- | 
duction on the rate, it is supposed that there will | 
be a large increased importation; and this, indeed, | 
is the cardinal principle of the report so far as reve- | 
nue is concerned. And yet when you look at his | 
tables for the Senate, you will find that he utterly || 
disregards this principle, and seems, in his esti- |! 
mates, to be governed by nothing but a desire to !! 





| on articles already in the bill will be raise 
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make up the sum total. Indeed, the whole of these 
tables seem to be little better than a collection of 
random guesses. As a specimen of his disreeard 
of the eae le just mentioned, I will take the case 
of cordials, &c. in those tables. The existing rate 
of duty reduced to an ad valorem equivalent, as 
stated by him, is 41 per cent. The committee’s 
bill proposes to raise this to 75 per cent.; and there- 
by Mr. Walker would have an increase of imports 
in value of $25,000: that is, raising the per cent. 
would increase the import. Well, he is not satis- 
fied with this contradiction of his principle, but he 
proceeds now to put on a new estimate and a new 
per cent. for war time; his new per cent. is 40, just 
one per cent. below the existing rate; and he makes 


| an increase upon this difference of one per cent. on 
| the imports of 1845 of $100,000. 


In the case of 
cut-glass, the existing rate is 66 per cent.; the com- 
mittee puts it down to 30, and Mr. Walker sup- 
0seS an increased importation of $150,000. Mr, 
Valker himself puts it up again to 40, but keeps 
all he has, viz: the $150,000; he could not spare 
any, or his sum would not have been right. Now, 
this patch-work and guess-work should make us 


pause and consider whether this new scheme has 


been so matured as to justify our abandoning the 
line of precedent. The increased importation must 
of course be very large to meet the great reduction 
ad valorem in the duty. Now, what the means of 
the Treasury Department may be of ascertaining 
the relative amount of finer and coarser articles 
imported under specific and minimum duties, I do 
not know. The system did not require tables of 
these relative quantities to be kept, no valuation 
being necessary; and, if made at all, made proba- 
bly with great carelessness. Yet, as everything 
now is to be taxed by the quality. and not by the 
quantity, if this bill should pass, it would seem to 
me that guesses from the one system to the other 
of the amount of imports and of the kind of im- 
ports, and of the value of imports, would be most 
vague and unsatisfactory. Some gentlemen have 
attempted averages per cent. upon our whole prob- 
able import, with a view to give us assurance of a 
revenue. Now, our whole probable import con- 
sists of all its probable parts; and so we shall have 
to come back at last to the point of guessing in 
detail. Some gentlemen, again, seem to feel and 
think as the Irishman said about his religion, ‘that 
was the priest’s business.’’? This is Mr. Walker’s 


|| business, and let him look to it, think they. 


I conclude, then, Mr. Chairman, that there is no 
just ground to believe that the measure now before 
the House will produce sufficient revenue to sup- 
port this Government in time of peace. And be- 


| fore I quit this point, as I have not yet made a 


speech about the Mexican war, I will say this 
much of it, that it is a lucky little war for Mr. 
Walker; for under its smoke and dust he will have 


|| lugged into this bill tea and coffee and other free 


articles, with war taxes on them, and the per cent. 

and at 
last the war will be too much for the revenue, and 
we shall be greatly in debt, and things will be 


mightily confused, and nobody will ever be able to 


cipher out whether the bill failed for want of prin- 
ciple, or because it did not have a fair chance. 

2d. What will the effect of the reduction of du- 
ties be upon domestic industry? It is admitted 
and insisted on by Mr. Walker that the immediate 
effect of the change will be to produce a greatly 
increased importation of foreign goods. Now, 
this importation will not take place unless it be to 


| filla demand for them on the part of the country; 
and that demand cannot exist for articles manu- 
| factured by us, to any great extent, unless it be 


by displacing the domestic articles. True, in time, 


|| if the domestic article should continue to be manu- 


factured, the whole might become cheaper, and 
consumption be thereby increased. But the in- 
crease of consumption is a thing of time, and to 
produce the revenue the importation must be sud- 
den. Could the domestic manufacturer stand the 
shock? Would it not be the interest of the Eu- 
ropean importer, even at the hazard of some tem- 
porary loss, to flood the country with his wares, 
with a view to overwhelm our domestic labor, and 
thereby in the end get exclusive possession of our 
trade? Would not the opening of our ports of 
itself have this tendency, without any design or 
combination on the part of Europeans, ready to 
burst with manufactured products, and knocking 
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at the doors of all nations for a market? Now, 
Mr. Walker says he makes no war on manufac- 
tures, and his supporters say they do not desire to 
see them destroyed. ‘Then they must believe the 
market of the United States sufficient for both the 
foreign and domestic products, and that, with the 
protection given by this bill, the American can sell 
as cheaply as the European. Now, the bare state- 
ment of this proposition, it would seem to me, with 
men of intelligence, should be sufficient for its refu- 
tation. But, in these days, everything must be 
reasoned out. Time was that when the brains 
were out the man would die,” and so it used to be 
with arguments; but it is not sonow. Let us look 
at the state of the case, then, and see whether the 
proposition just mentioned can be true. F rom 
1824, when the first bill of a strongly protective 
character was passed, tll the tariff of 1842, we had 
a constant scene of agitation on this subject, some- 
times going backward and sometimes forward 
in aiding domestic industry. None but the large 
capitalist or the adventurous projector dared to 
enter the lists, not knowing when the Government 
might withdraw its support, and leave them to be 
ingulfed in sudden and overwhelming ruin. Few 
or none of the great articles of trade had acquired 
a deep and firm foothold. : 
the principles of the Compromise act, and it had 
been found wanting; revenue failed under it, and 
manufacturing industry languished; when once 
more it was thought proper to return to the pro- 
tective principle. Now, it was thought that do- 
mestic Industry stood upon safe grounds; that 
everything else had been tried, and that a reason- 
able policy of protection was finally determined 
on. Under this bill manufactures have every where 
sprung up; they are taking hold in the new States 
as wellas the old; and they are in all conditions, 


Trial had been made of 


from the infant project to the full-grown factory— , 


some dependent on borrowed capital for a bare ex- 
istence, and others at last, after hope long deferred, 
just beginning to enjoy the fruits of their enter- 
prise and perseverance. Upon this state of affairs 
is to come a bill reducing the duties upon an aver- 
age one-third, and in particular instances to a vastly 
more ruinous extent, and further destroying pro- 
tection to an unknown amount, by changing the 
nature of the duties and the mode of their collec- 
tion. Now, he that believes that the domestic 
manufacturer can keep his market, and can persist 
in its supply, has faith beyond anything that | pro- 
fess. It is manifest that the great bulk of those en- 
gaged in protected employments must give way or 
be broken down, and with the factories must go the 
laborers employed by them, and with the laborers 
and the factories the home market for agricultural 


products must be lost. And what are we to get for | 


all this disaster? A foreign debt, without money 
or exports to pay with, consequent pecuniary em- 


harrassment, revulsions, an impatient and dissatis- | 


fied people. 
to charge the evils upon their true authors, and 
finally bring about a return to a reasonable protect- 
ive policy. For one, I am tired of this eternal 
round of change, of this everlasting agitation and 
vacillation and confusion, and could almost be con- 


These may be slow, but will be sure | 


tent to sit down with free trade, if I thought there | 


was a chance of its permanent endurance as the 
policy of the country. 
I might here terminate my argument of this ques- 


|| our situation and circumstances. 
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But I choose to say further, that it is not desirable 
that we should be destitute of these wants, nor 


lacking in the means of their gratification. Homi- 


lies may be read about the evils of luxury, about | 


the decline and fall of people and of empires through 
its baneful influence, about their overthrow by the 
simple, and hardy, and barbarous people upon their 
borders. Cincinnatus and Cato, Lycurgus and So- 
lon, may be held up to our view as splendid exem- 
plars of the good old times when man was in his 
prime, and indulgence was held little better than 
an offence against the just laws of his nature. ‘To 
all this it may be answered, that, among the ancient 
nations, civilization, refinement, and a general dif- 
fusion of intelligence, had no real existence; that 
there existed few, if any, of the checks and bal- 
ances of modern society; that with luxury neces- 
sarily came vice, and, with indulgence, not unfre- 
quently the grossest sensuality. ‘The complicated 
web of modern civil society has no exemplar in 
ancient times, nor can any fair comparison be in- 
stituted between the states of the people in these 
distant periods. Upon the proper cultivation of 
the body and the mind, and the proper supply of 
their enlarged demands, in my opinion, depends 
the advance of human enjoyment and the increase 
of the sum of human happiness. 

Does protection, then, tend to the ultimate in- 


crease, perfection, and cheapness of the protected | 


article? It certainly tends to increase its supply 
in the whole world; it certainly brings about com- 
petition between the home and the foreign work- 
man; and, if the work be profitable, it brings about 
competition by introducing new laborers in the 
home-production; it certainly brings about, as the 
genuine offspring of competition, new invention 
and greater perfection in the manufacture, influen- 
cing both the quality and quantity of the article; 
and, all these things being true, it would, ceteris 
paribus, greatly reduce the price. In other words, 
if all these could take place without the duty, 
(which it is alleged forms a wall around us, and 
excludes us from the foreign product,) certainly the 
article in question would be greatly increased in 


supply, and, according to the universal laws of ! 


trade, greatly reduced in price. Now, let us see 
whether the principles of increase referred to are not 
too strong to regard the barrier, whether they do 
not, in the end, break it down or overpass it, and 
bring the article, if not to the minimum of profits to 
the manufacturer, at Jeast to the minimum of cheap- 
ness to the consumer. The best mode of settling 
this question is perhaps to refer to particular arti- 
cles which have been the subjects of protection, 


but in regard to which duties are now nearly nu- | 


gatory. Of this kind are coarse cottons, which are 
certainly sold cheaper here than elsewhere, ubique 
gentium; and these are even actually exported to 
points where not only they have no protection, but 
where they have to contend against protection 
given by others; another instance is that of nails, 


| which now need no protection; another that of 


pins, I believe, which can well sustain themselves 
in our markets without the aid of Government. 
And the same is true of every article protected by 


| our duties, where protection has been fairly tested, 


and where the article was such as was suited to 
Some cases, in- 


| deed, have occurred of protected articles which do 
not sustain the rule; it is, however, because the | 


tion, but it may not be improper to specify more |) 


particularly some of the advantages of the protect- 
ive system, and to answer some of the ordinary 
objections urged against it. It tends, then, toa 
general distribution and an enlarged consumption 


rate. This result, with some, I know, is consid- 
ered of very doubtful value. They are of opinion 
that it would be better for us to remain a simple 


agricultural people, with few wants and appetites, | 


and with fewer of the luxuries and appliances 
which have become common to the rest of the 
world. Without speculating on the abstract pro- 
priety of this opinion, | might summarily dispose 
of it by saying at once, that, surrounded as we are 
by nations far advanced in civilization and refine- 


ment, brought into immediate contact with them by | 


frequent and constant intercommunication, it is no 
longer a matter of choice whether we shall have 
these wants and appetites or not; the only question 


fication upon terms of equality with our neighbors. 


commodity in each case was one, like beet-sugar 


| in France, attempted to be forced against the laws 


dustry. 


| of nature, and against the proper scope of the sys- | 
| tem. Such excrescences will grow upon any sys- 

| tem intended in any shape to foster human in- | 
of the conveniences and comforts of life at a cheap || 


Still it is asked, how can these things be in the | 


face of the facts that capital is scarce and labor 


| dearer in this country than in Europe? How they 


not be so in theory as well as in fact. 
| culty is not that the article (being increased in its |) 


can be so is not material to the consumer, if they | 


be so in fact. However, let us see if they may 


The dith- 


supply to the extent of our production in the mar- | 


kets in the world) should be cheaper upon the 


| whole, but it is how our production of any article 


can be continued, after the duty is taken off, or 
after it has become nugatory, and that portion of 


| the supply which consists of our products be kert 


|, up. 
is, whether we shall have the means of their grati- | 


Some of the reasons for this I can give. Ist. 
The cost of exportation is always against the 


'! foreigner, with the contingent losses of the transit, 
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by loss of vessels, damage of goods, &e. 2d. The 
want of readiness at all times to take advantage of 
the market here, from distance, the want of ready 
sales, &c., areagainst him. “td. ‘The cost in many 
instances to the foreigner of importation of his raw 
material. 4th. Heavier domestic taxes upon busi- 
ness of all descriptions. Sth. The greater cost or 
rent of the real estate upon which factories are 
erected. 6th. The greater amount of capital laid 
out in the erection of factories. 7th. The superior 
physical power, general intelligence, and ingenuity 
of our manufacturing population, enabling the 
single individual to turn out a larger product than 
the European. 

In assigning these causes, however, for an effect, 
I do not place myself upon them with the utmost 
confidence. I have seen too much of the non causa 
pro causa fallacy in the world to place entire re- 
lianee upon any abstract reasoning upon cause and 
effect. The facts, however, of the protection, of 
the actual cheapness of the commodity, and of the 
higher price of wages here, do all exist and con- 
sist, and will not be denied by any one however 
prejudiced. This cheapness would by this time 
have existed in regard to many other articles, be- 
sides those enumerated, in all probability, had the 
system been pursued from its commencement with 
moderation and firmness, instead of being made, 
as it has been and as it is to be again, the subject 
of agitation and miserable party legislation, Com- 
petition can never fully do its office except under 
stable laws and efficient guarantees. 

With this increased cheapness would also come 
the superior convenience and certainty of a home 
supply, and the more direct and available respon- 
sibility of the home producer. Upon these, how- 
ever, I shall not detain the committee. Of many 
other advantages to be derived from the system, in 
the division of labor, in the aggregate increase of 
wealth, in the increase of population and power, 
in the general advancement of society, in refine- 
ment, intelligence, learning, the diflusion of know 
ledge, all the arts and sciences, practical as well as 
speculative, time would fail me to speak; and per- 
haps, after all, they would only be in the gross and 
flatly denied, and my time might be more profita- 
bly spent in meeting objections to the system. 

It is objected, then, that all the advantages con- 
tended for are hypothetical, doubtful, and in any 
case would require much time to develop them- 
selves, and that, in the meantime, the evils of the 
system are gross, oppressive, and palpable. It is 
insisted that the duty is added to the cost of the 
imported article, and also of its domestic rival, and 
that the price of the whole is thus enhanced to the 
consumer to the amount of the duty. That the 
domestic exporter is deprived of the foreign market, 
the foreigner not being able or willing to buy in 
our market where he is unable to sell. That the 
evils fall on one section of the countrv and the ad- 
vantages enure to another, Now, | cannot sup- 
pose any one so hardy as to assert that, where a 
duty acts as a protection to a domestic article, the 
duty is not only added to the cost of the foreign 
article and its icumane rival in the first instance, 
but that it continues to be so added so long as the 
importation of the foreign article is kept up. This 
is so clearly contradicted in a hundred instances as 
to make the assertion preposterous. ‘Take the 
case of coarse cottons. Say at first the duty was 
added to the price—its manufacture commenced 


here; after a while half the supply was made here, 


but importation still continued: say the duty was 
still added to the price; finally the whole supply is 
made here and importation has ceased. Is the 
duty now added to the price? The duty is not 
peohibinoey; it is simply inoperative. We can sell 
the cotton goods mentioned, and do sell them 


| cheaper in our market than the foreigner can, duty 


or no duty. Now, when the last importation of 
coarse cottons was made, was the duty still added 
to the cost of both the foreign and domestic article, 
and did the domestic producer, when he saw that 
the last shipment had been made and that the for- 
eigner was out of his market, suddenly, and as a 
matter of grace, take the duty from the price of his 
products? Hardly. But Mr. Walker bee said, in 
general terms end without qualification, that ** the 
duty is added to the price of the import and also of 
its domestic rival,’ and thereby (the domestic pro- 
duction being as two to one against the importation, 


‘and the revenue last year being twenty-seven mil- 
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lions) he deduces the consequence that the people 
paid a tax of eighty-one millions under the present 
system. I think Mr. Walker ought to fall a little 
in this estimate when he reflects that a consider- 
able amount of the twenty-seven millions was 
levied upon articles not produced in-our country, 
and that there were in these cases ** no domestic 
rivals.”’ He is, however, a wilful man, and per- 
haps he will not fall. 

On this subject of the duties being added to the 
wiee, Ladmit extreme views are held on each side. 
Mr. Walker's view is certainly fallacious in its 
It is equally false, in my opin- 
ion, to say that in no case of a protected article is 
the duty m the first instanee added to the price 


unqualified state. 


With commodities which cannot be produced in 
our country the duty is someumes added in the 
whole, sometime in part, and sometimes not at all, 


according to the supply in the foreign market, and | 


With items of the last 
deseription, however, the protective system has 
nothing te do. ‘The only general observation that 
can be made, T apprehend, with truth, in regard to 
the subject of duty and cost, is, that, in the first 
instance, the duty ténds to increase the price of the 


the demand in our own. 


imported article; and, so soon as production begins 
here, that the price of the domestic article will be 
equal to that of the imported article, increased in 


price, as just stated. It sometimes happens, cer- 


tainly, from the state of the supply in the foreign | 


market and the state of the de mand he re, that the 
duty does not enhance the price for a time. But 
for that time [ cannot well see how any protection 
will be afforded to the home manufacturer on his 
dutiable commodity; for if the price remain the 
same after the duty as before, and he could not 
work at that price before the duty, neither can he 
‘The result of the whole matter is, then, 
perhaps, this: Upon the laying of the duty the price 
to the consumer is increased; home production 
begins; the supply in the whole world is increased; 
the price in both the foreign and domestic market 
begins to go down. On account of our peculiar 
advantages already stated, it goes down in our 


atter it. 


market to our consumer more rapidly than in the | 


foreien market with reference to our consumer. 
Moremners begin to withdraw from our market; 
the more adventurous or more wealthy among 
them still continue to import; our production sull 
increases, and its cost becomes less, till at last we, 
by the cheapness of our products, get exclusive 
possession of our market, and the duty becomes 
completely inoverative. Now, in this view of the 
case, there is apparently a temporary and partial 
evil, though even this is not certain, as in the 
absence of any legislation on our part, cireum- 
stances might so change in foreign countries, or 
foreign Jewislation become such, as to affect the 
price more than our duty. From the vast accu- 
mulations of capital in the hands of a few individ- 
uals, ® power Is sometimes possessed of creating 
scareities and monopolizing the market for partc- 
ular products, especially in Britain, beyond what 
is ordinarily conceived possible; and as to unwis¢ 
legislation, we can certainly have no security 
against this in the interests of those concerned, 
as we see it constantly practised and persisted in, 
not only there, but elsewhere, with an obstinacy 
nlmost suicidal, 

‘T'ake it, however, that this temporary and par- 
tial evil would exist and does exist in its full 
force ; that profits are made in one portion of 
the Union to the detriment of another tor a lim- 
ited time; and that manufacturers, as a class, 
wre more favored than any other class of the peo- 
ple: Ll, for one, would cheerfully submit to this, 
provided the general results were of great and 
lasting benefit to the whole country. I should 
cheerfully submit to it if L felt sure, as I do feel 
confident, that by so doing I should secure to my- 


selfand my posterity a cheaper, a more conveni- | 


ent, @ more certain market, for the articles of prime 
importance in the great economy of man. I should 
endure it without a murmur, if by so doing I felt 
sure of securing forever the moral, as we have 


already secured the physical independence of our | 


country. -By this Ido not mean, nor do | expect, 
that we are to have no dealings with our trans- 
atlantic or cisatilantic neighbors; but I do mean 


that we are to deal with them upon such terms as | 


to be able, if necessary, to retire within ourselves, 
and as to prevent their having a controlling power 
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in our economical arrangements. I mean that we 
are to have a reasonable division between the three 
great departments of labor; and that we are not to 
be exclusively an agricultural and commercial peo- 
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ple: [ mean to have a middleman to protect the 


agriculturist against the merchant. 


All the difficulties of our opponents, it seems to 


me, arise from their looking at a single point of 
ume in the operation of a tarill of duties. Ina 
particular year, they find the profits of some one 
species of manufacture especially good, in the 
hands of some of its chief producers; they forget 
their previous years of delay and disaster, and 
the certain effects of competition on subsequent 
years; suppose that they, as consumers, must of 
necessity be robbed, or be paying tribute to these 


‘‘ lords of the loom and the spindle,’’ and straight- || 


| 
way commence agitation to regulatea system which, 


before long, in the nature of things would regulate 
itself, 
I proceed now, Mr. Chairman, to answer the 


objection, that the agricultural producer and ex- | 


porter, through the operation of this system, loses 


the market for his supplies, foreigners having no- | 


thing but specie to exchange for his products, our 


| market being cut off from their manufactures. 


Now, this error arises in part from the literal un- 
derstanding of the proposition, that exports pay 
for imports; in part from want of attention to the 
fact, that foreigners do not trade alone with us; 
and in part from the lack of proper appreciation of 
the home market furnished by our manufacturers, 
The general ability of the foreigner to buy may 


be diminished by the loss of our market—if he | 


should find no other market for his wares—just as 


our ability to buy is contracted by the retusal of 


the foreigner to take our breadstuils, we having no 
other sufficient market. And just so far as this 
ability of the foreigner is diminished, we will lose 
his market, and no further. And precisely to this 
same extent will we furnish a home market for the 
agricultural product which the foreigner is unable 
to buy. Take cotton as the most common, and 
perhaps the most appropriate, illustration, Say 
we export to the foreigner 2,500,000 bales of cot- 
ton, and have no duties. ‘These bales are pur- 
chased by the cotton manufacturer or the cotton 
jobber; in either case they are not paid for in kind; 
no barter takes place, but our exporter receives 
for his cargoes, at his option, either coin or bills 
of exchange, which he may convert into coin; this 
he is free to bring home or to invest in merchan- 
dise, as he may deem best. 
mand for foreign manufactures in our market, and 
he therefore applies to the various factories, and 
brings to us cargoes of these productions; and thus 
our trade with the foreigner is balanced without 
the transit of specie. 

Again: duties are imposed by us, and after a 


time we consume of this cotton 500,000 bales in | 
domestic manufacture; besides, we engage in other | 


manufactures, and so not only supply our market 


with cottons, but also with various other products || 
When all this has | 


of manufacturing industry. 


But there is a de- | 


Ho. or Ri 
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his means of buying being derived from these mar- 
| kets, and in no degree dependent upon the general 
| balance of trade with our country. True, some of 
those employed in the manufacture of cotton, as 

well as of those employed in other business jy the 
| foreign country, may be thrown out of employ- 

ment, and some distress and confusion may be the 
result there, in the case supposed; but it must not 
be forgotton that our manufactures are not the 
growth of a day, and that, while they are in pro- 
cess of becoming rivals of the foreign manufacturer 
consumption is everywhere increasing, and new 
markets are constantly opening and develonino 
themselves; so that, really, neither the want of a 
market, nor confusion in business, nor a loss of 
specie, may take place in the countries partially 
deprived of our custom. However this may be 
it concerns us but litte; the purchaser of our Por 
ton will never inquire either how the general bal. 
' ance of trade is with his nation, nor how the balance 
| of trade is between our nation and his, so long as 
_ he has the markets that he before possessed, and 
| of course the means of buying our more limited 
supply. 

I'he same process of reasoning might be adopted 
in regard to our breadstuffs and provisions of all 
| sorts when the British markets shall be opened to 
| them. I shall not stop to inquire whether, in truth, 
, we shall ever be able to compete, to any great ex- 
| tent, with other nations in these products in the 

British markets. I shall take it for granted that 
we shall. ‘Then, if our provisions should be 
| cheaper than those of other nations, they will be 
bought without reference to the balance of trade, 
and the balance of trade, if against the British, will 
be made up somewhere else. Does any one sup- 
pose that the British dealer in Dantzic or Odessa 
wheat stops to inquire how the balance of trade is 
between his own and the countries to which thes¢ 
places belong, when he can buy from them cheap, 
,and sell to his own countrymen at a dearer rate? 
But let me illustrate a little by wheat, as I have 
done by cotton. Suppose us to be ready, then, to 
supply foreigners with 100,000,000 bushels of this 
article, and that we have no duties on foreign im- 
ports: our first sales would be reinvested in foreign 
products. Then suppose duties to be laid: our 
/supply for the foreigner would be diminished, 
part of it going into the consumption of the domes- 
| ic manufacturer. ‘The foreigner’s ability to buy 
would be diminished by the loss of our market for 
‘his manufactures; and these two—the diminution 
of our supply and the loss of his ability—would 
exactly correspond; for the foreigner would retain 
his markets, and our supply would have taken 
from it just so much as having gone before to sat- 
| isfy foreign stomachs, would now fill a void in those 


'|of our own people, and so on the same or like 


things would happen as in the case of cotton. 
Now, these theories are introduced, not because I 
have faith in this mode of reducing the economical 


| arrangements and intercommunications of the 


taken place, another cargo of cotton goes out to the | 


foreigner, but this time there is only 2,000,000 of 
bales, the other 500,000 being reserved for home 
consumption. Now, the foreign cotton-dealer is 
by this time totally deprived of our market for his 
cotton goods, yet he retains all his other markets, 
and he is now just as able to buy the 2,000,000 
bales as he was before the 2,500,000; and if he has 
in the meantime acquired another market, he is 
able to buy more, and this would stimulate and 


increase the production of cotton with us. He | 


buys, though, the 2,000,000 bales of our exporter, 
and as before pays him in coin or bills of exchange. 
But now our exporter buys no cottons, nor is this 
material, as the foreign manufacturer would, in the 
case supposed, have no supply for him; but, in 
addition to this, our exporter buys fewer of many 


other articles than he did before, in consequence | 


of our domestic supply. What is the consequence? 


He brings home part of the proceeds of his cotton 


in specie, Or goes to some other market than that 


where he has sold his cotton, and lays in a cargo | 


suited to our market; and thus the country to 


which the cotton was sold loses a part of its specie. | 


The ability of the cotton dealer to buy, it will be 


recollected in all this, is in no degree diminished, | 


his supply being in exact proportion to the demand | 


‘upon him from other markets than our own, and || 


world to the square and the rule, but to meet coun- 
| ter theories on the other side of the question; and 
to this end they seem to me to be justifiable. Cer- 
tainly, such theories are in no degree to be com- 
pared to a series of facts, well ascertained, properly 
| connected, and justly applied; and yet even facts 

are greatly abused, statistics are misunderstood 

and misapplied, and to such an extent has this 
| gone in the present debate, that I have almost to- 
tally avoided their introduction. 

Did time allow, Mr. Chairman, I should like 
much to discuss this whole doctrine of exports 
| paying for imports; the true principles of the bal- 
/ance of trade, and its operation on the currency; 
| the office of money or specie as a medium of ex- 
| change, and its true nature as one of the compo- 
| nents of wealth; the boundaries of consumption 
and the limit of markets; the effect of protection on 
the wages of labor, immediate and prospective; the 
subject of duties regarded as countervailing; the 
actual protection now given to commerce and to 
agriculture, direct and indirect; the inseparable 
connexion of the three great departments of labor, 
and their beneficial influence, the one upon the 


other; the home market for the productions of 


agriculture; the forty-bale theory; and the propri- 
ety of reciprocity treaties involving the taxing 
power of our Government: but a single s eech 
cannot be expected to embrace all of these subjects 


in addition to those already discussed. Some of 
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these subjects have been already incidentally men- 
tioned, and some ideas thrown out with regard to 
them. I shall dismiss them new with a desultory 
remark or two. 

it has been alleged that the exporter pays the 
duty upon imports. This fallacy arises from the 
fact that the produce of exports is made the me- 
dium of paying for imports. The exporter pays 
his share as a consumer of that which is not lost 
by the foreigner or the merehant, and so does 
every other consumer, including the manufac 
turer. 

Treaties for barter and reciprocal legislation 
have been hinted at. [could never give my con- 
sent to a treaty or international understanding 
trenching upon the legislative department of our 
Government, and which might constrain us to 
courses of trade in perpetuo totally at variance with 
our interest and our circumstances. 

The opponents of a tariff for protection, in their 
zeal and fury, seem to forget that anything has 
been done or is doing by Government for agricul- 
ture and commerce. For what, then, is our navy 
kept up, with all the immense expenses of its eon- 
struction and sustentation ? Whaat is the effect of 
our navigation act—of many of our treaties—of 
our fishing bounties—of our marine hospitals—of | 
our internal improvements in rivers and harbors ? 

Are not wool and hemp and flax and sugar and 
iron and coal and hides and silk, and many other 
agricultural articles of smaller importance, under 
the fostering wing of protection? And is there 
really nothing in the home market of advantage to 
the farmer? Is there nothing in the division ef 
labor preventing competition with him. 

But enough of this. Tam sick of the slang of 
theories attempted to be arrayed against a system 
under which the people are prosperous, and, but 
for the selfishness of demagogues, would be con- 
tented and happy. 

But | will not say that I have not some fear and 
occasional misgivings in regard to the final ten- 
dencies of the system. I have no fear of the want 
of a market for all the agricultural products of 
the country, actual or prospective. The great mar- 

ket of the British agricultural producer is among 
his fellow-subjects ; and it is so with many of 
the continental powers whose resources have been 
much developed; and so it will be with us. My 
fear is that our market may at last not be sup- 
plied—that we shall force production and popu- 
lation beyond their proper boundaries. There is 
a limit to earth’s productions—there is none to 
their combinations by ingenuity and industry. 


; sale “ : 
here isa limit to the means of subsistence—there 


is none to the principle of population. The time 


may come when countless millions shall swarm | 


upon our wide-spread territories in all their bor- 
ders—when the harassed earth shall no longer re- 
spond to the cries of its eager and exacting children 
—when hopeless poverty shall become an excuse 
for crime, and over-crowded thousands shall for- 


get the principles of freedom under the grinding | 


pressure of immediate and physical want. I would 
fain hope, however, that these are but idle visions; 
that resources exist in our boundless country be- 
yond any present human calculations; that in the 


womb of the future there lie undiscovered princi- | 
ples which may counteract the usual tendencies of 
wpulation, and that we may remain, as we have | 


esun, ever a free, a noble, and a glorious people. 
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SPEECH OF MR. W. L. YANCEY, 
OF ALABAMA, 


In Tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 30, 1846. 


The Tariff Bill being under consideration in Com- 


mittee of the Whole— 
Mr. YANCEY said: 


Mr. Cuairman: The character of this debate, 
thus far, has been in unison with that which has 
distinguished all legislation on the tariff question 
Since the war of 1812, with the single exception of 


the tariff act of March 12, 1833. ‘The legislation | 


vn has characterized this great question has 
een had more with reference to its effect upon 
particular local interests than with a desire to con- 
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form to the constitutional powers of Congress. 
The passage of the tariff act of 1816 is an eminent 
instance of the truth of this remark. (And I will 
here passingly observe that the gentleman from 
Kentucky, [Mr. McHewry,] who has just prece- 
ded me, 1s in errer in his assertion that the “mini- 
mum system” has ever been an incredient of legis- 
lation on this subtect, for it was first 
ina tariff act in 1816.) 
mentary acts of 1818 and 1819, all of which were 
strenuously resisted on constitutional erounds by 


Incorporated 
Soon followed the supple- 


that section of the country now most tenacious mn 
its adhesion to the principle upon which those acts 
were framed—protection to certain classes of in- 
dustry. It has been repeatedly urged, in answer 
to this fact, that New England at that day bad her 
capital invested in commercial, and other pursuits 
different from that of manufacturing, and therefore 
opposed a system which would force her to change 
that investment. 

I have no doubt of the truth of this explanation, 
nor of the force and propriety of it as an objection 
to an interference by Congress with the great i- 
dustrial pursuits of the country—an interference 
which should compel capital to seek channels not 
pointed out by the wants and course of trade, but 
by political legislation. Itis the ve ry rround we 
of the South, and of those other sections which are 
opposed to protective tariffs, assume in this dis- 
Attacked, then, as New England found 
herself to be in 1816, 1818, and 1819, by  re- 
Strictive tariff laws, she, as we do now, sought 
rotection against an unjust system of legislation 
veneath the shield of the Constitution. To that 
sacred chart, which contained an enumeration of 
the powers and duties of Congress, she appealed, 
not as I have inadvertently said for protection, but 
for the privilege of being let alone in her domestic 
pursuits. T holdin my hands, sir, the proceedings 
of a meeting held in Faneuil Hall, on the 17th of 
August, 1820. On one of its most important com- 
mittees are found the names of Daniel Webster, 
Nathan Appleton, and Abbott Lawrence, now lead- 
ing and distinguished advocates of ‘* protection.”’ 
Having appointed a sub-committee to prepare and 
publish an address, the object of which was ** to 
avert the calamity which must eventually flow 
from the passage of the tariff bill,”’ &e., the meet- 
ing adjourned to meet again at the same place on 
the 3d of October, 1820. Mr. Webster having 
been the first-named upon the committee appointed 
to ** prepare and publish an address,’’ is under- 
stood to have been the author of the address, which 
may be found in the papers of the day, and also 
of the following resolutions: 

From the N. E. Palladium and Commercial Advertiser. 

Ocroser 3, 1820.—GENERAL MEETING. 

Yesterday an adjourned meeting on the subject of the 
proposed tariff! was held at Faneuil Hall. Hon. William 
Gray, chairman, and William Foster, jr., secretary. 

A long and interesting report was read from the respect- 
able committee appointed at a former meeting, which cou- 
cluded with the following resolves: 

Ist. Resolved, That we have regarded with pleasure the 
establishment and success of manufactures among us, and 
consider their growth, when natural and spontaneous, and 
not the effect of a system of bounties and protection, as an 
evidence of general wealth and prosperity. 

2d. That, relying on the ingenuity, enterprise, and skill 
of our feliow-citizens, we believe that all manufactures 

adapted to our characters and circumstances will be intro- 
duced and extended as soon and as fast as will promote the 
public interest, Without any further protection than they now 
receive. . 

3d. That no objection ought ever to be made to any 
amount of taxes equally apportioned, and imposed for the 
purpose of raising revenue necessary for the support of 
Government; but that taxes imposed on the people for the 
sole benefit, of any one class of men are equally inconsist- 
ent with the principles of our Constitution and with sound 
policy. : 

4th. That the supposition that, until the proposed tariff or 
some similar measure be adopted, we are, and shall be, 
dependent on foreigners for the means of subsistence and 
defence, is, in our opinion, altogether fallacious and fanci 
ful, and derogatory to the character of the nation. 

5th. That high bounties on such domestic manufactures 
as are principally benefited by that tariff favor great capital 
ists rather than personal industry or the owners of small 
capitals, and therefore that we do not perceive its tendency 
to promote national industry. 

6th, That we are equally incapable of dicovering its bene- 
ficial effects on agriculture, since the obvious consequence 
of its adoption would be that the farmer must give more 

| than he now does for all he buys, and receive less for all he 
sells. 

7th. That the imposition of duties which are enormous, 
and deemed by a large portion of the people to be unequal 
and unjust, is dangerous, as it encourages the practice of 


smuggling. 
&h. That, in our opinion, the proposed tariff, and the 


CUSSION, 
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prinetples on which it ts avowedly founded, would, if adopt 
ed, have a tendenev, however different mav be the notions 
of these who recommend them, to diminish the tadustry, 
inpede the prosperity, and corrupt the morals of the peo 
pl 

James 'T. Austin, B-q , and the nenorable Daniel Web 
ster addressed their fellow citizens in Laver of the report and 
resolves, in speeches which were distinguished for closeness 


of argument, Variety of illustrations, and abundance of thet 


The report Was then accepted, and the resolves recom 
mended by the committee unaniom passed. 

\ vote of thanks to the heneralde Mr. Ons, of the Senate, 
and those members from this State in the House of Repre 


sentatives of the United States who opposed the new tari, 
was unanimously agreed to. 


In addressing that meeting Mr. Webster thus 


' 
Arrvueds 


‘There is a power in names: and those who had pressed 
the taritfon Congress, and on the eournt had represented 
it as immediately, nud almost exe lustvedy, connected with 
domestic industry and national independence. In his eptin 
ion, no measure could prove more a to dhe industry of 
the vntry, and nothing Was more faneital than the opinion 
that national independence rendered sueh a measure neces 
sary. He certainly thought it might be doubted whether Con 
gress wou'd not he fing somewhat against the spn tf and in 
tention of the Constilution in’ erercisit a power to control 
essentiolly the pursnits and occupations of individuals in 
their private concerns: a power to foree great and sudden 
changes, both of occupation and property, upon individuals, 
not as incidental to the ecercise of any othés power, dasa 
substantial and direc? power. W such changes were wrought 
bow ident u! u onlu, ni? were the necess irTy consequence of stucy 
tmpost as Congress, for the leudine 4 irpose of rerenne, should 


enact, then they could not be complined of. But he doulted 
whether Convress fairly Pp ossessed the power of turnin live 
cident into the principel; and, instead of leaving manutac 
tures to the protection of such laws as should be passed 
with a primary regard to revenue, of enacting laws with the 
avowed objeet of giving a preference to particular meuutae 
tures, with an entire disregard to all the considerations of 
revenue, and, instead of laying such imposts as would best 
answer the purpose of raising reventte, with the least bur 
den on the public, carrying the tmpost on certain arty les to 
a burdensome exeess, with a fall Knowledge that the in 
crease of duty will diminish the amount of revenue raised.”’ 
Mr. Chairman, these are sound views. The res 
olutions adopted by that meeting of men who are 
now the great advocates of the restrictive policy of 
the country, might well find a place in the proceed- 
ingsof a Baltimore Democratic Convention. They 
properly say that the sole object of the taxing 
power is to raise revenue, and that if taxes are im- 
posed for the sole benefit of any one class of men, 
they are impolitic and unconstitutional. They re 
pudiate in manly terms the idea now advanced Ly 
the advocates of protection, that unless we do thus 
encourage our own manufactures we shall be de 
pendent on foreigners for subsistence and def once. 
A minority at that day, they rightfully turned for 
defence of their ricvhts to the Constitution, which 
was made to be a guide to majorities and protec- 
But of all this, the interest of 
She strove 


tion to minorities, 
New England was the moving cause, 
to “avert the calamity which must eventually flow 
from the passage of the tariff bill’? referred to. 
Her peculiar loeal interests would be injuriously 
affected by it. ‘ Great and sudden changes, both 
of occupation and property’® would be forced; and 
consequently her Websters, her Appletons, and her 
Lawrences—then, as now, champions of those 
pursuits, whatever they were and now may be, 
desired only such legislation as should favor those 
pursuits. In the hour of their *‘ calamity,” they 
cried out that “‘ taxes imposed on the people for 
the sole benefit of any one class of men are equally 
inconsistent with the principles of our Constitution 
and with sound policy.”’ 

But the policy of protection was not yielded to 
her remonstranee. New England, with an energy 
and capability of adapting her pursuits to the exi- 
rencies of the times worthy of all admiration, soon 
heeame, under the operation of that law, a manu- 
facturing portion of the country. She determined, 
as she could not sweep away §* the taxes imposed 
on the people for the sole benefit of one class of 
men,”’ to become a part of that ‘one class,’’ and 
to reap the benefits of protection. She did so, 
The tariff of 1824 was introduced, raising still 
higher ** the taxes imposed on the people for the 
sole benefit of one class of men,” and New Eng- 
land, who, in 1820, when not of that class, thought 
them to be “equally inconsistent with the princi- 
ples of our Constitution and with sound policy,”’ 
now that she had joined that * one class,’ no lon- 
cer thought so, and gave her support to taxes so 
unconstitutionally imposed; or if she did still think 
so, said nothing about ‘‘ such South Carolina ab- 
stractions !” 

In 1828 the tariff was again altered, and an in- 
crease of five per centum, as an average, made on 


roe! pw, 


set a 
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‘6 the imposed on the people for the sole 
benefit of one class of men.’’ Where then slum- 
s of Webster, Ap- 
Why was the 
great ** ex] ounder of the Consti 
silent on this third violation of the * prin- 


Hlad the Constitution 


taxes 


hered the constitutional scruple 
jeton, and Lawrence? 
Ne “h England ’s 
ation” 


ciples of our Constitution ?”’ 


changed? Had tts great and noble truths, em- 
bodied there by as pure and as intellectual a set of 
men ever assembled tovether, bee i altered? Mr. 
Chairman, men may chanwe, mtere may change, 
bat truth and principle are the same now as in the 
bevinning. The behests of the Constitution were 

binding in R28 and [#24 in 1820, when pro- 
tection was so forerbly denounced by the men l 
have referred to. No, sir, “the principles of our 


Constitution’? had not changed; but the great pur- 
t f Now ] 
i th) .sOCW 


red, her views 
ed with them. 


en land havi y char 
of the 


Consutution chan Chame- 


leon-like, and color 
But [ proceed to trace 


The tariff of July, 1832, 


hea pouey received its tone 


from the course of event 


this view still further. 


was enacted with similar reference to these local 
interest or, in other words, ** to the sole benefit 
of one class of men,’ to wit the manufacturers, 
And what was the result of this tem of legisla- 
tion? Why, sir, the spirit which induced New 


Eneland in 1820 to pass such res 
put forth uch se 
involving protes 


‘utions, and to 


trments, in Opposition ton pohey 
| by a tax on 


tion to local intere 


other great interests, had spread over the whole 
Union. The true friend oft the Constitution, 
knowing that it could only be preserved by a strict 


adherence to it 


PVOVISLONS, ¢ vervwli re Tost uy ind 
demanded an abandonment of the poliey, which, 
however profital le to the few who made, was on- 
erous upon the many who consumed. The South 
In particular, who © inter were attacked and 
injured by this policy, demanded its repeal. From 
all quarters of the Union came up me morials and 
petitions, year after year, praying Congress to re- 


this matt 
eve d, 


trace its steps in r. ‘These petitions 
and = contemptuously 
Exasperated beyond 
endurance at the insults which were heaped upon 
the injuris had suffered, the State of South 
Carolina resolved no longer to permit duties, so 


were heedles ly r 


thrown beneath your table 


shi 


unconstitutionally laid, to be collected within her 
limits. The enforcement of the law, therefore, 
which New England had solemnly declared to be 
‘equally inconsistent with the Constitution and 
with sound policy,’? was about to endanger the 
peace and the inte grity of the Union. The solemn 
and momentous responsibilities of that moment, 
and the consequences of a continuance of the pro- 
tective poli y, have been well and eloque ntly 
drawn by my friend from Indiana, [Mr. Owen. ] 
1 will not touch the picture which his master-hand 
has produced. texhibits in their true colors the 
ruinous consequences which must ever result from 
legislating ina peculiar government, such as ours 
is, upon its local interests, without reference to the 
restrictions of the Constitution. ‘The great project- 
ors and wisest friends of that famous system were 
made to pause in their career, and to look about 
for even but a temporary shelter from the storm 
of public indignation which was about to burst 
upon it. ‘he fallacy of the ground upon which it 
then stood was proven—a union of interest with 
interest, each compromising suflicient to insure the 
sefety of the whole. My friend from Kentucky 
{[Mr. Tisnarts] has said * you cannot legislate 
with reference to varied interests without 
compromise.’’ ‘The remark is true as long as you 
undertake to legislate at all for such interests. If 
ours were a consolidated government, having but 
one law-making power, and containing within 
itself all the powers and elements of sovereignty, 
the power to legislate with reference to all its varied 
industrial pursuits would undoubtedly exist in tt. 
But we have no such system of government. It 
is an entirely different one. It is a federative sys- 
tem for certain specified reneral purposes, Itisa 
cluster of Governments, each of which has yielded 
certain powers to a federal head for purposes which 
are designated in the chart of union. For these 
xeneral purposes the powers given are ample. For 


such 


all other purposes of government the separate and , 


independent Legislatures of the States are to be 
looked to, 

, ° ‘ 

But even in a consolidated Government, cover- 
ing So vast a space and such variety of climate, soil, 


voice of 
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and production as ours, such a system of legisla- 
tion could not long endure, unless indeed sustained 
by powerful standing armies—by a despotism 
whose force, like that of the hurricane which flat- 
tens the waters of the ocean to a perfect level, 
would keep down any varie ty of sentiment which 
its injustice might produce. 

How beautifully calculated, however, is our sys- 
tem to cover every variety of climate, soil, and pro- 
duction, without produ ine a single discordant jar 
in the le vrislation of the « ountry. We have States 
whose legislatures have the care and supervision 
of the peculiar characters and interests of the peo- 
ple composing them—all moving harmoniously 
within their appropriate orbits around a common 
centre which diffuses light and genial warmth to 
each, and by its attractive power keeps each with- 
Administer 
such a government correctly upon the State-rights 
prineiple . which is the ke ystone of the constitu- 
tional arch, and you may eventually successfully 
absorb within its limits the whole continent from 
the isthinus to the frozen regions of Hludson’s 


in its sphe re and preventing collision. 


B iV. 

The wants of a tropical State would be cared 
for by a legislature sitting beneath a tropical sun. 
The necessities of the States under the temperate 
zone would be watched and provided for by assem- 
blies composed of men drawn from those regions, 
whose opinions and interests would notclash; while 
the wishes of the people of a colder clime would be 
met and appreciated by * the cold in blood.’’ One 
Government that should undertake to legislate for 
the protection of such varied and immense inter- 
ests would inevitably, as ours has done, produce 
Sad 
experience demonstrated the truth of this position 
in the operation of the protective tariff laws up to 
1833: when, to settle for all future time the true 
principle of legislation on the question of duties 
upon imports, Mr. Clay introduced the celebrated 
Compromise act. The very conception, the scope, 
the design of that act was to place upon record a 
‘** principle of mutual accommodation to satisfy as 
far as practicable both parties—to increase the sta- 
bility of ourlegislation,’’ Mr, Clay and the other 
leading friends of the protective system had been 
taught by the constant opposition it had met with 
from the interests which his system lived upon, 
that legislation with reference to those interests 
never could be stable, and that he mustabandon it 
altogether, or save it bya compromise. He wisely 
made the best terms he could; and embodying the 
views of Mr, Calhoun and General Hayne in the 
act known as the Compromise act, he submitted it 
on behalf of the manufacturing interests. It was 
accepted on behalf of the free-trade and anti-pro- 
tective interests, and became a law under all those 
solemn guarantees, which all parties were able to 
throw around it. 

Under it all duties on 30th June, 1842, were not 


sectional divisions, jealousies, and hatreds. 


to exceed 20 per cent., and were to be assessed on 


the ad valorem principle. 

Its third section provided that— 

* Such duties shall be laid for the purpose of raising such 
revenue as may be necessary to au economical administra- 
tion of the Government.”’ 

Its sixth section provided— 

* That so much of the act of the l4th July, 1832, or of any 
other act, as is inconsistent with the provisions of this act, 
shall be, and the same is hereby, repealed: Provided, That 
nothing herein contained shall be so construed as to prevent 


the passage, prior or subsequent to the 30th of June, 1842, of 


any act or acts, from time to time, that may be necessary to 
detect, prevent, or punish evasions of the duties on imports 
imposed by law, nor to prevent the passage of any act, prior 
to the 30th June, 1842, in the contingeney either of excess 
or deficiency of revenue, altering the rates of duties on arti- 
cles which, by the aforesaid act of I4th July, 1832, are sub- 
ject to a less rate of duty than 20 per cent. ad valorem, in 
such manner as not to exceed that rate, and so as to adjust 
the revenue to either of said contingencies.’ 

On the introduction of this bill in the Senate, on 
the 12th February, 1833, Mr. Clay made an able 

1 well-digested speech, fr shich I sh: c 
and well-digested speech, from which I shall make 
the following extracts, to prove the circumstances 
under which the bill was enacted as a law, and the 
design which he had in view: 

“Owing, however, (said Mr. Clay,) to a variety of con- 
current causes, the tariff, as it now exists, is in imminent 
danger; and if the system can be preserved beyond the next 
session, it must be by some means not now within the reach 
of human sagacity, 

* And what is the just complaint of those who support the 
tariff? It is that the policy of the Government ia vacillating 
and uncertain, and that there is no stability in our legisla- 


[June 30, 
Ho. or Reps. 


tion”? * * * “7 am anxious to find out some pring inle 
of mutual accommodation to satisfy, as far as practic ‘hl 

hoth parties; to increase the stability of our legislati m: 
at some distant day, but not too distant, when we tak, in 
view the magnitude of the interests which are involy; d. ‘ 


bring down the rate of duties to that revenue standard * 
which our opponents have so long contended.” 
Having next read the third section of the bill, 


Mr. C. said: 

* After the expiration ofa term of years, this section laid 
down a rule by which the duties were to be reduced to the 
revenue standard, which had been so long and so earnest 
contended for, 

“What was the principle which had always been con- 
tended for in this and the other House? That atter the ao 
eumulation of capital and skill, the manufacturers wo ld 
stand alone, unaided by Government, in competition 
imported articles from any quarter. Now, give us tin 
cease all fluctuations and agitations for nine years, and tye 
manufacturers in every branch will) sustain§ thems Ives 
against foreign competition. Ifwe can see our way el} y 
for nine years to come, we can safely leave to posterity to 
provide the rest. ; 

* But if the measure should be carried by common ce 
of both parties, we shall have all security. History wilf 
faithfully record the transaction, narrate under what cireun)- 
stances the bill was passed; that it was a pacifving mens 


ure; that it was oil poured from the vessel of the Unio ito 
restore peace and harmony to the country. When all this 
was known, what Congress, what Legislature, would » ir 
the guarantee? What man, who is entitled to deserve the 
character of an American statesman, would stand up in his 
place, in either House of Congress, and disturb this treaty of 
peace and amity ?”’ 

Such, then, were the views of the danger which 
then surrounded the tariff system, and of the prin- 
ciple upon which it might be allowed to exist for 
nine years, entertained by Mr. Clay. Such was 
the final abandonment of the system of legislating 
with reference to certain local interests; and such the 
solemn pledge, that, for the future, duties should be 
laid for the sole purpose of raising such revenue as 
micht be needed for an economical administration of 
the Government. Did all parties give in their adhe- 
sionto thatcompromise? Notonly does the history 
of that time, which Mr. Clay then appealed to, 
chronicle the cireumstances under which the act 
passed, and tell us that all parties united in its sup- 
port, but Mr. Clay himself, on the 18th of February, 
1842, after his party had gained the ascendency, 
said, in the Senate of the United States: * The 
‘ compromise act had the sanction of all the manu- 
‘ facturers, except, as he had observed at that tine, 
‘ of the political manufacturers.” 

And who were the * political manufacturers” 
who refused sanction to this measure of * peace 
and amity?’ Perhaps the following resolutions, 
offered on the day after the introduction of the 
compromise bill, may shed some light on the ques- 
tion. 

On the 13th of February, 1833, Mr. Wessrer, 
in pursuance of notice given on the 12th, sent to 
the table the following resolutions: 

“Resolved, That the annual revenues of 


} 
y 


msent 


the country 


| ought not to be allowed to exceed a just estimate of the 


wants of the Government; and that, as soon as it shall be 
ascertained, with reasonable certainty, that the rate of du 

ties on imports, as established by the act of July, 1832, will 
yield an excess Over those wants, provision ought to be 
made for their reduction ; and that, in making this reduction, 
just regard should be had to the various interests and opin 

ions of different portions of the country, so as most efiee- 
tually to preserve the integrity and harmony of the Union, 
and to provide for the common defence and promote tie 
general wellare of the whole. 

«But whereas it is certain that the diminution of the 
rates of duties on some articles would increase instend of 
reducing the aggregate amount of revenue on such articles, 
and whereas, in regard to such articles as it has been the 
the policy of the country to protect, a slight reduction on 
one might produce essential injury, and even distress to 
large classes of the community, while another might bear 
a larger reduction without any such consequences; and 
whereas, also, there are many articles the duties on which 
might be reduced, or altogether abolished, without procu- 
cing any other efiect than the reduction of revenue—there- 
fore, 

« Resolved, That in reducing the rates of duties imposed 
on imports by the act of 14th July aforesaid, it is not wise oF 
judicious to proceed by way of an equal reduction per centum 
ov all articles; but that as well the amount as the time of 
reduction ouglit to be fixed, in respect to the several articles 
distinctly, having due regard, in each case, to the questions 
whether the proposed reduction will affect revenue alour, 
or how far it will operate injuriously on those domestic 
manufactures hitherto protected, especially such as are 
essential in time of war, and sueh also as have been estab 
lished on the faith of existing Jaws; and above all, how tar 
such proposed reduction will affect the rates of wages aud 
the earnings of American manual labor.”’ 

a's, * * * + . * 

“ Resolved, That since the people of the United States 
have deprived the State Governments of all power of fos- 
tering manufactures, however indispensable in peace or 
war, or however important to national independence, by 
commercial regulations, or by laying duties on imports, and 
have transferred the whole authority to make such regula- 
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tions, and to lay such duties, to the Congress of the United 
States, Congress cannot surrender or abandon such power 
compatibly with its constitutional duty: and therefore 

« Resolved, That no taw ought to be passed on the subject 
of imposts containing any stipulation, express or implied, 
or giving any pledge or assurance, direct or indirect, which 
shall tend to restrain Congress, at all times hereafter, of all 
sts constitutional powers, in giving reasonable protection to 
American industry, countervailing the policy of foreign na- 
tions, and maintaining the substantial independence of the 
United States.” 

The above resolutions, Mr. Chairman, though 
long, will well repay consideration. When taken 
in connexion with the resolutions of the same gen- 
tleman in 1820, they will prove him to have been 
one of “the political manufacturers”’ alluded to by 
Mr. Clay. Compare the principles contained in 
the two sets, sir, and it will be seen that the con- 
stitational views of this great ** expounder of the 
Constitution’? changed as the pursuits of New Eng- 
land changed; that in 1820, when New Eneland 
had but few manufactories, he declared that “taxes 
‘imposed for the sole benefit of any one class of 
‘men were equally inconsistent with the principles 
‘of our Constitution, and with sound poliey;” and 
thatin 1833, when New Eneland had become a great 
manufacturing country, he expressed his belief 
that ** Congress cannot surrender or abandon such 
power [of fostering manufactures” by “ laying du- 
ties on mports,} compatibly with its constitutional 
duty!” In 1820, he spoke of the pretence that, 
“until the proposed tariff, or some similar meas- 
‘ure be adopted, we are, and shall be, dependent 
‘on foreigners for subsistence and defence,’ as 
« fallacious and fanciful;’’ while in 1833 he desired 
duties to be imposed ‘ having due regard, in each 
ease, to the questions,’’ ** how far it would operate 

injuriously on those domestic manufactures hith- 
‘erto protected, and especially such as are essential 
‘in time of war;’? declaring them to be * indis- 
pensable in peace or war,’’ and to be * important 
to national independence.’’ In 1820 he deemed 
“hich bounties on such domestic manufactures as 
‘are principally benefited by that tariff to favor 
‘great capitalists rather than personal industry:” 


and in 1833 declared the principle that the tariff 


beneficially affected * the rates of wages and the 
earnings of American manual labor.”? In 1820 he 
maintained that * the tariff, and the principles on 
‘which it is avowedly founded, would, if adopted, 
‘have a tendency to diminish the industry, impede 
‘the prosperity, and corrupt the morals of the 
‘people; and in 1833, in his place in the Senate, 
avowed that “a slight reduction”? of the rate of 
duty ‘upon one might produce essential injury, 
‘and even distress, on large classes of the commu- 
‘nity;”’ and that the policy was necessary * to give 
‘reasonable protection to American industry, coun- 
‘tervail the policy of foreign nations, and maintain 
‘the substanual independence of the United States. ”’ 
How strangely at variance the different views en- 


tertained of the ** constitutional duty”? of Con- | 


gress, and of the policy of protection, at these two | 


periods of time by this ‘ expounder of the Con- 
sutuuon”’—at one period earnestly adhering to that 
sacred instrument, and at the other grossly unmind- 
ful of its stern obligations; at the one period rep- 
resenting no interest which required action “ in- 
consistent with the principles of our Constitution;’’ 
at the other advocating an interest which demand- 
ed and received an “abandonment” of his “consti- 
tutional duty.”? 
here is one principle, however, Mr. Chairman, 
which I wish the followers of Mr. Webster to ob- 
Serve particularly in these two sets of resolutions. 
{tis common to both, and the only one on which 
he had not changed. In 1820 he declared that the 
adoption of the tariff imposing duties for protec- 
tion, would compel the farmer to «‘ give more than 
he now does for all he buys, and receive less for 
= he sells.’ In 1833 he likewise says that ‘ the 
_“minution of the rates of duties on some articles 
would increase instead of reduce the aggregate 


‘ ° : j 
amount of revenue on such articles.”? The argu- | 
ment now urged to this committee in favor of pro- | 


tection is the very reverse—it is that protection 
will enable the farmer to “ give less than he would 
without protection for what he buys, and to re- 
ceive more for what he sells;”’ also, that the “ dim- 
inution of rates of duty’? contemplated by this bill 
will decrease instead of increase the revenue. 
this point, I will also here quote Mr. Clay, in 1833 
who said, * it may be taken as a rule, that the duty 


On | 


upon an article forms. a portion of its price.”? [| 
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wish gentlemen who deem Messrs. Clay and Web- 
ster to be the wisest statesmen of the age, to com- 
pare these opinions with the foolish dogma that 
** high duties make cheap prices.” 

Such, then, Mr. Chairman, was the position 
assumed by Mr. Webster in 1833. But in that he 
represented * the political manufin turers’? of the 
day, and found no difficulty, therefore, in making 
his political views conform to his position. 

The compromise bil! passed by a large majority, 
and itis understood that all parties gave in their 
adhesion to it. Upon one part it has been faith- 
fully observed. No effort has ever been made by 
the free-trade men to disturb it. The Democratic 
party has ever pledged itself to its observance. 
The Whiz party did the same up to the passage 
of the * black tariff of 1842.’ General Harrison, 
a Whiz candicate for the Presidency in 1836, and 
the Whig candidate for the office in 1840, solemnly 
pledged himself to the same act. Ina letter w rit- 
ten tothe Hon. J. M. Berrien, of Georgia, Novem- 
ber 4, 1836, and republished by Mr. Berrien in 
1840, and endorsed by General Harrison during 
that eventful canvass, he said: ** Good faith and 
‘the peace and harmony of the Union do, in my 
‘opinion, require that the compromise of the tariff, 
‘known as Mr. Clay’s bill, should be carried out 
‘according to its spirit and intent.” 

General Harrison and the Whie party came into 
power in 1840, and had therefore the exeeution of 
the Compromise act, at the date when all duties 
were to be brought down, so as * not to exceed 20 
per ceentum,’’ to be assessed on the ad valorem 
principle, to wit: the 30th June, 1842. In antict- 
pation of that event, and just before he left Con- 
eress, Mr. Clay, on the 15th of February, 1842, 
introduced into the Senate a series of resolutions. 
J will read the second, third, and fourth, as appli- 
cable to the issue: 

9d. Resolved, That such an adequate revenue cannot he 
obtained by duties on foreign imports, without adopting a 
higher rate of duty than 20 per cent., as provided for in the 
Compromise act, Which, at the time of its passage, was sup 
posed and assumed as a ratio that would supply a sufficient 
revenue for an economical administration of the Govern- 
ment. 

“3d. That the rate of duties on foreign imports ought to 
be augmented beyond 20 per cent., so as to produce a net 
revenue of twenty-six millions of dollars, &e. 

“4th. That in the adjustment of the tariff to raise an 
amount of twenty-six millions of revenue, the principles of 
the Compromise act generally should be adhered to; and 
that especially a maximum rate of ad valorem duties should 
be established, from which there ought to be as little depart 
ure as possible.”’ 

Here, then, was another solemn recognition of 
the binding force of the Compromise act; and it 
was not only that, Mr. Chairman, but it was an 
injunction to establish ‘a rate of ad valorem duties 


from which there should be as little departure as 


possible.” 

In tracing legislation on this question up to 1842, 
we have found two great free-trade principles to 
have been acknowledged and agreed upon as the 
** principle of mutual accommodation, to satisfy as 
far as practicable both parties, and to inerease the 
stability of legislation,” to wit: Ist. that “ duties 
* shall be laid for the purpose of raising such revenue 
‘as may be necessary to an economical adminis- 
‘tration of Government ;’’ and, 2d. “that such 
‘ duties shall be assessed on the ad valorem princi- 
‘ple.” We have the opinion and evidence, too, 
of the great author of this system of protection, 
(Mr. Clay,) and of its great attorney and advo- 

; cate, (Mr. Webster,) that a duty upon an article 
| becomes a part of its price; that decrease of duties 
increases “* the aggregate amount of revenue on 
such articles;’? and that, under the system, the 
farmer is forced to give more for what he buys, 
and to receive less for what he sells. One would 
naturally suppose that, after thirty years of such 
experience, and after the solemn compact of 1833, 
the system would have been gracefully yielded, 
and the Constitution more strictly adhered to in all 
after imposition of duties. Not so, however, sir, 
was the result. That infant which Mr. Clay said 
he had found, was about to be strangled in its cra- 
' dle, and which he had snatched from danger and 
placed upon a bed of repose, where it was agreed 
it should have nine years to rest, and recruit, and 
grow in strength, in order to enable it to stand 
thereafter, ‘‘ unaided by Government, in competi- 
tion with foreign imports,” had, indeed, grown to 
such giant size upon the bed which free-traders as 
well as protectionists had smoothed for it, and had 
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euarded from all danger, that at the close of the 
nine years no power could prevent its again fast- 
itself upon the Federal treasury. ‘The act of 


assed into law, violating mm its passage every 


enine 
S42 1 
principle of the Compromise act—spurning aside 
every pledge which had been made by its friends— 
trampling upon every principle held valuable in 
political consistency and political faith! And yet 
we are told, that if we repeal it now, we shall be 
but ¢ivine the world another evidence of loco-foco 
love of destruction, and hatred of Ameriean labor! 
Mr. Chairman, the act of 1842, was passed by the 
, aided by the great and unlooked-for 
necessities of the St tte at that time. The treasury 
The laws for the collection of rev- 
enue were expiring. "The day of final adjourn- 
ment agreed upon by Congress was at hand. A 
ereat confliet about the land-distribution clause had 
prevented 
d ite, 


protectronists 


Was ¢ mipty. 


the passage of the tarut law at an earher 
Parties had become deeply exasperate d. 

the country from total bankruptey, and 
the evils of bemg flooded with goods paying no 
duty, that act was finally passed. It passed the 
Senate by one majority. It received but two De- 
mocratic If either had refused to vote for 
it, it would not have become a law. Their opin- 
ions, therefore, in voting for that bill, are the best 
sources toapply toto knew whether it was ce Shortie d 
to be the permanent, fixed policy of the Govern- 
ment, or whether it was not expressly avowed 
that it should be repeated, and notice thus given 
to all concerned that it was a temporary measure, 

Tread a few extracts from the remarks of Mr. 
Buchanan on the tariff aet of 1842, made in the 
Senate on the 27th of August, Is4z: 

*Ladmit most cheerfully that the bill is extravagant in 
the protection which it affords, and, i some distances, 19 
altogether prohibitory. Tt is a tail ot which I} do not ap- 
prove, and for wiich [would not vote, were it hot tor the 
present unparalleled condition of the existing law, the treas- 
ury, and the country. 

“T shall aecept this now, as much the least of two evils 5 
and Jook forward with hope to better tines, for an adjust- 
ment of the tariffon a seale more consonant with all the 
great and Various interests of the Union, without sections.” 


Honorable Mr. Wright said, on the same day: 


“The alternative presented, then, is ths bill or none. 
And the deep and deliberate conviction of his mind was, 
that this bill should pass, bad and loaded with defects as he 
believed it to be, rather than that none should pass.’? 


To SAVE 


votes, 


These extracts show that nothing but the extra- 
ordinary exigencies of the treasury, at that partic- 
ular period, induced those two distinguished Sen- 
ators to vote for that bill. They show that those 
Senators—the saviours of the bill—deemed it to be 
abominable in its details and principles; that it 
was ** loaded with defects;’’ that ** it was extrav- 
avant in the protection it afforded;’? and that it 
was, ** in some instances, altogether prohibitory.”” 
They show that both, in giving the votes that 
passed the measure, looked ‘ forward with hope 
to better times for an adjustment of the tariff’ on 
different principles. Passed, then, in acknowledged 
violation of the compromise, which pledged all 
parties to revenue duties, and against ** prohibito- 
ry’? and ‘extravagant protection’”’ duties, and 
which pledged all parties to ‘* ad valorem’? duties, 
and against the specifies and minimums with which 
that act is full, shall we be now accused of an at- 
tempt to destroy the industry of the country, and 
to prostrate the labor of the country—of an attempt 
to legislate upon * abstractions,” if we now repeal 
that abominable law—if now, that “the better 
times’? have arrived when a party is in power sol- 
emnly pledged to ‘adjust the tariff on a scale 
more consonant with all the great and various in- 
terests of the country, without sections,” we pro- 
ceed to do so? . . 

I think not, sir. The country expects this at 
our hands. For the first time since the passage of 
the act of 1842, we are in condition to redeem our 
promises. We have a President who is sound on 
this issue; we have a Secretary of the Treasury, 
who is engaged heart and soul in the great cause 
of free trade; we have a majority in the Senate, and 
a Democratic majority of about sixty votes in this 
House. It is now seven months since we met 
here. A bill has been reported by the Committee 
of Ways and Means on the ad valorem principle, 
with rates of duties calculated to raise such revenue 
as may be needed by the Government. What 
have been the demonstrations made upon it, thus 
far? Why, sir, Representatives from Pennsylva- 
nia, elected as Democrats, styling themselves mem- 
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bers of the great Democratic party, have united, 
$ y 
with one single and brilliant exeeption, [Mr. Wai- 
mor;] against any modification of the tariff of 1842. 
Though the great issue which divides parties is 
that of taxation and expenditure—for no question 
about our foreign relations ean be considered as a 
party issue—upon it we find the almost entire rep- 
resentation of democratic Pennsylvania against us! 
’ i = ‘ 1 - 
Vhough their great and eloquent statesman {Mr. 
Buchan un} pronounced the act to be so objection- 
able, and voted for it with the avowed hope that 
46 jieettor ow 99 id ‘sg : ] } ' 
etter times” would soon arrive in which to re- 
adjust at, and threw his hopes and his character for 
political consistency upon the action which he and 
his frends might pursue in those 
yet still the Democracy of Pennsylvania refuses to 
aid in ate re adjustine nt, and holds out for its ** ex- 
*? duties! 
ry when | say that, in my hamble opin- 


with the 


‘better times,”’ 


travarant protection’’ 
Am tl wron 


ion, such a course is 


ifa °° prohibitory 


Onin} atible 


more ¢ 


Whi, than with the Democratic, doctrine? And 
would it not be far better for both parties that these 
ventlemen should range themselves with those 


with whom they think on these erent questions, 


rather than remain to be astumbling-block to those 
who differ with them altogether? "The bank ques- 


tion is no longer a issue between the 


prominent 
two parties. ‘The battle 
won. The Texan and Oreeon questions are 
no longer questlous of ditterenes 


upon it has been fought 
and 
hbetweenus. They 
have been settled. The only real radical principles 
of difference remaining to divide the people of the 
country i that of the exercise of the taxing power, 
which includes that of disbursements. And upon 
that, Pennsylvania throws twenty-three to one 
acaipst us! 5 ‘ 

ruised that our 
legislation is dis- 
and that we are only toeecther in a system 
of party organization, And what have we ‘heard 
this from Ohio ?7—na declaration, by au- 
thority, from one of its Democratic delegation, 
that they ean defeat this bill,and that they will de- 
feat this bill!—that they could not, and would not 
vote for a tax on tea and eoffee, because it was 
™ the poor man’s refreshment when he came home 
from his toil.” And yet these same gentlemen 
have announced that they had agreed to “ support 
the amendment moved by the gentleman from 
New: York,’? [Mr. Iluncerronp.]| Ah! and yet 
they would not tax ** the poor man’s refreshment!” 
Why, sir, the amendment the y say they will sup- 
port inereases the tax on woollen goods, and cot- 


Mr. Chairman, it cannot be diss 
principles are dissimilar—our 


. = 
Sina 


mornine 


ton eoods, and iron roods, from five to len per 
centum! What do the clothe themselves 
with to counteract the inclement colds of Ohio 
winters? Are not woollen and cotton goods used 
by them? And of what material are the 
man’s axe, and and spade, 
and trace-chain, and tools, in Ohio ? 
of iron? 


poor 


poor 
and seythe, 
Are they not 
And yet the hollow pretence is set up 
here that itis on * the poor man’s?’ aceount that 
this Ohio democracy have this morning resolved 
to oppose the bill of the committee, when at the 
saine time they are ready to tax these articles of 
prime necessity, from five to ten per centum higher 
than we desire todo? Sir, the true reason—the 
stronger 


hoe, 


reasons, at least, for this move on the 
pers of the speaker, in my humble opinion, are to 
ye found in that other portion of the gentleman’s 
speech which constituted the burden of his lament: 
** Ohio is the third State in this Union; and yet 
* what has she got from this Administration? Has 
‘she a foreign minister? Not A chareé? 
*Notone. A consulship of the first class? Not 
fone,’ &e. * Our citizens have been studiously 
excluded from almostall public offices.”? “ Lfour 
people cannot have their share of office and influ- 
enee, they shall have it, at least, of the comforts of 
‘life.’ And this is what the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Brinkernorr] called * a plain talk.’” Well, 
sir, | think wt * plain’? myself! It is easily un- 
derstood, Itsays, Give us ** office,’’ and we are for 
you. Refuse, and he tells us that “there is a 
point where neglect will be remembered, and 
where insult will not be forgotten !"’ 

Mr. Chairman, it is extremely natural in such 
men to hate a “southern chivalry!’’ There is 
nothing in common between men entertaining and 
acting On such principles, and * a southern chiv- | 
alry.”’ [fthere isa State which has some grounds |! 


one, 


‘ 
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late, itis Alabama. Of the officers in the newly 
mounted rifle regiment, she did not get one. Ohio, 
I believe, got three. Of the recent army appoint- 
ments, Alabama has received but two subordinate 


ones; while Ohio, I believe, has received nine, and | 


some of them of a high grade. 


At this city, | 


though the blue book puts down four clerks, lt be- | 
lieve, as from Alabama, yet l am told by the oldest | 


members of our delegation, that but one is in truth 
an Alabama appointment, 

But, sir, if Alabama had not one, the fact, how- 
soever disagreeable, would not change an iota of 
her principles—would not influence her course on 
lezislation here—would not cause her to abandon, 
and not only to abandon, but to attack, the Admin- 
istration, so long as it was conducted according to 
the standard of great principles, by which it was 
elected, But what particular claim has Ohio on 
the Administration, that her delegates here should 
flare up, because ** office”’ was not doled out to her? 
When has she supported the democratic party in 
its presidential election? Certainly not of late. 
In 1840 she voted against us. In 1844 she voted 
avainst us. Polk did not receive an electoral vote 
from Ohio! 


And yet a member from Ohio chooses | 


to dictate to him who he shall appoint for office! | 


and if he acts independently of that proffered ad- 
viee, Ohio, forsooth, declares, through him, that she 


will not “*lick the hand that smites her!”’ 


Sir, in what is Ohio democratic, that she should 


even advise with us as to Democratic legislation 
here? On the bank question, dead as that issue is 
elsewhere, her people are divided at home! On 
the question of taxation, her delegation here refuse 
to go with us, but declare that they will go fora 
bill as thoroughly objectionable in principle as is 
the act of 1842. On the question of expenditure, 
no State—no party anywhere—is more unsound, 
more extravagant than the Ohio Democracy! 
Some of her representatives have declared here 
that they want not a cent to be expended in defence 
they want harbors dug out 
where nature has made none—bars removed, rivers 
cleared, and canals dug, and roads built, with the 
Federal funds! ‘The doctrine of internal improve- 


of their coast—but 


ment by the General Government, avowed by Mr. | 


Clay, had a limit—it was bounded by the amount 
of one instalment of the surplus revenue. The 
doctrine of the Ohio Democracy is as wnlimited as 
the ability of the country to pay! Witness their 
whole course, during this session, on the harbor 
and river bill, and on all other bills of internal im- 
provement. In what then, I again ask, are they 
Democrats ? 

They are against us on taxation, if the member 
has spoken her position truly to-day. They are 
against us on disbursement. Now, if this is De- 
mocracy, Lam no Democrat. If this is Demoe- 
racy, the people of Alabama are not Democrats. 
The South has heretofore met these gentlemen from 


Ohio and Pennsylvania in common council, be- | 


lieving that they, in common with us, entertained 
kindred principles. But we are wrong. 
tertain no principle in common with them. 
Our views of constitutional duty are dissimilar; 
and asa watchman, set here by a portion of the 
people of the South, to warn them of the true state 


We en- | 


of things, I inform them that they are but as | 
sheep in the hands of the shearers. A large por- 
tion of the western Representatives are sound; but | 


as a whole, they, in their extravagant system of 
expenditure for works of local internal improve- 


ment, act harmoniously with the middle States | 


and East, which desire high taxes. 
facturers say to these internal improvement men: 
‘You want money to build harbors, dig canals, 
and clean out rivers. 
you will aid us in collecting it off of imports.” 
For all practical purposes the bargain is struck! 
The South, exporting sixty out of every one hundred 
millions of exports, consequently pays sixty out of 


The manu- | 


We will vote it to you, if | 


every hundred dollars of taxes thus raised; and, as I | 


have elsewhere shown, since 1791, Ohio alone has || 


received of this sum two millions seven hundred | 
and ninety-nine thousand dollars for purposes of | 
internal improvement, while the entire South, in- | 


cluding Maryland and Kentucky, has received but | 


| three millions and twenty thousand dollars for that 


purpe se ! 


unjust, and ruinous discrimination? And above 


How long are we to bear this odious, | 
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who, instead of sympathizing with us in principle 
and endeavoring to aid us in administering the 
Government according to sound constitutional dor 
trines, do but combine with us to organize a party 
which shall enable them to control the offices, and 
which keeps the South merely to foot the bill of ¢ 

penses? It is a question solemnly put to the py i 
ple [ represent. [ am no candidate for pul)|i 
favors. [I have resigned the commission L hol 
and do not expeet again to be m public life, not at 
least for a long series of years. [ speak, ther 

fore, as a disinterested man, to my constituents 
and for them; and if I know their feeling and spirit, 
I now tell these gentlemen that we of the South 
have determined no longer to meet in friendly eo), 
vention, for party purposes, men who will tax ys 
for protection, and expend our money for wild 
and extravagant schemes of internal improvement 
When we meet again, it must be, not to pass res- 
olutions, clothed in words which hide and do no: 
convey meaning, and which can be used as a 
sereen for every political vagary, but to define 
principles of action, which we shall mutually feet 
an ardent desire to promote. [ want (and T may 
thus far speak for the South) principles more clear- 
ly defined and better acted up to, before ever I cay 
again hold political communion with men who 
now seem to be of every political hue! We make 
no demand of offices. Wedo not deem that th 
Government was made to distribute offices, Ajj 
we demand is a sound and strict administration of 
it upon constitutional views. We will hereafie: 
meet in convention with none who will not aid us 
in this. We say to you all, if we can but receiv: 
your votes to ingraft great principles upon the ad- 
ministration of the aflairs of the Union, you may 
receive all its offices. As for myself, have neve: 
asked for one, and am willing, on these terms, to 


| endorse an application for every man north of Ma 
son and Dixon’s line. 


| promise, and farther we cannot go. 


With these sentiments we have come here, 
hoping that out of sixty Democratic majority in 
this House we should be able to gather up at least 
a majority of one in favor of the repeal of the taritl 
of 1842. Itis said, however, that we are too strait 
laced—too uncompromising. Not so; for we are 
ready to meet gentlemen in support of the bill of 
the Committee of Ways and Means, which lays 
an average duty of twenty-five per cent. upon im- 


| ports, and which gives to iron an advantage of a 


This is in itself a com- 
We intrench 
ourselves on the basis of the Compromise act, and 
the known principles of our party, and demand of 
gentlemen their supportof the bill. Weare in favor 
of it asa great move towards relieving the country 
from the odious discriminations and inequalities 
produced by the act of 1842. 

That act is “extravagantly protective” in its 
rate of duties and in the manner of collecting 
them. 

It remits duties on one-fourth of the importations 
made. From July 1, 1844, to July 1, 1845, im- 
ports paying duties amounted to $95,106,724, while 
imports free of duty amounted to $22,147,540. 


duty of thirty per cent. 


| Most of these free articles are articles used by, and 


necessary for, the manufacturers; such as dye- 
woods, wood unmanufactured, unwrought burr- 
stones, unmanufactured cork, unwrought clay, old 
pewter, brass, copper, adhesive felt for sheathing 
ships, &c. Depriving the treasury of the revenue 
which would aecrue from a fair tax on these art- 
cles, as well as on tea and coffee, of course creates 
a demand for higher revenue duty on other arti- 
cles, which thus gives a designed and unjust pro- 
tection. 

That act collects one-third of all the revenue from 
but three articles, and those articles of absolute 
necessity, to wit: from duties on iron, woollen, and 
cotton goods. 

From July 1, 1844, to July 1, 1845, the 
duties collected on various kinds of iron 
IMPOFtS WETE 2 eee eeeeeeeerececeeee $3,756,143 

On imports of woollen goods, ...+..- 3,556,109 

On imports of cotton goods.......-. 4,114,330 

Sum total on these three articles... ..$11,046,552 

And yet the list of dutiable articles occupy many 
closely printed pages in the report of the Secretary 
of the ee . The whole amount of duties col- 








all, how long are we of the South to go harmoni- || lected during that period was $30,818,854. 
for complaint about the distribution of offices of |! ously into convention together with these men, |. 


That act is “ prohibitory”’ in its tendency, as 
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Mr. Buchanan declared when he voted for it, and 
as the Secretary of the Treasury informs us in his 
statistical review of its operations. While the 
amount raised from it is annually decreasing, as 
every year of its operation has shown, the average 
rate of duty is decreasing. In 1543, that average 
was 37 per cent., (leaving off fractions;) in 1844, it 
was 38 per cent.; and in 1845, it was 29 per cent. 
This proves regulerly decreased importations of 
articles bearing high duties, and an increase of 
those bearing lower duties. 


The following table proves a great falling off of , 


importations of certain leading articles under the 

act of 1842, as compared with imports of same 

articles in certain years under the Compromise 

act: ‘ . 

amount of importations of tron, woollen, cotton, hemp, and 
silk goods, and of sugar and mo!usses, in certain years. 


| Under Compromise Under act of 1842. 
| act. 
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11R37—"8- OTR40-"1-2 9 of 1843.) 1845. 
iCotton....- dines . 11,025,486) 9.590.620/3,345 536 4.114.250 
RR ccseps anes 14,222,591 11 ,134.575 2.728.995.5556. 109 
LOD: vescee sesevers )11,015,609) 7,996,107 2.0:26,325.8,172.544 
IHemp....eecccesees 8,361,892) 7,636,299 9,485,184 5,431 092 
ISugarand molasses ./12,129,828) 9,456,437 3.657.438 7,935,502 
ONE. i. intee viens nx 17,211 3234/13,293 1336 3,035,445 
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That act lays a large portion of duties on false 
principles—assumes false values for purposes of 
taxation. Specifies and minimums are resorted to 
to cover up its Iniquities from the gaze of the peo- 
ple. Mr. Walker says that during the last year, 
thouch the average rate of ad valorem duties was 
only 23.57, and that of specific duties was 41.30, 
te revenue arising from the former exceeded that 
from the latter !—showing the enormous prohibi- 
tion consequent upon the higher specific duties. 
Minimums are thus described by Mr. Walker: 

* Minimums are a fictitious value, assumed by law, instead 
ofthe real value; and the operation of all minimums may 
he illustrated by a single example. Thus, by the tariff of 
iX42, a duty of 30 per cent. ad valorem is levied on all man- 
ufactures of cotton ; but the law further provides, that eot- 
ton goods, ‘not dyed, colored, printed, or stained, not ex- 
ceeding in value twenty cents per square yard, shall be valued 
at twenty cents per square yard.’ If, then, the real value of 
sie cheapest cotton goods is but four cents a square yard, it 
is placed by the law at the false value of twenty cents per 
sjuare yard, and the duty levied on the fictitious value— 


raising it five times higher on the cheap article consumed | 


by the poor, than upon the fine article purchased by the more 
wealthy.” 


That act also discriminates most odiously for the | 


manufacturer against the farmer, the mechanic, the 
merchant. ) 
chusetts, [Mr. Winrnrep,} who addressed the 
committee some days since, in a very ingenious 
speech, and whom I always listen to with interest 
and pleasure, would warn the American laborer 
against the hollow-hearted sympathies of the De- 
mocracy !. What course is he pursuing, sir, who 
sounds this warning? Is he for throwing off the 
shackles from the limbs of labor, which have been 
transmitted upon it through centuries? Is he for 
doing away restrictions, and for opening the field 
for labor? Is he for inviting the commerce of a 
teeming world to our shores, and opening here a 
market where the broadest competition shall exist 
—where every article of luxury and necessity shall 
be brought to adorn the mansion of the oe and 
‘o render comfortable the habitation of the poor? 
Is he for breaking down the barriers which legisla- 
tion has erected to turn the tide of labor into but a 
few channels, where, choked, and embarrassed, 
and distressed, it suaccombs to necessity, and be- 
comes a prey to capital? Is he for inviting the 
pining seeker for employment to the broad and 
almost boundless public domain of the West, where 
want dies, and comfort and independence spring 
from its grave? No, sir; none of this is to be 
found in the system the gentleman advocates. The 
old English system, which has insidiously crept 
into the country since we formally declared our- 
selves free from unjust English restrictions, is the 
system here advocated by the gentleman and his 
friends, and which they eens improperly dubbed 
‘the American system.” As in England, its pol- 
icy 1s to keep lands at high value, so as to keep 
them out of the hands of the laborer. Hence we 


find these high-tariff men ever opposed to a reduc- |, ed ; Sa 
The House being in Committee of the Who’e on 


tion of the price of the 


) public lands and to pre- 
emptions, 


An eminent instance of this was Mr. 


Clay, the author of this miscalled “ American sys- \ 
I 


tem,” who spoke of these preémption claimants as 


And yet the gentleman. from Massa- | 


| * land pirates.”’ 
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Lands being held at such enor- 
mous cost in England, and their rent correspond- 
ingly high, but few can afford to be farmers, and 
the great mass of labor is consequently thrown 
upon other employments. Hence, the avenues of 
industry being few, and labor being plenty, its 
great competition brings down wages toa low point 
—that of mere existence. ‘This ts what is needed 
and desired by the manufacturers, Bread being 
high, land owners are benefited. Bread being 
high and labor superabundant, labor is compelled, 
to support life, to work at manufacturers’ prices, 
The whole policy of the system is to produce the 
same state of things here. If the high-tarifi men 
can succeed in retarding emigration to the West, 
by keeping as high as possible our public lands, 
and particularly our poorer, and, therefore, intrin- 
sically cheaper lands, they will to that degree throw 
a greater amount of laborers back upon the already 
crowded avenues of industry in the manufacturing 
States. This state of things, of course, will pro- 
duce a greater demand for employment by these 
poor laborers. This demand the manufacturer takes 
advantage of, and by it gets his work done at cheap- 
er rates than he otherwise would be able to do, 

Now, sir, mark the wide difference between such 
a system and the true American system advocated 
by the Democracy. In the first place, we desire 
to furnish a currency with which the laborer shall 
be paid, which shall not depend upon the solvency 
and banking skill of any set of capitalists—a cur- 
rency which shall pass the world over—gold and 
silyer—upon which there shall be no loss—no de- 
preciation, and which no broker can shave! 

In the next place, we desire to break downa 
system which has used the immense taxing power 
of this Government to enable the manufacturers of 
iron, wool, cotton, sugar, and other necessaries of 
life, to sell those articles to us at a greater profit 
than they would be able to do without being pro- 
tected. We desire to do away with this unjust 
interference of the Government, and so to admin- 
ister it that all shall feel equally its benefits, and 
none shall be exempted by favoritism and protec- 
tion from bearing their share of its burdens. 

In the next place, we desire so to grade the 
prices of our public lands that the laborer can ob- 
tain them at their true value, and they be thus 
brought within the reach of the poorest man in our 
community. We would open, by this process, 
our almost boundless public domain, (whose virgin 
bosom invites honest labor to its embrace, and 
which is destined to become the mother of numer- 
ous powerful States,) to the poor of the whole 
world, We offer homes to the oppressed surplus 
workmen of the over-crowded manufacturing marts 
in our forest wilds, where one-fourth of the exer- 
tion of thews and sinews will bring, as a reward, 
double the remuneration the manufacturers can 
possibly give them, as well as independence, 
morally and physically. We offer to them, when 
thus situated, markets to sell in, where the mer- 
chants of the world are all buyers; and markets to 
buy in, where the merchants of the world shall 
compete to buy of them. 

3y increasing the ability to consume of these 
teeming millions, who shall thus settle up a cheap 
and valuable public domain, we would thus give a 
spring to every species ef production. 

Such, Mr. Chairman, is a just comparison of 
the two systems long advocated in this Hall—the 
one endeavoring to use the moneyed and taxing 
power of this Government to subject the working 
classes to the capitalists of the country—a cold, cal- 
culating, arithmetical machine, grinding up thews, 
and sinews, and life itself, by its labor-saving 
machines, and retailing them out to the commu- 
nity by weights and measures; the other, securing 
freedom to industry, and independence to labor. 
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THE TARIFF. 


SPEECH OF MR. C.HUDSON, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 29, 1846. 


the bill reducing the dutics on Imports— 


Mr. HUDSON said: 
Mr. Cuairman: I never, I confess, feit more 
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in addressing the House, than I do 
at this time on this subject. But my enmbarrass- 
ment arises not so much from the novelty of the 
subject, as from the novelty of the bill, and the 
arguments by which it isattempted to be sustained, 
In former days when this subject came under dis- 
cussion, certain principle s appeared to be settled. 
It was admitted, as a general truth, that increasing 
the duties would increase the revenue, and reducing 
the duties would reduce the revenue. But now 
this great principle is not only called in question, 
but the opposite ts put forth as a setded truth by 
the advocates of this bill. 

In his message in 1806, Mr. Jefferson spoke 
fully upon the subject, and his argument: was 
founded upon the fact, well known and acknowl- 
edged, that the revenue would fall off if the duties 
were reduced. Mr. Madison’s administration, 
during the late war with Great Britain, doubled 
the duties for the purpose of increasing the reve- 
hue, 


embarrassment 


General Jackson, through his whole admin- 
istration, looked forward to the time when the na 

tional debt would be paid off, and the rate of duties 
might be reduced. The Compromise act was ad 

vocated on the same ground; and in 1837, when 
Mr. Cambrelene introduced his famous bill from 
the Committee of Ways and Means to reduce the 
revenue to the wants of the Governme nt, he pro 

posed to do it by making material reductions in 
the rates of duties on imports. But it is unneces 
sary to particularize; every President and every 
Secretary of the Treasury, from General Wash- 
ington and Alexander Hamilton downward, has 
advocated the same general truth; and that has 
been acquiesced in by every enlightened states 
man, til within a shert period. 

But now that doctrine is repudiated by the Ad- 
ministration. The President of the United States, 
his Secretary of the ‘Treasury, and the Committee 
of Ways and Means, have made the financial dis- 
covery that a reduction of the tariff will greatly 
enhance the amount of revenue from imports. it 
is true, that they have the operation of the famous 
Compromise act staring them in the face, and con- 
tradicting their position. ‘They know that in 1642, 
when the duty came down to 20 per cent., the rev- 
enue was reduced to $12,700,000; and that by the 
commencement of cash duties within that year, the 
year 1842 was practically a year of five quarters; 
having all the revenue of that year, and the pay- 
ment of bonds given for goods imported the last 
quarter of the preceding year; and, also, that this 
revenue would have fallen off still more, had not 
Congress early in 1841 imposed additional duties 
upon silks, wines, and several other articles, All 
this must be known to the Administration; nor 
can they have forgotten the embarrassed state of 
the treasury, and the almost perfect prostration of 
every branch of industry at that time. ‘They must 
also know, that the tariff act of 1842, relieved the 
treasury, and gave general prosperity to the coun- 
try. All this must be within their knowledge; 
and yet, blind to the past, and deaf to the voice of 
experience, they come forward, and ask us to aban- 
don the policy under which we have enjoyed such 
unexampled prosperity, and to follow out a mere 
abstraction—the dream of some visionary specula- 
tors. And can they give us any assurance that 
their system will work well? Can the Committee 
of Ways and Means tell us what amount of reve- 
nue their bill will yield?) They have furnished us 
with no such estimate. And I presume, if’ inter- 
rogated, the honorable chairman will tell us now, 
as he did two years ago, that he knew nothing 
about it, and could form no conjecture satisfactory 
to himself. In his report of 1844, which accom- 
panied his tariff bill, we find this frank confession: 
**It may be expected of the committee that they 
‘ will make an estimate of the revenue to be real- 
‘ized under the rates of duty they propose to es- 
‘tablish; but they feel themselves wholly incompe- 
‘tent to do so, to any useful purpose.” He then 
sroes on to say, that all the calculations which have 
been made by the different Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury are mere vague conjecture, not to be relied 
upon. This was the position of that committee at 
that time, and I will venture to say that the chair- 
man will not impart any more information at this 
day. 

Can he give us any assurance that his bill will yield 
even $20,000,000 of revenue? He cannot. Lam 
aware of the difficulty of making anything like an 
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accurate estimate on this subject; but from the best 
information Lean obtain, | do not beheve that the 
cormmittee’s bill without tea and coflee, wall yield 
more: than $20,000,000 at farthest, and with tea 
and coflee not more than about 92) 000,000 of net 
revere. We are then called upon, for the pur- 
pose of imereasing the reve nue, to ry an experi- 
ment, on the success of which the committee 
themselves dare not even hazard a conjecture. 
We know the operation of the present law. We 
have seen that it will yield from $26,000,000 to 
425,000,000 of net revenne; and still we are asked 
Lo vive up this cert UHLY Foran uncertamty, or rather 
a certainty of success fora certainty of defeat. 

Bat we are told that we must adopt the revenue 
standard, and bring all duties down to the revenue 
rate. Sir, before exaniunine this boasted revenue 
standard, [ cannot forbear remarking upon the pe- 
coliarity of this lanvuaee, or rather the great stress 
which is laid uponit. We hear of revenue, revenue, 
REVENUE as if the ereat end for which the Govy- 
ernment was instituted was to fill its own coffers. 
from Janguage which centlemenemploy, weshould 
think that the Government had an interest distinct 
from the people, and that the alpha and omega, 
the beginning and the end, the object ond the aim 
of all lesislation was to collect mone y for the Gov- 
ernment to expend. Our fathers maintained that 
Government was mestituted for the good of the peo- 
ple; but this old-fashioned maxim seems to be in- 
verted, and the pohey now is, if I mistake not the 
sicns of the times, to look at the wants of the 
Government alone. But, sir, | repudiate this new 
doctrine. Tt is monarehtal in its character; it is 
the essence of despotism. ‘The interest of the 
people should be the great object in view, and the 
interest of the Government, when it comes In com 
petition with the interest of the people, should not 
stand for a moment. 


But whatis the boasted *“*revenne standard” of 


which we hear so much? We are told that it 1 
that rate of duty which will oive the ereatest amount 
ot revenue, and that any rate avove that is uncon- 
suitutional, as i most be for protection, and not for 
revenue. That there may be, in the abstract, such 
arate, | shall not attemptat this time to controvert. 
But, sir, in practice such a principle does not exist. 
There are a thousand considerations which affect 
the course of trade, and so reduce or swell the im- 
portation of a given article. Under these circum- 
stances, if is impossible ever to havea constitu. 
tional tariff. Lf we had the necessary information. 
and should adopt the exact standard to-day, the 
fluctuations of trade might render it unconstitu- 
tional to-morrow. If the Constitution is violated 
by imposing a duty which is above this revenue 
standard, it would be violated by permitting a duty 
to remain above that standard. According to this 
modern refinement, it would be necessary for Con- 
gress to hold a perpetual session, so as to be ready 
at all times to increase or diminish the duties, ac- 
cording to the ever-variable course of trade. And 
even then, we should be one quarter at least behind 
the requirements of the Constitution; for we should 
not be in possession of the necessary facts, until 
the quarterly returns were made from the custom- 
house. On this refined theory, we should be in 
constant pursuit of this ignis futuus, called the rev- 
enue standard, without ever overtaking it. But 
there is another fundamental objection to this the- 
ory—it discriminates in favor of luxuries, and 
against the necessaries of life. An article which 
is necessary, Will bear the highest rate of duties, 
because it is a necessary. If it be an article which 
is absolutely indispensable, it will bear almost any 
rate of duty which can be imposed upon it. But 
luxuries may be dispensed with, and if their price 
is enhanced by a high duty, the importation will 
fall off, and the revenue will suffer. Take salt for 
example. It ts absolutely necessary—it is indis- 
pensable, and will be used at all events, whether 
the price be high or low. You may impose 2 per 
cent., or 200, and it will be purchased in nearly the 
same quantity. The same is substantially true of 
iron. It enters into general consumption, and can- 
not be dispensed with. But take the luxuries, the 
tropical fruits for example; a duty of 200 per cent. 
would make a material difference in their consump- 
tion. These examples will show that this famous 
revenue principle would operate unjustly, and 
throw the weight of taxation upon those least able 
to bear it—the poor and the honing classes. 
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This revenue principle, as it is called, does not 
overlook the interest of the great industrial pur- 
suits of the people, but it discriminates against 
them. Let us look for a moment at the operation 
of this boasted principle. We will take the arti- 
cles of salt and tron as an illustration. We will 
suppose that neither are now manufactured in the 
country. ‘The revenue principle would require us, 
at this time more especially, to impose the highest 
rate of duty—say 200 per cent. This high duty 
would induce our friends in Pennsylvania and 
New York to go into the manufacture of iron and 
salt. ‘The duty would be highly protective; and 
the Government, by this policy, would invite in- 
vestments in these branches of industry. But as 
soon as they got into successful operation, so as 
to supply a portion of the home market, and there- 
by check the importation of these articles, the rev- 
enue would fall off, which would be proof demon- 
atrative that the rate was above the revenue stand- 
ard. What then would be the duty of Congress 
on this newfangled theory? Why, they must 
reduce the rate of duty so as to increase the im- 
portation of these articles, and thus destroy the 
eapital invested in their manufacture. This is the 
truly paternal character which gentlemen would 
have our Government assume! She must invite 
investments in manufactures, sustain them in their 
infaney, and smile upon their early youth; but the 
moment they arrived at manhood, so as to supply 
to any considerable extent the wants of the people, 
they must be crushed ata blow, that foreigners 
may enjoy the monopoly of our market. 

But, sir, although L do not allow any definite 
revenue standard, such as is contended for, I he- 
lieve that no enlixhtened statesman could sit down 
to devise a system of finance, without taking 
into view the condition, situation, and interest of 
those upon whom the burdens are to fall. ‘True 
wisdem will net only consult the present, but the 
prospective, ability of the people to meet the de- 
mands of the Government. ‘That system of finance 
which should destroy the capital of the country, 
or throw impediments in the way of the industry 
of the neople, and so dry up the sources of revenue 
for times to come, could not be regarded as a wise 
revenue system. If we had an intelligent financier 
atthe head of the Treasury Department, he would, 
as a paramonnt object, seek to increase the wealth, 
and develop the pecuniary resources of the people, 
so that they may be able, from year to year, to 
make those contributions which the Government 
may require, and to do it with the least possible 
sacrifice. It is not enough that you Impose a 
single tax, and collect a revenue sufficient for a 
solitary year; you must look to the prosperity of | 
the people, and take care that you do not, in ob- 
taining one assessment, impair the taxable prop- | 
erty in future. [tis with a nation as it is with an 
individual—to secure the greatest aggregate of in- 
terest fora course of years, you must, as far as | 
possible, increase the principal. A wise revenue 
bill, therefore, must be discriminating in its char- 
acter; it must foster every interest, and stimulate 
industry in every department of human enterprise; | 
it must render the nation prosperous, that the | 
people may have the ability to meet every draft of | 
the Government. | 

With these general remarks, I now propose for 1} 
a moment to examine the bill submitted for our }| 
action. It is based upon the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and hence is founded upon | 
no fixed principle, but a variety of conflicting ele- | 
ments. It professes to aim at revenue alone, and 
yet has its list of free articles. Now, I should like 
to be informed by the chairman of the Committee | 
of Ways and Means on what principle he admits 
any article free of duty, when he maintains that 
we must discriminate for revenue alone! Every 
free article creates a necessity for imposing a higher | 
rate of duties upon other articles, and is totally | 
inconsistent with this famous revenue principle. | 
He proposes to impose duties in such a manner as | 
to take the burdens as much as possible from the |; 
poor and lay them upon the rich; and yet he pro- |! 
poses to impose a tax upon tea and coffee, which 1} 
would be emphatically a tax upon persons, and 
not upon property. The chairman desires to dis- 
criminate in favor of necessaries and against luxu- 
ries, in favor of the poor and against the rich. And | 


| yet, in carrying out his principles, he imposes a | 
duty of 75 per cent.,upon all distilled spirits, which ' 
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are used by the poor laborers, and suffers Wines 
which are drank by the fashionables, to come iy = 
a duty of 30 per cent. | should like to know the 
principle on which this discrimination is founded 
He reduces the duty on pimento from 121 per cen. 
to 30, and on cut-glass chandeliers from 90 to 3) 
for the special benefit of the poor, I presume. By; 
the greatest act of kindness, the most striking in- 
terposition in favor of the necessaries of life, is q 
reduction of 75 per cent. on the importation of that 
indispensable article of life, playing cards! But the 
honorable Secretary tells us that we must diserin- 
inate in favor of the agriculturists; and yet the 
committee propose to reduce the duty on cheese 
from 69 per cent. to 30, on butter from 58 to 20, on 
beef and pork from 51 to 20, and on potatoes from 
36 to 20. How will the farmers of the west like 
such protection on their beef and pork, or the peo- 
ple of New York on their butter and cheese? How 
much will the good people of Maine be profited 
by this reduction of duties on potatoes, an article 
which is now imported to the amount of $58,000 
worth, and, on the Secretary’s estimate, will be 


increased to $258,000 worth ? 


The amendment, or rather substitute proposed 
by the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Huncen- 
FORD,] is subject to nearly all the objections which 
ean be urged against the bill of the committee. [t 
is true that he provides a specific duty for the salt 
of New York and the iron of Pennsylvania; but 
most of the other interests are Jeft to their fate. [ 
ask no special protection for any interest in my 
own State. New England wishes to stand or fal] 
with the rest of the country, so far as_ protection 
is concerned. I have as much sympathy for the 
salt of New York and the iron of Pennsylvania as 
I have for the cottons and woollens of Massachu- 
setts. But if the gentleman from New York in- 
tends to sustain certain interests at the expense of 
the rest—if there is to be anything like bargain 
and corruption to save the iron and the democracy 
of those two States—I shall feel justified in em- 
ploying their own weapons, and turning them 
against themselves. I will unite with the South, 
and reduce the duty on iron down to the lowest 
point. Let gentlemen beware of bargain and in- 
trigue. 

But, Mr. Chairman, as this bill professes to be 
founded upon the revenue principle, and is urged 
upon our consideration on the ground that it will 
increase the revenue, | propose to examine it with 
reference to its revenue features. I have madea 
calculation on a list of artieles which, under the 
present law, paid $17,000,000 of the $30,000,006 
of gross revenue for the past year; and I find that, 
according to the bill under consideration, these 
same articles would pay about $9,500,000, show- 
ing a falling off of about $7,500,000. Now, sir, I 
would gladiy inquire how this loss of seven and a 
half millions isto be made up? I shall be told that 
it will be done by increased importations. There 


| may be some increase on these importations, but I 


will venture to say that the increase will not be 
sufficient to make up this large sum of seven and a 
half millions. The rate which the committee im- 
poses upon these articles will average about 25 per 
cent.; and in order to bring the revenue up to the 
present standard, on these articles alone, there 
must be an increased importation of some $30,000,- 
000—an increase far greater than we have any 
reason to believe will take place. But this is not 
all. These duties are now mostly specific, and 
hence there can be no fraud upon the revenue. 


|| But the committee propose to convert them all into 


ad valorem duties, and hence the frauds which 
would be committed upon the revenue will bring 
the aggregate down below that sum, even if $30,- 
000,000 were added to the imports of these articles. 
But there is another important drawback upon the 
revenue contemplated in this bill. It is proposed 
to raise the duty on one part of the importations, 
as well as to reduce it on the other; and it is per- 
fectly evident, that if reducing the rate on one-half 
of the articles increases the importation of those 
articles, increasing the rate on the other will reduce 
the importations on them. So that what is gained 
by imports on one part of the list is lost on the 
other. 

But, sir, there is another difficulty greater than 
this. We are not able to increase our imports to 
the extent that is contemplated. Our imports for 
the last four years will average a little over $100, 
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our imports $100,000,000, and the present rate of 
duty 30 per cent.; this will give a gross revenue of 
€30,000,000. 
duces the rate to 20 per cent. 
same amount of revenue, we must import $150,- 
000,000 of goods. To give the same revenue as 
we have at present, the imports must increase at 
a ereater per cent. than the rate is reduced, because 


We will suppose that the bill re- | 
Now, to obtain the | 


the ad valorems are less productive than the spe- | 


cifics. But the important question is, how are we 
to pay for this increased importation—this addi- 
tional $50,000,000 of goods? It is perfectly ob- 
vious, that our imports and exports must substan- 
ially balance each other. We import now as 
much as we can pay for. If we should attempt to 
import $50,000,000 more than we do at present, 
the balance of trade will soon be against us, and 
we should be compelled at once to desist. For the 
first six months we might have large importations, 
but when the pay day approached, we should find 
it impossible to send forward enouch of our prod- 
ucts to meet our indebtedness; and the consequence 
would be that specie would be sent abroad. Every 
man acquainted with business knows the effect of 
this. When specie is demanded for export, the 
banks are compelled to curtail their discounts, and 
the whole monetary system of the country is at 
once deranged; business receives a check, and an 
inability to purchase ensues. This of course, will 
check importations, and hence the revenue will 
decline. This stagnation of business will at first be 
felt in the Atlantic cities, but it will soon reach the 
extreme West; and the scarcity of money, and the 
reduced price of their great staples, will soon re- 
mind them that over-trading is as great an evil as 
General Jackson represented it to be; and they will 
be inclined to say with him and his friends, at that 
period—* perish credit, perish commerce—those 
who trade on borrowed capital ought to fail.’’ 

Mr. Chairman, I have spoken, thus far, of the 
effect of the proposed reduction of the tariff; but 
that measure ought not to be viewed alone. We 
have already passed through this body the Sub- 
treasury bill, which requires that the money of the 
Government shall be collected in gold ind silver, 
and when collected must be locked up in the vaults 
of the Government. The necessary effect of this 
will be to diminish the amount of circulating me- 
dium, and to curtail bank accommodations. For 
the last year there has been from six to ten mil- 
lions constantly in the treasury, and the Secretary 


of the Treasury, in his late communication, has | 


told us, that this balance in the Treasury should 
not be permitted to fall below four millions. Sup- 
nose we call the average six millions. Here we 
lave, Say, Six millions of specie abstracted from 
circulation at all times, and locked up in our iron 
safes. Merchants and others, who are, or expect 
to be, debtors to the Government, knowing that no- 
thing will be received in payment but specie, must 
at all times be hoarding up coin against the day of 
prnen, The sum thus held in suspense cannot 
ve less than two millions. 


In this way eight mil- | 


lions of the specie of the country, being about 10_ 


per cent. of the whole, will be kept out of circula- 
tion, and as useless for all purposes of business as 
though it were thrown into the sea. By the last 


bank returns, it appears, that at the present time, | 


when our banks are supposed to be ina aay 
condition, there are in circulation about three dol- 


lars of paper to every dollar of specie; every dollar | 


of specie, therefore, which is sent abroad or locked 
up in the vaults of the Government, must reduce 
the circulating medium some three dollars. 
eight millions hoarded, either directly or indirectly, 
by the Government, would diminish the circulation 
some twenty or thirty millions. 
upon business must be perfectly obvious. Besides, 
these large imports would, by breaking down our 
own mechanics and manufacturers, who are now 
the greatest consumers of imported articles, greatly 
diminish their ability to purchase; and hence there 
would be a greater falling off of imports. How does 
the honorable Secretary propose to dispose of this 
estimated increase of imports? With very few ex- 
ceptions, he makes room for them by displacing the 
Same amount of domestic fabrics. 
have been able to obtain a glance at his estimates— 
for, though he has caused them to be printed, he 


The | 


The effect of this | 


As far as 1 | 


has put them only into the hands of a few of his | 


free-trade friends; 
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Means have also cautiously withheld all informa- 
tion from the House—I say, as far I have been 
able to obtain a glance at his estimates, he obtains 
his greatest increase upon articles which are man- 
ufactured in this country; and he makes room for 
the foreign manufacturer by destroying the domes- 
tic. One of the principal grievances complained 
of by the Secretary in his annual report is, that, by 
the success of our manufactures, many foreign arti- 
cles have been displaced; and he now proposes to 
break down our mechanics and artisans, our man- 
ufacturers and laborers, that we may be dependent 
upon the Old World. This must of necessity pro- 
duce a stagnation in business, and distress among 
our people. And in this state of pecuniary em- 
barrassment, with means crippled and resources 
exhausted, he expects that we shall purchase an 
increased amount of foreign fabrics. ‘This studied 
hostility to a great and growing interest of the 
country is exceeded by nothing but the consum- 
mate folly of expecting to Increase the revenue by 
such means. Under all these circumstances, it 
would be impossible to import to the extent re- 
quired to give the estimated revenue. 

rhe great industrial interests of the country are 

so blended, so dependent upon each other, that 
the prosperity of allis required to give full success 
to either. When the country is generally prosper- 
ous in other pursuits, there will, for the most part, 
be large importations from abroad, and hence an 
abundant revenue; but whenever there is a stag- 
nation in business at home, ourimports are checked. 
It is not the rate of duty, so much as the ability to 
purchase, which governs this matter. This posi- 
tion is strikingly illustrated by the fact, that in 
1842, when the duties were much less than they 
had been for more than twenty years, our imports 
were less than they had been for twelve years. 
There was at that time a great temptation to im- 
ort. The duties were low, and every merchant 
elicved that a revision of the tariff, which must, 
at that time take place, would increase the duties 
in a greater or less degree. And yet the imports 
for that year fell off, from the obvious reason, that 
the stagnation of all business destroyed the ability 
to purchase. 

Thus, sir, from every view of the subject, we 
are constrained to believe that the Administration 
will be wofully disappointed, if they expect such 
an increase of imports as will give them the needed 
revenue. The country is not able to meet such a 
drain as these excessive imports will make upon 
their resources. Importations will not materially 
increase, and hence the revenue must, of necessity, 
fall off. The proposed bill, instead of giving more 
revenue, will, | am persuaded, give several mil- 
lions less, than the present law; and will bring on 


that general commercial and governmental embar- | 


rassment, which would be felt throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. 

And, Mr. Chairman, it must be remembered, 
that while we are thus tampering with the revenue, 
our expenses are, at least, to be doubled. The 
estimates sent in in the early part of the session 
amounted to $25,518,873; but a recent estimate 
from the Treasury Department has added to this 


sum $23,952,904 more—making the gross sum of | 


$49,471,777; and those who are best acquainted 


with the subject are satisfied that these estimates | 
From the facts which are developing | 


are too low. 
themselves from day to day—the marching and 


counter-marching of volunteers, the calling out | 
and dismissing of the militia—I have no doubt but | 


that the expenditures, should the war continue to 
the end of the year, will exceed the estimates by 
some millions, 


gree of attention, a report of the Secretary, trans- 

Sons 16, 
1846; and I must be permitted to say, that it is 
one of the most extraordinary documents that 
ever emanated from the Executive Department. 
The Secretary estimates the deficiency at the close 


of the coming year, as we have already seen, at 
23,952,904. 


estimate, there will be in the treasu 
of the year, $4,332,441, and this will reduce the 
balance to $19,620,463. He nextinforms us that, 
in his annual report, when he was laboring to show 
that the present tariff was too high for revenue, 


GLOBE. 


And how is this expenditure to be | 
provided for? I have examined, with a good de- | 


nd how does he provide for this? | 
Vhy, he tells us that, according to his former | 
, at the close | 
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law $4,000,000, which sum will reduce the deficit 
to $15,620,463. But in the very next breath, he 
informs us that at least $4,000,000 should always 
remain in the treasury; and hence that the deficit 
should be carried up again to $19,620,463. The 
Secretary next makes the extraordinary statement, 
that the bill reported by the Committee of Ways 
and Means will produce $26,000,000 of net rev- 
enue, and that the changes which he proposed to 
that bill will yield $4,034,057 more, making a net 
revenue of $30,034,057, a sum $5,534,057 more 
than the existing law would yield, and so would 
reduce the deficiency to 14,086,406. He relies 
upon the warehousing system for another million, 
and expects half a million of increase from the 
reduction and graduation of the price of the public 
lands. These resources will bring down the deficit 
to $12,586,406. 

This is the strange financial scheme of the hon- 
orable Secretary! The proposed tariff bill does 
not go into operation till the Ist of December, 
1846, and how the warehousing system, then to 
take effect, can increase the revenue, is more than 
I can comprehend. He proposes in his report that 
the goods warehoused should remain without pay-~ 
ing duties, till they are taken out for use. But his 
principal argument for the warehousing system is, 
that under that system large amounts of foreign 
eoods would be broucht to this country, and then 
re-exported when they were wanted for this foreten 
trade, in which case no duties would be paid, but 
only the expense of storage. And yet the Seere- 
tary proposes to increase the revenue one million 
of dollars in the first seven months of its ope- 
ration. It is true, that he admits that * the in- 
‘troduction of the warehousing system might di- 
‘minish the revenue during a portion of the first 
‘year succeeding its adoption, but that it would 
‘add $1,000,000 per annum to the permanent an- 
‘nual revenue from the customs is not doubted. ”’ 
This is the statement of the Secretary in his own 
lancuage. He admits that for the first a or 
part of the first year, it would diminish the reve- 
nue; and because he thinks it will ultimately in- 
crease it, he feels justified in taking $1,000,000 int 
his first year’s account. Nor am I able to per- 
ceive how graduating and reducing the price of the 
public lands will increase the revenue. The lands 
are now offered at $1 25 per acre. It is proposed 
to reduce them to $1, then to 75 cents, then to 50 
cents, then to 25 cents; and if they are not taken 
at that, to give them to the States or to settlers. 
Now, is it at all probable that there will be any 
great rush for lands at $1 per acre when the pur- 
chaser knows that waiting a short time he can ob- 
tain the same lands at 75 cents, or 50 cents, or 
even 25 cents per acre? In fact, the idea of increas- 
ing the revenue from the warehousing system, or 


| the graduation system, is too ridiculous for belief; 


and I doubt whether any other Secretary could be 
found who would risk his reputation on such a 
conjecture. Nay, I do not believe that any mem- 
ber of this House can be found, who will endorse 
such wild extravagance. But the crowning glory 
of his scheme, and that which sets his fimancial 
skill in the clearest light, is his schedule A, ap- 
pended to his letter. This is truly a fiscal curios- 
ity. The honorable Secretary, in his annual re- 
port, has assured us that “‘ experience proves that, 
as a general rule, a duty of 20 per cent. ad valorem 
will yield the largest amount of revenue.” But 
this statement is not only contradicted by the ex- 
perience of our own country, but the schedule 
| which he submits gives the lie to his declaration. 
The first article in his list is distilled spirits. He 
sets down the present import at $1,065,375, under 
|| a duty of 180 per cent. The committee propose a 
|| duty of 75 per cent.; but the Secretary thinks this 
|| too low for revenue, and hence carries it up to 125 
|| per cent., and so gains, by some means or other, 
$702,687 of revenue more than the committee, 
though in fact, according to his own figures, he 
loses $210,856 from the present revenue. He sup- 
poses that the committee by reducing the duty from 
180 per cent. to 75 per cent. will increase the im- 
portation $340,000; and that he, by reducing the 
rate from 180 to 125 per cent., will increase the 
| imoortation $300,000. Now I desire to know by 
‘| what rule this increased importation is calculated ? 
|| The committee reduce the rate 59 per cent., and 
|| thereby increase the importation 31 per cent.; but 


and the Committee of Ways and '' he under-estimated the revenue from the present '' the Secretary reduces the rate only 31 per cent., and 
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increases the importation 28 per cent. [ say I should 
like to be informed by what rule in mathematics 
this result ia obtained, ' 
of proportion, the case would stand thus: As 59 is 
to 31,80 is 31 to 16. But according to the honor- 
able Secretary's arithmetic, it would stand thus: 
As 59 is to 31, so 1s 31 to 28—beine an error of 
42) percent. ‘This example shows that there is 
no principle adopted by the Secretary, but that he 
sets down numbers justto suit hisown fancy. But 
the next article shows this still more clearly. He 
sets down the importation of cordials for the last 
year at $29,788, paying a duty of 4] percent. The 
committee raise the duty to 75 per cent., and by so 
doing, aceording to the Secretary’s estimate, in- 
crease the importation from 20 788 to $54,788. 
Here we have a striking example of mathematical 
and financial calealation. The great areument for 
the reduction of duties is, that it will increase im- 
portations; but here we have the Importations 
nearly doubled by ean ying the duty up from 41 
to 75 percent. This is sufficiently ridiculous. But 
iL 1s said fo be a poor rule which will not work both 
Wiiys. The rule of the See retary has this recom- 
mendation. ‘The committee, as we have already 
said, by raising the duty from 41 to 75 per cent. 
mcrease the unports from $29,000 to 454,000; but 
the honorable Secretary, by reducing the rate from 
41 per. cent. to 40, increases the imports from 
829,000 to $129,000; and by this operation adds 
$10,524 to the revenue! According to his table, 
there were imported last year, sweetmeats, &e., to 
the amount of $44,000; these paid a duty of 25 
percent. ‘The Secretary carries the duty up to 40 
per cent. without checking the importation in the 
least, and so gains $4,371 in revenue. Various 
kinds of fish preserved in oil were imported last 
year to the amount of $83,000. The present duty 
is 20) per cent., but the Secretary doubles it, and 
makes it 40, without reducine the import one par- 
ticle, and gains $8,248 in revenue. But on the 
arucle of potatees, which were imported to the 
amount of $58,000, he proposes to reduce the duty 
from 36 per cent. to 30 per cent., and thereby swells 
the import from $58,000 to $208,000; and fains 
more than $10,000 to the treasury. On raw hides 
and skins, and quicksilver, the duty is now five 
per cent.; the Secretary doubles it, and obtains 
$195,000 of revenue, without checking the import- 
ation atall, On teaand coffee, which are now free, 
he imposes a duty of 20 per cent., but does not 
diminish the quantity in the least. The same is 
true of almost every other free article which he 
proposes to tax. 
duty upon one article, he increases the importation 
immensely. Cut glass was imported last year to 
the amount of $5,159, at a duty of 66 per cent. 
Mr. Walker reduces the duty to 40 percent., and the 
nport immediately goes up to $155,159, and he 
RCCULreS Ne arly 816,000 in revenue by the operation. 
On glass tumblers, by re ducing the duties he carries 
an import of $790 up to $100,790; but on meats, 
poultry, &e., he raises the duty from 25 per cent, 
to 40, and upon manufactured tobacco from 28 to 
10, without diminishine the imports to the amount 
of asingle mill. The Secretary sets down some 
thirty articles where the duty was reduce d by the 
committee, and where he restores the rate to what 
it is in the existing law; and still is so wonderfully 
skilful, that he increases in every instance the 
amount of revenue. What] have given is a fair 
specimen of this extraordinary document. I wish 
to speak respectfully of whatever emanates from 
the Executive Department, but I do not believe 
that there is a chairman of a committee in this 
House who would risk his reputation in putting 
forth sucha paper. [venture to predict that there 
is nota gentieman upon this floor who will under- 
take to defend this extraordinary document. No 
man who is acquainted with the subject, will place 
the least reliance upon the calculations it con- 
tuns. [tis founded upon no principle, is sustained 
by no experience, and in fact deserves no consid- 
eration, 

But stull this report of the Secretary is val- 
uable in one respect. It shows the extremes 
to which he is driven, and the utter folly of dis- 
carding all experience, and substituting mere ab- 
stracuons. No man, as it seems to me, can 
read his various reports without being sensible 
that they show one thing at least—the danger of 


By the old-fashioned rule 


But the moment he reduces the | 
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proved by every preceding President, and sanc- || 
tioned by every Congress since the establishment | 


of the Government. 


But the Secretary labors in his annual report to | 


show, that the present tariff is injurious to the 
commercial interest. * The tariff,” he says, ‘* dis- 
criminates in favor of the manufacturer, and 
against the merchant, by injurious restrictions 


. 


. 


. 


on almost every article used in building and navi- 
eating vessels. It discriminates in favor of the 
manufacturer, and against exports, which are as 


« 


| in 1842. 


upon trade and commerce; and against the ship- | 
building and navigating interest, by heavy duties | 


‘ truly the products of American industry as manu- | 


‘ factures.’’ 

As all the great industrial pursuits of the coun- 
try are important to its prosperity, no one interest 
should be fostered at the expense of another. Con- 
sequently, if the Secretary ’s statement ts sustained 
by facts, it affords a strong argument against our 
present protective system. ; 

But is it true that commerce is injured by the 
present policy of the country? This is not the 
opinion of our commercial men. Massachusetts, 
taking her capital, shipping, and the fisheries into 
the account, may be considered as among the first 
commercial States in the Union. And yet her 
merchants, not wanting in intelligence, are per- 


| nopolized the trade in our large cities. 
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and cleared in 1845 was 1,410,462 tons more than 
. eee meee . 

Now, sir, in view of these facts, what becomes 
of the Secretary’s representations that commerce 
is languishing under the effects of the tariff of [s4qo> 
If facts prove anything—if there is any reliance 
upon official documents—we have the clearest eyj- 
dence that commerce and navigation, which were 
fading away under the blighting curse of the Con)- 
promise act, have been revived and promoted Ly 
our present revenue law. 5 

Since the existing law has been in operation 
there has been a better and more healthy stat of 
trade than there was before. Under the deeliyi 
scale of the act of 1833, foreigners had almost mo. 
In 1842, 
of the imports into the city of New York from this 
side of the Cape of Good Hope, 74 per cent 
was on foreign account, and of the imports into 
Boston 19 per cent. was on foreign account; but in 
1845, the same class of imports into New York 
was but 44 per cent. on foreign account, and into 

doston but 9 per cent. on foreign account. Thes, 
facts, which are obtained from official sources, 
show incontrovertibly that our present law has 


exerted a beneficial influence upon our trade in a 


fectly satisfied with the operation of our tariff. | 
| merly, into the hands of our own citizens. 


The same, I believe, is true of the merehants gen- 
erally in our country. 
New York, where the importing is to a large ex- 
tent in the hands ef foreigners, there is something 


of a free-trade influence, but the American mer- | 
chants do not sympathize in it. [tis a matter ofa | 
little surprise that most of this sympathy for com- | 
merce and the navigating interest, comes from that | 


part of the country which has the least commerce. 
New England alone owns nearly twice as much 
tonnage as all the States south of Mason and Dix- 
on’s line; and the single State of Massachusetts 
owns about eight times as much as South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and Mississippi 
united. Now, sir, is it not singular that the 
Yankees, noted for their shrewdness, should mis- 
take their true interest, and that Mississippi, which 
has searce a ship afloat, should be the great advo- 
cate for the shipping interest, and understand bet- 
ter what is the true policy on this subject than any 
other State? If the tariff act of 1842 is so destruc- 
tive to the shipping interest, would not the owners 


It is true that, in the city of | 


, and so impair the navigating interest. 


great variety of respects; that it has increased th 


| amount, turned the balance in our favor, and given 


the business, in a much greater degree than for 


It is objected to the present law, that, by cher- 
ishing manufactures, we reduce the importations, 
But, sir, I 
believe this objection to be more specious than 
sound. A considerable portion of the raw mate 
rials used in manufactures are of foreign growth; 
and as the raw materials are of greater bulk and 
weight than the manufactured articles, bringing 
them into the country gives more employmeut to 
our shipping than would be given by the manu 
factured articles themselves. This is illustrated 
by the article of shoes. We now manufacture 
most of our boots and shoes; this gives rise to a 


large import of hides, which amounted last year 


| to nearly four millions of dollars, and these wer: 


of that shipping be likely to discover it? But | 


what are the facts in thiscase? Has the tonnage 


of the country fallen off under the influence of this | 


law ? 


1840, the total tonnage of the country amounted to | 
2,180,764 tons; in 1841, to 2,130,744; and in 1842, | 


to 2,092,300, showing a falling off, in three years 


| 


before the passage of the present law, of 88,464 | 


tons, 
in 1844, to 2,280,095 tons; and in 1845, to 2,417,002 
tons, being a gain, in three years after the passage 
of the tariff, of 258,401 tons. The tonnage in 1845 


In 1843, the tonnage rose to 2,158,601 tons; | 


imported almost exclusively in American vessels; 


besides, some $330,000 worth of boots and shoes 
|, were exported, thus giving double employment to 


The very reverse of this is the fact. In |, 


was 424,702 tons greater than it was in 1842, when |! 
| at our wharves. 


every interest was prostrated by the ruinous effects 


of the compromise act. Another view of this sub- | 


ject leads to the same conclusion. The tonnage of 


the ships built in the United States in 1845 was | 
greater by 28,000 tons than the average of the | 


three preceding years. 
Now, sir, do not these facts, taken from the 


official records of the Government, prove most | 
conclusively that the tariff of 1842 has promoted || 
During the three years | 
long neglected to take measures to obtain correct 


the interest of navigation ? 
preceding the year 1842, the balance of trade was 
$22,212,963 against us; but, during the three years 
following the tariff, the balance of trade was $24,- 
905,640 in our favor. 


And the excess of specie | 


brought into the country, over that which was | 
sent abroad, was $5,064,255 more during the latter |, 


period than the former. A view of the tonnage 
which entered and cleared in the ports of the Uni- 


ted States, before and after the passage of the tariff | 
of 1842, clearly shows the beneficial effects of that || 


law upon the trade of the country. 


In 1841, the | 


tonnage which entered and cleared was 4,639,458 | 
tons, and in 1842, when the duties were down to | 


the lowest ebb, 4,519,841: but in 1844, it was 
5,812,168 tons, and in 1845, 5,930,303. 
have a falling off, from 1841 to 1842, of 219,617 
tons; but from 1844 to 1845, there was an increase 


departing from principles which have been ap- || of 118,135 tons; and the tonnage which entered 


Here we | 


our shipping. But if the duty on boots and shoes 
were taken off, and we were to obtain them from 
abroad, a large share of them would come in in 
fureign vessels. The same is true of sugar. We 
now import a large quantity of brown sugar, which 
is refined here, and then sent abroad, which gives 
our shipping two freights instead of one. Besides, 
we sent abroad last year some $12,000,000 of man- 
ufactured articles, being more than one-tenth of 
our domestic exports, nearly all of which would 
be cut off if our present protective policy were 
abandoned. Our shipping, like every other inter- 
est, is dependent upon the general condition of the 
country. When there is general prosperity, our 
ships are employed; but when pecuniary embar- 
rassment is abroad in the land, they are left rotting 


Some gentlemen speak of our shipping as though 
it were employed exclusively in our foreign trade. 
But this is a great mistake. Our coasting trad 


/ and internal commerce is not only much greater, 
| but more important to the country than our for- 


eign trade. regret that it is not in my power to 
give a full and correct view of this important 
branch of our trade. Our Government have been 
strangely remiss on this subject. ‘They have too 


statistics of our coasting trade and inland com- 


merce. 


The estimate I shall present must be very 1m- 

erfect, and relate to only a few points. It will 
* seen, by the commercial document, that the 
tonnage employed in the coasting trade amounts 
to about half of the tonnage of the country. As 
most of these vessels perform short voyages, the 
amount of goods, &c., transported in them Is much 
greater than what is transported in registered ton- 
nage employed in foreign commerce. The num- 
ber of vessels which entered the port of Boston 
alone, in the year 1845, from other ports out of the 
State of Massachusetts, excluding also fishing ves- 
sels and the wood, lumber, and hay coasters from 
Maine, was 5,481, with an aggregate tonnage of 
9\),620 tons, being equal to nine-tenths of all the 


~ 
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registered tonnage of the country. Of this number |} carrying is performed by foreigners in their own 


of vessels 170 were from New Orleans, 39 from 
Mobile, and 35 from Florida—making 244 from 
the Gulf of Mexico. These 244 vessels, witha 
tonnage of 118,600 tons, brought into the city of 
Boston, from the places mentioned, cotton, flour, 
corn, hemp, hides, feathers, lead, beef, pork, ham, 
lard, sugar, molasses, staves, tallow, wool, and 
tobacco, to the amount of $9,500,000; to say no- 
thing of grass seed, castor oil, linseed oil, beeswax, 
furs, peltry, beans, peas, wheat, cornmeal, whis- 
key, buffalo robes, copper, iron, leather, butter, 
and a great variety of other articles, all of domes- 
tic growth. This includes only the freight from 
ihe Gulf to Boston, and if we add the freight from 
Boston to the Gulf, and all the foreign products 
which were transported both ways, which are not 


included in the above estimate, it would amount to | 


more than one fourth of our whole export to all 
foreign nations. The coasting tonnage which en- 
ters and clears from Boston alone is more than 
twice as much as all the American tonnage which 
enters and clears from all our ports to Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland for the same period. The tonnage 
between Boston and the ports in Florida, Mobile, 
and New Orleans, is greater than the American 
tonnage between the United States and European 
nations, except Great Britain and France, and falls 
hut 12 per cent. below our tonnage with the latter 
power. ‘The imports of domestic articles from the 
ports of Florida, Mobile, and New Orleans, into 
Boston, in 1845, was equal in value to our entire 
import from all Europe, with the exception of 
Great Britain and France. These facts show the 
vreat importance of our coasting trade at Boston; 
and LT regret that it is not in my power to give a 


view equally full of the coasting trade at other | 


orts. 

The internal trade which finds the Atlantic 
through the Hudson river is equal to nearly half 
of our foreign commerce. The freight brought to 
the Hudson in 1845, from the Erie and Champlain 
canals, was valued at $45,452,000, and the amount 
«luch entered these canals from Albany and Troy, 
ihe same year, amounted to $55,454,000; showing 
a total of $100,906,000, which is a trifle more than 
the entire exports to foreign nations, for the same 
year, of articles the growth or produce of the Uni- 
ted States. 
canals in 1845 was 1,997,505 tons, being but 3 per 
cent. less than the whole amount of American ton- 
nage which entered our ports the same year from 
all foreign nations. From this glance at the busi- 


The transportation on the New York | 


ness upon the Erie and Champlain canals, the im- | 
portance of the trade of the Hudson will be seen at | 


once. We have no means of knowing the amount 


of commerce on the lakes, but, as the tonnage re- 
ported in the commercial document is more than 
100,000 tons, being about equal to that of Virginia, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina, we presume 
that the coasting trade must be very a ieee 
The trade of the Mississippi and its tributaries 
isimmense. But here we are destitute of any au- 
thentic information. The tonnage of steamboats, 
as Shown by authentic documents, on the Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries, amounts to 160,000 tons, 


being more than three times as much as the ton- | 


nage of Virginia, 
ance may be placed, the downward freight, which 
stopped at New Orleans in 1845, amounted to 
$60,000,000; and if the upward freight be estima- 
ted at the same, which cannot be far from the truth, 
it would amount to $120,000,000, being more, by 
$20,000,000, than our export of American prod- 
ucts to all foreign nations for the same year. We 
have no means of knowing the entire amount of 
products borne upon the Mississippi and its nu- 
merous branches, but presume we may safely add 
40 per cent. to the amount which arrives at, and 
departs from, New Orleans, which would make the 
vast sum of $168,000,000. If to all this we add 
the products which find their way to the Atlantic 
through the public works in Pennsylvania, through 
the Delaware and Chesapeake bays, and the nu- 
merous other streams and railroads which commu- 
nicate with the ocean, and add thereto the coasting 
trade of New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, 
and other ports ‘*too numerous to mention,” we 
shall find that our home commerce is some five or 
SIX times greater than our foreign, and that in this 
trade our vessels have the monopoly; whereas, 


From estimates on which reli- | 


' ple. 
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ships. 

Now, sir, in view of all these facts, I hope to 
hear no more sneering at the mention of the coast- 
ing trade and internal commerce of the country, as 
though it were hardly worthy of being taken into 
the account. This home trade is rapidly increas- 
ing, and nothing contributes so much to its pros- 
perity as the present prosperous state of the coun- 
try, brought about, in no small degree, by the tariff 
of 1842. As far as we have any regular returns, 
an inspection of them will show the fact, that from 
1838 the business of coasting and inland transport- 
ation declined till 1843, when an improvement com- 
menced, which has gone on successfully to this 
day. Thisis true of our coasting trade, as shown 
by the increase of tonnage; and the tolls and trans- 
portation upon the Erie and Champlain canals, in 
New York, show the same fact. Who, then, from 
a full survey of this whole subject, will repeat the 
unfounded declaration of the Secretary of the Treas 
ury, that the tariff is injurious to the commercial 
and navigating interests? Who will reiterate the 


| stale charge, that the manufacturing interest is de- 


pressing every other interest in the country? No 
man, as it seems to me, whose mind is capable of 


‘taking a broad view of the industrial pursuits of 
_ our whole people, and of comprehending the mu- 


| ple one-tenth part as much. 


tual dependence of one upon another, can fail to 
perceive the folly of arraying one calling or pursuit 
against the other, as though they were natural ene- 
mies. Manufactures are dependent upon agricul- 
ture and commerce; but the dependence is mutual, 
and whatever benefits either will confer a blessing 
upon each, 

sut if it were not so; if our present tariff system, 
by giving encouragement to manufactures, and by 
providing a home market for the products of the 
soil, did throw some impediments in the way of 
commerce, that interest would have no reason to 
complain. No interest in the country is more in- 
debted to the fostering care of the Government than 
commerce, and no one has cost the American peo- 
Our extensive light- 
house system, our harbor and river improvements, 
in which are expended, and wisely expended, large 
sums annually, are for the benefit of commerce. 
Our navy, too—that important arm of national 
defence—is devoted principally to the —— of 
our trade. Our tonnage duties are a direct protec- 
tion of our own shipping. In the first Congress 


| after the adoption of the Constitution an act was 


passed giving a priority to American bottoms; and 
that law, with some few alterations, remains in 
force to this day. Our ship-builders enjoy a mo- 
nopoly. Inorder to enjoy the privileges of Ameri- 


can shipping, the vessel must be built and owned 


in the United States. Our own shipping pays a 
tonnage duty of 6 cents per ton, while ships not 
built and owned in the United States are subjected 
to 50 cents per ton. These regulations, with the 
payment on foreign shipping of 50 cents per ton of 
light money, excludes foreign ships from our coast- 
ing trade, and gives our shipping a perfect monop- 
oly. But this is not all. Our present tariff law, 
which is thought to injure our navigation, contains 
an express provision that there shall be added to 
the rates of duties imposed therein, an addition of 
ten per centum if the goods are imported in foreign 
vessels, and twenty per centum if in foreign vessels 
bringing merchandise from every place east of the 
Cape of Good Hope. Here is a discrimination of 
from fourteen to twenty per cent. in favor of our 
own shipping. 

From a full view of the whole subject, our com- 
mercial and navigating interests have no reason to 
complain. And, sir, they do notcomplain. They 
are fully satisfied with the present policy of the 
country in this respect. The complaints which 
are made, and the murmurs which we hear, come 
cither from foreigners who have an interest adverse 
to our own, or from restless politicians who have 
but little knowledge on the subject, and who keep 
up this clamor for mere party purposes. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I must bring my remarks 
toa close. I am opposed to the bill under con- 
sideration on numerous grounds. I am opposed 
to it, because it is based upon the principle that the 
highest object of legislation on this subject is to 
provide for the Government and not for the peo- 
I am opposed to it, because it would check 
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by breaking down the small establishments, and 
especially in the southern and western part of the 
country, would give a monopoly to the old and 
wealthy establishments. I am opposed to it, be- 
cause it would impair commerce and navigation, 
by destroying the general prosperity of the people. 
Lam opposed to it, because it would injure the 
hardy tillers of the soil by destroying their home 
market. Tam opposed to the bill, because it would 
tend to increase importations, tarn the balance of 
trade against us, draw specie from the country, 
and so prostrate business by deranging the curren- 
cy of the country. IT am opposed to it, because, 
as a financial measure, it would fail of tts object, 
and instead of increasing would diminish the reve- 
nue, and so embarrass the operations of the Gov 

ernment. Finally, | am opposed to it, because it 
is an attack upon the industry of the country, and 

would, by paralyzing business, put the poor at the 
merey of the rich; and by increasing the wealth of 
the latter, would deprive the former of the due 
reward of his labor. 

Our country was never more prosperous in. het 
industrial pursuits than she is at present. The 
busy hum of industry is heard in every part of the 
land, and the “ gains of gold” which the diversi- 
fied employments yield, show that our labor has 
been well directed. Domestic peace covers the 
land, and prosperity the ye ople. The prese nt 
tariff is well suited to our condition, yielding am- 
ple revenue to the Government, and civing general 
prosperity throughout the land. This Jaw it is 
proposed to repeal. The revenue of the Govern 
ment is to be reduced, and the prosperity of the 
people stricken down. Foreign fabries are to be 
substituted for our own, and our Jabor is to be 
brought into direct competition with the pauper 
labor of Europe. And why is this change sought? 
Is it demanded by the people, for whose benefit 
the Government was instituted, and to promote 
whose interest all Jaws should be enacted? ‘The 
people have made no such demand. Nota peti- 
tion has been addre d to us asking any such 
change. Why, then, this effort to repeal a law 
which, in a few short years, has restored the finan- 
ces of the Government, and improved the condi 
tion of the community? I feel impelled to say, 
that the effort is a mere effort of party. The Bal- 
timore Convention, that tumultuous assembly 
which nominated Mr. Polk for the Presidency, 
adopted a resolution that the tariff of 1842 must be 
repealed, The leaders of the party became com 
mitted to that doctrine, and, coming into power 
with those pledges, they now attempt to carry them 
out, regardless of the best interests of the eommu- 
nity. And, even on this floor they have the effront- 
ery to appeal to those Baltimore resolutions, as 
though they had the force of law, and were more 
controlling than the wants of the people. 

Iam satisfied, sir, that if the members of this 
House could throw off their party ties, and ap- 
proach this subject in the spirit of candor, we 
should have nothing to fear. But the lash of 
party will be applied, and the patronage of the 
Government may be held out to crush the.pros- 
perity of the people. I tremble for the result. 
But, Mr. Chairman, | have this consolation, that, 
if our present system be overthrown by the repea! 
of the act of 1842, and distress does ensue, as I 
believe it will, the people will trace their sufferings 
to their true cause. I have confidence to believe 
that, when an empty treasury destreys public cre- 
dit,and pecuniary embarrassment impairs our pros- 
perity, the people will rise in the majesty of thei: 
strength, and hurl from their places those who, to 
gain mere party ends, have dared to trifle with 
their interest, and will fill their places with those 
who will better guard their rights and promote their 
well being. 


Sse 





HARBORS AND RIVERS. 


REMARKS OF MR. SPEIGHT, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In THE Senate, July 24, 1846. 


On the Harbor and River Appropriation Bill. 


Mr. SPEIGHT said he had risen to give to the 
Senate, in the fewest words, the reasons which would 
induce him to vote for this bill. He had always 


in our foreign commerce, nearly one-third of the { the progress of manufactures in the country, and, |, believed, and he expected to die with that opinion, 
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that Congress possessed the constitutional power to 
make appropriations for the improvement of our 
rivers and harbors, where those works were of a 
national character. In determining the nationality 
of an object, he had prescribed a rule of action for 
his own conduct which had ever satisfied his con- 
science, and he left it to others to do the same. 
The Constitution of the United States gave to 
Congress the power * to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations, and among the several States and 
with the Indian tribes.’’ Under this grant, (con- 
tinued Mr. S8.,) my opinion (with great deference) 
is, that we can Improve our rivers and harbors, 
and exercise this power in any form you may 
please to place it. If we have not the right under 
the Constitution to protect the lives and property 
of our citizens, your Government deserves not the 
name, ‘The exercise of this power was set up 
under the administration of Mr. Monroe, in the 
year 1824, by a direct appropriation from the treas- 
ury, to improve the harbor of Presque Isle, and 
Was James 
Monroe imnorant of the true principles of the Con- 
And as to the honesty 
and sincerity of his intentions, all who knew him 
will cheerfully bear testimony tn his favor. 

Mr. S. then went on to say that when he took 
sin the year 1829, he found a 
similar bill to this amone the business of the ses- 
sion. It was then a Jackson measure, and was 

It passed 
without any formal opposition. He then gave it 
his support, and General Jackson approved the 
bill, as he did one of a similar nature every year 
of his administration. He had often heard Gen- 
eral Jackson express his opinion that such bills 
were free from constitutional objection. He in- 
vited Senators to examine this bill, and compare it 
with those which were passed by the sanction of 
General Jackson. In point of magnitude as to 
the various items and amount of money, it fell far 
short of those, . 

But (continued Mr. 8.) it is said that this bill 
violates the Constitution. May I be permitted 
reyerently to ask, what clause is violated by it? 
Does it infringe on the rights of the States? T ap- 
pre hend not. I cannot conceive how tt is possible 
to construe into a violation of rights that which the 
States are willing to accept. It is in the power of 
the States to refuse to accept this aid, and in that 
ease | cannot believe that the General Government 
Sut it has been said that 
the billunder consideration Is partial in its operation, 
and that it contains appropriations local in their 
character. [tis true that there are in ita few objects 
that Leould wish were omitted. Buton a careful ex- 
amination of its features, | cannot bring myself to 
vote avainst the whole bill. Sir, one-third of the 
amount of expenditures in the bill under considera- 
tion goes to the great valley of the Mississippi, to 
be expended on the Mississippi river and its main 
tributaries; and if it fails to become a law, of the 
vast amount of taxes drawn from the labor of that 
recion of country not one dollar is returned to them 
in the expenditures of this Government. Sir, one 
of the principal, and I may say primary, evils of 
the iniquitous system of taxation under which we 
of the South and West labor is, the drawing of 
money from us and expending iton the maritime 
frontier. 

Sir, the Mississippi river is to us of the West 
what the Atantic ocean is to the extensive region 
of country which constitutes its coast. It is an 
inland sea, and our main channel of communica- 
tion with each other, and the States bordering on 
it. I will not undertake to speak with any degree 
of accuracy as to the amount of capital invested in 
commerce annually carried on upon this great 
father of waters, as it has been fitly termed. It 
would be a pleasing theme to recapitulate it to the 
But. pleasing as this might be, there is 
another and very appalling view to be taken of the 
victure, and that relates to the vast destruction of 
ives and property which annually occurs on this 
river and its main tributaries. There is scarcely a 
month rolls over our heads that we do not hear of 
the loss of a steamer on those rivers, accompanied 
with the total destruction of all on board. And all 
this is owing to a want of the application of proper 
means to remove the obstructions from the daaeeal 
of the river. I will venture to say, (continued Mr. 


also | yY appropri ations for surve ys, 


stitutions 


| presume not. 


his seat in Congres 


supported by his strongest friends. 


would foree it on them. 


Senate, 


S.,) that but for the delay which has been produced | 


Independent Treasury—Mr. Speight. 


by withholding the proper means, before this time 
all these difficulties might have been obviated. 

The next object of this bill is, the construction 
and improvement of harbors on the lakes. I in- 
tend to say but littleson this branch of the sub- 
ject. Ample justice has been done it by my friend 
immediately on my right, [Governor Cass.] I can 
add nothing to what he has said, that will tend 
either to set it in a clearer light, or in the remotest 
degree enforce the importance of those lake im- 
provements on the minds of Senators. It will be 
sufficient to remark, that if any doubt remained on 
my mind as to the constitutionality of these works, | 
I should be disposed rather to give the preference 
to the lakes than the rivers. ‘They are literally 
inland seas, and over which the United States has 
extended its maritime jurisdiction. Our rivers 
need no harbors to protect them from storms. 
There is scarcely a hundred yards of shore which 
does not afford a shelter or a landing. Notso with 
the lakes. There is rarely to be found a point on 
any of them in which a shelter or landing-place is 
afforded by nature. All the facilities which they 
afford to the mariner are the result of artificial enter- 
prise. The practicability and utility of improve- 
ments have been amply tested; and where, ten 
years ago, there was a sand beach, now a good 
harbor presents itself, affording a place of retreat 
and safety to vessels in time of storm. 

Mr. S. went on to remark, that all he had said in 
reference to the western rivers and the lakes, would 
apply with equal force and truth to the northern 
rivers and harbors on the seaboard. There were 
the Delaware, Hudson, and other rivers, the im- 
provement of which was of the utmost consequence 
to the States bordering on them. And last, though 
not least, there was the breakwater at the mouth 
of the Delaware, which had saved from destruction 
thousands of lives and millions of property. 

These were some of the reasons which would 
induce him to give his cordial support to this 
bill. He could not see in it that mighty bug- 
bear which some (and he did not doubt the 
honesty of their opinions) had espied. As he had 
said in the outset, he did not prescribe a rule of 
construction for others, but only for himself. He 
had not been able to find any clause in the Consti- 
tution which this bill would come in conflict with, 
and therefore he should vote for it; and, in doing 
this, he should only preserve that consistency | 
which had ever characterized, and he trusted ever 
would characterize, his political acts. “His convie- 
tions, when formed, (never hastily,) were not to | 
he changed by a change of circumstances that 
might happen to exist at any time. He went for 
what he conceived to be the good of his country, 


_ regardless whom it might individually affect. 


INDEPENDENT TREASURY. 


— 


REMARKS OF MR. SPEIGHT, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In THE Senate, July 30, 1846. 


On the Bill for the better organization of the 
Treasury, &c. 

Mr. SPEIGHT said he was happy to hear the 
disclaimer of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. ALLEN] 
of any intention to charge the Secretary of the 
Treasury, or the Committee on Finance, witha 
design to give to the country a paper currency, 
under the operation of the independent treasury. 
Before proceeding to discuss the merits of the im- 
mediate question under consideration, he would, 


| with the permission of the Senate, make one or 
| two remarks of a general nature. He had always 


been the friend and advocate of an independent, 
constitutional treasury—an institution entirely free 
from and disconnected with banks of any kind, 
but particularly State banks, over which the Fed- 
eral Government had no control. This was an 
opinion which had been formed at an early period 
of his political life, and he now felt certain that it 
would never be changed. During his career in 
omublic, which was not of very recent origin, he had 
caae frequently called upon to vote on questions 


_ affecting the currency, and it was some consolation 


to him to be able to say, that he never voted for a 
bank, of any ee form, or size. What was true 
of his past conduct, he was confident would be ° 
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Senate. 


_ equally true of his future. He would never, under 


any circumstances, lend his aid to the establish- 
ment of banks. 
In voting for this bill, as he should most eor. 
dially do, he did not go to the Baltimore Convey. 
tion to get his authority, or to the message of the 
President of the United States. Much as he aq- 
mired that document, he must appeal to his own 
conscience, which told him that the present bil] 
was a measure of deliverance imperatively called 
for by the exigencies of the country, as most likely 
to promote the best interests and happiness of jts 
citizens. In framing the details of the bill, he 
should keep his eye on the Constitution, and eay. 
tiously avoid the adoption of any measure which 
in the remotest degree might conflict with its mea). 
ing or intent. Mr. 8S. said he was aware of the 
many objections which were urged against ths 
great measure of reform—such as, one currency 


for the Government and another for the people— 


the Government taking care of itself, and leavin 
the people to take care of themselves—war on the 
banks and the currency of the country; and many 
others of a kindred nature, too tedious to mention, 
but equally imposing and deceptive: objections, 
Senators would pardon him for saying, much bet- 
ter suited for a display on the hustings than the 
gravity which usually characterized this distiy- 
guished body. These objections, potent as they 
appeared, would not on the present occasion receive 
any notice from him. And now, Mr. President, 
(continued Mr. S.,) to the immediate question 
under consideration. 

It is proposed, by the Committee on Finance, so 
to amend the bill as to authorize the disbursing 
agents at the several places of deposite, to transfer 
to the creditors of the Government the drafis du 
them—if they desire such transfer—instead of com- 
pelling such agent to pay the amount in gold and 
silver. Or, in other words, and to make it plain and 
more intelligible: if the Government owes me any 
given amount, say $5,000, and issues its draft in 
my favor, payable in New Orleans by the disburs- 
ing agent, he shall, if I desire it, transfer to me the 
draft, rather than pay me in gold and silver. 

Now, Mr. President, I have examined this pro- 
posed amendment with no little attention, and I 
confess my total inability to discover that it esta')- 
lishes a Government paper eer or anything 
approximating to it. Let me remark, that the bill, 
as it came from the House of Representatives, au- 
thorizes the Treasurer of the United States, in the 
first instance, to issue his draft directly to me, as 
the creditor of the Government, and this would 
leave me at perfect liberty to dispose of it as I 
pleased. Yet if the United States Treasurer chooses 
to issue his draft to me through the disbursing 
agent at New Orleans, it ceases to be transferable; 
and I, who am a resident near Columbus, Missis- 
sippi, must incur the expense of a journey to New 
Orleans in order to receive the specie. Suppose, 
sir, when I arrive in that city, the disbursing agent 
tells me that he has no gold or silver on hand to 
cash my draft. What follows? Either the Gov- 
ernment draft must be protested, or I must remain, 
at my own expense, until the disbursing agent has 
obtained fresh supplies of specie from some other 
point of deposite. Could anything have been bet- 
ter conceived to cripple the operations of the inde- 
pendent treasury, and prejudice the people against 
it: 

Now, Mr. President, to my mind this is a plain 
and simple question. Adopt the amendment re- 
commended by the committee, and you at once 
remove the evil. It is admitted on all sides that 
treasury drafts are essential to the success of an 
independent treasury. In conferring the power, we 
should so order its exercise as to afford the great- 
est facility to the practical operation of the law, 
without infringing on the Constitution. — It is said, 
in opposition to the amendment, that these drafts 
will be issued in small amounts, and will supply 
the place of gold and silver. I apprehend that 
there is no danger of this, and if Senators really 
imagine such imminent danger from the adoption 
of the amendment, it may be easily avoided by 
restricting the amount of drafts to $200, $300, or 
$500. . 

Sir, if this bill is to become a law, as I hope it 
will, let us not be so grossly improvident as to 
strip it of its most vital features—features ¢s- 
sential to the practical and beneficial operation 
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of the independent treasury. It has been remarked, 
on the authority of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
that without this feature in the law, it will be diffi- 
cult to carry it Into effectual operation. The aid 
of the treasury notes is the only means left to the 
Government to parry this blow aimed at the ex- 
jstence of the institution. I contend that if the 
Government owes me a debt, and I desire the obli- 
gation to pay instead of an actual payment, that, as 
a matter of convenience, I should be allowed the 
privilege. No derangement to the currency can 
ensue, While the Government confines its drafts to 
the specie actually in its treasury. : 

As to the charge that the Government intends 
issuing small drafts at this time, [ have au- 
thority for saying that such a report has no just 
foundation. The department has issued none 
but what conform to the usage of the Government, 
from its foundation to the present time. In say- 
ing this much, Mr. President, I desire not to be 
understood as wishing, in the remotest degree, to 
lend my sanction to the issue of a paper currency, 
inthe form of government checks or drafts. 1 | 
only wish to give the department the necessary 
powers to carry the independent treaaury into suc- 
cessful operation. I am opposed to all banks, 
and desire their speedy extermination, not by 
force or mobjlaw, but by the legitimate influence 
of legislation, and thus rid the country of an evil 
which has always more or less injured its pros- 
perity. ; : ; 

sefore resuming my seat, Mr. President, I will 
allude to a kindred subject, frequently mentioned 
inthis debate. I refer to the recent law passed by 
the Senate, for the issue of treasury notes. I voted 
against that measure, because I believed it to be 
unconstitutional; and I will, in the fewest possible 
words, here adduce some of my reasons. It has 
ever heen my opinion, that where any of the dele- 
gated powers can be effectually and practically 
carried into operation, according to the Sues, it is 
the duty of Congress to do it faithfully, and by no 
means to resort to implied or constructive powers. 
Thus, in illustration, among the delegated powers 
is the following clause: Congress ** shall have the 
power to borrow money on the credit of the United 
States.” Under this very clause, strange as it 
may appear, the power is claimed Jo issue treasury 
nutes! Now, he would ask, if, to enable Congress | 
to borrow money, it was at all necessary to issue 
treasury notes? Why not follow out the letter of 
the Constitution, and let the Government go, like 
an individual, into the market, and borrow what | 
money it wants. The credit of the Government 
isalways good. I will vote for a loan of $50,- 
000,000, if necessary. Borrow the gold and silver, | 
and put it in cireulation by paying off our debts. 
There is a vast difference between treasury notes 
and government checks or drafts. In the one in- 
stance, you tssue for the sole and exclusive purpose 
of putting paper into circulation, instead of gold 
and silver. In the other, you issue in order to es- | 
tablish an indispensable auxiliary in aid of the 
exercise of a power conferred upon the Govern- | 


= by the Constitution and laws of the United | 
states, 





THE TARIFF. 


SPEECH OF MR. J. BLANCHARD, | 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
June 29, 1846. 
The Bill reducing duties on Imports and for other | 
purposes being under consideration in Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union— 


Mr. BLANCHARD addressed the committee | 
as follows: 


Mr. Cuarrman: Having sat silent during a greater 


sense of duty, to make a few observations upon 
the bill before us, and more particularly for the | 
reason that if this bill pass, the district which I | 
have the honor to represent will suffer more in its | 
business, both manufacturing and agricultural, 
than any other in the State, and erhaps in the 
United States. And I earnestly an solemnly ask 
gentlemen to pause and reflect before they come to 
a final decision on a subject so important and in- 
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teresting to the American people. It is no less a 
question than an entire change of the domestic 
policy of this nation. The principle of protection 
to domestic industry and manufactures is coeval 
with the Constitution itself, and has been steadily 
pursued, with little variation, for upwards of sev- 
enty years. And what has been done? How have 
we progressed under this protective policy—this 
American system? We had ocular demonstration 
of what we had done at the late exhibition of the 
National Fair. It must have astonished the rep- 
resentative of foreign nations, residing at our capi- 
tal, to see that we, a nation yet in the ** erizzle, 


,and not hardened into manhood,’’ should accom- 


plish more in the mechanic arts and manufacturing 
industry in so short a time, than European Gov- 
ernments had performed in many hundred years. 
They must have seen the impress of free institu- 
tions in the specimens exhibited, and felt, yes, 
deeply felt, how much mind and intellect would 
accomplish, when left free to act, unrestrained by 
the shackles of arbitrary power. Every genuine 
Ameriean bosom throbbed with feelings of pride 
and exultation while gazing on the specimens of 
the invention and ingenuity of their countrymen— 
those true emblems of social independence—and 
saw in those things that the day was fast approach- 
ing when we should be indebted to no nation on 
earth for the necessaries of life, but be as independ- 
ent in social life as in political power. 

The objects of the Revolution were, first, to 
sever the political bonds that bound us to the 


| mother country; and, second, to have the full con- 


trol and management of the blessings which the 
Almighty had bestowed upon our land for the ben- 


| efit of human existence and human comfort. In 
| short, that we might in reality be, as we declared 


in 1776, “a free and independent nation.”? The 
first throwing off of the power of Great Britain our 


| fathers performed by the blood and sufferings in 


the Revolution. The second object was the work of 
time, and so our early statesmen thought it. ‘They 


| pursued the principle of protection to American 


industry with prudence, wisdom, caution, and, by 


| the extraordinary enterprise and energy of the 
American people, and the fostering care of Gov- 


ernment, with rewards held out to the labor of the 
toiling millions, so much has been accomplished 
in so short a time, we all hoped, if no sudden 
change was made in our protective policy, soon to 
rival England in all those manufactures to which 
our country was adapted. We expected, also, to 
establish a home market for our grain, as perma- 


/ nent and lasting as the industry and enterprise of 


ourcountrymen. ‘* This was aconsummation de- 
voutly to be wished.’’ But, as human expecta- 


| tions are often disappointed, and human hopes 


often blasted, we must prepare ourselves for pecu- 
niary embarrassments, public repudiation, and all 
the evils that follow in their train; for the present 
Chief Magistrate, his Cabinet, and his supporters, 


are determined to destroy the whole protective pol- 
| icy, and change the industrial pursuits and habits 


| of our people. 


This comes upon us like a clap of 
thunder in a clear sky, for we expected something 


| better than a total annihilation of the protective 


\| tin Van Buren, for a re-nomination. 


olicy, even from James K. Polk. The errors and 
inequalities of the tariff of 1842 were to be modified 
and corrected. That was all that his partisans pre- 
tended to want. We are deceived, basely deceived. 
All this disappointment is to be attributed to the 
proceedings of that most remarkable of all political 
assemblages, the Baltimore Convention. The first 
thing they did was to pass the two-thirds rule, to 
cut up the prospects of the footstep President, Mar- 
He was too 


| non-committal toanswer their purpose. He had too 


much principle to violate the Constitution, and too 
much knowledge to believe the area of freedom 


| would be extended by annexing a slave country to 


| the Confederacy. 


| Polk was nominated for the Presidency! This sur- 
part of the session, I am induced, by an imperative | 


He was rejected, and James K. 


prised everybody but the convention themselves, 
and those who had the control of the convention. 
No one had spoken of James K. Polk; no one had 
thought of him in connexion with that high office. 


| He was the great wnthought of until his nomination 


The convention 
threw into the elec- 


was announced to the people. 
did not stop here, but they 
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tion, to be decided at the ballot-box, the Oregon | 


question, although the Constitution has placed 
our foreign negotiations exclusively in the hands 
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of the Executive and the Senate of the United 
States, 

The Texas annexation was another great object 
to be effected by the election of James K. Polk. 
The tariff and the tariff policy were more perplex- 
ing, and Mr. Polk’s sentiments on this were ju- 
diciously set forth in very general terms, with vari- 
ous modifications. He was for protection to all 
interests alike, without any preference for any. 
Thus equipped and accoutred, he was put forth by 
the Baltimore convention to beat down the great 
statesman of the West in the coming election; and 
a more formidable competitor could not have been 
selected, as the result has shown. 

It has been said by wiser men than myself, that 
the serpent can elimb as high as the eagle can soar, 
and they both may arrive at the same height; but 
by very different means; and also, that the insect 
that lights upon the body of the lion may sting that 
noble animal to death, : 

But James K. Polk is the tenant of the White 
House. He is now the President of the United 
States. By the firmness and intelligence of the 
Senate, the Oregon question is settled at 499, with- 
out war or bloodshed, and no thanks to James Ix. 
Polk for that. ‘Texas is annexed. Texas is ad, 
mitted into the Union with a clause in faver of 
perpetual slavery in her constitution; and this aet- 
so Important in its nature, and so vast im its conse- 
quences, affecting the principles of our compact of 
Union, was foreed upon the nation in the presence, 
but not by the consent, of the representatives of all 
the parties to the compact, without consideration 
and without debate, by the foree of party votes. 
But a voice of protestation has been heard from 
the granite hills of New Hampshire, where free- 
men are allowed to speak their thoughts—and that 
voice will not stop. It will mingle with every 
wind from the North and from the East, until it 
shakes the foundations of this Government to its 
centre. And I tell the reckless party men of this 
country, Who are driving the nation to destrue- 
tion, your ears will tingle and your faces be- 
come pale at the consequences of your rashness 
and folly. 

As other gentlemen, of much more ability than 
I possess, have shown the effect of the bill now 
before us upon all the various interests of the 
whole country, I will endeaver to show its eflect 
upon the interests of the State of Pennsylvania, 
and upon the district [have the honor to repre- 
sent. T eannot be better understood than by giv- 
ing a plain deseription of the district which 1 rep- 
resent. The district consists of five counties: Ju- 
niata, (which is chiefly agricultural,) the other 
four, Mifflin, Centre, Huntingdon, and Blair, are 
agricultural and manufacturing counties. In the 
four latter counties, there are thirty or thirty-five 
blast furnaces engaged in making pig iron; thirty 
or thirty-five forges, which make bloom and bar 
iron; about seven or eight rolling mills; six or 
seven axe factories; and from fifteen to twenty 
foundries, which manufacture stoves, mill irons, 
and other hardware. These manufacturing estab- 
lishments are mostly carried on by men of mod- 
erate capital. Many of them have been founders, 
forgemen, woodcutters, and colliers in the com- 
mencement; but by industry, perseverance, and 
economy, had ceabaniy risen to be proprietors of 
works of their own. The farmers in the neighbor- 
hood find a home market at these iron establish- 
ments for their coarse grains, and potatoes, and 
hay, which would not bear carriage to a distant 
market. Thus the agricultural and manufacturing 
interests mutually support each other; and at this 
time all is happiness, prosperity, and contentment. 

3ut if the bill before us becomes the law of the 
land, the hum of business will cease, the noise of 
the forge hammer will be silent, and the thunder 
of the rolling mill will no longer be heard—all will 
be desolate and still. 

We Pennsylvanians have reason to complain 
that this Administration are about sacrificing our 
interests by the passage of this new tariff bill, for 
the vote of the State was obtained for Mr. Polk by 
the fraud of his famous letter to John K. Kane; 
and in support of my statement, I must send a cop 
of the letter to the Clerk, to be read for the infor- 
mation of members: 


CotumBta, Tennessee, June 19, 1844. 
I have received, recently, several letters in reference to 


‘) my opinions on tie tariff, and, among others, yours of the 
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oh My opinions on this subject have oflen been given to 
the pulitic. They are to be found in my public acts, and in 
the public discussions in which I have participated, I am 
in favor ota Gonill for revenue, such a one as will raise sul 
ficient revenue to the treasury to de fray the cxpenses ot 
Government, economically administered. In adjusting the 
details of a revenue tarnitl, T have heretotore sanctioned such 
moderate duties as would produce the amount Government 
needed, and at the same Gime afford reasonable tcidental 
protection to our home tidustry. 

I aim opposed to a tart! for protection merely, and not for 
revenur Acting upon these general principles, it is well 
known | gave my support to the policy of General Jackson's 
Administration, On this subject, L voted for the act of In, 
wineh contained modiiications of some of the objectionable 
provisions of the act of ets. Asa member of the Commit 
tee of Ways and Means of the House of Representatives, I 


pave my aesentto a bill reported by that committee in De- 


cember, Tam 


duties winch it imposed. That bill did not pass, but was 
enperseded by the compromise bill, for which | voted. Ta 
my judginent, itis the duty of the Government to extend, as 
fur as itimay be practicable to do by its revenue law, and ail 
other means in its power, fiir and just protection to all the 
great tuterests of the whole Union, embracing agriculture, 
mantiactares, the mechanic arte, commerce and naviga 
thon 

heartily approve the resolutions on the subject: passed 
by the Democratic National Convention, lately assembled at 
Baltimore. J. K. POLK. 

"This isa capt il jetter 
noble letter—-and, os the Lrishman said of his 
friend, so noble that it is ignoble. lL never read 
any letter like it. T have taxed my memory, and 
consulted history, and Ihave been unable to find 
any letter w ritten by any ereat man in modern or 
ancient times that bears any analogy to it, unless 
it be one in the Holy Bible, where « verything that 
shows the wickedness of man is to be found. It 
is the letter David wrote to Joab, concerning Uriah 
the Elittite, after he had violated lis marriage bed, 
when Uriah was absent fighting his battles in his 
army. lis contents were as follows: Set ye 
Uriah in the fore-front of the hottest battle, and 
retire ye from him that he may be smitten and 
die.” And David gave this letter to Uriah, and 
he carried and delivered it to Joab. But Uriah 
did not know that death was in that letter. 
Neathe r, when the i ople of Pe unsylvania recelv- 
ed Mr. Polk’s Kane letter, did they think that 
death to their interests was contained in that let- 
ter. ‘The Democratic orators, when the letter 
came, said to the people, * there is his own letter. 
Now you see all we told you is true. Here Mr. 
Polk says he as for proter tion—he is for protecting 
all the interests of the country alike—no preference 
to any class—no monopolies—no t xclusive privi- 
leges—equal protection to all. You may safely 
trusthim. The tariff will be safe in his hands:”’ 
And then they applied General Jackson’s rule 
of construction, that any one was to read the letter 
as he understood it. According to this Jackson 
rule of construction, and the explanation of the 
Democratic orators, the letter suited Pennsylvania 
exactly. ‘The Jetter was understood to be a clear, 
explicit letter, in favor of protection—much strong- 
er than any one Mr. Clay had written. ‘Then the 
whole party cried out— Mr. Polk is a tariff man, 
the friend of equal and just protection to all Amer- 
ican interests—the tariff will be safe in his hands— 
and some went so faras to declare, as their solemn 
conviction, that it would be safer in Mr. Polk’s 
hands than Mr. Clay’s; that he would not suffer 
the tari? of 1842 to be re pealed, but correct some 
of its errors, and modify some of its mequalities, 
These assertions were repeated over and over 
again, until the honest men of the party believed 
them to be infallibly true, 

To add to this, James Buchanan—Pennsylva- 
nia’s favorite son—traversed many parts of the 
State, and told the people (as my friend and col- 
league [Mr. Potock] stated a few days since on 
this floor) that he was well acquainted with Mr. 
Polk and Mr. Clay both, and from their writings 
and votes, and opinions expressed, he would as- 
sure them the tariff of 1842 was as safe in Mr. 
Polk’s hands as Mr. Clay’s!! And, Mr. Chair- 


man, you and the members of this House must 


know, that the sayings of James Buchanan are | 


oracular with the Pennsylvania Democracy, ever 
since the Federal blood in his veins has been drawn 
offand expunged. They are as implicitly believ- 
ed and relied on by the Democratic party in our 


State, as the responses of the Delphic oracle were | 
So it was with us, after | 


by the ancient Grecians. 
these declarations in confirmation of the letter. 


Iaith was added to conviction. Then were raised | 


mM, making further modifications of the bill of 
1428; and also making discriminations in the impositions of 


a well written letter—a 
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the banners, *‘ Polk and Dallas, and the tariff of 
1842;”’ and I have seen with my own eyes, intel- 
ligent men, yea, Christian men of the Democratic 
marty, marching to political meetings under those 
ying banners floating to the wind, with as much 
patriotic devotion as the crusaders marched to Je- 
rusalem under the banners of the cross. And 
many of the Democratic party, as late as last fall, 
thought that Mr. Polk was atariff man; for when 
I started from home for this city, and was taking 
leave of some of my Democratic consutuents, the 
very last words they said to me were—suck to the 
tariff. When I answered them, that I feared it 
would be repealed, their reply was—No, NEVER, 
** at will never be touched.”’ 

1 beg gentlemen from other States to cease to 
sneer at our ignorance, and laugh at our calamity, 
in this our day of tribulation—to show some char- 
ity and compassion for us. We Whigs are notin 
fault that the vote of Pennsylvania was cast for 
Mr. Polk, instead of Mr. Clay. We fought brave- 
ly and manfully, both from a sense of duty to our 
country, and the interests of our State. Sumulated 
by a deep feeling of admiration and gratitude to 
the great statesman of the West, who had been 


our untiring friend for a long political life, we con- | 


tended, yea, we contended even unto the death, 
until we were conquered by a constitutional major- 
ity. Sir, you might as well stop the waves of the 
sea with a bulrush, or whistle to the wind to arrest 
the tornado in its progress, as to resist Pennsylva- 
nia Democracy in a contest for the loaves and fishes 
of office. And even the Democracy may be ex- 
cused, (I mean the rank and file;) for they were 
deceived, busely deceived, by men in high places. 
Do not men generally look upon the victims of be- 
trayed confidence and broken faith with compas- 
sion, and upon their betrayers with detestation and 
scorn? ‘These observations do not apply to the 
leaders of the Democratic party who joined in this 
deception; for there is not a niche in the temple of 
infamy sufficiently infamous for them. There is 
no new and unheard-of punishinent commensurate 


with their crime. 


I have heard much said about incorporated, as- 
sociated wealth, and a rich manufacturing aristoc- 
racy, and about laboring men being oppressed by 
the lords of the furnace, the forge, and the loom 
Those who talk in this way have never been in 
Pennsylvania. ‘These works | have described are 
carried on by men who have made their own capi- 
tal with toil and labor—by men, who, with as few 
exceptions as other occupations, despise and hate 
an aristocratic spirit. 

The gentleman from Virginia, on the other side 
of the House, talked about the manufacturers tread- 
ing on Brussels carpets, and wearing French silks, 
and rolling in imported coaches, | agree that there 
are some men in Pennsylvania, and even in my dis- 
trict, who, after a long life of industry and toil and 
careful management, with many * hair-breadth es- 
capes”? from impending ruin, from the fluctuating 
policy of our legislation, have accumulated wealth, 
who have houses built in the modern style, and 
fashionably furnished with appropriate furniture; 
and now, when their strength is failing, and thei 
activity gone, are disposed to enjoy the fruits of 
their own labor, like as other men of property en- 
joy theirs. And why should this be an argument 
against the protective system? Why has not the 
rich iron-master of Pennsylvania as good a right 
to enjoy his wealth, earned by himself, as the 
wealthy planter of the South his plantation and his 
negroes, Which he received by inheritance ? Which 
is the most republican and consistent with our free 
institutions, I leave with the Democracy to decide. 
But these men are exceptions to the general rule, 
and few in number; and if the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia will come into my district, or among the iron 
works in Pennsylvania, he may see some of those 
bloated aristocratic iron-masters coming in from 
their mine-bank and coaling-ground at night, their 
shoes heavy with the clay and their clothes cover- 
ed with the dust of the coaling-ground, their faces 
as black as the coal of their furnace, with a pick 
on their shoulder or a spade in their hand, and 
nothing to distinguish them from one of their 
hands, except that the hands in their employ can 
go to their rest, and the proprietor must see that 
all is right about the works, and lay his plans for 


_ the business of to-morrow. Talk of these men as 


Where should they | 


aristocrats! It is nonsense. 
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get their aristocracy? They were very much like 
their hands; they all worked together; and thi 
showed the real democratic state of the people It 
proved that, in the manufacturing distriets in i 
sylvania, a poor man’s son might go into the mine- 
bank, or to the forge fire, or to the coaling-ground 
and, after laboring for a course of years, might 
come out a proprietor. This is the very beauty of 
our institutions. A young man who was left with- 
out any inheritance, could, by industry and per 
verance, so better his condition, as at length to earn 
works of his own. Men who become independent 
by patient industry had no thought of lordins jt 
over their workmen. All lived very much alike. 
They were not lifted up one above another, but 
live in a state of republican equality. I have often 
reflected on it, and felt rejoiced to see the children 
of poor men thriving by their own exertions, and 
gradually becoming rich. Such men, instead of 
domineering over those they employed, felt a sym- 
pathy with them. There was no knocking ‘the 
men about like dogs in the iron-works in Pennsyl- 
vania. And to one who lived there, it sounded 
very absurd to hear such representations made in 
speeches here, and to see gentlemen fly into a pas- 
sion about it. Anti-republican! They were the 
most republican people in the country. 

Andasto the honorable gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. Harmanson] representing these men who 
worked in our manufactories as ignorant and de- 
graded, there never was a greater mistake. They 
are quite as intelligent as some of those who talked 
so foolishly about them. Many, very many of 
them, are as intelligent as any other members of 
the same community; and they have much betier 
advantages, in some respects, than others have for 
acquiring knowledge—for many live secluded, and 
do not mix much with the world; but these men 
have the advantage of much conversation with very 
intelligent men of business. They read the news- 
papers and political documents, and converse much 
together about what they read in them. At every 
iron works there is an office where the books are 
kept and the business of the establishment trans- 
acted. Here very shrewd and intelligent men of 
business assemble, and they talk freely of what 
relates to manufactures and business in general; 
and the proprietors, instead of being such awful 
tyrants and iron-hearted oppressors, are in the 
habit of sitting down and talking with their men 
as men of understanding; and of reading to them, 
and explaining what they read, so that it would 
benefit them. All was harmony and good fellow- 
ship among them. They lived in unity and good 
will; and so they would have continued to the end 
of time, but for certain politicians, who came 
among the men, professing great sympathy with 
them—trying to make them believe they were 
groaning under oppression, It was much like 
Satan entering into Paradise. They whispered in 
the ears of the workmen—** You won’t vote with 
that man. He cares nothing for you. He makes 
all his money out of you. See how proud he is 
getting. I would not vote as he pleases. He will 
soon make a slave of you. Show yourself inde- 
pendent. When he votes one way, you vote the 
other. The saine laws that will protect him will 
destroy you.”? This sort of talk went on for 
awhile, and the workmen made it a rule to vote on 
the opposite side to their employer. As long as 
Government let them and their concerns alone, 
they did not care much about questions of party 
politics; but when they found the Government 
falling foul of the great interests of the country, 
and business and politics mixed up together, and 
that the demagogues who came coaxing them for 
their votes were like to starve them to death, their 
eyes by degrees became fully opened to the base- 
ness of their demagoguical deceivers; and then they 
were willing to listen to their employers, who 
would set down and reason the matter with them, 
and show them how the thing worked in practice 
on their business, and how their interests, and the 
interest of their employer, instead of being at war 
with each other, were one and the same; and 
though these men had sweaty faces and dust on 
their clothes from the mine bank and the coaling 
ground, yet, when it came to a practical, common- 
sense argument, I would pit them against many of 
the gentlemen who have made such fine anti-tariff 
speeches in this House, and they would meet with 
their match. They know nothing about theories, 
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put they know how the thing worked. As for these 
fine-spun theories about free trade and political 
economy, | have a great contempt for them. 

And ‘1 beg of the honorable gentleman from 
Louisiana, who seems to be so distressed about 
yorthern laborers in our manufactories, to reserve 
his sympathy for the sufferings of the slaves of his 
own State, Which are said to be so severe that 
seven years of labor upon the plantation relieves 
them from their miseries by death. I say this not 
in the way of reproach to any one, but to correct 
the mistake of the gentleman as to ihe manufactu- 
ring labor of the North; for I am persuaded, no 
southern man ean realize the happiness, the inde- 
pendence, and the comfort, enjoyed by the free la- 
borer of the North, without he has been among 
them. 

The honorable gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Cou} read along speech the other day against 
protection, in Which he said, under the tariff of 
1842, the farmers of this country paid eighty-one 
millions of dollars annually for the protection of 
the manufacturers; that the money actually came 
out of the farmers’ pockets, and was put into the 
pockets of the manufacturers. This, he said, he 
would prove by what he called statistics. He had 
the thing all to himself. He assumed whatever he 
liked, made his own theory, took what he pleased 
for his premises, drew his own inferences, and 
proved everything quite smoothly. Men loved 
their theories as they did their children. To them 
they seemed all beautiful. There was no fault in 
them. But, when such theories are applied to the 


practical business of life, they are as absurd as the | 


mind of man can conceive. The gentleman’s 
speech reminds me of old story-tellers, who make 
and tell their own stories, and they generally tell 
well; but they have one defect—there is no truth 
inthem. So with the gentleman’s theoretical free 
trade speech; it reads well, very well, indeed; but 
ithas no truth in it. He has deceived himself, 
and by his ingenuity will deceive others, 

If the gentleman would take his speech into any 
of the manufacturing districts of Pennsylvania, 
and read to the farmers that part of it which as- 


serts that the farming interest in the United States | 


pays eighty-one millions of dollars to the manu- 


facturers, without an equivalent under the tariff of | 


In42, they would tell him that it could not be; 


that they knew better; that the tariff was as bene- | 
ficial to them as to the iron-master himself; that to | 


make a ton of iron required about twenty-five dol- 
lars’ worth of grain—rye, buckwheat, oats, and 
corn—that would not bear carriage to a distant 
market; that the iron works were a benefit instead 
of an injury to them, and that the farmers and 
manufacturers’ interests were mutually advanta- 
geous to each other. They would tell him further, 
that the mechanics were benefited by the protec- 
tion given the iron manufacturer. They must have 
harness for the horses from the saddler; work from 
the earpenter to build and repair the various build- 
ings about the works; shoes from the shoemaker 


for the hands to wear; and shoes from the black- | 


smith for the horses’ feet. Thus the duty on iron 
protects all interests alike, without preference to 
any, In exact accordance with Mr. Polk’s famous 


letter to John K. Kane. If there is any difference, | 


the owner gets the least wages for his capital, his 
risk, and supervision of the establishment. They 


could not believe that the iron-masters were plun- | 


derers, as the gentleman has said in his speech. If, 
by such facts as these, they could not drive this 


wild free-trade theory out of his head, they might | 


put him under judicious restraint, lest he might do 
himself and others some harm. 


What I have said concerning my own district is 


applicable to most of the iron and coal districts in | 


Pennsylvania. I will now endeavor to show how 
that State will be affected as a State by the passage 
ofthis bill. Sheis now upwards of forty millions in 
debt for her public works; and this debt is as much 


‘ lien on our real property as a specific mortgage. | 


It must be paid by us, or our children must pay 


it. We are now taxed as high as we can bear to 
pay this very debt, and we have difficulty in pay- 
lng the interest semi-annually. But we are going 
on prosperously under the tariff of 1842. We 
have paid off the February interest, and have a fair 
prospect of paying the August instalment. But 
pass this bill, and we must stop and repudiate, from 
necessity. Our good old honest Quaker Com- 


done for them as a party. 
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monwealth must be disgraced by repudiation and 
breach of faith, which we earnestly desire to keep 
sacred, as we always have done. Yes, public 
repudiation and private insolvency must take 
place if this bill becomes the law of the land. 
And how was this debt contracted? I agree we 
made too many improvements, We were impru- 
dent. But fifteen millions of this debt were con- 
tracted for the construction of the main line—the 
great thoroughfare through the State to the West, 
which is more a national work than a State im- 
provement, under the strictest Democratic construc- 
tion of the Constitution, 
our public debt the national treasury ought to pay, 
or at least let us have our share of the proceeds 
of the public lands to pay it with; for it raises the 
price of those very lands to more than the amount 
of that part of our public debt. It benefits the 
nation generally. And in war it would save mil- 
lions to the nation, in transporting troops, cannon, 
and military stores for the army. But this appro- 
priate fund—the proceeds of the public lands—you 
have taken from us, and, as we are now engaged 
in the war, we cannot, at present, ask you lo give 
ittous. Let that pass. We don’t ask it at this 
time. But we do ask that you should let your 
tariff law remain as it is. We are willing to pay 
the debt contracted for the benefit of the nation. 
We will pay the debt, principal and interest, 
within twenty years. Only let us have the liberty 
of making the most out of our mineral wealth— 
our coal and our iron. But we cannot pay if the 
present tariff is stricken down. 

Our State tax generally exceeds the tax for 
county purposes, and in many imstances doubles 
it; and our school tax is as high, or higher, than 
the State tax. But of this we do not complain. 
The people are determined to have information, so 
that no more Polk letters shall deceive 
They are resolved to have light. ‘They will go 
Poiking about in the dark no longer. If LI had no 
higher motive than the exaltation of the Whig 
party to power, regardless of the interest of my 
State and country, I might be willing to see this 
bill pass; for, so sure as it passes, Pennsylvania 
must, from necessity, repudiate her public debt; 
and she would at the same time voluntarily repu- 
diate her party democracy. It will operate as one 
universal emetic throughout the State; and all 
locofocoism, and Polkism, and every other ism con- 
nected with this weak and corrupt Administration, 
will be vomited up, and the stomach of the Demo- 
cratic party will be in a more sound and healthy 
state than it was in 1844. 1 would ask gentlemen 
to look at the signs of the times. Did they ever 
see Pennsylvania Democrats and Pennsylvania 
Whigs marching up side by side in united column 


them. 


This fifteen millions of 
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before? Did this betoken nothing? ‘The two par- | 


ties, until now, have never touched each other 
politically; but now they have come together, 
shoulder to shoulder, in defence of the interests of 
our good old Commonwealth. ‘This is as it should 
be. Enough has been sacrificed to party; but | 
am afraid it is too late; I greatly fear it is too late. 
Pennsylvania elected Polk, and dreadfully has he 
Polked her. Pennsylvania has been called ** the 
Keystone State,” and she is a noble State—true 
to the country, patriotic, and brave. Although 
she does not boast of so much chivalry as some 
other States pretend to have, yet, from 1775 down 
to this day, when hard blows were to be given and 
received, she has borne her full share; and she is 
willing now to do her duty, and her whole duty. 
Why, then, are her vital interests disregarded in 
the councils of the nation? Is Pennsylvania so 
unimportant a part of this Union as to have no 
claims upon the Federal Government for the pre- 
tection of her interests? The President and the 
Democratic party should remember what she has 
Her merits are mani- 
fold, and as great, or greater, than any other State 
in the Union. She has drawn steadily in the 
Democratic team, from the days of Jefferson down 
to the present time; and, while other States were 
restive and refused to pull, making trouble in the 
team, she never put her leg over the traces but 
once, and then she put it back again the next pull, 
without any injury to the harness. She was the 
great preserver and regulator of the party; and 
without her the Democratic party could not have 
kept soul and body together. Have gentlemen for- 
gotten, on great and exciting elections, and the 
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great overwhelming majorities of Pennsylvania 
Democracy, how, in the voice of rejoicing for vie- 
tory, she caused the air to ring with Huzza! 
huzza! for the old Keystone State; disinterested 
Pennsylvania ! Democratic Pennsylvania! true to 
Democracy as the needle to the pole! firm in her 
principles as her own Alleghanies !”’ 
tlemen remember? Once she was a great favorite 
—a prime favorite. In that day her Democracy 
“might have stood against the world.’ But now, 
since she has been deceived by the false and hy po- 
eritical letters of Kane and Polk, “ there is none 
SO poor as to do her reverence,”’ 

Did not the gentleman hear my friend and col- 
learue, Mr. Bropneap? He told you Pennsylva- 
nia might be slighted now, but about the time of 
another election you would want her aid. He 
told it very reluctantly, but when he did do it, he 
did it manfully. He had swallowed and swallow- 
ed, avain and again, your doses of progressive De- 
mocracy, but when this bill came up it choked 
him. And, Mr. Chairman, Pennsylvania Demo- 
crats can swallow as much as any Democrats in 
the land, and when the Vv choke, it must be a bitter 
pill indeed that they can’t swallow. The Deni 
erats never can keep possession of the Govern- 
ment by breaking down Pennsylvania. As to the 
South, | know they honestly think they are injured 
by this protective system. | think the Vv are mis 
taken; but they are sincere in their opposition 
The mistortune is, they dare not look the real 
cause of their depression in the face—they dare not 
meetit. Itis their slave institutions; for it can- 
not be that men in bondage can have the same en 
terprise, Industry, and perseverance, as freemen, 
The one has hope that some day his toil will be 
lessened or ended, and part of his days will be 
spent in comparative ease and happiness; the 
other has no hope that his toil will end but in death. 
And I say to the South, as their friend, you must 
abolish your pecultar institutions, or so modify 
them, that this American system will operate more 
justly upon your industry, if its operations be un- 
just; for you cannot expect that the Ststes will 
much longer suffer their free labor and enterprise 
to be crippled or destroyed, for the preservation 
of the slave institutions of the South. ‘hey ean- 
not, and they will not do it. We cannot meddle 
with your institutions; you must do it, and do it 
in your way. Lsay nothing of the moral sin of 
slavery. As a legislator, | have nothing to do with 
that, but only as slavery affects our political sys- 
tem, and the great industrial interests of the nation. 


Do not wen- 


ut what surprises me most is, the conduct cf 


the West. Western men complain that new Ene- 
land sells her mustins and calicoes too dear; and 
Pennsylvania, her iron at too high a price; that 
upon the repeal of the taril of 1842, and the pa: - 
sage of this bill, the y will pay less for British 
goods and manufactures than they now do for 
American, and receive in return a higher price for 
their grain. In this they are clearly mistaken. 
They ought to know that the only possible ad- 
vantage we can have in the British market for our 
breadstufls, consists in the trade through Canada, 
and that the repeal of the British corn laws, (with 
which this is urged as a reciprocal measure,) will 
effectually destroy that market by placing us upon 
the same level with the countries upon the Balt, 
which can furnish wheat much cheaper than we 
can. But do they not feel some interest in build 
ing up this great protective American system? It 
is the only way the West will arrive at the great- 
ness for which she is destined by nature—she is 
our great Egypt of production. The Yankees 
possess unrivalled industry and ingenuity to manu- 
facture whatever they would want or desire. It 
seemed as if the Almighty had made one fertile, 
and the other sterile, on purpose that they might 
play into each other’s hands. ‘The East was just 
made for the West, and the West for the Kast, 
The western men are men of strong minds, but 
they have not turned their attention to this sub- 
ject, or they would understand it better. ‘They 
must lay aside their rifies, and abate some of their 
ferocity, and quit “* fifty-four-forty,’’ and settled 
down to the dull pursuits of civil life upon ‘* forty- 
nine,’’ and calmly and coolly examine this pro- 
tective system. They will change ther views 
of many things, and among the rest, upon the 
tariff. ‘They will see that very soon the whole Mis- 


' sissippi valley will be covered with farmers cul- 
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tivating the soil; then the industry and inge- 
nuity of the Yankees will be everything to them. 
The West will have the grain, and the East the 
factories; their interests will be united tovether 
like man and wife. ‘They will then join hands 
with their eastern brethren to establish and keep 
the home market, and to prefer the interests of our 
own countrymen to the interest of foreigners. But 
all at once we seemed to have fallen wonderfully in 
love with Sir Robert Peel! We have got one Sir 
Robert of our own, but we were not content with 
that; we must have an Enclish free-trade man into 
the barvain. Pennsylvania has made a vast num- 
ber of railroads and canals, and what were they 
for? It seemed that the Secretary of the Treasury 
was willing to transfer them to the use of Great 
Lritain, to enable her to transport her goods and 
manufactures to the far West, in such quantities 
as will increase the revenue to meet this Mexican 
war, and at the same time to transport her inferior 
tron, to undersell our iron manufacturers at their 
own works. Sir Robert Peel would be well pleased 
to have all nations act in this way, and put their 
nailairs under his management. 

No doubt he would soon become quite fond of 
our free institutions when he found that all the 
eilect of them was to induce us to make railroads 
and canals, to transport his goods and manufactures 
at the cheapest possible rate into the interior, where 
they would sell to the best possible advantage, and 
at the same time enable them to break up our rising 
manufactures. ‘This is a policy after Sir Robert 
Peel’s heart. Rather than see our publie 
works used in this way, | would tear up every 
railroad, and break down every canal in Pennsyl- 
vana. Yet I belong to the * British Whies.”’ 
Yes, we are all ** British Whigs who will not break 
down the tariff to raise revenue, (as Sir Robert 
Walker says,) and please England! And _ this 
from the mouths of men who are openly playing 
into the hands of Great Britain. 

This Administration have made a great noise 
about the Oregon question; yet after all it was set- 
tled just as England wanted it; so it will be with 
ouriariff. Why England would agree to give up 
the Canadas also, rather than lose this new Dem- 
ocratic tariff bill; and well she might. Jt isa vol- 
untary surrender of our independence to colonial 
vassalave to Great Britain. It'’made all the free 
institutions we had built up with so much toil and 
labor enure to her sole advantage. Yet all were 
* British Whigs’? who would vote against this 
** British bil!’ Tam amazed and astonished to 
see such a measure advocated by men on the Dem- 
ocratic side of this House. 


owt 


Unless men had got 
their heads crazed with dwelling on wild theories, 
they never would have fallen into such a blunder. 
Could they not hear, ay, could they not see, what 
the House of Lords thought of Sir Robert Walker’s 
report? Did they complain of it as unfriendly to 
the interestof England? No; not at all, not atall. 
I think Lean see the old fellows leering from under 
their powdered wigs, and from behind their gold 
spectacles, and saying to each other with a chuckle, 
“why, what has come over Brother Jonathan? He 
is not as wise as he used to be. He is becoming 
romantic—a universal philanthropist—a sympa- 
thizer. He is willing to feed our starving millions 
with his grain, and we in return are to clothe him 
with our manufactures—paying his duties to ena- 
ble him to extend the area of freedom into Mexico 
and California! Agreed. We will clothe him up 
as fine as a fiddle—cheap, very cheap, at first, untl 
his manufactures are broken down, and then we 
will lay the tariff! on heavy!! Sir Robert’s report 
just suits us. If the principles of this report are 
carried out, tt is worth more to us than both the 
Canadas.” To maintain the Canadas costs usa 
heavy sum; but here all is done to our hands for 
nothing. He proposes encouraging our own labor 
at the sacrifice of his own people. We will honor 
this report of Sir Robert with all honor, and have 
it reprinted for our own use—the first compliment 
of this kind we ever paid a foreign report. Pro- 
gressive Democracy is notso bad afterall. Pretty 
clever; yes, very clever, indeed !!” 

What was it our fathers wanted to secure by 
the Revolation? Independence in their business. 
‘They knew that this, and this alone, would se- 
eure them true independence. This report of our 
Secretary strikes at the iron of Pennsylvania, 
which is to strike at our own interest both in peace 
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and in war. How will we appear before the world 


in passing such a cruel bill as this against Penn- 
sylvanie; and she in debt—anxious and struggling 


to pay her debt; standing with her hands tied, | 


gazing upon her resources on the one hand, and 


her public debt on the other, bound fast by the ac- 
tion of our Government? 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


When I returned home, in April last, to visit 


my family, and began to explain to my constitu- 
ents the true state of the Oregon question, and 
why I had voted for giving the notice to Great 
Britain, they would not listen to hear me out, but 
anxiously inquired, what will be done with the 
tariff? Wecare nothing about Oregon; we don’t 
need any more territory; the difference between 


fifty-four-forty and forty-nine is not worth fighting | 


for; we hope it will be settled. But when I men- 
tioned to them that I feared we would have war 
with Mexico, they replied, they hoped not; but if 
it did come, let it come. We will assist the Ad- 
ministration to carry it on vigorously, and con- 
quer the enemy, and obtain an honorable peace— 


hut this repeal of the tariff—this war upon our in- | 


dustry and means of living—this comes home to 
us all; this is what we fear; this is what we dread. 
Wretched, supremely wretched, is that country 
where men fear the action of their own Govern- 
ment more than they do the bayonets of a foreign 
enemy. In the one case, love of country, and 
every noble feeling of the heart, urges him on to 
victory. Inthe other case, where the destroyer 
is he who ought to be the benefactor, the boldest 
heart is sabdued—the strongest arm is enfeebled. 
It is like the parent unfeelingly striking down his 
innocent child, who loves and reveres him. I beg 
of the Democratic gentlemen in this House to re- 
member Democratic Pennsylvania. She has done 
you good service. She has been to you a hewer of 
wood and a drawer of water. You cannot do 
without her. She is the keystone of the great 
Democratic arch. Break her down, and the arch 
will crumble to dust, and vanish, like a vision of 
the nicht. 

Jack Downing has said in one of his leters, that 
when a narrow-minded contracted Yankee emi- 
grated to the West, and looked at your great 
streams flowing in mighty torrents to the ocean— 
when he surveyed your immense prairies spread- 
ing their vast expanse to the sun—when he exam- 
ined the spot where the mammoth laid his bones, 
he swelled up and expanded so large that he would 
talk of nothing but thousands and millions of dol- 


lars, and could never get down to ninepences again | 


in his life; (and Major Downing was always con- 
sidered the most judicious statesman in General 
Jackson’s Kitchen Cabinet.) I call upon the west- 
ern gentlemen to come to the rescue of Pennsyl- 
vania and the nation. Don’t stand off from us 
chaffering about dollars and cents, when a great 
question of national policy is to be decided. You 
are soon to rule us all. Nature has determined it, 
and man cannot prevent it. Act up to your high 
‘*manifest destiny.’” Help us to carry out the 
conceptions of the great western statesman—the 
father of this American system. Rule us not by 
numerical strength and brute force, but by supe- 
rior mind and views, corresponding with the great- 
ness of your country. Quit these little party con- 
flicts, and do not * give up to party what you owe 
to mankind.’’ Be no longer whip vers-in for a 
weak and corrupt party Administration. It don’t 
become the great West. Rhode Island and little 
Delaware would scorn to do it. 

There is one subject that has an immediate bear- 
ing on the bill before us, that is, the encroach- 
ments of Executive power upon the rights of the 
Representatives of the people. Since the forma- 
tion of our Constitution there has been a jealousy 
on the part of our countrymen against Executive 
power—the one-man power. The early Demo- 
crats were jealous of Washington, and called his 
Proclamation of Neutrality (which saved the na- 


of usurpation. They opposed with a strong vote 
the ratification of the Jay treaty, and accused the 
Father of his Country with British feelings, and 
ingratitude to France; and the elder Adams was 
defeated of his second election because Democracy 
thought he had overstepped his constitutional pre- 
rogatives in the exercise of Executive power. 
Such was the jealousy with which early Democ- 
racy looked upon the encroachment of the Execu- 


, tion from mingling in the wars of Europe) an act | 
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‘tive. General Jackson was an exception to all 
general rules. In his reign, whatever he decre: d 
was law—whatever he did met with popular ap. 
probation. He construed the Constitution as he 
chose to understand it, and wo to the political 
man of his party that said aught against it. His 
fate was sealed—his political career was ended, and 
he was heard of no more. But what has been the 
course of the present Executive—the offspring of 
the Baltimore Convention? He has made war 
upon the Mexican Republic, which men better ac- 
quainted with diplomacy than I am think might 
have been avoided and peace preserved without 
bloodshed. 

But the most alarming of all Executive encroach. 
ments upon the rights of the eye and the Rep. 
resentatives of the people has been exhibited upon 
the bill before us. It has been brought forward 
and pressed upon this House by Executive infy- 
ence and Executive power. Not a memorial has 
been read from any State Legislature, nor the peo- 
ple of any State in the Union, asking for the repeal 
or alteration of the tariff of 1842. Nota petition 
has heen presented to this House complaining of 
its operation and asking relief. Not a voice has 
been heard against it from any assemblages of the 
people! 

When the Mexican war was commenced all sup- 
posed that the present tariff would remain un- 
touched, as all the revenue it raised would be 
needed by the Government; but the party bucle 
was sounded by the organ of the Administration, 
and the party leaders move as implicitly at its 
sound as the highland clans at the shrill whistle of 
their chieftain. An extraordinary interest seems 
to be felt in the passage of this new tariff bill by 
the Cabinet of Mr. Polk, (ncluding the orean.) 
‘They hover round this Capitol like buzzards in 
search of carrion. It is amusing, as well as pain- 
ful, to observe the operation of their presence upon 
the movements of men in this House aspiring to 
Presidential favor, and to witness their convulsive 
throes and infuriated spasms in the last agonies of 
surrendering up their legislative independence for 
the base rewards of Executive subserviency. As 
sentinels on the watchtower of liberty, as guar- 
dians of the people’s rights, we should not be un- 
mindful of the immense increase of Executive 
patronage by this Mexican war. By calling vol- 
unteers into service, much power of doubtful 
constitutionality is thrown upon the President, 
which has been already judiciously exercised to 
strengthen the Executive department of the Goy- 
ernment. 

If this war continues, we will soon have a mul- 
titude of officers, agents, and contractors, for the 
army, that will cover the land, like the locusts of 
Egypt, “‘to eat out the substance of the people.” | 
voted for men and money to carry on this Mexi- 
can war, and will still vote for granting means to 
prosecute it vigorously, and bring it to a speedy 
conclusion, and obtain an honorable peace. But 
if the object is to conquer Mexico, and annex It to 
our Confederacy, I will no longer give it my sup- 
port; I will never agree that the hard earnings ot 
American citizens shall be wrung from them, to 
enable our generals to play Alexander, and Cesar, 
and Bonaparte, in the ‘* Halls of the Montezumas. 
It does not become them, nor us. Let this game 
be played by the ephemeral military chieftains 
who rise up, “ through blood and carnage,” and act 
the tyrant “their brief hour,” and vanish like the 
insects of a day. 

I say now, ‘Mr. Chairman, it is our bounden 
duty, as the representatives of a free people, before 
we leave this Capitol, to know officially from the 
Executive what are his ultimate objects in contin- 
uing this Mexican war. If his object is conquest 
and extension of territory, we ought to arrest his 


progress, if consistent with the safety of the coun- 
_ try, by every constitutional means in our power. 


If we sit here much longer as the tame registers of 
the decrees of the Executive, then is the vitality of 
our Government gone—then is the last rampart 
of freedom broken down, and the last vestige of 
American liberty extinguished forever. é 
We should alarm the people to a sense of or 
danger; and humble and insignificant as I am—o 
little physical strength, I do hope I have heart 
enough and soul enough to resist Executive en- 
croachments, and assist in defending the Constitu- 
‘tion of my country from peril and destruction. 
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THE TARIFF. 


SPEECH OF MR. H. I. SEAMAN, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tHE Hovse or Representatives, 
June 29, 1846. 
The bill reported by the Committee of Ways and 


Means, proposing to reduce the duties on Im- 
ports, being under consideration in Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union— 


Mr. SEAMAN addressed the committee as fol- 
lows: : ; 

Mr. CuarrMan, if I consulted my own feelings, 
[should not have trespassed at all upon the time 
of the committee by taking part in the debate upon 
the bill now under consideration. But 1 havea 
constituency deeply interested in this question, and 
| cannot consent to record my vote without first 
assigning the reasons which govern it. 1 should 
not dare to return to my constituents without first 
raising my feeble voice in defence of a system 
which I honestly believe is guarding their best 
interest. : : 

It is not my design, sir, to enter upon the dis- 
cussion of this question in a captious or partisan 
spirit. I regard it as a great American question, 
involving common rights and common interests. 
In the remarks which I will venture to make, I 
shall not be governed by the theory of any man, 
or yield to any party dogma. I am not bound by 
any. I will endeavor to take a common-sense 
view of the question, and will bring to my aid the 
experience of over twenty years of active commer- 
cial pursuits, and the experience of men now en- 
caved in the foreign commerce of the country. 

Some seven months of the session are now gone, 
and we are just entering upon some of the most 
important measures. Weare to be kept from our 
homes to legislate ‘* under the burning rays of a 
midsummer’s sun.’’ ‘The eyes of our consutuents 
are fixed upon us. From the centre of this Union 
to its remote border an intense interest is felt in 
our action. 

I object to the bill and the amendment now be- 
fore the committee on various grounds, but mainly 
that itis an entire abandonment of the protective 
policy. It proposes a system of ad valorem duties 
in the place of specific duties, and is not, what it 
purports to be, a tariff for revenue. 

[tis not my purpose, sir, to travel far back and 
trace out the several revenue laws, and their effects 
upon the country. ‘The tariff acts of 1816, 1824, 
1828, and 1832, and the influence they exerted 
upon the commerce, agricultu re, and manufactures 
of the country, are matters of history. ‘They are 
part of the annals of our day and generation, and 
their monitory voice bids us beware of the errors 
of some, and to profit by the wise provisions of 
others. 

Let us take a glance, Mr. Chairman, at the con- 
dition of the country during the few years which 
preceded the passage of the tariff act of 1842. And 
what was its condition? Commerce almost de- 
stroyed, our ships lying at our wharves without 


employment, our manufacturing interests pros- | 


trated, and our agricultural productions worth litde 
or nothing; no market, either at home or abroad; 
the labor of the country fast running down toa 
level with the pauper labor of Europe; in short, 


| 


ruin seemed to have fixed its iron grasp upon the | 


energies of the country. 
in debt, and the Government was forced to the ne- 
cessity of borrowing many millions of dollars. 
The large surplus in the treasury when Mr, Van 
Buren came into power was “used up.” The 
duties on imports had been undergoing a slow but 


gradual reduction, and with it the revenue of the | 


country was diminishing with increased momen- 
tum, 


tion. I point to the record to prove it. 


What, sir, is the state of things with us now? 
Look around us. Whence comes all this pros- 
perity? The country teeming with wealth; com- 
merce, manufactures, and agriculture, all prosper- 
ous, and each contributing its quota to the national 
good; labor receiving high wages. Whence comes 
all this? It is not caused by an unusual demand 
from abroad for our productions; not by an infla- 
ted paper currency, inflating prices, which our 
friends on the other side of 


In short, the country was in a sad condi- | 
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| much about; no, sir, it is caused by the blessed 


The country was largely || 


e House talk so. 


influences of the protective policy, fostering and 
protecting the industry of our people. Will you 
disturb this state of things? Will you experiment 
upon a nation’s prosperity? It is an old maxim 
(and all common sayings are founded in experi- 
ence and truth) to leave good enough alone. The 
thing works well, and my vote shall not be given 
to disturb it. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Jones} told 
us that he would judge the tree by its fruit; so will 
I. The tree planted in 1842 by a wise Congress 
has been a most prolific bearer. It has yielded 
abundant fruit. Then do not let us cut it down. 
If | mistake not, it has struck its roots deep into 
the hearts of the American people, and wo be to 
that man who lays an axe at its root. 

The question ts often asked of myself and my 
honored colleagues, how it is that we, who repre- 
sent the greatest commercial interests of the coun- 


| try, are found among the supporters of the protect- 


ive policy? Why, sir, go to those merchants 
whose ships whiten every sea, and ask them what 
they have to say in relation to this question. 
Have they asked you to change this policy—to 


| repeal the tariff? No, sir; they are intelligent men, 


of practical knowledge, worth more in deciding 
this question than volumes of such fine-spun theo- 


i ry as the Secretary of the Treasury has given. 


They know well that the sun never yet shone upon 


| a people who became distinguished for their com- 


merce, that did not protect and foster their home 
industry. 


Cast your eye, sir, over the civilized world, 


,*fand, without a solitary exception, you will find 


those nations whose industry is protected and 
nourished occupying an elevated position, and ex- 
ercising a controlling influence over neighboring 
nations;’’ and, on the other hand, in those coun- 
tries where their peculiar institutions operate to 
paralyze industry, you will find the people ina 
miserable and abject state, without commerce and 
without any of the constituents of national wealth. 

The merchants I have the honor to represent 
understand this matter, sir. Ifit is for them you 
are legislating, wait until they ask you to do it. 
Bring the war with Mexico, in which we are now 
unfortunately and unnecessarily engaged, to a 


| speedy termimation, and preserve our present ami- 


cable relations with other countries, and the com- 
merce of the country, so far as our present action 
is concerned, can take care of itself. 

It is said that the protective duties cheapen 
prices. Why, sir, it requires no argument to de- 
monstrate this. We may reason about the matter, 
but the fact remains uncontradicted, that the impo- 
sition of protective duties is invariably followed 
by reduced prices of the articles protected, whether 


| it be the coal and iron dug from the bowels of the 


| branch of manufactures. 


earth, or the productions of the loom, or any other 
With these lights before 
us, Mr. Chairman, for one, | am not disposed to 
grope in the dark mazes of theory. I know that the 


| doctrine is ridiculed; but what are the facts: The 
| first package of domestic calicoes | ever saw for 
| sale in the city of New York was in the year 1824; 


it was acommon blue print, was sold for some- 
thing like thirty cents per yard; and at the same 
time a better article in every respect (except in the 
thickness of the cloth) could be purchased of Eng- 
lish manufacture at less price. Now, sir, you can 
buy an article of our own manufacture, superior, 
in every respect, for twelve and a half cents per 
yard. Itisa little singular, but I recollect it very 
well, that. my friend and colleague, {Mr. Huncer- 
FoRD,| who introduced the amendment now before 
the committee, purchased some of these very goods; 
and I would have listened to him with great pleas- 
ure, when he took the floor, if he had toid us what 

roduced this great diminution in price. I claim 
it to be home competition, induced and fostered by 
protection. 

I will take another article, sir—that of Kentucky 
jeans—which enters largely into the consumption 
of the country. What has been the effect of pro- 
tection upon that article? In 1834 they were worth 
one dollar per yard; in 1836, eighty cents per yard; 
in 1838 and 1839, sixty-five cents per yard. A 
better article was exhibited at the Fair in this city 
at thirty-seven and a half cents per yard. 1 could 
go on and enumerate a variety of other articles, the 


| manufacturing of which has been commenced in 
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this country within the last twenty years; but I 
refer to these as illustrative of all the other vari- 
euues, 

I take now another branch of our manufactures, 
and one which is becoming of very great import- 
ance to us. I allude to flint glass. Sir, no one 
could have visited the Fair without being struck 
with the richness and variety of the specimens 
there exhibited. I hold in my hand a memorial 
of five hundred operatives in flint glass, praying 
Congress that the duty imposed on flint glass by 
the tariff of 1842 may remain unaltered, or if al- 
tered, to be Spec ific. 

When the tariff went into operation in 1842, we 
had only four of these establishments in all the 
country. ‘They were just gasping for breath, borne 
down by foreign competition. ‘The country was 
flooded with an indifferent article of German, 
French, and English manufacture. Another year, 
and not one of these establishments would have 
been left in the country. Now, sir, what is their 
condition, under the fostering influences of this 
much abused and misunderstood protection? Why, 
they have increased fivefold in different parts of the 
country, producing annually six millions of dol- 
lars, employing over six thousand persons; their 
waves one-third higher than in 1842; and furnish- 
ing all the varieties of the article, from the com- 
monest tumbler to the richest cut class, at 30 per 
cent. less than they could be purchased in 1840 
and 1841, consuming three-fourths of all the Mus- 
sourt lead and thousands of pounds of potash. 
Kivery article used in the manufacturing of glass is 
of American production. 

There is one other branch of manufactures to 
which [ wish to revert, and it is one but little 
known, although no one could have visited the 
Mair without noticing the beautiful specimens there 
exhibited. The article I allude to is the manufae- 
turing of ostrich feathers into brushes. It is only 
some ten years since this article was first intro- 
duced into this country, and we are indebted to 
the ‘** mechanical contrivance’’ of an American citi- 
zen for the perfection which the manufacture of this 
article has reached. 

The feather of which these brushes are made is 
not the feather of the African ostrich, which is an 
article of ornament, but of the South American 
bird, and which is used only for the manufacture 
of brushes and articles of that kind. If the bill 
before us becomes a law, it will impose the same 
duty on the feather as on the brush, and the Amer- 
ican article will be driven out of market. ‘The Ga- 
zette and Times, published in the city of New 
York, has been sent to me, and it contains an arti- 
cle on the manufacture of these brushes. 1 will 
send it to the Clerk's table that he may read a part 


| of it: 


“ Whatever praise may have heretofore been awarded to 
American ingenuity and enterprise, those are now con- 
pletely obscured by foreign skill and pertinacity; at least 
such would be the natural supposition, judging from the 
Foreign 
merchandise and foreign agents have had for some time fiee 
ingress to the rooms of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
while American manufacturers and American products jiave 
been as carefully excluded. The desire would seem to be 
to care for and protect foreign interests rather than those of 
our own country, The imported feather-brush is a very 


| bungling, unsub-stantial, and comparatively useless atfair, 


| with the American article. 


‘ read. 


and, being unsaleable, does not enter at all into competition 
The duty on the raw waterial, 
therefore, is, in effect, so much tur on Mr. Stecle’s manu 

facture, and, consequently, on all its consumers; and it is 
the more unjust because it does not discriminate between 
the African ostrich feather, which is an article of luxury— 
and very few of which are used in the manufacture of the 
brush—and the greatly more comimon, durable, and cheaper 
feather of the ostrieh of the southern continent, which forms 
the principal staple of Mr. Steele’s business. 

* In order to set this in the strongest light before the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, Mr. 8S. made a visit some weeks 
since to Washington, with a view of exhibiting to them 
some specimens of his work, that the differences in the ma- 
terial and the unjust operation of the duty might at once 
become visible to the eye as well as to the understanding. 
He was, however, rudely repulsed by the chairman of the 
committee, who would not deign to look at these specimens 
of American industry and skill, nor hear a word of personal 
explanation in relation to them, and this, too, as before 
stated, while the agents of foreign manufacturers were 
allowed to exhibit their wares in any quantity, and to tell 
such stories as might advance the interests they represented. 

«“ But the case of Mr. Steele is by no means a singular 
one. Hundreds of similar instances have occurred since 


the conmunencement of the present session of Congress.”’ 


Of course, Mr. Chairman, I cannot vouch for 
the correctness of the article which has just been 
Mr. Steele is a gentleman of veracity, and 
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entitled to the respect of every member of this 
House. I will only add, sir, that it agrees sub- 
stantially with what Mr. Steele told me before he 
left the city. 

I will revert to one other branch, and by no 
means an unimportant one. T[ allude to hatters’ 
furs when on the skin. Under the tariff of 1842 
they are admitted at a duty of 5 per cent., and the 
manufactured article is protected by a duty of 25 
percent, The bill before us proposes to equalize 
the duty at 10 per cent., thereby removing all pro- 
tection to the manufactured article. The effect 
upon this branch of our manufactures cannot but 
be disastrous 

Mr. Chairman, Ll have said that | would bring to 
my aid, in the discussion of this question, the ex- 
perience of merchants now engaged in the foreign 

country. | have had personal 
inferviews with many gentlemen engaged in the 
eoods of all kinds, and from all 


commerce of the 


mnportation of 
countries; and, sir, [find but one opinion in rela- 

bill before the committee; it is con- 
Iiven those who do not 


oppose x modification of the act of 1842, are op- 


tion to the 


pt tale. nr hve aay 


posed to any increase of duty upon the raw mate- 
rinl used by our manufacturers, and to the system 
:, Which the bill now before us 
proposes to est iblish. 

l have before me, Mr. Chairman, a larve num- 
ber of letters from gentlemen engaged in commerce, 


of ad valorem dutu 


containing information on the different branches of 
manufactures, as connected with the commerce of 
the eountry. LT ecould make valuable extracts from 
all of them, but it would be consuming more of my 
But, 
letters contain twnformation so 


time than Lam disposed to devote to them. 
sir, some of these 
important to us, at the present moment, I will ask 
the attention of the committee to some few extracts 
from them, 

I do indeed wish, sir, that the Secretary of the 
Treasury had had a few of them before him when 
he compiled the ** valuable document’’ he has pub- 
lished to the world. | must take this occasion to 
say that, in my opinion, and I believe it is the 
opinion of most practical men, there never issued 
from the press in this country a work so full of 
and, sir, I am 
astonished that it should have emanated from such 
a high quarter. Why, Mr. Chairman, a second- 
rate Pearl-street clerk can point out its fallacies. 

i have here an exceedingly well-written letter 
from an importer of French and Italian goods in 
New York. I will read a paragraph 
The writer says that in early life he 
‘became a convert to free trade, but more mature 
‘reflection, aided by observation and experience of 
‘the progress of allatrs in our country, brought me 


al 
error, more puerile or fallacious; 


the city ol 
from it. 


‘to the conclusion that, though free trade is beauti- 
‘fulin theory, the protective policy is the true one 
‘to develop the resources and prosperity of the 
‘country; and this has been my opinion for the last 
* tenor fifteen years, during which period I have been 
‘engaged in the importing business, and have had 
‘no interest in any manufacturing establishment 
‘or product. My belief is, that a large majority 
‘of importing merchants in this city prefer to have 
‘the tart? remain as itis, rather than have it much 
* reduced, ¢ specrally if the specific principle is to 
‘be abandoned.’”’ 

The writer then goes on, and says that a redue- 
tion of the duties would cause a large increase of 
imports. Our markets would be overstocked, and 
the business of the country would be disturbed by 
It may be said that our ex- 
Here is the 
mistake. Europe will only take of our produc- 
tions what they need, and that without any refer- 
tariff. If the supply is excessive, 
prices go down, Would it then be to the interest 
of the farmers, think you, sir, to have the prices 
of their produce fixed by the export rates? Will 
it not be better tor them to have the various 
branches of our manufactures protected and flour- 
ishing at home, and thus give them a market for 
their breadstaffs and provisions? Certainly, sir, 
the home market 
we look to foreign countries to consume our agri- 
cultural productions, they can only be sent there 


an export of specie, 
ports will increase In proportion. 


ence to our 


when prices are low at home, and the compara- | 


tively small amount which is sent abroad will, in 
a great measure, determine the prices of the im- 
mense amount consumed at home. 


is the best for the farmer. If 


The Tariff—Mr. Seaman. 


Mr. Chairman, a few days since I received a 
communication from an intelligent merchant in the 
city of New York, inviting my attention to the 
carpeting manufactured annually in the United 
States. I had no conception of the extent of this 
manufacture. There are some interesting facts 
connected with it, to which I would call the atten- 
tion of the committee. The estimated number of 
yards of car veting now manufactured per annum 
in the United States is 10,580,085. The value of 
this is $6,583,890. Wages paid per annum, 
$3,174,257. Consumption of South American and 
Smyrna wool per annum, 24,687,631 pounds; 
equal to full cargoes for eighty to one hundred ves- 
sels. The freight and primage, at 1} cent per 
pound, is $524,025 14. The number of persons 
employed or dependant upon this branch of manu- 
factures is 35,000. The number of small manu- 
factories, with not more than two to ten looms 
each, 250. Should Congress alter the existing 
tariff, it is all important to the carpet manufactu- 
rers to have the duty specifie; indeed, it is quite as 


much so as to the growers of sugar and manufac- 


turers of iron. 

The amendment offered by my colleague will 
break up, reot and branch, every manufactory of 
carpets in the United States. He proposes to re- 
duce the duty one-half on the manufactured article, 
and to increase the duty 25 per cent. upon the raw 
material. Why, sir, this is an alarming feature 
in the bill. Is this Congress ready to cast upon 
the wide world thirty-five thousand persons, whose 
united wages amount to near three millions and a 
quarter annually, and many of these persons with 
families dependant upon them? And, Mr. Chair- 
man, when you shall have done this, you will 
only have touched a very small fraction of the 
manufacturing interests of the country. 

I have also before me a letter from a highly 
respectable constituent, calling my attention to 


another important branch of our manufactures; | 


and one, sir, the importance of which is but little 
understood. L refer to articles made of bone, horn, 
and horn tips, tortoise shell, mother of pearl, ivory, 
and the different varieties of fancy wood. Very 
few of these articles are produced in this country, 
and of those produced here the quantity falls greatly 
below the consumption. The bill before us dis- 
criminates between the raw material and the man- 
ufactured article. But, sir, the duty on the first is 
too high, and too low on the latter. The effect of 
this will be to give the foreign markét to the man- 
ufacturers of other countries, who receive the raw 
material free of duty. 

Allow these articles to come to us free of duty, 
as the most of them now do, and you enable us to 
give employment to many thousands of our people, 
and to compete with the manufacturers of other 
countries all over the world. Why, sir, this House 
is not aware, and the country is not aware, of the 
growing importance of this trade, Large amounts 
are annually exported to Mexico, South America, 
and the more distant regions of the globe. The 
etlect of the bill before us could not have been un- 
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derstood by my colleague; should it become a law, | 


it will break up a valuable branch of our industry, 
and which has been many years growing into im- 
portance. 

I have, sir, a letter from one of the largest im- 
porters in the city of New York, in which he says, 


*‘that nine-tenths of the American importers are | 


‘in favor of specific duties—they are a great pro- | 


. 


tection against frauds. ‘To honest importers it is 


- 


are epllected of all alike; that under an ad valo- 
rem system I see not but that honest men must 
give up the business; they cannot contend with 
the frauds which will be practised.’’? The writer 
then describes a case wherein an attempt was 


- 


* 


‘ 


not so material what the duties are, provided they | 


made to defraud the revenue, during the past win- | 


ter, of eighteen thousand francs in one invoice. 
Such facts as these are worthy of consideration, 
and should lead us to be cautious in our legisla- 
tion. 

I will ask the attention of the committee to one 
more of these letters, and will pass by the others, 
although I am confident, Mr. Chairman, that the 
information they contain is valuable. The writer 
says: 


hs . 
“ The most important change which is proposed, is the 


ad valorem duties on silks, instead of specific. This by all 
means should be opposed, as ad valorem duties would again 
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encourage frauds in the shape of undervaluations, and Which 
I would defy the Government to prevent. Sinee we have 
had the specific system, the value of goods is more uniform, 
and the most beneficial results have followed.” . 

This, sir, is the opinion of one of the largest 
importers of silks in the United States; the senior 
member of the firm is a French gentleman of the 
first respectability. 

“The establishment of manufactures in a country pos. 
sessing the natural advantages essential to success, tends 
directly to stimulate industry of the most useful, as well as 
the most productive kind. Science is encouraged to lend 
its aid to the arts; improvements in machinery tends ty 
abridge labor, and reduce the cost of production.” 

I noticed in a late number of the Union, pub- 
lished in this city, an article taken from the Lon- 
don Standard, in which it is admitted that “ nearly 
all the recent mechanical contrivances introduced 
into factories are of Yankee invention.”? This, 
sir, is certainly true: and what was it that stimu- 
lated the ingenuity of the American people, but 
the protection afforded against competition from 
other countries, The nations of the Old World 
had the start of us in time; they possessed unlim- 
ited capital, and had the markets of the whole 
world, including our own, at their command, 
The protective policy, so wisely adopted by us, 
invited capital into this department of our industry, 
and the ** mechanical contrivances,’’ diminishing the 
cost of production, is the cause of the diminished 
price of all protected articles; and it is this, sir, 
which enables the ‘* poor man’’ to clothe himseif 
and family so cheaply. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard much during the 
present Congress about the mechanics and the lubor- 
ing poor; and it is this meritorious class of our cit- 
izens that Mr. Secretary Walker would induce to 
believe he has taken under his fatherly care, and 
one of the allegations he makes against the exist- 
ing tariff is, that it ** discriminates in favor of the 
manufacturer and against the mechanic, by higher 
duties upon the manufacture than upon the article 
made out of it by the mechanic.’’ Why, sir, any 
school-boy can turn to the tariff of 1842, and con- 
vict the Secretary of downright misrepresentation; 
and I am satisfied the allegation was made more 
for the purpose of controlling the vote of the me- 
chanic, than a desire to contribute to his happiness 
or prosperity. 

What are the facts, Mr. Chairman, in regard to 
the protection afforded to our mechanics by the 
present tariff? Why, sir, they are abundantly pro- 
tected in every article they make, and they have 
too much intelligence not to understand this. They 
have the whole of our markets to themselves, and 
are entirely protected against foreign ome 
But, sir, when you shall have passed the bill now 
before the committee, and its effects upon the me- 
chanic and laborer of the country shall have been 
realized, then, sir, they will have learned by dear- 
bought experience which afforded them the pro- 
tection they most needed—the tariff of 1842, or 
Mr. Walker’s policy. 

I am well entinfied, sir, that the more you pro- 
tect and develop the home industry of the country, 
the more you contribute to the wealth and happt- 

“ness of the people. A few days since I met with 
an address delivered at Columbia, South Carolina, 
on the 26th November, 1340, by a distinguished 
member of the other end of the Capitol, [Senator 
MecDurrir,] in which I find a passage so much to 
my purpose, lI will read it. He says: 

« The greatest, most prevailing, and most pernicious of all 
the practices which distingnish and deform the agriculture 
of this and the other cotton-planting States, is the almost 
| exelusive direction of the whole available labor of the plan- 
tation to the production of our greatest market staple, and 
the consequent neglect of all the other commodities whieh 
the soil is capable of producing or sustaining, and which are 
essential to supply the wants of the establishment. No 
scheme of reform or improvement can produce any great 
and salutary result which does not Jay the axe_at the root ot 
this radieal vice in our husbandry. If | could now reveal a 
| process (he continues) by which our common soil could be 

made to produce two bales of cotton to the acre, I should 

have great doubt whether the revelation would be a blessing 
or a curse to that great interest.”’ 

He then urges upon the planters of the South to 
raise their own corn, pork, bacon, horses, mules, 
&e.; and, from his own experience, tells them how 
it ean be done. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, this is orthodox, and is 

| just the doctrine we subscribe to, and goes as far 
in support of home industry as I could wish any 
man to go. Should the bill now before us ever 
' reach the Senate, I hope the distinguished Senator 
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will urge the people of his State to use their water 
power and labor in manufacturing their own cot- 
ton. Sir, when that day comes, and come it will, 
we shall hear less of this clamor against protection. 
The * lords of the spindle and the loom” will have 
found a home, yes, and a safe one, too, in South 
Carolina. Iam informed that already some few 
cotton factories are in operation in that State, and 
that others are aboutto be erected. The attention 
of the people is now being directed to the subject. 
1 have heard the prediction uttered, and I believe 
inthe soundness of it, that the day was not far 
distant when she would return to her first love, 
(in favor of protection,) and become a manufactu- 
ring State. The recommendation of her distin- 
guished statesman has not been unheeded, and the 
axe will be laid at the ‘radical vice in her hus- 
bandry;’’ then the ‘* curse” will be removed, and 
the ** blessing’’ realized. 

I object to the bill and the amendment on the 
ground that it proposes a system of ad valorem in 
the place of specific duties. I know, sir, it is con- 
tended by some that ad valorem duties are the most 
just. In theory it would seem so; but experience 
‘is the best teacher, and it is found that this system 
leads to the most dangerous results. I have had 
some experience in this matter, and I know the 
danger of the system. I believe, sir, that on the 
whole continent of Europe specific duties prevail 
to the almost entire exclusion of ad valorem. In 
the tariff of Sir Robert Peel, of seven hundred and 
fourteen enumerated articles, six hundred and eight 
are specific, and only ene handred and six ad va- 
lorem. 

‘The opinions of all practical men, familiar with 
the subject, are in favor of specific duties when- 
ever itis practicable. 4d valorems lead to great 
uneertainty in your revenue. Prices at home and 
abroad are continually changing. The quantity 
consumed varies but little from year to year. Make 
your duties specific, and you have no difficulty in 
estimating your probable revenue. 

Gentlemen object, sir, to specifie duties, on the 
ground that they impose the same duty on the 
poorer article as on the good, and thus throw the 
heaviest tax upon the working classes. Even if this 
was true, the tendency of the system would work 
mi favor of the poorer classes, as it would exclude 
iiferior qualities, and reduce, by competition, the 
value of the better qualities, which are always 
cheapest in the end, 

Mr. Chairman, let this Congress repeal the 
present tariff, and establish a system of ad valo- 
rem duties by the passage of this bill, and, my 
word for it, sir, the country will be flooded with 
European fabrics; the rejected patterns “ and spu- 
‘rious imitations, with false fugitive colors, will 
‘be thrown into our markets in quantities to break 
‘down the most skilful manufacturer,” especially 
during a period of depression in the markets of 
Europe, and the country will be drained of her 
com to pay for that which she does not want. 
But this is not all: you strike a death-blow at the 
mechanics of the country; you take from them 
the protection that they now have; you reduce the 
duty on the articles they manufacture; and you | 


greatly increase the duty on almost everything | 


they use in manufacturing them. Sir, the tanner, 
hatter, tailor, shoemaker, blacksmith, and all other 
mechanics, will find themselves undersold by arti- 
cles of foreign production. I fear it will shut up 
the iron and coal mines of Pennsylvania, and the 
salt works of my own State. The tanners and | 
£'ass works cannot be sustained against the for- 
“ign competition which will pour in upon them. 
We now import hides at a duty of five per cent., 
and, when made into leather, export it to a con- 
siderable extent; but make the duty the same on 
the hides and leather, (or a difference of only 10 
per cent.,) and the tanners will stop their works; 
they cannot derive any profit from them, and we 
= become importers of leather instead of ship- 
ers, 

Gentlemen are anticipating great advantages to 
ourcommerce and agriculture from the repeal of 
the corn laws and opening of the ports of Eng- 
land. Well, sir, I trust it may all be realized. 1 

. y all be realized. I 
am glad the ports are opened, and I have no doubt 
the enterprise of our merchants will make’ the 
most out of it which our peculiar situation will 
allow. But we must not forget that we are to | 
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of the world possessing great advantages, where 
breadstuffs are produced in great abundance, and 
where the wages of labor are comparatively noth- 
ing, The wheat of the Baltic and the Mediterra- 
nean can be carried to England cheaper than we ean 
carry it from our Western States. Lam told by a 
merchant engaged in the purchase and shipment 
of flour, (and the fact has also been stated in the 
newspapers,) that wheat has been landed in Ene- 
land, (1 think at Bristol.) from either Moldavia or 
Wallachia, which cost only twenty-eight cents per 
bushel in that country. I do not know what the 
freights are worth, but T suppose fifteen cents the 
bushel will land it in any part of England. 
I have no doubt this statement ts correct. 

Mr. Chairman, I was very much struck by the 
remarks of the honorable gentleman from Vemont 
[Mr. Conitamer] in relation to beef. Mexico and 
the whole continent of South America abounds 
with beef cattle: and large quantities of beef will 
find its way to England from those countries. It 
cost nothing to produce it. Cattle are only valued 
for their skins, tallow, and horns. jut when a 
market is opened for the beef, it will be furnished 
to any extent, and at prices cheaper than from any 
part of the world. 

If wheat can be landed in England at the price | 
have named, and should the beef of South America 
and Mexico find its way to her markets, how are we 
to be benefited by the repeal of the corn laws? If it 
is to be of benefit to us, is it not*time, sir, that we 
began to realize something from it? It is known 
that there was a short crop in England last year, 
and that she has had to look to other countries for 
a supply of some of the necessaries of life. But, 
sir, I have not heard of any large shipment of 
flour or provisions. Prices ‘are now low in this 
country, and if it is not safe to make shinments 
now, I ask gentlemen to tell me when it will be. 

Mr. Chairman, I am satisfied that at this very 
moment we are testing the effect upon our markets 
of the repeal of the corn laws, and that if we do 
not derive advantages from it now we never will, 
except when the crops in England are cut off. I 
regard this measure as a masterly stroke of British 
policy, and developing that principle of protection 
which has always distinguished her asa nation. Sir 

Robert Peel knew perfectly well, that by furnish- 

ing necessary food at the lowest possible rate, he 
was just as effectually protecting the manufaetu- 
ring interests of the country, as he was by keeping 
the duty off of the raw materials; for the food 
which the manufacturer consumes enters just as 
much into the cost of the article he manufactures 
as does the raw material which he makes use of in 
manufacturing them. 

I have said that England has adopted a system 
of specific duties. Although Iam not disposed to 
adopt her whole commercial policy, in this she has 
shown her wisdom. ‘* Why was this done by so 
wise, experienced, and cautious a nation? (Luse 
the lancuage of a distinguished citizen of my own 
State, Mr. Filmore.) Because, in imposing an 
‘ad valorem duty, regard is always had to the cost 
of the article abroad, and not where the duty is 
paid. It may be asked why is this? Why not 
calculate the duty on the value of the article 
whence imported? Because it is found impracti- 
eable. There are different qualities of the same 
article, and men’s opinions as to these qualities 
are always found to differ. Hence ad valorem 
duties cannot be made uniform. Thus, a gallon 
of wine imported into New York may there have 
one value; a gallon of the same article imported 
into Charleston or New Orleans may have there 
a higher or a lower value. It is a matter of opin- 
ion; and, if the duties are to be levied on the home 
valuation, as it is called, the duties will not be 
‘ uniform.” 

Objections are also made to the principle of min- 
imums. Why, are gentlemen from the South, 
who oppose minimum duties, aware that the min- 
imum of six-and-a-quarter cents the square yard 
on cottons was introduced in 1816 by Mr. 
Lowndes, of South Carolina, and carried by the 
vote of that State? But I will not remind that 
noble State of her backslidings; as 1 have already 
said, she will soon become a manufacturing State, 
and will again stand where she did in/-1816—in 
favor of protection. 

Mr. Chairman, it is for the farmer, also, that I 


er, 


a 


- 


nwa « 


naannnane 


ve competitors for this trade, and from regions |. would advocate protection to our labor; because, 
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sir, | believe it will give him a home market for 
his produee—the only market upon which he can 
rely. I have already shown how he to be 
aifected by looking to a foreign market to fix the 
price for his productions. If you throw out of 
employ the mechanic and the manufacturer, and 
convert them into farmers, you inerease the pro- 


is 


duction of the soil, and diminish the consumption, 
If you do this, does tt 
consequence, that the 
ted? 
But, sir, L will not pursue this subject further. 
I could go on and give other reasons than 
which I have already assigned, why my vote will 
he recarde dia Y ‘inst. thie ( Sir, 
I have an abiding confidence in the * 


not follow, as a necessary 


farming lterest 1s to be 


iInjuriously atte: 
those 


measure before us, 
soher second 
thought of the people,” and l appeal to them—to 
the farmer, mechanic, and the laborer of the coun- 
try, if they are willing to have the wages of labor 
brought down to a level with the labor of Europe— 
te npenee a dau, and meal onee a week 

In conclusion, | would urge 
of this 


| 1} 
peopie Whull 


upon the majority 
to ponder im their eourse- -the 
hold them account. It 
my firm conviction that the measures proposed are 
at war with the best of the country, and 
retribution will sooner or later fall upon those who 
earry them out, W hen | look, Sir, at the present 
prosperous condition of the country, blessed by a 
be neficent Providen c hey ond all thie other nations 
of the earth, [ tremble at the thought lest ‘ we 
might be found fiehting against Hlim.”’ 


Congress 


to a strict Is 


interest 


THE TARIFF. 


SPEECH OF MR. G.P. MARSH, 
OF VERMONT, 
In Tue House or Representatives, 
June 30, 1846. 


The bill reported by the Committee of Ways and 
Means, proposing to reduce the duties on Im 
voris, being under consideration in Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union— 


Mr. MARSH said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: The reduction of the existing 
tariff of duties is urged upon crounds of both pub- 
lic and private economy. The peculiar friends of 
the measure regard it as a panacea for all financial 
evils. If, as at present, the treasury is affected 
with atrophy, a reduction of duties will, it is said, 
replenish it, by inducing a great increase of impor- 
tations: if it is swollen with plethora, a further re- 
duction will serve to deplete tt, by diminishing the 
receipts of the eustom-house. For both these ill 
conditions of the national exehequer we have, 
then, but one remedy, one infallible nostrum, and 
that always to be applied to a single class of eiti- 
zens, a single member of the body politic, which, 
it seems, has monopolized not ovly all the nutri- 
ent fluids, but all the peecant humors of the sys- 
tem. If too thin a blood flow through the public 
veins, quoth Dr. Walker, bleed the mechanic, the 
manufacturer, and all interested in the prosperity 
of the industrial arts; phlebotomize the right arm 
of the republic: if the national arteries throb with 
too full a pulse, then, says another Galen of the 
same school, the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, you have nothing to do but to 
bleed it again. 

Sut the people, we are told, demand the pro- 
posed change in our revenue system, as a measure 
of private economy, because it will enable them to 
procure their supply of all manufactured articles at 
a reduction of price equal to the amount of duty 
taken off; and will, at the same time, secure to 
them a steady foreign outlet for their agricultural 
surplus, instead of an indifferent domestic market. 

It will be readily admitted by every person ac- 
quainted with the extreme uncertainty of all spec- 
ulations in political economy, that the resulis of 


| the intended great revolution in our system of pub- 


lic finance do not admit of rigorous calculation, 
and that it is ina considerable degree purely ex- 

erimental. As an experiment, therefore, it ia 
liable to the general objection against all unneces- 
sary, sudden, and abrupt transitions in affairs in- 
volving great and cornplex interests; and it is 
incumbent on those who advocate this change, in 
the face of the undeniable general prosperity of all 


great public and private American interests, to 
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show unequivocally, that the system now in force 
is morally iniquitous, that its ‘oneration is partial 
and oppressive, beyond those moderate limits of 
individual sacrifice for the common weal which 
wise rulers tolerate as unavoidable conditions of 
every system of human government, or to prove 
to the reasonable satisfaction of all whose interests 
the chanve threatens to aff et, thatit will auement 
toa still higher dee 
now enjoy. 


ree the weneral prosperity we 


That we are in fact blessed with an extraordi- 
nary devree of such prosperity, whatever partial 
evils may here and there ex 


' ist, | suppose no intel- 
lirent man will dispute, 


It is true, no doubt, that 
the acquisition of wealth is more difficult than 
formerly; that it requires erenter frugality, and 
longer continued and more laborious industry; but 
this very fact is itself an evidence of a ereater dif- 
fusion and a faore equal distribution of the ele- 
ments of thrift. Labor, economy, and skill, are 
still sure of their reward ; but there are two rea- 
sons why larve accumulation is no lonver so easy 
or so frequent. The one is, that the crowth of 
our population, which is more rapid than the in- 
crease of our capital, brines into the field new com- 
petitors in the pursuit of wealth; the other is the 


.r 


the productive and manufacturing laborer, by 
which he, too, participates in the enjoyment of the 
wealth he Under the operation of tlhe 
protective system, and the comparative stability it 
insures to all industrial pursuits, the certainty of 
constant employment and punctual payment, has 
made the laborer more recular in his habits of in- 


creates, 


dustry; occupations more varied in character, re- 
quiring the exercise of higher and more active 
faculties than the old routine of rural labor. and 
constantly borrowing from the progress of know!l- 
edge improvements in both processes and results, 
have rendered him more observing, thouchtful, 
and intelligent, and temperance has bestowed upon 
him frugality and thrift. He is, therefore, in a 
lees degree the mere instrument of his employer, 
less frequently plundered and stripped by those 
who prey upon the vices or the weaknesses of their 
fellows, and a larger proportion of the riches drawn 
from the bosom of the earth, or eathered by the 
toils of the anvil and the loom, remains with him, 
the sweat of whose brow has earned them. Thus, 
with few instances of the sudden accumulation of 
wealth, or even of such a competence as relieves 
1's possessor from the necessity of labor, we unde- 
niably enjoy a more general and equal prosperity 
than this or any other country has ever before 
known. 1 

There is an error, once very general with us of 
the North, and now quite prevalent at the South 
and West. It is that of preferring traffic to indus- 
try, commerce to manufactures, exchange to pro- 
duction. ‘The error originated, I admit, with us, 
bat we have renounced it; while the South and 
West, it ridiculing and reasoning us out of it, have 
themselves contracted it, and we have exhibited 
the rare spectacle of opposite parties converting 
each other. ‘The Connecticut peddler has become 
a cutler and weaver. The littl Yankee sloop, that 
used to double the great capes, now carries bro- 
gans and negro cloths to Charleston and Savan- 
nah, and brines back cotton bales for the looms of 
Lowell. The southern planter, on the other hand, 
has turned jobber in Texas scrip and bonds of 
States of doubtful solvency, or speculates as a 
cotton broker, and is enriched to-day and imnov- 
erished to-morrow, by a rise or fall of a farthing 
on the pound of Sea Island’s in the market of Liv- 
erpool. 

There can be no greater fallacy than to suppose 
that the proper vocation of man is to buy, sell, and 
get gain, or that trade, the mere exchange of com- 
modities for each other or for the precious metals, 
can permanently enrich a nation, A peculiar cri- 
sis in affairs, which shall secure to a particular 
people an extensive carrying trade, may confer 
profit for a while, but this is too uncertain and con- 
tingent to be lone relied on as a source of national 
wealth. The great business of man, considered 
as an industrial animal, is production—not indeed 
creation, but the artificial conversion of the crude 
materials which the elements supply, into forms 
suited to the nourishment, the clothing, or other 
uses of civilized man. The true basis of all wealth, 
public or private, is not aceumulation, by draining 


manufacturer. 


geoat improvement in the habits and eondition of 
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a hundred purses to swell a single one, but actual 
addition to the general stock of useful things, by 
drawing new supplies from the inexhaustible store- 


house and repository of our common mother— | 


nature. 

Another popular error, and perhaps the greatest 
of all connected with this subject, is the supposi- 
tion that protective duties are needed only for the 
security, and asked only for the advantage, of the 
The number of persons directly 
engaged in the various processes of industrial con- 
version is not very large, and thouch the amount 
of capital invested in manufactures is great, yet as 
capital is entitled to negative protection only, and 
is nota legitimate object of the fostering care of 
the General Government, the manufacturers are 
entitled to special favor, neither for their numbers 
nor for the amount of their investments. But pro- 
tection is asked for manufactures, not for the sake 
of those alone who are immediately employed in 
their fabrication, but because protection to the 
manufactured ware is also protection to all who 
contribute, however remotely, to its production. 
The blacksmith who forges a horseshoe, does not 
monopolize the whole profit upon the sale of the 
article. Itis shared also by the charcoal burner 
who supplies his fire, the carrier who has trans- 
ported the iron, the ironmaster who smelted and 
the miner who excavated the ore, and the farmer 
who has furnished all these with provisions. The 
continuance of a system, which shall secure to 
those engaged in the conversion of the raw mate- 
rial a reasonable protection against foreign compe- 
tition, is demanded, then, not for their benefit alone, 
but for the interest of the vastly greater number 
who are employed in the production of that raw 
material, and of the food which the mechanical 
artisan consumes. The manufacturer must have 
promise of a fair compensation for the labor he be- 
stows on the raw material, or he can have no in- 
ducement to buy, and the producer no opportunity 
to sell. I select, for the illustration of these posi- 
tions, the instance of wool, both because it is one 
intelligible and familiar to my constituents, and 
heeause the low price of that great staple has been 
a favorite theme of declamation and misrepresenta- 
tion with northern demagogues. The tariff of 1842 
imposed on wools, costing seven cents or under per 
pound at the place of exportation, an ad valorem 
duty of 5 per cent.; on all other wools a specific 
duty of three cents per pound, and an additional 
ad valorem duty of 30 percent. The average value 


of imported wool, costing over seven cents, is prob- | 


ahly not far from thirty cents a pound, and the duty 
on such wool is consequently about 40 per cent., 
or the same as the duty on woollens, which is 40 
per cent, ad valorem. 
tariff of 1842, in respect to wool, are said, by those 
of its enemies who profess to be friendly to the 
wool-growing interest, to be faulty in two particu- 
lars—the imposition of an ad valorem duty on 
cheap wools, and of too low a duty on those of 


Now, the provisions of the | 


hi¢her cost; and it is said that the frauds upon the | 
ad valorem duty on coarse, and the low rate im- | 
posed on fine wools, are the causes of the reduced | 


prices of the clip of 1845. 
revenue are, as I incline to think, a valid objection 
to the ad valorem duty on cheap wool, they are, a 
fortiori, a decisive argument against the whole bill 
now proposed, which levies all duties upon the ad 
valorem principle; and no Democrat, who has con- 
demned the tariff of 1842 for this feature, can hon- 
estly sustain the bill of the committee. As to the 
duty on finer wool, while I admit that it ought to 
have been higher, yet I insist it is still relatively 
much above that on woollens, and that the wool- 
grower would be more benefited by an additional 
duty of 10 or 20 per cent. on cloths, than by a like 
inerease of the duty on the raw material. It is 
notorious that, with the present arrangement, the 


woollen factories in general are barely sustained. | 


An increased duty on cloths would exclude more 
effectually foreign competition, and by securing to 
the manufacturer more certain profits, would en- 
able him to pay better prices for wool. 


If the frauds upon the | 
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and this can only be done by affording the many- 
facturer such encouragement as will induce him to 
buy. Indeed, the duty on woollens, though appa. 
rently high, is in fact balanced, or neutralized as a 
protection, by countervailing duties on the raw 
material and other articles necessary for the may- 
ufacturer’s use. If you compute the duty on 
broadcloth at 40 per cent. ad valorem, and calen- 
late the amount of the duty on the wool, the dye- 
stuffs, the oil, the chemical preparations used in the 
process of manufacture, and the other articles con- 
sumed by the laborer, and paid for in augmented 
wages by his employer, you will find that the 
manufacturer, who is protected by a duty of one 
dollar twenty cents on a yard of broadcloth worth 


| three dollars, has consumed in the fabrication of 


that yard other articles subject to as great an 
amount of duty as the cloth he has produced. Ajj 
protection to the woollen weaver, which encourages 
and enables him to buy wool, is a protection also 
to the wool-grower; and, in general, protection to 
those who convert the raw material enures to the 
benefit of those who produce it. We ask, there. 
fore, protection for manufactures, not as manufac- 
turers, but as wool-crowers, as dealers in dye- 


| stuffs, as producers of the food, the raw material, 


and the other necessaries which the manufacturing 
artisan consumes. 

However strong may be the speculative convic- 
tions of gentlemen, that a different system of finan- 
cial policy would be better than that now in force, 
they should nevertheless remember that we have 
not to decide the mere abstract question, what in- 
ternational arrangements are suitable to right rea- 
son—what mutual system of supply would, upon 
the whole, be best for all—but a question condi- 
tioned by the circumstances and institutions of our 
own country; by its physical or accidental adapta- 
tion to particular modes of industry; by the policy 
of other nations whom we rival or with whom we 
trade; by the existing interests which have crown 
up under our past legislation, and are dependent 
upon our present and future action. In all great 
questions of State polity the fortunes of thousands 
are at stake, and the bread of the citizen, the food 
of labor, is the subject of the analysis and combi- 
nation of the political alchymist. The true in- 
quiry, therefore is, not what uniform policy would 
be best for all nations, but what particular policy, 
all things considered, is the hest for that people 
which has intrusted its welfare to our hands, 
which our legislation only can directly reach, and 
to which alone we, as legislators, are responsible. 
But before any great change is adventured upon 


' we are bound to see that it is recommended by 


the clearest reasons of justice or expediency; and 
nothing can justify revolutions in policy for the 
sake of mere experiment until the evils of existing 
systems are become intolerable. — 

I stated in the outset that the reduction of the 
tariff was asked at our hands as a measure bene- 
ficial to public finance and to private economy. 
This, argument, in both its phases, though often 
used by persons professedly friendly to the manu- 
facturing and mechanical interests, is founded upon 
the expectation of a state of things utterly irrecon- 
cilable with the prosperity of those interests, as 
well as with the common weal in other relations; 
and it needs but a word to show that, if the finan- 
cial results predicted from the reduction of the 


tariff are obtained at all, it can only be by the utter 
| prostration of the industry of the country, and all 
| the vast moral and physical interests which de- 


_ pend upon it. 


The financial argument, the principle long 
smothered, but now avowed, that duties are to be 
not only imposed, but arranged solely with a view 
to revenue—the duty on every article being fixed 
at just that rate which will yield the largest return 
to the treasury—supposes a perpetual fluctuation. 
The duties are to be varied from time to time to 
meet the wants of the Government and the demands 


| of trade for particular articles of foreign fabrication; 


A higher | 


duty on wool, on the other hand, if the manufac- || 


turer is left to compete with the foreign capitalist, | 


might compel him to suspend his operations, and 
deprive him both of the ability and the inducement 
to purchase altogether. The exclusion or increased 
cost of foreign wools avails the wool-crower no- 
thing, unless he is secured a market for his own: 


but, according to the famous tariff report of the 
Sommittee of Ways and Means of the 28th Con- 
egress, which is understood to be still the exponent 
of the views of the committee reporting this bill, 
the variation is always to be in one direction. A 
few months since, when there was an apprehen- 


‘| sion of an excess of revenue, we were told that the 


threatened evil must be prevented by a reduction 


of the duties exacted by Government. Now, when 








the untoward Mexican war is likely 
deficit, the President, his Secretary, and the com- 
mittee call for a reduction, because, they say, it 
will add some six millions to the revenue, and must 
accordingly, though they do not say it, increase 
our importations, and consequently the foreign 
debt of our citizens, perhaps some fifty millions 
The financial plan of the Administration isa sliding 
seale, graduated only downwards, an exemplifica- 
tion of the bathos, or art of sinking, applied to 
political economy, a bottomless pit, in whose 

“ lowest deep, a lower deep, 

Sull threatening to devour us, Opens wide.’’ 


—_———. 





Now, there are two modes in which sucha sys- 
tem must injuriously affect the arts of mechanical 
production, and the various auxiliary branches of 
industry. The one is the fluctuation of duty on 
the foreign article with which they compete. ‘To 
all industrial pursuits, stability is important; to 
those which, like manufactures, require a large 
capital and a long period for organization and 
preparation before any returns can be received, 
which employ numerous laborers, and whose reg- 
ular series of operations extends through a con- 
siderable time, it is absolutely indispensable. 
Many months always, sometimes even years, 
elapse between the purchase of the raw material 
and the sale of the elaborated product. The price 


of the material ought to be regulated by the price 
to be realized from the sale of the fabric. This, 


with a permanently fixed tariff, can be calculated 
with an approximation to certainty; with a sinking 
scale, it is matter of blind conjecture. The pro- 
ducer will insist on a price warranted by existing 
rates; the manufacturer, fearful of a reduction be- 
fore he can effect his sales, will seek to buy with 
reference to that contingency; but the hopes of 
energeuc men usually predominate over their 
fears, and even their judgment, and the chances 
are that the manufacturer will take the whole risk, 
and pay a losing price. This tendency was re- 
markably exemplified in the woollen manufacture 
under the compromise act. Every reduction of 
duty cmesivanal a greatly increased importation of 
cloths, and woollens fell much faster than wool. 
‘The wool was, as it usually must be, purchased 
inthe summer. Before it was manufactured and 
conveyed to market, the January reduction of duty 
produced a fall in woollens, and the manufacturer 
was often obliged to sell his broadcloths for even 
less than the wool had cost him. This state of 
things continued during the whole sinking process, 
and the consequence was, the loss of the entire 
capital of all the woollen factories in New England, 
with a very few exceptions. 
_ The other ruinous eifect of the proposed reduc- | 
tion is the encouragement of importations, on | 
which the Secretary ’s argument is founded. Every 
additional foreign article imported excludes from 
use one of domestic production. Increased rev- 
enue, with reduced rates of duty, can only be ob- | 
tained by vastly augmented importations; and | 
whenever they fall off so as to diminish the rev- 
enue, they are to be stimulated and invited by a 
new reduction of the tariff. The principle of en- | 
couraging the greatest amount of imports is broad- | 
ly avowed; or, in other words, the Secretary vir- 
tually declares, that so far as the power of the | 
Government extends, the foreign shall be enabled 
to undersell the domestic producer. He is to be 
aided not only by low duties, but by the ware- | 
\ousing system, which authorizes him to accumu- | 
late his wares in our seaports for a succession of 
years, and then, at his option, to withdraw them 
without paying duties, or, by flooding the market, | 
to crush at once any American manufacture which 
may threaten competition. It is idle to hope that 
any branch of domestic industry can sustain itself 
against this unholy combination between our own 
Government and the capitalists of Europe. 
Phere is a studied and insidious effort to sepa- 
rate the interest of the manufacturers from that of 
the producers; to represeim the former as a class 
too insignificant, in point of numbers, to be re- | 
garded in the broad scheme of national polity, and 
especially to treat the subject as an adversary 
question, between the people on one hand, and the 
cotton and woollen spinner on the other. The 
fact that every mechanic is equally the object of 
tree-trade proscription is kept out of sight. But 
the reasoning of the Secretary, and the provisions 
of this bill, are just as fatal to the humble mechanic, 
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| hum of the spindle, and the creaking of the pon- 
| derous engine, shall no longer grate harsh thunder 
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who is too poor to hire a journeyman, as to the population, is entirely too small. The Secretary, 
capitalist who employs a hundred weavers. The probably upon the authority of this census, affirms 
blow is to be struck, notat the weaver and spinner that * the whole number (including the working 
alone, but at the miner, the blacksmith, the shoe-  ‘ classes engared in our manufactures) deriving any 
maker, the tailor, the wheelwrieht, the hatter, the — * be wfit from the tariff does not exceed 400,000, of 
‘whom not more than 40,000 have been brought 
‘into this pursuit by the hist tariff’? In the opin- 
ion of the Seere tary, then, no person ** derives anv 
benefit’? from the prosperity of a particular branch 
of industry, unless he actually labors at it. But 
is this Do not the decrepit 
parents and the helpless children; do not the hus- 
bands and the wives; do not the other dependent 
relatives of these laborers ‘* derive benefit,’’ from 


cabinetmaker, and foreign competition is to be en- 
couraged in everything but mere food and raw 
material. ‘The best of all profits, that of the labor 
of conversion, is to be thrown into the hands of 
strangers, and the great home market of Massa- 
chusetts, and the other manufacturing States, 
which consume annually produce of their sister 
States to the value of one hundred millions of dol- 
lars is to be destroyed, by driving every manufac- 
turer and every mechanic to abandon his workshop 
and grow his own bread. 

And how are these enormous evils, the ruin of 
the millions who depend upon mechanical indus- 
try, and the loss of this great market for western 
produce, to be compensated? ‘The markets of 
the world, containing a population of eight hun- 
dred millions, disabled from purchasing our pro- 
ducts by our high duties on all they would sell in 
exchange,”’ are to be thrown open to us! Whiat 
a sublime prospect! Republican America is to 
turn nursing mother to royal Europe and barba- 
rous Asia, and our 20,000,000 of people are to 
feed, from the surplus of their garners, the fam- 
ishing 780,000,000, who are stretching out their 
hands to us, both from the firm continents and the 
isles of the ocean! Hitherto the tariff has been 
a wall of adamant between us and the countless 
myriads that are waiting to pour into our laps the 
gold of Ophir and the diamonds of Golconda, in 
exchange for the food that wastes in our store- | 
house, because there is none to consume it. But 
this barrier is now to be removed; our people are 
to return to the pristine simplicity of Arcadian 
life; the rude clang of the forgeman’s hammer, the 


reasoning corrects 


that protection which furnishes employment to 
those who feed them? Does not the farmer, who 
supplies the food to these laborers and their fam- 
ilies; does not the producer, Who grows the raw 
material, and the who transports both 
the material and the fabric, also “derive benefit”’ 
from the system which employs them? Is not the 
acriculturist benefited by the withdrawal of these 
400,000 stout hands from the tillage of the soil ? 
‘The same census states the number of ‘men em- 
ployed” in commerce and the fisheries at 95,000. 
According to ministerial logic, therefore, there are 
but 95,000 persons who “derive any benefit’’ from 
commerce and the fishertes, and yet the encourage- 
ment of maritime commerce, which employs, and 
of course, according to the Secretary's showime, 
** benefits’? only 36,000 men, Is one of the great 
objects to be attained by the ruin of all the manu- 
facturers and mechanics, with the millions who 
depend on them for bread. ‘The census does not 
state the number of ‘*men employed” in agricul- 
ture, but estimating it as laborers in other depart- 
ments are estimated, it could not exceed three, or 
at most four, millions. 


earrier, 


Of course the Secretary 
must hold, that none but these three or four mil- 
lions **derive any benefit’’ from agriculture; and as 
not more than one-fourth of our population appear 
to be “employed’’ at all, the necessary conse- 
quence is, that not more than one-fourth of them 
“derive benefit’? from industry of any sort. So 
preposterous are the speculations of free trade po- 
litical economists ! 

There is but one other point in the Secretary’s 
report that I desire to notice. It is the great peace 
argument on page six of that document. Cotton 
ana Birmingham; the Frenchman the silks and is a “bond of peace with foreign nations,”’ because 
ribbons of Provence; the Portuguese the generous _ it furnishes * profits aBroap to thousands of capi- 
wines of Oporto and Madeira, and gladly exchange — ¢ talists, and wages to hundreds of thousands of the 
them all for the turnips and potatoes of Maine, the | ¢ working-classes; all of whom would be deeply 
cotton of South Carolina, and the Indian corn of | ‘ injured by any disturbance growing out off state 
the valley of the Mississippi. ‘Then the indigenous | ¢ of war, to the direct and adequate supply of the 
luxuries of America will gradually win their way‘ raw material.’? The Secretary estimates the value 
to foreign favor, until they shall everywhere sup- | of the cotton crop at $72,000,000, and the value of 
plant whatever choice viands and luscious fruits | the manufactured cotton fabric at $504,000,000 an- 
bounteous nature has bestowed on other climes. | nually, and states that five-sivths of the cotton 
The fertile fields of England and Holland and | grown is exported abroad. In order, therefore, to 
Germany and France shall be tilled no longer; propitiate the good will of these foreign ‘* capital 
and the rich luxuriance of the tropics shall vainly | ists’’ and ** working-classes,’? who now enjoy five- 
tempt the hand that scorns to pluck it. The Chi- | sixths of this enormous profit, and to interest them 
nese will abandon his birds’ nests and his opium | still further in the preservation of peace, the Sec- 
for sausages, dried herring, and tobacco; the hog | retary argues that the American cotton manufactu- 
and hominy of the western squatter will expel | rer ought to be sacrificed, and the profit on the re- 
the roast-beef and plum-pudding of old England; 


maining sixth, which he now enjoys, transferred 
the Neapolitan lazzarone will loathe his macea- | to the European capitalist and laborer. ‘lhe same 
roni, and affect hoecake; the Frenchman turn from | argument would prove that we ought to surrender 
garlic and frogs and soupe-maigre, and ery for 


the entire profits of our trade, our fisheries, and 
Weathersfield onions and Yankee-baked pork and | even our agriculture, to European merchants, and 
heans; the West Indian will reject the ethereal | fishermen, and farmers. Sir, peace is worth no 
juices of the plantain, the pineapple, the bread- 


such sacrifice; and he has little of an American 
fruit, the durion, and the chirimoya, and feed on | heart who is influenced by such craven arguments 
gross codfish and potatoes; the Russian will cease 


as this. 
to guzzle the insipid quass, and henceforth sip no The whole argument of those who have framed 
beverage but the pure Monongahela! This ‘is, 


and who advocate this bill is so palpably founded 
indeed, a somewhat poetical version of the Secre- 


on the ruin of the manufacturing and mechanical 

tary’s vaticinations, but it is every whit as sane || classes, that I may spare myself the labor of at- 

and as probable. Truly, Mr. Chairman— tempting to refute the idle fallacy that those inter- 
« The earth hath bubbles, as the water hath, 


ests, which have just begun to thrive under legis- 
And these are of them.’’ 


lative protection, are now able to thrive without 
But there are some matter-of-fact statistics in the 


it, or of exposing the hollowness and insincerity of 
same paper, which, with the consequences deduced | those who profess to be friendly to those interests 
from them, are not less remarkable. That most 


while laboring to uphold a party pledged to over- 
worthless and unreliable of documents, the census 


throw them. For my own part, I prefer to this 
of 1840, states the number of “men employed” in | hypocritical friendship the open hostility which 
those departments of mechanical art which are 


denounces us as legalized plunderers; or even the 
more or less protected by the tariff of 1842 at be- | jealousy which, in a fit of sickly spleen, professed 
tween three and four hundred thousand. Every 


to find greater satisfaction in the prosperity of Man- 
man who has attended to the subject knows that | chester and Liverpool than in the welfare of Lowell 


this number, which is but two per cent. of our’: and Boston. 


upon Democratic ears, and we shall know no oc- 
cupation but the care of gentle herds, and the quiet 
labors of the plough. ‘The Chinese will bring the 
silks and teas of the celestial empire; the Hindoo 
the muslins of Dacea; the swarthy Arab the coffee 
of Mocha; the Malay the spices of Banda and Am- 
boyna, of Ternate and ‘Tidore; the Englishman the 
broadcloths and cutlery of Leeds, and Manchester, 
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I shall, then, assume, or leave it to others to 
prove, that the imposition of duties not lower than 
those of 1842 is necessary for the support of our 
rrowing manufactures, and that the passage of the 
nl! now under consideration is designed for, and 
will accomplish, the prostration of that interest; 
and I shall confine the remainder of my remarks 
to some illustrations of the value and importance 
of manufactures as a means of attaining the great 
ends of civil society, an clement of national well- 
be - 
to us by our physical condition and our social in- 


in? and progress, and as especially commended 
atitutions, 

t strikine distinctive and char- 
feature of the modern social 
tendom is the creatly increased facili- 


Perhaps the mos 
material 
life of Chri 


actenstic 


ties for supplying the physical wants of man, and 
especially those great primary needs, food and 
eclothine. ‘The industrial enereies of recent times 
are chiefly directed to this end: and the merely 
decorative arts—those which aim only to embellish 
bitty have been stationary, if not re tro rrades; while 
the economical, or those which are emphatically 
ealled the useful arts, have extended their sphere 
of action, and multiplied and improved their pro 
e , toa degree which promises to banish hun- 
eer nnd nakedness from the face of the habitable 
vlobe, Ornament is no loneer divoreed from util- 
ity, and embellishment is sourcht rather in. the 
graceful form and beautiful texture of the com 
monest articles of dress or personal use, than m 
the brillancy of wems, or the elitt yr of the precious 
metal These results are striikinely in accordance 
with the social and political tendeney of the ave, 


pl > 
Nhe claims of the masses are recognised, and the 


vreat aim of every artisan is, so to reduce the cost 
of his wares as to make them accessible to the 
many instead of the few. Gains are ecaleulated 
according to the numbers supplied at low rates of 
profit. ‘The true patrons of the manufacturer are 


the poor: and the weaver, whoecan secure to himself 


the s ipply of the humblest garment of the lowest 
class—by that best of monopole s, the cheapest 
price- travels nm surer road to wealth than the 
lapidary who furnishes the jewels for acrown. <A 
similar change h: in the character 
and of commercial enterprise. Ancient 
commerce served only to supply the tables and 
deck the toilets of the rich. The old navigators 
sought new more accessible to the 


marts of the gorecous products of the East, and 


is 


taken place 


ahpects 


and routes 
brought from the oriental world cold, and gems, 
and pearls, and spices, and the costliest tissues, 
which they retailed at prices beyond the means 
of any but the wealthiest classe s; but now every 
ship that crosses the ocean is freighted chiefly with 
merchandise for the use of the million. : 

There is also a great difference in the funda- 
mental manufacturing industry. 
It has now become eminently a social pursuit, 
mstead of being the private occupation of isolated 
individuals or families. This is partly the result 
of the aggregative spirit of modern times, which 
has contrived to reconcile community of aim and 
purpose with individual freedom of action and 
opinion, and partly due to the introduction of pow- 
erful and compheated machinery. 

In weneral, the conversion of the raw material 
into forms suited to human use is effected bya 
series of distinct processes, some of which may be 
performed by machinery, while others rv quire the 
aid of the hand. A machine, whose action is con- 
fined toa single process, often possesses the power 
and performs the work of a great number of men. 
The next step may be one of mere manipulation, 
which requires the labor of a hundred hands. 

The third process again may be accomplished by 
a single machine, and the fourth in turn give em- 
ployment to a hundred additional laborers. Thus 
a few machines, driven by one water-wheel or 
steam engine, and occupied in one branch of man- 
ufacture, may bring together a thousand workmen; 
and operations, that formerly occupied an exten- 
sive district, are now accomplished within the 
walls of a single building. By this system you 
have the energy, efficiency, harmony, economy, 
and unity of purpose and of action’ that spring 
from concentration and intelligent division of labor; 
while the substitution of machinery for human 
hands enables a hundred men to perform the work 
of ten thousand. 


The modern invention and use of complicated 


orzanization of 
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of the analytical chemist; the miner has rewarded (| 


and promoted the labors of the mineralogist and 
the geologist; the farnace of the glass-blower has 
furnished the optician with the means of experi- 
menting on the refractive and dispersive powers of 
the glass from which are fabricated the lenses of 
his microscopes and telescopes; the watchmaker 
has constructed the timepiece by which the navi- 
gator determines the position of his ship, of un- 
known shoals, and of newly discovered shores; 
and the mathematical-instrument maker has in- 
vented contrivances, by whose aid the astronomer 
may observe and measure the movements of the 
heavenly bodies, and calculate their revolutions to 
the fraction of a second, in spite of the intricacy 
of their perturbations. 

There is another characteristic of these arts, | 
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machinery is one of the most remarkable and im- 
portant facts in the history of our race—remark- 
able and important both in an economical and a 
psychological point of view, as almast the only 
fact which gives any countenance to the visionary 
theory of the perfectibility of the species. Inven- 
tion and contrivance, the conscious adaptation of 
means to ends, as distineuished from blind instinet, 
are essential powers and characteristics of men in 
all aves and all forms of social existence; but the 
modern talent of mechanical combination, if not 
the development of a new faculty, is at least the 
awakening of a dormant power in the human mind. 
‘The fundamental principle of all proper mechan- 
ical contrivances is the subjugation of the mute 
unconscious forces of inanimate nature to the con 

trol of human will. Man’s researches into the 
laws of inorganic nature have taught him to com- 
mand those forces; forhere * knowledge is power,” 
and he may now boast without profanity, that, 
sinee the invisible nowers which alee p in the thin 
air, neutralized and balanced by each other, or lie 
quiescent in the floating vapor, have been evolved 
and conquered by him, the winds and the waters 
obey him: that he has now fulfilled the creat eom- 
mand to * subdue the earth,’ inasmuch as he has 
learned to control those forces of inorganic nature 
hy ministry Almighty power built up and 
still sustains it. Althoueh what are technically 
entled the mechanieal powers—the lever, the wheel 
and axis, the tnelined plane, the screw, the we dee, 
and the rope and pulle y—have been lone known, 
it is only in very recent times that any of the forces 
of inanimate nature have been made available 
for mechanieal purposes, exeept in such simple 
applications as that of wind to propel ships, of the 
eurrent of running water to turn wheels, of the 
elasticity of the bow, and perhans that also of me- 
tallie springs, to project missiles of war. The 
employment of the weight of falling water, of the 
alternate ebb and flow of the tides, and of the wind 
for driving mills—of that union of repulsion and 
attraction which constitutes elasticity, and wives 
alike to the vapor of water and to coiled springs of 
hard metal the powe r of producing continuous or 
reciprocating motion—of the forces of eravity and 
electro-magnetism as motive powers—all these, and 
many other like instances, are wholly modern. 
The manufactures, as well as all other branches of 
the industry of the ancients, were carried on by 
orranie forees—the unassisted streneth of man 
and beast; but it is the triumph of our era, almost 
of our generation, that man is no longer the super- 
stitious slave of the irresistible elements, but that 
even deaf nature has heard his imperious voice, 
submitted her michty energies to his sway, and 
allowed him to employ at his pleasure, whether 
for fashioning a pin or for rearing a palace, the 
same foree with which she shakes a continent or 
upheaves a mountain. The subjugation of the 
certain and ecaleulable forces of nature to human 
uses is so beneficial in its results, that the deeree 
in which it has been accomplished is the surest 
measure of the prosperity of a neople, and the 
increase of proper mechanical skill is an infallible 
token of advancement in the great ends and objects 
of social organization. 

These proud triumphs are the results of modern 
improvements in the physical sciences, and are in | 
a great measure the fruits of the encouragement 
which those studies have enjoyed from the manu- 
facturing and mechanical arts. The dier, the 
bleacher, and the sugar refiner have stimulated 
curious researches into the laws of chemical com- 
bination, and proved the most munificent patrons | 
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which even now, when we are indulging in wild 
fancies of national aggrandizement and conquest 
and martial renown, may well recommend them to 
the favor of a sober American statesman. They 
are emphatically arts of peace. They draw their 
nourishment from peace, and in turn they promote 
peace. Peace is necessary to the manufacturer, 
that he may safely draw from distant countries 
the raw materials which he requires for the fabri 
ration of his wares; peace, that the products of his 
loom, his forge, or his lathe, may find their way 
to the foreign consumer; peace, that the markets 
in which he bays and sells may not be affected by 
the fluctuations of an unstable curreney. Peace js 
necessary to the mariner, that he may freely profit 
by the conveyance of both the material and the 
elaborated product. Peace is necessary to the 
agriculturist, who supplies to the manufacturer his 
cotton, his wool, or his breadstufls, and who, in 
the failure of the mechanical artisan, would lose 
his best customer. 

The present acknowledged peaceful tendency of 
the manufacturing system is a new feature of the 
mechanic arts. It was once the function of war to 
develop the internal resources of belligerent coun- 
tries, to give a spring to every branch of industry, 
to call out the highest exercise of mechanical inve- 
nuity. The armorer, the cutler, and the bowyer, 
were the most important of artisans. All the 
known resources of mechanics were exhausted in 


| engines of attack and defence, and the principal 


early improvements in the casting and temperme 
of metals, in ship building, in mining, in the con- 
struction of roads and canals, in pyrotechnical 
chemistry, and in complicated and powerful me- 
chanical contrivances, were devised for military 
purposes. But since the era of the practieal appli- 
cation of science to the arts, war is become the 
pupil of peace. The manufacturing chemist has 
tauzht the soldier how to refine and mingle the 
ingredients of gunpowder; the studious natural 
philosopher has discovered the laws which regu 
late the flight of military projectiles; the maker ot 
razors and penknives has given to the Common 
sword blade the rare temper of Damascus and To- 
ledo; the builder of steam engines has invented 
improved modes of casting and boring heavy ord- 
nance, and, by the application of steam as a pro- 
pelling power, independent of wind and current, 
has given new efficiency to naval warfare. 

It is in these pursuits, so peaceful in themselves, 
that the wisest modern nations have found the sin- 
ews of war. They have changed the balance of 
power, by the creation of new elements of finan- 
cial as well as of physical strength. Where is now 
the power of commercial Spain, that in the six- 
teenth century made the world tremble? Where 
is that of trading Holland, which after having ex 
torted from Spain the acknowledgment of her 
independence, set England at defiance in the sev- 
enteenth? Where that of agricultural Poland, 
which in the days of John Sobieski was the only 
barrier of Christendom against the conquests of 
the Ottoman power! It was from her manufac- 
turing industry that England drew the resources 
which enabled her, single handed, to cope with 
almost the whole civilized world, and finally to 
overthrow the colossal power of Napoleon. Her 
mines, her collieries, her vast accumulation of me- 


| . . . Boa . 
chanical power, are inexhaustible fountains of 


national strength. She has discovered the true 
interpretation of the maxim, * In peace prepare tor 


' war;”? she has learned that the most formidable 


armies are those which create, not those which 
destroy; and that the child which guides the power 
loom is mightier than the knight in armor. 

In modern warfare, when men no longer fight 
hand to hand, the materiel of war has become of 
paramount importance. The soldier formerly 
equipped himself with such armor, and such munt- 
tions and supplies, as his means, convenience, or 
taste allowed; but the increase of mechanical faci!- 
ities has enabled the Governments of Europe to 
turn manufacturers of the instruments of war, and 
to fit out armies with an expedition and an etli- 
ciency which have tenfold increased their power. 
Thus the triumphs of war have been purchased by 
the toils of peace, and Arkwright and Watt have 
paved the way for Wellington and Nelson. — 

In the present condition of the physical sciences 
and of mechanical knowledge, it may be safely 


| affirmed, that nothing but those extensive industrial 
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establishments, which exist only asa part of a 


great manufacturing system, can enable a nation to | 


make adequate preparation for war; and while for- 
eign commerce is interrupted by hostilities, as it 
often must be, they are equally indispensable for 
the supply of those necessaries, which handicratt 
and household labor have, since the introduction 
of machinery, forgotten how to prepare. 

There are numerous considerations, physical, 
moral, and political, specifically applicable to our 
own country, Which seem to recommend, with ir- 


resistible force, the maintenance of the system [ am | 


defending; but to these I can but allude. Among 
them I may mention its configuration, soil, climate, 


and natural productions. Its gently swelling ranges | 
of mountains, of moderate height, furnish unlimit- | 


ed water power, subject neither to be locked up by 
frosts nor exhausted by drought, and situated in 


regions easily accessible by common roads, and | 
neither too elevated nor too abrupt to be traversed | 


by railways and canals. ' 
and climate enables it to compete with the world 
in producing every Known raw material for indus- 
trial elaboration. Every European domestic ani- 
mal thrives, and even improves by migration, and 
there is no cause to doubt that the alpaca, the Thi- 


Its wide variety of soil | 


i} tions cannot lone stand their ground. 


bet goat, and perhaps even the camel, may find | 


localities well suited to their peculiar habits. Our 


silk, cotton, hemp, and flax are not inferior to the |. 


hest that Europe or the East produces; our hills | 


abound in excellent ores of the most truly valuable 
metals; and our interminable forests, and inex- 
haustible coal mines, yield cheap fuel for metallur- 
sical uses. But while nature has supplied us thus 


abundantly with the means and the materials for | 


the exercise of mechanical industry, she has cared | 


also for the sustenance of the mechanical laborer. 


The portions of our country which abound in | 
waterfalls, and those which chiefly furnish the | 


wool and cotton, the coal, the wood and the metals, | 


are comparatively unsuited for the growth of bread- | 
stuffs; while the residue of our domain is blessed | 


with the most bounteous harvests, both of our own | 


indigenous maize, and of all the cereal grains of 
the old world, 
room for that interchange of food and clothing 


Here, then, is abundant domestic | 


which the advocates of commerce would make a | 


bond of union between us and Europe, and there | 


is every desirable opportunity for the unlimited | 
increase and extension of that internal trade, which | 


even now quite casts our foreign commerce into 
the shade. Such, then, are the relative wants of 


our people, and such the means of meeting them, | 


in a country which extends almost from the tropics 


to the realms of perpetual frost; a country at once | 


divided and bound together by an unparalleled web 


of channels of natural navigation, and susceptible, | 


inan extraordinary degree, of increased facilities | 
of communication; a country where political re- | 


straints impose no barrier to the freest intercourse 
and commerce, and where passports and custom- 


houses are known only upon the extreme frontier; | 
a country whose free system recognises no gov- | 
ernmental monopolies, and restricts no man in the | 


choice of his calling; 


a country, in short, where | 


nature and the institutions of man conspire to | 


create a greater variety of demand, and a greater 


oe of supply, than the widest commerce has 
elsewhere known. 


of internal improvement. The facilities of trans- | 


portation it demands and rewards, the encourage- 
ment it gives to the exercise of mechanical talent, 
to Improvements in metallurgy and the working of 
metals, the extensive hydraulic works it requires, 
seem to point to it as one of the most important 
agencies in the process which we have just begun 
of developing our internal resources. ‘Nor is it 
less valuable, or less suited to the peculiar charac- 
ter of American institutions, in its political rela- 
tions. It is a policy eminently popular, eminently 
Democratic. It tends to level up, to humanize 
and refine, by diffusing, cheapening, and improv- 
ing in quality the necessaries, the comforts, the 
conveniences, and the elegances of social life. By 
bringing within the reach of the poor the same 
physical enjoyments and advantages which are 
attainable by the rich, it breaks down that differ- 
ence in exterior, which constitutes the only artifi- 
cial distinction that can exist under a system of 
equal laws and privileges, and makes all men 
seem, what in the eye of the law they are, each 
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other’s peers. ‘The European world is now exhib- 
iting abundant exemplifications of the Democratic 
tendencies of the manufacturing system, and of the 
reciprocal influence of popular institutions and 
the progress of the mechanic arts. In proportion 
as the lower classes are emancipated and admitted 
to a participation in the legal privileges of their 
superiors, they aim to rise to an equality in social 
condition, in exterior appearance, in mental culti- 
vation, and in physical enjoyments, Every step, 
therefore, in the elevation of the humbler ranks 
brings new patronage to those whose business it 
is to supply the comforts and elegances of life. 
On the other hand, the mechanical arts, by che in- 
ening and disseminating these comforts and ele- 
vances, and bringing them within the reach of 
every class alike, inspire the inferior ranks with 
an ardent desire to equal in privilege those whom 
they rival in the means of material enjoyment, 
‘These arts, therefore, are the great propagators of 
democracy. Make men alike in externals, give 
them the same physical elegances and refinements, 
abolish visible differences, and artificial distine- 
These arts 
| are moreover the great dispensers of that best of 
charities—the opportunity of labor. They fur- 
nish direct employment to the poor, in the con- 
struction of the buildings, the hydraulic works, or 
the engines they require, and of the machinery 
they drive, in the various processes they use, and 
the navigation or other carriage they encourage. 
They benefit the poor indirectly, by withdrawing 
rival labor from rural employments; by creating a 
demand for agricultural preduects and raw mate- 
rials; by cheapening in price, and improving in 
convenience, durability, and finish, the implements 
of rural and domestic toil, and even by leading to 
important improvements in the processes of the 
husbandman. Agricultural chemistry, of which 
we hear so much, had its germ in the shop of the 
chemical manufacturer; and one such laboratory 
as the chemical works at Roxbury is worth more, 
both to science and to all useful arts, than a score 
of professors, though maintained by the munifi- 


cence of a Smithson. ‘The improved quality of 


American manufactures, and the increased demand 
they occasion for the raw material, have not been 
so much insisted on as their importance merits. 
The improvement extends to almost every article 
which has been fabricated in this country, but it is 
most conspicuous in cutlery and the metallic wares 
in common use. It is a consequence of the appli- 
cation of machinery to the performance of much of 
the labor which in Europe is still executed by 
hand. ‘The substitution of machinery for human 
labor, of an engine for a tool, by reducing the cost 
of some of the processes to the manufacturer, en- 
ables him to expend more upon others, and thus 
to give his febrics a finish or a temper which 
would otherwise prove too expensive. But the 
principal cause is, perhaps, that property of ma- 
chinery, consisting in precise repetition of action, 
which has been called identity of production. By 
means of this, all the articles produced by a given 
machine are exactly alike each other, and strictly 
conformable to that prescribed model which ex- 
perience has approved. If the article is a com- 
plex one, then all its several members are by the 


, || same means made exactly alike, each to each, and 
he manufacturing system is the great parent | 


the danger of incongruity of parts is easily avoided. 
Whenever, as has been the case with every Ame- 
rican manufacture, the price is reduced, the con- 
sumption of the article, and of course the demand 
for raw material, is increased; but, independent of 
this, improved machinery has led to the applica- 
tion of old material to new uses, to an incredible 
extent; and I am not speaking at random, when 
I affirm, that one-half the raw cotton wrought in 
this country, is employed for wholly new pur- 
oses, which have been suggested by American 
inventors, and to which, but for American manu- 
factures, it would probably never have been ap- 
plied. 

These arts, too, are the principal material means 
by whose aid the great end of enlightening the 
masses and popularizing knowledge is to be at- 
tained. Themselves the creations of knowledge, 
and often based upon the principles of abstruse 
science, they require and develop intelligence in 
all who pursue them. A man trained to a simple 
handicraft, or even to the routine of agriculture, 


‘which, as too often practised, is but a series of | 
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Operations repeated unvaryingly from generation 
to generation, until the reasons of them have been 
forgotten, sometimes degenerates to a mere ma- 
chine; but the complicated engines which fill our 
factories ean neither be constructed nor operated 
without some knowledge of their prineiples. The 
laborers in these establishments are, therefore, to 
some extent, obliged to be acquainted with scien- 
tific truth. They find the means and the induce- 
ments of acquiring this knowledge in their daily 
occupations; and the very children in a factory 
often show a readiness In compre hending mechani- 
eal combinations, that might put to shame many 
a scientific lecturer. But, as | said, the mechani- 
eal arts are a leading means of diffusing knowl- 
edge. How had the cheap literature and popular 
science of our day been posstble without the aid of 
~ How had that power press it 
self, the steam engine which drives it, the cunning 
combination of movements of which it 1s compo 
sed, the lmprovements in casting the type, the paper 
machine which has reduced the cost of paper by 
one-half, the new modes of applying the ink, and 
the better processes of preparing it, how had any 
of these been possible ,exXceptas the results of long 
series of researches and experiments m mechanics 
and chemistry, which had their motive and their 
reward in the wants of the manufacturer? Manu- 
factures and the mechanic arts possess a strong 
recommendation in their adaptedness to the tastes 
and character of the American people. Without 
designing invidious comparisons, 1 suppose | may 
safely say, We.are conspicuous among the nations 
of the earth, as a progressive and an inventive 
people. ‘To the genius of such, those arts which 
are progressive in their character, and which re- 
quire the exercise of the faculties of invention and 
combination, are eminently suited. So strongly 
developed are these faculues among us, that the 
mechanical contrivances of the whole world, from 
the earliest ages to the American Revolution, are 
not, in point of ingenuity or efliciency, to be com- 
pared with those deseribed in the records of the 
American Patent Office. What inducement but 
the demands of manufacturing industry has prompt- 
ed the study, the patient and often disappointed 
experimental labor, the expenditure of time, the 
mental effort, which these triumphs of mind over 
matter, of man over nature, have imposed on those 
who have achieved them? To what patron but 
the manufaeturer did the inventors of the cotton- 
vin, the card machine, the lathe for turning irregu- 
lar forms, the numerous improved contrivances for 
the fabrication of tissues, look for remuneration; 
and where will be the stimulus for the future exer- 
cise of these creative faculties, when you shall have 
destroyed the system which first developed them, 
and which still incites them to new achievements? 
Sir, we are legislating for an age, a country, a 
people, whose creat characte ristic iS Movement— 
onward when wisely directed, backward when led 
astray. In our time and land nothing is stable, all 
thines are afloat. It is not given to us to know the 
ultimate tendencies of this spirit of unrest, but we 
are responsible for the direction it shall take, so 
far as our action has power to guide it. Man’s 
roused energies are now expending themselves in 
the conquest of nature. This is at least a safe field 
of exertion; the triumphs of this campaign are the 
victories of peace; its trophies are Aches treasures 
than the gems of Brazil, or the ingots of Mexico 
and Peru. Why should we check this career of 
proud achievement! Why pause in that warfare 
which the Creator committed to us, when he com- 
manded man to subdue the earth? Why restrain 
the development of that hitherto dormant faculty 
which, as said, is just awakening to vigorous lite 
and consciousness within us? ‘There are many of 
the powers of nature, many of the faculties of 
man, which we can control, none which we can 
suppress. You may change the course of the 
mightiest river, but you cannot choke up the 
smallest spring. Man has accomplished greater 
works than to turn the current of the St. Law- 
rence into the valley of the Mississippi, but his 
utmost art cannot set limits to the explosive force 
of a single grain of gunpowder. The active 
powers, which are now so busily engaged in ap- 
propriating to man’s use all the good gifts of ma- 
terial nature, cannot be put asleep. Pursue the 
sage policy of your fathers, encourage these great 
efforts of enlightened humanity, and you will con- 


thre power press: 
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fer unspeakable bleasines on those who have called 
you to rule over them; but if you strive to with- 
draw its accustomed aliment from this strone spirit, 
which ia just now roused to a consciousness of its 


powers; if you obstruct the wheels and sprines of 


industry: if you aay to those who have subdued 
the miehtiest forces of nature—* ve shall use these 


: a : 
enercies for good no longer,’ you will soon find 


them all become instruments of evil, weapons of 


| mean notto 
utter what IT should scorn from an opposite quar- 


destruction in the hands of a giant. 
ter impotent threats of popular res! 

preme law, but it is too much to « xpect, that the 
busy arms and the 


etunecee to Bile 


thinking brains, which now 
find one and employment in industrial pursuits 


shall resien themselves to indolent repose, and that 


; 


the whole framework of American lefty can be 
quietly remodelled in harmony with the views of 
Utopian theorist It w the leading aim of the 
founders of this Republic to make it a political 


miety, complete within itself, and mdenendent, 
wherein the most honorable condition should be 
that which Providence has imposed on all men 

far it ha 
enlightened 
All Jabor, whether of the hand or of the 
iead, whether of the layman or of the clerk, has 


the cond tien, namely, of labor. Thr 
approximated to the fulfilment of this 


murpos 


been hitherto honored, and Government has sought 
to encourage alike eve ry oectipation necessary to 
the well-being of 
the first time formally made to reverse this state of 
things. 


ocwety The attemmt is now for 
Government is to lay aside its character 


as a protecting influence and while professine un- 


bounded friendship for agriculture, 18 to levy war 
on those occupations, without whieh agriculture 
cannot subsist. The system of domestic exchaner 
of products, so necessary for new countries with- 
out an adequate circulating medium, is to be eut 
up by the roots, and the American farmer ts to de- 
re nd on foreien industry for every article of neces- 
sary use, except such vegetable products as his 
own acres will yield, and such rude implements as 
his own hands can fashion. This can only be 
effected by a shock which will disereanize your 
institutions; and whenever your idle dreams shall 
be realized, society will retrograde towards barba- 
rism, brute force will usup the place of law, and 
the sceptre will be wrested from your hands by 
some ambitious despot or foreign invader. 


THE TARIFF. 


SPEECH OF MR. J. H. McHENRY, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In tue Hovse or RepresENTATIVES, 
June 30, 1846. 

The bill reported by the Committee of Ways 
and Means, proposmg to reduce the duties on 
Imports, being under consideration in Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union— 

Mr. McHENRY addressed the committee sub- 
stantially as follows: 

Mr. Cuainman: ‘The importance of the subject 
now under consideration must be my apology for 
troubling the committee wi 
offer; it is a subject which 


h the remarks I shall 
» often and 
so fully discussed here and elsewhere, that it seems 
to me no new arrument can be adduced on the one 
side or the other; and yet I have felt it a duty 
which I owe to myself and to my constituents, to 
give a brief exposition of my own views upon it, 
The question, in whatever form it may assume, is 
neither more nor less than a question of taxation. 
‘To support our Government we must have money, 
and there are but two modes of raising it, the one 
by direct, the other by indirect taxation; we all 
profess to be in favor of the latter mode, and yet 
gentlemen in arguing in support of their free-trade 
theories, sometimes run into extremes that to me 
at least seem to lead to direct taxation. I will, 
therefore, offer a few reasons why I think indirect 
preferable to direct taxation. 

Ist. It is by far the cheapest mode of laying and 
collecting taxes. By a report made by Mr. Galla- 


has | een 


tin, to the second session of the 10th Congress, | 
(see Doc. No, 289,) it appears that the average | 


expense of collecting customs from 1791 to 1807 


inclusive, did not amount to four per cent.; while | 
an official report to the 12th Congress, Ist session, '' 
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(see Doc. No. 368,) estimates the expenses of 
assessment, collection, and losses, upon direct 
taxes at 15 per cent.; and Congress in laying a 
direct tax and apportioning it among the several 
States, offered to each State that would assume and 
pay its quota by the Ist of Febroary, a discount of 
15 per cent. This shows a difference in the ex- 
penses of collecting of about ten per cent.—an 
object well worthy of attention. 

Secondly. It is a voluntary tax,and the amount 
that each individual pays is left, in a creat meas- 
ure, to his own diseretion, and depends upon his 
own oninton of his ability to pay; he sees no tax- 
gatherer, is troubled with no tax receipts, and 
searcely feels the tax he pays; while the other ts 
involuntary, he has no d seretion about it, and 
often has to undereo the mortification of having 
his property sacrificed, and perhaps his very home 
endanzered by the odious tax-gatherer, 

Thirdly. It is a tax upon the income of the 
country, while the other ts a tax upon its capital, 
and is levied in equal portions upon the productive 

nd the anproduetive. Let us look round for a 
moment, and we ean each eall to mind some old 
friend. who, in the downhill of life, is situated 
upon a small tract of land worth some few hun- 
dred dollars, who, by industry and frugality, 
makes a comfortable living, without handling fifty 
dollars in money inthe whole year, and who, after 
closing his accounts at the end of the year, and 
paying his blacksmith, his shoemaker, and his 
merchant, has nothing left; upon him a direct tax 
of ten, or even five dollars, would be a heavy 
burden, and would deprive him and the good old 
Indy of some of the comforts, if not the necessa- 
ries, of life. Wecean also call to mind some one 
who is engaged in a profitable business, handling 
hundreds of dollars in the course of the year, and 
from whom a direct tax would not collect one cent, 
heeause he has nothing upon which it can be 
levied, unless it be a poll tax, which, for purposes 
of the General Government, would be too odious 
even to name. 

For these, amongst other reasons, TI am in favor 
of raising our revenue by indirect taxation in 
preference to direct; and of the various kinds of 
indirect taxation, Tam in favor of that which has 
been uniformly pursued by our own Government 
in time of peace—that of duties or imposts laid 
upon foreign articles imported into this country 
for sale. In time of peace, as much money as will 
he * necessary for the wants of the Government, 
economically administered,” can be raised in this 
way, without imposing unreasonable burdens upon 
any, and Lam for raising no more. The bill now 
under consideration was recommended and report- 
ed as a peace measure, and intended to be perma- 
nent, and should be discussed as such. 
centlemen, who have the charge of such matters, 
bring on their temporary measures for supporting 
the war, it will be time enough to examine them. 
I shall confine my argument, upon the present 
occasion, to this bill as a permanent measure. 

The Secretary, in his annual report, has favored 
us with his fundamental principles by which our 
revenue laws are to be improved—the first of which 
is in these words, ** That no more money should 
‘be collected thanis necessary for the wants of the 
‘ Government economically administered.” In this 
principle I most heartily concur with him; but I go 
further, and say, that as much money ought to be 
collected in this way as is **necessary for the wants 
of Government, economically administered.”? So 
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When | 


very careful, however, has the worthy Secretary | 


been in his recommendations, and the committee 
in carrying them out, that this first cardinal princi- 
ple of his should not be violated, that they have 
reported, and ask us to passa bill that will not 
yield revenue enough for the support of the Gov- 
ernment by one-fourth. His estimates for the 
fiscal year ending with June, 1847, amount to 
$25,518,813, and he says, ‘*They are founded 
‘upon data furnished by the several departments, 
‘and are less by $4,108,238, than those of the pre- 
‘ceding year." And I have myself no doubt that 
they are made out more with a view to this appa- 
rent reduction and show of economy, than to the 
public service, and will be found too low by atleast 
thatsum. Can any one believe, that with our in- 
creased territory, and necessary objects of expendi- 
ture, our expenses will actually decemasé? If he 
can, he is more disposed to accommodate than I 
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am. My opinion is, sir, that for the next fiscal 
year, saying nothing about the expenses of the war, 
the Secretary will require nearer thirty than twenty. 
five millions of dollars; beyond the proceeds of the 
public lands, he will require twenty-seven millions. 
What will his bill produce? One of the committce 
who reported the bill, and who addressed us on 
vesterday,a political friend of the Secretary, [Mr. 
Huncerrorp, of New York,] is of opinion, and | 
think proved beyond doubt, that it will not pro- 
duce more than seventeen and one-half millions of 
dollars. The additions recommended by the Sec. 
retary, he says, may possibly carry it up to twenty, 
but he thinks not above eighteen millions of dollars, 
and the substitute offered by himself would yield 
perhaps three millions more than the bill; pass 
either the bill, or the substitute, and there isa larve 
deficit. <A bill, it seems to me, to come up to the 
revenue standard, must raise revenue enough for 
the support of the Government; but in this the bill 
and the substitute are both wofully deficient. 

The residue of his cardinal principles are in these 
words: 

** Second. That no duty be imposed on any arti- 
‘cle above the lowest rate which will yield the 
‘largest amount of revenue. 7 

**'Third. That below such rate discrimination 
‘may be made, descending in the scale of duties: 
‘ or for imperative reasons the article may be placed 
‘in the list of those free from all duty. 

* Fourth. That the maximum revenue duty 
‘should be imposed on luxuries. ; 

‘* Fifth. That all minimums, and all specific 
‘duties, should be abolished, and ad valorem du- 
‘ ties substituted in their place. 

** Sixth. That the duty should be so imposed as 
‘to operate as equally as possible throughout the 
‘Union, discriminating neither for nor against any 
‘ class or section.”’ 

These are his principles, stated in his own words; 
to me they appear contradictory and incompre- 
hensible. You are in no instance to go above the 
lowest rate that will yield the largest revenue. 
And yet luxuries are to have the maximum rey- 
enue duty. How do you find the lowest rate of 
duty that will bring the most revenue? Evidently 
by commencing above the scale. For example, 
you will begin with a duty of fifty per cent., and 
after trying it awhile you become satisfied that if 
you lowered the duty, more of the article would be 
imported, and to such an extent that more revenue 
would accrue at a lower rate. You then try forty 
per cent., and find that, although the imports have 
increased, the revenue will not amount to as much 
as at fifty; this is evidence that you are below the 
revenue standard, and that the true revenue stand- 
ard is between forty and fifty per cent.; and, bya 
variety of experiments, you ascertain that forty- 
five per cent. is the precise point that will yield 
the largest revenue, and of course is ** the lowest 
rate of duty that will yield the largest amount of 
revenue.”? Now, how do you find the maximum 
revenue duty, which the Secretary proposes to lay 
upon luxuries? You commence with a lower duty 
and work up—the object being to ascertain the pot 
in the scale that will yield the greatest amount of 
revenue—and you take the same article, and begin 
at forty per cent.; from experience you become 
satisfied that it will hear a heavier duty, and you 
try fifty per cent.; the importations decrease, and 
you find that you do not get as much revenue as 
you did at forty per cent.; this is evidence that you 
are above the maximum. Determined, however, 
to find the true point, you continue your experi- 
ments, and again land at forty-five; this, then, is the 
maximum. There is but one point that will yield 
the largest amount of revenue, and if you want to 
call it the lowest you must begin above and work 
down to find it; and if you want to call it the max- 
imum, you must begin below, and work up to 
find it; and this seems to me to be the only dif- 
ference. Below this rate, however, he says that 
discriminations may be made, “ descending in the 
scale of duties.”” Why, let me ask, may they not 
be made ascending in the scale or above the scale 
of duties? I see none, except it be that it would 
have a tendency to protect domestic industry, and 
incidentally to encourage domestic manufactures. 
One cent of duty laid with this view is, in the 
opinion of the Secretary, a palpable infraction of 
the Constitution. He says: “If the revenue 
‘standard be exceeded one per cent., it may be 
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sexceeded one hundred per cent. If it may be 
‘exceeded upon any one article, it may be exceed- 
‘ed on all; and there is no escape from this con- 
‘clusion but in contending that Congress may lay 
‘duties on all articles so high as to collect no rev- 
«enue, and operate as a total prohibition.” And 
here let us, for a short time, examine this ques- 
tion of the constitutional power of Congress to 


protect the domestic industry of the country. I. 


had considered this question as settled. I knew 
it had been recommended by almost all of our 
Presidents—by Washington, by Jefferson, by 
Madison, and Monroe, to say nothing of the 
others; and wherever these concurred in one doc- 
trine, | had thought the whole country, as if by 
common consent, looked upon it as no longer a 
mooted question. But it seems that [ was mis- 


taken, and that, with the progressive Democracy | 


of the present day, nothing is to be considered as 
settled, but everything is to be made to yield to 
their speculations and fine-spun theories, and the 


whole policy of the country is to be nothing but a , 


series of experiments—the last still more ruinous 
than that which immediately preceded it. The 
power of Congress is derived from the following 
clauses: 

Article 1, section 8, says, Congress shall have 
power to ** lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
‘and excises, to pay the debts, and to provide for 


‘the common defence and general welfare of the | 


‘United States; but all duties, imposts, and ex- 
‘cises shall be uniform throughout the United 
‘States.’ 

«3. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
‘and among the several States, and with the Indian 
‘ tribes.”” 

The 4th clause of the 9th section of the same 
article says, that ** no capitation or other direct tax 


‘shall be laid, unless in proportion to the census | 


‘or enumeration herinbefore directed to be taken.”’ 

The 5th clause of section 9 says, “‘no tax or 
‘other duty shall be laid on articles exported from 
‘any State. No preference shall be given, by any 
‘regulation of commerce or revenue, to the ports 
‘of one State over those of another; nor shall ves- 


‘sels bound to or from one State be obliged to en- 


‘ter, clear, or pay duties in another.”’ 

The framers of the Constitution, fearing that 
some power had not been granted to Congress in 
terms sufficiently explicit, close their grant of 
powers by giving to Congress power ‘ to make all 
‘laws which shall be necessary and proper for car- 
‘rying into execution the foregoing powers, and 
‘all other powers vested by this Constitution in 
‘the Government of the United States, or in any 
‘department or officer thereof.’? Were it not for 
the seeming earnestness with which gentlemen 
deny and argue against the power of Congress to 
give incidental protection to domestic industry, I 
could not be persuaded that it was seriously doubt- 
ed. My own opinion is, that it is necessarily in- 
cluded in the grant of the taxing power and in that 
of the power to regulate commerce. And, first, of 
the taxing power: Some contend that this power 
is granted without any other limitation than that 
direct taxes should, like representation, be appor- 
tioned among the States in proportion to the census; 
and that all ** duties, imposts, and excises,” should 
be uniform throughout the United States. Others 
contend that the words ‘ to pay the debts and pro- 
vide for the common defence and general welfare 
of the United States’? should be construed as a 
limitation upon the grant of the power to tax; and 
that they mean precisely what they would mean if 
written ** for the purpose of paying the debts and 
providing for the common defence and general wel- 
fare of the United States.’ So far as the question 
how under consideration is concerned, it makes no 
difference which of these two constructions we 
adopt. The first manifestly includes the power, 
unless excluded by the restrictions, for there is 
nothing better settled than that an unlimited grant 
of any power gives everything which it was in the 
power of the grantor to give; and that when there 
are limitations, nothing is excepted unless con- 
tained in the limitations, or some of them. Take 


the second construction, and it seems to me to be 
equally clear. 


duties may be laid ? 
vide for the common defence and general welfare 
of the United States.” We have only to show 
that the encouragement of domestic industry will 


What are the objects for which | 
**'To pay the debts and pro- | 
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The Tariff—Mr. McHenry. 
conduce to the common defence and general wel- 
fare. In time of peace we have certainly the right 
to prepare for our defence in time of war; and 
nothing prepares us better than to make within 
ourselves all that is necessary to our defence—our 
own guns, our own powder and shot, the neces- 
sary clothing for our soldiers and sailors, our own 
vessels, and everything, in short, that will tend in 
the slightest degree to render us independent of 
every other nation upon the face of the whole 
earth. Does it not tend to the cveneral welfare of 
the country to diversify labor, that it may be in 
greater demand, and thus with more certainty 
meet its just reward? That the taxing power, by 
proper application, may be made in some measure 
at least to produce these results, I trust I shall be 
able to show in another part of my argument. It 
has been used by all nations for the protection and 
encouragement of domestic industry, and especially 
by Great Britain, from whom we borrow most of 
our general principles and terms. ‘The framers of 
our Constitution well knew the meaning attached 
to the terms they used, and must be understood as 
using terms with their then received construction; 
and when they granted the taxing power, or any 
other power, knowing the uses to which it was put 
by the nation from whom it was borrowed, they 
must be understood as intending that Congress 
should use it as other nations had, subject only to 
such limitations or restrictions as they chose to 
apply. 

The power to regulate commerce is unlimited, 
and includes all our trading with foreign nations; 
and in the use of the necessary means to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations, Congress is wholly 
unrestricted, except that ** no tax or duty shall be 
laid on any articles exported from any State.’’ Con- 
cress has the right to encourage or discourage the 
importation of any particular article, or from any 
particular place. As to the reasons which will 
justify the exercise of the power, Congress alone 
can judge. Various reasons may be given why it 

| should be done in particular cases, but we are now 


| discussing a question of constitutional right, not of 


policy—the policy will be discussed hereafter. 
| The gentleman from Virginia who has just taken 
his seat, [Mr. Bayiy,] attempted to draw a con- 
| clusive argument against this power in Congress, 
from the fact that, in forming the Constitution, 
there was an unsuccessful attempt made to trans- 
fer the provision that * no State shall, without the 
| *consent of Congress, lay any imposts or duties 
‘on imports, except what may be absolutely ne- 
‘cessary for executing its inspection laws,’’ from 
the clause which prohibits the States from doing 
_ certain things without the consent of Congress, to 
that clause which prohibits them absolutely. 1 
think the argument, if any can be drawn from this 
fact, is against him. In the absolute prohibitions 
|to the States, there is no power which had not 
been expressly granted to Congress, or from the 
exercise of which Congress had not been ex- 
pressly prohibited. Some of them it was thought 
should not exist at all, and others should exist 
only in Congress; but there was a third class of 
eases in which it was believed the power might 
be left with the States to a certain extent; and to 
this class of cases did the framers of our Constitu- 
tion believe this power belonged; but to prevent 
collision, the States are required first to obtain the 
consent of Congress. The fair inference, then, is, 
not that the power should not be granted to Con- 
gress—this had been done in express terms, as 
before quoted—but that some thought it should be 
taken from the States entirely; a majority, how- 


ever, were of opinion that a portion of it might be | 


left with the States, subject to the consent and con- 
trolling power of Congress; and hence it was left 
where it is, but is like to be as prohibitory on the 
States as if transferred.. The consent of Coneress 

‘has, I believe, never been asked, and would be 
very difficult to obtain. 


| Let us now, sir, examine whether these powers, 
granted to Congress for the common good, may 


not be so exercised as to protect and encourage 
domestic industry, without being perverted or dis- 
torted. By pursuing the following general rules, 
I think we can do so: 
Ist. To raise as much money, by duties on im- 
ports, as will be necessary for the wants of the 
|General Government, economically administered, 
| and no more. 
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2d. In adjusting the details of a tariff for this 
purpose, to discriminate in favor of such articles of 
domestic production and manufacture as are ne- 
cessary to our defence as a nauon, and those that 
are most necessary should have the highest pro- 
tection; and, if the public good require it, exceed 
the point that would yield the greatest amount of 
revenue, and lay such a duty as will encourage 
the production at home of such articles as we most 
need, 

3d. If an article is of prime necessity, and can- 
not be profitably raised or manufactured within the 
United States, then impose a low rate of duty; or, 
if the finances of the country will permit, let it 
come in entirely free of duty: of such are tea, 
coflee, &ec. E F 

4th. Upon mere luxuries, impose the highest 
duty they will bear. 

By attending to these rules, you will perceive 
that I do not contend for the doctrine that the 
higher the duty is laid, the lower the price will be 
to the consumer. 1 expressly admit, that the ten- 
dency of duties is to enhance the price to the con- 
sumer, and sometimes it is enhanced to the full 
amount of the duty. 

I admit, also, the doctrine, that, where any arti- 
cle is actually imported, and the duty paid, it is 
finally paid by the consumer; but it by no means 
follows that the price is always increased to the 
extent of the amount of the duty; indeed, it often 
happens that other causes operate to counteract 
that tendency, and the price, instead of increasing, 
actually diminishes, and becomes lower than it 
was before the duty was laid, and even lower than 
the duty itself. Experience proves this to be true; 
duty is an element of price, but is not always the 
controlling element; the cost of production, the 
cost of transportation, and the profits of merchants, 
are all elements of the price to the consumer; and, 
after all that can be said upon the subject, demand 
and supply regulate the price of every article that 
is boueht and sold. It is true, that, where an arti- 
cle has borne a particular price in any market for 
a series of years, if a duty be laid upon it, the 
merchant always endeavors to persuade his custo- 
mers that he ought to have just that much more 
for it, because he has to pay more. Now, if he 
pays the same price, is at the same cost In trans- 
porting, makes the same profit, and then adds the 
duty, it is evident that the price is enhanced the 
full amount of the duty. But is this always the 
3v no means. Merchants, in making their 
purchases, are in the habit of looking to the state 
of the market in which they slate to sell, and 
asking themselves what profit this or that article 
will bear; or, in other words, what is the demand 
for it, and how much can I sell it for; what will it 
cost me to get it to market, and how much can I 
afford to give for it; if he thinks it will yield him 
a sufficient profit, he will buy; if not, he will not. 
Further to illustrate this point, we will suppose 
that a merchant has been in the habit of selling a 
particular kind of cotton cloth at fifteen cents per 
yard, that he gave ten cents per yard for it, and 
added five for costs of transportation and profit, 
and there was a manufacturing establishment in 
the same neighborhood that could make and sell 
the same article at fifteen cents, and could make 


case ? 


| enough to supply the market by a small increase of 
business; and in this state of affairs we levy a duty 


on the imported article of two cents per yard. 
Now, the merchant, when he goes to purchase a 
new stock, will say to the manufacturer abroad, ‘1 
cannot afford to give you ten cents per yard as I 
have been doing, because I can only get fifteen for 
it; it is made there, and sold at that price, and 
enough can be made to supply the demand alto- 
gether, and will be, if I attempt to raise my price. 
Now, I have been making a handsome profit, and 
I can afford to give you nine cents, pay the duty, 
and still make a profit that I am willing to put up 
with; will you take it??? The manufacturer rea- 
sons thus: ** I have been in the habit of selling to 
this man; he is a good customer; and if I don’t 
sell to him, I must keep the article on hand, or 
force a sale at home; I had better take nine cents, 
though the profit is very small, than keep it on 
hand, or glut the market at home, and perhaps 
injure the sale of the balance;’’ and he replies, 
«| will;” the bargain is made, the article is still 
sold at fifteen cents, and the consumer, though he 
pays the duty, gets the article at the same price; 
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the orizinal maker falls one cent, and the merchant 
puis up with one cent less profit, and the consu- 
mer is not injured, When duties are first laid, 
the prices usually raise; this encouraves our own 
citizens to undertake the making of the article 
at home; they invest their capital, commence the 
business, and at first drag on heavily; by expe- 
rience, they increase in skill, and by increased 


akill, they, make more of the article with the | 


game amount of labor; and, of course, make it 
cheaper, and can afford to sell it cheaper. ‘The 
success of one manufacturing establishment causes 
others to enter into the same business, the supply 
increases, competition brings down the prices to 
the very lowest point at which the article can be 
roade and sold without loss, the market becomes 
overstocked, and they have to seek other markets, 
and thus commerce is encouraged and extended, 
Secine the suceess of these, other manufacturing 
establishments spring up in other parts of the 
country, and in other articles: and in this way, by 
a wise use of this power by ¢ ‘ongress, have manu- 
factures of iron, of cotton, of wool, of he mp, and 
of everything else which is calculated to render us 
a happy, a united, and an independent people, 
sprung up as if by magic; and | pray God they 
may continue until we shall be dependent on no 
other nation for our supplies, but have the proud 
satisfaction of knowing that our soldiers and sail- 
ors are defended from the cold by the manufac- 
tures of our own country; that our sails, which 
whiten every sea, are made of American hemp; 
and that, in times of war, our cannon may pro- 
claim to our enemies, in the death-warrants they 
send them, that American arms are made of iron 
from ore taken from the ‘eternal hills’’ of our 
own natve land. 

Sir, agriculture, commerce, and manufactures 
are so connected together, that anything which 
promotes the prosperity of one promotes the pros- 
pe rity of all, and any policy which injures one, to 
some extent at least, injures all. By commerce, I 
mean our domestic, as well as our foreign. Some 
gentlemen, however, argue this question as if we 
had no commerce except foreign commerce, and 
that the whole power of Congress to regulate com- 
merce should be exercised with a view to encour- 
age the importation of foreign articles, and afford 
to foreigners a fair price, without regard to the 
ability of our own people to pay. ‘The policy 
which | advocate looks to the ability of the con- 
sumer to pay, to the distribution of labor, and 
to the increase of the demand for labor, as the 


only means of ensuring a fair reward; by doing | 


this, we increase the demand for every article 
of consumption for the necessaries of life—first, 
then, for its comforts, and next for its luxu- 
ries. Weare in the habit of living just as well as 
eur means will enable us to live: the man who 
makes but five hundred dollars a year, if he be a 
prudent man, wall not attempt to live in the same 
style with one who makes five thousand—and 
many men, we know, only limit their expenses 
by their means of payment, and hardly by that, 
sir. 

By encouraging domestic manufactures, a por- 
tion of labor is withdrawn from agriculture, and, 
instead of producers, become consumers; and thus 
the farmer finds a market for his surplus produce, 
which otherwise fell upon his hands, because the 
expense of taking it to market would more than 
swallow up the whole of it. Let us see what is 
the effect upon a neighborhood of the erection of 
an establishment for making tron: at its very com- 
mencement it aflords the farmer a market for his 
surplus produce; workingmen are congregated 
there, teams are required, and they must all be fed; 
he can thus sell his meat, his grain, and his hay, 
which he has had wasting upon his hands for years 
for want of a home market. Now, having a mar- 
ket at his own door, he becomes more economical, 
and saves things that he used to throw away: and 
the wages of all the young men in the neighbor- 
hood is raised to the standard given at the iron 
works, taking the description of labor into con- 
sideration. 

After the works get into operation, the effect is 
equally beneficial to the farmer. A great number 
of hands ts employed—the market is increased and 
becomes permanent—labor is in demand—teams 
are required—and the farmer, who keeps a wagon 


and team, can find employment for it many times | 


when he would otherwise have none; and by haul- 


ing ore or coal, when he would otherwise be doing 
nothing, can make iron enough to pay his black- 
smith ’s bill—a very important item with the farmer. 
‘This is the operation in the immediate vicinity; but 
its good eflects extend even farther. At the dis- 
tance of fifty miles or more, farmers load their wag- 
ons with meal and bacon, and take them to theliron- 
works, and exchange for tron and castings. If one 
has nota load himself, he makes it up by buying 
from his neighbors in small Jots, and paying them 
on his return in such articles of castings as they may 
need for family use, and which perhaps they have 
no other means of obtaining. I leave it to every 
unprejudiced mind whether this will not be the 
operation, and whether it will not add to the general 
welfare, if not to the common defence, of the coun- 
try. All other manufacturing establishments op- 
erate to a greater or less extent in the same way. 
And by inereasing their number, we increase the 
wages of labor by increasing the demand for labor. 
By increasing the profits of manufacturers, they 
can afford to give more for labor, and will do it, and 
the highest prices for the most skilful. They give 
more for labor, not because they are more kind than 


other people, or more benevolent, but simply be- | 


cause their interest requires that they should at all 
times be able to command the necessary amount of 
labor to carry on their business; and the more ex- 
tensive it is, the more necessary that they should 
always have a full supply; and not be compelled 
to stop any branch for want of laborers to carry it 
on. For this reason it is, and not for any peculiar 
love they have for the laborer, that they fix the 
price of labor high enough always to command a 
sufficient supply. The effect to the laborer is the 
same, and does not depend upon the motive of the 
employer. ‘The laborer gets employment, and is 
paid a fair compensation; and this is what he de- 
sires. He has then the means of living in com- 
fort—he has the means of paying. What is it to 
the laboring man if you bring down the prices of 
everything tothe very lowest standard, and he is 
thrown out of employment, and has nothing to 
buy with? You are merely tantalizing him by 
putting comforts of life almost within his reach. 
He sees others enjoy them, butis himself deprived 
of the means to procure them. An anecdote will 
sometimes illustrate a position as well as an argu- 
gument; and one I saw sometime since in a news- 
paper, will apply here. An Irishman in the mar- 
ket of the city of New York, being about to buy 
some chickens, was told that the price was two 
shillings apiece. ‘* Why,’’ said he, “in my 
country L could get such for sexpence.’’ ‘* Well,”’ 
said the market-man, ‘* why didn’t you stay in 
your own country, then?’’ * Faith,’’ said he, 
‘friend, 1 couldn’t vet the seapence !” 


But we are told that men should be permitted to 
buy where they can buy cheapest, and sell where | 


they can get the best price. This is the doctrine 
for which you will always hear shavers and usu- 


rers contend, and men that always have money to | 


buy with and to spare. It increases the value of 
money, Which they consider the most valuable of 
all things, and enables them more effectually to 


erind the faces of the poor. And while they preach | 


this doctrine, they, like all others, practise one 
entirely different; that is, to buy where you can 
pay the easiest. Upon this principle all men act, 
let them talk as they may; and | appeal to all 
practical men for the truth of this assertion. 

This system is called, by gentlemen who pride 
themselves upon their elevated standing and their 
decorum in debate, a system of fraud, of robbery, 
and of plunder. Do gentlemen understand the full 
extent of these terms when they use them, and to 


whom they apply these mild terms of reproach? | 


Do they remember that this system was recom- 
mended by Washington, by Jeflerson, by Madi- 
son, and Monroe, and many of the wisest men of 
our country? IT am sure, if they did, that their 
own sense of propriety would make them a little 


more select in the terms they use. If the people | 


are plundered, it can only be in one of two ways— 
by being compelled to pay higher for the article to 
the importer from abroad, or to the manufacturer 
at home. 
Bayxy,]} if I understood him rightly, contended 
that the duty always increased the price, until, by 
competition at home, the price was brought down 
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gether, and then it had no effect. Now, if this be 
true, who is injured by it? Is the consumer? No 
He gets the article lower than he ever got it =a 
fore. The home supply is abundant, and every 
man can get just as much as he wants at a faiy 
price; but the foreigner is driven out of the mar- 
ket. He, then, is the one that is injured; and all 
thisery of robbery, plunder, and fraud, is only to 
operate in favor of foreigners, and especially Great 
Britain; and yet we, who oppose her, are called 
British Whigs. Sir, Lam an American by birth, 
by education, and in feeling. Lam proud of it, 
and I hope never to see the day when the affec- 
tions of Americans are to be withdrawn from th: 
cities of our own country, and placed upon thos: 
of Europe; and when they will rejoice more in thy 
prosperity of Leeds, and Liverpool, and London, 
and Manchester, than they will in that of Boston, 
and Lowell, and Philadelphia, and New York, 
Kor, if ever that time shall come, which God for- 
bid, just so sure as it 1s true, that ** where a man’s 
treasure is, there will his heart be also,’’ just so 
sure will leagues be formed that will endauver thy 
perpetuity of our Union. 

3ut some gentlemen go so far as to contend that 
the duty always enhances the price to the con- 
sumer just to the extent of the duty, whether tie 
article is imported or not; if this doctrine be true, 
our friends of the South are the very last that 
ought to complain of it. ‘There is a duty of 
three cents a pound upon cotton; and if this doc- 
trine be true, then they get three cents more per 
pound for their cotton than they would get if there 
were no duty. ‘There isa duty of ten cents pet 
bushel on potatoes; now, does this enable the farm- 
ers to get ten cents a bushel more than they other 
wise would get? Let them answer the question 
now, if it is not true as to cotton and potatoes, low 
is it rendered so as to cotton cloth. Is there any 
magic in spinning and weaving that will take cot- 
ton cloth out of the ordinary rules of trade which 
apply to everything else? Theory is one thing— 
facts another; if you let a man make his facts, and 
then build his theory upon them, he will have a 
very handsome theory, and one that is hard to 
overthrow; but in all such cases, the facts will be 
contradicted, and then the theory will fall as mat- 
ter of course. A case of this kind occurred in 
Pittsburg; a farmer, who had made his theory that 
the duty was paid to the maker as well as to the 
importer of an article, took some cheese to Pittsburg 
to sell; not finding a ready sale for cash, and want- 
ing a pair of shoes for his wife, he went to a shoe- 
maker and sold him the cheese, and agreed to take \ 
pair of shoes for his wife in part pay; they readily 
agreed upon the prices; he asked six cents a pound 
for his cheese, the shoemaker agreed to give it; the 
shoemaker asked one dollar and a half for the shoes, 
and he agreed to give it; but after he had made the 
bargain, his favorite theory came into his head; 
said he to the shoemaker—I am paying you a duty 
of fifty cents a pair, and 1 don’t like to do it. Said 
the shoemaker, that can’t be possible, for I don't 
make that much on the shoes; and he told him how 
much the materials cost, and how much he paid 
the journeyman for making them; shewing that he 
only made a profit of about twenty cents. J dont 
eare for that, said the other, for there is a duty of 
fifty cents a pair on such shoes, and if it were not 
for that, I would get them fifty cents cheaper; S° 
it’s the same thing tome. Well, said the shoe- 
maker, I’ll tell you how we can settle it—you pay 
me the duty on your cheese and I'll pay you the 
duty on the shoes—agreed, said the other; 80 “icy 
got the law, and found that the tax on cheese Was 
nine cents, and he was only to get six; so he lost his 
cheese altogether, and had to pay three cents & 
pound beside, and only got fifty cents taken off “ 
price of the shoes. Yet still he swore that ™S 
theory was true as to shoes, though, as to chees®> 
he did not believe it worked right; but he’d get the 
schoolmaster to state the sum as to cheese, like he 
did as to shoes, and see if it would come out !" 
the same way; and, if it didn’t, he’d never se! 
cheese by that rule any more, and he didn’t be- 
lieve it was a good rule to sell by, no way it could 
be fixed. 

Mr. Chairman, there is in our Government 8 
peculiar fitness in raising the whole amount of rev- 
enue, which is needed for the use of the General 
Government, by a tax or duty on imports. To 


so low that the foreign article was excluded alto- |i the General Government is given, as we have seen, 
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the power to regulate commerce and our intercourse 
with foreign nations; and four-fifths of all the ex- 
epses of the General Government are for the pro- 
S sian of commerce, either directly or indirectly, 
and the States are forbidden to exercise any control 
over it. All who participate in the benefits of 
commerce should bear a part of its burdens. And 
by duties on imports these burdens can be more 
equaily distributed than in any other mode. ‘The 
States being prohibited from laying any of these 
indirect taxes, usually lay taxes for the support of 
the State Governments upon the ad valorem prin- 
ciple; thus the external tax supports the Govern- 
ment for our external intercourse, and the internal 
tax supports the State Governments, which have 
in charge the internal regulations of the States. It 
is manifest, then, that whatever tends to increase 
the internal wealth of the several States, increases 
the subjects of taxation, and tends to lighten the 
Siate tax of every individual. We should be very 
cautious, then, not to pursue any course by our 
legislation that will tend to reduce the value of 
property in any of the States, lest we should drive 
some of them into repudiation. 

But we are told we ought to reduce the duties on 
our imports because Great Britain is about to re- 
peal her corn laws, and permit grain and provisions 
of every kind to come in at greatly reduced rates 
of duties, or perhaps free. If she did this for our 
benefit, it might be an argument why we should 
accommodate her; but it is evident that she does 
it for her own benefit and not for ours. Her pop- 
ulation is crowded, and labor is reduced to the very 
lowest point at which human nature can be sus- 
tained. ‘To enable her starving population to pro- 
cure food, they are willing it should come in at a 
iow rate, and thus their manufacturers can procure 
laborers at lower wages; it is, after all, a measure 
intended to benefit her manufacturers. That it 
will benefit us to some extent, I am willing to ad- 
mit; but its benefits are greatly overrated. They 
make a large quantity of provisions themselves; 
that, of course, must be consumed there; and then 
we have to compete with the balance of the world; 
we have no assurance that they will trade with us 
in preference to any one else, and we can’t expect 
their market unless we can sell as low as others, 
nor to monopolize it, unless we undersell all others. 
Grain of all kinds, except corn, can be produced 
on the shores of the Baltic, and in other places, as 
cheap as we can produce it here, if not cheaper. 
And, as it will cost less to carry it to Great Britain 
from those places than from here, they will have 
some advantage of usin that market. The only | 
increased benefit this will be of to us, will be in 
years of extraordinary production; when our sur- 
plus will be uncommonly large, and it will be our | 
interest to sell low rather than not sell at all. Un- 
der such circumstances, our exportations to that 
country will be considerably increased beyond 
what they are now. To enable us to judge as to 
the comparative cost at which grain can be pro- 
duced in other countries, let us examine as to the 
wages of labor. The report of the Commissioner 
of Patents, made at the present session of Congress, 


on page 1153, gives a condensed account of these 
wages; he says: 


- 


“In England the average rate of agricultural wages for an 
able man with a family is 9 shillings, or #1 98 per week; 
trom this is to be deducted cottage rent at 35 cents per week, 
leaving $1 63 per week, to provide himself with the neces- 
aries of lite, In France, a laborer in the same situation 
receives $1 04 per week. In Prussia, 66 cents. In Ger- 
many, $1 02 per week. In Holland and Belgium, $1 20. 
In Italy, and the Austrian States, #1 15. F 


Let every one for himself compare these with the 
wages in his own neighborhood, and draw his own 
conclusions. 

At the commencement of the last war we were 
almost entirely without manufactures of woollen; 
the consequences were, that in purchasing blankets 
and other woollen goods for the use of our navy in 
1513, the whole amount was. ....... $129,487 77 
Of this sum there were, of domestic. 
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8,226 34 
Leaving a balance of......... $121,260 94 








This sum we paid to foreigners for woollen 
goods used in our navy, and perhaps a part of it 
to the very enemy we were fighting. 

Amongst the articles purchased were 4,147 blan- 
kets, of which 40 were of domestic manufacture; | 
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this account is taken from the documents, publish- 
ed as authentic, in the American State Papers. 
Sir, I well recollect that, when the account of the 
sutierings of our northwestern army came to Ken- 
tucky, my native State, the women, (God bless 
them, I love the word better than the word ladies, ) 
took blankets off their own beds and sent them to 
protect, against the chilling blasts of the north, the 
soldiers whe were fighting for their country, say- 
ing that * they and their children were in houses, 
and could keep warm by the fire.’’ Let any one 
contrast this with our present situation, and say if 
he can ** that our woollen manufacturers have 
done nothing to provide for the common defence 
and general welfare.’”’ But | have permitted my- 
self in some measure to wander from the subject. 
I must spend the balance of the time which ts 
allotted to me in examining the bill, and compa- 
ring it with Mr. Walker’s principles and his recent 
recommendations, and see, if I can, whether it ts 
based upon his principles, or whether it is not 
wholly without principle. ‘The Secretary, in his 
recent report, sent with the President’s m¢ ssage 
of the 16th June to the Senate, says: 

s After a very careful examimanon of the additional data 
which it has been in my power to obtain since the month 
of February last, it is my conviction that the bill of the com 
mittee will produce a net revenue of at least 26,000,000. 
If to this be added the additional duties proposed to be levied 
in schedule A, the bill of the committee, with the modi 
fications embraced in that schedule, would produce a net 
revenue of £30,034,057. This would make an addition of 
$5,534,057 to the revenue that would be produced under 
the act of the 30th August, 842." 

By his annual report it appears that the articles 
imported into the United States during the year 
ending the 30th June, 1845, and paying duties, 
MONO Biss oe 6 cc occa bias So wisins ve 0? SBR ORIRA 
And the free articles, for the same year, 

ise hieWilencsioe See Kitimat See 

Making a total of imports of. .$1 17,254,564 

At the existing rate of duty, this produced a 
revenue of 430,818,854; at 20 per cent. the whole 
amount imported, including the free list, will only 
produce a revenue of $23,450,912. ‘To produce a 
revenue of $30,818,854, at 20 per cent., we must 
import $154,094,270 worth, and have no free list. 
All this must be paid for in some way. ‘The con- 
sequences of such increased importation will be an 
immense foreign debt, which will cause a drain of 
specie to pay it; but tea and coffee, amounting to 
over eight millions of dollars, will be retained in 
the free list, and this amount must therefore be 
added, increasing the importations to over $162,- 
000,000, if 20 per cent. is to be the average on duty 
paying articles. 

This schedule A, Mr. Chairman, is a real curi- 
osity. In making estimates for raising the reve- 
nue, wherever he adds to the duty contained in the 
bill the importations never fall off, and he has cer- 
tain data by which to ascertain the amount of the 
increase of revenue—the increased rate of duty 
being the unvarying standard; while, if he choose 
to reduce the rate of duty, at once the amount of 
importations runs upina double ratio. He seems 
to have unlimited control over the importations of 
the country. At his command they stand at what 
they are, or increase just as he may want revenue; 
and he has only to say how much revenue he 
wants from any particular article, and fix his rate 
of duty, and straightway the importation comes 
up to that standard. If an article comes in free, 


and he chooses to lay a duty of 20 per cent., it 
| makes no difference, the importation does not fall 


experience has been different. 


off adollar. Witness the articles of tea and coffee. 
I have not examined every article taken from the 
free list, but believe they are all worked by the 
same rule, and of course stand upon the principle 
that people will use as much when they are taxed 
as when they are free, and that the price of an ar- 
ticle makes no difference in its consumption. My 


In schedule A he 


says, of brandy and other spirits distilled from 


grain or other materials, there were consumed and 
on hand from imports, in the year ending 30th 
June, 1845, $1,065,375 worth; rates ad valorem, 
under act of 1842, 180 per cent.; the bill proposes 
75 per cent.; schedule A, 125; an increase of 50 per 
cent. over the bill. The columns, then, stand 
thus: ** Amount of revenue from increased rates,’’ 
$532,688; ‘‘ estimated increase in estimates, under 
committee’s bill,” $340,000; ‘* estimated increase 
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under proposed rates,”’ $300,000; amount of reve- 
nue from ** estimated amount of imports,’’ $702,687. 
Now, if this means anything, it is that at the rate 
recommended in the schedule A, the amount which 
will be imported and consumed will produce 
$708,687 more revenue than the amount now real- 
ized, because it is in proof of that assertion that 
this schedule is broucht forward. Let us see how 
stands the fact: $1,065,375 worth, at 180 per cent., 
(the present rate, as stated by him,) will produce 
$1,907,675 of revenue. While $1,365,375, which 
he estimates will be used at 125 per cent., the rate 
of duty recommended by him, will yield of reve- 
nue the sum of 81,706,719, making a loss of 
$200,956, instead of a gain of S702,687, as estima- 
ted by him. So much the first ttem im this 
much-labored schedule. The second, if possible, 
is still worse. 


for 


Recollect he goes upon the princi- 
ple that to lower the duties will raise the revenue, 
by increasing the importations. Of cordtals, &e., 
he says there are used $29,788; present duty 41 
per cent.; the bill proposes 75 per cent. This, in 
the estimation of the Secretary, will increase the 
importations $25,000. He proposes bringing the 
duty down to 40 per cent., taking 35 off the rate in 
the bill; and this he estimates will increase the im- 
portations $100,000, and yield a revenue, above 
what is at present realized, of $10,824. ‘Thus, by 
the simple process of reducing the vate of duty one 
per cent. below what it is at present on cordiats, 
&e., of which only $29,788 worth are used annu- 
ally, a net revenue is realized of 810 Was 
ever such skill exhibited before? Again, upon six 
articles—almonds, currants, prunes, dates, figs, 
and raisins, upon which there is an average duty 
of 452 per cent.—he proposes to raise an increased 
revenue of $105,515, simply by having a hort 
zontal scale of duty of 40 per cent., instead of hav- 
ing some above and some below, averaging 452. 
Let us see how this will stand the test of figures: 
41,034,045, the whole amount now used, according 
to his statement, at 45% per cent. will give usa 
revenue of $472,207. At 40 per cent. he says 
$80,000 more will be used, making in all $1,114,045. 
This, at 40 per cent., the proposed rate, will give 
us only the sum of $445,618; making a loss of 
$26,589, instead of a gain of $105,515, as estimated 
by him. Oh, the beauty and efficiency of horizon- 
tal duties! I have not examined the whole of 
these estimates in schedule A, but if the others are 
as bad as those I have examined, it proves nothing, 
except the fallacy of conclusions drawn from sup- 
positions, instead of facts. Indeed, the conclusions 
eontradict the suppositions from which they are 
drawn, and the suppositions appear manifestly to 
be the result of desire rather than the convictions 
of judgment, and the estimates wholly arbitrary 
and without any just or even colorable foundation. 

Let us for a moment see whether the Secretary 
has inthe bill (for I consider it his, though reported 
by a committee) carried out the principles recom- 
mended in his annual report, or whether he has 
not been putting in a few duties by way of protect- 
ing certain interests, that a few votes might be 
retained. In his annual report, he says: * Salt is a 
‘necessary of life, and should be as free from 
‘tax as air or water.’’ Again: ** The salt made 
‘abroad by solar evaporation is also most pure 
‘and wholesome, and, as conservative of health, 
‘should be exempt from taxation.”” Now, who 
would have thought that, after such strong lan- 
guage, a duty of twenty per cent. would have been 
laid upon salt? Noman, unless he had known 
that the great State of New York had thirty-four 
votes to give upon the passage of the bill, and with- 
out some of these votes the bill could not be carried, 
and that New York was deeply interested in the 
salt-making business; but if he had known these 
facts, the mystery would have been explained. 
As unconstitutional as a duty for protection was 
said to be, here is twenty per cent. laid with no 
other view, because it is laid upon an article 
which the Secretary says ought to be ‘ as free as 
air or water.”” He seems to feel very much for 
the poor, but not so much for the poor of his own 
country as for foreigners. Manufacturing is too 
good a business, and too high per cent. is made at 
it, and therefore our people must not engage in it. 
All the profitable labor must be given to foreign- 
ers, and our people must be hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for them. We are only to make 
the raw material, and send it abroad for others to 
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work 
charges for their labor. He seems to regret that 
any aruicle of our own domestic manufacture comes 
in competition with similar articles from abroad. 
Hear him. After stating a certain amountas hav- 
ing been imported, he says: ** Showing a very con- 
* siderable decline of the revenue, growing out ofa 
‘diminished importation of the highly-proteeted 
‘articles, and progressive substitution of the do- 
‘mestic rivals.’ ‘This is truly alarming, sir, that 
any domestic article should be subtituted for the 
foreign. Why, sir, it can only be done with the 
assent of the purehaser, and with an article 
deemed by him of at least equal value. Here isa 
case, then, where the Constitution is like to be 
broken, not by laying excessive duties at first, but 
heeause the domestic manufacturer, aided by a 
duty laid at first for revenue, makes and sells the 
avgucle lower than the foreign article, and thus 
gradually substitutes the domestic and excludes 
the foreign. According to this view of the Secre- 
tary, Congress shall take care to bring down the 
duty, for tear the Constitution should be broken. 
Again, he says: “* A partial and a total prohibi- 
‘tron are alike in violation of the object of the tax- 
‘img power.”’ Now, Ldeny this principle alto- 
if Congress have the right to say how 
much revenue shall be raised from all imported 
articles collectively, they have a right to say how 
itshall be apportioned, and how much the public 
interest requires shall be raised from each article 
separately. 


rvether. 


He says no horizontal scale is recom- 
mended, and none should be adopted; of course, 
then, according to his own doctrine, Congress has 
aright to say how much ought to be raised upon 
each article. If the greatest amount of revenue 
ought not to be collected, and he expressly admits 
that im some cases it should not, then Congress 
has aright to adopt any seale of duty that will 
bring the amount fixed upon as proper to be raised 
on any one particular article. Again, if it be true, 
as he contends, that there is a point that will yield 
the greatest amount of revenue: and if it be also 
true, that increasing the duties makes the importa- 
tions fall off, and in the same ratio as you reduce 
the duties importations increase, then is it also 
true, that above and below this revenue standard 
there is a pout that will produce the same amount; 
and Congress having first settied how much should 
he raised from any article, have surely the right to 
select which of these two scales shall be adopted— 
the hizhest duty with the lowest importation, or 


the lowest duty with the highest importation, |) 


More fully to illustrate this point, sir, we will sup- 
pose Congress had fixed upon $20,000 as the 
amount of revenue to be collected upon some arti- 
cle of import; if 10 per cent. duty were laid, an 
importation of §$200,000 would produce the amount 
desired; but Congress, for some cause, might pre- 
fer that so much of the article should not be im- 
ported, and, by way of checking importations, 
should raise the duty to 15 per centum, and by 
so doing the importations should be reduced to 
$150,000; this, at 15 per cent., would produce 
$22,500, being more revenue than Congress de- 
sired to raise from that article; and the duty 1s 
raised to 20 per cent., this brings the importations 
down to $100,000, which, at 20 per cent., pro- 
* duces the sum of 820,000. Thus 10 per cent. and 
20 per cent. would produce the same revenue— 
one being above and the other below the famous 
revenue standard; and who shall say Coneress has 
not a right to select whichever rate of duty will 
most conduce to the general welfare of the coun- 
try, and, in the opinion of Congress, produce the 
greatest good to the greatest number ? 

‘The Secretary, in his annual report says: “ At 
‘least two-thirds of the taxes imposed by the pres- 
‘ent tari] are paid, not into the treasury, but to the 
‘protected classes, The revenue from imports 
‘last year exceeded twenty-seven millions of dol- 
‘lars. ‘This, in itself, is a heavy tax; but the 

whole tax imposed upon the people by the pres- 
ent tariil is not less than eighty-one millions of 
dollars; of which twenty-seven millions are paid 
to the Government upon the imports, and fifty- 
four millions to the protected classes, in enhanced 
‘ prices of similardomestic articles.’’ Had this state- 
ment been made, sir, at the commencement of his 
report, it would have astonished me; but I found 
sO many strange things before I reached this, that 
1 was prepared for anything, and determined to be 


‘ 
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astonished at nothing he could say. He has based 
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his whole argument upon the assumption, that | 


every tax which is laid on any article that is made 
at home increases the price ‘of the article to the 
extent of the tax; but this assertion seems to carry 
the doctrine still farther, and say, that, for every 
dollar we levy for the Government, we levy two 
for the manufacturer; and yet he has said, that 
upon many articles the duty is so high that im- 
portation has ceased. How was this brought 
about? Competition amongst manufacturers in- 
duced them to reduce the price so low to the con- 
sumer that the foreign article cannot pay the duty 
and compete with the domestic, and consequently 
is excluded. In some instances the price of the 
domestic article is reduced even below the duty; 
and yet he very gravely asserts that the manufac- 
turer collects double the amount of duty. Let us 
carry this out as applied to potatoes. There were 
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tariff. The evils of which they complain have 
their foundation in other causes—the cotton crop 
has greatly increased, even faster than the demand 
New and richer lands have been brought into ex! 
tivation, and as the same amount of labor will pro. 
duce a greater quantity of cotton, it is sold chi aper, 
and of course atfects the price of all. But the tari7 
is the scapegoat, which has to bear the sin of 
the evils they endure. 

One word to my Democratic friends, and [ have 
done. You are in a large majority, and have 
pledged yourselves to the country that your policy 
shall be carried out. It is expected at your hands. 
AllLask of you is to build up your bill upon 
your own principles. If they will be better for 


ali 


|, the people, it is right they should be carried out: 


imported last year 211,327 bushels of potatoes, at | 


a duty of ten cents per bushel, makirg a revenue 
of $58,949. 
and, according to the Secretary’s doctrine, $117,- 
ROR, being twice the amount received by the Gov- 
ernment, went to the potato growers; and I would 
like for some man who raises potatoes to tell me 
how much fell to his share. I could carry it out 
as to every article, and show its entire fallacy, but 
this will show how it works. Surely we are much 
indebted to our worthy Secretary for showing how 
much we were oppressed. Many of us would 
have cone down to our graves without knowing 
or feeling it, but now it is too horrible to be borne; 
and still worse, sir, Congress can lay no tax on 
imports that will not work in the same way. Sir, 
this reminds me somewhat of a fellow who once 
brought a suit of assault and battery, and while 
his lawyer was laying his case before the jury, 
broke out erying, and on being asked what was 
the matter—‘* Oh,’’ replied he, “1 never knew 
th&t I had been treated half as badly before.’’ 

Mr. Walker has great advantages in this argu- 
ment. He makes his facts and his arguments 
both, and most men in this situation would make 
them harmonize; but his facts disprove his argu- 
ments, and his arguments contradict his facts; and 
here I will leave him. 

The gentleman from Georgia, who opened this 
debate, [Mr. Seasorn Jones,] calls loudly upon 
the West to come up and aid in passing this 
bill as a measure peculiarly calculated to benefit 
them. Sir, the West are of a different opinion. 
They believe their prosperity depends upon the 
prosperity of the whole Union. They do not be- 
lieve they are oppressed by the present tariff; that 
it has defects, they are willing to admit; but its 
very defects are virtues when compared to the 
present bill. ‘They know that, to support the Gen- 
eral Government, they have to pay their portion of 
the taxes in some way. They are willing to do 
so. The present tariff, they believe, is not more 
burdensome on them than this bill will be. It 
brings aboutas much revenue as in peace we need; 
and now, when we are like to want more money, 
they are opposed to uprooting old systems and 
overturning the ancient landmarks, and adopting a 
new policy, which may, and they believe will, un- 
settle the whole business of the country, and per- 
haps cause capital to abandon many of its present 
investments and seek new modes of employment. 
This, always for a time, at least occasions distress 
in the country, and throws hundreds out of em- 
ployment. ‘The sugar planters in the South are 
our best customers. They take our horses, our 
mules, and our provisions of every kind. We get 
from them, in exchange, their sugar ata fair price. 
We are willing to live and let live; and we cannot 
consent to join in any policy that will injure them. 
Our trade with them is a mere neighborhood affair. 
We don’t care about having it all thrown into the 
hands of a few individuals, that we may go farther 
and fare worse. Weare content to let well enough 
alone. The West cannot come up, therefore, to 
the gentleman’s aid, because they believe that, in 


so doing, they would prove recreant to their own 


best interests. Infant manufactures are just spring- 
ing into life in our own section of the country; we 
rejoice at it. 
see them grow and prosper. 
our brethren gives us no pain. We rejoice in 
their success, and will endeavor to rival them. 


This sum went to the Government, ! 


We desire to encourage them, and | 
The prosperity of | 


| nines and the fifty-four-forties. 


but do not quail, do not endeavor to have the nanw 
of yours with the benefits of ours. You avow 
discriminations only for revenue. Make no others, 
and if this be the principle best calculated to render 
us as a people great, prosperous, and happy, the 
people have a right to the benefit of it. In God's 
name, then, carry it out; and if, when you have 
done so, it proves to be the best, | hope I have sense 
enough to see, and honesty enough to acknowledze 
it. But if, upon a fair experiment, it shall, as | 
verily believe it will, prove a total failure, then | 
ask you, as honest men, having the good of our 
whole country as much at heart as myself, to ac- 
knowledge the failure, and return to the principles 
of our fathers, where I shall still remain, waiting 
to unite with you; when, in a spirit of brotherly 
love, we will counsel together, and, acknowledging 
and avoiding the errors on both sides into which 
our zeal may have driven us, agree upon such a 
system as will render us a united people, making 
as it were but one family—the greatest, the most 
powerful, just, and free, upon the face of the 
whole earth. 





THE TARIFF. 
SPEECH OF MR. J. W. TIBBATTS, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In THe Hovse or Representatives, 
July 1, 1846. 


The Bill to reduce the duties on Imports, and for 
other purposes, being under consideration in 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union— 

Mr. TIBBATTS addressed the committee as 
follows: 

Mr. Cuarroan: I am no ultraist, unless I may 
be so considered in regard to the relations of this 
Government with foreign nations. I was, and am, 
a fifty-four-forty man as to our northwestern 
boundary, as well as a Rio Grande man as to our 
southwestern boundary. I believe that our title to 
the one is as clear as to the other. I would not have 
sacrificed the one any sooner than the other. I 
would have gone to war for the one as soon as for 
the other; and I believe that our brave and gallant 
army, and our patriotic people, particularly of the 
West, would have vindicated our title to the one 
as easily as they have done to the other. I do not, 
therefore, shrink from the position which I and 
others have taken upon this Oregon question, nor 
do I regard the sneers that are cast at us on that 
account. I am told that it is said by some that 
the President has displayed a high degree of diplo- 
matic skill upon this subject, by using us of the 
fifty-four-forties as stool-pigeons to decoy Whigs 
and doubtful Democrats into the trap of forty-nine 
—using us like a skilful fisherman uses bait to 
catch suckers. This compliment to the President 
is no doubt highly to the eredit of both the forty- 
Which of us is 
the most highly honored by the position assigned 
to us, I will not pretend to say. A day of reck- 
oning will come, sir, however, after the smoke of 
this Mexican war shall have been dissipated, when 
those who have been concerned in the abandon- 
ment of our territory will be called to a just ac- 
countability. In that day, sir, “ let the gall’d jade 
wince;’’? we, who have sustained the right of the 
country to 54° 40’, will have nothing to answer 
for. We can then say that “ our withers are un- 
wrung.” : 

When I think of the manner in which it is said 


We do not believe the South is oppressed by the ’ that this Oregon question has been settled, I can- 
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not but feel humiliated—I cannot but think that 
the proud American 
« Eagle, towering in her pride of place, 
Has been hawked at by a mousing owl, 
And killed.”’ 

Whilst we bluster and boast over imbecile Mex- 
ico, we present the ridiculous attitude of yielding 
to England what we have fasserted to be our just 
right, * clear and indisputable,” and find ourselves 
in the humiliating position of a whipped hound, 
sneaking to his kennel at the roar of the British 
lion. We are told that— 

“There was a Brutus once, who would have brook’d 
The eternal devil himself, to have held his state in Rome 
As easily as a king,”’ 

much more a queen, sir; and we know that we had 

a President once (Jackson) who would not have 

yielded what he considered the just title of this 

Government to any nation on earth, however pow- 

erful. He was aman who would 
« Beard the lion in his den, 
And fright him there, and make him 
Tremble there.” 

This Oregon question was one of the great issues 
in the last presidential and congressional elections, 
The sacred inviolability of pledges made by a can- 
didate to the people, before his election, and a strict 
accountability to the people for any violation of 
such pledges, is the only safeguard to our republi- 
can institutions. 1 hope that the President will be 
able to account for his position in a manner satis- 
factory to the country. I do not design to con- 
demu him in advance; I wish that the veil of se- 
crecy had been torn from the proceedings in rela- 
tion to this subject, that the country might see the 
true position of affairs. I will not anticipate; I 
may refer to this subject again when the veil of 
secrecy is removed. I have deemed it necessary 
to say thus much in defence of myself and those 
who occupy the same position with me; and I now 
leave this digression, repeating the sincere hope 
that when the veil is removed, the President may 
find a justification for his course. 

Ihave said that Lam no ultraist, at least in re- 
gard to the domestic and internal relations of this 
country. IT approach all such questions in a spirit 
of concession and compromise. Our Government 
is one Of concession and compromise. It would 
be impossible without such a spirit to get along at 
all; and more particularly upon a question like that 
of the tariff, which involves probably more than 
any other the conflicting interests of the different 
occupations and the different sections of this wide- 
spread Confederacy. 

There are two extreme parties on the subject of 
the tariff on this floor, and in this country. The 
one, Which is denominated the free-trade party, 
who advocate a tariff for revenue alone, discrimina- 
ting for revenue alone, and not for protection or for 
any other purpose, and who deny that Congress 
possesses the constitutional power to discriminate 
for the protection of American industry in adjust- 
ing a tariff. "The other party, who are for a high 
and exorbitant tariff, having protection for its ob- 
ject, and making the subject of revenue merely 
incidental. 

What I may have to say may not be very pleas- 

ing to either of these parties. | differ from both of 
these extremes. 1 think they are both wrong. 

In medio tutissimus ibis. 1 approach this question 
with feelings of the utmost kindness to both of 
these parties. I say to both—** Come, brethren, 
let us reason together.’? I beg the attention of 
both, let us consider this question, as we have to 
do all others, in a spirit of compromise and conces- 
sion. Let us see if we cannot find some common 
ground on which you can both stand. Unless this 
question ts settled in this way it never will be settled 
ina manner satisfactory to the country. The peo- | 
ple of this country will never be satisfied with a | 
tariff based exclusively upo n the doctrines of either | 
the high protectionists, or the free-traders. Both, | 
then, must yield something. If both will act in 
this spirit, it seems to me that there would exist | 
no difficulty in arranging a tariff which would give 
general satisfaction to the country. 

No man is more opposed to the principles of the | 
act of 1842 than I am, and no one would go more | 
readily for its modification, or amendment, or in- 
deed its repeal, and the substitution of a new tariff | 


bill which would adopt a more satisfactory system | 
of taxation. 


| 
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I look upon the act of 1842 as, in its operation, 
highly unjust and oppressive to the laboring classes 
everywhere, and to the southern and western sec- 
tions of the country particularly. 

Sut I differ from my friends of the free-trade 
party—not in their opposition to the act of 1842, for 
I will go heart and hand with them in repealing 
its unjust and oppressive provisions, but in this— 
because that they, in endeavoring to relieve them- 
selves from the burdens of an unjust taxation under 
the operation of the act of 1842, are not only dis- 
posed to give up, but do actually deny, the exist- 
ence of a power which I candidly and honestly 
believe constitutionally exists in this Government, 
and which, in my opinion, is essential to its safety 
and independence as regards foreign nations. 

The Constitution expressly confers upon Con- 
gress the power “to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises,’ and the power ‘to regulate 
commerce.”’ 

The power to “ regulate commerce” is to pre- 
seribe a rule by which commerce is to be govern- | 
ed. The term commerce is not to be limited to 
traffic, or the buying and selling or interchange of 
commodities, but comprehends both navigation 
and intercourse. To limit the meaning of the term 
commerce to that of traffic merely, would restrict 
a general term comprehending many objects to 
only one of its significations. 

Then foreign commerce is regulated by preseri- ! 
bing rules for carrying on the intercourse with for- 
eign nations. 

It is under this interpretation alone that we can 
find the power to prescribe what shall constitute 
American vessels, or that they shall be navigated 
by American seamen. 

Has Congress the right to exercise the power to 
regulate commerce for the purpose of protecting 
American industry of any kind, not simply of 
manufactures, but also of agriculture, commerce, 
and the mechanic arts? 

No one can doubt but that the power to regulate 
commerce or trade necessarily includes the power 
to tax it. And the question then resolves itself 
into this, whether the power to tax trade, which is 
involved in the power to regulate trade, can be 
constitutionally exercised by levying duties, and 
imposing prohibitions and restrictions, with the 
object of encouraging the productions of American 

industry? 

As our Constitution is not a code of definitions, 
we must seek the meaning of the phrase ‘ to regu- 
late commerce” in the objects to which the power 
was generally thought to be applicable at the time 
of its formation. 

The power of regulating commerce has always 
been exercised by all commercial nations with a 


| view to the encouragement of home industry. This 
| has been particularly the case with Great Britain, 


from which we derive our customs, laws, language, 
and our commercial vocabulary. 

The States so understood and exercised this 
power whilst they retained the power over their 
foreign commerce. 

The want of this power was one of the greatest 
defects in the Confederation, and was one of the 
| principal causes which led to the adoption of the 
| present Constitution. Indeed, such a power is 
necessarily inherent in all independent sovereign- 
ties, and such an exercise of it by Congress was 
| expected by the States when they transferred to 

the General Government the power of regulating 
our foreign commerce. 

If the free-trade doctrine be true that revenu ise 
| the sole object of the constitutional exercise of the 
| power to ‘lay imposts,’’ and that the power ‘to 
reculate commerce”? cannot be exercised for the 
purpose of encouraging and protecting home in- 
dustry, then this great nation would scarcely 
deserve the name; it would be but a weak infant 
among the giant nations of the earth, unable to 
counteract their monopolies and unequal commer- 
cial regulations—unable to foster at home the pro- 
duction of the staple articles of subsistence, or the 
productions necessary for the national defence and 
national independence—and American navigation 
itself, to foster and protect which is important to 
the national security and national independence, 
| as a cradle to our naval defence, would have to tie 
| abandoned to the mercies of foreign competition 
| and impositions, and speedily meet with inev- 
| itable destruction. Without such a power, the 
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Government would be utterly incapable of self- 
protection or se If-support, subservient to the poliey 
of foreign nations, and absolutely worthless. 


If Congress does not possess this power, so 


essential to the sovereignty of every nation, so 
necessary to its self-protection and independence, 
the power is annihilated; for the States certainly 
do not possess it; and to this conclusion are the 
opponents of this power brourht—a conclusion so 
absurd that it is of itself a full and sufficient an- 
swer to everything which can be said upon the 
subject. : ; 


‘That it was the understanding of the framers of 


the Constitution that Congress did possess this 


power, and ought to exercise it, (of course judi- 


ciously and fairly,) is proved by the use made of 


the powers **to regulate commerce’ and to * lay 
imposts,” for that expressly declared object, in the 
first session of the very first Coneress held under 
the Constitution—very many of whose members 
had been members of the convention which framed 
the Constitution, and of the State conventions by 
which it had been ratified. 

The preamble of the act of the 4th July, 1789, 
is in these words: : 

* Whereas it is necessary for the support of the Govern 
ment, for the discharge of the debts of the United States, 
and the encouragement ond protection of manufactures, that 
duties be laid on goods, wares, and merchandise: Be if 
enacted,”? &c. 

At that day, no man denied the power or the 
duty here asserted—not a voice was raised in Con- 
cress or in the country against it. 

A uniform and practical sanction has been given 
to this power, from the commencement of the Gov- 
ernment to the present time, in many acts of Con- 
rress, upon an infinite variety of subjects, and in 
all the tariff bills which have been passed, all of 
which admit and sanction it; indeed, it ts fully ad- 
mitted by the bill now under consideration. 

This doctrine may appear strange to some gen- 
tlemen, Mr. Chairman, but I cannot help that. It 
is my duty to give my own sentiments and opin- 
ions fairly and frankly. This | have done, and in 
doing so, lam happy to say that Lam simply re- 
peating the sentiments expressed by Mr. Madison 
in his letter to Joseph C. Cabell, Esq., of the 18th 
September, 1828, which may be found in the 35th 
volume of Niles’s Register, page 285, and to which 


‘IT refer gentlemen for a much more lucid view of 


this question than I have been able to give it in the 
short time I have allotted to it, or than I could do 
were L to speak upon it for a week. ‘The opinions 
of Mr. Madison, who was one of the framers, if 
not the author, of the Constitution, on questions 
affecting the constitutional powers of this Gov- 
ernment, are, in my estimation, entitled to great 
weight. At all events, I will always feel safe when 
standing side by side with him; and more particu- 
larly when there stand along with me such men as 
Juchanan, Cass, Johnson, Van Buren, Polk, and 
a host of others, who have stood prominent in the 
ranks of the Democratic party. 

The question as to power being then settled, an- 
other question arises, whether such a power ought 
to be exercised? and if so, to what extent, and in 
what manner should it be done? 

I do not doubt the propriety of the exercise of 
this power on all suitable occasions, ** 80 as to 
cive a fair and just protection,’’ to use the words 
of the President himself, in his letter to John K. 
Kane, Esq., ‘* to all the great interests of the whole 
Union, embracing agriculture, manufactures, the 
mechanic arts, commerce, and navigation.”” ‘This 
I consider to be the true Democratic doctrine, and 
in this Iam fully sustained, not only by Mr. Mad- 
ison, but by those tried and undeviating Demo- 
erats, Jackson, Johnson, Buchanan, Cass, Van 
Buren, Polk, and many other great lights of the 
Democratic school, and leaders of the Democratic 
party. : ; ; 

I will call your attention to the following opin- 
ions expressed by a few of the eminent men of the 
Democratic party. At Washington city, in 1824, 
General Jackson wrote as follows: 

«¢ Heaven smiled upon and gave us liberty and independ- 
ence. ‘That same Providence has blessed us with the means 
of national independence and national defence. If we omit 
or refuse to use the gifts which he has extended to ne, we 
deserve not the continuance of his blessing. He has filled 
our mountains and our plains with minerals—with lead, 
iron, and copper—and given us a climate and soil for the 
growing of hemp and wool. These being the great mate- 
rials of our national defence, they ought to have extended 
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to them adequate and fair protection, that our manufacturers 
and laborers may be placed in a fair competition with those 
of Europe, and that we bave within our country a supply of 
those Jeading and important articles so essential in war.’? 
«It is, therefore, my opinion, that a cere/ul end a judicious 
toriff ie wanted to pey our national debt, and to afford us the 
means of ral defence within ourselves on which the safety 
of our country depends; and last, though not least, to give 
a proper distribution to our labors which must prove bene- 
ficial to the bappiness, independence, and wealth of the 
community. ANDREW JACKSON,” 


The Democratic State Convention of Indiana, in 
1836, addressed to each of the Democratic candi- 
dates for the Presidency certain interrogatories, and 
among them the following: * Are you in favor of, 
Colonel 
Johnson, the favorite of the Kentucky democracy, 
replies ta the above interrogatory thus: 


or opposed to, the protective tarift?’’ 


* Taxes collected indirectly by commerce are least felt, 
and most cheertully paul; and if they could be so regulated 
aus to router great national resourees, and rear up shiljul 
arliicers and manufacturers, he patiiovs hope would be 
It is the true democratic doctrine, as far as 
incidental protection to agricul 
fures, and thus give wniversal sutisfuction to 
al Lheral mended men by extending a general advantage, 
equally regardige every interest and every section of this 


great Coniedera 
« 


Mr. Buchanan, in his answer to the same inter- 


roratlory, Says: 


consummated 
Tuned 


ture and momufa 


retand it, to give this 


“TT would not inpose one dollar of duties on our forcign 
tmports, beyond what may be necessary to mect such eco 
nmounealexpenditire th 
ent with th 


lowest amountet rovenue consist 
In adjusting these duties, I 
bandon the prin iple of discrimination, in tavor 


national safety 
sliall ne ey 
of such branches of Aome industry as may be necessary to 
artiel of manufacture, essential 
to the national dependence and safety in time of war, and 
the more especially after such manufactures have been 
e-tablished atan immense expense, on the faith of your laws, 
T would save them from saking into ruin by such a rate of 
diwrontnition as may be necess ivy lo preserve ecthem. Ir peat 
toat thisas my creed, and it has always been the creed of 
tie fathers of the Democratic chureh,”’ 


sectire a supply of those 


Mr. Cass re plies: 


*] think, then, that the revenue of the Government ought 
to be brought down to the lowest point compatible with the 
perormance of its constitutional function; and that, in the 
noposition of duties necessary with the proceeds of the pub 
he lands to provide this revenue, incidental protection should 
be afforded to such branches of American industry as may re 
quire it. This appears to me not only constitutional, but 
called for by the ereat interests of the country ; and if'a protective 
hoi apon this principle were wisely and moderately estab 
lished, and tren le/l to its own operctton, so that the commu- 
mity could caleniate upon its reasonable duration, and thus 
avoid puinous fluctuations, we might look tor as general ac 
in the arrangement as we canexpect in questions 
of this complicated Kind, where local feelings have been 


enlisted 


quiescenes 


And Mr. Van Buren answers: 


* My views in relation to the protective system were called 
for by the Shocco Springs meeting in 1502, and freely given. 
A conviction that the establishment of commercial regula 
tions, with a view to the encouragement of domestic interests, 
is within the constitutional power of Congress, was on that 
eceasion distinctly avowed. But holding this opinion, I at 
the same time denied the propriety of exercising this f. ower in 

ted to oppress any portion of my fe low-ctti 
ens, or to advance the interest of one section of the Union at 
I, on the contrary, affirmed it to be 
the duty of these who are mntrusted with the administration 
of the Federal Government, to direct its operations in the 
manner best calculated to distribute as equally as possible, its 
burdens and blessings among the several States and the 
people thereof, In addition to the declaration of these gen 
eral views, [ suggested more specifie rules for the action of 
the Government in Uns particular, by the observance of 
which | believe those views would be most likely to be ear- 
ried into fair effect , 

** More than ten years have clapsed since that communi 
cation was made; and during that entire period the people 
of the United States have paid large amounts of duties, 
avowedly imposed for the encouragement and protection of 
domestic manufactures, with gradual reductions according 
to the provisions of the Compromise act of 1833. The un- 
biased sentiment of the country in respect to what is, under 
such circumstances, the proper rule for legislative action 
upon this subject, has, [ think, by the course of events and 
the progress of opinion, been brought to the conclusion 
briefly expressed in one of the resolutions of your conven- 
vention, viz: ‘A discriminating tariff for revenue purposes 
only, and which will incidentally protect @mericun in- 
dustry.’ 

“Of the constitutional power to make discriminations, I have 
no dowt. Equally clear it is that the practice of making 
them has existed from the commencement of the Govern- 
ment, and constitutes a feature in every principal tariff bill 
which is to be found on our statute books.” 


a manner cali 


thee pense of an ther. 


Similar opinions, expressed by numerous others 
of the eminent men of the Democratic party, I 
could cite you to, but T imagine that the above will 
be sufficient to justify me in the opinions I have 
expressed. Identical with these opinions is the 
opinion of Mr. Polk, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing letter, dated 

*“ CotomBia, Tenn., June 19, 1844, | 

* Dear sin: 1 have received recently several letters in |: 


The Tariff—Mr. Tibbatts. 


reference to my opinions on the subject of the tariff, and 
among others yours of the 30th ultimo. My opinions on this 
subject have been often given to the public. They are to 
be found in my public acts, and in the public discussions in 
which T have participated, 

‘fam in favor of a tariff for revenue, such an one as will 
yield a sufficient amount to the treasury to defray the ex 
penses of the Government economically administered. In 
adjusting the details of a revenue tariff, | have heretofore 
sanctioned such moderate discriminating duties as would 
produce the amount of revenue needed, and at the same 
time afford reasonable incidental protection to our home 
industry. Tam opposed to a tariff for protection merely, and 
not for revenue. 

* Acting upon these general principles, itis well known 
that I gave my support to the policy of General Jackson’s 
Administration on this subject. 
act of 1828. IT voted for the act of 1832, which contained 
modifications of some of the objectionable provisions of the 
act of i828. Asa member of the Committee of Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives, I gave my assent 
to a bill reported by that committee in December, 1832, 
making further modifications of the act of 1828, and making 
also discriminations in the imposition of the duties which 
it proposed. That bill did not pass, but was superseded by 
the bill commonly called the Compromise bill, for which I 
voted. 


I voted against the tariff 


“In my judgment, it is the duty of Government to extend, | 


as far as it may be practicable to do so by its revenue laws, 
and all other means within its power, fair and just protection 
to all the great interests of the whole Union, embracing 
agriculture, manufactures, the mechanic arts, commerce, 
and navigation. IT heartily approve the resolutions upon 
this subject, passed by the Democratic National Convention 
lately assembled at Baltimore. 

‘Lam, with great respect, dear sir, vour obedient servant, 

“JAMES K. POLK. 
“Joun K. Kane, Esq., Philadelphia.” 


Mr. Polk, in his inaugural address, reiterates 
the opinions expressed in his letter to Mr. Kane, 
and adds: 

“The power ‘to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises,’ Was an indispensable one to be conferred on 
the Federal Government, which, without it, would possess 
no means of providing for its own support. In executing 
this power by levying a tari? of duties for the support of 
Government, the raising of revenue should be the object, and 
protection the incident. To reverse this principle, and make 
protection the object, and revenue the incident, would be to 
inflict manifest injustice upon all other than the protected 
interests. In levying duties for revenue, it is doubtless 
proper to make such discriminations within the revenue 
principle, as will afford incidental protection to our home 
interests. Within the revenue limit, there is a discretion to 
discriminate; beyond that limit, the rightful exercise of the 
power is not conceded. The incidental protection afforded 
to our home interests by discriminations within the reveuue 
range, itis believed will be ample. In making diserimina- 
tions, all our home interests should, as far as practicable, be 
equally protected.” 

It was on this doctrine of discrimination for the 
protection of American labor, within-the revenue 
standard, that Mr. Polk was elected the President 
of the United States. He could not have been 
elected upon any other. A doctrine which I will 
not suppose him to have abandoned, until he shall 
have vetoed a bill founded upon these principles, 
or until he shall have clearly and unequivocally 
disavowed them in some other manner. 

I do not doubt, therefore, the constitutional 
power, nor the policy and propriety and duty in 
Congress, in laying a tariff for revenue, to dis- 
criminate within the revenue standard or limit for 
the protection of American industry, so as to place 
it in fair competition with foreign labor; and in 
this I differ from my friends of the free-trade 
party. 

But I differ from the protection party, because I 
think they abuse an essential constitutional power, 
by sustaining the act of 1842, and resisting any 
modification of it, however unjust are some of its 
principles, and however oppressive it is in its oper- 
ation upon the South and West particularly, and 
upon the laboring classes generally throughout the 
Union—because they oppose any change or amend- 
ment to it, as if it were perfect in itself, and to be 
held, like the laws of the Medes and Persians, un- 
alterable. 

‘Taxation should be made to approximate as 
nearly as possible to that point which would im- 
pose its burdens upon individuals in proportion to 
their ability to pay, and to the amount of protec- 
tion which they derive from the Government. 

In levying and collecting a tax by means of a 
tariff, | would then have for the object the raising 
of revenue, and the raising of no more revenue 
than would be necessary, in addition to the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the public lands, and the other 
resources of the Government, to the payment of 
. . . . . . 
its debts, and an economical administration of its 
affairs. Then I would discriminate between ar- 
ticles of necessity and articles of luxury. I would 
discriminate between the productions of American 


‘ this country—the laboring classes of al 
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and foreign labor, so as to place the American jy 
fair competition with the foreign—looking, jy tho 
exercise of that discrimination, to the interests ,r 
the whole country, so as to impose the burdens 
of taxation as fairly as possible upon the whole 
country, and not unjustly oppress one portion fo, 
the benefit of another. 

Governed by these principles, I could not byt 
be opposed to many of the principles of the act of 
1842. 

Let us examine a little into some of the provis- 
ions of the act of 1842, and see how they operate, 
What kind of discrimination does it make? Who, 
does it protect? Almost all of its discriminations 
for protection are in favor of the manufacturer, to 
the neglect and injury of the agricultural classes, 
And instead of discriminating in favor of the ne- 
cessaries of life, and the articles consumed by the 
laboring classes, and against luxuries and the artj- 
cles consumed by the wealthier classes, which 
would be the true and just discrimination, so as to 
bring the burden of taxation upon the shoulders 
of those most able to bear them, its discriminations 
are precisely of the opposite character, and ty 
burdens of taxation are thrown by it upon the 
laboring and producing classes of all descriptions, 

The first article which presents itself in the list 
of the act of 1842 is that of wool, one of the creat 
agricultural staples. The law provides that on 
wool costing in the foreign market seven cents per 
pound and under, there shall be a duty of five per 
cent. on the value, and on all other wool a duty of 
30 per cent. upon the value, and three cents per 
pound specific. 

This wool, costing under seven cents per pound, 
is the Smyrna, Mogadore, Texas, South Ameri- 
ean, and other wools from which the jeans, lin- 
seys, cassinets, coarse cloths, &c., which are worn 
by the laboring classes, are manufactured, and 
which comes in direct competition with the wool- 
growers in this country. On this wool a duty is 
laid of five per cent. for the protection of the far- 
mer, and on the article manufactured from it a 
duty of 40 per cent. is laid for the benefit of the 
manufacturer; thus affording to the manufacturing 
eight times the protection which is given to the 
agricultural interest. In fact the tax is not a pro- 
tection to the domestic wool at all; on the con- 
trary, the manufacturers, instead of purchasing the 
domestic wool, resort to the foreign producers for 
their supplies, and since the act of 1842, have im- 
ported immense quantities. The importation of 
this kind of wool in the year 1843-44 was 13,808,- 
645 pounds, at an average cost of about five and 
a half cents per pound in the foreign market; the 
consequence of which was disastrous upon the 
farmers. There was a redundancy of domestic 
wool in the market, prices fell, and the growers 
had to seek the foreign instead of the domestic 
market. At the same time, the attempt is made to 
blind the eyes of the wool-growers, by placing a 
duty of 30 per cent. ad valorem, and three cents 
per pound specific, upon wool costing over seven 
cents, of which but small importations were made, 
only 199,763 pounds in the year 1843-"44—it being 
the finest kind of Saxony and other foreign wool; 
some costing, in the foreign market, as high as 60 
cents per pound, and all on an average of 49 cents 
per pound in the foreign market, and not coming 
in competition with the domestic production. 

On the other hand, the tax on the articles 
of necessary consumption to the farmer are enor- 
mous. On salt, eight cents per bushel, or about 
120 per cent. on its value; on glass, from 94 to 100 
per cent.; chains, from 30 to 175 per cent.; plough 
lines and bed cords, from 85 to 130 per cent.; cot- 
ton goods, from 95 to 160 per cent. 

Take this article of cotton goods, to show one 
of the most unjust provisions of this act of 1842, 
and the onerous burdens which it imposes upon the 
laboring classes. The act contains what is called 
a minimum duty, which I will explain. The law 
declares that cotton goods shall pay duty of 30 per 
cent. on their value. This appears fair enough— 
giving ample protection to the manufacturer, and 
imposing a fair revenue duty. But the law does not 
stop here. It goes on to provide that cottons, cost- 
ing in the foreign market not exceeding 20 cents 
per square yard, shall be valued at 20 cents and 
taxed at that value. How does this operate? The 
cotton worn by the great mass of the a mM 
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tions—costs, in the foreign market, about six cents 
per yard on the average. What duty is paid upon 
i? The law says you must value it at 20 cents, 
and fixes the duty at 30 per cent., or six cents per 
yard—one hundred per cent. upon the cost, 

"On the other hand, the cottons worn by the 
wealthier classes, costing over 20 cents abroad, 
pay but 30 per cent. Thus, the article consumed 
by the laboring classes—by the farmers and me- 
chanies—is taxed twice or three times as much as 
that consumed by the wealthier classes—if not en- 
tirely prohibited and excluded from the market, 
and a monopoly given to the manufacturer. 

Then, in relation to the prints, or calicoes, as 
they are usually called. The law says that they 
shall be taxed at 30 per cent. upon their value, 
which seems fairenough. But here this minimum 
principle is applied again to throw the burden of 
taxation upon the laboring classes. If the prints 
cost in the foreign market not exceeding 30 cents 
per square yard, the law says that they shall be 
valued at 30 cents, and taxed at thirty per cent, 
upon this arbitrary and not upon the real value. 
How does this operate? The prints used by the 


laboring classes are those which would cost in the | 


foreien market, on the average, from 12 to 16 
cents; and this has to pay as much tax as the 
article used by the wealthier classes, which costs 
in the foreign market over 30 cents. ‘Thus, by the 
operation of this minimum duty, are the laboring 
classes compelled to pay two or three times the 
tax on the article consumed by them more than 
the wealthier classes are made to pay upon the 
value of the article of their consumption. 

Many instances of this kind could be pointed 
out in the act of 1842; but I will not detain the 
committee with them. There are some other 
things in this act which have the same operation. 
A gveat many of the duties are what are called spe- 
cific duties—duties having no regard to the value of 
the article, but depending upon the weight, or laid 


upon the square yard, or the pair, &c. Let me |! 


make an illustration or two of the way in which 
this is made to operate by the act of 1842. Silks 
ure, for instance, taxed at $2 50 on the pound. 
The strong, firm, heavy article of black silk, is 
usually worn by the wives and daughters of the 


farmer and the mechanic, who are able to afford | 
these luxuries, which are very desirable and com- | 


fortable to them, when they can afford it. A yard 
of this kind of silk will weigh about twice as much 
as a yard of the fine figured French silks, which 
are worn by the wealthier classes, which cost two 
or three times as much in the foreign market. 


They both pay $2 50 per pound; the operation of | 


which is to tax the laboring classes two, three, and 
four times as much as the wealthier classes are 
taxed upon this article of consumption. 

Again, take laces, an article of very general con- 
sumption. Every family throughout the country 
use more or less of this article. The silk laces are 
expensive, and used chiefly—almost entirely—by 
the wealthier classes. The cotton laces are cheap, 
and used chiefly by the laboring classes. On the 
silk laces the duty is $2 50 per pound. An invoice 
worth $1,000, weighing twenty pounds, would pay 


$00, or 5 per cent, tax. An invoice of cotton lace | 
of $1,000 value, pays a duty of $200, or 20 per |, 


cent.—the laboring classes being made to pay four 
times the tax paid by the wealthier classes on the 


value of the articles consumed by them. Thus are | 


high duties imposed on necessaries, or luxuries, if 
you please, of popular consumption; and low ones 
on articles which find their market only among the 
wealthier classes. 

Again, take the article of boots, which are taxed 
at $1 25 per pair; the boots worn by the laboring 
classes would cost, say $3 per pair, and those by 


the wealthier classes, say $6 per pair, on the aver- | 


age. ‘Thus the laboring classes are compelled to 


pay twice as much as the wealthier classes on the | 


value of this article of consumption. 


Take the article of liquors, which I admit ought | 
to be subjected to a high duty; but see the — | 


ity, 
the le 
from sixty cents to one dollar per gallon, accord- 
ing to the proof, and amounting to from 132 to 261 
per cent. upon the value. 

he highest duty on wine is sixty cents per gal- 
and the highest, when reduced to an ad valo- 
rem, 18 67 per cent.; and the champagne, an article 
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Treasury Note Bill—Mr. Tibbatts. 
of greatest consumption among the wealthier class, 
pays a duty of only forty cents per gallon, which 
is equal to but twelve per cent. on the value. 

Though the bill now under consideration reme- 
dies many of the evils under the existing law, yet 
it introduces others equally objectionable and more 
oppressive to the western country; and I am op- 
posed to it as it now stands. If the West is com- 
yelled to choose between the act of 1842 and the 
Pil reported by the committee, the fate of the West 
is clear. She is to be taxed in every branch of her 
industry for the benefit of the North, if the act of 
1842 stands; and for the benefit of the South, if 
this bill passes. In endeavoring to avoid Scylla, 
she is drawn into Charybdis. Let western men 
look to it that in this contention between the North 
and the South, the West is notsacrificed and ground 
to dust between the upper and nether millstones. 
This bill proposes to tax hemp and wool at only 
20 per cent. Are the great agricultural staples of 
the West to be put down, to favor the South, be- 
low what is clearly a revenue standard? Is the 
West to be a prey to both of these conflicting par- 
ties? Is she to come here to aid in relieving the 
South from the oppressive exactions of the North, 
only to have her own great interests sacrificed and 
her own burdens increased ? And are western men 
expected to be the priests by whom the fatal stroke 
is to be given to the victim at the altar ? 

3ut what is worse than all is, that you propose 
to tax tea and coffee, now in fact a necessary of 
life, under pretence that it is necessary to aid in 
defraying the expenses of the war. Whilst, on 
| the one hand, you refuse to increase the pay of the 

gallant soldiers who have gone to fight the battles 

of the country, and endure the toil, and hardships, 
| and privations, and dangers of war, and have left 
their wives and children at home without the aid 
of their support, you propose to cut down the 
comforts of their families, and tax the products of 
the industry of the women and children, which is 
usually expended for these comforts, and, in fact, 
necessaries of life, by levying a duty upon tea and 
| coffee. I will not vote for this tax. I will not eall 
upon the men to go and fight the battles of the 
country on the pitiful and niggardly wages they are 
receiving, and then impose a tax upon the industry 
of their wives and daughters to pay the expenses 
of the war. 

Instead of proposing a tax upon the necessaries 
of life of the laboring classes, it would appear more 
just to impose a tax upon the plate of the rich. A 
tax on gold and silver ware would sound better 
than a tax upon tea and coffee. Such a tax would 
read better in history. 

It is no excuse for this tax to say that it is 
| needed to support the war. It is, in fact, idle and 
preposterous to expect to support the war by any 
tariff which can be devised. The most that you 
can do is to provide for the ordinary expenses of 
the Government, and provide a fund which shall 
pay the interest and gradually extinguish the prin- 
cipal of a war debt. 

Note.—The duty proposed by the bill on hemp 
and wool was afterwards increased to thirty per 
cent., and the proposed tax on tea and coffee 
stricken out, al various other amendments made 
operating favorably to the western country, and 
Mr. Tispatts voted for the passage of the bill. 
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SPEECH OF MR J. W. TIBBATTS, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 15, 1846. 
The bill to authorize an issue of treasury notes and 


a loan, being under consideration in Committee 
of the Whole en the state of the Union— 


follows: 


Mr. Cuairman: I do not rise for the purpose of 
discussing the bill now under consideration. I 
leave that to the able chairman of the Committee 
of Waysand Means, [Mr. McK ay;] he has shown 
his ability to be sufficient to support the measures 
proposed by his committee, and I take this occa- 
sion to say, that the country is greatly indebted to 


\| him for the energy and industry with which he has | 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Mr. TIBBATTS addressed the committee as | 
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managed the interests committed to his charge. 
Neither do lL intend to reply to the speech of the 
gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Tinpen,] in which he 
attacked the President in relation to the Mexican 
war. The position of the President in relation to 
that war is perfectly impregnable, and I will not 
repeat what I said on a former occasion in his 
defence. 

One of the objects of my rising is to correct a 
statement made by the gentleman from Indiana, 
[Mr. Wick,] of my opinions on the tarif question, 
in his speech as written out by himself and report- 
ed in the Union. He says: 


“Mr. Wick. L presume that, owing to my feeble health, 
T should not have obtruded myself upon the attention of the 
committee, Were it not that One houorable member trom the 
West, (Mr. Tinparrs, of Kentucky,| in addressing the 
committee a fow days ago, made an advocacy of that prin 
ciple, falsely called protection, and, in se doing, gave it to 
be understood that such opimious prevailed, to a good ex 
tent, umong the western democracy 

“Sir, in that part of the West in which LT live and move 
and have my being, the doctrines here promulged by the 
honorable member trom Kentucky (Mr. Tinparrs| have 
many warn and able advocates. But they are not Demo 
erats. They are Whigs. With us, in central Indiana, and 
I beiieve throughout the State, our system of opintons on 
the subject of the tariffis extremely simple. Inone word, 
with us “the tanflis taxation.’ The honorable member 
from Kentucky [Mr. Tipearrs] recognises the idea of 
making the tariil ancillary to manutaetures, dy extendicg the 
ratio of luxation heyond the figure necessary to produce reve 
nue, thereby enabling certain branches of business to be 
protitably prosecuted, which without such legal protection 
(as he calls it) would not exist. 

* Sir, this is the Whig doctrine in my western range. The 
democracy of my district, and, [ believe, of Indiana, call 
this taxing not for the purpose of revenue, but to support a 
monopoly which cannot stand alone. ‘They eall it taxing 
the many for the benetit of the few —legisinting fer the bene 
fit of classes; and when they are just a htthe exeited by po 
litical controversy, they will call it swindling according to 
law, And so it is.” 


How the gentleman could have fallen into so 
creat an error, | cannot imagine. If he had lis- 
tened attentively to my remarks or had read them 
as published in the Union, he would have found 
them precisely the opposite to those attributed by 
him tome. ‘The opinions expressed by me were 
the following: 


“T do not doubt, therefore, the constitutional power, nor 
the policy and propriety and duty in Congress, im laying a 
trriff for revenue, to discriminate within the revenue standord 
or limit for the protection of American industry, 80 48 to place 
it in fair competition with foreign labor; aud in this I difier 
from my friends of the free-trade party. 

* But [ differ from the proteetion party, because T think 
they abuse an essential constitutional power, by sustaining 
the act of 1842, and resisting any modification of it, however 
unjust are some of its principles, and however oppressive it 
ix in its Operation upon the Seuth and West particularly, 
and upon the laboring classes generally throughout the 
Union—because they oppose any change or amendment to 
it, as if it were perfect in itself, and to be held, like the hiws 
of the Medes and Persians, unalterable. 

“Taxation should be made to approximate as nearly as 
possible to that point which would impose its burdens upon 
individuals in proportion to their ability to pay, and to the 
amount of protection which they derive from the Govern 
ment. 

“In levying and collecting a tax by means of a tariff, I 
would, then, have for the object the raising of revenue, and 
the raising of no more revenue than would be neceseary, in 
addition to the proceeds of the sales of the public lands. and 
the other resources of the Government, to the payment of 
its debts, and an economical administration of its affairs. 
Then I would discriminate between articles of necessity 
and articles of luxury. [would discriminate between the 
productions of American and foreign labor, so as to place 
the American in fair competition with the foreign—looking, 
in the exercise of that discrimination, to the interests of the 
whole country, so as to impose the burdens of taxation as 
fairly as possible upon the whole country, and not unjustly 
oppress one portion for the benefit of another. 7 

“Governed by these principles, I could not but be op- 
posed to many of the principles of the act of 1842." 


So much for the gentleman from Indiana; and 
as I am somewhat fond of appendices, I will request 
the gentleman to make my present remarks an ap 


‘pendix to his speech, before he circulates it among 


his constituents. 

3ut the principal object I have in view is to pay 
some attention to some remarks made the other 
day by the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Sran- 
TON. ] 

On the evening of the day on which the gentle- 


| man addressed the committee, I was informed by 


a friend that the gentleman from Tennessee had 


| made some allusion to me, and to some remarks 
| which I had made in relation to the President on 
‘the Oregon question. Owing to indisposition, I 


was absent from the House at the time that gen- 
tleman occupied the floor. { looked into the papers 


| the next morning to inform myself as to what was 


the nature of the remarks alluded to, but found no 
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report of them in either of the city papers, or any 
atatement that any allusion had been made to me 
whatever. Consequently, on my arrival at the 
Hiouse, | immediately addressed a note to the hon- 
orable gentleman, stating what information had 
reached me, and expressing a desire that he would 
furnish me with the substance of the remarks made 
by him on the former day, so far as he had alluded 
tome. ‘This request was promptly complied with, 
and | received the following note: 


Hovsr or Rernesentratvives, July 2, 1846. 

Dear Sin: Your note of this morning is now betore me. 
In reply, [state the substance of my remarks as follows : 

1 reterred to your condemnation of the President for his 
Oregon policy, and reeretted it. T thought that while yon 
sald you would not condenm him in advance, your remarks 
were enteuiated most effectually to do so. ET said that I 
would not attempt to assign motives—that it had been 
brody tnsimuated that the President's refusal to appoint 
you colonel, &e., had tufluenced your course. 

Mr. MeDowent here interfered, and said you were inea- 
pable of such motives, &e, ; 

| enid Edid not intend to attribute them to you; but lI 
thought it unfortunate that you had not reserved your stric 
tures tntil the veilot secrecy had been removed from the 
President's action, when T knew the consistency and patri 
otis of the President would be fully vindicated, even in 
yenrown eyes 

1 take Secusion to state now that so far as you are con 
cerned, | do not believe, and did not intend to charge, any 
naworthy fectng asthe motive of your action; but I thought 
that circurstanees were calculated to exeite such suspi 
etons, and sueh had accordingly been insinuated upon the 
floor of the Tlouse of Representatives. 

I am, very reapeetiully, bedient servant, 

FRED. P. STANTON. 


your o 


Hon. Jno. W. Tinnatrs. 


On the reception of this note, on consultation 
with friends whose opimions coimeided with my 
own, | was satisfied to let the matter rest there, as 
the gentleman distinetly disavowed on his part the 
imputation of any improper motive to me. 

{ thought there was no necessity that anything 
further should be said upon the subject, though I 
revretted that the gentleman had deemed it either 
necessary or proper to make allusion to the insinu- 


ations to which he refers, which I then heard of 


for the first time. I did not wish, unnecessarily, 
to break the friendly relations which had existed 
between the gentleman and myself, as well on 
account of the value at which I prized those rela- 
tions themselves as of the still more friendly and 
Intimate relations existing at home between a 
brother of the gentleman and myself, who is one 
of my constituents whom I hold in the highest re- 
gard, to whom I feel under many obligations, and 
who stands among the foremost of my very best 
and warmest friends, political and personal, 

I was somewhat surprised, however, sir, at read- 
ing the remarks of the gentleman, written out by 
himself, and reported in the Union, to which my 
attention has been called, and to which I will now 
call the attention of the Ilouse so far as they re- 
gard myself personally. The gentleman says: 

« What T design particularly to notice, is the speech of the 
honorable gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Tisparrs,] and 
that of the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Brinkernorr,) both 
reported in the city papers of this morning. 

* Bach of those gentlemen has commented severely upon 
the course of the Acimintstration in the adjustment of the 
Oregon affair. Ldo not know why this subject should have 
been introduced into this discussion; it certainly has no 
proper connexion with it; and its unnatural introduction, 
under such circumstances, would seem to imply that the 
dissatisfaction of the gentlemen at the course of the Execu- 
tive might have some inthuence on their opinions and action 
upon the subject under consideration, foreign as it is from 
the cause of their dissatisfaction. 

© Sir, it was with profound regret that [ heard the remarks 
of the gentlemen alluded to. [tis true, the gentleman from 
Kentucky says he will not condemn the President in ad 
vance; vet L submit to the judgment of every candid man 
whether the exact language of the gentleman does not con- 
stitute the most effectual form of condemnation, only the 
more insidious and ungenerous for the weak disclamer with 
whieh itis aceompanied, TU quote the language. I presume, 
as written out by the gentleman himself: 


«< Whilst we bluster and boast over imbecile Mexico, we 
‘present the ridiculous attitude of yielding to England what 
‘we have asserted to be our just right, ‘clear and tndisputa- 
‘ble and find ourselves in the humiliating position of a 
‘whipped hound, sneaking to his kennel at the roar of the 
‘British tion. We are told that 


«“* There was a Brutus once, who would have brook’d 
The eternal devil himself, to have held his state in Rome 
As easily as a King;’ 
‘much more a queen, sir; and we know that we had a Presi- 
‘dent once (Jackson) who would not bave yielded what he 
‘considered the just title of this Government to any nation 
‘on earth, however powerful. He was a man who would 
** Beard the lion in his den, 


And fright him there and make him 
Tremble there.’ 
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‘whipped hound sneaking to his kennel at the roar of the Brit- 
ish lion,’ cannot be misunderstood. It shows a strong feel- 


| ing against the President, and a disposition te condemn and 


denounce him. And the point of this allusion is made still 
more direct and striking by the succeeding sentences, in 
Which he says: 

** This Oregon question was one of the great issues in the 
‘last presidential and congressional elections. The sacred 
‘inviolatnlity of pledges made by a candidate to the people 
‘before his election, and a strict accountability to the people 
‘for any violation of such pledges, is the only safeguard to 
‘our republican institutions. | hope that the President will 
‘be able to account for his position in a manner satisfactory 
‘tothe country. Ido not design to condemn him in ad- 


‘vance; LT wish that the veil of secresy had been torn from | 


‘the proceedings in relation to this subject, that the country 
‘might see the true position of affairs.’ 


“ | repeat, sir, that these sentences betray an unkind and 
angry feeling on the part of the gentleman towards the Pres- 
ident, and a disposition to condemn him in advance, and 
prejudice him in the eyes of the people, notwithstanding the 
disclaimer to the contrary. The President is not only ter- 
rified at the ‘roar of the British lion,’ but he is a * whipped 
hound,’ sneaking to his kennel! Sir, the gentleman has 
raised his puny hish, and attempted to add to the imagined 
fears and ditiiculties of the Executive ; and this T suppose is 
intended to be the fulfilment of his delicate and respectful 
simile. The hound is not only frightened, but whipped and 
lashed into his kennel. But, sir, [tell the gentleman that 
his lash has no sting—it cannot reach the President—it will 


have as little effect upon him as the equally harmless roar- * 


ing of the British lion. 

‘Sir. if the gentleman had entertained no disposition to 
condemn the President, he would have indulged in no such 
language ; he would have descended to no such degrading 
figures. A consistent friend of the President, not soured by 
disappointment, would at least have stayed his lash until 
he could show the grounds of his denunciation, and fully 
justify the attempted infliction. I undertake now, sir, to 
say, in my place, upon my responsibility as a Representative 
of the people, that when the veil of secrecy now resting 
upon the course of the Executive in the Oregon negotiation 
shall be withdrawn, and his recommendations and meas- 
ures fully made known and understood, the consistency and 
propriety of that course—of those measures and recommen- 
dations—will be fully vindicated, and the President will 
stand before the country upon high and honorable ground, 
far beyond the reach of either ofthe honorable gentlemen 
who have undertaken to chastise him. 

“T will not undertake to assign motives for the course of 
the gentleman from Kentucky, although it has been broadly 
insinuated that his failure to receive an appointinent known 
to have been sought for him, has contributed to excite his 
angry attack upon the President. 

* Mr. McDowe nt, of Ohio, arose and disclaimed any 
such motives for the gentleman from Kentucky, who was 
not in bis seat. 

“Mr. Sranron continued. Ido not intend to attribute 
such motives to the gentleman. IT merely desire to say 
that the gentleman’s course is in my judgment unfortunate, 
calculated to produce such suspicions, and that such sus- 
picions have been openly insinuated here. I regret the 
course of the gentleman, as much on account of the high 
respect [ have for him, as for the gross injustice I think he 
has done to the President of the United States.’ 


The gentleman makes very liberal extracts from 
my remarks, but he does not make quite enough. 


I will give the remainder myself; they are as fol- | 


lows: 


“Mr. Tinnatrrs obtained the floor, and addressed the 
committee as follows: 

“Mr. CoatkmMan: 1am no ultraist, unless I may be so 
considered in regurd to the relations of this Government 
with foreign nations. IT was, and am, a fifiy-four-forty man 
as to our northwestern boundary, as well as a Rio Grande 
man as to our southwestern boundary. I believe that our 
title to the one is as clear as tothe other. [would not have 
sacrificed the one any sooner than the other. I would have 


gone to war for the one as soon as fur the other; and I be- | 


lieve that our brave and gallant army, and our patriotic 
people, particularly of the West, would have vindicated our 
title to the one as easily as they have done to the other. I 
do not, therefore, shrink from the position which I and 
others have taken upon this Oregon question; nor do I re- 
gard the sneers that are cast at us on that account. Tam 
told that it is said by some that the President has displayed 
a high degree of diplomatic skill upon this subject, by using 
us of the fifty-four-forties as stool-pigeons to decoy Whigs 
and doubtful Democrats into the trap of forty-nine—using us 
like a skillul fisherman uses bait to cateh suckers. ‘This 
compliment to the President is no doubt highly to the credit 
of both the forty-nines and the fifty-four-forties. Which of 
us is the most highly honored by the position assigned to 
us, | will not pretend tosay. A day of reckoning will come, 
sir, however, after the smoke of this Mexican war shall have 
been dissipated, when those who have been concerned in 
the abandonment of our territory will be called to a just ac- 
countability. In that day, sir, ‘let the gali’d jade wince;’ 
we, Who have sustained the right of the country to 54° 40’, 
will have nothing to answer for. We can then say Uiat 
‘our withers are unwrung.’ 

“ When I think of the manner in which it is said that this 
Oregon question has been settled, I cannot but feel humili- 
ated—I cannot but think that the proud American 


*“* Eagle, towering in her pride of place, 
Has been hawked at by a mousing owl, 
And killed’ ” 


I cannot suffer the remarks of the gentleman from 


| Tennessee to go to the world, sir, without some 
| comment. 


, should correct the flagrant errors into which the 


I feel that it is due to myself that I 


“The allusion to General Jackson, and the figure of the || gentleman has fallen, as well as to make a state- 
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ment of some facts relating to the subject matter 
to which the honorable gentleman from Tennessee 
refers. 

Coming, as the gentleman does, from the State 
of Tennessee, and being, as I presume, upon terms 
of intimate relations with the President, 1 suppose 
that I must consider his restrictions as ex cathedy, 
or at least semi-official. If so, the Executive 
in this instance been unfortunate in his selection os 
an advocate, as undoubtedly the judgment and crit. 
ical powers of the gentleman have been blinded by 
his zeal in the undertaking. My languave has 
been wholly misinterpreted by the honorable oe). 
tleman. There is no rule of the English Janeua:. 
by which my remarks can be made to bear the con- 
struction which he has placed upon them. |; 
must be perfectly apparent to everybody, that in 
speaking of the mortification which I felt at the 
position in which we were placed by the treaty 
said to have been made, 1 could not have had any 
special allusion to the President, and that my |an- 
guage could not be made to apply.to him, any more 
than to myself, or any other fifty-fouwr-forty man, 
who had assumed the position before the world 
that our title was clear and unquestionable to 54° 
4. This is a proposition so plain—the languaze 
is so clear—that I will not trouble the committee 
with any further remarks, but leave the subject. 

The gentleman speaks of insinuations—wit) 
what object or purpose I cannot imagine. He dis- 
avows any such opinions himself; why, then, 
should he have referred to them at all? I thank 
my honorable friend from Ohio [Mr. McDowe1t} 
for his prompt interference on this occasion. 

I was not apprised, sir, that such insinuations 
had been made, until I received the letter from the 
honorable gentleman from Tennessee to which | 
have referred. I will not stop now to inquire into 
the correctness of the statement, or for the names 
of the insinuators, if any there be; about them and 
their insinuations I feel perfectly indifferent. Sir, 
I feel myself as high above the suspicion of all 
honorable men who know me, of being actuated 
by motives of such a character, as I hold those 
who entertain such suspicions beneath my con- 
tempt, and that is so low that there is no language 
of indignation which I could use in which to ex- 
press my detestation and scorn, and at the same 
time preserve my self-respect, and the respect 
which is due from me to this House. A man who 
would indulge in dishonorable suspicions, and 
make insinuations for the purpose of injuring the 
standing or character of his neighbor is, in my 
estimation, on a par with an anonymous letter- 
writer. Such a man would be a robber, but for 
the want of courage—a thief, but for the fear of the 
punishment of the law. 

I will dismiss this subject with this remark, that 
persons who are so forward in their zeal to aseribe 
pad motives to those who may express dissatisfac- 
tion with the President should take care that they 
be not measured, and measured justly, by their 
own measure. I would say to len: in the lan- 
guage of the Holy Book, * judge not, lest ye be 
judged.” 

I would ask the gentleman from Tennessee if he 
ever heard me advocate, or of my advocating, any 
doctrine on the subject of the tariff different from 
that expressed by me in the remarks he has allu- 
ded to? Is he not aware that months ago a bill 
was amended on my motion, and passed this 
House, as long ago as the 6th of May, making co!- 
fee free from duty imported in American vessels 
from any part of the world—more free than it Is 
made in the tariff bill which has passed? The 
honorable chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, and fifty other gentlemen, will tell the 
gentleman from Tennessee that | announced freely 
and repeatedly my opposition to any bill which 
contained a tax on tea and coffee as soon as | knew 
that such a tax was contemplated, and that I made 
it a sine qua non as to my support of the bill that 
the clause imposing a tax on tea and coffee should 
be stricken out. Does the gentleman draw his 
conclusion from the fact that I insisted that the du- 
ties imposed on hemp and wool, the great agricul- 
tural staples of the West, should be higher than 
they were proposed by the bill? When did the 
gentleman, since I have had the honor of a seat 
upon this floor, know me not to advocate the !n- 
‘terests of the West? The duties on hemp and 
| wool were increased, and that on tea and coffee 
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stricken out, according to the views I had ex- 
yressed. : 

Sir, whilst 1 would not shrink from the respon- 
sibility of holding the President up to the condem- 
nation of the public, if I thought him in the wrong, 
ne would find no man, whatever our personal rela- 
tions might be, more ready to defend him when in 
my opinion he was in the right. Have I not given 
ample proof of this? Did 1 not do so in regard to 
the question of the Mexican war both before and 
after my fate was clearly known in relation to the 
reciment alluded to? 


tut a word or two in relation to this regiment. 


Sir, 1 am no office-seeker, and should regret to 
appear in that light before the country. I never 
opened my lips to the President, or to any member 
of his Cabinet, in regard to myself as connected 
with that regiment, either before or since the passage 
of the bill, up to the present hour. This thing, sir, 
did not originate with me; but voluntarily with my 
cenerous friends of the Ohio delegation, to whom, 
as well as to those other gentlemen who so unan- 
imously came to their aid, I take this occasion pub- 
licly to make my acknowledgments. I will ever 
feel myself under obligations to them for the recom- 
mendations so generously given, which of itself 
was sufficiently complimentary, even with the loss 
of the appointment. 

I will not conceal the fact, sir, that I felt anxious 
that my friends should succeed in my behalf, and 
that I felt chagrined and mortified at the failure. 
Was this unnatural or improper, sir? I was desi- 
rous of obtaining a position in this war in which I 
could have had at least a chance of distinction. 
Was there any impropriety in this? I knew that 
this regiment was my only chance, as I was well 
satisfied that the Governor of Kentucky could not 
be suspected of that kind of magnanimity which, 
inan endeavor to propitiate his political enemies, 
would sacrifice his political friends. Was there 
anything wrong in this? How stand I here, sir? 
In the shoes of two of the most gallant soldiers 
now living—my predecessors, Colonel Johnson 
and Colonel Butler. Men who have not only 
proved their patriotism, but their exalted courage, 
by personal feats of daring bravery. Was it wrong 
in me to desire to do that in which Colonel John- 
son had set me the example—of leaving these halls 
of peaceful legislation, and seeking the hardships of 
war at the head of my brave constituents? Was 
it wrong in me to give way to the darling ambition 
ofa Kentuckian for military distinction—I, who 
stand here the representative of a people peculiarly 
and proverbially warlike in their character? Look 
at my district, which, at the blast of the trumpet, 
on the late call of the Governor, turned out promptly 
and without exertion more than two thousand 
volunteers—one county (Kenton) of only sixteen 
hundred voters offering over six hundred brave 
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Again, sir, | repeat that I will not anticipate, but 
wait the rending of the veil of mystery which now 
hangs over the subject. : 

If, sir, it shall at any time fall to my lot to cen- 
sure the President, or any other person—which 
God forbid, as it would be a task which I would 
not covet, for [ had always rather speak in praise 


' than in blame of others—the President, or the per- 


warriors, and would have doubled the number if || 


necessary. Sir, I feel proud of such constituents. 
Was I wrong to wish to place myself in a position 
in which they might feel proud of me? 

But, sir, enough of this subject. I have de- 
tained the House longer than I intended. I have 
no complaint to make of the President because he 
did not confer upon me this appointment. I 
have never made any on that score. I did think 
‘hat, to prevent mortification and chagrin to my 
friends and myself, he should have frankly told us 
in the beginning that he could not appoint a mem- 
ber of Congress to that regiment. I think so yet. 
But this, sir, is but a point of etiquettee—important, 
it is true, to be at all times observed among gentle- 
men, and demanded on the present occasion by the 


position of all parties; but the most that could be | 


made of it was, that either the President had not 
studied my Lord Chesterfield at all, (a great mis- 
fortune to any gentleman,) or if he had, that, in 
the hurry of business he had forgotten the precepts 
of that distinguished gentleman—a fault, it is true, 
i any gentleman, but not an unpardonable one. 


I will conclude, sir, where this matter began. It | 


met be apparent to all that the President and the 


tion, stand in a false position before the country. 


have sought the earliest opportunity of vindica- 
ae myself on this subject. I hope that the Pres- 
ident will be able to vindicate himself with the 


pocete. No one will be more willing than 1 will | 
e to defend him if the facts shall justify it; none | 
will more surely condemn him if he deserve it. | 


ity-four-forty men, in regard to this Oregon ques- | 


son whomsoever it may concern, will have no ne- 
cessity to place a forced or false construction upon 
my language, or violate any rule of the English 
grammar to ascertain my meaning. In such an 
event, sir, I will endeavor so distinctly and clearly 
to set forth the case that there can be no mistake. 
I will endeavor to use an instrument so well tem- 
pered, with an edge so keen, with a hand so 
steady, and strike with so good a will, that no 
search will be necessary to find the wound, nor no 
opinion entertained that it is a *‘ puny effort,”’ 
(to use the language of the gentleman from ‘Ten- 
nessee,) or the work of abungler. Nor, sir, if my 
judgment dictated to me the propriety of such a 
course, and it would seem to me justified by the 
action of the President, his exalted station would 
not shield him, but would, with me, constitute an 
additional reason why I should do what I deemed 
to be my duty; in the performance of which, I 
would beard him, though he sat enthroned on ad- 
amant, and surrounded by flatterers. 


THE TARIFF. 
SPEECH OF MR. HUNGERFORD, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THe House or Representatives, 
June 29, 1846. 

The Bill reducing the duues on Imports, and for 
other purposes, being under consideration in 
Committee of the Whole— 

Mr. HUNGERFORD said: 

Mr. Cnairnman: Having presented an amend- 
ment to the bill now under consideration by the 
committee, I propose to make a few remarks in 
support of it, or rather against the bill, as entirely 
insufficient for the purposes of the Government. 
The object I had in offering the amendment was 
to present such a bill as would not materially in- 
jure any of the great interests of the country, and 
which would, probably, with the aid of the public 
lands, defray the expenses of the Government. 
Subsequent investigation has fully convinced me 
that the duties proposed in the amendment are in 
no respect too high, and I much fear will come 
short of the object intended. 

I have proposed but few specific duties, not 
because I believe ad valorem duties best, but to 
accommodate the bill to the views of others who 
think differently from me upon this subject. Ad 
valorem duties are plausible in theory, but have 
been found bad in practice, in all ages, and in all 
countries; and | entertain very little doubt that, if 
adopted in this country, frauds will be committed 
to such an extent that the system will have to be 
abandoned. But I am willing the experiment 
should be tried to a certain extent. There are, 
however, some articles upon which specific duties 
rannot be abandoned without ruin to the manufac- 
turers. [ron is one of those articles. The effect 
of an ad valorem duty is to give the highest duty 
when it is not needed, and to give the lowest duty 
when the highest is needed. Let me illustrate: 
suppose an ad valorem duty of 30 per cent. is laid 





| upon pig iron; when the iron costs twenty dollars 


per ton, the duty will be six dollars, and when the 
iron costs twelve dollars per ton, the duty will be 
only three dollars and sixty cents per ton. Now, 
suppose there be a specific duty of six dollars per 
ton: when iron is worth twenty dollars, the duty 
will be 30 per cent.; but when tron falls to twelve 


dollars, the duty will be 50 per cent. ad valorem. 
| Thus it operates as a regulator to equalize the price, 


which is indispensably necessary to the manufac- 
turer. The same reasoning will apply to all other 
branches of manufacture; but iebeen it is not so 
essential to any other as to iron. 

I am aware that there are gentlemen in this 
House who start at anything that looks like pro- 
tection to manufactures. I am not one of those. 
The Democratic doctrine of New York has been, 
and still is, ‘‘ a revenue tariff with incidental pro- 
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tection.”’ Upon this platform I stand. Why, Mr. 
Chairman, I have frequently witnessed honorable 
gentiemen of this House advocate and vote for 
incidental protection in an indirect way who scout 
at the idea of aiding manufactures. It is, sir, by 
admitting duty free, or at very low duties, all arti- 
cles used by the manufacturers, thus sanctioning 
the principle; and such, sir, is the character of the 
hill now before the committee. IT am not one of 
those who believe that high duties make low prices, 
though it is undoubtedly true that high duties ere- 
ate competition, which tends to reduce prices; nor, 
on the other hand, do | believe that low duties in- 
sure low prices, for when duties are reduced, goods 
invariably rise in foreign countries that are intend- 
ed for this market; but be this as it may, I only 
desire a tariff that will raise sufficient revenue to 
support the Government; but it must be without a 
duty upon tea and coffee, for | cannot vote for any 
duty upon those articles until there is a greater ne- 
cessity for it than there is at present; nor can I vote 
for any bill that will produce so little revenue as to 
compel a resort to a tax upon these articles, 

I now propose to show by the following table, 
(which embraces a period of nine and a half years,) 
that the current expenses of the Government ean- 
not be estimated at less than twenty-five millions 
of dollars per annum. ‘The table also shows the 
amount of goods imported and consumed in each 
year, and the expense of collecting the revenue 
during the same period; both of which subjects I 
may have occasion to refer to hereafter: 


Expenses ofthe |Dutiable goods Expenses of col 

















Years. | Government. | imported and, leetion. 
| consumed. 
1836 $29,655,244 46 S88.690,68 7 Sl 10 
1837 3L SSS. 180 Ls 62,335, 143 ] m4 
1&8 31,578,785 23 48.391 O15 3S 34 
1839 95,486,425 44 | &0.682.644 1,72 ey 
1840 44,139,506 1.542.319 4 
1841 25, R82972 22 | 57,698,965 1,483,960 08 
1842 24,052,438 11 1,476.05 63 
1R43* 10,934,933 41 | 95,79 664,400 17 
In44 90,105,458 B83} 79.705, 1.807.500 81 
1845 21,399,985 28 | RY.954 993 2,066,002 69 
#244,012,495 28 | 8641,942,089 S15, 170,841 72 
* Half year. 

Average annual current expenses for the sup 
port of the Government...........0.0 006s $25,685,525 85 

Average dutiable goods imported and con- 
GUMNOG ic ccs ccc tesude vecnes cbt ctcscantess 67,573,546 21 
Average expense of collecting the revenue,. 1,596,930 71 


It has been asserted, by men whose opinions 
are entitled to great respect, that a low tariff will 
produce more revenue than a high one; and among 
others, I believe my honorable friend who sits 
next to me [Mr. Seanorn Jones] has advocated 
this doctrine; but | was happy the other day to 
find that he was convinced of his error, as he 
intimated that an increase of duty on many arti- 
cles would be proposed, with a view to increase 
the revenue. But notwithstanding this admission, 
I will now attempt to show that the bill proposed 
by the Committee of Ways and Means will pro- 
duce far less revenue than the existing law produces, 
and far less than will be required for the support 
of the Government. 

The gross revenue received in 1845, including tonnage and 


light money, Was....... menneeys eos ences RU 802065 SO 
From which deduct drawback 
on foreign merchandise ......$1,782,995 46 
Do. on refined sugar..........6. TA 371 8 
Do. on distilled spirits........ ‘ 21,740 28 
> BOUMIES . car cceccncaseccssnce 4,174 20 


229.840 07 
2.053,468 98 
283,5000 00 


Allowances to fishing vessels... 
Expenses of collection........ ° 
Debentures and other charges .. 
Additional compensation to offi- 

cers of the customs.........- 
Duties refunded under protest.. 


162,320 79 
398,730 30 
————_ 5,076,501 8&9 
Leaving the net revenue in 1845............. $25,815,763 41 
The three fast items were paid from the 
treasury, amounting to $850,611 09, and not 
deducted in the exhibit of net revenue. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I have before me an 
accurate calculation, made upon each class 
of articles imported in 1845, except upon non- 
enumerated articles, on which [ estimate a 
reduction of duty of one-fifth, while the gen- 
eral reduction is about one-fourth; and the 
result is, that the bill reported by the com 
mittee will produce less than the existing 


DF ote cus SwstahiddSads Save’ csdiew cccescee 7,969,116 47 
Making the net revenue, by new bill, on im- 
portations Of 1845........ cece eee cneeeeee 817,846,646 94 
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I have shown, by a foregoing table, that the duti- 
able goods consumed and on hand in 1845, amount- 
ed to $89,934,993, while the average for the last 
nine and a half years was only $67,573,546 21; 
therefore, without taking into calculation the re- 
duction m value that will be produced by changing 
from specific to ad valorem duties, it 1s hardly to 
be expected that there will be any increase over 
1845 for some years to come. But should newly 
acquired territory, and consequent increase of pop- 
ulation, crease the amount of importations, the 
expenses of the Government will increase in a 
much greater ratio. If the imports should only 
average with the last nine and a half years, the 
revenue would be only about $13,400,000. 

I perceive the vie ws of the Secretary of the 
Tre usury are somewhat different from mine. I 
propose, therefore, briefly to examine his cacula- 
Lions, 

The Treasury Department estimates an increase 
ol importation lor ¢ onsumption, in consequence of 
the reduction of duties proposed by the bill re- 
ported by the Committee of Ways and Means as 
foll 


ibOWS: 
Inerenase,, (eb Segedsad iene keds bees oonu ona beeen 
Deduct for decrease of imports per treasury esti 


miate 790.500 


Leaving an increase of 14,283,000 
From whi 


1 deduct for erroneous estimate 
articles Which the bill reported pro 
poses toimcrease the duty, or the reduction is 
so infling as not to afleet importations : 


"i 
being on 


; co 
See f 2 
Nrticles ~ = cr S* = ~ 
==: oh Ro 3 
ee te safe & f ES 
° — ~ ~ 
Cans, gloves. iits, ? T4525 30 1.000 
eve ‘ 
Fig te — a 10 3 285.61 30 18,000 
singer, ground or? 70% 91.98 30 3.000 
preserved...... § 
nN ue eR 
sanafacter OF 4,391,035 22.06 30 259,000 
brase, &e....... 4 
Manufactures lea 344411 97.62 30 25,000 
ther . ‘ 
ee 3,072,021 99.09 30 950,000 
Muskets, &c...... 141.612 30.00) 30 2 O00 
Wines........ 1414,.967 21.08 30 500.0000 
Buttons. jawewan 107,716 25.82 825 30,000 
‘ mutactares OF? 19,469,015 26.37 25 800,000 
SHiK s estes 9 
Wool, mnmanutae- ¢ 1 667 641 7.99 21 200,000 
SPOR ca hb es 5 
ONO UE Si enccsiece'e 994,562 21.94 20 100,000 
Phish 289.544 17.12 20 80.000 
Quills ..... 9.387 21.73 2) 1,000 
PE basksannes cine 755,693 12.94 15 10,000 
Puity 34 8.82 20 20 
COPGIE ics <ckvseees 29,758 41.29 75 25,000 


2,304,250 
11,978,750 


Thus reducing his estimated increase 


It may be said of wines, that some are charged 
with hich duties and others with low; therefore 
there may be an increase, but it will be found on 
exanunation that those most in use pay very low 
duties, while only a very small quantity pays over 
30) per ce nt. 

I will now undertake to show the fallacy of the 
Secretary’s calculations upon his own estimates. 
The first table will exhibit such articles as he esti- 
mates an increase of imports in conse quence of a 
reduction of duties, and will show, in every in- 
stance, a falling off of revenue, including his esti- 
mated increase of imports, calculated upon the 


imports of 1545, and in the aggregate will show a‘ 


diminntion of revenue of $4,081,654 05. 

The second table will exhibit such articles as will 
afford an increase of revenue upon his estimates 
From. which deduct a loss of revenue 

on such articles as he estimates a de- 


crease of imports... ..ccccccccesee G1,000 70 


009 70 


Ol ccc sew newkns 





LAGRVANE. 00.0 0 6'0\06'0.6 600s bie soho un er ee 


Now deduct this sum from the decrease in the first 


table, and it will show a diminution of revenue of 


$3,925,649 05 on such articles alone as he caleu- 
lates on an increase of imports, and including the 
estimated increase, 

These tables embrace very near one-half of the 
imports consumed, and as no calculation is made 
for an increase upon the other half, the reduetion 
of duty must be much greater. 
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Nore.—Cables and cordage accidentally omitied, upon which the Secretary estimates an increase. 


The foregoing calculations are based upon the 
supposition that the Secretary’s estimates of in- 
crease are correct, which I by no means admit. 
Can any man suppose a trifling reduction on al- 
monds, raisins, prunes, dates, nuts, currants, cas- 
sia, cloves, mace, nutmegs, pimento, cheese, corks, 
ginger root, or opium, will cause any increase of 
consumption? Will the dram-drinker drink any 
more or less, whether it costs five or six cents per 
class? 

The Secretary estimates an increase of $1,100,000 
on linens and manufactures of flax, when the re- 
duction proposed is only five per cent., and very 
near the whole of these articles consumed are now 
imported; therefore, should there be any consid- 
erable increase, it will operate to diminish the use 
of other articles. A large increase of imports is 
calculated upon gunny cloth; this may be so, but 
the effect will be to reduce the use of hemp and 
cotton, ‘There is scarcely an article in which an 
increase of imports is not overrated, and, in my 
judgment, there would not be an increase of over 
five or six millions of dollars at furthest; and in no 


event would the revenue exceed twenty millions 


| probably increase rather than lessen. 


| of dollars, and probably would not exceed eighteen 


millions. The Secretary estimates the et of 
collecting the revenue at one million five hundred 
thousand dollars, while the expense last year was 


‘over two millions; and, if the system of paying 


revenue officers is not changed, the expense will 
> ‘ 
The Con- 
stitution provides that **no money shall be drawa 
from the treasury but in consequence of appropri- 


| ations by law;” yet, in defiance of this, all expenses 


attending the collection of the revenue are paid by 
the Treasury Department without any accounta- 
bility whatever. 

It’ is not my intention to detract a tittle from the 


| Secretary of the Treasury. I en his talents 
t 


and his industry; but in the multiplicity of his en- 
gagements, no doubt he has had to rely upon others 
for the estimates furnished. 

Mr. Chairman, I should rejoice if the expenses 
of the Government could be brought down to what 
the bill before the committee would produce. They 
ought to be. But while the practice is continu 
of appointing members of Congress, and their sons 
‘and relatives, to office, I am satisfied we shall have 
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no reform. No useless officer will be discharged, 
nor extravagant salary reduced. The practice is 
wrong in principle, and pernicious in its effects. 
There is another inconsistency almost daily wit- 
nessed in this House. We see members who are 
advocating low duties, and yet constantly voting 
for extravagant expenditures. The amendment I 
have presented will yield near three millions of dol- | 
lars more revenue than the original bill, and it is 
no more conservative in its character than the best 
interests of the country require, 

Mr. Chairman, my friend from Georgia made a 
stirring appeal the other day to the North and the 
East to come up to the help of the South in sup- 

ort of this bill. Now, sir, I wish to reciprocate; 
and | invite my friend from Georgia, and my friend 
from North Carolina; I invite the whole South to 
unite with us ina bill that will not be destructive 
to Pennsylvania, and that will not seriously injure 
any great interest in the nation. If it is not ex- 
actly what you desire, it is nearly so; it is at all 
events a great improvement upon the existing law. 
Need I remind our southern friends that the East, 
and the West, and the North came up to their 
aid in obtaining Texas? Why, sir, Texas was a 
greater pill for the North to swallow than the ex- 
isting law is for the South; and yet we swallowed 
jt notwithstanding. It is true, Mr. Chairman, we 
did believe, and we had good reason to believe, 
that the alternative provided for in the joint reso- 
Jution would have been adopted, and that negotia- 
tion would have been entered upon; in which ease 
we should now be in a very different position from 
what we are. But we were disappointed. 

May I be pardoned for alluding to the fact, that 
for the sake of harmony the North gave up their 
afvorite candidate for the Presidency—a man who 
certainly would have made a President of which 
the whole nation would have been proud, and 
whose opinions upon the subject which set him 
aside will cause him to shine brighter and brighter 
in the political firmament in all future time. Mr. 
Chairman, our western friends have complained 
that the South disappointed their expectations in 
relation to Oregon; others have had the hardihood 
tocharge them with being a very selfish people, 
always asking, but never giving. Now, sir, if 
this appeal is resisted, I may be forced to believe 
that the charges are well-founded. But, sir, I 
again appeal in all kindness to the magnanimity 
of the South, and beseech them to consider that 
the North, too, have rights, and that there is a 
limit beyond which we cannot go. 








THE TARIFF. 
SPEECH OF MR. R. M. T. HUNTER, 


OF VIRGINIA, 


In rue House or Representatives, 
July 1, 1846. 


The Bill reported by the Committee of Ways and 
Means, proposing to reduce the duties on Im- | 


ports, being under consideration in Committee | 
of the Whole— 


Mr. HUNTER addressed the committee as 
follows: 

Mr. Cuarrman: Iam aware of the many practi- | 
cal difficulties in the way of legislation upon asub-— 
ject so complicated as that of a tariff, whether im- 
posed for revenue or protection. There are so 
many conflicting opinions and interests to be rec- | 
onciled, and so many subjects to be embraced in 
such a bill, that it would be as unreasonable to 
expect it to satisfy all, as it would be impossible 
to fortell with precision the entire results of so com- | 
plicated a system. If every man in the House | 
concurred in opinion as to the end to be sought, | 
whether of revenue or protection, it is scarcely pos- | 
sible but that they would differ as to the best mode | 
of attaining it. With this view of the difficulties | 


to be encountered by those who were to frame this || 
bill, I have never entertained the hope that it would | 
be entirely satisfactory to myself. But although | 
it is by no means such as [ would have made it || 
had there been no opinions but mine to consult, I li 
am still prepared to sustain it, as being, in my esti- | 
mation, a great improvement upon the act of 1842. || 

regard as a relief and a blessing every approach |) 
to a system of imposts laid for revenue aa , and || 

will move onward, whether fast or slow, towards !! 
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such an object, in preference to standing still. 
Each step of progress which we make towards re- 
moving all the restrictions upon trade, except those 
which may be required for revenue, is, in my 
opinion, a blessing to ourselves and mankind. It 
is to the principles of the free-trade school that we 
are to look for the lessons which are to teach us 
best how to lay the deep foundations of internal 
prosperity, and promote the general peace of the 


| world. With these opinions of their importance, 


L should be recreant to the hizhest duties which I 
owe, not only to my country, but to humanity, if 
I were to neglect any of the means of vindicating 
and asserting them in our domestic legislation. 
The day has past when these doctrines could 
be treated as the dreams of the visionary. They 
no longer find an exclusive abode in the closet of 
the philosopher; they have entered into the ecabi- 
net of the statesman, into the halls of lecislation, 
into the hearts and minds of the masses, and every 
step in their progress has been marked by benefi 
cence and reform. Itis nearly four centuries since 
one of the wisest of English monarchs declared in 
his instructions to a commissioner sent to neeotiate 
a commercial treaty with Naples, that ‘the earth 
* being the common mother of us all, what can be 
‘more desirable or praiseworthy than, by means 
‘of commerce, to communicate her various pro- 
‘ ductions to all her children.” —.4ndrews, p. 313. 
This, sir, is the first official document in which 
is to be found the germ of the ¢rand conception of 
a republic of commerce as universal as that of let- 
ters, claiming the world for its empire, and vov- 
erned by the self-executing laws of equality and 


justice, which are founded in nature, and expound- 


ed by experience. But it was not until after cen- 
turies of error and hard-earned experience that 
this theory has been reduced to practice in the 
country of its origin. It was reserved for the pres- 
ent day, and England’s master statesman since 
the days of Chatham, to introduce these principles 
into the legislation of his country in opposition to 
most powerful vested interests, and at the sacrifice 
of his preconce:ved opinions, of long-cherished 
party attachments, and, it may be, of power and 
place itself, 

This wonderful revolution in the British com- 
mercial system is a triumph achieved by experi- 
ence after reason had failed. The great minister 
rested his justification of the change, not on theo- 
retical reasoning, but upon the experience of his 
own country, and the practical results of his own 
system as far as it had been developed. To this 
he might well have added the experience of this 
country, and of others. If any man in this House 
were called upon to point out the provision in our 
Constitution which, next to the impulse given by 
free institutions, had ministered mostto our growth 
and prosperity, he would doubtless select that 
which establishes a perfect freedom of intercourse 
and trade between the States of this Confederacy. 
Here, sir, are to be found the indissoluble bonds 
of our confederacy, and the true secret of our won- 
derful progress. Suppose the case that each State 
had remained free, separate, and independent, en- 


| joying peace at home and abroad, and hedged 


around by a restrictive or protective system, and 
ask the question of any man present, whether, in 
his opinion, the sum total of the wealth of all the 
States would have been as great as it now is? I 


| think, sir, I hazard little in venturing the assertion, 


that no one would answer in the affirmative. If 
this be so, what is it but experience of the most 
positive character in favor of the vast and inesti- 
mable blessings of free trade? Our own experience 
in this respect is by no means an isolated instance, 
We see in the Customs’ Union of Germany a con- 
federacy, formed for no other end than that of se- 
curing the benefits of free trade amongst them- 
selves. Its results have already been such as to 
excite admiration and expectation in the minds of 


_all Europe. With the disappearance of the cus- 


tom-house barriers we see fast passing away the 
rivalries and jealousies which have so long distract- 
ed northern Germany, and have arisen from its 
separation into small communities, and the differ- 
ence of races amongst those who inhabit it. The 
great work of nationalizing Germany has already 
commenced under a federative system, first found- 
ed for commercial purposes. More distant and 
magnificent prospects are opening to the view in 


each step in the development of the grand experi- | 
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ment, and the confederacy is already looking far 
beyond the ends for which it was created. But it 
may be said that this union, like our own, has 
adopted a restrictive policy tewards the residue of 
the world. This may be proofthat neither we nor 
they have understood the whole lesson taught by 
experience, but it by no means impairs the force 
of the evidence to be derived from the happy re- 
sults of the partial experiment which these States 
have already made. 

As far as these States have tried the experiment 
amongst each other, it has operated well—wonder- 
fully well; and apart from the march of truth and 
the force of reason, there are natural and physical 
eauses at work which must extend their principles 
sull farther. Freedom of trade must follow as a 
natural consequence upon freedom and increased 
facilities of human intercourse, Steam power is 
destined to work as wonderful revolutions in the 
moral as the physical world, — Its path is not ter- 
minated by the boundaries between nations. It 
traverses the ocean and the plain; it spans the val- 
leys: it pierces the mountains, and conducts the tide 
of human intercourse and trade from clime to 
clime, and land to land, in despite of the obstacles 
interposed by the prejudices of race, the divisions 
of nations, and sectional legislation. Steam-routes 
in Europe are already regarded not in a sectional 
but acontinental point of view. States may fur- 
nish the different links, but each forms a part of one 
ereat whole, and national boundaries will not be 
allowed to break the continuity of the endless chain 
of travel and of trade. We already hear of five 
ereat lines which are to traverse the continent of 
Europe from north to south and west to east, in 
transverse directions—one from Edinburg, through 
London, Dover, Calais, Paris, Lyons, and Avignon, 
to Marseilles; another from [Hlambure throush 
Berlin, Dresden, Bremen, and Cratz, to Trieste; 
another from. Hanover, through Paris, Valenci- 
ennes, Cologne, and Hanover, to Stettin; another 
from Nantes, through Paris, Strasbourg, Carls 
ruhe, Ratisbon, Vienna, Presbourg, and Pesth, to 
the Black sea; and a fifth from ‘Teste, through 
Bordeaux, Cette, Marseilles, and Rome, to Na- 
ples. Most of the links in some of these routes 
are already in execution, and the completion of the 
whole is spoken of—I know not how justly—with 
the utmost confidence Can any man doubt but 
that these facilities for intercourse must bring na- 
tions nearer together, and in a kindlier spirit—a 
spirit which will promote free interchanges not only 
of trade, but of thought and opinion? Sir, sooner 
or later nature will enforce her laws, and in despite 
of human legislation, dispense blessings to man, 
to which his reason ought to have directed him, if 
his prejudices had not forbidden him to use them. 
When the selfish instinct prompts nations to grasp 
at more than their share of the commerce of the 
world, nature has so arranged it that experience 
will teach them that the consequence of the attempt 
is to obtain less even than they are fairly entitled 
to. It was upon no theory that powerful and self- 
ish interests in Great Britain have yielded their 
tardy assent to the principles of free trade. They 
yielded to the lessons of experience, which appeal- 
ed to their selfishness, and pointed them to still 
greater sources of prosperity in a juster, a more 
liberal, and generous policy. Whoever will look 
to the history of the change in the British com- 
mercial system, will find that it has been the re- 
sult of experiments, cautiously tried, and so con- 
vincing in their actual operation, as to have over- 
come the opposition of hereditary prejudice and 
of a selfishness which had been fostered and some- 
what excused by a long course of class legislation. 
Nothing can be clearer than the proofs adduced 
by Sir Robert Peel, from experience, that the re- 
sult of every removal or mitigation of the restric- 
tions upon commerce, had been to increase the 
production and wealth, and to enlarge the sources 
of taxation of the country. From which proposi- 
tion there mentally flows the corollary that every 
increase of duty beyond the revenue standard for 
protection diminishes not only the wealth, but the 
revenue of a nation. 

I have been thus particular, Mr. Chairman, in 
referring to the experience of Great Britain and the 
great truth which it has demonstrated, because I 
intend to maintain its existence here as well as 
there, and reason can never come re 
backed as when it is sustained by experience. If 
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it can be proved that the effect of duties for protec- 
tion and beyond the revenue standard is to dimin- 
ish the sum of the wealth of the nation as well as 
the revenue of the Government, no one could be 
found selfish enough to advise us to interfere with 
the natural course of industry and trade to benefit 
a portion of our people at such an expense to the 
whole. I have never heard any maintain so mon- 
strous a proposition; but-all who have supported 
the restrictive policy have urged that its ultimate 
effects would be to increase the wealth of the peo- 
ple and the sources of revenue to the Government. 
Mhis, then, Mr. Chairman, is the great proposition 
upon which the friends and opponents of the pro- 
tective system are ut issue, Dor s it increase or 
diminish the entire wealth of the whole people and 
the sources of revenue If I 
to diminish them, 
then any bill like the present, which removes some 
of the existing restrictions on commerce, ought to 
be satisfactory to all, But if, in addition to this, I 
can show that a mere revenue tariff would be bet- 
ter for the manufacturers themselves, this bill 
ought to be not only satisfactory, but gratifying 
even to them. | helieve myself that both of these 
propositions are trne, but that the first 1s especially 
and incontrovertibly What is it that first 
creates the necessity for protection to manufactures 
but the fact that other occupations are more profit- 
able so lone as the leeislature does not inte rfere. 
if foreign manufacturers are allowed to enter into 
free competition with them, they would be under- 
sold in our own markets, and would find their oc- 
eupation less profitable than others already eXist- 
ing inthecountry. But the Government interferes 
to enhance the cost of the foreign article by im- 
posing a duty on it,and the domestic manufacturer 
is thus enabled to undersell him, but at a higher 
price than would have ¢ xisted under a lower rate of 
duty. The consequence is, that the other industrial 
classes exchange their productions for fewer man- 
ufactured articles, and thus work at a lower rate of 
profit. The manufacturer may get a larger profit 
than his proportional rate for a while, but capital 
and labor will leave other pursuits for manufac- 
turing, until all are reduced so near the same level 


pm? 


as to be equally desirable as pecuniary investments. 
Jut when the manufacturer reaches this level 


to the Government? 
can prove that its te ndenecy is 


sO. 


through stages of declining profits, he is still in | 
- > ’ 


need of protection to secure and monopolize the 
home market. 
for protection, as shown by our own experience; 
and if his necessities he stated truly, he is still un- 
able to drive the foreigner from the market without 
a duty to enhance the price of the products of the 
latter. Now, if this be the case, the other employ- 
ments are still getting less for their products than 
they would have done but for the duty, and are 
therefore gaining a less rate of profit. 


sut the 


manufacturer gets the same or but little more, and | 


He is still as importunate as ever | 


thus all classes are producing at a less rate of profit | 


than they would have enjoyed but for Govern- 
ment interference—a state of things which must 


continue until the relative cheapness of the agents | 


in manufacturing production at home, as compared 


with those abroad, become such as, in addition to | 


the natural advantages in the home market, will 
enable us to undersell the foreign competitor with- 
out the assistance of a duty. This is the precise 
point at which manufacturing becomes profitable 
to a nation and ought to commence. Before this 
period they can only exist by diminishing the rate 
of profit at which the whole nation produces. Of 
course it follows that a nation must increase its 
wealth less rapidly under such circumstances than 
if left to the natural course of events. Could any- 
thing be more absurd and unjust than thus to 
diminish the profits on the production of a whole 
people. The farmer, the sailor, the merchant, the 
artisan, the day-laborer, are all making less upon 
their capital and industry than they would have 
made but fora law of their own Government. 
The manufacturer escapes the general depression 
Por a time, but nicuussely his turn also must come, 
and his profit falls to nearly the same level. I 
know that these conclusions have been sought to 
be avoided by maintaining that the exclusion of 


the foreign competition enables the domestic man- | 


ufacturer to sell cheaper than the foreigner could 
have done if no duty existed. But this proposi- 
tion is so manifestly absurd that I need not repeat 
the arguments against it. It rests upon the ab- 
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surdity that there will be more competition among 
our own manufacturers if we confine the home 
market to them, than there would be if all the 
manufacturers of the world had access to it. In 
other words, that a part is greater than the whole. 
It rests on the absurdity that although the agencies 
of production, capital, labor, machinery, the natu- 
ral agents and the command of the raw material 
upon a combined view may be cheaper elsewhere 
than here; that yet a mere legislative provision may 
give us the faculty of cheaper production at home. 
It rests, too, upon the absurdity that protection is 
necessary to them, although they have the ability 
to sell cheaper here than foreigners could possibly 
do if they had access to the market. They say 
that if we will give them the home market, they 
can sell cheaper than foreigners could possibly do; 
as if the reply were not ready: If you ean under- 
sell the foreigner in the home market, do it, and 
you will certainly not only take it, but keep it. 
Facts, too, have been maintained to exists which 
prove the proposition; and yet when these have 
heen examined, and met by those competent and 
disposed to the work of detail, they have always 
been shown to lead to far different conclusions. It 
is remarkable that in all the lists which I have seen 
exhibited to prove this proposition, the price of 
the American fabric, after the duty was laid, was 
compared only with the price before protection 
was given. For fairness, a further comparison 
was necessary between the price of the protected 
American fabric and the similar foreign article. 
Whenever this comparison has been carried out, 
the comparison was as much in favor of the rela- 
tive cheapness of the foreign article in manufac- 
tures, which really required protection after the 
duty as before; and this because the fall in price 
was clearly traced to reductions of the currency, 
improvements in machinery, or other causes oper- 
ating abroad as well as at home. I should not have 
alluded to the sophistry, except that it is the only 
pretext for avoiding the conclusions to which I 
have attempted to lead the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, it is difficult to measure the 


| effects of the depressing influence upon a country 


‘anything in relation to the matter. 
. Peel, in his speech in January last, has presented | 


of any legislation which diminishes the profit upon 
the entire mass of its productions. A very small 
diminution of the rate of profit upon such a mass 
would amount toa vastsum. When we reflect, 
too, that most of the profit thus lost would have 
taken the shape of accumulated capital, and that 


the capital of such a country as ours accumulates | 


almost upon the ratio of compound interest, we 
may form some conception of the vast amount of 
national wealth which is lost by the restrictive sys- 
tem. But we are told that these are mere theoret- 
ical conclusions, and facts are demanded to sus- 
tainthem. To this it might be replied, that those 
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who seek to change the natural order of things, | 


when reason and theory are manifestly against 
them, are bound to produce the facts which are to 
establish the propriety of this change. None such 


have been, or can be produced, as has been shown | S : get 
| © wars of Europe, especially if we take in view the 


in every instance when they have been accurately 
examined. But although the burden of proof, so 


far as facts are concerned, is manifestly on the other || 


side, yet we may safely assume it, for experience 
has decided in our favor as far as it has decided 


Sir Robert 


us with a body of evidence on this subject which 
is 
Great Britain ean decide it: 

‘That is the total amount of our foreign exports, which, 
from the year 1842, when the great invasion upon the pro- 
tection of our domestic industry was made by the tariff, rose 
from £47,381,000 in 1842, to £58,000,000 in 1844. Tt may 
be said that the China trade has done this. [ expressly ex- 
clude that trade. [In 1842, apart from the China trade, the 
exports to all other countries, except China, amounted to 
£465,411,000: in 1844 they increased ten millions, and 
amounted to £55,000,000, and this, as T said before, dedact- 
ing the China trade altogether. In the year 1845, we can 


almost conclusive, so far as the experience of 
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enue from corn from both sides. Have my expectations 
been realized? Have four millions been lost? No, ‘Po 
total amount of the loss has been £1,500,000. I dealt with 
the excise last year, and made a reduction of a million in 
that department. f took off the whole of the glass duties 
I took off the anetion duties. But observe, what has be: n 
the effect??? “I believe that, notwithstanding the total re 
duction, the absolute loss indeed of one million in the excise 
the revenue from that department will be more than ever” 
for there has been a salient spring of prosperity which has 
more than supplied the deficiency.” 

He also informs us that the duties were chiefly 
removed from four principal articles—flax, foreion 
cattle, lard, wool. The price of flax at Belfast, 
was in 1843, from 65s. to 67s. per ton; in 1844, 63s. 
to 68s.; in 1845, 64s. to 68s.; in 1846, 70s. to Ris. 
Price of provisions has also risen. In 1840, only 
97 ewt. of foreign lard brought in the country; j}) 
1843, 48,212 ewt.; in 1844, 76,000 ewt.; in 1845, 
80,000 ewt.; in 1844, from 48s. per ewt.; 1845, 67s. 
and 1846, 62s. In 1842, there were 45,800,000 Ihe. 
foreign wool imported; in 1844, 65,790,000; aid 
in ten months of last year, there has been no less 
than 65,216,000 Ibs. In 1842, price of South 
Down wool, when there was a duty upon foreign, 
was 1ld.; of long wool, 10d.; in 1843, of South 
Down, 114d.; of long wool, Ild.; in 1844, the 
price of South Down was 1s. 2d.: of long wool, 
Is. 2d.; in December, 1845, eizhteen months 
after the total reduction of the duty, the price of 
South Down wool rose from 11d., the price in 1842, 
to Is. 44d. The average price in December, 1845, 
of South Down, was Is. 4d., and of long wool, Js. 
2d.—(See Union, February 23, for Sir Robert 

| Peel’s speech.) 

We thus see that the reduction of duties to the 
amount of £4,129,000, has diminished the revenue 
but £1,500,000, and led to a constant increase from 
exports, until in the last year it amounted to a little 
more than £€10,000,000, or about $50,000,000. 
Could there be more striking evidence of the stim- 
ulus given to the productive power of a country by 
the removal of restrictions upon commerce than 
such an increase in the exports as has been pro- 
duced by so small a loss to the revenue? Ourown 
experience is almost equally conclusive as to the 
loss of national wealth which is occasioned by un- 
necessary restrictions upon commerce. In looking 
to the history of the effects of the restrictive policy 
upon the productive industry, I turn first to the 
exposition of evidence in support of the memorial 
prepared by the ‘permanent committee of the free- 
trade convention assembled at Philadelphia’’—an 
exposition of which Mr. Henry Lee, of Boston, 
was the author. I could not appeal to any docu- 
ment more distinguished for research, ability, and 
impartiality. In that exposition I] find ‘the follow- 
ing statement in relation to a comparative view of 
our tonnage during two periods of thirteen years 
each—the one from 1804 to 1816, and the other 
from 1817 to 1829: ‘* We apprehend, however, 
‘there can hardly be a doubt on any man’s mind 
‘who has reflected upon the subject, that from 
© 1804 to 1816 our commerce and navigation suffer- 
| * ed more injury than they derived benefit from the 


‘losses incident to our own measures of defence 
'* consequent upon those wars. Yet, as we have 
‘ shown, our foreign navigation during that inter- 
‘val increased at the rate of 19 per cent., and our 
‘coasting navigation at the still greater rate of 55 
‘ per cent., while in the subsequent thirteen years 
| ‘of profound peace and general prosperity our 

‘coasting tonnage increased only 3} per cent., 

‘while our foreign navigation decreased 19 per 

‘cent.—exhibitine the mortifying fact of a reduc- 

‘tion from 809,724 to 650,142 tons, which, how- 
| ever, is more than can be profitably employed 
'* while taxed and oppressed by a protecting sys- 
/*tem.” (Exposition of Evidence, No. 8, p. 18.) 
Upon the same authority we are assured, that 

“ from 1799 to 1807, inclusive—nine years, during 


| *four of which our commerce was interrupted by 


only have the account for the eleven months succeeding | 


December, 1814. The exports of the principal articles of 
mannfacture to all parts of the world were, in 1843, £41,- 
000,000; in 1844, £47,312,000; in 1845, 47,764,000; thus 
showing another increase in 1845, 

** Let me take the results of the revenue as bearing upon 


' this question. In 1842, the House will recollect, I proposed 


reductions on the customs duties to the amount of an esti- 
mated loss of £1,438,000; and in 1844, I proposed a further 
reduction in the customs duties to the amount of £273,000; 
and in 1845, to the immense amount of £2,418,000, I esti- 
mated that the total loss from these several reductions would 


‘an embargo—our exports averaged $83,909,069. 
‘ For the last nine years, including 1830, the aver- 
| age is but $77,817,374.’ (Exposition of Evidence, 
No. 5,p. 21.) The first periods taken in these com- 
parisons were periods of low revenue duties; the 
others were periods of comparatively high protect- 
ive daties. Of $24,341,624 imported in 1789-'90, 
| $21,742,291 paid five per cent. duty; $2,591,752 
_ paid 7} to 10 per cent. duty; $7,581 paid 12; to 15 


| per cent. duty; averaging about 5} per cent.” 


he £ 4,129,000; and let it be remembered, T diseard the rev- || (Boston Memorial of 1727, p. 80.) 





1846.] 
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For other periods, and for a more extended view 
of the comparative effects of high and low duties 
upon our commerce, I turn now to a table compiled 
by Mr. Calhoun, of South Carolina, from official 
reports, and published in a speech delivered by him 
in March, 1842. In comparing the effects of high 
and low duties upon exports and tounage, he took 
a period of eight years, from 1825 to 1832, of high 
duties, and another, 1833 to 1840, under the lower 
duties of the Compromise act. In the first period, 
the sum of the domestic exports was $469,198,564,; 
in the second, $763,352,365. In the year 1825, 
they amounted to $66,941,746; in 1832 they had 
declined to $63,137,564. But in the year 1833 they 
amounted to $70,317,698, and in 1840, under the 
low duties of the Compromise act, they had in- 
creased to $113,762,617. In the first period, the 
American tonnage increased from 1,423,111 tons in 
1825, only to $1,439,450 in 1832; but, in the sec- 
ond period of lower duties, it imereased from 
1,606,149, in 1833, to 2,180,763 in 1840. During 
the whole of the first period, the export of domes- 
tic manufactures was but $43,180,765; whilst in 
the last, it amounted to $65,917,018. They de- 
clined from $5,729,797, in 1825, to $5,050,633 in 
1832; but they rose from $6,557,080, in 1833, to 
612,848,840 in 1840. In comparing the exports of 
cotton and tobacco, three periods were taken: from 
in20 to 1826; from 1827 to 1833; and from 1834 
to 1840. The exports of cotton amounted to 
$170,765,993 in the first, to $201,302,247 in the 
second, and to $435,300,831 in the third. The ex- 
ports ef tebacco amounted to $43,441,469 in the 
first, to $39,963,460 in the second, and to $57,809, - 
098 in the third. The average price of cotton was 
155; cents per pound in the first, 10 cents per pound 
in the second, and 133 cents in the third; and this 
whilst the quantity produced was rapidly increas- 
ing. In order to complete the statistical view of 
the operation of high and low duties, so as to em- 
brace the tariff of 1842, I must now refer to some 
tables prepared by myself from the last annual 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury. I have 
taken a period of the three years before the tariff 
of 1842, and compare it with a period of three years 
since. The sum of our exports during the first 
period of low duties was $374,960,165; in the lat- 
ter period it was but $310,193,132, being a loss of 
about $20,000,000* per annum. The sum of our 
imports during the first period was $397,179,828; 
in the second it was $290,443,398. In the first 
period, our reéxportation of foreign merchandise 
was $51,153,918; in the second, it amounted to 
$33,354,394; thus losing the profits on the reéx- 
portation of nearly $6,000,000 worth of foreign 
merchandise per annum. Our exports of cotton 
amounted to $179,439,630 in the first period, and 
to only $154,922,950 in the second. The exporis 
of tobacco amounted to $32,293,603 in the first, 
and to $20,518,053 in the second. Our exports of 
flour amounted to $24,828,431 in the first period, 
and to $15,921,154 in the second; and our trade to 
France and her dependencies has declined from 
$63,509,142 worth of-exports in the first period, to 
$44,749,883 in the latter. Our exports to Spain 
and her dependencies has declined from $22,513,185, 
in the first period, to $18,495,947 in the second. 

But it may be said, Mr. Chairman, that the view 
of the comparative operation of high and low duties 
upon our productive industry is still incomplete, 
Without a reference to their effects upon prices. I 
turn, therefore, to that branch of the su yject, and 
commence again with the exposition of evidence 
prepared by Mr. Lee, of Boston, in 1832. 

I select some of the leading articles, whose prices 
were from the New York price current of January, 
1831, and April, 1816. The prices of 1816 are 
characterized by him as free-trade prices, and those 
of 1831 as American-system prices: 


Free-trade prices, 


American-sytem | 


1816. prices, 1831, 
Beef, mess, to cargo.. $8 50 to 213 50 $4 50 to $8 62 
Cotton, per Ib......, -- OBWto 029 0 9to O11 
Fish, cod, perquintal.. 3 00t0 5 00 175to 2 56 | 
RIC4665s stketees cathe 1 00 70 
Indian corn........... 0 94 o7 
UU 35 shaksinataaes he 78 
Oats ....... acosdencce OC as 27 
Tobacco, 100 Ihs...... 10 00 to 20 00 3 00 to 10 00 


Wool, common qualit’s @ 50to 1 00 


0 35to 0 70 
OFK. eee ceeesesees 16 00 to 23 00 








A 


* The second period embraces the year 1843, in which re- | 


turns are given for only nine months; an addition of 1-11th 
to the sum of exports or imports for this period is necessary 


10 00 to 13 00 | 


a a 
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“From the New York prices is to be deducted the dis 


}eount on bank bills, as the banks had not then resumed 


specie payments. This discount, in Aprit, 1816, was 10 per 


| ecent.; butin July the discount fell to& per cent. To equal 


ize the prices of 1516 with the specie value, an abatement 
of 8 to 10 per cent. should be made from the prices of L816.” 
[Exposition No. 11, p.39.] 

In the same document, we find a comparative 
statement of the prices of flour in the Philadelphia 
market during periods of five years. From 1813 
to I817, it averaged §9 54 per barrel; from 1818 to 
1822, it averaged $6 63 per barrel; and from 1824 
to 1828, it averaged §5 24 per barrel. To this | 
beg leave to add a table compiled at the Treasury 
Department under the supervision of my colleague, 


[Mr. Husarp.] Facts had heen called for, and 


he has produced them, to the utter discomfiture of 


those who made the demand. 


Siatement, exhibiting the average annual quantity, value, and 
pris e of cotton exported at stated pe iods from 1221 to 1845, 
inclusive. 


| Av’ge price. 
Cts.| Mills. 


Years. Pounds. | Value. 





Exported under low 
duties frou 1821 to 
1824: 

Annual average..... 146,415,358 | 21,646,355 

Exported under high 
duties from 1825 to 
1832 : | | | 


| 


14 Sper lb. 


| Annual average..... 253,647,136 | 28,372,876 | 11 |1 per Ib. 


Exported under low 
duties from 1833 to 
1842: 

Annual average..... 

Exported under high 
duties from 1543 to | 
Ind: | 

Annual average..... 776,278,852 | 51,649,983 6 6 per Ib. 


480,305,703 | 57,371,574 | 11 8 per Ib. 


Statement erhibiting the average annual quantity, value, and 
price of fiour exported at stated periods, from 1821 to 1845, 
inclusive. 





| | Average 














Years. | Barrels. | Value. | price per 
barrel. 

Exported under low du- | 

ties from 182] to 1824— | 

annual average....... | 909,370 | 5,030,718 5 53 
Exported under high du 

ties from 1825 to IAiR— | 

annual average....... | 1,017,162 | 5,467,412 | 5 38 
Exported under low du | 

ties from 1833 to 1842 — 

annual average. ...... 946,287 | 5,689,552 6 01 
Exported under high du 

ties from 1843 to Ls44— | 

annual average ...... | 1,158,426 | 5,307,051 458 


Nore.—As the objeet in preparing these tables was mainly 
to exhibit the prices, it was not thought necessary to drop the 


year 1843, when a change was made in the fiseal year. 


| Exported under high du- | 


Statement exhibiting the average annual quantity, value, and 
price of tobacco exported at stuted periods from 1821 to 1845, 
inclusive. 











Years. |Hogsheads| Value. | Average 
price. 
Exported under low du- | | 
ties from 1821 to 1824— | 


| per hhd. 
annual average....... 81,730 | 5,752,509 | $10 
ties from 1825 to 1&32— | 
annual average..... . | 86,356 | 5,596,426 | 65 
Exported under low du- | | 
ties from 1833 to 1842— | | 


annual average....... | 108,037 | 8,568,252 79 
Exported under nigh du- 

ties from 1843 to 1845— | 

unnual average....... 134,888 | 6,859,351 50 70 





parative view of our exports, tonnage, and of the 
prices of agricultural articles, during high or low 
duties; and have extended the statistical account so 
as to embrace nearly the whole period since the 
adoption of the present Constitution, This may 
not be complete, yet it is nearly enough so to jus- 
tify us in attributing the relation of cause and effect 
to certain results which they invariably point out 
as a consequence upon high duties. Whenever 
the duties on imports are increased, we find, not- 
withstanding our increasing population and grow- 
ing advantages, that our exports and tonnage 
either remain nearly stationary or absolutely de- 
cline, and that the prices of agricultural produc- 











to make proportional view just. This will make the com- 


parison somewhat less unfavorable for that period. The 
reader may thus correct the result. 


I have now presented, Mr. Chairman, a com- | 


| Mr. Lewis, to which 
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tions fall. We find when these duties are dimin- 
ished that our exports and tonnage increase most 
rapidly, and that the prices of agricultural pro- 
duce rise notwithstanding the increased quantities 
thrown into market. ‘The inference is, therefore, 
irresistible that the effect of reducing the duties ts 
to elevate the agricultural and navigating interests 
by increasing not only the quantity of their pro- 
ductions, but the profit upon them. Now, accord- 
Ing to a statement of Mr. Woodbury, which seems 
to have been carefully prepaved and entirely reli- 
able, out of 17,000,000 of our people about 14,000,- 
000 depend upon these employments for support. 
But, Mr. Chairman, when this picture is presented 
of a decline in our agricultural exports, of a gen- 
eral fall of price in agricultural productons, and of 
a declining or stationary tonnage in a growing 
population and with increasing natural advantages, 
and when it is shown to be the inevitable conse- 
quence of high duties, we are told that this is com- 
pensated by the increased consumption of the home 
market. 

It requires but little reflection to detect the fallacy 
of this pretence. Before the tariff of 1842, we fur- 
nised all the tobacco, rice, flour, and cotton con- 
sumed at home, and exported a larger value abroad 
than since the enactment of that bill. Now if these 
exports, which are no longer sent abroad, have not 
been entirely lost, but found a market at home for 
a portion of them, they have been exchanged for 
such articles as could only be manufactured under 
a protective duty, and have therefore obtained in 
return fewer of them. The effect of this system 
upon the whole industry of the country, therefore, 
is to diminish not only the returns for agricultural 
production, but to decrease the quantity of manu- 
faetured articles furnished for its consumption. Its 
abilities both for production and consumption, are 
thus diminished. Mr. Dixon H. Lewis, in a table 
compiled from the census returns of 1840, esti- 
mates the persons engaged in manufactures at 
791,545, and their productions at §395,882,615. 
In that year the total amount of dutiable imports 
retained in the country for consumption was $44,- 
139,506, or less than one-ninth of the value of 
manufactures produced at home, A proportional 
estimate would give less than 87,949 persons as 
the additional number necessary to produce the 
entire amount of dutiable imports. Allowing three 
others to depend for support upon each of these 
laborers, we should have, as an extravagant allow- 
ance, 351,796 consumers. Supposing each to con- 
sume $25 worth of food, the produce of agricul- 
ture, which is a very extravagant allowance for 
families consisting of men, women, and children, 
and the entire amount consumed would be $8,794,- 
900. The estimate for the raw material necessary 
for the manufacture of all the cotton fabrics im- 
ported that year from abroad was estimated by 
none above 50,000 bales, which, at $40 a bale, 
would have been about $2,000,000—making thua, 
in food and cotton, a sum Jess than $11,000,000. 
Now the tables show a loss of five cents a pound 
on 776,278,852 pounds cotton, the average annual 
export from 1843 to 1845—thus making a loss on 
that article alone of more than $38,000,000. They 
also show a loss on the average annual export of 
flour for the same years of $1 43 per barrel on 
1,158,426 barrels, and of $28 30 a hogshead on 
134,888 hogsheads of tobacco—making in all 
$5,451,729 upon the articles of flour and tohacco 
which were exported; thus showing a loss of more 
than $43,000,000 upon the mere exports of cotton, 
flour, and tobacco, without considering the loss 


| upon the large amount consumed at home. But 


appeals have been made to the selfish feelings of 
the grain-growing States, upon the ground that 
they at least were benefited, as they did not export 
so largely as the planters, by any law which would 
increase the home consumption of their provisions. 


| Nothing could be more fallacious than such a pre- 


text. The capital and labor required to produce a 
given value in cotton, tobacco, and rice, are both 


| far greater than would be required for the produc- 


tion of the same value in manufactures. Our ex- 
ports, exclusive of the amount of foreign merchan~ 
dise reéxported, will be increased about $14,000,- 
000 annually by the proposed reduction of the 


| tariff of 1842, according to the estimate of the Sec- 


of the Treasury. ‘The tables compiled by 
have before referred, show 
that the proportion of manufacturing production 
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was as $500.14 to each person engaged in that 
species of labor, whilst the proportion ef agricul- 
tural production to labor was as $213.7) to each 
pe reson envaced, The proportion of ¢ upital em- 
ployed to produce a given value in avriculture 18 as 
$100 to $52.22 of production, whilst m manufac- 
tures it is as $100 to 147.86, according to the same 
table. Upon the estimate here given, $14,000,000 
of manufacturing production would employ 28,000 
persons, Whilst the same amount produced by agri- 
culture would employ 65,420 persons. The capi- 
tal employed by this amount of agricultural pro- 
duction would be, according to this estimate, about 
626,900,000, whilst the same value in manufac- 
tures would require a capital of about $9,500,000. 
‘This estimate, too, throws out of considerauon 
the value of the land engaged in production, which 
mught to be estimated, and would increase sull fur- 
ther the amount of capital required for this value 
in agricultural production. I know that the tables 
taken from the census returns cannot be rehed 
wpow for entire accuracy, but they may be used 


for an Approx mition close enoueh for sound cen- 
eral results. But the same proposition may be 
demonstrated in another way. Weal! know that 


the profits of capital are far greater, and the nam 

ber of laborers employed for a given value in pro- 
duction are fewer in manufactures in this country 
than in agriculture. This is so well known, that 
I need not refer to documentary evidence to prove 
it. Now, if this be so, it is evident that $14,000,000 
produced in cotton, tobacco, and rice would divert 
far more capital and labor from the production of 
other agricultural staples than the same value pro- 
duced in manufactures. More than twice the 
number of persons, and nearly three times as much 
capital would be diverted in the former than in the 

latter case. But for the interference of restrictive 
legislation, we should give a desirable employment 
to many more persons, and facilitate the improve- 
ment of the old lands, and the settlement of the 


new—a consideration which is of vast importance 


to the new States, 

jut I have been treating this subject, sir, as if 
the provision-growing States were not immediately 
intereste din the export trade of the country, whe n 
the reverse is the fact. ‘They are already export- 
ing provisions largely, and the change in the Brit- 
ish commercial policy Opens to them a vast pros- 
pect for the future. I know it is alleged that the 
repeal of the Enelish corn laws can be of no ser- 
vice tous. Formerly it was urged that we ought 
to lay restrictive duties upon their manufactures in 
retaliation for their corn laws; but now we are in- 
formed that what we were called upon to revenge 
was noinjury. The admission of Indian corn free | 
of duty, the low duties upon provisions of all sorts, 
including wheat, must open a new and creat de- 
mand for our agricultural products, if we act wise- 
ly ourselves. The question has been argued as 
one to be determined by the relative cheapness and 


quantities of grain in this country, and in the north | 


of Europe, and about the Black Sea. On the one 

side it has been urged that the countries around 

the Baltic and the Black Sea can furnish more than 

will be wanted for British consumption, and at 

cheaper rates than we can afford it; on the other, 

attempts have been made to show the inability of 
those countries to furnish the requisite supply. I 

have no doubt myself, Mr. Chairman, of the ea- 

pacity of either source to furnish the grain neces- 

sary for British consumption, provided that Eng- 
lish manufactures are taken in return for it. In- 
crease the demand, elevate the profits of producing 
grain, and either this country or the regions around 
the Baltic and the Black Sea, can produce a sur- 
plus which would more than satisfy the wants of 
British consumption. ‘The question as to which 
country shall furnish it will depend upon a combi- 
nation of cheapness of production and facility for 
receiving the manufactures of Great Britain in re- 
turn. Suppose that one country could place a 
bushel of wheat at Liverpool for fifty cents, and 
another could send it there for not less than a dol- 
lar, but that the country furnishing the cheap wheat 
prohibited British manufactures, whilst the other 
received them at moderate duties: can any man 
doubt as to the country from which her supplies 
of grain would be derived? She would have no 


capacity to buy the wheat at fifty cents, if she | 


could sell nothing in return; but she could and 
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one dollar a bushel, and took goods in exchange. 
If such a proposition could need evidence beyond 
the ae experience of the world, we may find 
it in the history of our trade with France before 
and since the tariff of 1842. In the three years 
before that tariff we exported to France ol her 
dependencies $63 509,142. In three years since 
that period we have exported to the same but 
$44,749,883." Our imports from those places have 
fallen off in rather a greater ratio. Now, why is 
this? She required our cotton and tobacco as 
much or more since than before the tariff of 1842. | 
The prices of both have fallen, cotton nearly one- 
half, and tobaceo more than one-third; and yet, 
with this great diminution in price, she takes less 
from us. The only reply that can be given is, 
that she ean no longer, since 1842, exchange her 
silks and wines, either free, or at low rates of du- 
ties. We have diminished her capacity to sell to 
us, and she can no longer buy as much of us, even 
at creatly diminished prices. 

If we wish, then, to furnish the supplies of grain 
to the English market in preference over our rivals 
in Northera Europe, we must reduce our duties 
on foreion manufactures to secure the opportunity. 
With this advantage we may readily secure the 
larger share of the British market for foreign grain. 
Our lands are as cheap, or cheaper, our facilities for 
internal intercourse, and our skill are far greater. 
If they have any advantave over us in frieight, 
even that would be removed, or greatly diminish- 
ed, by facilities for an exchange of commodities, 
which would vive a cargo both ways, whilst the 
present commercial system in Northern Europe, 
being so restrictive as it is, would diminish the 
ability to send cargoes of croods in return. Here, 
sir, is the point to which the attention of the grain 
growers in this country onght to be turned. They 
will rest on a fallacious hope if they suppose that 
the vast and fertile grain growing region with 
which we must come into competition, cannot sup- | 
ply the British market, provided there is an in- 
creased demand for it, and an increased profit upon 
its production. The quantity now produced there 
under the past demand and past profits is no test 
by which to estimate that which might be grown 
under better prices and a larger demand ina country 
ina vast portion of which there is so little agri- 
cultural skill and artificial improvement. Weare | 
informed by Porter, in his Progress of the British | 
Nation, that ** from 180] to 1835 the average an- 
‘nual importation of wheat into Great Britain had 
‘fallen from more than a peck to one gallon to 
each consumer; and that while the total number 
of families in Great Britain had increased at the 
‘rate of 34 per cent., the number of families em- 
‘ployed in agriculture had increased only at the 
‘rate of 7} per cent.”"—Vol. 1, pages 146, 147, 
148. He says that ** everywhere the condition of 
‘ agricultural laborers is stated to be visibly amend- , 
ed,’’ and that ** with scarcely any exception the 
revenue drawn in the form of rent from the own- 
ership of the soil has been at least doubled in 
‘every part of Great Britain since 179).”-—Vol. 1, 
page 164. Now this vast increase of production | 
with a proportionably less amount of labor has | 
been the result of agricultural skill and science, 
stimulated by increased demand and growing 
profits in that branch of industry. Can it be sup- 
posed that like causes might not produce as great 
effects in countries portions of which are far be- 
hind what Great Britain was in 1790 in point of 
agricultural skill and improvement? But it may 
be said, how can we hope to supply the British 
market in view of this picture of their agriculture 
before us? It will be recollected, however, that 
the demand and the prices which encouraged this 
high state of production was brought about by 
their corn laws, which gave an artificial profit, 
whilst it diminished the capacity of other and 
larger classes to consume. Remove these restric- 
tions, and the manufacturer, if he can exchange 


‘ 


‘ 


‘ 
‘ 


_ his goods for it, may furnish, not entirely, but to 


a great extent, cheaper corn than can be raised at 
home. The capacity of the whole nation to con- 
sume will be vastly increased, as has already been 
shown by the experience under Sir Robert Peel’s 
measures of 1842. Large quantities of lard, meat, 
flax, and wool have been imported since that time, 
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and yet the domestic prices have increased, | 
cause the demand grew even beyond the greater 
supply, under a rise in the profit of production 
throughout the kingdom, anda consequent increase 
of capacity to consume these articles. View this 
question, then, Mr. Chairman, as we may, wheth- 
er upon general principles founded upon the lope- 
settled and universal experience of mankind, or 
upon the particular experience of our own country 
we find the result the same. In either way tie 
great truth is demonstrated that the result of re- 
strictions upon our foreign commerce is to diminish 
the amount and the proiit of the preductions of the 
country which adopts them. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I have asserted that the effect 
of removing these restrictions has been to increase 
the sources of taxation and the capacity of a coun 
try to bear its burdens. If it be true that the effect 
of such a removal is to increase the wealth of a 
country, it follows, as a necessary eonsequence, 
that it can bear an increased taxation. But here, 
too, facts may be produced to sustain this theoret- 
ical conclusion. 1 have already adverted to the 
effect of Sir Robert Peel’s experiment in reducing 
and reinoving duties and excises in Great Britain 
since 1842. We find that the removal of £4,199.. 
000 on duties led toa reduction of only £1,500,000 
in the revenue, whilst it mereased the foreion ex- 
ports alone about $50,000,000. ‘The reason was, 
that these reductions diminished the expenses and 
increased the amount and profits of production, 
which brought, as a consequence, a greater capaci- 
ty to consume the articles upon which duties were 
imposed. ‘The duty, whilst high enough to be 
protective, imposed atax, in the shape of enhanced 
ov at home, for private as well as publie benefit. 

n proportion, then, as the consumer was relieved 
from the burden of private taxation for the domes- 
tic producer, he was enabled to contribute more to 
the government. Whatever reduces the tax upon 
an article reduces its price; and as the price de- 
scends, the article makes a larger and larger circle 
of consumers, who are thus stimulated to increased 
production, and add more and more to the wealth 
of the nation. For some time past so much atten- 
tion has been directed towards English statistics, 
that we have been enabled to trace the practical 
effect of a reduction of taxation upon the con- 
sumption of the country. We are informed * that 
‘between 1821 and 1831 taxes were repealed be- 
* yond what were imposed, amounting to £17,321,- 
* 404, and the effect of the reduction was immedi- 
‘ately seen in the proportionally greater consump- 
‘tion of articles upon which the old or modified 
* duties were continued. The amount received into 
* the exchequerin 1831 wasgreater than the amount 
‘by computation to the extent of £14,705,782, 
‘and was within €550,325, which it should have 
‘reached considering the increased number by 
whom it was contributed. It will further be scen 
* that in 1836, when the public burdens had been 
‘still further reduced by £4,981,261, the amount 
‘of duties and taxes received was greater than it 
shovld have been by computation to the extent 
* of £22,072,804, and greater, also, by £6,320,399 
‘than the remaining taxes would have yielded at 
* the same rate of consumption by increased num- 
‘bers of the people.”’ (Porter's Progress, vol. 2, 
p. 309.) From 1801 to 1811, when the taxes were 
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higher, as we are assured upon the same authority, 


the consumption diminished as compared with the 
population. When we consider the immense du- 
ties imposed by our present tariff, we can readily 
imagine the immense increase of consumption 
which a reduction of these duties would produce. 
Six articles, ‘* wool manufactured,” “* worsted and 
stuff goods,’’ * colored cottons exceeding 30 cents 
per square yard,’’ ** colored cottons not exceeding 
20 cents per square yard,” and * brown sugar, 
imported last year to the amount of $21,630,552, 
and actually paid a duty of $9,450,387, or more 
than 40 per cent. A larger amount of similar arti- 
cles of domestic produce are sold here at the same 
rice, with the foreign commodity thus enhanced 
« the duties actually paid. The precise amount 
of the increase of consumption, of importation, 
and, consequently, of exportation, which would be 
occasioned by the reduction of this rate of duty to 
20 per cent., cannot be stated in figures, but all 
must see that it would be enormous. The Secre- 


* We must here add 1 11th to the imports of the second | tary of the Treasury has estimated the robable 
would buy from that which furnished wheat at |, period to wake the comparison just. 


loss of revenue, upon the bill under consideration, 
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at $1,500,000, and the probable increase of imports, 
and consequently of exports, at $14,600,000. Now, 
this amount of agricultural products, according to 
the principle of computation heretofore adopted, 
afford employment to $26,900,000 of capital, inde- 
pendently of the value of the land, and to 65,420 
persons In agricultural pursuits. Is it not far bet- 
ter to give a desirable employment to all this 
capital and labor at the loss of a million or a mil- 
lion and a half of dollars in revenue, than for the 
sake of that comparatively small amount to destroy 
this large field for productive industry and capital? 
Is it not probable, too, that independently of in- 
crease of consumption from the growth of our 
population, the wealth accumulated by this addi- 
ion to our annual productions, and the industry 
of the country would so increase the capacity of 
the people to consume the dutiable articles, as to 
more than repay the Government with interest for 
all the revenue temporarily lost by the present re- 
duction of duties? I think that no impartial mind 
would long hesitate to decide these questions in 
the affirmative. If fam right in these views, Mr. 
Chairman, a reduction of the existing rates of du- 
ties would, in the long run, not only add to the 
wealth of our whole people, but ultimately increase 
even the revenue. I have undertaken to maintain 
a still bolder proposition. I hold, sir, that a reve- 
nue system of imports is better for the manufac- 
turing interest itself than the higher rates of a re- 
strictive policy. It is undoubtedly true that man- 
ufactures in their infancy depend upon the home 
market for support. They have here greater ad- 
vantages than elsewhere in their facility of access to 
the consumer, and in the absence of certain charges 
for freight, insurance, and commission, and of the 
revenue duties to which the foreign competitor is 
subjected. Whenever they are able, with these 
advantages, to sell as cheap or cheaper than the 
foreign competitor in the home market, the true 
period has arrived when manufacturing industry 
should commence. If it is attempted before, un- 
der increased duties, they injure more profitable 
pursuits, and ‘ultimately expose themselves to a 
competition which reduces them to a lower rate of 
profit than they would have enjoyed in those other 
ponents had they been content to bide their time. 
ut at the period of which I have spoken, they 
commence not to injure, but to aid other pursuits, 
and to add to the wealth of the nation. This pe- 
riod, as 1 have shown, is retarded by restrictive 
duties, because the profits of those engaged in 
other pursuits are diminished, and consequently 
capital accumulates more slowly, and their ca- 
pacity to consume iacreases in a diminished ratio. 
Manufactures can never constitute the chief em 
ployment of a people in their infancy. According | 


to the position of the country, agriculture or com- 
merce, including navigation, must either or both 
precede it. It is the capital accumulated from 
other species of production, and from the growth 
of population, increased by their greater profits, 
that manufactures are to tnd ont of the chief agents 
in their production, and the consumers, over whom 
their position must sooner or later give them a sort 
of natural monopoly. Now, whatever increases 
most rapidly the capital of the nation, its profits 
pon production, its numbers, and, asa consequence 
upon them, its capacity to consume, accelerates the 
period at which manufactures may profitably com- 
mence, by cheapening more rapidly both capital 
and labor, and increasing the value and extent of 
the home market, in which nature has given them | 
a preference. When this period arrives, manu- 
facturing industry may commence with security 
to itself, and advantage to the people. It thus 
Springs into existence, not as a parasite plant to 
exhaust the sap and stunt the tree to which it 
clings, but as a branch of its growth, giving sym- 
metry to the whole, drawing nourishment through 
the same root, and maturing a just roportion of the 
fruit. When a country has Geach the point at 
which capital and labor have become relatively 
cheap enough to diminish the cost of production 
so much as to enable the manufacturer, with the 
aid of his natural advantages in the home market 
to secure it, his interest, like all others, is opposed 
to the restrictive system. Legislative protection 
can be of no use to him at home, and restrictions 
upon importations will diminish his ability to enter 
into competition for the foreign markets. It is | 
&s true of the manufacturer as of the agricultu- |! 


‘ 
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rist, that he carnot export unless he can import — 
in return. This view, Mr. Chairman, is no fancy 
picture, It is no mere theory unattested by cX- 
perience. History vouches for its truth. Imight 
adduce the experience, not only of our own, but 
of other countries, in support of the proposition 
which IT have maintained. But I pass over the 
wonderful increase of the English manufactures of 
silk immediately consequent upon a large reduction 
of the duties upon similar foreign articles. IT pass 
over the immense increase of the exportation of 
British woollen manufactures consequent upon a 
removal of the prohibition upon the export of the 
raw material, which had long existed for the pro- 
tection of the manufactured article. I pass over, 
too, the French prohibition of the importation of 
raw wool, and their bounty upon the manufactured 
article—a system under which the price of raw wool 
fell at home, whilst the manufacturers themselves 
declined. I pass overa large body of foreign evi- 
dence, which serves to prove that these restrictions 
have always ended in impairing the value of the 
home market, by diminishing the profits of domes- 
tic production gene rally, and consequently the 
capacity for home consumption. Nor will I refer 
to those other facts, which, in the opinion of such 
careful observers as McCulloch and Porter, prove 
that the freer competition caused by a removal of 
restrictions has invariably had the effect to stimu- 
late the discoveries of cheaper processes and im- 
provements in machinery, which have reduced the 
cost of production at home. I pass over these 
things, because our own experience seems to me 
to be striking and convincing. Mr. Tench Coxe, 
in his report of June, 1813, estimates the popula- 
tion of the United States at 8,000,000, and that 
within the year they would make manufactured 
goods (exclusively of the doubtful) to the full value 
of $200,000,000. In the same report, he states 


| the average value of manufactures in England alone 


at $266,000,000, with a population of 8,500,000. 
Of American manufactures he speaks in the follow- 
ing terms: ** The facility of retaining and steadily 


| © extending this valuable branch of national indus- 


‘try is manifested by its early and spontaneous 


commencement in every county and township, 
and by its nearly spontaneous and costless growth, 
with such aids only as have not occasioned any | 
material expense or sacrifice to agriculture or com- 
merce, since they are chiefly incidental to neces- | 
‘ sary revenue, or resulted from our distance from 
‘the foreign consumers of our productions and 
manufacturers of our supplies.”? Now, all this 
took place under low duties, and this rapid growth 
of manufactures was accompanied, not by the de- 
cline of the agricultural and commercial interests, 
but by a great and steady extension of both, as I 
have shown by reference to tables of exports and | 
tonnage during those periods. Can anything like 
this be exhibited since the era of the protective sys- 
tem? This statement, it will be remembered, was 
made by the zealous and distinguished advocate of 
American manufactures at that day, who was so 
well informed upon the subject as to have been | 
employed by the Treasury Department to compile 
and prepare the report. Our history since that 
period exhibits the same results. I have already 
referred to tables prepared by Mr. Calhoun, which 
show, that from 1825 to 1832, a period of high | 
protection, the export of domestic manufactures 
declined from $5,729,797, in 1825, to $5,050,633 in 
1832; whilst from 1833 to 1840, a period of lower | 
duties, they increased from $6,557,080, in 1833, | 
to 12,848,840 in 1840. Now, these results can- 
not be accidental, they must flow from the changes | 
in our commercial system, with which they seem, 
through a long period of years, to have vibrated 
in almost perfect unison. The census returns of 
1840 show that the value of domestic manufactures, | 
as compared with the dutiable imports of that pe- | 
riod, were more than as nine to one under the Com- 
promise act. It is also proved, that during that 
period these exports abroad had almost doubled in 
comparing the last with the first year of the series. | 
With these facts, it was manifest that they ought 
to have been content with the very large share of | 
the home market which they possessed, and to | 
have looked abroad to their extending prospects in | 
the foreign markets. They ought to have looked | 
to the means of diminishing the cost of their own |' 
roduction, and of increasing the profits of other 
bvenschies of industry, which furnished the custom- | 


‘ 
‘ 


‘ 
‘ 


| they had the means to pay for them. 
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ers in the market of which they had by far the 
larger share, and who would consume more as 
their wealth increased. 


The means of effecting 
the se € nds 


would have been low revenue duties. 
They would have diminished the cost of manufactu- 
rine production, by diminishing the cost of much 
that the laborer consumed, by increasing the aceu- 
mulation of capital, and thus lessening the cost of 
its use; and they would, at the same time, have in- 
creased the home demand for their supplies, by 
increasing the number and wealth of their custom- 
ers, 

Looking, then, Mr. Chairman, to the effects of 
the restrictive policy upon the entire mdustry of 
the country, whether viewed as a whole or in parts, 
it would seem to be clear that it is emine ntly pre- 
judicial, so far as the production of wealth is con- 
ecrned. In other words, experience teaches us, 
what reason affirms to be true, that it ts mjurtous 
to a people to divert its industry from occupations 
in which profits are high and the cost of produc- 
tion low, to those in which the natural rate of 
profit is low and the cost of production high. But 
other inducements have been held out to inveigle 
our people into the support of this cruel and per- 
nicious system. The old pretence of retaliation is 
removed to a great extent since our largest cus- 
tomer has proved her disposition to liberalize her 
policy. But we still hear much of the necessity 
for nurturing the system, that we may be inde- 
pendent of the residue of the world. Now, if this 
means the possession of all the means of comfort, 
independently of the will of other nations, it is ob- 
vious that we secure these means by the system 
which most increases our wealth and population. 
That system is evidently one of revenue duties. 

This areument, if it ever was true, is manifestly 
absurd now. 1 have shown by the census returns, 
that the value of our manufactures in 1840 was 
more than nine times that of the dutiable articles 
imported, Everything serves to prove, too, that 
at this time our manufacturing interest is entering 
into competition fer the markets of the world: a 
state of things which precludes the idea that fur- 


| ther protection can be necessary to secure us from 


a state of dependence for necessary sup fies. But 


experience has shown, that all this fear is delusive. 


Dependence between nations in matter of trade is 
mutual, and is a conservator of peace rather than 
a source of relative superiority in war. Nor has it 


| ever been shown that even in a state of war nations 


micht not command even foreign commodities, if 
The largest 
importation of wheat into Great Britain from 1800 
to 1829, with one exception, and the very largest 
in proportion to its population, was in 1810; and 
Porter well remarks in commenting upon this fact, 
that “a large proportion of the foreign grain at 
‘that time brought for consumption to this coun- 


| ‘try (Great Britain) was the produce of the soil 


- 


of our bitterest enemy; and it surely would be 
sufficient for us to eall to mind this fact, cou- 
pled with the remembrance of the deadly charac- 
ter then assumed by the contest between France 
and England, to be convineed that so long as we 
possess the means of paying for the food which 
other countries can spare, we never shall be with- 
‘out an adequate supply of the necessaries of lite.’’ 
(Porter’s Progress, rol. 1, p. 159.) Much stress 
has been Jaid in this country since 1824, upon the 
want of 46,000 worth of blankets in the last war 
with Great Britain—a want which in a great 
measure proceeded from embargoes and non-inter- 
course laws. But in reply to this, it was very per- 
tinently asked, by the committee of the free-trade 
convention in 1832, “ if a nation which at that time 
‘was engaged in the manufacture of woollens to 
‘the extent of at least 40,000,000 in value could 
‘he put in jeopardy by the want of 2,000 or 3,000 
‘blankets?’ (Exposition of Evidence, No. 11, p. 
20.) But, Mr. Chairman, this mutual dependence 
between nations for trade, so far from being an in- 
jury to any one, is a common benefit to all. The 
dependence of foreign nations upon us for cotton 
is worth perhaps more to us as a protection against 
foreign hostility than the amount of our exports 
of that article would be to us if expended in fleets 
and armies. As nations grow in wisdom and in 
wealth, it is this very mutual dependence for trade 
which is to prove the great conservator of the peace 
of the world. In looking back to the operation of 
the restrictive principles, which to a great extent 
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have governed the commercial policy of the world, 
what a picture do we see! A merifice of individ- 
ual liberty to the discipline deemed necessary to 
mcrease the offensive power of the social machine, 
an isolation between nations, a waste of the means 
of growth in deadly efforts at mutual injury, and 
domestic feuds which are never quiet except under 
the apprehension or the existence of foreign war. 
With how much pleasure should the philanthro- 
pist and the statesman turn from this revolting 
picture to the glorigus promise of the doctrines of 
the free trade achool! If the re be one hone for the 
progress of the human race which is brighter than 
all others, so far astheaction of government is con- 
cerned, it rests upon the consummation of these 
may most enlarce 
the liberty of individual action by simplifying and 
diminishing the HecCSSATY operations of erovern- 
ment. 


principles, It is thus that we 


it is thus that we may best cultivate a 
spirit of peace and eood will amongst nen, by 
teaching them that the interest of all 
with the pro perity of cach It is thus, too, that 
we may place mann the fullest possession of the 
means of perfecting his nature, by affording a free 
interchange of thought and epinion, and all the 


is connected 


He 


i 


benefits of a common and kindly intercourse be- 
tween the nations of the earth. — 

Our application of the federative principle has 
done more to Improve the science of rovernment 
than any event of modern times. It has enlarged 
the capacity for union amongst men, and through 
it we have solved the most wonderful of prob. 
lems in discovering the means of increasing social 
strength without diminishing individual liberty. 
The free-trade policy, between its members at 
least, is a necessary element in 
It is through this policy that the federative SYyS- 
tem increases its capacity to comprehend more 
— and interests under the same social bonds. 

t 18, perhaps, not venturing too much to say 
that they must It is not for me 
to undertake to measure the extent of this joint in- 
fluence upon human affairs. But none can doubt 
asto its nature. The mighty impulse which it 
must give to civilization, general prosperity, and 
the growth of peaceful relations amongst men can- 
not fail to strike every reflecting mind. Mutual 
interest must thus spring up between nations which 
depend upon peace for their existence, and a kind- 
her spirit will be cherished not merely by the in- 
terests, but the aflections which arise from a free 
and familiar intercourse. That these twin-sisters 
of reform, these two great systems of social union 
would continue to advance, | have never permitted 
myself to doubt. ‘The laws of nature and the im- 
provements in the arts are ajl ministering to their 
progress. Without them, man loses the full use 
of these wonderful discoveries in the transmission 
of thought and the facilities of intercourse which 
have added so much to his physical and intellee- 
tual power, and which have already taken him be- 
cased the boundaries which centuries seemed to 
have established as the limit to human achieve- 
ment. The whole course of modern discovery, 
whether in government or in the arts, seems to 
have tended towards a closer and kindlier inter- 
course amongst men, and an increase not only of 
social power, but of individual liberty. Half a 
century of free trade, with the facilities for inter- 
enurse already within our reach, would probably 
make it more difficult to disturb the peace of the 
world than it has hitherto been to preserve it. The 
arts of civilization would probably effect more 
revolutions in human affairs than force has ever 
achieved by arms. The eyes of southern and 
western Europe are no longer turned to the passes 
of the Caucasus for the mighty tide of change and 
war which was to plant strange races within their 
borders, and infuse new elements into their exist- 
ence. ‘The day for armed migrations, for forced 
admixtures of races, for those marriages of the 
Roman and the Sabine, are over. The tide of 
change sets from western to eastern Europe. The 
iron horse is on his path; more powerful than Nor- 
man charger, fleeter than Scythian steed or Seljouk 
courser, he is bearing civilization to more distant 
and durable conquests than were ever achieved by 
bow or lance. When commerce shall bear the 
scales of justice in her hand, she may yet achieve 
the conquests in which the armed crusader failed. 
Thus armed, she may fix the banner of the cross 


its existence, 


eo together. 


where once she plants it, and repay the debt which ! 


the western owes the eastern world, She may yet 
adorn the earlier abodes in which the human race 
was cradled, and revive the exhausted fires of an 
older civilization from the ashes in which they 
smoulder, She may relume the expiring lights of 
an older life, and reanimate the dry bones of social 
forms, respectable even ia decay, and venerable in 
the hoar of immemorial ages past. It is not too 
much to expect, that if ecommerce were once free, 
the day would soon follow when the duties which 
we owe (as Henry VII declared) to our common 
mother, would be discharged by all her children. 

When we look, Mr. Chairman, to the causes 
which are operating together to bring men into 
closer and kindlier intercourse with each other, the 
anticipation is not extravagant, that the public 
opinion of the world will pronounce its verdict in 
favor of the free-trade policy. If this country and 
England were now to set the example, it would 
he difficult for the residue of the civilized world to 
it. I could wish, Mr. Chairman, not only 
for the prosperity which it would give us, but for 
the reputation of the country, that we should now 
consummate the policy which we have initia, (for 
the recommendations of ovr Executive preceeded 
those of the English Minister,) so as to secure the 
credit of the first movement in this reform. It is 
due to the character of our institutions and the 
affection whieh we cherish for liberty in all its 
forms, that the example should proceed from us. 
But, although we may lose the triumph for the 
present, [do not doubt of the ultimate victory of 
the free-trade principles in this Government. I 
believe Iam not mistaken in the opinion that the 
public sentiment of this country is in favor of these 
principles. This Congress may disappoint our 
people for a while, but if it should do so, another 
will succeed it, in which the manufacturing inter- 
est may find it more diffieult to make terms than 
in the present. But, Mr. Chairman, I will not 
anticipate the failure of the bill. I believe that a 
majority of the House are in favor of the Execu- 
tive recommendation, and I will not suppose that 
they will permit a difference as to details to pre- 
vent them from achieving such a triumph in prin- 
ciple. The tariff of 1842 was fixed upon us in part 
hy the votes of New York and Pennsylvania in 
the Senate. We were then encouraged to indulge 
the hope that at some more propitious season they 
would aid us to obtain relief. What season more 
propitious than the present?) We have a President 
and a large party majority here elected upon this 
amongst other issues. The recommendations of 
the Executive are all that we could desire. Can 
we doubt the disposition of the majority to carry 
out the wishes of the people by consummating 
these reforms? I trust, sir, that we are not thus 
to be disappointed. Lexpress this hope, not from 
any fears of the ultimate result of another appeal 
to the people, but for the sake of the party and the 
country. Upon such a question as this, a minor- 
ity position can have no terrors for me; if the issue 
be tendered, a majority of the Democratic party, 
in my opinion, will meet it, and I, as they, will be 
willing to bide the test of time and the serutiny of 
truth, without any apprehension as to the verdict 
which is to be pronounced by a justand intelligent 
people. The principles of free trade must triumph 
sooner or later. They will triumph here, sir, in 
this Hall, in this Government; and they are des- 
tined to enjoy, if they have not already found it, a 
fixed place in the affections of our people. 
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THE TARIFF. 


SPEECH OF MR. R. TOOMBS, 
OF GEORGIA, 


In rue House or Representatives, 
July 1, 1846. 


The bill reported by the Committee of Ways and 
Means, proposing to reduce the duties on Im- 
ports being under consideration in Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, Mr. Coss, 
of Georgia, being in the chair— 

Mr. TOOMBS said: 
| Mr. Cuarrman: The bill now under considera- 
tion by the committee proposes great and radical 
| changes in your system of duties upon imports. 
'| It professes to reduce those duties; while its details 
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it will undoubtedly reduce your revenue. In my 
judgment, the time is not propitious for such a redue- 
tion as this bill will probably effect. The wants 
of your treasury and the condition of your country 
forbid it; but the mode and manner by which that 
object is proposed to be effected, is liable to graye, 
objections even than the reduction itself "Th 
policy pursued by the present dominant party, du- 
ring the disastrous administration of Mr. Van Bu- 
ren, it seems, in utter oblivion of the past, is to be 
again adopted. That Administration, with a con- 
stantly decreasing revenue, annually increased the 
public expenditures. ‘The average annual excesy 
of the expenditures of that Administration above 
the accruing revenue was about eight millions of 
dollars; and when it was driven froin power by the 
people, it left the national treasury bankrupt, the 
national credit shaken to its very foundations, 
trade and commerce lingering upon the verge of 
annihilation, a discontented people overwhelmed 
with pecuniary embarrassments, and a tariff bill, 
which they refused to remodel, yielding less than 
thirteen millions of dollars per amsnum to the public 
treasury. ‘ ' 
When the Whig party came into power in 1841], 
they found that the public necessities were inex- 
orable; labor was clamorous for employment and 
wages; but the great multitude who had risen up 
all over the Republic to change their rulers, aui- 
mated by a common feeling of hostility to those 
practices and that policy under which they had 
suffered so much, had not agreed among them- 
selves upon the measures which were to be adopt- 
ed for relief. There was discord—there was « 
conflict of opinion upon some of these questions. 
The tariff question was the most prominent among 
them, and it-was under these circumstances that 
the tariff of 1842 was passed, and, taking theim into 
consideration, it furnishes as few causes for just 
complaint as could reasonably be expected. ‘The 
best of human laws, especially tax laws, are but 
approximations to political justice. It was cer- 
tainly mach better understood by its friends than its 
opponents. Its friends declared that it was a tarifl 
for revenue, discriminating for protection; they esti- 
mated that it would bring twenty-seven millions of 
dollars annually into the public treasury. Expe- 
rience has proven the accuracy of their caleula- 
tions. It has amply supplied the utmost wants of 
the treasury, restored public credit, contributed 
largely to the reanimation of our industry, and to 
the restoration of the public prosperity; and seven 
months ago, when this democratic majority took 
their seats in this Hall, they found upwards of tep 
millions surplus money in the treasury ready to 
be appropriated to a public debt created by demo- 
cratic extravagance, and the country, in their opii- 
ion, strong enough for a new series of experiments, 
In this brief seven months such has been your ex- 
travagance and disregard of those professions ot 
‘economy, retrenchment, and reform,”’ hich 
contributed largely to your success, that this tea 
millions surplus, and all the revenue you estimate 
from the bill upon your table, will, by your own 
confessions, be wholly inadequate to mect your 
appropriations for the year, and you are at this 
time asking us a loan of ten millions of dollars. 
This Joan will be voted—voted in the most odious 
form. Before this Congress shall have adjourned, 


| Government credits, not redeemable at the will of 


the holder, in violation of all sound principles of 
currency, will have entered into the channels of 
circulation, and formed a part of the currency of 
the country. Now, this will be done by the pro- 
fessed advocates of “ hard money.”’ Let the coun- 
try look well to it; all such shifts and devices tor 
raising money are usually declared to be but tem- 


porary. It is but the “beginning of the end.” 


Such is the actual condition of the country; such 
are the circumstances under which we are called 
upon to sanction the proposed changes in the finan- 
cial policy of the Government. And this change 
is proposed to be effected by this hybrid bill, which 
asserts and maintains no principles—which neither 
harmonizes with the principles of free trade nor 
protection—but which mixes up so unskilfully the 
principles of each as to neutralize both. Itisa 
vurlesque upon free trade; a caricature upon pro- 
tection; begotten in the vain effort to reconcile the 
irreconcilable and discordant positions which your 


majority found it necessary to success to pevume i 
are not uniformly consistent with that profession; |, different sections of the Union, its barrenness wil 
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yindieate its unnatural paternity. Such being its 
character, it can surprise nobody that it should re- | 
ceive no cordial support from any quarter in this 
House; that it should be disowned and condemned 
even by those who are yet to be brought to its sup- 
port; that extraordinary means should be necessary 
to force it into the unwilling embraces of its reluc- 
tant guardians. Yet it will pass this body. We 
no longer sit here as a deliberative assembly, but to 
register, to give vitality, under the forms of our 
Constitution, to edicts originating in party neces- | 
sity. Every department of your Government is 
becoming its slaves, and the people its victims. 
Gireat principles divide the American people upon 
this question. ‘The Democratic party, at least in 
the South, hold it to be a sound principle in polit- 
ical economy, that duties should be levied without 
any discriminations whatever, except for revenue. 
On the contrary, the Whigs hold that, while no 
more revenue Should be raised than is absolutely 
necessary for an economical administration of the 
Government, yet that, in adjusting duties on im- 
ports for raismg so much of that revenue as is 
proper to be drawn from customs, discriminations 
should be made in favor of our own industry. 
The country had a right to expect, and did expect, 
that their Representatives here would give prac- 
tical efficiency to the one principle or the other. 
The bill upon your table does neither. Hence the 
best mode of discussing it seems to be a question 
of painful embarrassment to those who have un- 
dertaken the task. Even my honorable colleague, 
{Mr. Jones,] whose abilities and long and varied 
experience in defending all sorts of causes, make 
him equal to almost any emergency, seemed to 
come reluctantly to its consideration. In his 
speech, opening the budget, no inconsiderable 
portion of the short time he could spare from de- | 
fending the conduct of the Administration in rela- 
tion to the Mexican war, was devoted to suggest- 
ing amendments intended to be offered, and rally- 
ing ‘*the party.’’ Vague generalities supplied 
the place of the usual statements in detail of the 
wants of the Government, and estimates of the | 
expected receipts into the treasury from the pro- 
posed measure. We were much indebted to the 
industry and ability of the gentleman from Indiana, 
{|Mr. Owen,] for an interesting and instructing 
historical sketch of striking follies and absurdities 
in restraint of trade, which, in past ages, the igno- 
rance or wickedness of one generation enacted, 
and which the wisdom of subsequent generations 
abolished; but he gave none of that industry or 
ability to the investigation and defence of your | 
bill. My honorable friend from Virginia [Mr. || 
Hunter] entertained us with a beautiful and earn- 
est eulogy upon free trade—free trade as defined 
and expounded by its ablest and most approved 
champions in both hemispheres. But that fair- 
ness and candor, for which he is so justly distin- 
guished, forbid his offering us any other defence 
of this bill, but apologizes for its defects, its de- 
formities, and its irreconcilability with his prin- 
ciples and his speech. Its defence, by the com- 
mon consent of its supporters, seems to be entrust- 
ed with the Secretary of the Treasury. It was, 
perhaps, wisely done. | 
In Mr. Walker’s report, that rare collection of | 
obsolete errors, discarded *‘ odds and ends,” and | 
** disjecta membra’’ of every theory and all systems | 
of political economy, I admit positions may be 
found to sustain this bill, or any other but a good |. 
one. His system laughs at reason, and scorns | 
experience; it is independent of all fixed laws of 
action, except to obey the will of its author. Our | 
highest tariffs have uniformly brought the most | 
money into the exchequer; this has been the in- 
variable result from 1789 till now, and this will 
continue to be the case, until a Congress can be 
found to adjust the duties with so little wisdom, 
and fix them at such exorbitant rates, as to raise 
the price of dutiable commodities above the ordi- 
nary ability to purchase of the great mass of con- 
sumers of such commodities. But, in suggesting 
alterations in your tariff laws with the view of in- 
creasing the revenue, utterly disregarding this 
sound principle, whether he raises duties or re- 
duces them, he figures out an increase of revenue. 
He works out this result, even in despite of his | 


own ** revenue standard;’’ his ‘* lowest rate which || 


ooo 


| 


will yield the largest amount of revenue.” Though || 


it must be admitted by his own account of it, that |! and her ability to consume, guided by the lights of | is now worth from ten to twe 


|| true tests, of your economy. 


| sufficient to control my vote against this bill. 


enced statesman, who is familiar with the commer- 
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| this ‘* standard’’ is no standard after all for any 


practical purpose, it seems to answer his purpose 
very well to write reports by; but it will not answer 
any valuable purpose in adjusting tariffs. This is 
his deseription of it, to wit: ‘* But, whilst it is im- 
‘ possible to adopt any horizontal scale of duties, or 
‘even any arbitrary maximum, experience proves 
‘that, asa general rule, a duty of 20 per cent. ad 
‘ valorem will yield the largest revenue.’’ It would 
seem to be the part of wisdom, if experience had 
proven this position, that Mr. Walker should 
adopt that rate asa general rule in making a rev- 
enue tariff, but the bill before you has been officially 
approved by him, and he has suggested such 
amendments as he supposes are necessary to Ip- 
crease the revenue; yet, schedules A, B, C,and D, | 
embrace fully five-eighths of the dutiable imports 
of the country, and the articles embraced in them 
are all above 20 per cent., and therefore violate this 
general rule which has been * proven by experi- 
ence.’”’ 

As I have already stated, my chief objection to 
this bill does not arise from the principles which 
it sustains. It proposes to raise revenue, and it 
discriminates for protection, which ought to be the 
objects of every tariff bill; but such are the defects 
of its details, that it will effect neither object. [t 


is not contended by any one that it will supply the 


ordinary wants of the treasury, even in time of 


| peace, upon the scale of expenditure adopted by 


this Congress; and it makes no provision for the 
state of war in which we are now engaged. The 
estimates of the amount which it will bring into 
the treasury vary from eighteen to twenty-four 
millions. The higher sum is many millions less 
than the appropriations already made by this House 
for the present fiscal year. Some of its friends 
upon this floor, while admiting that fact, urge in 
its support that it will produce as much money as 
the Government ought to spend. Itis my own 
opinion, that if the bill did effectually secure the 
rate of duty upon imports which it ostensibly im- 


| poses, that, at the present prices of commodities, it 


would raise a sufficiency of revenue for the just ' 
and proper wants of the Government in time of 
peace, and give fair and just protection to our own 
industry. But the question now is, not what you 
ought to spend, but to provide for what you have 
already appropriated. We have heard but little, 
and seen less, of economy and retrenchment, during 
the present session of Congress. Economy is a 
disease which afflicts Democracy periodically. It 
is chiefly acountry fever; it is generally taken just 
before elections; and it is usually over before the 
active duties of voting supplies begin. Your ap- 
propriation bills are the true tests, and the only 
There you must | 
begin to retrench; and, whenever you intend seri- 
ously and in good faith to redeem your pledges to | 
the country, you will begin there. Light taxation 
in the face of heavy appropriation bills is a delu- 
sion and a fraud upon the people. It aggravates 


| the evils of extravagance; it brings national debt 
| and increased taxation in the future; it is the pa- 
| rent of repudiation; and however opposed I may 
|| be to the character of your appropriation bills, 
| when passed, I deem it my dut 


to provide for 
This reason of itself would be 
But 
my chief objection to it is based upon my oppo- 


their payment. 


| sition to ad valorem duties upon imports, when- 


ever they can be consistently avoided. The un- 
certainty of their results is a cardinal objection to 
such duties. The ordinary annual expenses of a 
well-governed State are ascertained by law; they 
are fixed with certainty. ‘To pay those expenses, 
thus ascertained and fixed, is the true and legiti- 
mate object of taxation; and it is a matter of great 
consequence to the country that both excesses and 
deficiences in the ordinary revenue should be care- | 
fully avoided. Absolute certainty, as to the amount 
of receipts, is unattainable in any system of taxa- 
tion. This is more especially true of indirect 
taxation. But it is our aay to approximate to 
that point as near as possible. The ad valorem | 
principle contained in this bill violates this impor- 
tant principle. It is the most uncertain of all 
modes of levying revenue; the reasons for this 
uncertainty are obvious. 


' 


The wise and experi- | 


cial statistics of his country, with her social wants | 


i} chant. 


| est protection when the least or none 
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the past, may compute, with an accuracy sufficient 
for all practical purposes, the quantity and deserip- 
tion of goods which will be consumed in the coun- 
try the next year. Therefore a duty levied upon 
quantity and description can be caleulated upon 
with sufficient certainty. «But when your duties 
are levied upon value, your estimates are subject 
to all the fluctuations of the price of commodities. 
For instance, the price of some descriptions of iron 
in England, in 1845, was more than double its 
price in 1843. ‘Therefore, the same ad valorem 
duty which would have yielded to the weasury, on 
that article, $1,000,000 in 1845, would have raised 
but half that sum in 1843, although the same 
amount of pounds and description of iron might 
have been imported in each year specified. ‘There- 
fore, every commercial revulsion, every improve- 
ment in machinery, and all other causes which 
tend to reduce the prices of the commodities from 
which you collect revenue in the country where 
made, although the price may be the same and the 
consumption the same in your own country, will 
reduce your revenue; and an increase of price, 
under similar circumstances, will increase your 
revenue. Hence your system must be unstable. 
[Excess or deficiency will compel you frequently to 
change it. Your deficiencies will be apt to occur 
in times of general commercial distress, when it 
will be difficult to supply your temporary wants 
by loans, and when such loans are most injurious 
to the public. Your system is against the experi- 
ence of all countries. Our own Government, un- 


. der the recommendation of Mr. Crawford and Mr. 


Gallatin, when Secretaries of the Treasury, and 
other distinguished statesmen, has constantly en- 
deavored to lessen the ad valorem and extend the 
specific lists to all commodities, where it was prac- 
ticable. 

The present time is a period of very general 
commercial and manufacturing prosperity. The 
prices of those articles from which you derive the 
ereatest part of your revenue are now high. If 
those prices should be generally maintained through 
the year, your gross revenue would not probably 
be less than twenty-three and a half millions, at 
which it is estimated by your chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means. But it is impor- 
tant to remember that near four-fifths of your reve- 
nue have heretofore been, and will under this bill be, 
collected from nine articles of consumption; should 
there be any considerable decline in the pose of 
these leading articles during the year, the Govern- 
ment finances would be plunged into great con- 
fusion and embarrassment. The facility with 
which frauds can be committed under them is 
another objection to ad valorem duties. The in- 
jury to the revenue arising from this law may not 
be, and I do not think will be, as great as is feared 
by very many practical and judicious men; but 
judging from i experience of the past, those 
frauds will be sufficiently extensive seriously to 
affect your commercial classes, and to drive mety 
of our own people out of the importing trade. 
comparatively small amount of goods Menealenihy 
imported may very saerenary affect a large stoc 
of imported goods in the hands of the honest tra- 
der who has paid the duty. But besides the advan- 
tage which this system gives the fraudulent dealer 
over the fair one, it gives an advantage to the foreign 
manufacturer over the American merchant, even 
without fraud. The American merchant buys his 
goods in the foreign market, and pays the market 
price for them there; he may buy them, and usu- 
ally does, in the course of trade, one or two pur- 
chases removed from the producer; he pays their 

rofits as well as the producer’s pears these prof- 

_its enhance the price to him; duty is levied upon 
the whole price thus enhanced, but the products 
of the manufacturer, or other producer, who ships 
them to this country for a market, are not enbanced 

| in value by the addition of these profits, and, there- 
fore, he pays less duty than the American mer- 
Ire endeavor to prevent these evils to their 

‘trade and business, a large number of American 
| merchants, wholly disconnected with your manu- 
| facturing interest, have protested, by their memo- 
| rials now upon your table, against the adoption of 
ad valorem duties. Ad valorem duties work equally 
| bad for protection as revenue; they give the great- 
is necessary, 

_and the least when most is required. Rolled iron 
ve pounds per ton 
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in England; freight and charges are added to the 
price, and duties levied upon the aggregate un- 
der your bill. The duty on such iron at 30 per 
cent. ad valorem would amount to between eighteen 
and twenty dollars per ton, a high duty, (the pres- 
ent duty is, much too high,) whether sneak red | 
for revenue or protection, [tis doubtful whether 
at present prices in England any considerable ad- 
ditional quantity of iron over the imports of last | 
year would this year be imported, even if free from 
duty. But iron is a very unsteady commodity in 
wice; the railroad mania which has prevailed in 
t nerland for the last two or three years has more 
than doubled its price during that ime, Let this 
temporary cause pass away, and let iron go back 
to four pounds per ton, where it has been, and 
your duty would amount to but about six dollars 
per ton; in this event, it would need the most pro- 
tection, and it would get the least. The duties 
also encourage the importation of inferior and spu- 
rious commodities. “The refuse goods of the Euro- 
pean auction rooms would crowd into your ports, 
from thence be distributed throughout the country, 
and imposed upon the people. Specific duties, on 
the contrary, encourage the importation of good 
marketable commodities. There are no advan- 
tages in this ad valorem system to compensate for 
these solid objections. An ad valorem, based upon 
the home valuation, such as was adopted in the 
Compromise bill, would obviate the most of these 
objections. ‘This was the ad valorem system which 
Mr. Clay supported, and not, as the gentleman 
from Alabama {[Mr. Yancey] seems to suppose, the 
description of ad valorem proposed in this bill. 
The only argument which I have heard attempt- 
ed on this floor, in favor of this mode of levying 
duties, is based upon the assumption that the con- 
sumer is thereby better enabled to know what duty 
he does pay upon his purchases. This idea is 
wholly fallacious in point of fact, nor is it of much 
consequence, even if true. [tis the most effectual 
scheme for defeating that object. If you levy a 
sum certain, upon every yard of cloth or pound of 
sugar imported, each consumer of those commod- 
ities produced abroad knows how much money the | 
public treasury receives from the importation of 
each yard or pound he consumes. But put an ad 
valorem duty upon the same commodities, then the 
consumer must know the market value in the coun- 
try in which they are produced, and the freight and 
charges upon them, before he can arrive at that 
fact. ‘These facts are rarely within the knowledge 
of any consumer, and are never known by the creat 
body of consumers. One of the favorite theories 
of the Democracy, when out of office, was, that 
those commodities which are consumed by the poor 
should be either wholly exempt from taxation, or, 
if taxed at all, should be taxed much lighter than 
the commodities consumed by the rich. It had the 
appearance of large philanthropy. It was a useful 
pretension in a contested election; hence, it became 
a standard of Democratic orthodoxy. Fierce were 
the denunciations against the act of 1842, for alleged 
violations of this tenet. Many, and long, and loud, 
were the lamentations of the Democratic press, and 
popular orators, over the fate of the prudent house- 
wife, who was compelled to season the daily food 
of the family with a daily tax in the shape ofa 
salt duty; that useful culinary instrument, the din- 
ner pot, was avowedly taken under Democratic 
protection! Democracy triumphed; but the dinner 
pot is stll the daily recipient of taxed salt. I shall 
give my vote for its total emancipation; but the 
supporters of this bill, since the election, seem con- 
tent with an abatement, rather than the extirpation 
of the grievance. ‘The humble instruments of hus- 
bandry are by your bill still subjected to the same 
duty as many of the luxuries of life. The plough 
and the hoe, the trace chain and the axe, are sub- 
jeet to the same duty as ‘ purple and fine linen,”’ 
and ornaments of gold and precious stones. I refer 
to these things, not to condemn them, for there are 
sound reasons for them, but to direct the attention 
of the people to the unworthy acts by which they 
have been deceived. The inclusion of tea and cof- 
fee in the free list, while sugar and salt are exclu- 
ded from it, is justifiable upon no principle but that | 
of discriminations for protection, and that reason 
ceases in the present state of the country and the 
treasury. It now stands solely upon well-under- | 
stood reason here, that the Democratic party hav- | 
ing raised a popular clamor and prejudice against /| 


| can vote for a bill to raise money to support his 
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the efforts of their adversaries to puta duty upon 
those articles, have not the patriotism and firmness 
to resist errors which they created. We behold, 
in this great country, a powerful and victorious 
party, whose vicious arts in the acquisition of 
power have disabled it from adopting a system of 
finance which its judgment approves, and which 
the public interest and the public necessities de- 
mand, 

I pass from the consideration of my objections 
to the bill before the committee to the inquiry Into 
the general principles which should govern the im- 
position of duties upon imports. This branch of 
the subject has received the almost exclusive at- | 
tention of those who have preceded me in this de- 
bate. The right to discriminate for the encourage- 
ment of domestic industry, in the adjustment of 
revenue tarifls, being inseparably connected with 
the exercise of the express powers granted by the 
Constitution to Congress, and being sustained by 
the cotemporaneous exposition of that instrument 
by its framers, and the uniform practice of the 
Government, I shall not trespass upon the time of | 
the committee to discuss it. To foster and en- 
courage the arts and industry of our own people 
by legislative discriminations in their favor, in lay- 
ing duties upon imports for the support of Gov- | 
ernment, to protect them against the hostile legis- 
lation of other countries by countervailing legisla- 
tion, began with your first Congress, has been 
steadily pursued, as occasion required, by all of its 
successors, and will receive the sanction of this | 
House in the support of the bill upon your table. 
The difficulties in the way of attaining these great 
under the Confederation, contributed | 
largely to the adoption of our present Constitution. 
I shall leave this point after a brief notice of the 
new position assumed by the President and his 
Secretary of the Treasury; this new position is 
entitled to consideration only from the position of 
those who have adopted and promulgated it. ‘That 
unknown and ever-varying rate of duty, which 
will produce the greatest revenue from each article | 
of our commerce, is assumed as the ** revenue | 
standard;”’ all rates of duty at or below that point 
are declared constitutional, all above it are declared 
unconstitutional. ‘The public servant, before he 


objects, 


Government, must find out this point upon every 
article, upon which he imposes a duty, at the peril 
of a violated conscience, and a broken Constitu- 
tion; this of itself would be as difficult of ascertain- 
ment as the quadrature of the circle. This knowl- | 
edge might enable you to make a constitutional | 
tariff, but, to keep it constitutional, you must learn | 
the law of mutations of this standard upon each 
commodity, and discover a mode of making your | 
law adjust itself to them. Mr. Walker admits, in 
that portion of his report which I have heretofore 
quoted, that **it is impossible to adopt any arbi- 
trary maximum” 
ard.” Yet these new expounders of constitutional | 
law make it a limitation upon the constitutional | 
power **to lay and collect” imposts. 
construction of the Constitution, it would take the 
power which brought light out of darkness either 
to make a constitutional tariff, or to keep it consti- 
tutional when made so, three weeks together. 

The real difficulty in this question does not arise 
from any doubtas to the extent of the powers of Con- 
cress over the subject, but as to the best mode of 
exercising them for the true interests of the Repub- 
lic. This question concerns the highest interest of | 
the collective body of the people, and demands our | 
earnest and best consideration. In the brief time | 
allowed me, I can only hope to state the conclu- | 
sions of my own mind upon the general question, | 
and some of the reasons which have controlled my 
judgement. It is difficult, if not impossible, to gen- 
eralize the subject. The elements of diversity as 
often confuse as elucidate the general rules which 
govern the question. That manufactures are im- 
portant to national wealth and independence is very 
generally conceded. To promote them by proper | 
means is admitted to be desirable. Our whole diffi- 
culty lies in the assumed fact, that legislative encour- | 
agement to any particular branch of industry is ne | 
cessarily injurious tosome or allothers. This result 
may and will be produced when legislative encour- || 
agement is injudiciously applied; but it is equally |) 
true that it may be applied with great national advan- | 
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without permanent injury, to any class of society 

An injudicious application of this principle of Jexis- 
lative encouragement of domestic industry, while it 
is generally injurious to the community in the ae. 
gregate, is not equally so to all parts of the « ountry. 
Those persons living in the immediate vicinity of 
such improperly favored interests may, and often 
do, derive an advantage from them more than com- 
mensurate with the injury which falls to thei, 
portion. The farmer, in the vicinity of extensive 
manufacturing establishments, by the increased 
value of the produce of his fields and his forests, 
and the diversion of labor and competition from 
his pursuits, and the mechanic and laborer, in the 
multiplication of markets for their skill and labor, 
may derive advantages far exceeding any injury 
which they may receive from the increased costs 
of injudiciously protected commodities which they 
may consume. It is for this reason that that 
which is truly a national question has become, in 
a great degree, a sectional one. ‘This reason, frora 
the faet that protected employments are generally 
in the Northern and Middle Siates, is strong why 
we of the South should watch, with especial jeal- 
Hence the 
— against itin the South. This prejudice 
1as been seized upon to contro! public opinion at 
the South, not only by artful demagogues, who, 
unmindful of political truth, sought party success, 
but by able, honest, and earnest men, whose opin- 
ions are entitled to the greatest respect. Strange 
errors in political economy has this prejudice pro- 
duced! It has been ably taught and extensively 


| believed at the South, that duues on imports were 


equal to like duties on exports, and that therefore 
the producers of those agricultural productions 
which formed the chief exports of the country, 
bore the real burden of such duties. This extreme 


opinion has gradually yielded to experience, if not 


to reason. My honorable friend from Virginia 
{[Mr. Hunter] seems to be its sole defender in this 
debate; and, unmindful of the experience of his 
illustrious predecessors, he even ventures upon 
facts, and figures, and statistical tables, to sustain 
it. He refers to tables showing that the price of 
cotton, during the ten years of the existence of the 


|, Compromise act, was, upon the average, about five 


cents higher than since the act of 1842. The fact 
might be so without, in any degree, sustaining his 


| theory; but there is a state of facts disclosed by his 


for this new ‘* revenue stand- || 


Under this |! 


tables utterly inconsistent and at war with it. The 
same tables to which the gentleman refers, if they 
are accurate, will show him that, during the first 
five years of the Compromise act, when the duties 
upon imports were highest, the average price of 
cotton was fully five cents higher than during the 
last five years. If his theory was true, the result 
would have been just the reverse. A compan- 
son of the first three and the last three years of 
the operation of that bill will show the same 
results. It is also true, ere for the gen- 
tleman’s theory, that cotton was lower during 
the last year of the Compromise, when the duty 
was lowest, than at any other period during the 
existence of that act. Perhaps no period of the 
cotton trade could have been sclected when the re- 
sults would have been less satisfactory to the free- 
trade theory. I am answering the gentleman’s 
argument. I do not intend to assert that the high 
price of cotton from 1833 to 1837 was produced by 
the high duties which then existed. ‘That position 
would be equally fallacious with his; it could not 
well be more so. The price of cotton, though sub- 


ject to fluctuations, has been generally better, since 


1842, than during that year, in our southern mar- 
kets. That it has not improved in a corresponding 
degree with many other productions of human in- 
dustry in this country is explainable upon the 
simplest and best settled principles of political 
economy. The crop of 1842, I think, was the 
largest ever grown in the United States; the crops 


of 1843 and 1844 were greater than the consump- 


|| tion of those 


the crop of 1845. We have, therefore, for the last 
four years, been growing cotton in the face of a 
glutted market; the surplus on hand, above the 
consumption, it is believed has at no time, since 


| 1842, been less than five hundred thousand bales. 


Yet, in the face of this state of facts, the price has 
not only maintained itself, but improved. Besides 
this, Iam well satisfied that the profits on the pro- 


tage, and without injury, and still more frequently |! duction of cotton in the United States is decidedly 


years; this will probably be true of 


th 
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1 
better than the average profits of capital in the na- | 
tion, if we except manufactures, and the produc- 
tion of sugar. The cotton planter is not injured | 
as such by the protective policy, whatever injury 
that policy may inflict upon him asa consumer of 
dutiable products. He 1s greatly benefited by the 
maintenance of the sugar interest. That interest 
now employs above seventy-seven millions of cap- 
ital, which would return from whence most of it 
went—to the production of cotton—if that interest 
was destroyed. The effect of such a return upon 
the already redundant crop of cotton, would un- 
questionably be further to reduce the price. Capi- 
tal and labor are at this time rapidly changing from 
the production of cotton to that of sugar. It is to 
the interest of the cotton planter that this should 
continue. Legislative encouragement has greatly 
extended, and given stability to the cotton manu- 
factories in Our country; they now consume about 
four hundred thousand bales of our cotton, equal 
to about one-fifth of the whole crop of last year. I 
am not unaware of the fact that the great import- 
ance of this home market is attempted to be lessen- 
ed by the assertion that it is a mere change of 
markets—that if these four hundred thousand bales 
of cotton were not manufactured here they would 
be in England. That may or may not be true; 
but, admitting its truth, the argument is not an- 
swered. It is more beneficial to the cotton grower 
that it should be manufactured here than in Eng- 
land, especially to the extent of our own consump- | 
tion. ‘The concentration of three-fourths of the 
cotton crop of the United States in the Liverpool | 
market, and thereby enabling the English manv- || 
facturer to exercise a controlling influence in fixing 
its price, has, in my judgment, been eminently 
hurtful and injurious to the cotton planter. The 
concentration of the commodity and the purchasegs | 
at one place, with identity of interest on the part | 
of buyers, enables them more readily to i oh | 
against the seller, and control the price. Besides, | 
ay political convulsion, or derangement of curren- | 
cy or commerce in England, affects the price, not | 
only of that portion of the crop which she manu- | 
factures for her own consumption, but also of that | 
which she buys to manufacture for other nations. 
Every class in England consider themselves inter- 
ested in keeping down the price of cotton, and are || 
continually struggling for that end. The Bank of || 
England can, at any time, by discrediting the pa- || 
per of the commercial houses in the American || 
trade, force sales faster than the regular demand, || 
glut the market, and reduce the price. Such has 
been her conduct and policy, and will be again || 
when she deems it necessary. 5 
It would be folly, instead of wisdom, in us, to 
throw the fifth of the crop which we manufacture 
under these disastrous influences. As a cotton 
planter, | have watched, with interest and satisfac- 
tion, the determination generally manifested by the 
continental Powers to increase their restrictions | 
upon British cotton manufactures for the protec- | 


tion of theirown. When they shall manufacture |! 
all the cotton goods which they consume, the || 
southern planter may no longer tremble at the | 
news of a Manchester ‘ strike,’’ or the failure of 
the English corn crop. It is often much more || 
important to the seller to have numerous bidders || 
for different portions of his commodity, (although | 
the demand in the aggregate may be no greater 

than the whole,) than that he should have but one 

customer for the whole commodity. And, upon 

similar principles, it is better for us to have the 

Englishman, the Frenchman, and the German, | 
each bidding for that portion of the crop he may | 
want, than that the Englishman should buy the 
whole, and sell to them in a manufactured state. 
Besides, when a nation manufactures cotton, or 
any other thing, for her own consumption, that 
consumption generally increases. This will be | 
invariably true when the kind of manufacturing 
adopted is suitable to the condition of the country 
adopting it. Our own country has abundantly 
illustrated the truth of this position. The truest 
interest of the South, in my opinion, would be to 
manufacture every bale of cotton which this coun- 
try consumes. IT trust the day is not far distant | 
when Georgia will do her part ofit. Until weare | 
prepared to do this, it is our interest that as many | 
nations as possible shall engage in its manufacture, | 
and to foster, and encourage, and extend its man- | 
ufacture everywhere in our own country. The | 
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apprehension expressed by the gentlemen who dis- 
agree with me, that this system will destroy com- 
merce, is groundless. That commerce which is 
founded upon the principle that each nation shall 
buy where itcan buy cheapest, such commodities 
as it cannot, within a reasonable time, make as 
cheap and as advantageously for itself as it can 
buy, will be mutually beneficial to the nations en- 
gaged it. Every other description of commerce ts 
injurious to one side or the other. And such are 


| the diversities of soil and climate, and condition of 


nations, that upon this principle there will be no 
lack of commodities for legitimate commerce. 

It is the settled policy of this Government to 
raise its ordinary revenues by duties on imports. 
This policy seems to be universally acquiesced in; 
at least, its propriety is not directly disputed by 
any body of men sufficiently numerous to have 
attracted any general attention. The manner of 
adjusting these duties has been the ‘‘ apple of dis- 
cord.”? It is contended by many of those who 
oppose such an adjustment of them as regards dis- 


| criminations for the protection of domestic indus- 


try: Ist. That all duties upon imports raise the 
price of the imported commodity, and of all sim- 


ilar articles produced at home, to the whole extent 


of the duty, and that therefore, to the extent of 
the whole domestic supply, the whole duty is a tar 


| upon the consumers for the benefit of the domestic 


producer; and, 2d. That such duties as discrimi- 
nate for protection diminish the national wealth, 
by diverting the labor and capital of the commu- 
nity from a more profitable to a less profitable pur- 
If these propositions be true, your tariff of 
1842 ought not to stand another day upon your 


| statute book, and the bill upon your table should 
| never be permitted to become a law. 


ocratic party upon this floor believe them to be 
true, I do not understand how they can vote for 
the tariff bill before the committee, which abates 
less than six per cent. on the average of duties 
levied by the present act. I believe neither prop- 
osition to be true. 

It is possible that a tariff bill might be so framed 
us to produce these results, but it is not probable 


' that such a one will ever be adopted by any civil- 


ized people. And this is the great practical diffi- 
culty in this quegtion. The friends of free trade 
take an example (such as growing oranges in the 
frigid zone) which proves their theory, but it has 
no application to the measure which they oppose, 
and tends only to mislead and deceive. In _select- 


| ing objects for this species of legislation, strict care 


and prudence is necessary to prevent mischief. 
Those things necessary for the public defence in 
time of war should have our first care and atten- 
tion; we should then select those articles which, 
from the condition of our country and its advan- 


| tages, with reference to other countries, for their 
| cheap production, can be speedily produced in suf- 


ficient quantities for the supply of the domestic 


| demand as cheaply as they can be made elsewhere; 
| and it is oftentimes wise to embrace such commod- 


ities as we can produce and sell as cheap as for- 
eigners are likely to supply us with, although they 
may be able to produce them at a less cost than we 
ean. A tariff discriminating upon these principles 
will advance the general prosperity. It is true 
that duty is an element of price, and that the im- 


| position of duties tends to raise the price of com- 
| modities upon which they are placed, and that this 
| is one (but not the only one) of the reasons why 


the producers of protected articles desire the im- 
position of duties; but home production brings 
into operation causes which always modify, and 
very frequently totally annihilate, this tendency of 
duties to increase prices. There are a great variety 


| of these causes; I shall only be able to advert toa 
| few of the most prominent in this argument. 


So 


great and powerful are these causes, that, as is 


| proven by our own experience, notwithstanding 


the fact that, by superior skill, abundance of capi- 
tal, and cheapness of labor, foreign nations may be 


If the Dem- | 


able to produce many commodities at a less cost | 


| than we can, and therefore their natural price is 
| less; yet similar domestic products, whose natural 


price is greater, are generally sold in our markets | 
ata less price than when the foreigner had the 


monopoly of our supply. ‘This natural price is 
defined by Adam Smith to be a price “ sufficient to 
‘ pay the rent of land, the wages of labor, and the 
‘ profits of the stock employed in raising, preparing, 
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‘and bringing the commodity to market according 
*to their natural rates.’’ The advocates of free 
trade base their theory upon this natural price, 
thus defined, in utter disregard of the market price 
and the causes which control it. Hence, we so 
often see experience defeating their calculations; 
hence their uniform abhorrence of facts and results 
tested by experience, and pertinacious adherence 
to mere abstract speculation. In spite of their 
theories to the contrary, it isa universal truth, 
which has shaken the confidence of some of their 
ablest followers, that those nations which have 
sought not to force the production of commodities 
within their own boundaries which were opposed 
by natural or controlling artificial causes, but to 
follow their capital and industry by legislative pro- 
tection, have uniformly been supphed with such 
fabries, thus produced, cheaper than any nation 
which has relied upon a foreign supply. The his- 
tory of the trade in cotton bagging in the South for 
the last four years, has demonstrated the utter 
worthlessness of calculations based upon the theo- 
ries of the friends of free trade. ‘This is an article 
of almost universal consumption in the South, It 
was therefore selected to illustrate how much the 
cotton planters, in the intemperate language of the 
friends of free trade, were ** robbed and plundered”’ 
by your tariff policy. ‘Time has destroyed its efli- 
ciency for popular delusion. The results have 
satisfied many, even of the most prejudiced, that, 
whatever may be the abstract truth of the theory 
of free trade, the trade in cotton bagging is an ex- 
ception to the rule. 

To this class there are some exceptions. The 
Secretary of the Treasury has the unscrupulous 
boldness to assert, in the face of the most over- 
whelming facts demonstrating the failacy of his 
opinion, that ** the duty on cotton bagging 1s equiv- 
‘alent to 55.20 per cent. ad valorem on Scotch bag- 
‘ging, and to 123.11 per cent. on the gunny bag; 
‘and yet the whole revenue from these duties has 
‘fallen to $66,064 50. Nearly the entire amount, 
‘therefore, of this enormous tax makes no addi- 
‘tion to the revenue, but inures to the benefit of 
‘about thirty manufacturers.”” Mr. Walker in- 
tends, in the above extract from his report, to in- 
duce the cotton planters of the South to believe 
that these assumed duties of 55.20 and 123.11 per 
cent. ad valorem (neither of which are true in point 
of fact) operate as taxes to their full amount, both 
upon the foreign and domestic bagging, and ac- 
cordingly raise the prices of both the foreign and 
domestic bagging to the amount of these duties; 
and that, with the exception of the small amount 
of revenue collected upon the foreign article, * the 
‘entire amount of this enormous tax inures to the 
‘ benefit of about thirty manufacturers.’’ As differ- 
ent amounts of duty are levied upon different foreign 
competitors with the domestic article, it might have 
thrown new light upon this peculiar system of poli- 
tical economy to have informed the country whether 


| the Kentucky bagging ought to rise 55.20 per cent. 


or 123.11 per cent. by the imposition of these du- 
ties. Weare unable to get any key to this mys- 
tery from the actual prices of the commodity since 
the duties were imposed; for every description of 
the article, both foreign and domestic, has declined 
in price since the passage of the act of 1842. Since 
the introduction of the business of making cotton 
bagging in Kentucky—since our own countrymen 
have come into competition with the foreigner 
in producing it—the price of bagging has fallen to 
less than one-third of its average price before that 
period. It is at this moment manufactured in the 
United States and sold to the consumer for less 
money than it cost in Dundee when the tariff of 
1842 was passed, and less than its present cost 
there, according to the price fixed by Mr. Walker 
for estimating the ad valorem duty upon it. The 
last position is a mere matter of calculation upon 
Mr. Walker’s estimate of the duty; the first I shall 
proceed to prove by conclusive evidence. Mr. 
Calhoun believed, in 1842, that the present duty 
on cotton bagging would raise the price to the ex- 


| tent of the highest duty, and thus greatly injure the 


cotton planter. He therefore vehemently opposed 
it. It 1s due to candor to state, that it was the pre- 
vailing opinion, at that time, among gentlemen of 
both political parties at the South, that this duty 
vou injuriously affect the cotton planter; hence 
it met with general opposition then from both par- 
ties. Testing this duty by his principles of politi- 
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cal economy, Mr. Calhoun worked out, with ma- | 


thematical certainty, as he supposed, the precise 

amount of injury which the cotton planters were 

t» sustain by this duty. During the debate on the 

turiff of 1842 in the Senate of the United States, 

tue duty on cotton bagging being under considera- 
tion, it appears from the report contained in the 

Congressional Globe and Appendix, page 802, 

that “ Mr. Calhoun observed that this was a sub- 

* ject in which those whom he represented, and the 

‘whole southern region, were deeply interested. 

* fle submitted the following: 

** 4 statement of the additional cost on the cotton crop 
of the year (estomated at 2,000,000 bags) in conse- 
quence of the proposed duty on cotton bagging, rope, 
and twine. 

The cost on a bag, estimated at 400 pounds, five 
and a half yards bagging, at 5 cents the square 


yard, equal to 6 1-9 cents the running yard, | 


and equal to 68 per cent. ad valorem on the in- 

COO, 66 cing 54.4068 dad ee oo ane a ee 
Six pounds of rope, at 6 cents per pound, 

and about equal to 110 per cent. ad 

ee sows ee reassess eee: 36 
(Quarter of a pound of twine, at 6 cents 

duty per pound, and about equal to 30 

or 40 per cent. ad valorem.......... O15 


L700 DOF ROP s.c0000s.cknseognese 3h LO 


**Two million of bags, at 71 1-9 cents per bag, 
Is equal to «1,422 Sede) 


Smee 


‘ The gross value of the 


‘crop, estimated at 7) cents per pound, would be 
* 460,000,000. And the additional cost, in conse- 
‘quence of the duty on these articles, would be 


fequal to 25 per cent,—that is, 25 bags in the hun- 


‘ 


‘and estimating the number of factories for bagging 


at 21 in the United States, it would be equal to 
2,571 to each. ‘The reduction of the duty to 3} 
cents per yard would reduce cost on the crop to 
* about $1,200,000.” 

The bill was passed; the duty was imposed; 
the test of experience was applied to this calcula- 
tion, and found it to be wholly erroneous. Bag- 
ging, rope, and twine, instead of rising in propor- 
tion to the duty, did not rise at all in price, but 
fell. Instead of laying an additional price upon 
their bagging, rope, and twine, equal to the duty, 
and thereby levying upon us a tax of two bales 
and a half of our cotton in the hundred, as Mr. 
Calhoun supposed, the Kentucky manufacturers 
of these articles were compelled, by the workings 
of the inevitable laws of trade, to sell them for 
much less than they did before. Instead of get- 
ung 71 1-9 cents additional price for the quantity 
of bagging, rope, and twine, necessary to prepare a 
bag of cotton for market, they are compelled to 
sell that quantity for less than the estimated addi- 
ional price which Mr, Calhoun thought the duty 
would give them, which is shown by the following 
table, based upon actual prices at the Kentucky 
miunufactories, to wit: 

Five and a half yards of good bagging, at 8) cents 

PCr YAFd 0s vcerrccccccccccccesecsse Ct. 462 
Six pounds of good rope, at 3) cents per 

ME de2% 0062055200 shnbernen kantas Oe 
Quarter of a pound of twine, at 8 cents 
per GINA 100000090990 0,000s0 cn cecakeens 02 
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These prices of bagging, rope, and twine, are 
taken from the quotations of their prices at Louis- 
ville for the last three months. I believe they are 
not lower than the average for the last twelve 
months. ‘That they are accurate I know by actual 
purchases of those articles in that market, within 
a few days past, for my own use. These prices 
show that bagging now sells for within less than two 
anda half eents of Mr. Calhoun’s estimate of the 
duty, and that rope now sells for but a little 
more than half of his estimate of the duty. 
appears that cotton bagging is now sold by the 


manufacturers in this country for less than the | 
ring Jundee, during the | 
In the report of the same debate it is | 
stated, ** Mr. Calhoun read a letter, from one of | 


cost of Dundee bagging in 
year 1842. 


‘the first merchants in South Carolina, quoting 
‘the price of Scotch bagging, fit for the cotton 
‘ planters, at five pence per yard.’’ Other gentle- 


men submitted different statements. Mr. Benton, | 
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It also | 
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afler reviewing these different statements, in the || 


same debate, says—‘* About thirteen or fourteen 
‘cents may be assumed as the average or usual 
‘cost of the article in Dundee and Inverness, 
‘whence it comes.’’ A comparison of the pres- 
ent prices of domestic bagging in this country, at 
the factories, with these Scotch prices, show that 
we now make good bagging in Kentucky more 


than five cents per yard less than it cost in Dun- | 


dec in 1842, and for three or four cents per yard less 
than the present price in Scotland, ascertaining the 
price according to Mr. Walker’s estimate of it for 
fixing the ad valorem duty. It is now generally 
sold in the larger markets for distribution at less 
than the Scotch price in 1842, when the tariff bill 
was passed, It is also a well-known fact, to every 
cotton planter, that, notwithstanding the duty and 
the cheapness of its production, the gunny bag 
las continued to fall in almost exact propor- 
tion with other descriptions of bagging, showing 
how little influence the cost of production may 
have over the market price of a commodity ina 
country remote from the place of its production. 
These facts have wholly demolished the hempen 
pillar of this free-trade theory. Mr. Walker may 
lament over the destruction of revenue upon these 
articles, resulting from the skill, industry, and en- 
terprise, of our western countrymen. They have 
“ substituted,” 
articles of domestic production for the foreign pro- 
ducts. [rejoice in every reduction of your revenue 
from imports which is produced by this sort of 
“substitution.’’ It is an unerring index of the 
upward progress of the nation. I have dwelt thus 
long upon cotton bagging, because it was selected 
by the southern advocates of free trade to test 
their principles in 1842, and because the whole 
history of this trade is familiar to my own con- 
stituents. There are many other articles protected 
by the tariff of 1842 which furnish similar results, 
but my time will not allow me to dwell longer 
upon particular and detailed illustrations. 

The friends of free trade, to sustain their theory, 
are compelled to assume the fact that all commodi- 
ties will, necessarily and invariably, and in all 
markets, sell for their natural price. This propo- 
sition, so far from being generally true, is almost 
universally untrue. The market price is seldom, 
in any market, the same as the*natural price; and 
even this natural price, from the very nature of its 
constituent elements, is subject to an infinite vari- 
ety of disturbing causes, and, like the market price, 
is as variable as the winds. You can scarcely 
select a single item of material wealth which will 
not demonstrate the truth of this position. One 
grower of corn in a particular neighborhood, who 
is favored by propitious seasons, may grow an 
abundant crop in a year of great scarcity—it may 
far exceed his average product in ordinary years; 
yet in the sale of this corn, in his immediate vicin- 
age, or elsewhere, he does not, in the slightest de- 
gree, regard the usual rent of land, nor wages of 
labor, nor average profits of stock in his neighbor- 
hood, in fixing its price. Your necessity is the 
usual measure of his price. The foreign manufac- 
turer does not concern himself about how cheap 
he can afford to sell you his wares. He avails 
himself of every circumstance which affects advan- 
tageously for him the market price, and sells for 
the best price he can get. He will not be apt to 


, neglect to avail himself of advantages which re- 


moteness from the market of supply gives him. 
When the market of supply is remote from the 
place of consumption, the trade in the commodity 
becomes a quasi monopoly; competition is usually 
less; combinations to raise prices are more readily 
effected, and consequently profits are larger. The 
history of the trade between India and western 


Europe, from its early beginning, and more espe- , 


cially at that time, abundantly proves the truth of 
this position, The establishment of domestic man- 
ufactories brings our market of supply nearer our 
markets of consumption, which diminishes these 


_ difficulties, and uniformly tends to lessen the mar- 


ket price of commodities. It produces competition 
between domestic producers, and between the 
foreign and ‘domestic producers, and between do- 
mestic traders and foreign and domestic traders, 


_all of which are usually beneficial to the consumer. 
| The diminution of price produced by competition 
_ between foreign producers alone, usually swells 


| the profits of the merchant more than it reduces |) vidual prosperity. 
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ment, is a slow and difficult process. 
is the most natural and agreeable of all pursuits. 
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the price of the commodity to the consumer. 
if you so arrange your tariff laws as to enable 
domestic producers of such commodities as are 
suitable to the country to compete fairly with th, 
foreign producer of like commodities, the consumers 
will generally get the chief advantage from the re. 
duction of price produced by competition in both 
countries. All these causes, together with many 
others which I cannot now comment upon, coun 
teract this tendency of duties to enhance prices, 
and overturn this assumption, upon which th 
theory of free trade is built. 

The second proposition of the advocates of free 
trade is so intimately connected with, and depend- 
ant upon, the first, that much of the argument upon 
the first is applicable to the second proposition. | 
shall, therefore, examine it but briefly. I shall 
omit to discuss the proposition, which I consider 
well founded, that it is oftentimes expedient and 
necessary for the national safety, and therefore 
sound policy, to produce commodities necessary to 
the public defence, even at a national loss. It js 
assumed that legislative encouragement to any par- 
ticular branch of industry, necessarily diverts cay- 
ital and labor from employments naturally unprofit- 
able to the State and the people, to others less prof- 
itable, but for this legislation. This position js 


But 


l 
the 


| never true when applied to a wise system of levis- 


lative encouragement. It is never true when it 
cannot be shown that the effect of such legislation 
is to raise the price of the protected commodities 
to the consumer, and we can confidently appeal to 
our own experience for its, refutation. One creat 
error in this proposition 1s, the assumption that 
the employments thus encouraged are, and will 
continue, after temporary difficulties are removed, 
to be the least profitable without the aid of thy 
gluty. It also assumes as true, that the people of 
every country are always employed most advan. 


| tageously for themselves and the State—than whic! 


no proposition can be more fanciful and fallacious 
A diversity of pursuits and the division of labor is 
most favorable to the development of the nationa! 
wealth, and the increase of the wages of labor. 
The idea of Mr. Walker, that the increase of man- 
ufacturing establishments does not improve, but 
injures, the wages of labor, is neither supported 
by facts nor reason. Manufactories do not increase 
wages in proportion to their profits. They act up- 
on the same principle that Mr. Walker and every- 
body else does. They go into the market, and hie 
labor as cheap as they can get it. The price of 


labor is controlled like other things, by the demand 


and supply. Every new manufactory which 1s 
built,.creates a new demand for labor. It is a new 
market, where labor can be sold at, and increases 
the competition among the purchasers of labor. It 
every cotton mill in Great Britain should be burnt 
down to-day, does Mr. Walker suppose that the 
wages of labor would rise in that country? The 
effect would be to throw the thousands of cotton 
spinners into the other already over-crowded em- 


_ ployments, reduce the rate of wages in all of them, 


and increase, to an incalculable extent, the misery 
of the laboring classes. 

The diversion of labor, especially in a country 
where the people generally are pursuing agricul- 
ture, even from a less to a more profitable employ- 
Agriculture 


Men pursue it from generation to generation, even 
in countries where it yields but a bare subsistence, 
and therefore adds nothing to the wealth of the na- 
tion. The force of habit, the aversion to change 
of pursuits, the want of knowledge and skill in 


| other pursuits, the necessary loss and risk, and 


danger of embarking in a new business, with these 
risks and dangers greatly increased by the skill 
and experience of other nations, ofien retard, and 
frequently altogether deter men from entering 1010 
a new business, though it may be obviously ad- 
vantageous to them and the nation. It is the true 
policy of Government, 7 wise and judicious regt'- 
lations, to encourage such changes of employment, 
and especially to protect the labor of our own orf 
ple engaged in them from the mere temporary &°" 
vantages derived from that skill and experience ot 


_ other nations, which we may readily and speedily 


acquire. Thus we may build up new and prolit- 
able branches of industry at home, greatly advan- 
tageous, instead of injurious, to national and indi- 
mere speculative purswi's 
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capital and labor very readily change from a less 
yo a more profitable pursuit, and more readily 
when the new pursuit promises great and sudden 
cain; but in those pursuits most useful to the pub- 
jc and the nation, which usually require long 
vears of patient labor, accompanied with risk of 
jailure, to acquire sufficient skill for moderately in- 
creased profits on labor and capital, the process is 
more slow and difficult, and may be greatly accel- 
erated to the advantage of all classes of the coun- 
try by wise legislation. This change of employ- 
ment from agriculture to manufactures is absolutely 
necessary for the support of agriculture itself in 
the United States. For two of our important agri- 
cultural products, wheat and Indian corn, which 
we produce beyond our consumption, we have not, 
and for many reasons can never have, a steady, 
reliable, and profitable foreign market. The diiii- 
culty and cost of transportation, and the perish- 
able nature of these commodities, unfit them for 
distant foreign commerce. The broad Atlantic 
opposes a barrier to the European demand, ‘The 
municipal regulations of the Old World increase 
this natural difficulty. So long as other nations 
shut out by their legislation your great agricultural 
staples of wheat, corn, and other provisions, the 
business of manufacturing was an absolute neces- 
sity for the interests of the larger portion of our 
country. It was a matter of but small concern to 
our farmers, Whose products were excluded, what 
might be the price of foreign manufactured goods, 
when they could not exchange the only products 
which they could advantageously make for them, 
and these products, by their abundance, had no 
money-price at home. National impediments pro- 
duce the same results just in proportion to their 
intensity. England has recently relaxed her re- 
saints upon these products. I believe, contrary 
to the opinion of many able and well-informed 
men, that this policy of England will prove ma- 
terially beneficial to our agricultural interest; but 
this new market, from the natural difficulties to 
which I have referred, and the cheapness of wheat 
in more convenient markets, must be totally inad- 
equate to our necessities. This inadequacy would 
be sull greater were we unwise enough to abandon 
our manufactures to unequal foreign competition. 
| do not say that prices might not for a ume be re- 
duced by such a measure. There would be a 
severe struggle between the American and foreign 
competition for supplying you, which would tem- 
porarily reduce prices. But when English capital 
and experience shall have triumphed, as triumph 
they will, yow will then have to pay the expenses 
of the struggle in ruining your own industry. To 
preserve your present system is the best mode of 
reaping the greatest advantages from the repeal of 
the British corn laws, and her free admission of 
other articles of subsistence. Though other na- 
tions more conveniently located for this purpose 
wil ordinarily supply the greater portion of her 
demand for these things, occasionally our farmers 
will there find an advantageous market. In years 
of seareity and high prices on the other side of the 
Atlantic, and of abundfince and low prices on this 
side, our home market will be relieved by impor- 
tation from excessive abundance, and some im- 
portant products of our agriculture, which are 
more valuable in proportion to bulk than maize or 
wheat, may find a market sufficiently regular to 
Warrant steady importations. | 

For these reasons, the relaxation of the British 
commercial system would justify the judicious re- 
laxation of our own, but it must be carefully and 
wisely done. It ought to be done with a full view 
of the condition of our own country. Throwing 
open your ports because other nations may choose, 
for their own interests, to lessen the difficulties of 
admission into theirs, may turn out to be more 
kenerous to foreigners than just to our country. 
England has well, and I think wisely, considered 
her policy. By her system of protection, for cen- 
turtes past, she has acquired unrivalled skill in the 
manufacture of the leading articles consumed by 
the world; the policy of other nations in permitting 
her so long to [ 
enabled her to accumulate boundless 
density of population has reduced the wages of 
ber to the lowest point of subsistence; she can, 

e 
recently avowed in Parliament, 
ion of the world. She is, 


defy the competi- 


therefore, prepar 


e the workshop of the world, has | 
capital; her | 


refore, as her late distinguished prime minister | 
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| that necessity for this new policy which the pres- 


ent condition of the world has forced upon her. 
Taught by her example, all the civilized nations of 
Europe and America, who were the great consu- 
mers of her manufactures, have each built a wall 
against the admission of her products, which 
neither her power, por her capital, nor her skill, 
nor her cheap labor, can surmount; her present 
policy is to persuade those nations to pull them 
down themselves. She now finds it will no longer 
succeed to preach free trade to other nations, and 
build up and maintain her own industry by pro- 
tection. As her last means of regaining her lost 
markets, she must rely upon this skill, and expe- 
rience, and capital, and cheap labor, in free com- 
petition with the world; and her last great national 
struggle, which has just terminated in the triumph 
of her manufactures over her agriculture, was in- 
tended to strengthen her manufacturing industry 
for the coming contest. I earnestly desire, that 
whatever may be her success elsewhere, we shall 
be wise enough not to submit sur own manufac- 
turing interest to the unequal contest. Let us 
wisely revise Our present system, correct its er- 
rors, make it conform to sound principles of dis- 
crimination when it departs from them, and steadi- 
ly maintain it. This is our interest and our duty; 
and I doubt not but that, whatever may be the 
temporary triumphs of faction, the policy which 
has been steadily pursued by the fathers of the 
tepublic, from the formation of our Constitution 
ull this time, wisely adapting itself to changes of 
times and circumstances, will be maintained by the 
people, and will continue to promote the happiness, 
the wealth, the prosperity, and the independence of 
our country. 





THE TARIFF. 


SPEECH OF MR. H.S. CLARKE, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 30, 1846. 
The Tariff bill being under consideration in Com- 
mittee of the Whole— 

Mr. CLARKE said: When we entered upon 
the discussion of the subject of the tariff, I felt that 
we had reached the great question of the session. 
I regard all others which have come before us, and 
which can come before us, as inferior in impor- 
tance to it. The possession of Oregon, the acqui- 
sition of Texas, are secondary in comparison with 
it; for whilst those two subjects look to the exten- 
sion of the area of freedom, in the question of the 


tariff is intimately involved the liberty of action, | 


the freedom of trade, of those already included 
within that area. 


make proselytes to our political faith, if, when 
made, they are to become tenfold more the chil- 
dren of oppression and exaction than they were be- 
fore? The question of war is almost inferior to it. 
War must have a termination—its ravages may be 
repaired by time; glory and safety often follow in 
its footsteps. But, sir, if with the overwhelming, 
the all-powerful majority of the Democratic party 
in this Congress—a party pledged to the repeal of 
the tariff of 1842—that act is allowed to survive 
the present Congress, our doom for all time to 
come is sealed. Nota ray of hope is suffered to 
gild the dark future. For all time to come the sys- 
of unequal and unjust taxation is destined to im- 
poverish and oppress the masses of* the people, in 
order to enrich and aggrandize a fortunate few. 
Privilege and monopoly are henceforth to hold 
their undisputed sway, levying contributions upon 
the honest gains of labor to swell the coffers of the 
lordly capitalist. Such, sir, is the important light 
in which this subject addresses itself to my mind; 
and, with this impression of its magnitude, I could 


| not do less than raise my humble voice in favor of 


the reform which this bill proposes in the manner 
of raising the revenues of the country. What, 
then, isa tariff? 
to be an idle and unnecessary inquiry. But so 


|| crude are the notions that are at times advanced 


about it, and so various are the lights in which it 


is exhibited to the people, that it is not entirely 
|; without 
for || tion. T 


pn to determine this preliminary ques- 
e tariff has been so often held up as 


What boots it that we should | 
engage in a crusade over the world in order to | 


At first blush this would seem | 
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something by which American labor is to be pro- 
tected, American industry to be promoted, and 
American glory and independence to be secured, 
that it is by no means wonderfal that it should 
have enlisted the peculiar regard and veneration 
of those who look only to names and to empty 
professions. Why, sir, a tariff is nothing more 
nor less than a tax, or rather a list of taxes. The 
taxes with which the people are most familiar are 
such as are imposed upon their own heads, and 
upon their land and houses. The objects of this 
ordinary and familiar tax are but few in number, 
whilst the tariff is a tax upon almost everything 
with which we are surrounded. It is a tax on the 
clothes which we wear—upon the sugar and mo- 
lasses,and salt, which we daily consume—upon t! e 
iron, the hoe, the plough; indeed, all the implements 
of the farm and the workshop. In 1840, the old 
women of the country were alarmed at the idea that 
their chickens and other poultry were to be taxed. 
That was all humbug, gotten up for political pure 
poses, and it answered too well the end to be accom- 
plished. The tariff, however, does, in truth and 
in fact, tax their pins, their needles, their thimbles, 
the cotton with which they sew, their silk, their 
shovels and tongs, and andirons; it taxes the locks 
and keys of their dairies; and, if it does not tax 
their chickens, it taxes the pot in which the chick- 
ens are cooked. 

There is also another way in which our worthy 
countrywomen, particularly of the South, have 
been materially injured by the high protective 
tariffs which we have had for several years. l’or- 
merly the wives and daughters of our honest and 
industrious farmers used to make large quantities of 
homespun. I well remember, when a ee tea 
ing the counters of our country stores groaning 
under the weight of their accumulation. With 
these were purchased the sugar and coffee used by 
the family, and occasionally a Sunday dress for all 
the children. Now, however, the large manufac- 
turing establishments, built up by our high and 
unjust tariffs, have flooded the country with in- 
ferior goods, and have driven these worthy and 
industrious females out of the market. And what 
is the consequence? Formerly they were the wil- 
ling helpmates to their husbands and fathers in the 
all-important business of living. Now, without 
encouragement to labor at their appropriate occu- 
pations, they are necessarily drones, fecding on the 
labor of others. This tariff operates as a tax upon 
every bushel of corn and peas, or barrel of flour, 
or any other produce of the farm which is ex- 
changed for the products of the manufactory. ‘This 
operation of the tariff is suscepuble of the very 
clearest demonstration. We will suppose that be- 
fore any tariff is laid, the farmer can take his 
bushel of comm, worth forty cents, and exchange it 
for a bushel of salt, valued at the same price. We 
will then suppose that a tariff of ten cents is put 
upon the salt, which increases its price to fifty 
cents a bushel. The farmer’s bushel of corn will 
not then pay for the bushel of salt. He must now 
give a bushel anda peck. This peck is the tax 
which the tariff levies out of him for the benefit of 
the manufacturers. 

So fur as this tariff tax is needed for the purpose 
of paying the expenses of the General Government, 
economically administered, it is just and proper 
enough; and no portion of the people will complain, 
because it is perhaps a more economical and satis- 
factory mode of raising revenue than direct taxes 
or excise duties, or any other way that has been 
yet devised. But when money enough has been 
raised out of the people to pay the expenses of the 
Government, I am op ae to imposing any fur- 
ther taxes on them for any purpose whatsoever. 
For, sir, if in the imposition of taxes we depart 
from the plain and simple rule furnished by the 
necessities of the General Government, and say 
that taxes may be raised for the purpose of en- 
couraging manufactories or commerce, or any other 
pursuit, there ceases to be any rule or limit of tax- 
ation, except the will of an interested majority. 
And I had supposed that the minority in this 
country enjoyed their rights and held their property 
by something more stable, something more per- 
manent, than the mere will and caprice of a ma- 
jority. I thought they were held by the guaran- 
ties of the Constitution, and by the principles of 
equality and justice—older than all constitutions. 

The ingenious advocates of a protective tariff 
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have succeeded, to a very considerable extent, in 
ereating the impression on the public mind, that 
the advocates of a revenue tariff are inimical to 
manufactures; that their purpose is to prostrate 
and destroy them unceremoniously and unjustly. 
This was very much the burden of the speech of 
the honorable member from Vermont, [Mr. 
Mansu.| This is a false impression. The advo- 
cates of a revenue tariff are not inimical to man- 
ufacturers; and, as the best evidence in the world 
of our sincerity, we freely consent to have imposed 
on all imported goods a tax of from 20 to 30 per 
cent., Which will yield about the amount necessary 
to pay the expenses of the Government, and which 
oes, to that amount, to protect and encourage our 
own manufactories. And as far as lam concerned, 
I will go further, and say, that if an average tax 
in favor of the manufacturers of 25 per cent. upon 
all such articles as come in competition with them 
will not sustain them, they ought to go down. 
The highest bounty you can give will but sustain 
a puny, sickly extstence, which can only sustain 
itself so long as the bounty is continued. Nor, 
sir, do they really need more than 20 or 30 per 
cent. for a healthy and prosperous existence. 
Wien they ask for a higher per cent., it is only 
to enable them to make large and exorbitant sums 
of money by manufacturing. Let us look a little 
more in detatl into this matter. What, a bounty 
of 20 or 30 per cent. not enough to satisfy the cra- 
vines of these insatiate monopolists! Twenty or 
thirty cents in the dollar! Why, sir, you take the 
poorest man that you can find, and give him money 
enough to buy one note—I will not say at 20 or 30 
ver cent., but even at 10 per cent.—and he soon 
becomes the richest man amongst us. The coun- 
try everywhere furnishes evidence of this truth. 
And yet the manufacturers would fain persuade 
you that a tariff in their favor of 20 or 30 per cent., 
is not enough. Can you believe it? Will you 
allow yourselves to be so far deluded as to rive 
them more? When they ask for more, can you 
rid yourself of the suspicion that they seek to im- 
pose taxes on those engaged in agriculture and 
commerce, in order to feather their own pockets, 
and not to maintain a mere existence, as they 
would have you believe? p 
Again, sir; the advocates of a high protective 
tariff are very fond of relying upon the opinions of 
those who were earliest connected with the ad- 
ministration of the General Government. Talk to 
them of the unconstitutionality of a protective ta- 
riff, and they forthwith refer you to that famous 
act of Congress of 1789, passed a year or so after 
the formation of the Constitution, and framed by 
those men who bore an important part in the work 
of its formation. And what, I would ask, did the 
good and patriotic men of those days consider am- 
ple protection to the manufacturing interest? Look 
at that first act, the act of 1789, and you find the 
tariff ranging from 5 to 10 per cent. In the infan- 
cy of manufacteries, then—when they were first 
siruggling into existence; when, it is natural and 
rational to suppose, they would require the largest 
bounty and the most ample protection—the wise 
and good men of those times thought that a tax in 
their favor of 10 per cent. was abundantly liberal. 
But, after being nursed for more than fifty years; 
after having acquired, if they ever will, the vigor 
of manhood, they are not satisfied with three times 
10 per cent. At that period, it was openly pro- 
claimed by their special friends, that it was only 
in their infancy that they would require any sort 
of protection. Our opponents on this question 
behave with a great want of candor in their com- 
mentaries upon this act of 1789. Talk to them of 
the unconstitutionality of a protective tariff, and 
they immediately lug in this famous act of Con- 
gress, in the preamble of which it is stated that 
one of the objects of its passage was the protection 
of manufactures; but when you seek to determine 
the proper amount of protection, and refer to this 
very same act, in which its framers thought 10 per 
cent. was suflicient, they turn a deaf ear to all you 
can say. Now, if this early act of Congress be 
authority for any one position or principle, it is 
equally good authority for every principle contain- 
ed in it. If it be authority to settle the question | 
that Congress has a right to lay taxes for the pro- 
tection of manufactures, it is equally as good au- 
thority that those taxes should never be higher 
than 10 per cent. So well convinced were the || 
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patriotic men of those times that a tax less than 20 
per cent, was sufficient protection to manufac- 
tures, even in their infancy, that, when it became 
necessary to raise more money in order to defray 
the increasing expenses of the Government, rather 
than increase the tariff higher than 17 per cent., 
they proposed to resort for the remainder, if more 
should be needed, to land tax and excise duties. 
And upon adverting to their arguments against a 
further increase of the tariff, at that time, than 17 
per cent., one cannot fail to be struck with the re- 


markable coincidence of the reasoning of those | 


men with that of the Democratic party of the 
present day. They argued ‘that high duties 
serve to beget a general spirit of smuggling.’’? So 
we say. “They tend to render,”’ said they, “other 
classes of the community tributary in an improper 
degree to the manufacturing classes.’’ So the De- 
moeratic party now argues, ‘They sometimes 
force industry out of its most natural channels, 
into others, in which it flows with less ease and 
advantage.’’ So our party now contends. “They 
oppress and injure the navigating interest.” The 
very language of the Democracy of to-day. As 
a party, we but preach the political doctrines on 
this subject which we derived from the primitive 
political fathers—which we drew forth from those 
fountain-heads of wisdom and purity. Stand by 
their opinions and their practice, and we are con- 
tent. These are the old landmarks. 

But there is another authority—a more modern 
one, but certainly not an inferior one with those 
who are the warmest advocates of the protective 


_system—for saying that even 20 per cent. is ample 


for all the purposes of fair and wholesome protec- 
tion. That authority is Mr. Clay, the father of 
the whole American system, of which this scheme 
of protecting manufactures is a prominent part. No 
one understood better than Mr. Clay the operation 
of the protective tariff. He was its author—its 
friend—its ablest advocate; he had watched with 
anxious solicitude its operation ever since the year 
1816. From that year until 1828 and 1832, the 
burdens of the tariff became so intolerable to the 
southern portion of the Union, that South Carolina 
determined to refuse at all hazards to pay its op- 
pressive exactions. General Jackson, who was 


| then President of the United States, seemed equally 


determined in the resolution to force, at the point 


| of the bayonet, if necessary, their payment. Mr. 


Clay, actuated either by hatred of General Jack- 
son, or perhaps by the more noble impulse of de- 
votion to the Union, interposed his kind offices, 
and effected a compromise between the manufac- 
turing and planting interests on the one side, and 


ithe agricultural and commercial interests on the 


produced by constant changes in the tariff, he rep- | 


other side. By this compromise, the high and 


‘exorbitant taxes which had been imposed for the 


advantage of manufactures, by the tariff of 1828 
and 1832, were to be gradually reduced until the 
year 1842, when 20 per cent. was to be the amount 
of future bounty to them. Whenever Mr. Clay 
had occasion to speak or to write about the effect 
of this reduction, he always spoke and wrote, so 
far as [ am aware, that the 20 per cent., to which 
the duties were eventually to be reduced, would 


afford ample protection; and what, in his estima- || 


tion, recommended itself to their most favorable 
consideration, was the stability and permanency 
which it promised. This want of permanency, 


resented (and no doubt represented honestly and 
correctly) to be deeply injurious to all the varied 
interests of thg country, but to none more so than 
to the manufacturing interest. He predicted, what 
the events of the last year or two have proved to 


be prophecy, that if the duties were ever raised | 


higher than 20 per cent., it was impossible for them 
ever to remain so. Murmuring and dissatisfaction 


would ensue, and its result would be the certain | 


reduction of the taxes; thus producing thuse ruin- 
ous fluctuations, so fatal to every fair, healthful 
business pursuit. This continued to be the opin- 
ion of Mr. Clay until 1841, when the prospect of 
the Presidency opening upon his vision, let in new 
lights on this important subject. His disinterested 
and unbiassed judgment was, that 20 per cent. pro- 
tection was all that was needed, and was more 


desirable than a higher duty, because of the prob- | 


ability that it would be rendered permanent by the 
necessities of the Government. 


Another reason, operating still more powerfully, 





inducing me to believe that a tax in favor of the 
manufacturers of 20 per cent. even will afford suf. 

ficient protection, and is all that honesty and fair. 
ness ought to demand, is the large profits realized 
by those who are engaged in them. The incoye 
upon capital invested in manufactures is said in 
some cases to be as high as 40 per cent.; that is 
for every one hundred dollars employed in many. 
facturing, an annual profit of forty dollars is o}. 
tained; whilst the average profit of investments jy 
agriculture cannot be more than 4 or 5 per cent, 
The average profit from the labor of a hand in 
agriculture is computed at sixty dollars; whilst the 
average of a hand employed in manufacturing js 
_ said to be one hundred and sixty—nearly three 
| titmesas much. When there is such a vast differ. 
| ence in the profits of the two employments, is jt 
not reversing the order of things to insist that the 
least profitable occupation should be taxed, in 
order to swell the income and receipts of the most 
profitable ? 

Again: the advocates of a high tariff tell us that 
it is necessary, in order to prevent the importation 
of freign goods into this country. They tell us 
| that they cannot compete with the foreigner, if he 

is allowed to bring his manufactures into this coun- 
| try. The foreigner, it is alleged, will underse|] 
;and ruin him. It is by such appeals to the patri- 
otism and pride of the people, that heavy protect- 
ive tariffs are enacted, in order to keep the foreign 
manufacturer out of the country. But these same 
_men, who complain that they cannot come in com- 
| petition with the foreigner, unless the heaviest duty 
is imposed upon his importations, will carry their 
manufactures to many parts of the civilized world 
—to China, to Brazil, and to the British American 
colonies, for instance—and will there successfully 
compete with and undersell the English manufac- 
turers, where they have to pay freight and insv- 
| rance, and commissions for selling, and where, 
instead of having a tariff in their favor, they are 
|| compelled to pay a tariff. And yet they would 
fain endeavor to persuade us that they cannot, 
without almost a prohibitive tariff, compete with 
the foreign manufacturer here at home, in their 
own country, where they have no freight, no in- 
| surance, nor commissions to pay; and where we 
are willing, because it requires as much to pay the 
| expenses of the Government, to give them 20 or 
30 per cent. protection. 

Again: a tariff of even 25 per cent., which is the 
| average of the revenue tariff which we propose, is 
| virtually and practically a duty of 45 or 50 per 
cent. in favor of our own manufacturers. Every 
| importing merchant, when his goods reach the 
| custom-house in this country, under the revenue 
tariff which we propose, must pay a tax of 25 per 
| cent. His freight and insurance, and expenses of 
| purchasing and difference in exchange, have cost 
| him 7} or 8 per cent.; and, to enable him to live and 
| continue his business, he must put on a per cent. 
| to pay for his own trouble. He cannot well do 
| with less than 12 or 12} percent. All these sev- 
| eral sums make up about 45 percent. If the sub- 
| treasury bill, which passed this House during the 
“present session, shall become a law, the tariff 
duties will be collected in gold and silver. The 
difference between gold and silver, in ordinary 
| times, and in large quantities, must be a cent or 

so; and in times of revulsions and mercantile dis- 
tress, which the banks of the country know so well 
how to produce, this difference rises as high as 5 
or 10 cents. Before the importer of foreign goods 
_is prepared, therefore, to enter the market of our 
own country in competition with the domestic 
manufacturer, his goods have cost him 45 or 50 
cents in the dollar over and above their original 
cost, even under the very lowest duty we propose. 
Certainly this is in all conscience giving advantage 
enough to our own manufacturers. Certainly, 
when they ask for a higher tax—for still greater 
_advantages—they cannot ask it because their own 
existence and well-being demand it, but in order 
that they may make large and exorbitant profits, 
and accumulate lordly estates. With what truth, 
then, can it be said that the advocates of a revenue 
tariff are the sworn enemies of our manufacturing 
establishments—that their whole purpose 1s to 
destroy them? There is no truth nor shadow of 
foundation for any such charge. It is only their 
_ cormorant and insatiate appetite for exorbitant 
' profits—for excessive dividends—which we resist. 
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But, sir, the advocates of a high protective tariff 
address to us two considerations which they think 
should induce us to favor high taxation for the en- 
couragement of our own manufactories; and I must 
confess that, if either consideration is founded in 
truth, we should not only be reconciled to the very 
hizhest tariff which could be imposed, but our own 
interest would prompt us to become its warm and 
most zealous advocates. The first of these con- 
siderations is the one that a high tariff lessens the 
price of the articles on which it is imposed. The 
other part of the doctrine teaches that, however 
hich a tariff may be imposed, we do not pay it, but 
that the foreign manufacturer, whose goods are im- 
ported into this country, pays it. Now, as to the 
frst consideration or argument, to wit, that high 
taxes lessen the prices of the articles on which they 
are imposed. Is this really true? If it be true, 
the first and irresistible emotion excited in the mind 
of a rational creature is that of surprise and aston- 
ishment that the manufacturers themselves should 
be found arrayed on the side of a high tax. If it 
were really true thata high protective tariff lessen- 
ed the price, and the manufacturers were in truth 
advocating it with that impression and for that 
reason, they would certainly exceed any other 
people or class of people in the known world for 
charity, for liberality, and magnanimity. Whilst | 
all the restof the world are disposed to get all they 
can fur what they have to sell, the good and chari- 
table men who are engaged in manufacturing would 
have us believe that they are distressed with the 
idea of getting too much for the fruits of their 
labor. And, as if afraid, lest, in the end, tempta- 
tion might make them as bad as their neighbors— | 
as grasping as the rest of their fellow-citizens—they 
are constantly, and earnestly, and beseechingly 
praying Congress to have laws passed which will | 
prevent them from obtaining too high a price for | 
what they may have to sell. My little acquaint- | 
ance with the ordinary every-day transactions of 
life had induced me to believe that any person 
could sell whatever he desired at as low a price as 
he could well wish, without the benefit of any law | 
to that effect; but those unfortunate men, being 
pressed by their neighbors to take a higher price 
for their manufactures than they conscientiously | 
believe they ought to take, are driven to the neces- 
sity of an appeal to Congress to prevent them from 
being seduced from the path of liberality, and hon- 
esty, and fair-dealing, by the continued and repeated | 
importunities of their neighbors. Well may it be 
said that there are Pharisees among all classes of | 
people, in politics as well as in religion; and whilst 
the religious Pharisee thanks his God that he is 
not as other men, unjust, extortioners, &c., the 
political Pharisee, or rather the pharisaical manu- 
facturer, thanks the author of his existence that 
he, too, is unlike the rest of his fellow-men—dis- | 
‘tpn to get all they can for the fruits of their labor. || 
s conduct like this reasonable? Is it such as cor- 
responds with our knowledge of human nature? | 
Do not our experience and observation teach us || 
that, in all situations in life, all are disposed to 
make the best bargains they can—to obtain the 
highest price possible for what they have to sell ? 
The honorable member from Vermont [Mr. Cot- || 
LAMER] seems to think that the operation of the 
tariff in reducing the price of goods is the simplest 
and plainest of all things. Before the tariff, he || 
ageres the shoemaker to sell one pair of shoes 
a day, ata clear profit of ten cents. After the tariff, 
the effects of which, he admits, is to keep out the 
foreign shoes, the shoemaker is enabled to sell 
three pair a day at the same profit of ten cents | 
each. He now makes thirty cents a day, instead 
of ten cents; and therefore can afford to sell them 
cheaper. The honorable member does not appear 
to have adverted in this connexion to the fact that 
this sudden increase of profits in that particular 
business would divert capital from other employ- 
ments where it is less profitably invested, to be 
engaged in the shoemaking business, and that this 
increase of shoemakers will soon diminish the sale 
to a pair of shoes a day, instead of three. He 
seems to have attended still less to the admission 
which he makes in stating his proposition, that the | 
commerce—the navigating interest—which, before || 
the tariff, was engaged in bringing foreign shoes into | 
the country, is destroyed or greatly crippled by | 
his prohibitory tariff, for it is only upon the suppo- |. 
sition that foreign shoes are entirely prohibited |! 





| store that will charge you the highest prices. 


| thing be more false? 
| reason can be brought to believe it? 
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that his theory is founded. And the inquiry might 
very properly be made of him to know what right 
this Government has to destroy one interest in 
order to build up another on its ruins—to destroy 
the navigating interest, for instance, to build up 
and increase the profits of the manufacturing inter- 
est, whether that manufacture be the making of 
shoes or any other commodity. ; 
Again,ifahigh tariff lessened the price of articles 
of merchandise, one would very naturally suppose 
that the manufacturers and their friends would favor 


the very highest tax upon all the materials they 


use in their operations; that they would, for in- 
stance, beseech Congress, in order that they might 
be cheapened, to impose the very highest tax on 
the wool of New Holland, or of Morocco, which 
is now brought into the country on a tariff of only 
five per cent.; on the hemp of Russia, and on the 
indigo of India, which are now subject to a very 
inconsiderable tax; or on the dyewood of Prussia, 
which is now imported into our country free of 
duty. 

But the manufacturing interest is opposed to all 
duty upon these articles, which they would not 
and could not be if the effect of a high duty was 
to enable them to be bought at a lower price. A 


, most wonderful people these manufacturers are— 


wonderful in their sagacity to see benefits where 
no one else can see them: wonderful in their hon- 
esty, wonderful in their liberality, and most won- 
derful in their magnanimity. ‘They are not only 
willing to sell what they have to spare at the very 
lowest price, but they are also willing that the laws 


under which they live should be so framed as to | 


compel them to give the very highest prices for 
everything they have to buy. They have found 
out that the world has been laboring under a delu- 
sion for the last four thousand years or longer, 
whilst it has taught, as a lesson of wholesome pru- 
dence, that you should buy where you can buy 
cheapest, and sell where you can sell for the most. 
Their motto now is, Buy where you have to pay 
the highest prices, and sell to those who will give 
you the least: that is, if you have a hundred bar- 
rels of corn to spare, carry it to market, and there 


sell it to the man who offers you the least; and if 


you then wish to purchase any goods, go to that 
In 
this way you are taught to believe that you will 
encourage the merchants and benefit yourself. 
That the interest of the merchants will be pro- 
moted by such a traffic, is not difficult to be under- 
stood; but the peculiar process by which the farmer 


| is to be benefited by such a trade has, I venture to 


say, eluded the perception of all, save the keen- 
sighted manufacturer. This is but a fair applica- 
tion of their doctrines to the every-day transactions 
of life. Can anything be more delusive—can any- 
Is it possible that human 
It has not 
even the appearance of plausibility to recommend 
it. They wish to sell their goods at lower prices; 
hence they support a high tariff. They wish to 
buy their hemp and wool at the highest prices; 
hence they resist every attempt to tax them at all. 

But the protectionists say they can afford to sell 


, cheaper, because a high tariff gives them the mo- 


nopoly of the home market; that is to say, you 
lessen prices by excluding competition. Here is 


_ another new doctrine reserved for the sagacity and 
| penetration of these modern wiseacres in politics. 
| The rule has always heretofore been that compe- 
| tition diminished the price of goods. 
| nents, however, strive now to persuade us to be- 


Our oppo- 


lieve that, contrary to all experience, competition 
increases prices. Lessen, say they, the number 
of sellers, by shutting out by high taxation the 
foreign trader, and the single market furnished by 
this country will be able and willing to sell you 
goods as cheap again. The saying is, ‘live and 


_learn;’’ and most truly do they seek to learn us| 


wonderful and strange lessons touching the every- 
day concerns of life. But is it even true that the 
manufacturers have enjoyed the home market, to 
the total or even partial exclusion of the foreign 
trader? for, if there be not a monopoly of the 
market at home, then does the argument founded 
on such assumption, by which they attempt to 
account for the cheapening of goods, fall to the 
ground. The contradictory statements of their 
own friends furnish the most conclusive testimony 
upon this point. 


~~ Ho. ov Reps. 





honorable Senator from Maine, [Mr. Evans,] 
who was at that time chairman of the Committee 
on Finance, maintained in a most elaborate speech 
that the importation of foreign goods into this 
country, so far from being diminished under the 
operation of the tariff of 1842, was actually in- 
creased. If this be true, what, then, becomes of 
this monopoly of the home market, which is to 

work such wonders in lessening prices? Such are 

the inconsistencies into which error is sure to in- 

volve itself. Ask a high-tariff man to point out 

to you how it is that such a tax is to diminish 

prices, and he tells you that it excludes, toa great- 

er or less extent, foreign goods; and by thus giv- 

ing the domestic manufacturer the monopoly of 
the home market, he is able to sell his goods at 

creatly reduced prices. ‘Tell him that, if this state- 

ment be true, it proves that, at least, a high tariff 
injures and destroys commerce; and he immedi- 

ately sets to work to satisfy you that, since the 

high tariff of 1842, the importation of foreign goods, 

upon which this commerce depends, has increased 

in value and quantity. In one breath, and to sup- 

port one theory, foreign importations are said to 

be greatly diminished, ifnotexcluded. In another 

breath, and for the support of another theory, it 

is alleged with equal confidence that these import- 
ations have actually increased in a very consider- 
able amount. In the language of a distinguished 

gentleman, [Mr. Woodbury,] it is very fortunate 
for the independence and present prosperity of 
our country, that our forefathers did not possess 
the sagacity to discover this new doctrine in polit- 
ical economy; for, if they had been so unfortunate 
as to find out that the tax on tea, which was the 
main cause of the Revolution, reduced its price, 
we might still have been provinces of the British 
crown. How fortunate would it be for the mil- 
lers throughout the country, as well as for their 
customers, if they could be brought to understand 
and believe it. The more toll the miller takes, 
the better it is for him: this is a position which we 
can all see and understand. And if our oppo- 
nents be correct in their new doctrine, it is equally 
true the more toll that is taken out of the grain, 
the more meal would be given to the farmer. 
Magic and mesmerism must be put to the blush, 
whenever mentioned in connexion with this polit- 
ical legerdemain, which confers benefits as well 
where it takes as where it gives. 

Our ears are constantly saluted with the decla- 
ration that goods are cheaper; and we are called 
on to explain this with a confidence, on the part of 
those who make the call, which plainly shows a 
persuasion, on their part, that it can only be ac- 
counted for by the tariff. But before we proceed 
to attempt to do so, let us learn what we are to 
understand by this oft-repeated declaration. Is it 
only intended to be asserted that they are cheaper 
now than they were some forty or fifty years ago? 
If this is all that is meant, this fall in prices can 
be accounted for on principles much more rational 
and much more consonant with our experience, as 
I shall attempt to show before I take my seat, than 
upon the supposition that it has been effected by a 
high tariff. Do its advocates mean to be under- 
stood as asserting that the manufacturers of this 
country can sell goods of the same quality cheaper 
than they can be bought in foreign countries? If 
they answer in the negative, then our reply to 
them is, that they have no right to insist upon the 
passage of laws which will prevent us from buy- 
ing where we can buy the cheapest; nor to compel 


'us, by the operation of the tariff, to buy at higher 


prices at home than we can purchase for abroad. 
If they answer in the affirmative—if they admit that 
they can sell their goods as cheap as they can he 
bought in foreign countries—our answer Is, that 
they then need no protection. If they can sell as 
cheap as they can at home, they can most assuredly 
compete with them in this country, after the im- 
porter has encountered the additional charges of 


‘freight, insurance, and commission, in bringing 


them here. In the beginning of this session, 


‘goods of English manufacture were exhibited in 


During the last Congress, an ' 


this city, and we were all astonished to learn the 
very low prices at which they could be sold, if 
there was but a revenue tariff imposed upon them. 
No sooner did the manufacturers of our country 
hear of this exhibition, than they posted off to this 
place samples of their goods, proclaiming as the 

came, and after they got here, that they could af- 
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ford to sell their goods as cheap, if not ager 


than the foreign goods; forgetting all the while 
that this admission was the strongest argument 
against the necessity of any tariff for protection; 
forgetting all the while that this admission proved, 
when they asked for a higher than a revenue tariff, 
that they asked it not for protection, but that they 
might realize large and exorbitant sums of money. 
But it is said goods have fallen in price, and the 
inquiry is thrown back on us, What has produced 
it, if the tariff has not? We think this fall in 
prices can be accounted for upon principles which 
every man will say are ade quate to produce such 
a result—principles which are rational, too, and 
which do not contradict the common sense, the 
common reason, andexperience of mankind, The 
first cause to which I shall advert, as operating 
constantly to diminish the price of manufactured 
goods, is the improvement of old and the inven- 
tion of new machinery. This improvement in 
btn whinery is constantly roing on, as can be seen 
by any one who will consult the reports of the 
Commissioner of Patents, which are annually 
— dat this place, and circulated by the mem- 
vrs of Congress throughout the country. It re- 
quires no extraordinary keenness of intellect to see, 
no long and intricate train of reasoning to prove, 
how this cause operates in the reduction of prices. 
We can all understand how it is that, if a person 
can only weave six yards of cloth a day, and after- 
wards an invention is made, by which he can, in 
the same time, weave a thousand yards, he can 
aflord to sell it cheaper. This is something which 
addresses itself to our every-day experience and ob- 
servation. In the second place, inferiority in the 
articles manufactured will account for the reduction 
of prices. In former times, when I can first re- 
member, goods were made to last, and not merely 
to sell; they were made for hardy service, and not 
merely for fashion. When Il was but a boy I well 
remember of occasionally meeting in the wardrobe 
of some venerable old lady, with an old fashioned 
silk gown, made of the sik which was manufac- 
tured in olden times for service. And it was inter- 
esting to sit down and hear its venerable owner 
relate the history of that gown; to hear her tell of 
its having been the pride of her mother, and the 
admiration of her less fortunate neighbors; that, 
like the mantle of Elisha, it had fallen upon her, 
and how often in its gay attire she had sported the 
belle of some country churchyard; to hear her in- 
dulge in the gratifying anticipation of the time 
when her daughter would be large enough to put 
it on: and how her countenance would beam with 


pleasure as she still followed it in the long vista | 


of futurity, when it would serve to make neat 
little aprons for all her grandchildren. Now, if a 
farmer buys a silk dress for his wife, unless she is 
very careful to wear it only on Sunday, it will 
hardly last lone enough for him to make money 
wherewith to buy another. When this latter dress 
does not cost one-fourth part of the cost of the 
first, no one wants to be told that the tariff has 
effected it. ‘The inferiority in the quality of the 
two articles is sufficient to explain it. Not many 
ye ars ago, W hen a ye rson bought a pair of shoes, 
they were expected to last some three or four 
months. Now, let the farmer buy a pair, and if, 
on his way home, he ventures to jump across a 
fenee or ditch, the chances are ten to one that the 
quarters and vamps will burst apart; affording him 
an opportanity of treating himself with a new pair 
on his next visit to town. These are rational 
causes, which we all acknowledge to be adequate 
to produce the effect, and which have operated to 
lessen the price of the unprotected as well as the 
wrotected articles. Yes, sir, the free articles—those 
which have had no tariff imposed on them—have 
felt the operation of these causes, and have declined 
in price, 

‘The prices of all goods have, for the last twenty 
years, experienced a gradual decline in England, 
although they have no protection in favor of their 
manufactories, and need none. And yet, in the 
face of all these facts, and in despite of all the ab- 
surdities to which I have adv a. there are those 
who would persuade us that the reduction in prices 
is brought about by the tariff’. But, as if suspi- 
cious that they shall not succeed in gulling as many 
as might be desirable with this new theory, that 
hich duties make low prices, they throw out ano- 


ther hook with which to catch gulls, and upon that |! 
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they hang the assertion, that however high the 
duty or tax, we don’t pay it; itis, say they the 
producer, the man who makes the goods in foreign 
countries, that pays it. Let us see how this doc- 
trine i8 to operate in practice. We will, in the 
first place, take it for granted that the foreigner 
who produces or manufactures the goods, pays the 
tariff which we may levy upon them. It then ap- 
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= to me, that if he pays it, the tariff, however | 


ugh, affords no protection to the manufacturer in 
this country. 
may the more plainly communicate our notion. 


Let us exemplify a little, that we | 


We will suppose that one of our merchants goes | 


to England to buy goods when there is no tax or 
tariff. We will suppose that he there buys one 
hundred dollars’ worth; he brings them to this 
country, puts on his profit of 25 per cent., and 
sells the whole stock for one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars. He then goes to England for another 
cargo. But, before he goes on this second time, 
his government has imposed a tariff of 25 per cent., 
we will say, on such goods as he wishes to import. 
He now tells the English producer that, owing to 
a tariff of 25 per cent. which has been put, since 
his first purchase, on such goods as he wants, he 
can now afford to give him only seventy-five dol- 
lars for the same quality and the same quantity of 
goods for which before he gave him one hundred. 
Well, the English merchant finally agrees to de- 
duct the amount of the tariff from the price of his 
goods; or, in other words, he pays it, according 
to the view which we are now taking of it. Our 
merchant brings the goods to this country, which 
have cost him seventy-five dollars; he goes to the 
custom-house, and pays the tariff of 25 per cent. 
They are now ready for sale in this country; and, 
pray, what have they cost him? Why, on ac- 
count of the payment of the tariff by the English 
merchant, his goods, when ready tor sale, have 
cost him no more than they did when there was 
no tariff; that is to say, they have cost him only 
one hundred dollars. He can now afford to sell 
them at the same price he did his first cargo, and 
for the same profit, to wit, one hundred and twen- 
ty-five dollars. Here, then, is no protection to the 
home manufacturer; for in this case the same 
quantity will be imported, and can be sold without 
any increase of price. Now, upon the supposition 
that the consumer pays the tariff, | can very read- 
ily understand how it is that a high tariff protects 
manufacturers. We will, according to this notion, 


suppose that when our merchant goes to England | 
for his second cargo, he pays the producer one hun- | 


dred dollars for his cargo. When he arrives in this 
country he pays the tariff of 25 per cent.; he then 
adds his profitof25 percent. Now that his imported 
goods are ready for sale, they have cost him one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. ‘The domestic manufacturer 
has no tariff to pay: he can afford to sell the same 
quality and quantity of goods for one hundred and 
forty dollars. 
porting merchant finds no market for his goods, 
when, in consequence of the tariff, he is compelled 
to ask one hundred and fifty dollars in order to 
make any profit, and when they can be bought of 
the home manufacturer for one hundred and forty 
dollars. The consequence of all this is, the im- 
porter ceases to import; the manufacturer in this 
country has the market to himself, and gets one 


The consequence is, that the im- ' 


hundred and forty dollars out of the consumer for | 


goods which, without the tariff, might be bought 
for one hundred and twenty-five. I can now see 
how it all works for his encouragement, upon the 
supposition that the consumer pays the tax, but 
for the life of me 1 cannot see how the tariff is to 
operate as the least protection, upon the suppo- 
sition that the foreign producer pays it. But, sir, 
is it reasonable to expect that the English trader 
or producer will sell to us at a reduced price cor- 
responding to the amount of tariff which we may 
happen to impose upon the products of their labor? 
The documents show that of cotton goods she sells 
to us some thirty-eight millions in value ever 

year. The same returns show that she sells to alt 
other countries, taken together, like goods to the 
amount of twelve hundred and sixty millions a 
year, If she reduces the price to us, she must 


also reduce it in her trade with the other nations | 


of the earth in an equal degree. If our duty be 30 
per cent,, and she consents to strike that much from 
the customary price of her manufactures when 
dealing with us, she must also strike the same sum 
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from her other customers. Thirty per cent, Struck 
from twelve hundred and sixty millions, (+) 
amount of her sale of cotton goods to other nation 
than the United States,) would be a loss to her of 
some thirty-eight millions of dollars—a loss eqya! 
to the whole amount of her sales to us. leit 
therefore, reasonable? Does it not, on the other 
_ hand, do violence to all the commonest dictates of 
prudence to believe for a moment that, in order tw 
secure our trade, she will submit to a loss on } . 
trade with the balance of the world of an amouy: 
equal to every cent which we pay her? The idea 
seems to me to be absurd. It needs only to bp 
stated in order to carry its own refutation with j: 
Moreover, I would ask most respectfully if it ¢ as 
be possible that one nation has the power thus to 
Impose burdens and taxes upon the citizens of 
another nation? If, indeed, it were true that we 
possessed this unaccountable power, the Demo. 
crats are the persons who zhould be in favor of a 
high tariff. They are called the British haters 
and by this new engine of taxation their most in. 
veterate prejudices might be indulged to the fullest 
extent. Our western friends should, upon that 
eppoeion. be its warm and devoted advocates, 
hat splendid schemes of internal improvements 
might they not construct—how cheaply might we 
educate all our children—at the expense of’ other 
countries, and have money to distribute to boot! 
But, sir, unfortunately for the operation of such a 
theory, it is a game at which two may play, 
Whilst we were levying such contributions fro 
Great Britain she might find out the secret, and it 
is greatly to be feared that we would come off 
losers in such a contest. She has a debt so larve 
that figures can hardly state its amount, and she 
has an aristocracy to support; and if she possessed 
| the wonderful power of taxing us to pay them all, 
our situation would be a deplorable one. Perhaps 
the least we say about this new way of raising 
money the better it will be for us. We may, per- 
adventure, by the exercise of a little caution, et 
all the money we want out of the British producers 
before they find out the secret. 

But, that the absurdity of this new doctrine 
may, if possible, be the more apparent, let us 
state an example. The tax which Great Britain 
imposes on our tobacco is some 1200 per cent. 
We will my yee that one of our tobacco farm- 
ers carries his tobacco to the borough of Nor- 
folk. He there sells it for one hundred dollars 
per hogshead. Now, according to the theory 
that the producer pays the foreign tax, the to- 
baeco farmer will have to pay twelve hundred 
dollars for every hogshead of tobacco which he 
may sell; that is, he gets one hundred, and forth- 
with pays out twelve hundred dollars. A most 
wonderful operation in the way of trade; more 
wonderful still that any person is to be found ship- 
ping tobacco to other countries. But it may not 
e impertinent to inquire why it is that the manu- 
facturer is to be supported at the expense of those 
engaged in agriculture and commerce, and all the 
other varied pursuits of life. Why is it that they 
are to be exempted from taxation, whilst the 
heaviest burdens are imposed on the rest of the 
community? In this connexion, it may not be 
amiss to look into and examine some of the argu- 
ments and reasons by which it is attempted to 
reconcile the rest of the community to this protee- 
tion, as it is called by its friends—to this tribute, 
this munificent bounty to the manufacturers, as | 
should term it. In the first place, it is said that, 

by making our people a manufacturing people, 
they become the more entirely independent. But 
is this true? Is such a result practicable? and, if 
' practicable, is it to be at all desired? It appears 
to me, sir, that this fanciful independence is not to 
be attained, at least by such a tariff as our oppo- 
nents propose; or, if attainable, that it is by no 
means desirable. ‘They propose to tax the manu- 
factured articles, whilst the materials of which they 
are composed and of which they are made are lett 
to be imported free of tax, or they have a very mo- 
derate tax imposed on them. It will notdo to tax the 
materials with which the manufacturer _* for 
that would interfere with his profits. ow, with 
the exception of cotton, the manufacturers are de- 
pendant on foreign countries for a very great por- 
tion of their raw material. So far as our inde- 
_ pendence is concerned, I cannot discover any dif- 
' ference between being dependant on foreign coun- 
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tries for the raw material and being dependant = 
them for the manufactured goods. It is evident 
that if, on account of war, or from any other cause, 
the raw material fails, the manufactories must stop. 
The trath is, a purely manufacturing people are | 
the most dependant people in the world. Look to 
England, for example. Let her fail to get her cus- 
tomary supply of cotton from this country—cut 
her off from the markets of the world—and misery 
and ruin await her. Threaten to close our ports 
avainst her, and she forthwith becomes alarmed. 
Close them, and a great portion of her population 
are thrown out of employment and reduced to beg- 
vary and starvation. How is it with an agricul- 
tural nation? If it comes to the worst with them | 
in times of war and desolation, its people can 
clothe themselves for a while with the spinning- 
wheel and the common loom. Other nations are, 
in a great measure, dependant on an agricultural | 
people for food. They may dispense with your 
silks, and satins, and cloths, and fine carpets; but 
bread they must have. The present condition of 
England forcibly and painfully exemplifies this 
dependence. And even when the foreign trade of 
an agricultural people is crippled or destroyed by 
war, that very circumstance operates beneficially 
to the poorer classes, for they are then enabled to 
obtain the necessaries of life in greater abundance 
and on better and cheaper terms. So that if the 
real purpose of our opponents be to make us en- 
tirely independent, they should strive to keep us 
as we are—an agricultural people. In peace or in 
war, there is nothing like the independence of a 
farming country. ‘This idea of complete commer- 
cial independence never can be carried out in prac- 
tice, because it aims to subvert the ordinances of | 
Heaven itself. Man is dependant on man, and 
nation on nation. As man owes some of the | 
choicest blessings which he can enjoy in this life | 
to his dependence on his fellow-man; as he owes 
to it the establishment of government, by which 
protection and security are thrown around him; so. 
does the dependence of nation upon nation foster 
and extend the arts and sciences of civilized life. 
Suppose every nation in the world should adopt 
this notion of commercial independence; what 
would shortly become the condition of the world? 
As a specimen of the workings of this commercial 
independence, look to China. See a nation dating 


Government in existence, and with a denser pop- | 


| invective do not make things true. 


ulation than any other; yet how far is it behind all || 


of them in literature, and in all those arts and sci- 
ences which improve and elevate the human race! | 
And what did some of the most prominent advo- 
cates of the exclusive policy for their own country 
say, when England set to work and succeeded in | 


| countries with which we trade. 
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breaking up this commercial independence of China? || 


They said it was right. They said, that in the 
present state of civilization no nation had a right 
io say that she would hold no commerce with the 
rest of the world. And yet, in the face of all these 
things, there are those amongst us who desire that 
our country should depend on others for nothing, | 
but make everything we have to use. Whata ret- 
rograde movement in the march to all that makes 
a people great, and useful, and respected! Take 
an individual of your acquaintance, who has labored 


all his life to secure for himself this commercial |! 


independence: he buys nothing of his neighbors; 


makes all within himself; sells nothing but at the || 


very highest price. It is true, he is independent; | 
but can he compare in usefulness and respect with | 
the individual, who, considering himself as but a 
link in the great chain of human dependence, and 
exercising at home a due share of prudence and 
economy, does not forget that he has a further duty 
to perform in contributing, as far as he can, to the 
comfort and happiness of those with whom he 
finds himself associated in his pilgrimage through 
life? As with individuals, so it is with the nations | 
of the earth; there is a mutual dependence among | 
them. Nature has written this trath in characters 
which cannot be misunderstood. Over one por- | 
tion of the globe the seasons are genial and mild, | 


and the earth pours forth its most abundant pro- |. 


ductions: over another portion, winter maintains 


its cy reign, One produces cotton and breadstuffs, , 
whilst another is inhabited only b graziers. Would | 
you, to make Rhode Island independent of Mis- | 
Sissippi, undertake there the culture of cotton? Yet | 


this might be done by hot-beds, and by holding | 
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out high rewards. Again, if we succeed in making 
everything within ourselves, nothing will be im- 
yorted from foreign countries; and, in that event, 
had are the taxes for the support of Government 
to be obtained ? In such an event, a resort to direct 
taxes is inevitable. Our opponents seem to regard 


with especial horror the system of direct taxation; 


' at the same time that the measures which they ad- 


vocate, and which they desire to see accomplished, 
must inevitably and directly lead to such a result. 

I have been thus extended in my observations 
upon this point, because this idea of independence 
is the lever by which the high protectionists ex- 
pect to lift their system into favor with the people. 
They know the charm which the word carries 


| with it to the bosom of our people, and they seek 


to operate upon our innocent and praiseworthy 
prejudices to promote and advance a most odious 
and detestable system. They confound political 
with commercial independence. We are all the 
advocates of political independence; by which is 
meant the right to establish our own form of gov- 
ernment, and to take part in the enactment of the 
laws by which we are to be governed. But com- 
mercial independence is what we should not covet, 
and which we ought not to have. England would 
not allow China to retain it, and the rest of the 
nations of the earth seem to applaud the result of 
her effort; and already has this country experienced 
the benefits of such intercourse in the new spirit 
infused into her cotton trade with that country. 
Another ground upon which the friends of pro- 


| tection place their advocacy of high duties is, that 
| they are necessary in order to countervail and 
| counteract the policy of other nations towards our 


country. ‘To hear them talk, you would suppose 
that the sole occupation of foreign countries con- 
sisted in efforts to injure our commerce and to 
burden our exports. But what is the truth on 
this point?) Animated declamation and vehement 
Let us appeal 
to facts. What is really the amount of the tariff 
of those countries which are represented to be con- 
tinually employed in efforts to oppress and ruin 
us? In Prussia, Germany, and Switzerland, the 
average of their tariff is said to be only 20 per 
cent. And in England, who is represented as our 
greatest enemy, excluding tobacco, the average of 


| her tariff upon the products of our industry 1s not 
its origin from the Flood—older than any other || 


over 10 per cent., If it is even so large as that; 
whilst the average of our tariff is said to be nearly 
40 per cent. So much for the tariff of some of the 
How do the im- 


portations from England to our country compare | 
| In amount with our exportations to that country? 


Eagland is said to take from us six or eight mil- 
lions more than we take from her. She furnishes 
a market for more than one-half of what we have to 


| spare; she takes of our raw cotton over thirty mil- 


lions dollars’ worth, without any tariff at all; she 
takes six-sevenths of our naval stores; she takes 
two-thirds of our grain crops, formerly on a tariff 
of about 30 per cent.; now that her tariff on grain 


| has been reduced, she will take nine-tenths, if not 
more, of what we have to spare. 


| cent. on tobacco, England pursues a much more | 


And, in placing a tax of twelve hundred per 


commendable policy than we do in the imposition 
of our taxes. She taxes highest, articles of use- 


less and nauseous luxury; and, in so doing, the | 


taxes fall heaviest on those who are most able to 
bear them—they fall upon the rich. A late noble- 
man died in that country whose property was val- 
ued at twenty millions of dollars; and his stock of 
segars alone sold for ten thousand dollars. 


zens. 


of this comparison will show, I think, that the ad- 


vocates of our tariff are in the same category with | 
him who sees motes in the eyes of others, when | 


he fails to see the beam in his own eye. 


In 1840, 


the leading Whigs contended that the expenses of | 
never exceed | 


the General Government should 
twenty millions. With this declaration in their 
mouth, they actually raised by the tariff of 1842 
some sixteen millions (within four millions of 


what they said they would require to carry on the | 


Government) by taxes on eight articles alone, and 


most, if not all of them, articles of prime neces- | 


{ 


it 


Her | 
tariff on tobacco is so arranged, that the greatest | 
amount of taxes is raised from her wealthiest citi- || 
Now, sir, what is the character of our tariff | 
as compared with that of Great Britain, which our | 

opponents are so ready to denounce? The result | 
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sity—of daily use and enjoyment by the poorest 
as well as the richest of the land. ’ Sugar, silks, 
spirits, woollens, iron, cotton goods, linens, mo- 
lasses, and iron manufactures, make up this doom- 
ed list. But the sincerity of our opponents may 
well be questioned when they assert that one great 
reason why we should put high taxes upon mer- 
ehandise imported from foreign countries is, be- 
cause they tax what we export to them. I say 
we may well question the sincerity of such a dee- 
laration; for, during the administration of John 
Tyler, a treaty, called the Zol Verein treaty, was 
made by the President with the German States, 
the most important provision of which was, that 
if the United States would reduce their tariff on 
certain articles of merchandise brought from the 
German States, they would reduce their tariff in a 
corresponding ratio upon certain articles exported 
from our country to those States. This treaty 
was sent to the Senate for ratification—the Senate 
being at that time composed of a majority of those 
who were only anxious to have a high tariff here, 
in this country, because other countries had put 
high taxes on such of our products as were ex- 
ported to them. Tere was an oceasion for con- 
cession and mutual arrangement, calculated to 
arrest and remove the very grievance of which 
they had all along complained. And how was it 
used? Why, sir, the treaty was rejected, Let 
our opponents talk no more of reciprocity of trade, 
and of the necessity of effecting it by high tariffs. 
It is true that constitutional difficulties were urged 
as their excuse for its rejection. It is true, it was 
urged that the ratification of the treaty would be 
transferring to the President and Senate the power 
of imposing taxes; a power which, under our Con- 
stitution, they contended belonged to Congress. 
But itis a littl unfortunate that, with a certain 
class of politicians, constitutional scruples only in- 
terpose when the farmers are to be reheved. They 
are never in the way when the manufacturers are 
to be pampered and bloated by exactions on the 
other pursuits of life. 

Great Britain has lately reduced her tariff on 
our grain, and repealed it entirely on our naval 
stores. At such an event, one would expect to 
see the liveliest manifestations of joy on the part of 
those who have heretofore reluctantly taxed their 
own citizens because other countries would tax 
theirs. But, sir, our opponents are pained at the 
very consummation of their wishes. They have 
very suddenly made the astonishing discovery that 
we are to derive no benefit whatever, but rather 
experience injury from their repeal. They all at 
once affect to fear that the European farmers will 
undersell us in the English market, and who allege 
that our grain formerly passed through Canada, 
and thus found its way inte England, whilst the 
grain of other countries was excluded by her high 
tariff. : 

But, sir, the honorable member from Virginia 
[Mr. Bayry] has conclusively shown, by facts, 


| that the grain-growing countries of Europe cann t 


afford to raise grain as cheap as we can; and if 
they could, he has shown that what they now pro- 
duce, or can produce, will not come any way near 
satisfying the demands of the British market. If, 
indeed, I could feel surprise at anything, it would 
most certainly be excited by the disingenuous and 
very remarkable shifis to which the advocates of 
a protective tariff resort in order to support their 
tottering system. At one time the pride of our 
nature is appealed to, and we are asked to impose 
a tax on the importations from foreign countries, 


| because asy tax exorbitantly the products of our 


skill and industry. No sooner do foreign countries 
repeal their tax on much that we produce, and 
reduce it greatly on much more, than these same 


| friends of high taxes discover that the tax which 


other countries have all along imposed (and, as an 
offset to which, they had been urging counteract- 
ing duties on our part) was really an advantage to 
us, instead of an injury. No sooner is the foreign 
tax taken off of our grain and our meats, than the 
most zealous efforts are made to induce us to be- 
lieve that, in the free competition which is to fol- 
low, the Americans will be undersold and driven 
from the markets of the world. Do they thus ex- 
pect to practise upon our credulity? Is it by such 
disingenuous and inconsistent shifts that they hope 
to perpetuate their exactions? Originating in false 
principles, is it by deception and delusion only that 
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the system can be prolonged ? 
cies are sufficient to throw suspicion upon a theory 
the most fair and honest. It ought to condemn, 
without the power of redemption, a system which, 
on its very face, carries the design to pamper 
already bloated capital at the expense of humble 
labor. 

Another argument urged why we should en- 
courage manufactures by extravagant bounties is, 
that in time of war we may not be dependent on 
other countries, perhaps on our enemies, for the 
necessaries of life and the munitions of war. But, 
fir, our country can now, tn time of the most pro- 
tracted war, and without any tariff whatever, man- 
ufaciure everything needful in time of war. How 
much more certainly and abundantly can this be 
done under the advantages of a mere revenue tariff. 
What are the articles indispensable for the prose- 
of a war? ‘They are, sir, powder, shot, 
muskets, rifles, and cannons, and swords, and the 
coarser articles of cotton and woollen goods. The 
richer broadcloths, and silks, and satins, are un- 
fitied for the rough usage of the camp. Well, sir, 
this country can manufacture all these things most 
tbundantly, and without any tariff whatever. 
Powder is made in quantities, not only to supply 
our own wants, but large quantities are exported to 
other countries; so also of Jead, and of the coarser 
cotton and woollen eoods, Andas for arms, for can- 
nons, and muskets, and rifles, and the other imple- 
ments of war, Pennsylvania will contract to furnish 
this country, intwo years, with whatshe will require 
for the next century. But, sir, the advocates of this 
doctrine are also the professed friends of peace. 
And I would most respectfully inquire, if it would 
not better comport with the sincerity of their pro- 
fessions to be found in the advocacy of that sys- 
tem which, more than all other human contri- 
vances, will do away with the necessity of war, 
and muke it unknown among the nations of the 
earth. I will put it to them to decide whether, 
instead of subjecting their fellow-citizens to an end- 
less system of high taxation, in order to prepare 
our country for wars which may never come, it be 
not fur more praiseworthy to be uniting their ex- 
ertions in efforts to extend and perpetuate a sys- 
tem which, next to our holy religion, will do more 
than anything else to tame the savage breast of 
man, and to beat the sword into the ploughshare 
and the pruning-hook, And what more likely to 
accomplish this than unfettered and unrestricted 
trade amongst the nations of the earth? The crip- 
pled and fettered system now in existence has 
worked wonders, in this respect, amongst the na- 
tions of the civilized world. Nation is found no 
longer vying with nation in the number of their 
bloody trophies, but the honor of the peace-maker 
is now the more becoming prize of their ambition. 
Disputes which but yesterday would have en- 
gared the world in arms, are now settled in the 


eution 


council chamber, or in the closet of the diploma- | 


tist. But yesterday the grim visage of war with 
the most powerful nation of the earth threatened 
us with the mildew of its desolating ravages. At 
once the voice of all Christendom was raised to dep- 
recate its awful calamities. The voice of war was 


hushed amidst the almost universal deprecations | 


of the world, and the sweet tones of peace, with a 
single discordant note, now sweep over the land 
and cheer every hamlet of the valley. This, sir, 
is the achievement of commerce. By it the in- 
terests of nations become so identified, that what 
mars one mars all. Let it be untrammelled—let 


it he free as the air we breathe, consistent with the | 


necessary revenues of our country—and the harsh 
and grating sounds of war will be no longer heard. 

It is again said that, by high tariff duties we 
provide a home market for our farmers. I must 
confess that I am at a loss to understand the cor- 
rectness or the bearing of this argument. If, by 
it, it js intended to assert that the home market 
furnished by a high tariff is to enable the farmer 
to obtain higher prices for the products of his in- 
dustry, then | am ata loss to see the operation of 
it. It seems to me, that if the manufacturer of 
Lowell was to go to New York or Boston to lay 
in his supply of flour, he would not offer a higher 
ep than others were giving. 


The price which | 


ve would give would be the same that was given | 
by the humble mechanic or the retired merchant. | 


The i to each would be the price which it 


Such inconsisten- 


' strange one, 


it was to be exported, after deducting freight, in- | 


surance, and commissions, 
how the benefit of this home market can consist in 
the advanced price which it would enable us to 
obtain for the products of our industry. Nor do 
the returns show, for the several years in which 
high tariffs have been in operation in our country, 
that the home market which they were to furnish 
has lessened the quantity of our surplus produce. 
On the other hand, whilst this surplus has been 
quite steadily increasing at the rate of from 10 to 
12 per cent. a year, the number of those employed 
in manufactures scarcely increases at the rate of 5 
percent. Certainly here is a hopeless chance of 
our profiting by this wonderful home market, in 
the building up of which the manufacturers of the 
country have been busily engaged for the last 
twenty years. Nor can I well see how this home 
market is to be in addition to the foreign market. 
The high taxes which are relied upon to build up 
this home market, will prevent us from purchasing 
from foreign countries, except in limited quantities. 
They certainly will not buy of us unless we do of 
them; at all events they will not buy of us so lib- 
erally. The market for our grain, our meats, our 
butter and our cheese, in foreign countries, by this 
unjust system of a high tariff, will be diminished 
in a fourfold greater proportion than the home 
market will be increased; because the population, 


joy the unrestricted commerce of the world, than 
if our dependence was mainly even upon our own 
limited home market. Iam unable, therefore, to 


see how it is that we are to be at all benefited by this | 
home market, to which so much importance has 


been attached. It does not appear to leave a 
smaller surplus on our hands, nor does it increase 
the price of what it does take; and that is the only 
imaginable way in which it is to benefit us. 

The history of the tariff of 1842 is rather a 


The offspring of necessity, neither | 


of the parties of the country would consent to fa- | 


ther it. Mr. Buchanan an 
it, as they alleged at the time, because no better 


could then be obtained, and according to the show- | 


ing of the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Owen,} 
Mr. Webster denounced in strong terms the impu- 
tation that it was a Whig measure. Thus the off- 
spring of necessity, and in its turn the mother of 
oppression and injustice, like some heathen deity, it 
has all at once become too sacred to be touched. 
For my part, sir, after so much has been said of 
its exactions, and after so many promises have 
been made by the Democratic party, I shall feel 
greatly mortified and hurt if we should adjourn 
without having made essential and material aitera- 
uions. 


nothing with the tariff of 1842. The people expect 
it, and wo to the Democratic party if it be not done 
this Congress. The people will very justly lose 
all confidence in political professions. | 
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The truth is, I should be ashamed to go | 
home and tell my constituents that we had done || 


Mr. Wrigit voted for | 


It is not, then, seen | 





Mr. Wick. I presume that, owing to my feeble 
health, I should not have obtruded myself upon 
the attention of the committee, were it not that one 
honorable member from the West, [Mr. Tisgarrs 
of Kentucky,] in addressing the committee a fey. 
days ago, made an advocacy of that principle 
falsely called protection, and, in so doing, gave it 


5 


_ to be understood that such opinions prevailed, toa 


good extent, among the western Democracy; and 
thaton yesterday an honorable member from Ohio 
[Mr. Brinkernorr,] speaking professedly as the 
organ of the Democratic portion of the Ohio dele- 
gation, pronounced (as they say in Mexico) against 
the views of the great mass of the Democratic 
Pony on this floor, in a short speech, very partic- 
ularly ad punctum, and uttered with the chiaracter- 


| istic energy usually indicative of the badness of 
the cause of a speaker. Honesty and truth need 
| no bluster. 


| cates, 


The Bill reducing duties on Imports and for other | 
purposes being under consideration in Commit- | 


tee of the Whole on the state of the Union— 
Mr. WICK said: 


Mr. Cuarrman: I have not obtained the floor | 


with a view to discuss the subject before the com- | 
, mittee—the tariff—argumentatively. 


Such a task, 
at this late hour—only one day before we proceed 
to vote upon the subject—would be bootless. 
sides this, the task would tax my physical powers 
beyond their capacity to pay. For more than a 
week I have been suffering under an attack of Po- 
tomac chill and fever; and if my endorsement of 


| the perfection of the article be needful, Iam ready 


to certify that here at Washington, on the Atlantic 


Be- | 


coast, they raise a taller specimen of that staple | 


than can be made to grow in the great valley in 
which I reside. 


Mr. Mitron Brown. Here is another will en- 


would command in the foreign country to which |; dorse. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
' 


Sir, in that part of the West in which [ live and 
move and have my being, the doctrines here pro- 
mulged by the honorable member from Kentucky 
(Mr. Tissatrs] have many warm and able adyo- 
But they are not Democrats; they are 
Whigs. With us in central Indiana, and I believe 
throughout the State, our system of opinions on 
the subject of the tariff is extremely simple. In 
one word, with us ‘the tariff is taxation.’? The 


| honorable member from Kentucky [Mr. Trpparts] 
the demand, would be fourfold greater, did we en- || 


recognises the idea of making the tariff ancillary 
to manufactures by extending the ratio of taxation 
beyond the figure necessary to produce revenue, 
thereby enabling certain branches of business to 
be profitably prosecuted, which, without such legal 
protection, (as he calls it,) would not exist. 

Sir, this is the Whig doctrine in mv western 
range. The Democracy of my district, and, I be- 
lieve, of Indiana, call this taxing not for the pur- 
pose of revenue, but to support a monopoly which 
cannot stand alone. They call it taxing the many 
for the benefit of the few—legislating for the ben- 
efit of classes; and when they are just a litte 
excited by political controversy, they will call it 
swindling according to law. And so it is. 

And, sir, to day, an honorable member from the 
State of Pennsylvania, (she must drop the proud 
cognomen of Commonwealth till she abandons her 
notion of legislating to support interests and classes, 
and asks legislation alone for the common weal)— 
I mean Mr. Tuompson—has come forward with 
his endorsement and extension of this doctrine of 
the honorable member from Kentucky, [Mr. Tis- 
BaTtTs.] He has shown the fact, which all admit, 
since the operation of the tariff of 1842, the prices 
of axes and some other articles of ironmongery 
have fallen. 

Sir, this is the old story of the tariff being the 
sole or chief operating cause affecting the enhance- 
ment or reduction of price. I have heard it, and 
been compelled to keep on hearing it ever since 
1824. Ihave heard honest, grave gentlemen ex- 
pound the tariff till one would fancy they imagined 
that the sun, moon, and stars rise, revolve, and set 
in this same tariff, and that man, the puny creature, 
is capable of modifying by his legislation the laws 
of the Most High. 1 read, or heard, many years 
ago, that Humbug was a prince, and that he never 
lacked subjects; and the truth of the saying has 


| constantly since been undergoing the illustration 


which fact gives to theory. 

The honorable member [Mr. Tuompson] says 
that Indiana has nothing to protect. He nullifies 
Hoosierdom by a single sentence. The honorable 
member is inerror. The hard-handed ploughmen 


and axemen of Indiana do demand protection. 


demand it in their name. JI demand of the legisla- 
tive power of the nation that they be protected 
against any and all measures of taxation for the 
benefit of classes. To support the Government, 
prudently and economically administered, to carry 


on the present, or any other just war, or any fist 


and profitable national enterprise, I and my Dem- 
ocratic colleagues are ready to yield to any fair and 
equal taxation. But to drag the hard earnings 
from the pockets of our constituents to enable the 
lords of the shuttle, the loom, the jenny, the fur- 
nace, or the foundry to follow occupations which 
without such exactions must be thriftless, is ask- 
_ing what we are not instructed to grant. Nor do 
_we believe the story that Pennsylvania cannot 
make pig metal and manufacture it into iron with- 


| out fleecing us in the way of taxed ploughshares, 
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kettles, pots, mill irons, &c. We understand our 
Pennsylvania friends about thus: If we will so 
arrange the tariff as that we shall pay them such 
prices for ironmongery as that a Pennsylvanian 
ean buy or build a furnace, and from the profits 
ay for it in two years, and in five or ten years 
more make a fortune, sell out, and retire from busi- 
ness, we suppose you would call it about fair. 
Well, it may be fair for you; bat for us it is foul. 
The manufacturers of cotton and woollen goods 
have sucked our blood in past times, and now we 
are asked to submit to the infliction till the iron- 
monger shall fill his maw from our veins. If we 
eubmit to it, it will be with no good will. 

In Indiana, protection, as it is falsely called, has 
its advocates. Let me tell the honorable member 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Tuompson] how we man- 
ace them. We appoint political meetings as near 
them as we can find a place free for a Democratic 
gathering. We take up the doctrines of these gen- 
tlemen, and handle them without mittens, answer- 
ing the stereotyped ad captanda which we know 
they utter in the ears of the dwellers in the vicinity, 
and expose the selfishness of their objects. They 
get so angry at us, and abuse us so soundly, (after 
we are gone generally,) that the people begin to see 
how the land lies. They will threaten. They will 
even turn off hands who talk of voting for Demo- 
erats The wolf, stripped of his lamb-skin, walks | 
forth in his hairy hide, and all see his fiery eye, 
long worus, and his felon leer. He throws off the 
mask, ceases to bleat, and howls as his lupine na- 
ture dictates. | 

Let the talented Democracy of Pennsylvania do 
so likewise. The result would be the same. 

Sir, lam a native of Pennsylvania. I love her 
veople, Her hills are the joy of my memory. She 
yas been faithful in many things. Butshe has gone 
a whoring after false gods—gods not of silver or 
gold, but of iron. Her Democracy must redeem 
itself from idolatry, and divoree itself from an adul- 
terous connexion with the lords of the furnace and 
the rolling mill, and look to the tillers of the soil 
for voices and votes, or she will soon cease to be. 
the keystone of the Democratic arch. 

Mr. Chairman, I was sent here by my constitu- 
ents to think a great deal, and speak alittle. I was 
instructed to complete the annexation of Texas, to | 
second the Administration in making good our 
claim to Oregon, and to repeal the tariff of 1842, or 
modify the same in accordance with principle. 
The first object is achieved. The * lone star’’ has 
been transferred to the American galaxy. Texas 
isa State. Her voice is heard in this Hall, as well 
as in that at the other end of the Capitol. 

Sir, lam not addicted to the melting mood. I 
am called phlegmatic. Yet, when I saw the dele- | 
gate from ‘Texas, who first arrived in this Hall, at | 
the Clerk’s desk, taking the oath to support the 
Constitution of the Union, I bowed my head upon | 
my desk, and wept my thankfulness to the Provi- 
dence which watches over the destinies of the indi- 
viduals and communities of his rational creation, | 
and whose workings, in reference to the Texan 
people, have mocked the pseudo moral bickerings 
of those self-styled philanthropists, who, in their 
zeal to amend the moral destinies of God’s order- 
ing, daily decry the events induced by his magnifi- 
cent plans, Of Oregon, and the adjustment of our 
boundary therein, I will speak anon. For the 
present, suffice it to say, that all questions in ref- 
erence thereto have now become res acta, and are 
among the things that were. Our Oregon is ours. 

But the tariff of 1842 is yet unrepealed and un- 
modified. 

To achieve its total alteration is the object of the | 
legislative effort now being made in this Hall. Will | 
the effort be successful? If it fail, it will be my | 

duty to inform my constituents as to the causes of 
the failure. This may as well be done now, hy- 
pothetically, as after the fuct in the positive. It 
will, in any event, shadow forth facts concerning 
men and things here which ought to be developed. | 
It will but add to the proofs, of which the moral 
World is full, establishing the imperfection of hu- | 
man action, as the result of selfishness and passion. 

Sir, before I came here, and since, I have been | 
told that the tariff of 1842 would not be changed 








by this Congress, notwithstanding the presence of | 


a large democratic majority in either branch of the 


National Legislature; and the reasons of this fail- | 


ure were given me as follows: 
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First, it was said that a distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina, and his peculiar personal 
and political friends, were not desirous to adjust 
this vexed question just at this time; but, on the 
contrary, would, by insisting on ultraisms, en- 
deavor to defeat such adjustment, thereby preserv- 
ing the tariff question in its present vexed state, 
with a view to some political result, which they 
are supposed to hope may be induced by the con- 
tinued agitation of propositions concerning taxa- 
tion. 

Secondly, I was told that the great State of New 
York—the Empire State by claim and by cour- 
tesy—from whose democracy American Republi- 
cans have learned the mode of producing efficient 
unity, having been discontented by the action of 
last National Democratic Convention, would, in the 
persons and by the votes of her sons in the national 
councils, be found ready by action, direct or indi 
rect, to defeat the reform upon the subject of the 
tariff, to which the Democratic party is pledged, 
Sir, I was told that the Democracy of that State 
was not a unit—that the sons of St. Tammany had 
deesenerated into old hunkers, barnburners, and 
office-seekers. 

Thirdly, I was told that the democratic mem- 
bers of Congress from the State of Pennsylvania 
were pledged to oppose any modification of the 
tariff of 1842. 

Thus far, sir, I have seen no evidence of the 
truth of the allegation against the Senator named, 
either in his own action or in that of his peculiar 
friends, and I am prepared to find them fair and 
reasonable in their action upon the subject of the 
tariff. 

IT am the more inclined to expect this from the 
fact that another prophecy concerning this Senator 
and his friends has, during the present session, 
been most signally nailed to the counter. I allude 
to the pre-assertion of politicians of the self-styled 
liberty party, commonly called abolitionists. When 
that Senator and his friends took ground in favor 
of an adjustment of the Oregon question by a di- 
vision of the territory upon the basis of latitude 
49°, it was asserted by these people (the abolition- 
ists) that the said Senator and his friends would 
be found very ready to assert our title to the terri- 
tory between the Nueces and the Rio Grande, and 
that he and they would be anxious to bring on a 
war in that quarter, with a view to a further acqui- 
sition of territory beyond the Rio Grande, so as 
thereby to extend the area of the * peculiar insti- 
tution”? of the South. I thought at the time that 
this opinion would turn out to be as incorrect as it 
was uncharitable. 1 presumed that these people 
judged of others by themselves. Having but one 
idea themselves, it seemed natural that they would 
suspect others of the same contraction of political 
vision. Events have proved that I was right, and 
I consider it most fortunate, in one respect, that it 
should be so. It is, I believe, well known now 
that the Senator alluded to and his friends advised, 
if they did not remonstrate, against the marching 
of our army under General Taylor from the Nueces 
to the Rio Grande. And the political records of 
the country disclose the fact that the Senator allu- 

| ded to, opposed to the last the declaration of the 
existence of a state of war with Mexico, recom- 
mended by the Executive and sanctioned by each 
branch of Congress with singular unanimity; and 


|, that in this course he was sustained, to a good ex- 


tent, by those called his peculiar friends. Itis a 
| fact of great notoriety that, in reference to the ad- 
| justment with Mexico of the boundary, and other 

questions in controversy, the Senator alluded to 


|| was as much an advocate of a ‘* masterly inac-. 
tivity”? as he was in reference to the Oregon sub- | 


ject; and that he was just as much the advocate of 
peace with Mexico as with Great Britain, and 
manifested just as much respect for the tattered 
ensign of the Mexican anomaly as for the British 
lion. Our country being involved in a war with 
Mexico, which he opposed, he supports the pro- 
secution of that war; and the inference is logical 
that if, by insisting upon our claim to Oregon up 
to 54° 40', a war with England had ensued, he 
would have been equally ready to render his aid 
in carrying iton. My present conclusion is that, 
_ in reference to congressional action upon the tariff, 
the Senator alluded to, and his peculiar friends, 
|| will be found rendering their aid in good faith 
'' towards a modification of the tariff of 1842; and 
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that, to effect this object, they will be found ready 
to compromise upon points of expediency not in- 
volving grand principles. But I will continue to 
‘* keep a red eye out,’’ and if I find them “ fraud- 
ulently intending, and craftily and subtlely con- 
triving,”’’ to defeat action upon the subject of the 
tariff, [ shall believe in the existence of the bad 
motive alleged, and shall not be backward to speak 
my mind upon the occasion. 

The allegation against the politic il condition of 
the State of New York is, I apprehe nd, likely to 
be very successfully disproved, as to the great ma- 


jority of her democratic sons in Congress. The 


very best elucidations of the democratic tariff faith 
which have been delivered on this floor during the 
present session, are to be found in the speeches of 
New York Democrats. Buarnburners and Old 
Hunkers have alike distinguished themselves du- 
ring this discussion. If L were rich, and it were 
lawful to frank by an amanuensis, | would seatter 
their well-considered and most orthodox speeches 
with a liberal hand among my constituents. Out 
it may turn out that a few of the New York demo- 
cratic representatives have * gone a whoring after 
strange cods;”* that they ave under the influence of 
the iron hand of monopoly; that they have com- 
promised with monopoly, and are here the advo- 
cates of legislation for classes. Their position is a 
false one, deplorably so. ‘They are in the predic- 
ament of one aiming to ** serve God and mammon,”’ 
a task beyond an angel’s power. 

What has been meant by any New Yorker here 
calling himselfa Democrat, who has consistently 
voted with the opposition, whenever he could do so 
without havine his name recorded: who has time 
and again joined with the opposition in defeating 
democratic action in this Flouse, and in delaying 
the transaction of business, and whose cachinauion 
at democratic defeat has, on a thousand occasions, 
mingled with the lauch of derision from the other 
side of the House—a lauch which the opposition 
had a perfect right to indulge in—was at first to 
mea problem not soluble by anything written in 
my philosophy. I have heard something of clerk- 
ships refused, and pageships vetoed. [Lf that hits 
it will gall.) 

I have a word for my native State, (Pennsylva- 
nia.) Tlove herto my soul. Butitis mournfully 
true that her democratic sons in this Hall, with one 
or two illustrious exceptions, are pledged to vote 
against any modifiation of the tariffof 1842. In 
other words, they are pledged to sustain that 
which the great mass of the democratic party is 
pledged to reform. Ina special manner they insist 
on retaining specific duties upon tron and steel, and 
articles manufactured thereof. Now, sir, snecific 
and minimum duties are the chief abuses which it 
is our bounden duty to obliterate from our statute 
hook. Minimums are what Mr. Secretary Walker 
has aptly called them—a mode of taxing according 
toa false valuation. But the extentto which they 
are a fraud is limited. Specifie duties, in’ this 
respect, are more objectionable than minimums; 
for the extent to which they operate as false valu- 
ations is indefinite. Minimums and specifics are 
looked upon by those I represent with no kind of 
indulgence. If I were to vote fora bill into which 
they are admitted, it would be with a view to 
relieve my true democratic friends in New York 
and Pennsylvania; and I might do so, provided 
the extent to which so false a principle might be 
admitted, should he very limited, and provided 
that thereby the friends T have mentioned could 
vote with me, and not otherwise. 

I have enumerated the obstacles in the way of 
democratic tariff reform, of which I have for some 
time past had a prescience, and I proceed to con- 
sider, or rather inventory, another which has been 
sprung upon us most suddenly and unexpectedly. 
An honorable member from Ohio [Mr. Brinxer- 
HOFF] addressed the House on yesterday, and in 
the name of the Democratic delegation from his 
State, with much earnestness and excitement, as 
_if he desired.to wake us up, gave us to know that 
neither he nor his colleagues couid or would yote 
for the bill as reported by the Committee of Ways 
and Means. The honorable member [Mr. Brinx- 
ernHorr] enumerated the objections of the Ohio 
delezation to the bill reported by the Committee 
of Ways and Means, and it was somewhat com- 

ical that with one insignificant exception, and one 
by no means important, they were exactly the 
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objections which it was very well understood 
would be removed by the votes of all on this side 
of the House. One of those objections—the duty 
on tea and coffee—every one on this side of the 
House know the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means had announced his intention of 
removing, by himself moving to strike it out. 
What the object of all the honorable member’s 
extreme vehemence on this point was, ts, there- 
fore a matter of wonder. If it was his object to 
Bancombize a little, by showing himself up as the 
special defender of the old ladies’ tea and coffee 
pots, why the thing is innocent enough, though 
rather funny, to besure. His vehemence remind- 
ed me of the 
“Ocean into tempest tost, 
‘To watt a feather, or to drown a fly.” 

It was perfectly apparent that the tax on tea and 
colfee was to be stricken out. Perhaps the honor- 
able member thought it politic to be the first in at 
the death, and to figure as chief huntsman on the 
oceasion. Very good. The honorable member, 
speaking for himself and his colleagrues, said: 
** We can defeat your bill, and we will defeat your 
bill.’?) ‘There was an air of hostile and angry tr- 
umph in the honorable member’s manner which 
told me that there must be some strong and per- 
sonal feeling prompting his most sudden and re- 
markable annunciation. ‘To be sure, he informed 
us that he spoke more in sorrow than in anger. 
Well, that may be so. Yet [ could not see his 
os sorry.” His ‘* mad”? stuck out ** a feet and up- 
wards,’* 

' In connexion with the threatening and very 

alarming annunciation which [ have alluded to, 

the honorable member made mention of two griev- 

ances of which he said his State complains, and 

which, in no very decorous language, he charged 

against the present Administration. The manner 

and connexion in which he made his allegation of | 
these vrievances, were such as to leave the im- 

pression upon the mind of the hearer, that they 

were the exciting and immediate causes of the 

threatened defection of the Ohio Democratic dele- 

gation in this hour of severe trial. Otherwise, | 
and if they were not the causes, as [ have predica- 
ted, why mention them in connexion with the 
threatened defection ? 

These grievances were two: First, (‘ tell it not 
in Gath; publish it not in Askalon,’’) that, in dis- 
tributing offices, the present Administration had 
neglected the State of Ohio. I quote the honor- 
able member’s words: 

‘* Ohio is the third State in the Union; and yet what has she 
got from this Administration? Has she a foreign minister ? 


Not one. 4 chargé? Not one. A consulship of the first 
class? Not one. A consulship of the}second class? Not one.”’ 


| 
| 


Hear him! How he goes it a la Jeremiah! 
** Not one.”’ ‘* Not one.’’ And echo from her 
solemn caverns answers, ** Not one.”? The sub- 
ject being poetical, the honorable member quotes 
verse. Said he: 

“Can these things be, 
And overcome us like a summer cloud, 
Without our special wonder?’ 

In whose person has the great State of Ohio been 
thus insultingly neglected? Ts it true that the hon- 
orable member himself has recently been a sup- | 
pliant at the White House ?—that he demanded 
the post of paymaster in the army, and that he | 
was refused because of his being a member of 
Congress? Is it for this that a complaint is to be 
entered against the present Administration, before 
the people of Ohio? And is it for this that the 
are expected to go into mourning? Is it for this 
thac the Ohio delegation are, on the important 
question of the tariff, to desert the great body of 
the Democratic party? Do our constituents send | 
us here to solicit offices for ourselves? And is it 
written in our instructions that if we fail to obtain 
the same | y decent solicitation, we may take ad- 
vantage of the Administration, and, to force acom- | 
pliance with our selfish demands, we may by en- | 
tire delegations withhold our votes from measures 
matured, and recommended by the President, | 
necessary to the success of his Administration, | 
and constituting in part the honor of the Demo- |) 
cratic party? And shall such things be done, or |! 
attempted, in the face of the Democracy of the || 
country, of the opposition, and of the world, and }, 
no tongue be found here to proclaim the thing as || 
it is?—to develop motive, m its meanness? > 

One would suppose that this complaint came 
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from a State whose electoral vote had contributed 
to the election of the present Chief Magistrate—to | 
the establishment of the existing Administration. | 
But when, after the manner of the honorable mem- | 
ber from Ohio, we ask, How many electoral votes | 
did Ohio contribute to the Democratic victory of | 
1844? the answer, a la Brinxernorr, is, ** not | 
one’’—** not one’’—** not one.” 

So, too, one would naturally imagine that this 
complaint came from the mouth of one who him- 
self had been a consistent supporter of the grand 
and leading measures of the Democratic party. Is 
this the case? Is he not the same Mr. Brinker- 
Horr who, in the last Congress, made a flaming 
speech against the annexation of Texas? And to 
that extent, at least, did not the honorable mem- 
ber consummate an adulterous connexion with 
Whigery? or with Abolitionism ? 

Sir, we all remember it well. The honorable 
member pronounced a philippic against the annex- 
ation, which, in manner, ts elder brother to his 
speech of yesterday. The honorable member then 
voted for annexation. Did he represent his con- | 
stituents in his speech? or by his vote? or both? 

And is it not true, also, that since the commence- | 
ment of the present session, the vast majority of | 
the Democratic party in each House of Congress | 
expressed, by acts the most decided, their desire | 
for the adjustment of the Oregon controversy by | 
amicable negotiation? And is it not true that 
such adjustment has been made by the means | 
aforesaid? And is it nottrue that such adjustment 
has met the expressed approval of a majority of 
Democratic Senators, and the implied approval of 
a great majority of the Democrats on this floor? | 
And is it not true that so far as the action of the 
President in the premises is concerned, he was but 
the agent of the great majority of his party, (sus- 
tained by other parties generally,) and executed | 
that which was dictated to him? And is it not | 
true that the President concluded no such adjust- | 
ment until he was advised thereto by more than 
the constitutional majority of the Senate? And 
yet is it not true that the honorable member, in his 
speech on yesterday, denounced this action of his 
party as ‘fa most disgraceful surrender?” Is it not 
true that this denunciation was uttered after the 


and when the faithful pen of history is writing it 
down as an act of the Democratic party, and of a 
Democratic Administration? And the honorable 
member insists on inserting on the page a declara- 
tion that this Democratic act isa “ disgraceful sur- | 
render’’—** base bird,’’ &c.! 

° ° - j 

And is it not true that the honorable member, in 


his speech on yesterday, said to the vast majority |, 


of the Democratic party on this floor, in the most 
insultingly triumphant manner, ** We can defeat 
your bill, and we will defeat your bill’? Did he 
not make the declaration in that manner which in- 
dicated, in nature’s strong language, that it would 
do his soul good to defeat the tariff action desired 
by the mass of the Democratic party here ? 

And in fine, do not these facts prove that on 





and the tariff—the honorable member was prepared 
to vote against his party, denounced its grand 
measures, and has pronounced against the action 
of that party, when no practicable result can fol- 
low the denunciation, except the disgrace, so far 
as in him lies, of that party, and the Administra- 
tion? And isit not true that on each of these enu- 
merated questions, his dissent from Democratic 
action, instead of being expressed in such modest | 
phrase and modest manner as becomes dissenters 
from the mass of their associates, has been belched 
forth in language and manner most particularly 
uproareous and vehemently ultra? And do these | 
things make the honorable member a meritorious 
Democrat of the first water? Do they entitle him 
to demand, knife in hand, an office of the Admin- 
istration? Do they strip of enormity the “ strike 
for higher wages,’? which the honorable member 
made in this Hall, on yesterday, openly, and in 
the manner of an injured man? ~ 

And, finally, has it come to this, that the repre- 
sentatives of the people are to use their positions 
here to get a suck of treasury pap, by either whi- 
ning, coaxing, wheedling, and solicitation, or, 
those means failing, by boldly deserting their prin- 
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the people not to pet members of Congress into 
faithful discharge of their duty by gifts of Office 
and place, but to administer the Government, and 
execute the laws? : 

Sir, how do our constituents understand the duty 
of a partisan statesman? They do not understand 
that it is his privilege to use a public position 
given him by them, for his own personal benefit, 
They do understand that his time, talents, and 
rene services and influence are, for the tine 

eing, theirs, wholly theirs. They do not under- 
stand that he is to support an Administration for 
the sake of the men composing it, but for the sake 
of his party; and they understand it to be his duty 
to support his party, not for its sake, but for the 
sake of his country. And they do not understand 
that the private griefs of a public man can exoner- 
ate him from a faithful discharge of these duties. 

Sir, this Administration has refused me a great 
personal favor. When you passed the law au- 
thorizing the President to call into service general 
officers, holding commissions from the States, to 
command the volunteers, I tendered my services 
_as a brigadier of Indiana. I have no means of 

knowing, except inferentially, whether or not the 
tender would have been accepted, as, in a day or 
two thereafter, you changed the law, and dirceted 
the general officers to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
Upon the passage of this last-named law, a Sena- 
tor from Indiana presented my name (at my re- 
quest) for nomination to the command ofa brigade. 
The President promptly answered that he could 
not appoint members of Congress to commands in 
the army. I never addressed myself personally 
to the President or to any member of the Admin- 
istration on the subject, thinking such a course in- 
delicate. Do you suppose, sir, that this disap- 
pointment would be any justification, or any ex- 
cuse for me, before my constituency, or the tribunal 
of honor, or conscience, were I now to change the 
character of my action, on any given subject or 
_ measure—or even the manner of that action? Sir, 
the idea is an abominable one. The Democratic 
statesman who will use his position to bully a 
Democratic Administration into grants of offices, 
| especially to himself or relatives, is such a man as 
God hates, the Whigs despise, and as all honest 
| and honorable men will understand and avoid. 
And, to be done with this painful topic, I say 
here in my place, deliberately, that if the honor- 
able Democratic delegates from Ohio have made up 
their minds to change the character of their action, 
on the subject of the tariff, even to the millionth 
part of a hair’s breadth, because of any actual, or 
supposed neglect of their State in reference to the 
distribution of Exécutive patronage, the sooner they 
go over to the other side of the House, and become 
_ Whigs in name, the better will it be for the Ad- 
ministration and the Democratic party. But, sir, 
I cannot believe this of my friends from Ohio. | 
_ rather believe that what was said by their colleague 
(Mr. Brinxernorr] was an ebullition of personal 
| grief, with which they will not sympathize so far 
as to change their votes on any question. — 

But, sir, the honorable member from Ohio [Mr. 
Brivkernorr] took occasion to read us a tirade 
upon the subject of the Oregon adjustment, leaving 
it to be tainty inferred that in that he and his col- 
leagues hae found another reason for withholding 
their votes from the revenue system adjusted and 
‘recommended by the Executive. It is true, he 
connected what he said on this point with the prop- 
osition to levy a duty upon tea and coffee. But 
inasmuch as for many days, not to say weeks, pre- 
viously, everybody understood that that proposition! 


a 


|, would be stricken out of the bill, by common co- 


sent, whenever it should be in order for the chair- 
man of the committee which reported the bill te 
make that motion, the inference is that this junc- 
tion of themes was the result of a wish to draw & 
factitious support to his views of the Oregon settle- 
ment. That measure must, in all fairness, stand 
alone. F 
How it may be with the American people at 
large, I know not; but it is very apparent that there 
| is here in Congress—and especially with some of 
_ the Democratic delegation from Ohio—a disposition 
| to agonize and be fitified—a tendency to spasms, 10 
reference to the Oregon adjustment. Wherefore? 
| Cui bono? let me an. Why continue to be agita- 
ted, and to seek to excite the public mind concern- 
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inga question no longer practicable—a thing settled, 
done, past, and gone, and which cannot be recalled? 
Is the object to disgust a minority of the Demo- 
cratic party with acts and doings which have re- 
ceived the sanction of a majority of that party? 
Most unworthy, most unpatriotic, and most un- 
democratic object! 

Sir, | was opposed to conceding anything on the 
settlement of the Oregon controversy. My votes 
were cast with my 54° 40’ friends. But now that 
it is settled, I do not see that I can gain anything 
for my party, or my country, by going into fits 
about it whenever the subject is named. I think, 
sir, that we 549 40’ men would do well to claim that, 


but for our energetic insisting upon our right to | 


all of Oregon, we should not have had as favor- 
able an adjustment as we have. Is that not about 
right? 

“Mr. Srrone, of New York: “ Yes, that’s it.” 

Mr. Wick: Yes, that is it. But the idea of pul- 
ling down and disgracing the present Democratic 
Administration and party, with a view to build up 
another Democratic Administration and party, is 
preposterous. Besides, sir, what is the use of all 
this whining, raving, and complaining about a 
thing done and irretrievable ? 
rymaids and good old ladies of the land will re- 
prove the philosophers of Ohio in one of our popu- 


lar proverbs: ‘Jt is of no use to grieve after spilt | 


milk.” 

Sir, if the politicians of any State expect to main- 
tain the ascendency of the Democratic party therein 
by a resort to, and dependence upon, passing pop- 
ular impulses and ephemeral questions, or by op- 
erating upon popular passions, instead of the calm 
reason of the people, they will be mistaken. Dem- 
ocratic ascendency in such States will be as fitful 


as the themes and causes giving it a momentary | 


existence. 

The principal operating causes, then, against the 
proposed tariff reform is the influence of manufac- 
turing monopoly operating upon popular elections 
in the States of Pennsylvania and New York, and 


in Maryland and New Jersey, which two latter | 
The vote on | 
the passage of the bill will show in what portions | 


States I have not mentioned before. 


of those States the proud crest of Democracy has 


been brought to bow at the shrine of the money | 


god. And besides this, there is here disgust, pro- 


duced by favors refused, which is seen by eye- | 
witnesses, plain as the sun at noonday, seeking tc | 


defeat the popular will whenever it can do so with- 
out getting into a false position upon the record, 


by placing there a vote in breach of vows made at | 
the popular altar. The constituency at home may | 
never see it; but the members of this Heuse see | 


it, and God sees it. 

_ But, sir, ] hope better things. I hope and be- 
lieve that this bill will pass after being amended tc 
the extent that we all know the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means is instructed and 
prepared to move. I prefer the bill in that shape, 


though I might compromise a little rather than see | 


the country longer consigned to the tender mercies 
of the black tariff of 1842! 
The President has recommended a duty to a 


small amount on tea, coffee, and some other arti- | 


cles in the free list. This recommendation was 
made some time ago. It was proposed here, but 
is now virtually withdrawn. 

continue only during the war. 
met the approval of my judgment, because, with- 
out a resort to direct taxation, there is nothing 
else left untaxed. 1 wrote home for instructions. 
Many letters came, saying to me in substance these 


words, viz: ‘If the war with Mexico has made it | 
necessary, in order to avoid a large public debt, and | 
to avoid direct taxation, to levy a duty on tea and | 


coffee, if the President has asked it, and the Demo- 
cratic party gave it their votes, do you go with 
them, and fear not.’? Glorious Democrats! How 
I love them! Proud am I to be their Representa- 
tive here! 

My honorable friend from Kentucky [Mr. Trn- 
BATTs] in his speech the other day, threw out 
something like a taunt against those who were 
ready to vote the duty on tea and coffee, and yet 
voted against raising the pay of the volunteers. 

Sir, I take this to myself. In the present state 
of the public treasury, and of the country, I could 
not vote to raise the pay of the volunteers for sev- 
eral reasons, some of which | will name. 
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1. The volunteers were not asking it. On the 
| contrary, thousands were rushing to the standard 
|| of their country, more than could be accepted. In- 
|| stead of “ striking for higher wages,” the glorious 
| fellows were coming forward, without asking 
| whether the pay had been raised since the days of 
|| Washington, when it was three dollars per month. 
| They knew that their country would feed and 
clothe them, take care of them if sick, and pension 
| them if wounded. And they knew that if they 
should fall in the service, their memory would 
dwell with the survivors, and that patriots would 
be kind to, and God take care of, their widows, 
orphans, or dependent brothers and sisters, if such 
they had. They knew they would have some little 
matter of pay. They asked no more, 

2. The companies of the regular army were not 
half full. We have a full corps of regular officers. 
Without we raise men for them to lead to battle, 
we are paying half these officers for services not 
| needed. if we had raised the pay of the volun- 
‘teers, and not of the regular soldiers, all would 
| volunteer, and none enlist. This would be bad, 
| not only for the reason I have stated, but also be- 
/ cause we should thus be destitute of artillerists 


" 
| 


reduced by the casualties of war. In this war ar- 
tillery is the strong arm of the service. If we had 


| been bound, also, to raise the pay of the regular 
| forces. That would have exhausted the treasury 
too rapidly, in my opinion, early in a war, which 
‘(| may probably be a protracted one. 
| 3. Many of the voiunteers from my region are 
landless; others have sons, and no inheritance for 
them. I therefore thought a grant of land would 
be more acceptable than a paltry raise of pay, 
amounting in all to twenty-four dollars, if they 
|| serve a year. I also believed that a grant of land 
| would stimulate the much-needed enlistments in 
the regular army. In pursuance of this idea I in- 
troduced, on yesterday, a resolution, in substance 
as follows: 

* Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of granting to each 
officer, non-commissioned officer, and ro of volunteers 
entering the service, a tract of land, and of stimulating enlist- 
ments in the regulur army by a similar grant to non-commis- 


sioned officers and privates enlisting between June and Novem- 
ber in the present year.” 


due time the bill will be reported; and some day 
during the present or (perhaps for want of time 
now) in the next session it will come before us. 
I shall then expect my much-esteemed friend from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Srewarr] to give me his aid, 
unless, indeed, his object in introducing his reso- 
lution for raising the pay of the volunteers was 
| merely to create, by profuse expenditure, a neces- 
sity for increased taxation, to favor his all-absorb- 
| ing idea of a protective tariff. 1 doubt not that the 
| brave volunteers will then find friends on both 
sides of the House. 





you on this (the Whig) side of the House.” 

Mr. Wiex. I knew you would. If you differ 
with us upon the grand principles of government, 
you also are patriots; and you love the patriot who 
supports his country’s rights in the tented field, 
and are willing that those who defend our coun- 


reward of his devotion. God eres my Whig 
friends; I differ with you, but regard you as honest 
men. I was on your side myself twelve years ago, 
and I was perfectly honest then, as I am also 
now. 

(Cheers and laughter on the Whig side of the 
re 
Mr. Wick, at the top of his voice. But not so 


side. 

ty too, I doubt not, the land grant to the sol- 
dier, and to the volunteer and his officers, will 
receive almost, if not quite, a unanimous support 
from the Democratic side of the House, (many 
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from Kentucky, [Mr. Tisparrs. 

|| Mr. Tresarrs: “ Yes, indeed. 

||} Mr. Wick. The quantity granted to each will 
|| not be less than a quarter section. 
|| the best friend of the brave volunteers ? 

\} Mr. Chairman, I know not whether this bill will 
pass. It has yet to run the gauntlet of votes on 


j 


Mr. Brown, of Tennessee: ‘¢ We will all help 


try’s soil should obtain a home of that soil as the | 


voices: ‘* Ay, ay,”’) and from - honored friend | 
, 
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when the half companies, now enlisted, should be , 


raised the pay of the volunteers, we would have | 


| mortifying. 


| will be done. 


fulness. 
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the amendments in Committee of the Whole, 
which votes not being recorded, are given solely 
under the responsibilities of honor and conscience. 
Our friends on the ether side of the House, in 
defence of their principles, will risk much, They 
will be as one man. They will not hesitate to 
vote for amendments obnoxious, or against amend- 
ments acceptable to their respective constituencies, 
in hopes thereby to make the bill such as to give 
some of us on this side of the House a fair reason 
for voting against it on its passage. I respect them 
for so doing. They act like Whig statesmen, 
who believe their principles to be right, and are 
intent on defeating a Democratic tariff, for which 
purpose they will risk and meet the necessity of 
explaining their obnoxious votes by giving as a 
reason that they were necessary to defeat the pas- 
sage of the bill, and to save the Whig tariff of 
1842. 

But will Democrats do so likewise? Will they 
unite in voting dewn specious amendments, having 
for their object the defeat of the Democratic tariff? 
Or will they scatter, like sheep without a shepherd, 
and dedge the responsibility necessary to the suc- 
cess of every great measure? Or will any one be 
found “unlawfully intending, and craftily con- 
triving how he may wickedly, feloniously, and of 
his malice aforethought, the said Democratic tariff 
kill, murder and destroy?’’ A picture of the 
modus operandi of the two sides of the House is 
Let a veil be drawn over it. Lam 
reminded by the state of things here of a quota- 
tion from the Psalmist—Rouse’s version: 

“The troubles that afflict the just 
In number many be ; 
But out of ail of them at last 
They shall delivered be.” 

The troubles of the faithful Democracy on this 
floor are many and great. Let us fear not. God 
will help us, and we shall reap the reward of faith- 
Faithfulness, faithfulness, faithfulness ! 
Mr. Chairman, I have a few more words, and I 
Persons, desirous of defeating this 
bill, have been busy whispering in the ears of 


| northern and western men the puerile suggestion 


This resolution was adopted unanimously. In 


| overturned,) we hepe to find advantage. 


that the bill before us is a southern bill. Sur, it is 
emphatically a western bill. We in the West have 
our agricultural staples. They are homely, to be 
sure, but they are such as the world cannot do 
without. ‘Trade unshackled by aught but revenue 
duties is of more importance to us than to the 
South. We want the world’s wide market to buy 
and sell in. With that, and with freedom from 
war, and public debt, we expect to prosper as 
those who may have God’s promise that ‘in the 
sweat of their brow they shall eat bread, all the 
days of their lives.” From the passage of this 
bill, and the repeal of the English corn laws, (no 
thanks to the British Government for that—they 
had to repeal them, or see the British Constitution 
But we 


| have no expectation of becoming able to buy a 


farm on credit, pay for it in two years, and get 


' rich in five more, as the manufacturers have been 


doing. We look not for the glorious times of 


| 1837, or whatsoever was the date of the last paper- 


itimes. T 


We desire no return of such 
ey have a bad farewell to them. We 
simply expect that we shall be able to make good 
livings, raise and educate our children, and send 


money 2s 


| them further West, to begin the world, as we do, 


| 
| 
| 
{\ 
{ 


well informed. [Great cheering on the Democratic | 


H 


| manufacturing friends ? 


‘| southern origin. 


Is this asking too much of our 
We think not. ~ 
In connexion with this subject, I will be permit- 


on small means. 


| ted to say that, possibly to lessen the force of my 


opinions, I have been represented as a man of 
Such is not the fact. My father 


| was a New Yorker, and my mother from the old 


Bay State. I was born in western Pennsylvania— 
from infancy nearly to manhood I resided in the 
most obscure township in that district in Ohio, 
represented on this floor by Mr.Gwpines._ Then, 


| for two or three years, my home was in Warren 


county, Ohio—and that time till now in Indiana. 
My associations have been anything but southern. 
But it has been my delight to study the Constitu- 


‘tion of my country, to recognise, and sustain every 


| right secured thereby, and to come to the under- 


Who, now, is | 


standing of the best mode by which to promote 
the happiness and prosperity of the tillers of the 


_ soil; for I know that when they prosper, all otherg 
| are sure to do well. 
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THE TARIFF. 


SPEECH OF MR. C. H. CARROLL, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In roe Hovse or Representatives, 
July 1, 1846. 


On the Bill reducing the duty on Imports, and for 
other purposes, 


Mr. CARROLL said : 

Mr. Cuamman: L have listened with much at- 
tention and pleasure to the abie, eloquent, and 
learned discussion of the measure proposed for our 
adoption by the bill under consideration; and | 
should not have trespassed upon your attention 
but for the great and paramount importance of the 
subject, and the intense anxiety with which the 
constituents whom IT have the honor of represent- 
ing on this floor are looking for our decision: nei- 
ther will I digress from the subject in the remarks 
which I propose to make, feeling my incompetency 
to do it justice with the appropriation of the whole 
time allowed by the hour rule. 

When a Government is supported, as ours is, 
exclusively, or nearly so, by duties upon imports, 
the adjustment and graduation of those duties so 
as to bear as equally as possible upon all, and to 
be burdensome upon none; to make luxuries pay 
heavier than the necessaries of life; to give to labor 
full employment and compensation; to protect the 
produr tions, indu try, and inge nuity ot the ecoun- 
try, and to develop ifs resources, are questions 
requiring much reflection and deliberation. All 
the pursuits of life, whether agricultural, manufac- 
tural, mechanical, commercial, professional, or 
otherwise, are intimately connected with the proper 
adjustment and settlement of this great question. 
That it should be settled is equally important with 
the mode of settlement. The agitation alone of 
the subject deranges business plans and operations, 
locks up and prevents the investment of capital, 
interferes with the supply and demand, causes 
property and labor to fluctuate in price, deranges 
currency and credit, and frequently produces bank- 
ruptey and rain, 

The present tariff of duties, like all other sys- 
tems devised by man, has undoubtedly its defects. 
if all would take hold of the subject in a concilia- 
tory and yielding spirit, discarding party feeling 
and prejudice, and acting solely for the good of the | 
whole country, the duties mizht no doubt in some 
respects, be increased, and in others diminished, | 
advantageously. Yet, as a sytem, it has accom- 

lished the wise purposes designed by its framers, 

i has yielded a revenue adequate to the expendi- 
tures of the Government, a to the payment, in 
a short period, of the national debt. It has revived 
the credit of the Government and of individuals; 
has given additional employment to labor and to 
capital; and, without being oppressive to any, has 
given prosperity to all the varied interests of the 
country. Where, then, the policy or necessity of 
discarding a system that has produced such re- 
sults, that has been so successfully and triumph- 
antly tried, and of mak ng the radical changes and 
experiments contemplated by this bill? 

The President of the United States, however, in 
his message at the commencement of the present 
session, after ** congratulating us on the continued 
prosperity of our country,” and ** our unexampled | 
advancement in all the elements of national great- 
ness,’’ invites the attention of Congress * to the | 
linportance of making suitable modifications and 
reductions of the rates of duty imposed by our pres- 
ent tariff.’’ [would here remark that the Presi- 
dent has taken a most singular mode of introducing 
his recommendation of the passage of laws cntirely 
and radically changing the long-established policy 
and settled business relations of the country, by | 
first congratulating us “on the continued prosper- 
ity of our country,’’ and its “unexampled ad- 
vancement ‘n all the elements of national great- 
ness.’ It appears to me that this would have been | 
a more suitable introduction to a message caution- 
ing us against any material change of the estab- 
lished policy and laws under which all the ele- 
ments of our national greatness had prospered and 
advanced in a manner so unparalleled. This would 
seem to be the first and strongest argument that a 
Statesman would advance against any material al- || 
teration of a policy so long established, and that || 


| * vantages to the manufacturers.”’ 


| lishing cireulars and answers thereto, into a volume 


| *ticles;’’ or, in other words, that the duty is added 


| Ways and Means, or any alteration, at this time, 
_ of the law of 1842 fixing the duties upon imports. 
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The Tariff—Mr. Carroll. 
had worked so well. Were even our tables groan- | 
ing under the weight of petitions and complaints 
from the various classes whom the President and | 
Secretary of the Treasury represent as being un- 
justly taxed and oppresed by the present system, 
it would generally be considered a sufficient answer 
to their petitions to point them to the unexampled 
advancement and prosperity of the whole country, 
in all its elements of national greatness, to show 
them that the evils of which they complained were 
imaginary. Or, even if there were plausible ground 
of complaint that the present system of duties bore 
in some respects unequally upon the different 
classes of population, or upon different sections of | 
the country, the reciprocal and corresponding ben- 
efits which so universally pervade every class of 
society, and every branch of business, would be a 
sufficient reason for declining and hesitating to 
make even slight alterations of a system working 
so well and producing results so unparalleled. 

The President, however, notwithstanding this 
eulogium upon the prosperity of the country, has 
recommended and urged changes more radical, 
and more thoroughly changing the vital and im- 
portant business relations of the country, than has 
been recommended by any of his predecessors. 
He recommends the abolition of the “minimum’”’ 
principle, and of “snecifie duties,” and the substi- 
tution in all cases of ‘ad valorem duties.’’ He says 
that ** the tariff of 1842 imposes heavy and unjust 
‘burdens on the farmer, the planter, the commer- | 
‘cial man, and those of all other pursuits, except 
‘the capitalist who has made his investment in 
‘mannfactures;”’ that, ‘¢ while it protects the capi- 
‘tal of the wealthy manufacturer, and increases his 
‘ profits, it does not protect the operatives or labor- 
‘ers in his employment;” that ‘it bears most 
‘heavily upon articles of common necessity, and 
‘but lightly on articles of luxury;”’ that ‘a sys- 
‘tem of ad valorem revenue duties, with proper 
‘discriminations, will afford ample incidental ad- | 
The Secretary 
of the Treasury has labored in his annual report, 
and swelled his statements and statistics, by pub- 


of near a thousand pages, to sustain these views of 
the President. He has labored lone, and with | 


| much ingenuity, to convince the farmer and the 


planter that the manufacturing interests add little 

to the home market, and that the markets of the 

world are sacrificed therefor. He has held ont to 

them an increased demand in the foreign market | 
for their surplus, by the contemplated repeal of the | 
British corn laws. He says: ** No American pa- | 
*triot can desire to arrest our onward career in | 
peace and prosperity; but if, unhappily, such | 
should be the result, it would create an increased 
necessity for reducing our present high duties, in 
order to obtain sufficient revenue to meet in- | 
creased expenditures;” or that the duties must be | 
reduced to increase the revenue. He says that “ the || 
‘ whole tax imposed upon the people by the pres- 
‘ent tariff is not less than $81,000,000, of which 
* $27,000,000 are paid to the Government upon 
‘the imports, and $54,000,000 to the protected | 
‘ classes in enhanced prices of similar domestic ar- 


‘ 


‘ 


‘ 


to the price of the import and also of its domestic 
rival; that **the present tariff protects the manu- | 
‘facturing capitalist at the expense of all other 
‘classes, and particularly the poorer classes.’’ 

[ propose, Mr. Chairman, to oceupy the time | 
allotted me by the rules of the House, in com- |; 
menting upon some of the views of the President 
and his Secretary, in their various messages and | 
reports upon this subject, at and since the com- 
mencement of the session, and to give some of the || 
reasons which influence me in opposing the pas- 
sage of the bill reported by the Committee of 


And I will first notice the relative value of the | 
‘*home’’ and of the “ foreign’? market for the 
consumption of the agricultural produets of the 
country. 


I have the honor, Mr. Chairman, of represent- 


ing one of the finest agricultural districts in this | 
| Union. 


The eye of the traveller, no matter how | 
extended his tour of our wide-spread country, || 
always dwells with delight on the fertility and |, 
beauty of the counties of Livingston and Ontario. || 
Those two counties alone grew in 1840, according |! 





' to the census, one million six hundred thous 
| bushels of wheat, over one million four hundred 


| Great Britain. 
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and 


thousand bushels of other grains, and seven hun- 


_ dred and forty-four thousand bushels of potatoes, 


They, at the seme time, numbered three hundred 
and thirty-five thousand sheep, sixty-four thou- 
sand head of neat cattle, twenty-three thousand 
horses, and eighty-four thousand swine. The 


' wheat grown in my district alone, after deduct- 


ing five bushels per head for the consumption of 


its own population, and one-tenth of the amount 


raised for reproduction, would leave a surplus of 
over a million of bushels. There is also a surplus 
of six hundred thousand pounds of wool, a very 
large amount of beef and pork, and various other 
agricultural products of great and increasing an- 
nual value. If, then, the repeal of the English 
corn laws is to open the extended market for these 
great American staples, which the Secretary of 
the Treasury considered so insportant as to send 
the copy of his report to England with such de- 
spatch that it was printed and laid upon the tables 
of members of the British Parliament before it 
was printed for the members of the American 
Congress, the farmers of these counties will look 
with much interest to the extent and advantages 
which this new mart is to open to them. 

The average export of wheat and flour from this 
country to ail others, for fifteen years preceding 
the present fiscal year, has been about 5,500,000 
bushels; of which we have sent to Great Britain 
direct 944,536 bushels, and indirect, by way of the 
Canadas, 1,166,000 bushels, (most of which is 


| presumed to have been shipped to England,) in all 


about 2,100,000 bushels per annum; and the whole 
value of breadstuffs sent to Great Britain during 
the year ending July Ist, 1845, according to the 
report of the Register of the ‘Treasury, was only 
$224,000. 

But it is said that, after the repeal of the corn 
laws, Great Britain will open to us a much more 
extended and valuable market for our wheat. How 
does the Secretary of the Treasury arrive at this 
conclusion? Does he suppose that the repeal of 


| the corn Jaws will bring down the price of wheat, 


so as to substitute it for the potatoes, soup, and 
meager diet of the paupers of England and lreland? 
Or does he suppose that the laborers of that coun- 
try, who only receive $1 63 for the purchase of 
everything necessary to sustain their families fora 
week, will be enabled to discard any of their pres- 
ent coarse and scant fare, and substitute wheat 
bread as an article of daily food? He knows too 
well the degradation and mean fare of the poor, 


_and the low wages of the laborers of that country, 


to indulge such an idea. He cannot suppose that 


| the mere repeal of the duties, and diminution of the 


price in consequence thereof, will very materially 
increase the number of the consumers of wheat in 
I will admit, however, that more 
bushels of wheat will be consumed there, if the 
price is less, and that such increase may be in pro- 


| portion to the ability of the consumers to pay. ‘To 


ascertain, as near as may be, the amount of wheat 
Great Britain may hereafter take from this coun- 
try, I can only judge from her average yearly for- 


| eign supply for a series of years, and the probable 


increase of that supply from the probable increased 
demand. I am indebted to the printed report of & 


| speech, delivered in this House by the honorable 


Charles Hudson, of Massachusetts, (in which he 


has, with great ability, imbodied much valuable 


information on the wheat trade of the country,) 


. : - 
| for the average annual import of wheat into Great 


Britain for fifteen years prior to 1844. From that 
source, I find it was about 11,000,000 bushels, and 
exceedingly variable—sometimes exporung, one 
year running down to 300,000 bushels, another 


"year running up to 24,000,000 bushels; and so 
| the price was as variable as the amount imported, 


ranging from $1 07 to $1 92 per bushel; showing 


| it to be a very fluctuating and precarious market. 


Of this 11,000,000, as I before observed, the United 
States furnished an average of about 2,100,000, and 
the residue was furnished by many other countries, 
mostly from the Baltic, whence she can always 
obtain her supplies cheaper and with more facility 
than from the United States. But suppose the con- 


sumption of wheat in Great Britain, from the re- 
duction of duties, may increase her importation 
annually aboui one-half, (which would be a greater 
quantity than the decrease of price would pay for,) 
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nd that the proportion furnished her by the Uni- } 
ted States may increase in the same ratio, she would | 
then only take from the United States three times | 
the surplus of my Congressional district, or three 
millions of bushels. But itis very doubtful whether 
we should then send her as much as we do now; | 
as we now have an advantage of eleven shillings | 
per quarter over the wheat-growing countries of 
Europe, from sending through the British colonies, | 
under reduced duties, passed for their protection, | 
and operating in our favor. The repeal of the | 
corn laws will take away this advantage, and we | 
shall then have to compete in price with all the 
world; and, being further removed, it is doubted 
very much whether we should then send her more 
than we do now directly—which amount is not quite 
equal to the surplus of the counties of Livingston | 
and Ontario. | 

But when it is considered that the wheat grown 
in the whole Union, amounting, according to the 
last report of the Commissioner of Patents, to one 
hundred and six millions, deducting what is ne- 
cessary for home consumption, comes in comne- 
tition for this foreign market; when we consider 
the rapidly augmenting production of our country, 
as the billion ef acres of the public domain shall 
be brought under cultivation by our own increas- | 
ing and enterprising, as well as our continued im- 
migrating population; when we consider the im- 
mense increase, not only of the growth, but of the 
surplus, from the curtailment of the home market, 
by the blow that will be given to the manufactu- 
rers, mechanics, and laborers of our country—the 
numbers who will be turned from manufacturing, 
mechanical, and other, to agricultural pursuits, 
should this policy of the President be adopted; 
when we consider that the prices of wheat at Dant- 
zic, Hamburg, Amsterdam, Antwerp, and Odessa, 
five of the principal markets on the continent of 
Europe, only averaged, for fourteen years, (from 
1830 to 1843 inclusive,) eighty-eight cents per 
bushel, and that the wheat from most of these 
markets can be sent to England cheaper, and from 
all as cheap as from America; when, moreover, it 
is considered that of the whole 106,000,000 bushels | 
of wheat grown in our country, the foreign mar- |. 
kets of the world have taken from us a little over 
an average of five millions per annum, exclusive | 
of imports, and that all the residue, except one- 
tenth which is required for seed, is consumed and | 
must find a market at home,—it becomes us to in- 
quire, who gives us this home market? before we 
exchange or impair it. It is clearly those who 
are engaged in manufacturing, mechanical, and all 
pursuits other than agricultural. It has been as- 
sumed, from data furnished by various gentlemen 
who have spoken in this debate, that this class of 
our population and those dependant on them, num- | 
ber four millions of souls. Now, deducting from 
the whole population of 20,000,000, three millions 
for the slave population who use corn for bread, 
there are 17,000,000 who consume the wheat of 
this country, and whose average consumption is 
over five bushels per head. The home market, | 
then, of our manufacturers, mechanics, and all 
others than agriculturists, for the surplus of this | 
great staple of American production, is over 20,- | 
000,000 of bushels, being four times as much as 
we export to all foreign markets, and twenty times 
as much as we export to England. 

My remarks, thus far, Mr. Chairman, have been 
designed to show the great importance of the home | 
over the foreign market for wheat alone. I propose 
how to show that this relative importance is still 
greater in favor of the coarser grains. If the produc- 
tion of those grains bear the same proportion to the 
number of bushels of wheat that it did at the cen- || 


sus of 1840, there were grown in the year 1845 | 
6.25 times the number, or four times as many > 
bushels of corn as of wheat, and more than double | 
the number of bushels of all other grains, making 
an aggregate of about 662,000,00) bushels, the 
value of which was more than double that of the 
Wheat crop. Of this immense production of cereal 
grains, much the larger part is used as food for 
stock, and for fattening neat cattle and horses. 
The slaves of the South, however, use corn almost 
sa bread. Estimating that population now || 
at 3,000,000, and that they consume ten bushels || 
per annum per head, their consumption of corn | 
would be 30,000,000 bushels. This grain being 
lo much used at the South and West, and pare |! 


/ was exported, and all the residue depended on the | 


|| market of England! 
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tially all over the country by the free population, 

their consumption of it may be estimated at as much 

more, which would take for bread 60,000,000 of 
bushels. But, whether used for bread or other- 

wise, with the exception of the value of $1,344,- 

154 of these different kinds of grain exported, ac- 

cording to the tables accompanying the report of 
the Register of the Treasury, the entire balance of 
these 662,000,000 bushels of grain are consumed 

and used at home, and their value depends entirely 

upon the home market. What proportion of them | 
is used by those engaged in manufacturing and 
mechanical pursuits must, in some degree, be con- 
jectural. The four millions, however, who are 
engaged in those pursuits, being one-fifth of the 
whole population, have of course a large amount 
of horses to carry on their business operations, 
and a large number of neat cattle to be sustained 
and fattened by grains which they do not grow 
themselves. ‘The average of these coarse grains 
per head to our whole population is about thirty- 
three bushels; now, if we estimate one-half for 
those engaged in manufactures and mechanical 
operations, they would consume 66,000,000 of 
bushels of coarse grains, which, at 25 cents per 
bushel, would be sixteen and a half millions of 
dollars, twelve times as much as we send of these 
grains to all the markets of the world, and eight 


umes as much as our whole export of wheat. 


The census does not enable me to state with 


| precision the aggregate annual value or product of 


the horses and mules, neat cattle, sheep and hogs; 
but writers who have endeavored to approximate 
their value, from the numbers given in the census, 
compute it in 1840 at about $110,000,000. The 
number of sheep, according to the census of 1840, 
was between 19,000,000 and 20,000,000, and ‘from 
the rapidity of their natural increase and the de- 
sire of western farmers to propagate them for gra- 
zing their waste lands, they probably numbered, 
in 1845, 40,000,000, the clip of wool from which | 
was not less than 80,000,000 pounds, worth, at 25 


cents, $20,000,000, of which only $23,948 worth 


was exported. Although the annual increase of 
the other descriptions of the stock above named 
was not so great as that of sheep, §150,000,000 
would be a moderate estimate of the value of the 
whole for the year 1845, of which only $6,206,394 


home market. 

Sir, I will not detain this committee with an 
enumeration of the immense value of other articles 
of agricultural production consumed at home, and 
sold in our own country, and the comparatively 
trifling amount of the same articles exported to 
other parts of the world, to prove the infinite su- 
periority of the home over the foreign market. 
Suffice it to say, that under our present system four | 


| millions of our population, who are now either 
‘engaged in manufacturing, commercial, and me- | 


chanical pursuits, or dependent upon those who 


‘are, constitute the only reliable market for the con- , 


sumption of our surplus grain, pork, beef, mutton, | 
and all the necessaries and luxuries of life—if you 
choose to call bread, meat, vegetables, fruits, and | 
agricultural products luxuries. The value of this | 
daily supply has been variously estimated in this 
Hall. It cannot be short of a million of dollars 
per day, which the manufacturers and mechanics 
are daily paying to, or receiving in exchange from, 
the farmers and planters in bread, meat, and veget- 
ables, for their cottons, woollens, linens, and every 
description of manufactured and mechanical labor. 
Would that the farmers throughout the land could 
be heard upon this floor on the question whether 
they would exchange this home market for the 
- Mr. Chairman, I am one of 
them—my associations are with them—I have 
talked with them upon this subject, and I think I 
know their sentiments. They have too long paid 
high and exorbitant duties upon the small quanti- 


| ties of bread and meat that Great Britain deigned 


to receive from them, when her people were star- 
ving, to be lured Me the bait now held out by the 
invitation to send them grain duty free. But why 
is it that the bill to repeal the corn laws is so long 
suspended in the British Parliament? Are they 
waiting for the news of the fate of this bill in the 
American Congress for their final action? Their 
delay looks much as if they were. They can | 
well afford to pass their bill should the next steamer | 
take them the news of the passage of this. But ' 
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whether this bill passes, or that, or both, the farm- 
ers of this country are too inte lligent to consent to 
such an exchange of markets. They know the 
mouths they feed; and the manufacturers, com- 
mercial men, mechanies, and laborers know the 
hand that feeds them. 

Sir, when the Secretary of the Treasury recom- 
mends to Congress the adoption of measures of 
such immense importance as the exchange of the 
home for the foreign market, for the consumption 
of the surplus agricultural products of the country, 
1 should consider myself derelict in duty, and par- 
ticularly asa representative of agricultural interests, 
if I did not raise my voice against the adoption of 
measures so ruinous and disastrous, and atiempt 
to expose the fallacy of an exchange so deceptive 
and disproportionate. ‘The foreign market for 
the whole agricultural products of the country, 
exclusive of cotton and tobaceo, bears only the 
proportion to the home market of one to fifty, and 
inclusive of cotton and tobacco, of one to eleven. 
At the last census the whole of the agricultural pro- 
ducts of the country, inclusive of cotton and tobacco, 
were valued at $654,387,597; now, if we only es- 
timate an inerease of one-fourth of the same pro- 
ducts for the increase in population and cultiva- 
tion, for the year 1845, (which is a lower estumate 
than that of some of our best financiers, who make 
the value exceed $1,000,000,060,) the aggregate 
value of the agricultural products for that year 
would be $817,984,506, of which amount all that 
was exported, according to the official report of 
the register of the treasury, for the same year, In- 
cluding cotton and tobacco, was $75,226,364, or 
about the eleventh part. And the whole amount 
of agricultural products, exclusive of cotton and 
tobacco, sent to all parts of the world the same 
year, was ohly $16,016,902, or less than the fif- 
tieth part. The farmer, then, living in one of the 
States not engaged in planting cotton and tobacco, 
who raises $1,000 worth of agricultural products 
over and above the consumption of his own family, 
depends upon the home market for the sale of 
$980, and upon the foreign market for the sale of 
$20 worth of his produce. This is no fancied pic- 
ture, Mr. Chairman; it appears upon the face of 
the tables and documents, published at govern- 
mental expense, to guide us in our legislative du- 
ties, to instruct the Executive and heads of depart- 
ments in theirs, and, above all, to inform the 
people of this nation of their true interests and 
resources. - With this information spread before 
us, it behooves the members of this committee and 
of this House to deliberate weil before passing the 
bill reported by the Committee of Ways and Means, 
under the recommendation of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, whether it will have the effect of im- 
impairing or lessening in any degree this great 
home market, in comparison with which all others 
dwindle into insignificance. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his annual 
report, page 6, expresses much sympathy for the 
foreign capitalists and operatives. He says: “ At 
‘ present prices our cotton crop will yield an annual 
‘product of $72,000,000, and the manufactured 
‘ fabrics $504,000,000, furnishing profits abroad to 
‘thousands of capitalists, and wages to hundreds 
‘ of thousands of the working classes, all of whom 
‘would be deeply injured by any disturbance 
‘ growing out of a state of war, to the direct and 
‘ adequate supply of the raw material. If our man- 
‘ufacturers consume 400,000 bales, it would cost 
¢ $12,000,000, while selling the manufactured fabric 
‘ for $84,000,000, and they should be the last to 
‘unite in imposing heavy taxes upon that great 
‘interest which supplies them with the raw mate- 
‘ rial out of which they realize such large profits.” 
I do not suppose the Secretary intentionally over- 
rated the cotton crop, or intentionally underrated 
the amount consumed at home. By the tables, 
however, accompanying his report, the amount 
exported in 184) was only $51,731,643; and if the 
whole crop was $72,000,000, then five-eighteenths 
of the whole were manufactured at home, and 
worth when manufactured $140,000,000. The 
worth of the clip of wool, when worked up in fac- 
tories and private families, in 1845, exceeded the 
value of cotton manufactured. The manufactures 
of iron throughout the United States were worth 
nearly as much. And the congregated annual 
value of all American manufactures for that year, 
are variously estimated, at from $500,000,000 to 
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41 ,000,000,000, appealing still nearer and stronger 
to the Secretary’s sympathies for the thousands of 
American capitalists and hundreds of thousands of 
American laborers who are daily engaged in the 
conversion of these raw materials tnto marufac- 
tured fabrics—an amount sufficiently large to swell 
the American bosom with patriotic pride, from the 
conviction that, in case any disturbance should 
divert this supply of cotton from British capitalists 
and British operatives, it would ma few years 
be all manufactured by American capitalists and 
American laborers, and perhaps be the very means 
of building up asteady home market for all the 
cotton that ean be crown at the South. 

‘The annual increase in the consumption of raw 
cotton by our home manufacturers has surpassed 
the most sanguine expectations, and will, if undis- 
turbed in their onward march, at the next census, 
probably equal the amount exported. ‘The time 
is fast approaching when the interests of the South 
will be stronver than any other portion of the 
Union in encouraging and protecting manufacturing 


establishments, not only at the East, but through- | 


out every part of our country. I wonder that it 
did not oecur to the Secretary, while sympathizing 
with the foreign capitalists and foreien laborers, in 
the sacrifices they would suffer from being depriv- 
ed of this raw material to convert into manufac- 
tured fabrics, worth one-half of all the agricultural 
products of our soil, what an immense field it 
would open for American laborers, and what an 
immense market it would open to American farm- 
ers and planters, by swelling the numbers to be 
fed, who would necessarily be engaged in these 
multiplied establishments, should all the cotton 
grown in this country be manufactured at home. I 
know of nothing, Mr. Chairman, which would tend 
more rapidly to swell the aggregate wéalth of this 
nation, than a settled policy of this Government, 
as far and as rapidly as it can he done in justice to 
other classes, to make it the interest of the cotton 
and tobacco, as well as of the wool growers, to 
have all the raw matertal manufactured in the coun- 
try. The foreign market for American cotton is 
annually decreasing, and often does not bear as 
high a price asin New York or Boston. The cotton, 
the tobacco, the wheat growers, all suffer now from 
the supply being greater than the demand. Pass 
this bill, destroy our factories, and the capitalists 
and laborers who will then be thrown out of em- 
ployment will part go to the cultivation of cotton, 
part to the cultivation of tobaceo, and: part to the 
cultivation of wheat. ‘They will thus be brought 
into direct competition with the growers of these 
great American staples. But the cultivation of 
wheat and the coarse grains being less profitable, 
more of them will probably eo to the cultivation of 
cotton and tobacco. ‘The number of producers will 
be increased and the number of consumers dimin- 
ished by the passage of this bill; and, so far as 
competition and market are concerned, it appears 


| these duties for them. 


to me that the cotton and tobacco planters mistake | 


their interest in advocating its passage. Variety 
and multiplication of employments, in the imme- 
diate vicinity ofall these producers, is their true in- 
terest. The greater variety is given to occupation 
and labor, in the development of all the resources 
of our highly-favored country, the sooner will our 


unreclaimed luxuriant prairies and forests be 


brought under the plongh and harrow; dense set- | 


tlements, flourishing villages, towns, and cities 
extend from the Atlantic to the Pacific; and talent, 
enterprise, labor, and industry, receive everywhere 
that compensation and encouragement which alone 
can perpetuate the present elevated condition of 
our people ever the population of the rest of the 
world. 

tefore leaving this part of the subject I will no- 
tice the remark of the Secretary of the Treasury 
‘* that the whole tax imposed upon the people b 
* the present tariff is not less than $81,000,000, of 
‘which $27,000,000 are paid to the Government 
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consumer—ns where the corresponding article is 
not produced or manufactured at home, and where 
the imported supply is very inadequate to the home 
demand; but where the article is manufactured at 


home, and the home supply sufficient for the home | 


demand, to suppose that the entire duty is added 
to and forms a part of the price paid by the con- 
sumer, as well as of the imported article as of its 
domestic rival, is absurd. The very circumstance 
of the one being a rival of the other brings the 


home and foreign supply of the same article in | 
competition for the same demand; and the price | 


will be regulated by the amount of such supply 
and demand, and all the other elements of price. 
The challence has frequently been given, on this 
floor, to produce a single instance of an article of 
which a sufficient quantity was manufactured in 


this country to supply the demand that was In- | 
ereased in price by hich duties: and that challenge 


has not been accepted. Innumerable instances, 
however, have been produced to show that high 
duties have had the effect of lowering the price to 
the consumers: and cases have been produced 
where the articles manufactured at home have fall- 
en in price below the entire duty. But the Secre- 
tary makes the sweeping assertion that double the 
entire amount of duties collected is paid to the 
protected classes in enhanced prices upon similar 
domestic articles, and is a tax upon the rest of the 
people. Now, the protected classes themselves, 
and those dependant on them, constituting one-fifth 
of the entire population, consume a very large pro- 
portion of the imported goods, whether propor- 
tionate to their population or not Tam unable to 
say; but T presume not, hecanse they are too well 
acquainted with the inferiority of the foreign arti 
cle to use it where they can procure its domestic 
rival. It is certainly, however, unfair to say that 
the other classes pay the duties upon the imported 
articles which the protected classes consume, and 
still more unfair to say that others pay double 
So, a very large amount of 
the articles imported and paying duty, and per- 
haps one-third, have no domestic rival; similar 


articles are not produced or manufactured in the | 
And surely the price upon this propor- | 


country. 
tion of our imports cannot, by any fair mode of 


argument, be considered a greater tax than the | 


amount of duties, or that they are unequally 
paid, Neither will any unprejudiced mind say 
that the duty of three cents per pound upon raw 
cotton by the tariff of 1842 is added to the price of 
all the cotton; or that twenty-five cents a bushel is 
added to all the wheat; or that two cents a pound 
is added to all the beef and pork grown in this 
country; or that the duty of $1 75 cents per ton is 
added to the price of all the domestic coal; or that 
three cents a pound is added to all the cut iron 


nails; or six cents a yard to all the cotton shirtings | 
| manufactured in the country; or that the duties | 
affixed to these and a large portion of the articles | 
enumerated in the tariff of 1842 form any ingre- 


dient or element of the price of these articles. This 


position of the Secretary is, in my opinion, unten- || 
able and difficult to reconcile with that portion of 


the message of the President, in which he says: 
“T am far from entertaining opinions unfriendly 
‘to the manufacturers; on the contrary, I desire to 


| * see them prosperous as far as they can be so with- 


* out imposing unequal burdens on other interests;’” 
and I would not, after this disclaimer, charge either 


| the President or the Secretary with prejudice against 


' any of the great interests of the nation, where it is | 
| so manifest they would be the very last to per- || 


|, amount of revenue.”’ 


‘upon the imports, and $54,000,000 to the protect- | 


* ed classes in enhanced prices upon similar domes- 


* tic articles.”” This charge that the duty in all 


and paid by the consumer, has so often been made 


and refuted, that I did not expect it would find a || est rate which will produce the largest amount of 


place in a treasury report, and in a form still more 
objectionable, atid, in my Opinion, more erroneous, 
I will admit that there may be instances where the 
entire duty forms a part of the price paid by the 


nl 


i} 


| 


ceive it, 


One of the cardinal features of the bill before us | 


is, **that no duty be imposed fupon any article 
above the lowest rate which will yield the largest 


it constitutional to go, and they consider it uncon- 
stitational to pass beyond, * although discrimina- 
tion may be constitutionally made below, descend- 


| ing the scale of duties,”’ or ‘* from imperative rea- 


_ sons the article may be placed on the free list.”’ 


cases is added (o the price of the imported article | It is difficult to understand, if it is constitutional 


to discriminate in the scale of duties below the low- 


‘revenue, and for imperative reasons to exempt 


certain articles entirely from duty, why it is not 
equally constitutional, for reasons equally im- 
perative, to discriminate in the scale of duties above 


This is the maximum rate | 
y || of duty to which the President and Secretary think | 


the lowest rate which will produce the larzest 
amount of revenue. And if it is constitutional to 
depart from the revenue standard to impose the 
maximum revenue duty upon luxuries, because 
they are paid by the rich, why is it not ec ually 
constitutional, for imperative reasons, to eas 
from the revenue standard to impose the minimum 
revenue duty upon necessaries because they are 
paid by the poor? And if, for imperative reasons 
It is constitutional to discrinmnate in the imposition 
of duties between the luxuries and necessaries of 
life, it is also difficult to understand why, for rea- 
sons equally imperative, discrimination may not 
be made in the imposition of duties upon articles 
which are, and those which are not, manufactured 
in the country. The Constitution is as explicit in 
the one case as in the other, and as silent upon the 
one as upon the other. But I have neither time 
nor disposition to argue the question of the consti- 
tutionality of our right so to impose revenue duties 
as to protect any one or all of the great interests of 
the country, when the general welfare is the ob- 
ject. Suffice tt to say, this was the construction 
_ placed upon the Constitution by the sages and pa- 
| triots who framed it, and by the first Coneress 
| that sat under it. One of the first acts of that mem- 
| orable Congress commences: ** Whereas it is je- 
‘cessary, for the support of the Government, for 
‘the discharge of the debts of the United States, 
‘and the encouragement and protection of manu fac- 
* tures, that duties be laid on goods, wares, and 
* merchandises: Be it enacted,’?&c. There have 
been to this time thirty different tariff acts passed 
by Congress, in all of which this principle is be- 
lieved to be recognised. The Secretary of the 
Treasury himself, in page 19 of his report to Con- 
gress, says: **The first tariff was based in part 
upon the principle of very moderate protection to 
domestic manufactures.’’ Our Presidents, although 
differing in the amount of protection to be given to 
our own manufactures and our own industry, have 
ail recognised the principle itself. The glory or 
shame of first urging the unconstitutionality, and 
of first recommending to Congress the abandon- 
ment of a policy coeval with our Government, and 
sanctioned by the wisdom of every precedent Ad- 
ministration and of every preceding Congress, wil! 
either emblazon or darken the histery of the acts 
of the present Executive. It is one of those mem- 
orable measures, if adopted, that will long mark, 
for good or for evil, the page of our country’s his- 
tory. The capital of our manufacturers and me- 
| chanics, invested under the solemn pledge and 
encouragement of former tariff enactments, droop- 
_ing for a while as the benefits of the protective 
system lessened under the compromise act, revived 
and augmented under the tariff of 1842, upholds at 
this moment hundreds of thousands of men, wo- 
men, and children, whose employment and living 
depend a the passage or rejection of the bill 
on our table. Pass this bill, and the incidental! pro- 
| tection afforded by it will not ebliterate the recol- 
| lection of the incident, or the authors, aiders, and 
abettors of the incident, from the memory of those 
whose labor and daily bread will be taken from 
|| them to give employment to and food for the labor- 
ers of other countries. They will be slow to forget 
the tender sensibility of the Secretary, lest the for- 
| eign capitalists and laborers should be cut off from 
| any portion of their accustomed supply of Ameri- 
| can cotton, while he has no sensibility for Ameri- 
| can capitalists or American laborers in their em- 
ployment. as 
|| Another of the prominent features of this bill is 
|| the substitution of the ‘‘ad valorem”? for ‘‘specific 
|| duties”? and “minimums.’’ Specific duties and 
| minimums have long been adopted in this and 
| other countries, for the express purpose of pre- 
| venting frauds and placing the home importer on 
a footing with the foreign. ecific duties were 
incorporated in the first tariff of 1789, and have 
| been extended to various articles, as far as practi- 
cable, in the various tariffs from that period to the 
present. They have been sanctioned and recom- 
_ mended by different Administrations, and by both 
political parties, as shutting the door to fraud and 
perjury by uscrupulous foreigners, over whom the 
| Government can exercise no control. They have 


ti 


been adopted to produce uniformity in the revenue; 
| to place our own citizens on an equal footing with 
| foreigners; to shut out worthless and refuse 8 
\| which could not otherwise be imported at all; and 
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| 968,206, and about $200,000 more than the entire 
( m || receipts from customs, public lands, and all mis- 
upon experience, tried and approved, that I will || cellaneous sources. {[t is true that $8,588,157 of 


not dwell longer upon it. | this sum was applied to the payment of the public 
| wish time permitted me to compare the classi- || 


\ 1 , pare | debt, redemption of treasury notes, interest, &e. 
fication of the various items of this bill, and the || The estimated expenditures, however, for the year 
amendments now proposed to be added to it, (under : 


. ending June 30, 1846, according to the treasury 
the recommendation of the Secretary of the Treasu- || report, were $29,627,051, about the same as 1845, 


| 
| 
ry, to adapt it from a state of peace toa state of war,) } with less than $2,000,000 applied to the redemp- | 
with those of the tariff of 1842 and the substitute || tion of treasury notes and interest on the public. 
proposed by my friend from the nineteenth Con- || debt. But as the public debt on the Ist of October 
gressional district of the State of New York, [Mr. |) last was $17,075,445, the interest of which alone 
Hencerrorn. | One of the leading objections to || is about a million of dollars, it is evident that, even 
the tariff of 1842, by its opponents, is, that luxuries || without the expenditures attendant upon the war 
are not taxed proportionately high with other arti- || with Mexico, the annual revenues of the Govern- 
cles, and that it is oppressive to the poor. Now, | ment cannot be diminished for years to come, and 
the bill on your table proposes seven different “ad | all the engagements of the Government honorabl 
valorem” rates of duty: 75 per cent., 30, 25, 20, | fulfilled. — va 
15, 10, and 5, and a free list. The first list of 75|) Ona peace establishment, then, it would not be 
per cent., embraces only brandy, cordials, and i! desirable to lessen our annual revenue from im- 
ether spirituous liquors, but not wines. Sound || ports until the present debt is paid. And, accord- 
policy and the morality and good order of society || ing to old and established notions, the duties under 
require that spirits should pay a heavy rate of duty, || the present tariff could not be reduced consistently 
higher than any other article imported. But it |) with the wants and the honor of the nation. What 
would seem that those who are so active in ex- || said the President on the subject of the national 
citing the prejudices of the poor against the rich || debt in his annual message at the commencement 
would make the rich man pay as high a duty upon | of the present Congress? ‘*Should the state of 
the wines he drinks as the poor man has to pay | ‘ the country permit, and especially if our foreign 
upon the spirit he drinks. Ishould have expected || ‘ relations interpose no obstacle, it is contemplated 


— = scale of duties would have embraced || to apply all the moneys in the treasury, as they 
- stu ” » i} ~ ° “ 
exclusively articles of luxury. Instead of that, I || accrue beyond what is required for the appropri- 








for various other reasons, which have been so often 
and so ably advanced against this rash innovation 


| 
' 
| 
} 


| 


find it embracing more than one hundred various || ¢ ations by Congress, to its liquidation. I cherish {) 


articles, comprehending some descriptions of man- || ‘the hope of soon being able to congratulate the 
ufactures, and leaving out others; taxing the man- || ‘country on its recovering once more the lofty 
ufactured articles in some cases higher than the raw i ‘position which it so recently oceupied. Our 
material, and in others the raw material higher || ‘ country, which exhibits to the world the benefits 
than the manufactured article; putting the — ‘ of self-zovernment in developing all the sources 
rate of duties upon luxuries that are imposed upon || ‘ of national prosperity, owes to mankind the per- 
articles in more common use; and, following the || ‘ manent example of a nation free from the blight- 
bill through its various gradations of duties, at the | ‘ing influence of a public debt.’? Consistently 
same time that the general range is so low as to || with this recommendation, independent of the 
afford little or no protection to our manufacturers, || means necessary to carry on the war, it would not 
who are now struggling against the heavy capital || be sound policy to lessen our revenue. 

and low wages of other countries, is obnoxious to || Since the introduction, however, of the present 
many of the charges which its advocates make || bill, our nation has unhappily become involved in 
against the act of 1842. The many alterations in || war. Whether right or wrong, men and money | 


the plans of the Secretary of the Treasury for the | must be raised; and it becomes us, as the people’s 

arrangement of the details of this bill, since the || representatives, to devise the ways and means not 

commencement of the session, are, to say the least, | only for defraying the ordinary expenses of the 

calculated to excite distrust of his stability, and to Government, but for meeting with promptitude and 

make us more hesitating in the adoption of his || fidelity all the expenses necessary for a vigorous 

weeenneerent. a || prosecution and speedy and successful termination 
lave given some examination to the details of |, of the war. 


— me i to the alterations and additions pro- || The President sent us a message on the 16th |, 
osed to be made therein, since it was proposed to || ultimo, accompanied with estimates of the Secre- 
e converted from a peace to a war measure, and 


a be ce war | taries of War and Navy, and a report from the 
}cannot persuade myself that it will produce the | Secretary of the Treasury based upon those esti- 
revenue which the Secretary calculates will be re- || mates, telling us how the ways and means might 
alized therefrom. The amount of imported goods re 


| b . 7 : . 
oe | || be raised to meet those expenditures. The Pres- 
Py gs aad or the year ending June 30, 1845, | ident in that message says, *‘ the country requires 
as $95,106,724; the gross duties on which were |, additional revenue for the prosecution of the war;’’ 


: ns) = . . . 
$30,952,416, and the net revenue, after deducting || that, when the country is ina state of war, “ no 
| contingency should be permitted to occur in which 


ea of collection and drawbacks, was | 
$26,653,809. Now, the average duty paid last |, there would be a deficiency in the treasury for the 
vigorous prosecution of the war;’’ a sentiment ap- 


year upon all dutiable imports, according to the 4th || 


pes of — Secretary’s report, was 29.90 per cent. || proved by all patriots. The Secretary of the 
sing e - an average of 20 per cent. instead of | Treasury tells us: ‘* It appears that the aggregate 
ee _ the Secretary Says it was, (within a || ‘estimated expenditures of the War and Navy 
aa raction,) and the expenses of collection and | ‘Departments for the fiscal years terminating on 
n ingencies diminished proportionably with the | ‘the 30th of June, 1846, and the 30th of June, 
oe of the duties, then the net revenue would | ‘1847, amount to $23,952,904 over and above the 
a if eae $17,769,206. Or, if $95,106,724 6 estimates made by those departments in Decem- | 
woke, po goods, at 30 per cent. duty, yielded a | * ber last.”? I have shown, from the Annual Mes- 
= os $26,653,809, it would require $142,660,- || sage and reports, that at least $26,653,809 from the 
rn of imported goods to yield the same amount || customs will be required for several years to defray 
or tet or an increase of imports to the amount | the ordinary expenses, to pay up the interest, and 
will eae What the average rate of duty \\ gradually to extinguish the existing indebtedness 
ae under the new system, if adopted, cannot || of the Government. Now, if to this the expenses 
estimated with perfect accuracy. Exclusive of |) of the war be added, there will be required for the 





a ey and cordials, if an equal amount of duties || fiscal year terminating June 30, 1847, $50,606,713, |) 


a = realized under the various rates, from 5 || or, in round numbers, $50,000,000. Well, the 
ant ane average would be 175 per cent. But |) President having appealed to our patriotism to 
omg oncens of imports of the various articles || permit no deficiency in the treasury on any con- | 
po ye r, the average of the whole cannot exceed | tingency in a state of war—having portrayed the 
pr es his rate being ‘¢ ad valorem,” and || blighting influences of a free Government running 
a oe ject e great frauds, the imports must || into debt, and the bright example of such a Gov- 
veciiy tee to the amount above mentioned to | ernment keeping free from debt and redeeming all 
he same revenue. _Does the Secretary of | its obligations—it was natural to suppose that the 
reasury desire to realize the same amount of || measures for reducing the duties, for lessening the 





> * . a 
nue? The answer will be found in the amount of | warehouse system, which were recommended to 
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| as great as they have ver been, exce in 1836, 


revenue, and is it desirable to have as large a reve- || price of the public lands, and for establishing the 


annual : : | But the amount of duties that will be reali 
expenditures for 1845, which were $29,- || raise only as much revenue as was necessary for '’ der the bill, 
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an economical administration of the Government 
in a state of peace, would be withdrawn as inade- 
quate to the emergencies of the country; and that 
a recommendation would have been made, similar 
to that of the President during the war of 1812, in 
pursuance of which the act was passed doubling 
all the duties upon imports; or that at least a rec- 
ommendation would be made for such an increase 
of duties as, without being too oppressive to the 
people, would be adequate to pay the ordinary ex- 
penses, and gradually to extinguish the present as 
well as accumulating indebtedness of the war. 
Should the war terminate by the 30th of June, 
1847, or should the expenses of the whole war not 
exceed the Secretary’s estimates, the whole debt 
might be paid off in five years by increasing the 
revenues $9,000,000, a as to make them $35,000,- 
000 per annum. But what are the measures rec- 
ommended for the emergencies of the war? The 
language of the President is: ‘ Independently 
‘of the high considerations which induced me in 
‘my Annual Message to recommend a modifica- 
tion and reduction of the rates of duty imposed 
by the act of 1842, as being not only proper in 
‘reference to a state of peace, but just to all the 
‘vreat interests of the country, the necessity of 
such modification and reduction as a war measure 
must now be manifest.” The reduction in the 
duties, which was recommended to increase the 
revenue in a state of peace, with the additional 
revenue which may be raised by imposing duties 
on the free list, and the contingent authority to 
issue treasury notes or to contract a loan, are the 
measures gravely recommended by the President 


‘ 


‘ 


' to meet the additional expenditures in which he 


has involved the country. The peace measures 
have now become the war measures, and the same 
bill for the reduction of the duties reported to the 
House for a state of peace, with some slight alter- 
ations, is now urged upon us, and we are appealed 
to as patriots to pass it to meet and provide for the 
contingencies of war. 

The Secretary of the Treasury tells us that, after 
a most careful examination, he is convinced the 
bill of the committee will produce $26,000,000 of 
net revenue, and, with the addition of duties on the 
free list, and some alterations which he suggests 
in schedule A, would yield $30,000,000. will 
not stop to notice the inconsistency of the Sec- 
retary’s recommending a restoration of the duty 
upon twenty-seven of the articles in this schedule A 
to what it is under the present tariff, for the pur- 
pose of raising additional revenue, after the com- 
mittee had recommended a reduction upon these 
same articles for the same purpose. But I appeal 
to the sober judgment of this committee and of this 
nation to say whether $30,000,000 can be raised 


under the present bill, after adding the free list, 


which is only calculated by the Secretary at 
$4,000,000. How can $26,000,000 be raised from 
the duties affixed by the residue of the bill? Is it 
answered, by a corresponding increase of imports? 


| If the average of duties is reduced one-third, to col- 


lect the same revenue it is self-evident the imports 
must be increased one-third. But is it desirable 


or practicable to do this? What! to make an addi- 
tion of $47,553,362 to the annual amount of imports! 


How can they be paid for? The average annual 
importation now exceeds the exportation, and has 


for the last twenty-five years, as appears from the 
‘tables accompanying the Secretary’s report. The 


same tables also show, that whenever the amount 
of imports for any one year very largely exceeded 
the exports, there was a corresponding diminution 
the next year; and the history of the country 


_ shows that derangement of the currency, distress, 
_ bankruptcy, 


and ruin, always followed very large 
and excessive importations. The ability of the 
country is only able to pe .or a certain amount 
of manufactured goods, «. .ether made at home or 


| abroad, and all beyond ‘’ at must produce ruinous 


consequences. The dut. dle imports last year were 
when they only exceec < : :t about $3,000,000. But 
to increase them now, when the whole free list is 
to be abolished, sixty or seventy millions will be 
required to raise the same revenue; and, admitting 
it could be done in one year, it is certain that it 
could not be continued. The credit of the country 
would be too exhausted to stand it a second year. 
un- 


with the prostrated credit of the coun-. 
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try, no one can calculate. Independent of the great 
reduction of present duties, the losses that would 
be sustained from altering all specific to ad valorem 
duties cannot be estimated. It is the opinion of 
many financiers that the whole duties that will 
be collected under the system, including the ar- 
ticles that are now free, will not realize twenty 
millions of dollars. 

If the estimates of the Secretaries of War and 
the Navy are as conjectural and speculative as 
those of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, the ex- 
penses of the war forthe year ending June 30, 
1847, may be doubled. But, suppose the esti- 
mates to be accurate, and that the Secretary of the 
Navy will at last give an opportunity to the wal- 
lant and noble spirits which adorn that branch of 
the service to cooperate with our army in conduct- 
ing the war to a speedy and honorable termina- 
tion, what will be the indebtedness of the nation 
on the 30th of June, 1847?) What will be the re- 
sult of the war measures of the President for rais- 
When will his cherished hopes be 
realized of being able ‘to conrratulate the country 
on its recovering once more the lofty position 
which it so recently oceupied, * of being free from 
debt???) Or when will “our country, which ex- 
* hibits to the world the benefits of self-government, 
‘in developing all the sources of national prosperity, 
‘redeem its obligation to mankind of a permanent 
‘example of a nation free from the blighting in- 
‘fluence of a public debt?’ [agree with the Chief 
Magistrate that we, as the people’s Representa- 
tives, should so legislate ** when the country is in 
‘a state of war, that no contineency should be 
* nermitted to oceur in which there would be a de- 
* ficiency in the treasury for the vigorous prosecu- 
‘tion of the war;’’ and so believing, and unwil- 


ine revenue? 


ling that the volunteers, who have so gallantly re- | 


sponded to their country’s call, or that the valiant 
officers and soldiers who have covered themselves 
with glory at the battles of Palo Alto and Resaca 
de la Palma, or that the gallant officers and tars of 
our navy, who are panting for a participation in 
the war, should all depend upon this ** war meas- 
ure”? for the reward of their services and the peril 
of their lives, I shall be constrained to vote against 
this bill. Lalso agree with the Chief Magistrate 
that ‘our country, exhibiting to the world the 
* benefits of self-covernment, owes to mankind the 
‘development of all the sources of our national 
I have no doubt that the Chief 
Magistrate also agrees with me that those ele- 
ments are more abundant and more valuable in 
this country than in any other on the face of the 
globe. But, believine this bill caleulated to lock 
up, rather than develop these sources of national 


’ prospt rity.’ 


greatness, T shall, on this account also, be com- 
pelle d to vote against it. 

Does the President suppose that the Democracy 
of Pennsylvania, who inscribed upon their banners, 
** Polk, Dallas, and the tariff of 1849,°’ will con- 
sider the principles of this bill identical with those 
expressed in the Kane letter? Does he suppose it 
will satisfy the honest yeomanry of our country, 
for whom he avows such tender affection and pa- 
ternal regard? Will the workers of the iron and 
coal mines of Pennsylvania, New York,and Mary- 
land, and the lead digzers and copper miners of 
[linois, Missouri, and Michigan, consider it cal- 
culated to develop all their sources of wealth and 
prosperity ? Will the manufacturers, mechanics, 
and laborers be satisfied to exchange the protection 
of the present tariff for the incidental protection of 
this bill? 

If | preferred the elevation of party to the 
honor and welfare of my country, I would desire 
a trial of this leading measure of the Administra- 
tion; confident that, lone ere the next Presiden- 
tial election, deranged currency, accumulated public 
and private indebtedness, ruined capital, unmarket- 
able products, poorly requited and unemployed 
labor, would so effectually prostrate the political 
capital of the President and his Cabinet, that they 
would find as much difficulty in converting it to 
any valuable purpose as the manufacturers had in 
answering the question of the Secretary, “ in what 
way they would employ their capital if they were 
compelled to abandon their business ?”’ But, hold- 
ing the interests of my country above all earthly 
considerations, and believing this bill destructive 
of them, I sincerely trust it will never find a place 
in the American statute bouk. 


The Tariff—Mr. A. Smith. 





THE TARIFF. 
SPEECH OF MR. A. SMITH, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In THe House or Representatives, 
July 1, 1846. 


On the Bill reducing the duty on Imports, and for 


other purposes. 
Mr. SMITH said, that in 1842 the Congress of 
the United States had passed a law to regulate du- 
ties on imports. ‘That law had been a subject of 


warm discussion from the time of its passage to the | 


present hour. Debate had been had on two points: 
first, whether the duties then enacted were consti- 
tutional; and, secondly, whether they were expe- 
dient. ‘The Democrats elected to the last Congress 
constituted a large majority of the House; the 
Committee of Ways and Means then reported a 
bill modifying the tariff of 1842. It was discussed 
for three or four weeks with much earnestness, the 
Whigs opposing and the Democrats advocating it. 
In the end, however, it so happened, whether from 
some peculiar features in the bill, or from some 
other cause growing out of the approaching Presi- 


dential election, that enough Democrats had united | 


with the Whigs to vote itdown. This was the 
posture of atlairs when the two parties went into 
the campaign of 1844. So far as Mr. 8. knew, 
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stand by their own and their country’s j 
despite of party claims and dictation. 

_ But if this question is not seuled at this 
it again to be brought upas a subject of discussio, 
at the next session? Are the people never Z 
know on what to calculate? Are they never > 
arrive at any certainty as to investing their capi. 
tal? Are they to be kept still in suspense at the 
next session, and at the next, and the next? One 
gentleman spoke of contesting this matter tine 
after time, from year to year, from Congress io 
Congress, and all this in the name of democracy 
Was that the species of democracy which we were 
to expect? To have one part of the Union st}j 
fighting for free trade, aud another portion contend. 
ing, with equal obstinacy, fer protection? And 


Hlerest, 


time, is 


, both democratic? What sort of democracy must 


it be which elected Mr. Polk as a free-trade may 


at the South and as a protection man in Pennsy|. 


vania? Mr. 8. repeated that he was not going to 
argue the question whether it was constitutional oy 
expedient to impose duties for protection, nor 
should he have spoken at all on the present occa- 
sion, but for some expressions in a speech made 


‘by a colleague of his, [Mr. Cotuix,] whom he 


from his own experience, and his observation else- || 
where, the Whig party everywhere had gone in | 
favor of sustaining the tariff of 1842, while gentle- | 


men on the opposite side, with the exception of 
those from Pennsylvania, had as regularly op- 
posed it. 


Democratic stump in the northern, middle, and | 
southern States. The leaders of the two great par- | 
ties had been, Henry Clay on the part of the | 


Whigs, and James K. Polk on the part of the 
Democrats. These two prominent men were sup- 
posed to be the representatives of the two great 
parties on the subject of the tariff. The democ- 
racy triumphed. They beat their opponents out 
of the field, electing not only their chieftain Presi- 


dent, but two to one of the members of Congress, | 


as well as a large majority of the Senate. 
Under these circumstances Mr. S. should not 
undertake to re-argue the question. His constitu- 


ents understood the nature and effect of a protect- | 


ive tariff law quite as well as he did. They knew 
perfectly well what the democracy would do if it 
had the power, and what the Whigs would do in 
like circumstances; and they knew another thing, 
viz: that nothing affected their interests so inju- 
riously as the eternal agitation of this question. 
And now, he said to his democratic opponents, 
in the name of those constituents, if you have been 
honest in your doctrine, if you have been sincere 
in professing it, if you were not conscious of hav- 
ing imposed on the too easy confidence and cre- 
dulity of your country, go on and carry out your 
measure. [Many voices: ** We will;”’ ** we mean 
to.’’] 
the whole power of the Government in your 
hands, you shall fail in your design, and the tariff 
of 1842 is not repealed, in Heaven’s name will you 
not let us rest? Will you not, in mercy, grant us 
a little repose? 
longer ? 
Have you not power enough here to pass your 
bill? And, if it passes, have you not a very wil- 
ling and consenting Executive, standing ready, 
with pen in hand, to sign the bill? 


But if, with so vast a majority, and with | 


Why agitate the question any | 
What more do you expect to get?| 


And, as to | 


Pennsylvania, he, Mr. 8., well understood how | 
the contest was carried on there, and by what | 


means and men she had been induced to give her 
vote to Polk and Dallas. With his Whig friends 
in that State, he deplored the passage of this bill; 
they at least were not responsible for the result. 


But, to the ‘* Polk, Dallas, and tariff of 1842 ”’ Lo- | 


cofocos of that State, and their representatives on 
this floor, he must say he had a very strong dis- 
position “*to laugh at their calamities, and mock 
| when their fear cometh.”’ For of no people on 
the face of the earth might it be more appropri- 
ately said, ‘* Ye would be dupes and victims, and 
‘ye are.’’? Never did men more zealously “kiss 
the rod that smote them.’’ And Mr. 8S. hoped, 
in common humanity, it might, after all, turn out 
that it ‘* was good for them to be afflicted.’? At 


_ pared and brought with him. 


was sorry not to see in his seat. His colleague 
had taken occasion, when the House had under 
its consideration the bill making improvements on 
rivers and harbors, to deliver a speech upon the 
tariff, not an off-hand speech, delivered in the heat 
of debate, but a speech well and maturely con- 
sidered, and read from a manuscript previously pre- 
In such a speech as 
this the gentleman had made certain statements, 


x. . | which Mr. 8. hardly knew how to characterize, 
rhe law was denounced from every | 


and of which he felt it difficult to speak, especially 
in the gentleman’s absence. By way of tlustra- 
tion, he would quote one or two of these remarks: 

« We, too, by this policy, are driven into unnatural pur- 
suits, and our agriculture Janguishes. Within the last few 
years immense thousands of the agricultural population of 
the State of New York have been made fugitives to other 
climes by the operation of these laws.’ 

Now, Mr. 8. might not perhaps understand what 
his colleague meant by other climes. If he meant 
that some of them had gone to Texas, because 
they found in Texas men who were bone of their 
bone and flesh of their flesh, he could not say that 
it was entirely untrue; but it had been his own 
impression, that some of these persons had gone 


. there in consequence of other laws than the tariff 


of 1842, [alaugh.] Mr. 8. was led into this sus- 
picion from his colleague’s use of the werd “fugi- 
tives,’’ though he made no such charge. If, on the 


| other hand, his colleague meant to say, that in con- 


sequence of the passage of the tariff of 1842 thou- 
sands of the citizens of New York had become 
fugitives into any clime beyond the United States, 
he demanded the authority on which such an asser- 
tion had been made; it was not true—the fact was 
not so. Without doubt large numbers of the peo- 


ple of New York had gone into the great Wesi— 


' selves freeholds and homes. 


some to Michigan, some to Indiana, some to Illi- 
nois, some to Iowa, some to Missouri, and some 
perhaps were beyond the Rocky Mountains; but 
did his colleague mean to assert that these emi- 
grants to the West had become fugitives to foreign 
climes because of our tariff laws? Was it only 
since 1842 that this western emigration had com- 
menced? His colleague knew better. He knew 
that these hardy pioneers had gone in long succes- 
sion, for many years past, to seek out for them- 
selves homes in the vast and fertile bosom of the 
Mississippi valley. They had gone there, in the 
spirit of American enterprise and independence, 
to become subduers of the wilderness and tillers of 
the soil, and by honest labor to obtain for them- 
He would leave it to 
the Representatives of Western States on that floor 
to say, whether these hardy sons of New York, 
on coming into that new country, had demeaned 
themselves like ** fugitives.” 

His colleague had made another statement, 
which Mr. S. was equally at a Joss to account for. 
He regretted the gentleman was not here; it might 
not perhaps be the gentleman’s fault. Mr. 8S. was 
sure it was not his, for he had expressly given his 


colleague notice of his intention to speak, and in 


his speech to reply to the remarks his colleague 
had made. In one part of his speech his col- 


league had said, as Mr. S. supposed by way of a 
‘least he hoped it might induce them hereafter to | flourish: 
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Jave we not heard claimed for the credit of an Ameri- 


te 
an . P . 
oa: Africa, and America? For its continuance, have we 
pot seen put in requisition all the sophistry that buman in- 
telleet can devise, and all the misrepresentation that human 
depravity can be induced to utter? Has not truth itself been | 
vverted to have the weight of falsehood? Do we not now 
hear its advocates on this floorand elsewhere express them- | 
elves, that, rather than the repeal of the tariff law of 1842, | 
they would prefer that our cities should be burned, our peo- | 
ple overw j 
blood 7”? 
Now, Mr.S. would ask of that gentleman, or any | 
other of his colleagues who would answer for him, | 
what Whig member of that House had ever used | 


language like this, or anything resembling it? Who || 


had heard any Whig member of that House say, 


see our cities burned, our people groaning under | 
taxation, and our fair fields covered with human | 
yiood? The assertion was false, unblushingly | 
It was a libel on the Whig members of that 

Mr.S. would be the first to denounce the 


false. 
]louse. 


man that would use such language, or any lan- || constituents, Mr. S. would fain believe there had 


euage akin to it. The man who held such a senti- 
ment was a traitor, and deserved that his name | 
should be delivered over to infamy. Yet his col- | 


league had made that assertion in the open face of | argument should rest on one great, broad, and un- 
day, and had made it with the intention that it || 


should be circulated broadcast all over the south, 
as a sentiment uttered by Whig gentlemen on that 
foor. Southern men and enemies of the tariff | 
would everywhere be told that the Whigs of this 
Congress had boldly declared, that they would 
rather see our cities sacked, and our fields drenched 
in blood, than see the tariff of 1842 repealed. Had 
it been a mere casual expression, elicited from the 
gentleman in the heat and ardor of debate, there 
might be some apology for it; but it was an asser- 
tion well considered, carefully written out, and | 
published to the world for two months past. Now, | 


Mr. S. was not willing that the people of foreign || 5 was wrong, let them pass their bill, and see 


| what would be the result. 
| it; but if on a fair experiment the facts should sus- 


countries should understand that Whig members | 
of the American Congress could hold any such | 
language. Certainly Mr. 8. for himself was far 
from holding any such sentiment. He did believe 
that the tariff of 1842 had been a good act, that it 
had operated for the benefit of the whole country, 
and so believing, he had given it his cordial sup- 
port; but God forbid that he should say, or for a 
moment feel, that he had rather see his country 
pillaged, his countrymen cut down, our cities 
sacked and burned, and our fields drenched in the 
blood of their inhabitants, than give up the bill. 
His bosom was an utter stranger to any such feel- | 
ing. 

Mr. S. was happy to say, that notwithstanding | 
his colleague had seen fit to make the assertion he | 
had just quoted, the question under discussion oc- 
cupied, in other respects, the true ground on which 
the gentleman’s party placed it. He did not hold 
a different doctrine here from what he did at home, 
but met the question of protection fairly. And 
what did he say of it? 

“Ifthe doctrine now 
the Atlantic would justify this breaking of the laws of nature | 
and of human right, then, sir, the waves of the Ohio or of | 
Erie, would justify that same policy. If it is good pulicy to | 
make laws deranging and destroying this reciprocal exchange 
between the United States and Great Britain, it is equally | 


good policy to destroy the reciprocal exchange of the fruits 


of Ohio for the goods of Massachusetts. If this is to be our | 





policy, instead of opening, obstruct the channels of your || 


rivers. 
have.” 


That was what Mr. S. understood to be the doc- 
trine held by 


fairly stated. The opponents of the bill made no 
distinction between commerce among the States | 


Instead of building new harbors, demolish those you | 





eign countries. They would have no distinct law | 


to protect our ee any more than foreigners. |) 


They would put the great interest of American 


labor exactly on a par with the labor of foreign- || 


ers; and it was this doctrine against which Mr. S. 
made war, and it was on this point that the argu- | 
ment had turned both here and at home for years | 

ast. But were gentlemen aware of the principle | 
involved in this argument? It was based upon 
the supposition that we were under no more obli- | 
em to promote the interest of the States of this 

nion than of foreign nations. Our laws allowed | 
a free exchange of commodities between Massa- | 
chusetts and Ohio, for example, because they were | 
members of the same Confederacy, both States of | 
this Union, and all the advantages of this trade | 





| 
| 

tariff all that the ingenuity of man has devised in Europe, i 
! 


revailing is correct, if the waves of || 
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helmed with taxation, and our fields drenched in || 
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were enjoyed by our own people. This exemp- 
tion from commercial restrictions was mutual, and 
all the benefits of it accrued to the very people for 
whom we were bound to legislate. But, would 
gentlemen maintain that we were to sit here to 
legislate for foreign nations, and exercise the same 


|| watchful care for the welfare of their labor as for 


ourown? Mr. S. had supposed that, as Repre- 
sentatives of the American people, we owed spe- 
cial duties to our constituents, and were the pecu- 
liar guardians of their interests; but, according to 
the doctrine of his colleague, we owed to our con- ! 
stituents nothing more than we owed to the people 
of England, France, or Russia. He regarded 


: i! himself as an American, representing on this floor 
sooner than see the tariff of 1842 repealed, he would |: es 


Americans, and felt bound, as well from duty as 
from choice, to promote the American interests. 
But if his colleague owed no allegiance to this 


| country more than to any other, and would look 


‘| to the welfare of the people of Great Britain as 


readily as he would to the interests of his own 


been a mutual misunderstanding between that gen- 


| tleman and his constituents, or they had never 


sent him here. Now, Mr. 8. was content that the 
deniable fact. Let any man look at the condition 
of the country before and since this tariff had been 
passed. He need not remind any man what had 
Soe our condition immediately before its enact- 
ment; he appealed to every man to say whether 
the course of the country, at this moment, was not 
onward and still onward, under all that a good 
Government could do for a good people. He would 


| pet this fact against all theories, whether the forty- 





; || —that was not what gentlemen were after. 
the gentleman’s party, and it was || 


| 


| 
| 
} 


‘ 


vale theory, or that of Adam Smith, or Say, or 
Richards, or any or all other theorists, from now 
to eternity. Let the whole question be put to the | 
test of experience. If gentlemen thought that Mr. 


He should not vote for 


tain the theories of his opponents, he would not 
deny it, or dodge it, or seek to explain it away, 


| but would fairly and frankly admit it. If he should 


find that, under a reduced tariff, the country was | 
making progress in general prosperity, Mr. S. 
would be the first man to confess it, and embrace 


Mr. S. had been much amused and pleased with 
another speech made by: a colleague of his, [Mr. 
Jenxiss,] last evening. Heagreed with the speaker | 
in the main, and yet he could not content himself | 
without finding some little fault with what the gen- | 
tleman had said, seemingly as a salvo provided 
against a future stump speech. His colleague had | 
spoken of the odious and flagrant system of mini- | 
mums. If Mr. S. had not looked upon it as some- 
what impertinent, he would have asked his col- | 
league to point him to a single instance where the | 


minimum system of duties had operated injuriously || country. This duty of 5 per cent. on wool cost- 


If || 


or oppressively on any one American citizen. 
the gentleman could point him to one case, he had | 
now an opportunity of reply. 

A deep silence. | 

ut Mr. S. would not go into the details of the 
bill. It was possible there might be some duties 
imposed by the tariff of ’42 which might be favor- | 
abh, changed; but that was not the question here 


The 


friends of the tariff of ’42 were in favor of retain- 


| ing the great and prominent features of that bill on 


: || their own merits, as going to provide, on the one 
and commerce between the United States and for- | 
| 


hand, an adequate revenue for the Government, 
and on the other adequate protection for the indus- 


try of the people. But gentlemen on the other side | 


were for reducing duties at all events. Mr. S. was 
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and an ad valorem duty of 30 per cent. on all other 
imported wool. Now, from this his colleague 
drew one of the most singular conclusions ever 
arrived at by the mind of man. He said: 


‘““The wool-growing interest is now tottering upon the 
precipice of destruction. With it, the beginning of the end 
has commenced. Twenty-four millions of pounds of foreign 
wool have been imported to this country during the past 
year—an amount within five millions, or at farthest ten mil- 
lions of pounds, of all the wool used by the manufacturers 
of the country. Of the balance of domestic wool, three mil- 
lions of pounds have been exported, a portion has been used 
in our families, and the residue is on the hands of the grow- 
ers, or is in the storehouses of the purchasers. With this 
surplus on hand—with an accumulated crop coming in of at 
least forty-five millions of pounds—and with a probable im- 
portation for the year to come of some thirty millions of 
pounds of foreign wool—nothing can save the wool growing 


| business from destruction, as a marketable business, but the 


repeal of the tariff of 1842.” 

We had a surplus on hand from the old crop 
and 45,000,000 of pounds from the new, and yet 
his colleague was for letting in all foreign wool 
without any tax at all. Mr, S. rather thought that 
when the wool-growers came to hear of this they 
would be very apt to say, ‘save us from our 
friends.” 

It was true the gentleman said that by the repeal 
the opportunity would be opened to us ‘of sel- 
ling our surplus wool to the English market, which 
required an annual supply of 70,000,000 of pounds 
of foreign wool,’’ and that ** that would enable us 
to sell them our wool without being prohibited by 
the high duties now imposed upon goods we must 
necessarily take in exchange.’’ Mr. 8. would like 
to know from his colleague what use we should 
make of the probable import of * 30,000,000 of 


pounds of foreign wool,’’ if we exported our own 


Were 


and received foreign goods in exchange? 


| we to be importers and exporters of the same arti- 


| abroad and of the return cargo? 


cle at the same time? And if we received foreign 
goods in exchange for our wool, what would the 
foreigner receive in exchange from us for his wool 
sent into our country? 

Had the gentleman estimated the cost in in- 
surance and transportation in sending our wool 
Did he not know 


| that if we adopted such a policy as he recommends, 


= 


our own manufacturing establishments must go 
down? And, when we have no longer these estab- 


C } || lishments among us, what assurance, what guar- 
the doctrine which now he opposed; and he here || 


| appealed to gentlemen on the other side, as fair and | 
| honest men, to do the same. 


anty has he of the price our wool shall bring in 
the foreign market? And when competition has 
ceased at home, at what price shall we obtain our 
goods of the foreigner? Did he not know that we 
should then be at the mercy—yes, the mercy of 
foreigners ? 

If Mr. S. had the control of the matter, he would 
not only retain the existing duty, but would add 


| to it, sons to reach and secure this crop of 45,000,- 


000 of pounds. But such was not the gentleman’s 
doctrine. The gentleman admitted that we hada 
large surplus, and that we produced all the wool 


_ we wanted, and thereupon he would proceed at 


not certain whether it was with a view of getting | 


'| more or less revenue, for it had been prescribed as | 


a panacea for both purposes. 

But his colleague, when speaking on the river 
and harbor bill, had said another thing which af- 
fected the interests of Mr. S.’s constituents. They 
were, t? some extent, growers of wool; and Mr. 
S. must be pardoned for dwelling a few moments 
upon a subject so interesting to them, and so vitally 
assailed by the provisions of the bill on your table. 
The tariff of ’42 provided a duty of 5 per cent. on 
coarse wool, costing, where it was produced, not 
over 7 cents; and a specific duty of 3 cents a pound, 


once to repeal all duties, and let more wool into the 


ing not over 7 cents was no novelty in debate, It 
was an old customer in that House. Mr. S. had 
heard it asserted that the very finest wools of Cor- 
dova were imported under that duty, being pre- 
viously mixed with so much dirt and foreign mat- 
ter as reduced their value to 7 cents. All Mr. S. 
had to say was this, that if that statement was true, 
it showed that our revenue officers were guilty of 
malversation in office, and ought to be punished. 
It was not the fault of the law. The law was 
stringent in its enactments. No matter what might 
be the value of the wool imported, if the fine wool 
was mixed with the coarse, for the purpose of 
bringing it under 5 per cent. duty, the law pro- 
vided that the whole mass should be considered 
as fine wool, and should pay duty as such, 

The people understood that the low duty on 
coarse wool was intended for the benefit of the 
South. The coarse wool of South America was 
to be admitted for the purpose of making negro 
cloths and blankets, and as such it was granted as 
a boon to the South; while the three cents and 
30 per cent. duty was intended as a protection to 
the wool-grower; and yet his colleague, while 
complaining of the import of foreign wool, was in 
favor of taking off the three cents and 30 per cent. 
duty, and putting all wool upon a par. He had 


|, not believed the very coarsest shag-lock wool of 
“ South America was to be brought in competition 
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with our own. 


That was a species of wool we 
could not raise. 


If indeed our farmers should 


learn the secret of keeping their sheep without any | 


expense, they might possibly compete with it. 
jut there certainly was not a farmer in the State 
of New York who would consent to occupy his 
land and waste his time with the raising a wool 
for seven cents a pound. He could notdo it. He 
could not make such coarse wool; he could not 
raise wool that would not be worth more than that, 
and he would not, if he could, because the busi- 
ness would be attended with no profit. 

As to the ferocious assault on the tariff of 1842, 
which protected the wool raised by our farmers, 
it was a matter those farmers—at least so far as 
his constituents were concerned—well understood. 
Ilis colleague professed to desire to protect the 
wool-grower, and to do this, instead of increasing 
the duty, he would repeal the act of 1842, and 
adopt MeKay’s bill, putting all wool on a par 
under a duty of 25 per cent. Mr. S. admitted 
that there would be an increase of the duty on 
coarse wool, but it would cut down and destroy 
all protection on such as was grown by our own 
farmers. Even as the law now stood, some 450,000 
pounds of fine foreign wool was imported. How 
much would there be if all protection was taken 
off, and foreigners were allowed to have our market 
at their own disposal ? 

But Mr. 8S. would examine briefly this increase 
of duty on coarse wool, By your bill you pro- 
pose to make no distinetion or discrimination be- 
tween fine and coarse wool. You put all kinds 
under a duty of 25 per cent. ad valorem. You 
now complain of the import of 24,000,000 of pounds 
of seven cent per pound wool, and propose a duty 
of 25 per cent. The present duty is equal to three 
mills, and the proposed duty would be equal to 
fifteen mills, or one and a half cent per pound; 
making your foreign wool, thus imported, cost 
eight and a half cents per pound instead of seven 
cents three mills; and this, too, without any pro- 
vision to prevent fine wool being imported as cost- 
ing seven cents and under. Does not this utterly 
annihilate all protection to our wool? If, under 
the well-guarded enactments of the law of 1842, 
fine wool, worth say from 25 to 40 cents per pound, 
was imported as coarse wool, and paid duty ac- 
cordingly, will not the same thing be done when | 
the duty is only increased twelve mills, and no 
provision of law exists to prevent it? For him- 
self, Mr. S. said, he believed the proposed repeal 
of the specific duty of three cents per pound and 
30 per cent. ad valorem, with the foreign valua- 
tion, would allow any kind of wool to be imported | 
ala price or valuation, and paying a duty against | 
which the wool-growers of this country would find | 
it useless to contend. ‘The business, whether as 
principal or incidental, would soon have to be 
abandoned, or your proposed law repealed, and 
even higher specific duties with discriminations 
for protection restored again. 

On this subject Mr. S. would content himsel/ 
with saying to gentlemen, that the American far-| 
mers would know how to answer them. But now 
Mr. S. invited gentlemen to action; for himself he | 
was ready to vote. He did not feel the least sha- 
ken in opinion by the multitude of speeches he 
had heard. He thought we had had quite enough 
of it, It was now time to act. Some of their 
fellow-citizens hoped for, and others as greatly 
dreaded, the action of this Congress. He charged 
rentiemen to be consistent, and to carry out here 
what they had told the people at home, or hence- 
forth let the law of 1842 remain unrepealed. 

And now, in imitation of the example of the 
honorable gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Jonrs,] 
he would proceed to say something about the Mex- 
ican war. He did not mean to discuss that subject 
at much length, but he must say some little about 
it. Mr. S. had voted for gentlemen’s bill, which 
assumed the existence of a state of war, and 
attributed that to the Mexicans which had, in 
fact, been the act of our own Executive. He could 
not quite go that assertion. Therefore, though he 
had voted the bill, he had voted it under protest. 
Texas was now annexed, and he for one was not 
going to re-agitate the question of annexation. He 
had opposed it at the time; but now the deed was 
done, and he was reluctantly compelled to yield | 
tot. It happened, however, that a part of the 
boundary of the new State was left undefined, and | 
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j oan ermemeneuseianestanss — a 


|| a provision was inserted in the annexing resolu- 
tion that the Executive was to settle that question 
of boundary by negotiation. This was provided 
in express terms. Well, we had sent a minister 
to Mexico, and what for? What was the object 
of sending a minister, if it was not to settle this 


very question of boundary? There were, indeed, 


other questions pending between the two nations, 
but no man here was so stupid as not to know 


that the main question which took Mr. Slidell out | 


had been the settlement of the southern boundary 
of Texas. Mr. Slidell had failed, and here came 
the point. After the Executive had failed in ami- 


cably settling the question that had been reserved, | 


what was his next duty? Was he bound, either 
by law or the Constitution, to assume out of his 
own head, what the true boundary was, and to 
take military possession of the country up to that 
line? Mr. S. believed there was no man who 
would be so foolhardy as to sayso. At this point 
Mr. 8. complained of the conduct of the Execu- 
tive, and he never should cease to condemn it. 
Mr. S. could not but regard this conduct of the 


| a foreign power any portion of the nation, in} 


Executive as unparalleled in the history of this | 


country, and entirely indefensible. The Congress 
| alone possessed the power of declaring war, a 
power of transcendent import for weal or wo, and 
to be exercised only upon the most urgent neces- 
sity and clearest right. 
came of this high constitutional prerogative of Con- 
gress, if the Executive may, with impunity, and 
of his own mere will as commander-in-chief of the 
army, send our troops, far beyond our actual ju- 
risdiction, into the country of a neighboring na- 
tion, underany pretence whatever, and thus “bring 
on war???’ 
Grande was ever agreed upon, by competent au- 
thority, as the southern boundary of Texas. It 
was equally idle to say that Texas, as a nation, 
ever had actual possession of the north bank of 
that river, or any point nearer to it than the Nue- 
ces, some one hundred and fifty miles. 
The honorable member from Texas, [Mr. Kaur- 
MAN,] in allusion to a certain arrangement made 
| by Santa Ana, while a prisoner in Texas, agree- 
ing to the Rio Grande as the boundary of Texas, 


| said that the “validity of this treaty had been 


called in question.’’ And, instead of controverting 
the objections by authority from the law of na- 
tions, was pleased to refer to some case at law 
/where a person under arrest gave a bond for his 
release, and was held liable on his bond. Now, 
with all deference to the gentleman’s legal abili- 
ties, Mr. S. must say, that though his text may be 


had no applicability—none whatever. 
upon this point, Mr. S. would refer that honora- 
ble member, and all others who claimed up to the 
Rio Grande, to an authority entitled to some little 
consideration among nations that cherish a proper 
regard for the rights of their neighbors, while 
maintaining their own. 
tions, page 435, says: 
«The captive sovereign may himself negotiate the peace, 
and promise what personally depends on him; but the treaty 


Vattel, in his Law of Na- | 


What, he would ask, be- | 


It was idle to pretend that the Rio | 


‘Ho. or Re 


EPS, 


— 





! 
'| ding populated territory, as applied to republics 
| and he maintained that the sovereign or treaty. 


|| making power had no authority to cede away to 


i} . ° ab- 
|| ited at the time, without the assent of the inhab- 


itants in some form expressed. 

The Executive, in his message communicatins 
| to us the ‘ existing state of war,” as if conscious 
of the unjustness of our claim to the Rio Grande 
and in apology for sending our army into the dis. 
puted territory, (to say the least of it,) and plant- 
ing our guns within range of a Mexican city, was 
| pleased to recapitulate the various differences exist- 

ing between the two nations, and which, if unad.- 
justed, might be causes of war. Sir, said Mr. §., 
to my mind these causes of war would have been 
_in place ina message to Congress recommending 
a Sctusiion of war, but are sadly out of place 
when offered as an apology for the Executive, in 
peacefully sending our army to the Rio Grande to 
preserve peace. If the Executive knew of these 
causes of war, he should have done no act in the 
least likely to bring on war without the consent of 
Congress. Congress alone, and not the President, 
| is the constitutional judge of the causes and neces- 
sity of war. 

How strangely, said Mr. S., did the conduct of 
| the Executive, in this Mexican affair, contrast 

with his course towards England in the Oregon 
/ matter. And more strangely still had he illustra- 
ted that national maxim, reaffirmed by him in his 
annual message, ‘‘.4sk nothing that is not right, and 
submit to nothing that is wrong.” 

We were told of the peaceful acquisition of Tex- 
as, and much praise was taken to the Administra- 
tion for the peaceful, bloodless accomplishment of 
the ** great measure of annexation.” And lo! be- 
fore one session of Congress had passed, this same 
' Executive has brought the nation into war, as if 

intent, also, upon the peaceful acquisition of other 
| Mexican States. And he informed us, also, that 
our title to the whole of Oregon was * clear and 
unquestionable,” and that our title had been made 
out by ‘irrefragable facts and arguments;”’ that 
notice to terminate the joint occupancy must be 


|| given; and, at the end of the year, “ our rights 


|| military 


must be firmly maintained.”” When distracted, 
down-trodden, feeble Mexico showed symptoms 
of resistance to dismemberment, our valiant and 
heroic Executive could not stop to consult Con- 
gress, although in session, but forthwith adopting 
that other maxim that “ might makes right,” takes 
ossession of what never did belong to 


|| us, and shoots down the miserable inhabitants for 
very good, it was sought to be applied where it | 


And, while | 


does not become obligatory on the nation till ratified by | 
herself, or by those who are invested with the public author- | 


ity during the Prince’s captivity ; or, finally, by the sovereign 
himself, after his release.”’ 

It was unnecessary to remind the House that 
the Mexican nation refused to agree to, or in any 
way ratify, this treaty arrangement entered into 
by Santa Ana in regard to the boundary of Texas, 
nor was it ever ratified by Santa Ana himself, after 
his release and restoration to power. No treaty 


was obligatory upon a nation unless it had the | 


free assent of the sovereign power; how, then, 
could a captive sovereign, much less a command- 
ing general, cede away a portion of the State? 


Mr. 8. would put a case, by way of illustration. | 


During the last war, he asked pardon, during the 


war of 1812, the British army got possession of 


this Capitol. Well, if they had at the same time 
taken President Madison prisoner, would any man 


seriously maintain that Mr. Madison could have | 


made a treaty ceding the State of New York, or 


any other portion of the Union, to the British | 
crown, even if it were competent for our Execu- | 
tive to make treaties without the advice and con- | 


And yet the doctrine of the | 


sent of the Senate ? 
gentleman from Texas, as explained in his law 
ease, would go that length. 


daring to stand by the graves of their fathers, their 

_ firesides, and their homes. 
And what, meantime, became of our irrefraga- 
ble claim to the whole of Oregon—* all or none?” 
| No sooner did the British lion show his teeth, than 
our Executive, apparently trembling in his shoes, 
hies him to the Senate for advice, snaps at the first 
offer; and what became of our claiming nothing but 
what was right, and firmly maintaining our ttle 

now? Why, your 
« Blustering bull-dog’s lordly grow 1 
Has sunk to a puppy’s plaintive howl.’ 

Fifty-four-forty had tumbled down to forty-nine, 
carrying with it the Baltimore ‘resolution, irrefra- 


|| gable facts, arguments, and all! 


Now, sir, said Mr. S., reverse these cases; give 
Mexico the power of England, and England that 
_of Mexico, would any gentleman here, for one 
-moment, maintain that the Executive would have 
marched our army to the Rio Grande without the 
authority of Congress? No, sir; he would have 
‘done no such thing. But he (Mr. 8.) was not 
“quite sure but England, with no more strength 
than Mexico, might still have brought this Ad- 
ministration to settle upon 49°. . 

‘* All Oregon,”’ as a political battle-cry, did ex- 
ceedingly well—it served its purpose; but when 
the victory had been won, ‘fil Oregon”’ was 80 
far West that the Executive vision could scarcely 
reach it; and while dallying with the ‘* dark-haired 
maiden” of the South, our Executive seemed to 
have but one care or feeling or sentiment, which, 
if it had found utterance, would doubtless have 

been, ** A few more of the same sort!” 3 

But there were gentlemen who said that this was 
| not the time to complain about a violation of the 
| Constitution. The country was at war, she needed 


/ But Mr. S. went further on this question of ce- || all her resources, and it wasn’t proper now to g0 
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jnto questions about violating the Constitution. | 
\r. 8. told them now was the time, and most em- | 
shatically the time, to go into such an inquiry. | 
if we waited till we had seen a repetition of such | 
,jorius national victories beyond the Rio Grande | 
‘swe had witnessed on this side of it, the man | 
knew little of our countrymen who did not know 
that those victories and the glory with which they 
were surrounded, would be held up before their 
eyes like a bright star; and that while all eyes 
were gazing upon this, and shouting peans to the 
bravery of our arms, the wounded and bleeding | 
and writhing Constitution would be lost sight of | 
and forgotten. If a man raised a constitutional | 


aa 
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parent and sometimes real differences; and he 
counted nothing as to the fate of the bill before the 
committee from the exciting collisions of opinion 
which, on the surface only, indicate such violent | 
disruption among the members of the party on the | 
final vote on this great measure. He had no such | 
unpleasant task to perform on his side of the House. 
He had no conflicts of opinion to reconcile. On 
this side we shall present very nearly an unbroken 
phalanx on the final vote. But he did not mean 


| to make a party speech; and though his views on 


objection then, he would be immediately put down || 


by the inquiry, “* Why didn’t you think of this | 
sooner?’ ** Why bring up this objection now?” 


« You should have urged it at the time, but now it || in their convictions and purposes as he claimed for 


is wholly out of place.”? Let our arms but be 


crowned with victory after victory, as Mr. S. 
doubted not they would be, and no man would 
rejoice More at such a result than he, and in the 
blaze of that glory all else would be forgotten. 
The man who preached about the Constitution 
would be looked upon as a croaker. His coun- 
trymen would scarce have patience to hear him. 
The remonstrance would meet him on every side, | 
«Oh! what’s the use of that? Don’t you see we 
have got California? Have you no heart for the | 


glory of your country? What nonsense to talk || wherever it is done, in its most odious form,) yet | 


about the Constitution now !”? 


«When golden fortune smiles propitiously on crime, 
Then crime becomes a virtue,”’ 


He would, therefore, say to gentlemen, if you 


mean to raise your voices against the most flagi- || 


ious and most ignoble violation of the Constitu- | 
tion of your country, the time is now—now. 

But while Mr. S. would hold the Executive to a 
strict accountability for his violation of the Consti- | 
tution in bringing the country into war, he was | 
the last man who would offer any impediment to | 
the successful and speedy termination of the con- 
troversy. Congress had adopted the war, as well 
from necessity as from choice, and he held it to be 
the duty of all good citizens to aid in its prosecu- | 
tion. On its successful termination, Mr. S. had no | 
doubts. No man doubted the ability of this coun- | 
try to contend successfully with Mexi¢o; or, if he 
did, he paid but a sorry compliment to the bravery 
and resources of his country. But let not the 


Executive lay the * flattering unction to his soul’? |, 


that while we vote him men and money to carry | 
on this war, thus wantonly commenced, we are to 

be in the least deterred from speaking of his acts | 
in the spirit of freemen. | 


this question differed materially from those held 
by a majority of the Democratic party in this 
House, as now organized, (he was glad to say not by 
all of that party,) he freely accorded to gentlemen 
advocating the other side quite as much honesty 


himself. 

The two bills now before the committee, Mr. 
Chairman, as well that commonly called McKay's 
bill as the substitute offered by the gentleman 
from New York, [Mr. Huncerrorp,] pro- 
pose entire changes in the whole fiscal policy of 


| the Government, from its earliest organization to | 


the present time—changes not gradual, but imme- 
diate, sweeping, radical. For although, in some 


slight degree, they both recognise the principle of | 


protection to American industry, (and this, too, | 


| coming to us as they do under the sanction of the 


| policy. 
| ed on this floor. 


Executive message of December last, and the offi- 
cial report of the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
based as they are on the doctrines of that famous 
report, which has received such consideration both 
in this country and England, especially in the 
House of Lords, from whom it received the unu- 
sual compliment of having been printed for their use, 
both these measures, especially the former from the 
Committee of Ways and Means, amount to a vir- 
tual and total abandonment of the whole protective 
Indeed, sir, that object is distinctly avow- 
I assert, without the fear of suc- 
cessful contradiction, that the policy which is now 
supported by the opponents of this bill to repeal 


the act of 1842, has been maintained since the | 


foundation of our Government to the present time. 
We should always hesitate long to disturb a poliey 
which has received the constant approbation of the 
nation. ‘To the principles and practice of our rev- 


olutionary statesmen, who were conversant with | 


the early wants of our country, and established the 


| constitutional forms of free government under 


SPEECH OF MR. D. M. BARRINGER, | 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
July 1, 1846. 


On the Bill to modify the Duties on Imports, and 
for other purposes. 


Mr. BARRINGER said that he was at all times 


very averse to enter upon the arena of regular de- | 


bate in this House. His experience here had sat- 
isfied him that those who are most frequently desi- 
rous of occupying the floor were not regarded as the 
most useful or influential members of this body. 
He was especially reluctant to address the commit- 
tee at this stage of an exhausted debate. But the 


subject was one of the gravest importance; it was | 


called by some the great question of the day. He 


| perative reasons, founded on considerations of ab- | 
| solute national independence, demonstrated the ne- 


THE TARIFF. \| 





which we have so long lived and prospered, do we 
owe an especial deference and respect. The most im- 


cessity of an early adoption of the principle of a 
fair and reasonable encouragement to domestic in- 
dustry. The preamble of the second act passed 
by the first Congress, declared that ‘* whereas it 
‘is necessary for the support of the Government, 
‘ for the discharge of the debts of the United States, 
‘and the encouragement and protection of manu- 


| § factures, that duties be laid on goods, wares, and 


‘merchandise imported,’ &c. This act was ap- 
proved and signed on the 4th of July, 1789, by 
George Washington, the Father of his Country, 
and voted for by James Madison, the ablest and 
best expounder of our Constitution, On the 8th of 


| January, 1790, General Washington used the fol- | 
| lowing language in his first annual address to Con- 
| gress: ‘*The safety and interest of the people re- 
| * quire that they should promote such manufac- 
| € tures as tend to render them independent of others || 
| ‘for essential, especially military supplies. 


And 
in his last address on the 7th of December, 1796, 





friends always possessed in reconciling their ap- | debts and contracts; expend the 
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ublic money with the 
same care and economy we would practise with our own, 
and impose on our citizens no unnecessary burdens ; to keep 
in all things within our constitutional powers, and cherish 
the Federal Union as the only rock of safety: these, fellow- 
ciuzens, are the landmarks by which we are to guide our- 
selves in all our proceedings.” 


In his message on the 5th November, 1811, Mr. 


| Madison says: 


“Although other objects will press more immediately on 
your deliberations, a portion of them cannot but be well be- 
stowed on the just and sound policy of securing to our mens- 
factures the success they have attained, and still are attaining, 
under the impulse of causes not permanent, and to our navi- 
gation, the fair extent of which is at present abridged by the 
unequal regulations of foreign Governments. Besides the 
reasonableness of saving our manufactures from sacrifices 
which a change of circumstances might bring upon them, 
the national interest requires that, with respect to such ma- 
terials at least as belong to our defence and primary wants, 
we should not be left in a state of unnecessary dependence 
on external supplies.”? 


Mr. Madison never failed to enforce similar sen- 
timents on the consideration of Congress and the 
country, whenever a fit opportunity presented itself. 
[ shall not detain the committee by further extracts 
from that distinguished source. Mr. Monroe, dis- 
tinguished for his devotion to the best interests of 
his country, in his inaugural address expresses 
himself thus: 

* Our manufactures will likewise require the systematic 
and fostering care of Government. Possessing, as we do, all 
the raw materials, the fruit of our ewn soil and industry, we 
ought not to depend, in the degree we have done, on sup- 
plies from other countries; while we are thus dependent, 
the sudden event of war, unsought and unexpeeted, cannot 
fail to plunge us into the most serious difficulties. It is im- 
portant, too, that the capital which nourishes our manufac- 
tures should be domestic in its influence, as its influence in 
that case, instead of exhausting, as it may do in forcign 
hands, would be felt advantageously in agriculture and every 
other braneh of industry.”’ 


On the 3d December, 1817, in his message to 
Congress, Mr. Monroe said: 

* Our manufactures will require uie constant attention of 
Congress. The capital employed in them is considerable, 
and the knowledge required in the machinery and fabric of 
all the most useful manufactures, is of great value. Their 
preservation, which depends on due encouragement, is con- 
nected with the high interests of the nation.”’ 

In his second annual message he uses this lan- 
guage: 


‘Tt cannot be doubted that the more complete our inter- 


| nal resources, and the least dependent we are on foreign 
| Powers for every national as well as domestic purpose, the 
| greater and more stable will be our publie plenty. 
| inerease of our domestic manufactures will the demand for 


By the 


the raw material be increased ; and thus willthe dependence 
of the several parts of the Union on each other, and the 
strength of the Union itself, be proportionably augmented.’” 


Again, in his message on the 3d December, 1822, 


| he says: 


“ Satisfied I am, whatever may be the abstract doctrines 


| in favor of unrestricted commerce, (provided all nations 


would concur in it, and it was not likely to be interrupted 
by war, which has never occurred, and cannot be expected,) 
there are other strong reasons applicable to our situation and 
relations with other countries which impose on us the obli- 
gation to cherish our manufactures.” 


General Jackson repeatedly recognised and en- 
forced the same suggestions of publie policy. In 
his message of the 7th December, 1830, he em- 


| ploys the following emphatic and unanswerable 


argument: 


“The power to impose duties on imports originally he- 
longed to theseveral States. The right to adjust these duties, 
with a view to the encouragement of domestic branches of in- 
dustry, is so completely incidental to that power, that it is 
difficult to suppose the existence of the one without the other. 
The States have delegated their whole authority over imports 


| to the General Government, without limitation or restriction, 


saving the very inconsiderable reservation relative to the 
inspection laws. ‘This authority having thus entirely passed 
from the States, the right to exercise it for the purpose of 
protection does not exist in them; and, consequently, if it 
be not possessed by the General Government, it must be ex- 


| tinet. Our political system would thus present the anomaly 
| of a people stripped of their right to protect their own indus- 


had some views on this subject, which is regarded || General Washington, in continuation of the same || try, and tocounteract o male ena wee dnntractive palicy 
as so deeply interesting to every section of the || policy he had always supported and urged before |, which might be adopted by foreign nations. his surely can- 
Union, and every class of the people of this great | Congress, used the following language: ‘* Congress |, Rote the case. Tole intiegenashie powes, Gus ensaentoeas 


A : 5 > . ‘ \| by the States, must be within the scope of the authority, on 
nation, which he desired to present to this com- | ‘ has repeatedly, and not without success, directed 4 : ‘ 


: . || the subject, expressly delegated to Congress. In this con- 
mittee and to the public. He was not in the un- || ‘ their attention to the encouragement of manufac- | clusion I am confirmed as well by the opinions of Presidents 
fortunate position of the gentleman who had just | 


‘tures. The object is of too much consequence || Washington, Jefferson, aioe i08 Nannie ee nana 
° j . ° . it »pente: recommendae e exerci , 
addressed the committee, [Mr. Stanton, of Ten- | *not to ensure a continuance of their efforts in oe Constitution, as by the uniform practice of Con- 
nessee,] and who seemed so greatly embarrassed || ‘ every way which shall appear eligible.” | 
in the effort to reconcile the differences of his Dem- | 
} 


|, gress, the continued acquiescence of the States, and the gen 
The following is an extract from the message of || eral understanding of the people.” 
ocratic friends in this House. He had nothing to 
say to their quarrels, which seem to threaten such 


Mr. Jefferson to Congress on the 15th December, i I will not refer to the votes of General Jackson 
serious collisions in their ranks, but which he was 


1302: || and other of the leading statesmen of the opposite 
: “To cultivate peace, maintain commerce and navigation || party in favor of the act of 1824; nor to his remark- 
satisfied would be healed by the proper efforts and 

appliances, if it be necessary to pass this bill. He 


in their lawful enterprises; to foster our fisheries as nurse- l| able letter of April 23, 1824, on this subject, to 
was well aware of the facilities his Democratic 


ries for navigation, and for the nurture of man, and to pro- |) . 
tect the manufactures adapted to our circumstances ; to pre- i Dr. Coleman, of my own native State. could 


serve the faith of the nation by an exact discharge of its | cite line upon line, and extract upon extract, from 
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the solemnly recorded and expressed opinions of || 


the great statesmen of all parties in our country, 
and at all times in our history, to show both the 


right and duty of Congress, in proper cases, to give | 
# fair and reasonable encouragement to American | 
The sentiments I have quoted are the opin- | 
ions of those who have had the fullest confidence | 


labor. 


of the country, and especially of the South. The 


truth is, Mr. Chairman, that no President or par- | 
ty, Whig or Democratic, Federal or Republican, | 


had omitted when in power to maintain both the 


constitutionality and expediency of the doctrine | 


contended for by our side of the House. It was a 
chief element of success in the election of General 
Jackson, It had never been disputed in a presi- 
dential message unul the annual communication of 
the present incumbent in December last. Even 
Mr. Polk admitted it, or at least desired it to be 
understoad that he was in favor of the doctrine up 
to that period. You all remember, sir, his cele- 
brated Kane letter, which was made to assume all 
the hues of the chameleon, and which has been so 
severely commented on inthis debate. Every gen- 
tleman from the great Democratic State of Penn- 
sylvania who has yet taken part in this discussion, 
has admitted that Mr, Polk could not have gotten 
the vote of that State but for the belief produced by 
that letter that he was in favor of the tariff, and 
was even a ** better tariff man than Mr. Clay.’ I 
will not allude, sir, to the bitter fruits which I fear 
that great State is destined to reap from the decep- 
tion which has been so skilfully practised upon 
her confiding people, 

The gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Tisparts] 
has here publicly admitted that Mr. Polk could 
not have received the votes of the western States 
except for the belief that he recognised the consti- 
tutionality and expediency of incidental protection 
within the revenue range, and of discrimination to 
protect all the great interests of the country. Even 
in the inaugural address of the President on the 
4th of March, 1845, we have the strongest recog- 
nition of the power to legislate with a view to the 
encouragement of the great industrial pursuits of 
the country. He said: 

* The power [to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises] was an indispensable one to be conferred on 


the Federal Government, which, without it, would possess | 


no means of providing tor its own support. In executing 
this power, by levying a tariff of duties for the support of 
Government, the raising of revenue should be the object, 
wud protection the incident. To reverse this principle, and 
make protection the object and reveuue the incident, would 
be to inflict manifest injustice upon all other than the pro- 
tected interests. In levying duties for revenue, it is doubt- 
less proper to wake such discriminations, within the reve- 


nue principle, as will afford incidental protection tu our | 


home interests. Whathin the revenue limit there is a dis- 


cretion to discriminate; beyond that limit the rightful exer- 


cise of the power is not conceded.” 


Mr. Chairman, I shall not multiply, as I could, 
authorities on this subject. It would be an anom- 
aly, 1f the Government did not have this indis- 
pensable power. It would be suicidal. Without 
its just exercise, we should not be an independent 
people. It was one of the chief objects of our 


separation from the mother country, whose policy 


had been so imimical to the development of our re- 
sources, and who desired to restrain us from the 
power to manufacture even a hobnail in the colo- 
nies. It was incorporated in our Federal Consti- 
tution, and has been sanctioned by the practice of 
every Administration, under every diversity of 
party. Even now a large portion of the ascendant 
party in this House will not admit that it is, in any 
sense, the test of party allegiance; and on this, ex- 
press their amazement at the theories of those who 
hold political communion with them on other sub- 
And yet, Mr, Chairman, after all this weight 
of argument and precedent and practice, gentlemen 
throughout this debate, on the other side, have 
been horrified and startled at the idea of the least 
discrimination, even within the revenue range, in 
favor of the essential interests of the nation. It is 
represented, especially by some of our opponents 


from Virginia and Alabama, as a modern violation | 
of the plainest provisions of the Constitution. It | 


is no new thing, sir, to legislate for the protection 
of particular interests, when their preservation and 
advancement are connected with the general wel- 
fare of the nation. By what authority have our 
navigation laws been passed? What right had we 
to give a preference, in the whole coasting trade, to 


-Imerican shipping, without regard to the rates of || stantly trying to deceive the people. 


| we must have. 


| ported. 


| pursue. 


_ tariff law now in force. 
peal it. 


The Tariff—Mr. Barringer. 
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transportation offered by foreign vessels? The 
constitutionality or wisdom of these laws has 
never been questioned. Is not this a violation of 
the principles so zealously urged by gentlemen 
here? Is this ** buying where we could buy cheap- 
est?’’ Or is it not, on your principles, an ** odious 
erinding monopoly, in favor of a set of bloated 
purse-proud American manufacturers ?”’ 
Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to be misunder- 
stood. Lam notin favor of a“ high protective tariff.”’ 
I am not for a tariff for ** protection merely.” 1 do 
not contend for that system of * legalized plunder 
and robbery”’ that gentlemen so eloquently declaim 
about in this hall. What I insist upon, and what 
I think the highest interests of the country demand, 
is such a tariff as has been the subject of good 
sound Whig doctrine from the beginning, sanc- 
tioned by the principles and practice of the fathers 
of the true republican faith; such a tariff as has | 
been recommended, over and over again, in the 
messages of our best Presidents, and advocated and 
virtually promised in the inaugural address of Mr. 
Polk himself, viz: a tariff which, while it imposes | 
duties on foreign imports for the necessary rev- 
enue to support an economical administration of 
the Government as its prime object, shall be so ar- 
ranged and adjusted in its details as to afford a 
just and reasonable encouragement in favor of all 
the great interests of agriculture, commerce, man- 
ufactures, and the mechanic arts. While revenue 


| should be the object, discrimination should be the 


incident. Sir, you never will conduct the affairs 
of this great nation wane on any contrary 
doctrine. This is the well-established revolution- 
ary principle for which our forefathers contended ; 
this is necessary for the prosperity of the great in- | 
terests of the people, and indispensable to us as a 
free and independent nation. A tariff of some sort 
The Government must be sup- 
No influential American statesman has 
ever seriously declared himself in favor of direct 
taxes as a permanent system of revenue in time of 
peace. We cannot rely on loans or treasury notes 
for a permanent revenue. The objections to these 
are obvious. 
must therefore be laid. Such duties have been laid 
from 1789.to this day; and, sir, I predict that, what- 
ever may be the fate of this bill, proposing a revo- 
lution in the whole financial system of our country, 
experience will continue to point out the beaten 
track of our fathers as the best course for us to 
We shall soon get tired of this untried 
experiment. I am not for any hot-house stimulus 
to industry, and I admit that true policy requires | 
that legislative protection should be confined, ina 
wise discrimination, to such preductions as our 
situation, capital, and resources enable us to make 
successfully to supply the wants of the country. 
On the 30th of August, 1842, Congress passed a 
This bill proposes to re- 
Is this proposed change right? Nothing 
can be more pernicious to the labor and capital of 
the country than this vacillating policy—this con- 
stant fluctuation both in the trade of the country | 
and the revenues of the Government. I do not | 
pretend to say that the act of 1842 is perfect; or | 
that it heel ban like the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, unalterable. If it be imperfect, as it 
doubtless is, let it be amended in such particulars 
as experience may have indicated as necessary. 
Let it be amended ina em way and on thorough 
examination, and not at the 
statements of British importers and their agents. 
The regulation of a tariff of duties is necessarily 
complicated and one of great difficulty. 


through every interest of society. Wenever have, 
and, in a country like ours, of such diversified 
pursuits and interests, we never can pass any gen- 
eral tariff law which will give satisfaction to all. 
The thing is impossible. Our true course is to | 
come as near this end as possible. 1 have freely | 


| admitted that the existing law might be wisely 


amended. I should like to see that indispensable 
necessary of life, salt, made duty free. The du- | 
ties and minimums on coarse domestics might be | 


It isa || 
| question of facts and details, ramifying themselves 


, Same system. 


A tariff of duties on foreign imports || 


Ho. or Reps, 
other instances in which the act of 1849 
well be amended and the free list might | 
creased. But, in the main, that law hac 
well: and, after all, experience was the best teacher: 
it is worth all your theories. The act of 1849 had 
completely refuted the predictions of its enemics 
and fully realized the best hopes of its friends 
Under its operation the country was prosperous, 
Under what circumstances had that act been 
passed? I need not dwell on what all must so 
well remember. The objects of that law were t, 
raise a sinking revenue; to restore the public credit: 
to pay the public debt and liabilities; and jas; 
though not least, to give incidental protection 
interests essential to our national welfare and inde. 
pendence. ‘Towards the close of the operation of 
the celebrated Compromise act of 1833, the expen- 
ditures constantly exceeded our income. Eye) 
before the reduction had reached the lowest point 
of twenty per cent. it had utterly failed to produce 
the necessary revenue. This fact is admitted by 
the most ultra free-trade men. Yet gentlemen are 
for returning, not gradually, but suddenly to the 
Who can believe that the bil] he. 
fore us will raise sufficient revenue for the wants 
of the Government? Curtail your expenses; aban- 
don your magnificent scheme of internal improve- 
ments passed by this Democratic House, under the 
name of the harbor and river bill; reduce your an- 
nual expenditures to seventeen millions, and per- 
haps then anaverage rate of twenty-five to thirty per 
cent. ad valorem may prove sufiicient. But, sir, 
does any one here believe that this reduction will be 
brought about? “We must legislate for an existing 
state of things. The expenditures of the Govern- 
ment, instead of being restricted by economy to 
seventeen millions a year, amounted on an averave 
to near twenty-six millions. It has stood at that 
rate for years past. It will be increased. The ac- 
quisition of Texas and the establishment of new 
territorial governments, the most expensive ap- 
pendages of your Government, and the necessary 
enlargement of your army and navy, will enhance 
your expenditures. They will be from twenty-eight 
to thirty millions per annum. 1 do not speak of a 
state of war, but of a peace establishment. The 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Huncerrorp] 


might 
ve d ee 
1 operated 


| has demonstrated, by a most searching analysis, 


that this bill will not produce more than seventeen 
millions net revenue in a time of peace, and less in 
time of war. How shall we supply the deficit? 
Shall we resort to loans or treasury notes? I fear 
they will soon again become fashionable. With 
the aid of the ‘* Little Tariff Bill,” as it was called, 
passed in 1841, which my colleague, now before 
me, [Mr. Grauam,] well remembers, the Com- 
promise act still failed to raise the necessary in- 
come. It sank to less than thirteen millions a 
year. The treasury was empty, the Govern- 
ment bankrupt, and general ruin stared us in the 
face; Experience spoke with a voice that could 
not be mistaken. The Compromise act emptied 


the treasury; the tariff of 1842 filled it. The Com- 


instance and upon the || 


promise act prostrated the credit of the Govern- 
ment; the act of 1842 restored it. Who does not 
remember with a blush of patriotic shame the low 

oint to which the credit of our nation had been 
Seat? How your Governmentscrip was hawked 
and peddled about in every money market of the 


| world without a bidder? The Congress of 1842 


had of necessity to revise the whole revenue sys- 
tem. But gentlemen say the rates of that law were 
too high, because they are above the revenue 
standard. ‘ The revenue standard!”? What do 
gentlemen mean by these cabalistic phrases? Is it 


| the amount needed for revenue—a fixed quantity? 


lowered, if not entirely abolished; and on raw cot- || 


ton, the duty, which was once important but now 


useless, might be well abolished altogether. By || 


Or does it not fluctuate with the state of the nation 
and the necessities of our public affairs? It must 
necessarily depend on the state of trade and the 
public exigencies. We want one amount in peace, 
another in time of war. There is, therefore, no 
such thing as a fixed revenue standard. Mr. Sec- 
retary Walker asserts that it is 20 per cent. We 
have tried that, or at least we had approached it, 
ata time, too, when our importations were very 
large, and our experiment had proved that when 
we got down in the scale as far as 25 per cent. the 
revenue failed, and the Government was placed in 
the most trying and perilous crisis. Under the act 


this course we should wrest from the hands of |) of 1842 the annual average net revenue is from 
demagogues instruments by which they are con- || twenty-six to twenty-seven millions of dollars— 
There are |! about sufficient to answer the wants of the Gov- 
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eroment in ordinary times. But, Mr. Chairman, 
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iris objected to the existing law that its operation || 
is most injurious to the consuming portion of the || 


community y especially to the farming and planting 
interests; that it raises the price of all the people 


' would have it to be. 


have to buy, and lowers the price of all they have || 


p sell; that it is a system of plunder and injustice; 
god that it puts into the pockets of the manufac- 
jurers two dollars for every one it places in the 


treasury—fifty-four millions to enrich them, and | 


only twenty-seven millions in the national coffers ! 
This representation, which, in truth, is mere dec- 
jamation opposed to the facts of the case, is based 
on the idea that every tariff of duties is necessarily 
atax, and that in all cases this tax is paid by the 
consumer. Now, sir, I utterly deny this position. 
:may be true as a general rule, but it not only 
has many exceptions, but there are many cases 
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eign countries, situated as they are, can ever fur- 
nish an outlet for the four hundred millions surplus 
of our agricultural productions. We must legislate 
in reference to the world as it is, and not as we 
There is no such thing as 
free trade, and never will be, as long as mankind 


| remain selfish, and Governments require to be sup- 


| of ** many in one,’’ which is so muc 


ported by money. | Free trade, sir, is a mere bub- 


| ble; it is not to be found on earth, except among 


our own sovereign States of this Union, in that 
beautiful, but combined and ne Sa system, 


1 the admiration 
of the world. 


But, Mr. Chairman, suppose our surplus produce 


| went into the English ports, here held up as our 


where it is decidedly opposed to the truth. On || 
those articles from which we derived the greatest | 


part of our revenue the duty did not raise the price, 
and was not a tax to the consumer, because nearly 
enough of the articles were produced to meet the 
demands of consumption without resort to the 
foreign supply. Domestic competition was in- 
duced and lowered the price. When the article is 
not made at home in sufficient quantities to answer 
our demands, the duty was often divided between 
the consumer and producer or importer, in which 
case the foreign importer pays a part of the tax 
for the privilege of selling in our markets, Where 
we do not make the article at all, the whole duty 
was strictly a tax, and paid by the consumer. 


Prices depend on the great laws of supply and de- | 


mand, and on the ability of the people to consume. 


But, cir, f will not enlarge on this subject. Every- || labor in foreign markets on equal terms of compe- 


| tition with them. 


body knows that the prices of the leading articles 
of consumption are lower than they were at and 
before the passage of the act of 1842. It is an ad- 
mitted fact. But gentlemen say this is owing to 


improved machinery and other causes. What has | 


improved machinery, and given new impulse to 

manufacturing skill, but the policy we advocate? 
In regard to the prices of agricultural produce, 

especially of that great staple cotton, it was well 

known that there was a great over-production. 
(Mr. Burt said he thought not. 


My honorable friend from South Carolina is | 


mistaken. This fact was so well known, and so 


fully admitted, that a convention had been called | 


in the South to take into consideration the means 
of diverting labor from the culture of cotton into 


some other channel, that a better price might be | 


obtained on the residue which was raised. It has 
been said that if we would consent to reduce the 
tariff, we should find a market for our surplus ag- 
ricultural productions. I wish, sir, that the hopes 
which are so fondly indulged on this subject could 
be realized. Much has been promised from the 
abolition of the British corn laws. It is possible that 


the new system of British legislation may so work | 


as to afford us a market for a small portion of that 
surplus; but, sir, even this I greatly doubt. The ag- 
gregate agricultural products of the country amount- 
ed in value to between eight and nine hundred mil- 
lions of dollars per annum. Of this vast amount, 
about one-half was consumed by the producers, 
our own population; the other half sought a mar- 
ket. And where was that market to be found ? 
Undoubtedly the chief market was at home, in the 


consumption by non-producers of agricultural pro- | 


duce, who are engaged in other pursuits. The 
whole amount of our exports last year was about 
ninety-nine millions of dollars. This is about the 
average per annum. Of these, the staple articles 
of cotton, tobacco, and rice, constitute more than 
sixty millions of dollars, and manufactured articles 
make up another sum of thirteen millions. The 
balance, of little more than twenty-five millions, is 
made up of every other article exported. The fact 
is, sir, we do not export to all foreign markets for 
sale one-twentieth part of the surplus productions 
of our furmers. We import almost as much 
as we export, notwithstanding our vast surplus. 

© import even cotton, as well as beef, hams, 
wool, potatoes, &c. But, sir, this small amount 
of import is the mere incident of trade and com- 
merce, as is Our export of the produce of our farms, 
except of the three great articles which I have men- 


tioned. The foreign has never yet been, and I fear 


never will be, our true market for breadstuffs and 
Provisions. It is preposterous to suppose that for- 


great and best markets: was it sure of finding pur- 
chasers there? Does Great Britain, so much abused 
here for some purposes, and lauded by the same 
persons for others, does she look to the United 
States for her wheat and flour and grain of every 
description? Is no wheat grown in Germany? 
None in Prussia? None in the Russian domin- 
ions? None in the provinces of Turkey? Will) 
not the wheat from the Baltic and the Black Sea | 
meet our wheat in that market, and would not they 
undersell us?) To say nothing of the distance and 


| cost of freight, until our labor in this free and 


happy Republic shall be brought down to a level 
with the labor of Russian serfs, it was impossible 
to compete with them in the English markets. Un- 
til our people were as poorly fed, clothed, and 


— as the starving millions of the monarchies of 


Europe, living on a bare subsistence, we could not 
expect this boon, so much desired by some gen- 
tlemen, of selling the products of our American 


What does it cost to make a | 


| bushel of wheat in Illinois, for instance? 
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{[Mr. Doveuass said about thirty cents.] 

The gentleman from Illinois says thirty cents. | 
That is alow price: but, even then, it will take at 
least twenty-five cents to get it to New York, and 
fifteen cents for transportation to Liverpool. When 
deposited on the wharf at Liverpool it costs the 
shipper at least seventy cents. And now, sir, | 
everybody knows that a bushel of wheat from the | 
great grain-growing country of the Baltic can be 
laid down on that same wharf at Liverpool for 
forty cents. Wheat was now selling in the Liv- 
erpool market, at atime when great scarcity cre- 
ated a demand, at fifty cents per bushel. Are gen- 
tlemen so demented as to hope to compete in the 
British or any other foreign market with men who 
were compelled, from the necessities of their posi- 
tion, to ‘iene for sixpence a day? It is absurd; so 
obviously so, that I can scarcely bring myself to 
believe that gentlemen are serious in the declara- 
tions of their hopes about these foreign markets for 
our farming seniieaibaan, However this may be, I 
hope never to see the day when wages in this free 
country shall come down to that level. We are 
a totally different people from those who inhabit 
the shores of the Baltic and Black Seas. Our pol- 
icy is to elevate the laboring classes. Here we 
have perfect political equality. The men who toil 
in our fields and workshops are not debased and 
ignorant slaves, but well-informed and high-spirit- 
ed freemen, who constituted, each man for himself, 
a portion of the sovereignty of the land. God for- | 
bid that their industry should be placed on the 
same level, by any force of circumstances, with 
the pauper labor of men who work barely to live, | 
and live but to be degraded! The contact would 
be destructive to American industry, and fatal to 
the spirit of liberty itself. 

Mr. Chairman, it is argued that we must reduce | 
our tariff because England is reducing hers. It is | 
true that on some articles she is lowering and on | 
some taking off her duties. But, sir, is any fair 
reciprocity proposed by England tous? And with | 
what view has her recent policy been dictated? 
Why had the duty been taken off of cotton? Only 
for the purpose of benefiting her manufacturers. 
There was a time when England struggled with 
an abiding hope to suppl 
independently of our aid. She had made stren- 
uous efforts to grow cotton in her own East India | 


possessions, and entertained sanguine hopes of | 


getting itin Egypt. Both projects failed. For a 
long time she imposed high duties on the raw ma- | 


terial and prohibitory duties on the manufactured | 
article from this country. But she has discovered | 


herself with raw cotton || revenue by false invoices; it will lead to a ruinous 
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that she cannot do without American cotton. She 
has discovered that instead of being subsidiary 
and dependent for the manufacture of our own 
raw material, we had become wholly independent 
of her; and from the subordinate condition of a 
colonial dependent, we have risen into the rank of 
a competitor, and have in fact become her most 
formidable rival. In the manufacture of coarse 
cottons, built up under the policy we have pur- 
sued, we can compete with her in the markets of 
the world. By the abolition of the duty she has 
extended protection to her own manufacture in 
this contest. And soas to her reduction of the 
duty on breadstuffs and provisions. Is any man 
so simple as to suppose England has done this 
merely to benefit us, or in consequence of any wild 
theories of free trade? Let us not cherish so great 
and fatal a delusion. All nations are essential! 
selfish, and of all nations in the world England is 
and always has been the most so. She has taken 
off her duties on provisions, only because she was 
compelled to do it by the necessities of her starv- 
ing population, and that her manufacturers might 
continue to draw the health of life. The same 
policy will induce her to put them on again when- 
ever her interest requires it. Besides all these con- 
siderations of self-interest, England is in most 
respects much in advance of other nations in man- 
ufacturing skill and capital, and she is in the fortu- 
nate position of being able to invite others into 
rivalry with her without injury to her mteresis. 
Her policy has always heretofore been restrictive, 
but she would be willing to-morrow to enter the 
list in the impracticable scheme of free trade with 
the world, if other nations would consent, simply 
because her past policy has prepared her for iu with- 
out the fear of detriment from others. 

And again, sir, the financial system of Great 
Britain is essentially different from and inapplica- 
ble to ours. We derive our income chiefly, if not 
almost entirely, from customs; she obtains but 
about one-half of hers from that source. The 
average annual revenue of England is about €50,- 


, 000,000: of this sum she derived, in 1842, from 


excises £14,500,000, from stamp duties £7,000,000, 
and from land tax £4,700,000, making a fraction 
more than the half of the whole sum. Are we to 
imitate her example in these odious taxes? From 
tea and coffee, which we admit free, she exacts 
about £5,000,000; from sugar alone £5,100,000; 
and from tobacco £3,500,000; and from manufac- 
tured goods the whole sum of the customs dues 
in England does not amount to a half per cent., 
while we collect the largest part of our revenue 
from that source. Let gentlemen look into the 
facts before they call on us to follow in the foot- 
steps of a nation that always legislates, not to 
benefit others, but to promote and secure her own 
selfish policy and interests. 

As to the importance of the home market, of 
which so much has been said in this debate, I do 
not attach so much value to it as some of my 


| friends here, but still it is a matter not to be over- 


looked. How, sir, can a producer of cotton (to 
say nothing of the vast home consumption of pro- 
visions and breadstuffs) consider the home market 
of small consequence, when between four and five 
hundred thousand bales of every cotton crop are 
consumed here? At least one-sixth of the whole 
product found a market on our own shores. 

{Mr. Burt, of South Carolina, said he believed 
this estimate was too large. } 

My honorable friend from South Carolina is 


| mistaken, as he will find on examination. 


I have said, Mr. Chairman, that this bill pro- 


| poses a greatand radical change by a virtual aban- 


/donment of all incidental protection. 


But it pro- 
poses another equally material alteration in our 


policy, by the adoption of the ad valorem pene 


| and the abrogation of all specific duties in t 


e mode 


| of their collection. The duties are to be levied and 
'assessed on the foreign valuation of the goods, 


wares, and merchandise imported. This system 


| will inevitably lead to enormous frauds on -the 


reduction in the revenue; and it will work a most 
serious injury to honest American importers and 
American commerce, by throwing, eventually, the 
whole import trade in the hands and under the 
control of foreigners. It will destroy that uniformity 
in the assessment of duties which is expressly re- 
quired by the Constitution. The same kind and 
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is died ae Oe ; a: 
quality of goods will be valued at one rate in | cially proud of the gallantry of my own district, 


Charleston, and at another in New York and Bos- 
ton and New Orleans. The assessment will neces- 


sarily depend on the various judgments of the dif- | 


ferent appraisers. It is liable, too, to this great 
objection, that, when the article is most in demand 


and the price highest, the duty will be the most | 
heavy and oppressive. When the article imported | 


is cheapest and least in demand, the duty will be 
the lowest; the less the people were able to con- 


sume, the higher the duty rose; and, when our | 
industry of all kinds most needed protection, they 


would get the least; and, when they least needed 
it, they would get the most. I am entirely op- 
posed to this ad valorem principle as a general sys- 
tem. 
wholly wrong as applied to others. Besides, it is 
a new system, and I am opposed to experiments, 
nnless Tam sure it will work right in practice. It 
has been heretofore repudiated by our own Goy- 
ernment, and never adopted as an exclusive system 


It would well apply to many articles, but is | 


by any wise Government on the face of the globe. | 


It was not the system of England or France, or of 
the Zoll-Verein, which is so rapidly extending 
itself over all the north of Europe. Our whole 
American commercial community have expressed 
their opposition to it, and our wisest statesmen 
have always rejected it. Mr, Buchanan himself, 


in his great speech on the bill of 1842, for which | 


he voted, then pronounced the most emphatic con- 
demnation of itas unwise and impracticable. That 
system had always operated best which contained 
a mixture of ad valorems and specifies; and to that | 
Il am for adhering until [ am convinced thata safer 
and better plan can be adopted. 

This new tariff, graduated on a revenue stand- 
ard, is proposed as a peace measure, and by gen- 
tlemen who profess great and constant regard for 
the poor, and opposition to an increase of the price 
of the necessaries of life; yet it contains a duty on 
tea and coffee, indispensable necessaries, not asa 
war measure, for that duty was recommended and 
inserted in the bill before the existence of the war 
with Mexico. These articles are now free; and, 
not being made in our country at all, a duty on 
them is a pure tax on the consumers. If an indis- 
pensable necessity were clearly shown to exist in 
time of war for this tax, | would be willing to vote 
for it; and even then it should be licht. It is not 
necessary now; and as a precedent in the mode 
now proposed is highly dangerous. What is that 
mode, sir? There is a most extraordinary feature 
in this bill. The President is directed to have this 
tax collected by proclamation. 
shrink from the responsibility of imposing it them- 
selves and directly. Whenever a deficiency oc- 
curs (as it certainly will) in the revenue, the Pres- 
ident is to have the prerogative of ordering this 
duty to be levied. 

The ancient Anglo-Saxon principle was to re- 


serve to the Representatives of the people the ex- | 


clusive power of taxation and of holding the purse 
of the nation. Thisduty will, I suspect, be stricken 
from the bill. You cannot pass it here with this 
yrovision included. 
bill has exhibited the dispusition of those having 
the majority in this House to impose this uncalled- 


Gentlemen seem to | 


} 
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the first in the State to tender the services of an 
organized company of volunteers. But, sir, whether 


| this waris to bea long orashort one, it will be a very 


expensive one. We shall havea heavy bill to foot 
up. The expenses of the Florida war will be small 
in comparison with the inevitable costs of this war. 
Now, sir, I 
wanted for the prosecution of this contest with 
Mexico, they should be provided in a separate 
war bill of duties, and limited in its duration to 
the continuance of the war. A peace policy ought 
to be permanent. But the folly of reducing exist- 
ing duties and curtailing the sources of your rev- 
enue at a time when your patriotism demands 


more, is, to me, most extreme and neem 


| What, sir, will be the end of this absurdity? You | 
will be compelled to resort again to the indirect || 


and most odious form of a loan, in the shape of | 
treasury notes. I predict that in less than ten days 


| the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 


| disguised and deceptive. But, sir, I again ask this | 


Means will present a bill for the issue of from ten 
to fifteen millions of treasury notes. This, too, 
sir, will be done at the same time that you are des- 
canting on the beauties of a hard-money currency, 
and in the act of passing that most objectionable 
and oft-rejected measure of the subtreasury, re- 
quiring all payments to the Government to be made 
in gold and silver. What wonderful consistency! 
These treasury notes are intended to furnish a pa- 
per circulating medium. Besides, sir, at this very 
time I suspect the Secretary of the Treasury either | 
has or is about to issue a Government currency, 
entering into the common circulation, in the shape | 
of checks on your depositories, for sums of a hun- | 
dred dollars and fifty dollars, in the way of pay- 
ments to the Government creditors. In advance, 
I pronounce my decided and emphatic condemna- 
tion of this course of proceeding as most danger- 
ous, and a gross violation of the powers vested in 
the ‘Treasury Department. 

There is one contingency in which I will vote 
for these treasury notes, that I have no doubt will 
be asked for from Congress, and that is, that they 
shall be shown to be indispensably necessary to 
meet our expenses in time of war; and even then 
I would prefer the good old-fashioned and honest 
method of a loan. Both modes create a public 
debt; but the one is open and easily understood by | 
the great body of the people, while the other is 


House and the country, what can exceed the folly 
and impolicy of reducing your income while your 
expenses are increased? What, sir, would be 
thought of the wisdom or forecast of an individual, 


| in any avocation in life, who should at the same 
| moment increase his expenses and diminish his 


for burden on the people, even in time of peace; | 


and it further demonstrates, conclusively, the be- 
lief of the framers of this bill, and of the Admin- 
istration in power, that the scheme of revenue now 
insisted upon by them will prove insufficient to 
meet the fiscal wants of the Government. 

There cannot be a question of this result, even 
in time of peace. You cannot meet the ordinary 
expenses of the Government under its operation, 


But, sir, its insertion in the || that it would not produce enough revenue, and 


much less the extraordinary sums which will be | 


required for the energetic prosecution of the Mexi- 
can war. I have voted for the declaration of the 
existence of war with the Republic of Mexico, 
and I expect to vote for every proper measure and 


suecessful, and honorable termination. I will not 


now inquire into the causes of that war: it is suffi- | 
cient for me to know that it exists, and that our 
honor and interest require its early termination. [| 


have felt proud of the gallant spirit which our peo- | 
ple have, without distinction of party, manifested | 


in defence of their country, and of none more so 
than the cheerful promptitude with which the citi- | 


| have heen applied to both conditions. 


| losophy teaches that when there is a surplus, re- 
all necessary moneys to bring that war toa speedy, | 


zens of my own patriotic and noble State have met || 


the requisitions on their patriotism. I feel espe- | 


means of discharging them ? 

But gentlemen deny this consequence, and in- 
sist that the means of the Government will be in- 
creased by a reduction of the duties. Some most 
remarkable and miraculous virtues are attributed 
to this bill. When the law of 1842 was enacted, 
one of the great objections urged against it was, | 


would diminish the importations. When the pre- 


diction was falsified by actual results at the treas- || 


ury and custom-house, it was then objected against 
the law because it raised too much revenue. If a 
system of imports realizes a permanent surplus in 
time of peace, and when the country is out of debt, 
it certainly would require a modification by a re- 
duction of the duties. But, sir, what wonderful 
properties are discovered in this new scheme of 
finance and revenue! The profound statesmanship 
of the Secretary of the Treasury presents the same 
measure to suit every contingency of the necessi- 
ties of the Government. It answers both the pur- 
poses of peace and of war. The same arguments 


His phi- 


duce the duties, and when there is a deficit, still 
reduce the duties, and all will be right! When 
we have too much money in the treasury, low 
duties are the panacea to reduce the plethora of the 
system, but when we want more money, low duties | 
are still the nostrum by which the arteries of the 

Government are to be replenished with the stream | 


of life! This policy is like the nostrum of a quack, || 


which operates equally well in directly opposite | 
conditions of the system. 


refer that, if additional means are | 


|| try, the facilities of our local banks to discoun 












Great Britain, without the aid of recen 
statesmen doubled all the duties on imports, t 
crease the revenue. But we are to have an poe 
of the importations to increase the means of th 
treasury. Do you expect, sir, to enlaroe . 
ability of the people to consume foreign goo, 
_ by the passage of this bill? Will you not rat : 
_ lessen it, by crippling the resources of the country 
_and destroying the prosperity of the people? U 
| suppose by this measure you stimulate iain. 
tions, and we bring in more goods than we... 
able to pay for by our own native products, a ¢| 
| might see that, to meet the balance of trade 
_ thrown against us, specie must go out of the ¢ 


t lights, our 


aN Merease 


are 

ld 
thus 
Oun- 


: . : twill 
be impaired, and a general distress prevail in the 


land. The evils of excessive importations are o\). 
vious. Our whole experience has taught us that 
when the balance of trade continued long avaine: 
us, and our specie was drained from the country 
to go abroad, a financial and commercial revulsion 
_ was the inevitable SS eer followed by a gey. 
_ eral prostration of the industrial resources and ey. 
ergies of the great body of the people. The man 
whose expenditure constantly exceeds his income 
must fail; and similar indiscretion must assuredly 
bring like disaster upon nations. At present, our 
imports average about one hundred and one millions, 
while our exports reach within a fraction of one 
hundred millions. The balance is well adjusted. |; 
is a good rule to ‘let well enough alone.” Why 
disturb materially an act which provides us with the 
| requisite revenue for the wants of the Government, 
and under which the country is generally pros- 
perous? Why, too, Iask, make this great change 
in the midst of a war? But, sir, we live in remark- 
able times. This is said to be the age of progress 
Take care that we do not *‘ progress backwards!” 
There are kindred measures on your table, as 
parts of the great Executive scheme, which we 
are urged to pass, because, among other reasons 
pressed on the consideration of the Representa- 
tives of a free people, they are the measures of the 
Administration! Sir, is the spirit of freedom fled 
from this Hall? Shall Executive influence pre- 
dominate over and govern the judgments and con- 
duct of the immediate representatives of the true 
sovereignty of the land! We are asked to reduce 
and graduate the price of the public lands, and to 
establish the warehousing system. And it is said 
that each of these measures will increase the rev- 
enue. I do not believe that such a result will be 
produced by either. In regard to the first, you 
cannot compel the people to buy more land than 
they need, and experience, in ordinary times, has 
shown that amount not to exceed about two mil- 
lions of acres. I will say nothing of the gross in- 
justice done to the old States of this Union by such 
a bill as is proposed, which will operate as a vir- 
tual cession of the public domain to the States in 
which they lie. I only mean to say that the rev- 
| enue will not be increased, but reduced by it. The 
| warehousing bill, without any expression of an 
opinion on its general merits, will have the same 
' 
! 
} 


tendency. It is, in fact, an extension of credit to 
| the importer, giving him the privilege of storing 
his goods to await any and the most favorable con- 
dition of the market, or withdraw them at his 
| pleasure within the three years. By the very bill 
| now before us, it is provided that goods imported 
| before the 24 December, 1846, and then in the cus- 


| tom-house, may be entered subject only to the 


| duties under the new law. Who does not see that 
| its operation, at least for the next half year, must 


|| decrease the income of the Government? 


| But, Mr. Chairman, I will not longer, even if 
| my hour permitted me, detain the committee, (0 
| whom I am so much indebted for their kind atten- 
| tion. This bill, I believe, will pass. If so, I hope, 
for the sake of the general good, that my worst 
| fears may not be realized, from the destruction ot 
/a policy under which we have thus far prospered, 
| and the adoption of one which may injure us much, 
| and will certainly place, to a most dangerous ex- 
| tent, the destiny of our industry and trade under 
| the control of Siveign labor, capital, and legisla- 
| tion. J trust that the results of a bitter experience 
will not be required to teach us wisdom when 1t!s 
‘too late. For one, if this bill become a law, I am 


| willing to give it a fair trial, and let it be approved 
Sir, this was not the | 


orcondemned by its actual fruits. Whatever may 


wisdom of our predecessors. In the last war with || be its fate, the “good old North State,” from 
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which I come, will continue to desire no effect ! 
from this or any other act of legislation but what 
shall bind faster the bonds of the Union, add to 
the blessings of liberty, and promote the happiness 
of the people. 





THE TARIFF. | 


SPEECH OF MR. O. B. FICKLIN, | 

OF ILLINOIS, | 

In THE House or Representatives, 
July 1, 1846. 


On the Bill reducing the duty on Imports, and for 
other purposes. 
Mr. FICKLIN addressed the committee as fol- 
lows: 
Mr. CuarrMan: ** The world is governed too 
much.” This sentiment, whether applied to per- 
sons or things, politics or religion, 1s no less true 
than it is forcibly and beautifully expressed. It is 
the constant, the unceasing struggle of the few, to 
gain absolute dominion over the consciences, the 
pockets, and persons of the many. For this pur- 
pose, Statutes are sometimes so written and framed 
that the multitude cannot understand them. The 
toman emperor adopted the plan of having the 
laws written in small letters and placed on a pillar 
so high up that the common people could not read | 
them. Our lawmakers effected the same object by | 
a different method in framing the tariff act of 1842. 
They concealed their ideas, their meaning, with 
words, and covered them up with technical terms 
so effectually, that the masses cannot understand 
their import. Minimum and specific duties con- | 
stitute a part of the machinery cunningly devised | 
for that purpose. 
What isa minimum duty? It means the small- 
est amount possible; and is adopted in the tariff 
act of 1842 as a false valuation, used for deceptive 
and mischievous purposes. It is made to apply | 
to cotton fabrics and yarns in the following class 
of eases, to wit: 20, 30, and 35 cents, are the min- 
imums as applied to those which are cotton fabrics 
in whole or in part; 60 and 75 are the two mini- 
mums applied by that act to cotton yarns. That 
law provides that all cotton cloths, costing less | 
than 20 cents per square yard, shall be assumed to | 
have cost 20 cents a yard, and a duty of 30 per | 
cent. ad valorem is levied accordingly. Take a 
coarse article of cotton goods, costing 4 cents per 
yard in England, and the tax imposed on it is pre- | 
cisely the same as that levied on the fine article | 


costing 20 cents per yard, thus making the coarse || 


article pay five times as much tax in proportion to 
its value as the fine article. So on theminimums 

which apply to cotton yarns. The duties are 
alike unjust; and a tax ranging from 30 to 150 per | 
cent. ad valorem is imposed under the disguises of | 


that act. I give you the following exposé pre- | 
pared by an able hand: 


“On all manufactures of cotton, or of which cotton is a | 
component part, not dyed, colored, printed, or stained, not 
exceeding in value 20 cents per square yard, shall be valued 
at 20 cents per yard ;”’? and on that assumed value a duty of | 
3) per cent. is imposed, which amounts to 6 cents on every 
square yard, 

“On all fabrics of the same description, if dyed, colored, | 
printed, or stained, in whole or in part, not exceeding in | 
value 30 cents, shall be valued ut 30 cents the square yard ;”’ 
and on that assumed value a duty of 30 per cent. is imposed 
which amounts to 9 cents on every square yard. 

* On velvets, cords, moleskins, fustians, Butialo cloths, of 
which cotton is a component part, or goods manufactured 
by napping or raising, cutting or shearing, not exceeding in | 
value 35 cents per square yard, shall be valued at 35 cents ;”? | 
and on that assumed value a duty of 30 per cent. is imposed, | 
which amounts to 10 cents 5 mills per square yard. | 

Cotton twist, yarn, and thread, unbleached and uncolored, | 
costing less than 60 cents per pound, shall be valued at 60 
cents per pound; and on that asswmed value a duty of 30 per 
cent. (18 cents per pound) is imposed. 

__On the same articles, bleached or colored, costing less than | 
‘9 cents and over 60 cents per pound, shall be valued at 75 | 
cents per pound ; and on that assumed value a duty of 30 per | 
cent. (22 eents 5 mills per pound) is imposed. 

The duties actually paid on importatiuns under the mini- | 

mums in the present tariff, reduced to real ad valorem duties, 


range from 30 to 162 per cent., as appears by the report of | 


Sentatives, during the lst session of the 28th Congress, being | 
Doc. 306. | 





| 





_ Now let us examine the specific duty incorporated 
in that act. 


Where the same amount of tax is imposed upon | 
all articles of the same kind, per gallon, bushel, 
yard, or ton, without reference to the value or cost 








te Committee of Ways and Means of the House of Repre- \| struct ourselves by the wisdom of others, and to adopt the 
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thereof, that isa specific duty. For instance: silk | 
fabrics, used for dresses, pay $2 50 per pound, 


‘| whether they be coarse or fine, cheap or dear; thus 


the coarse silk dress pays as much duty as the fine 
one costing five times as much. The same remark 
applies to brown and loaf sugar and molasses, on 
which a fixed and invariable specific duty is laid 
without reference to their real cost or value. Is 
this just, or is it right? Again, the tariff act of 
1842 discriminates in favor of the rich and against 
the poor. Here I will give a few instances. The 
farmers pay from 30 to 150 per cent. on their iron 
and implements made of iron, about 100 per cent. | 
on coarse flannel, from 65 to 190 per cent. on sugar, 
35 to 170 per cent. on molasses, and from 106 to 
170 on salt; while fine flannel is taxed about 40 
per cent., rich silk for dresses 22 per cent., gold 
watches, diamonds, and gems, 74 per cent. The | 
reason assigned for the low tax on jewelry is the 
facility with which it can be smuggled into the 
country. 

It was charged from the first, that the odious 
tariff of 1842 was framed by a delegation of manu- 
facturers, who visited Washington, and hung about 
the Capitol till they secured its success; and there 
are, indeed, strong inherent marks in the bill itself 
to prove that such was the fact; for its discrimina- 
tions and its leanings are against the farmer. 

Take the following articles, for instance: All 
berries, nuts, and vegetables used in dying; all 
dye-woods, barilla, Brazil wood, kelp, lac dye, | 
madder, madder-root, crude saltpetre, shellac, 
sumach, and tumerice, are admitted duty free, | 
because it benefits and encourages the manufac- 
turer. | 

Further to encourage the manufacturer, and to 
prejudice the sheep-grower in this country, the 
cheap-priced wool which comes in competition 


with our wool, is admitted at a duty of 5 per cent. | 


| ad valorem; flax is admitted at about 8 per cent., 
when reduced to ad valorem rates; raw hides at 5 
per cent. ad valorem; linseed 5 per cent. All these 
articles—wool, flax, raw hides, and linseed—come 


in competition with those which the farmer pro- | 
duces for market. If it were deemed necessary, | 
this catalogue of discriminations for the benefit of | 


the manufacturer, and against the farmer, might be 

multiplied to an indefinite extent; but the instances 

enumerated sufficiently prove and establish the fact 

that the tariff of 1842 is emphatically the manu- 
| facturers’ bill—taxing other industrial interests for 
| their benefit—and should, therefore, be repealed. 


| the world only when it is masked. 
| The distinguished Kentucky statesman [Mr. 


|| Clay] zealously and ably supported the tariff of 
| 1824, and sought, in the course of his remarks, to | 
| baptise it as the American policy; and Mr. Web- | 


ster, of Massachusetts, who was then opposed to 
| that tariff bill, indignantly repudiated the effort. 


in reply to Mr. Clay, who was then Speaker of the 

House, ‘said: ° 

| §¢ And allow me, sir, in the first place, to state my regret, 
if, indeed, I ought not to express a warmer sentiment, at the 

names, or designations, which Mr. Speaker has seen fit to 

| adopt, for the purpose of describing the advocates and the 

| opposers of the present bill. It is a question, he says, be- 


| tween the friends of an ‘ American policy,’ and those ofa | 


foreign policy. This, sir, is an assumption which I take the 
| liberty most directly to deny.” 
os * ° * 


* + * 

“ Indeed, sir, it is a little astonishing, if it seemed conve- 
nient to Mr. Speaker, for the purposes of distinetion, to 
make use of the terms ‘American policy,’ and ‘ foreign 
policy,’ that he should not have applied them in a manner 
precisely the reverse of that in which he has in fact used 
them. If names are thought necessary, it would be well 
| enough, one would think, that the name should be, in some 
| measure, descriptive of the thing; and since Mr. Speaker 
| denominates the policy which he recommends ‘a new pol- 
| icy in this country ;’ since he speaks of the present meas- 
| ure as a new era in our legislation; since he professes 
| to invite us to depart from our accustomed course, to in- 





| policy of the most distinguished foreign States, one is a little 
curious to know with what propriety of speech this imita- 
tion of other nations is denominated an ‘ American policy,’ 


system, as it now actually exists, and always has existed, 
is called a ‘foreign policy.” *—See first volume Webster’s 
| Speeches, pp. 265 and 266. 


' Here I may be permitted to remark, that al- 





So odious and hideous is this protective policy || 
in its naked condition, before it has been arrayed || 
| in its rich drapery, that its friends seek to give it a | 
| popular, but false name, to cover up its deformity. || 
| The principle itself is the personification of the | 
| Veiled Prophet, and is permitted to pass through | 


In his speech on the tariff of 1824, Mr. Webster, | 


while, on the contrary, a preference for our own established |) 
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though I shall have occasion to quote frequently 
from the speeches of Mr. Webster, on this subject, 
itis with no view to disparage him, but to estab- 
lish facts and elucidate principles on which his 
great mind has shed so much light. Thus, it will 
be seen that Mr. Webster in a few words exposed 
the deception which the friends of the protective 
policy aimed to impose on the country, i giving 
their favorite measure a false name. So far from 
being American, the prohibitory policy was re- 
sorted to by the most ignorant and unenlightened 
nations of the world centuries agzo—as, for instance, 
China, Japan, and others—while the protective 
volicy has been adopted for centuries, by England, 
tang and most of the crowned heads of Eu- 


rope. 

Fron the early ages of that monarchy, England 
has fostered her woollen manufactures. There 
are provisions in * black-lettered statutes,’’ passed 
during the reigns of the Edwards and the Henrys, 
designed to aid and support them. They went so 
far as to make it the law of the land that each cof- 
fin should be lined with woollen, and that each 
person should be buried in a woollen shroud, not 
for the purpose of keeping him warm in the dark, 
cold grave, to which he was consizned—not to 
prevent the worms from ‘ keeping their revels’’ 
upon the corpse, but for the purpose of collecting 
a tax for the benefit of the woollen manufacturer. 

Nor is this all: the clergy were required to read 
the act of pains and penalties to their congregation 
as part of the service; and they, under the cor- 
rupt union of Church and State in that country, 
shared in the spoils, growing out of the violations 
of the law. This is the system, sir, that is fraud- 
ulently called the ** American policy.” 

Setting out with a fraudulent name, we shall see 
as we progress if the whole scheme is not conceiv- 
ed in fraud. 

The friends of protection seem to understand 
the ** magic of a name,’ and, throughout its whole 
progress, they have selected household words with 
which to try and endear the system to the people. 
** Encourage and protect American labor and in- 
dustry’’—these are mere catch-words, designed to 
deceive. The most of the manufacturing estab- 
lishments are incorporated as our banks are; they 
are generally owned by wealthy capitalists, and 

| the stocks are sold daily in the Boston market as 
| bank, railroad, or other stocks are. Now, there 
is nothing to prevent the English capitalist from 
owning as many shares as he chooses, He may 
| have part or all of these factories, and he may send 
‘over British money to defray expenses, and 
British operatives to do the work. Even the pau- 
ers may be taken from the factories in England, 
| seer this country, and be placed in the Low- 
ell factories in less than twenty days’ time; yet 
| this is American labor, and must be encouraged, 
to the prejudice of the native-born citizen here, 
| who, with his own hands, ploughs his corn, cul- 
tivates his fields, and attends to and takes care of 
his stock. Out upon all such humbuggery? It is 
'a fraud upon the people. What says Mr. Wes- 

STER upon the subject? 
«<I will now proceed, sir, to state some objections which 


| I feel, of a more general nature, to the course of Mr. Speak- 
er’s observations. 

«“ He seems to me to argue the question as if all domestic 
| industry were confined to the production of manufactured 
articles; as ifthe employment of our own capital and our 
| own labor in the occupations of commerce and navigation 
| were notas emphatically domestic industry as any other 
| occupation. Some other gentlemen, in the course of the 
|| debate, have spoken of the price paid for every foreign manu- 
| factured article as so much given for the encouragement of 
| foreign labor to the prejudice of our own. But is not every 
| such article the prodact of our own Jabor as truly as if we 

had ‘manufactured it ourselves? Our labor has earned it, 
and paid the price for it. It is so much added to the stock 
| of national wealth. Ifthe commodity were dollars, nobody 
| would doubt the truth of this remark ; and it is precisely as 
| correct in its application to any other commodity as to sil- 
| ver. One man makes a yard of cloth at home, another raises 
| agricultural products, and buys a yard of imported cloth. 
| Both these are equally the earnings of domestic industry, 
| and the only questions that arise in the case are two: the 
| first is, which is the best mode, under all the circumstances, 
| of obtaining the article; the second is, how far this first 
| question is proper to be decided by Government, and how far it 


Webster’s Speeches, p. 289, 290.) 


| ‘Thus it will be seen that Mr, Webster exposes 
| this deception—this false ery about American 
|, labor. 

|| § Protect us against the pauper labor of Great 
|, Britain.’? This fallacy | propose to refute next. 


| is proper to be left to individual discretion.”’—(See Ist vol. — 
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I maintain there is but little difference between 


the wages paid to the laborer in the New England | 
and the Briush factory, and that cotton goods can | 


be made cheaper here than there, as the facts of the 


case will show. Here let me state a fact perhaps | 


not generally known, Our machinery is equal, if 
not superior, to that across the Adantic. Indeed, 
it is the fact that most of the machinery used at 


this time in the British factories is of Yankee in- | 


vention, 

Thus stands the account: We have the machin- 
ery, we raise the cotton, and have less taxes to 
pay. ‘They purchase the cotton here, take it to 
Kugland, and pay freights and taxes upon it; have 
it manufactured, and then pay freight on it back 


here, besides commissions, insurance, and other | 
incidental expenses. ‘Thus i is most palpable | 


that we can undersell the British in this market, 
unaided by a tariff. I will here present a detailed 
statement, Which hes already been spread before 
the public, and which most fully proves the fact 
that not only in our market, but also in foreign 
markets, can ours successfully compete with the 
British manufacturers: 

** Now the fuct is that there is but very little difference in 
the wages paid to the British operative and those paid to the 
American, ‘They differ but litte in nominal amount; and, 
when we take into consideration the fact that the American 
operative toils more hours, and produces more cloth, yarn, 
or Whatever it may be, than the British, the balance will 
ioclhne in favor of the British operative and against the 


A merican—agaiust the British manufacturer, and in favor ot 
the American. 


“J will now refer to facta to sustain my assertions. The 


following are the rates of wages per week paid to the opera- 


tives in the Lancashire cotton factories in England, as |! 


drawn up by the Chamber of Commerce at Manchester, and 
are nearly an average for the whole kingdom, viz: 

Sterling 
curve mcy. 
a te & & 


Occupations. 


Spinners—-men.. ce eeeee 2001025 0 84 80 to $6 00 
Do ee wWwotols 0 2 40to 3 60) 
Stretchers ......... joan. mae © 6 OOto 6 24 


Piercers (boys and girls). ts 47to 7 O 110w 1 68 
Ta the curd room— 


Deva ct ance vaeenboamecesnke 146t017 0 3 48 to oR 
Re OIG in cccicscs eens 90to 9 6 2 16to 228 
Es Has Kade Spaces veakeo 60to 7 0 1 44to 1 68 
Throstie-spinners.,........4++ 50to 9 6 1 2to J 28 
OUNGER wo cnce dea vessdee ixnad 4 wie © 1 68to 2 16 
Weavers by power 
PONicocteheneseasegnsue n05e 130 to 16 10 312to 4 05 
PGi s 4 206000 5S be veeees 8O0tw 12 0 1 $2to 2 76; 
Weavers in power- 
Dressers (MON)........ e000. 280to 30 0 6 72to 7 2 
Winders and warpers........ 80toll 0 1 2to 2 64 
MIG. cin a. otsasvenasne 240002 0 5 76to 6 24 
Promiscuous occupations— | 
Machine makers (men)...... 9 0to 30 0 6 24to 7 W 
Iron foundera.....dO........ 22 0to 30 0 6 72to 7 20 
 ONONS dcccseaunss Gsnnabsee 1IS0to20 0 432to 4 & 
Soomakers........ Giiaasp sees 1I50to18 O 3 B80to 4 32 
Woiitesmiths,.... Miece tas MOttw24 O 5 2to 5 76 
Bawyere...ccccoes RO. we duve 2201028 0 5 7é6to 6 72 
Carpenters... LD iibieck ee 20010 25 0 4 80to 6 00 
Bricklayers....... GOsi0csdas 170t020 0 408to 4 80 


In Sheffield, the great seat of the manufacture of 
cutlery, wages vary from 25s. ($6) to 35s. ($8 40) 
per week; and workmen in the skilled departments 
get 40s. (99 60) per week. The authority on which 
1 rely in the statement of wages which I have given 
above, is Symon’s Arts and Artisans, pp. 2 and 3. 
See also Wade’s History of the Middle and Work- 
ing Classes, pp. 670-4; and Ure’s Philosophy of 
Manufactures, p. 476. 

So far, [ have cited British authors only. I will 
now refer to a few American authorities, and to 
one which will be deemed reliable by the friends 


of the protective system. Ina document sent to | 


the Senate on the 12th of January, 1842, by the 
Hon. Daniel Webster, then Secretary of State, 
communicating certain consular returns, I find a 
full statement of wages paid to operatives and arti- 
sans in Glaseow, Scotland; a few of which I ex- 
tract, in order to show their general concurrence 
with the rates given from the British authors to 
whose works I have referred: 


Occupations. Sterling currency. Federal moncy. 


DOSTMARROTS « «000.050 v00ves tees 16 to 2ls.....93 84 to &5 04 | 
BaokKbinders .....ccccscucccses 20 to 24...... 48to 575 
Chain and anchor makers......25 to 30...... 600to 720 
Batters 2. ccc ccccccccvccccceces 35 to 45...... 8 40 to 1080 | 
TU civasaccesbece ebueesune vt) | ee 360to 4280) 
BrickIAVOte. . ..cccccrccesccnces 20 10 23...... 48to 5 
Cotton Spinners.......-ssceees 16 to 24...... 38ito 576 
Power loom weavers.........6. OE Bovse ss 168to 216 
Carpet Weavers, .....s0eees ..- 15 to 16 6.... 360to 396 


In the consular returns communicated to the 


House of Representatives by Mr. Calhoun, Sec- || 


retary of State, March 3, 1845, the following rates 
of wages are given for London, viz: 


Equivalent in | 
Federal money. | 
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Beaver hatmakers........87 65 to $7 


< 7 2) average per week. 

Boot and shoemakers,.... 48)t0 720 “ “6 
Silk weavers, plain work... 288to 432 “ 6 
Silk weavers, tancy work. 360to 504 “ « 
Bricklayers.......... soeee O6tO 190 per day. 
Millwrights and machinists 120to 1 68 sé sd 
Masons........ ie +» 1Wto IR” 66 os 
Shipwrights............ -. 12to 144 “6 - 
SR Ladigiee at 144 6s a 

| Weavers and dyers....... O072to 240 " . 
WE Saves serene sea ease 012 per hour. 


We hear much of the distress and suffering of 
the manufacturing classes in England. They are 
never distressed, except when they are thrown out 
of employment by great commercial revulsions; 
then, from their numbers, and their want of 
means, they suffer immensely. In a few genera- 
tions we shall witness the same scenes of distress 
and suffering in the large manufacturing communi- 
ties of this country; but notso long as the oppress- 
ed working man has cheap new land to flee to, on 
which he can plant himself and become independ- 
ent—which land the Government should make still 
cheaper. A luxurious growth of men and women— 
of independent freemen—is far more valuable to 


the State than a paltry revenue, gleaned from the |) 


sales of its domains. But to return. 

In this country the data in relation to these facts 
are not so copious and full as in England; yet | 
have some Whig authority to show the amount 
paid to the operatives in the United States. I have 
before me an extract from a letter written by the 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, member of Congress 
from Boston, dated August 8, 1844, in which he 


girls after paying their board,” ($1 25,) in the fol- 
lowing factories in New Hampshire, to wit: 


Jackson Company, May, 1844, $1 80 per week. 
: 1 8 


Nassau ss ‘ 3 “ 
Amoskeag ‘“ “ 2 03 “s 
Stark Mills ** ss 1 85 “ 


This letter of Mr. Winthrop was written for | 


elecuioneering purposes, and therefore, it is to be 
presumed, he made out as fair a case for the fac- 
tory proprietors as the truth would warrant. 

1 have, from another and more authentic source 


—the returns of the factories themselves—the av- | 


| erage wages per week paid to the operatives at 
Lowell during the years 1833 and 1844, which are 
| as follows, viz: 


1833. 1844. Decrease. 
Wages of females, $200 $1 75 25 cents. 
Wages of males, 7 50 6 70 80 “ 


The wages of the females are clear of board. 
The males board themselves. Deducting the price 
charged in Lowell for the boarding men, ($1 75,) 
and their wages per week would be $4 95. 

In making a comparison between the wages paid 
to factory operatives in this country and England, 
other circumstances are also to be taken into consid- 
eration. In England the operatives are required to 
work but 69 hours each week. At Lowell they 
are required to work 74 hours; and at Manches- 
ter, N. H., 76} hours, as appears by the following 
table: 

HOURS OF LABOR AT LOWELL. 


Hours. m. Hours. m. 

1} In Janeary ......0000028 96) In Seabpis uisaescs 19 25 
In February...... oo ohD® 24 Ee Ament Jieacs. ts 28 
In March........ ...+-1l 52 | In September,........12 43 
iJ. Sere -eeeeld 31 | In October ...........12 16 | 
Se DOE vaca van teie .-+-12 55 | In November..........11 46 | 
In June ....... -+eeeeel2 45 | In December .........11 24 | 


HOURS OF LABOR AT MANCHESTER. 


Hours. y Hours. m. 
In January ..... ere ee eee 
In February ..........12 In August............13 
ee eee. In September........13 
in Ags 255.3 Seen seg ABO F BERNER ins 5cc5 ecco 
in BERY. cucu aa ets ome | In November ........13 
In June..............13 | In December.......:13 


In this country the female operatives tend more | 


looms than the same class of operatives do in Eng- 
land. ‘Those two considerations—viz: the greater 
number of the hours of labor and tending more 
looms—much more than counterbalance the nomi- 
nal difference in the rates of wages in the two coun- 
tries, which is not more than 10 per cent. 

Thus it appears that cheapness of labor is actually 
on the side of the American manufacturer. 


| falsehood that the wages of labor are much, if any, 


lower in England than in this country; and that a | 





This will suffice for the rates of wages in England. ' 


gives the following as the ‘* net wages paid to | 


I have been copious in my facts touching this | 
point, because I desired to put at rest forever the | 
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Ho. or Reps, 
a 
high prohibitory tariff is necessary, in order to 
| protect the American manufacturer against his 
rival in England—in the catch-phrase of the day 
the “* pauper labor of Europe.’’ oe 

{ shall now proceed to show that the American 
manufacturer can produce all the courser descriptions 
of fabrics cheaper than the British manufacturer con 

| produce them, and that the former does undersell the 
| latter in the markets of the world. 

The advantages which the American manufac. 

_ turer has over his British rival are as follows, viz: 
| 1. Infreight. It costs the British manufacturey 
as appears by Hunt’s Magazine, October, 1845, 
about one cent per pound for freight upon his cot- 
ton from New Orleans or Mobile to Liverpool; 
while it costs the American manufacturer less than 
half a cent for freight from New Orleans or Mobile 
to New York or Boston. This is equal to 6 per 
cent. on the raw material in favor of the American 
manufacturer. Supposing the cotton to be worth 
eight cents per pound, on the 400,000 bales con- 
sumed by the American manufacturers they saye 
at least $800,000 in freight, which their British 
rivals have to pay. 

2. The American manufacturer generally buys 
his cotton immediately from the producer, and thus 
saves a commission to the cotton importer, which 
the British manufacturer is compelled to pay, and 
which is equal to five per cent. more. Thus, on 
|! the item of cotton alone, the American manufacturer 
| saves at least 11 per ceut., which his British rival 

is obliged to pay. 

3. In the cost of flour, used in bleaching and 
sizing. The American cotton manufacturers use 
about 30,000 barre!s of flour per annum in bleach- 
ing and sizing. In consequence of the high duties 
on flour, the same quantity would cost the British 

| manufacturer about $3 more per barrel than it 
| costs the American manufacturer. Here is another 
item of $90,000 in favor of the latter on that quan- 
tity of flour. 

4. In the greater cheapness of water-power used 
by the American manufacturer, as compared with 
steam, used by his British rival. 

5. The American manufacturer has not yet been 
troubled so much with combinations and turn-outs 
among the operatives as the British manufacturer 
has been. 

6. In the greater cheapness of provisions in this 
| country, as compared with their prices in England. 

To show the advantage which the American manu- 

facturer has over his British rival in this particular, 

I again copy from Symon’s Arts and Artisans, p. 70: 
, “Articles of provisions. Price. Fed’l inoney. 

Bread, 26 pounds weight ............55.....@1 20 
arr ere 
Potatoes, per bushel ...........000% Bbc gee OB 
Tea or cotlee, per pound............58...... 1 20 
| Sugar, per pound........0.ec0eseee shows... 0 16 
Butter, per pound.......cececceccesks. Md... OD 
Cheeses per POUR... 600 ceccecicecessOndease 0 SO 

Under this head may also be classed the greater 

| cheapness of fuel, oil, and candles. 

7. The heavy taxation to which the British man- 
ufacturer is subject, and from which the American 
is exempt. In addition to the heavy taxes on his 
buildings, fixtures, &c., the British manufacturer 
is obliged to pay a stamp-tax on every bill, receipt, 
promissory note, and other paper, which he may 
give in the transaction of his business. 

Ail these circumstances operate greatly in favor 
of the American manufacturer, and give him great 
advantage over his British rival, enabling him be- 
| yond all question to produce his fabrics at a much 

less cost than the British manufacturer can possi- 
| bly produce his. 
| J lee before me the estimate of an American 
| manufacturer, (a Mr. Kempton,) furnished a few 
years since to the committee of the British Parlia- 
ment appointed to investigate the factory system 
of that country, (for which see Factory Commis- 
sion Report, Part 1—Evidence by Central Board, 
pages 23 and 24,) showing conclusively that the 
| American manufacturer can produce his fabrics at 
| a cheaper rate than the British. It follows: 
| 


Jnited States. England. 

|| Interest on dressing machine.........£2 Us......£1 12% 
|| Interest on 12 power looms........... 8 6...... 410 
Cost per annum of one-horse power.. 4 10...... 12 10 
|| Cost of dressing 3,736 pieces.......... 9 9...... 46 18 
Cost Of WeaAVINg.........00eeececeece1Qd 4 on 000156 10 





j 





i] 163 00 QR 00 
Cost of manufacturing in America, per piece, 104d. 
Cost of manufacturing in England, per piece, 1s. 234. 
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I will show, by extracts from letters written by 
slishmen, residing at different places abroad, 
Eng ish ’ : 7 
which I eopy from Dr. Ure’s History of the Cot- 
ton Manufacture of Great Britain, that, even so far 
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pack as 1834, the American manufacturer success- | 


fully competed with the British manufacturer in 
the markets of the world. 


Mr. George Wilson, of Rio Janeiro, writes: | 


«We fear that we shall be under the necessity of 
‘reshipping to Rio all the domestics we brought 
‘down with us, as the market of Port Allegre is 
‘completely overdrawn by the Americans in this 
‘article.’ 

Mr. W. P. Patton reports that there were in the 
Manilla market ‘* 35,240 pieces of 36 inches wide, 
‘and 7,000 pieces of 28 inches wide, gray, of 
«American manufacture, while of the British man- 
‘ufacture for the same period there were only 
‘ 1,832 pieces.”” ' ; 

Mr. Gibson, of Aux Cayes, writes, in 1834, 
“That in the unbleached domestics, a class of 
goods of great importance, the Americans were 
cutting out the British.” 

Mr. John Heugh, of Malta, writes, ** That the | 
Americans had, in a great measure, driven the Brit- | 
ish article (cotton domestics) from the market.’’ | 

Mr. Atkinson, of Smyrna, writes, ‘* Domestics 
are a very current article of consumption, but 
almost 20,000 pieces have arrived, principally from 
America.’ , 

Thus ten years ago the American manufacturer 
was a successful rival of the British in the markets 
of the world in the article of domestic cottons. 
And at the present moment he is still more so. 
He undersells his British competitor in all the | 
markets of Asia as well as of South America. The | 
fabrics of the Stark Mills, in Manchester, New | 
Hampshire, have even been exported to England, | 
and sold at a lower rate than the British manufac- 
turer could sell the same article of like quality for 
at his own door. { 

The fact is, the American manufacturer can pro- 
duce his fabrics cheaper than they can be produced 


in any other portion of the world. And I have it || 


from the best authority—a leading manufacturer 
of New England—that the American woollen man- | 
ufacturer produces a better article of cloth, and at 
a cheaper rate, than the British, except in the item 
of dressing and finishing, in which the latter ex- | 
cels the former. 

To sustain the assertion that the American man- 
ufacturer can successfully compete with his British 
rival in the markets of the world, I have the best 
possible Whig authority, it being no less than the 
editor of the New York Tribune. He says: 


i 

“Two or three of the Lowell companies which made | 
good dividends last year earned them altogether by manu- | 
facturing for foreign markets, where their products came 
in direct competition with the cheap fabrics of England.”’— | 
Tribune, “tugust 14. 


How idle, then, it is to talk of the necessity of a 
prohibitory tariff to protect a class of men who are | 
able to compete with the whole world in their pecu- | 
liar business? And should such men be favored 
with “protection,” which enables them to monop- | 
olize the home market, and thus to compel their | 
countrymen to pay for the same article of manu- 
facture 100 per cent. more than the people of Eng- 
land pay, while they sell the same to foreigners for 
alittle more than one-half of what they charge 
their own countrymen ? 

Are laws which favor such practices founded 
upon the great and unchanging principles of truth, 
Justice, and equity? And is such legislation to be 
tolerated in a republican! government, which repu- 
diates the idea of favored classes and exclusive 
privileges? Let the American people respond. 

It is true that Great Britain can beat us in man- 
ufacturing paupers, but it is not true that she can 
undersell us in cotton fabrics in the American mar- 
ket. The tariff, therefore, on cotton fabrics works 


The Tariff —Mr. Ficklin. 


But this ery is deceptive, and without just cause. 
Should we desire native American pauper labor, it 
will be manufactured to our hands by these lord- 
lings who own the factories, and out of the opera- 
tives who conduct them. What degrades human 
beings more than to have them dependent for their 
daily bread upon a wealthy employer? If you con- 
trol a man’s bread you control his will; and though 
you may not call him a vassal, a serf, or a slave, 
yet he is governed by his employer. 

What is the effect of this system upon the fair 
sex? ‘Thousands of these girls are taken from 
their homes and families and pent up in these shops; 
and are classed and denominated ** factory girls.”’ 
What could be more manifestly contrary to the de- 
signs of Providence, or to the true interests of our 
wide-spread country, than to have a large propor- 
tion of the females of this land confined through 
life to shops and factories?—doomed to be old 
maids, and to live without an object or an aim be- 
yond their mere animal wants. 

Another view may be taken of this pauper labor. 
If it were true, as alleged by the manufacturers, 
that the goods produced in England by pauper 
labor would be brought here and sold to us for a 
less price than the makers of our fabrics would sell 
them to us for, then the proposition would be to 
all who are not manufacturers to tax themselves 
for the benefit of the manufacturer here—to pass a 
law imposing high duties on goods the product of 
pauper labor, so as to prevent ourselves by law | 
from buying where we can buy cheapest, and there- 
by compelling us to buy at home at higher prices. 
Stripped of its mask, this is the proposition. Do 
you, who are not manufacturers, pay those of us 
who are, two prices for our goods from pure feel 
ings of patriotism. This modest request is now 
unblushingly made, and a clamor is raised if it is 
not complied with. While a nation possessing 
paupers bears all the odium of having made them 
so, other countries trading there are benefited by 
that pauper Jabor in the greater cheapness of price 
of the manufactured article. 

** Protect your infant manufactures.’ This has 
been the ery for the last thirty years, and what 
these infants asked as a boon in 1816 is demanded 
as aright in 1846. These infants, it would seem, 
are never to become of age and commence house- 
keeping on their own hook. The age of twenty- 
one has long since passed over their heads, and yet 
they rely upon the plea of infancy, and insist upon 
Government patronage and protection. Away 
with such infants; they should be weaned, and the 
Government should no longer act the part of nurse 
to them. 

A home market is another one of the delusive 
promises held out by the advocates of the protect- 
ive policy; and which is wholly fanciful. To re- 
concile the farmers to this monstrous doctrine of 
paying two dollars when they should pay but one 
for an article, they promise to purchase the corn, 
wheat, beef, pork, &c., of the farmer, giving good 
prices and thereby producing good times. ‘This 


promise is as false as the protective policy is un- 


ust. 

, A moment’s reflection and examination in regard 
to the agricultural products of the country will 
prove that the promise is preposterous upon its 
very face, and of necessity is made but to be broken. 


| That the manufacturing establishments in the east- 
‘ern States are beneficial to the farmer on a small 


badly in two respects: it irritates Great Britain that | 


we should shut her out of the market by prohibi- 
tory duties, and it enables the manufacturers here 


to combine and demand high prices, because the — 


whole market is in their own hands. 

If the pauper labor of England were so desirable, 
there is no difficulty in the world (such are the fa- 
cilities of the steamships) of bringing them from 


Leeds, Birmingham, Manchester, and other manu- 
facturing towns, 


Lowell. 
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scale, and to those who have gardens and raise 
vegetables, for such establishments, is doubtless 
true; but they are mainly supplied by the agricul- 
turists in the immediate vicinity, and the amount 
they consume is scarcely perceived in the great 
provision-growing regions of the country; like a 
drop in the ocean, its influence is unseen and un- 
felt. A few figures will show the absurdity of this 
promise of a Teegen market beyond all question. 
In the west one hand will cultivate twenty-five 
acres of land in corn, which, at a very low esti- 


mate, will yield thirty bushels per acre—making | 


750 bushels. In Europe the estimate is about five 


bushels of grain to the man per year; but as we | 


feed better in this country, allow ten to the head, 
and one man would produce sufficient corn for 
seventy-five persons. So that seventy-four out of 
every seventy-five would have to abandon farming, 


,and go to manufacturing, or something else, in 
and placing them in the shops in | order to give us a home market. 


I will here present another view of this question, 
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exhibited by facts and figures prepared by a com- 

petent hand, which totally explodes this home- 

market humbue. 

-Vumber of persons engaged in the four leadirg manu- 
factures. 


Jrom mamufacture ics icceccctevvsoseseoueee 
Hardware and cutlery manufacture... 5,492 
Woollen manufacture ..........0¢0- 21,342 


Cotton manufacture... ccccccesccee baphld 
129,000 
In 1839, there were raised in the middle States— 
Wheat ...ceecccceeee Dushels, 84,828,272 
oceceeGl tjaente 
18,645,567 
14,971,586 
oda or 0am: 
Allowing for the consumption of each person six 
bushels of wheat and six of corn and rye, (which 
is nearly twice as much as each person consumes, ) 
and to each family two swine and one beef, (which 


is much more than they actually consume,) and 
the result is as follows: 


RIOD ick ais t:6 0s We wie eet 


Pay 
Rye ee eee ee ee ee eee eee ere eee 


Number of neat cattle. .......0. 


SWING ce ascus 


Whole number of bushels of wheat... .84,823,372 
W hole quantity consumed by the man- ) 


i 4,653,072 
PION ie oe cens eins aus 1,693,07 





Surplus..ccccccceccccccscces 0,170,300 
Whole number of bushels corn and rye 396,176,442 
Quantity consumed... ..ccceeeeeeees 4,653,072 


Ques ish ees deeds. 3 See 


Whole number of swine ........606+ 26,301,293 
Number consumed .......cccccccces 258,504 


Surplus ..ccccccccscccscceses LO4e 730 


off 


14,971,586 
129,252 


OTN 6 dese cc cecbsecesesces 14,842,354 


W hole number of neat cattle... .. 
Number consumed ........... 





Thus I think it is shown by facts and figures 
most clearly that the promise of a home market 
is an idle humbue. 

This whole land, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
from the St. Lawrence to the Rio Grande, would 
have to present unbroken lines of workshops and 
factories before their inmates could consume the 
grain and other provisions raised by the farmer. 

This preposterous argument in favor of a home 
market may be exposed in another way. Itis es- 
timated that there are fourteen times as many per- 
sons engaged in agriculture as in the protected 
branches of manufacture, to wit: 3,719,607 persons 
in agriculture, and 284,351 in the protected manu- 
facturing and mechanic classes. 

Now, before a home market could be furnished, 
the whole business pursuits of life in this country 
would have to be reversed, and fourteen times as 
many people would have to embark in manufac- 
tures as were engaged in agriculture, a thing to- 
tally out of the question. ‘These fanciful promises 
and fine-spun theories of the manufacturer are hol- 
low and baseless, and the farmer should no longer 
permit himself to be taxed to support any branch 
of business that will not support itself. 

The next humbug to be noticed, and perhaps it 
is one of the most barefaced and impudent con- 
nected with this protective policy, is that “ high 
duties produce low prices.’’ The story of the mil- 
ler and his toll, which originated in Illinois, and 
went the rounds of the papers in 1844, shows up 

' It is this: A demo- 
cratic miller enlarged his toll-dish, and on apply- 
ing it to the grain of his Whig customers taken to 
him to be ground, some of them complained, and 
he produced Whig speeches to prove to them that 
the higher the duty the lower the price, and con- 
sequently the greater the toll taken by the miller 
the more meal the customer would get. Ifspeeches 
from their own partisans would not convince them 
of the truth of such a monstrous absurdity, of 
course nothing else would. 

This whole absurd theory of high duties’ pro- 
ducing low prices has been so es explo- 
ded by the venerable member fram Massachusetts, 
{Mr. J. Q@. Apams,] that I cannot forbear intro- 
ducing what he has said: and I may add that he 


' doubtless entertains the same opinions still, for I 
' never heard of his changing or retracting them in 
| the slightest degree. 
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Mr. Adams from the Committee on Manufac- \| 
tures, May 23, 1832, made the report from which |! 


these extracts are taken: | 


“ The doctrine that duties of import cheapen the price of | 
the articles upon which they are levied, seems to conflict 
with the first dictates of common sense. But its supporters 
first appeal with confidence to the facet, that most of the ar- 
ticles upon which additional duties were levied by the tariff 
of 1824, have since 
and then they argue that it must be so by the excitement of 
competinon in the market. 
natural course of thing 
be a reduction tothe price of an article. True itis that the 
duty gives a spur to the production of the article at home. 
‘The price of any article in the market must alway 
upon the relative condition of the demand and supply at the 
tune and place of sale. Dat very slight variations of ime 
or place affect often to a very great extent the relative pro 
portion of the demand and the supply 
the price ofthe article. No safe conclusion can be drawn 
from the fact, that subsequent to the tariff of }2h, the prices 


of the articles upon which the duties were then increased 


have fallen, unless from the circumstances it can be shown 
that the inerease of the duty was the cause of the fallin 
price; nor will it be snflicient to prove so strange a paradox 


to account for it by the excitement of competinon. Wher 
ever there is a profitable market there will be competition. 
Had the tariffof 1828 never been enacted, the competition 


in our markets would have been as great, and would have 
been as effectual, to reduce the prices, as it has been with 
the aggravation of duties, 


In that competition our own manufactures might not 
indeed have shared, but it would have existed im ailits force 
between those: who furnished the supply, and could not 
have failed to reduce the prices to the level of the moderat 
prout necessary to the existence of the trade.’’ 


Again: 


“ The incidental effect of competition in the market, ex 
cited on the part of the domestic manufacturer by the ag 
gravation of duty upon the corresponding art le imported 
from abroad to reduce the price of the article, mnust be tran 
sient and momentary. The general and permanent effect 
must be to increase the price of the article to the extent of 


the additional duty, and itis then paid by the consumer; it 
it were not so—if the general effect of adding to a duty were 
to make the price of the article upon which it is levied 
less—the converse of the proposition would also be true; 
and the operation for increasing the price of the domestic 
article would be to repeal the duty upon the same article 


imported.—an experiment which the friends of our internal 


industry will not be desirous of making.” 


As further proof that the duty enters into the 
price of an article, and that it is, as a ceneral rule, 
paid by the consumer, | may be permitted to quote 
from the speeches of Mr. Clay: 


* The exporter of an article, if he invests its proceeds in 
n foreign market, takes care to make the investment in such 
merchandise as, when brought home, be can sell with a 
fair profit; and, consequently, the constwmner would pay the 
original cost, and cherges, and rofits.”? Vol. 2, p- 36, Lite 
and Speeches of Henry Clay, published by Greeley & Mc 
Kirath, 1844.) 

Again: 


“If there is any truth in political economy, it cannot ke 
that result will agree with the prediction; for we are in 
sty operience that the consumption of any article 
sin proportion to the reduction of its price, and that, in 
general, it may be tuken as a rule that the duty on an article 
forms a@ portion of its pric (Same volume, page 144.) 


ucted by « 


It is most true that the price of many manufac- 
tured articles has fallen since the passage of the 
tariff act of 1842; and it is also true that the price 
of articles not protected has fallen. This is owing 
to many very potential causes unconnected with 
and independent of the tariff The improvements 
in the price of raw cotton, 
of wages, and a scarcity of 
money, each and all contribute to « heapen the price 
of the cotton fabrics; and iti 


in machinery, the fall 
reduction in the price 


ve s idle to say that the 
tariff has done it, for no Opinion coald be more 


erroneous, Our legislation ld be so shaped 
on this subje t as to equalize the burdens on yee 
people as far as possible » and to open to us the 
markets of other countries, in order that we might 
sell where we could sell dearest, and buy where we 
could buy cheapest. 


Sho 


The general rule in political 
economy, with but few exceptions, is, that the 
consumer here pays the whole of the duty levied 
upon articles not produced in this country—as, for 
instance, a duty of 25 or 30 percent. on French 
silks and wines not manufactured here, or on tea, 
coffee, and spices, would all be paid by the consu- 
mer, and would go into the treasury in the shape of 
revenue. 

When the duty is so high as to exclude the for- 
eign article altogether—as, for instance, 150 per 
cent, on coarse domestics—it is not pretended that 
the duty enters into the price of the article, but the 
market is thereby wholly secured to domestic 
manufacturers; and the only hope which the pur- 
chaser has of getting the article at a fair price is in 
the home competition in its production. 


that time fallen considerably in price, | 
It is certainly contrary to the | 


: that an addition to the cost should | 


s cle pend i 


; and consequently, | 


’ . . * 
The Tariff—Mr. Ficklin. 
When the duty is not sufficiently high to ex | 
clude the foreign article, as in the case of iron, | 
sugar, fine prints and cloths, the consumer pays | 


the whole of the duty on the imported article; or if | 


| he purchase its rival, the domestic article, then he | 


pays, inthe enhanced price to the manufacturer, | 
an amount equivalent to the duty. } 


To illustrate: we pay on brown sugar 2} cents 
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per pound specific duty; and we do not grow suf- | 


ficient for consumption by 115,664,840 yvounds, 
which last amount we imported in 1845. Say that 
we wish to purchase one hundred dollars worth of 
an article of sugar on which the duty is 40 per 
cent.: there are two houses—one selling the for- 
cign article, and the other the domestic article. If 
we buy the foreign article, $40 of the $100 will go 
into the treasury as the duty. If we buy the do- 


mestic article, the sugar planter gets the $40 in the | 


increased price as encouragement to his industry, 
and the treasury does not, in the latter instance, 
receive anything. But in both cases the farmer 


| 


pays $100 for the same number of pounds of su- 
ear which he could have purchased for $60 but | 


for the duty. 


ace of duties under the tariff law of 1842 is some- 
thing over 31 per cent., thereby making you pay 
the enormous sum of $31 out of every $100 for the 


7 | 
That I may not mislead you, or be | 
misunderstood myself, 1 would state that the aver- || 


goods you purchase, either to the importer or man- | 


ufacturer, as the case may be. 


A few moments may be well spent in examin- 


ing the article of iron, which has an enormous | 


duty, and yet we do not make sufficient to supply 
the home demand. We imported last year 2,054,- 
461 ewt., and manufactured in this country about 


480,000 tons of iron; thus proving clearly that the | 


consumer is taxed, whether he purchase the home 
or the foreign article. Mr. Webster, in the speech 


above referred to, at pages 299 and 300, speaks | 


thus of that branch of business: 


“The true reason, sir, why it is not our policy to compel | 
our citizens to manufacture our own iron, is, that they are | 


far better employed. 
they are not poor enough to be obliged to follow it. 
had more of poverty, more of misery, nad something of ser- 
vitude 


we might set up for iron makers against the world.” 
When any given branch of business cannot sup- 
port itself, it should be abandoned at once; other- 


—if we bad an ignorant, idle, starving population— | 


It isan unproductive business, and | 
If we | 


} 


wise it becomes a charge, not upon a county or | 
State, but upon the General Government—a bur- | 


den upon the whole people, and all the other in- 
dustrial pursuits. Not being able to live without 
taxing its neighbors for its support, the manufac- 
turing business is the personification of a pauper 


or vacrant; and having no visible means of sub- | 


sistence, it should be dealt with accordingly. Sup- 
pose that the people of the West should take it 
into their heads to enter largely into the culture of 
tea, of sugar, and of coffee, by aid of hot-houses 
and other forced and unnatural appliances, and 
should go to the manufacturers and say to them, 
Protect us against the pauper labor of China, Java, 
Cuba, and other countries producing these articles; 
rive us two prices for our products for the **encour- 
agement of American industry,’’ and to prevent 
us from paying tribute to other nations. Would 
they consent todo it? ‘Could they screw their 
courage to the sticking point??? Or would they 
bring their liberality to the paying point? All of 
them would answer in the negative; and yet the 
principle is the same as that contended for by the 
manufacturers; and it applies with unerring truth 
and certainty to every kind of business which does 
not support itself. Lf the case put above exposes 
the deformity of the principle, and illustrates its 
injustice, it will do so in all other eases, though in 
differentdegrees, when “ protection for protection’s 
sake’’ is sought to be enforced by law. 


Nation after nation has tried In vain to stimu- | 


late, by artificial means, the culture of crops un- 
suited to their climate, and the manufacture of 
articles not adapted to the tastes, habits, or inter- 
ests of their people, but it is in vain; though they 
have greatly mutilated the face of nature, yet they 
have not been able to reverse her laws. 


prohibition, of restriction, and of government mo- 
nopolies. I will again 
Webster to show the fallacy of governmental 
interference with the pursuits of men. On pages 


| 


| 2991 and 292, same volume as above, he says: 


Spain | 
not only exhausted her ingenuity, but her treasury |! 
and the energies of her people in devising laws of |! 


invoke the aid of Mr. | 


| served to fill the print shops of Europe, and to show us hor 


| hands and face. His hair and beard long, ragged, and singe; 


1844. (last returns) 
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ror Nanoley 
as having attempted to naturalize the manulacture ~ pana 
in France. He did not cite a more extravagant part of the 
projects of that ruler—that is, his attempt to naturalize the 
growth of that plant itself in France; whereas, we haya 
understood that considerable districts in the south of Fran, ; 
and in Italy, of rich and productive lands, were at one tine 
withdrawn from profitable uses, and devoted t raising ‘at 
great expense, a little bad cotton. Nor have we been reer 
red to the aitempts, under the same system, to make sugar 
and coffee from common culinary vegetables; attempts which 


BOW 


| easy is the transition from what some think sublime, to that 


which all admit to be ridiculous. ‘The folly of some of thes 
projects has not been surpassed, nor hardly equalicd, ynjec 
it be by the philosopher in one of the satires of Swift, wh, 
80 jong labored to extract sunbeams from cucumbers. He 
says: 
“¢ The firstman I saw was of a meagre aspect, with sooty 
in several places. His clothes, shirt, and skin, were all o: 
the same color. He had been eight years upon a project tor 
extracting sunbeams out of cucumbers, which were to be 
put into phials hermetically sealed, and let out to warm the 
air in raw and inclement summers. He told me he did nor 


| doubt, in eight years more, he should be able to supply the 


governor’s gardens with sunshine at a reasonable rate; but 


bu 


he complained that his stock was low, and entreated me ty 


| give him something as an encouragement to ingenuity, espe- 


cially as this liad been a dear season for cucumbers.’ ” 


This is a case needing protection and encour- 
agement. 

Retaliation was another argument of the protec- 
tionists—that is, because Great Britain taxed her 
subjects who purchased the products of this coun- 
try, we must tax our citizens who purchase the pro- 
ducts of that country. If A whips his children, B 
should go home and whip his also by way of re- 
taliation; this is the argument. Now, if Great 
Britain could tax our citizens, then it would be re- 
taliation for us to tax her subjects; but no such 
power exists in either Government; each one is 


' confined in the taxing power to its own people, as 
| it rightfully should be. 


This argument of retaliation, however specious, 
is now swept away. Great Britain has reduced 
the duty on all the commodities except tobacco, 
which we send to that country, and we should pur- 
sue a like liberal and enlightened policy. Mr. Jef- 


| ferson was of opinion that so soon as a single 


nation would tender to us free trade, we should 
accept it. I give his words. Ina report made by 
Mr. Jefferson on the 14th of December, 1793, he 
used the following language: ** Would even a single 
‘nation begin with the United States this system 
‘of free commerce, it would be advisable to begin 
‘ it with that nation; since it is one by one only that 
‘it can be extended to all. When the circum- 
‘ stances of either party render it expedient to levy 
‘a revenue by way of impost on commerce, tts 
‘freedom might be modified in that particular, by 
‘mutual and equivalent measures, preserving i 
‘entire in all others.”’ 

Fourteen-fifteenths of the people of this country 
are and must continue to be farmers and planters, 
four-fifths of the whole exports, which average 
about one hundred millions, are agricultural pro- 
ducts, which will appear from the following table: 










Year. Whole amount of Of which were the pro- 
exports. ducts of agriculture. 
1840..... a cece e eM1IS, 895,65 525,339 
7 Wigenepneey® * 108 17,947 
RGGEs oss:ndne eenaes 92,969,996.......e0e00. 73,588,113 
1843..(9 months).. 77,793,783. ..... 00000. 64,867,171 


99:715.179..... 79°850,410 











$490,776,314 

Hence it is shown that the agricultural is the par- 
amount interest in this country. It is the strongest 
at the ballot-hox by more than ten to one; It has 


8394,678,980 


| the power in its own hands, and yet it has been 


beeged and coaxed, not to say cheated and duped, 
into the support of manufacturers, when the money 
to do it with was taken out of the pockets of the 
farmers. 

In 1845, there was exported from this country 
863,516,371 pounds of cotton, which were sold for 
$51,739,643; something like five-sixths of the 
whole crop of cotton is exported, and most of it 
sold to Great Britain. At least one-half of the 
whole exports from this country is its cotton; and 
yet the present tariff cripples the sale in foreign 
countries by taxing enormously high the articles 
received in exchange for it. , 

How is it with the great staples of the West? 
Nota single article produced in Illinois receives 
one cent of benefit from the protective tariff; and 
yet the foreign market is almost closed to us, be- 
cause we have wellnigh taxed those nations out ot 
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> : 
our market, who would ctherwise gladly exchange 
their commodities for ours. Thus we not only, 
py this short-sighted policy, compel ourselves to 
pay two prices for the articles made here, but by 
restrictive, protective, and, in some instances, pro- 
hibitory duties, we keep out of our markets those 
nations who would willingly give us their salt, 
iron, sugar, and clothing, for our cétton, corn, 
wheat, beef, pork, &e. The South has hitherto 
complained most bitterly of these protective tariffs; 
put their hand is laid most heavily upon the West. 
The South can always sell her raw cotton at some 
price, because Great Britain cannot obtain it else- 
where. Notso with our staples. She can be sup- 
lied at high prices from the continent of Europe 
| 

with her provisions. A new era has dawned upon 
the agricultural States in regard to this question. 
They now present an unbroken phalanx against 
the protective policy, and they have only to will 
its destruction in order to achieve it. ‘* Let us 
alone,’ is the only petition that the farmer and 
planter need send to the Government. 

When Alexander the Great called upon Diogenes 
to know ‘* what he could do for him,’’ Diogenes 
requested Alexander ‘to stand out of his sun- 
shine.’? It is so with the agriculturist. If the 
Government will only let them alone—not tinker 
with the individual pursuits of men, but leave 
every branch of business open to honorable com- 
petition—deal out justice to all and favors to none, 
then we should avoid these revulsions and panics 
growing out of tariff laws. 

I will here give two short extracts from Mr. 
Webster’s speech in regard to free trade, delivered 
in the House of Representatives, April, 1824: 

“In short, sir, the general sense of this age sets, with a | 
strong current, in favor of freedom of commercial inter 
course and unrestrained individual action. Men yield up 
heir notions of monopoly and restriction as they yield up 
otier prejudices, slowly and reluctantly; but they cannot 
withstand the general tide of opinion.”? 

Again: 

“Mr, Chairman, the best apology for laws of prohibition | 
and laws of monopoly will be found in that state of society 
not only unenlightened, but sluggish, in which they are 
most generally established. Private industry in those days 
required strong provocatives, which governments were seek- | 
ingto administer by these means. Something was wanted 
to actuate and stimulate men, and the prospects of such 
profits as would, in our times, excite unbounded competition 
would hardly move the sloth of former ages. In some in 
stances, no doubt, these laws produced an effect which, in 
that period, would not have taken place without them. But 
our age is wholly of a different character, and its legislation 
takes a different turn. Society is full of excitement; com- 
petition comes in place of monopoly; and intelligence and 
industry ask only for fair play and an open field. Profits, 
indeed, in such a state of things will be small, but they will 
be extensively diffused, prices will be low, and the great 
body of the people prosperous and happy.”’ 

The following beautiful sentiment, so fraught 
with sound philosophy and liberal philanthropy, 


has not, though uttered centuries since by one of | 


England’s wisest monarchs, been properly heeded | 
or sufficiently sone either by that or this coun- 
try. He said to the commissioner who was 


charged with the negotiation of a treaty with Na- | 
ples that— 


“The earth being the common mother of us all, what can | 
be more desirable or praiseworthy than by means of com- | 
meree to communicate her various productions to all her | 


children.”’°—.anchus, p. 313. I} 


The Chinese will exchange his silks and teas— 
deira—the Frenchman the silks of Provence—the | 


nata and Tidore—the Arab the coffee of Mocha— | 
the Hindoo the muslins of Dacca—the Englishman | 
the broadcloth, the cotton goods, and cutlery of 
Sheffield, Leeds, Manchester, and Birmingham— 


|; home market. 


Malay the ne of Banda and Amboyna, of Ter- || at which time it was wholly changed, and the high | 


the Spaniard his sugar, grown in Cuba—the Por- | 


and commerce which we have to spare. 


The Creator of the universe, in giving to various || quantity of raw and thrown silk used by the man- | 


_ ufacturers was increased over 100 per cent.; which 


| 
tuguese his Turk’s Island salt, for articles of traffic | 
| 


countries various climates and various susceptibil- 
ites in their productions, has furnished bonds by | 


which to draw man to man, and nation to nation, || 
and unite them together by ties of brotherhood. | 


€ is no philosopher or statesman who would | 
throw a Chinese wall around each nation, and | 


compel each one to grow or manufacture every- |, 


thing that it consumed. Trade and commerce, 
like religion, should be left free and unfettered by | 
human laws. “The wind bloweth where it list- | 
eth,” and commerce, equally free, should be wafted | 

y it, untaxed and uncontrolled, to any port on | 


less strange than true, that for the next twelve 


i| 


j 
| 


i 
i 
i 
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earth to which it is invited by the best market. 

The tide of public opinion in this enlightened age 

sets stronsly in favor of free trade. Take Great 

Britain: Blundering on in legislative restrictions, 

she, in common with Spain, France, and Portugal, 

forbade, under heavy penalties, the export of gold 

and silver from the kingdom. In 1350, she passed 

an act fixing the price of labor; at another time she 
eranted to corporations the exclusive privilege of 
selling, not only the woollen goods of the realm, but 

also the verv necessaries of life. Another mode 
of interference with her subjects was the law of 
apprenticeships, by which every one was prohibit- 
ed making cloth, unless he had served as an ap- 

prentice to the business for the term of seven years. 
Yet another mode of legislative interference is found 
in the British corn laws, now In existence over two 
hundred years, by which 28,000,000 of people are 
compelled to eat dear bread in order to swell the 
rent-rolls of landlords. The land of England is 
owned by an aristocracy of thirty-two thousand 
persons, who have it cultivated by poor tenants, 
and who have managed for the Jast two centuries 
to keep un the corn tax for their peculiar benefit. 
Great Britain now sees the folly of her system of 
legislative tinkering in favor of one class of her 
subjects over another; and she is disposed to re- 
trace her steps slowly, but certainly. To sustain 
this position, I will here give an extract from the 
speech of Mr. Goulburn in the British Parliament, 
published in the Economist of May 30, 1846: 

‘Mr. Goulburn then passed to 2 general review or sum- 
ming up of the experience of the country on all the meas- 
ures whieh had been introduced since 1842. In 1842, duties | 
were reduced or repealed on five hunéred and cizhty-two arti 
cles; in 1843, on seven articles; in 1844, on four articles; 
and in 1845, frenty one articles were reduced, and on four 
hundred and forty-eivht articles the duties were repented. In 
the present year, the measures which have already passed 
the House of Commons reduce the duties on one hundred 
and tvelve articles, and repeal the duties on fifty-four arti- 
eles. Tn the whole period in question—in the five sessions 
heginning with 1842, and ending with the present—the du- 
ties on seven hundred and terenty-ceren articles have heen re- 
duced, and those on fire hundred end one articles have been 
entirely repealed—articles, too, which have nearly all. thongh 
some to a lesser and others to a greater degree, affected the 
condition of the great masses of the people, either in their 
food or clothing, or in the supply of those great staple arti- 
cles of raw material which are so essential to the manufae- 
tures, and consequently to the industry of the country. 

“ Considering the great reductions thus made in the cus- 
toms and excise duties, Mr. Goulburn was anxious to show 
that the experiments which the Government has made in 
this wise and enlightened course of financial legislation, by 
which commerce and industry had been so much benefited, 
had not, in any degree, impaired the general state of our 
finances, or added to the permanent debt of the country. 
On the contrary, the success of these free-trade experiments 
had been so great that. notwithstanding the great reductions, 
every test which could be taken of the financial condition 
of the country showed that it had rather been improved than | 
impaired.” | 

A further proof is also found in the repeal of 
the British corn laws. 

Take another instance of the injurious effects of | 
the restrictive, and the tendency to a liberal policy, 
which is found in the mannfacture of silks, which, | 
by-the-by, is wholly artificial in Great Britain, 
and was commenced as early as the reign of Ed- 
ward ITT. Various laws were, from time to time, 
enacted for the protection of this branch of indus- | 
try, and in 1765 the importation of silk goods 
manufactured in other countries was entirely and | 


| strictly prohibited, which gave to the manufactu- | 


2 : 1} - ° ° ° 
the Portuguese the rich wines of Oporto and Ma- | rers of this article the exclusive control of the 


This system continued till 1824, 


| duty of four shillings per pound on raw silk was | 


reduced to three pence, and the enormous duty of 
fourteen shillings and eight pence per pound upon | 
thrown silk was reduced to seven’ shillings and 
six pence. It may appear strange, but it is no 


years succeeding this rapid reduction in duty, the 


is accounted for in the spur with which competi- 

tion was driven forward, and the consequent re- 

duction of price, which enabled the common people 

to wear silk goods, which had before been used 

only by the wealthy.—(See 1st vol. Porter’s Pro- | 
gress, page 253.) 

The then Chancellor of the Exchequer, (Mr. | 
Robinson,) on the 22d of February, 1824, in | 
pressing this measure, delivered a speech, from 
which I will make a very few extracts. He said: | 


‘“ For some years past there has certainly prevailed in this |! 
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country, among its ablest statestnen and our most eminent 
Writers—l should say, indeed, among all men of sense and 
reflection—a decided conviction that the maintenance of 
this prohibitory system is exceedingly impolitic.”’ 

Again, he says: 

“There never was so favorable an opportunity as the 
present for carrying our principles into effect, and for invi- 
ting foreign Powers to act in accordance with them. Let 
us invite them to join with us in eutting the cords that tie 


down commerce to the earth, that it may soar aloft uncon- 
fined and unrestricted. (Hear, hear.’*] 


And again: 


«© | therefore hope that the House will think it full time to 
throw down this hollow, gilded, and distorted idol of imagi- 
nary protection; to hurl it from its base, and to establish on 
the same foundation the well proportioned statue of com- 
mercial iberty. [Hear, bear.’?] 


By turning to the debates in the British Parlia- 
ment, in May, 1820, it will be found that Lord 
Lansdowne, Lord Ellenborough, and Lord Liver- 
pool deplored their system of commercial prohibi- 
tions and restrictions, and greatly desired a gradual 
return to free trade, to commercial emancipation. 

Lord Lansdowne expressed this beautiful senti- 
ment: 


* No axiom was more true than this: that it was by grow- 
ing what the territory of a country could grow most cheaply, 
and by receiving from other counttics what it could net pro- 
duce except at too great an expense, that the greatest degree 
of happiness was to be coinuitinicated to the greatest extent 
of population.”? 


Need I say to you that even Massachusetts, now 
so abused of her sisters for her protective and plun- 
dering propensities, was originally opposed to the 
system, because her interest was found in the ship- 
ping, commercial, and fishing employments, and 
that she warned the friends of protection and priv- 
ilece against its evils ? 

l here give the resolutions of the Boston meet- 
itz, with an extract of Mr. Webster’s remarks 
upon them: 

OcrorerR 3, 1820.—GENERAL MEETING. 

Yesterday an adjourned meeting on the subject of the 
proposed tariff was held at Faneuil Hall, Hon. Willian Gray, 
chairman, and William: Foster, ir., secretary. 

A long and interesting report was read trom the respecta- 
ble committee appointed at a former meeting, Which con- 
cluded with the tollowing resolves : 

Ist. Resolved, That we have regarded with pleasure the 
establisbment and success of manufactures among us, and 
consider their growth, When natural and spontaneous, and 
not the effect of a system of bounties and protection, as an 
evidence of general wealth and prosperity. 

2d. That, relying on the ingenuity, enterprise, and skill of 
our fellow citizens, we believe that all manufactures adapt- 
ed to our characters and circumstances will be introduced 
and extended as soon and as fast as will promote the public 
interest, without any further protection than they now re- 
ceive. 

3d. That no objection ought ever to be made to any 
amount of taxes equally apportioned, and imposed for the 
purpose of raising revenue necessary for the support of Gov- 
ernment, but that taxes imposed on the people for the sole 
benefit of any one class of men are equally inconsistent 
with the principles of our Constitution, and with sound 
policy. 

ith. That the supposition that, until the proposed tariff, 
or some similar measure be adopted, we are, and shall be, 
dependent on foreigners for the means of sub-istence and 
defence, is, in our opinion, altogether fallacious and fanciful, 
and derogatory to the character of the nation. 

ith. That high bounties on such domestic manufactures 
as are principally benefited by that tariff, favor great capital- 
ists rather than personal industry, or the owners of small 
capitals, and therefore that we do not perceive its tendency 
to promote national industry. 

6th. That we are equally incapable of discovering its 
beneficial effects on agriculture, since the obvious conse- 
quence of its adoption would be that the farmer must give 
more than he now does for all he buys, and receive less for 
all he sells. 

7th. That the imposition of duties which are enormous, 
and deemed by a large portion of the people to be unequal 
and unjust, is dangerous, as it encourages the practice of 
smuggling. 

&th. That, in our opinion, the proposed tariff, and the 
principles on which it is avowedly founded, would, if adopt- 
ed, have a tendency, however different may be the notions 


| of those who recommended them, to diminish the industry, 
| impede the prosperity, and corrupt the morals of the peo- 
| ple. 


James T. Austin, Esq , and the honorable Daniel Web- 


ster addressed their fellow-citizens in favor of the report and 
\| resolves, in speeches which were distinguished for closeness 


of argument, variety of illustrations, and abundance of fact. 
The report was then accepted, and the resolves recom- 


| mended by the committee unanimously passed. 


A vote of thanks to the honorable Mr. Otis, of the Senate, 
and tothose members from this State in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States who opposed the new tariff, 
was unanimously agreed to. 


Here is wholesome truth plainly and cogently 
spoken. It reads ores? by the side of the re- 
cent Lawrence letters and the subsequent speeches 
and votes of Mr. Webster. 

But let us see on what grounds these’ free-trade 
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resolutions were then commended to the unanimous 
judgment of the good people of Boston. Here is 
a passage from the argument of the master-spirit 
In addressing that Faneuil Hall 
meeting, the 2d October, 1820, Mr. Webster said: 


“ There is a power in names; and those who had pressed 
the tariff on Congress, and on the country, bad represented 
it as immediately, and almost exclusively, connected with 
domestic industry and national independence. In his opin 
i casurve could prove more injurious to the industry of 
the country, and nothitig was more fancitul than the opinion 
thar national independence rendered such a measure heces 
sury. He certainly thought it might be doubted whether Con 
grees would not be acting somewhat against the spirit and in 


of the occasion. 


ion, no 


tention of the Constitution in erercising a power to control 
exsseutially the pursuits and occupations of individuals in 
their private concerns; a power to force great and sudden 
changes, both of occupation and property, upon individuals, 
not us incidental to the exercise of any other power, but as a 


sulelantial and divect power. It such changes were wrought 


incidentally only, and were the necessary consequence of such 
impost os Congress, for the leadins purpose of revenue, should 
‘ t, then they could not be compluined of. But he doulted 
whether Uonwress fairly possessed the power of turning the in 


cident into the principal; and, instead of leaving manutac 
tures to the protection of such laws as should be passed 
with a primary regard to revenue, of enacting laws with the 
avowed object ef giving u preterence to particular manufac 
tures, with an entire disregard to all the considerations of 
revenue, and, instead of laymg such imposts as would best 
with the least bur 
den on the public, carrying the bmpost on certain articles to 
a burdensome excess, with a full knowledge that the in 


crease of duty will diminish the amount of revenue raised.’’ 


answer the purpose of raising revenue, 


If further proof were desired on this point, it is 
found in the speech of Mr. Webster on the tariff 
of 1828. He says: 

‘New England, sir, has not been a leader in this policy. 
On the contrary, she held back herself, and tried to hold 
others back from it, from the adoption of the Constitution to 
kM. Upte 1424 she was accused of sinister and selfish 
designs, hes ountenanced the progress of this poli 
ey.”” Vol. 1 page 407, Webster's Syn eches.) 


suse she dis 


Arain, in his celebrated speech on Foot’s reso- 
lutions, Jan. 20th, 1830, he says: 

“Sir, T beg leave to sayin regard to the East, that the 
original policy of the tariif is not hers, whether it be wise 
or unwise. New England is not its author.’’—(Page 368, 
same volume.) 

With the exception of the solitary article of to- 
bacco, the duty levied by Great Britain on our 
staple products is merely nominal, and she is our 
best customer. I propose to submit a table of im- 
ports and exports, showing that the balance of 
trade is in our favor, and that she purchases more 
of us than we do of her: 

but let us look a moment to facts, and see how this bal- 
ance of trade practicaily operates. I find, on recurring to 
Hunt's Magazine for September, 1845, page 254, a table ex 
hibiting the balance for and against us, with all countries; 
from which L quote the balance against us, and in favor of 


Spain, Brazil, and China, for the years, ls42, lst, and 1544, 
Viz: 





r of 


Year. Total. 


V 





in ft 
Sp 
1 
I 


R42 SH R54,293 S3.3417, 312 83,490, M8 12,690,853 
SO S1LO BIAS S70) 1.956.608 


Sid 7,023,640) 4,065,554) 3,174,314 


7,148,788 
14,263,508 


815,903,743 89,568,236) $8,631,170 $34,103,149 


“Here is a large balance of trade—amounting in the ag 
gregate, for the two years and nine months, to the sum of 
$94,103,149 —against the United States, and in faverof three 
nations possessing, comparatively, but little foreign com- 
meree. Now, how did the United States get the means to 
pay this debt? [twas by selling to other nations enough 
more than she took of them to pay the debts which she 
owed to those of which she bought more than she sold to | 
them. During the same period, the balances of the United 
States against England and her dependencies were as fol 
lows, Viz: 

Balance against England, and 


Vear. in favor of the United States. 
Tn cbs pead oh es MAbdADES Shhh > ateee - $13,693,607 
ROGET CRIMG MACNN) on. oc cwncccncs sans 17,993,253 
PMc bncchaes cigtentauayeanese aannts 16,262,754 





$47,879,614 


« These Jarge balances against England enabled the United | 
States to pay the balances which she owed to Spain, Brazil, 
China, and other countries. Great Britain, in her turn, ae 
cumulated balances against other nations; and thus in the 
circle of trade, all nations make an exchange of equivalents. 
Each, in the long run, loses nothing; and each is enriched 
by the amount of its annual industry beyond the cost of its 
annual consumption.” 


I would say to our brethren in all parts of this 
Union, with the kindliest feelings, ** come and let |! 
us reason together;’’ let ua as brethren modify the / 
tariff and reduce it to the revenue standard, which |! 





APPENDIX 


willof itself furnish ample protection for all rea- | 


sonable purposes. Let us do so that peace, har- 
mony, and friendship may once more exist between 
the farmer and manufacturer. 

The protection which a revenue tariff would fur- 
nish, willingly conceded by the other industrial 
interests of the country—blotting out all jealousies 
and heartburnings heretofore engendered, binding 
up the bruises and wounds which this act has in- 


flicted, securing to the manufacturer the good will | 


and sympathy of the agriculturist, and last, though 
not least, giving permanency to the laws on this 
subject—would be infinitely preferable to the pre 
sent act, for there can be no peace, quiet, or har- 
mony, while it lives upon our statute book. This 
war between the farmer and the manufacturer is an 
unnatural one, forced upon them by misguided and 
misjudging politicians. 

A treaty of peace and amity should be concluded 
between the parties, and the manufacturer should 
be satisfied, if the farmer is so, with the protection 
incident to a revenue tariff. To the sugar planter 
I would say, if you cannot prosper under a reye- 
nue tariff, then it is evident that sugar is not the 
article for you to cultivate, and your lands are 
eminently adapted to the culture of cotton; there- 
fore turn your attention to growing it. 

To the 
say, that if your business cannot be sustained and 


ironmaster and coalmonger I would | 


[July 1, 
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Shall the western farmers look to the two yy) 
dred and eighty-four thousand three hundred anq 
fifty-one manufacturers (the estimated number of 
the protected classes) as furnishing a market for 
the immense surplus of corn, beef, pork, and other 
articles of the farm, rather than look to the twenty. 
eight millions of souls in Great Britain, who aye 
inviting us to unfetter commerce, and meet them 
upon the just, equitable, and sacred principles of 
free trade? 

Great Britain can farnish us a market if she 
will; our manufacturers cannot if they would: the 
former is practicable, the latter is impossible, A 
few counties in one of the new States would pro- 
duce provisions sufficient to feed the whole of the 
manufacturers of this country. Millions of dol. 
lars worth of farm products perish annually in the 
West for want of a market. Wheat remains yy. 
thrashed, corn ungathered, cattle and hogs unfat- 


n- 


, tened, because the channels of trade are blocked 


up by the restrictive tariff of 1842. 
We cannot shut our eyes to the fact, for it is 9 
fixed axiom in political economy, that the com- 


| merce between nations must be mutual in order to 


will not support itself under a revenue tariff, it | 


should be abandoned; leave it for the present; the 
coal and the iron ore will not travel away from 


your mountains, but will patiently await till it is 


profitable for you to work them. 


Coming, as I do, from one of the most decided | 


corn-growing regions of the Union, and represent- 
ing a people who bow not to the behests and com- 
mands of superintendents either in factories or fur- 
naces, it will be expected of me to give my views 
as to the effect of the repeal of the corn ion in 


Great Britain upon that interest in this country. I | 


will premise that I regard it as of the atmost im- 
portance to the farmers of the West. The rapid 
increase of population in Great Britain, and the 
comparative slow increase, not to say perfect stand 
still, of the neighboring countries in Europe, favors 


the proposition that they are not likely to be fed | 
from those countries. The boundless extent of 


our territory, and the rapidly increasing number 


° . . ° | 
of our population, speaking the same language with 


themselves, point us out to British statesmen as 
their best customers for all that they may have to 
sell. Reciprocity of trade, now tendered by Great 
Britain, if met in a proper spirit, will give us a mar- 
ket for the surplus productions of the western 
farmer. 


Great Britain will purchase of those who | 


purchase of her, and she can clothe us, and we can | 


feed her, to the mutual benefit of each nation. 

To prove that Great Britain is our best customer 
for farm products, I give the following statistical 
statement: 

Tihle showing the amount of flour and Indian corn exported 
JSrom this country to Great Britain and her colonies during 
the commercial year of 1840, 


Flour. | 


Indian Corn. 





Barrels.| Value. | Bushels. Value. 








England...... eeeees| 605,778) $3,310,294) 101,936, $59,925 
Scotiand...........| 45,141] 77,049) j 
Ireland...... peas eee j - - | 9,905) 1,649 
British Guiana...... 3,325) 17,668 2,203) 1,419 
Fast Indies.........{ 4,565] 23,310 
West Indies........ 232,920) 1,246,981) 144,820) 92,316 
Cape of Good Hope... 2,007! 11,380) | 
Mauritius.......... -| 80 540) 
Australasia......... 1,538) 7,866) 


British American 2) 499.956) 9,194,421) 190,747} 72,459 
colonies ..... os §] Hw ae Sate ae ; 





|1,207,119, $6,819,514) 381,611 $227,757 


Whole quantity of flour export- ) Barrels. 














|) or 60 cents the bushel. 


be continued, and it is equally true that Great Brit- 
ain, well understanding her best interests, wil! 
trade with the nation that has the ability and the 
will to trade with her. The commereial system of 
northern Europe (whose wheat could alone come 
in competition with ours) is so restrictive, amount- 
ing almost to prohibition, that they could not suc- 
cessfully compete with us in that trade. 

We are told that the regions bordering on the 
Baltic and Black Sea are to be our successful yi- 
vals. Their population is generally at a stand still, 
while that of England is increasing annually at the 
rate of four hundred thousand; their commerce js 
inconsiderable, as will be seen by reference to the 
statistical tables; their tariffs discourage exchange 
and barter of commodities, and the wheat trade 
must enure to our benefit, if we shape our course 
properly. In corroboration of my views as to the 
augmentation of population, and the increasing de- 
mand for wheat in England, I give an extract from 
the remarks of Sir Robert Peel on this subject: 


“The addition made to the number of the population 0; 
this country every year, was such as would require from 


| 100,000 to 200,000 acres to be taken into cultivation for 


wheat to meet the wants of the increased population. In 


' such a state of things, you must be able to add almost an 


additional county under cultivation every year.”’ 


In the same debate, Sir G. Clerk, the Vice 
President of the Board of Trade, said: 


“Within the last five years, there has been imported 
into this country ten millions of quarters of corn, or two 
millions annually. The experience of the last thirty years 
proved that the rate of population advanced more rapid- 
ly than the rate of production, and that this was true was 
attested by the fact that for a long series of years we 
had every year been compelled to increase our importa 
tions of foreign corn in proportion as we approached more 
closely to the present time; and bearing in mind this fact, 
the truth of which was not to be contested, he could not 
help thinking—no matter how vigorously, no matter how 
scientifically the arts of agriculture might be applied to 
the enrichment of the soil—tor the next ten years we 
would be compelled to import 3,000,000 of quarters of com 


,; annually instead of two.” 


Great Britain now imports annually an average 


| of about 14,000,000 of bushels of wheat, most of 


it from Dantzic, in Prussia, and Odessa, in Rus- 
sia; and I propose now to give some further facts 


|| as to the impediments of that trade, both in regard 
| to the Baltic and Black seas. 


Mr. Platt, in his 
treatise on the corn laws, says: 


“ The corn-growing eountries in the southeast of Europe, 
and in the countries bordering the Black Sea, export their 
produce by the Don, the Dnieper, the Dniester, and the 
Danube, or by land carriage to Odessa, for shipment to for- 
eign countries ; and that port stands in the same relation (0 


| the south of Europe as Dantzic does to the northern part. 
| The principal supply, however, is brought to the town 1 


carts, drawn by oxen, from distances varying from one [0 
four hundred miles. The voyage to England is long, and 
there is great risk of the grain heating, and the expense ot 


| importing amounts to 15s. or 16s., or even 20s. the quarter, 


} 


} 


Value. 
ed from the United States to 5 1,897,501 $10,143,615 
all countries in 1840,.,...... 
Of which Great Britain and her 
| colonies purchased......... 1,297,119 & paid 6,819,514 
Leaving for all other countries 600,382 $3,324,101 
| Or less than one-third in quantity and value. 
vai , Bushels. Value. | 
ndian corn exported......... 572,249 £338,333 | | 
| Of which Great Britain pur- : , 
CIOS i cnbike vibe dint ctccces 381,611 and paid 227,757 
192,668 


Mr. Jacobs’s account of the man- 
ner in which corn is transported to Odessa, shows the phys- 
ical impossibility of this competition becoming a matter of 
anxiety to the most timid agriculturist.”’ 


I will now furnish some further facts in regard 
to the wheat stored at Dantzic, tending to show 
the clogs that are upon that trade: 

“The largest supplies of grain imported into Great Britain 
have generally come from Dantzic. The grain is chiefly 


brought from the interior on the river to Vistula, Bug, &c., 
in flatbouts of the rudest construction, open to the effects of 


#101576 1 the weather and the hand of the pilferer. During the pas- 


sage, which lasts several weeks, and even months, the 
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sprouting of the wheat on the top forms a thick mat, and | 


that constitutes a tolerable covering for the bulk. The 
boats carry from 180 to 2.0 quarters (1,440 to 1,600 bushels) 
of wheat; are navigated by six or seven men, with a small 
oat to sound ahead, to find the shifting shoals ; are broken 
up and the materials sold at Dantzic. The wheat (all but 
tue grown surface) is thrown out upon the fields and dried, 
and then stored in warehouses, the whole of which are ca- 
pable of holding 500,000 quarters, (4,000,000 bushels.) The 
average cost of the inland freight, including waste, is 8s. 
and 6d. per quarter, equal to 25 cents per bushel. 


2s, more, Orsix cents per bushel.” 

From 1835 to 1845, the average price of wheat 
in England was $1 75 per bushel; the exchange is 
generally about nine per cent., which would, to 


The ex- || 
pense of drying, cleaning, and warehousing, at Dantzic, is | 


that extent, favor the exportation, showing thereby | 
most conclusively, that our farmers can drive a | 


profitable business in the wheat trade. 


' [here give a short extract from a table of ex- || 


yorts: 


« The effect of the corn Jaw in anticipation merely in the 
city of New York on exports is as follows: 


From Jan. 1, to June 390, 1846, 1845. 

Corn, (bushels)........ 520,697 73,266 (7 timesas great.) 
Cornmeal, (in barrels), 54,137 13,507 (4) times as great.) 
Lard, (Kgs) .000cecees 76,737 41,880 (nearly double.) 
Wheal..cccccveesoe » + 322,888 11,600 (200 times as much.) | 
Flour, (wheat)......... 414,075 103,615 (4 times as much.) 
Rye MlOUL.......0ccrees 6,499 2,701 (2) times as much.) 
Butter.....000 bees ewe 19,037 15,661 (14 times as much. 


There is yet another staple article of the West, || 
and that is Indian corn, or maize, as it is called in| 
England, in the export of which my constituents | 


are more interested than in almost any other. The 
Wabash running the whole extent of my district, 
(like ancient Egypt,) is famed far and near for its 
abundant production of this article. 


Indian corn is not grown in England, except as | 


an ornamental plant in their gardens, nor is it pro- 
duced for exportation to much extent in any coun- 
try but in ours, 
tobacco and cotton, we can enjoy very nearly a 
monopoly of the British market. 

There is at this time a great,revolution in public 


opinion progressing in that country on this subject, | 


and it is all important that the western farmer shall 
look to his interest in this particular. 


Immense quantities of Indian corn may be con- 


sumed in that country for the purpose of fattening | 
On this subject I beg leave to refer to | 
the speech of Sir Robert Peel, delivered in January || 


cattle alone. 


last: 


“T propose, therefore, that an article of grain which 1 | 


believe might be applied to the fattening of cattle shall here- 
afier be imported duty free. [Cheers.] It is an article of 
iuimense importance—maize, or Indian corn. [Cheers.] I 
propose that the duty upon it shall be hereafter and imme- 
diately nominal. [Hear.] I do not consider that, by the 
removal of the duty on maize, I am depriving agriculture of 
any protection. J understand that in the United States 
maize is used partly as human food, and that in this country 
its utility as human food is too much disregarded. [Hear, 
hear.) In some parts of the continent it is held to make ex- 
cellent food, and it might be advantageously applied in the 
sane way in Great Britain. To promote the free import of 
intize seems to me so far from doing agriculture a disser- 


vice, it will be doing it a benefit, by promoting the nourish- | 


ment and fattening of cattle.”? 


It is only within the last few months that corn 
meal has been admitted into Great Britain at one 
shilling duty, and no article.ef food has heretofore 
grown into favor with such rapidity, and that, too, 
with all classes. No nation can compete with us; 


and the time is at hand when the toiling millions || 


of that country will look to the West for bread as 
fully and entirely as their manufacturers now look 
to the South for their cotton. The cheapness and 
abundance of the articles are fully illustrated by 


the following table prepared by the Commissioner | 


of Patents, showing the amount of wheat and corn 
raised in the United States last year: 


In this article, as in those of | 


The Tariff—Mr. Dixon. 


i] Wheat. Corn. 
i} Connecticut .........+- 114,000 2,649,000 
1} WOCUEOMEccceseccctceces, 804.000 1.728.000 
New Jersey ......2+++- 1,050,000 7,314,000 
Delaware .........0++- 440,000 516,000 
CPOONS IRs cass escssccee 1,071,000 2,713 000 
RIAU eevcsnccces SO0000 16,650,000 
Mississippl....--2-++-- 378,000 2,067 ,000 
DEISOUY ccc oes sconces 1 ds,000 15,625,000 
i Arkansas ....ceccceees 2,427,000 8,250,000 
| PR oe ca aacty evinces « - 733,000 
Wisconsin..........-. 971,000 672,000 
De iccteneavaativens tenee 2,028,000 
District of Columbia.... 15,000 35,000 
106,548,000 = 417,899,000 


| 





Wheat. Corn. 
ORI. coed soacadcesscteee 57,600,000 
Pennsylvania. ........ «12,580,000 17,126,000 
Indiana.......2.ecesee. 7,044,000 30,625,000 | 
Illinois.........0eee0e. 4,563,000 25,584,000 
New York..........- 16,200,000 13,250,000 
Virginin . . oc cccccc cc ol 1 ,GO5,000 27,272,000 
Tennessee........+..-- 8,340,000 70,625,000 | 
Kentucky.......2.+++. 4,769,000 54,625,000 
Michigan.........+++- 7,061,000 4,945,000 
Maryland............. 4,884,000 3,273,000 
North Carolina ........ 1,969,000 14,887,000 
South Carolina ........ 1,168,000 8,184,000 
Maine... -....cccescss 802,000 1,912,000 
New Hampshire....... 647,000 1,828,000 
Massachusetts......... 241,000 3,098,000 
Rhode Island, eeeeteses 5,000 731,000 








Of the above amount at least one-half can be 


spared for exportation, and we are capable at this | 


| time of producing a surplus supply of breadstufls 
sufficient to feed the whole population of Great 
Britain. I will here present a table showing the 


' increased demand for our products since the modifi- | 


cation of the British tariff. The following amounts 
were received in two or three days immediately 


preceding the 6th of May last at the ports of Lon- | 


| don and Liverpool from the United States: 


24,000 bbls. 
3,000 bushels of wheat, 
3,939 bushels of Indian corn, 
1,135 sacks of do. do. 
2,717 bbls. OF - ao. G6: 
2,000 packages of beef, 


of flour, 


|| eration. 
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course between the nations of the glebe, bringing 
together as brothers and friends these who are sep- 
arated by seas and by continents. All human laws 
tending to limit and restrict this freedom, are but 
so many clogs and fetters on the happiness of man, 
and furnish additional proofs * that the world is 
governed too much.” 


THE TARIFF. 
SPEECH OF MR. J. DIXON, 


OF CONNECTICUT, 
In rus House or Represenratives, 
June 30, 1846. 


On the bill proposing to reduce the duties on Im- 
ports, and for other purposes, 

Mr. DIXON addressed the committee as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Cuarnman: The subject under consideration 
is of sufficient importance and of sufficient inherent 
difficulty, to tax all the powers which may be 
brought to its discussion. It demands muna 
close observation, deep investigation, a strict anal- 
ysis of facts, and the calmness of judicial consid- 
’ It isa subject peculiarly worthy to oc- 
cupy the deliberations of a body of men like this, 


| representing all the interests of this great Republic, 
| and legislating for twenty millions of freemen. 


|| violent and abusive language. 


Such men, it is to be presumed, will scarcely be 
influenced by passionate appeals, much less by 
I feel quite sure, 
therefore, that it is unnecessary to occupy much of 
your time in replying to those gentlemen who have 
charced the advocates of protection with a selfish 


| desire to advance their own sectional interests at 


594 do. of pork, 
151 do. of bacon and hams, 
4,360 do. of lard, 
| 4 do. of tongues, 
| 100 do. of bread, 
| 101 do. of cloverseed, | 
| 1,079 do. of oilseed cake, an article used 
in fattening swine, 
! 


10 hampers of potatoes, and numerous other 
articles not particularized. 
As an article of food, a very large quantity can 
be annually consumed by the laboring classes. 
Ireland alone would consume very large quantities 


and the Irish potato. 
tract from the speech of Sir Robert Peel, delivered 
in April last: 

‘¢ T believe that a great revolution is taking place in Ireland 
by the introduction of meal made of Indiun corn; and that 


ous description of food. We find, from the example of work- 
men on railways, Who are subsisting for the first time on 
an article of foreign produce, on which they had never be- 
fore been accustomed to live, that they are able to work 
much longer, are much better than when they subsisted on 
that watery food, the potato. peers Notwithstanding the 


are in the course of removal, there is an immense demand 


| can be cooked and dressed in the most approved manner in 
Ireland. 
of sufferance, under an order of the treasury—what is wanted 
is the decision of Parliament. [Cheers.} It would, sir, give 


tled, and if those engaged in these speculations in the United 


| stead of an order of the treasury.”’ 


of it, and her population is beginning to learn the | 
difference in nutritive qualities between corn bread | 
Here | will read a short ex- 


there has been created a new tuste for a better and more gener- | 


prejudices which have existed against this meal, but which | 
for the publication pointing out the way in which the meal | 


Indian corn, bowever, is now admitted by a sort | 
increased confidence to the importers, if the law were set- | 
States could have the guarantee of an act of Parliament, in- | 


We are asked if Indian corn can be imported 
into Great Britain to the mutual benefit of both | 


| 


| parties, why it has not been done heretofore? ‘The | 


reply is at hand. Corn laws, and stringent com- 


commerce. ail sn 
vored by the Ministry as it is now. 
the debates in the British Parliament for the last 


|| twelve months to but little purpose, who does not 


| clearly see a settled determination on the part cf 


mercial restrictions have fettered that branch of | 
Again, it has not been heretofore fa- | 
He has read | 


the most distinguished men in Great Britain, to | 


|| modify and liberalize their tariff policy, and to 
‘| augment by all honorable means their commerce , 


with thiscountry. ‘They, in this measure, are but 
| following the dictates of a well-informed judgment 


as to their true interest. Permanent peace and un- | 
| restricted commerce between Great Britain and | 
| this country, the two greatest nations on the globe, | 


| would give a new spring to the prosperity of each, 


| and would set an example to the rest of the world , 


| which would be in a great degree followed. The 
| cause of humanity, of Christianity, and the gen- 


the expense of a portion of their brethren, and 
have stigmatized the protective policy as a gigantic 
system of robbery. While the debate on this 
question has thus far been conducted for the most 
part with courtesy, as well as with ability of the 
highest order, the gentlemen to whom I allude 
have been lavish in the application of opprobrious 
epithets, and unsparing in the imputation of selfish 


| motives to the friends of the existing tariff. A 


brief history of our legislation on the subject of 
protection will afford the best answer to arguments 
of this description, 

I do not propose to detain the committee by a 
minute detail of our early laws for raising revenue 
by the imposition of duties upon aponies Nor 
will my time permit me to dwell on the condition 
in which the country found itself at the close of 
the war of the Revolution—a condition which 
caused such strong-hearted, clear-headed men as 
Washington, to fear that we had won our inde- 
pendence in vain. We were deluged with British 
goods; the manufactures which had come into ex- 
istence by the protection afforded by the war, were 
at once destroyed; our specie was exhausted; the 


| value of real estate fell so low as to ruin all who 


had bought land upon eredit; agricultural products 
were without a market, and universal distress per- 
vaded the country. This state of things it was 
that led to the formation of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. Under the old Confederation, as is well 
known, Congress had no power to afford protec- 
tion to our labor. Some of the States attempted 
to protect their own industry by levying duties on 
foreign goods, but their laws were defeated by the 
refusal of the other States to concur in their pre- 
visions. While Massachusetts and Connecticut 
were willing to unite for this purpose, Rhode Isl- 
and persisted in making Newport a free port of 
entry, whereby the commercial business of that 


i atly increased at the expense of Bost 
| Sir Robert Peel, Lord John Russell, and others of || “ty Was sreatly increase 08 the xP aoe 


and other neighboring ports. ‘To remedy the evil, 
the good people of Massachusetts and Connecticut 
seriously proposed to annex Rhode Island to their 
own territory—a policy to which she would not 
very readily have submitted. The laws of New 
York and Pennsylvania were also rendered una- 
vailing by the refusal of New Jersey to adopt sim- 
ilar legislation: Perth Amboy was made a free 
port, and at one tirne had an extensive commerce. 
These collisions between rival States resulted in 
the abandonment of all attempts to protect Ameri- 
can labor under the Confederation. The advan- 
tage which would be likely to result to their own 


| eral prosperity of mankind, would be essentially | manufactures, did not escape the attention of the 
| promoted by free commerce, and frequent inter- || British statesmen of that day, who were quite as 
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much opposed to the papetion of American in- | 


dustry as the present House of Lords. Lord Shef- 


field, in his remarks on the commerce of the United | 


States, exposes the wishes and policy of the British 
Government on this subject, as follows: 

“It is certain that the confusion of the American States 
can now only hurt themselves. They must pay Europe in 
the beet manner they can for clothing, and many articles for 
which they are not likely to have the credittheyv had while 
in more settied circumstances. Lf one or more States shouid 
prohibit the manufactures of any particular country, they 
will flad their way to them through other States by various 
means. The difeulty will only raise the price on the con 
sumers in the State: where the articles are prohibited. The 
British manufactures foand their way into every part of the 
country during @ most rancorous war, and the mort strenu 
ous Ameonenn manufacturers admit Uiat no impost or excise 
lawe will tor a long time be rewarded in America In the 
mean time, Britain will have nothing to apprehend. The 
United States will hardly enter into real hostilities with 
Great Britain, Britain need not quarrel with them at all; 
but should either happen, some stout frigates, cruising be 


tween Halifax and Bermuda, and between the latter and the | 


Bahamas, would completely command the commerce of 
this mighty continent.’ 

These agreeable anticipations of his lordship 
were not more sadly disappointed by our naval 
victories in the last war, than by the present state 
of our manufactures under the policy of protec- 
tion 

The state of things which existed at the time of 
which I speak could not long be endured. The 
present Consutution was at length formed, and 
one of the first acts of the first Congress of the 
United States, which assembled under its provis- 
ions, expre ssly asserted the principle of levying 
duties for the protection of American industry. 
It was intended, as was declared in its preamble, 
**to provide revenue for the support of the Govern- 
‘ment, the payment of the debts of the United 
* States, and for the encouragement of merican man- 
* ufactures." 

It was on the 4th day of July, 1789, that this 
law was enacted—a law which was in itself a 
declaration of independence, scarcely less impor- 
tant than that which had been sent forth thirteen 
years before by the patriots of the Revolution. It 
was signed by George Washington, President of 
the United States, who was himself a member of 
the Convention which framed the Constitution. 
The following members of Congress who voted for 
the bill were also members of the same Convention, 
viz: Oliver Ellsworth, Roger Sherman, William 
Samuel Johnson, Caleb Strong, Elbridge Gerry, 
Nicholas Gilman, John Langdon, William Pater- 
son, Thomas Fitzsimons, Robert Morris, Richard 


jussett, George Read, James Madison, Abraham | 


Baldwin, and William Fell. These men certainly 
were capable of judging whether the Constitution 


they had just framed empowered them to pass such | 


an act, and their decision, being a contemporaneous 
exposition of the Constitution, should be held con- 
clusive. 

The protection afforded to manufactures by this 
act proved insufficient; but during the war in which 
all Europe was so long involved, we became the 
carriers of the world, and on the whole we enjoyed 
an unexpected degree of prosperity. Congress, at 
different times, raised the rate of duties, so as to 
afford some shght devree of protection; but the im- 
pression generally prevailed that we were not pre- 


pared to engage extensively in manufactures, In | 


1789-94, and °97, small additional duties were laid. 
In 1800 an increase of 2} per cent. was made, and 
again in 1804, an addition of 2} percent. to the 
ad valorem duties then existing, for the purpose of 
raising what was called *‘ the Mediterranean fund,” 
which was set apart for carrying on the war with 


‘Tripoli. This duty ceased in 1808. 


At the commencement of our second war with 
Great Britain, our manufactures were found to be 
in‘an extremely low condition. We had been en- 
gaged extensively in commerce, and while almost 
the whole civilized world had been involved in war, 
we had obtained sufficient and profitable occupa- 
tion in supplying them with food. The second 
war with Great Britain gave protection to our 
manufactures, and they flourished, of necessity, 
so long as that war continued. At its close, ano- 
ther influx of foreign goods deluged the country, 
and thousands were irretrievably ruined. The 
distresses of that day are within the recollection 
of many now living. Although the return of 
peace had been greeted throughout the Union with 
every manifestation of joy, the revulsions which 
followed caused an amount of suffering which the 
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the hope of relieving, in some degree, this distress, 


the attention of the committee to a few facts con- 
nected with that measure, which show with what 
justice the North has been accused of advocating 
a system of robbery in supporting the protective 
policy. It will appear that southern statesmen 


were then the strongest advocates of protection— | 


the same men who now deny to Congress the 


power to levy a protective duty. ‘They had then 
no constitutional scruples. No visions of lordly 


manufacturers then haunted their imaginations. 
No fancied excess of northern prosperity then 
filled their hearts with envy and malice; nor were 
they deterred by the consideration that the interests 
of commerce (which then were the interests of 
New England) would be placed in jeopardy by 
the protection of manufactures. The great leader 
of the present free-trade party was then the most 
powerful champion of protection. He delivered a 
speech in support of the protective system, which 
has never since been surpassed in ability; and the 
arguments by which he sustained his opinions, all 
the powers of his own mighty intellect, matured 
by time and strengthened by application and exer- 
cise, have never been able to refute. I allude to 
Joun C. Carnoun. 

And here let me refer, in passing, to that great 
instrument by which, if we are to believe the free 
traders of the present day, monopolists oppress 
the suffering people—I[ mean the “ minimum prin- 
ciple,’ in denouncing which so many Democratic 
orators have united. The Journals of Congress 
show that this minimum is no new invention. It 


found a place in the tariff of 1816, which imposed | 


a duty of 25 per cent. on cotton cloths, with a 
proviso that cottons costing less than twenty-five 
cents per square yard, should be taken to have cost that 
sum, and should be charged with duty accordingly. 


A motion was made to strike out this ** minimum | 


proviso;” and, gn examination of the Journal, it 
appears that six members from South Carolina 
voted against striking it out—among whom were 
William Lowndes and Joun C,. Catnovuy! 

I have spoken of the great speech in favor of 
protection, delivered by Mr. Calhoun in the year 
1816, while the tariff act of that year was under 
consideration in the House of Representatives. 
A few extracts from that speech will show how 
ardently he was then attached to the doctrine of 
protection. He and his followers now denounce 
as plunderers those who have adapted themselves 
to the legislation originated by himself, and they 


have even threatened, by nullifying the laws of 


Congress and a dissolution of the Union, to over- 


throw the system, whose foundation was laid by | 


his own hands. But the record of his speech still 
remains, and cannot be effaced. Permit me to read 
a few passages: 


“¢ Neither agriculture, manufactures, nor commerce, (said | 


Mr Calhoun,) taken separately, are the cause of wealth: it 
flows from them combined, and cannot exist without each. 
The wealth of any single nation or individual, it is true, 
may not be derived from the three, but it always presuppo- 
ses the existence of the three sources, though derived from 
one or two of them only. Takenin its most enlarged sense, 
without commerce, industry would have no stimulus ; with- 
out manufactures, it would be without the means of pro- 
duction; and without agriculture, neither of the others 
could exist. When separated entirely and permanently, 


they must perish. War in this country produces, te agreat | 
extent, thatseparation ; and hence the great embarrassment | 


which follows in its train. The failure of the wealth and 


resources of a country necessarily involves the ruin of its | 
finances and itscurrency. It isadmitted, by the most stren- | 


uous advocates on the other side, that no country ought to 
he dependent on another for its means of defence; that at 
least our muskets and bayonets, our cannon and ball, ought 


to be of domestic manufacture. But whatis more necessary | 


to the government of a country than its currency and 
finance? Circumscribed as our country is, can these stand 
the shock of war? Behold the effects of the late war on 


them! When our manufactures are grown to a certain per- | 


fection —as they soon will, under the fostering care of gov- 
ernment—we will no longer experrence these evils. The 
farmer will find a ready market for his surplus, and, what is 
of almost equal consequence, a certain and cheap supply 


of all his wants. His prosperity will diffuse itself to every | 


part of the community.” 


Afier speaking of the effect of the war upon the 
currency, and the drain of specie resulting from 
the importation of manufactures, he said: 


** To this distressing state of things there are two reme- 
dies, and only two: one in our power immediately, the 
other requiring much time and exertion; but both constitu- 
ting, in his opinion, the essential policy of this country. He 

|; meantthe navy—eand domestic manufactures. By the former, 
we could open the way to our markets; by the latter, we 
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horrors of war had scarcely produced. With | 


the tariff of 1816 was enacted. And here I ask | 
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He added further: 


* But it will no doubt be said, if manufactures are so far 
established,” (by the war,} “and if the situation of jj 
country is favorable to their growth, where is the necessity 
of affording them protection? It is to put them beyond tie 
reach of contingency.’ 

“It has been further asserted (said Mr. Cathoun) that 
manufactures are the fruitful cause of pauperism ; and 
England has been referred to as furnishing conclusive oy;. 
denee of the fact. For his part, he could conceive no s ich 
tendency in them, but the exact contrary, as they furpi., 
new stimuli to industry, and means of subsistence to tho 
laboring class of the community. We ought not (said Mr. 
C.) to look to the cotton and woollen establishments of 
Great Britain for the prodigious nuntber of her poor. Causes 
much more efficient exist.” “ The proteetive system (he 
added) produces an interest strictly American—as much so 
as agriculture. In this it had the decided advantage o¢ 
commerce and navigation.” “ Again, (said Mr. C.,) it js 
calculated to bind together more closely our wide-spread 
Republic. It will greatly increase our mutual dependence 
and intercourse, and will, as a necessary consequence, ex. 
cite an increased attention to internal inprovement—a sub. 
jeet every way intimately connected with the ultimate at 
tainment of national strength and the perfection of our po 
litical institutions. He regarded the fact, that it would make 
the parts adhere more closely, that it would form a jew 
and most powerful cement, as far outweighing any politic 
objections that might be urged against the system,” &e. 

Such was the language of Mr. Calhoun in 1816. 
The system which he then advocated with so much 
zeal and ability, was the same protective, Ameri- 
can system, which the friends of the present tariff 
would perpetuate. That Mr. Calhoun has since 
changed his opinions, I make no ground of com- 
plaint; but I ask the gentlemen who have been so 
violent in their denunciations, to remember who 
originated the gigantic system of robbery, by 
which they say the South is now oppressed and 
plundered. Let them, if they can, vlan the argu- 
ments of their own favorite statesman—a task 
which they will find much more difficult than 
vague charges and general denunciation. 

The bill now under consideration proposes an 
entire change in our policy in regard to protection, 
While the country is in a state of unusual pros- 
perity, mainly caused, as I believe, by the bene- 
ficial operation of the tariff of 1842—while labor 
finds full employment, and an adequate reward— 
while every branch of business is flourishing un- 
der its influence, and the revenue derived from itis 
more than sufficient for all the ordinary expenses 
of the Government—this radical change is pro- 
posed to be made—a change that will deprive labor 
of its employment, direct business into new chan- 
nels; and, in short, work an entire revolution in 
all the industrial pursuits of the nation. In the 
midst of a war, the duration of which no man 
presumes to calculate, the bill before us proposes 
to reduce the rates of duties on imports to such a 
degree as will unquestionably result in a greatly 
diminished revenue. Thirty-four years ago—on 
the Ist day of July, 1812—while we were prepa- 
ring for the hostilities which soon ensued with 
Great Britain, a precisely opposite policy was 
adopted. The duties were then increased 100 per 
cent. on every article, for the purpose of increasing 
the revenue. Now, under similar circumstances, 
we are to diminish the rate of duties for the same 
purpose. For such a change as this, great and 
weighty reasons should be given. The arguments 
and estimates contained in the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, on which some reliance was 
placed on their first appearance, have been so 
thoroughly exposed, not only by members on this 
side of the House, but by the honorable gentleman 
from New York, (Mr. Huncerrorp,] that I shall 
spend no time in their examination. That report 
seems to have been abandoned to its fate by the 
Secretary’s own political friends; and its errors 

and absurdities, finding no countenance here, have 
taken refuge in their appropriate and congenial 
sphere—the British House of Lords. On the au- 
thority of this report, abounding, as it does, in 
acknowledged errors, and displaying the most pro- 
found ignorance of the true principles of political 
economy, as well as an entire want of practical 
acquaintance with business—the result, in short, 
| of a closet-dreamer’s reveries—we are called upon, 
| at this time, under the peculiar circumstances by 
|which we are surrounded, to make this entire 


>t 
a 


| change in a most important part of our national 
| policy. j 

| . The avowed object of the bill under considera- 
tion is to increase the revenue wy an increased im- 
' portation of foreign goods. 


hile some slight 
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of hats is so far increased as to furnish all the rev- 
enue desired from that article, and a full supply of 
Joreign hats for the market. The revenue duty is at + 
a rate which will cause the greatest importation of 5 
the merchandise from which the revenue is to be 
| derived; of course it is utterly incompatible with 
protection, which supposes, to a certain extent, 


ypotection must necessarily be afforded to Ameri- } should, as far as practicable, produce for the sup- 
ean labor by its eta its policy is revenue, || ply of its own wants every article which can be 
not protection. 0 Increase Importations—to de- || produced by the same, or very nearly the same, 
pen for manufactured articles of prime necessity || amount of labor as elsewhere. The cost of the 
on foreign countries—to substitute for the products || article in money is of litle consequence in deciding 
of American industry those of European labor, half- || the question whether its production is a profitable 
‘employment of labor. 


fed and ill-paid as it is known to be—these are the “he value of money va- 


objects which the advocates this bill declare them- || ries in different countries, and is affected by al) the exclusion of the foreign article, for the benefit mes 
selves desirous of accomplishing. What, then, is || thousand disturbing causes. The true question is, || Of the domestic. a 
the great question now to be decided? Is it, as the \ what amount of labor is required to produce a || And this furnishes an answer to those pretended : 


gentleman from Indiana has argued, a question of | 


; ; given article? If broadcloth costs no more labor | 
privilege and monopoly against common right? Is 


friends of American industry who say, that as we 
in Pennsylvania than in Wales, there is evidently 


shall be under the necessity, for years to come, of 


ita question of taxation or no taxation? No, sir. | 
Stripped of all glosses and concealmenst, the true 


no loss of productive industry in producing these | 


| and other articles here so long as there is no natu- 


question before us is this, Shall the labor neces- || ral impediment in the way. It is not an unnatural 


sary to supply the wants of this nation be per- || 


employment of labor. And here lies the fallacy of 


raising about twenty-five millions of revenue for the 
ordinary expenses of the Government, sufficient 
protection will thereby be necessarily furnished. 
So long as this sum is to be raised by duties laid 


formed by our own citizens or by those of a for- 
eign nation? Shall our workshops be here or in 
Europe? Whatever popular pretexts may be ad- 
vanced by demagogues, this is the whole question. 
The bill under consideration proposes to ** substi- |! 
tute’ for our own domestic labor that of other | 
countries. The protective tariff of 1842, on the | 
contrary, gives a preference to the productions of 
American labor, and substitutes them for articles || 
of foreign manufacture. Viewed in this light, it 
would seem that little difference of opinion could 
exist among the people with regard to a policy the 


those advocates of free trade who talk of agricul- 
| ture as the natural occupation of the people of this || 
; country. That employment is no more natural }| 
than the mechanic arts; yet, according to their rea- 
soning, we should raise wheat to export in pay- 
ment for every article which can be manufactured 
at a cheaper money price in England than here. 
Their argument would prove, also, that we ought 
to import our breadstuffs whenever they can be 

roduced at a cheaper price from the shores of the 
Raltic than from Ilinois, making the employment 





solely for revenue, it is manifest that very little 
protection will result. The revenue can only be 
raised by importation, and its amount depends on 
the amount of imports. The greater these may 
' be, the larger the sum received by the Government; 
and the imported article, when it enters into the 
consumption of the country, of course takes the 
place of the domestic fabric, and drives it from the 
market. It is easy, then, to perceive that the ad- 
| vantages resulting to our industry from a revenue 
| tariff are very slight, and that the twenty-five mil- 
} 
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object and effect of which is to give American 
labor full employment and fair compensation. Yet 
we find that many of our citizens are in the high- 
est degree hostile to the policy which has in view 
this object. Their motives I do not wish to im- | 
peach. Many are actuated, undoubtedly, by mis- | 
taken views of self-interest, and many by party 
rejudices, which are always difficult to overcome. 
But while the opponents of protection on this floor 
are denouncing the protective policy as a tax on the 
labor of the country—while they deny to Ameri- 
can citizens the protection they have a right to de- 
mand, and give them instead historical disqusitions | 
on the monopolies of the days of Henry VIII. and 
Queen Elizabeth, there is one portion of the Amer- 
ican people who perfectly understand this ques- 
tion. One great class of our population—the most | 
important, the most powerful, the most respectable 
of all, the great LABORING AND PRODUCING class, 


| at a cheaper money rate in a country where labor is | 


} 
| 
| 


of human labor here depend wholly on the ques- 


} 


almost entirely unrewarded than here, where it de- | 
mands a reward sufficient for the support of free- 
men? Yet the same reason which should induce 
us to buy our broadcloth where we can buy cheap- 
est will apply to every other product of human | 
labor, including even agricultural products. 
History teaches us a lesson on this subject. 
There was a time when the desert which surrounds | 
Rome was highly cultivated and productive. But 
it was found that wheat could be brought from 
Egypt cheaper—that is, for less money—than the 
cost of raising itat home. The people of Rome 
bought where they could buy cheapest, and aban- 
doned the cultivation of their own soil. The con- 


‘causes the difference? 
| production are much less here than there, as, for 
‘example, water power, land, and food of every 


'| lions which may be collected under its provisions, 
tion whether a dollar will buy as much in this |) 
| country as in Europe. Grant that it will not, shall |/ 
|| our whole population be idle because we can buy 


will only prove what an immense amount of for- 
eign merchandise of every description has been 
thrown upon the American market, withwhich 
American labor must struggle, vainly perhaps, to 
compete. 

The advocates of the free-trade policy assure us 
that they can buy manufactured articles in Eng- 
land cheaper than in this country. If so, what 
Many of the expenses of 


description. The difference consists in the rate of 
wages, which is much higher in this country than 
in any other; and hence the necessity of protec- 
tion. A reduction of the duties on foreign goods 
will compel the manufacturer either to abandon 
his business or to reduce wages. Free trade must 
necessarily equalize the rate of wages all over the 
world. 


sequence is well known. Their fertile land be- 
came a desert, which is still brooded over by the 
deadly malaria. Such would be the fate of any 
country which should abandon its own industry 
under the false idea that it is true economy fora 
nation to buy where it can buy for the least mo- 


It is perfectly manifest that the American 
manufacturer or mechanic cannot compete with the 
foreigner on equal ground, so long as the wages 
paid by the former are fifty per cent. greater than 
those paid by the latter. He must be driven from the 
market, or pay less for his labor under a system 
ney, without regard to the cost in labor. of free trade. This point is too clear to be ques- 
o encourage, therefore, and foster every branch || tioned. ; noes 

of human industry in which labor can produce the || _But how doesa protective tariff increase the rate 
same results here as elsewhere, I hold to be our || of wages? Not by changing the nature of man— 


which, fortunately for our country, includes an 
immense proportion of our entire population—can- 
not fail ultimately to come to a correct decision on 
this subject. While their pretended friends are 
attempting to persuade them that they are the vic- 
tims of taxation, they are awaiting the result of 
our deliberations with intense anxiety, and they 
look with scorn and contempt on the weakness | 
and wickedness of those who denounce the pro- 


tective policy as an oppressive system of taxation. 
It is for this great elass of our population that I 
would speak; and it is because I shove their pros- | 
perity depends on the protection of American in- 
dustry that Tam opposed to the bill now before 


| revenue, and, at the same time, has proved highly 


true policy; and for this purpose the protective 

duties of the existing tariff should be continued. 
This law has fully answered every purpose for 

which it was enacted. It has provided an ample 


| not by rendering employers more liberal. 


| itis offered. 


They 
will, of course, so long as human nature remains 
what it is, obtain labor at the cheapest rate at which 
While we may wish it were other- 
wise, it is useless to indulge in vain regrets, that 


us. [utterly reject and repudiate the idea of legis- | 
lating solely for the benefit of manufacturers, as 
such. If it were true that they alone were inter- 
ested in this question, I would say, let the system 
of protection be abandoned. Not for manufactures, 
nor for capitalists of any description, is protection || 
demanded. It is American labor, in all its diver- | 
sified forms, performed by free citizens, in our own | 
country, which the protective policy defends from | 
foreign competition; and if capital is thus drawn 1 


protective. The wisdom of its authors has been 


man is so constituted that he will, asa general 
| signally vindicated by its remarkable combination 


thing, obtain everything, including the labor of his 
of revenue and protective duties. || fellow man, at the lowest possible price. The rate 

And here 1 wish to examine for a single moment || of wages, like everything else for which a price is 
an idea advanced the other day by a gentleman || paid, depends on the demand and supply. In- 
from New York, who advocated a higher rate of || crease, then, the demand for labor; multiply and 
duty on wool than is imposed by the present bill. |; diversify employments; build factories; construct 
Though in general adverse to the protective policy, || machinery; manufacture everything which the 
he was extremely anxious to protect wool, that || circumstances in which you are placed will permit; 
being a product of his own district, and he informed || pursue every branch of the mechanic arts; bring 
from its cankering rusting hoard, and diffused, || us that he wished to do this by a revenue duty. |! forth the coal and iron which lie dead and useless 
through every channel of businessand trade,among || He was, he said, a revenue-tariff man. I have || in your mountains; diversify your agricultural 
the people, who would complain that the capitalist |! known, in repeated instances, men who were un- |! pursuits; and in this way you create a demand for 
is thereby benefited, and the wealth of the nation | willing to avow open, decided hostility to the pro- | labor. You change the relative position of the 
increased ? | tective policy, who shielded themselves under a | td and the employed, as it exists in the Old 

But we are told by the gentleman from Virginia || similar pretence. To show the operation of a World, and you enable labor, to a reasonable ex- 


{Mr. Seppon] that labor must be left to find its | tariff made solely for revenue, and the extent of || tent, to extort its own terms. Competition is in 
own employment, and that any attempt to inter- | protection to be obtained under it, let me suppose | its favor, not against it. Its reward is consequent- 
fere by legislation is only forcing it into unnatural |! a practical case which may be of frequent occur- ly increased, and reaches the highest point which 
channels. I admit the correctness of this doctrine || rence. Suppose the duty on hats, for example, to || the profitable employment of capital will permit. 
to acertain extent. It would certainly be very beonedollar perhat. Under thisduty, probably, no |} Thus it is that the rate of wages is increased by a 
unwise to attempt by protective duties to encour- t} hats would be imported. The duty is protective, || protective tariff. Foreign productions of every 
age the growth of tropical fruits in New England, || erheps prohibitory. The object of the law, which |! description give place to those of our own jabor. 
or for the people of India to engage in making ice |! by the supposition, is revenue, is of course entirely |' The immense competition which exists among 
by chemical means, instead of rocuring it from a |! defeated; and to obtain revenue, which can only |} employers, created by protective duties, causes the 
northern climate. ‘This would be forcing industry || be by encouraging importation, the duty is reduced H demand for labor which I have described. But let 
into unnatural channels, and would be a waste of || to fifty cents. Under this rate of duty the import- || us reverse the picture. Reduce the duties, and let 
human labor. Far otherwise is the case when the || ation of hats may commence; but the duty is still in, as a consequence, a deluge of foreign goods, 
difference in the expense of production is only in || protective, and prevents, to a certain degree, im- |) perhaps the refuse of the European market. Our 
the money cost of the article. The true rule on |! portation. Let the duty be still further reduced to || own manufacturing establishments are obliged to 
this subject I believe to be this, viz: Every nation i twenty-five cents per hat, and now the importation ' suspend, or at least greatly to curtail their opera- 
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tons. The building connected with manufacturing 
c:ases; machinery is no longer in demand, the 
mechanic arts languish; the coal and iron, which 
cannot compete with that of England and Nova 
Scoua, slumber in undisturbed repose in their an- 
cient resting place; the unemployed labor of other 
avoeations is concentrated upon agriculture, which 
becomes, if not the only, the principal employment; 
and, as an inevitable consequence, the rate of 
waves sinks to its lowest level. ‘The laborer no 
longer stands on the vantage-ground he before 
oceupied, but, instead of extorting his own terms, 
finds his labor brought to a glutted market, and is 
oblived to submit to the great law which lessens 
the price as the supply is increased. 

That this must be the effect of the reduction of 
duties, is admitted by the reasoning of the advo- 
eates of the bill before us. They say it will in- 
crease importations, and of course substitue these 
insportations for the products of American labor. 
Of course, this labor must, so far as this result 
takes place, be deprived of employment, and must 
seek occupation in the pursuits which remain, 
sending down the rate of wages to a ruinous point, 
and giving employers a selection of the best labor 
which 1s offered, at their own prices. 

And yet, sir, we are told toes this system of 
protection, which gives to our own people the labor 
required to supply the wants of our nation, is a 
vystem of taxation, to escape from which the pro- 
ductions of the world must be substituted for those 
of ourown country. Our industry must be left 
unemployed, and its occupation given to the in- 
habitants of another country, to shield the indus- 
trious classes here from taxation. I know not, 
Mr. Chairman, what portion of the people of this 
country ean be deceived by this hypocritical pre- 
tence, but [ rejoice that it cannot delude my own 
constituents for a single moment. Actual obser- 
vation and experience of the working of the pro- 
lectivesystem among themselves, has satisfied their 
minds on this subject. 

Permit me, sir, to illustrate the effect of this sys- 
tem upon the rate of wages, by referring to a branch 
of manufactures, now extensively carried on in the 
district which I have the honor to represent, I 
allude to the manufacture of carpeting. ‘The num- 
ber of persons employed in this manufacture, in 


the United States, is 35,000; to whom is paid, as ! 


wazes, the sum of $3,138,987 per year. The whole 
value of the carpeting produced is $6,583,890. 
From this it appears that nearly one-half the en- 


lire cost of carpeting consists in the single item of || 


wages. It is evident, then, that if foreign compe- 

tition is to be permitted to interfere with this article, 

the expense of producing it in this country must be 

diminished, or the manufacture must be entirely 

abandoned. Uf the former course is pursued by 

manufacturers, how can so great an ingredient in 

the COSL, aS Wages, est ape reduction? If the latter, j 
a still greater evil will ensue, and thousands will 

be thrown out of employment entirely. At this 

time the rate of wages paid in this business is 50 

per cent. greater than is paid for the same labor in 

Europe, and still the remarkable fact appears that 

the price of carpeting is more than 20 per cent. 

less, than before the passage of the tariff act of 
1842. 

Now, suppose this business is abandoned, or the 
rate of wages greatly reduced—what will be the 
eifect on the market for labor in the neighborhood, 
and upon the value of agricultural produce? Is it 
not evident that agricultural labor will be the gen- 
eral resort, and that farmers will find their best 
customers changed to rivals? It isin this way, by 
changing consumers into producers, that those who 
oppose the protective policy, and advocate free 
trade for the benefit of the farmer, propose to raise 
the price of agricultural produce ! 

{ am by no means disposed to underrate the im- 
portance of agriculture; I believe it a pursuit more 
conducive to happiness and virtue than any other; 
but it cannot be the empioyment of all. It should 
receive from the Government every encouragement, 
and IL know of no better means of protecting agri- 
culture, than by stimulating the growth of manu- 
factures and the mechanic arts, in every part of the 
country. Mr. Jefferson’s idea of “placing the 
manufacturer by the side of the farmer,’’ should 
be literally carried into execution. The great want 
of the farmer is a market; and, in many instances, 
a home market is the only one in which he can dis- 


_ crease in the great army of producers, who now | 
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pose of his products. Many are too perishable | to the price, not only of the foreign article, by of 
to endure, or too bulky to afford a distant trans- a similar article manufactured in this country, But 
portation, and must be sold in a short time and , this theory is contradicted by facts which {ail daily 
near home, or they cannot be sold at all. Every | under our observation. A great variety of arti: leg 
article which the farmer has to sell depends, ina of American manufacture have not only fallen in 
great measure, for its value upon the nearness of |, price since the passage of the tariff act of Jays 
the market. The opening of all the ports in the | but are now sold for less than the amount of oe 
world to his productions, will not compensate for duty. This is true of coarse cotton cloth, nai): 
the inconvenience and expense of distant transport-  glasa, pins, and many other articles. Of course 
ation. Lvery bushel of wheat carried from Hlimois | the duty is not, in these instances, added to the 
to London is taxed more than two-thirds its value |, price, for the duty exceeds the price. Indeed the 
in the cost of transportation, and this tax is de- | famous * Forty Bale Theory” of Mr. MeDudfiie jg 
ducted from the price. In other words, the farmer | directly opposed to the doctrine that the duty js 
in Iilinois receives for his wheat the value of the | added to, and becomes a part of the price. That 
article in London, less the cost of carrying there. | theory proceeded on the express ground that tie 
This cost, from the centre of Illinois, cannot be less _ price was not increased by the duty at all, but thay 
than seventy-five cents, leaving for the wheat- | it was paid wholly by the importer, who was, iy 
grower perhaps thirty cents per bushel. On the the case supposed by Mr. McDuffie, the cotton. 
other hand, the cost of carrying a yard of broad- | grower himself, who took British goods in ex- 
cloth to Ilinois from Liverpool is a mere trifle, change for his cotton, and brought them here for 
perhaps five per cent.; so that the manufacturer | sale. 
at Manchester has greatly the advantage of the The error of those who maintain that the dury 
wheat grower here. There is no remedy for this | must necessarily be added to the price, is in ovey- 
but to establish manufactures in the midst of every |, looking the great law of supply and demand—, 
grain-growing country. The farmer reaps from | law which inexorably regulates the market price 
this a double advantage; first, from the convenient | of every commodity. <A protective duty can have 
market which is thereby furnished; and, secondly, || no effect whatever on the market for an article 
by diverting labor from his own pursuit into other | which is abundantly supplied within the country 
channels, and lessening the competition with which , Even direct, express sonable of such an article 
he is now compelled to contend. | would not raise its price, much less a duty not 
The amount of the agricultural produce of this | prohibitory. Suppose the prohibition was by a 
country is immense. The wheat market is glut- | natural law of trade. For example, nature pro- 
ted, and the great staple of the South, cotton, is | hibits the importation of raw cotton into this cou- 
deprived of its fair value by its own excess in _ try from India; the importation of ice from Green- 
quantity. ‘Thechange in the employment of labor, ,, land; the importation of newspapers from London, 
which will result from the passage of the bill be- | to supply us daily with news. It is obvious that 
fore the committee, must greatly aggravate these _ this does not increase the price of raw cotton, or ice, 
evils. The vast amount of labor which will be | or newpspapers here; and the result is the same 
driven from manufacturing to agriculture, will pour | when the prohibition is by legislation, instead of 
upon an already overstocked market a greatly in- | an edictof nature. Suppose our tariff law prohib- 
creased supply. The consequence will be seen in | ited the importation of raw cotton, would that raise 
prices ruinously low. What the farmer now | its price here? Of course it would not; and why? 
wants, in addition toa home market, is freedom | Because the supply of cotton raised in this coun- 
from excessive competition. He wants no in- |, try exceeds the demand. So of every other article 
| of which we can produce a sufficient supply. It 
are so over-abundantly supplying the wants of}; may not be supplied at all without a protective 
the world, as to give rise to that complaint which | duty, but the moment this duty is laid, American 
we heard the other day from a western member, || competition, skill, and ingenuity, will bring down 
that the people of his State were starving, for want | the article to the lowest point at which a profit 
of a market for a surplus of 5,000,000 bushels of |, can be made. It is utterly impossible to keep up 
wheat. || the price of any article unfeasonably for any length 
|| 


The low price of cotton is to be attributed to a |, of time. Competition will not permitit. The mo- 
similar cause. Gentlemen from the South com- || ment it is discovered that any branch of business 
plain here that they are obliged to sell this article |, is extremely profitable, capital rushes in, and 
at low prices, while they persist in producing a || continues to rush, sir, like water seeking its 
supply too great for the wants of the world. The |, level, till an equilibrium is restored. Even British 
evil of which they complain must be greatly in- |, capital would be invested in manufactures here, 
creased by this bill, if its results should be to con- || if exorbitant profits were to be made. It cannot 
vert the sugar plantations of Louisiana and Texas || be, sir. Every law of trade forbids it, and every 
into cotton fields. A diversity of employments, |, man’s common sense tells him, that the gain of 
and a variety of products, can alone raise the price |, any branch of business which is free to all will 
of the southern staple. Far better would it be for || be shared by all, till the profits are reduced to 
the cotton planters to burn their surplus—as the |; a reasonable point. So well is this understood, 
Dutch burnt their surplus teas—rather than force | that soon after the election of Mr. Polk, the event 
iton a market already depressed by a supply im- | was hailed by Mr. Buchanan, the present Secre- 
mensely exceeding the demand. Their most able | tary of State, as a fortunate result for those en- 
men begin to attribute their difficulties in this re- gaged in manufacturing, it having saved them from 
spect to the true cause—an excessive supply—and | the competition which, in the event of Mr. Clay's 
have ceased to lay the fault on the protective pol- election, would have reduced their prices and de- 
icy. This much-abused system is at this moment | stroyed their profits. And there cannot be a 
operating greatly for the benefit of the South. doubt, sir, that the present state of things—I mean 
Their cotton is increased in price at least one cent the uncertainty which at this moment exists with 
per pound, by the demand for the article at the | regard to the tariff—could it continue, would be 
North. And while they are railing at our people, | the best which could exist for the interest of those 
and denouncing them as robbers, for pursuing a now engaged in manufactures, provided the pro- 
policy commenced by themselves, their great sta- tection furnished by our present law could also 
ple, in consequence of this policy, is worth, in| continue. This uncertainty, which keeps out 
New York and Boston, from one-sixth to one- competition, gives them a kind of monopoly, while 
eighth more than in Liverpool. at the same time the tariff gives them protection. 

But I pass on to other considerations. I wish |, If the prices of manufactured articles are now 50 
to examine briefly the objection that a protective | far reduced as greatly to benefit the consumer, how 
duty isatax. If it were such, I should still be of | much greater would be the reduction, could the 
opinion that it is wise and beneficial, giving em- | settlement of the question give assurance of the 
ployment as it does to American labor. ButI | stability of the protective policy. 
contend that a protective duty, when it stimulates But, sir, while a protective duty is not a tax 
to a sufficient production here, is not a tax on the | upon the consumer, whenever the article on which 
consumer. And I contend, further, and shall at- | the duty is laid can be manufactured, and is manu- 
tempt to show, that a revenue duty, advocated by | factured in this country, in a quantity sufficient to 
those who are so averse to taxation, is a tax on the | supply the demand, it is true, as I have already 
consumer. said, that a revenue duty is in many cases a tax, 


The doctrine of free trade is, that whenever a and adds to the price of the article. In my distine- 
| duty is imposed, the amount of the duty is added || tion between a revenue and a protective duty, | 
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have no reference to the amount of the duty, but 
only to its object and effect. If it is really pro- 
yective, and stimulates to a sufficient supply, it is 
not a tax, however large it may be; and if its only 
end and effect is to produce revenue, itis a tax, how- 
ever small its amount. A duty on tea and coffee is 
solely a revenue duty, at whatever rate it may be | 
levied; as no amount of duty can at present cause 
the production of those articles here. The effect of 
sucha duty would certainly be to enhance the price; | 
else, why the repugnance manifested by members 
of this House to the duty proposed in the bill be- 
fore us by the chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means? Every man here believes that the 
result would be to raise the price of tea and coffee. 
it the articles could be produced here with the 
same labor as abroad, and if the duty were pro- 
tective, domestic competition would soon furnish 
them cheaper than Java or Brazil. But since they 
cannot thus be reduced in price by American inge- 
nuity, and the duty is for revenue only, the price 
is enhanced, and the consumer is taxed. In short, 
sir, a protective duty, when it causes a sufficient 
domestic supply, does not raise the price, and is 
nota tax on the consumer; and, on the other hand, 
a revenue duty not increasing in any degree the 
domestic supply, but only operating on the foreign 
article, does enhance the price, and is a tax on the 
consumer. 
But it is asked, if a productive duty does not | 
raise the price of the domestic manufacture, why 
is it wanted? This is a fair question, often hon- 
estly put, and it demands an answer. In reply, I 
say that the manufacturer does not ask legislation 
to increase his prices. He only asks us to give | 
him the American market. Give him this, and 
American competion, as I have already said, will 
reduce his prices to the lowest living point. With | 
home competition he is willing to compete. He | 
knows what it is, and can calculate its effect; but 
render him liable to be overwhelmed periodically, | 
by the refuse of the crowded markets of the old 
world, and he cannot fail to be prostrated in the || 
unequal contest. Even if he could nnareetre | 
cheaper than his European rivals, he would be at 
all times at their mercy, and liable at any moment | 
to be driven by them from his own markets. 
Suppose the manufacturing capital of this coun- | 
try to amount to one hundred millions of dollars, || 
and that of England to five hundred millions; and |) 
suppose, also, that under our present protective || 
tariff, we are able to manufacture at the same rate, 
or even cheaper, than the English. Our markets 
are well supplied, prices of manufactures are as || 
low as in Europe, and our people are flourishing. 
But some visionary free-trade theorist proposes to 
abandon our protective policy; we can manufac- || 
ture as cheap, he declares, as any people in the || 
world; the duty is not needed; it is only an op- || 
pressive tax, utterly useless at the best; let it be || 
abandoned. It is accordingly repealed; and now, | 
what is the consequence? The British manufac- || 
turers, at the close of the year’s business, find || 
that besides their reasonable profits, they have a | 
surplus on hand of (say) twenty-five millions. | 
What shall they do with this surplus? To sell at | 
home, or in their foreign markets, would only re- 
duce prices, and injure the next year’s business. 
They desire two things—to dispose of this surplus | 
without injuring their own markets, and also to 
destroy the rival manufactures of this country. 
They send this surplus here. It is admitted free 
of duty, and is sold at auction at what it will bring. | 
The amount received, though less than the actual 
value, is still clear profit, the goods already sold 
having paid all the expenses of the year’s busi- 
ness. Meanwhile, the American manufacturer 
finds his own goods unsaleable. A foreign article 
has been substituted for that supplied by himself. || 
He can make no sales, his payments must be met, 
he is compelled to sacrifice his goods at any price, 
and is ruined. The next year, the British manu- 
facturers find their American competitors disposed 
of, and instead of a market for their surplus, an | 
open clear market, with full demand for perhaps 
fifty millions; and, as a natural consequence, this | 
increased demand raises the price toa point higher 
than before. 
If any gentlemen doubt that this process of | 
deluging our markets would be gone through, for || 
the double purpose of disposing of a troublesome | 
surplus, and of breaking down our manufacturers, |! 
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| in our own country. 
| what the cost in dollars and cents may be, provided 


| our own workmen ? 
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let them give their attention for a single moment 
to the following extract from a speech of Lord 
Brougham, in the British Parliament. After speak- 
ing of the excessive exportation of English goods 
to every part of the continent of Europe, after the 
peace of 1814, he said: 


“ The peace with America produced somewhat of a simi- 


| lar result, though [ am very far from placing the vast exports 


which it occasioned upon the saine footing with those to 
the European market the year before, both because ulti- 
mately the Americans will pay, which the exhausted state 
of the continent renders very unlikely, and because it was 
well worth while to incur a loss upon the first exportation, in 
order, by the glut, to stifle in the cradle those risiny manufuc- 
tures in the United States which the war had forced into ex- 
istence, contrary to the natural course of things.”’ 


There are gentlemen who sneer at the idea that 
our manufactures would be overwhelmed by im- 


portations thrown upon the market for the express | 


purpose of breaking them down at any cost, and 
who tell us with entire confidence, that there is no 
danger of the British giving away their goods; 
that they will always have sufficient regard for 
their own interest to demand a high price, &e. 
This extract from Lord Brougham’s speech, I 
trust, will satisfy these men that the British man- 


| ufacturers are willing ‘ to incur a loss on the first 


importation, in order to stifle in the cradle the rising 
manufactures in the United States.’’ ‘To believe 
they would not make great sacrifices to effect an 
object so desirable to them, would be to suppose 
them blinded to their own interests, and weak in 
the extreme. It is well known that this has al- 
ways been their policy. After the late war with 


|| England, British goods were offered in this country 


‘*yound for pound,’’ that is, goods which cost in 


| England a pound sterling, (about $4.84,) were 


sold in New York for $3.33. It is easy to per- 
ceive that this was wise policy. It had the desired 
effect to break down our manufactures, and it 
would undoubtedly be repeated, should an oppor- 


| tunity be afforded, until our manufacturers were 
| destroyed; when British producers would take 


care to demand a price for their merchandise, suffi- 


cient to make up all losses incurred in obtaining | 


possession of our market. 
But, sir, if weadmitthat the dutyraises the price 


of the imported and domestic article, still I con- | 


tend it is for the interest of all, that everything 
which can be produced by the same amount of 
human industry as elsewhere, should be produced 
It is of little consequence 


| we can pay for the article by the products of our 


own labor. The farmer, in whose neighborhood 


| is a manufacturing establishment which raises the 
' value of his land, and furnishes a market for his 


produce of every description, will not complain 
that he cannot buy its cloth as cheap as a similar 
articlein Manchester. The blacksmith who forges 
its iron; the mason who builds its walls; the tailor, 
the shoemaker, the trader, who receive a large 


portion of the money it scatters among the com- | 
munity, will never be convinced that its prosperity | 
On the contrary, they | 


diminishes their own. 
know that a system which diversifies employ- 
ments, and creates a demand for labor, is the true 


| system for a republican people. 


The legislation which is proposed by the Sec- 


retary of the Treasury, and the chairman of the | 
Committee of Ways and Means, is based on the | 


idea, that an increased revenue is to be obtained 


_ by increased importations, at a low rate of duties. | 
While our own artisans see in this the certain loss | 


of the constant and profitable employment which 


| they now enjoy, the change to be made is hailed 
|, with delight by a class of men who are eagerly 
watching the progress of the present bill through | 
| the forms of legislation here. 


of Great Britain rejoice at the work we are about 


to perform. Thousands of our own mechanics | 


and artisans may mourn, but the gains of the lordly 
manufacturers across the Atlantic will be swelled, 
and their bloated prosperity excites no envy in the 
hearts of those who cannot look with complacency 
on the success of their own brethren. Can it be, 


sir, that the change to be produced by this bill will | 
| be beneficial both to the English manufacturer and 


Is it for the good of our peo- | 


ple that the foreign manufacturer and importer wish 


us to reduce our tariff, and look to them for sup- | 


plies? For whom are we legislating? If our con- 
stituents were across the water, we should be car- 
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rying out their wishes; but is it not time to pause, 
when we find that the policy we are about to pur- 
sue is that which the interest of a foreign nation 
requires us to adopt? Had the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means consulted the 
House of Lords, they would have given, he may 
rest assured, their most unqualified apprebation to 
the bill he asks us to adopt. If the news of the 
Oregon treaty has been received with rejoicings in 
London and Liverpool, with still louder acclama- 
tions will the intelligence be there greeted, that the 
American Congress have abandoned the protection 
of American industry. And well may British 
manufacturers rejoice, when, on the first day of 
December, 1846, this bill shall go into operation, 
should it finally pass. A new market will be open- 
ed for the productions of theirlooms. Whatthowgh 
the industry of our own citizens may be deprived of 
half its value—what though the approaching win- 
ter shall find many a manly heart overwhelmed 
with gloom, and sadness and despondency perva- 
ding every breast? Not the less will the foreign 
producer exult,as he counts his gains in Manches- 

ter and Birmingham; and not less will be his grat- 
itude to his benefactors, who on this floor give 
their votes for this measure, which adda to his 
enormous wealth, and paralyzes the arm of his 
American rival. 

Mr. Chairman, there are facts connected with 

this subject which no assurance can deny, and no 
| ingenuity conceal. That the tariff of 1842 has been 
| fraught with benefits to every industrious man— 
that it is now diffusing blessings unnumbered 
throughout the community—that it brings plenty 
to thousands of happy firesides—that it enables 
the strong arm of manhood, and the more delicate 
skill of female labor, to sustain and support de- 
crepid and helpless old age, and the weakness of 
tender childhood—these are truths undeniable. At 
whose command is this protective tariff to be aban- 
doned? Where are the petitions which ask us to 
crush American industry, and give to the European 
laborer the employment which our own citizens 
demand? Do the hundreds of thousands of Amer- 
ican freemen, who at this moment are engaged in 
the pursuits to which this tariff has given birth, 
ask of you its repeal? Do they request you to 
‘‘ sunstiTuTE,”’ for the productions of their labor, 
those of another country, as the Secretary of the 
Treasury recommends? Sir, if there is any tem- 
poral blessing for which they have reason to thank 
God, it is, that there is a mode by which they can 
make their wishes known and respected in this 
Hall—if not this day, at some future period, not 
| far distant! 

I have endeavored to show that one effect of an 
abandonment of the protective policy must be a 
reduction of the wages of labor. While I greatly 
fear this will be the result of the present bill, I 
would, if possible, cherish the hope that it may be 
avoided. The American workingman holds in his 
hands the destinies of this Republic. Upon his 
intelligence, his patriotism, his virtue, and inde- 
pendence, must rest all our hopes for the stability 
of our institutions. And what shall he be? Will 

ou degrade him to a level with the unfortunate 
ites who, in the Old World, wear outa life of toil 
in a desperate struggle for the means of subsist- 
ence? Shall the products of their labor be brought 
to the same market? As a representative of a 
portion of the industry of this country, I cannot 
consent to this. Rather let us elevate labor by in- 
creasing its rewards. If there is a policy which 
will dignify and ennoble the daily toil of our coun- 
trymen, and insure to it a compensation sufficient 
for the wants of a freeman; if, on the other hand, 
there is a policy which will reduce wages and 
lessen the demand for labor by exposing it toa 
|, degrading competition, can we hesitate which to 
pursue? Something more than a bare subsistence 
is required by our people. They have duties to 
perform as freemen, rights to protect. as citizens. 
They have wants unknown to the great mass of 
the population of other countries. They have 
families to support in comfort, and their children 
must be educated. They are placed by the Provi- 

| dence of God in a land abounding with every ele- 
ment of wealth, where human labor should never 

| lack employment, nor receive an inadequate re- 
ward. very variety of climate, and a soil of 
|, inexhaustible fertility, invite them to agriculture— 
‘while unfailing rivers furnish abundant water- 
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power for manufacturing, and cheap means of 


labor. It would seem that nature had designed 
this country for the residence of an independent 
people—not politically alone—but as containing 
within tts own borders every element of prosperity 
and happiness. Nothing 1s now wanting to de- 
velop its greatness but human labor. Inexhausti- 
ble mines of wealth—far more precious than gold 
or silver—are awaiting the nad of industry, and 
ready to pour out ther reward, No human arm 
needbe unemployed. But, looking on such a 
seene, what says the Secretary of the Treasury ? 
lie complains that domestic manufactures are dri- 
ving out the productions of foreign labor. He 
wishes this state of things reversed. The domes- 
tic article must give way to the foreign. Labor 
must cease, and production must be brought to en 
end, thata greater revenue may be secured from 
increased importations ! 
Mr. Chairman, | am confident that this bill, if 
adopted, will prove highly injurious to my own 
immediate constituents, and to the country at large. 
Even as a revenue measure, it will, in all proba- 
bility, fail of accomplishing the purpose of its con- 
trivers. Unless | am greatly mistaken, it will 
not only be destructive of the great producing in- 
terests of the country, but will prove a specimen 
of financial folly, such as has rarely been witness- 
ed. Frauds of the crossest character will be com- 
mitted in the collection of duties under the ad va- 
lorem principle. ‘The foreign importer will have a 
great advantage over the American; and while 
mportations may be actually increased, to the 
great injury of our own industry, the revenue will, 
in the end, be diminished. But however it may 
result as a financial scheme, it cannot but inflict 
incalculable injury upon the interests of my own 
immediate constituents. They are, to a great ex- 
tent, producers. Their industry has been fostered 
by the existing tariff, and they desire no change. 
No sophistry can convince them that they are 
taxed by a system which, to a certain extent, 
shuts out from our markets foreien articles similar 
to those produced by themselves. The cloths, 
carpetings, cottons, furniture, hats, boots, and all 
the variety of articles which they produce, give 
fullemployment to labor, and a market to every 
kind of agricultural produce. If the effect of the 
hill before us shall be to substitute the productions 
of other countries for their own, as its friends de- 
sire and expect, there will be but one party on this 
subject one year from the day ofits passage. And, 
while such an effect would be deplorabie in the 
manufacturing States, it would prove doubly in- 
jurious to those sections of the country now rep- 
resented by gentlemen who hail this measure as 
veculiarly beneficial to their own constituents, 
he West and the South will, after all, be the chief 
sufferers. ‘Their great staples will feel the effect 
of the blow aimed at the free labor of the North. 
W hatever course of policy this Government may 
pursue, | rejoice in the belief that, in spite of un- 
wise legislation, a hich devree of prosperity awaits 
us. The individual suffering which may ensue 
cannot stay the onward march of the nation. We 
enjoy advaniages which party legislation cannot 
reach. Let ignorance and malice do their worst, 
still the energy and enterprise of our people will 
finally win competence and comfort from the most 
adverse circumstances. ‘They ask no exemption 
from labor; they claim, rather, the privilege of per- 
forming their own labor within their own borders. | 
Look, sir, at the country they mhabit. Moun- 
tains of coal and iron; rivers, canals, and railroads, 
piercing the remotest valleys, and bringing them 
contiguous to the ocean; millions of acres of the 
mest fertile land, ata price merely nominal; and a | 
people, whose industry and energy are as unlimit- 
ed as the resources of the country they inhabit— | 
with such a country and such a people, what but 
our own folly and wickedness can more than tem- | 
porarily check our prosperity? Theoretical states- 
men may, by their visionary projects, create indi- | 
vidual suffering; but the evil cannot be permanent. | 
The hand of labor must and will have employ- | 
ment, and the vain attempt which is now making 
to substitute foreign productions for those of our 
industry will prove unavailing. What want of 
man cannot be supplied by the labor of our own 
country? Why look abroad for what thousands | 
ofready hands at home are ready to provide us? 
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The Tariff—Mr. Woodruff. ; 


|| The protective a is founded in truth and || of 42. It is not with such fee 
conveyance for the products of every species of || : 





must ultimately prevail. Its object is to elevate 
labor above the condition to which it is depressed 
by tyranny and oppression throughout the world. 
It would give a preference to the American citi- 
zen, and enable him to demand a reward for his 
industry sufficient for his wants. It recognises 
him as a being higher and nobler than the unfor- 
tunate men, with whose labor his own would be 
| brought into competition under a system of free 
trade, 
tem, comfort and independence will be insured to 
every industrious citizen, and leisure will be afford- 
ed for the mental culture without which he cannot 
rightly discharge his duties asa freeman. I rejoice in 


the glorious prospect which our physical advantages || 


| permit us to anticipate, but I look with far greater 


delight on what we may hope from the character || 


/ of our people. Far as we are from perfection, it 
is no idle boast to say that such a population as ours 
has never blessed any country on the face of the 
globe. 
such a people must finally triumph. The fallacies 
and follies of designing politicians may prevail for 
a time, but reason will again resume its sway, and 
the legislation under which we now prosper will 
he speedily restored. This bill may become the 
law of the land—but the day is not far distant 
when the principles which are now overborne by 
the force of numbers in this Hall will be triumph- 
antly vindicated by the American people, and the 
industry of the country will protect itself. 





THE TARIFF. 


SPEECH OF MR. T. M. WOODRUFF, 
OF NEW YORK, 
Ix tHe Hovse or ReEpResENTATIVES, 
July 1, 1846. 


On the Bill proposing to reduce the duties on Im- 
ports, and for other purposes. 


Mr. WOODRUFF said: 


Mr. Crarmman: I have a few words, and but a 
few, to say to this committee upon the important 
subject embraced in the bill now pending before 
it; and, were I to consult my personal interests, at 
least as far as my general health or physical ability 
are concerned, I should have retained my seat, and 
declined entering into this discussion. Iam not 
altogether at liberty to consult merely my own 
feelings, and, in view of what is due to my con- 
stituency—no man, I presume, can boast a better, 
one most emphatically made up of the patriotic, 
intelligent, and devoted of our citizens—and when, 
in addition to this, I consider the vast interests of 


our almost unsurpassed metropolis, the extensive | 


resources of our Empire State, her unbounded 
agricultural productions, her flourishing manufac- 
turing establishments, her population, and her 
wealth—all serving as so many indices on which to 
place our eyes when in these Halls we legislate on 
fiscal operation or national renown—I say, sir, in 
view of all this, and many other considerations 
which I might mention, I cannot for a moment 


suffer myself to falter in the course I should pur- | 


sue, under all my disadvantages. Nor am I in- 
duced to present my poor opinion so much because 
I can be brought, by any means whatever, to be- 
lieve that anything which I may say will materi- 
ally assist or govern gentlemen in making up their 
decisions, or direct their individual votes; yet, if 
by my humble exertions one single vote can be 
secured, in lieu of being lost, I shall be more than 
compensated, The boast, sir, of the opponents to 
the existing law, is, that it was carried only by a 
single vote. The present bill has been reported to 
this committee by a majority of one vote. 1 will 
not stop to inquire whether the honorable chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means voted 


ee 





Under the influence of the protective sys- | 


The system which guards the labor of | 
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i| , ' lings that I ask the 
|| attention of gentlemen on this floor, and solicit ¢», 
|| my constituency and myself a hearing on a matte. 
'| the interest in which is so deeply felt throurhoy. 
the length and breadth of our land, as searee),, 
| to need a demonstration at my hands. J shall 
‘| vote, sir, to sustain this policy. And | em 
|, anxious that my vote upon this bill shall be sus. 
|| tained by the full and fair expression of my gey. 
timents, and that it shall stand upon the recor 
after such expression, where every Americay— 
every native “Imerican—citizen should most unhes. 
| itatingly place it, upon the side of his own county, 
its interests, its prosperity, glory and independ: 
ence. 

Sir, I say his own country; for the most casual 
_observer cannot but have discovered, among ee). 
tlemen upon this floor, a most unnatural ineliny- 
| tion to place themselves antagonistical to this posi- 

tion, exhibiting, what I must be permitted to ¢q)} 
'!a proneness to legislate for the benefit of othe; 
| people, and the greatness and glory of other goy- 
/ernments, rather than our own. No question ever 
/so remotely connected with our foreign relations 
can be mooted in this Hall, but we find gentlemen 
| ready to ask—** What will France think of it?” 
|| ** What will England do?” ** How will Europe 
|| like this??? Why, sir, when in the early part of the 
|| session the resolutions of the State of Massachu- 
setts drew out a debate upon the naturalization 
laws, there were those on both sides of this House 
| who seemed to be envious of the successful com- 
| petition in which each other hugged in their em- 
| races the consumers of corduroys and hoebnails. 
‘| Upon such illustrious strangers eulogies loud and 
} 
i] 
} 


long were lavished, their superior virtues were ex- 
'| alted, their prowess magnified, and but a solitary 
| few seemed to yield a preference to Americans—to 
| their Washington—to the achievements and glory 
| of their sires! Oh, how I sickened at the sight! 
‘and in my heart I loathe the recollection still. 
| Why, sir, much as I was opposed to the mode by 
| which Texas was annexed—(for it was the mode, 
‘and not the principle; I would annex the world on 
| proper terms)—much, I repeat, as I was opposed 
'to the mode of annexation, and promptly as I 
voted against its consummation, still it was with 
| unfeigned sorrow that 1 found myself compelled 
| to listen to the mortifying inquiry—* Will not 
|| England interfere ?” . 
|| Again, when the affair of Oregon was convulsing 
|, this Capitol and the nation, and Buncombe speeches 
|| were ever and anon poured forth, to make the 
‘| wounds of commerce bleed afresh, and grace the 
| hustings, there were those who magnified the force 
\|of Britain, and even our Minister at St. James’s 
| court was told by his Executive to ask the Pre- 
‘| mier, of noted memory, for what his fleets were 
|| thus preparing, and if they were intended for our 
|| shores? So, also, when hostilities broke out be- 
| tween our poor distracted sister republic (Mexico) 
and ourselves, there were those who stopped to 
settle all the censure, all the blame, on our Chief 
'| Magistrate, before they would move hand or foot 
| to wreak their vengeance on a dastard foe, who 
i; had shed the blood of freemen and of brothers. 
|| Yes, sir, there were men at that nice point of time, 
«“ Now deeply damned as Lucifer,”’ 
| who most canonically sainted Paredes, and called for 
| curses on the land that gave them birth! 
{| All this was seen and heard; and now, when all 
is past and done, and we are sinking back into the 
|| somewhat peaceful condition of our nature, last, 
but not least, we are called upon in regular train 
‘| of progressive calculations to endorse a bill, to vote 
‘| a bill—a bill uncalled for and unsought, in which 
‘| some few great minds flourish—a bill brought with- 
out instructions from the committee room into this 
| assembled House, by a majority of one—a bill, ori- 
_ginating from a most unlearned essay, written, not 
‘| by a Diogenes in his tub, but by a most unphilo- 
| sophical philosopher in his office—a production 


i 


| 
{ 
} 
j 
} 
| 
| 
} 
j 
| 
| 
} 


| 
| 


early enough at this very interesting point of time |! which, notwithstanding all its boasted American 
not to make that casting vote his own, or to re- |! merits, must be with hot haste despatched for the 


mind this body that it was only one vote (origina- 


| most gracious approval of England’s Lords and 


ting, as was then said, from the unjustifiable slaugh- || Peers, before it could be submitted to the grave 
ter of a pig) which settled in these Halls the ques- || consideration of an American Senate, or the Rep- 
tion of declaring war against England in 1812. Sir, |; resentatives of a nation of freemen.* 


I may not hope even to assist in averting the fate || — 


which seems to threaten one of the most important Union,” 


policies now existing in the country—the national, 


\\.the protective policy of the present day—the tariff !! 








*[From the leading article of the ‘“ Washington Daily 
Februcry 20, 1846, anes of the intelligence broug/t 
the “Gambria” of February 4.} 

«Tt (the NV. ¥. Sun) refers, moreover, to the extraordinary 
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Was this a boon—a propitiatory sacrifice to 7 
ease the growing wrath of England’s Queen? Or 
were Americans to play the sycophant, and, | 
crouching spaniel-like, be made mostimperceptibly | 
to lick the heel of monarchy? Sir, such legisla- || 
tion is a libel on our institutions, a blot on the fair || 
fame of our ancestors, a disgrace to the land we | 
jive in. The world must see it, and J abhor it. | 
Yes, sir, Labhor it; and though my death-bed be 
the ditch, and the stiletto of the traitor bring me | 
my quietus, yet on my country’s side I'll live or || 
die. I will never participate in her dishonor, nor 
clory in her shame. 
~ Mr. Chairman, I never have, nor can I now | 
bring myself for a moment to believe, that I pos- | 
sess any of the elements, either of mental or moral 
power, So requisite in the making up of great men, 
as to lead me to annoy this committee with an un- | 
reasonable trial of their patience. My pretensions | 
shall now be, as they have been since I have had 
the honor of a seat upon this floor, to express as 
briefly as possible, and in plain language, the sen- | 
timents of a plain man. I have no ambition to | 
gratify in prospect of the approaching hustings. I | 
shall with pleasure, at the proper time, hand back | 
the honors which my friends Sows bestowed upon | 
me—not worse, J trust, for the wearing. On all 
general questions which concern this Congress and | 
the land, I shall be content to give an honest vote, || 
and leave with men of more prolific speech those | 
interminable arguments and debates, with which | 
the people are, as we all know—and as I trust I 
may be excused in saying—now cursed and bur- 
dened. But, sir, when a crisis like the present | 
arises—When the great base and foundation of our 
national prosperity is to be rudely assailed and | 
uprooted—when protection to American industry | 
is to be withdrawn, American labor supplanted by | 
the serf hire of Europe, the land of mental and | 
physical slavery—when American capital is to be | 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


sacrificed, its investments prostrated or rendered 
worse than useless—when whole villages are to be 
depopulated, or their once thrifty inhabitants forced | 
into idleness and yagrancy—when our whole coun- || 
try is to become the depot, not only for the pau- | 
pers, but the manufactures and productions of | 
other climes, to the depreciation of all that is dear | 
to us in connexion with our independence as an | 
American people—I say, sir, when all this, and | 
= than all this, is proposed, (for I dare not trust | 
iyself to look upon the secret and forbidding as- 
pect of things which this bill is in its very nature 
calculated to produce)—I repeat, sir, when all this 
is proposed, a point is presented at which I dare 
not pause !—an issue I cannot avoid—a responsi- 
bility from which I cannot, will not shrink. [ | 
cannot sit here quietly in my seat, and look upon 
this “ wreck of matter, and the crush of such a 
world” of interest. The humiliating recollection 
of the past forbids it—the unprecedented prosperity 
of the present—the anticipations of the future— 
the shades of our fathers—the love of our chil- 
dren—the claims of posterity—the sanctity of re- | 
ligion—the humanity of our nature—our altars and 
our firesides—the wailing of poverty—the indem- 
nity of wealth—all, all, forbid so horrible a devas- 
tation. And I should be recreant to the principles 
which have actuated me from my youth, to the | 
confidence reposed in me by my constituency, and 
the objects of the party which in part I have the 
honor to represent in the councils of the nation, 
were I to permit this first, and perhaps only, op- | 
portunity to pass, without raising my voice in | 
solemn protest against this overthrow of what is 
considered on every quarter, by the far-seeing and 
intelligent, the safe and sure policy of our Govern- 
ment, and against the assumption of the most 
hazardous experiment ever presented for the con- 
sideration of a United States Congress—I mean 
the repealing of the tariff of 1842. I have said 
the “tariff.’? Sir, I wish that word “ tariff” had 
never found its place upon our statute books. If| 
you gaze on it, it is as forbidding as the basilisk; 
US contact is contagion; its effects destructive as 
the Bohon upas; as a title, it is a catchword flung 
to the breeze upon your banners; a motto embla- 





zoned upon your handbills at every returning 
election. I have seen it displayed until I have be- 








and indeed unprecedented compliment which has been paid 
to Mr. Walker’s treasury report in the Hause of Commons, 


in ordering it to be 
winnnen. printed for the use of the members of 
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| at our table d’hote ? 


| question. 


The Tariff—Mr. Woodruff. 
come disgusted, and heard it harped on until my 
patience has become exhausted. 

Sir, what do the masses know about this tariff, 
tariff, tariff, that is and has been rung eternally 
upon their ears at the hustings for these twenty 
years past? I will not undertake the intelligence 
of my countrymen; I will not attribute it to their 
ignorance; but may it not be possible, that some- 


| how or somewhere, some gentlemen’s constituents 


may think the tariff is something good to eat; a 
delicious morsel, to be served up by skilful hands 
I have heard, sir, of a man 
who believed that the first steam engine that 
came whizzing along his direction of country was 
that self-same tariff! So true it is, that the masses 
of our land are bent upon the turning of the al- 
mighty dollar—the accumulation of wealth, and 
the go-aheaditiveness of the times, are so promi- 
nent in every movement made in our communities, 


that the people have heretofore left these nice dis- | 


tinctions of phraseology, and all other political 


/ ambiguities to the particular guardianship of their 


senators, representatives, and legislators. Sir, 


the word tariff has on one hand been held up, as 


the Romans did their eagles, that the plebeian and 
the patrician might both follow after it to victory; 
while, on the other hand, it has been made a per- 
fect bugbear to frighten the nation from its pro- 


| priety; attractively tinselled over by the one, and 


exhibited as a tatterdemalion by the other, it has 
been invested with the deepest mystery, the most 


| profound importance, such as only those who stand 


within the veil can gaze on; a value, such as only 
gentlemen whose vast retentive faculty digests vol- 
umes of statistics, prepared, (not by themselves,) 
can venture to determine. 

The fact is, this fixed principle of our Govern- 
ment has been too much, if not entirely, mixed up 
with party spirit—a perfect shuttlecock, to be 
dashed hither and thither in the strife of politics, 
until the last remnant of interest with which it was 
invested seems to have disappeared. 

I purpose, sir, to strip it of its plumage, to con- 
sider it in its proper character, and affix to it its 
legitimate cognomen. Let us call this thing by its 
right name; let us call it, what it is, a rate of duties 


levied according to law on foreign merchandise, 


for the support of Government. This is what the 


odious tariff is,—this ‘* law of abominations,”’ as it 
has been termed. 

Well, sir, we all know that from the origin of the 
Government this has been our favorite policy, as 
to revenue, and no other mode of taxation for the 


| same purpose has been, or could he, tolerated. 


On the propriety, then, of levying duties on im- | 


ports for the expenditure of Government, gentle- 
men on all sides will agree. Every child in the 
country can understand it. This is the plain solu- 
tion of this ** black tariff.’? What then, in the name 
of all that is good, is this present issue? Simply 


| this—that some of us think this duty should be 


levied with a suitable discrimination for the pro- 


' tection of our domestic interests—not one, but all 


our domestic interests—not the interests of a few 


| favorite men, a few favorite localities, or produc- 
| tions, but all men, all localities, all articles and 


eerie: While some, on the other hand, 


elieve, or rather try to believe, that there should | 


be no such discrimination for such purposes, man- 
ufactures must take care of themselves, domestics 
want no protection—revenue, revenue, is all we 
want, and that the nearer we approach even free 
trade the better. 
or inexpediency of protection to ourselves is the 


| point on which we differ—is it not? All are for 
| the good of the country, or at least profess to be 


so. But what is the good of the country, is the 
“ That’s the rub.” 
is the comparative difference between the good of 


| a single family, and the good of a whole country ? 
| Must nota eee who buys everything and makes 
y 


nothing, not only have a long purse, but some- 
body standing ready with another one, to keep 
them from absolute poverty and starvation? While 
that which makes all’ it wants, and sells what it 


does not consume, cannot fail of being prosperous || 


and wealthy. Sir, we know it cannot be other- 
wise with nations. What gave to England her 
vaunted prosperity—what constitutes her now the 


| mistress of commerce, as once she was mistress of 


the seas? Why, sir, from the very dawn of her 
empire, in all her movements here and elsewhere, 


Well, then, sir, the expediency | 
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she has kept her eyes on her domestic interests, 
and protection to her manufactures has always 
been her first and darling object. And if her rent 
rolls are to be diminished—if her ports are now 
to be opened to the world, it is to be ascribed more 
to that spirit of liberty which is lighting up the 
minds of her peasantry, for the first time causing 
royalty itself to stoop to their condition, and meck- 
ly visit the cottages of the poor; or from the dis- 
position of her Government to treat us te the enter- 
tainment of the stork in the fable, out of flat dishes 
that she herself may lap up the luxurious repast 
to our discomfiture. Sir, | adhere, I have alw ays 
adhered, to the former of these sentiments, and it 
must be a strange contingency which can arise 
having sufficient influence to alter my impressions, 
Although just passing to the shady side of life, I 
have seen something of the world. From the age 
of thirteen, I have been classed amone the pro- 
ducers of the land, acquainted with the workshop, 
and familiar with the wants of the poor. A me- 
chanic myself, I am proud to assert upon this 
floor, that if I can proffer my hand to one man 
more readily than another, it is to that man who 
knows how to make something. Sir, it won’t do 
to tell such men that free trade makes cheap goods; 
they would laugh you to very scorn, and mistrust 
you as one who wished to snatch the last morsel 
from their lips. Sir, | adhere to these principles, 


' upon the ground that the protective policy of the 


present day is a Democratic measure, Such it 
always has been, and I desire to see it once more 
regarded in that, its true light. If the policy had 
never been abandoned by the Democratic party, 
the Whigs would not this day have been obliged 
to stand under the accusation of maintaining a 
‘British policy.”” They would never have been 
called British Whigs. For the proof of this being 
Democratic policy, let me first give an extract 
from the message of Andrew Jackson, proceeding 
downward, as we would say—the message of 1829. 
In speaking of the united interests of agriculture, 
commerce, and manufactures, Jackson uses the 
following language, which I request the Clerk to 


read: 


“To promote equally these three cardinal interests is one 
of the most difficult tasks of government, and it may be 
regretted that the complicated restrictions wiieh now em- 
barrass the intercourse of nations, could not by common 
consent be abolished, but we must ever expect selfish logis. 
lation in other nations, and are therefore compelled to adapt 
our own to their regulations in a manner best calculated to 
avoid serious injunes, and to harmonize the conflicting in- 
terests of our agricultuge, commerce, and manufactures. 

* The general rule to be applied in graduating the duties 
upon articles of foreign growth or manufacture, is thatwhieh 
will place our own in fair competition with other countries ; 
and the inducements to advance one step beyond this point, 
are controlling when applied to those articles which are ot 
prime necessity in time of war. 

«When we reflect on the difficulty and delicacy of this 
operation, it is important that it should never be attempted 
but with the utmost caution, as frequent legislation in regard 


| to any branch of industry affveting its value, and by which 
| its capital may be transferred to new channels, must always 
| be productive of hazardous speculation and loss, 


I will ask, where || 


‘* All attempts to connect them with the party conflicts of 
the day are necessarily injurious, and shou:d be discounte- 
naneed.” 


What does Mr. Monroe say on the same subject? 
Hear the language he employs in his message of 
December 3, 1822: 


‘From the best information that I have been able to ob- 
tain, it appears that our manufactures, though depressed 
immediately after the peace, have considerably inerca:ed, 
and are still increasing, under the encouragement given 
them by the tariff of 1816, and by subsequent laws. 

‘Satisfied I am, whatever may be the abstract doctrine 
in favor of unrestiicted commerce, provided all nations 
would concur in it, and it was not lable to be interrupted Ly 
war, Which bas never and cannot be expected, that there are 
other strong reasons applicable to our situation and relations 
with other countries, which impose upon us the obgution to 
cherish and sustain our manutactures, 

“ Satisfied, however, I am, likewise, that the interests of 
every part of our Union, even those benefited the most by 
manufactures, requires that this subject should be touched 


| with the greatest caution, and a critical knowledge of the 


effect to be produced by the slightest change, 
“On full consideration of the subject in all its relations, | 


! am persuaded that a further augmentation may now be made 


of the duties on certain foreign articles in favor of our own, 
without affecting injurious}y any other interest.” 


Mr. Chairman, it is not only that I believe it to 


be democratic, or that | am sustained in that be- 


lief by the most eminent and patriotic of our own 
American statesmen, that I incline to sentiments 
like those I have advanced. No, sir; I look far 


| beyond parties in my contemplation of this most 
'| important subject, and I shall vote upon it not as 
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a Democrat, not. as a Whig, but as one who loves 
his country and its interest better than all the 
world beside; believing, as I do, that itis the only 
true policy by which we can really advance the 
true interests of the agriculturist. It is on this 
point particularly, sir, 1 desire to take my stand, 
and, on the hazard of such die, 1 will not hesi- 
tate to stake all that I possess of political repu- 
tation. 

Why, sir, of all American interests, the agricul- 
tural are paramount, and so they are wisely and 
justly regarded by all intelligent men. If I want- 
ed another argument in addition to those which I 
have already advanced, I would find it in the con- 
siant but most contradictory asseverations of the 
enemies of this law, that all their efforts are intend- 
ed to benefit the agriculturists of the country. 
Sir, there was a time when our agriculturists might 
be duped; but that time has passed away. Every 
class of our citizens are now accustomed to think 
for themselves, and are rapidly increasing in intel- 
ligence. ‘Though much learning does not make 
them mad, much study and observation have made 
them wiser. And, let me add, that if gentlemen, 
sent here to represent these men, neglect to dis- 
charge these duues—if they deal out false policy— 
if they exhibit unsound principles, in the hope of 
attracting votes at the next election, they may rest 
assured that the day of reckoning approaches, 
when they will be convinced of their error by the 
community whose intelligence they have insulted. 
The men whom they have thus deluded, will find 
some of their own number to come to these halls 
with their brown coats, gray pants, broad-brim- 
med hats, and thick-soled shoes, who will more 
worthily occupy these seats, and legislate for the 
interests of the country without the agency of 
these gentlemen who now play the fawning syco- 
plant. It is all a delusion that these men, of 
whom I have been speaking, are seeking the inter- 
ests of the agriculturists of the country. It is 
worse than a delusion. It is a most damnable 
humbug. What, let me ask, can be really done 
to benefit the agriculturists? Find home markets 
for them! Where? Will gentlemen pretend to 
say, that although the ports may be opened, there 
will be a market sufficient to satisfy the wants of | 
a longing community of agriculturists? Sir, let || 
me put these men on their guard in time. Let 
representatives of the people open the eyes of their 
constituents to this delusion, Let them sound the 
note of warning. Let them convince the agricul- | 
turist that all such hopes are fallacious—that they || 
can never be realized. Here let me ask the atten- |! 
tion of the House, and, through it, of the coun- 
try, to an instructive table, showing the formida- 
ble competition which the American agriculturist | 
must encounter in the British market: 

Comparative statement of the quantities of wheat imported into 
the United Kingdom during the yeurs 1831 to 1840. 


| Whence tm 














| be fully convinced of 
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73,755 quarters, whilst Prussia alone imported 
800,508 quarters. 
common sense, can the United States, in such a 
state of the market, expect to get a considerable 
importation even edgewise into the ports of Great 
Britain ? 

But we have still stronger testimony on this point 
in the following table: 


Table of mean quantities of grain which can he furnished from 
the different pore of Europe, in answer to queries sent to 
certain consuls, resident at the places named below. 


























Ports. Wheat. Rye. | Barley. | Oats. 
Qrs. | Qrs. | Qrs. | Qrs. 
St. Petersburg...... | 192,500 | 122,500 | 47,000 |245,000 
is cinenchs pdb ate Quanjtty not sta ted. 
a” Sr 30,000 | 170,009 200,000 | 60,000 
Sy | 150,000 | Quantity not) stated. 
PORTER oink cciccw 300,000 | 230,000 | 17,500 | 17,400 
Stockholm.........] 1,000 | 2,000) 10,000 | 12,000 
eer | 315,000 | 105,009 42,090 | 10,500 
Konigsberg......... | 65,009 | 100,000 | 29,000 | 40,000 
Stettin............+| 250,000 | 40,000 30,000 | 20,000 
itl csvanucelsads | 5,984 | 45,759 15,466) | 20,0244 
ee eee ee | 175,000 - (275,000 225,000 
PARINVUTE. 0000 cccnes | 538,000 | 97,000 195,700 (158,700 
Rotterdam..........! Quantity not stated. 
ANTWEFP. 220000008 Quantity not stated. 
Palermo.,..... sss | 200,000 | \ | 
WE ch soseed | 2,232,464 | 912,259 852,566) 808,714} 
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| Bayy,] whose presence in his seat, let me 
| would give me infinite pleasure, occupied th 
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slight duty—the United States imported only | is the only true and safe policy—this is Seicdae 


| ican policy. 

| But there is a constitutional objection raised , 

this floor to these views. It is seriously, = 

_riously objected here, that this Congress 
right, under the Constitution, to enact | 
the subject of the regulation of commerc 
imposition of duties for the protection o 
interests, 


very 8e- 
has no 
AWS Upon 
e, and the 
f our ow 
: Aor a n 
My learned friend from Virginia, (Mr 
add, 


; . ; s € at- 
tention of this House extensively in the effort to 
prove the unconstitutionality of any such proce. 


> IN orde r 


| to sustain himself, net a resolution offered by 
t 


| James Madison in 


1e Convention ‘for the forma. 
tion of the Constitution. , True, sir, that reso- 
lution was offered, but the gentleman forgot io 
say whether it was ever adopted. It has not beey 
in my power to lay my hand on the document to 
which he alluded, having been so closely occupied 
in endeavoring to obtain the floor on this occasion: 
but my conviction is, that that resolution was not 


| adopted; for we find that, notwithstanding the o})- 
| jection of that distinguished statesman, Mr. Madi- 
| son, the present Constitution of the United States 


From this authentic statement, it will be per- | 


ceived, that, of wheat alone, there can be obtained 
from the places mentioned the enormous amount 
of 2,222,464 quarters annually—eight bushels to 
the quarter, and sixty pounds to the bushel—ma- 
king 17,779,712 bushels in all. Why, sir, it does 
appear to me so palpable a delusion that the Brit- 
ish market affords an adequate outlet for our grain 
products, that no intelligent man can hesitate for a 
moment in rejecting it. If | werea Whig—a strong 
party Whig—and were I desirous of prostrating 
the Democratic party, so that it could never recover 
its lost position, | would desire no better fact to aid 
in the accomplishment of my purpose; I would de- 
sire no heavier millstone to hang round their necks 
than the passage of the very bill proposed by the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, 


| or the amendment offered by my friend from New 


York. And I tell gentlemen here in my place, that 
they have nothing to do but to pass this bill before 


| them, if they desire to experience one of the most 
| overwhelming revulsions in political life to which 
Pass the bill, | 


any party has ever been subjected. 


then, gentlemen, pass your bill, and let but one | 
_ year pass over your heads—one short year; allow | 
your agriculturists to make but one shipment to | 
the ports of Britain, and both you and they will | 


our disastrous mistake. 
Their grain shipped to the British market will rot 
at the wharves, or be sold in a mercantile transac- 


_tion on account of profit and loss, at a ruinous 


|| farmer. We will set 


sacrifice. 


, per bushel; and, I believe, he not unfrequently gets 


one dollar for it in New York. Its carriage to New 


Let us nee the case of the Illinois | 
own his wheat at fifty cents | 


| York will cost twenty-five cents, its freight across | 
the Atlantic twenty-five cents additional, and, when | 


he lands the cargo, five per cent. more is to be ad- 
ded for commission; or, if he sells it himself at our 


| wharves, he must dispose of it at a corresponding 


pe vorted | 18a. | 1892. | 1893. | 1834, | 1835. 
| Prussia....... ( 208.605) 119,320) 87,903) 20,896 3,20 
{Germany -| 219,773) 43,046) 49,421) 42,770) = 11,577 
Holland,..... 3Bu249 276 ae 8 | 
RSS cols 253,059) 9.304 6| 1] 
|Rus#in....... | 464.994) 91290) 18,655 | 
i Denmark..... 55,96 33,548 7.958} 11.732) 9,758 
Uritish North : | 
America ...| 190,796 89,516 79,416] 44,907) 14,326 
| United States) | 

0° America.) 42,735) 6,286 
Oth. countries} 280,447) 6,107 4,535) 3,855 3,722 

_——— — — a 
'1,836.529/ 391,417! 248,171| 133,091 42,628 | 

| Whenew im! 1836. | 1897. | 1838. | 1899. | 1840. 
| ported. 
Prussia....... 100,900) 315,121 550,826) 740,203) 800,508 
iGermany..... 51,562) 87,655 319,442) 409,729) 364.553 
Holland...... 3,984, 10,741) 82,010) 116,480} 50,612 
NS Sun 4 4,483) 30,264) 335,612) 149,398 
jRussia........ 1,036) 11,244) 41,330) 371,693) 268,253 
|Denmark..... 10,258) 18,240 111,499) 196,730) 150,351 | 
British North} 

America... - ane ~ 27 8,192 
United States! | } 

of America, - | - | 555) 3,766] = 73,755 | 
Oth. countries 1,604 8,377) 102,525 460,316 127,843 


! | 





| 168.648! 455,871'1,231 ,460/2,634 556)1,993,405 || . . 
Hone - ——— || of creating, at points of near approach, home mar- 


Let these facts be studied. Here the American | 
agriculturist finds, that out of the enormous quan- | 
tity of grain imported into Great Britain, and that | 


deduction. His wheat, thus imported, will stand 
him at 105 cents per bushel, and he will then find 


millions and millions of bushels already in the | 
market, at prices with which he cannot attempt to | 


compete. At this very moment, sir, more wheat 
is offered in the ports of Britain at fifty cents per 
bushel than can find purchasers. 

It is not, then, the possession of foreign markets 


a fair remuneration for their labor, to the agricul- 
turists of the country. We must then create for 
our farmers markets at home—a ready and con- 
stant demand at their own doors. We must pre- 


serve a protective policy towards our manufactu- | 


ring establishments, and carry out a discriminating 


system of duties, even though, in many cases, it 


should amount to direct protection, for the purpose 


kets for agricultural products, which will consume 
all but the redundancy of the supply, and thus per- 
mit that only to be sent abroad for which there is 


was adopted. Nay, the policy of Virginia hersei;, 
at that very time, was absolutely opposed to the 


| sentiments expressed in the resolution offered by 


| Mr. Madison. 


It is a well-known fact, that My. 
Madison, on that occasion, discarded the instruc- 
tions of his Legislature, and acted in opposition to 
its views. Itis a fact, that the conduct of certain 
gentlemen, representing the interests of Virginia in 
that Convention, was the subject of resolutions of 
censure, which are yet extant, and that others 
were appointed in their room to represent the 


| views and wishes of the oe of that State. Sir, 


Virginia is not what she was. I fear Virginia 
never will be what she ought to be. 

Even in the days of her colonial dependence, 
Virginia recorded her sentiments in favor of afford- 


| ing protection to her domestic industry by lezisla- 


| tive enactments. 





At the convention of delegates 
from the various sections of the colony, which as- 


| sembled in the year 1775, a series of resolutions 


were adopted on the 27th of March, to which the 


_ following preamble was appended: 


** Whereas, it hath been judged necessary for the preser- 
vation of the just rights and liberties of America, ae 


| associate against importations ; and as the freedom, hap 
| ness, and prosperity of a State greatly depend on providing 


within itself a supply of articles necessary for subsistence, 
clothing, and defence ; and whereas it is judged essential, 
at this critical juncture, to form a proper plan for employing 
the different inhabitunts of this,colony, providing for the poor 
and restraining vagrants and the disorderly persons whoare 
nuisances to every society, a regard for our country, as well 
as common prudence, call upon us to encourage agriculture, 


| manufactures, economy, and the utmost industry ; therefore,” 


&e. 


And then they proceed to pass twenty-three res- 
olutions for the purpose of carrying out the object 
set forth in this preamble; amongst which are the 
following: 


“ Resolved, unanimously, That as salt is a daily and indis- 
pensable necessary of life, and the making of it amongst 
ourselves must be deemed a valuable acquisition, it is there- 
fore recommended that the utmost endeavors be used to 
establish salt works, and that proper encouragement be 
given to Mr. James Tait, who hath made proposals, and 


| offered a scheme to the public, for so desirable a purpose; 


‘* That the manufacturing of iron into nails and wire, and 
other necessary articles, be recommended ; 

“That the making of steel ought to be encouraged, as 
there will be a great demand for this article; 

“That the making of different kinds of paper ought to be 
encouraged, and as the success of this branch depends on 
a supply of old linen and woollen rags, the inhabitants of 


| this colony are desired, in their respective families, to pre- 
| serve these articles; 


“ That whereas wool combs, cotton and wool cards, hemp 


| and flax keckles have been for some time made to advantage 


under the most favorable circumstances—with a || no demand at home. This is our best policy—this i 


i : i i ies ssary for 
that can give competency and prosperity, or even || 1 some of the neighboring colonies, and are necessary 


carrying on linen and woollen manufactures, che establish- 
ing of such manufactures be recommended ; 

** That the erecting fulling mills, and mills for breaking, 
swingling, and softening hemp and flax, and also that.the 
making grind-stones be recommended ; 

“That the brewing malt liquor in this colony would tend 
to render the consumption of foreign liquors unnecessary, !t 
is therefore recommended that proper attention be paid to 
the cultivation of hops and barley; : 

“That it be recommended to all the inhabitants of this 
colony, that they use, as the convention engageth to do, our 
own manufactures, and those of other colonies, in preference 
to all others. 

“The members of the convention, then, in order to en- 


| courage Mr. James Tait, who is about to erect salt works, 


undertook, for their respective counties, to pay the sum of 
ten pounds for his use.”? P 
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Such were the enlightened views, and such the | 
sazacious policy of the people of Virginia at the 


early period of her history. 

Whilst on this subject, let me call the attention 
of the House to the opinions of one of the most 
ijlustrious of the sons of Virginia on this subject. 
She will surely never disown her Monror. She 
will surely venerate the opinions advanced by one 
of the most distinguished of her public men, and 
in honoring whose memory I may be allowed, I 
hope, to compete even with them. In his special 
message on ** Internal Improvements,”? May 4, 
1822, touching the constitutional view of this very 
question, Mr. Monroe says: 


« This view is supported by a series of measures, all of a 


marked character, preceding the adoption of the Constitu- 
tution. As early as the year 1781, Congress recommended 
it to the States to vest in the United States a power to levy 
a duty of five per cent. on all goods imported from foreign 
countries into the United States, for the term of fifteen 
years. In 1783 this recommendation, with alterations as to 
ihe kind of duties, and an extension of this term to twenty- 
five years, Was repeated, and more earnestly urged. In 
]784, it was recommended to the States to authorize Con- 
gress to prohibit, under certain modifications, the importa- 
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from Ohio had informed them that Ohio was able 
to produce as much wheat as would more than 
supply the demand of all Massachusetts. He 
asked what would be done with the balance of 
wheat raised elsewhere? I would ask hoth gentle- 
men, has Ohio no manufactures? Has she no 
operatives? Does she need no wheat for home 
consumption? Do her people starve themselves, 
or live on vanity, sending abroad every dollar’s 
worth that they produce from the soil? Or, do 


| the gentlemen mean to say that Ohio had a balance 


| cality for manufactures. 


sufficient to supply Massachusetts, after satisfying 
her own demands? If Ohio had no manufactures, 
which he did not believe, for he knew that she 
had some, of a most interesting and prosperous 
character, certainly she ought to have them, with 
such abundant products. That was the very lo- 


power, her fertile valleys, her mountainous regions, 


| her flocks and herds, her teeming harvests, bright- 
ening her broad lands, all point out Ohio as the | 


tion of goods from foreign Powers into the United States for | 


fifteen years. In 1785 the consideration of the subject was 
resumed, and a proposition presented in a new form, with 


an address to the States explaining fully the principles on | 


which a grant of the power to regulate trade was deemed 
indispensable. In 1786, a meeting took place in Annapolis, 
of delegates from several of the States, on this subject, and, 


on their report, a convention was formed at Philadelphia, | 


the ensuing year, from all the States, to whose deliberations 
we are indebted for the present Constitution.” 

«The mischief complained of was, that this power could 
not be exercised with advantage by the individual States, 


and the object was to transter it to the United States. The | 
sense in Which the power was understood and exercised by | 
the States, Was doubtless that in which it was transferred | 


to the United States. 
branches of this grant, and it is scarcely possible to separate 
the first two from each of the other, in any view which may 
be taken of the subject. 
tribes, is of a nature distinct from the others, for reasons too 
well known to require explanation. 
independent Powers, or communities, is universally regu- 
lated by duties and imposts. 


The last, relating to the Indjan | 
Commerce between | 


It was so regulated by the | 


States before the adoption of this Constitution, equally in | 


respect to each other and to foreign Powers. 
and vessels employed in the trade are the only subjects of 
reguiation. It can act on none other. 


The goods | 


A power, then, to | 


impose such Cuties and imposts, in regard to foreign nations, | 
and to prevent any on the trade between the States, was the | 


only power granted. 
“If we recur to the causes which produced the adoption 
of this Constitution, we shall find that injuries, resulting 


from the regulation of trade by the States respectively, and | 


tie advantages anticipated froin the transfer of the power to 


Congress, were among those which had the most weight. | 


Instead of acting as a nation in regard to foreign Powers, the 


States, individually, had commenced a system of restraint | 


on each other, whereby the interests of foreign Powers were 
promoted at their expense. If one State imposed high 
duties on the goods or vessels of a foreign Power, to coun- 
tervail the regulations of such Power, the next adjoining 


States imposed lower duties, to invite those articles into | 


their ports, that they might be transferred thence into the 
other States, securing the duties to themselves. 


This con- | 


tracted policy in some of the States was soon counteracted | 


by others. 
merce by the suffering States, and thus had grown upa 


Restraints were immediately laid on such com- | 


appropriate seat of flourishing manufactures. And 
here Jet me ask gentlemen to recur to the past 
history of Massachusetts herself: was there nota 
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Her immense water- | 


period when the good ‘* Old Bay State’’ was the | 
very agricultural community that Ohio is now | 


represented to be? What was the cry before the 


| establishment of manufactures in Massachusetts? 


The policy was the same as to three | | 


Was it not that everybody were farmers? Did 


not the sons of the pilgrims leave the mansions of | 


their sires, armed with rifle and with axe, becoming 
pioneers, and seeking the remotest quarters of our 
Union, settling in this very Ohio, and the regions 
further west, in order to give place to the accumu- 


lated efforts of agriculturists in their parent State? | 


What the gentleman alluded to as being of a tran- 
sient character with regard to favoring the produc- 
tions of the country, and finding a market for the 


agriculturist, is the very argument in favor of ex- | 


tending fostering protection to our manufacturers 
for the benefit of the agriculturists themselves. 
In this state of things to which I have just allu- 


| ded, in Massachusetts, with everybody cultivating 


the soil, building granaries, and filling them with the 


fruits of the earth which stood in each other’s way, | 
the wealth of the community increased, and that | 
| wealth found new and natural channels in the es- 

tablishment of manufactures. Men of intelligence, | 


possessed of means, erected mills, and, setting in 
motion their spindles and looms, commenced the 
manufacture of native fabrics. I well recollect, in 
this interesting period in the history of the coun- 


'try, that the first man who had the courage and 


enterprise to open what was called ‘‘a domestic 


| dry goods establislment,’’ was sneered and scoffed 
at, and regarded as a man altogether deficient in 


state of affairs disorderly and unnatural, the tendency of || 
which was to destroy the Union itself, and with it all hope | 


of realizing those blessings which we had anticipated from | 
the glorious revolution which had been so recently achieved. || 


nobly done her duty. 


From this deplorable dilemma, or rather certain ruin, we || 


were happily rescued by the adoption of the Constitution. 

“ Among the first and most important effects of this great 
revolution, was the complete abolition of this pernicious 
policy. The States were brought together by the Constitu- 


common sense. Commercial men within the sound 
of my voice, acquainted with the history of our 
domestic trade, know to whom [ refer, and it is 
hardly necessary for me to mention the name of 
Zephaniah Griswold. Sir, Massachusetts has 
She did so in the Revolu- 
tion. Within her bounds stands Bunker Hill, and 
the consecrated fields of Lexington and Concord. 
There the sons of New England shed their best 
blood in the defence of civil and religious liberty. 


|| And there, too, in later days, we have seen the | 
peaceful triumphs of native industry and skill in | 


tion, as to commerce, into one community, equally in regard | 


to foreign nations and each other. The regulations that 


merchandise of foreign nations, were all uniform throughout 


the United States, and in the intercourse betwcen the States || 


themselves no duties of any kind were imposed, other than || 


between different ports and counties within the same 
State.” 


Sir, L have now done with the constitutionality | 
I have no pretensions to treat of |; 


of this question. 


itin a legal capacity. The gentleman is a lawyer, 
and he ought to understand the law. 


| 


are correct, then the eminent authority which I | 


have just quoted must be in the wrong. I leave 
the gentleman and his friends, who advocate the 
same doctrine, to take either horn of the dilemma. 
Both cannot be right. 


But I said that the creation of a home market 


of the ang I will endeavor, as briefly as_ 
pe 


possible—for reeive that my allotted time is 


drawing rapidly to a close—to show where such a. 


market may be found. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Witmor] stated that, a few mo- 
ments before he obtained the floor, the gentleman 


If his views || 


} |, mon ‘sense of the American people. 
was the proper mode of fostering the agriculturists 


| || the production of manufactures which vie with the 
were adopted, regarded us, in both respects as one people. || 


The duties and imposts that were laid on the vessels and | 


choicest fabrics of the looms of Europe. It was 
the commencement of a new era, of a second rev- 


olution, not inferior, perhaps, in the importance | 


and value of its result, to the first, when she drew 


from the soil part and parcel of her capital, and | 
entered fearlessly into competition with European | 
manufacturers, and that with triumphant success, | 
which has far exceeded the most sanguine expecta- | 
|| tions of her friends. 


But it has been stated in various directions on 
this floor, and has been a standing objection to a 


protective policy, that such a system is calculated | 
' to make the rich richer and the poor poorer.’’ 
| Sir, they who hazard such an assertion must have 


formed a low estimate of the intelligence and com- 
“© The rich 
richer,”’ sir? In the name of Heaven, is it in this 
free land of ours a crime t6 be rich? 


Is it a fanlt | 


by the sweat of our brow to accumulate wealth? | 


Has it come te this, that Americans are to be 


|| taunted and denounced, because from the exercise | 


| 


i} 
' 


| 


of their intellect, skill, and industry, from the em- 
ployment of their capital and their strict attention 
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to business, they have become rich? Sir, my ac- 
quaintance with the wealthier classes may have 
been more limited than that of many gentlemen on 
this floor, but I have known some members of 
these classes. I have conversed with them. I 
have written tothem. Ihave received communi- 
cations from them. I have held social intercourse 
with them, and participated in their hospitalities, 
and as faras I know these individuals—I mean 
the proprietors and capitalists of those establish- 
ments on which it is the custom of some to cast so 
much opprobrium—I hazard nothing in saying 
that for philanthropy, frankness, honorable feel- 
ing, and all the virtues which make up the charac- 
ter of a just man and a good citizen, they contrast 
favorably with any other class of the community. 

But I deny entirely, and without hesitation, the 
broad assertion that the creation of home markets, 
of the erection of manufacturing establishments, 
makes the ‘‘rich richer.”” As a general rule, the 
operation is exactly the other way. Men who 
years ago possessed large fortunes, and entered 
into this business, have, as Mr. Walker himself 
tells us in his report, sacrificed their property, sold 
out for less than the sum originally invested, leav- 
ing their successors to pass through the same 
disastrous course, unprotected and unsustained, 
opposed at every step by legislation rendering 
everything unsafe and unstable. Thus, to many 
of those engaged in manufacturing, the business 
has been nothing but a train of disaster, disap- 
pointment, and loss. 

A cursory examination of the principle on which 
these manufacturing establishments are usually 
conducted, will discover at once that the assertion 
that they make * the rich richer and the poor poor- 
er’? is an unfounded and impudent assumption. 
The capitalist, after he has erected his buildings 
and machinery, as the next step to the advance- 


| mentof his business, and the successful prosecution 


of his enterprise, seeks the efficient aid of compe- 
tent practical men. Thus the chief of the engi- 
neer’s room comes to have his five shares in the 
establishment—the foreman of the spinning de- 
partment has his ten shares—the superintendent 
of the looms has his ten shares—nay, as fast as 
the operatives themselves accumulate the means, 
‘ind that they are able to do so rapidly, if they be 
industrious and sober,) they can invest their earn- 
ings in the stock of whichthe principal hands are now 
shareholders with the principal. ‘Thus they can 
stand at once the operative and the proprietor. Is 
this making ‘* the rich richer and the poor poorer?’” 
Who is not benefited in all the extended arrange- 
ments of these great manufacturing establishments? 
How many smiling faces of a Saturday’s eve are 
turned towards home, confident and happy in the 


slow, gradual, but sure approach to compzarative 


affluence! How many eyes of a Sabbath morn, 
in the sanctuary of the living God, are directed 
heavenward in devout gratitude to the Author of all 
good for the facility with which they obtain their 
daily bread, and the means of maintaining a re- 
spectable position in that community of which 
they are the main support and stay—the pillars of 
the republic! 

Away, then, with the silly sophistry which 
speaks of the evil tendency of our system of do- 


| mestic manufacture in making the rich richer and 


the poor poorer! It is a dream—an idle dream. 
It deserves not a moment’s serious consideration. 
What if this system sliould make the “rich 


| richer:”’ is not the wealth still here, and is it not 


diffused amongst the community? I have yet to 
learn that my countrymen are misers. I have yet 
to learn that the accumulation of wealth by honest 
industry and enterprise should be regarded as a 
national calamity. 

Adopt what is called the revenue standard of Mr. 
Walker—and we are exhorted to look to his report 
as the source of the profoundest political wisdom— 
how vast the difference! Well, I can only say 
for myself, that had I been the most zealous advo- 


| cate of free trade, that very document would have 


so shaken my faith that I would, of necessity, 
have advocated the opposite views. It is impossi- 
ble, after reading the document, to avoid the con- 
clusion that the present condition of things is 
prosperous and promising in the highest degree, 
and that the duty of Government is to cherish, 


|| not to destroy, that prosperity. Adopt the revenue 
) standard of Sir Robert Walker, and a vast differ- 
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ence will be soon enough exhibited in the amount 
of national and individual wealth. Who wants 
to see such a condition of things as that from 
which the present law gave us deliverance? Who, 
even the most inveterate enemy of the present 
system, desires to feast his eyes with such a sight 
as that which once met mine in the city which I 
have the honor in part to represent ? Who wishes 
to sce some six thousand of the bone and sinew of 
the land—the men to whom we look in time of 
the men amongst whom virtue delights to 
dwell, and true plilosophy is most likely to be 
learned—walking in solid phalanx through the 
thickly-lined streets of our great metropolis, Ww ith 
ther hands in their empty pockets—friendless— 
without employment—returning to their homes 
only to meet the agonizing looks of their famished 
families? Who desires to see, as I saw then, hun- 


danger— 


dreds of the residences of our citizens in process 
of erection shut up and abandoned, the contracts 
suspended, and thousands of workingmen dis- 
Who desires to see the plethora of the 
market, which mvarmbly follows the abolition of 
nile pial duties—the revulsion—the loss of credit— 
the suspension of trade, and all the melancholy 
results which experience has sadly verified, as 
flowing from the policy now sought to be estab- 
lished? Let another suspension of the banks take 
place, and the same melancholy results which we 
have seen heretofore will Every old 


eh anged 


follow. 1 
woman in the country, with her long-cherished 
treasure tied up in a stockingz—e very girl and boy 
with their Christmas heard, accumulated for years 
perhaps, will be found carrying their specie to 
the cities for sale on premium; only to be boxed 
up and exported for the benefit of the friends— 
forsvoth, the self-styled friends—of the American 
arriculturist. 

But itis urged that the protection of home in- 
dustry is calculated to reduce the wages of our 
pe ople to the serf-hire of Europe. ‘That is impos- 
{ know the laboring people of this land too 
well to have any apprehensions of the coming of 
that day when thei wages can be reduced to the 
serf-hire of Europe. The character of our institu- 
tions—the freedom we enjoy—the character of our 
people—forbid the occurrence of such an event. 
So long as the American character remains—so 
long as the rolling prairies of the West invite the 
hand of industry—so long as our institutions 
maintain their integrity—so long will we be pre- 
served from such a woful spectacle as the ine. 
tion of wages here to the serf-hire of Europe. 

But I have done with such small game. It is 
not profitable to waste time in replying to such 
puernile arguments, 


Bloie, 


I desire to see my native coun- 
try what she was designed to be—truly great and 
independent. I desire her not to follow, submis- 
example of foreign Gevernments. I 
seek no closer intimacy with other countries than 
kind feelings and the re ciprocal interchange of 
friendly diplomatic intercourse. Let us contrast 
in this view the condition of this country with 
recard to its manufactures at the time of the war 
with Great Britain in 1812, and what is presented 
to our view at the present hour, At the period to 
to which I refer, the manufactures of the country 
had not known the fostering care of the Govern- 
ment, as they merited and deserved. Nothing 
received encouragement; and the aspect ef the 
whole scene was embarrassing in the extreme. 
And what was the consequence? Why, sir, so 
feeble, so entirely helpless, was the American 
manufacturing interest at that time, that it was im- 
possible to find a contractor who could undertake 
to supply the troops with clothing! The only 
alternative was to smuggle the goods from Canada, 
and the individual who finally accepted the con- 
tract, on the condition Lam about to mention, and 
whose name is in my possession, actually received 
a pledge from the Government that his smuggling 
operations would be winked at, and no inquiry 
take place. What a spectacle was this! And 
behold the contrast. We are now at war—a war 
which disturbs not our repose for a moment, and 
of which we but seldom think—and one American 
manufacturer has received and executed an order 
for eighty thousand yards of broadcloth, for the 
clothing of our gallant a my of volunteers. This 
is but an isolated instance of the strength and ex- 
tent of our manufactures, the strength and extent 





sively, the 
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experienced just and adequate support and en- 
couragement from the hands of the Government. 

Sir, | find that my time is almost exhausted, I 
must hasten to a close. 
bill and to the amendment of my colleague, [Mr. 
Huncerrorp.| I am in favor of, and shall vote 
for, the maintenance of the tariff of ’42; because, 
although in some of its provisions there may be 
an honest difference of opinion amongst its friends; 
yet it is infinitely superior to the proposed substi- 
tutes, because it is founded on true principles of 
wise legislation. 
because it is based upon a principle of protection; 
because it affords not only an adequate revenue, 
but also a most needful and salutary protection 
to great American interests; because it is not, like 
the opposite principle, replete with frauds. And, 
{Here Mr. W.’s hour expired. ] 











THE TARIFF. 


SPEECH OF MR. T. PERRY, 
OF MARYLAND, 


In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 1, 1846. 


On the Bill reducing the duty on Imports, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. PERRY spoke in substance as follows: 


Though reluctant to occupy the time of the com- 
mittee, | considered it a duty I owed to myself 
and those whom | have the honor to represent, to 
explain the position I shall take on the present 
occasion. Iam aware thata tariff speech is always 
subject to much criticism, and too frequently to 
unjust and illiberal misrepresentation; and yet I 
am not willing that it should be said I ra, 
served silence upon a subject that so much con- 
cerned those I represent, and which might be 


I am opposed both to the | 


I am in favor of the present law, | 


construed into an unwillingness to assume that in- | 


dependent position which becomes a Representative 
upon this floor. I have great anxiety to cast my 


vote on that side of the poe which approached | 


the nearest to the will of a majority of my constit- 
uents, and would be derelict in my duty, if by my 
vote I should support a measure that I believe 
would be destructive of their interest. 

I do not wish myself to be regarded by those of 
the Democratic party, who are in favor of sustain- 


ing the * act of 1842” as acting with thenrin sup- | 


port of that bill. Nor do I wish the advocates of 
‘free trade,’’ those who maintain that the only 
true policy of Government is a ‘* tariff for rev- 
enue,’ without ‘discrimination for protection,” 
to consider me identified with them in support of 
their policy. With the one side is found Pennsyl- 
vania, a State occupying an enviable position in 
the Democratic party, with high tariff principles; 
with the other side, Virginia and her doctrines of 
free trade ‘* without discrimination for protection”’ 
—each with zeal and ability advocating their re- 
spective creeds, and both claiming to be members 
of the ** great Democratic party :’’ the one con- 
tending that our domestic policy should be sus- 
tained, desiring permanency in the legislation of 
the country, ne insisting that the Government 
has in effect pledged itself to continue the protec- 
tion of our manufactures against competition from 
abroad—that having made investments confiding in 
the doctrine of protection, they trusted that Con- 
eress will not now be vacillating in their enact- 


ments upon this most important subject; the other, | 


equally urgent, insist that the duties imposed un- 


der the ** act of 1842” are oppressive, and that the | 


nation has pledged itself, in the election of the 


present Executive, to make the change contem- | 


plated in the bill now under discussion, 

Believing that the passage or rejection of the 
present bill will leave the tariff question open for 
agitation by political aspirants, and believing that 
nothing so much requires permanency as our do- 
mestic policy, involving, in a great degree, the in- 
dustry of the country, and believing, further, that 
a large portion of my constituents desire repose 


upon this subject, can I not hope that a spirit of 


compromise will characterize the deliberations of 
this House, and some mode be devised of recon- 
ciling conflicting interests? It is plain that on this 
subject there exists in the ranks of the Democratic 


to which they have attained, because they have || party a difference of sentiment in regard to the 
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propriety of a protective or revenue tariff, wh.) 
there is no rational hope of wholly removing a 
outa mutual surrender of something on both sid... 
Some of my Democratic friends of the South ‘a . 
tend that the party has passed the Rubicon a 
could not now stop short of free trade: ashes 
of the North say the same thing in regard to ae 
tection. Now, l would say to both, (I speak te 
the Democratic, for let the Whigs take their oie 
course,) if they would agree together to adopt ; 
tariff for revenue, so framed as to afford by dis. 
criminating duties a reasonable degree of protec. 
tion to our own industry, this vexed question, the 
** tariff,’’ might now be settled for twenty years to 
come. 

No one can doubt that the arrangements of duties 
on imports has been a subject of much embarrass. 
ment, and has at all times exerted a fatal influence 
upon politicians of both parties. We are told 1) 
once Massachusetts formed a part of what are now 
called the ‘* free-trade party.”” The distinguished 
gentleman [Mr. Apams] in this House, and another 
no less known to fame, | Mr. Webster, } had openly 
advocated its principles. In 1812 it was the South 
that constituted the great mass of the protective 
party of the country; but time, which changes so 
many things, had brought about a revolution in 
the condition of parties on that question, and with 
the change of parties no less than thirty-two 
general and special laws had been passed to rezu- 
late duties upon foreign importations. Where 
there has been so many changes, and there is such 
a conflict of opinion upon this subject, it is doubt. 
less the safest to look for a guide to the history of 
our great commercial and industrial interests, jp 
connexion with the real wants and the actual con- 
dition and resources of our country. Let us also 
call to our aid the statesmen and patriots who have 
been eminently instrumental in bringing our coun- 
try to its present high position in wealth and pow- 
er. Allow me to quote their sentiments upon this 
subject. 

The following is an extract of the message of 
Mr. Jefferson to Congress on the 15th of Decem- 
ber, 1302: 

“ To cultivate peace, maintain commerce and navigation 
in their lawful enterprises; to foster our fisheries as nurse- 
ries for navigation, and for the nurture of man, and to pro- 
tect the manufactures adapted to our circumstances ; to pre- 
serve the faith of the nation by an exact discharge of its 
debts and contracts ; to expend the public money with the 
same care and economy we would practise with our own, 
and impose on our citizens no unnecessary burdens ; to keep 
in all things within our constitutional powers, and cherish 


lat 


| the Federal Union as the only rock of safety: these, fellow- 


citizens, are the landmarks by which we are to guide our- 
selves in all our proceedings.”’ 


In his message of the 5th November, 1811, Mr. 
Madison says: 


“Although other objects will press more immediately on 
your deliberations, a portion of them cannot but be well be- 
stowed on the just and sound policy of securing to our monu- 


Jfactures the success they have attained, and still are attaining, 


under the impulse of causes not permanent, and to our navi- 
gation, the fair extent of which is at present abridged by the 
unequal regulatious of foreign Governments. Besides the 
reasonableness of saving our manufactures from sacrifices 
which a change of circumstances might bring upon them, 


| the national interest requires that, with respect to such ma- 


terials at least as belong to our defence and primary wants, 
we should not be left in a state of unnecessary dependence 
on erternul supplies.” 


On the 3d December, 1817, in his message to 
Congress, Mr. Monroe said: 

“Our manufactures will require the constant attention of 
Congress. The capital employed in them is considerable, 
and the knowledge required in the machinery and fabric ot 
all the most useful manufactures, is of great value. Their 


preservation, which depends on due encouragement, is con- 
nected with the high interests of the nation.” 


In his second annual message he uses this lan- 
guage: 
It cannot be doubted that the more complete our inter- 


| nal resources, and the least dependent we are on foreign 


Powers for every national as well as domestic purpose, the 
greater and more stable will be our public plenty. By the 
inerease of our domestic manufactures will the demand for 
the rude material be increased ; and thus will the dependenc 
of the several parts of the Union on each other, and the 
strength of the Union itself, be proportionably augmented.’ 


Again, in his message of the 3d December, 1822, 
he says: 


“ Satisfied I am, whatever may be the abstract doctrines 
in favor of unrestricted commerce, (provided all nations 
would concur in it, and it was not likely to be interrupted 
by war, which has never occurred, and cannot be expected,) 
there are other strong reasons applicable to our situation and 
relations with other countries which impose on us the obli- 


'' gation to cherish our manufactures.” 
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General Jackson repeatedly recognised and en- 
freed the Same suggestions of public policy, In 
pis message of the 7th December, 1830, he used 
the following argument: 


“The power to impose dutics on imports originally be- 
jonged to the several States. The right to adjust these duties, 
with a view to the encouragement of domestic branches of in- 
iy, is so completely identical to that power, that it is 
‘mieult to suppose the existence ofthe one without the other, 
The States have delegated their whole authority over imports 
to the General Government, without limitation or restriction, 
saving the very inconsiderable reservation relative to the 
inspection laws. This authority having thus entirely passed 
from the States, the right to exercise it for the purpose of 
protection does not exist in them; and, consequently, if it 
t not possessed by the General Government, it must be ex- 
et. Our political system would thus present the anomaly 
a people stripped of their right to protect their own indus- 
y, and to counteract the most selfish and destructive policy 
ich might be adopted by foreign nations. This surely can- 
notbetheease. Thisindispensable power, thus surrendered 
py the States, must be within the scope of the authority, on 
ihe subject, expressly delegated to Congress. 
clusion Lam confirmed as well by the opinions of Presidents 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, who have 
each repeatedly recommended the exercise of this right 
under the Constitution, as by the uniform practice of Con- 
cress, the continued acquiescence of the States, and the gen- 
eral understanding of the people.”’ 


t 
t 
“ 


At Washington city, in 1824, General Jackson || 


wrote as follows: 
“Heaven smiled upon and gave us liberty and independ- 


ieee : ie > as 
| discussion. Ina portion of the district I represent, 
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there is invested in the manufacture of iron several 
millions of dollars, and it is due to those who are 


| in their employ, that I should show a due regard 


for their interest, and not sanction, by my vote, a 
measure which will, as I believe, seriously injure, 
if not destroy, those engaged in its manufacture. 
In the bill now under consideration, iron is sub- 
ject to a duty of 30 per cent. ad valorem; but ac- | 


| cording to the language of the Union of June 24, 
| 1846, though the tariff on iron is nominally 30 per 


In this con- || 


cent., still in effect it is nearly equivalent to the |! 


20 per cent. ad valorem on the home market price | 


, under the Compromise act of 1833. The article to 


which I refer is as follows: 


“ As to 1ron, the duty proposed by Mr. Walker is not 
high. It is 30 per cent. ad valorem on the foreign market 
value, which is nearly equivalent to the 20 per cent. ad va 
lorem on the home market price under the Compromise act 
of March, 1833. The duty is reduced nearly one-half, and 
is not proposed for ‘ the benefit of the iron masters,’ but tur 
necessary revenue to support the Government, and is below 
that lowest rate which would produce the largest amount 


| of revenue, as a reference to the tables and estimates clear- 


ence. Thatsame Providence has blessed us with the means || 


(national independence aud national defence. 


If we omit | 


orrefuse to use the gifts which he has extended to us, we de- | 


serve not the continuance of his blessing. He has filled our 


mountains and our plains with minerals—with lead, iron, | 
aud copper—and given us a climate and soil for the growing | 


hemp and wool. 


quate and fair protection, that our manufacturers and labor- 
ers may be placed ina fair competition with those of Europe, 
aud that We may have within our country a supply of those 
}-ading and important articles so essential inwar.”’ “It is, 
therefore, my Opinion, that a careful and a judicious tariff is 

uted to pey our national dett, and to afford us the means 


These being the great materials of our | 
national defenee, they ought to have extended to them ade- | proprietors of all iron establishments. 


o( tuat defence Within ourselves ou which the safety of our | 
country depends ; and Jast, though not Jeast, to give a proper | 


istribution to our labors, whica must prove beneficial to 

the happiness, independence, and wealth of the community, 
“ANDREW JACKSON.” 

A committee of the Democratic party of the 
State of Indiana, in 1836, addressed to Mr. Van 
Buren and others certain interrogatories, and 
among them the following: ‘Are you in favor of, 
or opposed to, the protective tariff???’ And Mr. 
Van Buren answers: 


“ My views in relation to the protective system were called 
for by the Shocco Springs meeting in 1652, and freely given. 


\ conviction that the establishment of commercial regula- | 
tons, with a view to the encouragement of domestic interests, | 


is within the constitutisnal power of Congress, was on that 
occasion distinetly avowed. But holding this opinion, J at 


ly demonstrate. Every duty proposed in Mr. Walker’s bill 
was a strictly revenue duty, because it never exceeded, on 
any article, that lowest rate of duty which would produce 
the largest amount of revenue.” 

I am assured by gentlemen of both political par- 
ties, that the reduction of duties on iron as pro- | 
posed by the present bill will destroy that impor- 
tant interest, and cause material reduction in the 
price of labor. I know that some gentlemen will 
not believe this, but, on the contrary, are under 


| the impression that Jarge profits are realized by the 


I have no | 
doubt many do make too large profits on the capi- 
tal invested; and yet, without authentic advice | 


‘upon the subject, my Democratic friends may do 


‘est of the country. 
| been made, one of which 


great injustice in their efforts to advance the inter- 
Many false statements have 
pes aware of. I read 
in the “* Union’’ a statement asserting that large 
dividends were made by a certain manufacturing | 
establishment in Maryland, the ‘* Mount Savage 
Company ;’’ but I know, personally, that such an 
assertion is untrue. So far from the Mount Sav- | 


/age Company realizing large profits in their busi- | 
| ness, not one dollar has yet been made by those 


who have invested their capital in that enterprise. 


‘ Instead of fulfilling the expectations of those large- 


ly interested in the work, by declaring heavy divi- 
dends to compensate them for their investments, 
the company is deeply involved, and judgments | 


| have been obtained by its creditors to secure their 


t.e same time denied the propriety of exercising this power in | 


a manner culeulated to oppress any portion of my fellow-citi- 
zens, or to advance the interest of one section of the Union at 
ticerpense of another. I, on the contrary, atlirmed it to be 
the duty of those who are intrusted with the administration 
ofthe Federal Government, to direct its operations in the 


manner best calculated to distribute as equally as possible, its | 


burdens and blessings among the several States and the 
people thereof. In addition to the declaration of these gen- 
eral views, I suggested more specific rules for the action of 
tie Government in this particular, by the observance of 
which T believe those views would be most likely to be car- 
ried into fair effect. 

“More than ten years have elapsed since that communi- 
cation was made; and during that entire period the people 
othe United States have paid large amounts of duties, 
avowedly imposed for the encouragement and protection of 
comestic manufactures, with gradual reductions according 
to the provisions of the Compromise act of 1833. 


The un- | 


biased sentiment of the country in respect to what is, under | 


uch circumstances, the proper rule for legislative action 
upon his subject, has, L think, by the course of events and 
tie progress of opinion, been brought to the conclusion 
briefly expressed in one of the resolutions of your conven- 
vention, viz: ‘A discriminating tariff for revenue purposes 


only, and which will incidentally protect American in- 
dustry. 


“Of the constitutional power to make discriminations, I have | 


no dowht, 
tiem has existed from the commencement of the Govern- 
ment, and constitutes a feature in every principal tariff bill 
Which is to be found on our statute books.” 

With the light of their experience before us, we 
should pause and reflect before we should wholly 
abandon their policy. I would not reject the 
reasoning of eminent statesmen of the present day 
Who may advocate opposite opinions from those 
I have quoted; but, yielding to each an appro- 
priate influence, a settled policy could be adopted, 
avoiding the extreme of high protection on the one 
hand, and no protection on the other, which should 


at once foster the commercial, the manufacturing, | 


and the farming interests of the country. 
[ am in favor of a modification of the tariff of 


1842, yet I do not like the bill now now under |. 


Equally clear it is that the practice of making | 


debts by alien upon its property. I am in asitu- 
ation to know that such is the case, and yet I have 
no doubt many such assertions have been made to 


| magnify the profits of manufacturing establish- , 


ments. I do not hesitate to say that such is not 
true in regard to the company to which I have 
alluded. If the duty on iron is to be merely equal 
to 20 per cent. on the home market value under 
the Compromise act of 1833, as is asserted by the 
Union, is it not our duty to examine the effects of 


| that act, and be admonished by its consequences? | 


Does not wisdom suggest to us the propriety of 


| judging ‘ the future by the past,”’ and profiting by 


| was reduced to the humiliating condition of a men- 


the experience of our former legislation, and avoid 
the causes which have been subversive of the best 
interests of the nation? Itis urged that we now 
close our eyes to the disastrous consequences which | 
resulted from the act of 1833; that the Government 


dicant in the market, soliciting means to carry on 


| the ordinary affairs of the country; that agents | 
| were appointed to negotiate a loan in Europe, and 


: te 
indeed that so severe a blow had public credit sus- 


tained, that to avoid bankruptcy, we were driven | 
to the dreadful necessity of making disgraceful | 
sacrifices; and that the credit of Government in- 
stead of standing upon elevated ground, was then 
ataruinous depreciation. If such were the con- | 


| sequences that resulted from the act of 1833, (which 


| I leave the House to decide,) is it asking too much 


of this House so to amend this bill as to guard us 
from evils which have happened from legislation | 
of a similar character, and relieve the community 
from the anxiety which the knowledge of such a | 


, fact would be calculated to excite? 


If those who depended upon the manufacture of 
iron at that day for a support were subjected to 
want and deprived of employment, as has been 
with much earnestness all 


eged, does it require a "’ 
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prophet to predict that such will again be the con- 
sequence, unless the bill now under discussion be 
materially amended as to the duty upon that arti- 
cle ? 

For the purpose of showing the effect of the ex- 
isting tariff, and the probable effect of the proposed 
one, I read an extract from a table, made at the 


Treasury Department, exhibiting the rate of duties 


imposed upon the principal articles of iron under 
the law of 1842: 
Name of article. 
Iron, in bars or belts, wholly 
or in part manufactured b 


Specific. 4d valorem. 


TONING. 66.6.6 eee ee ee es 225 per ton, equal to 77 percent. 
Railroad iron..... 2... ccees 2 ST 
UR ine dnd eal milerils 9 « “« 972 6 


Round or square iron, or bra 
ziers’ rods,of 3-16 to 10 16 
of an inch diameter, two 
anda halfcents per pound. sS «4 

Nail and spike rods, two and 
a half cents per pound... 


55 “ 
The average ad valorem duty on these five dif- 
ferent kinds of iron is 73 per cent. Other articles 
of iron vary from these in amount of duty—some 
being hicher and some lower. In the bill now 
under discussion, the duty prescribed on all iron 
imported is reduced to the horizontal scale of 20 
percent. When it is considered that, under the 
present high rate of duties, the amount of iron im- 
ported is quite large, what, I ask, will be the 
amount when, upon the above duties, it shall be 
reduced from an average duty of 73 to 30 per 
cent.? Is the iron interest prepared for such a 
sudden and unexpected change? Will the interest 
of the community at large, connected as it is with 
this important branch of business, be promoted by 
so sudden a transition from the extreme of protec- 
tion into the arms of free trade? Will the pros- 
perity of the country at large be promoted by the 
absolute abandonment of the old democratic and 
common-sense doctrine of a revenue tariff, with a 
moderate discrimination in favor of domestic in- 
dustry, and the adoption of a tariff which sub- 
stantially rejects all Tiiciadnetion for protection ? 


| Let the unerring test of sober experience answer. 


I have another and a more controlling reason 
why I cannot approve the bill reported by the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means— 
a reason that, perhaps, would influence but few 
upon this floor, There are but four or five gen- 
tlemen in this House who feel themselves pecu- 
liarly interested in the coal trade, and for that 
reason the great body of the members may not 
appreciate my situation upon that subject. So 
much is to be hazarded by the passage of the bill 
in its present shape, that I trust members, when 
they learn its effect as to that trade, will pause 
ere they lend their aid to the sacrifice. In one of 
the counties of my district, several millions of dol- 
lars are invested in the business, and I feel as if I 
should be grossly derelict in the discharge of my 
duty did [ not express the fears I indulge as to the 
effect of the passage of the present bill upon that 
veculiar branch of business. The duty under the 
ill is so much reduced as to leave us subject to an 


_ importation of coal from abroad, that must operate 


to a total destruction of the domestic trade. 
The Glasgow coal, on board of vessels, is esti- 
mated to be worth, per ton,from $117 to $1 33 
Freight for transportation, from.. 155 to 177 
The duty of 30 per cent. under 
the?proposed bill will average.. 37 37 


$3 09 


$3 47 
But in order to avoid any error in 
calculation, suppose we add to 
each ton, for contingencies.... 50 50 
$3 59 8=$3 97 





By this it willl be seen that the average of the 
coal to the foreign importer in our market will be 
about ¢3 78 per ton. By reference to the report 
of the committee appointed by the Iron and Coal 
Association of Pennsylvania, *‘ we are advised 
‘that the Nova Scotia and New Brunswick coal 
‘ fields, unlike ours, are accessible hy water, and 
‘the coal of which miay be transported at a small 


_ *cost to every part of our Atlantic coast. Our coal 


‘fields, although unsurpassed in richness and ex- 
‘tent, are in the interior of the country; and al- 
‘ though capital and enterprise have furnished us, 
‘as we have said, every facility of transportation 
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‘to bring these vast and inexhaustible resources 
‘to our Atlantic border, yet the transportation 
‘alone is equal to the cost of Nova Scotia coal, ($1 50 
* per ton,) delivered into the vessel, to which, if the 
‘duties of thirty per cent. be added, we have $1 95 
‘as the cost.”’ 

We are further informed by the gentleman from || 
Pennsylvania, |[Mr. Ramsay,] who represents a 
section of his State that is deeply interested in the 
coal trade, and who has doubtless furnished him- 
self with much valuable information on this sub- 
ject, ‘that in Nova Scotia coal is found in four 
‘ independent coal fields, viz: Ist. The Pictou, one 
‘hundred square miles, eighteen veins, the first 
‘thirty-seven feet thick. 2d. Cumberland, eight 
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~The Tariff—Mr. Perry. 


$4 67 to $5, can it then be doubted that the pres- 


ent bill will not only endanger, but will work the 
total destruction of the coal trade of Maryland? 
Sir, Maryland has too large an interest in this min- 


eral, and particularly the district I represent, to 


submit to such a sacrifice. 
There are other reasons why Congress should 


not pass a bill having so injurious an _— on | 
n 1824 the | 


the great coal interest of Maryland. 
Government of the United States subscribed one 
million of dollars towards completing the Chesa- 
veake and Ohio Canal. Maryland subscribed a 
ike sum, and Virginia half a million. 
presidential term of the venerable gentleman from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] that great work was 


1} 


| previous appropriations to complete the work 


During the | 


5 


/ act passed b 











he Legislature of Maryland, in the 
hae 1845, by which the State relinquished he, 
iens upon the revenues of the canal, which the 
company had secured to the State on account of 


Lhe object of the relinquishment was to enable th, 
company to borrow money to finish the canal to 
the coal fields of the western part of the State 
Within the last year, efforts have been made to 


raise funds upon bonds pledging the tolls of the 


} 


| canal for the payment of the amount loaned, and 


I fear nothing can be done towards that object jf 
this bill becomes a law, as capitalists, who are 


_ always watchful of their interest, if they see a blow 


aimed at the coal trade, the great source of ex. 


‘veins. 3d. Sydney, one hundred and twenty commenced; but owing to the miscalculations, and | pected profits upon the work, will withhold the aid in 
‘square miles, fourteen veins, none under three | the manner in which it was conducted, it was soon | which my constituents have been anxiously Jook- pl 
‘feet, and most eleven feet thick; Spanish river, | ascertained that the money subscribed would fall || ing for. fa 
‘ fifteen veins, four workable, six feet veins. 4th. || far short of what was hoped and believed to be | if my judgment is not greatly at fault, I can see th 
‘ Albion vein of cool, fifty feet thick. The Albion || requisite for its completion. The canal fund thus nothing in this project but forebodings of evil to le 
‘mines are accessible by water, have one of the | subscribed by Maryland was exhausted, and both |, the coal interest of my district, and consequently p 
‘best harbors in the world, and are not surpassed || the Government and State of Virginia preferred || to the prosperity of that canal. I cannot see that u 
‘either in the facility of entrance, good anchorage, | sacrificing what they had already advanced, than || this was one of the questions settled at the ballot- ti 
‘or general safety, by Halifax. — to involve themselves more deeply; the work was box; that the issue was fairly made and decided c 

“The passage from these mines to Boston is | likely to be abandoned; but at this crisis the State that I should vote for this bill, without reference u 
‘ 
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made in from three to six days, and to New 
York from four to eight days; freight is seldom | 
‘more from there than it is from Philadelphia to 
‘either of these ports, and the coal can be put on 
board vessels for $1 50 per ton, or from 41 50 to 
© 62 less than it can be put on board at Philadel- 
‘phia; and the freight thence to either Boston or 
«New York, varies from $1 50 to 42 per ton.”” 

ty reference to the statement of imports in 
1844~"45, we further find, that there was brought 
into our ports from foreign countries two millions 
four hundred and one thousand five hundred and 
twenty-eight bushels of coal, (being 85,776 tons.) | 


‘ 


| 
| 





This importation was made subject to the duty im- 
posed under the act of 1842, and as so large an 
amount was brought into our market when the 
importer was compelled to pay $1 75 per ton, || 
what amount can and will be ‘brought into this 
country under the present bill, which makes the 
reduction from 81 75 to 30 or 50 cents per ton— 
two-thirds less than the act of 1842? All, I am 
sure, can estimate the result—al] can see the dis- 
astrous effect of such a reduction upon the coal in- || 
terest of my State—the ruinous effects upon a re- 
eion where nature has been prodigal of her bounty 
where every mountain abounds with veins of 
coal and iron unsurpassed in richness and extent. 
The coal of my district is far in the interior, and 
already many of my constituents, with a laudable 
spirit and enterprise, have provided facilities for 
its transportation to the Atlantic market; and the 
Jowest estimate | have ever known made, at which 
the coal can be sold in New York, averages from ; 
44 67 to $5a ton. This calculation is based on 
the anticipated cost of transportation by the Ches- 
apeake and Ohio Canal, which is yet unfinished. 
This may he a low estimate; certainly the cost of | 
transportation may be higher, and cannot be less. 
But if we adopt the cost of transportation and | 
other items of expense by the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, we will find that the coal taken by that 
route largely exceeds that estimated by the canal. 


of Maryland patriotically subscribed two millions 
more, and at subsequent periods continued to ex- 
tend her aid, until at length her debt on account of 
this work amounted to over seven millions of dol- 
lars. 
hope of future State revenue, be cut off, how can 
Maryland ever be relieved from debt? 


taxes could be lessened? Can any one devise a 
scheme of relief other than the revenue from this 
work? I assure gentlemen that the citizens of my 


State are tired of the demands of the tax-gatherer, | 
who absorb the hard earnings of their honest in- | 


dustry. Let us not, then, by our enactments, 
deprive them of their only hope of relief, by de- 


stroying the anticipated revenue from their great || 


State work, the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. 


I ask gentlemen to say, whether it is fair now to | 


legislate to the injury of Maryland in matters re- 


lating to the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal? The | 


Government of the United States by her subscrip- 
tion no doubt stimulated the State to embark more 
largely in that work than her means would justify. 


| And now, when her people are taxed to pay the | 
debt which the Government in part induced by | 
uniting in the project, would not common honesty 


demand some hesitation before this great work was 
sacrificed? Maryland is already taxed most op- 
pressively, but her people will struggle and pay 
her honest obligation. Let us not, then, by ruin- 


ous legislation, add to the difficulties with which | 


she is already surrounded. The determination 


which has been manifested by her citizens to ex- | 


tricate her from debt is worthy of all praise; she 


deserves aid, and her manly exertions well merit 


the fostering care of Government. 

In addition to the indebtedness of my State, 
caused by her endeavors to complete the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio canal, that company is greatly 
indebted to a large portion of my constituents. 


Not only the merchant and the contractor hold | 
| their obligations, but the laboring man also, whose 


Now, if the coal trade, which is the great | 


Is there | 
any mode known to her citizens by which her 


| to those important interests which, in my district, 
| would ey 
d 


suffer by its provisions. I hope, 
if the bill should become a law, I may be in error; 
that the fears I entertain may not be realized, and 
that every good expected and hoped for by its most 
sanguine supporters may take place; but believing 
that this bill will prostrate the long-cherished wishes 
of a large portion of the people of Maryland, | 
should be recreant to every feeling of gratitude, 
and unworthy of a seat on this floor, if I were not 
willing to risk the comments of such as may mis- 
take my motives, and fearlessly submit the rea- 
sons which influence my vote to the cool and un- 
biassed judgment of this House and my constit- 
uents, 

It may be asked how I intend to vote; my an- 
swer is, that rather than have no compromise at 
all, Iam prepared to vote for the bill of the gen- 
tleman from New York, (Mr. Huncenrrorp,] 
when amended, as I believe it will be. A very 
distinguished leader of the Democratic party in the 
North, (Mr. Wright,) made a speech during the 


| presidential canvass; I will take the liberty to read 
| an extract: 


“There isa description invoiced abroad as costing not 
more than seven cents which pays a duty of five cents on the 
dollar in value,a practical duty of three mills on the pound of 
wool. It is said this wool don’t come in competition with 
ours. We grow no wool worth seven cents it is true; but 
our farmers do raise wool that will answer the very same 
purpose that this does to every practical extent. With my 
own eyes, on my journey from Washington in the month of 
June, [ sawin Vermonta manufactory, surrounded by wool- 
growers, einployed busily and exclusively in working the wool 
of Smyrna, which paid five cents duty on the dollar, or three 
mills on the pound. Another factory across the street was 
working American wool. Both make the same goods—sat- 
inets—for the New York market. How stood these manufac 
tures with reference to protection? Precisely alike. The cloth 
made by each is protected by a duty of forty cents on the 
dollar. But the wool manufactured by one is protected bya 
duty of forty cents on the dollar, and by the other with five 
cents on the dollar. Is the protection equal here? Itisa 
protection to the manufacturer—equal in both cases, But 
if the coarse wool was charged with as much duty as the 
fine, would I have found one factory working the wool of 
Smyrna? No. Itisrightto protect the manufacturer; it is 
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I have obtained from a gentleman who has been 

r furnishing coal to purchasers in New York, a || 
statement of its cost delivered in that place, which 
is as follows: 


rr 


only resource is the reward of honest labor, and 
many of whom now hold evidence of debt of that 
company in their hands, much depreciated in value, 


right to protect the farmer also, and to the same extent. 
This is one defect. There are a vast many others.” 


There is one feature in Mr. Hungerford’s bill 


“biased 
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The coal in the mine is worth, perton 98 cents. 


Mining and loading car............. 40 * 
Freight to Cumberland ............. aq « 
Freieht from Cumberland to Baltimore 43 00 
Transportation from cars to vessel, 

and other expenses in Baltimore... 66 


35 


I’reight from Baltimore to New York 1 75 





$6 22 
Thus proving the price which the coal dealer of 
my district must obtain in the market, or other- 
wise all efforts to make the business profitable will 
prove fruitless. 

If, as | have before shown, Nova Scotia coal is 
estimated at $1 50 pe. ton, and when the duty is 
added, according to the rates of the present bill, 
will increase the price to only $1 95 in the foreign 
market; and considering the cheapness of sea 
transportation, and that we cannot transport by 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal to the tide-water, || 
and from thence to New York, at a price less than | 





expecting to be compensated by its revenues. 
The liability of this company in the form of ac- 
ceptances, and what is commonly called ‘ scrip,” 


is estimated to exceed a half million of dollars; | 


and the only reasonable hope in which they can 
ever indulge of being paid, is by the coal trade of 
this canal, 
relief will be forever cut off, and they must aban- 
don as lost their hard-earned claims. The canal 
company is now in a condition which forbids their 
paying anything to their creditors, and seeing that 
so much is at stake with a large and meritorious 
portion of my constituents, am I asking too much 


of the members of this House when I desire them | 


to unite with me in increasing the duty on coal, 


' and not leave the laborer, contractor, and mer- 
chant, without prospect of payment at some distant 


day. 


why I should not vote for the bill; and yet, though 


| continue to be the law of the land. 


with which I am pleased; his bill looks more to the 
interest of the farmer. His bill, with slight amend- 
ments, will carry out the principles advocated by 
the Democratic party one Mr. Wright, so far as 
relates to them. They are a class of our citizens 


\ |, upon whom the prosperity of the country mainly 
Without that trade, all expectation of i 


depends, and should receive every aid which a dis- 
creet exercise of our legislative powers will permit 

I have no desire that the tariff of 1842 should 
I consider it 


| possessed of provisions opposed to the interest of 


I trust that I have already satisfactorily shown | 


a large portion of the community, and to none 
more than the farmer. And I trust that no gentle- 
men on this floor will entertain the opinion, that 
because I cannot lend my aid to the bill in its 
present shape, I am averse to an alteration 1n the 


| act of 1842. I believe there is a majority of the 


House in favor of a change. I know many in the 
same situation with myself, who indulge great 
doubts as to some of the provisions in the bill re- 


I have alluded to reasons that may be considered | ported by the chairman of the Committee of Ways 


as rather local, I cannot forbear adverting to the || and Means. Some have evinced a good deal of 
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uncertainty and solicitude as to what course they | 
ought to pursue—whether they should be regarded 
as friends or enemies of the bill as it now stands. | 
For myself, I must frankly say, that | make no 
concealment in my opposition. I would much pre- 
fer that the bill should be so amended as to be con- | 
sistent with the interests of my constituents; better | 
able to stand the test of time, and give that assu- 


ic > ; > : 1] 
rance of permanency which sound policy requires 


for all well-governed nations. 

I have been told that the Democrats have been 
charged with being unfriendly to the mechanic, | 
and made hollow professions of partiality to the | 
farmer. I have been further informed, that the 
Whigs would vote for no alteration in the exist- | 
ing tariff act. I ask gentlemen whether they are 


prepared to pass a bill, which will protect our || 


farmers in the growth of their wool, and whether 
they will sustain such a proposition as will not | 


Jeave them a prey to the immense quantities im- || 


ported from other countries? I will also be glad | 
to know from the Whigs of this House, whether 
they are prepared to vote in committee for an in- 
creased duty on wool? I put this question to gen- 
tlemen, and wish a reply. [Voices: Try us.] I 
perceive they will not move in the matter; and I 
now call on the democratic party to use the power | 
they possess, and prove themselves not on y the 
friend of the agriculturist, but the mechanic, and | 
make such amendments to the bill as will place | 
that part of our country in a condition by which 
the products of their labor will be exempted from 
the ruinous competition that will necessarily re- 
sult from the low duties as proposed by the pre- 
sent bill. 

Ihave heard complaints made against the Ex- | 
ecutive, while the present bill was under consid- | 
eration, that he did not confer office upon cer- 
tain applicants, and that the State of Maryland 


had more than her quota of the Government pa- | 


tronage—that persons in public employments from 


my State should be dismissed, and their places || 


supplied by importunate office seekers from other | 
States. Iam for supporting the Executive in all | 
the great measures of his Administration, and 


stand ready to aid him in carrying out those meas- || 


ures; and the President’s inability to give offices | 
to my constituents when they apply, would make | 
no difference with me. Of the Democrats in my 
district, | can say, with pride and exultation, that 
their efforts in the political contests of the country 


were not induced by a desire of office, or an ex- || 


ectation of Government 

Lichas and more elevated ground—it was the de- | 
mocratic cause which ensured their fidelity, not | 
the reward of office which they expected to re- | 
ceive from a democratic triumph. Since m 
tion, [ have found but two or three in my district | 
who were desirous of securing ‘places, and if I 
could form an opinion, each of these are still as | 
ardent and zealous in support of the Executive, 
notwithstanding their disappointment. Indeed, I 
feel no unkindness to the Executive on that ac- | 
count, and I believe a victory will be accomplished 
if the citizens of my State can still retain the offices | 
they now hold. [A laugh.] I view some of the 
office holders in this city in no enviable light; they 
cling with tenacity to place, and are so fearful of 
giving cause for removal, that in many instances 
they seem to have lost that independence and man- 
liness of character which should become an Ameri- 
can citizen. They are in continual dread and 
anxiety—they eat their bread in “ fear and trem- 


bling;” to hold office by such a tenure, instead of | Some of them are engaged in navigation, others in 


trade and the mechanic arts; but by far the great- | 


being a blessing, is a curse. 

I have also heard it charged, that some gentle- 
men were not sincere in their wish to see a perma- 
nent or settled policy prevail upon the subject of 
our foreign importations, because they desired to 
keep the question open for political’ capital on 
which to trade, in order to attain place and power. 
To those the settlement of the tariff question would | 
be to separate the soul from the bo y—a political 


death—would leave them nothing by which they || 


could continue in important stations. With it, | 
they are everythin 
obscurity. From such, nothing can be ex 
but extreme measures. But to those who 
feel disposed to kee 
Promotion, and leak more to the interest of the | 
community, | am sure they can see that by a con- 


cre 
»? 





tnual agitation of this question no good can result |! 


elec- || 


without it, they sink into || 

cted | 
oO not || 
the matter alive for political || 
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The Tariff—Mr. Root. 
to the country. Wisdom, patriotism, and the suec- 
cess of the Democratic party, all admonish us to 
an adjustment of this important subject. We 
| should surrender something; we should compro- 
mise. It is in this spirit confidence is engendered; 
it was in this spirit the Constitution was adopted; 


of different parts of the Union cannot be admin- 


to the House; and I know those who are most in- 
| terested in my course will do me justice. What I 

have said, and intend to do, has been said and will 
| be done from my convictions of right. These con- 
victions have resulted from a patient examination 
of the subject and a respectful attention to the ar- 


|, guments on both sides of this great question. 
be the decision of our national | 


Whatever ma 
legislature at this juncture, the reflection that time 


| soundness of my positions, imparts to me the 
strength and the courage to resist the temptations 
| of momentary applause for the more worthy con- 
solation of faithfully representing the interests of 
my constituents and the country. 


| THE TARIFF. 
'SPEECH OF MR. J. M. ROOT, 


OF OHIO, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 1, 1846. 





' 
| 
| 
| 


for other purposes. 

Mr. ROOT said: 
Mr. Cuarrman: It was not until I had learned 
that no other Whig member from my State intend- 


ed to address the committee on the bill now under || 


consideration, that I resolved to do so; and now, 


sroba- 
tion for a new member,) through your kind 
have obtained it. 

I do not appear here as the advocate of the * lords 


| none of them are my constituents. There are, it 
is true, some small manufacturing establishments 


| themselves, who buy their materials and provisions 


| home, conferring as well as receiving benefit by 
| the trade that they thus create. It sounds strange 
and absurd to me to hear such men denounced as 
aristocrats. Aristocrats, indeed! Why, sir, they 


| are as genuine republicans as ever breathed—hon- 


est in their dealings, industrious in their habits, 
and economical in their expenses. ‘They assume 


and, without it, the varied and conflicting interests | 


istered with satisfaction to the great mass of our | 
'| citizens, and the perpetuation of our free institu- | 
| tions, 
I have thus briefly endeavored to give my views | 


in my district, owned by men who work in them | 


must and will ultimately disclose the true policy || 
of this republic, and demonstrate, as I think, the | 


: j : || to protection as Mr. Clay. 
/ On the Bill to modify the Duties on Imports, and 


after trying faithfully for the floor two days, (which | 
|| L understand is about the ordinary term of 


ness I || 


of their neighbors, and sell their manufactures at | 


no superiority over any one; but if you were to go | 


with them, they would soon convince you that 
they might justly claim it over some folks, although 
the greater part of their lives have been spent in 
toil. 

But, although very few of my constituents have 
any direct interest in manufactures, they have a 
deep interest in the protection of American labor. 


| 
| 


est number in agriculture. They differ in opinion 


among them and discuss your free-trade doctrines | 


_ as to the degree and manner in which their indus- | 
try should be protected, but very few of them | 


| would subscribe to your doctrine of a tariff for 
| revenue merely. They are for a tariff that will 
afford sufficient revenue, with discriminations for 
| the protection of all branches of American indus- 
| try. They ask no exclusive privileges; ‘ live and 

let live’’ is their motto, as it is mine. Whilst can- 
vassing for my seat, I avowed these principles to 
the electors of my district to be my own, and when 
they elected me they knew that Teel act up to 
them on this floor. Mr. Polk got his party vote 
_in my district, not because any of my constituents 

supposed that he was in favor of protection—they 
| knew better than that; but because he was the 


! 
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those who voted for him would have done so a 
| good deal more cordially, if he had been in favor 
| of protection and opposed to the annexation of 
Texas; but they resolved to vote for him and then 
save the tariff, and keep Texas out of the Union 
if they could. The deceptive cry of “ the whole 
of Oregon’’ had some influence in his favor un- 
questionably. But his friends were fairly warned 
that this was a mere political swindle, and now 
they know it. 

There was another argument that induced many 
a tender-footed Locofoco to adhere to Mr. Polk, 
and many an anti-slavery man to withhold his vote 
from Mr. Clay in the northern States. It was put 
forth by Mr. Birney, the “ liberty’’ candidate. 
| He said that Mr. Clay, being a slaveholder, must 
needs be in favor of the annexation of Texas; and 
being astatesman of consummate ability, he would, 
if elected, surely bring about annexation; whilst 
Mr. Polk was such a poor stick that he could not 
do it if he were elected. And to this very argu- 
ment, so little flattering to the President, | believe 
he is indebted for his election, and you for the an- 
nexation of Texas, and all of us for the war with 
Mexico; though I frankly admit that no such evil 
consequences were designed by it. I have no 
other desire, in referring to these old matters, than 
to let you know that the * liberty men,” whom 
| you assail so often and so bitterly on this floor, 
are they by whose breath you live, and without 
whose indirect aid you would not be here now, 
threatening destruction to the industry of the coun- 
try. 

Gentlemen from Pennsylvania, New York, and 
Maryland, assure us that their constituents voted 
for Mr. Polk believing him to be as good a friend 
Well, sir, it may be 
| so, indeed, it must be so, because they say so, 
| and confess that, relying on the Kane letter, they 
| told their constituents so from the stump. Still, J 

seriously doubt whether the greatest dunce in either 
| of those States would sell a horse and take in pay- 
ment the note of his most responsible neighbor, 
drawn with as many conditions and provisos, and 
bearing on its face as many unmistakeable signs 
of humbuggery as that same Kane letter. That 
was a great letter. Why, Kane has recently been 
| appointed to a judgeship, just for receiving it, and 





|| it is said that another of Pennsylvania’s sons—her 
of the loom,’’ of whom we have heard so much in | 
this debate, for two reasons: First, because they | 
|| can take care of themselves; and, second, because 

petreneges they occupied || 


| favorite son—is to have another and a better judge- 
ship for expounding it. The reward of the Pa- 
triarch Joseph for interpreting Pharaoh’s dream 
was hardly greater than is to be Mr. Buchanan’s 
for doing the Kane letter into the vernacular of 
Pennsylvania “ as he understood it.” 

In Ohio, the Whigs did not let the Locofocos 
dodge the tariff question. We held them to it. 
But they were animated by the hope of spoils, 
| and they fought desperately. They did all that 
unflinching Locofocos could do; they went the 
ticket blind; but nothing could withstand the 
Buckeye Whigs, when they closed in with their 


| enemies for the death-grapple. We gave the vote 


| of the State to Harry Clay by a handsome major- 
| ity, and then looked to Pennsylvania and New 
York to finish the work; but they went over to 
the enemy, and all was lost. From that day to 
this I have never doubted that the tariff law of 
1842 would be repealed, and that the country for 
a time would be cursed with the wild, impractica- 
ble, and anti-American doctrines of free trade and 
| exclusively revenue tariffs. So, sir, a may do 
| your worst, and not disappoint me. or do I be- 
lieve that anything that you can do, will very 
much astonish my constituents, for | have endeav- 
ored to keep them tolerably well advised of the 
character of their rulers, as it has developed itself 
since I have been here. 

Some of my friends on this floor, when they 
heard my colleague (Mr. Brivkernorr] on yes- 
'terday, whilst professing to speak not only for 
| himself, but for all the Locofoco part of our dele- 
gation, denounce this bill, the organ, and even the 
Administration, began to hope that the tariff might 
be spared yet a little longer. That he was autho- 
rized to say what he did by our Locofoco col- 
leagues, was apparent from the fact that, though 
| they were present, not one of them, at the time, 
| dissented from any part of his speech; but, on the 
| contrary, they all appeared highly pleased with it. 
‘| But, sir, | had seen too much of Ohio locofocoism 





candidate of the Locofoco party. The most of || to found any hopes of saving the tariff upon this 
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plain talk.’’? I had not forgotten how this same 
fearless Representative of the interests of the free 
States had, in the last Congress, denounced the 
annexation of Texas as ** southern, sectional, and 
supremely selfish,’’ and then voted for it, although 
he had suid he “ would rather be a dog and bay 
the moon” than doit. Nor could I forget that 
when we had the infamous Mexican war bill be- 
fore us, that gentleman had pushed the chairman 
of the Committee on Military Affairs aside, and 
officiated as the organ of the Administration on 
this floor, following up the bill with the previous 
question all day. Indeed, he might have been 
seen standing in front of the Speaker’s chair with 
the previous question hanging out of his mouth, 


with his eyes protruding from their sockets, and 


{} 


his body bent forward, ready to yell out, ‘ Mr. | 
Speaker,’’ the moment that the question should be | 
! 


stated from the chair. 

Mr. Chairman, | think that not only my friends 
but yours attached entirely too much importance 
to this little outbreak of patriotic fervor on the part 
of my colleagues. 1 
bellion—I as a mere strike for higher wages. I 


They looked upon it as a re- | 


have before said that the Locofocos of Ohio foucht | 
the last Presidential battle more for spoils than any- | 


thing else; and hence you may always expect to 
find them very sensitive on this subject. If they 
offend in the too eager pursuit of the spoils of a 


victory that they did not contribute much to gain, | 


I beg you to remember that they have done you 
good service in another way. ‘They so districted 


our State, that though in a minority of six thousand, | 
they have sent thirteen Locofocos out of twen- | 


ty-one Representatives to Congress. 


Just bear | 


this in mind, and if you and your friends have | 


hearts of flesh, you will, you must relent. If this 
fact cannot be plead in bar, I should think that it 
might at least be received in mitigation of further 
punishment. I say further punishment, because 
the gertleman from Indiana, [Mr. Wick,] who 
seems to be the self-appointed instrument of the 
chivalry for administering punishment to the 
doughfacery of this House, has already “ pum- 
metled’’ my Locofoco colleagues to his heart’s con- 
tent. The chastisement was none the less severe 
for being accompanied by the organ playing its 
favorite airs of —* If F had a donkey and he wouldn’t 
go,”’ and ** Why the de’il dinna ye march forward in 
order.’ 1 doubt not that it has had a salutary 


effect on my colleagues, for I see none of them | 


here, and I guess they are by themselves some- 
where, expunging the offensive resolution that 
they adopted at a former meeting. 

Since I have undertaken to speak a good word 
for my colleagues, lam unwilling to do my work by 
halves, and therefore must beg leave to remind you 
of some other things that they have done and suf- 
fered in your service. You know as well as I 
do that at the commencement of the present ses- 
sion they invested every cent of political capital 
they could raise in fifty-four-forty stock. For a 
while it was quite buoyant, and at one time came 
tu be rated a pretty good * faney;” but then, all 
owing to your playing “ bear’ in the market, it 
took a eternal tendency, and fell so low that 
nobody would touch it. The bubble burst, and 
my colleagues were constrained to limp away from 
the board the lamest kind of ducks. They got so 
badly bitten in this business, that they are rather 
shy of your Mexican stock. c 

Again, they wanted war—they helped to « pre- 
pare the hearts of the people for war,”’ and to make 
**war inevitable.’? You gave them war, itis true, 


but not such a war as they wanted, nor where | 


they wanted it. But for you they might have had 
wer with the “* British lion,”’ instead of the “* Mexi- 
ean hyena.”? But for you, they might have had 
war at their own doors, instead of being obliged to 


go all the way to the Rio Grande, or even farther, 


for it. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Bayiy] seem- 
ed to think that my colleague from the Richland 
district, [Mr. Brinkernorr,} held heretical opin- 
ions on the subject of the spoils, denying th 
national character; but Iam happy to inform you, 


that the gentleman from Virginia was mistaken. | 
I will state facts which will prove incontestably | 


that my colleague is right on this subject. 


The term of office of the late collector of cus- 
toms at Sandusky, in my district, expired not long | 


since Ile was desirous to be reappointed, and 


eir | 


' in the best sense of the word. 


| ports would be about one hundred and ninety 
thousand dollars, leaving a deficiency of revenue || 


How | 


_of bushels, more by three millions than we con- 
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though a Locofoco, he is entirely competent to dis- 
charge the duties of the office, and is a gentleman 
I took no part in 
the business of course, but through his friends he 
made his wishes known to the President before his 
term of office expired; but he was too late—my 
colleague had been before him, and got the office 
for one of his constituents who resided some sixty 
miles from Sandusky. In my ignorance of pro- | 
gressive democracy, I thought this was wrong in 
my colleague, because in his district the Locofocos 
dispose of all the offices, whilst in mine it is not 
quite so easy for a Locofoco to get an elective 
office. There were other Locofocos in my district 
who wanted the office, and there are as good Loco- 
focos in my district as there are in my colleague’s. 
I can show choice specimens of every kind, from 
the real upper crust down to the primitive forma- 
tions, so that it cannot be said that my colleague’s 
constituent was appointed because none of mine 


were fit to be appointed. 1} 


I mention these facts merely to show that my | 
colleague is perfectly orthodox on the subject of 
spoils—that, like the rest of you, he regards them 
as national in their character, and is ready to take 
them wherever, whenever, and however he can 
lay hold of them. 

I trust, Mr. Chairman, that I have pretty effect- | 
ually vindicated my Locofoco colleagues, and espe- | 
cially my colleague from the Richland district, | 
from the charges that have been made against | 
them. I have done no more than a simple act of | 
duty, and neither expect nor desire thanks for it. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not say that the tariff law | 
of 1842 is perfect. It would be strange indeed, if 
four years’ experience did not point out some defects 
in it; but this I will say, that in the main it is not | 
only just and fair as a protective measure, but that 
it works admirably as a revenue system, yielding 
enough, and yet not too much, for the ordinary ex- 
penses of the Government. It should seem to be | 
the part of wisdom not to repeal such a law, but if 
it have defects to remove them by amendment, and 
certainly not to destroy it until something better | 
shall be proposed in its stead. Is this a time to 
abandon a system efficient for revenue, as all ad- 
mit, to venture upon an untried experiment? Will 
you do it now, when you have a war upon your 
hands that costs you a half million a day, and 
when your treasury is so poor that you have to 
strangle the river and habor bill to death in the | 
Senate for want of funds to pay the appropriations? | 
What is proposed in lieu of the present tariff? | 
Why, a bill which is utterly worthless as a protect- 
ive measure, and will prove inefficient as a revenue 
system. I will venture to predict that it will not | 
yield twenty millions perannum. Itis understood 
to be the fruit of the labors of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, assisted by a bevy of custom-house 
officers that he called to his council in the early 
part of the present session of Congress. I have 
not time to give the bill the thorough examination 
that a proposition of so much importance deserves; | 
but by way of showing the wisdom and states- | 
manship that characterize it, I will allude to one 
or two of its features, and then pass on. 

The duty proposed by the bill to be levied on 
salt is 20 per cent. ad valorem; by the present law 
it is specific, eight cents a bushel, equal to 67 per 
cent. We consume about sixteen millions of 
bushels annually, worth about one million six 
hundred thousand dollars. About one-half of this | 
we manufacture at home, the residue we import 
from abroad. The revenue collected on the im- 
ports by the present law is about six hundred and 
forty thousand dollars. The amount that would 
be collected by the bill on the same amount of im- 


of four hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
is this deficiency to be made up? The Secretary 
of the Treasury says by an increase of imports. 
Well, how much must the imports be increased 
for that purpose?) Why, about nineteen millions 


sume; and, when added to the amount that we now | 
import, making twenty-seven millions of bushels, 
more by eleven millions than we consume; so that 
to make the Secretary’s calculations hold good, we | 
must not only discontinue all our own manufac- | 
tures of salt, but every man, woman, and child in | 
the country must consume something above a half | 








| dom and statesmanship for you. 
|| told that these duties are to be imposed for revenue 
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| bushel more than is necessary. I do not believe 
| it will be done. : 

| ‘The argument of the gold chain of the aristocrat 
and the iron chain of the farmer, that I have heard 


\, 80 often in Ohio, and which was urged with go 


much earnestness the other day by the gentlemay 
from Georgia, [Mr. Towns,] seems not to have 
been lost upon the Secretary. By the bill, many. 
factures of gold are to be charged with a duty of 
30 per cent., whilst manufactures of iron are to 
' be charged with only a duty of 20 per cent. Now 
I suppose that all hard-money men, and the Sec. 
retary is one of them, will admit, that it is not 
good policy to impose a duty on gold as such, but 
that we should rather encourage its importation by 
making it free of duty. Well, what proportion of 
the value of a gold chain consists in the gold work- 
edupin it? Not less than 70 per cent., whilst the 
labor bestowed upon it constitutes not more than 
30 per cent. of its value. In other words, if q 
gold chain worth a hundred dollars were to be 
melted down into bullion, it would still be worth 
seventy dollars. What proportion of the value of 
an iron chain consists in the labor bestowed upon 
it? The iron manufacturer and the blacksmith 
will inform you that it is at least 70 per cent., the 
| other 30 per cent., consisting in the ore out of 
which it is made, and the interest on the capital 
employed in making it, both of which in my opin- 
ion ought to be protected against foreign ore and 
foreign capital. But we will suppose the whole 
duty to operate as a protection to the labor alone; 
and what does it amount to? Not quite 29 per cent, 
So that the bill gives the worker in gold, who minis- 
ters tothe luxury and extravagance ofthe aristocrat, 


|, aprotective duty on his labor of 100 per cent., whilst 


to the labor of the worker in iron, who toils for the 
farmer, it gives not quite 29. Here is more wis- 
3ut we may be 


merely, and not at all for protection, Then let us 
examine them in that view. Manufactures of iron 
are not easily smuggled, and making due allow- 
ances for false invoices, such a duty as you lay 
‘upon them you will be able to collect; but manu- 
factures of gold may be smuggled with great facil- 
, ity and lite risk of detection, and they will he 
smuggled whenever the duty upon them shall be 
high enough to offer foreign’ importers a tempta- 
tion to do so. Indeed, every man who has any 
knowledge of the subject, knows that for precisely 
this reason, less revenue will be collected on this 
kind of imports, by a duty of 30 per cent., than 
is now collected by a duty of one quarter that 
amount. 
More clamor has been raised in the North against 
the present tariff on account of its alleged want of 
protection to the wool-grower than for any other 
cause, or perhaps for all other causes, put to- 
gether. The law, if fairly executed, would afford 
ample protection to the wool-growing interest, 
for it gives a specific duty of three cents a pound, 
and 30 per cent. ad valorem on all wool costing 
over seven cents a pound; on wool costing not 
more than seven cents a pound, the duty is only 
five per cent.; but such wool does not come in 
competition with any produced in this country. 
But it is said, and I suppose truly, that the pro- 
visions of the law are evaded by fraud; that by 
false invoices and perjury, wool worth more than 
seven cents a pound in any market, indeed the 
very best kind of wool, having dirt mixed with 
it, is imported as costing less than seven cents a 
pound. To prevent such frauds I should be glad 
‘to have the specific duty extended to all kinds of 
wool. 

But what kind of protection to the wool-growers 
"does the bill propose? It provides for an ad valo- 
rem duty of 25 per cent. on all wool imported. If 
the importers can under the present tariff law get 
in good wool as costing not more than seven cents 
a pound, cannot they do the same under this bill? 
What is to prevent them from abusing the ad va- 
lorem principle in this bill any more than in the 
law as it now stands? It can be much easier done, 
for the law lays specific duties on all kinds of wool 
but one; this bill proposes none but ad valorem 
duties. Suppose, however, that no frauds will be 
‘committed, how will the bill then compare with 

the law as a protective measure to the wool-grow- 
‘ers? The average price of the wool grown in this 
country is about twenty-five cents per pound. The 
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pill would give a duty of six cents on a pound; the 
jaw gives first the specific duty of three cents, then 
the ad valorem duty of 30 per cent., equal to seven 
and a half cents, making in all ten and a half cents 
ona pound. Your bill, sir, will, if it become a | 
law, strike a deadly blow at one of the most im- 

ortant interests of my constituents. Until the | 
year 1843, they had no market for their wool, and 
therefore they grew little more than they worked up 
in their own houses; but in that year they could sell | 
all they had to spare, at low prices it is true, but || 
still such as they deemed remunerative. The next 
year they produced more and got higher prices. || 
In 1845, so much was produced all over the coun- | 
try, that prices fell somewhat, but still there was 
sold by the farmers of my district not less than | 
half a million of pounds, at an average price of 
about twenty-five cents a pound, bringing them 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars for || 
an article that three years before they had no market | 
for. And this too tn a part of the country so new, 
that the stumps of the first trees that were felled 
by the settler have not yet all disappeared. 

“A great deal has been said of the immense ad- | 
vantages that the grain-growers of this country 
would derive from the repeal of the British corn 
laws, and our Administration would have us be- || 
lieve that they have produced this change in the || 
British tariff, which, “ say, will prove so bene- | 
ficial to our farmers. This subject has been so 
ably treated, and the argument of the free-traders 
upon it so completely refuted by my friend from | 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Hupson,] that I ought, per- 
haps, to beg pardon of the committee for alluding 
to it at all. But it is so interesting to my constit- | 
uents that I will venture to make a brief remark | 
concerning it. 

This change in the policy of the British Govern- 
ment (if change it may be called, for it is not to | 
take effect until the expiration of three years, and 
may be done away with before that time shall have 
elapsed) is not a concession to this country, but to || 
the manufacturing interest at the expense of the 
landed interest of Great Britain. The British man- 
ufacturers have great wealth, contribute much to 
the support of their Government, and possess no 
little influence in Parliament. Finding that the 
manufactures of this and other countries were | 
improving so rapidly that they were brought into | 
competition with their own in some of their best | 
markets, they saw that they must manufacture 
cheaper, or give up some part of their business. | 
The wages of their operatives would not bear any | 
farther reduction, unless the price of breadstufts | 
should also be reduced; and, accordingly they pe- || 
tioned Parliament for a repeal of the corn laws. || 
Their prayer was not granted at first, and they 
went into the anti-corn-law league, and were soon 
able to make so formidable a demonstration of their 
power, that the Prime Minister concluded that, 
instead of berating them as “lords of the loom,” 
he had better make terms with them; and hence he 
brought forward and carried through Parliament 
the bill for the repeal of the corn laws, and is now 
trying to pacify the landed interest, by promises 
of a reduction of taxes. In all this he acted for the 
interest of his own country exclusively. Though | 
I admire Sir Robert Peel for his ability, and heart- | 
ily wish that our Sir Robert had as much, I should | 
no sooner expect him to concede a commercial ad- | 
vantage to this country than I should expect him | 
to yield up to us ‘*the whole of Oregon.’ His | 
“‘ creat measure,’’ as it has been called, instead of | 
benefiting this country, will do a positive injury to | 
all that part of it bordering upon, or having cheap | 
access to, the great northern lakes. I can ne | 
for northern Ohio, and do not doubt that the same 1 
state of things exists in the other*portions of the 
Union to which I have referred. We make a large 
surplus of wheat annually, and though we cannot 
sell it all in the Canada market, we send more or 
less there every year. The Canadian merchant 
buys our wheat to work up into flour, and then 
sends it to Great Britain as colonial produce. You 
probably are aware of the fact, that, by the British 
corn laws, there is a differential duty in favor of 
colonial wheat and flour of about thirty cents a | 
bushel. The duty on wheat sent from the United } 
States into Canada is, as I am informed, about six || 
cents a bushel; so that the differential duty in favor || 
of it, if shipped from Canada to Great Britain, is 
about twenty-four cents a bushel. With all this 
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discrimination in his favor, the Canadian merchant 


| cannot always send our wheat, nor even that grown 
| in Canada, to the 


british market, because wheat 
grown in the north of Europe is sold there lower 
than he can afford it; but he can send our wheat 
there and make a handsome profit on it, when not 
a bushel can be sent from the United States direct. 
By an official document recently published by or- 
der of Congress, it appears that, in the year 1845, 
we exported direct to Great Britain, of wheat and 
flour, 178,785 bushels, and to Canada, &e., 1,813,- 
287 bushels—the amount sent to the latter being 
more than ten times as large as that sent to the for- 
mer country. This important trade will be lost to 
us, when the British corn laws cease to be in force. 
If the corn laws are repealed, our wheat cannot 
compete in the British market with that grown in 
the countries on the Baltic, unless there is a gen- 
eral scarcity in Europe; and then, by the very 
terms of the corn laws, the duties must cease, or 
descend to a mere nominal point. 

The gentleman from Maryland, who immediate- 


| ly preceded me, [Mr. Perry,}] avowed himself in 


favor of the protective policy, and, as I thought, 


| took more pains to show that it was what he called 


Democratic, than that it was right. He objected 
to the tariff of 1842, without, however, informing 


| us why, and said he was in favor of compromise. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


He was for the amendment proposed by the gen- | 


‘| tleman from New York, [Mr. Huneerrorp.] 


Several gentlemen from New York and New Jer- 
sey, as well as all my Locofoco colleagues, have 


| also expressed their willingness to vote for that 


amendment. A proposition that meets with so 
much favor is entitled to some consideration. 
What is it? In the main, it isa mere transcript of 
the bill reported by the Committee of Ways and 
Means, with ad valorem duties in some cases a 
little higher than those provided for by the bill; 
it provides, however, for specific duties on salt, 


|| iron, coal, and sugar; that on salt is equal to 34 


per cent., on iron the average is about 45 per cent., 
on coal it is 40 per cent., and on sugar about 33 
per cent. I am in favor of specific duties. I 
think that they are the only duties to be relied on, 
either for protection or revenue; and one would 
suppose that these compromising gentlemen have 
no insuperable objection to them, if laid for the 
protection of their favorite interests. How came 
the specific duty on salt in this proposition? I 
need not ask, for the proposition itself came from 
New York. Who looked out so sharp for the 
iron makers? I see enough around me from New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania to do that. Who took 
care of the coal interest? Can the gentleman from 
Maryland tell ? 

{[Mr. Perry. Yes; I tried to have the specific 
duty on coal still higher than is proposed. ] 

I do not doubt it, sir; and yet 1 suppose that, 
for the sake of compromise, you would take up 
with a dollar a ton. 
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ever else you please to call yourselves. I am 
utterly opposed to your principles and policy. I 
believe they are all wrong, and fraught with mis- 
chief to the country. But if you will practise 
what you preach—if you will carry out the prin- 
ciples that you profess, | shall think you are sin- 
cere. If, on the contrary, for the sake of breaking 
down the tariff of 1842, you put one article in the 
free list, and lay a duty too high for revenue on 
another; and, above all, if you single out some 
two or three branches of industry to be protected, 
whilst all others are to be destroyed, how can you 
ever have the face to talk of principle afterwards ? 
Upon which of your principles will you spare the 
fishing bounties to the men of Maine, while you 
will not so much as repair harbors on the northern 
lakes to give my constituents who are engaged in 
navigating those waters a chance for their lives? 
Remember, that I ask no favers of you. I am 
only reminding you of the principles that you 
profess, 

There is running through this bill one prineiple 
that will disappoint all your expectations of a suf- 
ficient revenue: T mean that of ad valorem duties 
on foreign valuations, Frauds and perjuries in- 
numerable will be committed under it. The Gov- 
ernment will be constantly cheated. The greatest 
rascal will be the most successful trader, and the 
importing business will, if your system continue 
long, all fall into the hands of unprincipled for- 
eigners, who will come here to plunder our people, 
and then return home with the spoils. 

After all, the great question between us is this— 
Shall labor be elevated or degraded in this free 
country? We sincerely believe that the protective 
policy only can give to labor steady employment 
and a justreward. That only by prenaee Ameri- 
can labor can we lift it up and separate it from 
yoverty, ignorance, vice, and despair, and bring it 


/into the companionship and council of plenty, 


knowledge, virtue, and hope. Can a statesman or 
patriot labor for a nobler end? We believe that 
much has already been done to gain it, though 
more remains todo. We believe that our policy 
has already given to labor a voice which will ere 
long make itself heard and respected in this House. 
Sut if we are deceived; if American labor cannot 


| or will not assert its rights; if, in spite of all that 


can be done, it must sink down under the weight 
of all the accumulated ills and wrongs that de- 
grade the labor of other countries, then not only 
our revenue laws, but our whole system of Gov- 


| ernment must be changed, and adapted to such a 
state of things; and then, but not till then, may 
| 


i 


your political creed be established in this country. 

When I commenced speaking, I intended to 
leave as much as one-third of my hour to those 
who may follow me. The clock admonishes me 
that I have transcended the limit that I prescribed 
for myself, though I am yet within that fixed by 


| the rule. 


How sugar came to be put in the list of specific 


duties, [ cannot tell; unless, being a sweet thing, 
it was put there for a bait. 

It is a little remarkable that so many who are 
loud in their complaints against the tariff of 1842 
for its specific duties, are unwilling to trust their 
own immediate interests to ad valorem duties. 
There is really less need of specific duties on salt, 
iron, coal, and sugar, than on most other articles, 
because their values in any market are better 
known than those of most other articles. Still I 


am in favor of specific duties, but Jet us have them | 


fairly and impartially laid. 
Mr. Chairman, I tell these gentlemen that if they 


think, by putting their heads together, to get up a | 


scheme for protecting their own particular interests 
and for letting all others take care of themselves, 
call it compromise, and get me to support it for the 
sake of peace, they reckon without their host. I 
will do no such thing. 
any protectionist in this House, be he Whig or 
Locofoco, shall on this question desert his friends, 
go into the enemy’s camp, and seek to make terms 
for saving some particular interest from the gene- 
ral wreck, my effort shall not be wanting to hand 


him and his darling interest over to the tender | 


mercies of the free traders. We who are for the 
protective policy are all in the same boat, and we 
must sink or swim together. 

And now one word to the free traders, or strictly 
revenue-tariff men, or anti-protectionists, or what- 


And I tell them more: if |; 


Mr. Chairman, I thank you for the floor, and 
the committee for their attention; and that the 
next trial for the floor may be a fair one, I give all 


competitors notice that I have done. 
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THE TARIFF. 


SPEECH OF MR. W. S. MILLER, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 1, 1846. 


On the Bill reducing the duty on Imports, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. MILLER addressed the committee as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Cuatrman: It has been the lot of our body 
politic, within a few years, to pass through a series 
of trying experiments. Prominent among them 
was the experiment upon the currency. In the 
ruthless prosecution of the measures which were 


| to bring about the moneyed millennium, the agri- 


cultural, trading, and laboring classes of the coun- 
try were involved in disasters and distress the 
most idle and wanton that can be imagined, for 
they were the foretold and inevitable consequen- 
ces of the financial policy of the Administration. 


| These measures were the work of politicians; 


1 


they were never demanded by the country. The 
people were the victims merely; they were sac- 
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rificed, that the spirit of ambition or vengeance, 
the lust of fame or of power of political leaders, 
might be gratified, for it seems they can never be 
satiated. Ruin overspread the land; merchants 
failed; mechanics were thrown out of employment; 
manufactories were closed; half the farms in the 
country changed hands; corporations exploded; 
sovereign States repudiated; and the experiment 
upon the currency resulted in swelling the opu- 
lence of the rich, in ruin to thousands, and in 
making the poor destitute. ‘This state of things 
continued till the desperate remedy of the bank- 
rupt act brought relicf to the sufferers, and until, 
by the beneficial operation of the tariff of 1842, the 
country was re-invested with the inducements to 
enterprise and the elements of prosperity, which 
had been checked by the cradual withdrawal of 
levislative prot ction in the first instanee, and 
finally prostrated by the experiment of politicians 
upon the currency. 

It was my hope, Mr. Chairman, as a merchant 
and a representative of commercial interests, that 
the country, in the light of its recent experience, 
would have been spared the ordeal of any new ex- 
periments, Out of the confusion and destruction 
mte which bad legislation had precipitated us, we 
had happily emerged; the native energies of our 
y" ople had w roucht out theirown redemption. In 
all sections ents rprise is encouraged to move, 
whose province it is to give employment to labor; 
and itis by their union and harmonious coépera- 
tion that production is stimulated, that wealth is 
drawn from the sea and the mines and the soil; 
and the result is universal abundance and com- 
paratively universal wealth. Consequent upon 
this state of thines, and necessarily attending it, are 
the high wages which the necessity for laborers and 
competition among employers nnust produce, and 
the low prices which follow of course the necessity 
of sale and competition among sellers. : 

Our people at the present moment are better paid, 
better clad, better fed, than they have been at any 
period of our history; and there is no reason to 
fear that their condition of prosperity will be dis- 
turbed, except by ourselves. And are 
satisfied with this state of things? Are they dis- 
contented with wages and prices? Do they call 
for a change in the existing revenue laws? Do 
they ask you to break up the established system, 
and to set us loose upon a sea of speculation ? ] 
do not so understand them; nor have I seen here or 
elsewhere any evidence to that effect. And why, 
then, does the Secretary of the Treasury eall upon 
us to break down everything that is established, 
and to play such tricks with the happiness and 
prosperity of the American people ? 

Mr, Chairman, this outery about the tariff is all 
the work of politicians. It is our politicians who 
are striving to persuade the people that they are 
grievously oppre ssed and taxed, and pro ose to 
take great credit to themselves for the zeal which 
they exhibit in their efforts to rescue the people 
from their desperate and miserable condition. It 
is our politicians who would paint the tariff asa 
monster that they may claim with their constituents 
the merit of killing it; and with no other possible 
motive that I can conceive, and with no possible re- 
sponse from the people, as far as I can discover. 

[ do not say, sir, there is any man on this floor 
who ever willingly deceived his constituents or the 
people; but I believe there are those here who have 


they dis- 


told them that the tariff was not jeoparded by the | 


election of Mr. Polk; that Mr. Polk was a better 
tariff man than Mr. Clay; and that the great Dem- 
ocratic party would uphold domestic industry, as 
they were the great and exclusive friends of the 
laboring classes. 


Mr. Chairman, this is not and ought not to be 


a party question. We should not suffer the great 
interests of LaBoR to become the mere football of 
politicians. 


l am one of those, sir, who think that | 
the wages of labor cannot be too hieh; and I never | 


want to see them reduced, by returning to the cur- | 


rency of barbarous nations, nor by the introduc- 
tion of an unlimited competition with the pauper 
labor of other countries. 
disturbance of the existing revenue laws, because 
I see under them labor flourishes, and is well 
rewarded. And labor cannot flourish without im- 
parting prosperity to the capitalist; nor can you 
tax and oppress the capitalist without ultimately 
taxing the labor of the country. 


I am opposed to any | 


| ing and oppressing labor. 
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Why, sir, we had a notable project of taxation 
introduced here the other day by the gentleman 
from Tennessee, who announced it as an amend- 
ment he should offer at the proper time to this rev- 
enue bill. He had it read for our sober reflection, 
and if the gentleman is to be judged by the charac- 
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ter of his resolution, he must be a very liberal and |} 
magnanimous and an exceedingly patriotic man. | 


He votes his country into a war, and would then 
shrink from his share of the burdens it necessarily 
imposes, Sir, 1 commend his patriotism to the 
consideration of his constituents, 

Among other items for excessive taxation, he 
was in favor of taxing gold and silver ware, of 
which he estimates there are $100,000,000 worth 


in the country, ten per cent. per annum. Well, sir, 
| where would that tax fall? J 
| of that one hundred millions represent the labor that 
has been expended in converting gold and silver | 


At least sixty millions 


into these wares. Millions are now paid annually 
in this country in wages to workmen in gold and 
silver. 
this species of manufacture immediately, and lead 
to the disposal or exportation to some more civil- 
ized region of all the plate in the country; for, not 


A tax of ten per cent. would of course stop | 


. 
ne 
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with every shipment. Athome? Then you have 


} one price taxed in Boston and another at New 


Orleans, according to the state of the market, the 


judgment of appraisers, or the skill and eunnine 
| of the importers, and the faculty of managing me), 


and appearances. So different is the judgment of 
officers in these matters, that I have known mer- 
chandise passed duty free at one port, and pre- 


| cisely similar merchandise, invoiced and deseriled 
| in the same manner in every respect, charged 3) 


per cent. at another. Then what becomes of the 
constitutional provisions that all duties shall |x 
uniform? 

If the tariff must be reduced, why should ov, 
whole system be revolutionized? Why not adhere 


| to the sytem of specific duties, which ean be readily 


, and certainly determined, adjusted without difj- 


being an article of necessity, it would be readily | 


dispensed with. It would throw out of employ 
and reduce to want hundreds and thousands of the 
very individuals whose labor has been incorporated 
in the plate and gold and silver ware of the coun- 
try, and constitutes nearly two-thirds of its value. 
Such, sir, is demagoguism everywhere, and such 
its friendship and sympathy for the poor. 

Mr. Chairman, wealth is the result of human 
labor. You cannot tax or oppress it without tax- 
Capital and industry 


| culty to every variety of articles—which is a con 


venient system for the importer and purchaser, a 
safe one for the Government, and has hitherto 
been satisfactory to all parties. Why, Mr. Chair- 
man, this is change for the sake of change merely, 
or why all these changes at once? . 
How, in Heaven’s name, did Mr. Walker pick 
up among his law books in Pennsylvania, or im 
his speculations in Mississippi, the fund of com- 
mercial wisdom he ought to possess before he thus 
ventures upon subverting established and well- 


| tested systems? The Secretary of the Treasury has 


must go together and work together, and they | 


flourish in common prosperity. 
upon this floor or upon the stump talks of taxing 
the rich, and making the rich pay the expenses 


of the Mexican war, there might be some justice | 


in it, if he could show that the rich brought it 
about, or that it was waged for their benefit. But 


| consume the wealth of the rich, waste it in expe- 
| ditions of war and bloodshed, squander it in un- 
| counted millions in raising and equipping armies | 
and supporting them in those labors which produce | 


| means that may be necessary to effect its honora- | 


misery and distress alone, and where does the tax | 


fall heaviest in the end? You may strip the rich 


When a man | 


given us a document of nearly a thousand pages, 


| under the title of ** Finance Report for 1846,”’ of 
| which much the larger portion is all ‘* leather and 
'prunella,’’ neither enlightening himself nor any- 


body else, and of no useful purpose to anybody 
but the official printer. And, after all, I would now 
place the opinion of a single practical merchant, 
who is acquainted with the subject, and whose ob- 
servations have been directed to it in his daily 


| walks, against that of the Secretary and all the 


man, but the poor man you both strip and starve. | 


You have taken from him that had, and have not 
eiven to him that had not. 
Sir, I believe the honest and intelligent people 


patriotism to shrink from any burdens necessary 


to sustain the honor of the Government or the in- || 


terests of the country; and that the poor man will 
contribute to this end as cheerfully from his pover- 
ty as the rich man from his abundance. Even if 


they disapprove the war with Mexico, they will | 


codperate with the Administration to raise all the 
ble termination, and reserve for another period the 
to its authors. 


But, Mr. Chairman, if we are to be experiment- 
ed upon, let us not be altogether victimized. If 


| we are to abandon the principle of protecting Amer- 
ican industry, let us not at the same time abandon | 


the protection of the treasury, or encourage and 
facilitate the frauds of foreigners upon the custom- 


house. I do not blame the Secretary of the Treas- | 


ury for being the dupe of the foreign agents who 
have been about him for the last twelve months. 
It could not well be otherwise, for the Secretary 


| has no creat experience in commercial affairs, and 
> ’ 


| swindled, 


it would hardly be expected that one so little in- 
formed on such subjects should not be something 
jut I beg this House, with the better 


| lights they must have before them, not to become 


| they are worth. 


the tools and dupes of such absurdities.” 

For instance, the Secretary tells us a great deal 
about ad valorem duties, by which I suppose he 
means levying duties on goods according to what 
j Now, this is the most uncertain 
of all possible standards. A thing is worth what 
it will bring. Itis worth one price at Liverpool, 
and another at New York, and another price still 
at Charleston or New Orleans. Where, then, are 


you to assume the value that is to be the kasis of |! 


taxation? Abroad? Then you have false invoices 


“and hard swearing, and duties on articles varying 


} cd valorem. 


| System. 


| be a puzzler—theory against fact. i 
fixed on, then comes the constitutional difficulty of making 


array of clerks who have been employed in figu- 
ring out his huge volumes. Sir, I hold in my hand 
a paper signed by over fifty mercantile firms, any 
one of whom is better able to judge of this question 
than the Secretary of the Treasury, because they 
have all some knowledge of it, and he has none. 
Mr. Walker might investigate a point of law more 
satisfactorily than any one of them, because he is a 


| lawyer and they are not; and they are better able 


to decide upon a practical commercial question than 
he is, because they are merchants, and he is not. 
This paper is the petition from the importers of 


silk goods in the city of New York, embracing 
|| nearly all the merchants embarked in that particu- 
of the United States, of all classes, have too much || 


lar business, foreign as wel] as American. All of 
them I know by reputation, and many of them 
personally; and I know that they only wish to be 
permitted to pursue a fair and honorable trade, and 
that Government should not legislate for the inter- 
ests of foreign dealers. The petition is short, and 
I will read it: 
“To the honorable the wee of Representatives of the United 
Stutes: 
«“ We, the undersigned, merchants and importers of the city 


. ; “ op sae. | of New York, would respectfully remonstrate against that 
discussion of the responsibilities that may attach || : : : . 


portion of the tariff bill now before your honorable body 
changing the duties on manufactured silks from specific to 
That, in our opinion, the proposed change is 
most injudicious, as opening the way to frauds upon the 
revenue, thereby injuring the honest importers, as well as 
giving rise to endless discussions between the Government 
appraisers and the merchants, also subjecting the Govern- 
ment to incessant litigations.”’ 


In this connexion I will introduce extracts from 
a letter received from another of my constituents, 
amerchant of great experience and intelligence, 


i who will oe the public use of a communica- 


tion intended only for private perusal: 


“ There is one feature in the new tariff bill which strikes 
me will be found in practice a very difficult one to act on; it 


| is this: heretofure the wisdom of Congress has been invoked 
| to extend the specific duty as far as practicable, leaving 2s 


few articles as practicable to come under the ad valorem 
Mr. Walker abandons all this, and throws the 
whole under the ad valorem system, but does not say 
whether value shall be fixed here or abroad; and that will 
Ifthe home valuation is 


all values alike at all ports, so that duties shall be the same. 
Can this be done? Then if we take values as sworn to abroad, 
will they all be alike? Will not some foreigners swear 4 
little looser than natives? Ifso, then we shall see the bal- 


ance of our foreign trade entirely in the hands of foreigners, 
who ‘ride here’ as agents of foreign houses, ‘at single an 
| chor,’ and do neither militia nor jury duty, and pay no taxes, 
and some of whom care no more about cheating ¢ the rascally 
FYunkee Government’ than a cat cares for the reputation of 
its grandfather. 

“Make duties specific, then. Every thing which ean be 
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weighed or measured can so be done, and then none butthe 
pesteomes. And I believe a very large share of dry goods | 
could also be brought under the specific scale, by counting 
the threads in a square inch, and fixing a scale; a square 
yard of cloth, wool, cotton, tiax, or silk, having notless than 
“__- threads in a square inch, (these can be casily counted 
wider a giass,) so much per square yard. What I mean is, 
as far as practicable extend the specific li t, and diminish the 
ad valorem list; and therefore [de not agree with Mr. Walk- 
er’s plan, and I am quite sure of this, that, just as far as we | 
extend the ad valorem list of goods, just so far we throw 
oor importing business into the bands of foreigners, espe- 
cially if values are fixed by oath. ¢ Our army swore terribly 
in Flanders,’ says Unele Toby, but that was piety compared 
to the swearing of foreigners at the foot of invoices now 
a-days. For one, I think quite enough of our trade is inthe 
hands of those who pay nothing towards national advance- 
ment or security; but this may be a selfish view of things. | 
I know that Brother Jonathan is not allowed abroad the fa- 
cijities he awards to foreiguers at home—that’s all.”? 

We have heard, Mr. Chairman, an infinite deal 
of rhapsody and declamation on the subject of 
free trade; and if any of my learned friends will | 
‘tell me where it exists, he will provide me with 
an opportuuity of testing its practical operations 
which I do net now possess; and without which 
{ should not feel satisfied in pronouncing upon the 
benefits which we are likely to derive from it. 
Point me to the theatre on which free trade has 
flourished, and brought prosperity and abundance 
with it, and you will give me some apology for 
venturing upon its introduction here. England, 
we are told, has thrown open her ports to our 
wheat and flour, and has thus set us an example 
of enlightened magnanimity in free trade which | 
we are bound to follow. None of us have forgot- | 
ten the triumphant announcement of this great 
fact in the official journal; nor the great results 
which we were promis.d were to be reaped by 
our agricultural populaiion in consequence of this | 
policy of England. 
open to our breadstuffs—a great boon to the west- 
ern States—therefore, let us, in a paroxysm of | 
generosity, throw open our markets to the manu- | 
fucturers Of Great Britain. What are the facts? 
Breadstuffs are CHEAPER at the present moment in 
this country than ever known. There is no de- 
mand for them in Great Britain, simpy because 
she has been supplied cheaper yet from other 
sources; and our farmers cannot compete in that | 
market with the grain-growing countries of Eu- 
rope—a fact which was just as well known before 
by every unprejudiced man of decent intelligence; 
and that it 1s only in seasons of famine or great | 
scarcity in those grain countries, that the opening 
of the ports of England, or of all the world, would 
prove of any advantage to our farmers at the pres- 
ent price of labor. 

It was no sudden impulse of generosity—no 
new light in political economy—that induced Eng- | 
land to adopt this measure. She opened her ports 
with reluctance, but in obedience to a stern neces- 
sity. It was to protect her manufacturing inter- 
ests—the great past and present source of Eng- 
land’s wealth and the seat of her power—against 
the competition of neighboring nations. 

Russia, Prussia, and Germany have at length | 
discovered the secret of England’s great prosperity; | 
and are all now encouraging and rapidly extend- 
ing their own manufactures, and shutting out the 
English from their markets. They can command 
cheap labor and cheap provisions, and are in fact 
rapidly rivalling England in all the arts. England 
feels this; and, postponing the landed interest to 
the manufacturing, which must be sustained at all 
hazards, attempts to cheapen their food to her citi- 
zens by its free introduction from all parts of the 
world. 

It is amusing, Mr. Chairman, that we should be | 
called upon to admire the free-trade policy of Eng- 
land, a country which has gained her boundless 
wealth by the most rigid protection of all her great 
selfish interests—manufacturing, agricultural, and 
commercial. She may sometimes relax her policy 
a little, as now in the case of the corn laws. But 
why is it? For the benefit of foreign nations? 
From any abandonment of the doctrine that charity 
begins at home, and any Quixotic desire, like that 
of our Secretary, to ‘ feed and clothe all the poor | 
of the world’’ on the cheapest terms? Such is the 
world-wide policy of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. He does not think it enough that we pro-_ 
vide all the world with an asylum in our borders, | 
if they choose to seek it, but he calls upon us to | 
adopt a commercial system for the express pur- | 
pose of bringing down American labor to the | 
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standard of the serf and pauper labor of Europe. 
It is with no such view as this that England legis- 
lates. She modifies her corn laws—it is at the 
instigation of her own manufacturers and for their 


| advantage; it is not for the farmers of the United 


States. She never designed to confer on them any 
direct or even incidental benefit; and the result 
shows, that in this respect at least she will not be 
disappointed. 

A good deal has been said during this debate 


| about minimums, in the same spirit of change and 
| revolution which marks the whole warfare against 


«A new market was thrown || 


the protective system. On this matter 1 have but 
a word or two to say. Minimums have been 
found to answer a very useful purpose in excluding 
from our marktt the refuse goods and sweepings 
of the European manufactories—all kinds of imper- , 
fect, defective, and worthless articles, that would 
otherwise fill our auction rooms, and be scattered 
over the country. These articles are often attract- 
ive to the eye, though intrinsically valueless, and 
they would only impose on the purchaser, and 
come in the way of the sound substantial goods 
made by our own manufactories, which they would 
of course undersell, and partially drive from the 
market. 

The system of minimums is well calculated to 
protect our citizens from the frauds of foreign 
dealers; but, if we are to legislate for their benefit, 
this part of the policy may as well share the fate 
of the specific duties, and then at least it will be 
entitled to the praise of uniformity—being equally 
well calculated throughout to facilitate the frauds 
of foreign manufacturers, and to deprive our own 
people of legitimate protection. 

There is one branch of our trade on which the 
abolition of minimums and the substitution of ad 
valorem for specific duties would operate most in- 


juriously. I refer to the wine trade. There are 


manufactories in various parts of Europe where 
imitation wines are made in great abundance and 
at very little cost. They are concocted of various 
poisons, dissolved in rain water, to which they 
give taste and character, sometimes dashed with a 
homeopathic dose of the true juice of the grape. 
Some of these vile mixtures, I am told, do not cost 
more than two cents a bottle—a substantial basis 
for an ad valorem taxation. Let them in on an ad 
valorem, and the country will be flooded with these 
poisons, which will be circulated from the auc- 


, tion rooms in our large cities; and, because they 
| can be bought cheap, will be purchased instead of 
| the real wines, which will cost more, and be much 


| less profitable. 


So with the doing away with the 

minimums and specifics we shall stand a good chance 

of seeing no inconsiderable portion of our citizens | 
clothed in the cast-off rags of Europe, and poison- 
ing themselves with her adulterated liquors. Some 
of this vile stuff finds its way here even under our 
present laws. An anecdote is told of one of the 
importers of French wines, that will throw some 
light on this matter. He was making a summer 
tour, and at a hotel at the west called one day at 
dinner for wine. 
friend tasted it, and asked somewhat tartly of the | 


waiter ** where he got such stuff?’’ ‘ Oh, that, sir, || 


is first rate wine; it was imported by the house so 


| and so, in New York, and we have it direct from 


| them. 


| drink—nevare !”’ 
| Secretary’s new system. 


> The Frenchman was satisfied. ‘* Ah,”’ 


said he, “I know him—nevare bring me such 
wine. I make him for sell; I nevare make him for 
So it will be, sir, under the 
We shall have a plenty 
of wine made to sell—but wines made to drink, 


|| “© nevare.”’ 


One word, sir, in this connexion, on the ware- | 
house system, by way of illustration and com- 
ment on the Secretary’s practical knowledge of 
commercial affairs, and his doctrines of political 
economy. This system, he tells us, is to add a 


_ million of dollars to the revenue—that is to say, 
| the old law of demand and supply are not to regu- 
| late our importations, but they are to be regulated 


by a new fashion of storing them, and by giving 
a credit on the duties, with a quasi mortgage on 
the zoods. With these arrangements, it is caleu- 
lated that men will wear two coats who now wear 
one, and both, I suppose, at the same time; for I | 
know no other way in which the consumption is 
to be so augmented as to admit of the large aug- 
mentation of duties anticipated by the Secretary | 
of the Treasury. The consumption must regulate | 
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the importation, and it is idle in the extreme to 
suppose that men will consume more under the 
one system than the other. If thry do not, obvi- 
ously there can be no increase of revenue from 
that source. But this calculation is all of apiece 
with other speculations of the honorable Secretary, 
on the strength of which we are called upon to 
venture upon such novel and extreme experiments. 
1 do not object to the warehouse system: for I am 
not prepared to say how it will operate. That must 
be settled by experience. True it is, that I do not 
see the way clear to such obvious beneficial re- 
sults as many anticipate; but I do see that it will 
present advantages to large capitalists, and more 
especially to the foreigner, but what benefit it can 
be to our small capitalists, and our merchants gen- 
erally, and to the country, is not so clearly mani- 
fest. Of one thing, however, I am certain. It 
cannot, of itself, add a million of dollars, nor a 
single dollar, to our revenue, and never will; for, I 
repeat, consumption must be the regulator of im- 
portation, and the regulator of consumption is our 
ability to pay, which must regulate the revenue; 
and unul it can be shown that the warehouse sys- 
tem is to increase and stimulate consumption, and 
at the same time create the means of payment for 
this increase, it is folly to talk about its adding 
anything to the revenue. 

It is to be hoped, sir, that the Secretary of the 
Treasury does not intend to encourage the purchase 
of more goods than we can pay for, or the con- 
sumption of more goods than we require. He 
belongs to the school which has always looked 
with horror upon excessive importations and over- 
trading of every description. Before we again 
import more than we want, and again trade to such 
an extent upon borrowed capital as to accumulate 
an excess of foreign manufactures, | hope we shall 
at least pay up for the yet unpaid excess of former 
years. Our enormous importations during the 
brief period in which we approximated to free 
trade were nominally paid’ by State stocks in mil- 
lions of the bonds of Mississippi, Indiana, Illinois, 

bat when they will be 
really paid for by the redemption of these bonds, 


| the friends of the honorable Secretary who repre- 


| sent those States are best able to tell. 


I presume I 
hazard little in saying that the foreign manufactu- 


rer will hardly be satisfied with further securities 


| lation from the condition of the people. 


| see the people prosperous, contented, and happy 
The wine was brought; our || 


of this sort, until the old ones are liquidated. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to all these experi- 
ments on trade, and business, and labor, particu- 
larly when we are in such peril of being exposed 
to another rash and wicked experiment, in the 
shape of the sub-treasury—a system which the 
people have thrice repudiated, and which is now 
sprung upon us by politicians in the smoke and 
dust of other great controversies, and hurried 
through this House by a reckless party vote, with- 
out any favorable response to it from any quarter. 
I am satisfied, sir, to judge of the wisdom of legis- 
When [ 


under any system, I am persuaded that it cannot 
be much out of the way. Such a state of things 
I would be reluctant to run the risk of disturbing. 
Such a state of things no man will ever venture to 


disturb, who does not feel himself at liberty, in 
| his excess of vain-glory and self-conceit, to set his 
| own rash theories against the well-established ex- 
| perience of mankind, and to trifle with the interests 


and destinies of his fellow-men. 





THE TARIFF. 
SPEECH OF MR. J. R. J. DANIEL, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
July 1, 1846. 


On the Bill reducing the duty on Imports, and for 
other purposes. 
Mr. DANIEL said: 
Mr. Cuaraman: I rise more in accordance with 


the supposed expectation of those whom I repre- 


| 
| 


sent, than from any inclination of my own to min- 
gle in this debate. 


I shall be as brief as I can in 
what I have to say. 


This, sir, has been called the great measure of 
our domestic policy. It is emphatically so. What 
will be its fate, 1am unable to say. Embracing, 
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APPENDIX 


as it does, all the interests of ges some diver- | 


sity of opinion as to the details of t 
those desirous of modifying the existing tariff law, 
was to be expected; but [ trust and believe that 
diversity of opinion is not irreconcilable. I have 


ve bill, among | 


neyer believed so; and to my correspondents, | 


whenever I had occasion to do so, | have expressed 
the opinion that the existing tariff law would be 
modified during the present session. 


When the Whigs came into power, by the elec- | 


tion of 1840, there was much contrariety of opinion 
among them on this subject, 
South generally professed to be in favor of the 
Compromise act. Those of the northern and mid- 
dle States were avowed advocates of the protective 
polity. They have harmonized. Whether those 
of the South, by lending their aid to the protective 
policy, have consulted the interest of their con- 
stituents, they must determine. ‘They have cer- 
tainly gained a great party advantage by so doing, 
in carrying out their measures when in power. 
Let us imitate their example, by harmonizing and 
taking our stand, whether from the South or 
North, East or West, upon the platform of Jeffer- 
sonian republicanism. If we will do that, and 
pass this bill, looking to a system of revenue du- 
ties, we shall have done much to wipe away the 
reproach which has been cast upon us, that, as a 
party, we can agree upon nothing. 

My greatest apprehension for the fate of this 
measure, at the present session, has arisen from 
the state of our foreign relations. 
perceive that a war with Great Britain, on account 
of the Oregon territery, would render almost in- 
operative any action of ours on the tariff, by the 
interruption to our foreign commerce it would oc- 
casion. It was also to be feared, that the outbreak 
of hostilities with Mexico would have some influ- 
ence—not so much on account of the interruption 
to commerce, as the expenditures to which it would 
rive rise; and that some, regarding the increased 
revenue under the existing law, would doubt *he 
policy of disturbing it. But‘our difficulties with 
Great Britain have been settled; and althouch war 
has broken out with Mexico, it is probable our 
peaceful relations with all other nations will be 
preserved, and our foreign commerce undergo but 


slight interruption—our trade with Mexico being | 


inconsiderable. Indeed, if the bill under consider- 
ation should become a law, with such amendments 
as are likely to be made at the proper time, our 
foreign commerce will be greatly enlarged, in con- 
sequence of the repeal of the corn laws by the 
British Parliament, to say nothing of increased 
consumption arising from the annexation of Texas 
and increase of population. 

There are so many causes which affect trade 
throughout its various ramifications, that it is im- 
possible to estimate with precision the amount of 
revenue to be derived from any system of impost 
duties. It must rest, to some extent, upon con- 
jJecture, 


the revenue derived from articles free, or paying 
less than 20 per cent. ad valorem under the Com- 


wromise act of 1833, and the act of 1832, but sub- | 


jected by the act of 1842 to duties ranging, with a 
few unimportant exceptions, from 25 to nearly 50 
ver cent., there will be but little reason to appre- 
lend any diminution of the revenue from the pas- 
sage of the bill before us. By the Compromise 
act, manufactures of flax, or linen goods, worsted 
stuil goods, and manufactures of silk from this side 
the Cape of Good Hope, except sewing silk, were 
admitted to entry free of duty; but, by the act of 
September 11, 1841, these, with many other articles 
thea free, or paying less than 20 per cent., were 
taxed 20 per cent. And by the act of 1842, now 
in force, the articles taxed by the act of 1841, and 
some at that time among the free articles, were 


subjected to duties ranging, with a few unimpor- | 


tant exceptions, as before observed, from 25 to 
nearly 50 per cent. ad valorem. 

From statement C, accompanying the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, of the third of De- 
cember last. 


Manufactures of flax yielded... ....$1,230,903 25 
Manufactures of silk yielded....... 3,066,322 25 
Worsted stuff goods yielded....... 581,432 70 


Making. seer eeete ee ee eeae «$4,878,658 20 


-_e 





It was easy to | 


But if this enlargement of our commerce | 
be looked to, and proper allowance be made for | 


The Whigs of the | 


ticles free, or paying less than 20 per cent. under 
|| the acts of 1832 and 1833,1 have not been able to | 
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The duty paid on silk from beyond the Cape of | 
Good Hope is not distinguished in the statement, | 
but is believed to have been inconsiderable. That 
paid on sewing silk was only $164,392 20. 

In statement FF, of the same report, the revenue 
since January 1, 1843, is given as follows: 

From January 1 to June 30, 1843. ..$5,602,033 07 
From June 30, 1843, to June 30, 1844, 25,758,406 22 
From June 30, 1844, to June 30, 1845, 26,666,374 50 | 

For the three years immediately preceding, the | 
revenue is given as follows: 
l“or the year 1842......... 
lor the year 1841.... cooccee 15,016,009 36 
lor the year 1840.............+- 10,159,339 44 

What amount of duties was paid upon other ar- 


+++ $12,780,173 44 


eeeee 


ascertain; but I think it probable that the amount, 
added to what was paid upon linen goods, manu- 
factures of silk, and worsted stuff goods, would | 
not fall far short of the difference in the annual 
average of duties since, and for the three years im- 
mediately preceding, the act of 1842. It should be 
borne in mind that the biennial reduction of one- 
tenth of the excess upon articles paying more than 
20 ner cent. ad valorem, commencing December 3], | 
1833, reduced the excess of all duties above 20 per 
cent. four-tenths from and after December 31, 1839; 
and on the 3lst of December, 1841, one-half of the 
excess then remaining, or three-tenths more, were 
deducted; and on the 30th of June, 1842, the other 
half of the excess, or remaining three-tenths, were 
deducted; bringing down all duties above 20 per | 
cent. by the Compromise act, and that of 1832, to 
20 per cent. ad valorem. The act of September | 
11, 1841, did not raise any duties above 20 per | 
eent., but imposed a 20 per cent. duty upon some | 
articles before free, or paying less than 20 per cent. 

During the three years immediately preceding 
the act of 1842, it should be further recollected 
that the currency was greatly deranged, and the 
country very much embarrassed, in consequence 
of excessive banking and the suspension of spe- 
cie payments in 1837, and 1839, operating very 
unfavorably upon consumption in 1840, °41, and 
*42; but, since the act of 1842, the banks and cur- 
rency have been in a good condition, and the 
country comparatively unembarrassed, leaving 
nothing to ‘restrain the importation of goods but 
the duties now in force. 

There are other considerations bearing upon 
this view of the case. 

According to the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, at page 3, ‘the receipts for the first 
‘ + mente of this year are less by $2,011,885 90 

than the receipts of the same quarter last year. 
Among the causes of decrease is the progressive 
diminution of the importation of many highly 
protected articles, and the substitution of rival 
domestic products. For the nine months end- 
ing June 30, 1843, since the present tariff, the 
average of duties upon dutiable imports was 
equal to 37.84 1-10 per cent.; for the year ending 
June 30, 1844, 33.85 9-10 per cent.; showing a 
great diminution in the average per centage, owing 
in part to increased importation of some articles 
bearing the lighter duties, and decreased impor- 
tation of others bearing the higher duty.’’ 
** The revenue from ad valorem duties last year | 
exceeded that realized from specific duties, al- | 
though the average of the ad valorem duties was 
only 23.57 per cent., and the average of the specific 
duties 41.30 per cent.; presenting another strong 
‘ proof that lower duties increase the revenue.”’ 

That the importation of highly-taxed articles has 
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And “ the duty on cotton bagging,” says the 
Secretary of the Treasury, ** is equivalent to 55.20 
per cent. ad valorem on Scotch bagging, and to 
123.11 per cent. on the gunny bag; and yet the 
whole revenue on these duties has fallen to $66 ; 
064 50.’’ . 

These considerations dispel the apprehension 
that the passage of the bill will diminish the reve. 
nue, and go to sustain the opinion advanced by the 
gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Hunrer,] that the 
bill, excluding tea and coffee, will, if passed into a 
law, realize in five years a greater amount of reve. 
nue than could be realized under the act of 1842; 


| for it will be admitted, I presume, on all hands, 


| that the duties imposed by the bill, embracing, as 


it does, a greater amount of dutiable articles than 
the act of 1842, will raise more revenue from a 
given amount of imports than the reduced dutics 
of 1840, °41, and 742. 

We are at liberty, then, to look to the effects of 
the duties proposed by the bill upon the great in- 
dustrial pursuits of the country, and contrast them 
with those arising from the duties now in force. 

Neither of the great parties of the country desire 
to collect the revenue of the Federal Government 
by a system of direct taxation. The Democratic 
party, as a party, are in favor of collecting the 
revenue that may be necessary to an economical 
administration of the Government, by a system of 
duties that will shackle commerce as little as pos- 
sible. Such a system, by the influence which 
duties imposed for revenue will have upon prices, 
will enable the manufactories of the country, that 
are judiciously conducted, to compete with rival 
articles from abroad, subjected, as they must be, 
to freight, insurance, and commissions, In addition 
to the duty. Those who advocate the protective 
policy assert that our manufacturers cannot com- 
pete with foreign manufacturers in the home mar- 
ket under a system of mere revenue duties, and 
insist that such duties be imposed as will enable 
them to contend successfully with foreign fabrics. 
The system of duties now in force is in accordance 
with the views of the advocates of protection. The 
bill under consideration, although it proposes, in 
some instances, higher duties than I could wish, 


approximates a system of mere revenue duties, 


and will, if it become a law, greatly alleviate the 
burdens to which we are now subjected. All the 
reasons, therefore, in favor of the protective poli- 


| cy, apply in favor of the existing law; while those 


'in favor of asystem of revenue duties urge the 


adoption of the bill under consideration. 
I will first consider some of the arguments urged 


| in favor of the protective ee. 





panying the treasury report abundantly prove. 

From statement X, it appears that the aggregate 
value of several highly-taxed articles for the three 
years since and immediately preceding the act of 
1842, was as follows: 








} 


Names of ar-| Aggregate | Aggregate 


Duty imposed. | 











| 
ticles. | jvalue in]843, value in1840, 
44, and *45. “41, and °42, || 
eenneiengiesitiont Pregl eciatuieemrsisstinmeny i} 
Manufac-| Ranging in most! 
|| tures of iron cases fromupwards 

and stecl. (of 40 to 168.14 per| | 

COME... 42 0.s000.--.| 87,497,296 | 12,682,041 

Hemp and) 38.77 and 82.93 to| " $12, 


| 


} 
' 
j 


cordage. |83.62 per cent..... 842,618 1,882,973 
Sugar.......| 61.42 to 92.95 per ’ a is 
leent..............| 14,500,499 | 90,887,483 





It is contended that high protective duties reduce 
the prices of manufactured articles, by the compe- 
tition which they encourage. If such duties en- 
courage home competition, they certainly tend to 
exclude foreign competition, which, if the manu- 
facturers are to be believed, if not restrained by 
high duties, would destroy all their establishments. 
If it be true that high duties reduce prices by en- 
couraging home competition, the inference is una- 


| voidable that the foreign competition excluded by 


such duties would reduce them still more. 

To sustain the argument, present prices of vari- 
ous articles have been referred to, and contrasted 
with prices at former periods; but the prices of 
similar articles in the manufacturing countries 
abroad have not been given. They would, in all 
probability, be found to be from ten to fifty per 
cent. lower in nine cases out of ten; and in 
some cases 100 percent. The truth is, other great 
causes have operated to reduce prices, notwith- 
standing the tendency of high duties to keep them 
up. Since the cessation of hostilities consequent 
upon the French Revolution, the physical force of 
the civilized world, with but little interruption, has 
turned to the pursuits of peace. The arts and 
sciences have rapidly advanced; agriculture has 
been extended and greatly improved, cheapening 
the means of living, and the raw materials upon 
which manufacturing skill and labor are employed; 
labor-saving inventions and machinery have been 
multiplied, and rendered more successful; the ele- 
ments of steam and electricity have been subjected 
to the useful purposes of life, annihilating space in 
the transmission of intelligence, and in expediting, 
facilitating, and cheapening intercourse and trans- 
portation between different countries and different 
parts of the same country. These are some of the 
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ereat causes which have operated to diminish the 
cost of production, and reduce prices, in all the || 
countries which have made any respectable prog- | 
ress in modern improvements. They have been 
down in most, if notall of the manufacturing coun- 
wries, much lower than they are in this; where 
they would have been reduced much lower than 
their present level, but for the tendency of high | 
duties to keep them up. 

The trade in foreign goods, the importation of |! 
which has been prohibited or restrained, may be 
resumed if the staple agricultural products fall so 
low in the home market as to allow the importing 
merchant an increased margin for profit, that will | 


i 


1 


cover the loss he may sustain between the cost of | 
the foreign goods, with the duty upon them, and | 
tue price for which they may be sold in the home | 
market; or if the price of the rival manufactured | 
article should be raised sufficiently high to cover | 
the increased cost of the competing foreign article, | 
arising from the high duty, the price of the article 
in the country of its production, and of our agri- | 
cultural staples, remaining the same; or if the for- 
eign article has been sold in the foreign market at | 
aprice which will admit of reduction to a level | 
which will be equal to the increased duty, the price || 
of the home article and our staple preductions re- | 
maining the same. But the very causes insisted || 
upon as the groundwork of the protective policy— | 
abundance of capital, low rate of interest, and 
dense population in the manufacturing countries 
abroad—repel the idea that manufactured goods | 
are usually sold at a price beyond the cost of pro- | 
duction and a moderate living profit. If greater 
profits should be afforded in any branch of busi- 
ness, the immense capital, seeking investment at 
moderate interest, and the crowded population, 
would produce competition that would a down 
the profits to the usual level. It may be safely 
assumed, then, that high duties rarely, if ever, || 
| 


bring down the price of goods in the manufactu- 
ring countries abroad in which they are produced; 
and, if at all, probably never to that point which 
will cover the difference between a duty which will 
admit of their regular importation, and a duty 
that will exclude, or greatly restrain it; the prices 
of the rival domestic fabrics and the products of | 
agricultural labor remaining the same. It must | 
follow, then, that under a system of high duties, 
the importation of highly-taxed articles can only 
be carried on, or resumed when prohibited or re- 
strained, by the increase of the price of the manu- 
factured articles in the home market, or the fall of | 
price of our agricultural staples. Statistical facts 
go to sustain these views of the effect of high 
duties. 

In addition to the decrease in the average per 
centage of the duties since the act of 1842, the 
amount of importations—the increase of popula- 
tion and improved state of the currency, and pe- | 
cuniary condition of the country, being considered 
—shows the restraining effect of the system upon || 
Importations. | 

Merchandise imported, according to the Treas- || 
ury report, from 1840 to 1845, inclusive, was as | 
follows: | 


—_— 












Free of 


Paying 
duty. 


duty. 


Gross 


Specie & || 
duties. 


bullion. | 


i} 





Total. | 





184057,196,204'49,945,315!107,141,519'15,104,790.63) 8,882,813 
1841 (56,019,731 161,926,446| 127,946,177 19,919,462.17| 4,988,633 || 
1842/30,627 ,486 69,534,601 |100, 162,087/16,622,745.84) 4,087,016 | 
1843}35,574,584)29,179,215| 64,753,799|10,208,000.43}22,320,335 | 
1844)24,766,881|83,668,154 1087435,03529;236,357.38| 5,830,429 | 
1845/22,147,840) '30,952,416.21| 4,070,222 
| 








95,106,724|117,254,564 


Nore,—The importation was lower in 1840 than in either | 
of the preceding eight years. 
The year 1843 includes nine months only. 





} 

The large amount of specie and small amount of || 
goods imported in 1843 show the paralyzing effect | 
of the tariff law of 1842 upon the sale of produce, 
and open to our view the cause of the great down- 
fall in the price of cotton, and other staple produc- 
tions of the country. When the prices of manu- || 
factures had risen sufficiently high, and prices of 
cotton and other staples had fallen to a sufficient 
level to admit of it, imports seem gradually to have | 
increased, though not to the extent to which they | 
ought. The following, froma table in the New | 
York Journal of Commerce, shows the downward 
tendency of prices of several of our staple articles 
in that market: 
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Beef, mess, per barrel......$14 25....$5 25 
Pork, mess, per barrel ..... 15 00.... 8 50 
Hams, smoked, per pound.. 00 10}... 0 05 
Prices of cotton at Mobile in October in the fol- 
lowing years: 

In 1836, 16 to 20 cents per pound. 

In 1842, 7} to 8} cents per pound. 

In 1844, 6 to 8 cents per pound. 

In 1845, 54 to 6} cents per pound. 


I take the price of tobacco from the statement of 


| the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Husarp,] 


founded, as I understand, upon tables prepared at 
From 1832 to 1842, 


inclusive, the average price was $79 per hogshead. | 
| From 1843 to 1845, inclusive, the average price | 
was $90 70 per hogshead. 


On the other hand, while our agricultural pro- 
ducts have been declining, manufactured goods 


_ have risen, as will appear from the following table, 


prepared by a highly intelligent commercial gen- 
tleman of Boston, and published in the Union of 


the 30th of March last; which gives, also, the | 


profits of the Merrimac Company at Lowell: 























Marks and’description of the | Prices. 
goods, pe eee eee . 
| 1843. | 1844. | 1845. | 1846, 
| 

SCD. Suffolk brown cotton dril- |C°" pm Cents. | Cents. 

oe re | 6.2 Bh Sh 
IMC. Lawrence brown sheet- | | 

NOE VEINS os cnseceeo > | 62 | 73 7 as 
*MMcB. Merrimack brown { { 

sheeting, per yard.......... | 72/83 | 82} 9 
(All the above are made at} 

Lowell, Massachusetts.) 
ACA, Amoskeag bed ticking..} 11 16 - 16.2 
Cocheco printed calicoes...... 8 - 11.2 |} 11.2 
(Two last named manufactured 

in New Hampshire.) 
Alien’s single-colored printed 

COM IAS. csc ccccccesceccces 6.2 | 9.2 13 12.2 
Providence printing cloth, 60 by 

64 threads to a square inch..| 4} 6 63 63 
(Two last Rhode Island manu- 

facture.) 
Rocky Glen mills, 72 by 64 

GN os ce seen <condtesteee 54 64 7 7 
New York mills, long cloth or 

yard-wide bleached sbirting..| 12 | [144 | 14 15 








The following prices of some leading articles are 
taken from a report made by the Secretary of 
State at the 2d session of the last (28th) Congress, 
in pursuance of a resolution of the House of Rep- 


resentatives of March 3, 1843. It is founded upon | 


the information of several American consuls in 


various ports of foreign countries, and is to be | 


found in Ex. Docs. 2d sess. 28th Cong., vol. 3, 
being document No. 73: 

Broadcloths, at Sedan, in France, famous for the 
excellent quality of its manufactures, from Sep- 
tember 1, 1842, to July 31, 1843, sold as follows: 
5,284 yards of black cloth and cassimeres, costing 

$16,560, averaged $3 134 per yard. 

26 yards black cloth averaged $4 10per yard. 

24 do do do 3 40 


Oo 
158 do black cassimere do 210 do 
52 do do do 192 do 
52 do do do 184 do 
108 do do do ae” 6G 
432 do fancycassimeresdo 213 do 
124 do do do 155 do 


At Havre—Broadcloths, (Elvery or Louviers,) || 


assorted colors, $1 48 to $4 94 per yard; black or 
blue, $1 64 to $6 23. 

At Paris—Broadcloths, $2 07 to $5 19 per yard; 
cassimeres, $1 21 to $1 73 per yard. 

Cotton bagging—At Bremen, $3 16 to $3 96 per 
piece of 50 yards. 


Glass ware—At Bremen, half pint tumblers, 19 | 


to 31 cents 

Salt—At 

Turk’s Island, 8 cents per bushel—at Palermo, $6 
er 100 bushels—at Curacoa, 26 to 36 cents per 
arrel of 35 bushels. 

Sugar—In Manilla, Philippine Islands, $3 37} 
to $3 62: per picul of 140 pounds—in Matanzas, 
in September, 1842, from 1} to 2 cents per pound; 
in July, 1843, from 1} to 27-8 cents per pound ; 


dozen. 








* Division of profits of the Merrimack Company at Lowell 
—capital two millions of dollars: 
For the year 1843, 16 per cent., or 000. 
For the year 1844, 20 per cent., or 3400,000. 
For the year 1845, 30 per cent., or 000. 
Besides retaining a large sum as a reserved fund. 


June 7, 1843. June 7, 1344. || 


elfast, Ireland, 40 cents per sack—in | 
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at Cien Fuegos, Cuba, $1 72) to $2 213 per 100 

pounds. Molasses, 85 per hogshead of 110 gallons. 

Bar iron—In London, Great Britain, $24 per 
| ton—in Glasgow, Scotland, $20 to $27 77. 

But, to reconcile the laboring and agricultural 
| portion of the community to this price-sustaining 
system, as far as manufactures are concerned—a 
system which taxes us to an unnecessary extent in 
| the salt that seasons our food, the sugar that 
sweetens our beverage, the shoes, hats, and cloth- 
ing we wear; in a word, in all the necessaries of 
life, with but few exceptions—we are told that it 
creates, in the establishments which it brings into 
existence and sustains, an extensive home market 
for our agricultural staples, and increases the 
wages of labor. Mr. Chairman, this specious and 
deceptive argument, intended by many, no doubt, 
to delude those who have not the time or capacity 
to examine it, is, like the argument that high du- 
ties make low prices, totally at variance with the 
assumption which constitutes the groundwork of 
the protective policy. It may be true that a given 
number of persons engaged in manufacturing pur- 
‘ suits at home, will create the same demand for 
various products of the farm, orchard, garden, and 
|| dairy, as the like number abroad; but notwithstand- 
ing, if the main argument in favor of the protective 
policy be well founded, that from the greater abun- 
' dance of capital, low rate of interest, dense popu- 
lation, and cheap labor, manufactures can be pro- 
duced at less cost and sold for less abroad than in 
the home market, the value of our staple produc- 
tions must become impaired and prices depressed 
in consequence of the loss of the foreign trade. The 
| products of our industry must not be measured so 
much by the market price in cash, as the er 
of manufactured goods of like quality for which 
|| they may be exchanged. If cloth of a particular 
description could not be had at the New England 
factories for less than $1 50 per yard, but could be 
readily purchased in Manchester for $1 per yard, 
less by the freight and insurance to this country, 
ja cargo of cotton, flour, or tobacco, bearing the 
same cash price at those places: respectively, would 
be worth 50 per cent. more in Manchester than in 
New England, inasmuch as it could be exchanged 
| for more cloth in the former than in the latter place 
| by 50 per cent. If the duty to be paid at the cus- 
tom-house be not so high as to disturb the trade 
| by restraining importations, it will not affect the 
| comparative value of the two markets, especially 
under a judicious warehousing system, for the 
duty and profit upon it always constitute a por- 
tion of the price paid by the consumer. 

Although our domestic manufactories, there- 
fore, may afford a ready market for the surplus 
of the poultry-yards, dairies, orchards, and farms, 
in their immediate vicinities—diminishing in their 
| benefits as the distance from them increases, until 
| they cease to be felt—they are not merely trifling 
‘| and unimportant in regard to the great mass of 
| our staple productions, but of positive injury when 

we are forced, by high duties, to resort to them. 
But if the duty be so high as to prevent or restrain 
the importation of any articles, our surplus pro- 
ductions must be exchanged, as far as supply 
and demand will justify, for such only as will re- 
| pay in the home market the cost and duty, with 
the usual profit, and for cash. To the extent to 
which the importation of the highly-taxed articles 
is restrained, is the amount of the exchangeable 
products with which our surplus is purchased in 
the foreign market virtually diminished. All, 
therefore, beyond what may be exchanged for 
| articles not too highly taxed for importation, and 
filling up, as usual, their app opriate channels of 
trade, must be sold for cash. The demand for 
the products of our labor in the foreign market is 
thus diminished, and their value impaired. Much 
| of it which was before exchanged for such goods 
|, as went to supply the channels of trade, which the 
|| high duties were intended to secure to the manu- 
| facturers, must be disposed of for cash, and at re- 
| duced prices. But the importing merchant, in 
'| purchasing a cargo of cotton, tobacco, flour, rice, 
| or anything else for the foreign market, must look 
| to its condition, and be oo by it in the 
|| prices which he offers. He must purchase at 
|| prices which, deducting the costs of insurance, 
| freight, &c., will allow him at least a living profit; 
| otherwise he cannot continue his business. De- 
| cline of price in the home market must, therefore, 
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follow the fall in price of our staple productions in 
the foreign market. At the same time, the price 
of manufactures is enhanced by excluding or re- 
straining the importation of the highly-taxed rival 
articles. ‘The protective policy, then, so far from 
giving us a market for our surplus produce, in the 
woper sense of the phrase, impairs its value at 


ral iabor and industry (except in the immediate 

vicinities of the manufactories) at lower prices. 
Let us contemplate, from the view already 4 

sented, the effect of the system upon labor. It is 


profits of the manufacturers puts it in their power 
to pay their operatives better, if they have the will 
to do so. But the manufacturers, by concert 
among themselves, have it in their power to keep 
down the wages of their operatives, notwithstand- 
ing the increase of their profits, and the rise in 
value of their manufacturing stock. The strikes 
which have sometimes:-been made for higher wa- 


uve. The truth is, after becoming well-fitted for 
the purposes of the manufacturers, the operatives 
are less qualified for other pursuits, and are under 
the necessity, to a very great extent, of submitting 
to what the proprietors of the factories may think 
proper to allow them. The very tendency of the 
system to impair the value of agricultural products, 
and depress other pursuits, strengthens the control 


atives, by diminishing the ability of agriculturists, 
and all others, to pay liberal wages. 
The following prices, in several New Hampshire 


R. C. Winthrop, of Boston, and must be supposed 
to be as favorable as the truth would warrant: 
Jackson Company.........-per week $1 80 
Nassau Company......seesceesesese 1 83 
Amoskeag Company. ..ecceccesessee 2 03 
Stark Mills Company....++...+e.0+. 1 85 


operatives of the Lowell factories in 1833 and 1844, 
according to the returns of the factories themselves: 


1833. 1844, 
‘Wages of females....... $2 00 $1 75 
** Wages of males......... 7 50 6 70 


** The wages of females are clear of board; the 
males board themselves.”’ 


In a communication of the Union of May 29, of 


Joston before alluded to, conversant 


tleman of 
manufacturing establishments, the following prices 
of labor in the manufactories, in 1845, are given: 
Females, $2 00 and board, $1 25 per week. 
Males, 4 50 and board, say 2 0U $6 

The remote but sure effects of such a system are 
as unfavorable to labor as to all other interests. 

In agriculture many, from the quality of the soil 
they cultivate, or one cause or other, are barely 
able to subsist by the fruits of their industry, un- 
der the most favorable state of things. If hich 
duties be imposed upon all the necessaries of life, 


with both the import trade and the business of the | 


some as well as abroad, and thereby enables the | 
manufacturers not only to sell their goods at high- | 
er prices, but to obtain the products of agricultu- | 


true that a system which greatly increases the | 


ges have generally, if not invariably, proved abor- | 


of the manufacturers over the wages of their oper- | 


This tendency of the system is at war with that 
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republican equality and diffusion of property which 
| it is the object of our Government, and ought to 
be the policy of our laws, to encourage. That the 
protective policy has had some tendency to con- 
centrate property in the hands of the landed aris- 
tocracy in England, where the system has been 
thoroughly tried, there can be no doubt. The 
feudal system, when abolished, did, to be sure, 
leave the landed property of the kingdom chiefly 


|, in the hands of the nobility. But that the laws 


for the protection of various branches of manufac- 
tures in their infancy, by depressing agriculture, 

tended to enlarge landed estates, by forcing such 

as were unprofitable to change owners, there can 

be no doubt; for at first in England, as here, man- 

ufactures were the objects of their eee laws. 
|| After depressing agriculture, and t 


and powerful, the boot was changed; manufactures 

| were left to shift for themselves, and the interests 

| of agriculture became the legislative pet. The corn 

laws followed, which in their turn have been aban- 

doned, under the lead of one of the most enlight- 

' ened statesmen of the age, from a thorough con- 
viction of their impolicy. 

The obstacles arising from the system to the 

increase of our national wealth are immense. Ifa 

| moderate system of revenue duties be imposed— 


duties that will raise the requisite amount of rev- | 


enue for an economical administration of the Gov- 
ernment without sensibly diminishing in themselves 
the importation of any article—competition among 
importers and merchants would soon regulate the 
| market price of the various articles, according to 


'| their cost, including the duty, with a reasonable 


factories, are given upon the authority of an elec- | 
tioneering letter, written in 1844, by the Hon, | 


The following is the average of prices paid to | 


profit added; and manufactured goods, under such 
a system, would be governed by the price of similar 
imported articles. Such a state of trade would 


enable farmers, and everybody else, to obtain | 
|| manufactured and imported goods on the best 


terms on which they could be afforded, and the 
| best prices would be given for our staple produc- 
tions, at home and abroad, and, as a necessary 
_ consequence, for labor generally. 
be raised to protect home manufacturers, prices of 


| imported and manufactured articles must rise, and | 


prices of agricultural staples fall,as I have attempt- 


(}ed to show. Now, the difference between the 
|| amount that consumers would pay under the two 


the current poets prepared by the intelligent gen- || 


systems of impost duties, and the loss in the sale | 
| of the productions of the farm, would be the extent | 


to which the labor and capital of the country (ex- 
cept that employed in manufactures) would be 
neutralized, and ouradvancement in national wealth 
retarded. 

Let me attempt an illustration. 


‘| an equal amount of capital, and A purchases an 


estate possessing rare advantages for manufactu- 


| ring, and B an estate equally favorable for agricul- 
| ture; and they embark extensively, the former in 


| 


to enhance and sustain the prices of manufactured | 
goods, which by necessary consequence reduce at | 
the same time the value of all the products of the | 


farm, the labors of each year will be insuflicient to 
cover the increased cost of living, and all such 
men, by successive balances against them, will be- 
come involved in debt, which will ultimately sweep 


away the little ay left them by their ances- | 


tors, or previously acquired, and reduce them to the 
condition of common laborers. These must then 
seck employment in the several pursuits which 
laborers usually follow. The system, then, not 


only affects the price of labor unfavorably, by di- | 
minishing the ability of farmers, who can stand | 


up under the burdens it imposes, to give liberal 
wages, but it multiplies laborers, and by compe- 


tition among them tends to reduce the price of! 


labor, first in all other pursuits, and ultimately in 
the manufacturing establishments. 


At the same | 


time it tends to concentrate small and unprofitable | 
estates in the hands of those who can accumulate | 
something in despite of the burdens imposed upon | 
them, or in the hands of the manufacturing capi- | 
talists who choose to make such investments. | 


manufacturing, the latter in agricultural pursuits. 
Both, I will suppose, trade with each other to the 
amount of $8,000 per annum in their products, 
respectively, and clear each, annually, $20,000. 
They continue in their respective occupations, say 
for twenty years—making a net profit of $400,000 
each; when A diverts a portion of his capital and 
labor to agriculture, and raises all that he was in 
the habit of purchasing of B, but at a cost of 50 
per cent. more, making the articles which he pur- 
chased of B for $8,000 cost him $12,000 per annum; 
and B diverts a portion of his capital and labor 
from agriculture, and manufactures the goods he 


was in the habit of receiving from A in exchange | 
for the products of his farm, but at a cost of 50 per | 
cent. more than he was in the habit of paying to | 


A; making $12,000, instead of $8,000. Supposing 
A and B to make the same quantity of manufac- 
tures and produce of the farm as before this inju- 
dicious diversion of their capital and labor, and to 
sustain no further loss than in raising and manu- 
facturing for themselves: both, in the opinion of 
many, might seem to prosper, but at the end of 


the next twenty years, instead of realizing $400,- 


000 each, they would realize only $320,000—less, 
_ by $80,000, than in the former period—resulting 
from this injudicious direction of their capital onl 
labor. 
Now A and B may weil represent Great Britain 
and the United States, regarding the action of their | 


respective legislatures as the individual will of A 1 progress and condition of man 








1e landed prop- | 
eety became enlarged in the hands of the wealthy | 


But if the duties | 


A and B have | 
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and B. Great Britain has had the sagacity, af, . 

years of experience, to see the impolicy and inju- 
rious effect of her corn laws upon the advance. 
| ment of national wealth; and I trust the people of 
the United States are becoming sensible of the jn. 
jurious effect of the protective policy. That both 
nations, no matter what their increase of wealth 
|| may have been, would have been more wealthy 
| by hundreds of millions, if the capital and labor of 
_ each had been left free to engage in such pursuits 
as might have been deemed most profitable, | have 
, no doubt. 

This view of the case loses none of its force 
when considered in connexion with the main ar- 
‘| gument of the manufacturers, that, but for the 
| protective policy, the manufacturing establis})- 
ments could not exist. If such be the fact, we 
should persist in such injudicious direction of 
capital and labor no longer, but should discontinue 
it by basing our system of impost duties upon 
| principles of revenue; letting such establishments 

go down as are so unfavorably situated, or improy- 

idently managed that they cannot exist, if there be 
‘any such. That those establishments which are 
‘| favorably situated and well managed, would be 
| profitable under a revenue system of duties, I am 
|| fully satisfied. And should any of the existing 
|| establishments go down, the greater abundance of 
capital which would result from the advantages of 
such a system would soon supply their places with 
others, backed by larger means, and possessing 
greater advantages. Indeed, if we had never re- 
' sorted to the protective policy, but had adhered to 
a system of revenue duties, the greater amount of 
aggregate wealth which we should have acquired, 
would have brought into existence gradually, as 
many, and perhaps better manufactories, than have 
resulted from the hot-bed system we have unwise- 
ly pursued. This opinion is supported by the 
statistics collected by Tench Coxe, under the au- 
thority of the Treasury Department, and published 
in 1814. In taking the census of 1810, efforts were 
made, as in 1840, to collect statistical information 
as to the wealth and condition of the country. 
From an apprehension which prevailed to some 
extent, that the information sought to be collected 
was preparatory to a system of excises, or direct 
taxation, the collections were imperfect; and Mr. 
Tench Coxe, under the authority of the Treasury 
Department, (Mr. Gallatin being then at the head 
of it,) was directed to collect additional informa- 
tion necessary to presenta just view of the arts and 
manufactures of the country. Mr. Coxe was some 
time engaged in collecting information, digesting 
that obtained, and furnished by the census takers, 
and preparing his tables and remarks, all of which 
were published in 1814. In the remarks accom- 
| panying his tables, these observations occur: “In 
| ‘ the course of the numerous and diversified opera- 
'| tions occasioned by the deliberate execution of 
|| * this digest and statement, constant and very close 
‘attention has been applied to those facts which 
'|*have occurred throughout the Union since the 
‘autumn of the year 1810, from which a judgment 
‘ of the condition of the manufactures of the United 
‘States, in the current year 1813, might be safely 
‘formed. It has resulted in a thorough conviction 
| ‘that, after allowing for the interruptions for the 
| * importations of certain raw materials, the several 
| “branches of manufactures lin} the States and Ter- 
|‘ ritories, and Districts, have advanced, upon a me- 
1 ‘dium, at the full rate of 20 per centum; which 
| *would give an aggregate, for this year of $207,- 
t*31s911. * 8 ¢ © F Butasit 
‘is best to make ample allowances for some mani- 
‘ fest repetition of articles, which are inextricably 
‘ involved in the subordinate returns, a sincere and 
‘| « well-reflected final opinion is respectfully offered, 

‘ that the whole people of the United States, taken in 

¢ 1813 at 8,000,000 of persons, will 7 make 
| “within .this year, Usts,) manufactured goods 
| * (exclusive of the doubtful) to the full value of 
| © 200,000,000, or 45,000,000 pounds sterling" 
|| This opinion of Mr. Coxe is based upon facts in- 
dependent of the war that had then commenced 
between this country and Great Britain, and is 
| uninfluenced by it. It is the opinion of a highly 

intelligent and zealous friend of manufactures, after 

|| an examination of some two or three years, of the 
| mass of statistical information afforded by the cen- 
| sus-takers of 1810, and collected by himself, of the 
ufsctures under a 
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system of moderate revenue duties—mainly such / strenuously opposed to the entire scheme of reduc- 
|| tion now proposed, as alike fatal in its operation to 


as were imposed in 1789. 
From the census of 1840, the population of the | 
country amounted to little upwards of 17,000,000 | 
persons; and the value of the manufactures of the 
country has been computed at about $400,000,000. | 
The hot-bed system of protection commenced in | 
i816, and, with the exception of the time which 
elapsed between June 30, 1842, and the tariff act | 


now in foree, has been persevered in ever since. || 
Yet in 1840, although the population of the coun- || 


| 
try had more than doubled, the value of manufac- | 


tures, under the most favorable view, had but just | 
doubled; so that it appears, from estimates based 

upon the statisucs of the country, manufactures | 
jave advanced at a greater rate under moderate | 
revenue duties, than under this hot-bed system of | 
protection. Estimates, then, based upon statisti- | 
cal facts, go to corroborate and sustain the views | 
of those who advocate the principles of free trade, 

as far as mere revenue duties will admit, and prove 
beyond all question that the argument, that the 
manufacturing establishments of the country must 
go down under a system of revenue duties, is un- 
founded. ‘The system of protection is not neces- 
sary to enable them to exist; but it secures to the 
proprietors of such establishments enormous prof- 
iis, Which they are unwilling to relinquish. Under | 
a system of mere revenue duties, the manufac- 
turers, as a class, would do better than any others. 
Every principle of policy and of justice concurs, 
then, to induce us to abandon a system which has 


been thoroughly tried by one of the most enlight- || 


ened and keen-sighted governments upon the 
globe, and found to be injurious, and leave capital 
and labor, as far as mere revenue duties will enable 
us to do so, free to embark in such pursuits as may | 
be deemed most advantageous. 
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SPEECH OF MR. J. W. HOUSTON, 
OF DELAWARE, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


July 2, 1846. 


On the Bill reducing the duty on Imports, and for | 


other purposes. | 
Mr. HOUSTON said: 


Mr. Cuarrman: Had I succeeded in obtaining | 
the floor at an earlier period in this debate, I might | 
have felt disposed to enter more fully into the con- | 
sideration of the question now before us than I do | 
at present. But as the evening is far advanced, 
and as | entirely approve of the suggestion which 
you made a short time since, that gentlemen would 
do well to condense their remarks as much as pos- | 
sible, in order to afford others an opportunity to 
speak, I shall endeavor to be as brief as possible, 
and will leave it to another occasion to add some 
further observations, which time will not now per- 
mit me to make. 

The honorable gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. 
Perry,| who has just addressed the committee, 
and who has entertained us with a warm and ani- | 
mated appeal to his party and friends, in which | 
he has urged them to renounce the extreme opin- 
ions which many of them are known to entertain, | 
and to unite on some common ground against what 


he conceives to be the unjust discriminations of | 


the tariff of 1842, alluded, in the course of his re- | 
marks, to a certain consultation which is supposed | 
to have taken place among the Whig members of 
the House, in which they had determined with one | 


bill, but to oppose any and eve 


lished by that act. It is true that the honorable | 
member very frankly retracted the statement as | 
soon as he was informed that it was incorrect. | 
But I can assure the honorable member, that | 
although he has been incorrectly informed as to the | 
mode by which that result has been attained on this | 
side of the House, it is nevertheless true that the | 
Whigs are united to a man, I believe, in opposition | 
to this bill, and to every amendment of the char- 
acter which he has named. That union is not the 
result, however, of any preconcerted arrangement 
among them, so far.as ho informed. In common 
with the Whigs of the whole country, they are 
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| the revenues of the Government and the prosperity 
of the people; and actuated by that patriotic and 


prudential spirit which has ever characterized them 


as a party, they have arrayed themselves, without | 
concert and without any previous consultation for | 


| that purpose, unanimously, I believe, against it. | 


| vidually concerned in this matter, that I have had 
no occasion to take counsel of any one here as to 
| the course which I should pursue in this critical 
| and responsible emergency. I have a better and 
a brighter light to guide my steps on this occasion, 
| and that is the light which breaks on my mind 
| from another region, where I read in letters and 
characters too plain to be misunderstood, the views, 
the wishes, and interests of my constituents on 
this subject; and with these unerring guides and 
solemn tests before me, | could not do otherwise 
than oppose this bill. Other gentlemen are placed 
in the same category with me, and are doubtless 
controlled by the like considerations; and the hon- 
orable gentleman may appeal to his party and 


For my own part I can say, so far as 1 am indi- | 


friends, and may deprecate in strong terms the di- | 


visions which are known to exist in their ranks; 


he may exhort them to union and harmony, and | 

may exert himself to the utmost to reconcile the 
conflicting views and discordant opinions which || 
'now divide and distract them, in order to unite | 


|| them upon some intermediate and more temperate 


line of policy; but whether he will be able to pro- 


| honorable gentleman when dwelling upon this in- 
teresting branch of his subject. 


duce the like concord and unity of purpose on their | 
part which exists upon ours, remains to be seen. | 
| Sir, I was very sensibly impressed with the ardent || can in no case safely depart from the general prin- 
| zeal which seemed to glow in the efforts of the | 


And in a better | 


| cause, I could have wished him all the success | 
which such efforts would deserve to command. | 


|| But although I admire the fervor of his feelings, 


| and can appreciate the motives by which he has 
| been governed, 1 have no mediatorial services to 
offer him in his work of accommodation, and, 
therefore, I must leave him and his party to recon- 
| cile their family quarrels as they best can, which, 
| I have no doubt, they will be able to do in due 
time. 
| Mr. Chairman, I, for one, am utterly opposed 
| to any modification in the existing tariff, and least 
of all such a modification as it is proposed to make 
| at the present moment. It has worked well during 
| the short period for which it has been in operation, 
| and I for one can see no occasion for the alteration 
or repeal of it. 


at a period of unprecedented depression in the 


| 
business operations of this country; when all the | 


| pursuits and occupations of trade were either crip- 
| pled or suspended; when labor was suffering for 
| the wantof employment; when property was with- 


out value, and men were without money; when the || observation and experience has approved, than to 


national revenue was rapidly declining, and the 
public credit was at the lowest ebb. It went into 
effect, and almost instantly the whole aspect of 
affairs was changed. Public confidence was im- 
mediately restored, the drooping and desponding 
energies of the people revived, the beeen nerves 
of domestic industry at once observed and felt its 
quickening spirit, and her prostrate powers rose 


from the dust, 
| * As by a stroke of the enchanter’s wand.”’ 


over; the ** winter of our discontent’’ had now 
passed away; and the blasts of our forges, the hum 
| of our factories, the sounds of the workshop and 


|| the hammer, and the thousand happy notes of busy 
accord not only to resist the passage of the present || 
: amendment | 
which might be proposed, reducing the rates estab- | 


life starting into new vigor and increasing activity, 
| resounded like the merry and vivifying echoes of 
|a returning spring in every direction throughout 
| the land. Under the beneficial operation of this 
| 
} 


‘| improved and improving state of things, the wants 
|| of the treasury were soon abundantly supplied, 


| the credit and finances of the Government were 
| relieved of all their embarrassments, and every- 
| thing around us seemed to afford ample promise 


| that the genial dawn, which had suddenly diffused | 


| itself over the whole face of the country, would 
| go on increasing and brightening to a more full 
| and perfect day, until everybody would become 
| satisfied that the only true course for the Govern- 
ment to pursue would be to abandon all its vision- 


It was adopted, as you are aware, || 
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| and to rely with implicit confidence on the wisdom 


and policy of the tariffof 1842. But it seems that, 
in this caleulation, we have been mistaken, and 
that all this extraordinary resuscitation of our 
national prosperity after all is not destined to be a 
resurrection unto life. It is again, it seems, to be 
stricken down. Strong men and bold have con- 
spired against it; and neither the entreaties of con- 
sistent friends, nor the melancholy tears of delu- 
ded and relenting foes, can possibly save it from 
the fatal and premeditated stroke. Its doom ts 
sealed, and on the altar of an irresistible and im- 
placable majority it is soon to be sacrificed to the 
demon of party, and the country is again to be 
plunged into all the difficulty, suffering, and dis- 
tress, from which we have just emerged, in order 
that the friends of the present Administration may 
have an opportunity of testing the validity of a 
favorite theory, which they have long entertained, 
as to the proper mode of raising revenue, and re- 
lieving the people of the fictitious burdens imposed 
upon them by discriminating and protective duties, 
It is against this fatal and hazardous experiment 
that I have arisen, for the purpose of entering my 
solemn protest, and not with the hope or expecta- 
tion that I ean do anything to avert or prevent it. 
I can, however, record my vote against it; and 
this I shall do with the utmost pleasure, and with 
the full assurance that future circumstances will 
justify the truth of what I have said, and vindi- 
cate the course which [ have taken in relation to 
it. And here I will take occasion at once to say, 
that my only confidence is in the wisdom and pol- 
icy of the act of 1842, and that this Government 


ciples incorporated in it—that of revenue, with 
fair and adequate protection to our domestic indus- 
try. Ishall therefore adhere to the law as it is; 
and shall vote, not only against this bill, but against 
all the amendments which are likely to be pro- 
vosed to it. 

[Mr. Ramsey: ‘Ts the entire delegation from 
Delaware united on that point ?’’] 

Mr. Houston. Yes, sir. In reply to the faee- 


| tious inquiry of my honorable friend from Penn- 


'sylvania, I have the pleasure to inform him that 
'the delegation from Delaware is entirely united 


| upon this question—quite as much so, I believe, 


|| as the delegation from his own State; and what is 


more, if f am not mistaken, the people of the sover- 
eign district to which he has alluded, are quite as 
unanimous at home as her delegation is united 
here upon this question. There is but one con- 
scientious conviction there, among the men of' all 
parties, upon this subject; and that opinion is, 


| that it would be infinitely better for the interests 


| tariff of 1842 could remain undisturbed. 


of the country if the provisions and policy of the 
They are 
satisfied with the operations of it, and they know 


| that it would be better to adhere to what their own 


|| venture upon a new and hazardous experiment, 


i| things, and which ma 
highly prejudicial to the 
| try. 


i 


The general paralysis of the nation was now | 


i 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


which cannot possibly improve the condition of 

lead to consequences 
best interests of the coun- 
y. There are doubtless those among them who 
will feel compelled, from the course which their 
party has adopted here, to vindicate and defend the 
passage of this bill. But, if I may judge of the fu- 
ture by the past, it is a measure and a responsibility 
which will not even be coveted by them. It is an 
issue that is not desired there. I was frequently 
reminded in the late political contest, when canvas- 
sing for a seat upon this floor, that the tariff was 
no party question, and that it should not be suf- 
fered to be made such in the stubborn conflict then 
going on throughout the country. But you have 
now made it a party question beyond all dispute, 
and on the success of the measure which you now 
propose, the democracy of the South, it appears, is 
willing to risk its all as a party in this country. 
Well, be it so. I, for one, am willing to accept 


| the issue; and, in the great trial which is again to 
| come off before the American people, we shall sce 


who will be able the next time to carry the day— 
whether the imaginary interests of the cotton- 


| growing States, or the substantial pursuits of our 


j 


agricultural, manufacturing, and mechanical class- 
es, throughout the various sections of the Union, 
must go to the wall. The issue is now fairly made 


| up,and no false testimony or misrepresentation will 
ary and theoretical notions in regard to free trade, |! be able to control the judgment or to defeat the 
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purposes of truth and justice of the new trial 
which is now to be had. But let me not be mis- 
understood in what I have said. I do not regard 
this as a sectional question, although it has been 
treated as such by several who have preceded me 
in the debate. Much has been said, in the course 
of the debate, about ** moneyed aristocracies,’’ the 
‘* lords of the loom and the spindle,’ * chartered 
monoplies,”’ and sundry other fanciful conceits, 
which I hold to be no less at war with the real 
facts of the case, as they exist, than all true poet- 
ical taste. And if we were to credit the half that has 


been said by those who are inclined to indulge in | 


the use of these harsh and intemperate expressions, 
we might readily conclude that this was, after all, a 
mere question of dollars and cents, or profit and 
loss, between the manufacturers of the northern and 
middle States, and those who might, perhaps with 


disposed to indulge in a spirit of recrimination and 
abuse, as the cotton barons of the South, in which 
the great mass of the people have no interest, ex- 
cept to resist the establishment of the measure as 
an unjust and oppressive tax upon the consump- 
tion of the country. 
to reflect, that whatever force or meaning may have 
once been attached to these cant phrases and op- 


probrious epithets, they have suffered much from | 


hard usage, and have long since lost their popular 
effect, Besides, the people of this country now 
see and understand this matter in its true light. 
They no longer consider it a local or sectional 
question, but a great national question, which lies 
at the foundation of all their prosperity and the 
actual independence of the country itself, Gentle- 
men may denounce the system of protection, and 
may declaim against it with all the vehemence and 


power which their indignant feelings can find lan- | 
guage to express; but of one thing they may rest | 


assured, that, so long as the manufacturers, me- 
chanics, and workmen of Europe are able, by 
means of their cheap labor and scanty subsistence, 
to undersell our own people in their own markets, 
they will not be able to arrest the growing popu- 
larity of this measure, or to convince them that 
they are injured and oppressed by protecting their 
own labor and industry against this fatal and de- 
structive competition from abroad. And this is 
not a question, as some gentlemen seem to think, 
which concerns the heavy manufacturer alone. It 
affects all the mechanical trades and pursuits 
amongst us; and it would be impossible to find any 
branch of business, except that of the importing 
merchant perhaps, which is not immediately or 


indirectly benefited by it; for the experience of all | 


classes has clearly demonstrated the fact that the 
whole theory of free trade is deceptive and falla- 
cious, and that no part of the country can pros- 
per under a system of low duties, or in the absence 
of a sound, discriminating, and protective tariff. 
‘That policy has taken deep root in the hearts and 
affections of the people of this country, and rests 
on a basis as firm as the first law of our nature; 
fur it is to them the principle of self-preservation, 
and it cannot be successfully subverted and over- 
thrown. You may succeed for the present in dis- 
carding that principle, and in reducing the duties to 
what is termed the minimum revenue standard; but 
iteannot stand. A suffering and indignant people 
will not be able to endure it; and they will soon 
be driven, in the pueeey of their desperation, to 
forget all party distinctions, and to rise in their 
majesty and might, and to hurl the authors of it 


from posts of confidence and power. The pro- | 


tective policy will then rise again, and, by virtue 
of its own inherent and increasing strength, it will 
ultimately prevail over all your efforts to eradicate 
and abolish it. 

rhave said, Mr. Chairman, that I am opposed 
to any alteration in the present tariff, by which I 
mean any alteration reducing the rates of duty es- 
tablished by ut. For if the committee believe that 
a reasonable duty upon tea and coffee, as well as 
other articles embraced in the free list, is necessary 


for the vigorous prosecution and speedy termina- | 


tion of the existing war with Mexico, and will 
propose it in the form of an explicit and positive 
enactment, and not refer it to the discretion of the 


this bill, 1am prepared to give it my support. I 
go for protecting the whole interests of the coun- 
try, in whatever situation they may be placed, 


But gentlemen would do well | 


| while many, I believe, estimate it at still less. 


| amount of revenue collected from them, constitute 
| any true criterion by which we may judge of the 
| probable effect and operation of this bill. The 


| tion of the duties during that year, will be ac- || 
| counted for on the ground of thescarcity of money, | 


' What caused all the monetary disorders and 


| rect itself by a subsequent diminution of imports. 


| But do we run no risk in making this experiment; | 


| defray the expenses of the Government at the 
equal propriety, be denominated, by such as are | 
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whether assailed by an open foe, or endangered | 


by the competition of a foreign rival; and as that 
war now exists, although I hold that Congress is || 
in no degree responsible for it, I feel it to be an 
imperative duty resting upon me as one of the rep- || 
resentatives of the American people, to vindicate | 
the honor of the country, so far as it is committed 
to my charge, and to vote every dollar which may | 
be necessary to bring it to a speedy and successful 
issue. 

But even supposing it were desirable to dimin- 
ish our duties upon imports, is this an auspicious 
moment for making that reduction, with a foreign || 
war upon our hands, and the expenditures of the | 
Government swelling to double and treble their | 
ordinary amount? From fifty to sixty millions of 
dollars, at the least calculation, will be required to 


close of the current year; and what is the plan 
now proposed to meet these increased demands 
upon the public purse? Instead of a recommenda- 
tion to increase the duties, as the most natural and 
effectual way of accomplishing that object, we | 
have a proposition to reduce the tariff, with a | 
view to increase importations, and thus, it is said, 
to increase the revenue derivable from that source. | 


and is it certain that we shall increase the revenue | 
by adopting this course? We have had, I believe, 
some experience on this subject, and if gentlemen | 
will recur to the period to which | refer, I think || 
they will find that the readiest way to increase the 
revenue is not by reducing the duties upon im- 
ports. lL allude to the period of 1842, before the 
present act went into effect. We had at that time, 
under the operations of the Compromise act, a | 
tariff of duties averaging about twenty-three per | 
cent., with a net revenue of thirteen millions and a | 
half. LThave heard no one estimate the average 

rate under the present bill above that amount, 


And yet it is expected to realize a net revenue of 


| twenty-six or seven millions of dollars from it, the 


: } { | of this measure, unless we could, at the same time, 
President, as is proposed in the fourth section of |! 


amount raised under the presentlaw. I am aware 
that it will be denied that the aggregate amount of 
the importations of that year, and the small 


fact that imports did not increase with the reduc- 


and the consequent stagnation of trade, and the 
genera] derangement which prevailed in the busi- | 
ness of the country at the time. But granting that 
this is all true, what evidence have we that this 
will not again be the condition of things under 
the operations of this bill, if it becomes a law? 


commercial embarrassments of that year, but the 
heavy and exorbitant importations of preceding 
years, and the great indebtedness which the coun- || 
try had in the meantime contracted abroad? And 
if such was the case then, what assurance have we || 


that the same causes will not again lead to the same | 
results? For if this bill is to have the effect which | 
seems to be contemplated and designed by the fra- |, 
mers of it, to stimulate our foreign trade so as to || 
lead to excessive importations, or to importations | 
materially beyond the amount of what we now || 
import, it is manifest that the same disorders and || 
revulsions which existed in 1842 must occur again. 

But, in my judgment, it is altogether erroneous to | 
suppose, that the reduction proposed by this bill is 
going to increase our imports to the extent which 
will be necessary, in order to afford the amount of | 
revenue required, at the rates established by it. 
We imported last year one hundred and fifteen 
millions of dollars’ worth of goods, and the uniform 
experience of the country has proved, that we can- 
not import over a hundred and twenty millions | 
without disturbing the balance of trade between us 
and foreign countries, which never fails to operate 
injuriously upon our domestic interests, and to cor- 


} 


| 
How, then, are we permanently to increase them | 
to the amount which we require by the adoption | 
| 
| 


increase our exports in a corresponding ratio, to 
pay for them? For it is well known that we can- | 
not pay for any considerable portion of them in | 


‘ money, Without deranging the whole operations of 


trade in this country. 


_to carry it into practice. 
fail, then, to obtain under the operations 
_ bill the amount of revenue which you will 
| to defray the ordinary expenditures of the Go 


_the duties upon them. 


_ of Europe, or adopt a 


it eannot be done 
such manner; the whole idea is false and j! 
and it will be found to be so, whenever you 


in any 
lusory; 
attemnt 
You must consequently 
of this 
require 


vern- 


ment. But, as I have before said, it is a mistake 


| to suppose that we can increase the agerevate 


amount of our imports in proportion as we reduce 

i th It depends upon no such 
arbitrary and artificial rule as this. It is foverned 
by a more substantial and inflexible principle, the 
principle of supply and demand, and the ability of 
the people to buy and consume them. It is irue 
that you may, by adopting an unwise and unsound 
system of public measures, bring about an excited 
and unnatural state of trade, such as existed jy 
1836, when our imports ran up to the enormous 
amount of one hundred and eighty millions; but a 


| sad and disastrous revulsion never fails to follow 
| such imprudent excesses, and things must soon 


come down again to the sovereign rule of supply 
and demand, and the reasonable and legitimate 
wants of the community, when in a sound and 
healthy state. By protecting and promoting the 
labor and industry of the country, you not only 
increase in a safe and salutary way the demand 


| for the necessaries and comforts of life produced a 


home, but such also as are produced abroad; be- 
cause, by affording the people regular and profitable 
employment and fair prices for what is grown 
among us, you increase their ability to pay for 
them, and accordingly we always find that the 
consumption of the country is greatest when busi- 
ness of all kinds is the most lively, and the people 


| are in the enjoyment of good wages, fair profits, 
'and reasonable remunerating prices for their pro- 
ductions. 
| to live well, and to consume freely; and they will 
' do it, upon the same principle that the man who 


They then have the ability to buy, and 


has money will spend more than the man who has 
none; for everybody knows, who has any knowl- 
edge of the character of our countrymen, that to 
live well is regarded as one of the inalienable rights 
of an American freeman: it is the primary mean- 
ing which he attaches to that fundamental principle 
alluded to in the Declaration of Independence, term- 
ed ‘*the pursuit of happiness.” Fe cannot live 
like your pauper laborer, or meagre and oppressed 


' mechanic, or miserable peasant of the countries of 


Europe. He feels that he has the soul of a free- 
man to sustain, and he cannot brook the aliment 


| of a serf or a slave; and, accordingly, you will find 


that what are regarded here as the essential com- 


forts and indispensable necessaries of life, would 
| be regarded there as rank luxuries by the corre- 


sponding classes of the people; and unless we are 


| willing to reduce him to the same level, we should not 


seek to put his labor on a par with the cheap labor 
licy which must subject 


| him, in the end, to the like poverty and wretched- 
‘| ness in this country. 


Sir, ] hold it to be a self-evident proposition, 
which it requires no effort of argument to demon- 


| strate and prove, that the American laborer, arti- 


san, and mechanic, is entitled to the supply of his 


| own market; and Jet those who profess to be the 


workingman’s peculiar friends show how it is 
possible to give him this, in the present condition 
and prices of labor in this and other countries, 
unless you afford him fair and adequate protection 
and encouragement. It was for this purpose, in 


part, that this Government was originally estab- 


lished; and vain indeed would have been all the 
battles that have been fought, and all the blood 


| that has been shed, if this principle is now to be 


discarded, and we are again to reduced to a 
colonial dependence upon the mother country. 


| We have been reminded, again and again, during 


the present discussion, that the second law ever 
passed by an American Congress was an act passed, 
among other things, ‘‘ for the protection and en- 
couragement of domestic manufactures,’’ not, as 
some seem to suppose, ior the protection and 
encouragement alone of the large and extensive 
establishments which now exist amongst us—for 
there were none such at that day—but for the pro- 
tection and encouragement of our artisans, and 
mechanics, and manufacturers, of small means 
and limited capital, who still stand more in need 
of it than your men of large capital, and who will 
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- the first to sink and expire beneath the blight- | 
» influences of free trade, and the abandonment | 
‘the prineiple and policy of protection. 





But | was saying, before I was led off by this 
jjoression, that, by protecting and encouraging the 
por and industry of the country, you increase | 
the ability of the people to buy and consume more 
othe products of their own country; and not | 
oily of their own country, but also of foreign 
~ountries; and the reason for this [ gave when I 
sated it. But Ido not mean to say by this that 


»rotection increases our imports; far from it; all 1 || 


mean to say is, that while it increases the demand 
{rand consumption of, our domestic productions, 
i does not necessarily lead to a reduction of the 
aeregate amount of ourimportations; for although 


i, may lead to the partial restriction or total exclu- || 


«on of some articles which come in competition 
with the labor and productions of our own coun- 
uy, yet we find, from actual observation and ex- 
perience, that what we lose in one article is gene- 
rally made up in the purchase and consumption of 
another; and this is the reason why the aggregate 


amount of our we pi has never sensibly declined | 
prudent maximum, under the | 


helow a safe an 
vifluence of a protective tariff. The aggregate im- 
ports of the country have been gradually increasing 
ever since the present tariff went into operation, 


and they were fifteen millions more this past sea- | 


son than they were in 1842, when the duty had 
filen to 23 per cent. There is, therefore, no 
occasion for the apprehension which has been 
frequently expressed, that, by protecting the labor 
and industry of the country, we stand in danger 
of diminishing our imports to such an extent as to 
jestroy the revenue. It was calculated and pre- 
dicted by the framers of the present tariff, that it 
would produce to the Government a net revenue 
of twenty-seven millions of dollars per annum; 
and itis a remarkable fact, remarkable, indeed, as 
the revelation of a prophetic truth, that it has 
never yet failed to produce just about that amount. 
Aod although [ am no prophet, nor the son of a 
prophet, nor an enlightened Secretary of the Treas- 
ury either, I will venture to predict, if you will let 
i: alone, that it does not fall a million of dollars 
short of that sum next year. But the wisdom and 
pradence of this principle of protection is striking 
ly exemplified in the fact, that while it does not 
reduce the aggregate amount of our imports below 
the safe and legitimate standard which the trade 
and exports of the country will justify, it suffices 
to restrict or exclude such articles and productions 
as we can make and produce at home, and thus 


enables us to protect our own interests against the | 


interests and competition of other countries. It is 
this which gives employment to our people, fosters 
and promotes all the branches of useful industry 
amongst us, affords a market to our farmers and 
producers, leads to the development of our natural 
and physical resources, increases the wealth and 


power of the nation, and diffuses the blessings of | 


virtue and happiness in every quarter. But, re- 


verse the ~g abandon this policy: and what || 


is the effect? hy, in the first place, we shall 


soon have hundreds and thousands thrown out of 


employment, with nothing to do but * to go to the 
West,”? where Mr. Walker kindly intends to pro- 


vide a plenty of cheap land “for the poor and | 


oppressed ,”’ and where, if they go, they will certain- 
ly have ample opportunities of studying the prac- 


tical benefits of free trade among the savages of || out of employment, and will break down the labor 
the wilderness, and in all the glorious independence 


of a “squatter’s’’ life. Sir, the mechanics and 
laboring men of my State will not thank the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for his suggestion that the 
price of the public lands should be reduced, in 
order that they may have an opportunity and an 
inducement to escape from the oppressions and 
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A great many profitable and useful branches of do- | the present act was passed, and we were happily 
| mestic industry will be immediately arrested by | redeemed from the further continuation of this 
it; the country will be flooded with an influx of | gloomy state of things. 
foreign goods coming into direct and successful But it seems to be thought by some who advo- 
competition with the labor and productions of our || cate the passage of this bill, and who appreciate 
own country; our own men will be driven from | the serious difficulties which will result from a 
their accustomed pursuits and employments; pov- || material increase in our importations, unless we 
erty will increase; the consumption of the country || can at the same time contrive to increase our ex- 
| will be diminished; the markets for our own pro- | ports so as to counteract the evil consequences 
duce will be impaired; the currency will be disor- || which would otherwise flow from it, that we are 
dered and contracted; trade of all kinds will decline || about to derive important advantages from the re- 
and languish; we shall have something like free || cent changes introduced in the prohibitory policy 
trade, but no money; everything to buy, and noth- |, of Great Britain, and that under the relaxation of 
| ing to pay for it with; and such a loud and uni- | her corn-law system the exportation of breadstuffs 
| versal complaint about ‘ hard times” as perhaps | will be greatly increased from this to that coun- 
| was never before heard even in this ill-fated and | try. 
misgoverned land of ours will soon be heard from Many gentlemen evidently attach much import- 
| every section and neighborhood of it. Sir, bold | ance to this fact, and not a few have presented it 
and gloomy as this description is, it is no fancy | in such a prominent point of view in the course of 
| sketch or overdrawn picture. Time will fulfil to | their remarks, as to merit a serious attention in the 
| the last syllable and letter the truth of everything | consideration of this question. 1 propose to give 
| which I have said in regard to it, and the period is || it that attention for a few moments, while | en- 
not distant when you and I will sce and behold it. || deavor to ascertain, by a review of a few simple 
But suppose I am mistaken in the opinion which facts and figures, what ground they have for enter- 
I have expressed, that the result of this measure || taining that opinion. I know that the proposed 
will not be to increase the imports of the country | modification in the corn laws of Great Britain was 
to the amount which will be required to afford | hailed here a few months ago as the dawn of a new 
sufficient revenue to defray the ordinary expenses and more auspicious era in the'trade and commerce 
of the Government at the reduced rates established || of the two countries, and that a great many per- 
|| by it, but on the contrary, this bill should have | sons have been deceived by the idea that we were 
the effect contended for by its friends, that is, to | about to derive very important benefits from it. I 
| increase the imports in the ratic of the reduction || was therefore induced, at an early period, to turn 
| proposed: what must be the extent of that increase || my attention to the subject, to see how far these 
to furnish the amount of revenue required? I fear | hopes and anticipations were well founded, and I 
it is vain to talk of defraying the ordinary ex- | am compelled to state, afier a careful and deliber- 
penses of the Government, as now administered, | ate investigation of the matter, that I consider them 
| with less than twenty-seven millions of dollars || entirely groundless. I was induced to enter upon 
| per annum; and to what extent must you increase _ this examination from the fact, that agriculture 
| the imports to raise that amount under the rates | constitutes the principal employment of my con- 
| fixed by this bill? Ido not propose to enter into , stituents, and I at once foresaw, that if the people 
| a minute calculation in order to solve this ques- | of this country were likely to derive any material 
| tion, but I have made some rough estimates which || advantage from this change in the policy of the 
| may be considered as approximating towards that || British Government, situated as they are directly 
| result. We imported last year ninety-five millions || upon the seaboard, and convenient to our own 
| of dollars worth of dutiable goods, which, at an er markets, they could not fail to participate 
average rate of duty of about 30 per cent., yielded | largely in the immediate benefits resulting from it. 
|| us a net revenue of the amount which I have || There is but one manufacturing district of any 
already mentioned. And as the principal articles | considerable extent in my State, and that is located 
of import which are free under the present tariff || ina wild and romantic region, which nature seems 
will probably remain free under this bill, I think it |, to have designed especially for that purpose, Sit- 
will be found necessary, upon a close examination, || uated in a spot remarkably rugged and barren by 
| to increase the aggregate amount of our imports to || nature, it has been so far redeemed, by the intro- 
| something upwards of a hundred and fifty millions || duction of manufactures into it, that it has now 
of dollars a year, in order to afford the same rev- || become one of the finest and most fertile sections of 
enue which we derive from the present law. I || the State. I refer to the Brandy wine—a locality 
have not the slightest idea that we can possibly in- || which has long since become illustrious in the his- 
crease our importations to that amount. But sup- | tory of the country as the scene of one of the most 
pose that the reduction of the duties should produce || memorable battles of the revolutionary war, At 
that result, what is the effect which it is to have || that day it was, for the most — but a rude im- 
|| upon the trade and commerce and prosperity of || petuous stream, which poured its hoarse and un- 
|| the country? It would soon engender such a heavy || tamed waters freely along, alike indifferent to the 
balance of trade against us that it would prostrate || victory which was lost and won upon its banks, 
| every useful pursuit and occupation among us, and | and to the blood of the brave that mingled with its 
paralyze the whole energies of the nation. We ex- || crimson tide. But, thanks to the genius ofa wise 
port annually upon an average one hundred mil- || and liberal form of government, and the patriotic 
lions of dollars worth of goods. Nobody, I be- |) policy which has hitherto prevailed in the better 
lieve, pretends that this bill will have the effect to | days of the Republic, it has since become subser- 
increase our exports. Indeed, such a result could || vient to the arts of industry and peace, and in no 
not possibly be anticipated from it; for, instead of | small degree tributary to the wealth and glory of 
increasing, it much necessarily diminish, our ex- || the State. Here you will find no such miserable, 
ports, inasmuch as it will throw our own people |, abject, and servile creatures, as some free-trade 
gentlemen would have us believe are generally 
and industry of the country. This would, there- | found inhabiting the manufacturing districts of this 
fore, leave an annual balance of trade of fifty mil- || and other countries, but an intelligent, laborious, 
| lions of dollars and upwards against us, which || and virtuous population, who are justly entitled to 
|| would, of course, have to be paid in money, which, || as much of our regard and respect as any other 
\| if permitted to continue, would in less than three || class of our fellow-citizens. 
'| years time drain us of every dollar of specie in the || This, as I have already said, is the only manu- 
|| country. But such would not be the case, for the || facturing district of any considerable importance 











burdens imposed upon them by the lordly manu- || banks would soon be compelled again to suspend || within the limits of = State; and, as you pass 


facturers of the northern and middle States to the 


remote wilds of the ‘Far West.’’ I am sure that | 


do not overrate their abilities, when I assure him 


that they are perfectly capable of taking care of || ruin and distress which would be produced by it. 
themselves; and I have no doubt, if he will _ | But it is not necessary that I should pursue this | 
l 


consent to let things remain as they are, they wi 


very ready and willing to relieve him of all || count all the evils and disasters which would be | 


trouble on that score. 


But this is not the only class of our fellow-citi- 
zens who will be injured by the abandonment of 
this eer- Every class and description of people 

more or less oppressed and injured by it. 


will 





'| under the operation of it, and this the people would || from thence towards the ocean, throughout the 
| demand of them, as the only way of warding off || entire length of it, you will find that agriculture 

this frightful calamity, and alleviating the universal | constitutes the principal and almost exclusive em- 
1 ployment of the people. It is therefore natural 
that, born and bred as I have been, among this 
class of persons, and honored as I am with a seat 
upon this floor, chiefly by the suffrages of farmers, 
sure to attend such an unfortunate state of affairs | I should feel a warm and lively interest in any~- 
in this country. Some conception of their ruinous | thing which is calculated to promote their prospects. 
extent and aggravated character may be formed by | And Lam, therefore, free to say, that if, upon a 
recurring to the general embarrassment and distress \ calm and dispassionate examination of this subject, 
which prevailed up to the period of 1842, when ' I had been led to the conclusion that it would con- 


inquiry any further, or that I should stop to re-. 
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duce to their interests to abandon the protective || less inure to the benefit of certain foreign produ- 


policy of this country, in view of the recent changes 


feel it to be my duty to avow and advocate it. 


But, as I still believe that their best and surest in- | 
terests depend upon the rigid maintenance of that || 


policy, Lamas much opposed as ever to the re- 
nunciation of it. And now for the facts and figures 
which have led my mind to that conclusion. 

No attentive observer who 
epeech of Sir Robert Peel, on the introduction of 
his scheme for the reduction of duties in the British 
Parliament, could have failed to observe the fact 
that he nowhere intumates an opinion that the ex- 
portation of wheat and flour will be increased from 
this country to Great Britain in consequence of the 
relaxation of her corn-law system; for he knew too 
well the difference between the average prices of 
wheat in the principal ports of this country, and 
in the grain-growing countries of Europe, even to 
sugvestany such idea, He knew that, with wheat 
averaging from a dollar to a dollar and twelve cents 
a bushel—as it has for the last twenty years in the 
ports of New York and Philadelphia, while it has 
averaged, during the same period, only about eighty 
cents a bushel at Hamburg and Dantzice—there 
could be no reasonable prospect that when the 
duty came down on all foreign wheat alike, that 
ours would be able to compete with the German 
and Polish wheat in the British markets. The 
wheat from the Mediterranean is still cheaper, 
although inferior in quality to the wheat from the 
Baltic, and the price of it will not be found to have 
averaged over sixty cents a bushel at Odessa, on 


the Black Sea, during the time which I have already | 


specified, 
All of these countries lie more convenient and 
adjacent to Great Britain than this country, and, 
consequently, can take advantage of any favorable 
change which takes place in the price or demand 
there, and can anticipate us in the English mar- 
kets. ‘This fact, coupled with their ability to un- 
dersell us at all times, except in seasons of great 
and unusual searcity, will effectually exclude us 
hereafter, as it has done heretofore, from export- 
ing any considerable quantities of wheat and flour 
to Great Britain. lL was about to say that itis a 
singular fact, but it is not at all remarkable, when 
we take into consideration the facts which I have 
just stated, that of the 1,145,986 quarters (a quarter 
being eight bushels) of foreign wheat and flour 
imported into the kingdom of Great Britain during 
the year ending the Sth of January, 1845, only 
2.421 quarters of wheat, and 30,950 hundred 
weight of flour were imported from this country. 
Neither of these estimates include the quantity im- 
ported from the Canadian provinces. It is well 
known that considerable quantities of wheat grown 
in our northwestern States finds its way to Eng- 
land through these provinces. The whole quanti- 
y of wheat and flour, including foreign sal colo- 
nial, imported into Great Britain during that year, 
was 1,351,977 quarters, of which 2,421 quarters 
of wheat and 30,950 hundred weight of flour were 
imported direct from this country, and 50,139 
quarters of wheat and 882,261 hundred weirht of 
flour were imported from Canada. And yet we 
find this remarkable difference existing between 
the comparatively small quantity of wheat and 
flour imported during that year from Canada, and 
the great amount imported from the wheat-grow- 
ing countries of Europe, notwithstanding the form- 
er has been sybject to a duty of only four shillings 
per quarter, while the latter has been paying, under 
the operations of their sliding scale, an average 
duty of upwards of seventeen shillings per quarter. 
What advantage our northwestern farmers—who 
have heretofore enjoyed the benefit of a Canadian 
christening for their produce, by transporting it 
through the provinces—will derive from the modi- 
fication of the British corn laws, after the Ist of 
February, 1849, when the duty upon all wheat 
and flour, foreign and colonial, Russian, Polish, 
German, American, and Canadian, is to come 
down alike to one uniform and horizontal duty of 
one shilling per bushel on wheat, and four-and-a- 
half pence per hundred weight on flour, I leave 
them to determine. These facts also serve to 
show what prospect we have for an increased ex- 
portation of wheat and flour from this country 
generally to Great Britain, in consequence of the 


reduction of her duties. That reduction will doubt- |! character, therefore, could not long have remained | 


has read the late || 


| for feeding and fattening cattle. 


|| cers; but it will not be to the benefit of the wheat- 
which have been introduced in England, I should | 


growers and flour-grinders of this country, for the 


| obvious reasons which I have already mentioned. | 
The production of wheat can be indefinitely ex- | 
tended in the grain-growing regions of Russia, | 


Prussia, Poland, and Germany, at prices greatly 
below what we shall be able to ship it for in ordi- 
nary seasons from this country, and the growth 


and production of it will doubtless be stimulated in |) 
those countries in proportion as the foreign de- | 
| mand increases for it. 


As we-have seen from the 
statistics which I have just quoted upon this sub- 
ject, they already supply the English market with 
nearly all the foreign wheat that is demanded; and 


| we may rest assured that they will still continue 


to supply it under the reduction and modificauon 
of her duties. 

But although, as I have already stated, Sir Rob 
ert Peel has nowhere expressed the opinion, in the 
speech to which I have alluded, that the exporta- 
tion of wheat would be increased from this coun- 
try to Great Britain in consequence of the reduc- 
tion of their duties upon foreign grain, he has very 
gravely suggested the idea that an increased expor- 
tation of Indian corn might reasonably be expect- 
ed to follow that event, with proper efforts on the 
part of the agriculturists and farmers of the king- 
dom to introduce it into general use, as an article 
It is true that the 
right honorable baronet, who does not profess to 


| have any practical knowledge upon this subject, | 


modestly informed the House of Commons, on 


that oecasion, that he had been credibly informed | 


that Indian meal could be made into right good 
bread; and Lord Morpeth, I perceive, who seems 


| to have taken his cue from the ministry, and ap- 


vears resolved to maintain what Sir Robert Peel 
as said, has recently taken occasion, in one of 
the northern shires, (Yorkshire, I believe,) to pro- 
nounce a public eulogy upon johnny-cake. 


voke a smile among the ** corn-crackers’’ of this 
country. 


learn upon the subject of corn bread; for to begin 
with johnny-cake is very much like beginning with 
the a, b, c of the matter, and the first and simplest 
rudiments of the science. But notwithstanding 
we may conclude from this fact, that ministers 


_and noblemen may have very little practical know- | 


ledge upon this subject, | apprehend that the farm- 
ers of England do not require to be informed from 
any such elevated source what is the cheapest and 
best feed either for fattening cattle or maintaining 
themselves. They are an exceedingly sagacious 


and intelligent class of men, in regard to every- || 


thing which pertains to their own domestic com- 


fort and economy, and have doubtless come nearer || 


to reducing all the operations of agriculture to an 


exact and practical science than any other farmers | 


in the world. The circumstances of their situa- 
tion, the powerful competition to which they are 
exposed both at home and from abroad, and the 


heavy burdens to which lands are subject in that | 
| country, have compelled them to study—and to 


study closely, too—not only how to improve and 
develop their utmost resources, but also how to 
retrench their expenditures to the last farthing, 
while engaged in that pursuit. The consequence 


is, that they perfectly understand the whole minu- | 


te and economy of their own business. They 


know, from actual observation and experiment, || 
the precise and exact value of every kind of grain | 


which is grown or imported into that country, 
and which can be used either for the fattening of 


cattle or for carrying on any of the other ordinary 


operations of a farmer’s occupations. Any gen- 


| tleman, who is at all familiar with the great vari- | 


ety of useful information to be found embodied in 


the agricultural publications of that kingdom, can- | 


not have failed to discover this fact; and I presume 
I do not go too far when I say that there is scarce- 
ly a manufacturer at Manchester, Birmingham, or 


Leeds, who is more accurately and thoroughly | 
acquainted with the cost and profits of his estab- | 
lishment, than this class of people in England are | 
acquainted with the relative value and usefulness || 


of every kind of grain which enters into the growth 
or consumption of a farmer's life. Men of this 


Such | 
observations as these are well calculated to pro- | 


dut they go to prove one important | 
fact, and that is, that our beef-eating kinsmen on | 
the other side of the water have a great deal to 


ignorant of the value and profitableness of Indian 
corn, as compared with the value of othe 
|| of which they import largely from other countries 
if it be so desirable as Sir Robert Peel seems to 
apprehend. And yet it is a singular fact, that the 
quantity of Indian corn annually imported into the 
kingdom is so very inconsiderable it scarcely de- 
serves to be named. This cannot be owing to the 
fuct that it has heretofore been encumbered with + 
heavy duty; for, under their late tariff of duties 
Indian corn has been subject to the lowest ‘ 
imposed upon any kinds of foreign grain. 
| England has imported annually, fora great many 
years past, large quantities of wheat, oats, beans, 
peas, and barley, but a very small portion of 
maize or Indian corn, as I have already stated, at 
a duty averaging, under the peculiar structure of 
her sliding-scale, about seventeen shillings a quar- 
ter on wheat, and from five to six shillings a quarter 
‘| on the other grains. ‘This latter duty has already 
been reduced to a nominal duty of one shilling per 
| quarter on Indian corn, and sixpence per hundred 
| weight on’cornmeal, which are hereafter to remain 
fixed at those respective sums. The daty has also 
| been reduced to what will probably average about 
eight shillings per quarter on wheat, which is stil! 
further to be reduced, under the provisions of their 
late act, on the Ist day of February, 1849, to the 
same nominal and fixed duty of one shilling per 
| quarter which fs now levied upon Indian corn, with 
this singular exception in favor of the former, that, 
instead of a duty of sixpence per hundred weight, 
/as now levied upon Indian meal, there is to be a 
duty of only four and a half pence per hundred 
| weight imposed on flour from and after that period. 
‘So that Indian meal, after that time is to pay a 
heavier duty in the English market than wheat 
flour, while the two grains from which they are 
manufactured are to be admitted upon precisely the 
same terms. This duty of four and a half pence 
per hundred weight, which I have last mentioned, 
is also the duty which is to be paid, from and after 
| the time before stated, on barley meal, oat meal, 
rye meal, pea meal, and bean meal, while the 
grains from which they are respectively produced 
‘| are to pay the same duty of one shilling per quar- 
|| ter now levied upon Indian corn; and in the mean- 
|| time they are to pay a duty averaging about three 
|| shillings per quarter, until the final and fixed re- 
duction takes place on the Ist of February, 1849. 
| Now, in order to ascertain what chance Indian 
corn will stand to compete with these favorite 
grains of the English farmers and consumers, when 
the duty is reduced to one dead level on all alike, 
| with the exception which | have already noted of 
| Indian meal, which is to pay a higher duty, as you 
| will perceive, after that time, by one and a half 
pence per hundred weight, than any other kind of 
|, meal, or even flour itself, let us see how the im- 
ports of this article compare with the imports of 
‘those other grains, when it enjoyed the advantage 
of paying a smaller duty than any of the rest. In 
the year ending the 5th of January, 1845, there 
was imported into the Kingdom of Great Britain 
from foreign countries— 


! 
| 


{ 
} 
| 


r grains, 


duty 


Per quarter. 
1,145,986 quarters of wheat, at an average duty of 17s. 2d. 
1,005,311 6 barley, es “6 4s. 
296,384 “ oats, ‘“ ‘“ 6s. 
* 14,202“ rye, “ “ 6s. 7d. 
256,605 a“ beans and peas, * « 6s. 6d. 
1 és Indian corn, * & 5s. 


I have drawn these statistics from “ Abstracts 
of Parliamentary Documents,”’ as they are entitled, 
contained in a work called the ‘ British Compan- 
ion for 1846,” published in London during the lat- 
ter part of the last year, and as these statements 
are compiled from official returns made to Govern- 
ment, I suppose they may be relied upon as being 
entirely correct. And from this table we perceive 
that while England was importing large quanutes 
of wheat, barley, oats, beans, and peas, only one 

uarter or eight bushels of Indian corn is given as 
the amount of the import of this great staple of 

ours during that year. The average price of wheat 
during that year was 51s. 3d. per quarter, barley 
33s. 8d., oats 20s. 7d., rye 33s. 11d., beans 34s. 5d., 
and of peas 33s. 5d. The price of Indian corn is 
not given, from which, | suppose, we may infer 
‘that the eight bushels which were imported that 
year must either have been given away or were 
brought back. oa 

Now what is the only legitimate conclusion 
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which we can derive from this extraordinary state | 


of facts? And what intelligent farmer on this side | 
of the Atlantic does not at once perceive how ut- || 
erly nugatoty and vain is the idea held out to us || 
by Sir Robert Peel, that the reduction of duties || 
upon breadstuffs in England is going to increase || 
the exportation of Indian corn from this country || 
to Great Britain? For if, while the — of wheat 
was yet Sls. 3d. per quarter, and the duty on it || 
17s. Qd., England imported from abroad 1,145,986 || 
quarters, to one — of Indian corn, at a duty | 
of 5s. only, need I ask the question, what possible | 
chance Indian corn will stand to compete as a || 
preadstuff with the wheat from the Baltic and the || 
Black Sea, when the rates are reduced to a fixed || 
duty of one shilling per quarter on both alike; and |, 
what possible chance will Indian meal stand when | 
oan into competition with flour, at a duty of |, 
sixpence per hundred weight on the former, and \\ 
only a duty of four and a half pence per hundred |! 
weight on the latter? And what chance will it | 
stand in the mean time with the reduction of duty 
which has already taken place on wheat, from 17s. 
2d, to about 8s. per quarter? The reduction upon 
wheat has already been very great as well as upon 
corn, and with the marked preference which is | 
given’ to it there over corn, it must and will im- || 
mediately and effectually exclude it from their mar- || 
kets. And whenall their duties upon these various | 
grains, Which I have enumerated, fall to the one || 


uniform rate which is to take effect in 1849, I ques- || 
tion if such a thing as a bushel of Indian corn or a | 
pound of corn meal will ever be heard of again in 
ihe British markets, For what competition can 
any man reasonably expect it to maintain, even as 
an article of feed for cattle, against these other 
grains of which they have long been importing so | 
largely, with the difference of duty decidedly in | 
favor of corn on every one of these, with the ex- 
ception of barley, perhaps, when that event takes 
lace, and the duty becomes the same on all alike? 
But this is not all; for after that time, as we have |, 
already seen, the duty upon this article will actu- 
ally be greater than upon any of these other grains. |) 
It isa well-known fact, that the commodity will not, |, 
as a general thing, bear transportation beyond the 
seas in its natural state. It has, therefore, to ! 
be ground into what is termed kiln-dried corn 
meal, and this is the only safe and secure form in | 
which it can be exported, if exported at all, to 
Great Britain, which would, of course, subject it 
to the payment of the higher duty, which | have | 
already explained, to say nothing of the very infe- 
rior quality of bread which it makes when it is | 
cooked before it is ground. 
But it is not my purpose to protract my remarks | 
upon this branch of the subject. My object has 
simply been to collect together a few facts, for the | 
consideration of those who entertain the opinion 
that, notwithstanding the effect of this bill will be 
to increase the importations of the country to a 
very material extent, yet the equilibrium of our 
foreign trade is going to be preserved by the in- 
creased exportation of breadstuffs from this coun- 
try. During the present year our exports of wheat 
and corn to that country have, been very considera- 
bly augmented in consequence of the extensive |, 
and almost unexampled failure of the crops of the 
last season in England and Ireland, and on the 
continent, which has had a very beneficial influ- 
ence upon the prices of grain in this country, and 
which would have undoubtedly risen still higher 
but for the unfortunate agitation of the Oregon 
question, which seriously threatened for a time 
the peace of the two countries, and operated very 
injuriously upon the commerce between them. 
But such complete and general failures of the 
crops in those countries are of very rare occur- 
rence, and that we have no advantage to anticipate, 
in seasons of ordinary plenty, from the modifica- |, 
tion of their corn laws, I think I have clearly de- || 
monstrated by the facts which I have exhibited. 
From these [ think it will appear, that however 
brilliant and flattering may have been the hopes || 








held out to our farmers as to the great benefits to | 
be derived from this source, they are altogether | 
delusive and unsound, and that the home market | 
afier all is still the principal and almost the only | 
market upon which they must hereafter rely. | 
When that fails them, they may rest assured that | 


they will have no other worthy of their encourage- 
ment abroad. 


} 
i 
' 


| 


it would be easy to show, had I |! 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


|For no nation was ever yet truly great or truly 


| to one business, or that great and primitive pursuit 
| of man, the cultivation of the earth. 


of the debate, that as England, the great parent 


|| to abandon that policy, we ought to follow her 


|| has she, by the course of measures which she has 
| lately adopted, receded the tittle of a hair from the 


| advance this opinion, would do well to reflect upon 
| the complete contrast which exists between the | 


| in consequence of the abundance of capital, the 
_ low price of labor, the long and continued protec- 
| tion which they have enjoyed, and the superior 


| shop” of the world; they wish to supply all other 


' that they may have it all to themselves. 
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knowledge of the business, first to exclude their 
manufactures from their own markets, and after- 


wards to compete successfully with them in the 
aging the growth and extension of manufactures || other markets of the world. Franee, Holland, 


among us. I might point to the example and sta- | Germany, and the United States, have at length 
tistics of New England, which annually purchases, | become formidable competitors and rivals of Great 
beyond what is grown within her own limits, over | Britain, not only in their own markets, but in 
seven millions of bushels of grain of her sister || most of the foreign markets, many of which she 
States, and could readily show that this is infinitely || has heretofore almost exclusively enjoyed. This 
beyond the whole amount which we sell to all the |, has given just alarm not only to the manufactur- 
rest of the world. I could also show that this | ers, but the statesmen of England, for they know 
market in New England is created and sustained | that manufacturing is not only essential to the 
by her manufacturing interests alone, and that if || prosperity, but to the very existence of Great Brit- 
she is driven from these pursuits by free and un- |, ain. Something must, therefore, be done to coun- 
restricted competition from abroad, she must and | teract this unfortunate tendency of things from 
will feed herself, either by improving her soil, or , abroad, and to enable them to maintain their su- 
by sending her surplus population to cultivate the prvaney in the foreign markets of the world. And 
new and more productive lands of the West. All|; how was this to be accomplished? Not by pro- 
this I could show, and more, to convince the farm- |, tection at heme, for they were already secure in 
ers of this country that, by protecting and encour- || the possession of their own markets, but by some 
aging our domestic manufactures, they encourage , method which cheapen the cost of manufacturing, 
and promote our agricultural interests likewise, and enable them to sell abroad at lower prices. 
by the most certain, efficient, and salutary mode | And there was but one way in which that could be 
which they could possibly devise. But I let all |, done, and that was, by striking off the duty upon 
this pass, and much more, which might be said in | foreign grain, so as to cheapen the price of bread- 
this connexion, in order to illustrate the necessity || stuffs, and, of course, the means of living in the 
and importance of diversifying the labor and em-| kingdom. ‘The project, therefore, was no sooner 


time, the great value and importance of this home 
market to our agriculturists, and that the best and 
most effectual way of improving it is by encour- 


| ployments of the country, which is the surest road | conceived than it was announced, first by the manu- 


to national wealth and national respectability. |, facturers and those residing in the manufacturing 
districts, and afterwards by others who were not 
immediately interested in the maintenance of the 
corn laws. For a long time the conflict waged 
between the landed and manufacturing interests on 
this question, was inveterate and severe in the 
highest degree. Associations were formed with 
ramifications extending throughout the entire king - 
dom. On both sides orators harangued, and pub- 
lic speeches were made; and strange to say, the 
landed interest appealed directly to the operative 
classes with the argument, that the object of the 
and author of the protective system, is now about | manufacturers was to reduce the wages of labor by 
reducing the price of bread, and the consequence 
was, for a long time many of this class hung doubt- 
ful between the two contending parties on this 
point, until at length the disastrous and unprece- 
dented failure of the crops of last year intervened, 
and gave the finishing stroke, the coup de grace, 
invariable policy which she has heretofore pursued, |; to the landed interests and the advocates of the 
of encouraging and protecting her own manufac- | corn laws. The prospect of starvation occurred 


prosperous whose people were exclusively devoted 


It is the di- 
vision and diffusion of labor, and the multiplica- 
tion of varied occupations, which constitutes the 
substantial glory and permanent advantage of 
every people. Without this there can be no real 
and abiding prosperity. 

But we have been frequently told, in the course 


example, and open our ports to the free admission 
of her manufactures. But is it true that England 
has really manifested any such intention? And 


tures? It is true that she has reduced her duties || Most Opportunely for the other side, and overrode, 


somewhat upon the importation of certain kinds of || for the time being, every other consideration, It 
manufactures, but it is only on such as cannot be |; completely obliterated the doubtful alternative of 
endangered by a foreign competition, while the low wages and cheap bread; and the consequence 
reduction made upon the importation of bread- |; Was, that hundreds and thousands went over to 
stuffs, which is regarded in England as the only the other side, and Sir Robert Peel among the rest. 
material part of this new system, is nothing more || And this fact, to which I have just adverted, ex- 
nor less than a tardy and reluctant concession | plains the following statement contained in his 
wrung from the agricultural by the manufacturing speech, to which I have before referred: 
interests. Gentlemen who make this remark, and “There is between the master manufacturers and the op 
erative classes a common conviction that did not prevail 
| in 1842, or at a former period, that it will be for the public 
advantage that these laws (corn laws) should be repealed.” 
And, further, he again observes: 


“ Because this is a time of peace ; because there is a per- 
fect calm, except so fur as an agitation among the principal 
manufacturers may interrupt it; because you are not subject 
to any coercion whatever, [ entreat you to bear in mind that 
the aspect of affairs may change ; that we may have t con- 
tend with a worse harvest than that of this year; and that 
it may be wise to avail ourselves of the present movement 
. . to effect an adjustment which could not long be delayed 
requires little or no protection to enable him to || without engendering feelings of animosity between different 
keep possession of it. But it is otherwise with | classes of her Majesty’s subjects.” 


the agriculturists and the farmers. There lands || The different classes of her Majesty’s subjects, 
are exorbitantly high, taxes heavy, and the ex- | to which he here refers, were the manufacturing 
penses of improving and cultivating the soil out of || and agricultural classes; and as the measure pro- 


condition of things in this country, and the condi- | 
tion of things in Great Britain. In that country, 


skill and knowledge which they have acquired, 
the manufacturer can defy the competition of the 
world in his own markets, and he consequently 


_all proportion to the expenses of manufacturing, || posed by the Premier prevailed on that occasion, 
'and the consequence is, that this class requires || these passages fully sustain me, 1 think, in the 
| protection in their own market against the bread- i 
| stuffs of the North of Europe, where it can be pro- || were modified, not with a view of restoring free 

duced much cheaper; and this they have enjoyed trade in Great Britain, but, on the contrary, to 
| until recently in the highest degree. But the manu- 


declaration which I have made, that the corn laws 


benefit and promote the manufacturing interests of 
facturers of Great Britain are not content with the |, that kingdom. . 

supply of their own market. They are ambitious || Such, then, as I have briefly detailed them, was 
to be, what they have long been called, ‘* the work- |, the posture of affairs, and of public interests in 
Great Britain, when this great question was intro- 
duced. But what do we find to be the condition of 
things in this country? Why, just the reverse of 
what they were, and still are, in that country 
they had almost attained for a time, until other | There it was agriculture, and not manufactures, 
nations began to turn their attention to manufac- | which required encouragement and protection 
turing also, and began after a while, by means of | against foreign competition in their own markets; 
protecting their own industry, as she had done, || but here it is manufactures and the mechanical 
and by the acquisition of skill and a more thorough ‘' trades, and not agriculture, which demand the fos- 


nations with their manufactures, and, if possible, 
to drive every other people from the business, so | 
This 
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tering care and friendly coéperation of the Govern- 


sustain themselves at home. Here we raise more 
grain than we can consume; there they raise less 
than they want. There manufactures were de- 
pressed by protecting agriculture; but here agri- 


culture is promoted by encouraging manufactures, | 


There the two great interests were antagonistical; 
but here they are perfectly harmonious and recon- 
cilable, and, flourishing side by side in peace and 
love with each other, contribute to the mutual sup- 
port and maintenance of each, and rejoice in the 
great American motto of * union and prosperity.” 
And yet gentlemen, without paying regard to these 
wide and manifest differences in the internal affairs 
and situation of the two countries, in the first place 


fall into the egregious blunder of supposing that | 


the repeal of the British corn laws was designed 
as a concession to the principle of free trade, and 
in the next place falsely conclude, that because 
they have seen proper to reduce their duties upon 
corn for the benefit of manufactures, we ought to 
do something to imitate their example, and reduce 
our duties upon manufactures, for the benefit of 
what? Of nothing. 

That a majority of the enlightened freemen of 
this country will consent to do so, I have no idea. 
You may defeat their wishes and disappoint their 
hopes for the present. You may pass, and prob- 
ably will pass, this bill, and may visit upon the 
country, by means of its destructive provisions, an 
anti-protective spirit, all the sorrows and sufferings, 
distress and desolation, which it is inevitably cal- 
culated to entail upon it. ; 

You may embarrass the public finances, and bank- 
rupt the treastiry by it, and yet so far increase the 
Imports, particularly of the protected articles, as to 
prostrate every one of our manufactures, and in- 
volve the whole country in ruin and difficulty with- 
out benefiting the Government by it. You who have 
the management of the ship of State, and control 
the helm, may persist in your infatuation, and drive 
the gallant bark, as you seem resolved to do, full 
on the rocks which lie before you, and we will all 
go down, for a time at least, together. But, amid 
all this foreshadowing of gloom and despondency, 
[ have one bright and cheering hope which con- 
soles and sustains me, and that is, that the period 
of our final redemption from the political heresies 


which are about to involve us in all this mischief |! 


is not far distant. For,as I said in the beginning, 
Ihave no doubt, whatever may be the result of 
our present proceedings, although it may accom- 
plish the overthrow of the present tariff, that we 
shall ultimately see it restored again, and the pro- 
tective policy reéstablished, by the common, and 
i iad almost said unanimous, consent of the people, 
upon a firm and substantial basis. When that day 
arrives, | trust that we shall all be prepared to do 
proper honors to the memory of a respectable but 
exploded popular error, and that, deeply penitent 
for the follies and misfortunes into which we have 
been led by it, we may all feel disposed to unite, 
with a becoming spirit, in dropping the further 
agitation of this question, and in burying the hack- 
ed and rusty hatchet of free trade forever. 


THE TARIFF. 


SPEECH OF MR. M. P. GENTRY, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
In rue Hovse or Representatives, 
July 2, 1846. 


On the Bill to reduce the Duty on Imports, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. GENTRY addressed the Committee as 
follows: 

Mr. Cuarnman: I do not rise to attempt a phi- 
losophical examination of the questions of political 
economy which grow out of the measure now un- 
der consideration; nor to make an argumentative 
reply to the speculative theories which have been 
advanced during this debate, by those who sup- 
port the bill, Mine shall be the humble task of 
grouping a few facts which are, I think, entitled 
to some consideration in the determination of the 
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welcome to disprove them; if he questions my 
conclusions, let him show their fallacy. Without 
wishing to say anything that can be construed to 
imply a want of proper respect for those who sup- 
port the bill now before the committee, I am con- 
strained to express the conviction that, but for pre- 
/committals, made for mere party purposes, no 
gentleman on this floor would, wnder existing cir- 
cumstances, advocate the repeal, at the present lime, 
of the tariff act of 1842, with the exception, per- 
haps, of those gentlemen from South Carolina and 


| Virginia, who have dreamed of the blessings of | 


free trade until they are so far deranged, on that 
| particular subject, as to believe that the repeal of 
the tariff of 1842 will restore their worn-out lands 
to primitive fertility, and their incomes to what 
'they were before the new and rich lands of the 
Mississippi valley had, by over-production, re- 
| duced the price of their staples, cotton and tobacco, 
to one-third of their former value. What, sir, are 
the circumstances alluded to, which so powerfully 
forbid the repeal, at the present time, of the tariff 
act of 1842? We are at war with Mexico; we 
have already authorized an army of sixty thousand 
men for the prosecution of that war; we have voted 
an appropriation of ten millions of dollars to de- 
fray the expenses of the war; we are notified that 
other large appropriations, for the same purpose, 
will be asked of us; and that we will be called 
upon to authorize a loan, ard the issue of treasury 
notes to a large amount. No man can predict the 
duration of the war—none can foresee its end. All 
may hope that it will be of short duration, but no 
one can have an assurance of that fact. Every 
/man must know, that to carry invasion into the 
heart of a country so remote as Mexico, even a 
short war will demand large expenditures—a long 
war, expenditures to an amount almost incalcu- 
lable. 
| Under these circumstances, we are called upon 
to pass the bill now under consideration, and to 
repeal the tariff act of 1842. We are called upon 
to repeal the tariff of 1842, which has brought into 
the treasury an average annual net revenue of more 
than twenty-six millions of dollars, and to pass 
the bill now before the committee, which the gen- 
tleman from New York, [Mr. Huncerrorp,] a 
leading supporter of the present Administration, 
has demonstrated will not bring into the treasury 
a revenue of eighteen millions of dollars—a sum 
far below the annual ordinary expenditufes of our 
Government. At a time when the nation is sur- 
rounded by difficulties, which ought to inspire its 
rulers with a patriotic solicitude to adopt all meas- 
ures necessary to guard its honor and interests by 
maintaining its credit unimpaired, the American 
| patriot is subjected to the mortifying humiliation 
| of seeing the Executive Administration of his 
| country seek a temporary clap-trap popularity by 
| recommending the enactment of a law ‘ reducing 
| the duty on imports;’’ and the yet more painful 
| humiliation of seeing that recommendation gravely 
/and seriously entertained by an American Con- 
' gress. Are the President of the United States and 
his Cabinet ignorant of the importance of preserv- 
ing the national credit at all times, but more espe- 
cially in a conjuncture like the present? Do they 
not know that there is a close relationship and in- 
timate sympathy between public and private credit? 
Do they not know that the destruction of the one 
involves the ruin of the other? Are they ignorant 
of the evils and embarrassments which never fail 
to beset a Government when its credit is stricken 
‘down? Do they not know that it will be impos- 
sible to negotiate loans upon advantageous terms, 
or maintain treasury notes at par, when the rev- 
enue of the Government shall be reduced many 
millions below the amount necessary to pay its 
ordinary annual expenditures? Have they been 
unobservant of the truth, which experience teaches, 
that whena nation is embarrassed by such financial 


| difficulties as result from a destruction of its credit, | 


its people cannot prosper? Are the representatives 
of the people, in the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment, ignorant of these truths? It would be 
/an unpardonable reflection upon the American 
_ people to believe that they have placed in authority, 


| support. If any gentleman doubts my facts, he is ) by the executive, and so serious! 
ment, in order to enable them to maintain and | 
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ee y entertained hy 
|| the legislative, branch of the Government ? Why 


| are we importuned, by argument and entreaty. ;, 
jabandon the existing law, which, ‘as a eit 
/| measure, has proved itself a rock of safety, to “ 
|| venture upon the doubtful quicksands of ‘wild ¢,. 
|| periment, that present themselves in the bil] now 
|; under consideration? But one answer can |» 
|| given to this question. It is because party has gs, 
| decreed. Shall the decrees of that monster nullify 
| the obligations of patriotism, and extinguish ¢);. 
lights of wisdom? , 
The gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Jones, a 
| member of the Committee of Ways and Means 
|| who, it seems, was selected to open the debate and 
| commend the bill to the favorable consideration oy 
| this committee, placed foremost in his array of ay. 
/guments the fact that the Baltimore Convention 
which nominated Mr. Polk as a candidate for th, 
'| Presidency, passed a resolution declaring that the 
|| tariff act of 1842 ought to be repealed. And many 
| gentlemen who succeeded him in the debate on ti, 
‘| same side of the question have urged the same ar- 
| gument. If this isa valid argument, the concly)- 
| sion would seem to follow, that hereafter the only 
| duty which will devolve upon the Congress of the 
|| United States will be, not to deliberate and debate 
| with a view to wise legislation—not to look to 
| our own independent convictions, nor yet to the 
|| will of our constituents, to ascertain our public 
| duty, but merely to inform ourselves of the action 
lof a political convention which assembles once jy 
‘| four years, and without hesitation carry into effect 
| its decrees. Without stopping to show how much 
|such a principle is in conflict with the genius of 
‘| our Government, and how subversive it is of every- 
| thing valuable in our institutions, I will, for the 
| sake of argument, grant the principle, and yet con- 
‘tend that the particular convention referred to is 
| entitled to no such respect. To establish this posi- 
‘tion I will not inquire how many of the members 
| of that convention were self-constituted, claiming 
| to be representatives of the people, yet having no 
‘constituents; but I discredit their proceedings with 
\the fact, (which cannot be controverted,) that a 
| very large majority of them were instructed by 
| their constituents to nominate Mr. Van Buren as 
| a candidate for the Presidency, and that when they 
 cmmpabbed, one of their first acts was to adopta 
| rule which required a vote of two-thirds of the con- 
|| vention to make a nomination. ‘The object of this 
|rule was to prevent the nomination of Mr. Van 
| Buren, and it produced that result. That object 
| being accomplished, the convention proceeded to 
‘nominate Mr. Polk, who had never, so far as | 
| know, been thought of or mentioned by any man, 
| woman, or child in America, as a candidate for that 
|| high office. Upon what ground can the respect of 
‘a Democratic Congress be claimed for the proceed- 
| ings of a convention which thus trampled under 
‘| foot the expressed will of the party which it pro- 
| fessed to represent? Need I tell this Democratic 
| House of Representatives that this was a palpable 
| violation of a fundamental principle of Democracy’ 
| Is it not the doctrine of Democracy that the will 
\of the people ought always to control? Is it 
| not the doctrine of Democracy that the voice o! 
| the people is the supreme law? And was not 
‘this a palpable substitution of the will of a few— 
| interested, intriguing politicians—for the will o! 
‘the people? It may be urged, in answer to these 
| interrogatories, that circumstances had occurre: 
after the appointment of the members of that con- 
vention, which absolved them from their instruc 
| tions, and authorized them to exercise a discretion 
| in regard to the selection of a candidate. 1 mect 
|| this argument, by contending that circumstances 
| now exist which absolve the Democratic members 
| of this House from any obligation which may have 
} been supposed to exist, requiring them to obey the 
i] 
‘| 
{| 





dictates of the Baltimore Convention. The gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Tuomrson,]| him- 
self a Democrat, has informed us that the resolution 
| relating to the tariff was adopted when one-third of 
‘| the members of that convention had left for their 
‘| homes, without a moment of deliberation or a word 
| of debate; and hence he deduces the conclusion 
‘that it ought not to be régarded as binding upon 


question before the committee, and which are too |! either in the executive or legislative branch of the || Congress. Is it thus that the great interests of _ 
well known to require proof; and to express some || Government, men who have not investigated and Republic are to be determined ? Is it not — 
conclusions which are, in my judgment, so ob- || understood these well-settled questions. Why, | than ridiculous—is it not contemptible, in view . 
viously true, as to require no argument in their 4 then, is it that this measure is so earnestly urged | such facts, to refer to the proceedings of that col 
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iefore this committee? Mr. Chairman, Congress | 


has already decided that the proceedings of that | 
convention are entitled to nothing but contempt 

and disregard. I refer to the action of Congress 
upon the Oregon question. The Baltimore Con- 
yention passed. a resolution on that subject, affirm- 
ing that our title to the whole of Oregon was clear 
and unquestionable, and that the same ought to be 
re-oceupied or re-annexed—I speak from memory, 
and am not certain which word was employed. 
When that question was under consideration in the 
Senate, a distinguished Democratic Senator, [Mr. 
Haywood, of North Carolina,] in answering the 
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annexed to the United States, and, in fulfilment of 


SIONAL GLOBE. 


Rresing the bill now | as President of the United States. Texas is now | 
h 


the predictions made by the opponents of that | 


measure, the nation is involved in a war with 


Mexico as a consequence of that annexation. | 
When the bill now under consideration shall be | 


passed into a law, the people of New York will be 


|| very stupid, indeed, if they do not awake to the | 
| fact that the 
|| betrayed. 


have been deceived, cheated, and 
hat shall be the mode and measure 


of their redress, themselves may determine. Tra- | 


cing this deliberately organized a of false- 
hood, fraud, and perfidy, we shal 


I remember to have 
read in the newspapers, very soon after the ad- 


that “the Baltimore Convention was organized by || journment of the Baltimore Convention, that a 


faction and controlled by demagogues.”’ 

Was not that a graphic description? Our coun- 
tryman Healy, the productions of whose genius 
now adorn the rotundo of this Capitol, cannot paint 
a truer portrait. S 
the sentiment. By its action on the Oregon ques- 
tion, it has nullified the decree of the Baltimore 
Convention, and determined that our title to the 
whole of Oregon is not ‘clear and unquestionable;”’ 
and by that decision, happily for our country, peace 
has been preserved, and a war has been avoided, 
which would have been most disastrous to all our | 
national interests. A similar disregard of the de- | 
crees of that convention, on the subjeet of the tariff, 
will, | believe, likewise shield our country from | 
evils, not equal in degree to those which at one | 
time were likely to result from the Oregon diffi- 
culty, but evils of such magnitude as that their 


probable occurrence will, | hope, wake into activ- || factures. I will not detain this committee by read- 


ity, and bring to the rescue, the patriotism of Con- | 
' But I waive all these minor facts and con- | 
siderations, and, for the support of the position | 
which I have assumed, throw myself upon facts | 
which are unanswerably conclusive upon this ques- 
tion. I affirm it to be true, that the political issues 
presented by the Baltimore Convention to the Amer- 
ican people were modified, after the adjournment 
of that convention, by the leading men of the Dem- 
ceratic party, and that the party throughout the 
Union, with but a few exceptions in South Caro- 
lina, tacitly acquiesced in that modification; and 
that to this fact Mr. Polk owes his election to the 
Presidency. This fact being established, 1 deduce 
the conclusion, that the friends of the President 


ress. 


Congress seems to have adopted || 


| this assurance on behalf of Mr. Polk. 


|| prominent citizen of Tennessee, a near neighbor 
|| and confidential friend of Mr. Polk’s, had assured 


the Pennsylvanians that Mr. Polk was not hostile 
to the protective policy; and that he was particu- 
larly in favor of giving ample protection to iron 
and coal, the great interests of Pennsylvania. It 


discussing, if we could know who it was that made 
If I might 


| be permitted to indulge in the Yankee privilege 


of guessing, I think I could identify him; but I 
choose to deal in facts which cannot be questioned. 


j find that it be- 
: '| comes yet more glaring and palpable in relation to 
argument that Congress was bound to be guided || the State of Pennsylvania. 
by the decrees of that convention, said in his place || 


| would shed much light on the subject which I am | 


The assurance referred to, though it probably qui- 


| eted in some degree, did not satisfy the anxiety of 


the Pennsylvanians, for we find that Mr. John K. 


Kane, of that State, addressed a letter to Mr. | 


Polk, soliciting a declaration of his principles on 


| the subject of giving protection to American manu- 


ing Mr. Polk’s reply, which has become so noto- 
rious in the politics of the time. That letter will 


| Stand forever, as the unimpeachable witness of the 


have no right to urge the resolutions of the Balti- || 


more Convention in support of the bill now before | 
this committee. The resolution relating to the re- | 
occupation of the whole of Oregon, and the repeal | 
of the tariff of 1842, were not the only resolutions | 
adopted by that notorious assembly. It adopted | 
a resolution, declaring the re-annexation of Texas | 
to be a Democratic measure. After its adjourn- | 
ment, it was very soon discovered that the 
States of New York and Pennsylvania would not | 
codperate in the election of Mr. Polk, without a | 
change of the political issues, as presented by that | 
convention; and it was obvious to all, that, with- 
out the codperation of those States, it was idle to | 
hope for a Democratic triumph. 


It was, therefore, necessary that something | 


should be done to make these two great States | 
wheel into line. It was perceived that the Democ- 
racy of New York was nota little restive on the 


of repealing the tariff act of 1842. What remed 
was resorted to for the cure of this disease, whic 
threatened the death of democracy by the defeat of 
the Baltimore nominations? The Democracy of | 
New York met together, and solemnly declared | 
tha: the re-annexation of ‘Texas was not an issue | 
involved in the pending election! But, to make | 
assurance doubly sure, they nominated, as a candi- 
date for Governor of that State, Silas eee | 


subject of re-annexing Texas, and upon the subject |) 


whose opinions on the subject of re-annezing Texas 
were known to be identical with those of Mr. Van 
Buren, and who had voted in the Senate of the 
United States for the tariff of 1842. Thus the 
politicians of the State of New York went before 
the people of that State, claiming for Mr. Wright 
the merit of having passed, by his vote, the tariff of | 
1842; and declaring that the re-annexation of Texas | 
Was not an issue involved in the pending Presiden- 
tial election. By these means they secured the 
election of Mr. Wright as Governor of the State of 
New York, and the vote of that State for Mr. Polk 


|| ©the mechanic arts, commerce, and navi 


reat || 








most diabolical conspiracy to defraud a trusting 
people of their suffrages, which has ever disgraced 
the political annals of our country. 
forever, **to damn to everlasting fame’’ the un- 
principled authors of a most atrocious fraud. Eve- 


It will stand , 


ry gentleman who hears me is familiar with its | 


contents. 0 
public life, by which he had sanctioned * such 


| moderate discriminating duties as would afford rea- 
| sonable incidental protection to our home industry,”’ | 
| Mr. Polk proceeds in that letter to say: * In my 
|| § judgment it is the duty of _Government to extend, as 


‘ far as it may be practicable to do so by its revenue 
* laws, and all other means within its power, FAIR AND 
‘JUST PROTECTION to all the great interests of the 
‘whole Union, embracing agriculture, manufactures, 
gation.”” 
What more could have been desired of him by the 


most zealous advocate of a protective tariff? This 


After referring to various acts of his | 


letter was immediately published throughout the | 


length and breadth of Pennsylvania, and the poli- 
ticians of the Democratic party in that State claim- 


ed it as conclusive proof that the interests of that | 


State would be safe under the policy of Mr. Polk’s | 


Administration, in the event of his election to the 
Presidency; and, with this assurance to the peo- 

le, they successfully invoked them to confer upon 
him their sufirages. Foremost among those who 


engaged zealously and effectively in this work of | 
deception and fraud, was James Buchanan, the | 
I have lately read in | 


present Secretary of State. 
the newspapers that Mr. John K. Kane has been 
appointed by the President to a lucrative and high- 


ly honorable office. This appointment no doubt | 
reconciles him to the seeming inconsistency of the |) 


President’s opinions as presented in his letter, and 
as embodied in the bill now under consideration; 
and the high and dignified position which Mr. 


Buchanan occupies in the President’s Cabinet, no | 


doubt saves him from those gnawings of conscience 


which would otherwise disturb him when his | 


memory reverted to the part which he played in 
the false and perfidious transaction which I am 
describing. 


Mr. Chairman, the secret history of this cele- | 


brated Kane letter has never been, and perhaps 
never will, be made public. If the same facility 
existed for obtaining access to the private corre- 
spondence of certain citizens of Pennsylvania and 

‘ennessee, which seems to exist with respect to 
the confidential records of the State Department, 
— to the expenditure of the secret-service 
fund, 
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shed upon the interesting period of political histo- 
ry which IT am now discussing, and [ think it 
would be made manifest that Mr. Polk’s Kane let- 
ter was written to order—that it was the result of an 
understanding between Mr. Polk and certain leading 
politicians of Pennsylvania—that they sought it for 
| the purpose of deceiving the people of that State, and 
that he wrote it with a full knowledge of their purpose, 
and with the intention that this letter should be used 
| for the accomplishment of that nefarious design. When 
it was published in Tennessee, where it was known 
that Mr. Polk had been uniformly opposed to the 
policy of protecting “ home industry,” and where 
| his supporters were daily striving to win the peo- 
| ple to his support upon the ground of his opposi- 
| tion to that policy, the Whig party of that State 
_ were inspired with astonishment and indignation, 
| that a fraud so bold and barefaced should be at- 
| tempted, and they determined to expose it. They 
| forwarded to Pennsylvania Mr. Polk’s speeches 
and circulars, containing conclusive proofs of his 
uniform inveterate hostility to the protective poli- 
cy, as that policy was known to be understood b 
the people of that State. The Democratic politi- 
cians of Pennsylvania met these proofs by assu- 
ring the people that they were Whig inventions— 
Whig falsehoods. The people believed, and shout- 
ed huzza for Polk and the tariff of 1842. The 
Democratic leaders in that State emblazoned upon 
their banners in close juxtaposition, PoLk AND THE 
Tarirr or 1842; and with these words for their 
motto, they marched on * conquering and to con- 
quer.”” The Whigs of Tennessee were not con- 
tent with merely forwarding to Pennsylvania the 
| proofs of Mr. Polk’s opinions, to which I have 
| referred. Public meetings were called at different 
places in that State, in which many of the most 
prominent citizens participated, at which resolu- 
tions were passed propounding to Mr. Polk inter- 
rogatories calculated to elicit from him a more spe- 
cific declaration of his opinions upon the subject of 
the tariff, and to relieve his Kane letter from ambi- 
' guity, and from the possibility of misconstruction, 
Committees of highly respectable gentlemen were 
appointed to communicate those interrogatories to 
Mr. Polk, and ask a response. They performed 
in respectful terms the task assigned them. Upon 
various pretences he postponed and evaded a re- 
sponse to those interrogatories. He was as silent 
as the grave. He perceived that he could not 
reach the Presidential chair without the support of 
the tariff men of the North and the anti-tariff men 
of the South. Hence it was not his interest to be 
distinctly understood on that subject. He chose 
to be supported as a tariff man in New York and 
Pennsylvania, and as an anti-tariff man at the 
South, where the free-trade doctrine prevails; and 
thus, obtaining the Presidency, deceive and betray 
the one interest or the other. 

Whilst Mr. Polk was playing this perfidious 
game in Tennessee, his co-conspirator in Pennsyl- 
vania was not idle. On the contrary, he was 
actively engaged in canvassing that State; and 
with the Kane letter in his hand, he argued to the 
people, and convinced them, that the protective 
| tariff policy, to which they were so much devoted, 

would be as safe under the wise and patriotic 
guardianship of Mr. Polk as President, as under 
that of Mr. Clay, whose eminent talents, as every- 
body knows, have been constantly and zealously 
devoted to the maintenance of that policy through a 
long life of distinguished public service. Mr. Bu- 
chanan was the favorite son of Pennsylvania. The 

eople of that State had repeatedly conferred upon 
bien high honors and distinctions. He had been 
| their favorite candidate for the Presidency, and they 
| had, through their representatives in the Baltimore 

Convention, zealously pressed his claims upon the 
| consideration of that body for a nomination as the 
|| Democratic candidate for that high office. He had 

been long acquainted with Mr. Polk, and had been 
| associated with him in the public service for years 

as a member of this House. He was, therefore, 

naturally presumed to know the opinions and 
' principles of Mr. Polk; and it is not therefore 

at all surprising thatthe honest and confiding peo- 
_ ple of Pennsylvania believed his assertions, and 
, under his advice gave the vote of that great State 
_to Mz. Polk for President of the United States. 
|| Bound to them as he was by a thousand ties of 
|| gratitude, for honors generously conferred, 1 sup- 


apprehend that a flood of light would be \ pose it did not enter into the mind of the most 
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suspicious man among them to conceive it to be || impossible for the most Christian charity to be- 
| lieve that he was not knowingly and wilfully a 
| party to the foul and atrocious fraud that has 


possible that he whom they had so long honored 
and trusted could be so base as to deceive them 
into the support of a man for the Presidency, the 


influence of whose Administration would be di- | 


rected to the destruction of a policy which they 


believed essential to their welfare, and which there- | 


fore they desired to maintain and perpetuate. The 
requel is now revealing to them a new chapter in 
the history of human baseness and perfidy. What 
do they now behold? This same James ae 
whom they have trusted and honored so much, 
and whose assurance to them that the protective 
tariff policy would be safer under the les 
tion of Mr. Polk, induced them to elect him the 
President of the United States, is now a member 
of Mr. Polk’s Cabinet, and giving the influence 
of his name, his talents, and character, to the 
measures of his Administration!! What is the 
policy of that Administration on the subject of the 
tariff? It is embodied and expressed in the report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, and in the bill 
now before the committee. 

When the report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury was read at the beginning of the present 
session of Congress, an honorable member from 
Alabama [Mr. Payne] rose in his place, and 
moved the printing of a large number of extra 
copies for distribution among the people, and 
hailed it in most enthusiastic terms as the first 
free-trade document that had ever emanated from 
the Executive branch of this Government. And 
the gentleman from Georgia, who opened this de- 
bute, labored to commend the bill to the favor of 
this committee upon the express ground that it 
repudiated the principle of “ protecting home indus- 
try.”” The Democratic members from Pennsylva- 
nia rise in their places here, and in woful strains 
tell the committee how the Kane letter induced 
them to believe that the protective tariff policy 
would be safe under the Administration of Mr, 
Polk; how they read that letter to the people of 
Pennsylvania, and made them believe the same 
thing; and they entreat their Democratic brethren 
to take into consideration their peculiar position, 
and implore them not to pass the .ddministration 
measure now under consideration, What response 
do they receive? They have been repeatedly reg- 
ularly read out of the Democratic party, and 
denounced for cherishing what is al a bastard 
Democracy. Without venturing to express any 
opinion upon so delicate a question as the relative 
claims to orthodoxy and respectability of the legit- 
imate and bastard branches of the Democratic 
family, | proceed with the question which I am 
examining. 
ber of the Administration which is employing all 
its influence to pass this free-trade measure; and 


this fact precludes the pooner of the conclusion || 


that he was himself deceived by the Kane letter, 
and thus became the innocent and unwitting instru- 
ment of deceiving the State to which he owed so 
large a debt of gratitude. If this had been true, 
when Mr. Polk developed his free-trade policy, 
he would have resigned his place in the Cabinet 
with indignation, saying to Mr. Polk, * you in- 
duced me to believe that the protective tariff 
poliey would be fostered and ruarded by your 
Administration. Under that belief, I made assu- 
raneces to the people of Pennsylvania, which 
induced them to make you the President of the 
United States. You have deceived me, and made 
me the instrument of deceiving those who con- 
fided in me, and to whom I am indebted for all 
that I am. Therefore, self-respect, honor, patri- 


otism—every high motive which ought to control | 


the conduct of man—compel me to cut myself 
loose from your Administration, and coéperate, 
as best I may, with my deceived and injured 
friends in redressing our common wrongs.” But 
where is he? What is he doing? He is, as 1 
before remarked, a member of that Administra- 
tion which is employing its whole influence to 
abolish the policy which Mr. Buchanan made the 


people of Pennsylvania believe would be safe in | 
He is dancing attendance at the | 
louse, where he can “ lick absurd pomp, | 
‘and crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, that | 


its keeping. 


W hite 


‘thrift may follow fawning.”’ 


He is literally 


lending the strength of his arm to aid the feebler | 


arm of his master in striking down the interests 
of the people of Pennsylvania. ‘Therefore, it is 


| referring to the generalities of his 
he had not intended that letter to do a work of | 
| fraud and deception, he would have responded to 
| the interrogatories propounded to him by the pub- 
| lic meetings in Tennessee, to which I have refer- 
_red, thereby relieving himself from the possibility 
| of being misunderstood. 
Mr. Chairman, I do not understand the casuistry | 
| which makes a distinction between the perfidy of 


Mr. Buchanan is, I repeat, a mem- | 
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een practised upon the American people, but 


/more especially upon those of New York and 
| Pennsylvania. 


The President of the United States 
cannot escape the same damning imputation b 





an individual and that of a public man, and decides 
the one to be less reprehensible than the other. If 


| personal disgrace and dishonor were the penalties 
| with which public opinion punished political per- | 
fidy, it would be impossible to conceive of a lower | 
deep of infamy than that to which James K. Polk | 
'and James Buchanan would be condemned. Who | 


believes that James K. Polk could have been elected 


| President of the United States if he had proclaimed | 
to the American people the political doctrines and | 
measures which are set forth and recommended in | 


the report of the Secretary of the Treasury? Who 
believes that he would have received the vote of 
New York or Pennsylvania if the people of those 
States had known that the influence of his Admin- 


as the bill now before this committee ? 
The gentleman from Pennsylania, [Mr. Tuomp- 


| son,] when addressing this committee the other 


day, frankly declared that neither of those States 


would have voted for Mr. Polk if they had believed 


that such a measure would have been urged by his || adjutors, the people of the United States owe it to 


Administration, and he warned his political breth- 


ren of the Democratic party that political power | 
would depart from them in those States if this bill | 
I honor the Democratic delega- || 


becomes a law. 
tion from the State of Pennsylvania for the zeal, 


firmness, and ability, with which they have resisted || 
and opposed the Administration upon the question || 

| caunot believe 
that those who in this matter have been so faithful |! 


now before this committee; and 


to their constituents, so firm in their duty, know- 
ingly codperated in deceiving their constituents into 
the Lelief that Mr. Polk was as much devoted to 
the protective policy as Mr. Clay. I am inclined 
to believe that they were themselves deceived by 
their confidence in Mr. Buchanan, and were thus 
made the innocent instruments of misleading their 
constituents. Whilst I honor them for the fidelity 
with which they resist the influence of the Admin- 
stration by opposing the bill now under consid- 
eration, I must confess my surprise that they do 
not give voice upon this floor to the deep indigna- 


tion which their deceived and betrayed constitu- | 
ents may be supposed to feel against those who have || original can now be said on either side of the ques- 


| ion. 


deceived and betrayed them. If they desire to free 


themselves entirely from the imputation of having 


aided in cheating the people of Pennsylvania into 


| the belief that Mr. Polk would guard and foster the 


policy of a protective tariff, they must renounce 
their loyalty to his Administration, and denouzce 
James Buchanan as false and faithless to Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Chairman, the facts which I have 
brought to the view of this committee establish 
clearly the position, that the resolutions of the Bal- 
timore Convention on the subject of the tariff are 
entitled to no weight whatsoever as an argument 
for the passage of the bill under consideration, in- 
asmuch as it is made manifest that Mr. Polk and 
his supporters in the great States of New York 
and Pennsylvania repudiated those resolutions 


before the last Presidential election, and that with- | 


out such repudiation or modification of the tariff 
issue he could not have been elected to the Presi- 
dency. The conclusion would therefore seem to 
follow that the supporters of Mr. Polk’s adminis- 
tration are morally inhibited from passing this bill 
into a law, for no fact can be clearer than that the 
will of the American people was declared against 
such a law in the election of Mr. Polk. Congress 
will, by passing the bill now before this commit- 
tee, consummate the fraud which the Executive 
branch of the Government has begun, but which 
it has as yet only partially completed. In my en- 
deavor to establish these conclusions, I have found 
it necessary to animadvert with some severity upon 
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| the conduct of high public functionaries, I hay 

_ done so in the performance of what I conceive 4 
| be a public duty, and not to gratify personal rs 
|| party malignity. It is certainly the right of a free 
| pn le, and the representatives of a free people 


oldly to canvass the public acts of public men. 


ane letter. If | 





| tion to destroy t 
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| Thoroughly convinced that a considerable portion 


of the American people were cheated of their gy¢. 
frages in the last Presidential election, and findine 
g 


_ the verdict which they then rendered relied upon 
here to: force through Congress a measure which 
| they condemn, and which I believe to be fr: 


es : wucht 
with mischief to the public welfare, I have felt jt 


to be my duty to expose the perfidy which has 
been practised, and to invoke the just indignation 
of the peer upon the authors, great and smal] 

’ 


| of that perfidy. Leta severe but just retribution 


be visited upon them, as a warning in all after 


times to ambitious and unprincipled aspirants 
“? 


teaching them to know that the people, ever read 
to sustain and honor those who are faithful {y 


| them, possess intelligence to detect, and virtuous 
| resentment to punish, those who, by falsehood and 


dissimulation and double-dealing, win their conf- 


_ dence and support only to deceive and betray them. 


Thus, and thus only, can practical effect be given 
to the pewro mes which is the foundation of our 
political institutions, that the people are competent 
to govern themselves; for it must be obvious to 


| all, that this principle will become inefficient and 


| inoperative when it shall be permitted to any man 
istration would be exerted to pass such a measure || 


to go **unwhipped of justice’? who reaches the 
Presidency by professing himself favorable to a 
system of public policy, and, when safely installed 
in power, employs all the influence of his high sta- 
ce policy which he was elected to 
maintain. Upon such a man, and all his guilty co- 
themselves, to honor, truth, and justice, and to the 
principles of their Government, to visit a blasting 
indignation; and I hesitate not to say, that if there 
is yet left among us a remnant of the spirit of our 
fathers, this duty will in due time be performed. 
Mr. Chairman, I have occupied so much of the 
hour to which I am limited by a rule of the House 
in refuting the argument so zealously and _perse- 
veringly urged—that the people, by electing Mr. 
Polk, ratified the decree of the Baltimore Conven- 


|| tion, and that therefore Congress is bound to pass 
| the bill now before this committee—as to have but 
| a few minutes left to devote to an examination of 
| its probable effects upon the national interests, and 


contrast the same with the actual realized operation 
of the tariff act of 1842, which this bill proposes to 
repeal. I do not regret that I am thus restricted, 


| for the arguments upon which the supporters of 
| the opposing systems of policy rely to sustain their 
| respective theories have been ably presented du- 


ring this debate, and on many former occasions, 
insomuch that but little which is either new or 


The tariff of 1842 is founded upon the prin- 
ciple that it is expedient to raise by duties on for- 


/eign imports a sufficient amount of revenue to 
| defray the necessary expenses of Government, and 
| to discriminate in laying those duties so as to ex- 


tend, in the language of Mr. Polk, when he was a 


candidate for the Presidency, ‘* fair and just pro- 


_ tection to all the great interests of the whole Union, 


embracing agriculture, manufactures, the mechanic 


arts, commerce, and navigation;” whereas the bill 
| under consideration is founded upon the free-trade 


theory as set forth by Mr. Polk in his message 


| since his election to the Presidency, and by his Sec- 
| retary of the Treasury in his annual report made 
at the commencement of the present session of 
| Congress. 


Thousands of political agitators have constantly 
employed their talents, for mere parly purposes, 10 


ooeeatnn to excite the passions and prejudices 
| of the 


people against the tariff act of 1842; and by 
conceding, for the most part, the correctness of the 
general principle of policy upon which that act 18 
founded, and attacking it in its details, they have 
been to some extent successful. To accomplish 


this object, every narrow prejudice, every mean 


passion of the human heart has been perseveringly 
appealed to. It is a high proof of the intelligence 
| of the American people that, under such cireum- 
| stances, their verdict was rendered at the last Pres- 
idential election, as I have conclusively shown, I" 
' savor of the general principle of policy upon which 
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that law is founded. I claim of the most bitter 
opponent of that law the admission, which I think 
candor will compel him to make, that as a revenue 
measure it has admirably fulfilled the predictions 
of those who framed it, and most signally falsified 
the predictions of those who oe it when it 
was under consideration in this Louse, When 
that law was under consideration in this House, 
in 1842, its opponents argued most zealously that 


the duties which it imposed were so high as to | 


rohibit importations, and that it would be wholly 
insufficient as a revenue measure; and I well re- 
member that the present President of the United 
States, when a candidate for Governor in the State 
of Tennessee, confidently announced the same 
opinion to the people of that State. The friends 
of the law, on the other hand, contended on this 
floor that the duties which it imposed were so ad- 
justed as to raise twenty-six millions of dollars, 
and give fair and just encouragement and protec- 
tion to American manufactures. The official re- 
ports from the Treasury Department show us that 
there has accrued to the Government, from the 
operations of that law, an annual average revenue 
of more than twenty-six millions of dollars; and 


the proof is before us in many forms that the man- | 


ufacturing interest, and every other interest of the 


country, Immediately sprung upward from a state 


of languishing depression to one of healthful pros- i] 


perity. When that law was passed by Congress 
the finances of the Government were in a most 
deplorable and disgraceful condition; for, in a time 
of profound peace, the revenue of the Government 
had been for a period of years permitted annually 
to fall far below the annual expenditures. Treas- 
ury notes had been annually issued to keep up the 
appearance of solvency. These were auld pro- 
test, and selling in the markets at a large discount. 
A loan had been authorized, and an agent of Gov- 
ernment despatched to Europe to negotiate it; and 
after visiting England, and perambulating the 
continent of Europe, he returned to tell us the 
humiliating truth that the bonds of the United 
States were unsaleable, and that we could not 
borrow a dollar. 
to raise the amount of revenue necessary to pay 
the ordinary annual expenditures of Government; 
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that the tariff act of 1842 is a perfect measure; and 
if those who complain of its provisions in certain 
respects, would concede the correctness of the prin- 
ciple upon which the law is founded, and bring 
forward a proposition to amend such defects as 
experience may have proven to exist, this side of 
the House would freely co6perate with them. But 
it seems that nothing short of the absolute re peal 
of the tariff of 1842, and the enactment in its stead 
of anew law, founded on new principles, will satisfy 
the majority on this floor; and accordingly they 
pertinaciously urge the passage of the bill now 
before the committee. The time which yet remains 
to me is too brief for me to attempt a discussion of 
this measure. I must content myself by referring 
to the suggestions which I made at the outset of my 
remarks, as to its insufficiency as a revenue meas- 
ure, and by warning gentlemen of the majority 
that a tremendous responsibility will rest upon 
them, if, when the nation is engaged in war—a 
war of unknown duration—a war which will draw 
upon the treasury of the Government to an un- 
known amount—they pass an act which, as has 
been conclusively shown by gentlemen on both 
sides of the House, will not raise a sufficient rev- 
enue to pay the ordinary expenditures of Govern- 
ment in time of peace—thereby striking down the 
national credit, and with it private credit, involving 
the Government and people in all the evils from 
which both were redeemed by the tariff act of 
1842. I beg gentlemen to heed these suggestions, 
and give, for the sake of the country, full force to 
the promptings of patriotism, disregarding the ob- 
ligations of party, which are nullified when they 
conflict with the higher obligations of patriotism. 


| When they shall see their country plunged into 


Congress passed the act of 1842 | 


to pay the interest on the loan which had been | 


authorized, and thus restore the credit of the Gov- 
ernment; to provide a sinking fund for the final 
payment of the public debt, and to give “ fair and 
just protection to American manufactures,’’ which, 
under that approximation to the “ revenue stand- 
ard’? provided for by the Compromise act, had 
sunk almost into a state of ruin. All the purposes 
for which the law was passed were immediately 
realized. The credit of the Government instan- 
taneously revived; the bonds of the Government 
were no longer hawked about, unable to find a 


purchaser, but sold readily at a high premium; 


private credit revived with public credit, and all 
the business interests of the people at once felt the 


healthful influence which an unimpaired public and | 


private credit never fails to infuse. The manufac- 
turing interests revived so much that we have been 
continually stunned with a loud outcry about the 
enormous profits of that interest; the expenditures 
of Government have been promptly paid at the 
treasury; and but for the Mexican war, requiring 
the expenditure of the surplus which had accumu- 
lated, and was annually accumulating in the treas- 
ury, the public debt might have been very soon 
discharged. 

In view of these incontrovertible facts, who will 
say that the tariff law has not most happily realized 
the calculations of its friends, and put to shame the 
financial ignorance of those public men who pre- 
dicted its failure? It has not only fulfilled the 
expectations of its friends, but it has extorted hom- 
age from its enemies; for I think I have already 
proven that the Administration, which is urging its 
repeal, obtained power from the people by feigning 
friendship for the principle of that law. Its details 


have been attacked before the people, and it has | 


been plausibly urged that its imposition of duties 
was In some respects unjust—bearing oppressively 
upon the people. I think these objections have 
n successfully met in this debate, and it has 
€n proven that consumers are purchasing all the 
articles, about which complaint has been made, at 
cheaper prices than at any former period. Yet I 
do not contend—no man on this floor contends— 
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the evils which I have intimated as likely to result 
from the measure under consideration, they will 
find it difficult to appease their constituents or their 
consciences, by the assurance that they are merely 
making an interesting experiment of the hitherto 
untried theory of free trade. 

This theory of free trade, though it has never 
been carried into practical effect by this Govern- 
ment, is notnew. It developed itself in the first 
Congress which assembled under our Constitution. 
When that body assembled to put into operation 
the form of government which the people of the 
United States had adopted—to make the freedom 
which they had won upon the battle-fields of the 
Revolution conduce to the permanent welfare and 
happiness of themselves and their posterity, there 
were eminent and talented men who contended for 
this theory; but they failed to convince a majority 
of that Congress that it was the true policy of the 
United States to adopt it. And, accordingly, we 
find that among the first acts of that Congress was 
a law laying duties on imports. And that the pur- 

oses for which that law was passed might never 
be questioned or misunderstood, the wise patriots 
and statesmen who passed it, prefixed a preamble, 
which is in the following words: 

« Whereas it is necessary for the support of the Govern- 
ment, for the discharge of the debts of the United States, 
and the encouragement and protection of manufactures, that 


duties be laid on goods, wares, and merchandises: Be it 
enacted,” §c. 


Since that time it has been the uniform policy of 


this Government, in laying duties for revenue, to 
| discriminate ‘* for the encouragement and protection 


| of manufactures. 
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This policy has paid the na- 
tional debt which was contracted in the achieve- 
ment of independence, and for the prosecution of 
the last war with Great Britain; it has fortified 


our coasts and seaports; it has built our navy and 
_navy-yards; it has built our armories; it has sup- 


plied the nation with arms and munitions of war 
for its defence; it has furnished the means of ex- 
tinguishing the Indian title to a vast and fertile do- 
main; it has paid the debt of gratitude which we 
owed to the soldiers of the Revolution; in short, 
it has supplied the Government with revenue to 
accomplish all the purposes for which it was insti- 
tuted, without subjecting the people to inconve- 


| nience, or onerous burdens; and it has encouraged 


| and protected American manufactures, until they 


have grown to a state of maturity which makes us 


| independent of foreign nations for all that we need 


for our comfort and convenience in peace, or for 


| our defence in war; and, by creating home mar- | 
kets, it has placed the welfare and prosperity of | 


our people upon a more stable basis, less subject 


‘| sibly be redeemed before they have fulfil'ec 
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than formerly to be injuriously affected by the po- 
litical or commercial convulsions of foreign nations. 
All the sources of national power and prosperity 
which were latent when this policy was first 
adopted, have been most happily developed, and 
we have grown as no nation ever before grew. 


| Why should we discard the policy of our fathers 


which has produced such great and glorious re- 
sults, to follow the lead of Mr. Polk into the un- 
tried experiment of free trade? Is he wiser or more 
patriotic than the illustrious men of the first Con- 
ress, or the great statesmen of all political parties 
who have steadily maintained the policy which 
was then commenced? Shall we render higher 
homage to him than to the sages of our early 
history? Let us rather despise the counsels of 
this man of yesterday, and by adhering to the ex- 
amples of our fathers, carry our country forward 
and upward to a greater prosperity and higher 
glory; and of that prosperity and glory, ereet the 
only monument which can befittingly commemo- 
rate their wisdom and patriotism, and attest our 
veneration for their virtues. 











THE TARIFF. 


SPEECH OF MR. J. R. INGERSOLL, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
July 2, 1846. 
On the Bill reducing the duty on Imports, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. INGERSOLL said: 

The committee has been regaled with personal 
explanation and personal rebuke. I must rejoice 
for my own sake, while [ might perhaps regret for 
yours, that I have no such highly seasoned food 
to offer. My business is merely with the business 
of the country. A frank appeal to candor and 
good sense can scarcely fail occasionally to pro- 
duce effect. Dictates of reason and sound policy 
are somewhere to be found. I shall be excused 
for going in pursuit of them at this late stage of 
the debate, when the ardor of discussion may have 
abated, and the zeal and fierceness of preconceived 
opinion have lost their opportunity to inflame, 

It would seem to be an insuperable objection to 
the scheme before us, that it was prepared at a 
time and under circumstances altogether different 
from those which now exist. Although not of 
ancient date, yet its age, when measured by the 
standard of events, would give to it the character 
and the attributes of antiquity. A change of cir- 
cumstances has destroyed its fitness for the present 
time. You enjoyed, until very lately, a condition 
of de facto peace. All the estimates of the depart- 
ments were founded on such a state of things. 
Calls were made for minimum appropriations. A 
surplus of money almost groaned in the treasury, 
and the authentic voice of the proper officer an- 
nounced that it would not be exhausted during the 
progress of the present and the approaching fiscal 
year. Such was the eondition of the country and 
the treasury through the whole progress of incu- 
bation. The Secretary’s annual report, the favor- 
ite, as it has been called, of foreign banicbedion, laid 
down the broad basis of abstract principles of 
finance on the 3d day of December. His own 
practical exposition, under the name of * An act 
reducing the duty on imports, and for other pur- 
voses,’’ was communicated et an earlyday. The 
bil which adopts the name, the principles, and for 
the most part the details of that scheme, was 
reported April 14. At that period the plan was 
complete. Supposing it to have been also faultless 
for the occasion which then presented itself, it must 
for that very reason be the reverse of faultless at 
the present time. Legislation, and especially rev- 
enue legislation, adapts itself to the exigencies of 
the moment. That which precisely suits a state 
of peace ia unfit for a state of war. That which 


| applies toa redundant exchequer is not suited to 
' one laboring under exhaustion, or threatened with 


it. Notonly so. When finances are flourishing, 
and revenues abound, one argument at least is 
withdrawn from the sum of objections to tamper- 
ing with the settled policy of th- nation. An ex- 
periment may, in such a statc of things, be in a 
degree less pernicious. The errors of it a pos- 
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purposes of mischief. Contrast the recently past 
with the actually present condition of the Govern- 
ment. War exists. It has been solemnly pro- 
nounced now, with relation back for its origin to 
that inconsiderate series of measures which, with- 
out one effort to conciliate or compromise with a 
friendly nation, identified ourselves with another 
with which she was at war. A condition of active 
hostilities is plunged into without any of those be- 
coming prep rations so easily made, A bic h, if they 
do not, according to the sound maxim of Wash- 
ington, avert the evil, at least mitigate its inconve- 
niences and diminish its extravavance. ‘The pres- 
ent expense has been variously estimated, within 
doors and without, at from one hundred and fifty 
thousand to half a million of dollars a day. Ido 
not vouch for the accuracy of the calculation. 
Taking the less estimate, it amounts to fifty-six 
millions; if the greater, it would be 182.500.0000 a 
year. The Treasury Department, after correcting 
a former erroneous calculation 


of four millions, 
declares the deficiency to be larze—calls for tre 
ury notes and a loan, and acknowledves that the 
new plan will produce a less amount of permanent 
revenue than the existing one by out 


as 


a million 
of dollars—twenty-six million 


twenty-seven millions, ascertained by the wel 


tried « x perience of three suces ive years. It can- 
not be doubted that all appliances that can be 
brought to bear should be earnes ly resorted to. 


At such a time, especially when it follows an 
tensible course of fearfully frucal policy in pe : 
no stone should be left unturned. Wisdom for 
merly, in the better democracy of Mr. Madi 


) 
in the outset doubled the duties, as a necess : 
war measure. Our modern theorists propose in 
eut them down about one-half, besides excluding 
from its present place in th bill the revenue clause 


taxing tea and cotlee. Tha time of peace and of an 
requer, you impose a duty upon 


necessaries of hfe, and you strike it out the mo- 


overiiowblyw ce c} 


ment war with its attendant exactions arrives, and 
the treasury officer comes begging with a dale obo- 
lum at your door ‘There is more in this, if phi- 
losophy could find it out. The stratery of party 
may advise, unhesitatingly, the appearance of re- 
linquishing a most obvious and productive source 
of income, but the wisdom and the re sponsibilities 
of the department. will never permit the reality. I 
warn the Democracy of the middle States that this 
isa lure for votes. 


4 


Tea and coffee are popular 
He i 
iavorites 


A majority may be won for the foreign 
bill by propitiating this popular sentiment. Once 
pass the bill with all its evils, and an omission 
80 palpable will speedily be SU} plied. Necessitic Ss 
of the people were made objects of impost when 
an experiment was in the course of preparation, 
because it was clear that the experiment must fail 
to produce even peace revenue s. This wasa legis- 
lative eflort resembling the course of certain philos- 
ophers, of whom it has been well said, that they 
regard men im the ir experiments as they do mice 
in an air pump, or ina recipient of mephitic gas. 
We have been told that iron also is a nec ssary of 
life! The difference is, simply, that iron is a na- 
tive production, and will he sp edily, if it be not 
already, for most of its uses, obtained better and 
cheaper at home than from abroad. If tea and 
coffee could, by measures of protection, be made 
to grow like long staple, or rice, or tobacco, in the 
American soil, with a happy independence of Pa- 





gan lands, a catholic patriotism would re joice in 
the encouragement of them by wise legislation. 
The very bill which is pressed, and is recom- 
mended up to the present moment in the midst of 
war—remote and expensive war—is styled « An 
act reducing the duties on imports.’? Such was 
also the name given to the Treasury plan, and it is 
éven now tacitly acquiesced in by the amendment 
offered on the 15thJune. An Executive message, 
of June 16th, communicates the Secretary’s report 
of the day before, and this report still adopts * as 
‘a basis, the bill reducing the tariff reported by 
* the Committee of Ways and Means to the House 
‘of Representatives, on the 1th of April last.” 
It proposes, however, some “ augmented and ad- 
ditional duties,’? which are estimated to reach 
$5,534,057. These exhibit a singular departure 
from the vital principle of the annual report, which 
propounds ‘* that lower duties increase the reve- 
nue.”” Schedule A, (of June 16th,) increases all 
that are specified, except the class of spirituous 
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liquors; and it thus practically admits how erro- 
neous was the theory which is violated in the day 
of need. One cannot fail to be struck with the 
convenience of a mutable doctrine which finds low 
duties or high duties the source of greater revenue, 
according to the existing desires or necessities of 
the Government. We might well ask, in the lan- 
guage of the Prince of Wales, in the midst of car- 
narge on the field of Shrewsbury: * Is it a time to 
jestand dally now?’ 

A change of circumstances so absolute might 
authorize the belief that it would be followed by a 
corresponding change of policy. The country 
would understand and appreciate the motive. If 
rentlemen, who came from the people, charged as 
they suppose with the duty of opposing what is 
called the tariff of ’42, fear to disobey the supposed 
obligations of party, let them remember that the 
necessity is removed with the causes which produ- 


cedit. Even upon the field of battle, where rules of 
implicit obedience are the most stern, it is well 
established that an order sent to a distance must 


not be delivered, if before it arrives the state of 


affairs on which it was founded has passed away. | 


It is well remarked by Mr. Burhe, that our situa- 
tion is the preceptor of our duty. ‘The warmest 
current of party feeling will occasionally become 
cold. You came here under circumstances which 
have no longer any existence, and you will be jus- 
tiled and applauded if you act in conformity to 


se which have succeeded to them. 
! 





scheme to the belligerent wants and duties of the 
country, itis objectionable, because every new rev- 
enue system is necessarily experimental. It re- 
quires to be tested in practice before it will meet 
with confidence or reliance. You are about to call 
upon capiialists for a loan of several millions, Un- 
der the present tried plan they would gladly furnish 
it. But no matter what may be the seeming virtues 
of an untried arranzvement, iis abstract merits will 
not suffice to overcome the characteristic caution 
of money lenders, who will wait to see its practi- 
eal bearings and effects before they place their funds 
ut risk. 

We are told that an experiment of low duties is 
desired. Will not one fatal experiment already 
made, and yet fresh in the recollection of every- 
bedy, suffice? It ended with the fulfilment of that 
disastrous compromise which continued to exhibit 
its gradual but terrible developments for ten long 
years. My Democratic colleagues will-bear in 
mind that Pennsylvania had no connexion with it 
from the beginning, except to suifer. When it 
was under discussion, that State came up to the 
National Legislature in her sovereign capacity, 
and with a solemn protest declared that she never 
vould be bound by it. 
upon the rack, and there, like victims of the in- 
quisition in the dark days of an awful superstition, 
their flesh was torn quivering from them at the rate 
of 20 per cent. a year, until at length, after a series 
of convulsive agonies, they sunk into Inanition. 
The experiment which you desire to repeat having 
done its melancholy office, left a prostrate and once 
prosperous nation like the inhabitants of that an- 
cient capital which was desolated by conspirators, 
to cherish, not the hope of safety, but the consola- 
tion of the grave. 


Yet the people were placed | 


Jesides the intrinsic unfitness of the proposed 


Satisfied for the moment with the mischief of 


experimental legislation, a new system under better 
auspices was adopted, on the 30th of August, 1842. 
After a brief trial it succeded to a miracle. Little 
nore than four months previously, however, an act 


of Congress was passed (April 14) extending the pe- | 
riod of reimbursement of a loan of twelve millions, | 
which had been authorized July 21, 1841, from | 
three to twenty years, and providing for an addi- | 
tional one of five millions for twenty years like- | 


wise. Whata commentary upon low duties was 
this succession of loans itself, in a time of profound 
peace, in addition to the repeated authority to 
issue and re-issue treasury notes ! 


Besides a for- | 


mal pledge of all the moneys arising from duties | 
for payment of interest and redemption of princi- | 


pal, authority was necessarily given to dispose of 
the stock at an unlimited discount or sacrifice, after 
it should be advertised, and proposals should be 
invited for a reasonable time. At any sacrifice it 
was not taken. 
at home, a special agency was employed to try the 


After a series of disappointments | 
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and fellow-townsman of the then Secretary of 4) 

Treasury, and a distinguished banker of Phil es 
phia, went to Europe, and there knocked in ve 

at the doors of the different capitals. Pra, 4 
Holland, and England—old and tottering as see / 
of us are in the habit of regarding them—co 
command, by their well-sustained credit, the 
fidence of the world. This young country 
resources beyond them all combined, but with 
sourees neglected and abused, became an o)yja0) 
for scorn to point her slow and moving finger a; 
Her commissioners were not able to obtain a fay. 
thing from any quarter. ‘They returned empty 
handed as they went, and the Administyatio) 
bankrupt and despairing, was left to mourn oye: 
the final results of a disastrous experiment, |), 
the meantime, the operations of the new tariff yea 
begun to appear. In the opening of 1843, (Jay. 
uary 30,) Mr. Ward, of New York, acting > 
himself and others, offered to supply the treasyry 
with whatever might be the amount of the defirie:, 
cy, undera heavy penalty. His offer was prompt\y 
accepted. 5 


» With 


The stock immediately began to +); 
and it did not cease to do so until it reached 17, 
cent. above par. It has served as a universal | 
rometer, indicating the bright atmosphere of 
country, not only in its fiscal, but its political, 
social, mercantile, agricultural, mechanical, ani 
manufacturing concerns. All became eminently 
prosperous.* Nothing can again harm them, by 
their own exuberance as to some, or the bliehtiyo 
neglect and mismanagement of the Government as 
to all of them. Contrast the present condition of 
the nation with that which it exhibited four yea, 
ago. That resembled the remains of an inmolated 
victim. This wears the beaming aspect and the 
full proportions of a happy and confiding object 
too fatally decked and destined for the sacrifice. 

With the cup of prosperity filled to the brin 
we are about to dash it from our lips. Theories 
are called up like disturbed spirits of the dead, and 
these phantoms are put in array against establish- 
ed facts and long-tried experience. 

So much controversy has existed as to the effeet 
of protection upon prices, whether they are raised 
or lowered by it, that little will be urged in rela- 
tion to it here. Conviction must be difficult if not 
brought about by the combined lights of reason 
and experience, which have shown upon the sub- 
ject for nearly sixty years. Competition opposed 
to monopoly, and the ascertainment by actual 
manufacture of what ought to be the price of an 
article, opposed to ignorance in relation to it, while 
it is sold at arbitrary rates, are the broad basis on 
which these conclusions of reason and experience 
are built. It was long since asserted by Alexan- 
der Hamilton, “as universally true,’’ thata de- 
crease of price is the ** ultimate effect’’ of regula- 
tions which conirol the competition of foreign with 
domestic fabrics, in relation to * every successful 
manufacture.’? This doctrine, which was not 
new in the earliest days of the Constitution, has 
been confirmed and illustrated by every experi- 
ment. Possibly they who are reluctant to the 
principle, and blind to the fact; who turn a deaf 
ear to arguments, and refuse to be influenced by 
precedents which have their origin in one section 
of the country, may not be insensible to the utter- 
ance of a voice from among themselves. | A con- 
tingency like this, as well as an unwillingness 
upon any of these points to fall into a repetition 
of what may he found better said elsewhere, in- 
duces me to refer with emphasis to a book which 
is before me. In one of its earliest pages the po- 
sition is taken that ‘* every production, the result 
of protection in this country, has been brought 
cheaper and better into the market than before 
such protection.” Shall I be told that this is the 
stereotyped language of northern manufacturers ? 
The titlepage of the book informs us that it Is the 


ey 














* The effeet upon a single department of business will 
serve as an index to the universal influence of the wise 
legislation of 1842. The iron interest of Pennsylvania was 
protected. A large investment and employment of eapital 
ensued. This has been estimated by a highly respectable 
committee of the Iron and Coal tyrone) of a 
nia, at $47 per ton for every ton of charcoal pig meta! man- 
Stonegntd—wideh would give, on 75,200 tons, $3,534,400 5 
and for every ton of anthracite pig metal, $25 per ton, 
$2,575,000, making the sum of $6,109,400 invested in fur- 
naces alone since 1842. Upon the same estimate anthra- 
cite furnaces, previously to 1842, produced 16,487 tons, 


| with a capital of $412,075, and, since that time, 103,000 


‘ foreign money market. A highly respectable friend '' tons, with a capital of $6,109,400. 
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sober judgment of a * Southern Planter.’ His 
« Notes on Political Economy as applicable to 
the United States,’’ (such is the title of the work,) 
are replete with exactly those suggestions, which 
vindicate, for himself at least, a claim to southern 
consistency. While the great body of his imme- 
diate fellow-citizens have changed their views, and 
afier having literally driven the North into a pa- 
triotic devotion to new schemes of national ad- 
yancement, have themselves condemned and tra- 
duced them, he has simply reiterated the southern 
doctrines of 1816. Scarcely a topic connected 
with these important interests is undeveloped by 
him. The steady policy of the South is shown to 
be now what it was declared to be thirty years 
ago, and | warmly commend the neglected volume 
throughout to the patient attention of its author’s 
neighbors.* 

The first tariff law was passed in the House of 
Representatives May 16, and in the Senate June 
17, and was approved 4th July, 1789. The yeas 
and nays were not taken in either House. We 
only know that it contained the memorable dec- 
laration that it was necessary that duties be laid for 
“the encouragement and protection of manufae- 
tures”? The second tariff law, reaffirming this 
emphatic declaration of the first, passed the House 
of Representatives July 19, 1790, by forty yeas 
to fifteen nays. Every member from Massachu- 
setts voted against it; while the whole of the dele- 
gations of Virginia, North Carolina, and Georgia, 
and all except a single individual of South Caro- 
lina, gave it combined support. Pennsylvania of 
course Was unanimous in its favor; and so I trust- 
ed until yesterday, she would continue to be until 
the end of her history, and so I venture to predict 
she will be, with the solitary exception of the 
present moment.t The tariff of April 27, 1816, 
whieh, if it did not contain the name of protection, 
largely and avowedly provided for the thing, exhi- 
bits a majority of the South Carolina members 
supporters of its policy, and Massachusetts divi- 
ded. Even in 1824 Massachusetts and the South- 
ern States are found voting together—the first ten 
to one, and the last (North and South Carolina 
and Georgia) in solid body against the system. 

A word of explanation upon the sort of incon- 
sistency which is imputed for blame to the people 
of Massachusetts. That people, with a rugged 
soil and severe climate, living in a latitude which 
denied altogether growth to the productions of 
the sunny South, and even compelled them to 
seek large contributions from the more genial fer- 
tility of the middle States, availed themselves at all 
times of their fine harbors and hardy population, 
and were atan early day the chief possessors of 
the commerce of the country. When a southern 
policy insisted on protection contrary to the wishes 
of Massachusetts, and succeeded in establishing it 
in defiance of her efforts and her will, she triumph- 
ed in defeat. While her fisheries still nursed the 
seamen of the country, and continued to realize by 


their exploits the splendid imagery of Mr. Burke, | 


*These same notes of a “ Southern Planter” abound in 
other suggestions worthy of notice. [tis with him a matter 
of surprise that the planters of this country should be the 
“slaves to England, her hewers of wood and drawers of 
water.”? 
mire, sunshi.e and rain, a burning deadly climate, anda 
frozen zone, all to produce invaluable raw materials for 
England to work up and reap a harvest from,” (page 184.) 
One might compare these services rendered by us with the 
language occasionally used by her journals in return. The 
London Morning Post of Saturday, November 9, 1844, has 
an article on the subject of America which concludes thus: 
“* At present we are doubtful whether to look upon you as a 


horde of barbarians, a gang of banditti, or a community of 
gougers,’? 


“We toil and sweat, trudge through mud and | 


t Since the discussion in the House of Representatives, it 


has been somewhere suggested that the tariff of °42 was a 


‘* Boston Bill.”? That it received efficient support from the | 


Representatives of Massachusetts there is no doubt; but the 


bill, in its origin, formation, and objects, was more especi- 


ally directed to Pennsylvania, which stood most in need of 
its provisions. The manufactures of some of the Eastern 


States had already shot ahead, and were not in equal dan- | 


ger from a destructive policy. The Secretary of the Treas- 


ury who prepared the original bill, [Mr. Forward,] wasfrom | 


Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. His active and intelligent coadju- 


torin the task was Mr. James N. Barker, then recently | 


Comptroller, and formerly Collector of the port of Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Barker attended throughout upon the delibera- 


tions of the Committee of Ways and Means, by whom the | 


bill was acted on and reported, and among whom there was 
Hot one member from any State farther north than New 
York. A bill, in many respects different, and less protect- 
ive of Pennsylvania interests, was reported by the Commit- 
tee of Manufactures, but set aside for the other. 
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and while her commerce did not cease to flourish, 


a new sphere of enterprise was explored and sub- 
dued. A portion of the same industry and intelli- 
rence which had heen conspievwous in one ele- 
ment, became no less active, ente rprising, and 
successful in another. If a deficiency of handi- 
craft existed in the hardier sex, it was supplied by 
the delicate and persevering assiduity of the more 
gentle. With the policy of the South, were adopt- 
ed and identified the productions of the South: and 
the eastern States have become by reluctant acqui- 
escence the workshops of three-quarte rs of the 
globe. In doing them honor for a practical eon- 
formity to the of the legislation of the 
Union, we ought not to withhold from them ap 
plause for a patriotic conformity to principles, 
which were always as authentic in their source as 
they are salutary and wise in their exercise. 

If the price of commodities successfully protected 
be not diminished to the consumer: if, in other 
words, the producer continues to receive the same 
amout of compensation, notwithstanding the addi- 
tional expense of bringing his goods to market, 
which the duty imposes, what becomes of the ar 
eument that the article is prohibited or interfered 
with by the duty? Either the duty reflects its 
image upon the foreign manufacturer, or his sub- 
stitute, the importer, and the domestic purchaser 


behests 


has no concern with the additional charee, or the 
foreign importation is not impeded; for the addi- 
tional price, consisting exactly of the amount of 
duty, falls upon the purchaser, and the profit to 
the importer and his inducement to import remain 
unaltered. The President recommends, in his 
communication of the 16th of June, a reduction of 
‘the prohibitory duties’? imposed by existing 
laws. It would be diffienlt to find them. Not an 
article is prohibited, in fact, by the duty, however 
it may be superseded by the better quality and re- 
duced price of the domestic article, which a pro- 
tective duty has fostered. It would be more than 
dificult to reconcile with the idea of any of our 
duties being prohibitory, the unquestionable prin- 
ciple that, if an article be wanted, and is at the 
same time to be had, a duty, though hich, will not 
exclude it. One should think that the British 
duties on tobacco would sufficiently verify this 
doctrine. Twelve hundred per cent. of impost 
does not prevent the augmented importation and 
free use of a most useless and pernicious weed. 
The truth is, that in the proposed scheme every- 
thing is in defiance of practical experience, reason, 
and common sense. It opposes to these cardinal 
rules for the conduct of men, abstract theory and 
ill-founded prejudice. The annual report of the 
Treasury, I hope to prove, is a combination of 
mistaken dogmas, with preferences for foreign 
interests over those of the citizen; that it loses 


sight of the true end and aim of government—the | 
welfare of the people; and that if followed out, as | 


it is to be feared it will be from unreflecting and 
instinctive conformity, it will produce widespread 
and long-enduring calamity. 

The floating theory, which has found no resting 


place for the soles of its feet—that a protective 


policy is contrary to the spirit of the Constitution— 
must not be overlooked. So far from it, com- 
merce and manufactures took refuge in the Consti- 
tution for a protection by law, which neither an 
ill-jointed Confederacy, nor disjointed individual 
States, had the means of extending. Massachu- 
setts, among other protecting duties, had provided, 
with the impost levied upon foreign hemp, that it 
should not go into the general fund, but should 
be applied as a bounty on its home production. 
Separate efforts of protection, made by State Legis- 
latures, proved altogether unavailing. Other State 
Legislatures defeated them by omitting to provide 


| similar enactments, and the protecting duty served 


only to transfer so much foreign trade to a neigh- 
boring State. No time was lost, after Congress 


| assembled under the Constitution, to vindicate this 


power of protection, which was one of its primary 
purposes. It is not without interest that Massa- 


'chusetts then required and obtained protection for 


her commerce, just as she has more recently done 
for her manufactures; and that South Carolina led 
off in opposition to this species of encouragement. 


| Great Britain was the carrier, to a large extent, of 


our own productions, and the American Congress, 
by the advice of Virginia, counteracted her advan- 
tage and preferred our own people. Protecting 


| merchants of the United States. 
| apparent sacrifice, but actual stroke of profitable 
| poliey, which Mr. Brougham recommended when 
| he said, that *it was worth while to incur a loss 
| ‘upon the first exportation, in order, by the glut, 
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duties were laid on tonnage on the 20th July, 1789, 
by a bill reported by Mr. Madison; ch. TIL., p. 25; 
shins of domestic manufacture paying six cents, 
and imported vessels, to whomever belonging, 
whether citizen or foreigner, paying fifty cents, ¢ 
ton. What was the consequence? Ship-building 
became no de irer, | believe, for 


laid upon the 


the heavy duty 
but we soon found 
ourselves in possession of a surplus tonnage, which 
eave us, during the wars of the French Revolu- 
tion, the principal part of the carrying trade of the 
world. Not less remarkable was the diserimina- 
tine duty upon teas for the sake of protecting 
domestic shipping. If imported from China in 
-Imerican vessels, the duties upon the different kinds 
were respectively 6, 10, 20, and 12 cents per 
pound: and if in foreien vessels, 15, 22, 45, and 
97: ch. IL., pp. 22,23. This had been a Penn- 

ort, when she stood alone under the 
Confederation. Congress readily adopted it for 
the whole Union: and not lone afterwards pre- 
vented the introduction of teas from any country 
except China, even in vessels of the United States. 
This was protection for the sake of protection. 
What were its In less than 
two years the price of teas was reduce d one-half 
in the American markets, and it operated so as 
completely to prohibit all import tions of teas, ex- 
: A tem- 
porary tax, indeed, was inflicted, which was found 
to bear upon every State except Massachusetts; 
but they all cheerfully sustained the momentary 
evil for the hope of prospective and permanent 
wood. 

It will be recollected that, at the time these ar- 
ranrements were made, the British East India 
Company, that stupendous monopoly, existed in 
all its eigzantic nower. Not greater, perhaps, In its 
influence than the manufacturing interest of the 
present day; but able, like that manufacturing in- 
terest, to overwhelm and destroy the early efforts 
of a young country in either or any department of 
its nascent prosperity, unless checked by politic 
restraints of counteracting legislation. An inter- 
ference so disastrous was prevented by the wisdom 
of a Congress which then knew little of mere sec- 
tional jealousies, and was governed chiefly by a 
desire to promote the ceneral rood. There wasa 
field which even patriotic legislation could not 


foreign article; 


svivania eff 


henign consequences? 


cent in vessels of domestic manufacture. 


| reach, and there the baleful influence alluded to 


was exercised with full and dire effect. Canada 
presented an opening for the carrying trade of 


| American East Indiamen, and they embraced the 
| opportunity for a time with signal success, not- 
| withstandine the regulations of foreign custom- 


houses. 


The East India Company made a nice 
caleulation how much tea Canada could consume; 
shipped a corresponding quantity, regardless of 
inevitable loss; caused the whole to be disposed of 
at auction, and broke up at once the trade of the 
It was a similar 


‘to stifle in the cradle those rising manufactures, in 


| © the United States, which the war had forced into 


‘ existence contrary to the natural course of things.” 
Take off duties—those even which are deemed un- 
necessary now; destroy, that is, the preference 
which they afford to the young manufactures of 
the country over the deep-rooted establishments, 


| the great capitals, and the surplus productions of 


the Old World, and you endanger a competition of 
| capital in which it is easy to determine who will 
be the sufferers. Willingly would they give away 
their superfluities to our detriment—superfluities 
which were once characterized as ** old shopkeep- 
ers, rotten haberdashery, refuse fabrics, which 
| cannot be sold at home, or those rejected from 
| stains, blotches, rents, and gouts, or from being 

under measure, or too narrow, tender from time, 
| alkalies, or acids, decayed in fibre or otherwise 
| defective.”” But when the owners and shippers 
| must pay heavily for the introduction into our 
ports of these miserable wares—not merely the 
| cheap storage which a contemplated warehouse sys- 
| tem would make beneficial to the foreign owner, 
| who has them already deposited somewhere, per- 
| haps at greater cost, but a just discriminating duty 
| besides—it would be a bad economy, and it could 


‘| searcely last long enough to effect its purposcs. 
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A good example was once furnished in the his- 
tory of Norway, of the peril and suffering that 
may arise from neglect of that sort of national in- 
de pende nee which consists of ability to take care 
of itself. ‘That country was starved into submis- 
sion to the dictates of Oppression, by having her 
ports closed by a foreign naval force. 

A scheme savoring of extreme protection was 
once suggested by Mr. Gallatin, whose advoc acy 
of free trade is not unknown. Ina report to the 
House of Representatives, April 17, 1810, he thus 
expresses himself: ** Since, however, the compara- 

tive want of capital is the principal obstacle to 
the introduction and advancement of manufac- 
tures in America, it seems that the most efficient 


and most desirable remedy would consist in sup- 
“The United States might 
create a cireulating stock, bearing a low rate of 
interest, and lend it at par to manufacturers on 
principles somewhat similar to that forme rly 
adopted by the States of New York and Penn- 
sylvama, in their loan offices! It is believed that 
a plan might be devised by which five millions of 
‘dollars a year, but not exceeding in the whole 


‘twenty nvillions, might be thas lent without any 


” 


ply ing that capital, 


- 


7 


‘ 


‘ material risk of ultimate loss, and without taxine 
‘or injuring any other part of the community.”’ 
(American Ste Papers, Finance, vol. 2, page 430.) 
This too was protection for the sake of protection, 
from a source clearly orthodox. 

L will not oe upy ‘time in the repetition of argu- 
ments which are readily to be found elswhere, to 
prove how effectually some other branches of in- 
terest not yet particularly adverted to, have received 
liberal encouragement from the Federal Govern- 
ment. A letter from Mr. John P. Kenne dy, to his 
constituents, published October 25, 1842, pre sents 
a satisfactory recapitulation bearing directly upon 
this branch of the subject. His position is, (page 
On.) that in trath, the cotton interest, ** notwith- 
* standing the exasperated tone of those concerned 


with it awainst the protective policy, may be said 
to be almost the only one in the circle of our do- 
mestic industry which has received the steady, 
persevering, and constant protection of the G V- 
ernment.” 


** That interest,” he maintains, *thas 
alone remained in the full possession of all the 
direct protection it was in the power of the Gov- 
ernment to confer upon it.””” Ina previous page 
26) he endeavors in like manner to show how 
‘agriculture has been protected by duties, by 
‘grants of land, and expensive experiments, by 
‘treaties securing favorable conditions of trade, 
‘by countervailing regulations, and by the creation 
‘ of markets for it both at home and abroad.’ An 
argument with like tendencies, of great ability, 
and as { think conclusive to the point, was pre- 
sented to the country in the annual report of 1827, 
from the Treasury De partment, by Mr. Seere tary 
Rush; Document 4, December 8. “I will not repe it 


- 


‘ 


its demonstrations of almost mathematical aceu- 
racy, Which are accessible to everybody. It is 
extraordinary that it should be necessary to re- 
assert their conclusions now, and it is done only 
in reply to perpetually renewed assaults upon the 
protective policy of the country, instigated by a 
notion that it is confined to the manufacturing in- 
terest alone. 

In the estimate of ingredients of public pros- 
perity no invidious comparisons should be made 
against, or in favor of, any particular interest. 
All are entitled to support. Upon the triple alli- | 
ance depends the welfare of the republic. But as 
population is the elixir of national strength, and 
as manufactures invite and encourage it in an es- 
pecial degree, none but a_ short-sighted poli y 
would fail to foster them. A needful coéperation 
which the establishment of them often implies, a 
division of labor in giving perfection to many ob- 
jects of art, and a market within immediate reach 


from which ready returns can be procured for the 


hard earnings of humble and honest industry, point 
to populous places as their chosen abode. Na- 
tions, purely agricultural, seldom have been power- 
ful. It is from masses that vigor is derived. Nor 
is the danger of vice and misery increased by den- | 
sity of population, unless idleness goes with it. 
Although in Paris, according to Mr. Alison, in his 
work on Population, every third birth is illegiti- 
mate, and one-sixth of the whole population die | 
in hospitals, yet on the margin of the Lake of Zu- |, 
rich, where there is a remarkably dense, though | 
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not a city population, the comfort and well-being || 
of the peasantry, according to the same writer, 
exceed that of any spoton the habitable globe. 
Man was born for society. It is his natural con- 
dition, for social dependence constitutes the chain 
of his beine. 

If this protective principle be constitutional, and 
that it is all parts of the country have in turn an- 
nounced with loud acclaim, we must be a strange 
and a singular nation not to adhere to it. The 
ancients, could they have witnessed this vacillating 
tendency, this change of systems without an ob- 
ject and without a cause, this perpetual recurrence 
to experiment after the full establishment and 
practical conformation of a sound hypothesis, 
would have said that the Gods were making play- 
things of the children of men. They would have 
applied, with emphasis, the line of Plautus, 

“ Enimvero, Di nos quasi pilas homines habent.”’ 

If precepts are thrown away, if reason be utter- 
ed to inattentive ears, and the sad lessons of a dis- | 
astrous and painful experience are lost upon us, 
if patriotism speaks trumpet-tongued, and wisdom 
whispers her admonitions in vain, it is extraordi- 
nary that the mere contagion of vivid example 
should fail to involve us in its attractive influence. 
Indeed, an awkward attempt is urged to adopt the 
new policy of another nation, where the cireum- 
stances of the two countries are altogether differ- 
ent, and the incentives of public sentiment and 
wise forbearance which are roused by an irresist- 
ible impulse in the one, have no similar motive or 
object in the other. Where there is an absence of 
particular prompting, that imitative tendency of the 
human race is the instinctive inducement to all of 
our habits and most of our principles. But where 
the motive is both generous and just, life-preserv- 
ing to ourselves, and a duty to posterity, it is, it 
seems, counteracted and more than neutralized by 
a vague dream of imaginary wrongs, to one por- 
tion of the people, and preferences of another, 
when in truth all are equally and alike contem- 
plated, and none are, even in accidental results, 
omitted, but those who refuse to participate in the 
opportunities everywhere afforded and nowhere 
denied. Burdens and blessings bear equally upon 
all who choose to share them when they are pro- 
vided by general law. Nothing but a miraculous 
exemption, like that which the poets ascribe to the 
altars of Venus in the island of Cypress, on which 
the rain is said to abstain from falling, will suit 
the morbid sensibilities of an irritated and jealous, 
but really intelligent and honorable community. 

Look at the conduct of all prosperous nations, 
and say which of them has not at suitable times 
protected its domestic policy, and protected it with 
the best results. Will you look to Great Britain ? 
ven at this day, when, In most respects, the 
creat ends have been attained, her distineuished 
prime minister, as it has been justly said upon the 
spot, is too prudent to strain protection so as to 
break it down; but he is convinced * of that fun- 
damental truth that there can be no safety, much 
less prosperity, for any country, but in the encour- 
agement and development of its own resources.’’ 
Such has been the avowed doctrine of his country 
for nearly two hundred years. ** A new Discourse 
of Trade, by Sir Josiah Child,” was originally 
published about the year 1670. The edition of 
1775 has upon its title page this inscription: * The 
‘Trade and Navigation of Great Britain consider- 
‘ed: showing that the surest way for a nation to in- 
‘crease in riches is to prevent the importation of 
‘such foreign commodities as may be raised at 
‘home; that this kingdom is capable of raising 
‘within itself and its colonies materials for em- 
* ploying all our poor in those manufactures which 
‘we now import from such of our neighbors who 
‘refuse the admission of ours.” 

This was followed by a catalogue of others of 
like import. The fifth edition of the once well 
known publication of Joshua Gee bears date 1750. 
It was emulated in 1767, by the publication anony- 
mously of ‘* The present state of Great Britain and 
North America with regard to Agriculture, Popula- 


| tion, Trade, and Manufactures;”’ and, in 1772, by 


** Political Essays concerning the present state of the 
British Empire.’’ That country has never ceased, 
by these and other means, to develop her resources, 
and to protect her especial efforts, She has never 
abated in ardent and strenuous exertions for the 


purpose, except, when satisfied that her own meas- !! ‘$20 16.” 


ee 
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ure of protection was full, she could well s; 
her abundance to relieve herself, and, by the foro, 
of an attractive example, to check the rivalry or 
other nations. see 
Or will you look to the great continental Jeary, 
the commercial Zoll-Verein, the Customs-Up.oy 
which now embrace 8 eight-and-twenty Millions of 
people, and is in progress of augmentation? 'T)ye 
leading principles of that wise confederacy ay 
identified with those which have long distinguished 
the protectionists of these United States. Quy, 
infinite advantage consists in the combination of 
political and social with mercantile and manufac- 
turing affinity. Both alike endeavor to promote a 
competition of the home with foreign industry, by 
means of protective duties for the supportof the for- 
mer. They aim at facilitating by agreement what w, 
accomplish by constitutional law—interior trade— 
in the removal of customs between the States; and 
both desire, and they have attained, the free importa- 
tion of raw materials for the domestic manufacture 
Thus, other nations have gone on to prosper by 
means so obvious and full of benefits, or they are 
now effectually striving to redeem their time. Ip 
a recent speech in the British House of Peers, 
Lord Stanley enumerates, in proud encomium, the 
countries (including all that have had the ability 
to avail themselves of it) where protection has 
been wisely and beneficially resorted to. How 
soon it may be our lot to forfeit this applause, this 
day’s doing may fatally demonstrate. It is now 
asserted here as a principle, that no duty is to be 
laid for protection—in terms ‘* that no duty be im- 
‘ posed on any article above the lowest rate which 
‘will yield the largest amount of revenue,” and 
that only ** below such rate discrimination may 
be made,’’* &e. If politteal economy were like 
mathematics, an exact science, we might possibly 
ascertain that lowest depth beyond which a lower 
deep is to be found. If supply and demand are 
both literally inexhaustible, the more you can im- 
port at any rate of duty, however low, the larger 
will be the amount of revenue. If either supply 
or demand be limited, as in the nature of things 
they must be, however wide the limit of each, you 
cannot possibly determine ** the lowest rate which 
will yield the largest amount of revenue.”’ It de- 
pends upon the wants of the importing country, 
and the power of the exporting country, to mect 
them; and these not only perpetually vary, from 
causes as irregular as the caprices of fashion, but 
by the redundancies of one season produce defi- 
ciencies at the next, and vice versa. Your princi- 
ple is therefore absolutely impracticable. You 
cannot approach its exercise, except by framing a 
new tariff once a month; and then you must be 
guided by vague and wild conjecture.f What is 
“‘the lowest rate which will yield the largest 
amount of revenue?”’ It cannot be ascertained in 
figures. It is merely speculative. Besides, it 
cannot, under any circumstances, operate protect- 
ively. Protection and the lowest revenue limit are 
correlative terms. Discrimination, in the well- 
understood meaning of the word, cannot be applied 
to the lowest rate of revenue duty. The descend- 
ing scale is already exhausted. No room is lett 
for a lower graduation. The vocabulary of num- 
bers affords no appropriate term. In the author'- 
tative avowal, therefore, that discrimination In 
favor of the manufacturers should not be made by 
duties above the lowest revenue limit, (Treasury 
report, p. 10,) it is announced that no diserimina- 
tion whatever, incidental or other, will be made in 
their behalf. It is impossible that it should be, 
according to these dogmas; for the moment the 
least possible favorable effect is produced by a 
discriminating duty, it ceases to be at the lowest 


are of 


* Annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury, page 4. 

¢ See the “ Report of a Committee to the Iron and Coal 
Association of the State of Pennsylvania,” Philadelphia, 
1846, page 19: * Specific duties are the only check which we 
‘have upon fraud and perjury. Abandon them, and you 
‘have effectually prostrated the trade, and placed us entire- 
‘ly in the hands of unscrupulous foreigners. But let us see 
‘how this ad valorem duty will work: In June, 1824, bar 
‘iron in England was £7 the ton, and in January, 1&2, the 
‘price was £14 per ton, and it fell the same year to £10. 
‘Tn 1896 and 1897, the highest quotation was £9, while in 
¢ 1832 it fell to £4 15s. In June, 1844, the price was £6, in 
‘ April. £915e., July £7 15s., and in October £8 Lis., Decem- 
‘her £10. Thus it will be seen that, in 1832, 30 per cent. 
‘duty would have produced $6 84 per ton, while in Decem- 
‘ her, 1844, it would have been $14 40, and in January, 1825, 
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revenue limit, and must be repealed. The same 
thing might have been said more intelligibly in 
fewer words. This ‘* principle,”’ as it is called, 
ean be accounted for only by a preconceived set of 
theories Which, refusing to yield to the demonstra- 
ion of facts, incorporate among themselves the 
position that wages of labor were not increased 
“by any ratio whatever”? by the tariff of 1842, 
nage 8.) It were to be wished that, among the 
sixty-eight interrogatories issued by the Depart- 
ment, one had been directed to this point. The 
replies to No. 14 come as near to the object as 
they are permitted to do, and show that wages 
all other employments in the country are lower 
than in those of manufacturing. Information is 
so close at hand almost everywhere, that it can 
easily be ascertained whether the assurance which 
has been received from various quarters, and is by 
me religiously believed, might not be universally 
verified, that wages, in glaring truth, have been 
vreatly augmented by the tariff of 1842.* The 
report disclaims for itself the influence of preju- 
dice; but who does not know that they are the 
jast to acknowledge or to perceive the thraldom of 
this foe to argument, reason, and the discovery of 
truth, who are its blindest victims? It is difficult 
to account, by deductions from reason, for placing 
the raw material and the manufactured article at 
equal rates of duty. The snail does not reason 
himself into an instinctive satisfaction with his 
shell as the largest of palaces. Louis XIV, we are 
told, had an aversion to a rose; while certain 
Asiatics consider assafietida (the stercus diaboli, as 
it has been called) a delicious perfume. The King 
of Persia denied the possibility of the fact that 
the French had gained a victory over the Dutch, 
as Holland had ten vessels to one for those of 
France in the Gulf of Ormus. 
When a country is possessed of rich resources, 
it is sinning against the decrees of Providence if 
she does not develop them. Nothing can excuse 
the omission except a danger sometimes appre- 
hended of conflicting with a paramount policy. 
Switzerland is said to have mines of gold, which 
the owners are forbidden, by sumptuary laws, to 
explore, lest the simple habits of the Republic 
should be endangered. The Imperial Government 
of Brazil prohibits a search into certain supposed 
diamond beds, because a brighter gem might be 
found which would eclipse the yet unrivalled jewels 
ofthe crown. In our favored land, which, by the 
extent and variety of its resources, may become 
within itself an independent and a teeming world, 
there is no apology for an infatuation that would 
slumber over them. For the sake of those fertile 
regions which abound in productions of the soil, 
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fording opportunity to every species of employment 
according to the tastes and tendencies of men: of 
giving boundless scope to every spe cies of occupation, 
as already largely exhibited in the use of freights 
for transporting domestic manufactures to foreign 
ports, and in the millions of tons of coasters employ- 
ed in the coal trade alone. In a word, these argu- 
ments are found over the whole surface of a smi- 
ling land, which Americans may proudly exhibit 
as a living proof of the ben fits of a protective 
policy—as the fellow-citizens of Lorenzode Medici, 
in grateful remembrance of him, declared all Flor- 
ence to be his monument. 

There is one fundamental error in the proposed 
scheme, which requires deliberate attention. If, 
according to the notions of the most facetious for- 
eign publication of the day, ink could blush, it 
would find its dark surface reddening at the ex- 
hibition at this time of an entire system of ad val- 
lorem duties. There is nothing in the wide world 
like it. It has certainly the charm of singularity. 
It will not probably be going too far to say, that 
ad valorem duties are condemned by the experi nee 
and judgment of every disinterested practical man. 
[f a merchant can be found of any political party 
who does not hold up his hand against them, he 
will be the first that it has been my fortune to meet 
after much inquiry. 

With whom did the department consult for the 
benefit of practical information? The answers 
annexed to the annual report manifest the proprie- 
ty of specific duties, and the inadequacy to their 
purposes of those of a different character. Re- 
spectable gentlemen from the custom-house are 
understood to have been conferred with. Of all 


| respectable men, this class is the very last that 


might be expected to give unbiassed advice. 


As 


| the law usually stands, and then stood, they are the 


informers, who share with the Government in 
fines, penalties, and forfeitures. An article is im- 
ported, woollen cloth, for example, requiring great 
good judgment in the appraiser, invoiced by the 
purchaser at ten shillings per yard. A similar 
parcel is imported from the maker, fairly invoiced, 
at seven shillings the yard. The latter is suspect- 
ed, seized, and valued by the officer at ten shil- 
lings. If the owner be not contented, he calls in 
appraisers, who, probably, under the cireumstan- 
ces, will adopt the officers’ valuation. To the ten 
shillings valuation add 50 per cent. for false in- 
voce, and fifteen shillings is the price on which a 
duty is paid, instead of ten shillings, the appraise- 
ment, or seven shillings, the actual cost. One-half 


| of the penalty belongs ordinarily to the informer. 


let the Government continue its uniform course of |! 


steady and liberal encouragement. Aid them in 
the future, as you have done wisely in the past, 
with every species of legislation that may enable 
them to supply the markets of the habitable globe. 
For the sake of those less prolific, but still happy 
regions, where every stone is iron, and where 
every hand is ready to be hardened by struggling 
for mastery over the seeming but not insuperable 
impediments of nature, and where unwearied labor 
will enhance her gifts a thousand fold, stay your 
fluctuating and capricious course of laws, give 
encouragement to hope and confidence to exertion, 
by extending permanence and stability to protec- 
tion, and you will perpetuate in reality the bright- | 
est dreams of national felicity. 

{ will not pursue other familiar arguments which 
have been urged a thousand times. They are found 
in the obvious advantages of a home market, which 
even the most devoted disciples of Adam Smith 
must acknowledge to be, especially for heavy and 
perishable commodities, better than all others; of 
steady employment and high wages; of stimulating a 
glorious emulation in all the useful arts of life; of 


cultivating, by means of mechanical industry, the || tion. 


practical exercise of Republican principles; of af- 

* The trade in coal, says the report already cited, page 20, 
suffered earlier than the iron trade by the reduction of du- 
ties in 1838 and 1839, and was deeply affected at a time when 
the duty on foreign coal was much higher than that pro- 





delphia was $5 50; wages were $5 to $6 per week, and the 
foreign coal imported 162,067 tons. In 1845, the quantity | 
sent to market from the same regions was 2,021,674 tons; 
the price at Philadelphia $3 50; wages $8 to $10 per week, 
and the foreign coal imported 85,776 tons. 


| unquestionable. 
1} 
i| 
posed by the bill now reported to Congress. In 1840 the || 
quantity of anthracite coal sent to market from all the re- || 


gions of Pennsylvania was 855,414 tons; the price at Phila- || ‘ guard, as far as possible, against the value of 


‘paid directly into the treasury.” 


| jected law. 


It is true that the third section of a bill introduced 
on the 20th of January last, provides that no por- 
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tion of the additional duties ‘‘shall be deemed a fine, | 


‘penalty, or forfeiture, for the purpose of being 
‘distributed to any officer of the customs; but the 
‘whole amount thereof, when received, shall be 
} At least as 
much mischief is done, and loss sustained, by this 
repeal, as might have been threatened by the re- 
A strong inducement to vigilance on 
the part of the officer is, by a very doubtful policy, 
withdrawn. Omissions to examine, and unskilfal, 
careless, or even corrupt appraisements, where 


| they may occasionally be resorted to, will be the 


consequence, and a more widely spread mischief 
and loss of revenue will ensue. Specific duties on 
these very woollens would obviate the evil. Spe- 


| cify the number of pics to the square inch, for the 


sake of testing the fineness of the quality, and then 
determine the weight, and you have an unerring 
standard for specific duties, varying, by these in- 


gredients of quality and weight, from the coarsest 


| baize to the finest broadcloth. 


If practical men have condemned ad valorem du- 


iy . . . 
| ties, intelligent and unprejudiced heads of depart- 


ments have anxiously concurred in the condemna- 
Consult a succession of Secretaries of the 


| Treasury, whose political faith will not be sus- 
| pected, and whose clear-sightedness is equally 


Mr. Gallatin’s report of Decem- 
ber 18, 1801, (American State Papers, Finance, 
vol. 1, page 702,) speaks thus: ‘* Without any 
‘view to an increase of revenue, but in order to 


| * goods being underrated in the invoices, it would 


‘be eligible to lay specific duties on all such arti- 
‘cles now paying ( 
‘ susceptible of that alteration.” 


uties ad valorem as may be || 
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In like manner Mr. Dallas, February 12, 1816, 
(American State Papers, vol. 3, page 91,) reports: 
** Articles imported to a great amount should rather 
‘be charged with specific duties upon their weight 
and measure, in order to guard against evasions 
‘and frauds, than with ad valorem duties on their 


‘ 


‘ 


value o9 

Mr. Crawford, January 20, 1818, (American 
State Papers, vol. 3, Finance, page 234,) says: 
‘It is certainly prudent to diminish, as far as 
practicable, the list of articles paying ad valorem 
duties.”? He then furnishes a catalogue of various 

articles, which he recommends should be changed 

from ad valorem to specific duties—such as blankets, 

stockings, umbrellas, oils, nankeens, mahogany, 

leather, hats, gloves, drugs, cotton bagging, hand- 

kerchiefs, iron articles, and vessels, &e., &e. 

\bout a twelvemonth afterwards, (February 8, 

1819, American State Pape rs, vol. 3, Finance, page 

415,) Mr. Crawford, in obedience to a resolution 

of the Hlouse of Representatives of 20th of April, 
IS18, submits another list of articles, in which he 
says, * the present ad valorem duties are reduced to 
a specific form, and the specific duty stated, which 

it is conceived may be imposed upon them respec- 
tively, consistently with the public interest.”’ 
Among these are carpetings and silks, in most of 
their varieties. 

If any circumstances had occurred since the days 
of these communications to cast a different light 
upon the subject from that which was then shed, 
by precept and by distinguished names, there would 
be some excuse for abruptly setting both aside. 
Every succeeding year has opened new and pow- 
erful reasons for abiding by them. At the time the 
rule was laid down for Congress, which, by the 
action of this House, seems about to be impheitly 
obeyed, that ‘all specific duties should be abol- 
ished, and ad valorem duties substituted in their 
place,”’ (Report of 3d December, 1845, page 4,) 
the files of the department possessed a mass of au- 
thentic evidence confirming the judgment of suc- 
cessive Secretaries, records of which were also 
within immediate reach. Without burdening the 
ear with many of these recorded testimonials, 
which I regret to say seem to be little known and 
less valued, although accessible to every eye, I 
will state, by way of example, two or three of 
them. A gentleman, [Mr. David Lyon,] who had 
been formerly twenty-five years deputy naval offi- 
cer, and nine years deputy collector, at the port of 
New York, uniting, therefore, the benefits of past 
experience with a total exemption from existing 
bias, bears unequivocal and authentic evidence. 
Having given an unqualified negative to the inqui- 
ry, whether it was possible to levy ad valorem 
duties so as to do equal justice to all descriptions 
of importers, and guard against evasions and frauds, 
he is asked,** What has been the effect of our sys- 
tem of ad valorem duties upon the revenue of the 
Government and the condition of American mer- 
chants?” His answer is sufficiently impressive to 
justify its quotation at length. ‘1 consider (said 
* he) that the system has induced and fostered the 
‘ cupidity of many importers systematically to un- 
dervalue the cost of goods in their invoices, and 
thereby to diminish the amount of revenue in- 
tended to be levied by our laws. The effect upon 
American merchants, or, in other words, which 
I suppose to be your meaning, the consequence 
to the honest, fair, conscientious merchants, has 
been to drive them out of the trade, or from con- 
tinuing to be importers of such articles as the 
unworthy had been successful in introducing ata 
valuation below the fair foreign value, and below 
what the honest merchant could procure them 
‘ for—he paying cash on the delivery of the goods 
‘at the place of shipment.” 

He proceeds to state his belief that there are no 
safecuards against fraudulent undervaluations that 
would be practicable and effectual under a general 


” 


- 


- 


. 


- 


- 


- 


. 


- 


- 


‘ad valorem duty; and that there are many and de- 


cided advantages in favor of specific over ad valo- 
rem duties. The specific mode of levying duties, 
he informs us, insures the actual revenue intended ; 
it destroys the incentive to fraud, and takes away 
the advantage otherwise too frequently gained by 
the exercise of cunning dissimulation, prevarica- 
tion, falsehood, and perjury. It operates 49 a pre- 
ventive to crime, which is morally bette: than its 
detection; and it induces the importation of good 
articles instead of inferior and worthless ones. 
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A memorial to Congress, from ** resident Ameri- 


) ‘’? . E 
can merchants in Paris,’’ was some ume since for- 


warded, asking for the establishment of a * tariff 


of specific duties similar to those of I’rance, Eng- 


land, or Prassia.” They state itto be a notorious 
fact, and well known to many of the memorialists, 
that houses de aling mostly in dryzoods are in the 
habit of shipping cases of furniture, the drawers 
and apertures of which are often filled with watches, 
jewelry, and piece goods, that false tickets are at- 
tached to the goods, and true ones are sent forwrd 
to be attached in the wareliouse of the importer. 
The Vv add, that they are informed of a company 
established in Paris for the purpose of cither smug- 
United States 


3, for which service the charges 


eli or pressing roods liito the 
under false invotes 
are only five per cent. ; and they eall the attention 
of Congress to the fact that European manufac- 
turers avail themselves of the American markets 
mivoiced 
a fraud that could not 


be perpets ited under asystem of specific duties, 


by shipments of surplus merchandise 


much below the real value 
such as exists in most of the commercial countries 
of wurope, 

In the report of Mr. Crawford, already referred 
dwelt 


chandise from Murope on aecount of 


to, this practice is upon of sending mer- 
the foreign 
by which * the honest Ameri- 


can merchant is driven from the 


shipper, nm a mode 


competion, and 


| 
deprive tof the pro- 
tection which was intended to be secured by the 
Legislature.’ Mr. Crawford notices the fact, 


that, with the merchandise sent on consignment, 


the domestic manufacturer is 


an invoice is sent, considerably below the actual 
cost, for the purpose of making the entry and se- 
the duties, while another invoice, at or 
above the natural cost, is forwarded to a different 
person, with instructions to take and sell the goods 
by at. 


curiog 


Nor did the argument used at this day 
about appraisements and the utter fuulity of the m, 
escape the Sagacity of Secretaries of the Tre asury 
‘In those cases,’ says Mr. Crawford, 


** and indeed in all cases where the collector shall 
‘ 


then. 


suspect that the invoices are fraudulent, the resort 
‘to appraisement, authorized by law, 1s generally 
‘found to be in favor of the import r and against 
‘the Government.”’ Nothing is more vague than 
whatis called an appraisement. ‘Cloths have been 
‘examined,’ says an experienced person, ** in 
‘open court, by from ten to twenty witnesses, 


each conversant with the value of the woods, and 
» 


* most o 


them importers of similar articles, and 
‘ yet scarcely any two have agreed in their esti- 
‘mate, and they varied from three to ten per cent. 
. In one instance they va- 
‘ried five per cent. on one original piece of cloth, 
‘which had been cut in two and put up in what 
‘are technically called ends.” 

I may state here that the opinions of Mr. Galla- 
tin in favor of specific duties, officially pronounced 
five and forty years ago, have undergone no change. 
The same clear intellect, which, in its meridian 
strength, preferred them then, in its mellowed 
ripeness approves them now. While he has very 
recently said that he was,as far as he knows, the 
earliest public advocate in America of the princi- 
ples of free trade, and that he has seen no cause to 


as to the foreirn cost. 


change his opinion, he will not couple with those 
principles, asa part of the syst m, a preference, 
which has found favor perhaps for the first time 
now, for ad valorem duties. On the contrary, he 
declares that there had been, to this day, a con- 
stant effort on the part of Congress, and of those 
who administered the financial department, to sub- 
stitute, whenever it was practicable, specific duties 
for ad valorem. Neither invoices nor oaths are 
required by them, and all attempts to defraud the 
revenue, unless by direct smuggling, become im- 
possible, ‘They are laid, not on value, but on 
quantity, requiring for a faithful execution nothing 
more than to ascertain the amount, weight, or 
measurement of the article, an operation equally 
easy and certain, and by which all the delays, ex- 
peuses, difficulties, and litigations, attending a cor- 
rect valuation, are avoided. For these last sug- 
gestions, and others no less valuable on collateral 
points, [ am indebted to the kindness and wisdom 
of Mr, Gallatin. 

It is not less clear that, while these ad valorem 
duties open wide the door to fraud, and thus de- 


prive the Government of its dues, they secure a | 


preference to the foreigner over the citizen; pro- 
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duce needless and inconvenient fluctuations in the || years from 1822 to 1829, and compare it with « 


receipts at the custom-house upon similar extents 
of importation; baffle the estimates of the Depart- 
ment as to coming revenues; greatly increase the 
expense of the revenue system; introduce an infe- 
rior quality of goods, and render us dependent 
upon the accidental and variable prices of foreign 
inarkets for the support of Government. 

It needs but a word to prove the advantage riven 
by them, even to the honest foreigner. ‘The cost 
to him is the cost of manufacture. He sells to an 
\merican, who purchases for importation, at an 
Yet the two come together into 
the American market on terms so unequal that the 
citizen must abandon the field; for the foreigner 
who has sold him one parcel of goods ata profit 
abroad, underselis him with another | arcel at the 
same difference here. 

If the most recent foreign value be the sum on 
which the calculation of ad valorem duties ts to be 
made, then the amount of duty charged must de- 
pend upon the caprices of a foreign market. The 
wind is scarcely more variable. Iron which sells 
at Glasvow at £10 the ton this month, may sell for 
{5 next month. Not only that, when the price is 
hiehest, and it should be the delight of the Gov- 
ernment to soften the rigors of trade by making the 
purchase as easy as possible, itaggravates them by 
an enhancement of the duty and the price together. 
These fluctuations, besides, do not depend upon 
the intrinsic value of the article, or upon any alter- 
ation in its prime cost, but upon variations, it 
may be, in the annual erops of agricultural pro- 
ducts, which are literally governed by the winds, 
or other incidental causes, affecting the ratio of 
supply to actual demand. A duty ad valorem, 
thus varying with those fluctuations, resembles an 
inverse action of the sliding scale of the British 
corn law. There the duty becomes less as the 
price of grain is greater. Here the duty ad valo- 
rem on any article becomes more and more ex- 
travagant and burdensome, as goods, not varying 
in quality or kind, become dearer. In proportion 
to their dearness is the consumer less able to pur- 
chase and pay for them, and in proportion to his 
inability to pay is he charged by his own Govern- 
ment with a higher tax. 

An estimate of future proceeds from imports 
must always be more or less uncertain, however 
necessary acomputation. By comparing together 
the wants of different years, and the supplies that 
have been found to meet them, a proximate calcu- 
lation can fairly be made, when the duty bears a 
fixed proportion to the actual extent of importa- 
tion. But when double or half the quantity may 
be imported without producing the slightest effect 
upon the revenue, or when the precise estimated 
quantity shall arrive, and yet the duties shall be 
one-half or double the amount required and antici- 
pated, as may be the cases when ad valorem duties 
prevail, everything must be confusion in the ex- 
chequer. No department can be responsible in 
such case, either for the evils of a redundant treas- 
ury, or for the scarcely greater ones, of inability to 
meet the necessary demands upon it. 

It is well understood that the practice of valua- 
tion and appraisement has become greatly more 
frequent than formerly. At a period when the 
rate of duty was low, although it yielded a large 
proportionable amount of revenue, as prices were 
by many degrees higher than at present, there was 
little comparative temptation to make false in- 
voices. When by competition derived from pro- 
tection prices fell, the rate of duty was necessarily 
greater in order to produce the same revenue. 
Then the evil-disposed importer, by lessening his 
invoice below the truth, gained, if he could suc- 
ceed in saving duty. Hence the necessity of val- 
uations and appraisements as incidents to ad valo- 
rem duties. 
at different periods, and the reproach for extrava- 
gance imputed to certain administrations, may be 
mitigated by the evidence that they have arisen, 
partially at least, from other causes. 


enhance | price. 


Compare the expenses of collection | 


| similar average for the seven and a half succee: 


Y ‘ © ling 
years from 1838 to 1845, and the result wil] \c 
equally striking and obvious. - 


| 
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Every description of goods is susceptible of a 
specific duty. Some are less easily reconciled to 
it than others, but all classes may be brought ad- 
vantageously within it. An article will occasion- 


tally be imported which is sué generis; that cannot, 


of course, be specifically provided for. But all 
those which are within an existing course of trade, 
will be free from difficulty. Drygoods appear, 


| from the great variety in their a i to present 


| will afford an equally available rule. 


the most serious impediment. It is, however, only 
a seeming one, Cottons, for example, readily ad- 
mit the rule which has been already suggested with 
revard to woollens. Combine the number of pics 
or threads to the square inch, with the number of 
pounds to the yard,and make a given addition for 
stained or printed goods, and you have a never- 
failing standard. With worsteds, the weft and 
warp to the square inch, and the weight per yard, 
Silks are 
already, with entire convenience, arranged by law 
for specific duties. If the amount or application of 
them be in any particular unaceeptable, the details 
can be varied without affecting the principle. 1 
speak with the greater confidence, because all of 
these exigencies are met in practice at the custom- 
houses of foreign nations. 

Nothing but a love of change, excited by strong 
desires to overturn the work of political opponents, 
can account for a tendency so fixed towards a sys- 
tem which reason, experience, the judgments of 
wise men, and the strong intuitive perceptions of 
practical ones, examples of legislation in all other 
countries, our own persevering and partially suc- 
cessful efforts in the past, and honesty, economy, 
and patriotism, unite loudly to condemn. If it had 
been merely a thing avoided heretofore by one class 
of politicians and approved by another, there might 
be some explanation for the passionate and blind 
fondness manifested for itnow. It has been re- 
jected by all. It is literally spawned at this day 
with its brood of evils, in the same ruthless spirit 
which would spread a pall over education by pro- 
hibitory duties upon books; and would blight all 
industry, ingenuity, enterprise, and skill, as hateful 
excrescences on the growth and prosperity of the 
country. 
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SPEECH OF MR. J. C. DOBBIN, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 7, 1846. 


The bill to graduate the price of the Public Lands 
being under consideration— 


Mr. DOBBIN said: 


Mr. Cuairman: I solicit the indulgence of the 
committee while I briefly submit my views on the 
policy of the Administration in reference to the 
public lands and the tariff—blended together as 
they have been, particularly in the grave subject 
of revenue for the support of the Government— 
each, perhaps, exciting a more intense interest, 
and occupying a larger space in the public mind, 
than any question now agitating our countrymen. 

Our Government presents the remarkable spec- 


_ tacle of a wealthy landholder—possessed of a thou- 


Table FF of the Treasury Report, p. 957, ex- | 


hibits the amount of duties for five-and-twenty 
successive years, the expenses of collection, and 


The 


actual expenses of collection, and the ratio of those 
| expenses to the revenue, appear to have more than 


i} 


| doubled during that time. 


Take an annual average for the eight succeeding 


sand millions of acres—periodically convulsed with 
excitement, perplexed with difficulties, embarrass- 
ed with conflicting counsels, as to the most wise, 
most equitable, and most generous mode of man- 
aging this immense domain. ; 
The President, recently elevated to his eminent 
station by the suffrages of thousands of his coun- 
trymen, as informed us, in the solemn form of 
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his official Message, that the present land system 
works with manifest disadvantage: 


« From the records of the General Land Office it appears, | 


that, of the publie Jands remaining unsold in the several 
states and Territories in which they are situated, 39,105,577 
gores have been in the market, subject to entry, more than 
twenty years ; 49,633,644 acres for more than fitteen years ; 
=4.074,600 acres for more than ten years; and 106,176,951 
acres (or more than five years. Much the largest portion 
of these lands will continue to be unsaleable at the mini- 
jum price at Which they are permitted to be sold, so long 
as large territories of land from which the more valuable 
portions have not been selected are annually brought into 
market by the Government. With the view to the sale and 
settlement of these inferior lands, [ recommend that the 
price be graduated and reduced below the present minimum 
rate—confining the sules at the reduced prices to settlers 
and cultivators in limited quantities. If graduated and re- 


duced in price for a limited term to one dollar per acre, and | 
alter the expiration of that period for a second and third | 
term tv lower rates, a large portion of these lands would be | 


purchased, and many worthy citizens, who are unable to | 


pay higher rates, could purchase homes for themselves and 
their families. By adopting the policy of graduation and 
reduction of price, these interior lands will be sold for their 
real value. While the States in which they lie will be freed 
from the inconvenience, if not injustice, to which they are 
subjected, in consequence of the United States continuing 
to own large quantities of the public lands within their 
borders, not liable to taxation for the support of their local 
governments. ”? 


This is the projet of the Administration—com- 
bining in its character the commendable elements 
of Justice to the new States; Liberality to the hardy 


emigrant and pioneer, abandoning his prefitless | 


home in the thronged cities of the older settlements 
to seek competency and contentment in the fresh 
and verdant hills and valleys in the ‘* Far West;”’ 
Prudence in realizing at once the reasonable price, 
more advantageous than even a little more at a dis- 
tant and uncertain future, and a considerate regard 
for the dignity and reputation of the Government, 


‘which should neither pursue a course marked with | 
awasteful prodigality and reckless sacrifice of prop- | 


erty, nor assume the undignified attitude of a cal- 
culating, miserly land speculator—thoughtful of 
the profits—forgetful of the people. 

My honorable friend from Georgia, [Mr. Sre- 
pHuENS,| Who has just entertained us with an able 
exposé of his views, frankly admits the policy of 
graduation; believes that the present minimum of 
one dollar and twenty-five cents is too high in 
many cases, too low in others, and that the sterile 
soil of the mountains is not worth as much as the 
rich soil of the valleys. But the honorable gentle- 


man protests against the proposed mode of gradua- | 


tion as not only wrong in principle, but totally 
defective, because it is regulated by the time the 
land has been in the market, a test of value which 


the gentleman pronounces unsafe and untrue and 
impolitic. 


Sir, the system which the gentleman | 


proposes, and which I have heard others advocate, | 


is, iN my opinion, and in the opinion of wise and 


practical statesmen, too, fraught with infinite mis- | 


chief, totally impracticable, and liable to the worst 
species of fraud. He thinks the public lands 
should be valued by surveyors and appraisers, and 
that the value as thus reported should regulate the 
price. [Here Mr. Houston, of Alabama, remark- 
ed, that under the present system, the public sur- 
veyors returned plats and reports of valuation. 
Mr. Srepnens: Then, let valuation regulate the 


graduation of the price.] But, Mr. Chairman, | 


would it be possible to regulate the graduation by 


the general valuation of the few officers now em- | 
loyed, uncontrolled by the length of time the land | 


ias been in the market, and rejected by emigrants 
and speculators as worthless? When the pioneer 
emigrant and the sharp-sighted, keen, watchful 


speculator refuses to purchase at present prices | 


land which has been offered in the market for fif- 


teen, twenty, and thirty years, is that of itself not | 
fair and convincing evidence that the price is too | 


high—that it should be gradually reduced to suit 
the purse of the poorer laborer, unable to compete 
with the more independent speculator in the pur- 
chase of more choice territory ? 


Why resort to the policy—the impracticable | 


policy—of valuing each territory, district, or sec- 
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district, and neighborhood—too often ready to lend 
themselves as willing instruments, in this new- 
lauded scheme, to rerulate their valuations to grat- 
ify the wicked suggestions of political partisans, 
or to suit the purposes of friendship or enmity? 
Would not an increase of Executive patronage, so 
often the theme of political orators, be necessary 
to carry out this plan? Is not our land system at 
present sufficiently encumbered with officers and 
with expenses ? 

Mr. Chairman, candid investigation, and a sin- 
cere desire to legislate wisely on this interesting 
subject, have brought to my mind a thorough con- 
viction, that a reasonable graduation of the price of 
our public land would be an act of sheer justice to 
the new States who now have not the benefit of 
taxing them—justice to the old States in encour- 
aging sales and raising revenue to support the Gen- 
eral Governmeni—justice to the pioneer settler, 
generally from the old States, who, by toil and 
industry, aids in increasing the produce of the 
country, adding thus to our exports, which cause 
in return additional imports to benefit the country 
and the treaswry—justice to the laborer, who can 
thus, with the modest surplus of his hard earnings, 


| buy his little farm—he no longer the victim to the 


merciless changes of hich and low wages—feel, 
and think, and act in reality the part of an inde- 
pendent freeman, and become far more elevated in 
the scale of society and genuine independence than 
the coédperation of all the protective tariffs in 
Christendom can make him, as is strangely yet 
zealously argued by the friends of protection. 
But, sir, candor compels me to state that there 
is one feature in this bill which I cannot sanction. 
With my present information, | am opposed to the 
policy of ceding these lands to the States in which 
they lie. I cannot feel that this course is required, 
either by justice to those States, or by any other 
consideration of sound policy; and I appeal to gen- 
tlemen to strike this feature from the bill. I will 
not stop to argue this at length. If we graduate 
the price, the General Government can legislate as 
liberally to the people as the State Legislatures 
can; and if we proclaim solemnly to the States 
that all this magnificent domain shall be theirs, if 
unsold by a certain time, we literally offer a boun- 
ty to tempt the States to discourage and prevent 
sales, while we profess to graduate in order to sell. 
And while I concur in the propriety of graduating, 
in justice to the new States and the settler, I believe 


| that a fair regard for REVENUE is due to all the States. 


| ¢ dollars. 


tion, and quarter section? If the test of time is to || 


be rejected, and the policy of valuation by actual 
observation adopted—in order to make the reform 


thorough, fair, or sensible—must not hordes of || ‘ the Government upon the imports, and fifty-four 


new officers necessarily be multiplied? Will not 


the whole western country be literally infested || 


with swarms of land surveyors, land inspectors, 
or land appraisers, penetrating every forest, swamp, 


| 


1 


This policy, thus carried out, will make gradua- 
tion more just than the doctrine of cession—more 
wise than that of distribution. 

But, Mr. Chairman, this debate has assumed a 
wide range. Gentlemen avail themselves of the 
latitude allowed in committee, not merely to de- 
nounce the policy of the Administration in the 
graduation of the price of the public lands, but to 
condemn and protest against the modification of 
the present tarifflaw also. With my settled con- 
victions and undisguised sentiments on this sub- 


ject, I gladly seize the occasion to reply in vindi- 


cation of the policy of striking from the statute 
book the odious tariff of 1842. 

The President suggests, in his message, that this 
present tariff ‘‘ operates as protection merely to 
* one branch of domestic industry by taxing other 
‘branches;”’ that jt “imposes heavy and unjust 
‘ burdens on the farmer, the planter, the commer- 
‘cial man, and those of all other pursuits, except 
‘the capitalist, who has made his investments in 
* manufactures; that the rates of duty imposed 
‘by iton some articles are prohibitory, and on 
‘ others so high as greatly to diminish importations 
‘and to produce a less amount of revenue than 
‘would be derived from lower rates!” The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, in his report, contends that 
‘*at least two-thirds of the taxes imposed by the 
‘ present tariff are paid, not into the treasury, but 
‘to the protected classes. The revenue from im- 
‘ ports last qe exceeded twenty-seven millions of 

his, in itself, is a heavy tax; but the 
‘ whole tax imposed on the people by the present ta- 
‘ riff is not less than eighty-one millions of dollars— 
‘ of which only twenty-seven millions are paid to 


‘millions to the protected classes, in enhanced 
‘ prices of similar domestic articles !” 

Mr. Chairman, these are grave propositions, 
calling aloud for our action, zealously pressed upon 
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our deliberation by the highest functionaries of the 
land. And when many of these suggestions are 
cordially responded to by some of us on this floor, 
and a remedy for these alarming «vils proposed, 
our ears are almost immediately stunned by the 
loud outbursts of warning and remonstrance from 
others. In strains of impassioned and stirring 
eloquence, one gentleman, dec ply pe netrated with 
a conviction of impending danger to his constitu- 
ents, entreats us to touch not this tariff law; it is 
the shield of our protection—the rampart of our 
defence against a vigilant foe without, whose tri- 
umph is our destruction. He invokes our sym 

pathy—appeals to our humanity—addresses our 
sense of justice, and depicts in such vivid colors 
the widespread havoc and desolation and distress 
which, he fancies, inevitably awaits our manuiac- 
turers if we pass our bill to modify the tariff, that 
we almost imagine we hear the shrieks and screams 
of the houseless laborer and the crash of falling 
factories; like my friend [Mr. THompson] from 
Pennsylvania, who thought he distinctly heard the 
beat of the British drum when eloquently alluded 
to by the gentleman [Mr. PenpLetron] from Vir- 
finta in the late Oregon debate. 

Another gentleman, thoughtful of the interests 
of his Government, hoping that this chord may 
be touched with success, appeals to our patriotic 
regard for the operation of Government; assures 
us that he can prove, by figures, that, if we pass 
our bill, the revenue will be lost, and the wee of 
Government, if not stopped, will be most shock- 
ingly clogged! Another, keenly excited by his 
hopes, and agitated by his fears, with credulous 
enthusiasm, proclaims, that, if this tariff is only 
spared to live in peace a few more brief years, its 
magic influence will charm into being the great 
desideratum—the home market—diffuse its bles- 
sings most especially among our planters and farm- 
ers, make us independent in war and Se 
in peace. Another, whose burning zeal makes his 
heart to expand and grasp in its affections his en- 
tire country, with unaffected disinterestedness, 
assures us that New Hagland is now becoming 
quite independent of the tariff, and that its pro- 
tective blessings are designed most particularly for 
the South—for Pennsylvania and Virginia, and the 
Carolinas, whose infant manufactures need more 
nursing than those of maturer years in the North. 
Another points to the restrictive legislation of Eng- 
gland and Germany, and other States, preaches 
the doctrine of retaliation, countervailing duties, 
and winds up with the stereotyped sentiment, that 
** free trade is the dream of a visionary !”’ 

Mr. Chairman, let us pause a little, and inquire 
into the facts. Is it true, sir, that the modification 
of the tariff, as proposed, will annihilate our manu- 
factures, increase the price of goods, enfeeble our 
national independence, obliterate our home market, 
and crush the laborer and the mechanic? Are 
American laborers and mechanics so deficient in 
native ingenuity and skill and enterprise, so infe- 
rior to those of other nations, that their existence 
and success depend on the aid of governmental 
bounty and protection? Let the history of our 
countrymen from 1794, when Whitney’s genius 
invented the cotton gin, down to cee when 
every workshop in America, and in England, too, 
is filled with the labor-saving machinery of our 
own invention, respond. Let the fact that Yankee 
shrewdness, Yankee ingenuity, and Yankee enter- 
prise, have become a by-word and a proverb 
throughout the world, respond. Let the fact that 
a London journal, of recent issue, by no means 
predisposed to compliment our politics, our morals, 
or our genius, admits “ that nearly all the recent 
‘ mechanical contrivances introduced into our fac- 
‘tories for dispensing with human labor, are of 


| © American invention,” respond. 


Are our manufacturers still uninitiated into the 
art and mystery of the trade? Let the magnificent 
exhibition at the recent National Fair, crowded 
with splendid testimonials of the proficiency at- 
tained by our countrymen in manufactures, from 
the rich and costly fabrics calculated to embel- 
lish the palace and the parlor, to the stoutest and 
coarsest texture fitted for the humbler cottage, re- 
spond. 

Do our manufacturers labor under disadvantages 
from inconveniences of location, and the scarcity 
and cost of the raw material? Is it not an incon- 


‘ trovertible fact that they have millions of dollars 
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worth of the raw material almost at their very 
doors, without the expensive disadvantage under 
which England labors from the cost and delay of 
importation? Are provisions for the laborer scarce 
and costly? The world knows of the superabund- 
ance of cheap food with which the exhaustless 
rranaries of the flourishing West can supply the 
domestic and foreign demand at prices of which 
none can complain; and that a benificent Creator 
has, with a lavish hand, blessed us with fertile 
soil, abundant streams, healthful climate, and the 
freest institutions on earth. 

And yet, Mr. Chairman, in defiance of tnese in- 
disputable facts, learned members of Congress em- 
ploy their eloquence, editors their presses, politi- 
eins and manufacturers almost every other means, 
to alarm and persuade us into the conviction that if 
we touch this tariff of 1842, the offspring whose 
very advent was accompanied by its patrons with 
theavowal that it was unfit for a long life, ** death’s 
inevitable hour wil certainly have arrived to the 
manufacturers of this country. Their days will 
be numbered, and the places that know them now 
will soon know them no more forever.’’ 

Gentlemen treat the bill as reported by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means not as a revenue bill, 
but as a bill of indictment against the manufactu- 
ring establishments of the country, on trial for life 
and death, and doomed to instantaneous execution 
80 soon as the verdict of tts passage is recorded. 
And every argument is based on the unwarranted 
assumption that it is sure destruction to manufac- 
tures. Do not gentlemen, with apparently studied 
resistance to conviction, shut their ears against the 
voice of experience and of history, at home and 
abroad, too? Do not members recollect that, pre- 
vious to 1812 and 1816, our tariff’ of duties never 
exceeded from five to fifteen per cent.; and that, 
under the operations of the system of low duties, 
much lower than is now proposed, manufactures 
were safely and steadily established under the most 
prosperous auspices? Have they perused the re- 
port of Mr. Coxe, of Philadelphia, a friend to 
manufactures, employed by Mr. Gallatin, in 1812, 
to ascertain the condition of manufactures in Ame- 
rica at that time, under low duties? Does he not 
state, in his return of his research, that * it has re- 
* sulted in a thorough conviction that, after allow- 
‘ing for the interruptions to the importations of 
‘certain raw materiais, the several branches of 
‘ manufactures in the States, Territories, and Dis- 
‘ tricts, have advanced upon a medium at the full 
‘rate of twenty per centum;’’ and expresses the 
opinion “that the whole people of the United 
* States, taken in 1813 at eight millions, will actu- 
‘ally make within this year manufactured goods, 
* (exclusively of the doubtful,) to the full value of 
‘two hundred millions of dollars?”’ In that inter- 
esting report, made prior to the era of protection, 
he says: ‘* The United States have some palpable 
‘and great advantages over their forei¢n rivals in 
‘the cotton manufacture, ‘Those of Europe de- 
‘pend upon foreign agriculture for the raw mate- 
‘ rial, for the indigo, and, in a considerable degree, 
* for their breadstutls. 

** The facility of retaining and steadily extend- 
‘ing this valuable branch (the manufacturing) of 
‘the national industry is manifested by its very 
‘early and spontaneous commencement in every 
* county and township, and by its nearly sponta- 
* neous and costless growth, with such aids only 
‘as have not occasioned any material expense or 
‘sacrifice to agriculture or commerce, since they 
* were chiefly incidental lo necessary revenue, or result- 
*ed from our distance from the foreign consumers 
‘ of our productions and manufacturers of our sup- 
‘ plies.’’ Does this evidence of the prosperity of 
manufactures In our country prior to the enactment 
of high protective duties, and of their steady 20 
per centum increase, sustain gentlemen in their 
assumption that the proposed reduction of duties 
will work the havoc predicted by its opponents? 
Is it not true, also, that during the compromise, be- 
between 1833 and 1842, when the whole country 
knew that the tariff was to be gradually reduced 
below the present proposed rates, when Mr. Clay 
himself denounced the suggestion of unfaithfulness 
to the compromise, that new investments were 
made in manufacturing—that new factories still 
multiplied in the land? Has not the gentleman 


from Virginia [Mr. Bayty] just asserted that most 
of these establishments sprang up in his State 


ject. 
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during the compromise? And I believe many 
came into existence, through the enterprise of the 
people, in my own State during that period. 

No doubt, Mr. Chairman, the high protective 
tariff contributes to swell the profits of the manu- 
facturers, and to encourage their growth; but, 
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under the influence of moderate protection, inci- | 


dental to a revenue tariff, manufacturers can and 


will realize those profits which will insure their | 


substantial prosperity and steady growth. 


Away, then, with this panic ery that the modifi- | 


cation of the tariff’ is destruction to our manufac- 
tures, 


Is it nota libel on the enterprising character | 


of our people, and inconsistent with our superior | 
advantages of soil, climate, and free government? | 


Such is the character, such the skill and indomitable 


energy of our people, that if the custom-houses | 
were all abolished, if the whole tariff system were | 


swept from the statute-book, and a new yet unpro- 


posed scheme for raising revenue devised, even | 
then, under those discouraging signs, I do not | 


believe the predicted total destruction of the busi- 
ness of manufacturing would be the result. But 
who proposes an abandonment of the present sys- 
tem of revenue from customs? Who proposes 


even to reduce the duties as low as they were when | 
manufactures flourished in the earlier days of the | 


Republic? And, sir,is not the proposed bill, so 


much denounced as a cruel monster, filled with | 


concessions to the interest of manufacturers? Is 
30 per cent., with the cost of importation added, 


no protection to the manufacturer of cotton, wool, | 
iron, hats, and a variety of other articles, needless |) 


to be enumerated? Is 20 per cent. no protection 
to the leather manufacturer and the hemp grower ! 
But I will not fatigue the committee with extracts 
from the proposed bill, Let it be examined. 
in illustration of this point, hear the following ex- 
tract from a memorial of a number of merchants in 
the city of New York, presented to Congress in 
August, 1841: 

* From much observation and long experience, we are 
satisfied that twenty per cent. is the largest duty that it is 
prudent toimpose on any article. This rate of duty is a pro- 
tection of no less than forty per cent. to domestic manufactures; 
hecause, in addition to the duty, the expenses of importution 


are uhout seven and a hulf per cent., and the profit to the im- 
porter is probably about twelve and a half per cent. 


But, sir, let us for a moment turn our eye to | 


England, where the restrictive policy has prevailed 
in all its perfection, and learn if the occasional 
relaxation of those measures, so alarming to the 
manufacturers there, too, has worked such fatal 
destruction, or has stimulated the industry of the 


mechanic, through fear of the competition of his | 


rival neighbor, has reduced prices, increased con- 
sumption, and aided the revenue. I have before 
me * Porter’s Progress of the Nation,’’ a recent 


work from the British press, crowded with inter- | 


esting facts and convincing arguments on this sub- 
j There, too, whenever the British statesman, 


‘animated with a sense of the injustice of this policy, 
became bold enough to propose its relaxation, the | 


same toesin of alarm was sounded with which our | 


ears are quite familiar. I will not fatigue the com- 
mittee with many references, but ask their attention 
particularly to the instructive history of the silk 


and woollen manufactures, because French com- | 


petition was in those much dreaded, and protection 
against French importation had been so long and 
inflexibly adhered to, that the spggestions of relax- 


And, || 





ation, of reducing the protective duties, startled the | 


nation into convulsions of apprehended ruin. 


But | 


mark the facts, the instructive admonitions of his- | 


tory. 
The author to whom I have referred—whose 


able work has given him much fame—informs us | 


that 


“The importation of silk goods manufactured in other || 


countvies was striclly prohibited in 1765, and this system 
continued in foree during a long series of years. 


* By this prohibitory law the English silk manufacturers | 
| were legally secured in the exclusive possession of the home | 


market, from which, in the then imperfect condition of the || 


manufacture, they would have been driven by the superior 
fabrics of foreign looms. Protected trades are almost inva- 
riably carried on without that regard to economy in the pro- 
cesses Which is necessary in order to provide for their exten- 
sion, by bringing the protected article within the reach of a 
larger number of consumers. 
came to be looked upon as mere luxuries, the use of which 
must be confined to the richer classes. Heavy duties were 
therefore imposed upon the importation of raw and thrown 
silk; the manufactured goods made of a material the cost 


| of which was thus enhanced, continued beyond the reach 
| of the multitude, and the manufacturers were consequently 
'| Jiable to considerable and violent vicissitudes from every 


Hence it arose that silk goods | 
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change of fashion. On the other hand, those manufacturers 
| feeling themselves secure in their legal monopoly of the 
| home market, were without the necessary stimulus to im 
provement.” a 

In 1824, says the author, this system here deseribed wag 

| wholly changed. The high duties were reduced radica|), 
and the prohibition of the importation of foreign manyra>. 
tured goods was repealed. 

“ The high duties of 4s. per pound on raw silk and [4s. a7 
per pound on thrown silk, were reduced—the former to 3 
| and the latter to 7s. 6d. per pound. These rates have jy en 

still further reduced to Ld. and 3s. 6d., and probibition ro 
moved, so as to adinit foreign manufactured silk goods 
under a seale of duties adopted, 
| For some time before and after the opening of our py») 
kets to the fabrics of other countries, it was firmly believed 
an‘l loudly asserted, by many persons experienced in the 
trade, that such a measure would buing certain ruin upon 
the silk manufacturers of England, who, being accustonje 
| to work for only the hizher ranks of society, had constanty 
experienced the evils attendant upon a limited market, and 
had been kept in dread of competition irom without. 

“The experience of a few years has served to show how 
groundless were these fears ; that by reducing the prices of 
their goods, which they were enabled to do through the rx 
duction of the duty and the improvements in their machi) 
| ery, the market would be so extended as to include amo ig 

their customers by far the larger part of the population; 
| and that, stimulated by the rivalry of foreign manutacturers, 

such improvements would be eifected in the quality of our 

fabrics as would fit them for successful competition with ty 
| most beautiful productions of foreign looms. 

“Since the year 1824, when the shackles were removed 
| from the trade, the silk nianufacture, in all its branches, has 
spread itself into various districts. 

“The number of silk mills in the townships of Manches 
ter and Salford, which in 1220 was no more than five, had 
| increased, in 1832, to sixteen.” 


Thus it appears that the reduction of duties, 
which produced such anticipation of certain ruin- 
ous consequences, had no such effect; but, on the 
contrary, the fear of foreign competition stimulated 
/industry, increased manufactures, and reduced 

prices, which encouraged consumption! The his- 
a of woollen :nanufactures is equally instructive 
and curious. A volume might be filled with the 
singular and remarkable statutes of protection in 
this department, evincing the commercial ideas of 
other times. In 1337 they enacted a law prohibit- 
ing the wear of any cloth made beyond sea, and 
interdicting the export of English wool. In 1677 
their zeal grew considerably, and they even enacted 
that all persons should be buried in woollen 
shrouds, and that coffins should be lined with 
woollen cloth; and to ensure the rigid enforcement 
of this patriotic statute, it became the duty of the 
clergy occasionally on the Sabbath to read it to 
their flock, as they received the benefit of all for- 
feitures incurred by its violation! Hear the fol- 
lowing extract from the same author: 
S 

“From a very early period the woollen manufacture has 
been an object of the especial protection of the English 
Government. Originally, indeed, the freest exportation of 
British wool was allowed, but in 1660 it was strictly pro 
| hibited; and this law remained in force until 1825. The 
| prohibition was grounded upon the belief thatthe long staple 
or combing wool of England is superior, for some manutac- 
turing purposes, to that of any other country, and that, by 
| keeping the raw material at home, we should secure to ou 

selves the exclusive manufacture of certain fabrics. The 
| mistaken policy of this selfish system has been rendered 
fully apparent since its abandonment. No sooner were the 
French manufacturers able to procure the combing wool of 
England than they set their ingenuity to work to profit tully 
| from the concession, and produced new stuffs from English 
| wool superior to any that we had ever produced in this 
| country. Thus stimulated, our manufacturers applied them 
selves to the discovery of superior processes, and in the 
course of a very few years have produced merinos and other 
stuffs in every respect equal to the fabrics of France.” 


The author then furnishes a table exhibiting the 
wonderful increase in manufacture and exports 
since restriction has been removed, and remarks 
upon it as * thus furnishing a satisfactory answer 

| to those persons who predicted, as a necessary 
consequence of a departure from a restrictive 
policy, the absolute ruin of that branch of our ex- 
port trade.”? As a question of revenue, this work 
is full of the most striking evidences of the influ- 
ence of reduction of duties. 
| The vast change in the rates of duties on the 
articles of tea, coffee, and sugar, was far from 
injuring the revenue; and indeed I have heard it 
repeatedly admitted, in debate, that the reduction 
of the English tariff had by no means diminished 
the revenue of England, but had performed a con- 
traty part. . 

ear the following extract from Her Majesty’s 
| address to Parliament in January last: 
| I have had great satisfaction in giving my assent to the 
| measures which you have presented to me, from time to 


| time, calculated to extend commerce, and to stimulate do- 
mestic skill and industry, by the repeal of prohibitory, and 


| the relaxation of protective duties. The prosperous state of 
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the revenue, the increased demand for labor, and the general 


ynprovement which has taken place in the internal eondi- 
tion of the country, are strong testimonies in favor of the 
course you have pursued. ; : 
«[ recommend you to take into your early consideration 
whether the principles on which you have acted may not with 
advantage be yet more extensively applied, and whether it 


way not be in your power, after a careful review of the ex- | 


jsting duties upon many articles, the produce or manufac- 
wre of other countries, to make such further reductions and 
remission as may tend to insure the continuance of the great 
peyefits to which IT have adverted, and by enlarging our 
commercial intercourse, to strengthen the bonds of amity 
with other powers.”’ 

But gentlemen with one accord and concerted 
harmony assert, with apparent triumph, that all 
our theories of raising revenue from low duties are 
blown into discredit and destruction, because, 
under the operation of that system in 1840 and 
j841, less than $15,000,000 were produced by im- 
ports. Thus allowing the occurrences of that re- 
markable period in the history of the country to 
controvert all the inferences to be drawn from 
British experience as authentically published to 
the world, and all the admonitions resulting from 
our own actual history. Do not gentlemen here, 
and the people, too, well understand the reasons— 
the true reasons—which combined to occasion the 
diminished revenue at the period referred to? Have 
we forgotten that in 1835 and 1836, State banks 
multiplied in the land, that the whole country was 
flooded with bank paper; that over-trading, extrava- 
gance, and crowding the country with foreign goods 
took place; that this was followed by a contraction, 
panic, distress, failures, and a general checking of 
trade, prejudicial, of course, to the revenue? And 
is it not well known that, under that tariff, the im- 
mense amount of goods admitted free of duty, great- 


ly, if not chiefly, caused a diminished revenue? | 


Will not that cause of the deficiency then, be inop- 
erative now, because a large number of the free 
goods in that bill are taxed for revenue purposes in 
the proposed bill? But, Mr. Chairman, mark 
how palpably the arguments of gentlemen on the 
same side conflict with each other. When they 
seek to walge that this bill will ruin the manufac- 
turers, they do so by arguing that the low duties 


will invite such an influx of foreign goods as to | 


glut the market and prejudice the domestic sales. 


When, however, they seek to prove that low du- 
urs will not produce enough revenue, they change 
‘heir position, and ridicule the idea that they will 
create a much larger importation of goods, and 
denounce the argument of the Secretary of the 
Treasury as visionary—not remembering it is their 
own argument for protection. . 

But, we are asked, why reduce the tariff of 
1342? What if it does swell the profits of the 
manufacturers? If it raises the required revenue, 
what harm does it work to the country? Mr. 
Chairman, I would not alter that bill because it en- 
riches the manufacturer—not at all; not because I 
regard the interest of the manufacturers, asa class, 
less, but because I cherish the interests of the 
people at large more. 


Sur, it does seem to me-that a reflecting mind 
cannot escape the conviction that the natural, the | 


necessary Operation of all restrictive duties is to 
prejudice, to contract, to embarrass the trade and 
intercourse between nations, and to diminish com- 
merce now destined to achieve so much under the 
wonderful assistance of steam. 
nations are at war, trade and commerce cease. 
When England imposes heavy duties, and pro- 


claims that we shall not sell our surplus there with- | 


out the payment of exorbitant duties, and the 
United States passes a Jaw of similar countervail- 
ing duties, must not commerce suffer and decline? 
Will as many vessels plough the deep, freighted 
with the surplus commodities of the two nations? 
Will not many a hardy seaman be compelled to 
abandon the element on which he loves to live, 
and seek competency in other pursuits? And 
while this peor tariff must tempt some from 
agricultural pursuits to embark in manufactures, 
will it not necessarily force others from the pur- 


suits of commerce, who are now buyers and con- | 


sumers of the products of agriculture? Sir, this 


system peas shackles upon commerce in an | 
e wonderful use of steam power is cal- | 


age when t 
culated to make commerce the great instrument in 
civilizing and christianizing the world. 

But it fixes burdens on agriculture, that great 
pursuit of our country, in the mode precisel 
pointed out by Mr. 
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things for it to sport with. 


When two great | 


y 
ebster himself, in his fa- | 


“The Public: Lands—Mr. Dobbin. ; 


mous Boston on in 1820, when he declared 


that it compelled the farmer to pay more for what 
he had to buy, and receive less for what he had 
to sell. 

It tends to provoke a spirit of retaliation on the 
part of other Governments. It diminishes the 
ability of England to buy the surplus products of 
the grain growers and cotton planters of America, 
because its heavy duties on the goods of British 
manufacture check the importations of those goods 
with which England can alone pay for our surplus. 
It is disfigured with the odious minimum princi- 
ple—at once deceptive and oppressive. [tis mark- 
ed with glaring and unnecessary partiality to par- 
ticular pursuits. It protects one species of home 
industry at the expense of, and against the repeat- 
ed remonstrances of, other departments of home 
industry. But our proposed bill is free from those 
obnoxious features that disfigure the present ta- 
riff. The minimum principle and the specific 
principle, so well calculated to deceive and be mis- 
understood, so unfair aid unequal when practi- 
cally carried out, are stricken out, and the ad valo- 
rem principle adopted; by which the value of the 
article regulates the tax, and the purchaser of the 
rich and costly goods pay more tax than the pur- 
chaser of the plain and less costly article. The 
duty on iron is greatly reduced; the duty on salt 
is reduced to 20 per cent. In the present tariff it 


| ranges from 60 to 120 per cent. The duty on sugar 


is reduced to 30 per cent. In the present tariff it 


ranges from 50 to 70 per cent. 


The obstinate and determined adherence to the 


bill of 1842—neither needed for the protection of 
| manufactures nor for the production of revenue 


for the Government—will forever foment and keep 
up a spirit of dissatisfaction and discontent in the 


land, which is entitled to repose on this vexed 


question. Sir, you may scatter your eloquent 
speeches—ingenious declamation—well gotten up 
letters from disinierested manufacturers, broadcast 
throughout the whole country—up every stream, 
over every hill, and into every log cabin from the 


' seaboard to the mountains; but our people, who 


cherish a natural and instinctive and unconquer- 


| able repugnance to a system conflicting with their 


perhaps unlearned but true ideas of free govern- 
ment, will never rest in quiet content, and behold 
the rude hand of legislative interference impose 
fetters on commerce—burdens on agriculture—but 
dispense bounties to other classes. I trust and 
believe that our people will always be a law-loving 
and law-abiding people, and that the ballot-box 
will ever be the only weapon used to effect change 


‘and reformation; but you cannot easily subdue 


the spirit of a people who, in infancy, struggled 
against oppressive laws from abroad, and who, in 


/maturer years, will be unquiet under those enacted 


at home. 

Mr. Chairman, it has fallen to our lot to become 
actors on the theatre of public life at a most re- 
markable era in the history of the world. The 
human mind, evincing its mighty and mysterious 
capabilities, is achieving triumphs at once wonder- 
ful and sublime. The elements of nature are play- 
Earth, ocean, air, 
lightning, yield subservient in the hands of genius, 
to minister to the wants, the purposes, and the 
pleasures of man. Science is fast developing to 
the meanest capacity the hidden secrets of nature, 
hitherto unexplored in the researches of philoso- 
phy. Education is exerting its mild and refining 
influences to elevate and bless the people. ‘The 


| control of electricity is astonishing the world. The 
| power of steam is annihilating distance, and making 
| remote cities and towns and Strangers at once 


neighbors and friends. Amid these mighty move- 


/ ments in the fields of science, literature, and philos- 
ophy, the liberal spirit of free government, in its 


steady and onward progress, is beginning to ac- 
complish much for the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the human family, so long the hope of the 
statesman and the philanthropist. The illiberal 
maxims of bad government—too long supported 
from false reverence for their antiquity—are begin- 
ning to give place to the enlightened suggestions 
of experience. England, the birth-place, is pro- 
posing to become the grave, of commercial restric- 
tion. In that land, whose political doctrines are 
so often the theme of our denunciation and satire, 
with all the artillery of landed aristrocracy, asso- 


ciated wealth, and party vindictiveness levelled at | 
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| policy, we have had to deliberate upon the most 
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him, there has appeared on the stage a learned, a 
leading premier, Sir Robert Peel, who, blending 
in his character much of the philosophy of Burke, 
the bold and matchless eloquence of Chatham, and 
the patriotism of Hampden, has had the moral 
courage and magnanimity to proclaim that he can 
no longer resist the convictions of experience and 
observation, and that the system of commercial 
restriction and high protection is wrong, oppres- 
sive, and should be abandoned. Already, sir, has 
much been done; already has the British tariff, so 
long pleaded as the excuse for ours, been radically 
reformed, and in obedience to the persevering de- 
mand of an outraged people, we hope that the next 
vaie that crosses the Atlantic will come laden with 
the glorious tidings ofa still greater triumph in the 
repeal of the corn laws, so oppressive to English- 
men and injurious to Americans. 
And shall we not reciprocate this liberal spirit? 
Shall republican America, so boastful of her great- 


‘ness and freedom, be outstripped in her career in 


this cause of human rights by monarchal England ? 
No, sir, I do not, eannot, and will not believe it. 
I have an abidine unshaken faith in the ultimate 
triumph in so righteous a cause. Mr. Chairman, 
we may surpass the nations of the earth in science, 
in arms, and in arts, the genius of our people may 
attract the admiration of mankind—may cause 
** beauty and symmetry to live on canvass ’’—may 
almost make the “marble from the quarry to 
breathe and speak’’—may charm the world with 
elegant attainments in poetry and learning—but 
much, very much will sull be unaccomplished; the 
beauty of our political escutcheon will still be 


| marred while commerce is trammelled, and agri- 
| culture and trade depressed by bad legislation. 


A few words more, Mr. Chairman, and I will 


| cheerfully yield the floor to others. An honorable 


member of the Whig party has this morning de- 
livered us quite a homily on the importance of ad- 


journment at an early day. No man in this House 


is more cordially tired of the noisy scenes of po- 
litical excitement daily perpetrated here than my- 
self, and none will with more sincere willingness 


| rejoice to make the exchange for the more quiet 
| scenes of home. 
| and public duties to perform which demand the 
| primary consideration. 
legislated on the delicate subject of the tariff in 
| 1842, ruey found, with all their patriotic desire to 
| economise the public time, that it was either incon- 


But, sir, we have pledges to fulfil 


When our Whig friends 


venient or impossible to adjourn until the 30th day 
In addition to questions of domestic 


delicate and embarrassing questions of foreign 


| policy. The present majority in Congress and the 


present Administration have now the opportunity 


| and the pewer to achieve much for the good of the 
| country—much for the peace of the world—much 


for their own honor and fame. Let us adjust, now 


| and forever, the tariff question, so long the cause of 
| angry strife and dissatisfaction; let us thoroughly 
| perfect the final adjustment of the Oregon question, 
‘for the promotion of the prosperity and govern- 


ment of our citizens whose daring enterprise has 


| borne them to that region, and for the permanent 


prevention of misapprehension and war with a 
Power with whom the world is concerned that we 


| should preserve honorable peace; let us carry out 
| the oft-repeated pledges to establish an indepen- 


dent-treasury system, so lauded before the people 
as ** the great measure of deliverance and liberty;”’ 


let us place in the power of the Executive the 
| means of prosecuting with vigor to a speedy ter- 
| mination the war with Mexico—not to acquire 
| territory, but ‘*to conquer peace’’—not to win 


laurels in military achievements, but to force a peo- 
ple to do us justice whom reason has failed to per- 
suade. Let us act thus, or fail, after exerting all 
honorable efforts to succeed; then, and not till then, 
ought we to adjourn. 





APPENDIX. 


The following tables, chiefly prepared at the Treasury 


| Department, will arrest the attention of the reader, and tend 
| to illustrate the character and operation of the tariff system : 


Table A, made out at the department, shows the number 


| of articles paying enormously high duties during the last 
| fiseal year. 


Table B shows the average annual imports and exports 


| under the operation of high and low duties. 


Table C exhibits the amount of exports for several years 
when the duties were low, (not averaging 15 per cent.,) and 
the population small. 
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Table D shows the effect of protective tariffs on our ex- 
ports, and, by comparing these tables, an opinion can be 
formed of the influence of the system upon exports. 

Table BE, prepared also at the department, is interesting, 
and shows the immense amount of goods admitted free of 
duty under the Compromise act; oceasioning,to a great ex 
tent, the falling off of revenue 

The extract from the speech of Mr. Goulburn, delivered 
in the British Parliament, 30th May last, shows the extent 
tw which the British tariff had been reduced at that time. 


A 


A list of all articles paying duty the last fiscal year; also, the 
number of those paying duties over 35 per cent. 


No 
Articles at 35 and under 50 per cent............0.008. 61 
Articles at Wand wader 75 per cent..........c00ee00% 58 
Articles at 7) and under 10) per cent............. 21 
Articles at 100 and under 125 per cent............. 0008. i 
Articles at 12> and under 150 per cent..............000. 3 
rs Ce Oe NES 6 odsc bps b54bb6 dees oe0 s bode cd ee 5 
Articles paying duty at and above 35 per cent........... 152 
Articles paying duty at and under 35 per cent........... 155 
Whole number paying duty. ......ccscccccsecccccecescd” 


B. 

Average annual import and ¢ rports from 1825 to 1833, from 
1834 fo 1442. and from 1844 to 1845; with increuse of second 
period over the first, and the decreuse of the third as com 
pured with the second. 

| 


Second perio | Third period. 
Average trom | 


Average trom | Average from 
182) to DROS, un-|I84 to 1842, un-}1844 to 1845, un- 


| First period, 





| der Ai sh duties, | der reduced du jderin re.sed du- 

ties. ties. 

| ne ES 
Imports,| $89,658,510 | $135,382,849 | $112,844,799 
| Exports 81 830,595 117,806,964 112,923,326 

| wile 
Increase of second period over ) Imports......-. 845,714,359 

first poriod 4 Exports......- 35,906,729 
Decrease of third period trom? Imports....... $22,558,050 


second period. § Exports......-. 1,803,038 


c, 
Table of exports for sever: l years from 1791 to 1846; also, of 
the populution at each period, 


| 


Years. Exports. Population. 
— —----—--- - + ~ - ~ —— ——_— 
L791. ..eeeeeeee-| $19,012,041 | — 4,000,000 
[S00...eee0ee-+-| 70,971,780 | 5,300,000 
a | 108,343,150 


7,000,000 


Period during the embargo and war omitted. 


D. 

Yeurs. | Exports. | Population. 
11R920...eececeeeeees) $69,691,669 | 9,638,000 
ISB0.... 22 cece eeees| 73,840,508 | 12,866,000 
IR40... ec ccces eee 133,685,946 | 17,069,453 
1I845....00 cee eee ees! 114,646,606 | 19,500,000 


EB. 

Annual average value of imports during periods from 1825 to 
1833, from 1834 to 1842, and from 1843 to 1845; also, 
averace annual value of imports free of duty ; and average 
annual rate per cent. of duly on aggregate value of imports 


al each pert rd. 
. erent 
| |Estimated aver- 
1 lage rate percent. 
Years. | Imports. Free of duty. jof duty on aggre- 


gate amount of 
Lnports. 


1825 to 1833 | $89,668,510 | $12,500,922 | 34.03 per cent. 
i834 te Ski 135,382,849 63,119,335 | 16.25 per cent. 
|'s44 to 1845 | 112,844,799 23,457,360 | 26.68 per cent. 






«Mr. Goulburn then passed to a general review or sum- 
ming up of the experience of the country on all the meas- 
ures which had been introduced since 1842. In 1842, duties 
were reduced or repealed on five huntred and eighty-two arti 
cles; in 1843, on seven articles; in 1844, on four articles; 
and in 1845, feenty-one articles were reduced, and on four 
hundred and forty-eight ariicles the duties were repealed. In 
the present year, the measures which have already passed 
the House of Commons reduce the duties on one hundred 
and twelve articles, and repeal the duties on fifty-four arti- 
eles. In the whole period in question—in the five sessions 
heginning with IS #2, and ending with the present—the du- 
tics on seven hundred and twenty-seven articles have been re- 
duced, and those on fire hundred and one articles have been 
entirely repealed—articles, too, which have nearly all, though 
some to a lesser and others to a greater degree, affected the 
condition of the great masses of the people, either in their 
food or clothing, or in the supply of those great staple arti- 
cles of raw material which are so essential to the manufac- 
tures, and consequently to the industry of the country. 

“Considering the great reductions thus made in the cus- 
toms and excise duties, Mr. Goulburn was anxious to show 
that the experiments which the Government had made in 
this wise and enlightened course of financial legislation, by 
which commerce and industry had been so much benefited, 
had not, in any degree, impaired the general state of our 
finances, or added to the permanent debt of the country. 
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The Mexican War—Mr. Foot. 


On the contrary, the success of these free-trade experiments || i j in voti . 
had been 80 great that, notwithstanding cme geseennnenn, mi oe pens fer voung supplies of 
every test which could be taken of the financial condition | y fOr the Gere nee of the country 
of the country showed that it had rather been improved than | and at the same uume disapproving those acts which 
impaired.” | involved the necessity of such defences; which car 
|| see no difference between resistance to Executive 
aggression, and — to the country? | , 
With these preliminary remarks, I undertake 
assert, and to show, that this Mexican war has 
been brought upon our country by the secret and 
ill-advised acts, by the unauthorized and unconsti- 
tutional acts, of the Administration. Passing by 
then, the anterior question of the annexation 0? 
Texas; passing by all inquiry into the necessity 
or the expediency of sending the naval and mili- 
tary force of the country to the coast and frontiers 
of Mexico at all; and passing by the question of 
title to that portion of territory lying upon thy 
right bank of the river Nueces, as far as the actual 
Mr. Cuaiman: The bill now before us proposes || possession and settlement of Texas extended: for 
an appropriation of about twelve millions of dol- the purpose of my present argument, I will con- 
lars to meet the extraordinary expenditures grow- || cede to the Executive the right to place the army 
ing out of the Mexican war. I shall avail myself | of the United States at Corpus Christi, at the request 
of this occasion, as a legitimate and appropriate || of Texas, for the purpose of repelling a threatened 
one, to examine somewhat into the origin and || invasion from Mexico, in the event that Texas 
causes of this war. Whena people are visited || accepted the proffered terms of annexation. Such, 
by any great national calamity, it is both natural | at any rate, was the ostensible and avowed pur- 
and eminently proper and wise to inquire into the |, pose for which the army was placed in that posi- 
origin and the causes of it. It becomes also a pre- |; tion, and for which Texas aa the request; not 
eminent duty to alleviate, as far as it may be done, |, but that she was then as she had been for nine 
its severity; to arrest, if possible, its progress, and || years before, fully able to defend herself against 
to guard, as far as human foresight can do it, |) any invasion from Mexico, but because she chose 
against its recurrence. || that the United States should assume the ex peiise 
The Government of the United States is now, || and burden of her defence. Accordingly, on the 
for the first time in more than thirty years, involved | 28th of June, 1845, the United States troops, under 
in a war with a foreign nation; with “a neighbor- |, the command of General Taylor, were directed to 
ing sister Republic.’? And who, in this age and || take position at Corpus Christi, on the right bank 
at this day, is prepared to say that war is nota | of the river Nueces, the original geographical 
national calamity? Any war, whether just or un- | boundary of the province of Texas; and, in the 
just, aggressive or defensive, is nevertheless a | month of August following, they were encamped 
calamity, and one which is never to be incurred, | at that point. This place was recommended by 
and never to be justified, except in cases of para- |, Mr. Donelson, our chargé at that time in Texas, 
mount and controlling necessity. But wherefore || as being a healthy location, convenient for sup- 
has this war been brought upon us? By whose | plies, and as being the ‘ most western point occu- 
acts, and by what authority? These are questions | pied by Texas.” It was doubtless, in every respect, 
of grave and momentous interest. J put them in | an eligible position for the defence of Texas, and 
the name and behalf of the American people. | the protection of her citizens from Mexican inva- 
And I propose to answer them, candidly, I trust, |; sion. Nota Texan or an American citizen was 
but at the same time, fearlessly, and according to || west of that point; and between them and the 
my best ability, in the brief hour allotted to me || Mexican citizens, upon the east side of the Rio 
for this discussion. But here I beg leave to pre- || Grande, a vast uninhabitable mountain desert in- 
mise, that I shall exercise the privilege of passing | tervened. Texas could not be invaded, nor her 
judgment upon the acts of the Administration con- | citizens molested by Mexico, except by first cross- 
nected with this war; assuming the equal right of || ing this desert, or by landing from the coast, which 
condemning what I may consider to be wrong, as || was guarded by a strong naval force. General 
of approving what I may consider to be right. I || Taylor and his troops remained in camp at this 
have no sympathy with the sentiment which has || point from August until March last, about seven 
been utter¢d upon this floor, that we ought not to || months. During all this time they were never 
condemn the acts of the Administration relative to | disturbed, or called from their quarters, by the 
the war, for the reason assigned by its defenders, that | approach or appearance of any danger. No inva- 
** its tendency will be to paralyze the arm of the Ex- || sion was made or attempted on the part of Mexi- 
‘ecutive Government, to encourage and strengthen || co, although the annexation of Texas, in the mean 
‘ our enemies, and to dampen the enthusiasm of our | time, had been fully consummated by her admis- 
‘own people.” Sir, I repudiate and reject the ser- | sion as a State into this Union. If there ever had 
vile and infamous sentiment, as an attempt to re- || been any good reason to apprehend an invasion 
vive here the anti-republican and odious doctrine of |, from Mexico, that time had now passed by. The 
monarchies, ** that the king can do no wrong.”’ If || President himself shall be my authority for this 
the President of the United States shall transcend || assertion. In his Annual Message at the opening 
his constitutional authority, and causelessly in- |! of the present session of Congress, on the second 
volve his country in the calamities of war, are we || day of December last, he said: ** Our army was 
to be told that no voice of warning or rebuke must || ‘ ordered to take position in the country between 
be heard? When the great highpriest of our politi- || ‘ the Nueces and the Del Norte, and to repel any 
cal church shall be rushing to the temple of liberty || ‘ invasion of the Texan territory which might be 
with blazing torch in hand to fire its sacred altars, || ‘ attempted by the Mexican forces. Our squadron 
are we to be told that no arm must be raised to stay || ‘in the gulf was ordered to codperate with the 
the impending desecration? Go with such doc- || ‘army. But, though our army and navy were 
trines as these to the crawling and cringing serfs of || ‘ placed in a position to defend our own and the rights 
the rotten and crumbling despotisms of the Old || ‘ of Teras, they were ordered to commit no act of 
World. They are unfit to be uttered in the legis- || ‘ hostility against Mexico, unless she declared 
lative halls ofa free Republic. They are unfit to || ‘ war, or was herself the aggressor by striking the 
be addressed to an American citizen, claiming the || ‘ first blow. The result has been that Mexico has 
rights and exercising the privileges, and standing || ‘ made no aggressive movement, and our military and 
up in the bearing and dignity and independence of |, naval commanders have executed their orders 
an American freeman. TI hold in equal contempt || ‘ with such discretion, that the peace of the two 
and defiance that dastardly spirit of denunciation || ‘ Republics has not been disturbed.”” And, I will 
| which charges as enemies of their own country, || add, that the peace of the two Republics would not 
and as the friends and allies of a foreign foe, those || have been disturbed to this day had our Executive 
who, discarding the doctrine of the “ divine right || Government here acted with half the discretion 
of kings,”’ dare to hold up to public reprobation || which they commend in our naval and military 
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On the bill making appropriations for the support 
of volunteers and other troops, authorized to be 
employed in the prosecution of the war with 
Mexico 


Mr. FOOT addressed the committee as follows : 





to 


the unauthorized and unconstitutional acts of our || commanders, and had permitted the army to re- 
own Federal Executive. And what measure of || main at Corpus Christi, where the President him- 
pity is due to that incurable stupidity, or to that | self says it was ‘in a position to defend our own 
inveterafe blindness, which can discern nothing '' and the rights of Texas.” 
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Mr. Chairman, the grand and reprehensible error 
was in ordering the removal of the army from 
Corpus Christi to the banks of the Rio Grande. 
That this was the direct and immediate cause of 
the war, admits of no rational ground of denial. 
This removal was made by order of the President, 
on the 13th day of January last. ‘The inquiry most 
naturally arises, what possible reason was there 
forthis order? What occasion was there for send- 
ing the army to the left bank of the Rio Grande, 
chen in the quiet and peaceful and exclusive pos- 
cession of Mexico? It surely could not have been 
for the purpose of obtaining a more eligible posi- 
tion to protect the citizens of Texas from invasion 
py Mexico. It could be in no better position than 
it was already for that purpose. There was no 
alarm about an invasion at this time. None was 
feared; none was expected. 
hosulity on the part of Mexico had long since 
ceased. If Corpus Christi, on the extreme west- 
ern frontier of the settlements of Texas, was an 
eligible position for her defence, while there was 
any reason to apprehend an invasion from Mexico, 
how much less eligible was it for that purpose after 
all such apprehensions had subsided? If our army 
vas already ‘in a position to defend our own and 
the rights of Texas,’’ why remove it a hundred and 
sixtymiles beyond the remotest settlement of Texas? 
Sir, you must look for some other cause and motive 
for this removal of the army than the mere defence 
of Texas. For all any such purpose as this, the 
army might have been safely withdrawn from 
Texas. ‘There would have been no invasion from 
Mexico, and there was no reason to apprehend it at 
the time the army was ordered to the Rio Grande. 


All demonstrations of | 


I repeat the question, then, what possible object | 


was there in ordering General Taylor and his troops 
to the left bank of that river? Did not every re- 
flecting man in the country consider that its direct 
and inevitable tendency must be to provoke hos- 
tilities, to excite collision, and to involve the coun- 
try in war, precisely as it has done? The result 
cannot have disappointed the anticipations of any 
one who had understood and reflected upon the 
subject. Suir, the veil which covers this movement 
is too thin to conceal from ordinary discernment 
the real purpose of it. That purpose was answered 
when actual hostilities took place between the two 
armies. ‘The country has yet to learn the sequel. 

Sut let us hear the President in*his own defence. 
In his special message which he sent to us on the 
llth day of May last, he assigns several reasons 
for ordering the removal of the troops from the 
Nueces to the Rio Grande; and it is to be presumed 
that he would give the best reasons of which the 
nature of the case would admit; and they have 
been so often reiterated by his friends upon this 


floor, that they have become quite familiar forms | 


of speech; and in some instances, they have been 
I ’ y 


repeated with an air of triumph that seemed to || 


challenge their refutation. I purpose to examine, 
briefly, these reasons or pleas of justification in 
their order. 

And first, the President says: ‘* This force was 
‘concentrated at Corpus Christi, and remained 
‘there until after 1 hod pansinaed such information 


‘tain, that the Mexican Government would refuse | 


‘to receive our envoy.”’ It is entirely a novel doc- 
trine in the law of nations, that the refusal of one 
government to receive an envoy from another is 


sufficient cause for invading the territory of that | 
government; but much less cause is it if the ques- 


on of reception be still pending, and the ultimate 


refusal be only ‘‘ probable.’? Moreover, it is a | 


new method of conciliation, and entirely original | 


with this Administration, to send a hostile army | 


into the claimed territory of a foreign Government, 
while we are, at the same time, professedly seek- 
ing to re-open friendly diplomatic relations. Why, 
Mr. Chairman, as was not unnatural to suppose, 
one of the chief objections which Mexico raised 
against receiving an envoy from us, was the very 


fact of our armed forces hovering upon her borders | 


at the time, as if we would constrain her to recog- 
nise a minister from us by intimidation. The de- 


generate Mexican has yet too much of the pride | 


and spirit of his ancient Castilian race to submit to 


such a degradation of national honor. It was hy | 


on our part to expect it; it was dishonorable to as 


it. Instead of ordering an advance movement of | 


the army, then, not only ordinary national cour- 
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tesy, not only good policy and good sense, but. 


common justice and propriety, should have in- 
duced our Executive government to have with- 


| drawn our forces, for the time being at least, from 


the Mexican borders. Could the Administration 
suppose that Mexico would be more likely to re- 
ceive a minister from us by placing a hostile army 
upon her territory, or territory which she claimed 


to be hers, and which was in her quiet, and peace- | 


ful, and exclusive possession, and more especially 
when it was one of the avowed objects of the mis- 
sion to settle and adjust the question of claim to 
this very territory? The circumstance of there 
being a doubt about the reception of our Minister, 
instead of affording any valid reason for ordering 
an advance movement of the army, presented one 
of the strongest considerations for ordering it to 
recede. Besides, the refusal of the Government of 
Herrera to receive our Minister was first commu- 
nicated to this Government by Mr. Slidell, in his 
letter to Mr. Buchanan of the 27th of December 


last, and which did not reach here until the 23d of | 


~* 


January, ten days after the order for the removal | 


of the troops had been issued. And Mr. Slidell’s 
letter to the Secretary of State, of the 17th of De- 
cember, contains the first intimation of a doubt 
about his reception, and the receipt of that letter is 
acknowledged here on the 20th of January, seven 
daysafter the order of removal. What other sources 
of information the President had, which rendered 
it ** probable, if not certain, that the Mexican Gov- 
ernment would refuse to receive our envoy,’’ we 
are not apprized. It is not to be found in the offi- 
cial correspondence which he has furnished to us. 


| Moreover, General Herrera resigned the Presidency 


on the 30th of December last, and General Paredes 
took the oath of office on the 4th of January fol- 
lowing, and, in conformity with his instructions, 
Mr. Slidell re-submitted the question of his recog- 
nition to the new government on the Ist of March 
following; and, on the 12th of that month, Mr. 
Castillo, the Mexican Minister of Foreign Affairs, 


| informed Mr. Slidell of the final refusal of his Gov- 


ernment to receive him in the capacity of Minister 
Plenipotentiary. And, in the same note, he adds: 


| ‘© This warlike display with which the American 


1 ¢ 


; 6 


‘Union presents itself—by sea, with her squadrons 
1 


on both coasts; by land, with her invading forces 
advancing by the northern frontier—at the same 
time that, by her Minister Plenipotentiary, propo- 
sitions are made for conciliation and accommoda- 
tion—would be a sufficiently powerful reason for 
not listening to them, so long as all threatening 
shall not be withdrawn, even to the slightest ap- 
‘ pearance of hostility.”’ I will now submit it to 


‘ 


‘ 


‘ 


‘ 


‘ 


the unbiassed judgment of the intelligence of the | 


country to decide how far the President can be jus- 
tified in ordering the Army of Occupation from the 
Nueces to the Rio Grande, on the 13th of January 
last, under the pretext that it was then ‘ probable, 
if not certain, that the Mexican Government would 
refuse to receive our envoy;” and to decide, also, 
how much this very course of action contributed 
to defeat the proffered mission. 

But suppose that Mexico, without reasonable 


d : || cause, and before the order for the removal of the 
‘from Mexico as rendered it probable, if not cer- || 
’ 


troops was issued, had refused to receive Mr. 


| Slidell; and, if you please, assume that to be suffi- 


cient cause of war, is the President to take redress 


| into his own hands, and to make war upon a na- 


| the President. 


tion with which we are at peace; or place the mil- 
itary force of the country in a position which must 
inevitably provoke hostilities and lead to war? 
Shall he do this without notice to Congress, and 
while Congress is in session? Sir, let me say, that 
if such lawless, and highhanded assumptions of 
power may be tolerated; if they may be passed by 

| 


|| unheeded and unrebuked, Congress may as we 


disperse at once and go home, and leave all legis- 
lative as well as executive power in the hands of 
To this end we are hastening with 


, rapid and fatal step. The time is not far distant, 
| we may well fear, if it be not already at hand, 


when the Congress of the United States will be- 
come the mere register of Presidential edicts. 
Again, the President goes on to say: ‘‘ Mean- 
‘ time Texas, by the final action of our Congress, 
‘ had become an integral part of our Union. The 


'* Congress of Texas, by its act of December 19, 


‘ 1836, had declared the Rio del Norte to be the 
‘boundary of that Republic.” Sir, is it to be 
seriously contended that one Government may 
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settle and establish a disputed line of boundary 
hetween itself and another Government by act of 
legislation, and that such act shall be conclusive 
upon both? If so, we might have saved ourselves 
a vast amount of expense and trouble in reference 
to our northeastern and northwestern boundaries. 
We had only to pass a declaratory act defining the 
boundary between ourselves and Great Britain, 
and, according to the logic of the President, the 
thing was done, and England was concluded! 
Texas might as well have enacted that the Sierra 
Madre was her southwestern boundary as the Rio 
del Norte. In either case, it would be equally inop- 
erative upon the rights and jurisdiction of Mexico. 

The President again says: * Its jurisdiction had 
heen extended and exercised beyond the Nueces.’”’ 
Llow far, L ask, beyond the Nueces had the juris- 
diction of Texas been exercised? The President 
is careful not to say, in terms, to the Del Norte; 
but such is the suggestie falsi of the statement. The 
truth is, the jurisdiction of Texas had never been 
extended or exercised beyond the Nueces, except 
at Corpus Christi, and the country lying imme- 
diately upon the right bank of that river. It was 
never extended beyond the desert. It was never 
exercised over any portion of the territory or peo- 
ple between the desert and the Del Norte. 

Of the same character is the statement which 
immediately follows, that “*the country between 
‘that river (the Nueces) and the Del Norte, had 
‘been represented in the Congress and in the Con- 
‘vention of Texas, and had thus taken part in the 
‘act of annexation itself, and is now included within 
‘one of our Congressional districts.”” The question 
recurs again—how much and what portion of the 
country between the Nueces and the Del Norte, 
had been represented in the Congress and in the 
Convention of Texas? The answer is, Corpus 
Christi and the country lying directly upon the 
west bank of the Nueces. Is it possible that the 
President means to be understood, as asserting, 
that the country on the east bank of the Del Norte; 
that the inhabitants of Brasos Santiago and Laredo, 


or any portion of the country between the Del” 


Norte and the great desert, had ever been repre- 
sented in the Congress and in the Convention of 
Texas, and had thus taken part in the act of an- 
nexation? Does he mean to say that the people of 
this territory ever consented to be annexed, or even 
| dreamed that they were to be annexed, to the Uni- 
ted States? This is the meaning of his language, 
if it means anything. It admits of no other inter- 
pretation, inasmuch as he adduces it as an argu- 
ment in justification of taking forcible possession 
of this territory. Whereas, the truth is, that no 
portion of the vast extent of territory between the 
creat desert and the Del Norte, (and which is conse- 
quently ‘* between the Nueces and the Del Norte,’’) 
had ever been represented in the Congress or the 
Convention of Texas; no one of its citizens had 
ever taken part in, or consented to, the act of an- 
nexation. They were citizens of Mexico, subject 
to her jurisdiction and obedient to her laws. We 
might insist with equal perspicuity of language 
and force of argument, that the whole country 
between the Mississippi river and the Pacific Ocean 
was represented in the Congress of the United 
States, because Arkansas and Missouri are repre~- 
sented here, and as they iie upon the west bank of 
the Mississippi, they consequently lie between that 
river and the Pacific. Hence the President might 
have adduced as strong an argument in favor of 
taking forcible possession of New Mexico and 
California, as of Point Isabel and the country upon 
the east side of the Del Norte. As to the fact that 
Texas had seen fit to embrace this territory within 
oné of her congressional districts, it has the same 
binding force upon Mexico, that her act of 1836 
has, declaring the Del Norte to be her boundary; 
and that is no more nor less than noneatall. [ 
| would like to ask the honorable member from 
Texas, [Mr. Pituspury,] who represents that dis- 
trict, how many votes he received from his repub- 
lican constituency in that section of territory; how 
many in Santiago; how many in Laredo; how 
| many in San Fernando; how many in Santa Fé? 
Mr. Puussury. I did not receive any; they 
were given to my opponent. ; 
| Mr. Foor. Does the gentleman intend to be 
| understood as saying that his opponent received 
| votes there—that any votes were given to any 
| Texan candidate for Congress ? 
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Mr. Pusseury. It was our intention to open 
the polls at Laredo, but the troubles came on 
about that time, and it was not done. 

Mr. Foor. Notwithstanding the evasion of the 
gentieman’s first answer, we have now the ac- 
knowledement from him of what we all knew be- 
fore, that not a poll was opened, not a vote received, 
in all that territory, for an election to the Ameri- 
can Concress. 

The President further says: ‘Our own Con- 
‘eress had, moreover, with great unanimity, by 
‘the act approved December 31, 1845, recognised 
* the country beyond the Nueces as a part of our 
‘ territory, by inclading it within our own revenue 
‘system; and a revenue officer, to reside within 
‘that district, has been appointed, by and with the 
‘advice and consent of the Senate.”’ How much 
and what portion of the country beyond the Nu- 
eces’’ did Coneress recognise as a part of our ter- 
ritory by the act referred to? How much and 
what portion of the “ country beyond the Nueces” 
did Congress recognise as a part of our territory 
by the act referred to? How much and what 
portion of the ‘country beyond the Nueces’? did 
Coeress include ** within our own revenue sys- 
tem’? by that act? LT answer, that Congress, by 
that act, simply created a collection district and 
established a custom-house at Corpus Christi, right 
atthe mouth of the Nueces, where the American 
army was then encamped; and the President and 
Senate appointed a collector to reside there. And 
now the President would gravely claim, that the 
Congress of the United Stutes, by deliberate and 
solemn act, had recognised the whole country be- 
tween the Nueces and the Del Norte as a part of 
our territory. Lam sure that nobody less than a 
President of the United States would ever have 
thought of giving so very wide and expansive acon- 
struction to that act. This act was mn fact passe d 
without any reference to the question of title to any 
portion of this territory. It settles no question of 
title. It could not be, and was not, intended asa 
recognition even of Corpus Christi itself, much less 
of the country a hundred and fifty miles beyond, as 
a part of our territory. 

‘*The President then adds: ‘*It became, there- 
‘ fore, of urgent necessity to provide for the defence 
‘of that portion of our country. Accordingly, on 
‘the 13th of January last, instructions were issued 
*to the general in command of these troops to oc- 


‘cupy the left bank of the Del Norte. This river, | 


‘ which is the southwestern boundary of the State of 
‘Texas, is an exposed frontier; from this quarter 
‘invasion was threatened.’’ It is pertinent to in- 
quire what new circumstance occurred to create 
the ““ureent necessity,’? of which the President 
speaks, of providing for the defence of what he is 
pleased to call “this portion of our country.” 
None are suggested in the message, except those 
I have already cited from it. ‘Texas had been ad- 
mitted into the Union, but that did not affect the 
question of boundary. Congress had established 
a collection district at Corpus Christi, but that did 
not affect the question of title. If Corpus Christi 
and the right bank of the Nueces belongs to the 
United States, it belongs to us not by virtue of 
that act, but because it belonged to Texas before 
her admission into the Union. And if it belonged 
to ‘Texas at all, it was by virtue of conquest, and 
her occupation of it—which isa point Il have not 
made in the present discussion. There was noth- 
iu, then, in these acts to create the “ ureent ne- 
cessity’” to provide for the defence of “ this por- 
tion of our country.’’ But whatis meant by “ this 
portion of our country >? If he means that portion 
‘*ineluded within our revenue system,’’ and that 
portion * represented in the Congress and in the 
Convention of Texas,’’ he is still limited to the 
immediate banks of the Nueces, where the army 
was already encamped, and had been for six 
months: hence no “ urgent necessity’? arose to 
defend * that portion of our country”? which was 
already defended. If by * that portion of our 
country beyond the Nueces,’’ he means the terri- 
tory between the desert and the Del Norte, I need 
only say that it was in the same condition, as re- 
cards all its political relations, that it had been six 
months or six years before. 

sity was there, ** therefore,’’ 
defence of ** this portion of our country ” 
quired no, defence against Mexico. 


It re- 


| of Mexico. 


What urgent neces- | 
to provide for the | 


It was then, || 
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Its inhabitants called for no defence 
against Mexico. They were themselves Mexi- 
cans, and recognised no other government author- 
ity than that of Mexico. But it is said, “this 
‘river, (the Del Norte,) which is the southwestern 
‘boundary of the State of Texas, is an exposed 
‘frontier; from this quarter invasion was threat- 
‘ened.’’ To say that this river was the boundary 
of Texas, or the frontier of Texas, is entirely beg- 
ging the question. It is remarkably characteristic 
of the President’s assertions, in this official com- 
munication, that he takes for granted that which is 
not conceded, and assumes to be settled that which 
constitutes the very ground of controversy. But 
when was invasion threatened? Not as late as the 
2d day of December last, when the President in- 


| formed us that ** Mexico had made no aggressive 


movement.’’ From that time till after the order of 
the 13th of January, no threats of invasion, no 
hostile demonstations were made on the part of 
Mexico. Such are the representations of all the 
official despatches from that quarter. In fact, the 
first indication of a hostile spirit on the part of the 
Mexicans, as we learn from General Taylor’s de- 
spatch of the 21st of March last, was on the pre- 
ceding day, and when he had advanced 119 miles 
from his camp, had crossed the desert, was ap- 
proaching the Little Colorado, and was about en- 
tering the Mexican settlements. One or two par- 
ties presented themselves and protested against 
General Taylor’s advancing further, but without 


offering any actual resistance, they soon retired in | 


the direction of Matamoros. 

The truth is, which all must admit, Mr. Chair- 
man, that however much Mexico may have threat- 
ened invasion or war pending the question of the 
annexation of Texas, and however much she may 
have felt herself aggrieved by the consummation 
of that act, she had, doubtless, concluded that, 


| weak and distracted as she was by her own inter- | 


nal dissensions, it would be the more safe and pru- 
dent part for her peaceably and quietly to submit 


to an alleged wrong which she had not the ability | 


to redress. And at no time was this disposition on 


| the part of Mexico more manifest than in January 


last, when the troops were ordered from the Nue- 
ces to the Del Norte; at no time more manifest 
than at the very time when the President says: 
‘*It became of urgent necessity to provide for the 
defence of this portion of our country.”’ If it was 
deemed necessary to send the United States troops 


to the Nueces in June of last year, when“Mexico | 


was actually threatening invasion in the event of 
the annexation of Texas, how could it become, 
‘“‘ therefore,”’ of ** urgent necessity”’ to send them 


| to the Del Norte in January last, after the event 
| of annexation, and after it had been ascertained 


that Mexico was making ‘no aggressive move- 
ment??? After she had ceased her menaces, and 


after it had become manifest to the world that she 


would commit no hostile invasion of our territory, 


unless we should devise some other and more | 


stringent incentive to proveke her to it. 
Mr. Chairman, I repeat, that the removal of the 


‘army from Corpus Christi to the Del Norte was 
‘ . : a 
| the immediate and sole cause of this war; and for 


this act the Administration are responsible, and 
cannot be exonerated upon their own showing. 
It was not necessary ; it was not called for by any 
new or pressing exigencies; it was not called for 
by any peculiar condition or circumstance of either 
Government at the time; it was not called for to 
repel invasion, for none was then offered; it was 
not called for to ** protect our own or the rights of 
Texas,”’ for it was already in the most * eligible 
position” for that purpose, if they needed protec- 
tion; it was not called for to protect any citizen of 


the United States upon the Rio Grande, for there | 
I challenge any friend of the | 
Administration to the investigation, and to point | 
out, if he can, a single circumstance which could | 
by any possibility render it either necessary or | 


were none there. 


expedient to send our troops to the Rio Grande at 
that time. It was not called for by any consider- 
ations of necessity or expediency; but, on the con- 


| trary, every dictate of wisdom, and prudence, and 


justice, forbid it. It could answer no possible 


good end; but, on the contrary, its direct tenden- || 
cy, yea, sir, its inevitable consequence, if not its | 
premeditated purpose, was to provoke collision | 


and war. It accomplished that end; and this 


as it always had been, in the exclusive possession ‘! country is at war; at war by the aet of the Admin- 


| sion. 


——$— —$ 
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istration; a war commenced without the aut} 
or consent, or even the knowledge of Con 
The glories of the 8th and 9th of May whic} 
nalized the triumph of the American arms upon 
the fields of Palo Alto and the Resaca de |a Pa!. 
ma, had risen, before Congress knew the country 
was at war with a foreign nation, and before ‘ 
was called upon to recognise its existence. But 
the country is at war, and whether by the weak- 
ness or wickedness, the folly or the madness, of 
the Administration, or whether by the authority 
of Congress, and in defence of our national yj rhis 

'and our national honor, I hold it to be equally the 
duty of every good citizen and patriot to come to 
her rescue. It is equally our duty to apply, if 
need be, all the resources of the country, that it 
may be prosecuted with efficiency and brought to 

a most speedy and successful termination. This 
is no less the dictate of patriotism than of human- 
| ity. Whatever may have been the acts of the 
| Administration, our army must be protected and 
sustained. They were acting in obedience to the 
orders of their superiors, and are not responsible 
to the country for the consequences. They had 
been needlessly and wantonly pushed to the point 
| of extreme peril by our Executive authorities; but 
thanks to God and their own valor, they were ep- 
abled to rescue themselves from danger and their 
| country from disgrace. However unjustly or un- 
constitutionally a weak ora corrupt Administra- 
tion may involve the country in war, our people 
and our soil must be defended and protected. We 
may defend our soldiers and our citizens; we ma 
‘defend our country, its institutions, and its liber- 
| ties; we may defend our altars and our firesides, 

|| without defending the authors of our calamities. 

When the sacred temple is wrapped in flames, all 
hands must come to the rescue, though the torch 
|of the incendiary may have been applied by the 
hand of the Pontifex Maximus himself. r 

Mr. Chairman, I am proud to say that in the 
recent victories upon the Rio Grande my own 
State bore an honorable and distinguished part. 
Among the accomplished. and gallant officers of 
that little army, Vermont points to and rejoices in 
the names of her Scott, and Hitchcock, and Al- 
| vord, and Beaman, and Daniels, and Stevens, who 
‘distinguished themselves, and did honor to their 
profession and their country upon the field of battle. 

But to proceed with the message. The Presi- 

dent again says: ‘‘ Mexico has passed the bound- 

ary of the United States, has invaded our territory, 
and shed American blood upon American soil.” 

Sir, with what propriety and with what justice to 

truth can it be said that ** Mexico had passed the 
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;, boundary of the United States and invaded our 


territory?” What were the facts as we were in- 
formed of them at the time this communication 
/was sent to us? After the Americans had en- 
| camped upon the east bank of the Del Norte; after 
erecting a fort, pointing its guns to the city of 
Matamoros upon the opposite side, and within four 
hundred yards of it; after exhibiting all this mar- 
tial and warlike display, and after the Mexican 
citizens on the east side of the river had fled from 
| their homes and dwellings before the presence of 
our advancing army, a small detachment of the 
| Mexican forces at Matamoros crossed the river 
| some distance above for the purposes of observa- 
tion, and a reconnoitring party from the American 
army fell in with them, and an engagement en- 
sued, which resulted in the loss of thirteen Ameri- 
cans and many more Mexicans. But Mexico 
passed no boundary which had been recognised 
as the boundary of the United States or of Texas; 
she invaded no territory which had been recognised 
as our territory or the territory of Texas; she 
passed the limits of no territory of which she was 
not in the actual and rightful occupation; she did 
nothing which is implied by the term invasion. 
The President might have said with more pro- 
priety that the United States had passed the bound- 
ary of Mexico and invaded her territory. This 
territory had always been in her exclusive penne 

She had her military posts there, she had 


her custom-house and collectors there, she had 
her resident citizens there, and these citizens were 
represented in the Mexican Congress. They ac- 
knowledged and owned allegiance to no other Gov- 
ernment. To say nothing, however, about the 
technical question of title to the territory upon the 
east bank of the Rio Grande, it is enough to say 
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that it was, on our part, at least, an open ques- 
tion—an unsettled question—a question of dispute 
and of proposed negotiation, We had never been 
jn possession, but the sole possession was in Mex- 
ico. Had not Mexico, then, at least as good a right 
to cross the river, or to send her forces across—to 
he there among her own citizens, upon the soil of 
which she had never been dispossessed, disturbing 
no citizens of any other Government, unless they 
came there to disturb her—had she not, I repeat, 
as good a right to do this as we had to send our 
army there, where not an American citizen dwelt? 
if so, with what conscience can we complain of 
Mexico for doing what we had done, and which, 
at all events, she had quite as good aright to do as 
we had? Sir, this declaration about Mexico having 
assed our boundary and invaded our territory is 
alla bald and barefaced assumption, totally be- 
neath the dignity and unworthy the character and 
sition of a Chief Magistrate of the nation. To 
this he superadds the pathetic and startling dec- 
jaration, that ** American blood has been shed upon 
American soil.’? Let him answer that to the Amer- 
ican people. Let him answer it to his own con- 
science. That blood, whether shed upon Ameri- 
can or upon Mexican soil, stands to his account. 
It was shed in giving obedience to the orders of 
his usurped authority. The blood of these brave 
and gallant men cries out from the ground for judg- 
ment and retribution upon the lawless usurper. 
And so, too, he might have said, was Mexican 
blood shed upon that soil—upon the soil of their 
fathers—upon the soil of which to that time she 
had held peaceful and undisturbed possession—a 
soil which was then waving with the harvests of 
the labors of her own citizens, and which was now, 
for the first time, invaded by an American or 


Congress, but by orders of the President—invaded, 
too, in time of peace and quiet—invaded when no 
national rights or interests were there endangered 
or threatened—invaded without cause and without 
warrant. 

The President finally concludes his several pleas 
of justification with the declaration, that ‘* war ex- 
‘ists, and notwithstanding all our efforts to avoid 
‘it, exists by the act of Mexico herself.’’ I have 
no desire, Mr. Chairman, to speak in other than 
respectful terms of the Chief Magistrate of the 
nation, and of his official communications to this 
body. But when a declaration like this is made 
to this body, and to the country, under the sanc- 
tionand authority of an Executive communication, 
he who fears or fails to meet it with a flat and 
unqualified denial of its truth, renders but a poor 
service to his country and to the cause of public 
justice. This declaration has not only no founda- 
uon in fact, but it stands contradicted by the whole 
record of the history of our relations and inter- 
course with Mexico, and is calculated, if not de- 
signed, to misguide and deceive the public mind. 
I have aiready shown that this war exists, not by 
the acts of Mexico, but by the unnecessary and 
unwarrantable acts of our own Administration. 
Is there an intelligent and honest man in the coun- 
try who will not feel himself compelled to say, 
that the marching of the United States troops from 
Corpus Christi to the Rio Grande, their encamp- 
ment and warlike display among the Mexican 
settlements, among her military posts, and in the 
very face of Matamoros, was not the direct and 
sole cause of this war? Is there a man who can 
honestly and truly say, with the record of facts 
before him, that there was any justifiable or plausi- 
ble pretext for this movement? The constitution- 


al authority of the President of the United State to | 


call out the naval and military forces of the coun- 


try to repel actual invasion even, does not autho- | 


rize him to invade the territory of a foreign Govern- 
ment, without a recognition of a state of war with 
that Government by Congress. But, say the 
apologists of the President, this was our territory, 
and he had a right to place the army at any 
point he pleased within our own borders. This is 
altogether begging the question again. I deny 
that this was our territory, or that we had any 
more right or claim to it than we had to the city 
of Mexico itself. We had not the shadow of a 
shade of title to any portion of the territory between 
the desert and river Del Norte. But, without 
discussing this question, it is enough, for the 


purposes of my argument, that this territory was | 


| 6 
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in dispute; or, more correctly speaking, Texas 
had asserted a claim to it. The United States had 
not even done that. At most, then, the question 
of title was a pending and controverted question, 
and the exclusive possession of Mexico gave her 
the superior right. Indeed, for all national and 
political purposes, hers was a perfect right, in the 
contemplation of the law of nations, until it should 
be surrendered by treaty, or arrested from her by 
conquest. If the question of boundary were not 
an open question; if our title, or the title of Texas, 
to the Rio Grande, was ‘‘clear and unquestiona- 
ble,” why was it left open for future adjustment 
with Mexico in the resolutions of annexation? If 
the Rio Grande was the true line of boundary, 
which could be established by “ irrefragable proofs 
and arguments,’? why were repeated assurances 
given to Mexico that the question of boundary be- 
tween her and Texas should be settled ** amicably, 
and to her satisfaction???’ If this river was the 
“southwestern boundary of the State of Texas,”’ 
as the President assumes and asserts that it was, 
why was he pressing upon Mexico the reception 
of a Minister from us, in order to adjust this very 


. of boundary? Was the Congress of the 


nited States acting in bad faith towards Mexico, 
and was the Administration holding out false colors 
and false assurances, in order to keep Mexico quiet 
during the progress of annexation, intending, when 
that act should be finally consummated, to take 
forcible possession of whatever territory Texas 
might happen to claim, and to fix the line of bound- 
ary wherever we pleased, without regard togthe 
rights of Mexico? Sir, if we would not charge 
upon Congress or the Administration a motive and 
design so base and dishonorable as that, we cannot 


| justify the President in taking forcible military 
Texan army—invaded, not under any authority of | 


occupation of this disputed territory. We cannot 


| qualify the act as anything less than a high-handed 


and unauthorized outrage upon the conceded rights 


| of Mexico. 


But it is said that she refused to receive our 
envoy, and, therefore, refused to negotiate. I 
have not time, and it is not material, to examine 


| the question of the sufficiency or insufficiency of 


the reasons assigned by Mexico for refusing to 
receive a Minister Plenipotentiary from us, al- 
though she was willing to receive a commissioner, 
clothed with powers ad hoc, to adjust all pending 
differences in relation to Texas, including the ques- 
tion of boundary. Mr. Castillo, in his note already 
referred to, says, in relation to this question, ‘nor 
could the Government of the Republic extend its 
engagement beyond this; for, to admit any per- 
son sent by the United States in the character 
simply of the ordinary agents between friendly 


. 
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still pending—directly and immediately affecting, 
as it does, the integrity of the Mexican territory, 
and the very nationality itself—would be equiva- 
lent to an acknowledgment that this question was 
atan end; thus prejudicing it without even touch- 
ing it; and to a recognition that the relations of 
‘friendship and harmony between the two na- 
‘tions were from that moment in fact reéstablish- 
‘ed.’’ Butthe refusal of Mexico to receive a Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary from us, for whatever cause, 
could not invest the President with authority to 
settle the question of boundary and of territory by 
force of arms. Whatever wrongs and offences 
Mexico may have committed towards the United 
States, it belongs not to the President to take re- 
dress into his own hands. The Constitution has 
wisely committed the war-making power to the 
Representative body of the people. If the rejec- 
tion of our Minister, or if any or all of the al- 
leged offences of Mexico towards the United States 
afforded a sufficient and justifiable cause of war, in 
the judgment of the President, his duty was a 

lain and easy one. He had but to lay the sub- 
Ject before Congress, and to call upon the Repre- 
sentatives of the people to decide the mode and 
manner of redress, or if need be, to recommend to 
them a declaration of war. He chose not to do 
so, although Congress was in session here in his 
presence. But without notice to Congress, he 
assumed the authority of invading Mexico by 
sending an army into the territory of which she 
was in the peaceful and rightful occupation. Col- 
lision and bloodshed ensued, as everybody sup- 
posed of necessity it must. Then, indeed, he hast- 
ens to inform Congress and the country that ‘* war 


na~anannnana 


nations, whilst the grave question of Texas was | 
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exists, and notwithstanding all our efforts to avoid 
it, exists by the act of Mexico herself.’? This in- 
formation would have been more correct if he had 
said that war exists with Mexico by my acts, and in 
consequence of my successful eflorts to provoke it. 

Sut pray let us know what * efforts’? were made 
to avoid this war? Does any one believe that if 
the army had been suffered to remain at Corpus 
Christi, or even if it had been withdrawn from 
Texas, that Mexico would have made war upon 
us? There was no prospect of it while the army 
remained at Corpus Christi. In short, there was 
no prospect of a war till we actually sought after 
it. If, by sending an armed force 150 miles among 
the peaceful settlements of Mexico, causing her 
citizens to flee before its approach, and, in some 
instances, to leave their dwellings in flames; if 
virtually to blockade one of her principal cities, to 
block up its river, and to cut off its supplies; if to 
do all this, and before any ‘aggressive move- 
ment’? was made on the part of Mexico, be what 
the President means by ‘all our efforts to avoid’’ 
war, the country will understand very well how 
to appreciate such ‘* efforts’’ to preserve and main- 
tain its peace with foreign nations. These were 
the kind of ‘* efforts’ that were made; and they 
caused what the feeblest discernment could not 
have failed to foresee. These were the very acts 
which instigated the first manifestation of hostli- 
ties on the part of Mexico, and plunged the two 
Governments into war. We had only to keep our 
armies away from Mexico, and Mexico would 
have kept her armies away from us. ‘This was 
all the * effort”? that was required to * avoid’* war 
with her. If we had grievances against Mexico, 
for which she refused reparation, the constitu- 
tional power is with Congress alone to authorize 
and direct the mode of redress. If it shall become 
necessary to march our armies to the field of bat- 
tle, to meet a foreign foe, let it be by some other 
way than over the prostrate form of your ¢ Sonstitu- 
tion. Ifthe President may assume this authority 
in one instance, he may in another. If he may 
usurp the authority of one department of the Gov- 
ernment, he may of all. Your President has then 
become a supreme and irresponsible ruler. This 
is what we have more occasion to fear and to dep- 
recate than war itself. 

War, Mr. Chairman, with all its train of evils— 
war with Mexico, or with England, or with all 
the powers of the earth besides, is not so much to 
be feared by the American people as an Execu- 
tive war upon the great charter of their liberties. 
If the liberties of this country are destined ever to 
be overthrown, it will be by the arm of no foreign 
foe. That work of desecration is in reserve for 
the ruthless hand of some domestic despot. Guard 
well this bulwark of freedom from domestic inva- 
sion and violence; when once it falls, it falls to be 
reared no more. These massive walls, and these 
solid columns which surround us, may crumble to 
the ground, but the hand of art may again replace 
them. The devouring fire may lay in ashes your 
stately cities and your beautiful towns, but the en- 
ergies of a free and mighty people may rebuild 
them again. The Siroc’s blast may sweep over 
this land, leaving its broad surface a blank and 
desolate waste, but another returning season, with 
its showers and its sunshine, may revive its fruits 
and flowers. But when some ambitious leader, 
some ‘‘eyeless giant,’’ starting from the “ stag- 
nant pool of despotism,”’ shall find a guide to place 
his hand upon the pillars of your Constitution, 
and bring down to the dust this proudest and no- 
blest fabric of human wisdom the world has ever 


‘seen, who shall again restore it in all its fair pro- 


portions of beauty and of grandeur? 





THE MEXICAN WAR. 


REMARKS OF MR. H. COBB, 
OF GEORGIA, 
In THe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 16, 1846. 


On the bill making appropriations for the support 
of volunteers, and the carrying on the war with 
Mexico. 

Mr. COBB addressed the committee as follows: 
Mr. Cuainman: There are many points which 
have been brought into this discussion, not only 
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in the debate to which we have listened to-day, 
but on previous occasions when this subject was 
under consideration, which I will not take upa 
portion of the few remaining moments left me to 
discuss. I do not deem it necessary, for the pur- 
pose of the argument which I propose to submit 
to the committee, to inquire into the title of Texas, 
or of the United States, if you please, as being 
settled beyond all dispute and question to the Rio 
Grande. It will be sufficient for my purpose to 
take the admission, which we have heard on all 


hands, almost without exception—certainly from | 


my colleague, [Mr. Sternens,]| (to whose remarks 
I propose principally to reply,) when addressing 
the committee a few days since—that the United 
States claim a title to the Rio del Norte, and that 
(taking the most favorable view of this question 
which gentlemen on the opposite side can ask us 
to yield) the territory lying between the Nueces 
and the Rio del Norte is a disputed territory. If 
time would permit me to enter into the subject, | 
would dwell somewhat upon the faet, that the 
whole territory of Texas, in the view of the Mex- 
ican Government, Is a disputed territory between 
that Government and our own. But, for the pur- 
pose of my argument, | am willing to take only 
the territory lying between the Nueces and the 
tie del Norte as disputed territory—granting this 
much for the purpose of the argument, and for that 
put pose only. 

I can well conceive, Mr. Chairman, how that 
portion of the House, who have, from the begin- 
ning to the end of the consideration of the annexa- 
tion of Texas by the American people, denounced 
it as violative of the Constitution of the United 
States—as subversive of the best interests of the 
people—as tending to dissolve the Union, to de- 
etroy the Government, to impair the happiness and 
prosperity of the country,—I can well conceive 
how such gentlemen can now indulge in the philip- 
pics we have heard on this floor arainst the Presi- 
dent, against the Government of the United States, 
their own country, for the prosecution of our just 
rights in the ‘Texan territory. But I confess I 
have been at a loss to conceive the reasons for the 
course of those who have prof ssed before the 
country to acquiesce in the annexation of ‘Texas, 
who have given their assent to the judgment pro- 
nouneed by the American people—more especially 
of those who have participated in bringing about 
this annexation, [t is the course pursued by gen- 
tlemen occupying that position to which I propose 
to reply. 

The President is denounced as having brought 
about unnecessarily a wanton and an unholy war. 
He is held responsible before the people for having 
involved this country in heavy and expensive out- 
lays of money for the prosecution of this war. It 
is held that it is the result of the conduct of the 
President alone. Sir, I take issue with gentlemen 
in this; and when they attempt to hold the Presi- 
dent responsible, and indulge in a course of remark 
such as we have heard from the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. C, B. Smrra] this morning, using 
most violent and denunciatory epithets in regard 
to the President, my mind has invariably inquired 
within itself, and | would propound that question 
tothem: Wherein has your President broughtabout 
this war? What act of the President has brought 
about this war? What portion of his conduct do 
you denounce? In general terms you speak of it; 
we ask you to come down and particularize that 
portion of the conduct of the Executive which you 
denounce—which meets with your censure, and 
which is ultimately to rouse the indignation of the 
American people to such an extent. 

Mr. Chairman, [ have listened from the beginning 
to the end of the debate, and if there is but one at- 
tack, but one charge of improper conduct on the 
part of the President, I have been unable to com- 
prehend it. That one has been brought forward and 
urged with considerable force and ingenuity by my 
coitleague. It was the charge that the President 
brought about this war by the removal of our troops 
from Corpus Christi to the Rio del Norte. Sir, if 
that be not true—if that charge be unfounded—if 
that conduct on the part of your Executive did not 
involve you in war, I apprehend it will be admit- 
ted by my colleague, and by others occupying his 
position, that the President is not responsible for 
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Mr. Chairman, gentlemen in this investigation | 


lose sight of the previous state of relationship ex- 
isting between Mexico and the United States; the 

have forgotten all the causes of difficulty Shick 
have existed for the last ten years, and which, in 
the language and spirit of the messages of your 
Presidents, would have authorized a declaration of 
war against that Government. All these things 
have passed from their memory; so treacherous 


has it been, that they have forgotten everything | 


done by the Mexican Government, every publica- 
tion of her ministers here, and every publica- 
tion and act of her Government at home, and else- 
where, when they take the position that the con- 
duct of the President in the removal of our troops 
has brought about this war. They have forgotten 
that when the annexation of Texas was the sub- 
ject-matter of dispute here, a few years ago, when 
the voice of both branches of Congress was pro- 
nounced in its favor, the minister of the Mexican 
Republic at your seat of Government, declared 
that it was virtually a declaration of war against 
Mexico; they have forgotten that from that time 
to the present moment within the Government of 
Mexico, among her people, it has been a question 
constantly arousing the passions and exciting the 
ill-feelings of that people towards us; that they 
have declared that the annexation of Texas would 
be good ground of war, and ought to be, and 
would be, resented by the Mexican Government; 
they have forgotten everything that has transpir- 
ed with reference to this subject, until they come 
dd@n to the charge they make upon the Execu- 
tive of a later day—that it is his policy, which has 
been pursued within the last six months, that has 
occasioned all this difficulty with Mexico. Not 
only so, but their memory will not allow them to 
carry along in their recollections the acts of the 
Mexican Government, which transpired at the 
very time to which they allude. Is there an indi- 
vidual who can coolly and deliberately examine 


this question, and allow his mind to come to the | 


conclusion that, at the time the army of the United 
States was marched from Corpus Christi to the 
Rio del Norte, there was presented before us a 
prospect of peace and friendly relations with the 
Mexican Government? Sir, your President sent 
a minister to the court of Mexico. What was the 
reception of that minister? What was the spirit 
of your Executive? What spirit did the Mexican 
Government manifest towards the reconciliation of 
the pending differences between the two countries ? 


Did she seek for peace? Was not our peace-of- | 


fering, on the contrary, rejected indignantly ?— 
and that, too, before any action took place on the 
part of our Government, which gentlemen now 
charge to have been the cause of this war? I de- 
sire them particularly to bear in mind the fact that 
this action on the part of our Government took 
place after our minister was rejected by the Mex- 
ican Government—rejected because Herrera’s ad- 
ministration was apprehensive it would totter and 
full if it manifested the least friendly feeling to- 
wurds the United States. She had previously 
manifested a disposition to receive our minister. 
The passions of the people had been aroused, and 
Herrera was induced to believe that his adminis- 
tration would not be sustained if he entertained 
these friendly feelings towards the American Gov- 
ernment. He was right. His apprehensions were 
well founded; for in a few days Parades’s admin- 


istration was established on the downfall of Her- | 


rera’s. What was the cause of this indignation 


on the part of the people of Mexico, which in- | 
duced them to hurl from power the one and put | 


the other in his stead? Was it not the question 
of war or no war with the United States? 
not that the moving principle? 

Was not that the spirit, everything which actu- 
ated the Mexican Government in thus revolution- 
izing the existing state of things, and placing Pa- 
redes in power? When did it happen? 

| the close of December, 1845. All this had trans- 

ired on the part of the Mexican Government; 

iere was the issue presented to the people of Mex- 
ico—war or no war with the United 


Texan difficulties. 


that the pacific disposition of the previous govern- 


it—that his course of policy on this matter has not || ment and of Herrera met with no response on the 


brought about this war. 


‘part of the people. Now, sir, with these facts 


Was | 


Towards | 


States—peace | 
or war with this Government, in relation to your | 
They had manifested, by sus- | 
taining the revolutionary movement of Paredes, | 
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brought clearly and distinctly before our minds 
_ can it be thought—can the opinion be enter , 
| fora moment, that a movement on the part of your 
| troops, which took place three months thereafter 

caused the war between Mexicu and the United 
States? When the question had thus been settle, 
by that people—when their determination had heey 
published to the world—when they had avowed 
| their intentions in the most formal manner jy 
which a people can avow them, by the overthrow 
of the existing government, and the substitution 
| of another in its place—the American people are 
_ now to be told that all these things produced po 
| effect whatever—that the Mexican Governmeyn: 
| was pacific in its intentions, inclined towards peace 
| and that it was the fault of our Government that 
these relations were disturbed? 

Mr. Chairman, from the commencement of this 
Administration, in connexion with our Mexican 
difficulties, what has been the policy of the Execu. 
tive, as indicated in the messages communicated to 
this House, and in the despatches to our agents at 
Mexico and to that Government itself? Has jr 
been to bring about a war with Mexico? On the 
contrary, has he not avowed on every occasion 
not only his disposition, but his strong and urgent 
desire, for a pacific settlement of the existing 
troubles between that government and our own? 
Why, sir, he sent a minister clothed with full 
powers to the Mexican Government (to which | 

| have already alluded.) What was the motive that 
induced this mission? No credit is to be given to 
his declarations or actions; with all the anxiety 
the Executive has manifested on this subject, all 
approving voice from the other side has been with- 

‘held. There is, perhaps, one exception to this 
statement. Ihave before me a speech of a dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachusetts, on the 
other side of this question, where he expresses 
what he conceives to be an act of justice in him to 
say that the Administration, in sending a minister 
to the Mexican Government, clothed with full 
powers to settle these difficulties, and in expressing 
with it its strong desire that amicable relationship 
shall still subsist between these two governments, 
deserves the tribute of justice which he has paid 
it. I will read it for the information of those who 
have endeavored to create the impression on the 
public mind that the Executive, in the pursuance 
of his policy, from the beginning to the end of this 
controversy, instead of desiring a pacific settlement, 
has sought to bring about the very state of things 
in which we are now unhappily involved. I read, 
sir, from a speech delivered by Mr. Winturop, 
of Massachusetts, June 25, 1846: 

“ Sir, I will do the Administration the justice to say, that 
in my judgment, it adopted a highly honorable and concil- 
iatory course in proposing to send, and in actually sending, 
a Minister to Mexico. 1 said this privately, when the fact 
was first announced in the President’s Annual Message, and 
{ will not hesitate to say so publicly now. And I do not 
think that Mexico stands justified upon the record for the 
rejection of that Minister. There is much in the published 
correspondence to warrant the idea that her distinction be- 
tween a Minister and a Commissioner was a mere after- 

| thought, intended only to cover a virtual retreat from her 
agreement to enter upon negotiations.”’ 

Now, I ask, if this sentiment be correct, (and 

| with it I fully accord, nor will the documents be- 
fore me justify gentlemen in coming to any other 
conclusion,) if the Administration has pursued a 
*‘ conciliatory course;”’ if, in proposing to send, 
and in actually sending, a Minister to that Gov- 

ernment, the Administration has shown a proper, a 
| just—in the language of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts—a ‘* conciliatory’’ spirit, I ask, how 
stands this judgment of condemnation which the 
political associates of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts are now seeking to pass upon the conduct 
of the President? 

Sir, adopting the idea of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, that the refusal to accept a Minis- 
ter was a mere subterfuge, “an afterthought,” if 
your Government had sent originally a mere com- 
_ missioner, we have every reason to believe that the 
Mexican Government would have excepted to 
such a course; would have declared it disrespect- 
ful to that Government; that she was entitled at 
least to the respect of a full Minister at our hands. 
I ask gentlemen, then, if the Mexican Government 
adopted this as a mere “afterthought,” if she re- 
| jected the offers of our Executive, if she mani- 

fested in both Administrations—in the latter por- 
‘| tion of Herrera’s and in Paredes’s, which was 


aimed, 
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time to forget the ostensible reasons for which that which 
preceded it was overthrown. ‘The crime imputed to the 
| then President—-a crime so odious as to justify his forcible 
expulsion from the presidency, to which he had been buta 
few months previous elected with unparalleled unanimity, 
and in accordance with all the forms of the Constitution— 
was that of not having prosecuted the war against Texas, 
or in other words against the United States—a crime of 
which the enormity was aggravated in a tenfold degree, by 
his having  agutcana the proposal of the United States to 
. ; Se : ; . || negotiate. oO suppose that the present Government has 
condemned than at present for the one he did endl not always intended, and does wot still intend, vigorously 
sue. A P ‘ |) to prosecute an offensive war against the United States, 
Mr. Chairman, the President did not order your || would be to insinuate the degrading charge of making dec 


army from Corpus Christi to the Rio del Norte | larations which it did not design to fufil, with the unworthy 
until after he was informed that your Minister motive of supplanting a rival. 
would not be received. After he had been inform- 
ed that the prospect of an amicable adjustment 
could not longer be entertained with any reason- 
able expectation of such a result, what course did 
duty require him to pursue then? I bring you 
now up to the period, the very moment, when the 
Executive was satisfied that your Minister would 
not be received, that your disputes could not be people had brought about its overthrow and down- 
amicably settled, that peace could not be purchased _ fall? 
by concession from the Mexican Government. sut I wish to say a word or two upon the course 
What, then, was his duty? Sir, if the territory of argument I was pursuing when my colleague in- 
lying between the Nueces and the Rio del Norte terrupted me. I say, with these facts existing, 
was so much a disputed territory as to authorize witha full knowledge on the part of the Executive 
this Government to set up a claim to it, was it not | of all the facts to which I have alluded, would he 
the duty of the President to adopt such a policy as |) not have been held reprehensible by the American 
would place it in the power of your Government people if he had allowed your army to occupy any 
to defend that disputed territory? Mark you, sir, position where the territory you claim could not 
we have arrived at the period when the Executive have been successfully defended? That is the 
is informed that Mexico will not treat, that your || point which I present. — 
Minister will not be received, that peace cannot be | Mr. Chairman, my mind cannot doubt as to the 
obtained, that your territory lies exposed on the | fact that it was the intention of the Mexican Gov- 
Mexican frontier—territory which you claim, to | ernment to bring about a state of war (as she 
which you say you have a title, (whether a clear eventually did) between that Government and our 
and unquestionable title or not, is immaterial; itis |, own. Well, sir, if these facts, thus developed, so 
such a title as gentlemen on the opposite side will |, influenced my own judgment, I cannot hesitate to 
endeavor to enforce by all reasonable and honor- || believe that the Executive, witha full possession 
able means.) Was it then the duty of the Exec- |, of all these facts, of their influence in the history 
utive, with his mind thus convicted of the intention | of the long-pending difficulties between the two 
and policy of the Mexican Government, to sit || Governments, with the very recent development 
quietly and tamely by and allow that Government | on the part of that Government of its intention to 
to take possession of the disputed territory, with- | avoid a pacific adjustment of our troubles and diffi- 
out raising a single voice of complaint, or planting | culties, I cannot hesitate to believe that the Execu- 
a single soldier on that territory to defend it? tive felt it to be his duty to place your army ina 
Mr. Stepuens interposed, and asked whether || position not to invade the territory of Mexico, but 
there had been any hostile demonstration made on |, to defend ourown. If gentlemen assert that there 
the part of the Mexican Government to this Goy- | was no territory beyond the Nueces and between 
ernment before the 13th January ? that and the Rio del Norte which is disputed ter- 
Mr. Coss. Sir, I have been unfortunate in the | ritory, and which ought to be defended, this I con- 
course of the remarks I have made, in making my- | ceive might be some point in the argument, if there 
self clearly understood, or my colleague would not |, were not other facts which come in to destroy the 
have been forced to the necessity of propounding | whole force of the charge they make on the Ex- 
that question. Talk about hostile invasion! ‘* hos- | ecutive. — 
tile demonstration !’? when we have just seen that | moment. 
the Mexican Government have overthrown an ad- Sir, this is called a presidential war. It is 
ministration disposed to deal pacifically with you, | charged that the President made a wanton war— 
and in its stead erected one which had gone into | that he did it without authority of Congress, and 
power pledged against a pacific settlement of the | In violatian of the wishes of the people. Wherein 
subsisting difficulties between that Government || has he done it? Wherein has he violated the Con- 
and our own! stitution? Give us your zon gnenratre- It is 
Mr. Srepuens again inquired where his colleague | not to be found on record. Your pleadings are 
got the evidence of any such policy on the eet of || made up, and yet there is no specification to carry 
Paredes’s Government? And whether, so late as : 
the 12th March, the Minister of Foreign Affairs | ded—save the removal of your army from Corpus 
under Paredes did not expressly state to Mr. Sli- Christi to the Rio Grande, and to which I have 
dell that Paredes’s Government was desirous of |} fully replied, in my humble judgment. 
settling the matters of difference between the two |! ut the Executive at the commencement of this 
Governments pacifically ? , session fully informs you that your troops are to 
Mr. Coss (resuming.) Yes; and one moment be removed. He communicated this information; 
gentlemen of the other side charge Mexico with 
duplicity, and the next moment this Government | 
is required to tie its hands and sit quietly by, and || the : eXIC 
sce its rights invaded without resistance at all, re- |, quiesced in the determination. Why was_no 
lying upon the representations of the pacific inten- |, effort made to stay the hand of this usurping Ex- 
tions of a Government whose every act is at war | ecutive at the time when there would have been 
with the truth and sincerity of such representation. | reason and propriety in it, if gentlemen are sincere 
But I have here the despatch of Mr. Slidell, of || in the denunciations which they now so freely in- 
17th March, 1846, directed to the Mexican Gov- || dulge. Sir, I would call upon the honorable gen- 
ernment, under the administration of Paredes, in || tleman from Massachusetts to apply to his politi- 
which he calls their attention to the consideration || cal associates the sentiment which he has so very 


elevated to power on that very ground—a strong | 
disposition not to submit to any pacific adjustment 
of these affairs, is it just, is it right, that the Ex- 
ecutive should be condemned for the policy he has 
adopted, and to which 1 will now call your atten- 
yjon, with the belief that if he had adopted any 
other policy than that he has pursued, from the 
came source he would have been more indgnantly 


Sir, is there a man who will hesitate to admit 
before the country that the Mexican Government, 
the moment that Paredes went into power, that he 
was firmly seated in the executive chair, was de- 
termined to oppose the policy which had been in- 
dicated by the preceding government of Herrera, 





to it; Congress, the country, and the world, with 


of the facts to which I have been alluding in my | properly attributed to the Mexican Government: | 


to the charge preferred against us by Mexico, that it was an “afterthought” in them to pursue the 
we were indisposed to a pacific adjustment of ex- || course they have taken and to base it on such 
isting difficulties. It so fully responds to the point || grounds. If your Executive had allowed your 
just made by my colleague, that I will read a par- || troops to remain at Corpus Christi—if that terri- 


agraph from it: | tory had been invaded—if defeat had come upon 
“ Surely it cannot be necessary to remind your Excellency 
that the menaces of war have all proceeded from Mexico ; || : 

and it would seem that the elevation to power of its actual |, of such a course of policy on the part of the Exec- 


Government was too recent to have afforded your Excellency || utive, the denunciations on the opposite side would 





and the disapprobation of which by the Mexican | 


I will allude to these facts for a single 


| out the charge save the one to which I have allu- | 


no objection was made, no exception was taken | 


the exception of the Mexican Government, ac- | 


pet arms—if the Government of the United States | 
ad lost any portion of her territory in egnsennene 
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Ho. or Reps. 





have rung loud and long throughout this country 
against an impotent, imbecile, timid, Mexican- 
fearing President. But he has discharged his duty; 
he has maintained the rights of the country. No 
charge can be exhibited against him. He 1s borne 
out by all the documents in the justice of the course 
he has pursued. 

Gentiemen now (for what purpose [ will not 
stop to inquire) seek to make this an Executive 
war, a Presidential war, and to raise a hue and 
clamor throughout the country. Mr. Chairman, 
I could bear it with more patience if they had wait- 
ed till your war had terminatad; till the Govern- 
ment had relieved itself from the difficulties in 
which she is at present involved; till you have 
conquered peace, and secured the objects for which 
the war was gone into. It might then be attribu- 
ted to that party feeling which is sometimes to be 
tolerated, which will seize on any opportunity to 
frustrate the growing power and popularity of the 
opposite party. But, in the midst of the war, 
when money has been voted, when supplies have 
been granted, when the whole country is alive 
with patriotism, and is rushing to the defence in 
greater numbers than are required, I put it to the 
good sense of the House and the country whether 
it is consistent with well-judged patriotism for 
gentlemen to utter and send forth to the world 
these long and labored speeches denunciatory of 
the war, and intended to impress the public mind 
—the mind of those very volunteers on whose 
strong arm you must rely for the defence of the 
rights and honor of your country—with the belief 
that they are engaged in an unjust, unholy, un- 
righteous cause. | will not charge, sir, a want of 
patriotism; I will not question the motives of gen- 
tlemen; | will not deny to them the right of using 
this weapon, evil as it 1s, to strike at the populari- 
ty of that Executive whose conduct in this matter 
is meeting with a hearty response from all por- 
tions of the country. But | may be permitted to 
say to these gentlemen, as the strong conviction 
of my own judgment, that their efforts will prove 
vain, and they will not enjoy the consolation of 
knowing that their course has received the appro- 
bation of any considerable portion of the American 
people. 





THE PUBLIC LANDS. 


SPEECH OF MR. A. H. STEPHENS, 
OF GEORGIA, 
In tHE Hovse or Representatives, 
July 7, 1846. 


The Bill to graduate the price of the Public Lands 
being under consideration— 

Mr. STEPHENS said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: I am well aware of the great 
indisposition on the part of a majority of this 
House to hear anything that may be said against 
the provisions of this bill. From what fell from 
several gentlemen this morning upon the resolution 
to bring the session to a close at an early day, it 
seems that this is one of a series of measures which 
must be passed before the adjournment. A party 
fiat to this effect has gone forth, and its require= 
ments must be obeyed. I have very little rea- 
son, therefore, to flatter myself with the hope of 
changing the opinion, far less the vote, of any gen- 
tleman, by anything I may say upon the question. 
The minds of all appear to be made up; and the 
behests of the Baltimore Convention will doubtless 
be duly executed at the proper time. This, at least, 
is what my past experience warrants me in conclu- 
ding, and this is what I am prepared to expect. 
| Nevertheless, as the representative of a portion of 
the American people, who have a deep interest in 
the subject-matter, I am not disposed to permit a 
measure of so much magnitude to pass wthens sta- 
ting my objections, and entering my decided prote: t 
against the whole system which it embodies. It 
was well remarked by the gentleman from Ohic, 
[Mr. Vinton,] when a motion was made to cut 
off all debate upon the bill to-day at two o’clock, 
that one thousand millions were at stake! I regard 
|| the question in the same light. The entire system 

of our land sales, which was adopted in the ear! 
days of our history, is about to be changed. This 
| is the beginning of a new policy, in regard to tle 
i| whole of the public domain, by which that rich 
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inheritance, bequeathed us by the bravery and | 


bounty of our fathers, is to be surrendered, wasted, 
and squandered, unless the attention of the people 
be speedily directed to it, and its further prosecu- 
tion be arrested, before it works its entire mischief. 
‘That this may be the case, I earnestly hope; and 
if there is anything I can do or say, either here or 
elsewhere, to arouse and awaken public attention 
to the subject before it is too late, this House may 
be assured it will be done; for 1 eannot believe 
that a majority of the people of this country are 
prepared, with a full understanding of the matter, 
to sanction the principles of this new policy. 
The bill, Mr. Chairman, proposes— 


«That all of the lands of the United States which shall 
have been in market for ten or more than ten years prior to 
the time of application to enter the same under the provis 
ions Of this act, and still remaining unsold, shall be subject 
10 sale atthe price of one dollar per acre. And all of the 
lands of the Onited States which shall have been in market 
for fiiteen or more than fifteen years, as aforesaid, and still 
remaining unsold, shall be subject to sale at the price of 
seventy five cents per acre. And ail of the lands of the 
United States which shall have been in market for twenty 
or more than twenty vears, as aforesaid, and still remaining 
unsold, shall be subject to sale at the price of fifty cents per 
vere. And all of the lands of the United States which shall 
have been in market for twenty-five or more than twenty 
five vears, as aforesaid, and still remaining unsold, shall be 
vubject to sale at the price of twenty-five cents per acre. 
And all of the lands of the United States which shall have 
been in market at the passage of this act, or any time there 
after, for any period of thirty or more than thirty years, and 
still remaining unsold, shall be, and the same are hereby, 
ceeded and forever absolutely vested in the States, respeetive 
ly, in Which they lie.” 


I have given the whole of the main features of 
the bill, because I intend to examine them at large 
and in detail. And I will here remark, that a very 
different class of objections apply to different parts 
of its provisions, On some of them, questions of 
expediency and propriety only arise; while on 
others, questions of right, justice and constitutional 
power present themselves. 


In other words, the bill proposes, in part, to do | 


ina very improper way, and upon very incorrect 
and erroneous principles, what micht be avery 
desirable thing in itself, if a different and a proper 
course were taken for its accomplishment: I mean 
the graduation or the regulation of the prices of 
the public lands according to their value. 

And it proposes also, in part, to do what in my 
opinion Congress has no power to do: I mean the 
ultimate cession of a large portion of these lands to 
the States in which they lie. 

In noticing these provisions, I shall take them in 
this order. 

And first, as to graduation or regulation of price 
according to value. Upon this point, upon which 
so much has been said, I wish to be understood. 
I state distinctly, before proceeding with my argu- 
ment, that I have no objection to that object, if a 
correct and feasible plan for its attainment can be 
submitted. The object of the Government, of 
course, should be to dispose of the public lands as 
fastas may be, fora fair price, and no more. From 
the great extent of territory where these lands are 


situated, there must necessarily be great varieties | 


n quality, and great differences in the character 
and fertility of soil. The rich alluvial bottoms on 
the rivers must be worth more than the sandy 
plains or steril mountains. This is too plain to 
admit of question. ‘The plan pursued thus far, has 
been first to offer the lands at public sale to the 
highest bidder, with a fixed minimum of one dol- 
lar and twenty-five cents, below which none are 
allowed to be sold, and at which they can be taken 
by private entry, after a failure to bring more at 
public sale, Great quantities of these lands, which 
at the public sales do not bring the Government 
ininimum, doubtless are not worth it. And it is 
equally true, doubtless, that other large portions 
are not only worth that sum, but even more, 
though there may not have been a bidder for them. 
That some lower prices should be fixed upon those 
really worth Jess than the present minimum, I ad- 
mit. ‘The only difference Sea myself and the 
advocates of this bill upon this point, is as to the 
principle of graduation, or the standard of value. 
They adopt time as the sole standard—I mean the 
length of time they have been in market without a 
purchaser, or entry at the present minimum. This, 
it seems to me, is an exceedingly incorrect stand- | 
ard. ‘The only true test or standard of value in | 
such eases is quality. As good lands may be | 


found upon the head waters of the Missouri, upon |! 
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, “ - \| ania ina ee ' : 
the Yellow Stone, the Platte, and the Kansas, as ] during the first ten years after they came into 


upon any other part of the continent, or in any 
other part of the world; and yet, if they were now 
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brought into market, would not bring five cents an 


acre; and perhaps for forty years to come, could 


evidence of their being worthless or valueless. 
They are as yet in a wilderness. But when the 
advancing tide of emigration, population, and set- 
tlement, which has been progressing so steadil 

and rapidly for years in that direction, shall reac 

them, as it will do, then, and not till then, can 
their value be realized or made available. And if 
the Government continues to hold them, as it qught 
to do, until that time, they will then sell as readily 
as the fine lands in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, do 
now. 


/ant information, seems to me strange. 


‘Ho. or Reps, 


° 7 mar- 
ket. ‘They have not shown us that in a sinole 
land district, after twenty-five years, there was no 


As ho 
good land left, or none worth more than twenty- 


| five cents an acre. Why they have asked us to 
not be sold for that small amount. That, sir, is no | 


adopt this new system without any of this import. 
But the 


|| House is called upon to act wholly in the dark 


|| market for each of the respective periods of 


We have not even been furnished with tables 
showing the number of acres which have been in 


len, 


| fifteen, twenty, twenty-five, and thirty years, and 


The price of land, Mr. Chairman, as the | 


price of everything else, depends very much, if not | 


mainly, upon the demand and supply. 
Lands may be ever so rich and fertile, equal to 


the banks of the Nile and Euphrates, and yet with- | 
out population, capital, and enterprise, (the ele- | 


ments of demand,) they will remain forever com- 
paratively valueless. And when the demand is 
fully supplied, as is the case in our market, and as 
it will continue to be for many long years to come, 
it is worse than folly, it is even profligacy, to at- 
tempt to force sales by reducing prices below a 
fair value. 


If it is desirable to dispose of the infe- | 


rior lands, which in some quarters are not now | 


and probably never will be worth one dollar and a | 


quarter an acre, let the graduation be made upon 
the principle of quality. Let your surveyors return 
the lands in grades or classes of first, second, third, 
fourth quality, and so on, and let the prices be reg- 
ulated accordingly. 
price for the different grades should be. 
suggest the principle; it is in my opinion the only 
correct one. 

And, sir, | would go further. For the conve- 
nience and accommodation of those who have not 


I do not say what the precise | 
I only | 


the means to enter a full quarter section, or 160 | 


acres, I would make smaller divisions, and allow 
parcels or tracts of 80 and 40 acres to be taken, to 
suit the means and convenience of purchasers. I 


would also, if necessary, allow time for payment. | 
Some gentlemen have advocated this bill on the | 


ground that it will be for the benefit of the poor 
man, who, they say, cannot now, with his small 


capital, purchase lands at the rate of a dollar and | 
twenty-five cents an acre, but who could take up 


these inferior lands at twenty-five centS an acre. | 


Now, sir, this is the last way in the world I would 
set about benefiting a poor man—that is, by put- 
ting off poor land upon him. 
it is true, he might purchase two hundred acres of 
land worth no more than twenty-five cents an acre. 
But, with the same money, he would do much 
better business by taking forty acres of good land 
ata dollar and a quarter an acre—which would be 
quite as much as one man could cultivate, and 
which would abundantly repay him for his labor, 


toil, and industry, and enable him soon to double | 


his capital. This plan would meet that view of 
the case, and ina much more effectual way, as I 


With fifty dollars, | 


been favorable to their position. 


upon which the different provisions of the bill, if 
passed, will immediately act. Ought the House 
to be asked to adopt this new system without this 
information? It was an easy matter for the com. 
mittee to have procured all these facts from the 
General Land Office; and the presumption is they 
would have done so, if the disclosure would have 
The absence of 
such information, therefore, is itself a strong argu- 
ment against the bill. ; 

{Here Mr. McCiernanp, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, interrupted Mr. S., and 
said that the committee deemed a report unneces- 
sary, as the subject had been before Congress a 
number of years, and an able report had been made 
two years ago; and all the necessary facts and 
tables were to be found in the report of the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office this session. 

Mr. 8. continued. I have, Mr. Chairman, both 
the reports to which the gentleman alludes before 
me, and I intended to use them presently; but nei- 
ther of them contains the information I now speak 
of, and which bears directly upon the merits of this 
question, and which ought to control it. I know, 
also, that this subject has been before Congress for 
a number of years. The gentleman need not have 
reminded us of that; but as he has, I will'return 
the favor by reminding him, also, that it has here- 
tofore been uniformly rejected. This, however, is 
the first time it has been brought forward in such 
array, and made one of the leading measures of an 
Administration. 

And we are now called upon to say and estab- 
lish the principle, as an ascertained fact, that the 
best lands are always taken up within the first ten 

ears after they come into market, and the next 
bees within fifteen years; and so on of twenty and 
twenty-five years; and that after | years none 
are left but the refuse and worthless. And if this be 
true, I say the returns of sales in the General Land 
Office would showit. The tables to which the gen- 
tleman alludes do not exhibit such returns. It is 
true that, from facts stated in these reports, the 
converse of the proposition can be made most con- 
clusively to appear. These facts I shall exhibit 
presently; but, before doing so, I will state to the 
House that I have put myself to some pains and 


| trouble to inquire into this matter, and I venture 


to assert that experience, founded on the actual 
returns of past sales in almost every land district 
where they have been in market so long, shows 


|| that large quantities of good land remain unsold, 


conceive, than the one before us; for I do not hesi- | 


tate to affirm that it would be far better never to 


attempt any scheme of graduation, than to adopt | 


the system now proposed. This is what it is my 
object to show. To do it, I appeal to experience 
—to the history of our land sales from the begin- 
ning. 
be true and correct as a measure of graduation, it 


must follow, as a matter of course, that all lands | 


which remain in market for thirty years without 
a purchaser are refuse and worthless. But, sir, in 
the State of Ohio, the oldest of the States in which 
there are public lands, Government lands are now 
selling readily at the Government price of a dollar 
and twenty-five cents an acre, though they have 
heen in market for upwards of forty years! This 
I am prepared to show. And, in my opinion, it 


entirely overthrows the whole principle upon which 
this bill is founded. 


But, before proceeding, I must advert to the sin- | 


gular and very remarkable fact, that the committee 
who introduced this measure have given us no 
report; they have given us no facts, they have 
furnished us with no statistics; they have offered 


If the principles upon which this bill rests | 


even above thirty years. We, then, have reason 
and experience—two very safe guides in such 
cases—both decidedly against the whole system. 

I have a table, which was procured by a mem- 
ber of the committee, (the gentleman from Ver- 
mont, Mr. Cotramer,) from the General Land 
Office, which fully sustains this position. I call 
the attention of the House to it. It is a ‘* stafe- 


|| ment of the number of acres of land sold at the land 





| 
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offices of Zanesville, Chillicothe, Marietta, Kaskaskia, 
and Shawneetown, from 1802 to 1837, inclusive.” 
My time will not permit me to state the sales in 
each district for each year. Nor is it necessary. 


|| General results are sufficient for my purpose. And 
|| from this statement it appears that the annual aver- 
age of sales in the Zanesville district, for the first 
| ten years after the lands were put in market, was 


42,460 acres per annum; for the second ten years, 
54,850; for the third, 46,200; and for the pe- 
riod given of the fourth, that is, after the lands 
had been put in market upwards of thirty years, 
the annual average of sales was 94,433 acres; being 
greater than at any other period; and when, ac- 
cording to this bill, all the lands in that distriet 
were worthless. Similar results appear from the 


us no reason for this change; they have not shown || Chillicothe district: the annual average for the 
us that in any land district in this country, for the || first ten years in that district was 51,890 acres; 
last fifty years, the best lands were sold or entered || and for the period given of the last ten, that 1s, 
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after they had been in market upwards of thirty 
years, the average per annum of sales was 62,300 
acres. Inthe Marietta district, the annual aver- 
age for the first ten years was only 3,640 acres; 
and for the period given of the last, after they had 
been thirty years in market, the annual average 
was 35,783. The same general results appear 
from the return for the other districts. How, then, 
jn the face of these facts, can we say that all the 
lands which have now been in market for upwards 
of thirty years, are valueless, and should be aban- 
doned? Or, that after twenty-five years no lands 
are worth more than 25 cents an acre, when 
we see the largest sales have been made at $1 25 
an acre after they have been in market above that 
time? 

Nay, more, sir—I come now to the report of 
the committee, made two years ago, to which the 
gentleman alludes, and from that very paper I will 
show the same results. I will take the district of 
Wooster, in the State of Ohio. ‘These lands were 
brought in market in 1800; and, in 1828, it appears 
that there remained in it unsold 129,250 acres, rep- 
resented to be ‘ first rate layd,’’ though tt had been 
in market for nearly thirty years! And in the 
same district, at the same time, there were remain- 
ing unsold 40,660 acres, represented to be unfit for 
cultivation. And yet, in 1840, twelve years after, 
itappears from the same report that the whole of 
the 129,250 acres had been sold, and 38,702 of the 
40,660 which had been represented in 1828 as ‘‘un- 
fit for cultivation;” and the Government realized or 
received $209,930 from lands which, according to 
the principle now sought to be established, were 
worthless! I exhibit this to show that the length 
of time lands may remain in market without entry 
is no correct test of their value. Either of the 
other land districts in this report will show the 
same. Marietta, for instance, had, in 1828, no less 
than 306,000 acres, set down as “ first rate land;’’ 
and 100,000 acres unfit for cultivation. They came 
in market also in 1800. And yet, in 1840, there 
were but 82,748 acres in the whole district remain- 
ing unsold! The Zanesville district came in mar- 
ket in 1804. In 1828 there remained in it 661,934 
acres unsold. And twelve years afterwards, in 
1840, there were remaining still unsold only 10,017 
acres. All the rest, that is to say 651,927 acres, 
had been sold at a dollar and a quarter an acre, 
afier it had been in market above twenty-five years, 
and the Government received upwards of eight 
hundred thousand dollars for the same. And the 
other districts of that State show similar results. 
And Lam informed that first rate lands are now 
selling in Ohio at one dollar and a quarter an acre, 
which have been in market for upwards of forty 
years ! 
these facts; they could be multiplied to an indefi- 
nite extent. No man can deny them. 

But, sir, I will offer one other view upon this 
— If the principle be correct that all the good 
ands, or those which are worth a dollar and 
a quarter an acre, are taken up within the first 
ten years after they come into market, then, of 
course, the sales would be larger in the new dis- 


Ido not wish to detain the House with | 


tricts than in the old, where the quantities offered | 


were equal, 


How, then, are the facts upon this 
subject ? 


I refer now to the report of the Commis- | 


sioner of Public Lands to this session of Congress. | 


I will take the States of Ohio, Michigan, Missis- 
sippi, and Florida—one containing some of the 
oldest land districts, and the others comparatively 
new.ones. From this report it appears that Ohio 
has now only 885,767 acres in market. All the 
balance of her entire area, amounting to 25,361,593 
acres, has been disposed of. Most of what now 
remains has been in market nearly forty years. 


sippi has 10,409,034—and Florida has 10,317,954 | 


acres. Each of these comparatively new States 
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committee have failed to submit, and which are 
equally necessary to be considered in passing a bill 
of this importance—I mean the quantity of land 
falling within each pe riod of classification, and 
which will be subject to the operation of the dif: 
ferent and respective provisions of the bill. They 
have given us no information upon this point. But, 
upon examination, I find (and this I get from the 
Commissioner’s report) that there are no less than 
twenty-three millions four hundred and thirty-five 
thousand nine hundred and fifty-six acres, whicl 

will be immediately subject to entry at one dollar 
peracre., And ten millions five hundred and thirty- 
three thousand and sixty-seven acres at seventy- 
five cents. Twenty-one millions one hundred and 
eighty-five thousand five hundred and ninety-six 
acres at fifty cents an acre. And fifteen millions 
one hundred and seventy-eight thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-five acres will he subject to entry 
at twenty-five cents per acre. And the number of 
acres that will pass immediately to the States in 
which they lie, is two millions six hundred and 
twenty-five thousand seven hundred and twenty- 
two. In five years, the whole of what will be left 
of the fifteen millions in the fourth class will pass 
in the same way. 

[Here Mr. Vixron interrupted and said, ashe was 
understood by the reporter, that in ten years thirty 
millions would be vested in the States. 

Mr. Strepuens continued, Yes,sir—and inashort 
time the whole of the balance will follow; for thts is 
but the beginning. Ifthis bill pass, I should not be 
surprised to see, in less than five years, a propo- 
sition brought forward to cede the whole of the 
public lands to the States in which they lie, imme- 
diately and absolutely. A proposition is already 
in the Senate thus to give up and surrender all that 
may remain unsold in 1859. ‘This is the point we 
are rapidly coming to. J have seen it in the dis- 
tance for some time, and I have so proclaimed to 
the people ofmy State. But there, when the ques- 
tion of distribution was before the country, and a 
voice was raised for an equal participation in this 
fund, it was said that the proceeds of the sales of 
the public lands must be kept in the treasury—to 
bear part of the expenses of the Government—to 
keep down the tariff—that * monstrum horrendum, 
informe, ingens, cui lumen ademptum,’* which has 
always been held up before the people by pol- 
iticians, when it suits their purposes, as the most 
terrible of all evils, and the worst of all oppres- 
sions. But, sir, I saw then that the real question 
was not between the Treasury and the States, but 
between the new States and the old—between a 
total abandonment of the public domain by Con- 
gress, and an equitable distribution of its proceeds 
amongst all the parties interested. ‘This is virtu- 
ally the question which we are now called upon 
for the first time openly to meet, and I meet it at 
the threshold—and I deny the right or power of 
Congress to make any such disposition of this joint 
or common property of the nation. 

This, Mr. Chairman, brings me to the second 
branch of the subject I promised to notice—that 


_is, the power of Congress to adopt that provision 


‘tenure by which we hold them. 


of the bill which contemplates the ultimate cession 
of such lands as remain unsold, after a given pe- 
riod, to the States in which they lie. 

And here it may not be improper or out of 
place to inquire somewhat into the character and 
extent of these public lands, and the nature of the 
It seems to me 
that gentlemen do not sufficiently consider the vast 


interests involved in this measure—interestsnot only* 


of our day and generation, but of generations that 
are to come after us. No people, either ancient or 


wee ' modern, ever possessed so large and extensive a 
Michigan has in market 14,611,524 acres—Missis- || 


public domain as we do. The Secretary of the 


| Treasury informs us that there are now ready 


and, of course, according to the principle of this | 


bill, the sales in each of them ought greatly to ex- 
ceed the sales in Ohio. But the fact is the other 
way. The sales in Ohio last year amounted to 
$42,459 92—in Michigan to $28,734 57—in Mis- 
Sissippi to $38,046 68—and in Florida to but 
$18,640 13. These, Mr. Chairman, I say, are 


facts which bear directly upon the merits of this | 


duestion—they are facts which ought to control 
it, and which no man can gainsay. 


But, sir, I must hasten to other facts which the 


70 


| for survey, with what is already subject to entry, 
has above ten times as much in market as Ohio, | 


two hundred and forty-two millions of acres. 
This is exclusive of the unnumbered and unascer- 


‘tained millions which lie within our limits in the 


Far West and to which the Indian title is not yet 
extinguished—a territory sufficient to sustain one 
hundred millions of people, including an area of 
hundreds of thousands of square miles, embra- 
cing every variety of climate and productions, and 
extending to distant parts where the gloomy shades 


of primeval forests have never yet been penetrated 
by civilized man; where majestic rivers, issuing 
|| from unknown sources, continue to roll their silent |: 
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waters in quiet solitude, as they have done for 
countless ares past; but where, even to the remotest 
limits and utmost verge, civilization is destined 
yet to extend. And new States and new empires, 
it may be, are destined hereafter to arise, which 
are as yet only in the womb of existence. ‘These 
embryo States and people, by the philosophic 
statesman surveying this wide extent of country, 
and looking down the long vista of a distant fu- 
ture, are seéen, : 
* Like stars whose beam® have ne’er yet reached our world, 
Though science meets them midway in heaven 
With prying optics; weighs them in her seales, 
Measures their orbs, and calculates their courses.’ 


The subject, then, considering its magnitude and 
consequences, iS eminently befitting the ealmest 
and most thorough consideration. And I repeat 
the question—by what means and in what way was 
this immense domain acquired? By what title do 
we hold it, under what oblications, and for what 
uses and purposes? These vast and magnificent 
possessions, sir, | may be permitted to say, do not 
helone to Coneress to dispose of as they please— 
in donations, bounties, and gratuities, to particular 
States or individuals; they are the common prop- 
erty of all the States of this Republic. A large 
portion of them was ceded by several of the old 
thirteen States, who achieved them by their valor 
—ceded by them for specific purposes and objects. 
These cessions were received by this Government 
upon her plighted faith for the fulfilment of these 
engagements. All the rest and residue were pur 
chased out of the common treasury, for the common 
use and benefit of all the parties. And I deny the 
richt of Congress to give away either class of these 
lands, without a fair distribution amongst all who 
contributed to their aequisition. They all consti 
tute a national property, h¥id in trust for the States 
of this Union. So far as it concerns those lands 
which were ceded by particular States, there can 
be no question of this position. These were the 
very terms upon which they were assigned to this 
Government. 

The States that made these assignments orcessions 
were New York, Virginia, Massachusetts, Connec 
ticut, South Carolina, North Carolina, and Georgia. 
By far the larger portion was ceded by Virginia, 
She gave up nearly all of what now constfutes the 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and the Territory 
of Wisconsin. Georgia was the next largest con- 
trrbutor. | have all these cessions before me, and 
intend to refer to each one separately, to show the 
terms and conditions upon which we hold these 
lands, and what are our duties and obligations in 
recard to them. 

The first cession was made by New York, the 
19th April, 1780, and contains this language: 

“And he it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That 
the territory which may be ceded or relinquished by virtue 
of this act, either with respect to the jurisdiction, as well as 
the right or preémption of soil, or the right or preémption of 
sofl only. shall be and inure for the use and benefit of such 
of the United States as shall become members of the Federal 
Alliance of the said States, and for ne other use or purpose 
whatsoever.” poe BE 

The next cession came from Virginia, on the Ist 
day of March, 1784, and contains the following 
limitation: 

“ That all the lands within the territory so ceded to the 
United States, and not reserved for, or appropriated to, any 
of the before-mentioned purposes, or disposed of in bounties 
to the officers and soldiers oi the American army, shall be 
considered as a common fund for the use and benefit of such 
of the United States as have become, or shall become, meim- 
bers of the Confederation or Federal Alliance of the said 
States, Virginia inclusive, according to their usual respective 
proportions in the general charge and expenditure, and shall 
be faithfully and bona fide disposed of for that purpose, and 
for no other use or purpose whatsoever.” 

Massachusetts ceded her interest in these lands 
on the 13th September, 1786, and her commission- 
ers, appointed for this purpose, used the following 
language: 

“Then we do, by these presents, by virtue of the power 
and authority aforesaid, in the name and behalf of the said 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, transfer, quit-claim, cede, 
and convey, to the United States of America, for their bene- 
fit, Massachusetts inclusive, all right, title, and estate, of and 
in, as well the soil as the jurisdiction, which the said Com- 
monwealth hath to the territory or tract within the limits of 
the Massachusetts charter, situate and lying west of the fol- 
lowing line,” &c. 

The next cession, in order of time, was from 
Connecticut. Hers was on the 14th September, 
1786, and her commissioners used language very 
similar to that of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. It is in the following words: 
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« Now, therefore, know ye, that we, the said William 
Samuel Jounson and Jonathan Sturges, by virtue of the 
power and authority to as cominitt d by the said act of the 
General Assembly of Connecticut before recited, in the 
name, and for and oa behalf of, the said State of Connecti- 
cut, do, by these presents, assign, transter, quit-claim, cede, 
nod convey, tothe United States of America, for their bene 
fit, Connecticut inclasive, all the right, ile, interest, juris 
diction, and claim, which the said State of Connecticut hath 
in and to the before- mentioned and described territory or 
tract of country, a8 the same is bounded and described inthe 
said actof Assembly, for the uses in the said act of Assembly 
declared.”’ 


. . - 

The uses in said act declared, were—*‘ for the 
common use and benefit of said States, Connecti- 
cut inclusive.’’ 

South Carolina was the next State, in order of 
time, that made a relinquishment of her interest in 
western lands. Her cession was on the 9th Au- 
gust, 1787, and is in these words: 

* Now, therefore, know ye, that we, the said John Kean 
and Daniel Huger, by virtue of the power and authority to 
us committed by the said act of the General Assembly of 
South Carolina before recited, in the name, and for and in 
behalf of the State of South Carolina, do by these presents 
assign, transter, quit claim, cede, and convey to the United 
States of America, for their beneiit, (South Carolina inelu 
sive,) all the right, the, interests, jurisdiction, aud claim 
which the State ot South Carolina hath in and to the before 
mentioned and described territory or tract of country, as the 
same is bounded and described in the said act of Assembly, 
for the uses in the said recited act of assembly disclosed.”’ 

North Carolina followed in 1790. Her deed of 
cession bears date the 2d of April of that year, 
and contains the following, amonest other limita- 
tions and restrictions: 

“ Thirdly. That all the lands intended to be ceeded by vir 
tue of this act to the United Stat ot America, and not ap 
propridted as before mentioned, shall be considered as a 
common fund for the ase and benetitof the Unted States of 
America, North Carolina inclusive, according to their re 
spective and usual proportion in the general charge and es 
penditure, and shall be faifWfully disposed of for that us 
and purpose, and for no other use or purpose whatever.” 

The last State in the Union, Sir, to surrender 
her western territory was Georgi. Next to Vir- 
ginia, she owned the greatest extent. Her limits 
stretched to the Mississippi river, and included 
nearly the whole of the present new and flourish- 
ing States of Mississippi and Alabama. She was 
slow to give up this vast and valuable territory, 
and her consent to this surrender was not obtained 
until 1002. Her deed of cession bears date the 
24th of April of that year. [t seems to have been 
drawn with great care and caution, and was well 
guarded in every point; and, after setting forth 


i 
several stipulations, it provid 


“Thirdly. That all the lands ceded by this agreement 


to 
the United States shall, after satisfying the above montion 
ed payment of 81,250,000 to tre State of Georgia, and the 
grants recognised by the prece ling conditions, be consider 
et asa common fund for the use and benefit of the United 


States, Georgia included, and shail be faithfully disposed 
for that use and purpose, and for no other use and pur; 
Whatever.” 


ot 


I have, Mr. Chairman, referred to all these 
deeds of cession, not only to show by what title 
we hold the lands therein embraced, but for what 
uses and trusts, The same spirit runs through 
the whole of them, and the same object was evi- 
dently intended by each. The war of the Revo- 
lution was a common struegle. Several of the 
States had no publiclands. ‘Their blood and treas- 
ure, however, were spent in the achievement of a 
common independence. Those States, therefore, 
who held these immense tracts of Western terri- 
tory, came forward magnanimously and patrioti- 
cally, and transferred them to the General Govern- 
ment, to hold as a common fund, in trust for the 
common and equal benefit of all; to be faithfully 
and bona fide applied to that use, and to no other use 
or purpose whatsoever. Could language be plainer 
or more explicit? Under these terms, and these 
conditions, and for these objects, all the cessions 
were made. And these trusis, with all the sanc- 
tity of legal and moral obligation, were assumed 
by this Government. Is it necessary to make an 
argument to an intelligent mind to show that, un- 
der these deeds, Congress has no right or power 
to give away any portion of these lands to particu- 
lar States? Or that they can make no disposition 
of them which will not inure equally to the benefit 
of all the States? Is it not so expressly “ nomi- 
nated in the bond??? Would these lands have 
ever been relinquished by the States to which they 
belong upon any other condition? Will any man | 
have the bold hardiness to stand up and contend, i 


that it is for the common benefit of all the States in || thousand one hundred and seventy-two acres! And, || received, and she was also to have the Indian title 
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the Union, ** and for no other use or purpose what- 
ever,’’ to give them up, surrender them, and vest 
them absolutely in the States in which they lhe? 
There are some questions, Mr. Chairman, too 
plain to be argued; and some truths that lose their 
force by an attempt at illustration. This, sir, ts 
one of them. I hold in my hand the solemn en- 
gagement you entered into with my State. The 
words are clear and free from all obscurity. No 
sophistry can change or torture their import, and 
nothing that I can say could add to their force. 
They speak a language that none can misunder- 
stand. And in the name and behalf of that State, 
as well as the others standing in the same position, 
1 demand to know by what right Congress can 
pass this bill? I ask of its advocates where they 
vet their authority? Are these ancient records to 
be forgotien, and the sacred obligation which they 
impose to be openly violated and disregarded ? 
And is it in this way the plighted faith of this coun- 


try is to be fulfilled? Ifso, talk no more to me of such large quantities, and are now about to cet 


repudiation! ‘ Judement,’’ indeed, will have 
‘fled to brutish beasts, and men have lost their 
reason Pr 

Mr. Chairman, the rights and interests of the 
old States in these lands have long since been over- 
looked and neglected. But, instead of making 
amends for the past, this bill proposes virtually to 
abandon them forever. 

Sir, | do not wish to appear selfish, but it is 
nothing but right to insist upon what is one’s own. 
it is one thing to be liberal and another to be just. 
And I wish, in connexion with this view of the sub- 
ject, to call the attention of the House to the past 
action of Congress in relation to the public lands, 
which, in my opinion, has been manifestly unjust 
to a large portion of the people of this country, 
and particularly to the people of that State which I 
have the honor in partto represent, Already large 
erants and donations have been made to all the 
new States for education, works of internal im- 
provement, and other objects. I have a statement, 
which has been furnished me at my request by the 
Commissioner of Public Lands, which exhibits 
these appropriations, and the objects for which 
they were made. I submit it to the consideration 
of ihe l fou ze. 
Tizhle showing the 


IM prove me nt 


rants made tothe sereral States for inter- 
sitlines, public buildings, and seats of gov- 


ernment, collezes and seminaries, and the “amount reserved 
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Generat Lanv Orrice, June 4, 1546. 
. From this it appears that Ohio has received for 
works of internal improvement, by way of dona- 
tion, from this joint fund which Virginia assigned 
for the common benefit of all the States, upwards 


of one million of acres of land, worth upwards of | 


one million and a quarter of dollars; and for com- 
mon schools the same State has received, as a free 


gift, upwards of seven hundred thousand acres, | 


Indiana, in all, has received more than two mil- 
lions of acres. Alabama and Mississippi have 
each received, for works of internal improvements, 
five hundred thousand acres, and largely over a 
half million each for purposes of education; and 
each of the new States has received largely over 
a million of acres. And where, sir, is the first acre 
that either of the old States has ever received ? 
The aggregate of what all the new States have re- 





, [July 7, 
Ho. - Reps. 


I ask, is this just to those States which surrendes:.a 
these lands? Is this faithfully and bona fide dix, 
sing of them for the common use and benefit of «); i 
States, and for no other use and purpose whatsoerey 
Have not New York, Massachusetts, Conye 
cut, Virginia, the two Carolinas, and Georeia 
right to complain? If it is important to make. 
work of improvement to open up communications 
between distant places in Ohio, Indiana, and J) 
nois, or in Alabama or Mississippi, is it not ec 
ly important to make similar improvements iy V 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georsis 
and ‘Tennessee? And if lands are given to the 
former States for this purpose, why should they 
not be to the latter? Are we to be told that jt js 
unconstitutional for us to receive our portion 
that which was assigned expressly for the common 
benefit of each and all; or, that itis humiliating and 


I+ 


4 


ot 


corrupting for all the States to share equally apd 
justly, when some of them have already received 


vreat deal more? Upona fair distribution of’ the 
sales of last year, Georgia would have received 
seventy-one thousand dollars. This amount an- 
nually received would relieve her citizens from oye- 
third of their taxes; or, if applied to education, 
would pay for the schooling of five thousand ehil- 
dren. And is it half so unconstitutional for her to 
get a part, as for other States to get all? Did she 
not expressly provide, in her deed of cession, that 
she should be included in whatever benefits arog: 
from the lands she surrendered? And is there 
anything wrong, much Jess unconstitutional or 
humiliating, in her now insisting upon a fulfilment 
of the compact? 

But, sir, this is not all. Independent of grants 
and donations of land, Congress has given the 
new States certain per centages on the sales within 
their respective limits, known as the three and five 
per cent. fund. I have another statement, obtained 
from the same authentic source, showing the 
amounts in money thus given to the new States, 
in addition to the lands referred to before. This I 

, also submit: 
GENERAL LAND OFFIce, June 4, 1546. 

Sir: In accordance with your request of yesterday, I have 
the honor to enclose herewith a statement, showing th 
grants made to the several States for internal improvements, 
salaries, public’ buildings, and seats of government, colleges 


and seminaries, and the amount reserved for conmon 
schools. 


The following are the amounts paid to the several States 
on account of the three and tive per cent. funds, viz: 
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“his office is not advised of the amount for which the 
lands were sold that have been granted to the States. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JAMES H. PIPER, .dcting Commissioner. 

Hon. A. H. Srervens, 

House of Representatives. 

From this it appears that, besides the land re- 
ceived by Alabama, she has had given to her in 
money, out of these lands, $576,924; and Missis- 
sippi $577,907; upwards of a million of dollars be- 
tween them. I allude to these States in particular, 
because these donations have been made out of 
that territory which once belonged to my own 
State, and which was conveyed to this Government 

| upon the express terms and conditions I have just 

| read; and I wish to know upon what principle of 

| right and justice the policy can be defended in the 
face of that agreement? Was such a disposition 
of these lands, I ask again, a faithful and bona fide 

| application of them for the common use and benefit 
of all the States, Georgia included? Where, sir, 
is her part or share ? 

[Here Mr. Tuompson, of Mississippi, interrupt- 
ed, and said that Georgia had been paid in full for 
her lands. The General Government had given 
her one million two hundred and fifty thousand 

_ dollars, and had extinguished the Indiantitle to a 
‘large portion of Jands left within her limits which 
had cost millions more. | 

Mr. Srernens continued: Not quite in full, Mr. 
|| Chairman. It is true, according to the compact 
| or deed of cession, she was to receive twelve hun- 


ceived is sixteen millions seven hundred and ninety-five || dred and fifty thousand dollars, which has been 
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limits, where it existed, at the expense of the Gen- 
eral Government. And this, too, has been done. 
But all this was independent of her reserved interest, 
in common with all the other States, in all the bal- 
ance of these lands, after discharging these objects. 
And I have before me a statement from the Land 
Office, made in 1844, in House Doc. No. 457, page 
48, of the Ist session of the 28th Congress, which 
shows the number of acres of land ceded by 
Georgia; the number of acres which had been sold 
up to that time; the amount of money which the 
General Government had received from them; the 
number of acres still unsold; and the whole of the 
expense attending the extinguishment of Indian 
tile. I ask the attention of the gentleman to it: 
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money ree’d. | 
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{labama, N.31°* 31,240,725 e 217,178,995 56 | 15,811,243 @ 
Mississippi, do... 27,605,870 f | 13,039,529 37 | 9,406,706 g 
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58,846,595 [$30,218,824 93 | 25,217,919 
' 


*Cost of extinguishing Indian title, $11,828,130 41. The 
cost of extinguishing the Indian title here charged embraces 
the sum of $3,392,940 58, which it cost the Government to 
extinguish the Indian title within the State of Georgia. 


e Includes lands granted for military bounties and Chick- | 


asaw cession in Alabama. 
f Includes Chickasaw cession in Mississippi. 
‘g Excludes Chickasaw cession. 

From this it will be seen whether the United 
States have been loser or gainer in that bargain. 
The Government has already received thirty mil- 
lions of dollars, and have upwards of twenty-five 
millions of acres left, and have only been at the 
expense of $11,828,130 41, leaving a clear balance 
of eighteen millions three hundred and ninety 
thousand six hundred and ninety-four dollars and 


fifty-two cents, besides having nearly half the land | 


on hand yet unsold. 
These, sir, are facts, and in referring to them I 
will say again, in conclusion, as I have but a few 


moments of time left, that I do not wish to be mis- | 


understood. Ido so fromno feelings of opposition 
or unkindness to these States. They have my best 
wishes for their highest career of prosperity and 
happiness. 
to retard them in their progress. Neither do | 
oppose this bill from any opposition to the West. 
I rejoice to see the rapid development of her vast 


resources Of wealth, power, and greatness. No 


one takes more pleasure in reviewing her history, 
or contemplating her destiny, than Ido. IT have 
no sectional hostility in this matter. 
know Lam not free from the common influences of 
nature. I do not profess to be devoid of sectional 
feeling. To every one, doubtless, 
« There is a spot of earth supremely blest, 
A dearer, nearer place than ali the rest.”? 


That place, to every one, is home. 


No man with a proper heart can be divested of it. 
Nor is it right that he should be. The feeling is 
natural. 
the foundation of patriotism itself. And I am free 
to admit that I have as strong local attachments as 
any one. But, sir, I can say with equal truth that 
I have no sectional hostility or local prejudices. I 
have no antipathy against any State in this Union, 


or any part or parcel of this wide-spread Republic. | 


I look upon the whole of it as my country. And 


these are the feelings and sentiments I wish ever | 


to be enabled to cultivate and cherish. I do not, 
therefore, complain of the amounts which these or 
any other States have received, either in money or 
land. I only complain of the policy which gives 
to them but withholds from my own and, other 
States. I do not say that Alabama or Mississippi 
has received too much, but that Georgia has re- 
ceived none. Has she no rivers to open; no im- 


provements to make; no roads to construct; no | 


mountains to scale; no schools to foster; no col- 
leges to build; and no children to educate? And is 
she in silence now to sit by and permit all these 
lands, which were once her own, to be abandoned 
and given up in total disregard of the express terms 
of the contract by which she parted with them? 
If, sir, the —~ of those departed fathers of the 
Republic, who entered into these agreements, sign- 


ed them with their hands, and sealed them with 


their seals, and placed them amongst the archives 
of the country to be a perpetual memorial of what 


extinguished in all the other land# within her | 


I would do or say nothing, if I could, | 


It is true, I | 


It is the source of many virtues, and is | 
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was done, were permitted to look down upon our 
acts to-day, with what feelings, think you, they 
would behold the outrage about to be perpetrated 
upon their solemn compacts? Or, were they per- 
mitted again to assume bodily form and shape,and 
appear amongst us, is there a man here who could 
look them in the face and vote for this bill? 


—_—_—_. 


THE TARIFF. 


SPEECH OF MR. DAVIS, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In Senate, July 16 and 17, 1846. 


On the Bill for the reduction of duties on Imports, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. DAVIS addressed the Senate substantially 
as follows: 

Mr. Prestpent: The question now pending be- 
fore the Senate, and upon which we are required 
to act at this late day of a long session, is one of 
ereat and exciting interest. It has for more than 
twenty years, with occasional brief intermissions, 
been the question of all others which has most 

| agitated the public mind, by exciting, universally, 
the most profound and intense anxiety. It has at 
all times attracted the attention of the greatest 
statesmen, the most profound debaters, and the 
deepest thinkers. The whole subject has been ex- 
plored, and re-explored, until if seems to be ex- 

| hansteduntil it is often proclaimed to be stale 
and threadbare—and vet it loses none of its inter- 
est, none of the anxiety abates, nor has the public 
mind ever been pervaded by a more earnest, in- 
tense sensibility, than at this moment. 

In all this there is nothine unnatural or facti- 
tious, for the people are suddenly aroused from a 
state of incredulity to a belief that a great and dis- 
astrous revolution in their affairs is meditated, 

|| They had heard murmurs against the law of 1842; 
they had seen menaces to overthrow it from hich 
sources; they had heard ofa plan of reducing du- 
ties; but when they saw the country involved ina 
war, requiring appropriations vastly greater than 
anv revenue which can be realized from the act of 
1842, they did not believe that a reduction of reve- 
nue could, under such circumstances, be medita- 
ted, because they were unwilling to believe that 
their Government could abandon its duty to pro- 
vide funds to meet its liabilities, in order to enable 
it to assail great and vital interests, and bring them 
into jeopardy. But, when they saw the Exeecu- 
tive policy followed up by a great and decisive 
blow in the other chamber of the Capitol, they 
| were aroused from the false security in which they 
|, had reposed, and they now press upon us to avert 
| the threatened calamity. 


|| Iknow, Mr. President, that the friends of the | 
hha All the asso- | 
clations and endearments of life cluster around it. | 


Administration are impatient to reach*the issue— 
to take the vote—and have intimated their deter- 
mination not to enter into the debate; but I do not 
feel at liberty to pass upon so great a question, 
affecting, as it may, in a very serious manner, 
vreat interests, without remonstrating against the 
experiment as unnecessary and perilous; and | 
feel quite assured that the friends of this bill ean- 
not expect less from us who represent those at 
|; whom the blow is aimed. 

The title of this bill is ** A bill to reduce duties, 
and for other purposes.’’ It is sufficiently signifi- 
eant of both the character and purpose of the 
measure. It is not a bill to raise or to increase 
revenue, but to reduce duties in time of war, when 
it is admitted that the expenditure must transcend 
the revenue twenty-three millions of dollars. 

Now, sir, it is no part of my purpose to discuss 
the financial question, as that has been done ina 
very able and conclusive manner by the Senator 
from Maine, [Mr. Evans.] I shall rest satisfied 
with his exposition until I see it drawn into doubt 
| or refuted. 

I shall prove, sir, that however important rev- 
enue is at this time, and however necessary to 
meet the public exigencies, it is not the leading, 
but quite a secondary object—an object entirely 
subordinate to other projects of a more vital and 

| revolutionary character. ‘* To reduce duties and 
| for other purposes,”’ is the phraseology. ‘* Other 


} 


urposes”’ is the index to the primary objects, and | 
| if I do not mistake the bearing of the provisions || 
‘ coupled with the sentiments avowed by and through - 
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the highest authority, it will net be difficult to 
prove that the main object is to reverse the ancient 
policy of the country, under which we have long 
prospered in a manner unsurpassed, and to enact 
a law intended to discourage American labor and 
enterprise, while it encourages that of foreign coun- 
tries—intended to extinguish our fires and shut up 
our shops, while it will light up fires and open 
shops upon the other side of the Atlantic. 

The exigencies of the country demand all the 
revenue which can be reasonably assessed; they 
require an increase, and yet it is not disguised that 
this measure will diminish the amount derivable 
under the present law. 

The ad valorem principle, too, pervades the 
whole bill, all specific duties being abolished; and 
this is done in the face of the experience of all 
commercial nations, that frauds always have been 
and will be perpetrated, which will not only dimin- 
ish the revenue, but will encourage knaves by 
stimulating their appetites for gain, and dishearten 
honest men by placing them upon a footing of ine- 
quality. The bonus thus bestowed upon the un- 
scrupulous, has everywhere worked out such injury 
to revenue, and such wrong upon the fair dealer, 
that sound policy has forced commercial nations to 


.levy duties, as far as possible, by weight, measure, 


or quantity. The Zoll Verein has no ad valorem 
duties. Russia has few or none. England has 
few upon articles which are relied upon for rev- 
enue. But the inexpediency of such a course has 
been so fully and clearly demonstrated, that | deem 
it unnecessary to comment upon it, except to ob- 
serve, that it betrays a singular indifferendée to the 
security of the revenue, and justifies the inference 
that other objects are aimed at which it favors. 

But the key to ** other parposes”’ is found in the 
annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
He Says: 

“The duties for the quarter ending the 30th September, 
1844, vielded $2,011,885 90 more of revenue than the quar- 
ter ending 30th September, 1845; showing a very consider 
able decline of the revenue, growing out of a diminished 
importation of the highly protected articles and the progres- 
sive substitution of the domestic rivals. Indeed, many of 
the duties are becoming dead letters, except for the purpose 
of prohibition, and, if not reduced, will ultimately compel 
their advoeates to resort to direct taxation to support the 
Government. In the event of war, nearly all the high du- 
ties would become prohibitory, from the increased risk and 
cost of importations ; and if there be, indeed, in the opinion 
of any, a serious danger of such an occurrence, it appeals 
most strongly to their patriotism to impose the lowest rev- 
enue duties on all articles, as the only means of securing, at 
such a period, any considerable income from the tariff? 

The revenue has fallen off; importation is dimin- 
ished; and how diminished? By the substitution 
of the domestic rivals. Many of the duties are 
becoming dead letters; and why? Because there 
is a substitution of the domestic rivals for the im- 
ported merchandise. If this course is not correct- 
ed, we shall be compelled to resort to direct taxa- 
tion. In the event of a war, nearly all the high 
duties will become prohibitory, and an appeal is 
made to our patriotism to impose, in such an 
emergency, not low, but the lowest revenue duties 
on all articles. We are solemnly warned, what- 
ever may be the necessities of the Government, in 
time of war, not to resort to the ordinary course of 
increasing revenue by increasing duties, but to di- 
minish them, lest they should become prohibitory. 
The fact that American labor and enterprise is, by 
its activity, causing a progressive substitution of 
our own productions for the foreign rivals, has evi- 
dently filled the mind of the Secretary with alarm. 
He looks upon it as an evil which demands Con- 
cressional interference, and appeals to our patriot- 
ism not to forget this duty, even in time of war. 
If war should come, we must reduce these duties 
lest they should become prohibitory, and the do- 
mestic rival should supplant the imported merchan- 
dise. War has come, and this bill is introduced 
to carry out this advice—to cut down American 
industry, lest it should expand and fill a larger 
space. We are to reduce duties to prevent the 
progressive substitution of the domestic rival—to 
countervail and hold in check our manufacturers 
and mechanies—to stop their hammers and wheels, 
and to put those of foreign artisans in motion. 

This single paragraph unfolds the whole policy, 
and reveals the purpose for which duties are to be 
reduced. Low duties are to be enforced, whether 
we need much revenue or little, and have a signifi- 
cant meaning above and beyond any question of 


‘revenue. They, together with the duties upon 
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. , : 
raw materi ls, nre the means which are to be em- 
1) 
ployed to nourish and strenethen forewn labor, 
' 
hel ¢ e to it success acainat our own. i hese are 
and 


relied upon to prevent the progressive su htation 
of domestic pr mdductions for foreign, and [ think it 


will appear that ney are reved upon to aispuiace 


our productions by the substitution of the foreign 


rival, ‘The Secretary say 

The true question is, whether the farmer and planter 
shell, toa great extent, supply our people with cheap man 
ufactures, purchased abroad with their gricultural pro 
duct or whether this exchange shall be forbidden by high 
duties on such manutactures, and their supply thrown, as a 


monopoly, at large prices, by ligh taufis, into the hands of 
our owl tantiacturer 


The tendency if these observations cannot be 
misunderstood, ‘The farmers and the planters are 
a neved by the duties which ustam our labor. 
They constitute a monopoly which ought to be 
Stippre ed by legislation; and the farmer and plant- 
e) ould purchase to a great extent their supplies 
in other countries [ read this pa we not for the 
Purpose of exposing the fallacious statement which 


it contains, but to prove that the overthrow of 


American industry is meditated by th reforms 


prepoecs to be introduced into the revenue system, 


Lis quite certain thatif the goods now supphed by 
our la ywrers are lo be Import d, Lheiréemplioyments 


will be su pended, Aeain, savs the Secretary: 


“The number of manulacturing capitalists who derive 


the bonefit from the heavy tases extracted by the 


lari from 
twenty nullions of people, does not exeeed ten thousand 
The whole number finciading the working classes engaged 
nour manufactur deriving any benefit trom the tarifl, 
does not exeeed 400,000, of whom not more than 40.000 
huve sm brought into this pursuit by the last tana isut 
this small number of 40,000 would stil have been in the 
eountry, Coustuming our micultural product nd in the 
nitemp to secure them as purchasers, so small in number, 
and bot consuming one hak the s Wy ly of many countte 
the farmer and planter are asked to sacrifi the markets otf 
1 world, mniaining a populate of might hondredoul 
lions, disabled from purehasing our products by our bigh 
duties on all they would sell in exchanges The tarmer and 
planter have a home market without a tariff: and they 


would have the foreign market also, to a much greater ex 


tent, but forthe total or partial prohilition of the last tariff’ 


In rerard to this attempt to disparas 


t etne num- 
her of persons dependent upon the labor of the 
artisans of this country, | shall make no comment 


at present, but before LI close these remarks I will 
show how far we are dependent on them for our 
prosperity, and of how little consideration § this 


reten market of eight hundred millions is to the 
| shall, as | beheve, he able to prove by 
ts, Which the Secretary will net question, that 


no toreien market ever lias been di covered which, 
in its importance to the farmer, bears any compar- 
won with the home market, and that . ’ proba- 
bility exists of any such ever being discovered. 
But, sir, before | consider these points, I wish 
to say a word upon some of the ceneral features 
of this bill. We need not ¢o far back into our 


history to find statesmen contending for a system 
of horizontal duties, which some at least thought 
oucht to spread over all imports without re ference 
to financial or political considerations, 

The se retary conde nhs this Svstem as unex 


ampled and unstatesmanlike, and I coneur with 
him, though probably for different reasons. 

I disapprove of such a system because it is un- 
just in ws financial operation; as no proposition 
can be plainer than that ymne commodities ean 
well bear heavier duties than others. But I chiefly 
diserimina- 
tion is highly useful, and greatly promotes the 
prosperity of the country, and therefore cannot be 
omitted without doing injustice to important in- 
What reason can be assiened for puttine 


i 


object to uit, because l maintain that 


terests. o 


articles which we do not produce upon the sana 
footing as those which we do produce, unless we 
are studious to avoid legislation which will pro- 
mote our own industry? What motive can we 
have to tax materials, used by our artisans in their 
employments, to the same extent as luxuries, or 
as articles coming into direct competition with their 
products, unless we desire to discourage their pur- 
suits? I am persuaded we can have none. And, 
as I can see no reason for pursuing such a course, 
except that avowed by the advocates of this bill, 
of placing our industry on a footing which will 
favor imports, that they may force the domestic 
rivals out of the market, | am opposed to it as un- 
wise, unjust, and highly injurious, 

This bill does not conform to the horizontal doc- 


trine; but its framers disavow the doctrine of pro- | 
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tection. ‘They have reduced duties to prevent the 
substitution of domestic for foreien voods: and 
while they have done this, they have raised the 
duties on raw materials, and thus assailed and un- 
dermined the protection which the law of 1842 af- 
forded in‘a twofold manner. It is not a discrimi- 
nation in favor off industry, but against it in both 
ways. These features so far pervade the bill that 
the inquiry may with propriety be made, whether 
the study has not been to frame a bill as unfavor- 
able to the labor of the country, as, under all the 
circumstances, they dared to do. Liow else can we 
account for the fact that revenue is at this crisis a 
secondary consideration, while the paramount ob- 
ject seems to be to check and suppress the substi- 
tution of domestic goods for their foreign rivals. 
Reducine duties, the Secretary affirms, will in- 
crease revenue: but how? How 1s subtraction 
turned into multiplication? *In but one way; the 
quantity imported must be increased, and so rea- 
We are to have more sugar, 
more woollens, and, as the member from South 
Carolina states, ten millions more of cottons im- 
ported. 


sons the Secretary. 


Now, sir, no one does or can suppose 
that consumption is to be increased in this ratio; 
hut the imports are to displace the domestic pro- 


duction: to take the business out of the hands of 


our citizens; to embarrass their operations, and to 
frustrate their plans; in a word, to dry up our re- 
ourees, and force our Inbor into other employ- 
ments, 

We are also to be subjected to all the paralyzing 
evils of excessive importations. They have uni 
formly proved disastrous; they load us with debt; 
drain us of our specie; reduce the prices of our 
products; embarrass our basiness; make bank- 
runts, and create just that state of things which we 
have reneatedly witnessed within the last thirty 
years. No more imports can beneficially come 
into the country than we can pay for with exports; 
and any undue « xecitement of the trade will bring 
with it the calamities of 1816, 1825, and 1836. 
Having now noticed some of the crounds upon 
which this plan of free trade is suy posed to rest, 
I will show that the plan is neither novel nor un- 
tried, and that it is substantially a revival of the 
principles of trade which pre vailed,and were forced 
upon us, when we were colonies. The plan which 
meets with great favor in England, and 1s respond- 
ed to by the advocates of this policy is, that she 
will clothe us and be fed by us: we are to be per- 
mitted to send to her our provisions and grain, and 


she, in turn, is to supply us with manufactures of || 
The plan limits this reciprocal trade, as 


all sorts. 
it is styled, to England, as there is no symptom 
of any change of policy or relaxation of commer- 
cial regulations in any other quarter. 

We have gone through with this experiment 
under more favorable circumstances than any 
which ean hereafter exist, and discovered, by 
erievous and oppressive experiment, that there 
was no reciprocity in such an arrangement, but the 
benefits were all on one side. We were colonies, 
and as such had the full enjoyment of English 
markets for agricultural products, while independ- 
ent States were excluded, as they always have 
been, or permitted to enjoy the same privilege 
under heavy differential duties. 

I cannot enter into the instructive history of this 
period, which warns us, in emphatic terms, to 
beware of the snare set for us, beyond calling the 
attention of the Senate to a few well-authenticated 
facts. Nota shop oramill sprung up, not a mine 
was explored, or a manufactured article exported, 
from one colony to another, that the vigilant eye 
of England did not see its progress; and the event 
was deprecated as prejudicial to the trade and com- 
merece of the mother country. I cannot better 
illustrate her policy of compelling the colonists to 
earn their bread by cultivating the soil, than by 
reading a passage or two from Pitkin’s Statistics, 
a book of undoubted authority. 

** No sooner (says this writer) had they (the 
colonists) commenced some coarse woollen fabrics 
for themselves, than the jealousy of English 
manufacturers of the same kind of fabries, was 
excited, Jest they should not only supply them- 
selves with woollens, but also foreign nations; 
and, as early as 1699, Parliament declared ‘ that no 
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even lader, in order to be transported from thence 


wool, yarn, or woollen manufactures of their | 
American plantations should be shipped there, or | 
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‘to any place whatever.’”’ Notwithstandine ») 
act of prohibition, complaints were made ; 
manufactures were growing up, and, in 173] 
Board of Trade were direeted to inquire 
t. i 
report upon, the subject, aA, 
stand the character of this investigation if | ,, 
one of the concluding paragraphs in this repo, 
“From the foregoing, itis observable that there are mora 
trades carried on, and manufactures set up, in the Provine, 
on the continent of America, to the n wthward of \ 
ginia, prejudicial to the trade and manufactures of G 
Britain, particularly in New England, than in any ot 
the British colonies; which is not to be wondered ut, for 4), ; 
soil, c'imate, and pi duce, he ng pre tly nearly the sc 
, ours, they have no staple commodities of their own rrowth tn 
exchange for our manufactures, which puts them under gy 
necessily, as well as under ereaier tein) tations, for provid lo 
for themselves at home.” A . ° 


3 


Into, 


The Senate wil! 
He oenare wil 1 


| 


t 


er af 


ime 4 


Compare this account of the times mére than a 
century ago, with our present condition. Oy, 
soil, and climate, and productions, were nearly t}, 
same as those of England. We had then no ste 
ple commodity which could be exchanged for man- 
ufactures, and this put us under great necessity, as 
well as great temptation, to provide for ourselves, 
Is not this an apt description of our present cond 
tion?) We bad then grain and provisions, but 
they could not be exchanged for manufactures, 
and we were forced to provide for ourselves. Wha: 
have we now which can be sent to England to buy 
manufactures? [ would thank any friend of th 
bill to point out and to prove to us what produ 
of the soil we can send across the Atlantic whic! 
will return to the producer in New England a liv. 
ing profit? 

But let us pursue the subject. A few inconsid- 
erable shops for the manulacture of hats sprai 
up—nothing which could have attracted the att 
tion of any one but a people tenacious of their, 
monopoly. But the Company of Hatters in Lon- 
don made complaint, and, in 1732, Parliament, by 
a statute, forbade the exportation of hats out of a ‘ 
colony in America, under penalties; and no pe: 
son was allowed to make hats, unless he had 
served an apprenticeship of seven years; and | 
hatters under all these obstacles, should muluply 
too rapidly, they forbade any hatter to employ 
more than two apprentices at the same time. 

Laws even more stringent were made in regard 
toiron. Divine Providence had provided the most 
bountiful supply of ore, and with the most ample 
means for turning it into iron, which, as we a! 
know, is an article of prime necessity, and cannot 
be dispensed with. In 1750, Parliament made a 
law prohibiting the erection or continuance of any 
mill or engine for slitting or rolling iron, or any 
platting forge to work with a tilt-hammer, or any 
furnace for making steel; and every such mill or 
engine was declared a common nuisance, and the 
gzovernors were authorized, on information from 
two witnesses, without trial, to abate the same; 
and if the owner did not discontinue within thirty 
days, he forfeited £500. Such are some of the 
despotic, selfish, and cruel measures adopted in 
England to suppress the labor, break down the 
enterprise, and compel the colonisis to be farmers, 
though they were admitted to be under great ne- 
cessity and temptation to provide for themselves. 
England insisted then, as she now does, that 1 
was privilege enough to feed her, though she could 
not quite comprehend how it was to be done. She 
knew that she required impossibilities of the north- 
ern colonists at least, and yet persevered in her 
preposterous policy. That followed which must 
have been foreseen. The colonists, under such 
arbitrary restraints, were forced into illicit com- 
merce; and they carried on, by such means as lay 
in their power, contraband trade upon’ forbidden 
ground. 

Thtn came a host of custom-house regulations 
and penal laws, designed to enforce obedience to 
the policy adopted; and it was during the discus- 
| sion of these measures that the elder Pitt made his 
celebrated declaration, that the colonies ought not 
to be permitted to make a hob-nail. ‘These were 
followed by writs of assistance, or search-warrants, 
authorizing domiciliary visits, and searches of the 
premises of private individuals upon the slightest 
pretexts, for gmuggled goods. These acts ha- 


rassed, vexed, irritated, and embittered the feelings 
of the public, and did more to create that resolute, 
determinate resistance to oppression, which ende d 
in open rebellion, than all other causes combined. 
' They took their stand, it is true, upon taxauion a8 
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, principle; but there was nothing in this which 
was felt asa systematic persecution of individuals, 
while writs of assistance were employed for these 
yindietive purposes. ‘The people can bear and for- 
bear much; but when rt comes to a question of 
bread, they will resist any government that exer- 
cises its power to take it from them. The Revo- 
lution came, and the strugele ended in a separation. 
And what was the condition of thines from 1783 
to 1789? There was a period of practical free 
srade—an absence of general commercial regula- 
on—a period of the let-alone system—and the 
country sank prostrate under it. Imports came in 
overwhelming quantities, debts were created, 
wd a period of frightful distress followed. Public 
credit was utterly overthrown, and such was the 
ure ofdebtthatin Massachusetts, among alaw- 
ding people, an insurrection broke out; armies 
ere orvanized, and the doors of the court-houses 
it against the courts to prevent the issue of ex- 
For this appalling state of things a 
remedy was anxiously sought by all patriotic citi- 
ens; and the Constitution at length was adopted, 
nd became the organic law of the land. The 
evils were great and pressing, and the form of our 
constitutional Government being adopted as a great 
and remedial measure, it is important to learn what 
the men, Who came from the people, and both un- 
derstood and represented their opinions, did to 
issuage and mitigate the pressure of the times. 
‘i'wo things first engaged their attention—the res- 
wration of public credit and the resuscitation of 
industry. The petitions of the people, as the files 
and records of this Capitol will prove, earnestly 
entreated Congress for commercial regulations to 
protect the prostrate industry which had been over- 
whelmed by the greater skill, capital, and cheaper 
bor of Europe—in a word, by the action of free 


trede. 


ecutions. 


Congress knew the truth of this. The evidence 
existing everywhere was not to be mistaken; and 
having provided first for the organization of the 
Government, they proceeded to the work, and 
their second act has this preamble: ‘* Whereas it 
‘is necessary for the support of Government, for 
‘ihe discharge of the debts of the United States, 
‘and the encouragement and protection of manu- 
‘factures, that duties be laid on goods, wares, and 
‘merchandises, imported.” 

This and other acts in favor of credit, commerce, 
ravigation, and manufactures, put a new face upon 
the whole country. Under the discriminations in 
their favor, the laborers of all classes returned with 
courage to their employments, and industry, which 
has a power of redemption vastly greater than all 
other resources, overcame at once the embarrass- 
ments which beset the Republic, and forced her to 
the brink of the precipice. They built and sailed 
their own ships, and thus laid the foundation of 
our great commercial marine; they lighted up the 
fires and set in motion the engines of the shops, 
and this is the foundation of the subsequent pros- 
perity of manufacturing and mechanic arts. They 
turned, in a word, upon the great resources which 
Providence had bestowed upon them; redeemed 
the country from the desolating, disheartening 
blight which free, unregulated trade had brought 
upon it; and from that day to this its growth and 
prey checked by occasional adversity, has 
een unparalleled in the annals of mankind. 

Such was our experiment of free trade as col- 
onists, and such the fatal result from the peace of 
1783 to 1789, during which time no adequate 
power existed in the Confederacy to regulate for- 
eign intercourse. Such, too, was the remedy and 
is trumphant suecess. Are we too wise to be 
instructed by this long and fatal experience? Do 
we desire to renew the experiment? To return 
to these days of desolation, and place ourselves 
In & practieal state of colonial dependence and sub- 
Sserviency from which the blood of our fathers re- 
deemed us? None but hasty, inconsiderate, rash 
counsels can advise such a course. 


But we have other proofs on this head. I ask | 
you, sir,and the Senate to turn their eyes upon | 
the British North American provinces—to look | 
over the imaginary line which separates us, into | 


Cc 


taining a great population, and containing great 
tracts of lands inviting settlers. Let us remember 


that our free trade is to be with England, and that | 
Canada, as well as the other provinces, has at all | 


vanada, a healthful, fertile region, capable of sus- | 
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times enjoyed in a decree far surpassing anythi 
proffered to us, this inestimable boo: 
made the pretext for changing the policy unde 
which we have lived and flourished. Canada has 
been permitted to feed England, and to take her 
manufactures upon the most advant wreous terms. 
She has had free access to her markets, while 
foreizn countries could only approach them over 


» Which IS 


duties almost insurmountable under any cireum- 
stances. If grain and provisions have been dear 
in that country, Canada has had the full benefit 
of it, and been profiting by such a monopoly for 
heragricultural products and her timber. 

pare, Mr. President, Ca 
ed in selling and buying, with our own down 
trodden, oppressed country, burdened, if we ean 


Co \- 





uda, thus doubly bless- 


confide in the areuments of orators and statesme 
with overwhelming taxes to sustain protected 
classes. Compare their growth and relative pro 


} 


perity. Look along the frontiers, the line which 
separates them, and contrast the progress on each 
side—the numbers, the wealth, the advancement, 
and all the elements which constitute prosperity— 
and then ask yourself, if any one can hesitat how 
to decide the inquiry ? Sir, there is but one opin- 
ion on this point, and it is a singular fact that 
Canada, with all these advantaves, and suneradded 
to them a gratuitous erant of lands to its settlers, 
cannot retain them. ‘They flee from free trade, free 
lands, and open markets, to this oppressed and 
tax-ridden country. 

But, sir, | can give another fact that merits a 
moment’s thought. Canada, it may be said, is 
far distant from England, and the profits upon ag- 
ricultural products are absorbed in the expenses of 
transportation. We have the same object to sur- 
mount, but Ireland has not. She is one of the 
United Kingdoms, and in juxtaposition. 
cal authority declares 


Statisti- 
\ that about 70 per cent. of 
her population is agricultural. ‘They have for cen- 
turies had the privilege of selling their products in 
the markets of England, secured to them against 
all foreign competition. They have had the full 
benefit of feédinge the English, and being’ clothed 
by them; and what is the result? Sir Robert Peel 
declared, in a late speech in the House of Com- 
mons, that more than four millions of this popula- 
tion, or one-half, lived upon potatoes alone, and 
were threatened with starvation by a partial failure 
of the crop. Mr. O’Connell bore testimony to the 
fact in stronger terms, alleging that their diet was 
potatoes and water. This is the result of the 
feeding and clothing system. Ithas been ptirsued 
by these wretched and impoverished agriculturists 
till they have neither food norraiment. What an 
appalling exhibition! Here are millions cultiva- 
ting the land, and enjoying im the fullest and most 
ample manner the markets which we covet, and 
can spare nothing from their toil for their own 


' physical comfort but potatoes. They dig in a 


productive soil, among the most fertile known, 
and raise a diversity of crops, but sell all except 
the potatoes. 

Such is the condition in which we find those 
who have had the most ample scope of free trade 
with England, under privileges vastly greater than 
any which have or will be tendered to us, and 
such is our condition compared with theirs: al- 
though in the opinion of the advocates of this 
measure we have been oppressed with taxes and 
debarred access to this best of all sources of trade, 
by our obdurate folly. 

‘The plan is to make us all farmers and plant- 
ers—the producers and exporters of raw products. 
This is exactly the policy of England towards her 
colonies—it is the policy which we resisted hefore 
and during the Revolution, because it was not re- 
ciprocal in advantages, but profitable to the one 
and ruinous to the other—it is the policy which 
makes all the colonies of Great Britain poor, and 
centres in the United Kingdom masses of wealth 
unequalled in the history of mankind. This fur- 
nishing agricultural products, and receiving manu- 
factures in return, leaves the profits of labor in the 
mother country. That the fact is so is undeniable, 
and the reasons are obvious. 

Mr. President, I some time since read in a lead- 
ing London paper a very able and ingenious essay 
upon the question of free trade between us and 
Great Britain, and the writer, after pointing out 
many of what he considered to be advantages, 


‘ concluded by declaring, in emphatic language, that 
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iT free trade could be established, jt would, for all 
| purposes, restore the colonial 


ind we should be to them precisely what 
we should have been if no separation had oecur- 


Inmercia 


re wien. 


We should, in other words, be what the Cana- 


dians and other provincials are. We should, as 
hewers of wood and drawe rs of water, be made 
to labor for her pre eritv and ereatness, instead of 


ourown. Of this privilege Lam not ambitious. I 
im not desirous of beine a colonist, or in the con- 
' 
, When Lsee a higher, happier, 
uuspicrous destiny before us, if we have 
only the sagncity to understand our own interests, 
; r fj by past and 
, ) . : r 
ry, L have wandered from the point. 


qditton of a cotonist 


and more 


sir, Jn ifiustrau free trade 


present nist 


considerme, which was. the purposes to be 
‘ ltshed by passing this bill. I have sard 


it revenue was a second: ry object; that the pri- 


iry inteut in brineme it forward is to revolution- 





ize the policy of the country, to change our habits 
{ our business. The abandonment of protec- 
ton | ies this—the reduction of duties, regard- 


less of the effect upon revenue in ume of war, 
proves it; but 1 eannet forbear to notice some of 
the arguments of the Secretary of the Treasury 
designed to reconcile us to such a change. He 
SAYS: o 

Agriculture is our chief employment; it is best adapted 
to our situation, and, if not depressed by the tariff, would be 
the most profitable.” 

We have, then, mistaken our course and our in- 
terest. Best adapted and most profitable, 1f the 
tariff were out of the way. The Secretary intends 
Congress shall put it out of the way; and those 
crushed in the operation have his assurance that 
they are best adapted to agriculture, and will find 
it most profitable; but I ask him, and all who con- 
eur with him, how did the scheme work before the 
Revolution ; how does it work now in the provin- 
ces? Nay, lL vo further, and ask him to name the 
nation which has ever been able to transport pro- 
visions and grain from three to five thousand miles, 
and secure to the producer a fair profit. It is at 
times done when crops are short, or markets are 
open d from unusual causes; but when and where 
has it been suecessfully done, in an ordinary course 
of trade, in ume of peace ? And yet the Secretary 
exclaims, in triumph, ** we would feed the hungry 
and elothe the poor of our fellow-men.”’ 

In the view of the Secretary, the only obstacle 
to all this is the tariff. We are our own worst 
enemies, turning away from the sources of pros- 
perity which obtrude themselves upon us. 

The home market for the farmer he declares to 
be wholly inadeguate; that Ohio, Indiana, and Hlt- 
nois, are capable of more than supplying it; and 
yet with all this pressure upon farming, this over- 
stock of supply beyond demand, agriculture is best 
adapted to our situation. And why? Our country 
certainly abounds in the choicest blessings of a 
kind Providence. We have, it is true, a vast 
range of climate, capable of a great range of pro- 
duction; but the earth is prolific in minerals; our 
mountains are filled with coal and iron; we have 
the richest mines of lead, copper, and other metals. 
These are all under our feet, and within our reach; 
and yet we are to reject these bountiful provisions 
of nature, and supply our wants from the mines of 
Europe : 

We are to neglect the great storehouse of our 
own country, and seek abroad those necessaries, 
without which civilization cannot be maintained. 
We are to sacrifice our independence by throwing 
ourselves upon the contingencies of commerce, and 
trusting to others for supplies. But this is not the 
most objectionable feature of the plan. Instead of 
relieving agriculture, which is now overloaded 
with labor and capital, by detaching labor and cap- 
ital into other employments, we are to assaii other 
occupations, and force those engaged in them, as a 
last resource, into farming and planting. 

Cotton is depressed, and agricultural produce is 
unreasonably low; but both will be lower if we all 
become farmers and planters. Farmers and plant- 
ers, instead of clinging with deadly tenacity to a 
few articles, should produce many. We have of 
late wool, because it is manufactured; but the pro- 
vress of production has been slow, though the man- 
ufactures have taken the lead. It would bea great 
and lasting relief to these interests, if we produced 

‘ the hemp, flax, silk, and many other articles which 
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we consume; but they will not become fixed and 
permanent objects of pursuit until they are manu- 
factured—until there is a regular and constant de- 
mand for them in our own market. Ina word, 
tine produc tion of the raw material, and the manu- 
facture of it, must advance together. This will be 
found the only effectual remedy for the abundant 
produc tions of agriculture, which oppress the 
farmer, 

The Secretary, however, entertains a different 
opinion. He admits that these interests, especial- 
ly, labor under great inconvenience for the want of 
a market, but assures us that it can be found in 
urope if the tariff can be prostrated. 

1 propose now, Mr. President, to examine this 
omuion, and test its soundne 

And first, I remark, in reeard to farming, that 
all nations adopt, is a fundamental principle, the 
‘ xpediency of | roviding themsel ve i, from the ir 
OW FEBOUTCES, WILT a Compe tent Sup ly of bread 
and provisions. Ltis a high imperative duty, and 
can neither be neglected nor disregarded, unless a 
nation is Willing to forfeit all claim to indepe nd- 
ence, 

| know of no nation, of any cousi leration, that 
neglects this primary principle. England may, 
perhaps, to a limited extent, constitute an exce })- 
tion, Q hey population, owing to obvious causes, 
has outgrown her agricultural produ tion: but even 
she has struggled to the last to provide tor herself, 
and falls, as will appear, little short of it. She has 
short crops, and so have we. We have been 
‘oblized to Import in the midst of all our profusion, 

But, sir, I shall ask the attention of the Senate 
to some facts, which will enable us to understand 
this foreign market, which, the Secretary assures 
us, willabsorb all the surplus commodities of our 
farmers. [tis all-important to understand its ex- 
tent and character; and these points I shall portray 
in afew words. 

"The first startling fact is, that hitherto, whatever 
may have been the necessities of Europe, we have 
derived little benefit from them.  Inconsiderable 

quantitie 3 of our produce . cheap as iti Sy have found 
their way thither. The reason is obvious. For 
the last fourteen years the average price of wheat, 
by the bushel, up the Baltic, is 945 cents; and | 
have advices from merchants in New York, well 
acquainted with the trade, that, afterall allowances 
for difference in exchanve, and all other charges, 
wheat from Odessa, on the Black Sea, can be laid 
down this day in England at 96 cents the bushel. 
In New York, during this same period of fourteen 
years, the average price has been $1 25 a bushel. 
kt appears, therefore, that the average price in Eu- 
rope has been below the average of New York. 
It must be remembered, however, that we had, 
during that time, two years of scarcity, which 
raise the average, but not enough to vary mate- 
rially the question. 7 

The Secretary thinks. we can force our way into 
Europe with our products, but I apprehend he 
would find up-hill work of it, against these 
prices. There are, Ladmit, destitute people enough 
who would be comforted by a better supply of 
bread, but they are in the condition of the Irish, 
unable to buy oreven to eat the products raised by 
their own hands. It is in vain to hope for con- 
sumption from that quarter, unless the bread is 
bestowed as a gratuity. 

But, sir, there is another fact of still greater in- 
terest in its tendency to illustrate the probability 
of our supplymg the markets of England with 
breadstuffs. 

In order to secure bread without interferine with 
the corn laws, or the general system of excluding 
foreign grain, except in pressing emergencies, Par- 
hament passed a law authorizing the introduction 
of flour and provisions made and packed in the 
colonies upon the same terms as colonial produce, 
though the grain and the meat might be the pro- 
duct of a foreign country. The object was to let 
in the wheat, the beef, and the pork of the United 
States, through Canada, on the same terms as the 
produce of Canada. Ina word, our products were 
made colonial products, and entitled to all privi- 
leges as such. Under these circumstances, when 
the duty on wheat direct from the United States 
was fifteen or sixteen shillings a quarter, that 
passing through Canada was four shillings, making 
a difference in its favor of about fifty cents a bushel, 


In reference to the success of this plan of affording |: 
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a supply, Lord Ashburton remarked, during the. 


present session of Parliament, that not one-tenth 
of the supply came from Canada, but it came, not- 
witlistanding the difference in duty against other 
wheat from the Baltic. Now, sir, if our wheat, 
with this advantage in its favor, cannot maintain 
the competition, how shall we succeed when the 
corn laws are repealed, and the market opened to 
all countries upon an qual footing ? 

We have cheap Jand against cheap labor. And 
that the Senate may see what we have to contend 
with in this respect, I will refer them to the Re- 
port from the Patent Office, laid upon our tables at 
this session. The Commissioner states that an 
able man with a family in England is paid $1 63 
for a week’s labor; in France $1 04; in Prussia, 
66 cents: in Germany, $1 02; in Holland and Bel- 
cium, &L 20: in Italy and the Austrian States, $1 
15, for the same time, and find themselves, This 
is the value of agricultural labor; and the same au- 
thority gives the price of bread as follows: In 
France, two cents two mills a pound; in Prussia, 
one cent eight mills; in Germany, two cents three 
mills: in Holland and PBeleium, two cents: and in 
Italy and the Austrian States, two cents one milla 
pound. These facts will sufficiently indicate the 
comparative expense of working land in this and 
other countries, and the moderate prices at which 
bread can be had in continental Europe by all who 
have the means to pay for it. 

Our country, the Secretary contends, is great and 
fertile, and can furnish a vast surplus of produce. 
No one will gainsay or question this. But itis not 
a question of ability. It is not a question as to 
what we could do if the way were open for our 
enterprise; but what we can do, taking facts and 
circumstances as they are. 

Can we supply the continent of Europe, when it 
produces enough to meet its own wants? Can we 
force wheat or flour into that region, when it is 
bought and sold there as low as upon our Atlantic 
coast? 

Can we supply England in an open competition 
with theeontinent? Let theaverage frices in New 
York and the north of Europe answer the ques- 
tion. It is supposed, however, that the repeal of 
the corn laws will cause an increased consumption 
in England, and this 1s probable? But who will 
supply it?) The British Government has already 
considered this point. It has caused inquiry to be 


made, through its consuls, whether an increased | 


supply can be furnished from the north of Europe; 
and the answer is, that it ean be; and no doubt is 
entertained of the ability of that part of Europe to 
supply all that will be required. 

Leaving, then, the continental market in the pos- 


session of its own farmers, let us turn our attention | 


for amoment to the magnitude of this English mar- 
ket, which is supposed to be adequate to take up 
the vast surplus of our farmers. 

From 184] to 1843, inclusive, Great Britain im- 
ported 57,276,228 bushels of wheat. We supplied 
of this quantity 3,053,278 bushels, or one in nine- 
teen, or about a million of bushels a year; while 
the State of Massachusetts, in 1845, imported from 
other States nearly a million barrels of flour, equal 
to five millions bushels of wheat. 

These facts prove indisputably that our share in 
this great market, which is to take up our surplus, 
has hitherto been not only small, but too inconsid- 
erable to have its influence felt. 

Another consideration has always been connect- 
ed with it. The tables disclose the fact, that it 
creatly fluctuates and is not to be relied upon, 
being dependent upon the crops. In 1842, 24,000,- 
000 bushels were imported; in 1835, only 960 
bushels. At other times, there have been consid- 
erable exports, We can judge of our success in 
the competition by the facts. In 1842, of the 
24,000,000 imported, we supplied 1,195,837 bush- 
els. Such has been this English market, which 
the Secretary believes will absorb our surplus pro- 
duce; and that we may judge of its capacity for 
this purpose, let us turn our attention to the annual 
amount of wheat produced in the United States. 

The crop for the past year has been estimated, 
as compared with the crops of other years, at 106! 
millions of bushels. Of this, England received in 
flour and grain 176,725 bushels, or less than one 
bushel in 600. All Europe, including England, 
received 245,520 bushels, or about one bushel to 


ee 
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are gathered from the commercial tables of the 
treasury, and what a commentary the statemen: 
of them is upon the annual report of the S 
tary. 

The corn laws are now without doubt repealed 
and with a full knowledge of the certainty of thie 
event, when has flour ranged lower in our mark; ts 
than at this moment? 

But, sir, in connexion with these facts | will 
state another, which will illustrate the character of 
this great European market, which constitu 
basis of the Secretary’s reasoning. 

The whole export of the produce of farmers jn 
1845 to-all countries, consisting of flour, craiy. 
provisions, butter, cheese, vegetables, &c., is yal. 
ued at $13,823,446. The whole amount sent to 
Europe is valued at $3,962,003, and the whole 
amount sent to England is valued at $1,996,384. 
‘This is the result of all the trade in the produce of 
the farmer which has been emblazoned in the 
newspapers for the year past. The ery in fayor 
of this vast European market has been kept up so 
long and so loud, it has been kept so constantly 
before the public, and been so magnified, that pul. 
lic credulity has been singularly imposed upon, 
and we have been in danger of mistaking the 
shadow for the substance. ; 

But the Secretary promises, if the tariff is cut 
down, that fifteen millions more imports shall come 
into the country, and be paid for by fifteen millions 
of exports. As this allurement is held out to the 
farmers, it is of some importance to ascertain what 
their share will be in this new acquisition of trade, 
if it should be realized. 

If we distribute the exports which are to pur- 
chase these fifteen millions of imports im the same 
ratio between the farmers and planters as exports 
are now distributed, the boon will amount to about 
two millions of dollars. We now export about 
one hundred millions of produce, of which the far- 
mers furnish about thirteen millions. If we should 
hereafter send out one hundred and fifteen millions’ 
worth, they would in the same ratio furnish about 
fifteen millions in value of it. Such being our for- 
eign trade in the produce of farmers, and such the 
wants of the foreign market, we can estimate its 
importance and the probability of its taking up our 
surplus products, by ascertaining their amount and 
value. 

I regret that we have no means of attaining ex- 
actness on this head; we can, however, approxi- 
mate towards it sufficiently to test the fallacy of 
the arguments which have been employed to delude 
the unthinking into a belief that their interests will 
be promoted by diverting persons, now otherwise 
employed, from their occupations, and thus dimin- 
ishing the value of the home market, by adding to 
the number of farmers, and increasing its embar- 
rassments. 

If we are to import fifteen additional millions’ 
worth of goods because we reduce protective duties, 
it is too certain to admit of doubt, that the Secre- 
tary anticipates a direct interference with home 
productions, and a displacement of them by the 
introduction of foreign. The operation which ac- 
complishes this will necessarily drive from their 
employments a large number of laborers, who are 
to find a refuge in farming. This must necessarily 
curtail the home market for agricultural products, 
and increase the embarrassments of farmers. 

But to return to the point of inquiry. The sta- 
tistics which we have, justify the inference that the 
quantity of grain of all sorts produced during the 
last year, is not less than seven hundred and thirty 
millions of bushels, and may be valued at three 
hundred and fifty millions dollars. If we add all 
other products, exclusive of cotton, rice, tobacco, 
and sugar, and inclusive of the produce of animals, 
the entire value cannot fall short of seven hun- 
dred and fifty millions of dollars. If we allow 
to the farmers, for their own use and consumpton, 
two-thirds of the whole, there will remain two 
hundred and fifty fnillions, from which deduct the 
exports, thirteen millions, and the balance will be 
two hundred and thirty-six millions of dollars, to 
be taken up and consumed in the home market. 
The foreign to the home market is, therefore, as 
thirteen to two hundred and thirty-six; and if we 
gain fifteen millions of exports, by reducing the 
tariff, it will be, upon the theory of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, as fifteen to two hundred and 
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strikes the mind is, how insignificant is the foreign 
io the home market; and the farmer is ready to 
exclaim, and is this all which we are to realize 
fam free trade? Is this the boon which has agi- 
rated the whole country? And this all of the sur- 
nlus Which is to be absorbed by the change? It is 
‘oo insignificant to merit consideration, and is 
wholly unworthy 6f an experiment upon the home 
market. The hazard in pulling down the tariff, 
fay outweighs all prospective advantage. 

And, sir, this opinion will be strengthened when 
he learns that the small State of Massachusetts, 
during the last year, imported products of other 
States to the value of forty millions of dollars— 
three times the amount of the exports of farmer’s 
produce, to all parts of the world. [Mr. D. was 
asked if cotton was included in the amount; and he 
answered yes, to the value of about four millions 
of dollars.]} Among the articles was nearly a mil- 
lion barrels of flour, large quantities of Indian corn, 
oats, hams, pork, beef, lard, butter, cheese, &c. 

jut the Secretary, in a very cool manner, ob- 
serves, that the farmers and planters have posses- 
sion of the home market now, and intimates that 
little regard should be paid to the policy of strength- 
ening and enlarging it. 

But, sir, is he sure of keeping it without a dis- 
criminating tariff? Must not two things occur to 
make a home market for grain and provisions? 
Must there not bea class who are not farmers, and 
who are able to buy and consume their produce? 
Is it not founded on a diversion of labor to other 
pursuits; and will it not be greater or less, just in 
proportion to the extent of other pursuits? Is not 
all this obvious; and is it not equally obvious, that 
if you break down, diminish, impair, or discourage 
other pursuits, and turn men back, as the Secre- 
tary proposes, to farming, that this market will be 
impaired? ‘The Secretary may say that the farm- 
ers and planters have the home market, but will he 
venture to say that, under his proposed policy, 
they can keep it unimpaired? Can he devise a 
plan by which farmers can live upon one another; 
or can he dispose of two hundred and thirty-six 
millions worth of produce annually, without a divi- 
sion of labor? His system is designed to encour- 
age importation, and thus not only to discourage a 
division of labor, but to diminish the ability to 
consume. 

But, sir, there is another aspect in which this 
question presents itself, of more pervading interest, 
manifesting more distinctly the injustice of the free- 
trade planters, and the groundlessness of their 
complaints. ‘They export cotton and rice to the 
amount of sixty or seventy millions of dollars an- 
nually; and they put themselves before the coun- 
try as the great exporting interest, maintaining 
that with their products imports to a like amount 
are purchased and brought into the country. Our 
whole imports for the use of the country amount 
to about one hundred millions annually; and their 
staples, according to this view, bring in from six 
to seven-tenths of the whole amount. Now, sir, I 
have a plain question, intended in no offensive 
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sense, to propose to my friends, the free-trade - 


planters. Do you consume the amount of imports 
which you claim to bring into the country ? There 
are about six States which are chiefly interested 
in the production of these staples, and they have a 
population of about three millions, half of which 
is slaves. Itis idle to contend that this popula- 
tion consumes from six to seven-tenths of all the 
imports which supply twenty millions. The com- 
plaint is, not that any obstruction is interposed 
against exportation, for this is free as air, but all 
this excitement and agitation which pervades the 
country is about importation and the right to the 
market. This million and a half of free people are 
not content with seven-tenths of the whole trade, 
but demand a change of policy which will give 
them a greater proportion. It is not that they can 
eat, drink, or wear the value of seventy millions; 
far from it; but they are dissatisfied that we pro- 
vide to a considerable extent for ourselves, and 
they insist on legislating us into a state of things 
under the guise of free trade, which will take away 
this privilege, and transfer to them the right to 
supply us from foreign shops. They may now 
bring into the country as many goods as they 
please, but this is of no avail unless purchasers 
can be found; and the fact that we provide for our 
selves is a serious obstacle to the sale of imports. 


‘| power; but if the laborer of the Middle and the ' 
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I repeat, sir, that the whole controversy which 
agitates the country, stands upon no better founda- 
tion than this; that this is the Jeneth, breadth, and 
depth of the injustice inflicted upon the planters. 
We find it necessary now, as our fathers did be- 
fore the Revolution, to provide for ourselves, as 
we then had, and now have, no staple of acricul- 
ture to export. The English then condemned, and 
forbid, under penalties, the obedience which was 
yielded to the law of necessity; and the planters 
now maintain the same doctrine to the extent of 
their power. What was then 





called arbitrary. des- 


potic power, is now styled free trade. The Ene- 
lish insisted, rerardless of all considerations, that 
they would supply us with manufactures—the 


free-trade planters, in effect, do the same now. 
They are not content with the lion’s share, but in- 
sist upon regulating commerce in a manner that 
will brine us all into subservience to their will. 
Now, sir, | protest against any arrangement so 
selfish and sectional—so watchful over a few, and 
so regardless of the many. North of this river. 
and on this side of the Allechanies, are more than 
seven millions of free population, who have ve ry 
great interests at stake upon the pending question, 
and they will inquire how it is that the powers of 


this Government are to be exercised chiefly to sus- | 


tain the planting interest—how is it that they are 
made to subserve the exact purposes of that in- 
terest, and are found inadequate to sustain others? 

Congress, it is admitted by all, has an express 
authority by the Constitution to reeulate commerce 
between us and foreign nations. The means to 
be employed for such regulation are not prescribed, 
but left to the judgement and the discretion of the 
Legislature. How has this power been exercised ? 
What has been done for commercial intercourse ? 
We have treaties with foreien Powers defining our 
rights and privileges; we have laws regulating 
shipping and defining the character, pris ileges, and 
rights of American vessels; we have diplomatic 
agents and consuls to watch over our interests: we 
have light-houses, beacons, buoys, and harbors, 
maintained @nd improved by law; we have a navy, 
of which a portion is always in commission to pro- 
tect our trade. All this, and much more, is done 
to regulate and protect foreign commerce, and the 
free traders cenerally approve and sanction most 
of these measures as expedient and necessary. 
Ay, they go further, and exact as a duty of this 
Government that it shall resist and punish ageres- 
sion; and when reparation for injuries are denied, 
that we shall with all our streneth and resources 
wage war upon those who invade this commerce. 


| All this is held to be a high imperative duty, and 


et it all relates to commerce, and isa regulation of 
it, direct or indirect. It happens to suit the pur- 


| poses of the free trader that regulation should ex- 


tend exactly so far, but no farther, because then it 
would pass the ideal boundary of free trade. It is 
quite lawful and constitutional to regulate through 
the agency of war or peace—throuzh the civil or 
military power in all these particulars—all, thus 
far, is in harmony with the Constitution; but the 
taxing power must not be employed as a regulator 


| of trade, as that would be a violation of the fun- 


damental law. Ina word, the means employed 
for regulation which suit the free-trade planting 
interest are lawful, while those employed to sus- 
tain the great industrial classes engaged in manu- 
facturing and the mechanic arts are unlawful. We 
can regulate just as far as suits the convenience of 
certain theorists, but there we must stop. Now, 


| Sir, the Constitution was made for no such partial, 


selfish, sectional purposes. I have shown what 
exigencies of the country brought it into existence, 
and that among these, the chief object was to re- 
suscitate the languishing industry by giving it pro- 
tection through the taxing power. I have proved, 
that in obedience to this public opinion, Congress, 
by its first public act, distinctly avowed the policy, 
and employed taxing power as the public intended 


it should be, for the twofold purpose of revenue | 


and protection. The adroit policy of making regu- 
lation for one interest lawful, and for another un- 


| lawful, is the conception of a later day, and is in 


up. 


spirit and design vastly more monopolizing than 
any claim to protection which has ever been set 
The advocates of it imagine that they stand 


| on firm ground, because their plan of operation is 
| carried on without the employment of the taxing 
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East is placed by legislation in a condition which 
frustrates all the benefits intended to be secured by 
the Constitution, it matters little to him whether it 
be through the taxing power or by any other 
means, and he will measure the wrong by no such 
rule. 

The planters of cotton and rice produce, an- 
nually, a crop which may be valued at something 
more than s venty millions of dollars. The other 
interests create annual productions which may be 
valued at more than a thousand millions of dollars. 
The planters now enjoy nearly seven-tenths of the 
foreien trade, and aim at a greater and more com- 
plete control over it. The other interests enjoy 
the residue and share the home market in common 
with the planters. 
Which seeks to arrogate to itself the creat- 
est mass of exclusive privilege, and which 1s the 
most self 


Which is the greatest monop- 


olsts 


Sis 

The plan of free trade answers the purposes of 
the free-trade planters, because it gives nearly all 
to them, and substantially nothing to others. 
tection creates division of labor, and gives to others 
a more equal and just participation in the privileges 
intended to be secured by the Constitution. The 
planters aim at making protection odious, because 
it is attamed through the taxing power, and they 
reason upon the subject as if taxes were imposed 
for the benefit of certain classes. This is a false 
and unjust view of the subject. Duties are not 
imposed for any such purpose, but wholly to sup- 
ply revenue to meet the exigencies of the Govern- 
ment. All the revenue now imposed by the act 
of 1842, and much more, is required to sustain 
public credit. We are not, therefore, now con- 
sidering a proposition to reduce duties because we 
have a surplus of revenue, but because these duties 
are supposed to favor our industry, and the object 
is to place that industry upon a more unfavorable 
footing, to the end that its efforts may be slacken- 
ed, and that it may give way to make room for 
imports—in a word, itis a regulation intended for 
the benefit of the cotton planters. 

Now, sir, the advocates of a division of labor go 
no further than to contend that, in levying revenue, 
it shall be so done as to advance the interests of 
labor ay giving to it support and encouragement, 
and they believe this not only to be constitutional, 
but one of the greatest, if not the greatest, motive 
for entering into the Federal compact; and they be- 
lieve it is not only a perversion of their rights, but 
a violation of the spirit of the compact to regulate 
commerce in a manner to deprive them of this 
privilege. When, therefore, free trade is imposed 
upon us in order to give to the planters a monop- 
oly of the importing trade by discouraging and 
breaking down the business of other classes, it 
becomes free trade to a privileged class, and next 
to no trade to the residue. Names cannot alter 
things, or make that just which is unjust, or that 
equal which is unequal. F 

The people are not so dull as to misunderstand 
this cry of free trade and monopoly. A plausible 
name will neither disguise nor render palatatie a 
partial, oppressive measure; nor will a harsh un- 
just epithet shake their confidence in a system 
‘which has been approved by long experience. 
They have become accustomed to the terms rob- 
ber, plunderer, and pirate, heaped upon them not 
because they realize any booty, but because they 
resist the determined spirit of encroachment which, 
like that of the English monopolists before the 
Revolution, aims to put them in acondition where 
they will be constrained to consume foreign pro- 
ductions. } : 

If the planter in reply to this reasoning contends 
that he would consume more foreign products if he 
were not supplied by the manufacturers and me- 
chanics of our own country, | answer that this 
crows out of a trade which is additional to the ex- 
ports to foreign countries; that such commodities 
eo to pay for the products of their plantations. 
The amount of cotton consumed by the mills of 
this country cannot be ascertained with precision, 
but it may be fairly estimated in value at not less 
than twelve millions of dollars annually. The 
quantity of rice, sugar, and other articles, is very 
large; and this is the manner in which goods taken 
from American shops and mills are paid for—a 
trade highly beneficial to the planters, and useful, 
not only as it supplies mutual wants, but as it 

‘ creates a consumption for products in the market. 


Pro- 
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Iam advised by persons of intelligence, engaged ‘ 


in planting, that the competition of the American 
purchase rs against the foreign, advances cotton 
to two cents a pound ; and I find this 
opinion confirmed in a work recently published 


' l 
upon politi al economy by a pl uniter. 
i ’ 7 


j7rom om 


But, sir, | have dwelt too long upon this poimt, 
and must pass to another dogma of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. He remarks: 

« At least two-thirds of the taxes imposed by the present 
treasury, but to the protected 
cinase The revenue from imports last year exceeded 
twenty-seven millions of dollars. This, in itself, is a heavy 
tax; but the whole tax imposed upon the people by the 
present tari? is not less than eighty-one millions oi dotiar 


tariff are paid, not into the 


of whieh twenty-seven millions are paid to the Government 
noon the tmports, and fity-ftour tanhons to the protected 
lagses, in enhanced prices of similar dgomestic artic 


estimate is based upon the position that the duty is 


talded to the price of the import, and also Of its domestic 


rival: if the import is enhaneed in price by the duty, so 
must be the domest rival: for being like articles, their 
price must be the same in th une markei 

This statement presents two conclusions for 
consideration. The first is, that the duty being 


ndded to the price of the import, becomes a tax to 
the extent of its amount; and, second, if the u port 
is enhanced in price by the addition of the duty, so 
must be the domestic rival. 

The whole tax thus imposed ts estimated at 
eighty-one millions of dollars, one-third of which 
oes into the treasury , and two-thirds to the bene 
fit of the protected cl ant "The theory is familias 
for it is in the mouth of every free trader; but thi 


Secretary must have the credit of discovering the 
proportion in which the division is made, and 
also the amount assignable to the protected labor. 
This beine believed to be a cry which will excite 
popular alarm, is at all times prut forward by those 
who desire to bring odium upon any system of 
revenue which is adopted. If the tax Was im- 
posed for the benefit of the laborer, there might be 
some plausibility in the theory; but we all know 
that it is levied to supply funds for the Govern- 
ment, and that any interest which the labor of the 
couniry has in tt ts incidental, In other words, as 
the Government can, in levy ing its necessary rev- 
enue, encourage labor without tajury to itself or 
the public, it is its duty so to do. “What, then, 
is the general import of the theory? Does it not 
prove more than the Secretary is willing to admit? 
Does it not prove that a tax upon imports must be 
also indirectly a tax upon domestic production, 
and that this mode of taxation cannot be employed 
by any commercial country without imposing 
sacrifices upon itself far transcending the amount 
of revenue raised? ‘The sacrifice under the act of 
1842, according to the estimate of the Secretary, 
is two dollars for one of revenue. What must it 
be in France, Great Britain, and places in similar 
condition, in which the imports taxed generally 
have, in the language of the Secretary, domestic 
rivals? How dull and stupid all statesmen have 
been, and how incomprehensibly blind all na- 
tions have been to their own interests, to Impose 
taxes in this form, loading themselves with mani- 
fold unnecessary burdens! And yet this mode of 
raising revenue has been considered, by the com- 
mon consent of mankind, the least objectionable 
of any. But why, allow me to ask, if it be such 
a shameful, profligate, and wasteful mode, does 
the Secretary recommend its continuance in any 
form, now that he has discovered its wasting in- 
fluence? He seems, notwithstanding this odious 
feature of imposts, to deprecate a resort to direct 
taxes as more odious even than imposts. If he 
had finished his denunciation of the baneful effects 
of imposts, by proposing to abolish instead of 
maintaining them in a modified form, he would at 
least have earned a reputation for consistency. 

But this is ingenious theory, pressed upon the 
public in plausible terms to make it realize the ex- 
istence of burdens which it cannot feel, The con- 
sumer pays, the consumer is wronged, the con- 
sumer is oppressed, and the consumer must be 
made unhappy, whether he is conscious of the 
wrong or not. Mr. President, we can deal best 
with theory by an appeal to facts. I fear that ex- 
ertence passes for nothing with the Secretary. 

Ve came, under the Compromise act, down to 20 
per cent, duties, and to about thirteen millions of 
revenue from the customs in 1840 and 1841. This 
Is & period in which we might hope to find proofs 
of great relief from the burdens of taxation, and | 
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consequently great prosperity in the country. But, 
sir, how utterly refuted is the theory by the fact. 
‘Those years are a dark period in our history. 
Business was prostrate, complaint universal, and 
all eyes were turned upon Congress, looking earn- 
estly for measures which would reinstate public 
credit, discharge the public debt, and reanimate 
The act of 1842, which 
has been greatly sugmatized as unjust and oppres- 
sive, was passed; and can any one hesitate fora 
moment to admit that it produced a wonderful and 
salutary change? It not only replenished the 
treasury, but revived the drooping spirits of men, 
dissipated the gloom, restored confidence, and 
quickened the pulse of labor from one end of the 
Union to the other. We have seldom seen a pe- 
riod of more vigorous and healthy prosperity than 
that which followed. Can any one hesitate in de- 
ciding whieh period has been most useful to the 
been most promotive of the 


the languishing business. 


neople—-which has 
* 913 


best interests O71 au 

But, sir, the Secretary, and those who reason 
with him, seem not only to reject the general re- 
sults of experience, but in dealing with this subject 
they wholly omit to notice those facts and cireum- 
stances which all statesmen admit have a most 
material bearing upon the subject. They take the 
naked fact of price In our own and the foreign 
market, without Inquiring into the causes which 
have produced it, or the effects which would fol- 
low if domestic production should cease. 

They leave out of sight the fundamental princi- 
ple that demand governs the price of supplies. It 
cannot be denied that if the supply of an article 
increases more rapidly than the demand, the price 
will fall; and if the demand advances upon the sup- 
ply, the price will rise. A short crop of cotton or 
wheat raises the price—a plentiful one, on the other 
hand, depresses it. 

In pursuing manufacturing, we bring new capi- 
tal and fresh labor to bear upon production. We 
add the results of our operations to what is brought 
into the market from all other sources, and thus in- 
crease the supply; and the tendency ofgrice, under 
the influence of this course, isdownward. In proof 
of this, I will hazard the assertion, that the whole 
history of manufacturing in the United States will 
show that no article hasbeen extensively produced 
which has not become cheaper under the process, 
because the supply is thus Increased. 

‘This is the immutable law of trade and produc- 
tion, and no other result can follow from-such a 
cause, 

Take, for example, the manufacture of cotton in 
the United States in 1845; about one hundred and 
sixty millions of pounds were spun, being about 
one-sixth of the entire crop of one thousand mil- 
lions of pounds; about five hundred and twenty- 
five millions of yards of cloth were made, worth, 
perhaps, from fifty to sixty millions of dollars. 
Is it not entirely apparent to the most obtuse mind, 
that such a vast quantity of goods can neither be 
brought into or taken out of the market without 
materially affecting the price of cottons? But our 
labor has added all this to the production of the 
rest of the world; it is a creation of our own, sup- 
plemental to the work of all others; and the con- 
sequence has been a great reduction in prices here 
and everywhere else. This powerful competition 
has forced the price downward until a yard of 
goods can be bought for a third of the money 
which it formerly cost to weave it. Other causes 
have had an influence in this matter, but none of 
them are so palpable and decisive as the active en- 
ergy of our labor in piling products upon the top 
of the labor of others. No one can deny that, if 
our mills should stop and our hands should cease 
to work, the price of goods would immediately 
advaneé, and the price of cotton fall. The effect 
of our eperations, therefore, is to keep down the 
price of goods and to keep up the price of cotton. 
But, in proving the blighting influences of taxation, 
it is convenient to overlook all this, although it is 
as applicable to all other branches of manufactu- 
ring as to cotton. 

Now, sir, while I do not stand here to deny that 
a duty may increase the price of an article import- 
ed, as that depends upon the facts and circum- 
stances which surround it, | may, nevertheless, be 
permitted to assert, that when our competition 
with foreign production becomes great, and in the 
struggle which necessarily ensues for the market, 
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prices are carried down more than the amou 
the duty, the country not only ceases to be tax, d 
but American labor becomes a benefactor to «!" 
who profit by the reduction; and, sir, I mus: ‘ae 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, when he makes 
out his tax list of revenue paid to the protected 
classes, that he will hereafter, in all such cage. 
give them credit to the extent of the reduction. 

it is not quite fair or just to our labor, whey i: 
has, by its competition, reduced the value of cotton 
goods or any other article in the foreign market jo 
one-half or one-third of its former value, to assum, 
that reduced value as proof of what the artich 
would be worth if American production wére sy), 
pressed, when no one can fail to see, that, in such 
an event, the price would rise. Ifwe keen it down 
let us have the merit which belongs to the fact. 

Let our competition, Mr. President, and its jy 
fluence upon thie market, have a fair and }USt con 
sideration. If, by its energy and perseverance, j, 
has borne down and kept down prices, that fact 
should not be smothered, and the result of our ac. 
tion be turned into an accusation against us by a 
cry of taxation, when we have crippled foreien 
exaction, and bound it down to terms most bene- 
ficial to all customers. What, allow me to inguive, 
makes foreigners so anxious to enlighten us on this 
point? - Why are they here within these walls 
teaching us our duty, and furnishing arguments to 
prove the expediency of suppressing our manufae- 
turing industry? Because they feel its force and 
energy; because it presses upon their interests, and 
forces down the value of their products. This is 

the tender point. ‘They are earnest in selfishness, 
but insensible to all other considerations. They 
aim at the control of the market; they hope first to 
crush our industrial classes, to remove all comm 

tition, and then to luxuriate in the market in their 
own way. They no doubt believe themselves 
much more capable of regulating our affairs than 
we are. They affect to have great sympathy for 
our taxed and oppressed people; but give the power 
to them—transfer the business to their shops; let 
them regulate your supplies and prices, and they 
will teach us a lesson which will not soon be for 
gouen. Their first and great object is to break 
down our industry—to get rid of this troublesome 
competition—this obstacle to profit—this overruling 
power in the market. ‘This done, we are at thei 
mercy, and we have felt its mercenary, merciless 
character. We should take heed in season, before 
the rider puts the bit in the mouth, and mounts 
upon the back. 

Mr. President, it is always difficult to combat 
theory and theorists, but as it is most successfully 
done by acknowledged facts, I will now select some 
of the protected articles which are best known, and 
in most general use, to test this doctrine of twofold 
taxation. The Secretary has not informed us what 
articles he places in this category, but it probably 
embraces brown sugar, which is extensively made 
in the United States. The import for consumption, 
in 1845, was 100,758,315 lbs.; the gross duty upon 
which, at 24 cents a pound, is $2,918.947. The 
value in the foreign market was $4,015,289, ora 
small fraction short of four cents a pound. The 
first inquiry, is how has American production 
affected the price in the foreign market? What is 
it now compared with what it has been? The 
price current will answer this question. It may 
be found at pages 720 and 721, of Doc. 6, from the 
Secretary of the Treasury; and I will state enough 
to show its character. In 1816, it ranged from 145 
to 16} centsa pound. In 1820, 84 to 125 cents. 
In 1825, 74 to 10 cents. In 1831, 5to7 cents. In 
1836, 6 cents. In 1839-740, 34 to 4 cents. In 
1844-5, 33 to 43 cents a pound. These prices 
mark the descent under American competition; but 
the effect is still more manifest whenever a short 
crop has occurred. In 1834-’5, the crop of Loui- 
siana was 110,000 hogsheads, and the price 53 to 
Gcents. In 1835-6, the crop was 36,000 hogs- 
heads, and the price rose till it reached 10 to 1} 
cents, or nearly doubled. In 1842-3, the crop 
was 140,000 hogsheads, and the price 33 to 4 cents. 
In the year following, 100,000 hogsheads, and the 
price rose to 5; and 65 cents. In the year follow- 
ing, which was 1844-5, the crop was 204,000 
hogsheads, and the price was 3} to 4% cents. 
From these facts it is manifest that American pro- 
duction has a great influence in ruling the market, 

_and that the people are dependent on the success 
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ofthe crop for cheap sugar. Mr. President, it is 
dificult, by any process of reasoning, to add 
strength to these facts, The average price of 
imported brown sugar in the foreign market 
was, in 1845, four cents, while that of Louisiana, 
yoon the plantation, was three cents eight mills. 
These facts are disclosed by the evidence derived 
from the Treasury Department. ‘To my mind the 
evidence seems clear that the value has been greatly 
reduced by home competition; and it is equally 
clear, that if we should cease to produce it, the 
price would advance nearly, if not quite, twofold. 
Can the duty, under such circumstances, be said, 
in any just sense, to operate as a tax? But the 
Secretary insists, that when a duty is laid upon a 
foreign production, ‘* the duty is added to the price 
of the import, and also to its domestic rival.’’ The 
consumption of brown sugar in the United States 
is estimated at 350,000,000 pounds. We import 
100,000,000 pounds, and consequently 250,000,000 
pounds are the product of the United States. If 
ihe duty of two and a half cents a pound isa tax 
upon this domestic rival, then the sugar producers 
received, last year, as a bounty, $6,250,000, ex- 
torted from the pockets of the people. But is it 
not answer enough to this theory when I prove, 
from official documents, that 204,000,000 of this 
production was sold at an average price below the 
cost of sugar in foreign countries? This fact be- 
ing established, I shall leave it for the advocates of 
the doctrine to maintain this theory of taxation 
upon domestic production, and I think it will put 
into requisition all their ingenuity. 

Saltis also an article of equally extensive con- 
sumption. ‘The imports of 1845 amount to 8,543,- 
527 bushels—the value was $898,663, or ten and 
a half cents a bushel in the foreign market. The 
duty is eight cents a bushel, which has given birth 
to many pathetic and eloquent appeals, on the 
ground of its being an onerous tax. Salt is a 
heavy, cheap article, and most of its value consists 
in the expense of transportation. Hence the av- 
erage price on the seaboard of Turk’s Island is 
over 30 cents the bushel. 

I cannot state the precise amount made in the 
United States, but it is believed not to vary 
much from 6,000,000 bushels. ‘The return from 
New York gives the amount, in 1845, at 3,762,- 
(00 bushels made at the works in that State; 
and I learn, from authentic sources, that the price 
at the works in that State is ten and a half cents, 
exlusive of the duty imposed by the State, or pre- 
cisely the same as the average value of the import- 
ed article in the countries from whence it wag 
brought. That made in the West is believed to 
costabout the same, and that upon the Atlantic coast 
considerably more. 

The question is, first, whether the production of 
six millions of bushels in the United States has 
any influence upon price; and who can doubt that 
ithas? IT entertain the belief that [could establish 
the fact by recurrence to the price current, but I 
have not at hand the means of reference. 

The next question is, does the consumer of 
American salt pay an enhanced price equivalent 
to the duty? If such is the fact, a bonus of 
$480,000 was paid in 1845, to the manufacturers, 
when their whole manufacture is valued at only 
$600,000. But, Mr. President, is there any occa- , 
sion to reason upon the facts as disclosed? Can 
anything make the proposition more preposterous 
than the fact that the American article is sold 
at as low a price as the average of the import 
by the cargo in the foreign market? If this evi- 
dence fails to satisfy the advocates jof the theory, 

J am quite sure that reasoning will have little in- 
fluence. 

Nails are another article of general consumption, 
upon which there is a duty of three cents a pound, 
and no doubt fall within the category of protected 
arucles or rival products. I have before me letters | 
from merchants of undoubted good character, 
which prove conclusively that they are made 
cheaper in this country than in any other. The. 
Import for 1845, of cut and wrought nails, was 
921,412 pounds, which cost, in the foreign market, 

$63,456, or 7 cents a pound. We have authentic 
returns from Massachusetts, which state, that in | 
1845 37,102,400 pounds were made in that Com- 
monwealth, valued at $1,502,275, or four cents a 
pound; and I have also the price current of Bos- | 
ton, which states that assorted sizes are now sell-'. 
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ing, on six months’ credit, from four to four anda 
half cents. 

I have seen in a respectable publication a report 
from gentemen acquainted with this business, in 
which they state their belief from the facts in their 
possession, that the annual manufacture in the 
United States amounts to 150,000,000 pounds. 
Now, sir, if the foreign article costs seven cents 
in the foreign market, and we sell the rival product 
for four cents, can the Secretary prove that the price 
of the home manufacture is enhanced by the duty? 
And can he establish upon these facts his theory 
that a tax of three cents upon every pound of 
nails is paid to the manufacturers : 

Again: lead is protected by a duty of four cents 
a pound, and the domestic or rival product ts said 
to equal 50,000,000 pounds in 1845, of which 
10,188,002 pounds were exported, being valued at 
$342,646, or three cents a pound. Here the rival 
production fails below the duty, and the producers 
of lead may claim a discount of one cent on the 
pound from the tax. 

Cotton goods are ranked among the protected 
articles, and come in for their share of the bounty 
paid for protection. ‘The Secretary anticipates by 
a reduction of the duties to increase the imports of 
cottons to the amount of $5,000,000; and the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. McDurrie] ex- 
pressed his belief that it would go to $10,000,000. 
The average duty, as nearly as | remember the 
estimates of the Secretary, amounts to not less 
than thirty-five per cent. If we manufacture, as 
we probably do, about $60,000,000 worth in a 
year, the tax for this protected class amounts to 
$19,000,000. It cannot be necessary to go further 
in the details of this article. All the country is 
well acquainted with the fact that the success has 
been signal, and prices have been reduced far be- 
yond the most sanguine calculations. o 

It is enough for me to state, in the first place, 
that the Eaglish spinners represented two years 
ago to Parliament, in order to obtain a repeal of 
the duty on cotton, their inability to send plain 
goods into the market at as cheap a rate as the 
Aimerican goods were offered; and Parliament re- 
leased a duty yielding an annual revenue of three 
millions of dollars to enable them to sustain the 
competition. And, in the second place, that large 
quantities have been exported for a succession of 
years, and laid down in foreign markets beside 
the goods of England and all other places, and 
bought in preference. We sent out of the United 
States, in 1845, cottons valued at »$4,327,928. 
Now, Mr. President, the statement of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is, ‘¢ if the import is enhanced 
in price by the duty, so must be the domestic 
rival.” Itake it for granted that the import 1s 
believed to be enhanced in value, as the bill pro- 
poses to reduce the duty, and the Secretary anti- 
cipates an increased import in consequence of that 
step of cottons to the value of $5,000,000. If the 
price of the import is increased, so is that of the 
domestic rival—that is the statement. Whoever, 
therefore, pays the current price of the domestic 
article, must share the burden of this tax. Now, 
sir, I beg to be informed whether the foreign pur- 
chasers of these exports are taxed for this domes- 
tic rival. They get their goods at satisfactory 
prices. They take them in preference to the pro- 
ducts of other countries, but still they pay some- 
thing more than our own citizens; and if plunder 
is extorted from the one, is it not alike extorted 
from the other? 

But, Mr. President, the annual report upon com- 
merce and navigation for 1845, furnishes a long 
list of exports, consisting not only of cottons, but 
of many other protected articles—boots and shoes, 
hats, furniture, manufactures of iron, &c., valued 
at $11,645,279. These articles were laid down and 
sold in foreign countries open to the trade of other 
nations. When the Secretary can establish the 
fact that the purchasers are taxed, because the 
price of these articles is enhanced by the duty 
levied upon similar imports, he will be able to 
prove that the domestic consumer also pays a tax, 
and not before. 

Mr. President, I could greatly multiply the list 
of domestic products to which the course of rea- 
soning which I have adopted is applicable, but I 
forbear—as the articles which 1 have enumerted 
explain the practical operation of protesting our 
industry. I ought, perhaps, to observe, that I" 
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have selected these branches of business, not be- 
cause they exhibit more favorable results than 
others, but because they are familiar to the public. 

The Secretary errs in overlooking the fact, that 
competition necessarily tends to reduce prices, and 
that the more extensive the operations of business, 
the greater and more beneticial the results to the 
consumer. It may be assumed as a fact, estab- 
lished by experience, that in whatever branch of 
manufacturing industry we produce extensively, 
the price in the foreign market is reduced. In 
other words, those who send their goods into the 
United States, are constrained to take upon them- 
selves a portion or all the burden of the duty ac- 
cording to the strength and success of the compe- 
tition against them. ‘This is sienal v true im re 
rard to cottons, woollens, iron, and a multitude 
of articles which we produce. ‘This explains 
the reason why prices go down, and are kept 
down, in foreign markets. It also explains the 
reasons why foreigners complain of the tariff, and 
seek its overthrow. ‘They know and appreciate 
the advantages which will result from being re- 
leased from this competition. 

Mr. President, we neither ask nor seek any- 
thing beyond a fair impartial consideration of this 
subject. We desire that experience may have its 
due and just weight.in settling great questions, and 
we insist that great and important facts shall not 
be left out of sight and ont of mind. 

We insist, also, that in reasoning upon this sub- 


ject, it is neither fair nor just to assume that taxes 


levied for revenue are taxes imposed for the bene- 
fit of the industrial classes. Let the fact stand as 
it is, the Government needs money, and must have 
it, and taxes are imposed to supphy this necessity, 
and for no other reason. They are not levied for 
the benefit of any class; all we contend for is a 
discrimination in favor of labor, when the levy is 
made; and this we hold to be both just and rea- 
sonable. 

‘These are the grounds on which we stand. It 
is the basis of the act of 1789, and we shall main 
tain it. 

But, sir, I anticipate the reply to all this. I 
shall be charged with proving too much. It will 
be said, if the conelusions which I have reached 
are just, there can be no need of protective duties, 
But, in my judgment, no such inference is fairly 
deducible from the premises. " 

Every nation, which seeks to promote and en- 
courage its industry, examines into the condition 
in which it is placed, considers the embarrass- 
ments with which it has to contend, and provides 
measures accordingly. What may be a wise policy 
for one people may be unwise for another. The 
object to be attained is a continued prosperity, and 
the means which may be well adapted to the end 
in one case, may, if applied to another, wholiy 
fail. Labor is the greatest and most efficient of all 
capital, and its protection and encouragement a 
high and imperative public duty. 

In every proposed change of a revenue system 
which affects industry, these matters are or should 
be considered. A people who are beginning to 
manufacture, or are entering upon new employ- 
ments, are destitute of the skill and experience 
acquired by those who have been trained to them; 
and for that reason, if no other, cannot sustain a 
contest without assistance of some kind. 

England has hitherto entrenched her labor be- 
hind protective duties—thus making her revenue 
system subservient to other interests; but she has 
by this time probably modified her laws, and en- 
tered upon a different policy. When the speech 
of the Premier reached this country, I read it with 
care, to satisfy myself of the grounds of this 
change, believing that none would be made unless 
Parliament was convinced that the industry of the 
country would be placed on a firmer footing by it; 
for, whatever may be the purpose of adopting free 
trade here, I felt sure it would find no countenance 
in England, if the great manufacturing interests 
were placed in peril by it. Mr. President, Sir 
Robert Peel is clear ard distinct on this’ point. 
His conclusions are, that the English artisans and 
capitalists will retain the home market against the 
world; and, if other countries will adopt her ex- 
ample, the trade of England will be extended, and 
she will find a new vent for her productions in the 
competition with others for their markets. 

The basis on which he rests these opinions is 
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superior In these he believes 
can maintain a success- 
he says, beat all others. 
word employed to express his sig- 
int meaning. Well may she throw down the 
true, for ‘ 


skill and capital. 
Kogland has no rival that 

ful competition. She can, 
‘* Beat’’ is the 
nifie 
barrier, if this be 


any importance, Well may she rm her ports, 
can enter them. The s) 


condition as secure as 


when none ill and capital, 


in her o union, makes her 


any taruf of duties. But if her condition was 
different, if her skill and capital were inferior to 
that of her neighbors, if the ‘change of policy let 
them into her market with the ability and means 


to take it from her citizens, what would be her de- 
Dove any 


eision ? one beheve that the chanve 
could be effected? Does any one believe thata 
voice would be raised in favor of it?) ‘The Minis- 
ter has not ventured to place the question on any 
“hh round, but is the advocate of free trade just 
to the extent that he believes the English ‘ean 
triumph over others 
It is said of the Emperor Napoleon, that being 
ked if he would give countenance to a system of 
ee trade, he replied: ** We are fifty years behind 
Itneland. Gove me herskill and «¢ x perience -place 
ne upon an equal footing—and I will try the ex- 
periment This, Mr. President, embraces the 
whole arcument; and, sir, can it be denied that to 


enter upon a competition w hich end in de- 


trial classe S$, 18 


must 
proof 
and ts it 
to expose them to unnecessary 


ine the indus 
not only of folly, but of blind infatuation: 
not equally unwise 
peril 

Part the prude nee 


fl ences sit Robert 


pressing or rut 


same and caution which in- 
Peel cuides the 
other nations, who are 
lal. ‘The 
over their industry, 
protecting tt, And 
that the 
there 1 no 


NPOSAat ssed of rrent expe ri- 
Powers watch 
and adhere to the policy of 
why? they are of 
that 
into a 


ence and continental 
> 
Because 


opinion trial may be injurious, and 
motive for 
t for their own markets. 
Russia, twenty 
theexper and we 


fler her 


trate d, and she was compelled to resort to protec- 


adequate enteringe 


conte 


some 


years aero, venture d upon 


ment, s overwhelmed with defeat. 


works and industrial classes were pros- 
tion to restore the empire to us acc ustomed pros- 
pe rity. 

If these nations, where labor ts very cheap, and 
where a ieeegyp tion in many things will stand any 
‘cannot safely expose their markets to 
thre 0 action of Enelish trade 


tuem to 


competition, 
; pressed upon 
, Is it safe for us, who 
things and are noviciates 
sucha Sonn st? No one can be 
fact that, from all combined 
upon the market and embarrass 
industry, commercial crises arise when great 
and what good rea- 
inviting such sacrifices to 


cripple them down 
have experience in 


risk 


some 
in many, to 
enorant of the aside 
plans to press 
our 
verifies 


are made Upon coods: 


sonecan be assigned for 


he made m our market, when they cannot fail to 
embarrass and bankrupt our citizens ? 
Without multiplying or dwelline upon these 


considerations, it is obvious to me that the duty ts 


necessary to protect the weak and the strong against 
such inundations of goods. It is needed constantly, 
not oniy to prot et the spre ad and enlarrement of 


business into new branches, as from coarse to fine 
and it is needed to sustain and encourage 
those who have entered upon untried paths, and 
are exploring their way 

lf our skill and 


branches have gone 


vo “ls: 


as new bevrinners. 

important 
s until we 
still it would be folly to 
unnecessary 


experience in many 
forward with succes 
exporters, 


ourselves 


} } . 
HAVE pecaome 


throw into an 


tw ti y our streneth a 


competition 
eainst the greatest skill ai deap- 
italin Christendom. But is it not a euflicient rea- 
son for retaining the duty that it does no harm to 
let it stand?) No one can be injured by that course, 
inconvenience, if not injury, may ensue from 
policy. We need’the re venue which 
arises from the impost, and it would be but an in- 
experiment to take away the duty to 
make trial of the strength and powers of the laborer 
of the country. 

But the Secretary, in commending his system to 
consideration remarks, ‘‘ It is gener rally con- 


while 


the opposite 


considerate 


our 


ceded that reciprocal free trade among nations 
would best advance the interest of all.’? Perhaps 
it would; but what is a reciprocal trade? Opening 


ports for unrestrained ingress and egress may con- 
stitute a free trade, if it consists In an exemption 


it has ceased to be of 


counetls of 
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That 
The parties must be so 
situated as to derive from it mutual advantages, 


from taxes; but is such a trade reciprocal ? 
depends on other facts. 


and there must be something like an equality of 


circumstances, Tr here can be no rec iproe ity Ww here 
the advantages are all, or chiefly, on one side. 
There was none eetenaaha the oe of Massachu- 
setts and the mother country, for Massachusetts 
had no re to exchange for the merchan- 
dise of England, the market being too distant to 


justify the transportation of her products. So, if 


the profits of the trade are left in the hands of one 
of the parties, there is no mutuality in the arrange- 
ment. The Secretary tells us in his report, ‘at 

‘ present prices our cotton crop will yield an annu- 
‘al product of $72,000,000, and the manufactured 
* fabric 4504,000,000, furnishing profits abroad to 
‘ thousands of capitalists, and wages to hundreds 
‘of thousands of the ” That is, 
American labor and capital is to enjoy in the pro- 
72 parts, while foreign capital and labor 1s to 
504 parts. This is the reciprocity which the 
Secretary aspires to—foreigners are to ‘divide with 
the planters and take ten dollars to one. Now, 
sir, 1s it not better policy, not only to raise the 
hut to bestow upon it as much labor as we 
profitably ean, and retain in the country 
portion as possible of the 504,000,000, to add to 
the wealth and comfort of own citizens, in- 
stead of throwing nine-tenths of it into foreien 
It should be a general principle with us 
to make whatever ts exported as valuable by our 
labor as good economy can justify. 

But is it not apparent that our farmers, who 
under this new arrangement are to find in Europe 
a market for their sur plus produce, are placed upon 
amost unequal footing? Their products are bulky, 
and being comparatively of little value, are charged 
with an onerous freight. There is little difference 
between the expense of transporting a ton of flour 
or provisions, and a ton of silks. And how does 
the value compare? A ton of flour may be worth 
fifty dollars, while the purchaser of fifty dollars’ 
worth of coods may often put them in his pocket. 
I leave Mr. President, every one to estimate for 
himse if the difference in the expense of transport- 
ing the products of the different kinds of labor; but 
it is manifest that any given amount of farming 
labor pays a much greater freight than a like 
amount in value of the labor of manufacturers, and 
the greater the distance, the greater this inequality 
becomes. It falls, too, upon the product trans- 
ported, andsimpairs the profit. Hence, a long 
transportation of hes Wy Aten articles generally 
proves an insuperable obstacle. Is not this veri- 
fied by results? Is it not now obvious that this 
system, so earnestly recommended, has kept the 
colonies of England poor, and made her rich ? 

The circumstances which surround a trade in 
agricultural products, are so different from those 
which surround manufactured articles, and the 
expenses of transportation bear with so much 
rreater proportionate weight, that it creates a great 
inequality in the trade which may, and often does, 
increase, until it amounts to an effectual prohibi- 
tion. But, Mr. President, I have no time to dis- 
cuss this topic, and with these suggestions will 
dismiss it, feeling assured that the people of this 
country will soon learn that free trade may be any- 
thine but a trade of reciprocal advantages. Iam 
sure, also, that they will soon learn that if they 
undertake to force produce into Europe, and re- 
ceive goods in payment, their share of the profits 
will eventually make them as poor as the people 
of Ireland. 

Mr. President, I have spoken of some of the 
leading characteristics of the proposed bill, and 
have frequently adverted to the positions assumed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, as the vindica- 
tion of the measure rests upon his report; but I 
entertain for that officer no unkind feelings, and 
have no purpose in examining this report beyond 
testing its soundness by fair argument. 

It cannot be denied that all the revenue which 
can be raised under the present law is indispensa- 
ble to sustain the credit of the Government. A 
reduction of duties cannot, therefore, be justified, 
because we have a surplus of revenue, or more 
than is necessary. The object in view cannot be 
disguised, if there were a disposition to do it. It 
is to change the policy of the country—to try an 


working classes, 


cess 


have 


cotton, 


as larve a 
our 


hands? 


‘experiment upon its industry—to diminish duties |i searchingly done. 


trate its character. 
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that an increase of imports m: ry follow, whatey: 
may be the hazard of crippling down our n : 
chanies and artisans, or of der: nging busine. 
The tendency of the measure is to embarrass }a\ 
and diminish production—to introduce foreign py, 
ducts in the place of our own; and I look noon i it 
as most grievously injurious. I had inte nded + 
examine its parts in detail, and to point out th, 
many startling provisions which cannot fail +, 
volve branches of industry in great peril. Wi 
possib le occasion is there to resort to raw m: 
for taxation? Why is the taxing power emp; 
to injure instead of increasing labor? Is ri 
purpose to make a bill containing the most unfy- 
vorable provisions in regard to American interests? 
Is it the purpose to employ legislative discrim} 
tion todo mischief? To put down our own inter- 
ests? To assist foreign labor and prejudice « our 
I hope not,*sir; but such is the ‘effect of 
many of the provisions of the act which T have not 
time to specify. I must, however, be allowed ; ) 
notice some of the items, which will serve to {|| 
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Under the act of 1842, wooj 
costing not exc eeding seven cents a pound, 1 
be imported by paying a duty of 5 per cent. Ne 
der this, and previous prov isions of a like charac- 
ter, ane cio nsive manufi acturing of earnets, bor] 
ing, baizes, blankets, &c., has sprung up, which 
required in 1845 an importation of twenty-three 
millions of pounds of this cheap wool. This bill 
imposes a duty of 30 per cent. on all wool, mal 
a difference against the manufacturers of 25 per 
cent. on the material, while the duty on carpets 
has been reduced to 30 per cent., and on blankets 
to 20 per cent.; and this is done with a full know!l- 
edge that this kind of wool is imported into Ene- 
land free. 

Now, sir, the question arises, 
manufactures can succeed against the obstacles 
thrown in their way? If they should not be able 
to maintain themselves, who will reap benefit from 
the sacrifice? Not the wool growers of the United 
States. If the duty is raised for their benefit, it is 
delusive, unless the duty on goods ts high enough 
to enable the manufacturers to pursue their busi- 
ness with American wool. If it fails of this, the 
business will be transferred to England. Is itany 
part of the design to cut down these establishments ? 
If not, why is the duty on the goods reduced, and 
that upon the raw material raised? Is it the pur- 
pose to protect the farmer? If so, why put into 


ty 


ner 





whether these 


jeopardy those alone who can make the protection 


useful? Why cut down the protection to the 
manufacturer, and make his position doubtful? 1 
make no objection to any actual encouragement 
to the growers of wool, but they cannot be bene- 
fited by encouragement which throws the business 
into England. 

Copper imported is subject to a duty of five 
per cent., while sheathing is admitted free. Is it 
the design to embarrass the manufacture? Paint- 
ings and statuary, if imported as objects of taste, 
are free. The rich may fill their houses with these 
embellishments, but it seems as if there was a 
studied purpose to tax the raw material in a mul- 
titude of pursuits, which cannot fail to be pre’ esi 
cial to a great class of mechanics and manufacti 
rers, and : eventually to the country. 

At the same time, while revenue is carefully 
imposed upon such obje cts, it is taken from others 
to weaken the protection. What advantage, - 
= cample, does the Government propose to itself 

by reducing from 50 to 30 per cent. the duty on 
ready -made clothing? Is it to try the experime nt, 
to see whether the wages of a large class of poor 
industrious females will bear reduction, and still 
keep them from starving? Why is the same policy 
practised upon the shoemakers? The revenue 1s 
needed. You are now borrowing money, and yet 
you re ‘duce these duties. I can see no object in 
view, unless it is intended to experiment im all 
such cases upon the wages of labor, to see w hether 
the laborer can live upon less, or be driven from 
his business, and imports substituted for his pro- 
ductions. I cannot help feeling, when I run my 


eye over these, and numerous ‘similar provisions, 
that this bill is throughout hostile to the best in- 
terests of labor, and intended to dishearten and 
break it down. 

But, Mr. President, I must leave to others the 
| examination of these details, and I hope it will be 
I have engaged the attention 
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of the Senate much longer than I anticipated; but, 
like others, in discussing this comprehensive sub- 
ject, Which covers the whole policy of the Govern- 
ment, Lam ata loss what to select and what to 
pass unnoticed. It is in vain to attempt to do 
justice to all interests in a speech. ; I shall, there- 
fore, content myself with entering my protest ; 
against this bill, which is probably to become a 
jaw. And, ; 

[ do protest against it, because revenue is made 
a secondary object, when the publi@exigencies re- 
quire that it should be the first, that public credit 
may be maintained, and an accumulation of debt 
be avoided; 

Because the change of policy proposed cannot be 
introduced without deranging the business of the 
country, wasting the property of individuals, check- 
ing enterprise, and unnecessarily impairing public 
prosperity 5 ay : ; 

Because a principal object is to encourage a large 
increase of imports, which will displace our own 
productions, diminish our business, and drain the 
specie from the country; 

Because its tendency is to force the laborer upon 
the alternative of abandoning his employments or 
working for less wages, and living upon less 
means, that the advantages which he enjoys may 
be transferred to foreigners; 

Because it is welcomed on the other side of the 
Atlantic as anti-American in its spirit, and adapted | 
to cherish and promote interests there to the sacri- 
fice of our own; 

Because the avowed object is to turn us from 
our employments into planters and farmers, and 
thus overload, with increased production, branches 
of business now greatly depressed by an excess 
of capital and labor, and incapable of being re- 
lieved, unless by a diversion of both to other em- 
ployments; 

Because it holds out to the farmer delusive hopes 
that he will find a market at fair remunerating 
prices for all his surplus products in Europe, when 
there is no rational prospect of his realizing any 
such result; 

Jecause it airss, by a systematic arrangement, | 
to rerulate foreign commerce in such. a manner as 
to transfer all advantages derived from that source 
to one interest, to strengthen and build it up at the 
sacrifice of others; 

Because, if it reduces the wages of labor, it will 
diminish the means of moral and mental culture, 
as well as impair physical comfort; and, by this 
twofold process, degrade instead of elevating our | 
condition. 

Mr. Davis here remarked that he had intended | 
toread some passages from an official report upon | 
the moral and physical condition of certain classes 
of laborers in England, and to make known to the 
people of this country, from this authentic source, 
the frightful state of degraded ignorance and suf- 
fering which is produced by low wages—wages 
which are scarcely adequate to hold soul and body 
together. This book furnished the fullest evidence 
of the appalling sacrifices to which the laborer was 
subjected in the competition to make cheap goods, 
but he must forbear entering upon the subject, and 
leave it for others; but, he added, I protest against 
this bill because its tendencies are in the same di- 
rection—depressing instead of elevating—disquali- 
fying instead of preparing men to live under, and 
discharge the duties which citizens owe to, a free 
Government; and, finally, 

Because it is unjust, unequal, and, to the extent 


that it shall accomplish the objects in view, ru- 
inous. 





THE MEXICAN WAR. 
SPEECH OF MR. C. B. SMITH, 


OF INDIANA, 


In tue House or Representatives, 
July 16, 1846. 


The Bill making appropriations for the support of 
volunteers and others, employed in the war with 
Mexico, being under consideration— 

Mr. CALEB B. SMITH addressed the com- 
mittee as follows: 

Mr. Cuairman: Ever since the commencement 
of the unfortunate, and, in my opinion, unjustfi- | 

able war in which we are now engaged with Mex- . 


The. Mexican War—Mr. C. B. Smith. 


ico, a studied effort has been made by the majority 
in this House to prevent any discussion of the 
causes which have induced it. Every effort which 
has been made to give to the country correct in- 
formation in regard to the cause of the war, has 
been met by violent denunciation from the other 
side of the House. To doubt the justice of the 
war, or to question the conduct of the President, 
is denounced as treason to the country. The pa- 
triotism of members of this House is measured by 
the zeal and vehemence with which they support 
the acts of the Executive: and he who doubts or 
questions the propriety of his conduct is assailed 
as an enemy of the country. This course, if suc- 
cessful, might accomplish the object which the 
friends of the Administration desire. If the rep- 
resentatives of the people can be awed by menace 
and denunciation into a tacit acquiescence and sup- 
port of all the opinions and recommendations of the 
President, his conduct may escape censure, and 
the people may be kept in ignorance of his flagrant 
abuse’of the power which they have confided to 
him. 

I shall avail myself, Mr. Chairman, of this op- 
portunity of expressing my opinions of the Mexi- 


, can war, and the manner in which it was com- 


menced. My constituents desire information in 
relation to this interesting subject. They desire 
to know how and for what purpose this war was 
commenced. They wish to be informed of the 
objects which are to be attained by its* prosecu- 
tion. They wish to learn what advantage is to 
result to the country, as a return for the vast ex 
pense of blood and treasure at which the war is 
prosecuted, So far as it is in my power, I intend 
to give them this information, even though I do it 
at the hazard of incurring a portion of that vitu- 
peration which has been so liberally heaped upon 
others. 

I recognise, in its full force, the obligation which 
patriotism imposes upon every citizen to defend 
his country. When a foreign foe shall invade our 
soil, it will be the duty of every citizen to rush to 
the rescue, without stopping to inquire into the 
justice of the invasion. But, sir, this is not our 
condition now. No foreign armies are seen upon 
our soil. No hostile fleets are hovering upon our 
coasts. Within our borders all is peace and tran- 
quillity. And yet, sir,'we are engaged in war; but 
it is a war of invasion, and not of defence. The 
armies of the United States are at this time dis- 
playing the stars and stripes in a foreign land. 

And what, too, is most remarkable, is the fact 
that this invasion of a sister republic has been 
made by the President upon his own responsibil- 
ity, without the consent or sanction of Congress, 
and without the knowledge of the people. If the 
President in violation of the Constitution makes 
war upon a foreign country, does patriotism re- 
quire that the people or their representatives shall 


| withhold any expression of censure or rebuke, 


until he may see proper to bring the war to aclose ? 
I think not, sir, The President is not the country. 
Fhere is a vast distinction between the country 
and those who are intrusted with the administra- 
tion of the Government. Patriotism requires us 
to cherish and defend our country, while at the 
same time it imposes upon us the duty of exposing 
and denouncing the wickedness of her rulers. 

The highest duty of a representative is to ex- 
pose and resist the encroachments of power; and 
he who shrinks from the discharge of that duty is 
recreant to his high trust, and.unfit to be the rep- 
resentative of a free people. The patriotism of 
those who fearlessly discharge this duty is more to 
be relied upon than that of the cringing, fawning 
sycophants of power, who can see no wrong in 
anything which is done by an Executive who has 
patronage to dispense. 

The power and influence of the Executive de- 
partment of the Government has become the 
greatest evil in our political system. He who has 
not witnessed the rapid and alarming increase of 
the influence of that department in the last sixteen 
years, must have been an inattentive observer of 
passing events. The independence of the legisla- 
tive department is already destroyed by its blind 
and implicit devotion to the will of the Executive. 
The doctrine is boldly advanced, that the people, 
by electing a President, have decided in favor of 
all his opinions, and Congress is therefore bound 


to carry out all the measures which he recom- ': 
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mends. But we have witnessed during the present 
session of Congress a new expedient resorted to 
for the purpose of procuring the legislative sane- 
tion to an executive measure. When the Execu- 
tive recommendations in the annual message, and 
the long, dull, prosy lectures in the columns of the 
** Orean,’’ seemed scarcely suflicient to carry 
through the Llouse a favorite Executive measure— 
when, after a protracted struggle, the friends and 
the opponents of the measure appeared to be ina 
state of equipoise—we have seen the members of 
the President’s Cabinet mingling with the mem- 
bers of the House upon this floor, and exerting 
their influence to carry the doubtful measure. If 
no legislation ts to he ‘adopted except such as ac- 
cords with the views of the President, we might as 
well dispense with Coneress, and surrender at 
once the whole powers of the Government into the 
hands of the Executive. 

But, Mr. Chairman, without consuming further 
time by enlarging upon this subject, | wish to ex- 
amine the question of the Mexican war, and the 
causes which have led to it; and | shall endeavor 
to do it fairly and candidly. 

The President in his war message, communica- 
ted to Convress on the 12th of May, has atte mpted 
to explain the causes which produced the war, 
and to furnish a justification for his own conduet. 
The causes assicned by the President in this mes- 
sage are three, and I propose to notice them in the 
order in which they are set out. The first is a re- 
cital of the wrongs and injuries committed by the 
Mexican Government upon the persons and pro- 
perty of citizens of the United States, which are 
depicted in glowing terms, apparently with a view 
of exciting feelings of hostility against Mexico. 

It is true, sir, that injuries to a considerable ex- 
tent have been committed by Mexico upon citizens 
of the United States, which remain unatoned for, 
Bat deny that those injuries have produced this 
war. And I deny most emphatically that there is 
anything in the relations of the two countries, 
crowing out of these injuries, which would justify 
a declaration of war. It has not been contended, 
and will not be contended by any friend of the Ad- 
ministration here, that war would be justifiable 
upon this ground, 

Let us for a few moments examine the history 
of these claims, and the negotiations which have 
taken place in relation to them. On the Ith 
April, 1839, a treaty was concluded between the 
United States and Mexico, by which it was stipu- 
lated, that a board of commissioners should be 
appointed by the two Governments to investigate 
the claims of American citizens against the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico. Where the commissioners 
could not agree, the final decision was to be made 
by a disinterested umpire. Under this commis- 
sion, claims were established and allowed, in favor 
of American citizens, to the amount of $2,026,139, 
68. By the terms of the original treaty, Mexico 
was bound to pay the amount awarded by the 
commissioners, in cash or treasury notes, at her 
option. But a subsequent agreement was made 
between the two Governments, by which it was 
provided that the amount should be paid in twenty 
quarterly instalments, in cash. The first three 
instalments were paid in specie, which was brought 
to this country, and divided among the claimants. 
For the next two instalments, an agent of the 
United States in the city of Mexico, authorized by 
our Government to receive the money and receipt 
for it, gave to the Gqyernment of Mexico a full ac- 
qnittance, in which the receipt of the two instal- 
ments by him was acknowledged. The Govern- 
ment of Mexico contends that those two instalments 
have been paid, and produces the receipt of our 
authorized agent as evidence of the payment. The 
agent, although he admits the receipt, denies the 
payment of the money, but alleges that he received 
from the Mexican Government drafts upon her 
custom: houses, which have not been paid. Thus 
stands the matter in relation to the first five instal- 
ments of the indemnities due from Mexico. The 
residue of the instalments remain unpaid. After 
the annexation of Texas, Mexico withdrew her 
minister, and suspended all diplomatic intercourse 
with us. 

And now, sir, I ask the question, which I would 
be pleased to hear any friend of the Administration 
answer: Is the non-payment of those instalments, 
thus provided for by treaty, a cause of war? Will 
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rentiemen attempt to find an excuse or an apology 
for this war in the refusal of Mexico to pay this 
Sir, if the refusal of a government to pay 
money which it owes should at all times be regard- 
ed as a cause of war, there are several of the sov- 
ereign States of this Cenfederacy, which, I fear, 
would be in immiment danger of war. How many 
States of this Union, with resources much beyond 
those which Mexico can control, have, for many 
veurs past, refused to pay even the interest which 
has aecrued upon bonds executed by them for 
money which they have borrowed? This should 
at least admonish us of the necessity of exercising 
forbearance towards a Government indebted to us. 

But much stress is laid by the President, in his 
message, upon the fact that there are numerous 
claims of Ame rican citizens which were not ¢ xam- 


mined under the commission provide d for by the 
mvention of 1839, and which the Government of 
Viexico has not since paid. If the President had 


en proper to furnish us with a Mn torv of the ne- 


rotiation upon this subrect, it would be found that 
there is nothing im this matter to furnish any cause 
of war. On the 20th November, 1843, a third con- 


vention between the two Governments was execu- 


ted, which was desiened to make a full settlement 


of all claims held by American citizens aeainst the 
Crovernment of Mie X1ICo, By this 


y 


convention, it 


provided that a board of commissioners, to 


consi tof pers 8 to be appointed by the two Gov- 
ernments respectively, should sit at the eity of 
Mexico, for the purpose of examining and deciding 
Woon these clams. W here a majority of the com- 
m ioners could not awree, the final decision was 


toy be rmiade by an umpire The privile ve of ’selectine 


i umpire was conceded to the | nited States, and, 
in return for that concession, the board was to hold 

f Mexico. This convention 
was submitted to the Senate of the United States, 
and that body amended jt in 


iis meetings in theeity o 


two Important and 
‘ ntial particulars. The first amen Iment re qquire d 
the board to sit at the eity of W; me ton, in the 
United States, mstead of = ei * Mexico, as 
provide din the convention, The See amend- 
ment struck from the convention a provision which 
authorized the Government of Mexico to present 
to the board any claims which she micht have 
agvauyist the Government of the United States. The 
convestion was returned to Mexico with those 
amendments, and that Government has hitherto 
failed to ratify t It is unnecess ry to discuss the 
propriety of the amendments which were made by 
the Senate. I will only observe, 


that they seem 
to have been made in the spirit of 


requiring every 
pomt im the contract to be in our favor. The 
mnportant privilege of selecting the umpire, who 
would tu effect have the decision of the laims, 
which was conceded to us, was certainly ¢ pretty 
fair equivalent for allowing the board to hold its 
neetings in the city of Mexico. Besides, the fact 
that the evidence, upon which the claims of our 
eitizens could alone be decided, was all in Mexico, 
furnished no inconsiderable areument in favor of 
the propriety of the board holding its sessions 
there. | do not suppose that it was possible for 
Mexico to establish any claims acainst the United 
States. And yet it could have resulted in no in- 
jury to: ullow her thre poor privilege of presenting 
any claim she might have suppose d herself to pos- 
sess, for the decision of a board. the de 


“sion of 
which was in the persons to be 


appointed by our 
own Government. This, sir, I believe, isa fair 
history of the negotiations between the two Goy- 
ernments in relation to the claims of our citizens 
for injuries done them by Mexico, and such is the 
present position of those claims. Surely this pre- 
sents nothing which would justify a resort to war, 
or which can be urged as a pretext or excuse for 
the war in which we are engaged. 

The second point urged by the President in his 
array of the causes of the war, is the fact that the 
(iovernment refused to receive Mr. Slidell, who 
was sent there in November last, as a minister 
plenipotenuary and envoy extraordinary. How- 
ever discourteous and against the usage of civilized 
nations might have been the conduct of Mexico in 
refusing to receive our Minister, it is very clear 
that it furnished no cause of war. Mexico was a 
sovereign and independent nation. She had a right 
io keep up diplomatic relations with our Govern- 
ment or not, as she chose. This is a right belong 
ing to every nation. Had the wish expressed by 
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the Mexican Government. that a commissioner, 
specially authorized to settle the difficulties grow- 
ing out of the oe of Texas, should be sent 
there, instead of a minister with full diplomatic 
powers, been gratified, it is very probable that this 
war might have been avoided, and the difficulties 
hetween the two Governments have been amicably 
adjusted. 

But | come now, Mr. Chairman, to consider the 
last and most important ground presented by the 
President as the reason of the war. He caps the 
climax in his recital of Mexican wrongs and out- 
rage, by the assertion that ‘Mexico has passed the 
boundary of the United States, has invaded our terri- 
torn, and shéd American bluod upon the Jinerican soil.’ 
This statement is made upon the assumption that 
the Rio Grande is the boundary between the Uni- 
ted States and Mexico. It was upon the left bank 
of that river that #¢. Imerican blood was shed,”’ in the 
collision between American and Mexican troops: 
and the President asserts that to be **.4merican soil.” 

This collision of the armies of the two countries 
upon the Rio Grande, was, in fact, the commence- 
ment of the war. The President, by sending our 
army the re, brought on the collision. This no one 

villdeny. Had our troops been suffered to remain 
at Corpus Christi, on the western frontier of Texas, 

the peace of the two countriés would have remained 
co toa are It becomes, then, important to in- 
quire into the propriety, as well as the necessity, 
of this step on the part of the President, which has 
heen attended with stch important consequences. 
Durine the summer of 1845, after Texas had given 
her assent to the proposition of annexation made 
by the United States, the President, at her re quest, 

ordered a portion of the army of the United States, 

under the command of General Taylor, to be sta- 
tioned at Corpus Christi, on the western bank of 
the Nueces, which was the extreme western fron- 
tier of Texas, The object in sending our troops 
to that point, as allesed by the President, was to 
resist any iny aa Texas by Mexico, whic *h was 
then threatened. The troops remained at that point 
during the summer and fall, and until the winter 
following, when, by the order of the President, 
made on the 13th January last, they were removed 
from Corpus Christi to the east bank of the Rio 
Grande. It is important here to notice the fact, that 
the settlement at Corpus Christi is the only settle- 
ment which Texas has west of the Nueces river. 

The country between that pointand the Rio Grande 
is the vast uninhabited desert, until vou approach 
the banks of the river, which is thickly settled with 
a Mexican population. ‘The distance between the 
two rivers upon a straight line ts but little short of 
one hundred miles. Near the mouth of the Rio 
Grande is the town of Point Isabel, a Mexican 
town, and which, whéh our army went there, had 
a custom-louse, with its officers appointed by the 
Mexican Government. The army, under the com- 
mand of the President, passed over this desert, and, 
after taking possession of Point Isabel, pitched their 
camp on the east bank of the Rio Grande, opposite 
Matamoros, a Mexican town, containing a popu- 
lation of several thousands. The Mexican army 
held its headquarters at Matamoros, As must have 
been foreseen, a collision took place between the 
hostile forces, and actual war was commenced. 

And now, sir, the question is presented, by what 
authority and for what purpose did the President 
send our army from Corpus Christi to the Rio 
Grande? This is a question to which the Ameri- 
can people will demand an answer from this Ad- 
ministration, It was this which produced the war. 
What excuse can be rendered for an act which has 
resulted in such serious consequences ? 

It is urged, in justification of the Administration, 
that by the annexation of Texas we acquired a title 
to the country as far west as the Rio Grande. The 
ground upon whieh this assumption is made is, that 
the Congress of Texas passed an act in 1836, in 
which they defined the western boundary of that 
republic to be the Rio Grande. This proves only 
that a claim was set up by Texas to the territory, 
but it proves no title. As well might we contend 
that we could acquire a title to the Canadas by 
passing a legislative act declaring them to be ours. 
While Texas was a province of Mexico her west- 
ern boundary was the Nueces river. This is so 
universally known to be true that no one will deny 
it. Between the Nueces and the Rio Grande is a 
tract of country some hundred miles in extent. 
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With the exception of the settlement at Co, 


78 . is 
Christi, upon the western bank of the Nuecs barut 
those upon the eastern banks of the Rio Gra; 

the whole country is unsettled—a_ vast de hace 


waste, nappropriated to the purposes 8 of civili; 
tion. When Texas separated from the Me Xie 
Republic, and declared her independence, she coy 
by no possibility acquire a title to any tee te 
tory than was in her actual possession. She had 
no settlements be yond the Nueces, which was he; 
western boufdary. She exercised no authority 
or control over the people living upon the easte; 
side of the Rio Grande. The settlements and | 
towns there were Mexican settlements and M, 
can towns. Some of them contain a population of 
several thousands. The entire population ws 
made up of Mexican citizens, acknowledging 
authority of the Mexican Government, and |i 
under Mexican laws. Texas might as eagily | 
acquired a right to the city of Mexico by an act of 
her legislature, as to thus acquire a right to the 
country washed by the Rio Grande. So clear and 
palpable was all this, and so well was it under- 
stood in this country, that in all the eflorts which 
have been made for the annexation of ee, it 
has been expressly stipulated that the western 
boundary should remain open and undefined, to 
be settled by negotiation with Mexico. When 
Mr. Tyler, in 1844, negotiated a treaty for the an- 
nexation of Texas, the boundary was left without 
specification. This was done for the very purpose 
of avoiding a collision with Mexico. I bee leave 
here to quote an extract from the letter of Mr. Cal- 
houn, who was then Secretary of State, and nego- 
tiated the treaty of annexation, written to Mr. 
Green, chargé of the United States at Mexico, dated 
19th April, 1844. This letter was written for the 
purpose of dispe Hing any fears which might have 
heen entertained that it was the intention of our 
Government to claim the country to the Rio 
Grande. It 1s as follows: 





* You are enjoined, also, by the President to assure the 
Mexican Government that it is his desire to settle all ques 
tions between the two countries Which may grow out of this 
treaty, or any other cause, on the most liberal and satista 
tory terms, including that of boundary. 

“Tt his taken every precaution to inake the terms of the 
treaty as little objectionable as possible ; and, among others, 
has lett the boundary of Texas without specification; so 
that what the line of boundary should be might be an open 
question, to be fairly and fully discussed and settled accord 
ing to the rights of each, and the mutual interests and secu 
rity of the two countries.” 


The treaty of annexation was not ratified. At 
the next session of Congress, the friends of the 
measure succeeded in carrying through both 
Houses a joint resolution proposing to the Repub- 
lic of Texas annexation upon terms which are spe- 
cified in the resolution. It is important to exam- 
ine this resolution, as it has an important bearing 
upon this ee stion. Iwill here quote so much of 
it as relates to the question of boundary of Texas: 
* JOINT RESOLUTION forannexing Texas to the United 

° States. 

© Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
Congress doth consent that the territory properly included 
within, and rightfully belonging to, the Republic of Texas, 
may be erected into a new State, to be called the State otf 
Texas, with a republican form of government, to be adopted 
by the people of the said Republic, by deputies in conven- 
tion assembled, with the consent of the existing government, 
in order that the same may be admitted as one of the States 


of this Union. 


2. and be it further resolved, That the foregoing consent of 


Congress is given upon the following conditions, and with 
the following guarantees, to wit: First. Said State to be 
formed subject to the adjustment by this Government of all 
questions of boundary that may arise with other Govern 


ments,’ Ke. 

“Approved March Ist, 1845.”? 

From this resolution, it is shown that when 
Congress proposed to annex Texas to this coun- 
try, the proposition was made upon the express 
condition that the boundar y of Texas should be 
adjusted by this Government. To what boundary 
did that stipulation apply? Why, sir, to the bount d- 
ary between Texas and Mexico. Every other 
bound: ary line of Texas was clearly defined, and 
could by no possibility give rise to any controver- 
sy. The act of the Texan Congress, fixing the 
western boundary of Texas at the Rio Grande, 
had been passed many years before that, and was 
well understood in ‘this country. It was we HI 
known, however, by the Congress which passe d 
the resolutions of annexation, that Texas had no 

right to the country upon the Rio Grande. It was 
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well known that an assertion to title on our part, 
or an attempt to take possession of that portion of 
the country, would inevitably involve us in a war 
with Mexico. And it was for the express pur- 
nose of avoiding this difficulty that the resolution 
of annexation reserved to this Government the 
riht of adjusting the boundary. ‘The debates 
whieh oceurred upon the resolution, in’ both 
branches of Congress, prove that such was the 
united opinion of members. Had it then been un- 
derstood that, by annexing Texas, we should have 
been committed to take possession of the whole 
country up to the Rio Grande, the project would 
have been voted down. Well, sir, Texas through 
her Congress agreed to annexation upon the terms 
and conditions of the resolution of the Congress of 
the United States. ‘This, then, constituted a clear 
and express compact between the two Govern- 
nents, that the boundary between Texas and Mex- 
ico should be adjusted by the Government of the 
United States. Adjusted how? Why, by fair 
and honorable negotiation with Mexico. 

As an additional evidence that it was well un- 
derstood that the country upon the Rio Grande 
belonged to Mexico, [| would ask gentlemen to 
look at anact passed by the same Congress which 
passed the resolutions to annex Texas, which re- 
cognised it as Mexican territory. The act to 
which Lrefer was approved 3d March, 1845, after 
the passage of the resolution of annexation, and 
pears the following title: 

“4n act allowing drawbacks upon foreign merchandise ex- 

pried in the original pucvages to Ohihuahua and Santu Fre, 
in Mexico, und lo the British North American Provinces, ad- 
joining the United States.”’ 

Santa Fé is within the country now claimed by 
the United States, upon the east side of the Rio 
Grande. 

It contains a Mexican population of some six 
thousand souls. ‘The Mexican laws are regularly 
administered there. All the officers are appointed 
by the Mexican Government. Texas never had 
any more control over it than Great Britain has. 
And yet the President tells us that it is ours, be- 
cause ‘Texas, in 1836, passed a law which declared 
it to belong to that Republic. 

The President, in his message of 13th of May, 
attempts to assign reasons for sending the army to 
the Rio Grande. Let us hear what those reasons 
are. He says: 

“It became therefore of urgent necessity to provide for 
the defence of that portion of our country. Accordingly, on 
the 13th of January last, instructions were issued to the 
general in command of these troops to occupy the left bank 
of the Del Norte (Rio Grande.) This river, which is the 
southwestern boundary of the State of Texas, is an exposed 
frontier. From this quarter invasion was threatened.” 

It seems, then, from the President’s message, 
that it was necessary that our troops should be 
sent to the Rio Grande ** for the defence of that por- 
tion of our country.’’ Does the President mean 
that there were American citizens upon the Rio 
Grande, whom it was necessary to defend by send- | 
ing our troops there? He well knew, and every 
member of this House knows, that there were no 
American citizens there—that the only population 
there was a Mexican population, living under the 
yrotection of the laws and Government of Mexico. 
‘he extreme verge of the frontier of Texas, and 
the utmost limits of its settlements had been reach- 
ed by our troops, when they were stationed at 
Corpus Christi. Between them and the Mexican 
settlements upon the Rio Grande, intervened the 
vast desert waste which occupies the greater part 
of the region between the Nueces and the Rio 
Grande. And yet our troops were ordered to 
march across that desert and station themselves in 
the midst of a Mexican population, for the pur- 
pose of defending American citizens, whom they 
had left one hundred miles in their rear. * 

‘The President urges another reason for sending 
the troops to the Rio Grande, in the assertion, that 
they were sent there to resist an invasion of Texas, 
which was threatened from that quarter. Ever 
since the battle of San Jacinto, which occurred ten 
years ago, Mexico has been continually threaten- 
ing an invasion of Texas. Yet that invasion has 
never been made. If Mexico, during a period of 
ten years, and while Texas was compelled to rely 
upon her own means of defence, dare not attempt 
an invasion, although constantly threatening it, 
can we be induced to believe that she would se- 
riously attempt it, when by the act of annexation 
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the whole power of the United States was pledged 
for her defence? Why, sir, it is ridiculous and 
absurd to suppose it. ‘These threats of invasion 
were but the idle gasconade which has character- 
ized Mexican warfare, and Mexican diplomacy, 
ever since the existence of that nation. However 
much they may have alarmed the President, they 
produced no fears elsewhere. The reasons alleged 
by the President for this movement are shown to 
be utterly futile. There was in no possible view 
of the case any necessity for such a movement, 
even if no question of title or boundary existed, 

But the most extraordinary and alarming feature 
in the proceedings of the President, is, the arbi- 
trary and unlawful assumption of power in assu- 
ming to settle the question of boundary between 
Texas and Mexico. I have shown that, in the 
compact of annexation, the right of adjusting the 
boundary was expressly reserved to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. Texas yielded all con- 
trol over the question, and bound herself to submit 
to any boundary which the United States might 
agree upon by treaty with Mexico. This is so 
clear that no one will deny it. It has not been 
denied—it will not be denied. How should this 
boundary have been adjusted? By negotiation 
with Mexico. The President, in November last, 
sent a minister to Mexico; but without waiting to 
know the result of that mission—without even 
waiting until it was certainly known whether the 
minister sent, by him would be received by the 
Government of Mexico, he assumes to fix the 
boundary upon the Rio Grande, and sends an army 
to take foreible military possession of the country: 
as if with the deliberate purpose of at once putting 
a stop to all negotiation, and of preventing any 
amicable adjustment of this irritating question, he 
sent an army into the Mexican territory—into the 
very heart of a Mexican population. This was 
itself an act of war. And yet, at the very time 
that this war was thus commenced, Congress, the 
only power under the Constitution which is au- 
thorized to declare war, was in session, but was 
not even advised of what the President was doing. 

This war, then, Mr. Chairman, does not exist, 
as is stated by the President, * by the act of Mexico 
herself.’’ It exists by the lawless and unauthorized 
act of the President of the United States. He has 
made war upon Mexico by sending a hostile army 
into her territories—into the midst of her people. 
He has done this in utter disregard of the com- 
pact of annexation between this Government and 
Texas—in the face of an act of Congress, express- 
ly recognising the territory he has invaded asa 
part of Mexico, and in open and shameless viola- 
tion of the Constitution which he has sworn to 
support. 

The friends of the President have labored assid- 
uously to find some excuse for his conduet, and to 
shield him from condemnation. But in doing this 
they are only able to make the broad assertion that 
the territory into which our troops were sent be- 
longed to the United States. ‘They furnish no 

roof to sustain their assertion, for they know that 
none exists. : 
jut the most extraordinary effort, in defence of 
the course of the President, is to be found ina 
voluminous report from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of this House. This report was drawn 
and presented to the House by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, [Mr. C. J. Incersoit,] who 
is the chairman of that committee. As I have the 
honor of being a member of that committee, I wish 
to refer to the report for the purpose of noticing 
some of its statements, in which the honorable 
chairman has drawn quite largely upon his imagi- 
nation for his facts, as well as for the purpose of 
stating that the report was made without my sanc- 
tion, and that I dissent from itin toto. The report 
purports to present to the country a history of the 
causes of the Mexican war, but is, in fact, a Jabo- 
rious effort to whitewash the Administration, and 
to furnish some apology or excuse for its invasion 
of Mexico. The chairman in this report asserts 
that the territory in which hostilities commenced 
was **.9merican ground.’’ I will detain the com- 
mittee to read a short extract from it. He says: 
<< To the rest of the world, to futurity, and to our own coun- 
trymen, we are able to show, that, as these odious hostilities 
have not been provoked by our Government or people, so neither 
were they begun where our forces had no right to he, nor begun 


by them anywhere ; but that Mezico struck the first blow, and 
struck it on American ground.”’ 
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I wish now to compare the opinion of the hon- 
orable chairman, expressed in the above extract 
from his report, with an opinion expressed by the 
same gentleman about eighteen months aro. 

In February, 1845, the joint resolution for the 
annexation of Texas was pending in this House. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. C. J. 
INGERSOLL] was then, as he now is, the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. He made 
a speech in favor of annexation. In the course of 
that speech he used the following language, in relu- 
tion to the boundary between ‘Texas and Mexico: 


* The stupendous deserts hetween the Nueces and Brevof Rio 


Grande) rivers are the natural boundurvies between the Anzio 
Saron ond the Mauritanian races There ends the valicy of 
the West. There Mevico begins While peace is cherish d, 
that boundary utll be sacred. Not til! the spirit of conquest 
rages, will the people on cither side molest or mix with each 


other.’ 


But eiehte en months have elapsed since the ren- 
tleman assured this House and the country that 
“the stupendous deserts belireen the Nueces and the 
Rio Grande’’ constituted the boundary between 
Texas and Mexico. Then we were assured by 
him, that that boundary would be sacred, until the 
spirit of conquest should rage. Now the same 
gentleman has transferred that boundary far over 
those ** stupendous deserts,’? and estab! shed it in 
the midst of the Mexican settlements. The * spirit 
of conquest,’? which, in the opinion of the gentle- 
man, could alone induce us to pass that boundary, 
ayd molest the people upon the other side of it, has 
seized upon the country sooner than he antierpa 
ted. The same spirit seems to have seized upon 
him, for he is now willing to lend the influence of 
his name and official station to excuse and justify 
the President for doing that which he says could 
only be done under the influence of the * spirit of 
conquest.” l leave it, sir, for the committee and 
the country to determine, how much reliance 
should be plac ed upon the assertion, contained in 
that report, that the country upon the Rio Grande, 
where hostilities were first commenced, is ** .Jmer- 
ican ground,’’ when that assertion stands expressly 
denied, in a speech made upon this floor, only 
eighteen months ago, by the same gentleman w ho 
wrote the report. 

But I must pass to another portion of this most 
extraordinary report. In another part of it he 
says: 

‘© Whether the territory between the Nueces and the Bravo 
wes American ground, the President had no right or power to 
dc ltermine.”’ 

Sir, this is the very point in which we charge the 
President with a usurpation of power. [ admit 
that he ** had no right or power to determine”’ this 
question of boundary, and it is because he did, with 
out ** right or power,’’ determine it, and involve the 
country in war, that he deserves the severest rep- 
rehension of every American citizen. 

The honorable chairman seems determined to 
prove the country upon the Rio Grande to be 
‘© American cround,’’ at least so far as broad and 
general assertions will prove it. It is necessary to 
prove this to make out a justification for the Pres- 
ident. But as he has not attempted to furnish any 
evidence to sustain the position, L presume he ex- 
pects his own assertions to be taken as evidence of 
the fact. He says: 


“ Several acts of Congress had made it his [the President’s} 
duty to consider it American. All his predecessors, from the 


purchase of Louisiana, in 1803, deemed the Bravo the boundary 
hetween the United Stutes and Mexico. The Texas decluru 
tion of independence and a Texan law in 1836 expressly assert- 
ed it. Treaties between Texas and Mexico likewise as ex- 
pressly.”? 

Sir, I deny, in positive terms, the statement here 
made, that ** several acts of Congress had made it his 
duty to consider it American.’’ If any act of Con- 
vress exists, which recognises the claim now set 
up to the country upon the Rio Grande, I call 
upon the chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, who has made this assertion, to produce 
it. It cannot be produced, for no such act of Con- 
cress is in existence. On the contrary, I have 
shown the act of Congress which was passed after 
the resolution to annex Texas, which expressly 
recognises that country as a part of Mexico. All 
the predecessors of the President, ‘ from the pur- 
chase of Louisiana, in 1803,’’ could not have 
‘* deemed the Bravo the boundary between the United 
States and Merico,’’ because, by the treaty with 
Spain in 1819, before Mexico became independent, 
the boundary was fixed at the Sabine. 
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But the chairman says, that ** the Texas declara- 
ration of independence and a Texan law in 1836 ex- 
pre ssty asserted”’ the boundary to be the Rio Grande. 
‘True, they did; and were not that Texan declara- 
tion and Texan law in existence eighteen months 
avo, when the honorable chairman declared that 
‘Texas did not extend beyond ** the stupendous des- 
erts which lie between the Nueces and the Rio Grande ?”’ 
‘These assertions then, in the opinion of the chair- 
man, furnished no evidence of tithe to the Rio 
Grande. They certainly furnish 


denee now. 


no better fVi- 
But as the last and finishing stroke, 
the honorable chairman says, that * treaties betireen 
Te cas and We rico ase rpressly’” ¢ stablish the bound- 

ry at the Rio Grande. ‘This statement, as re- 
markable as it is, can searcely excite more aston- 
The 
surprised when. they 
learn. through the renort of the Committee on For- 


‘ rn 


country will d mibtless be 


\ffairs, that this question of boundary has 
been expressly settled by treaties between Mexico 
and Texas. But they will doubtless be more sur- 
prised when they learh that this statement is made 
without any foundation in fact. I call upon the 
chairman to state when and where those treaties 
were made, and where they are to be found. No 

ich treaty, much Jess ** treaties,’’ ever had an ex- 
The only agreement which it has ever 
been pretended by any friend of the President was 
made between ‘Texas and Mexico in relation to 
this matter, was the 
tween Santa 


isternce, 


avrreement entered into he- 
Lna, while a prisoner of war after 
the battle of San Jacinto, and General Houston, 
President of "Texas. Santa Ana then agreed to 
remove his army west of the Rio Grande, as a con- 
leration for his restoration to liberty, and also 
avreed to use his influence with the Mexican Gov- 
erpment to procure a recoenition of the inde pend- 
Texas, 


ence of 


Whatever agreement he might 
have made could have had no binding effect upon 
he Government of Mexico. The agreement which 
he made was never ratified, and of course settled 
nothing. 


‘T'o dignify such an agreement as this by 


the capoyne llation of a tre aly, iS @ gross perversion of 


mneuare, 
I have pointed out, Mr. Chairman, some of the 
inaccuracies with which this report from the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs abounds. It is a 
labored production, which has been gotten up for 


rros 


the purpose of furnishing some thing like an excuse 
for the conduct of the Administration. He who 
upon its conclusions will be as far from the 
truth as 


i¢ lies 
are many of the statements which it con- 
The cause must be bad which its friends 
find necessary to defend by such means. 


fais. 


I have endeavored to show the manner in which 
this war was commenced, and the causes which 
led tout. “The question now becomes important, 
for what purpose and with what view was jt com- 
This is a question to which the peo- 
ple will yet demand an answer from those who 
administer the Government. The friends of the 
Administration disclaim any intention of dismem- 
hering of conquering Mexico. T would not wish 
to judge the Administration uncharitably, and yet 
I am forced to the belief that the war has been 
commenced with the deliberate design of acquiring 
California, and perhaps other provinces of Mexi- 
co. ‘The Presiient professes a willingness to make 
a treaty of peace with Mexico, as soon as she 
manifests a willingness to treat. 


meneed ? 


At the same time 
the ground is assumed by the friends of the Presi- 
dent, that when we do make peace, Mexico must 
pay the of the war. ‘The expenses of 
the war will very shortly reach forty or fifty mil- 
lions of dollars, and if it is protracted much longer 
they will greatly exceed that amount. How is 
Mexico to pay this sum? That she cannot pay 
it in money is perfectly clear. When the war 
shal] be ended, California and other northern prov- 
inces will be in the possession of our armies. If 
she cannot‘pay the money, our Government will 
demand a cession of her territory as an equivalent, 
and the possession will be retained by force until 
she shall agree bv treaty to cede it. Thus will the 
Government, while disclaiming all intention of 
conquest, become possessed of some of the best 
provinces of Mexico, by coereing her inte a sur- 
render of them. I ask gentlemen to mark the 
result, and see if it does not justify the prediction 
I make. I will ask attention to a letter from.the 
Secretary of War, written in June, and which has 


expenses 
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just been published upon a call of the Senate. 


This letter foreshadows the course of the Admin- 


istration, and proves conclusively that designs of 
conquest lie at the bottom of the war: 


“ War DerartMent, Washington, June 26, 1846. 

“Sir: The Pre&ident having determined to send a regi- 
ment of volunteers around Cape Horn to the Pacific, to be 
employed in prosecuting hostilities in some provinee of Mex- 
ico, probably in Upper California, has authorized me to say, 
that if you will organize one on the conditions hereinafter 
specified, and tender its services, it will be accepted. 

“It is proper it should be done with the approbation of 
the Governor of New York. 

“The President expects, and indeed requires, that great 
care should be taken to have it composed of suitable persons. 
I mean persons of good habits, as far as practicable of va- 
rious pursuits, and such as would be likely to desire to remain 
at the end of the war, either in Oregon, or any territory in 
that region of the globe which may be then a part of the United 
States. The act of 13th May last authorizes the acceptance 
of volunteers for twelve months, or during the war with 
Mexico. The condition of the acceptance in this case must 
be a tender of services during the war, and it must be ex- 
plicitly understood that they may be discharged without a 
claim for returning home wherever they may be serving at 
the termination of the war, provided it is in the then territory 
of the United States, or may be taken to the nearest or most 
convenient territory belonging to the United States, and then 
discharged. 

“The men must be apprised expressly that their term of 
service is for the war; that they are to be discharged as 
above specified, and that they are to be employed on a dis- 
tantserviee. It is, however, very desirable that it should not 
he publicly known or proclaimed that they are to go to any par- 
ticwlar province of Mexico. On this point great caution is 
enjoined. The communications to the officers and men 
must go so far as to remove all just ground of complaint that 
they have been deceived in the nature and place of the ser- 
vice. 

* It is expected that the regiment will be in readiness to 
embark as early as the Ist of August next, if practicable. 
Steps will be immediately taken to provide for transporta- 
tion, &e. 

“ Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

“W.L. MARCY, Secretary of War. 

“Col. J. D. Stevenson, New York city.” ae 


This letter authorizes Colonel Stevenson to raise 
aregiment of volunteers, to be composed of such 
men ‘*as would be likely to desire to remain, at the 
end of the war, either in Oregon or any territory in 
that region of the globe which may be then a part of 
the United States.’’ The only inference which can 
be drawn from this lancuage is, that it is the de- 
sign and the expectation of the Administration to 
attach to the United States territory in the region 
of Oregon to which we have now noclaim. Jn 
other words, they intend and expect to conquer 
California. The truth is, then, that we are en- 
raged in a war of conquest—a war prosecuted for 
the purpose of dismembering a sister Republic, 
and stripping her of a portion of her territory. 

The country cannot be deceived by the shallow 
pretence which has been set up by the Administra- 
tion, that the war is one of defence on our part. 

The Administration is a southern one. Its par- 
tiality for southern men and southern interests has 
already been so strongly manifested, as to excite 
loud and open murmurs from many of its friends. 
The acquisition of California is desired as a means 
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of extending and perpetuating the power and in- || 


fluence of the South. The successful manner in 
which the iniquitous scheme of annexing Texas 
has been consummated, has but sharpened the 
appetite of those who desire the acquisition of 
southern territory. While we see the Administra- 
tion, with a degree of tameness and submission 
somewhat remarkable, when we remember their 


vainglorious boast that ‘our title to the whole of || 


Oregon was clear and unquestionable,’’ surrender- 
ing one-half of that territory to Great Britain, we 
see them on the other hand grasping at territory 
in a more southern latitude, to which we have no 
title, in violation of every principle of right. 
When the bill which appropriated ten millions 
of dollars and authorized the President to call for 
volunteers to prosecute the war, was under con- 
sideration, I was confined to my room by indispo- 
sition, and was therefore unable to vote upon it. 
Had I been present, I should have voted for the 
bill. However much I respect the motives of the 
fourteen gentlemen who voted against it, I could 
not have concurred with them in the votes which 
they gave. At that time our little army was ina 
hostile country, surrounded by an enemy of greatly 
superior numbers. Every mail was looked for with 
intense anxiety, and intelligence of defeat and dis- 
aster was feared by many. It was not then the 


time to stop to inquire whether our army was there 


rightfully or not. They were there, exposed to 
the most imminent peril, and it was the impera- 
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tive duty of Congress to adopt the means ne 
sary to extricate them from that danger. If the 
President, by an unauthorized act, had sent our 
troops into a foreign country, and involved ys 
in war, it was still our duty to adopt the neces. 
sary means to secure their safety. It is true 
the majority in this House, by an act of unex. 
ampled party tyranny, attached to the bill the as- 
sertion that the war existed by the act of Mexico. 
This was done for the purpose of compelling the 
Whigs to sanction this statement by their votes 
and thus furnish some excuse for the Administra. 
tion; or, by voting against the bill, render them- 
selves obnoxious to the charge of voting against 
granting the supplies necessary to extricate our 
army from their dangerous position. I believe the 
statement contained in the bill, that the war exis:- 
ed by the act of Mexico, was false. Still I should 
have voted for the bill, protesting at the same time 
(as did those Whigs who voted for it) against this 
falsehood, and protesting against the tyranny of 
the majority, which refused to us the privileze of 
voting upon the two propositions separately. It 
is not the desire of the Whigs in this House to 
embarrass the Administration, by withholding the 
supplies necessary to bring the war to a close, 
Wanton and unjustifiable as they view the war, 
still we are engaged in it, and our army must be 
sustained. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the Administration has 
been furnished with all the supplies and means for 
which it has asked. The President has commenced 
the war, and the manner and extent of its prosecu- 
tion rests with him. How far and how long does 
he intend to prosecute it? This is an important 
inquiry, and one which is now upon every tongue. 
And yet, sir, we get no answer to it. Extensive 
preparations are in progress for its prosecution. 
Our army has already penetrated into the interior 
of Mexico, and circumstances indicate an inten- 
tion to march upon the capital. 

Sir, I do not believe that the people of the Uni- 
ted States desire this war to be prosecuted with 
ambitious views of conquest. I do not believe that 
the public mind sympathizes with the Administra- 
tion in its ambitious designs. The moment of ex- 
citement occasioned by the outbreak of hostilities 
will be succeeded by cool reflection, which will 
result in condemnation of the Executive. The 
fair fame of the country has already received a 
stain, which all the glory of Palo Alto and Resaca 
de la Palma cannot remove. The desire for peace 
is extending with every day. The interest and 
honor of the country demands that these odious 
hostilities with a neighboring Republic should 
cease, and that peace should be restored. 


Ces. 
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SPEECH OF MR. JOHNSON, 


OF MARYLAND, 


In THE Senate, July 18, 1846. 


On the Bill for the reduction of duties on Imports, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. JOHNSON addressed the Senate as follows: 


Mr. Presivent: But for the very important 
character of the measure now submitted to the 
judgment of the Senate, I should not venture to 
participate in the debate. If the subject was of 
ordinary character and interest, embracing but few 
topics, and admitting but few illustrations, I should 
have been restrained, as well by respect for myself 
as for the Senate, from taxing its time and patience 
further; for all must be conscious who had the 
pleasure pf hearing the honorable Senators from 
Maine and Massachusetts, [Mr. Evans and Mr. 
Davis,] who have preceded me, that, as far as the 
particular questions they have spoken to are con- 
cerned, the whole matter has been exhausted. 
Bringing to the discussion great accuracy and ful- 
ness of knowledge, and applying it with the most 
consummate ability, whoever undertakes to follow 


them may well despair enforcing anything they 


have said. 

It is my purpose, therefore, to avoid altogether, 
as far as I may be able, the ground thus ably oc- 
eupied. In whet I am about to offer, I propose to 


_do by considering under three distinct heads the 
effects of the bill now before us— 


— 
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}. I shall, in the first place, inquire into the prin- 
ciple of the bill. 1 ; 

‘2, I shall proceed to show, in a way which has 
not yet been attempted, the practical effect of the 
ij] on the domestic industy and on the laborers of 
the country. ; 

3 And I shall, in the third and last place, bring 
forward some facts not yet presented, to show that, 
assuming as correct the estimates submitted to us 
1 different times by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
from the beginning down to that which he sent us 
yesterday, or adopting those which the chairman 
of the Committee of Finance laid before the Sen- 
ate, or those which I understand have been sub- 
mitted by the chairman of the corresponding 
committee in the other House, the bill will not 
produce an amount of revenue sufficient to meet 
the wants of the country. 

In the first place, then, I propose to inquire into 
the fundamental principle of the bill. I under- 
stand it to be founded on the opinion maintained 
and laid before Congress and the country by the 
President of the United States, in his annual mes- 
sage at the commencement of the present session, 
and by the Seeretary of the Treasury, in his an- 
nual report—that Congress possesses no consttu- 
tional power to protect the domestic industry of 
the United States, either directly, by the taxing 
power, or by any other power through the exer- 
cise of the taxing power. It is very true, Mr. 
President, that the present chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Foreign Relations, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from South Carolina, [Mr. McDurrie,} 
said yesterday that, neither in this debate, nor at 
any other time on this floor during this session, 
jad the question been mooted or the power de- | 
nied; yet Lam sure that 1 should be doing that} 
honorable gentleman great injustice, and the other | 
friends of the bill equal injustice, if L should as- | 
sume that this declaration was intended to be un- 
derstood as a concession, on his or on their part, 
that such a power did exist. But however that 
may be, both the President and the Secretary of 
the Treasury, in the discharge of their respective 
duties to the nation, have recommended to us a 
blleven more objectionable than the present, on 
the very ground, amongst others, that there is not 
in the Constitution any authority, expressed or 
implied, under which the industry of the country 
an be protected, in whole or in part, either direct- 
y by the taxing power, or by any other power to 
e exerted by means of the taxing power. 

Now, Mr. President, it does appear to me pass- 
ing Strange that, at this period of our national ex- 
istence, in the year 1846, fifty-seven years since 
the Constitution was adopted, it should be offi- 
cially declared by two such high officers of this 
Government that it possesses no authority to pro- 
tect our own labor—the industry of our own citi- | 
zens—against restrictions imposed by foreign legis- 
lation, and imposed to injure it; that we have no 
power to defend our own industry against the 
countervailing duties of other nations, no matter | 
how destructive they are found in their practical 
results, nor how clear it may be that they were 
levied for that very end. 

Mr. President, if this opinion be well founded, | 
then there is no such protective power anywhere 


c 
} 
} 
} 


not in the General Government, we are entirely 
without it. So faras my reading and my knowl- 
edge extends, the value of any nation’s industry 
can be protected against the rival industry of other 
nations only by the exercise of this very taxing 
power; and the result is, that, notwithstanding 
the power which has been exerted and is now 
exerted by all the other Governments of the world 
for the encouragement and protection of their own 
commerce and of every variety of their own in- 
dustry, and however effective and advantageous 
such protection may have proved, we, the people 
of the United States, are in possession of no such 
power, either in our General Government or in 
our respective State Governments. That is the 
clear and undeniable conclusion; and if it be so, 
then it is equally clear that we are independent 
but in name; if it be so, then are we in a state of | 
colonial vassalage, laboring under all the evils of 
that condition, but without any of its countervail- 
ing benefits, if there be any; if it be so, then I | 
aver that we are still colonies, and colonies of | 
England, without enjoying the advantages of such | 
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assistance as a mother government might, in her 
generosity or by her intere st, be dispose d to conter 
upon us, 

But is itso, Mr. President? Are we without a 
Government, so far as relates to that most impor- 
tant of all other powers—the power of protecting 
ourselves against the legislation and the rival labor 
of other nations of the world? A glance (and it 
shall be buta glance) at the condition of things 
subsequent to the Declaration of Independence and 
prior to the adoption of the present Constitution, 
and for some time immediately succeeding it, will 
bring us to a correet result. 

So long as we were colonies, our industry could 
be most effectually protected, either by the power 
of the British Parliament to enact countervailing 
laws for the benefit of their colonies, or by enact- 
ing laws authorizing the colonial governments to 
pass such countervailing laws, ‘This power was ex- 
ercised from time to time, andadvantageously. But 
we passed from the colonial state; we declared our- 
selves independent; we achieved our independence 


in many a well-fought battle field, and a seven 


years’ war ended in the recognition by the mother 
country of these United States as a free and inde- 
pendent nation. The war of arms was thus caused 
to terminate. In that war of arms we came off 
victorious, and in the joy of our hearts and in the 
glow of our patriotism thought that we had con- 
quered for ourselves independence in fact as well 
asinname. But what at once succeeded? Great 
Britain, who had failed to subdue us by force, 
commenced upon us a war of commercial regula- 
tions—regulations which were intended to secure 
to her own subjects advantages over and to the 
injury of the people of the United States in all the 
various pursuits of human industry. What was 
the effect? Our trade languished; our public and 
individual credit rapidly declined; our national and 
individual debts largely increased, and we found, to 
our amazement and dismay, that, so far from enjoy- 
ing the happiness, the plenty, and the wealth which 
we had promised ourselves in the peaceful employ- 
ment of our own labor, under the protection of a 
free and independent government of our own 
choice, we were even worse off, in these particu- 
lars, than we had been before our independence 


| was accomplished. 


From the date of the treaty of peace down to 
the year 1789, the state of the country became ab- 
solutely insufferable. How was this attempted to 
be corrected? The States of the Confederacy, in 
the exercise of their sovereignty, first, each State 
for itself, and secondly, by the combination of sev- 
eral States, attempted, by a system of countervail- 
ing imposts and other commercial regulations, to 


| redeem the dilapidated condition of the industry of 


the country, to revive its credit, and to restore its 
general prosperity. Virginia thus interfered; Ma- 
ryland thus interfered; Delaware thus interfered; 
other States thus interfered. But what was sull 
the practical result? Each of these States having 
authority only over its own ports, could not pre- 
vent free importations of goods into the ports of 
the other States; and goods thus imported duty 
free would, in spite of every attempt to prevent it, 
find their way into the consumption of those States 


sn , ! | where these same goods had to pay duty. ‘Thus the 
within the limits of the United States; for, if it be || 


attempt to which portions of the country, under 
distress and emergency, had vainly resorted, utterby 
failed; and it failed not because the means which 
they employed were not in their own nature suf- 
ficient, and would not, if universally employed, 
have effected all that was hoped for and all that 


| was needed, but precisely for the want of power 
| to make their operation universal. 1 speak, sir, 


but the trath of history when I say that it was this 
very difficulty, this very imbecility to which I have 
just referred, that brought the Federal Constitution 
into existence. The new Federal Government, 
among other great and wholesome powers confer- 
red upon ity was endowed with the power to regulate 
commerce and to lay duties and imposts; and at once, 


| and by the exercise of these two important pre- 


} 
| 
| 
} 


| rogatives, it was enabled to accomplish that which 


the power of the States had been inadequate to 
effect. The Constitution so came into being, and, 


| at the time of its birth, the entire South, the Mid- 


dle States, and the Northern States, all held the 
same opinion, not only as to the existence of the 
power in Congress to encourage and protect by 
taxation American labor and American industry, 
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but as to the absolute necessity for the exercise 
ot the power. ; 

In proof of this unanimity of sentiment, suffer 
me, Mr. Pre sident, to read one of five memorials 
presented to the first Congress of the United States 
trom Boston, from New York, from Philadelphia, 
and trom Charleston. I will read, sir, from a me- 


morial signed by eight hundred and twenty-six 
inhabitants of Baltimore: 


To the President and Congress of the United States, the 
petition of the tradesmen, mechanics, and others, of the 
town of Baltimore, humbly showeth : 


‘That since the close of the late war, and the completion 
of the Revolution, your petitioners bave observed with 
serious regret, ibe manutacthitng and tradiig interests of tie 
country rapidly dechning, while the wealth of the people 
hath been prodigaliy expended in the purchase ot those 
articles, from foreigners, which our eitizens, if propery eu 
couraged, were fully conipetent to furnish. 

To check this growing evil, applications were made by 
petitions, to some of the State Legislatures ; these guardians 
of the people, in several of the States, interposed their 
authority ; laws were by theusenaeted with the view of sub. 
duing, or at least diminishing the rage for forcign, and en 
couraging domestic manufactures ; but the event hath clearly 
demonstrated to all ranks of men, that no eflectual prov isi it 
could reasonably be expeeted, until one unitorm efficient 
government should pervade this wide extended country. 

The happy period having now arrived, when the United 
States are placed in a new situation, when the adoption of 
the General Government gives one sovercigu legislature the 
sole and exclusive power of laying duties upon imports ; 
your petitioners rejoree at the prospect this atiords them, 
that America, freed from the commercial shackles which 
have so tong bound her, willsee and pursue her true interest, 
becoming independent in fact as well as in name; and they 
confidently hope, that the encouragement and protection of 
American manutactures will claim the earliest attention of 
the supreme Legislature of the nation ; as it is an univer 
acknowledged truth, that the United States contain within 
their limits, resources amply sufficient to enable them to 
become a great manufacturing country, and only want the 
patronage and support of a wise encrgetic government. 

Your petitioners conceive it unnece ssary to multiply arge 
ments to so enlightened a body as the one they have now 
the honor of addressing, to convince them of the propriety 
and importance of attending to measures so Obviously heees- 
sary, and, indeed, indispensable ; as every member must 
have observed and lamented the present melancholy state of 
his country, the number of her poor mereasing for want of 
employment; foreign debts accumulating ; houses and lands 
depreciating in value; trade and manufactures languishing 
and expiring. This being a faint sketch of the gloomy pte- 
ture this country exhibits, it is to the supreme Legisiatue 
of the United States, as the guardians of the whole empire, 
that every cye is now directed; from their united wisdom, 
their patriotism, their ardent love of their country, your peti 
tioners expect to derive that aid and assistance which alone 
ean dissipate their just apprehensions, and animate them 
with hopes of suecess in future, by imposing on all foreiga 
articles which can be made in America, such duties as will 
give a justand decided preterence totheir labors, and there 
by discountenancing that trade which tends so materially to 
injure them, and impoverish their ecountiy; and which may, 
also, in their consequences, contribute to the discharge of 
the national debt, and the due support of Government. 

Your peutioners take the liberty to annex a list of sueh 
articles as are, or can be manufactured in this lace, on 
moderate terms; aud they humbiy trust that you will fully 
consider their request, and grant them, in common with the 
other mechanics and manufacturers of the United States, 
ihat relief which, in your wisdom, may appear proper. 


ably 


1 will not read the others, but they all hold sub- 
stantially the same language. The memorial from 
Charleston was directed more particularly to the 
subject of encouraging and protecting ship-build- 
ing, and all the manufacturing industry employed 
in ship-building. ‘These it prayed should be en- 
couraged by the action of the General Government. 
Accordingly, by one of the firstacts df Congress, 
manufactures are mentioned in association with 
other things, as objects which it was intended to 
protect by the passage of that act; this appears in 
the very preamble of the law itself. Itis in these 
words: ‘* Whereas it is necessary for the support 
‘of government, for the discharge of the debts of 
‘the United States, anp THE ENCOURAGEMENT AND 
‘ PROTECTION OF MANUFACTURES, that duties be Jaid 
‘on goods, wares, and merchandise imported.” 

No man then doubted either the power, or the 
expediency, or the absolute necessity of exercisine 
it. ‘The eflect proved, and at once, the wisdom and 
the patriotism of the men at that day. The re- 
sources of the country were developed, public 
and individual credit were restored, our drooping 
energies revived, and we started at once on a ca- 
reer of unexampled prosperity, which astonished 
the world. From that day until a comparatively 
recent period, although act after act was passed by 
Congress for the self-same purposes which were 
avowed in the att of ’89, none, no not one, was 
found, with reputation, or without reputation, to 
breathe so much as a doubt, far less to deny the 


| power of Congress, to grant such protection, or the 
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propriety of granting it. And again I speak bu 
the truth of history when I say, that in proportion 
to the encouragement and defence extended by 
to the industry of the country, was the 
' These "protective 
acts continued to be passed without dispute or 
from 1789 down to ]822. Some little 
doubt was then, and for the first time, intimated in 
the State of Massachusetts, (at that period exten- 


these laws 
improvement of the country. 


question, 
sively, and almost exclusively, engaged in com- 


meree,) as to the power. But there was 
much us 0 whisper of any such opinion from the 


not so 


South, where unfortunately, as I sincere ly believe, 
for themsel ve , as we ll as the whole country, such 
| rotection i now held by a portion of the people 


to be not merely unconstitutional, but positively 


unjust and tyrannical. I do not deny that this 
change in the opinion of the South is the result of 
honest conviction, but still the fact remains that it 


is a chanee, a very creat change, an utter and rad- 


ical change, of opinions lone and patriotically main- 
tained, and long and beneficially carried out. 

L shall history of the troubles 
which have crown out of this difference of opin- 
it first manifested itself in the 
South, down to the time when it proved so fruitful 


not vo no a 


ion, from the time 


muree of ontroversy, disconte nil, public agita- 
tion and alarm Its effect has been to disturb all 
the elements of our national industry. Congress 
has protected that industry one day, and refused to 
protect it the next. One day it has been encour- 
need, the next day stricken down. At length our 
domestic horizon was darkened by those lowering 
clonds which arose previous to the Compromise 
vt, and threatened us with the horrors of civil 
wir. A distinenished Senator from NKentuc ky, 
(Mr. Clay.) contrary to the judement of many, 
but as the country admitted, from the pure st patri- 
ouisin, recommended the pPussage of that celebrated 


it through both 
ever 


aeceeded in 
It wa 


denominated the 


iaw, and carrying 


then, and ‘has since been, 
what 
Not of the prote clive princt- 
admit- 
mwerto prot ct did not ¢ xist, but by 


Compromise act—but of 
wa it 
ple, not by surrendering that principle, or 


tin that the Pp 


LCOIMpromise F 


determining, from a sincere conviction that such a 
course would be best for the manufacturing interest 
same time it would avoid the 


of civil war, that the practical 


itself, while at the 
awful ealamiti 
exercise of the power should not in ihe then con- 
dition of the country, be carried be yond a defined 


limit 


he voice of pacification was heard from these 
walls: the warlike sounds which threatened the 
sheddine of fraternal blood were hushed. The 


North breathed freer, the men of the Middle States 

men of the South 
rejoiced, and all had cause to rejoice. Kor it ismy 
incere belief that if this Compromise law had not 
passed, and South Carolina had not been satisfied, 
had atte mpted by force to execute upon 
her the laws of the Union, as would have been 
done, the end of this Government and of our happy 
Coniederacy would have been. 

And now let u: inquire what was the practical 
operation of that far-famed and patriotic Compro- 
mise act. It resulted precisely as had been pre- 
dicted by séme, in this unvarying fact, that just 
in proportion as the rate of duties desec nded in the 
scale, did the general prosperity of the country fall 
avd sink with them; and when these duties had 
reached their lowest point, every man acquainted 
with the history of that day, must admit that a 
scene of universal distress in the South as well as 
at the North, in the West as well as at the East, 
overspread the entire country, to an extent never 
before 

And what were we to do? What did the patriotic 
statesmen of that day resolve todo? The credit 
of the Government was gone; its accredited agents 
who went to England to borrow money were, In 
London, and to the disgrace of the United States, 
almost driven from ‘change; we could not have 
borrowed at the rate of sixty ina hundred; and 
while the public credit was thus prostrate, our in- 
dividual credit failed even in a greater proportion. 
Establishments which had cost millions, which 
had added tens of millions to the public wealth, 
which had employed hundreds Of thousands of in- 
dustrious hands, spread domestic comfort and pri- 
vate happiness all around them, were sacrificed 
under the hammer, not only to the utter ruin of 


censed to be dismayed, and the 


nd af we 


seen, 


their proprietors, but almost to the starvation of 
the operatives to whom they had given bread. It 
was under this condition of things that the act of 
42, which the Senate is now invoked to destroy, 
came into existence. ‘The act was founded on the 
principle that the labor of the country was to be 
protected, and as a means to this, that the capital- 
ists were also to be protected; without whose 
money the labor of the country could not be made 
to flourish. ‘The law was passed, and what has 
been the result? From °42 to the present period, 
when the manufacturing portion of our commu- 
nity is thrown into general consternation, by the 
fear that your new bill shall pass, what has been 
the state of the nation? IJ leave it to you, whoare 
asking us to destroy this law, to say whether the 
business of this country ever knew a happier or 
more prosperous period. When was personal 
wealth better secured; private labor better reward- 
ed, and individual and public credit occupying a 
higher position: 
brighter period in our history. 

And, Mr. President, is not the nation taken by 
surprise, when it finds that you are in earnest in 
an attempt to repeal this law? 1 know that it is 
easy for gentlemen in the South to say that they 
would have been surprised if such a bill had not 
ommended; but if they will be as candid 
us their nature prompts them to be in all otlter 
things, must they not, one and all, admit that the 
supporters of the present Chief Magistrate in other 
portions of the country have been equally surprised 
that such a bill as this has found its way into these 
Halls under his recommendation? Must they not, 
as honest men, admit, one and all, that, if Mr. 
Polk, when a candidate for the Presidency, with 
the frankness and manly independence which be- 
him, had declared, in advance, that such a 
bill as this should, if he succeeded, be passed under 
his sanction, and by his influence, that he never 
would have been President of the United States? 
The Senator from Massachusetts took occasion 
this morning to say that, when in Pennsylvania, 
during the last Presidential canvass, he saw means 
resorted to (whether ignorantly or designedly ) to 
mislead the honest and confiding Democracy of 
Pennsylvania. I will here add my testimony to 
the same eflect. I have been myself’ witness once, 
if not oftener, to the same disgraceful exhibition. 
On my way to address amass meeting at Lancas- 
ter, in that State, I stopped at the town of Colum- 
bia, and went into what I was told was.a Demo- 
cratic tavern, On the wall of the bar-room I saw 
a handbill, on which was printed, in large capitals, 
“The Tanil Act of °42, to be preserved only by 
electing James K. Polk.’’ | wanted to get pos- 
session of one of the bills to make use of it where 
I was going, and | purchased one. 

{[Mr. Havwoop. What did you give for it?] 

Mr. Jounson. [| think I gave a quarter of a 
dollar, {a laugh,} but it was worth more than that 
to Mr. Polk. It, and tricks like it, served to make 
him what he is—the President. 

{[Mr. Dauuas. 1 never saw the handbill.} 

Mr. Jounson. If you never saw that one, sir, 
you must have seen several very like it during the 
eanvasse This handbill proclaimed to those whom 
some of our friends on the other side of the cham- 
ber are fond of speaking of as ‘the hard-fisted 
Democracy of the country,” that there would be 
a meeting at Columbia a tew days afterwards, and 
urging them to come out in their strength to hear 
the best men of the Democracy explain the Demo- 
cratic tariff of °42; to hear that tariff vindicated 
from the mouths of men on whose integrity they 


been res 


came 


‘ could rely—men who were incapable of deception. | 


Among those ** best men’? was, if I remember 


right, the present Secretary of State. He was 
one of those who was to demonstrate to the confi- 
ding Democracy of Pennsylvania that the tariff of 
*42 was a Democratic measure; that the Whigs 


had attempted to defeat it, but could net, and who | 


called upon them to elect James K. Polk, that 
they might ensure the continuance of the tariff of 
*42, “* without the alteration of a letter.”’ 

Now, I do not say that any honest man was 
engaged in such deception, and I have only men- 
tioned these facts to show that the people were 


deceived—grossly, shamelessly, degradedly de- | 


ceived—and I hazard the assertion that no dele- 
gate from Pennsylvania will deny that if, with the 


. eandor and manliness which became him, Mr. Polk 


Let any man point me to a) 


_ found it to be of no use at all, 


SENATE, 


had written to Pennsylvania, avowing that, should 
he become President of the United Staics the 
tariff of °42 should not be suffered to stand a sinele 
session of Congress, he would, to this hour. ee 
remained James K. Polk. Well may the pe a 
of Pennsylvania say, in their memorials, that they 
are astonished—that they have been betrayed oad 
shamefully defrauded; and well may they env 
that their only ray of hope is found ‘here, in 
Senate of the United States; and with no i 
truth may they add, that that ray of hope proceeds 
from the Whig members of this body, and slaliads 
from them alone. In the entire history ov 
party struggles—in all the agitations of the political 
elements—in all our conflicts for power, dusies 
every former period of the Government—ne = 
has there existed such absolute, open, and vile de- 
ception, as has been practised by Democratic 
leaders and politicians on confiding Pennsylyania 

I hear, or at least I see it said in some Whic 
papers, that Whigs have no sympathy for her 
That, sir, is not my case. I have sympathy, deep 
sympathy, for her. The people of Pennsylvania 
are an honest, upright people, simple-hearied and 
confiding, and they have been betrayed. They 
trusted, and they have heen deceived. They were 
prosperous and happy, and they are to be impov- 
erished. And all for what?—for what?) Why, to 
carry out ‘the revenue standard”’ of duties! ~ Ajj 
because you have become suddenly enamored of 
the principles of free trade. All promises made 
to Pennsylvania, whether express or implied, are 
to be broken, scattered to the wind. Those prom- 
ises were to be found in every hamlet and log-cabin 
in Pennsylvania, in the shape of a letter written 
by the Democratic candidate, if not written to 
deceive, at least deceiving. That letter, with all 
its soft and specious language, is now to be kept 
in the back ground; and when those who read and 
fondly believed it, now come here exercising their 
sacred privilege as freemen, and lay their com- 
plaints before the Senate, that the protective sys- 
tem is about to be destroyed, and their daily bread 
taken from them, they are contemptuously told, 
in the columns of the Government organ, that they 
could not have been deceived; THAT NO MAN or 
COMMON SENSE ever supposed that, if Mr. Polk 
proved successful in the contest, he would not 
adopt the principles of free trade as the leading 
principles of his Administration. 

Hear what is said in the organ of the 17th in- 
stant. Commenting upon some remarks of the 
Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wexsrter,] the 
day before, it says: 

“Mr. WepsTer tells us that the present Administration 
are the most accomplished ¢ panic makers’ in the country. 
Strange assertion, indeed, and it has no other foundation 
than /his: that the Administration and its real friends, and 


ople 


ver 


| the real friends of the country, are carrying out a reform 


which has long been demanded by a suffering people, which 
Mr. Pols has promised, and which it was knowy to every MAN 
OF SENSEIN THE COMMUNITY would be carried out by the Dem 
ocratic purty the moment they came into power.” 





I should not refer to the language of this editor, 
unless it had the stamp of at least a quasi Presiden- 
tial authority; and I think my friend from New 
York over the way [Mr. Dickinson] will agree 
with me that this paper is at least ‘a quasi public 
document.”’ [A laugh.] 

It was known, says the organ, to every man of 
sense that Mr. Polk was no protective man, but, 
on the contrary, that he was a free-trade man. 
This is stultifying, at one blow, all Democratic 
Pennsylvania. That is all they get for working 
night and day in the good old Democratic cause. 
And when her Senator comes here and presents the 
memorial of hundreds on hundreds of his Demo- 
cratic constituents, complaining of broken faith and 
violated pledges, all he gets in reply is to be told, 
almost in words, upon the President’s authority, 
that he and they were fools. : 

But to proceed. I carried that purchase of mine 
toa mixed meeting elsewhere, and I thought if I 
produced it there it would be a taking thing. Ac- 
cordingly, I spread it out upon the hustings, and 
told the people that I got itin Pennsylvania; but I 
It made no impres- 
sion; and why? The Democracy were induced to 
believe that it was a Whig trick;” ‘that it had 
been gotten up to deceive the Democrats!” 

And now, what is the condition we are in? I 
would not speak words of provocation; I do not 
speak in any offensive sense, but only as the Sen- 
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stor from Mississippi*{Mr. Sreicnr] said a few 
days since, in “a legal sense.’ (A laugh.] 
if this tariff bill shall be passed, how will it be 
done? The bill came to us last Monday week. 
A proposition was introduced to pursue the usual 
course in this Chamber by referring the bill, but 
that motion was voted down. First, because the 
Finance Committee was not full, (though it could 
have been made full in five minutes:) and second, 
because the committee would not have sufficient 
time to examine it—meaning, of course, that the 
Senate would. What else? A week elapses; the 
chairman of the Committee of Finance at length 
appears and debates the bill with his usual ability 
and courtesy; and what was the ground he as- 
su ed? Simply this, to show that it would raise 
sufficient money, and that the adoption of the ad 
valorem principle would prevent frauds, and would 
ut an end to the injustice perpetrated under the 
former system; or, to use his own words, would 
«get clear of the unjust, unrighteous, and villain- 
ous principle which marked the tariff of 1842, and 
every other tariff law;” thus slandering, virtually, 
all previous Congresses, Whig and Democrat, from 
the days of Washington down. The honorable 
chairman, however, touched only on the capacity 
of this bilkto raise sufficient revenue, and said he 
would leave all the other topics connected with it 
to be discussed by his friends on that side of the 
chamber. I had the Senator from South Carolina 
{Mr. McDurrits] nm my eye. He entertains the 
opinion, and I know most sincerely, that the con- 
stitutional question is the main question involved 
in the bill, and I wanted to hear him discuss it. If 
{ could have got the floor, I meant to provoke him 
to defend it. I wanted to hear him say that this 
principle of free trade had been distinetly avowed 
by his own favorite candidate for the Presidency. 
‘He had heard a speech made on our side of the 
chamber, end made with distinguished ability, in 
which the Senator from Maine [Mr. Evans] tore 
to atoms all the estimates of the Chairman of the 
Finance Committee, so that he was compelled to 
admit that he had been in error to the amount of 
some two or three millions. (But, in these days, 
that’s a small concern.) ‘The Chairman said in- 
deed it was a matter of little consequence; nor did 
it make much difference whether the bill would 
raise much money or none at all; that, according 
to the medern doctrine, is a question for the Ad- 
ministration alone—that’s their affair, not ours, 
nor the country’s. My friend from Maine, after 
two days of scathing scrutiny, propounded certain 
questions to gentlemen on the other side; but no 
one on the other side would, it was said, debate the 
bill but one honorable Senator. We adjourned. 
And when we met again that ‘*one’’ was not ready. 
Then éame the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Davis,] and he seemed to me to have annihilated 
every vestige of the bill. He pressed them again 
to discuss it, but the Senator from South Carolina 
{Mr. MeDurrie] appealed to the courtesy of his 
own side of the Senate to give me leave to go on 
to-day. Then I was forced to infer that it was not 
their purpose to debate it at all. Is not this most 
extraordinary? A bill which remoddles the whole 
financial system of the country, which strikes 
down the prices of all American iabor; a bill which 
will carry dismay to the hearts of thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of men through all the mid- 
dle and the northern States; a bill which is exciting 
the fearful apprehensions of tens of thousands of 
those who agree in political sentiments with the 
majority here; such a bill to be suffered to pass 
without a word of explanation or vindication. 
Are gentlemen dissatisfied with the details of the 
bill? Do they apprehend that if it shall be dis- 
cussed they may be forced to admit that it is so 
bad and imperfect that it should not pass? What 
tise keeps them from speaking? It is not that they 
have objections to speaking in this chamber; my 
friend over .there from Arkansas [Mr. Sevier] I 
know has no backwardness in that particular. 
Are we not to hear from him? Why this extra- 
ordinary and unexampled silence! There can be 
but one reason—the bill cannot be vindicated. 
[Mr, McDurrig. It vindicates itself. | 
Yes, it vindicates itself, and in two ways: it es- 
tablishes two positions, it vindicates the principle 
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the honorable Senator is a little mistaken as to the 
principle of the bill being so very clear. But there 
is a position taken by the Government organ con- 
cerning the operation of the bill, which is still 
more startling than the bill itself, and that is, that 
it is a matter of no consequence how much revenue 
it Will raise—whether one million or fifteen millions, 
or thirty millions, or not a dollar—to anybody in 
the world but President Polk and his Cabinet. The 
paper of yesterday holds this language: 


“The gist and burden of the whole attack upon the new 
tariff bill hitherto is sumumed up in the general and sweep 
ing assertion that the Administration, in bringing forward 
this bill, is not taking prBper cure of ilself. ‘The bill 
snid in the first place, it fairly administered, will | 
deficit in the revenue; and, in the seeond place, that it 
cannot be fairly administered; and so that deficit will br 
enlarged by frauds. Now, in reply to this, we urge that 
these are mattersin which the opposition way, as we think, 
very properly Jeave the Administration to Jook out for it 
own interests and take care of itsell. If the Government 
measure is about ta injure the country—to break up the 
business of men and Uirow their affairs into contusion—or, 
if again, the measure proposed by the Gavernment is in 
itself oppressive, Or unjust, or unequal, or if the country 
Want a tariff for protection, instead of a tariff for revenue 
then itis very proper for an opposition, speaking in behatt 
of the country, to demonstrate such to be the case. But 
our Opposiven seeins to have a most parental and guardian 
anxiety lestthe Administration, if left to itself, should her: 
after find itself einbarrassed by the want of finds. Meaning 
no disrespect to aay Whig gentlemen, we think they miglit 
spare themselves this anxiety till the Administration shall 
have proved itself incapable of framing a measure to raise a 
suitable revenue, and shall apply to them for their aid and 
counsel, 

* When the chancellor of the exchequer in England, or 
the minister of the interior in France, brings forward his 
budget, it is not usual for opposition members and deputies 
to get up and say that the taxes proposed are too low, and 
that they will leave a deficit in the revenue. On the con 
trary, the point which the opposition in these eases feel 
bound mainly to press, and the charge wiich it brings, 
usually is, that the ¢azxes are tao high, and that the people are 
unnecessarily burdened. 

* But with us the opposition sees fit to manage very dif, 
ferently. The Secretary of the Treasury, acting under the 
dirccuon of the Executive, frames a bill, whieh, according 
to his estimate, will give to the greasury a suitable revenue. 
The cliairman of the Committee of Ways and Means re 
vises these estimates, makes some alterations in the bill 
which he thinks are demanded by the interests of the rev 
enue, and reports the measure to the House. It passes that 
body, and is then brought up in the Senate, without further 
amendment, by the chairman of the Committee on Finanee. 
It really appears somewhat strange that the opposition 
should in this state of things rally upon the position that the 
bill does not tax the people beavily enough, and that the 
Administration is not collecting money enough to carry on 
the Government! y 

“|t is surely no answer to this to say that an issue of 
treasury notes is about to be authorized to meet the expen 
ses ofthe war. ‘The new tariff looks to a permanent, peuce 
revenue. Itshould manifestly,in its permanent provisions, 
look to nothing else. And the creation of a suflicien 
of such revenue is surely a matter in which the Administra 
tion is abundantly intereste! to tuke cere of itse'f. It is odd 
that the opposition should be found erying out for heavier 
taxes on the people, in order that the Administration may 
have more*money to spend than itself sees fit to raise. 

*“ The charge that the revenue will be defrauded under the 
new bill, is ofthe same character. The first effeet of such 
fraud will be to embarrass the Administration. It is a mat- 
ter for the Administration to look to, and to gucrd against. 
The Secretary of the ‘Treasury will spare no pains to obtain 
in every port the most competent and honest assessors. It 
is, to say the least, superflyous and gratuitous kindness on 
the part of the opposition to argue at great gength against the 
Government revenue measure, that it will cheat the Gov- 
ernment out of revenue. Have the Treasury Department 
and the Committees of Ways and Means and Finance 
shown themselves so incompetentto do their own business, 
that they should thus summarily be put under guardian- 
ship??? 


Whether, then, the bill will lead to frauds or 
not makes no difference to anybody but Mr. 
Polk and his Secretary, Mr. Walker; they, pos- 
sibly, may be somewhat embarrassed should the 
system work badly, but nobody else has anything 
to do, or say, or care inthe matter. If these gen- 
tlemen mean, and are able. to make good to the 
treasury all the losses it may sustain by fraud, 
then 1 can understand why, perhaps, they alone 
have reason to concern themselves with the opera- 
tion of the bill. But ifitis the nation who must 
make up the losses and endure all the conse- 
quences, the ruinous consequences, of a want of 
revenue, then it would seem to be the duty of 
Congress to inquire what will be the probable 
effects of the measure; and whether it will or will 
not produce the adequate amount of revenue. 


e His 


tamount 






| Who says that it will? Who has asserted that it 
| will? Nobody, but the chairman of the Commit- 


on which it is founded, and on its own face [ sup- |. 


pose; it proves, also on its face, how much money, | 


to a dollar, will be raised under it. 


71 


But I think 


tee on Finance. He said so, though rather doubt- 
ingly, and with several important admissions of 


| mistake. 


But to proceed. Mr. President, let me ask the 
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attention of the Senate to the new theory broached 
by the President and his fiseal officers, that Cor 
gress has the power of protection only up to the 
point of a ** revenue standard.” a revenue stand- 
ard? What is a revenue standard? I do not like 
to attempt its definition, and perhaps the only way 
to get at one will be to use the very words of the 
distincuished Secretary of the Treasury. lie 
says: 


* The whole power to collect taxes, whether direct or in 
direct, is conterred by the same clause of the Constitution 
The words are, * The Cengress shail have power to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises.’ A direet Wax or 
excise, not for revenue, but for protection, clearly would 
not be within the legitimate object of taxation; and yet it 

ould be as much se as a duty iamposed tor a similar put 
pose. The power is ‘to lay and col/ect taxes, duties, im 
posts, and excises.’ A duty niust be iaid only that mt may 
he eoledted: and if it is so imposed thatit cannot be colleet 
e hole or in part, it violates the declared object of the 
granted power. 


, 3 ‘ 
a, 1m 


To lay all duties so luigi that none of them 


could be collected, would be a prohibitery turntt Tolaya 
duty on any one article so high that it could not be collet 
ed, would be a prohibitory tariff upon thatarticle. Tfa duty 
otone bundred per cent. were imposed upon all orupen a 


number of articles, so as to distinguish the revenue upon 


allor any of them, it would operate asa partial prohibition. 
A partial and a total prohibition are alike in violation of the 
true object of the taxing power. They only differ in de 


0 


gree, and not in principle. 





If the revenue limit may be ex 

ceeded one per cent.. it may be exceeded one hundred. If 
it may be exceeded upon any one article, it may be exceed 

ed on all; and there is no ese pe from this conclusion, but 
in contending that Congress mav lav duties on all articles 
so high as to collect no revenue and Operate as a total pro- 
hibition.’’ 


The President is alittle more explicit. He tells 
us: 

“The attention of Congress is invited to the importance 
of making suitable modifieations and reductions of the 
rates of duty imposed by our present tariff laws. The object 
oO. imposing duties on imports, should be to raise revenue 
to pay the necessary expenses of Government. Congress 
may, undoubtediy,in the exercise of a sound diveretion, dis- 
criminate in arranging the rates of duty on different articles; 
but the discrimination should be within the revenue stand 

, and be made with the view to ruise money for the sup 
wrt of Governmen. 

“It becomes important to understand distinetly, what is 
meant by arevenue standard, the maximum of which should 
not be exceeded in the rates of duty imposed. Itis con 
ceded, and experienee proves, that dutjes may be Inid eo 
high as to diminish, or prohibit altogether, the importation 
of any given article, and thereby lessen or destroy the 
revenue which, at lower rates, would be derived from. its 
importation. Such duties exceed the revenue rates, and 
are not imposed to raise money for the supportof Govern 
ment. If Congress levy a duty for revenue of one per cent. 
ona given article, it wild produce agiven amountot money 
to the treasury, and will incidentally and necessarily afford 
protection or advantage to the amount of one per cent. to 
the home manufacturer of a similar or like article over the 
importer. If the duty be raised to 10 per cent., it will pro 
duce a greater amount of money, and aijord greater protee 
tion. Hit be still raised to 20, 25, or 20 per cent., and if, as 
itis raised, the revenge derived from it is found to be in 
creased, the protection or advantage will alse be increased; 
but if it be raised to 3l per eent., and it is found that the 
revenue produced at that rate is less than at 30 percent., it 
censes to bea revenue duty. The precise port in the ae 
eending seale of duties, at which it is ascertained from ex 
perience that the revenne is greatest, is the maximuin rite of 
duty, whieh ean be laid for the bona fide purpose of collect- 
ing money for the support of Government. To raise the 
duties bigher than that point, and thereby diminish the 
amount collected, is to levy them for protection merely, and 
net for revenue. As long, then, as Congress may gradually 
increase the rate of duty on a given article, and the revenue 
is increased by such increase of duty, they are within the 
revenue standard. When they go beyond that point, and as 
they inerease the duties, the revenue is diminished or de 
stroyed; the act ceases to have for its object the raising 
of money to support Government, but is for protection 


merely.” . 


See how this doctrine breaks down the whole 
domestic industry of the country. The President 
says, he has always been in favor of incidental’ 
protection, and he understands that to be the pro- 
tection which a tax imposed exclusively for reve- 
nue gives to the manufacturer. Now, what is 
that tax? It is, they tell us, a tax to be limited 
to the wants of the Government, and you are 
to look and see how much tax any particular ar- 
ticle will ‘bear, so as to yield the largest practi- 
cable amount of revenue. That is the principle. 
Well, if it is a sound principle, if it is the only 
constitutional principle, it will be as sound and 
constitutional ten years hence as it is now. It is 
a principle which 1s always to limit the fiscal legis- 
lation of Congress. Now, let us look at its prac- 
tical operation upon the domestic industry of the 
country. It seems to me, that its inevitable effect 
must be to strike it all down. In illustration of 
this, take any taxable article, coarse cottons, for 
example 1 will assume that we have now no tax 
on coarse cottons, that they are free from duty, 
and that there is no competition here of a home 
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fabric, how are we to proceed that we may raise 
the laryest practicable amount of revenue on its 
importation. Whatis to be ascertained? First— 
what is the amount of their consumption in the 
Tnited States When we have ascertained this, 
then how much tax they will bear without dimin- 


ishing the present consumption. ‘These being 
found, we lay our tax, say thirty per cent. ad va 
lorem. The people of New England, famous as 


we all admit them to be for industry, enterprise, 
and shrewdness, take it into their heads that they 
could make the same article, with the protection in 
the home market, which a tax of thirty per cent. 
on the foreign articles would give them; accord- 
inely the y proc eed to establish their factories: they 
roduce an article as good, if not better than the 
mported, and they make a heavy pr ofit, pe rhaps 
more than the 


Pp 
‘ 
i 


ordinary average profit of business 


men around them; meanwhile, the population of 


the country increases, the quantity of cotton con- 


snined increases with it, and the annexation of 


re 


l'exas increases the demand sull further. As de- 


mand increases, factocies are multiplied, until they 


have gone on and invested a hundred millions of 


dollars in these establishments; thousands and tens 
of thousands of operatives find wood wares and 
constant employment; the consumption of the 


country is supplis d to the whole extent that these 


factories can make; and the domestic article vies 


with the foreign, and is faust retth ahead of it. 
W hat happen Phe Crovernment § tsintoa situa- 
tion to Which it needs more money; and what dae 

the President say? I wanta hundred millions of 
dollars, and we cannot raise it, without makin 

as much out of foreien cottons imported as we can 
po sibly el. experience shov that, under the 
tax of thirty per cent., foreigners do not sunnly 
our market, that it discourages the import ition: 
we must diminish our tax, we must tax foreign 


se ! ‘ ar ? } 
cottons to the revenue standard only; and what 


that Why, the Secretary says, it is the lowest 
tax that will raise the createst revenue; thirty per 


cent. is too hieh. it keens out the foreien article: 


as long as we keep on that tax, American facto 
ries will continue to rise. Millions of dollars are 
invested: thous winds of families have dedicated 


themselves and capital to that branch of business, 
and they are contented and happy, and they are 
supplying the demand. This will never do, says 
the President and his Secretary; 

more fore 
low that t can supply the 
whole demand; no sooner said than done; down 
roes the tax, and what is the result? Down go 
the factones; down goes the price of labor; down 


, 


» must bring in 
rn goods, we must reduce the tax so 
ie foreign manufacturer 


j 
l 
} 
! 


falls the laborer and his dependents upon his labor: 
down goes the agriculture of those who supp ily 
their various wants; and down coes the wealt! hand 
prosperity of the nation, And why allthis? Why, 
forsooth, because the only constitutional mode of 
layine taxes is to make the tax the very lowest, 
which will bring the hichest amount of revenue 


Hue, 


Now, let us take anotherexample. Let us take 
iron. Undér the tariff of 49 the iron emanufae- 
tures of the United States have frown up mto a 
flourishing condition, accumulatine for their pro- 
prietors wealth, and Spore Wine ar yvund them e xt be 
sive benefits to the country in all directions. Mil- 
lions have been invested on the faith of the tacit 


ledge that the system of protection was to 
unne. The tariff on tis article was laid, I will 
assume, to produce revenue, but the enterprise 
and skill of our people, availing itself of the pro- 
tection thus afforded, make a better and a cheaper 
article than that imported, and an article which, 
in consequence of its low price and good quality, 
is driving out the foreign article from the Ameri- 
can market. Well, what does the President say: 
He wants a larger amount of revenue from iron. 
And how is he to cet it? Congress, he says 


cone 


. has 
no constitutional power to protect it directly by a 
duty, or even Senge to “aged il incidental 
protection, It can lay a duty for the single pur- 
pose of ri using money, and in exe riing that power 
Congress is only to inquire what mone y the Gov- 
ernment wants, and how the amount ean best be 
raised, The only question, therefore, that the y 
can lezitimate ly | ook at is this: W hat mnount of 
tax will increase importation to such an extent that 
we shall get the amount of revenue we want? 
—o duty must not prevent Importation in the 


, figures it out. 
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that a duty is equally unconstitutional whether it 
preve nts importation in whole or in part, because 
either way it is contrary to the revenue standard. 
Well, the Secretary exerts his arithnietic, and 
He finds that a tax on iron of 50 
per cent. brings him in but three millions of reve- 
nuc. Fle needs six millions. He can’t get itvby 
a tax of 50 per cent., because that tax keeps 
foreign iron out of the American market, and just 
so far as it does this, the tax is unconstitutional. 

What, then, ishe todo? W hy » he will try a tax 
of 40 percent. If he finds that this brings him 
the revenue required, he Jets it stand at forty, but 
ifthat sull leaves a part of the American market to 
competition, and pre vents to that extent lmporta- 
tion, he lowers his duty to 20 per cent., and 
downwards till he finds the point where he gets 
the largest revenue, and that is when the foreigner 
is able to supply the whole American market. 
Then the Secretary cries—Eureka! I have got it! 
I] have found the revenue standard. 

But what becomes of the American manufac- 
ture? It is prostrated, destroyed. ‘This is the 
new Executive doctrine, and this is its consequence. 
The President and Secretary oppose a duty which 
has been laid by every wise Government in the 
world, to protect the industry of its own citizens. 
Isolating himself, like Tiberius in his islands, the 
Secretary’s sole inquiry is, How much money 
will the law bring me? If it st uppiies me with 
revenue, I care not what falls or what stands; what 
American interest prospers or is annihilated; what 
American labor Souriahes or is destroyed. The 
same illustration might be applied with propor- 
tional force to all the articles of ec nsumption or 
use which we can make, and which are protected 
by the existine tariff, 

“itbhehooves us, Mr. President, to look at the thing 
pract —- When we are ask ed to pass a new 
law, the first question with every wi 
How will it Operate ? 


the Government 


: 
se legislator 1s, 


s, that every man knows his own 
business best: that self-interest is the most effectual 
application of ail others to sharpen men’s wits; 
that, whatever men may think, or how they may 
differ on general subjects, each man knows w hat 
hurts himself; and admits the general truth of the 
principle—and now what do we see? Memorials 
coming up from the people from day to day, im- 
ploring Congress to pass no bill which shali oper- 
rate to destroy our own industry. Gentlemen 
make no answer. They say it is a misapprehen- 
sion; that the people suppose that protection en- 
riches them, but that that 1s all a mistake, for, on 
the contrary, it really injures them. But [ turn 
gentiemen’s doctrine upon themselves, and ask, 
Do not the people know their own business better 


Vhis bill deals with labor, 
with the labor that is employed on iron, It deals 


} : } . 3 
than political theorists! 


with those whom their professed friends are con- 
tinually talking about as the ** honest democracy.’ 
Ik come s among these men like a pestiience, bring- 
ing famine in its train. ‘'t exarries ruin to the fur- 
nace, to the coal-field, to the machine shop, to the 
cotton-factory, "to the tailo:, t! shoemaker, the 
hatter—to all forms and varieties of human indus- 
try. Gentlemen say that it will injure none but 
the capitalist. Indeed? If you prostrate the cap- 
itulist, do you not in the same blow, strike down 
all who are dependent on him ‘or employment? 
The blow touches the capitalist first, but it ex- 
vends its desolating and desiructive force on the 
aborers of the country. It strikes at wages. If 
it lets him live at all, it degrades him to the level 
of the serf labor of England, or the still lower labor 
of some other parts of the world, It reduces free 
industrious American citizens to one meal a day— 
to abject pove rty—and when a man is brought to 
the ane st poverty; when the comfort of home is 
lost; when his happy S abbath§ are gone; when his 
half-elothed children enter the Sunday school no 
more—how long will it be before degradation will 
be followed by vice? If it were the mere destruc- 
tion of property, the havoc would then be great 
and fearful, but it might be borne. But it does not 
stop there. It degrades men, and by degrading, it 
demoralizes them; and to demoralize republic an 
citizens is to write the nation’s doom. The very 
life-blood of a free government lies in the indepen- 
dence and virtue of its people. 


1 have before me a modern volume of high 


ghtest degree, for the Secretary’ 8 doctrine is, |! authority, which details the wretched and starv- | 
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ing condition of poor laborers in other count, 
There is no time to read it here, but | let 
tleman cast his eye on the descriptions it eon 
of the squalid poverty, an d abject ma eradat 
those foreigners who labor each day for the food ¢ 
that day, and scarce get enough to sustain ; 
Are laborers like these fit constituents of hoy. 1 
able gentemen? Have these men the requisit, 

telligence to elect a Chief Magistrate of this 
and powerful republic? Are they fit to sustain 


any ge; 


\ 


unt 
carry forward our system of republicar Institue 
tions? Are they the mento whom we m: LY Saft 

look to secure the blessings of freedom to us. ant 
to our children? On the contr wy , does it not Ne- 
cessarily follow, that if your legislation redie, 

the laborers of this country to such a Jey. l, you 
thereby sap the only foundation on which the }ih- 


erties of this land can rest. 

Look at Pennsylvania; in that great and powerfy> 
State, every department of human industry y is filled 
up, is oceupied to the full with the « Xeeptis 
manufacture s. Agriculture is striving to ma! 
itself a market. ‘The profits of the farmers 
moderate. Where will be the constitue ney of th 
Senator from Pennsylvania, if this bill shall pass? 
i have before me statistical tables showine the 
number of hands who are engaged in the various 
manufacturing establishments of the State. Thi 
bill goes directly to injure every man of them; 
while it destroys the wealth of the capitalists 
vested in these establishments, it impove rishes ani 
destroys the laborers by thousands. We talk of 
war, and talk truly of the havoc it makes of human 
life, and the desolation and sary ry which it brin 
into the bosom of families; but L say with ail si 
cerity, that the troubles growing out of our present 
war, are as nothing, when compared with the in- 
dividual and national losses and distresses, which 
must inevitably follow the passage of this bill. It 
is an easy thing for gentlemen holding seats in th 
hails of Congress, and who are in possession of all 
the comforts and luxuries of life, who going from 
this city—the farmer, to his farm; the merchant, 
to his business; the lawyer, to ‘his occupation—it 
is easy for suc h to talk with great calmness, about 
theories of policy, and doctrines of politica il econ- 
omy. We have enough! No squalid poverty in- 

vades our homes, no cry of want is heard in our 
dweilings—they are full of happiness; but let us 
reflect on the condition of the laboring population, 
who are to be affected by what we do. Let us 
ask ourselves what is to become of the eight hun- 
dred thousand citizens immediately engaged in t 
various branches of manufactures, and those four 
or five millions of others who are dependant upon 
their labor. They come here to the doors of tl 
Senate, and entreat you to save them from the de- 
structive eflects of a measure, whose effects they 
well understand; a measure resting on theory alone, 
uncalled for, and unnecessary, and fraught only 
with mischief. Remember that these laborers, 
many of whom are now your petitioners, with thei: 
families, equal in number the whole population of 
this country at the time our independence was de- 
clared. Why shall we, without necessity, and 
against necessity » perpetrate an act which must 
annihilate that national industry, to which they 
owe all their comforts, their happiness, their very 
existence itself. 

And what is all this ruin to be caused for? It is 
because, as is alleged, the tax which encourages 
our own labor obliges some of our citizens t6 give 
more for commodities which they do not make— 
the tax being always added to the price of the com- 
modity, and falling upon the consumer. 

Such is the plea. In the first place, itis not true. 
The tax neither falls wholly on the consumer, nor 
wholly on the producer, The cotton planter telis 
you that the tax you levy on fabrics made out of 
his cotton, when worked up, is equal to a tax on his 
cotton; it is equivalent to an export tax. Well, if 
it is an export tax, then certainly it does not fail 
on the consumer. It can’t fall on the consumer 
and the producer both. Let me illustrate: Eng- 
land imposes a tax on tabacco of four or five hun- 
dred per cent. Who pays that tax? Does the 
crower of the tobacco pay it? or does the consumer 
pay it? They can’t both pay the tax. If every 
man who uses tobacco in England is forced to pay 
four or five hundred per cent. on the price of the 
article, because of the impost, then clearly the tax 
does not fall upon the grower; and if, on the other 
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hand, the grower gets his tobacco into England at 
a price less the amount of the impost, it is equally 
clear that the consumer does not pay it. But the 
truth is, that neither of them, exclusively, pays it. 
[ts amount is at first shared between the producer 
and consumer; and, in the end, as far as the price 
is concerned, competition brings it down to what 
it would have been without the tax. 

And now let me call the attention of the Senate 
to what the Secretary of the Treasury says that 
we do with the cotton we send abroad, and what 
with the cotton we sell at home, and then let us see 
why he prefers sending it abroad to having it man- 
ufactured at home. 1 quote from his report: 


«“ At present prices, our cotton crop will yield an annual 
product of $72,000,000, and the manufactured fabrie 35°4,- 
009.000, FURNISHING PROFITS ABROAD TO THOUSANDS OF 
CAPITALISTS, AND WAGES TO HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS OF 

“THE WORKING CLASSES; all of whom would be deeply in- 
jured by any disturbance, growing out of a state of war, to 
the direct and adequate supply of the raw material.”? 

Who gets the benefit? We send abroad the raw 
material worth seventy-two millions, and, by the 
process of manufacturing, its value is enhanced, 
says the Secretary, to five hundred and four mil- 
lions. If that is done in England, somebody in 
England gets the benefit of the operation; but if it 
were all done here, then somebody here would get 
the benefit. Now, who is it that the Secretary 
wants to get this difference in value? Heur what 
he says—I give you his own words: 

“ At present prices, our cotton crop will yield an annual 
product of $72,000,000, and the manufactured fabric 3504,- 
000.009, FURNISHING PROFITS ABROAD TO THOUSANDS OF 
CAPITALISTS, AND WAGES TO HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS OF 
THE WORKING CLASSES.” 

Now you have, the country will see, what it is 
the Secretary wants todo. He wants that these 
profits shall be shared by the thousands abroad. 
‘That is the new theory, that is the revenue stand- 
ard, that is Democratic in his view of the matter. 
Could there be a more clear, obvious, anti-Ameri- 
can policy? We, inthe United States, raise a crop 
of cotton worth seventy-two millions, capable of 
being made worth five hundred and four millions. 
How is it to be made five hundred and four mil- 
lions? By the process of being manufactured. 
And how is that to be done? The first thing is to 
vest capital in the requisite buildings and ma- 
chinery, the next to employ laborers. Here, then, 
is the employment of foreign capital and foreign 
labor, and the fruit is to increase seventy-two mil- 
lions to five hundred and four millions—an excess 
of four hundred and thirty-two millions. Who 
gets it? The American laborer? the American 
capitalist? No, no; according to Mr. Walker’s 
own statement, that profit is furnished, and should 
be furnished, to ‘* thousands abroad.”’ 

Is that Democratic? Yes, that is Democratic ; 
that is the essence of Democrati¢ wisdom; that is 
the quintessence of political economy ; that is the 
benefit we are to derive from progressive Democ- 
racy—that progressive Democracy which goes be- 
yond the United States, not confining itself to the 
imits of our own country. [A laugh.] 


Mr. President, I do not see how it is possible | 
there can be two opinions as to the anti-national | 
spiritand influence of such a system as this. We | 


are Americans; we have capital here; we have la- 
borers here. This American capital and American 
labor could just as well convert those seventy-two 
millions into five hundred and four millions as 
English capital and English labor. Whoever does 
this, enjoys the whole benefit of the difference. 


Let that seventy-two millions go abroad, and hun- | 


dreds of thousands of foreign laborersare supported 


hy those seventy-two millions of American cotton. | 


The Secretary’s philanthropic spirit is so enlarged 
and sublimated that it takes in the whole world, 
and quite forgets home. 

{Here Mr. McDurrie said something, not heard 
by the Reporter, about Southern industry not be- 
ing involved in the value of cotton.] 

Mr. Jounson. I presume, if you raise cotton 
at the South, that somebody must labor. The cot- 
ton, I take it for granted, does not hoe itself, nor 
pick itself, nor go to market by itself. 

I say, again, that the spirit of this comprehensive 
philanthropy, which seems to rejoice so much in 


the profit that British capitalists and their army of | 


British laborers are to make out of a crop of Ameri- 
can cotton, is, after all, ré@tricted in its energies to 
men beyond the Atlantic, and seems 4o feel no re- 
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luctance or remorse at inflicting utter ruin on Amer- 
ican capitalists and American laborers. Now, I 
submit, Mr. President, thatan American Secretary 
of the Treasury would act somewhat more in char- 
acter, if he turned his benevolent eaze a little more 
on his own fellow-citizens.and would bethink him 
somewhat how he might multiply the comforts and 
secure the prosperity of the hundreds and thou- 
sands of American laborers from whom his scheme 
will take their daily bread. 

Sut let us follow the Seeretary a sten further. 
His plan is to give to foreign labor the n: disputed 
possession of the American market. To this end, 
he lays a duty on foreign commodities the lowest 
that he possibly can consistent with 
What becomes of that duty ? 
the English treasury? Does it not contribute to 
support the British Government; to add to its rev- 
enue; to increase its strength; to support its aris- 
tneracy; to give splendor to its throne, avd make 
England one of the foremost nations of the world ? 
The whole tendeney of the Secretary’s scheme is 
to add to the wealth of Enelish eanitalists, and to 
increase the prosperity of English industry. Now, 
sir, if the tax is to be paid either by the producer 
or the consumer, (I speak of the whole extent of 
the tax,) I think, if we are to buy British goods, 
increased in price by the whole amount of the tax, 
it would be better policy for us to save that tax for 
our own Government, and have it go into our own 
treasury, rather than the treasury of Great Britain. 
In my poor apprehension, sir, it would be infinitely 
better to pursue a poliey which would enure to our 
own strength, our own honor, our own credit, our 
own prosperity, our own wealth, and our own in- 
dustry, rather than one which makes us tributary 
to those who have no common interest and no com- 
mon feeling with onrselves, at all times our rivals 
and competitors, and who may, at any time, be 
thrown into open conflict and hostility with us. 
The Secretary says, “If our manufacturers con- 
‘sume four hundred thousand bales, it would cost them 
‘ TWELVE MILLION DOLLARS, Whilst selling the man- 
* ufactured fabric for eighty-four million dollars. ”’ 

If we send them twelve millions of our cotton, 
and they work it up: into the value of eighty-four 
millions, as here alleged, it is, in part, as is said, 
because we impose a duty which is added to the 
price. Does not the Secretary see that, if T buy 
an English fabric, and his own theory be right, I 
am not only paying our own tax, but the tax also 
which the British Government may have imposed 
on the fabric? He says that the tax goes into the 
price. Shall we not, then, rather pay the tax to 
our own Government than to a foreign Govern- 
ment, which may be as far apart from ours in its 
doctrines as the poles are wide asunder? 

False as this scheme is in principle, it is still 
worse in practice. While it raises the price of 
every commodity which is produced by foreign 
labor, it, at the same time, depresses and demoral- 
izes the laborers of our own country. Notwith- 
standing all the fancied new lights of modern times, 
it is still admitted, T believe, as a maxim of politi- 
cal economy, of universal truth, that every nation 
should, if it can, provide its own food, its own 
clothing, its own habitations, and its own defence. 
Wars will continue to occur so long as men con- 
tinue to be what they are now, and until, by some 
happy and superior influence, their present natures 
shall be changed. And are we to be told that the 
tweniy millions which now constitute the people 
of the United States, and destined to increase 
(unless mistaken legislation shall strike down their 
prosperity) in a greater ratio than any people ever 
multiplied before, and living under a Government 
which secures their rights better than any form of 
Government that ever existed, must abandon the 
policy under which they have thus become great, 
and put to hazard their ability to feed, to clothe, 
to shelter themselves, and to vindicate their rights, 
on the sea and on the land? Jt isa great mistake 
to suppose that this is a question which deals with 
the manufacturers only, Amongst the very first 
acts imposing duties under this Government was 
the one passed on the Charleston memorial. Our 
navigation laws protect, by heavy discriminating 
duties, the manufacture of American shipping; but, 
does one man, or one class of men, make a ship? 
Reflect on the various materials which are com- 
bined in that wonderful production of human in- 


revenue, 
Does it not so into 


! genuity, industry, and skill. One set of men cut | 
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dewn and shape the timber; a different set of men 
prepare the cable and the cordage; another elabo- 
rate the iron work; another weave the canvass; 
another make the sails; and yet another roll out 
the copper by whieh she is protected from the 
waves. .Are these all capitalists? 
rrown aristocrats ? 
facturers ? 


Are these over- 
Are these purse-proud manu- 
Are these lords of the loom, or are they 
laborers, whose prosperity grows out of their labor, 
and whose labor, with all the prosperity and hap- 
piness which that labor creates, is protected and 
eneouraged by the existing laws? Do gentlemen 
forget the hundreds and the thousands who find 
employment in the construction and the navigation 
of our commercial marine ? 

The Secretary’s theory says that it ts unconstitu- 
tional for Congress to lay any duty whatever, the 
direct purpose of which is to protect American 
industry in preference to foreign, and he holds it 
to be a right, and the only sound poliey, that all 
shall be allowed to buy where they can buy cheap- 
est. Now 1 ask gentlemen are they prepared to 
repeal the navigation laws? 
or nay. 


Let them answer ay 
I presunme no man could answer in the 
aflirmative—but why not? You say it is the right 
of the American citizen to buy in the market where 
he can buy cheapest, This is the cardinal rule 
which is to shape and govern all our policy in 
relation to trade and manufactures. This is pro- 
claimed as the Democratic principle. Now, you 
all know full well that you can get ships to trans- 
port your cotton to Liverpool cheaper a great deal 
than you are forced to pay for employing Ameri- 
can vessels. Why not, then, employ foreign? 
Why keep up your navigation laws and maintain 
an odious monopoly in favor of Imerican ship build- 
ing? 'The southern planter wants to send out his 
cotton as cheap as he can, his object is to get as 
much money for itas he can, but your system of 
diseriminatine duties compels him to employ an 
American ship, and to pay a higher freight. This 
must be all wrong, if the President and Secretary 
are right. Our navigation acts are most wicked 
laws, a disgrace to the statute book, and never 
should have been passed. ‘The South did not 
always think so. Look at the memorial I referred 
to, addressed by the city of Charleston to the first 
Congress. At the time of that memorial there 
was no Government which had power to extend 
protection to our own navigation. We had no 
disertminating duty, and the consequence was that 
we were driven from the sea. On all the broad 
expanse of the ocean the stars and stripes were 
rarely seen—the fruits of American agriculture 
went abfoad under the protection of foreign flags. 
jut howis it now? Why is it that our star- 
spangled banner is seen and known and respected 
in every sea? What remote part of the ocean is 
not visited by our gallant seamen? How comes it 
that our ships of war and our fine commercial 
marine are enabled to traverse the pathless ocean 
and to bid defiance to the world? How happened 
it that in the war of 1812 the heart of this nation 
beat fast and high with patriotic delight when it 
beheld American skill and bravery proving them- 
selves a match for the then mistress of the seas? 
We owe this, we owe all of it, to our navigation 
laws, and to the principle of direct and exclusive 
protection, which they gave and intended to give 
to American capital and American labor. Has 
this operated injuriously at the South? Or have 
they not participated largely and joyously in all 


the national glory which thus came to be inseribed 


upon our naval annals? No hearts beat higher 


' than southern hearts at the news of our naval vic- 


| tories. 


| modern times. 
| of their dream. 


The men of the South in those days did 
not stop and calculate how much cent percent these 
victories had cost them. These are calculations of 
A chartve has come over the spirit 

Now the principle of protection 


| is all wrong—all this has been done by the taxing 
power—it is all the result of exclusive protection to 


American manufactures, and the South has, it now 
fancies, most of the tax to pay, because it has the 
most produce to send abroad. Why not, then, 
repeal these navigation laws? How comes it that 
Mr. Polk and Mr. Walker have sent us no recom- 
mendation to repeal them, or to reduce them too 
toa revenue standard? How is it that those dis- 
criminating duties were laid, and laid avowedly for 
protection? The Constitution says nothing about 
navigation laws any more than about a protective 
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tarif. Why, then, are not the one as unconstitu- 
tional as the other? The navigation laws have 
been passed under the constitutional power to reg- 
ulate commerce. In the execution of that power 
you have improved your navigation, and the Su- 
nreme Court has declared that the power to regu- 
ule commerce includes a power to regulate the 
vehicle of commerce, and not only so, but com- 
merce itself. But if your doctrine is right, then I 
say again, you must, to be consistent, repeal the 
navigation laws, ‘They operate, according to your 
theory , most Oppressiv' ly: they keep out British 
and other foreign ship-builders. They have no 
regard to the revenue standard; and they forbid 
us to buy where we can buy cheapest. Let us, 
then, at once, sulyje ‘tthem to the revenue standard. 
\nd what is that? Mr. Walker says a duty of 
one per cent., if that will yield the most revenue. 
And how are we to find out whether it will or not? 
Why just by lowering the discriminating duty, 
ond trying whether all the shipping of the world 
cannot be encouraged to come into the ports of the 
United States. When this great national object is 
attained, Mr. President, where is the American 
marine? where the American ship-builder ? where 
the American"seaman? where the means of glad- 
dening the American heart on the ocean by the 
sight of the American flag? Gone, ( 
ever; gone by this newly-invented and falsely- 
denominated American doctrine. Destroy the 
navigation laws, and your days of naval glory ure 
ended, 


sir, cone for- 


How did you get your present immense const- 
ing trade? By the exercise of the same protect- 
ive power— the power to re rulate commerce by 
taxing foreign shipping in favor of American ship 
ping; you got it by making that protection exclu- 
sive and absolute. Yet, according to the new 
theory, who is it that suffers under this process? 
My constituents, your constituents. According to 
the Secretary’s philosophy, you have made them 
pay the whole tax Jad for the protection of Amer- 
ican shipping. Suppose it were now proposed to 
us to open the whole coasting trade to the vessels 
of eve ry nation: who would go for the measure? 
None, notone. But why not? To lay taxes for 
protection is said to be an unconstitutional exercise 
of a power given to raise revenue. Every cent of 
tax which diminishes revenue is said to be uncon- 
stitutional, All taxes laid to protect the things 
taxed by keeping out the foreign article, are un- 
constitutional. We must not then prohibit foreign 
vessels from engaging in our coasting trade. Non 
may we, as we now do, by giving privileges to 
American shipping almost prohibit foreign vessels 
from carrying our products abroad. Ohno! All 
these things are unconstitutional. Are gentlemen 
willing to deprive of their present protection all the 
men emploved in ship-building ? Will they with- 
hold the protection of Government, which these 
laws give, from the various and useful mechanic 
arts employed in this great branch of American 
manufactures? No, they will notdo that. Why, 
then, are not the artis ins of Pennsylvania entitled 
to the same regard ' : 

The only answer to this question must be, * It is 
not so provided in the resolutions of the Baltimore 
Convention.”’ 

1 have tables before me showing the value of, 
and number of hands employed in, the iron and 
coal trade of Maryland, in the building and manu- 
facture of shipping, cordage, &c.; the whole value 
of the iron and coal trade of Pennsylvania, to- 
gether with the number of vessels engaged in con- 
veying these products to market, the number of 
persons employed in that transportation, and the 
sull larger number of those dependant upon their 
mdustry. All these will be prostrated and ruined 
if this bill shall pass. But [ will not detain the 
Senate with these statistics. 

Nor shall I say anything on the second head of 
the plan I proposed; and as I have occupied so 
much of the Senate’s time, I will content myself 
with adding a word or two upon the third and last 
branch of the subject. 

Mr. President: I want to show to the Senate and 
the country what will be our fiscal wants. 

I have said, str, that whether we assumed as 
true the calculations of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, of the Committee of Finance, or the honor- 
able chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means in the other House, the revenue to arise 
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from the bill now proposed will fall far short of 
meeting the wants of the treasury. 

Mr. President, we have already appropriated 
$20,175,891. The bills in the other House pro- 
posed, but not yet acted upon, amount to $46,590,- 
777—that is to say, the amount actually appro- 
priated and the amount proposed to be appro- 
priated, make the sum of $66,766,668. 

{Mr. J. here gave the items. ] 

From these items, it is evident that we will and 
must appropriate at least 633,878,298 more. This, 
added to $20,175,891, the sum already appropria- 
ted, amounts to, appropriations certain at the end 
of the year, $54,054,189. These are unavoidable 
appropriations; and there are others which may 
and probably will be passed, and which will swell 
the whole amount to $66,766,668. But, however 
that may be, there will be the certain sum of $54,- 
054,189, which must be provided for. 

Now, sir. what does our chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance tell us this bill is to raise? 
Twenty-seven or twenty-eight millions. The 
Secretary savs it will raise twenty-seven millions. 
But say it will raise twenty-eicht millions. Then 
I have shown that there will still be a deficit to 
the amount of the difference between twenty-eight 
and fifty-four millions. We now owe seventeen 
millions, this amount, therefore, is to be added; 
and so we shall certainly owe, at the end of the 
present fiseal year, a debt of forty-three millions, 
and that almost certain to be increased half a mil- 
lion by the interest on the treasury notes which 
we have anthorized. 

Well, we are to have a ** revenue standard.”’ 
Put why not lay a tax upon imports sufficient to 
meet this amount? ‘It will not answer at the 
South.’ It is said that to lay more tax would 
lessen imnportations. The Secretary says in his 
report, (what I have tried in vain to understand,) 
that ** whilst it is impossible to adopt any horizon- 
‘tal scale of duties, or even any arbitrary max- 
‘imum, experience proves that, as a general rule, 
‘a duty of 20 per cent. ad relorem will yield the 
‘largest revenue.’? What in the name of common 
sense does this mean? He cannot mean what he 
says, for we have no experience upon the subject. 
What, then, does he mean? Has Nature herself 
fixed a standard of revenue? It has been said, 
heretofore, that there is such athing as ** a natural | 
rate of duty’’—a natural rate of duties for all rey- 
enue bills everywhere, in all nations, and at all 
times; a kind of physical law; a law established 
for us by our Creator, applicable to all commodi- 
ties, under all circumstances, and all times. Per- 
haps this is what he means, and that 20 per cent. 
is the gave which Providence and Nature have 
ordained. At all events he says that experience 
has shown that this is the exact rate which yields 
the greatest amount of revenue. It is plain that 
the chairman of the Committee on Finance does 
not think so, for he has gone above it and below it, 
and his object is only revenue. He, it seems, has 
ascertained, that by laying more than 20 per cent. 
or less than 20 per cent., he can get more revenue 
than by conforming himself to that sacred, mysti- | 
cal number, 20 per cent. T have tried in vain to 
find out what the Secretary intends. I do not 
understand him, and I never expect to understand 
him. 

Zut I find myself forced to bring these remarks 
to aconclusion without saying much that I had 
designed and wished to say. And I add only a 
word or two more. 

Mr. President, if I know myself, and I hope I 
may be pardoned for the remark, I would not for 
the accomplishment of mere party purposes, ad- 
dress anything to the Senate of the United States 
which I did not most sincerely believe; and such, 
I am persuaded, is the sentiment of every member 
of this body. There are higher duties to be dis- 
charged here, than those connected with mere hon- 
est attachment to party, and Senators on the other 


' side, [am sure, share with me in that conviction. 


We differ only in the mode of serving our com- 
mon country. We think upon this side of the 
Chamber, that the bill upon the table is destruc- 
tive of the best interests of the country, as regards 
both the wealth and the laborers engaged in our 
domestic industry. Senators on the opposite side | 
think differently, or otherwise it is impossible they | 


/ would pass this bill. Now the remark I wish to | 
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beyond party, I should greatly rejoice in the pas- 
sage of this bill. I venture to say, though not i 
the habit of making predictions, if this hij! passes 

the days of Democratic progress, forward, ac 
ward, every way but downward, are at an end 
But hoping, as I do, that there is an equally solici:. 
ous desire on the part of our opponents, to pro. 
mote the interests of our common country, to 
secure the rights in which we all share, to main. 
tain unsullied the honor in which we all partici. 
pate, it is necessary that they and we should be 
satisfied, either that our view is right, or that theirs 
is right. So far, however, we have not been fa- 

vored, exceptas to the mere fiscal operation of the 

bill, with any exposition of the views of our friends 

on the other side. We are forced, therefore, to 

act with the aid only of such lights as our own 
experience and judgment afford. These conduct 
us to the conclusion that, if this bill shall become’ 
a law, it will ruin not only the hundreds of thou- 
sands engaged in the labor of the land, but the 
value of the land itself; that it will bring ruin to 
the manufacturer, ruin to the agriculturist, ruin 
to the planter, ruin to public eredit, ruin to the 
veace, comfort, and virtues of the people. We 

velieve that it will prostrate nine-tenths of the la- 
borers of the land; that it will destroy those who 
assist us in paying taxes, in building school- 
houses, in erecting churches, and in sustaining the 
flag and honor of the nation. Plenty will, we 
think, be succeeded by want; industry and virtue 
sive place to idleness and vice; prosperous villaves 
be made desolate; flourishing establishments per- 
ish; public and individual debts increase. I appeal, 
then, to the gentlemen on the other side of the 
Chamber—I appeal to them in the spirit and wis- 
dom of their ancestors—to forbear. I appeal to 
them in behalf of thousands of their fellow-citi- 
zens, to forbear. [appeal to them, as they prefer 
industry to idleness, happiness to misery, virtue 
to vice, to forbear. Do, I implore you, them and 
you, Mr. President, leave the American laborer as 
you behold him, peaceful and happy, enjoying the 
reward of honest industry, and feeling the con- 
scious pride that he is contributing to his coun- 
try’s wealth and power. Drive him not, I be- 
seech you, to want and madness. Leave him, as 
you find him, contented and a good citizen, and 
we shall return to our homes, one and all, with 
the blessings of thousands on our-heads, and the 
blessings of Heaven on our country. 





INDEPENDENT TREASURY. 


SPEECH OF MR. J. R. J. DANIEL, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 1, 1846. 

The Bill to provide for the better organization of 
the Treasury, and for the collection, safe-keep- 
ing, transfer, and disbursement of the public 
revenue, being under consideration in Commit- 
tee of the Whole— 


Mr. DANIEL addressed the Committee as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Cuarrman: There are some rules applica- 
ble to deliberative bodies of such obvious propriety 
that I am at all times anxious to see them observ- 
ed. Among them are such as tend to ensure free- 
dom of debate. I was gratified, therefore, that it 
was the pleasure of the House, in adopting the 
resolution of my friend from Virginia, [Mr. Drom- 
GOoLE,] to afford ample opportunity for discuss- 
ing the bill under consideration. The principle of 
the bill may be regarded as settled; but it may be 
of advantage to have the details ‘fully and freely 
discussed. To this end I was disposed to give 
our Whig friends ar. opportunity of urging their 
objections; that, if deemed valid, they might be 
obviated by amendment. But, sir, as yet very 
little has been said about the details of the meas- 
ure. And, indeed, so feeble has been the oppo- 
sition in spirit, and in argument, that it might not 
be rash to conclude that internal conviction of its 
necessity has paralyzed the efforts even of its for- 
mer stedfast and bitter opponents. ; 

To demonstrate the propriety of the measure, it 
will be necessary in t rst place to bring into 


make, is this: that if I could not, and did not look | view some provisions of the Constitution, and the 
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past legislation of 
subject. 

The 6th clause of section 9, article 1, of the Con- 
stitution deciares, ** That no money shall be drawn 


the country connected with the | 


‘from the treasury but in consequence of appro- | 


‘priations made by law.” The Ist clause of sec- 
tion 10 of the same article declares, among other 
things, that ** No State shall coin money, emit bills 
‘of credit, make anything but gold and silvera 
‘tender in payment of debts.” 

The first recited clause contemplates the estab- 
lishment of a treasury for the Government created 
by the Constitution, and provides that the pub- 
lic money shall not be * drawn from the treasury 
‘but in consequence of appropriations made by 
‘law.’ The second, restrains the severa! States 
of he Union from making anything but gold and 
silver a tender in payment of debts; and, in effect, 
guaranties to every citizen the right to demand 
specie in the payment of a debt due to him, wheth- 
er owing by the Government or an individual. 
And it is not only a fair, but necessary conclusion, 
that the money to be drawn from the treasury by 
appropriations made by law, was intended to be 
such as every creditor of the Government would 
have a constitutional right to demand. 

Upen this idea of a Federal treasury, and the 
kind of money to be deposited in, and drawn from, 
it by appropriations made by law, was based the 
early legislation of Congress concerning the Treas- 
ury Department, and the collection of the public 
revenue. 


In the act ‘to establish the Treasury Depart- 


ment,’’ passed in the first session of Congress in 
1739, it is declared ** there shall be a Department 
‘of Treasury, in which there shall be the following 
‘officers, namely: a secretary of the treasury, to 
‘be deemed head of the department, a comptroller, 
‘an auditor, a treasurer, a register, and an assistant 
‘to the secretary of the treasury,” [subsequently 
abolished, | * which assistant shall be appointed by 
‘the said secretary.”’ It is further declared in the 
said act “ that it shall be the duty of the treasurer 
‘to receive and keep the money of the United 
‘States, and to disburse.the same upon warrants 
‘drawn by the Secretary of the Treasury, coun- 
‘tersigned by the comptroller, recorded by the 
‘register, and not otherwise.’’ And in the act **to 
‘regulate the collection of duties imposed by law 


‘on the tonnage of ships or vessels, and on goods, | 
* wares, and merchandise imported into the United | 


‘ States,”’ passed at the same session, it is express- 
ly provided in section 30, ‘that the duties and 
‘fees to be collected by virtue of this act shall be 
‘received in gold and silver coin only.”’ 


Alexander Hamilton being Secretary of the 


Treasury, it devolved upon him to superintend the 
collection of the revenue, and put in operation the 
Treasury Department, as authorized by law. The 
injunction to collect the revenue ‘in gold and silver 
coin only,’? was construed to mean nothing more 
than a prohibition to receive notes or bills of credit 
issued by the State governments; and only thirty 
days after the passage of the act requiring the rev- 
enue to be collected “ in gold and silver coin only,’’ 


a treasury order was issued, authorizing collectors | 


to recejve bank notes not having more than thirty 
days to run, in payment of public dues. This 
was not only against the letter of the act regulating 
the collection of the public revenue, but in direct 
conflict with its policy, and the spirit of the Con- 
stitution. 

The 10th section of the act creating the first 
Bank of the United States, approved February 25, 
1791, authorized the notes of that institution to be 
recived in payment of dues to the Government, in 
these words: ‘‘ That the bills or notes of the said 
‘corporation, originally made payable, or which 
‘shall have become payable, on demand in gold 
‘and silver coin, shall be received in all payments 
‘to the United States.”” This section was repealed 
after the expiration of the bank charter, by act of 
March 19, 1812. But the act of April 10, 1816, 


creating the late Bank of the United States, made | 


the notes of that bank also receivable in payment 
of public dues—the 14th section being in these 
words: ‘* That the bills or notes of the said corpo- 
‘ ration, originally made payable on demand, shall 
‘ be receivable in all payments to the United States, 
‘unless otherwise directed by act of Congress.” 
At the same session ‘*a resolution-relative to the 
more effectual collection of the public revenue’? 


| 
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was passed, and approved April 30, 1816, in these 
words: 

‘ Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives in 
Congress assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he hereby is, required and directed to adopt such meas- 
ures as he may deem necessary, to cause, as soon as may 
be, all duties, taxes, debts, or sums of money, aceruing or 
becoming payable to the United States, to be collected and 
paid in the legal currency of the United States, or treasury 
notes, or notes of the Bank of the United States, as by law 
provided and declared, or in nptes of banks which are 
payable and paid on demand in the said legal curreney of 
the United States; and that from and after the twentieth 
day of February next, no such duties, taxes, debts, or sums 
of money, accruing or becoming payable to the United 
States, as aforesaid, ought to be collected or reeeived other 
wise than ‘in the legal currency of the United States, or 
treasury notes, or notes of the Bank of the United States, or 
in notes of banks which are payable and paid on demand, 
in the said legal currency of the United States.” 

The bold and flagrant departure of Alexander 
Hamilton from the spirit of the Constitution, and 
the clear and explicit direction of Congress, as to 
the kind of money in which the dues of the Gov- 
ernment should be collected, was never expressly 
sanctioned, it seems, further than the receipt of 
the notes of the banks chartered by Congress, until 
the resolution of the 30th of April, 1816. 

The practice originating in the treasury order of 
Alexander Hamilton, and tacitly acquiesced in, 
having thus received the sanction of law, the pub- 
lic revenue continued to be collected in notes of 
banks payable on demand in specie; and after the 
last Bank of the United States went into operation, 
was deposited in that bank and its branches—the 
16th section of the charter requiring that the de- 
posites of the money of the United States * shall 
be made in said bank or branches thereof, unless 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall otherwise order 
and direct.’ 

The report of the Government directors appoint- 
ed by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to watch over and protect 
the interest of the United States, the Government 
being a stockholder in the institution to the amount 
of one-fifth of its capital, having brought to light 
various abuses and malpractices of the bank—in 
applying its funds to the procurement and distri- 
bution of political tracts, and in accommodation 
loans, without the sanction of the board of direct- 
ors, as required by the charter, to the conductor of 
a leading newspaper in the city of New York, 
before that time a bitter opponent of the bank, but 
afterwards one of its strongest advocates and 
warmest eulogists, for the purpose of influencing 
public opinion and controlling elections, in order 
to obtain a renewal of its charter—the Secretary of 
the Treasury, in September, 1833, took measures 
for removing the public money from the bank and 
its branches to other depositories, as under the 
charter he had aright to do. But no alteration 
was made as.to the medium receivable in dues to 
the Government, until July 1, 1836, when a cir- | 
cular letter was issued by the Secretary of the 


| Treasury to the receivers of public money and to 


the deposite banks, of which the following is an 
extract: 


“The President of the United States has given directions, 
and you are hereby instructed, after the 15th day ef August 
next, to receive in payment of the public lands nothing ex- 
cept what is directed by the existing laws, viz: gold and 
silver, and in the proper cases Virginia land serip: Provided, 
That till the 5th of December next, the same indulgence 
heretofore extended as to the kind of money received, may 
be continued for any quantity of land not exceeding three 
hundred and twenty acres to each purchaser who is an 
actual settler or bona fide resident in the State where the sales 
are made.” 


This order was induced by the large quantity of 


public land purchased by speculators, and the ex- | 


tended circulation and liabilities of the banks, par- 


' ticularly in the northwestern and southwestern 


j 
| 
i 
} 


j 


sections of the Union, compared with their specie 
funds. It was a precautionary step to protect the 
treasury from the consequences of bank failures, 
should they occur; and the suspension of specie 
payments by the banks, first in the spring of 1837, 
and afterwards in 1839, proved the sagacity and 
wisdom of the measure. 

The banks selected as public depositories, hav- || 
ing suspended as well as the rest, with some four 
or five exceptions, the funds of the Government 
which had been deposited with them, amounting to 
many millions, became unavailable; and Mr. Van 
Buren was under the necessity of calling an extra | 
session of Congress, to provide means to meet the |) 
public engagements and carry on the Government. 
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Congress assembled the first Monday in Sep- 
tember, 1837, and the President, in his message, 
after adverting to the condition of the public funds, 
in consequence of the suspension of the deposite 
banks, submitted to the wisdom and deliberation 
of the representatives of the people and the States, 
whether the connexion which had been dissolved 
by the banks themselves, with the few exceptions 
[have mentioned, (for the act of June 23, 1836, 


(made their discontinuance as depositories in the 


event which had happened, imperative on the Treas- 
ury Department,) should again be renewed; or 
some pRin be established by law, for collecting the 
revenue in specie, and keeping it until disbursed 
Ly officers appointed by law, and responsible to 
the Government, so as to have it available at all 
times, and under any emergency, to meet the pub- 
lie exigencies. It was deemed advisable by the 
friends of the Administration generally to adopt 
the latter policy; and the bill called ‘* the indepen- 
dent or sub-treasury bill,’ was attempted to be 
passed. It failed, however, that session, but was 
passed subsequently, and became a law the 4th of 
July, 1840. 

Mr. Chairman, in the review I have so far pre- 
sented 6f our legislation on this subject, it cannot 
have escaped observation, that although the law 
authorized the appointment of the necessary officers 
for managing the fiscal concerns of the Govern- 
ment, it did not create a treasury in fact, or desig- 
nate the place or places where, and the manner how, 
the public money should be kept before disburse- 
ment. It required the revenue to be collected in 
** vold and silver coin only,’’ and to be kept by the 
treasurer until disbursed upon ‘ warrants drawn 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, countersigned by 
the Comptroller, and recorded by the Treasurer,” 
but it left the keeping of it, as to place and manner, 
to the discretion of the Treasurer, under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary. Although I regard Mr. 
Hamilton’s construction of the act to regulate the 
collection of duties, as a palpable evasion, and the 
treasury order issued by him, permitting bank 
notes to be received in payment of duties to the 
Government, a violation of law, there was, I am 
constrained to admit, some apology for the recourse 
he had to the then existing banks as public depos- 
itories. Being left to his own discretion as to the 
places and manner in which the public money 
should be kept, it is not surprising that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury should have resorted to the 
Bank of North America at Philadelphia, the Bank 
of New York at New York, the Massachusetts 

Sank at Boston, and the Bank of Maryland at 
Baltimore, for the safe-keeping of the public mo- 
ney, as he would probably have done with his 
own private funds. This, or the custody of the 
public money by the collecting officers and receiv- 
ers of the revenue, until disbursed, without suffi- 
cient penal sanctions, as might have been supposed, 
to prevent its misapplication, were the only alter- 
natives. 

The difference in the consequences resulting 
from the receipt of the revenue in bank notes, and 
depositing it with banks for safe-keeping until dis- 
bursed; and in collecting it ‘* in gold and silver only,’’ 
and keeping it until disbursed by proper officers, 
though somewhat hidden, is most important. 
Receiving bank notes from public debtors was, in 
effect, first, merely to shift the liability off them 
for that of the banks, whose notes were received 


| in payment; and, in the next place, depositing 


them with the banks receiving and holding them 
for the Government, was to shift the Jiability off 
the banks issuing the notes for that of the deposite 


| banks; the money, represented by the bank notes, 


remaining, in use of the banks, and the Govern- 


| ment taking the hazard of bank failure and faith- 


lessness, in both cases, until disbursement. It is 
true, that if the money, when collected, was to be 
deposited with banks, the effect as to the amount 


| deposited would have been the same, whether col- 


lected in specie or bank notes, which the deposite 
banks would consent to receive and hold .on de- 
posite; as, in either case, the deposite would have 
had the effect to substitute the fund deposited for 
the liability of the deposite banks; unless, indeed, 
the deposite banks would have consented to receive 
the funds on special deposite, which, as they were 
under no obligation, and had no interest to do, 
they would hardly have done. But as to the 


‘amount that might have been collected and dis- 
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bursed without being placed in bank at all, thete 
would have been an advantage in collecting it in 
specie as required by law, as all hazard of bank 
failure would have been avoided. Another con- 
sequence flowing from this practice was, indirectly 
to permit the deposite banks to have the use of the 
funds depar ited with them, althouch the Constitu- 
tion and laws required the revenue to be collected 
‘in gold and silver coin only,”’ and to be kept by the 
treasurer, and not to be drawn froin the treasury, but 
in consequence of appropriations made by lav. But 
if the revenue had been collected in money in is 
constitutional sense, thatis, specie, and not gn noles 
of banks, none of the vicissitudes to which banks 
are lable would have be 
ment; but its funds would have 


nrisked by the Govern- 
been, at all umes, 
in a condition to meet the public exigencies. Nor 
would the use of the publie money by banks, or 
by any body, have been indir cily permitted by 
thre Treasury Department. 

itis a little remarkable, that a practice orizina- 
ting in the treasury order of Mr. H milton, against 
law, and attended with « onsequences so Important, 
and so different must have 
that ated by the Constitution, 
and attempted to be carried out by law, should not 
only not have met with animadversion, but should 
have been silently acquiesced in, until expressly 
sanctioned, first, in the charters of the two banks 
incorp ywated by Congress, so far as 


, 


from 
racic 


those which 


. 7 
flawed from 


their notes 
were concerned, and afterwards 
of the 30th of April, IR16. 

Bat the hazards incident to the practice of col- 


by the resolution 


lecting the revenue in bank notes, and de positing 
it with banks, thouch lone deferred, were at length 
signally realized by the general suspension of 
specie payne nts by the banks in 1837; and the 
independent treasury was originated, as the best 
plan to obviate such bazards for the future. 

The independent treasury act had for its object 
a return to the policy sh idowed forth by the Con- 
stitution, and attempted to be carried into effect 
by the act for orezanizing the ‘l'reasury Depart- 
ment, and the section of the act to regulate the 
collection of duties, to which I have had occasion 
to refer. ‘The most simple and obvious way to 
accomplish this was, to revive the injunction to 
collect the revenue ‘ in gold and silver coin only,” 
and supply the defects of the act for organizing the 
‘Treasury Department, by designating where, and 
how, the public revenue should be kept until dis- 
bursed. And, accordingly, the act required that, 
until a given period, certain portions, and after 
that time, the whole of the public revenue, should 
be collected in specie; and authorized the erection 
of suitable vaults and safes at this and other suit- 
able places, in addition to the Mint at Philadel- 
phia and the Branch Mint at New Orleans, for its 
safe-keeping. As the agency of banks was to be 
dispensed with, the duties of the Treasury Depart- 
ment must of course have become somewhat en- 
larved; and the act therefore provided for the ap- 
pomtment ofa few additional officers, the aggregate 
of whose salaries was not to exceed twenty-one 
thousand dollars per annum, and was in fact much 
Jess, the “salaries of receivers,’’ &c., and * pay 
of clerks, watchmen, and porters,” being but 
$14,177 57; and the entire expense of carrying the 
act into effect, including the salaries of officers, 
the ** construction of offices, fire-proof vaults, and 
safes,’’ and * all other contingencies,” being only 
$19,499 90, as appears from a statement made at 
the office of the Register of the Treasury, bearing 
date July 1, 1841, and to be found in Doe. 35, 
Ex. Doc. Ist sess. 27th Cone. To secure the 
public money against loss or misapplication, not 
only were sufficient bonds with good security re- 
quired to be entered into by those intrusted with 
it, but the improper use or embezzlement of it 
was made felony, subject to criminal prosecution, 
and punishable by fine and imprisonment; and to 
prevent the drafts necessary to be drawn in trans- 
ferring and disbursing the public revenue from 
being improperly used asa kind of currency, their 
presentation for adjustment and cancellation in 
reasonable time was required. 

Such, tt is believed, Mr. Chairman, is a just 
view of the leading features of the Independent 
Treasury act. It was repealed at the extra session 


in 1841, by the party then in power, and the con- 


The bill 
now under consideration proposes to reéstablish 


nexion with the banks again renewed. 


| merely ad captandum. 
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in effect the act repealed at the extra session, and 
is substantially the same in its provisions. 

The act of July 4, 1840, was permitted to con- 
tinue in force litde more than one year. Although 
some time was necessarily required to put it in 
operation, the trial which was made of it has left 
no doubt upon the minds of its friends of its com- 
plete adaptation to the end proposed to be accom- 
plished by it—to enable the Government to meet its 
engagements, at all times and under all emergencies, in 
a manner conforming to the Constitution, and to which 
no public creditors would have a right to object. This, 
no man who entertains a proper regard for national 
faith and national honor will gainsay. 

But it is insisted that the public money will be 


insecure—much more so than in the custody of | 
The friends of the measure believe other- | 
While the act of 1840 was in force, not a | 


banks, 
wise, 
single dollar was misapplied, 


Under a system of 
finance S¢ 


yarranved as mere ly to cover the expenses 
of'an economicaladministration of the Government, 
the revenue will be paid out as fast, or nearly so, as it 
will be received; so that the amount that will be in 
the hands of collecting and receiving officers will at 
no time be very great; and, being divided among so 
many, it ts not probable that any defaleation or 
misapplication will take place, beyond the amount 
of the bonds that will be required, and that may be 
given by men in good credit. In addition to this, 
the bill makes the embezzlement or misapplication 
of the public money—as did the act of 1840—a 
highly penal felony, punishable by fine and im- 
prisonment. [tis difficult to see what other guards 
can be devised for the safe-keeping of the public 
money than those contained in the bill. Whether 
banks be used as depositories, or the public money 
be kept by public officers until disbursed, the money 
must, in both cases, be collected by public officers, 
and to that extent the hazards under both systems 
will be equal. Such disbursements as cannot be 
made by the banks, or by the keepers of the pub- 
lie money, would have to be made by disbursing 
officers, under either system, and to that extent 
also will the hazard be equal. The only material 
inquiry, therefore, is, whether the public money 
deposited with officers responsible to the Govern- 
ment, under heavy bonds and heavy penal sanc- 
tions, in case of misapplication, will be as safe as 
in the custody of banks, under no responsibility 
to the Government, and liable to all the vicissitudes 
attendant upon banking operations? T doubt not 
it willbe moreso. And as it will be attended with 
the great and important advantage of being ready 
at all ymes to meet the public exigencies, it is en- 
titled to decided preference; unless its evil effects 
in augmenting Executive patronage, or upon the 
business and trade of the country, will more than 
counterbalance its advantages, as is urged by those 
opposed to it. 


Sir, the objection to the independent treasury, | 
on the score of Executive patronage, is idle, and | 
Jf the Executive were dis- | 


posed to exercise his powers, and abuse the advan- 
tages of his station, to promote his own ambitious 


views, he would be able to do so more effectually | 


through the deposite banks, than through the small 


number of additional officers authorized by the bill. | 
| Moreover, I hold it to be exceedingly doubtful 

whether the power of appointment to office, con- | 
stiluted as our Government is, increases the popu- | 


larity or power of the Executive. Where one 


friend is gratified by its exercise, ten are disap- | 


pointed or displeased, and many of them not un- 
frequently converted into active opponents. 


ry s . - . | 
Will the proposed system exert an injurious In- 


fluence upon the trade and business of the country ? 


So far from that, Mr. Chairman, there is every | 


reason to believe its tendency will be to place trade 
and business upon a better foundation, by the im- 


»yroved condition of the currency which it will con- | 
} ) 


tribute to bring about. The evils resulting from 
bank suspensions and failures at different periods, 


have been exceedingly prejudicial to trade and | 


business of every description; but I think I hazard 
nothing in saying that the ultimate expansions and 
contractions of the currency which have character- 
ized the banking operations of the country have 
been far more so. ‘The evils both of suspension 
and expansion and contraction, will be mitigated 


by the proposed measure; and if seconded by suit- | 


able legislation on the part of the several States, 





| import specie for that purpose. 


| ception. Under a system of revenue bringi 
| may be so far removed as scarcely to be felt. If |! the treasury ne more than will meet the public ex- 
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banks had never been established, the quantity of 
currency could not be enlarged or diminished, so 
as to control the price of property, produce, and 
labor, at the pleasure of corporations, whose inter- 
est it is, if not to stimulate speculation and enter. 
prise at one time, and curtail their accommodations 
at another, at least to loan as much bank paper as 
they can, on aecount of the interest it affords. 
And if a superabundance of bank paper be thrown 
into circulation, no matter from whatever motive, 
a curtailment of bank accommodation must neces- 
sarily follow. For whenever the returns or state- 
ments of the condition of the banks, which they 
are compelled to make, and which are published, 
show that their liabilities have become greatly dis- 
proportioned to their specie funds, depositors, and 
others holding their paper, will make runs upon 
them, to meet which it will be necessary to con- 
tract their accommodations, and call in their debts, 
So that self-interest, the mainspring of human 
action, induces a course of conduct which must 
necessarily bring about an expansion, and the ex- 
pansion necessarily produces a contraction, as cer- 
tainly as great and unnatural excitement in the 
human system is followed by collapse. 

As banks have become so interwoven with the 


policy of the several States, that they will, in all 


probability, continue to exist in most of them, any 
measure which} holds out a reasonable prospect of 
strengthening their eredit,and rendering their oper- 
ations more steady and uniform, ought to meet 
with general favor. Could our mixed currency be 
kept at all times within the bounds of safety, and 
be so regulated as te be as little liable to expan- 
sions and contractions as a metallic currency, it 
would be a ereat desideratum. Price of property, 
produce, and labor, would then assume some 
steadiness. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, there 
is no measure within the range of our constitutional 
power better calculatéd to bring about this desira- 
ble result than the one proposed by the bill now 
under consideration. It may not effect all that 
could be wished, but its tendency will be that di- 
rection. 

The bill, upon the presumption that the banks 
have been sufficiently notified by the late elections 
of the probable, if not certain, reéstablishment of 
the independent treasury, and are in as good con- 
dition to withstand its effects as they will ever be, 
proposes to have the whole of the revenue within 
a short time, collected in specie, and not gradually, 
in given proportions, as in the act of 1840. This 
will have a restraining influence upon banks, at 
and near the points at which the revenue is col- 
lected, and tends to confine their issues within safe 
limits. The effect will bear some proportion to 
the revenue collected at the several points. But 
the importers of goods, particularly foreign im- 
porters, understanding this provision of the law, 
and not foreseeing that the requisite amount of 
specie can be had at the ports of entry, to pay the 
duties on their cargoes, may, not unfrequently, 
It will thus tend 
to draw specie from abroad to the ports of entry. 
And if the legislatures of the States in which banks 
exist, will, as soon as they may, make the private 
property of stockholders liable for the debts of the 
banks, and prevent gradually the circulation of 
small notes; say, first, all under five dollars, then 
all under ten, and, ultimately, all under twenty 
dollars, a vacuum in the circulation of bank paper 
would be thereby created, to be filled with specie. 
The specie drawn from abroad to the ports of 
entry would thus be diffused throughout the coun- 
try; and by enlarging the specie basis, render more 
secure the business operations of the whole coun- 
try, and of the banks themselves, while the super- 
added influence of the individual-liability principle 
would restrain bank issues at all times within the 
limits of safe and legitimate banking. The desire 
of enormous profits, pushed too often to excess In 
banking, would be checked, and bank directors 
and stockholders would find it to be their interest 
to content themselves with moderate but certain 
profits. Such a result ought not to be objected to 
even by stockholders themselves. : 

The objection to the system, that, to retain the 
public money in the custody of public officers un- 
til disbursed, will embarrass and injure the trade 
and business of the country, is founded in penee: 
into 
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nenditares, the money will be paid out as fast, or 
nearly SO, as it will be received. Specie may in 
most instances be obtained from the banks by the 


public debtors, and paid into the treasury; but it | 


will be immediately paid out to public ereditors, 
and may find its way to the banks again in the 
shape of private deposites, or in payment of debts 
due to the banks. 

But, Mr. Chairman, if the measure proposed by 
the bill shall not become the policy of the Govern- 
ment, what method of keeping the public money 
shall prevail? Shall the pet banks become perma- 
yent depositories? or shall another bank be char- 
tered by Congress for that purpose? The bank 
catastrophe of 1837 illustrated too forcibly the evils 
aid hazard incident to the pet-bank system, and 
has shaken public confidence too much, to think of 
yendering it permanent. And the fate of the Uni- 
ted States Bank, under the charter of Pennsylvania, 
afords strong reason to believe that the public 
money would not have been more securé in that 
institution, had its charter been renewed by Con- 
eyess. For it was matter of boast, that the charter 
granted by the Legislature of Pennsylvania con- 
ferred greater privileges, and rendered it stronger, 
than under the old charter, and it was chartered 
in the same plight and condition in which it stood 
at the expiration of its former charter; and its offi- 
cers and by-laws even, if I have been rightly 
informed, were continued. How, then, could a 
charter with less advantages, granted by Congress, 
have averted its fate? But, sir, I persuade myself 
that the experience of the last ten years, with that 
of former times, has impressed the people of the 
United States with opinions utterly averse to the 
establishment of such an institution. That the 
Bank of the United States, as soén as the opinion 
of General Jackson in regard to the renewal of its 
charter was made known, entered. the field of poli- 
tics, and made systematic and vigorous efforts, 
by influencing the press and elections, and by ex- 
tensive loans to members of Congress, to obtain a 
renewal of its charter, by defeating his election, or 
securing a majority in Congress, that would over- 
rule the Executive veto, may, I think, be regarded 
as matter of history; and but for the strong hold 
which General Jackson had upon the affections 
and confidence of the American people, on account 
of his patriotic and important services, it is prob- 
able the bank would have succeeded in defeating 
him. It has been put beyond all question that such 
an institution has the ability, and when prompted 
by interest the will, to exert an extensive and dan- 
gerous political influence. Nor is it less clear that 
the bank, during its existence, so far from render- 
ing banking operations more steady and uniform, 
generally took the lead in the great expansions and 
contractions of the currency, which were so disas- 
trous during its existence, and, I will add, in that 
which exploded in 1837. But as regards the re- 
establishment of such an institution, it is perhaps 
a still more important fact, that the argument upon 
which the constitutionality of the bank has always 
been, and indeed upon which only it can be, placed, 
has been proved to be without foundation. The 
argument Is, that a bank chartered by Congress is 
necessary and proper for the successful administra- 
tion of the Treasury Department; and, as a sort of 
make-weight, that it is indispensably necessary to 
regulate the exchanges, and give us a sound cur- 
reney. ‘The Bank of the United States ceased to 
be a public depository in 1833, and ceased to exist 
as a national institution the 4th of March, 1836; 
and yet, with the exception of the difficulties arising 
from the suspension of the deposite banks, from 
which there is every reason to believe the renewal 
of its charter by Congress would have afforded no 
exemption, the fiscal concerns of the Government 


have been as well managed as they ever were. | 


And although the exchanges, about the time it 
ceased to exist as a national institution, were 
greatly deranged, and the currency in an unsound 
condition, both the exchanges and currency have 
become as good as at any former period since the 
general introduction of the banking system. The 
improved condition of the currency and the state 
of the exchanges, unaided by a national bank, 
have satisfied many honest men that the impres- 
sions they have heretofore entertained were erro- 
neous, and made them decidedly hostile to the 
creation of such an institution. Indeed, a national 


bank is likely te become, if it has not already, to 


Treasury N ote Bill—Mr. Miller. 


use the expression of a leading Whig, *‘ an obsolete 
idea.” ; 

If, then, the pet-bank system has been tried and 
found wanting, and there is no probability that 
public opinion will tolerate the creation of a na- 


| tional bank, what other safe and judicious mode of 
| keeping and disbursing the public revenue can be 


devised but that proposed by the bill? 


None. 


Z.EASURY NOTE BILL. 


SPEECH OF MR. MILLER, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 


TI 


In tHe Senate, July 18, 1846. 
On the bill to authorize an issue of Treasury Notes. 

Mr. MILLER said: This bill authorizes the 
President to issue treasury notes to the amount of 
ten millions of dollars, and to keep them out by 
reissues for one year, ata rate of interest not higher 
than six per cent. per annum. 

The object of the bill is to relieve the treasury 
against a deficiency occasioned by the suddenly in- 
creased expenses of the Government. Treasury 
notes may be properly resorted to as a temporary 
relief to meet unexpected demands, to be used in 
anticipation of expected revenues—revenues pro- 
vided for by law, but not yet collected. In cases 
like these T can see no objection to treasury notes. 
They have then something to stand upon, and 


merely anticipate funds, to be realized when the |} 


notes shall become due. 


If, under our existing revenue laws, there be an | 
| ascertained oran apprehended want of funds in the |) 
treasury to meet the increased expenditures of the || 


Government caused by the war, | would have no 


objection to an issue of treasury notes to meet that || 
emergency; but I would not stop with merely giv- |! 


ing the power to issue the notes. Honesty and 


time provide by law the means for the payment of 
the notes when due. 


Now, my objection to this bill is, that you make | 
» My ob ’ 


/ no such provision, but, on the contrary, you are 


about to cut down the revenue of the Government 


‘to the full amount of the sum proposed to be 


| nue from ‘he creditor side. 


borrowed by these notes. You are, in fact, re- 
sorting to a loan in order to relieve the Execu- 
tive from the responsibility of levying taxes to 
support the war. Nay, more; you are actually 
reducing duties while you are increasing expenses. 
This double operation will reduce your means at 
both ends of the account. While there is added 
ten millions of loan to the debtor side, at the same 
time there is a deduction of ten millions of reve- 


end of the year, a deficiency of twenty millions to 
be provided for. 


This will leave, at the | as ge 
|, Senate, we called upon the President to inform us 


| What would be said of an individual who, with |) 
an income of twenty millions, and with expenses | 


to the same amount, should go into the money 
market with his note for ten millions, payable ina 


| year, in one hand, and a statement of his affairs in 
| the other hand, showing a loss on his income of | 


| lend a helping hand to each. 


—————— 


ten millions, and an increase upon his expendi- 
tures? Who, I ask, would take the loan upon 
such an exposure of ways and means? Yet this 
is the precise position in which this Govern- 
ment will stand before the world if the new finan- 
cial system proposed by the Administration should 
go fully into operation. 
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5. The subtreasury. 
This is certainly a most heterogenous system of 
measures. Almost every measure contains a con- 
tradiction to itself, and no two of them can stand 


together in amity. Let us look atthem. Why, 
sir, we have here a proposiion— 


1. ‘To increase revenue by decreasing duties. 
2. To sustain cash duties by a year’s credit. 
3. To maintain a hard-money currency by a 


free circulation of treasury notes. 

4. A loan without any provision by law for its 
payment. 

5. A war without any additional taxes to sus- 
tain it. , 

This system cannot sustain the finances or the 
credit of the Government even in time of peace, 
for it strikes a death-blow at the sources of all 
wealth, national and private. It will eripple the 
labor, it will disturb the capital, and destroy the 
credit, of the country. These are the great sources 
from which ajl your revenues are to be derived. 
Destroy these, and the nation is bankrupt. 

It is also a system in which American labor 
is called (by the author of the system) a rival to 
sritish labor, and therefore to be put down. Itis 
a system first suggested by the necessities of Eng- 
land, and accepted by our Secretary, to the creat 
cratification, as we learn by the last steamer, of 
the English Parliament. It is a system anti- 
American in all its bearings. It has already filled 
the country with alarm and consternation. Even 
the unferrified Democracy of Pennsylvania are 
terrified, and by a number of petitions they beg 
their friends here to save them from the ruin and 
destruction which these measures will bring upon 
their most vital interests. 

All these measures were proposed by the Presi- 
dent in his Annual Message of December last, 
with the exception of the treasury note bill. They 


| were then urged upon the country as a system of 
fair dealing require that we should at the same || 


| retary at $25,518,813. 


finance for the ordinary expenses in time of peace. 
These expenses were then estimated by the Sec- 
Since then we have been 
thrown into a war, and of course our expenses 
are greatly increased. ‘The additional expen- 
ses for the year occasioned by the war have 
been estimated by the Secretary at 423,952,904, 


| making the whole expenditures to be provided for 


during the year $49,471,717. I have no doubt 
they will greatly exceed this amount. Now, it is 
remarkable that the same system of finance which 
in December last was to produce only $25,000,000, 


is now held forth as capable of producing double 


that amount. It adapts itself to a state of war or 
of peace; to high or low expenditures, at the mere 
will of the Secretary. 

On the 3d of June last, by a resolution of the 


| what additional funds would be required during 


| means required are stated to be $23,952,904. 


the year for the support of the Mexican war, and 
also to inform us how he proposed to raise those 
funds. By his message of the 16th of June both 
these inquiries are answered. The a 

ne 


/ manner of raising this amount ts stated in the ac- 


companying report of the Secretary. His esti- 


mates are— 


‘| J, Net revenue to be raised from duties 


~ The treasury note bill is one of a series of meas- | 


ures making up this new financial scheme. It has 
its appointed place in that scheme, and, under the 
direction of the honorable chairman of the Finance 
Committee, it is to be drawn in its order, like a 
number in a lottery. It takes precedence of both 
the tariff and the subtreasury, and is designed to 
It is to make up the 
loss of revenue on the one, and to mollify the 
hard-money currency of the other. 

I desire to call the attention of the Senate for a 
few moments to this proposed system of finance. 
It consists of the following measures. 
them in the order in which they have been pre- 
sented to the Senate: 


I will state | 


1. A reduction in the price of the public lands, | 


called the graduation bill. 
2. The warehouse bill. 
3. Treasury notes. 
4. Reduction of duties on foreign imports. 


levied by the House tariff bill. . . . . .26,000,000 
2. Duties on tea and coffee, &c., as pro- 
posed in schedule A, accompanying 


the report. ..ccssseceereececseeces 4,084,067 

3. Additional duties by reason of ware- 
Seanad Willd. occ cod be dec devcwevctee Aeo—ee 

4. By the reduction in the price of pub- 
Lid WARE. s s cocts Cecccveceweudes 500,000 
| 5. Balance in the treasury........++. 4,332,441 
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This amount of estimated revenue is to meet the 
whole annual expenses of the Government, ordi- 
nary and extraordinary, amounting, as estimated 
by the Secretary, to the sum of $49,471,717. This 
will leave a balance against the treasury, to be pro- 
vided for, of $12,605,209. ‘To meet this deficiency 
the Secretary asks for treasury notes. 

Now, Mr. President, I undertake to say that 
the additional means relied upon by the Secretary 


'| for the support of the war are altogether fallacious; 


indeed, they have been shown to be so already. 


i The Senator from Maine (Mr. Evans] has demon- 
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strated that the new tariff bill will not produce over 
42,000,000. Here there is a loss upon the Secre- 
tary’s estimate of.......-. we eee ee 0,000,000 
Duties upon tea and coffee, &c., have 

been refused by the House, making 


another. joss Ofccccmacwvecescsese 4201067 
The warelrouse bill will not, by the ad- 

mission of the Senator from New 

York, [Mr. Dix,] add anything to 

the revenue the first year. Here is 

another lond Of......e.ceceeeesssee 1,000,000 
he land bill has not passed, and will 

be killed by its friends. ‘This is an- 

other Joss of....... pee 060 bee Kes 500,000 


Makines ae total loss on the Secretary’s 
estimate of. 


5 ace ap tastlin in ih wn an an'e'e sa ts aia UR RD. 
Ldd this to the deficiency above stated 
, ; 


12,605,209 


And we have a deficiency unprovided 

GOP ies inti abet eenGd bees es kesh eee 
From the amount of appropriations already 
made, it is manifest that the deficiency will be 
nearly double the amount at the end of the vear. 
But | will assume it to be the sum above stated, 
And now I be yr lo know what are the means left 
to this Administration, under its new system of 
finance, to meet the expenses of the war? You 
rain nothing but a loss by your new revenue 
tariff. The Democracy will not stand a tax upon 
tea and coffee. ‘The warehouse bill will produce 
nothing. ‘The land bill will not pass. What, 
then, 18 there left of the Secretary’s scheme for 
providing means for the war? ; 


Nothing—nothing 
\ 
bul treasury notes. 


Does the Executive expect to 
carry on this war upon treasury notes? 

You are also about to pass the subtreasury bill. 
Do you expect to exact gold and silver from the 
people in payment for taxes imposed upon them, 
and at the same time pay your soldiers and con- 
tractors in treasury notes? Will you refuse the 
note of a specie-paying bank, and expe ct the people 
to take your notes payable in a year? Who ever 
heard before of a war without taxes >—of sustain- 
ing an army in a foreign country upon treasury 
notes? | have heard of office-holders living upon 
treasury pap, but never of an army being fed upon 
treasury notes. It was an easy matter to get the 


country jnto this war: it was done ina few hours, 
without reflection, without counting the cost. In 
such haste was the deed consummated that the 
Senator from. South Carolina [Mr. Carnoun] de- 
clared in his place that he would suffer his right 
arm to be cut off rather than vote for the measure 
noder the circumstances it was forced upon the 
Senate. Butnow, when we are into the war, with 
thirty thousand men in the field—now, when 
money ts to be raised, when taxes are to be levied, 
we find the authors of this war relaxing their zeal 
and resorting to all kinds of shifts to avoid the 
responsibility of taxing the people to sustain the 
war. ‘They have not the nerve even to put a tax 
upon tea and coflee. They are afraid to contract 
a loan without covering it under treasury notes. I 
am opposed to all these subterfuges. If this war 
is to be carried on, let us meet iis expenses openly 
and manfully, not by reducing duties on foreign 
imports, and then resorting to treasury notes to 
make up the deficiency, but by sustaining the 
present rates of duty, and if they do not produce 
enough, then by levying other and higher rates. 
As we are now about to contract the first debt 
to sustain the war, I feel it due to my constituents, 
who are ever willing to sustain the Government in 
the prosecution of any just war, to ask the ques- 
tion which has been frequently asked here and 
elsewhere, ‘* What are the objects of the Execu- 
tive in further prosecuting the war in Mexico?’’ 
Js the object merely to procure an honorable set- 
dement of the matters in dispute at the time of the 
commencement of the war; or is it to conquer 
Mexico, or a portion of her territory? Judging 
from what I see and hear about me—tfrom the large 
war appropriations, from the number of troops 
called into service, from the large and extensive 
seale of miulitary operations—w is quite certain 
that the Executive has determined upon a war of 
conquest. If this be the policy of the Executive, 
itis due to the country that the President should 
at once declare his intentions. The public mind 


+ Spect, 


is confused upon this subject. At the beginning 
of the war, we were told that its only object was 
to Conquer a peace,” 

{[Mr. Pearce here suggested that it was a piece 
of Mexico. ] 

I think my friend from Maryland is right. It 
is territory that we are after, and I fear there will 
be no peace until we wel more territory. 

[ do hope that, before Congress adjourns, some 
friend of the Administration, some master-spirit 
who may be heard at headquarters, will call out 
the views of the Executive upon this important 
question, so that the country may be iniormed, 
not in oracular expressions, but in plain English, 
what are the definite objects of the President in the 
further prosecution of the war with Mexico. If 
we are to have a war of conquest, let the people 
understand it. Their blood and their treasure 
alone can maintain this war and conduct it to an 
honorable conclusion; they havea right, therefore, 
to have certain and true information upon the 
subject. 


THE HEIRS OF FULTON. 
REMARKS OF MR. J. R. INGERSOLL, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In rune House or RepreseENTATIVES, 


July 18, 1846. 


On the Bill for the relief of Robert Fulton’s heirs. | 


Mr. JOSEPH R. INGERSOLL observed that 
the argument was not well-founded, which sup- 
posed that the heirs of Robert Fulton rested their 
claims merely upon the abstract merits of their 
eifted father. It wis true that he was an ornament 
to the country and to the age. It was more than 
true that he had been the visible means of bringing 
into use the great agent of mechanic power which 
had done more for the convenience and enjoyment 
of mankind than any discovery since the art of 
printing. ‘These unquestioned proofs of genius, 
and the application of it to the best uses of men, 
entitle him to the gratitude of his countrymen and 
the applause of the world. They give, too, to the 


just claim, which is happily at last under consider- 


ation, an especial right to be listened to with re- 
It has, ume and again, been pressed aside, 
by caprice or accident, until hearts have sickened 
with deferred hope, and the very want of due and 
seasonable attention to it has involved the’ affluent 
in penury. The distinguished merits and exalted 
genius of the original party to this claim should at 
least secure for it in the hands of his children a 
patient hearing. Give to it but this simple boon, 
and deny to it if you can a result which it has in 
no repining temper waited for during the long lapse 
of more than thirty years. 

Initiate legislation has done much towards de- 
monstrating the validity of the claim, although it 
has never been perfected into complete and avail- 
able indemnity. It has met favor in the eyes of 
various committees of this House, and once at least 
it has passed the ordeal of a final vote in each 
branch of Congress, although not in such connex- 
ion as to create a law. It has never been rejected. 


| It may therefore fairly be inferred that it wants 


only the opportunity of a hearing for the.attain- 
ment of entire success. In 1836 a joint resolution 
is found with the sanction of the two Presidential 
names, one subscribed as that of the Speaker of 
the House, and the other, General Jackson’s, in ap- 
proval of the measure. This resolution was one 
of reference to the Secretary of the Navy, by whom 
an account was stated and a balance found of one 
hundred thousand dollars against the United States. 
This not being acted on finally, was followed by a 
succession of favorable reports of committees of 
the House of Representatives—some of them reach- 
ing the amount awarded by the Secretary of the 
Navy, and none of them falling below $75,000. 
For the last few years an accurate and detailed ex- 
amination of the evidence has resulted ina concur- 
rence of judgment which the present bill proposes 
to carry out. A balance of seventy-six thousand 


three hundred dollars is sustained by proofs and 
arguments so clear, that the influence of them can 
readily be anticipated. 

A contract was made by the Government with 
Mr. Fulton, on the 27th of December, 1814, for 
the purpose of employing the steamboats Vesu- 
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vice against the will of its commander. 


[July 18, 


Ho. or Reps. 


vius, 7Etna, New Orleans, and Natchez,on the 
Mississippi river, in transporting troops and muni- 
tions of war, and the Buffalo steamboat on the 
Ohio. The war almost immediately afterwards 
was brought to a close, and the money remained 
unexpended. But in the meantime, and for dis- 
tinct objects, Mr. Fulton had become, as he be- 
lieved, largely the creditor of the Government, and 
instead of retarning the money, he requested that 
suit might be brought, in order that, to the extent 
at least of the claim against him, an account might 
be adjusted. This was done, and, on the trial of 
the cause long after his death, the Government 
claim was shown to be largely more than absorbed: 
Phe jury inquired of the court whether they 
* were permitted to certify a balance in favor of the 
‘defendants. Judge Van Ness charged them that 
‘such proceedings would be irregular; that they 
must find generally for the defendants, or in fayor 
of the United States for such sum as they found 
to be duc, and thereupon the jury returned a ver- 
‘ dict in favor of the defendants.” This appears i, 
the evidence reported by the Seeretary of the 
Navy. 

There are three items that, together, extincuish 
the claim which was rade in behalf of the Goveri- 
ment, and leave the balance of $76,300 in favor of 
the claimants. 1. Damages for the detention of 
the steamboat Vesuvius, from Decenrber, 1814, to 
March 1815, at $600 a day. It will be recollected 
that this was not even a contract entered into for 
the use of a new boat—the only one then naviga- 
ting the great river of the West. ‘Phat boat was, 
by the irresistible hand of military power, taken 
from its owner and impressed mto the public ser- 
A higher 
standard of indemnity would be proper than any 


. 


‘ 


‘ 


| merely applicable to ordinary circumstances. Yet 


at this moment it appears that not much less is 
paid for probably a smaller vessel, the owner of 


| which receives by contract $13,500a month. The 
| moment was critical; the necessity perhaps indis- 


_complishment of a brilliant victory. 


| in the construction of steam batteries. 


pensable. The celebrated battle of the 8th of Jan- 
uary took place but a week afterwards, and it may 
be that, upon the possession of this auxiliary in- 
strument of war, the commanding general relied in 
his anticipations of safety to the city, and the ac- 
2. Another 
item of both discharge and charge consisted of the 
use by the Government of Mr. Fulton’s invention 
: It isa mis- 
take to treat this as the reward for a discovery. 
The first steps at least were taken for obtaining a 
patent. Mr. Fulton, on the 15th of March, 1814, 
deposited in the Patent Office a drawing and ée- 
scription of a floating steam-battery. On the 9th 
of the same month an act was approved, unter 
which the steam-frigate Fulton was constructed. 
She was constructed upon a new plan, consisting 
of the application of steam power to a vessel of 
war. She was to be provided with a locomotive 
power, and that was to be protected from all in- 


jury by an enemy, the sides being impenetrable to 


every species of shot and weapon, and prepara- 


ficult of the claim. 


tions being made to exchange hot shot for cold. 
This was the invention. But the moving cause 
for compensation to the inventor was his forbear- 
ance to assert his patent right, and the immediate 
use of it by the Government. The evidence is all 
before the committee, and the verification is not dif- 
An estimate of its value in 
money is not difficult. It has been repeatedly, 
and the amount now proposed is not far from the 
lowest of any that has been computed by the agents 
and organs of this House. 3. There can be no 
difficulty in fixing a proper compensation for 
** services in superintending the building of a steam 
frigate at New York.”’ It is a mere per centage 
(of five per cent.) on the amount expended. It is 
the adoption of a familiar rule. The proof of ser- 
vice and of the value of it is complete. 
Every item of claim is thus made out. Nothing 
is left but to establish it by the prompt and une- 
quivocal acknowledgment of national gratitude 
towards the meritorious benefactor for actual ser- 
vices, and of proud and generous applause for the 
honor which his genius has conferred upon his 
country. What would have been these mighty 
rivers of the West without him, and without the 
compound element which he first subdued to the 
practical purposes of life? By the aid of steam 


\ alone that fierce current is subdued, which, rush- 
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effect resistiess obstacles to every other agency. 
\onths of tedious and dangerous navigation are 
reduced to days. When Fulton first endeavored 
to give to his great discovery the djrection which 
his patriotic mind desired, his own country was 
two little developed in its purposes of trade and in- 
tercourse to meet the object. He therefore was 
compelled to seek an opportunity for his first great 
experiments abroad. ‘There, too, his far-reaching 
intellect had gone beyond the reach of refined 
civilization and matured philosophy. One of the 
vreat historians of the day relates his visit and his 
intercourse With the First Consul of France, who 
then panted for the means of emulating the glories 
of his Norman ancestor in the achievement of 
another successful invasion of the British Isles. 
Napoleon was informed by Fulton that he could, 
by anagency yet unemployed in the propelling of 
ships, place his armies, without regarding winds, | 
and possibly independent of storms, on the shores 
of England. ‘The First Consul was always too 
wise to disregard the suggestions of genius, and 
yet too wary to be the victim of unexamined 
theory. He informed the modest but highly- 
endowed American that he would submit to his 
wise men the plans which he had mentioned, and 
desired him to call again. At this second call 
Fulton was informed that the philosophy of mo- 
dern France—that philosophy which has success- 
fully soared among the stars—pronounced his 
schemes chimerical and extravagant, and his pa- 
pers were returned. He returned to his native 
country, and there first brought into exercise the 
vast enginery which has, in the course of a few 
short years, revolutionized the mechanic power of | 
the world. 

While no claim to pecuniary indemnity is rested 
upon these sublime discoveries, they are confi- 
dently appealed to as almost sacred auxiliaries in 
the cause of justice. They serve to cement and 
fasten together the living proofs of merit which 
gather around the services of one who united the | 
brilliancy of unsurpassed genius with the practical 
simplicity of mechanic life. 


» downward for two thousand miles, opposes in 


REMARKS OF MR. HUNTINGTON, | 
OF CONNECTICUT, | 
In THE Senate, July 21, 1846. \) 
On presenting the memorial of the manufacturers 
and dealers in paper, remonstrating against the | 
proposed reduction of the duties on paper. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON said le had been request- 
ed to present to the Senate the memorial of the 
manufacturers and dealers in paper of New Eng- 
land, drawn up and signed by their committee, ap- | 
pointed for that purpose, ou the subject of the pro- 
posed reduction the present rates and amount of || 
duty on paper and books. 

Under ordinary circumstances (said Mr. H.) I 
should have contented myself with merely stating 
the object of the memorial, and asking its reference | 
to the appropriate committee, and that it should he 
printed; but the course taken with the bill altering 
and reducing the duties on imports, which is now 
under the consideration of the Senate, has induced | 
me to adopt a different course for myself, in rela- | 
tion to this memorial. That bill has not been re- 
ferred to, nor examined by, any committee of this 
body, and all memorials are to be referred to the 
Committee on Printing before they are printed. 
To enable the Senate, therefore, to know the na- | 
ture, extent, and importance of the business, the | 
capital and the labor connected with the manufac- || 
ture of paper and the printing of books, all of || 
which the bill before us.will materially injure, if | 
not entirely destroy, I-shall avail myself of the | 
rule of the Senate, to make a brief statement of the 
contents of this memorial, that its appeal to the 
justice, the patriotism, and the devotion to the in- 
terests of the country, which I trust the whole 
Senate feel, and are disposed practically to carry 
out, may be known, understood, and regarded. 
The memorial is drawn up in the spirit of candor, 
and is founded on facts; and while the views of the 
petitioners are expressed with proper respect and | 
in proper terms, they are set forth by them with 
firmness, with a perfect knowledge of their rights, 
and a fixed determination to maintain them. The 
use the language of freemen to those intrusted 


| 


| as well here as in any part of the world. 


| the United States. 
| perior, its price is very reasonable. 


individuals, or overgrown corporations. 


' to this stock. 
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with the legislation of the country. They commu- 
nicate to the Senate information important to be 
known and considered, and state reasons for their 
opinions which are unanswerable, and exhibit in 
strong but true colors the disastrous results which 
will follow-to them, and to the country cenerally, 
by the passage of the proposed tariff’ bill, which 
so vitally affects their interests. 

& The memorialists state that the manufacture of 
paper was commenced in the United States about 
the year 1760. In consequence of its importance, 
it received the encouragement, by grant of special 
privileges, of the Colonial Legislatures of Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut. It progressed slowly, 
although high prices were obtained for the article, 
until the duties imposed on imported paper were 
such as enabled the manufacturer to compete suc- 
cessfully with his foreign rival. Since that time, 
by means of the skill and labor of our people, by 
the introduction and use of costly machinery, and 
the consequent great improvements which have 
been made in the manufacture of paper, the follow- 
ing results have been produced, viz: 

1. The quantity manufactured has steadily and 
rapidly increased, : 

2. The pres of the article have steadily de- 
clined, and, if reference be had to the improved 
quality of the different kinds of paper, these prices 
have fallen atleast one-half; thus furnishing another 
striking illustration of the proposition, that, by 
reason of the imposition of duties which have call- 
ed forth the ingenuity and labor of our own peo- 
ple, which have given such ample facilities for an 
abundant supply to the country of the article, and 
which have produced such an active competition 
in its production, the price of paper has been greatly 
lessened, and every description of it can be pur- 
chased at a very low price to the consumer. 

3. All kinds of paper can now be manufactured 
No bet- 
ter paper can be made anywhere than is made in 
While its quality is very su- 


A careful examimation has been made in regard 
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to the amount of capital invested in this great | 


branch of American business and American indus- 
try. The result is, that it may be fairly estimated 
at the sum of eighteen millions of dollars, and the 
annual product at seventeen millions of dollars. 
There are about seven hundred mills, scattered 
over twenty-two States of the Union. 
The number of persons who derive their support 


| from this business is not less than seventy-five 


thousand, and probably amounts to one hundred 
thousand. 

It employs great numbers, not of men only, but 
of women also, who derive from it a comfortable 
subsistence. 

The raw material principally used in the manu- 
facture of paper is in itself of little value, but by 
industry and skill it is converted into an article 
highly useful, and almost indispensable to the 
whole people. 

The capital employed is not owned by wealthy 
Hereto- 
fore, when the subject of the tariff has been intro- 
duced, much has been said about the rich capital- 
ists of the North, and the wealthy corporations, 


who have become such by the imposition of exor- 


bitant duties on imported articles, which have 
swelled their income, and enabled them to realize 
great profits, and make large dividends. Although 


| I do not concur in the justice of such remarks, I 


can say, as these memorialists represent to the 
Senate, that as to the capital of the manufacturers 
of paper, it is, with a few exceptions, furnished 
and held by men in moderate circumstances, and 
generally by those who contribute their own labor 
in the business, and are themselves workmen in 
the mills which belong to them. 

The stock used in these paper establishments, 


| consists of rags, cotton waste, bale rope, bagging, 
junk, &c. The estimate of its value is nearly eight 


millions of dollars. About one-tenth part of it is 
of foreign growth or origin. The remainder is 


| collected from almost every building which a hu- 
| man being inhabits. 


2 Hardly a hamlet is to be 
found which does not contribute something to add 
Hardly a house is inhabited, even 
where the poverty of those who dwell in it is so 
great as to beggar all description, which does not 


add a little to the stock of the paper-maker. The || 


| labor on each other. 
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collection of this material furnishes employment, 
and at the same time contributes to the support of 
thousands of the poor people of the country; while 
itsaintrinsic value is very small—indeed, while i 
is useless except for the purpose mentioned—and 
while its price is so low and its bulk so great that 
it cannot and will not be collected for shipment 
from the United States, it is quite evident that if 
the manufacture of paper be discontinued, (as it 
most probably will be, or at least will be greatly 
reduced, if the proposed tariff bill passes,) the 
amount of this stock thus gathered together by the 
poor in small quantities, these savings by the indi- 
rent of nearly seven millions of dollars in value, 
will be wholly or to a great extent lost to the 
country. 

Large quantities of the stock used in this manu- 
facture, such as rags, waste cotton, bale rope, and 
barging, are collected at the South; and it is be- 
lieved that all the paper used in the cotton-growing 
States, (other than what ts manufactured in those 
States,) is paid for by the raw material which we 
obtain from them. They pay nothing for the arti- 
cle, except in the material for its manufacture, 
which we at the North purchase of them. 

Other articles, besides those which have been 
mentioned, enter into or are consumed in the man- 
ufacture of paper. These are coal, wood, tron, 
(wrought and cast,) leather, sizing, bleaching salts, 
feltines, wire and wire cloths, smalts, and other 
coloring materials, oils, alum, lime, soda ash, pot- 
ashes, pearl ashes, oil of vitriol, soap, twine, cord- 
age, &c. They amount in value to more than two 
millions of dollars. 

The amount paid for transportation in the diver- 
sified branches of this truly American business, is 
not less than $550,000 annually, furnishing income 
to the coasting vessels, the railroads, the canals, 
the vehicles of land conveyance of the people of 
the United States. 

This employment benefits the agricultural inter- 
est of the country. That interest furnishes food 
for nearly one hundred thousand persons engaged 
in the manufacture of paper, who depend on the 
farmer for the necessary supply of their daily food; 
and another instance is thus furnished of the mu- 
tual dependence of manufacturing and agricultural 
If manufactures are depress- 
ed, the consumption of agricuitural products is ne- 
cessarily lessened, and for the obvious reason that 
thereby the ability to purchase is crippled. When 
they flourish, they create a greater demand and 
hetter prices for the products of agriculture. Each 
depends on the other, and each therefore requires 
aid and protection. If it be afforded, the amount 
and value of the labor of all is increased. 

The interest of the manufacturers of paper is em- 
phatically a home interest. It extends its benign 
influence over the entire community; its beneficial 
results are enjoyed by the whole people. By the 
highest in authority, as well as by the most hum- 
ble individual in the land, its effects are felt. Its 
raw material is collected from every dwelling, and 
its products are in daily use in every diversified 


' form, by every family, and almost every individ- 


ual in the land. 

Such, Mr. President, the memorialists represent 
to be the nature, extent, importance, and beneficial 
effects of the business in which they are engaged. 
They may be stated summarily as follows: 

The capital employed is eighteen millions of 
dollars; 

The annual product is seventeen millions of 
dollars; 

‘The number of persons supported by the busi- 
ness is from seventy-five thousand to one hundred 
thousand, including both men and women. 

The raw material mainly used in the manufac- 
ture is of little or no value in itself, but made use- 
ful and necessary by adding skill and labor to it. 

The capital is not owned by rich capitalists or 
corporations, but, with a few exceptions, by men 
of moderate means and resources, who work in 
their own mills. 

The value of the stock principally used in these 
establishments is nearly eight millions of dollars, 
nine-tenths of which are collected in small se 
from almost every inhabited dwelling in the Union, 
giving employment and furnishing support to thou- 
sands of poor people, all or most of which will be 
lost if the manufacture is destroyed. 

Large quantities of the stock are obtained from 
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the South, who pay for the paper they use (other 
than what they themselves manufacture) in the raw 
material, which we at the North purchase of them. 

Other articles, beside the principal ones men- 
tioned, are consumed in the manufacture of paner, 
to the value of more than two millions of dollars. 

‘The amount paid for transportation to coasting 
vessels, railroads, canal boats, and teamsters, is 


not less than five hundred and fifty thousand dol- 


ini 

‘This branch of business promotes the interest 
of the agricultural portion of the community, by 
nving them the supply of the daily food of nearly 
one hundred thousand persons. ; P 

‘This ts emphatically a home interest, extending 
its benign influence and its ber 
the 


ficial results over 
whole community, both in the collection of the 
raw material and in the daily use, in one form or 
another, 

‘These ave the statements made to the Senate by 


‘ 1,! 
is *teapectlaine 
i 


of the manufactured article. 


portion of our fellow-citizens. 
And now they ask you whether you intend to 
lestroy their capital; paralyze their efforts; cause 
their labor to cease; prostrate their industry; and 

{ them to poverty by the passage of the tariff 
bill now under vour consideration ? Whether vou 


re luce 
design to break down establishments, created by 


your legislation and euarantied by your laws, by 
withdrawing from them that protection which, 
while it will give you revenue and furnish you 
with a che ap and perfect article, will at the same 
time enable them to continue their business, and 
receive a moderate compensation for their labor? 
These are the questions they putto you; and they 
stly appeal to your justice, your patriotism, 
your regard for the welfare of the people, to make 
such modifications of the bill before you as will 
ecure to them the enjoyment of their rights, 
They state that if this bill shall become a law their 
business will be seriously injured, if not wholly 
destroyed. And the Vv do not rest satisfied with 
reneral declarations of the rnin which impends 
over them by means of this bill, but they furnish 
you with reasons 


—substantial reasons—for the 
opinions they entertain and the views they express. 
These | am now about to repeat to the Senate. 

By the act of 1842 the duties on most kinds of 
paper are specific, furnishing reasonable protection 
to the manufacturer. ‘This bill proposes reduced 
duties, in the form of ad valorem duties, on paper 
and on books. ‘The proposed rates and form of 
duty, the petitioners believe, will be ruinous to 
their busitess, for the following reasons: 

l. For ten years last past the average price of 
labor in the paper manafactories of the United 
States has been from six dollars to nine dollars 
y r week, 

In England, when the workmen are the best 
paid, the average price is weekly $2 50. In France, 
Germany, Sweden, and Norwav, $1 50. In Italy 
and Spam, much less : 

The labor constitutes a large and important item 
in the manufacture of paper, especially of the finer 
kinds; and our manufacturers cannot compete 


upon anything like equal terms with those of 7 


Europe in this branch of business without redu- 
cing our labor to the price paid for the pauper labor 
of foreign countries. And these memorialists in- 
quire respectfully, but earnestly, whether the free 
labor of the United States is to be brought down 
to that of the Starving operatives of the Old World? 

The only true foundation of wealth is labor. It 
is the productive industry of the country which 
sustains it. Itis that alone which creates prop- 
erty or ensures permanent prosperity. And the 
petitioners demand that the power of Congress 
should be applied to uphold and increase national 
wealth and prosperity, by sustaining and pro- 
moting the labor of its own citizens in all the vari- 
ous branches and divisions of their industry. 

2. In consequence of the cheapness of labor, and 
the small amount of books and newspapers printed 
in other countries when compared with our own, 
the price of the raw material is much lower abroad 
than in the United States. By some nations with 
which we have intercourse, and especially by 
rance, the exportation of paper rags is prohibited. 
By this means the manufacture is promoted, by 
reducing the price of the raw material to a very 

mall sum, one almost nominal. Other Govern- 
ments, like that of Great Britain, which has be- 
come nominally a free-trade nation, but whese defi- || 


The Tariff—Mr. Cameron. 

nition of free trade is now, as it always has been— 
securing by their legislation,the monopoly of their 
own markets for their own manufactures, and pre- 
venting all other nations from manufacturing for 
themselves—allows a bounty on the exportation 
of paper and books, sometimes amounting to a 
large per centage on their value. Other materials 
entering into the manufacture of paper are pro- 
cured at much less prices than in this country, and 
the difference will be greatly increased if the pro- 
posed tariff bill should become a law, because 
duties are imposed on most or all of these articles. 
Indeed, it would seem as if even the incidental 
protection to our own labor was to be abolished. 
The importer of raw sugar pays a duty under the 
proposed law of 30 per cent., and if he refines it he 
is protected by a similar duty on the foreign article, 
which is no protection at all, This bill will prob- 
ably destroy every establishment for refining sugar 
in the United States. , : 

3. Most of the European manufacturers of paper 
are laree capitalists, who are perfectly satisfied if 
the income of their business amounts to four or 
five per cent. per annum, squeezed out of the hard 
earnings and the low wages of those whom they 
employ. 

4. The proposed ad valorem duties on paper and 
books are open to every species of fraud. This 
subject has been fully considered by gentlemen 
who have participated in the debate on the bill 
which provides for them. I shall not take up the 
time of the Senate to repeat them. It is well known 
that this form of assessing duties is liable to great 
frauds. False invoices will be made, and detec- 
tion will become impossible. I have recently heard 
related a circumstance showing the facility with 
which those frauds are committed. A gentleman 
ordered an amount ef French goods to be imported 
for him of the value of six thousand francs. They 
were furnished, accompanied with an invoice as of 
that amount, and a charge of the duties as paid on 
thatsum. Some months afterwards the purchaser, 
entertaining doubts as to the bena fide character of 
the transaction, made inquiry, awd ascertained that 
the goods were entered at the custom-house on an 
invoice describing them to be of the value of five 
thousand franes, and the duties were paid on that 
amount. 4dt is confidently believed that by this 
form of duties, as well as by the intrinsic difficulty 
of determining the different qualities and value of 
imported paper, the nominal duty of 30 per cent. 
will be practically reduced to a duty not exceeding 
20 per cent. 

5. The proposed duty of ten per cent. ad valorem 
on printed books will also have a deleterious effect 
on the business of the memorialists, inasmuch as 
it will greatly reduce the demand for paper, by 
reason of the increased importation of books print- 
ed abroad on foreign paper of an inferior quality. 
This also will eventually increase the price of 
books, and will seriously interfere with the busi- 
ness of our publishers, bookbinders, type-founders, 
&e, I will read an extract from a Jetter written in 
1842, and from another written in the present 
month, which give a full explanation of the effects 
which would be produced by this low rate of duty 
on books: 

‘There always is, in such a market as London, a large 
quantity of steck, chiefly editions of standard authors, for sale 
ata price that will barely cover cost of paper and print, and 
often much less, This supply is derived from unsuccessful 
editions and reverses in trade, sources not likely to fail. T 


bought this summer a great many octavo volumes, and 
amongst them some balances of editions of several hundred 


| volumes, at prices averaging from 4d. to 2s. each; and if it 


had not been for the duty, Lcould have loaded a ship with 
them to great advantage, 

“ Whatever the rate of duty is, ad valorem, you will see 
that itis of no service as protection. If it be one hundred 
per cent., instead of twenty per cent., as contemplated, the 
cheap class of books, the only ones from which we have 
anything to fear, would still be imported freely, to the ruin 
of our manufacturers. Indeed, there would be but very few 
books, except such as are copyright here, that we could 
print. Another circumstance which would help the English 
manufacturers to furnish our market with all standard and 
school books not of a local character, is the great extent of 
stereotyping.. Almost all the historians, poets, &c., and 
lexicons of all languages, are stereotyped in London, and 


+ the publishers are always ready to print editions on inferior 


paper, and at a smal! advance on paper and press work, for 
our market. To see the effect of this operation, take Don- 
negau’s Lexicon, a work well known amongst us, and 
stereotyped in both countries. This work can be made 
(bound) in London for 4s. 6¢d., equal to $1 10. Now, add to 
this ten per cent. for profit, and twenty per cent. to the 
whole for duties, and the cost here is 81.57. From this take 
the drawback of Ijd. per pound allowed by the British Gov- 
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erninent—five pounds at 3d., 15 cents—and the cost es 
will be $142. Now, the American edition of the «a... 
work cannot be published for less than $2 25, allowing onh 
a moderate suin for the use of plates. Under the specif 
duty the book above described would pay 20 cents per 
pound, or $1 50 per copy—a sum but a litte more than Sur. 
ficient to prevent importation. This is nota strong eas 
but is precisely the condition of almost all standard Ene} 
authors, the republication of which makes so great _ pro- 
portion of the whole publishing business of this couutry.> 

“1 took pains to examine many books as to duties under 
both rates, and Lam satisfied that, if Mr. MeKay’s bill p 
es, there cannot be a Bible printed in this country wit 


loss to its publisher; that is, if the English publisiers eae 
how to use the advantages our tariff will give them.” 

6. The proposed reduction of duty will brine 
into our market a great amount of foreign paper, 
to be sold, for a short time perhaps, at low prices. 
But, by means of it, the paper-mills of the United 
States will be closed, the machinery will decay, 
and thousands of laborers be deprived of employ- 
ment. Finally, when our establishments are bro- 
ken down, the foreigner will increase his prices, 
and we must pay what he asks for the article; and 
thus the result will be ruin to our own people, 
without any adequate compensation to the coun- 
try in general. 

‘Such, Mr. President, are the reasons stated by 
the memorialists against the proposed reduction 
and change in the form of assessing duties on pa- 
per prescribed by the new tariff bill. They are 
unanswerable, and are presented with respect, and 
urged firmly and earnestly upon the consideration 
of the Senate. I suppose this bill—which, in its 
results, I believe will prove ruinous to the free 
labor, the prosperity, and the business of the coun- 
try generally—will pass. I do net apprehend that 
it is to receive any modifications. But I have done 
my duty to these petitioners. I have stated their 
case to the Senate. They will suffer with the other 
industrial pursuits of the nation; but they will have 
at least the consolation of believing that the period 
is not distant when the people of the United States 
will come to the rescue of their essential interests; 
when these errors of legislation will be corrected, 
and when measures calculated, in their opinion, to 
sustain their labor and promote their interests, will 


sth 


' be adopted, by giving their capital and industry 


that protection which will secure an adequate rev- 
enue, maintain the industry of all classes in the 
community, and promote the prosperity of the 


country generally. 


I present the petition, and move that it be print- 


_ed, the motion for that purpose to be referred to 


the Committee on Printing. 


THE TARIFF. 
SPEECH OF MR. CAMERON, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE Senate, July 22, 1846. 


On the Bill for the reduction of duties on Imports, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. Present: I feel no little reluctance in ad- 
dressing the Senate on this subject. If my own 
feelings were consulted, I should certainly prefer 
to be silent, and to leave to others more able, more 
eloquent, and more experienced in debate, the task 
of exposing the inconsistencies and follies, and the 
ruinous efiects of the measure now before the Sen- 
ate. Enough has indeed been already said to pre- 
vent its passage, if truth were to prevail; and I am 
in strong hopes that it will yet be defeated; for it 
seems now so poor that there is none to do it rev- 
erence—not one to raise his voice in its favor. But 
I cannot suffer a vote to be taken till I have ex- 
pressed my hostility to its passage, and said some- 
thing in defence of the industry of my State, which 
it is calculated to ruin. | 

I come here the representative of a State deeply 
interested in the development of her resources, and 
in fostering and protecting the industry of her cit- 
zens; a State which has expended more than one 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars in making 
those resources available; a State which in two wars 
has expended more blood and more treasure in the 
common defence than any State in the Union; a 
State which has never asked any favors from the 
Union, and which has received as little benefit from 
it as any one in it; even the fort which was built 
for the defence of her city, with the money of her 
own citizens, has been suffered t go to decay by 
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Democracy of her sons—so much so that no De- 
mocratic President was ever elected without her 
yote; nay, one which never gave a vote against a 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency, until she 
believed there was a settled design to desert her 
dearly cherished interests, : : ; 

You can, therefore, Mr. President, imagine my 
surprise when I find our time-honored Common- 
wealth charged with a want of Democracy in her 
opposition to this bill. From one end of her wide 
domain to the other she does oppose it; and if I | 
fail to show that she has abundant cause, it will 
not be for the want of defects in the bill itself. So 
far as she is concerned, it can produce evil, and 
evil only. 

The support of a system of protection for the 
Jabor of her citizens is with her not new. Itisa 
Jesson she learned from the fathers of the Repub- 
lic, and which was practised with uniform and un- 
varying consistency by all her early settlers. Her 
sons have not, and [ trust in God will never prove 
recreant to the wholesome lessons of theirancestry. 
Jt is to this practice and to these lessons that she 
owes her present prosperity and fame. 

Go where you will, there is but one sentiment 
now pervading the public mind on this subject. It 
has grown with her growth, and strengthened with 
her strength; and there is a cry coming up now 
from all her borders, echoed from every hill and 
from every valley; from her very bowels, as you 
saw the other day, by the petition which 1 pre- 
sented fram her hardy miners, whose habitations 
are under ground: from every village, from ever 
work-shop, from every farm-house is the ery heart, 
invoking us to interpose between them and ruin. 
Every Legislature for years has instructed her Rep- 
resentatives here to adhere to her favorite policy; 
and no man has ever presumed to ask her favor 
without admitting the justice and propriety of her 
views upon this subject; and I may add, Mr. Presi- 
dent, wo betide the man who raises his suicidal hand 
against her, now in the hour of her extremity. 

I have said her favor was never asked without a 
pledge to support her views. You know, sir, how 
itwasin 1844. IT need not tell you that you would 
not now occupy that chair but for the assurances— | 
the oft-reiterated assurances—that her policy would | 
not be disturbed. You and I remember the scenes . 
of thatday. We cannot forget the flags and ban- | 
ners which were carried in the processions of her 
democracy, pending the election which resulted in 
the triumph of our party. It cannot, and ought 


‘not to be disguised, that, but for these assurances 


to which I have alluded, that triumph never would 
have been obtained, I remem!.er the anxiety which 
pervaded@he minds of the politicians until the pub- 
lication of the Kane letter, and I cannot forget the 
pains that were taken by the leading men of the | 
party to convince the people that it was evidence of | 
an intention to protect our interests. Her confi- | 
ding citizens gave their support in good faith, and 
they expected good faithin return. The letter was | 
published in€2nglish and German, in every Demo- 
crate paper in the State, and im pamphilets by thou- 
sands. Every Democrat pointed to it asa satisfac- || 
tory tariff letter, and no Democrat doubted it. It is 
not saying too much to ascribe to that letter mainly | 
the Democratic majority of the State. Surely, hon- | 
orable men will net now, since the battle has been | 
fought and the honors won by it, evade its respon- | 
sibility, by saying that too liberal a construction | 
was put upon it. If it was wrongly applied, there 
was time enough for its contradiction between the 
time of its publication and the election. The party | 
majority in this hall may be fairly attributed to that 
letter; and I ask honorable Senators if they expect 
that meray can be retained if this bill shall be- 
come alaw? I warn them now of the sudden and | 
swift destruction which awaits us, if Punic faith is 
to govern the councils of the Democratic party. 
It is to avert what I believe would be a dire calami- 
ty—the prostration of Democratic principles—that 

raise my voice to arrest the further progress of | 
this bill. 

It would be needless to take up the doctrine of 
protection to defend it, if it were not for the dispo- 
sition recently manifested to ape everything British, | 
and to shape our legislation to suit the subjects of |, 
the British crown. A new order of Democracy | 
Seems, hewever, to have arisen in these latter days; | 
and for the especial benefit of its highpriests I will |, 
read the opinions of the founders of the Republic, |i 
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who participated in public affairs from the founda- 
tion of the Governments—who framed its tundamen- 
tal law—and who fought its battles in the Revolu- 
tion and the last war. The people of Pennsylva- 
nia still have confidence in the democracy of those 
pure and great men; and time was when they were 
considered as the pillars of the democracy of the 
Union. 


Extract of a speech of George Washington, President 
of the United States, to Congress, Jan. 8, 1790. 
“A free people ought not only to be armed, but diseip- 

lined; to which end a uniform and well- digested plan is 

requisite ; and their safety and interest require that they 
should promote such manufactories as tend to render them 
independent of others for essential, particularly military, 


» supplies,’? 


* The advancement of agriculture, commerce, and manu- 


factures, by all proper means, wilh not, I trust, need recom- 


: 


menduation.’ 


Extract of a speech of George Washington, President 
of the United States, to Congress, Dec. 7, 1796. 


“Congress have repeatedly, and not without success, 
directed their attention to the encouragement of manufac 
tures. The @bject is of too much consequence not to insure 
a corftiniance of their efforts in every way which shall ap 
pear eligible.’? 


Extract cf a speech of John Adams, President of the 
United States, to Congress, November 22, 1800. 


«The manufacture of arms within the United States still 
invites the attention of the National Legislature. 
siderable expense to the public, this manufacture has been 
brought to such a state of maturity as, with continued 
encouragement, will supersede the necessity of future im- 
portations from foreign countries.” 


Extract of a message from Thomas Jefferson, President 
of the United States, to Congress, Dec. 8, 1801. 


Agriculture, mannfactures, commerce, and navigation, 
the four pillars of our prosperity. are then most thriving 
when left most free to individual enterprise. Protection 
from casual embarrassments, however, may sometimes be sea- 
sonibly interposed.’? 


Extract of a message from Thomas Jefferson, President 
of the United States, to Congress, Dec. 2, 1206. 


“The duties composing the Mediterranean fund will 
cease, by law, at the end of the present session. Consider 
ing, however, that they are levied chiefly on luxuries, and 
that we have an impost on salt, a necessary of life, the free 
use of which otherwise is so important, I recommend to 


| your consideration the suppression of the duties on salt, and 


the continuation of the Mediterranean fund instead thereof, 
for a short time; after which, that also will become unne- 
cessary for any purpose now within contemplation.” 


GRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Ata con- | 


“ When both of these branches of revenue shall, in this 


way, be relinquished, there will still, ere long, be an accu- 
mulation of moneys in the treasury beyond the instalments 
of public debt, which we are permitted by contract to pay. 
They cannot, then, without a modification, assented to by 
the public creditors, be applied to the extinguishment of 
this debt, and the complete liberation of our revenues, the 
most desirable of all objects; nor, if our peace continues, 
will they be wanting for any other existing purpose. The 
question, therefore, now comes forward—To what other ob- 
jects shall these surpluses be appropriated, and the whole 
surplus of impost, after the entire discharge of the public 
debt, and during those intervals when the purposes of war 
shall not call for them? Shall we suppress the impost, and 
give that advantage to foreign over domestic manufactures ? 


| On a few articles, of more general and necessary use, the 
| suppression, in due season, will doubtless be right; but the 


great mass of the articles on which impost is paid are for- 
eign luxuries, purchased by those only who are rich enough 
to afford themselves the use of them. Their patriotism 
would certainly prefer its continuance and application to the 
great purposes of the public education, roads, rivers, canals, 
and such other objects of public improvement as it may be 


of the United States, to Congress, November 8, 1808. 
“Under the aets of March 11 and April 23, respecting 


| thought proper to add to the constitutional enumeration of | 
| Federal powers.”’ 


| Extract of a message from Thomas Jefferson, President 


arms, the difficulty of procuring them from abroad, during | 


| the present situation and dispositions of Europe, induced us 


to direct our whole efforts to the means of internal supply. 
The public factories have therefore been enlarged, additional 


| machinery erected, and, in proportion as artifieers can be 
| found or formed, their effect, already more than doubled, 
| may be increased, so as to keep pace with the yearly increase 
| of the militia. 


The annual sums appropriated by the latter 
act have been directed to the encouragement of private fac- 


| tories of arms, and contracts have been entered into with 
individual undertakers to nearly the amount of the first year’s | 
| appropriation. 


«The suspension of our foreign commerce, produced by 
the injustice of the belligerent Powers, and the consequent 
losses and sacrifices of our citizens, are subjec}s of just con- 
The situation into which we have thus heen forced, 
has impelled us to apply a portion of our industry and capi- 
tal to internal manufactures and improvements. The ex- 
tent of this conversion is daily increasing, and little doubt 
remains that the establishments formed and forming will, 


| under the auspices of cheaper materials and subsistence, the 


freedom of labor from taxation with us, and of protecting 
duties and prvhibitions, become permanent. 

«“ The probable accumulation of the surpluses of revenue 
beyond what can be applied to the payment of the public 
debt, whenever the freedom and safety of our commerce 
shall be restored, merits the consideration of Congress. 
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Shall it lie unproductive in the public vaults? Shall the rev- 
enue be reduce d? Or, shall it not rather be appropriated to 
the improvements of roads, canals, rivers, education, and 
other great foundations of prosperity and union.” 


Extract of a message from James Madison, President 
of the United States, to Congress, May 23, 1809. 

*'The revision of our commercial laws, proper to adapt 
them to the arrangement which has taken place with Great 
Britain, will doubtless engage the early attention of Congress. 
It will be worthy, at the same time, of their just and provi- 
dent care, to make such further alterations in the hows as 
will more especially protect and foster the several branches 
of manufacture which have been recently instituted or ex- 
tended by the laudable exertions of our citizens.’ 


Extract of a message from James Madison, President of 
the United States, to Congress, November 29, 1309. 


“The face of our country everywhere presents the evi- 
dence of laudable enterprise, of extensive capital, and of 
durable improvement. Ina cultivation of the materials, and 
the extension of useful manufactures, more especially in the 
general application to household fabrics, we behold a rapid 
diminution of our dependence on foreign supplies. Nor is 
it unworthy of reflection, that this revolution in our pursuits 
and habits is in no slight degree a consequence of those im- 
politie and arbitrary edicts by which contending nations, in 
endeavoring each of them to obstruet our trade with the 
other, have so far abridged our means of procuring the pro 
ductions and manufactures of which our own are now taking 
the place.”’ 


Extract of a message from James Madison, President 
of the United Slates, to Congress, Dec. 5, 1810. 
“TT feel particular satisfaction in remarking tha, an inte- 

rior view of our country presents us with grateful proots of 
its substantial and increasing prosperity. To a thriving ag 
riculture, and the improvements related to it, is added a 
highly interesting extension of usethl manutactures: the 
combined product of professional ocenpations and of house- 
hold industry. Such, indeed, is the experience of economy, 
as well as of policy, in these substitutes for supplies here- 
tofore obtained by foreign conimerce, that, in a national 
view. the change ts justly regarded as of itself more than a 
recompense tor those privations and losses, resulting from 
foreign injustice, which furnished the general impulse re- 
quired for its accomplishment. How far it may be expedient 
to guard the infaney of this improvement, in the distribution 
of labor, by regulations of the connnercial tariff, is a subject 
which cannot fail to suggest itself to your patriotic retlee- 
tions.’ 


Extract of a message from James Madison, President 
of the United States, to Congress, Nov. 5, 1811. 


& Although other subjects will press more immediately on 
vour deliberations, a portion of them cannot but be well 
bestowed on the just and sound policy of securing to our 
manufactures the success they have attained, and are still 
uttaining, in some degree, under the impulse of causes not 
permanent. 

‘ Besides the reasonableness of saving our manufactures 
from sacrifices which a change of circumstances might bring 
on them, the national interest requiresthat, with respect to 
such articles at least as belong to our defence and our pri- 
mary wants, We should not be left in unnecessary depend- 
ance on external supplies.’’ 


Extract of a message from James Madison, President 
of the United States, to Congress, Dec. 7, 1813. 


“Tf the war has increased the interruptions of our com- 
merce, it has at the same time cherished and mufiplied our 
manufactures, so as to make us independent of al! other 
countries for the more essential branches, for which we 
ought to be dependent on none ; and is even rapidly giving 
them an extent which will create additional staples in our 
future intercourse with foreign markets.” 


Extract of a message from James Madison, President 
of the United States, to Congress, December 5, 1815. 


“In adjusting the dutics on imports to the object of rev- 
enue, the influence of the tariff on manufactures will neces- 
sarily present itself fer consideration. However wise the 
theory may be which leaves to the sagacity and interest of 
individuals the application of their industry and resources, 
there are in this, aa in other cases, exceptions to the general 
rule. Besides the condition, which the theory itself im- 
plies, of a reciprocal adoption by other nations, experience 
teaches that so many circumstances must concur in intro- 
ducing and maturing manufacturing establishments, espe- 
cially of the more complicated kinds, that a country may 
remain long without them, although sufficiently advanced, 
and in some respects even peculiarly fitted for carrying 
them on with success. Under circumstances giving a pow- 
erful impulse to manufacturing igdustry, it has made among 
us a progress, and exhibited an efficiency which justify the 
belief that. with a protection not more than is due to the enter- 
prising citizens whale interests are now at stake, it will be- 
come, at an early day, not only safe against occasional com- 
petitions from abroad, but a source of domestic wealth, and 
even of external commerce. Inselecting the branches more 
especially entitled to the publie patronage, a preference is 
obviously claimed by such as will relieve the United States 
from a dependence on foreign supplies, ever subject to 
casual failures, for articles necessary for the public defence, 
or connected with the primary wants of individuals. It 
will be an additional recommendation of particular manu- 
factures, where the materials for them are extensively 
drawn from our agriculture, and consequently impart and 
insure to that greatfund of national prosperity and inde pend- 
ence an encouragement which cannot fail to be rewarded.” 


J shall show, by the connexion between the 
agricultural and manufacturing interests of Penn- 
sylvania, how entirely applicable this view is to 

. the present state of things. 
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Extract of a message from James Madison, President 
of the United States, to Congress, December 3, 1816. 


“Jt is to be regretted that a depression is experienced by 
pirticular branches of Our manufactures, and by a portion 
of our navigation, As the first proceeds, in an essential 
degree, from an excess of imported merchandise, which 
carries a check in its own tendeucy, the cause, in its present 
extent, cannot be of very long duration. The evil will not, 
however, be viewed by Congress, without a recollection 
that manufactaring establishments, if suffered to sink too 
low, or languish too long, may not revive after the causes 
shall have ceased; and that, in the vicissitudes of human 
affairs, situations may recur in which a dependence on for- 
eign sources for indispensable supplies may be among the 
most serious cmbarrassments.”’ 


Extract of a message from James Monroe, President of 
the United States, to Congress, December 2, 1817. 


* Our manufactories will require the continued attention 
of Congress. The capital employed in them is so consider 
able, and the Knowledge acquired in the machinery and 
fubric ofall the most useful manufactures, is of great value. 
Their preservution, which depends on due encouragement, is 

panected with the high interests of the nation.”’ 


Extract of a message from James Monroe, President of 
the United States, to Congress, December 7, 1819. 


«The great reduction in the price of the principal articles 
of domestic growth, which has occurred during the present 
year, and the subsequent fallin the price of labor, apparent 
ly sO favorable to the success of domestic manulactures, 
have not shieided them against other causes adverse to their 
prosperity. The peeuniary esobarrassments which have so 
deeply atfected the commercial interests of the nation have 
bern no less adverse to our manulacturing establishments 
in several sections of the Union. 

* An additional cause for the depression of these establish- 
nents may probably be found in the pecuniary embarrass- 
ments which have recently affected those countries with 
wiiel our commerce has been principally prosecuted. 

“'Theu manufactures, for the want of a ready or profit 
able market at home, have been shipped by the manufac 
turers to the United States, and, in many instances, sold at 
t price below their current value at the place of manufac- 
tur Although this practice may, from its nature, be con- 
sidered temporary or contingent, it is not on that account 
less injurious in its effects. Uniformity in the demand and 
price of an article is highly desirable to the domestic manu 
fucturer, 

** Ti is deemed of great importance to give encouragement to 
our domestic manufactures. th what manner the evils which 
have been adverted to may be remedied, and how far itmay 
be pr ictieable, in other respects, to afford to them further 
encouragement, paying due regard to the other great in- 
terests of the nation, is submitted to the wisdom of Con- 
gre “8. 


Extract of a message from James Monroe, President of 
the United States, to Congress, December 5, 1821. 


** Tt may fairly be presumed that, under the protection given 
to domestic manufactures by the existing laws, ave shall 
become, at no distant period, a manufacturing country on 
an extensive scale. Possessing, as we do, the raw materials 
in such vast amount, with a capacity to augment them to 
an indefinite extent; raising within the country aliment of 
every kind, to an amount far exceeding the demand for 
home consamplion, even in the most unfavorable years, 
and to be obtained always at a very moderate price ; skilled, 
also, as our people are,in the mechanic arts, and in every 
improvenrent calculated to lessen the demand for, and the 
price of labor, it is manifest that their success in every 
branch of domestic industry may and will be carried, under 
the encouragement given by the present duties, to an extent to 
meet any demand which, under a fair competition, may be 
made upon it. 

“A considerable increase of domestic manufactures, by 
diminishing the importation of foreign, will probably tend 
to lessen the amount of the public revenue. As, however, 
a jarge proportion of the revenue which is derived from 
duties is raised fiom other articles than manufactures, the 
demand for which will inerease with our population, it is 
believed that a fund will still be raised from that source ad- 
equate to the greater part of the public expenditures. 

* It cannot be doubted that the more complete our inter- 
nal resources, and the less dependent we are on foreign 
powers for every national as well as domestic purpose, the 
greater and more stable will be the public felicity. By the 
increase of domestic manufactures, will the demand for the 
rude materials at home be increased ; and thus will the de- 
pendence of the several parts of our Union on each other, 
and the strength of the Union itself, be proportionably aug- 
mented. In this process, which is very desirable, and in- 
evitable under the existing duties, the resources which ob- 
viously present themselves to supply a deficiency in the 
revenue, should it occur, are the interests which may derive 
the principal benefit from the change.” F 


Extract of a message from James Monroe, President 
of the United States, to Congress, Dec. 3, 1822. 


« From the best information that I have been able to ob- 
tain, it appears that our manufactures, though depressed im- 
mediately after the peace, have considerably increased, and 
are still increasing, under the encouragement given them 
by the tariff of 1816, and by subsequent laws. 

“ Satisfied Lam, whatever mayybe the abstract doctrine 
in favor of unrestricted commerce, provided all nations 
would concur in it, and it was not liable to be interrupted 
by war, which has never occurred, and cannot be expected, 
then there are other strong reasons applicable to our situa- 
tion, and relations with other countries, which impose on 
us the obligation to cherish and sustain our manufactures. 
Satisfied however, I likewise am, that the interests ofevery 
part of our Union, even of those most benefited by manufac- 
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greatest caution, and a critical knowledge of the effect to be 
produced by the slightest change. On full consideration of 
the subject, in all its relations, fam persuaded that a further 
augmentation may now be made of the duties on certain 
foreign articles, in favor of our own, and without affecting 
mjuriously any other interest.” 


Extract from a message of James Monroe, President of 
the United States, to Congress, December 2, 1823. 


“Having communicated my views to Congress at the 
commencement of the last ses-ion, respecting the en- 
ecouragement which ought to be given to our manufactures, 
and the principle on which it should be founded, I have 
only to add that these views remain unchanged; and that 
the present state of those countries with which we have the 
most immediate political relations and greatest commercial 
intercourse tends to confirm them. Under this impression, 
I recommend a review of the tariff, for the purpose of af- 
fording such additional protection to those articles which 
we are prepared to manufacture, or which are more imme- 
diately connected with the defence and independence of the 
country.” 


These words were the last remarks, given as a 
leracy, from the last of the fathers of the Revolu- 
tion; and, acting upon this wholesome counsel, 
Congress, at that session, passed the bill known as 
the tariff of 1824. « 

I will now give the views on this subjett of one 
who is confessedly the most remarkable man of 
his ave; one who, whatever difference of opinion 
may be entertained with regard to some of his 
measures, is admitted by all to have brought to the 
administration of the public affairs intrusted to his 
care as much purity of purpose, and as strong pa- 
triotic feelings, as ever characterized any public 
man; and it is not saying too much to add, that no 
public man, save only the father of his country, 
enjoyed in a more remarkable degree the confi- 
dence and regard of his countrymen. It will read- 
ily he understood that I allude to General Jackson. 
In 1824 he addressed the following letter to several 
persons who had written him on this subject: 


Extract from Gen. Jackson’s letter to Dr. Coleman. 


* You ask me my opinion on the tariff. I answer, that I 
am in favor of a judicious examination and revision of it; 
and so far as the tariff bill before us embraces the design of 
fostering, protecting, and preserving within ourselves the 
means of national defence and independence, particularly in 
a state of war, I would advocate and supportit. The expe- 
rience of the late war ought to teach us a lesson, and one 
never to be forgotten. If our liberty and republican form of 
government, procured for us by our revolutionary fathers, 
are worth the blood and treasure at which they were ob- 
tained, it surely is our duty to protect and defend them. 
Can there be an American patriot, who saw the privations, 
dangers, and difficulties experienced tor the want of proper 
means of defence during the last war, who would be willing 
again to hazard the safety of our country, if embroiled; or 
to rest it for defence on the precarious means of national 
resource to be derived from commerce in a state of war 
with a maritime power, who might destroy that commerce 
to prevent us obtaining the means of defence. and thereby 
subdue us? I hope there is not; andif there is, I am sure 
he does not deserve to enjoy the blessings of freedom. 
Heaven smiled upon and gave us liberty and independence. 
That same Providence has blessed us with the means of 
national independence and national defence. If we omit 
or refuse to use the gifts which he has extended to us, we 
deserve not the continuation of his blessings. He has filled 
our mountains and our plains with minerals—with lead, 
iron, and copper—and given us climate and soil for the 
growing of hemp and wool. These being the grand mate- 
rials of our national defence, they ought to have extended 
to them adequate and fair protection, that our own manu- 
factories and laborers may be placed on a fair competition 
with those of Europe, and that we may have within our 
country a supply of those leading and important articles so 
esSential in war. Beyond this I look at the tariff with an 
eye to the proper distribution of labor, and to revenue, and 
with a view to discharge our national debt. [ am one of 
those whe dornot believe that a national debt is a national 
blessing, but rather a curse to a Republic, inasmuch as it is 
calculated to raise around the Administration a moneyed | 
aristocracy, dangerous to the liberties of the country. This 
tariff—I mean a judicious one—possesses more fanciful than 
real danger. IT will ask, what is the real situation of the 
agriculturist? Where has the American farmer a market 
for his surplus product? Except for cotton, he has neither 
a foreign nor home market. Does not this clearly prove 
when there is no market either at home or abroad, that 
there is too much Jubor employed in agriculture, and that | 
the channels for labor should be multiplied? Common | 
sense points out at once the remedy. Draw from agricul- 
ture this superabundant labor; employ itin mechanism and 
manufactures; thereby creating a home market for your | 
breadstuffs, and distributing labor to the most profitable ac- | 
count, and benefits to the country will result. Take from 
agriculture ip the United States six hundred thousand men, 
women, and children, and you will at once give a home mar- 
ket for more breadstuffs than all Europe now furnishes us. 
In short, sir, we have been too long subject to the policy of 
the British merchants. It is time that we should become a 
little more Americanized, and, instead of feeding the paupers 
and laborers of England, feed our own; or else, in a short 
time, by continuing our present policy. we shall all be ren- 
dered paupers ourselves. | 

« It is, therefore, my opinion, that acareful and judicious 
tanff is much wanted to pay our national debt, and afford us 
the means of that defence within ourselves on which the 


tures, requires that this sulject should be touched with the !! safety of our country and liberty depends; and last, though | 
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not Jeast, give a proper distribution taftour labor 
must prove beneficial to the happiness, independence. ; 
wealth of the community. “= 

* This is a short outline of my opinions generally oy the 
subject of your inquiry; and believing them correct oan 
ealeulated to further the prosperity and happiness Of mm 
country, I declare to you T would not barter them for a ~ 
office or situation of a temporal character that could be sven 
me.?? =~ 
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Extract of a message from Andrew Jackson, Presid 
of the United States, to Congress, Dec. 8, 1829. 


|; *No very considerable change has occurred during tie 
recess of Congress in the condition of either oura iture. 
commerce, or manufactures. 

“To regulate its conduct, so as to promote equally the 
prosperity of these three cardinal interests, is one of the 
most difficult tasks of government; and it may be regretted 
that the complicated restrictions which now embarrass the 
intercourse of nations could not, by common consent, be 
abolished, and commerce allowed to flow in those chanix \s 
to which individual enterprise—always its surest guide— 
might direct it. But we must ever expect selfish !egislation 
in other nations, and are therefore compelled to adapt our 
own to their regulations, in the manner best calculated to 
avoid serious injury, and to harmonize the conflicting inter. 
ests of our agriculture, our commerce, and our manutae 
tures. Under these impressions, I invite your attention to 
the existing tariff, believing that some of its provisions re- 
quire modification. 

“The general rule to be applied in graduating the duties 
upon articles of foreign growth or manutacture, is that which 
will place our own in fair competition with those @f other 
countries; and the inducements to advance even «a step be 
yond this point are controlling in regard to those «articles 
which ure of primary necessity in time of war. When we re- 

| fleet upon the difficulty and delicacy of this operation, jt js 
important that it should never be attempted but with the 
utmost caution. Frequent legislation in regard to any hy anch 
of industry affecting its value, and by which its capital mir be 
transferred (2 new channels, must always be productive of hzz- 
ardous speculution and loss. 

“In deliberating, therefore, on these interesting subjects, 
local feelings and prejudices should be merged in the patri- 
otic determination to promote the great interests of the 
whole. All attempts to connect them with the party con- 
flicts of the day are necessarily injurious, and should be dis. 
countenaneed. Our action upon them should be under the 
control of higher and purer motives. Legislation subjected 
to such influences can never be just; and will not long ye- 
tain the sanction of a people whose active patriotism is not 
bounded by sectional limits, nor insensible to that spirit of 
concession and forbearance which gave life to our political 
compact, and still sustains it. Disearding all calculations of 
political ascendency, the North, the South, the East, and the 
West, should unite in diminishing any burden of which 
either may justly complain. 

“ The agricultural interest Of our country is so essentially 
connected with every other, and so superior in importance 
to them all, that it is scarcely necessary to invite to it your 
particular attention. It is principally us manufuctures and 
commerce tend to increase the vajue of agricultural produc- 
tions, and to extend their application to the wants «nd com- 
forts of society, that they deserve the fostering care of Govern- 
ment. 

‘«« Looking forward to the period, not far distant, when a. 
sinking fund will no longer be required, the duties on those 
articles of importation which cannot come in competition with 
our own productions, «re the first that should engage the atten- 
tion of Congress in the modification of the tariff. Of these, 
tea and coffee are the most prominent : they enter largely into 
the consumption of the country, and have become articles 
of necessity to all classes.”? 


Extract of amessage from /Indrew Jackson, President 
of the United States, to Congress, Dec. 7, 1830. 


«“ Among the numerous causes of congratulation, the 
condition of our impost revenue deserves special mention, 
inasmuch as it promises the means of extinguishing the 
public debt sooner than was anticipated, and furnishes a 
strong illustration of thepractical effects of the present tariff 
upon our commercial interests. 

“The object of the tariff is objected to by some as uncon- 
stitutional ;* and it is considered by almost all as defective in 
many of its parts. 

«The power to impose duties on imports originally be- 
longed to the several States. The right to adjust those 
duties, with a view to the encouragement of domestic 
branches of industry is so completely incidental to that 
power, that it is difficult to suppose the existence of the one 
without the other. The States have delegated their whole 
authority over imports to the General Government, without 
limitation or restriction, saving the very inconsiderable 
reservation relating to their inspection laws. This author- 
ity having thus entirely passed from the States, the right to 
exercise it for the purpose of protection does not exist in 
them; and consequenuy if it be not possessed by the Gene- 
ral Government, it must be extinct. Our political system 
would thus present the anomaly of a people stripped of the 
right to foster their own industry, and to counteract the 
most selfish and destructive policy which might be adopted 
by foreign nations. This jsurely cannot be the case. This 

indispensable power, thus surrendered by the States, must 
be within the scope of the authority, on the subject, ex- 
pressly delegated to Congress. In this conclusion I am 
confirmed as well by the opinions of Presidents Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, who have each*repcatedly 
recommended the exercise of this right under the Consti- 
tution, as by the uniform practice of Congress, the continued 
acquiescence of the States, and the general understanding 
of the people.”? 

«“ That our deliberations on this interesting subject should 
be uninfluenced by those partisan conflicts that are incident 
to free institutions, is the fervent wish of my heart. To 
make this great question, which unhappily so much divides 

| and excites the public mind, subservient to the shortsighted 
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views of faction,anust destroy all hope of settling it satis- 
factorily to the great body of the people, and for the general 
interest. I cannot, therefore, in taking leave of the sub- 
ect, too earnestly, for my own feelings or the common 
good, warn you against the blighting consequences of such a 
cours has 
Extract of a message from Andrew Jackson, President 
of the United States, to Congress, Dec. 6, 1831. 
«The contidence with which the extinguishment of the 
public debt may be anticipated presents an opportunity for 
carrying into effect more fully the policy in relation to im- 
p wt duties which has been recommended in my former 
messages. A modification of the tariff which shall produce 
areduction of our revenue to the wants of the Government, 
and an adjustment of the duties on imports with a view tu 
equal justice in relation to all our national interests. and to 
the counteraction of foreign policy, so far as it may be inju- 
rious to those interests, is deemed to be one of the principal 
objects Which demand the consideration of the present Con- 


gress. In the exercise of that spirit of concession and con- 
ciliation which has distinguished the friends.of our Union 
in all great emergencies, itis believed that this object may 
be effected without injury to any national interest.’ 
think, Mr. President, I have clearly established 
the democratic character of a tariff for protection of 
American industry, by proofs of the most convin- 
cingcharacter. The authorities from which I have 
quoted have all been rezarded as the lights of the 
republic, and I envy not the man who would at- 
tempt to lessen the weight of their opinions. 

In recommending these views to Congress at 
different times, they but adopted the views of every 
nation of the world that has been prosperous. No 
nation ever flourished that did not take care of its 
own citizens, and develop its own resources; but 
our modern philosophers seem to be * wise above 
what is written.”’ 

In the olden time, Mr. President, when Democ- 
racy was certainly not less pure than at present, 
revenue bills originated with the representatives of 
the people. The fathers of the country even 
thought it wise, in forming the Constitution, to 
restrict their origin to the House of Representa- 
tives. Now, the representatives of the people are 
saved all the trouble of reflecting upon the difficult 
subject of revenue. ‘The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, like the first Lord of the Treasury in England, 
makes a bill, and hands it to the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance in the House. Cabinet 
ministers bring all their influence to bear, and, by 
the aid of the previous question, force the bill 
through. 

It is sent to the Senate, and some mysterious in- 
fluence there prevents the bill from being referred, 
and taking the ordinary course of all measures of 
this kind. Weare told that the interests of the 
Democratic party require its immediate passage. 
Honorable Senators admit that it is not a good bill, 
but they cannot go against the party Such sub- 
servience to ministers would do credit to a British 
House of Lords, but is, in my opinion, in bad 
keeping in an American Senate. I am proud to 
call myself a Democrat. 1am the son of a Dem- 
ocrat. I represent a State whose Democracy no 
one will doubt; and, for one, [ must object to this 
mode of fixing principles on the party. I was 
taught in early life to believe that the Democratic 
party was the friend of the poor—of the laboring 
classes; that its principles were calculated to elevate || 
the masses; but the principles of this southern 
Democracy would rob the poor man of his labor, 
and make him dependant on the capitalists of Eng- 
land for his scanty subsistence. Such was not 
the doctrine of such Democrats as Jefferson, Madi- 
son, Monroe, or Jackson, as I have fully shown. 
_ It has been said that the tariff of 1842 is defect- 
ive in many of its details. It may be; but if so, 
why do not gentlemen point out these defects and 
suggest remedies, without entirely destroying the 
principles upon which it is based? That law 
found the country in a state of unparalleled dis- 
tress. Never, ina time of profound peace, was 
there such utter ruin and dismay pervading the 
whole country. Not individuals merely, not com- 
munities only, but whole States were involved in 
the general bankruptcy: even the General Govern- 
ment itself was without credit and without the | 
means of carrying on its ordinary functions. From 
the time the Compromise act, whose principles are 
now attempted to be reénacted, began to take effect, 

the credit of the country bégan to sink. Time only 
added to these difficulties instead of relieving them, 
unul, at the end of Mr. Van Buren’s Administra- | 
tion, the Government was many millions in debt. | 
In vain did her fiscal officers try to replenish the || 
exhausted treasury. Her creditors received in |) 
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many instances only “ promises to pay;’’ and no 
one had courage enough to invest in her loans, 
even at a discount. P 

The memorable rout of the Democratic party 
in 1840, and the overthrow of Mr. Van Buren’s 
Administration, was the consequence of this state 
of things. 

The individual cases of distress which pervaded 
the country for a period preceding the law of 1842 
were absolutely heartrending. Rich men not only 
lost their fortunes, but poor men lost their means 
of living. Our furnaces and our forges and our 
workshops were enipued; our merchants were 
ruined, and our farmers, our substantial yeomanry, 
many of them with abundance of products, for 
want of a market, found themselves in the hands 
of the sheriff. Nota section of the whole country 
but afforded abundant evidence of the truth of this 
melancholy picture. You know, Mr. President, 
that this is no fancy sketch. The dockets of your 
courts and the streets of your own city, and all the 
business avenues of that noble commercial mart, 
could be appealed to for its truth. 

I remember, and you doubtless know, that in 
the organization of a new court in that city there 
were over five hundred applicants for the place of 
tipstaff. Healthy, vigorous men sought this sta- 
tion to get bread for their families. A prominent 
Democrat of Pennsylvania, alluding to the subject, 
uses the following language, which fully corrobo- 


rates all [ have said: 


* All will recollect the condition of our country in 1840 
and 1841. The political campaign, and the causes which 
contr@led it, must be fresh in remembrance. Such was the 
condition of the productive classes, that an able statesman, 
though aided by all the patronage of. the National and most 
of the State Governments, and sustained by an active and 
powerful party, which had never been beaten, was hurled 


| from the Presidential chair by an overwhelming torrent. 


How did this happen? It was no philosophical abstraction 
that occupied the public mind. The people of the United 
States are essentially a practical, matter-of-fact people. The 


Sree-trade system had been gradually working since 1833, and 


was being feltin all its charms at the time of that election. 
A deep gloom pervaded our land; it was visible in every 
countenance, and a single idea controlled and determined 
the event. ‘Our condition can’t be worse—let us have a 
change,’ was on the lips of every one. Mr. Van Buren had 
not contributed to the fearful depression, but it had nearly 
attained its climax at an unlucky day for him. Congress 
found the country, in 1842, in a most deplorable condition of 
distress and despondeney. Every man who was in any way 
connected with productive industry will remember whata 
dark cloud preceded their action on the tariff in that year, 


and we all know how soon confidence revived after the pas- 


sage of the law; and all have realized the growth and im- 
provement of every pursuit in our country from that time 
to this.”” 

Do gentlemen desire these scenes renewed? Will 
men never learn wisdom from experience? How 
is itnow? How changed the scene! If a magi- 
cian’s wand had been waved over the face of our 
country, the result would hardly have appeared 
more like enchantment than the reality now before 
us. No man is idle who is willing to work. Con- 
tented, smiling faces are everywhere to be seen. 


| The busy hum of industry gladdens the ear in all 


directions. Everybody is prosperous and every- 
body is happy. 

For the crop of the last year the farmers of Penn- 
sylvania received a high price. The prosperity of 
your city will be seen in the fact that a city has 
sprung up, as if by magic, alongside of you, fur- 
nishing employment for shipping nearly equal in 
amount to all the rest of your tonnage. At this 
new point are daily seen more than one hundred 
ships waiting for cargoes of coal. Our canals and 


| our railroads are crowded with business, and new 


improvements are springing up in every quarter. 
Nearly all the States have restored their credit; and 
the United States treasury had, when the present 
Congress met, a surplus of many millions. What 
has produced all this? Shall a law that has con- 


| ferred all these benefits on the country be ey 
+ 


thrown aside, and one adopted in its place whic 
no one is willing to father, and which no one'will 
defend ?—which, in its crude principles and undi- 
gested details, shows its author to be wholly un- 
acquainted with the commercial, manufacturing, 
mechanical, or agricultural resources of the coun- 
try? , 

I have already intimated what I believe will be 
the effects of this bill. I hope, for the welfare of 
my country, that I may be mistaken; but if it be 
true that the ‘history of the past is but the pro- 
phecy of the future,’ 
shadowed to admit of a doubt. Pass this bill, and 
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the Democratic party must again be defeated, and 
our opponents again triumph, and the policy of the 
country will be unsettled for years. This, how- 
ever, may be considered a minor consideration, 
compared with its disastrous effects upon every 
branch of trade and business in the country. The 
lawyers may flourish and grow rich, for they 
prosper by the distresses of other men. They may 
build up fortunes upon the ruined estates of their 
fellow-citizens, and the hard-earned savings of the 
laboring man. No otherelass of the community 
can derive any benefit from this bill of abomina- 
tions. Now, Mr. President, allow me to ask, why 
shall this continual interference with the best in- 
terests of the country be pursued? And, especially, 
why shall our Commonwealth, which has been so 
true to the country and to the Democratic party, 
be made the theatre of this distress and ruin? 
What is there in her trade, her business, or the 
character of her people, that makes these repeated 
attacks necessary or proper? The history of her 
trade is one of honest industry and humble thrift. 

With the indulgence of the Senate, I will go into 
a somewhat detailed statement of the leading 
branches of that trade. I need not say, that in 
agriculture she has stood foremost among. the 
States of the Union; that her land is among the 
most fertile, and that it has been the most highly 
cultivated; that her farmers are proverbial for their 
virtue, their intelligence, and their skill. No- 
where has more attention been paid to agriculture 
asa pursuit oras a science, and nowhere has it 
been crowned with greater success. Nowhere in 
this Union is the eye of the traveller delighted with 
such substantial evidences of comfort and happi- 
ness as are presented in her beautifully cultivated 
farms and their neat and substantial dwellings. 
And yet, Mr. President, notwithstanding all we 
hear within these walls of the injury sustained by 
agriculture in supporting manufa tures, this whole 
population have been united as one man in sus- 
taining their infant manufactures and developing 
the resources of their mines. 

Let us look at her coal trade, and if I cannot 
instruct the Senate by its details, I shall at least 
astonish them by the rapidity of its growth; and I 
I trust I shall induce some Senators to pause, be- 
fore they aid in the entire destruction of this vast 
interest—an interest which has increased more 
rapidly than any branch of industry in the coun- 
try. 

The coal trade commenced in 1820. In that 
year only 365 tons of anthracite coal were sent to 
market, 

1,073 tons. 
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And in 1846 it will fully reach 2,500,000 tons. 

It is a remarkable fact, that in proportion to the 
aid extended by the Government to this important 
trade, not only has the quantity increased, but the 
price has been reduced to the citizens; thus com- 
pletely destroying the free-trade theory of the 
present day. Upon the same principle, the price 
will continue to fall as the quantity mined rises, to 
a certain extent; for,!like all other commercial 
transactions, the operator makes his profits from 
the amount of business he does, rather than the 
separate items of it. This will be seen by the 
table of sales in Philadelphia, New York, and 
Boston for the last six years: 


Years. Philadelphia. New York. Boston. 
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In 1840 labor was from $5 to $6 a week; now it 
commands from $8 to $10. 

Here is a regular decrease for five years. In the 
present year there is a slight rise, occasioned by 
the destruction of the Schuylkill canal, and the 
consequent inability of the miners to send &suffi- 
cient quantity to market. 

Twenty years ago good wood commanded, 
nearly every winter, in the Philadelphia and New 
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York markets, as much as 48 and 410 a cord, and 
frequently, in extremely cold winters, it rose much 
hicher. So much distress was there ofteh in large 
cities from the want of fuel, that it led, as a matter 
of necessity, to the establishment of fuel-saving 
societies, by which the poor man could protect 
himself against the high prices in the winter séa- 
son. Now, a ton of coal, which is equal to a cord 
and a half of hickory wood, can be purchased in 
either of these cities for what. was, twenty years 
avo, the lowest price of a cord of wood. The 
introduction of this new article of fuel, which has 
bye en fostered and encourarced mto use by our rey- 
enue laws, has broueht down the price of this 
necessary of life, and has been the cause of more 
comfort to the poor man’s home than any inven- 
Thirty years ago this article (1 
Pennsylvania) was 
entirely unknown; now it gives employment to 
Inbor, annually, equal to five millions of days’ 
work It vives employment to about 700 ships of 


160 tons each, and it affords a nursery for the edu- 


tion of the age, 


mean the anthracite coal of 


eation of about 5,000 seamen, the Importance of 
which can only be felt in case of a war with a 
maritime power. Destroy this business, and you 
nursery to the coal mines of Great 
It has invested in it more than fifty mil- 
lions of dollars, and it sustains a popal ution in its 
immediate nerehborhood of some 60,000 or 70,000 
ni voli . Iteonsumes annually more than two mil 
lions of dollars worth of agricultural products, and 
more than three and a half millions of dollars worth 


| } 
of merchandise, 


transfer this 


Britain. 


The oi] alone consumed in the anthracite coal 


revrion of Pennsylvania, in one year, is worth over 
300,000. ; 

The rent paid by the miners to the owners of 
land amounts to an annual sum of $600,000, and 
this sum is produced by a very small charge on 
each ton mined—not more than thirty or forty cents 

ill the remainder bene expended for labor inone 
form or another; and the land for which this rent 
is paid was, until recently, a barren waste. 

The effect of the tariff upon this branch of our 
industry is illustrated by the following fact: 

In 1837, the amount of coal sent to 

market was. ...ececree eonéeenvece GOluuu tone. 
In 1842, with low duties, it had in- 

creased to Onlv. .ccces cc ese -««+1,108,000 tons. 
Showing an increase of 227,000 tons in five years. 
In 1846, it will be over 2,500,000 tons, showing an 
increase, under the effects of the tariff of 1842. in 
a period of only four years, of 1,392,000 tons. 

\mone the striking effects of the introduction of 
this article, fostered as it has been by our tariff 
laws, is one for the correctness of which I appeal 
to the Senators of Massachusetts: the cM@mpletion 
of the Reading Railroad, one of the avenues by 
whieh the coal reaches market, has made such a 
reduction in the price of fuel in that State, that the 
amount saved annually to its citizens equals the 
interest on her whole State debt; thus virtually 
abolishing the debt itself. I take this State asa 
matter of convenience, as it is the great market of 
of the East. Its eflect on other States, particularly 
New York, must be equally striking. And yet, if 
I may be permitted tq digress, we see public men, 
professing to represent the interest of their constit- 
uenis, giving their aid to the destruction of this 
business, 80 important to those interests. 

The anthracite coal is confined to the eastern 
base of the Allegany Mountains. On the western 
slope is found only bituminous coal, and almost 
every western county of Pennsylvania, and nearly 
every one of the western States, abounds in it. 1 
have not had time to investigate the amount of bu- 
siness connected with it; the operations of it have 
been confined to loeal sections; but it has greatly 
increased since the tariff of 1842 has kept the Brit- 
ish coal from competing with it in the New Orleans 
market. I will, however, give one fact, showing 
the effect of the trade and use of this article upon 
the prosperity of the country. The city of Pitts- 
bure, its knewn to all, lies.in a basin surrounded 
with coal veins. [tis one vast workshop, and its 
whole growth and prosperity is derived from the 
coal extracted from the frowning mountains which 
surround it, Every one of its citizens lives, directly 
or indfrectly, from the produce of the coal mines. 

The town of Pittsburg, in 1813, had but 5,748 
inhabitants. In 1840, the population of the city 


proper was 21,166. It is now 45,000—more than 
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Agubled in six years. I have not the data, but I 


presume nearly all this increase has taken place | 


since 1842, as | know, for some years preceding 


the passage of the tariff bill, business was almost | 
The population of the city | 


entirely suspended. 
and surrounding villages, which are actually a part 


of the city, amounts to the round number of 109,000, | 
' and its whole prosperity has its origin in its coal 


and its iron, and the manufactures which they have 
brought into existence. The coal now used by our 
steamships on the Gulf is furnished from the Mo- 
nongahela coal mines; and the movements of our 
fleet before Vera Cruz, to which the eyes of the 
nation are now turned, will greatly depend on an 
abundance of this important means of national de- 
fence within our own borders. Destroy the trade 
produced by these mines, and in time of war we 
might have to depend on our enemy for a supply 
of this essential element in modern warfare. 

I bee western Senators to look at the picture 
which Pittsburg presents to them, in the hope that 
instead of aiding to destroy the tariff, they will look 
to the many points, equally well situated, with coal 
and iron around them, upon which cities may be 
made to grow up, and, like it, become a market for 
the vast agricultural products of their fertile re- 
rions, 

The next most important product of Pennsylva- 
nia is her manufactures of iron. 

}y the census of 1840, the number of furnaces 
in Pennsylvania was 212. Returns were procured 
in 1842 from a large number of them, showing 
them to be capable of producing 152,000 tans of 
pig metal. The tariff of 1842 found the fires of 
nearly all these furnaces extinguished, their work- 
men idle, and their families in many cases without 
the means of subsistence. And it is a melancholy 
truth that many debts then contracted for the means 
of living are sull unpaid from the savings of years 
of hard labor. Since the passage of the bill of 1842 
more than 100 new furnaces have been built, which 
produce 178,000 tons of metal—more than 100 per 
cent. of an increase. 

The investment of capital to produce one ton of 
charcoal pig metal is estimated at $47, and for an- 
thracite pig metal $25. These sums multiplied by 
the amounts of charcoal and anthracite metal an- 
nually produced by the furnaces that have been 
erected since 1842, shows a capital of $6,000,000 
invested in the business since thattime. This and 
the capital previously invested, with the amount 
necessary to put the metal into castings, &c., makes 
the whole investment about $20,000,000. This is 
wholly independent of the current expenditures 
necessary to produce the iron. 


The metal produced by these furnaces annually, 


in its raw state, is worth $11,000,000. If one-half 
of it, which is probable, is converted into bar or 
other coarse iron, it cannot be done for less than an 
expenditure of $9,000,000; and if the other half be 
put into castings, it will cost $4,000,000. Thus 
showing an actual expenditure of 24,000,000 of 
dollars annually in the neighborhood of the fur- 
naces; the greater part of which is paid to the far- 
mer, the laborer, and the mechanic, of the sur- 
rounding country. 

A careful estimate shows that about seventeen 
thousand men are necessary to produce the iron 
made in Pennsylvania this year, in the capacity of 
laborers and mechanics, in connexion with its im- 
mediate production. Allowing six persons to a 
family, and we have over a hundred thousand per- 
sons immediately connected with the labor of these 
furnaces. The labor necessary to convert this 
metal into bars, hoops, castings, railway iron, &c., 


would fully equal another hundred thousand per- 


sons. In this estimate there is no account taken 


of the thousands upon thousands of persons en- 


gaged in the various pursyits growing out of, and | 


indirectly connected with, the manufacture of iron. 

I have given here a statement of the manufacture 
of iron in its first stages only. I have no means of 
estimating the number of persons or the amount of 
capital employed in converting it into machinery, 
mechanical uses, and the endless variety of fabrics 
into which it enters. c 

Every village in the State has one or more found- 
ries; every large town has its machine shop; and 
the sound of the steam-engine greets your ear.at 
every turn. I have not had time to pursue this 
investigation in all its minor details. There is no 


means of estimating the variety of use to which it 
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is destined to be applied. Itisalrehdy used ex, ne 
sively in boats, and to some extent in ships of the 
largest class; and it is the only material of w! ich 
ships engaged in the commerce of the gulf can be 
made proof against the destructive character of {| 
marine worms of that region.* 

What I have done has been with a view 
showing the great importance of this trade, now 
threatened with destruction, with no motive that 
I can see, unless it be to build up in the South 

lordly aristocracy, who have no conception of the 
dignity of Jabor. It shall not be said heveafie; 
that this calamity was brought upon the laboring 
men of my country without all the efforts in my 

power to prevent it. My sympathies are with 

these people. I come from among the children of 
toil, and, by constant application and honest javor, 

have reached the proud position I occupy to-day, 

The best legacy I could desire to leave my children 

would be the fact that I had contributed to defeat 
a measure fraught, as I believe this is, with calam- 
ity to those with whom I have mingled all my life. 

These laboring men are mostly Democrats. ‘Their 
employers are frequently of the opposite politics; 
yet, with the freedom and independence that I hope 

will ever characterize the yeomanry of this land, 
they vote entirely untrammelled. They wil] be 

surprised to be told now that the doctrine of a 
protective tariff, which they have always believed 
in and sustained, is not Democratic. 

What American citizen can desire to see his 
fellow-citizens brought down to a level with the 
pauper labor of Europe? What makes our coun- 
try great but the industry, the intelligence, and 
honest enterprise’ of the men whose means of 
living are to be taken from them by this bill? In 
what other country under heaven has the man who 
toils for his daily bread the right to say who shall 
make and administer hislaws? Where else is the 
proud spectacle presented of the laboring man 
approaching the ballot-box free, and without re- 
straint?) In what other country can the journey- 
man mechanic. reach the Senate Chamber? And 
yet this bill seems to have no other contemplation 
of the laboring man here, than as the pauper 
laborer of Europe. But how different is their 
condition! At one iron establishment in Wales, 
where three thousand men are employed, over two 
thousand of them get but 125 cents a day; others, 
from 16 to 20 cents a day, and board themselves. 

In this country, the lowest price paid is a dollar, 
and others receive from $2 to $4 a day. 

We make in the Union about 480,000 tons of 
iron annually, more than half of which is made in 
Pennsylvania. 

The product of British iron manufactured is 
about 1,500,000 tons. The population in Great 
Britain proper exceeds ours by about 7,000,000. 
In 1825, their duty on a ton of bar iron was $37 50. 
It was kept at that until the facilities for making it 
enabled them to make it cheaper than any other 
nation. Our facilities for making it are daily in- 
creasing; and the day is not distant when the State 
of Pennsylvania will be able to compete with Eng- 
land, if her furnaces are not strangled now by this 
bill. 

In France, at the present day, there is a duty of 
441 75 on rolled iron, and $15 50 on pig metal. 
Russia has a heavy duty on iron; so has Sweven; 
and indeed every nation that produces it. ‘The 
consequence must be that the iron of England 
must break down our manufacturers; for, having 
no other market, she will at any price flood ours, 
until our furnaces are closed and our capital gone 
into some other channel; when, having no compe- 
tition, she will force her own price and make her 
own profits. Why should not this trade be pre- 


ie 
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* As an illustration of the value of labor that is put upon 
it, I give to the curious the following table: 

The quantity of cast iron worth £1 sterling becomes 
worth the following sums: £ 


s. 
When converted into ordinary machinery......-- 49 
Large ornamental Work.........sceseecccccsvcces 45 0 
Buckles, (Berlin work)...........+06- Pay ehe kee 650 0 
Neck chains..... Sevedbues Gives Sickie tees 1,386 0 
Shirt buttons........... ie 5,896 0 


The quantity of bar iron worth £1 sterling be- 
comes, When formed into 


Horse-shoe work......... Ricieclassavoasevent> - 210 
Kmives (00RS).....cccccccsccvesscccsesecesteses SS @ 
Needles........ TEE TTT TET iT tt a1 0 
1} Penknife blades... 0... 250 c0es ccvscctevvecsceee 657 0 
| Polished buttons and buckles...........+sse+se0+) 897 0 
‘| Balance springs Of watehes.........+s+.s0++++++-50,000 @ 
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served to our own people? Why should the bonds 
of union, formed by the commerce in these articles 
petween the different States, be broken up? If the 
Union is worth preserving, why not by ail means 


girengthen the cords which bind it together? We 
may be almost a world within ourselves. We 


have every soil and climate under the sun, and 
every product of the world can be furnished in 
some one of the States; and, while we are giving 
just protection to the agriculture, manufactures, 
‘ommeree, and the mechanic arts of different sec- 
tions, we are contributing to the comfort, happi- 
ness, and security of the whole Union. It is idle 
to expect that the reduction of the duties on these 
articles will reduce the price. It is a well known 
fact that the lessees of the British coal mines and 
the iron manufacturers can control the supply, by 
on arrangement among themselves. ‘They now 
ave quarterly meetings to effect that Object, and 
to fix the prices; and no more is produced than is 
necessary to command a particular price. If this 
hill is passed, we shall of course have to comply 
with their terms. 

I have alluded somewhat at length to some of 
the principal branches of manufactures and com- 
merce In My State. I have done so in the hope of 
arresting the attention of Senators, and of inducing 
them to pause before they destroy them. ‘There 
are others of great importance, but time will not 
permit me to pursue them in detail. Her cotton 
and woollen manufactures are both very exten- 
sive, and furnish employment to many thousand 
people. ‘The city of Philadelphia itself is one vast 
manufactory, in which, within the last four years, 
has silently sprung up some of the largest estab- 
lishments in the Union, and in which are made 
fabries equal to the finest productions in the world. 
Her locomotives fly over the railroads of various 
quariers of the globe, and her steam engines are 
used in every State of the Union. Her glass 
works are extensive and prosperous, and rival the 
best productions of Europe. New woollen and 
cotton manufactories are springing up daily, and 
now seareely need protection, except from the 
frauds which will most certainly be practised un- 
der this bill. 

The manufacture of paper in the State employs 
about fifteen hundred persons, in about one hun- 
dred mills, who receive annually in wages about 
6300,000. The product of these mills amounts to 
avout $1,250,000. ‘This article is produced mainly 
froma material which is otherwise entirely usc- 
less. The amount of rags consumed is equal in 
value to $600,000. The effect of this manutacture 
upon the household economy of every family must 
be obvious to every one of the slightest percep- 
tions. Other nations, wiser it would seem than 
us, have placed a proper estimate upon its impor- 
tance. France, by an unusual restriction, prohibits 
entirely the exportation of rags from her domin- 
ious. With a population of 33,000,000 who are 
producers of rags, not more than 5,000,000 prob- 
ably are consumers of paper. Rags are, therefore, 
furnished to their mills for about the labor of col- 
lecting them. Not more than a cent or two, at 
most, is paid for the best rags, while in this coun- 
try they command three times that price. ‘This, 
with the low price of iabor, enables them to send 
their paper here, and derive a profit after paying 
avery high duty. Destroy, as you will by this 
bill, the entire manufacture of many kinds of 
paper in this country, and suppose, as the result— 
which, however, I do not admit—that the prices 
will be reduced: I ask, where is the compensation 
for the immense loss the country will sutfer in the 
destruction of the domestic market for her rags? 
Senators will be surprised when I tell them that 
the waste articles from which paper is made in this 
country, amount to eighty thousand tons per an- 
num, and that they are worth at least six and a 
half millions of dollars. Let it be remembered 
that this is a mere saving of an otherwise useless 
article. Lxperience in this country proves that 
When the price is lower than now paid, the supply 
of rags greatly diminishes. Materials of this kind, 
peculiar to the southern States, pay for all the 
paper used there; and those materials would be 
entirely worthless if our paper establishments were 
driven out of existence. 

In addition to the vast expenditure by individu- 
als, the State of Pennsylvania has invested, herself, 


Sver forty millions of dollars to create avenues for '' 
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carrying these manufactures to market. The toll 
paid by them in turn enables her to pay the interest 
on this debt; the prosperity, therefore, of these 
establishments, 1s vitally important to the welfare 
of the State itself. No wonder, then, at the anxie- 
ty of all her citizens on this subject. With an 
lucreased tax staring them in the face, to pay the 


interest on their State debt, and a direct tax to sup- 


port the General Government, which is sure to 
tollow if the free-trade notions of the South are 
carried out, I pity the public man, Mr. President, 
who shall call on them atier having contributed to 
this result. I have referred to the internal im- 
provements of Pennsylvania as State works. They 
are in truth @reat national works, made at the cost 
ofa single State. ‘Three-fourths of the States ot 
the Union derive immense benefits from their con- 
struction. ‘The National Government already, in 
the transportation of her troops and munitions of 
war over them, has saved a large sum. She could 
now transport from Philadelphia to Lake Erie one 
hundred thousand men for what it cost, during the 
last war with England, to get a single regiment 
there. It was no uncommon price then to pay 
$360 a ton for freight from Pittsburg to Erie. By 
our canals a ton can now be transported between 
those points for five dollars; and yet the General 
Government would, by this bill, prevent us from 
paying the interest upon the debt contracted for 
them. 

The advocates of this bill offer us, as a remedy 
for all the evils to be produced by the destruction 
of our manufactories and our mechanic interests, 
an increased market for our agricultural products, 
Let us look into that. ‘The honorable Secretary 
of the Treasury, who should be good authority, 
in his celebrated Texas letter, urges the annexa- 
tion mainly upon the importance of securing by it 
a home market for our agricultural products. In 
that letter occurs the following important passage: 

“The foreign consumption of our products is a mere drop 
in the bucket in comparison with that of the home markct. 
. ’ 7 S . . Our exports of domestic 
products, by the treasury report of 1°40, amount to S103, 
033,896; deducting which from our whole product, (by the 
census Of 1840, $959,600,845,) would leave «856,006,949 of 
our products consumed in that year by our population ot 
seventeen millions, and the consumpuon of our domestic 


products by the population of the world only amounts to 
$103,553, 090.°? 


* 


This view taken in that letter added greatly to 
reconcile the people of the North to the annexa- 
tion; and yet, among the first results of that aet, 
is the introduction of a policy wholly adverse to 
the arguments upon which it was procured. It is 
well known that without Pennsylvania the annex- 
ation could not have been accomplished. And 
now we see the representatives of Texas in Con- 
gress uniting in a measure which Pennsylvauia 
deprecates as a curse, which only her evemies 
ought to inflict. Is this the return we had a right 
to expect? Well may she exclaim, “ Save me 
from my friends!’’ But to return. The Secre- 
tary was correct in stating that we must look at 
home for a market. The small amount of ex- 
ports—less than one-ninth of the whole amount 
produced in the country—ought to be sufficient to 
satisfy every one that we cannot rely on a foreign 
market. 

The honorable chairman of the Committee on 
Finance has undertaken to show that there has 
been a large increase in our exports for the last 
half year. The correctness of his conclusions are 
rendered doubtful from the very partial view which 
he has taken of the subject. He has given us only 
the exports from the port of New York. It will 
be readily seen that they may be greatly increased 
there,and yet the whole amount be scarcely varied. 
Owing to the restrictions heretofore imposed upon 
our trade with Great Britain, and the regulations 
of their colonial system, our agricultural products 
were taken first into Canada, and exported thence 
into England. 
laws, while they have materially affected the in- 
terest of their Canadian subjects, have had no bene- 
ficial effect upon our prices. This the honorable 
chairman has kept out of sight. The only change 
has been to export this produce directly to Eng- 


land instead of through Canada, without benefiting | 


in the slightest degree the farmer here. 

The chairman speaks of the anticipated repeal of 
the corn laws. He ought to have known that this 
repeal has been absolute for some months. When 


The recent changes in her corn 
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Sir Robert Peel introduced his new corn bill into 
Parliament, the custom-house officers were directed 
to re rulate the duties by its provisions, taking 
bonds from the importer. for the difference to be 
paid should the bill not become a law. 

It is probable that a larger amount of breadstuffs 
will be shipped this year than heretofore, but for 
reasons very ditlere nt from those assizned by the 
honorable chairman. One | have already given. 
‘The anticipation of the new British tariff regula- 
tions gave a sudden and unwarranted advance to 
prices here last fall. Unusually large amounts 
purchased by speculators. Their expecta- 
tions were not realized; and, after holding as long 
as their means and credit would permit, they were 
compelled to sell at any prices, 


were 


From these ruined 
speculators. it went into the hands of shippers, 
who have sent it abroad, I should like to see the 
first farmer who has received the slightest benefit 
from the modification of the English corn laws. 
lt us an indisputable fact that we never have and 
never can compete with northern Kurope im sup- 
plying England with breadstuiis The laws of 
nature and of trade render it utterly impracticable, 
The history of the flour business of this country 
proves that when it is at the lowest price, export- 
ations are largest. When the farmer sells his 
flour for half price, when the dealer and miller are 
ruined all over the country, then, and then only, 
do the British buy breadstufls from us in large 
quantities; at no other time can we compete with 
the low-priced wheat and rye shipped into Eng- 
land from the Russian and German provinces-—— 
countries where literally the ** ox is muzzled who 
treads out the corn,”? and where the laborer who 
produces the grain is permitted only to eat the husks 
from which the wheat is winnowed. 

We are referred to the recent action of England 
upon her corn laws, as a reason for reducing our 
tariff upon foreign manufactures. Who is so 
blind as not to see that there is no parallel between 
the cases? In England it is an effort of the labor- 
ing population to rid themselves of the oppression 
of the landed aristocracy, by which they are de- 
prived of their bread. Here, it is an effort of the 
aristocracy to deprive the laboring man of the 
means of earning his bread. 

The great market, and the only certain market 
of this country, is that created by the manufactur- 
inginterest athome. Those who look to Europe for 
consumers of-the products of our soil will be dis- 
appointed; and, in the end, the surplus population 
and increased capital of the West will seek manu- 
factures as the means of employment. 

In proof of this view of the case, I need only 
mention the fact that the single State of Massachn- 
setts took last year from the other States one mil- 
lion of barrels of flour—more than the whole ex- 
port of that article from the United States to for- 
eien countries. It is also true that for the last 
twenty years the home market has generally kept 
the price of breadstufis above the shipping price. 
These facts ought to settle this question. I might 
ask, in conclusion, what beneficial effect can the 
reduction of the price abroad have upon our pro- 
ducts here? 

The objections to this bill itself are so numerous, 
that it is hard to tell where they begin or where 
they end. Iam glad to be able to acquit my hon- 
orable and able friend, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, from all participation in con- 
cocting a scheme so well calculated to do mischief, 
so badly adapted to the legitimate business of the 
country, and so certain to fail in producing a suf- 
ficient revenue to meet the expectations of the Gov- 
ernment. Its chief evil on the business of the 
country is its inefficient provisions to detect and 
punish frauds on the revenue. Our citizens might 
in time, to some extent, overcome the inadequacy 
of its protection; but there is no method by which 
they can guard against the frauds that will be prae- 
tised under it. My friend the chairman felicitates 
himself upon the security against fraud by the ab- 
sence of motive. He produces an array of figures 
to show that the gain upon an invoice of goods 
undervalued 15 per cent. would produce a profit of 
only 24 per cent., if successful. He thinks this a 
very small matter; and to the large southern plant- 
er, accustomed to estimate wealth by his invmense 
eotton and rice fields, it may be; but the result of 
his own figures will show it to be no inconsidera- 

i ble sum. Let us take a single case, which is by 
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no means uncommon: A foreign manufacturer 
sends an agent, who opens a counting-house in 
New York ostensibly for the purpose of importing 
goods. He receives on consignment $800,000 
worth annually, upon which the 25 per cent. gain, 
by the undervaluation, is $20,000. I am assured 
by the most experienced and intelligent merchants 
that it would be utterly impossible to detect an 
undervaluation of 15 per cent. on cloths. I ven- 
ture to affirm that you could not find a man of char- 
acter who would be willing to put his judgment in 
the scale for the difference of 15 per cent. in valua- 
tion, when the sum in dispute was $1,000 ‘This 
being the case, how unlikely is it that appraisers, 
appointed as they are for their political services, 
with but little reference to their business qualifica- 
tions, would ever detect this difference in the valu- 
ation. The profits of large mercantile transactions 
are generally very small on the items. Commuis- 
ion houses, doing business to the amount of a 
million of dollars, will guaranty their sales for 2} 
per cent. When the consignment is very large, 
the guarantee is frequently given for 15 or 2 per 
cent. 

Now if a house on the other side can save an 
amount greater than they would have to pay for 
the guarantee of the whole amount of their con- 
sienment, | ask, is there not motive of gain suffi- 
cient to induce the undervaluation }—particularly 
where the morals on the subject of revenue laws 
are as loose as in England and France, where they 
avow it is not wrong to cheat the Government. I 
am assured by a very respectable merchant, that of 
the large number of foreign agents doing business 
in New York under the Compromise act, scarcely 
any of them are now to be found there. Upon the 
passage of the act of 1842, they closed their stores 
and went home, because they could no longer de- 
fraud the Government by false invoices. 

Another serious objection to the billis its uniform 
discrimination in favor of the foreign mechanic and 
laborer against our own. ‘This principle—if princi- 
nleit may be called—abounds throuzhoutthe whole 
bill. Every class of mechanics is to be affected, 
and the business of many of them to be destroyed 
by it. The tailor, the hatter, the shoemaker, the 
saddler, the tinman, the blacksmith, and all others, 
will see their towns and villages filled with the work 
of foreign pauper labor, underselling them at their 
own doors, to pay for which the country is to be 
drained of its specie. To exemplify this, I will 
refer to a few only of the many glaring instances of 
this character in the bill. ‘There are, by estimate, 
in the United States, about 500,000 men employed 
in making clothes, and we may to this add that 


number of women engaged in the same pursuit, | 


Ready-made clothes, by this bill, as in schedule C, 
are charged 30 per cent., and the material of which 
most of them are made is in the same schedule. 
All know that the labor upon clothes in Europe, 
varticularly France, is done by poor women and 
f ilf-starved men, who eat meat perhaps once a 
month, who give no education to their children, 
and who never expect to see them elevated above 
the wretchedness of their birth. These persons, 
who literally work for a shilling a day, will flood 
the country with ready-made clothes, and drive out 
of employment this intelligent and worthy class of 
our people, 

In further proof I will cite a few cases of smaller 
manufactures, Take the case of ginger, for in- 
stance: the raw material in schedule B, paying 40 
per cent. ad valorem, while the manufactured arti- 
cle is, inschedule C, paying 30 per cent., thus giv- 
ing 10 per cent. of a premium to foreign labor over 
our own, 

The like case occurs in iron to be converted into 
steel. The raw material is, in schedule C, paying 
30 per cent., and the steel itself is, in schedule F, 
paying only 15 percent... Again, we have the case 
of Peruvian bark to be converted into quinine. The 
raw material is charged 15 per cent., while the man- 
ufactured one is charged but 20; making only 5 per 
cent. ofa difference, when heretofore there has been 
a difference of 20 per cent., in order to encourage 
its manufacture in this country. The amount of 
capital invested in this item, apparently so unim- 
portant, is very large. A single house in Phila- 
delphia has in its manufacture more than $100,000. 
This branch of manufactures, like all others, adds 


largely to the commerce and navigation of the coun- 
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one of quinine. The manufacturer here purchases || 
the cheap domestic fabrics of the country, ships 
them to the western coast of South America, and 
barters them for bark, with which his ships return 
laden. ‘The bark is made into quinine; and its great 
value is the labor which is here put upon it. Our 
great competitors in this manufacture are the Eng- 
lish and the French. If you destroy our establish- | 
ments, you transfer also to those countries the 
commerce and navigation connected with them. 
Western Senators may perhaps not be aware of the 
great importance attached to this article through- 
out their whole country. It is used in almost every 
form of disease that presents itself, and it has be- 
come the almost constant companion of every family 
there. Will they not only aid in destroying the 
labor of their fellow-citizens, but will they also de- 
prive their neighbors of the poor consolation of 
procuring a remedy for the diseases of their climate? 
is there no motive sacred enough to arrest this un- 
holy crusade ? 

l’urther investigation has satisfied me that what 
pretends to be provisions for producing revenue 
can have no other etfect than to act as an absolute 
prohibition, preventing entirely the importation of 
many articles that are very linportant to various 

branches of our industry, and some of them even 
necessary to our national welfare. I have already 
trespassed much longer upon the time of the Sen- 
ate than I had intended; but, to show the incon- 
geruiues of this measure, and that it is unwise, 
considered as a revenue measure alone, let me give 
you the instance of cotton goods, which are in 
schedule C, and charged 30 per cent. Just as 
many of these goods will be imported and used if 
the duty were three times that amount, as they 
will at that rate; for they are articles used gene- 
rally by the wealthy, and are purely luxuries, and 
none of them made in this country. They are 
cambrics, jaconets, mulls of various kinds, and 
very fine muslins, generally of the kind known 
in the trade as white goods. <A wise financier, in 
a purely revenue bijl, would collect his duties from 
the articles used by the rich, and, so far as he | 
could, leave the poor untouched. No such prin- 
ciple is in this bill. 

I annex a rate of duties upon cotton articles, 
which I am assured by active business men would 
produce at least 50 per cent. more revenue than the 
same goods will under the House bill, and at the 
same time protect our own manufactures, and oper- 
ate less oppressively on the poor: 

No. 1. All cotton goods under 44 picks to the 
square inch, 1} cents the square yard duty. No. 
2. All cotton goods under 56 picks to the square 
inch, 3 cents the square yard duty. No. 3. All 
cotton goods under 60 picks to the square inch, 4 
cents the square yard duty. No. 4. All cotton 
goods under 64 picks to the square inch, 5 cents 
the square yard duty. No.5. All cotton goods 
under 72 picks to the square inch, 6 cents the 
square yard duty. No.6. All cotton goods under 
100 picks to the square inch, 9 cents the square 
yard duty. 

No. 1 embraces all kinds of heavy brown and 
bleached cotton sheetings and shirtings, and the 
common prints and stripes that are used by every- 
body, and necessary to the laboring people; and 
the duty would be about 18 per cent, 

No, 2 covers printing cloths, of which calicoes 
are made that sell at from 9 to 10 cents, common 
bleach cottons that sell from 10 to 11 cents; and 
the duty would not average over 30 per cent. 

No. 3 embraces fine print cloths, fine sheetings 
and shirtings; and the duty would average about 
33 per cent. 

No. 4, same kinds of goods, finer grades, about 
39 per cent. 

No. 5, same kinds of goods, still finer, about 38 
per cent. , 

No. 6, all kinds of very fine ‘* white goods,”’ 
about 40 per cent. 

I have said, Mr. President, that I have been ut- 
terly at a loss for the motive which prompted the 
introduction of such a measure at this time. Its 
first effect must inevitably be to deprive us of the 
means of paying even the interest upon the debt 
we are now incurring; and the consequence will be 
that a debt will be entailed on the nation, embar- 
rassing all its operations for yearstocome. It has 


| been the policy of the Democratic party to avoid || 
try. It requires thirty-five pounds of bark to make |j a national debt. 


The payment of the national 





| caused rejoicings throughout the country, N 
| as if forgetting the policy of our fathers, we 
| in time of war, when our expenses are necess 
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greatly increased, entering upon an untried experi. 
ment, which, itis admitted on all sides, will greatly 
decrease our income. Can this be done for the 
special purpose of creating the necessity of direct 


| taxes, and hereafter the entire abolition of our rey. 


enue laws! Is this the end to which it looks? 
That section of the Union which controls this j}j 
can control any other, if northern men will crouch 
before them. It will be found very convenient, in 
laying these direct taxes, to exempt the negro popu- 
lation of the South, and lay them on the property 
and labor of the North. If this be so, the nullifica- 
tion of which we have heard may not be so remote 
as good men have imagined. 

I wish I'could induce my southern friends to 
pause, while it is yet not too late, ere they strike 
blow which must recoil on themselves. They cap. 


, not be prosperous if we are prostrate. It isa creat 


mistake to suppose that the prosperity of the North 
inflicts an injury upon them. The foundation of 
the evil of which they complain will be found in the 
over-production ofa single article. In 1824, cotton 
brought twenty-one cents apound. This produced 
such an immense profit, that men went in debt to 
buy slaves, and every southern man became a cot- 
ton jilanter. This increased the amount from 
176,000,000 pounds in 1824, to 863,000,000 pounds 
in 1845, and reduced the price to six cents per 
pound, Weare told there is never a surplus stock 
on hand, as an argument against this fact. But 
that is accounted for, in my mind, by the fact that 
the necessities of the cotton-planter compel him to 
push his cotton crop into the market to pay his 
debts already made in anticipation of it. A little 
northern thrift, which teaches our manufacturers 
to live within their means, would do them much 
service, and in the end cure many of the evils 
attributed to the tariff of 1842. 

Much stress is laid upon the cotton crop of the 
South, and the whole legislation of this country js 


| to be regulated by it. [I do not wish to detract 


from its value, but I will show how small it is in 
comparison with the other agricultural products 
of the country. The entire cotton crop of the last 


| year was 936,088,000 pounds, which, at seven 
/cents per pound, amounts to $65,226,160. My 
| southern friends will perhaps hardly credit the 
| fact, that the value of the hay crop, upon which 
| our cattle and horses are fed, is more than 100 per 


cent. over this; amounting, at $10 a ton, to $140,- 
065,000. The whole value of the tobacco crop, 
at five cents, Is $9,371,100; the wheat crop alone, 
at $1 a bushel, 1s $106,584,000; the oats, at thirty 
cents, is worth $48,962,400; and the potato crop, 
so lightly estimated, is worth more than one-half 
the entire cotton crop, being at forty cents a bushel, 
$35,356,800. Why should all these important 


| products be lost sight of in our commercial regu- 
| lations? 


It is said that letters have been received here 
from'my own State, approving of this measure. 
It cannot be possible. Although it may pass here 
as a political measure, not a Senator, as I believe, 
would be willing to adopt it as his own; and | 
cannot, therefore, believe that any business man, 
anxious for the welfare of the country, can advise 
its passage. It may be true that some individuals 
in that good State are mad enough, or ignorant 
enough, or dishonest enough, to flatter what they 
believe to be the majority here, by crying hozan- 
nas to men in power. If such letters have been 
received, they must have been written by men who 
have no interest in common with their fellow- 
citizens—men who would barter principle for office, 


_and see the whole State in ruin, if they could only 
| batten upon the offals of the Government. 


We are told out of the House that this bill is to 


| become a law by the casting vote of the Vice Pres- 


ident. I am happy to say that I have seen no evi- 
dence of such intention; nor will I believe that 
there is such a design, until lam convinced by the 
evidence of my own senses. To all the inquiries 


| that have been made of rffe, I have said that it can- 


not be—that no native Pennsylvanian, honored 
with the trust and confidence of his fellow-citizens, 
could prove recreant to that trust, and dishonor 
the State that gave him birth. His honorable 
name, and the connexion of his ancestry with hes 
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history, forbid it; his own public acts and written 
sentiments forbid it. If, as has been said, this 
question is to be settled by the casting vote of the 
Vice President, he will not, as a wise man, adopt 
a bill which no Senator will father, but will rather, 
taking advantage of his high and honorable posi- 
tion, make one which shall contribute to the hap- 
piness of our people, and the glory of our common 
country. Let him not be allured by the voice of 
flattery from the sunny South. No man can be 
strong abroad who is not strong at home. Before 
apublic man risks a desperate leap, he should re- 
member that political gratitude is prospective; that 
desertion of home, of friends, and of country, may 
% hailed by the winning party when the traitor is 
earrying in the flag of his country; but when the 
honors of the nation whom he has served are to be 
distributed, none are given to him. 

Will any man believe that a son of South Caro- 
Jina, occupying that chair, elected under such cir- 
cumstances, Wita the casting vote in his hands on 
this bill, would give that vote contrary to the al- 
most unanimous wishes of his own State? And 
shall it be said that a Pennsylvanian has less attach- 
ment for his Commonwealththanason of Carolina? 
J have said that I will not believe it; and, as evi- 
dence that it cannot be so, I give, in conclusion, 
the following cloquent passage from a speech of 
the honorable George M. Dallas, when occupying 
the seat | now hold, on a question precisely simi- 
lar to the one now before us: 


Extract from a speech of Mr. Dallas on the tariff of 
1832. 

“Tam inflexible, sir, as to nothing but adequate protec- 
tion. The process of attaining (haf may undergo any’muta- 
tion. Secure that to the home labor of this country, and our 
opponents shall have, as faras my vaiee and suffrage ean 
give it to them, a ‘carte blanche’ whercon to settle any ar 
rangement or adjustment their intelligence may suggest. It 
might have been expected, not unreasonably, that they 
who desired change should tender their projet; that they 
would designate noxious particulars, and intimate their rem- 
edies; that they would invoke the skill and assistance of 
practical and experienced observers on a subject with which 
few of us are familiar, and point with precision tosuch parts 
of the extensive system as can be modified, without weaken- 
ing or endangering the whole structure. They have forborne 
to do this. Theydemand an entire demolition. FRee TRADE 
is the burden of their eloquence; the golden fleece of their 
adventurous enterprise; the goal, short of which they will 
not pause even to breathe. I cannot join their expedition 
for such object. An established poliey—coeval, in the lan- 
guage of President Jackson, with our Government—believed 
by an immense majority of our people to be constitutional, 
wise, and expedient, may not be abruptly abandoned by Con- 
gress, without a treucherous departure from duty, a shameless 
dereliction of sacred trust and confidence. To expect it, is 
both extravagant and unkind.”’ 


FORTIFICATIONS AT NEW YORK. 


SPEECH OF MR. H. I. SEAMAN, 
OF NEW YORK, | 

In tHE House or Representatives, 
July 23, 1846. 


On the bill to provide for the erection and repair of 
certain Fortifications. ; 

Mr. SEAMAN addressed the Committee, and | 
said: 
Mr. Cuataman, it is not my intention to take 
up much of the time of the committee in support- 
ing the bill now before us. 1 will endeavor to 
make my remarks as brief as possible. I have 
very little of my own to offer in favor of that por- 
tion of the bill which I now desire to advocate. I 
shall confine myself mainly to official reports from 
the War Department. Those reports, I find, are 
very full and explicit in relation to that portion of 
the bill in which my constituents are more imme- 
diately interested, and I feel well assured that, by 
referring to them, I shall be better able to convince 
the committee of the great importance of the work 
to which they related, not only to my constitu- 
ents, but to the whole nation, than by anything I 
can offer of my own. 
The bill, among other things, provides for the 
purchase from the State of New York of the de- 
fensive works on Staten Island, togéther with the 
land bought by the State for the site of said works, 
with all the material on and about them, and for |. 
repairs of said works, when the title of the State of 
New York shall have been extinguished, one hun- | 
dred thousand dollars: Provided, that the Execu- || 


tive be, and he is hereby, authorized to dispose of |! 


» i 
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the site and materials of old Fort Gansevoort, and 
to apply the proceeds of such sale to the repair of 
the works on Staten Island. 

The land referred to in this clause of the bill is 
situated directly on the point of the Narrows, on 
Staten Island, and commands the entrance to the 
harbor of New York, and a fort erected on that 
point'might very appropriately be called the key 
to that important harbor. From the year 1794 to 
the present time, this point has been the property 
of the State of New York, and she has expended 
upon it between three and four hundred thousand 
dollars in the construction of fortifications 

As early as 1818, an act was passed by the Le- 
gislature of the State authorizing the Governor to 
institute negotiations for the sale of these fortifiea- 
tions, with the buildines and lands connected with 
them, to the United States. A commissioner was 
appointed under this act, but nothing definitive has 
ever been done. Subsequent to this, in April, 
1828, the State ceded to the United States one acre 
of this land for the erection of a licht-house: and 
at a still later date, in the year 1842, as I will 
presently show by the reports of the War Depart- 
ment, the United States obtained the consent of 
the State, and expended the sum of $15,171 97 
‘in bringing into condition for service two of the 
batteries,’’ which are situated directly on the beach, 
and are called water batteries. : 

_Agreeably to the recommendation of Governor 
Marcy, the Legislature, on the 6th of February, 
1836, passed another act authorizing the sale of 
this land and the fortifications to the General Gov- 
ernment, and empowered the commissioners of the 
New York land office to convey it upon such terms 
as they thought proper, which act remains still 
in force. 

It appears by reference to the proceedings of 
these commissioners ata meeting held by them on 
the 17th of March, 1841, the following proceedings 
were had: 

‘¢ Application having been made by the Secretary of War, 
by direction of the President, for a transfer to the United 
States of the forts and batteries on Staten Island, called 
Fort Tompkins, Fort Richmond, Battery Hudson, and Bat 
tery Morton, to construct and maintain proper defences for 
the protection of the harbor of New York—- 

‘ Resolved, That the commissioner of the land office will 
sell and convey to the United States of America, pursuant 
to authority given by the act authorizing the sale to the 
United States of certain lands upon Staten Island, passed 
February 6, 1835, containing, in the whole, 47} acres, on 
receiving from the United States the consideration money 
paid by this State for the said land, and interest thereon, 
amounting to the sum of 883,281 872." 

In this condition the matter at present stands. 
The State is disposed to carry into execution the 
proposition made to the United States by the com- 
missioners in the resolution which I have just read, 
and it is for this Congress to say whether the Uni- 
ted States will comply with the conditions, and 
thus become possessed of this important point, or 
whether it shall be sold under the hammer to the 
highest bidder, and the Government forever lose 
the opportunity of acquiring it at anything like a 
fair price. 

I am confident, Mr. Chairman, the committee 
cannot be aware that the harbor of New York is 
but little better defended at this moment than it had 
been at the time of the Revolution, and that no 
greater impediment existed now to the landing of 
a hostile army at Long Island than existed in 1778, 
when the English, under Howe, landed at that 
place. In this defenceless condition the harbor 
must remain until Sandy Hook shall be properly 
fortified, and the works at the Narrows, of which 
I have just spoken, shall be placed in a proper con- 
dition. The harbor of New York is now as much 
exposed to blockade as at any period of our his- 
tory. There is nothing to prevent an enemy’s ficet 
from taking possession of the lower bay, where it 


, could obtain perfectly safe anchorage, and there 


remain until expelled by a superior naval force. 
To some this might appear to be an extravagant 
statement, but it rested on the authority of an offi- 
cer high in the confidence of the Government. 

For several successive years the attention of 
Congress has been called to the defensive works 
at the Narrows, their great importance pointed out, 
and some definite action urged. The subject was 
before the Committee on Military Affairs during 
the second and the third sessions of the 27th Con- 
gress, but no bill was reported. Bills, however, 
had been reported by that committee at both ses- 
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sions of the last Coneress. I have carefully ex- 
amined the journals of this House, and cannot 
discover that an effort had ever been made to get 
these bills up for consideration. They were, I 
suppose, allowed to die a natural death, notwith- 
standing the reneated efforts on the part of the 
United States Government to purchase the land, 
the expressed willingness of the State to make the 
sale, and the great interest felt in the city of New 
York, and the city I have the honor to represent, 


and indeed throughout the State, to have that har- 
bor perfectly fortific d. 

1 will now ask the attention of the committee to 
some of the many recommendations made by the 
General Gevernment, through the Engineer De- 
partment, in relation to these works. In 841, 
Colonel Votten, Chief Engineer, in his report to the 
Secretary of War, said that these sites on Staten 
Island beloneed to the State of New York, and 
while that ownership continued it would seem that 
the United States could notengage in their repairs, 
nor inde ed in preparatory on rations tending there- 
to. The Colonel said further, that he brought the 
subject before the Secretary in order that, the Gov- 
ernment concurring, the proper measures might be 
taken fora transfer of the works to the United States. 
The importance of this transfer, he went on to say, 
had often been stated to the Government in reports 
on the defence of the country. 

In his report to the Secretary of War in 1843, 
the same able engineer made use of the following 
language: 


* The great value of this position in the defensive system 
of the harbor of New York will justify me in again urging 
the importance of the purchase of this position from the 
State. Itis the key of the harbor; its proper occupation by 
military works being indispensable to a good defence of the 
main channel. The consent of the State of New York 
having been obtained thereto, the sum of 815,171 97 has 
been expended within the last eighteen months in bringing 
into condition for serviee two of the batteries. But there 
vet remains much to be done. The water battery, very 
essential ta the defenee, is in ruins, and the fort on the hill, 
indispensable to guard the defences from being turned tn the 
rear and rendered useless,is in the same condition. Apph- 
cation has several times been made for an appropriation to 
purchase these works from the State and commence oper- 
ations, and it is to be hoped that, for reasons beretotore 
urged, this authority may be accotdéed.” 


In the following year the Chief Engineer repeated 
the recommendation. In his annual report to the 
Secretary of War, in 1844, he says: 

“Jt is again my duty to invite the attention of the Govern- 
ment to the necessity of obtaining from the State of New 
York the tithe to this military position on Staten Island, and 
to the old fortifications erected by the State, which are now 
in ruins, with the exception of the two batteries repaired by 
the United States with the consent of the State. LT would 
recommend that Congress be urged to authorize the obtain- 
ing possession of the position in the way the Government 
shall find most advantageous, including, if necessary, the 
exchange or sale of Fort Gansevoort and its site, and te 
grant the sum of one hundred thousand dollars to supply all 
funds that may be required in the transfer—the remainder 
of tye sum being applicable to repairs of Fort Tompkins 
and Fort Richmond. The force of these works should be 
added without delay to the defence of this the most impor- 
tant pass in the harbor.’? 

Again does the Chief Engineer, in his annual re- 
port accompanying the President’s Message to the 
present Congress, urge our action in relation to 
these important works. He observes that the 
possession of these lands by the United States, 
and the commencement of the projected works at 
this point, become more important every year. 
The sum required for the purchase is yearly in- 

: ' . - ‘A . . ¢ 
creased, and the delay in fortifying this important 
point becomes more hazardous. He goes on to 
say: 

‘Should the defences projected at Sandy Hook be con- 
structed, and the anchorage in the lower harbor shut against 
an enemy, still his approach to the city of New York cannot 
be closed without the fortifications proposed atthe Narrows. 
Steamships and vessels of war, with a considerable dranght 
of water, can pass beyond gunshot range of any work at 
Sandy Hook directly to the Narrows. At this point, then, 
must be the contest. Forts Hamilton and Lafayette on the 
Long Island side, even with the assistance of batteries Hud- 
son and Morton, are not sufficient to secure the channel. 
And these batteries, in their present unprotected state, could 
be rendered useless by the possession of the bills in their 
rear. Thedefence expected from these batteries, therefore, 
also depends upon the construction of other works.” 


In his annual report at the opening of the pres- 
ent session, in alluding to our maritime defences, 
the Secretary of War made use of the following 
language: 

“‘ New fortifications have been commenced at points 


clearly indicated by a proper regard to the public security, 
and the requisite appropriations are asked for continuing 
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the construction of them. A reference to the report of the 
Chief ngineer for several successive years, shows thata few 
other uew works are deemed essential to our system of ex 
ternal defence. ‘The first in point of importance is the de 

f- nee of the Narrows at Staten [shand, in the harbor of New 
York Portifivations at this place would be more effective, 
b-vond all dispute, in covering that city, than at any other 
which has been selected, The proper sites for su *h works 
belong at present to the State of New York. Tt is recom 

mended that authority be given to effect a purchase ol 
them.” 


Nor were these recommendations confined to 
the Chief Engineer and the Secretary of War. 
Governor Wrieht, of New York, in a communt- 
cation to the Legislature of that State, made at the 
opening of the Jast session, and transmitting the 
annual report of the Commussary Grene ral, had ob- 
served that the importance of a close of the negot- 
ation between the State and the United States for 


the sale of the Staten Island property was not 


overrated by the commissary general. It was 
equaliy the plain interest of both Governments that 
the sale should take place without further delay, in 


order thatthe United States micht proceed with the 
worka necessary for the defence of the port and 
harbor of New York. ‘The Governor then went 
on to expre the onmnion that those long-pending 
nevotiations, and the completion of the sale, so im- 
port int to the prrbol tc interest, would be brought to 
a close during the pore ent session of Conger 

} 


I will here apolovize, ur, to the committee, and 


to yourself, for these fre quent references to publie 
documents. I have been induced to run the risk 
of becoming tedious in these lenethy extracts, he- 
cause I believe the weichty authorities I have refer- 
red to will have more influence with the committee 
than anything I ean offer of my own. Twill close 
these extracts by referring to what has been said 
by Mr. Calhoun, while Secretary of War, and also 
by Secretary Barbour and by Seer tary Bell. 

“Speaking: in relation to these works, Mr. Cal 
houn had said: 


“The board of engineers has reported that the fortifiea 
tions at the Narrows, in New York harbor, belonging to the 
State of New York, ar 


indispensable to the plan for the 
defence of that harbor.”’ 


And Mr. Secretary Barbour subsequently, say 


“7 find, by reference fo the report of the board of engi 
neers, that these works are comprehended in the general 
plan of maritime fortifications.” The Department of War 
Is prepare d to enter into a negotiation for the acquisition of 
Fort ‘Tompkins, and the necessary portion of the land around 


it, and will receive a proposition,” &e. 


And Mr. Secre tary Bi ll, answer to a commu- 


nication addressed to the Seer tary of War, in 


March, 184], had observed: 


‘The sanction of Congress to the purchase is necessary 
before an agreement can be entered into by the Department; 
the subject will be presented to that body and recommended 
for its favorable consideration; and no doubt is entert 
that the necessary provision will be made. In the mean 
time, I request that authority be conferred upon the dopart 
ment to take possession of the works on Staten Island, for 
the purpose of 
ciency. 


iinet | 


repairing them and improving theg efi 


[ presume, Mr. Chairman, I have read enough 
from these official documents to satisfy the commit- 
tee that the Government has, for several years past, 
been desirous of possessing itself of this point of 
land and the fortifications erected upon it; and it 
is e jually evident that there is a corresponding 
willingness on the part of the State of New York 
to dispose of itat the price named. 

Ii is not necessary for me to vecupy your time, 
sir, in reference to the further various negotiations 
which have taken place between the two Govern- 
ments. The terms on which such a transfer can 
be effected are well understood on both sides; they 
are such as I have already detailed, and it only 
requires the concurrent action of the present Con- 
gress to bring this long-pending question to a defi- 
nite issue, 

The State of New York is becoming impatient 
at the delay. The offer is again made to convey 
this land to the United States, at a sum much below 
its value, asa private speculation. She only asked 
to be reimbursed the actual cost of the land, and 
is willing to relinquish the large sum, amounting 
to nearly four hundred thousand dollars, expended 
by her in the construction of the works. I am 
authorized by the Commissary General to state, 
(I have his letter here, sir,) that this is the last time 
the offer will be made by the State. If the United 
States does not accede to the proposal, the property 
will be sold to private individuals, who stand ready 
to give double the sum at which it is now offered 
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to the General Government. Sir, | speak from 
personal knowledge when I say that the land is 
worth double the sum at which the State now 
oflers it. 

I declare to you, Mr. Chairman, it is humiliating 
to my fee lings, asa Representative of the State of 
New York, that my State should have to come to 
this Hall, from session to session, begging of Con- 
gress that which she has a perfect right to demand 
—the protection of one of the most valuable har- 
bors in the world; and, in order to procure this 
defence, of which she stands so much in need, and 
which, in the officially declared opinion of suc- 
cessive Secretaries of War, is of the greatest 
Importance, not only to the cities of New York 
and Braoklyn, but to the whole maritime coast of 
the country, she has to hold out a premium, by 
offering this land at one-half its present value, and 
nerecing to relinquish to the General Government 
nearly half a mullion of dollars, which she has 
exm ide d on thre tortifica ions. l ask the members 
of this House to remember that three-fourths of 
the revenue of the country is annually collected in 
the city of New York, and that property, to an 
immense amount, from different and distant por- 
tions of the country, and belonging to citizens of 
every State in the Union, is continually in store 
there, to say nothing of the vast amount belonging 
to her own eluzens Sir, ought a ¢ ity like this, 
the commercial emporium of the whole land, to be 
left in an unproteeted defencelesscondition? Cer- 
tainly not. Policy, equally with justice, demands 
that the wishes of her citizens, and the wishes of 
the citizens of Brooklyn in this matter, should not 
be disregarded. When half a million of dollars 
are asked, for the 


purpose of fitting out a quixote 
expedition to 


eize upon California, not a word 
of reluctance or objection ts heard—supplies are 
voted forthwih. ‘Phen we have means enough; 
but when our great commercial cities, in which 
every part of the country is more immediately or 
remotely interested, ask that their harbors may be 
defended from an invasion of the enemy, their 
representative must stand up here, in this Hall, 
and raise the voice of supplication, and even make 
offers of pecuniary sacrifice, to vet it effected. 

Mr. Chairm in, viewed as a matter of interest, 
the Government ought to indulge no further delay 
in possessing itselt of this all-nmportant point. 
The works are rapidly going to decay, and require 
immediate repair to prevent thetr entire ruin. 
Should Coneress refuse to make the appropriation 
indicated by this bill, the offer made by the State 
must of nece sity he reject d, and the opportunity 
now aflorded to put the United States in possession 
of it, lost. Should it then become private property, 
and from its contiguity to the erty, and its unsur- 
passed prospect, it would speedily become covered 


with villas, and costly cottages, and improved | 


srounds; and should it then become necessary for 
the United States to take possession of it for pur- 
poses of defence, (as it certainly would, inasmuch 


as the harbor cannot be effectually defended from | 


any other point,) the sum necessary to purchase 
it will take from the treasury nota few thousands, 
but tens of thousands. 

Mr. Chairman, the citizens of New York, Brook- 
lyn, and the county of Richmond, in which this 
land is situated, feel a deep interest in the passage 
of this bill. | dare not believe that they are to be dis- 
appointed. I read not long since, in a leading jour- 


nal published in the city of New York an article | 
I \ 


on this subject. As it exhibits the state of feeling 
which exists in that city in relation to this matter, 
i will send it to the Clerk to be read for the infer- 
mation of the commiitee; it is as follows: 

“It is weil known to every engineer that there is no spot 
where the city can be so well defended as at the Narrows, 
on the Staten Island side ; and that, whenever a hostile fleet 


passes that point, the city must be subjected to the will of 


the enemy, and may be bombarded or destroyed. During 


the war of 1812 the State of New York expended nearly half 


a million of dollars to erect fortifications near the telegraph. 
As soon as peace was declared the works were abandoned ; 
and they have sinee become (except materials) utterly 
worthless. Nota single gunis at present mounted on them. 
The ground owned by the State has now become very val- 
uable for country villas. The Ste 


State has long since agreed to | 


sell all their works and cround for a sum far less than many 
individuals would be willing to pay for the land without the 
materials. Notwithstanding the proper officers have agreed 
for the sale of the premises, and notwithstanding the city is 
wholiy unprotected, Congress have failed from year to year 
to make any appropriation for the purchase of the property, 
or to put the fortifications in a state of defence. We believe 


every Secretary of War, and every engineer, have not only ' 
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recommended, but pressed the subject on the earnest ap, 
tion of Congress; yet nothing has been done. The ; 
mittee, to whom the subject has been referred, hay; 
series of years, recommended the action of Congres 
even during the present session, an approprintion « 
hundred thousand dollars has been reeonmmended: vy 
bill stops on the table of the House. All the militar¢ g 
priations have been parse d except this. 

“In the early part of the session, the Common Cy) 
passed a series of resolutions urging the action of Co, 
and yet they have not had the slightest effeet. Froy I re 
appearances not a dollar will be spent for fortifving this». 
of our harbor, the only place where defence w til be of 
avail. It is the opinion of many well-informed men tha: 
single sloop of-war could pass up to the city without hind: 
anee, and fire into it.’ 


Iam informed, Mr. Chairman, that the am 
priation which IT am now advoeating wi!] |, 
posed, on the ground that the State of New Yor! 
had already ceded the land and fortifications jn 
question to the United States. This, it wit) 4, 
claimed, was done as early as the 20th of Ma; 
1807. It is true, sir, an act was passed by ; 
Legislature of the State on that day: but it; 
templated nothing more than * to cede the 
diction’? to a portion of this land to the t 
States, and had nothing to do with the fitle to th, 
property—a larger portion of it did not belone to 
the State at that time, and was not purchased up 

It would be very easy | 


1809, two years after. : 
show, to the satisfaction of this committee, t} 
there is not the least ground for this claim, shoul 
it be set up here. I will very briefly revert to ; 
repert | have here on this subject. In order to vet 
a legal opinion on this question, Governor Sey 
in 1842, requested the attorney general of the S 

of New York, George P. Barker, Esq., to exami 
the whole subject, and report to him * whether, 
‘in his opinion, the legal title to the Jands and f 


md, 


A bor 
‘tifications in question had become vested in th: 
‘Government of the United Staies, diseharced ¢ 
‘allclaim on the part of the State of New York.’ 


The attorney general, on the 2d March, 1842, 
made his report to the Governor, It is an abl 
report, sir, and goes thoroughly into the whok 
subject, and cannot fail to carry conviction to th 
mind of any one who will take the trouble to pe- 
ruse it. The report concludes as follows: ; 


“The attorney general is of the opinion that the claim on 
the part of the United States cannot be sustained. That ti 
title to the premises in qnestion is absolute in the peop! 
the State of New York, and can only be divested by a co 
piianece on the part of the Federal Government with 1 
terms proposed by the cominissioners of the lend offi 
contained in the resolution of said commissioners, on t 
i7th Mareh, 1841. The attorney general, after having s: 
fully adverted to the facets in this case, cannot consider i 
necessary to make a more extended argument, or to ret 
to the authorities which, in his opinion, sustain the conclu 
sions at which he has arrived.” 


Certainly, Mr. Chairman, if the State of New 
York had dispossessed herself of the land in qui 
tion, or had intended so to do, as it will be assert 
ed here, Lam told, she had done, she would not 
have made, two years after, a further purchase of 
twenty-two and a half acres, and subsequently 
expended some $400,000 in the construction of 
fortifications. All the documents to which I have 
referred, to say nothing of the very able report of 
Mr. Barker, show, most conclusively, that both 


the State and Federal Government have regarded 
these lands and fortifications as the property of 
the State of New York. There can be no ques- 
tion about it. 

I will ask the attention of the committee for a 
moment to a joint resolation in relation to the tit! 
to property when purchased by the United States 
for public works. It was adopted by the two 
Houses of Congress on the 11th day of Septem- 
ber, 1841. I refer to this to show to the commit- 


' tee that the Federal Government ineur no risk 


|-to which I have reverted. 


whatever, even should there be some ground 
(which there is not) for the opposition to the bill, 
It will be found, sir, 
in the 10th volume of the Laws of the United 


| States, page 175, and is as follows: 


“ Resolved, That no public money shall be expended upon 


| any site or land hereafter to be purehased by the United 


States for the purposes aforesaid, (that is, for the erection 


| of public works,) until the written opinion of the Attorney 


General shall be had in favor of the validity of the title, and 
also the consent of the Legislature of the State in which the 
land or site may be, shail be given to said purchase.” 

It will be conceded, I presume, that this affords 
the Government all necessary protection. For if 
it should be decided by the Attorney General that 
the property now belongs to the United States, 
why then, sir, of course the State of New York 
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will not receive any portion of the appropriation 
contemplated by this bill, and the whole amount 
will be expended in the construction of necessary 
defensive works. My desire is to have the har- 
por of New York put in a proper state of defence; 
certainly not to vote money to the State of New 
York unless she is entitled to it. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, the faets will be found as I have stated them. 

A few words, Mr. Chairman, as to the proviso + 
inthe bill which authorizes the President to dis- 
pose of the site and materials of old Fort Ganse- 
yoort, and to apply the proceeds of such sale to 
the repair of the works on Staten Island. This 
fort is no longer of any value as a defence to the 
city. Itis, from day to day, becoming more and 
more surrounded by houses, by the extension of 
the city into the river. What sum will be realized 
from the sale of this now useless fortification, and 
the valuable piece of ground on which it stands, I 
am unable to say. f have no data by which to 
estimate its value. Thesale has been recommend- 
ed by the Secretary of War and the Chief Engi- 
neer, and it is, no doubt, the best thing the Gov- 
ernment can do with a work which is rapidly pass- 
ing into decay, and which, if in full repair, would 
be of no essential service to the defence of the city. 

In concluding my remarks, sir, I cannot refrain 
from expressing my thankfulness te a kind, over- 
ruling, and protecting Providence, that our diffi 
culties with England have been brought to a close, 
and that all apprehension of war from that quarter 
is now happily removed; but that does not render 
it less the duty of Congress to place our important 
harbors in a proper state of defence. 1 fully agree 
with the President of the United States, in a re- 
mark embodied in a message to the Senate on the 
24th of March last, wherein he made use of these 
words: 

“Tt was a wise maxim of the father of his country, that 
tobe prepared for war is one of the most efficient means of 
preserving peace ; and that, avoiding occasions of expense 
by cultivating peace, we should remember also that timely 
disbursements to prepare for danger frequently prevent much 
greater disbursements to repel it.” | 

This language was worthy of Washington. 

I hope the entire New York delegation will 
unite their efforts to secure the passage of this 
bill. I regret, sir, to see so few of them in their 
seats. I trust they feel an interest in the matter, 
and that, when the vote shall be taken, they will 
give an undivided support in favor of an object 
which has been sustained by the repeated recom- | 
mendations of the War Department for a series of | 
years, as well as by the action of the Executive 
and the Legislature of the State of New York. I 
trust, Mr. Chairman, this bill will pass. Tle 
cities of New York and Brooklyn, and the people | 
of Staten Island, expect it. They feel anxious | 
about it, sir; and I think they have occupied the 
position of suppliants before this House quite long | 
enough. But, sir, let its fate be what it may, when 
I return to my constituents I shall carry with me 
the consolation of knowing that I exerted the best 
of my feeble powers to secure its passage, and 
that it was not allowed to lay and die upon the 
Speaker’s table. 





THE TARIFF. 


SPEECH OF MR. WEBSTER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In THE SenaTE, July 25 and 27, 1846. 


On the bill to reduce the duties on Imports, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. WEBSTER said: It will be denied by none, | 
Mr. President, that this subject'is important in va- 
rious respects. The bill before the Senate is one 
which seriously affects, for good or for evil, the 
revenue of the country, and this in time of war. It 
also affects the interests, occupations, and pursuits | 
of a vast number of the people of the United States. || 
[ may add, that the great principle on which it is | 
founded as a revenue bill, that is to say, that here- | 
after all duties of customs shall be levied by an | 
assessment ad valorem, is an entirely new and un- | 
tried principle in this Government. I may say, 
too, that in respect to the principal practical meas- | 
ure of this bill, that its rates of imposition, and its | 
distribution of duties upon the several articles of | 
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without offence to any gentleman or any party, 
what I think must appear evident to all who w il 
examine the bill, that it is not drawn with re- 
markable care, either for the purpose of securing 
a just collection of the revenue itself, or for a 
proper distribution of taxes and asse ssinents on 
importations, according to the principle of the bill 
itself, 

Mr. President, it appears strange, but after al! 
we must admit the fact, that the appearance of this 
bill in the Senate, with a prospect of its passage, 
has struck the country suddenly, and with sur- 
nrise. It has brought about no small deoree of 
alarm. The public expectation was not prepared 
for it. I do not say that there had not been 
enough of previous admonition or indication. | 
speak of the fact, and I think it must be the con- 
viction of every person who hears nfe, who has 
observed the development of public sentiment since 
the appearance of this measure, that the country is 
surprised, greatly surprised, at any probability 
that it should receive the final sanction of Con- 
eress and the President. Now, sir, it seems to 
me, that in this state of things, with such a meas- 
ure before us, at this advanced season of the vear, 
when there is no pressing necessity for immediate 
action, the true policy is to postpone its further 
consideration. If this were a measure to raise 
money to carry on a war, if it were a measure of 
taxation, for the contraction of loans, of the issue 
of treasury notes, or any other measure which had 
for its object the supply of means to meet necessi- 
ties of Government, why then the exigencies of the 
case might be a very just motive for proceeding to 
its immediate consideration. But there is no man 
within the hearing of my voice, and I am happy 
that there are some within its hearing who are not 
of this Chamber, [referringto Mr. Secretary Walk- 
er, who was present, occupying the seat of one of 
the Democratic Senators,] who will say, that the 
treasury will not be as competent, the ability of 
the Government as great, its arm as well nerved to 
prosecute the war in which we are engaged three 
months longer, if this bill should not pass, as if it 
should. Therefore, it seems to me to bea case for 
further consideration; and, at the close of the re- 
marks which I propose to submit to the Senate, I 
shall move the postponement of the measure till 
next session of Congress. 

As a revenue measure, I have heretofore stated 
shortly my opinion of it. I thi::k it must deceive 
the hopes of those who expect to derive from it 
that measure of abundant revenue which has been 
stated. There can be, in my judgment, no such 
extraordinary increase of impertations as the Ex- 
ecutive government seems to anticipate. It is not 
in the nature of things. The treasury cannot, in 
my opinion, be supplied at the ratio which has 
been stated, and is expected, by any possible—l 
will say possible—augmentation of importations. 
But then, sir, when I say this, lam met by very 
extraordinary language. Those who are supposed 
to express the sentiments of the Executive, say, 
that that is a question with which Congress has 
nothing to do—nothing at all! That is a question 
which the Administration alone is to consider! We 
need give ourselves no trouble !—the Administra- 
tion will take care of itself! Hear the language of 
the official organ of the government: 

* The opponents of the Administration complain that the 
law cannot be fairly administered; and so that deficit will 
be enlarged by frauds. Now, in reply to this, we urge that 
these are matters in which the opposition may, as we think, 
very properly leave the Administration to look out for its 
own interests, and take care of itself. If the government 
measure is about to injure the country—to break up the busi- 
ness of men, and throw their affairs into confusion; or if, 
again, the measure proposed by the government is in itself 
oppressive, or unjust, or unequal ; or if the country want a 
tariff for protection, instead of a tariff for revenue—then, it 
is very proper for an opposition, speaking in behalf of the 
country, to demonstrate such to be the case. But our oppo- 
sition seems to have a most parental and guardian anxiety 
lest the Administration, if left to itself, should bereafter find 
itself embarrassed by the want of funds.’ 


Why, sir, why, sir, who is it that writes, who 
is it that dictates, who is it that sanctions, such 
presumption, such arrogance, such folly as this? 
The Congress of the United States nothing to do 


|| with the assessment and collection of the revenue, 


and all the intcrests connected with revenue? That 
altogether an affair of the Administration? Sir, 
Congress, it seems, has appropriated at this session 
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and naval and other purposes; but it is no affair of 
Congress whether the treasury shall be competent 
to fulfil these appropriations! We have a public 
have issued treasury notes; but it is no 
affair of Congress whether the publ eredit shall 
be sustained, its obligations redeemed, or these 
treasury notes paid ; that’s an aftnir of the Admin- 
istration only! We may trust to the Administra- 
tion to take care of all these things, while it takes 
care of itself! 


Sir, | have great res; 


debt: we 


ect, all degree of personal 
respect, and proper official respect, for the persons 
composing the Administration; but when IT am 
asked, whether the creat mteres 
the re 


ts connected with 
the security of the 
the means of fulfilling the appropria- 


of \ 
trons of Congress: the mea 


venue of this country: 
public faith: 






sof maintaining armies 


= 


and navies 
vided for; 


in time of war, shall be properly pro- 
and when Lam asked to trust all these 
creat and momentous interests to the responsibility 
ofa respectable President and a respectable Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, | pause; | forbear, from that 
decree of confidence and homage. As a member 
of Congress, constituting a very humble part of the 
legislative power, but intrusted, constitutionally, 
with a participation in the duty of levying taxes to 
pay the publie debt. maintain the army and navy, 
and to provide for the general defence, | must be 
permitted not to defer my conscientious discharge 
of that duty to the personal and political re sponst- 
bility of the members of the Administration, one 
or all, however resy ctable. 

Sir, I have said that, in my opinion, there can 
be no such augmented income from importations 
Aas 1s re lied upon, I Ww ill not go nto this subject 
at large. It has been discussed satisfactorily, ably, 
I will say admirably, by gentlemen on this floor 
who have preceded me. [ refer particularly to the 
incomparable speech of my friend, the member of 
the Senate from the State of Maine, {Mr. Evawns.] 

And now, Mr. President, since my attention 
has been thus called to that speech, and since the 
honorable member has reminded us that the pe- 
riod of his service within these walls is about to 
expire, | take this occasion, even in the Senate, 
and in his own presence, to say, that his retire- 
men will be a serious loss to this Government and 
this country. He has been sixteen or eighteen 
years in the public service. Tle has devoted him- 
self especially to studying and comprehending the 
revenue and the finances of the country; and he 
understands that subject as well as any gentleman 
connected with the Government, since the days of 
Crawford and Gallatin. Nay, as well as either of 
those gentlemen ever understood it. I hope he 
may yet be, 1 am glad to know that he will be, 
with us one session more; that we may have the 
benefit of his advice and assistance in that financial 
crisis Which, in my judgment, is sure to arise if 
this war continues, and this bill should pass. And 
I can only say, that retire when he will, he will 
carry with him the good wishes of every member 
of this body, the eeneral esteem and regard of the 
country, and (placing his hand upon his heart and 
bowing to Mr. Evans) the cordial attachment of 
his friends, political and personal. 

Those who indulge the hope of an augmentation 
to the extent stated from increase of exportations, 
seem to forget, to forget altogether, what is as 
common a truth as any other, that there can be 
such a thing as over-production. It has happened 
many times within my experience in public fife. 
There may be produced m England and in this 
country, more manufactured articles than both 
countries, together, with all that they can sell to 
the rest of the world, can consume, or dispose of, 
and that creates what is commonly called a * glut”” 
in the market. Such instances have been frequent. 
That there is an indefinite power of consumption 
is necessarily assumed, by all those who think 
that an indefinite extent of importation may be 
expected. The honorable member from Maine 
stated with great truth and propriety, that the aug- 
mentation of imports, drawing after it, or sup- 
posing to draw after it, an augmentation of ex-— 
ports, went upon the ground of an augmented 
consumption on both sides. Now, be it forever 
remembered, that there is a limit to the power of 
consumption, both on one side and the other. 
Over-production has happened frequently. Itmay 
happen again, and therefore it is that I hold it to 


import, are quite new. And I suppose I may add, |! some fifty or sixty millions of dollars for military |, be exceedingly uncertain and fallacious to rely for 
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revenue, in time of war, upon a matter so theoret 


ienl, as that we shell have a vast augmentation of 


importations, with ¢ apac ity to pay for the m, and 
. desire to consume them. I think that if such an 
mportation should take place, which 1 do not ex- 


r nd cannot antiemate, we cou d not pay for 
Sir, whet are our means of paying for the im- 
nortations of forcien manufactured articles in this 
ountry "| ev are two, "The y are our exports, 
first e. and they are the earnings of 
fy t. orof navi ion, in the second place. Fon 
ry out om ‘ ~OortaliM Wf t ia fre) ht. 
or brineine forcien commodities home, we earn 
afrewht. Our ability therefore to discharge for- 
eion debt incurred by inmiportations, consists in 
the extent of our export ,~and ot our earnings ot 
fire } If thes he ademand for means beyond 
these. 1 must be met by a drain of the common 
eurreney of the world, specie, to the extent that 
\ possess it, or so far as may be necessary. ! 
take that to bye the undou ted ‘try th. Well, 1Oow 
1 will say a word upon this matter of expected im- 
tations, al how } Ido noti tend to vo at anv 
th into the subject. T beg the attention of the 
erable member atthe head of the Committee on 
| ee, d er to ‘ ) ration, Wi ] 
| er W e} ad I it en ce i 
i , OF i ~ i \ ine if? LOSS OF ‘ ‘ 
fortheen ( riley t bill p ‘ 
ture nd re in Phere is mi the ‘ iti i 
' ou ! renand { mnpor ed it hich 
1 Liter thre t ‘ Vv ¢ ecem ri ~~ 
bill pa , all such commodities wil come in ata 
ca reduced di It ne | able to. 
portato nal le “ Ta ¥ ‘ eof ly i 
di ind tl T iremanyv ot! AT ne ul ) 
furm tto1 irom ve respect ¢ nn 
ew Yor ite end y tywove { nd 
M ! l iil ( ind of fo pro thi 
brandies now pay one doljlara vallon; having been 
purchased nt fifiv cents per o on; by the present 
bill, thre qgaguly i reduced to 100 p r cent. ad \ ne 
ry vat to say > hilt ee "The then 
} cents to be made on every Vile 0 \ 
mn the { rite | ile ii it can ent gd out 
try i ma i ueht in on elirst oi Wee 
cemin rine xt. Is th re te mir, it will roto Cuba, 
or 0 (Canada, ore ewhere , iil Lbe. turned when 
December comes. So of carpets, and many other 
art ics, 

Sir, L will bee to ask, whether the amount of 
lo on these articies to be incurred in this way, 
has been considered | know that there has been 
n ( | estimate of the treasury ,~ as to what will 


be the amount of revenue under this bill, and under 
the proposed deductions from the rates of the bill 


of 1842; but I will ask, whether ithas been known, 





and 1s now knewn, that on brand and on spices, 
pimento ind articles of that ort, a lo of two o1 
three millio a vear will occur under this tariff? 
Here in my hand is a calculation, from good au- 
thority, showing the pro! ability of such. a loss. 
But Lam not goine r into that branch of the case 
I say that we have no means of paying for this 
expected excess of importation, except by exports 
and fremht Now, ware we to increase our 
exports? Not in manufactured goods, which now 


constitute a considerable pa rt of our exports tions, 
because this bill is an axe ud to the 


{ root of that 
ike dow n,at once, 
the main rte restw hich Sustains these exportations, 
It is not, therefore, from manufactured coods tl 

we can expect this increase. Wel 
what can we expect it? 


productive tree. It seeks to str 


i, then, from 
Why, we have some na- 
tional articles of export—cotton, tobacco, and some 
others of the nature of raw materials, or raw prod- 
ucts. Now does anybody suppose that twenty, 
thirty, or forty millions of augmented exportation 
of cotton and tobacco can possibly take place? 
Allow me to put the question to those concerned, 
those practically concerned, in this great interest. 
As the product of cotton increases, the tendency in 


‘the price is downwards; therefore, aon sequitur 


that if we produce so many more millions pounds 
of cotton, Just in that extent do our means of im- 
portation increase. The question is, whether there 
Js any reasonable expectation, (upon the face of 
the earth,) that we shail so increase our exports of 
cotton, as that the value of the cotton exported 
shall amount to twenty, thirty, or forty millions 
of dollars additional? Does any man believe it? 


We ave falling in, as is supposed, toa conformi- 
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ty, in our policy, with the proposition offered in 
the English Parliament for the repeal of the corn 
laws. We are greatly to increase, it is said, our 
exportation of wheat and Indian corn to England. 
On that point it will be more convenient for me to 
speak in anothe r part of my remarks. But now, 
as to the freight, which, as I have said, constitutes 
one of our means of paying for foreign commodi- 
ties: what chance is therefor the increase of freight? 
Why, the effect of this bill is to diminish freights, 
and to affect the navigating interests of the United 
States most seriously, most deeply; and therefore 
it is, that all the ship owners of the United States 

ithout an exception so far as we hear from the m. 
oppose the bill. Itis said to be in favor of free 
trade and against monopoly. Butevery man con- 
nected with trade is against it; and this leads me to 

k, and Leask with earnestness, and hope to re- 
ceive an answer, at whose request, at whose recom- 
mendation, for the promotion of what interest, is 
this measure introduced? Is it for the importing 
merchants? They all reject it,toaman. Is it for 
ition of the country? They 
The whole internal indus- 
try of the country opposes it. ‘The shipping inter- 
estopposes it. ‘The importing interest opposes it. 


the ownera of the navigs 


remonstrate against it. 


Who is it that ealls for it, or proposes it? Who 
rit? Who? Has there been one single 


tion presented in its favor from any quarter of 
the country? Has a sinele individual in the Uni- 

i States come up here and told you that his inter- 
est would be protected, promoted, and advanced, 
by the passage of a measure like this? Sir, there 
Is an imperative wu ily of the public voic e t] 1e other 

hihi the other way. And when we 
that the publie requires this, and that the 
onle require it, we » to understand, by the pub- 
“in politic il men, who have adopted the 
oleth of party, for the public; and certain per- 
ms, who have b Sy mbols, e nsigns, and party flags, 
for the people: and that’s all. I aver, sir, that is 
all. JTeallupon any man ho is within these walls 
to stand up and tell me what public interest, what 
portion of men of business, who amongst all those 
who earn the r living on the sea or on the land, in 
the field of agriculture or in the workshop of the 
an; who amongst them all, comes up here and 
asks for such a measure as this? Notaman. If 
there are any persons out-doors in favor of this 
bill, why, thenssir, I ean only say, that silence is 
contagious, and its friends out-doors are as mute 
as its friends in doors. 

It does appear to me, then, that we are to make 
this alteration in our whole system of revenue, we 
are to bring this great change over all the depart- 
ments of private life, we are to produce unknown 
effects on ail the industrial classes of = commu- 
nity, upol J a mere theory—a theory, an assump- 
tion, which suegests that all the area of the 
country are s euearety 8 taxed to maintain the manu- 
facturers. I must say, sir, that the notions which 
prevail in the Treasury Department and in the 
Executive Government appear to me to be almost 
insane. We were told, at the early part of the 
session, that the taxed portion of the community 
paid fifty millions to the manufacturers; it has now 
rot up to ninety-four millions! Mr. President, if 
intelligent men, of patriotic purposes, good inten- 
tions, and great respectability, in many walks of 
life, private and public, ever were seized with a 
monomania, that disease has taken a strong hold 
of those who come to us with such statements and 
sentiments as these. How else can we account 
for such a zeal for over-importation; a zeal which 
looks for a paradise on earth, if we can only be 
surrounded with British manufactures, without 
stint and without count? The love of importation 
has become a sort of passion with those at the 
head of aflairs—an unthinking, headlong passion. 
I repeat, sir, there is no public demand or public 
desire manifested for this bill. Then, since it is 
not called for by any exigency in the Government 
—for nobody will de ‘ny that the Government will 
go on quite as well without it, if not better—since 
it is not called for by any demand of the people, 
can we justify ourse ives, ‘by any one single fact or 
consideration, for making all the change in the 
revenue of the country and the business of the 
country, which this bill e vidently must introduce ? 

Now, sir, [ propose to consider the bill as a 
measure for making all duties on imported goods 
ad valorem duties. 
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Secondly, to sntnihiy its effects on certain inter. 
ests, supposed to be protected by former and p, 
existing laws. 

Thirdly, I propose to consider its effects ur 
the navigation and commercial interests of +), 
country—a topie of very deep i mterest, which hy 
not as yet been fully c onsidered in this dise ussic 

Fourthly, I propose to consider its effeet on th. 
great industrial employments and labor of the ne ; 
ple. 

I must be permitted to say, with great res; 
for gentlemen on the other side, that } enter anop, 
this discussion under some disadvantages, pon 
do not hear from them. We hear no defence 
this bill. An honorable member from South Ca 
olina [Mr. McDurrie] said that ‘the bill vindi- 
cates itself.’? That is so far true as this, that jf it 
do not vindicate itself, it is not vindicated at a}! 
Nobody here stands sponsor for it. Nobody hera 
answers the objections which are urged against it. 
I see on the op posite side, sir, centlemen of 1 
hithest character In this country, and of the lone 
est experience in this Government—gentlemen w! 
have debated questions, great and small, for thirty 
years—gentlemen properly considered as being 
amonest those from whom selection is to be made 
for the highest honors in the gift of the people; 
and yet on this question—as important, I will uy. 
dertake to s: ay, as any which has been discuss d 
in Congress from the formation of the Constitution 
—we hear from those gentlemen not a word, not 
one single word. ‘They hear us patiently. They 
appear to be attentive and thoughtful. “But they 
have “* charactered”’ in their memories at least oy) 
of the prec epts of Polonious—*‘ Give thy thoug 
no tongue!” [Li wughter, ] They “give their 
thoughts no tongue. I trust they will remember 
the next, “nor any U.proportioned thought his 
act.”> [Renewed laughter.} They are obedient 
to the instructive adage, ‘* Be checked for silence, 
but never taxed for speech.’’ They do not mean 
to be taxed for speec h, whatever else they ma Ly 
be taxed for. [Laughter. ] 

Now, it is not for me to put it to those gentle- 
men—it is a consideration which, if it arise at all, 
must arise in their own bosoms, whether they can 
stake their reputation on this measure, endorsed 
as itis by them, and yet make no defence of it? 
Are they willing that their votes should go forth 
without their reasons? That, they must decide 
for chems@ives. But I may well ask this. We 
are, in the contemplation of the Constitution, all 
here holding common counsel. We come hither 
to confer, to exchange ideas, to be instructed and 
informed, if we may, by an interchange of senti- 
ment. But we have no consultation, no confer- 
ence, no exchange of ideas. Our friends on the 
other side will neither ys our reasons, nor offer 
their own. We speak, but they remain dumb. 
But if they see grounds upon w hich they can vote 
for this bill with propriety and safety, why will 
they not state those grounds to us? If to all that 
is urged against this measure, on our side, answers 
arise spontaneous in their breasts, why not give 
them audible expression? We state our reasons; 
we ask for theirs;,we get no reply. We say, having 
offered our own sentiments: 


* Si quid novisti rectius istis, 
Candidus imperti; si non, his utere mecum.” 


ON 


iS 


» 
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But they will not impart their clear perceptions 
to us. The superior light that illuminates their 
own breasts, and enables them to see that the bill 
is safe for the country and proper for the occasion, 
sheds no rays upon us. They are as silent as they 
will be fifty years hence. 

Mr. President, I now proceed to that branch of 
the subject to which I propose first to call the at- 
tention of the Senate. The proposition of this bil 
is to collect all duties and customs by an universal 
ad valorem assessment—not an equal assessment, 
it is true, but still a system of ad valorem duties, 
entirely. Now that has not been the practice of 
the Government, at any time since its organiza- 
tion. In every administration, from that of Wash- 
ington down, a contrary system has always pre- 
vailed. And the desire of those who have suc- 
cessfully formed and administered the Jaws in this 
respect, has been, uniformly, to carry the princi- 
ples of specific duties as far and as fast as circum- 
stances allowed. That I take to have been the 

solicy of the Government from the first; and it has 
een the sentiment of all connected with the Gov- 
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t 
ernment, so far as I know. I ought, perhaps, to 
wake an exception in the case of Mr. Clay. I 
said here, the other day, that 1 had never heard a 
public man advocate a system of ad valorem duties. 
‘The newspapers say, (perhaps correctly,) that I 
was mistaken; that Mr. Clay had made remarks 
favorable to that idea, in the year 1842. Iwas not 
in the Senate at that time, and I did not know that 
such sentiments had ever been expressed by him; 
and if they are correctly reported, I am very sorry 
ihat such sentiments were expressed by him. 

(Mr. Crirrenpen here said, will the Senator 
nardon me while | interrupt him for a moment, in 
order to offer an explanation? Mr. Clay’s re- 
marks had reference solely to home valuation. ] 

Mr. Wessrer proceeded. Ah! that explains 
the whole matter, and it is a great relief to my 
mind. Lam very much obliged to the honorable 
Senator. Mr. Clay’s proposition, then, was, “If 
‘you will bring the article here, and value it here, 
‘independent of the foreign invoice, why then I 
«will take that system of valuation.’’ Well, that 
and this are wide as the poles apart. That quali- 
fication of the principle makes it sensible, at least, 
and far less objectionable, as a revenue measure. 
A home valuation, by judges of our own appoint- 
ment here, is one thing; but a valuation founded 
on foreign invoices and the statements of foreign 
cost, and on foreign oaths, is another and*quite a 
diflerent thing. fam glad to find, therefore, that 
Mr. Clay’s authority stands exactly where it should 
suund on such a question as this-—in strict con- 
formity with his knowledge, his experience, and 
his character. 

Sir, in the same year, (1842,) the present Secre- 
tary of State, in a speech in the Senate, reasoned 
in the strongest language upon the entire necessity, 
the absolute necessity, of carrying the principle of 
specification in laying duties as far as possible. 
Standing here in his place, Mr. Buchanan said: 


The Tariff—Mr. Webster. 


+, . — ¥ 
retary of the Treasury, afier having recommended 
various new provisions for the prevention of fraud, 
said: 

«© Whatever may be the reliance which ought to be placed 
in the efficacy of the foregoing provisions, itis eertainiy pru 
dent to diminish, as faras practicable, tie list of articles pay 
ing ad valorem duties. 

* The best examination which circumstances have pei 
mitted, has resulted in the conviction that the following list 
of articles, now paying ad valorem duties, may be subjected 
to specifie duties.” 


p 


Then follows the list, amountins to seventy-one 
inall. Here, then, in answer to the call of the 
House, as to what measures ought to be adopted 
by Congress for the greater security of the public 
revenue, Mr. Crawford, at the end of a series of 
suggestions, amounting | think to twenty-two, 
adds: ** After all, the true course is to 2, as far as 
possible, on the line of specific duties.’? At the 
next session of Congress, having received thie fore- 
going intimation of Mr. Crawford’s opinion, Mr. 
Ingham moved another resolution, as follows: 

* APRIL 20th, 1818.—On motion by Mr. Ingham, 
“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be direct 
ed to report to Congress, at their next session, what further 
improvement it may be practicable to make in the taritl of 
duties upon imported goods, wares, and merchandise, by 
charging specific duties upon articleswhich are now charg¢d 

with duties ad valorem.” 
“ TREASURY DEPARTMENT, February 8, 1819. 

Str: In obedience to a resolution of the House of Rep- 


| resentatives of the 20th of April, 1818, directing the Secreta 


ry of the Treasury ‘to report to Congress at its next session 


| What further improvement it may be practicable to make in 
| the tariff duties upon imported goods, wares, and merchau 


dise, by charging specific duties upon articles which are now 


| charged with duties ad valorem,’ [ have the honor to submit 
| the enclosed list of articles, 
-freight, insurance, and commissions, where it has been prac 


exhibiting the original cost, the 


ticable ; the present ad valorem duty reduced to a specitie 
form; and the specific duty which it is coneeived may @e 
imposed upon them, respectively, consistent with the publie 
interest. 

“Tt is probable that this list may be considerably extend 
ed, should the subject receive no final disposition during the 


| present session. 


“Tam (said Mr. B.) nut only opposed to any uniform | 
scale of ad valorem, but to any and ail ad valorem duties 
whatever, except Where, from the nature of the article im- 
ported, it is not possible to subject it to a specifieduty, Our | 
oWn severe experience has taught us a lesson on this sub- || 
ject Which we ought not soon to forget. I cannot refrain 
trom adverting to some ef my reasons for this opinion. 

“Our ad valorem system has produced great frauds upon 
the reveaue, Whilst it has driven the regular American mer- 
chant from the business of importing, and placed it almost 
exclusively in the hands of the agents of British manutie- 
turers. Tae American importer produces his invoice tothe 
collector, containing the actual price at which the imports 
were collected abroad, and he pays the fair and regular duty 
upon this invoice. Not so the British agent. The foreign 
manufacturer, in his invoice, reduces the price of the articles 
which he intends to import into our country to the lowest 
possible standard which he thinks will enable them to pass 
through the custom-house without being seized for fraud. 
And the business has been hitherto managed with so much 
ingenuity as generally to escape detection. The conse- 
quence is, that the British agent passes the goods of his 
employer through the custom-house, on the payment of a 
much lower duty than the fair American merchant is com- 
pelied to pay. In this manner he is undersoid in the mar- 
ket by the foreigner, and thus is driven from the competi- 
tion, whilst the pubiie revenue is fraudulently reduced. 

“Again: ad valorem duties deprive the American manu- 
facturer of nearly all the benefits of incidental protection 
where itis most required. When the business of the coun- 
try is depressed, as it is at present, and when the price of 
foreign articles sinks to far less than their cost, your duty 
sinks in the saine proportion, and you are also deprived of | 
revenue at the time when it is most needed. 

“Our own experience, therefore, ought to have convinced 
us that, whenever it is possible, from the nature of the arti- 
cle, we ought to substitute specific for ad valorem duties. 
These continue to be the same upon the same articles, not- 
withstanding the constant fluctuations in prices. They af- 
ford a steady revenue to the country, and an equally steady | 
incidental protection. When commodities are usually sold 
by weight or by measure, you may always subject them to a 
specific duty ; and this ought always to be done. 

* Let us, then, abandon the idea of a uniform horizontal 
scale of ad valorem duties; and whether the duties be high 
or low, let us return to the ancient practice of the Govern- 
ment. Let us adopt wise discriminations; and, whenever 
this can be done, impose specific duties.” 


Now let me say, sir, that it-is proper for us, be- | 
fore we go on this new and untried system, to | 
consider the opinions of practised and experienced 
men who have gone before us. On the 28th of 
February, 1817, the House of Representatives, on 
motion of Mr. Ingham, of Pennsylvania, came to 
this resolution: 

“ Feprvary 28, 1817.—On motion by Mr. Ingham— | 

** Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be direct- 


ed to report to Congress at the next session, such measures || 
as may be necessary for the more effectual execution of the || 


laws for the collection of the duties on imported goods, || 
Wares, and merchandise.’? | 


In answer to this, Mr. Crawford, the then Sec- | 


‘‘T have the honor to be your most obedient servant, 
“WM. H. CRAWFORD. 


| «The Hon. the Speaker of the House of Representatives.’; 


These articles amount to 155 in number. [See 
State Papers, Finance, vol. 3, pages 415-’16, &c.] 
Following the suggestion in Mr. Crawford’s let- 


| ter, that there might be a propriety in increasing the 
| list of specific duties, this resolution of the House, 


as you see, sir, calls for further information, and 
expression of opinion, on that point. And here is 
the circular which, in consequence of that, Mr. 


| Crawford addressed to the collectors: 


[CircuLaRr.] “ TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 25th Muay, 1818. 
“Srr: As the revenue of the United States is now exclu 


sively derived from imports and tonnage, and from the sale 
| of the public jands, it is extremely important to render both 


systems as perfect as the nature of human institutions will 
permit. 

“ The certainty with which specific duties are collected 
give them a decided advantage over duties laid upon the 
vaLue of the article. Itis probable thatthe most important 
change which can be made in the system will be the substi 
tulion of speciric for ad valorem duties upon all articles 
susceptible of that change. 


«Sensible of the importance of this change, the House of 


Representatives, at the close of the Jast session, adopted a 
resolution directing the Secretary of the Treasury to ¢ re- 
port,’ &e. 


*<In complying with this resolution, I must avail myself of 
the experience which you have acquired in the discharge of 


your official duties. 

“ To place this department, as well as the House of Rep- 
resentatives, in a situation to judge of the propriety of ma- 
king the change upon such articles as you may suppose to 
be susceptible of it, I will thank you to present them in the 


| form of the statement annexed (not preserved) to this com- 


‘munication, showing the original cost of the article, the ex- 
pense of freight, commissions, and insurance, the rate of 
ad valorem duty now paid, and its amount in the fona ofa 
specific duty, and the specific duty proposed to be laid upon it. 

«Tam, &e., WM. H. CRAWFORD. 

“Pp. S. Is it practicable to subject cloths of wool, cotton, 
or flax, &e., to specific duties, by combining the number of 
threads, in agiven extent, with the weight of the cloth? It 
is asserted by some of the English manufacturers to be en- 
tirely practicable by the aid of magnifying glasses construct- 
ed for that object.” + 


[CircutaR.] “ TREASURY DeraRTMENT, 
November 11, 7817. 
‘Sin: The House of Representatives having, by vesolu- 


| tion, required the Secretary ofthe Treasury to refer to Con- 


gress, ut the next session, such measures as may be neces- 
sary for the more effectual execution of the laws for the 
collection of the duties on goods, wares, and merchandise, 
I have to request that you-will inform me whether, in the 
discharge of your official duties, any important defects haye 


|| been detected in the existing provisions. 


“As it is only by experience that any system of revenue 


| can be brought to approximate to a state of perfection, it is 


important to collect into a general mass the practical expe- 
rience of the intelligent officers employed in superintending 
the immediate execution of the system. 
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* You will therefore have the goodness, tn porting ont 
eXishug deieets, to presentto the department the provisions 
best caleulated.in y 
pli 


our Oopnion, toeffect ur 
National Legishature. 


object contem- 
ted by the 


“An Cary altention te Uiis subject is reque sted 
‘lam, respecttuliy, &e., 
* WM. H. CRAWFORD,” &e. 
" ' te . . 
Now, sir, What ts the great fact that makes ed va- 


, ; : oa 
lorem duties unsafe as a cenerual principle of finance ? 
1 must Ss ty utter consternation, the othe r 
day, when 1 he 


Committee 


cont 
d the honorable chairman of the 
of Finance { Mr. Luwts | Say, that he 
ata case of fraudulent under-val- 
been mad Why it is the 
notoriety ¢ fa thousand such case Ss, occurring every 
year In this 1 
where the 


1 . - 
ii t lrgws ¢ 
ald not belteve t 


ia 
uation had ever out! 


Crovernimet uli ¢ 


ty, and in rovernments 
system of ad valorem duties in any deé- 
eree prevails, and the value is ascertained upon the 
lnvotee $ itis the notoriety 


sof fraud tl 


‘ 


or proof from abroad: 


of a thousand such case rit has led to 
the adoption of this eeneral rvle, and raised it even 
Into a prince! My honor- 
able friend from Maine [Mr. vans] must have 


nia : 
satished the honorable chairman and the Senate, as 


je,as Lb have mentioned. 


well as everybody else, of the number and the no- 
torliety of the case 
’ 


pecause 


s of fraudulent under-valuation, 
he enumerated tnstances 
instances, in which woods were seized and forfeited 
for under-valuation. I know no limit to that list 
of cases; and, sir, since this subject has come Up, 
and since persons out of doors liave heard the dec- 


,and hundreds of 


laration of the honorable chairman, my desk has 
been laboring under the weight of cases and facts 
communicated from various portions of the com- 
mercial community. I will state only a few, out 
of hundreds. Here is one, and here is the proof: 
“A merchant orders goods to be shipped from France and 
entered at New Orleans, for the western trade, with the un 
derstanding that hevis to have them at the foreign cost, with 
the duties and charges added. 
A shipment was made with and forwarded 


to ihe purchaser, amounting to......... 6,¢20.93 francs. 
At the same time the jnvoice torwarded 

with the goods to New Orieans was.... 5,258.09 franes. 

DUOC, cscs eben iene euewes 1,571.95 franes. 


Or, 8316 94 out of $1,300 94, 

“The goods were valued therefore, in the entry, at &316 94 
less than they were to the purchaser, and the purchaser was 
actually charged for the duty on this €316 94 as paid to the 
Government, amounting to 89510. Both the Government 
and the purchaser were, therefore, cheated out of that sum. 

“This transaction occurred in the spring of 1846, and I 
send you a copy of the correspondence in which these facts 
are statedsand not denied; but the Freuch house attempts 
a roundabout justification for putting the foreign cost to 
the purchasers at a greater amount than the entry invoice. 

“3, D.” 

This transaction occurred this very year. And 
here, sir, is another, communicated by amost highly 
respectable merchant of my acquaintance. Hear 
the letter: 

* Boston, July 17, 1846. 

“Dear SiR: i am informed that a respectable house in 
this city received an invoice of Eurepean goods from a for- 
eign house, the amount of which was about $2,000, and that, 
after entering the goods at the custom-house by the invoices, 
they received another invoice valuing the same goods at 
about £8,000, with a letter stating that the first invoiee was 
to levy duties by, and the second to sell by. 

“The consignee here, who is also an importer, not being 
willing to be a party to the fraud, deposited both invoices at 
the custom-house, where they were yesterday. 

‘T have no doubt of the authority from which [ received 
this information, but I do not wish to be quoted for it. 

“] have thought you might be pleased to know this fact, 
as the fraud is so great, and the perpetrator beyond the reach 
of any penal statutes of this country. 

* Your most obedient servant, 

“Hon. D. Wessrer, Washington. 


* 


“Pp. S. L hear that Mr. Lamson is the consignee. 

Sir, one case more. A highly respectable firm 
in Boston (Messrs. George H. Gray & Co.) have 
been dealers many years in hardware, and in the 
habit of making importations of certain articlts 
from the North. In these articles they found them- 
selves constantly undersold by the dealers in New 
York. They could not understand the reason of 
this for a long time, but last spring the secret came 
to light. They had soiniad asmall amount of 
hardware to be sent to them, and in due time the 
goods came, and faro invoices came withthem. In 
one invoice the cost was stated at 958 thalers, in 
the other at 1,402. And the letter accompanying 
these invoices says: ‘* You find herewith duplicate 
‘invoices of the greatest part of your order, &c. 
‘ The original I send by Havre packet. You also 
‘ find herewith an invoice made up in the manner like 
“that which] the most importers of your country 
‘ require—perhaps to save some duty.”” 

Now, sir, these original invoices, the false and 
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the true, and the original letter which I have read, 
are now in my hand, and any gentleman who may 
fee] dispose d, may look atthem. Of course Messrs. 
Garay & Co. carrie d both invoices to the custom- 
house, because they were honorable merchants, 
and the duties were assessed on the higher invoice. 
And by this ture these gentlemen were no longer 
at a loss to account for the low price at which this 
description of merchandise had been selling in the 
city of New York. * 

sut now, sir, take nota single 
sults of long experience. 1 


case, but the re- 
um about to read a 
letter, not addressed to me, but placed in my hands, 


from a gentleman well known, | presume, to both 
the Senators of Ne WwW y ork, and to other ye mbers. 
"This letter, lL think, will startle the honorable chair- 


man. It must open to his mind quite a new view 


of things. 
* Troy, July 14, 1846. 
Avrecably to your wish, 
of this opportunity to give you the benefit of 
in mereantile and manufacturing business, 
hoping it may tend to antmprovement of the bill, now pend 
ing in the Benute, for the collection of duties. [hope mem 
bors of Cougress will have the same views of the probable 
results which PE anticipate; which are, that the system of 
ad valorem duties does give the foreign importer and manu 
fieturer avery undue advantage over the American importer 
This will be apparent trom my own experience, which | 
give youaunnexed., My brother and myself were brought up 
m the town of Manchester, and well acquainted with the 
manufacturers and manufacturing At the age of twenty 
years it appeared very evident to me that we could finish 
goods and import goods into New York about ten per cent, 
lower than the American merchant; and with this convie 
tion Lagreed to come out to New York and dispose of the 
goods, and leave my brother to finish and forward the goods. 
The resalt was equal to our expectations. We imported 
our goods wn per cont. cheaper than our compet titors, and 
by the ad valorem duties we paid nearly five percent, less 
Huties; so (hatin twenty two years, we made nearly a iuil 
lion dollars, whilst nearly all the 
‘Now, Treason, what has been will be; and should the 
present tarif bill pass, it will give the foreign manutacturer 
a decided advantage, and tend to reduce the rate of duties 
lower than is anticipated. And Teannot avoid expressing 
my decided opinion in favor of specific duties, as then the 
manufacturer would pay the same duties as the 


American importer. BENJ. MARSHALL.” 

rainsay the truth of this? Is 
there a merchant, foreign or American, in the Uni- 
ted States, who will express any contrariety of 
opinion? Is there a man, high or low, who denies 
it? I know of none; I have heard of none. Sir, 
it has been the experience of this Government, 
always, that the ad valorem system is open to in- 
numerable frauds, What is the case with Eng- 


“Le Gaanp Cannon, Beq.—Sir 
T avail inveel 
ny experiener 


Can any man 


land? In her notions, favorable to free trade, has 
she rushed madly nto a scheme of ad valorem 
duties? Sir, asystem of ad valorem duties is not 


free trade, but fraudulent trade. Has England 
countenanced this? Notatall; not atall. Sir, on 
the contrary, on every oecasion of a revision of 
the tariff of Eneland, a constant effort has been 
made, and progress attained in every case, to 
augment the number of specific duties, and reduce 
the number of ad valorem duties. A gentleman in 
the other House [Mr. Seaman] has taken pains— 
which I have taken also, though I believe not quite 
so thoroughly as he has—to go through the items 
of the British tariff, and see what proportion of 
duties in that tariff are ad valorem and what are 
specific. Now, sir, the result of that examination 
shows, that at this day, in this British tariff, out 
of six hundred articles, five hundred are subject to 
specific duties. Everything that from its nature 
Nothing 
is placed in the list of ad valorem duties but such 
as seem to be incapable of assessmentin any other 
form. Well, sir, how do we stand, then? We 
have the experience of our own Government; we 
have the judgment of those most distinguished in 
the administration of our affairs; we have the pro- 
duction of proof, on this most important point, in 
hundreds and hundreds of instances, of the danger 
of the ad valorem mode of assessing duties. What 
is produced in its favor? . Every importer of the 
United States, without exception, Is against it. 
Sir, the Administration has not a mercantile friend 
from ‘here to Penobscot;so far as appears, that 
will come forward and give his opinion in favor of 
this system. I undertake to say there is not one. 
There may be members of the “ lithe Congress,” 
to which the honorable member from Connecticut 
|Mr. Nixes] referred some days ago—some sub- 
ordinate officers about the custom-house, influ- 
enced by | know not what considerations—who 
may be found ready to sustain such a system. | 


could be made specific, Is made specific. 





° 


American merchants failed. | 


| tion that anybody may choose to make. 
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That [do not deny. But I say that no respectable 
importing merchant ean be found between Penob- 
scot and Richmond, who will give his opinion in 
favor of it, if he is an honest man, and one who 
gets his living by importation himself. Well, 
then, how are we to decide? Against the author- 
ity of our own experience? Against the authority 
of these thousands of substantiated facts? Against 
these cases now blushing with recent fraud? 
Against the example, not only of the English 
Government, but against that of all the continental 
Governments—for the Zoll Verein carries its spe- 
cific duties much farther even then Eneland? 
Against all this, what have we?—what have we? 
Why, we have the recommendation of the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury—highly respectable persons; respectable 
in private life ; respectable, and [may say eminent, 
in some walks of public life; but [must add, nei- 
ther of them trained in the knowledge of commerce; 


neither of ther having had habits of intercouse | 


with practical men of the cities, or men of merean- 
tile business. And yet here, in the first year of 
their Administration, fresh to the duties thrown 
upon them, they come out with a recommendation 
of a vast change; they propose a new system, 
adverse to all our own experience, hostile to 
everything that we have ever learned, different 
from the experience of every other country on the 
face of the earth, and which stands solely on the 
responsibility of their own individual opinions! 


I do not think that this is a fair balance of author- | 


ity; and since nobody here will uphold it, since 
nobody here will defend it, it is fair enough for 
me to say, with entire respect to the head of the 


Government and the Department of the Treasury, | 
Mat the preponderance of authority is quite over- | 


whelming the other way. 


But now, Mr. President, Ieome to a part of this | 


act, to which | would be exceedingly elad to call 
the attention, the serious attention, of gentlemen 
on both sides of the Senate. The eighth and 
ninth sections of this bill appear to me to be so 
extraordinary and so objectionable, that I cannot 
persuade myself that any gentleman, who will 
tske the trouble of reading and studying them, 
will hazard the revenue of the country upon such 
provisions. In the first place, allow me to read 
the ninth section of the bill. Let me premise or 
repeat, that the danger in the practical operation 
of the ad valorem system arises from the great 
probability of under-valuation, fraudulent or other- 
wise, in the foreign market. The thing to be 
guarded against, therefore, wherever the ad valorem 
system of duty prevails, is fraudulent or accident- 
al under-valuation: and therefore the law now in 
operation provides specific and adequate penalties 
in such cases. If there be any fraudulent under- 
valuation now, and it be detected, there is a pen- 
alty, there is redress. But if I understand aright 
the legal effect of these provisions, that effect will 
be (and to that I wish to call the attention of the 
legal minds of the Senate) to remove all penalties 


whatsoever from fraudulent under-valuation; be- | 
cause, perhaps, of the opinion of the chairman, | 


that no such case need be provided for, as he thinks 
none such ever yet happened! ‘There will not be, 
as it seems to me, the smallest penalty on earth, 
or the least check to any amount of under-valua- 


the 9th section of the bill: 


* Sec 


- 9. And be il further enacted, That if, upon the exs 
amination of any parcel, package, or quantity of goods, of 
which entry has been made, the appraisers of the United 
States shall be of opinion that the same was undervalued by 
the owner, importer, consignee, or agent, with the intention 
of defrauding the revenue of the United States, it shall be 


Here is | 


lawful for the collector, within whose district the same may | 


be entered, the sanction of the Secretary of the Treasury 
belug first obtained, if, in his opinion, the same shall be 


advisable, to take such goods for the use of the United | 


States. 
at public auttion, within twenty days from the time of taking 
the same, In the manner prescribed by law for the sale of 


And such collector shall cause such goods to be sold | 


unclaimed goods; and the proceeds of such sale shall be | 


placed forthwith in the treasury of the United States; and 
such collector is hereby authorized to pay out of the acecru- 
ing revenue, to the owner, importer, consignee, or agent of 
the goods so taken, the value thereof as declared in the 
entry, and five per centum upon such amount in addition 
thereto; and the said collector shall render to the Secretary 
w the Treasury, with his accounts of the customs, a state- 


| ment, showing the amount of moneys so paid, the amount 
| of duties chargeable on the goods so taken, and the amount 
| of proceeds paid into the treasury ; and this section shall be 


‘ 


unless otherwise directed by Congress.” 


| in force until che first July, eighteen hundred and forty-eight, | 
i 


Sir, there never was such a provision as that on 
the face of the earth! I pray gentlemen to jook 
to it. Here isa man who comes with a frandy/, nt 
invoice; itis proved to be frandulent; the present 
law punishes him by forfeiting the goods; byt 
what does this law say? Itsays that the collector 
may take the goods, sell them, put the proceeds 
into the treasury, but shall pay him the cost, and 
five percent.over! Sothat the fraudulent importer 
if found out, shall yet be made safe against loss ! 
He may yet sell his goods to the United State 
cost and five percent. profit. 
of no misrepresentation. Here are the written 
words. It is exactly that. He comes with his 
goods, and the collector charges him with a frand- 
ulent invoice. ‘* Very well,” he says, * if you 
say so, take the goods and give me what I allege 
they cost, with five per cent. profit. Make the 
most of it!’? (Laughter.] Whether he made a 
good importation ora bad one, the law very kindly 
provides him with a good way to get rid of his 
goods. There is nota particle of penalty—not a 
particle of inconvenience to be suffered by him, 


’ 
ISS 
8 for 


Now, Lam guilty 


| It is all considerate kindness for one proved guilty 


ofafraud. On general principles this section would 
seem to suspersede and abrogate all previously ex- 
ising provisions; because the enactment is made 
in relation to the same subject matter, and covers 


| the cases covered by existing laws; 1s nowhere said 


to be additional, or cumulative: but, on the contra- 
ry, the 12th section declares that all previous laws, 
repugnant to the provisions of this act, shall be 
repealed. 

But if this be regarded as a new provision, not 
intended to repeal existing laws, but designed 
merely to give a new power to the collector or the 
Secretary, then it is still more objectionable, he- 
cause, if viewed in that light it gives a dispensing 
power, or an uncontested power of favoritism. It 
enables the Secretary to excuse, and even to re- 
ward, one fraudulent importer, while others, not 
more fraudulent, forfeit their goods. It seems to 
be thought that the Secretary ma¥ well show favor 
and kindness, in particular cases, though deliberate 
fraud has been actually perpetrated. This is ex- 
actly in the spirit of the serving-man’s address to 
Mr. Justice Shallow: 

“ T grant your worship that he is a knave, sir; but yet, God 
forbid, sir, buta knave should have some countenance at his 
friend’s request. An honest man, sir, is able to speak for 
himself, when a Knuave isnot. I have served your wor-hip, 
truly, sir, this eight vears, and if I cannot once or twice in a 
quarter bear out a knave against an honest man, I have but 
very little credit with your worship. The knave is mine 
honest friend, sir; therefore, I beseech your worship, let 
him be countenanced.” 

Mr. Cameron here rose, and was understood to 
say, that he really could hardly suppose that such 
a blunder had been committed in passing the bill. 
He wished to hear the section again. 

Mr. Wessrer. I will read it again ** with dis- 
cretion and due emphasis.”? [A laugh.] Well, 
now, (continued Mr. W., after reading the sec- 
tion,) the fraudulent importer may himself pur- 
chase the goods at auction. He may, perhaps, 
buy them at 50 per cent., and make the Govern- 
ment pay the full amount! And besides, thus he 
evades the duty altogether. He gets his goods in 
free, and has a certainty of being paid all that he 
rates them at, and five per cent. besides. Now, 
sir, our predecessors did not leave the matter n 
that state. The provision in the 17th section of 
the act of 1842, and thé 19th section of the same 
act, are the provisions under existing laws for 
prevention of under-valuation, in addition to the 
general penalty of forfeiture, when invoiced fraud- 
ulently. 

The 8th section of the bill is still more remark- 
able. I do not mean to say that there is any pur- 
pose in the Treasury Department, or any officer 
of the Government, to give facilities to fraudulent 
importations. They are not capable of that, yet 
I say that this 8th section is open to much fraudu- 
lent abuse. See what it is: 

& Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That it shall be law- 
ful for the owner, consignee, or agent of imports which have 
been actually purchased, on entry of the same, to make 
such addition in the entry to the cost or value given in the 
invoice, as in his opinion may raise the same to the true 
market value of such imports in the principel markets of 
the country whence the importation shall have been made, 
or in which the goods imported shall have been originally 


manufactured or produced, as the case may be ;_ and to add 
thereto all costs and charges which, under existing laws, 


‘ would form part of the true value at the port where the 
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x : 
iv be entered, upon which the duties should be as- | 
vesed. And it shall be the duty of the collector within 
whose district the same may be imported or entered, to 
equse the dutiable value ot such imports to be appraised, 
estimated, and ascertained in accordance with the provis- 
jonas of existing laws; and if the appraised value thereof 
shall exeeed by ten per centum or more the value so decta- 
red on the entry, then, in addition to the duties imposed by 
jaw on the same, there shall be levied, collected, and paid, 
, duty of twenty per centum ad valorem on such appraised 
yaltie : Provided, nevertheless, that under no circumstances 
ehall the duty be assessed upon an amount less than the in- 
yoice Value, any law of Congress to the contrary notwith- 
”? 


same mi 


standing. 

Now, sir, as to the 19th section of the law of 
1842. I pray you to bear in mind that, by statute 
of jong standing, fraudulent invoices for fraudu- 
ientundervaluation, &c., are declared to be grounds 
of forfeiture of the goods. Now, the 19th section 
of the law of 1842 goes farther, and imposes a per- 
sonal penalty. Its provision is this: 

« Provided, also, That in all cases when the actual value 
be appraised, estimated, and ascertained, as hereinbefore 
etated, of any goods, wares, and merchandise, imported 
into the United States and subject to any ad valorem duty, 
or whereon the duty is regulated by, or directed to be im- 
posed OF jevied on, the value of the square yard, or other ° 


parcel or quantity thereof, shall exceed by ten per centum, 
2 more, the invoice value, then, in addition to the duty im- 


posed by law on the same, there shall be levied and collect- 
ed on the same goods, wares, and merchandise, fifty per 
eentum of the duty imposed on the same, when fairly in- 
voiced.” 

Now, the object of the 8th section in this bill 
appears to be to shield the honest importer from 
the penalties of under valuation where he has ac- 
tually purchased the goods at a price below the 
market value, and permits him, in his entry, to 
add so much to the value given in the invoice as, 
in his opinion, will raise the goods to the market 
value in the country from whence they were im- 
ported. Yet see how open to abuse. 

If the value put upon the goods by the apprais- 
ers shall exceed, by ten per cent., the value so 
declared by the importer in the entry, then the 
voods shall be liable to an additional duty of 
twenty per cent. ad valorem. 

Now this is a provision for an entry of goods at 
a valuation which differs from the invoice. It pre- 
scribes no oath, for the importer to take, in regard 
to the addition which he proposes to make; and in 
all the revenue laws, I can find no oath which a 
collector is authorized to administer, and which 
is applicable to such a case. Now, here is opened 
adoor for fraud, if a purpose to commit fraud ex- 
ists. An importer may require his foreign cor- 
respondents to send him half a dozen invoices of 
the same goods, graduated all along down to sev- 
enty-five per cent. below their value; and on arri- 
val he will use that invoice which shall be ten, | 
twenty, or thirty per cent., or more, under the 
true value, according to circumstances. If he find 
the appraisers particularly sharp, as to such arti- 
cles as his, he will add something to the invoice; 
and, according to this section, if he add enough to 
bring the goods up within ten per cent. of the 
value as fixed by the appraisers, he escapes all 
punishment. Suppose the appraisers find that the 
goods are undervalued only nine per cent., then 
they are to be entered at their value, and he escapes 
allrisk, At the same time, if the appraisers let it 
pass, at his own valuation, he saves the duty, or 
nine per cent. of the cost of the goods. Within 
the limit, therefore, of ten per cent., he can play a 
fraudulent part with impunity. 

Under existing laws he must swear that the in- 
voice produced is that under which the goods were 
purchased, that it is the true invoice, and that he 
has no other. Buteven now a fraudulent importer 
has great facilities. He may direct his correspond- 
ent abroad, ‘* Send out such an invoice of such 
goods at such a price.’? Well, with that he goes 
to the custom-house. There are no sharper eyes 
in the world than those of the men who bring in 
goods with fraudulent intent. A man, intending 
to defraud the custom-house, gets an invoice of 
goods; every body says, and the appraisers say, 
‘* Well, this is enormous; these goods could not 
have cost so little as that!’? And the collector 
meditates a seizure. Well, then, the moment that 
this is apprehended, the importer comes again, and, 
says, ** Oh! I knew how it must have been! It 
is alla mistake! Here is the true invoice. My 
correspondent in Paris made a mistake; he correct- 


ed it the very next week, and here is the true in- | 
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say, that if the goods had not been arrested in their 
progress, this second invoice never would have ap- 
peared. A man may send a false invoice to-day 
to his consignee in New York, and the New York 
merchant may go to the custom-house and swear 
that that is a true invoice, and that he has received 
no other; and he may enter his voods and feta 
permit; but, before the sale by auction, another 
Invoice arrives; and so according to the ease in 
Boston to which I alluded, there is one invoice to 
enter by, and another to sell by. And the import- 
er has time to come in with his subsequent in- 
voice, if threatened with seizure, to relieve himself 
of all inconvenience from having made, and being 
shown to have made, a fraudulent under-valua- 
tion. 

Now, let me recapitulate, shortly, how this mat- 
ter stands under the eighth section; admitting its 
purpose to be honest. [Mr. W. here recapitula- 
ted his remarks on this head, and added, one thing 
is certain, under this section a fraudulent importer 
has a chance, without running any risk, of getting 
in his goods at as great an under-valuation, or 
nearly so, as that which enabled the Messrs. Mar- 
shall to make sheir million of dollars.] I am able 
now, he continued, to turn to the speech of the 
honorable member of the other House, in which 
he enumerates the specific ad valorem duties in the 
tariff of Sir Robert Peel. 

“In the tariff of Sir Robert Peel, of seven hundred and 
fourteen enumerated articles, six hundred and eight are 
specific, and only one hundred and six ad valorem.’ 
Speech of the Hon. H. I. Seaman, of New York. 

I have many other cases of fraudulent under- 
valuation, but I will not trouble the Senate with 
them. But no fact is better established, than the 
entire want of safety against losses in those parts 
of our revenue system which rely on ad valorem 
duties. We have been obliged to adopt the ad 
valorem principle to a certain extent, from neces- 
sity. We suffer by it daily. The number of 
cases tried in the courts shows this. And the dif- 
ficulty of conviction is great. You cannot easily 
convince a jury of under-valuation in the case, for 
instance, of broadcloths, because the subject mat- 
ter of the duty, though similar, is not equal in 
value. It is not easy to show that there may not 
be as much as 10 per cent. difference in value in 
two articles which appear to be alike; and where 
Government sues for a penalty,a conviction is not 
easily obtained. 

I leave this part of the case, by presenting in be- 
half, and in the name, of the whole American im- 
porting community, foreign and domestic, of any 
reputation at all, in behalf of every American im- 
porung merchant, in behalf of that whole body of 
foreign respectable merchants, French, German, 
and English, who come and reside here, and im- 
port goods from their respective countries and else- 
where, under the protection of our laws; in their 
behalf, and in behalf of every man of them, so far 
as | have heard, I present their opinions against 
the extension of the ad valorem system. And I 
would admonish gentlemen, most seriously ad- 
monish them, to consider whether the objections 
which I have now urged are not respectable; 
whether the opinions I have quoted are not respect- 
able; and whether, after all, they are willing, un- 
necessarily, suddenly, with no other recommenda- 


| tion than that which I have alluded to, to take a 


step in the dark, and to place the sole income and 
means of supplying the treasury upon the untried 
system of ad valorem duties. 

And now, sir, with the leave of the Senate, I 
shall proceed to consider the effects of this bill 
upon some of those interests which have been re- 
garded as protected interests. 

I shall not argue at length the question whether 
the Governmenthas committed itself to maintain 
interests that have grown up under laws, such as 
have been passed for thirty years back. I will 
not argue the question, whether, looking to the 
policy indicated by the laws of 1789, 1817, 1824, 
1828, 1832, and. 1842, there has been ground for 
the industrious and enterprising people of the Uni- 
ted States, engaged in home pursuits, to expect 
protection from the Government for internal indus- 
itry. The question is, do these laws or do they 
‘not, from 1789 till the present time, constantly 
show and preserve a purpose, a policy, which 
| might naturally and really induce men to invest 


voice.”” Such cases, have occurred; and, need I || property in manufacturing undertakings and com- 
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mit themselves to these pursuits in life? Without 
lengthened argument I shall take this for granted. 

But, sir, before | proceed further with this part 

of the case, I will take notice of what appears to 
be some attempt, latterly, by the republication of 
opinions and expressions, arguments and speeches 
of mine, at an earlier and later period of life, to 
place me in a condition of inconsistency, on this 
subject of the protective policy of the country. 
Mr. President, if it be an inconsistency to hold an 
opinion upon a subject of public policy to-day, in 
one state of circumstances, and to hold a different 
opinion upon the same subject of public policy to- 
morrow, in a different state of circumstances, if 
that be an inconsistency, | admit its applicability 
to myself. Nay, sir, I will go further; and in re- 
gard to questions which, from their nature, do not 
depend upon circumstances for their true and just 
solution, | mean constitutional questions, if it be 
an inconsistency to hold an opinion to-day, even 
upon such a question, and on that same question 
to hold a different opinion a quarter of a century 
afterwards, upon a more comprehensive view of 
the whole subject, with amore thorough investiga- 
tion into the original purposes and objects of that 
constitution, and especially with a more thorough 
‘xposition of those objects and purposes by those 
who framed it, and have been trusted to administer 
it, L should not shrmk even from that imputation, 
] hope I know more of the Constitution of my 
country than [ did when I was twenty years old. 
I hope I have contemplated its gre&t objects more 
broadly. hope I have read, with deeper inter- 
est, the sentiments of the great men who framed 
it. L hope L have studied with more care the con- 
dition of the country when the convention assem- 
bled to formit. And yet I do not know that I 
have much, sir, to retract or to change on these 
pomts. 

But, sir, | am of the opinion of a very eminent 
person who had occasion, not long since, to speak 
of this topic in another place. Incongistencies of 
opinions, arising from changes of circumstances, 
are often justifiable. But there is one sort of mn- 
consistency which is culpable. It is the inconsist- 
ency between a man’s conviction and his vote; 
between his conscience and his conduct. No man 
shall ever charge me with an inconsistency like 


that. And now, sir, allow me to say, that I am~ 


quite indifferent, or rather thankful, to those con- 
ductors of the public press who think they cannot 
do better than now and then to spread my poor 
opinions before the public. [A laugh.] 

I have said many times, and it is true, that up 
to the year 1824, the people of that part of the 
country to which I belong, being addicted to com- 
merce, having been successful in commerce, their 
capital being very much engaged in commerce, 
were adverse to entering upon a system of manu- 
facturing operations. Every member in Congress 
from the State of Massachusetts, with the excep- 
tion of one, I think, voted against the act of 1824. 
But what were we todo? Were we not bound, 
afier "17 and °24, to consider that the policy of the 
country was settled, had become settled, as a poli- 
cy, to protect the domestic industry of the country 
by solemn laws? The leading speech which ush- 
ered in the act of 24 was called a speech for an 
‘* American System.’’ The bill was carried prin- 
cipally by the Middle States. Pennsylvania and 
New York would have it so; and what were we 
todo? Were we to stand aloof from the occupa- 
tions which others were pursuing around us? 
Were we to pick clean teeth on a constitutional 
doubt, which a majority in the councils of the na- 
tion had overruled? No, sir; we had no option. 
All that was left us was to fall in with the settled 
policy of the country; because if anything can 
ever settle the policy of the country, or if anything 
can ever settle the practical construction of the 
Constitution of the country, it must be these re- 
peated decisions of Congress, and enactments of 
successive laws conformable to these decisions. 
New England, then, did fall in. She went into 
the manufacturing operations, not from original 
choice, but from the necessity of the circumstances 
in which the public councils had placed her. And 
for one, I resolved then, and have maintained that 
resolution ever since, that, having compelled the 
Eastern States to go into these operations for a 
livelihood, the country was bound to fulfil the just 
expectations which it had inspired. 
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Now, before I go into a consideration of the va- 
rious articles intended to be protected, and the effect 
of the law upon the interests connected with these 
manufactures, | wish to make a remark, which is 
little more than a repetition, in general terms, of 
what was aaid by the honorable member from 
Connecticut the otherday, [tis the strangest an- 
omaly that ever was seen in any act of legislation, 
that there is a uniform tendency, I assure you itis 
80, in this measure, to tax the raw material yigher 
than the manufactured article. It allows bringing 
in cordave, for instance, for the use of the ship- 
ping interest of the United States, at a less rate of 
duty than you can bring in the raw material. Of 
course, it 1s prohibitory of internal labor. It is 
prohibitory of the internal manufacture; and notin 
that case only, but in a great many others, as I 
shall show you. 

‘There seems to be a sedulous purpose of pre- 
venting the manufeeturing interests from having 
any means of getting along I speak of the tenor 
and tendency, and the general spirit of this bill. It 
does preter, by its enactments, and in its conse- 
quences, forei¢n labor to domestic labor. It does 
the labor of foreign artisans over and 
above, and in prete rence to, the labor of our own 
artisans, here in the United States. Laver it, and 
lam goime to prove it, Now, if that is made out, 
is there a man in this Chamber who will vote for 
this Lill? And yet we are told from other quar- 
ters, that this is a bill of péace—that it will settle a 
vexed question, Depend upon it, ut will settle 
nothing. Itis calculated to raise a deereée—l had 
almost said of resentment—at all events, of sur- 
prise and indignation, not in one man’s breast, but 
in the breasts of a million of people, now earning 
their bread, as they think, under laws and as- 
surances that these laws shall be continued, which 
enable them to import the raw material and work 
upon it, and bring their labor into market, as ad- 
vantageously as the labor of the foreign mechanic. 
Call you that a bill of peace which disturbs all 
these expectations? Itis not peace—it is anything 
but peace, 


ecncourace 


Sir, there is an article, the growth of which is 
very interesting to the Western States, being well 
suited to the fertility of their soil. It is hemp. 
The manufacture of that article into cordage ts es- 
sential to the navigating interests of the United 
States. Well, sir, this constitutes one of the cases 
which I have mentioned, and, with reference to 
which, allow me to read several letters from highly 
respectable gentlemen. 

The first letter is from Mr. Isaac P. Davis, of 
Boston, who has been a rope-maker for forty years, 
and whose opinion, on this and other subjects, is 
authentic. , 

“My Dear Sir: [ send you a paper, which contains an 
article on Hemp and Cordage, by a writer who appears to 
understand the subject. 

*T enclose a statement of the average cost of hemp and 
cordage in Russia for the last five years; also, the freight to 
the United States; the cost of freight fora ton of hemp trom 
Missouri, Kentucky, and Indiana, You will see the advan 
tages Russia cordage will have in our market over our own 
manufacture. 

‘ Foreign cordage also has the advantage of drawback on 
shipment to another market. We also consume 6,000 bar- 
rels of tar in the manulacture. Yours, truly, 


“I. P. DAVIS. 
“Jury l6rnu.” 


The following is the statement alluded to above: 
Cost of a ton of hemp in Russia, including charges....: $140 
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(The above are the average prices for five years.) 
Freight of a ton of hemp from Missouri, Kentucky, or 
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I add two other important letters, from very re- 

spectable persons in the same city: 
Me Boston, July 15, 1846. 

“Sir: We wish to call your particular attention to the 
interest of the cordage manufacture in settling the tariff ques- 
tion now before the Senate, as the bill, as passed by the 
House, is destructive to the interest of the American, and 
grants a bounty to the foreign manufacturer of 20 or 25 per 
cent., Viz: 


Per cent. 


The difference of duty more on hemp than cordage...... 5 
‘The difference of foreign shipping charges............... 10 
The difference of freight more, being charged on hemp, on 
accouat of its bulk, than cordage ................ 0000. 10 
Making. serene COPS STORE HEHE Eee Oe EEEE® 29 
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* And the foreign manutlacturer has another advantage over 
the domestic, in being enabled to deposite in warehouse, and 
supply Uie home market when the price will answer, to se- 
cure the export demand, by selling at that price. We wish 
to have justice at tue hands of the Government, if not pro- 
tection, and think a specitic duty should be laid on cordage 
that should be equal to at least 20 per cent. over the duty of 
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hemp, besides the extra expense of importing hemp over 


cordadnge. 

* And we further think it decidedly for the interest of the 
country, and of the growers of hemp in this country. 

‘As the foreigner will supply cordage under the House 
bill, which will prevent the produce of hemp finding a mar- 
ket here, as the expense of getting American hemp from the 
plice of raising is now over 50 per cent. of the first cost, 
While cordage can be brought trom Russia, exclusive of duty, 
at from 5 to 7 per cent. 

* We think the domestic manufacturer should be allowed 

a drawback on cordage made from toreign hemp (which has 

paid a duty) when exported ; or, if this cannot be done, the 

drawback should not be allowed to the importer of foreign 

cordage on exportation. Solbeiting your attention to the 

foregoing, we are, very respectfully, your obedient servants, 
“SEWALL & DAY. 

“Hon. D. WessTrer.”’ 

* Boson, July 17, 1846. 

“Tion. Danren WessTer: Dear Sir: It appears to me 

0 extraordinary Unat so many of our legislators at Washing- 
ton cannot, or will not, see the injurious effects the proposed 
tariff! will have throughout our country, if adopted, that I 
cannot refrain from expressing to you my opinion in re- 


gard to it, and particularly to the western sections of the | 


country, for instance, Where so much hemp is produced. If 
this ad valorem tariff passes, it will bring Russia again in 
competition with them; whereas, at the present time, but 
very little Russian hemp is wanted, and our rope-makers are 
now using the American hemp, almost entirely, for tarred 
cordage. Uf the tariff should be adopted by Congress, we 
shall be able to import Russian tarred cordage cheaper than 
We can import the same weightin bemp, inasmuch as there 
is an export duty on hemp in Russia, and many expenses in 
preparing it to pass inspection if impoited, when on cordage 
there is no export duty of any consequence, a mere trifle, 
and the yarns are spun in the juterior in winter at a cheap 
rate, of mixed qualities of hemp, not inspected, sent to mar- 
ket on bobbins, from which the rope-makers take the yarns 
and tar and twist them into ropes of various sizes for ex- 
portation, and cheaper than they can ship the same weight 
infemp. Thus you see, that this tariff will not only affect 
the western hemp-growers very injuriously, but it will ina 
great degree destroy the manutacture of hemp in this coun- 
try. 

“There are many other articles IT could mention that 
would be a general injury to the country by an ad valorem 
tariff, but you, no doubt, are aware of it, and therefore I 
desist from further observations, excepting that it ms aston- 
ishing and extraordinary that the Government at Washington 
will not profit by the experience and experiments of the 
Governments of Europe, who have tried ad valorem tariffs, 
and find they do not answer at all; and have resorted to 
specific tariffs on almost everything of importance. 

‘It is now so late in the season, and your duties have 
been so arduous, that I presume you will not call the atten- 
tion of Congress to the injurious effect these reciprocal treaties 
have on the commerce of this country. . 

**T remain, dear sir, your obedient servant, 

“JAMES HARRIS.” 


What answer is to be made to all this? Is it 
the result of intention, or of culpable ignorance? 
Are those who framed this bill determined, of pur- 
pose, to break down the manufacturers of the 
country, or are they only indifferent and utterly 
reckless, in all that relates to them? 

There is, sir, another article, very important to 
the shipping interest, as well as the manufacturing 
interest, and grown into its importance lately, the 
fate of which is still more striking. Formerly it 
was notof much consequence, but lately it has 
grown into considerable importance. It is the 
article of linseed, and of linseed oil. Now, this is 
a case of very great interest. So important is it, 
that I shall read to the Senate letters from mercan- 
tile men, who say, if this bill passes, one-third of 
all the trade and shipping between the United 
States and Calcutta is cut off and destroyed. Let 
us see how that stands. Years ago, and when 1 
first remember to have been conversant with com- 
mercial men, and was living in the midst of a nav- 
igating people, there was a considerable export of 
the article of flaxseed from the United States to 
Ireland and England. It is well known that Ire- 
land—a great seat of the linen manufacturers, a 
country that raises and manufactures so much flax— 
does not raise its own flaxseed; and the reason of 
that is, | suppose, that the flax must be pulled at 
a period of its growth before the seed has ripened; 
if not, the fibre becomes so hard that it does not 
answer the purpose of fine manufacture, and can 
be used only for the coarser fabrics. In our mid- 
die and northern States, flax is raised for both pur- 


poses. It is suffered to ripen, and the seed is saved | 


and exported to Ireland, or used to be, whilst the 
fibre is manufactured into those coarse goods which 
answer for household purposes, and the flax was 


free of duty. 
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ants, in times past. But now this is 
changed. Linseed oil has become an article ¢¢ 
gvreat importance and vastly extensive use. [; ' 
manufactured in this country chiefly from linseed 
imported from abroad, and, as I suppose, m 

in that immature state in which it would not veo... 
tate. But here it is used for the manufacture oe 
linseed oil, and has become a very important mat- 
ter, not only to the manufacturers of the article 
here who have invested laree sums of money 
the erection of mills, but also to the navigali, 
interest, as touching very seriously the employ. 
ment of all those vessels of the United States whici 
carry on the trade between us and India. 


vreatly 


alniy 


ith 


In the 


first place, let me give you a statement in respect , 


to the establishments for the manufacture of ths 
article. 

At the last census, there were 840 linseed oj! 
mills in the United States, and they now nun 
from 1000 to 1200, moved by water or steam. 

They consume from 20 bushels of seed daily up 
to 800, according to their capacity. Taking the 
daily consumption at only 10 bushels each, and 
they will consume in a year three millions of 
bushels. The whole annual export of flaxseed 
does not exceed 30,000 bushels, (that is the mna- 
tured seed to Ireland,) which is only one bushet 
out of every hundred of the crop, the remaining 
99 bushels being consumed in making oil. . 


ey 


Present duty on linseed oil, per gallon........ 25 cents. 
Proposed duty 20 per cent. ad valorein, or only, 
POF NOD . .cecs eects teenvcecicsvvoesoene 7 
Being a reduction of ...........+5. Is cents 


Present import of linseed oil 200,000 gallons, 
Gaby DS COME oo nsic ccc cshsccns seccsepsvese 
Same import, at proposed rate of 7 cents..... 


£50,000 
14.000 


Loss in duty....... . 





{t will require an increased import of 500,000 
gallons of oil to get the same amount of duty that 
we now do, if the duty is reduced as proposed; 
and this can only be done by destroying our own 
mills and stopping the growth of seed in this coun 
try. The imports of linseed are about 400,000 
bushels, paying a freight of $120,000 to our ships. 
The cake ig shipped to England, and pays a freight 
of $40,000 per annum to our packet ships. 

A gentleman engaged in this manufacture writes 
to me thus: 


“From ourown mill we send 40,000 barrels of cake to 
London yearly. 

** England imports 3} millions of bushels of linseed entire'y 
She imposes a prohibitory duty on linseed ou, 
und does not import a single gallon. She has capital, ma 
chinery, coals, and wages much cheaper than ourselves, and 
her millers get double the price for their oil cake that ours 
do. 

‘* We consume in our mill, 900 tons of coals yearly. 

* No monopoly is asked or expected; but our opinion is, 
that a duty of 12} or 15 cents a gallon on oil, in lieu of the 
present rate of 25 cents, with seed free or at 5 cents duty, 
will be for the best interests of our farmers, millers and con 
sumers, and give more revenue than the rates proposed by 
Mr. McKay in his new biil.”’ 


See, then, with what care (Mr. W. then said) 
this interest is protected by the bill on our table! 
I may not stop here. I have alluded to the effect 
of this measure upon the commerce and the freight 
of the country. Here is a letter from one of the 
most respectable merchants in Boston, formerly a 
sea captain. 

* Boston, July 13th, 1846. 

“ Hon. D. Wenster—Dear Sir: This will introduce to 
you Mr. N. Sturtevant, a respectable merehantof this place, 
largely interested in the manufacture of oil from linseed. 

“Tf the tariff passes in the shape it came from the House 
of Representatives, it will destroy more than one-third of 
our Calcutta trade. With great respect, your obedient ser- 
vant, BENJAMIN RICH.” 


And here is another letter, from a mercantile 
friend of mine, in the same city: 


“ Boston, July 13th, 1846. 

“Hon. Dante Werster, in Washington.—Sir: I beg 
leave to introduce to your acquaintance the bearer of the 
present, Mr. Noah Sturtevant, one of our largest linseed oi! 
manufacturers, and who proceeds to Washington upon busi- 
ness relating to the new tariff, as affecting the articles of lin- 
seed* and linseed oil. 

‘ Referring to Mr. Sturtevant for further particulars, I re- 


| main, sir, with much respect, your very obedient servant, 


“ROBERT G. SHAW.” 


But, Mr. President, there is a curious specimen 
ef legislative history connected with the duty laid 
on linseed by this bill. In the 20 per cent. sched- 


* A large proportion of the tonnage now employed in the 
Calcutta trade with this country, is occupied in carrying lin- 
seed. With the proposed change in the tariff upon this 


spun by our mothers and sisters, and their assist- article, this trade would be broken up. 
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yle is *“* flaxseed;’’ in the 10 per cent. schedule is 


« hempseed, linseed, rapeseed.’’ Originally it stood 
faxseed, linseed, hempseed, rapeseed, in the 10 
oer cent. schedule. Opposition was made to this 
in the other House, on the ground that flaxseed 
was not sufficiently protected. ** Flaxseed”? was 
therefore carried into the 20 per cent. schedule, 
leaving its synonyme ‘ linseed’’ behind, in the 
lower schedule! 

| proceed, sir, to another article, in regard to 
which the advantage is given against the manufac- 
turer. It is copper. 1 presented this subject to 
the consideration of the Senate the other day, and 
will do no more now than to read the statement of 
‘ersons Most concerned in it, in the United States, 
as embodied in their petition to the Senate: 

« The undersigned, manufacturers of copper, and others 
interested in the trade to countries whence this article is 
obtained, having seen that a bill is now before Congress im- 
posing a duty of five per cent. on raw copper, Whilst copper 
sheathing is to be admitted free, beg leave to submit to your 
consideration a few remarks upon the effeet and impolicy 
of the proposed measure. : 

« Jn order to present the subject ina clear and intelligible 
manner, We shall endeavor to show the origin of the copper 
used in the United States, the nature of the trade by which 
the raw material is obtained, the effect the proposed duty 
will have upon this trade, and its disastrous consequences 
upon the manufacturing interests of the country.” 

Do you see (said Mr. W.) they tax the raw ma- 
terial, and let England send in her manufactured 
article free? Well, this presses on every interest, 
| have said. If our people cannot manufacture 
raw copper, they cannot import it. We lose the 
freight of it in that degree, and of course the em- 

, . ° ~ TM: e . 
ployment of our ships. ‘This, therefore, affects the 
manufacturer of copper here—affects the exports, 
and affects directly the employment of our ships. 
For what? For what purpose? Sir, for what 
purpose? The petition goes on: 

“The consumption of copper in the United States is about 
thirteen millions of pounds annually. It is obtained— 


Pounds. 
From Chili, in pigs........ —s caneepan 6,509,000 
From Eugland, in sheets......... eeeesceee Be 0,000 
From England, in cakes.......... ese eeee -» 300,000 
From mines in the United States...... sees 500,000 
Old copper, from various sources.... ..... 1,500,000 





In all, about.......ccceee os eee 13,000,000 


eee eneeee 


“Tt will be seen that nearly all the pig or raw copper im- 
ported is obtained from Chili, (erroneously called Peruvian 
copper in this country,) and that England supplies us, in re- 
fined copper and copper sheathing, with more than one- 
fourth of all the copper consumed in the United States, 

“The trade between the United States and the west coast 
of South America, embracing Chili, Bolivia, and Peru, is of 
the annual value of about $1,500,0.0. The principal arti- 
cles of export are domestic cottons. Of these, ten or twelve 
willions of yards are sent annually, constituting more than 
half the entire value of all our exports to those countries ; 
and as the value of the raw copper obtained in return bears 
the same relative proportion to all our imports thence, it 
may be truly said that we exchange, in our trade with Chili, 
ten or twelve millions of yards of cottons for six or seven 
millions of pounds of copper. 

* One of the causes, perhaps the chief cause, enabling us 
to compete with the English cotton manufacturers in that 
market has been, that we have made our principal returns 
in copper, and they have made theirs in the precious metals, 
usually the least profitable articles of commerce, as is well 
known to all practical merchants. Without domestic cot- 
tous for outward, and without copper for return cargoes, 
this trade must be abandoned. 
proposed to levy aduty of five per cent. on raw copper, and 
to admit copper sheathing free. Under the present law, 
where both are free of duty, the American manufacturer 


In the bill referred to, it is | 


has to contend, unaided by Government, against the low | 


price of labor, abundance of capital, and cheapness of fuel, 
enjoyed by the English and Welsh manufacturer. The 
large imports of copper sheathing from England show the 
competition against which we contend, and against which 
we have hitherto sustained ourselves without any protective 
duty on this important article. But if, in addition to the ad- 
vantages already enjoyed in England and Wales, the raw 
material may be taxed here, and copper sheathing be admit- 
ted free, we are in effect called upon to pay a bounty to the 
foreign manufacturer equivalent to the duty levied on the 
raw material. England now supplies us with more than half 
the copper sheathing we require ; but with this new advan- 
tage of five per cent., she will furnish all. 

“A large portion of the copper we import from England is 
made from ores or pig copper obtained in Chili ; and if the pro- 
posed duty on raw copper be exacted, nearly all that we now 
get from Chili will be sent to England, and, being there man- 
ufactured into sheathing, will be sent to the United States ; 
thus giving to English‘ vessels the benefit of transporting, 
and to English manufacturers the profits of refining and roll- 
ing the raw material, besides depriving us of our best mar- 
ket for the sale or exchange of our domesti¢ cotton. 

“It is estimated that the capital now invested in copper 
manufactures in the United States is about one and a half 
million of dollars, embracing five refining and rolling mills, 
and employing a large number of workmen. Hitherto these 


establishments have struggled, unaided by Government, | 


against the superior advantages of E 


zi lish and Welsh man- | : : : 
ufactures; and we now only ask for them a continuance of || of credit and reliance; and I beg to lay it before . 


The Ta 
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the same freedom of competition. We ask no privileges or 
special protection. If the bill referred to become a law, 
these must be closed, or continued under ruinous disad 
vantages."? 

* The navigating interests thank you for competition, but 
letit be a state of competition, Do not proceed in carrying 
out duties in such sort as to put down the whole American 
product, using none but the manufactures of England for 
the sheathing of your vessels.” 

I will read another paragraph from the petition: 

“ We have thus shown what will be the etfeets of the 
proposed duty; the impolicy of the principle involved is not 
less obvious. Without entering into the hackneyed ques- 
tion of free trade and protective duties, we may freely aver 
that it is not the intention of Congress to tax the citizens of 
the United States for the benefit of foreigners ; and yet such 
is the operation of this duty. We tax a raw material, which 
Wwe want for manufacturing purposes, and we charge our 
manufacturers with that tax, if at the same time we allow 
foreigners to manufacture that material and send it to us 
free of duty. Thisis a bounty to foreigners, and a tax upon 
ourselves. What would be said of the policy of England, 
Were she to tax raw cotton and admit cotton manufactures 
free of duty?” 

Well, (asked Mr. W.,) is not that exactly what 
we are doing? Are we not performing that very 
act, which were we to see an English Parliament 
performing, we should pronounce both Lords and 
Commons either out of their wits, or else resolutely 
bent on destroying the cotton manufactures of 
England ? 


There is another article, white lead, with respect 


| to which the same policy is observed; and on that 


subject I have received the following letter from a 


| very intelligent and respectable quarter in New 
York: 


 WasnInGTon, July 13, 1846. 
“Hon. Dante. Wesstrer—Dear Sir: Respecting the 
proposed duty on white lead, I had the honor of bringing to 
your consideration on the evening of last Saturday, as you 
then requested. I now make the following disjointed state- 
ments, which, when you come to speak on the turifl, may 
he matter that you can make use of in oppgsing the bill. 
«The capital invested in the manufact of white lead 
in the United States, amounts to upwar of $2,350.00). 
About one thousand men as laborers are employed in the 


| business, and 42,000,000 pounds, or 600,000 pigs lead, all of 


which is the produce of the Missouri and Illinois mines, in 
the fabric. The present duty is 4 cents per pound, the pro 
posed duty is 20 per cent., which will be equal to one cent, 
or, at most, to 1 1-5 cent per pound. The white lead manu 
facitured in the United States is not inferior to that of any 
other country, and has attained its present goodness within 
the last three years, owing principally to the encouragement 
given by the tariff of 1842, which has induced the invest- 
ment of large additional capital in the manufacture of the 
article, thereby creating great competition amongst the man- 
ufacturers. 

“ The price of pure lead in oil in 1820, at which time there 
were but two factories in the country, was 14 cents per 
pound. Since that time, it has been gradually declining in 
price, and is now only worth 6} cents. 

* Perhaps there is no article imported into this country in 
favor of which there is so strong a prejudice as that of Eng- 
lish white lead; for, notwithstanding the duty of 4 cents, 
considerable quantities are yearly imported and sold ata 
profit to the English manufacturer. If, with the present 
duty, the American manufacturer can merely sustain him- 
self against the prejudice existing in favor of the foreign 
article, should the duty be reduced to one cent per pound, 
what but total ruin must to him be the consequence. 

* We think the foregoing facts could not have been known 
to the framers of the bill now before the Senate, and that 
the Senate will see the justice of transferring it tothe sched 
ule of articles under the forty, or at least, the thirty per 
cent. duty. JNO, LAIDLAW.” 


So much for that article. 
Mr. President, there is one manufacture, just 


| beginning amongst us, of such an interesting char- 


acter to the Jabor of the country, and the agricul- 
tural interests, that [ beg to call it to the particular 
attention of the Senate. It is that article which 
they call mousseline de laine, a woollen fabric just 
commenced ip this country, and its early life 1s to 
be crushed by this bill. It has been a matter of 
immense import for some years past. Now, I 
wish to state the facts connected with one of these 
commencing establishments. There was no man- 
ufacture of this article before the tariff of 1842. 
After the tariff of 1842 was enacted, in several of 
the Middle and Easiern States it began. Among 
the rest, within a few months, or at least within 
the year, a manufactory of this kind has been at- 
tempted to be established at Manchester, New 
Hampshire, near the residence of my honorable 
friend from that State, on my right, [Mr. Cittey.] 
It proceeds on the basis of a large capital. Those 
concerned ask for no new protection. They can 
maintain themselves under the tariff of 1842. 
Now, what is the consequence, if this mischievous 
measure is to prevail? I have a statement from 
the agent conducting that establishment, an intelli- 
gent and respectable gentleman, every way worthy 
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the Senate, for the esnecial consideration of the 
gentlemen of Ohio and Pennsylvania. He says be- 
fore there was any expectation that this bill would 
pass, they had sent agents into Okto and the west- 
ern part of Pennsyivania to buy wool; that they 
proposed to buy annually from $300,000 to $500,- 
000 worth of wool in those States, and perhaps in 
the western part of New York. | suppose that is 
of some Importance to the wool growers of Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and New York. When the news 
reached New Hampshire that this bill, as it now 
stands here, had passed the House of Representi- 
tives, these avents were directed not to buy another 
ounce; and they never will bay another ounce until 
they know that this bill cannet pass. ‘This is an 
eminent instance in which home manufactures aid 
agriculture. It well deserves the attention of all 
wool growers. When will the western farmers sell 
as much wheat, annually to England, as shall equal 
their loss, by this bill, in the article of woo! alone? 

Mr. President, here is another petition, or a 
paper in the form of a petition, respecting anothei 
raw material. [ was thinking the other day of 
asking the Senate to printit, for | know that papers 
cannot be printed here ull they have had a pretty 
thorough examination by a committee. This 
paper, sir, respects brimstone. [A laugh.] [had 
some idea of sending it to the Committee on Print- 
ing, that they might bring it to the judgment of all 
appropriate organs, to see whether it ought to be 
printed or not. [Laughter.} This is another 
small, but not inappropriate, exemplification of 
the bill. Hear what the persons concerned in this 
manufacture say: 

*“ New York, July With, 1846. 

“Hon. Danien Werster—Dear Sir: The subscribers, 
manufacturers of brimstone, respectfully ask the liberty to 
call your attention to the foliowing facts : 

“About four years ago, they cominenced the manufacture 
refining of brimstone. Previous to that time, all the 
brimstone used in making gunpowder and for other purposes 
in this country, was imported from Europe, chiefly from 
France and England, and the price was about 875 a ton. 

“Since the introduction of the manufacture as above 
mentioned, the price bas been very much reduced, and ia 
now, and has been for more than a year past, a fraction less 
than $40 a ton. 

“The tariff of 1842 admits crude brimstone free of duty, 
and levies a duty of 25 percent. upon refined. Mr. McKay’s 
bill lays a duty of 15 per cent. on crude, and only 20 per 
cent. upon refined, brimstone. 

«The quantity of crude imported into the country is not 
large, and the amount of revenue which can be raised from 
it will be more than counterbalanced by the increased price 
which Government will be obliged to pay for its annual 
purchases of brimstone for the Ordnance and Navy Depart- 
ments. 

* Should MeKay’s bill become a law without amendment, 
the manufacture in this country must be abandoned, be 
cause the advantage in low rate of wages, interest, &c., &e., 
enjoyed by the European manufacturer, will enable him to 
undersell the American in his own market. 

“In view of the national importance of the manufacture 
of this indispensable munition of war, the undersigned 
respectfully and earnestly solicit you to use your influence 
to have the article of crude brimstone taken from schedule 
E, and placed on schedule H, of the proposed tariff, so as 
to he admitted, as at present, free of duty. 

‘¢ Very respectfully, your obedient servants, 

“JEFFRIES & CATTERFIELD.” 


or 


Thus we see a reduction in the price of this 
article of $35 a ton, in consequence of the tariff of 
*42, and the manufacture of which will now be 
totally destroyed by this bill. 

I shall read another letter, relating to an article 
connected with that topic, which was alluded to, 
and very handsomely discussed, yesterday, by my 
friend from Rhode Island, [Mr. Simmons.] It is a 
very curious specimen of legislation with reference 
to an article of some importance—sulphuric acid: 


“Boston, July 9th, 1846. 

“ Hon. Danten Wenster—Sir: I have works in Newton 
for the manufacture of sulphurie acid, or oil of vitriol—the 
most extensive works of the kind in the country—and know 
ing you would wi<h to be put in possession of the bearing of 
the proposed tariff of Mr. McKay upon the different interests 
it affects, I take the liberty of showing the operation of it 
upon the article that [ manufacture, and the obvious design 
of some one to strike a blow at this business. By this tariff, 
acids of various kinds, such as muriatic, nitric, &e., used 
for chemical or medicinal purposes, or for manufacturing, 
or in the fine arts, are charged with a duty of 20 per cent., 
unless otherwise provided for. 

“As an exception to other acids, sulphuric acid, or oi] of 
vitriol, is particularly specified, and is charged with a duty 
of 10 per cent., and the material from which this is made— 
sulpbur—which has been heretofore free, is charged with a 
duty of 15 per cent. I have been at a loss to know the 
reason for singling out this acid in the way it has been, for 
it is evident thatit has been particularly dwelt upon in con- 
structing this tariff; and for the want of any information in 
the matter, I cannot avoid the suspicion that it has been 
arranged by the representation of those specially interested 

- to crush the manufacture in this country. 
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“ During the past year the supply of bleaching powders 
has been very short, so much so as to drive some of the 
bleachers into making a substitute, called bleaching liquor ; 
and [I am informed that the substitute is preferred by those 
who have used it on account of its doing the work fully as 
well, and being much cheaper than the powders. 

“The manulacture of bleaching powders has also been 
carried on in this country during the last ten years to a con 
siderable extent, with a duty of one cent per pound on the 
imported, which is more than 20 per cent. And, therefore, 
I do not believe the article has yet been made to be prolub 
itable to manufacturers, yet the manufacture in this country 
of the powders, and more particularly of the liquor, is a 
cause of alarm to the foreign manufacturers. 

“ Sulphurte acid enters largely into the cost of making 
bleaching powders and bleaching liquor; and it is evident 
that the foreign maker of bleaching powders could not better 
attain iis end than by raising the cost of making sulphuric 
aeid in this country, at the same time that he gets a reduc 
tion of daty on his powder. 


* As | have formed this opinion, | have thought proper to 
eommunicate it, 


Lam, sir, with high respect, your obedient servant, 
“GEORGE GARDNER.” 

Here, then, on one hand, the foreign agent 
prays for and urges the passage of Mr. McKay’s 
hill: and, on the other, the American manufacturer 
implores us to stick to the tariff of 742, reject Mr. 
MeKavy’s bill, and suffer him to go on and ret an 
honest living, as heretofore. They have a direct- 
and as it is no matter of rev- 
enue of any considerable amount, how are we to 
inter] ret the fuct, that the former is so obviously 
protected at the expense of the latter? How is it 
that, in this contest, the forei¢n manufacturer ob- 
Are the suspicions of this 
whom I know to be a highly respect- 
able man of business—entirely unreasonable? He 
must have been some one at work, 
having an interest foreign and hostile to the inter- 
est of the American producer of this article, and 
articles; and judge you, whether that be 
not the case. It is plain and manifest, it is an 
English prevision, favorable to English labor, and 
prejudicial to American labor. 

lam admonished that it is high time to leave 
these various articles—I will not call them minor 
articles, because they are*all important. There 
are many more to which | might have directed the 


iy opposite mterest, 


tains the preference ? 


rt ntleman— 


eAya, the re 


similar 


attention of the Senate: there are the articles of 


skins and pelts, of which we hear nothing here, 
but which affect a great many hundred persons 
employed. ‘The sume thing takes place in regard 
The raw material is taxed hicher than 
the manufactured articles. Now, I want some- 
body to show if the result of this bill be not to 
benefit the foreign manufacturer and laborer, at the 
ifice of our own manufacturer and laborer? | 
wish somebody to show where there is one cas® 
in which discrimination has been resorted to, and 
in which it has been in favor of the American 
laborer or the American manufacturer. 
where it is the other way. 
Sir, the honorable member from Connecticut 
spoke, the other day, of a “ petty Congress”’ of 


to them. 


Every- 


subordinate persons, brought together from about 
the custom-houses and the great marts of impor- 
tation, and of the evident proofs that this bill was 
prepared in that * petty Congre ss.”’? Mr. Presi- 
dent, | know nothing of that; but I say, not wil- 
lingly, but from a sense of duty, that the long se- 
ries of provisions contained in this bill, in which 
discrimrnation is obviously made against the Amer- 
ican manufacturer, and in favor of the foreign man- 
ufacturer, gives rise to very awkward suspicions, 
If there has been, in truth, such a * petty Con- 
as has been mentioned, for whose benefit 
were its deliberations carried on? What interest, 
whose interest, was its ‘* petty Senate,”’ and its 
* petty Liouse of Representatives,” assiduously 
seeking to promote? But now— 
Paulo majora canamus. 

I now go from these interests to articles of more 
prominence, and perhaps greater importance; and 
1 wish to say, that in discussing the effects of this 
tariff upon ‘the industrial labor of the country, 
with the single exception which | have named in 
recard to the new manufacture of mousseline de 
laines, | make no particular comment on this bill, in 
regard to the great interests of that part of the 
country with which I am connected. I leave 
that to the consideration of others. I may not 
permit myself to be supposed to be influenced, 
on these topics, by the interests of manufacturers 
around me, and amongst whom I live, and for 
whose prosperity and happiness I never can feel 
unconcerned, 


‘s 
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sen pursuit, to which she had been enthusiastically | 


addicted—commerce—and compelled to enter upon 


the field of manufactures twenty-two years ago— | 


if it be now the pleasure of this Government—if it 
be the sense of the American people—if the South 
and the Middle and the West say so—New Eng- 
land can go back, and still live. You can distress 
her—you can cripple her—you can cramp her— 
but you cannot annihilate her industry, her self 
respect, her capacity to take care of herself. A 
country of working men who are able, if necessity 


calls for it, to work fourteen hours a day, may bid | 


defiance to all tariffs, and all miserable, false, par- 
tial legislation. They stand upon the strength of 
their own character, resolution, and capacity; and 
by this strength and that capacity, they maintain 
themselves, do what you please. Not, sir, that 
there is one house in New England, at this mo- 
ment, in which the proceedings of this day are 
not looked for with intensest interest. No man 
rises in the morning but to see the newspaper. 
No woman retires at night without inquiring of 
her husband the progress of this great measure in 
Washington. They ask about it in the streets. 
They ask about in the schools. They ask about 
it in the shoemakers’ shops, the machine shops, 
the tailors’ shops, the saddlers’ shops, and, in 
short, in the shops of all artisans and handicrafts. 
They ask about it everywhere. And they will 
take whatever answer comes, as men should take 
it; and they will feel as men should feel when they 
hear it. I therefore leave, sir, to the Senate, all 
these considerations. I will not suffer myself to 


be subjected to the temptation of being led away | 


by causes which might be supposed to influence 
me, and turning from them, therefore, I. proceed 
to the consideration of other subjects, in which, so 
far as New Eagland is concerned, if she have any 
interest at allg@itis in favor of this bill, and against 
protected interests. Does she mean the less to ex- 
ercise her power, little or great, or whatever it may 


be, in favor of those whose interests are menaced | 


by this bill? No, sir; no, sir; never, 

[ am now about to speak of the iron interest and 
the coal interest. Great interests in which several 
of the States are concerned, but which, by way of 
eminence, men are accustomed to call the great 
Pennsylvanian interests; and so they are. Massa- 
chusetts is a purchaser of Pennsylvania coal, and 
she is a purchaser of Pennsylvania iron. She is 
one of the best purchasers of these articles from 
her Pennsylvania friends. She will, to the extent 
of hey power, maintain a just system for the pres- 
ervation of these great interests, precisely as if 
they were her own. And, sir, I do not fear that I 
am running any hazard at all when I say, that this 
feeling of Massachusetts towards Pennsylvania is 
entirely reciprocated by Pennsylvafiia towards 
Massachusetts. I hear it whispered about these 
Halls, that there might come some specific, for the 
case of Pennsylvania. That there might be an 
amendment moved to soothe her on the subject of 
iron and coal, leaving all the rest of the country to 
the desolation of this bill. But, sir, no such thing 
can take place. Pennsylvania would not degrade 
herself by accepting such a boon. Pennsylvania 
stands, and her representatives here stand, pledged 
and instructed to the tariff of °42. But I take this 
oceasion to say for myself, that I am now arguing 
against this bill—this particular bill—and I have 
not said, and I shall not say now, what other pro- 
visions it might be advisable for the Houses of 
Congress to adopt. But I have not the least fear 
in the world, sir, that Pennsylvania is going to 
bend her proud neck, to take a boon from those 
who are inflicting this severe measure of discom- 
fort and distress upon the country; that she will 
just take a sop to herself and turn her back upon 
her friends. There is not a Pennsylvanian who 


would consent to such a degrading, debasing, dis-| 


creditable act of selfishness. Now, let us proceed 
to consider these important subjects of the iron 
trade and coal trade of Pennsylvania. 

It is well known that Pennsylvania is very rich 
in mineral wealth. Next to England, Pennsylva- 
nia, considering her connexion east with the At- 
lantic, and west with the Mississippi, and then 
considering her soil and mineral productions, is 
perhaps the richest spot on the face of the globe. 
She has more means of supporting population than 
any country I know of in the world, except it be 


For 
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thirty years, the making of iron in Pennsylvania 
has been a considerable business. The eresent 
duty on iron, by the law of 1842, is $25 per ton 
for plain bar iron. The proposed duty is 30 pe, 
cent. ad valorem on the imported article. Novy 
the price of iron at Liverpool at this moment is ¢x° 
or $40 per ton. The amount of duty, therefore. 


| proposed by the bill, that is to say, a duty of 36 





per cent. ad valorem, would be $12 50, or one-| 
the present duty. 
I will read the clause of the bill with respect to 
iron, for it is worthy of being read: ; 
“Tron, in bars, blooms, bolts, loops, pigs, rods, slabs, or 
other form, not otherwise provided for, 30 per cent.” 


Here we see, then, that the same ad valorem 
duty is assessed on iron as a raw material, and op 
all its successive stages of manufacture. There a); 
proprietors in Pennsylvania who hold great estates 
in iron mountains, which are called * royalties.” 
They sell the ore at so much a ton in the earth 
This, as a raw material, is protected by the bill by 
a duty of 30 per cent. ad valorem. But the duty, 
being still the same thirty-per cent. ad valorem, 
only rises on the article in different stages of its 
manufacture, as the value of the manufactured arti- 
cle progressively rises. American labor, therefore, 
gets no protection over foreign labor. As the man- 
ufacture of iron advances from one degree to an- 
other, it calls, in each successive step, for a higher 
degree of labor. But the bill makes no discrimi. 
nation In favor of this labor. English labor, in 
advancing the manufacture of its higher stages, is 
as much regarded and protected as American labor. 
But as labor is higher here than in England, (and 
long may it continue so,) if there be not a discrim- 
inating protection, the work must of course fall 
into foreign hands, and the loss fall on the Ameri- 
can laborers. The question, therefore, is one which 
touches the interest of the American worker in tron 
to the quick; and it will be understood by the man 
who works at the furnace, at the forge, at the mill, 
and in all the still more advanced and finer opera- 
tions. 


But now let us look to the act of 1842, and sce 
its careful enumeration and specific assessment of 


duties on iron, and on articles of iron manufacture. 
It reads thus: 


«On iron in bars or bolts, not manufactured in whole or 
in put by rolling, $17 per ton; on bar or bolt iron, made 
wholly or in part by rolling, $25 per ton: Provided, That all 
iron in slabs, blooms, loops, or other form, less finished than 
iron in bars or bolts, and more advanced than pig iron, ex 
cept castings, shall be rated as iron in bars or bolts, and pay 
a duty accordingly: Provided, also, That iron imported prior 
to the third day of March, eighteen hundred and forty three, 
in bars or otherwise, for railways or inclined planes, shall he 
entitled to the benefits of the provisions of existing laws, cx- 
empting it from the payment of duty on proof of its having 
been actually and permanently laid down for the use of any 
railway or inclined plane prior to the third day of March, 
eighteen hundred and forty-three ; and al} such iron import- 
ed from and after the date aforesaid, shall be subject to and 
pay the duty on rolled iron. 

Second. On iron in pigs, nine dollars per ton; on vessels 
of cast iron, not otherwise specified, one cent and a half per 
pound ; on all other castings of iron, not otherwise specified, 
one cent per pound; on glazed or tin hollow ware and cast 
ings, sad irons or smoothing irons, hatters’ and tailors’ press- 
ing irons, and cast iron butts or hinges, two and a half cents 
per pound; on iron or steel wire, not exceeding No. 14, five 
cents per pound; and over No. 14, and not exceeding No. 
25, eight cents per pound; over No. 25, eleven cents per 
pound; silvered or plated wire, thirty per centum ad valo 
rem; brass or copper wire, twenty-five per centum ad valo- 
rem; cap or bonnet wire, covered with silk, twelve cents 
per pound; when covered with cotton thread or other mate- 
rial, eight cents per pound ; on round or square iron, or bra 
ziers’ rods, of three-sixteenths to ten-sixteenths of an inch 
in diameter, inclusive, and on iron in nail or spike rods, or 
nail plates, slit, rolled, or hammered, and on iron in sheets, 
except taggers’ iron, and on hoop iron, and on iron slit. 
roiied or hammered for band iron, scroll iron, or casement 
rods, iron cables or chains, or parts thereof, manufactured in 
whole or in part, of whatever diameter, the links being of 
the form peculiar to chains for cables, two and a half cents 
per pound; on all other chains of iron, not otherwise spect- 
fied, the links being either twisted or straight, and, whe 
straight, of greater length than those used in chains for ca 
bles, thirty per centum ad valorem; on anchors or parts of 
anchors, manufaetured in whole or in part, anvils, black- 
smiths’ hammers and sledges, two and a half cents per 
pound; on cut or wrought iron spikes, three cents per 
pound; and on cut iron nails, three cents per pound ; and 
on wrought iron nails, on axle-trees, or parts thereof, mill 
irons and mill cranks of wrought iron, or wrought iron for 
ships, locomotives, and steam engines, or iron chains other 
than chain cables, and on malleable iron or castings, four 
cents per pound; on steam, gas, or water tubesyor pipes, 
made of band or rolled iron, five cents per pound ; on mill 
saws, cross-cut saws, and pit-saws, one dollar each; on 
tacks, brads, and sprigs, not exceeding sixteen ounces to the 
thousand, five cents per thousand, exceeding sixteen ounces 
to the thousand, five cents per pound; on taggers’ iron, 
five per centum ad valorem: Provided, That all articles par- 
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tially manufactured, not otherwise provided for, shall pay 
the same rate of duty as if wholly manufactured: nd pro- 
vided, also, That no articles manufactured from steel, sheet, 
rod, hoop, or other kinds of iron, shall pay a less rate of duty 
than is chargeable on the material of which it is composed, 
in whole or in part, paying the highest rate of duty either by 
weight or value, and a duty of fifteen per centum ad valorem 
on the cost of the article added thereto. 

« Third, On all old or scrapiron, ten dollars per ton : Pro- 
vided, That nothing shall be deemed old iron that has not 
heen in actual use, and fit only to be remanufactured ; and 
all pieces of iron, except old, of more than six inches of 
jength, or of sufficient length to be made into spikes and 
bolts, shall be rated as bar, bolt, rod, or hoop iron, as the 
case may be, and pay duty accordingly: Provided, also, That 
all vessels of cast iron, and all castings of iron not rough as 
from the mould, but partially manufactured after the casting, 
or with handles, rings, hoops, or other additions of wrought 
iron, shall pay the same rates of duty herein imposed on all 
other manufactures of wrought iron not herein enumerated, 
if that shall amount to more than the duty on castings. 

«Fourth. On muskets, one dollar and fifty cents per stand; 
rifles. two dollars and fifty cents each; on axes, adzes, 
haichets, plane irons, socket chisels and vices, drawing 
knives, cutting knives, sickles or reaping hooks, seythes, 
spades, shovels, squares of iron or steel, plated or polished 
steel saddlery and brass saddlery, coach and harness furni 
ture of all descriptions, steelyards and scale beams, and all 
fire arms other than muskets and rifles, and all side arms, 
thirty per centum ad valorem; on square wire, used for the 
manufacture of stretchers for umbrellas, when cut in pieces 
not exceeding the length suitable therefor, twelve and a walf 
yer centum ad valorem. 

“Fifth. On screws made ofiron called wood screws, twelve 
cents per pound; and on all other screws of iron not speci- 
fied, thirty per centum ad valorem; on brass screws thirty 
cents per pound; on sheet and rolled brass, a duty of thirty 
per centum ad valorem; on brass battery, or hammered ket- 
tles, twelve cents per pound. 

“Sixth. On cast, shear, and @erman steel in bars, one 
dollar and fifty cents per one hun@red and twelve pounds; 
and on all other steel in bars, two dollars and fifty cents per 
one hundred and twelve pounds ; on solid headed pins, and 
all other package pins, not exceeding five thousand to the 
pack of twelve papers, forty cents per pack, and in the same 
proportion for a greater or Jess quantity; on pound pins, 
twenty cents per pound; on sewing, tambouring, darning, 
netting, and Knitting, and all other kinds of needles, a duty 
of twenty per centum ad valorem; on common, tinned, and 
japanned saddlery, of all descriptions, twenty percentum ad 


5 


valorem.”? 


Here we see‘labor protected. The duties are 
specific, and they are enhanced more and more, as 
labor constitutes more and more of the value of the 
article, This is the spirit of the act of 1842. No 
such spirit is manifested in this bill. 

Let me now, Mr. President, after reading this 
long legal enactment, direct the attention of the 
Senate to the amount of capital invested in the iron 
interests in Pennsylvania; 

The account for fs46 stands thus: 


Annual product. 


. Charcoal, .206.... Tons, 173,369 

aces Biiexac ; een et oat ane 
Furnaces up to 184 ; Anthracite 7......... 16,487 || 

213 189,856 

. ee 9 ¢ Charcoal... 67,.....+ 75,200 

Furnaces since 1842..... ) Anthracite 3%... |... 103.009 


. 368,056 
Increased product of old furnaces............. eae 


37,971 
lucreased product of new furnaces... 


178,200 | 
216,171 


ee 


This prodigious increase of the business has, of 
course, called for a large investment and employ- 
ment of capital, which, after much reflection and 
experience, is estimated at $47 per ton for ever 
ton of charcoal pig metal manufactured; this would 
therefore give, on 75,200 tons, $3,534,400; and 
for every ton of anthracite pig metal, $25 per 
ton, $2,075,000; making the enormous sum of 
$6,109,400 invested in furnaces alone since 1842. | 
‘The aggregate capital, therefore, would be calcu- 
lated upon the same estimate: 


; Tons. Capital. 
Charcoal furnaces previous to 1842... .173,369, ..98,148,343 | 
Anthracite furnaces previous to 1842... 16,487... 


412,075 | 
es os 103000 ¢ -+63}09,400 | 
This quantity of 368,056 “368,050 14,609,818 


tons, at $30 per ton, 
would be worth. ....$11,040,680 
It is probable that one- 
halt of this metal is 
converted into bar, 
hoop, sheet, boiler 
iron, and nails, at a 
cost of at least $50 per | 
ton more.,.......4+.. 9,201,400 
20,242,080 Capital for con- 


version at $20 
per ton....... 3,680,560 | 


The other half into cast- | 
ings at $20 per ton.... 3,680,560 Do at $10.... 1,840,280 | 


23,922,640 20,190,658 | 
a quapenmpamenens V5 
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And where does this enormous sum of money 
go, and how is it expended ? All in labor and 
agricultural products. For of what material is 
iron composed? Coal, limestone, iron ores, sand 
and fire-clay—almost worthless unless converted 
into iron. The number of men employed in pro- 
ducing the above tron would be, in the charcoal 
operations, one man to every twenty tons; and, 
in the anthracite, one man to every twenty-four 
tons of pig metal. This includes all the miners of 
coal and limestone, wood choppers, &c., &c. 
Upon this estimate there would be employed, in 
charcoal, 12,428, anthracite, 4,978—in all 17,406. 
Allowing a wife and four children as sustained by 
this labor, we have a population of 87,030. To 
which, if we add the labor employed in its con- 
version into bars, hoops, sheets, boiler plate, nails, 
castings, railway iron, &c., which would more 
than double those directly dependant, we should 
have, upon this supposition, 174,060 men, women, 
and children. But when we look still further at 
the labor created by this business in railways, 
canals, &c., who can estimate it—both the labor 
of man and hearse? 

We see thus what the iron interest of Pennsyl- 
vania is. The inquiry now is, can this interest 
survive, and hope to enjoy moderate prosperity, 
under the provisions of this bill? The people of 
the State of Pennsylvania ask the Government to 
suspend execution ef the sentence pronounced 
against them, till the question shall be fairly con- 
sidered. ; : 

Notwithstanding the acknowledged richness of 
the Pennsylvania mines, and notwithstanding the 
great improvements which have been made in the 
State in the means of transportation for heavy ar- 
ticles, yet there are disadvantages of a serious 
nature to be overcome. Her mountains are abun- 
dantly full of iron ore, but then they are in the 
interior. They are remote from tide water. The 
largest regions of iron production are a hundred 
and fifty miles from the navigable arms of the sea, 
The case is far different in Wales and Scotland, 
the furnaces in those countries being almost im- 
mediately contiguous to navigation. Hence their 
products are sent all over the world at less cost. 
Welch and English iron may be brought to New 
York and Boston at one-half the cost of bringing 


| iron from the principal iron works in Pennsylva- 
nia to the same markets. 


Freight on iron from Wales and Scotland to 


| New York and Boston may be‘Stated, at an aver- 


age, from one dollar and fifty cents to two dollars 


dollars to five dollars and a half per ton. When 
the tariff of 1842 went into operation, the English 
iron was uncommonly low, say <4 10s. per ton. 
With an ad valorem duty of 30 per cent., as pro- 
posed by this act, and the usual freights, the arti- 
cle could have been offered here at thirty-two or 
thirty-three dollars. Could Pennsylvania iron 
have stood this competition? It is plain that she 
could not, and that her iron works must have 
stopped, but for the helping hand of that act. I 
observe in the English Mining Journal of January 
last, the following statement: 


“It will be remembered that in 1842 the amount of pig 
metal exported from Glasgow alone was seventy thousand 


| tons; and itis a painful fact, that since 1842 the exportation 


of pig iron has all but ceased. Under these circumstances, 
we are at a loss to conceive how our surplus iron is to be 
disposed of.”? 

On this English statement, an intelligent friend 
of mine remarks thus: 


* What will be the effect of this overtrading and surplus 
stock if it can be exported here under a thirty per cent. ad 
valorem duty ?—which is no duty whatever—for at the time 
it is most needed it is lowest. Specific duties are the only 
check which we have upon fraud and perjury. Abandon 
them, and you have effectually prostrated the trade, and 
placed us entirely in the hands of unscrupulous foreigners. 
But let us see how this ad valorem duty will work. In 
June, 1824, bar iron in England was £7 per ton, and in 


| January, 1825, the price was £14 per ton, and it fell the 
| same year to £10. 


In 1826 and 1827, the highest quotation 
was £9, while in 1832it fell to £4 15s. In June, 1844, the 


| price was £6; in April, £9 15s; July, £7 15s; and in Octo- 


ber, £8 15s; December, £10. Thus it will be seen that in 
1832 thirty per cent. duty would have produce: $6 84 per 
ton, while in December, 1844, it would have been $14 40, 
and in January, 1824, $20 16.” 


Sir, in my opinion, we have before us at this 


moment the general question, shall we give efficient | 
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we say we shall, then it is clear this bill ought not 
to pass. If it should pass, leaving iron with all its 
manufactures and ramifications at 30 per cent., they 
might justas well be put at 5 per cent. The trade 
would as soon have it so, as | understand. ‘The 
manufacture declined under the old ** Compromise 
act.’? It rose in °42, and the labor of persons em- 
ployed rose in proportion. That law was certainly 
hailed in Pennsylvania as being conformable to all 
her views and opinions. Now, sir, let us come to 
Let us decide, once for all. Lam 
for protecting the domestic iron interests in the 
United States. Are you? If you are, reject this 
bil. If you are not, say so, and pass the bill; and 
let every man along the branches, and up to the 
sources of the Susquehanna, and the Schuylkill, 
and every man beyond the Alleghany, in Pennsyl- 
vania, and every man in Maryland, Tennessee, 
Virginia, and every other State in which iron is 
produced, understand you. 
fichting under false colors. 


a conclusion. 


Let us have no more 
Enough of that. If 
you favor the domestic manufacture of tron, reject 
the bill. If you wish to destroy that domestic 
manufacture, pass the bill. y 

Closely connected with the iron interest, is that 
of coal; and therefore it is necessary to see how 
that creat interest is likely to fare. ; 

Pennsylvania vroduces, of anthracite coal alone, 
2,500,000 tons annually. The capital invested tn 
these anthracite mines, and the several railroads 
connected with them, in all the coal fields, is near 
$40,000,000. In the Schuylkill region alone, inclu- 
ding the costs of the Readimg railroad and Schuyl- 
kill canal, the investment amounts to $26,800,000. 
The increase of product of the Schuylkill region, 
under the Compromise act, from 1837 to 1842, was 
only 32,000 tons. In the succeeding three years, 
that Is to say, from 1842 to 1845, that increase 
amounted to no less than 560,000. The price of 
labor, of course, became greatly advanced; but the 
price of coal fell from $5 50 per ton to $3 37. A 
pretty good proof this, that prices may fall in con- 
sequence of protection. 

And here, sir, I wish to advert to a general fact, 
worthy to be recollected, in all our political econo- 
my. ‘The increase in the investments of capital, 
in great works of this kind, tends to reduce the 
profits on that capital. That isa necessary result, 
But, then, it has exactly the reverse action upon 
labor; for the more that capital is invested in these 
great operations, the greater is the call for labor, 
and therefore the ratio is here the other way, and 
the rates of labor increase as the profits of capital 
are diminished. Well, is there anything wndemo- 
cratic and unpopular in such a systemasthat? A 
system that causes a diminution of profits to the 
capitalist and an increase of remuneration to the 
hand of labor. 

But the serious inquiry now is, whether Penn- 
sylvania coal, with the degree of protection which 
this bill proposes, can maintain competition with 
the coal gf Nova Scotia and New Brunswick ? 
That is a matter of commercial calculation and of 
figures. The present duty on coal is $1 75 per 
ton. This bill puts the duty at 30 per cent. ad valc- 
rem, Which is equal to 42 cents per ton at present 
prices; that is to say, it is now proposed to reduce 
the duty on coal by the difference of 133 cents in 
every ton; a sum almost equal to the price of coal 
in Nova Scotia. 

Nova Scotia coal, free on board the vessel in the 
harbors of that province, costs $1 50 per ton. If 
to this we add the duty at 30 per cent., the aggre- 
gate will be $1 95. Coal, therefore, on board ves- 
sels in Nova Scotia, costing $1 95 per ton, is free 
to proceed to any part of the United States. 

The freight of coal from Nova Scotia to Boston, 
I am informed, is now $2 25 per ton. So that the 
cost of a ton of Nova Scotia coal at Boston, duties 
included, will be $4 20. 

The cost of coal on board in the Delaware, at 
Philadelphia, is said to be $3 50—§2 being the price 
at the mines, and $1 50 the cost of land transporta- 
tion. Adding freight from Philadelphia to Boston, 
at $1 75 per ton, the Pennsylvania coal will have 
cost, in Boston, $5 25. The Nova Scotia coal is 
cheaper, therefore, by the difference betwen $4 20 
and $5 25. This difference of 20° per cent. is of 
course a serious matter, and is likely to be entirely 
fatal to the home article. One cannot say how 
soon it may come about, but there would seem to 


protection to the American production of iron? If || be no dgubt, that, in the end, the coal from the 
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Provinces must take the place of Pennsylvania, 
under such a tariff as this. It will be seen, if this 
statement of costs and prices be accurate, that the 
rate of duty proposed by this bill is no protection 
whatever. The foreign article might as well come 
in free. The coal of Pennsylvania, like her iron, 
is far in the interior, and, although it is brought to 
navigable waters by one of the noblest works for 
land transportation, yet the charge is heavy. As 
willbe seen by the statements which I have already 
made, the freiht of coal from Pottsville to the tide 
1s ¢ qual to the cost of the article on board at Nova 
Scotia, Land transportation of heavy articles, over 
long distances, is necessarily expensive, notwith- 
standing the means of conveyance may be highly 
mmproved. The cheaper transport by sea 1s seen 
in many striking mstances. 
New England is not a limestone country. There 
is very little of her surface that can be called lime- 
tone land, east of the Green Mountains. On the 
other hand, great portions of the Middle States, 
d some portions of the Southern States, have 
Yet lime from Maine finds its 
vay to the cities alone the southern coast, and 
ometimes, L believe, even to New Orleans. This 


lime in abundance. 


because, although Maine is not a limestone 
country, she yet happens to have one vast quarry 
upon the very edge of salt water. 

‘It is said that there are mines at Wilkesbarre, 
from which coal may be placed on board of boats 
in the rivers at the Nova Scotia price, that is to 
say $1 50 per ton, or even lower, say $1. And in 
these boats it may reach tide water by inland nav- 
jeation. Yet the distance is creat, and the expense 
so laree, that the article only holds competition 
with the Pottsville coal. Distance is comparatively 
of little Il think I 
have heard it stated that manufactures of iron, such 
as pails, may be brought from Massachusetts into 
Market street, Philadelphia, for less cost of trans- 
port than the same articles can be brought to the 
city from works ten miles off. 


moment in conveyance by sea, 


For all practical purposes, therefore, we must 
consider the iron mines of Wales and Scotland, 
and the coal mines of Nova Scotia, as being close 
by us. And if we mean to be supplied by our own 
products, we must act accordingly. 

Sir, there is another view of this subject not un- 
interesting, and very fitto be taken. Whats coal? 
A coarse and raw natural product. What is it 
which has created its value, at the moment it comes 
to be consumed? Clearly, labor. It is the prod- 
uet of human labor; and that Jabor, while giving 
value to coal, has called for contributions from 
many other branches and varieties of human labor. 
Coal undug, and still in the mines at Pottsville, is 
worth twenty cents per ton. At the place of con- 
sumption, at New York or Boston, itis worth $5 25 
per ton. ‘The difference is the value, added to the 
orivim ul material by the hand of many; and to the 
creation of this value, farmers, merchants, trades- 
men, mechanics, ship-butlders, sailors,and those 
employed in the land transportation, have all con- 
tributed. ‘To these, therefore, it has given employ- 
ment. The population of Pottsville is said to con- 
sume a million of dollars, annually, of agricultural 
products; and another million, probably, in manu- 
factured articles. ‘Thus the miners, the farmers, 
and the mechanics, stand side by side, in this great 
interest. Shall they be protected against injurious 
foreign competition, or shall they not? 

Sir, the calculations which | have submitted, 
have been made from data, or materials, furnished 
from authentic sources, and I believe they may be 
relied on. 

\ir. Jounson, of Maryland, here rose and said, 
that it was now late in the day, and if the Senator 
from Massachusetts would yield the floor, he 
would move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. Lewis called for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. Wessrer, (smiling.) Come on, then. 

The question was then taken, and the motion 
adopted by a vote of 27 to 26. 

The Senate then adjourned till Monday. 

Monnay, July 27, 1846. 

The Senate having resumed the consideration of 
the special order of the day, the new tariff bill— 

Mr. Wessrer rose, and thus resumed and con- 
cluded his remarks in opposition to the bill: 

It is a cireumstance a good deal characteristic, 
Mr. President, of the state of things in which we 
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find ourselves placed, and strongly indicative of 
that absorbing interest which belongs to the ques- 
tion before us, that I have not the honor, to-day, 
to address a full Senate. Since the commence- 
ment of my observations on Saturday morning, 
an honorable member from one of the southern 
States [Mr. Haywood] has vacated his seat in 
this body. We perhaps may soon hear from him 
the reasons which led him to leave the situation, 
which he had oceupied with so much usefulness 
and reputation. [I am no otherwise acquainted 
with those reasons, than as I gather them from a 
very extraordinary article in the Government paper 
of this morning, or rather of Saturday evening. I 
infer from that, that the honorable member left his 
seat here, from an inability to support the meas- 
ure of the Administration now before us, and from 
a vreat unwillingness, on the other hand, to dis- 
oblige his party friends and connexions by voting 
against it. Sir, as he has gone, 1 may speak of 
him as a man of character and standing, here and 
at home; a man of learning and attainments, of 
creat courtesy, unsurpassed industry and attention 
in the discharge of his public duties; and, as we 
all know, as far as we can judge of his course in 
the Senate, an intelligent and constant friend of the 
present Administration, 

Now, sir, | confess that I am ashamed of my 
country when [see a gentleman of that character, 
on his retiring from this place, from such a motive, 
hunted, abused, defamed, according to the degree 
of abuse and defamation [which some writer for 
the Government, in the paper of the Government, 
sees fitto pour out against him. It is a disgrace 
to the civilization of the age. It is a disgrace to 
American civilization. It is a disgrace to this 
Government. It is a disgrace to the American 
ress, 

Another circumstance of common intelligence is 
not unworthy of notice, before I proceed to the 
remaining observations which I intend to submit 
to the Senate. If we may believe the current 
reports of the day, the Administration of the Gov- 
ernment is now in possession of official and authen- 
tic information, that an extraordinary and vigorous 
effort is making throughout the whole Republic 
of Mexico, to sustain herself in the war now car- 
ried on against her by the United States. I sup- 
pose the Government is now informed that Bravo 
is appointed President of Mexico ad interim, and 
that Paredes, with such forces as he can collect, is 
marching to the north: and that there is a spirit of 
united resistance, united action, and of general 
contribution toward the purpose which they re- 
card as the defence of the country, such as was 
never manifested before. That the clergy contrib- 
ute, that the provinces contribute, that individuals 
contribute, in a manner altogether unknown in 
Mexico, since the time of her revolution. I sup- 
pose that the Government is at this moment in 
possession of all that intelligence; how well-found- 
ed the information is, they are to judge; but that 
they have such information from official sources, I 
entertain no doubt at all. And Luse it now only 
for this end, that in this state of things a new rea- 
son is afforded why we should do nothing to dis- 
turb the just expectations of revenue, or to dimin- 
ish the necessary income of the treasury. 

Now, sir, as connected with that subject, T will 
read to the Senate a paper which I had not strength 
to read on Saturday, and | will make no comment 
on it, except so far as to describe the character of 
the gentleman who wrote it, and the character of 
the gentleman to whom it was addressed. The 
writer is Edward H. Nichol, of the city of New 
York, a merchant of very high character in that 
city; a gentleman every way friendly to the pres- 
ent Administration of the Government, and to the 
party now in power; a gentleman who was an 
Administration candidate, very recently, for a seat 
in the other House of Congress. The letter re- 
spects the eflect of this bill on six articles of im- 
portation—spirits, pepper, pimento, cassia, cloves, 
and sugar and molasses, It is addressed to Isaac 
Townsend, Esq., another highly respectable mer- 
chant, and of the same political associations. And 
I will venture to say, that if the gentlemen con- 
nected with the administration of the Government 
had sought amongst all its friends of the mercan- | 
tile classes throughout the whole country, for the 
most intelligent and competent gentlemen to give | 


‘them their opinions and advice on the subject of 


SENATE, 
this tariff bill, they would have found nobody of 
superior recommendations for that office to “\M, 
Edward H. Nichol. Having said so much, I wil] 
read this letter, and submit it to the Senate With 


out another remark: 
* Isaac TowNsenp, Esq. : 
** Dear Sin: In answer to your note under date of the 
13th instant, propounding certain questions as revards ne 
present tariff, and the one now proposed and under toes 
sion in the Senate, [ answer in the following manner, viz 
Spirits.—The duty accruing on spirits of all kinds, under the 
present tariff, at 85 to 90 cents per gallon, may be es; 
mated at $1,400,000 to...........05 hal cayes% $1,500,000 
The average cost at the different places of produc- ~ 7” 
tion may be estimated at 42 to 45 cents per gal- 
lon, on which the ad valorem duty, as now 
proposed, would be 100 per cent., and estima 
ting the annual importation to be equal to that 
of the last three or four years, viz: 3,500,000 to 
1,000,000 gallons, would yieid about.........., 720,000 


esti 


Difference........... Weves Sédeedaivens S780,000 


Pepper.—The annual consumption of pepper may be esti- 
mated at 3,500,009 pounds—present duty, 5 cents per tb., 
yielding 


bce bee see hadep ¥ tb. 0888 bbb. KAN se ene 0s<0 $175,009 
The average cost at the place of production is 2! 
to 3 cents per pound, and proposed duty of 30 

per cent. ad valorem, would yield..........., 34,500 

NE ass seen nee eeee pisses $140,500 


Pimento.—The annual consumption of pimento may be esti 
mated at 1,500,000 pounds—with the present duty of 5 
cents per pound, would vield......... a pinecatie.s $75,000 

The average cost at the place of production, 3: ~ 
to 4 cents per pound, on which the proposed 


duty of 40 per cent. ad valorem, would be about 18,000 
Difference..... A ea ets $57,000 


Cassia.—The annual consumption of cassia is about 1,009,- 


000 pounds—at the present duty of 5 cents per pound, 
would vield 


eS eee d eee cece coon eseceecese wees $50,000 
The average cost at the place of production, is 7 
cents per pound, and the proposed duty of 39 

per cent. ad valorem, would yield...... eoseese 20,000 

| DTORONCE s 5.0050 ciecess Coesescccseecee $30,009 


The annual consumption of cloves is about 160,000 pounds, 

at 8 cts. per pound—the present duty would yield 12,39 
The cost at the place of production is 13 to 14 

cents per pound—at 30 per cent. ad valorem... 6.400 

Diflerenee. ...000 000006 one debscgvepee $6,409 

Sugar and Molasses.—The annual duty accruing under the 

present tariff of 85 to 90 per cent., ad valorem, may be cs. 


timated at from #3,000,000 to........... eka 3,500,000 

Whereas the proposed duty, 30 per cent. ad valo- 
rem, would yield....... soonnte tee TSvccec ° 1,400,000 
Say, difference... .. gs scedevccees cecces 2,100,000 


Recapitulation. Present. | Proposed. |Differ’nce. 























I ee eee ee «$1,500,000 | $720,000 | 872,000 | 
PODMET 66 cvcccvee vse snes 175,000 | 34,500 | 140,500 | 
a Ee ees | 75.000 18,000 | 57.000 | 
CO eoeeceeesess | 50,000 | 20.000 30,000 

Sr icb cen sho s000 ophent 12,800 | 6,400 | 6.400 | 
Sugar and molasses...... 3,500,000 | 1,400,000 | 2,100,000 | 








| 5,312,800 | 2,198,900 | 3,113,900 


“You will notice by this hasty sketch that I now hand 
you, that the difference between the present duty and that 
now proposed is about three millions one hundred and thir- 
teen thousand nine hundred dollars on the various articles 
above named, butit is to be presumed that there will bea 
gradual increase of importations; yeta number of years must 
elapse before it will make up the deficiency. As regards the 
exportations of foreign merchandise, should the proposed 
tariff become a law, it is difficult to arrive at any definite 
conclusion. It is to be presumed, however, that with the 
large surplus in the different warehouses, now in the Atlan- 
tic cities, and the very limited demand we must have pre- 
vious to the Ist of December, as no jobber or vender will 
buy any more than to supply his daily demands. Conse- 
quently, the exportations probably will be large, exceeding 
the ordinary expectations under the present tariff, and may 
make draughts on the various custom-houses, in debenture, 
to the extent of $800,000 to $1,000,000 more than otherwise 
would be. 

“The importers, should the proposed tariff hecome a law, 
will very soon begin to ship their goods out of the country; 
then re-import them, and place them in the warehouses, to 
remain or be taken out in detached parcels previous to the 
lst of December; when whatever then remains will be sub- 
ject toa low duty. How much better and more just would 
it be (as was the case when the reduction of the tariff took 
place in 1839 and 1831) to let all merchandise “ notin broken 
parcels” go to the custom-house on the eve of the Ist of De- 
cember, and remain, rather than force the merchants to the 
expense of shipping, for the purpose of evading the present 
duties. 

« You must be aware, as well as myself, that the import- 
ations for the next five months must be extremely limited, 
and that all the goods that are imported for the next five 
months will go the public stores for the benefit of the pro- 
posed reductions. Consequently, the Government will 
derive lite or no revenue from foreign importations for that 
period. 

“ So far as my experience teaches me, I have ever been 
in favor of specific instead of ad valorem duties, believing 
| that the revenue is more securely collected, and extending 
‘ likewise protection to every honest importer. You will 













he 
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notice that two thirds of the merchandise imported subject 
to ad valorem is brought into our city by foreigners. These 
men come among US possessing no national feelings, and 
‘ittle or no regard for our laws or institutions, and a cus- 
tom-house oath is buta by-word with them. ‘They locate 
themselves in by-streets and alleys, subject to no military or 
jury duty, and pay little or no taxes. They have a branch 
of their house or Workshop in Europe, and however intelli 

cent or adroit our appraisers may be, it is almost impossible 
ty detect them in their falsified invoices. 

« Should the proposed t2:'? “ecome a law, the American 
merchants will, from neces=:.;, almost cease to be import 
ers, 30 fur as our trade is concerned with Europe. 'There- 
fore, let our duties be ascertained by weight and measure, 
and we shall at least stand a fair and equal chance at the 
eustom-house with these foreign importers, 

“Jf these remarks should be of any service to you, T shall 
pe pleased and gratified, and remain, respectfully, yours, 

“EDWARD H. NICHOL. 

« New York, 18th July, 1846.” 

On Saturday, Mr. President, I submitted re- 
marks, estimates, and calculations upon the sub- 
iect of iron and coal, and I founded those remarks 
‘and estimates on the iron and coal of Pennsylva- 
nia, for the sake of precision, and to make such cal- 
culations an example of the rest. I have now only 
to say, In that respect, that there is iron and coal, 
also, in New York, in Tennessee, in Georgia, in 
Virginia, in Maryland, all coming in, share and 
share alike, for the good or for the evil which the 
new system will produce. 

Now, sir, I proceed to say something upon the 
influence, the necessary influence, which this pro- 
posed change in our system will exercise upon the 
commerce and navigation of the country. I shall 
do that by exhibiting a series of tables, which will 
sneak for themselves; which I know have been 
drawn up with great accuracy, founded on the last 
oficial communication of the Secretary of the | 
Treasury, so far as revenue is concerned, and es- 
timates regarding the value of freights, collect- 
ed from the first mercantile sources in the coun- 
try. Now, as a general remark on these vari- 
ous papers, and which they fully confirm, I wish 
to say, What would naturally be expected to be 
true, that for some years past, since the favor and 
protection of the Government were given to inter- 
nal manufactures of the country, the foreign trade 
of the country has conformed to that state of 
things; and a change in the business of navigation 
and commerce, and freight, consequent upon these 
internal changes, is quite as striking as these in- 
ternal changes themselves; and the great element 
of that change consists In a change in the nature of 
the main articles of import, showing a diminution | 
of articles of manufactured character, and a vast | 
augmentation of articles of the character of raw 
material, or bulky articles. The consequence of 
which, as will be seen by the tables I am about to 
exhibit, isa large actual increase of the earnings of 
the shipping interest on imports. Because all 
know that freight is proportioned to the bulk of 
the article, and not to itscost. It is the space that 

the commodity fills in the ship, and not its value, 
which regulates the rate of freight. Therefore it 
is, that though the importations may he greatly 
augmented in value from being composed of man- 
ufactured articles chiefly, yet the freight is not in- 
creased in the same ratio, but may be diminished. 
That fact is notorious to all those acquainted with 
the commerce of the country. It is perfectly un- 
derstood by all the ship owners of the United | 
States; and that fact is of itself sufficient to account 
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here to undergo a process of manufacture. Let 
us, then, see the amount of freight derived from 
these three respective classes of impoyts: 


Net imports, in 1845, of foreign manufuctured articles. 


Value, in| Duties, in 
dollars. dollars. 


Freights, 


A oLES O 
ARTICLES OF i dale: 


BK cccee ececescessese 





35.100 








10,840,100; 2.968.000 
Waodlidssises na SV KOE we 10,750,000) 3,755,000 
COIR cine s <4 cases t4a0 13,360,000) 4.908.000 
PMR acceskeradhecnarees 4,893,000) 1,263,000 
EE POE Re ey 4,022,000) 1,607,000 120,360 
Railroad iron... ........0 1,000,000 600.000 06.000 
THOM cesceeweeecksens 1,086,000) 305.000 25.000 
trass and other metals...) 3,690,000! 628,000 55.500 
Earthen and glass ware...) 3,122,000) 1,087 ,00/ 918.540 
Clothing, ready-made....) 1,108,000 449.000 11.080 
Hats and bonnets. ...... 729,000) 255,000 19.989 
Leather, boots, and shoes B48,090) = 242,000 12,720 
PGE con cavulecnee ses 276,000 69,000 1.140 
Cotton bagging.......... 102,000 56.000) 1.520 


Other unenumerated ....) 3,000,000 250,000; 75,000 





NLL 5 <i'cevasbees 58,829,600, 18,449,000 829.855 


Foreign articles for consumption as imported. 


Duties,in| Freights, 
dollars. jin dollars. 


Value, in 


ARTICLES. dein: 















CAA 05, catssewscccase 5,380,000} Free. | 943,580 
eee s eiteans couch 4.509, 000 Free. | 343.000 
Sugar, [proportion of}...) 2,024,000, 1,067,000 375,000 
WOM yet iwseecteseae 1,493,000; 1,292,090 111.995 
PRM cosh wane nen san 1,095,000) 1,554,000) 169,500 
Fruits and spices........ 1,489,000 10,090 124,000 
Molasses, [proportion of}, 1.000.000 0,000 280,000 
SI pncctartesvstactsene 883.000 672,000 247,000 
Pbk Gea ba 6 o0ee aN tas 6 188,000 130 G0 188,000 
En cciduncbehaeahesnoe 300,000 50,000 30,009 
Beer, ale, and porter.... 90,000 19,000 8,000 
Other unenumerated arti | 
NAORies ey cat eon cos 1,500,000) 89,000 225,000 
NN chime ae ches 20,242.000) 5,735,0001 2,985,005 


For articles for manufucture in the United States. 





Duties, in 
dollars. 


Value, in 

dollars. 
Sugar, [proportion of}... 
Molasses, [proportion of] 


Freights, 
in dollars. 


2.025.000) 1,510,000 
9,072,000, 591,000 


Articles. 








562.500 
450,000 





Iron, [proportion of].,..| 2,966,009) 1,401,000 415,000 
UONE AG dae hskh sh dewike << 750,000) 97,000 25,000 
Hides and furs.......... 4,705,000, 232,000} 610,000 
Copper and brass........ 1,951,000 Free. 140,000 
Mahogany........ ee 218,000 40,000 19.600 
WED oa; focwccscunhess 1.667.000} 123.000} 330.050 
ind clothes ys00.46e0d20< 416,000) 97,000 75.000 
Saltpetre........cs00.0.-} 486,000) Free. | 245.000 
GD sin bei vcives sesevcss | 483,000) _ 173,000 78,000 
RS iik ns hanks icine | 768,000 53,000 15,000 
DYVOOtITT gS Oe os ci cece cies } 294,000) Free, } 190,009 
Bristles........... Brake | 178,000 3,000 4,000 
COMOE 6 Vadis sicccics 143,000 35.000 3.000 
Dye woods......... oh whee 337,000) Free. 50.000 
EADOROG ek sei ss dence 369,000 19,000 205.000 
| ee 710,000; 173,000 12,000 
Other unenumerated arti- 
CORE ba knin oe beeys 06 ue 9.000.000 100,000 295,000 
yo ee a | 22.569,000! 4,677,000 | 3,754,150 


RECAPITULATION. 


Value, in | Duties,in| Freights, 
dollars. dollars. jin dollars, 

















Foreign manufactured ar 


MM authis ss cebu ereaes 58,829,000 | 18,494,000} 929,865 
|| Foreign articles for con | 
SEIMNDOR. 2 cc crecceses 20,242,000 | 5,735,000) 2,985,005 


| Foreign articles for man- 


for the great and important truth, that the naviga- || 


ting interest of the United States, the ship owners, 
toa man, oppose this change of system; because 
the existing system gives more employment to this 
navigation than the system now attempted to be 
substituted for it. ° 

Now, sir, a heavy mass or amount, in value, of 
manufactured articles, as is well known, comes 
from France and England. Our more various 
commodities and ouF importations of heavy arti- 
cles, come from round the Capes, and from Brazil, 
and the North of Europe. The tables which | 
propose to exhibit to the Senate will show the 
amount of these, respectively, and the change pro- 
duced in them within the last five years. Now, | 
sir, let me premise, that articles of import into the 
United States are properly divisible into three 
classes. First, those articles which come here 
manufactured, and fit for use or for sale; secondly, | 
articles not manufactured, bronght here for con- 
sumption as imported, without any manufacture | 
after they arrive; thirdly, those articles which are | 


ufacture in this country. 22,569,009 | 4,677,000| 3,754,150 


Aggregate...... 








101.640,000, 28,905,000; 7,669,020 








Now, sir, I have said that changes have taken 


_ place in the foreign trade of the country since the 


enlargement of the manufacturing system of the 
United States, which were naturally to be expect- 
ed. And I think it was suggested the other day 
by my friend from Vermont, near me, [Mr. 
Puetps,] that a common and great mistake is, 
that we do not accommodate our legislation to the 


| changing circumstances of the country; and that 


we think we can go back to where we were years 
ago, without disturbing any interests, except those 
immediately affected; whereas such is the connex- 
ion and cohesion, and so closely are ail these in- 
terests united, that there comes to be a complexity 
and mutual dependence, and there is no disturbing 


one great branch of the system without injury to 


i all the rest. 


| 
| 
| 
} 


_ Here is a table of our trade with 
South America, and beyond the Capes, with a 
comparison of that trade, in the year 1828 and the 


m the nature of raw materials, and are brought '' present year: 
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Comparison of our trade with places beyond the Cape of Good 


Hope und South America. 
| Imports, 
NAMES OF PLACES. Value in dol 


Domestic ex /Tonsofship 
ports, value /ping employ 


lars. } in doilars. ex. 
In 1523— 
Dutch Fast Indies. $113,000 283,000 1.4464 | 
British East Indies. 1 43,000 55.000 9589 | 


PROMI Soe ceciekes 
CEA seedt neeens 
Buenos Avres and 


60.000 
5,340,000 


20.000 my | 
250,000 9,900 | 


se | 

Montevideo, .... 317,000 4,000 1.383 } 
Rrazils ........... 3,009,000 | 1,505,000 24,482 
Other South Amer } 

ican ports....... 1,904,090 1,776,000 8,672 
tas ben odwaras S12.285,000 — $3,763,000 49,291 

In 1845— 
Duteh East Indies. 935,000 98 000 4,600 
British East Ladies. 1,650,000 2388 000 10.479 | 
Manilla........ a 725,000 $2,000 6 fait 
RN sd <uevak es 4,931,000 1,110,000 15,035 
Buenos Avres and 

Montevideo..... 1,561,000 640.000 17.200 
ORME se wiciason tiine 6,883,000 9 409,000 48,550 
Other South Amer 

jean ports....... © ,434,000 9.574.000 19.747 
MG Pie Veinaws $21,519,000 97 ,257 000 122.647 
RMROOP OS 56.08 6506 75> per cent. 90 per cent. (150 per cent 


This double increase of tonnage employed over 
the increase in the value of imports, is owing to 
the present importation of the coarse and bulky 
articles for manufacture, instead of manufactured 
silk and cotton goods of China, Manilla, and 
Caleutta: 

To be more particular, we now give a general 
description of the goods imported from those 
places in the year 1828, viz: 

«= Value ip dollars. 
Manufactured cotton goods.........-- 1041000 
Manufactured silk goods.........-.-+ 2,627,000 
Indigo, (which was imported for export) 1,030,000 
ERM NCO ro ca ols's'0 oo ti ocacalen’e hewn Sik als 
see ee ane 284,000 
Copper, in pigs and bars.....+...026. 650,000 
POUR N be 6 au. d'S sorée en.ae be eye. g ese ace a. ee 
WO cae cktce caedy cdaviies oestdkeniae 18,000 
RSONEOLs) 60.5 decade te te Bese 6 oes ew eed Lee 
1.000.000 
Unenumerated articles..............- 1,096,000 


URE i's 6 alse a eee saeee vee od 


RMCIO Sci orwele nee Cw akl eG in ewe aeneiees 


12,286,000 

In 1845—viz: 
Manufactured cotton goods.....++.++. 1,500 
Manufactured silk goods...........+. 150,000 


BROIGOrE oa: 5,60 ao oh ci y.& Sides Kenn dain en 
PIUNOB cs 6c 5600 & wade ane kon kon hind aca, 
UPON sin ou <'0s6 0b sn eeee arco acpne seer > ae 
Copper, pigs and bars .......e.see08. 365,000 
I Baad caren datas alas eae dite es  te: ce 
NV OOS «sins dncignh & Vas wheeekice ins eu ee 


eee ee ee wee eee ee ee ee 


Coffee . pin ane a'e ee 
Saltpetre....cccccsccsccteeccscssece, DUOOU0 
Linseed... ccccsccccccrsvcvccccceses 300,000 
Gunny bags......cccccccscesccssece 210,000 
Drugs and dye-stuffs.....eceeceeeeees 150,000 


CIEE a ois an andbe Paadenen ke bhewnce 40,000 
CEOS 64.0.s5+ 6b Ree MA dee cek . eee 
GEE Sb cc sua area ee ee ube a ae ucec nee 15,000 
| ERCOED secnccenassecencceccceccsaces. Deeg 
IDCCIO va 6.4058 Eh OR one d ae phan do od 6064-0, a 


Unenumerated articles.........2++.+-- 2,381,000 


Total. ....ceccccccccccce ee ol y19,000 


It is thus apparent that the increased employ- 


' ment of our tonnage of 150 per cent. in this distant 


transport, has been from the importation of the 
raw materials for manafacture in our country, and 
of the increased quantities of coffee and teas, and 
no doubt increased exportation of our domestic 


| products to those distant places has been promoted 


by this increase in imports. Those domestic pro- 
ducts were manufactured cotton and woollen goods, 
lumber, and articles of furniture, provisions of all 
kinds, naval stores, cotton, tobacco, ice, candles, 


| &e., &e. 


I have another table, Mr. President, exhibiting 
our trade with the North of ee presenting 
the same general result, and as we have ceased to 


| import hemp to a great extent from Russia, the 
| increase in the tonnage is principally from export- 


ations: 
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Comparison of our trade with the North of Europe, 
viz: Russia, Sweden, Germany, and Holland, show- 
ing a falling off in the imports. 

Value in dollars. 
In the year 1828. ....c0escce.ceees 11,214,000 
In the year [Deeb ss Wewws eenescss. CO 


7,155,000 


Decrease of, 





ee 


And an increase of our domestic exports of— 
In the year 1828 5,085,000 
eeeese 6§6.346,000 


peescsecees LOlLauO 


In the year SEDs & nie whe bee bs 


Increase of......6.. 
And an increase in the tonnage emploved — 
IES so eae eek 06 bn ev ewes os cde tone. 
SPR BO R> 0,00. 00s 0 ewes oe beer ee ceed tous tons. 


oes See tons. 


This increase is from the transport of our domes- 
tic exports to those plac 8. 

It will be interesting to note some of the articles 
of import from those places, in which that reduc- 
tion strikingly appears, 


In 1#28 In 1845. 
Value in dolls. Value in dolls. 


Article 


s rmyport a. 


Manufactures of cotton and 


thax caw eh on ‘ecbee 2,190,000 165.509 
Manufaetfes of iron and 
teed aes ateelailery atts 2,204,000 677,000 
Vianufactures of gla 158.000 12.000 
Manufactures of leather.... 330.000 2,100 
Vaoufactures of saul cloth... 345.000 186,000 
Manutactures of linseed oil, L040) 13.000 
Manufactures of cordage.... 145.000 * 54.000 
Uniuanufactured hemp..... 260,000 211.000 
Vimanuinetured flax ...... 37.000 231.000 
Vomanufactured wool,.... 97 000 31.609 
lnmanntactured rags...... None. 12.000 
TUN txa cin ean'e 8 be 0e Awan 6,926,000 1.510.000 
‘Thus showing a reduction in the manufactured 


goods, hemp, &c., imported from those countries, 
of more than three-fourths of the whole amount. 

‘These facts are certainly of importance in con- 
sidering the employment of our shipping in the 
transport of raw material, such as cotton, flax, 
hemp, iron, coal, &c., coastwise in our own 
country, for the manufacture, in our country, of 
goods which have taken the place of the foreign 
manufactured goods, imported and consumed by 
us, Sixteen years avo. 

A very important fact in connexion with this 
part of the subject is, that this distant trade is in 
our own vessels. It is divided by none. We 
know that in the trade between us and England, 
about a third of the navigation is in the hands of 
England. Butin the trade with the north of Eu- 
rope, &c., the trade is on the American account, 
and to our advantage; and to a great extent, also, 
we pay for the importations by domestic products, 

Vedo not now hear of any extraordinary amounts 
of specie to meet the demands of this trade, be- 
cause the products of our own industry and our 
own people, in a manufactured state, are carried 
out. These remarks might be extended to other 
tables showing other results; but [am quite desi- 
rous of getung through the duty which remains to 
be performed by me on this occasion, and I shall, 
therefore, pass this part of the case by avery few 
additional observations, 

[tis obvious, sir, that for the same reason that 
the raw material imported for the manufacturer 
pays a large proportion of freight, articles of ex- 
port of like nature from our side for the same pur- 
pose pay also a large proportion, as everybody 
knows is the case with cotton. And this proves 
that, in every measure foncerning the interests of 
navigation, we should consult rather the great and 
bulky articles, than the small, where the value is 
vreat and the bulk diminished. 

Now, be pleased to notice these results. Fifty- 
eight millions of dollars of manufactured goods im- 
ported, yield less than one million for freight. 
‘Twenty-two millions of dollars brought in articles 
to be manufactured here, yield three millions and 
three quarters; being, very nearly, one-half of all 
the freight earned on all our imports. Certainly, 
this is a most important fact, and worthy of all at- 
tenuion, 

We propose, then, Mr. President, in the first 
place, toim dinish and discourage labor and indus- 
try at home, by taxing the raw materials which are 


brought into the country for manufacture. We | 
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propose, in the second place, to diminish the earn- 
ings of freight very materi Jly, by dimiaishing the 
importation ef bulky articles, always brought in 
our own ships. We propose, in the third place, 
to diminish the amount of exports of our own do- 
mestic manufactared goods, by refusing to take in 
exchange for them raw materials, the products of 
other countries. This is our present policy! This 
is our notion of Free Trade! Surely, surely, Mr. 
President, this enlightened system cannot fail to 
attract the admiration of the world! 

Now, sir, one cannot say to what extent this 
change of system may affect the navigation of the 
country, but its tendency is, unquestionably, to 
cripple and cramp the navigating interest. Its ten- 
dency is to diminish the demand for tonnage, for 
navigation, for the carrying trade. And I think I 
might en this occasion, without impropriety, call 
the attention of the Senator from Maine, farthest 
from me, [Mr. Fairriecp,] a gentleman who here 
represents a State, if not first, at least among the 
very first, in regard to the amount of its naviga- 
tion. ‘The ships of Maine are found in every 
quarter. They are round the Capes and in the 
North Sea. They bring home these raw materials; 
and everything that diminishes the consumption 
of these raw materials In our own country, dimin- 
ishes the chances of employment to every ship 
owner in the State of Maine. 
tract or two from a letter which I have received on 
this subject: 

* BattTimore, July 20, 1846. 
I notice that the new tariff bill has in its sched- 
ules, silk, mahogany, hides, brazette wood, logwood, fustic. 
Rio Hanche wood, Lima wood, sandal wood, red cedar, pig 
copper, nitrate of soda, or the sal soda of Peru, saltpetre, 
block, and all sorts of erude woods, and many drugs of bulk, 
all more or less dutiable, and tea and coffee left free. 

“ This is curious free trade. 

“'Phese are the articles that give our vessels homeward 
freights, and being chiefly gross articles of great bulk, they 
appeal most strongly to be classed in the free list. You 
know very well that our outward-hound vessels to the Eng- 
lish islands can get no sort of return cargo unless they go 
to Cuba or to Porto Rico for sugar or molasses, or else to 
some salt port, or bring home some sort of wood or hides 
from St. Thomas, or the Main. I speak of small vessels 
that trade to the West Indies and the Spanish Main. 

“ Gross, crude articles of this sort, aid shipping interests, 
and assist making up cargoes to Europe of various such arti- 
cles if free, such as logwood particularly, and Braziletto 
and Rio Hanche wood in cotton ships, even for dunnage. 


“Sir: 
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’ 


I will read an ex- | 


“T call free trade the policy that lets crude articles in free, | 


as in *old times.”’ 


“As far as I can judge, and being myself engaged in ship- | 


ping interests, I think this bill very unfriendly to such inter- 


est; and as to being a free-trade bill. it is anything else, as 


I understand free trade, as to the articles named. 

* ] am, dear sir, your friend and fellow-citizen, 

“ WILLIAM MILES.” 

I now come, Mr. President, to the last topic on 
which I propose to trespass on the patience of the 
Senate; it is the effect of the change proposed by 
this bill upon the general employment, labor, and 
industry of the country. And I would beg, sir, in 
this view, to ask the reading of a petition which 
has been lying on my table for some days, but 
which I have not had an opportunity to present. 
It isa very short petition from the mechanics and 
artisans of the city of Boston. [The Clerk then 
read the petition. ] 
monstrate against this bill, not in behalf of corpo- 
rations and great establishments, not in behalf of 
rich manufacturers, but in behalf of ‘* men who 
labor with their own hands,” whose *‘ only capital 
is their labor,’’ and ** who depend on that labor for 
their support, and for anything they may be able 
to lay up.” . 

Mr. President, he who is the most large and 
liberal in the tone of his sentiment towards all the 


Now, sir, these ee re- | 


interests of all parts of the country; he who most | 
honestly and firmly believes that these interests, | 
though various, are consistent; that they all may | 


well be protected, preserved, and fostered by a 
wise administration of law under the existing Con- 


stitution of the United States; and he who is the | 
most expansive patriot, and wishes well and equally | 
well, to everv part of the country, even he must | 


admit that, to a great extent, there is a marked 
division and difference between the plantation 


States of the South, and the masses in the agricul- | 
tural and manufacturing States of the North. | 


There is a difference growing out of early consti- 
tutions, early laws and habits, and resulting ina 


different description of labor; and to some extent, | 
with the most liberal sentiments and feelings, every | 
| man who is concerned in enacting laws with can- | 


i dor, justice, and intelligence, must pay a proper 





| This is, therefore, a country of labor. 


with such a people? 


_ [July 27, 


Senate. 


regard to that distinction. The truth is, that j 
one part of the country labor is a thing more : 
connected with capital than in the other, | 
as an earning principle, or as an element of soc), ty 
working for itself, with its own hopes of gain 
joyment and competence, is a different thine f 
that labor which in the other'part of the ¢ 
attaches to capital, rises and falls with capital, and 
is in trath a part of capital. Now, sir, in consid. 
ering the general effect of the change sought to he 
brought about, or likely to be brought abou; by 
this bill, upon the employment of men in this 
country, regard is properly to be paid to this dif. 
ference which I have mentioned; yet it is at the 
same time true, that there are forms of labor, espe. 
cially along the seacoast and along the rivers. jp 
all the southern States, which are to be affected by 
‘this bill as much as the labor of any portion of the 
middle or northern States. The artisan in every 
State has just the same interest—the same at the 
South as at the North. And this is at the founda. 
tion of all our laws, from 1789 downward, which 
have in view the protection of American labor, 
The first purpose, the first object was, the full pro- 
tection of the labor of these artisans. That subject 
was gone over the other day by my friend from 
Maryland, [Mr. Jounson,] who presented to the 
consideration of the Senate the first memorial ever 
sent to Congress on the subject of protection. It 
was from the city of Baltimore, and it was in 1789, 
And from that day to this, Baltimore has been 
more earnest and steady in her attachment toa 
system of law, which she supposed gave encourage- 
ment to her artisans, than almost any other city of 
the Union. I say she has been steady and earnest, 
sir. If she has ever faltered, for a moment, she 
will, in a moment, resume her attitude, and pursue 
her accustomed course. 

Now, sir, taking the mass of men as they exist 
amongst us, what is it that constitutes their pros- 
perity? Throughout the country, perhaps more 
especially at the North, from early Jaws and hab- 
its, there is a distribution of all the property accu- 
mulated in one generation, among the whole sie- 
cession of sons and daughters in the next. Prop- 
erty is everywhere distributed as fast as it is 
accumulated, and not in more than one case out of 
a hundred is there an accumulation beyond the 
earnings of one or two generations. ‘The conse- 
quence of this is, a great division of property into 
small parcels, and a considerable equality in the 
condition of a great portion of the people; and the 
next consequence is, that out of the whole mass, 
there is a very small proportion, hardly worthy of 
being named, that does not pursue some active 
business for a living. Who is there that lives on 
his income? How many, out of millions of pros- 
perous people between this place and the British 
Provinces, and throughgut the North and West, 
are there, who live without being engaged in active 
business? None; the number is not worth naming. 
I do not 
mean manual laborentirely. There is a great deal 
of that, but [ mean some sort of employment that 
requires personal attention, either of oversight or 
manual performance, some form of active business. 
That is the character of our people, and that is the 
condition of our people. Our destiny is labor. 
Now, what is the first great cause of prosperity 
Simply, employment. Why, 
we have cheap food and cheap clothing, and there 
is no sort of doubt that these things are very desi- 
rable to all persons of moderate circumstances, 
and laborers. But they are not the first requisites. 
The first requisite is that g@hich enables men to 
buy food and clothing, cheap or dear. And if I 
were to illustrate my opinions on this subject, by 
example, I should take, of all the instances in the 
world, the present condition of Ireland. 

I am not about to prescribe, Mr. President, forms 
of legislation for Ireland, or principles to the Par- 
liament of Great Britain for the government of Ire- 
land. Iam not about to suggest any remedy for 
the bad state of things which exists in that coun- 
try; but what that state of things is, and what has 
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| produced it, is just as plain and visible to my view 


as a turnpike road; and I confess that I am aston- 
ished, that learned and intelligent men, who seem 
to have been brought up under certain notions, or 
systems, which appear to have turned their eyes 
from the true view of the case, have been unable 


to solve the Irish problem. Well, now, what is it? 
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Ireland is an over-peopled country, itis said. It 
has eight and a half millions of people on an area 
of thirty-one thousand eight hundred square miles. 
It is, then, a very dense population; perhaps a 
thicker population, upon the whole, than England. 
But why are the people of Ireland not prosperous, 
contented, and happy? We hear of a potato panic, 
and a population in lreland distressed by the high 
ice of potatoes. Why, sir, the price of potatoes 
in this city is three times the price of potatoes in 
Dublin; and at this moment potatoes are twice as 
dear throughout the United States as throughout 
Ireland. There are potatoes enough, or food of 
other kinds, but the people are not able to buy it. 
And why?) That is the stringent question. Why 
cannot the people of Ireland buy potatoes or other 
food? The answer to this question solves the Irish 
ease; and that answer is simply this, the people 
have notemployment. ‘They cannot obtain wages. 
They cannot earn money. ‘The sum of their social 
misery lies in these few words. There is no ade- 
guate demand for labor. One-half, or less than 
one-half, of all the strong and healthy laborers of 
Ireland are quite enough to fulfill all demand, and 
oceupy al employments. Does not this admitted 
fact explain the whole case? If but half the labor- 
ers are employed, or the whole employed but half 
the time, or In whatever form of division it be 
stated; if the result is, that there is, in so thickly 
a peopled country, only half enough of employ- 
ment for labor and industry, who need to be sur- 
prised to find poverty and want the consequence ? 
And who can be surprised, then, that other evils, 
not less to be lamented, should also be found to ex- 
jstamong a people of warm temperament, and so- 
cial habits and tendencies? It would be strange, 
if all these results should not happen. 

Bat, then, this only advances the inquiry to the 
real question—Why are the laboring people of 
Ireland so destitute of useful and profitable em- 
ployment? This is a question of the deepest in- 
terest to those who are charged with the duty of 
remedying the evil, if it can be remedied. But it 
is rather beside any present purpose of mine. It 
may be said, in general, that Lreland has been un- 
fortunate, as well as badly governed. In the 
course of—two centuries, much the greater part of 
the soil of Ireland, generally supposed as much as 
nine-tenths, Has been forfeited to the Crown; and 
by the Crown given or sold to persons in England, 


the heads of opulent families or others. ‘hese | 


new English proprietors are known as absentee 
landlords. They own a vast portion of the island. 
The absentee landlord is not a man who has 
grown up in Ireland, and has gone over to Eng- 
land to spend his income. He may be a man who 
never saw Ireland in his life. I have heard of 
families, no member of which has visited its Irish 
estates for half a century, the lands being all the 


time under “‘rack-rent,’’in the hands of ** middle- | 


men,’’ and all pressing the peasantry and labor to 
the dust. 

There is a strange idea, at least it seems strange 
tome, whieh most respectable men entertain on 
this subject of Ireland. Mr. McCulloch, so 
highly distinguished an authority, for example, 


will insist upon it, that there is no evil in Irish ab- | 


senteeism, because he proceeds on the theory 
which, he says, admits of no exception—that it is 


best for a man to buy where he can buy cheapest. | 


Well, that is undoubtedly so, if he have the means 
of buying. Now, if Irish absenteeism did not di- 
minish the employment of the people of Ireland, 
and so diminish their means of buying, the argu- 
ment would hold. But who does not see, that if 
the landlord lived in Irciand, consuming for his 
family and retainers the products of Ireland, it 
would augment the employment of Ireland? It 
seems clear to me that residence would not only 
give general countenance and encouragement to the 
laboring classes, and benefit both landlord and ten- 
ant, by dispensing with the services of middle-men, 
but that it would also do positive good, by pro- 
ducing new demands for labor. From early times 
the English Government has discouraged in Ire- 
landevery sort of manufacture, except the linen 
manufactured in the north. It has, on the other 
hand, encouraged agriculture. It has given boun- 
ties on wheat exported. The consequence has 
come to be this, that the surface of Ireland is cut 
up into so many tenements and holdings, that 
every man’s labor is confined to such a small quan- 
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tity of land, that there is not half employment for 
labor, and the lands are cultivated miserably after 
all. Mr. McCulloch says that four-fifths of the 
labor of Ireland is laid out upon the land. There 
is no other source of employment or oc upation. 
This land being under a * rack-rent,”’ is frequently 
in little patches, sometimes of not more than a 
auarter of an acre, me rely to raise potatoes, the 
cheapest kind of food. ‘This is the reason why 
labor is nothing, and can produce nothing but mer 
physical living, until the system shall be entirely 
changed. This constitutes the creat difference be- 
tween the state of things in Europe and America. 
In Europe, the question is, how men can live. 
With us, the question is, how well they can live. 
Can they live on wholesome food, in commodious 
and comfortable dwellings? Can they be well 
clothed, and be able to educate their children? 
Such questions do not arise to the political econo- 
mists of Europe. When reasoning on such cases 
as that of Ireland, the question with them is, how 
physical being can be kept from death. ‘That is 
all, 

Sir, if | were not overwhelmed with topies, and 
if L were not conscious of having already occupied 
the attention of the Senate quite too long, I would 
turn your attention to the contrasts, produced by 
the very causes which we are now considering, 
between Ireland and Scotland. ‘The population of 
Ireland is eight millions and a half, on an area of 
31,800 square miles. Scotland has a population 
less than three millions, and an area of 26,000 
square miles, only one-third of which is arable. 

But, nevertheless, the tonnage of Scotland is 
four hundred and twenty-nine thousand tons of 
shipping, employing twenty-eight thousand men; 
while that of Ireland is only one hundred and forty 
thousand, employing eleven or twelve thousand 
men. With regard to the agriculture of Scotland, 
though her climate is not so good, nor her soil so 
rich as that of Ireland, yet Scotland is a wheat- 
growing country, and the prices are high, and all 
agricultural business active. Why, sir, how has 
this come about? This great reformation, it is 
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said, has been accomplished within sixty or seven- | 


ty years; and respectable authorities say, that the 
growth of the manufacturing cities of Glasgow, 
Paisley, and Edinburgh, and the rest, by furnish 
ing a market for the immediate sale of agricultural 
products, has doubled those products—raised 
them from a lower to a higher species of produc- 
tion, and changed the whole face of Scotland. | 
will not pursue this illustration further. It is 


enough to say, that Scotland has commerce, man- | 


ufactures, and a variety of employments for labor. 


In Ireland there is little of commerce and little of | 


manufactures—four-jifths of the whole labor of the 


country being bestowed on the land. ‘These facts are 


| enough to show why Scotland is that Scotland 


which we find her, and Ireland that Ireland which 


| we find her. 


Now, sir, no man can deny, that the course of 
things in this country, for the last twenty or thirty 
years, has had a wonderful effect in producing a 
variety of employments. How much employment 
has been furnished by the canals and railroads, in 
addition to the great amount of labor, not only in 
the factories, rendered so odious in some quarters 
by calling them monopolies and close corporations, 
but in the workshops, the warehouses, on the sea 
and on the land, and in every department of busi- 
ness? There is a great general activity, and a 
vreat variety in the employment of men amongst 
us; and that is just exactly what our condition 
ought to be. 

The interest of every laboring community re- 
quires diversity of occupations, pursuits, and ob- 
jects of industry. The more that diversity is 
multiplied or extended, the better. To diversify 
employment, is to increase employment, and to 
enhance wages. And, sir, take this great truth; 
place it on the title page of every book of Political 
Economy intended for the use of the United States; 
put it in every Farmers’ Almanac; let it be the 
heading of the celumn in every Mechanics’ Maga- 
zine; proclaim it everywhere, and make it a pro- 
verb, that where there is work for the hands of men, 
there will be work for their teeth. Where there is 
employment, there will be bread. It isa great 
blessing to the poor to have cheap food; but greater 
than that, prior to that, and of still higher value, 


| ig the blessing of being able to buy food, by hon- 


‘ market for, increase the product! 
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est and respectable employment. 
feeds, and clothes, and instructs, 
gives health, sobriety, and morals. 


Employment 
Employment 
Constant em- 
ployment and well-paid labor, produce, in a coun- 
try like ours, general prosperity, oontent, and 
cheerfulness. Thus happy have we seen the coun- 
try. Thus happy may we long continue to see it, 

And now, sir, with a very few words addressed 
to particular Interests, IT shall relieve the Senate. It 
has appeared to me particularly strange that our 
friends from the erain-growing States of the north- 
west do not take a different view than that which 
they now entertain of their ultimate permanent in- 
terest. They are grain growers. They entertain the 
hope, especially since the repeal of the British corn 
laws, that they shall be able to produce wheat to 
a still larger extent, and obtain for their commodi- 
ty a commensurate price abroad, For myself, I 
am fully of opinion that there will be a great dis- 
appointment in this respect. I do admit, for I 
always believed it, that with the British ports open 
to the admission of American Indian corn, or 
maize, there will bea great deal of it sent to Eu- 
rope, because of the theapness of the article, and 
because, when it comes to be known, it will be, I 
think, well received among the laboring classes. 
But it seems to me, that a few facets may be 
enough to satisfy us that there cannot be a vast 
augmentation of western and southwestern ex- 
portations of wheat, on account of any new de- 
mand in Europe. In the first place, our agricul- 
tural products have done little more than keep pace 
with the increase of our population. In the next 
place, the agricultural product of England abow. 
keeps pace with her augmenting population, from 
year to year. But, in the third place, if we go 
back to the list of prices, we shall find that wheat 
is at this moment, after all we have heard of pan- 
ics and fears of panies, twenty per cent. lower than 
informer years; and lsee by Mr. Brown’s price cur- 
rent of the 3d of this month, that prime flour was 
$3 28 per barrel in Liverpool, or, rather, yielded 
that return to the exporter from the United States. 
It does appear to me, sir, that gentlemen who live 
on these fertile lands of the West, among the most 
prosperous and most favored communities, would 
do exceedingly well to consider whether, in fact, 
they gain anything by asupposed augmentation of 
exportations—whether they profit anything by an 
extension of the market abroad, whilst they di- 
minish the demand at home. If by an importation 
of British merchandise we increase the production 
of that merehandise in Europe, by putting more 
hands upon it, and bringing the goods here to the 
United States, is that not certain to diminish the 
consumption at home of agricultural products, by 
diminishing the number of consumers? So that, 
after all, it comes to this, whether it is better for 
an agriculturist to have a home market than to 
have a foreign market! 

Well, sir, allow me to say a word on this sub- 
ject to gentlemen of some of the southern States. 
They will allow me at least to give them tables 
and caleulations. I will not undertake to instruct 
their reason, but wish to draw their attention to 
facts. Now, the State of Massachusetts isa creat 
grain-purchasing State. I have here a table of 
articles of grain, &e., purchased by and consumed 
in Massachusetts in one year, and it strikes me to 
be worthy of attention: 


Fiour, 630,000 bbls., at $6 50 per bbl. $3,465,000 
Corn and other grains, 3,100,000 

bushels, at 54 cents.......-.ceee0. 1,674,050 
Coal, 180,000 tons, at $5 50 per ton. 1,035,000 


Wool, 7,200,000 Ibs., at 33 cents per 


POUNG .. cece recrecceetecesereee 


2.376,000 


Lumber of all kinds......ccscscece 4,100,000 
CON ios 6h outa doe eee otha aes 1,300,000 
Beef, pork, bacon, aad oS ae ear 3,006,000 





$16,950,050 

The corn comes chiefly from the eastern shores 
of Virginia, North Carolina, and Maryland. 
Where else can these States expect to find a mar- 
ket like this? 

Now, sir, what is the advantage to these corn- 
growing States of turning our people, the consu- 
mers of these articles, out of their workshops, and 
to make agricultural producers of them also? This 
is a strange policy. Where men have already 
more agricultural products than they can find a 
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hand, where there are more mouths to feed than 
can be supplied, increase the number of mouths! 
Ihe nerth western States are destined to be man- 
ufacturing States. They have iron and coal. 
They have a people of laborious habits. They 
have already capital enough to begin works, such 
as belong to new States and new communities; 
and when the time comes, and it cannot but come 
soon, they will see their true interest to be, to feed 
the northern and eastern manufacturers, as far as 
they may be fed, and in the mean time begin to 
vary their own oecupations, having classes of men 
wmongst them who are not of the now universal 
} rricuitural population, And the sooner they be- 
gin this work the better; and begin it they will, 
because they are an intelligent and active people, 
nnd cannot fail to see in what direction their true 
niterest les, 
Sir, it does not become me to do more than 
survest in What appears to me the interest of other 
parts of the country. 


Men more competent to 
judee will de cide, 


and I do not wish to exempt 
them from an exercise of their judgment. but 
now in reward to this manufat ture of cotton, I said 
the other day that L should not take up the New 
Kagland case. She would be injured—injured, to 
a certain extent, unquestionably ; but she would 
not be injured so much as the new establishments 
of the South. Lt appears to me the plamest prop- 
world, that nothing which 
the whole South ean so profitably turn its attention 


osition mm tue there 1s 
toas the nmanutacture of these course cotton fabrics, 
The South might to undersell New 
fabric in the 
the chief ele- 
As labor, therefore, forms 
but a small portion of the arucle produced, in its 
manufactured 


sooh come 


Eneland altovether, because it is a 


value of which the raw matertal 1s 


ment, and labor little. 


State, why then it requires less 
eapital for machinery, and expensive establish- 
ments. The raw material being the greater ele- 
ment composing the value, gives, of course, an 
advantage to those who raise the raw material, 
and who manufacture it just where it is produced. 
Now I must say, looking at the exhibition here 
last month, or the month before, nothing appeared 
to me better done than some of these cheap cotton 
fabries from Virginia, North Carolina, and Geor- 
gia; and L believe, as strongly as 1 may venture 


to believe anything against the opinion of men of 


knowledge, that these manufactures 
will succeed and prosper, if we let them alone, in 
the southern States. And I wish them to prosper. 
‘They have arisen in a desire on the part of the 
southern people to clothe themselves and their 
people against New England competition. Well, 
I desire to see that; and it strikes me that the 
effort oucht to be encouraged. 

It is time that I relieve the Senate from this dis- 
eussion. I certainly feel the momentous import- 
ance of the subject. 


more local 


my public life, | have never had a more responsi- 
ble duty to perform, and certainly I never looked 
forward with more interest to the consequences. 
If the present system of things be deranged, no 
man can tell where that derangement is to stop, or 
what ‘are to be the ulumate results. This, sir, is 
a proceeding in which we cannot see the end from 
the beginning. Butagain | come back to the great 
question of the revenue. I hold that the respon- 
sibility of providing revenue for the Government 
with Congress. I hold that we are not at 
liberty to devolve that responsibility upon the Ex- 
ecutive Government; and I would.ask the Admin- 
istration itself, with all respect, if now that there 
seems less prospect than we had hoped of an early 
termination of this war—if now, within three or 
four months of the commencement of the next 
session of Congress—if noy, with the tried system 
which we are sure of for the production of ade- 
quate revenue, so faras we may expect revenue at 
all from duttes and customs—if it would not feel 


rests 


safer uself, after the rejection of this bill, than if 


it had passed ? 

Sir, [ beseech gentlemen to pause. If I were a 
friend to the Administration—and I do not mean 
to call myself its enemy, for I have no unfriendly 
feeling to it—I would beseech it, not to make this 
leap in the dark, in the early part of its career, un- 


necessarily, in the midst of a war—a war of which | 


no man can see the end, and of whith no man 
can now reckon up the expense. I would beseech 


l feel that, in the course of 


it to stand firm on established ground—on the sys- “ 
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tem on which our revenue now stands, and to lay 
aside all propositions for extensive and elementary 
change. 

Having said this, I have discharged my duty. 
I leave it to the judgment of the Senate. Iam not 
to be seduced, on the one band, by any disposition | 
to embarrass the Administration; I certainly feel 
none; L hope I have manifested none; and, on the 
other hand, [am not to be deterred by clamor in 
the press and elsewhere, against those who consci- 
entiously, in matters of the highest interest, fulfil 
their duty. And, sir, if an individual, a most re- 
spectable member of this Senate, has been made 
the object of unmeasured opprobrium, because on 
a great question, connected with the credit and 
honor of the Government and its revenues in time 
of war, he could not bring himself to think with 
the majority of his friends—even the consequences 
which may have fallen upon him shall not deter 
me from the fearless discharge of my duty. 

I indicated, at the commencement of my speech, 
that IT should conclude it with a motion to postpone 
the consideration of this bill to the next session of 
Congress. Upon reflection, | deem it proper to 
suy, that I have so far changed that purpose, as 
that I shall venture upon one amendment, to see 
whether a disposition exists in the Senate to take 
this bill exactly as it is, or whether in the particu- 
lar I shall mention, in the judgment of the Senate, 
it ought not to be changed. Itis that extraordi- 
nary provision to which I alluded on Saturday, by 
which, in cases of under-valuation with intention 
to defraud, the goods are to be seized and sold, 
and the importer to be paid the vaiue of the goods 
as rated in his invoice, and five per cent. over. I 
now move that that provision be struck out. 





THE TARIFF. 
OF MR. JARNAGIN, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THe Senate, July 27, 1846. 


On the bill for reducing the duty on Imports, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. JARNAGIN said: 

Mr. Presipentr: It was on the 6th day of July, 
1846, that this bill first came into this House. . 
the other, and in the Treasury Department, it had 
lain some seven months, to be hatched forth from | 
that surprising length of incubation an unfledged 
thing, a hybrid as to race, and as destitute of form 
or comeliness as of character. Certainly.one may 
recognise in its looks a Democratic paternity, and, 
in the tenderness with which its deformities have 
been treated here, a parental partiality. Nothing 
short of that could have prompted the extreme in- 
disposition to have its faults examined, the incli- 
nation to take each defect for a beauty, which has 
been shown here. At its coming before us, the 
usual motion to refer it to the Finance Committee 
was rejected by a party vote—an early, a decisive, 
and an extraordinary indication that its friends, the 
Democratic majority ,were determined that it should 
not be subjected to that examination of its details 
incommittee which all bills should undergo, unless 
the Senate is willing to have its legislation per- 
formed for it by the other House. Nor can this 
refusal to meet the process of amendment be jus- 
tified on the ground that even a majority of those 
thus bent on passing it unaltered approved its pro- 
visions in detail. On the contrary, | heartily 
believe that not one-third of them approve those 
details. ‘The motive, then, to such a course, is too 
probably a fear that amendments might endanger 
the final passage of the bill, and defeat a party tri- 
umph. Now, while the country at large has, I 
imagine, but little interest in such a triumph, it 
surely must condemn the method of legislation re- 
sorted to for obtaining it. Among those who sup- 
port the bill, no man has been or will be heard to | 
say that it is by any means perfect, or that it could 
not be altered greatly for the better; and all change, 
all amendment is refused, with a party silence and 
doggedness which seems to me to bespeak minds 
made up to a thing and a course which gentlemen | 
can justify to themselves, but not to others. With 
what butjtheir plans as a mere party the necessary 
course of examining a measure in its merits is in- 
consistent, Lam ata loss to conceive. Into their 
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' principles, I am, under the instrictions of the | 


* 


desire to enter; but as, on account of some of its 
: x ut. 
gislature of my State, probably to vote for the bill 
on its final passage, I feel ita duty to amend its 
details, if I can, without altering ‘its principles: 
and shall, therefore, vote for the motion of the Ren, 
ator from Delaware. | may the better do 80, be- 
cause the reference itself is to a committee on which 
the friends of the bill have a majority; so that the 
amendments to which it shall be subjected will sti}] 
be but a more perfect adaptation to their own | 
ciples and the present wants of the country, 
No doubt the committee will find sufficient reason 
for prompt action, and unnecessary delay is not at 
all to be apprehended. I think it prdbable we will 
find the bill returned to us quite as soon as we are 
ready to act upon it. I have reason to believe this 
motion will prevail by my vote; and now one word 
to the committee. We have been informed by high 
Democratic authority, that the object of this bill js 
to fix the duties upon imports at the true revenue 
standard; and yet tea and coffee are to be imported 
free of duty. A few days since, the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Canovy] said, 
though unwilling to amend this bill, that tea and 
coffee ought to be taxed; and no Democrat answer- 
ed “no.”? He added, that he hoped a separate 
bill would be forthwith introduced and passed, in- 
osing a duty upon tea and coffee. Whether this 
tin Di suggestion will be followed or not, | 
have no means of knowing; but | will take this 
occasion to say, that it will at no time receive my 
support. ‘Tea and coffee are now free, and I wish 
them to remain so, and hope the committee will 
add salt to the free list. Salt is taxed twenty per 
cent. by this bill; while animals imported for breed- 
ing, copper ore, cotton, felt, garden seeds, guano, 
junk, oakum, paintings, and statuary, are to be 
imported free of duty. ‘The poor man is taxed in 
this Democratic bill, in order that the rich may be 
favored. This fact I wish to bring to the notice of 
the committee, and further to recommend to their 
attention the report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to the present Congress, where he says: 


TiIn- 


“In one of hia annual messages, Mr. Jefferson recom- 
mended to Congress the suppression of the dutieson salt. A 
large portion of this duty is exhausted in heavy,expenses of 
measuring salt, and in large sums paid for fishin bounties, 
and allowances in lieu of the drawback of the duty—both 
which expenditures would fall with a repeal of the duty; 


which repeal, therefore, can cause no considerable reduction 
of the revenue. Saltis a necessary of life, and should be as 
free from tax as air or water. Itis used in large quantities 
by the farmer and planter; and to the poor this tax operates 
most oppressively, not only in the use of the article itself, 
but as combined with salted provisions.”’ 
I ask the committee if they will retain this op- 
ressive tax upon the poor? I hope they will not; 
bat, as to them, the matter is submitted. I will 
not at present pursue it further, but turn to another 
subject. This bill is to pass, with or without 
amendments. I understand it has been so decreed, 
and, but for the peculiarity of the situation in 
which I find myself, I should refrain from troub- 
ling the Senate with any remarks upon its general 
principles. That peculiarity consists in this: I 
apprehend [I shall find myself constrained by in- 
structions to vote for a measure not sanctioned by 
my individual opinion, and one to which my judg- 
ment cannot give an approving assent. But I feel 


| and know I am not here to give my opinions, and 


to carry out my wishes by votes upon questions 


of mere expediency, when those opinions and 


wishes may happen to conflict with the opinions 
and wishes of those I have the honor to represent. 
I must represent them, and not myself, in order to 
be faithful to the trust reposed in me. Upon this 
bill I am not at liberty to disregard their will, and 
that will 1 think I know. I shall enter into no dis- 
cussion of the right of instruction, or the duty of 
obedience, but upon them content myself with the 
single remark that my opinions have been made 
known to my constituents again and again, with 
the reasons for them. Those reasons, however, 
have not wrought the conviction on the mind of 
my State which they had on my own. Upon the 
subject of the tariff my opinions remain unchanged; 
but I have not the pleasure of finding them con- 
curred in by an apparent majority of my constitu- 
ents. They have decided upon what they think 
best for themselves; have expressed to me their 


wishes; and I feel no disposition to interpose in 


motives, however, I am not permitted, nor do I ! 


the form of a vote my opinions, either to set at 
naught their instructions, or to hinder them from 
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receiving those of experience. When I shall vote 
for this bill, I shall only do so with a sincere wish 
that my apprehensions 6f the mischiefs to grow 
out of it may prove groundless, and that my con- 
stituents shall have judged rightly, and I wrong. | 
Jn that event, a participator in the benefits ensuing, 
] change my present opinions. Let the future, 
however, be as it may, just now their will must | 
stand for mine; and, in the vote I shall give, it | 
shall be my purpose to express their opinions and 
wishes, not my own. If my vote shall pass the 
pill, | disclaim all responsibility for the conse- 
quences; that, the Legislature of my State have 
assumed. I make this disclaimer, because I fear 
that if this bill pass into a law it will curtail the 
revenue of the country, creating a national debt, | 
either to remain as a burden upon posterity, or to 
be discharged by direct taxes. It is true, we are | 
told it will increase the revenue; thisI do not be- | 
lieve: but let experience decide that doubt. I am 
sure it will very needlessly destroy protection—a | 
consummation not desired by me; and that it will 
injure the mechanical and industrial pursuits of || 
the country, by inviting foreign competition, and 
rewarding foreign labor. It will diminish the home 
market for agricultural products, and by lessening 
the demand diminish the price of all that the farm- 
er’s labor is directed upon, This it will do, too, | 
without any corresponding benefit to other branch- 
es of industry, throwing an increased burden upon | 
the diminished means of all who work. ‘This is 
notall: it willdo more. It will contract the labor 
of the country into fewer pursuits, and mainly into 
that of agriculture, now already overdone. The 
mechanics of this country will, by the necessity of || 
procuring subsistence, be driven from their shops | 
to farms, to become tenants to heartless landlords; 
or they must seek a home in the wilderness, where 
lands are cheap. Meantime, the domestic arts, 
which they now exercise, are to cease, and their 
places to be supplied by those of the occupants of 
the workshops of Europe. Our mechanics, now 
producers and venders, will be made consumers 
and purchasers, with their means of purchase taken 
from them, and with the cold and unwelcome re- 
commendation to change their pursuits. Such a 
course of policy must tend to diminish national 
wealth, by cramping individual prosperity; to im- 
pair national independence, by creating individual | 
dependence upon foreign labor for necessary sup- 
plies. I believe such will be some of the effects 
of the bill before you; but in this my Legislature 
has told me that I am wrong: and it is a matter 
about which they have a right to judge. In this 
instance they may be right; and yet I presume no | 
one will deny that it is the policy of every well- 
regulated society to stimulate the productive in- 
dustry of the country. How is this best done? 
Certainly by rewarding labor. How, when, and | 
where is labor best rewarded? The answer is, | 
yen and where there is a proper division and dis- 
stribution of it to the different pursuits of life. 
This division is now, and may always be, encour- | 
aged by a judicious tariff of duties, with proper | 
discriminations within a suitable revenue limit. 
This bill does not tend to such a division, but to 
discourage certain pursuits by discriminations not 
in their favor but against them, such as taxing the | 
raw material higher than the manufactured arti- | 
cle. In such cases it is manifest that not the ma- 
terial but the manufacture will be imported, and | 
that the necessary labor will be performed by for- 
eigners—labor for which we must pay, and suffer | 
our own to be put out of employment. Such a | 
course must necessarily divert and contract the | 
labor of this country, and, at the same time, not at 
all lessen the burden of taxation to the consumer: | 
for, if he buys cheaper, he must buy more to make | 
up the necessary amount of revenue, or else he | 
must bring upon himself direct taxes. This 
increased consumption will be but an increased 
demand and employment of foreign labor. That | 
will increase as ours diminishes; and in every point 
of view the balance will be against us. ‘As the || 
foreigner grows rich we must grow poor: for he 
propre and sells, we buy oar consume; and I 
eave it to others to decide how long our means || 
for all this will last, and to describe our condition | 
when they are gone. 
I am by no means ambitious of having the char- | 
acter of a prophet, much less to be considered an || 
alarmist; but will now venture the prodiction, that !' 
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| after this bill passes, and even during the first year 


of its fiscal existence, the agricultural products of 
the West, and among them wheat, corn, pork, and 


|| beef, notwithstanding the increased demand ocea- 


sioned by the war with Mexico, will hardly be 
able to maintain their present prices; that store 
goods will be had on no betterterms than at present; 
and that we of the West will gain nothing by the 
change from the Northern to the Southern system, 
except, probably, increased burdens from this un- 
tried theory and visionary experimentof the South. 
We have been told to beware of the rich manufae- 
turer of the North, of whom we have been made 
somewhat jealous; and now we are about to be 
handed over to the tender mercies of the cotton 
planters of our own country, and the rich manu- 
facturers of Europe. These are now to fix the 
value of our agricultural products. Do these evils 
come upon us for a want of power in Congress to 
protect and encourage home labor? Certainly not. 
That Congress possesses the power and right in 
laying duties upon imports, to protect domestic 
manufactures and to encourage home industry, I 
do not doubt. The power has been surrendered 
by the States, and if Congress have it not it exists 
nowhere. That it does not exist, or that it has 


i been, by accident or design, extinguished, but 


few, I presume, can be found bold enough to af- 
I believe Congress has the power, and that 
its exercise is a duty. Such would seem to have 
been the opinion of the first Congress convened 
under the Federal Constitution. 

In the preamble to the first tariff act passed, the 
existence of the power is avowed, and its exercise 


| declared to be necessary, in the following words: 


“Tt is necessary for the support of the Government, for the 
discharge of the debts of the United States, and the encour- 
agement and protection of manufactures, that duties be laid 
on goods, wares, and merchandise imported.” 

To this I yield my assent, and think protection 
not the least because it happens to be the last enu- 
merated. Soon after this Government went into 
operation, in one of his communications, General 
Washington said: 

«Congress has repeatedly, and not without success, di 
rected their attention to the encouragement of manufactures. 
The object is of too much consequence not to deserve a 
continuance of their efforts in every way which shall ap- 
pear eligible.*? 

Now, at this late day, perhaps from better lights 
derived from the improvements and advances of 
the age, we are told this policy is all wrong, and 
ought to be abandoned, and that, not for a national 
but a sectional reason. Indeed, a reason of a na- 
tional character would be hard to find, and I have 
heard none such assigned. All the Presidents we 
have had, with the exception of the present, and 
perhaps one other, agreed with General Washing- 
ton. In 1830 General Jackson said: 

“The power to impose duties originally belonged to the 
several States. The right to adjust duties, vith a view tothe 
encouragement of domestic branches of industry, is so com- 
pletely incident to that power that it is difficult'to suppose 
the existence of the one without the other.” 


I refer, Mr. President, with pleasure to your 


testimony on this subject, and in favor of protec- , 
| tion. 


In 1832 you said of it, in this Chamber: 
“Tts foundation is the broad and impregnable principle of 
national independence, and its object and tendency are to 
give to the American people, the entire people, the people 
as a mass and in detail, employments of their own, strength 
of their own, and happiness of their own, which cannot be 
injuriously affected in war or peace, through stratagem or 
design, by any other people.” 
/ , 4 3 c 4 
You cited, as proof, a declaration made in the 
British Parliament, in 1719: ‘ That the creating 
‘manufactories in the colonies tended to lessen 
‘ their dependence on Great Britain.’’? I hope you 
think now as you did then, and that party alliances 
have not changed your opinions upon a “ broad 
and impregnable principle of national independ- 
ence.” In what you then said, you but followed 


| the lead of General Jackson, and repeated the prin- 


— upon which he came into power, and upon 
which he was so zealously supported in Pennsyl- 


it?, By reducing duties on imports, and intro- 
ducing free trade? Not at all. 
views. But let him speak for himself. He said: 


“*T will ask, what is the real situation of our agricultur- | 


ists? Where has the American farmer a market for his sur- 
plus products? Except for cotton, he has nejther a foreign 
nor a home market. Does not this clearly prove, when 
there is no market either at home or abroad, that there is 


n 1824 he told us it was | 
| necessary to change our then policy. How change 


uch were not his | 
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too much Jabor employed in agriculture, and that the chan 

nels for labor should be multiplied? Common sense points 
ont at once the remedy. Draw from agriculture this super- 
abundant labor, employ itin mechanism and manufactures, 
thereby creating a home market for your breadstuffs, and 
distributing labor to the most profitable account, and benefits 
to the country will result. Take from agriculture, in the 
United States, six hundred thousand men, women and chil- 
dren, and you will at once give a home market for more 
breadstuffs than all Europe now furnishes us. In short, sir, 
we have been too long subject to the British merchants. It 
is time we should become a litte more Americanized; and, 
instead of feeding the paupers of England, feed our own, or 
else, in a short time, by continuing our present policy, we 
shall all be rendered paupers ourselves.’’ 

Now, let me ask if the tendency of the bill be- 
fore you is to draw from agriculture any portion 
of labor? Or does any one suppose such will be 
its effects? No, sir; it is to drive labor to it, by 
encouraging foreign manufacturers—by opening to 
them a market for their products, and by displacing 
an equal amount of our own. Will not such a 
state of things increase our dependence upon 
British merchants? Surely it will, And what 
are we now expected todo? What but to become 
Americanized by feeding the paupers of England, 
and making paupers of our own people, by a 
direct return to the policy condemned by General 
Jackson in 1824? Why not adhere, for the pre- 
sent, to our present tariff system? It has yielded 
us an abundant revenue, has stimulated the produc- 
tive industry of our country, and shown itself 
safe and reliable. Under it we have passed from 
depression and want to national prosperity and 
happiness. I must be permitted here to express 
my regret that it has been thought necessary or 
proper now to interfere with it, in a time of war, 
particularly as such interference has been made to 
assume a party character. No party question 
should ever be raised upon a tariff of duties. It 
should be viewed and considered as it is, a nation- 
al matter, upon which none but national questions 
should arise. Indeed, it is difficult to see how it 
can, with any propriety, be made tq involve any 
of the principles or measures of mere party; and 
yet the present is truly a party contest, and one 
into which I do not intend to enter, inasmuch as 
I do not intend to take any part of the responsi- 
bility. Still, it may not be out of place for me to 
suggest that we would all do well to take counsel 
from a sense of national honor and interest rather 
than the expediency of mere party success. 

I cannot refrain from expressing my most de- 
cided conviction that it would have been wisest 
and safest to let the tariff of 1842, with all its ad- 
mitted defects, (to which our several branches of 
industry had conformed,) remain undisturbed for 
the present. ‘Those having the power have deter- 
mined otherwise; and we are destined, I fear, to 
be put upon, to say the least of it, a doubtful 
and untried experiment, without sufficient cause, 
and without a proper regard for the probable con- 
sequences. It seems we have profited so little by 
the lessons of experience, that we have yet to 
learn that * frequent legislation in regard to any 
‘branch of industry, affecting its value, and by 
‘ which its capital may be transferred to new chan- 
‘nels, must always be productive of hazardous 
‘speculation and loss.’? Such, 1 think, will be 
the effects of this bill, if passed into a law in its 
present form. Le 

Such are, in my opinion, the legitimate and 
natural fruits of its principles, and to them I have 
purposely confined my remarks, although I am 

versuaded its details are, in many particulars, 
Niehly objectionable. I will further remark that, 
in addition to the reasons already assigned, (which 
would at all times, when left at liberty, induce me 
to sustain the general principles of policy upon 
which the tariff of 1842 is founded,) I am not 
ignorant of the present financial necessities of the 
Government, growing out of the Mexican war. 
These, if my opinions be well founded, ought to 
be conclusive with every statesman against the 
measure now before the Senate; but the instruc- 
tions of the Tennessee Legislature have no con- 
dition, nor do they look to any contingencies of 
time or circumstances. They are positive and im- 
perative; and, if now forced to vote upon this bill, I 
shall submit my individual fate to their influence, 
by following their direction, and casting the respon- 
sibility upon those who thought page! to give in- 
| structions—whose right to do so I do not deny. 
|| I frankly admit that, if left at liberty to follow 
i. the convictions of my own mind, I should not vote 
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for any such bill as this; but it has pleased the || are not at all changed by a state of war. Their 
members of the Legislature of my State not so to || correctness or incorrectness does not depend upon 
leave me; and while I occupy a representative || any such contingencies; and yet I do not feel 
character, I shall not be guilty of the presump- || bound to take any and every bill, just as present- 


tion, and I may add folly, of setting up my opin- || ed, containing such general principles, without any | 
effort to amend; and shall therefore vote for the | 
deliberation on facts as well known to them as to |! motion of the Senator from Delaware, satisfied, as i 
me, and upon a question only of policy and expe- || I am, if this bill were presented to the people of 


ion in Opposition to theirs, formed upon mature 


diency; and when I shall speak their will, | hope || Tennessee, their patriotism would decide that I 
they will not hold me responsible for the conse- |! ought to vote so to amend it as to raise revenue 
quences of the vote, as [ take none of the merit if | enough to meet the exigencies of war, to preserve 
the measure proves good and salutary—that vote || the credit of the Government, and to pay the army 
having been given under their instruction and || and navy. If I fail in getting the amendments I 
against my judgment, desire, and the question comes between the prin- 

‘The principles of the measure now before you || ciples of this bill and that of 1842, I shall vote for 
have been discussed in Tennessee for more than || this in obedience to my instructions. The leading 


twenty years, with varying success; they have || men of all political parties in Tennessee have re- | 
entered into every political canvass, more or less, || peatedly avowed, sanctioned, and acted upon the | 


for that length of time; and one would suppose, at || right of instruction, and have all insisted upon the 
this day, ought to be well understood: whether || duty of obedience in the representative. It is right 
understood or not, I may safely say that the re- || in itself, aside from such high sanction, and I do 
Rpective opinions of parties are long since made || not think this the proper occasion, if it be possible 
up, and can be changed only by the lights of ex- | for such to arise, for me to assume or make the 


perience. [ believe such experience essentially || experiment of a new principle not sanctioned by | 


necessary to bring this country to a permanent || any party in Tennessee. With this frank indica- 
system of tariff policy. All admit that the public | tion of my ultimate purpose, I shall vote for the 
welfare requires it should be permanent. The || motion now made. 

principles to which reference has been made enter- || 
ed largely into the last Presidential contest. The 
supporters of Mr. Polk opposed protection, and 
the friends of Mr. Clay advocated it. The ques- 


NEW POSTAGE BILL. 


tion was candidly made and fairly discussed. ‘The , REMARKS OF W. P. THOMASSON, | 


ars te of Tennessee were neither deceived nor OF KENTUCKY, 


misled by the Kane letter, as some others pretend In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
they were. Mr. Polk was known to be opposed July 28 

to the tariff act of 1842, and to the principle of July TS, LBA. 

wotection. The vote of Tennessee was cast for | Phe Bill reported by the Committee on the Post 
Mr. Clay by a small majority; but a majority of Office and Post Roads being under consideration 
the American people decided otherwise, and Mr. in Committee of the Whole— 

Polk was elected President of the United States, to Mr. THOMASSON said, that, as a member of 
carry out the ice gp rex avowed by the Baltimore || the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
Convention which nominated him. As a Senator || he differed from the majority, who had prepared 
in the Congress of the United States, I shall hesi- |! and reported the bill now under consideration, and 
tate long before I will oppose the expressed wishes | had draughted what he intended, at the proper 
of the American people upon a question of policy , time, to offer as a substitute. But there was such 
and expediency. I am not at liberty to leone, noise and confusion in the hall when his proposi- 
nor will I now or atany other time disregard those | tion was received and ordered to be printed, that 
wishes, so long as this remains a representative | the Clerk had made a mistake, and entitled ita bill 
Government and I occupy a representative charac- | reported by the committee. 
ter. The force, beauty, and excellence of our In the consideration which he had given the sub- 
institutions consist in a faithful representation of | ject, he felt that it was important, in an economi- 
the will of the people, who are seldom wrong, and | cal point of view, that the Post Office Départment 
never for a great length of time, with proper means | should sustain itself. But it was of far more im- 
of information before them. |, portance that it should be made to give satisfaction 

The subject now under discussion is by no | in mail facilities, and that it should be made the 

means new to the people I represent. They have | means ofdiffusing information generally through the 


expressed their opinion upon it, and have aright | community, even though it should require appro- | 


to expect that I will regard such expression. In | priations from the treasury for a time to sustain it. 
the August after the Presidential election, the State 


tariff of 1842 was discussed, and the question of || the discrimination of five and ten cents is unequal, 
protection or no protection further than as a con- | and, consequently, unjust; for, from the interior 
sequence of duties, was made. The result was, | points, from which shipments of our surplus are 
that the Democrats carried a majority in each | made to the commercial emporiums, whence they 


branch of the Legislature equally opposed to the |} are carried for foreign exportation, the distance is | 
over three hundred miles; consequently, we are | 
might be reasonably expected, this majority was || taxed ten cents postage on all our letters, whilst | 


principle of protection and to the tariff of 1842. As 


desirous of having their views carried out in Con- || our fellow-citizens east of the mountains are gen- 
gress, and could not, or did not, fail to turn their || erally within less than three hundred miles, and 
attention to one of the great questions upon which | pay only five cents postage. 

they came into power. Speaking for the State of he uniform answer at the department touching 
rennessee, and in the name of the State, to their the cost of transportation is, that the distance a let- 
Senators in Congress, they agreed upon the fol- | ter has to be carried is of so little consequence as 


lowing resolution, expressing the opinion of the || not to be included in an estimate. It is the hand- | 


State they represented, and transmitted it to me, ling, making the entries in the book and way-bill, 
as one of their Senators, for my information and and handling again on delivery, that give the trou- 
guide: ble, and chiefly for which postage is necessarily 

: Rewlosl, That our Senators i Congress be instructed, imposed. It is of little consequence, so far as these 

oO e ssents rcs ‘ *ste se Pst exe j j 
ia poy re ie orcas 3 brat. ao ee operations are concerned, whether a letter is to be 
it imposes to a revenue standard, and to abolish the mini- carried five or five thousand miles, And now, in- 
mums and specific duties, and to establish in their place ad stead of relieving us from this unequal taxation, 
valorem duties, as the most fair and equitable mode of lay- the committee propose a bill which increases the 
ing a tax on imports.” 

The bill now before you is, in principle, of the 
character described, and in such principle meets 
the views of my people, if they were faithfully | the committee, he should move to amend the bill 
represented in the Legislature of my State; and | by striking out this provision. ] 
that I am not at liberty to question or deny. Mr. T. expressed himself gratified that the 


' The present law fails to give the satisfaction so | 
elections in Tennessee came off, and in them the | desirable. ‘* We of the West’’ (said Mr. T.) think | 








[July 22, 


Ho. or Reps, 





{! 
_ sissippi and its magnificent tributaries. It would 
indeed, be unwelcome news to those who expect 
| the post office law to be amended so as to have one 
regular rate of postage, to learn, that instead of 
redressing what they esteem a grievance, it was to 
be augmented fifty per cent. We should feel that 
we were paying three times as much postage as our 
eastern brethren, 

In speaking thus upon the subject of postage, jt 
has been said that we in the West should not com- 
plain, because the western States are generally a 
tax upon the department. This may be true to 
some extent? and yet it is doubtful whether the 
States east of the mountains would, if cut off from 
all communication with the West, have the same 
mail facilities they now enjoy, at the present rate 
of postage. It is, however, immaterial how this 
might be, for it was evident that it was no sec- 
tional or clannish feeling that prompted the pas. 
sage of the present law; and it is not donbted that 
the members from the old States would beas ready 
| to amend as those of the West, if convinced of the 
| inequality. 
|| We ofthe West do not complain that they who 
‘| pay liberally to sustain the mail, should enjoy 
: every possible convenience and facility from it; 
‘| and it is curious to one located here to observe the 
difference between the East and the West in point 
of advantages. There are two mails a day regu- 
| larly from this city to the eastern cities, and every 
city, town, hamlet, cross-road, and country store, 
with few exceptions, has a daily mail, and if a few 
hours pass without its regular delivery, public ex- 
| pectation seems to be outraged, and refuses to be 
appeased without a sufficient reason for the delay 
and promise of reformation; but with us in the 
| West your post-coaches (like a truant schoolboy 
| who carries in his pocket the written evidence from 
his parent of his delinquency) move slowly and 
apparently grudgingly on, burdened with com- 
plaints of irregularities and failures. 

From the time the intended substitute was print- 
ed, it has been undergoing careful examination and 
amendment, so as to conform as near as may be to 
_the better opinion of members of the House and 

public expectation. And it is proposed to contrast 

the substitute with the committee’s bill. If the 

latter be amended as suggested by the chairman, it 

will leave the postage on letters where it now is, 

except that the weight of letters subject to single 
| postage is changed to one-fourth of an ounce, and 
to double postage on increased weight except 
where it is a single sheet. The substitute pro- 
poses five cents as the uniform rate of postage, 
| without regard to distance, and for the quarter of 
'! an ounce weight; and double postage for double 
_weight. Now, the first inquiry with gentlemen 
is, Will the five cent postage sustain the depart- 
ment? Some of the best informed gentlemen at- 
tached to the department, and who have been years 
in its service, are of opinion that, without doubi, 
if the Government shall pay $75,000 or $100,000 
per quarter for the free matter sent through the 
mail, then a regular postage of five cents, if pre- 
paid, would be amply sufficient to carry on the 
business of the department on its own account, 
from the moment it may be adopted; and they 
incline to the opinion that it will be sufficient ina 
short time without the requirement of pre-payment. 
Some speak confidently that if the uniform rate of 
' five cents is now adopted, it may in three or four 
| years be reduced to three cents upon pre-payment, 
and five cents on delivery. 

The following statement, which has been kindly 
furnished at the department, goes far to strengthen 
these opinions. It is a statement of the actual 
proceeds of postage for three quarters, under the 
old law, the latter including both the share to post- 
| masters allowed as extra compensation, and the net 
|| share to the Government cre ited as revenue: 
|| Under old law— 
|| Third quarter, 1844... .$712,057 25 


evil fifty per cent., making us pay fifteen cents post- || Fourth do 1844.... 722,074 29 
age on letiers over six hundred miles. || Firs. do 1845.... 787,714 23 
[Mr. Hopkins remarked that, by direction of || 





$2,221,845 77 
‘| Under new law— 


Third quarter, 1845. .. .$525,937 06 
‘Fourth do 1845.... 542,263 92 


Sound to take the fact as represented, I will not be || chairman of the committee intended to make such || First do  1846..7. 603,636 27 


the instrument in disappointing their wishes. It || a motion, for it would be seen, by glancing over | 
is true my instructions were given in contempla- | the map, that the limit of six hundred miles is but | 
tion of a state of peace; but the principles involved || a span, compared with the length of the river Mis- ' 








$1,671,737 25 


| $550,108 52 
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id. The second quarter of 1846 is not complete, || 084 46; and no doubt the last quarter is equal to shall give some of the reasons which have influ- : 
ret which alone is the reason why it is not given; but, || either of the three preceding: so that to gain some — enced my opinion. We can judge of the future 
ne from estimates, it is believed that the falling off for || twenty or thirty thousand dollars, there has been only by the past, and we may anticipate the effect 
of the year under the new law would not exceed seven | paid out some $280,000, and perhaps more. Now, of this scheme of finance by looking to the influ- 
to hundred thousand dollars, if the proceeds had not || the substitute corrects this great abuse, by resto- ences of a similar system that has once been tried, 
at to be divided with the postmasters. This is a most || ring the franking privilege and fixing the commis- I was desirous, sir, when the bill to reduce the 
ur gratifying result, when it is recollected what was || sions at what is thought to be liberal, discarding | duties upon imports was under the consideration 
said by gentlemen opposed to the reduction of post- any extra pay for night service. The privilege of | of the committee, to have given my views upon 
it ave; for the then Postmaster General himself spoke the members of Congress to frank is enlarged, and this system, and I had intended to confine my re- 

n- of the deficit as one and a half millions, if not more, || it is extended to suit changes in the titles of some | marks to one single point, the subject of prices; ; 

a whilst other gentlemen were almost equally dis- | of the heads of the subordinate departments, and | and I had proposed to endeavor to demonstrate the ' 
to trustful of the change. | restored to the Secretary of the Senate and Clerk |. falsity of the principle that the duty adds so much 
he Now, it will be seen upon calculation that the || of the House, with some limit as compared with | to the price of the foreign article, and, what seems 
m aggregate gain of the last two given quarters over | the former grant. to me a still ereater absurdity, that the duty adds 
1e the first, under the old Jaw, is $85,674 02, whilst || The privilege of receiving letters free of postage || so much to the price of the home-produced article. 
te the aggregate gain of the last two given quarters | is proposed to be given to the officers, non-com- || But, sir, the opportunity was not afforded me. 
is over the first under the new law is $94,026 07, a | missioned officers, musicians, and privates, in the | As some of the views which I had intended to 
C- difference of $8,352 05 in favor of the reduced rate | army and navy. Attention was called to this sub- present to the consideration of the House have 
3- of postage, making a reasonable allowance for the || ject bya letter from a young and esteemed constit- been given by others, and not wishing to travel 
ut natural increase arising from increase of popula- | vent. The proposition was novel, but seemed to | over ground which others have occupied, I shall 
y tion; showing much to encourage the friends of | be just, and, upon examination, it appears that | vary my argument, and my remarks upon the 
e low postage and the cheap diffusion of general in- || both England and France have, from time to time, system may now be more desultory than | wished 

formation. Indeed, it is looked upon as a sure | made discriminations in favor of those charged | or intended they should be. 
0 ‘esage to the fall fruition of their most sanguine || with the defence of their Governments. If like Permit me, sir, to take a elance at the condition 
4 Caen and fully warrants -the conclusions of the | favors are shown in other countries to those who | of the country and the finances of the Government 
ts gentlemen of the department. At the last lettings || risk their lives and their all only for choice among || in 1842, when the tariff was enacted. The cur- 
e of mail service of two out of the six divisions into || men which shall rule them and their country, why || rency of the country was deranged, its labor 
it which the Union is divided by the department, the | shall not our citizen soldiery (whose only superior || depressed, every branch of business was embar- 
\- bids were a third less than at any former period. | and ruler is the concentrated judgment of his fel- |; rassed, all its pursuits of industry had been im- 
y If this deduction shall take place in the other divis- || low citizens) receive this mark of our kind atten- || peded or interrupted. With a foreign debt of near 
; ions, then the five cents postage, without any | tion and regard? The pittance lost to the Gov- three hundred millions of dollars, produced by the 
v great increase in the number of letters, will be suf- | ernment would be counter balanced a hundred fold |, immense importation of foreign goods and fabrics, 
2 ficient to sustain the department; and it is believed || if it tended to inspire the soldier with love of coun- | the country was reduced to a state bordering on 
“ the number of letters will be greatly augmented. || try, and nerved his arm to strike with fiercer blow || bankruptcy and ruin. The state of the national 
, The bill of the committee proposes a tax of one || the assailant of his country’s liberty. treasury was no better; the balances of appropri- 
, cent postage on a newspaper for one hundred miles, | Mr. T., in conclusion, said that,as a member of |, ations outstanding on the 4th March, 1841, were 
y and two cents for all greater distances. The sub- || the committee, he had devoted much time and || $33,429,616 50, as appears from the ‘Treasury 
1 stitute as amended proposes half these rates for the | thought to the business of the department, and, || report of the 2d June, 1841. 

distances mentioned. | after calm and mature deliberation, he was satisfied By the act of QIst July, 1841, a loan of $12,- 
; There is a great diversity of opinion, upon the | that low postage and pre-payment on letters and || 000,000 was authorized, and the act of 15th April, 
subject of postage on newspapers; for himself, | printed matter, except newspapers and periodicals, | 1842, extended the period for the redemption of 
. (Mr. T. said,) as far as practicable, he was for | were the true policy of both the Government and || that loan, and authorized an additional loan of 
| having them carried and delivered free of postage. | governed; and that recularly-published newspapers || $5,000,000. I need not remind the committee, 
The strongest reason urged against it was, that | and periodicals should go from publishers to reg- sir, that that loan could not be negotiated. After 
the postmasters would not care to do their duty, || ular subscribers free, or with no greater tax as | unsuccessful efforts at home, agents were sent to 
: as there would be no compensation forits perform- postage than will ensure the safe and speedy de- || Europe, where money was abundant at three or 


ance. 
hope to make the substitute more acceptable, the 
feature for carrying and delivering newspapers free 
of postage within thirty miles of the place of pub- 
lication, has been changed to a postage of one-half 


cent, equal to twenty-six cents per year upon a’ 


weekly newspaper for one hundred miles and less. 

It has been objected that nineteen hundred su- 
perficial square inches is near the largest size of 
paper now made; and, as the tax on magazines 
and periodicals generally is quite low, the sheet 
should be somewhat restricted in size. On the 
other hand, the great desire to encourage a general 
taste for reading, seems to make it impolitic to put 
a restriction below the one proposed. 

The two propositions differ essentially upon the 
franking privilege. Mr. T. said he at one time 
was opposed to the extension of the franking priv- 
ilege, particularly to members of Congress, but an 
intelligent constituent had in a few words con- 
vinced him of his error; and years of experience 
now enabled him the more clearly to see the error. 
It is not in fact the privilege of the member, but of 
the constituency; and true policy requires that the 
channel of communication between the represent- 
ative and constituency shall not be in the least ob- 
structed, that there may be no apology for remiss- 
ness or neglect of duty. 

It is admitted, a by many much regretted, 
that the repeal of the franking privilege to deputy 
postmasters has driven from these public stations 
a meritorious and responsible class of men, whose 
places, in many instances, have been supplied by 
inexperienced and otherwise unworthy persons. 
The gain of postage to the Government by making 
deputy postmasters pay since the repeal of the 


franking peeiert: must of course be entirely con- 
jectural; 


thought the amount from that source does not ex- || 


ceed, on an average, two dollars for each post- 
master per year; and some believe it would not 
exceed one dollar from each per year; whilst, under 
the construction given by the Postmaster General 


Under this consideration, and with the | 


ut, at the present reduced rates, it is | 


livery of the publication; but, believing that neither 


| public sentiment nor the judgments of the members 
| of the House were prepared to take that step, he 


had draughted the substitute, hoping it might 


| lead to the consummation of some economical plan, 


by which the department may be sustained and 


| made the vehicle of great good to the whole coun- 


try. This substitute he would offer at the proper 


| amended to some extent, the committee was found to be | 
without a quorum, which fact the chairman reported to the | 


| stitute he had prepared. 


time in lieu of the committee’s bill. 
Note.—After the committee’s bill was discussed and 


House; whereupon, on motion, the House discharged the 
committee from the further consideration of the bill; and at 
that instant Mr. Hopkins offered a substitute for the bill, 
which, as chairman of the committee, he had reported to 
the House, thereby precluding Mr. T. from offering the sub- 
Mr. H.’s substitute was read, put 


| under the screw of the previous question, (moved by Mr. H. 
| himself,) and lost by a vote of the House. 


| 
| 


} 


| 
| 





THE TARIFF. 
SPEECH OF MR. J. G. CHAPMAN, 


OF MARYLAND. 


In THE House or ReprResENTATIVES, 
August 1, 1846. 


The House beine in Committee of the Whole 


on the state of the Union upon the Warehouse 

bill— 

Mr. CHAPMAN, of Maryland, said: I will 
endeavor, Mr. Chairman, to repay the kindness 


of the committee in adjourning over for me, by |, 


consuming as small a portion of their time as will 
enable me to submit my views upon the revenue 
system of the Government, a material part of 
which is now under the consideration of the com- 
mittee. This bill, sir, is part and parcel of the 
system which was projected by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 


It met the approbation of the Presi- | 


dent, and was digested and submitted to the House | 
by the constituted organ. It is said that the sys- | 
| tem requires all its parts to be put in operation, | 


four per cent., but they returned without borrow- 
ing a dollar. The credit of your Government was 
gone; no one was willing to trust it. There was 
no system of revenue upon which capitalists could 
base a reasonable expectation of payment, and the 
Government was unable to meet any of its liabili- 
ties. In that state of things the tariff was passed 
in Aueust, 1842. A change immediately ensued; 
trade revived; business was resumed; labor found 
employment, and the joyous sound of industry 
was heard throughout the country; your Govern- 
ment loans were taken by your own citizens, the 
act imposing duties upon imports pledging those 
duties for the payment of loans. The credit of 
your Government was restored; faith in the ener- 
gies of the people and the resources of the country 
justified capitalists to loan their money to the Gov- 
ernment, when they looked for payment from the 
system of revenue then enacted; the credit of the 
Government was restored, and the country and its 
business has from that time been pursuing a course 
of rapid and unparalleled prosperity. Sir, up to 
the meeting of the present Congress the revenues 
have been adequate to the expenses. The de- 
mands upon the treasury for the current year, in- 
cluding the Mexican war debt, which I shall not 
speak of at this time, will be some sixty millions 
of dollars. I cannot stop to inquire how much 
this new system will produce, but I take leave to 
predict that in one year from this time the Gov- 
ernment will be in debt more than forty millions of 
dollars. : 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this whole system of 
finance is to be overthrown; this bill, now under 
consideration, is the finishing blow to the tariff of 
1842; and why, sir, is that system to be abandon- 
ed which has produced such beneficial effects upon 
the revenues of the Government, and the industry 
and labor of the country? Has the country asked 
it? Have the people applied, by memorial or pe- 
tition, for its repeal? Is there any evidence that 
any portion of this country requires it? No, sir; 
auheseh no one claims that the tariff of 1842 is 


to the act of last Congress, there has been paid to | and that the bill, which is now a law, to reduce || perfect in all its details, yet it has answered the 
deputy postmasters, for the three first quarters, | duties upon imports, must have this along with it. | purposes for which it was enacted, and the expec- 
under the new law, as extra compensation, $211,- '! To every part of this system am I opposed, and | |! tations of those who passed it have been more than 
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realized by its effects upon the country. Why 
then, sir, is it to be repealed? Is it because the 
decree went forth from the Baltimore Convention ? 
Did the Democratic party expect that the election 
of Mr. Polk would determine the existence of that 
system, deemed by a portion of that party so vi- 
tally important to the best interests of the coun- 
try? Did the elevation of the present party de- 
end, in Pennsylvania, or New Jersey, or New 
me on the destruction of the tariff? No, sir; 
throughout those States every party banner bore 
the names of ** Polk, Dallas, and the Tariff of 
1842.’’ 

Sir, Ido not mean to dwell upon the means of 
delusion practised in those States to secure their 
votes for the prezent Executive. But, sir, let me 
call your attention to a few incidents, now matters 
of party history. Sit, I hold in my hand a Dem- 
ecratic paper, published in Pennsylvania during 
the canvass of 1844, with a standing paragraph, 
declaring in laree capitals, ‘that Mr. Polk was 
the warm friend of a TARIFF to PROTECT the FAR- 
mer and mecwanic.’’ The same paper contains 
an account of alarge meeting of the Democracy of 
Pennsylvania, when ‘a flag, full eighteen feet in 
length, floated in the breeze, with the names of 
Voix, Dantas, ann THe Tarurr of 1842.”’ At 
that meeting two distinguished gentlemen of the 
party from my own State were conspicuous; and 
one of them, in his address to the Pennsylvania 
Democracy, is report d to have “ contrasted Mr. 
Polk’s views with those of Henry Clay’s, and 
rroved conclusively that James K. Polk was the 
liouten tariff man of the two.’’ What powerful 
eloquence, or what perfect delusion, must have 
been used on that occasion ! 

The Harrisburg Union contained this paragraph: 

“He (James K. Polk) is the especial friend and advocate 
of the coal and iron interest, those two great objects of soli 
citude with Pennsylvania; and believing PERMANENCE in 
our laws to be of incalculable value, is orrosep TO THE 
DISTURBANCE OF THE EXISTING TARIFF. These facts we 
#tate upon the nesT authority, and caution the Democracy 
of this great State against listening to the representations of 
the coons.”’ 

What say the Democracy of Pennsylvania 
now? Is the President the especial friend and ad- 
vocate of the coal and iron interest? Does he be- 
lieve that PERMANENCE in our system Is of incal- 
culable value? Has he opposed the disturbance of 
the existing tani’? ‘Truth, indeed, is more strange 
than fiction. What does the coal and iron interest 
of Pennsylvania think now? Are their works to 
be abandoned; the forges to stop; the fires to be 
put out in her furnaces, and her workshops to be 
closed? ‘Truly the especial friend and advocate of 
those great interests, the great objects of solicitude 
with Pennsylvania, has defended those interests 
with but poor success. What was the language 
used by the leaders of the party in New Jersey ? 

Mr. Lucius Q. C, Elmer, a member of the last 
Congress, a Democrat, thus wrote to a friend: 

* Happily, the continuance of the present tariff in now1se 
depends upon the success or defeat of any party, or of any 
candidate for the Presidency.” 

Sir, we have, as yet, no account of Mr. Elmer’s 
opinions since the attack upon the tariff. We are 
not informed whether he still labors under the same 
delusion or not. Time, perhaps, may teach him 
that his opinions about men are not always sound 
and correct. Hear what another Jersey Democrat 
said. James S. Green, Esq., who is now, I be- 
lieve, United States District Attorney, thus wrote 
to the Democratic Committee of Trenton: 

“It is manifest, from these and other sigus of the times, 
that there is a settled and well-founded conviction in the 
public mind, that it is the determination of the Whig party, 
should they succeed in the next Presidential election, to 
change the present Democratic tariff of 1842.” 

‘Another specimen is afforded by one of the as- 
sociations at Morristown, New Jersey, viz: 

* Resolved, That we agree with our candidates for the 
Presidency and Vice Presidency, that the present tariff ought 
not to be repeaied.”’ 

Another extract, and I will pass from this sub- 
ject. The Plebeian,a leading party paper in New 


York, in noticing the proceedings of a Democratic | 


meeting, has this paragraph: 


“Gov. Silas Wright refuted, in his masterly manner, the 
base and infrmous charge, that Gov. Pols is opposed to a pro- | 


tective tariff.”’ 
Now, sir, | cannot take the time to characterize 


these sentiments and these proceedings in the terms 
that they deserve, 


Let me only remark, that such /! 


The Tariff—Mr. J. G. Chapman. 


| fraud upon public credulity is unparalleled; and no 
language of opprobrium 1s too harsh to be dealt 
out unpen those who would be guilty of such false- 
hood and misrepresentation. The public mind, I 
have no doubt, sir, is justly informed how far * the 
change of the tariff of 1842” depends upon the 
Whig party. 


It has been the policy, sir, of all nations, whose | 


example is worthy of imitation, to protect their 
own labor and industry—to develop their own re- 
sources, and to strengthen their own institutions, 
so as to be fortified against the course and policy 
of others. 


Secretary of the Treasury, that the benefits of sup- 
plying our wants may inure to the foreign manu- 
faeturer and capitalist. 
annual report, the Secretary says: ‘* At present 
‘ prices, our cotton crop will yield an annual prod- 
‘uct of 872,000,000, and the manufactured fabrics 
* $504,000,000, furnishing profits abroad to thou- 
‘sands of capitalists, and wages to hundreds of 
‘ thousands of the working classes.’’ It seems that 
the capitalists and working classes abroad are the 
peculiar objects of the Secretary’s care and consid- 
eration. ‘The benefit of converting the raw mate- 


rial into fabrics for our own consumption must be | 


given to them; our citizens are to be deprived of 
those advantages for the exclusive benefit of capi- 
talists and laborers abroad. Sir, is this sound 
political economy? Is this the true policy of this 
country? Is it consistent with our interest to be 
dependant upon foreign Governments for our sup- 
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This policy we are abeut to abandon, | 
and it would seem, from the recommendation of the | 


On the sixth page of the | 


plies, or to transfer the profits of converting the | 


raw material into the fabric out of the country? It 
is the Secretary’s doctrine; itis the doctrine of free 
trade. If it be true in regard to cotton fabrics, it 
must be more so as it respects all other commodi- 
ties of manufacture. To what would such a sys- 
tem lead? To employ foreign labor instead of our 
own, and to have that labor fed by foreign agricul- 
turists, while it is employed in manufacturing arti- 
cles for our own consumption. Such a system 
would lead toa state of dependence more abject 
and degrading than a state of vassalage. It would 
deprive your own labor of employment, and give 
to the farmer abroad the privilege of feeding the 
laborers who were working for the farmer at home, 
while the productions.of our farmers would be left 
to rot on our hands. Such is not the policy of 
Great Britain. Her policy has been to protect her 
own labor and industry; to stretch out the’ strong 
arm of her power to every interest which required 
it; to throw the broad mantle of her wise system 
over every institution which could increase her 
resources at home, or give her additional power 


among the great family of nations. And well does | 
her present position, and that which she has long | 


occupied, repay her care and sagacity. In looking 
at the causes of national wealth and national influ- 
ence, and to the effects and operations of these in- 
fluences upon the commercial and political relations 
of the world, we are struck by the power and po- 


sition of England, and the policy which has given | 


her that imposing attitude; and the incidents con- 
nected with her course, even during the present 
century, clearly illustrate the wisdom of that policy 
which has made her resources without limit— 
which has enabled her to subsidize continental Eu- 
rope at her pleasure, and made the commercial 
world tributary to her power. And let me ask, 
sir, to what does she owe this position? How 
have those immense resources been acquired ? . By 
the protection afforded to her own labor and indus- 
try; by taking from abroad no commodity which 
she could supply within her own domain, and 
by supplying the rest of the world with every pro- 
duction which she could induce others to take from 
her. 

Much has been said, and large expectations have 
been builtup, upon the free-trade system—the lead- 
ing measure of the late administration of Sir Rob- 
ert Peel; but, sir, is the change of her system 


intended to benefit us, or to protect her own inter- | 


ests? Look at the causes which have produced 
the change, and the results which it is intended to 


effect, and you will see that the change has been | 


made by a new state of things which has arisen— 
by a new commercial system which is springing 
_ up and gaining strength, and which her policy can- 
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interests; it is in accordance with the same princi- 
ple of protection which has ever characterized her 
policy. Rivals have grown up to her great many. 
facturing establisments, and it is necessary that 
| those rivals should be broken down or deieated 
or, at least, that her main interests should not be 
destroyed by the competition. We have éntered 
into the markets: with her, our fabrics are placed 
alongside and in competition with those of her 
workshops, and one of the two must give way. 
Sir, already we are exporting about thirteen mil- 
| lions worth of protected articles a year, of which, 
about five millions was of cotton goods, which ne- 
cessarily displace British goods to that amount 
| from the markets of the world. The Zoll Verein 
treaty of the Germanic States, to protect their own 
interests, has also brought many articles into com- 
petition with the fabrics of Great Britain. She 
must make her fabrics cheaper, at less cost, or lose 
the markets heretofore open to her. She has fore- 
seen this; her statesmen have discovered that a 
reduced market for her agricultural produets js 
better than no market; her protective policy must 
be adhered to, as far as circumstances will permit; 
her agriculturists are the objects of her especial 
bounty and protection; she has been exporting 
near one hundred millions of dollars worth of agri- 
cultural products a year, not in the raw state, but 
worked up—manipulated into cloths, cutlery, and 
Pother fabrics and articles. This can no longer be 
the case, if the markets of the world are supplied 
by ourselves. If her workshops are closed, or her 
manufactures are driven from the market, her 
_agriculturist finds no market for his breadstuffs or 
other products, and, foreseeing this, she may well 
open her ports; she does it for her own preserva- 
tion. Well does she know in what her power 
consists, and she has not been known to change 
the principle upon which that power depends. 
Let me now ask what is to be the effect upon the 
finances and the wealth of the country by abandon- 
ing the system of 1842, and adopting a system 
akin to free trade. How is the necessary amount 
of revenue to be raised? The expenses of the 
Government have not been less than from twenty- 
five to thirty millions a year; and I need not say 
that our expenses are likely to increase with the 
growth and population of the country. If some 
twenty-five millions were required when the pop- 
ulation did not exceed seventeen millions, and the 
territory was much more limited than it now is, 
how much more will be required when the limits 
and jurisdiction shall extend to the Pacific Ocean? 
And I doubt not, sir, that some chart or map may 
be found, with a ** red line’’ drawn from the Gulf 
of Mexico to the Pacific, designating the limits 
and jurisdiction of this Government, to which we 
are hastening by progressive Democracy, or by 
inevitable destiny. How, sir, is the revenue to 
meet the expenses of this Government to be raised? 
The Secretary tells us, by low duties—that low 
| duties will induce a larger amount of importations, 
and that will yield the adequate amount of reve- 
‘nue. Time will not allow me to examine the 
soundness of this theory; and, for the sake of the 
argument, I will admit that the necessary amount 
will be raised. But by what means, and what 
will be the effect upon the wealth of the country? 
Our exports have mounted to about one hundred 
millions of dollars’ worth a year; the imports to 
near one hundred and twenty millions. If one 
hundred and twenty millions, at an average rate of 
duty of about 30 per cent., which has been about 
‘the average duty, under the present tariff, have 
yielded but twenty-six millions of revenue, what 
amount of imports will be required, at an average 
| of 20 per cent., to yield the same amount? One- 
third more, sir. And if our exports have not been 
| equal to our imports, how 1s the excess of imports 
_—one-third more—to be paid for? Sir, the debt 
| of the country will again accumulate at the rate of 
|| fifty millions a year; and how long can this con- 
|| tinue? For a year or two you may get revenue 
enough; but soon you will find the credit of the 
country destroyed, and your ore without A 
| dollar. How, then, will you replenish it? Will 
you resort to an income tax, or direct taxation? 
i Which of the many interests of the country will 
| best bear the necessary exactions for the requisite 
|| revenue? Your manufacturing establishments will 


| not countervail. Itis no departure from auniform || have been broken up, and the capital now em- 
adherence to a course which looks to her own | ployed in them will have sought new channels of 
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enterprise, and most of it may have been placed 
beyond the taxing power of the Government. Sir, 
there is but ene interest on which your system will 
be brought to bear; itis the landed interest—the 

janters and farmers of the country. Upon them 
will the system of free trade—beautiful, visionary, 
and Utopian as it is—fasten its deadly influence, 
and, vampire like, draw from it the vital fluid of its 
existence. But, sir, what is to be the effect of 
your system upon the wealth of the country? 


‘And here I am brought to examine an opinion ex- 


pressed by my friend from Virginia, (Mr. Hun- | 


rer,] whom I do not see in his seat. Sir, that 
gentleman’s opinions, as a statesman, are entitled 
to great consideration and respect; but the statis- 
tics of the commerce and the revenues of the coun- 
try lead me to conclusions different from the opin- 
ions here expressed by him. I find, in the speech 
of my honorable friend, the following sentences: 
«Nothing can be clearer than the proofs adduced 
‘by Sir Robert Peel, from experience, that the 
‘result of every removal or mitigation of the re- 
‘strictions upon commerce had been to increase 
‘the production and wealth, and to enlarge the 
*sources of taxation of the country. From which 
‘proposition there mentally flows the corollary, 
‘that every increase of duty beyond the revenue 
‘standard for protection diminishes not only the 
‘wealth, but the revenue of a nation.’’ I take 
issue, sir, with the learned gentleman, my honor- 
able friend from Virginia, upon the truth of his 
corollary; and from the tables of the treasury, the 
revenue statistics of the Government will show 
that a contrary corollary is true. Now, sir, let 


us look to the effect of the tariff for revenue, of || 


1833, upon the imports and exports of the country, 
and see how it affected the revenue and wealth of 
the nation. Take the last three years of the Com- 
— tariff, and we find the imports to have 
een, Viz: 

Of which was specie— 

For 1839. .$162,092,132 
1840.. 107,141,519 
1841.. 127,946,177 


1840.... 8,882,813 


19,466,622 


ce 


97,179,82 
And the exports were— 
For 1839. .$121,028,416 

1840.. 132,085,946 
184].. 121,851,803 


Of which was specie— 
For 1839... .68,766,743 
1840.... 8,417,014 
1841... .10,034,332 





374,966,165 27,228,089 





’ Deduct 


and leaving a balance of $59,441,752 against the 
trade and wealth of the country in that period. 


Now, sir, let us look to the imports and exports | 


of the country for the three years next after the 


passage of the tariff of 1842, or rather, sir, for || 


two years and a half, the commencement of the 
fiscal year of 1843 having been changed; and we 
shall see, fortwo and a half years after the tariff 
of 1842, how the beneficial effect of that system 


was felt, in relieving the indebtedness of the coun- | 
try produced by the operation of the act of 1833. | 


For the two years and a half the imports were, 
viz: 


Of which was specie— | 


For 1843...$64,753,799 For 1843...$22,320,335 


1844. ..108,435,564 1844.....5,830,429 
1845... .117,254,398 $45.... 4,070,242 || 
$290 443,398 $32,221,006 





And the exports were— Of which was specie— 
For 1843. ..$84,346,480 For 1843... .$1,520,791 


1844...111,200,114 1844.....5,454,214 
1845. ..114,616,606 1845.... .8,606,495 || 
$310,193,200 $15,581,500 | 





Deduct $15,581,500, the amount of specie ex- | 


27 ,228,089, the amount of specie ex- | 
ported, and we have $347,738,076 of domestic and | 
foreign productions exported in those three years, | 


1841.... 4,988,633 | 


For 1839... .$5,595,176 | 
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| of the country to the amount of four millions one 


hundred and sixty-eight thousand three hundred 
and two dollars, and the wealth of the nation was 
increased to that amount in two years and a half: 
whereas, for the three years preceding the passage 
of the tariff of 1842, the balance of trade against 
the country was fifty-nine millions four hundred 
and forty-one thousand seven hundred and fifiy- 
two dollars, and the wealth of the country was 
consequently diminished to that amount. m 
Look further at the operation of the two sys- 
tems. Under the tariff of 1833, which was called 
| a tariff for revenue, there was imported, in those 
three years, specie to the amount of $19,466,622, 
and there was exported in specie $27,228,089, 
being an excess of exports of specie of 87,761,467 
in those three years. Look at the next period, 
the two years and a half after the passage of the 
tariff of 1842, and in that period there was import- 
ed $32,221,006 of specie, and exported of specie 
$15,581,500, being an excess in favor of imports 
of specie of $16,639,506. So that the balance was 
against the country in the first period, and in favor 
of it largely in the second. Now, sir, look at the 
comparative effects of the two systems upon the 
revenue of the country for those two periods. In 
the first, the revenue from imports was— 


BOE Tide ae «sts sc.:0.6 0000.00 4 ene OO 
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And in the second period, the revenue was— 
For 1843, for six months. .....$5,602,033 07 
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| 

| 

| 

| Being $14,514,296 17 in two years and a half, 
| under the tariff of 1842, more than it was in three 
years preceding the adoption of that system. Thus, 
while the Government is deriving a revenue from 
imports adequate to its expenses, the balance of 
| trade is in favor of the country, and the wealth of 
| the nation is increasing instead of being dimin- 
ished, as it was under a horizontal tariff of 20 per 
cent.; and I think, sir, the corollary of my learned 
friend from Virginia is demonstrated not to be 
correct. 

I maintain, Mr. Chairman, that the wealth of 
the country depends more upon the approxima- 
tion in the amount of its exports to its imports 
than it does upon the amount of its imports. No 
country should import more than its exports; as 
an individual should not buy what he does not 
want; or what he cannot pay for, so no country 
should take of another more than it can pay for 
by its own productions. 
of domestic economy, equally applicable to the 
economy of a nation. 


|| Now, Mr. Chairman, what effect has the tariff 


of 1842 had upon the Jabor and industry of the 


|| country, and upon the prices of all necessary com- 


| 


ported, and we have $294,511,700 of the foreign | 


and domestic productions exported during that pe- || industry and labor of our own citizens as would 


| modities ? 

And, first, upon prices: 

The tariff of 1842 is denounced as being alto- 
' gether protective in its operation—as being oppres- 
sive upon the planter and farmer, and other classes 
of citizens who consume the products and fabrics 
| which are the subjects of incidental protection for 
the benefit of the manufacturer. Sir, I had no 


all its details. What financial system is? But, 
| sir, has it not answered the purposes of its enact- 
| ment? It was adopted as a revenue measure, as 
| has been sufficiently shown during the debate upon 
| the present system. I take leave here to state my 
| own opinions as to what is a proper tariff, that I 
| may not be misunderstood. 
cles of luxury which do not come in competition 
' with our own productions to the highest revenue 
point. I would so impose duties upon such for- 
|eign productions as come in competition with the 


riod, and being $4,168,302 more than we imported || afford fair, reasonable, and adequate protection to 
in two and a half years, and the actual wealth of || our own citizens; and where the resources of our 


the nation increased to that amount. So that under | 


the tariff of 1842, which is denounced as being too 


|| tion was necessary for that purpose, 1 would im- 


igh for revenue, the balance of trade was in favor ‘' pose duties upon similar foreign productions so as 


This isa plain principle | 


agency in the passage of the tariff of 1842, and its | 
friends have never contended that it was perfect in | 
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to ailord the required and necessary protection at 
home. I would in all instances give the preference 
to our own citizens, and the protection to domestic 
labor over foreign. Such I conceive to be, in the 
main, the operation of the tariff of 1842. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, is that system oppressive ? 
Does it increase the prices of commodities? Is it 
true in any one particular? = If it is, let those who 
make those assertions prove them—prove them by 
facts, by the statistics of the country. One fact 
which commends itself to the sober common sense 
of the country is worth a thousand theories; and I 
challenge those who make these bold and broad 
assertions to prove them true in any one particu- 
lar. By all the rules of argument and of logic they 
are bound to do it, or to yield the point; and they 
who denounce protection In any shape, and assert 
that it increases the burdens of the country, are 
bound to prove the truth of their assertions; and if 
they have heretofore failed, and continue to fail, as 
they must, I insist upon it that those gentlemen 
who are so desirous of lessening the burdens of the 
people and of affording them cheaper and better 
commodities, are bound to sustain that system 
which has uniformly had this effect. Sir, the peo- 
ple understand this subject practically as well as 
the politicians. They are feeling its operation, and 
they are becoming satisfied that their burdens are 
lightened by it, and that, so far from being oppres- 
sive to the consumer, it makes them more inde- 
pendent by the supply of every commodity, the 
reduction of prices by that supply, as well by the 
home market which the system affords, and the 
advantages to the community by the operation of 
the system upon the currency and exchanges of 
the country. Sir, L rely upon the known tintelli- 
rence and business capacities of our people to sus- 
tain and acknowledge the truth of those facts upon 
which the wisdom of this system is based. If the 
duty imposed upon the foreign article is added to 
the cost of production of the home manufactured 
article, the prices which have ruled in the market 
during the several periods of high tariffs and low 
tariffs will show it. If the consumer of the home 
product has to pay more for it in consequence of, 
and in proportion to, the duty imposed upon the 
foreign similar article, then have those prices been 
higher under the existing tariff than they were be- 
fore; or, if not, the prices and wages of labor have 
been reduced to enable the manufacturer at home 
to reduce the cost of the production of the article. 
If the price is less the cost of production must be 
less; and labor being the principal ingredient in the 
cost of production, the price of labor must have 
been reduced if the anti-protective theory be true. 
But, sir, I aver that in no single instance can a sin- 
gle articie be pointed out, which has had the neces- 
sary protection and made in this country, which 
has been enhanced in price; and, while the home 
production is afforded at less cost, there has been a 
regular increase of the wages of labor. 

I will attempt, in the course of my argument, to 
assign the true causes for the reduction in the prices 
of all domestic productions, apart from the advance 
in the wages of labor, which has beerM@onsequent 
upon the protective system. 

In the consideration of this branch of the sub- 
ject, let me call the attention of the committee to a 
few of the many paragraphs in the Secretary’s re~ 


' port which are worthy to be noticed. In page 3 


I would tax all arti- | 


own country required to be developed, and protec- | 


of the report, document 6, the Secretary says: ““The 
‘ receipts for the first quarter of this year are less, 
* by $2,001,885 90, than the receipts for the same 
‘ quarter last year. Among the causes of decrease 
‘is the progressive diminution of the importation 
‘ of many highly protected articles, and the substi- 
é tution of rival domestic products.’’ And yet, sir, 
the same tariff bears upon those articles this year 
as it did the last, and, under its operation, the im- 
portation diminishes, and rival domestic products 
‘are driving the foreign article from the market. 
And why so, sir? Why are fewer foreign articles 
of the description referred to by the Secretary im- 
ported this year than in the same space of time 
last year? Because the domestic article can be sold 
for less price this year than it could be last. The 
price is coming down under the a. Rival 
establishments have been built pea home. 
Competition is going on. The supp j has increased, 
while the demand is stationary; and that has given 
the domestic article the ascendency. The foreign 


‘\ article can be furnished at the same cost that it 
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could last year. Itis subject to the same duty and 
restrictions, and no more, and is admitted under the 
same circumstances, There must, then, be another 
cause for the substitution of the domestic article 
which did not exist to the same extent last year. 
There is, sir. It is the advance of your system— 
the additional supply of the home article. ‘The 
supply produced by competition increasing faster 
than the demand, the price diminishes, and the for- 
eign article is displaced. It is the certain progress 
and inevitable consequence of the system of judi- 
cious protection. 

This admission by the Secretary is enough to 
rove my position. ‘Certain articles are protected 
vy the act of 1842. In the first quarter of the fiscal 
year "44-5, under the operation of the protection 
afforded to certain articles,a larger amount of goods 
were imported. In the first quarter of the year 
commencing July 1, 1845, and ending October 1, 
a lesser amount, sufficient to raise two millions of 
revenue, of the same articles were imported, and 
yet the price of those-articles was not increased— 
was it?) [fit was, | ask that those articles be spe- 
cified, that the country may determine the fact. 
And why was the amount of importations so much 
less? The Secretary has told you, sir, because the 
foreien article was displace d by a substitution of 
the rivai domestic product. Would it have been 
so, if the domestic product could not undersell the 
foreign? No,sir. And yet it does displace it, and, 
therefore, must sell for less than it sold for last year. 

The fact of a smaller importation of certain articles 
which our own productions have displaced, while 
the prices have not increased, is sufficient proof 
that the duty is not added to the cost of the article; 
it is proof of the advance of our manufactures, and 
that the price is not affected by it. The price of 
every article is regulated by the demand and the 
supply. If the demand execeds the supply; a tax 
upon the article would increase the price of it pro 
tanto, and be added to the cost of its production. If the 
supply is equal to the demand, the price will re- 
main steady so long as the equilibrium is main- 
tained; and, if the supply exceeds the demand, the 
rices are correspondingly diminished, and the price 
is not affected by the duty. I maintain these to be 
sound principles of political economy; sound in 
theory and true in fact. The operation and effect 
of protection has been, and ever will be, to in- 
crease the supply by creating competition; and 
the more decided the protection, and the more uni- 
form and permanent it is believed to be, the more 
certain will be the competition which will be cre- 
ated, and the supply which that competition will 
produce. 

I will not, Mr. Chairman, fatigue the committee 
by a particular analysis of the prices of the neces- 
sary commodities, by exhibiting comparative tables 
of the prices of different articles at such periods as 
would show the operation of a protective policy. 
That prices of all articles which have received ade- 
quate protection have declined, no one denies. 
That it can be attributed to any other cause than 
the nee of that system which gives the pre- 
ference to Bur own citizens and their labor I thmk 
experience has fully demonstrated, and that it has 
resulted from the working of those principles of 
political economy which I have stated. Permit 
me to ask your attention toa few of the articles 
most familiar to the country, and the knowledge of 
every man will corroborate the statements which I 
make as to the comparative prices of those articles. 
To give to the country a synopsis of the different 
varieties of cotton fabrics would be superfluous. 
The first protective duty levied upon cotton fabrics 
by the tariff of 1824 was equivalent to about 33 
per cent. of its then value. The price very soon 
came down to the amount of the duty, the quality 
of the article greatly improved, and the duty apon 
coarse cotton fabrics has been almost prohibitory, 
because our manufacturers in a short trme after the 
protection was afforded were enabled to make and 
to sell them at about one-third of the cost of the for- 
eign article. The effect of the tariff upon coarse 
woollens has been as favorable, in proportion to 
the time it has been afforded. Upon that article 
called satinets, or as it is more commonly called 
cassinets in the country, before the first protective 
duty was laid upon this article, it sold at from sev- 
enty-five eents to a dollar a yard for the commonest 


article. ‘The same can now be bought 50 per cent. | 
less. 


The same has been the case with all coarse |! 
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cloths. The public mind, sir, is familiar with || 


these facts. 
Upon no article of domestic production has pro- 
tection operated more favorably than upon glass. 
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In 1824 the duty upon window glass was $3 per | 


100 feet, and the price was $10 50. 
same duty, and the price was $6 50. 
of 1542 the duty ts $2 per 100 feet for the same 
kind, 8 by 10; on glass 10 by 12, it is $2 50; on 
glass 14 by 16, it is $3 50, and so on up to $6 per 
hundred for glass above 18 by 20 inches; on crown 
glass itis from 33 to 50 pe r cent. more. Now, 
sir, glass, and particularly the plain 8 by 10, which 
is in more general use, can be bought for a little 


more than the duty, $2 25, and all other kinds in | 


proportion, 
On all the varieties of the manufacture of glass, 


protection has operated with the same results. | 
Upon plain, pressed, cut, and colored tumblers, | 
vials, botides, and demijohns, it is all the same. | 


The price has come down by the domestic supply, 
and it is now furnished atthe mere cost of produc- 
lion, simplified and reduced by skill, experience, 
and science. Let me give you an extract from a 
certificate from the manufacturers of Wheeling, 
Virginia. ‘They say: 

* During the years °41 and part of 942, our flint glass man- 
ufactory Was idle, owing to the want of business, resulung 
from the reduction of the tartif under the Compromise act, 
so that our bands were idle for some eighteen or tweaty 
montis, After the passage of the tariff of 742, we again put 
our works ui operation, and have becn sinee making all the 


giass our factory is capable of producing; and we are now | 
<Hling our glass at 25 per cent. less than we did at the adop- | 


tion of the tariff of °42, and we believe the deduction has 
been general over the country.”? 

I learn that in 1832 there were seventeen flint 
class factories in the United States. As the tariff 
was reduced the number of factories was reduced, 
and in 1842 there were but five. Since the tariff 
of 1842, the number has increased to nineteen, 
which consume annually $800,000 worth of coal, 
wood, timber, iron, straw, &c., besides the provis- 
ions necessary for the operatives, and afford em 
ployment to 5,393 tons of shipping. An intelli- 
gent writer on this subject, says: 

“Since 1842 the price of glass has been reduced 25 per 
cent., while the wages of the laborers have been increased 
in about the same proportion. In this case it is evident 
that protection has cheapened glass to the consumers, while 
it has jucreased the wages of the makers—apparently a par 
adox ; yet such are the facts. And why should it not be su? 
When foreign manufactures have killed off twelve out of 


our seventeen factories, the way is prepared to increase the | 
price of their glass; and at the same time wher glass-ma- | 


kers enough to supply our seventeen factories are forced to 
rely for work upon only five, and these five doing a preca 
tious business, it is certainly reasonable to suppose that 
they cannot command full wages—reasonable, because they 
cannot have full work. 


The toreign giass dealers are now | 


flattering themselves with again prostrating American giass- | 


makers by means of Walker’s tariff. Said one of them re- 
cently toa Yankee glass-maker, *Give us that bill, and we 
will soon stop your iires for you!’ ”? 


Every man, Mr. Chairman, knows how greatly 


reduced are the prices of the various articles of the | 
manufacture of iron, from a cut-nail to the most } 
highly finished piece of cutlery. It would consume | 


more time than 1s left to me to specify the articles, 
and the counyy is too familiar with the prices to 
make it necessary. 
that do not know that iron chains of every kind 
have been reduced 50 per cent., and that as soon as 
protection to nails of five cents per pound was 


afforded, it amounted to a prohibition against the | 


foreign article, and the price came down below the 
duty. Axes and anvils, hollow ware, nay, every 
article, has been reduced since the tariff of 1842, 


and none more than that species of iron which is || 


protected at $56 a ton, and is now selling at from 
$80 to $85. 
truth or plausibility in the assertion that the duty 
on the foreign article was added to the home man- 
ufactured article, that species of iron upon which 
the duty is two and a half cents a pound, or $56 a 
ton, to wit, iron of five-eighths of an inch and less, 


not sell for any more, or if it does, but a dollar or 
two. lam credibly informed that both kinds can 
be had at $85 per ton. Here is 


4 list of ticket prices of «American made merchant iron-wire 
in 1846, which has been furnished to me. 


From OtoNo. 6..................9 cents per pound. 
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There are few who hear me | 


Sir, if there was any semblance of | 


In 1828 the | 
sy the tariff 
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Fine wire one cent more per number up to No. 30, 
is now selling at from forty to forty-five per cent. 
the above prices, from the manufacturers. 

In 1828 the ticket prices of wire were from one to two 
cents per pound higher than the above ticket prices of 1846, 
At that time there was no discount from the ticket prices, 
At that time there was but a single wire factory of any con. 
sequence. , 

Now it is believed by those best informed, that wire enough 
to supply this country, at the above prices of 1846, is manu- 
factured in the United States; that the weight of the wire 
made in one day is probably twenty tons, of which about 
six tons per day is made into wood screws. This screw 
manufacture has nearly all come into existence since the 
tariff of 1842. ; 

The manufacture of sheet iron commenced in this country 
about the year 1831. None of any consequence was made 
befure that ime. Now, (with the exception of Russia sheet 
iron,) the manufacturers of this country can supply the 
whole demand of the United States. : 

The Russia sheet iron has been more uniform in price, for 
the last twenty-five years, than any other iron fabric, owinz to 
there being no competition. 


Wire 
less than 


An intelligent correspondent thus writes to me: 

“T have not the least doubt that if the tariff of Secretary 
Walker should pass, the wire and the sheet iron trade would 
be ruined, and many thousands of persons, snch as miners, 
furnace men, and mechanies, engaged in the business, wil} 
be out of employ. And the donbt on this subject has suys- 
pended the investment of several hundred thousand dollars 
in the American iron business. This capital is waiting the 
result, and will not be employed im the iron business if My, 
Walker’s bill should be passed. I have been engaged in the 
manufacture of iron wire since 1824, in the United States.’ 

Now, sir, we will pass from iron to sugar, and 
I will only stop to remind the committee that the 
supply of Louisiana sugar has increased almost 
one hundred per cent. under the operation of the 
tariff of 1842, while the price has diminished, and 
particularly for the inferior qualities. But, sir, it 
is upon refined sugar (loaf and clarified) that pro- 
tection is most felt. Such sugars as sold in 1842 
at $13 now sell at $10 50; and the quality of those 
sugars has been greatly improved, as well as a 
large amount of brown sugar made from the mo- 
lasses by a process which was invented by Profes- 
sor Mapes, of New York, a gentleman of great 
science and intelligence. Sugars which sold for 
18 to 20 cents a pound before any protection was 
afforded to refined or loaf sugars now sell from 10} 
to 11 cents. 
Prices of Bagging and Bale Rope, in Louisville, from Jun- 

uary 1, 1838, to January 1, 1846. 


Bagging, per| Bale Rope, | 


Date. 
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The variation in prices at the same period is produced by 
a difference in the quality of the articles and the length of 
the credit. Thus, on the lst January, 1246, a medium quality 


| bagging could be bought at 8} cents cash, whilst a superior 


| had made avery excellent bargain. 


fabric would command 9} cents cash. The first would be 
sold at 9 cents on acredit of nine months, and the latter at 
10 cents on the same credit. 

In 1841 ihe compromise tariff had nearly reached the low- 
est point of declension. During that year the Louisville 
Manufacturing Company contracted with some Louisiana 
planters to furnish them with tagging for five years at 20 
cents. This price was at the time considered so low that 
the gentlemen who contracted to be supplied thought they 
In less than six months 
after the tariff was laid, bagging was sold at but little more 
than half that sum, and in three years after at less than 


: : 5 |, half. 
would sell for $31 more than hammered bar iron, | 


the duty on which is $25 per ton; whereas it does || 


Why enumerate leather, the prices of which 
have also declined by the competition and other 
causes produced by the tariff of 1842? or boots, or 
shoes, or hats? The same is true as to them, and 
‘‘many other articles too tedious to be men- 
tioned,” 

II. Prices or Lapor. 


We will now inquire into the operation of this 
system upon the prices of labor; and we must bear 


in mind that the price of labor is regulated by the 
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steadiness of the demand, and the stability of that | 
system Which affords it employment. The facts | 
which I have collected, and in the truth of which || 
| have the most implicit confidence, because of the || 
respectability of those sources from which I have || 
derived thém, will sustain the assertion which I | 
have made, that the price of labor has not been 
diminished by the reduction in the prices of pro- | 
tected articles, which the Secretary tells us have || 
displaced foreign articles, within the last year, to | 
an amount sufficient to raise more than two mil- 
lions of revenue. Here are some examples: In the 
Starke mills at Manchester, New Hampshire, the | 
average wages of all the girls there employed (over | 
and above their board) was, in February, 1843, 
only $1 46 per week; and in the same month in | 
1846, $1 93 per week—an increase of 32 per 
cent. 

The annexed table of comparative wages at the | 
Amoskeag mill, will exhibit a similar result, viz: 


| 
| 
} 


| 
' 
| 
| 
} 


“Average wages paid the operatives in the Amoskeag new mill, | 
in the month of January in each year. 








Mill No. 1, Jan., 1842..| $1 51 $1 33 | #1 61 | g2 20 

| Do. do. 1843..) 1 57 141) 174 2 30 

| Po. do. 1844..; 1 69 135} 202 255 

| Do. do. 1845..) 1 89 1 36 2 09 2 56 
Do. do. 1846..| 184] 161 2 66 278 | 


' _—_—_—_— ET 
Gain in four years,.,,| 21 p. ct.| 21 p. ct.) 65 p. ct.) 38 p. ct. 








= eee | 
‘“oW. AMORY.” || 

‘In the mills of the Lawrence Manufacturing Company, | 
between the second Saturday in November, 1842, and the |! 
second Saturday of February, 1843, the female job-help re- | 
ceived at the rate of 48) cents a day, or $1 63 per week, I 
clear of board. In the mills of the said company, between || 
the second Saturday of November, 1845, and the second | 
Saturday of February, 1846, the same hands received at the || 
rate of 55 3-10 cents a day, or $2 05 per week clear of board, | 
This is certified by Jolm Aikin, agent of the company.” 

He also states that, in 1842, old hands were 

abundant at $1 50 per week and board; whereas 
now, in March, 1846, it is extremely difficult to 
get them at $2 per week and board. 
- The books of the Merrimac Company, at 
Lowell, exhibit the following average rate of 
wages, viz: Males, per week, in 1840, $4 80; in 
1841, $4 92; in 1842, $5 04; in 1843, $4 76; in 
1844, $5 23; in 1845, $5 40. Females, per week, 
in 1840, $1 92; in 1841, $1 93; in 1842, $2 30; in 
1843, $2 16; in 1844, $2 34; in 1845, $2 38. 

In the month of February, 1843, the average 
rate, per week, was $1 99 6-10; same month, in 
1846, the average rate, per week, was $2 22 4-10. 

Wages paid by the Delaware Coal Company, | 
viz: Miners’ wages, per day, in 1832, $1; in 1842, 
82: cents; in 1845, $1 13; in 1846, $1 25 to $1 50. 
Laborers, per day, in 1832, 80 cents; in 1842, 70 
cents; in 1845, 80 cents; and in 1846, 83 cents to 
gl. 

The prices are now higher than under the tariff 
of 1828. Under the Compromise act, wages de- 
clined 20 to 25 per cent.; under the act of 1842, | 
they are steadily and firmly advancing. Miners, | 
in many instances, make at the rate of $1 50 to | 
$1 75 a day, and some of them $2 a day. {\ 

At the Jackson Manufacturing Company, New | 
Hampshire, May 12, 1843: 


“Average wages of the female operatives, for the four weeks | 
ending April 15, 1843. 


MILL NO. I. {| 


' 
i 








| n 
% 236i s |& 
| > leeel 2 |e 
Employ- | Sat | SS) & | © 5 |Average through | 
| ment. 's 5 hs 2 2) = Bp = the mill. | 
| 2 Gm} 2 so | 
| cS o | = j 
| m pes g a 
\Carding.... 680.75 | 28.36 (8304 15.$1 43 @1 41 {| 
Spinning...| 911.50] 37.98 | 397 47| 137, Weaving. 
| Weaving . .| 1,723.00 | 71.79 730 11| 1 29) 3 looms... .1 29 
Warping...) 155.50} 6.48] 7285 15614 do......212 
Dressing...| 184.50} 7.69} 108 91) 229\2 do. wide 1 67 ; 
; Others per i 
Drawing in} 98.50) 4.11] 4908 173) week.....101 |! 
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MILL NO. II. 
ey seen ee eee eee 
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(Carding....| 576.75 | 24.08 \g259 93/g1 45| 1 47 | 
‘Spinning... 788.75 | 32.87 34692130) ° | 
Weaving . .| 1,536.75 | 64.03 | 68006| 1 40| Weaving. | 
(Warping...| "110.75| 4.61| 64 47| 2.30) 3 looms....91 67 | 


|Dressing.. | 150.00) 6.25] 85 41| 2 ™ 4 Oe... EM 
Others per | 
\Drawi ng inj 85.25) 3.25 e 


| 39 23; 17) week.....1 92 || 
JAMES A. DUPRE 1 
For EDMUND PARKER, -4gent. ! 
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! 
|| Drawingin.| 113.251 4.72 


| our free institutions. ‘The question of protection 


‘and advancement is alike open to them as to the 


_tuary of the purest and holiest feelings of our na- 
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Average wages of the female operatives for the four weeks 
ending February 21, 1846. 

MILL No. I. | 


| 
| 
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Carding....; 650.00 | 27.08 |$328 86 ©1 7: 
Spinning.../1.119.90 | 46.63 | 545.00, 1 67 } 











| Weaving ../1,746.25 | 72.76 | 105050 2 37 &2 05 


Warping...| 154.95! 6.42! 8733 215 
Dressing...| 265.50 | 11.06) 14743 2 08) { 
Drawingin.! 100.751 4.20! 6326 2 51 | 
MILL No. II. | 
Carding....| 458.00 | 19.08 |g233 92|$1 81 
Spinning... 1,108.25 | 46.18 | 51341) 1 53 
Weaving . ./1.615.25 | 67.30 | 968 03) 2 35) 
Warping...| 146.50} 6.10) 8790) 2 35 
Dressing...} 207.25} 8.63 12996) 2 51 
59 40, 1 90 


GEORGE F. BECK, 
For EDMUND PARKER, Agent. 


$2 03 


|| Jackson Cornty, N. H., February 29, 1846. 





The price of wages per day for masons and laborers in the 
month of May in the following years. 


1832, masons, 15 shillings; laborers, 7 shillings. 


1835, do. it uo. do. 8 do. 
1836,* do. i7 do. do. 1 do. 
1837," do. 15 do. do. 8 do. 
1838, do. 13 do. do. 7 do, 
1839,¢ do. 13 do, do. 8 do. 
1840, do. 12 do. do. 6 do. 
1841, do. 12 do. do. 7 do. 
1842, do. 1! do. mes iy do. 
1843, do. 12 do. do. 7 do. 
1844, do. 13 do. do. 8 do, { 
1845, do. 14 do. do. 8 do. | 


In addition to the rise in the wages from 1842 to 1845, there 


‘| have been employed from 50 to 75 per cent. more men than 
i| there were from 1838 to 1842, 


JOSEPH TUCKER, 
WILLIAM TUCKER, | yrocnanies of | 
JAMES HARRIOT, — | Uccuantes of 
AMOS WOODRUFF, f yey of 
JAMES WEBB. ew York. 
SAMUEL OLIVER, j 
Proofs could be multiplied to an endless extent, 
but why do it?) The fact is known to the coun- | 
try, and the truth of my theorems depends upon | 
well established principles of political economy. 
And now, sir, I assert, without the fear of suc- 
cessful contradiction, that the price of labor has 


(increased, while the demand for it has also in- 


creased in more than a corresponding ratio; that | 


| the protective system is calculated to advance the | 
labor of the country, and to place it in that inde- 
| pendent attitude which is not only consistent with 


the well being, but necessary for the perpetuity of | 


is a question of labor. It is a question whether || 


i; we are to be furnished with a large portion of the | 


necessaries and comforts of life by American labor, | 
or be dependent on foreign labor for them. Upon 
that question can any man hesitate? Sir, that 
question I submit to the consideration of the Amer- 
ican people; 1 will not further discuss it. | 
In looking at the comparative prices of labor in 
this country and in the different countries of Eu- | 
rope, we are forcibly struck by the advantages | 
which that class of our population enjoys. Here | 
that class is respected according to their merit and 


| deportment. All the comforts and conveniences 


of life are within their reach; the door of honor 


wealthy and high born; and the cottage of the la- 
borer may be decorated and embellished with as 
bright flowers as those which cluster around the 
portals of the great. The smile of innocence and 
beauty may there be as captivating, and his home 
be the centre of as many attractions, and the sane- 


ture. Sir, your anti-protective system would close 
the door to advancement against all those who are 
dependant upon their labor and exertions, and 
doom them to remain in that state in which they 
commence life. 

I think now, sir, I have shown that the duty | 
upon any foreign article does not increase the price | 
of the similar domestic production; that the price 


| will be regulated by the demand and supply; that 


the supply will be in the ratio of the protection | 
OT 





* After the great fire in the city of New York. 
¢ Great expansion of the currency. 
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and encouragement to the manufacturer, and the 
stability of the protection, and the competition 
which the stability of the system will produce. 
This is also true as to the wages of labor. The 
price of labor depends upon the demand for the 
products of that labor, and the certainty of its em- 
ployment not being interrupted. Capital must 
hod Weapieviaeik. If it does not meet with it in 
one channel, it will seek itin another. If it cannot 
be employed profitably by the employment of a 
large amount of labor, it can find other invest- 
ments where labor is not needed. The demand 
for labor must vary with the profits which are 
afforded to the investments of capital, and the re- 
muneration of labor must consequently depend 
upon the corresponding demand. ‘The duty, there- 
fore, which is imposed upon the foreign article is 
not a bounty to the home manufacturer, even if it 
tended to increase the price of the article pro tanto, 
which it does not. If it is a bounty to any class, 
it is to the laborer—labor, like every other com- 
modity, being regulated W#y the law of demand and 
supply. The stability which fixed and uniform 
prices by a protective tariff affords induces the 
investment of capital* High duties create compe- 


| tition, and that competition gives employment to 


labor, creating the demand for labor; and in a coun- 


‘try like this, where the field is so wide, and the 


prospects of wealth held out by the fertile prairies 
of the West so sure and flattering, there is no ne- 
cessity for our laborers to beg employment in fac- 
tories, or to enter them without remunerating 


| wages. Thus is the protection to the ‘labor and 


industry of the country more than to its capital. 
As one cause for the reduction of prices upon 

protected articles, the Secretary states in his re- 

port that wages have generally diminished under 


‘the tariff. This is not so. It is impossible that it 


should be. There has been an increase in the de- 
mand for labor, and its employment has been uni- 
form and progressive; and it is true that the more 
itis wanted the more wages it will command. 
Wages cannot diminish under an increased de- 
mand, and when there is so much competition in 
the various pursuits of industry. No, sir, the re- 
duction of the prices of protected articles is resolv- 
able in the axiom that the supply is tog’ d equal to 
the demand; and the producers must be content 


| with receiving for the articles so abundantly sup- 


plied the mere cost of their production. I may be 
asked, sir, since labor in this country commands 
so much higher prices than in Europe, why is it 
that our products, the fruits of that labor, can be 
afforded at less cost than the foreign article? Or 
why do the fabrics of our country undersell those 


‘of Europe? And if they do, where the neces- 


sity of protection? Although this does not strictly 
belong to the point which I set out to discuss, I 
take leave to say a word on this subject. It would 
seem reasonable, sir, that the price of an article 
would be regulated by the price of the labor which 
is employed to produce it. And if there was no 
other interest employed or invested in its produc- 
tion, demand and supply being relatively equal, its 

rice would depend upon the labor necessary for 
its production. But, sir, there are so many other 
circumstances entering into and forming the basis 
upon which the value and cost of production de- 
pends, that the price of the labor employed is only 
secondary. The capital invested is also to be re- 
munerated, and the real estate, the machinery, the 


taxes to the Government, are all to be considered, 


and the costand charges of all these are to be entered 
as a part of the cost of the article, as well as the 
mere labor employed. I need not say that the dif- 


| ference in the amount of taxes in this country and 


in Europe is one cause why our manufacturers can 
aieerel those of Europe. There, and particu- 


‘larly in England, everything is taxed—the land, 


houses, doors, windows, the very air that is breath- 
ed, the bread that feeds her half-starved popula- 
tion, is taxed; and all those taxes must be paid by 
adding so much to the cost of the production of 
those articles with which we compete, free of all 
those taxes and exactions which are there so op- 
pressive. The capitalist, or the landlord, who 
pays the taxes, must add it on to the price of the 
article. Sir, there is another reason: here ma- 
chinery has superseded human labor to a greater 
extent than it has in those countries possessing a 
redundant population, In France, particularly, 


|: huraan labor, which is cheaper than in England, 
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is relied upon much in the place of horse-power 
aud machinery; and in some of the ancient Gothic 
cathedrals and monasteries, which have been con- 
verted into factories, a strange spectacle is exhib- 
ited of human labor being employed to propel ma- 
chinery; and the attention of the spectator is 
arrested by the noise and din attendant upon these 
operations, where no longer is heard the solemn 
chant of the matin and vesper anthem. 

The certainty of a market, which protection af- 
fords, also creates confidence in business, and that 
very confidence invites investments. A larger sup- 
ply is produced, and the producer, when he sells 
a greater amount, can sell at less profit, and real- 
ize more than by the sale of a less amount at great- 
er prices. 

But, with the advantages which we possess of 
cheap living, low taxes, and improved machinery, 
combined with superior skill and energy in most of 
the mechanical and manufacturing employments, a 
certain market, at priceg that will pay the cost of 
production, is necessary to ensure competition and 
produce the supply sufficient to bring down prices 
to the mere cost of production. This can only be 


attained by permanence and protection, With- | 


draw it, and confidence is destroyed, the business 
declines, and the foreign capitalist and manufactu 
rer may, at periods of a redundant market abroad, 
flood our country with their fabrics, which they 
may be compelled for the time to sell much below 
the cost of production, to the ruin of our citizens 
who are engaged in similar pursults. 


Profits on the Investments in Manufactories. 


But, say they who oppose protection, the profits 
of the manufacturer are inordinate and enormous, 


and those large profits are paid by the consumer, | 


by the farmer, and planter, amounting to at least 
twenty per cent. upon the investment; while the 
investinent of the agriculturist, particularly in those 
States where slave labor is employed, does not pay 
more than two or three percent. Now, sir, I take 
leave to say that there is, there must be a mistake 
in such statements, and that those opinions, hon- 
estly entertained I doubt not by many persons 
who are too ingenuous to make statements which 
they do not confide in, are founded in error, and 
are based upon the results of the skill, and enter- 
prise, and industry embarked in those manufactu- 
ring operations, and upon the profits derived from 
that combination, and not the profits of the article 
manufactured. Let me illustrate this point by a 
case of ordinary occurrence: A man has a capital 
of $20,000; this he invests in some manufacturing 
establishment. He builds his mill, erects his dams 
or fixtures for his motive power, and constructs his 
machinery adapted to the purpose and manufac- 
.ture of the article which he intends to supply at 
the smallest cost, and which is to be thrown Into 
the market to compete with other fabrics of a sim- 
ilar character, His establishment, for instance, is 
for the manufacture of woollens; all things being 
ready, his establishment, having consumed his 
whole capital of $20,000, is ready for operation; 
but he has no money to purchase the stock where- 
with to commence. He goes to New York, or 
Boston, or Baltimore, and there he makes an ar- 
rangement with a commission house to accept his 
bills, he sending on his fabrics as fast as they can 
be prepared for market. Thus fortified, he pur- 
chases the farmer’s wool and other necessary arti- 
cles, and gives bills on the commission house, 
which are cashed. The cloths are made, sent in 
bales or packages to the commission merchant, 
and by him sold. This goes on, and is repeated 
with as much rapidity as human energy and skill, 
aided by the most improved machinery, will en- 
able them; and it is wonderful, sir, to what perfec- 
tion our enterprising countrymen are bringing 
every variety of machinery, and low ever pro- 
cess is simplified and its cost and expense dimin- 
ished. At the end of the year there is a settle- 
ment, a reckoning between these partners—this 
manufacturer and his commission house, his fac- 
tor, broker, and banker; and it appears that the 
year’s profits have been $5,000, twenty-five per 
cent, upon the $20,000 invested in the operation. 
‘This seems to be inordinate gain. But, sir, is it 
the profit upon the $20,000 investment alone? Oh 
no, sir. ‘To produce that $5,000—to make that 
twenty-five per cent. upon the $20,000 put into the 
establishment— $100,000 worth of goods have been 
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manufactured and sold, only five per cent. upon 
the amount of sales has been realized; that is, the 
profit upon the investment—upon the labor em- 
ployed—the money and credit used—the mind, the 
skill, the energy, the thought, the intellect that has 
been brought into the business that has directed 


and controlled it; and this is a capital as worthy | 


and deserving of credit as the world’s mere dross, 
which is made the subject matter of barter and ex- 
change. 

Does the law of the country give you remunera- 


ting interest for the outlay and loan of your money? | 


Does it authorize a fair equivalent for the product 
of your labor—and shail it refuse to compensate 
you for the fruits of the mind’s employment? Tell 
me not, sir, of the wisdom or justice of that sys- 
tem which affords protection to the wealth of the 
country, and withdraws it from the treasure of 
mind; which spreads its broad mantle over the 
property of its citizens, and withdraws it from and 
leaves exposed the fund of intellect and intelligence 
which gives foree and vitality to, and puts into 
active employment that moneyed capital which of 
itself is without value, but derives its sole impor- 
tance and usefulness from the mind and intellect 
which directs it. No, sir; the skill, the ingenuity, 
the talent, and mind employed in any business, is 
as much the capital and as fully entitled to remu- 
neration and protection as that cash capital which 
is the basis of its operations; it is like the vital 
spirit which is contained in the human frame, and 
which gives to its functions its power and activity. 
‘That material substance which endures but for a 
day, is not to be preferred to the ethereal essence 
upon which it depends, and whose existence is 
eternal, 

Mr. Chairman, I have not entered into a discus- 
sion of the operation of the tariff of 1842 upon the 
coal interests of the country, or upon the develop- 
ment of the mineral wealth, in building up fur- 
naces and forges for the manufacture of iron. The 
large interest which Maryland has in those two 
articles, representing as I do that interest, in part, 
will excuse my devoting the remaining portion of 
the time allowed me to the subject of coal and 


iron. There was imported last year $9,043,399 | 
| worth of iron and its manufactures. Why is this 


necessary ? Why are we to continue dependant 
npon Europe, and mainly upon Great Britain, 
for iron, when we have the material in such 
abundance lying useless and worthless in our 
mountains, and requiring only labor and capital, 
and the protection of the Government, to make 
those mountains mines of untold gold? I will not 
enter into a comparison of the extent of our mines 
with those of Great Britain, or compare the facil- 
ities of working them. But, I may be permitted 
to say, that no country on earth possesses greater 
advantages for the manufacture of iron than this, 


greater abundance of coal and iron ore, or that 


which is more easily mined and converted into all 
the varieties of the manufactured article. 


Now, sir, look at the progress which the manu- | 


facture of iron is making in Pennsylvania and 
Maryland. 

In 1842 there were but four anthracite iron fur- 
naces in operation in the whole country; there are 
now thirty-four in operation, and six or eight 
others in progress of erection, capable of manufac- 
turing 116,000 tons of iron a year, which, at $25 
or $30 a ton, would be $3,248,000. In 1842 there 
was not a single rolling mill for the manufacture of 


railroad iron in the United States; there are now || 


five in active operation, and two others in the 
course of construction; and, if the tariff of 1842 
had not been interrupted, we should have been 
able to supply all the railroad iron required in the 
United States, and at less prices than we paid for 


the foreign article in 1835 and 1836, when it was | 


imported free of duty. 

Sir, in Pennsylvania and New Jersey there are 
about twenty-eight rolling mills for making iron 
from anthracite coal, fifteen of which have been | 
erected since 1843. ‘These rolling mills are.capa- | 


ble of making about 120,000 tons of railroad, bar, | 


and boiler iron a year, which, at $70 a ton, would | 
amount to $8,400,000. The amount of iron now | 
made in the United States year is estimated to | 
be from thirty-five to forty millions. 

There are several iron establishments in Mary- 


‘land, one in my own district, owned and conduct- 


ed by the Messrs. Ellicott, intelligent and enter- 
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prising gentlemen, who make pig iron from the 
ore in the neighborhood of their furnaces, whic) 
is converted into bar and other iron at the Elk. 
ridge forges. ‘There is also a furnace in Worcesio+ 
county, which makes pig iron from bog ore, gy} 
sends it in this state to the forges on the Delaware 
and other places to be manufactured. 

But, sir, in Alleghany county we are to look for 
the manufacture of iron, if encouragement and pro- 
tection could be continued to the development of 
the resources of the country. These large and 
extensive establishments, erected within a fey 
years, are capable of supplying a great portion of 
the demand of the country for iron as soon as the 
means of transportation can be afforded, which 
would soon be done if the system of 1842 was not 
interrupted. Maryland looks with anxiety to the 
finishing of the Chesapeake and Ohio canal to 
furnish the means of transporting her iron and coal 
to market. But, sir, that work cannot progress to 
completion if your market is to be closed to her 
coal and iron productions, and a preference is to 
be given to the foreign article, as designed by your 
new revenue system.* 5 

I shall devote the few minutes left to me to the 
subject of coal. Sir, in this mineral our country 
is rich—richer than any other: and if the protec- 
tion afforded by the act of 1842 is continued a tew 
years longer, we shall be able to supply the whole 
demand of the country at less prices than_were 
paid before the protection was afforded. The coal 
| field of Alleghany is computed at about 300 square 

miles, and some of the principal strata are thus 
described: 

“Near the level of the Potomac is a stratum of coal 8 
feet thick. Immediately above it isa rich bed of iron ore, 
20 feet thick. Ata height of 100 feet is a coal bed of 5 feet 
thickness; and immediately above it is a stratum of fire 

jelay. Ata height of about 250 feetis a coal bed of 6 feet 
thick, and above it iron ore of 5 feet. From 300 to 400 feet 
| is aspace unexplored. At 500 feet height is a coal vein of 
7 feet; at 600 feet, iron and coal. In the next 200 feet are 
several layers of coal and iron, but partially explored. At 
the height of 800 feet is the great vein of coal before de- 
scribed, here 17 feet in thickness ; and shortly below it are 
balls of iron ore, and at 900 feet a coal vein of 4 feet in 
thickness. Mr. Shepherd estimates the quantity of coai 
within the limits of the estates of the above-named coin- 
pany, which embraces a tract of 20,000 acres, a. about 
100,000 tons an acre, making 2,000,000,000 tons, or, rejecting 
one-half for waste and to be reserved as pillars to support 
the roof in mining, an available quantity for use of a thou- 
sand millions of tons. He computes that, within the same 
limits, there are 1,936 millions of cubic yards of iron ore, 


which, when smelted, will produce as many tons of metallic 
iron. 


“There are within the same space large quantities of 
limestone, hydraulic lime, and fire clay. This estimate em 
braces the possessions of a singke company, occupying not 
more than a sixth part of the known area of the coal field. 
All this is situated above the level of the principal tributa- 
ries of that river. The supply of coal and iron, therefore, 
may be safely assumed to be inexhaustible.” 

Professor Ducatel, by a different mode of calcu- 
lation, after deducting about a fifth part of the 
area of the coal basin for those portions of it which 
are carried away in the formation of the valleys 
along the course of the various streams, and 
/making a much larger allowance for unavailable 
portions of the strata, computes the remaining 
portion to be 86,847 acres, the average thickness 
of the available beds of coal at 45 feet, and that 
of the strata of iron ore at 15 feet. These data 
give the quantity of coal 6,305,000,000 cubic yards, 
amounting to about that number of tons; and the 
quantity of iron ore 3,237,000,000 tons, or sufii- 
cient to produce 1,079,000,000 tons of crude iron. 

This is a quantity more than equal to the present 
produce of ad kingdom of Great Britain, contin- 
ued for a period of five hundred years, without 
| penetrating below the level of the Potomac. Here 

is but a part of the mineral wealth of Maryland, 
‘being not less than six thousand three hundred and 
five millions one hundred and thirty-seven thousand 

two hundred and eighty-seven tons of coal, and one 


are 


| thousand and seventy-nine millions one hundred and 


ninety-one thousand seven hundred and fourteen tons 
of crude iron—an amount inexhaustible in quantity, 
| and incalculable in amount of wealth. 


| *Since this speech was delivered, I have been informed 
that the Lonaconing iron works, in Alleghany county, Mary- 
land, have suspended. operations. The hands who were 
employed there will seek employment no doubt at the 
Mount Savage works, in the same county. This must re- 
duce the wages of those there employed. — i \ 
I have also learned that the worthy and intelligent propri- 

| etors of the Patuxent forges have been compelled to reduce 
the wages of their hands fifty cents a day since the passage 


|. of the Sécretary’s tariff bill. 
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And, sir, you are about to close up all those | 


avenues of immense wealth, Will Maryland re- 
main blind to her true interest, or yield to your 
destructive policy? 

One of the principal articles upon which the 
wealth of England depends, has been coal, It is 


true, that in this article she has heretofore had no | 


rival who could, to any extent, compete with her. 
Coal has been to England what steam power is to 
mechanics: it enters into all her operations. It 
warms her hearth, drives her spindles, keeps in 
motion her vast machinery, and gives life and 
activity to all her energies, 
us they are. 
her facilities of supplying it, compared to ours? 


> 
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great and momentous |, 


And where is her coal, and what are | 


The coal of England lies deep in the bowels of | 
the earth, and it is dug out by men who have made | 
for themselves the little dark world they live in; 


where they have been born and bred, and where 
their wives and their children live in total and 
interminable darkness; where there is neither 
sun, nor Moon, nor stars, nor flowers of the field, 
nor breeze of summer, to gladden or cheer them. 


The coal beds of England are, as I have said, | 


buried deep under the earth; they are far out of 
sight, and their extent isa problem and a mystery; 
and yet the sturdy Briton treads the surface with 
as high a head, and as proud a step, as if her 
glory and her coal were to last forever. 

Turn your eyes to your country—to Pennsylva- 
nia, to my own State; where nature has piled up 
in the mountains of Alleghany wealth in uncounted 


millions; it lies there all above the surface, inviting | 


you to come and carry it away; and yet, sir, you 
would deny that protection to your own citizens 
which, so far, since it has been extended to them, 


has enabled them to supply so large a portion of | 


the demand of this mineral at less cost than the 
foreign article of lesser value commanded before 
this protection was afforded. The true and bene- 
ficial operation of the protective policy is in no 
article better exemplified and illustrated than by 


the effect of the coal trade upon the country, and |}. 
| ton, and upon the party in power, be the oe 


the supplies which our own country have yielded. 
Prices of Coal. 
Under the Compromise act, when the lower du- 


ties consequent upon the graduating scale of reduc- | 


tion began to be felt, the importation of foreign 
coal ran up in 1837 to 153,000 tons, from about 
50,000 in 1835, and in 1839 to 181,000 tons, while 
the consumption of the domestic article in the same 
period diminished. Look now at the immense in- 
crease of the domestic article since 1842, and the 
consequent diminution of the importation of foreign 
coal. Here isa table of foreign and domestic coal, 
compiled from official documents. 
increase in the last two years of 758,000 tons of 
American anthracite coal. So much for home 
protection. 
FOREIGN COAL TRADE. 

The following is the quantity of coal imported into this country 


from June 30, 1821, to June 30, 1845, both years inclusive, || is moving over public opinion, and the people of 


in tons of twenty-eight bushels, obtuined from the official 


teeming with riches and wealth, the people are 
prosperous and happy. 


Let us see what has been the effect upon the 
prices of coal in the principal markets: 


PHILADELPHIA. New York. Boston. 

Wholesale. Retail. Retail. 
1839 per ton Bo 50 average $8 00 $9 to 10 00 
1840 & 5 50 “6 38 00 9 to ll 00 
1841 s“ 5 00 “ 7 75 Sto 9 00 
1e42 “ 42% ss 5 50 6 to 6 50 
1843 “ 3 50 sé 5 7 6 to 6 
1844 6s 3 7} 6 5 50 6 to 6 50 
1845 és 3 50 “é 5 00 6 to 6 50 


but twice the amount of the duty on foreign coal. 

While protection has increased the supply and 
consumption of American coal almost 100 per cent., 
it has enabled the miner to furnish it at 50 per cent. 
less cost to the consumer, while the whole country 
feels the benefit and influence, and that influence is 
more sensibly felt by the laboring community, and 
the agriculturist in the neighboring regions. 

Sir, the whole country has been advancing 1n 
prosperity, and wealth, and happiness; every in- 
terest, every branch of industry, is and has been 
improving, and now this whole state of things is to 
be broken up; this prosperity is to be arrested. 
The tide and current of improvement is to be turned 
back again. What good will this change operate ? 
Sir, it will result in a ruined commerce, deranged 
currency, and insufficient revenue. Manufactures 
, will be lessened, business will decline, and hun- 

dreds, now in active and profitable employment, 
will be discharged; wages of labor must be re- 
| duced, or manufacturers cease their operations, if 
a preference is to be given to foreign goods. What 
| good is to grow out of this repeal? Is the Gov- 
ernment to be benefited, or the interest of the coun- 
try to be advanced by this change? Will the 
revenue be increased to enable the President to 
carry on his war®f conquestand aggression? Will 
| the prices of all necessary commodities be lessen- 
ed? Will the laboring classes receive higher wages, 
or a better market be afforded for the agricultural 
| products of the country? Upon this Administra- 


| sibility, and the country and the world will hold 
them to the account. Think not, sir, that the 
people are to be blinded; they will understand 
| their true interest; the light will be shown to them; 
it will be shed abroad in every hamlet; it will 
spread over every field; it will reach every work- 
shop; it will blaze upon the smith’s anvil, as he 
plies his hammer; the ploughman as he turns the 
| furrow will reflect upon the influence of the sys- 

tem which secured him a market for his products, 
| and gave him independence, and he will not fail to 


‘| see the hand that struck the blow. 


It shows an | 


| 
| 


1} 


| on the march of inquiry after its true interests, and | 


| 
} 
| 


documents at Washington, together with the quantity of an- | 


thracite sent to market annually during the same period : |} 























| 


' 
lvears.| Foreign |Anthracite) Years, Foreign Anthracite | 
| coal. coal. | | coal. {| coal. 
1820 =. | 365 || 1833) 92,492 | 485,365 
1821 | 22,192 1,073 || 1834 | 71,626 376,636 
1822 | 34,523 2,240 || 1835 | 49,959 | 556,835 
1823 | 30,433 5,823 || 1836 | 108,432 | 696,526 
1824 | 7,228 9,641 1837 | 153,450 | 874,539 
1825 | 25,645 33,699 || 1838 | 129,083 | 723,835 
1825 | 35,665 48,115 || 1839 | 181,551 | 817,659 
| 1827 40,257 61,567 1840 | 162,867 | 865,414 
1898 | 32,302 77,413 || 1841 | 155,394 | 956,556 
1829 | 45,393 | 1102403 || 1842 | 141,521 | 1,108,001 
11830 | 58,136 | 174,737 |) 1843 | 41,163 | 1,263,539 
| J331 | 36,509 | 176,820 || 1844 | 87,073 | 1,631,669 
| 1832 | 72,978 | 365,871 || 1845 | 85,776 | 2,021,674 








This is the amount of anthracite coal from the 
coal region of Schuylkill, in Pennsylvania. The 
consumption of bituminous coal from western 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio, and other places, 
may be equal to the anthracite. 
1842 has acted like magic upon this article, and 
upon the region of country which supplies it. 
Railroads are being built, towns and villages 
Spring up as if by enchantment, and the coal re- 
gion of Pennsylvania has been converted from an 
almost hopeless state of bankruptcy and ruin to 
one of unparalleled prosperity. Th 


| 
| 





| 
| 


The tariff of | 


| The course of industry is not long to be pervert- 
'ed or arrested; the intelligence of this people is 
| not long to be blinded; the mind of the country is 


| it will not be restrained by the operation of party 
management, a revolution, sure and progressive, 


| this nation will speak in 184€ their feelings on the 


| garded. 


| FRENCH SPOLIATIONS. 
| SPEECH OF MR. J. M. CLAYTON, 


| OF DELAWARE, 
| In THE Senate, August 8, 1846. 


(On the Message of the President of the United 

q States, returning with his objections the bill pro- 
viding indemnity for French spoliations prior to 
1800. 


Mr. J. M. CLAYTON said: 


The presidential veto which has now been read | 


| may challenge the annals of this Government for 
a parallel. It is the first instance in the history of 
this Republic in which the Executive has so far 


| extended the Executive power as to defy and over- 
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pay what it deemed to be a just debt to any of our 


| 


subject in tones not to be misunderstood or disre- | 


| into one of the grossest tyranny. 


citizens. ‘The President of the United States, after 
acknowledging his want of accurate or minute in- 
formation on a subject involving ao earthly consid- 
eration but a mere claim for money due from the 
American Government to American citizens, and 
deliberately decided by an American Congress— 
after plainly confessing that he had not ** extended 
‘ his examination of the subject into its minute de- 
‘ tails’’—has ventured the opinion that the claims 
are of a “‘ doubtful character,’’ and the bill for their 
relief “a questionable measure,’ and then, after 
assigning such a reason for his action, has re- 
versed the decision of Congress, thus rendering 
any further appeal by the claimants to the justice 
of the country, during his whole Administration 
absolutely hopeless. 

It opens a new chapter in the history of Execu- 
tive power. Itis the beginning of a new volume in 
the history of Executive encroachment. We may 
all remember with what indignation the friends of 
General Jackson, during the early part of his Exe- 
cutive career, denied the unfounded rumor that he 
had put his veto upon a private bill: thatis, ona 
mere claim acknowledged by Congress as due from 
this Government to a private citizen. 

Sir, every man must readily see, that if the Rep- 
resentatives of the people can thus be deprived of 
the power to administer justice to American citi- 
zens, the Executive department may resolve itself 
j The claim of 
every American on his own Government must de- 
pend upon the arbitrary decision of one man, from 
whom no appeal can be had, that is not nominal 
instead of real in its character. 

Mr. President, I do not stand up here to-day for 
the purpose of waging indiscriminate warfare 
against any and every exercise of the veto power. 
That it is a dangerous power, and one very liable 
to abuse, all intelligent men readily agree. The 
English Revolution, carried by the Whigs of 1688, 
which first laid a solid foundation for those liber- 
ties which Englishmen enjoy, virtually expunged 
this whole principle from the Constitution of the 
British monarchy. More than one hundred and 
fifty years have elapsed since any king of England 
has dared to veto an act of Parliament. And how 
has the power been exercised by great statesmen 
of our country? General Washington was most 
cautious in the exercise of the veto power, and 
kept it strictly within its constitutional limits. 
Thomas Jefferson, and both the elder and younger 
Adams, avoided the use of the veto altogether—not 
a single instance of its application having occurred 
within their administrations. The ancient and 
legitimate democracy of this country occupied pre- 
cisely the same position in reference to this whole 
subject which the Whigs are now resolved to 
maintain. Sostrongly was Thomas Jefferson op- 
posed to the exercise of this power, that he refused 
to apply it in a notable case where his own opin- 
ions, even ona constitutional question, had been 
openly expressed in opposition to the legislative 
will; and he yielded up his own constitutional 
scruples by approving a supplemental bill to the 
charter of the bank of the United States. It was 
no tenet of the democracy of his day to strengthen 


| the ‘* one man power;”’ but the doctrines which he 


professed (avowing the utmost jealousy of Execu- 
tive encroachment) have gone out of fashion. Mr. 


| Madison, while writing on this subject, declared 


rule the solemn and deliberate opinion of both | 


| branches of Congress, in the case of a mere pri- 
| vate claim, (involving no question of constitutional 


law,) “upon the ground of its inexpediency alone.’ | 


| It is the first instance in which the Executive 
| veto was ever extended to what may be properly 


called a mere private bill, on any ground whatever. | 


that ‘*the primary inducement in conferring the 
‘ veto power upon the Executive, is to enable him 
‘ to defend himself. Indeed, even in England, where 


| *the king is considered a part of the parliament, 
| ‘and, therefore, possessing a share of legislative 


‘ power, the royal negative would only be permitted 
‘in cases where encroachments were attempted 
‘upon the royal prerogatives.”” He thence infers, 
a fortiori, that in the United States, where the Pres- 
ident is expressly excluded from any share in the 
legislative power, the President’s negative would 
never be permitted by a nation of freemen, “ ex- 
‘ cept in cases where manifest encroachments were 
‘attempted upon presidential rights and duties, or 
‘where the negative was required to preserve the 
‘ Constitution from violation.”’ 

That the framers of the Constitution never in- 
tended that any President should apply this power 
to a case like that before us, will be manifest when 
we reflect how utterly impossible it must be for 


e country is |! Congress has never before been denied the right to || any one man, while discharging all the Executive 
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duties enjomed on him by the Constitution, to su- 
peradd to these the more than herculean task of 
examining into the expediency and sheer justice of 
every act of Congress involving a question of pri- 
We who serve in these Halls, and who 
act as members of committees in Congress, would | 
luaugh at the folly and ridiculous pretensions of any 
man amore us who should assert that he had accu- 
rately examined every bill of this character which 


vate right. 


pase d Congress. 


We know that we have to divide this labor 
among a great many men in each branch of Con- 
gress, and that instead of each man examining the 
details of each bill in regard to which he is called 
upon to vote, we re aeons to rely on ihe re- 

No one member of Con- 


ports of our committees. 


ress 1s — of investigating one-half the ques 
tions whic 


duties, 


which he has affixed his signature. 


gress in all such cases, 


With what propriety, then, can he claim it as 
any part of his duty to examine the details of any 
single case or class of cases of this description, 
while he daily absolves himself from the obligation 
to discharge the same duty in regard to all other 


cases of a similar character ? 


It will also readily occur to every one that while 


any one man must lack the ability to investigate 


ail those cases which oceupy the time and exhaust 


the energies of so many members of Congress, he 


has not the same means and facilities for accurate 


livestigation which they possess, He has not the 


sume power to examine witnesses and compel their 
attendance which Congress confers on its commit- 
tees. Neither the law nor the Constitution has 
conferred on him the powers requisite for a judge 
When a bill of this character is 
presented to him, none of these documents, none 
of these depositions, none of that evidence, what- 


in these matters, 


ever it may be, goes to him with it. The naked 
bill as it passed Congress, is the only paper deliv- 
ered tohim. Tf he will act as a judge in appeal 
from Congress in these matters, he must act with- 
out the evidence upon which Congress formed its 
opinion, He sees no petition, no remonstrance in 
these cases. In the very one before us he has 
never seen any of the petitions of those who claim 
redress. for these French spoliations. This bill 
was kept before him two days only, and yet in that 
brief interval of time he has overruled the deliber- 
ate action of both Houses of Congress, which held 
it under consideration for a period of more than 
seven months. 

Let us now briefly examine the grounds upon 
which the President has rested his objections to the 
bill. 

His first objection is, ir effect, that these claims 
have never before been paid by this Government, 
or allowed by Congress, although the subject has 
been from time to time presented and considered. 
He says: ‘Since 1802 they have been from time 
* to time before Congress. No greater necessity 
* or propriety exists for providing for these claims 
at this time, than has existed for near half a cen- 
tury, during all which period this questionable 
measure has never until now received the favora- 
* ble consideration of Congress,’’ 


‘ 
. 


‘ 


To strengthen 
this position, he afterwards adds, that the Govern- 
ment: has had the ability to pay these claims at 
several different periods, to which he distinctly re- 
fers; one of which was in 1808, during the admin- 
istration of Mr. Jefferson; the other in the year 
1836, when there was a large surplus in the treas- 
ury, Which was deposited with the States. Now, 
for the sake of the argument merely, let us admit 
all this to be true, and what is such an objection 
worth? 


Put this matter, as stated by the President, in | 


the shape of a plea in bar against these claims, and 
what does itavail? The plea admits that the debts 
have not been paid, and rests the Government’s 
vindication for not paying them now, on the single 
ground that it has, during two brief intervals spe- 
cified, in a period of more than forty years, been 
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1 pass before us, much less could the 
President be expected to do it, encumbered as he 
is with so many other and even more onerous 
| presume the President would readily 
admit that he knows nothing—absolutely nothing 

“of the justice or injustice, the expediency or in- 
expediency, of many of the private laws or acts 
involving questions of private or personal rights, to 
He has been 
compelled, like his predece ssors, to rely on Con- 


'| the Government became able to pay them, the cry | s F 
\| was raised against them, which is now resumed |! all the public men who were cognizant of the lead 
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able to pay, but did net pay. It therefore infers | by the President as a 
that the Government had good reason for its refu- || they had become stale, 
sal or omission to pay! How would all this appear, But the inability to pay without: inconvenience 
if it were pleaded in a private suit between two'cit- || was not the only reason for delaying the payment 
izens? A debtor rests his defence against a claim || The Government—as I have on a former occa- 
which accrued against him forty years ago, on the || sion shown—kept the evidence on which the jus- 
ground that he never paid the money, although he || tice of the claims now rests, concealed in the am 
was twice able to pay itin all his lifetime, and || chives of the Department of State until 1826, and 
calls upon the court to infer that he never owed the || then, when that evidence was dragged be 
money, because, by recurrence to his past history, 
he finds that he was able to pay it in ae year 1808 
and in 1836, and yet did not pay it! Such a plea 
would be laughed out of court in any case between The President refers to the opinions of those 
private individuals. But it may be contended by | who were contemporaneous with the events wh 
those who do not understand the true character of || gave rise to these claims. 
this Government in its dealings with our own citi- || reference for him. 
zens, that the Government is not to be compared __ Tsay this reference was peculiarly unfortunate 
to a private individual, and that the presumpuon ts || for the President, because it appears from the pub- 
that the Government always pays a just debt when || lished debates in Congress far the year 1802, when 
ccan do so. Just the reverse is the fact. There || those who were contemporaneous with the events 
is no Government on earth that has treated its own || which gave rise to these claims, those who were 
citizen creditors with more injustice than ours. To || the chief actors in the political scenes of that day, 
illustrate the manner in which it has meted out || did acknowledge the justice of the claims; but 
justice to American claimants whose money it had || while they admitted that, postponed the considera- 
bartered away with other Governments, I hold in || tion of them, partly because the treasury was not 
my hand an account current, charging the United || in a condition to pay them without inconvenience, 
States with the amount of American claims which || and partly because only a portion of the claims 
it has bartered away, or released to France and || had then been laid before Congress, so that no cor- 
Spain alone, and crediting the United States with |} rect judgment could be formed either of the amount 
every dollar of those claims, which it has ever re- || or of the true character of those which were out- 
turned to the American citizens who owned them. || standing. It is true that a doubt was expressed 
[Here Mr. C. read the items of the account. ] | whether France would have paid the claims in 
It thus appears that the Government has released || case they had not been released, but that doubt 
to France and Spain, claims of American citizens | was founded entirely on the fact that Great Britain 
amounting to $43,275,000, for which it received || had failed to redeem her engagement for similar 
the whole consideration; and having collected this || spoliations under Mr, Jay’s treaty, which we 
amount to its own satisfaction, has paid over to || know she shortly after paid in full. France, after 
the owners of the claims the sym of $8,750,000; || this, paid us all other claims on her. Yet, during 
thus, in effect, retaining the oadinien sum of $34,- || the whole debate, no one appears to have express- 
525,000—to indemnify itself for the expense of col- | ed the slightest doubt that these claims had been 
lection under the name of ** salvage.’? What should || released to France by our Government; and it was 
we think of a guardian or trustee who should col- || pressed in the debate that these claims were the 
leet forty-three dollars for his ward or cesluy que || * more just, as the Government of the United States 
trust, and then charge him thirty-five dollars for || ‘had received an ample remuneration for any de- 
the expense and trouble of colleeting it under the || ‘mands which it might satisfy, in the abandon- 
name of salvage? The lawyer who could estab- || ‘ment on the part of the French Government of 
lish a usage to justify the charge of such commis- || ¢ our previous guarantee of the French West In- 
| sions would merit from his brethren of the pro- cs dia possessions.”’ ‘The controversy . terminated 
| 


ground for his veto—that 


' fore the 
world by a resolution of the Senate, it availed itself 
of the lapse of time occasioned by its own w rong, 
to cry down the claims as antiquated and stale. 


ich 
That is an unfortunate 


fession a statue of gold. | in the postponement of the claims to take up the 
1 say, therefore, that this Government has not || order of the day for the repeal of the internal taxes, 
heretofore treated its American creditors with the || a popular measure, to which the Democratic party, 
same justice which is ordinarily measured out by || then recently seated in power, stood pledged he- 
one citizen to another in their private dealings; and || fore the country. [Nore. The record of this 
(recurring again to the President’s argument) that | debate, as published at the time, taken from the 
I would much sooner infer that a claim against a || National Intelligencer, will be found in the appen- 
private citizen was unjust simply because he had || dix, marked B.] 
been able to pay, and had not done it, than I would || — Sir, the President will find, on further examina- 
| infer, as the President has done, that these claims | tion, that all those who were contemporaneous 
for French spoliations were unjust because the || with the events which gave rise to these claims, 
Government had twice, or ** several times,”’ in a || and had the best means of information on the sub- 
period of forty years, been able to pay them, and yet ject, have uniformly acknowledged their justice. I 
| had not paid. have heretofore referred the Senate to We express- 
If we recur to the history of this Government || ed opinion in favor of the claimants of John Mar- 
in 1808, when the President says Mr. Jefferson || shall, late Chief Justice of the United States, one of 
** adverted to the large surplus then in the treasury, || the first ministers who was sent to France to ne- 
and its probable accumulation,’’ we shall find from | gotiate for the payment of these claims; of Timo- 
Mr. Gallatin’s report for that year that the Gov- || thy Pickering, the Secretary of State, who wrote 
ernment actually owed a funded debt of $56,647,- || the instructions, and conducted the corresponden¢ e 
663 27!—and that in his estimate then made for || which led to the’ convention of 1800; .of James 
the expenses of 1809, he alarms Congress on ac- || Madison, the Secretary of State at the very time 
count of the deficiency of the treasury, by showing || of the ratification of that convention; of Napoleon 
them a balance, “leaving a surplus of only three mil- | Bonaparte, the First Consul of the French Repub- 
lions of dollars for defraying all the expenses for forti- '| lie, on signed that convention in behalf of the 
fications, military stores, increase of the army and || French Republic; and, indeed, of all the ministers 
navy, or otherwise incident to a state of actua war, who were in any way concerned in the negotiation, 
or of preparations for war,”’ thenconfidently antie® || both for the French and American Governments. 
pated. Every one now knows that Mr. Jefferson’s || If the President had looked into the overwhelming 
boast in his message of 1808 of a great surplusin the || mass of evidence of the opinions of those who 
treasury, was made for the purpose of making a || were contemporaneous with the events which gave 
great show of our power of resistance to England, || rise to these claims, I think he would have found 
(not long after the attack on the Chesapeake || it impossible to doubt whether they ‘ regarded the 
frigate,) and not for the purpose of deceiving his || ¢ claims as obligatory upon the Government, or as 
own countrymen, who, indeed, could not easily || ¢ constituting an equitable demand upon the treas- 
| be deceived on such a subject. \|‘ury.’? Yet one of the grounds taken by him in 
The truth is, as I have on a former occasion || this veto message is thus expressed: 
said to the Senate, there was no period from 1800 || {t is scarcely probable, if the claim had been regarded 
to 1830 at which this Government could possibly || as obligatory upon the Government, or constituting an equi- 
have paid these claims without great inconveni- || table demand on the treasury, that those who ware eau 
ence, and without postponing the just claims of || poraneous with the ovesits which gave ee tolt, shee ’ 
| others to an equal amount. And when at length long since, have done justice 3 


Sir, it has seemed to me matter of surprise that 
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French Spoliations—Mr. J. M. Clayton. 


ing facts connected with the negotiation of the con- | 


vention of 1800, and who were contemporaneous 


with that convention, should have concurred in | 


opinion on this subject; for however far they may 
have differed on other questions, they all agree 
that by the convention of 1800, we released these 
claims to France for a valuable consideration re- 
ceived by our Government. And it is still more 
remarkable that this opinion prevailed so univer- 
sally at the time that no one ventured to doubt the 
fact of the liability of this Government to the 
claimants, during that whole debate in the House 


But, in fact, the bill did not propose to take 
money from the Treasury. The land serip in 
which it was to have been paid, by its provisions, 
could not have been issued for more than two 


| years to come, and after the commissioners should 


of Representatives, to which I have already refer- | 


red, which occurred only about six months after 
the ratification of the convention—although the 
whole mass of documentary evidence upon which 
the claimants now rest their case was concealed at 
the time from the public, and remained concealed 
inthe Department of State for nearly a quarter of 
a century thereafter. 

The question made by the President why these 
claims were not paid by those who were contempo- 
raneous with the events out of which they arose, 
js, in my judgment, easily answered by a reference 
to the state of our finances during the fifteen years 
after these claims had been assumed by this Gov- 
ernment. In Seybert’s Statistical Annals, page 
750, is a statement of the public debt of the United 
States from 1791 to 1817 inclusive, it states the 
debt unprovided for thus, viz: 

For 1802... 6000. ee cee eee o78,754,568 70 
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This public debt, unprovided for, remained un- 
paid for more than thirty years after the conven- 
tion of 1800, and during all 
no single interval of time at which many of the 
public men of the times did not seek to postpone 
the payment of these claims, amounting, as they 
certainly did, to more than ten millions of dollars, 
(probably fifteen millions,) on account of the ex- 
isting national debt; yet, even under these circum- 
stances, the justice of the committees of Congress 
appointed to investigate these claims, from time 


'* States in which the lands are situated.’’ 


| object to it? 


have adjusted the relative rights of the claimants— 
affording two intervening sessions of Congress to 
remedy any inconvenience created by the bill, 
The President knew well that the clause for pay- 
ing these creditors in land scrip was intended to 
avoid the very objection thus taken in his veto. 

Another objection is made by the President to 
this mode of payment in land scrip. It may * re- 
‘tard (he says) the prosperity and growth of the 
It is 
sufficient to say, in reply to this, that in the judg- 
ment of all western gentlemen, with whom I have 
conversed, it would have had just the opposite 
effect. It would have induced many of the claim- 
ants to have emigated to the West, and settle on | 
the remnants of the fortunes which their ancestors 
had left them. 

The objection made by the President, that the 
claims, if paid in land serip, * are made, in effeet, 
‘to be a mortgage upon the public lands in the 
‘ new States,’’ does not deserve a serious refutation. 
The land scrip is nothing more or Jess than money 
created by Congress, and put into the hands of 
the claimants to buy public lands; and he might 
as well have said that bank notes, or treasury 
notes, or treasury drafts, put in their hands for | 
the same purpose, constituted a mortgage on the 
public domain. 

The next objection taken by the President is 
inconsistent with all the rest. After denouncing 
the claims as unworthy of his approval, he com- 
plains that the bill compels the claimants, on re- 
ceiving the relief which it provides, to release the 
United S ates from all other and further compen- 
sation. Every man who reads will answer this. 
If the claimants are satisfied with the relief pro- 
vided for them, what right has the President to 
These claimants, like most others 
who originally held claims against a foreign Gov- 
ernment, would be compelled to receive less than 
was due them. How beautiful this objection ap- 


pears when coming from one who has resolved 


that period there was | 


to time, was evinced in more than twenty reports | 


in favor of the claims, one of the most prominent 
of which was made by the old revolutionary hero, 
General Marion, of South Carolina. 

Before the publication of the correspondence 
between the ministers of the two Governments 
which led to the convention of 1800, three reports 
were made against the claims. Since the publica- 
tion of that evidence, no committee of either branch 
of Congress has concurred in any report which 
has not been strongly favorable to the petitioners. 
Thus we see that, while the contemporaries of 


that they shall receive nothing! 

Sir, [ have now done with this message. In 
the closing sentence of it the President has written 
his own condemnation, He says: ‘* 1 am fully 
‘ sensible that it should be an extreme case which 
‘ would make it the duty of the Executive to with | 
‘hold his approval of any bill passed by Congress 
‘upon the ground of its inexpediency alone.”’ 
Let the country now judge whether he has made | 
out such an extreme case as will justify his repu- 
diation of these debts. Neither I myself, nor | 
any friend or connexion of mine, has the slightest | 
interest in their payment. 
stood forth as the advocate of a class of citizens 
who have been deeply wronged by this Govern- | 


| ment, and who are too weak and helpless to find 


the convention of 1800 acknowledged the jus- | 


tice of these claims, the public men who have suc- 
ceeded them have been unable to resist the weight 


of evidence which was published for the first time | 


in 1826, in obedience to the resolution of the Sen- 
ate. But until the present session, the House of 
Representatives could never be brought to any 
direct vote on this bill, (although the Senate pass- 
ed it in 1835,) on account of the magnitude of the 
claims, the state of the public finances, and the out- 
cry which has now been renewed by the President, 
that the claims had become stale, and deserved no 
favor because they had not been allowed before. 


The President makes it a substantive ground of | 


objection that there is no surplus in the treasury 
a! the claims, and thata public debt of several 
millions of dollars has been creatéd within the last 


few years. It is unfortunate that he did not re- 


flect that there was a much larger debt during the | 
thirty years first succeeding the assumption of the | 


claims, and that he did not also reflect that the 


mere want of money to pay a debt is no just ground 
for its repudiation. 


| 
| 
| 


1 


\ 


favor with any man who is not impelled by the | 
convictions of his own conscience and by a deep 
sense of public duty. The unhappy claimants 


at them; but humble as they are, their case has 
now assumed a new position, which must attract 
the attention of the whole country. The — 
is no longer one concerning the payment of money 
and justice long withheld; it is now a question 
which touches the liberties of the people, and the | 
rights of every freeman in the nation, who will 

be driven to reflect that if this precedent is to be 

tolerated, his own most sacred rights, or those 

of his children, may hereafter become a football 

for any partisan to play with, who may chance to 

oceupy the presidential chair. To submit such 

rights to the arbitrary discretion of one man, will 

be to submit to what Lord Camden called ‘the 

law of tyrants.’’ In the best men, the exercise 

of such a discretionary power ‘ will be oftentimes 

‘ caprice—in the worst, it will be every vice, folly, 

‘and passion to which human nature is liable.” 


APPENDIX—B. 





Litherto I had boldly | 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Extract from the “History of the last session of Congress, || 


which commenced onthe 7th day of December, 1801, taken | 
from the National Intelligencer, hy Samuel Harrison Smith,” 
printed and published in 1802, pages 128, 143. 

On the 5th of February [1802] a memorial was presented | 
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cause Of numerous and heavy losses sustained in consequence 
oft the illegal capture and condemnation of their property 
under the authority of the French Government, prior to the 
promulgation of the late convention between the United 
States and France, in the provisions ef which compact the 
memorialists discover an unqualified surrender of their 
claims, instead of the redress which they expected to obtain, 
This memorial, with others of asimilar nature, were referred 
to a select commitlee, 

On the Lith of Mareh, Me. Griswold laid the following 
moon on Ue table : 


* Resolved, That it is proper to make provision by law to 
wards indemnifying the merchants of the United States tor 
losses sustained by them from French spohations, the clame 
tor which losses have been renounced by the final ratitica 
tion of the convention with France, as published by procta 
mation of the President of the United States.’ 


On the ensuing day, a motion made by Mr. Griswold to 
take up this motion tor consideration, Was lost without de 
bate: yeas 35, nays JY. 

On the 15th, the order of the day on the bill for repealing 
the internal taxes having been called for, Mr. Griswold 
moved its postponement tll the next day, for the purpose of 
previously taking up the above resolution. ‘The motion of 
Mr. Griswold was advocated by Mr, Griswold of Connecti 
eut, Mr. Lowndes of South Carolina, Mr. John ©. Smith 
of Connecticut, Mr. Dana of Connecticut, Mr. Bayard of 
Delaware, and Mr. Rutledge of South Carolima; and op- 
posed by Mr. 8. Smith of Maryland, Mr. Mitehell of New 
York, Mr. Gregg of Pennsylvania, Mr. Eustis of Marsa 
chusetts, and Mr. Bacon of Massachusetts, in a debate 
which continued until the usual hour of adjournment. 

Those who advocated the motion observed that though it 
was nearly two months since the select committee had been 
raised to whom petitions for indemnity had been referred, 
that committee had not yet met; that it was full tine to at 
tend to a subject so interesting as that involved in them ; 
that as the prineiple of indemnity was of a general abstract 
nature, iL Was not so properfor the decision of & Felect com 
mittee as for that of a committee of the whole; that it wos 
important before a decision was had on the repeal of the in 
ternal taxes, thatthe extent of the indenaities allowed by 
the Government should be ascertained. It was contended 
that the cluimes of the merchants could not be rejected, aa 
they were too just to be disregarded. The sole object of the 
resolution was to bring the principle of indemnity before the 
House, unfettered, that its decision might not be embarrass 
ed by details; and supposing that there might be an indis- 
position to pledge the nation to an uulimited extent, the 
words used were © towards indemnifying.” It was, there 
fore, insisted that gentlemen, who were dispored to do any 
thing, could feel uo objection to a resolution so qualified as 
to extend only to cases Where losses had been renounced by 
the treaty. 

It was said to be cruel at once, without a hearing, to ds 
cide against the claims of our merchants; and that it was 
evident that whoever voted for taking up at that time the 
bill for the repeal of the internal tixes, would vote not only 
against indenmifying, but even against hearing ; because, by 
voting for a repeal of the internal taxes, he would vote away 
all means of indemnifieation. The repeal of the internal 
taxes being the least pressing of all the business before the 
House, ought to be postponed to the Inst period of the ses 
sion; nor ought it to be then adopted without the fullest 
assurance of our ability to dispense with the product of 
Wiese taxes. Tlow was it possible, in the existing state of 
things, to determine this point, when the appropriations re 
quired for the yearbad not been made, and when the extent 


' of these demands had not been ascertained, 


With regard to the amount of the claimed reparation, it 
was alleged that that was a consideration which ought to be 
placed altogether out of the question, as common honesty 
required that every just debt should be paid, wherever an 
ability to pay existed, whether it was one dollar or one hon 
dred millions of dollars; and it was added that these claims 
were the more just as the Government of the United States 
had received an ample remuneration for any demands which 
it might satisfy in the abandonmenton the part of the Freneh 
Government of our previous guarantee of the Preneh West 
India possessions. It was finally declared that a refusal to 
tnke up the subjeet at this time would be considered as an 


| ultimate refusal to.attend to it at all. 


ene e blow which has been levelled || i 
may fall beneath the blow which | on the other side that this subject had been neglected. 


Those who opposed the motion denied the assertion made 
The 
truth was, that the first petition presented had been immie- 
diately referred to a committee, to whom all the subsequent 
petitions had likewise been referred. That committee had 
made progress, but had considered it improper to decide 
until all similar petitions expected should be received. 
There was no doubt but that, as the subject merited, so it 
would receive, a measure of attention commensurate with 
its importance. But the present resolution offered was so 
broad and vague as entirely to defeat its avowed end; where- 
as the reference which had been already made wasthe most 
correct, inasmuch as it instructed the committee lo examine 
all the documents connected with the subject, and to report 
their opinion upot them; on receiving which opinion the 
House would be sufficiently informed to make an enlighten- 
ed decision; while, on the other hand, the present proposi- 
tion went to commit the House on the whole extent of the 
subject without the least examination into its details. 

The claims made for spoliated property were extremely 
various and dissimilar; and though it might be fast to grant 
indemnity for some, there were other claims not founded on 
any just pretensions. The best way of insuring the success 
of just claims was to avoid all precipitate steps; for before 
any claims could be sanctioned, it was necessary to analyze 
and classify, on mature consideration and full examination, 
the various descriptions of demands. 

{t was observed that it was not so clear as some gentie- 


| men imagined, that our merchants had been deprived of val- 


| had been ratified. 


uable rights by the mode in which the French convention 
Gentlemen were called upon to recollect 
the mass of depredations committed by Great Britain, and 


from sundry merchants of Ballimore, praying relief in the '' her engagements under the treaty to make reparation. Yet, 
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to that day reparation had been evaded under a variety of 


pretexts, Suppose the French convention had contained 
the same provisions with the British, would they have in 
sured payment? No. The operations under one treaty 
might have gone on in the same manner as under the other, 
and with like effect. 


With regard to the repeal of the internal taxes, that form 
ed a subject of enticely distinet consideration. Butif. incom- 
pliance with the unequivocal wishes of the people, they 
should be repeated, no prejudice would atinch to the just 
claims of our merchants, the examination of which would 
be a work of years, and which would, without doubt, be in 
demnified, even ifit should be necessary for that purpose to 
restore the repealed taxes 

General 8. Smith closed the debate in a speech of much 


energy, the latter part of which was couched in the follow- 
ing terms 


*Itis not my purpose (said he) at this time to enter into 
a discussion of the clainis of our merchants, because I think 
this is netthe proper cecasion. But LT will tell gentlemen, 
that if they were disposed to destroy those claims, they could 
not have pursued a plan more effectually calculated to doit. 
Had such been my intention, I would have offered a resolu 
tion #o broad and vague, as to alarm the whole community 
as to the amountot the indemnity. [ would have endeavored 
to throw the censure attached to their losses on the present 
Administration. lL would have opposed their claims to the 
wish of the nation to repeal the internal taxes. All these 
steps | would have taken to frustrate any indemnity; and 
they are just the steps taken by gentlemen who profess so 
strong a regard for the merchants, Let me tell those gentle- 
men, until they pursue a far different plan, we must doubt 
whether they are in earnest to pay the merchants for their 
losses. Ifthe public business is to be thus perpetually pro 
crastinated, L hope the gentlemen with whom [I act will be 
firm enough, after rejecting this motion, to pursue the other 
business even to a late hour.” 


The question was then taken on Mr. Griswold’s motion, 
and lost—yeas 33, nays 54, 


THE WAREHOUSE BILL. 


SPEECH OF MR. TRUMAN SMITH, 
OF CONNECTICUT, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
July 31, 1846. 


The House, in Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, having under consideration 
the Warehouse Bill— 

Mr. TRUMAN SMITH said: 

Mr. Cuatnman: | rise for the purpose of ex- 
pressing the sentiments of re pugnance and opposi- 

tion which I feel for the bill now on your table. It 
is one of a series of measures which this Adminis- 
tration has been urging on Congress at the present 
session with all the blandishments of official station, 
and all the power of Executive influence, and 
which must, in my judgment, within a brief space, 
completely overthrow the public prosperity. It is 
not enough that those who now control public 
aflairs have carried through the two Houses of 
Congress an anti-American and anti-protective rev- 
enue bill—it is not enough that they have thrown 
down all the barriers which the wisdom of our pre- 
decessors had enacted to guard the prosperity, en- 
terprise, and industry of this country against a 
ruinous competition with the pauper labor and 
starvation prices of Europe—it is not enough that 
they have wholly repudiated every idea of protect- 
ing our agriculture, our manufactures, and our 
mechanic arts, and enacted a tariff which discrimi- 
nates for revenue only, and in many cases against 
our own industry,—but by this bill they propose 
to offer new and extraordinary facilities for the in- 
troduction of foreign goods, to the end that the 
country may be flooded with such products, to the 
great detriment, if not ruin, of all our important 
interests. In short, this scheme takes up the pol- 
icy of the destructive tariff bill which recently 
passed the two Houses of Congress at the point 
where that bill stops, and pursues the same policy 
much further in the same direction, that is to say, 
by enactments, which must operate extensively in 
favor of the products of foreign capital and labor, 
and against those of our own, 

It will be found, on examination of the bill, 
that the proposed system possesses the following 
features: 

1. it makes no distinction whatever between 
such products as do, and such as do not, compete 
with our own industry; but all, such as iron and 
its fabrics, wool and woollens, coal, glass, leather, 
boots and shoes, &c., of the one ciass, and tea, 
coffee, wines, spices, &c., of the other, are put 
exactly on the same footing. 





/and your revenues readily and cheerfully paid 
2. ltextends the system to all the ports of the “ Are not foreign goods introduced into the country 


| cities at the expense of all the rest. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
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Union, both greatand small. In every little incon 


siderable port the Government will be obliged to 


furnish the requisite accommodations, and ghat 


too, though the revenue of such port is wholly in- 
adequate to pay the expenses of collection. In 
Europe, it is believed, the practice is to limit the 
| privilege to a few designated ports, with a view, I 
suppose, to a rigid supervision, and also to reduce 


the expenses of the system as much as possible, 


3. It grants the right of transferring the goods 
from port to port, without payment of the duties, 
or of re-warehousing in other ports or places than 


the port of entry, at the pleasure of the owner. 


In short, it isan universal sweeping warehouse 
system, without limitation as to ports, the kind of 
goods, or the amount to be put into the public 


stores, and is alike unprecedented and unwise. 


To this measure | make the following objec- 


tions: 


1. It will augment the patronage of the Govern- 


ment, and increase the expense of collecting the 
revenue. It is not at all probable that the Goe- 


ernment will get an indemnity for its outlay for | 
the rent of stores, and salaries of the additional 


officers which will be required in the form of sto- 
race. If it does so, the United States will be 
much more lucky than usual. 


2. The introduction of the system at this time 
We have, by reason | 
of the enormous expenses of the Mexican war, no | 


is exceedingly inopportune, 


revenue to spare, and yet this bill will (should it 


become a law) reduce the resources of the Govern- || 


ment, in a few months, by several millions of dol- 
lars. The warehouses must have time to fill up 
before there will be the usual continuous flow into 
the treasury. 
tary of the Treasury, as expressed in one of his 


recent communications to the Senate, that this | 
system will, the first year, add one million of dol- | 
lars to the national treasury, is absurd; as well | 


might he say, if a dam be suddenly thrown across 
a stream, the water will flow over before the pond 
fills up! 

3. Its effect will be to build up one or two large 
This conse- 
quence is attempted to be obviated by authorizing 
transfers from port to port, and re-warehousing; 
but this will prove illusory. 
will continue to be the principal importing city, 
and when southern and western merchants go 


there to purchase, will they not claim an inspec- | 


tion of the goods? Will they not requiré to have 
them taken out of the original boxes, bales, or 
packages? ' 
with the importer for the duties as with the Govy- 
ernment? The idea that such cities as Norfolk, 
Charleston, and Savannah can obtain a share in 
our foreign commerce at second-hand from New 
York, is chimerical. 

4. It will open the door for the practice of innu- 
merable frauds. ‘To appreciate the magnitude of 


this danger, it should be recollected that it is not | 
a plan for warehousing a few articles, like tea and | 
coffee, spices and wines, but everything and every- | 


where. The provision authorizing transfers from 


point to point seems to be ingeniously contrived to | 
That the authors | 


facilitate fraud and smuggling. 
of this bill were apprehensive of danger from this 
source, is manifest from the 3d section. 

5. It isa renewal of the old vicious system of 
giving the importer a credit on the duties. He 
can, under this bill, take a credit for one year, and 
secure the payment of the duties by depositing the 
coods in a warehouse. 
of °42 has operated so beneficially as the exaction 
of duties in cash. It guards against over-trading, 
saves us from losses by failures, and is in every 
respect highly conservative. 


6. It will invite into our principal cities large | 
quantities of the surplus products of foreign coun- | 


tries. These will, from time to time, accumulate 
in the warehouses, and will lie in wait for the 
market. 
rising market, often on a falling one—creating 


panics, and operating, in many ways, to the preju- || 


dice of our home industry. 


7. Lregard this scheme as a mere experiment, | 


founded in theory only. Is not the existing sys- 
tem operating well? Are not commerce and nav- 
igation flourishing, your merchants prosperous, 
> 


The idea of the honorable Secre- | 


No doubt New York | 


Can they not just as well take a credit 


No provision of the tariff | 


Sometimes they will be thrown-on a || 
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- | as easily and as extensively as the pul 

quires? Why do you want any greater f, 
, to get into this country foreign wool and we 

foreign cottons, silks, iron, and the fabrics Sit teen 

I regard this as one of the numerous progeny of. 

very prolific-mother—at least in these days—y 

trade! The present policy of the ogee 
| tends to establish the most intimate relations 
tween the labor of starved Europe and that of free 
America. One would wn ar that our rulers jp. 
tended that there should not be in Europe one 
throb of distress, nor one paroxysm of ee 
which is not felt on this side of the Atlantic. ‘| 
have no idea of making a sort of Siamese twins of 
labor here and labor there! T am confident that 
our stout-hearted and hard-fisted mechanics and 
yeomanry will never submit to any such policy ay 
this. 5 
sut, Mr. Chairman, to illystrate the true char- 
acter of the measures of this Administration, as 
| developed by the anti-protective tariff which we 
have passed, and this novel and sweeping scheme 
for warehouses, I wish to consider what will be 
their effect on some one of the great interests of 
the country; and, for that purpose, I have selected 
the article of wool. ‘The question, whether we 
shall grow our own wool, and manufacture our 
own woollens, is of no small importance to the 

American people. In view of the fact that a pop- 

ulation of hundreds of millions must, within 

period comparatively brief, swarm over this part 

of North America; and further, that much of the 
‘| clothing of such population will, by reason of the 

coldness of our climate, be composed of woollens, 
| itis difficult to form an adequate conception of the 
|| value and extent of this interest, present and pros- 
pective, 

No part of the tariff of ’42 has been so much 
| misrepresented as the duty on wool. Efforts, alike 
| strenuous and insidious, have been made to induce 
the farmers to believe that the provisions of that 
| act were unjust to the wool growers—that there 
| was contained in it an unjust discrimination against 
|| them in favor of the manufacturers ef woollens. 
|| On the contrary, I affirm, it was the purpose of the 
27th Congress to do justice to, and to reconcile 
both interests; that the fault was wholly in the 
execution of the law, and if it had been carried 
out according to the manifest intentions of Con- 
gress, both would have prospered, and the law 

would have vindicated itself to the country as 

salutary and wise. 

There is always a difficulty in arranging prop- 
erly a duty on wool, on account of the supposed 

| conflict between the wool-growing interest and 
that of woollens; but this conflict is apparent only, 
not real. Wool growing in this country depends 
wholly on the success of our manufactures of wool. 
No considerable amount of American wool has 
| heen exported, nor will there be for a lang time. 
If you lay the duty on wool so high as to break 
down the manufactures of wool, you thereby strike 
a fatal blow at wool growing. It is just as inju- 
rious to the American farmer to import wool in 
the form of cloth as in fleeces. The great problem 
to be solved, is so to arrange the duty on wool and 
woollens as that the American farmer can grow 
wool and that the American manufacturer can 
make the same into woollens. If you lay a high 
duty on foreign woollens you can lay a duty cor- 
respondingly high on foreign wool, and the re- 
verse. The tariff of 1828, for which ex-Presilent 
Van Buren and Governor Wright voted, did lay 
a high duty on woollens. It comprised a series 
of minimums—the act providing that all imported 
| woollens, with certain exceptions, costing fifty 
cents per square yard to one dollar, should be 
|, deemed to have cost one dollar, all costing from 
one dollar to two dollars and fifty cents, should be 
deemed to have cost two dollars and fifty cents; 
and all from two dollars and fifty cents to four 
dollars, should be deemed to have cost four dollars, 
and that foreign woollens should, on these esti- 
| mates, pay forty per cent. ad valorem*® till the 30th 
of June, 1829, and thereafter forty-five per cent. 
ad valorem; and that all woollens costing over 
four dollars per square yard, should pay forty-five 
| per cent. ad valorem until the said 30th of June, 
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and thereafter fifty per cent. ad valorem. This 
was certainly stringent protection: on woollens— 
the duty on imported goods ranging from forty- 
five to near one hundred and fifty per cent. ad 
valorem. The 2ist Congress, having thus extend- 
ed effectual protection to the American manufac- 
turer of woollens, could take good care of the 
American wool grower. ‘They enacted, that all 
ynmanufactured wool should, when imported, pay 
a duty of four cents per pound and forty per cent. 
ad valorem, and that this should be annually in- | 
creased five per cent, until it amounted to cg per 
cent. ad valorem. Thus the 2ist Congress deter- 
mined that both of these great interesis should be 
adequately sustained and encouraged, ' 

If the policy of the act of 1828 had remained to 
this day, I doubt not the number of sheep in this 
country would have been more than double what 
they are at present; we should have manufactured 
most, if not all, the woollens consumed by our 
people, should doubtless by this time have been 
exporters to a considerable amount of both wool 
and woollens, and the country would have been 
enriched beyond calculation. But nullification | 
erected its misereated front; sword in hand it 
threatened to bring on us all the horrors of a civil 
war. Hence, it was deemed expedient by the 
twenty-second Congress to moderate the tariff of | 
1828. The act of the 14th of July, 1832, abolished | 
the minimums and cut down the duty on woollens 
to fifty per cent, ad valorem, and the duty on im- 
ported wool to four cents per pound and forty per 
cent. ad valorem, letting in wool costing eight cents 
per pound and under, free. But nullification, not- | 
withstanding this peace offering, continued to dart | 
its forked tongue—the country was apparently on |) 
the brink of a precipice, when the noble-minded || 
and ever patriotic Henry Clay interposed and || 
saved us from a convulsion by the act of the 2d of || 
March, 1833, commonly called the Compromise | 
act, Which in all cases where the duty exceeded | 
20 per cent. by a biennial reduction of one-tenth | 
of the excess, brought down on the 30th of June, |; 
A. D. 1842, the duty on wool and woollens to 20 || 
per cent. ad valorem. Ido not hesitate to say, |, 
that if that rate of duty had been continued to this | 
time, the effect would have been to cut the throats | 
of at least two-thirds of the sheep in the country, | 
and to clothe most of our citizens with foreign | 
woollens, except such as this policy would have || 
made alike coatless and shirtless. Under these || 
circumstances, the much-abused twenty-seventh | 
Congress took up the subject of ** wool and wool- || 
lens,” being hemmed in between the all-crushing 
power of the veto on the one hand, (wielded as it || 
was by consummate treachery, presumptuousness, | 
and folly,) and the fanatical opposition of the vo- || 
taries of free trade on the other, (on whom neither |! 
the example of our fathers, the lessons of experi- | 





ence, nor the dictates of common sense, can pro 
duce the least effect;) and being desirous to observe | 
the rule of moderation in arranging the scale of | 
duties, they concluded it would not do to levy a | 
higher rate on woollens than 40 per cent. ad valo- 
rem, and this rate is by the tariff of 1842 imposed | 
accordingly. Having thus determined what rate | 
could be afforded for woollens, the next thing was | 
to determine what burdens should be imposed on | 
foreign wool, or rather, what degree of protection | 
should be extended to domestic wool. Having | 
then the honor to represent, as I do now, many | 
citizens engaged in that business, and some largely | 
80, my attention was strongly attracted to the sub- 
ject, as also was that of many other members, || 
particularly those from Vermont, then as now the | 
principal wool-growing State of the Union. The | 
bill then pending in the House of Representatives, | 
as reported by the Committee of Ways and Means, 
proposed to let in wool costing eight cents and 
under, free, and to levy on all other wool a duty of | 
30 per cent. ad valorem. It was deemed, on con- | 
sultation, that the protection for American wool | 
as it stood in the bill was quite inadequate—a con- | 
certed movement was eainatiin honorable dele- | 
gation from Vermont took the lead—many of the 
members opposed to the protective policy gener- | 
ously codperated, and ultimately the provisions 
of the bill on this subject were modified, and now 
stand in the tariff of 1842 as follows: 
On coarse wool, unmanufactured, the value whereof at || 


the last port or place whence exported to the United States 1 
shall be seven cents or under per pound, there shall be levied 1] 


a duty of five per cent. ad valorem, and on all other unmanu 
factured wool there shall be levied a duty of three cents per 
pound and thirty per cent. advalorem. [1.] Provided, when 
wool of different qualities of the same kind or sort is import- 
ed in the same bale, bag, or package, andthe aggregate value 
of the contents of the bale, bag, or package, shall be appraised 
by the appraisers at a rate exceeding seven cents per pound, 
it shall be charged with a duty in conformity to such appraisal. 
(2.] That when wool of different qualities, and different kinds 
or sorts is imported in the same bale, bag, or package, the con- 
tents of the bale, bag, or package shall be appraised at the value 


of the finest or most valuable sort or kind, anda duty charged | 


thereon accordingly. [3.] Provided further, Thatif bales of 
different qualities are embraced in the same invoice, at the 
same price, the value of the whole shall be appraised ac 

cording to the value of the bale of the best quality. [4.] Pro 

vided, further, That if any wool be imported having in it 
dirt or any material or impurities other than those naturally 
belonging to the fleece, and thus be reduced in value to seven 
cents per pound or under, the appraisers shall appraise such 
woolatsuch price asin their opinion it would have cost, bad 
it not been so mixed with such dirt or impurities, and a duty 
shall be charged thereon in conformity to such appraisal. 
Provided, also, That wool imported on the skin shall be esti 

mated into weight and value as other weol.”’ 


On this part of the act of 1842, I deem it proper 
to submit the following remarks: 

1. By the tariff of 1832, cheap wool, or that cost- 
ing eight cents or under, was admitted entirely free 
of duty; but by the tariff of 1842 there was im- 
posed on wool, costing seven cents and under, a 
duty of five per cent. ad valorem, This slight 
duty was levied partly for revenue, and partly to 
insure a thorough inspection of the article, and 
not atall under the idea of protecting the Ameri- 
can wool grower, for reasons which will hereafter 
appear. 


2. The object of Congress in admitting, by the | 


act of 1832, wool costing eight cents or under free, 
and by the act of 1842, wool costing seven cents 


| or under, at the low rate of five per cent. ad valo- 


rem, Was to encourage the manufacture of coarse 
woollens, such as carpeting, blankets, and negro 
cloths, for which American wool cannot be used by 
reason of its quality and cost. The only effect of 
levying a high duty on cheap wool would be to 
break down the manufacture of these coarse fab- 
ries, Which so far from benefiting our farmers 
would seriously injure them by destroying a val- 


uable market for their wheat, flour, corn, beef, | 


pork, bacon, butter, cheese, and other agricultural 
products. I have now before me several speci- 
mens of this cheap wool, imported from South 


America, and sent to me bya friend in New York. | 


I find it exceedingly coarse—nearly as much so as 
the hair of a Newfoundland dog, and the importa- 
tion of such wool does no more hurt to the Ameri- 


can wool grower than the introduction of so much | 


|| swingling tow. 


3. It was ascertained, when the tariff of 1842 
was under consideration, that there was consider- 
able danger of the introduction from South Amer- 


ica, under the provision above adverted to, of wool | 


that might (to some extent) be sold in competition 
with our domestic wool, and thus inflict a serious 
injury on the American wool-grower, On exami- 
nation of the commercial statistics, we find there 
was exported from this country, in 1837, to the 


| Argentine Republic, 300 sheep, valued at $6,000; 


and in 1838, to the same Republic, 408 sheep, val- 
ued at $8,144. Several other small parcels were 
exported about the same time to different countries 
in South America, and no doubt most, if not all of 
them, were fine blooded merino bucks—the object 
being to improve the quality of the cheap South 
American wool. These exportations were, I pre- 
sume, the work of some wool speculator, who was 
actuated by motives quite the reverse of patriotic. 
In due season it was observed, that some portion 


of this imported wool had improved in quality; | 


and when the tariff of 1842 was enacted, samples 


of such wool were produced in the House to illus- | 


trate and prove the danger to the American wool- | 
| grower from this source. 


I have now before me 


| 


other samples furnished by the gentleman above | 
alluded to, which seems to me to be of the quality | 


of quarter-blooded American wool—it is called 
mestizo wool. 


Under such circumstances, it was | 


deemed important to guard our farmers against the | 


hazards of competition from this quarter, and sev- 
eral stringent provisions were introduced into the 
tariff of 1842 for that purpose. 

1. The minimum of eight cents contained in the 
tariff of 1832, and also in the bill reported by the 
Committee of Ways and Means, and then under 
consideration, was, on motion, cut down to seven 
cents, the effects of which was to bring all wool 
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costing eight cents down to seven cents, under the 
operation of the high duty of three cents per pound 
and 30 per cent, ad valorem, 

2. Lhe word coarse, which never before appeared 
in any tariff in connexion with this subject, was in- 
serted, the Congress intending thereby to declare, 
that no wool should be admitted at 5 per cent., 
unless it was truly coarse wool, and that all wool 
not coarse, or which could compete with our do- 
mestic wool, should pay the high duty; though 
costing seven cents or under. , 

3. A variety of new regulations were adopted to 
prevent and guard against fraud, which will be 
found in the provisos above recited, marked i, 2, 
and 3. 

In this manner the Twenty-seventh Congress 
sedulously attempted to protect the wool of the 
American farmer, and guard his interests eflectu- 
ally against all danger of competion with cheap 
South American wool. 1 do not hesitate to affirm 
that this object would have been accomplished, if 
the act of 1842 had been executed according to the 
manifest intent of Congress. Certain itis, the pro- 
visions of that act as ultimately settled were highly 
satisfactory to those members who more immedi- 
ately represented the wool-growing interest, 

To enable the committee to appreciate the true 
character of the tariff of 1842, so far as it deals 
with this subject, I invite particular attention to the 
table which I now introduce. In the first column 
you will find the cost of wool in the foreign coun- 
try from five cents to twenty-five cents per pound; 
in the second, the rate per cent. which each grade 
pays according to the true meaning of the act of 
1842, supposing the wools costing seven cents and 
under, not to be ** course,” and therefore not enti- 
tled to admission at the low rate; in the third, the 
amount of duty which each grade must pay accord- 
ing to the actof 1842; and in the fourth, the amount 
which the same grades will pay according to the 
bill which has recently passed the two Houses 
of Congress; the rate of duty under such bill be- 
ing on all wool thirty per cent. ad valorem. The 
specific duty of three cents per pound is wholly 
rejected, 

ll tuble of the cost of foreign wool—of the rate per cent. and 


amount of duty peyable under the act of 1842, and which vill 
be payable under the act of 1846. 


| Rate percent. | Amount under the | Amountun- 


Cost per lb. . : 
tperlb.| by act of 1842. same act. der act 1846. 


90 


5 | 4 cts. Sms. } cts. 5 mes. 
he lied OO 4 K }.§ 

7 | 726.7 | 5 ] : 1 

~ 6712 5 4 = 

9 63 1-3 5 7 | 2 7 
10 60 | 6 0 | 3 0 

ll 57 3.11 | 6 3 | 3 3 

12 55 6 6 2. £ 

13 S3113 | 6 9 | 3 9 
14 51 3-7 7 Q 4 2 

5s | 8 7 5 i ae 

16 18 3-4 7 8 A M 

17 47 11-17 | .° % ee 
18 4523 | 8 4 5 4 

19 4515-19 | s 7 | g-* 74 

1 45 9 0 Bb 29 
21 | 4427 9 3 6. a 
2 437-11 9 6 er 
939 | 4193 | 9 9 “a 
4 | 421-2 | 10 86 oe eos 
25 «| 42 10 5 Ye 2S 


A bare inspection of this table is enough to sat- 
isfy any one that the tariff of 1842 confers much 
greater benefits on the wool growers than the de- 
structive bill which has passed the two Flouses of 
a happy combination of a specific 
with an ad valorem duty, the rate per cent. under 
the act of 1842 runs up as the price of the article 
runs down, thus guarding the farmer against com- 
petition with low-priced foreign wools—his great- 
est danger. I am sensible that much complaint 
has been made of the enormous quantity of wool 
which has been imported into this country during 
the two past years, as having cost seven cents per 
pound and under, on which there has been paid a 
duty of only five per cent. ad valorem. The im- 
portations of wool during the years 1844 and 1845 
will appear by the following table: 

Wool costing Wool costing 
7 ets. and under. Value. over 7 cents. Value. 


1844, ... 13,808,645 Ibs.....9754,441...199,763 Ibs... .%97,019 
1845. ,..23,382,007 Ibs. ... 1,653,789. . 450,943 Ibs... . 136,005 


I have no means of determining what part, if 


any, of this cheap foreign wool has superseded the 


|, use of American wool, and thus injured our farm- 
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ers. No doubt the increased importation is to be 
attributed in part to the rapid growth and flourish 
ing state of our manufactures of carpets and other 
coarse woollens, under the operation of the benefi- 
cent tariff of 1842. But I greatly fear much wool 
has been introduced into the country in violation of 
the act of Congress. If any part of it was ofsuch 
a quality that it could compete in the market with 
our domestic wool of any grade, no matter how 
low, it was not truly “coarse wool,’’ within the 
intent and meaning of the act of °42. It should 
have paid the high rate of duty. If, therefore, any 
injury has been done to wool growers from this 


cause, I affirm it is owing wholly to the infidelity 


of our custom-house officers—not to the law as it 
This 
only proves that it is of little use to make a tariff 
to protect farmers, mechanics, and manufacturers, 
and then put the execution of the law into hands 
hostile to its principle, In this way sad havoc has 
heen made with the act of 1842. Besides, if a real 
evil is to be found, in this quarter, I would ask, 
what is the remedy which you have adopted ? If 
wool costing seven cents and under can be brought 
from South America, and here sold to the preju- 
dice of American wool growers, what protection is 
there in 30 per cent. ad valorem ? It will be found 
by those who put themselves to the trouble of 
making the calculation, that the cheap wool im- 
ported i 1844, cost on an average 5 cents 4 mills 
per pound; and in 1845, 6 cents 5 mills—the duty 
on the former at 30 per cent. being 1 cent 6 mills, 
and on the latter 1 cent 9 mills per pound, What 
a mockery is it to tell the farmers of this country 
that this che ap wool—this five, six, and seven cent 
wool, can really compete with their wool; and at 
the same time propose to protect them against such 
an evil by the miserable pittance of one cent duty, 
and afew mills more or less. To enable our farm- 
ers to compete with wool of this character, under 
30 sheht a duty, it would be necessary for them to 
bring their clip into market at 12 or 15 cents per 
pound, The truth is, that the 30 per cent. ad va- 
lorem which the tariff of 1846 imposes on cheap 
foreign wool, is a mere revenue duty. It has not 
even the merit of incidental protection. In regard 
to so much of this foreign wool as 1s truly coarse, 
the farmer needs no protection, for reasons already 
adverted to; but in regard to mestizo wool, the 
fact is otherwise; and in such the boon 
which-the new tariff offers them, has not the re- 
spectability of a shadow. No, the true policy is to 
reéstablish the act of 1842, and apply rigidly its 
provisions to all these cheap wools. No one can 
fail to detect in an instant such wool as is the pro- 
duct of a cross by the bucks exported in 1837 and 
1838 on the native sheep of South America. In 
such cases, the high duty of 3 cents per pound and 
30 per cent. ad valorem should be exacted; and I 
am inclined to think it will be expedient, at no 
distant day, to carry the duty on low priced wools 
much above the rates of 1842. 3ut in place of 
strenethening the hands of our farmers, this Ad- 
ministration has visited them with the evils of re- 
duction. Instead of enjoying the substantial priv- 
teres of the act of 1842, they are turned over to the 
beauties of a chimerical and ridiculous free trade. 
What the result of the experiment will be on this 
great staple, I leave others to judge, in view of the 
probable improvement in the quality of South 
American wool by the process which has already 
produced so perceptible an effect. No doubt wool 
from that quarter of the world will continue to 
grow finer and finer, and must, at no distant day, 
under the tariff of 1846, break down woo! growing 
in the United States. 

But the import of South American wool is by no 
mneans the only or even the greatest evil which 
American wool growers are obliged to encounter. 
They are now, and long have been, competing with 
vast quantities of Eurepean wool, imported in the 
form ot woollens. There was imported and con- 
sumed in the United States, in 1844, woollen goods 
to the amount and value of $9,442,138; and in 
1845, to the amount and value of $10,519,520, as 
will appear by the following tables, the re-expor- 
tations being deducted: 


appears on the pages of your statute book. 


ease 


l. Tuble of imports and consumption of foreign woollens in 
the United States, in the year ending the 30th June, 1844. 
Cloths and cassimeres,.......ccevesccsecccsces $4,777,940 
Merino GOW. o6as ce casene snsvcnuvtiasens even 268,052 
Blankets, costing not above 75 cents each. 


| we ourselves grow. 
is now producing a very injurious effect on the | 
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| Blankets, costing over 75 cents each.......... 632,627 
f POE MEE cca nss 0ceendanuee se $ ossees ose 1,815,396 
Hosiery, glov: s, mits,and binding.............. 661 967 
Woollen and worsted yarns.............. errr 158,163 | 
PNG corsa ins beable s-senne ts alleen tein ‘ 37,795 
UD, sc ack ubsaieskieus sanede ares soap 40,214 
Carpeting, Wilton and Saxony....... RE EE 45,818 
da Gabcds cocwce cxebee 226,377 
Carpeting, Venetian and other ingrain.......... 17,220 
All other articles...... oe iweaees PER og Use ky iene ; 394,173 
UE dantns sechbownnead ss caetcee cocccce 49,492,138 


2. Table of imports and consumption of foreign woollens in the 


United States, in the year ending the 30th June, 1845. 
Cloths and cassimeres. ..........0.200+ eeseeees 5,380,038 
DR erIRO GRAB ies once cucccesas vocnceveesecnecs 214,981 
Blankets, costing not above 75 cents each,..... 





Biankets, costing over 75 cents each......... 690,357 
NOR BO o.55'¥00 50 0s cans oe 2ee sesso seeees 1,840,699 
Hosiery, gloves, mits, and binding......... — 738,787 
Woollen and worsted yarns..........cceeeeeees 187,975 
OTT Te TT ree retiena 72,308 
rr é<itassaeh ee 100,352 
Carpeting, Wilton and Saxony............ee00. £6,160 
CO, CINOUN Sine suvecsceeentcesaes vuvaw 310,174 
Carpeting, Venetian and other ingrain,..... ee 34,951 
All other articles ,..... 2.600000. NE rhees bhenes 848,553 

ce nbne bpss eh b¥0RNs bb 68 ceekeses oe + $10,519,520 


Thus it appears there was imported and con- 
sumed in the United States, during the two years 
ending on the 30th of June, 1845, woollens of va- 
rious sorts to the amount (according to the cus- 
tom-house returns) of $19,961,658. But it is be- 
lieved that this sum is far below the true cost of 
such imports; for it is notorious that the goods 
are, when entered for the payment of duties, great- 
ly under-valued. The duties on flannels, baizes, 
and carpetings are, by the act of 1842, made spe- 
cific. On all other articles of wool they are levied 
on the ad valorem principle. In the latter case, 
the temptation to under-value the imports, or to 
make false invoices is very great, aid is seldom 
resisted. It must not be assumed, therefore, that 
the country in 1845 purchased woollens to the 
amount only of $10,519,520, great as that sum is. 
I have little doubt but that we paid in fact, in that 
year $15,000,000 for foreign woollens; and I am 
satisfied, on inquiry, that m every dollar’s worth 
of such goods we purchased at least one pound of 
foreign wool. Lam told by good judges that not far 
from one-half of the purchase money for foreign 
woollens goes to pay for foreigngwool, and the 
residue we know pays for foreign labor; for for- 
eign agricultural products, other than wool—such 
as breads.uffs, beef, pork, vegetables, &c., con- 
sumed by the operatives; for the use of foreign 
tools, implements, and machinery; and for profits 
on the capital invested by foreign manufacturers 
of woollens. 


into this country, and, in the shape of woollens, 
are here sold in competition with the correspond- 
ing American articles. If to the twenty-four mil- 
lions of pounds of cheap wool imported ina single 
year from South America we add fifteen millions 
introduced in the same year from Europe in the 
form of woollens, we have the enormous aggre- 
gate of thirty-nine millions of pounds of foreign 
wool thrown upon our market, and operating se- 
riously to the prejudice of the American wool- 
grower. Itis highly important that our farmers 
who take an interest in this subject should watch 
closely the imports of woollens; for the wool com- 
prised in most of them is precisely the sort which 
The competition in this form 


domestic wool-growing interest, and must ere long, 
unless sedulously guarded against, prove disas- 
trous in a high degree. 

sutit will be asked, why is*it that, under the 
tariff of 1842, such a vast amount of foreign wool- 
lens has been introduced into the country, and 
why have American wool-growers been sub- 
jected to such a dangerous competition ? 
answer shall be brief. — 


by that act. 


tection in the form of a series of minimums; but 


|, the disturbances in South Carolina, unfortunately, | 

induced Congress, in 1832, to discard the minimums, | 
and to substitute an ad valorem duty of 50 per cent. | 
| By the tariff of 1842, a duty of 40 per cent. only is 


laid on most woollens; and this, for the reason 
above alluded to, has proved wholly inadequte to 





sustain our manufacturers. Many believe th 


304,205 | 


All such wool, labor, agricultural | 
products, and other elements of cost, are brought 


The | 
nswel It is owing to the imprac- | 
ticability of collecting in full the duties imposed | 
We have already seen that the tariff | 
| of 1828 gave to domestic woollens abundant pro- 
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Government is cheated out of one-half of the 
and of course the manufacturers lose so muc 
tection. The frauds in this respect are as notori 
ous as that there is such a place as Pear! street in 
New York. The facility for perpetrating th, ra 
can be appreciated, when it is understood th 
imports are mostly consignments, and of , 
the owner can make the invoice what he pleases: 
and we all know that a custom-house oath js of 
little worth. I have not the least belief that over 
25 per cent. is collected on woollen goods subjected 
to 40 per cent., and in proportion on goods liable 
to pay a lower rate. Owing to this cause, the 


at the 
“ourse 


| manufacturers of woollens, in this country, are jn 


a depressed condition. I admit that 40 per cent, 
would be, if collected, abundant protection for 
woollens; and I would by no means advocate a 
return to the stringent rates of 1828. But the ad 
valorem principle should, in its application to woo!- 
lens, be discarded, and moderate specific duties 
imposed. I am confident that 30 per cent., put in 
the form of specifics, would be much better for our 
woollen manufactures than the rates of 1842. Up- 
der such a system, this important branch of na- 
tional industry would take a new start. The 
pressure of foreign wool, in the shape of imported 


| woollens, on the market would be in some measure 
|| relieved, and the business of wool-growing would 


soon become prosperous throughout the country. 

But what remedy has this Administration adopt- 
ed for the evils which have embarrassed the wool. 
growing interest, and which might, even under the 
act of 42, have ultimately overthrown it? Have 
they manifested a disposition to lend the farmer 
a helping hand in this regard? On the contrary, 
they ea introduced and carried through Congress 
a revenue measure, ingeniously contrived to break 
down both our manufactures of wool and the busi- 
ness of wool growing. While, on the one hand, 
they raise the duty on coarse wool from five to 
thirty per cent., (which can do our farmers no 


good, for reasons already stated,) on the other, 


they cut down the duty on such wool as can really 
compete with our own (ranging from forty-two to 
ninety per cent.) to thirty per cent. But, what is 
worse, they also reduce the duty imposed by the 
act of °42 on the principal woollens from forty to 
thirty per cent., and even that the manufacturers, 
and, through them, the wool growers, are not to 
have the benefit of, beyond fifteen or twenty per 
cent.; for, whether an ad valorem duty be thirty or 
forty per cent., the frauds committed at the custom 
house will be alike frequent and proportionably 
extensive. While they impose a duty of thirty 
per cent. on coarse wool, such as we do not grow, 
they levy a lower rate on foreign fabrics of wool 
of like quality. Besides this, they raise the duty 
on indigo, dyestuffs, and other materials used in 
manufacturing woollens, in violation of the imme- 
morial practice of the Government. In short, a 
bill has been adopted which excludes totally the 
idea of protecting wool and woollens—which dis- 
criminates for revenue, and against these important 
products of agriculture and the arts—which with- 


| draws wholly from the wool of the farmer the fos- 


tering care of the Government, and turns the man- 
ufacturer of the same over to a fatal competition 
with the cheaper wool and low wages of Europe. 
But I have rot yet introduced into the picture all 
the lineaments of the scheme, which in its consum- 
mation, must inevitably overthrow the wool-grow- 
ing interest. In the warehouse bill, now before 
us, we have another potent engine of hostility to 
domestic wool and woollens. One of the greatest 
safeguards which the tariff of ’42 threw around all 


the great interests of the country was the rigid ex- 


action of the duties in cash. But this is now to 


| be dispensed with, and the importers of woollens 
_ can, by depositing their goods in a warehouse, ob- 


tain a credit on the duties for one year. ; 
One would suppose that this Administration 
ought to be satisfied with cutting down the duties 
on wool and its fabrics to the revenue standard, 
and even, as it is believed, much below it, without 


urging upon us this warehouse bill, which will 


greatly facilitate the introduction of foreign wool- 
lens into this country, and thus supersede, with 
foreign wool, the consumption of American wool. 


' Probably this warehouse system will be little less 


disastrous in its effect on domestic wool and wool- 


| lens than the chimerical free-trade tariff which re- 
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cently passed the two Houses of Congress. Will | 
it be any advantage to our farmers to have vast | 
quantities of foreign woollens, piled up in the ware- || 
houses, to be from thence thrown into auction | 
rooms, and sold at greatly reduced prices, thus 
roducing ruinous fluctuation and instability in the 
market for our domestic wool and woollens? 

Why should so much pains be taken to intro- 
duce, in the form of woollens, such vast quantities 
of foreign wool? Why try to deprive our farmers 
of the privilege of clothing with wool, by the | 
agency of American manufactures, the millions of 
free citizens of this country? Why is such a vast || 
complication of machinery got UP» with much in- |) 
genuity, that its powers may be directed to crush || 
American wool? Is it because the ever-present || 
hills of New England, the boundless prairies of the 
West, and the vast mountain regions of the South, 
are inadequate to produce the requisite supply? Is 
it because our farmers are not sufficiently enter- 
rising and industrious to grow what is needed ? 
tn the efforts of this Administration to put down 
the wool-growing interest, it is not difficult to see || 
the spirit which seemed at one time to actuate Mr. 
Randolph, when he said he would go, at any time, || 
half'a mile to kick a sheep. 

No doubt the capabilities of this country for 
raising wool are almost infinite. The mountains || 
of the South are peculiarly adapted to this species || 
of culture; where, by reason of a genial climate || 
and perennial verdure, wool can be grown at much | 
less cost than at the North. The noble West en- | 
joys advantages equally decided, in the cheapness 
‘and vastness of its prairies—so that the South and || 
West can enter into this business with brilliant || 
prospects, and, perhaps, ina great degree, super- || 
sede the North and East, except in the highest 
erades of wool. These, the northern farmers, by 
reason of their untiring industry and superior care 
and skill, will be likely to retain; and, for the loss || 
of the other grades, they will be more than com- || 
pensated by the advantages which they will derive | 
from the woollen factories in their midst, provided 
“wool and woollens’’ are properly protected and 
cared for by our Government. 

But the contrary policy has unhappily prevailed; 
and I now predict, if the system of low duties, 
without discrimination, except in hostility to do- | 
mestic interests, is to stand for any considerable | 
period of time, aided, as it will be, in its work of || 
ruin by this warehousing scheme, the effect on | 
American wool and woollens will be as follows: 

1. It will stop, ina great degree, perhaps wholly, | 
the imports of coarse wool, but in a manner, or | 
rather from a cause, that will prove highly disas- | 
trous to our farmers; for it will destroy, or at any 
rate greatly cripple, our manufactures of carpeting 
and other coarse woollens. The South American | 
wool would, in such cases, be taken to Europe, | 
and after being there converted into carpeting and 
other cheap woollens, would be imported into this 
country, and in that form be sold to our people, 





and in the mean time the farmers would have the 
poor consolation of knowing they had lost, in the | 
destruction of these home manufactures, a valuable | 
market for breadstufls, beef, pork, butter, cheese, | 
corn, oats, hay,and agricultural products generally, | 
other than wool. 

2. It will affect very injuriously the manufac- | 
tures of woollens all over the country. Mr. | 
Walker insists that, under his system, the imports | 
will be greatly increased, and at the same time he | 
tells us the manufacturers will make profits equal | 
to the average earnings of other lnioeame in | 
the State, or, in other words, they can continue | 
their business with success. How can this be in | 
the face of heavy importations of woollens? On | 
the contrary, I affirm, that a vast proportion of | 
these establishments will be broken up, others | 
will run short time, and a few, perhaps, having 
great resources, will be able to maintain themselves, 
and even to make moderate profits, as they will 
get wool low and labor cheap by reason of the 
multitudes thrown out of employment. 

3. The farmers will lose, by crippling or breaking 
up these establishments, an important, market for 
agricultural products other than wool. They 
should incessantly bear in mind that, in purcha- 
Sing foreign woollens, they in fact pay for all the 
foreign breadstuffs, beef, pork, &c., consumed in 
manufacturing such goods abroad, and that in the 
form of woollens such products are in effect sold | 
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here in competition with the products of our own 
agriculture. 
4. Wool itself must be creatly reduced in price. 


| This must result inevitably—first, from increasing 
| the supply of wool, by the importation of that arti- 


cle to an immense amount in the shape of woollens; 
and, secondly, from diminishing the home or do- 
mestic demand for the article. There will be fewer 
manufacturers in the market to purchase, and these 
will only be enabled to do so at reduced prices. 
Domestic wool, for a long time past, has ranged in 
our market from twenty-five to sixty cents per 
pound; and where is the wisdom, by breaking 
down our manufactures, of reducing the article so 
low that it ean be taken to and manufactured in 
Europe, and then brought back and sold to our 


| people as woollens, we losing freight and charges 
| to and from Europe, to say nothing of profits to 
| the foreign manufacturer, and in addition a valua- 


ble market at home for other agricultural products ? 

5. The farmer will find it extremely difficult to 
sell his wool for cash, unless, indeed, at a ruinous 
sacrifice. He will be obliged to dispose of it in 
barter; and how, then, can he get money to pay 
his taxes, or to raise a mortgage on his farm ? 

It is hardly necessary to say, that these causes 
must give a very injurious check to the wool- 
growing business all over the Union, and particu- 
larly at the South and West. We are to look for 
no increase of the number of sheep corresponding 


| . . . . ° 
with the increase of our population, and I believe 


a large proportion of those in existence will be 
consigned to the shambles. 

Can any one doubt the justice of this exposition 
in view of the facts and considerations which ] 
have presented? Let it be remembered I have left 


| out of view the effect which the new measures 
| must have on the other great interests of the coun- 


try. Laffirm it is impossible to overthrow any 
one of these interests without giving a great shock 
to all the rest. What, under the system of low 
anti-protective duties, will become of iron and its 
fabrics, of the manufactures of cotton, of sugar 
and molasses, refined sugar, coal, glass, leather 
and its fabrics, and nameless other interests which 
have sprung up under the protective policy since 
1816? If these interests, or any one of them, 
should fail, would not the indirect effect on wool 
and woollens be highly injurious? How can 
those engaged in other employments afford to buy 
such goods unless their business is prosperous ? 

In addition we must look to the probable state 
of the currency, under these measures, to enable 
us to realize the dangers which must beset Amer- 
ican wool. While the Administration utterly re- 
pudiates the protective policy, and reduces greatly 
the duties on foreign goods of every description, 
they avow that they expect an immense increase 
of imports, so as to more than make up the loss of 
revenue which would otherwise occur. Mr. Walk- 
er ins’sts that the revenue under his anti-protective 
tariff will be several millions more than under the 
act of 1842; or, in other words, the country is to 
be flooded with foreign manufactures. How are 
we to pay for such an immense amount of goods ? 
Will not the balance of trade be turned against us, 
our country drained of the precious metals, the 
banks crippled? and must there not be a great re- 
duction of the currency, if not a complete over- 
throw of our monetary system? Amidst the gen- 
eral ruin, can the wool-grower expect to escape? 


Let experience, as folly and madness have resolved | 


to try these experiments, test the truth and justice 
of these remarks. 

In this place I wish to recur again to the provis- 
ions of the act of 1842 on “* wool and woollens,”’ 
for the purpose of repelling an imputation inces- 
santly cast on that measure by the opponents of 
protection. Itis said that the tariff of 1842 is so 
arranged as to protect the manufacturers only, and 
that, too, at the expense of all other classes—par- 
ticularly farmers and mechanics. I have already 
shown that the duty on wool ranges from 42 to 90 
per cent. ad valorem. On ready-made clothing it 
is 50 per cent. ad valorem, but on the principal 
articles of woollens it is only 40 per cent. ad valo- 
rem, and on other fabrics of wool the rate is much 
lower. Thus, while the farmer got a protection on 


his wool of from 42 to 90 per cent. ad valorem, | 


and the tailors and seamstressgs on ready-made 
clothing a protection of 5!) per cent., the act of 
1842 conferred on;the manufacturers of woollens a 
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boon of only 40 per cent. and under. This fact 
expresses the true character of the act of 1842. It 
sedulously cared for and protected our agricultural 
and mechanical interests; and whatever protection 
it granted to manufactures was mainly with a 
view to sustain and benefit our farmers, mechan- 
ics, and laborers. 

I have thus given a full, and I trust a just, expo- 

sition of the subject of * wool and woollens,” and 
of the operation of the tariff of 1842 on those in- 
terests, and the certain effect of the new measures 
on the same. I was a member of this body when 
the tariff "of 1842 was cnacted, and codperated 
anxiously with friends from all sections of this 
Union in efforts, under circumstances of unexam- 
Ned difficulty and embarrassment, to carry the 
vill through the House of Representatives. 1 must 
acknowledge all my expectations of benefit from 
the measure, both to the Government and the peo- 
ple, have been more than realized. I have wit- 
nessed its effect in restoring, as by magic, public 
and private credit; in replenishing an empty treas- 
ury; in giving life, vigor, and activity to all branch- 
es of national industry; and in raising them toa 
pitch of prosperity, such as has existed at no ume 
since the organization of the Government under 
the Constitution in 1789. 

If Il were among the number of those whose ex- 
pectations of benefits from this Government are 
all staked on the hazard of the political die, and 
whose sole motive in taking a part in public affairs 
is the hope of sharing in “ the spoils of victory,’’ 
I could desire no other consummation than the 
measures which have been, or will be, adopted 
during the present session of Congress. But hav- 
ing the honor to represent on this floor (in part) 
the people of a State who have little or no interest 
in this Government, except that it shall be justly, 
wisely, and properly administered, and who do 
not wish to participate in the fruits of a gambling 
presidential election; entertaining, as do, an 
earnest desire for the prosperity and happiness of 
our common country, and possessing a heart, as I 
hope, sufficiently liberal and comprehensive to 
embrace every section of this vast Confederacy, 
and all its great and paramount interests, [ have 
felt constrained to oppose to these prose of evil 
all the resistance in my power. oppose then 
as alike injurious to the North and the South, to 
the East and the West—as striking a fatal blow 
at agriculture, commerce, manufactures, and the 
mechanic arts—as certain to deprive the Govern- 
ment of adequate revenue, and to subvert credit in 
every form, particularly the currency—to derange 

in a mischievous manner the relation of debtor and 
creditor, to grind the former as between the upper 
and nethef millstone, and to introduce disorder 
and confusion into all departments of business— 
destroying millions of capital, committing thou- 
sands to bankruptey, and opening once more in 
our path the abyss into which we were plunged in 
1837. But there is an arbiter, to which an appeal 
will not be made in vain—it is an enlightened and 
patriotic public sentiment, which settles alike the 
fate of public men and public measures. Before 
this tribunal I fearlessly place the just and liberal 
policy of the 27th Congress, with all the multiplied 
blessings which have resulted therefrom; and I 
am perfectly willing that both should stand in con- 
trast with the anti-American measures now adopt- 
ed, (though with manifest hesitation and reluc- 
_tance,) in conformity with the behests of patron- 
Wace and power. IT await with no presumptuous 
', confidence the judgment of the American people 
on the two systems of policy—by their fruits they 
know one, and will soon know the other—and 
then, undeceived and aroused, they will hold the 
authors of the numberless calamities which must 
ensue to a dread responsibility. Then the rights 
of American labor, and the duty of Government 
to protect it, will be understood—the barriers 
which have been erected to guard our home indus- 
try will be re-established—all the great interests 
of the country will be placed under the guardian- 
ship of a just, liberal, and well-arranged protective 
system and the principles and policy of Wash- 
|| ington and his successors will regain an ascenden- 
' cy in this Government, and will be re-established 
on a foundation which neither the arts of dema- 
|| gogues can undermine, nor the presumptuousness 
of political empirics can subvert, 
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IN SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 





Execulive proceedings, correspondence, and documents, 
relating to Oregon, from which the injunction of 
secrecy has been removed, 


Wepnespar, June 10, 1846. 

The following Message was received from the 
President of the United States, by Mr. Walker, his 
Secretary. i 

T'o the Senate of the United States: 

I lay before the Senate a proposal, in the form 
of a convention, presented to the Secretary of State 
on the sixth instant, by the Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Pk nipotentiary of her Britannic Ma- 
jesty, for the adjustment of the Oregon question, 
together with a protocol of this proceeding. I 
submit this proposal to the consideration of the 
Senate, and request their advice as to the action 
which, in their judgment, it may be proper to take 
in reference to it. 

In the early periods of the Government, the 
opinion and advice of the Senate were often taken 
in advance upon important questions of our for- 
eign policy. General Washington repeatedly con- 
sulted the Senate, and asked their previous advice 
upon pending negotiations with foreign Powers; 
and the Senate in every instance responded to his | 
call by giving their advice, to which he always 
conformed his action. This practice, though rarely 
resorted to in latter times, was, in my judgment, 
eminently wise, and may, on occasions of great im- 
ortance, be properly revived. The Senate area 
ranch of the treaty-making power; and, by con- 
sulting them in advance of his own action upon 
‘mportant measures of foreign policy which may 
ultimately come before them for their considera- 
tion, the President secures harmony of action be- 
tween that body and himself. The Senate are, 
moreover, a branch of the war-making power, 
and it may be eminently proper for the Executive 
to take the opinion and advice of that body in ad- 
vance upon any great question which may involve | 
in‘its decision the issue of peace or war. On the 
“present occasion the mognitude of the subject would 
induce me, under any circumstances, to desire the 
previous advice of the Senate; and that desire is 
increased by the recent debates and proceedings in 
Congress, which render it, in my judgment, not 
only respectful to the Senate, but necessary and 
proper, if not indispensable, to insure harmonious 
action between that body and the Executive. In | 
conferring on the Executive the authority to give 
the notice for the abrogation of the convention of 
1827, the Senate acted publicly so large a part, 
that a decision on the proposal now made by the 
British Government, without a definite knowledge 
of the views of that body in reference to it, might 
render the question still more complicated and 
difficult of adjustment. For these reasons I invite 
the consideration of the Senate to the proposal of 
the British Government for the settlement of the 
Oregon question, and ask their advice on the sub- 
ect. 

My opinions and my action on the Oregon ques- 
tion were fully made known to Congress in my 
annual Message of the second December last; and 
the opinions therein expressed remain unchanged. 

Should the Senate, by the constitutional major- 
ity required for the ratification of treaties, advise 
the acceptance of this proposition, or advise it with 
such modifications as they may, upon full delibersg) 
ation, deem proper, I shall conform my action to”! 
their advice. Should the Senate, however, decline 
by such constitutional majority to give such advice, 
or to express an opinion on the subject, 1 shall 
consider it my duty to reject the offer. 

I also communicate herewith an extract from a 
despatch of the Secretary of State to the Minister 
of a United States at London, under date of the 
twenty-eighth of April last, directing him, in ac- 
cordance with the joint resolution of Congress || 
* concerning the Oregon Territory,’’ to deliver the 1} 
notice to the British Government for the abroga- |} 
tion of the convention of the 6th of August, 1827; | 
and also a copy of the notice transmitted to him || 
for that purpose, together with extracts from a | 
despatch of that Minister to the Secretary of State, || 
bearing date on the eighteenth day of May last. || 

JAMES K. POLK. 

Wasnineton, June 10, 1846. 


‘ cured to British subjects by this article | 
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The Oregon Question. 

The message was read. 

On motion by Mr. ALLEN, that the message and 
documents communicated therewith be referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, and printed | 
in confidence for the use of the Senate, 

A division of the question was called for by Mr. 
McDUFFIE; and 

On the question, “that the message and docu- | 
ments communicated therewith be referred to the 


Committee on Foreign Relations:”’ {| 


It was determined in the negative: Yeas 9, nays 
36. 

On motion by Mr. HANNEGAN, 

The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth of 
the Senators present, 

Those who voted in the affirmative are, 

Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atherton, Breese, Cass, Dickinson, 
Fairfield, Hannegan, Turney. 
Those who voted in the negative are, 


Messrs. Archer, Bagby, Benton, Berrien, Calhoun, Chal- 
mers, Thomas Clayton. Colquitt, Corwin, Davis, Dayton, 
Dix, Greene, Haywood, Houston, Huntington, Jarnagin, 
Johnson of Maryland, Johnson of Louisiana, Lewis, Me- 


$$$ 
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SENATE, 


to the year A. D. 1859, when they shall 
determine.”’ 
After debate, 
On motion by Mr. BENTON, 
The Senate adjourned. 


Fripay, June 12, 1846. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the resolution 
submitted by Mr. Haywoop on the llth instan; 
together with the amendment proposed thereto by 
Mr. Nixes: and, after debate, y 


cease and 


Mr. NILES, by unanimous consent, modified 
his proposed amendment to read as follows: 

With the following proviso at the end of the 9d 
article of the proposed convention, to wit: 

** Provided, That the right of navigating the 
Columbia river, secured to the Hudson’s’ Bay 
Company, and to all British subjects trading with 
the same, be limited to the year A. D. 1863, when 
it shall cease and determine.”’ 

On the question to agree thereto: 

It was determined in the negative: Yeas 10, 


Duffie, Mangum, Miller, Morehead, Niles, Pearce, Penny- || NAYS 31. 


backer, Phelps, Rusk, Simmons, Speight, Upham, Webster, 
Westcott, Woodbridge, Yulee. 
So the motion to refer was rejected. 
On the question to agree to the second clause of 
the motion, 1] 
On motion by Mr. TURNEY, that it lie on the 
table, 

It was determined in the affirmative: Yeas 27, 
nays 2]. 

On motion by Mr. HANNEGAN, 

The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth of 
the Senators present, 

‘Those who voted in the affirmative are, 

Messrs. Archer, Benton, Berrien, Calhoun, Chalmers, J. 
M. Clayton, Colquitt, Davis, Dayton, Greene, Haywood, || 
Houston, Huntington, Johnson of Maryland, Johnson of 
Louisiana, Lewis, McDuffie, Mangum, Miller, Morehead, 
Pearce, Pennybacker, Phelps, Rusk, Speight, Turney, Up- 
ham. 


Those who voted in the negative are, 

Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atherton, Bagby, Breese, Cass, 
Corwin, Dickinson, Dix, Fairfield, Hannegan, Jarnagin, 
Jenness, Niles, Semple, Sevier, Simmons, Webster, West- 
cott, Woodbridge, Yulee. 

On motion by Mr. HANNEGAN, that the fur- 
ther consideration of the message and accompany- 
ing documents be postponed until Monday next, 
the 15th instant, 

It was determined in the negative: Yeas 13, 
nays 35. 

On motion by Mr. HANNEGAN, 

The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth of 
the Senators present, i| 

Those who voted in the affirmative are, 

Messrs. Allen, Atherton, Breese, Cass, Colquitt, Dickin- 


son, Fairfield, Hannegan, Jarnagin, Jenness, Rusk, Semple, 
Westcott. 


Those who voted in the negative are, 


Messrs. Archer, Ashley, Bagby, Benton, Berrien, Cal- 
houn, Chalmers, John M. Clayton, Corwin, Davis, Dayton, 
Dix, Greene, Haywood, Houston, Huntington, Johnson of 
Maryland, Johnson of Louisiana, Lewis, McDuttie, Man- | 
gum, Miller, Morehead, Niles, Pearce, Pennybacker, Phelps, 
Sevier, Simmons, Speight, Turney, Upham, Webster, 
Woodbridge, Yulee. 


So the motion to postpone was rejected. 


Tuorspay, June 1], 1846. 


On motion by Mr. MANGUM, 

The Senate proceeded to consider the message | 
of the President of the United States of the 10th 
instant, communicating a proposal for the adjust- | 
ment of the Oregon question; and, after debate, 

Mr. HAYWOOD submitted the following reso- | 
lution for consideration: 

Resolved, (two-thirds of the Senators present 
concurring,) That the President of the United | 
States be, and he is hereby, advised to accept the 
proposal of the British Government, accompany- 
ing his message to the Senate dated 10th June, | 
1846, for a convention to settle boundaries, &c., | 
between the United States and Great Britain west | 
of the Rocky or Stony Mountains. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded 
to consider the said resolution. 

On motion by Mr. NILES, that it be amended | 
by adding thereto the following: 

With the following proviso at the end of the | 
Qd article of the proposed convention, to wit: i 

‘* Provided, That the rights of navigation se- 


limited || 


On motion by Mr. NILES, 

The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth of 
the Senators present, 

Those who voted in the affirmative are, 

Messrs. Ashley, Atherton, Bagby, Dix, Fairfield, Houston, 
Jenness, Niles, Simmons, Woodbridge. 

Those who voted in the negative are, 


Messrs. Archer, Benton, Berrien, Calhoun, Chalmers, 
Thomas Clayton, John M. Clayton, Colquitt, Davis, Day- 
ton, Evans, Greene, Haywood, Huntington, Johnson of 
Maryland, Johnson of Louisiana, Lewis, McDuffie, Man- 


|| gun, Miller, Morehead, Pearce, Pennybacker, Phelps, Rusk, 


Sevier, Speight, Turney, Upham, Webster, Yulee. 

So the proposed amendment was rejected. 

On the question to agree to the resolution: 

It was determined in the affirmative: Yeas 38, 
nays 12. 

On motion, 

The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth of 
the Senators present, 

Those who voted in the affirmative are, 

Messrs. Archer, Ashley, Bagby, Benton, Berrien, Calhoun, 
Chalmers, Thomas Clayton, John M. Clayton, Colquitt, Da- 
vis, Dayton, Dix, Evans, Greene, Haywood, Houston, Hun- 
tington, Johnson of Maryland, Johnson of Louisiana, Lewis, 
McDuffie, Mangum, Miller, Morehead, Niles, Pearce, Pen- 
nybacker, Phelps, Rusk, Sevier, Simmons, Speight, Turney, 
Upham, Webster, Woodbridge, Yulee. 

Those who voted in the negative are, 

Messrs. Allen, Atherton, Breese, Cameron, Cass, Dickin- 
son, Fairfield, Hannegan, Jarnagin, Jenness, Semple, Stur- 
geon. 

So it was 

Resolved, (two-thirds of the Senators present 
concurring,) That the President of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, advised to accept the 
proposal of the British Government, accompany- 
ing his message to the Senate dated 10th June, 
1846, for a convention to settle boundaries, &c., 
between the United States and Great Britain west 
of the Rocky or Stony Mountains. 

Ordered, That the Secretary lay the said resolu- 
tion before the President of the United States. 


Tvespay, June 16, 1846. 


The following message was received from the 
President of the United States, by Mr. Walker, 
his Secreta: y: 

To the Senate of the United States: 

In accordance with the resolution of the Senate of 
the 12th instant, that ** the President of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, advised to accept the 

roposal of the British Government, accompanying 
bis message to the Senate, dated 10th June, 1846, 
for a convention to settle boundaries, &c., between 


‘the United States and Great Britain west of the 


Rocky or Stony Mountains,”’ a convention was 


concluded and signed on the 15th instant, by the 
Secretary of State on the part of the United States, 
and the envoy merce and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of her Britannic Majesty on the part of 


| Great Britain. 


This convention I now lay before the Senate for 
their consideration, with a view to its ratification. 
° JAMES K. POLK. 
Wasuincron, June 16, 1846. 


The message was read. : 
The convention between the United States of 


America and her eye the Queen of the United 


Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, concluded 
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at Washington, the 15th day of June, 1846, was 
read a first time. 

On motion by Mr. ALLEN, that the convention 
and the message communicating the convention, 
together with the message of the 10th instant, com- 
municating a proposal for the adjustment of the 
Oregon question, and the documents accompany- 
ing the same, be printed in confidence for the use | 
of the Senate: 

On motion by Mr. McDUFFIE, to amend the 
gaid motion, by adding, after the word ** same,” 
the words ‘except the communication from Mr. 
McLane to Mr. Buchanan:”’ 

A debate ensued; and, on motion, 

Ordered, That the further consideration of said 
motion be postponed until to-morrow. 

Mr. HANNEGAN submitted the following res- 
olution for consideration: 

Resolved, That the President be requested to 
communicate to the Senate a copy of all the corre- 
spondence which has taken place between this 
Government and that of Great Britain relative to 
the Oregon treaty, together with the despatches 
and instructions forwarded to our Minister, Mr. 
McLane; and a full and complete copy of his de- 
spatches and communications to this Government 
on the same subject. 


Wepnespay, June 17, 1846. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the resolution 
submitted by Mr. Hannecan, on the 16th instant; 
which was modified and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the President be requested to 
communicate to the Senate a copy of all the cor- 
respondence which has taken place between this 
Government and that of Great Britain relative to 
the Oregon treaty, together with the despatches 
and instructions forwarded to our Minister, Mr. 
McLane; and a full and complete copy of his de- 
spatches and communications to this Government 
on the same subject, not heretofore communicated 
to the Senate. 

Mr. ATCHISON submitted the following reso- 
lution for consideration: 

Resolved, That the President be requested to 
furnish the Senate with all the information in his 
possession in relation to the kind and extent of 
claims to farms and lands of the Puget’s Sound 
Agricultural Company, in the territory of Oregon. 

On motion by Mr. ALLEN, 

The Senate proceeded to consider the motion of 
the 16th instant, to print the convention with Great | 
Britain, and the messages and documents relating 
thereto: and, 

On motion by Mr. HAYWOOD, 

Ordered, That it lie on the table. 

On motion by Mr. BENTON, that the conven- 
tion with Great Britain be referred to a select com- 
mittee of five members, to consider and report 
thereon: 

On motion by Mr. ALLEN, 

Ordered, That said motion lie on the table. | 

On motion by Mr. ALLEN, 

The Senate proceeded to consider the motion of 
the 16th instant, to print the convention with Great 
Britain, and the messages and documents relating 
thereto: and, 

On the question to agree to the amendment pro- | 
posed to the motion by Mr. McDurrte: 

It was determined in the negative: Yeas 21, | 
nays 31. 

On motion by Mr. ALLEN, 


The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth of || 


the Senators present, 

Those who voted in the affirmative are, 

Messrs. Archer, Benton, Berrien, Calhoun, Chalmers, 
Colquitt, Corwin, Davis, Dayton, Haywood, Houston, John- 
son of Louisiana, Lewis, McDuffie, Miller, Morehead, 
Pearce, Pennybacker, Rusk, Speight, and Yulee. 

Those who voted in the negative are, 

Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bagby, Bar- 
row, Breese, Bright, Cameron, Cass, Thomas Clayton, Crit- 
tenden, Dickinson, Dix, Evans, Fairfield, Greene, Hanne- 
gan, Jarnagin, Jenness, Johnson of Maryland, Mangum, 

iles, Semple, Sevier, Simmons, Sturgeon, Turney, Up- 
ham, Webster, and Westcott. 

So the proposed amendment was rejected. @ 

On the question to agree to the motion to print, | 

It was determined in the affirmative. 

So it was 

Ordered, That the convention and the message 
communicating the convention, together with the 
message of the 10th instant communicating a pro- | 
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| curring,) That the Senate advise an 
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posal for the adjustment of the Oregon question, 
and the documents accompanying the same, be 
printed in confidence for the use of the Senate. 


Tuurspay, June 18, 1846. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the resolution 
submitted by Mr. ATCHISON the 17th instant; 
which was modified by adding thereto the follow- 
ing words: 

‘© And that he be requested to communicate to 
the Senate a copy of the act incorporating the § Pu- 
get’s Sound Agricultural Company,” or of the 
original instrument constituting that company.” 

On motion by Mr. ALLEN, to amend the said 
resolution, so modified, by adding thereto the fol- 
lowing: r 

** And that the President be requested to lay he- 
for the Senate any information in his possession 
relative to the kind, character, number, and extent 
of the possessory rights of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and of all British subjects who may be 
already in the occupation of land or other prop- 
erty in the Oregon Territory south of the forty- 
ninth parallel of north latitude; also, the number 
of such British subjects, including the members, 
agents, and servants of said company; also, the 
Jocation, number, and extent of the forts, stations, 
and settlements of said company south of said 
parallel; also, the means of attack and defence in 
the possession of said company within said limits.”’ 

After debate, 

It was determined in the affirmative: Yeas 36, 
nays 15. 

On motion by Mr. ALLEN, 

The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth 
of the Senators present, those who voted in the 
affirmative are, 

Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Breese, Bright, 
Calhoun, Cameron, Cass, Chalmers, Colquitt, Corwin, 
Crittenden, Davis, Dayton, Dickinson, Dix, Fairfield, Han- 
negan, Houston, Jarnagin, Jenness, Johnson of Maryland, 
Johnson of Louisiana, MeDutiie, Mangum, Miller, Niles, 
Pennybacker, Semple, Sevier, Simmons, Sturgeon, West- 
cott, Woodbridge, Yulee. 

Those who voted in the negative are, 

Messrs. Archer, Bagby, Berrien, Thomas Clayton, John 
M. Clayton, Evans, Greene, Haywood, Lewis, Morehead, 
Phelps, Rusk, Speight, Turney, Webster. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution, as amended, was then agreed 
to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the President be requested to fur- 
nish the Senate with all the information in his pos- 
session in relation to the kind and extent of claims 
to farms and lands of the Puget’s Sound Agricul- 
tural Company, in the Territory of Oregon; and 
that he be requested to communicate to the Senate 
a copy of the act incorporating the Puget’s Sound 
Agricultural Company, or of the original instru- 
ment constituting that company; and that the 
President be requested to lay before the Senate 
any information in his possession relative to the 
kind, character, number, and extent of the posses- 
sory rights of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and 
of all British subjects who may be already in the 
occupation of land or other property in the Oregon 
Territory south of the forty-ninth parallel of north 
latitude; also, the number of such British subjects, 
including the members, agents, and servants of 
said company; also, the location, number, and 
extent of the forts, stations, and settlements of 


| said tompany south of said parallel, also, the 


means of attack and defence in the possession of 
said company within said limits. 


Ordered, That the Secretary lay the said resolu- , 
|| tion before the President of the United States. 


The Senate proceeded, as in committee of the 
whole, to consider the treaty between the United 
States of America and her Majesty the Queen of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and [reland, 
concluded at Washington the 15th day of June, 
1846: and no amendment being made thereto, it 
was reported to the Senate. 

Mr. McDUFFIE submitted the following reso- 
lution for consideration: 

Resolved, (two-thirds of the Senators present con- 

d consent to 
the ratification of the treaty between the United 


| States of Americaand her Majesty the Queen of the 


United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, con- 
cluded at Washington the 15th day of June, 1846. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded 
to consider the said resolution. 
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On motion by Mr. HANNEGAN, to amend 
the said resolution by striking out all after the 
word * Resolved,’’ and inserting the follewing in 
lieu thereof : 

‘That the President of the United States be, 
and he is hereby, advised by the Senate to offer to 
the Government of Great Britain as a just, fair, 
and equitable compromise of the conflicting claims 
of the two Governments connected with the coun- 
try lying along between the Rocky Mountains and 
the Pacific Ocean, extending from the parallel of 
forty-two degrees to fifty-four degrees and forty 
minutes north latitude, and including the islands 
embraced within said parallels of latitude adjacent 
to the coast, the following, as the fundamental 
provisions for a treaty between the two Govern- 
ments: 

** First. The Government of Great Britain shall 

knowledge the right of soil and the sovereiguty 
to exist and be with the United States to the whole 
territory above described, and shall abandon to the 
United States all claim which shall in any manner 
conflict with the paramount jurisdiction of the 
United States therein. 

** Second. ‘The United States shall guaranty to 
the Hudson’s Bay Company for twenty years 
from the date of such treaty the most perfect secu- 
rity in all their possessions, and the right to pursue 
their business of hunting and trapping, with all 
the immunities which pertain thereto, and to trade 
during that period with the natives, and the use 
during that time of the ports, rivers, and harbors 
within said territory, without charge or hinderance. 

“Third. Within twelve months from the date 
of said treaty, commissioners shall be selected, by 
and on behalf of the respective Governments, 
whose duty it shall be to assess at just and liberal 
— the value of the property of the Hudson’s 

say Company within said territory, which 
amount, when ascertained, shall be paid by the 
United States to said company, in such manner 
and at such time as shall be agreed upon between 
the United States and Great Britain.’ 

It was determined in the negative: Yeas 5, nays 
42. 

On motion by Mr. SEVIER, 

The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth of 
the Senators present, . 

Those who voted in the affirmative are, 

Messrs, 


Sturgeon. 


»} 
( 


i 


ac 


Atchison, Cameron, Hannegan, Semple, and 

Those who voted in the negative are, 

Messrs. Archer, Ashley, Atherton, Bagby, Barrow, Ben 
ton, Berrien, Calhoun, Chalmers, ‘Thomas Clayton, Jolin M. 
Clayton, Colquitt, Corwin, Crittenden, Davis, Dayton, Dix, 
Evans, Greene, Haywood, Houston, Huntington, Johnson 
of Maryland, Johnson of Louisiana, Lewis, Me Duffie, Man 
gum, Miller, Morehead, Niles, Pearce, Pennybacker, Phetpe, 
Rusk, Sevier, Simmons, Speight, Turney, Upham, Webster, 
Woodbridge, and Yulee. 

So the proposed amendment was rejected. 

On the question to agree to the resolution, 

It was determined in the affirmative: Yeas 41, 
nays 14. 

On motion, 

‘The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth of 
the Senators present, 

Those who voted in the affirmative are, 


Messrs. Archer, Ashley, Bagby, Barrow, Benton, Berrien, 
Calhoun, Chalmers, Thomas Clayton, John M. Clayton, 
Colquitt, Corwin, Crittenden, Davis, Dayton, Dix, Evans, 
Greene, Haywood, Houston, Huntington, Johnson of Mary 
land, Johnson of Louisiana, Lewis, McDutiie, Mangum, 
Miller, Morehead, Nilesy Pearce, Pennybacker, Phelps, 
Rusk, Sevier, Simmons, Speight, Turney, Upham, Webster, 
Woodbridge, and Yulee. 


Those who voted in the negative are, 
Messrs. Allen, Atchison, Atherton, Breese, Bright, Cam 


| eron, Cass, Dickinson, Fairfield, Hannegan, Jenness, Sem- 


ple, Sturgeon, and Westcott. 
So it was ; 
Resolved, (two-thirds of the Senators present 


| concurring,) That the Senate advise and consent 


to the ratification of the treaty between the United 
States of America and her Majesty the Queen of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
concluded at Washington the 15th day of June, 
1846. 

Ordered, That the Secretary lay the said resolu- 
tion before the President of the United States. 


Fripay, June 19, 1846. 


Mr. ALLEN submitted the following resolution 
for consideration: 


Resolved, That the injunction of secrecy be re- 
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moved from the message of the President of the 
10th instant, communicating a proposal for the ad- 
justment of the Oregon question, and the docu- 
‘ments accompanying the same; also, from the 
message of the 16th instant and the treaty commu- 
nicated therewith, and from the proceedings of the 
Senate upon and relating to the subject. 
fripay, July 10, 1846. 

Mr. HANNEGAN submitted the following res- 
olution for consideration: 

Resolved, That the injunction of secrecy be forth- 
with removed from the tre aty with Great Britain 
relative to the Oregon Territory, and the corre- 
spondence which accompanied it, and all the pro- 
ceedings thereon, including the speeches and re- 
marks of Senators, 

‘Tuunspay, July 16, 1846. 

Mr. HANNEGAN submitted the following res- 
olution for considetation: 

Resolved, That the President be requested to in- 
form the Senate if itis his intention to comply with 
two resolutions of the Senate, passed on the 17th 
ultimo, in relation to the correspondence attending 
the Oregon treaty, and the origin of the * Puget’s 
Sound Aericultural Company,” with the nature 
and extent of the company’s claims and posses- 
sions in Oreron, 

Tuvespay, July 21, 1846. 

The following messages were received from the 
President of the United States, by Mr. Walker, 
his Secretary: 

To the Senate of the United States: 

I herewith transmit, in compliance with the re- 
quest of the Senate in their resolution of the 17th 
of June, 1646, a report of the Secretary of State, 
together with a copy of all “the despatches and 
instructions’? * relative to the Oregon treaty,”’ 
‘* forwarded to our minister, Mr. McLane,” * not 
heretofore communicated to the Senate,’’ inclu- 
ding a statement of the propositions for the adjust- 
ment of the Oreron question previously made and 
rejected by the respective Governments. This 
statement was furnished to Mr. McLane before 
his departure from the country, and is dated on 
the 12th July, 1845, the day on which the note 
was addressed by the Secretary of State to Mr. 
Pakenham, offering to settle the controversy by the 
49th parallel of latitude, which was rejected by 
that minister on the 29th July following. 

The Senate will perceive that extracts from but 
two of Mr. McLane’s *‘ despatches and communi- 
cations to this Government”’ are transmitted; and 
these only because they were necessary to explain 
the answers given to them by the Secretary of State. 

These despatches are both numerous and vo- 


luminous; and, from their confidential character, |! 
their publication, it is believed, would be highly | 


prejudicial to the public interests. 

Public considerations alone have induced me to 
withhold the despatches of Mr. McLane address- 
ed to the Secretary of State. I concur with the 
Secretary of State in the views presented in his 
report, herewith transmitted, against the publica- 
tion of these despatches. 

Mr. McLane has performed his whole duty to 
his country; and f am not only willing, but anx- 
ious, that every Senator who ‘may desire it shall 
have an opportunity of perusing these despatches 
at the Department of State. The Secretary of 
State has been instructed-to afford every facility 
for this purpose. JAMES K. POLK. © 

Wasuineton, July 21, 1846, 


To the Senate of the United States: ‘ 

I communicate, herewith, a report from the Sec- 
retary of State, in answer to the resolution of the 
Senate of the 18th of June, 1846, calling for cer- 
tain information in relation to the Oregon Terri- 
tory. JAMES K. POLK. 

Wasnincton, July 21, 1846. 

The messages were read. 

On motion by Mr. ALLEN, 

Ordered, That the message relating to the Puget’s 
Sound Agricultural Company, and the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, and the report of the Secretary of 
State communicated therewith, be printed in con- 
fidence for the use of the Senate. 

On motion by Mr. ALLEN, 

Ordered, That the message communicating cer- | 
tain correspondence relative to the Territory of | 
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Oregon be printed in confidence for the use of the |} Mr. McLane to Mr. Buchanan.—Exvtracis. 
Senate. 


, Lonpon, May 18, 1846 
| Ireceived late in the day, on the fifteent), ; 
stant, (Friday,) your despatch number ty: 
| seven, dated the twenty-eighth of April, ejehte., 
hundred and forty-six, transmitting a notice for the 
abrogation of the convention of the sixth of Anyone 
eighteen hundred and twenty-seven, between the 
United States and Great Britain, in aceorday: 
with the terms prescribed in the second article, j; 


Wepvespay, July 22, 1846. 

On motion by Mr. BREESE, 

That the Senate proceed to consider the resolu- 
tion submitted by Mr. ALLen on the 19th June, to 
remove the injunction of secrecy from the treaty, 
documents, and proceedings relating to Oregon: 

It was determined in the negative: Yeas 22, 
nays 30. aid ; 

On motion by Mr. ALLEN, structing me to deliver the notice to her Britannic 

The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth of Majesty ih person, or to her Majesty’s Principal 
the Senators pri sent, ; || Secretary of State for Foreign A fairs, as will | 

Those who voted in the affirmative are, most agreeable to her Majesty '8 wishes, and at th 

Messrs. Allen, Atchison, Atherton, Barrow, Breese, same time leaving the mode of the delivery of t 
fright, Cameron, Cass, Chalmers, John M. Clayton, Crit notice entirely at my own discretion, 
tenden, Dickinson, Fairfield, Hanne ean, Jarnagin, Mangum, I will of course execute your instructions at the 
Rusk, Semple, Simmons, Sturgeon, Turney, Westcott. earliest practicable moment. As, however, I could 
only ascertain her Majesty’s wishes, which | py) 
directed to consult, through the Principal Secre. 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, sufficient. tin 
has not yet been afforded for that purpose; and jn 
the midst of the preparation of my despatches fo, 
the steamer of to-morrow, and of mv engarenents 
at the Foreign Office connected with one of thy 
topies of this letter, it has not been in my power to 
give to a subject of so much importance that delil)- 
eration which I am sensible a proper exercise of thi 
discretion confided to me requires. To-morrow, 
however, I propose to seek an interview with Lord 
Aberdeen for the purpose, and without loss of tiny 
finally to execute your instructions in the mod 
that may be deemed most effectual. I may add, 
that although it is altogethar probable that th: 
presentation of the notice to her Majesty in person 
will not be admissible, and that where a treaty 
may be annulled upon notice by one party, thy 
mode of delivering the notice need not he depend- 
ant upon the assent of the other; yet, in the present 
instance, Ido not apprehend there will be any dif- 
ficulty in giving and receiving the notice in a mod 
mutually satisfactory, aud in conformity with usag 
in such cases. 

* ~ * rs ¥ * 


ity. 


t 


| 
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Those who voted in the negative ure, 

Messre. Archer, Ashley, Bagby, Benton, Berrien, Cal 
houn, Cilley, Corwin, Dayton, Dix, Evans, Greene, Hay- 
wood, Houston, Huntington, Johnsen of Maryland, Johnson 
of Louisiana, Lewis. Miller, Morehead, Niles, Pearce, 
Pennvbacker, Phelps, Sevier, Speight, Upham, Webster, 

Voodbridge, Yulee. 
Tuerspay, Jugust 6, 1846. 

On motion by Mr. HANNEGAN, 

The Senate proceeded to consider the resolution 
submitted by him on the 10th July last, to remove 
the injunction of secrecy from the treaty with 
Great Britain relative to the Oregon Territory, and 
the correspondence which accompanied it, and all 
the proceedings thereon, including the speeches 
and remarks of Senators, and agreed thereto. 

Fyipay, 4ugust 7, 1846. 

Mr. HANNEGAN submitted the following 
resolution; which was considered, by unanimous 
consent, and agree d to: : 

Resolved, That the injunction of secrecy be re- 
moved from all the correspondence heretofore | 
communicated to the Senate in Executive session 
relative to the Oregon ‘Territory. 

Saturpay, elugust 8, 1846. 

Mr. HANNEGAN submitted the following 
resolution: which was considered, by unanimous 
consent, and acreed to: : 

Resolved, That two thousand copies of the jour- 
nal, correspondence, and documents connected 
with the Oregon treaty be printed for the use of the 
Senate. 


I have now to acquaint you that, after the receipt 
of your despatches on the fifteenth instant, by th 
‘‘ Caledonia,” [ had a lengthened conference with 
Lord Aberdeen; on which occasion the resumption 
of the negotiation for an amicable settlement of the 
Oregon question, and the nature of the proposition 
he contemplated submitting for that purpose, form- 
ed the subject of a full and free conversation. | 
have now to state that instructions will be trans 
mitted to Mr. Pakenham by the steamer of to-mor- 


CORRESPONDENCE AND DOCUMENTS, 
From which the injunction of secrecy has been re- 


| moved, and ordered to be printed by the foregoing | row, to submit a new and further proposition on 
resolution. | the part of this Government for a partition of th 

MESSAGE | territory in dispute. 

| FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, The proposition most probably will offer, sub- 

| Communicating a proposition on the part of the British || stantially, 


Government for the adjustment of the Oregon question. First. To divide the territory by the extension 


of the line onthe parallel of forty-nine to the sea; 

PROTOCOT || that is to say, to the arm of the sea called Birch’s 

. 4s | bay; thence by the canal De Arro and Straits of 

A conference was held at the Department of |, Fuca, to the ocean; and confirming to the United 
State, on the 6th of June, 1846, between the hon- 
orable James Buchanan, Secretary of State, the 
American plenipotentiary, and the right honorable 
Richard Pakenham, the British plenipotentiary, 
when the negotiation respecting the Oregon Terri- 

tory was resumed. The British plenipotentiary | 
'madea verbal explanation of the motives which 
had induced her Majesty’s Government to instruct 

him to make another proposition to the Govern- | 
ment of the United States for the solution of these 
long existing difficulties. The Secretary of State 
expressed his satisfaction with the friendly mo- 
tives which had animated the British Government 

in this endeavor. 

Whereupon the British plenipotentiary submit- 
ted to the Secretary of State the draught of a con- | 
vention (marked A) setting fprth the terms which 
he had been instructed to #opose to the Govern- 
ment of the United States for the settlement of the 
Oregon question. 


[This message is the same as that published on page 1168.] 


States—what indeed they would possess without 
any special confirmation—the right freely to use 
and navigate the strait throughout its extent. 

Second. To secure to the British subjects occu- 
pying lands, forts, and stations anywhere in the 
region north of the Columbia, and south of the 
forty-ninth parallel, a perpetual title to all their 
lands and stations of which they may be in actual 
occupation; liable, however, in all respects, as 1 
understand, to the jurisdiction and sovereignty of 
the United States as citizens of the United States. 
Similar privileges will be offered to be extended 
to citizens of the United States who may have 
settlements north of the forty-ninth parallel; though 
I presume it is pretty well understood that there 
are no settlements upon which this nominal mutu- 
‘ality could operate. I have no means of accu- 
rately ascertaining the extent of the present Brit- 
ish settlements between the Columbia and the 
forty-ninth parallel. They are not believed by 
Lord Aberdeen to be numerous, however; con- 
Misting, as he supposes, of a few private farms, 
and two or three forts and stations. I have al- 
ready, in a previous despatch, taken the liberty to 
remind you that, by their charter, the Hudson’s 
| Bay Company are prohibited from acquiring title 
to lands, and that the occupations to be affected by 
this reservation have been made, either by the 


JAMES BUCHANAN. 
R. PAKENHAM. 

[Here follows a draught of the convention submitted to the | 
Senate ; and an extract from the letter of Mr. Buchanan to | 
Mr. McLane, dated April 28, 1846, transmitting the notice | 
for the abrogation of the treaty for the joint occupancy of | 
Oregon. The convention, as ratified, Mr. Buchanan’s letter 
transmitting the notice, together with the notice, are pub- 
lished on pages 1172, 1177, and 1178.) 
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squatters of that company, or by the Puget’s 
sound Land Company, for the purpose of evading 
the prohibition of the Hudson’s Bay charter, 
They are in point of fact, also, according to Cap- 
tain Wilkes’s account, cultivated and used chiefly 
by the persons employed on the service of the 
former company, and as auxiliary to their general 
business of hunting and trapping, rather than with 
a view, a8 it has been generally supposed, of colo- 
nizing, or of permanent settlement. 

Lastly. The proposition will deman®, for the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, the right of freely nav- 
jating the Columbia river. It will, however, as 
I understand, disclaim the idea of sovereignty, or 
of the right of exercising any jurisdiction or po- 
lice whatever on the part of this Government, or 
of the company, and will contemplate only the 
right of navigating the river upon the same foot- 
ing, and according to the same reculations, as may 
be applicable to the citizens of the United States. 
I have already acquainted you that Lord Aber- 
deen has very positively and explicitly declined to 
treat of the navigation of the St. Lawrence in 
connexion with that of the Columbia; and that 
even if it were desirable to us to propose to offer 
one for the other, he would on no account enter 
into. any negotiation in regard to the St. Law- 
rence! 

* *# * * #* JT have seen no cause to change 
the opinion that, in any attempt to divide the Ore- 
gon Territory, the obligation felt by this Govern- 
nent to protect the rights of theis subjects which 
may have been acquired or have grown up during 
the joint occupation, would most probably inter- 
pose the greatest difficulty in the way of an ami- 
cable adjustment. And it is now obvious that the 
proposed reservation of the right to the Hudson’s 
Bay Company of freely navigating the Columbia, 
and that in favor of the British occupants north of 
the river, proceed from this source; although it is 
probable that more or less pride may be felt at 
giving up now, without what they may deem an 
adequate equivalent, what has been hitherto ten- | 


servation that, during the preceding administration 
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should be understood as possessing the concurrence 
of the co-ordinate branch of the treaty power. 

It is not easy to conjecture, with any certainty, 
the extent to which this Government might be in- 
duced to modify the proposition, even if they 
should be assured that the Senate, no less than the 
President, demanded it. It must not éscape ob- 
of our Government, the extension of the line on | 
the forty-ninth parallel to the Strait of Fuca, as 
now proposed by Lord Aberdeen, was actually 
suggested by my immediate predecessor as one he 
thought his Government might accept; and that, 
in regard to those English subjects who would be 
left within American jurisdiction by adopting that 
boundary, he considered the provisions of the see- 
ond article of Jay’s treaty as a precedent for a 
convenient mode of dealing with them. Bv the 
second article of Jay’s treaty, however, British 
subjects would not only be secured in the absolute 
title to all their lands and effects as fully as by 
Lord Aberdeen’s proposition, but would be allow- 
ed the option to continue as British subjects, and 
without any allegiance to the Government of the 
United States, which, according to Lord Aber- 
deen’s. offer, as I understand it, they would not 
possess. In point of fact, therefore, the substan- 


| tial points of the present offer, and those which 
| may be expected to be recarded as most objection- 
| able, are little more than the embodiment of the 
| various offers or suggestions which, at ‘different 
| times, have, in some form or other, proceeded 
| from our own negotiators. 


I have myself always believed, if the extension 
of the line of boundary on the forty-ninth parallel 


i by the Strait of Fuca to the sea would be accept- 
| able to our Governmeet, that the demand of a right 


| the forty-ninth parallel. 


dered by our negotiators. | 


In fact, except in the surrender to the United 
States of the tifle of the lands not occupied by 
British subjects between the Columbia and the 
forty-ninth parallel, and also the surrender of the 
jurisdiction over the river and the country within 
the same limits, I am afraid it may, with some plau- 
sibility, be contended that there is no very mate- | 
rial difference between the present proposition and | 
that offered to Mr. Gallatin by Messrs. Addington 
and Huskisson, the British negotiators in 1827. | 

It is scarcely necessary for me to state that the | 
proposition, as now submitted, has not received | 
my countenance. * > 7 ” 
therefore, felt it my duty to discourage any expec- 
tation that it would be accepted by the President; 
or, if submitted to that body, approved by the 
Senate. | 

I do not think there can be much doubt, how- | 
ever, that an impression has been produced here 
that the Senate would accept the proposition now 
offered, at least without any material modification, 
and that the President would not take the respon- 
sibility of rejecting it without consulting the Sen- 
ate. If there be any reasonable ground to enter- 
tain such an impression, however erroneous, an 
offer less objectionable, in the first instance, at 
least, could hardly be expected. 

_ It may be considered certain, also, in my opin- | 
ion, that the offer now to be made is not to be sub- 


mitted as an ultimatum, and is not intended as | 


such, though I have reason to know that Mr. 
Pakenham will not be authorized to accept or re- | 
Ject any modification that may be proposed on our 
part; bat that he will, in such case, be instructed 
to refer the modification to his Government. 

It is not to be disguised that, since the Presi- | 
dent’s annual Message, and the public discussion | 
that has subsequently taken place in the Senate, it 
will be difficult, if not impossible, to conduct the 
negotiation in its future stages, without reference 
to the opinion of Senators, or free from specula- | 
tion as to the degree of control they may exercise | 
over the result. Whatever, therefore, might be 
pradent and regular in the ordinary course of | 


things, I think it of the utmost importance, upon | 


the present occasion, if the President should think | 


ro to propose any modification of the offer to || 


e made by Mr. Pakenham, that the modification | 


freely to navigate the Columbia river could be 
compromised upon’a point of time by conceding it 
for such period as might be necessary for the trade 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company north or south of 
Entertaining great con- 
fidence in that opinion, and deeming it only rea- 
sonable, I confess that, from an early period, I 
have used every argument and persuasion in my 


| power to reconcile Lord Aberdeen to such a limit- 


ation; and, although Tam quite aware that, with 
a portion of the British public, an importance it 
by no means deserves is attached to the naviga- 
tion of the Columbia river, and that in others it is 


| undeservedly regarded as a point of pride, I have 


|| has been, at so much risk, insisted upon. 


I have, || 


| reasonably required. 


been disappointed by the pertinacity with which it 
Feel- 
ing very sure, however, that the present offer is 
not made or intended as an ultimatum, I think it 
orly reasonable to infer an expectation on the part 
of those who are offering it, not only that modifi- 
cations may be suggested, but that they may be 
And therefore I still enter- 


tain the opinion, that although, from a variety of 


causes—in part, perhaps, from an expectation that 


| in the United States this point may not be abso- 


+} 


lutely insisted upon, and in part from deference to 


| interests and impressions at home—they could not 


| be induced in the first instance to make an offer 


with such a qualification; yet, if the adjustment of 


| the question should be found to depend upon this 


point only, they would yield the demand to the 
permanent navigation of the river, and be content 
to accept it for such a number of years as would 


| afford all the substantial advantages to those in- 





| terests they have particularly in view that could 


be reasonably desired. If the only question upon 
which the adjustment of the Oregon question de- 
pended should be whether the navigation of the 
Columbia river should be granted for a period suf- 


| ficient to subserve all the purposes of British 


subjects within the disputed territory, or whe- 
ther the right should be extended indefinitely toa 
particular class of British subjects, I must believe 
that no English statesman, in the face of his de- 
nial of a similar privilege to American citizens in 
regard to the St. Lawrence, would take the hazard 
upon this point alone of disturbing the peace of the 
world. Indeed, if the same ministry from whom | 
the present offer proceeds should continue masters 
of their own proposition by remaining in office 
until the qualification I am adverting to would have | 
to be dealt with, I should feel entire confidence in | 
the belief I have now expressed. 

I regret to say, however, that I have not the least 
expectation that a less reservation than is proposed | 


i 
In faver of the occupants of land between the Co- 
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lumbia and the 49th parallel would be assented to, 
I may repeat my conviction, founded upon all the 
discussions in which | have been engaged here, 
that, in making partition of the Oregon Territory, 
the protection of those interests which have grown 
up during the joint occupation, is regarded as an 


| indispensable obligation on the score of honor, and 


as impossible to be neglected. I am quite sure 
that it was at one time in contemplation to insist 
upon the free navigation of the Cckenibin river for 
British subjects and British commerce generally, 
and that it has been ultimately confined to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, after great resistance, 
and, in the end, most reluctantly. Being so con- 
fined, however, it would be only reasonable to 
limit the enjoyment of the right to a period beyond 
which the company might have no great object to 
use the river for the purposes of their trade. But 
the interests of the British subjects who have set- 
tled upon, and are occupying, lands north of the 
49th, are considered as permanent, and entitled, 
when passing under a new jurisdiction, to have 
their possession secured, This, at least, is the 
view taken of the subject by this Government, 
and not at all likely in my opinion to be changed. 

I may add, too, that | have not the least reason 
to suppose it would be possible to obtain the ex- 
tension of the 49th parallel to the sea, so as to give 
the southern cape of Vancouver’s Island to the 
United States. 

It may not be amiss, before leaving this subject, 
to call your attention to the position of the present 
ministry. The success of their measures respect- 
ing the proposed commercial relaxations is quite 
certain; and the corn bill, having now oe 
passed the House of Commons, may be expected, 
at no remote day, to pass the Lords by a majority 
no less decisive. From that time, however, the 
tie which has hithecto kept the Whig party in 
support of Sir Robert Peel will be dissolved ; and 
the determination of the protectionist party, who 
supppose themselves to have been betrayed, to 
drive him from office, has lost none of its vigor or 
power. Indeed, itis confidently reported, in quar- 
ters entitled to great respect, that they have even 
offered to the leader of the Whig party to select 
his own time, and that, when he is ready, they 
will be no less prepared to force ministers to re- 
sign. I have reason to know that, at prope. 
ministers themselves believe a change to be inev- 
itable, and are considering only the mode and the 
time in which it will most likely happen. It will 
not be long, after the success of the measures for 
the repeal of the ‘ corn laws,’’ before opportuni- 
ties enough for the accomplishment of the object 
will occur. The ‘factory bill,”’ regulating the 
hours of labor, will afford one, and most probably 
that on which the change will take place. With a 
knowledge that the change, sooner or later, must 
be unavoidable, and that the offer has been made 
to the probable head of a new ministry to select 
his own time, may it not be ex rected that, instead 
of waiting quietly to allow the Whig leader to se- 
lect the time of coming in, the present premier will 
rather select his own time and mode of going out, 
and, with his usual sagacity, so regulate his re- 
tirement as to leave as few obstacles as possible to 
his restoration to power? In that case it is not 
very unlikely he would prefer going out upon the 
« factory bill,” before taking ground upon more 
important measures; and, if so, it will not surprise 
me to witness the coming in of a new ministry by 
the end of June, or earlier. With a knowledge of 
the proposition now to be made, I am not prepared 
to say that one more ob ectionable might have 
been apprehended from a Whig ministry; unless, 
indeed, the present Government may be supposed 


/ to be prepared to accept qualifications, when pro- 
| posed by the President, which it was unwilling at 
| first to offer. Upon that supposition, it might be 


desirable that the modifications should be offered 


| before the coming in of a new minister, who, find- 


ing only the acts of his predecessor, without a 
knowledge of his intentions, might not be so ready 
to take the responsibility of assenting to a change. 





| Message from the President of the United States, com- 


AP RIAN 


municating a convention with Great Britain, con- 
| eluded at Washington, June 15, 1846. 


(This message is the same as that published on page 116°. } 
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Convention betircen the United States of America and 
her Majesty the Queen of the United kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, concluded at Washing- 
ton, the 15th of June, 1846. 


The United States of America and her Majesty 
the Queen of the United Kinedom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, deeming it to be cde sirable, for the 
future welfare of both countrie 
doubt and uncertainty which has 


respecting the 


hitherto pres itled 
sovereienty and government of the 
terriiory on the northwest const of America, lying 
westward of the Rocky or Stony Mountams sshould 
be finaliy terminated by an amicable compromise 
of the rights mutually asserted by the two parties 
over the said territory, have respectively named 
and as ree 
that is to 


United States of 


nie nipote niiaries to treat 


} concerning the 


terms of such ay, the Presi 
dent of the America has on his 
part furnished with fall powers James Buchanan, 
Secretary of State of the United States; and her 
\l yesty the CLueen of the United Kinedom of Great 
Britain and Ireland has on her part appointed the 
Richard Pakenhias 
hes Maj sty ‘3 most honorabl privy couneil, and 
her Majesty's Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the United State who, after 
davarng ¢ yMmunicated to cach other their re 
full powers, found ino good and du 


settlement: 


. 1) 
riviit honorable 


pective 
form, hy ive 


n rreed upon and Con Tt dl thre followin arti le 
Antricie [, 


From the point on the 
north latitude where the boundary latd down in 
existing treaties and conventions between the Uni 
ted States Dritain terminates, the line 
of boundary between the territories of the United 
State Majesty hall be 
said forty-ninth par 
atiel of north latitude to the middle of the channe! 
whi h 


forty-ninth 


and Great 


sand those of her Britannic 
continue dl we: tward alone the 
separates. the Vancouver’ 
Island, and thence southerly through the middl 
of the uid channel and of bru i's Straits to the 
Pacific Ocean: Provided, however, That the 
ration of the whole of the 


eontinent from 


navi 
said channel and straits, 
south of the forty-ninth parallel of north latitude 


remain free and open to both parties. 
Arricie Il. 


From the pomt at which the forty-ninth parallel 
of north 


latitude shall be found to intersect the 
great northern branch of the Columbia river, the 
navigation of the said shall be free and 
Opeh to the Hudson's Bay Company and to all 
british : ubjects trading with the same, to the pout 
where the said branch meets the main stream of 
the Columbia, and thence down the 
stream to the 


branch 


said man 
into and 
rivers; it beine under- 
stood that all the usual portages along the line thus 
deseribed shall in like manner be free and onen. 
In navieating the said river or rivers, British sub- 
jects, with their goods and produce, shall be treated 
on the same footing as citizens of the United States; 
it being, however, always understood that nothing 
in this article shall be construed as preventing, or 
intended to prevent, the Government of the United 
States from making any regulations respecting the 


ocean, With free access 
through the said river or 


navigation of the said river or rivers, not inconsist- 
ent with the present treaty, 


Arnticie HM, 

In the future appropriation of the territory south 
of the forty-ninth parallel of north latitude, as pro- 
vided in the first article of this treaty, the posses- 
sory rights of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and 
of all British subjects who may be already in the 
occupation of land or other property lawfully ae- 
quired within the said territory, shall be respected. 

Articie IV. 

The farms, lands, and other property of every 
description, belonging to the Puget’s Sound Agri- 
cultural Company, on the north side of the Colum- 
bia river, shall be confirmed to the said company. 
In case, however, the situation of those farms and 
lands should be considered by the United States to 
be of public and political importance, and the Uni- 
ted States Government should signify a desire to 
obtain possession of the whole or of any part 
thereof, the property so required shall be trans- 
ferred to the said Government, at a proper valua- 
tion to be agreed upon between the parties. 

Articir V. 


+, that the state of 


nh, a member of 


; rrallel of 
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ident of the United States, by and with the advice 


and consent of the Senate ‘thereof, and hy her 
Britannie Majesty; and the ratifications shall be 
exchanged at London at the expiration of six 
months from the date hereof, or sooner if pos- 
sible 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotenti- 
aries have signed the same, and have affixed there- 
to the seals of their arms. 

Done at Washineton the fifteenth day of June, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and forty-six, 

ie 


’ 


[L. 8. | 


JAMES BUCHANAN, 
RICHARD PAKENHAM. 


Message from the President of the United States, com 
municaling documents nol heretofore communicated 
to the Senate relative to the Orezon Territory, in 
answer to the resolutions of the Scnate of 17th June, 
1846. 

To the Senate of the United States: 

1 herewith compliance with the 
request of the Senate in their resolution of the 
17th of June, 1846, a report of the 


state 


transmit, m 


, tovether with a copy of all © the de spatehe s 
and instructions’? “ relative to the Oregon treaty,” 
** forwarded to our minister, Mr. MeLane,” * not 
heretofore communicated to the Senate,”? including 
a statement of the propositions for the adjustment 
of the Oregon question previously made and re 
jects d by the respective Governments. This state- 
furnished to Mr. McLane before his 
departure from the country, and is dated on the 
Mih July, 1845, the day on which the note was 
addressed by the Secretary of State to Mr. Paken- 
ham, offerin rio settle the controve rsy by the 49th 
parallel of latitude, which was rejected by that 
minister on the 29th July following. 

The Senate will perceive that extracts from but 
twoof Mr. MeLane’s ** despatches and communi 


ment was 


to this Government’? are transmitted: and 
these only because they were necessary to explain 
the answers given to” them by the Secretary of 
State. : : 

These de spate he s are both numerous and volu- 
minous, and, from their confidential character, their 
publication, it is helieved, would be highly preju- 
dicial to the public interests, 

Public considerations alone have induced me to 
withhold the despatches of Mr. MeLane, addressed 
to the Secretary of State. LT coneur with the Sec- 
retary of State in the views presented in his report, 
herewith transmitted, against the publication of 
these despatches. 

Mr. MeLane has performed his whole duty to 
his country; and Lam not only willing, but anx- 
ious, that every Senator who may desire it shall 
have an opportunity of perusing these despatches 
at the Department of State. The Secretary of 
State has been instructed to afford every facility 
for this purpose, JAMES K. POLK. 

Wasnineton, July 21, 1846. 

To the President of the United States: 

The Secretary of State, to whom was referred 
the resolution of the Senate of the 17th ultimo, 
requesting the President ** to communicate to the 
‘Senate a copy of all the correspondence which 
‘has taken place between this Government and 
*‘ that of Great Britain relative to the Oregon treaty, 
‘together with the despatches and instructions 
‘forwarded to our minister, Mr. McLane, and a 
‘full and complete copy of his despatches and 
‘communications to this Government on the same 
‘subject, not heretofore communicated to the Sen- 
‘ate,’ respectfully reports that no correspondence 
has taken place between this Government and that 
of Great Britain, relative to the Oregon treaty, 
which has not 
the Senate. The Secretary of State herewith sub- 
mits to the President copies of all ** the despatches 
‘and instructions forwarded to our minister, Mr. 
*MeLane, and also a full and complete copy of 
‘his despatches and communications to this Gov- 
‘ernment’’ on the subject of the Oregon treaty, 
‘* not heretofore communicated to Congress.”? He 


Seeretary of 


heretofore been communicated to | 


also submits the copy of a note from Lord Aber- | 


deen to Mr. McLane, dated on the 22d of May 


last. 
In regard io his own ‘ despatches and _ instruc- 
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of any public considerations which now 


rer 
OD Noa 


their transmission to the Senate, On the eon: 
he deems it emmently proper that entire 
them all should be furnished to that body wit 


wy 
> 


CONES of 


further delay. = 
In regard to the despatches of Mr. MeLany rm 
this Government, a serious question arises vs “a 
the propriety of communicating them to the Sena: 
This question he deems it proper to present to yj, 


President for his determination; because its dy 
ion may Pivelve consequences for all future 
essentially affecting the ability of the Exeeutiy, 
department of the Government to conduct ox) 
tercourse with foreign nations in such manner 
best to promote the public interest, 

It is a primary duty of a foreign ministe; 
communicate freely to his Government all that | 
sees or hears, which can have any bearing , 
the interests of his country, together with hi; 
opinions and speculations upen passing eye) 
both at home or abroad, connected with the oli, 


l 
ihe 
, 
ili- 


' 
to 


pony 


own 


of his mission. It is his business to seek infolys 
tion from every source within his reach, and 4, 
place his own Government in possession of pj! 
that he aequires. Such imformation is essential 
to enable this Government successfully to perform 
its duties to the country, in Our present exteyded 
intercourse with foreign nations, Pian, r, thers 

fore, would tend to close up the sources of info; 

mation against our diplomatic agents abroad, or to 
deter them from freely communicating all the jp 

formation in thear possession, could not fail to 
prove seriously detrimental to the national int 

rest. 

Mr. McLane has, in the fallest manner, pe; 
formed his duty in this respect. His despatches 
are both numerous and voluminous. He has key 
the department well advised of all that it was n 
cessary for it to know im relation to the different 
and varying aspects which the Oregon question 
has assumed in England. No person, however, 
who peruses these despatche 8 eon Suppose that, 
with the exception of very small portions of then, 
they were intended for publication, or that the 
probability of such an event had been contempla- 
ted by him. 

If, under such circumstances, his conversations 
with individuals in office and out of office, which 
from their very nature were confidential, should be 
published to the world, this would have a stro) 
tendency to obstruct every avenue of information 
against our diplomatic agents, and greatly to in - 
pair their usefulness; and, on great occasions, thi 
yossibility of a candid disclosure to them of th: 
intentions of a foreign Government, or of the rea! 
motives which might control the action of its min 
isters would be entirely out of the question. Per 
sons intrusted with the conduet of foreign affairs 
in other countries would feel the necessity of ob 
serving towards our diplomatic agents a guarded 
silence, different from the course which might 
safely be pursued towards the ministers of other 
Powers. The private and confidential intercourse 
between ministers of different countries, which 
often leads to the most important and beneficial 
results, would cease to exist in regard to the min 
isters of the United States. In this manner, one 
of the great purposes of sending ministers abroad 
would be defeated. 

Besides, the publication of such communica 
tions, especially if coupled with the minister’s un 
reserved comments, made confidentially to his own 
Government, would place him in a position to 
wards those whose confidence he had thus been 
made instrumental in violating, which no honor- 
able man would desire to oceupy. 

The publication of such despatches would exer 
cise an unhappy influence upon the conduct of our 
diplomatic agents. In order to shield themselves 
from reproach, they might then be induced either 
to communicate important information, with their 
observations upon it, in private letters, and through 
other channels not subject to official inspection, or 
to refrain altogether from making communjecations 
except such as might be published to the world 
without unpleasant consequences to themselves. 
In the first case, that information which ought to 
exist in the archives of the department for the use 
of the Government in all future time would be con- 
fined to a few individuals; and in the last, the 


T | Government might be deprived of the information 
lhe present treaty shall be ratified by the Pres- |! tions’? to Mr. McLane, the Secretary is not aware |, necessary to avert danger from the country, or to 
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promote the best interests of the people in their 
rercourse With foreign nations, 
The Secretary is deeply sensible that, from the 
very nature of our Institutions, the greatest pub- 
fieity ought to be given to the conduct of all public 
s. ‘There should be no exeeption to this rule, 
In cases where the public Interest npera- 
Whether this be sucfa case, 
iz respectfully presented for the decision of the 
President. 

Public considerations alone have induced the 
Secretary of State to make these suevestions, In 


wren 


HHiess 
tively demands it, 


performing this duty, he need searcely say that 
every fucility for this purpose will most cheerfully 
pe afforded at the Department of State to any Sen- 
ator who may desire to peruse the despatches of 
Mr. MeLane. 
All which is respectfully submitted by 
JAMES BUCHANAN, 


Mr. Buchanan to Mr. McLane. 
DeranrMent ov Srare, 
Washington, July 12, 1845, 
Sm: Althoueh the President does not intend to 
transfer the Oreron negotiation from Washineton 
to London, yet, as her Britannic Majesty’s Min- 
isters Will doubtless afford you frequent opportu- 


nities Of conversyne upon the subject, it is proper 


No. 2.] 


that you should be well informed of the present | 


tate of the question, 


Kor this purpose itis ne- 
cessary to furnish 


you with a bricf historical 
sketch of the propositions for its adjustment which 
have been heretofore made and rejected by the 
respective Governments, : ; 

‘he first negotiation was that of 1818, which 
terminated in the convention of the 20th October 
of that year, lt was conducted by Messrs, Cal- 
latin and Rush, as American plenipotentiaries, in 
obedience to instructions from Mr. Adams, then 
seeretary of State under Mr. Monroe’s Adminis- 
tration. Our plenipotentiaries inform us that they 
did not, on that occasion, 
States had a perfect right to the country; but in- 
sisted that their claim was at least good against 
trreat Britain.”’ They, therefore, offered to com- 
promise by adopting the parallel of 49 degrees as 
the dividing line between the two countries, and 


“assert that the United 


by surrendering to Great Britain the free naviea- | 


tion of the rivers (the Columbia, of course, inelu- 
ded,) which might be intersected 
The British plentpotentiaries, (Messrs. Robinson 
and Goulburn,) in answer, ** did not make any 
‘formal proposition for a boundary, but intimated 


by this line. | 


‘that the river itself was ihe most convenient that | 


‘could be adopted, and that they would not agree 


‘to any that did not give them the harbor at the | 


‘mouth of the river, in common with the United 
*States.”? Bat although they did not propose a 


permanent boundary, they did make a most extra. | 


ordinary proposition to the American ages sae 
tiaries, Which was instantly and properly rejected. 


This was no Jess in effect than that the United | 


States should surrender to Great Britain the ex- 
clusive sovereignty over the whole territory north 
of 49 degrees; whilst that portion of it which lies 


between the 45th and the 49th parallels, embracing | 
the mouth and nearly the whole course of the Co- | 
lumbia river, should * be free and open to the sub- || 


Jects and citizens of the two States respectively, 
for the purpose of trade and commerce,” reserving 


the claims of the respective parties, not to the | 


whole territory, but to this section of it merely. 

This negotiation resulted in the adoption of the 
third article of the convention of the 20th October, 
1818, under which the United States so far yielded 
to the claims of Great Britain as to agree that the 
whole territory should ‘ be free and open, for the 
term of ten years from the date of the signature of 
the present convention, to the vessels, citizens, and 
subjects of the two Powers.” 

The second negotiation on this subject, during 


the Administration of Mr. Monroe, was conduct- | 


ed, in 1824, by Mr. Rush as the-American pleni- 
potentiary, under the instructions of Mr. Adams. 
In the mean time the United States had acquired 
the Spanish title, embracing the whole territory in 
dispute, under the Florida treaty of the 22d of 
Mebruary, 1819; and Mr. Monroe had made his 
celebrated declaration to the world, that the Amer- 
ican continent should no longer be subject to colo- 
nization. Notwithstanding this change in the rel- 
ative position of the parties, Mr. Monroe, anxious 
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to settle the conflicting claims of Russia, Great 
Britain, and the United States to the territory on 
the northwest coast of America, and knowing that 
this could only be done by eompromise, autho 
rized Mr. Rush, through the instructions from Mr 
Adama, dated the 22d July, 1883, “ with a view to 
‘draw a definite line of demarcation for the future, 


‘to stpulate that no settlement 


shall be made on 
the northwest coast or on any of the islands there- 
to adjoining, by Russian subjects, south of lgti 
tude 55: by eitizens of the United State 


‘ 


- 


s north of 


‘latitude 51 degrees, or by British subjects either 
Ssouth of 51 or north of 55, I mention ( avs Mr. 
* Adams) the latitude of St as the bound within 
‘which we are willing to limit the future settle 


- 


ment of the United States, beeanse it is not to be 
doubted that the Columbia river branches a 
north as 51.’? “As, however, the line already 
runs, in latitude 49 deerees, to the Stony Mount 
ains, should it be earnestly insisted upon by Creat 

Britain, we will consent to carry it Into continu 
ance on the same parallel to the sea.” 

Mr. Rush, with great ability, attempted to exe- 
eute his instructions, He first proposed 51 derrees, 
and afterwards 49 deverees vain. ‘These 
propositions were severally rejected by the British 
plenipotentiaries, | Me srs. Lluskisson and Strat- 
ford Cannine,) who proposed the 49th parallel as a 
permanent boundary between the two countries, 
until it should strike the northeasternmost branch 
of the Columbia river, (MeGillivray’s,) and thence 
down the same to its junction with the ocean: “the 
navi-ation of the whole channel being perpetu ilfy 
free to the subjects and citizens of both parties,’ 
‘This proposition was rejected by Mr. Rush, and 
here the newotiation ended, 


fiat 


, but in 


The third negotiation on this subject took place 
in 1826-"7, during the administration of Mr. Adams, 
and was conducted by Mr. Gallatin, as American 
plenipotentiary, under instructions from Mr. Clay, 
then Secretary of State. ‘The third article of the 
convention of October, ISI, was about to expire 


by its own limitation; and a most formal and seri- 


| ous effort was then made finally to adjust this vexed 


question; but it utterly failed. ‘This negotiation 


} displays ereat research and ability on both side a. 


Mr. Gallatin, in behalf of the United States, arain 
offered to compromise the question, by adopting 
the 49th parallel of latitude as the dividing line be 

tween the two countries west of the Rocky Mount- 


ains; and to agree that the navieation of the Co- 


| lumbia should **he perpetually free to the subjects 
per} | 


| of Great Britain in common with the citizens of the 





United States,’’ provided this line should strike the 
northeasternmost or any other branch of that river 
ata point from which it was navigable for boats. 
This offer was rejected by the British plenipo- 
tentiaries (Messrs. Huskisson and Addington) 
in very strong terms. ‘They repeated the offer 
which had been made to Mr. Rush on the part 
of Great Britain in 1824, with this addition, 
that they were willing to coneede to the United 
States’ the possession of Port Discovery, on the 
southern coast of De Fueca’s Inlet, and annex 
thereto * all chat tract of country comprised within 
‘a line to be drawn from Cape Flattery, along the 
southern shore of De Fuca’s Inlet, to Point Wil- 
son, at the northwestern extremity of Admiralty 
Inlet; from thence, along the western shore of 
that inlet, across the entrance of Hood’s Inlet, 
to the point of Jand forming the northeastern ex- 
tremity of the said inlet; from thence, along the 
astern shore of that inlet, to the southern ex- 
tremity of the same; from thence, direct to the 
southern point of Gray’s Harbor; from thence, 
along the shore of the Pacific, to Cape Flattery, 
as before mentioned.’”’ 
This proposition was rejected by Mr. Gallatin, 
and the negotiation terminated in the convention 
of August 6th, 1827, which continued the third 
article of the convention of October, 1818, until it 
should be abrogated by the one party or the other, 
by giving a notice of twelve months to that effect. 
This convention has ever since remained in force; 
and ever since, under its provisions, the subjects 
of Great Britain have enjoyed the same rights over 
the whole territory as the citizens of the United 
States. This joint occupation has continued for 
more than a quarter of a century; and it is not to 
be supposed that the British Government will 
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now consent by negotiation to yield to us the | 
whole territory up to 54° 40’, after our Govern- | 


ulate his conduct towards foreign nations. 
| was impossible for him to conceive that there 
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ment had thrice offered to divide it by the parallel 
of 49 4, and they had thrice refused this 
olfer, even when accompanied by a grant of the 
free naviration of the Columbia 


cle pres 


‘The next notice of this question will be found 
under the Administration of General Jackson. It 
is contamed in the instructions of Mr. Livineston 
to Mr. Van Buren, dated on the Ist August, I8S1, 
with a copy of which, so far as they relate to this 
subject, you shall be furnished. From this, you 
will perceive that General Jackson’s Administra 
tion, so far from objecting to the occupation of the 
whole territory by the British in common with 
ourselves, were entirely satisfied to suffer 
this state of things to These 
tions do not proceed upon the principle of claiming 
the whole territory for the United States, although 
they 
rirhit. 


this 


Conte, instruc. 


favor of our 
After stating that the term of joint occupa- 
tion was 


express @ strong’ Opinion in 
indefinitely continued for the purpose, in 
the language of the 
‘mature measures which shall have for their ob- 
Siect a more definite settlement of the claims of 
‘each party to the said territory,” they go on te 
remark, that “this subject, then, 8 open for dis- 


Seu beonds 


treaty, ‘of giving time to 


and until the rights of the prarties eat 
‘be settled by negotiation, ours can suffer nothiog 
‘by delay.’’ 

These im evidently looked to a settle 
the the 
negotiation, and not to an 


tructions 
ment of nehts of reapeetive parties by 
absolute exclusion of 
Creat Britain to the whole territory. 

From the Ist of August, 1831, the date of Mr. 
Livineston’s instructions to Mr. Van Buren, un- 
til the 9th of October, 1843, no further notice of the 
Oregon question was taken im any tustructions from 
this department. On that day Mr. Upshur, then 
the Secretary of State under Mr. ‘Tyler’s Adinin 
ed instructions to Mr, Everetton 
the: Followine in the course of compro- 
mise pointed out by his predecessors, Mr. Upshur 

we; ** The offer of the 49h parallel of latitudk . 
although it has once been rejected, may ve again 
tendered, together with the mght of navigating the 
Be, nd this the 
President is not now prepared to go. Neverthe- 
le , vou may propose or receive, subject lo the 
approval of this Government, any other terms of 
compromise which, in the progress of your discus- 
sions, may appear to promise a satisfactory ad- 
justment of this important question.”’ 

" Nexteame the existing negotiation which the 
President found pending on his accession to office, 

This negotiation, hke all which had preeeded it, 
was based upon the principle of COMPPrOnsing 
the claims of the parties, and not of demanding the 
whole territory for the United States. The first 
protocol siened by Mesars. Calhoun and Paken- 
ham, on the 23d August last, states that it was in- 
stituted ‘to treat of the respective claims of the 
two countries to the Oregon Territory, with the 
view to establish a permanent cen between 
the two countries westward of the Rocky Moun- 
tains to the Pacifie ocean.”’ 

The President, at a very early —_ of his Ad- 
ministration, was called upon to ¢ ecide whether he 
would break off or continue this negotiation. 
Placed in such a responsible position, he first m- 
quired whether the national honor require d that he 
should abruptly terminate it by demanding the 
whole territory in dispute. War before dishonor, 
is a maxim deeply engraven upon the hearts of the 
American people; and this maxim ever shail rey- 
put it 


istration, addres: 
ubject. 


Columbia upon equitable terms. 


could be dishonor in pursuing the course which had 
been adopted by Mr. Monroe, his patriot revolu- 
tionary predecessor, more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury azo, and had been either expressly sanctioned 
or acquiesced in by all succeeding Administrations. 

His next inquiry was, would a compromise of 
the claims of the parties, by adopting the parallel 
of 49 degrees, materially injure the interest of the 
United States? The entrance of the Straits of Fuca, 
Admiralty Inlet, Puget’s Sound, with their fine 
harbors and rich surrounding soil, are all south of 
this parallel. We know but little of the country 
north of it, but, from all the information we have 
obtained, it is, with the exception of a few spots, 
wholly unfit for agriculture, and incapable of sus- 
taining any considerable population. Its chief, 
indced almost its only value, consists in the furs 
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which may yet be collected nee it; and even in 
this particular it ia not of much importance, 

Arbitration being out of the question, the alter- 
natives which remained were either to compromise 
the claims of the parties upon terms similar to 
those which had often been proposed by the Govy- 
ernment of the United States and rejected by that 
of Great Britain, or to demand the exclusive sov- 
ereignty over the whole territory in dispute, and 
thus to render war almost inevitable. In the pres- 
ent enlightened and Christian ave, war ought to be 
the very last alternative of nations, and should 
never be resorted to unless for a cause which ren- 
ders it imperatively necessary. ‘To rush into hos- 
tilties, if this can be honorably avoided, would 
subject the United States to the condemnation of 
all Christendom. The President doubts whether 
the judgment of the civilized world would be in 
our favor in a war waged for a comparatively 

worthless territory north of 49 degrees, which his 
predecessors had over and over again offered to 
surrender to Great Britain, provided she would 
vield her pretensions ‘to the country south of that 
latiiude., Berides, a war for such a cause, whilst it 
would doubtless be sustained by the patriotism, 
night not meet the approbation, of a large portion 
of our own fellow-citizens. 

On the other hand, suppose the American prop- 
osttion of the 49th degree of latitude should be 
acai made by the United States and again rejected 
by Great Britain, and war then be the consequence, 
we might appeal to all mankind for the justice 
and moderation of ourdemand. The voice of an 
impartial world would pronounce our cause to be 
righteous, and our own citizens would be enthust- 
astically united in sustaining such a war. Should 
the negotiation end in disappoimtment, the Presi- 
dent, having done all that can be required of him 
for the preservation of peace, will afterwards feel 
himself perfectly free to Insist upon our rights in 
their full extent, up to the Russian line. 

Influenced by these important considerations, 
you will perceive from my note to Mr. Pakenham, 
a copy of which | now enclose you, that the Pres- 
ident has once more proposed to the Government 
of Great Britain that the territory west of the 
Rocky Mountains, which has been, under existing 
treaties, ** free and onen’’ to the oceupauon of both 
nations ever since 1818, shall new be divided be- 
tween them by the 49th parallel of north latitude, 
offering at the same time to make free to Great 
Britain any port or ports on Vancouver's Island, 
south of this parallel which the British Govern- 
ment may desire. 

You will observe that the preposition is silent 
in regard to the navigation of the Columbia river; 
a privilege which has heretofore been repeatedly 
offered to Great Britain in former attempts tos be 
tle this question. Such a privilege the President 
cannot concede, although he is well aware of the 
serious, if not insuperable, obstacles which this 
may present to the success of the negotiation, | 
The tenacity with which Great Britain will ad- | 
here to the free navigation of the Columbia, which 
she now enjoys, is manifest from the note of Mr 
Pakenham to Mr. Calhoun, of the 12th of Septem- 
ber last, with a copy of which you have been fur- 
nished., 

If the free navigation of the Columbia were 
granted to Great Britain, this would be a perpetual 
source of strife and cause of collision between the 
citizens and subjects of the two nations in those 
remote regions. [It would be almost impossible, 
by any vigilance which could be exerted, to exe- 
cute the revenue laws of the respective countries, 
and prevent smuggling on either side of the river, 
Besides, there are several portages around the falls 
and rapids of this river and its branches, the use 
of which is necessary to the enjoyment of its free 
navigation. ‘This would introduce the subjects of 
Great Britain, with their merchandise, into the 
heart of the country, and thus greatly increase the 
evil beyond what it would be if they were confined | 
to the channel of the river. The President is de- |! 
sirous to adjust the question in such a manner as | 
to leave no source behind from which might pro- 
ceed new difficulties and new dangers, again to in- | 
volve the peace of the two countries. With his | 
present impressions, he can never yield to Great | 
Britain the free navigation of the Columbia. 

It is to be hoped that Great Britain may view | 
this subject in the same light, especially as within || 


confidence, to the world for the equity and justice 


| been duly received. 
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the last few years rivers have been explored and 
resorted to north of the parallel of 49 degrees, on 
which her trade may be conducted between the 
interior and the ocean, without the ase of the Co- 
lumbia. 

Whilst denying this privilege, which has been 


hitherto so often offered, it may be asked, what || 


reason have we to hope that Great Britain may now | 
aceede to the naked parallel of 49 degrees? There 
would be little or none, unless our proposition had | 
contained such a concession in some other particu 
lar as to enable her to retreat with honor from her | 
former demands. ‘This will be foand in our offer 
to make free to Great Britain any port or ports on 
Vancouver’s Island, south of 49 degrees, which the 
British Government may desire. [t is trae, this is 
but a trifling concession, considering the small por- 
tion of the cap of Vancouver's island which les 
south of that parallel; and, although no equivalent, 
it is yet something which may be a refuge for Brit- 


ish pride, whilst surrendering the free navigation || 


Besides, as they have in their | 
last proposition 30 far gone heyond that of 1827, 
as to offer to make free to the United States any | 
port or ports which they mieht desyre, either on 
the main land or Vancouver’s Island, south of lat- 
itude 49 degrees, our offer to them of {Tee ports on 
the southern cap of that island may be deemed a 
re eiprocal conce ssion. 


of the Coluniiia. 


Had this been a new question, you are fully 
aware that the President never would have pre- 
sented such a proposition; but it must not be for- 
vetten that the American Government never dies, 
although the agents who administer it are perpet- 
ually changing. Its course of policy towards for- 
eign nations should not change with every changing 
Administration, but ought to be uniform and con- 
sistent, unless for reasons of imperative necessily. 

From what has been said, you will perceive how 
wholly impossible it is for the President to accept 
any terms of compromise which would bring the 
British south of the parallel of 49 degrees; and this | 
you may intimate to the British ministers in con- | 
versation, should you deem it wise under all the 
circumstances. The only exception to this rule 
which could possibly be made might be the con- 
cession, for an adequate equivalent, of the small 
cap of Vancouver’s Island south of this latitude, 
which would be of no importance to the United 
States, whilst it is of considerable value to Great 
Britain. 

You will enforce our proposition upon the Brit- 
ish ministry with all the enlightened ability of which 
you are so eminently the master. Should it be | 
rejected, the President will be relieved from the 
embarrassment in which he has been involved by 
the acts, offers, and declarations of his predeces- | 
sors. Afterwards, if the difficulty can only be re- | 
solved by the sword, we may then appeal, with 


of our cause, and may anticipate the smiles of 
Heaven upon the right. Lam, &c., 
JAMES BUCHANAN. 
Louts McLane, Esq., &c., &e., Ke. 


Mr. Buchanan to Mr. McLane. 

[No. 9.] DepartTMENT oF State, 
Washington, September 13, 1846. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your despatches of the 16th and 18th ultimo, the | 
former of which was placed in my hands by the | 
Hon. Mr. Rhett, of South Carolina, and to trans- 
mit to you, herewith, a copy of my last note to 
the Right Hon. Richard Pakenham, her Britannic 
Majesty’s Minister at Washington, relative to the 
Oregon question. 


Lam, &e., JAMES BUCHANAN. 
Hon. Louis McLane, &c., &c., &e. 


Mr. Buchanan to Mr. McLane. 


[No. 13.] DeraRTMENT orf STATE, 
Washington, November 5, 1845. 


Sir: Your despatches to No. 16, inclusive, have 


Since the receipt, on the 2]st ultimo, of your | 
No. 9, I have held several conversations with Mr. 
Pakenham. His purpose, doubtless, was to ascer- 
tain whether the President would not take back his 





|| withdrawal of our proposition of compromise, and | 
| suffer it to stand as the basis of further negotiation; | 


and, if this could not be done, to obtain some as- ! 
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| 
/ surance in advance as to the manner in which a yy w 

proposition from the British Government would be 
received. Hedid not accomplish either object. In 
these conversations, | gave him distinctly to under- 
stand that the President could not consent to pera)i 
what had been already done, nor to modify jy any 
degree the withdrawal ofour offer, Atthesame time 
I observed , In answ er toa question propound dl ivy 
him, that if the British Government should think 
proper to make any new proposition to the Goy. 
ernment of the United States for the settle ment of 
the Oregon question, it would be respectfully coy. 
sidered by the President, without, however, feeliy 
himself committed in any degree by the offer whici, 
i had been already made and rejected, and after 
wards withdrawn. 

Mr. Pakenham urged that he had not rejected 
our proposition, but had merely refused to accen 
it; and endeavored by argument to inpress por 
my mind the distinction, not very obvious, by 
tween the refusal to accept a proposition and its 
| rejection. ‘To this [ replied by referring him to the 
subsequent part of his note, in which he eXpress.- 
ed his trust that “LT would be prepared to offey 
some further proposal for the settlement of the 
Oregon question, more consistent with fairness 
‘and equity, and with the reasonable expectation 
of the British Government.” This language, | 
_observed, necessarily implied, Not only an em 
phatie rejection of our offer, but a condemnation of 
its character. 

In consequence of my communications with Mr, 
Pakenham, the President, after holding two cabi- 
net councils on the present state of the Oregon ne 
| gotiation, has finally determined that he will not 
renew his former offer, nor submit any other prop- 
osition; and it must remain for the British Gov 
ernment to decide what other or further steps, if 
jany, they may think proper to take in the neoo- 
| tiation. You will not be surprised at the result, 
/as you are well aware that nothing but deference 
for the repeated action of his predecessors, and for 
the principle of compromise on which the negotia- 
| tion had been commenced, as well as a sincere de- 
sire to cultivate the most friendly relations between 
the two countries, could have induced him so far to 
depart from his well-known opinions as to have 
directed the proposition to be made which has 
been rejected and withdrawn. 

Mr. Pakenham’s note of the 30th of July, re- 
| jecting our proposition, beeame, immediately after 

its receipt, the subject of grave deliberation by the 
| President. Upona full consideration of the whole 
question, and after waiting a month for further de 
velopments, he arrived at the conclusion that it 
was a duty which he owed his country to with- 
draw the proposition which he had submitted. 
This was accordingly done by my note to Mr. 
Pakenham of the 30th of August last. The Presi- 
dent thus took his croand, from which he will not 
depart. If the British Government have any new 
proposition to submit, it must proceed from then 
| voluntarily, and without any previous invitation 
or assurance on our part; and then such a propo- 
sition will be respectfully considered by the Gov- 
| ernment of the United States. 

This is the posture on which the negotiation 
now stands; and, unless in the meantime it should 
be changed by some action on the part of the Brit- 
ish Government, the President intends to lay the 
whole subject before Congress for their considera- 
tion. Lam, &c., 


JAMES BUCHANAN. 
Louis McLane, Esq., &c., &e., &e. 


Mr. McLane to Mr. Buchanan.—Extracis. 


[No. 24.] Lonvon, December 1, 1845. 


Although it is well understood here, that, in the 
present posture of the Oregon question, my con- 
nexion with it must be in a great degree informal, 
the Earl of Aberdeen occasionally makes it a sub- 
ject of conversation. : 

Athis request I have recently had an interview 
| with him, when he put in my hand, to read, two 
| despatches from Mr. Pakenham: one, in explana- 

tion of his rejection, without reference to his Gov- 
ernment, of We President’s proposition; the other, 
containing a statement of his subsequent attempts 
to induce you to allow the President’s proposition 
to stand as the basis of further negotiation, or to 
‘have some assurance of the answer which a new 


| 
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»roposition from the British Government would 
ee : * « * * * . 
receive. 

In his first letter, Mr. Pakenham, among other 
things, thaught his treatment of the President's 
proposition justifiable on the ground: of his in- 
structions, Which, in his opinion, forbade the ex- 
pectation that such a proposition could, under any 
circumstances, receive the approbation of his Gov- 
erument. He also " * * ' 
5 * * * * * 


* * os * 


s expressed 
his belief that a reference of the proposition to his 
Government, merely, as he supposed, to be reject- 
ed, would not have avoided the embarrassment in 
which the subject has been by that step involved. 

Jn answer to these views, | had only to point 
out the clear insufficiency of Mr, Pakenham’s ex- 
planations; and to defend and justify the with- 
drawal of the President’s proposition upon the 
obvious grounds on which, in your communica- 
tions, you had placed it; to point out with entire 
explicitness the attitude the President had deter- 
mined to maintain, and the course it was his in- | 
tention to pursue, in conformity with the statement 
in your despateh No, 13, dated the 5th November 
lust. 

The principal object of Lord Aberdeen in seek- 
ing the interview appeared to me to be, to point 
out the embarrassment in which he thought the 
Persident’s withdrawal of his proposition had 
placed this Government. It was quite evident— 
indeed, he expressly said—that he was not pre- 
pared to accept the ePresident’s proposition, but 
desired only to make it the basis of further nevo- 
tiation and modified propositions from his Gov- 
ernment, Which he would have done, notwithstand- 
ing the rejection of it by Mr. Pakenham, if it had 
not been withdrawn by the direction of the Pres- 
ident. Iie complained of the withdrawal of the 
proposition as unusual, if not unprecedented in 
diplomacy; and seemed to consider it impossible, 
in the present posture of the affair, to submit any | 
proposition for a partition of the territory in dis- | 
pute, unless he could have some assurance of the 
<reatment which any proposition he might submit 
for that purpose would receive. Pa 

Under these circumstances, he could only regard 
the negoulation as having been terminated by the 
President; and the door to further attempts at 
compromise being thus closed, this Government 
had no alternative, in its desire to preserve the 
peaceful relations of the two countries, [other] | 
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address; and, perhaps, for a recommendation by 
him to terminate the joint occupation in the man- 
ner provided by the existing treaty. And | also 
think that, unless the recommendations in the mes 
save should be such as to discourage further nego- 
tiation, and to manifest a determination to insist 
upon our whole right, they would not lead to any 
immediate measures upon the part of this Govern- 
ment, or materially add to the embarrassment in 
which the relations between the two countries ap 
pear to be at present involved, 


Mr. Buchanan to Vr. MeLane. 
DeraRTMENT or Srare, 
Washington, December 13, 1845, 
Sin: You will receive by the Cambria a copy 
of the President’s message, and the documents ne- 
companying it, in relation to ‘Texas and Oregon, 
"These are all which have yet been printed, 
You will observe that whilst the President has 
recommended that the necessary notice shall be 


| No. 20. | 


| riven to abrogate the convention, he has carefully 


avoided to recommend any legislative measure 
which could, in the meantime, conflict with its pro- 


visions; and it is not apprehended that Congress 


| will adopt any such measure. 


ithe country, and its doctrines 


The message has been well received throughout 


renerally will, I 


| think, meet the approbation of Congress, 


| friendly relations with Great Britain, 


The President armcert ly desires to preserve our 
His policy 
with that and all other nations is peace, SO long us 


i this can be maintained consistently with the na 


| before taking any other action upon it. 


tional rights and honor. 


The Oregon question 
is now approaching a crisis 


Itis hardly probable 
that the British Government will suffer it to re 
main upon its present basis; and it is elear that, if 
there should be any new movement towards its 
adjustment, this must originate with Great Brit- 
ain. Should that Government take any further 
step with a view to settle the controversy, the 
President would judge of the character of the prop- 
osition when made; and if, in his opinion, it should 


be such as to justify this, he would feel inclined to | 


submit it to the Senate for their previous advice, 
As the 
determination on any such proposition might in- 
volve the issue of peace or war between the two 
countries, he would feel it to be his duty to con- 


i sult his constitutional advisers before a final decis- 


| ion, 


than to propose arbitration, and abide the conse- || 


quences. Indeed, I understood him to say, very 
disunctly, that this course would be pursued, It 
may be considered certain, therefore, that if he 


have not been already, Mr. Pakenham will, by 


\| placed. 


| 
the present ste ar, | i | 
present steamer, be instructed to propose an 

! 


arbitration ; and that according to the answer that | 
proposition may receive, the ultimate course upon 
the part of this Government will be defined. 

I think it not improbable that if the offer be de- 
clined upon the ground upon which it is under- | 


stood it was refused by Mr. Calhoun, to wit: that |! 


a more satisfactory adjustment might be obtained 
through the medium of negotiation, this Govern- | 
ment would then submit a new proposition, and so 
resume the negotiation; but that if it be refused on 
such terms as to_warrant them in assuming that | 
our Government has determined to insist upon the 
extreme claim, and to decline both negotiation and | 
arbitration, this Government will treat the offer to | 
arbitrate as its ultimatum, and abide the result. 
Of course, these opinions are founded upon the | 
observations of the Earl of Aberdeen in the con- | 
Vversation to which I have already alluded. 

Although I am quite sure that the Earl of Aber- | 
deen has no idea at present of accepting the com- 
promise contained in the President’s proposition, 
it would not surprise me if an arrangement upon | 
that basis should prove acceptable to large and im- 
portant classes in this country—indeed complained 
of principally by the Hudson’s Bay Company, | 
and those in its interest. That the ministry would 
find it difficult and hazardous to prefer war to such 
asettleoment, may well be imagined; although you | 
may assume it to be certain, that when war be- 
comes inevitable it will receive the undivided sup- 
portof the British people. 

I believe the Government and people here are | 
quite prepared for the reassertion in the message of 
the President’s opinions expressed in his inaugural ' 


j 
j 
| 
i 
i 
} 


| 


! 


I deem it necessary to give you this infor- 
mation, not that you may make any such sugges 
tion to the British Government, but to enable you 


|| to regulate wisely your conversation and conduet 


in the critical position in which you are now 
What the result might be in the Senate, 
I cannot anticipate. 

The President has received information, from a 
variety of sources which he cannot disregard, that 
Great Britain is now making extensive warlike 
preparations, As her relations with all the Pow- 


ers of Europe seem at present to be of a peaceful | 


character, the prevailing and natural inference here 
is, that these preparations look to a rupture with 
the United States on the Oregon question. It is of 
vast importance that this Government should, as 
early as possible, ascertain their true character. 
You are, therefore, instructed to embrace the first 
opportunity of bringing this subject to the notice 
of the Earl of Aberdeen in such a manner as you 
may deem most expedient. 
more than one oceasion Mr. Pakenham has in- 
formed me in conversation that these warlike prep- 
arations had been commenced some time before 
the existing difficulties between the two countries 


It is true, that on | 


had assumed their present serious aspect, and had | 


no connexion whatever with the Oregon question; 
but yet it would be satisfactory to receive such an 
assurance in @more authoritative and authentic 
form. The Président is also anxious to learn your 
own opinion upon this subject with the least prac- 
ticable delay. I am, &c., 
JAMES BUCHANAN. 
Lovis McLane, Esq., &c., &., &e. 
Mr. Buchanan to Mr. McLane. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 29, 1845. 
Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your despatches to No. 24, inclusive. _ 
The Senate having unanimously, as | am in- 
formed, confirmed your appointment as Envoy 
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Ixtraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America at the court of the Unite a 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, I now 
Lranspit to you your commission i that character, 
You were correct mm supposing that the British 
Government would again offer to refer the Oregon 
question to some friendly Power. On Saturday 
last Mr. Pakenham delivered me a communication 
making an offer to refer this que stion, of which I 
transmit you acopy. You will not fail to observe 
that he does not propose a reference of the title to 
the whole question, [territory,] but merely the 
subject of * an equitable division’? of it between 
the parties, It is strange that such a propos:tion 
should have been submitted by the British Gov- 
ernment, in the face of the President’s claim to the 
whole territory, after it had been so recently en- 
foreed in the most solemn manner by my letter of 
the 30th of August last, withdvawing our propo- 
sition for a compromise by the 49th parallel of tat 
itude. ‘To accept the proposition under such cir- 
cumstances, would be for the President to admit 
that he had committed an error in asserting the 
American title to the whole territory, and to ac- 


| knowledge, in the very submission of the question 


to the arbitrator, that Great Britain had a right to 
a portion of it, and that his functions should be 
confined to an ‘ equitable division” of it between 
the parties, Liv thas re spect, the present proposi- 
tion is unlike the former offer of the British Gev- 
ernment, Which was a general proposition to arbi- 
trate. If no other reason existed for declining the 
proposition, this would be deemed sufficient by 
the President. You may therefore consider it cer- 
tain that it will be rejected. IT presume that the 
British Government could not have anticipated a 
different result; and, from my conversation upon 


the subject with Me. Pakenham on Saturday last, 


it 


he will doubtless andeceive them, if they had any 
expectation that his offer would be accepted, 
Iam, &c., JA MES BUCHANAN. 
Louis McLanen, Esa, &e., &e., Ke. 


DevaAnrMENT OF STATEH, 
Washington, January 29, L846. 

Sin: Your despatches to No. 31, inclusive, have 
been duly received at this department. Having 
already communicated to you a copy of Mr. Pa- 
kenham’s note of the 27th of December last, pro- 
posing to arbitrate the Oregon question, I now 
enclose, herewith a transcript of my reply to that 
note, dated on the 3d instant. 

On the 17th instant, Mr. Pakenham called at the 
department, and delivered me a note, of which I 
transmit you a copy, renewing his proposition to 
arbitrate, but changing the terms. ‘This note has 
not yet been answered, ‘This delay has been oc- 
casioned, not by any doubt as to the propriety of 
rejecting the proposition, but from a desire, before 
preparing my answer, to ascertain the impression 
which had been made on the British Ministry and 
people by the President’s Message and the accom- 
panying correspondence. I had anticipated a visit 
from Mr. Pakenham soon after the arrival of the 
‘‘ Hibernia;” but he has not since called at the 
department. 

Mr. Pakenham’s last proposition to arbitrate is 
liable to the same objection which was prominently 
wesented in my answer to the first. It is true that 
1e how proposes to refer to arbitration “ the ques- 
tion of title in either of the two Powers to the 
whole territory;’’ but yet, annexed to this offer, 
there is a condition, “that if neither should be 
found, in the opinion of the arbitrator, to possess 
acomplete title to the whole territory,” then he 
shall divide it between them ‘ according to a just 
appreciation of the respective claims of each.”’ If 
the Government of the United States should con- 
sent to an arbitration upon such terms, this would 
be construed into an intimation, if not a direet in- 
vitation, to the arbitrator to divide the territory 
between the parties. Were it possible for this 
Government, under any circumstances, to refer the 

uestion to arbitration, the title, and the title alone, 
detached from every other consideration, ought to 
be the only question submitted. If not confined 
to this single point, we should have anothar com- 
promising award like that of the King of the Neth- 
erlands. 

But arbitration in any form is out of the ques- 
tion. 

The title of the United States to the vast territory 
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on the northwest coast of America, with all its 
commercial advantages, can never be placed in 
jeopardy by referring it to the decision of any 
individuals, whether sovereigns, citizens, or sub- 
jects. ‘T'o Great Britain it would be a distant pos- 
session, of comparatively small value, and which, 
from the nature of things, she cannot very long 
enjoy; but to the United States it is invaluable. 
W hilst arbitration is, therefore, out of the question, 
it is probable that, under the peculiar circumstances 
of the case, and from an anxious desire to preserve 
peace, the Senate, if the question were submitted 
to them, might advise the President not to insist 
napon the full extent of our rights; but we could 
never place it in the power of any arbitrator to 
deprive us of a foot of the soil on the continent 
south of the 49th parallel of latitude, and of the 
valuable harbors of Puget’s Sound. Such is the 
fixed determination of the President. 

Avain: even if this were not the case, and a 
treaty should be submitted to the Senate for arbi- 
tration, it could not, by any possibility, obtain the 
necessary majority im that body. 

Upon the whole, the pursuit of arbitration by 
the British Government can produce no other 
effect than to involve the question in new difficul- 
ties, and perhaps, by the delay, render an amica- 
ble adjustment of it impossible. "The fact is not 
to be disruised, that the feeling of the country is 
Lecoming daily more unanimousand intense in favor 
of asserting our right to the whole territory; and 
the debates in Congress, and their delay to aet in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Pres- 
ident, only serve to increase the popular excite- 
ment. Resolutions of State conventions and State 
Legislatures are now in succession being adopted, 
in favor of adhering to the line of 54° 40’. If the 
British Government intend to make a proposition 
to this Government, they have not an hour to 
lose, if they desire a peace ful termination of the 
controversy. 

Notwithstanding all you may have seen in the 
pubhe papers, the notice, unless lam greatly mis- 
taken, will pass Congress, in some form or other, 
by large majorities of both Houses, as well as the 
other measures recommended by the President. 

The President will never abandon the position 
he has taken in his Message. Clearly convinced 
of the right of the United States to the whole ter- 
ritory in dispute, and relieved, by the refusal of 
the British Government to accept his offer of com- 
promise, from the embarrassment in which the 

acts of his predecessors had placed him, he would 
not now authorize the conclusion of a treaty on 
that basis. But the Senate, his constitutional ad- 

visers, are now In session, ‘The question of peace 
or war may be involved in the issue. They are 
a branch of the war-making as well as of the treaty- 
making power. In deference to the Senate, under 
these circumstances, he would, in the first instance, 
feel it to be his duty to submit such a proposition 
for their previous advice. It is manifest, there- 
fore, that the British Government should at once 
present their ultimatum. If Mr. Pakenham should 
offer less, in the hope that, having thus recom- 
menced the negotiation, he might, in its progress, 
induce me to say what the President would con- 
sent to accept, he must be disappointed. The 
President will accept nothing less than the whole 
territory, unless the Senate should otherwise de- 
termine. The only question which he will decide 
is, whether the new proposition, should any such 
be made, be of a character to justify its submission 
to the Senate for their previous advice. 

Under all the circumstances by which you may 
be surrounded, it is left to your sound discretion 
whether any such communication or intimation 
shall be made to Lord Aberdeen. 

Iam, &c., JAMES BUCHANAN. 

Lows McLane, Esq., &c., &e., &c. 

Mr. McLane to Mr. Buchanan.—Extract. 
[ No. 34.] Lonvon, February 3, 1846. 

Sir: 7 ° ° ° * * 
Notwithstanding these difficulties, I still entertain 
the opinion that it would be in my power, without 
any improper commitment of the President, to 
lead to a renewal of the negotiation by this Gov- 
ernment, and to the submission, unless another 
mode would be more desirable, through its minister 
at Washington, of a proposition adopting that di- 
rected by the President on the 12th of July last, 


[August & 


The Oregon Question. Senare, 


with some modifications not inconsistent, accord- 

ing to the sense I entertain of it, with our national 

honor. Of this I should feel quite certain, if J 

could officially know that the proposiuon would 

probably be acceptable at Washington; and I 

should attempt it informally, and upon my indi- | 
vidual responsibility, with scarcely less confidence 

of success, if, while acting in that way, I could 

encourage a like result. 

It is due, however, to my own position, and to 
those with whom I am brought into intercourse 
‘upon this subject, to state tifat the opinions | 
have thus expressed are not founded upon any 
direct communication from those in official station; 
but are rather the result of a series of facts and in- 
ferences, entitled, however, in my judgment at | 


| ganizing the board, in submitting the proofs and 

arguments of the parties, would probably postpone 
| the final award for several years. Meanwhile t\j, 
| ude of emigration from the United States to 0, 

gon would be constantly swelling; and the day e} 
of collisions between British subjects and Ameri 
can citizens in that territory would be constantly 
| increasing. In my opinion, in order to secure 
| peaceful, there must be a prompt settlement of this 
| controversy. There never was a question in which 
| delay will prove more dangerous, 

3. I shall merely advert to the difficulty of select- 
|ine suitable arbitrators. There would be objec. 
| tions to any of the sovereigns of Europe, on a 

count of their intimate cenmnexion with Grea: 


least, to not less weight. 


After these observations, I owe it more particu- | 


larly to myself to state that, believing, from the 
history of our previous negotiations as to the Ore- 
ron question, that it may now be settled upon the 
basis of compromise, and with reference to inter: 
ests which have grown up during the joint oecupa- 
tion of the territory, without a violation of any 
duty which a public man owes to the rights and 
honor of his country, I would not be unwilling, 
taking the President’s proposition of the 12th July 
as a basis, to urge a final adjustment of the ques- 
tion according to that proposition, but conceding 


sritain; and objections equally strong against 
|| committing such vast territorial rights to the 
| bitrament of individuals. 

It was for these and other considerations whi h 
might be stated, that, in the spirit of frankness asd 
friendship, the intention of the President to dec}iy, 
the proposition of arbitration, should it be offered, 
| was early made known to the British Government 
in unofficial conversations between Lord Aberdeen 
land yourself at London, and Mr. Pakenham and 
myself in this city. That Government must there- 
fore have anticipated the result of its propositious 

to arbitrate, before they were presented. 
| It appears that in your interview with the Earl 


ar 


to the Hudson’s Bay Company a continuance of | of Aberdeen, on the 29th ultimo, his Lordship 


the privileges of joint occupation, including the 
navigation of the Columbia, for a period of seven 
or ten years longer; and [ hope 1 may be allowed 
to add, that I would be willing to assume the re- 
sponsibility of assenting to an adjustment by ex- 
tending the boundary to the Pacific by the 49th 
parallel and the Strait of Fuca, with free ports to 
hoth nations; or by extending the free navigation 
of the Columbia river for a longer period, provided 
similar advantages upon the St. Lawrence could 
| thereby be secured to the United States. 

I believe that upon one of these grounds, per- 
haps upon either, an adjustment may be con- 
cluded: and I have a strong conviction that the 
mode first indicated is entirely practicable. 

I am, however, constrained at the same time to 
| state, from all that has come to my knowledge 

here, that I have no reason to believe that more 


favorable terms than those I have above adverted | 


to would, under any circumstances, be consented 
to by this Government. 
Mr. Buchanan to Mr. McLane.— Extracts. 
[No. 23.] DeEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 26, 1846. 

Sir: Your despatches to No. 34, inclusive, have 
been received, and laid before the President. 

I transmit, herewith, a copy of my answer, un- 
der date of the 4th instant, to Mr. Pakenham’s 


last proposition to submit the Oregon question to 


arbitration. 

Independently of the reason prominently pre- 
sented in my reply, that the President ‘ does not 
‘ believe the territorial rights of this nation to bea 
‘proper subject for arbitration,”’ there are other 
powerful reasons against such a course, which 
might have been stated had it been deemed proper 
in acommunication to the British minister. These 
you can use as occasion may require. 

In the first place, without pretending to know 
the opinions of individual Senators, I hazard but 
little in asserting that no treaty for arbitration could 
obtain the constitutional majority of the Senate 
necessary to its ratification. Several of the Sen- 
ators who might assent to a compromise upon the 
parallel of forty-nine degrees, would not be willing 
to jeopard by arbitration the possession of the har- 
bors on Admiralty Inlet and Puget’s Sound south 
of that parallel. Indeed, for commggcial purposes, | 
the United States might almost as well abandon the 
whole territory as consent to deprive themselves 
of these harbors; because, south of them, within 
its limits, no good harbor exists. The rejection 
of such a treaty by the Senate would involve the 
question in far greater embarrassments than exist 
at present, and would render its amicable adjust- | 
ment still more difficult. 

2. But even if such a treaty were now ratified 
by both Powers, the process towards a final ter- 
mination of the controversy would be exceedingly 
slow. Experience has taught us this truth. The | 
necessary delay in selecting the arbitrators, in or- ' 





‘complained of the terms and manner in which ! 
had declined to accept Mr. Pakenham’s first prop- 
| osition to arbitrate; and ** apyrehended that, from 
| *the nature of the answer, and the character of the 
| ¢ recent debate in the House of Representatives, it 
‘would be difficult to prevent the conclusion that 
‘the President had determined to discourage any 
|* new proposition on the basis of compromise, and 
‘to concede nothing of the extreme demand.” 
The view of this subject presented by you to his 
lordship is the correct one, My answer was not 
intended either to encourage or to discourage a re- 
'newal of the negotiation. The President has at 
all times been prepared to receive and to treat with 
the utmost respect any proposal for a compromis: 
| which might emanate from the British Government. 
| Whilst he has not deemed it proper to invite such 
|a proposal, he has ever manifested an anxious 
desire to preserve amicable relations with Great 
Britain. To accomplish this purpose he would 
sacrifice every consideration except the national 
rights and the national honor. Lord Aberdeen has 
drawn an inference from my language, of which it 
is not, in my opinion, fairly susceptible. Of this 
he will be fully sensible upon perusing the con- 
cluding paragraph of my answer to the second 
proposal of Mr. Pakenham for arbitration. It is 
there declared that ‘* the President cordially con- 
'*eurs with the Government of Great Britain in 
‘ desiring that the present controversy may be am- 
‘ icably adjusted. Of this he has given the strongest 
‘ proof before the whole world. He believes that, 
as there are no two nations on the earth more 
closely bound together by the ties of commerce, 
so there are none who ought to be more able or 
willing to do each other justice, without the inter- 
‘ position of any arbitrator.” 
* “ * * * * 


‘ 
‘ 
| 6 
| 6 


[This omission relates exclusively to a portion of 

a previous despatch of Mr. McLane relative toa 

conversation between him and Lord Aberdeen on 

the subject of the warlike preparations by Great 

Britain. Mr. McLane, in a subsequent despatch, 
| states that the Secretary of State had misunder- 
| stood his meaning, and therefore the paragraph, 
| written under this alleged mistake, is not commu- 

nicated, in justice both to Lord Aberdeen and Mr. 
| McLane. ]} 

You strongly express the opinion, notwithstand- 
ing the existing difficulties, ‘‘ that it would be in 
| *my [your] power, without any improper commit- 
‘ment of the President, to lead to a renewal of the 
| ‘negotiation by this [the British] Government, and 
‘to the submission, unless another mode would be 
‘ more desirable, through its minister at Washing- 
‘ton, of a proposition adopting that directed by the 
‘ President on the 12th July last, with some modifi- 
‘cations not inconsistent, according to the sense I 
‘[you] entertain of it, with our national honor. 
‘ Of this I [you] should feel quite certain, if I [you] 
‘could officially know that the proposition woul 
‘ probably be acceptable at Washington.” 
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The concluding paragraph of my despatch to 
you of the 29th ultimo, (No. 22,) which you will 
iave received shortly after making this suggestion, 
< perhaps sufficient to indicate the course which 
ine President would pursue, in case such an offer 
ehould be made through the British Minister at 
Washington. 

The President, since the date of his message, 
has seen no cause to change his opinion either in 
»rard to our title to Oregon, or to the mamer in 
which it ought to be asserted. But the Federal 
(Constitution has made the Senate, to a certain ex- 
went, a co-ordinate branch of the treaty-making 
yower. Without their advice and consent, no 
treaty can be concluded. This power could not 
he intrusted to wiser or better hands. Besides, in 
their legislative character they constitute a portion 
of the war-making, as in their executive capacity 
they compose a part of the treaty-making power. 
They are the representatives of the sovereign States 


APPEN 


of this Union, and are regarded as the best index | 


of the opinion of their constituents. A rejection 
of the British ultimatum might probably lead to 
war; and as a branch of the legislative power, it 
would be incumbent upon them to authorize the 
necessary preparations to render this war success- 
ful. Under these considerations, the President, in 
deference to the Senate, and to the true theory of 
the constitutional responsibilities of the different 


branches of the Government, will forego his own | 


opinions, SO far as to submit to that body any 
proposition which may be made by the British 
ent with the rights and honor of the country. Nor 
is the fact to be disguised, that, from the speeches 
and proceedings in the Senate, it is probable that 
a proposition to adjust the Oregon question on the 


parallel of 49 degrees would receive their favorable | 


consideration. 

sut it is necessary to be more explicit. In your 
despatch, you have presented three propositions, 
either of which you believe the British Govern- 
ment would be willing to makg for the adjustment 


of the controversy; and you express ‘fa strong || 


‘conviction that the mode first indicated 1s entire- 
‘ly practicable.’’ The first would offer an adjust- 
ment of the question on the basis of the President’s 


proposition of the 12th July last; ‘* but conceding | 
‘to the Hudson’s Bay Company a continuance of | 
‘the privileges of joint occupation, including the | 


‘navigation of the Columbia, for a period of seven 
‘or ten years longer.”? The proposition made by 
the President, to which you refer, was, “that the 
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The Oregon Question. 
tion of the railroads and canals leading to the har- 
bors of New York and Boston, which have 
rendered these the great channels of import and 
export for the region within the United States 
watered by the St. Lawrence and its tributaries. 

The President is desirous so to adjust the Ore- 


gon question as not to leave open any source from 


which might proceed new difficulties and new dan- 


' gers, again to threaten the peace of the‘two coun- 


tries. If the free navigation of the Columbia were 
“ranted to Great Britain, this would become a per- 
petual cause of strife and collision between the citi- 
zens and subjects of the two countries. It would 
be almost impossible, by any vigilance which could 


| be exerted, to execute their respective revenue 


laws and prevent smuggling on either side of the 
river. Besides, there are several portages around 
the falls and rapids of the river and its branches, 


| the use of which would be necessary to the enjoy- 


ment of its free navigation. This would introduce 
the subjects of Great Britain, with their merchan- 
dise, into the heart of the country,and thus greatly 


| increase the mischief beyond what it would be if 


they were confined to the channel of the river. To 
estimate the evils which would attend such a con- 
cession, we have but to imagine what would have 
been the consequences had the British Govern- | 
ment succeeded in securing for its subjects the free | 
navigation of the Mississippi, from its source to 
its outlet in the Gulf of Mexico. 

The President would, also, consent, though with 


} | reluctance, to submit to the Senate the second 
Government, notin his judgment wholly inconsist- | 


proposition suggested by you, dividing the terri- 
tory in dispute between the two countries, by 


| extending the boundary to the Pacific by the forty- 


ninth parallel and the Strait of Fuca,”’ but without 
the superadded words, ‘* the free ports to both na- 
tions.’? These words are indefinite, and he cannot 
infer from them the extent of your meaning. 
case the first proposition towhich you refer should 


| be made by the British Government, the President 


‘Oregon Territory shall be divided between the | 


‘two countries by the 49th parallel of north lati- 
‘tude from the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific 
‘ocean; offering, at the same time, to make free 
‘to Great Britain any port or ports on Vancouver’s 
‘Island, south of this parallel, which the British 
‘Government may desire.’” 

The President would feel no hesitation in pre- 
senting to the Senate, for their previous ‘advice 


and consent,”’ this proposition, modified according }| 


to your suggestion, 

It is necessary, however, that there should be a 
clear understanding of what is meant by ‘a con- 
tinuance of the privileges of joint occupation.” 
If this be understood as securing to the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, during that limited period, no more 


| be submitted by the British Government. 


would not object to the terms of his offer of the 
12th July last, **to make free to Great Britain 
‘any port or ports on Vancouver’s Island, south | 
‘of this parallel, which the British Government 
‘may desire.”’ 
however, be surrendered to Great Britain, as would 
be the case under the second proposition, then he 
would consider the question in regard to free ports 
as terminated. I need not enlarge to you upon 
the inconvenience, not to say impossibility, under 
our system of Government, after one or more 
States shall have been established in Oregon, (an 
event not far dista':!,) of making any of their ports 
free to Great Britain, or any other nation. Be- 
sides, our system of drawbacks secures to other 
nations the material advantages of free ports with- 
out their inconveniences. 
There is one point which it is necessary to guard, 
whether the first or the second proposition should | 
The 
Strait of Fuca is an arm of the sea, and, under the 
public law, all nations would possess the same right 


|| to navigate it throughout its whole extent, as they | 


than the privilege of enjoying all their existing | 
establishments, together with that of hunting, fish- | 


ing, and trading with the Indians, and using the 
harbors and rivers south of the parallel of 49 de- 
grees, this would not prevent the President from 
submitting such a proposition to the Senate. Of 
course, similar privileges would be extended to 
American citizens north of 49 degrees, if there be 


now have to the navigation of the British channel. 
Still, to prevent future difficulties, this ought to be 
clearly and distinctly understood. It is rendered 
the more necessary when we recollect that the 
Russian Government not many years ago asserted 
a claim to the exclusive navigation of the northern 
Pacific ocean between its Asiatic and American ter- | 
ritories, on the principle that it was ‘ a close sea.”’ 
From what I have said, you will perceive that 
the third proposition to which you refer will not 
meet the approbation of the President, even to the 


|| extent of submitting it to the Senate. 


any such north of that parallel, which is doubtful. | 


But no concession could be made to this company 
which would, in the meantime, deprive the United 
States of the power to establish a territorial gov- 
ernment over the whole country south of 49 de- 
grees, and to make grants of land south of this 
parallel. ‘The President cannot, however, antici- 
pate any possible change of circumstances which 
woud induce him to submit such a proposition, if 
it should contain a surrender to Great Britain of 
the perpetual right to navigate the Columbia. A 
grant of the free navigation of the St. Lawrence to 
the United States would be no equivalent forsuch 
aconcession. Indeed, this has 


ecome compara- | 


tively valueless, in consequence of the construc- | 


| important subject. 


Thus I have presented a frank and unreserved 
exposition of the views of the President on this 
To what extent you should 
communicate them to Lord Aberdeen, is left en- 
tirely to yourown discretion. The President relies 
with implicit confidence on your sound judgment, | 


| prudence, and patriotism. 


I am, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JAMES BUCHANAN. 
Louis McLang, Esq., &c., &c., Ke. 


Mr. Buchanan to Mr. McLane. 
DeparTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 28, 1846. 
Sir: Your despatch, No. 35, dated on the 3d, 


(No. 26.] 


was received the 2ist instant. i 


Site nase ecn th wb 


G 


In | 


If the cap of this island should, || 


LOBE. 


' On the 4th we set out. 
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SENATE. 


My despatch No, 23, of the 26th February last, 
was so full and explicit in relation to the Oregon 
question, as to leave nothing for me to say upon 
that subject, except merely > of 
Inquiries contained in your 
been anticipated. 

You understand Lord Aberdeen to have stated, 
that if no sufficient encouragement to renew the 
negotiation on the basis of compromise should be 
held out by my answer to the last proposition of 
the British Government for arbitration, in such case 
one of the alternatives left him might be to offer a 
proposition through yourself to this Government. 
Should the contingency occur, his lordship may 
adopt this course, if he think proper. You are 
authorized to receive and transmit to this depart- 
ment any proposition made by him, but inno event 
will the President consent to transfer the negotia 
tion to London. ‘The reasons against this are, in 
his opinion, conclusive, and will readily occur to 
your own mind, 

We have but little information to be relied upon 
in regard to the navigableness of the Columbia 


to answer some of the 
No.-35, which had not 


| river and its branches north of the parallel of 49 


degrees, but there is no reason to doubt that they 


' are navigable for boats and batteaus of a few tons 


burden. We understand that it is by this mode 
that the Hudson’s Bay Company convey furs and 
other articles from several of their remote stations 
to their general depot at Fort Vancouver, aud re- 
ceive their supplies from thence. 

For information on this subject, [ refer you to 
Senate document No. 39, of the 2d session of the 
2ist Congress, and especially to the report of 
Joshua Pilcher (a highly respectable man) to the 
Secretary of War, (vol. 1, January 25, 1831.) 
You will doubtless find this volume in the library 
of your legation; but lest it might not be there, I 
shall transcribe a few sentences from that report. 
He says, (page 10:) * I set out from Fort Colville 
‘the QIst of September, 1829, in company with six 
men of the post, carrying the annual express or 
packet across the continent. Our route was up the 
main river Columbia; our conveyance, a batteau 
of four or five tons. In this batteau we ascended 
the river about three hundred miles, where the 
river divides into three forks; the main one being 
still navigable to its head, which issues from a 
lake in the Rocky Mountains. At the three forks, 
which is called the Boat Encampment, beeause it 
is the place where the boats are left, and the port- 
ave across the mountains commenced, we began 
our overland journey. We arrived at the Boat 
‘Encampment on the 4th October, and remained 
‘ there until the 2d November, waiting for the arri- 
‘val of a party from Hudson’s Bay,” &e., &e. 
We were still six in 
‘company, five besides myself, all on horseback ; 
‘ we taking the horses of the party just arrived, and 
‘ they taking the batteau in which we had ascended 


7 


- 


. 


- 


. 


”“ 


- 


- 


. 


“ 


. 


| *the river. The weather was still mild, no appear- 


‘ance of ice, and the river reported by all the com- 
‘ pany to remain open the winter through,’’ &e. 

In the second volume of Cox’s ** Columbia Riv 
er,’’ chapter vill, page 162, you will find that there 
are a number of portages around its rapids. 

lam, &c., 
JAMES BUCHANAN. 
P.S.—A copy of the Senate document from 


|, which the above quotations are made having been 


procured, it is herewith transmitted. 
Mr. Buchanan to Mr. McLane. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April 28, 1846. 
Sir: Your despatches to No. 38, inclusive, have 


(No. 27.] 


- been duly received. 


I herewith transmit a notice for the abrogation 
of the convention of the 6th August, 1827, between 
Great Britain and the United States, in accordance 
with the terms prescribed in its second article. 
This paper you will deliver to her Britannic Majes- 
ty in person, or to her Majesty’s Principal Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, after you shall 
have ascertained which of these modes of pre- 
senting it will be most in accordance with her 
Majesty’s wishes. A duplicate of the sameis trans- 
mitted, to be placed on file in the archives of your 
legation. 

As the abrogation of this convention is an act of 
an important and solemn character, the delivery of 
the notice ought to be attested with all due formal- 
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The mode is left entirely to your own dis- 


ity ' 
cretion; but | would suggest that it might be made 
the subject ofa protocol in triplicate—one copy of 


which should remain with the British Government, 
another with the legation at London, and the third 
be transmitted to this department. 

In the remarks which you may have occasion 
to make on the de livery of the notice, the language 
of the preamble to the ** joint resolution concern- 
ing the Oregon ‘Territory’’ must necessarily be 
your guide, It is true that the President would 
have preferred a naked resolution, authorizing 
him to give the notice; and he believes that if such 
a resolution had been adopted by Congress during 
the month of Desember last, the controversy might 
have been adjusted, both more speedily and on 
better terms for the United States. He was con- 
tent, nevertheless, with the resolution as it origi- 
nally passed the Tlouse of Representatives; and 
in the form finally adopted, he considers it prefer- 
able to a failure of the measure. However, Con- 
rress have spoken their will upon the subject in 
their joint resolution, and to this it is his and your 
to conform, 7 
Upon a careful review of my despatch to you 
26th of February last, the Presi- 
dent finds nothing to change. It will still eontinue 
to be the guide of your conduct. In that despatch 
I have distinetly declared that “* the President has, 
tall times, been prepared to receive and to treat | 
Witht the 


‘, 


(Noa, 23) of the 


utmost re Spy ct any proposal for a com- 
promise of the Oregon question which might em- 
from the Whilst he 
] not deemed it proper to invite such a proposal, 
he ha 


ale 


British Government. 


ever mantfested an anxious desire to pre- 


serve amicable relations with Great Britain.’’ 
‘These sentiments of the President you may com- 
rinicate to Lord Aberdeen on delivering the 


In the present state of the nerotiation, it is clear 
that, **in the adoption of all proper measures for a 
speedy and amicable adjustment of the differences 
and disputes in ve vard to said te rritory,”? the first 
propo il ought to proceed from the British Gov- 
ernment, Itis deemed unnecessary to enforce so 
a proposition by arguments, as these will 
readily occur to your own mind should this be- 
come a question; which, however, cannot be an- 
ticipat d. 


servant, 


! 
pia 


I am, sir, re spectfully, your obedient | 
JAMES BUCHANAN. 
Louis McLane, Esq., &c., &c., &c. 


To her Majesty Vicroria, Queen of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, &c., &c., &e. 
Whereas the United States 

have adopted a * joint resolution concerning the 

Oregon Territory,”’ of which the following is a 

COnY: } 


Congress of the 


* JOINT RESOLUTION concerning the Oregon Territory. 
‘* Whereas, by the convention concluded the 
twentieth day of October, eighteen hundred and 
eizhteen, between the United States of America 
King of the United Kingdom of Great 

Britain and lreland, for the period of ten years, 
and afterwards indefinitely extended and continued 
in force by another convention of the same parties, 
concluded the sixth day of Aucust, in the vear of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
seven, it was agreed that any country that may be 
claimed by either party on the northwest coast of 
America, westward of the Stony or Rocky Moun- 
tains, now commonly called the Oregon Territory, 
hould, together with its harbors, bays, and creeks, 
and the navigation of all rivers within the 


be ‘free and 


aud the 


same, 
open’ to the vessels, citizens, and 
subjects of the two Powers, but without prejudice 
to any claim which either of the parties ‘might 
have to any part of said country; and with this 
further provision, in the second article of the said 
convention of the sixth of August, one thousand 
eicht hundred and twenty-seven, that either party 
might abrogate and annul said convention on giv- 
ing due notice of twelve months to the other con- 
tracting party: } 
** And whereas it has now become desirable 
that the respective claims of the United States and 
Giveat Britain should be definitively settled; and | 
that said territory may, no longer than need be, 
remain subject to the evil consequences of the di- 
vided allegiance of its American and British pop- 
ulation, and of the confusion and conflict of na- |! 
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The Oregon Question. 


tional jurisdictions, dangerous to the cherished 


peace and good understanding of the two coun- 
tries: 

** With a view, therefore, that steps be taken 
for the abrogation of the said convention of the 
sixth of August, one thousand eight hundred and 


twenty-seven, in the mode prescribed in its second | 


article, and that the attention of the Governments 
of both cotntries may be the more earnestly di- 


rected to the adoption of all proper measures for a | 
speedy and amicable adjustment of the differences | 


and disputes in regard to the said territory: 

** Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of .Imerica in Congress 
assembled, That the President of the United States 
be, and he is hereby, authorized, at his discretion, 
to give to the Government of Great Britain the 
notice required by the seeond article of the said 


convention of the sixth of August, eighteen hun- 


dred and twenty-seven, for the abrogation of the 
same.”’ 

Ipproved April 27, 1846. 

Now, therefore, after a careful consideration of 
the premises, I, James K. Polk, President of the 
United States, in the exercise of the authority and 
discretion vested in me by the said “ joint resolu- 
tion concerning the Oregon Territory,” and in pur- 
suance of thé second article of the convention of 
the 6th of August, 1827, therein mentioned, do 
hereby, in behalf of the United States, give notice 
to her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Treland, that at the end of 
twelve months from and after the delivery of these 
presents by the Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary of the United States at London 
to her Britannic Majesty, or her Majesty’s Prin- 
cipal Secretary of State for Foreien Affairs, the 
said convention shall be entirely annulled and ab- 
roeated. 

In testimony whereof, T have caused the seal of 

the United States to be hereunto affixed. 
Given under my hand at the city of Wash- 
[u. s.] ington, this twenty eighth day of April, 
A. D. 1846, and of the independence of 
the said States the seventieth. 
JAMES K. POLK. 
By the President: 
* James Bucnanan, Secretary of State. 


Mr. Buchanan to Mr. McLane. 


DePARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 6, 1846. 
Sir: I transmit to you, herewith, a copy of the 

projet of a convention delivered to me by Mr. Pa- 

kenham this morning, for the adjustment of the 

Oregon question, together with a copy of the pro- 

tocol of the proceeding. 

day for the meeting of the Cabinet, the subject was 
brought before them by the President. The result 
was a determination on his part to submit the pro- 
jet to the Senate for their previous advice. This 
will be done as soon as the proper message can be 
prepared, and the necessary papers copied. 
Iam, &c., 
JAMES BUCHANAN. 
Louis McLane, Esq., &c., &c., &e. 


Mr. Buchanan to Mr. McLane. 


[No. 33.] 


[No. 34.] DEPARTMENT oF STATE, 
Washington, June 13, 1846. 
Sir: The President communicated to the Senate, 

on the 10th instant, a confidential message, of 

which I transmit you a copy, asking their previ- 
ous advice in regard to the projet of a convention 


| 


| 
| 


} 
| 
| 


This being the regular | 
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Senate, 








to navigate the Columbia would expire with 4), 
termination of their present license to trade wil 
the Indians, &c., on the northwest coast of ae Ry 
ca, on the 30th May, 1859. In a conversation W it 
Mr. Pakenham to-day, I communicated this fact +, 
him, and requested him to state it in his des 
to Lord Aberdeen. 

The treaty will be signed and sent to the Senat, 
on Monday next, and it is more than probal| 
that they will, in some form or other, place upon 
their records their understanding of its true coy 
struction in this particular. 

Iam, &c., JAMES BUCHANAN. 

Louis McLane, Esgq., &c., &e., Ke. 

Mr. Buchanan to Mr. McLane. 
DEPARTMENT OF Srare, 
Washington, June 22, 1846 


wre 4h. 


Sir: The Senate having given its constitutional 


j alk h 


[No. 36.] 


' advice and consent to the treaty concluded oy 


the 15th instant between the United States ay¢ 
Great Britain for the adjustment of the Oregoy 
question, the President has ratified it on the part 
of the Government of the United States, and [ now 
transmit to you the American ratification, to be 
exchanged against that of her Britannic Majesty 
You will, accordingly, wpon the receipt of this 
despatch, inform her Majesty’s Principal Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs that the treaty has been 
ratified on our part, and that you are, as you will 
perceive by the special power which is herewith 
enclosed, authorized to exchange the ratifications 
with such person as may be duly empowered for 


| that purpose on the part of the British Govern- 


‘ment. As no difficulty or delay in this exchange; 
is anticipated, General Armstrong, who carries out 


the treaty, has been instructed to wait for, and 
take charge of, the English ratification, if, in your 


| opinion, there is a prospect of its being obtained in 


| July. 


{ 


for the adjustment of the Oregon question, deliv- | 


ered to me by Mr. Pakenham on the 6th instant. 
On yesterday the Senate adopted the following 
resolution: 


time to be forwarded by the steamer of the 19th 
Should the exchange copy not be received 
until after that date, you will either avail yourself 
of some safe private conveyance to forward it to 
this country, or to snd it to General Armstrong, 
at Liverpool, for transmission. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient ser- 
vant, JAMES BUCHANAN. 

Louis McLane, Esq., &c., &c., Ke. 

Lord Aberdeen to Mr. McLane. 
Foreign Orrice, May 22, 1846. 

The undersigned, her Majesty’s Principal Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, has had the honor 
to receive the note of Mr. McLane, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the Uni- 
ted States of America, dated the 20th and delivered 
in on the 21st instant, enclosing a document, dated 
the 28th day of April, signed by the President of 
the United States of America, and countersigned 
by the Secretary of State, in which, after reciting 


| a joint resolution concerning the Oregon Territory 


** Resolved, (two-thirds of the Senators present | 


| concurring,) That the President of the United States 


be, and he is hereby, advised to accept the propo- 
sal of the British Government accompanying his 
message to the Senate, deted 10th June, 1846, for 
a convention to settle boundaries, &e., between 


the United States and Great Britain, west of the | 


Rocky or Stony Mountains.” 


The vote of the Senate stood 37 to 12. 
I have learned from the best sources that the 
Senate gave this advice under the conviction that, 


which has been adopted by the Congress of the 
United States, the President, in conformity with 
the terms of that resolution, gives to her Britannic 
Majesty’s Government the notice required by the 
second article of the convention of the 6th of Au- 
cust, 1827, between Great Britain and the United 
States, for the abrogation of the same. 

The undersigned acknowledges, accordingly, on 
the part of her Majesty’s Government, the receipt 
of the said notice; and declares that, in conform- 
ity with its tenor, her Majesty’s Government will 
consider the convention of the 6th of August, 1527, 
abrogated accordingly from the 2ist day of May, 
1847. ‘ 

The undersigned has the honor to renew to Mr. 
McLane the assurances of his high consideration. 

ABERDEEN. 

Louis McLane, Esq., &c., &c., &e. 





ADDRESS 


OF 
HON. WILLIAM H. HAYWOOD, JR., 
TO 


THE PEOPLE OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


I wave never appeared before the public, by 
myself or otherwise, to write down an accusation 


against me, but have hitherto chosen to bear un- 
| just rebuke in silence, and rely upon time, and my 


by the true construction of the second article of the |, 
projet, the right of the Hudson’s Bay Company 


manner of life, to consign to oblivion the whisper- 
ings of the envious and the calumnies of the malig- 
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nant. I do not affect to conceal, that a departure 
from this rule gives me much pains and I am per- 
guaded, that if many of my friends did not think 
that it is a duty I owe to the people not to remain 
silent under the recent censure of frenzied partisans, 
| should leave it, as far as it concerns me, to my 
known character, and the self-denying act which 
has provoked it, to vindicate the patriotism and 


} 


a 


Hon. W. H. Haywood’s Address. 


The Democratic Senators in particular, concurring 


| as we did then, and do now, with a few excep- 


rity of my motives; reposing confidently upon | 
the discernment and judgment of an intelligent | 


ablic, in view of the simple facts as they occur- | 


red; and not doubting, that so soon as the occasion 


had passed by, and there was no longer a neces- | 


sity for overawing others, who, it might have 
been supposed, were more timid in their purpose, 
and no chance to deceive the people at the North 
Carolina elections, by unscrupulous libels against 
me, my assailants would cease from their ‘ dirty 
work,’ and bad men, who measure the motives 
of the virtuous by a standard of morals which vice 


has erected in their own bosoms, would go hunt- | 


ing after some fresh victim to gratify their ignoble 
malice. But I come before you at this time to 
speak of myself, not of others, and to defend my 
own faithfulness, not to expose their designs; and I 


think myself happy that I have the honest people |! 


of North Carolina to judge my cause. I invoke 


tions at the North, in a sentiment of opposition to 
the tariff of 1842, desired to see it changed. That 
act was believed to be extreme in its protective 
character, and therefore unequal and unsatisfac- 
tory to large sections of the Gada and our aim 


| was, to modify it by the nearest possible approach 


no sympathy, I ask no compassion, and I thank |) 


God I need them not. 
sciousness of one who has dared to do his duty as 
a servant of the Republic, amidst dangers and trials 
such as, I trust, are not to grow common in our 
Government, I stand before you to lay claim to 


the confidence, respect, and approbation of all good | 


men, more especially of those belonging to the 
Democratic party. 


3ut with the erent con- | 


1 feel and I:now this day, and | 


J will prove even to my enemies, that in my sta- | 


tion as a Senator, and in retiring from it, I incur- 
red no guilt—I deceived no one—I betrayed no 
party—I made no sacrifice of your interests, and 


no surrender of your rights,—none at all, directly | 


nor indirectly. “And they who have charged the 
contrary, with all who, from, motive, personal 
or political, have given to it Weir aid and counte- 
nance, did ** bear false witness. ”’ 

Iris true, that on the 25th of July, a few mo- 


ments before the vote was expected to have been | 
taken on the new tariff bill of 1846, (improperly | 
ealled ** MeKay’s bill,’’) I resigned my seat as a | 


Senator in Congress, into the hands of North 
Carolina, to whom it belonged; believing that it 
was my duty to do it, sooner than cast my vote 
against my own conscience, for a law that I could 
not approve, and knowing that it was my perfect 


right to do it, and that | would be but exercising | 


that right in precise accordance with the last writ- 
ten doctrine of the Legislature and of the party 
who elected me. In this only have I offended; 


and in manly sincerity, but with that plainness of | 


speech which the humblest man in the commu- 


nity will be able to understand for himself, I pro- | 


ceed to lay before you my explanation. 

The subject of the tariff, and the system of laws 
by which taxes are imposed and collected for the 
use of the General Government throughout the 


Union, is one of deep importance, but of much || 


intricacy and great difficulty in its judicious ar- 
rangement. Soon after taking my seat in the 
Senate of the United States, (in December, 1843,) 
I for one felt what any man when he first goes 
into Congress directly ee private life will be apt 
to experience, and that was, a lack of necessary 
knowledge and information upon it. With an 
ambition to learn my duty as a legislator for this 
great Republic, and a fixed determination to pur- 


mind to the study and consideration of this tariff 
system, well knowing that upon it depended, in a 
good degree, the chief operations in commerce, 
agriculture, and manufactures, in the other States 
as well as ours. 
Congress, and after having devoted nearly all of 
my time for some months to this study, I hoped 
1 had made myself qualified, and my political asso- 
ciates believed me fit, to be consulted and counsel- 
led with, in our united efforts to arrange a tariff 
with justice to all sections, and with entire safety 


to the business, pros rity, harmony, peace, and || 
To admit that this | 


independence of the Union. 


to that happy mean between the extreme opinions 
of such as demand a total abandonment of all pro- 
tection on one hand, and of those who insist upon 


protection as a primary object, on the other. 1} 


¢ e as . 
have no doubt that this is the only foundation 
upon which wise and just legislation can be based, 


when interests really conflicting are to be affected | 


by the action of the General Government. Con- 
ferences with each other, and with the chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means of the House 
of Representatives, [Mr. McKay,] were frequently 
held, as to the best mode of altering and reform- 
ing the tariff of 1842. The more eminent men of 
the Democratic party in the Senate, and leading 
statesmen from different sections of the Union in 
Congress, took part in the deliberations and inves 


| tigations which preceded and accompanied the | 


formation of what was then called and known as | 


** McKay’s Bill and Report,” viz: in March, 1844. 
In the councils whence that bill proceeded, I had 
the honor to be admitted as an humble and unpre- 
tending participator, so that 1 knew, and it cannot 
be denied, that quite all the Democratic Senators 
from the South and West, and very nearly every 


one from the North and East, assented to or ac- | 


quiesced in it, 
tion, I remember, amongst the members of the 
party from all sections at that time, (1844,) that 


the opinions and views of Democrats in the Na- | 
| tional Councils had been thus brought to harmonize 


in what was thought to be a reasonable, prudent, 


| practical, measure of legislation upon this subject 
’ 5 ' J ’ 


which seemed likely to put at rest and settle the 
tariff dispute. Unfortunately, it did not pass the 
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SENATE. 
And what, let me ask, was the result of all this? 
In the North, as well as in the South and West, the 
elections to the present Congress ended favorably 
to the Democratic party. A Deinocratic majoritye 
of more than sixty were returned to the House of 
tepresentatives. The same party held a majority 

in the Senate. And a Democratic President, nom 

inated after the * McKay Bill” of 1844 had been 

franted and approved by the party, was elected by 

the votes of States in the North as well as the South; 
a southern and western President, whom we could 
not have elected without the votes of Northern 
States. Of course I cannot undertake to affirm, as 
a fact, that the Northern States, which voted for 
the Democratic party, were induced to do it by 
McKay *s bill and reportof 1844. But this] know, 
and will say, thatit was put forth as a political 
peace-offering upon the tariff, and that the North- 
ern people at once rallied to the support of the 
party, in numbers largely beyond those which had 
theretofore supported it; and that it was expected 
by us when that offering was made, that it would 
conciliate the Northern Democrats; and | have no 
doubt that it enlisted the support of thousands who 
would not have sustained the party without it. 
Now, then, I put it to the conscience of the people 
of North Carolina, who I know love all their coun- 


| try—North, South, East, and West—whether, 


It formed a subject of congratula- || 


under such circumstances, | was bound to violate 
my sense of duty, and, contrary alike to this party 
pledge and to my own sober judgment aus a Senator, 
to assent to an act which violated, out and out, the 
© McKay Bill’ of 1844, when there was no public 
emergency to require it, and no national exigency 


| to excuse it, and that, when I did most confidently 


| House of Representatives: | will not stop to state | 


the cause. 


But notwithstanding its temporary 
|| defeat in that body, the Democratic party at once | 


put themselves before the people of the Union upon | 


that bill as a common platform, and it was promul- 
gated as their proposed scheme of reforming the 
tariff act of 1842. ‘* McKay’s Report” of 1844 
was published and sent forth as the true and au- 
thentic interpretation of their views in regard to 


| the change we were afterwards to insist upon. So 
'| [ understood it at the time, and ever since, and so | 


' have I constantly declared. 


The bill was named 
after its author and advocate, [Mr. McKay,] a 
statesman of North Carolina—a Southern man 
and a Democrat. My own opinions in its favor 
were freely expressed in all my intercourse with 
you, and they were not unknown in any quarter. 
‘he Democratic press in North Carolina, without 
exception, applauded it. The Democratic party 
zealously approved of it throughout our limits. it 


there was a single one of them who did not, [am 


yet to learn the fact. Hundreds, if not thousands, 


| of the other party in our State, gave their approving 


voice in its favor. 


|| 1845, all of them, were conducted upon that basis, 


During the first session of last | 


| 
| 


could not be done, was to declare that the Union | 


cannot be preserved, and the cause of free 


' govern- 
ment had failed. 


so far as the tariff question entered into them at 
all. Every intelligent man in the nation knows 
the fact, that the fall elections of 1844, and those 


Our elections in 1844 and in | 


in the spring of 1845, throughout the United States, | 


for members to the present Congress, were carried 
on, if not upon the same basis, with a knowledge 
of that bill and report. The North saw in ita 


| pledge of the South and West, that we did not 
sue it afterwards, | immediately gave my whole || 


| dustry of the North and East. 


| tical free trade. 


mean to oppress and break down the labor and in- 
The South saw in 
ita reasonable concession to their demand for prac- 
The people everywhere saw in it 


| the hope for moderate legislation, and the prospect 
of a permanent arrangement of a question that had | 


been agitating the nation for a quarter of a century; 


‘and if your memory still serves you with a recol- 


lection of oy, ee the speeches of our candidates 
for the last Legislature or the present Congress, 


j 


| made in North Carolina, only a year ago, | beg to | 


know whether it was not uniformly proclaimed, 
that all true Democrats were going in favor of 


‘¢ McKay’s Bill’ of 1844! 


3ear in mind, that the | 


‘*McKay Bill’? of 1844 and the McKay Bill of | 


1846, agree in nothing but the name, as I will show 
you hereafter, 


ro 


| not believe it? 


| demned the act, and yet gave it their vote. 


believe that the new tariff act of the present Con- 
gress was, in itself, unwise, and full of mischief to 
the Republic? Was it my duty to you, or to the 
Democratic party of North Caroiina, to have done 
that? And had I no right to resign and retire from 
it? Was 1 bound to hold on to my office, and put 
up the pretended excuse that the Democrats of 
North Carolina had chanved their minds, and re- 
pudiated * McKay’s Bill’ of 1844, for a new and 
different measure in 1846; or that the people de- 
sired me to pass the latter, when, forsooth, [ did 
not know the fact to be so, and in my heart I did 
So far from its being the case, | 
more than doubt whether thousands of you have 
not taken it for granted, or been led to believe, 
down to this day, that the ** McKay bill” of 1844 
was the same thing that iscalled so in 1846; whereas 
they are as different as light is from darkness. No, 
my constituents never required such a thing of 
me. 

Believe me, I do not mean to bring into question 
the course of other Democratic Senators who con- 
It is 
my right to state that there were not a few of them 
who did that. Neither do I mean by this to assail 
my frieod, Mr. McKay. Far from it. They are 
my friends personally and politically, and in taking 
a different view of their duty, they did me no 
wrong; and in defending my own conduet, I intend 
net to arraign theirs. Whilst Il have pursued the 
light of my conscience, they have followed theirs. 
In questions of conscience, it must be conceded 
that Gop is the judge, and every man must stand 
or fall according as each believes for himself. So 
that not unfrequently there are cases where men 
in the same circumstances may act differently, and 


| yet both be guiltless. 


Sut what I have said upon the history and pur- 
pose of the * MeKay bill” of 1844, did not form 
all of my objection to the new tariff of 1846, im- 
properly named ** McKay’s Bill,” and which I 
shall, for the sake of discrimination, more properly 
call the “ Experimental Tariff.”’ 

My opinions shall be laid before you without 
disguise, and you shall see whether, when taken 
in connexion with an unnecessary. and improper 


| abandonment of the real McKay Bill of 1844, they 


do not show, that in my hostility to the Experi- 
mental Tariff, I was faithful to you and my coun- 
try, and true to myself and my party. 

Fortunately for me, those opinions, so far as they 
looked forward to its ultimate consequences, on the 
harmony of the party, or the welfare of the Re- 
public, I am no longer under the ease y of sup- 
porting by labored arguments. For good or evil, 
the law has passed. If it should be repealed or 


| modified at the next session, that will be of itself 
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ts a complete vindication of my opposition to it at the 
a 5 present. If it should be permitted to remain in 
por force in the form that | was required to vote upon 


; ~ ' 
: ee: it, then time will soon determine whether my opin- 
t jon of it was right or wrong. LTabide the result 


without fear; yet, if | know myself, without a wish 


. to see evil come of it, merely for the sake of claim- 
i ing hereafter, on my part, the merit of political sa- 

a racity for my resistance to it. 
4 Pe . These, then, were my opinions, as they are now: 
5 o First, Gur country is involved in an expensive 
3 war, and the wisest among you cannot foresee its 
e' § close. We have a large army invading Mexico, 


} 
ere 


and a navy off her coasts, along the Pacific 

g 4 Qeean and in the Gulf of Mexico. The sum al- 
ready appropriated by Congress for the Govern- 

ment expenditures of the fiseal year, exceeds FIFTY 

mit.tions of dollars. Will the Experimental Ta- 

riff raise revenue sufficient to * pay as we go? 

; Certaimly not. Congress knew that, and, there- 
fore, authorized a | 


time we were passing this tariff ; and the first act 
of the next session will probably be one for ten 
millions more! Willit produce revenue enough 


to pay one-half of the appropriations ? I am quite 
it willnot. Its advocates did not assert that it 
wilido much more. Wherefore, if this experiment 
its warmest friends have predict- 
ed, the Government will fall in debt twenty-five 
mullions this 


mur 


well as 


works as 
(fiscal) year. So long as the war lasts, 
and for such a period of ume after it as the war ex- 
yet continue, it will be the 


SCs 


same thing. 


the experiment works as illy as its more violent 
opponents have said of it, why then it will hardly 
I think the truth lies between them. It 
will work, but it will work badly, and work you 
deeply in debt; and if it should be adhered to, 
‘without alteration,” the public debt will be in- 


creased not much short of thirty millions the first 


ro atall. 


year, and Tecan see no honest way to prevent its 
Veorly mcrease, exe pt by a resort to direct taxe Ss. 


Dire tf taxe soucht to be our very last resort— 
public debt is an evil that L abhor, more than ever, 
: ince | was amember of Congress; and therefore 


not at this particular ume. The acts of a Congress 
which went to diminish the revenue, but to in- 
crease the expenditures, did not seem to me to be 
consistent with prudence many Governme nt, more 
especially in a time of war. 

ceording to my judement, was a most unfit sub- 
ject and, at the time of a 
yearly expenditure of fifty millions of dollars, and 
of a foreign war, such experiments amounted to 
party rashness. If the war should end soon, still 


the Government here, we knew, expected to ter- 
| 


for party experiments; 


But if 


it was the conclusion of my mind, that this Tariff 


Experiment ought not to be tried, and certainly || revenue under twenty millions, the Government 


| 


van of ten millions, ut the very 


The tariff system, | 


minate it by a treaty for peace and a new territory, | 


viz: California. No honest country would take 
the territory without paying the owner for it, and 
i we would, Mexico cannot yield if upon any 
other terms, Hence it was that whether we were 
to war with Mexico, we needed 
much more money to carry on the Government. 
When the plain 


have peace or 
trules of arithmetic and common 
sense thus compelle 1 me to withhold my support 
from a tariff? experiment, to be made now, at the 
expense of the nation’s 


ese? 

Second. The tariff of 1842 ought to have been 
modified, but not by an act, which reduced the 
duties as early as the Ist De iber, 

In all great alterations of the taruf diminishing 


duties, the reductions ought to be made upon rea- 
— oa sonable notice to the people, whose property and 
business will be affected by them. In that case, 
there may be inconvenience to some, but it does 
not bring ruin down upon so many innocent peo- 
ple. Not giving time, infant factories are destroyed 
by the hand of legislation, and the older and more 
matare establishments, are compelled to diminish 
their operations forthwith, and consequently to 


credit, how could I hesi- | 
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men—the northern laborers, who are to suffer un- | 
der it—will be put out of employment in the begin- 
ning of winter, when other employments will be 
obtained with greater dificulty; and at the North, | 
the poor, when without labor and wages, encoun- 
ter a degree of suffering, in that inclement season, 
which we have no just conception of at the South, 
You must see it, before you can fully appreciate 
it. Also, a sudden alteration of the tariff must, of | 
necessity, disturb the home market of our manu- | 
facturers, coal-diggers, and mechanics, and involve 
hundreds and thousands—in losses to some, ruin 
to others, and suffering to many. 

Even a bad tariff law, then, should not be re- | 
pealed so as to fall down too hastily, when its |) 
rradual abrogation would create less inconvenience 
to the Government, and its sudden change may | 
oppress the poor, or do injustice to any section. 
The Government ought to have compassion on all 
the people, and particularly upon the laboring | 
The manufacturers at the North are not 
all ** Abbot Lawrences,’’ whose fortune has been 
the theme of so many tariff speeches. The Com- 
promise tariff act, under General Jackson, in 1833, 
reduced the duties gradually and periodically for 
nine years. It gave nine years’ notice. This Ex- | 
perimental Tariff will reduce all the duties upon 
only four mouths’ notice! ‘The latter was harsh, 
cruel, unjust legislation—harsh to the wealthy, 
cruel to the laborer, and unjust to both; and the 
general welfare did not require it. 

Third. The independent treasury, of itself a 
great change; the Warehousing act, another; and 


ec} isses. 


| the Experimental Tariff, the greatest of them all— 


will, when taken together, work an entire revolu- | 
tion of our financial system. One at a time they 
might have been introduced more safely, some of 
them wisely. But by being so nearly united, as | 
they will be, in the time of their commencement, | 
it was calculated to excite apprehension and alarm. || 
To put them into simultaneous operation, was, | 
indeed, a political movement of party, too violent 
and too potent for good, It will affect all the busi- 
ness of the people most injuriously; and, with a 
Government expenditure of fifty millions, and a 


itself may be crushed under their combined opera- 
tion. To attempt it when the nation was at war | 
abroad, and the Government was in the money- | 
market, or soon expected there, as a borrower at | 
home, clearly appeared to my mind to be unwisely | 


jeoparding public credit and private confidence. | 


Revolutions are seldom reforms, and certainly 
reforms need not always be revolutions. One 
must reasonably fear, that, without a miracle, such 


| strong measures, acting with their combined power 


cal agitators and rich speculators, 
; would go very far towards producing an over- 
| throw of the Democratic party, if they did not 


against the existing order of things in the country, | 
may create a revulsion in trade, pecuniary distress, | 
hard times, popular excitements, and sectional agi- 
tations, preceding another contest for the Presi- 
dency, and do nobody any good, but a few politi- 
I thought they 


entirely accomplish it. ‘These consequences were 


| too natural not to be apprehended; and the last- 


| political friends, who yet voted for the experi- 


discharge a number of their laborers, and reduce || 


the wages of all, The laborers suffer more than 
the owners, because they are less able to bear it. 
The sudden loss of work will be to many of them 
and their families a loss of food and raiment: and 


‘ that which the law-maker is commanded to pray | 


‘ taking by law ‘from the workingman of his coun- 
try. And the experimental tariff act was the more 
objectionable, inasmuch as many of our country- 


tor—his *‘ daily bread’’—he would be thus rudely | 


| not est pees per se. 


mentioned result was openly predicted by some, 
and probably anticipated by others, of my own 


mental tariff bill, without approving of it. Unless 
it should be repealed or materially modified, its 
consequences now, belong to the developments of || 
the future; so I need not illustrate the grounds of 
my conviction by minuter statements. Let time 
test its correctness. 

Fourth. In none of the tariff acts of the United 
States in former years was the industry of our own *) 
country burdened by discriminations made against | 
home manufactures. Their policy was to build 
up, and not to destroy—to protect, and not to op- || 
Not so the Experimental Tariff. And is | 
it not a mistake to suppose that the republican || 
people of North Carolina were at any time hostile 
to those acts merely because they were ‘ protec!- | 
ive ?”’ Our hostility was aimed at the extent of the 
thing, not the thing itself—at extreme protection, 
With here and there an in- || 
dividual exception, (for Republicans in those days || 
were allowed to differ,) I boldly affirm that this || 
was the Republican doctrine of our State; and the 
people will know it to be true, when I remind them | 
that it was precisely the point of our dispute with |! 


press. 


‘| tariff.’’ They were for declaring the tariff of 1s: 


jury. Careful study, longer experience, and ¢| 


| of the administrations of Washington, and Ji flers 


Republicans and southern Presidents. 


the House of Rep 
| directing the Secretary of the ‘Treasury (Mr. Ham- 
| ilton) to report to them upon the subject of manu- 
| factures, and particularly as to the means of pro- 


| ed as having adverse interests in this respect. 


[August 10, 


SENATE, 


the Nullifiers. They were against protectioy ,,, 
and out. We, the (Jackson) Republican party a 
North Carolina, in particular, went for ineldoate 
protection—moderate protection, by a * judj 


? 
u 


8 


e ¢ . e oes Ss 
and 1832 unconstitutional, and uullifyine jt. \, 


cause it protected manufactures. We thous; 
was unjust, because the protection was extyen, 
but not unconstitutional, and that the Uy)" 
must be preserved.’? What the Republican Party 
of North Carolina thought then, I thought, ay; 
spoke, and wrote. 

And comme down to more recent events, let mie 
say, that McKay’s Bill of 1844 was a tariff’ of ine. 
dental protection, which you and IJ, and al! ti, 
Democrats in Congress from North Carolina, ; 
»xroved and sustained, and the people of our party 
in North Carolina, nowhere opposed last year, «iq 
the press of the party defended up to the inaueura- 
tion and afterwards, and even down to the day of 
the report from the present Secretary of the Treas. 


j 
i 


ae 
examination, have confirmed me in the faith of 
those times, sanctioned, as it was, by the authority 
On. 
and Madison, and Monree, and Jackson, all southery 
Is CONSISL- 
ency treason? It may be a misfortune to me that 
I was unable to change with the times, but it would 
be a crime to deny my faith. To avoid misr pre- 
sentatien, | give you the words of those wise and 
eminent and patriotic men. Hear Washington! 
Extract of a speech of George Washington, President 
of the United States, to Congress, Jan. 8, 1790. 
“A free people ought not only to be armed, but dis ip 
lined; to which end a uniform and well digested plan is 
requisite; and their safety and interest require that they 
should promote such manufactories as tend to render then 
independent of others for essential, particularly iilitary, 
supplies.”’ 
“ The advancement of agriculture, commerce, and mun 


d 


fuctures, by all proper meuns, will not, I trust, need recon 


mendation.”? 
In accordance Wit his reneral recommendation, 
entatives passed a resolution 


moting such as would tend to render the United 
States independent of foreign nations for military 
and other essential supplies; and his report was 
submitted in December, 1791, wherein he said: 

“The expediency of manufactures in the United States, 
which was not long since deemed very questionable, appears 
at this time to be pretty generally admitted.”—P. 123. 

And again he said. 

“ A question has been made concerning the constitutional 
right of the Government of the United States to app'y this 
species of encouragement, [to manutfactures,] but there is 
certainly no good foundation for such a question.”°—P. 106. 

And again he said: 

“It is not uncommon to meet with an opinion, that, 
though the promoting of manufactures may be the interest 


| of a part of the Union, it is contrary to that of another part, 


The northern and southern regions are sometimes represent 
Those are 
called manufacturing, these agricultural States; and a spe 
cies of opposition is imagined to subsist between the manu 
facturing aud agricultural interests. 

‘Ideas of a contrariety of interests between the northern 
and southern regions of the Union are, in the main, as un 
founded as they are mischievous. The diversity of circun- 


| stances on which such coutrariety is usually predicated, 


authorizes a directly contrary conclusion. Mutual wants 
constitute one of the strongest links of political connexion ; 


| and the extent of these bears a natural proportion to the 


diversity in the means of mutual supply. Suggestions of an 


| opposite complexion are ever to be deplored, as unfriendly 


to the steady pursuit of one great common cause, and to the 
perfect harmony of all its parts.”’—P. 134. (See State Pa 
pers, Finances, vol. 1, pages 123, 134, and 136.) 

These were the doctrines of Washington, and 
of Washington’s Administration. And now hear 
Washington again! 


|| Extract of a speech of George Washington, President 


of the United States, to Congress, Dec. 7, 1796. 


“Congress have repeatedly, and not without success, 
directed their attention to the encouragement of manutac 
tures. The object is of too much consequence not to Insure 
a continuance of their effurts in every way which shall ap 
pear eligible.”’ 

Hear Jefferson! 
Extract of a message from Thomas Jefferson, President 
a ¥ ° > 
of the United States, to Congress, Nov. 8, 1808. 


«The suspension of our foreign commerce, produced by the 
injustice of the belligerent Powers, (of Europe,) and the con- 


| sequent losses and sacrifices of our citizens, are subjects of 


justconcern. ‘The situation into which we have thus been 


forced, has impelled us to apply a portion of our industry and 
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to internal manufactures and improvements. The ex- 
this conversion is daily increasing, and litte doubt 
regains that the establishments formed and torming will, 
- jer the auspices of cheaper materials and subsist nee, the 
f edom of labor from taxation with us, and of protecting 
juties and prohibitions, become permanent.” 


Hear Madison! 
Extract of a message from James Madison, President 
of the United States, to Congress, Nov. 5, 1811. 


« Although other subjects will press more immediately on 
your deliberations, a@ portion of them cannot but be well 


jestowed on the just and sound policy of securing to our 
nufuctures the success they have attained, and are still 


capital 


tent 0 


u 


| our 


attaining, In some degree, under the impulse of causes not | 


ermanent. 

«Be sides the reasonableness of saving our manufactures 
from sacrifices W hich a change of circumstances might bring 
on them, the national interest requires that, with respect to 
such articles at least as belong to our defence and our pri- 
mery wants, We should not be left in unnecessary depend- 
ence ou external supplies.”? 


Extract of a message from James Madison, President 
of the United States, to Congress, Dee. 5, 1815. 


“In adjusting the duties on imports to the object of rev- 
enue, the influence of the tariff on manufactures will neces- 
sarily present itself for consideration. However wise the 
theory may be which leaves to the sagacity and interest of 
individuals the application of their industry and resources, 
there are in this, as in other cases, exceptions to the general 
rule. Besides the condition, which the theory itself im 
plies, of a reciprocal adoption by other nations, experience 
teaches that sO many circumstances must concur in intro 
ducing and maturing manufacturing establishinents, espe- 


cially of the more complicated kinds, that a country may | 


remain long without them, although sufficiently advanced, 


and in some respects even peculiarly fitted for carrying | 


them on with success. Under circumstances giving a pow- 
erful impulse to manufacturing industry, it has made rimong 
us a progress, and exhibited an efficiency, which justify the 


beliet that, with a protection not more thun is due to the enter- | 


prising cilizens whose interests are now at stake, it will be- 
come, atan early day, not only safe against occasional com- 
petitions from abroad, but a source of domestic wealth, and 
even of external commerce. Inseclecting the branches more 
especially entitled to the publie patronage, a preference is 
obviously claimed by such as will relieve the United States 
from a dependence on foreign supplies, ever subject to 
casual failures, for articles necessary tor the public defence, 
or connected with the primary wants of individuals. It 
will be an additional recommendation of particular manu- 
factures, Where the materials of them are extensively 
drawn from our agriculture, and g@onsequently impart and 
insure to that great fund of mainaleeait and independ- 
ence an encouragement Which cannot fail to be rewarded.”’ 


Hear Monroe! 
Extract of a message from James Monroe, President 
of the United States, to Congress, Dec. 7, 1819. 


‘Jt is deemed of great importance to give encouragement to 
our domestic manufacturers. In what manner the evils 
which have been adverted to may be remedied, and how far 
it may be practicable in other respects to afford to them 
further encouragement, paying due regard to the other great 
interests of the nation, is submitted to the wisdom of Con- 
gress, 


Extract of a message from James Monroe, President 
of the United States, to Congress, Dec. 3, 1822. 


“From the best information that [ have been able to ob- 
lain, it appears that our manufactures, though depressed 
linmediately after the peace, have considerably increased, 
and are still increasing, under the encouragement given 
them by the tariff of 1816, and by subsequent laws. Satis- 
fied Tam, whatever may be the abstract doctrine in favor of 
unrestricted commerce, provided all nations would concur 
init, and it was not liable to be interrupted by war, which 
has never occurred, and cannot be expected, that there are 
other strong reasons applicable to our situation and relations 
with other countries, Which impose on us the obligation to 
cherish and sustain our manufactures. Satisfied, however, 
[likewise am, that the interests of every part of our Union, 
even of those most benefited by manufactures, requires that 
this subject should be touched with the greatest caution, 
and a critical knowledge of the effect to be produced by the 
slightest change. On full consideration of the subject, in all 
lis relations, T am persuaded that a further augmentation 
may now be made of the duties on certain foreign articles, 
im favor of our own, and without affecting injuriously any 
oUler interest.” 


Extract of amessage from James Monroe, President of 
} ) ‘ ’ )* 
the United States, to Congress, Dec. 2, 1823. 


“Having communicated my views to Congress, at the 
commencement of the last session, respecting the encour- 
agement which ought to be given to our manufactures, and 
the principle on which it should be founded, I have only to 
add, that those views remain unchanged; and that the 
Present state of those countries with which we have the 
Most immediate political relations and greatest commercial 
intercourse, tends to confirm them. Under this impression, 
I recommend a review of the tariff, for the purpose of afford- 
Ing such additional protection to those articles which we 
are prepared to manufacture, or which are more immedi- 


ately connected with the defence and independence of the 
country.?? 


Hear Jackson! 
Extract of a message from indrew Jackson, President 
of the United States, to Congress, Dec. 8, 1829. 


66 Wien etnias : ‘ 

No ve ry considerable change has occurred, during the 
recess of Congress, in the condition of either our agricul- 
ture, commerce, or manufactures. 


} nations. 
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“To regulate its conduct, so as to promote equaily the 
prosperity of these three cardinal interests, is one of the most 
difficult tasks of government; and it may be regretted that 
the complicated restrictions which now embarrass the inter- 
course of nations could not, by common consent, be abol 
ished, and commerce allowed to flow in those channels to 
which individual enterprise—always its surest guide—might 
direct it. But we must ever expect selfish legislation in 
other nations, and are therefore compelled to adapt our own 
to their regulations, in the manner best calculated to avoid 
serious injury, and to harmonize the conflicting interests of 
agriculture, our commerce, and our manufactures. 
Under these impressions, [ invite your attention to the ex 
isting tariff, believing that some Of its provisions require 
modification. 

“The general rule to be applied in graduating the duties 
upon articles of foreign growth or manuiaeture, is that which 
will place our own in fair competition with those of other 
countries ; and the inducements to advance even a step be 
yond this point are controlling in regard to those articles 
which ure of primary necessity in time of war. When we re 
flect upon the difficulty and delicacy of this operation, it is 
important that it should never be attempted but with the 
utmost caution. Frequent legislation in regard to any branch 
of industry affecting its value, and by which its capital mey be 
transferred to new channe ls, must alwuys be produc live of ha 2 
ardous specuk tion and loss. 

* In deliberating, therefore, on these interesting subjects, 
local feelings and prejudices should be merged in the patri- 
otic determination to promote the great interests of the 
whole. Allattempts to connect them with the party conflicts 


of the day are necessarily injurious, and should be discoun- | 


tenanced, Our action upon thei should be under the eon- 
trol ofshigher and purer motives. Legislation subjected to 
such influences can never be just, and will not long retain 
the sanction of a people whose active patriotism is not 
bounded by sectional limits, nor insensible to that spirit of 
concession and forbearance which gave lite to our political 
compact, and still sustains it. Disearding all calculations 


of political ascendency, the North, the South, the East, and | 
the West, should unite in diminishing any burden of which | 


either may justly complain. 
“The agricultural interest of our country is so essentially 


connected with every other, and so superior in importance | 


to them all, that it is scarcely necessary to invite to it your 
particular attention. It is principal‘y as manufactures and 
commerce tend to increase the value of agricultural produc- 
tions, and to extend their applicution to the wants and com 
forts of society, thut theu deserve the fostering care of Govern 
ment. 
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** Looking forward to the period, not far distant, when a | 


sinking fund will no longer be required, the duties on those 
articles of importation which cannot come in competition with 
our own productions, are the first that Should envage the atten 
tion of Congress in the modification of the tariff. Of these, 


tea and coffee are the most prominent : they enter largely into | 


the consumption of the country, and have become articles 
of necessity to all classes.”’ 


, 


Extract of a message from Andrew Jackson, President 
of the United States, to Congress, Dec. 7, 1830. 
“Among the numerous causes of congratulation, the con- 
dition of our impost revenue deserves special mention, 
inasmuch as it promises the means of extinguishing the 


| public debt sooner than was anticipated, and furnishes a 
strong illustration of the practical effects of the present | 


tariff upon our commercial interests. 

“ The object of the tariff is objected to by some as uncon- 
stitutional; and it is considered by almost all as defective 
in many @f its parts. 

“The power to impose duties on imports 
belonged to the several States. The right to adjust those 
duties, with a view to the encouragement of the domes- 
tic branches of industry, is so completely incidental to that 
power, that it is diflicultto suppose the existence of the one 
without the other. ‘The States have delegated their whole 





originally | 


authority over imports to the General Government, without | 


| limitation or restriction, saving the very inconsiderable res- 
This authority | 


ervation relating to their inspection laws, 
having thus en®rely passed from the States, the right to ex 

ercise it for the purpose of protection docs notexistin then ; 
and consequently it it be not possessed by the General Gov 

ernment, it must be extinet. Our political system would 
thus present the anomaly of a people stripped of the right to 
foster their own industry, and to counteract the most selfish 
and destructive policy which might be adopted by foreign 
This surely cannot be the case. This indispensa 

ble power, thus surrendered by the States, must be within 


| the scope of the authority on the subject, expressly delegated 


to Congress. 
In this conclusion I am confirmed as well by the opin- 


Monroe, who have each repeatedly recommended the exer- 
cise of this right under the Constitution, as by the uniform 
practice of Congress, the continued acquiescence of the 
States, and the general understanding of the people. 

* That our deliberations on this interesting subject should 


| be uninfluenced by those partisan conflicts that are incident to 
To make | 


free institutions, is the fervent wish of my heart. 
this great question, which unhagpily so much divides and 
excites the public mind, subservient to the short-sighted 


| Views of faction, must destroy all hope of settling it satis- 


factorily to the great body of the people, and for the general 
interest. I cannot, therefore, in taking leave of the sub- 
ject, too earnestly, for my own feelings or the common 
good, warn you against the blighting consequences of such a 
course.”’ 


Extract of a message from Andrew Jackson, President 
of the United States, to Congress, Dec. 6, 1831. 
“The confidence with which the extinguishment of the 


| public debt may be anticipated presents an opportunity for 


carrying into effect more fully the policy in relation to im- 
port duties which has been recommended in my former 
messages. A modification of the tariff which shall produce 
a reduction of our revenue to the wants of the Government, 


| ions of Presidents Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and | 


SENATE. 


and an adjustment of the duties on imports with a view tu 
equal justce in relation to all our national interests, and te 
the counteraction of foreign policy, so tar as it may be inju- 
nous to those miterests, is deemed to be one of the principal 
objects which demand the consideration of the present Con- 
gress. In the exercise of that spiritof concession and con 

ciliation which has distinguished the fiends of our Unicn 
in all great emergencies, itis believed Uhat this object may 
be eficcted without mjury to any national interest.” 


Now, the experimental tariff, as I interpret it, 
fundamentally violated this doctrine. It discrimi 
nated, but it did so against our domestic labor; aud 
in that way, and to that extent, it made war upon 
the vital interests of the North. And pray what 
inducements were offered to North Carolina, by 
this experiment, that her Senators should help to 
carry on the unnatural conflict? What, but the 
naked desire for an apparent party unity where 
there was really no party concord, For North 
Carolina had no local or State interest which will 
be served or elevated by it. None whatever. 

The limits of this address will not allow of illus- 
trations by a tedious detail of enumerated articles. 
I reserve that for a more suitable occasion, only 
remarking, for the present, that if any should be 
disingenuous enough to de ny this characteristic of 
the new tariff, no one, who regards his reputation, 
will venture to contradict the fact, that the experi- 
mental tariff does not discriminate in favor of 
American manufactures; and not to discriminate 
in their favor, moderately and reasonably, by a 
‘live and let live’? law of love amongst brethren 
of a common country, ts the same thing in prinei- 
ple, though not in degree, as to discriminate against 
them. Verily, it appeared to me that its passage 
would be substituting the theories of yesterday 
learned in the law office, for the experience of titty 
years of our own Government, and the practice of 
all civilized nations, for the sake of perpetrating an 
experiment upon the people of the United States. 

Fifth. The last ol jection I shall trouble you 
with, is to the new principle, that all * dutice sare 
to be laid ad -valorem.’’ Itis not the least remark- 
able circumstance, connected with the passage of 
the act, that this new ad valorem article in the Dem- 
ocratic creed was supported by the sanction of no 
distinguished name but Henry Clay’s! and Mr. 
Clay’s friends say, that even he has been misrep- 
resented, to furnish the authority. 

Another not unimportant circumstance is, that 
the people of my State have been commanded to 
dishonor me, as one not true to the doctrine of a 
party tariff of **ad valorem duties;’’ and, therefore, 
treacherous to them; when I put it to your con- 
sciences, that there are thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of good North Carolina Democrats, who, 
so far from having adopted it in their political 
creed, did never so much as hear of it unul long 
since my election to the Senate ! 
swer for himself—Did you ever understand it be- 
fore? In sincerity, I declare, that until after my 
election to the Senate, I did not, and I presume 
you did not. But I think [ understand it now, 
my countrymen, and I venture to guess, that the 
more you know of it, and the longer it shall be 
tried, the less you will like it. 

sut let me tell you what it is: Itis to lay duties 
or taxes upon eoods imported from foreign coun- 
tries, accord'»ge to the value of the goods at the 
market from whence they come—the law fixing 
the per cent,, and the collector of it asce rtaiing the 
foreign value of whatever is taxed, viz: the sum 
of the tax, for which he is not responsible to you, 
but to the Treasury Department. And a specific 
duty is the same tax imposed upon the same art- 
| ele—the law itself, however, distinguishing the 

values, by establishing the particular sum of taxa- 
tion, and Jeaving nothing for the collector to do but 
to weigh or measure the quantity; wherein, if he 
be guilty of fraud, he may probably be convicted, 
or if disposed to oppress the merchant, he can be 
prevented. In short, where the tax is specific the 
collector only weighs or measures the quantity; 
where it is ad valorem he not only measures or 
weighs the quantity, but likewise determines, upon 
his own judgment, the foreign value ot the things 
imported. The uniform rule, as approved by 
your Government, has been heretofore, that of 
making all the duties specific which ean be made 
so, and let the others be ad valorem; but to reduce 
the list of ad valorem duties, from time to time, by 
| adding to the listof specifics, The experimental 


Let each one an- 


‘ tariff condemns and repudiates this policy altogeth- 
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er, and prescribes a new one, of having all the 
duties ad valorem, and none of them specific. With 
this explanation, you can have no difficulty in com- 
prehending my objections to the new principle of 
the experimen! 2! iariff. 

It was a maxim of the Revolution, that “ repre- 
aentation and taxation should go togcther.’’ Now, 
this is a great principle of liberty, never to be de- 


to the interest of the Republic. But it means 
nothing, unless it creates the duty of laying taxes 
by the law, and not by the officers who collect it; 
so that the citizen who reads the law may, as far 
as practic ible, see what it taxes him: office rs, too, 
whom the people have no agency in appointing, 
and cannot remove—officers who, in assessing val- 
ues, exeretse their own discretion, and whose indi- 
vidual judgment, in this country, as to the market 
value of property in all foreign lands, cannot be 
fully Lanips whed, because the witnesses to 
do it live abroad, and cannot be got here; and if 
they could it would still be almost impossible to 
convict the officer of intentional falsc hood. Itmust 
be proved that he was wrong, and knew ittoo, Is 
not this new doctrine, then, more than a slight de- 


parture from this maxim of the Republic? Shall 
iWibea 


pprove d, pon the notion that this great prin- 
ciple of a representative de mocracy has become 


hopracticabl f Shall we sanction the 


rretence 
that the people’ 


; 
representatives will cheat®them 
in adopting thre spect fit dutic 


une time that custom-house 


+, and assume at the 


othicers will be more 
rapulous and more just to you, in fixing the val- 
ues under system of ad valorem duties? Ought 
h a departure from a great and fundamental 
doctrine of representative government to be tol- 


erated, much | invrafted perma ntly into the 
laws of a free people, without unavoidable neces- 


vy, and sanetified as a part of our Democratic 


faith, without due notice to the people ? A step 
r two further, and We shall be carried to a point 
where Coneress can do nothine but declare the 


regate revenues which may be levied for the 
Government, and leave the Treasury Department 
to collect them as may seem best to its officers, and 


. } 
according to it ruics, 


I come now to show that what the expe rimental 
tariff makes the rude of taxation, the fathers of 


the Republic m ide the ea ception. What the y de- 
claved was a fruitful mother of frauds, it has adopt- 
ed as the only pare it of our revenues! 
In 1795, when Washington was President, Alex- 
der Hiamulton, his Seere tary of the Treasury, in 


report to tl 


lie House of Re presentalives, use dl the 


following words, viz: 

* According to the present Jaws, imposing duties on ar 
teles hoported into the United States, not much short of 
one third of the whole amount of the duties is derived from 

rhiel rated ada rem. 

‘In other nations, where this branch of revenue, as with 
Hs,is OF primeipal, or very considerable consequence, and 
where no peculiarity of situation has tended to keep the 

t of duty low, experience has led to contract more 
amd more the number of articles rated ad valorem, and of 


eourse to extend the number of those rated specifically 3 


that is, according to weight, measure, or other rules of 
quanti j 


* The reason of this is obvious: it 
evasions, Which intallibly hi 
when duties are high. Iti 
ny country to have mani 


is to gnard against 
ippen in a greater or less degree | 
impossible tor the merchants of 
ted more probity than these of || 
the United States on this subject; and it is firmly believed 
that there never was one in which illicit: purchases to the 


disadvantage of the revenue have olrained so little as bith 
>in this. Yet would it be a delusive expectation, that, 
with duties so considerable as those which now exist. a 
disposition will not be experienced in some individuals, 
1 carry on our import trade, to evade the payment of 
them, and this to an extent sufficient to make it prudent to 
guard with circumspection, and by every reasonable pri 
caution, against the suecess of such attempts. [tis need 


less to repeat, thatthis willcontribute as much to the inter 
est of the fair trader as to that of the revenue. 
‘itis believed thatin our system the method of rating ad 
valorem could with convenience be brought within a much 
rower compass, and it is evident that to do so will con- 
tribute materially to the security of the rerenue.”’—See 
American State Papers, Finance, vol. 1, page 348. 


In 1801, under Jefferson’s administration, Al- 
bert Gallatin, Secretary of the Treasury, in a re- 
port to the Senate, said that— 

‘In order to guard, as far as possible, against the value 
of goods being underrated in the invoices, it would be eligi- 
ble to lay specific duties on all such articles now paying gu- 
ties ad valorem, as may be susceptible of that alteration.” 

See Awerican State Papers, Finance, vol. 1, page 702, 

In 1816, under Madison’s administration, A. J. 
Dallas, the Secretary of the Treasury, in a report 
to the House of Representatives, and in answer 
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E . : : if a Se : 
to a resolution of the preceding session, after a || I might have to resort to a resignation; | 
thorough examination, said: |} did not agree with me, and I consented 
} . 
“That articles imported to a great amount should rather || further of that. It had been voted b 
be charged with specific duties upon their weight and measure, 1 have no reference, and agreed to have no amend 
or ‘ aeninest evas as " ' ' . , id- 
in order to guard against eva ions and frauds, than with ad '' ment tothe bill. Next day, [held a long and . 
valorem duties on their vatue.”—(See American State Pa- Edentisl converenti rith the Pex 5 & cons 
pers, Finance, vol. 3, p. 91.) — a rata mt ir at a ea OF THE 
. . . NITE TATES himself upo S subject, ; 

In 1818, under Monroe’s administration, Wil- f ‘d hi ates pon this subject, and jn. 
liam H. Crawford, the Secretary of the Treasury, | ee aie eee hath ie to hein diner aa ee te vote for 
: ee : . tee a ; > || the bill; but left it to his discretion whether to k 
in answer to a resolution of 1817, directing him to that purpose a secret or not. In that j ““p 
report such measures as might be necessary for the |! 5) eves es wee Ss SOM iierview, 

ss ablllendidadl aiemaaia’ f the revenue laws, said: || SU Was my anxiety to rec oncile my duty wit! 
ae) Seen See a a a ee tl ee ahen OF atnern, thatl consented to waiee on 

‘s » ide an’ adequate remedy ni » | 5 ce aoe : aive my 
_ “Tn order to provide an adequate remedy against the | opposition, and vote for the bill, however reluc 
frauds and evasions which already exist, and to prevent tantl sonited ik eanme tall ate al iuc- 
their further increase, it is respectfully submitted,” &c. | eee aa ae a8 oes e t — hew 

. A -rauLo yveiore 
l And then, after recommending twenty-four ad- || 147 "Phe bill would ian have sonmenes “ 
ce: = . a | ° 2 c as a re- 
c i 8 3g 8: | . 
on il laws, he add , . peal of the tariff act of 1842, and so far I was y, il- 
* Whatever may be the reliance that ought to be placed in line to support it But I desired its aT 
the efiicacy of the foregoing provisions, it is certainly pru- § to sup} ° ous sired ts Operation to be 
dent to diminish, as far as practicable, the list of articles postponed to some period which would be less on- 
paying ad rulorem duties.”—(See American State Papers, || pressive to existing manufactures, and which mich: 
. ORs “. : one 
vol. 3, p. 235.) allow Congress time to correct its errors, and 
", . ° ° - ’ 
after full deliberation, to amend it before the exis;. 
ing system had been destroyed—for deliberation 
had been refused, and amendments excluded, al- 
though the one was due to the subject, and the 
others were admitted to be necessary. By th 
y »y that 
time, too, | hoped we might have peace with Mex- 


ut they 


to think 
y the Party to 


are h, 


These opinions, of the great and eminent men of 
our country, were never controverted, so far as we 
know, until the present time; and upon what prin- 
ciple of patriotism or of democracy was I expect- 
ed to refuse to them the homage of my confidence 
and support? What should have induced me to 
forego the conclusions of my own judgment, forti- || ico, and, indeed, I entertained no doubt that Cop- 
fied by such authority and confirmed by the expe- || gress would see the necessity for modifying the 
rience of the Government for half a century? In || act at the next session. I knew well that the Sen- 
all my conferences with Senators, no better reason || ate were about passing the bill, contrary to the 
was given to me for it, than that the bill would judgment of a majority, under the duress of a 
destroy the tariff of 1842; but the remedy was as || party driil; yet, unwise as that was, my feelings 
bad, if not worse, than the disease, and the opera- | were averse to going against the course of ny 
tion seemed to me almost as unwise as to “ cut off | party in that body. These reasons I assigned to 
the head for a cure of the toothache.’’ | the Presipent, whose name is not used without 

I have now explained to you the origin, and re- his express license. Upon my return to the Se nate 
minded you of the character of McKay's bill of || Chamber, as I had promised to do, I told several 
1844. Ihave intimated to you the nature of those || Senators, who were regarded as leaders upon this 
party, not to say, those moral obligations, which || question, that I could not vote for the bill, unless 
were contracted antecedentto the elections of 1844; || it should be amended as above; but, if it were so 
and | have told y@u they were imposed upon me, | amended, I would give it my vote. And Lagain pro- 
as one of your Senators, in my best attempts to || mised to keep my gijections and purposes a secret 
sustain the Democratic party by harmonizing the | from the other side, until my own party had been 
country generally upon a distracting conflict of | consulted, and until I should be obliged toact. The 
local interests. I have also shown you how the | secret was kept sacredly, upon my part, and no 
tariff bill proposed at this session was altogether a || Whig Senator knew of my opposition to the bill, 
different one, and every way objectionable in its || With that view it was, that, ion to the day be- 
details, and its principles, and in the time of its || fore [ resigned, I had no conference with persons 
operation, and I might have added, in the manner || in Washington, and out of the Senate, upon this 
it was urged upon the Senate, and how utterly im- || subject, except the President of the United States 
possible it was with me, on account of all these || himself, and one of his Cabinet; unless it may be, 
things, to vote for the bill without amendment, || that, in general terms, I hinted to one of my col- 
even along with other Democratic Senators, with || leaeues inthe House, that 1 was embarrassed; but 
our mouths gagged, our judgments unegnvinced, || he asked no interview, and I sought none. On the 
and our deliberations forestalled, upon iiicetion day before I resigned, | went into the country 
which I always thought to be a national one, |) with a private gentleman and personal friend, (a 
above the dominion of any political party what- |) distinguished Democrat,) to consult with him upon 
ever, the single point of my resigning, or of making re- 

I now proceed to lay before you an unadorned |, sistance to the bill. I had frequent conversauons 
narrative of my party conferences in connexion |) with Senators, and during Wednesday and Thurs- 
with this subject, and leave it for you to charac- 
terize as it deserves the injustice that has been 


|} day, before the vote was taken in the Senate, I also 
held three confidential conferences with the Pres- 
done to me by all those who have brought into || ent, by his request, to whom my determination 
question my faithfulness to the Democratic party. || to vote against the bill was always known.  Itis 
Where my defamers have been prompted by mal- || unnecessary for me to allude to our intimate per- 
ice, they are entitled to my compassion; where | sonal and political relations, or to state the partic- 
they have been led by the spirit of envy, they are |, ular conversations that occurred, if it were possible 
more worthy of their own; where they have been | torepeatsuch conversations, with perfect accuracy. 
stimulated into activity by a vain conceit, or the || Suffice it to say, that the Presipent knew all about 
love of notoriety, or of a petty political eclat, they || my determination, except my intention to resign. | 
are deserving of my contempt, and richly are they || was not willing to tell him of my intention to re- 
rewarded with it. But I owe it to honest men, who || sign, when there could have been no motive for it, 
may have been misled by their unfounded accusa- || but to constrain his magnanimity into a resistance 
tions, to disabuse their minds, so far as I can do it || of my self-sacrifice to his Administration. He 
without a betrayal of that confidence which, |) saw that my mind was made up, and he respect d 
amongst gentlemen, is implied in private conversa- || my scruples, though he was not indifferent to their 
tions, no matter what may be their subject, and || supposed political consequences to me, or to his 
which is seldom betrayed without misrepresenta- |! Administration. I will not say more. 
tion. If necessary, I have liberty to do otherwise; I had been positively informed, before my last 
but I shall avoid all unnecessary repetition of the || interviews with the President, that the Democratic 
declarations of others to me. Senators could not unite, or would not agree, upon 
When the tariff bill first reached the Senate, I | the amendment which I had suggested, and the rea- 
was in Raleigh, and then communicated to an in- || son assigned to me was, that it would jeopard the 
timate political friend how difficult I should find it |! bill in the other House to alter it in a word, and 
to support it without important amendments, ex- || the opinion was, that the House would reject it, if 
pressing to him my exceeding anxiety and fears || it went back. 1 replied to this, that it was a mis- 
upon the subject. “Immediately after my return || taken calculation, and if not, then the bill ought 
to this city, the first day of the debate in the Sen- || not to pass with the people’s representatives against 
ate, I told several of the Senators (Democrats) with || it. The sequel proved that I was right, for it had 
whom I was most intimate, the same thing, and, | to be returned to them, in consequence of another 


upon a conference, suggested to two of them that || amendment, and yet it passed, as it had done be- 
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T he Des mocratic Senators must have sone’ 
a apy effort of mine to amend the bill, contrary to 
tier wishes, and after all that had passed, as a sin- 
ier attac k upon their bill, and perhaps they would 
we been justifie din that; and therefore I resolved 
sot to move an amendment myself. As honor 
ond good faith to the party required of me not to 
attempt amending the bill agains€ their will, I de- 
termined to let my Opposition be, in all respects, 
direct and above suspicion. So 1 was exceedingly 
careful not to do anything which might expose me 
ty censure , or interfere with my confidential party 
relations with Demoe ratic Senators, and therefore | 
resolved not to be put in array against them at all, 
votil 1 was forced to the wall, when, (as I told 
: vem.) L would be “ compelled to follow the dic- 
ites of my conscience, party or no party, and leave 
the consequences with God.’’ There is no Sena- 
tor, Lam sure, who ever doubted my scruples, or 
if he did, he had self-respect enough to conceal his 
suspicion, On the contrary, the leading men of 
that body on the Democratic side, without excep- 
tion, as Well as the President of the United States, 
expressed themselves to me, upon all oecasions, 
ixiously, but most confidingly—all of them con- 


ai “ae I hia not act, and was ever ready 
to sacrifice much more than a place in the Senate 
to avoid it, unless my duty to the country had de- 
manded that risk at my hi und: s—‘* Country before 
party, but party before self,’ has always been my 
prin iple of action. If my self-sacrifice did not 
secure the peace it was intended to propitiate out 
of the Senate, | am abundantly rewarded by its 
effects in the Senate. My firm intention was 
| quietly to resign, and not to attack a measure of 
the Administration after it had passed by my party 
friends, even for my own aan. ation. And that 
| determination would have been kept, if the folly 
or the wickedness of others had not forced this 
, explanation from me in self-defence. 

But I kept my intention a secret? You have 
seen, that, to the extent that this was true, it was 
an act of party obedience on my part, Which a par- 
tisan has no right to condemn; and that it was 
neither more nor less than an unselfish act of duty 
upon the facts already stated. If any one has 
been inclined to question the policy of the conceal- 
ment beforehand, the result proved his mistake, 
since it did no beeen to the party or the bill; and, 


| if it had turned out otherwise, the fault would not 
eurring in the wih: sh that I could vote for the bill; have been mine. It was a secret of the party at 


pone doubting my perfect sincerity. They saw || my hazard, and instead of being blamed for it, I 
and knew the conflict I had to endure betwixt feel- |) micht re asonably put in a claim for credit. Hav- 
ing and duty, but which | am not able to describe |) ing once consente d not to disclose my hostility to 
to vou. There was never an hour when I could the bill, it became a point of person: il honor with 
not have altered my course, w ithout any abatement | me, and a aaa man, who has that to kee Ds 
" . eir re spect, or any sacrifice to my own pride | cannot be too cautious in se lecting the politicians 
of opinion, if I could have reconciled it to my sense || who are to assist him. ‘ 

of du ty, and my conscience, under any circum- But I resigned withouta right to do so, and with- 
stances, to vote for the bill as ex mas. WY etmy con- || out the leave of my State: ? Isthat true? Let us 
victions Were too strong for that. I coup NoT Do |} gee, Suppose every voter in the Demoeratic party 
iv. And nothing remained for me but to continue || had commanded me to vote for the bill, and yet 
inmy place and vote against my party friends, or my own judgment had prevailed, as it did, against 
to resign my seat, at a period when no other ques- the joint influence of my feelings, my individual 
tion was like ‘ly to be atfected by it. I owe it to | frie ndships, and my personal ambition; is there a 
myself to state, that all those who knew before- || man who will de ny that I still had a perfect right 
hand of my intention to resien, with one voice, dis- | | to resign niy station and save my conscience ? Did 
suaded me from it, for reasons indicative of their |! any one ever suppose before that party had the 
confidence and attachment, personal and political; right to claim dominion over the man who served 
and after my resignation had been laid upon the || them, as well as the office they had bestowed—over 


table of the Vice President, a number of them, with- || the soulas well as the station of theiragent? Never, 
out my knowledge, interposed to have its presenta- || never. 


tion de layed until Ll could be solicited to recall it. But in my case there is no room for new theo- 
But my own opinion never varied upon that point, | ries. The Legislature that elected me passe d reso- 


although my determination occasi ionally vacillated | lutions, declaratory of their doctrine. ‘They were 


anterior to the 25th of July, out of deference to || | passed by the party that elected me. Whilst the 
others; when, having done all for the party that an || ** yoice of God in the soul of man” demanded my 


honest man could do, I chose to resign. And now, opposition to the experimental tariff, a Democratic 
vie racalm review of all the circumstances, | do || State Legisl: ature, at the utmost only demanded of 

ot hesitate to declare, that I should do pree ise ly || me to do otherwise “ or resign; 
the same thing, were it to be done over again, and 
these are my reasons: 

Democratic Senators, numbering tw enty-seven, 
had agreed to vote for the experimental tariff bill; 
and so had Mr. Jarnagin,a Whig Senator from 
Tennessee. | knew that Mr. J Jarnagin expected |) 
to vote for it, for he not only had told me himself, 
but 1 also had rehable information of the fact, 
that he had given assurances of his fixed determi- || 
nation to do so, which it was hardly possible for || 
him or any man to violate; and f hi id know ledge, 
more than a week before I resigned, that, in case 
of a tie, the Vick Presipenr meant to vote in || They are here: 
favor of it. The result has proved that I was not }| ; 
mistaken in my facts. From these fac ts, it may 
be seen that, with my ves oe ithout it, the bill | | to instruct ihe Senators of this State in Congress, whenever, 
was destined to pass the Senate. If I had kept || jn the opinion of the Legislature, they misrepresent the 
my seat, and voted for the bill, it would have || wishes of the State, ox the magnitude of the occasion shall 
passed by a vote of twenty-nine! If 1 had kept |) require such instru@fons; and that it is the duty of the 
my seat, and voted against it, the bill would have | ee re, Win eaedcaees ces atch oad catned 
passed by the casting vote of the Vice President! require not the Senator to commit a violation of the Consti- 

But why resign, as my vote against the bill || tution, or an act of moral turpitude. 
would not have counted in the result? 
to be expected that I should vote against my party 
friends without defending my vote. A speech in 
the Senate at that time would have created great 
excitement, and no doubt the same persons who 
now complain of my resigning would have de- “ Resolved, That the tariff ldw, passed by the present Con- 
nounced me for h olding on to my office, merely gress, [1842,] is based on protective prine ‘ipl 8, Operating as 
for the sake of m: iking war upon my party. My a bounty to the manufacturing interests 5 and imposing un 
friends in the Se nate, who had resolved not tot just, unequal, and oppressive burde ne upon - r bray hes 
speak, might have had reason to accuse me of = es ae Ree ee eer oe on 

“Sr 5 States—and that such being the effects of this law, it is un- 
selfishness, and probably some of my reasons, |; wise in policy, dangerous to public liberty, and a perversion 
uttered in ‘the warmth of a public speech, might || of that free constitution of Government which w ae eae d 
have appeared as much like arraigning others as || 24 adopted for the protection and security of ull, ahd which 
defending myself. In short, I deprecated the pos- 


will be best sustained by the equal ope ration of its laws, and 
sibility of an open rupture with those I loved, but |! 


> and for obe ying 

| both God and man, as I have, are you called upon 
| to denounce me as treacherous. No man with a 
| due sense of honor and accountability could put 
| himself in a position where obedience to the man- 

dates of others was both imperative and unavoid- 

able; and nobody would be fit to serve the Republic 
| who could. Upon such terms, it would be infa- 
— to serve any pi arty. 

3ut the North Carolina resolutions, of themselves, 

| constitute at once my defence, and a refutation of 
| the absurd notion, that Senators who cannot obey 
| have no right to resign without being criminal. 


“ Resolutions of the General Assembly of North Carolina, 


|  & Resolved, That the Legislature of this State have a right 


this Legislature, will never object to any amount of taxes, 
equally apportioned, and imposed for the purpose of raising 
| revenue to support the Government, econoniically adminis- 


taxes, the design and operation of which are to promote the 
interests of particular occupations at the general expense. 


| the just dispensation ofits benefits to every American citizen. 
“ Resolved, That this law is not only protective in its char- 
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| he is faithful. 


It was not “ Resolved, That while North Carolina, in the o pinion of 


tered, yet this State will never consent to the imposition of 
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ucter, and unequal in its operation, but that it violates the 
compromise of 1833, unjustly depriving the South of the ben- 
efits of that act, precisely at the period when they were to 
aecrue to us, and immediately atter we had patiently and 
prtriotically endured all its burdens; and therefore, in the 
name of honor, justice, and good faith, the Legislature of 
North Carolina do protest against this law, and insist that it 
should be modified, so as to place it on the basis of revenue 
duties.” 

® & * ‘ * * * e 

* Resolved, That our Senators in Congress be, and they 
are hereby instRucTeD, and our Representatives requested, 
to carry into effeet the principles set forth in the foregoing 
resolutions. 

** Resolved, That the Governor of this State be required to 
forward a copy of these resolutions to each of our Senators 
in Congress, with the request that they lay them before the 
Senate of the United States. 

* Ratified the 26th day of January, A. D. 1843. 

* CALVIN GRAVES, S. H.C 

«LOUIS, D. WILSON, S. 8.” 
Are you instructionists? Behold here is a com- 
plete exculpation of my conduct. The Legislature 
ae that to * resign’? is not only the right, but the 
‘*duty’’ of a Senator, who does not prefer to 
‘“‘obey’’ their instructions. pe 
without any other 


It is not to * ole Vv 
alternative; but it is to obe Vv 
“or resign’’—either one or the other—according 
to his own choice. So he does one ** or’’ the other, 
Will the Democracy of North Cai 
olina, who have been forgetful of these instructions, 
perversely adhere to an error, by which they may 
have allowed themselves to prejudge one who has 
spent the best part of his life, and worn out his 
constitution, as I have, in upholding the Demo- 
cratic party in North Carolina, against political 
foes without and selfish demagogues within ts 
fold? Will that be 


honorable, or just, or Demo- 
cratic? 


I leave your own hearts to answer. 

Are you non-instruet Then remember, 
that I had it not in my power to sacrifice myself 
to the country, for my vote could not have pre- 
vented, no more than it could have secured, the 
passage of the tariff act. With or without my 
vote, the deed would have been done. 


1OnIStS ¢£ 


Remember, 


| too, that these resolutions were pass ed by my own 
| party, in the Legislature that elected me, and my 


acceptance of the office, in the view of some hon- 
orable friends, might have been held to create an 
implied pledge that | would * resign,”’ provided 1 
did not obey their instructions, and therefore, that, 
independent of any political **duty to obey or re- 
sign,’’ L had come under a nm rsonal oblivation to 
do the same thing ov, Hence, 
seat and resisting, there 


by holding on to my 
would have been some 
room for censure, but I desired to have no such 
controversy, and as my resistance would mane done 
no good to the Rep vublic, sure ly all will agree that 
it was my perfect right to resign. 

It must be confessed that these resolutions did 
not positively instruct the Senators from North 
Carolina to vote fur the experimental tariff by that 
name, hor by any other precise dese rip ition of it. 
It is more than probable the Legislature had not 
anticipated the invention of such a tariff; and | am 
sure [ had not. But they did instruct the Senators 
to ** carry into effect the principles declared in the 
foregoing resolutions;’’ and a plausible argument, 
if not a sound one, might be made in favor of the 
construction, that their ‘ principles,” or at least 
some of them, would be carried into effect by the 
experimental tariff, and therefore, if | had remained 
in the Senate to vote against the tariff bill, it might 
have been alleged, and it would have been charged, 
that I had disobeyed the instructions of the North 
Caaglina Legislature merely for the sake of my 
office. And what could I have answered? Had 
I told you that the resolutions were obscure, and 

| that therefore I had not been able to obe Vv, my ex- 
| cuse would have been a false one, for I have alre ady 
shown you that I dared not vote for the thing, h: ad 
| the instructions been given in the very words of the 
act, when the alternative of resigning was express- 
ly conceded to be both my right and my duty. 
Had I told you that a higher duty imposed upon 
me the obligation of defeating this new, unwise, 
and sectional tariff of 1846, in order to save the 
Republic and the people from those injurious re- 
sults which, naeolini: to my judgment, were al- 
most unavoidable, it would have been alee untrue 
| in my case, for as I have already stated, I knew the 
bill would pass, with or without my vote. I was 
incapable of resorting to any such false pretexts 
for my defence. Asa christian and a gentleman, 
it was my duty to assume, as the party press at 
| home would seem to have asserted already, that 


Silas tie > ii 25 5% 
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2907run Conc.....1sT Sess. Hon. W. HW. Hapided! s ‘Miles: 


the ** principle s’’ of these resolutions were ‘‘ car- |, perience of the Government, and to set aside the | she 0 rves, = enviable reputation for hon sty 
- . . - . ° ereste ess 
ried out’’ by the experimental tariff; and not being || counsels of Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Mon- | terestedness. In her devotion to liberty and the 
j 
| 


SEN«’ 





has been second to none. For submission t 
ble to obey, it was therefore my right to resign. || roe, and Jackson ? tolawt 


ity, a reverence for law and order, and a general +, 
if there had been any doubt about the other * prin- I do not undertake to aecount, for the present a || personal rights, I do believe there is notsuch anotiy ; 
ciples set forth in the forezoing re solutions,’ * there 


. » g > rp 
least, for the extraordinary outrage that was per- in the world. ‘These virtues, while they disting 
was none upon the principle of the Senator’s “ duty 


' 
wu) 


character of the State, do, at the same time, furs.) 

i f petrated upon my rights as a man and a Senator, | motives for faithfulness in her public agents. [tr 

to resien; and his * right to do that was un- as soon as | had re signe od, and before l had been be in my power to show my own appreciation of 

question¢ d and unque stionable. either asked for my reasons or allowed time to tiality, by always regarding the station assigned to 

In so far as the Legislature intended to declare || speak to you for myself; nor to re mark upon the | ‘strument to advance her welfare. And if, in the ord, 

. . Providence, it should be my lot to accomplish 

hostility to the tariff act of 1842, | concurred with | servile spirit of some in our own State, who were 

them: 


good, or to assist others in accomplishing it—to . 
and | again repeat that my embarrassments quite eager to follow the ignoble lead. There is a |) serious evils to our common e ouutry, and to North, ( 


grew altogether out of this: that the act by which || tme for all things. But to those in North C varolina, - particular, or to aid others in preventing them, | 
ea . ae > a YP are st . te vereafter rejoice more that the good work was ¢ ; 
iL was proposed to et rid of the tariff of 1842 : ‘ ar r { ct pul opini : ees 
| ; Opn , riff of 1842, was, if every party, who aim to direct pu slic I inion, shall that I did it, and much more than T now ey, : 
under the cireun ces of its presentation, pro- |) I beg leave to say a word, in which they are inter- 


have been chosen by you to attempt it. 
cress, and enactn , and, in view of all its con- || ested as much as J ean be. How hap pe ned it that | On the other hand, should it be my misfortune to 
sequences to the party and the country, as bad or || another Democratic Senator openly denounced this || gether, and to lose e the — the contidence which 
worse than the act of 1842; and a support of it by |) very bill as absurd, disgusting, and unfit to be ae pong Ec say lee th eee ot 2 
niy vote was utterly repugnant to a sense of ’ duty touched, and He was not noticed by party C€n- |) my duty to North Carolina; nor will my enemies }y 
to myself, and of fealty to North Carolina and the || sures? How did it come about that another Demo- | 


attribute it, in any degree, toa violation ot pre 
cratic Senator, in debate, averred, emphatically, that || £27, beyond such as my known political principles hi 
tical pestilence I did not do it sooner, for the | Bs fa tax ten and coffee. whe rized you fairly to infer, Iam bound by no pledzes 

eee 3 ete sooner, tor the the omission of a tax upon tea and collee, when |) 7 do not affect to be ignorant that my election to th 
reasons already given; and for the additional rea- || the country was at war, ‘‘ was without excuse,’’ and 


I ' was made by the Democratic party ; and | should 
son, that the Governor of the State being a Whig, || not a word of complaint was made against Him? || thought of deserting the principles of that party, ; 


Umion: so Lretired from it as I would from a poli- 


alters 
7; 7 ° - re * . 7% » 3 , . Xt “d a os or he o 
it Was impossible to surrender my office to the De- || Whence was it that Democrats of Virginia voted || been chosen to fill so exalted a post for the very purp 
‘party that el | and RS, , ; A dministrati | ee luti . || helping to sustain them. IT am myself heartily and eon 
moerahe party that elected me; and it was cer- || against the Administration upon the resolution of | entiously a Democrat. It is the common lot of pul 
tainly my right, to postpone it as hear as practi- | notice to terminate the Oregon convention, and no |! to encounter calumny and misrepresentation. Piya y 
cable until the August elections, and that right 1) one was heard to proclaim rneim want of fealty to’|| seem to be a tax imposed by freedom upon patrioti 
exercised for the benefit of my party, whose min- | the party or the Administration? And by what || sae cane an ee eee, ee = 
ions have In en the first to denounce me for it! The || influence was it that South Carolina Democrats did | any quarter, to bespeak the candor of all just men 
wople of North Carolina will not, they cannot, the like, and rHry wentunreproved? Whence hap- || those suspicions which are so common, but so \ ( 
loner and justice, give their sanction to such abom- pened it that a Democratic Senator refused to vote a the hands of ; een: ; I doit: 
inkl Seance "a , : ae oe for the office of State Senator, than tor mysel!, iy 
ial iniquity, Phe a too just, 100 honorable . for the Mexican war, and still ne was a good party much to protect my own feelings, as to fortify thy 
to approve the execrable maxim, that ** all’s fur man and Administration man? And ‘that other must oecupy—suspicions, I mean, of the political int 
In polities Democratic Senators voted against amendments to || of a representative, begetting distrust, if he fails, on all 
| Aci 2 « » himeelf. asa servile fi rer bohi 
the Independent Treasury, reported upon the rec- || C#sions, to range himself, asa servile follower, beli 
nd ’ the Ad miniatrs 1 declared | great party captain; and, on the other hand, causing «y 
ommendation of the Administration, and declare respectable men. to their own dishonor, and that of | 


it may be revarded as no slight evidence of the 


faithfulness with which T adhered to my party ob- 
livations, that, afler consenting, under the pressure | by the Secretary to be indispensable to his getting || 


ol trong feelings, to vote for the expe rimental 
taril, provided it could be amended so as to post- 


, nature, to think of enticing a_ political Opponeut frou t 
along, and yet THEY were treated as trueand loyal, || path of rectitude, by pretending to anticipate lL’ tre 
without any open reproaches? And, more than ifever he happens to separate from his own a irt 


lt 


t j ‘ upon any question whatever. The dread of f: a \ 
eens (king effeet unul 4th March next, I had all, how will you account for it, that other Sena- || ne selfish as of one’s own side, and the ssititidan es ier 
very considerable doubts whether I had not gone || tors have denounced the P seniiaes for the Oregon || ments of flattery from the other, springing alike trow t 
too far. Yet,in my endeavors to avoid compl: unt, 


treaty, and openly charged him with fraud, deceit, || garner mind ee ee ee ment 
‘ o a scrupulous and sensitive mind, against accepting a | 
adi of i ) i 2 . . . 
ladhered to ny ple dee, and nobe dy was suffered office ; whilst to venal or to timid men in office, they are per 
| ous temptations to swerve from the manly performai 
But a Senator from North || their duty. ne ae 
Carolina, who enjoyed the personal confidence of |) - = needs - Ratipnetes a ones and = ms it 
“competent t ' \ . J be . SE a Eg RE RE ae naan 4 a right and proper that they shoud, am not to be unde 
competent to reply, that the bill would certainly the President more than any other, supported his |, stood as deprecating party ; but only the malignant ing 
pass without my vole, and any alteration of it would |, Administration more zealously, and, I may say, 


: ; ; with which it strives to fasten itself upon all and a 
endanger its passage in the other House, and therefore |, more successfully, than any other single Senator 


t and hypocrisy, and still rmey remained “ very ex- 
to know of my repentance. The minute before I |) cellent friends” of this Administration, and _re- 
resigned, it was made known that I would abide by |; ceived no censures? 
that offer, and a final answer was given by those 


| every question which can be presented. This latter 
no amendment would be voted for. This was | had done—an early, intimate, unflinching friend, || #8 8" Undeniable evil. It makes us slaves to the bai 
‘4 unicated to me, and thereupon my resignat who | rht to his s t hi heart as well as || “ous: not only of ourselves, but of others also. It dest 
wining ae a ee who brought to his support his heart as well as the salutary influence of a well-regulated and patriot 
wes handed in to the Senate. his head, all he had of both—has been denounced || spirit, having for its object the happiness of the people. 
Now, my friends and countrymen,I believe [| and slandered as a traitor and apostate, merely |; looking to the welfare of the country. Honest states 
have told you all, and I submit to your justice and | because he resigned his seat in the Senate into your have always been more or less partymen. “There ave. | 
7 : | || ever, as there always must be, some questions wich 
common sense, whether ingenuity and malice com- || hands, sooner than violate his conscience by voting || cern’ our Government above the rightful control ot 
bined can make out more against my conduct with fora single measure of legisl ation, or disturb Lie party—questions, in the determination of which. upr 
this Administration, upon the subject of the tariff, |; Administration friends by resisting it. Such are || minds, though attac eee oe seagy A mr differ 
than an lye st ere , F Ne ; eck :e > . , » fncte: a om ree | out crime in either; anc legis ators for the Union 
han an hone difference of opinion? Because the the unde niable facts: look ye to their meaning. || belonging to opposite parties, may happen to concur "wit 
President recommends a tax law, must your Sen- Your friend and countryman, : || bad faith in either—questions upon which it were as! 
ator therefore approve of it, without crossing a ¢ WILL. H. HAYWOOD, Jr. || to adhere toa party, contrary to the convictions of one’ 
i y ‘ “ce | > reehs : an i 7 > 3 rable ' thers of 
or dotung an t? Beeause the Administration Wasuincron Crry, Jugust 10, 1846. derstanding, as it would be dishonorable upon oth 
wishes to carry a bill for revenues, must your Sen- 


| different character, to desert party, and to falsify the py 
| sions, by means of which he had been elevated to ot 
ator, against his own judement, therefore vote for || ial ; | een baie iadt o Giemsa of erahenne in the peastete matiply, 
it? Because the ‘Treasury Department may have APPENDIX. 


rather than to diminish, the number of these —* 3) 
should be a principle of honor among those who aim to gi 
iff” , . .s ar R seein > y — x or racEn a direction to the popular mind, to allow to their represen! 
tariff, did it therefore become a part of the creed of | SENATOR HAYWOOD’S LETTER OF ACCEPTANCE. tive that there are some points upon which, ete levtt 
Democracy, and bind Senators who were chosen To the General Assembly of North Carolina : think for himself, he will be expected to act independent 
lone before this Administration was elected ? GenTLeMen: I have had the honor to receive, through 


according to his own judgment, without thereby expos 
, your Speakers, official notice of my election as a Senato imself “de -dasan ally by his ene 's, or denou! 
When, and where, and how, did these become a : peaker ul t my election as a Senator himself to be claimed as an ally by his enemies, or den 





Lecome committed to a new experiment on the 


part of the political faith of North Carol > WI in the Congress of the United States from North Carolina, || asa traitor by his frends? Though a party man, therefore, 
mart of the political faith of North Carolina? 10 : 


with a request that I would accept the same. 


. , upon measures which legitimately connect themselves wil 
mdoctrinated her and her people ? What book It has become so much a matter of course to make profes- the acknowledged principles of party, and by no means 
teaches it?) What precede nts enforce it? What sions of gratitude for public favor, that I am not without ap- proving the hypocrisy of statesmen or politic jans who may 


we illustrates it? The Constitution provides prehension such professions from ine will be regarded as a 
oe vant i re mere form. But called, as I have hg@en, without any solici 

that bills for raising revenue shall originate in the tation of mine, to assume the responsibilities of so distin- 
Hlouse of Representatives; but here is a new doe- || guished astationin the service of North Carolina, it is buta | 


trine in politic s, and a new practice in carrying it || #it expression of my feelings to declare that [ thank you, | 

oe las le oa , || With all my heart, for this mark of your confidence. Though | 
out, as we Was anew principle for aying duties ° oppressed by a painfal distrust of my ability to do the half | 
And will you proscribe me, simply because I re- 


| feign to live altogether above its atmosphere, I dare not su 
render the State to party, did fealty to the latter make 


should it be in my power to do that. 


North Carolina, and as her Senator, adhering to w! 





necessary to doit nor will Leversacrifice my party to sey 


right for its own sake, in public as in private life, ‘ shal 


Relying upon the blessing of God on my efforts es serve 


of what my affection for the State would prompt me to un strive to deserve alike the confidence of the State, and t 
siened sooner than give my vote thus to revolu- dertake in her behalf, still I believe it is my duty not to de- || the party by whose favor this high trust h¢ us been confided | 
: . . . ‘line your nomination. [ would that I had more experience || 8 fi i | countryman 
tionize at once, and without time for deliberation, || ‘ : a 4 a I me. Lam your fnend aic an, 
e : and greater capacity forthe patriotic work. Suchas [ have, WILLIAM H. HAYWOOD, . 
or Opportunity to amend the act, all the past €X- || shall be brought to it without reserve. Our State enjoys, as | 


Raeian, January 16, 1843. 
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207rn Cona.....1stT Sess. 


we 


of these resolutions were ‘* car- 
ried out’’ by the experimental tariff; and not being 
jie to obey, it was therefore my right to resign. 
If there had been any doubt about the other “ prin- 
Ciplesr 
was none upon the principle of the Senator’s “duty 
to resivn;’’ and his “right”? to do that was un- 
ind unquestionable, 
the Legislature intended to declare 
tarifl act of 1842, | concurred with 


5. 99 
the ** principies 


set forth in the foregoing resolutions,” there 


ai eationed 
, 
in so fara 


he tility to the 


them; and Lagain repeat that my embarrassments 
rew altorether out of thi that the act by which 
it was proposed to get rid of the tariff of 1842, was, 


under the cireumstances of its presentation, pro- 


ress, nnd enactment, and, in view of all its con- 
equences to the party and the country, as bad or 
we ethan the act of 1842 and it support of it by 
my vete was utterly repugnant to a ense of duty 
to myself, and of fealty to North Carolina and the 
Union; so Lretived from it as | would from a poli- 
tical pestilence 1 did not do it sooner, for the 
reasol already eiven: and for the additional rea- 


son, that the Governor of the Stats 


Lye Ine a W his ’ 


it was impossible to surrender my office to the De 


mocratit elected 


ta Vv 


party that me; and it was cer- 


my right, to postpone it as hear as practi 
s, and that right | 


exercised for the benefit of my party, whose min- 


eable unul the Aueust election 


wen the first to denounce me for it! The 


on on 
of North Carolina will 


voorpole not, they cannot, in 
honor md tu tice, Tive themr sanction to such abom- 
mnable imiquity hey are too just, too honorable, 

} ol 1? . 
to yrove the execrabie maxim, Unat ** alls fair 
Timal ies,”? 


revarded as no slieht evidence of the 
with which | adhered to my party ob- 
lirations, that, after consenting 


, ul de r tiie pre ssure 


of strong feelings, to vote for the experimental 
tari, provided it could be amended so as to post- 
pone us taking effeet untl 4th March next, | had 
very considerable d whether I had 

tow fay Yet, in my endeavors to avoid comp! unt, 
ladhered to my 

to know 
re rned, 


that offer, 


competent 


oubts not -one 
and nobody was suttered 
‘The minute before I 
e known that J would abide by 
answer was given by 


bill would 
and any alteration of it would 


ilede 
} e, 


ofrmy repentance, 
mad 


twa 
and 
to reply, that the 


my vole, 


a final those 


certainly 


mass wilhout 


’ 
endanger its passage in the other House, and therefore 
voted 


no amendment would be for. This was 
communicated to me, and thereupon my resignation 
W handed tn to the Senate. 


Now, my friends and countrymen,I believe I 
have told you all, and I submit to your justice and 


common sense, whether ingenuity and malice com- 
bined can make out more against my conduct with 
this Adm ration, upon the subject of the tariff, 


than an honest differs 


Because the 
mmends a tax law, must your Sen- 


nce of opinion r 
President recs 


itor therefore approve of it, without crossing a ¢ 
‘ dotune an t?  Beeause the Administration 
wishes to carry a bill for revenues, must your Sen- 
tor, against his own judgement, the refore vote for 
it Because the Treasury Department may have 
become committed to a new experiment on the 


tariff, did it therefore become a 
Democracy, and bind 


part of the creed of 
Senators who were chosen 
loi before this Admu elected ? 
When, and where, and how, did these become a 
part of the political faith of North Carolina? Who 

her and her people? What book 
What precedents What 
The provides 
that bills for ratsing revenue shall origin ite in the 
House of but here is a new doc- 
trine in politics, and a new practice In carrying it 
out, as well as a new principle for laying duties! 
A) d will you prose ribe me, simply be cause l re- 
than my vote thus to revolu- 
at once, and without time for deliberation, 


istration was 


indoctrinated 
teaches it 


r iiustrates tf 


enforce it? 


CONSTITUTION 


Representatives; 


siened: sooner give 


thonize 


or Opportunity to amend the act, all the past ex- 
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perience of the Government, and to set aside the | 


counsels of Washington, Jefferson, “ladison, Mon- 
roe, and Jackson ? 

I do not undertake to aecount, for the presenta 
least, for the extraordinary outrage that was per- 
petrated upon my rights as a mun and a Senator, 
as coon as Thad resioned. and before | had been 





4La 


usd vim. 


SENATOR HAYWOOD’S LETTER OF ACCEPTANCE, 
To the General Assembly of North Carolina : 

GenTLeMeEN: I have had the honor to receive, through 
your Speakers, official notice of my election as a Senator 
in the Congress of the United States from North Carolina, 
With a request that I would accept the same. 

It has become so much a matter of course to make profes- 
sions of gratitude for public favor, that I am not without ap 
prehension such professions from me will be regarded as a 
mere form. But called, as I have hggn, without any solici 
tation of mine, to assume the responsibilities of so distin- 
guished astationin the service of North Carolina, it is buta 
faint expression of my feelings to declare that [ thank you, 
with all my heart, for this mark of your confidence. Though 


oppressed by a painfal distrust of my ability to do the half 


of what my affection for the State would prompt me to un 
dertake in her behalf. still [ believe it is my duty not to de 
cline your nomination. T would that I had more experience 
and greater capacity forthe patriotic work. Suchas [have, 
shall be brought to it without reserve. Our State enjoys, as 


| upon measures which legitimately connect themselves 





[Aug t 1h, 


SEN «’ 


she deservea, an enviable reputation for honesty 
terestedness. In her devotion to liberty and the { 
has been second to none. For submission to} wi 
ity, a reverence for law and order, and a general 
personal rights, I do believe there is notsuch anoth ; 
in the world. These virtues, while they di ti mis 
character of the State, do, at the same ume, furnish or... 
motives for faithfulness in her public agents. [ try tity ws 
be m my pow erto show my. own appreciauon of her aoe 


‘ 





rather Than 10 CIM INISh, Ule HUTDET OL LLCS Upresepene 
should be a principle of honor among those who aim to give 
a direction to the popular mind, to allow to their represen! 
tive that there are some points upon which, being | 
think for himself, he will be expected to act independent 
according to his own judgment, without thereby « 
himself to be claimed as an ally by his enemies, or denou 
asa traitor by his frends? ‘Though a party man, the! 

the acknowledged pripciples of party, and by no means } 
proving the hypocrisy of statesmen or politicians wh 
feign to live altogether above its atmosphere, [ dare not st 
render the State to party, did fealty to the latter make 
necessary to doit nor will Lever sacrifice my party to s’ 
should it be in my power to do that. 

Relying upon the blessing of God on my efforts to s 
North Carolina, and as her Senator, adhering to wia 
right for its own sake, in public as in private life, I + 
strive to deserve alike the confidence of the State, at 
the party by whose favor this high trust has been contd 
me. Lam your friend and countryman, 

; WILLIAM H. HAYWOOD, Je. 

Ra.eien, January 16, 1343. 


END OF THE APPENDIX FOR THE FIRST SESSION OF THE TWKNTY-NINTH CONGRESS. 
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